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The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Rabbi David A. Goldstein, Har Zion 
Temple, Philadelphia, Pa., offered the 
following prayer: 


Our fathers’ God, today we give thanks 
for the multitude of Thy blessings 
granted to the people of this great land 
of ours. We are grateful for our lives that 
are in Thy keeping, for our liberties, and 
for the right to pursue happiness, each in 
his own way. We ask forgiveness because 
we have not always succeeded in living 
up to the ideals of freedom and democ- 
racy to which we are committed. 

Many nations have looked to us for 
spiritual and material assistance. We 
have often shared the abundance of our 
blessings with them. Among these na- 
tions, we think especially today of the 
State of Israel, which celebrates the 19th 
anniversary of its foundation. In it we 
see a stronghold of democracy and a 
demonstration of the excellence of our 
ideals when they are put into practice 
and become a reality. 

We pray for Thy protecting care for 
the United States of America, for the 
State of Israel. We beseech Thee, give of 
Thy wisdom and love and kindness to 
these leaders who are entrusted with the 
making of our laws and to those who are 
charged with executing them. Give them 
the inspiration and the ability and the 
wisdom so that in their deliberations they 
will advance the time when America will 
lead mankind in the ways of freedom, 
justice, and peace for us and for all hu- 
manity; and we say “Amen.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of 
his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States with- 
drawing the nomination of Glenn C. 
Barnhart, to be postmaster at Little 
Meadows, Pa. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
263) relating to the establishment of 
1967 and subsequent farm rice acreage 
allotments for certain producers and 
farms, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the following con- 
current resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 200. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a House document the Constitution 
of the United States; 

H. Con. Res. 221. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a House document “How Our Laws 


Concurrent resolution 
providing for the printing as a House docu- 
ment of certain maps and indicia relating to 
Vietnam and the Asian Continent; 

H. Con. Res, 279. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the committee print entitled “Metropoli- 
tan America: Challenge to Federalism”; 

H. Con. Res. 281. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the printing of the legislative 
history of the Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1966; 

H. Con. Res. 291. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of committee hearings entitled, “Special In- 
quiry on Invasion of Privacy” and “The Com- 
puter and Invasion of Privacy”; and 

H. Con. Res. 309. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of “World Communist Movement—Selective 
Chronology 1818-1957 Prepared by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress—Volume 4, 1954-55,“ 89th Congress, 
first session. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 1161) to establish 
the John Fitzgerald Kennedy National 
Historic Site in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and it was signed by the 
Vice President. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 263) re- 
lating to the estabishment of 1967 and 
subsequent farm rice acreage allotments 
for certain producers and farms, was 
read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESO- 
LUTIONS REFERRED 


The following concurrent resolutions 
were severally referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration: 

H. Con. Res. 200. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a House document the Constitution 
of the United States; 


H. Con. Res. 221. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a House document “How Our Laws 
Are Made”; 

H. Con. Res. 253. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the printing as a House docu- 
ment of certain maps and indicia relating to 
Vietnam and the Asian Continent; 

H. Con. Res. 279. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
the committee print entitled “Metropolitan 
America: Challenge to Federalism”; 

H. Con. Res. 281. Concurrent resolution 
providing for the printing of the legislative 
history of the Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1966; 

H. Con. Res. 291. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
committee hearings entitled, “Special In- 
quiry on Invasion of Privacy” and “The Com- 
puter and Invasion of Privacy”; and 

H. Con. Res. 309. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
“World Communist Movement—Selective 
Chronology 1818-1957 Prepared by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress—Volume 4, 1954-55,” 89th Con- 
gress, first session. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
May 11, 1967, was dispensed with. 


WAIVER OF THE CALL OF 
THE CALENDAR 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the call of the legis- 
lative calendar, under rule VIII, was dis- 
pensed with. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, all committees were 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATORS BAYH, YOUNG OF OHIO, 
AND ALLOTT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the morning business, the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Baym] be recognized for 30 minutes, to 
be followed by the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Youne] for 20 minutes, 
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to be followed by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. ALŁOTT] for 
15 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT 
PROGRESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
April 29, 1967, President Johnson an- 
nounced that the United States is tak- 
ing a major step forward in the field of 
commercial aviation. Because of the na- 
tionwide and worldwide impact of our 
supersonic transport efforts, I commend 
to my colleagues the following back- 
ground information which will help all 
of us as we study this important tech- 
nological development. Associated with 
this progress is the prestige of the United 
States as a world leader in civil aviation, 
our balance of payments, thousands of 
jobs, and openings for many investors. 
The program represents a combination 
of private and public resources to serve 
our Nation’s goals. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD 
President Johnson’s statement of policy 
of April 29, 1967, along with a chronology 
of major events of the last 8 years that 
have led to this step by our Government 
and industry. Finally, I commend to 
Senators the excellent article by Harold 
D. Watkins which appeared in Aviation 
Week and Space Technology, May 8, 
1967; and I ask unanimous consent to 
have this article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the doc- 
uments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ON THE SUPER- 
SONIC TRANSPORT 

Today, I am pleased to announce that this 
Nation is taking a major step forward in the 
field of commercial aviation. 

I am authorizing the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to sign the contracts for the pro- 
totype construction of a commercial super- 
sonic transport. 

Iam also sending to the Congress on Mon- 
day a request for $198 million to finance the 
government’s share of the next phase of the 
development of this transport aircraft. 

These funds and this action will help to 
bring the supersonic transport from the 
drawing boards into the air for prototype 
testing and evaluation. 

This new prototype test phase is the cul- 
mination of many months of a resourceful 
and intensive design competition. Out of that 
competition two firms were selected to pro- 
ceed with the development of the aircraft— 
the Boeing Company for the airframe, and 
the General Electric Company for the en- 
gines. 

This project, in which I have been proud 
to participate, is an outstanding example of 
creative partnership between your govern- 
ment and American industry. 

That partnership is evidenced by the ar- 
rangements which will carry the project 
through to its next phase: The Government 
will continue to share in the cost of develop- 
ment with industry. The airlines and the 
manufacturers will invest substantial capital 
in this project. 

Although the promise of the supersonic 
transport is great, the program still carries 
high technical and financial risks, Industry’s 
‘willingness to share those risks is a clear sign 
of its confidence in the program. This par- 
ticipation will also help assure that sound 
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business judgments are exercised throughout 
the development of the supersonic transport. 

With a successful program, the Govern- 
ment will recover its investment with m- 
terest. The taxpayers of this Nation will 
benefit. 

The impact of the supersonic transport 
program will be felt well beyond our own 
shores. Jet aircraft have already brought 
the world closer to us. Commercial supersonic 
transports—traveling at 1800 miles an hour 
or even faster—will make South America 
and Africa next-door neighbors. Asia will be 
as close to us as Europe is today. 

Only by sustaining the highest levels of 
business-government cooperation will we 
reach that stage of progress. Only through 
that cooperation can we achieve the goals 
which I affirmed at the beginning of this 
program: the development of a supersonic 
transport which is safe for the passenger; su- 
perior to any other commercial aircraft; and 
economically profitable to build and operate. 
CHRONOLOGY OF MAJOR EVENTS, SUPERSONIC 

TRANSPORT PROGRAM, DECEMBER 1966 


December 1959. Study group formed within 
FAA to examine technical, economic, opera- 
tional aspects of commercial supersonic 
transport development. 

May 1960, Initial Congressional hearings 
on SST development before subcommittee of 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. Recommended development of SST. 

July 1960. FAA-NASA-DOD policy-level 
meeting to discuss SST development. Par- 
ticipants headed by FAA Administrator Que- 
sada, NASA Administrator Glennan, J. B. 
Mccauley of DOD R&E, Perkins of USAF. 
Conclusions: (1) SST should be developed; 
(2) FAA should provide program leadership, 
fiscal responsibility, DOD administrative 
technical support, NASA basic research, tech- 
nical support; (3) FAA-NASA-DOD work- 
ing group should formulate study program. 

July 1961, Three member SST Steering 
group comprised of the FAA Administrator 
(Chairman), Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force for Research and Development, and 
NASA Director of Aeronautical Research 
formed to coordinate joint efforts in program. 

August 1961. Congress appropriated $11 
million to FAA for SST research. 

September 1961. FAA Supersonic Trans- 
port Program Management Office established 
to provide central program ement, 
Air Force SST Support Office at Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB, Ohio, to conduct contractual 
services and administer research effort with 
participation of joint technical teams. 

September 1961. “Project Horizon” report 
by White House task force on national avia- 
tion goals recommended SST development. 

November 1961. Initial Requests for Pro- 
posals for research contracts issued to in- 
dustry. (Thirty-seven contractors were 
awarded one or more contracts during the 
two-year program.) 

November 1961. Supersonic Transport Ad- 
visory Group of distinguished private citi- 
zens in fields of finance, aeronautical re- 
search, airline management, airports, flight 
operations formed under chairmanshp of 
retired Air Force Gen. Orval R. Cook to pro- 
vide guidance, counsel to Steering Group. 

October 1962. Congress appropriated $20 
million to continue the two-year research 
program. 

December 1962. Report from Supersonic 
Transport Advisory Group recommended ex- 
penditious development of SST in govern- 
ment-industry program. 

January 1963. President Kennedy estab- 
lished Cabinet-level committee under chair- 
manship of then Vice President Johnson to 
review program, coordinate further effort. 

May 1963. Supersonic Transport Advisory 
Group supplemental report to Steering Group 
examined management, economics aspects of 
SST development. 
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May 1963. Vice President, Cabinet Com- 
mittee sent program recommendations to 
President Kennedy at conclusion of series 
of review meetings. 

June 1963. President announced deter- 
mination to proceed with SST program in 
address at Air Force Academy. 

June 1963. President sent message to both 
Houses of Congress recommending support 
for SST development, subsequently requested 
$60 million for design funding. 

July 1963. FAA Office of Supersonic Trans- 
port Development established succeeding the 
program office that managed research. 

July-August 1963, Request for Proposals 
establishing design, performance objectives 
for airframe, engine, associated systems pre- 
pared in coordination with airlines, manu- 
facturers, aviation groups, government agen- 
cies concerned. 

August 1963. President appointed Eugene 
R. Black Special Adviser on financial aspects 
of SST development. Stanley de J. Osborne 
was appointed his deputy. 

November 1963. Congress voted $60 million 
for SST design in FAA FY 1964 budget as re- 
quested by President. 

November 1963. FAA, with approval from 
President, established SST delivery priority 
system assigning positions to five carriers 
that had submitted requests and providing 
for future requests. System based on time 
of receipt of requests, geographical market 
requirements, balance between U.S, and for- 
eign flag carriers. 

December 1963. Black and Osborne, special 
advisers to President, submitted recommen- 
dations regarding financing, management, 
scheduling, and related elements of program. 

January 1964. Three airframe and three 
engine companies submitted initial design 
proposals. Government 210-member evalua- 
tion group drawn from FAA, NASA, USAF, 
Navy, CAB, Department of Commerce con- 
vened to commence evaluation. Ten air- 
lines evaluated independently. 

March 1964. Government, ten airlines met 
to review evaluation findings. Airlines issued 
statement terming designs promising,“ rec- 
ommending “further development” of “at 
least two different airframes and engines.” 

April 1964. President established Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Supersonic 
Transport under chairmanship of Secretary 
of Defense. 

April 1964. President announced evalua- 
tion found none of proposed airframe de- 
signs met range-payload, economic require- 
ments, directed Advisory Committee and 
FAA Administrator to study program, pro- 
vide recommendations. 

May 1964. President, on basis of Advisory 
Committee First Interim Report, directed (1) 
FAA award contracts for further design to 
two airframe, two engine companies ranked 
best in evaluation, (2) Department of Com- 
merce conduct economic studies, (3) sonic 
boom research continue under guidance of 
National Academy of Sciences. 

June 1964. Six-month airframe design 
contracts awarded to Boeing, Lockheed, en- 
gine design contracts to General Electric, 
Pratt & Whitney. 

November 1964. Two airframe, two engine 
contractors submit design proposals for 
month-long second evaluation by 129-mem- 
ber government evaluation group from FAA, 
USAF, Navy CAB, NASA. Nine U.S. airlines 
conducted independent evaluations. Com- 
pany design work continued during evalua- 
tion. 

December 1964, President directed contin- 
uation of design contract effort at conclu- 
sion of second evaluation. 

March 1965. President's Advisory Commit- 
tee on Supersonic Transport commenced 
program review. 

July 1965. President announced 18-month 
design program running to end of 1966 on 
basis of design progress, recommendations 
in Advisory Committee’s Second Interim Re- 
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port, stated $140 million would be requested 
from the Congress for FY 1966. 

July 1966. Request for proposal for Phase 
III of the SST Development Program issued 
to Boeing, Lockheed, General Electric, and 
Pratt & Whitney. 

September 1966. Contractors’ Phase III 
proposals submitted to Government and 28 
participating U.S. and foreign airlines. 

November 1966. Evaluations of participat- 
ing airlines submitted to FAA. 

December 31, 1966. Administrator of FAA 
announces selection of Boeing and General 
Electric to construct prototype SST air- 
frames and es. 

January 1967. Program continues on a 
month-to-month basis pending outcome of 
negotiations with manufacturers and air- 
lines for increased airline financial partici- 
pation. 

April 29, 1967. President authorizes Secre- 
tary of Transportation to sign contracts for 
the prototype construction of a commercial 
supersonic transport. 

May 1, 1967. Contracts signed with Boe- 
ing and General Electric Companies. Presi- 
dent sends Congress a request for $198 
million in FY—1968 to help finance the proto- 
type construction phase of the commercial 
supersonic transport. 


[From Aviation Week & Space Technology 
magazine, May 8, 1967] 

AIR TRANSPORT—SST PROGRAM RESPONSIBILITY 
SHIFTS—INDUSTRY GAINS LEADERSHIP ROLE 
AS PRESIDENT Gives LONG-AWAITED APPROVAL 
FOR START OF PROTOTYPE CONSTRUCTION; 
ASKS FUNDING 


(By Harold D. Watkins) 


WASHINGTON.—President Johnson’s long- 
awaited commitment of the U.S. to the con- 
struction and flight-testing of two proto- 
type supersonic transports marks a 
significant shift in program leadership re- 
sponsibility from the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration to industry. 

Indicative of this is the requirement in 
the Phase 3 contracts, signed May 1 by the 
government, charging the two prime con- 
tractors—Boeing for the airframe and Gen- 
eral Electric for the engines—with the de- 
velopment by July, 1968, of financing plans 
for the later parallel Phase 4 certification 
and Phase 5 initial production stages. 

Emphasis in instructions by the FAA is on 
development of a plan requiring the least 
possible government participation in the 
additional $2-$2.5 billion in funding needed 
beyond Phase 3. 

Increasing contractor independence also 
will be reflected at the production level where 
routine design decisions will rest with the 
manufacturers. 

Maj. Gen. J. C. Maxwell, FAA director of 
supersonic transport development, made this 
change of command emphasis clear when he 
told AVIATION WEEK & SpacE TECHNOLOGY: 
“The FAA is not going to be involved in pro- 
duction.” 

“The companies have the responsibilities 
for releasing drawings for production.” 

Maxwell said the 106-man FAA supersonic 
program staff would primarily be monitoring 
the program, doing financial planning, and 
helping with the design problems in which 
other government agencies can be of as- 
sistance. 

The President’s order for signing the Phase 
3 contracts and request to Congress for $198 
million in appropriations for prototype work 
in Fiscal 1968 was in harmony with his low- 
key approach to the program in recent 
months. He emphasized both competitive and 
national interest in letters accompanying the 
message to Congress. He said his decision was 
aimed at assuring “the continued orderly 
progress of the SST program so as to permit 
its timely introduction into the market and 
the maintenance of American leadership in 
aviation.” 

Congressional hearings are expected to be- 
gin on the funding request in the House Ap- 
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propriations Transportation Dept. subcom- 
mittee the week of May 22. Leaders in both 
houses believe the appropriation request will 
pass by relatively large margins now that the 
President has given his support (AW&ST Apr. 
17, p. 38). 

The request for $198 million does not raise 
the over-all budget request the President is 
making for Fiscal 1968, as supersonic funds 
were provided for in the contingency allow- 
ance (AW&ST Jan. 30, p. 35). 

The government decision to sign Phase 3 
contracts—which the contractors had signed 
last December—came after a four-month de- 
lay from the naming of Boeing and GE as 
design competition winners on Dec. 31. Both 
political considerations as well as the White 
House workload have been advanced as ex- 
planations for the delay. During the interim, 
$52 million in risk capital was pledged by 
U.S, airlines toward the prototype program, 
at the rate of $1 million for each delivery 
position reserved. 


OFFICIAL CONSENSUS 


Consensus among some FAA and industry 
Officials is that the timing has worked well. 
President Johnson’s cautious and quiet ad- 
vancement of the program has succeeded in 
minimizing congressional opposition. At the 
same time, officials say the actual prototype 
development has advanced about as fast as 
it would have if Phase 3 had started in Janu- 


ary. 

GE was further advanced on Jan. 1 in the 
development of its engine design than Boe- 
ing was with the airframe, due to major 
modifications Boeing made late in program 
(AW&ST Aug. 15, 1966, p. 36). GE has, there- 
fore, been able to advance further into hard- 
ware procurement than has Boeing, which has 
been completing design refinement under 
month-to-month extensions of Phase 2C 
contracts up to May 1. 


MAJOR IMPACT 


Major impact on contractors of the Presi- 
dent's order to proceed formally with proto- 
type construction and to seek funds was 
psychological. However, some worries were 
being voiced recently that the month-to- 
month funding was beginning to crimp pro- 
gram planning and, further, to dim sub- 
contractor confidence. 

At Boeing, the President's decision 
prompted an official to comment: “It will 
energize the program. We and our suppliers 
are making substantial capital investments, 
and with the go-ahead we can proceed to do 
this with a lot more confidence.” ; 

There will be a significant improvement in 
the contractors’ financial position with the 
shift to the 90-10 cost sharing of Phase 3 
from the 75-25 split of the Phase 20. FAA 
Officials acknowledged that extension of the 
Phase 2C contract was putting a squeeze on 
the cash situation at the manufacturers since 
their financial planning for first part of 1967 
had been based on the larger governmental 
participation. 

Making the Phase 3 contract retroactive to 
Jan. 1 increased the government’s obliga- 
tions to GE for the January-April period by 
$5.3 million and to Boeing by $2.4 million. 

Under terms of the contract, expected to 
run about four years into Fiscal 1971, Boeing 
is expected to achieve the first flight of the 
306-ft.-long, variable-sweep wing prototype 
by the end of 1970 and to complete a total 
of 100 hr. of flight testing on the two proto- 
types by mid-1971. 

The target date of the end of 1970 for the 
first flight reflects a slippage of about six 
months from earlier plans, Gen. Maxwell said, 
and is attributed primarily to the design 
problems encountered by Boeing as a result 
of its configuration changes. 

GE will produce 30 of its GE-4 turbojet 
engines with afterburner, plus spares under 
its Phase 3 contract. 

Total Phase 3 contract value to Boeing is 
forecast at around $759 million, while GE’s 
will be $343 million. 

Financial details of the Phase 3 contracts, 
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some already disclosed (AW&ST Feb. 20, p. 
26), include these key points as estimated 
by the FAA: 

Total Phase 3 funding will approximate 
$1.144 billion, in allowable costs, of which 
81.102 billion will go towards the prototype 
contracts. These costs will be split between 
the government, two manufacturers and the 
airlines. Manufacturers will provide 10% of 
the contract costs while the government’s 
share will be 90%, less any airlines’ contribu- 
tion (see table for breakdown). 

Total government expenditure from the 
initiation of the supersonic program through 
completion of Phase 3 will be $1.25 billion. 
Because of the contingency that the govern- 
ment might have to refund contractor costs 
to them—only if the program is cancelled 
unilaterally at some point by the govern- 
ment—a total appropriation of $1.4 billion 
will be necessary. 

Total contractor expenditures through 
Phase 3 are expected to be $234 million— 
$168 million for Boeing and $66 million for 
GE—excluding capitalized new facilities, This 
includes a total of $78 million in non-allow- 
able costs, in which the government does not 
share, mainly for interest and commercial 
sales expenses, Of the total allowable Phase 3 
contract costs of $1.1 billion, the government 
will provide about 82%. The share drops 
from the 90% level as some 17% of overruns 
are included in the total cost estimate and 
the government share drops to 75% when the 
overrun point is reached. 

About $205 million in prototype obliga- 
tional authority is in the FAA Fiscal 1967 
budget. Of this amount, $87 million will have 
been committed by June 30, at the beginning 
of Fiscal 1968. GE’s contract value of that 
total will amount to $58 million and Boeing’s 
will be $29 million. About $100 million from 
this obligational authority will be carried 
forward into Fiscal 1968, This, combined with 
the requested $198-million appropriation and 
the $52 million pledged by the airlines for 
that year will provide the FAA with close to 
$350 million in Fiscal 1968 for the program. 
The FAA originally had forecast that it would 
need $430 million for Fiscal 1968, and the 
reduction reflects the slower pace. 

Phase 3 appropriation requests for Fiscal 
1969 will rise steeply to $458 million, less any 
additional airline contributions. This in- 
crease will reflect accelerating demand for 
materials and processing in the production 
cycle. Phase 3 funding requests are expected 
to then drop to $175 million for Fiscal 1970 
and $56 million for Fiscal 1971. 

President Johnson noted in his supersonic 
message that the program. .. carries high 
technical and financial risks,” but he added 
that a successful program would enable the 
government to recover its investment with 
interest. FAA economic studies, which are the 
basis of the Administration's proposals, fore- 
cast sales of 500 U.S. supersonic transports 
by 1990 if sonic boom problems force a limi- 
tation of the aircraft to intercontinental, 
overwater flights. The market will be 1,000- 
1,200 by that date if unlimited flights are 
possible. Royalty payments included in the 
$40-million sales price of each aircraft would 
return the government all of its investment 
through Phase 3 by the sale of about the 
300th aircraft. Return plus compound inter- 
est of as much as 6% would be possible with 
the sale of 500 aircraft. Sale of 1,200 would 
permit the rate of interest to rise as high as 
12%. 

At present there are 113 delivery positions 
reserved by 11 U.S. airlines, one U.S. leasing 
eompany and 14 non-US. airlines. 

Johnson also requested that all prospective 
purchasers be asked to provide risk capital 
towards the prototype program. An FAA of- 
ficial said that foreign carriers which pres- 
ently hold delivery positions on the U.S. 
transport will be asked to participate, as U.S. 
companies were, There is little optimism 
about the response to such a request, since 
no change in delivery positions will be made 
regardless of contributions which are made 
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directly to Boeing. These risk investments 
will be repaid out of airframe royalties, and 
airlines will receive $1.5 million for each $1 
million invested. 

has been given the responsibility 
for developing a new policy for down pay- 
ments on reserving additional U.S. super- 
sonic transports. This is likely to involve a 
much more substantial payment, than the 
present $200,000. It will probably also in- 
clude risk contributions to the prototype 


rogram. 

FAA hopes the supersonic program can 
proceed beyond Phase 3 with private funds. 
However, the chances of this are problemat- 
ical, An official of one of the contractors said 
the requirement that they propose a finan- 
cia] plan for FAA approval was not going to 
be a major problem, even though there is no 
government commitment for financial help 
beyond Phase 3. 

At present, there are no definite ideas about 
what may be proposed. The uncertainties of 
financial conditions in 1969 and 1970 when 
new financing will be needed present dif- 
culties in making concrete plans. 

An FAA official said the “fact of life” is 
that appropriations will only go as far as the 
end of Phase 3. There is a lot of sentiment 
in Congress that after Phase 3, the most that 
they be asked to do is to provide government 
backing for loans,“ he said. 


Phase 3 SST financing 
Federal Aviation Administration estimates] 
Total phase 3 funding- billion $1. 144 


Government administration and re- 
search and Development (costs not 


shared by contractors) million 42 
Total prototype cost billion.. 1. 102 
Government million 911 

Manufacturers (total) do- 139 
ROME eee e eee eee do 96 
eee eee do 43 
Airlines (at present 8 52 

Total Government obligation 

needed billion 1. 092 

Already approved million.. 205 

Additional needed --- do 887 
Total Government expenditures ex- 

ICO 2 orn nom nen eae: million... 953 


10f the total government obligation 
needed, an amount equal to the contractors’ 
participation is set aside for repayment to 
the contractors if the Government unilater- 
ally should cancel the contract. This sum, 
expected to total $139 million at the end 
of Phase 3, will be erased as a Federal obliga- 
tion at the completion of the prototype 
program. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of measures on 
the calendar, beginning with Calendar 
No. 215 and the succeeding measures in 
sequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia in the chair). Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF FELLOWSHIP PRO- 
GRAM UNDER THE HOUSING ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1762) to amend section 810 of 
the Housing Act of 1964 to extend for 
3 years the fellowship program author- 
ized by such section. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, long before 
the recent series of summer riots focused 
the attention of Congress on the crisis of 
our cities, it was apparent that local com- 
munities were suffering from a chronic 
shortage of well-trained, proficient ad- 
ministrators. There were just never 
enough professionally trained specialists 
to go around—never enough experts in 
such fields as municipal finance, eco- 
nomic development, city management, 
urban planning, housing, transportation, 
sanitary engineering, and other allied 
disciplines. These are the people who 
make the machinery of local govern- 
ment work. Money alone cannot solve the 
problems of our urban areas; it takes 
people, with skills, talents, and enthusi- 
asm, And it will take far more of them 
than we now have. 

The urban fellowship program was de- 
signed to attack this problem head on 
by giving a selected group of promising 
young people the chance to acquire these 
badly needed skills, a chance the: would 
not otherwise have had. To my thinking, 
this is the best kind of investment the 
Federal Government can make—an in- 
vestment in people—and it will be paying 
the public big dividends for years to come 
in increased efficiency in our State and 
local governments, 

Under funds appropriated by Congress 
last year, 91 individuals have been 
awarded Clark fellowships for graduate 
study in city and regional planning and 
related fields for the academic year 1967 
68. In addition to having his full tuition 
paid for him, each fellow will receive a 
stipend of $3,000 plus $500 for each de- 
pendent up to two. The bill now being 
considered by the Senate continues the 
program through fiscal 1970 at the pres- 
ent rate of $500,000 per year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the first 
two pages of the report filed with the 
Senate by the Senator from Alabama 
Mr. SPARKMAN], from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extract 
from the report (No. 224) ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The Committee on Banking and Currency, 
having considered the same, reports favor- 
ably an original bill (S. 1762) to amend sec- 
tion 810 of the Housing Act of 1964 to ex- 
tend for 3 years the fellowship program au- 
thorized by such section. 

PURPOSE 

This bill would extend the authority to 
appropriate funds for the city planning and 
urban studies fellowship program for a 3- 
year period; that is, it would authorize an 
appropriation of not to exceed $500,000 an- 
nually for the next 3 fiscal years, 1968, 1969, 
and 1970. The authority proposed in the bill 
would continue the program at the same 
level under which it has been operating since 
its enactment in 1964. 

GENERAL 

The city planning and urban studies fel- 
lowship program was established by section 
810 of the Housing Act of 1964 (Public Law 
88-560). That act authorized $500,000 an- 
nually for a 3-year period, beginning July 1, 
1964, to be used by the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment to provide fellowships for the graduate 
training of professional city planning and 
urban and housing technicians and special- 
ists. 
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Section 810 provided that (1) persons shall 
be selected for such fellowships solely on the 
basis of ability, and (2) fellowships shall be 
solely for training in public and private non- 
profit institutions of higher education hav- 
ing programs of graduate study in the fleld 
of city planning or related fields, which pro- 
grams are oriented to for careers 
in city and regional planning, housing, 
urban renewal, and community development, 

This section also established an Urban 
Studies Fellowship Advisory Board (which 
is appointed by the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development) which recom- 
mends candidates to receive the fellowships. 
From these candidates the Secretary selects 
the fellows. 

The city planning and urban studies fel- 
lowship program got underway in fiscal year 
1967 with the appropriation of $500,000 
($470,000) for fellowship awards and $30,000 
for administrative expenses. 

In January 1967, the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment wrote all institutions known to have 
graduate programs in city planning and re- 
lated fields, asking them to indicate their 
interest in participating in the fellowship 
program and requesting certain information 
about their curriculums and about the effect 
fellowship awards would have on enrollment, 
On the basis of replies to the Secretary’s 
letter qualifying schools were invited to sub- 
mit nominations for participation in the pro- 
gram. By the March 22 deadline, the Depart- 
mens had received more than 200 nomina- 

ons: 

The Urban Studies Fellowship Advisory 
Board met March 24, reviewed the nomina- 
tions, and made recommendations on fel- 
lowship awards for the 1967-68 academic 
year. After taking into consideration the 
Board’s recommendations, the Secretary 
made 93 awards with alternates, to students 
nominated by 40 institutions. 

To date, the Department has been no- 
tifled of the acceptance of 91 awards. Of the 
$470,000 available, about $440,000 has been 
reserved for these fellowships. It is expected 
that about four to six additional awards can 
be made. 

Those selected to participate in the pro- 
gram will receive grants that provide for 
stipends of $3,000 plus a dependency allow- 
ance of $500 per dependent up to two. A grant 
will also be made to the institution in lieu 
of tuition, Students must be enrolled in full- 
time graduate programs at accredited in- 
stitutions. 

One of the major criterions for the awards 
are that they increase the total number of 
persons being trained in a given program 
(rather than support persons who would 
otherwise complete the program of study). 
The award should increase the capacity or 
output of the university in the program. 

The initial authority to appropriate funds 
for this program has now expired. Therefore, 
for the program to be continued additional 
appropriation authority is now needed. This 
bill provides such authority. 

The committee recommends favorable con- 
sideration of this bill by the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment, If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1762) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 1762 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
810 of the Housing Act of 1964 is amended 
by striking out “three-year period” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “six-year period”. 
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JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 33) to 
establish a National Commission on 
Product Safety was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be passed over. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2, 1967 


The resolution (S. Res. 114), to dis- 
approve Reorganization Plan No. 2, re- 
lating to the U.S. Tariff Commission was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 114 


Resolved, That the Senate does not favor 
the Reorganization Plan Numbered 2 trans- 
mitted to the Congress by the President on 
March 9, 1967. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 226), explaining the purposes of 
the resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF PLAN NO. 2 


According to the President's message, 
transmitting Reorganization Plan No, 2 of 
1967, its purpose is to strengthen the opera- 
tions of the Tariff Commission by trans- 
ferring to its Chairman certain executive and 
administrative functions which are now 
divided among its six Commissioners, The 
functions which would be transferred are: 
(1) Appointing, directing, and removing 
personnel; (2) distributing business among, 
and communicating Commission policies to, 
the staff; (3) overall management, function- 
ing, and organization of the Commission; (4) 
carrying out Commission functions under 
the Budgeting and Accounting Act; and (5) 
allocating, using, and expending funds 
available to the Commission. Under the pro- 
visions of the plan, the Chairman would be 
governed by the general policies of the 
Commission in the performance of these 
functions. 

In his message, the President stated that 
the plan “is a step toward fulfilling my 
pledge to the American people that govern- 
ment must be reshaped to meet the task of 
today. It underscores my conviction that 
progress can be achieved by building upon 
what is strong and enduring, but that we 
shall never hesitate to discard what is in- 
efficient or outmoded.” 

Continuing further, the President said 
“+ + * in taking this long overdue step, the 
plan adopts a proven concept of good 
management recommended by the first 
Hoover Commission: in the interests of 
efficiency purely administrative functions 
budgeting, personnel supervision, and general 
management—should be vested in the chair- 
man of a commission rather than diffused 
throughout the Commission.” 

After noting that this principle was fol- 
lowed by each of his predecessors in office 
since President Harry S. Truman, and that 
it has been applied successfully to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, the President summed up the 
role of the Tariff Commission as follows: 

“The Tariff Commission plays a key role 
in safeguarding the Nation's economic 
vitality. It reviews our commercial policies 
and studies how these policies affect com- 
petition between foreign and domestic 
products. Periodically, after public investiga- 
tion, the Commission reports to Congress and 
the President concerning the effect of im- 
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ports on our domestic industries and our 
workers. 

“The Commission's tasks are demanding 
and complex. They require skill and careful 
judgment. Often the Commissioners must 
work under intense time pressure.” 

In concluding his message, the Presi- 
dent said: 

“This plan will allow the Nation's business- 
men and workers—and indeed every citizen— 
to reap the benefits of modern and effective 
government. 

“As a result of this plan, the Tariff 
Commisison will be managed more effi- 
ciently * * *.” 

HEARINGS 


On May 8, 1967, the Subcommittee on Exec- 
utive Reorganization held a hearing on Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 of 1967. Representa- 
tives of the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Chairman of the U.S. Tariff Commission testi- 
fied that the sole effect of this plan would 
be to transfer executive and administrative 
functions, now vested in the Commission, 
to the Chairman thereof. They testified fur- 
ther that this would improve the efficiency 
of the Commission by (1) relieving the other 
members of the Commission from the per- 
formance of routine administrative duties 
and functions; (2) increasing the speed of the 
Commission’s activities; and (3) fixing re- 
sponsibility for executive action in a single 
individual accountable to the President and 
the Congress and providing him with the 
authority necessary to enable him to meet 
that responsibility, thus making possible im- 
proved direction of staff work and a clear 
channel of communication to the staff. Fi- 
nally, it was stated that similar reorganiza- 
tion plans had become effective with respect 
to a number of regulatory agencies since 
1950. 

Two Commissioners, as well as members of 
the committee, raised several serious ques- 
tions relative to the unique role of the Tariff 
Commission and the effect of the plan on 
the Commission's operations. More specifi- 
cally, it was noted that (1) the Commission 
was created as a body of experts for the pur- 
pose of advising Congress with respect to 
matters within the purview of its operations; 
(2) that its role as adviser to the President 
was secondary and based primarily upon 
statutory delegations to the President which 
Congress authorized; (3) that the Commis- 
sion was not a regulatory agency, its role be- 
ing confined to study, investigation, and ad- 
vice; (4) that because of the unique role of 
the Commission, the centralization of the 
degree of authority vested in the Chairman 
by the provisions of the plan would result 
in making the Commission an arm of the 
President, rather than an arm of the Con- 
gress; (5) that the ultimate effect would 
be to make the other Commissioners depend- 
ent upon the Chairman, rather than coequal 
with him, as at present; and (6) that Plan 
No. 2 went much further than the other re- 
organization plans in transferring various 
Commission powers and functions to the 
Chairman. 

BACKGROUND 
Organization, purpose, and activities of the 
U.S. Tariff Commission 


Organization and Purpose 

The U.S. Tariff Commission was created 
by the act of September 8, 1916 (39 Stat. 
795). The Commission’s present powers and 
duties are provided for primarily in the Tariff 
Act of June 17, 1930 (title ITI, pt. I, 46 Stat. 
696; 19 U.S.C. 1330 et seq.); the Antidumping 
Act, 1921, as amended; the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, amended; the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962, as amended; and the Automotive 
Products Trade Act of 1965. 

The primary duty of the Commission is to 
investigate and report upon tariff and foreign 
trade matters, as required by statute. It 
makes such investigations and reports at the 
request of the President, either House of the 
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Congress, the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, or the Senate Committee on Finance. 
Investigations into the effects on domestic in- 
dustries, firms, or groups of workers, of in- 
creased imports resulting from trade agree- 
ments concessions may be initiated by in- 
terested parties. The Commission is also au- 
thorized to make studies, surveys, or inves- 
tigations on its own initiative. 

The Commission consists of six members, 
appointed by the President, subject to Senate 
confirmation, for terms of 6 years, one term 
expiring each year, Not more than three Com- 
missioners may be of the same political party. 
The President is authorized to designate the 
Chairman and Vice Chairman annually from 
the membership of the Commission, The Staff 
Coordinating Committee, composed of senior 
officers of the Commission's staff and chaired 
by the Director of Investigation; plans and 
supervises the substantive work of the Com- 
mission. The operating divisions of the staff 
consist of the Office of the General Counsel; 
the Office of the Director of Investigations; 
the Economics Division; and, under the di- 
rection of the Chief Technical Services, seven 
commodity divisions, the Accounting Divi- 
sion, the Statistical Division, and an Invoice 
Analysis Section. The Office of the Secretary 
acts as the secretariat for the Commission. 
It is charged with the conduct of relations 
with the public and other Government agen- 
cies, and issues publications and notices, Per- 
sonnel, budget activities, and general ad- 
ministrative and auxiliary services are under 
the Director of Administration. 


Activities 


The Tariff Commission conducts a variety 
of public investigations which usually in- 
volve public notice, public hearings, and a 
formal report. It also undertakes research 
activities and studies relating to commercial 
and customs policy, In general, the major 
portion of the Commission's activities relate 
to public investigations with respect to (1) 
the trade agreements program; (2) dumping; 
(3) imports interference with agricultural 
programs; (4) specific requests from the 
President or the Congress; (5) tariff sched- 
ules and classification; (6) differences in 
costs of foreign and domestic production; 
and (7) unfair practices in import trade. 


COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION 
Nature of the Tariff Commission 


The basic responsibility for setting tariffs 
rests with the Congress, although delegated 
from time to time to the President, as was 
done in the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 
The basic function of the Tariff Commission 
is to give objective, factual reports to the 
Congress and to the President upon which 
policy decisions can be made. For this reason 
the Tariff Commission is a uniquely balanced 
Commission with six members, no more than 
three to be from the same political party. 
Thus, it was deliberately structured as a 
factfinding arm of the Congress, which pro- 
vides an expert knowledge of trade matters 
uncolored by the pressures of advocates, 

Effect of Reorganization Plan No, 2 

The plan would transfer to the Chairman 
of the Tariff Commission a number of func- 
tions (described as routine“) which are 
performed today by the six-man Commission 
acting as a group. 

These functions include (1) hiring and 
firing of Commission personnel; (2) dis- 
tribution of the workload; (8) direction of 
supervisory, and other, Commission person- 
nel; (4) communication of Tariff Commis- 
sion policies to Commission personnel; (5) 
overall management of the Commission; (6) 
functioning of the Commission under the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921; (7) al- 
location, use, and expenditure of Commission 
funds; and (8) calling of special sessions of 
the Commission. 

In implementing the hiring and firing 
function described in item (1) of the pre- 
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ceding paragraph, the Chairman may hire 
“heads of major administrative units” only 
with the approval of the Commission. How- 
ever, under the proposed plan he may ter- 
minate their employment on his own initia- 
tive. Dismissals would not be subject to ap- 
proval by the Commission, nor could they be 
overruled by a majority of the Commission. 

Moreover, while final budget requests to 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress 
would continue to require the approval of 
the Commission, all other budgeting func- 
tions would be transferred to the Chairman, 
The complete allocation, use, and expendi- 
ture of funds would be transferred to 
the Chairman and a majority of the Com- 
mission would have no power to overrule the 
Chairman. 

Furthermore, although the Commission 
would be responsible for setting “general 
policy,” the communication of that policy to 
the staff would be vested solely in the Chair- 
man. The Commission would no longer have 
any statutory authority to take part in the 
formulation of the budget, and would be 
able only to give approval or disapproval to 
the final budget request. 

Thus, the reorganization plan concen- 
trates in the Chairman all internal power 
to hire and fire staff, allocate resources, 
communicate with the staff, prepare the 
budget, and direct all functions of the Com- 
mission. Except as noted, the Chairman in 
exercising these functions could not be over- 
ruled by even a majority of the Commis- 
sioners. 


Problems implicit in the plan 


This concentrated power over the staff 
would give rise to an obvious risk that the 
“factfinding” reports produced by the staff 
would be biased in favor of the Chairman’s 
point of view. 

Furthermore, the Chairman's power to 
control expenditures and the budget, allo- 
cate work, and thereby set priorities, would 
give further strength to his influence over 
the reports produced by the Commission. 

The committee noted other defects in the 
plan, There is a particular problem with re- 
gard to personnel, Under existing law, all 
Tariff Commission employees are appointed 
by the six-man Commission. Under the pro- 
visions of Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1967, 
the Chairman would receive almost un- 
limited power to employ and dismiss Com- 
mission employees. However, personnel em- 
ployed in the immediate office of an individ- 
ual Commissioner would be specifically 
exempt from the plan. Thus, while the 
Chairman is given almost unlimited power 
to hire and fire Commission employees, in- 
dividual Commissioners still would not be 
able to select, or remove, even their own 
secretaries without clearing with the Com- 
mission as a whole. 

The committee noted that the hearings 
raised a real question as to the propriety of 
the executive branch attempting to reorga- 
nize an agency whose principal function is 
to assist the Congress in carrying out its 
constitutional tariff and trade powers. The 
Tariff Commission is charged with providing 
reports to the Senate Finance Committee, 
the House Ways and Means Committee, and 
the President. When the Congress has dele- 
gated its tariff authority to the President— 
as in the Trade Expansion Act of 1962—the 
Congress has provided that the President 
must require Tariff Commission reports on 
the economic effect of his actions, to assure 
that the President receives objective, im- 
partial advice regarding the effect on do- 
mestic industries, Other examples of such re- 
ports to the President are found in the pre- 
negotiation requirements of section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended, and section 337 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, pertaining to unfair methods of 
competition. 

As further evidence of the Commission's 
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unique position, the Chairman of the Tariff 
Commission, Mr. Kaplowitz, testified that 
Tariff Commission’s reports to the Congress 
on trade legislation are not cleared by the 
Bureau of the Budget. All executive agencies 
are, of course, required to obtain such clear- 
ance in advance of submission to the Con- 
gress. 

It should be kept in mind that the Tariff 
Commission is unique in our Government, in 
that it has no rulemaking power. It is ad- 
visory and factfinding in nature—advising 
both the executive and legislative branches 
of the Federal Government. In fact, even 
the Administrative Procedures Act does not 
apply to the functioning of the Tariff Com- 
mission—as it does to all regulatory commis- 
sions. Thus any tendency to augment the 
executive branch influence over the Com- 
mission should be carefully considered, The 
Commission should remain absolutely im- 
partial, Congress must not be deprived of the 
experts upon which it relies to develop the 
facts needed in exercising its legislative func- 
tions, 


Comparison with reorganization plans of 
regulatory agencies 

Although the statement was made at the 
hearing that the functions transferred were 
“routine” and “consistent * * in every 
respect” with past regulatory agency reorga- 
nization plans, the committee finds this is 
not the case, 

Even though there is much less justifica- 
tion for vesting total control of administra- 
tive functions in the Chairman of the Tariff 
Commission than in the chairman of regula- 
tory agencies, the committee finds that Re- 
organization Plan No, 2—in the enumerated 
functions transferred to the Chairman—goes 
substantially further than past reorganiza- 
tion plans. Reorganization Plans Nos. 8, 9, 
10, 11, and 13 of 1950, pertaining to the 
Federal] Trade Commission, the Federal Power 
Commission, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Federal Communications 
Commission, and the Civil Aeronautics Board 
are identical. A comparison of those plans 
with Reorganization Plan No. 2 faces this 
page. 

The committee noted that in past reorga- 
nizations of regulatory agencies, the plans 
specifically reserved to the commission or 
board its functions with respect to revising 
budget estimates and determining the dis- 
tribution of funds among the major pro- 
grams and purposes of the agency, Reorga- 
nization Plan No. 2 merely retains for the 
Commission the power to approve or dis- 
approve the Commission’s final budget re- 
quest. The allocation of funds among pro- 
grams, and the entire budget revision process 
would be vested in the Chairman. Thus, the 
plan turns over to the Chairman of the 
Tariff Commission the power of the purse in 
an unprecedented manner. 

The Chairman of the Tariff Commission is 
also given responsibility for “the formula- 
tion and implementation of plans and pol- 
icies designed to increase the effectiveness 
of the Commission.” He is given sole respon- 
sibility for the communication to the per- 
sonnel of the Commission of the “general 
policies“ of the Commission, Thus, in es- 
sence, policymaking and the authority to 
issue directives are also vested in the Chair- 
man of the Commission to a far greater de- 
gree than in the case of regulatory agencies. 


Tariff Commissioner’s views 


The Tariff Commission itself is not unani- 
mous in its recommendations of the plan. 
It is, in fact, divided 3 to 2 on its merits 
(there has been a vacancy since April 30, 
1966). The dissenting Commissioners took 
the position that the functions proposed to 
be transferred are substantive—not routine— 
and that strengthening the role of the 
Chairman could diminish the Commission’s 
traditional independence and objectivity and 
thus lessen its value to the Congress and to 
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the President. The Chairman of the Tariff 
Commission himself testified that although 
he knew about the plan for over a year, it 
was not revealed to other Commissioners 
until 3 days before it was sent to Congress 
on March 9, 1967. 


No saving shown 


The committee also noted that witnesses 
were unable to identify any dollar savings 
that would flow from the plan, even though 
the statute specifically requires that the Con- 
gress be provided with an estimate of the 
probable reduction of expenditures that will 
be accomplished. 


CONCLUSION 


The committee agrees with the stated ob- 
jective of the plan (to “promote efficient 
operation of the Tariff Commission”) and 
expresses its willingness to support those 
changes which are necessary to promote 
administrative efficiency while preserving the 
integrity and impartiality of the Commis- 
sion on trade and tariff matters. The commit- 
tee believes, however, that Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 would seriously endanger the in- 
dependence and impartiality of the Tariff 
Commission, which is vital to the perform- 
ance of its duties and its responsibilities to 
the Congress. The committee therefore, rec- 
ommends that Senate Resolution 114 be 
adopted. 


DOCUMENTATION OF THE VESSEL 
“OCEAN DELIGHT” 


The bill (S. 10) to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Treasury to cause 
the vessel Ocean Delight, owned by Saul 
Zwecker, of Port Clyde, Maine, to be doc- 
umented as a vessel of the United States, 
with coastwise privileges was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 10 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withsanding the provisions of section 4132 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended (46 U.S.C. 11), the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall cause the vessel Ocean Delight, 
owned by Saul Zwecker, of Port Clyde, Maine, 
to be documented as a vessel of the United 
States, upon compliance with the usual re- 
quirements, with the privilege of engaging 
in the coastwise trade so long as such vessel 
is owned by a citizen of the United States. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
228), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of this bill is to direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to document as 
a vessel of the United States with coastwise 
privileges the 42-foot fishing vessel Ocean 
Delight. 

REASON FOR THE BILL 

The Ocean Delight is a 42-foot fishing ves- 
sel constructed in Nova Scotia, Canada, in 
1951. The vessel is therefore ineligible to 
be documented for operation in the coast- 
wise trade under section 27 of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, and under section 4192 of 
the Revised Statutes (46 U.S.C, 11). 

The purpose of restricting documentation 
with coastwise privileges to vessels built in 
American shipyards is to encourage ship con- 
struction in the United States. It has been 
the policy of the United States since 1789 
to reserve the coastwise trade to vessels con- 
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structed in U.S. shipyards. However, from 
time to time and under special circumstances, 
Congress has passed legislation authorizing 
the documentation of vessels for use in the 
domestic trades although the vessel was 
built in a foreign country or otherwise lost 
its documentation because of a transfer to 
foreign registry. The committee considers 
each proposal for such documentation on its 
own merits. 

This vessel is owned by Saul Zwecker of 
Port Clyde, Maine. Mr. Zwecker is a citizen 
of the United States and intends to use this 
vessel for sardine fishing. In view of the 
hardship that would otherwise be imposed 
and because of the limited size and employ- 
ment of the vessel, the committee recom- 
mends approval of the bill. The committee 
believes that this exception is of such a 
limited and restricted nature that it will pose 
no threat to the general goals of our coast- 
wise restrictions or to the American ship- 
building industry. 


DOCUMENTATION OF THE VESSEL 
“EUGENIE II” 


The bill (S. 111) to authorize and di- 
rect the Secretary of the Treasury to 
cause the vessel Eugenie II, owned by 
J. C. Stout, of Milbridge, Maine, to be 
documented as a vessel of the United 
States with full coastwise privileges was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. 111 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 4132 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, as 
amended (46 U.S.C. 11) the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to cause 
that certain vessel now known as the Eugenie 
II. built in 1955 in New Brunswick, and now 
owned by J. C. Strout, of Milbridge, Maine, to 
be documented as a vessel of the United 
States with full coastwise privileges, upon 
compliance with the usual requirements so 
long as the vessel is owned, and shall con- 
3 to be owned, by a citizen of the United 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 228), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The bill directs the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to document as a vessel of the United 
States with coastwise privileges the 50-foot 
vessel Eugenie II. 

REASON FOR THE BILL 

The Eugenie II was built in New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, in 1955. The vessels is there- 
fore ineligible to be documented for opera- 
tion in the coastwise trade under section 27 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, and under 
section 4132 of the Revised Statutes (46 
U.S.C. 11). 

The purpose of restricting documentation 
with coastwise privileges to vessels built in 
American shipyards is to encourage ship con- 
struction in the United States. It has been 
the policy of the United States since 1789 to 
reserve the coastwise trade to vessels con- 
structed in U.S. shipyards. However, from 
time to time and under special circumstances, 
Congress has passed legislation authorizing 
the documentation of vessels for use in the 
domestic trades although the vessel was built 
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in a foreign country or otherwise lost its 
documentation because of a transfer to for- 
eign registry. The committee considers each 
proposal for such documentation on its own 
merits. 

This vessel is owned by J. C. Strout of Mil- 
bridge, Maine. Mr. Strout is a citizen of the 
United States and plans to use the 50-foot 
vessel in his work for charter passenger serv- 
ice and the carrying of mail from the main- 
land of the State of Maine to offshore is- 
lands and will provide a service that does 
not now exist. 

In view of the hardship that would other- 
wise be imposed and because of the limited 
size and employment of the vessel, the com- 
mittee recommends approval of the bill. The 
committee believes that this exception is of 
such a limited and restricted nature that it 
will pose no threat to the general goals of 
our coastwise restrictions or to the American 
shipbuilding industry. 


DOCUMENTATION OF THE VESSEL 
“DRAGGIN’ LADY” 


The bill (S. 690) to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to 
cause the vessel Draggin’ Lady, owned 
by George W. Stevenson, of Rockport, 
Maine, to be documented as a vessel of 
the United States with coastwise priv- 
ileges was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 690 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not 
withstanding the provisions of section 4132 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
as amended (46 U.S.C. 11), the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall cause the vessel Draggin’ 
Lady, owned by George W. Stevenson of Rock- 
port, Maine, to be documented as a vessel of 
the United States, upon compliance with the 
usual requirements, with the privilege of 
engaging in the coastwise trade so long as 
such vessel is owned by a citizen of the 
United States. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
ore 229), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The bill directs the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to document as a vessel of the United 
States with coastwise privileges the 56-foot 
vessel Draggin’ Lady. 


REASON FOR THE BILL 


The Draggin’ Lady was built in Nova Scotia, 
Canada, in 1958. The vessel is therefore in- 
eligible to be documented for operation in 
the coastwise trade under section 27 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920, and under sec- 
tion 4132 of the Revised Statutes (46 U.S.C. 
11). 

The purpose of restricting documentation 
with coastwise privileges to vessels built in 
American shipyards is to encourage ship con- 
struction in the United States. It has been 
the policy of the United States since 1789 to 
reserve the coastwise trade to vessels con- 
structed in US. shipyards. However, from 
time to time and under special circum- 
stances, Congress has passed legislation au- 
thorizing the documentation of vessels for 
use in the domestic trades, although the ves- 
sel was built in a foreign country or other- 
wise lost its documentation because of a 
transfer to foreign registry. The committee 
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considers each proposal for such documenta- 
tion on its own merits. 

This vessel is owned by George W. Steven- 
son of Rockport, Maine. Mr, Stevenson, a 
citizen of the United States, presently has 
this vessel under charter to the Department 
of Sea and Shore Fisheries of the State of 
Maine for 75 days per year engaging in a 
program of shrimp research as an exploratory 
trawler. This 56-foot vessel will be used by 
Mr. Stevenson to trawl for fish to be used as 
lobster bait by local lobster fishermen with 
Mr. Stevenson as master and his wife as cook. 

In view of the hardship that would other- 
wise be imposed and because of the limited 
size and employment of the vessel, the com- 
mittee recommends approval of the bill. The 
committee believes that this exception is of 
such a limited and restricted nature that it 
will pose no threat to the general goals of our 
coastwise restrictions or to the American 
shipbuilding industry. 


DOCUMENTATION OF THE VESSEL 
“ANNIE B.” 


The bill (S. 1093) to authorize the use 
of the vessel Annie B., in the coastwise 
trade was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any provision of law to the 
contrary, the vessel Annie B., owned by Wil- 
liam M, Fifield of Stonington, Maine, may be 
used in the coastwise trade so long as such 
vessel is owned by a citizen of the United 
States. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
a 230), explaining the purposes of the 

ill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize the 
use of the vessel Annie B. in the coastwise 
trade. 

REASON FOR THE BILL 

The vessel Annie B. was built in Canada 
and is therefore ineligible to be documented 
for operation in the coastwise trade under 
section 27 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, 
and under section 4132 of the Revised 
Statutes (46 U.S.C, 11). 

The purpose of restricting documentation 
with coastwise privileges to vessels built in 
American shipyards is to encourage ship 
construction in the United States. It has 
been the policy of the United States since 
1789 to reserve the coastwise trade to vessels 
constructed in U.S. shipyards. However, from 
time to time and under special circum- 
stances, Congress has passed legislation au- 
thorizing the documentation of vessels for 
use in the domestic trades although the 
vessel was built in a foreign country or other- 
wise lost its documentation because of a 
transfer to foreign registry. The committee 
considers each proposal for such documenta- 
tion on its own merits. 

The vessel is owned by Mr. William M. 
Fifield of Stonington, Maine, who is a citizen 
of the United States. Mr. Fifield, a lobster 
buyer, intends to use the vessel Annie B. to 
transport bait, supplies, and trap stock for 
lobster and crab fishermen between Burnt 
Cove and Vinal Haven, Maine. Capt. Paul 
Whitman, a master mariner, former St. Law- 
rence River pilot and cousin of Mr. Fifield, 
will be working in conjunction with the 
owner in the operation of this vessel. 

In view of the hardship that would other- 
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wise be imposed and because of the limited 
size and employment of the vessel, the com- 
mittee recommends approval of the bill. The 
committee believes that this exception is of 
such a limited and restricted nature that it 
will pose no threat to the general goals of 
our coastwise restrictions or to the American 
shipbuilding industry. 


DOCUMENTATION OF THE VESSEL 
“CAP'N FRANK” 


The bill (S. 1494) to authorize and di- 
rect the Secretary of Transportation to 
cause the vessel Cap'n Frank, owned by 
Ernest R. Darling, of South Portland, 
Maine, to be documented as a vessel of 
the United States with full coastwise 
privileges was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 1494 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 4132 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
as amended (46 U.S.C, 11), the Secretary of 
Transportation is authorized and directed to 
cause that certain vessel now known as the 
Cap’n Frank, built in 1958 in Nova Scotia, 
and now owned by Ernest R. Darling, of 
South Portland, Maine, to be documented 
as a vessel of the United States with full 
coastwise privileges upon compliance with 
the usual requirements so long as the ves- 
sel is owned, and shall continue to be owned, 
by a citizen of the United States, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
we 231), explaining the purposes of the 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The bill directs the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to document as a vessel of the 
United States with coastwise privileges the 
$8-foot 6-inch vessel Cap’n Frank. 


REASON FOR THE BILL 


The Cap’n Frank was built in Novia Scotia, 
Canada, in 1958. The vessel is therefore in- 
eligible to be documented for operation in 
the coastwise trade under section 27 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1920, and under sec- 
tion 4132 of the Revised Statutes (46 U.S.C. 
11). 

The purpose of restricting documentation 
with coastwise privileges to vessels built in 
American shipyards is to encourage ship con- 
struction in the United States. It has been 
the policy of the United States since 1789 to 
reserve the coastwise trade to vessels con- 
structed in U.S. shipyards. However, from 
time to time and under special circum- 
stances, Congress has passed legislation au- 
thorizing the documentation of vessels for 
use in the domestic trades although the ves- 
sel was built in a foreign country or other- 
wise lost its documentation because of a 
transfer to foreign registry. The committee 
considers each proposal for such documen- 
tation on its own merits. 

This vessel is owned by Ernest R. Darling 
of South Portland, Maine. Mr. Darling is a 
citizen of the United States and plans to 
use the 38-foot 6-inch vessel for chartering 
fishing parties and other passenger service. 
In view of the hardship that would other- 
wise be imposed and because of the limited 
size and employment of the vessel, the com- 
mittee recommends approval of the bill. The 
committee believes that this exception is of 
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such a limited and restricted nature that it 
will pose no threat to the general goals of our 
coaswise restrictions or to the American ship- 
building industry. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
BUDGET, 1967, FOR INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION (S. DOC. 
NO. 27) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed amendment to the budget, for 
the fiscal year 1967, in the amount of 
$17,400,000, for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which, with an accompany- 
ing paper was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1352. A bill to authorize adjustments in 
the amount of outstanding silver certificates, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 232). 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Hyman A. Friedman, of Pennsylvania, to be 
assayer of the mint of the United States at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. LAUSCHE (by request) : 

S. 1768. A bill to authorize the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, after investigation 
and hearing, to require the establishment of 
through routes and joint rates between 
motor common carriers of property, and be- 
tween such carriers and common carriers by 
rail, express, and water, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lausch when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 1769. A bill for the relief of Charles E. 

Blue; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CLARK (for himself and Mr. 
Scorr): 

S. 1770. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enlafge and improve the 
research facility near Bruceton, Pa., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

S. 1771. A bill to exclude U.S. Route No. 22 
from Haafsville to Easton, Pa., from being on 
the Interstate System and to provide for the 
designation of an alternative route; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLARK when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. HARTKE: 
S. 1772. A bill to provide for the estab- 
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lishment and administration of the Wabash 
River National Parkway in the State of In- 
diana; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ALLOTT: È 

S. 1773. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide cost-of-living 
increases in the insurance benefits payable 
thereunder; 

S. 1774. A bill to amend title IT of the So- 
cial Security Act to increase the annual 
amount individuals are permitted to earn 
without suffering deductions from the in- 
surance benefits payable to them under 
such title; 

S. 1775. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to provide for increases in 
old-age insurance benefits thereunder on 
account of delayed retirement; 

S. 1776. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to increase to $50 per month 
the minimum old-age insurance benefit pay- 
able under section 202 thereof; 

S. 1777. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to increase the amount of 
the widow’s and widower’s insurance bene- 
fits payable thereunder; and 

S. 1778. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to increase to $50 per 
month the minimum old-age insurance ben- 
efit, to increase the amount of widow’s and 
widower's insurance benefits, to provide for 
increases in old-age insurance benefits on ac- 
count of delayed retirement, to increase the 
annual amount individuals are permitted to 
earn without suffering deductions from the 
insurance benefits payable to them under 
such title, and to provide for cost-of-living 
increases in the benefits payable under such 
title; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ALtorr when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH (for himself, 
Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. 
MONDALE, Mr. Morse, Mr. NELSON, 
and Mr. PROXMIRE) : 

S. 1779. A bill to establish an interna- 
tional health, education, and labor pro- 
gram to provide open support for private, 
nongovernmental activities in the fields of 
health, education, and labor, and other wel- 
fare fields; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YarsoroucH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Ervin, and Mr. Dopp): 

S. J. Res. 84. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


—ͤ— — gu. 


RESOLUTION 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
A REPORT TO THE OFFICE OF 
EMERGENCY PLANNING CON- 
CERNING FOREST AND GRASS 
FIRES 


Mr. RANDOLPH submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 120) to print as a Senate 
document a report of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning concerning forest and 
grass fires, which was referred to the 
si pe on Rules and Administra- 

on. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. RANDOLPH, 
hiss appears under a separate head- 

g.) 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR DEAN E. 
SHARP TO APPEAR AS A WITNESS 
IN THE CASE OF THE UNITED 
STATES AGAINST PHILLIP KIT- 
ZER, SR., ET AL. 


Mr. HART submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 121), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary: 
S. Res. 121 


Whereas, in the case of United States of 
America, plaintiff, against Phillip Kitzer, Sr., 
et al. defendants, Criminal 445, pending in 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of North Dakota, Southwestern Division, 
subpoenas duces tecum and ad testificandum 
were issued upon the application of the 
defendant, George Hruban, and addressed to 
Dean E. Sharp, an assistant counsel to the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, United 
States Senate, one directing him to appear 
as a witness before the said court on the 
10th day of May 1967 at 10 o'clock ante- 
meridian and to give testimony in the above 
entitled cause, and to bring with him docu- 
ments and tape recordings turned over to 
said Dean E. Sharp by Philip Kitzer, Jr., con- 
cerning a telephone conversation with Cyrus 
Magnusson on or about June 20, 1965, said 
material being in the possession of and un- 
der the control of the Senate of the United 
States; and 

Whereas, said Dean E. Sharp was also 
served with a subpoena ad testificandum 
upon application of the above-named de- 
fendant, directing him to appear as a witness 
before the said court on the 12th day of 
May, 1967, at 2 o’clock postmeridian and to 
give testimony in the above entitled cause, 
such testimony being based upon informa- 
tion secured by said Dean E. Sharp pursuant 
to his official duties as an employee of the 
Senate; and 

Whereas, said Dean E. Sharp was served 
with a subsequent subpena duces tecum 
upon application of the defendant Phillip 
Kitzer, Junior, directing him to appear as 
a witness before the said court on the 
16th day of May 1967 at 10 o’clock anteme- 
ridian and to give testimony in the above en- 
titled cause, and to bring with him all docu- 
ments lawfully available to him concerning 
his relationship with the affairs of American 
Allied Insurance Co., a Minnesota corpora- 
tion, as well as documents lawfully available 
to him or in his possession relevant to the 
affairs of said corporation, or its officers and 
directors, including but not limited to, docu- 
ments showing or revealing any relationship, 
interest, or investigative interest of any state 
or federal officials to any of the affiairs of said 
corporation or persons known by him to be 
associated therewith, and to bring with him 
any physical objects, including, but not lim- 
ited to, sonic recordings relevant to the fore- 
going: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That by the privileges of the Sen- 
ate of the United States no evidence under 
the control and in the possession of the 
Senate of the United States can, by the man- 
date of process of the ordinary courts of 
justice, be taken from such control or posses- 
sion, but by its permission; be it further 

Resolved, That by the privilege of the 
Senate and by rule XXX thereof, no Mem- 
ber or Senate employees is authorized to 
produce Senate documents but by order of 
the Senate, and information secured by Sen- 
ate staff employees pursuant to their official 
duties as employees of the Senate may not be 
revealed without the consent of the Senate; 
be it further 

Resolved, That when it appears by the or- 
der of the court or of the judge thereof, or of 
any legal officer charged with the admin- 
istration of the orders of such court or judge, 
that testimony of an employee of the Senate 
of the United States is needful for use in any 
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court of justice or before any judge or such 
legal officer for the promotion of justice and, 
further, such testimony may involve docu- 
ments, communications, conversations, and 
matters related thereto under the control of 
or in the possession of the Senate of the 
United States, the Senate of the United 
States will take such order thereon as will 
promote the ends of justice consistently with 
the privileges and rights of the Senate; be 
it further 

Resolved, That Dean E. Sharp, assistant 
counsel of the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, be authorized to appear at the place 
and before the court named in the subpenas 
duces tecum before mentioned, but shall not 
take with him any papers or documents on 
file in his office or under his control or in 
his possession as assistant counsel of the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly 
of the Committee on the Judiciary; be it 
further 

Resolved, That when said court determines 
that any of the documents, papers, com- 
munications, and memoranda called for in 
the subpena duces tecum have become part 
of the official transcripts of public proceed- 
ings of the Senate by virtue of their inclu- 
sion in the official minutes and official tran- 
scripts of such proceedings for dissemina- 
tion to the public upon order of the Senate 
or pursuant to the rules of the Senate, and, 
further, that such documents, papers, com- 
munications, and memoranda are material 
and relevant to the issues pending before 
said court, then the said court, through any 
of its officers or agents, have full permission 
to attend with all proper parties to the pro- 
ceeding, and then always at any place under 
the orders and control of the Senate, and 
take copies of such documents, papers, com- 
munications, and memoranda in possession 
or control of the aforementioned Dean E. 
Sharp which the court has found to be part 
of the official transcripts of public proceed- 
ings of the Senate by virtue of their inclusion 
in the official minutes and official transcripts 
of such proceedings for dissemination to the 
public upon order of the Senate or pursuant 
to the rules of the Senate, and which the 
court has found are material and relevant to 
the issues pending before said court, except- 
ing any other documents, papers, communi- 
cations and memoranda (including, but not 
limited to, minutes and transcripts of 
executive sessions and any evidence of wit- 
nesses in respect thereto) which the court 
or other proper officer thereof shall desire 
as such matters are within the privileges 
of the Senate; be it further 

Resolved, That Dean E. Sharp, assistant 
counsel to the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, in response to the aforementioned sub- 
penas shall testify to any matter deter- 
mined by the court to be material and rele- 
vant (1) for the purposes of identification of 
any document or documents, provided said 
document or documents have previously been 
made available to the general public, and 
(2) to the offer of proof made by James 
Shellow, Esquire, attorney for defendant 
George Hruban, and Frank Oliver, Esquire, 
attorney for defendant Phillip Kitzer, Junior, 
but said Dean E. Sharp shall respectfully 
decline to testify concerning any and all 
other matters that may be based on his 
knowledge acquired by him in his official 
capacity either by reason of documents and 
papers appearing in the files of said sub- 
committee or by virtue of conversations or 
communication with any person or persons 
and he shall respectfully decline to testify 
concerning any matter or matters within the 
privilege of the attorney-client relationship 
existing between said Dean E. Sharp and the 
said subcommittee or any of its members; be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the said court as a respect- 
ful answer to the aforementioned subpenas. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF THROUGH 
ROUTES AND JOINT RATES BE- 
TWEEN MOTOR COMMON CAR- 
RIERS OF PROPERTY, AND BE- 
TWEEN SUCH CARRIERS AND 
COMMON CARRIERS BY RAIL, ETC. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. I send to the desk for 
introduction a bill intended to provide 
an alternative legislative approach to- 
ward authorizing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, after investigation 
and hearing, to require the establish- 
ment of through routes and joint rates 
between motor common carriers of prop- 
erty, and between such carriers and com- 
mon carriers by rail, express, and water, 
and for other purposes. 

I do so by request of the American 
Trucking Associations in order that this 
bill can be considered in conjunction 
with the forthcoming hearings on S. 751, 
a bill introduced at the request of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by 
Senator Macnuson and myself, to grant 
authority to the Commission to require 
such through routes and joint rates. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this bill be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S.1768) to authorize the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, after 
investigation and hearing, to require the 
establishment of through routes and 
joint rates between motor common car- 
riers of property, and between such 
carriers and common carriers by rail, 
express, and water, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Lauschz, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


S. 1768 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
216(e) of the Interstate Commerce Act (49 
U.S.C, 316(e)) is amended by amending that 
portion of the second sentence preceding the 
proviso to read as follows: 

“Whenever, after hearing, upon complaint 
or in an investigation of its own initiative, 
the Commission shall be of the opinion that 
any individual or joint rate, fare, or charge, 
demanded, charged, or collected by any com- 
mon carrier or carriers by motor vehicle or 
by any common carrier or carriers by motor 
vehicle in conjunction with any common 
carrier or carriers by railroad and/or express 
and/or water for transportation in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, or any classifica- 
tion, rule, regulation, or practice whatso- 
ever of such carrier or carriers affecting such 
rate, fare, or charge or the value of the serv- 
ice thereunder, is or will be unjust or un- 
reasonable, or unjustly discriminatory or 
unduly preferential or unduly prejudicial, 
it shall determine and prescribe the lawful 
rate, fare, or charge or the maximum or min- 
imum, or maximum and minimum rate, fare, 
or charge thereafter to be observed, or the 
lawful classification, rule, regulation, or 
practice thereafter to be made effective and 
the Commission shall, whenever deemed by 
it to be necessary or desirable in the public 
interest, after hearing, upon complaint or 
upon its own initiative without a complaint, 
establish reasonable through routes and joint 
rates, fares, charges, regulations, or practices, 
applicable to the transportation of passen- 
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gers by common carriers by motor vehicle, 
or to the transportation of property by com- 
mon carriers of property by motor vehicle, or 
by such carriers and/or common carriers by 
railroad and/or express and/or water, or 
the maxima or minima, or maxima and 
minima, to be charged, and, when the car- 
riers invloved cannot agree, the divisions of 
such rates, fares, or charges, and the terms 
and conditions under which such through 
routes shall be operated. In establishing any 
such through route the Commission shall 
not require any carrier, without its consent, 
to embrace in such route substantially less 
than the entire length of its route and of 
any intermediate carrier operated in con- 
junction and under a common management 
or control therewith, which lies between the 
termini of such proposed through route, 
(a) unless such inclusion of lines would 
make the through route unreasonably long 
as compared with another practicable 
through route which could otherwise be 
established, or (b) unless the Commission 
finds that the through route proposed to be 
established is needed in order to provide ade- 
quate, and more efficient or more economic, 
transportation: Provided, That in prescribing 
through routes the Commission shall, so far 
as is consistent with the public interest, and 
subject to the foregoing limitations in clauses 
(a) and (b), give reasonable preference to 
the carrier which originates the traffic. No 
through routes and joint rate applicable 
thereto shall be established by the Commis- 
sion for the purpose of assisting any carrier 
that would participate therein to meet its 
financial needs. No joint rate shall be pre- 
scribed except, in the absence of an accepta- 
ble agreement among participating carriers, 
upon a finding by the Commission that the 
rate or charge is adequate to support and 
sustain the joint service; is subject to pro- 
vision for reasonable circuity; and that the 
carriers involved are financially and other- 
wise fit. In the event any carrier party to a 
through route and joint rate established 
hereunder fails promptly to pay divisions 
or make interline settlements with other 
carriers party thereto, the Commission shall 
order the prompt payment or settlement of 
such divisions or interline settlements, and 
in the event of undue delinquency, shall, sub- 
ject to such rules and regulations as it may 
prescribe, permit the cancellation of such 
through routes and joint rates on short 
notice, Except for failure to pay divisions 
or make interline settlements, if any tariff 
or schedule canceling any through route or 
joint rate, fare, charge, or classification, 
whether established under section 216(c) or 
prescribed hereunder, without the consent 
of all carriers party thereto or authorization 
by the Commission, is suspended by the 
Commission for investigation, the burden of 
proof shall be upon the carrier or carriers 
proposing such cancellation to show that it 
is consistent with the public interest:”. 


ENLARGEMENT OF U.S. BUREAU OF 
MINES FACILITY AT BRUCETON, 
PA. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
enlarge and improve the Bureau of Mines 
facility at Bruceton, Pa. The junior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] 
joins me in introducing this legislation. 
This bill was introduced by my colleague 
and me as S. 2547 in the 89th Congress. 

A similar bill is being introduced today 
in the House of Representatives by Rep- 
resentatives ROBERT J. CORBETT, JAMES J. 
G. FULTON, ELMER J. HOLLAND, and WIL- 
LIAM S. MoorHEAD. 

This bill provides for the expansion of 
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the Bureau of Mine’s facilities at Bruce- 
ton, and the closing of the Bureau’s re- 
search and administrative office on 
Forbes Street in downtown Pittsburgh. 
There is no reason why this inefficient 
arrangement should continue. There is a 
13-mile distance separating the two loca- 
tions. It is the judgment of the Bureau of 
Mines that the consolidation should take 
place at the Bruceton location, where 
there is sufficient room for expansion. 

In terms of national goals, the re- 
search conducted in the Pittsburgh area 
by the Bureau of Mines laboratory is im- 
portant. More research space is needed, 
however. 

The removal of the Pittsburgh activ- 
ities to Bruceton would have another ad- 
vantage. Next door to the Pittsburgh fa- 
cility is the campus of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, which is badly in 
need of room for expansion. I am in- 
formed by the trustees that Carnegie 
Tech would like very much to buy the 
Bureau of Mines’ building on Forbes 
Street. 

The bill which I introduce today would 
allow Carnegie Tech to purchase the 
Forbes Street facility at its fair market 
value. This bill would allow for the ex- 
pansion of a fine educational institution 
and the modernization of an important 
Government research facility. I would 
hope the Senate will give this measure 
favorable attention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1770) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to enlarge and im- 
prove the research facility near Bruce- 
ton, Pa., and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. CLARK (for himself and Mr. 
Scott), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PROVISION FOR NEW INTERSTATE 
78 HIGHWAY NEAR EASTON, PA. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
exclude U.S. Route No. 22 from Haafs- 
ville to Easton, Pa., from being on the 
Interstate System and to provide for the 
designation of an alternative route. 

The suggested route would be on a 
corridor south of the cities of Allentown, 
Bethlehem, and Easton. The new corri- 
dor, instead of U.S. Route 22, would be 
designated a part of Interstate 78. 

This bill, in which my colleague, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], 
joins as a cosponsor, is designed to elim- 
inate a severe local highway safety prob- 
lem. I am referring to the toll of acci- 
dents on U.S. Route 22, the Lehigh 
Valley Thruway, which in the opinion 
of many is inadequate to handle the vol- 
ume of traffic funneling through this 
gateway to Pennsylvania. 

Studies by the Joint Planning Com- 
mission of Lehigh and Northampton 
Counties, and the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Highways have resulted in a 
plan to build a new east-west express- 
way, on a location south of the three 
cities. 

I might add that the State of New 
Jersey is cooperating with the plan. I 
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am informed that agreement is near on 
the establishment of a new Delaware 
River Bridge crossing some two and a 
half to 3 miles south of the existing 
Route 22 bridge at Easton. 

The highway plan needs the sanction 
of the Federal Highway Administration 
to shift the I-78 designation to the new 
corridor. It should be pointed out the 
new corridor is 5.4 miles longer than the 
Route 22 corridor. The allocation of this 
additional mileage could be handled ad- 
ministratively by the State department 
of highways. 

I should add that this bill has been 
introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive FreD B. Rooney, who represents the 
congressional district involved. 

Because the Bureau of Public Roads 
has not approved the shift in I-78 des- 
ignation to the new corridor, my col- 
league, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Scott], and I are asking the Senate 
to permit this sorely needed new highway 
to be expedited. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1771) to exclude U.S. Route 
No. 22 from Haafsville to Easton, Pa., 
from being on the Interstate System and 
to provide for the designation of an alter- 
native route, introduced by Mr. CLARK 
(for himself and Mr. Scorr), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Works. 


WABASH RIVER SCENIC PARKWAY— 
155TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
GRAND COUNCIL OF THE 12 IN- 
DIAN TRIBES AT MASSASSINWAY 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, 155 
years ago today on May 15, 1812, Tecum- 
seh, the great Shawnee chief called to- 
gether 12 Indian tribes: Miamis, Dela- 
wares, Wyandots, Chippewas, Ottawas, 
Weas, Piankeshaws, Shawnees, Kicka- 
poos, Eel Rivers, Potawatomies, and Win- 
nebagoes, at Massassinway Council 
Grounds, which overlook the great bend 
of the Wabash River, 4 miles east of 
Peru, Ind. President James Madison had 
a vital stake in the outcome of the Grand 
Council. Tecumseh wanted to unite the 
tribes with the British against the new 
nation—war with England was immi- 
nent. 

On this commemorative date I intro- 
duce a bill to provide for the Wabash 
River Scenic Parkway. My bill author- 
izes the Secretary of the Interior in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to survey and select a right-of- 
way for a broad meandering roadway 
originating near Fort Wayne, Ind. The 
parkway would follow the winding scenic 
and historically significant Wabash River 
to the “toe” of Indiana where the Wa- 
bash meets the Ohio and Tradewater 
Rivers in Kentucky. 

The Wabash River Scenic Parkway 
would provide access routes to areas of 
scenic wonder and sites rich with Indian 
lore—including the Grand Council 
Grounds—and others of historical sig- 
nificance such as Old Vincennes, first 
capital of the Northwest Territory. The 
parkway provides a safer roadway than 
we now have traversing this corridor of 
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Indiana and would further encourage 
tourist travel across the Hoosier State. 

The Wabash River route more than 
fulfills the preliminary criteria for a na- 
tional system of scenic parkways and 
roads as outlined in the Recreation Ad- 
visory Council study entitled, “A Pro- 
posed Program for Scenic Roads and 
Parkways” prepared for the President's 
Council on Recreation and Natural 
Beauty. 

The study suggests that guidelines 
for such scenic parkways must have: 
First, a quality of existing or potential 
scenic features or recreational, historical, 
educational, scientific or cultural values 
and access to them; second, a variety of 
experience for persons using the highway 
and complementary facilities; third, 
proximity to urban areas; fourth, eco- 
nomic feasibility; fifth, location as re- 
lated to general geographic distribution 
of similar features and facilities; sixth, 
geometric and structural design of the 
highway, as well as highway safety fea- 
tures; seventh adaptability to develop- 
ment and public use; eighth, compati- 
bility with recreational, esthetic, and 
conservation needs of the area and a con- 
sideration of competing highway trans- 
portation needs. 

The varied scenery—history and nat- 
ural beauty to which the Wabash River 
Parkway grants access ranges from a 
prehistoric Indian site, near Evansville; 
early pioneer days, northwest territorial 
capital at Vincennes, Indian battlefields. 
like the Mississinewa Battlegrounds; 
the early canal days, the Wabash and 
Erie Canal; natural rock bridges; old 
grist mills; covered bridges; reservoirs; 
lakes; heavily wooded sections; a na- 
tional memorial—George Rogers Clark; 
New Harmony, the site of the colony 
founded by Robert Owens; and the toe“ 
of Indiana where the beautiful Wabash 
meets the mighty Ohio River close to 
Mount Vernon, Ind. 

Many of my colleagues will agree that 
national scenic parkways and roads are 
desperately needed to display the his- 
torically significant sites within the var- 
ious States. Such a national system 
would help us save some of the areas of 
natural beauty while at the same time 
provide the utility of safe access roads 
across this great land. 

Let me cite some examples of the im- 
portance of the proposed Wabash River 
route and what people would see in a 
trip along a river famed in song and 
literature. 

UPPER WABASH PARKWAY AREA 

Canal Street or Front Street, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is the restoration of a fa- 
mous trading center along the Wabash 
River, and later the Wabash and Erie 
Canal. The restoration features replicas 
of oldtime gaslights and period restau- 
rants. The completed restoration would 
allow youngsters to visualize the sites of 
“the city” which greeted the barge men, 
traders, trappers, and farmers selling 
their produce in exchange for gold and 
manufactured goods. 

Capt. Williams Wells’ home in Kiki- 
onga—IiIndian name for Fort Wayne—is 
the place of Miami Chieftain Little 
Turtle’s death, Captain Wells himself 
died a hero 3 months after the convening 
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of the Grand Council at Massassinway 
in the Fort Dearborn Massacre—Chicago. 

The Huntington, Salamonie, and Mis- 
sissinewa Reservoirs have been con- 
structed by the Army Corps of Engineers 
for flood prevention, but also incorpo- 
rated recreational facilities for camping, 
hiking and boating as well as wildlife 
protection. 

The Salamonie River State Forest— 
near Wabash, Ind., is a 621-acre forest 
in front of the Salamonie Reservoir 
Dam. 

Massassinway is a ridge formed by the 
bluffs at a point which the Mississinewa 
River joins the Wabash. It is thought 
that as many as 3,000 Indians lived along 
the ridge at Massassinway, 4 miles east 
of Peru, Ind. 

The Frances Slocum State Park, Mi- 
ami County, Ind., is important to pioneer 
history. Frances Slocum was a pioneer 
child kidnapped by the Indians in 1778 
near Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and raised by 
the Miami Indians. She later married 
Chief Shepoconah who was war chief 
at the great Miami Indian complex at 
Massassinway from 1798 to 1812. Mas- 
sassinway was burned out by Capt. 
Zachery Taylor's center unit of Col. Wil- 
liam Russell’s command. The expedition 
took place in July 1813. Capt. Zachery 
Taylor had marched with 573 men from 
Vallonia—southern Indiana’s Jackson 
County—a 500-mile round trip—to burn 
out the Indians. Our 12th President, then 
U.S. Army captain, records in his jour- 
nal: 

Massassinway . . . where we found four or 
five distinct villages; one pretty strongly for- 
tified adjoining which was a very consider- 
able encampment of Indians... all of 
which we destroyed. 


The remainder of the Indians relocated 
up the Mississinewa River at what be- 
came known as Deaf Man’s Village. The 
Frances Slocum grave marker records 
that she lived at the site 32 years—from 
1815 to 1847. 

Frances Slocum’s husband Chief She- 
poconah turned his authority as war 
chief over to Chief Francis Godfroy in 
1812. He held that post until 1840. His 
descendant—Mrs. Eva Godfroy Bossley— 
is currently secretary to the Miami In- 
dian Tribe of Indiana and is the in- 
dividual responsible for ceremonies com- 
memorating the Grand Council site to- 
day at Peru, Ind. 

Chief Francis Godfroy was specifically 
singled out by Gen. William Henry Har- 
rison, later our ninth President, in or- 
ders to Colonel Campbell in 1812 as one 
of “those chiefs that are friendly to the 
American cause.” 

Paradise Springs, Ind., is the site of the 
Indian Treaty of 1826. This famous 
treaty provided the right-of-way for the 
Michigan Road through the land of the 
Potawatomies and the right-of-way for 
the Wabash and Erie Canal through 
lands held by the Miami Indians, By 
1835 steamboat and barge traffic thrived 
on the Wabash with goods shipped from 
Cincinnati, Ohio. By 1837 the Wabash 
and Erie Canal reached Peru. 

MIDDLE WABASH PARKWAY AREA 

Ouiatanon—Lafayette, Ind., where 
Frenchmen and Jesuit priests, following 
the example of Champlain and La Salle, 
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established in 1717, by authority of the 
Canadian Government, the first trading 
post within the present Indiana bound- 
aries. Shortly after the French and In- 
dian war of the 1760’s—Pontiac, the Ot- 
tawa chieftain who had captured Fort 
Miami, at the site of the present city of 
Fort Wayne, went on to capture British 
Lt. Edward Jenkins at Ouiatanon and 
held him prisoner as a show of rebellion 
against English rule. 

The Tippecanoe Battlefield, near La- 
fayette, made William Henry Harrison 
famous—“Tippecanoe and Tyler, too.” 
This historic battle took place on Novem- 
ber 7, 1811. Harrison marched a thousand 
men to Tippecanoe. Tecumseh, who was 
preaching union to the Creeks in the 
south, had turned leadership of the 
Shawnee braves to his brother, the 
Prophet. Harrison and his forces com- 
pletely routed the Indians in the battle 
of Tippecanoe. Tecumseh's dream of an 
Indian federation was destroyed. 

Flint, near Independence, Ind., be- 
tween Lafayette and Attica on the Wa- 
bash River, is the site of the famous flint 
fields where the midwest Indian tribes 
derived the materials for arrowheads. 
During spring plowing in the area many 
Indian relics and flint arrowheads are 
uncovered, even today. 

Portland Arch, between Attica and 
Covington, is a beautiful natural bridge 
of rock. It is larger than the famous 
“Natural Bridge of Virginia.” It spans a 
picturesque creek in a wooded area. 

Cayuga is the site of William Harrison’s 
crossing, en route to the Battle of Tip- 
pecanoe. 

Turkey Run State Park is filled with 
interesting trails, rock formations, and 
beautiful woods. 

Terre Haute, Ind., farther down on 
the Wabash River, was founded in 1816 
as a trading post and frontier town. This 
was the site of Fort Harrison and the 
gateway to the far West for settlers 
seeking new lands. It is also the home 
of Paul Dresser, author of the song, “On 
the Banks of the Wabash Far Away.” 
The Eugene V. Debs home at Terre Haute 
was recently given National Historic 
Landmark status by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Interior. 


SOUTHERN WABASH PARKWAY AREA 


Merom Bluff, Sullivan County, Ind., 
is part of the Harrison Trail from Terre 
Haute to Vincennes, Harrison’s 1,000 
men camped at Merom Bluff before pro- 
ceeding to the Battle of Tippecanoe. The 
bluffs, rising 200 feet above the Wabash 
River, are a result of sandstone deposited 
during the Pennsylvania glacier age. 
Merom Bluff is the site of Devil’s Back- 
bone, a major Indian campground. 

Vincennes, the old northwest terri- 
torial capital, is also the site of Fort 
Sackville and the George Rogers Clark 
National Memorial. It was at Vincennes 
that the Lincoln family crossed over 
into Illinois in 1836. 

The White River adds force to the 
Wabash River west of Princeton, Ind. 

At New Harmony, almost to the “toe” 
of Indiana, is the restoration of the Rap- 
pite House. Father George Rapp founded 
Harmonie on the Wabash River in 1814. 
The Rappites were a German religious 
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group from Pennsylvania seeking to 
establish a socialist settlement in the 
wilderness. New Harmony is also the 
site of Robert Owen’s experiment at 
communal living from 1825 to 1827. 

Both New Harmony and Mount Ver- 
non in Posey County have many historic 
buildings and sites of natural beauty. 

Mount Vernon is the point where the 
Wabash River meets the Ohio River 
and the Wabash River Scenic Parkway 
meets the Ohio River Parkway for which 
I will reintroduce legislation later this 
session. Mount Vernon is the site of the 
Riverside Hotel constructed in 1828 as 
a private home and owned at different 
times by Presidents William Henry Har- 
rison and John Tyler. 

I urge my colleagues to join with me in 
encouraging the establishment of a na- 
tional system of scenic parkways. Land 
and rights-of-way each day become 
more expensive, scenic sites more and 
more cluttered with our rapidly expand- 
ing urban and industrial growth. Soon 
all the oldtimers who know the history 
of these areas and the Indian lore will 
be gone. Our children will grow up with- 
out the advantage of a firsthand look at 
many scenic and historic wonders, un- 
less we move soon to establish such a 
system. 

Hopefully all U.S. citizen and foreign 
visitors can have access to such sites as 
that of the Grand Council of Indians 
meeting, which occurred 3 weeks prior 
to the War of 1812 and determined 
the fate of our young Nation. The 
Wabash Scenic Parkway would accom- 
plish this end. On the commemorative 
date of the Grand Council, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I include in the Recorp, Secretary 
Udall’s letter to Mrs. Eva Godfroy Bos- 
sley. I appreciate Secretary Udall’s per- 
sonal interest in helping to preserve our 
Indian lore, historical sites, and natural 
beauty and also commend those who are 
working to keep our history “alive.” 

Before reading Secretary Udall's letter 
I would like to point out that the Hon- 
orable Robert E. Peterson, Indiana State 
senator, will be the speaker at the com- 
memorative ceremonies at the Godfroy 
Cemetery today. Senator Peterson, 
a personal friend of mine, has long been 
interested in measures to preserve our 
history. He is a young man, a vital, hard- 
working young man and I am certain 
he will be a welcome addition to the 
program. 

Here is the text of the Secretary’s 
letter: 

Mrs. EVA GopFRoy BOSSLEY, 
Secretary, the Miami Tribe of Indiana, 
Peru, Ind. 

Dax Mrs. Bossier: Senator Hartke has 
brought to my attention the commemorative 
ceremonies the Miami Tribe of Indiana plans 
to hold on May 15 at the Chief Godfroy 
Cemetery. These ceremonies will pay tribute 
to the Grand Council of the midwest tribes 
that rebuffed Tecumseh’s effort to consoli- 
date Indian sentiment in favor of joining 
in the impending War of 1812. Tecumseh 
went to Canada and joined the British and 
fought with them until his death. This 
council of Indians 155 years ago near the 
present city of Peru, Indiana, showed that 
most of the Indians in that part of the Old 
Northwest wanted no more bloodshed and 
desired to live in peace. The Department of 
the Interior applauds all local efforts to 
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commemorate and keep alive the historical 
events of significance in their region. We 
wish you and the Miami Tribe of Indiana 
every success in your ceremonies. 
Sincerely yours, 
STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


I ask unanimous consent to include the 
text of my letter to Mrs. Bossley, in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1772) to provide for the 
establishment and administration of the 
Wabash River National Parkway in the 
State of Indiana, introduced by Mr. 
HarTKE, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A letter presented by Mr. HARTKE is as 
follows: 

May 10, 1967. 
Mrs, Eva Goprroy BossLEx, 
Secretary, the Miami Tribe of Indiana, 
Peru, Ind. 

Dear Mrs. BossLey: I am very pleased with 
the personal attention that the Honorable 
Stewart Udall, Secretary of the Interior, has 
shown to the 155th Anniversary of the Grand 
Council, May 15, 1967. 

I regret that the press of Senate business 
prevents my attendance at the ceremonies. 
However, I want you to know of my personal 
pledge of every effort to secure National 
Historical Landmark status for the Godfrey 
Cemetery—the site of the historic Grand 
Council meeting in 1812. During my 1965 
tour of the area along the Wabash River 
I was very much impressed with the rich 
Indian lore of the site and its historical 
significance. One can envision the meeting 
of the 12 tribes and feel the tension of the 
times—the threat of war with England and 
the fear that the Indians would unite with 
the British against a very young and vulner- 
able nation. 

I want to commend you who have kept 
the Godfrey Cemetery and its historical 
importance before Hoosiers. I am glad to 
join you in your efforts to preserve our 
heritage. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
Vance HARTKE, 
U.S. Senator. 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
A REPORT OF THE OFFICE OF 
EMERGENCY PLANNING CON- 
CERNING FOREST AND GRASS 
FIRES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order of 
May 11, 1967, to print as a Senate doc- 
ument the report of the Director of 
Emergency Planning, relating to forest 
and grass fires, be rescinded. 

The distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the chairman 
of the Committee on Public Works, has 
submitted a resolution covering this 
report, which has been appropriately re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The resolution (S. Res. 120) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the report of the Office of 
Emergency Planning concerning forest and 
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grass fires prepared in accordance with the 
provisions of section 13 of Public. Law 89- 
767, be printed together with illustrations 
as a Senate document. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed 250 addition- 
al copies of such document for the use of the 
Committee on Public Works. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON FEDERAL 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency has available copies of a report 
containing a listing of each housing pro- 
gram under the Federal Government, a 
brief explanation of its purpose, how it 
operates, the extent of its coverage and 
its progress to date. The programs are 
those administered by the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, and the Farm- 
ers Home Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Copies may be obtained from the Sub- 
committee on Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs, room 5226, New Senate Office 
Building. 


MID-DECADE CENSUS—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the State 
of Pennsylvania, which I represent, is 
one of the most complex States in the 
Nation, In the East we are a part of the 
great eastern megalopolis and on our 
western boundary we are part of the in- 
dustrial Midwest—the Ruhr of America. 
We are a State of big cities, small towns, 
countryside, and exploding suburbs. 
There is scarcely a great national op- 
portunity or national problem that does 
not touch the State of Pennsylvania in 
some way. Therefore, we as Pennsylva- 
nians know better than most how fast 
this Nation is changing around us, and 
with only one national census every 10 
years how difficult it is to know how 
these changes are affecting people. 

One out of five Americans changes 
residence each year. Communities 
change and sometimes disappear with 
the coming and going of industry. At 
times whole communities will spring up 
on the other side of the American Con- 
tinent because an industry has decided 
to move. All of this, of course, affects my 
State. It is still local officials who must 
face the full force of the changes that 
are taking place around us. National es- 
timates are not much help to them. A 
high school principal in Philadelphia 
needs to have accurate information 
about his community and the young- 
sters in it. 

The only source for this kind of in- 
formation is a national census. The in- 
formation contained in a national census 
is basically usefully for 5 years. But the 
last 5 years of each decade in our day 
and age are the bad statistical years. We 
already have 5-year censuses in almost 
every other field, including the counting 
of farm animals. In the last 5 years of 
each decade we try to “muddle through” 
and muddling through is not good 
3 any more in a space-age Amer- 
ca. 
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For these reasons, as a Senator from 
Pennsylvania, as a former mayor of Phil- 
adelphia, I should like to commend my 
colleague from Pennsylvania, Congress- 
man WILLIAM GREEN, for the splendid 
work he is doing in advancing legislation 
which he has introduced in the House of 
Representatives to authorize a mid- 
decade census. As chairman of the House 
subcommittee charged with jurisdiction 
of the census, Congressman GREEN has 
begun hearings which I hope will result 
in the prompt adoption by the House of 
Representatives of this bill. 

A companion bill, S. 419, has been in- 
troduced in the Senate by the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye]. This legis- 
lation has my full support, and I should 
like at this time to be granted unanimous 
consent to be listed as a cosponser of 
S. 419 at the next printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN] be added as a sponsor of S. 612, the 
Dairy Import Act of 1967, at the bill’s 
next printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] be 
added as a sponsor of S. 1717, the med- 
ical stockpile donation bill, at its next 


printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hansen] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 1703) to amend 
the Service Contract Act of 1965 to ex- 
clude from such act contracts with the 
Post Office Department, the principal 
purpose of which is the transportation, 
handling, or delivery of the mails. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH] be 
added as a cosponsor of S. 852, the bill 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to furnish financial assistance for certain 
projects in the rural conservation and 
development program, and that his name 
be listed among the sponsors at the next 
printing of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of S. 1599—a bill assisting in 
the protection of the consumer by en- 
abling him, under certain conditions, to 
rescind the retail sale of goods or serv- 
ices when the sale is entered into at a 
place other than the address of the sell- 
er—that the name of the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER] be added 
as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
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imous consent that, at the next printing 
of Senate Joint Resolution 80, a consti- 
tutional amendment calling for the rep- 
resentation of the District of Columbia 
in Congress, that the following Members’ 
names be added as cosponsors: Senator 
PHILIP Hart, Senator WARREN G. Macnu- 
son, Senator Rosert C. BYRD, and Sena- 
tor WILLIAM PROXMIRE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Hor Los!], and my 
name be added as cosponsors of the bill 
(S. 854) to reclassify certain positions in 
the postal field service, and for other 


purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss] be added as a cospon- 
sor of the bill (S. 1214) to provide an 
equitable system for fixing and adjusting 
rates of pay for wage board employees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


HEARINGS ON STUDY OF 
MORTGAGE CREDIT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce plans for hear- 
ings scheduled by the Subcommittee on 
Housing and Urban Affairs on its study 
of mortgage credit. The purpose of the 
study is to review the deplorable ex- 
perience in the mortgage lending and 
homebuilding fields in 1966 and to make 
recommendations for action to insure an 
adequate flow of mortgage credit for the 
future. 

The first phase of the study was to 
have papers prepared by Government 
agencies, industry groups, and private 
individuals on the 1966 mortgage crisis 
and on recommendations for action to 
insure adequate mortgage credit for the 
future. These papers are now being 
printed for distribution. 

The hearings are scheduled for the 
week of June 12, during which the par- 
ticipants, groups in panels, will be asked 
to testify on their recommendations. 

A list of the participants and the dates 
of their scheduled appearance are listed 
below. 

SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING AND URBAN 
AFFAIRS MORTGAGE CREDIT HEARINGS 
MONDAY, JUNE 12, 1967 

Panel A: Housing & Urban Development 
Dept. Veterans Administration, and Farmers 
Home Administration, 

Panel A-1: Federal Reserve Board, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, and Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 13, 1967 

Panel B: Mortgage Bankers Association; 
Life Insurance Association; Professor Jack 
M. Guttentag, Wharton School of Finance, 
Univ. of Penn.; Mr. Julian Zimmerman, 
Lumbermen’s Investment Corp., Austin, 
Texas; Mr. Raymond T. O’Keefe, Chase Man- 
hattan Bank; and Mr. Walter A. Hoadley, 
Bank of America. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14, 1967 

Panel C: U.S. Savings and Loan League; 
National League of Insured Savings Asso- 
clations; Dr. Arthur Weimer, University of 
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Indiana; Professor Robert Bartell, Jr., North- 
western University; Professor Eugene F. 
Brigham, University of California, Los An- 
geles; and Dr. Robinson Newcombe, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 15, 1967 

Panel D: National Farmers Union; Na- 
tional Housing Conference; National Associ- 
ation of Housing & Redevelopment Officials; 
International Association of Credit Unions; 
AFL-CIO; and Home Manufacturers Associ- 
ation. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 16, 1967 

Panel E: National Association of Home 
Builders; American Bankers Association; Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings Banks; 
National Association of Real Estate Boards; 
Mr. Arthur W. Viner, Investors Central Man- 
agement Corp., New York; and Mr. John 
Heimann, V. P., Warburg & Co., New York. 


A HEARING ON THE FEDERAL 
JUDICIAL CENTER, S. 915 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Improvements in Judi- 
cial Machinery, I wish to announce a 
hearing for the consideration of S. 915. 
This bill would provide for the establish- 
ment of a Federal Judicial Center. 

The hearing will be held at 10:30 a.m. 
on May 18, 1967, in the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee hearing room, room 
6226, New Senate Office Building. 

Any person who wishes to testify or 
submit a statement for inclusion in the 
record should communicate as soon as 
possible with the Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in Judicial Machinery, room 
6306, New Senate Office Building. 


EARLY FUNDING OF APOSTLE IS- 
LANDS NATIONAL LAKESHORE 
DEVELOPMENT IS VITAL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
January 30, President Johnson, in his 
message to Congress on “Protecting our 
National Heritage,“ recommended estab- 
lishing the Apostle Islands National 
Lakeshore in Wisconsin to preserve the 
unspoiled natural beauty of a magnificent 
chain of 21 islands in Lake Superior and 
the Bayfield Peninsula about which the 
islands are clustered. 

This is the only area of the Great 
Lakes where both rock-ribbed and sandy 
shorelines, islands, marshes rich with 
wildlife, and highlands are combined in 
one spectacular complex. It is one of four 
areas in the Nation the President asked 
the 90th Congress to preserve in our na- 
tional recreational estate. 

As the President so eloquently stated in 
his message to the Congress: 

We must preserve what remains of the 
natural beauty and tranquility that was here 
long before man came. We must create new 
occasions for people to encounter that beauty 
and to experience the re-creation of the heart 
that occurs in the natural universe. 


Every American has a stake in the 
preservation of this beautiful and unique 
lakeshore complex as the Nation’s popu- 
lation increases and urban areas con- 
tinue their inexorable encroachment on 
easily accessible outdoor recreation areas. 
The 50 million Americans who live on 
the doorstep of the Apostle Island archi- 
pelago in what one writer has labeled 
“that tangled cat’s cradle of problems 
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called the industrial Midwest,“ have a 
particularly vital stake in it. 

There are seven large metropolitan 
areas within a 250-mile radius of the 
Apostle Islands. Many of the inhabitants 
of the metropolises have never been in a 
national park or recreation area because 
of the prohibitive travel distance and ex- 
pense involved. Private development has 
reduced public recreational opportuni- 
ties in areas of natural beauty that are 
accessible to these citizens. Eight years 
ago, the National Park Service reported 
that of the then remaining 4,786 miles 
of privately owned Great Lakes shoreline 
in the United States, only 426 miles pos- 
sessed important recreational oppor- 
tunities. 

Mr. President, I believe that Congress 
has an obligation not only to authorize 
creation of the Apostle Islands National 
Lakeshore—which would be accom- 
plished by passage of S. 778, a bill that 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. Netson, introduced and which I 
am cosponsoring—but also to approve 
without undue delay the funds needed to 
develop the roadways, lodges and other 
facilities without which the beauty of the 
Apostle Islands area will remain as in- 
accessible to midwesterners of modest 
means as are, for example, the Yellow- 
stone and Grand Canyon National Parks 
today. 

The Apostle Islands should be a re- 
source everyone can enjoy, not just those 
who can afford the expensive hiking and 
camping equipment one needs to vaca- 
tion for any length of time in a totally 
undeveloped park area. 

It would be cruel to create the Apostle 
Islands National Lakeshore and then al- 
low it to remain effectively closed to the 
majority of those who would otherwise be 
attracted to it until Congress, after a 
long delay, appropriated the funds neces- 
sary to develop the national lakeshore’s 
full potential. This would be a disservice 
to the nearly 1 million people it has 
been estimated would come to the Apostle 
Islands yearly. It would delay the eco- 
nomic benefits the national lakeshore 
would bring to northern Wisconsin—and 
particularly to the Bad River and Red 
Cliff Indian Tribes—which stand in great 
need of such a boost. And it would result 
in a temporary hardship for the com- 
munities in the Apostle Islands area by 
removing some 25,000 acres of privately 
owned land from their property tax rolls. 
Even though the tax loss would be small 
and despite the fact it would be recouped 
many, many times over by the estimated 
$7 million a year in tourist spending the 
Apostle Islands project would generate, 
it has nevertheless caused some concern 
among residents in the Apostle Islands 
area. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I in- 
tend, as a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, to do every- 
thing I can to win early approval for 
the funds necessary to finance full de- 
velopment over 5 years of the Apostle 
Islands National Lakeshore, if Congress 
agrees to create this vitally needed rec- 
reational asset. 

President Johnson has called upon us 
to make a massive effort in the next 
decade to save the country’s precious 
store of natural beauty. This effort, I 
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would add, must be not only massive, but 
timely as well. This is an effort, Mr. 
President, that, in my opinion, deserves 
a far higher place in our scale of na- 
tional priorities—a greater investment of 
urgency—than the race to land a man on 
the moon or to build a supersonic trans- 
port. 


THE 19TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
STATE OF ISRAEL 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate is fortunate today, on Israel Inde- 
pendence Day, to have had the morning 
prayer delivered by Rabbi David A. Gold- 
stein of the Har Zion Temple, in Wynne- 
field, Philadelphia. 

Rabbi Goldstein has been in Phila- 
delphia for 17 years, and has made a 
name for himself as one of our outstand- 
ing religious leaders. He was born in 
Minnesota, served with a synagogue in 
Omaha for many years, and was then 
called to Philadelphia, where, as I have 
noted, he has done an outstanding job 
in his great calling for the last 17 years. 

I was particularly struck with the ref- 
erence in his prayer to the need for peo- 
ple of all religious faiths and creeds, all 
over the world, to concentrate their 
thoughts and their efforts on freedom, 
justice, and peace for all mankind. 

Having sponsored the coming of Rabbi 
Goldstein to the Senate, I am delighted 
that he was able to open our proceedings 
with this most moving prayer. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY OF ISRAEL 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, on May 
14, 1948, the British mandate over Pales- 
tine was terminated and the State of 
Israel was proclaimed an independent 
nation. The rebirth of Israel after 2,000 
years gave the Jewish people a homeland 
and, I am proud to say, the United States 
was the first country to extend it diplo- 
matic recognition. 

Today, 19 years later, we share especial 
gratification in observing the birthday of 
Israel. Israel has developed into a strong 
parliamentary democracy. In the stra- 
tegically important Middle East, it stands 
as a bulwark of freedom. 

The founding of Israel has served the 
cause of free men—to prove man’s abil- 
ity and wisdom, to overcome superhuman 
obstacles, to achieve social progress, hu- 
man dignity, justice, and equality for all. 

With faith in God and dogged deter- 
mination, the people of Israel have res- 
cued hundreds of thousands of persecuted 
human beings from all over the earth. 
They have restored—to its rightful 
place—one of the oldest and most re- 
vered cultures in the history of man, 

Israel, on its 19th birthday, is truly a 
modern miracle. 

Mr. President, I recently returned 
from a tour of Israel as a guest of the 
Greater Boston Histadrut Committee 
which last year generously honored me 
with its brotherhood award. I had given 
support of Histadrut, widely known as 
Israel’s General Federation of Labor, to 
help in the building of technical educa- 
tional institutions in that country. 

In the course of my tour, which was 
arranged by the Israel Government and 
Histadrut, I had the opportunity to meet 
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with many national and municipal lead- 
ers including President Zalman Shazar, 
Prime Minister Levi Eshkol, Cabinet 
ministers and leading Members of the 
Knesset, Israel’s unicameral Parliament, 
as well as with distinguished members 
of the scientific and academic com- 
munity. 

I was most fortunate to be able to visit 
historic Jerusalem, the spiritual center 
of Nazareth, modern Tel Aviv, the port 
of Haifa, Beersheba, Tiberias, the Sea of 
Galilee, the Negev in the south and the 
tense Israel-Syrian border in the north. 

It was also my pleasure to participate 
in a Passover Seder in the Kibbutz of 
Kinneret, one of the oldest kibbutzim in 
Israel. And I was thrilled to visit a num- 
ber of Christian and Jewish holy sites, 
including the church dedicated to Mary, 
Mother of Jesus; the lodging of Our 
Lord's Last Supper, and King David's 
Tomb. 

My. President, I was deeply impressed 
by Israel’s goals and aspirations. What 
has taken place in that land is truly a 
monumental achievement. Desert is being 
transformed into fertile valleys. Barren 
land has been made fruitful and pro- 
ductive. Some of the most beautiful flow- 
ers in the world are now being nurtured 
in what was once totally infertile land 
and millions of dollars worth of those 
flowers are being exported to Europe 
annually. 

In the 19 years of its independence, 
Israel, about the size of our State of New 
Jersey, has seen its population triple to 
the current figure of 2,700,000. Its indus- 
trial output has increased sevenfold, Ex- 
ports have soared from $28.5 million in 
1949 to $475 million in 1966. With the 
opening of advanced educational institu- 
tions the number of teachers and stu- 
dents has grown sixfold. And until 1965, 
the economy expanded at a phenomenal 
annual rate of 10 percent. 

A slight recession has hit Israel in re- 
cent months and the growth rate has 
slowed down considerably, but this is 
perhaps to be expected as a small coun- 
try moves from a basically agricultural 
economy to a modern industrial econ- 
omy. 

Israel, like the United States, is com- 
mitted to the cause of educating its 
youth, training and retraining its people 
and helping them to help themselves. 
When we in the United States read about 
and see Israel’s thriving new industry, 
the constant construction of schools and 
universities, the multiplying modern 
medical centers and housing develop- 
ments, we become aware that there are 
many parallels between that country and 
ours. 

Even as we have sent members of the 
Peace Corps to developing nations and 
established reciprocal student programs, 
so has Israel sent abroad its engineers 
and farm experts to Africa and Asia, and 
trained students from scores of countries 
at its renowned scientific and cultural 
institutions. 

In 1966, Israel’s cultural role and con- 
tribution to the world was recognized 
when Shmuel Yosef Agnon was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for literature jointly with 
Miss Nelly Sachs, German-Jewish au- 
thoress now residing in Stockholm. 

Yet, with all these good works, with 
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the social and economic progress in the 
land described in the Bible as one of milk 
and honey, all is not sweetness and light. 

I am deeply disturbed by the fact that 
this young, democratic nation on the 
threshold of economic self-sufficiency 
should be plagued by continuing grave 
crises in its relations with its neighbors. 
It is not my purpose on this occasion to 
discuss Middle East problems. I have not 
yet had the opportunity to visit the Arab 
countries and to form conclusions as to 
Israeli-Arab border disputes. But I do 
wish to state plainly that, like most 
Americans, I deeply regret the continu- 
ing hostilities, the border incidents, the 
arms race, and the destruction of human 
life and achievements which take place 
in this tension-ridden area. 

Arms will not settle the problems of 
the Middle East. They will only serve to 
divert precious resources needed by both 
sides to meet the needs of their own peo- 
ple. Israel can and should be able to 
share many of the techniques which it 
has mastered with its Arab neighbors. 
Let us hope that both sides in this con- 
flict will take steps to overcome their 
historic, self-defeating rivalries and be- 
gin to explore the many opportunities 
which exist for mutual betterment 
through regional cooperation. 

Mr. President, I hope that the arms 
race in the Middle East can be scaled 
down by both East and West and that 
both Israel and the Arab countries will 
not have continual recourse to more 
sophisticated and deadly weapons. For as 
long as the arms race continues, the 
entire Middle East sits on a powder keg, 
which by chain reaction, might explode 
at the next border violation and set the 
whole area in flames. 

Mr. President, the world is indebted to 
ancient Israel for biblical law, for the 
10 Commandments and for the Mosaic 
system of laws which has been the basis 
of much judicial procedure for Western 
civilization. 

Today, modern Israel is devoted to re- 
taining this historic and high-principled 
legacy. We must continue to encourage 
her endeavors. 

I ask that the Senate of the United 
States salute the State of Israel on her 
19th birthday, wish her many happy re- 
turns of the day, and pray for a long 
and prosperous life. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKE. I yield. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I wish 
to join the Senator from Massachusetts 
in the comments he has made. I have 
listened to many speeches on Israel but 
none have been more eloquent and ap- 
propriate than the speech which has 
just been given by the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

This is Peace Corps day in the Senate. 
I understand that we shall have the 
Peace Corps authorization before us. The 
reference which the Senator from 
Massachusetts made to the efforts by 
Israel in connection with technical as- 
sistance is most appropriate. I have 
studied the Israel peace corps effort. Iam 
most impressed by it because, by the 
most conservative estimate, if one were 
to relate Israel’s population to our popu- 
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lation, she is making 5 to 10 times our 
effort throughout Africa and Asia. This 
is a great effort by a country in deep 
trouble, which has a deficit of capital, 
but is doing a tremendous job. 

Mr. BROOKE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin for the 
remarks he has made, and for pointing 
out that this is the day when the Senate 
will have before it the Peace Corps au- 
thorization. I am pleased that the Sena- 
tor has pointed out this fact. Israel is 
making exceptional progress, and I am 
grateful that the Senator has joined in 
these happy returns of the day for that 
country. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I wish to 
endorse the comments made by the able 
Senator from Massachusetts on the oc- 
casion of Israel Independence Day. 

As the Senator may know, it was my 
privilege to visit the State of Israel last 
December as part of a tour I made of 
several Middle Eastern countries. Upon 
my return I prepared a report for the 
Committee on Foreign Relations entitled 
“War or Peace in the Middle East.” 

I was particularly struck with the com- 
ments of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts with respect to the need to bring 
an end to the arms race in the Middle 
East. In the report I pointed out as 
strongly as I could the desirability of the 
United States engaging in diplomatic ne- 
gotiations with the Soviet Union with 
the thought that both of the great pow- 
ers should cease arming the protagonists 
in the Middle East in a way, in my judg- 
ment, which may end up in war in that 
area unless something is done. 

While it is true that the Soviet Union 
has been, in a sense, the aggressor and 
the power which has done so much to 
stir up trouble in that area, I am strong- 
ly of the view that our friends, the Is- 
raelis, are just as much interested in 
arms control and disarmament as we in 
this country purport to be. 

If we stand firmly against General 
Nasser and other Arab countries which 
have made it their objective to drive Is- 
rael into the sea, and if we are prepared 
to conduct meaningful negotiations with 
the Soviet Union, we can achieve arms 
control in the Middle East in due course 
which will make it possible for Israel to 
devote those precious resources, which 
are now going into arms, to the uses of 
peace, further advancing the prosperity 
created over the last 19 years in the State 
of Israel. 

I commend the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts for his speech. 

Mr. BROOKE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania. 

So much attention has been focused 
upon Vietnam that, while we have not 
turned our backs, we have nevertheless 
not been cognizant to the degree that we 
should of the serious problems of the 
Middle East. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized 
for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, it is im- 
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portant, even though our attention is 
called to the very serious war in Vietnam, 
that we also give as much attention as 
possible to the Middle East, because in 
that area there is potentially another 
Vietnam. 

Iam hopeful that careful attention will 
be given to the statement which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
has made on this occasion. The situation 
in the Middle East is very serious, and 
ridden with tension, a fact of which I 
was thoroughly aware when I was in Is- 
rael. I hope that we can devote more of 
our time to the Middle East and avoid a 
war there. This can certainly be done if 
both sides will do what they can to see 
that the arms race is stopped. 


ROY CHAPIN AND AMERICAN MO- 
TORS—ARTICLE IN BUSINESS 
WEEK 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
April 8, 1967, issue of Business Week had 
as its cover story an article on Roy D. 
Chapin, Jr., and the American Motors 
Corp., which he heads. 

This piece is an honest and objective 
appraisal of the serious situation con- 
fronting Roy Chapin and American 
Motors. 

American Motors is no stranger to 
prophecies of doom. Professional pessi- 
mists have made a practice of “counting 
out” American Motors. 

But, as this article points out so well, 
there once again is justification for real- 
istic, but unrestrained, optimism at 
American Motors. 

Chairman Roy Chapin brings all the 
right Detroit credentials to the monu- 
mental job of rescuing American Motors 
Corp. 

Business Week also has this to say 
about American Motors’ brilliant new 
chairman: 

Chapin, the new chief executive officer, a 
slender and handsome man, is the son of 
one of Hudson Motors’ founders and has 
held a wide variety of auto industry jobs 
since graduating from Yale in 1937. As head 
of AMC’s foreign operations, he boosted the 
company's overseas sales about 414 times in 
six years. 

Chapin is groping for a way back to AMC’s 
previously successful formula of concen- 
trating on narrow segments of the market in 
which the Big Three are slack. 

“Our marketing philosophy,” he says, “is 
to be different from our competitors in ways 
that make sense, either in product, or pric- 
ing, or merchandising approach, or all three 
when that is possible.” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from Business Week 
entitled “Can Roy Chapin Salvage 
AMC?” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAN Roy CHAPIN SALVAGE AMC? 

“The only certain thing you can say about 
American Motors Corp.,” says a Wall St. 
analyst, “is that it'll be a subject for study 
in graduate business schools for the next 
two generations.” 

In what light will AMC be studied? As 
the case study of how a once-thriving $1- 
billion company perished? Or as a model of 
how brilliant management rebuilt a busi- 
ness that had been rapidly going downhill? 
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Over the next year or so, a new team of 
managers, grimly engaged in a struggle for 
corporate survival, will determine the an- 
swer. 

In just two years, AMC’s sales fell some 
20% to $870.4-million in fiscal 1966, ending 
last Sept. 30, while its earnings were blotted 
out. The company lost $12.6-million last 
year and $8.5-million just in the Oct.-Dec. 
quarter of 1966. 

AMC's share of the U.S. auto market has 
steadily declined from a peak of 64% in 
1960 to an estimated 2.8% in the first quarter 
of 1967 (chart, page 146). Moreover, AMC 
is fighting to rebuild its market share at a 
time when the total market is contracting. 
Domestic auto output dropped 8% in 1966, 
with a similar reduction expected this year. 

Profit lag 

Stiff competition and soaring costs shat- 
tered AMC's capacity to make a profit. The 
company suffered a pre-tax loss of $8-million 
in the last quarter of 1966, compared with 
a pre-tax profit of $27-million in the banner 
first quarter of 1959—two periods when the 
rate of production was roughly the same. 

Boiled down to essentials, AMC’s most im- 
mediate problem is this: With the company 
running out of money, it now must borrow 
working funds. At the end of fiscal 1966, the 
balance sheet showed that current liabilities 
exceeded “quick” assets—that is, current 
assets minus inventories—by almost $83- 
million. 

AMC's financial condition has not im- 
proved since then. Short-term loans totaling 
$95-million are due at the end of next 
month. For the time being, the future of 
American Motors, the smallest of the na- 
tion’s four major auto makers, is apparently 
in the hands of creditors. 


I. NEW TEAM IN TOWN 


“I have no illusions about the difficulties 
American Motors faces,” says Roy D. Chapin, 
Jr. (cover), chairman and chief executive 
officer. 

Chapin, 51, was elevated from executive 
vice-president three months ago in an over- 
haul of the top command. 

Pointing to his company’s mercurial rec- 
ord, however, Chapin says: “Our own past 
history shows how dramatically both pros- 
pects and performance can change in a rela- 
tively short time with just a change in 
emphasis or direction.” 

On Wall Street, the consensus is that AMC’s 
loans will be extended and that Chapin will 
get his chance to make that change. In short, 
AMC’s future will be returned to the auto- 
buying public. 

Chapin and William V, Luneburg, 54, who 
moved up from a group vice-presidency to 
become president in AMC's managerial re- 
shuffie, have already set up a new strategy 
designed to reestablish American Motors as 
a viable auto manufacture. Says Chapin: 
“We are moving. We are doing something. 
We don’t need to sell a million cars to have 
a good business. We only need a 1% climb 
in penetration—one or two more car buyers 
out of 100.” 

It worked before 


To get them, management has reverted to 
the strategy of AMC’s past: to find a special 
niche in the auto market overlooked by 
General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler. As be- 
fore, the marketing emphasis will be on 
smaller cars—on the existing American line 
and on a new line of specialty cars. The 
strategic shift reflects a belated recognition 
that AMC lacks the resources to keep on 
bucking the Big Three with a fuller line of 
cars. 

The new tack began in February, a month 
after Chapin and Luneburg took over. In a 
bold marketing maneuver that took Detroit 
by surprise, AMC chopped an average $200 
from the price of the Rambler American, the 
company’s compact car. 

The series now starts at an advertised de- 
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livery price of $1,839. This puts the American 
at a midpoint in the $434 price differential 
between smaller imports, such as the Volks- 
wagen, and the domestic compacts. Says 
Chapin: “We have made a major move into 
a new gap in the U.S, auto market.” To re- 
cover some of the costs of cutting prices, 
AMC is emulating foreign producers by aban- 
doning annual model changeovers for the 
American. 
Bigger sales 

The reaction to the price cuts has been 
favorable so far. Sales of the American in- 
creased 24% in a month, and the model has 
grown from about 22% to 45% of AMC's sales 
mix 


Largely because of the increased American 
volume, the company made its best competi- 
tive showing in some time during the 10 days 
ending Mar. 20. While sales for the industry 
as a whole were down 19.4% from last year, 
AMC showed the smallest decline, 5.2%. Dur- 
ing the first 20 days of March, AMC’s market 
share was up to 3%, compared to a meager 
2.4% in the same period in January. 

Some industry experts believe the rise in 
American sales may be what one man calls 
a “Pyrrhic victory.” Says he: “They may be 
selling the cheaper car at the expense of the 
higher-priced, higher-margin end of their 
line, thus raising their break-even point.” 

Still, AMC’s immediate goal is to restore 
buyer acceptance of its products and to 
boost volume. The goal: annual sales for the 
American of 140,000, nearly double last year’s 
rate. On this score, at least, the company is 
gaining ground. 


Il. THE CRYSTAL BALL CRACKS 


Few companies in recent decades have 
risen so dramatically or fallen so swiftly as 
AMC. Born in 1954 in a desperate merger 
between two sick companies, Nash-Kelvi- 
nator and Hudson Motor Car Co., AMC reyo- 
lutionized the U.S. auto industry with its 
Rambler compact. 

George Romney, who became AMO’s presi- 
dent shortly after the merger shrewdly as- 
sessed auto market trends at that time. Dis- 
tressed by an economic decline and disen- 
chanted by Detroit’s obsession with size, fins, 
and chrome, car buyers were becoming in- 
creasingly receptive to the concept of an 
economy“ car. 

Romney dropped the larger models from 
AMC’s line to concentrate on the smaller 
Rambler, a carryover from Nash’s stable of 
cars. With evangelistic fervor, he stumped 
the country to sell the merits of AMC's 
smaller, more economical autos. 


Peak times 


By 1959, American Motors was earning $60- 
million, or $3.37 a share—a level of profits 
never again matched. Just two years earlier, 
the company had lost $11.8-million. By 1960, 
sales were in the $1-billion class, three times 
the volume in 1957. A near-bankrupt com- 
pany had been saved. 

Meantime, Romney’s corporate triumph 
had catapulted him into a new career in 
politics. He quit in 1962 to be elected gov- 
ernor of Michigan. 

By then the company’s dominance in small 
cars was beginning to ebb. For one thing, 
the Big Three had invaded the market to 
compete with Rambler. More significantly, 
the public was becoming less captivated by 
the economy car. As the country headed into 
a prolonged economic boom, car buyers were 
ready for more luxury out of Detroit. 

AMC had made a serious market miscal- 
culation. It had failed to anticlpate the 
decline in the compact’s popularity. Ul- 
equipped for the new trend toward posher 
cars, AMC was unable to repeat its past 
success in latching on to a sector of the 
market neglected by the Big Three. 


Lots of money 


“To succeed in the auto business,” says 
an industry analyst, “you need an unerring 
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judgment about future tastes—that is, a 
good crystal ball—and a lot of money. Amer- 
ican Motors guessed wrong and did not have 
the financial resources to catch up. A Ford 
can have a debacle like the Edsel and survive. 
An American Motors could not.” 

In the late 1950s AMC had shown that a 
small auto maker could prosper by being 
different from the Big Three. Now its response 
was to trail after the others with the same 
kind of product. Roy Abernethy, who suc- 
ceeded Romney as chief executive and presi- 
dent, started upgrading AMC’s cars. He put 
pizzazz into models renowned for being plain 
Jane, introduced all the plush options, and 
broadened AMC's line. 

But the company’s fortunes continued to 
sag. By 1965 earnings were down to the lowest 
level in almost a decade. 


Matter of size 


Laments an AMC executive: “If a small 
company is building the same product as a 
larger one, the public figures the big com- 
pany has the better and cheaper product.” 

“Perhaps the company had sold its initial 
image as the builder of an economy car too 
well,” says an industry insider. 

Early last year the company was stunned 
when Robert B. Evans, an investor who re- 
gards himself as a healer of ailing com- 
panies, bought nearly $2-million of AMC's 
stock to become its largest individual share- 
holder. Within months he was a director, 
then board chairman. To Evans, recalling the 
company’s spectacular turnaround almost a 
decade before, AMC shaped up as an alluring 
speculative investment. 


A bigger bite 


Evans, who had made a mark by reha- 
bilitating several small companies in trou- 
ble, started throwing his weight around in 
AMC with in vigor. In AMO,” says 
an industry observer, however, Evans bit off 
more than he could chew.” 

Despite the costly introduction of a re- 
styled 1967 line, sales continued to plunge. 
The early harmony between Evans and Aber- 
nethy, who had remained as chief executive, 
turned into bitterness. Six months after 
Evans became chairman, AMC’s directors de- 
cided that fresh leadership was needed. 
Abernethy retired, and Evans stepped out as 
chairman, though both remain on the board. 

Chapin, the new chief executive officer, is a 
longtime friend of Evans. A slender and hand- 
some man, Chapin, is the son of one of Hud- 
son Motors’ founders and has held a wide 
variety of auto industry jobs since graduat- 
ing from Yale in 1937. As head of AMC's for- 
eign operations, he boosted the company’s 
overseas sales about 41% times in six years. 


Im, HOW TO BE DIFFERENT 


Chapin is groping for a way back to AMC’s 
previously successful formula of concentrat- 
ing on narrow segments of the market in 
which the Big Three are slack, 

“Our marketing philosophy,” he says is to 
be different from our competitors in ways 
that make sense, either in product, or pric- 
ing, or merchandising approach, or all three 
when that is possible.” 

The price cuts and the abandonment of 
the annual model changeover clearly sets the 
Rambler American apart from other domes- 
tic compacts. Chapin’s move was in response 
to a significant trend: As the price differen- 
tial between small imports and domestic 
compacts widened from $251 in 1962 to $434 
this year, sales of imports rose, those of U.S. 
made compacts declined. In the 1950s AMC 
took advantage of a size gap. Now it is ex- 
ploiting a price gap. 


The other lines 


While the price cut has made the American 
“different,” the company’s two other car lines 
are still directly competitive with the Big 
Three's entries in the intermediate class, cars 
from 197 in. to 207 in. in length. The Rambler 
Rebel (formerly Classic) is 
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priced end of the line, competing against 
Ford's Fairlane, the Plymouth Belvedere, 
Dodge Coronet, and Chevrolet's Chevelle; the 
AMC Ambassador is at the upper end, 
matched against Oldsmobile’s F-85, the 
Buick Special, and Pontiac’s Tempest. 

A heavy investment in retooling for this 
year’s models has virtually locked AMC into 
continuing the competition. Indeed, some 
face-lifting, in line with standard industry 
practice, is planned for 1968. 

Chapin says that the Rebel and Ambassa- 
dor “will reffect our basic philosophy of dis- 
tinction and difference, but it will develop 
in another direction.” How this will be done 
is not yet clear. But it will take great skill, 
lest AMC appear to be riding two horses in 
opposite directions—an image the company 
has unhappily borne of late. 


Fastback 


Brand-new models are also in the works. 
AMC will introduce two new specialty cars 
during the 1968 model year. Both will be 
versions of the AMX experimental fastback 
sportscar exhibited last summer. One, cur- 
rently called Javelin, will make its debut this 
fall. The other, the AMX, will appear a bit 
later. Both will be considerably less than 
200 in. long. 

These cars will give AMC a shot at youth 
appeal, an ingredient the company has been 
missing in recent years. Says one auto execu- 
tive: “Young people don’t buy all the cars, 
but most people seem to buy what they 
approve of.” 

Also under study is a sub-compact based 
on a prototype called Cavalier, which features 
interchangeable fenders, panels, and other 
parts. No decision has yet been made to pro- 
duce the car. If the highly-promoted, cut- 
price American is a big hit in the under- 
$2,000 bracket, a new subcompact may not 
be needed. 

Whatever its product or marketing strat- 
egy in the future, American Motors will 
stick to the segment of the market below 
the standards, a segment that accounted 
for 48% of auto sales last year. 


Two trends 


In the last half decade, there have been 
two main currents in this part of the mar- 
ket. First, imports have risen sharply—from 
386,000 in 1963 to 658,000 last year, a surge 
strongly influenced by their under-$2,000 
pricing. The other trend has been the move- 
ment from plain compacts to flashier, larger 
intermediates and to the small specialty car 
of the Mustang type. 

Both trends show that the public has not 
completely forsaken its love affair with 
smaller cars that bloomed when Rambler 
first made its big splash, although tastes on 
price and packaging have obviously changed. 

The future of cars below the standards 
rests in part on circumstances that Chapin 
thinks bode well for AMC, Traffic congestion 
and parking problems are growing. The num- 
ber of women drivers is rising. The suburbs 
continue to expand. And the multi-car fam- 
ily is becoming more commonplace, reducing 
the need for an all-purpose car. More than 
75% of the owners of imported cars, for 
example, own two or more cars. 

IV. ALTERNATIVES OF TROUBLE 

What if Chapin’s strategic changes fail to 
stem AMC’s dangerous decline? 

One alternative would be to withdraw 
from the auto business. There is the obvious 
parallel with Studebaker, which dropped out 
of domestic auto making nearly three years 
ago. 
Unlike AMC, however, Studebaker had 
many other product lines on which to fall 
back. Before it halted auto production, 
Studebaker had engaged in a systematic ef- 
fort to diversify. It moved into appliances, 
power plants, oil additives, miscellaneous 
types of machinery, even into metal tire 
studs. 

Successfully retreating to these smaller 
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ventures and taking advantage of its tax 
losses, Studebaker has become a prosperous 
company. 

Appliances 

AMC is not as diversified. It has a wholly- 
owned consumer financing subsidiary, Re- 
disco, and the Kelvinator appliances. The 
latter accounts for no more than 15% of 
AMC sales. 

Before the Rambler caught on big, it was 
Kelvinator that held the new company to- 
gether. Though Chapin claims that Kelvin- 
ator is still “a good healthy business,” in- 
dustry sources say it has slipped badly in 
recent years. Moreover, Chapin concedes that 
there is “not the breadth of economic oppor- 
tunity in appliances that there is in autos.” 

Another alternative for AMC would be 
merger. AMC's top brass says that “if any 
possibilities are presented they will be ex- 
plored." Two fast-growing conglomerate com- 
panies, Litton Industries and Ling-Temco- 
Vought, Inc., have recently figured in merger 
speculation wtih AMC. But no merger deals 
appear imminent. 


Taz dowry 


With its increasing deficits, AMC stands 
out as a corporate bride with a tax-loss dowry. 
If the company continues on its present 
downward course, these losses will become 
even more of a lure for a management skilled 
in the carrying forward of tax losses. 

Finally, there is a specter of foreclosure— 
and liquidation—by the 24 banks whose loans 
to AMC are secured by a mortgage on its 
property and a pledge on its stock. Such 
drastic action would be unprecedented in 
recent years for a producer of consumer prod- 
ucts as large as AMC. 

For the moment, at least, foreclosure and 
liquidation fears are probably premature, as 
Chapin struggles mightily to prevail in the 
auto business. To AMC veterans, it’s the 
mid- 50s all over again. We had many more 
mock burials than now,” says one man 
stoutly. But we made it then and we'll make 
it now.” 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL URGES 
CAUTION IN OIL SHALE DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a re- 
cent editorial that appeared in the Mil- 
waukee Journal, one of the Nation’s 
finest papers, highlighted the fine work 
that Senator Harr’s Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee has been doing on the oil shale 
question. The Hart subcommittee is pres- 
ently looking into the policy to be fol- 
lowed by the Federal Government in ex- 
ploiting extraordinarily valuable shale 
lands in Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming. 

The Hart subcommittee wants to make 
sure that “competition is a major con- 
sideration in disposal of the oil.” I think 
we all agree with this objective. As Sena- 
tor Hart has said, any plan for shale 
land leasing which gave a few big oil 
companies already controlling much of 
the world’s production an inside track 
would not be acceptable. 

The editorial goes on to say that the 
Government must move cautiously in 
developing these lands. A great deal of 
money is involved. We certainly do not 
want another Teapot Dome scandal. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RIGHTS OF PUBLIC AN ISSUE IN On. SHALE 
DEVELOPMENT 


A senate subcommittee recently held hear- 
ings on Interior Secretary Udall’s program 
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to begin exploitation of federal oil shale 
holdings. A presidential order of 1930 forbade 
leasing the shale lands until oil recovery 
from them became commercially feasible 
and national interests could be protected. 
The resource is vast and its value only 
guessed at. 

Shale is a brown rock from which oil 
comparable to crude oil from wells can be 
produced. There are more than 16,000 square 
miles of shale deposits in Colorado, Utah, 
and Wyoming, about 85% publicly held. 

Udall suggests more than 2,000 billion bar- 
rels of oil as a potential, about 70 times as 
much as liquid domestic reservers. One fed- 
eral estimate puts the money value at $300 
billion, Others go higher. 

Udall proposes clearing up of all title ques- 
tions, and permitting some exchanges of 
private and public lands of equal value to 
permit efficient commercial operations. He 
also hopes the atomic energy commission can 
find ways of extracting oil underground that 
will leave no surface waste to mar land- 
scapes. He wants federal funds for some 
research. 

The controversial issue involves the com- 
mercial leases of small experimental parcels 
so that economical methods of oil extraction 
may be developed. 

Sen. Hart (D-Mich.) has said that his 
subcommittee wants to “put the general sub- 
ject in the spotlight to make sure that com- 
petition is a major consideration in disposal 
of the oll.“ Any plan which gave an inside 
track to a few big companies that already 
control much of the world’s oil production 
would not be acceptable, he declared. 

Certainly the government must move care- 
fully to make certain that the goal of its 
long effort in controlling the shale—the pro- 
tection of public interest—is assured. The 
Teapot Dome oil scandal of the Harding 
administration cannot be forgotten. 


LUCY WEBER, VOLUNTEER TEACH- 
ER IN PROJECT HEADSTART 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
think we all agree that special educa- 
tional help is needed for preschool chil- 
dren from low-income families. This is 
just one aspect of Project Headstart. An 
excellent article in the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal of April 9 commends the work of a 
young woman who is doing a wonderful 
job in that program. 

The young woman is Lucy Weber, 21, 
a Milwaukeean, who is serving as a 
VISTA volunteer teacher under Project 
Headstart. Her class of 30 children is in 
one of Chicago’s worst poverty areas. 
The excellent job she is doing promises 
the children a chance to overcome their 
educational disadvantages. 

I think Miss Weber deserves our ap- 
preciation. She is a tribute to our coun- 
try’s character as well as to Project 
Headstart. Like all VISTA volunteers, 
Miss Weber receives very little financial 
compensation for her valuable work. Her 
reward—satisfaction in a job well done. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the article from 
the Milwaukee Journal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lucy Weber is a Milwaukeean who has 
worked hard all her life to get what she 
wanted. Now, she is working just as hard to 
give children in one of Chicago’s worst pov- 
erty areas the chance to overcome deprived 
backgrounds. 

Miss Weber, 21, is a VISTA worker (Vol- 
unteer in Service to America), serving as a 
teacher in the Head Start program on Chi- 
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cago's north side, Like all VISTA workers, 
she is paid $50 a month plus living expenses, 

When she lived with her parents at 334 W. 
Scott st., Lucy Weber worked to help pay 
her way through South Division high school 
and later, through Mount Mary college. She 
joined VISTA “to take an active part in the 
war on poverty and come to a decision about 
what to do with my life.” 

After nearly a year of teaching at the Mon- 
trose Urban Progress center, that decision 
will come more easily. 

If it weren't for Lucy Weber, the 30 chil- 
dren who meet with her in two classes each 
day would probably have no teacher. 

The children are mostly 4 year olds who 
talk in dialect of the Kentucky, West Virginia 
and Tennessee hill country. Their parents 
have migrated to Chicago from Appalachia, 
but a lack of jobs for unskilled, under edu- 
cated laborers has created a problem which 
is transmitted down to the children. 

“I didn’t know as much about teaching as 
I thought I did,” Miss Weber admits. “Some 
of the kids are quite well adjusted and pre- 
sent no problem, but many are emotionally 
disturbed and most have either had too much 
discipline in the home or none at all.” 

Miss Weber is credited by her supervisors 
with drawing out children who have been 
withdrawn and silent. 

The objective of the program is to give 
the children exposure to books, music and 
creative play activities that they might not 
get in the home. 

Occasionally, Miss Weber takes her group 
on a trip to the zoo or aquarium, but most 
of the time is spent in story telling, conver- 
sation and rhythm games. 

Each worker lives in the neighborhood in 
which she works, and Lucy Weber is no ex- 
ception. The people in her building have 
taken a great liking to the girl from Mil- 
waukee. The apartment, furnished by Lucy 
and her roommate with things from second- 
hand stores, is often visited by people of the 
area. 

“Clifton st., where I live, is not a pleasant 
place,“ Miss Weber said. “The drinking and 
rowdiness are frightening and depressing and 
sometimes I wonder what I’m doing here. 
But when I’m with the kids, I know. I’ve 
learned to care about them.” 

Though she says she probably won't con- 
tinue with the same age group, Lucy Weber 
has made her decision. 

She wants to make a career of teaching. 

Though the nights are sometimes depress- 
ing in the Clifton st. area where Lucy Weber 
lives, she and her roommate have furnished 
their apartment (right) with inexpensive 
things from secondhand stores, and they find 
it comfortable. And depression quickly van- 
ishes the next day, squeezed out by a hug 
from one of Lucy’s students. The hours are 
long for a VISTA worker, and the wages are 
very low. But Lucy Weber is only making a 
small dent in the amount of love and under- 
standing that needs to be dispensed. 


OEO—THE OPPORTUNITY PRO- 
GRAM—NOT THE HANDOUT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
is all too common a criticism of the war 
on poverty as a “handout” operation. 
This criticism is not just unfair. It is 
wrong, absolutely and totally wrong. It 
can only be based on a total ignorance 
of what the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity does and does not do. 

Unfortunately, even as able and com- 
petent a newspaper as the New York 
Times has fallen into this serious error. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity 
is not a substitute for welfare. It offers 
no money for doing nothing. 

It not only does not subsidize idleness, 
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it is exactly the opposite. It offers an 
opportunity to develop skills to learn. 
Learning is always difficult, but for the 
dropout, the slum child, the man or 
woman with little or no schooling, it can 
be so difficult as to be almost cruel. 

And yet, with OEO, hundreds of thou- 
sands are beginning to take advantage 
of this road, the hard tough road of per- 
sonal effort to move ahead. 

In this morning’s New York Times 
Sargent Shriver, Director of Office of 
Economic Opportunity, answers those 
who—through ignorance—condemn this 
program as a handout. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Shriver letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Am TO Poor 
To the EDITOR: 

Your May 10 editorial “Early Battle Fa- 
tigue” seriously misrepresents both the facts 
and the philosophy of the war on poverty. 
I urge you to clarify such mistreatments as 
early as possible in the interest of the suc- 
cessful prosecution of this effort. 

You say that “. . the touted crusade 
against poverty basically represents a series— 
disguised and undisguised welfare hand- 
outs . .” This is not so. No Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity program is a handout. 
Not Head Start. Not Upward Bound. Not Job 
Corps. Not Neighborhood Youth Corps. Not 
Foster Grandparents. Not Legal Services, Not 
Health Services. Not Vista. Not Community 
Action. 

Every O.E.O. program gives new oppor- 
tunity rather than a welfare check. Job 
training, justice, health, education—the real 
deprivation afflicting America’s poor. Neither 
President Johnson nor I claim O.E.O. pro- 
grams are panaceas. The President said this 
week, “The war on poverty is not fought on 
any single, simple battlefield and it will not 
be won in a generation. There are too many 
enemies: lack of jobs, bad housing, poor 
schools, lack of skills, discrimination. That 
is the vicious circle we must break.” 

As the President said, “we are staying for 
the long pull.” There is no battle fatigue in 
O.E.O. I believe The Times has a serious 
responsibility to clarify the fact that O.E.O.’s 
innovative programs represent a hand up— 
not a handout—a new and better way of 
equalizing opportunity for America’s poor. 

SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director, 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 
WASHINGTON, May 10, 1967. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to commend 
the Senator from Wisconsin for inserting 
Sargent Shriver’s letter in the Recorp. 

As the Senator knows, I am the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment, Manpower, and Poverty. I have 
just returned from New York and Cali- 
fornia where the subcommittee has been 
holding comprehensive hearings on the 
problems of the poverty program in gen- 
eral, and amendments suggested by the 
administration to the bill for the coming 
fiscal year. 

Therefore, I believe that I know 
enough about the poverty program to be 
able to assure my good friend from Wis- 
consin that everything he has said this 
morning on the subject is absolutely 100 
percent correct. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. I want to say, Mr. 
President, that there is no man in the 
Senate who knows more about the pov- 
erty program than the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. He has been chairman of 
the subcommittee which has conducted 
very thorough, comprehensive, nation- 
wide, and on-the-spot investigations. 


SUPPRESSION OF ECONOMIC RE- 
PORTS CRITICAL OF THE SST 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Wall Street Journal, Friday, in its weekly 
column, “Washington Wire,“ noted that 
some economic analyses conducted for 
the Federal Government by outside firms 
were critical of the supersonic transport 
project, and have been held back for the 
5 months since they were completed by 
the Department of Transportation. 

It is very likely that these reports deal 
with such questions as the SST’s impact 
on our balance of payments, for example. 
One of the chief arguments used by 
advocates of the SST has been that its 
favorable impact on our balance of pay- 
ments is likely to be of such magnitude, 
it would be foolhardy for us not to go 
ahead with SST development. 

This argument has never been docu- 
mented to my satisfaction. In fact, at 
least one very able economist, Dr. Stephen 
Enke, warns that the SST could very 
well have a negative effect on our balance 
of payments if one takes into account 
the increased U.S. tourist spending 
abroad that would result, and also the 
reduction in the market abroad for our 
subsonic aircraft. Dr. Enke has worked 
for the Rand Corp., the Institute of De- 
fense Analysis, and the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. He has been a 
leader in applying the techniques of cost- 
effectiveness analysis. I inserted Dr. 
Enke’s SST analysis, which was made in 
a speech to the American Economic As- 
sociation, in the March 1, 1967, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
public is entitled to know both sides of 
the SST story. This is particularly true 
when the stakes are so large. The even- 
tual cost of this project to the American 
taxpayer may go as high as $4 billion. 
It would be unforgivable to commit so 
much of our resources blindly. The tax- 
payer must be allowed to hear both the 
negative as well as the postive argu- 
ments. And surely, there should be no 
question the taxpayer is entitled to hear 
the arguments and conclusions made in 
analysis financed by public funds, as the 
reports being held back by the Depart- 
ment of Transportation were. 


WALL STREET JOURNAL CRITICIZES 
BIG OIL’S GREED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
Friday, the Wall Street Journal sharply 
criticized big oil for continuing to press 
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for sharper import controls. By thus pro- 
tecting domestic markets oil producers 
can continue to charge what the market 
will bear without fear of competition 
from lower priced imports. 

The Journal also commented on the 
anachronism of a 274-percent deple- 
tion allowance for the oil giants. As the 
Journal pointed out, the allowance was 
initiated at a time when the corporate 
tax rate was only about 13 percent—one- 
fourth of the present level. With increas- 
ing taxes the depletion allowance, of 
course, grew in dollar value since it re- 
mained at a high 2742 percent. At the 
present time, all depletion allowances, 
including allowances for such items as 
sand and clam shells, cost the Federal 
Government $4 billion a year in tax 
losses. 

The editorial sums up by saying that 
continued pressure by oil producers for 
special privilege legislation may result in 
a decision by Congress that the producers 
have depleted their logic. As one who has 
fought hard for depletion limitation leg- 
islation, I am delighted to insert this 
editorial in the Record. The fact that it 
appears in a newspaper that is highly 
respected by the business community and 
which many consider to be a spokesman 
for the business community is especially 
significant. It speaks well, not only for 
the objectivity of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, but also should put big oil on notice 
that their ride on the gravy train can- 
not last forever. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPLETED LOGIC 

The oil depletion allowance, that perennial 
target of Congressional tax “loophole” 
closers, is under desultory fire again. Noth- 
ing is likely to happen to it at any time 
soon, but the actions of the oil industry 
eventually could change that outlook. 

Under the allowance an oil well owner can 
deduct from taxable income 27½ of the 
value of the oil he produces each year. In 
theory, at least, he is depleting the oil under- 
ground, and the allowance is supposed to 
encourage him to hunt for new wells. 

Over the years, not surprisingly, a number 
of other industries have gotten into the act. 
At present depletion allowances are granted 
on, among other things, sand, clay, salt and 
even oyster and clam shells. All told, de- 
pletion allowances reduce Federal revenue 
by an estimated $4 billion a year. 

One reason that figure is so high now is 
of course that tax rates are so high. When 
the oil allowance was instituted four decades 
ago, the corporate tax rate was 13%, only 
about one-fourth of the present level. Pe- 
troleum producers thus get a great deal more 
official encouragement to go oil-hunting than 
they once did. 

The size of the tax inducement, however, 
obviously hasn't satisfied them. Several years 
ago domestic oil firms persuaded the Govern- 
ment to slap quotas on imported oil, which 
happened to be cheaper than the U.S.-pro- 
duced variety; the move was needed, they 
argued, to further spur domestic oil explora- 
tion. Now some of them want to tighten 
quotas even more. 

With the Government handing out sub- 
sidies to so many on so lavish a scale, it 
would be unfair to single out one group of 
beneficiaries for attack. Yet if oll firms go on 
asking for more and ever more, Congress 
sooner or later may decide they've depleted 
their arguments of logic, 
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THE CHARLOTTE OBSERVER URGES 
SENATE RATIFICATION OF HU- 
MAN RIGHTS CONVENTIONS— 
LXXI 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as one 
who has urged Senate ratification of the 
Human Rights Convention on Forced 
Labor, Genocide, Political Rights of 
Women, and Slavery, I am gratified by 
the broad body of support for ratifica- 
tion emerging in our Nation. 

The Charlotte, N.C., Observer, in a 
factual and hard-hitting editorial, has 
forcefully advocated Senate ratification 
of these four conventions. 

The Observer points out quite clearly 
that none of the universal standards 
established by these treaties is even as 
high as the requirements Americans 
have established for themselves through 
their own Federal and State laws. 

In the concluding paragraph, the Ob- 
server states the case for Senate ratifi- 
cation with great clarity: 

The U.S. Senate has a clear obligation to 
assert formally and firmly this nation’s lead- 
ership and moral force in behalf of human 
rights throughout the world. It has delayed 
at a high moral price. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Char- 
lotte Observer, entitled “Senate Should 
Ratify U.N. Pacts” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATE SHOULD Ratiry U.N. Pacts 


Failure of the U.S. Senate to ratify any of 
the U.N. Human Rights conventions having 
to do with abolition of slavery, equal rights 
for women and abolition of genocide puts 
American spokesmen in tight diplomatic 
spots and puts this country in some rather 
strange company. 

The only nations that have failed to ratify 
any of the U.N. proposals are Bolivia, Kenya, 
the Maldives, Paraguay, Singapore, Spain, 
Togo, the Republic of South Africa, Yemen— 
and the United States of America. 

As early as 1953, efforts to win approval 
from the Senate for these statements of 
human rights ran into political trouble, 
notably from Sen. John W. Bricker. And the 
Eisenhower administration yielded rather 
quickly. President Kennedy re-opened the 
question in 1963, but it hasn’t been an- 
swered yet. 

Wednesday in Washington, before a Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Subcommittee, Char- 
lotte attorney Maurice A. Weinstein advo- 
cated approval of the women’s rights pro- 
posals and other related conventions. He 
spoke as chairman of the International 
Council of B’nai B’rith. Said Weinstein: 

“We can no longer rely only upon declara- 
tions, persuasion and education, all of which 
are noble and good, but all too much are 
expressions of pious hopes . . The time has 
long arrived for us to enter into binding 
conventions to respect the dignity of man.” 

Senators concerned about the force of a 
treaty and the possible supplanting of fed- 
eral or state laws by an international treaty 
forget that none of the standards in the con- 
ventions set higher requirements than do 
present U.S. laws on equality and civil 
rights. 

The Convention on the Political Rights of 
Women would entitle women to vote on 
terms equal with men and to hold public 
office on equal terms. 

The Supplementary Slave Convention (the 
U.S. has supported a 1926 convention all 
these years) binds a nation to take “all 
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practicable and necessary legislative and 
other measures” to abolish “debt bondage, 
serfdom, and institutional practice whereby 
a woman without the right to refuse is given 
in marriage on payment of a considera- 
tion...” 

The Forced Labor Convention would have 
the U.S. agree not to use forced labor as 
a means of political coercion or as a means 
of religious or racial discrimination. 

The Genocide Convention, not under im- 
mediate convention, outlaws mass racial or 
religious murder. 

Support comes from groups ranging from 
B'nai B'rith for which Charlottean Wein- 
stein speaks so well, to the Woman's Division 
of Christian Service of the Methodist 
Church, the Division of Christian Social 
Concern of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion, the National Council of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations and others. 

The U.S. Senate has a clear obligation to 
assert, formally and firmly, this nation’s 
leadership and moral force in behalf of hu- 
man rights throughout the world. It has 
delayed at a high moral price. 


HUD ENDORSES TRUTH IN 
LENDING 


Mr. PROXMIRE: Mr. President, in a 
report to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development endorsed S. 5, 
the truth in lending bill. The Department 
advises that legislation along the lines 
of S. 5 would be in accordance with the 
program of the President. 

The Department further noted that it 
had consistently supported the objectives 
of the truth-in-lending legislation and 
has already adopted such procedures in 
connection with FHA programs. 

Mr. President, there are some who fear 
enactment of this bill might have an ad- 
verse impact on the housing industry. 
Some go so far as to argue that a state- 
ment of the finance charges for a home 
mortgage might even retard home sales. 
As the agency with the most expertise in 
the field of housing, it is encouraging to 
learn that the HUD report contains no 
indication of this possibility. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the HUD report be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF 
HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
Washington, D.C., April 19, 1967. 
Subject: S. 5, 90th Congress (Senator Prox- 
mire, et al). 

Hon. JoHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 

rency, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: This is in further 
reply to your request for the views of this 
Department on S. 5, a bill “To assist in the 
promotion of economic stabilization by re- 
quiring the disclosure of finance charges in 
connection with extensions of credit.” 

The bill would require any person or orga- 
nization engaged in the business of extend- 
ing credit to furnish to each person to whom 
credit is extended, prior to the consumma- 
tion of the transaction, a written statement 
setting forth certain details of the transac- 
tion, including the charges, individually 
itemized, which are to be paid by the person 
to whom the credit is extended. The state- 
ment would also include the finance charge 
to be paid, set forth both in dollars and 
cents and as an annual percentage rate to be 
computed in accordance with the formula 
prescribed in the bill. 
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The Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System would be directed to pre- 
scribe rules and regulations for carrying out 
the provisions of the bill. Credit transac- 
tions involving extensions of credit to busi- 
ness firms and governments would be ex- 
cepted from the provisions of the bill, in 
addition to transactions governed by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Civil 
and criminal penalties would be prescribed 
for failure to comply with the bill. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development has consistently supported the 
objectives of “Truth in Lending” legisla- 
tion and has already adopted procedures in 
connection with the FHA mortgage and loan 
insurance programs to accomplish the ob- 
jectives of the bill. 

We understand that customary closing 
charges which are collected in a housing 
mortgage loan transaction would not be in- 
cluded in the computation of the total 
financing charges required by section 8 of 
the bill, If this is not a correct interpreta- 
tion of the bill, section 3 should be expanded 
to differentiate more clearly between per- 
sonal loans involving installment credit and 
housing mortgage loans. 

You are advised that enactment of legisla- 
tion along the lines of S. 5 would be in 
accord with the President’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. WEAVER. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR COOPER 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. BAYH], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Youn], and the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. ALLOTT], have obtained unanimous 
consent to speak after the conclusion 
of the morning hour, in that order. 

I ask unanimous consent that I be 
recognized to speak for 20 minutes on 
the subject of Vietnam, at the conclu- 
sion of the speech of the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have 
several insertions to make in the RECORD, 
and I ask unanimous consent that I may 
be permitted to proceed not in excess of 
10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA'S GUN CONTROL ORDINANCE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, there has 
been a good deal of discussion about 
the effectiveness of Philadelphia’s gun 
control ordinance. Not long ago an arti- 
cle appeared in the official organ of the 
National Rifle Association of America 
under the title. Why Philadelphia’s 
Wonder Law’ on Guns Doesn't Work.” 

In order to present the other side of 
the argument, with which I happen to 
agree, I ask unanimous consent to place 
in the Recorp an article from the Satur- 
day Review of April 22, 1967, entitled, 
“The Philadelphia Story: Do Gun Con- 
trol Laws Really Work?” 

May I suggest that Philadelphia’s gun 
control law does work. I hope it will be 
followed by many other local govern- 
ments. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE PHILADELPHIA Story—Do Gun CONTROL 
LAWS REALLY WorK?—ONE OF THE NATION’S 
OLDEST CITIES ADOPTS A MODERN FIREARMS 
ORDINANCE AND EXPLORES SOME MYTHS 


(By Carl Bakal) 


During the long hot summer of 1964, an 
orgy of shootings took place in Philadelphia 
that would have put Dodge City to shame, 
and certainly belied the venerable reputation 
of America’s first metropolis as the City of 
Brotherly Love. In one of the city’s taprooms, 
two bibulous brothers created a disturbance 
that culminated in a fellow tippler’s running 
out to his car, taking a .25-caliber pistol out 
of the glove compartment, and shooting the 
brothers dead. A few weeks later a deranged 
seventy-two-year-old Philadelphian, using a 
.22-caliber revolver he customarily carried in 
his belt, shot to death a forty-six-year-old 
housewife who had spurned his advances. 
Then on July 30, Detective Lt. Daniel J. Mc- 
Cann, a thirty-seven-year-old police officer 
and father of three, was shot and killed by 
a woman he had just evicted from a bar be- 
cause of complaints that she was annoying 
customers. The murder weapon was a .38- 
caliber pearl-handled revolver that the wom- 
an, a former resident of a correctional insti- 
tution, had bought in a local gun shop several 
months before with scarcely more difficulty 
than would have been entailed in buying a 
new hat. 

The McCann murder, coming as it did on 
the heels of the shootings described and per- 
haps a half-dozen others, was to have far- 
reaching implications. For it sparked a cam- 
paign that led to the enactment of the most 
stringent gun-control law in the nation’s 
history, one that has been cited as a model 
measure for other cities and even states. 
How it was enacted provides an object lesson 
of how courageous and dedicated civic lead- 
ers can arouse the ordinarily apathetic public, 

Public opinion polls taken after the Ken- 
nedy assassination, duplicating the results 
of a previous poll taken four years before, 
revealed at least 75 per cent of the people 
(90 per cent in Eastern cities) to be in favor 
of a law requiring a police permit for the 
purchase of any gun. But this reported senti- 
ment was not translated into the popular 
clamor that weighs so heavily in the de- 
cisions made by legislators. In fact, only sev- 
eral months before the McCann murder, 
Philadelphia’s City Council President Paul 
D’Ortona had proposed an ordinance aimed 
at keeping guns out of the hands of the 
homocidally bent, the mentally unstable, and 
the irresponsible. Inspired by the terrible 
tragedy in Dallas the preceding November, 
the proposed ordinance required the registra- 
tion of all firearms. 

At the time, Philadelphia law required a 
police permit only to carry a handgun con- 
cealed, but no permit to carry one about 
openly in the street or to keep one at home. 
The tolerant state law imposed on would-be 
handgun purchasers only the minor incon- 
venience of waiting forty-eight hours for de- 
livery after filling out a perfunctory applica- 
tion form for the police to check. But appli- 
cants were not required to furnish finger- 
prints or photographs, and so no meaningful 
check could be made for a criminal record. 
Lieutenant McCann’s slayer, for example, a 
Mrs. Yolanda Federico O'Donnell, by filing 
her application under her married name, had 
been able to conceal the fact that she had 
a police record in New Jersey under her 
maiden name. Rifles and shotguns, which 
were to figure in 135 of Philadelphia’s homi- 
cides, robberies, and assaults during 1964, 
were not covered by either state or local law, 
an oversight that the proposed D’Ortona ordi- 
nance sought to correct. 

The D’Ortona bill’s chances, however, were 
weakened by several circumstances. One, as 
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D'Ortona later conceded, is that he had 
drawn up and presented his bill hastily, 
without consulting most of the city’s key 
civic organizations or giving them adequate 
advance notice of the public hearing in May. 
There is also some indication of what could 
be called a communications breakdown be- 
tween D’Ortona and Mayor James H. J. Tate— 
his rival as the city’s leading Democrat—and 
the Mayor’s Law Enforcement Committee, 
whose monthly meetings ordinarily brought 
together not only the Mayor and the City 
Council President but also the city’s police 
commissioner, district attorney, chief magis- 
trate, superintendent of prisons, judges, and 
officials of the Crime Commission and other 
civic organizations and city agencies con- 
cerned with crime and law enforcement and, 
which, since the Kennedy assassination, had 
been considering legislative proposals to 
regulate the purchase and ownership of fire- 
arms. 


On the other side, meanwhile, stood the 
well organized lobby led by the National 
Rifle Association. With the dispatch to the 
Philadelphia area of an NRA legislative bul- 
letin listing the names and phone numbers 
of all the city’s councilmen, the latter were 
swamped with protest calls the entire week- 
end preceding the scheduled hearing on the 
D'Ortona bill. Council member Mrs. Virginia 
Knauer recalls, “I spent so much time on 
the phone Sunday that I burned my roast.” 
As even an NRA partisan concedes, “Mid- 
night telephone calls, threats, browbeating— 
no wrong-headed tactic was neglected by the 
— fighting to prevent adoption of the 

aw.” 

Yet they succeded. The hearing was 
packed by some 300 gun buffs and dealers. 
D’Ortona three times threatened to clear the 
room because of the noise from spectators. 
Local sportsmen called the bill “Communist- 
inspired,” echoing an NRA charge made five 
years before against a proposed statewide 
registration law: “It is common knowledge 
that one of the tenets of the Communist 
party is the disarming of loyal citizens 
through registration of firearms.” Other 
sportsmen repeated the canard that registra- 
tion is unconstitutional, and one local hunt- 
er with the felicitous name of Starling crisp- 
ly pointed out that a registration law would 
have little or no effect on criminals and 
would serve only to harass the law-abiding 
citizens who would obey it. 

“This simple-minded tautology,” the 
Greater Philadelphia magazine later com- 
mented, could be used against the enact- 
ment of any law, regardless of its merit. 
It might be argued with equal logic that it 
makes no sense to have a law against, say, 
bigamy, because it would not be obeyed by 
criminals. It also supposes that a group of 
individuals can be easily divided into two 
clear-cut groups—criminals and law-abid- 
ing citizens,” 

However, after hearing only five of the 
fifty-seven scheduled witnesses, D’Ortona 
abruptly withdrew his measure. Police Com- 
missioner Howard R. Leary (now New York 
City’s Police Commissioner), who testified 
that “registration would aid the department,” 
was the sole witness who came to speak in 
behalf of the measure. 

Even right after the McCann murder there 
still was no great outpouring of civic senti- 
ment for firearms controls. D’Ortona, asked 
if he would reintroduce his bill, recalled his 
virtually lone stand at the May hearing and 
the fact that he had not received a single 
letter or phone call demanding enactment of 
his bill. “I won't do it on my own again,” he 
said, noting that his mailbox was still as 
empty and his phone still as silent as it had 
been since the Kennedy assassination, “We've 
had a President slain and now a fine detec- 
tive killed, and still I don't get one letter,” 
he said. Where does the public stand? Where 
are all the goodie-goodies? Let the people 
write, make calls, statements, and create 
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public support that I didn't have before. It 
is senseless for me to reintroduce the ordi- 
nance now and have the same thing happen 
again.” The city’s Crime Commission and the 
Administration also should bolster any re- 
quest for gun legislation, he added. 

In August the Philadelphia Bulletin stated: 

It is just possible that Mayor James H. J. 
Tate, the City Council, the Fraternal Order 
of Police, and civic organizations that failed 
to speak up in favor of such an ordinance 
in May can see to it that Lieutenant Mc- 
Cann’s death, which at this moment appears 
to have served no purpose, can be the trigger 
that will lead to legislation that may save 
the lives of other police officers and civilians 
as well. Certainly, tighter regulations will 
not deter most criminals from getting their 
hands on weapons if they are determined to 
do so. But why make it easy for them—and 
for the unstable, unbalanced element that 
is every bit as dangerous? 

Slowly, the murder of one of the city’s 
police officers began to stimulate what the 
assassination of a President could not bring 
about—a swelling of local sentiment in favor 
of a change in weapons regulation laws. 
“I'm shocked and horrified by the senseless 
slaying of Lt. Daniel J. McCann,” Mayor 
Tate now said. “This type of lawlessness is 
an outrage against every decent citizen and 
we must do everything in our power to pre- 
vent such tragedies. We already have laws 
that provide stiff penalties for those who 
carry ‘concealed weapons’ without a license, 
but it is still too easy for anyone to walk 
into a store that sells guns and purchase 
one.” 

The Fraternal Order of Police, understand- 
ably concerned about the death of a col- 
league, passed a resolution in early August 
decrying the “great increase” of deadly weap- 
ons in the hands of citizens, citing their 
hazards to police, and vowing to testify in 
favor of any new legislation. Armed with 
such words of encouragement, D’Ortona an- 
nounced, “I’m going to meet with Police 
Commissioner Howard R. Leary, Solicitor 
Edward G. Bauer, and members of the Crime 
Commission to see what we can work out.” 

On September 3, a new ordinance was 
submitted to the City Council, this time by 
Mayor Tate. In order to neutralize the op- 
position of the firearms faction, the new bill, 
unlike the earlier ill-fated proposal, did not 
require the registration of guns already 
owned by people, but merely those newly 
acquired by purchase or transfer, either in 
or outside the city. Under the proposal the 
would-be gun owner would have to apply 
for a permit, furnishing fingerprints, photo- 
graphs, and the firearm’s registration num- 
ber, The Police Department would be em- 
powered to refuse permits to those under 
eighteen, persons who had been convicted of 
crimes of violence, drug addicts, habitual 
drunkards, the mentally ill, and those “not 
of good moral character or those without 
proper reason for acquiring a firearm.” 

In favoring the inclusion of all types of 
guns—shotguns and rifles as well as hand- 
guns—in the ordinance, the president of the 
Fraternal Order of Police, John Harrington, 
said: The most dangerous weapon in use to- 
day is the shotgun. Yet even a teenager can 
walk into any store and purchase one. The 
police can do nothing. The only law under 
which a person can be arrested for carrying 
a gun is the hunting code, and even then the 
gun must be loaded.” Some justification for 
this view came in October when a thirty-one- 
year-old divorcee, who had been under the 
care of a psychiatrist, shot and killed her 
four-year-old daughter and then herself with 
a 12-gauge shotgun delivered by a Northeast 
Philadelphia department store only a few 
hours before the shooting. 

The Philadelphia Crime Commission, a 
nonprofit, nonpolitical organization with 
counterparts in fourteen other U.S. com- 
munities, began an intensive campaign to 
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mobilize public support for the legislation. 
On September 18, the Commission convened 
a meeting to plan strategy and outline a 
course of action. Representatives of more 
than twenty of the city’s leading civic, fra- 
ternal, and religious organizations attended. 
Members of the Crime Commission made in- 
dividual calls on the officers and board mem- 
bers of dozens of other groups such as the 
Federation of Community Councils and the 
AFL-CIO, The Commission also distributed 
literature, issued press releases, and staged 
and spoke at countless meetings. At a lunch- 
eon attended by the widow of Lieutenant 
McCann, Ephraim R. Gomberg, executive vice 
president of the Commission, reminded 150 
business and civic leaders that 1965 must 
“mark the end of apathy, the beginning of 
genuine public concern, and the start of a 
positive program to bring crime under more 
effective control.” No possible source of sup- 
port was overlooked, no matter how small: 
At one women’s club meeting, Commission 
Director Ira H. Lennox enlisted the support 
of twenty-five West Philadelphia grandmoth- 
ers. 
As a result, 106 organizations and com- 
panies, representing a cross section of the 
community leadership and speaking for more 
than 1,000,000 persons, came forward in sup- 
port of the proposed firearms law. The groups 
ranged from the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs to the 
Board of Rabbis and the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing workers, and they included such busi- 
nesses as the Yellow Cab Company, the Re- 
liance Insurance Company, and Gimbel 
Brothers. The Commission asked each organi- 
zation to write letters to City Council Presi- 
dent D’Ortona calling for the enactment of 
the ordinance. “Letters should be sent im- 
mediately,” Gomberg said in a mimeographed 
memorandum mailed January 6, 1965. “The 
last time City Council considered firearms 
regulations more than a thousand letters 
in opposition to the proposals were received 
against a handful in support. The people of 
Philadelphia were silent. It we are to have 
firearms regulations we need several thou- 
sand letters of support.” 

The Commission also urged the groups to 

send representatives to the hearing, which 
was scheduled for February 9. “What hap- 
pens at that hearing,” said the Gomberg 
memorandum, “will determine whether or 
not Philadelphia law enforcement agencies 
are to be supported in their wish for an 
ordinance controlling the purchase of fire- 
arms. 
Before a standing-room audience of more 
than 500, the hearing opened at 10 o’clock on 
February 9 in the City Council chamber of 
City Hall. The profusion of men present who 
wore plaid sportshirts made for what was 
probably the most colorful, folksiest assem- 
blage to be seen in the somber chamber in 
many a year. The abundance of literature 
passed around included a freshly issued Na- 
tional Rifie Association legislative bulletin, 
the fifth to be dispatched to the organiza- 
tion’s members in the Philadelphia area 
since May 1964. There also was material from 
political-action and other groups, such as 
the Dan Smoot News Letter, which held that 
gun registration laws were part of an uncon- 
stitutional and subversive plot to disarm 
the American populace. “Basically, the only 
reason for registering privately owned fire- 
arms,” read a statement from the Pennsyl- 
vania State and Fish Game Protection As- 
sociation, “is to make it possible for the gov- 
erning authorities, through the police whom 
they control, to seize such weapons when, 
in the opinion of those authorities, such 
seizure is desirable.” 

However, the hearing—which lasted till 
2 o’clock the morning of the following day— 
was not quite as one-sided as the previous 
one. Eighty-eight persons were mustered to 
speak against the ordinance—one a blind 
firearms enthusiast named John Mallon who, 
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after fashioning a zip gun on the spot in 
30 seconds, held it aloft and asked: “What 
legislation is going to stop this? No one is 
going to register this.” 

“I don’t know what you're trying to prove,” 
responded City Council President D'Ortona. 

“Close your mouth and I'll tell you,” Mal- 
lon shot back, and he went on to compare 
D'Ortona to Adolf Hitler. Another opponent 
of the ordinance, to sustained and noisy ap- 
plause from the gallery, suggested that in 
its stead the city give thought to establishing 
gun clubs and shooting ranges—‘“a far bet- 
ter deterrent to crime than the ordinance.” 

But on hand to speak for the measure was 
now a parade of thirty of the city’s most 
illustrious civic, religious, and business lead- 
ers, led by Mayor Tate himself. Admonishing 
the sportsmen for their stand, Tate declared: 
“Too long have we listened to the sports- 
men’s point of view and watched the 
slaughter and the gory statistics. Too many 
reckless slayings have been committed by 
people who should never have been allowed 
to possess a gun in the first place. Too many 
vicious murders have been committed by 
persons with prior criminal records who could 
not legally have obtained a gun here in 
Philadelphia had this proposed ordinance 
been in effect.” 

Pointing to the fact that firearms had 
figured in many of the city’s 188 homicides, 
2,753 robberies, and 4,004 aggravated assaults 
in 1964, Tate said he agreed with Police Com- 
missioner Leary that “if such a law prevents 
one murder or assault, it would be well 
worth it.” He added that the law was not 
intended to harass or to interfere with legiti- 
mate gun users, but “to protect the decent 
citizen and help safeguard law-abiding fam- 
ilies.” 

“Though such an ordinance may cause 
some inconvenience to a small portion of 
our good citizens,” said Archbishop John J. 
Krol of the Philadelphia Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese, “the principle of licensing, 
which we accept in our community life, gen- 
erally requires some inconveniences to secure 
the common good of all the citizens.” 

The proposed ordinance was passed, with 
only minor modifications, by a vote of 17 to 
0. It went into effect in April 1965—the first 
law ever enacted in the nation to regulate 
the purchase of rifles and shotguns as well 
as handguns. 

How has the law worked out? Elements of 
the firearms fraternity have continued to 
snipe at it—one outdoors magazine, echoing 
dealer complaints about a loss in local gun 
sales (to whom?), recently branded the law a 
“flop” and misquoted a Philadelphia police 
Official to the effect that the law was not 
doing any of the things it was supposed to 
do. But all the available evidence indicates 
it has been a resounding success, 

In the first eighteen months of its life, 
the ordinance prevented 110 convicted crimi- 
nals from purchasing guns locally. They were 
among the 139 people who were denied per- 
mits out of a total of 5,034 prospective gun 
purchasers. Among those denied the “right” 
to purchase guns were twenty-five burglars, 
thirteen robbers, twenty-two persons with 
convictions for aggravated assault and bat- 
tery, five dope addicts, two rapists, two 
habitual drunks, seven former mental pa- 
tients, sixteen people with previous records 
for illegally carrying concealed and deadly 
weapons, four convicted of intent to kill— 
and two murderers. 

Belying charges that the ordinance has 
had no effect on the city’s incidence of crime, 
FBI records show that the number of mur- 
ders in Philadelphia during the first nine 
months of 1966 dropped 17 per cent below 
the corresponding figures for 1965, declining 
from 158 to 131, whereas the number in the 
nation as a whole rose 9 per cent. (The 
number of murders in Phoenix, Arizona, rose 
32 per cent, and those in Houston, Texas 
another city without gun controls—rose 59 
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per cent!) Significantly, only 37 per cent of 
Philadelphia’s murders in 1966 involved guns, 
compared to 42 per cent the year before. In 
Texas, guns account for nearly 70 per cent 
of all murders. 

In August 1966 in New Jersey, a unique 
statewide law, comparable to the Philadel- 
phia ordinance, went into effect, thanks 
largely to the persistent three-year effort of 
a courageous public official, Attorney General 
Arthur J. Sills. This law, too, has been 
maligned as ineffective by gun dealers and 
the NRA, but Attorney General Sills recently 
reported that 7 per cent of the applicants for 
permits have been turned down because of 
criminal records. One, an NRA member who 
had been convicted of a felony six years be- 
fore, was found to have, in his home, seven 
guns, a sword with a 31-inch blade, and a 
large quantity of ammunition. Another ap- 
plicant, the required fingerprint check re- 
vealed, had been convicted of nineteen crim- 
inal offenses. The constitutionality of the 
law was upheld as recently as February 10, 
1967. In dismissing a suit brought by a 
group of gun dealers and sportsmen, the 
judge said that enactment of the law was 
entirely within the police powers of the 
state. 

To be sure, the Philadelphia and New Jer- 
sey laws are not completely effective, ignor- 
ing as they do guns already in criminal or 
otherwise unsafe hands. More important, the 
laws suffer because of the absence of equally 
stringent local or state regulations in sur- 
rounding or other jurisdictions (only seven 
states require a permit for the purchase of 
handguns; none but New Jersey requires a 
permit for the purchase of shotguns and 
rifles), or of a strong federal law controlling 
the shipment of firearms across state lines. 

Do these loopholes really matter? 

After Philadelphia adopted its ordinance, 
an enterprising firearms firm located just 
outside the city limits advertised that it could 
“guarantee all Philadelphia area residents the 
handgun of their choice within forty-eight 
hours.” The advertisement featured seduc- 
tive pictures of a six-shooter and an auto- 
matic. One impatient Philadelphian, de- 
nied a police permit to purchase a pistol, 
then in fact did obtain a gun outside the 
city and used it to kill his wife. 


MODEL CITIES PROGRAM 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an excellent article in the April 
17 edition of the Wall Street Journal 
entitled Model Cities Program Spurs 
Localities To Hunt New Approach to 
Slums.” 

When the model cities legislation was 
being debated before the 89th Congress, 
many of my colleagues noted that this 
program would be successful only if the 
local communities were encouraged to 
take the initiative and seek innovative 
solutions to their particular problems. 
In other words, model cities must not 
be viewed as another meaningless sub- 
sidy program. Since that legislation was 
enacted, Secretary Weaver has repeat- 
edly stressed the need for including 
meaningful innovations in a city’s appli- 
cation for Federal funds. 

As reported in the Journal, cities have 
responded to this challenge and have de- 
veloped some novel approaches. For ex- 
ample, Detroit has selected a crime-rid- 
den area in the city’s heart as its target 
area and is proposing a model correction 
center. This neighborhood correction 
center would stress crime prevention and 
rehabilitation of criminals. Philadelphia 
wants to create pilot production plants 
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in slum neighborhoods that would offer 
on-the-job training to neighborhood res- 
idents and would train managers in a 
special academy to be established in the 
area. Waco, Tex., sees in a closed Air 
Force base a potential educational com- 
pound to serve whole families—job train- 
ing for fathers, homemaking instruction 
rs mothers, and special classes for the 

I believe that these proposals are an 
illustration of the types of fresh ideas 
which we can expect from the model 
cities program. I would hope that my col- 
leagues are aware of the vast benefits 
that potentially will accrue to our cities 
and towns from this program. The re- 
sults generated will be of value many 
times that amount appropriated by Con- 
gress. 

So that all Senators may have an op- 
portunity to read this article, I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ATTACKING URBAN ILLS—MODEL CITIES PRO- 
GRAM SPURS LOCALITIES TO HUNT NEW AP- 
PROACH TO SLUMS—THEY BLEND JOBS AND 
CRIME CURBS WITH BLIGHT REMOVAL IN BD 
FOR Exrra U.S. CASH—BUT CONGRESS MAY 
Cur FUNDS 


(By Monroe W. Karmin) 


WASHINGTON.—When Robert Weaver visited 
Norfolk, Va., recently, he was greeted at the 
airport by a bevy of city officials, whisked to 
a private film review of Norfolk’s urban re- 
newal progress, guided through some of the 
city’s slums and honored at a special lunch- 
eon, 

Almost everyone in Norfolk seemed eager to 
please the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development—and for good reason. Some 17 
years ago, the city was chosen as the very 
first to receive Federal urban renewal funds; 
now Norfolk would like to be among the first 
to qualify for the Great Society’s version of 
the city-saving aid: The new “Model Cities” 
program that seeks to eradicate neighborhood 
blight by alleviating social distress as well 
as tending to bricks-and-mortar needs. 

What Norfolk attempted with warm words 
and fine food, an estimated 200 cities will be 
attempting with fat and fancy applications 
just now beginning to arrive at the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development. 
Thus far formal aid requests have come in 
from about a dozen cities, including Norfolk, 
Atlanta, Denver, Philadelphia, New York, 
St. Louis, Covington, Ky., and Waco, Texas; 
some others have sent informal applications. 
Each seeks to win bonus Federal money by 
pleasing Mr. Weaver, and the Secretary 
makes clear that what he wants is meaning- 
ful innovations. 

AVOIDING THE “SAME OLD STUFF” 

“We will be searching for signals from 
communities that they have looked long and 
hard at themselves, that they have discovered 
solutions that are not the same old stuff and 
that they have the capacity for doing what 
they say they want to do,” he told the folks 
in Norfolk. 

Some of the novel proposals from early 
applicants indicate the directions the Model 
Cities program may take. Examples: 

JOB TRAINING 


Philadelphia wants to turn a shabby, 
largely Negro slum on its lower north side 
into a vibrant community that will include 
a thriving business district. The city hopes 
to create perhaps as many as 10 new busi- 
nesses in the area to produce a variety of 
items such as electronic parts. These “pilot 
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production plants” would offer on-the-job 
training to neighborhood residents and 
would train managers at a special academy to 
be established in the area. 


OPEN HOUSING 


St. Louis has chosen a crescent-shaped 
area with an evenly divided white and Negro 
population as its target neighborhood. The 
city wants to break the area’s segregated- 
housing pattern, in part, by strategically re- 
locating displaced Negro families. The plan- 
ners propose to move groups of Negro families 
into previously all-white neighborhoods in 
order to overcome the reluctance of individ- 
ual Negro families to be pioneers. These 
groups of Negroes would be sprinkled 
throughout several white neighborhoods to 
avoid “inundating” any one area. 


CRIME REDUCTION 


Detroit has selected a crime-ridden area in 
the city’s heart as its target neighborhood 
and is proposing a model correction center 
there as a major feature of its uplift program. 
The center would stress crime prevention and 
rehabilitation of criminals as against im- 
prisonment. Judges of a model court, created 
especially to serve the neighborhood, would 
forgo punishment as much as possible, in 
favor of directing offenders to various job 
training and counseling programs, The idea 
is to enable offenders to maintain contacts 
with the community during rehabilitation, 
rather than being locked away in jail. 


EDUCATION 


The plans of many cities aim at concentrat- 
ing school facilities so as to improve the edu- 
cation available to the poor and to encourage 
eventual racial integration. St. Louis envi- 
sions a centralized “educational park” com- 
plex to operate 24 hours a day, offering adult 
courses at night. Philadelphia wants to trans- 
form a street that runs through its target 
slum into an “education highway” of various 
kinds of schools to serve the entire city even- 
tually. Waco sees in a now-closed Air Force 
base a potential educational compound to 
serve whole families—job training for fathers, 
homemaking instruction for mothers and 
special small-class schools for the kids. 

The purpose of these and other innovations 
is to approach the goal set forth by President 
Johnson when he first proposed new city aid 
a couple of years ago: To elevate the nation’s 
urban areas from sewers of despair and ne- 
glect to become “masterpieces of our civiliza- 
tion.” Under the Model Cities legislation 
enacted last fall, HUD Secretary Weaver is 
empowered to grant bonus aid to cities that 
imaginatively mobilize physical and social re- 
habilitation services in a “total attack” on 
neighborhood blight. 

HOW IT WORKS 

For every city whose “total attack” plan 
appeals to Secretary Weaver, the Model Cities 
program provides a Federal-aid bonus that 
amounts to 80% of what the city otherwise 
would have to put up to participate in in- 
dividual Federal grant-in-aid programs, 
Thus, if a city is required to put up $50 mil- 
lion as its one-third share of a Federally aided 
urban renewal project, the Model Cities pro- 
gram pays $40 million of the city’s bill, leav- 
ing it with a $10 million outlay. 

But if bonus money is the potential re- 
ward for activist cities, a lack of it may 
prove to be their disappointment. To help 
cities carry out their revitalization plans, the 
Johnson Administration is asking Congress 
to appropriate $400 million for the fiscal year 
that begins July 1. But the outlook is not 
encouraging for the Administration request. 

Mainly because of the heavy costs of the 
Vietnam war, Congressional conservatives are 
zeroing in on the Model Cities program as 
postponable. Democratic Rep. Joe Evins of 
Tennessee, chairman of the House Appropri- 
ations subcommittee that handles Model 
Cities money, predicts the program will win 
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a “moderate” appropriation, “effecting a con- 
sensus between those who want the full 
amount and those who want it cut alto- 
gether.” 

Such a prospect dismays HUD officials. 
“It'll hurt,” says Walter Farr, the Model 
Cities administrator. A cut in the proposed 
Model Cities budget would confront HUD 
with an even more agonizing problem than 
the one it already faces in choosing aid re- 
cipients. Mr. Weaver expects that from 70 to 
100 cities of varying size will participate in 
the first round of Model Cities grants. These 
will be selected from the 200 applications ex- 
pected by HUD before the May 1 cutoff date 
set for first-round competition. Cities that 
lose out in the first round will be considered 
for the second round a year later. 


HOWLS OF ANGUISH ` 


If HUD’s appropriation request is sliced in 
half, the agency will have to decide whether 
to halve the number of first-round partici- 
pating cities or to cut the money granted 
to each city. Either decision surely would 
raise howls of anguish from mayors who al- 
ready criticize the Model Cities program as 
being far too skimpy to eliminate the na- 
tion’s slums. 

New York’s Mayor John Lindsay is one of 
those who complains that the program, even 
if funded in full, is too small, “The entire 
amount,” he says, “easily could be absorbed 
in New York City alone.” 

The mayor wants to redo three of New 
York’s worst slums, located in Harlem, the 
south Bronx and Brooklyn’s Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant section; estimates of the total cost of 
rehabilitating the three areas range from $1.5 
billion to $5.5 billion. Not all this money is 
expected to come from the Model Cities kitty, 
but under the law no state is allowed more 
than 15% of the program’s budget. Even if 
the total $400 million is voted by Congress, 
therefore, New York State could not get 
more than $60 million—and other Empire 
State metropolises besides Mr. Lindsay’s 
town would be competing for that money. 

Originally President Johnson requested 
$2.3 billion for a five-year program. But Con- 
gress so far has authorized only $900 million 
for two years—without actually appropriat- 
ing anything but $11 million for planning. 
HUD officials hope that Congress eventually 
will honor the President's request in full but 
agree that even this amount would not 
wipe all slums from the face of America. 
It's not enough to do the total job,” says 
Model Cities administrator Farr, “but it’s 
enough to do a good, solid demonstration.” 


GETTING OFF THE GROUND 


That's why the first-year $400 million ap- 
propriation is considered so important to 
HUD. The department wants to get the 
Model Cities program off the ground as quick- 
ly and as aggressively as possible so that the 
new scheme can prove itself and become en- 
trenched in the hearts of money-giving Con- 
gressmen. 

Already there have been some delays. Last 
fall when Mr. Johnson signed the Model 
Cities legislation, HUD Assistant Secretary 
Ralph Taylor predicted that planning money 
would begin flowing within 30 days, that the 
first Model-City plan would be approved by 
this spring and that the first bonus grant 
would be awarded by the end of 1967. 

Now Mr. Farr lays out a different time- 
table. HUD officials have decided not to dis- 
pense planning money to applicants on a 
first-come first-served basis but instead to 
examine all first-round applicants together 
and select the best from among them. For 
this reason, HUD has set May 1 as the cut- 
off date for first-round competition. 

With some 200 cities expected to file, Mr. 
Farr figures it will be late June or early July 
before the planning money can begin to flow 
in volume. “It’s a comparative, competitive 
proposition on a regional basis,” he explains, 
“go you can’t make too many early announce- 
ments.” 
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DRAWING OF PLANS 


Once the planning money goes forth, it’s 
figured that even the most skilled and knowl- 
edgeable city fathers will require at least six 
months to draw up their actual plans. These 
are expected to begin returning to HUD for 
approval after the first of next year, by which 
time Congress will have made its decision on 
the $400 million appropriation request. 

Mr. Farr, therefore, expects bonus money 
to begin flowing next spring and move out 
speedily by the early summer of 1968, if there 
are no further delays. But slum-dwellers will 
see no change in their lives until somewhat 
later, 

Model City renovations are supposed to be 
completed within five years, and Secretary 
Weaver says that most should show visible 
signs of change within three years. Mr. Farr 
believes such change may occur sooner, be- 
cause city leaders will be free to use their 
80% bonus money any way they wish. Thus, a 
city will be able to use its extra cash to pro- 
vide its target slum with local services not 
directly aided by Washington, such as im- 
proved police protection and garbage 
collection. 

By the beginning of the 1970s, if all goes 
well, Mr. Farr believes the Model Cities pro- 
gram will be far enough along to be visible 
to slum residents and to be judged on its 
merits by critical Congressmen. By then, he 
declares, “We hope to know whether we're 
headed in the right direction, whether this 
new approach of coordinated, problem-re- 
lated programing is effective.” 


FAMILY PLANNING IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an article written by Clayton 
Fritchey, which appeared in the syndi- 
cated newspapers which he represents 
under the date of April 12, and which 
deals with the expanding Federal pro- 
gram for family planning and planned 
parenthood, with particular reference to 
Latin America. I strongly commend the 
Johnson administration for the active 
and aggressive part it is taking in ad- 
vancing this most necessary program 
overseas. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF AFFAIRS 
(By Clayton FPritchey) 

This is Latin America week in more ways 
than one. Most eyes are focused on Punta 
del Este, Uruguay, where President Johnson 
and other regional chiefs of state begin a 
summit meeting today, but in Santiago, 
Chile, another international meeting is under 
way on a subject of greater importance. 

The big item at Punta del Este is launch- 
ing a common market for Latin America, 
which is a nice idea, especially from a public 
relations viewpoint, but in the existing cir- 
cumstances somewhat irrelevant, if not pre- 
mature. The best that can be said for it is 
that it doesn’t do any harm to start talking 
about it. 

In Santiago, however, there is nothing syn- 
thetic about the agenda which, first and last, 
is concerned with the continent's most ur- 
gent, and so far unmanageable, problem— 
unrestrained population growth. 

The agenda is that of the International 
Planned Parenthood Federation, now holding 
its eighth World Assembly in Chile, with 
delegates from 86 nations and the U.N. in 
attendance. It is significant that the organ- 
ization chose to meet this year on the con- 
tinent with about the highest birth rate in 
the world and about the lowest rate of 
economic growth. 
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It is conceivable that a Latin common 
market could add up to something in 15 to 
20 years, but even if we can get all of these 
disparate and backward economies into one 
pot eventually, it still won’t help much un- 
less the pot can be equipped with a popula- 
tion lid. 

This may not be the view of the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Lincoln Gordon, who also runs the 
Alliance for Progress: He does not “favor 
the fatalistic view held by some that unless 
birth control is installed—and some people 
would even like to make it retroactive—that 
Latin America’s problems are insoluble.” 

Fortunately, President Johnson has a more 
urgent international view of the population 
problem. The chief reason the Planned Par- 
enthooders can meet with rising hopes this 
week is because of the President's serious 
and intelligent interest in the problem, and, 
above all, because he has had the courage 
to do more than any previous Chief Execu- 
tive. 

Eisenhower shied away altogether from 
the politically touchy problem, and even 
Kennedy was skittish. But under Johnson 
the U.S. began to support an international 
program through the United Nations, and 
now at last the American government ap- 
pears ready to act forthrightly on its own. 

The U.S., if it has the will, can easily and 
cheaply do more than all the rest of the 
world to help solve the onrushing threat of 
over-population. The will apparently is there 
if we are to believe the congressional testi- 
mony of William S. Gaud, the foreign aid 
director, who disclosed a few days ago that 
the Administration is ready for the first 
time to finance the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of contraceptive pills for develop- 
ing countries that have voluntary family 
planning programs. 

“Progress has been too slow,” Gaud says. 
“I consider that we have no higher priority 
than to do everything we can today to see 
that tomorrow the world will continue to be 
able to feed itself and that the balance be- 
tween food and mouths will be maintained.” 

Fortunately the political breakthrough has 
come at a time when new medical and even 
ecclesiastical breakthroughs also seem im- 
minent. Religious objections appear to be 
losing force even in Latin America; on the 
medical side the various birth control meth- 
ods are constantly being improved. 

Even so, Dr. Alan Guttmacher, president 
of Planned Parenthood-World Population, 
thinks We're still in the horse-and- buggy 
stage of contraception.” He seems to be borne 
out by the reports from the research labora- 
tories, where there is talk of pills and single 
skin implants that will contol births for one 
to 20 years. 

Meanwhile the presently available pills are 
being used by almost 7 million U.S. women 
and, surprisingly, by 2 million in Latin Amer- 
ica. With all of the advances that have been 
achieved, however, there is still heavy reli- 
ance on abortions, even in mature countries 
like Japan, France, West Germany, and Italy. 

Dr. Guttmacher, in fact, calls abortion 
“the most severe pandemic disease in the 
world today.” And he ought to know. 


NONPROLIFERATION TREATY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as nego- 
tiations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union on a nonproliferation 
treaty approach the critical stage, it is 
appropriate once again to re-emphasize 
the immense significance of this under- 
taking. 


I request unanimous consent to insert 
in the Record a timely article by Mr. 
Joseph Kraft, which appeared in the 
May 10 edition of the Washington Post. 
The vital issues now at stake and the 
important political implications of such a 
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treaty are clearly delineated in this ar- 
ticle, which I commend to the attention 
of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE EDGE OF PEACE 

Sorrows across the Pacific haye obscured 
a peaceful possibility of far more enduring 
importance that is coming to a head across 
the Atlantic. I mean the nonproliferation 
treaty, to curb the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons. 

The treaty is now entering the decisive 
phase of Soviet-American negotiations in 
Geneva. Big Two agreement would set in mo- 
tion a process likely to change for the better 
the whole climate of international affairs 
during the rest of this Century. 

Even without agreement, it is essential to 
put the treaty on the table. Otherwise of- 
ficial opponents in Washington and Allied 
capitals will talk it to death behind the 
scenes. 

Strictly speaking, the treaty provides only 
three things of limited purview. It bars nu- 
clear powers from passing on nuclear weap- 
ons to other countries. It bars non-nuclear 
powers from receiving or making nuclear 
weapons. It sets up a system of international 
inspection to assure that peaceful nuclear 
facilities would not be covertly used for 
weapons purposes. 

But the treaty cannot be measured merely 
as an isolated document. It has deep political 
implications, favoring some forces in some 
countries while weakening others. Moreover, 
it is a link in a chain, a part of an ongoing 
sequence of events that, taken altogether, 
can lead to a safer world. 

With respect to the internal political im- 
pact of the treaty, consider the case of the 
Soviet Union. In accepting the treaty, Mos- 
cow would underline further its break with 
Peking, which denounces the treaty. The 
Russians also would make new steps toward 
cooperation with the United States and to- 
ward acceptance of West Germany and Japan 
as equal members of the world community. 

Within the context of Soviet internal af- 
fairs, accordingly, the treaty means a setback 
for the hardliners who at all times rave about 
the menace of the American imperialists and 
the revanchists in Germany and Japan. By 
the same token, accepting the treaty would 
be a victory for the Soviet leaders who favor 
& more relaxed world posture, the better to 
use resources for internal development. 

A similar pattern of helping the good guys 
and hurting the bad ones shapes up in the 
non-nuclear countries. Acceptance of the 
treaty is a constraint on the nationalistic 
muscle-flexers in those countries. That is 
why political figures such as Premier Franz- 
Joseph Strauss in West Germany, and parties 
such as the Jan Sangh in India have opposed 
the treaty. 

But for just that reason, leaders with more 
peaceful intentions can draw tremendous 
strength from the treaty. 

For example, by backing the treaty strong- 
ly, Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
and Japanese Prime Minister Eisako Sato 
would probably win over forever the strong 
currents of pacifist feeling in their countries. 
And whatever they may say for bargaining 
purposes now, West European leaders can 
advance their political fortunes by identifi- 
cation with a treaty supported by the 
Catholic Church, almost all Socialists, the 
Communists and the Americans. 

The more so as the treaty fits into a se- 
quence of events that can improve the 
safety of everybody in the world. Already, 
it has generated strong pressures on 
Russia and the United States to develop 
joint guarantees for countries in danger— 
notably India. Signature will bring intense 
pressure on the Big Two to put a freeze on 
developments of strategic weapons—a proc- 
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ess already engaged in the discussions on 
the anti-ballistic missile. 

A freeze would, in turn, take the premium 
off testing nuclear weapons, thus opening the 
way for a completion of the test-ban treaty 
to include underground tests. And that 
would set the stage for a cut-off by the Big 
Two in further production of nuclear weap- 
ons, 

As of this writing the treaty is hung up 
on a complicated inspection provision put 
into the draft by the United States at the 
behest of its European allies. If the Russians 
accept the provision, then the treaty will be 
over the hill. 

But even if they don’t, a way should be 
found to make public the treaty drafts. For 
much too much is at stake for this matter 
to be left to the national security special- 
ists of the world, with their vested interest 
in international tension and their infinite 
capacity for logic-chopping nitpicking. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as I have 
stated previously in this Chamber, I be- 
lieve that this treaty is of paramount im- 
portance to our Nation, and I am deeply 
convinced that no effort should be spared 
by our Government to press for a suc- 
cessful conclusion of the negotiations. 
While I certainly do not suggest that ob- 
jections raised by third countries—par- 
ticularly our Western European allies— 
be disregarded, I am concerned that the 
imposition of certain “conditions” by our 
friends upon the basic framework of this 
draft treaty may ultimately lead to its 
demise. 

As Mr. Kraft points out, the non- 
proliferation treaty is fundamentally in 
the interest of West Germans, Indians, 
and Japanese alike, as large segments of 
the population in these countries readily 
acknowledge. It is therefore incumbent 
upon our Government to persuade the 
political leaders of these countries that 
the treaty is in their long-range interest 
as well, in order that we may finally agree 
with those countries that are allied with 
us and the Soviet Union on a treaty 
which will stop the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons. 


ISRAEL INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, today 
marks the 19th anniversary of the in- 
dependence of Israel. On this date in 
1948, the British mandate in Palestine 
ended, and Israel was proclaimed a free 
and independent state. Significantly, the 
United States recognized the new State 
in a matter of hours after the proclama- 
tion of independence. In the ensuing 
years, the bond of affection between our 
two countries has grown, and today we 
look to the young and energetic State 
of Israel as a shining example of what 
can be done with imagination, deter- 
mination, and talent. 

These 19 years have not been easy 
ones for Israel. She has had to maintain 
a vigilant and stern watch to protect her 
borders. At the same time, Israel has 
never halted its efforts to improve in- 
dustrially, agriculturally, and scientifi- 
cally. 

We in the United States still see much 
of the pioneer spirit which moved Amer- 
ica forward working again under the 
Israeli skies. On my last visit to Israel, 
just a few short years ago, I was singu- 
larly impressed by the forthright ap- 
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proach of Israel’s government officials, 
and the willingness to face problems as 
they are. 

I think this quality of courage and 
candor is, to a large degree, a major fac- 
tor in Israel’s success in these 19 years. 
I believe it will serve this small nation 
well in the years ahead. 

This year, as has been the case so 
often, disquieting actions are taking 
place in the Middle East. I think we must 
remain watchfully alert to these pres- 
sures. At the same time, I believe we 
should let the word go out that we re- 
main friendly to those nations which 
serve the cause of freedom, as Israel has 
always done. 

To my many friends in Israel, as well 
as to Israel's friends in the United States, 
I join in the celebration of 19 years of 
existence for this vigorous young state— 
and I wish them many more years of 
peace and success. 


DISCONTENT ON MISSOURI FARMS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, a 
Missouri farmer writes belief that the 
administration and Congress should have 
more direct communications from indi- 
vidual farmers concerning the present 
situation of most farmers with regard to 
farm price levels; and states this matter 
could have a direct effect on the 1968 
elections. 

This farmer farms approximately 
1,500 acres of fine river bottom land. 
While not in the huge ranch class 
or commercial feedlot category, he could 
not be classed as small or marginal. His 
son has returned from 3-year Army serv- 
ice and is in partnership with his father. 
The latter brings his college of agricul- 
ture training to combine with his 
father’s previous business and farm 
experience. 

This farmer states that he is a reason- 
ably intelligent and efficient manager, 
utilizing all available resources of modern 
agricultural planning and administra- 
tion. 

He reasons that by all the criteria of 
other businesses, including size of invest- 
ment and caliber of management, his 
farm should return at least a minimum 
profit percentage on investment of ap- 
proximately one-half million dollars in 
land, livestock, crops, machinery, and 
improvments. 

Nevertheless, the farmer writes that 
at the present level of farm prices such 
an achievement is next to impossible and 
explains why: 

First, it is said that there is a very real 
feeling among many farmers that there 
exists among agricultural policymakers 
in Government a conspiracy to keep farm 
commodity prices at levels just barely 
high enough to prevent an open farm 
revolt, but low enough to keep urban 
consumers from buyers’ strikes; and low 
enough to keep labor from setting off 
further rounds of wage-price increases; 
and low enough so as not to slow down 
the food for peace program. This farmer 
summarizes it as a belief that farm prices 
are manipulated in such a way as not to 
embarrass the administration. 

The second point he makes is that low 
prices for cattle are not by any means 
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entirely attributable to overproduction 
or holding for heavy weights and the 
many other euphemisms put forth by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Accord- 
ing to this writer, a major source of ir- 
ritation to farmers is continuing dilatory 
behavior of Congress in failing to take 
steps to reduce the huge volume of meat 
imports from abroad. 

My correspondent points to the well- 
known fact that labor costs in foreign 
countries are well below those of the 
United States, and states that this means 
that our own farmers are paying for this 
gracious gesture made in the name of the 
entire United States by the low prices 
they receive for their meat products. 

This farmer asks what price goodwill— 
and that questionable—in Argentina and 
Australia when our own farmers cannot 
obtain the minimum fair return on their 
labor and investment. 

The farmer states that another factor 
in the buildup of frustrations in the 
charging of funds for food for peace and 
the school lunch programs to agriculture, 
and notes that this adds billions to the 
amounts the urban press and city popu- 
lations complain about as being “given” 
to farmers. My correspondent asks why 
these two programs are not charged to 
the State Department for the foreign aid 
program and HEW where they rightfully 
belong. 

This farmer recognizes that answers to 
the many facets of the mounting agricul- 
tural dilemmas obviously are not simple. 
But, my correspondent says that a nation 
that can spend untold billions on space 
and supersonic transports, which vast 
numbers of people consider of doubtful 
value, can surely find experts with solu- 
tions for the more mundane but never- 
theless vital problems of the Nation’s 
farmers. 

This farmer writes that token gestures 
have been made, but the results have 
given little or no relief to people who 
work harder and harder every year to 
produce more and more food and fiber 
i more and more consumers, world- 
wide. 

This farmer states that sometimes this 
farm family feels that they are “the 
dopes of the century” when they could 
cash in their total investment, put the 
money in tax-exempt securities, and live 
in considerable comfort on the proceeds, 
free of all the worries and frustrations 
this way of life entails. But my corre- 
spondent worries about what would hap- 
pen to our country if all the responsible 
operators left their farms, thinking only 
of their own best interests. 

The farmer asserts it is obvious from 
even the most casual reading of the signs 
in local papers, farm publications, and 
the rural spoken word, that something 
may have to give, and that soon. 

This farmer notes that the farm bloc, 
perhaps, is not numerically so strong as 
in the past, but put together with the 
other discriminated-against minorities, 
should not be ignored as a potent factor 
in the next elections. 


PRAISE FOR L. B. J. AND SENATOR 
McGEE IN THE WYOMING EAGLE 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in a 
recent editorial the Wyoming Eagle 
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spoke out strongly for the basic right of 
dissent under our democratic form of 
government, But the paper also made 
clear that our enemies may not mistake 
the noisy protests of a few dissenters 
for the true voice of the American ma- 
jority.” This fact is obvious, no matter 
how much it hurts. The Eagle strongly 
commends President Johnson’s recent 
address to the White House fellows, in 
which he said that while the Nation 
“must guard every man’s right to speak, 
we must also defend every man’s right to 
answer.” 

The paper also commended the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], rightly 
noting that he is a longtime champion 
of the right to dissent. The paper quoted 
Senator McGez’s speech in Pennsylvania 
to the effect that “integrity of convic- 
tion and the right of dissent must be 
zealously guarded during the debate over 
United States-Vietnam policies.” But 
Senator McGee points out that our erit- 
ics must be prepared to give the Gov- 
ernment the same rights they have to 
marshal public support. This point is 
well taken. I commend the Senator for 
the wisdom of his words. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial from the Wyoming Eagle be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Two-Way STREET 

The matter of whether the critics of our 
effort in Vietnam have the right to dissent 
is not debatable. 

Certainly the right of dissent is inherent 
in our democratic form of government. 
Everyone has the right to his own opinion— 
and he has the right to express it. 

But even as the critics of our Vietnam 
effort have the right to dissent, protest and 
demonstrate, so have we the right to reply. 

Indeed, it is perhaps extremely important 
that we, the vast majority of Americans 
who support our stand in Southeast Asia, 
state our views loud and clear—that we 
reply to the critics with an overwhelming 
voice—that our enemies may not mistake 
the noisy protests of the few dissenters for 
the true voice of the American majority. 

And the dissenters should not complain of 
being bullied or otherwise treated unfairly 
when they hear that reply. 

Within the last few days, at least two news 
stories concerning the right of dissent have 
appeared. 

One quoted President Lyndon Johnson. 
The other quoted Wyoming's senior Sen. 
Gale McGee. 

Speaking at a White House ceremony 
honoring 16 young people selected to be 
White House fellows for 1967, President 
Johnson stated that America needs the “‘rest- 
less spirit“ of a younger generation that is 
skeptical of the world around it and uses its 
freedom of dissent. 

But he said that while the nation “must 
guard every man’s right to speak... we 
must also defend every man’s right to 
answer.” 

“I speak not only to you but to your gen- 
eration,” he said. “The spirit of that genera- 
tion today is, first of all, a questioning, 
critical spirit, skeptical of promises and 
rather impatient for results. That is the 
spirit that may sometimes overly concern 
your elders, but your country needs it. 

Today's young people enjoy not only un- 
paralleled ease and comfort but they enjoy 
enormous freedom of inquiry, freedom of 
expression and yes, freedom of dissent. That 
free spirit we need, too. 
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“For freedom of speech can never harm 
us—if we remember that freedom of speech 
is a two-way street. We must guard every 
man’s right to speak; but we must defend 
every man’s right to answer.” 

Senator McGee, a firm supporter of 
United States policies in Vietnam as well as 
a long-time champion of the right of dissent, 
told another youth group, in Pennsylvania, 
that “integrity of conviction and the right 
of dissent must be zealously guarded during 
the debate over U.S. Vietnam policies.” 

He observed there were some dissenters 
to American policy in Vietnam who claimed 
they were “being intimidated or bullied.” 

“To them,” he said, “is due the assurance, 
which I think they have, that the right to 
dissent, even to be irrational and reckless 
in dissent, cannot be taken away from them 
under the guise of patriotism or unity, In- 
deed, they have an obligation to speak up 
and to rally their supporters.” 

However, he said, the dissenters must be 
brought to realize the government and its 
supporters “have the right and the duty to 
engage in the debate and to mobilize support 
for government policies, even to dramatize 
for the sake of our adversaries in Southeast 
Asia the extent of agreement we have in 
America.” 

He said the U.S. must be willing to accord 
the government the same rights it gives the 
dissenters, the right to marshal public 
support. 

To those who vociferously criticize our 
efforts to halt aggression, defend freedom, 
and stand by our commitments in Vietnam, 
we say: 

“Go ahead and dissent, and be assured you 
are exercising your democratic right. 

“But, even as you dissent, recognize that 
others have democratic rights, too—and one 
of them is the right to disagree with you. 

“And don’t whine and complain when it 
looks like you are losing the debate. Don’t 
cry ‘unfair’ when your minority voice is 
overwhelmed by the majority of Americans 
who firmly support our effort in Vietnam.” 


THE HONORABLE CLAUDE 
RAYMOND WICKARD 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, our country 
recently lost one of its most devoted and 
distinguished servants when the Hon- 
orable Claude R. Wickard, former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, was instantly killed 
in a tragic accident. 

For more than 30 years Mr. Wickard 
occupied public posts of great responsi- 
bility, both elective and appointive, at 
State and Federal levels. After his elec- 
tion as an Indiana State Senator in 1933, 
he worked for the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, became Undersec- 
retary of Agriculture, and in 1940 was 
named by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt to be head of the Department. For 
nearly 8 years under President Tru- 
man—1945 until 1953—he was Adminis- 
trator of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. 

Perhaps first and foremost, however, 
he was a Hoosier farmer, recognized as 
being one of the best. Although he might 
have taken the opportunity on leaving 
Washington in 1953 to retire to his first 
vocation, he continued to contribute his 
valuable experience and abilities to the 
Department of Agriculture. During 1961 
he was a member of the Feed-Grains 
Study Committee which reported to 
President Kennedy, and from 1961 until 
1964 he served on the National Agricul- 
ture Advisory Commission. 

On the political scene Mr. Wickard 
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was a loyal, active Democrat. He was the 
Democratic candidate for Senator from 
Indiana in the 1956 election, and he also 
was chairman of the Agricultural Advi- 
sory Committee of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee. 

A man of unusual ability and drive, 
his approach was characterized by hard 
work and commonsense. He was always 
thoughtful, friendly, and receptive to 
new ideas or constructive suggestions. 
I count it a great honor to have known 
Claude Wickard personally, and to have 
benefited from his counsel and guidance. 
Never did he fail to respond to a plea 
from me for help or advice, nor did he 
ever spare himself in giving time and 
effort to those causes, both public and 
private, which would improve the cause 
of humanity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that certain newspaper articles re- 
counting in detail some of the facts of 
Claude Wickard’s memorable life, and 
the text of the eulogy which was deliv- 
ered by Rev. Dallas Landrum at the me- 
morial services held for him at Hopewell 
North United Presbyterian Church, in 
Deer Creek, Ind., be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Apr. 30, 1967] 
CLAUDE WICKARD KILLED IN CrASH—SECRE- 

TARY OF AGRICULTURE IN WorLD War II 

Was 74 

DELPHI, IND., April 29.—Claude R. Wick- 
ard, a Secretary of Agriculture under Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, was killed today 
in an automobile-truck collision three miles 
south of here. He was 74 years old. 

FARMER TURNED POLITICIAN 

Claude Raymond Wickard was considered 
by many to be the best farmer in Indiana 
when he succeeded Henry Agard Wallace as 
Secretary of Agriculture in September, 1940. 

A thickset man of medium height, whose 
dark brown hair had already started to thin, 
Mr. Wickard was well known in Washington, 
where he had spent more than six years with 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

Some knew him as a man of set ways. His 
full face with its strong chin, squarish nose 
and blue eyes was recognized easily by most 
Americans at the time. He had crossed the 
country several times urging people to plant 
Victory gardens and warning of a land boom 
and peacetime rationing. 

Mr. Wickard grew up on a farm that his 
family plowed for more than 100 years. He 
managed it after graduation from Purdue 
University in 1915 and still found time to 
work for the Farm Bureau. The midwestern 
magazine Prairie Farmer once listed him 
as a “Master Farmer of Indiana.” 


LOVED THE SOIL 


Agriculture meant everything to him. He 
did not yearn to go to the city as many of 
his friends did. He loved the soil and he was 
content to be a farmer. But as he grew older 
and saw the unhappy plight of neighboring 
farms, largely due to the use of hit-and-miss 
methods, he resolved to do something about 
it. 

By 1932 he had attracted considerable at- 
tention in his district and was elected to the 
Indiana Senate. He gave up this post to work 
for the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, becoming chief of its corn-hog section 
in 1935. 

The press of departmental business did 
not prevent Mr. Wickard from keeping close 
watch on his own farm, and he returned 
frequently to look over his 380 acres near 
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Camden, Ind., and to see how the crops and 
stocks were getting along. 

Mr. Wickard was Secretary of Agriculture 
during World War II. He offered many pro- 
posals for conservation and restoration of 
farm and forest lands to be put into effect 
“whenever unemployment occurs” after the 
War. 

“We are at the crossroads in our history 
so far as our natural resources are con- 
cerned,” he said in 1944. “Either we take the 
uphill road to conservation and restoration, 
or the downhill road to further exploitation 
and eventual ruin.” 

He also urged that the United States de- 
velop export markets for its agricultural 
output, but he urged that price supports be 
retained “for the protection of both con- 
sumer and producer.” 

After he had completed his service in the 
Cabinet, Mr. Wickard became administrator 
of the Rural Electrification Administration 
under President Harry S. Truman, holding 
this post from 1945 to 1953. When he com- 
pleted the job, 88.1 per cent of all farms had 
electricity. 

He began to play a major role in formu- 
lating Democratic party platforms on agri- 
culture, and he later became chairman of 
the party’s farm policy subcommittee. 


OPPOSED HOOVER COMMISSION 


As head of the subcommittee, Mr. Wickard 
urged rejection of recommendations on 
water power and resources made by the 
Hoover Commission in 1955. He said the 
proposals would not be in the greater pub- 
lic interest and would deprive many areas 
of future benefits. 

A year later, he accused the Eisenhower 
Administration of applying its “brink policy 
to agriculture as well as war.” Under the 
policies of President Eisenhower, he charged, 
the farmers “are on the verge of disaster.” 

Mr. Wickard returned to the political arena 
late in 1956 as Democratic candidate for the 
United States Senate, but he was defeated 
by Homer E. Capehart, the Republican in- 
cumbent. 

During the 1960 election, he headed an 
executive committee of farmers that sup- 
ported Senator John F. Kennedy. When 
President Johnson ran in 1964, Mr. Wickard 
supported him. 

His wife, the former Louise Eckert, died 
last Oct. 10. Surviving are two daughters, 
Mrs. J. V. Pickart and Mrs. Robert Bryant, 
and five grandchildren. 

The funeral will be held at 4 P.M. Monday 
at the Hopewell North Presbyterian Church 
at Deer Creek, Ind. 


[From the Indianapolis Star, Apr. 30, 1967] 


COLLISION FaTAL TO Ex-SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 

DELPHI, InD.—Claude Raymond Wickard, 
74 years old, who served as Secretary of Agri- 
culture in the Roosevelt administration dur- 
ing World War II, was killed instantly yester- 
day in a car-truck crash about 3 miles south- 
east of Delphi. 

State police said Wickard drove from Ind. 
18 onto U.S. 421 about 11:30 a.m. in front 
of a semi-trailer truck loaded with crushed 
stone. The driver of the truck, James A. 
Haynes Jr., 36, Dayton, Ind., suffered a 
broken arm and is listed in fair condition in 
Home Hospital at Lafayette. 

Carroll County Coroner James Sullivan 
said Wickard died of a crushed chest. He 
was thrown from his car and pinned under 
it, police said. 

Wickard served as Secretary of Agriculture 
from 1940 to 1945. He served as administrator 
of the Rural Electrification Administration 
from 1945 to 1953 under former President 
Harry S. Truman. 

In 1956, Wickard was the Democratic 
nominee for United States senator but was 
defeated by the Republican incumbent, 
Homer E. Capehart. 
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Governor Roger D. Branigin ordered flags 
at all state buildings to be flown at half- 
staff until after the funeral. 

Wickard was born Feb. 28, 1893 on the 
Carroll County farm near Camden which has 
been in the family more than 125 years. His 
parents were Andrew Jackson Wickard and 
Nora Kirkpatrick Wickard. He maintained 
the farm, only 4 miles from yesterday's crash 
scene, during his government service. 

He was graduated from Purdue University 
in 1915 and in 1918 was married to the for- 
mer Louis Eckert of Logansport, who died 
last October. The couple had two daughters, 
both of whom survive, Mrs. J. V. Pickart of 
Camden and Mrs. Robert Bryant of San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

In 1927, Wickard was elected “Master 
Farmer of Indiana” for his improved farm- 
ing and stock feeding programs. 

His career in politics began in 1933 when 
he was elected to the Indiana Senate. This 
experience, combined with his farming abil- 
ity, led to his appointment to the agriculture 
secretaryship when the office was vacated by 
the late Henry A. Wallace who became Vice- 
President. 

During World War II. the Agriculture De- 
partment functioned under a split author- 
ity with the vital War Foods Administration 
Teporting directly to the President. Wickard 
administered the regular Agriculture Depart- 
ment programs. 

He saw the coming of World War II before 
the attack on Pearl Harbor and called for an 
increased farm output and as a result drew 
considerable criticism. His slogan was “Food 
will win the war and write the peace.” 

Active in the campaign for Kennedy and 
Johnson in 1960, Wickard plugged the Demo- 
cratic farm program before farmers through- 
out the nation. 

He was appointed to the Purdue Univer- 
sity Board of Trustees in 1963 by then Gov- 
ernor Matthew E. Welsh and was appointed 
to the first committee to select candidates 
for the Agriculture Hall of Fame. 

He was a director of the Meridian Mutual 
Insurance Company, Meridian Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, both of Indianapolis, 
and the Farmers Mutual Insurance Company 
of Mulberry. 

Wickard was a member of the Indiana 
Farm Bureau Federation, National Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, National Grange, Farmer’s 
Educational and Co-Op Union, Pi Kappa 
Alpha Fraternity, Hopewell North United 
Presbyterian Church, Indiana Society of Chi- 
cago, Indiana Society of Washington, Lo- 
gansport Rotary and Elks Clubs, Camden 
Masonic Lodge and the Scottish Rite and 
Murat Shrine in Indianapolis. 

Survivors, in addition to the daughters, in- 
clude five grandchildren. 

Funeral services will be held at 4 p.m. Mon- 
day in the Hopewell North United Presby- 
terian Church at Deer Creek. Burial will be 
in Maple Lawn Cemetery at Flora. 

Friends may call at the Leiter Funeral 
Home at Flora after 2 p.m. today and at the 
church from 8 p.m. to 4 p.m. Monday. 


From the Washington Post, Apr. 30, 1967] 
FORMER FARM CHIEF WICKARD DIES 

Claude R. Wickard, 74, former Secretary of 
Agriculture who was killed yesterday in a 
traffic accident, held a number of high Gov- 
ernment posts but was first, last and always a 
dirt farmer. 

He was born and raised on the family farm 
in Carroll County, Ind., and it was there he 
returned after a long tenure in Washington. 
The crash in which he died occurred only a 
few miles from his farm home near Camden, 
Ind. 

Mr. Wickard served as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
during World War IT and then was head of 
the Rural Electrification Administration un- 
der President Harry S. Truman. 

His career in politics began in 1933, when 
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he was elected as a Democrat to the Indiana 
State Senate. He had attracted attention with 
his expansion of the family farm and the 
use of new scientific farming methods, 
learned at Purdue University, where he grad- 
uated in 1915. 


JOINED NEW DEAL 


But his term as State senator was short. 
He resigned to work for the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration and became head of 
its corn-hog section with the beginning of 
the New Deal farm program. 

In Washington he was known as a hard 
worker, spending long hours at his desk, first 
with AAA and then as Undersecretary of Ag- 
riculture. But he still found time to return 
to his Indiana farm and personally check up 
on its crops and livestock. 

In 1940, when the late Henry A. Wallace 
resigned as Agriculture Secretary to become 
President Roosevelt's Vice President, Mr. 
Wickard was the logical choice to succeed 
Wallace. 

Although the United States had not yet en- 
tered the war, Mr. Wickard early called for 
increased farm output and for enlarged ship- 
ments of food and munitions to Great 
Britain. 

“DON’T CALL ME CZAR” 


After this country became involved, he 
adopted the slogan, “Food will win the war 
and write the peace.” At the end of 1942, he 
was named War Food Administrator, with the 
job of feeding the United States, its armed 
forces and our allies. 

“Don’t call me Food Ozar,” he requested 
good-naturedly. Always easily available in 
his immaculate Agriculture Department of- 
fice, he enjoyed talking like a farmer and 
told long stories with a loud and hearty laugh. 
Referring to farming as “the runt pig in the 
litter,” he was particularly concerned about 
the manpower shortage on the farms, 

When Mr. Truman became President in 
1945, Mr. Wickard resigned as Secretary of 
Agriculture to be replaced by Clinton P. An- 
derson. At that time, Mr. Wickard was named 
head of the REA, a post he held until 1953 
when the Republicans took over. 

He returned then to his farm but con- 
tinued to be active in Democratic politics, 
He ran unsuccessfully for the U.S. Senate 
against incumbent Homer Capehart in 1956. 
At that time he was chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Advisory Committee of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee. During the 1960 
Presidential campaign, he headed an execu- 
tive committee of farmers which backed the 
Kennedy-Johnson candidacies. 

Mr. Wickard was named a member of the 
Purdue University board of trustees in 1963. 

He was married to the former Louise Eckert, 
who died several months ago, They had two 
daughters, who survive. 

[From the Indianapolis News, May 1, 1967] 
CLAUDE WICKARD SERVICES HELD 


DELPHI, Inp.—Funeral services were today 
for Claude Raymond Wickard, 74, secretary 
of agriculture under President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who was killed in a traffic acci- 
dent Saturday. 

The services at Hopewell North Presby- 
terian Church at nearby Deer Creek were 
followed by burial in Mape Lawn Cemetery 
in Flora. 

Wickard, a Camden hog farmer, was killed 
when his car was struck broadside by a 
truck loaded with crushed stone at the in- 
tersection of U.S. 421 and Ind. 18 three 
miles south of here. 

Flags flew at half staff on Indiana public 
buildings by order of Gov. Roger D. Branigin 
until after the funeral in tribute to the 
former Cabinet member who later was chief 
of the Rural Electrification Administration 
under President Truman, 


CALLED A GREAT MAN 


Democrat State Chairman Gordon St. An- 
gelo said he was “shocked and saddened” by 
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Wickard's death and called him “a great man, 
a great Hoosier, a great agricultural leader 
and a great and respected Democrat.” 

Wickard was born Feb. 28, 1893, on a 
Carroll County farm he maintained through- 
out his government service. He was grad- 
uated from Purdue University in 1915 and 
began his political career when he was elect- 
ed to the state Senate in 1933. 

He became secretary of agriculture in Sep- 
tember, 1940, and held the position until 
1945 when he became REA administrator, 
retaining that post until 1953. 

In 1956 Wickard was the Democratic nomi- 
nee for U.S. senator from Indiana but lost 
to Republican Homer E. Capehart. His wife 
died last October. 

Survivors—daughters, Mrs. J. V. Pickart of 
Camden; Mrs. Robert Bryant of San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Nores FroM THE MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR 
CLAUDE A. WICKARD, HELD AT HOPEWELL 
NORTH UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, DEER 
CREEK, IND., May 1, 1967 


We have come here this afternoon to pay 
final tribute to Claude R. Wickard. Those 
here present know of his long and brilliant 
career in public service. We will not attempt 
to recount the events of that career now. 
Let us, rather, think for a few moments of 
Claude Wickard the man—a man who was 
indeed a prince and a giant among men. 

He was one to whom had been given many 
talents, and who used these talents well. 

He was a many faceted man—able admin- 
istrator, decisive thinker, of strong convic- 
tions, of eternally youthful mind, of firm 
but tender countenance. 

He was a man of tremendous drive, earnest- 
ness and dedication of purpose. He was a 
man of great integrity—one who always in- 
sisted that everything be open and above- 
board with no falseness. He was proud of his 
accomplishments and the accomplishments 
of his country, but at the same time was 
humble and never boastful. 

He was deeply concerned with the future 
of agriculture, the future of education, the 
future of the country, and the general wel- 
fare of the peoples of other nations. He was 
concerned enough to give his energies and 
his life in doing something about these 
concerns, 

He was a devoted husband, a good father, 
and the kind of grandfather his grandchil- 
dren will never forget. 

He was by nature a farmer—an agricul- 
turalist. He loved the soil and growing things. 
He loved farm life and was a strong advo- 
cate of the virtues of rural living, and the 
perpetuation of the family farm in America. 
He took great pride in being the product 
of Hoosier soil. 

But in no sense was he a parochial or pro- 
vincial man—his vision was as broad as the 
world. He had an unusually keen knowledge 
of and sensitivity to local and national is- 
sues, and to the plight of mankind the world 
over. He was one who cared for God’s little 
people. 

He could not be described as a deeply re- 
ligious person—in the traditional sense of 
the word—but there was about him a nat- 
ural piety which eloquently expressed his 
inner dependence upon the Almighty and 
his love for the Savior. The congregation 
which meets in this building will greatly 
miss him, for except for the period of his 
wife’s illness last year, he could always be 
counted on to be in attendance at worship 
services. As his pastor, I counted him one of 
my closest friends and strongest supporters 
and wise counselor. 

Many throughout the nation who knew 
him as friend, co-worker, able and devoted 
public servant, join us today in mourning 
his passing. 

All of us who knew him will miss this 
brilliant, unassuming, sensitive, strong, al- 
most shy man, who—busy at work in his 
garden and in other special pursuits until the 
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end—has now gone on to be with his Lord 
and is reunited with his dear wife and others 
who have preceded him into the life beyond 
our sight. 

Were he able to speak to us now, he would 
have interrupted us several minutes ago 
saying, “You’ve said enough about me. Now 
read some of those beautiful passages from 
the Bible.” 

And this we will now do, knowing there 
are no words of comfort, of assurance, of 
authority, of hope in times like these like 
the words of the Lord as they are recorded 
in Holy Scriptures. 

The following passages of Scripture’ were 
read: Psalm 90: 1-6, 10; Isaiah 40: 28-31; 
Psalm 23; Luke 23: 82-34a, 39-43; John 
14: 1-6; I Corinthians 15: 3-8, 12-19; Romans 
8: 28, 31-35, 37-39; Revelation 21:1-4; and 
Ephesians 3: 14-21. 

Prayer: Eternal God, our Father: we praise 
Thee for Thy Word which is for us a light 
in darkness. Help us both to hear and be- 
lieve the promises which Thou hast spoken; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

O Thou before whom the generations rise 
and pass away: we praise Thee for all Thy 
servants who, having lived this life in faith, 
now live eternally with Thee. Especially do 
we thank Thee for Thy servant, Claude 
Wickard, for the gift of his life, for Thy 
grace given him, and for all that in him 
was good and kind and faithful. We thank 
Thee that for him death is past and pain 
is ended and that he has entered the joy 
which Thou hast prepared; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Peter Marshall, the chaplain of the United 
States Senate during the demanding years 
following World War II, suffered a heart 
attack at the age of forty-two. As he was 
being taken from his home to the hospital 
by ambulance, he kissed his wife and son, 
then said confidently, “I'll see you in the 
morning.” Those were his last words to them, 
because he died before seeing his family 
again. Nevertheless, he articulated our faith. 
We do believe that “in the morning” we will 
see one another. 

Do not mourn. TIl see you again in the 
morning. 

Hear the words of our Lord Jesus Christ: 

Peace I leave with you; my peace I give 
to you: not as the world gives, do I give 
to you. Let not your hearts be troubled, 
neither let them be afraid. 

The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit be with you all. Amen. 

— Dallas D. LANDRUM. 


ON ENDING THE DRAFT 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, last week 
in voting to extend the Selective Service 
Act for an additional 4 years the Senate 
declined to accept an amendment by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], 
which I cosponsored, to encourage the 
transition from the current draft system 
to a volunteer army. 

I still believe, however, that a volun- 
teer military force would ultimately prove 
to be the most efficient and economical 
system that this Nation could employ in 
meeting its defense needs. 

A longtime advocate of this concept 
has been Prof. Milton Friedman, econo- 
mist of the University of Chicago. 

In the New York Times Magazine of 
May 14 Professor Friedman sets forth in 
a persuasive manner the advantages of 
a volunteer army. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the New York Times Magazine, May 
14, 1967] 

AN ALL-VoLUNTEER ARMY: THE CASE FOR 

ABOLISHING THE DRAFT—AND SUBSTITUTING 


(By Milton Friedman 1) 


The present legal authority for conscript- 
ing men into the armed services expires 
June 30. It is no accident that it expires in 
an odd-numbered year. That was deliberately 
contrived to make sure that renewal of the 
draft would come up when neither Congres- 
sional nor Presidential elections were pend- 
ing. Hitherto this stratagem has worked like 
a charm—the draft was renewed in 1955, 
1959 and 1963 with hardly a ripple of public 
concern or opposition and with only perfunc- 
tory Congressional hearings. 

This year, the committees with primary re- 
sponsibility—the armed services committees 
headed in the Senate by Senator Richard 
Russell and in the House by Representative 
Mendel Rivers—have been, as always, holding 
hearings, but this time their hearings have 
been more than a pro forma endorsement 
of Gen. Lewis B. Hershey and the Selective 
Service System. President Johnson has sug- 
gested major changes in the operation of 
the draft—that we take the youngest men 
first, cut student deferments and introduce 
a lottery selection system, But everyone 
seems to want to get in on the draft act. 

Senator Edward Kennedy has chaired a 
Labor and Public Welfare subcommittee that 
has held hearings on the effect of the draft 
on manpower problems, The Joint Economic 
Committee, headed by Senator William Prox- 
mire, has touched on the same subject in 
its hearings on the effect of Vietnam on the 
economy. Senator Mark O. Hatfield has in- 
troduced a bill that provides for the early 
transition to a fully voluntary system of 
manning the armed forces. Representatives 
Donald Rumsfeld and Thomas Curtis have 
introduced a bill calling for a Congressional 
study of the feasibility of terminating the 
draft soon. A Council for a Volunteer Mili- 
tary, sponsored by individuals covering the 
political spectrum from right to left, has 
just been formed. And so on and on. 

The passions engendered by Vietnam 
clearly explain why the renewal of the draft 
is not a routine matter in this odd year of 
1967. But the interesting thing is that a 
man’s position about the draft cannot be 
inferred from his position about the war. 
Both men who favor stronger military action 
and men who favor a bombing pause in the 
North or even complete withdrawal have 
come out in favor of terminating the draft 
and relying on volunteers to man the armed 
forces. In the past several months Barry 
Goldwater has devoted three of the columns 
he writes to urging that conscription be 
ended and that it be ended now. Norman 
Thomas and James Farmer have both taken 
the same position. John Kenneth Galbraith, 
new head of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, has long been an articulate and effec- 
tive opponent of the draft, Fortunately, be- 
lief in personal freedom is a monopoly of 
neither Republicans nor Democrats, of 
neither conservatives nor liberals. 

There is by now wide agreement that the 
present system of conscription is defective 
and must be changed—even General Hershey 
has given in. Highly placed yvoices—including 
those of Sargent Shriver and Willard Wirtz; 
more ambiguously, Robert McNamara, and 
most surprisingly, anthropologist Margaret 
Mead—have urged a system of universal na- 
tional service, in which all young men (and, 
if Miss Mead has her way, all young women 
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as well) would be conscripted and assigned 
to a variety of tasks, one being to serve in 
the military. 

There is far less recognition that while 
the President's proposals would improve the 
operation of conscription, no system relying 
on compulsion can remove the basic defects 
of the present draft. In current circum- 
stances only a minority of young men are 
needed to man the armed forces. Short of 
letting men decide for themselves, there is 
no equitable way of determining which young 
man should serve and which two or three 
should not. Short of making the armed 
forces offer conditions that attract the men 
it needs, there is no way of avoiding waste 
and misuse of men in the armed forces, or 
the use of men in the military who would 
contribute far more in civilian activities. 

And, of course, any system involving com- 
pulsion is basically inconsistent with a free 
society. A lottery would only make the arbi- 
trary element in the present system overt. 
Universal national service would compound 
the evil—regimenting all youth to camou- 
flage the regimentation of some. 

The continued use of compulsion is unde- 
sirable and unnecessary. We can and should 
man our armed forces with volunteers. This 
is the method the United States has tradi- 
tionally used except in major wars, The past 
two decades are the only exception. It is 
time that we brought that exception to an 
end, 


THE ADVANTAGES OF A VOLUNTARY ARMY 


Even in strictly military terms, a volun- 
tary force would be more effective. It would 
be manned by people who had chosen a mili- 
tary career, rather than partly by reluctant 
conscripts anxious only to serve out their 
term. It would have much lower turnover, 
freeing men for military service who are now 
spending their time training others or being 
trained. Intensive training, a higher average 
level of skill, the use of more and better 
equipment, would permit military strength 
to be raised while the number of men in the 
services was reduced. Not least of the adyan- 
tages of a volunteer force is its effect on 
morale. Military service is now demeaned, 
treated as a necessary but degrading duty 
that men have to be dragooned into per- 
forming. A voluntary army would restore a 
proper sense of pride, of respect for the 
important, dangerous and difficult task that 
the armed forces perform. 

The elimination of compulsion would en- 
hance the freedom of all of us. The young 
would be free to decide whether to serve 
or not to serve. Members of draft boards 
would be relieved of the awful task of arbi- 
trarily deciding how a young man shall spend 
several of the most important years of his 
life—let alone whether his life shall be risked 
in warfare. The tormenting and insoluble 
problem now posed by the conscientious ob- 
jector would disappear. We could immedi- 
ately dispense with investigating the inner- 
most values and beliefs of those who claim 
to be conscientious objectors—a process en- 
tirely repugnant to a society of free men. 

Conscription has been used as a weapon— 
or thought by young men to have been so 
used—to discourage freedom of speech, as- 
sembly and protest. The freedom of young 
men to emigrate or to travel abroad has been 
limited by the need to get the permission of 
a draft board (if they are not to put them- 
selves inadvertently in the position of being 
a lawbreaker). Uncertainty about the draft 
has affected the freedom of young men to 
plan their schooling, their careers, their mar- 
riages and their families in accordance with 
their own long-run interests. 

Manning the armed forces with volunteers 
would have other real advantages for the 
country at large. Colleges and universities 
could pursue their proper educational func- 
tion, freed alike from the incubus of young 
men—probably numbering in the hundreds 
of thousands—who would prefer to be at 
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work rather than at school, but who now 
continue their schooling in the hope of avoid- 
ing the draft; and from controversy about 
issues strictly irrelevant to their educational 
function. We certainly need controversy in 
the university—but about intellectual and 
educational issues, not whether to rank stu- 
dents or not to rank. 

The community would benefit from a re- 
duction in unwise early marriages contracted 
at least partly under the whip of the draft, 
as well as from the associated decline in the 
birth rate. Industry and government would 
benefit from being able to hire young men 
on their merits, not their deferments. Not 
least, the level and tone of public discussion 
might be raised—though this is perhaps sim- 
ply an expression of my innate optimism. 

Some of these advantages would also result 
from substituting a lottery for present 
methods of selection—but only in part, and 
only for those who are clearly selected out. 


IS A VOLUNTARY ARMY FEASIBLE? 


Is it not simply wishful thinking to sup- 
pose that we can abandon conscription when 
a hot war is raging in Vietnam, when we must 
maintain armed forces exceeding 3 million 
men in total? Men are now free to volunteer, 
yet the number who do so is clearly inade- 
quate and, moreover, many volunteer only 
because they expect to be drafted. The num- 
ber of “true” volunteers is clearly much too 
small to man armed forces of our present 
size. This undoubted fact is repeatedly cited 
as evidence that a voluntary army is un- 
feasible. 

It is evident of no such thing. It is evidence 
rather that we are now grossly underpaying 
our armed forces. The starting pay for young 
men who enter the armed forces is less than 
$45 a week—and that sum includes not only 
cash pay and allotments, but also the value 
of clothing, food, housing and other items 
furnished in kind. The starting pay is vir- 
tually the same now as in 1950—but prices 
are higher, so in terms of goods and services 
the man who enlists gets considerably less 
now than he did then. All of the pay raises 
since then have gone to officers and to en- 
listed men with longer terms of service. They 
have to be induced to stay in service, Fresh 
recruits can be conscripted—so why raise 
the pay? 

Little wonder that volunteers are so few. 
Most young men can earn twice as much in 
civilian jobs. 

To attract more volunteers, we would have 
to improve conditions of service. This means 
higher entering salaries, But it also means 
better housing facilities and improved amen- 
ities in other respects. The existence of con- 
scription means that the military need pay 
little attention to the wants of the enlisted 
men—if not enough volunteer, press the 
button and General Hershey will raise draft 
calls, Indeed, it is a tribute to the humani- 
tarlanism of the military—and the effective- 
ness of indirect pressures via the political 
process—that service in the armed forces is 
not made even less attractive than it now is. 
But ask any ex-G.I. how attractive that is. 

Money is not the only, or even the major, 
factor young men consider in choosing their 
careers. Military service has many nonmone- 
tary attractions to young men—the chance 
to serve one’s country, adventure, travel, 
opportunities for training, and so on. Today, 
these attractions are offset not only by law 
pay but also by the very existence of com- 
pulsion, Military service is now synonymous 
with enforced incarceration. And the pres- 
ence of young men who are in the armed 
forces only because they are forced to serve 
hardly contributes to a spirit of pride within 
the service. 

Improved pay, better conditions of service, 
and imaginative personnel policies, both in 
attracting men and using them, could change 
drastically the whole image which the armed 
services present to young men. The Air Force, 
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because it has relied so heavily on “real” vol- 
unteers, perhaps comes closest to demonstrat- 
ing what could be done. 

The coming of age of the young men born 
in the postwar baby boom has provided a 
steadily increasing number of persons eli- 
gible for military service. The best estimates 
are that, to many voluntary armed services of 
our present effectiveness, only about one- 
quarter or less of all young men would have 
to see some miltiary service. This percentage 
is much lower than the corresponding per- 
centage at the time of Korea, when low 
birth rates of the Depression years were 
making themselves felt. It is also much 
lower than the percentage who must see serv- 
ice under conscription, because volunteers 
serve longer terms on the average. 

A recent poll of college students—brought 
to my attention by Senator Edward Kennedy 
when I was testifying before his committee 
earlier this spring—showed a large majority 
who favored a voluntary army, but an even 
larger majority who said they would not 
themselves volunteer. Is this not, the Sena- 
tor in effect asked, evidence that a volunteer 
army is not feasible? 

The answer is no. The young men are an- 
swering in terms of conditions as they now 
are. And, of course, at present terms and con- 
ditions, their answer is correct—and who can 
blame them? They do not know how they 
would behave if conditions were different, if 
service in the armed forces were made much 
more attractive. 

The question of how much more we would 
have to pay to attract sufficient volunteers 
has been scrutinized intensively in a Depart- 
ment of Defense study of military recruit- 
ment. Based on a variety of evidence collected 
in that study, Prof. Walter Oi of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, who worked on the study, 
has estimated that a starting pay (again in- 
cluding pay in kind as well as in cash) of 
something like $4,000 a year—about $80 a 
week—would suffice, This is surely not an un- 
reasonable level of pay. Oi estimates that the 
total extra payroll costs (after allowing for 
the savings in turnover and men employed 
in training) would be about $3 billion to $4 
billion a year for armed forces equivalent 
to 2.7 million men under present methods 
of recruitment, and not more than $8 bil- 
lion a year for armed forces equivalent to 
the present higher number of men (3.1 to 
3.2 million). 

Using the same evidence, the Defense De- 
partment has come up with estimates as high 
as $17.5 billion. This is an incredible figure 
it would mean that the pay of every man in 
the armed service from the newly enlisted 
man to the top general could be raised by 
$6,000 a year. But even that absurd estimate 
is not unfeasible in the context of total Fed- 
eral Government expenditures of more than 
$170 billion a year and military expenditures 
of over $70 billion. 

In any event, we do not need precise esti- 
mates of what it will take to attract enough 
men. Out of simple justice, we should raise 
the pay and improve the living conditions 
of enlisted men. If we did so, the number of 
“real” volunteers would increase, even while 
conscription continued. Experience could 
then show how responsive volunteers are to 
the terms offered, and by how much the terms 
would have to be improved to end conscrip- 
tion. 


A VOLUNTEER ARMY WOULD COST LESS 


The need to raise pay to attract volunteers 
leads many to believe that a volunteer army 
would cost more. The fact is that it would 
cost less to man the armed forces by volun- 
teers than it now costs to man them by com- 
pulsion—if cost is properly calculated. The 
cost listed in the Federal budget might be 
higher—though even that is not certain. But 
the real cost to the community would be 
far lower. 

The real cost of conscripting a soldier who 
would not voluntarily serve on present terms 
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is not his pay and the cost of his keep. It is 
the amount of money for which he would 
be willing to serve. Compare, for example, 
the real cost to a star professional football 
player and to an unemployed worker. Both 
might have the same attitudes toward the 
army and like—or dislike—a military career 
equally. But because the one has so much 
better alternatives than the other, it would 
take a much higher sum to attract him. 
When he is forced to serve, we are in effect 
imposing on him a tax in kind equal in value 
to the difference between what it would take 
to attract him and the military pay he ac- 
tually receives. This implicit tax in kind must 
be added to the explicit taxes imposed on 
the rest of us to get the real cost of our 
armed forces. 

If this is done, it will be seen at once 
that abandoning conscription would almost 
surely reduce the real cost—because the 
armed forces would then be manned by men 
for whom soldiering was the best available 
career, and hence who would require the 
lowest sums of money to induce them to 
serve. It might raise the apparent money cost 
to the Government but only because it would 
substitute taxes in money for taxes in kind. 

The implicit tax in kind is not a light one. 
If it were proposed that we impose a special 
income tax of 50 per cent on enlisted men in 
the armed services, there would be cries of 
outrage. Yet that is what we are now doing 
in concealed form. Abolishing conscription 
would have the great merit of imposing those 
taxes on the rest of us, where they belong, 
not on the young men in uniform. 

There are some important offsets even on 
the level of budgetary costs. Volunteers 
would serve longer terms, a higher fraction 
would reenlist, and they would have a higher 
average level of skill. The armed services 
would waste fewer manhours in training and 
being trained. Because manpower is cheap 
to the military, it now tends to waste it, 
using enlisted men for tasks badly suited 
to their capacities or for tasks that could 
be performed by civilians or machines, or 
eliminated entirely. Again, ask any ex-G. I. for 
evidence. 

Better pay at the time to volunteers also 
might lessen the political appeal of veterans’ 
benefits that we now grant after the event. 
These now cost $6 billion a year or one-third 
as much as current annual payroll costs for 
the active armed forces—and they will doubt- 
an continue to rise under present condi- 

ons. 


THE RACIAL COMPOSITION OF VOLUNTEER FORCES 


One objection that has been voiced against 
volunteer forces is that they would be staffed 
predominantly by Negroes because a military 
career would be so much more attractive 
than the other alternatives open to them. 

There is first a question of fact. This tend- 
ency is present today in exaggerated form— 
the present levels of pay are comparatively 
more attractive to Negroes than the higher 
levels of pay for voluntary forces would be. 
And this shows up in a much higher rate of 
re-enlistment by Negroes than by whites. 
Yet the fraction of persons in the armed 
forces who are Negro is roughly the same as 
in the population at large. It has been esti- 
mated that even if every qualified Negro 
who does not now serve were to serve, whites 
would still constitute a substantial majority 
of the armed forces. And this is a wholly un- 
realistic possibility. The military services re- 
quire a wide variety of skills and offer varied 
opportunities, They have always appealed to 
people of different classes and backgrounds 
and they will continue to do so. Particularly 
if pay and amenities were made more attrac- 
tive, there is every reason to expect that they 
would draw from all segments of the com- 
munity. 

The Negroes in the forces tend to have 
lower skills than the whites. As a result, they 
constitute a larger fraction of the combat 
units than of the armed forces in general. 
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The fraction of the men in combat in Viet- 
nam who are Negro is decidedly higher than 
their proportion in the population. Yet even 
there, they are a small minority of the fight- 
ing men. More important, most of them are 
there by choice; because they voluntarily 
chose to enlist or re-enlist. 

This raises the basic question of principle. 
Clearly, it is a good thing not a bad thing to 
offer better alternatives to the currently dis- 
advantaged. The argument to the contrary 
rests on a political judgment: that a high 
ratio of Negroes in the armed services would 
exacerbate racial tensions at home and pro- 
vide in the form of ex-soldiers a militarily 
trained group to foment violence. Perhaps 
there is something to this. My own inclina- 
tion is to regard it as the reddest of red 
herrings. Our Government should discrimi- 
nate neither in the civil nor in the military 
services. We must handle our domestic prob- 
lems as best we can and not use them as an 
excuse for denying Negroes opportunities in 
the military service. We should be proud of 
the armed forces for the fine job they have 
done in providing opportunities to the dis- 
advantaged and for eliminating racial dis- 
crimination—not discriminate against the 
Negroes in manning the armed forces because 
we have done so much less well in civilian 
life. 


THE FLEXIBILITY OF VOLUNTARY FORCES 


Another argument that has been made 
against voluntary forces is that they lack 
flexibility—and that world conditions may 
change and call for larger or smaller armed 
forces. With conscription, draft calls can be 
rapidly stepped up, and conversely. 

This is a real problem—but can easily 
be overrated. Emergencies must be met with 
forces in being, however they are recruited. 
Many months now elapse between an in- 
crease in draft calls, and the availability of 
additional trained men. 

The key question is how much flexibility is 
required. Recruitment by voluntary means 
can provide considerable fiexibility—at a 
cost, The way to do so is to make pay and 
conditions of service more attractive than 
necessary, There will then be an excess of 
volunteers—queues. If the number of men 
required increases, the queues can be short- 
ened, and conversely. 

The change in scale involved in total war 
is a very different matter. If the military 
judgment is that, in such a contingency, 
there would be time and reason to expand 
the armed forces manifold, either universal 
military training to provide a trained re- 
serve force, or stand-by provisions for con- 
scription could be justified. Both are very 
different from the use of conscription to 
man the standing army in time of peace 
or brush-fire wars like that in Vietnam 
which require recruiting only a minority of 
young men. 

The flexibility provided by conscription 
has another side. It means that, at least 
for a time, the Administration and the mili- 
tary services can proceed fairly arbitrarily in 
committing U.S. forces. The voluntary 
method provides a continuing referendum 
of the public at large. The popularity or un- 
popularity of the activities for which the 
armed forces are used will clearly affect the 
ease of recruiting men. This is a considera- 
tion that will be regarded by some, including 
myself, as an advantage of the voluntary 
method, by others as a disadvantage. 


ARE VOLUNTARY FORCES A POLITICAL DANGER? 


A final objection that has been raised 
against a volunteer army is that it would 
endanger political freedom. There is a real 
danger, but it arises from the existence of 
large armed forces plus the industrial com- 
plex required to support them, not from the 
method of recruiting enlisted men. Our free 
institutions would certainly be safer if the 
conditions of the world permitted us to 
maintain smaller armed forces, But they are 
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not made safer by using compulsion rather 
than free choice to fill the ranks. 

The military coup just engineered in 
Greece was by an army manned by conscripts. 
So was the recent military takeover in Argen- 
tina. Napoleon and Franco rose to power at 
the head of conscripts. Britain and the U.S. 
have maintained freedom while relying pri- 
marily on volunteers; Switzerland and 
Sweden, while using conscription. It is hard 
to find any relation historically between the 
method of recruiting enlisted men and the 
political threat from the armed forces. 

The danger to liberty comes from the offi- 
cers, who are now and always have been a pro- 
fessional corps of volunteers. However we re- 
cruit enlisted men, it is essential that we 
adopt practices that will guard against the 
political danger of creating a military officers 
corps with loyalties of its own and out of con- 
tact with the broader body politic. Fortu- 
nately, we have so far largely avoided this 
danger. The broad basis of recruitment to the 
military academies, by geography as well as 
social and economic factors, the R.O.T.C. pro- 
grams in the colleges, the recruitment of offi- 
cers from enlisted ranks, and similar meas- 
ures, have all contributed to this result. 

For the future, we need to continue such 
a broad recruitment policy. We need also to 
foster lateral recruitment into the officers 
corps from civilian activities—rather than 
rely primarily on promotion from within. 
The military services no less than the civil 
service need and will benefit from in-and- 
outers. For the political gain, we should will- 
ingly pay the higher financial costs involved 
in fairly high turnover and rather short 
average terms of service for officers. We should 
follow personnel policies that will continue 
to make at least a period of military service 
as an officer attractive to young men from 
many walks of life. 

There is no way of avoiding the political 
danger altogether. But it can be minimized 
as readily with a volunteer as with a con- 
scripted army. 

The case for abolishing conscription and 
recruiting our armed forces by voluntary 
methods seems to me overwhelming. 

We should at once raise the pay of en- 
listed men, improve conditions of service and 
stimulate more efficient use of manpower by 
the services. We should continue to raise the 
pay until the number of “true” volunteers is 
large enough so that the lash of compulsion 
can be eliminated. And to avoid procrastina- 
tion by the military, who will be tempted to 
continue to rely on the crutch of conscription 
we should set a definite termination date for 
conscription. 


THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC RANGE 
MANAGEMENT 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the pro- 
duction value of the public lands in the 
National Forest system for livestock 
grazing is highly important to residents 
of every community associated with 
these lands in 38 States. In my own State 
of Nevada, ranchers graze more than 
155,000 of their sheep and cattle un- 
der permit on two national forests. 
Without use of these public lands, ranch- 
ers in Nevada and in other States would 
be hard pressed to find enough feed for 
their livestock year round. 

These public rangelands are of high 
value to the Nation in other ways. They 
are the home for big game and other 
wildlife and yield water for irrigation, 
and domestic and industrial consump- 
tion. And more and more, people are 
using the public rangelands for recrea- 
tion. 

The importance of these public range- 
lands was clearly spelled out in a recent 
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address by Mr. Edward P. Cliff, Chief, 
Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, at the 20th annual convention 
of the American Society of Range 
Management, Seattle, Wash. In addition, 
Mr. Cliff discussed what he believes is 
needed to keep these lands productive 
and how the Forest Service plans to 
develop them for the Nation’s benefit. 

Mr. President, Mr. Cliff’s address is an 
important milestone in setting forth 
policy for managing and developing an 
important segment of the Nation’s agri- 
cultural land base. It should be read 
closely by all persons interested in the 
preservation, development, management, 
and use of national forest lands. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Cliff’s address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GRAZING POLICIES ON Forrest LANDS: A LOOK 
AT THE NEXT 20 YEARS 


(By Edward P. Cliff, Chief, Forest Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture) 


It is significant to me that this Society 
has chosen 1967 as the time to talk about 
grazing policies on forest lands. This is a 
critical question. It is being asked as the 
full range of Federal programs is being eval- 
uated in terms of present and potential con- 
tribution to the general public good. The 
Forest Service is completing a close look at 
our long-established programs of range man- 
agement and research in the light of needs 
within the next two decades. This is a good 
time to discuss some of our findings with 
you. In 1948 I spoke at the First Annual 
Convention of this Society. We have come 
a long way since then. Yet, it is evident to 
me that we have an even longer way to go 
as we build upon the accomplishments of 
the past. 

The foundation for grazing use of forest 
range land is firm. It is firm because early 
leaders saw that the land could not sustain 
heavy, unremitting grazing pressure and they 
did something about it—through research 
and through administrative action. It is firm 
because of the cooperative approach that 
has been established between livestock peo- 
ple and managers of public resources. Much 
has been accomplished since 1905 when Gif- 
ford Pinchot was appointed Chief Forester. 
But even more important, the stage is now 
set for the additional gains that must be 
made in the years ahead 

Looking back for a moment, when the For- 
est Reserves were created from the Public 
Domain much of the land was already heav- 
ily grazed. Overuse in some areas had already 
led to range deterioration and the need for 
an orderly process for administering range 
use was evident. The grazing permit was es- 
tablished in 1905 as the first step in that di- 
rection. The need to estimate grazing ca- 
pacity led to range reconnaissance as early 
as 1910 on the Coconino National Forest in 
Arizona, as our predecessors attempted to 
balance use with capacity. These early efforts 
laid the framework of range management on 
the National Forests. Many success stories 
were recorded through the decades but many 
problems eluded solution. More recently, 
through improved equipment, materials, and 
techniques, the development of range po- 
tential has become a major tool of range 
managers and stockmen. 

As early as 1907, forest and range research- 
ers began experimenting with range seed- 
ing, deferred-rotation grazing, and grazing of 
sheep on mountain ranges under coyote- 
proof fence. Results of early range research 
were reported by scientists of the old Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry and State experi- 
ment Stations, as well as the Forest Service. 

When this Society first met in annual con- 
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vention 20 years ago, the Nation’s popula- 
tion was 143 million. Today we have 198 mil- 
lion people, a gain of 55 million in 20 years. 
by 1980—only 13 years away—the total popu- 
lation may reach 242 million. Where this 
trend will stop, nobody knows—but we do 
know that a rapidly increasing population 
calls for a hard look ahead at all of our 
natural resources and how they are to be 
used and managed. We expect an avalanche 
of people on the National Forests. We know 
that people of many interests want to share 
in making the decisions that will shape re- 
source use in the future. There will be in- 
creasing competition for use of the land, and 
the members of this Society will have plenty 
of advice offered from all sides. But there 
will also be challenge. Range managers, like 
other professionals, will find increasing chal- 
lenge to their leadership and their ingenuity 
in meeting the problems that lie ahead. We 
know that the Department of Agriculture 
will continue its strong interest in 
abundant supplies of food and fiber for the 
Nation and better, stronger rural communi- 
ties. 

Our policies in the years ahead will be 
sensitive to the need for adjustments in land 
use. We assume that the National Forest Sys- 
tem will continue, Of course, the findings of 
the Public Land Law Review Commission 
should help to set National Forest grazing 
in perspective as changing patterns of land 
use continue to evolve. I think that we 
should all be alert to the displacement of 
agricultural uses by urban growth and other 
factors. Losses of rangeland can be offset by 
converting scrub oak, mesquite, or similar 
areas of low productivity, by stronger co- 
operative management arrangements, by 
more intensive multiple use resource devel- 
opment and management, and other ways. 
The use of grazed fuel breaks in California 
and the combination of beef cattle and 
shortleaf pine in Missouri are two examples 
of how we can apply the principles of the 
Multiple Use-Sustained Yield Act of 1960 to 
meet this need. 

A larger population will require more food. 
Department projections indicate that by 1980 
beef cattle numbers will increase from 30-35 
percent above the present level to reach 
105-110 million head. Sheep numbers will 
probably remain fairly constant. Annual per 
capita consumption of livestock products 
(currently 100.0 pounds for beef) is likely to 
remain about the same. Despite expected in- 
creases in productivity of existing range and 
pasture, shifts of land from other uses to 
range and pasture will be needed. About 1 
billion acres, almost half the Nation’s land 
area, may be needed for livestock production. 
We can be quite sure that all of the one- 
third of the Nation’s total range and pasture 
resource that is forest rangelands will need 
to be managed for livestock use. Range scien- 
tists will need to build upon the sound tech- 
nical base of today as they seek to more effec- 
tively blend and coordinate livestock grazing 
with the many other uses and values of forest 
rangeland. 

All of us will have to become more skillful 
in describing, evaluating, and documenting 
the benefits that justify public investment. 
Competition for budget dollars is becoming 
intense, as most of you well know. This So- 
ciety has a special responsibility, I believe, 
to make sure that the case for range improve- 
ment and better management is as strong as 
it should be. The case must rest upon such 
things as improved watershed conditions, 
holding soils in place, social benefits, devel- 
opment of economic strength in rural com- 
munities, etc., as well as forage or meat pro- 
duction. We must not rest until that is done. 

The next two decades will bring challenges 
that will test the policies as well as the skill 
of the Forest Service. Yet, as we look ahead, 
I am confident that our basic objectives will 
continue much as they are today. In the field 
of range management we will seek to (1) 
provide nationwide leadership in forest range 
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conservation, development, and utilization— 
including woodlands and brush-covered wild 
lands in mountainous areas; (2) develop the 
range resources on all lands administered by 
the Forest Service to their reasonably attain- 
able potential and manage them for sus- 
tained grazing in association with interre- 
lated uses; (3) promote stability of family 
size ranching units and local communities in 
the areas of which the National Forests and 
National Grasslands are a part; and (4) exert 
a favorable influence for securing sound con- 
servation practices on associated private 
lands. 

Our objective in range management re- 
search is to find the best and most practical 
means to manage, improve, and maintain the 
productivity of forest and related lands used 
for grazing domestic livestock. Related wild- 
life habitat research, of course, is aimed at 
supporting optimum populations of game and 
fish in harmony with other uses and values. 

Under these broad objectives, opportuni- 
ties to graze livestock on National Forest 
System lands have been and will be allo- 
cated to qualified ranch operators or asso- 
ciations through the permit system. A 10- 
year term grazing permit, normally renew- 
able, is issued for the exclusive use of the 
permittee. A permit is considered a privilege 
and conveys no legal right to the holder. 

We plan no basic changes in our 60-year- 
old policy of issuing grazing permits to 
qualified ranchers. The 10-year permit will 
continue as the basic instrument through 
which the Forest Service and the rancher 
will work toward proper range use. There 
will be modifications, of course, but even 
the increasing number of permits issued for 
use of horses and mules as pack and saddle 
stock in recreation and wilderness manage- 
ment aim toward similar objectives—and the 
same general policies and regulations apply. 

We will be placing more emphasis on 
making the best possible use of forest range- 
lands in private ownership, especially those 
associated with the lands in the National 
Forest System. I expect to see even closer 
cooperation with other agencies and private 
land owners in setting up improved systems 
of range management. 

National Forest System grazing is big 
business now—and it will continue to be. 
To some 20,000 farm and ranch families, it 
is vital. Located in more than 600 rural 
communities, these families own 45 million 
acres of land and lease another 21 million 
acres. They own 3.3 million cattle and 4.2 
million sheep—and 158 thousand horses. 
Permittees own land, livestock, buildings, 
and other property valued at more than 
$2 billion—a substantial part of the tax base 
in ranch country. 

Small size operations are typical. Only 
10 percent of our cattle permittees own more 
than 500 cattle; 70 percent own less than 
200 cattle, and 29 percent own less than 50 
head. We think this general pattern will be 
with us for some time. Permittees often re- 
port that they could effectively run addi- 
tional livestock on the National Forests and 
National Grasslands if that were possible. 
Certainly there is a similar, perhaps greater, 
unmet need in the case of non-permittees. 
Thus, it seems likely that there will continue 
to be more demand for grazing permits than 
we can supply. 

In 1965, we authorized permittees to graze 
1.4 million cattle for 7.0 million animal 
months, This amounted to 42 percent of all 
their cattle and approximately 20 percent of 
their estimated total forage requirements. 
The same year we authorized 2.4 million 
sheep for 6.6 million animal months. This 
amounted to some 57 percent of all of their 
sheep and 15 percent of their total forage 
requirements. 

Significant progress has been made since 
1960 toward more intensive management and 
improvement of the grazing lands we admin- 
ister. This has been a factor in stabilizing 
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tenure of grazing use by owners of permitted 
livestock. Only 3-5 percent per year of our 
permits are being returned to the Govern- 
ment and reissued to new permittees. Cer- 
tainly, more intensive management has also 
benefited soil and water resources. 

The years immediately ahead will see a 
continuation of the trend toward more inten- 
sive management, Through range analysis 
and re-analysis we will evaluate range con- 
dition trends, present and potential grazing 
capacity, and the need for range develop- 
ment. A package will be tailored for each of 
the 11,670 allotments. We will continue to 
want permittees to participate in analysis 
and management planning. 

In the next 20 years. we will be advancing 
toward our goal of attaining optimum pro- 
ductivity on National Forest System range- 
lands by the year 2000. How fast we will ad- 
vance depends a great deal on how well we 
can demonstrate the total benefits of the 
public investments needed. We hope to com- 
plete analysis of each of our range allotments 
by 1972—and get reasonably intensive man- 
agement under way on all these allotments 
by 1980. We still have a terrific backlog of 
work to do, For example, there are 54 thou- 
sand miles of range fences on the National 
Forests; another 60 thousand miles or 5 miles 
per allotment are needed if we are to fully 
implement intensive range management. We 
have 38 thousand livestock watering develop- 
ments; we need another 37 thousand. We 
have rehabilitated 2.5 million acres of de- 
teriorated range; another 7.6 million acres 
need rehabilitation through seeding and 
plant control. 

We will be hearing a lot more about Wil- 
derness grazing in the years ahead, As you 
know, the Wilderness Act specified that live- 
stock grazing shall be permitted to con- 
tinue where established in National Forest 
Wilderness under conditions which will as- 
sure preservation of the wilderness resource. 
This is an important feature of the law. Some 
243 thousand sheep and 94 thousand cattle 
are authorized to graze in Wilderness and 
Primitive Areas. Thirteen percent of all west- 
ern sheep permits and 7 percent of the cattle 
permits are involved. This use amounts to 
about 9 percent of the numbers of sheep and 
6 percent of the sheep months authorized to 
graze on western National Forests, For cattle, 
it amounts to 8 percent of the numbers and 
4 percent of the animal months, 

Grazing of livestock in wilderness will 
continue to be administered under the same 
general regulations that apply throughout 
the National Forest System. However, specific 
management objectives, coordination re- 
quirements, and administrative guidelines 
will be prescribed to fit each individual area. 
This is another of the interesting jobs that 
lie ahead. 

The unprecedented rise in recreation use of 
the National Forests has already required 
modifications in grazing practices on inten- 
sively developed sites such as campgrounds, 
picnic areas, waterfront zones, and certain 
roads and trails where human traffic is con- 
centrated. However, despite the continuing 
surge of recreation, I see little potential for 
conflict if range interrelated uses are well 
managed. Under multiple use management, 
recreation plans, too, will be modified to 
accommodate a particular livestock grazing 
or other resource use situation when such 
action is clearly in the public interest. 

It should be clear to all of us by now 
that range managers are going to have to 
pay more attention to the hydrologic condi- 
tion of the land. Watershed values are be- 
coming more and more important in area 
after area. Neither the livestock industry 
nor the Forest Service can live with grazing 
practices that result in damage to water- 
sheds. Close herding or careless management 
of livestock on highly erodible soils cannot 
be tolerated. Maintaining an adequate plant 
cover must be one of the measures of our 
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performance. The challenge we all share is 
to find and apply the kinds of range man- 
agement practices that will meet this need 
in every situation. 

Obviously, cooperation will continue to be 
a most important factor in making all Forest 
Service range management programs work. 
The degree of success of management gen- 
erally has depended upon how well the 
rancher and ranger haye gotten along—how 
well they have cooperated in sharing their 
responsibilities. Furthermore, cooperation in 
range development has been necessary be- 
cause Federal funds have been limited. 

Permittee cooperation may take the form 
of an agreement to defer livestock use to 
benefit an improvement project; it may also 
be contributed money, time, labor, and ma- 
terials. We will encourage private invest- 
ment for improvement on the National For- 
ests where this is in the public interest. 
Maintenance of fencing and other improve- 
ments by range users enables us to use 
limited Federal funds for new construction. 
This has released as much as $1 million 
annually for additional improvement work. 

Cooperation also includes joint efforts to 
encourage new techniques and better man- 
agement practices. For example, hauling 
versus driving, and full use of scientific 
breeding and other animal husbandry prac- 
tices. On some sheep ranges, so-called herd- 
erless“ Management of sheep, which now is 
being used successfully by a number of 
ranchers, may result in more effective re- 
source use. 

I foresee more reliance upon cooperative 
grazing associations to see that their mem- 
bers fully adhere to prescribed rules of man- 
agement agreements. When associations 
make sure their members meet requirements 
for commensurability, season of use, num- 
bers grazed, and so forth, the Forest Service 
Is enabled to better oversee the total pro- 
gram of resource management and analyses. 

Since 1960, we have executed agreements 
with 21 cooperative grazing associations, 
making available to them approximately 2 
million acres. This integrates private and 
public lands into logical land ent 
units which help to establish viable farms 
and improve economic stability in these rural 
areas. 

We will continue and improve this type of 
arrangement. We recently signed a memo- 
randum of understanding in the Department 
of Agriculture spelling out how we will as- 
sist grazing associations operating on Forest 
Service administered land when those asso- 
ciations are receiving financial assistance 
from Farmers Home Administration, For ex- 
ample, the Forest Service will help furnish 
technical assistance in planning and carrying 
out conservation and range management 
operations on all lands controlled by an as- 
sociation, including privately owned lands. 
Similarly, we have recently executed a policy 
agreement with the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. Under this policy, plans of manage- 
ment may be provided which correlate graz- 
ing use on all land within natural manage- 
ment units. These recognize the multiple 
use requirements on the Federal lands and 
the needs of practical range operations. Both 
of these recent agreements reflect the fact 
that the most efficient ranch or range setup 
frequently is one that crosses property lines. 

Most of you know that Federal land graz- 
ing fees are being reviewed. Our joint studies 
with the Bureau of Land Management, the 
Statistical Reporting Service, Economic Re- 
search Service, and others are nearing com- 
pletion. In looking ahead, beyond the imme- 
diate future, I see that we are going to have a 
much better determination of the grazing 
use values of the public lands as they relate 
to the private sector. I feel strongly that in 
applying this new knowledge in setting fees 
we should also be weighing rural economic 
needs, community stability, tenure of ranch 
ownership, and other factors. In other words, 
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I believe that the levels of grazing fees 
should be tailored to fit regional or special 
situations and tempered to reflect much 
more than simply the generation of revenue 
for the Federal Treasury. 

I think that we need to look briefly at 
where we are headed in predator control. We 
anticipate that land managing agencies will 
have a greater role in recommending or de- 
determining the need for animal control. In 
any event, animal control programs on the 
National Forests will be based on demon- 
strated need. Fish and Wildlife Service per- 
sonnel will perform the animal control work 
on the National Forests, as in the past. They 
will also continue to prescribe the techniques 
and methods of control that will be used. 
There will, however, be a changed emphasis 
toward more selective controls, to incorpo- 
rate pertinent research findings, and to pro- 
tect the non-target wildlife species. More 
rigid control of the use of poisons is in the 
picture. 

The direction of our path in range re- 
search is well laid out. Our own 10-year Na- 
tional Forestry Research Program, sent to 
Congress in 1964, outlines a nine-point pro- 
gram proposal. Last October a National Pro- 
gram of Research for Agriculture was sub- 
mitted to a subcommittee of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. This provides fur- 
ther t into how range research fits into 
the total effort being directed toward meet- 
ing the needs of an expanding Nation. There 
are many subjects that need more study: 
the biotic and physical components of range 
ecosystems; the identity, physiological re- 
quirements, and nutritive value of forage 
plants; methods of seeding; and plant con- 
trol. At the same time 22 pee to ger pester 
a) of range conditions and deve 
ee and other guidelines which 
will enable managers to better coordinate 
livestock grazing with other uses. Yes, the 
next 20 years should be an exciting period for 
range scientists as they unlock the answers 
that must be found. 

We can sum up all of this looking ahead 
very simply. It is time to get on with the job. 
The American Society of Range Management 
has a responsibility to foster proper manage- 
ment use and development of the Nation’s 
rangelands, We in the Forest Service invite 
your comments, advice, and help with the 
particular set of problems and opportunities 
that relate to our work. We expect that you 
will critically appraise all policies and pro- 
grams that affect rangelands—as befits a 
mature organization of producers and pro- 
fessionals. We welcome that appraisal. 

I hope you share my confidence that the 
outlook is good for continued use, manage- 
ment, and development of the Nation's for- 
est rangeland resources. 


THE FULL OPPORTUNITY AND SO- 
CIAL ACCOUNTING ACT OF 1967 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, recent- 
ly Prof. Raymond A. Bauer of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration spoke to the Washington 
Statistical Society on the subject of “So- 
cial Indicators.” This was of great inter- 
est to me because it specifically pertains 
to legislation I have introduced, S. 843, 
the Full Opportunity and Social Ac- 
counting Act of 1967. This act would 
provide for social accounting, using so- 
cial indicators, as a national goal, and 
provide for an annual social report 
by the President, establish a President’s 
Council of Social Advisers comparable 
to the Council of Economic Advisers in 
the economic sphere, and finally, estab- 
lish a joint congressional committee 
with oversight duties. 

In his speech, Professor Bauer cogent- 
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ly discussed the need for social indica- 
tors, and I invite particular attention 
to his statement: 


Again, we are not proposing the tilling 
of unplowed ground. Present methods of 
program evaluation often involve research 
on the benefits conveyed. The Poverty Pro- 
gram, for example, is presently the object of 
such evaluations. The point I want to make 
is that we develop increasingly more adequate 
measures of people’s values and expectations, 
we will also be able to develop more appro- 
priate measures of benefits .. The com- 
bination will enable us to plan better and 
evaluate better. 


And he quotes Under Secretary Wilbur 
J. Cohen of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare regarding the 
voluminous, yet unsuitable data now 
available for assessing the products of 
our education.” Cohen says that “prac- 
tically none of it measures the output 
of our educational system in terms that 
really matter—that is, in terms of what 
students have learned.” He says that it 
is an “incredible fact that the Nation 
has, year after year, been spending bil- 
lions of dollars on an enterprise without 
a realistic accounting of that invest- 
ment.” 

Finally, Professor Bauer discussed 
the possible dangers of social indicators 
to threats to personal privacy, particu- 
larly regarding the proposed national 
data bank. He says these fears “may be 
excessive” and adds: 


I am more concerned with the dossiers and 
rapid and complete access being built into 
many credit rating systems which contain 
a wide range of “blackmailable” material. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Professor Bauer’s excellent ad- 
dress be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SOCIAL INDICATORS 


(Address by Raymond A. Bauer, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, to the Washington Statistical 
Society, Apr. 21, 1967) 

Approximately four years ago today I was 
debating with a group of very well-informed, 
highly intelligent gentlemen about what 
would happen to our society as a result of 
space exploration. After some hours of this 
distussion, I finally said in irritation, “If 
all of these things happened, we'd never 
know what did happen or if the opposite 
had happened,” One of my colleagues asked 
what I could conceivably mean. Wouldn't it 
clearly be evident if American families were 
more or less cohesive? Or if the dignity of 
man was being better served? And so on. I 
replied in exasperation that none of these 
gentlemen seemed to realize how bad our 
social statistics were. As a result of this 
encounter I immediately began talking to 
several of my friends who knew I had com- 
petence in this area to persuade them to 
develop components for a book which would 
do something to set the record straight on 
the adequacies and inadequacies of our 
statistical series, and that is how our book 
Social Indicators was born. 

In retrospect my level of aspiration was 
low. Frankly, my most fervent hope was that 
one member of my study group, who was a 
newspaper editor, might take the book and 
wave it under the noses of his reporters and 
tell them to stop writing such nonsense in 
the future. (That hope has not yet been 
realized.) In a more general sort of way 
I thought it possible we might succeed in 
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taking a topic which had been on the back 
burner of the social science agenda for a 
number of years and move it up closer to 
the front burner. I distinctly remember at 
one point early in our work that a friend 
asked me if I were completely off my rocker. 
He said, as I recall, What the hell do you 
think you are going to do? Tell the President 
what he should say to the American people?” 
I told him that I personally had no such 
aspirations whatever, but that I hoped we 
might get a few people to read the book and 
perhaps activate more social scientists to 
turn to this topic which they had not been 
paying much attention to in recent years. 
All of this proves, I suppose, that I am a 
lousy forecaster, and you may conclude that 
this also applies to what I have to say this 
evening. 

So there you have it. If you wonder why 
I'm standing here tonight, it is obviously a 
combination of bad disposition, literate 
friends, and a little bit of luck, It is actually 
presumptuous of me to address an audience 
so competent in this fleld as are most of you. 
The most I had hoped for when we were 
working on our book was that people like you 
might say, “Well, this is what we've been tell- 
ing people all along. These fellows don’t do it 
as well as we would, but at least they're say- 
ing it, and maybe that’s a good thing.” You 
are still entitled to that opinion. However, 
there are times in one’s life when it is fruit- 
less to state that he is as incompetent as he 
knows he is. I knew when I was invited to 
talk to you that it would sound totally in- 
consistent that a person who had edited and 
written an introduction to a book called So- 
cial Indicators could claim incompetence on 
the topic, so, rather than argue the matter, I 
decided to come here and demonstrate it. 
However, there is no further need for you to 
listen to me proclaim my incompetence. This 
is assuredly a topic for which other people 
can generate more enthusiasm than I, There- 
fore, I may as well say something affirmative. 

My friend, historical mentor, and bibliog- 
rapher, Albert Biderman, tells me that once 
upon a time the word statistics was derived 
from the Latin phrase Ratio Status, and that 
this may be translated freely as state of the 
nation.” This is a matter on which Webster’s 
Unabridged agrees with Al. In this once- 
upon- a-time possibility of developing a set 
of measures for assessing the state of the so- 
ciety, rather than with the probability of ob- 
taining the same experimental result if you 
drew a very large number of samples of the 
same sorts of events. 

The question of what a societal infor- 
mation system might look like got forced on 
me as I considered the mandate of the NASA 
grant under which we were doing research 
for the American Academy of Arts and Scien- 
ces. Intuitively, I knew it was important to 
the Space Agency that we have good social 
statistics. I tried to look at it in terms of the 
social consequences of space exploration, If 
an agency such as NASA really felt it had a 
mandate to increase the beneficial conse- 
quences and dampen the less desirable ones, 
what sort of an informational system would 
it like to operate with? 

First, there should be a series of “Social 
Indicators,” that is, ongoing social statistics 
which would enable NASA or anyone else to 
chart the ongoing trends in major features 
of the society, and to judge what was hap- 
pening to the performance features of the 
society (the extent to which it satisfied the 
values of citizens), and to judge its future 
capacity to perform. However, not all rele- 
vant events would fall into such series. Some 
one-time or seldom occurring events are im- 
portant, and therefore, there should be a 
provision for standby research facilities to 
make before and after measures, if possible, 
of the effect of such events as a Presidential 
assassination, or the launching of the first 
communications satellite. As you know, our 
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facilities for making such studies are even 
poorer than our social trend statistics. 

We may regard the regular statistical series 
and the study of rare events of individual 
importance as our primary information sys- 
tem. This in turn should be complemented 
by provision for analytic studies which relate 
the long term trends in society to those 
events which presumably have influenced 
them. As you well know, we are too prone to 
observe events which are contiguous in time 
and/or space and attribute a causal relation- 
ship among them. If there is an increase in 
measures of delinquency (mind you, I said 
“measures,” not delmquency“) during a 
period of urbanization, then it is assumed 
that urbanization increases juvenile delin- 
quency. And, finally, there should be some 
sensible provisions for the use of informa- 
tion. There is a prevailing notion that all 
information is a “good thing,” and the more 
the merrier ...I have recently proposed 
that we might well regard information as 
basically a bad thing, which with a little 
work can be made useful. By this overstate- 
ment I mean to convey the fact that all 
information in all forms at all times is not 
equally useful, and that we must give some 
thought to getting only that information 
that is useful, getting it in an appropriate 
form, and reporting it to an appropriate place 
and person. 

These, then, are the components that one 
would envisage: basic social trend data (in- 
cluding, of course, economic data), standby 
facilities for researching rare and difficult-to- 
anticipate events (this would include pro- 
gram evaluation to the extent that we were 
interested in the consequences of programs 
as compared to assessing them), regular fa- 
cilities for analytic studies of the process of 
change, and the engineering of sensible in- 
formation systems for each of the using 
parties. The broadest aspects of this overall 
system is the system of Social Indicators. 
I will restrict my concern to them. 

You are immediately more familiar than 
I with the increased interest in social meas- 
urement, In part this interest is stimulated 
by the spread of P.P.B. Behind this is the 
combined enthusiasm over and recognition 
of the limitations of the system of Economic 
Indicators. On the one hand, economists have 
discovered their limitations as well as their 
utility, and all parties seem uneasy in using 
economic criteria alone for judging program 
effectiveness. No one seems to advocate that 
course of action. There seems to be a reac- 
tion to, as Bert Gross calls it, the prospect 
of a “New Philistinism.” In the more general 
sense, the program of the Great Society with 
its emphasis on the “quality of life“ has 
probably created a good environment for 
such new interests to develop. Finally, I sup- 
pose in all frankness one might guess that 
the economic drain of the Vietnam War hay- 
ing hit so many other aspects of the Great 
Society programs, there may even be in- 
creased enthusiasm for pursuance of such 
a low budget item (relatively speaking) as 
the extension of our measures of perform- 
ance, 

Among concrete events reflecting this in- 
terest one might mention the Presidential 
directive of a year and a half ago directing 
Secretary Gardner to set up this Social In- 
dicators panel which has brought many of 
us together to work, in part, on a possible 
new Presidential message, which in turn may 
be no more than a trial run for defining the 
new measures that we must have in order 
to make better-founded statements about 
the quality of our life. 

More contemporary and possibly more 
transitory is the introduction by Senator 
Mondale of Minnesota of “The Full Oppor- 
tunity and Social Accounting Act of 1967” on 
February sixth of this year. In the course of 
his introductory speech, Senator Mondale 
said: 

“The fact is that neither the President nor 
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the Congress nor the public has the kind of 
broad-scale information and analysis needed 
to adequately assess our progress toward 
achievement of our national social aspira- 
tions.” 

Senator Mondale’s proposal is an expres- 
sion of interest which may in fact stimulate 
additional activity. It may be only the first 
of a series of such proposals, one of which 
will eventuate in some concrete action. 

In addition to the HEW Panel’s attempt 
to look at the adequacy of our measures of 
the extent to which our society provides op- 
portunity for the realization of the full hu- 
man potential, there are other activities go- 
ing on. Acceleration of ongoing government- 
al efforts, including those of the Bureau of 
the Census, you know about better than I 
do. The Russell Sage Foundation has inau- 
gurated a program to review our measures of 
social change. And the Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science 
has two issues in progress under the editor- 
ship of Bertram Gross, 

These latter volumes will cover our knowl- 
edge of and the adequacy of the measures of 
various aspects of American society. The fol- 
lowing topics are included: political par- 
ticipation; freedom from discrimination; 
civil liberties; reduction of poverty; employ- 
ment and leisure; learning and education; 
health and well-being; delinquency and 
crime; the urban environment in general; 
the environment of New York City in par- 
ticular; the natural environment; culture 
and the arts; the mass media; and individ- 
ual and group values. 

Let me now state what the various pro- 
posals for Social Indicators are not, or in 
my opinion ought not to be. This is not a 
proposal to set economic statistics off against 
nonecomonic statistics, but rather in terms 
of a recent U.N. report a proposal that eco- 
nomic and noneconomic statistics be inte- 
grated “at a higher level of abstraction.” 

Intuitively one would relate the interest 
in Social Indicators to the recent and pre- 
vailingly popular interest in “data banks.” 
While the two interests have a good deal of 
overlap, there are differences. The interest 
in data banks is primarily concerned with 
the storage and retrieval of data will no doubt 
facilitate a system of Social Indicators. How- 
ever, the Social Indicators “movement” is 
more concerned with a better understand- 
ing of data needs, with the specification of 
the required data, and the devising of meth- 
ods of gathering them so as to meet the 
needs more precisely. This will involve both 
the measurement of new phenomena, and 
more adequate measures of phenomena that 
we now measure less well than we can. While 
the data bank movement has increased the 
concern over privacy and personal security, 
the Social Indicators movement may reduce 
such concerns—while increasing resistance 
of people to being interviewed on sample 
surveys. 

In Measurement of Past Performance and 
of Future Potential, Professor Bertram Gross 
proposes a system for social accounting 
which would fall into two broad categories. 
The first of these categories “system per- 
formance” would include measures of the ex- 
tent to which at a given point in time we 
have been able to meet the values and aspira- 
tions of our citizens. The other broad cate- 
gory “system structure” would include meas- 
ures of the society’s capacity to perform its 
functions in the future. 

Measures of performance would include: 
our present measures of economic perform- 
ance, measures of the equitable distribution 
of economic benefits throughout the society, 
of the educational and economic opportuni- 
ties we have afforded our people, the environ- 
ment we have created for them to live in, 
the cultural opportunities we have offered, 
the extent to which we have created a peace- 
ful world, the level of health of the nation, 
and so on, Any state of affairs that people 
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value and aspire to is a potential candidate 
for inclusion in this list, as is any state of 
affairs they would like to avoid. 

The following passage from Senator Mon- 
dale’s speech is illustrative of some of the 
“performance” data we need to evaluate how 
well we are serving the needs of our citi- 
zenry: 

“How many Americans suffer in the squalor 
of inadequate housing? How many children 
do not receive educations commensurate with 
their abilities? To how many citizens is 
equality of justice denied? How many con- 
victs in our penal institutions are barred 
from rehabilitation that would allow them 
the opportunity to re-enter the mainstream 
of life? How many physically handicapped 
and mentally retarded are unable to get 
training to achieve their potential? How 
many individual Americans are denied ade- 
quate health care? How many are breathing 
polluted air? These are some of the possible 
indicators that might be considered in the 
social accounting.” 1 

One of the standard criticisms of the wel- 
fare state has been that creaming off present 
benefits is done “at the cost of the future 
generations.” This is, of course, a reasonable 
question to raise. For this reason, Gross 
would parallel measures of present perform- 
ance with measures of future capacity to per- 
form. Such measures would include: pres- 
ently conventional measures of the strength 
of the economy, less conventional measures 
of the state of science and technology, the 
state of skills and knowledge in the popula- 
tion, its health, the extent to which our in- 
stitutions make it possible for all members 
of the society to make their potential con- 
tribution, and so on. 

It is clear that many of the things one 
would want to measure would have to be en- 
tered on both sides of the ledger. Education 
can be viewed in some part as a benefit to 
the citizen and in some part as a future eco- 
nomic asset to the society. Crime, drug ad- 
diction, and delinquency are both indications 
of the failure of the society to perform as well 
as it might, and a liability for future per- 
formance, Health, also, has such dual status. 
This circumstance is a stimulus for a better 
conceptualization of what interests us. 

A plea for “better conceptualization” al- 
most certainly has an unearthly, abstract, 
and academic ring. Happily I can report that 
this is exactly what has been going on suc- 
cessfully in the National Center for Health 
Statistics of the Department of HEW. Until 
the mid fifties, our primary concern was with 
our ability to keep people alive at various 
ages; mortality was the relevant criterion of 
health. Since then, considerable attention 
has been devoted to morbidity or departures 
from health of a nonfatal sort. But non- 
health is not as clear-cut a proposition as 
death. It may be thought of as some degree 
of organic or psychic malfunction suscep- 
tible tọ medical diagnosis, It may also be 
defined in terms of the individual’s incapac- 
ity to continue to perform with some degree 
of effectiveness in his various roles. Several 
of the concepts of disability or nonhealth em- 
ployed in National Health Interview Survey, 
conducted monthly, have borne on the abil- 
ity of the individual to perform his roles— 
as a worker, housewife, student, mother, 
father, and so on. 

The immediate physical condition of a per- 
son is a matter of concern for his own state 
of comfort, may have economic conse- 
quences because of his need for care and 
medication, may present a threat to others 


*The Congressional Record, Feb. 6, 1967, 
Vol. 118, No. 17, “The Pull Opportunity and 
Social Accounting Act of 1967,” statement 
of Senator Mondale. 

2 See Daniel F. Sullivan, Conceptual Prob- 
lems in Developing an Inder of Health, 
Washington, D.C., National Center for 


Health Statistics, Series 2, Nov. 17, 1966. 
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if his condition is infectious, may serve as an 
indication of our ability to conquer certain 
diseases, and so on. However, if we are con- 
cerned directly with his ability to contribute 
to the society, or conversely with the effect 
of sickness in general, a given disease, or a 
specific epidemic on economic production, or 
on the conduct of the day-to-day business 
of the society, then a measure of the extent 
to which people are able to perform their 
roles is the most relevant criterion of health 
we can have. At a certain stage of its devel- 
opment, cancer is less likely to restrict role 
performance than is the common cold. 


ASSIGNMENT OF VALUE 


What should be measured? How should it 
be measured? Neither question could or 
should be answered neatly at this point in 
time. All we can do is suggest the sort of 
criteria to be invoked, and the direction in 
which things are likely to go. 

The data we want obviously are dependent 
on the goals we set for ourselves, on the type 
of people and the type of society we are. A 
society primarily bent on achieving military 
power would be interested in measuring dif- 
ferent things than would a society bent on 
maximizing religiousity, aesthetic experience, 
or material comfort. Therefore, we need to 
know the values of the members of our so- 
ciety, the programs of “national goals” that 
ought to represent attempts to serve those 
values, and the interrelationship of the pro- 
grams and values. 

The knowledge of people’s values and as- 
pirations is a key to planning and control. 
It tells us on one hand what our people want, 
and on the other the sorts of programs they 
will support and/or tolerate. The study of 
values and aspirations can be technically dif- 
ficult, and politically sensitive. Yet, as diffi- 
cult and sensitive as the matter is, it con- 
tinues to be done, no matter how inade- 
quately. For example, politicians know that 
opinion poll data showing a low level of pub- 
lic support for the space program is not an 
urgent mandate for dismantling NASA. At no 
point will knowledge of such values and as- 
pirations be a clear guide to a specific course 
of action. Yet better knowledge of people's 
values can give us an improved basis for 
judgment on many issues. As for aspirations, 
it wasn’t until after the Watts riots that it 
was generally realized that the aspirations 
and expectations of Negroes had been raised 
beyond our capacity to meet them. Whether 
or not studies of values, expectations, and 
aspirations should presently be made by a 
Federal agency is, however, another matter. 

In the market place, the conventional and 
probably proper way of putting a value on 
goods sold in the market is the amount that 
people will pay for them. It is characteristic, 
however, of many public investments that 
their products (for instance, weather fore- 
casting) can be shared by an untold num- 
ber of people, thereby, the “value” of such 
goods and services is a function of the num- 
ber of people who will benefit by them. But, 
in the absence of a direct measure of value 
in terms of the utility of public goods and 
services to those who use them, the prevail- 
ing practice has been to evaluate a public 
investment solely in terms of its cost. Econ- 
omists agree that utility cannot be measured 
solely in monetary terms (at a minimum, 
a dollar is worth less to some people than 
to others). So, I guess do the disciples of 
P.P.B. Hence to the extent that we can evolve 
measures of utility that are a direct reflec- 
tion of the benefits people perceive them- 
selves as receiving, the more adequate basis 
we will have for evaluating public invest- 
ments whose value is dependent upon the 
number of persons benefiting. 

Again, we are not proposing the tilling of 
unplowed ground. Present methods of pro- 
gram evaluation often involve research on 
the benefits conveyed. The Poverty Program, 
for example, is presently the object of such 
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evaluations. The point I want to make is 
that as we develop increasingly more ade- 
quate measures of people’s values and expec- 
tations, we will also be able to develop more 
appropriate measures of benefits. (We would 
judge differently the effect of a physical fit- 
ness program on a boy who wants to be- 
come an engineer from its effect on a boy 
who wanted to become a professional ath- 
lete.) The combination will enable us to plan 
better and evaluate better. 


COST, OR INVESTMENT IN THE FUTURE 


Another issue on which more appropriate 
measures will aid planning and evaluation 
is that of the extent to which an expendi- 
ture should be regarded as a cost or as an 
investment. For example, by and large, ex- 
penditures on education have been regarded 
as a public cost producing a private benefit. 
However, a business firm that builds a plant 
will regard this as a capital investment which 
increases its assets. Corporate accounting 
draws a reasonable distinction between 
money consumed in the form of current 
costs and money invested to yield some fu- 
ture return, But should an investment in 
plant equipment be treated differently than 
an investment in training? The idea of fed- 
eral capital budgeting has been around for 
some time. It would make more sense if we 
had a better basis on which to decide be- 
tween an investment and an expenditure. 

Our concern with the educational level of 
the population illustrates both a technical 
inadequacy in what we want to measure, and 
a measure that perpetuates the confusion be- 
tween costs and investment. As we plot the 
educational levels of our people over time, or 
the comparative education of various groups 
in the population, we view the date from two 
perspectives, as an index of the benefits we 
confer on our people, and as a measure to the 
capacities of these people, to share and pro- 
duce culture, to perform productive work, 
and so on. From the first point of view— 
benefits conferred—we are becoming aware 
of the imperfections of this measure. Eight 
years of education in a segregated school is 
not the equivalent of the same term in an 
integrated or all white school. Further, as a 
measure of the capacities of the population 
for productive work, number of years of 
schooling achieved is an exceedingly poor 
measure of a man’s present capacity to per- 
form the tasks of the work force at a given 
period of time. It is probably an even worse 
measure of his capacity to learn new knowl- 
edge and skills. 

Under Secretary of HEW, Wilbur J. Cohen, 
has had this to say: 

“When we survey the voluminous, yet un- 
suitable data now available for assessing the 
products of our education, we must con- 
clude that practically none of it measures 
the output of our educational system in 
terms that really matter (that is, in terms of 
what students have learned). Amusement at 
this revelation of the tremendous lack of 
suitable indicators is almost overshadowed 
by the incredible fact that the Nation has, 
year after year, been spending billions of 
dollars on an enterprise without a realistic 
accounting of that investment.’ 

There is an established technology for 
making direct measures of knowledge, abil- 
ity, and achievement. While there has been 
controversy over the use of tests devised by 
psychologists, the fact is that they are in no 
way inferior to the criteria whereby students 
are promoted in and graduate from schools 
which they attend. Properly used, they can 
be much more adequate measures of the 
present status of the population’s skills, 
knowledge, and so on. Such measures, gath- 
ered on a sample basis can give us a far 


From a draft of a paper “Learning and 
Education” prepared for the issue of the 
Annals edited by Bertram Gross. Cited with 
the permission of Secretary Cohen. 
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more precise estimate of the capacities of 
the U.S. population on relevant dimensions 
than we can gauge by the record of their 
past educational history. (The value of edu- 
cational history itself becomes less relevant, 
as approximately half of education and 
training occurs outside of the formal edu- 
cational establishment.) 

At this point in time, there have been a 
considerable number of studies which have 
conducted various measures of ability on na- 
tional samples, usually of children. The on- 
going Carnegie Corporation study of quality 
of education being conducted by Ralph 
Tyler is the most current example. Such 
measures are entirely feasible, and since they 
must be conducted on a sample basis, are not 
excessively expensive, once the procedures 
are established. 

Most relevant, they focus our attention on 
the fact that we are interested in our citi- 
zens as a national resource as well as bene- 
ficlaries. More appropriate conceptualization 
of what we are interested in, and proper 
methods of measurement such as we have 
mentioned apropos of health and education 
will enable us to make more sensible distinc- 
tions between those proportions of health and 
educational expenses that should be re- 
garded as costs and as capital investment. 


THE SAMPLE SURVEY 


A distinctive aspect of both the new statis- 
tical series and new methods of measuring 
established phenomena is that increasingly, 
the preferred instrument for gathering the 
new data is the sample survey. Sometimes 
this is motivated by the need for speed (the 
monthly survey of employment), by costs 
(the subsamples of the national census), 
but more interestingly by the fact that peo- 
ple rather than records are the proper source 
of information. No extant set of records was 
an adequate source of data on unemploy- 
ment. Only a properly drawn sample of adults 
of employable age could supply the informa- 
tion about their employment status and in- 
tentions. The argument for testing the skill, 
knowledge, and ability level of our popula- 
tion directly has been made above. Similarly, 
only the people involved can tell us of the 
effect of their health on their ability to carry 
out their daily responsibilities. 

There are interesting practical aspects to 
this circumstance. Data to be gathered from 
people must be gathered on a sample basis 
if only for the simple reason that no one 
individual can devote his entire life to sup- 
plying information. 

Sample suryeys can provide more rapid 
information, because the burden of gather- 
ing and processing data is enormously less 
than that for a census. Samples properly 
drawn, and with correct measures for ensur- 
ing completion of the sample design are 
conceded to be at least as accurate as a 
census. Costs can be quite modest relative 
to the value of information. In a country 
with a population as large as that of the 
United States, the sample survey is especially 
attractive since the unit cost of information 
goes down with the size of the population— 
for any reasonably sized population. 

Of course, any proposal for additional 
social measurements must, in the light of 
present concerns, face up to the extent to 
which many responsible people are appro- 
priately worried over threats to personal 
privacy. This consideration has been raised 
against the recently proposed national data 
bank. Anxiety over invasion of privacy takes 
many forms. In this context the most ap- 
propriate version of this concern is that data 
files may be turned into dossiers to be used 
anainst individuals. Critics of the proposed 
national data bank express fear that it will 
be possible to “know anything about every- 
body,” and that someone with access to that 
data bank may use information for political 
control or blackmail of many forms. 

I happen to believe that the fears con- 
cerning the national data bank may be ex- 
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cessive. I am more concerned with the dos- 
siers and rapid and complete access being 
built into many credit rating systems which 
contain a wide range of “blackmailable” ma- 
terial. However, what is important is that 
the various proposals for gathering more ade- 
quate Social Indicators may actually reduce 
the cause of such anziety. Most of the meas- 
ures would be made on proportionately small 
samples of the population, who need not be 
identified. Mainly, they would be one shot 
studies with no need to return to the people 
in the sample. No one person would be 
likely to be drawn into more than a few 
samples, so that even if his identity were 
preserved, files could contain only a limited 
amount of information about him. Some data 
series, such as those pertaining to opportu- 
nities for educational and occupational ad- 
vancement, would have to be gathered on a 
longitudinal basis, with a sample of people 
followed for many years. Even if this were 
a very large sample of several hundred 
thousand people, it would be a small pro- 
portion of “everybody.” 

As a tool for planning and control there 
can be little argument against better data. 
Costs would be moderate. Even quite an 
elaboratory survey, as elaborate as any that 
might be required to make a national esti- 
mate on any of the variables mentioned 
above can be made for a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Simpler national estimates can 
be made for tens of thousands of dollars. 
Costs would depend on the frequency with 
which measures are made, and the extent to 
which one wishes to measure subgroups in 
the population. Both the number of series, 
the frequency, and size of studies can be 
advanced at any pace that proves desirable— 
hopefully as existing series prove their worth. 

Let us consider some of the matters which 
should concern us. The most obvious worry 
is that widespread data gathering might 
prove an imposition on the population of the 
United States, and that the pursuit of a 
worthwhile cause should turn into a sense- 
less fad, in which data is gathered indis- 
criminately and to no good p . In an- 
swer to this concern I would have to reply 
that I assume we are dealing with sensible 
men, who in turn will be scrutinized by 
other sensible men. 

The use of sample surveys reduces vastly 
the number of people who are needed to 
gather data on a given topic, and it is there- 
fore probable that any reasonable program 
of expansion of our statistical series can 
be carried off without substantial burden 
on the populace, 

What is probably a more realistic consid- 
eration is that too few statistical series will 
be experimented with, that these few will 
be prematurely frozen so that we will be 
burdened for decades with poorer data than 
we ought to have. Deliberate provision should 
be made for experimentation with many 
measures of many concepts. Measures of the 
values and expectations of the citizenry 
would be ones for which it is especially im- 
perative to try a number of ways of going 
about the task. 

Finally, let’s face up to the problem of 

tion. The chief complaint against 
nationally gathered statistics via sample 
surveys is that they usually do not provide 
information for smaller units—even so large 
as the individual state. This is a practical 
consideration to be taken seriously. How- 
ever, if these measures are in fact so valu- 
able that states and municipalities clamor 
for them, then they must be presumed to 
be worth the cost. Hopefully our social ac- 
counting systems will be adjusted to reflect 
this. 


I have put less stress on the scientific 
worth of these data than on their practical 
utility. However, if behavioral scientists are 
to develop adequate understanding of the 
functioning of large scale social systems, they 
must have data on such systems, In turn, it 
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is to be assumed that this comprehension of 
our society and of social systems in general 
will have practical payoffs. There is no doubt 
that economists are decades ahead of other 
behavioral scientists in the adequacy of their 
formal models such as are used for control- 
ling the national economy. While economists 
were active in many ways at earlier times, 
their work was also favored by more adequate 
data series. Administratively gathered statis- 
tics are generally more suitable for the econ- 
omist than for other behavioral scientists 
with other concerns. This need be no sur- 
prise: a commercial society keeps more ade- 
quate records of its economic transactions 
than it does of non-economic data. 

General models of social systems exist, as 
do models of the American social system. 
However, it is safe to say that all of them can 
stand considerable development and refine- 
ment before one could plan developments in 
the noneconomic sector with any degree of 
precision. On the whole the choice of statis- 
tical series for the immediate future will have 
to be based either on a reasonable concensus 
that certain phenomena are “important” re- 
gardless fo the social system model one might 
prefer, or that individual series—e.g., equality 
of employment opportunity—are valuable for 
their own sake, 

The “social accounting” model proposed by 
Bertram Gross‘ can be used for the tabula- 
tion of the flow of good“ and “bad” events 
increases in things people value vs. increases 
in social costs—without commitment to any 
one dynamic model of the society, or for that 
matter without the notion that these good 
and bad events can be compared on a com- 
mon yardstick. However, the existence of bet- 
ter data against which to check and refine 
various social system models, and against 
which to develop common denominations of 
values will make it possible to have better 
estimates of the comparative worth of such 
models and measures. 


CONCLUSION 


In closing—and I am closing—I repeat that 
I do not regard myself as a bearer of wisdom, 
but as an enthusiastic partisan for that which 
all of you do naturally. 

I suppose there is some novelty to the fact 
that some of us are advocating a broad sys- 
tem of social accounting. On the other hand, 
that distinguished statistician, Philip Hauser, 
has drawn the history of the interests in 
social accounts back to the founding of the 
Republic. At times the census covered ground 
that it does not now cover. It once even 
asked people’s religion! Possibly the most 
daring notion, one that I know many of us 
have had for a long time but scarcely had 
the courage to mention, is the possibility of 
eventually having a model of the social sys- 
tem that might approximate that of the eco- 
nomic system in its utility for planning and 
controlling our own destiny. I have delib- 
erately steered away from the discussion of 
any particular substantive model for a very 
good reason: I am a born coward who has 
worked hard to develop his innate abilities. 

Talking to you has been a reward in itself. 
But perhaps I may hope for more. The pro- 
foundest compliment that any of you could 
pay me is that each professional in the audi- 
ence would lean over to his or her spouse 
and say: “Not bad. But if you would have 
listened to me, I was trying to tell you that 
ten years ago.” Would you believe twenty? 


STEEL PRODUCTION—COMPETI- 
TION OR DUMPING? 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
State of Indiana has long been a major 


Gross, Bertram, The State of the Na- 
tion: Social Systems Accounting,” in Bauer, 
Raymond A, (editor), Social Indicators, 1966, 
M. I. T. Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
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center for steel production in the United 
States. Its expansion and modernization 
of steel facilities is more rapid than any 
other area in the country. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. is systematically 
constructing and expanding its steel mill 
at Burns Harbor. I am told that ulti- 
mately the Burns Harbor plant will be 
fully integrated, turning coal and iron 
ore into finished steel mill products for 
the rapidly growing Midwest market. 

National Steel Corp. is building the 
west arm of Burns Harbor to serve its 
Midwest Steel Division in Porter County. 
Referring to Midwest in its current an- 
nual report, National states: 

Plans are well along for the addition of 
major facilities to this plant on which an 
announcement will be forthcoming as the 
projects are finalized. 


On May 1, in addressing the annual 
stockholders meeting, United States Steel 
President Leslie B. Worthington said: 

The world’s largest continuous slab cast- 
ing is now undergoing break-in operation at 
Gary Steel Works. First of its kind in the 
steel industry, the all-new unit offers 
dramatic savings in the time required to 
turn raw materials into finished steel 
products. 

Molten steel from three new basic oxygen 
furnaces, poured into a tundish at the top 
of the casting unit, passes through a water- 
cooled mold where it partially solidifies. Then 
it goes through a series of rolls which con- 
trol the movement of the hot continuous 
slab and turn it to a horizontal position. 

The long ribbon of steel then goes through 
a final sizing operation, after which the slabs 
are cut into lengths up to 40 feet, inspected, 
and sent on for further processing into 
finished products. 

The continuously cast steel slabs will sup- 
ply a new 84-inch hot strip mill at Gary 
which will be placed in operation this sum- 
mer. The new complex, including heating 
furnaces, 12 rolling stands, and finishing 
and coiling facilities, is housed in a building 
stretching about a half-mile along the shore 
of Lake Michigan. 

One forty-foot slab entering the head end 
of the mill will be converted into a coil of 
sheet steel large enough to supply the steel 
requirements for 30 automobiles. 

The new 84-inch mill will more than dou- 
ble United States Steel’s ability to produce 
hot-rolled sheets and strip in the Chicago 
area. Coiled steel from the mill in widths 
up to 76 inches—weighing as much as 75,000 
pounds—will be further processed to supply 
automotive, appliance, agricultural equip- 
ment, can-making and other customers in a 
broad market area. 


The automobile industry is the largest 
consumer of steel in America, accounting 
for nearly 25 percent of all production. 
The spring, 1967, edition of Ward’s 
Quarterly, an automobile trade publica- 
tion, contains a most interesting and 
thought-provoking editorial, Competi- 
tion or Dumping?” In view of the fact 
that 40 Senators joined with me on May 
9 in presenting a bill to strengthen the 
Antidumping Act of 1921, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp the entire erudite 
explanation of the problem. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPETITION OR DUMPING? 
(By Robert E. Powers, editor and publisher) 


If the use of any single man-made element 
has enabled America to climb to its 20th 
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Century heights it is steel. Steel and its less 
refined cousin—iron. 

These two have combined to build our 
railroads, our steamship lines, our airlines, 
our bridges, our skyscrapers, our machine 
tools and, of particular interest here, our 
automobiles. 

To the ancients steel was merely a better 
weapon with which to face an enemy or 
conquer a neighbor. 

To that rare breed of pioneer who saw in 
iron and steel a means of transforming the 
American wilderness into a garden of com- 
parative comfort and ease, we owe much. 

To succeeding generations of steelmasters 
who made the Age of Steel a reality, we owe 
our nation’s wealth and prosperity, almost 
everything. 

Our story in this issue is “Steel and the 
Auto Industry.” How steel contributed most 
vitally to the reliability and safety of our 
motorized transportation. 

It was not until steel had an outlet for 
greater tonnage, such as the auto industry 
which today consumes one of every four 
tons produced in the U.S., that new, harder, 
more serviceable steels came into existence 
on a commercial scale. 

Some of these alloy steels were originated 
by auto metallurgists. Many others were 
created in steel laboratories to take care of 
more demanding requirements by car 
makers. Once perfected, most of these found 
their way into thousands of products in 
other fields. 

If, as economists hold, the economy 
sneezes when the auto industry catches cold, 
then the economy catches pneumonia when 
the steel industry has the sniffles, 

The inroads of foreign competition in re- 
cent. years have led the steel industry to 
question this nation’s wisdom in permitting 
cut-rate steel and steel products to reach our 
shores without equalizing costs. 

Once the largest exporter of steel, the U.S. 
has become the world’s largest importer. 

Since 1955 U.S. imports have soared from 
less than 1 million to 10.7 million tons. 
The greatest gain occurred in 1959 when the 
steel strike gave foreign producers their first 
big chance in this market. 

Most of this imported steel has come from 
countries in which modern steel facilities 
have been established with U.S. financial aid. 
A great deal of it is made by labor that cuts 
costs to 830 to $35 per ton less than U.S. 
steel can be made. 

In many of these countries special incen- 
tives such as tax rebates and depreciation 
allowances are offered to expand steel output 
beyond their own needs to increase its export 
value. Some of these have erected effective 
barriers to shut out all but a few highly 
specialized steels. 

In the meantime, as U.S. steel imports have 
zoomed, exports have dwindled. During the 
period 1955-66 exports dropped from 4 mil- 
lion to 1.7 million tons. 

This had added to our country’s vexing 
dollar problem. Last year one-half the deficit 
in the U.S. balance of payments was the $1 
billion margin of imports over exports. 

How -much of the overseas steel reaches 
the auto industry is difficult to chart. But 
if this flow of steel from foreign shores con- 
tinues, it is certain to slow our economy. 
The result might not only be disastrous to 
the steel industry but to the auto industry 
as well. 

The United States has thrived on competi- 
tion. It has been the impetus to the creation 
of new and better products. 

The government employs many methods 
aimed at lessening our balance of payment 
deficit. It even curtails tourists’ purchasing 
allowances to $100 in order to keep some $300 
million from leaving our shores annually. 

Since such a lesser saving seems so im- 
portant to our government, should not some- 
thing be done to prevent billions of dollars 
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in overseas purchase from leaving our hard- 
pressed financial shores? 

The Geneva convention on tariffs—GATT— 
works diligently to establish fair-to-all tariffs. 
Any nation that attempts dumping jeopard- 
izes its most favored tariff agreement with 
the United States. 

In the’ matter of imported iron and steel, 
how do you define fair competition and how 
do you define dumping? 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the publishers and editors of this 
automobile trade publication for their 
presentation of the hard facts of today's 
international competition in metals as 
enumerated by the men in industry who 
live with this from day to day. 

With particular respect to the steel 
import problem, I repeat the words of 
this excellent editorial: 

If this flow of steel from foreign shores 
continues, it is certain to slow our economy. 
The result might not only be disastrous to 
the steel industry but to the auto industry 
as well, 


That, in sum, is the problem we face 
as a nation. 


DEPARTURE OF WALTER LIPPMANN 
FROM WASHINGTON 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, columnist 
Howard K. Smith took note, in Sunday’s 
Washington Star, of the departure from 
the Nation’s Capital of Walter Lippmann. 
Surely, Mr. Lippmann was an adornment 
for Washington, as his widely read col- 
umn is for a number of America’s lead- 
ing newspapers. His decision to leave 
Washington is an apt time for stock- 
taking, which is what Mr. Smith has 
done. I ask unanimous consent that his 
column entitled A Colleague’s Appraisal 
of Walter Lippmann” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A COLLEAGUE’S APPRAISAL OF WALTER 
LIPPMANN 


(By Howard K. Smith) 


Walter Lippman last week shook the dust 
of our city off his shoes and quit his resi- 
dence in Washington forever. He left a void 
that will not be filled. He is not on a level 
with the Capitol and the White House, but 
he is just below it. One pointed out his ram- 
bling home next to the Washington Cathe- 
dral to visitors as one would a national monu- 
ment. One boasted of his friendship as one 
might that of a President or a Chief Justice. 

His departure tells a little of the sad state 
into which Vietnam has thrown our city. 
Nothing so devisive has struck it since the 
Civil War. As friends have argued with one 
another, the arguments have gradually esca- 
lated into shrill and clear statements of de- 
flance. GI and Viet Cong do not feel for one 
another the animosity—indeed they seem to 
sustain a secret admiration—that has come 
to affect Hawks and Doves in Washington. 

As far back as I can remember, Lippmann 
has been my beacon. Yet curiously the model 
has been one of manner not matter. In sub- 
stance, he has displayed a strange other- 
worldly lack of sympathy for positions that 
our times cry out for our deep involvement 
in 


He has never developed a real interest in 
civil rights in an age when its claim seems 
to me insistent. But it is his consistent rock- 
hard view of foreign policy that seems most 
remarkable. 

Our age is one in which the ancient stabi- 
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lizing powers—the nations of Europe—have 
all been toppled. Aggressive ideologues seek 
to run riot in the power-voids that are left, 
and would, if allowed to do so set fire to an 
unusually inflammable world. There is no 
real alternative to the one strong new stabi- 
lizing power, the U.S., taking an active pre- 
ventive role. Lippmann’s comments have 
been marked by a rejection of this argument 
that seems unreal. 

Quoting past opinions of men who have 
had to write a good deal over a long time 
is an easy form of cruelty. But most com- 
mentators—including this one—whose views 
are on occasion proved by trial to be erro- 
neous, have altered them to fit facts. That is 
a normal process of learning. The remark- 
able thing about Lippmann’s wrong guesses 
is their dogged consistency down to the 
latest day. As he is more than a commenta- 
tor—he is a great public force—his remarks 
deserve to be commented on as a part of 
the process of trying to understand our times. 

Probably his most widely read book, an 
essay on foreign policy which appeared in 
paperback, had as a theme a warning against 
our taking on commitments. In 1940, with 
the Axis shadow hanging over us, he strongly 
recommended that we strengthen our Navy 
and Air Force but shrink our Army. The 
motif seemed to be to keep at a distance a 
war which in fact could only be settled by 
our active involvement on the ground in 
Europe and Asia. 

In the case of the Truman Doctrine he 
once argued that we, like the British, are 
an island people, and should avoid commit- 
ments that lie within marching distance of 
the Soviet Union, If we sought to contain 
the expanding power of Russia, he wrote, 
“either Russia will burst through the bar- 
riers which are supposed to contain her, and 
all Europe will be at her mercy, or, at some 
point and at some time, the diplomatic war 
will become a fullscale shooting war. In 
either event, Europe is lost.” 

His objection to containing Russia was 
that “it commits this country to a struggle 
which has for its objective nothing more 
substantial than the hope that in 10 or 15 
years the Soviet power will, as the result 
of long frustration, ‘break up’ or mellow“. 

In the Cuban missile crisis, he hastened 
to propose concessions to Russia that 
Khrushchev had not even dared demand. 
When his critics suggested he might be an 
isolationist, he proudly accepted the de- 
scription. 

The justification for consistent wrongness 
may be that the commentator has a wholly 
different function from the official. While 
an official ought to be right, a commentator 
ought primarily to provoke thought. Lipp- 
mann has succeeded better than anyone in 
that second function. 

But in some degree a commentator must 
be judged by the potential consequences of 
his words. Had we heeded the advice listed 
above, any one of three generations of tyrants 
might have had an easier time—Hitler, then 
Stalin and now Mao and Ho. This urbane 
and humane man would not want that, but 
that is where his logic leads. 


HORACE GODFREY, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
STABILIZATION AND CONSERVA- 
TION SERVICE 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
extend my personal congratulations to 
Horace D. Godfrey, Administrator of the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service, whose administrative genius 
and 32 years of dedicated service have 
been recognized and honored by his 
having received the Career Service 
Award of the National Civil Service 
League. 
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Since 1881, the league has been pro- 
moting excellence in the public service 
Federal, State, and local—and the Career 
Service Award is one of the highest 
honors available to any civilian in Gov- 
ernment. 

Although the award citation refers in 
large part to his outstanding work as 
ASCS Administrator for the last 6 years, 
it came as no surprise to several million 
grateful North Carolinians, whose State 
has been the beneficiary of his energy, 
foresight, and effectiveness for more than 
25 years before he was elevated to the 
national post. 

One dramatic result of the work of 
such Tar Heel leaders as Horace God- 
frey is North Carolina’s billion-dollar 
agriculture, the only southern State to 
reach this magic mark. 

From my native mountains in the 
west, through the bustling Piedmont 
from which Mr. Godfrey came, to the 
Coastal Plain in the east, I speak for the 
people of my State, adding our proud 
“well done” to our neighbor and friend, 
whose scope of service now has widened 
to benefit the entire Nation, and been 
proclaimed to the world. 


GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I invite 
the Senate’s attention to the budget re- 
quests for the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Soil Conservation Service, which 
are of concern to me. They deal with ap- 
propriation proposals for the Great 
Plains conservation program and water- 
shed project planning assistance. 

No program has accomplished as much 
in resource development or been as widely 
accepted by ranchers and farmers as the 
Great Plains conservation program. As 
Senators know, this program was de- 
signed to help those in the high-risk 
farming area of the Plains States estab- 
lish a firmer economic foothold by bring- 
ing about needed land-use adjustments 
and applying necessary conservation 
practices, 

This it is doing. In Kansas alone, more 
than 2,600 farmers and ranchers have 
more than 2 million acres in the pro- 
gram. Five hundred and twenty-five 
farmers are waiting to sign up with the 
program as soon as funds are available. 
This situation is not unique in Kansas. 
In the 10 States covered by the program 
there is a backlog of 5,400 unserviced 
applications. 

Despite this, the budget requests for 
fiscal year 1968 have been cut by almost 
$412 million. I have urged the committee 
in a letter to the chairman to restore the 
cut in the Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram appropriation request and bring it 
up to the 1967 level of $18,500,000. 

Watershed planning assistance should 
also be increased. Appropriations for this 
vital function of the small watershed 
program have stood at $6.2 million for 
the past 2 fiscal years with a limita- 
tion of 100 planning starts. 

Yet the applications for watershed as- 
sistance continue to come in at twice this 
rate. At present there are more than 
1,300 unserviced applications. I strongly 
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feel that it is time to dig into this mount- 
ing backlog and to start reducing it each 
year rather than to add to it. 

This could be accomplished by raising 
watershed planning funds to $10 million 
and eliminating the ceiling on new plan- 
ning starts. 

Should this money be approved by the 
committee, I ask all Senators to support 
the increase for this worthwhile project. 


WYOMING SOLDIERS SAY WHY 
VIETNAM WAR IS IMPORTANT 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, our news- 
papers and other periodicals of late have 
been filled with countless letters arguing 
pro and con about the war in Vietnam, 
about American policies there, and about 
the course this Nation should follow. Re- 
cently, in two newspapers from my own 
State, I read letters from soldiers on duty 
in Vietnam, Jim Curtis of Torrington, 
Wyo., and Joel S. Draper of Casper, who 
graduated from high school but a year 
ago and has already become a veteran. 

Mr. President, Jim Curtis, in his letter, 
has written quite a few words to explain 
what the war is like and why he sees it as 
important. Joel Draper says it all in four 
paragraphs. Neither likes war and, in 
their own way, have cut through the 
arguments of the dissenters with state- 
ments like Draper’s. He writes: 

I do not like war. I did not want to come to 
Vietnam, and I don’t want to be here now. 


But he is there and he realizes why. 
To the dissenters he simply says: 


It is for you that we are fighting over here, 
to preserve your right to say we are wrong. 


I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter of Jim Curtis, published in the Tor- 
rington Telegram of April 20, and the 
letter of Pvt. Joel Draper, published in 
the Casper Star-Tribune of May 7, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Torrington Telegram, Apr. 20, 
1967] 
THE PUBLIC POINT oF VIEW 


This feature of the Telegram is designed to 
reflect the pulse of the community. The 
public is invited and encouraged to use this 
column for their opinion. All letters must 
be signed, but pen names may be used if 
requested, but the Telegram must know the 
actual name and address of the party writing 
the letter. The Telegram reserves the right 
to condense letters and edit copy for good 
taste. Letters containing libelous or defam- 
ing statements will not be used. 

MARCH, 1967. 

DEAR Mr. JOHNSON AND MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION Post No. 56: In regards 
to your letter sent 4 March, I would like to 
thank you for arranging for the Torrington 
Telegram to be sent to us in Viet Nam. It is 
good to read news about our hometown and 
the people who live there. When I was at 
home, the paper never seemed a very big 
thing because you knew most of the news 
before it was printed, but then you get on 
the other side of the world and the home 
town paper becomes something to look for- 
ward to at mail call. 

I came to Viet Nam 8 months ago as a 
volunteer, not knowing what to expect, but 
knowing I wanted to find out about this 
war for myself and not through informa- 
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tional sources, I have found out, and I be- 
lieve in this war all the way and hope that 
the people of Torrington understand it and 
are behind it. The Newspapers and Televi- 
sion and Radio will never reveal what it is 
really like for the Vietnamese over here. 
They can not show the real thing, because 
you can only see real suffering and hunger 
and death through your own eyes at the 
time it is happening. Watch a farmer work 
all his life with his family in the rice paddy 
and then one night have the Communist 
come and take everything including their 
lives. See their tortured bodies and these 
people that walk around carrying signs pro- 
testing this war might realize what could 
happen if we pull out and the Communist 
keep taking over the world and someday 
America if aggression is not held someplace 
soon. After we hold here, other countries will 
realize we mean business and slavery and 
aggression will stop and someday, the world 
will live in peace, but it will be years and 
many lives will be given because there are 
too many ignorant people in the world and 
in the United States that think they can sit 
back and live in their own little world. They 
say the hell with the other side of the 
world. We do not need anybody but our- 
selves. Why should we help other people. Let 
them die and rot. We are too strong to ever 
fall to this. Yes, we are strong and we might 
never see Communism in the United States 
now. But what about 100 years from now. 

What will this now young civilization’s 
children see. The hell with them, people say, 
I’m looking out for myself. Well, I hope if 
we pull out of the far east and should 
America ever fall, that these people that want 
to pull out are the first people to see real 
torture and suffering and then they can have 
something to complain about. 

I have not seen near the suffering that goes 
on here because I am not an infantry man 
and am not in the field everyday but I know 
enough to last me a life time and hope after 
this is over, I never see this kind of war and 
bloodshed again but I know the only way 
for this to happen is for us to stay here and 
also for all of us to do our small part for 
as long as we are able. 

We are winning this war and will continue 
to win as long as people are behind us. Its 
like a winning football team, if the people 
are behind you, you have a desire to win 
and you will win. We are winning here in 
many different ways. Not just in the field, 
but in the hearts of the people. An example 
is our Combined Action Companies. A squad 
of Marines are going into the villages and liv- 
ing and working right with the people. We 
used to control the villages in the day and 
the VC took control at night and destroyed 
all that had been accomplished that day. At 
night VC took the peoples food and young 
men and forced them to fight for them and if 
they resisted, they never fought again for 
anyone. Now Marines are there 24 hours, 7 
days a week, and the VC are starting to hurt 
for shelter and food. Kill an enemies desire 
and you have won. Its hard to fight on an 
erapty stomach and without proper clothing 
and a place to rest and without replacements 
to fill in spaces left by the dead and 
wounded. 

I am sure all men of the Legion and men 
who have fought in other wars realize what 
this is about over here and I have not said 
anything that they have not heard before or 
seen for themselves. I’m sure all agree, war is 
something you don't like to talk about and 
hate to see, but sometimes it is necessary 
and now is one of those times. Talking is 
hoping, War is persuasion. 

I would like to thank you again for the 
paper and I'm sure all of us here in Viet Nam 
from Torrington enjoy reading about the 
local news. 

Sincerely, 
Jim CURTIS. 
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{From the Casper Star-Tribune, May 7, 1967] 
Vier Porter DEFENDED 


Eprror: Do you disagree with the US policy 
in Vietnam? If so, can you explain why? Are 
you sure it is because you do not believe in 
war or killing, or maybe that our country 
should mind its own business? 

I graduated from NCHS last year. I do not 
believe in war or killing. I also believe that 
our country should mind its own business, 
just as it is doing now. Our intervention 
here in Vietnam doesn’t appear that we are 
“minding our own business,” but study those 
words carefully. If we were not restraining 
Communist aggression in Vietnam now, how 
long would it take before it expanded so far 
it encompassed the United States . and 
is not the United States our business? 

No, I do not like war, I did not want to 
come to Vietnam, and I don’t want to be 
here now. It is no fun to be torn away from 
family and friends. I am stationed about 
eight miles from Long Binh, in what is con- 
sidered a fairly “safe” place. Still, when I 
go to bed at night I have trouble sleeping. 
The sky always looks like a spectacular 4th 
of July all night long, and your ears ring 
constantly from the noise of the big guns. 
Charlie (the Viet Cong) is everywhere. There 
is no rear line or safe place. You are there. 
You don't like it, but if you weren't here 
with the many thousand other soldiers, you 
may not have to worry about family or 
friends anyway. 

Our policy in Vietnam is sound American 
principle, although I will not call those of 
you who disagree with it anti-American, I 
easily could. It is for you that we are fighting 
over here, to preserve your right to say we 
are wrong. 

Pvt. JOEL S. Draper, 
HHC, 168th Combat Engineer Bn., 
APO San Francisco, 96289. 


ELECTORAL COLLEGE REFORM 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, today I 
have joined the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] in intro- 
ducing Senate Joint Resolution 84, to 
abolish the electoral college and to insti- 
tute a proportional method of casting 
electoral votes. 

Electoral college reform has been the 
subject of much dialog in legal circles 
throughout the United States during the 
last year. The American Bar Association 
has taken the lead in this regard and has 
recommended to Congress that the Presi- 
dent and the Vice President should be 
elected by direct popular vote and this 
recommendation was the basis for the 
resolution which Senator Baym intro- 
duced, Senate Joint Resolution 2. 

I strongly agree that the electoral col- 
lege system needs reforming. It has been 
a useless appendage to our governmental 
institutions since the rise of political par- 
ties. It is an indefensible system because 
the unit rule requirement of counting 
electoral votes completely disfranchises 
those who do not vote for the winner 
within their State. It requires candidates 
to concentrate on the large, pivotal States 
where elections are historically closely 
contested to the exclusion of smaller 
States and one-party States. It en- 
courage the formation of third parties 
and of bloc voting since a small group 
can often determine the course of the 
entire electoral vote of a large State. 

However, I do not feel that the direct 
election approach is the best possible an- 
swer to this great constitutional issue. 
In the first place, it does not make any 
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attempt to preserve the identity of the 
States in the presidential electoral proc- 
ess. As a result of the great compromise 
which made the formation of the United 
States possible, each State was entitled 
to at least two electoral votes because 
membership in the Senate was allotted on 
a geographical basis. The retention of 
this basic representation which each 
State now has is necessary to our con- 
cept of a federal system and for the pro- 
tection of the interest of the smaller 
States. 

Second, while I am convinced that 
there is a grave need for electoral col- 
lege reform, I am equally convinced that 
there is no chance for the ratification of 
any resolution dealing with direct elec- 
tions, including the recommendation of 
the American Bar Association. As a prac- 
tical matter, the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States are not going to 
vote away the added advantage of the two 
additional electoral votes granted them 
by reason of senatorial representations. 
This additional representation benefits 
a great number of the States and its pro- 
posed abolition by direct election advo- 
cates will, I feel, place a substantial ob- 
stacle in the way of electoral college re- 
form. 

Because I feel the principal evil to be 
rectified is the unit-rule of counting a 
State’s electoral votes, I favor the ap- 
proach taken by Senate Joint Resolution 
84, which divides each State’s electoral 
votes among the various presidential and 
vice-presidential candidates according to 
their respective percentage of the popu- 
lar vote within their State. Since the elec- 
toral votes would be cast in proportion 
to the popular vote in each State, every 
man and woman would have a voice in 
the election, and candidates would so- 
licit the vote of every man and woman in 
every State. Also, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 84 provides for a new system of elec- 
toral votes for each State equal to the 
number of Senators and Representatives 
to which it is entitled; and, as such, it 
retains the basic protections necessary 
for our Federal system and for securing 
the broad support needed for electoral 
college reform. 

It may well be that there is much that 
can be done to improve Senate Joint Res- 
olution 84 in style, in language, or in 
procedure; however, I am convinced that 
this proposal is the soundest approach 
and has the best chance of ratification. 
I urge the Senate to support it. 


REPRESENTATIVE DOLE ANALYZES 
THE WORLD FOOD CRISIS AND 
ITS IMPACT ON THE AMERICAN 
FARMER 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, on 
May 11, 1967, Representative Bos DOLE, 
of Kansas, spoke at the First Interna- 
tional Agribusiness Conference spon- 
sored by the Chicago Board of Trade. 
The subject of his speech was The Im- 
pact of World Food Need and Agricul- 
tural Exports on the American Farmer.” 

Mr. President, Representative DOLE 
was good enough to provide me with a 
copy of his statement. After having read 
it with considerable care and interest, 
I desire to bring it to the attention of 
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Senators, for it is an excellent analysis 
of the world food crisis and its various 
relationships to the American farmer. 

Let me briefly invite attention to a few 
of the many important points that Rep- 
resentative DoLE has made in his state- 
ment. In discussing the role that the 
American farmer will play in helping to 
meet world food needs, he makes a state- 
ment, which I endorse wholeheartedly, 
which needs to be made again and again. 
It is this: 

We cannot expect the American farmer to 
feed the world and receive substandard 
wages for his long hours of labor. Herein lies 
the problem and our main concern, as I see 
it. We must assure the American farmer 
that he will receive a reasonable wage to 
compensate him for his labor and a reason- 
able return on his investment. 


In referring to some of the major 
factors which will determine whether 
we shall play an effective and responsible 
role in helping to meet the world food 
crisis and at the same time protecting 
and advancing the interests of the 
American farmer, Representative DOLE 
points out the need of using our food-aid 
program and other Government policies 
to assure fair and equitable prices for 
American farmers and to promote a cli- 
mate for free enterprise agriculture. He 
also points out the need of accelerating 
our agricultural and technical assistance 
to the underdeveloped nations. 

Mr. President, Representative DOLE is 
the author of the program, which has 
recently gone into effect, which will do 
a great deal to encourage the adoption 
of American agricultural ingenuity and 
know-how in the underdeveloped na- 
tions; namely, the bread and butter 
corps or the farmer-to-farmer program. 
This program is only one of several ex- 
amples which have demonstrated my 
fellow Kansan’s great service to Ameri- 
can agriculture and to the development 
of world food production. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Impact oF WorLD Foop NEED AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPORTS ON THE AMERICAN FARMER 
(By Hon. Bos Dol at the Chicago Board of 

Trade, First International Agribusiness 

Conference, Sheraton-Chicago Hotel, Chi- 

cago, III., May 11, 1967) 

It is a privilege and pleasure to appear on 
the program with such a distinguished group 
of Americans at this, the First International 
Agribusiness Conference. 

The scheduling of this conference reflects 
the growing awareness and expanding con- 
cern of the American people over the im- 
pending world food and population crisis. 
The Chicago Board of Trade and the nation’s 
agribusiness community are to be congratu- 
lated for their leadership and vision in taking 
this first historie step toward coalescing the 
best of our business and governmental abil- 
ities in a constructive effort to solve the com- 
mon problems of world hunger and want. 

For obvious reasons, it is not necessary to 
discuss in detail the scope of the enormous 
problem which draws us together. Other par- 
ticipants will or have already done so, and 
everyone present fully understands the basic 
problems, I would, for a moment, reempha- 
size a few basic population facts that defy 
even our most casual temptation to ignore. 

The world’s population, according to many 
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experts, is growing faster than its ability to 
produce food. In the period of time from to- 
day to the end of the 20th Century, there 
will be more people added to the world’s 
population roster than are alive today. In a 
few years, over half the world’s population 
will be under 25 years of age. In India, for 
example, it’s one million more people a 
month, and in the world it’s over one mil- 
lion more people each week. At the same time 
the earth’s agricultural resources are pretty 
much concentrated in northern hemisphere 
temperate zones. There we have the basic 
problem then. Too many people, and not 
enough food. 

What, then, is the solution? Was Malthus 
right? Was he just born 200 years too soon? 
Will mankind be able to cope with the enor- 
mous problem? The purpose of this forum is, 
of course, to try to answer these questions, 
but one fact stands out clearly. America, and 
the American farmer, are going to play a vital 
role in any answers to these questions. Cer- 
tainly the communist and socialist camps are 
not going to meet these problems. After all, 
if they were to conquer the world, who would 
be left to feed them? 

PROGRESS DEPENDS UPON ABUNDANT HARVEST 


Where, then, does the American farmer fit 
into the picture? Where does the American 
farmer stand today? Some say farming is a 
declining industry—a dwindling influence in 
national and world affairs. Only 6% of our 
people now live on farms compared to 25% 
about 30 years ago. Two persons farm today 
where there were five 3 decades ago. For the 
most part, I believe, these figures indicate 
the importance of American agriculture as 
well as documenting the excellent progress 
that has taken place in our present genera- 
tion. 

The American farmer now can produce 
much more in a shorter time than he could 
10, 20, or 30 years ago. One U.S. farmer now 
produces food and fiber for 39 persons com- 
pared with 26 persons in 1960, and 10 per- 
sons 30 years ago. This production miracle 
has never before been paralleled in the his- 
tory of mankind. 

Many reasons have been put forth to sup- 
port the goals and objectives relative to 
farming and the American farmer. Surpluses 
that have plagued us for many years are now 
virtually eliminated. We are now concerned 
with maintaining “adequate” carryover 
stocks or reserves and, in addition, producing 
and providing food in adequate quantities 
to the consumer at a reasonable cost, I use 
the word consumer“ here in its broadest 
sense—including both domestic and foreign 
users of food. However, we cannot expect the 
American farmer to feed the world and re- 
ceive substandard wages for his long hours 
of labor. Herein lies the problem and our 
main concern, as I see it. 

We must assure the American farmer that 
he will receive a reasonable wage to com- 
pensate him for his labor and a reasonable 
return on his investment. Henry Ward 
Beecher said, “God made man to go by 
motives, and he will not go without them, any 
more than a boat without steam, or a balloon 
without gas.” The farmer, like the rest of us, 
responds to motivation. Will the total world 
need for food increase the demands for farm 
products such that farm prices for these 
products will give the producer a reason- 
able profit? Yes, I think so, under conditions 
of strong demand. 

Since World War II, we have had a problem 
of “over production” in certain agricultural 
commodities. This supposedly contributed to 
falling farm incomes and rising public costs. 
One philosophy used of late has been to re- 
duce the size of the farm plant, both human 
and inanimate. Now we find the total food 
situation reyersed. How will this affect farm 
income and how will we face the challenge 
to produce food for our own expanding popu- 
lation and the starving population in under- 
developed countries around the world? Let’s 
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take a look at total food needs and how this 
will affect the American farmer. 

First, we must lay to rest the two conflict- 
ing and dubious theories about American 
food supplies. These theories were discussed 
before our House Committee on Agriculture 
in February of 1966. On the one hand, many 
Americans believe it is possible for us to feed 
the world; on the other, it is said we will find 
ourselves helpless when surpluses are gone. 
It seems that neither is correct. Future flow 
of food from North America to less developed 
countries is likely to be larger than at pres- 
ent, but small when compared with the 
growing needs of these regions. It has been 
said that if we were to remove all acreage 
restrictions, our grain production might rise 
to something like 226 million tons, which 
would increase the world total by only about 
4%. Apart from the question of shipping, 
port facilities, cost to the American taxpayer, 
and impact on agriculture in receiving coun- 
tries, we are just not physically able to feed 
the world. Cost is not a major factor, for to 
produce and ship abroad a bushel of grain 
under Public Law 480 costs little more than 
when we persuade the farmer, by payments, 
to not produce that bushel. The theory about 
being helpless when surpluses are gone is 
also an error. 

It is anticipated the carryover of wheat on 
July 1, 1967, will be about 400 million bush- 
els, down from the 1.411 million bushel peak 
in 1961. Wheat acreage has been increased 
because of fear of reduced stocks. P.L. 480 
shipments have been sharply reduced. In 
fact, P.L. 480 wheat exports are down from 
569 million bushels in 1965-66 to an esti- 
mated 400-450 million bushels in 1966-67. 
Total exports in the 1965-66 period were 
867 million bushels, and these are down to 
an estimated 760 million bushels in 1966-67. 
While not helpless with surpluses reduced, 
in the future those making decisions must 
be more selective. 


WORLD STOCKS OF GRAIN 


An analysis of the trends in world stocks 
of grain—held almost entirely by the major 
exporters of wheat, feed grains, and rice— 
show the emergence of some new and dis- 
turbing trends. During the eight years from 
1953-1961, world grain stocks increased each 
year, averaging 9 million tons per year. Dur- 
ing this period, world production was run- 
ning ahead of consumption. 

During the six years from 1961-1967, world 
stocks of grain have declined each year. In 
the early 1960's, this was due in part to an 
increase in the acreage of cropland idled 
under the farm programs in the United 
States. The average rate of decline during 
this period was 14 million tons per year. 
A stock draw down of this size, with world 
production about a billion tons a year, means 
that since 1961, world grain consumption has 
been exceeding production by 1.4 million 
tons a year. 

This excess of consumption over produc- 
tion was satisfied by using the excess stocks 
held by the major exporting countries, par- 
ticularly ours. With the world situation today, 
it is clear these were never real “surpluses”, 
and rather than placing emphasis on more 
controls for American farmers, the emphasis 
should have been on more freedom, less re- 
strictions, more decision making for the 
farmer. 

As recently as 1965, 56 million acres of 
U.S. cropland were idled, though as previously 
mentioned, decisions made in recent months 
expanded the acreage allotment for wheat— 
an additional 17 million acres—and feed 
grains 12 to 15 million acres. Combined with 
the need for several million more acres of 
soybeans this coming year, it will bring 
from ½ to % of this remaining reserve back 
into production. 

Without question, most of the increases 
in food required to meet the projected in- 
creases in demand over the remainder of 
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this century must come from raising produc- 
tivity of land already under cultivation. This 
is the most significant single fact to be con- 
sidered in seeking a solution to the world’s 
food-population problem. This is a most 
significant fact in contemplating the impact 
of world food needs upon the American 
farmer. 

If we continue to limit the acreage in 
cotton and, at the same time relax restraints 
on production of food and feed grains, we 
could fairly readily add about 60 million tons 
of grain to our current levels available for 
food aid. There is no indication that any- 
where near this much will be needed for 
additional food aid or for commercial export 
in the next few years. Other farmers with 
land that has been reserved under programs 
in recent years could expand production only 
with additional capital investments and ex- 
penditures for hired labor and other inputs. 
This added investment would commit these 
farmers to higher costs for several years. 
Therefore, they probably would expand pro- 
duction only with reasonable assurance of 
continued favorable prices for several years. 

Time is a critical new dimension in the 
world food problem, and without question, 
we must continue to ship food abroad under 
concessional terms for many years to come 
in an effort to buy time with which the 
developing countries can not only increase 
food production, but also slow down popula- 
tion growth and develop their own national 
economies. 


FARMERS GAIN FROM EXPORTS 


Farmers, of course, gain from exports. In 
1966, exports were equivalent to 17% of the 
89.2 billion dollars in cash received from 
farm marketings in 1965, Crops from one 
out of every four acres harvested moved into 
export channels, 

The values of U.S. farm exports topped 86 
billion in both the 1964 and 1965 fiscal 
years—more than double the average level 
during the early 50’s. In the present fiscal 
year, farm exports will be near $7 billion for 
the first time, and reasonable estimates ex- 
pect them to top $8 billion by 1970. 

Around a sixth of our total farm output 
now goes abroad, compared with about a 
tenth during the 1950’s. With the demand 
for food rising more rapidly in the rest of 
the world than at home, exports have be- 
come the fastest growing outlet for U.S. farm 
products, and they will probably take an in- 
creasing share of U.S. farm output for at 
least the rest of this decade. 

As stated, farm products now comprise 
about one-fourth of all U.S. exports. The 
rapid rise in commercial agricultural ex- 
ports in the past few years has helped con- 
siderably in reducing the deficit in our bal- 
ance of payments. 

The farmer’s export markets are of two 
types—(1) the developed countries that en- 
gage in commercial trade and (2) the less 
developed nations which require special fi- 
nancial arrangements or outright donations. 

IN DEVELOPED NATIONS 

In the developed nations, the main factor 
in high food demand is not population 
growth but a high rate of economic growth 
and rising incomes. In Japan, per capita 
GNP has been rising at the astonishing rate 
of 8% a year during the past decade. The 
Department expects it to rise at a lower but 
still substantial rate of 6% through 1970. 

Japan has been our leading agricultural 
export customer since 1961 and is expected 
to become our first billion-dollar-a-year mar- 
ket this year or next. Canada and the coun- 
tries of Western Europe are other chief 
commercial customers. 

While food demand grows in these devel- 
oped nations, we face the problem of keep- 
ing their markets open to our farm products. 

This problem underlies the long negotia- 
tion known as the Kennedy Round in the 
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General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), which has been in progress nearly 
3 years and is now reaching a climax. A key 
issue for U.S, negotiators there has been the 
reluctance of European Common Market 
representatives to enter into the kind of ar- 
rangements that would assure access to their 
markets for farm products which their farm- 
ers also produce but which we can produce 
and sell with comparative cost advantage 
at competitive prices. 

The outcome of this virtual impasse may 
well be known in the next few days or weeks. 
Meanwhile, Common Market trading prac- 
tices have cost our farmers a long established 
market for flour in the Netherlands and the 
promising market for broilers which our 
poultry industry had developed in Germany. 

In general, however, the outlook is for 
continued growth in our agricultural ex- 
ports to the developed countries—at least for 
the short term. 


IN LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Taking the long view, the largest potential 
market for farm products lies in the less de- 
veloped nations of the world. 

Only 30 of the world’s countries have a 
per capita annual income of $500 a year or 
more. Only 2 of these are in Asta—Israel and 
Japan. Only one is in Latin America. None 
is in Africa. 

The rest constitute and less developed 
world. The demand for imports in these 
countries is limited by low incomes and 
shortage of foreign exchange. Most of them 
buy U.S. agricultural commodities under 
Public Law 480 on concessional terms. These 
imports have been mostly grains. Before 
World War H, the less developed countries 
were net exporters of 3 million metric tons 
of grain a year, but they are now importing 
more than 30 million tons a year. 

Obviously, these countries are going to 
have to fill more of their own food needs 
in the future if their food problems are to 
be kept from becoming even more serious. 
That is a key feature of the Food For Free- 
dom program, which has been launched this 
year under the new Public Law 480 enacted 
last fall. In that program, food aid will be 
available to countries which demonstrate a 
determination to undertake effective devel- 
opment programs to increase their own food 
production or improve their ability to buy 
food in the commercial market. 

These countries face a tremendous task if 
they are to make enough progress in the next 
20 years to meet their expanding needs for 
food. Most of them have little new land they 
can economically put into production. They 
will have to expand yields on acres such as 
those in India which have been cultivated 
for thousands of years. 

A study prepared in 1965 by Department 
of Agriculture economists concerning 26 
developing countries over a 15-year period 
seems to indicate that where the national 
will is strong enough, this can be done. Be- 
tween 1948 and 1963, 12 of the 26 countries 
succeeded in increasing their agricultural 
production at a rate faster than 4% a year. 
This is a greater increase than has ever been 
achieved by any of the agriculturally ad- 
vanced nations for that long a period. 

Food, whether produced at home or im- 
ported, is a basic ingredient of the type of 
economic development that. can make the 
less developed nations better commercial 
customers of the American farmer. Food aid, 
from the U.S., for example, was a chief fac- 
tor in launching the economic growth of 
Japan that has helped build it into our 
best agricultural market. Other countries 
such as Spain, Hong Kong, Taiwan, Greece, 
Israel, and the Philippines have gone or are 
going through the same process, 

Our cash exports of farm products to 
Greece increased 16-fold in the 1961-65 pe- 
riod over the 1955-59 period. During that 
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time, Greece increased its per capita income 
average by some 50 percent. Our exports of 
farm products to Taiwan, in those two com- 
parable periods, increased by 13 times, while 
the country’s per capita income went up 
about 60 percent. Our exports to Spain in- 
creased by 10 times as the Spanish per capita 
income went up about 30 percent. 

Looking at the less developed world as a 
whole, one study by Department of Agri- 
culture economists shows that a $100 a year 
per capita increase in income would expand 
American commercial agricultural exports by 
$1.5 billion a year. 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO AMERICA’S FARMERS 


For the nation as a whole, wheat has been 
the leading export commodity in recent 
years. This largely reflects the increase in 
P.L. 480 sales, although a third or more of 
our annual wheat sales move commercially. 
Wheat exports were valued at more than $1 
billion in 1966 and are expected to reach 
$1.5 billion by 1970. 

Feed grains, mainly corn and grain sor- 
ghums, are a phenomenal export success 
story, paralleling the success we have had 
in increasing soybean exports. They are an- 
other $1 billion export crop and are fore- 
cast to reach $1.6 billion by 1970, as meat 
consumption and livestock feeding increase 
in many parts of the world. 

North America—the United States and 
Canada—now exports 60 million tons of 
grain a year, with this country supplying 
three-fourths of the total. We could almost 
double that without overtaxing our farm 
plant, and perhaps we soon must. 

Looking to the future, farmers and the 
handlers of farm products have a respon- 
sibility for being sure that the quality of 
our export products measures up to the 
standards expected of a great trading nation. 
Remarkable progress in this area has been 
made in recent years, particularly in the 
grain area. 

Also, farmers have a responsibility to tell 
the world what they have available and to 
use ingenuity and salesmanship in selling it. 
Some 60 farm marketing organizations are 
participating in export market development 
through the cooperative government-in- 
dustry program. 

The American farmer, to a greater extent 
than any other, can produce for export while 
supplying the domestic market with the best 
and most economical standard of living in 
the world’s history. 

Much of the confusion and fear about our 
own productive capacity stems from viewing 
capacity in a fixed, physical sense rather 
than in variable, economic terms. American 
farmers’ capacity to produce is dynamic. It 
must be analyzed in economic terms. In so 
doing, four factors should be kept in mind: 
(1) the time period under consideration, 
(2) the levels of prices received by farmers, 
(3) the mix of farm products that is de- 
sired, and (4) the amount of public and 
private investment in future productive ca- 
pacity. 

SHORT VIEW—LONG VIEW 

Additional production can be obtained in 
the next few years at relatively low cost, as 
long as we have idle land which can be re- 
turned to crop use at little expense and as 
long as we have under-utilization of other 
resources in farming. The growing need for 
food does not mean that the goals of con- 
servation should be forgotten in the en- 
thusiasm to meet expanding markets and 
needs. Our reserve potential for production 
affords us considerable flexibility in a short 
run period of several years if higher price 
levels are obtainable. 

The big question concerns the farmer’s 
capacity for production in the long run— 
say the next 5 to 30 years. This takes us well 
beyond the question of additional output 
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that could be obtained from plowing up all 
or a large part of the 56 million acres idled 
under supply-management programs, 

A recent Conservation Needs Survey shows 
we have 638 million acres of Class I, II and 
III land—our land best suited for cropping. 
By comparison, we are now harvesting crops 
from slightly more than 300 million acres, 
and a little of this is Class IV, or poorer land. 
In addition, there are vast areas that could 
be made into productive cropland through 
irrigation, clearing, and drainage. The point 
is that production can be substantially in- 
creased if need and economic conditions re- 
quire it. Again, the issues are: (a) what 
levels of commodity prices would it take, 
(b) what amounts of public and private in- 
vestment would be required, (c) how long 
would it take and how much additional land 
could be brought into production. There 
are other issues, but these seem to be the 
basic ones. In the long run, if we find the 
output of U.S, agriculture insufficient, it will 
be necessary to increase public investments 
to accelerate development of production 
technologies. It would also be necessary to 
take a look at total farm capacity and the 
traditional commodity mix. Food aid pro- 
grams in the past have drawn heavily upon 
the production resources devoted to a rela- 
tively few commodities. A wide range of sub- 
stitution among food crops is possible as 
evidenced by the substitution of grain 
sorghums for wheat in recent food alloca- 
tions to India. 

Without question, American agriculture 
has considerable flexibility both in the short 
and long run to achieve production levels of 
food and fiber far above those that now pre- 
vail. Perhaps the most important aspect of 
American agricultural production in the long 
run is the tremendous research and indus- 
trial base available to our farmers. However, 
the big task in winning the war against 
famine is for developing nations to trans- 
form their traditional agricultures into mod- 
ern and progressive industries capable of 
sustained growth. Such a change will re- 
quire new policies that provide new incen- 
tives and the inputs required to bring about 
change, such as research, improved crop and 
livestock varieties, such chemicals as ferti- 
lizers and pesticides, irrigation facilities, and 
improved transportation, marketing and 
storage facilities. Improved economic con- 
ditions in developing nations would mean 
the development of new commercial markets 
for U.S. products. Either the food-importing 
nations, in the long run, must be able to buy 
at commercial prices or the developed world 
must be prepared to provide the funds 
needed to provide American food aid to con- 
sumers abroad. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasize 
three major points that will materially af- 
fect the American farmer. These are, first, 
the Food Aid Program operated under P.L. 
480; second, the opportunities for expanded 
agricultural technical asistance; and, third, 
the necessity for fair farm prices. 

FOOD AID PROGRAM 

U.S. food aid under the Food For Peace 
program should not be limited to a surplus 
disposal operation, but rather it should be 
structured on the purchase of food and food 
products in the market place the same as 
other products purchased under the U.S. 
foreign assistance programs. To achieve this, 
Congress should appropriate funds for food 
aid as it now appropriates funds for other 
foreign assistance In addition, 
commodities to be shipped under food aid 
arrangements should be purchased through 
regular market channels. 

Such a program would be based on a free 
enterprise agriculture geared to a market 
system and provide the economic climate 
which would encourage American farmers to 
meet the challenge of a hungry world. There 
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would be no need to use the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to finance such a pro- 
gram; there would be no reason to charge 
the Department of Agriculture for the cost 
of such a program. This would be a food-aid 
program based on what the people of recip- 
ient countries need and could use effectively. 
It would not be surplus disposal. It would be 
designed to meet humanitarian and foreign 
policy objectives of the United States. 

Public Law 90-7, the India food aid legis- 
lation which passed in the current Congress, 
clearly states the intent of the Congress, that 
the U. S. government should make announce- 
ments of intentions, purchases, and ship- 
ments of commodities on schedules and un- 
der circumstances which will protect and 
strengthen farm market prices to the maxi- 
mum extent possible. 


ACCELERATED AGRICULTURAL TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 


Expansion of technical assistance programs 
is a vital part of the long-term program to 
assist developing nations. One of the greatest 
assets we have is our technical capability. 
This includes our agricultural sciences, our 
system of agricultural education, agricul- 
tural credit, marketing “know how”, man- 
agerial capabilities, and our ideas of the in- 
ter-relationship between operating farmers, 
agri-business firms, and government. 

There is one important part of the tech- 
nical assistance program that I would like to 
emphasize, Notwithstanding the expertise we 
possess in the broad field of agriculture, we 
frequently fail in getting important facts, 
methods, knowledge, etc., to the participating 
farmer in the developing nation. To overcome 
this, I proposed an amendment to the Food 
For Peace Act of 1966 last year which became 
Section 406 of P. L. 480. This proposal is com- 
monly known as the “Bread and Butter 
Corps” or the “farmer-to-farmer” program. 

The purpose of this program would be to 
teach the people of food-short free world 
countries how to increase agricultural pro- 
duction. Many of these nations have the soil, 
the manpower, and the climate to produce 
enough food for their own needs. What they 
lack primarily is technical “know-how”, 
which can be supplied at a small fraction of 
the cost of the food assistance programs. 
Even more important, or as important, is the 
need to ultimately develop commercial mar- 
kets in these countries. 

The farmer-to-farmer“ program author- 
izes the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
grants to or enter into contracts or other 
cooperative arrangements with land grant 
colleges or other institutions of higher learn- 
ing to carry out various training activities. 
Included would be the recruitment, training 
and education of persons volunteering for 
service in this program. Part of this program 
would include the placing in developing 
countries of qualified farmers and other 
technicians who could demonstrate manage- 
ment skills and practical techniques of carry- 
ing out farming operations. Also included 
would be methods of fertilizer application, 
tillage methods, haryesting, marketing, and 
the like. This “farmer-to-farmer” program 
will go a long way in closing the gap be- 
tween government and the tiller of the land 
in the developing nations. Only yesterday I 
appeared before the Agriculture Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee requesting sufficient 
funds to implement this program. 

FAIR AGRICULTURAL PRICES 

Yes, Public Law 480 should be used as an 
instrument to boost domestic prices, not de- 
press them. At the same time, the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation should perform a role 
in boosting farm prices, not restraining them. 
In this regard, I propose that CCC adopt a 
new policy in regard to unrestricted domestic 
sales of grain. The time has come, in view of 
our current inventory levels, that CCC make 
no unrestrictive domestic sales for less than 
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100 percent of parity, and if this policy is 
not implemented administratively, it should 
be implemented legislatively. 


LET US SUMMARIZE 


(1) The world population, according to 
many, is growing faster than its ability to 
produce food, and while the United States 
cannot feed the world, we will contribute 
a large portion of total food available in 
export channels. 

(2) The American farmer must and will 
make a greater contribution toward world 
food needs; however, he must be adequately 
compensated for his labor and his invest- 
ment. 

(3) Fair prices in the market place must be 
recognized and accepted by the public in 
general and the agribusiness community as 
an essential ingredient to any solution to the 
war on hunger. Both P.L. 480 and CCC must 
be used as instruments to boost domestic 
farm prices, not to depress them. 

(4) Efforts toward increased production 
of food and food products by the farmer 
must be closely associated with business, 
industry and related interests—a profit mo- 
tivated system must produce the goods. 

(5) Government, although not a producer, 
must play a vital role by assisting free en- 
terprise, negotiating with those countries in 
need, encouraging economic development in 
underdeveloped countries, and coordinating 
overall activities. 

(6) Emphasis must be placed on the de- 
velopment of commercial agricultural ex- 
ports through private trade channels as the 
economy in developing nations permits, 
Here the efforts of agribusiness can be criti- 
cal. Exert your best efforts to maintain ac- 
cess for American farm exports in Europe, 
Go further in your own market development 
work. Take a few chances. 

(7) Accelerated agricultural technical as- 
sistance can and should play an important 
role in meeting rising world food needs. 

Yes, several thousand human beings have 
been added to the scope of our problem dur- 
ing the time it has taken for me to deliver 
these remarks to you today. The problem of 
too many people and not enough food just 
isn’t waiting for any man. 

However, if we concentrate our efforts now, 
if we recognize the scope and magnitude of 
the problem as well as the limitations and 
the strength of government as an institution, 
if we encourage a greater role for agribusi- 
ness, if we accelerate agricultural technical 
assistance, if we emphasize fair market prices 
for farmers and reject a cheap food policy, 
and if we increase our emphasis on com- 
mercial exports, maybe—just maybe—we can 
prove that Mr. Malthus was wrong! 


VIETNAM—A PROGRAM OF CORRE- 
SPONDENCE 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, Mr. Niles 
Lee Perkins III, who teaches modern 
European history at the South Portland, 
Maine, high school, and who is in the 
Marine Corps Reserve, has instituted a 
very meaningful program between his 
sophomore students and marines in Viet- 
nam. 

It is a program of correspondence. I 
wish to commend Mr. Perkins on this 
excellent program and to call attention 
to it in the hope that others will adopt 
similar programs throughout the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that his let- 
ter of May 10, 1967, to me be incorpo- 
rated in the body of the Recorp so that 
the Members of the Senate and others 
may know of his excellent program. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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SOUTH PORTLAND, MAINE, 
May 10, 1967. 
Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SMITH: Knowing of your 
interest in Education, I am writing to in- 
form you of a method I have used which has 
grown beyond my expectations. 

One facet of my job as a teacher of Mod- 
ern European History is to instruct my 
sophomore students in current world prob- 
lems. As a Sergeant in the Marine Corps 
Reserve, I have an understanding of the 
desire of servicemen to receive mail from 
home. A close friend of mine, Sergeant Carl 
D. Weymouth, is stationed at MATCU-62, 
Dong Ha, Viet Nam. I, therefore, tried to 
combine the two items into one by having 
my students write to Sergeant Weymouth, I 
then mailed the letters, four per day, to 
Viet Nam. The results obtained were ex- 
tremely gratifying. 

My normally apathetic sophomores are 
now writing a tremendous volume of mail 
to the Marines at Dong Ha, which from 
counter-correspondence, I have learned has 
greatly increased the morale and interest of 
the men serving there. They have adopted 
my classes and write excellent letters of ad- 
vice, friendship, and information. 

In return, my students no longer look at 
the Viet Nam conflict impersonally and in 
terms of Hawk versus Dove, but rather as 
concerned members of the American public 
interested in the well-being of their close 
friends. 

The on-the-spot reports that the shared 
letters give, broaden these children’s under- 
standing of the Viet Nam conflict, environ- 
ment, and society. This enthusiasm for 
knowledge of Viet Nam could never have 
been obtained through the study of news- 
papers, nor through newspapers, could this 
strong empathy have developed. 

I feel that the immeasurable increase in 
morale of the troops through their receiving 
of mail and the taking of their minds off 
themselves is very much to be desired. Also, 
the knowledge that someone cares for them 
and looks up to them, in many cases, greatly 
increases their effectiveness as Marines, 

An interesting side effect has also devel- 
oped. To my students, these Marines have 
come to be the symbol of manlihood and the 
ideal of the American fighting man. To the 
Marines, my students, along with their fami- 
lies, have become the ideal for which they 
88 e, I believe this to be beneficial to 


I believe that this idea could be used by 
other teachers to the same excellent result 
that I have obtained. I fee] it would be bene- 
ficial to the war effort to have young stu- 
dents understand our position and become 
to an extent personally involved in Viet 
Nam, I further feel that the total learning 
experience that results is wonderful and 
the obvious increase in troop morale has 
many beneficial side effects. 

I do not have the means to publicize my 
teaching method, but I know that if you 
agree with me, you do and could bring this 
possibility before more teachers and the 
American public. 

I thank you for your time and trouble. 

Yours truly, 
NILES Lee PERKINS III. 


———— 
MOBILITY FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, until a 
few years ago, the handicapped were a 
class of citizens whose problems were 
largely unknown by their more fortunate 
brethren. They received some institu- 
tional help from private donors and gov- 
ernmental agencies—most of it directed 
toward those whose handicaps could be 
corrected—but the effort to aid them to 
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the point where they could be self-suffi- 

cient, where they could give to society all 

they had to offer, was minor. I am happy 
to note that this is changing, and chang- 
ing rapidly. 

For some time, now, the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Hand- 
icapped has been laboring in behalf of 
our handicapped citizens who have so 
much to offer their prospective employ- 
ers. Every day I hear spot announce- 
ments on the radio and television and 
read articles in magazines and newspa- 
pers about the advisability of hiring the 
handicapped. I understand that this ef- 
fort is being rewarded by significant in- 
creases in the employment of these citi- 
zens, and I should like to express my ap- 
preciation for this laudable effort. It 
attempts to put to good use one of the 
most important natural resources of this 
country, the initiative, resourcefulness, 
and honest labor of all its productive 
citizens. 

Yet the mere opportunity for employ- 
ment is not enough. Accessibility is a 
most important consideration, and I hope 
this will be facilitated to an appreciable 
extent by the passage of S. 222, a bill I 
introduced in January which was co- 
sponsored by more than 20 Senators. The 
bill would require that public buildings 
financed with Federal funds designed 
and constructed in such a manner as to 
be accessible to the physically handi- 
capped. There is already similar legis- 
lation in more than 25 States; and while 
it is not possible now for the Federal 
Government to take the lead in this field, 
I submit that we cannot hold up our 
heads if we delay much longer. 

There recently has come to my atten- 
tion a new push from a new department 
of the executive branch, the Department 
of Transportation. Secretary Boyd re- 
cently spoke before the Women’s Com- 
mittee of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped and 
pointed out the need of our handicapped 
citizens for mobility in order that they 
might compete for jobs on a more equal 
basis. He addressed himself primarily to 
the design of both private and public con- 
veyances and associated facilities. I 
should like to be among the first to com- 
mend the Secretary for the concern he 
has expressed and to assure him of my 
support in such a program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Secretary Boyd’s speech of April 
26, 1967, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF ALAN S. BOYD, SECRETARY OF 
TRANSPORTATION, AT THE ANNUAL BANQUET, 
WOMEN’S COMMITTEE OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE HAND- 
ICAPPED, WASHINGTON HILTON HOTEL, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., APRIL 26, 1967 


This word that expresses our deep con- 
cern, this word “handicap,” has a very long 
and revealing history. 

Three hundred years ago, they say, it was 
a kind of lottery. You put your hand in a 
cap, and won or lost depending on what 
you drew out. 

Then handicap became a term used in 
horse racing. You had an umpire who at- 
tempted to equalize the competition by mak- 
ing the faster animals carry an extra weight. 
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And that led to the meaning of handicap 
which occupies the attention of this Com- 
mittee. It has no connection at all with 
gambling or racing, though it may indeed 
affect winning or losing. 

It is the idea of a human. handicap, a 
disability that weighs upon a person's efforts, 
making success in life much more difficult. 

We are concerned with the physical and 
psychic handicaps which literally tens of 
millions of Americans temporarily or per- 
manently endure. 

We are deeply distressed by the fact that 
a widespread indifference, or thoughtless- 
ness, in our society has made such handi- 
caps even more of a personal burden than 
they need be. 

You leaders of the Women’s Committee 
of the President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped are attending this 
20th anniversary meeting to review the prog- 
ress that has been made—the progress that 
your own organizations are helping to 
make—in overcoming society’s indifference 
to this problem. 

For though we cannot add or substract 
weights to equalize all of life’s competition, 
it is in our power to remove irrational and 
arbitrary barriers at the starting gate. 

I speak without any pretense of expert 
knowledge on the employment problem, as 
such. Your Committee and its consultants 
have outstanding competence in that area. 

My personal interest is in the contribution 
that government can make towards solving 
what is perhaps the greatest of the ancillary 
problems. I refer, of course, to existing re- 
straints on the mobility of handicapped 
persons. 

In the words of Dr, Stratton, we must pay 
“closer attention to the needs of those in- 
dividuals who are deprived of many normal 
activities because it is virtually impossible 
for them to reach their destinations—be it 
for employment, business or pleasure—be- 
cause of physical barriers.” 

I want you to know that the new Depart- 
ment of Transportation arrived on the scene, 
less than a month ago, with a public state- 
ment of our concern for the transportation 
needs of physically handicapped people. 

We are pleased at the prospect of working 
with your own Ad Hoc Committee on Trans- 
portation. We share your determination that 
these efforts be not only concerted but in- 
telligently directed. 

In that regard, I am reminded of the 
story of the second-grade teacher who was 
straining to help a pupil put on his galoshes. 
After five minutes of exertion, the little boy 
announced: “They were hard to get on be- 
cause they're not mine.” 

In despair, the teacher struggled to get 
them off again. Just as soon as they were 
off, the youngster spoke again: They're my 
brothers, but I wear them because I don't 
have any.” 

For heaven's sake, let us begin our work 
with precise definitions. 

Who are the handicapped? 

They are people who have lost some of 
their ability to get around and do things. 
People in wheelchairs, in braces, on crutches. 
People with broken legs and slipped discs. 
People with arthritis, asthma, emphysema, 
heart disease. Old people who are not so 
nimble, Pregnant women—yes, and mothers 
with small children. 

How many are there? How numerous are 
these handicapped people? 


There are two ways of answering that ques- 
tion, and both answers are fantastically 
high. When you count the number of tempo- 
rarily handicapped—people handicapped at 
one time or another in their lives—that 
means the great majority of our citizens. 

For example, every year, about 4 million 
American women experience the last months 
of pregnancy, And 80 million people suffered 
some incapacity between 1961-63. And around 
20 million of our citizens are 65 and over. 
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Estimates of the present number of handi- 
capped people range from 10 to 15 percent 
of our total population. Dr. Howard Rusk 
Suggests that by 1980, half the American 
population will be permanently handicapped, 
suffering from a chronic disease, or past 65. 

Next question: What are the transporta- 
tion implications? 

Please permit me to answer that question 
with another question: Would you have been 
able to come to this meeting in a wheelchair? 

Without a lot of special assistance, I think 
you would have found the obstacles almost 
insuperable. 

Design, building design as well as trans- 
portation design, conspires to rob the handi- 
capped person of his mobility. 

Stairs without ramps or elevators. Door 
jambs and aisles that are too narrow. Turn- 
stiles and revolving doors. Ticket counters 
that are too high and telephones that are 
unreachable. And on and on. 

In a society that prides itself on its com- 
passion, on its fundamental concern for the 
human values, we have, it seems to me, 
omitted consideration for that which is most 
characteristically human—our weakness, our 
frailty, our imperfection. 

Our buildings and our vehicles are designed 
to meet a wide range of environmental con- 
ditions, but for only a narrow range of per- 
sonal conditions. 

I know of great railroads serving this na- 
tion who are actively seeking passenger busi- 
ness but neglect provisions for the handi- 
capped. 

I know of great bus lines serving this na- 
tion who depend on passenger business but 
have no special program to facilitate use of 
buses by the handicapped. 

There are no subway systems in exist- 
ence at present which are readily accessible 
to the handicapped. 

Such attitudes are an indictment of our 
civilization. They are also a sign of financial 
shortsightedness, since handicapped people 
represent a sizable percent of potential 
transit users. 

Fortunately, this indifference is not char- 
acteristic of the entire transportation 
industry. 

The principal airlines, and aircraft manu- 
facturers, have a historic interest in human 
factors and a generally enlightened approach 
to handicapped-passenger service. 

The great automobile manufacturers have 
shown themselves responsive to the new 
safety standards, which suggests a broadened 
interest in the application of Detroit’s engi- 
neering genius to improvement of the human 
environment. 

Two major rent-a-car firms now offer hand- 
controlled automobiles at no extra cost in 
our largest cities. 

Taxi companies in several cities provide 
cabs with ramps that lower to the sidewalk. 

Some motel chains are erecting motel units 
that are said to be free of architectural 
barriers 

And a great rapid transit system now un- 
der construction on the West Coast is in- 
corporating some partial provisions for 
handicapped users in its station plans. 

Welcome signs of progress, of course. But 
I hardly need add that only a pitifully small 
fraction of our handicapped population are, 
or will be, benefitted. A prominent Phila- 
delphia builder estimates that 30 million 
handicapped people are still “forced to re- 
main outside looking in.” 

In short, the contribution by private in- 
dustry is only in its beginning stages. So, 
logically, the next question is, What has the 
Federal Government been doing to improve 
the situation? 

This problem of providing the handicapped 
with greater mobility is one that is being 
worked on by several Departments and agen- 
cies. President Johnson has stimulated this 
effort with repeated reminders that ours 
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must be a compassionate society if it is to be 
a great society. 

I should mention first the work of the Vet- 
erans Administration. The VA has done (and 
is still doing) an inspiring job of helping our 
handicapped veterans return to as full a 
possession of personal mobility as possible. 
This agency has no power to change present 
conditions in public transportation. But the 
VA has developed, among its other contribu- 
tions, a car that can be driven by a person 
with four paralyzed limbs. Previously, the VA 
had evolved car controls for veterans with 
paralyzed legs. 

One result of that, incidentally, is that we 
found out paraplegics are safer drivers than 
the average motorist. 

You should be aware of comparable re- 
search for the handicapped civilian done by 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. One of their many studies con- 
cerned the feasibility of outside elevators. 
Another assessed the state-of-the-art of ve- 
hicles for the disabled. Another, in coopera- 
tion with research people at NASA, is looking 
into the possible adaptability of the moon- 
walker to fit the needs of severely handi- 
capped people on earth. And I think we can 
give the VRA's past work with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board much credit for the pres- 
ent laudable policy of the airlines. 

There is commendable work being done by 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. HUD is sponsoring a study by the 
National Academy of Sciences to develop cri- 
teria for nonrail urban mass transit vehicles. 
And one of the important considerations of 
this project is “. . . special service to partic- 
ular segments of the population, such as the 
aged and the physically and economically 
handicapped.” 

I should also describe current activities 
in this field by agencies of the Department 
of Transportation. 

The National Highway Safety Bureau is de- 
veloping safety standards for the special con- 
trols on cars for the handicapped. 

The Federal Highway Administration, in 
its urban design policy statement, recom- 
mends ramps for pedestrian overpasses in 
cities. Unfortunately, it does not have the 
power to insist on them. 

Similarly, this agency has been urging the 
States to provide ramps, for example, at 
safety rest areas on highways. But the deci- 
sion to do so rests with the State highway 
planners. 

Many State highway construction codes 
do indeed specify such ramps. Where they do 
not, some persuasion by local citizens might 
be appropriate. 

Perhaps the major contribution by the 
Department of Transportation, at this time, 
is our High Speed Ground Transportation 
project in the Northeast corridor. In the 
plan to connect Boston, New York and Wash- 
ington by rapid rail, a very great emphasis 
has been placed on human engineering. In 
other words, we want people to feel so good 
about this mode of transportation, when the 
demonstration trains start running, later 
this year, that a great new demand for rapid 
rail service will be created. 

Here are some of the features that one 
does not have to be handicapped in order 
to appreciate: 

The station platforms will be level with 
the trains. There will be ramps to the sta- 
tion platforms. Fresh air will be constantly 
circulated in the cars and kept at a com- 
fortable temperature. There will be smoother 
starts and stops. There will be carts, not 
unlike those at the supermarket, to pile 
one’s luggage onto. 

Such design features, developed for the 
convenience of all patrons, are of special 
benefit to the handicapped customers. 

These examples of dedicated effort in 
various Federal agencies are not mentioned 
to elicit a pat on the back. Far from it. We 
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all agree that not nearly enough has been 
done. 

While there exists no lack of interest and 
sympathetic understanding, there is, at 
present, an “accomplishment gap.” 

To narrow that gap, I have asked the 
Assistant Secretary for Policy Development, 
in the Department of Transportation, to plan 
and to support long-range research offering 
hope of greater mobility for America’s handi- 
capped citizens. 

In my opinion, however, the best im- 
mediate hope lies in the persevering efforts 
of your Committee and its parent organiza- 
tion. Obviously, the work of the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped is unduplicated at the national level. 
No other group in our society—not in gov- 
ernment, not in industry, not in private in- 
stitutions—can attack this problem on as 
broad a front. 

On the question of transportation for dis- 
abled people, there are conspicuous targets 
for education and persuasion: transporta- 
tion firms themselves, transportation unions, 
local political institutions, communications 
media, civic groups, et cetera. That is all 
familiar ground to members of this group, 
and I would not presume to suggest your 
priorities. 

However, I am going to state what I regard 
as our major problem in this work. It is 
the difficulty we encounter in the key profes- 
sions of engineering and architecture. There 
are too few advocates of humane design 
within the professions. In fact, a recent 
study of design engineers (admittedly, done 
on a small scale) came to the conclusion that 

“Design engineers have little or no inter- 
est in human factors, human factors infor- 
mation, or in the application of human fac- 
tors criteria to design.” 

With a number of honorable exceptions, 
engineers and architects are still construct- 
ing for users who are statistical abstractions: 
average men, median men, percentile men. 

In a strangely idealistic way—in a loving 
way, almost—they design for men and wom- 
en who will never weaken, never get old, 
never be deformed, never break down, never 
change. 

How can we get our message across to these 
other-worldly gentlemen, so deeply immersed 
in their stress calculations, so nuts-and- 
bolts practical, so confident in their defini- 
tion of efficiency? 

Can they be persuaded to factor in com- 
passion? 

Or should we, perhaps, repeat the ancient 
words of the Roman philosopher, Seneca, who 
said: 

“God divided man into men, that they 
might help each other.” 

On this and other serious questions, Amer- 
ica looks to the leadership of this Committee. 


YUGOSLAV DUALISM 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I wish 
to invite attention to an editorial en- 
titled, “Yugoslav Dualism,” published in 
the New York Times of May 13, 1967. 
The editorial, in my opinion, offers an 
excellent evaluation of the current politi- 
cal situation in Yugoslavia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Yucostav DUALISM 

The Times editorial “Mihajlov’s Convic- 
tion” (April 21), while abhorring this vin- 
dictive punishment, concluded that “it is 
difficult to justify Mihajlov’s claim that 
Yugoslavia is still a truly totalitarian state.” 
On the other hand, your Belgrade corre- 
spondent writes (April 23) that “in point- 
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ing out insistently that this country, for all 
its reforms, is still a dictatorship, he (Mihaj- 
lov) is right.” What are the facts? 

The League of Communists is the exclu- 
sive repository of all effective political power 
in the country. All significant positions in 
government are staffed by party members, 
and important decisions are first made at 
party forums. When on occasions dissenting 
political opinions are bravely voiced, they 
are effectively suppressed. This has been so 
from Djilas to Mihajlov. Even the “Declara- 
tion on the Name and Position of the 
Croatian Literary Language” of March 16 
and its scholarly signers have been so treated. 

An ominous warning was issued on March 
24 by the League of Communists of Slovenia 
threatening unnamed “reactionary individ- 
uals and cliques that assumed the legacy of 
clericalism and Slovenian bourgoisie” with 
“extreme administrative measures.” The 
statement adds that the post-Rankovic “re- 
form” of the secret police “must not weaken 
its effectiveness . . in uncovering phenom- 
ena hostile to socialism.” 


NONPOLITICAL CHANGES 


Speaking about the announced reorgani- 
zation of the party, Tito himself stated on 
Sept. 1, 1966: “The role of the League of 
Communists is not being diminished, as some 
people are saying. . . On the contrary, its 
role . . . will be growing bigger for a long 
time to come... until we succeed in lift- 
ing the conscience of ordinary citizens to 
that level when it will no longer be neces- 
sary for us Communists to guide them.” 

Real changes in Yugoslavia are not politi- 
cal. They are on lower levels: in partial self- 
management of enterprises, in marketlike 
economic relations, in increasing federal de- 
centralization of the formal organs of gov- 
ernment and in upgrading of “parliamen- 
tary” bodies within the decentralized gov- 
ernment apparatus. 

These changes differentiate the Commu- 
nist system of Yugoslavia from other Com- 
munist regimes, They have increased non- 
political participation, enhanced economic 
efficiency, generated a growing social plural- 
ism. But these are kept under firm political 
control of the party. Yet for all the con- 
tinuing political control, with the fall of 
Aleksander Rankovic this nonpolitical evo- 
lution seems to have passed the point of 
no return. 

SOCIALIST DEMOCRACY 


Discounting an unforeseen major up- 
heaval, it is possible to visualize that the 
so far non-political evolution within the 
Communist system of Yugoslavia will some 
day assert itself also politically by the gath- 
ering strength of its own dynamics perhaps 
by freeing the existing political front orga- 
nization, the Socialist Alliance, of its party 
tutelage. A sort of political dualism would 
then be added to the already effective na- 
tional and social pluralism. 

Then Yugoslavia would indeed become a 
genuine union of its six national republics 
and a socialist democracy, which now it is 
not. 

A. Zxnor. 

WASHINGTON, April 26, 1967. 

The writer of this letter is a professor of 
economics at Georgetown University. 


EXPANDED SERVICE BY FRONTIER 
AIRLINES 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, Frontier 
Airlines is a regional air carrier that has 
served the mountain west for the last 20 
years. In the recent northwest-south- 
west service investigation before the 
CAB, Frontier was granted the right to 
fly from Salt Lake City to St. Louis via 
Denver. Among those granted new routes, 
Frontier was the first to announce that 
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they would begin their new service on 
the first date authorized. This is con- 
sistent with Frontier’s record of provid- 
ing good service to citizens of the inter- 
mountain region. 

For many years Salt Lake City has suf- 
fered from inadequate air service. We 
had hoped that this service would be im- 
proved in the northwest-southwest serv- 
ice investigation, but we were very poorly 
served in the CAB decision in that case. 
New hearings are now underway on 
turnaround service from the northwest 
and southwest to Salt Lake City and 
Denver. The CAB should move expedi- 
tiously on these hearings, so that Utahans 
will soon receive adequate competitive 
service to the major cities. 

Frontier is to be congratulated for 
immediately using its chance to provide 
Salt Lake City with expanded service. I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
entitled First in Air Service,“ published 
in the Deseret News, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FIRST IN AIR SERVICE 


Frontier Airlines is to be commended for 
planning to begin its expanded air service 
from Salt Lake City to St. Louis, via Denver, 
on June 13, the day the Civil Aeronautics 
Board authorization becomes effective. 

Although CAB granted Frontier 90 days to 
effect the service, it is typical of the pros- 
perous, progressive, growing airline that it 
would be ready to go into operation on the 
first day. No other airline granted extended 
service—there were five in all—has yet an- 
nounced its expanded schedule. 

The new flights are the results of the CAB 
rulings in the Pacific Northwest-Southwest 
Airlines Case which granted Frontier the ex- 
tended service. Without this added service, 
Salt Lake City and Denver would have been 
completely ignored in the CAB ruling. 

By serving St. Louis twice daily with 

Boeing 727 airplanes, Frontier will be open- 
ing up a historical gateway to the West. With 
St. Louis the 10th largest city in the U.S., 
the new service should enable many air 
travelers to bypass the crowded Chicago 
terminal. 
Frontier, pioneer of the popular youth, 
half and family plan fares, presently serving 
65 cities in 11 states, is only 20 years old. 
The granting of extended air service is a 
compliment to the company’s growing abil- 
ity to serve the growing needs of public air 
service. Frontier is to be commended for 
expediting its enlarged opportunities to 
serve. 


DEATH OF MRS, LENORA ROGERS, 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX, 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, last 
week New Mexico lost one of her true 
altruists, “our grand old lady,” Mrs, 
Lenora Rogers, one of those who cham- 
pioned the cause of our older citizens. 

All too often we pay lipservice to the 
old, while shuffling them off politely into 
some inconspicuous corner where they 
are out of sight and out of mind. 

Mrs. Rogers was one of those people 
who by her example of working for the 
elderly served as a living example that 
one need not grow old in mind and 
heart. 

A tireless worker and spokesman for 
the elderly, she played a significant role 
in broadening the range of benefits 
available to our older citizens. 
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The mark she has left is a permanent 
one. Her monument is many-faceted: 
In the legislation she helped make a 
reality. In the example she set for other 
older citizens. In the inspiration she was 
to those who knew her. In the warmth 
she generated toward all those who 
sought her out. 

Mr. President, in an era when anti- 
social activities all too often seem to be 
the order of the day, Mrs, Lenora Rogers 
stands forth as a living denial of the 
viewpoint that altruism, compassion, and 
idealism are passé. New Mexico is poorer 
for her passing and richer for her work. 
We shall sorely miss her. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article about Mrs. Rogers 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LENORA ROGERS WORKED HARD FOR PENSIONERS 


Known by many grateful oldsters as “Our 
Grand Old Lady,” Mrs. Lenora Rogers was 
a charter member of the Old Age Pension 
Co-op Assn. She served as its secretary- 
treasurer for many years. 

An Albuquerque resident, Mrs. Rogers 
died Tuesday at Silver City at the age of 92. 

Her son, John L. Rogers, lives at the fam- 
ily home, 3838 Rio Grande NW. 


TRAVELER 


A traveler and busy with activities for 
old people until a few years ago, Mrs. Rogers 
went to Washington, D.C., when 83 to testify 
before a House Ways and Means Committee 
hearing in favor of increased benefits for 
recipients of Social Security checks. 

She conferred then with Rep. Joseph Mon- 
toya, now a senator, and with Washington 
representatives of the Old Age Pension Co-op 
Assn. She also was a member of the Nation- 
al League of Senior Citizens. 

“No one has worked harder for the old 
folks then she“, Miss Fidelis O’Brien, a mem- 
ber of the Old Age group, said. 

She also appeared before the New Mexico 
Legislature. 

Mrs. Rogers was married to a railroadman, 
Walter L. Rogers, in January, 1898. He be- 
came ill and she went to work as a laundress 
and penmarker in Kansas City to care for 
him and their four children. He died 38 years 


Mrs. Rogers came to Albuquerque for her 
own health many years ago, a friend said. 
She operated a laundry specializing in laun- 
dry and sewing for bachelors and she was 
soon employing seven persons. 

HARD WORK 

Believing in hard work, Mrs, Rogers 
thought children should learn to work. She 
said she followed her father down rows of 
corn to help him when she was four years 
old. 

Her recipe for keeping well was a nap 
in the afternoon. She went to bed at 8 p.m. 
and was up at 6. 

TWO SURVIVORS i 

When 85, she said she was not aiming 
for 100 years but wanted to live as long as 
the Lord let her. She was a member of the 
Baptist Church, 

Beside her son, she is survived by a 
daughter, Mrs. Helen M. Williams, Fremont, 
Calif. 

Fitzgerald and Son is handling arrange- 
ments. 


HEARING ON OIL SHALE 
REGULATIONS 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, last 


week the Secretary of the Interior is- 
sued proposed regulations for the leasing 
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and development, through private en- 
terprise, of the rich oil shale deposits 
in federally owned lands. The text of the 
proposed regulations was published in 
the Recorp of Monday, May 8, and also 
was published in the Federal Register 
on Wednesday, May 10. 

The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, which is the unit of the 
Senate having legislative jurisdiction 
over mineral resources development, in- 
cluding, of course, oil shale, proposes to 
hold hearings in June on these regula- 
tions, at specific dates to be announced. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my letter to Sec- 
retary Udall be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 13, 1967. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mn. Secrerary: In your recent 
appearance before our Committee on the 
subject of oil shale, you expressed your will- 
ingness to return when the regulations were 
published for further hearings on them. This 
is to advise you that the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs intends to schedule 
another hearing sometime in June on these 
proposed regulations governing the disposi- 
tion of our publicly-owned oil shale lands. 

The time and specific date will be an- 
nounced later, pending a clarification of the 
Committee’s schedule. I want you to know 
that I agree with your position that no ad- 
ditional action should be taken with respect 
to these regulations until the Committee has 
had an opportunity to explore them with 
your Department at this public hearing. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, 


THE TENDENCY TOWARD 
EXTREMES 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I am con- 
cerned about the tendency toward ex- 
tremes which is developing in many as- 
pects of our national life. All too 
many of our people seem to shun the 
moderate, the balanced view, the “mid- 
dle ground.” They swing far out either 
to one side or to the other in thought, 
in ideas, in behavior, in dress. In so 
doing they lose perspective—lose the 
broad view. Unfortunately, many of them 
also lose an “open mind,” and they begin 
to believe that their way of doing things 
is the only way. 

I am particularly disturbed by the 
growing proportion of our citizens who 
aline themselves either with the far 
right or the far left of the political . 
spectrum. Many of them become so im- 
mersed in their extreme views that they 
distrust those who dare to disagree with 
them, and they sow the seeds of dissen- 
tion among us. 

One of the finest discussions of ex- 
tremism I have seen recently appeared in 
the church news section of the Deseret 
News, Utah’s newspaper which is the 
spokesman for the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, or the Mor- 
mons, as they are better known. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial en- 
titled “Tendency Toward Extremes“ be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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TENDENCY TOWARD EXTREMES 


When the Lord taught that we should be 
temperate in all things he gave us invalu- 
able words of wisdom. There is a tendency 
on the part of nearly everyone to go to 
extremes in one way or another, that often 
we lose the true perspective of life. 

Extremes appear in almost every phase of 
our daily affairs. Some of us are extremists 
in health, others in religion, some take their 
occupations to the point where they shut 
out the rest of the world as they devote them- 
selves almost exclusively to making money. 

Some are extremists in child care, others 
in neglect of children; some carry what they 
call patriotism to unwise ends, while others 
defy genuine patriotism and undermine the 
body politic. 

And so it goes. If only we could control 
ourselves that we might be “temperate in all 
things” we would live happier lives and give 
far more enjoyment to our associates. 

Extremism is a costly thing. Take the 
mother for example who over-indulges her 
child. If the youngster is a daughter, the 
poor girl may never be allowed to live her 
own life. She may be “mothered” far beyond 
anything that is good for her, so that she 
never learns self-reliance and never makes 
a decision of her own. 

If it is a son, the mother may so indulge 
him that he turns against parenthood in 
general, and women in particular. In one in- 
stance this sort of rebellion drove a son into 
a homosexual life in sheer defiance of all he 
had learned as he grew up. 

And then there are fathers who drive their 
sons into delinquency and violence by con- 
stant nagging. A youngster may be left in a 
state of bewilderment because everything he 
does is called wrong and therefore he never 
learns what is right. 

Well-meaning parents can make nervous 
wrecks of their own children by failing to 
control their tempers. They never find the 
important balance which only is obtained 
through “being temperate in all things.” 

Religious extremists at times drive their 
children into apostacy as youngsters are lit- 
erally surfeited with a spiritual diet which, 
although tolerated at first, became repug- 
nant with “over-doses” from unwise parents. 

Political extremists sow seeds of hate and 
discord. Extremism among them can hardly 
be less dangerous on one hand than on the 
other. Both can lead to dictatorships. 

Health faddists generally make them- 
selves and other people uncomfortable. In- 
stead of becoming the examples of good liv- 
ing they suppose themselves to be, at times 
they create quite the opposite effect. 

Word of wisdom extremists are much the 
same, never learning that there are other 
principles in the Gospel beside the fact that 
wheat is the staff of life. Do they never re- 
member that what comes out of the mouth 
is far more important than what goes into it? 

Style is another place where extremism 
occurs very frequently, often reaching the 
ridiculous. 

Surely there must be a place for both 
modesty and good taste in manners and 
appearance, 

It has been said that nothing is as un- 
common as common sense. This certainly 
applies to the matter of extremism. 

The Lord gave us good minds, and expects 
us to use them. He tells us that the glory of 
God is intelligence. He asks us to serve Him 
with all our minds. 

One would suppose from this that He ex- 
pects us to use our mentality to preserve a 
good balance of thought and action, and 
avoid the extremes which never fall to de- 
velop unhappiness and misery. 

“Being temperate in all things” is good ad- 
vice from Him who is most intelligent of all, 
and who has always placed justice and kind- 
ness, meekness and patience among the high- 
est virtues. 
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PROTECTION OF HISTORIC AND 
ARTISTIC TREASURES OF THE 
CAPITOL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
April 6, the Senate passed Senate Joint 
Resolution 27, a joint resolution to estab- 
lish a bipartisan Joint Commission on 
Arts and Antiquities in the Congress. 
The Commission, to be made up of the 
President of the Senate, the Speaker of 
the House, ranking Republican and 
Democratic members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration and 
the House Committee on Administration, 
and the Architect of the Capitol, would 
be charged with protecting the historic 
and artistic treasures of the Capitol from 
damage or loss. This marks the second 
time that the Senate has passed such a 
measure. 

It should seem incredible to the Amer- 
ican people and to Congress that this 
institution not only has no central au- 
thority to care for its art objects, but 
does not even know the extent of its 
possessions. The first task of the pro- 
posed Commission would be to conduct 
a thorough inventory. Then it would re- 
store and protect those priceless objects 
which have accrued to the Capitol since 
colonial times. The urgency of this need 
was dramatized last December by the 
wanton slashing of four historic paint- 
ings on the House side of the Capitol. 

Mr. President, more and more people 
are becoming concerned with the failure 
of Congress to provide this minimal pro- 
tection. This was pointed up in a recent 
editorial published by the Helena Inde- 
pendent Record, of my own State of 
Montana. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Senate Joint Resolution 27 is now 
pending before the House Committee on 
Administration. I urge our colleagues in 
the House of Representatives to act on 
it or to report any similar measure which 
would provide the same basic guarantees 
of protection to our Capitol treasures. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Independent Record, May 9, 1967] 
PROTECT CAPITOL ART 

Anyone questioning the necessity for Sen. 
Mike Mansfield’s proposal to make a profes- 
sional curator responsible for the art objects 
in the Capitol need only look at the scars 
of vandalism already too much in evidence. 

The slashing in December of four paint- 
ings, restoration of which will cost $64,000, 
is only the most recent sad example of such 
willful destruction. 

Lipstick and crayon marks deface paint- 
ings and sculpture, wads of chewing gum 
are hurled against the Trumbull works in 
the Rotunda and pieces of statuary are dis- 
membered by incredibly self-centered sou- 
venir hunters. 

The Senate bill passed the Senate unani- 
mously, its second passage by that body. Un- 
fortunate hints of personal pride seem to 
pose some threats to it in the House, be- 


cause of the various committees or persons 
responsible for given areas of Capital art. 

Such considerations are unworthy of seri- 
ous note if they threaten to continue the 
loosely organized supervision of Capitol art. 
Not all objects in the Capitol are artistic 
triumphs, but some of even limited artistic 
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value have taken on historical value that 
cannot be ignored. 

The Mansfield proposal, or some author- 
ity similarly conceived, seems n Not 
only is there no comprehensive inventory of 
the art contained in the Capitol but there 
is no adequate system to protect it from the 
desecrations of vandals while assuring its 
availability to responsible viewers. 

Both are long overdue. 


SECRETARY UDALL’S REPLY RE- 
GARDING PROPOSED OIL SHALE 
WITHDRAWAL ORDER 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, on March 
3, 1967, I wrote to Secretary of the In- 
terior Udall about certain problems which 
I thought had been presented by the In- 
terior Department's proposal to withdraw 
oil shale lands from mineral entry. On 
April 25, the Secretary replied to my let- 
ter of March 3. 

Previously, I discussed some of these 
problems on the Senate floor. This mate- 
rial may be found in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, March 20, 1967, page 7181. 

I wish to thank the Secretary for his 
letter of April 25 and for the concern 
that he has shown for the trona and 
uranium industries in the State of Wy- 
oming. 

I ask unanimous consent, that Secre- 
tary Udall's letter be printed in the Rxc- 
ORD: 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
Washington, D.C., April 25, 5, 1067. 
Hon. CLIFFORD P. HANSEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.. 

Dear Senator HANSEN: First let me express 
my regrets in not affording you an earlier 
reply to your letters of March 8, but as you 
aptly point out, the problems relating to oil 
shale do not seem to lend themselves to early 
resolutions. 

Our letter to you on March 18 referred to 
the revised notice of the proposed geothermal 
withdrawal, published in the Federal Register 
of March 24, 1967. I think you will agree that 
the revised notice does afford the necessary 
specificity of the lands affected. 

We have not decided yet the question of 
hearings on the proposed withdrawals. We 
certainly will call for hearings if we find it 
essa to work out solutions to the prob- 


ye uncertainty of the boundaries of the 
oil shale withdrawal goes all the way back 
to 1930, when President Hoover made the 
withdrawal. It is quite possible that the geol- 
ogy Of oll shale may be well enough known 
by now to permit us to establish the bound- 
aries of the withdrawal with certainty in 
the Green River formation. We are looking 
into that possibility now. If the boundaries 
can now be specified without damage to the 
public interest, we will be glad to do so in 
order to favor the further development. of 
other minerals, including trona and uranium. 
Insofar as trona is concerned, the proposed 
withdrawal of oil shale lands, published in 
the Federal Register of January 28, 1967, 
segregated the oil shale lands “from sodium 
leasing except where the Secretary finds that 
development of the sodium deposits would 
not adversely affect in any significant way the 
oil shale values of the lands.” This exception 
was specifically based upon our concern for 
the trona industry in your State. 

My remarks at the hearing concerning 
“piecemeal” revocation of the oil shale with- 
drawal contemplated complete certainty as 
to the areas covered by the revocations. Each 
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revocation would describe specifically the 
lands being relieved of their withdrawn 
status. I believe that we both have the same 
desire—assurance to the interested public as 
to the availability of public lands and re- 
sources for development, This has been eyi- 
denced by our revision of the geothermal 
withdrawal application to specify exactly the 
lands affected. 

I appreciate your apprising me of your 
views on these difficult issues, and welcome 
the opportunity to work closely with you on 
these and other matters of mutual concern. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


FEDERAL JUDGE MAXWELL AD- 
DRESSES WEST VIRGINIA LAW 
ALUMNI—CALLS ON LAWYERS, 
JUDGES TO ACCELERATE FIGHT 
AGAINST LAWLESSNESS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, one of 
the annual events of Commencement 
Week at the West Virginia University is 
the College of Law Alumni Day under 
sponsorship of the West Virginia Law 
School Association. 

Last Saturday at Morgantown, W. Va., 
on the day prior to the university's 
98th commencement, Hon. Robert E. 
Maxwell, judge of the U.S. District 
Court for the Northern District of West 
Virginia, addressed the 1967 meeting of 
the law school association over which 
Richard E. Ford, president, was the pre- 
siding officer. New officers of the associa- 
tion had been elected by the board of 
governors for the year 1967-68 at a 
meeting Friday night, and were an- 
nounced as follows: Fred L. Davis, Jr., 
Parkersburg, president; Paul S. Hudgins, 
Bluefield, vice president; Stanley E. 
Dadisman, Morgantown, seeretary- 
treasurer. Elected to 5-year terms on the 
board of governors were Milton J. Fergu- 
son of Wayne and Louis D. Meisel of 
Fairmont. 

The West Virginia University College 
of Law classes of 1917, 1927, and 1942 
were accorded special recognition. 

The Morgantown Dominion-Post, in 
reporting on Judge Maxwell’s address, 
underscored that the Elkins resident, a 
1949 graduate and a former prosecuting 
attorney for Randolph County and for- 
mer U.S. district attorney for northern 
West Virginia, called upon the legal pro- 
fession to assist in bringing new disci- 
pline into the law and in curbing the 
lawlessness too prevalent in the country. 

Noting that, at the age of 43 years, 
Judge Maxwell is the third youngest 
Federal judge in the United States, the 
Dominion-Post also reported that it was 
announced prior to his speech that he 
recently was appointed by Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
to the seven-member budget committee 
of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
text of Judge Maxwell's significant ad- 
dress, “The Delicate Balance of Free- 
dom.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE DELICATE BALANCE OF FREEDOM 

It is not difficult to state the classic goals 

and purposes of the American society. Prob- 
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ably we cannot improve on the definition 
offered by our Founding Fathers: “To pro- 
mote a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty.” 

From this selected excerpt, we distill the 
essence of all rhetoric concerned with free- 
dom, human rights and democratic self-gov- 
ernment written and spoken during the past 
three centuries. 

The true difficulty appears when we recog- 
nize that objectives in the abstract mean 
little without proper application. We each 
have our own special, personal definition for 
the American goal. We are inclined to equate 
its basic aspects from our personal vantage 
point in life, and all too often we fail to 
realize that the American ideal has as many 
meanings as there are people sheltered within 
its borders of influence. Additionally, Adlai 
Stevenson, in “The National Purpose,” 1960, 
noted that under study one can observe some- 
thing of a rhythm in the nation's pulse, a 
swing from one definition almost to the oppo- 
site, recurring regularly throughout the al- 
most two hundred years of our independent 
history. 

While there may appear to be dangers with 
so many definitions of the American dream, 
they are not really in contradiction, Indeed, 
they are essential poles of energy for a vigor- 
ous social order. Without individual opinion 
and reason, and without widely divergent 
views concerning the larger issues, our social 
order would grow rigid, with the spontaneity 
of its life withering in a stagnating atmos- 
phere of public conformity. 

We of the present generation have seen 
what can happen when a single creed of a 
self-serving principle is forced upon other 
nations. Free societies disappear, and the 
people are reduced to slavery, physically or 
intellectually, or both, by totalitarians of 
both the right and the left. 

When we take the long look at our system 
it is recognized that the real danger to this 
system is the excesses it breeds—where the 
petty pursuit of personal interest often over- 
rides the interest of others. While we pro- 
claim our political system as the best man 
has ever devised—and it is—our history is 
tarnished with the indecencies and injustices 
our less socially conscious forefathers prac- 
ticed in the name of “empire building.” A 
few of the darker passages from our history 
are the long survival of human slavery .. . 
the resistance of industry to child labor laws 
„the repeated violations of our treaties 
with the Indians .. . the desecration of our 
forests, water and other natural resources 
under the thin veneer of economic progress. 
There are contemporary as well as historic 
occasions where one feels that freedom seems 
to be working against the very thing for 
which freedom was created and for which it 
stands, 

The concept, in some quarters, of govern- 
ment as an evil to be reduced to the smallest 
possible denominator, gives rise in others 
to the idea that government is and should be 
a positive instrument designed to secure the 
well-being of all its citizens. It is frequently 
the ugly and intolerable consequences of 
unbridled private interest that has led to the 
reassertion of the primacy of public good. 
Sometimes the swing to public protection 
occurs because the evil has become so sus- 
tained that only a meaningful public ac- 
tion—a vigorous new assessment of the im- 
pact of the Bill of Rights—can curb that 
evil. In most areas of political choice, the 
responsibility for striking a proper balance 
between competing alternatives is given to 
the executive and legislative branches of our 
government. That is to say, it is for the Con- 
grees and the President to discern and imple- 
ment the basic social policies of our Nation. 

There are certain areas, however, where 
this responsibility rests with the courts, and 
in equal measure, with the lawyers who prac- 
tice before them. Justice Holmes said that 
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no court can ever rise above the quality of 
the advocates who formulate, research and 
argue the issues which are before the court. 

Therefore, the obligation that each of the 
three branches of our government is required 
to recognize is the responsibility for striking 
the delicate balance between individual lib- 
erty and the needs of society, the inevitable 
conflict between the “unalienable rights” of 
a man spoken of in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the common welfare“ of the 
Constitution, 

Contemporary generations may have for- 
gotten the ancient evils that forced our an- 
cestors to flee to the new country and to 
form a government stripped of oppressive 
powers. Our ancestors knew first hand the 
dangers of tyrannical government. They knew 
of the English prosecutions based on religious 
and political beliefs, out of tune with those 
of the crown. They personally knew those 
who had stood helpless to defend themselves 
before biased legislators and judges. In our 
own colonies we find ample reason for 
people to be afraid to lodge too much power 
in the government. Bills of attainder are not 
unknown on the North American continent. 
Women have been convicted and sentenced 
to death as witches. Quakers, Baptists, and 
other Protestant sects, have been prosecuted. 
Catholics have been barred from holding 
office. Test oaths were required in some of 
the colonies to bar any but Christians from 
holding office. 

It is healthy for us to examine and main- 
tain a daily working knowledge of the his- 
torical and psychological atmosphere that 
gave rise to the adoption of the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. In the light of his- 
tory, it is not surprising that when our Con- 
stitution was adopted without specific pro- 
visions to safeguard cherished individual 
rights, a loud and irrepressible clamor went 
up from the citizens of the new world. These 
protests were so strong that the Constitution 
was ratified by the narrowest of votes in 
some of the states. Hugo F. Black in “One 
Man's Stand for Freedom,” indicates that 
had there been no general agreement that 
a supplementary Bill of Rights would later 
be adopted, the Constitution would not have 
been ratified. 

It should be noted that the Bill of Rights, 
encompassing the concept that certain 
rights and privileges should be retained by 
the people, is itself a fairly novel concept. 
The history of the evolution of representative 
government has been, in large measure, the 
story of the absolute power of the monarch 
being transferred to an ever-expanding body 
of the population. As the proportion of the 
total population which had an effective voice 
in the policies of the government increased, 
the government, almost regardless of its 
form, has become more responsive to the 
needs of its citizens. And the commonweal— 
the interests of the majority—is almost as- 
sured of protection. 

There is an increasingly apparent danger 
as the goal of representative democracy is 
achieved. This is the danger that the tyranny 
of the monarch might only be replaced by 
the tyranny of the majority, an evil that 
the founding fathers took particular care 
to guard against. Even the English, from 
whom we have drawn so much of our gov- 
ernmental philosophy, have as their basic 
political principle, the supremacy of parlia- 
ment, rather than limitation of governmental 
powers, The limitation referred to in this 
instance, are not the checks and balances 
of the three coordinate branches of the 
federal government, nor the division between 
state and federal authority, but rather the 
limitation of government power in areas 
directly related to our rights as free men. 
It was at the time of our first congress, with 
the more pressing concern of creating a 
viable government accomplished, that the 
founding fathers turned their attention to 
the preservation of the rights which they 
had struggled so tirelessly to obtain. 
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Reading the Constitution with its amend- 
ments,. one is immediately impressed with 
its primary purpose, namely, to withdraw 
power from the government to act in certain 
areas. The provisions of the Bill of Rights 
that safeguard fair legal procedure came 
about largely to protect the weak and op- 
pressed from punishment at the hands of the 
strong and powerful who would want to 
stifle the voice of discontent, raised in pro- 
test against injustices in public affairs. 

Since earliest time, and this is true today, 
philosophers have dreamed of a country 
where the mind and spirit of man would be 
free; where there would be no limits to 
inquiry and intellectual curiosity; where man 
would not be hampered in his probing of the 
unknown; where men of all stations and 
persuasions could challenge the most deeply 
rooted mores, principles and doctrines. Those 
who wrote the Bill of Rights knew, perhaps 
better than we today, the risks they were 
taking in writing the first Article. They knew 
that free speech might become the tool of 
revolution, but they also knew that it is the 
deadliest enemy of tyranny. With this knowl- 
edge, they believed that the ultimate strength 
of a nation lies in its ability to look at 
itself critically, to look at its institutions, to 
explore the darker thickets of man’s mind, 
and to adapt itself without limitation to 
ideas born of inquiry and free from any kind 
of governmental control over the mind or the 
spirit of man. 

Justice Black has said, Loyalty comes from 
the love of good government, not the fear 
of a bad one.” 

As lawyers, and also as citizens of a free 
nation, we recognize in a vivid way that In- 
dividual freedom is a two-way street—a 
maintaining of the balances—with inherent 
responsibilities and duties. Free men must 
be quick to understand the kinds of effort 
and discipline required of them in keeping 
their society vital and strong. If they have 
the conscience and wisdom to demand the 
same of themselves as they demand of their 
government, our society will flourish and 


grow. 

In making these observations we find in 
our time conditions that are not attractive 
to behold. We find this unattractiveness in 
the streets, at factory gates, and even on the 
campuses, America is in the grip of a rash 
of rapidly spreading lawlessness which in 
large measure is planned and wilful. 

Some call this civil disobedience and en- 
courage it, but it is not, by any stretch of 
the imagination, the civil disobedience prac- 
ticed by Gandhi or other great men of like 
persuasion in earlier generations. Instead, 
what we are confronted with is active, overt, 
mass violations of the laws of our land; and 
any such actions, wilfully committed in vio- 
lation of laws, are criminal acts and cannot 
be classified as anything else. 

When policemen attempt to stop disturb- 
ances and are cursed and jeered by mobs 
who attack them with bricks, bottles and 
jackhandles, this is lawlessness. When draft- 
age youths burn their draft cards or falsify 
records to remain beyond the military, this 
is lawlessness. When picketing at industrial 
Plants ceases to be peaceful and property 
is damaged and people are injured, this is 
lawlessness. When racists commit atrocities 
to persons and to property, this is lawlessness. 
When a court joins with a community’s so- 
called leading citizens in a conspiracy to 
suppress freedom of expression by a news- 
paper or other publication, this is lawless- 
ness. When the directors of a corporation 
conspire to defrauc their customers or de- 
stroy their competitors, this is lawlessness. 
And when the giants of industry and com- 
merce hold a secret meeting in a far-away 
place, and with the wink of an eye or nod of 
the head, create a monopoly, fix prices or 
otherwise act in restraint of free trade, this 
is lawlessness. 

Viewing the devastating impact, as well 
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as the secondary temptations, of such hostile 
acts, can we reasonably believe that a dis- 
orderly society can survive? 

The paths of time are strewn with the 
ashes of fallen societies, some of which were 
once as great, in many ways, as is our own. 
A close examination of their history demon- 
strates that the first evidence of decay ap- 
peared in citizen disrespect for their laws, 
accompanied by public apathy and non- 
involvement, and there is no valid reason 
to believe that such conditions will serve 
our nation differently. 

The exemplary, ennobling virtue of our 
political system is that it is a government 
of laws and not of men! of laws made by the 
people through their elected representatives, 
which may be at any time changed or amend- 
ed. Even our Constitution, recognized by 
scholars as the finest, most practical and en- 
during instrument of its kind, can be changed 
and amended. 

These methods of making, altering and 
modifying our laws assure that our society 
can be orderly, representative and forever 
enduring. Conversely, any mass flouting of 
law threatens destruction of our govern- 
ment, our institutions, our society, and ulti- 
mately ourselves. No end, however good it 
may seem at the moment, can justify the 
use of force in all its violent forms, to bring 
about changes in our laws or our Constitu- 
tion. The first Article of the Constitution, 
“peaceably to assemble and petition the gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances” does not 
authorize disobedience of either our civil or 
criminal laws. Indeed, it does not authorize 
disobedience of any kind. Rather, by guar- 
anteeing the right of groups to petition for a 
redress of wrongs, it plainly negates taking 
the law into one’s own hands. 

There can be no escaping the inevitable. 
History shows that lawlessness feeds on law- 
lessness, and any such sanctions, either vol- 
untary or involuntary, erode and destroy a 
nation’s standards, with the tragic result 
that society loses its moral rudder. This can 
and will happen here, unless we reassess our 
values and take a new look at our collective 
responsibilities. The society which respects 
its laws is still the exceptional society, and 
the world is yet full of people who worship 
the thesis that man needs a master. The sur- 
vival of the ideal on which this nation was 
founded is not unassailable. It will survive 
only if the American people care enough. It 
would be easier to grasp this truth if we 
weren’t so comfortable. Our problem is how 
to stay awake on a full stomach. 

Free men must be quick to understand the 
kinds of effort that are required to keep our 
society strong. If they have the good grace 
and fortitude to demand responsible citizen- 
ship of themselves, our society will have 
durability. When they refuse to become part- 
ners in the pursuit of public good, the in- 
stitutions which make up our society will not 
last. Freedom alone will not save freedom, 
nor the institutions that comprise a free 
society; and without freedom, a free society 
and free institutions, the individual becomes 
a slave, intellectually as well as physically. 

There is something very satisfying and 
comforting about working for the common 
good, rather than wallowing smugly in one’s 
personal comforts. As Justice Holmes said 
some years ago, to an imagination of any 
scope, the most far-reaching satisfaction is 
not money and means, but the command of 
ideas. We all want happiness and a feeling 
of having contributed something worth- 
while. It is only through giving a portion 
of oneself to the perpetuation of the brother- 
hood of man—and taking a stand against 
those who would destroy our society and its 
free institutions—that man reaches the ful- 
ness of his stature. 

As lawyers and judges, we have a much 
larger responsibility in every area of human 
existence than most any other profession or 
group of people. Because of our training, our 
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education and our understanding of the law, 
we are better able to understand the con- 
sequences of wrong-doing, when the laws of 
our land are violated. In real measure, we are 
the first line of defense, and as such we have 
a duty to take the lead in seeing that the 
laws and their meaning are not distorted. 
These words do not imply that all laws are 
just, simply because they are laws. As im- 
perfect as our system of jurisprudence may 
seem, it is all we have, and it is our primary 
responsibility to see that it is put to the best 
possible use. 

In our daily pursuits we operate in a con- 
stant crossfire of rights and obligations, but 
if we, as the guardians of the legal machin- 
ery of our land, are to chart a course 
for tomorrow’s America—and indeed, the 
world—we must keep constantly alert to the 
changes in the law, take care in the prepara- 
tion of our cases, dedicate ourselves fully 
and irrevocably to the cause of justice, and 
maintain a fulltime interest in the improve- 
ment of the judicial machinery. Without a 
strong and vibrant legal profession, that 
seeks the highest cause of justice, there is 
no prolonged hope in America—or for free 
people anywhere. 

A free society cannot thrive in an atmo- 
sphere of individuals and groups who com- 
mit themselves to self-serving or criminal 
goals, A free society wants only one kind of 
devotion, and that is the devotion of rational 
and responsible citizens. 

Through the ages man has reached toward 
the most exalted ideas conceivable, and with 
dedication to the higher disciplines he has 
produced great religious breakthroughs, 
created marvelous art forms, unlocked the 
secrets of the universe, and set standards of 
conduct which give dignity and purpose to 
human existence, But additionally, in every 
period of history, there have been men who, 
reacting to the baser manifestations, have 
stripped life of its meaning, its substance 
and its goals. 

It is necessary, perhaps vital, for us today, 
to view the guarantees of our Bill of Rights 
and the Constitution as something more than 
an archaic phraseology of another time. 
Reduced to the commonest denominator, 
they assure us that the government, in the 
enactment and enforcement of its laws, must 
remain responsible to the least of its citi- 
zens while responsive to the majority. It is 
up to us, as judges and lawyers, teachers 
and students, hopefully as scholars con- 
stantly seeking light, to maintain the proper 
balance—in the courtroom and in the law 
schools. 

The keeping of the third branch of our 
government—the judiciary—has been given 
to us almost exclusively. It is for us, there- 
fore, to reconcile the competing interests in 
this area. We must always be mindful of the 
balance that has already been struck. It takes 
more than dedication and hard work to pre- 
serve the legal system in an atmosphere of 
free enterprise—it takes leadership. 

In this day of sophisticated judgment, on 
man and on society, we can best serve the 
cause of freedom and the dignity of man by 
seeking competence in our day to day activi- 
ties. The monuments of legal creativity will 
not stand unattended. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
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mous consent that the order for the quo- 
rum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Pursuant to the previous order, the 
Senator from Indiana is recognized for 
30 minutes. 


ELECTORAL REFORM 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, during the 
89th Congress I had the privilege of 
sponsoring two proposed constitutional 
amendments on the subject of electoral 
reform. The first was Senate Joint Res- 
olution 58, which was introduced at the 
request of the administration and pro- 
vided for so-called housekeeping amend- 
ments to perfect the present electoral 
vote system. After Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 58 was introduced, we began a rather 
extensive and comprehensive study, not 
only on the development of the electoral 
system, but of how it has worked and 
what its effects could be in future elec- 
tions. 

After much reflection, Mr. President, 
I concluded that direct population elec- 
tion is the only method for choosing the 
President which conforms to our truly 
democratic philosophy of government, 
and the only election system that reflects 
rather than distorts the popular will of 
the people. 

Later in the session, despite the coun- 
sel of many who warned that direct elec- 
tion had been what many called a peren- 
nial legislative bridesmaid, I introduced 
Senate Joint Resolution 163, which would 
abolish the outmoded and undemocratic 
electoral vote system, and substitute a 
ag popular vote by the American peo- 
ple. 

This session, a slightly revised version 
of the direct election proposal, desig- 
nated as Senate Joint Resolution 2, has 
been introduced, Several other Senators 
have joined in copsponsoring it, and some 
Senators have introduced individual and 
slightly differing resolutions on their 
own behalf. 

The recent announcement that the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments would begin hearings on proposals 
to reform the electoral system on May 16 
has rekindled public debate on the sub- 
ject. As one who supports popular elec- 
tion of the President, I recommend pub- 
lic scrutiny, because of my conviction 
that popular election is the only method 
that will meet the acid test of ultimate 
public approval. 

Supporters of the present electoral 
system, alarmed at the growing public 
concern over the easily recognizable in- 
adequacies of the electoral college, have 
responded feebly, claiming that we 
should not discard the work of. the 
Founding Fathers; I think, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it should be noted that this argu- 
ment completely avoids coming to grips 
with the question of the relative merits 
of direct election, as opposed to the 
archaic and dangerous system we have 
inherited. It also ignores if I may say so, 
the changes which have come to pass— 
not only changes which have helped to 
give our country its strength and its great 
power, but, more importantly, changes 
which have transpired in the individual 
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communities affecting the lives of indi- 
vidual citizens—better education, bet- 
ter transportation, better communica- 
tion. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is my responsibility to arrange 
for adequate hearings for proposed con- 
stitutional amendments. Although prop- 
er respect for the work of the Founding 
Fathers must be demonstrated, respect 
for the past, it seems to me, should be 
tempered by experience and a concern 
for the needs of the present. 

The other day, I became involved in a 
rather thorough discussion and col- 
loquy on this subject with my good friend 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. One of his major 
arguments was that the Founding Fa- 
thers had determined the electoral col- 
lege system, and we were ill-advised to 
consider changing it. 

But I recently discovered a quotation 
from Thomas Jefferson, the third Presi- 
dent of the United States, who it seemed 
to me, explained the alternative position 
best when he wrote: 

I am certainly not an advocate of frequent 
and untried changes in laws and institutions 
. but I know also, that laws and institu- 
tions go hand and hand with the progress of 
the human mind. As that becomes more de- 
veloped, and manners and opinions change 
with the change of circumstances, institu- 
tions must advance also, and keep pace with 
the times. 


Mr. President, the archaic and un- 
democratic electoral college system, how- 
ever, is one institution that, in my judg- 
ment, has very definitely failed to keep 
pace with the times. In fact, barely a 
decade had passed when the electoral 
system, as inspired by Alexander Ham- 
ilton, broke down. The electoral fiasco of 
1800 and the passage of the 12th amend- 
ment in 1804 only served to underline 
the inadequacy of the electoral college 
idea, when, as Senators will remember, 
Jefferson and Burr both received the 
same number of electoral votes. Although 
Burr was supposed to be Vice President, 
he decided he wanted to be President, 
and the whole issue was resolved, after 
some 36 or 37 ballots, in the House of 
Representatives. As we all recall, that 
experience precipitated the adoption of 
the 12th amendment. 

Unfortunately, modern America con- 
tinues to choose its Presidents by means 
of what I feel is a “horse and buggy” 
system that can easily subvert the pop- 
ular will and frustrate the choice of a 
majority of Americans. It is possible un- 
der the present system, for example, for 
one candidate to win a majority of the 
electoral vote by polling only 25 percent 
of the popular vote. That, Mr. President, 
is a travesty of the democratic process. 

The gross distortions that are possible 
under the present electoral system are 
the result, of course, of the inequitable 
unit rule that is now the custom in all 50 
States. The winner-take-all formula, as 
it is commonly known, is not a constitu- 
tional provision, but a product of the 
competition between political parties— 
political parties whose appearance was 
in no way anticipated or provided for in 
the Constitution. 

This unfair method of apportioning 
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electoral votes enables a candidate with 
a popular vote plurality in a State to re- 
ceive all of the State’s electoral votes— 
whether the margin of victory is one vote 
or 1 million votes—because candidates 
for the office of presidential elector are 
elected as a slate, with a voter casting 
one ballot for the whole list of party 
electors. 

As a result of the unit rule, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the popular votes amassed by a 
losing candidate are discounted in the 
final electoral tabulation. Those who cast 
their votes for the losing candidate in 
each individual State lose their franchise 
when the electoral votes leave the State 
capital and go to Washington. 

A candidate could win a majority of 
electoral votes by capturing popular vote 
pluralities—no matter how small—in a 
dozen of the largest States plus the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In such an eventuality, 
Mr. President, the citizens of 38 States 
would have absolutely no voice in the 
choice of the President. 

By any standards, the present elec- 
toral vote system is an imperfect device 
for recording the sentiment of American 
voters. For that reason alone it should 
be discarded. Any electoral system that 
can produce a minority“ President 
that is, a candidate who has won an elec- 
toral majority while receiving fewer pop- 
ular votes than his opponent—is not 
a proper instrument for democratic gov- 
ernment. 

I should mention that some claim that 
the Tilden-Hayes confrontation in 1876 
resulted in a minority President. Others 
point out that the John Quincy Adams 
and Jackson confrontation in 1824 had 
similar results. I think the record will 
show that in the Tilden-Hayes situation 
there was so much corruption that one 
should hesitate to use any results of that 
contest as evidence to support the elec- 
tion of a minority President. 

In 1824, when Adams was running 
against Jackson, some of the electors at 
that time were chosen by the State legis- 
latures and not by popular vote. So he 
did not have the total popular vote of 
those States that Jackson had. 

However, in 1888, Benjamin Harrison 
was elected President although he did 
3 as many votes as Grover Cleve- 
and. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, did Jackson get a majority or a 
plurality of the votes? 

Mr. BAYH. Jackson got a plurality at 
that particular time. 

As the Senator very well knows and so 
accurately points out, we have had sev- 
eral Presidents who have not had a nu- 
merical majority. The latest was Presi- 
dent Kennedy, who did get a plurality, 
but not a numerical majority. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I think 
the Senator stated he got a majority, 
and I thought it was a plurality. In ad- 
dition to Jackson and John Quincy 
Adams, there were also the presidential 
candidacies of Clay and Crawford. 

Mr. BAYH. We have had several situ- 
ations involving a lack of an absolute 
majority, but they have been plurality 
Presidents. 
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I appreciate the Senator from West 
Virginia calling this to my attention: I 
appreciate his opinion and his support 
on this whole philosophy. 

There has been only one true minority 
President in the sense that he did not 
get a plurality. Perhaps I should say, to 
be more correct, as the Senator from 
West Virginia has pointed out, there 
have been several who received a plur- 
ality but not a majority of the votes. 
In fact, we have had six cases since 1900 
in which a shift of less than 1 percent of 
the popular vote could have resulted in 
a minority President. 

I remember very well the situation in 
1948 in which President Truman was 
running. Among the candidates were for- 
mer Vice President Henry Wallace, the 
distinguished senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND], and the Re- 
publican nominee at that time, Governor 
Dewey. A change, if my memory is cor- 
rect, of some 30,000 votes in certain 
States could have given the election to 
Governor Dewey of New York, although 
President Truman had a 2-million-vote 
plurality. 

There have been at least six such occa- 
sions. One of the closest was the Wilson- 
Hughes election in which a change of less 
than 2,000 votes would have reversed the 
result, although President Wilson had 
a half-million-vote plurality over Mr. 
Hughes. 

Will we continue to court disaster? 
Under any system that retains either the 
unit rule or the electoral vote, there is 
the distinct possibility of elevating to the 
Presidency a man who, in reality, is not 
the choice of a majority of Americans. 
In a democracy there is absolutely no 
justification for purposefully bypassing 
the will of the people. 

I think we have reached the time in 
history when this change can be made 
and should be made. 

We have recently seen a great develop- 
ment of grassroots support from large 
groups of people who are convinced that 
the amendment should be adopted. 

The House of Delegates of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association recently went on 
record in a meeting in Houston in favor 
of electing the President and Vice Pres- 
ident by a direct vote. 

The United Automobile Workers and 
the chamber of commerce in a recent 
poll of their members demonstrated 
overwhelming support for this type of 
change. 

The Federation of Independent Busi- 
nessmen in our country recently con- 
ducted a poll which had similar results. 

The distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burpicx] polled State leg- 
islative members throughout the coun- 
try and found great support for this 
proposal. 

A recent Gallup poll showed that the 
people in the grassroots also share this 
concern. 

I hope that my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate and the Members of the House of 
Representatives will agree with me that 
there is a sense of urgency on the part 
of the people on this matter and that 
we should proceed with the hearings and 
bring the matter to the floor without un- 
necessary delay for discussion and ul- 
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timate passage, and then send it to the 
States for ratification. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a list of the cosponsors of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 2 be printed in the 
Recorp at this point and that the spon- 
sors of similar direct presidential elec- 
tion measures be listed along with the 
measures they have introduced. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Cosponsors for Senate Joint Resolution 2: 
Senators BIBLE, CHURCH, HARTKE, HATFIELD, 
Javrrs, LAUSCHE, LoN of Missouri, Macnu- 
SON, MILLER, MORSE, NELSON, PEARSON, PROX- 
MIRE, RANDOLPH, TYDINGS, YARBOROUGH, 
Young of Ohio. 

Other Senators with proposed amendments 
for direct election of the President and Vice 
President: Senator SmaTuers, Senate Joint 
Resolution 3; Senator SMITH, Senate Joint 
Resolution 6; Senator Burpicx, Senate Joint 
Resolution 15; Senator DIRKSEN, Amend- 
ment No. 163. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? p 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana, who once again has taken the 
initiative in an area of the legislative 
iy in which I think action is long over- 

ue. 

This is a matter which has to do with 
outmoded mechanisms—anachronisms, 
which in fact, have been the norm in the 
election annals of the Republic since the 
first days of the founding of this Nation. 

I am delighted that the distinguished 
Senator is starting, I believe on tomor- 
row, hearings on the matter of the direct 
election of the President. I know, based 
on past performance, that something 
constructive will come out of that com- 
mittee, and that the Senate—and I 
would hope, eventually, the Congress— 
would have a chance to sink its teeth into 
this problem of correcting the inequities 
now existing and doing away with the 
outmoded procedures which have been 
the custom throughout the history of 
this country for too long. 

I commend the Senator for once again 
showing the initiative he has demon- 
strated at this time. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I thank my 
colleague, the distinguished majority 
leader, not only for his words of com- 
mendation at this time, but also for his 
counsel and advice on the matter in the 
past. 

When we began careful study last year 
on the administration bill, I was soon 
convinced that a direct election system 
would be preferable, but at that time it 
did not seem possible to get such a meas- 
ure passed. I thought it would be an ex- 
ercise in futility, so dismissed at first the 
popular election system as unattainable. 

After talking to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the Senator from Montana, 
and the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Byrn], as well as others, I finally 
decided that this was not the best course 
to pursue. If we believe the best proposal 
is to let the people make the decision, we 
should get behind such an amendment 
and try to develop some support. Cer- 
tainly the distinguished majority leader 
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is indispensable to a successful effort in 
this direction. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to express my appreciation 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
Indiana for the fine presentation he has 
made today on this proposal. I congratu- 
late him on the leadership he has shown, 
and I assure him of my continuing sup- 
port of his efforts. 

Mr. BAYH. I thank the Senator from 
West Virginia. Our effort has been great- 
ly enhanced by his support, and I am 
sure that we will be able to call on him 
for a great deal of advice and counsel as 
<= as support on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 


AMENDMENT OF THE PEACE 
CORPS ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 214, S. 1031. I do this so that the 
bill will become the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill, S. 1031, to amend the Peace Corps 
Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, with an amendment, 
in line 6, after the word “and,” where 
it appears the second time, to strike out 
“$124,400,000” and insert “$118,700,000”; 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3(b) of the Peace Corps Act, as amended, 
which authorizes appropriations to carry out 
the purposes of that Act, is amended by 
striking out “1967” and “$110,000,000” and 
substituting 1968 and 118,700,000, 
respectively. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Under the order previously entered, 
the Senator from Ohio is recognized for 
20 minutes. 


THAT “POLICE ACTION IN VIETNAM” 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
definitely and hopefully I desire to sup- 
port the administration and policies of 
my President, Lyndon Johnson. It is un- 
fortunate that he has accepted the 
strident-voiced and often irrationally 
aggressive advice of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and his other militarist advisers 
urging the expansion and escalation of 
the war in Vietnam. Unfortunately, it 
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appears that he has not been listening 
to the voices of reason including those 
of Gen. James Gavin and Gen. Matthew 
Ridgway. They are eminent generals 
whose war records in World War II were 
superior to most generals. They have re- 
peatedly urged and counseled against 
our waging a ground war in Southeast 
Asia. They have continually advised 
bombing North Vietnam. They have 
urged that our proper policy in South 
Vietnam would be to engage in a hold- 
ing operation and withdraw to coastal 
enclaves such as Da Nang, Cam Ranh 
Bay, and Saigon, where our forces have 
the umbrella and protection of our tre- 
mendous airpower and of our 7th Fleet. 

Unfortunately, it appears that Presi- 
dent Johnson is manifesting deference 
and devotion to the Chiefs of Staff, who 
continue to strongly urge that the war 
be greatly escalated by mining Haiphong 
Harbor, bombing Vietnamese airfields 
close to the Chinese border, and bomb- 
ing Hanoi. Now they seek 160,000 addi- 
tional young Americans for the Vietnam 
cauldron that has already resulted in the 
loss of 9,000 precious lives of American 
fighting men and the wounding of more 
than 50,000 others. In addition, this war 
is costing more than $30 billion a year. 
Sustaining an additional 160,000 troops 
in Vietnam would be a tremendous added 
drain on the economy. 

I denounce these generals for speak- 
ing out on foreign policy and diplomatic 
matters which should be off base for 
them. Unfortunately, they have been re- 
inforced by the warlike pronouncements 
of State Secretary Dean Rusk. 

On May 23, in respect to the memory 
of Buddha and to manifest our good will 
to 6 million Buddhists in South Vietnam 
and to the world, we should begin a pro- 
longed halt in the bombing of North 
Vietnam and announce that this bomb- 
ing pause will continue for 1 month to 
June 22. This, to determine what hope 
there may be during this bombing pause 
for the commencement of peace talks 
and a reasonable solution of the fighting 
in Vietnam. Admittedly, there might be 
some risk in an unconditional cessation 
of the bombing. The North Vietnamese 
might use this period to continue supply- 
ing their troops, and then decline to 
enter into any negotiations whatever. 
Of course, we would likewise continue 
supplying our troops; even sending ad- 
ditional Gl's according to present plans. 
Carefully and calmly considered, how- 
ever, the risk must be regarded as small. 
If there is a pause in the bombing, the 
weight of world opinion which now de- 
mands an end to the bombing as the 
first step toward peace would be directed 
toward inducing Hanoi to take the sec- 
ond step. This pressure would include the 
powerful influence of the Soviet Union 
Should the North Vietnamese refuse to 
begin negotiations, then the burden of 
guilt in the eyes of the world for con- 
tinuing this war would likely shift from 
us to them. 

It cannot be seriously contended that 
such a betrayal on the part of the North 
Vietnamese and the Vietcong would de- 
cisively affect our military position. At 
worst, it would enable them to preserve 
the present balance of forces and the 
existing military stalemate. 
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If our objective is to dictate a peace 
in which the Communists have no share 
in South Vietnam’s political future, then 
it is possible that cessation of the bomb- 
ing would make victory more difficult. 
However, if our objective is a compromise 
settlement, as the President has fre- 
quently stated; if we seek a political 
rather than a military solution, which 
recognizes that the people of South Viet- 
nam, including the Communists, and of- 
ficials of the National Liberation Front 
among them, must determine their own 
future; if the goal is not victory for 
either side but a negotiated peace based 
on the neutralization of all Vietnam— 
then the risks of ceasing the bombing for 
a period of 1 month are tolerable and 
should be accepted. 

This has been the counsel of all the 
important powers of the world. It is the 
counsel of our friends and allies. It is 
the counsel of U.N. Secretary General U 
Thant and of Pope Paul VI. Our Presi- 
dent’s answer to this advice should be a 
definite statement that we will cease the 
bombing unconditionally for a 30-day 
period. 

Mr. President, coupled with a bomb- 
ing pause we should announce what 
Dean Rusk has never had the fairness 
and frankness to state—that we would 
willingly meet with independent dele- 
gates representing the Vietcong, or Na- 
tional Liberation Front, along with dele- 
gates of the Hanoi government and of 
the Saigon military junta in South 
Vietnam in a conference to seek a cease- 
fire and armistice in Vietnam. Let us 
hope that our President and Dean Rusk 
will not permit the tail to wag the dog, 
and will not bow to the demands of 
Prime Minister Ky and the nine gen- 
erals who overthrew the civilian regime 
in South Vietnam. It is noteworthy that 
nine of these 10 generals fought with 
the French colonial army against the 
Vietnamese, who won the war of libera- 
tion and caused the withdrawal of the 
French from Cambodia, Laos, and all of 
Vietnam. They were the Vietnamese 
tories in the war of liberation for free- 
dom from colonial rule. 

Mr. President, it would also be a wise 
policy for us to announce that, if the 
Vietcong abstained from all offensive 
action and acts of terrorism in South 
Vietnam during the month from May 23 
to June 22, our forces and the forces of 
the Saigon junta would also stand and 
not take offensive action except in re- 
sponse to attacks by the Vietcong. 

Mr. President, when President Eisen- 
hower left office in January 1961, there 
were but 685 American technicians and 
military advisers in all of South Vietnam. 
There were also hundreds of CIA opera- 
tives, and now, unfortunately, that num- 
ber has greatly expanded over the inter- 
vening years. 

President Johnson in 1964 said: 

We are not about to send American boys 
nine or ten thousand miles away from home 
to do what Asian boys should be doing for 
themselves. 


And in the same year he also said: 


As far as I am concerned, I want to use it 
only as a last resort, when I start dropping 
bombs around that are likely to involve 
American boys in a war in Asia with 700 
million Chinese. 
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We have been dropping those bombs 
close to the borders of 700 million 
Chinese. Our Armed Forces now exceed 
500,000 in Vietnam. It seems unbelievable 
that now we have 60 percent of our air 
power, 35 percent of our naval power, and 
more than 30 percent of our combat- 
ready Army fighting in a tropical area 
9,000 miles distant and of no strategic 
importance whatever to the defense of 
our country. 

Gen. David M. Shoup, former Com- 
mandant of the Marine Carps, and one 
of our finest military leaders, has stated: 

I don’t think the whole of Southeast Asia, 
as related to the present and future safety 
and freedom of the people of this country, 
is worth the life or limb of a single American. 


I endorse wholeheartedly the views of 
Gen. David Shoup, who is certainly well 
informed, and who arrived at these con- 
clusions after a great deal of experience 
and thought. 

Does President Johnson claim that we 
have a mandate from Almighty God to 
police the entire world? Does he really 
claim that a small area in Southeast Asia 
less than one-half the size of many of our 
States is of any strategic importance 
whatever to the defense of the United 
States? Does anyone in authority in the 
Pentagon or the White House claim that 
Saigon is an outpost defending Seattle? 

The reported request of General West- 
moreland for 160,000 additional troops 
in Vietnam represents an escalation of 
the war of tremendous dimensions. Such 
an enormous increase of men must cause 
every American to reflect that this civil 
war is becoming vastly more difficult and 
more expensive in lives and material 
every day, and that there is still no end 
in sight. 

Mr, President, there recently appeared 
in the Plain Dealer, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
one of the great newspapers of the Na- 
tion, two outstanding editorials calling 
on all Americans to consider anew our 
involvement and our goals in the civil 
war in Vietnam. These editorials, en- 
titled, “Escalation and the Critics,” and 
“New Question in Vietnam War,” ap- 
peared on May 5 and May 9, respectively. 
They set forth concisely and clearly the 
dangers involved in further escalation of 
this ugly war. Thomas Vail, publisher 
and editor of the Plain Dealer, has per- 
formed an outstanding public service in 
the editorial position taken by his news- 
paper. I commend these editorials to my 
colleagues and ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the Recor at this 
point as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

ESCALATION AND THE CRITICS 

Gen. William C. Westmoreland’s reported 
request for 160,000 additional troops in Viet- 
nam represents a step of such magnitude as 
to warrant consideration in depth by every 
department of government involved. 

Of primary concern is the serious human 
and political question of involving another 
160,000 of America’s youth in this agonizing 
and protracted struggle. And military ques- 
tions are only part of the problems involved. 

Westmoreland believes he must have be- 
tween 550,000 to 600,000 men to do the job, 
an increase of more than 30%. 

As the man assigned to direct it his ap- 
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praisal must have complete attention. But 
who knows for SURE what it takes to do the 
job when the enemy can escalate too. 

There is also the diplomatic factor. The 
State Department must have knowledge that 
would be needed in making this momentous 
decision. 

World reaction to use of additional Ameri- 
can might, possible reaction of the Com- 
munist world outside of Hanoi and impact 
on efforts being made for negotiation have 
to be considered. 

There is an economic factor. The war is 
costing in excess of $20 billion a year. Sus- 
taining 160,000 additional troops in Vietnam 
would be an enormous added drain on the 
economy. 

With his usual political sagacity, Sen. Ev- 
erett M. Dirksen has persuaded a majority 
of the Senate GOP Policy Committee to sup- 
port him in a statement pledging whole- 
hearted support “of the commander-in-chief 
and our armed forces in Southeast Asia.” 

Aware of the aid and comfort a show of 
disunity gives the enemy, Dirksen left a hos- 
pital bed to reiterate a party policy of full 
support of the fight against Communist ag- 
gression while reserving the right to ques- 
tion and to criticize specific activities with 
which the party may disagree. 

Restricted warfare, bombing pauses and 
appeals through private and public channels 
for conferences have not so far made the 
slightest impact on the aggressor from the 
north. 

However, such an enormous increase of 
men reportedly asked for by Gen. Westmore- 
land must cause every American, not only 
the President, to reflect that the Vietnam war 
is clearly escalating, is becoming more diffi- 
cult and more expensive in lives and ma- 
terial every day with still no end in sight. 


NEW QUESTION IN VIETNAM WAR 


The growing intensity of the war in Viet- 
nam with its rising casualties and soaring 
costs is speeding the day when President 
Johnson will have to make his decision on 
requests for substantial troop reinforce- 
ments. 

A House special armed services committee 
which visited Vietnam has added its voice 
to that of Gen. William C. Westmoreland in 
advocating dispatch of more troops at an 
early date. It did not say how many. 

To send an additional 160,000 men to Viet- 
nam, as Gen. Westmoreland reportedly has 
asked, would mean that the United States 
would virtually be taking over the fighting of 
a war which President Kennedy said would 
have to be won or lost by the South Viet- 
namese themselves. 

At the time he said it, a small American 
military unit was acting in an advisory 
capacity to the South Vietnamese armed 
forces. Some of the best military brains in 
the world were saying that no foreign power 
could win a land war in Asia. Presumably, 
they still think so. 

This is why The Plain Dealer feels that 
the deepest deliberations and widest consul- 
tation are necessary before the United States 
commits additional men, money and equip- 
ment to the Vietnam struggle. 

Communist aggression and expansion are 
matters for the free world, not for the United 
States alone. Some American allies are pro- 
viding token support in Vietnam, some none 
at all. 

From the beginning of the advisory phase, 
The Plain Dealer has supported the presence 
of an American military force in Asia. This 
newspaper is convinced that this presence 
has discouraged Communist thrusts into 
areas other than Vietnam. Failure of the 
Chinese in Indonesia tends to sustain the 
conviction. 

However, the recent pronounced stepped- 
up scale of the fighting now indicates that 
an all-out military victory is the administra- 
tion’s goal. If so, it means invasion of North 
Vietnam and eventually probably more direct 
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contact with the Chinese. The implications 
are deadly. 

The question is no longer whether Amer- 
ica wants to assist South Vietnam in its de- 
fense against an invader but whether Amer- 
ica wants to embark alone on an Asian land 
war which can carry to the borders of China. 

This is an issue of far deeper significance 
than the advising and even the defending of 
a besieged ally. New deliberations and new 
decisions must be made. President Johnson 
should want to hear from many voices at 
home and abroad before making up his mind. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
now is the time for civilian officials in 
the executive branch of our Government 
to throw off the shackles of the military. 
Those patriots who won the Revolution- 
ary War and wrote the Constitution of 
our country thought they had provided 
that civilian authority would always be 
supreme over military. At that time our 
young Nation was a revolutionary na- 
tion. The rebels of that era fought 
against the loyalists of the Colonies. They 
contemptuously termed those loyalists 
Tories.“ They fought and won the Rev- 
olutionary War against the redcoats of 
England, the loyalists, or Tories, and the 
Hessians who as mercenaries fought 
against the colonial patriots. Now the 
situation is reversed. In Vietnam we have 
become the most unrevolutionary nation 
in the world. Americans over there are 
now allied with the tories of Vietnam 
and are engaged in the longest war 
Americans have ever waged since the 
Revolutionary War. Nine of the 10 gen- 
erals who form the military junta rul- 
ing the Saigon government were born in 
North Vietnam and fought with the 
French colonial forces against their own 
countrymen from 1946 to 1954. Prime 
Minister Ky, likewise from North Viet- 
nam, served in the French Air Force in 
1952-54. 

With the exception of a few thousand 
noncombat engineers from the Philip- 
pine Republic, some splendid fighting 
men from Australia and New Zealand, 
and approximately 50,000 fine fighting 
men from the Republic of Korea, no 
allies or friends of the United States in 
Europe or in Asia have manifested 
friendship and support. Furthermore, the 
support of the Republic of Korea and 
the Philippine Republic was engineered 
and secured by our Government by giv- 
ing sums of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in additional foreign aid to the Re- 
public of Korea and the Philippine Re- 
public. 

West Germany, with probably the fin- 
est army in Europe, a nation we rebuilt 
after World War II, has not provided 
any military aid whatever. England, who 
was saved by us in World War II, has re- 
mained neutral and given us no aid. 
France, saved by us in two world wars, 
not only has given no aid but evidences 
strong hostility toward us. All other 
Asiatic nations including India, Pak- 
istan, Japan, have neither offered nor 
given any aid whatever. Their people 
have evidenced hostility toward us. They 
are rioting in their cities against Ameri- 
can aggression in Vietnam. 

It is evident that rulers of Asiatic na- 
tions keep in the forefront of their minds 
the fact that the United States which 
produced the atomic bomb chose to dev- 
astate and slaughter men, women, and 
children of the yellow race, but never 
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used or even threatened atomic warfare 
against the Germans. 

Mr. President, Hanoi must realize that 
it can no longer defeat our forces mili- 
tarily. It does not follow that we can 
defeat the North Vietnamese and the 
Vietcong by the military measures now 
being applied, even if they are escalated 
indefinitely. The fact is, the Vietcong 
could continue to fight a guerrilla war 
for many years. If North Vietnam is not 
physically occupied by our Armed Forces, 
it could go on existing however crippled 
it may be, and an invasion by us would 
run the imminent risk of intervention 
from Red China or even the Soviet Union. 
If we continue to fight this war, hoping 
for a complete victory, much of North 
Vietnam and South Vietnam will be 
turned into a wasteland. 

The escalation and expansion of our 
involvement in this ugly land war and 
the bombing of North Vietnam and kill- 
ing of men, women, and children must be 
stopped. The wisest policy for us is to 
seek peace through political rather than 
military measures. A good beginning, and 
one that would bring us the acclaim and 
gratitude of the entire world, would be 
a cessation of the bombing of Vietnam 
for a 1-month period between May 23 
to June 22. 

Mr. President, it is also to be hoped 
that administration leaders will, without 
delay, give priority to initiating and urg- 
ing an all-out effort by the Security 
Council of the United Nations to work 
quietly and forcefully with heads of 
state of Asiatic nations to provide a so- 
lution to our involvement in an unde- 
clared war in Vietnam. More than 16 
months ago, the U.S. delegation in the 
United Nations offered a resolution on 
the Vietnam conflict, and it is unfortu- 
nate that the Security Council has 
dodged its clear responsibilities. 

Here is an opportunity for members of 
the Security Council to meet the respon- 
sibility placed on them, not only in the 
charter, but in the minds and hopes of 
those who have been supporting the 
United Nations over the years. Here is 
an opportunity for the United Nations to 
provide initiative and leadership in seek- 
ing a cease-fire and an armistice in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In view of the fact 
that those who have been given time to 
speak are not in the Chamber at the 
moment, for good reasons, I move that 
the Senate proceed with the pending 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BERNARD FALL IN SAIGON 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the ReEcorp an article written by Bron- 
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son P, Clark, published in the May issue 
of the Progressive, entitled “With Ber- 
nard Fall in Saigon.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wirra BERNARD FALL IN SAIGON 
(By Bronson P. Clark) 

During my recent fact-finding trip to 
Southeast Asia for the American Friends 
Service Committee, I had three meetings 
with Bernard Fall, all in Saigon. The last 
one was a lunch at the Dolce Vita restau- 
rant next to the National Assembly build- 
ing, on February 1. However, our first meet- 
ing held on the second day of my stay in 
South Vietnam on January 20 was far more 
significant. I was anxious to get his latest 

and to set the stage for sorting 
out what I was about to see in Vietnam, 
I was full of questions and he was in a mood 
to talk. 

“The one overwhelming fact about this 
situation,” Fall told me, “which makes all 
considerations of ideology or politics pale, is 
the enormous might of American firepower.” 
Operation Cedar Falls in the Iron Triangle 
twenty miles northwest of Saigon was fresh 
in his mind: “It looked like giant steel 
claws had raked the jungle.“ He spoke of the 
ground effect of fourteen consecutive B-52 
raids which the triangle had received dur- 
ing the operation. “But remember, when it 
was all over the Vietcong struck again and 
from the Iron Triangle. That is the real 
story of this war. The Americans can de- 
stroy but they cannot pacify. They may ‘win’ 
the war but it will be the victory of the 
graveyard. Vietnam will be destroyed.“ Fall 
spoke of the debate within the military over 
what he called “Rotterdam” versus the 
“Santo Domingo” solutions. (Total destruc- 
tion versus overwhelming troop superiority.) 
“The military will end up doing both,” he 
said. 

He spoke again of the Cedar Falls opera- 
tion. “Ben Suc was an important town in 
Vietnam. It is on all the maps. A town of 
4,500, it had many two-story masonry build- 
ings. Today, Ben Suc simply no longer exists. 
Gone. Eliminated. The military speak of the 
operation as a success. But what have they 
‘won’? When the Americans leave, the Viet- 
cong return,” He told the story of the Viet- 
namese listening to the American general 
boast of one of these victories. “Yes, General, 
I understand,” said the Vietnamese, “but 
aren’t your victories coming closer and closer 
to Saigon?” Although the war is certainly 
not basically one of an advancing front the 
story did illuminate in Fall's mind, among 
other things, that the Americans were un- 
able to control any ground they did not act- 
ually stand on. And maybe not that ground. 
This became clear in his reply to my question 
about negotiations. 

“Negotiate!”, he exploded, “How can John- 
son negotiate? He hasn’t won anything yet.” 
Perhaps in Fall’s mind there might be talks“ 
with Hanoi, but it was clear that he did not 
accept the American myth of a war of South 
Vietnam against North Vietnam. The Ameri- 
can military had long years of fighting ahead 
to conquer South Vietnam as well as deal 
with the implications of its air and artillery 
war against the North. When I pointed out 
that this was certainly not the point of view 
expressed by the State Department he quickly 
replied, “Of course not, but the military know 
it. Westmoreland is screaming for men. He 
feels very much overextended.” 

At the last luncheon I also spoke of the 
effect of the M-16 rifle. Fall showed me a 
communication from MAC V (the U.S. Mili- 
tary Command Headquarters) written in re- 
ply to his request to take M-16 rifle drill. 
The military had agreed and were setting up 
the time. His interest in the M-16 was his 
belief that it also violated the Geneva pro- 
tocols on the use of dum-dum“ type bullets. 
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Fall spoke of the bullet shattering on impact, 
causing massive tissue damage. I showed him 
a story which appeared in the Saigon Daily 
News of December 20, 1966, quoting a U.S. 
Army doctor who spoke of the surgical dif- 
ficulties in treating GI’s who had been hit 
by Vietcong using captured M-16s, Fall was 
much interested and carefully noted the date 
and source of the story. 

Along this same line, Fall also told of the 
destruction of a hospital at Ben Suc, an- 
other clear Geneva violation. “I raised the 
question with the Commanding Officer, His 
tongue in cheek reply was, ‘Hospital? What 
hospital? Yes, perhaps it was a hospital, but 
after the supplies and equipment were re- 
me it was just a building, so we destroyed 
(rad ” 

Perhaps Fall was chasing a will o’ the wisp 
in recalling signed agreements about past 
efforts to civilize war. Yet one sensed in Fall 
that for him this effort did two important 
things. First it attempted to recall to Ameri- 
cans the humanity of the enemy. We were 
still dealing with human beings, after all. It 
was also an effort to correct American cava- 
lier attitudes toward international agree- 
ments with perhaps a glance at the Geneva 
accords which stopped the war in 1954. 

We had another interesting interchange 
about correspondents going about armed. 
I had asked how correspondents could claim 
objectivity when they went about in uniform, 
in many cases carrying weapons and some- 
times employing them. I chided Fall a bit 
on this as I knew he did the same. “First of 
all,” he responded, “your civilian clothes 
wouldn't last a day in the bush, Secondly, if 
you were captured in civilian clothing you 
might be shot as a spy. In uniform you have 
‘Press’ over the right breast pocket and the 
name of your paper over the left. Then the 
Vietcong at least know what classification to 
put you in.“ s 

I asked how he could square being such a 
critic of American policy in Vietnam with 
his own shooting at the Vietcong. “Well, in 
an ambush, for example, they don't know I 
am a correspondent, let alone which one. I 
figure they have the right to shoot at me, but 
I certainly have the right to defend myself.” 
No doubt it was all part of Fall's basic feeling 
that you could not fully understand the war 
without being it it. He certainly spoke with 
pleasure at the unique position he occupied: 
being both a frequent lecturer at the U.S. 
National War College and one of the ablest 
critics of the war. 

But beneath his interest in things military, 
and under the layer of cynicism that all good 
international correspondents use to shield 
their struggle for some semblance of objec- 
tivity. Fall was deeply touched by the Viet- 
namese war. During our meeting he spoke 
of interviewing a Vietcong prisoner who 
had been fighting continually for thirteen 
years. This particular one, a captain, had an 
advanced degree in physics and mathematics 
and he and Fall had reminisced together 
about the earlier years of the war. Victory 
or defeat no longer seemed to concern this 
captain, nor even a life that might have 
been. All that seemed left was the attitude 
exemplified by his final words to Fall. “We 
will all die, but we will not surrender.” 

Fall spoke of walking among the Vietcong 
dead, many of whom were young girls. He 
spoke of one about eighteen years old who 
had been carrying. a love letter in her pack. 
Finally Fall described a death tableau which 
he said was “one of the most poignant mo- 
ments for me in this war. Some nervous and 
trigger-happy GI had suddenly come upon a 
young Vietnamese couple out taking a walk. 
The GI had promptly opened fire. I looked 
down at them. They were holding hands in 
death.“ i 

We parted company in front of the restau- 
rant. He walked off to keep his appointment 
on the M-16 check-out. Beneath that brisk 
confidence and knowledge about his own 
competence with respect to Vietnam lay a 
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real love of the country. Fall knew Vietnam 
was dying and he was fighting American 
policy in his own way. A few weeks later he 
was killed by a land mine in the Vietnam 
countryside. He deserved to see the outcome 
of the war: The “victory of the graveyard 
or dare we hope that the United States will 
come to its senses before it is too late? 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
many of us, of course, knew Mr. Fall 
before his tragic death in Vietnam. We 
also know Mr. Clark. His article is rec- 
ommended reading. 


JOHN K. FAIRBANK ON THE WAR IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter to the editor of 
the Harvard Crimson, written by Prof. 
John K. Fairbank, director of the East 
Asian Research Center. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FAIRBANK ON THE WAR 


To the Editors of the Crimson: 

The advent of Spring and the Reading Pe- 
riod offers your readers a bit of Hope and 
Leisure (?), both of which might well be used 
to try to maximize our chances of survival 
by expressing individual views on Vietnam. 
Here are my own, as one example: 1) The ad- 
ministration’s program of escalated bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam, rather than force Ha- 
noi to negotiate on terms we like, is more 
likely to bring China into the war. The esca- 
lation program seems highly unrealistic in its 
psychological assumptions. It is apparently 
based on the belief that our bombing can 
somehow break the will to resist of a nation 
with a thousand-year history of indepen- 
dence, which has grown up in the shadow of 
the Chinese revolution and is now backed by 
both China and Russia. We should avoid 
matching wills directly with Mao Tse-tung, 
who is if nothing else one of history’s top 
achievers in militant will-power. 

2) The administration can pursue a more 
constructive alternative to bombing the 
north by trying to reconstruct’ the south. 
This will still involve casualties but at less 
risk of world war and with a chance of some- 
what diminishing the international odium 
we have brought upon ourselves. While our 
barbarity merely rouses fear and hatred that 
we can learn to live with, our psychological 
miscalculation seems stupid. Stupidity in a 
leader arouses distrust in followers all around 
the world. 

It is still not inevitable that the adminis- 
tration take us down the drain wrapped in 
the flag. You can write to your Congressman 
and Senators and to your home-town news- 
paper editor. Whatever your view, this par- 
ticular Reading Period seems like a good time 
to express it. 

JOHN K. FAIRBANK, 
Director, East Asian Research Center. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
remind the Senate that this is the same 
Professor Fairbank who testified before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations last 
year, particularly as to China. 

In this letter, Dr. Fairbank expresses 
himself, I think, very clearly on his 
views about our present involvement in 
Southeast Asia. 


HAWKS AGAINST DOVES—VIETNAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a recapitulation or opinion 
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put together by the Wall Street Journal 

“News Roundup.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hawks Aalst Doves: THE SPLIT IN THE 
UNITED STATES OVER VIETNAM DEEPENS AS 
CONFLICT INTENSIFIES—SOME WANT MORE 
ESCALATION, BUT OTHERS BECOME MORE 
FEARFUL OF FuLui-ScaLz Wark—Bap NEWS 
FOR JOHNSON IN 1968? 


(A Wall Street Journal News Roundup) 


The cooing of the doves and the crying of 
the hawks are louder now, as more Amer- 
icans begin to abandon indecision and settle 
on one side or the other in the flerce de- 
bate over Vietnam. There is mounting evi- 
dence that this polarization of opinion, if 
continued long enough, may cost President 
Johnson dearly in 1968. 

Talks with hundreds of citizens from all 
corners of the country, all walks of life, show 
clearly that hawks are becoming more hawk- 
ish, doves more dovish. The great mass of 
Americans in the middle—those who are tor- 
mented by the war but honestly don’t have 
any idea of how it can be ended with honor— 
is slowly shrinking as many of those once 
in its ranks begin to choose sides. 

The President's handling of the war is com- 
ing under increased fire from both of the 
opposing camps, though for different reasons. 
The doves view his every escalation as an- 
other dangerous step toward full-scale con- 
flict and increasingly doubt that he really is 
eager to negotiate. Some of the more intense 
hawks, on the other hand, decry his escala- 
tions as too little too late and condemn him 
for shilly-shallying. 


L.B.J, IN A CROSSFIRE 


So important has Vietnam become that an 
increasing number of voters say it will de- 
termine their choice of a President in 1968. 
Doves and hawks who voted for Mr. Johnson 
in 1964 now threaten to turn to someone else 
or sit on their hands unless he turns their 
way in the prosecution of the war—meaning, 
of course, that the President stands to make 
a lot of people unhappy no matter what he 
does. 

The depth of the rift over Vietnam is not 
readily apparent in the public opinion polls. 
The Gallup Poll shows the President gaining 
lately in public approval of his conduct of 
the war; the most recent survey shows 43% 
of those queried approving of his war moves, 
42% disapproving and the rest having no 
opinion. This still doesn’t match his showing 
of 50% approval, 33% disapproval a little 
over a year ago, but is an improvement from 
March, when only 37% were approving and 
49% were disapproving. 

To some, this recent gain means that the 
country perhaps is growing a bit more hawk- 
ish—or, at least, that more people believe 
that cautious escalation is preferable to do- 
ing nothing new. The figures, however, don't 
begin to measure the passions now generated 
by the war. Interviews disclose that those 
who “approve” the President’s policy often 
are lukewarm in that approval, or simply are 
following along because they have no other 
alternatives to offer. But those who disap- 
prove of it are increasingly vociferous and 
open in their dissent. 

HAWKS SCARCE AT HARVARD 

The academic world, in particular, is boiling 
with protest. At Harvard University, one stu- 
dent says, “You'll have to look awfully long 
and hard to find a real hawk.” At a recent 
meeting of students at Harvard, mostly lib- 
eral Democrats, the vast majority said they 
wouldn’t be able to support LBJ in 1968. 

Just yesterday, it was announced that 321 
faculty members out of some 830 of profes- 
sorial rank at Columbia University had signed 
a statement of protest against the conduct of 
the U.S, in Vietnam. The statement included 
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an appeal to the Congress and the President 
to “extricate the nation from this detestable 
war.” 

The clergy, too, is becoming more out- 
spoken in its opposition. Various church 
groups have openly criticized war policies, 
and individual churchmen everywhere are 
grappling with their consciences. The Rev. 
Gerald Kennedy, presiding bishop of the 
Southern California-Arizona conference of 
the Methodist Church, mildly hawkish at the 
time the U.S. stepped into the war in force, 
is one who finds himself in the camp of the 
doves today. 

“I don't approve of war, but I thought we 
had to draw the line somewhere against 
Communist aggression,” recalls Bishop Ken- 
nedy. “But within the past few months I’ve 
swung around. It seems everything we are 
doing is making the situation worse. I’m be- 
ginning to think the Administration has lost 
its senses on this thing.” 


PROLONGING THE WAR 


The growing unrest in the academic and 
church worlds is being mirrored, to an in- 
creasing degree, among the general public. 
“Two years ago I was a hawk. Today I’m a 
dove,” declares Bob Copper, a Birmingham, 
Ala., auto salesman. The Administration is 
prolonging the war for political and economic 
reasons, and a lot of American blood is being 
wasted.” 

A Johnson voter in 1964, Matthew Jonesku 
of Burlingame, Calif., says he will never vote 
for LBJ again. “This is the world’s most ab- 
surd war. I don’t see how it can be other 
than a stalemate. It’s been pushed to a point 
where we have to make a simple withdrawal 
or go all the way, but we just sit there and 
bleed because no one wants to lose face. I’d 
prefer that to what's happening. I didn't 
dream Johnson could be so stupid.” 

Mrs. Marie Otto, an Anaheim, Calif., school 
teacher, is distressed over recent escalation 
and voices the concern of many doves when 
she says: “I feel it’s especially immoral for 
us to be there in the name of morality.” 

Some hawks are drawing a bead on the 
President, too. Dallas cab driver John Henry 
believes we should bomb the port of Hal- 
phong to choke off the flow of war materials 
into North Vietnam. He opposes present 
checks on the full use of military power and 
says the war has turned into a “slow bleed- 
ing of American lives.” 

Mrs. Tom McCoy, a Birmingham, Ala., 
housewife, believes Mr. Johnson is too afraid 
of what might happen in 1968 if he escalates 
to end the war quickly, and says: “It looks 
like Johnson is thinking more of his political 
career than what is good for his country.” 


“SQUASHING” THE REDS 


Sepe Rios, a bank guard in San Francisco, 
also wants to step up the war. “If we really 
whipped, just absolutely squashed, the Com- 
munists in Vietnam, the memory would hold 
and we'd never have to worry about insurrec- 
tions anywhere else.” He complains that the 
President has escalated “in such small, wide- 
ly-spaced steps that each new move counts 
for nothing.” 

However, the very steps that Mr. Rios and 
other hawks criticize as being inadequate are 
responsible for driving other people toward 
the side of the doves. 

Jules Kreizman, owner of a dry cleaning 
shop in West Philadelphia, says: “I felt we 
had a right to be there, but now we've gone 
too far.” The turning point for him: The first 
U.S. bombing of power plants in Haiphong 
on April 20. Others who felt much as Mr. 
Kreizman say they changed their minds after 
reading Harrison Salisbury’s accounts in the 
New York Times, describing the effects of 
bombing on North Vietnam. 

In the camp of the doves, and also among 
many of those who still haven't moved into 
outright dissent, there is growing doubt that 
the Administration really is doing all it can 
to push for negotiations. Some people have 
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come to believe that LBJ actually doesn’t 
want to talk with the enemy at all. 


THE CREDIBILITY GAP 


Charles Kaye, a Los Angeles insurance 
salesman and apartment house manager, 
says: “Johnson tells us one thing and does 
something else. The credibility gap is real 
and wide. The man is dishonest.” Others 
believe LBJ’s talk about welcoming discus- 
sion with the North Vietnamese is empty so 
long as American bombs continue to fall. “If 
someone is bombing your house, how do you 
talk peace?” says a middle-aged housewife. 
She maintains that “Johnson lies to us every 
day.” 

Among some citizens who are neither hawk 
nor dove, there are recollections of how Pres- 
ident Eisenhower “got us out of Korea,” and 
a wish that he, and not LBJ, could be in the 
White House now. Others, however, look to 
the future. They are starting to believe that 
regardless of the right or wrong of LBJ’s 
war policy, a change of Administration may 
be necessary in 1968 if the war is to be ended, 

Daniel Wolf, editor of the Village Voice, 
a New York newspaper serving residents of 
Greenwich Village, believes President John- 
son has become too identified with the war 
and says a new face, even someone who is a 
touch hawkish, would have a better chance 
of ending the conflict. 

A top Democratic politician in Massachu- 
setts finds the same sentiments in his 
soundings. “Although I think the people are 
generally more hawkish than dovish, there 
is a deep feeling of disenchantment with our 
Involvement,“ he says, and more and more 
people seem to be saying it'll never end as 
long as Johnson is in office.” 


SENATOR AIKEN’S VIEW 


This “new broom” sentiment gives con- 
siderable encouragement to some Republi- 
cans, who hope to unseat the President in 
1968. Senate Minority Leader Ever- 
ett Dirksen has attempted to keep his party 
behind the President insofar as war policy 
is concerned, other GOP senators think they 
should make a campaign issue of it. Sen. 
Aiken of Vermont, whose views are moder- 
ately dovish, says: “It’s a made-to-order 
formula for success. People will be satisfied 
if we simply say we'll take a fresh look at 
the whole thing.” 

After Sen. Aiken made a speech charging 
that the Administration’s positions on the 
war had become frozen, and that only a new 
Republican Administration could free the 
nation from this policy bind, his office re- 
ceived a burst of mail—much of it from 
Democrats “who say they're fed up.” 

In the House, misgivings over LBJ’s con- 
duct of the war are growing in liberal Demo- 
cratic circles; many of these lawmakers have 
been alienated by what they consider to be 
an undue emphasis on military action, rather 
than social, political and economic action to 
aid Vietnam, 

But there have been few splits yet with 
the Administration; reluctant as many law- 
makers are to go along, Congress has not 
moved to prevent the President’s gradual 
intensification of the war. Throughout much 
of the country, a similar mood of acquies- 
cence prevails. 

Though the widening rift between hawk 
and dove is costing him some support, Mr. 
Johnson still has the allegiance of a huge 
number of Americans who, for the moment 
at least, believe he is doing all that can 
safely be done in Vietnam. They are frus- 
trated by the war, and uneasy—but they 
leave it in his hands, claiming that only he 
and his advisers have the data necessary to 
make the complex risky decisions involved. 

Says Alfred A. Helfgott, owner of a Detroit 
jewelry and watch repair store: “Johnson 
doesn’t tell me how to fix watches, so I’m 
not about to tell him how to run the Viet- 
nam war. I’m not happy about the war, but 
I trust that those in charge of it are run- 
ning it properly.” 
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THE RECENT COUP IN GREECE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article published in this 
morning’s Washington Post, written by 
Marquis Childs, entitled A Coup in 
Greece—A Bit of Blackmail.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Coup IN Greece—A Bit or BLACKMAIL 
(By Marquis Childs) 

As it turned out, the top-secret meeting in 
Washington in mid-February was like the 
lament of a Greek chorus for the tragedy to 
come. Around the table were military, intelli- 
gence, State—all the powers dealing with the 
Greek problem. 

CIA reports had left no doubt that a mili- 
tary coup was in the making with the knowl- 
edge if not the sanction of King Constantine. 
It could hardly have been a secret. Since 1947 
the Greek army and the American military 
aid group in Athens, numbering several hun- 
dred, have worked as part of the same team. 
The team has spent something under $2 bil- 
lion on the guns, planes, tanks and ships of 
the Greek forces. 

The solemn question was whether by some 
subtle political intervention the coup could 
be prevented, Could parliamentary govern- 
ment be saved even though George Papan- 
dreou and his son, Andreas, were driven from 
the political scene? This last was the goal of 
the extreme right among the military. The el- 
der Papandreou had become something of a 
folk hero—he had obtained the only out- 
right majority in the history of Greek elec- 
tions in modern times. To throw him out 
would be to throw out the symbol of the 
democratic process. A plot“ had been worked 
up, believed largely the fabrication of the 
military, and Andreas was under investiga- 
tion for possible conspiracy to commit trea- 
son, 

The consensus around the table, after 
some hand-wringing with agonized apprais- 
als of the consequences, was that no course 
of action was feasible. As one of the senior 
civilians present recalls it, Walt Rostow, the 
President’s adviser on national security af- 
fairs, closed the meeting with these words: 
I hope you understand, gentlemen, that what 
we have concluded here, or rather have failed 
to conclude, makes the future course of events 
in Greece inevitable. 

Those events have now run their course 
and Greece is under a Fascist-type dictator- 
ship like that in Italy in the 208 and 3808. 
The knock on the door, the stern dicta on 
dress and religion, thousands of arrests of 
political figures ranging from left to right, 
all the apparatus of fear and intimidation— 
this is the grim shadow that has fallen over 
an important piece of what is so often glibly 
called “the free world.” 

In this is a supreme irony. For Greece had 
successfully, with the help of massive and 
invaluable American aid, put down a Com- 
munist-led rebellion and seemed to have 
achieved stability with freedom despite quar- 
reling political fractions and palace intrigues. 

What happened in Athens is described by 
those with intimate knowledge as a coup 
within a coup. The colonels took over with 
the sanction of one right-wing general. It 
is widely agreed that, if it had not been for 
the coup, the elections late this month would 
have returned Papandreou as Premier. 

So far the public reaction from Washing- 
ton has been little more than an unhappy 
squeak. Secretary of Defense Robert S. Mc- 
Namara, returning from a NATO meeting in 
Paris, said he told the Greek defense min- 
ister that the United States would stand aloof 
until constitutional government was re- 
stored, 

The State Department line is that any 
critical statement might precipitate a civil 
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war. How this could happen in view of the 
tight clamp of the military with all the 
weapons of mass destruction in their hands is 
hard to see. 

One of the few protests came from Sen. 
Claiborne Pell (D-R.I.), who has a back- 
ground both in diplomacy and politics. At 
the very worst, he said, a government con- 
trolled by Papandreou might have with- 
drawn Greece from NATO and put the coun- 
try in a neutral position between East and 
West. While this would be dismaying, if a 
duly elected government so decided, he went 
on, it should take place. 

The attempt to smear Andreas Papandreou 
as a Communist goes back a long way, joined 
by certain American commentators. Objec- 
tive observers who knew him well in this 
country and for many years in Greece call 
this nonsense, although they readily agree 
he was inept in the savage infighting of 
Greek politics. His economic views are those 
of the American New Deal. Serving in his 
father's cabinet he proposed basic reforms, 
including taxing the very rich. 

The effect is of a scratched record being 
played over once again, Col, Nikolas Mak- 
arezos, Minister of Coordination, in a recent 
interview said the United States should hurry 
up and send more military aid to keep Greece 
from communism—two American ships with 
aid have been held up. From another junta 
source came the suggestion that if Andreas 
Papandreou’s friends wanted to save him 
from execution they had better see that this 
aid came quickly. That is not too polite a bit 
of blackmail. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
particularly invite the attention of Sen- 
ators to the suggestion which Mr. Childs 
makes, that it is possible our Govern- 
ment knew something in advance about 
the plans of the military. 

This leaves the impression—at least, 
I draw the conclusion on my own—that 
we may have a certain responsibility 
there and should, therefore, be very ac- 
tive in trying to prevent the present gov- 
ernment from executing some of the 
political prisoners, particularly the 
Papandreous. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article written by Dr. 
Robert D. Linder, entitled “Vietnam: 
What Is at Stake?” a very excellent 
article. Dr. Linder is in the history de- 
partment at Kansas State University. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


VIETNAM: WHAT Is a STAKE? 
(By Robert D. Linder) 


Before getting into a discussion of the 
issue of what is at stake in Vietnam as of 
May 5, 1967, please allow me to preface my 
remarks with two or three observations. 

First, I hear and read that the history 
faculty at this university has quite a repu- 
tation for radicalism, the implication in this 
context being that for some inexplicable rea- 
son we supposedly to a man are opposed to 
current U.S. involvement in Vietnam. I do 
not think this is true but I for one will 
willingly admit that I speak from a definite 
view-point. Personally, I am both a Chris- 
tian and a Republican, and make no bones 
about it. I suspect that anyone who is a 
serious disciple of both Jesus Christ and 
Abraham Lincoln really is a “radical.” Add to 
this the fact that I grew up on the “Kan- 
sas frontier” where my parents taught me 
that I was a free man in a free country 
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with a right to speak, be heard, taken seri- 
ously and, if need be, peacefully to dis- 
sent, and it is not difficult to understand 
why I am a wild-eyed, fire-breathing, real- 
live, practicing radical! 

Secondly, I have been asked why I am will- 
ing to speak out on this issue. After all, I 
am not getting paid for it. Neither am I a 
Southeast Asia expert. On the other hand, 
I have tried to take my responsibilities as 
an American citizen seriously and have read 
as much as possible on the subject of Viet- 
nam, past and present. Also, I am a historian 
and I think I can bring some of the per- 
spectives and insights of history to bear upon 
the matter. 

But the real reasons I am willing to speak 
out on this issue are several fold. First, it 
should be obvious that Vietnam is now the 
central issue of U.S, foreign policy. Even 
more important, it is the central issue of 
most of our lives, especially those of you 
of draft age. It is to you and it soon may 
be to all Americans literally a “matter of 
life and death.” Second, I feel I have a deep 
stake in this nation, otherwise I would not 
be here. My people have been here for a long 
time and have shed their blood in more 
noble enterprises than Vietnam; my father, 
brothers and I have served in the U.S. Army; 
and last July, my nineteen year-old cousin 
was killed in action in the jungles of Viet- 
nam. 

Third, I am speaking for conscience sake. 
There are times when men of conviction and 
ideals must speak out on issues no matter 
what the consequences. Fourth, I think I am 
speaking for a large minority of Americans 
who have serious misgivings about what we 
are doing in Vietnam. I am speaking in op- 
position to another minority which at the 
present has control of the policy there and 
which apparently has no intention of chang- 
ing its mind. And I am speaking to what I 
believe to be the majority of Americans 
who are honestly confused and bewildered 
over the whole matter. Finally, I accepted 
this invitation to speak because this may be 
one of the last opportunities for this kind 
of free exchange of ideas on the subject. Next 
fall may be too late, and by that time I 
may not have the courage to speak out 
against a policy which it may well be by then 
treason to question. 

My third observation is a plea to keep some 
kind of rein on our emotions during this 
meeting. The Collegian (our university news- 
paper) has suggested a riot tonight might 
prove that we are really involved in the Viet- 
nam problem. However, my feeling is that, 
although some emotion is inevitable, we 
should try our best to remember that we are 
civilized human beings and not students at 
Wichita East High School. Furthermore, 
please do not construe this as a personal at- 
tack on the average GI now fighting in 
Vietnam. Those doing the actual fighting 
have my deepest understanding and concern. 
Most of them, faced with a choice of Leaven- 
worth or Vietnam, have chosen Vietnam and 
are doing exactly what I would do in the 
same situation: trying to stay alive and 
counting the days until they get home. And 
let me remind you that attacking me for 
not backing the troops in Vietnam is like 
blaming me for bringing your children into 
the world. I really didn't have much to say 
about either overt deed which led to the 
consequences of the act. 

Now, on the main question: What are the 
stakes in Vietnam? What are the implica- 
tions of our massive presence in Southeast 
Asia? What are we really fighting about 
there? 

Before I go too much further, I would 
like to make it clear that I seriously doubt 
if the real issue in Vietnam is that of a 
clearcut showdown between nefarious Com- 
munism and virtuous western Democracy. I 
do not believe the facts warrant seeing Viet- 
nam as part of an inexorable confrontation 
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between the “Free World” and “World Com- 
munism.” Why do I say this? There are sev- 
eral reasons. 

In the first place, it is difficult to see evi- 
dence of the old dichotomy of free world and 
monolithic Communism anymore. Both West 
and East are badly fragmented. None of the 
other major democracies have rushed to our 
aide (e.g. Great Britain, France, Italy or 
India). And it is difficult to believe that the 
war in Vietnam is being run by either Peking 
or Moscow. 

In fact, it is not even clear that we are 
really fighting Communism at all in South- 
east Asia. The majority of experts on Far 
Eastern affairs see the beginning of the 
trouble in Vietnam stemming from a civil 
war in the south. Although the facts are 
not altogether clear, many responsible ob- 
servers point out that North Vietnam did not 
send troops south until after the American 
build-up began. 

At this juncture we might note that there 
are basically only two nationalities involved 
in the fighting in Vietnam: Americans and 
Vietnamese. It should be pointed out here 
that Vietnamese are Vietnamese and not 
even CIA agents can tell “northerners” from 
“southerners.” To be sure, some Vietnamese 
are fighting on our side, but the rank-and- 
file is doing so only halfheartedly or not at 
all. And most of their officers had fought 
with the French against their own people 
previously. 

What evidence there is points to the fact 
that the vast majority of Vietnamese, for a 
variety of reasons, favor either the govern- 
ment of North Vietnam or the National Lib- 
eration Front in the South. President Eisen- 
hower himself in his memoirs admitted that 
if free elections for a chief of state had been 
held in all of Vietnam in the mid-1950’s, Ho 
Chi Minh would have received at least 80 
per cent of the vote? A leading Buddhist 
monk in South Vietnam Thich Nhat Hanh 
stated in July of 1966: 

“Genuine Communists make up only a 
small portion of the National Liberation 
Front (Viet Cong), though they may domi- 
nate its leadership. The hold of the NLF on 
the peasants does not derive from their be- 
lief in communism, but from the Front’s 
constant reiteration that it is fighting only 
the American imperialists and their South 
Vietnamese lackeys.“ The 90 per cent of the 
population who are peasants speak only 
Vietnamese and have no understanding of 
differences between the French and Ameri- 
can motivations, They see white Westerners 
(more Americans than they ever saw French) 
apparently occupying their country, con- 
trolling their politicians, bombing their vil- 
lages, and killing their people. Even when 
the American claim to be defending them 
against aggression (by other Vietnamese) is 
heard, it is much less convincing than the 
NLF's arguments. Every day that the war 
continues, therefore, is advantageous to the 
Front so far as winning the support of the 
peasants is concerned.” * 

A recent CBS news public opinion poll in 
South Vietnam appeared to confirm this as- 
sessment of the situation by Thich Nhat 
Hanh.‘ It well may be that the reason 500,000 


1 David Schoenbrun, Vietnam: the Case for 
Extrication,” The Columbia University 
Forum, Fall, 1966, vol. IX, no. 4, (reprint), p. 
3. and Thich Nhat Hanh, Vietnam: Lotus Ina 
Sea of Fire (New York: Hill and Wang, 1967), 
p. 105. 

?Schoenbrun, p. 4, Robert Scheer and 
Warren Hinckle, “The Vietnam Lobby,” in 
The Vietnam Reader, M. G. Raskin and Ber- 
nard Fell (eds.) (New York: Vintage Books, 
1965), p. 71, and Dwight D. Eisenhower, Man- 
date for Change (Garden City: Doubleday, 
1963), pp. 372-373. 

2 Thich Nhat Hanh, pp. 102-103. 

CBS News TV Special on Vietnam, March 
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of the best armed and equipped troops in 
the world are having trouble in South Viet- 
nam is that they are fighting against the 
majority of the people there. 

This situation is compounded by the fact 
that we have been deceived so often by the 
present administration about Vietnam, that 
it is increasingly difficult for Americans to 
believe official statements concerning the 
war. The latest imstance of this propensity 
of the administration to prevaricate came 
only last when just three days before U.S. 
planes bombed MIG bases in the North for 
the first time Senator Charles Percy had been 
assured by Doth the State and Defense De- 
partments that they would not be touched.’ 

Even admitting a lack of conclusive facts 
to prove either my point here or that to the 
contrary should tell us something of major 
importance, Can it be that 500,000 U.S. com- 
bat troops and several hundred billion dol- 
lars of American money have been commit- 
ted to a country of 17 million people in the 
name of a “cause” for the existence of which 
there is only shaky evidence? 

One might, in addition, also ask if there 
is any really hard evidence that any kind of 
democracy will come to South Vietnam in 
the foreseeable future? The average Viet- 
namese peasant seems little interested in 
anything but survival. Such concepts as 
“freedom” and “democracy” apparently have 
little meaning for the average Vietnamese in 
the South. And what of the present govern- 
ment of South Vietnam and the prospects of 
the future? It still takes a considerable 
stretch of the imagination to classify Pre- 
mier Ky and his cohorts as “democrats” in 
any sense of the word.“ 

Furthermore, we might ask how others 
than American view the intentions of the 
United States in Vietnam? Most of the rest 
of the world believe that the Americans have 
imperialistic intentions there. Many, if not 
most, Vietnamese believe that we are really 
only concerned with securing South Vietnam 
for use as a base against Red China.” To test 
this thesis, you might ask the foreign stu- 
dents on our campus for the general opinion 
of their respective countries concerning the 
reason for our intervention in Vietnam. I 
think their answers to the question of why 
we are in Vietnam will be quite enlightening. 

Maybe all of this boils down to the basic 
question of whether or not Vietnam is really 
worth it and whether or not America’s vital 
interests have ever been at stake in Viet- 
nam. The value of fighting for the South 
Vietnamese has been seriously questioned by 
most of the returning veterans with whom I 
have talked lately. And many knowledgeable 
on-the-spot observers would deny that Viet- 
nam is crucial to the security or vital inter- 
ests of the United States.“ 

Perhaps we need to look elsewhere for the 
real reasons for our continuing presence in 
Vietnam. Some have suggested that the real 
issue is the prestige, honor and stubborness 
of the present administration. Others have 
emphasized that the Pentagon has rejected 
any alternative to a complete and clearcut 
military victory in Vietnam. 

What, then, are the real issues arising out 
of the present U.S. involvement in Vietnam? 
I think that they are three in number. Let 
me briefly sketch each for you. 

First, does our intervention in Vietnam 
mean that we intend to “police the world” 
in the future? And, if so, who gave us the 
authority to do so? The possibility and prob- 
ability of social revolution exists in most of 
the rest of the world today. Many of these 
revolutions will be armed uprisings either led 
by or participated in by Communists. Does 


5 Time Magazine, May 5, 1967, p. 19. 
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this mean US. troops will be deployed wher- 
ever uprisings against so-called “friendly” 
governments occur, even when these govern- 
ments are demonstrably fascist or simply old- 
fashioned military dictatorships? Is this what 
the current activity of American green beret 
forces in Peru and increasing evidence of the 
U.S. presence in Colombia portend? 

In other words, are you and I prepared to 
fight the same kind of war now going on in 
Vietnam today in Thailand, Burma, Assam, 
the Congo, Algeria, Peru, Colombia, Bolivia 
and Guatemala tomorrow? Are you willing to 
give your material wealth and your sons for 
this kind of adventurous foreign policy? And 
even if you are, how long will it take for this 
kind of Pavlovian foreign policy to bleed us 
white in terms of men and money? And do 
not we have pressing problems at home which 
need our immediate attention and which 
could use the money and energy now being 
diverted to the war in Vietnam and possibly 
to other similar wars in the near future? 

Certainly the United States has “world re- 
sponsibilities’! No reasonable American 
statesman would deny that. But the larger 
question here is: are we going to allow our 
government to continue using military force 
as a solution to complex foreign policy while 
ignoring the more conventional and peaceful 
tools of international law, negotiation, con- 
ciliation, international organization and 
effective multilateral consultation? Future 
American foreign policy may well become a 
test case for American democracy! 

Second, also at stake in the Vietnamese 
conflict seems to be the question of the ero- 
sion of traditional American democratic ideas 
and idealism. In other words, is the United 
States losing its soul in Vietnam? This is 
a moral question and the nature of the war 
has brought it to the fore. What is the war 
in Vietnam doing to our national character 
and what will a total military victory do to 
the Vietnamese and to us? 

Well-meaning Christian ministers and 
priests pray for the troops in Vietnam. Some 
even pray for a U.S. victory. At the same time 
our newspapers inform us of the revulsion 
experienced by GI's ordered to burn villages 
and shoot chickens, ducks, water buffalo and 
the family dog. Other stories leak out telling 
us that twenty per cent of the deaths in 
Vietnam occur not on the battlefield but in 
bar-room brawls and various kinds of “‘acci- 
dents.” The headlines scream that our troops 
are “losing the battle against B-girls and 
prostitution.” Pictures on the front page show 
us that under the pressures of war even the 
civilized American GI reverts to the law of 
the jungle and engages in shocking brutality.’ 
(This in no way denies the equally barbarous 
tactics of the other side.) Here we must ask 
the question of how all of this is affecting the 
American character? Can minds harrowed by 
brutality and accustomed to violence as a 
way of life ever really be normal again? 

Neil Sheehan of the New York Times could 
hardly be classified as a Peacenik, Vietnik or 
leftist. Yet, after being in Vietnam for a 
long period in 1966, he returned to write: 

“I simply cannot help worrying that, in the 
process of waging this war, we are corrupting 
ourselves. I wonder when I look at the 
bombed-out peasant hamlets, the orphans 
begging and stealing in the streets of Saigon, 
and the women and children with napalm 
burns lying on the hospital cots, whether 
the United States or any nation has the right 
to inflict this suffering and degradation on 
other people for its own ends.” 1 

Numbers of other concerned Americans 
have raised similar questions about our war 


®° Manhattan Mercury, March 8, 1967, p. 20, 
Ibid., March 26, 1967, p. 25, Ibid., April 9, 1967, 
p. 8, and The Kansas City Times, Feb. 20, 
1967, p. 1. 

1 “Not a Dove, But No Longer a Hawk,” 
The New York Times Magazine, Oct. 9, 1966. 
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in Vietnam. And many, like conservative 
Peter L. Berger, conclude that: 

“No expert knowledge is required to under- 
stand what this means in human terms. We 
are devastating large stretches of the country 
and we are slaughtering large numbers of its 
people. The devastation and the slaughter, of 
necessity, allow but minimal discrimination. 
It so happens that the areas of ‘suspected 
Vietcong concentrations’ are also populated 
by children. The intrinsic logic of this war 
has led to the dropping of napalm on chil- 
dren. Precisely at this point political argu- 
mentation becomes not only irrelevant but 
indecent. . . . Morally speaking, however, it 
is safe to assume that no consequence could 
be worse than what is taking place right 
now.“ = 

It is little wonder that in his recent CBS 
TV report on Vietnam, Morley Safer called 
the war in Vietnam. . . a brutal absurdity 

. . black comedy.” 1 

Furthermore we must raise the question 
of whether or not the Vietnam experience 
is preparing the United States for militarism 
as a way of life? Only since WWII have we 
had a huge military establishment in Amer- 
ica, Militarism and a large professionally- 
run military establishment have always been 
incompatible with American democracy. Our 
Presidents from Wash: to Eisenhower 
have cried out against allowing military men 
too large a place in national life.” Yet, Viet- 
nam is tailor-made for enhancing the mili- 
tary way of life and saddling the US. with a 
progressively larger military establishment. 
What will happen to our way of life if un- 
questioning obedience to orders and the 
military mentality continues to be instilled 
in each oncoming generation of American 
youth? 

In addition, the agony of the intervention 
in Vietnam may be helping prepare the way 
for fascism in the U.S. Amidst the heat and 
passion of war, dissenters are becoming in- 
creasingly unpopular in our country and 
legislation recently has been introduced by 
southern congressmen to make open disagree- 
ment with the official government policy in 
Vietnam an act of treason, One of the great 
tragedies of the Vietnam experience is that 
in waging a war abroad in the name of de- 
mocracy we are seriously weakening that 
institution at home. 

Finally, we have to ask ourselves what will 
victory in Vietnam mean? Most observers 
agree that we probably eventually can win a 
military victory there; after all, we are at the 
present the most powerful nation on earth. 
However, most observers also agree that we 
will win this military victory only at the cost 
of destroying the whole country and its peo- 
ple. And as one Vietnamese leader points out: 
“In the process of winning such a victory it 
[the U.S.] would lose any vestige of popular 
support.“ 1 

And what will this victory mean in terms 
of America’s spiritual life? Will it poison our 
collective soul? Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
general secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, recently has suggested that we 
seem. to be stumbling toward final dis- 
aster” and the obliteration of Vietnam. And 
he very poignantly asks: “But when the 
swamps of the Mekong Delta are filled up 
with dead Vietnamese, and when the flower 
of our youth has died with them, what vic- 
tory will have been won?“ 5 

Finally, at stake in Vietnam is the question 
of World War III. Here I would raise the 
issue of whether or not we have the right to 
bring the entire world to the brink of World 


u Peter L. Berger, A Conservative Reflec- 
tion About Vietnam,” Christianity and Crisis, 
March 6, 1967, pp. 34-35. 

Morley Safer's Vietnam Diary,” CBS-TV, 
April 4, 1967. 

43 See the Farewell Addresses of both Wash- 
ington and Eisenhower. 

1 Thich Nhat Hanh, p. 103. 

1 Time Magazine, May 5, 1967, p. 19. 
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War III, no matter how convinced we are of 
the righteousness of our cause and the hon- 
orableness of our intentions? 

The hard yet true facts are that In the 
eyes of the rest of the world, we are the ag- 
gressors in Vietnam. As the distinguished 
American news correspondent David Schoen- 
brun has recently pointed out: 

“We charge China with being aggressive 
and expansionist, but most of the world be- 
leves that we are the expansionist power. 
American soldiers, businessmen, and tech- 
nicians are seen almost everywhere in the 
world. Hardly a single Chinese soldier is seen 
outside China, and few Chinese diplomats or 
technicians are seen anywhere. We believe we 
are not expansionist because we clearly do 
not covet territory, but we fall to see that 
others regard the extension of influence on a 
global scale as a new form of expansionism. 
They do not believe that we are in Vietnam 
only to prevent a South Vietnamese Com- 
munist victory over a South Vietnamese mili- 
tary clique. They have long belleved—and 
feel their suspicions confirmed by President 
Johnson’s Asian tour—that the United States, 
a Pacific power, now has a new objective: to 
extend its power from the Pacific to the 
continent of Asia.” 10 

Pastor Martin Niemoeller, distinguished 
German Lutheran clergyman and a leader of 
the resistance against Hitler in Nazi Germany 
during World War II, recently returned from 
an extensive world tour to report that he 
found the United States was “the most hated 
nation in the world,” And this, he said, was 
mostly the result of our military presence 
in Vietnam. He stated that the world was 
holding its breath for fear that we would 
touch off World War III in Southeast Asia.” 

I found the same kind of attitude in my 
own travels in Europe. During the summer 
of 1965, I questioned well over 300 different 
people in most of the countries of western 
and central Europe about their attitude to- 
ward the war in Vietnam. These were nearly 
all ordinary citizens but did include at least 
two British MPs. Without exception, they all 
expressed disapproval of our intervention in 
Southeast Asia and most feared that Presi- 
dent Johnson was leading us all slowly but 
surely into World War III. 

Will bombing and more bombing bring the 
North Vietnamese to the conference table? 
Or will it merely stiffen thelr will to resist 
and make negotiations more improbable? 
Would you come humbly to the peace table 
accepting the Manila Conference brand of 
“aggressor” if you were North Vietnamese? u 
Would you surrender under the same pres- 
sures to which we are now subjecting the 
people of the North? 

And more important, are we willing to 
accept the legacy of hate abroad which our 
continued presence in Vietnam has helped 
immeasurably to generate and perpetuate? 
Are we prepared to pass this legacy on to our 
children recognizing that, if the present trend 
of events continues, they probably will have 
to face a hostile world in which they will be 
outnumbered 20 to 1? 

Last but hardly least, are you personally 
prepared to assume the responsibility for 
the outbreak of World War III? Let’s at least 
be honest enough to agonize with this last 
question before we impulsively shout “my 
country, right or wrong!” and unthinkingly 
back further escalation of the war. 


COMMENDATION OF SENATORS ON 
PASSAGE OF SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT OF 1967 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, while 
I was attending the Interparliamentary 
Conference at Ottawa last Thursday, the 


36 Schoenbrun, p. 6. 

* The Kansas City Times, Feb. 20, 1967, 
p. 10. 

18 Schoenbrun, p. 3. 
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Senate concluded its consideration of 
S. 1432, which extends for 4 more years 
the draft authority to meet our present 
manpower needs. The measure passed 
overwhelmingly. 

In the Senate the issue of conscription 
generated a lively and significant discus- 
sion—as it has throughout the land. 
Modifications have been suggested from 
many quarters; the most notable per- 
haps, being the report of the Commis- 
sion headed by former Assistant Attor- 
ney General Burke Marshall. The com- 
mittee reviewed all of the proposals, 
hearing every quarter seeking to be 
heard 


In presenting the measure to the Sen- 
ate, the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
concluded that however desirable was the 
thought of ending the draft, the realities 
of the world today dictated otherwise. 
He is to be commended for the outstand- 
ing manner in which he handled this 
measure. Its thorough review by the com- 
mittee was coupled with an articulate 
and forthright presentation on the floor 
of the Senate which typifies the con- 
sideration given all matters handled by 
Senator RUSSELL. The Senate, indeed the 
Nation, is again indebted to him for per- 
forming another service in a manner far 
beyond the call of duty. But that has 
been his tradition. We are grateful. 

The senior Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SMITH], the ranking minority member of 
the committee, deserves the highest 
praise for her similarly outstanding con- 
tribution to the passage of this measure 
last Thursday. As always, her strong and 
able efforts were of immense assistance. 
She certainly shares the credit for lead- 
ing the committee's thorough review of 
our selective service program. 

We are grateful also to those who 
joined in the discussion of the issue. 
Their participation assured a highly 
provocative exchange. In reading the 
RecorD, I noted that the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] ex- 
pressed his deep and abiding interest in 
this issue. His views are always welcome 
and very much appreciated. Also the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Coorrr] is 
to be thanked for voicing so articulately 
his thoughtful ideas on the matter. The 
same may be said of the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

We are similarly grateful for the splen- 
did cooperation of those Senators who 
offered modifications by way of amend- 
ments. While strongly advocating these 
proposals, they in no way impeded the 
efficient disposition of the measure. In 
this respect our warmest thanks go to 
both Senators from Oregon [Mr. MORSE 
and Mr. HATFIELD] and to the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GrUENING] and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Loud]. 

Our deep gratitude goes to Senator 
Russett for once again assuring effec- 
tive and highly efficient action on a most 
important proposal, 


AMENDMENT OF PEACE CORPS ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1031) to amend the Peace 
Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, it is 
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not often that it is an unmixed pleasure 
to present a bill to the Senate. More fre- 
quently the manager of a bill has reser- 
vations about one aspect or another or 
wishes it could be better or different. 
But in the case of the present bill— 
S. 1031—authorizing appropriations for 
the Peace Corps for fiscal year 1968, it 
is a pleasure to present it. 

Not only is the bill a mere seven lines 
long—which is unprecedented in my ex- 
perience for a bill of this consequence— 
but it also contains a reduced request for 
funds. Since submission of its original 
request for funds in the amount of 
$124,400,000 in February of this year, the 
Peace Corps has found it possible to 
reduce its requirement for new obliga- 
tional authority to $118,700,000—the 
amount recommended in the committee 
amendment. 

I say that not because I think the 
Peace Corps should be reduced. The re- 
duction was made by the Peace Corps 
itself in its suggestion. 

I wish to say only a few words about 
the Peace Corps itself. It has continued 
to grow and reflect credit on the United 
States. It has continued to help move so- 
cieties forward and to instill in individ- 
uals the idea that their lot need not re- 
main the same—that there are many 
small ways of helping themselves to a 
better life. While the success of the Peace 
Corps cannot be measured in terms of 
increased gross national product or per 
capita income of any country, it can be 
measured in terms of good will generated 
for the United States. 

There are small tangible successes, too. 
I would like to quote a few of them from 
the Peace Corps’ Presentation Book: 

In the Philippines, one district’s public 
school children—Peace Corps students— 
swept the Math/Science prizes traditionally 
won by private school contestants. The na- 
tion’s first Filipino-produced curriculum 
guide is now in use, prepared with the aid 
of Peace Corps Volunteers. 


Another one: 
A two-year-old fishing cooperative launched 
with Volunteer help in British Honduras will 
$450,000 this year, without Peace Corps 
help, and the members’ share will at least 
triple their income of four years ago. 


Here is another: 

With Volunteer guidance, a farmers’ co- 
operative in Sierra Leone grew from 15 to 185 
members in a single year, introducing new 
farming and marketing procedures, and in- 
creasing income. Credit cooperatives more 
than tripled in number and membership in 
just two years in Ecuador. 


I read another: 

Volunteers in a Niger agricultural school 
managed to convince school officials that field 
work should comprise one-third of a stu- 
dent’s grade, instead of two per cent. And a 
three-year-old fish farming program in Togo 
should yield 150,000 pounds of fish this year, 
returning at least a 1,000 per cent income 
gain to its participants. 


Those, I submit, are very striking ex- 
amples of some tangible successes of the 
Peace Corps. 

The requested funds of $118,700,000 
are $8,700,000 above last year’s authori- 
zation and appropriation, that is, $110 
million. This 8-percent increase in ap- 
propriations will permit a 22-percent in- 
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crease in volunteers overseas—a rise of 
2,325 volunteers from 10,345 to 12,670. 
They will be serving in 57 countries— 
five more than at present because pro- 
grams in Ceylon, The Gambia, Lesotho, 
Western Samoa, and Upper Volta will 
be initiated during this period. 

The 22-percent increase in volunteers 
which is planned on the basis of an 8- 
percent increase in funds will be made 
possible by further reducing the aver- 
age cost per volunteer, which stood at 
$7,867 in fiscal year 1966, is estimated 
at $7,400 in fiscal year 1967, and is an- 
ticipated to be $7,305 in fiscal year 1968. 
Other savings are being made by tight- 
ening the recruitment, selection, and 
training procedures. Host country con- 
tributions are on the rise and help fur- 
ther reduce Peace Corps costs overseas. 
The committee report gives details on the 
Peace Corps program, and it is unneces- 
sary to repeat them here. 

In summary, the Peace Corps has been 
husbanding its resources and will do so 
even more next year. It is the one truly 
popular U.S. activity abroad. It deserves 
the support of the Senate for its program 
next year. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
recommend that the Senate pass S. 1031 
with the committee amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Under the previous order the Senator 
from Colorado is recognized. 


AMENDMENT OF THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY SYSTEM 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, histori- 
cally, Americans have tried to ereate 
adequate income for their retirement 
through such forms of investment plan- 
ning as personal savings, private pen- 
sion plans, and annuities. Congress rec- 
ognized its role in the establishment of 
a floor of protection for the retirement 
period of older Americans when it passed 
the Social Security Act of 1935. Because 
of its involuntary nature, social security 
is an essential part of an individual’s 
relationship with his government. For 
some whose vigorous investment plan- 
ning or frugal savings programs paid off, 
social security benefits supplement re- 
tirement income; for others, however, 
these benefits become the sole means of 
support in old age. For the former, social 
security is cast in the light of a return 
on investment; for the latter, it is looked 
to as a kind of essential welfare insur- 
ance and existence. 

I believe this government has a con- 
tinuing responsibility to analyze the 
social security law to be certain its bene- 
fits are adequate for the job it was pro- 
posed to accomplish: involuntary old age 
insurance. The continuation of the social 
security system is like that of any other 
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pension system in its dependence upon 
the willingness of those whose taxes sup- 
port the program to continue to share 
the fruits of their labor. At the same time, 
however, we are witnessing the spectacle 
of a purposeful, planned inflationary 
economy whose shadow casts real doubt 
upon the ability of ever attaining an 
adequate retirement income. Thus, on 
the one hand, we find that a young man 
who takes his place in the work force 
today at age 21 stands to get back $12,- 
000 less than he has invested in social 
security after he retires. And on the 
other hand, we note that from January 
1965 to the present date social security 
recipients have lost at least $1.5 billion 
in purchasing power to the ravenous 
hunger of inflation. That young man 
may well question the fact that he is 
forced to continue sharing the fruits of 
his labors when he realizes that if the 
payment from himself and his employer 
were allowed to accumulate in a trust 
fund during the same working period, he 
would be able to draw $160 per month 
for the rest of his life on the interest 
alone—and never have to touch the 
principal of his investment. 

We are in this position with regard 
to this young man’s financial future in 
the social security system because of the 
willingness of too many in government 
to increase the benefits of the system 
without insisting on the means of financ- 
ing the program. One simply cannot 
suggest these benefits in a complete fi- 
nancial vacuum with utter disregard for 
the consequences; to do so deprives every 
young man of his rightful expectancy 
from social security. It is time that we be 
honest with that young man. We are in 
this position regarding our older Amer- 
icans because of the unwillingness of this 
administration to stem the tide of in- 
flation. Older Americans living on fixed 
incomes are at the mercy of the de- 
teriorating purchasing power of the dol- 
lar. This administration’s insistence 
upon flagrant deficit spending only 
stimulates more inflation which in turn 
cuts down the purchasing power of pen- 
sioners and social security recipients. It 
is high time this administration began 
to search for honest solutions to this 
problem. We are on a chaotic carrousel 
which may lead to the destruction of the 
system itself if we do not get some 
proper action immediately. 

Mr. President, since inflation is the 
hidden tax on both the young man still 
working and the elderly retiree it is 
essential that our social security system 
provide constant protection against in- 
flation. Automatic cost-of-living in- 
creases are an integral part of the pro- 
tection which must be afforded. The need 
for an automatic cost-of-living provision 
is so acute in fact that I was greatly dis- 
appointed when the administration 
failed to include it in either this year’s 
proposal or that of last year. An auto- 
matic cost-of-living increase would have 
a twofold effect. First, it would assure 
the young man whose taxes support the 
system that his equity would never be 
destroyed by inflation. Second, it would 
insure the older person that his benefits 
will no longer be subject to the continued 
effects of inflation which have already 
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robbed him of so much of his purchas- 
ing power. 

Second only to the obligation of pro- 
viding relief from this economic squeeze 
play caused by inflation is the need to 
assist those, who through no fault of 
their own, have not been able to provide 
an adequate income for their old age. I 
believe that the plight of these people re- 
quires immediate congressional atten- 
tion. This government has the capacity 
and the resources to assure every Amer- 
ican, regardless of age, an opportunity to 
dignity. What he does with that oppor- 
tunity is his own business; that we pro- 
vide it is ours. 

To assist those older citizens who look 
to social security for their financial sup- 
port, I am proposing the following 
amendments to the Social Security Act: 

First. The establishment of an au- 
tomatic cost-of-living increase in social 
security benefits beginning January 1, 
1969. 

Second. An increase in the earnings 
limitation an OASDI beneficiary may 
earn without penalty to $2,220 per year. 

Third. The creation of a new provi- 
sion in the Social Security Act which 
will allow an increase in benefits for each 
year in which a man works after the age 
of 65. 

Fourth. An increase in the minimum 
old age, survivors benefit to $50 per 
month. 

Fifth. An increase in the aged widows 
and widowers monthly insurance benefit 
to 90 percent of the primary benefit. 

As a former member of the Special 
Committee on Aging, I introduce these 
amendments with profound regard that 
the needs of our older citizens must be 
balanced by what constitutes equity for 
all. In my opinion, they are the best 
amendments which can be offered with- 
out resorting to an increase in taxes. 
These additions to the law can be enacted 
and financed within the present actu- 
arial surplus in the social security trust 
account. The basis for this statement is 
a report published on October 11, 1966, 
by Mr. Robert J. Myers, Chief Actuary 
of the Social Security Administration, 
who furnished new long-range cost esti- 
mates for old age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance. These new estimates 
showed the total old age, survivors, and 
disability insurance accounts, when 
taken together, had a positive actuarial 
balance of 0.74 percent of taxable payroll 
on a long-range, level-cost basis. Mr. 
Myers reported that the old age, sur- 
vivors insurance trust account actually 
had a positive actuarial balance of 0.89 
percent, while the disability insurance 
trust account had a negative actuarial 
balance of 0.15 percent. 

One might be tempted to consider only 
the 0.89-percent figure in the old-age, 
survivors insurance trust accounts in 
trying to determine new ways of bene- 
fiting individuals covered under this ac- 
count. I prefer to remain on the cautious 
side of this question of actuarial esti- 
mates, however. I have questioned for 
many years the actuarial balance of the 
social security accounts, particularly the 
disability insurance account whose costs 
have always defied prediction, as is wit- 
nessed by the present negative balance in 
that account. 
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My proposed amendments can be en- 
acted for 0.72 percent, well within the 
0.74 percent positive actuarial balance of 
these two accounts. It is not my inten- 
tion to play a “numbers game” with these 
accounts. I want to help those people 
who properly look to us for some kind of 
relief; but I refuse to initiate programs 
we simply cannot finance. I must can- 
didly observe that the state of our econ- 
omy—straining under the war in Viet- 
nam and the increased bureaucracy 
emanating from this administration’s ill- 
advised domestic programs—will not 
withstand a substantial increase in taxes 
for social security programs. 

Mr. President, the last time there was 
an upgrading of social security benefits 
was in 1965 when there was a 7-percent 
increase. As with so many other congres- 
sional actions in this field, however, by 
the time the increases were enacted there 
had already been irrecoverable losses to 
the beneficiaries due to the increased 
costs of living. Moreover, from January 
1965 to February of this year the Con- 
sumer Price Index increased 6.3 percent, 
costing social security recipients an esti- 
mated $1.5 billion or more in the loss of 
purchasing power. Accordingly, our older 
citizens are now faced with the same 
situation which confronted them in 1965, 
and immediate efforts must be initiated 
to help combat the rise in this cost of 
living. 

To achieve a truly sound and equitable 
social security system, my first amend- 
ment would provide an automatic cost- 
of-living increase in benefits beginning 
in 1969. The year 1967 will be considered 
the base year for purposes of computing 
the amount by which living costs have 
risen. Under my proposal, early in 1969, 
and in each year thereafter, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
will determine the increase in the cost 
of living since the end of the calendar 
year of 1967. For each full 3-percent rise 
in the cost of living, social security bene- 
fits will be increased by a correspond- 
ing 3 percent in April of 1969. There- 
after, benefits will be increased by incre- 
ments of 3 percent for each full 3-per- 
cent rise in the cost of living in each 
succeeding year after 1969. The increase 
in benefits would be payable for months 
after March in each year. I should point 
out here, Mr. President, that no increase 
will occur unless there is a full 3-percent 
increase. Thus a full 3-percent rise in the 
cost of living will result in a 3-percent 
rise in benefits, while a 5-percent in- 
crease in living costs would only result 
in a 3-percent increase in benefits. Of 
course, if a 6-percent increase were 
noted, there would be a full 6-percent in- 
crease in the benefits to be paid. 

Under this proposal, no increase in 
social security tax rates would be neces- 
sary to finance the automatic increase 
because, according to Social Security Ad- 
ministration actuaries, inflation pushes 
up wages and salaries subject to the tax. 

Mr. President, another improvement 
which can be effected within the 0.74 
percent framework concerns the present 
earnings limitation. At present, earnings 
in excess of $1,500 per year by any 
OASDI beneficiary results in a reduction 
of benefits. This means, of course, that a 
man may only earn $125 a month with- 
out incurring reduced benefits. My sec- 
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ond amendment to the Social Security 
Act would increase this earnings limita- 
tion to a more realistic figure of $2,220 
per year which would mean that a man 
would be allowed to earn $60 more per 
month without being faced with reduced 
benefits. Of course, not all older Ameri- 
cans want employment. Some want a re- 
tirement enriched by service without 
remuneration. Other older Americans, 
however, are struggling to live on fixed 
incomes. I believe that a realistic increase 
in the amount a man may earn without 
being faced with a reduction of benefits 
will be a real encouragement for those 
citizens who need to find other employ- 
ment to supplement their fixed incomes. 
This, I believe, can be accomplished with 
the enactment of my proposed amend- 
ment. I know that many of our Nation’s 
citizens who now feel hamstrung by pres- 
ent restrictions on their earnings from 
employment will find in this amendment 
a real encouragement to seek out new 
sources of income without being faced 
with undue penalties. 

One of the most glaring inequities of 
the present law involves the man who de- 
lays his retirement and continues work- 
ing past the age of 65. Such a man now 
has to continue contributing part of his 
wages to Social Security despite the fact 
that he would be entitled to benefits if 
he were to quit working. The average 
number of years for which OASDI pay- 
ment will be made to a group of people 
over 68, for example, is obviously less 
than the amount required for those of 
65. The social security account a man has 
established thus receives a double bene- 
fit if he elects to continue working past 
the age of 65: continued contributions 
and delayed distribution of benefits. 
There is a much more subtle impact here, 
however, and that is the effect this anom- 
aly has upon the initiative of those el- 
derly citizens who either need additional 
income or who are eager to continue con- 
tributing their skills to our economy. As 
the law now stands older Americans are 
discouraged from continuing their pro- 
ductive creativity after they have reached 
the “magic age“ of 65. 

Up to 1950 there was a provision in 
the Social Security Act which provided 
a 1-percent increase in benefits for every 
year a man worked after 65. I have al- 
ways thought it was a mistake that this 
provision was repealed. In fact, I would 
have voted to increase it. This is the basis 
of my third amendment to the present 
social security law. My amendment pro- 
poses that benefits be increased by 4 per- 
cent per year or one-third of 1 percent 
for each month in which a man continues 
to work after 65, assuming he is eligible 
for old-age insurance benefits. Under 
my amendment, if a man continued to 
work for 1 year after the date on which 
he was eligible to begin receiving bene- 
fits, his monthly benefits would be in- 
creased by 4 percent from that month on 
as long as he draws social security. Thus, 
assuming a man were entitled to $100 per 
month in benefits at the age of 65, he 
could, by working and deferring his re- 
tirement to age 70, increase his benefits 
to $120 per month for the rest of his life. 
If a man should have to interrupt his 
working for any period and draw his 
benefits he may still resume working at 
any time and the amount his benefits 
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would be increased would be determined 
by one-third of 1 percent for each month 
in which he continues to work. My pro- 
posal, of course, will not have any effect 
upon a man’s right to apply for medi- 
care protection, nor upon the present ef- 
fect of the law which deletes all restric- 
tions after age 72. 

Under the present law a man may 
receive any amount of money from his 
investments or other nonemployment 
income. Almost any banking institution 
would allow that man at least a 4-percent 
return on the investment of his money. 
My amendment would allow the man 
who has to continue working to realize a 
4-percent return on the investment of 
his time and effort. 

There is still a need to repair the dam- 
age done to older citizens’ income by in- 
flation. My fourth amendment would be 
a step in that direction by increasing the 
minimum benefit now payable under the 
social security program to $50 per month. 
This is an increase of 13.5 percent, and 
while it does not completely alleviate the 
problem of absolute protection, it does, 
I think, provide a reasonable floor of 
protection below which no older person 
should have to fall. It is certain that no 
matter what figure may be advanced as 
an appropriate minimum there would be 
some who would say it is too high and 
others that it was too low. I think this is 
a reasonable compromise. It recognizes 
that tax burdens on the young cannot be 
pushed to excessive levels. Additional 
protection, of course, will be afforded 
these people by my proposed amendment 
granting automatic cost-of-living in- 
creases. 

I also believe that there should be an 
increase in the old age, survivors, and 
disability insurance benefits for widows 
and widowers. This is the subject of my 
last amendment. Under the present law, 
an aged widow is entitled to 82.5 percent 
of the primary benefit her husband would 
have been entitled to at age 65. I think 
these people should be entitled to 90 
percent of the benefit of their husband’s 
entitlement had he lived to age 65. This 
would be an increase of 7.5 percent over 
the present benefits which will help to 
offset increases in the cost of living al- 
luded to before. In arriving at this figure 
for an increase in benefits, I am mindful 
of the widow or single person who has 
worked all of her life to gain entitlement 
to her full 100-percent benefit. I think the 
90-percent figure is a fair compromise for 
many of those who have not contributed 
any amount to the social security trust 
account. It is another instance where 
equity must be weighed against the needs 
of these citizens, and it is my belief that 
this is the most equitable compromise 
which can be established. 

Mr. President, this Government has 
the obligation to deal fairly with both the 
individuals whose taxes support this pro- 
gram as well as the beneficiaries of social 
security whose previous efforts helped to 
establish the financial reserves of the 
system. I believe we deal most fairly with 
these individuals when we assure them 
a climate of dignity and independence 
in their relationship with social security 
without resorting to making promises we 
cannot afford to keep, or will not take 
action to keep. I also believe that these 
amendments establish a creative pro- 
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gram, the opportunities of which would 
provide the dignity and independence 
these people deserve. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk the 
six amendments which I have just dis- 
cussed and ask that they be printed and 
appropriately referred. I ask unanimous 
consent that the six amendments be 
printed at this point in the Recorp 
in the order in which they have been 
discussed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance: 


S. 1773. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide cost-of-living 
increases in the insurance benefits payable 
thereunder. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
202 of the Social Security Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 


“COST-OF-LIVING INCREASE IN BENEFITS 


“(w) (1) For purposes of this subsection— 

“(A) the term ‘price index’ means the 
annual average over a calendar year of the 
Consumer Price Index (all items—United 
States city average) published monthly by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics; and 

“(B) the term ‘base period’ means the 
calendar year 1967. 

“(2) As soon after January 1, 1969, and 
as soon after January 1, of each succeeding 
year as there becomes available necessary 
data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor, the Secretary shall 
determine the per centum of increase (if any) 
in the price index for the calendar year end- 
ing with the close of the preceding December 
over the price index for the base period. For 
each full 3 per centum of increase occurring 
in the price index for the latest calendar year 
with respect to which a determination is 
made in accordance with this paragraph over 
the price index for the base period, there 
shall be made, in accordance with the suc- 
ceeding provisions of this subsection, an in- 
crease of 3 per centum in the monthly 
insurance benefits payable under this title. 

“(3) Increases in such insurance benefits 
shall be effective for benefits payable with 
respect to months beginning on or after 
April 1 of the year in which the most recent 
determination pursuant to paragraph (2) is 
made 

“(4) In determining the amount of any 
individual’s monthly insurance benefit for 
purposes of applying the provisions of sec- 
tion 203(a) (relating to reductions of bene- 
fits when necessary to prevent certain maxi- 
mum benefits from being exceeded), amounts 
payable by reason of this subsection shall not 
be regarded as part of the monthly benefit 
of such individual. 

“(5) Any increase to be made in the 
monthly benefits payable to or with respect 
to any individual shall be applied after all 
other provisions of this title relating to the 
amount of such benefit have been applied. 
If the amount of any increase payable by 
reason of the provisions of this subsection 
is not a multiple of $0.10, it shall be reduced 
to the next lower multiple of $0.10.” 


S. 1774. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the annual 
amount individuals are permitted to earn 
without suffering deductions from the in- 
surance benefits payable to them under such 
title. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
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Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
paragraphs (1), (3), and (4) (B) of subsec- 
tion (f) of section 203 of the Social Security 
Act are each amended by striking out “$125” 
wherever it appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$185”. 

(b) Paragraph (1) (A) of subsection (h) of 
section 203 of such Act is amended by strik- 
re) oe “$125” and inserting in lieu thereof 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall be effective with re- 
spect to taxable years ending after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

S. 1775. A bill to amend title II of the Social 
Security Act to provide for increases in old- 
age insurance benefits thereunder on ac- 
count of delayed retirement. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 202 of the Social Security Act is 
amended by adding after subsection (v) 
thereof the following: 


“INCREASE IN OLD-AGE INSURANCE BENEFIT 
AMOUNTS ON ACCOUNT OF DELAYED RETIRE- 
MENT 


“(w)(1) If the first month for which an 
old-age insurance benefit becomes payable 
to an individual is not earlier than the 
month in which such individual attains age 
sixty-five the amount of the old-age insur- 
ance benefit payable to such individual shall 
be increased by— 

“(A) one-third of 1 per centum of such 
amount multiplied by— 

“(B) the number (if any) of the incre- 
ment months for such individual. 

(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
number of increment months for any in- 
dividual shall be a number equal to the 
aggregate of the months— 

“(A) which have elapsed after the month 
in which such individual attained age sixty- 
five and prior to the month in which the most 
recent increment determination is made with 
respect to such individual, or, if later, the 
month in which such individual attained 
age seventy-two, and 

“(B) with respect to which— 

“(i) such individual was a fully insured 
individual (as defined in section 214(a)), and 

“(ii) such individual either was not en- 

titled to an old-age insurance benefit or 
suffered deductions under section 203(b) 
or 203(c) in amounts equal to the amount 
of such benefit. 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, the 
term ‘increment determination’ means a de- 
termination made under this title for the 
purpose of applying the provisions of para- 
graph (1) to the old-age insurance benefit 
amount of an individual. 

(3) For purposes of applying the pro- 
visions of paragraph (1) to the amount of 
the old-age insurance benefit of any in- 
dividual, the number of increment months 
for such individual shall be determined 
when such individual first becomes entitled 
to an old-age insurance benefit and shall 
thereafter be redetermined whenever the 
primary insurance amount of such indi- 
vidual is recomputed pursuant to section 
215 (f). 

“(4) This subsection shall be applied after 
reduction under section 203(a) and after 
application of section 215(g), but before 
application of subsection (q). If the amount 
of any old-age insurance benefit, as in- 
creased under this subsection, is not a 
multiple of $0.10, it shall be reduced to the 
next lower multiple of $0.10." 

(b) The last sentence of section 202(a) 
of such Act is amended by inserting “and 
subsection (w)“ after “subsection (q) “. 

(c) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall be applicable with respect to old- 
age insurance benefits payable under title 
II of the Social Security Act for months 
beginning on and after September 1, 1967. 
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S.1776. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to imcrease to $50 per 
month the minimum old-age insurance 
benefit payable under section 202 thereof. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
table in section 215 (a) of the Social Security 
Act is amended by striking out all the fig- 
ures in columns I, II, III, IV, and V down 
through the line which reads: 
“1621 16.84 46 77 78 50.00 75.00“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
i $16.84 $46 or less $78 $50.00 
$75.00”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply only in the case of monthly 
insurance benefits under title II of the Social 
Security Act for months beginning on and 
after September 1, 1967, and in the case of 
lump-sum death payments under such title 
with respect to deaths occurring on or after 
September 1, 1967. 


S. 1777. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to increase the amount of 
the widow’s and widower's insurance benefits 
payable thereunder. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 202(e) (1) and (2) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by striking out 82 
percent“ wherever it appears therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof 90 percent“. 

(b) Section 202 (f) (1) and (3) of such 
Act is amended by striking out “8244 per- 
cent” wherever it appears therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “90 percent”. 

(c) The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply only with respect to monthly in- 
surance benefits under title II of the Social 
Security Act for months beginning on or 
after September 1, 1967. 


S. 1778. A bill to amend title I of the So- 
cial Security Act to increase to $50 per month 
the minimum old-age insurance benefit, to 
increase the amount of widow's and widow- 
er's insurance benefits, to provide for in- 
creases in old-age insurance benefits on ac- 
count of delayed retirement, to increase the 
annua) amount individuals are permitted to 
earn without suffering deductions from the 
insurance benefits payable to them under 
such title, and to provide for cost-of-living 
increases in the benefits payable under such 
title; to the Committee on Finance. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
table in section 215(a) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended by striking out all the 

in columns I, II, III, IV, and V down 
through the line which reads: 
“16.21 16,84 46 77 78 50.00 75.00” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


* $16.84 $46 or less $78 $50.00 
$75.00". 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply only in the case of monthly 
insurance benefits under title II of the Social 
Security Act for months beginning on and 
after September 1, 1967, and in the case of 
lump-sum death payments under such title 
with respect to deaths occurring on or after 
September 1, 1967. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 202(e) (1) and (2) of 
the Social Security Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “8244 percent” wherever it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof “90 per- 
cent“. 

(b) Section 202 (f) (1) and (8) of such Act 
is amended by striking out “8214 percent” 
wherever it appears therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “90 t“. 

(e) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply only with respect to monthly 
insurance benefits under title II of the So- 
cial Security Act for months beginning on or 
after September 1, 1967. 
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Sec. 3. (a) Section 202 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended by adding after subsec- 
tion (v) thereof the following: 

“INCREASE IN OLD-AGE INSURANCE BENEFIT 

AMOUNTS ON ACCOUNT OF DELAYED RETIRE- 

MENT 


“(w) (1) If the first month for which an 
old-age insurance benefit becomes payable to 
an individual is not earlier than the month 
in which such individual attains age 65, the 
amount of the old-age insurance benefit pay- 
able to such individual shall be increased 
by— 

(A) 44 of 1 percent of such amount mul- 
tiplied by 

“(B) the number (if any) of the incre- 
ment months for such individual. 

“(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
number of increment months for any indi- 
vidual shall be a number equal to the aggre- 
gate of the months— 

“(A) which have elapsed after the month 
in which such individual attained age 65 and 
prior to the month in which the most recent 
increment determination is made with re- 
spect to such individual, or, if later, the 
month in which such individual attained 
age 72, and 

(B) with respect to Which 

“(1) such individual was a fully insured 
individual (as defined in section 214(a)), 
and 

“(ii) such individual either was not en- 

titled to an old-age insurance benefit or suf- 
fered deductions under section 203(b) or 
203(c) in amounts equal to the amount of 
such benefit. 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, the 
term ‘increment determination’ means a de- 
termination made under this title for the 
purpose of applying the provisions of para- 
graph (1) to the old-age insurance benefit 
amount of an individual. 

(3) For purposes of applying the provi- 
sions of paragraph (1) to the amount of the 
old-age insurance benefit of any individual, 
the number of increment months for such 
individual shall be determined when such 
individual first becomes entitled to an old- 
age insurance benefit and shall thereafter 
be redetermined whenever the primary in- 
surance amount of such individual is recom- 
puted pursuant to section 215(f). 

“(4) This subsection shall be applied after 
reduction under section 203(a) and after 
application of section 215(g), but before ap- 
plication of subsection (q). If the amount 
of any old-age insurance benefit, as increased 
under this subsection, is not a multiple of 
$0.10, it shall be reduced to the next lower 
multiple of $0.10.” 

(b) The last sentence of section 202(a) 
of such Act is amended by inserting “and 
subsection (w)” after “subsection (q)”. 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall be applicable with respect to old-age 
insurance benefits payable under title II of 
the Social Security Act for month beginning 
on and after September 1, 1967. 

Sec, 4, (a) Paragraphs (1), (3), and (4) 
(B) of subsection (f) of section 203 of the 
Social Security Act are each amended by 
striking out “$125” wherever it appears there- 
in and inserting in lieu thereof “$185”. 

(b) Paragraph (1) (A) of subsection (h) of 
section 203 of such Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “$125” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$185”. 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall be effective with respect to taxable years 
ending after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

Sec. 5. Section 202 of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“COST-OF-LIVING INCREASE IN BENEFITS 

„() (1) For purposes of this subsection— 

„(A) the term ‘price index’ means the an- 
nual average over a calendar year of the Con- 
sumer Price Index (all items—United States 
city average) published monthly by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics; and 
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“(B) the term ‘base period’ means the cal- 
endar year 1967. 

“(2) As soon after January 1, 1969, and as 
soon after January 1, of each succeeding year 
as there becomes available necessary data 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor, the Secretary shall 
determine the percentum of increase (if any) 
in the price index for the calendar year end- 
ing with the close of the preceding December 
over the price index for the base period. 
For each full 3 per centum of increase oc- 
curring in the price index for the latest 
calendar year with respect to which a de- 
termination is made in accordance with this 
paragraph over the price index for the base 
period, there shall be made, in accordance 
with the succeeding provisions of this sub- 
section, an increase of 3 per centum in the 
monthly insurance benefits payable under 
this title. 

“(3) Increases in such insurance benefits 
shall be effective for benefits payable with 
respect to months beginning on or after April 
1 of the year in which the most recent de- 
termination pursuant to paragraph (2) is 
made. 

(4) In determining the amount of any 
individual’s monthly insurance benefit for 
p of applying the provisions of sec- 
tion 203(a) (relating to reductions of bene- 
fits when necessary to preyent certain maxi- 
mum benefits from being exceeded), amounts 
payable by reason of this subsection shall 
not be regarded as part of the monthly bene- 
fit of such individual. 

“(5) Any increase to be made in the 
monthly benefits payable to or with respect 
to any individual shall be applied after all 
other provisions of this title relating to the 
amount of such benefit have been applied. 
If the amount of any increase payable by 
reason of the provisions of this subsection is 
not a multiple of $0.10, it shall be reduced to 
the next lower multiple of $0.10.” 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper] who was present in the 
Chamber to yield me this time. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. I was very glad to hear his 
constructive suggestions. It gives me 
some consolation because I have reached 
that magic age. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr: COOPER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I speak 
today on North Vietnam. My purpose is 
to ask our Government to consider 
thoroughly whether the expanding use of 
our vast power in North Vietnam will 
not lead us to a point where the last pos- 
sibility for a peaceful settlement of the 
war will be foreclosed. 

That point could be reached when the 
military power of the United States, ap- 
plied through ever increasing bombing, 
compels North Vietnam to ask Commu- 
nist China to come to its aid. 

If such a call is made, it is difficult to 
believe that Communist China, claiming 
leadership as the militant vanguard of 
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the Communist world, would stand by 
while a Communist state on its border 
goes down to crushing defeat. 

We cannot assume that the turmoil 
and struggle in Communist China will 
prevent it from intervening: It is more 
likely that it would subordinate its dif- 
ferences to meet its declared enemy, the 
United States. Seventeen years ago China 
belied our similar assumption and went 
to the aid of a neighboring Communist 
state, North Korea. History and com- 
monsense compel us to recognize that 
such an intervention can take place 
again. 

The situation at this time has some 
similarities with the confrontation of the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States over 
Cuba. In the Cuban crisis, the United 
States rightfully saw the U.S.S.R. as an 
intruder in the Western Hemisphere, 
threatening our security and made it 
clear that it would prevent any Soviet 
intervention. It may well be that Com- 
munist China considers the roles of the 
major actors today reversed—that the 
United States is threatening its security 
and interests. 

This is the confrontation—between the 
United States and Communist China— 
which I fear would foreclose the last 
possibility for a peacful settlement of 
the war. The United States would not 
back down, and I do not believe it likely 
that Communist China, having made its 
decision to enter the war, would do so. 

Such a confrontation opens another 
possibility that must be taken into ac- 
count. It is the increased support of 
North Vietnam and even of Communist 
China by the Soviet Union. The hardened 
position of the Soviet Union is being 
manifest today, and its support could 
grow through increased delivery of arms, 
by volunteers“ to man its sophisticated 
weapons, by provocation and harass- 
ments—all of which would increase 
dangerous tensions, and place new 
burdens on our thinned-out defenses. 

Overshadowing all is—and always is— 
the dread possibility that the matching 
of power by power will lead relentlessly 
to a third world war. 

It is to prevent such a confrontation 
which would forclose the chance for ne- 
gotiations—it is to lead again in the 
search for negotiation, that I ask our 
Government, acting in the full confidence 
that arises from its strength, to confine 
and restrain its bombing—if bomb it 
must—to infiltration routes near the de- 
militarized zone where men and supplies 
enter South Vietnam over the 17th par- 
allel, or through Laos. 

This is substantially the proposal I 
made on March 1, 1966, during the de- 
bate on the supplemental appropriations 
bill of 1966. My proposal then was made 
in the course of a colloquy with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore]. 

I said: 

The debate has indicated our concern with 
policy, and I believe it grows out of the fear 
that the war is going to be moved up, step 
by step, until finally we may find ourselves 
in a major war with China, unlimited in 
area and unlimited in weapons and forces. 
I I would agree that if North Vietnam and 
China intervened and intervened and inter- 
vened, there might be no limit. But I wish 
to say today I think there is a limit which 
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is within the control of the United States 
and its President—one which is within our 
control for trial. I think that the ad- 
ministration must decide whether or not it 
can maintain a situation where negotiations 
are possible. . . . Then the question is, “How 
can we maintain such a situation where ne- 
gotiations may be possible?” ... The war 
could be limited to its narrowest scope, to 
South Vietnam. The limitation would avoid 
escalation in forces and weapons, and help 
avoid possible intervention of China. I 
think this is a power which is in the hands 
of the administration. 


If we take the initiative, which I sug- 
gest today, and confine bombing to in- 
filtration routes entering South Vietnam, 
it would be a proof that the United 
States is ready to test the sincerity of the 
North Vietnam position—a position af- 
firmed by respected observers—that the 
cessation of bombing would lead to nego- 
tiations. Should this first initiative of re- 
straining bombing be met by an affirma- 
tive response on the part of North Viet- 
nam, then a second step could be taken: 
The bombing of North Vietnam in its 
totality could be suspended. I believe the 
North Vietnamese consider the bombing 
of its own territory as nonnegotiable. 

Should these initiatives I advocate be 
met by a true response of Hanoi, then 
the “unconditional negotiations” pro- 
posed by President Johnson at Johns 
Hopkins University in April 1965 would 
have a chance of acceptance and suc- 
cess. Old solutions—a return to the prin- 
ciples of the Geneva Conference—or new 
initiatives in the United Nations, or by a 
community of nations, as proposed 2 
years ago by Lester Pearson, of Canada, 
could prove avenues toward an honor- 
able peace. 

It will be said, and correctly so, that 
the course of action I propose involves 
risks. Our forces, for a time, may be sub- 
jected to intensified attacks near the de- 
militarized zone and elsewhere in South 
Vietnam. But we have been told that 
such attacks will occur—even though our 
bombing of North Vietnam has expanded 
in volume and in targets. And if they 
occur, it is difficult for me to believe that 
our country, with its well-trained forces 
and vast array of arms, would not be able 
to concentrate its power to protect the 
security of those who fight, and to pre- 
vent the entry of significant numbers of 
men and materiel into South Vietnam. 
It is painfully clear that expanded 
bombing has not accomplished these 
ends. 

The danger inherent in seeking a new 
initiative toward peace unconditionally— 
and I repeat “unconditionally”—by a 
limitation of the bombing in North Viet- 
nam is not as great as the danger of 
China’s intervention as a result of the 
war’s expansion. Nor would this new at- 
tempt to achieve negotiations be as dan- 
gerous as an increased involvement by 
the Soviet Union, and then the greater 
peril of world war III. 

We have made our point to North 
Vietnam, Communist China, the Viet- 
cong, and the world: Politically, the 
United States has shown a generous will- 
ingness to assist the people of South 
Vietnam move toward self-determina- 
tion. Militarily, our awesome power and 
the superb performance of our fighting 
men have made it apparent to all that 
North Vietnam cannot attain a military 
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victory and that the United States will 
not be driven out. 

It is because of our great power, and 
not because we lack it, that we can con- 
fidently restrain that power and again 
take the initiative toward a peaceful and 
honorable solution of the war in Viet- 
nam. 

I have spoken again and again in the 
Senate on Vietnam and Southeast Asia. 
In 1954, I opposed the proposal of some 
that American troops be sent to Viet- 
nam, In 1962, I opposed sending troops 
to Laos. Since 1962, noting our increas- 
ing involvement in Vietnam, I have 
urged year after year that the most 
urgent efforts be made toward negotia- 
tion and toward the reference of the 
Vietnam issue to the Geneva Conference 
or to the United Nations. 

In 1964, I voted for the Tonkin Bay 
resolution, but pointed out in a colloquy 
with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] that the resolution would be 
interpreted as approving in advance, ac- 
tion against North Vietnam, even the 
bombing of the territory and the cities 
of North Vietnam. I asked for immedi- 
ate efforts toward a peaceful solution. 

I shall quote one question I asked on 
that day, August 6, 1964: 

Under section 2, are we now providing the 
President, if he determines it necessary, the 
authority to attack cities and ports in North 
Vietnam, not primarily to prevent an attack 
upon oar Tonpa, but as he ene see fit 

event any further on agains’ 
South Vietnam? marr s 


Again, I said: 

Looking ahead, if the President decided it 
was necessary to use such force as could lead 
into war, will we give that authority. by this 
resolution? 


On March 25, 1965, in a speech of 
some length in the Senate, I said that 
President Johnson should announce that 
the United States would enter into 
“unconditional negotiations“ with North 
Vietnam, as he did in his Johns Hopkins 
speech in April of that year. 

What I said then has connection with 
what I am saying today. I quote a point 
of my speech: 

I believe that our Government is prescrib- 
ing conditions as a prerequisite to negotia- 
tions which will not be accepted. 

The Communist Chinese and the North 
Vietnamese have announced as a condition 
of negotiation that the United States must 
withdraw from South Vietnam. This is a 
condition which the President rightfully says 
cannot, and will not be accepted. But our 
Government has imposed its own condition— 
that it is not prepared to enter into negotia- 
tions until the intervention and aggression of 
North Vietnam ceases. This is the object of 
our presence in Vietnam, but I think it 
unlikely that the Communists will agree to 
this condition for negotiations, as we will 
not agree to their condition that the United 
States withdraw. It is a kind of demand from 
both sides for unconditional surrender. I be- 
lieve it more reasonable to say that we are 
prepared to enter into true negotiations, for 
in the course of negotiation, the United 
States could marshal its ts and in- 
fluence against the intervention of the Com- 
munists, and seek a settlement consistent 
with our objectives in South Vietnam. 


Mr. President, what I said then is ap- 
plicable today because I believe if there 
is any chance to move toward a settle- 
ment, the action we take such as the 
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limitation initiated of bombing I propose 
as a first step, must be with precondition, 
with all the risks it involves. 

In January and March 1966, after 
visits to Vietnam, I urged the continued 
cessation of bombing to give time to 
search further for negotiation. 

I refer to these statements, excerpts 
from which I will place in the RECORD at 
a later date, simply to indicate my con- 
stant position throughout the years that 
our increased involvement would lead 
to graver dangers. I have also pointed 
out the necessity of making every effort 
to achieve negotiations and a peaceful, 
honorable solution. This is my position 
today. 

Throughout the course of the Vietnam 
debate I have thought that it would do 
no good to make it a partisan issue. The 
awful decisions are President Johnson’s 
decisions as they were President Tru- 
man’s, President Eisenhower's, and 
President Kennedy’s. I have believed 
that the purposes and motives of our 
country toward Vietnam under all four— 
whatever their results—have been honor- 
able, generous, and courageous. I have 
supported those who fight for our 
country. I support our country. 

But I make my proposal today, as I 
have in past years, because Vietnam 
weighs heavily on my mind and on the 
minds of my fellow legislators and 
countrymen. I do so because the conse- 
quences of failing to find a peaceful solu- 
tion of the war in Vietnam are grim 
indeed. 

We have witnessed over past years the 
failure of repeated efforts to bring about 
negotiations. It is said that despite the 
efforts of the U.S. Government, the door 
to negotiations has been firmly closed by 
Ho Chi Minh and the Government of 
North Vietnam in Hanoi. The recent 
exchange of letters between President 
Johnson and Ho Chi Minh gives some 
validity to that view. 

I believe that this war will eventually 
be settled by negotiation. In 1954, there 
seemed to be no possibility of negotia- 
tion, yet the Geneva conference was 
convened. In 1961 and 1962, when there 
seemed to be little possibility of negotia- 
tion regarding Laos, negotiations did 
take place, and the Korean war ended 
through negotiations. 

The United States is a great country— 
fortunate, and mighty in strength. We 
have been blessed by a system of govern- 
ment which holds that the affairs of na- 
tions and men can be governed by reason 
and justice. Our strength and our free 
system give to our country, more than 
to many others, a large measure of 
choice and influence toward war or 


peace. 

I believe it is in our self-interest—and 
in recognition of our responsibility as a 
great and humane country—to make 
again a new initiative toward peace. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I wish to commend the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky for a very timely and 
thought-provoking speech. No Member 
of the Senate is more familiar with 
Southeast Asia and its people than the 
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Senator from Kentucky who served as 
Ambassador to India for several years. 
He understands better than many of 
us do what these people are thinking 
about, what motivates them, and what 
could happen there. 

I was very much opposed to getting 
into this war, as was the Senator from 
Kentucky. I recall a meeting at the White 
House at the time the decision was being 
made to send combat troops to South 
Vietnam. I visited with the President one 
evening along with several other Sena- 
tors. President Johnson had asked us to 
come over to the White House to discuss 
the serious problems we were then en- 
countering in South Vietnam and what 
future course we should follow. When 
asked my opinion, I told President John- 
son that unless we could get substantial 
assistance from our alties, we should not 
send combat troops over there and should 
not get involved in a land war in Asia. 

How we got into the war there is his- 
tory. There are only two courses of ac- 
tion to follow, as I see the situation: to 
fight and fight to win; and, at the same 
time, to do everything we can to find a 
peaceful and honorable solution. 

The Senator from Kentucky has made 
a great contribution. I believe there is 
much merit to his proposal that we first 
cease much of our present bombing of 
North Vietnam and concentrate and even 
accelerate bombing of the infiltration 
routes into South Vietnam near the de- 
militarized zone and even in Laos if nec- 
essary. There might be some military 
advantage to increasing our bombing 
there and to lessening it in some of the 
other areas. 

Certainly, bombing thus far has been 
heavy and costly and has not stopped in- 
filtration of troops and supplies to the 
Vietcong with which to fight the war. 
This war has been going on for some time 
and it could go on for years and years to 
come. I am fearful that even after we 
win—and we shall win one day—it will 
be necessary for us to keep several hun- 
dreds of thousands of troops there for 
years to come. To do otherwise would 
create a vacuum and permit the Chinese 
to move in. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator for 
his kindness and for his valuable and 
constructive contribution. 

(Several Senators addressed 
Chair.) 

Mr. COOPER. I had told the Senator 
from Oregon that I would yield to him. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the Senator from Kentucky for 
another demonstration of his record of 
great statesmanship in the Senate. He 
and I have served here together for a 
long time. I have, as he knows, the high- 
est regard for his statesmanship, not- 
withstanding the fact that we may dis- 
agree to some extent on various items, 
as we differ in degree but only in degree, 
in regard to the war in Vietnam. There 
is no question about the facts of the 
record of the Senator from Kentucky: In 
1954, as the Senator from Kentucky 
pointed out today, he consistently op- 
posed or disapproved our getting involved 
in Vietnam in the first place. He has a 
consistent record of seeking deescala- 
tion rather than escalation. It is his posi- 
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tion that we cannot get out by just with- 
drawing overnight, which has been my 
position. 

We cannot get out, but I want to say 
and be the witness here again today, al- 
though the record needs no witness, that 
the Senator from Kentucky has been one 
of the very few men in the Senate who 
recognize that we never really made un- 
conditional offers to negotiate, that our 
offers to negotiate played up by the ad- 
ministration as unconditional involved 
only semantics. The Senator from 
Kentucky has given once again the 
answer to the claim that our offers to 
negotiate have been unconditional. In 
fact, they never have been. He has 
pointed out one of the conditions which 
prevailed as a basis for the offers; 
namely, that North Vietnam must make 
certain commitments or enter into cer- 
tain understandings with the United 
States before there can be negotiation, 
such as not infiltrating—as though they 
did not have the same right to infiltrate 
as the United States has infiltrated over 
these years. Before the afternoon is over, 
I shall be involved in another colloquy 
bearing upon another approach to the 
Vietnam problem, but right now I want 
to commend the Senator because I think 
we have reached the point where we have 
got to find another solution to the prob- 
lem over there other than one so often 
talked about; namely, winning and 
getting out. 

In our time, we will never get out, no 
matter what we win. We will have to stay 
there, as the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Younc] has just pointed out, with 
several hundred thousand men to enforce 
the victory after we have won a military 
surrender; and a military surrender, we 
know, produces no peace. 

I pay my highest respects to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. He knows the great 
assistance he has been to me over these 
many years of joint service in the Senate 
as we have talked privately and per- 
sonally about the great problems of for- 
eign policy. 

Although we have not always reached 
complete agreement, I want to thank 
him publicly for the great help he has 
been to me. He has raised the level of 
this dialog today by the great speech 
he has just made. As one Senator, I wish 
to thank him for it. 

Mr. COOPER. Let me respond by 
thanking the Senator for his kind com- 
ments. 

I remember, as early as 1961 and 1962, 
the Senator from Oregon took to the 
floor of the Senate when hardly anyone 
was talking about Vietnam, and I re- 
member his raising the question of our 
increasing involvement there, and he 
has done so steadily since that time. 

As he said, we do not exactly agree on 
everything, but I think we do agree upon 
the proposition that in escalating this 
war we are not going to settle it. I also 
agree wholly on the question of uncon- 
ditional negotiations. The point I made 
on March 25, 1965, have made since, and 
make again today, is that I thought it 
would involve risk. We must admit that, 
and within the competence of our own 
great strength and power, which is great- 
er than that of any other country in the 
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world. and, cognizant of that respon- 
sibility, because we have that strength 
and power, move toward either war or 
peace. We can take those risks, I believe, 
and unconditionally make this effort, 
first, to limit the bombing and, second, 
if that has any success, to suspend the 
bombing completely if there really is a 
movement toward negotiation. I say this 
with love and respect for my country. I 
think the choice is in our hands. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
want to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky for the candid and 
forthright speech he has just delivered 
on the floor. I think that he is coming 
very close to the mark when he points 
out the possibility of a confrontation 
with China, a possibility which could 
become a probability. It is a direction in 
which we are heading more and more 
each day. 

I also commend the Senator from 
Kentucky for recalling to the Senate the 
situation which developed in Korea when 
the 38th parallel was crossed and we 
went up toward the Yalu River. At that 
time, it will be remembered, all our in- 
telligence people told us that there would 
be no interference by the Chinese. Even 
General MacArthur said so. But when 
we hit the Yalu, there was Chinese in- 
tervention, and we all know what hap- 
pened after that. 

The same thing could very possibly 
happen in North Vietnam. That is one 
of the factors about which I am very, 
very concerned. 

I am glad also that the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky has indicated, 
should this happen, there would be a 
strong possibility of the Soviet Union 
and Peking coming together despite the 
fact that the gulf between them right 
now is wide and deep and real; but if it 
came to a confrontation with us, I have 
no doubt that this gulf would be bridged 
over temporarily, that those two Com- 
munist countries would get together, that 
they would act as a unit against us. 

Then, of course, the distinguished Sen- 
ator pointed out the possibility as to how 
the bombing can be decreased, not 
stopped. He indicates also that the ob- 
jective of air bombardment, to stop the 
infiltration of men and materiel south- 
ward from North Vietnam failed to bring 
Hanoi to the conference table. Both have 
failed and I do not believe that escala- 
tory bombardment, step by step, will cre- 
ate any different picture, no matter how 
much the advocates of air power say that 
it will. 

Thus, I think we should be aware that 
we had better seek an alternative before 
we suddenly discover realities which we 
might not wish to confront. Of course, 
as the Senator says, what he recom- 
mends does involve risks; but any policy 
we undertake at this time involves risks. 
It is better to take risks while there is 
time than to take no risks at all and have 
to face up to a possible confrontation. 

There is more I would like to talk 
about, but all I want to say at this time 
is that I am delighted that the Senator 
has made reference to the possibility of 
the United Nations being used, among 
other ways and means to bring this mat- 
ter to the negotiating table. But I com- 
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mend the Senator for offering a sensible, 
honorable way out of a situation which 
is becoming more and more impassable, 
more and more difficult, and which offers 
fewer and fewer alternatives with the 
passage of time. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator, He 
has expressed better than I; that we are 
moving toward a situation where I fear 
there will be no alternatives and the 
chance of peaceful settlement will be 
foreclosed. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. MORTON. First, I commend my 
colleague for his very perspective state- 
ment, one that contains real substance, 
in that it has a concrete suggestion for 
action on the part of this country. 

I was interested in the Senator’s draw- 
ing a parallel with Cuba, where the situ- 
ation was reversed, and the comment the 
Senator made, which was borne out and 
repeated by the majority leader, that 
risks are involved. 

As the Senator points out, his proposal 
may involve risks, but the very presence 
of 500,000 troops in South Vietnam, 
within a few hundred miles of the Chi- 
nese border, is in itself a great risk. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator has stated 
my view correctly. I am not here to hold 
any brief—and I know my colleague from 
Kentucky is not—for North Vietnam. I 
am talking about our own posture. We 
have expanded our troop strength, and 
the movement of our troops over the 17th 
parallel would cause China to consider 
that her own security and interests are 
in danger. 

I wrote the speech before I read Chou 
En-lai’s statement—which I read only 
this morning—in which he said that the 
passage of our troops over the North 
Vietnam border would be followed by 
Communist China’s intervention. 

But even if U.S. forces do not cross, 
and I have no reason to believe that they 
will—none at all—my point is that if 
North Vietnam appears to be collapsing 
under our bombing, I cannot imagine 
that Communist China would jeopardize 
its own attempted claims to Communist 
leadership by standing passively by and 
seeing North Vietnam go down. 

It would be better for South Vietnam, 
for North Vietnam, and certainly better 
for the United States, if the United 
States will continue to take initiatives to- 
ward a peaceful solution. 

Mr. MORTON. The point I wanted to 
make is that, regardless of the immorali- 
ty or amorality of the position of a cer- 
tain government, if 500,000 Communist 
Chinese troops were within 400 miles of 
the borders of the United States, say, in 
the southern part of Mexico or some- 
where in Canada, and they started mov- 
ing toward the borders of our country, 
we certainly would react very strongly, 
without worrying too much about wheth- 
er we were wrong or right. 

Mr. COOPER. There would be an 
immediate reaction. 

Mr. MORTON. And without any con- 
sideration of our strength as compared 
with theirs. 

I believe the Senator put into focus the 
question of bombing, too, when he stated 
that we should confine and restrain our 
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bombing to infiltration routes near the 
demilitarized zone where men and sup- 
plies enter South Vietnam over the 17th 
parallel, or through Laos. 

It has been my impression that the 
reason for the bombing has been a pre- 
ventive one, not to lay waste North Viet- 
nam, but to stop North Vietnam’s ability 
to conduct acts of aggression, to stop 
their supplies and forces from going into 
South Vietnam—in other words, to inter- 
dict supplies and troops going over the 
border. 

Suggestions have been made as to how 
we can best interdict these supplies. The 
suggestion of my colleague from Ken- 
tucky, it seems to me, offers an opportu- 
nity for such interdiction without in- 
curring the condemnation—not so much 
the criticism, but the condemnation—of 
so many people throughout the world, 
and here in this country. 

I commend the Senator for making 
this forthright speech, which is consist- 
ent with his suggestions and recommen- 
dations and observations of the last 5 
years, and is one which, if the adminis- 
tration will study it, gives us a patch of 
blue on the horizon as a way out of this 
dilemma. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank my colleague. 
We have had many, many talks on this 
issue and I respect his knowledge very 
much. 

One of the conditions first proposed by 
North Vietnam was a permanent cessa- 
tion of our bombing of North Vietnam. 
Later, according to some analysis, its 
modified position was for an uncondi- 
tional cessation of bombing, which can 
be interpreted to mean that the bombing 
stop without any preconditions. My prop- 
ositions calls first for a deescalation of 
the area of bombing, and second, for a 
cessation of bombing if North Vietnam 
responds. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator knows of 
my deep respect and affection for him. 
I have listened to his address this after- 
noon with admiration. I think those of 
us who have been reviewing the history 
of the Korean conflict find it partic- 
ularly poignant, these days, to read that 
when American troops were moving into 
North Korea, ever closer to the Yalu, 
President Truman was repeatedly ad- 
vised by those highly placed in the Pen- 
tagon and in the State Department—one 
of whom was the present Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk—that the Chinese 
would not intervene. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator may 
have 15 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. We know, of course, 
that this assessment proved wrong. With 
the intervention of the Chinese, we were 
faced with a war of an entirely different 
character and dimension. 

When one thinks back on those days, it 
seems rather extraordinary that the 
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Chinese did choose to intervene, partic- 
ularly when one remembers that we were 
the only country in the world then pos- 
sessed of nuclear weapons. Still the 
Chinese entered the war. 

So the Senator makes a very strong 
point when he concentrates his atten- 
tion upon the danger that continued es- 
calation may once again result in the 
intervention of China in the war in 
Vietnam. 

I find it difficult, considering the ex- 
tent of the present war, to relate this 
country’s own interests, whether meas- 
ured in military, strategic, or political 
terms, with the great size of our existing 
involvement in Vietnam. 

But if the struggle is to grow even 
larger, if it is to lead us into a war with 
China, then we face a tragedy, the costs 
of which are impossible to calculate and 
the end impossible to foresee. 

I hope that the Senator’s arguments 
will be carefully weighed, and that we 
keep this war within manageable limits. 
It seems to me it has reached the stage 
where we face two alternatives: either a 
settlement of the war at the conference 
table, or a continued military effort to 
suppress the revolt in South Vietnam 
against the Saigon government. 

Whether it goes in one direction or the 
other, the Senator's advice is good. He is 
to be strongly commended for making 
this courageous speech. I am particularly 
impressed with one statement in the 
speech, which I think could help give us 
better perspective if we would think 
more about it. This has to do with the 
view that China must take of us, with 
so large an Army engaged on the main- 
land of Asia, so close to Chinese fron- 
tiers. It is quite impossible for me to 
conceive of the United States permitting 
any comparable intervention in the 
Western Hemisphere by either an Asian 
or a European power. Since the days of 
our Nation’s infancy, when President 
Monroe first proclaimed the doctrine 
that bears his name, we have made it 
clear to the world that the whole of the 
Western Hemisphere is our own sphere 
of influence, where we will abide no mili- 
tary intervention by any foreign power, 
European or Asian. 

So I thank the Senator for his speech. 
I hope that this war will not spread fur- 
ther, and that by confining it to its pres- 
ent limits, focusing upon the South, 
where the insurrection exists and where 
it must be dealt with, one way or another, 
we can avoid the kind of catastrophe 
that would occur if escalation leads to 
war—China, and perhaps a third world 
war—the final war for all engaged should 
it become a nuclear war. 

I know the Senator has all of these 
sobering considerations very much in 
mind, and I commend him for having 
spoken so forthrightly to the subject to- 
day. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank my friend from 
Idaho very much. 

I yield now to the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I hope that 
the administration will take note of what 
the Senator from Kentucky has said. I 
suggest they ought seriously to consider 
that instead of escalating the war 
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further, we undertake to seek means of 
deescalation. There is no question that 
the present policy of escalating higher 
and higher is bringing us pretty close to 
a world calamity. 

I well recall that when it was decided 
to bomb North Vietnam in the first place, 
our military advisers stated that would 
bring the North Vietnamese to a confer- 
ence table in a short time, that it would 
not take very long. In fact, we were as- 
sured in 1962, I believe, that 16,000 Amer- 
icans in Vietnam would certainly be 
sufficient to handle the situation, and we 
would be getting at least some of them 
out before Christmas. 

But as each move on our part has gone 
a little farther, our success is still much 
farther in the distance than it was be- 
fore, and the advisers, who did not give 
too good advice in the first place, now say 
we have not won because the war is not 
big enough, it is not intense enough. So 
they make it a little bigger. Now we have 
come to the point where they cannot 
make it much bigger without taking in 
new territories; and if we take in the new 
territory, new countries as opposition, it 
will undoubtedly mean that we would, 
before long, be using the ultimate in 
weapons. 

I do not know whether people realize 
what an atomic weapon would do. Cer- 
tainly even a 20-megaton atomic bomb 
would take Seattle right off the map— 
and then where would airplane manu- 
facturers be? They are doing very well 
at the moment. 

A 50 megaton bomb would take Los 
Angeles off the map, and blind or cripple 
every person living within 50 miles of 
where the bomb landed. 

So I hope that the administration will 
take note of what the Senator has said. 
I realize we cannot withdraw abruptly 
at the present time, and keep our posi- 
tion in the world as it is now. But since 
escalation has not succeeded, I think it 
is entirely possible that deescalation 
might have a better effect, because no 
one can tell me that the North Vietnam- 
ese people, and Ho Chi Minh and his 
friends, would not like to find some way 
out of this war themselves. They have 
taken terrific punishment—they must 
have and we are taking it, too. I noticed 
last week that our casualties increased to 
some 2,100. That is a lot. That is a rate of 
more than 100,000 a year. 

The cost of the war is growing greatly, 
and the administration does not seem to 
want to face up to it. They talk about a 
6-percent, across-the-board increase in 
the income tax—that would be a drop in 
the bucket toward paying for the 
cost of this war. It would require at least, 
in my opinion, 20 percent—I am not a tax 
expert, so I ask Senators to take that 
opinion for what it may be worth—if we 
are going to escalate any further. On the 
other hand, if we are to maintain the war 
at its present intensity, we might as well 
understand that we must have universal 
conscription. I have had calls today from 
two people who have just been called to 
serve, and who say it would severely in- 
terfere with their business and the busi- 
ness of the community if they had to go. 

They are right about it. It will inter- 
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fere with the business of every commu- 
nity, as people continue to be called. 

If we are to have a war, we shall have 
to have price and wage controls. If we 
are to continue the war at its present in- 
tensity, allocation of materials will be 
necessary. I know of one plant in my own 
State, which employed, I think, about 
seven or eight hundred, which laid off 
half of them just a week or two ago, ac- 
cording to the local paper, because they 
were not producing strictly war ma- 
terials. So there is a price to pay, and the 
price will get higher and higher the 
farther the war reaches geographically 
and the farther it stretches into the 
future. 

As I have stated, I do not think we can 
get out abruptly now, but we can do bet- 
ter than we have been doing. Certainly 
we do not have to go on until we find 
ourselves at war with three-quarters of 
the world with national and world dis- 
aster as our reward. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I join 
with my colleagues in commending the 
Senator from Kentucky for the presenta- 
tion he has made today. It is important 
because of the seriousness of the sub- 
ject. It is a subject which has become 
more serious as the escalation of the war 
has continued. 

I think it important also because the 
Senator makes this statement in the face 
of observations by many with reference 
to something which is called the right to 
dissent. Almost every day some spokes- 
man for the administration says that we 
have a right to dissent, whether it is an 
Under Secretary of Defense, the Secre- 
tary of State, or some other official. 

I think the very terminology is some- 
what offensive in that none of us are 
asserting a right to dissent. There is no 
guarantee of the right of dissent in the 
Constitution, but there is rather clear 
language concerning the right of free- 
dom of speech, which is simply a reflec- 
tion of our obligation to speak the truth. 

I think in a very special way this obli- 
gation rests upon Members of the Sen- 
ate when they deal with the question 
of foreign policy, because under the Con- 
stitution, in addition to the President, 
Members of the Senate have a very spe- 
cial and unique obligation concerning the 
foreign policy of this country. 

I think that if the men who drafted 
our Constitution had anticipated a time 
when foreign policy would be as im- 
portant to the country as it is now, they 
would have provided some different pro- 
cedure whereby our suggestions could 
be brought to bear on the decision. 

This is not the case. So we are called 
upon to use the means and devices avail- 
able to us, and the principal one is that 
of speaking out on the floor of the Senate. 

Our responsibility arises from the of- 
fice of Senator itself, our constitutional 
responsibility, and the importance of the 
subject. 

We have an obligation to speak out 
on this most serious question and to 
state our views so that somehow we may 
help to bring about a proper judgment 
and understanding of the problem ex- 
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isting today and have some bearing on 
the way in which that decision is made. 

It appears that we are on the threshold 
of a period in which demands for some 
kind of all-out and total war may be 
made. Once that demand is made, the 
disposition is for the country to make 
a kind of total response, and what should 
be a shared objective—so far as the con- 
clusion can be objective—made on a ra- 
tional basis becomes overburdened with 
demands for attacks on China and total 
war. 

These are forces that are likely to 
take hold. For all these reasons, I com- 
mend the Senator from Kentucky and 
join with him in the hope of sustaining 
the position which he has taken on the 
floor of the Senate today. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. My speech is not the only 
one that has been made on this subject. 

We should take an initiative before 
that time arrives which the Senator has 
so well described when events and emo- 
tions lead to the point where there is no 
turning back. 

As always, I have enjoyed the subtle 
comments of the Senator about dissent. 
It is now being discovered in the United 
States that there is a constitutional right 
to dissent—and as the Senator said—to 
express one’s view is not new. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I join with 
my colleagues in commending the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky for raising this 
question at this time. 

It seems to me the substance of the 
suggestion is to remind us, as we remind 
ourselves every day, that we ought to re- 
search, rethink, and restudy this uncer- 
tainty without a single break and with- 
out a single lag. Our determination is 
simply to impose a restraint on forces 
that have provoked many genuine fears 
in Asia concerning the future prospects 
of peace and stability there, particularly 
in the smaller countries. 

That being our declared objective, to 
try to follow the course of a return of 
stability in Asia, it would certainly be 
the height of folly if through careless- 
ness, inadvertence, or unintention, or by 
some provocative act of our own, we 
should plunge the nations of Asia into a 
far more serious conflict that, with wis- 
dom and restraint, have been avoided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator may 
be permitted to continue for an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. I think this is the real 
point the Senator is making today, that 
we do not want either to be reckless or 
ill considered in what we do, or unmind- 
ful of the consequences of what we may 
be doing. 

I have listened to several of my col- 
leagues express their feelings concerning 
what this subject means to them. That 
is where we come to a parting of the 
ways. In many of these instances, some 
suggest we approach Southeast Asia and 
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our position there as though this situa- 
tion is expendable—that we wish we had 
not gotten into this position and wish we 
could get out. We must separate those 
who approach it from that point of view 
and those—like myself—who believe it is 
rather important that we are there, and 
that we should try to see this through, 
successfully. 

I think we have made it clear, that our 
fundamental policy should not be 
Scrapped because of the worrisome mo- 
ments occasioned by noises being made 
around the world about China. 

This is a fundamental precept that 
regulated our conduct in Europe and to- 
day regulates our conduct in Asia. It 
concerns the danger and the undesirabil- 
ity of either of those continents coming 
under the sway of any one major power. 

It is that concern that should move 
us all. We are mindful of the many dif- 
ferences between Asia and Europe in 
some respects. But we also remember 
how we nursed the desperate hope in the 
thirties, that somehow the threat of 
somebody there becoming more power- 
ful and dominating the continent might 
go away. 

I would hope that, while we do not 
know for sure what we always ought to 
do today, we have learned from the thir- 
ties at least how not to do it; namely, 
that when we have made a determina- 
tion based on the best of the wisdom that 
we can command, that these are the 
critical areas that do and can determine 
the course of events of the future, there 
we must stand. 

It is in the pursuit of that kind of con- 
viction that we find the main course of 
our foreign policy in the wake of World 
War I— both in Berlin and Korea. The 
same holds true for Southeast Asia. 

When we take such a stand, that stand 
has to be based not upon whether it dis- 
turbs any jobs in our country, nor 
upon whether we can get by cheaply, nor 
whether it requires total manpower or 
helps to keep the economy rolling. Our 
stand must be made because it makes a 
difference and is vital, as the Senator has 
described, to the stability of the coun- 
tries around the world. 

When we measure our responsibilities 
in the latter category, it is then rather 
irrelevant whether we ought to call up 
more manpower or as to what effect it 
may have on a factory payroll that is 
geared to the defense effort. 

I think what we need to measure is how 
with restraint and rational assessment 
we can succeed or prevail in our basic 
position in Southeast Asia for which we 
have already paid a rather considerable 
price. 

To talk of whether an increase of 
bombardment or a decrease of some 
other kind of measure will induce nego- 
tiations really gets the cart before the 
horse. 

Mr. COOPER. That is where I will 
have to disagree with the Senator. 

Mr. McGEE. I respect the Senator’s 
disagreement. He is a far wiser man 
than I am on these questions. He has had 
a great deal more experience. 

But I believe our goal is to try to re- 
strain the forces that are clearly on the 
loose in that part of Asia; to try to deny 
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to them the goals that they thought per- 
haps they could achieve rather easily and 
rather readily. Whether you bring that 
about by negotiation, whether you bring 
it about simply by firmness and deter- 
mination, or whether it simply dies down, 
are things that we cannot predetermine. 
It takes more than one nation or one 
capital or one set of leaders to determine 
those things. 

So I share with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky the imperative requirement that 
the limits of this conflict be kept up- 
permost and in front of us at all times. 
But I believe we must also view South- 
east Asia as a critical area of the world 
where we cannot and must not let day- 
to-day events, based on a desperate de- 
sire to encourage peace gestures, tie our 
fundamental policy rationale into frus- 
trated knots. 

Therefore, Mr. President, we are re- 
versing the priorities of things to believe 
that negotiation is the only way or the 
first way or the indispensable way to 
terminate this conflict. I wish it would 
happen that way. But I believe there are 
some things worse than failing to settle 
it by negotiation. One of the things that 
would be worse would be to proceed to 
take the next step of retreat and with- 
drawal, for which I believe we would pay 
a far greater price somewhere else later. 

There is no such thing as a cheaper 
place or a cheaper time, and I believe we 
should have learned this lesson from an 
earlier interval of our history. 

So I would urge that we be restrained. 
I would urge that we not be so obsessed 
with what China may or may not do that 
we forget the reason for our presence 
there in the first place. 

We have made no declarations toward 
China, about China, that threaten China, 
and the Chinese know that—plus the 
fact that we have likewise followed a 
policy of considerable restraint concern- 
ing her southern frontiers. I would hope 
that we continue in that measured re- 
straint. But I believe that you have to be 
willing to take what some, I suppose, call 
the calculated risk, in order to achieve a 
basic policy position. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand very well 
the viewpoint of the Senator from 
Wyoming, and I appreciate his candor in 
speaking. 

I must say that since we became in- 
volved in this war, I have not argued 
much about the reasons we became in- 
volved. I believe I could do so. But we 
have become involved, and that is the 
point of departure. 

I do not speak today from any fear 
that we cannot maintain our military 
position, and I do not speak solely be- 
cause of the events about which we have 
been reading in the last 2 or 3 days. I 
have said before in past years what I have 
said today. 

I am simply arguing that because of 
our great strength, because of our power, 
and because we have the influence to 
make a choice, we should make the un- 
conditional effort. I purpose to see if 
there will be any response from North 
Vietnam; I believe that it is better for 
this war to be settled through negotia- 
tion than by the catastrophe of war. 
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VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 
OF THE VENEZUELAN CONGRESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is my 
honor and privilege to welcome to the 
floor of the Senate on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and on be- 
half of the entire Senate, six Members 
of the Parliament of Venezuela who are 
Deputies of their House of Representa- 
tives and visitors to this country in con- 
ference with our Government at this 
time. 

Let me say to them that all of us in 
the Senate recognize that Venezuela is 
one of the great constitutional govern- 
ments of South America. It is a country 
which recognizes the importance of con- 
stitutionalism to the freedom and per- 
petuation of the freedom of its people. 

They honor us with their presence 
today, and we welcome them enthusiasti- 
cally. We look forward to our conferences 
with them, in the hope that at the end 
of those conferences they will better 
understand the views of the United 
States, at both the executive and con- 
gressional levels, concerning mutual 
problems. 

Mr. President, I will insert in the 
Recorp, after I have introduced the Dep- 
uties, the biographical material per- 
taining to each one of them, but now it 
is my great honor and pleasure to in- 
troduce Dr. Pedro Segnini La Cruz, Dr. 
Luis La Corte, Dr. Gonzalo Suarez, Dr. 
Amilcar Gomez, Dr. Luis Enrique Oberto 
G., and Dr. Nectario Andrade Labarca. 

Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, these Dep- 
uties from the House of Representatives 
in Venezuela, I am sure, would be pleased 
to meet Members of the Senate who now 
would like personally to greet them in 
the back of the Chamber. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
biographical information on our distin- 
guished visitors. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical material was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
THUMBNAIL SKETCHES OF MEMBERS OF VENE- 

ZUELAN CONGRESS IN NORTH AMERICAN AS- 

SOCIATION SEMINAR GROUP 

Dr. Pedro Segnini La Cruz: National Demo- 
cratic Front Party; deputy for the state of 
Trujillo; party whip; former Minister of Ag- 
riculture; Chairman of Committee on Eco- 
nomie Affairs; economist; professor of econ- 
omy at Andres Bello University in Caracas. 

Dr. Luis La Corte: Democratic Action Par- 
ty; deputy for the state of Trujillo; member 
of the Committee of the Interior (public 
safety, police affairs, etc.) ; lawyer. 

Dr. Gonzalo Suarez: Popular Democratic 
Front Party; deputy for the State of Aragua; 
Chairman of the Committee on Social Af- 
fairs of the Chamber; labor lawyer expert. 

Dr. Amilcar Gomez: Democratic Republi- 
can Party; deputy for the state of Bolivia; 
Chairman of the Committee on Public Serv- 
ices (transportation, communications, etc.) 
of the Chamber. 

Dr. Luis Enrique Oberto G: Christian So- 
cial (COPEI) Party; deputy for the Federal 
District (Caracas); Engineer. 

Dr. Nectario Andrade Labarca: Christian 
Social (COPEI) Party; deputy for the state 
of Zulia; Dean of Law School, Zulia Uni- 
versity (Maracaibo). 
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AMENDMENT OF PEACE CORPS ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1031) to amend the Peace 
Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The com- 
mittee amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

That section 3(b) of the Peace Corps Act, 
as amended, which authorizes appropriations 
to carry out the purposes of that Act, is 
amended by striking out 1967“ and 
“$118,700,000", respectively. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that is the committee amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I move 
that on line 7 of the bill, the figures 
“$115,700,000” be substituted for “$118,- 
700,000”. This motion, if adopted, will 
cut the amount to be allocated by $3 
million. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe we were 
mistaken. This amendment should be to 
the committee amendment, I believe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask unanimous 
consent that the previous vote be re- 
scinded, and that the Senator from Ohio 
be allowed to offer his amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio to the 
committee amendment. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 1, line 7, strike the numeral and 
insert “$115,700,000.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have discussed this matter with the ma- 
jority leader, the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Witt1ams], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHEe], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

I have already made a statement about 
the general purposes of the Peace Corps. 
I well understand the reasons given by 
the Senator from Delaware, the Senator 
from Oregon, and the Senator from Ohio. 
While I thoroughly approve of the work 
of the Peace Corps, there are, of course, 
other overriding considerations, and in 
the interest of harmony and of getting 
along with this bill, I, as chairman, would 
be prepared to accept the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in sup- 
port of my amendment, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
an excerpt from the committee report 
beginning at the bottom of page 6, run- 
ning completely through page 7, and 
ending before the words “Committee 
Recommendation” on page 8. This state- 
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ment points out the increased cost of 
administering the Peace Corps, as the 
cost has risen in the last 3 years. It also 
comments on the proposal of sending a 
large number of Peace Corps workers to 
Micronesia. That is the principal basis 
of my amendment. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The percentages that administrative ex- 
penses represent to total obligations have 
been noted below the totals for those ex- 
penses and the committee calls attention to 
them to stress its concern about the in- 
creased slice of total resources going into 
administration. It expressed this concern 
once before in its 1965 report on Peace Corps 
Act amendments when, at a time that these 
expenses were going downward percentage- 
wise, it stated: 

“Although the relationship between ad- 
ministrative and program expenses is im- 
proving, the committee believes that further 
progress can be made in this direction with- 
out impairing progress on projects in the 
field.” 

The committee reiterates that concern, 
with emphasis, at this time. 

There is one other item In the administra- 
tive budget to which the committee gave 
special attention—the item on research. Mr. 
Vaughn testified that the Peace Corps had 
not acted on the committee’s statement last 
year that it “would welcome greater em- 
phasis on evaluation studies designed to de- 
termine what lasting impact the Peace Corps 
has made in communities and areas which 
it is no longer serving.” The committee hopes 
that the Peace Corps will do so in the future. 


COMMENTS ON THE PEACE CORPS PROGRAM IN 
MICRONESIA 


Considerable attention was devoted during 
the committee hearing to the Peace Corps 
program in Micronesia—a term describing 
the former Japanese trust territory under 
the League of Nations comprising the Mar- 
shall, Mariana, and Caroline Islands. At the 
end of World War II, these islands were 
placed under a United Nations trusteeship 
administered by the United States. The esti- 
mated population is about 90,000. 

In the spring of 1966, the President, at the 
suggestion of Ambassador Goldberg and Sec- 
retary of the Interior Udall urged “the 
greatest possible involvement on the part of 
the Peace Corps” in the development of 
Micronesia. The Peace Corps responded to 
this request to the extent that there are 
now 458 volunteers in place or one volun- 
teer to every 195 Micronesians. At the end of 
fiscal year 1968 there will be 665 volunteers, 
or one for each 130 Micronesians. 

These volunteers are engaged in what Mr. 
Vaughn described at the hearings as pro- 
moting change in a major way.” 

“The Peace Corps wanted to make a real 
contribution and a real impact in a few 
years on the nature of this economy and this 
society. So we have launched an allout attack 
on disease, on illiteracy, on methods of in- 
creasing productivity, and diversifying pro- 
duction. We are providing services and co- 
operation and leadership that these societies 
have never had before.” 

Mr. Vaughn also described the Micronesia 
effort as a “pilot program.” 

While the aims and purposes of this pilot 
program are certainly admirable the com- 
mittee questions whether they are consistent 
with the mandate Congress gave the Peace 
Corps. If programs of the same magnitude 
were to be undertaken in Latin America, for 
example, the achievement of a ratio of 1 
Peace Corps volunteer for every 130 inhabit- 
ants would require a volunteer corps of nearly 
2 million persons. Certainly this is not what 
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Congress had in mind when it authorized the 
Peace Corps. The committee believes that 
no further programs of this intensity should 
be undertaken by the Peace Corps without 
further authorization by the Congress. 

It may even be questioned whether the 
Peace Corps ought to be in Micronesia at all. 
It is a U.S. trust territory and if the United 
States has fulfilled its trust to the inhabit- 
ants badly then those responsible for this 
condition ought to be also responsible for 
its remedy. 

Once before—in 1962—the committee was 
concerned about a massive concentration of 
volunteers in one area—when the plans of 
the Peace Corps called for one out of every 


four volunteers to be serving in the Philip- 
pines. This situation led the committee to 
amend the Peace Corps Act so as to limit to 
not more than 15 percent of the total the 
number of Peace Corps volunteers who 
could be stationed in any one country. The 
committee's report further added that it ex- 
pected the Peace Corps to work toward a 10- 
percent goal. While the program in Micro- 
nesia does not exceed these percentage cell- 
ings, it does suggest the possible desirability 
of setting a maximum ratio of volunteers per 
inhabitants. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
amendment has been offered in behalf of 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] and myself. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, after a 
conference with the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
with the majority leader, I agree that 
this is a reasonable compromise of the 
amount to be provided. I have inspected 
Peace Corps units in many parts of the 
world. I have yet to find one that, in my 
judgment, has not performed great and 
dedicated service for the people of our 
country. 

I am also aware that so long as the 
war in Vietnam continues, we shall be 
confronted with demands on the part of 
the administration for drastic cuts in 
funds to carry out our domestic policies. 
In fact, if we average the proposals of 
the Bureau of the Budget—which means 
the proposals of the White House—we 
will find that funds for our domestic pro- 
grams will be slashed—if we accept the 
slashes; and I do not intend to accept 
many of them without a fight on the 
floor of the Senate—some 40 to 60 per- 
cent. 

It is of the utmost importance that we 
recognize that a good many of the do- 
mestic programs just must not be cut by 
any such figure as the White House pro- 
poses to cut them. Important as the 
Peace Corps is, we have need in our own 
country for some services which are sim- 
ilar to the services performed abroad. I 
have not seen any strong tendency on 
the part of the Johnson administration 
to give to our own people the protection 
that the administration seems to want 
to provide by way of similar services 
abroad. Therefore, I believe the reduc- 
tion proposed by the amendment is the 
minimum that we should consider. I 
shall go along with it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield: 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the chairman for accepting the amend- 
ment. The bill as it was reported by the 
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committee would have increased the au- 
thorization for the Peace Corps by $8.7 
million next year. This amendment pro- 
vides a very modest reduction of $3 mil- 
lion. It is one of a type of curtailing ex- 
penditures which I think must be carried 
through not only in this program, which 
has many supporters, but also in many 
other programs if we expect to hold the 
budget anywhere nearly in line. 

In that connection, I have just noticed 
a bulletin on the wire service that the 
Secretary of the Treasury is at this 
moment testifying before a House com- 
mittee asking for an increase of $29 bil- 
lion in the permanent debt ceiling. This 
would be on top of the $6 billion increase 
provided about 3 months ago. 

Mr. President, this $29 billion increase 
comes on top of a $6 billion increase 
about 3 months ago, which means that 
they are asking for an increase of $35 
billion in this one 12-month period. 

I think that in the light of the deficits 
which would seem to indicate that we 
are going to be in the red by at least 
$20 billion in the next fiscal year we 
have no choice except to start cutting 
these appropriations, including those 
that we think do a good job; and those 
that we think do not do a good job we 
might cut even more. 

I wholeheartedly join the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue] in offering this 
amendment, and I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] for ac- 
cepting it. 

Mr. President, I understand the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] wishes to 
have his name added as a cosponsor, and 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
his name appear in the RECORD as a co- 
sponsor with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE] and me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion recurs on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of S. 1031, which was reported 
favorably by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations on May 11. 

The bill, with the adoption of the 
Lausche amendment, would authorize 
$115.7 million for the fiscal 1968 budget 
of the Peace Corps. This authorization 
represents an increase of $5.7 million 
over the funds provided by the Congress 
for fiscal 1967, although somewhat less 
than the Peace Corps’ original request 
of $124.4 million. In testifying before the 
committee, the Director of the Peace 
Corps, Mr. Jack Vaughn, stated that the 
Corps expects to increase the number 
of its volunteers overseas from an esti- 
mated 10,345 at the end of the 1967 pro- 
gram year to an estimated 12,670 at the 
end of the following program year, repre- 
senting an increase of more than 22 per- 
cent. 

I am pleased to note that some 89 
young people from my own State of Ken- 
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tucky are presently serving with the 
Corps overseas. 

The year 1967 marks the sixth year of 
the operations of the Peace Corps. I was 
very happy to be one of the cosponsors 
in 1961 of the original bill, S. 2000, which 
established the Corps by providing an 
initial appropriation of $40 million to 
train 2,700 Corpsmen. When the Senate 
was debating the bill, I said on the floor 
of the Senate at that time: 

The young people who will be members of 
the Peace Corps will be able to represent our 
country in a special and valuable way—in a 
way that those who represent us in our for- 
eign aid programs and our Foreign Service 
cannot do. These young people will repre- 
sent our programs and the purposes of our 
country in the remote villages and areas of 
foreign countries, and most of them will be 
closely associated with their peoples. 


I went on to point out: 

That the Peace Corps has aroused imagi- 
nation and engendered a sense of mission 
among the young people of our country. I 
would not wish to do anything to deny or to 
limit the feeling of responsibility, of mission, 
of value to mankind which the measure has 
inspired among young men and women in the 
United States. This program will do much to 
stimulate and inspire in young people of our 
country the belief that they have a part to 
play in helping to solve the world problems 
facing our country today. 


The work of the Corps to date has 
proven the wisdom of the decision by the 
Congress in 1961 to authorize this experi- 
ment which started in some 16 countries 
and has now been extended to 52 coun- 
tries. It has been a program that has 
been successful and has provided an op- 
portunity to young people to share their 
skills with their less fortunate world 
neighbors in such important fields as 
agriculture, community development, ed- 
ucation, and health. 

I support the bill and urge its passage. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, by 
passing the fiscal year 1968 authorization 
bill for the Peace Corps, the Senate today 
has taken another step forward in ex- 
tending a helping hand to peoples 
throughout the world. With this in- 
creased authorization additional volun- 
teers will be added to the ranks of the 
15,300 young men and women who so 
admirably and unselfishly serve in 52 
countries where the Peace Corps is in 
operation. 

In an age when the lines of communi- 
cations between the peoples of the world 
are daily broken, when the threat of 
starvation is a daily companion to mil- 
lions of our fellow human beings, when 
the hope of a better tomorrow seems as 
far away as the stars, the Peace Corps 
stands ready to repair the communica- 
tion lines, offer the needed piece of bread, 
and bring the stars a little closer. 

I supported the Peace Corps during its 
inception in 1961 as I continue to support 
it today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

So the bill (S. 1031) was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
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wish to extend the gratitude of the en- 
tire Senate to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]. His handling of this meas- 
ure which authorizes the appropriations 
for the Peace Corps was characterized 
by his typically articulate presentation. 
To its consideration, he brought the 
same deep conviction and broad under- 
standing which accompanies all meas- 
ures gaining his support. We are in- 
debted for the outstanding manner in 
which he assured prompt, effective, and 
efficient disposition. 

We are grateful also to the Senators 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHEe] and Delaware 
Mr. WLIAMS! for offering their splen- 
did cooperation to assure swift action. 
The Senate may be proud of another 
achievement obtained with dispatch and 
with full recognition for the views of 
every Member. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND LABOR PROGRAM 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
if a society is to be free, its people must 
have access to the truth. This simple 
axiom is basic to the achievement of a 
good and just society. The people must 
know the truth in order to make the 
great decisions which a self-governing 
people must make for themselves. What- 
ever detracts from or distorts the truth, 
threatens the very basis of freedom. 

There is another requirement for the 
building of a society—and that is that 
the society must be able to survive. In 
terms of our relations with other states 
this means a strong national defense. 
For many centuries it has also meant 
the use of various forms of deception 
in international relations. This we ac- 
cept today as one of the realities of in- 
ternational relations. I hope that this 
will not always be the case. 

In pursuit of a new day in interna- 
tional relations, any nation which bases 
its society on freedom and truth should 
use these as weapons in the interna- 
tional arena. There are those who would 
dismiss such a notion as naive foolish- 
ness, and say that it is out of place in 
the hardheaded world of international 
power politics. I feel however, that our 
Government should take every step pos- 
sible, consistent with the maintenance 
of a strong national defense, to root 
out all of the space-age deception and 
secrecy practiced by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and replace these with a strong 
dose of old-fashioned truth. 

One area where immediate action 
should be taken is in activities which 
involve the people of our country work- 
ing on programs of social betterment 
with people of other countries—with no 
governments directly involved. For al- 
though a government is motivated in its 
relations with another government to a 
large degree by considerations of national 
governmental advantage, and is aware 
that the governments with which it deals 
act also according to the same princi- 
ples, individual people are different. Es- 
pecially in programs where individual 
Americans render assistance directly to 
people in underdeveloped nations, with- 
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out Government intervention, honestly is 
assumed. And if any deception should be 
practiced, a bond of trust is irreparably 
broken. 

So it is that many international proj- 
ects carried out by individual Americans 
and by private American organizations 
have now become suspect or have lost 
their effectiveness because links with the 
Central Intelligence Agency have been 
revealed. 

In addition to the harm which CIA 
involvement has done to the nongovern- 
mental projects themselves, the CIA’s 
activities in this regard pose a great 
danger to various of our domestic insti- 
tutions. The mere existence of an orga- 
nization like the CIA, with vast experi- 
ence and brilliant capability in secret 
manipulation of political and social ac- 
tivities and attitudes, is a great potential 
threat to a free society. The Congress 
and the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment must be steadfast to carefully limit 
the activities of this organization and 
keep it from contaminating our lives and 
our society. 

I am pleased to note that on March 
29, 1967, President Johnson announced 
that he was directing all Government 
agencies to implement the policy recom- 
mended by the Katzenbach committee, 
appointed to investigate the matter. In 
pertinent part this policy statement di- 
rects that— 

No federal agency shall provide any covert 
financial assistance or support, direct or in- 
direct, to any of the nation’s educational or 
private voluntary organizations. This policy 
specifically applies to all foreign activities of 
such organizations and it reaffirms present 
policy with respect to their domestic 
activies. 


I am also pleased to note that the 
President has formed a special commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Secretary 
of State Rusk to review concrete ways of 
providing open support for international 
nongovernmental assistance and cooper- 
ation projects. 

There is a whole host of activities be- 
ing carried on abroad by private individ- 
uals and by nonprofit, nongovernmental 
organizations in health, education, labor, 
and other areas of endeavor related to 
the welfare of people, which are doing an 
immense amount of good and which de- 
serve to be given public financial assist- 
ance. Individuals and nonprofit organi- 
zations, not a part of any Government 
agency, but working abroad independ- 
ently, and carrying out health programs, 
education programs, leadership pro- 
grams, job-training programs, and many 
other such projects, can be immensely 
beneficial, and should be carried on. 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND LABOR 

PROGRAM 

I am therefore introducing legislation 
to establish an International Health, 
Education, and Labor Program to pro- 
vide open support for private, nongovern- 
mental activities in the fields of health, 
education, and labor, and other welfare 
fields, designed first, to promote a better 
knowledge of the United States among 
the peoples of the world; second, to in- 
crease friendship and understanding 
among the peoples of the world; and, 
third, to strengthen the capacity of the 
other peoples of the world to develop 
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and maintain free, independent societies 
in their own nations. 

Joining me in cosponsoring this legis- 
lation are the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from Alas- 
ka [Mr. Gruentne], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Monpa.e], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Sen- 
ators from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE 
and Mr. NELSON]. 

DIRECTOR 


For the program to function well, it 
is necessary, I believe, to have strong 
leadership. The bill, therefore, vests ex- 
ecutive authority in a single director 
rather than in a council. The Director 
shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

He shall be a distinguished citizen who 
has demonstrated exceptional qualities 
and abilities necessary to enable him to 
successfully perform the functions of the 
office of the Director. 

INTERNATIONAL HEALTH, EDUCATION, 

LABOR COUNCIL 

An 11-member International Health, 
Education, and Labor Council shall ad- 
vise the Director with respect to policies, 
programs, and procedures for carrying 
out his functions and shall review appli- 
cations for financial support and make 
recommendations thereon to the Direc- 
tor. The Council shall be comprised of 
persons eminent in the fields of educa- 
tion, student activities, youth activities, 
labor, health, scientific research, or other 
fields pertinent to the functions of the 
program, They shall be selected on the 
basis of records of distinguished service 
and shall not be officers or employees of 
the U.S. Government. 

GRANTS IN SUPPORT OF PRIVATE ACTIVITIES 


The Director shall make grants to pri- 
vate, nonprofit organizations, to public 
or private nonprofit educational institu- 
tions, and to individuals not employed 
by the Federal, a State or a local gov- 
ernment. 

The grants shall be made for the pur- 
pose of enabling these individuals and 
organizations to assist, provide, or par- 
ticipate in international activities, con- 
ferences, meetings, and seminars in the 
fields of health, education, labor, and 
other welfare fields related to the pur- 
poses of the act. The bill is flexible in 
that, depending upon the circumstances, 
the program could pay for all or a part 
of the activity. Organizations should be 
encouraged to obtain as much of their 
funds from nongovernmental sources as 
possible. 

The bill explicitly states: 

No portion of any funds granted shall be 
used to support any intelligence gathering 


activity carried on by any officer or employee 
of the United States. 


In the field of this type of aid, this bill 
aims at “open covenants openly arrived 
at.“ 

Recipients of grants would be required 
to conduet openly all activities supported 
by the grants from the program. The 
Director is permitted to require reports 
solely to determine that the funds are 
being applied to the purpose for which 
the application was made. 

The Director is also required to develop 


AND 
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procedures to provide an equitable dis- 
tribution of grants among the various 
applicants, but which will at the same 
time assure that grants will be made to 
those qualified recipients most capable of 
achieving a successful or significant con- 
tribution favorably related to the purpose 
of the act. 

The Director is prohibited from impos- 
ing any requirements or conditions rela- 
tive to the making of a grant which 
would impair the freedom of thought and 
expression of recipients of grants. 
PROHIBITION AGAINST REQUIRING INTELLIGENCE 

GATHERING 


Section 7 of the bill is a further pro- 
hibition against the requiring of intelli- 
gence gathering as a condition to the re- 
ceipt of a grant. The section reads as 
follows: 

No department, agency, officer, or employee 
of the United States shall request or require 
any recipient or any other beneficiary of any 
grant made under this Act to obtain, furnish, 
or report, or cause to be obtained, furnished, 
or reported, any information relating, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to any activity supported 
by such grant, except as is (1) provided by 
section 4(b) of this Act or (2) authorized 
under law in the case of any information 
directly relating to the violation of any 
criminal law of the United States by such 
recipient or beneficiary. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


In order to facilitate long-range plan- 
ning and in order to minimize Govern- 
ment involvement, it will be desirable 
to make multiyear appropriations for the 
program. The bill authorizes a total of 
$100 million for the entire first 5 years 
and thereafter such sums as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of the 
act. I hope that hearings can be held at 
an early date on the bill and that testi- 
mony from expert witnesses can give 
Congress some idea of how much money 
can be profitably used during the first 
5 years of the program. Regardless of 
the amount which Congress should deem 
it desirable to authorize, I would hope 
that appropriations could be made for 
5-year periods. 

One of the problem areas with this 
legislation is how best to effectuate the 
transfer of public funds to private hands 
for international humanitarian activity. 
Multiyear appropriations will go a long 
way toward accomplishing this. 

I hope that some of the ideas con- 
tained in this legislation will be stimu- 
lating to Secretary Rusk’s committee as 
they work on their own proposal. It is 
most important that the 90th Congress 
meet the responsibility which it bears 
and which has been brought into sharp 
relief by the CIA revelations—to provide 
public financial assistance to interna- 
tional human betterment activities of 
individual American citizens and of pri- 
vate, nonprofit organizations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill, the statement by President 
Johnson of March 29, and the report of 
the Katzenbach committee be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, will be 
printed in the Recorp, together with the 
statement by President Johnson and the 
report of the Katzenbach committee. 
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The bill (S. 1779) to establish an in- 
ternational health, education, and labor 
program to provide open support for 
private, nongovernmental activities in 
the fields of health, education, and labor, 
and other welfare fields, introduced by 
Mr. YARBOROUGH (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1779 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FOUNDATION 


SECTION 1. (a) There is hereby established 
as an independent agency of the Government 
an International Health, Education, and 
Labor Foundation (hereinafter referred to 
as the Foundation“). 

(b) The Foundation shall be composed of 
a Director and an International Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Labor Council (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Council“). 

(c) The purposes of the Foundation shall 
be to establish and conduct an International 
Health, Education, and Labor Program under 
which the Foundation shall provide open 
support for private, nongovernmental activ- 
ities in the fields of health, education, and 
labor, and other welfare fields, designed— 

(1) to promote a better knowledge of the 
United States among the peoples of the 
world; 

(2) to increase friendship and under- 
standing among the peoples of the world; 
and 

(3) to strengthen the capacity of the 
other peoples of the world to develop and 
maintain free, independent societies in their 
own nations. 

DIRECTOR OF FOUNDATION 


Sec. 2. (a) The Foundation shall be 
headed by a Director who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The person 
nominated for appointment as the Director 
shall be a distinguished citizen who has 
demonstrated exceptional qualities and abil- 
ities necessary to enable him to successfully 
perform the functions of the office of the 
Director, 

(b) The Director shall receive compensa- 
tion at the rate prescribed for level II of the 
Executive Schedule under section 5311 of 
title 5, United States Code, and shall serve 
for a term of five years. 

(c) The Director, with the advice of the 
Council, shall exercise all of the authority 
granted to the Foundation by this Act and 
shall serve as chief executive officer of the 
Foundation. 

COUNCIL 

Sec. 3. (a) The Council shall consist of 
eleven members to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The persons nominated 
for appointment as members of the Council 
(1) shall be eminent in the fields of educa- 
tion, student activities, youth activities, 
labor, health, scientific research, or other 
fields pertinent to the functions of the 
Foundation; (2) shall be selected solely on 
the basis of established records of distin- 
guished service; and (3) shall not be officers 
or employees of the Government of the 
United States. The President is requested, 
in the making of nominations of persons for 
appointment as members, to give due con- 
sideration to any recommendations for nomi- 
nation which may be submitted to him by 
leading private associations, institutions, and 
organizations concerned with private activi- 
ties in the fields of health, education, and 
labar, and other welfare fields, related to the 
purposes set forth in the first section of this 
Act. 
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(b) The term of office of each member of 
the Council shall be six years, except that 
(1) the terms of the members first appointed 
shall expire, as designated by the President, 
three at the end of two years, four at the end 
of four years, and four at the end of six 
years after the date of enactment of this 
Act; and (2) any member appointed to filla 
vacancy shall serve for the remainder of the 
term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed. No member shall be eligible for re- 
appointment during the two-year period fol- 
lowing the expiration of his term. 

(c) The members of the Council shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of $100 for 
each day engaged in the business of the 
Foundation and shall be allowed travel ex- 
penses as authorized by section 5703 of title 
5, United States Code, 

(d) The President shall call the first meet- 
ing of the Council and designate an acting 
chairman. The Board shall, from time to time 
thereafter, select one of its members to serve 
as chairman of the Council. 

(e) The Council shall meet at the call of 
the chairman, but not less than once every 
six months. Six members of the Council shall 
constitute a quorum. 

(f) The Council (1) shall advise the Di- 
rector with respect to policies, programs, and 
procedures for carrying out his functions, 
and (2) shall review applications for finan- 
cial support submitted pursuant to section 4 
and make recommendations thereon to the 
Director. The Director shall not approve or 
disapprove any such application until he has 
received the recommendation of the Council 
thereon, unless the Council fails to make a 
recommendation on such application within 
@ reasonable time. 

(g) The Council shall, on or before the 
31st day of January of each year, submit an 
annual report to the President and the Con- 
gress summarizing the activities of the 
Council during the preceding calendar year 
and making such recommendations as it may 
deem appropriate. The contents of each re- 
port so submitted shall promptly be made 
available to the public. 

GRANTS IN SUPPORT OF PRIVATE ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 4. (a) To effectuate the purposes of 
this Act, the Director is authorized, subject 
to section 3(f), to make grants to private, 
nonprofit agencies, associations, and organi- 
zations organized in the United States, to 
public or private nonprofit educational in- 
stitutions located in the United States, and 
to individuals or groups of individuals who 
are citizens of the United States not em- 
ployed by the Government of the United 
States, a State or political subdivision of a 
State, or the District of Columbia, for the 
purpose of enabling them to assist, provide, 
or participate in international activities, con- 
ferences, meetings, and seminars in the flelds 
of health, education, and labor, and other 
welfare fields, related to the purposes set 
forth in the first section of this Act. No por- 
tion of any funds granted under this section 
shall be paid by the Director, or by any re- 
cipient of a grant under this section, to sup- 
port any intelligence gathering activity on 
behalf of the United States or to support any 
activity carried on by any officer or employee 
of the United States. 

(b) Each grant shall be made by the Di- 
rector under this section only upon applica- 
tion therefore in such form and containing 
such information as may be required by the 
Director and only on condition that the re- 
cipient of such grant will conduct openly all 
activities supported by such grant and make 
such reports as the Director may require 
solely to determine that the funds so granted 
are applied to the purpose for which appli- 
cation is made. 

(c) The Director shall develop procedures 
and rules with respect to the approval or 
disapproval of applications for grants under 
this section which will provide, insofar as 
practicable, an equitable distribution of 
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grants among the various applicants for such 
grants and types of activities to be supported 
by such grants but which will assure that 
grants will be made to those qualified re- 
cipients most capable of achieving a success- 
ful or significant contribution favorably re- 
lated to the purposes set forth in the first 
section of this Act. In making grants under 
this section, the Director shall not impose 
any requirements therefor or conditions 
thereon which impair the freedom of thought 
and expression of any recipients or other 
beneficiaries of such grants. 

(d) The Director may (1) pay grants in 
such installments as he may deem appropri- 
ate and (2) provide for such adjustment of 
payments under this section as may be neces- 
sary, including, where appropriate, total 
withholding of payments. 


PUBLIC REPORTS BY DIRECTOR 


Sec. 5. The Director shall, on or before 
the 3lst day of January of each year, submit 
an annual report to the President and the 
Congress setting forth a summary of his 
activities under this Act during the preceding 
calendar year. Such report shall include a list 
of the grants made by the Director during the 
preceding calendar year; a statement of the 
use to which each recipient applied any grant 
received during the preceding calendar year; 
and any recommendations which the Direc- 
tor may deem appropriate. The contents of 
each report so submitted shall promptly be 
made available to the public. 


GENERAL AUTHORITY 


Sec. 6. The Director shall have the author- 
ity, within the limits of funds available 
under section 9, to 

(1) prescribe such rules and regulations 
as he deems necessary governing the manner 
of the operations of the Foundation, and its 
organization and personnel; 

(2) appoint and fix the compensation of 
such personnel as may be necessary to enable 
the Foundation to carry out its functions 
under this Act, without regard to the provi- 
sions of title 5, United States Code, governing 
appointments in the competitive service and 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of such title relating to 
classification and General Schedule pay 
rates: except that the salary of any person 
so employed shall not exceed the maximum 
salary established by the General Schedule 
under section 5332 of title 5, United States 
Code; 

(3) obtain the services of experts and con- 
sultants from private life, as may be required 
by the Director or the Council, in accordance 
with the provisions of section 3109 of title 
5, United States Code; 

(4) accept and utilize on behalf of the 
Foundation the services of voluntary and 
uncompensated personnel from private life 
and reimburse them for travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem, as authorized by section 
5703 of title 5, United States Code; 

(5) receive money and other property do- 
nated, bequeathed, or devised, by private, 
nongovernmental sources, without condition 
or restriction other than that it be used for 
any of the purposes of the Foundation; and 
to use, sell, or otherwise dispose of such 
property in carrying out the purposes of this 
Act; and 

(6) make other expenditures necessary to 
carry into effect the purposes of this Act. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST REQUIRING INTELLIGENCE 
GATHERING 

Src. 7. No department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall request 
or require any recipient or any other bene- 
ficiary of any grant made under this Act to 
obtain, furnish, or report, or cause to be 
obtained, furnished, or reported, any infor- 
mation relating, directly or indirectly, to any 
activity supported by such grant, except as 
is (1) provided by section 4 (b) of this Act 
or (2) authorized under law in the ease of 
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any information directly relating to the 
violation of any criminal law of the United 
States by such recipient or beneficiary. 


INDEPENDENCE FROM EXECUTIVE CONTROL 


Sec. 8. (a) Determinations made by the 
Director and the Council in the discharge of 
their functions under this Act shall not be 
subject to review or control by the President 
or by any other department, agency, officer, 
or employee of the Government. 

(b) The provisions of subchapter II of 
chapter 5 of title 5, United States Code (re- 
lating to administrative procedure), and of 
chapter 7 of such title (relating to judicial 
review), shall not apply with respect to the 
exercise by the Director or the Council of 
their functions under this Act. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 9. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Foundation such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act, except that the aggregate 
of such sums appropriated prior to June 30, 
1972, shall not exceed $100 million. Sums 
appropriated under this section shall remain 
available until expended. 


The statement by President Johnson 
on March 29 and the report of the 
Katzenbach committee are as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


I have received the report from the com- 
mittee which I appointed on February 15 
to review relationships between the Central 
Intelligence Agency and private American 
voluntary organizations. This committee con- 
sisted of Under Secretary of State Nicholas 
Katzenbach, as Chairman, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare John Gard- 
ner, and CIA Director Richard Helms. 

I accept this committee’s proposed state- 
ment of policy and am directing all agen- 
cies of the government to implement it fully. 

We will also give serious consideration to 
the committee’s recommendation “that the 
government should promptly develop and 
establish a public-private mechanism to pro- 
vide public funds openly for overseas activ- 
ities of organizations which are adjudged 
deserving, in the national interest, of public 
support.” To review concrete ways of ac- 
complishing this objective, I am requesting 
Secretary Rusk to serve as chairman of a 
special committee which will include repre- 
sentatives from the Executive, the Congress, 
and the private community. 


Dear Mr. President: The committee which 
you appointed on February 15, 1967 has 
sought, pursuant to your request: 

To review relationships between govern- 
ment agencies, notably the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, and educational and private 
voluntary organizations which operate 
abroad; and 

To recommend means to help assure that 
such organizations can play their proper and 
vital role abroad. 

The committee has held a number of meet- 
ings, interviewed dozens of individuals in 
and out of government, and reviewed thou- 
sands of pages of reports. We have surveyed 
the relevant activities of a number of fed- 
eral agencies. And we have reviewed in par- 
ticular and specific detail the relationship 
between CIA and each relevant organization. 

Our report, supplemented with supporting 
classified documents, follows. 

In summary, the committee offers two basic 
recommendations: 

1. It should be the policy of the United 
States Government that no federal agency 
shall provide any covert financial assistance 
or support, direct or indirect, to any of the 
nation’s educational or private voluntary or- 
ganizations. 

2. The Government should promptly de- 
velop and establish a public-private mecha- 
nism to provide public funds openly for over- 
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seas activities of organizations which are ad- 
judged deserving, in the national interest, 
of public support. 


1. A NEW POLICY 


The years immediately after World War II 
saw a surge of communist activity in or- 
ganizations throughout the world. Students, 
scientists, veterans, women and professional 
groups were organized into international 
bodies which spoke in the cadences, ad- 
vocated the policies, and furthered the in- 
terests of the communist bloc. Much of this 
activity was organized, directed, and financed 
covertly by communist governments. 

American organizations reacted from the 
first. The young men and women who 
founded the United States National Student 
Association, for example, did so precisely to 
give American youth the capacity to hold 
their own in the international arena. But 
the importance of students as a force in in- 
ternational events had yet to become widely 
understood and NSA found it difficult to at- 
tract private support for its international 
activities. Accordingly, the United States 
Government, acting through the Central In- 
telligence Agency, provided support for this 
overseas work. 

We have taken NSA as an example. While 
no useful purpose would be served by de- 
tailing any other CIA programs of assistance 
to private American voluntary organizations, 
one fundamental point should be clearly 
stated: such assistance was given pursuant 
to National Security Council policies begin- 
ning in October, 1951 and with the subse- 
quent concurrence of high-level senior inter- 
departmental review committees in the last 
four Administrations. In December, 1960, in 
a classified report submitted after a year of 
study, a public-private Presidential Commit- 
tee on Information Activities Abroad specifi- 
cally endorsed both overt and covert pro- 
grams, including those assisted by CIA. 

Our study, undertaken at a later time, dis- 
closes new developments which suggest that 
we should now re-examine these policies. The 
American public, for example, has become 
increasingly aware of the importance of the 
complex forms of international competition 
between free societies and communist states. 
As this awareness has grown, so have poten- 
tial sources of support for the overseas work 
of private organizations. 

There is no precise index to these sources, 
but their increase is suggested by the growth 
in the number of private foundations from 
2,220 in 1955 to 18,000 in 1967. Hence it is 
increasingly possible for organizations like 
NSA to seek support for overseas activities 
from open sources. 

Just as sources of support have increased, 
so has the number of American groups en- 
gaged in overseas work. According to the 
Agency for International Development, there 
has been a nine-fold increase just among 
voluntary organizations which participate in 
technical assistance abroad, rising from 24 
in 1951 to 220 in 1965. The total of all private 
American voluntary groups now working 
overseas may well exceed a thousand. 

The number of such organizations which 
has been assisted covertly is a small fraction 
of the total. The vast preponderance have 
had no relationship with the government or 
have accepted only open government funds— 
which greatly exceed funds supplied covertly. 

The work of private American organiza- 
tions, in a host of fields, has been of great 
benefit to scores of countries. That benefit 
must not be impaired by foreign doubts 
about the independence of these organiza- 
tions. The committee believes it is essential 
for the United States to underscore that 
independence immediately and decisively. 

For these reasons, the committee recom- 
mends the following: 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


No federal agency shall provide any covert 
financial assistance or support, direct or in- 
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direct, to any of the nation’s educational 
or private voluntary organizations. This 
policy specifically applies to all foreign activ- 
ities of such organizations and it reaffirms 
present policy with respect to their domestic 
activities. 

Where such support has been given, it 
will be terminated as quickly as possible 
without destroying valuable private organiza- 
tions before they can seek new means of 
support. 

We believe that, particularly in the light 
of recent publicity, establishment of a clear 
policy of this kind is the only way for the 
government to carry out two important re- 
sponsibilties. One is to avoid any implication 
that governmental assistance, because it is 
given covertly, is used to affect the policies 
of private voluntary groups. The second re- 
sponsibility is to make it plain in all foreign 
countries that the activities of private Amer- 
can groups abroad are, in fact, private. 

The committee has sought carefully to 
assess the impact of this Statement of Policy 
on CIA. We have reviewed each relevant pro- 
gram of assistance carried out by the Agency 
in case-by-case detail. As a result of this 
scrutiny, the committee is satisfied that ap- 
plication of the Statement of Policy will not 
unduly handicap the Agency in the exercise 
of its national security responsibilities. In- 
deed, it should be noted that, starting well 
before the appearance of recent publicity, 
CIA had initiated and pursued efforts to dis- 
engage from certain of these activities. 

The committee also recommends that the 
implementation of this policy be supervised 
by the senior interdepartmental review com- 
mittee which already passes on proposed CIA 
activities and which would review and assist 
in the process of disengagement.* 


2: NEW METHODS OF SUPPORT 


While our first recommendation seeks to 
insure the independence of private voluntary 
organizations, it does not deal with an under- 
lying problem—how to support the national 
need for, and the intrinsic worth of, their 
efforts abroad. 

Anyone who has the slightest familiarity 
with intellectual or youth groups abroad 
knows that free institutions continue to be 
under bitter, continuous attack, some of it 
carefully organized and well-financed, all of 
it potentially dangerous to this nation. 

It is of the greatest importance to our fu- 
ture and to the future of free institutions 
everywhere that other nations, especially 
their young people, know and understand 
American viewpoints. There is no better way 


On the basis of our case-by-case review, 
we expect that the process of termination 
can be largely—perhaps entirely—completed 
by December 31, 1967. 

If the Statement of Policy is to be effec- 
tive, it must be rigorously enforced. In the 
judgment of this committee, no programs 
currently would justify any exception to this 
policy. At the same time, where the security 
of the nation may be at stake, it is impossible 
for this committee to state categorically now 
that there will never be a contingency in 
which overriding national security interests 
may require an exception—nor would it be 
credible to enunciate a policy which pur- 
ported to do so, 

We therefore recommend that, in the event 
of such unusual contingencies, the interde- 
partmental review committee be permitted 
to make exceptions to the Statement of Pol- 
icy, but only where overriding national secu- 
rity interests so require; only on a case-by- 
case basis; only where open sources of sup- 
port are shown to be unavailable; and only 
when such exceptions receive the specific ap- 
proval of the Secretaries of State and De- 
fense. In no event should any future excep- 
tion be approved which involves any educa- 
tional, philanthropic, or cultural organiza- 
tion, 
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to meet this need than through the activity 
of private American organizations. 

The time has surely come for the govern- 
ment to help support such activity in a ma- 
ture, open manner. 

Some progress toward that aim already 
has been made. In recent years, a number of 
federal agencies have developed contracts, 
grants, and other forms of open assistance 
to private organizations for overseas activi- 
ties. This assistance, however, does not deal 
with a major aspect of the problem. A num- 
ber of organizations cannot, without hamper- 
ing their effectiveness as independent bodies, 
accept funds directly from government agen- 
cies. 

The committee therefore recommends that 
the Government should promptly develop 
and establish a public-private mechanism to 
provide public funds openly for overseas ac- 
tivities of organizations which are adjudged 
deserving, in the national interest, of public 
support. 

Such a mechanism could take various 
forms. One promising proposal, advanced by 
Mrs. Eugene Black, calls for a publicly fund- 
ed but privately administered body patterned 
on the British Council. 

The British Council established in 1934, 
operates in 80 countries, administering ap- 
proximately $30,000,000 annually for refer- 
ence libraries, exhibitions, scholarships, in- 
ternational conferences, and cultural ex- 
changes. Because of 21 of its 30 members are 
drawn from private life, the Council has 
maintained a reputation for independence, 
even though 90 percent of its funds are 
governmental. 

According to the UNESCO Directory of Cul- 
tural Relations Services, other nations have 
developed somewhat similar institutions. The 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations, for 
example, is entirely government-financed but 
operates autonomously. The governing body 
of the Swedish Institute for Cultural Rela- 
tions consists of both government and pri- 
vate members. This institute receives 75 
percent of its funds from the government 
and the remainder from private contribu- 
tions. 

The experience of these and other coun- 
tries helps to demonstrate the desirability 
of a similar body in the United States, wholly 
or largely funded by the federal government. 
Another approach might be the establish- 
ment of a governmental foundation, perhaps 
with links to the existing Federal Inter- 
Agency Council on International Education 
and Cultural Affairs. 

Such a public-private body would not be 
new to the United States. Congress estab- 
lished the Smithsonian Institution, for ex- 
ample, more than a century ago as a private 
corporation, under the guardianship of Con- 
gress, but governed by a mixed public-private 
Board of Regents. 

The committee began a preliminary study 
of what might be the best method of meet- 
ing the present need. It is evident, however, 
that, because of the great range both of exist- 
ing government and private philanthropic 
programs, the refinement of alternatives and 
selection among them is a task of consid- 
erable complexity. Accordingly, we do not 
believe that this exclusively governmental 
committee is an appropriate forum for the 
task and we recommend, instead, the ap- 
pointment of a larger group, including in- 
dividuals in private life #ith extensive ex- 
perience in this field. 

The basic principle, in any event, is clear. 
Such a new institution would involve gov- 
ernment funds. It might well involve gov- 
ernment officials. But a premium must be 
placed on the involvement of private citi- 
zens and the exercise of private judgments, 
for to be effective, it would have to have— 
and be recognized to have—a high degree 
of independence. 

The prompt creation of such an institu- 
tion, based on this principle, would fill an 
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important—and never more apparent—na- 
tional need. 
Respectfully, 
JOHN W. GARDNER, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 
RICHARD HELMS, 
Director of Central Intelligence. 
NICHOLAS DEB. KaTZENBACH, 
Under Secretary of State, Chairman. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am proud to join the 
Senator from Texas as one of the co- 
sponsors of this very important bill. 
What we seek to do is to strike another 
blow against government by secrecy in a 
society which is supposed to be free, but 
an American society which is losing its 
freedom step by step at a terrific and 
rapid pace. 

I am proud to join the Senator as we 
strike another blow against the growing 
tendency in this country to permit gov- 
ernment by Executive supremacy, to 
strangle the freedom of the American 
people, a strangulation which is going on 
at a horrendous rate. l 

After all, what we are trying to do 
now is to let the sunshine of full public 
disclosure be brought to bear upon all 
the activities of the American Govern- 
ment. 

I am very pleased to join the Senator 
in this objective because it is essential to 
strengthen the cause of freedom in this 
country. In my years of service here, 
Senators have heard me many times on 
this floor try to warn the American peo- 
ple before it is too late, “You may think 
you are free, but. you are rapidly losing 
your freedom. That is your fault, too, 
because as free men and women you have 
been willing to pass the responsibility for 
preserving this constitutional system on 
to others.” 

We must remember, this constitutional 
system belongs to the people. We will re- 
tain it and maintain it only to the degree 
that the people themselves do a better 
job of developing their own sense of citi- 
zen statesmanship. 

This bill is another inducement for the 
people to make better citizens of them- 
selves. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon both for 
cosponsorship of this bill and for his very 
fine and forceful statement which points 
out the dangers ahead, and not at some 
distant future, in regard to the loss of our 
freedom. If we had a catalog of how 
much freedom our people have lost dur- 
ing the past 10 years, it would shock and 
amaze everyone. We do not have that 
catalog because so much has been done 
under the cloak of secrecy in this coun- 
try, as well as abroad. 

This program would provide that if 
the U.S. Government should make a pub- 
lic health grant and send a doctor into 
an undeveloped country to help the peo- 
ple there, he shall not be called upon to 
be a secret spy at the same time. If we 
make a grant to a professor to go into 
an undeveloped country to help them 
build up their school system, he shall be 
what his name implies, an educator, and 
not a spy at the same time. 

We do not stop the fact-gathering in- 
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formation agencies of the Government. 
We do not stop spy activities. All govern- 
ments practice that, particularly in this 
space age when it has become more nec- 
essary. But we disassociate humanitarian 
and altruistic objectives from spying ob- 
jectives. We do not make our most al- 
truistic people into spies. We do not make 
them secret spies when they are engag- 
ing in an altruistic capacity—that is, to 
help other people. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


BRAIN DRAIN 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, Sen- 
ator MonpaLE spoke last month at the 
University of Minnesota to the delegates 
at the Conference on Higher Education 
and the International Flow of Man- 
power: Implications for the Developing 
World. 

Senator MonpAte has given close study 
to this issue. In his address, he reviews 
the extent and effects of the problem. 
He also outlines several proposals for 
assisting talented citizens of developing 
nations to follow professional careers in 
their own homelands. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ad- 
dress be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE BRAIN DRAIN: IMPLICATIONS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL AND PUBLIC PoLicy 


(Remarks by Senator Walter F. Mondale, 
University of Minnesota, April 14, 1967) 


I hope that President Wilson, Will Coch- 
rane, Bill Rogers, and Forrest Moore will 
forgive me for saying this, but it is a real 
disadvantage to be booked for the afternoon 
of the final day of a star-studded conference. 
It’s much more comfortable to give a keynote 
speech and sort of “set the tone.” At that 
point in a conference the audience hasn’t 
already heard most of the things you plan 
to say. 

WHAT IS OUR POLICY 

But more seriously, Iam happy that you are 
ending your conference with the question of 
policy—how we in the government and you 
in the universities should perceive the brain 
drain, and what actions may be warranted 
by our perceptions. 

For I think it is important that we not 
content ourselves with cries of alarm, or 
cries of alarm at the alarm of others, as the 
case may be. We must consider the difficult 
next step—what changes, if any, the fact of 
the brain drain should bring in our public 
institutional policies. 


WE MUST ACT NOW 


For while our knowledge of the brain drain 
is not detailed and catalogued, we do know 
as a fact that it exists. And because it is a 
fact, I am not one of those who feel that 
we should wait until we have absolutely pre- 
cise statistics. I am certain that we could re- 
search this problem up and down and in 
every other direction that the fertile aca- 
demic mind can devise. This study should be 
undertaken. 

As stated in the Pan American Health As- 
sociation’s report on the brain drain from 
Latin America: The formulation of policies 
in this fleld does not depend on precise sta- 
tistics; knowledge of the general magnitude, 
nature, and causes of a problem is an ade- 
quate guide for action.” 

Research should not be a substitute for 
decision-making. The two should go forward 
hand in hand, each supporting and reinforc- 
ing the other. 

I want to devote most of this short state- 
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ment to the kinds of action I think we should 
consider, 


THERE IS A SERIOUS BRAIN DRAIN 


But first I would like to summarize briefly 
the evidence which has led me to see the 
brain drain as one of the neglected problems 
of our day. 

I found it serious last year when the figures 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice indicated that about 30 per cent of our 
foreign students from Asia adjust their 
status to permanent resident. I find it seri- 
ous today. 

Recent figures, in fact, indicate that this 
percentage may be rising. There were 3,351 
such adjustments in fiscal 1966, up from 
1,586 in fiscal 1965. Since 1965 showed a 
decline from 1964, it is hard to call this a 
trend. But there certainly is no trend in 
the other direction. 

Mr. W. Wallace Maner, Foreign Student 
Advisor at the University of Iowa, studied 
905 foreign students who attended that Uni- 
versity in the 1950's. He found that a total 
of 590—or 55 per cent—are still in the United 
States. 

The brain drain in medicine is a national 
disgrace. The percentage of foreign-trained 
residents and interns in our hospitals has 
soared from 9 to 29 per cent in just 15 years. 
Today over 8,000 of these residents and in- 
terns are from developing countries. An 
estimated 25 per cent of them will never 
go home. 

Too much can be made of numbers when 
developing nations are the subject. In 1963, 
only 16 Nigerian doctors were working in 
American hospitals. Does that number seem 
insignificant? Only to an American. 

To a Nigerian it means that nearly a year's 
production of doctors from that nation’s 
single medical school have left the country. 
And the physician-population ratio was one 
doctor for every 33,000 people. Compare that 
to one doctor for every 670 people here in the 
United States. 

It is important not to mask the impact of 
the brain drain by talking in large numbers. 
The loss of a brilliant student or a highly 
skilled professional is a serious threat to the 
development of a poor nation. 

BACKLASH 

The recent wave of concern over this prob- 
lem has been followed by a wave of skepti- 
cism. There is a brain drain backlash of 
sorts. Last year some high government offi- 
cials were calling the brain drain one of the 
great unresolved problems of our time. Today 
they are using almost identical statistics to 
argue that the problem has been grossly 
exaggerated. 

Kennedy Committee testimony shows this 
subtle governmental change—an apparent 
attitude that basically the world is more 
ideal now then it was in the last decade. 

Their perceptions of the problem appear to 
have changed. So have mine. They have been 
broadened immensely by the discussion that 
has taken place during the past year. But in 
one important respect, my perceptions have 
not changed. I still see the brain drain from 
developing nations as a potential catastrophe. 

For a talented professional or student is 
more than mere manpower in a developing 
country. He is a leader, or a potential leader, 
in his nation’s upward movement from 
colonial subservience to full participation in 
the world community. 

This nation has committed itself to help- 
ing the poor nations. It is committed to the 
relief of suffering and starvation, of course. 
But it is committed also to a variety of pro- 
grams, both unilateral and multilateral, 
which aim to help poor nations develop the 
economic and political stability that will 
bring independence and full participation. 
Among these are AID programs, Food for 
Peace, trade assistance, and population con- 
trol. 


We have said that we believe this policy 
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will serve the best interests of our own secu- 
rity and wealth. Our President is currently 
in Punta del Este to help carry out our be- 
lief in this policy. And despite our peculiar 
American need to justify everything we do 
on grounds of selfish interest, we are deeply 
committed to this policy because we believe 
that it is right. As the son of a Protestant 
minister, I would like to refer you to a recent 
statement of a Catholic pontiff; 

“For if the new word for peace is develop- 
ment, who would not wish to labor for it 
with all his powers?” 

All of these emerging nations have a tre- 
mendous demand for imaginative, creative 
leadership—in their governments, in their 
economies, in their universities, and in their 
schools. 

When we remove leaders and potential 
leaders from these nations, we clearly set 
back their hopes for development. Ultimate 
peace in our world depends in great measure 
on steady progress and development in these 
countries. The brain drain is a potential 
threat to that peace. 

Technical aid is simply not an adequate 
substitute for dealing with the brain drain. 
Native leadership is the critical ingredient. 
Without it, our aid will likely have a marginal 
effect at best. 

We must face up to our own involvement 
in the brain drain. We must ask whether we 
are laboring for development with all our 
powers. 

You will notice that I am concerned almost 
entirely with the flow of manpower from 
developing countries. The distinction is an 
important one. 

From some European countries, partic- 
ularly Britain, the brain drain is very sub- 
stantial. But it is well within the means 
of these countries to provide the incentives 
which would reduce the flow, or at least com- 
pete for talent, particularly in the strength- 
ened European Common Market nations. 

But developing nations cannot compete in 
salaries and material benefits. And any stu- 
dent or trainee in this country soon learns 
to appreciate those rewards. It is an essential 
part of the curriculum. 

Furthermore, these nations cannot now cre- 
ate the kinds of institutions and the kinds 
of opportunities which will attract and re- 
tain the very best of their native talent. 
They cannot, that is, unless they have out- 
side help. 

Therefore, we must recognize a responsi- 
bility to these nations—a responsibility that 
must be met by positive action. I would like 
to put forth a few suggestions. 

One step I know we agree on is the need 
for substantial expansion of opportunities 
for our own citizens in areas like medicine 
where we are heavily and unforgivably de- 
pendent on foreign talent. 

I would feel much better about the pro- 
portion of foreign doctors working in the 
United States if I did not know that hos- 
pitals would have to close without them. I 
have strongly favored federal legislation to 
support expanded medical education, and I 
am happy to note that Rep. Albert Quie, 
my platform colleague here from another 
party and another philosophy, has also given 
his qualified approval to such expansion. 

OUR IMMIGRATION POLICIES 

Immigration policy is a much more con- 
troversial matter. 

Unlike many others who are honestly con- 
cerned with the brain drain, I do not feel 
that we can ignore our option to deal with 
the problem in part through immigration 
policy. There seems little doubt that the Im- 
migration Act of 1965 has brought a substan- 
tial increase in the talent drain from some 
of the Asian countries which can least afford 
it. 

As Assistant Secretary of State Charles 
Frankel has pointed out, 5,931 skilled Asian 
immigrants came here in fiscal 1966, when 
the new law first went into effect. This is 
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almost triple the number of the previous 
twelve months. 

This change was not only anticipated—it 
was consciously accepted. Those of us who 
joined in sponsoring this legislation felt 
deeply—and still feel—that the national 
origins quota system was a shameful form of 
discrimination. We place high value on the 
free movement of individuals between na- 
tions. 

Yet this is not an unqualified freedom. We 
place high value on the free movement of 
individuals especially if we need their talents 
and skills. 

If free movement were our only value, we 
would be admitting not only the Indian 
scientist but also the peasant who could 
multiply his income and improve his stand- 
ard of living ten times by becoming a migrant 
farm worker in this country. 

We would welcome not only hundreds of 
Korean doctors, but also tens of thousands 
of rural families from Korea whose chance 
for decent medical care migrates here with 
those physicians. 

These millions of people will not find their 
opportunities in the United States. If they 
find them at all, it will be at home. And if 
they find them, it will be because of the 
presence of leaders—of people in the institu- 
tions of their societies who can help them 
move forward. 

Our principle of free movement is cer- 
tainly a more convenient principle for the 
gainers than it is for the losers. But it is not 
absolute principle with us, 

We discriminate—perhaps reasonably—in 
favor of the skilled and the educated. It also 
seems reasonable to me to discriminate in an- 
other direction—to consider the skilled man- 
power needs of developing countries as well 
as the skilled manpower needs of the United 
States. This might be called discrimination 
for the millions—discrimination for the 
“most unfavored nation.“ 

It is not easy to find tolerable means of 
doing this. I have proposed that we consider 
wider use of the exchange visitor visa—re- 
quiring more students from developing coun- 
tries to return home for at least two years 
before becoming eligible for permanent move- 
ment here. I have also suggested that we 
look into the possibility of negotiating 
bilateral immigration agreements with the 
poor nations which suffer most from the 
brain drain and are taking some steps of 
their own to eliminate its causes at home. 
I have suggested a multilateral approach 
under the auspices of the United Nations. 

These specific proposals are not sacred. 

Judging from some of the reactions to 
them, I’d say that some people consider 
them closer to profane. 

It is far, far better, of course, to con- 
centrate on improving incentives for talented 
people to return to their homelands. Until 
it is clear that incentives can have sub- 
stantial impact on the brain drain—and it 
is not yet clear—we must not discard the 
possibility of carefully-conceived changes 
in immigration law. 

In addition, I think we must realize that 
adequate incentives are a false hope unless 
the Congress appropriates the huge sums 
that would be necessary. We have to be 
realistic and recognize the great difficulties 
involved in relying only on incentives. 


SOME NEEDED INCENTIVES 
With this qualification, I would like to 
identify some possible efforts of other kinds— 
positive attempts to help talented Asians, 
Africans, and Latin Americans pursue re- 
bron professional careers in their home- 


It is true that the poor can only be helped 
if they are willing to help themselves. If 
they are not interested, the task is impos- 
sible. But surely this does not mean we can 
abdicate any responsibility for the expan- 
sion of career opportunities. 
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For we could take the same position in 
regard to food problems or in regard to 
development efforts as a whole, where we 
have considerably less responsibility for the 
symptoms than we do for the brain drain. 
But we do not take that position. We be- 
lieve in aiding developing countries that 
are serious about building better lives for 
their people. 

On the brain drain problem we should do 
no less. 

I believe we should concentrate on two 
things—providing superior, well-motivated 
foreign students with an education relevant 
to the needs of their homelands, and helping 
to build good and rewarding work oppor- 
tunities for them and their fellow citizens 
at home, 

Many sincere people in colleges and uni- 
versities shudder to think of directing stu- 
dents from foreign countries into such pro- 
grams. Educators pride themselves rightly 
on their commitment to the development of 
individuals, One of the purposes of education 
in this country is still to raise the aspirations 
of talented people. 

But these same educators also take pride in 
developing new professional programs which 
meet expanding needs of the society and 
move toward new horizons. The other day 
I received a brochure from an American Uni- 
versity. In his accompanying letter, the dean 
expressed his great pride in announcing a 
new program—an Institute of Space Law. 

I wonder. Is there really much difference 
between raising the aspirations of students 
to fulfill a manpower requirement of the 
United States, or a new world, and raising 
these aspirations to fuifill a manpower re- 
quirement of a native country? 

I would be willing to bet that that faculty 
will be recruiting students and guiding them 
into this new and potentially exciting pro- 
gram. Why shouldn't a university do the 
same with an Institute of Legal Training for 
Developing Nations? 


OVERSEAS SELECTION 


Improving foreign student programs should 
begin before the students arrive in this coun- 
try—with a much better overseas selection 
system. 

Respected groups like Education and World 
Affairs have long advocated such a system. 
Small-scale efforts have already shown that 
foreign programs can select students who 
are capable, highly-motivated, and com- 
mitted to the progress of their homelands. 

This should not be entirely a government 
operation. Nor should federal officials at- 
tempt to dictate university admissions policy. 
But an important role could be played by 
a comprehensive screening system to inform 
and advise our educational institutions as 
they interpret the paper qualifications of 
different students. 

The government could give such a system 
substantial financial support. And it could 
also make use of on-the-spot knowledge of 
overseas AID officials and Peace Corps volun- 
teers, among others. 

When foreign students arrive in this coun- 
try they should have available to them. an 
education closely related to the problems and 
needs of their homelands. 

I have proposed that the Congress enact 
a program of pilot grants to support im- 
proved foreign student counseling, or special 
experimental course offerings particularly 
relevant to conditions in developing coun- 
tries. An Institute of Legal Training for De- 
veloping Nations would warrant such sup- 
port, for example. But I hope that univer- 
sities would move ahead in this area whether 
or not such federal aid becomes a reality. 

A vital part of such an education is the 
proper counseling of students. Here the gov- 
ernment can only encourage institutions to 
keep students interested in and familiar with 
their homelands and interested in programs 
aimed at helping their development. Per- 
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haps there would be ways of measuring prac- 
tical results. I think so. 

There should be nothing distasteful in 
such counseling activity. The adviser-advisee 
relationship in our colleges and universities 
has long been an effective vehicle for devel- 
oping commitments to our own professional 
specialties. Advising students from develop- 
ing countries simply adds another dimen- 
sion to such relationships. 


OPPORTUNITIES AT HOME 


The rest of our policy efforts should be 
directed to helping the foreign student— 
and the doctor, and the engineer, and the 
scientist—jfind and develop a rewarding 
career opportunity in his homeland, 

We have neglected this dimension of our 
AID programs, and I have proposed making 
this a major objective of our foreign assist- 
ance. We should provide funds to help 
talented individuals and their homelands 
create opportunities that will bring this 
talent home where it is so desperately needed 
and to plant and provide the seed of future 
growth within the homeland. 

Partly, this is a problem of placement. But 
there is also another major difficulty. Many 
home institutions do not welcome the con- 
tributions of the talented, well-educated 
youth. They view him as a threat to his 
elders rather than as a valued resource. 

Closely related is the absence of work 
conditions attractive to the professional per- 
son, He not only needs salary. He needs op- 
portunity to develop in his profession. He 
needs proper equipment and research facili- 
ties. He needs to be able to participate in 
a professional community which shares his 
values and his interest. 

We can’t conquer these problems all at 
once, but what we can do is to make more 
funds available for foreign professionals to 
conduct research in their homelands, as we 
help them to do in this country. We can do 
more to support development of higher edu- 
cation and research institutions in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, particularly where 
the contributions of young scholars will be 
welcomed. We can work, in short, to make 
the intellectual and professional commu- 
nities truly world communities, as we like to 
claim that they are. 

There is an encouraging welter of re- 
search projects which have sprung up to 
gather more information on the brain drain. 
We should encourage this research. 


FACE-TO-FACE DISCUSSIONS 


Particularly, we should encourage face-to- 
face discussions. One of the best ways to find 
out about the brain drain and get sug- 
gestions for its relief should be to ask the 
assistance and guidance of the nations which 
are suffering the losses. This is a fairly simple 
device, but it is not being used much. I am 
encouraged by what I hear of the coming at- 
tempt by Education and World Affairs to do 
just that. 

I have tried to suggest some possibilities. 
All of them are offered within the framework 
of a general policy that places the develop- 
ment of emerging nations in the highest pos- 
sible priority. I hope that our government 
and our universities and foreign representa- 
tives in this country and abroad will take it 
upon themselves to make intellectual mi- 
gration truly beneficial for developing na- 
tions as well as the United States. 

Our policy must no longer be accidental, 
Above all, it should avoid robbing the poor 
to give to the rich. 

This is doubtless not the work of years, 
but of decades. But this is all the more 
reason to begin, without delay. For I am re- 
minded of a story which President Kennedy 
was fond of telling, of a great man who told 
a friend that he had to plant a tree in his 
garden the next day. The friend was per- 
plexed—“What is your hurry; that tree will 
not bloom with flowers for a hundred years,” 
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“In that case,” said the man, there is not 
time to lose. I will plant it this afternoon.” 


U.S. GOLD POLICY 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article published in the 
Wall Street Journal on May 9, 1967, writ- 
ten by John Parke Young, entitled, 
“Should the United States Change Its 
Gold Policy?” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SHOULD THE UNITED STATES CHANGE Irs GOLD 
Po.icy? 


(By John Parke Young) 


Current debate over U.S. gold policy, par- 
ticularly whether the U.S. should continue 
to buy or sell gold freely, has implications 
far beyond the immediate problem. In the 
background is the basic question of the role 
of gold in the modern world and its future as 
money. 

The debate reflects gold's long-term declin- 
ing importance. It is believed in a number of 
quarters that the dollar is more valuable 
than gold, and that gold would depreciate 
were it not for its convertibility into dollars 
at $35 an ounce. Silver ceased to be primary 
money many years ago after a reign of several 
thousand years. Is gold now approaching that 
position? 

Few economists or bankers would advo- 
cate outright demonetization of gold. Yet 
most proposals regarding gold and reform 
of the international monetary system down- 
grade gold and are steps in this direction. 
Moreover, an increasing number of persons, 
while not advocating demonetization, would 
not consider it a dire catastrophe if we were 
forced to break the link between the dollar 
and gold. U.S. gold problems and the difficul- 
ties being encountered by this country in 
achieving constructive international mone- 
tary reform make real the possibility that the 
U.S., either through force of circumstances 
or by voluntary action, might alter its gold 
policy. The dollar, which is inherently strong, 
would be allowed to stand on its own feet 
and its exchange value staunchly defended. 


ONLY THE U.S. CONVERTS 


Gold is a problem for the U.S. because of 
a combination of large holdings of dollars by 
foreigners and an undertaking by the U.S. to 
convert dollars freely into gold for central 
banks. U.S. balance of payments deficits tend 
to feed these holdings, although the holdings 
have not grown recently because of reluc- 
tance of foreigners to add to them, due to 
fears that the U.S. might devalue the dollar in 
terms of gold. The U.S. is the only nation that 
attempts to maintain any form of conver- 
tibility of its money into gold. Current de- 
velopments thus raise the question how im- 
portant to the dollar is the tle to gold. 

Any move by the U.S. to weaken the link 
between gold and the dollar would be a 
major blow to gold. A complete break by the 
U.S. with gold could precipitate gold’s demise 
as money. In any event, recent developments 
are undermining the position of gold, 

The case against gold is that the total 
supply of monetary gold and annual incre- 
ments from the mines are inadequate for 
the growing needs of world trade. Moreover, 
the amount of gold is rigidly fixed at any 
one time, whereas the requirements of the 
modern world call for a flexible supply of 
money if inflation and deflation are to be 
avoided. Within the U.S., the Federal Re- 
serve System alters the supply of money 
according to the demands of business in 
seeking to keep the economy on an even 
keel. Gold reserves, however, cannot be ad- 
justed in this manner. 

Growing recognition of these difficulties 
has led to proposals to supplement gold for 
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international settlements. Plans for the cre- 
ation of additional reserve assets, “paper 
gold,” are well advanced, Greater coopera- 
tion from Europe, however, in seeking solu- 
tions to international monetary problems is 
sought by the U.S., which believes that time 
is not unlimited. 

For several generations the trend has been 
away from the use of commodities as money 
and in favor of money based upon credit. 
The dollar is thus based upon the credit of 
the U.S. Government, backed by the vast 
economic strength of this country. Safe- 
guards against over-issue of money, rather 
than gold, protect the value of the dollar. 
The domestic monetary systems of all coun- 
tries similarly rest today upon the credit of 
their governments, and the effectiveness of 
controls against over-issue and inflation. 

The dollar, not gold, is the world’s mone- 
tary unit and the base for other currencies. 
Foreign central banks seek to maintain the 
convertibility of their currencies into dol- 
lars rather than into gold. Traders want dol- 
lars, not gold, and the world’s trade is trans- 
acted largely in terms of dollars. Dollar bills 
or checks on New York are readily accepted 
anywhere. The dollar is thus not dependent 
upon gold, either domestically or interna- 
tionally. Continuance of the dollar’s high 
standing is, of course, dependent upon ap- 
propriate monetary and fiscal policies by the 
U.S. and reasonable external equilibrium, 


AN EYE ON GOLD RESERVES 


So long as the U.S. had excessively large 
stocks of gold, which lay idle and were al- 
most forgotten, gold had no influence over 
this country’s economic and financial poli- 
cies. Few people here or abroad knew or 
cared how much gold was at Fort Knox. 
When, however, the U.S. lost several billion 
dollars of gold to replenish depleted stocks 
of Europe, concern began to develop. Since 
the U.S. has followed a policy of freely con- 
verting dollars into gold for friendly foreign 
governments, the size of our gold reserve 
was recognized as related to our commit- 
ment to maintain gold convertibility. 

The fact is that the U.S. need not under- 
take to pay gold for its currency to maintain 
the value of the dollar or to provide for its 
stability. The value or purchasing power of 
the dollar domestically is determined by this 
country’s mometary and fiscal policies and 
the state of the economy, regardless of gold. 
Stability of the dollar in the foreign exchange 
market is determined by the convertibility of 
the dollar into foreign currencies at the es- 
tablished rates. As numerous countries have 
shown, given proper monetary and fiscal 
policies, exchange-rate stability can be main- 
tained by the purchase and sale of foreign 
exchange by the central bank, and without 
gold movements or exchange restrictions. 

The U.S. has large holdings of foreign ex- 
change, and through foreign credits, cur- 
rency swap arrangements and international 
Monetary Fund drawing rights, has access 
to very large amounts of foreign exchange. 
Payments to foreign central banks that wish 
to convert their dollars do not necessarily 
have to be made in gold, but could be made 
either in gold or foreign exchange at the 
fixed rate. The U.S. does not need to leave 
the option to foreigners. We might find it 
desirable to pay gold, but there are important 
advantages in making our own decision in 
each case. 

A main advantage would be that de-em- 
phasizing gold would help to eliminate mis- 
conceptions as to the strength of the dollar 
arising from doubts over this country's abil- 
ity to continue gold convertibility. Such 
doubts have tended to magnify unduly to the 
world the problem of U.S. balance of pay- 
ments deficits, and have contributed to lack 
of confidence in the dollar, Erroneous views 
about the dollar have weakened our bargain- 
ing position in negotiations for international 
monetary reform. Elimination of gold con- 
vertibility would give the U.S. needed flex- 
ibility in utilizing its gold and foreign ex- 
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change reserves. It would enable us to lead 
from strength in international negotiations. 
The dollar is the most stable and strongest 
currency in the world, and the U.S. need 
not be on the defensive. 

Doubts over gold convertibility have 
tended to make the payments problem ap- 
pear as entirely a U.S. problem, minimizing 
European responsibility for international 
monetary equilibrium. Since a deficit is only 
one side of a disequilibrium, surplus coun- 
tries are also out of balance and have a re- 
sponsibility in promoting international pay- 
ments equilibrium, 

Declines in U.S. gold and foreign ex- 
change reserves point up the need for it to 
seek reasonable balance of payments equilib- 
rium. The need for monetary and fiscal dis- 
cipline would be clear, regardless of gold 
convertibility. Disequilibrium would be re- 
flected in the state of total reserves, not 
merely gold, as in the case of other 
countries. 

The present policy of converting dollars 
into gold at the option of foreign govern- 
ments serves no essential economic purpose. 
It does, however, have a psychological aspect, 
which could be the source of trouble if the 
U.S. were formally to alter present policy. A 
formal and sudden policy change could lead 
to nervousness over the dollar and unin- 
formed forecasts of inflation, devaluation and 
other consequences. A withdrawal of dollars 
by foreigners could be expected, which would 
put pressure upon our gold and foreign ex- 
change reserves, 

Even though we could withstand such pres- 
sure the economic and political repercussions 
could be troublesome. A flurry of capital out- 
flow could take place. On the other hand, 
holders of funds on deposit in this country 
would find little benefit in transferring them 
into other currencies, Funds would have no 
place to go to improve their position. 

The psychological shock of ceasing to con- 
vert dollars into gold freely would be amelio- 
rated if the alteration were gradual. Through 
solicitations of cooperation and “voluntary” 
restraints on the part of central banks in re- 
questing U.S. gold, we are easing into a policy 
regarding gold similar to that proposed. A 
formal change of policy could best take place 
when conditions are reasonably undisturbed. 

Proposals that the U.S. stop buying gold, 
or buy gold only on U.S. terms, involve a 
more profound change than the exercise of 
discretion as to whether we redeem dollars 
in gold or in foreign exchange. Cessation of 
gold buying would cause gold to be offered to 
other countries rather than to the U.S. for 
conversion into money. If other countries felt 
they were becoming a dumping ground for 
unwanted gold, in view of fears as to the 
future of gold and desires to monetize gold, 
they might refuse to accept it. Other coun- 
tries, in any event, would review their gold 
policies and a number might follow the U.S. 
lead. The situation could snowball and lead 
to the demonetization of gold. 

While solicitations for foreign restraint in 
asking for gold and the proposal to cease free 
sales of gold may appear to upgrade gold by 
conserving our supply, actually the effect is 
just the reverse. Gold is being pushed further 
into the background and its influence weak- 
ened over economic, financial, and political 
policies. The link between gold and the dollar 
is being even more attenuated. 

DETERIORATION OF GOLD 


The role of gold in our domestic monetary 
system was reduced close to zero in 1933 and 
is now merely symbolic. We are presently 
witnessing a deterioration of gold’s position 
in the international monetary system. Al- 
though U.S. balance of payments deficits 
seem to confirm gold’s importance, since gold 
is used for international payments, neverthe- 
less the effect is quite the contrary. U.S. pay- 
ments deficits and excessive concern over 
the U.S. financial position, particularly on 
the part of European financial leaders, are 
paradoxically calling attention to the un- 
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satisfactory functioning of gold as money. 
Predications regarding the demise of gold 
as money are precarious, and gold could well 
prove to have the proverbial nine lives. 
Nevertheless, its current position in the 
world monetary system is on the decline, and 
hoarders of gold are not free from risk. 
Evolution in monetary matters is far bet- 
ter than revolution. It is to be hoped that 
agreement on a realistic and constructive re- 
form of the international monetary system 
can be reached at the meetings of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund in Rio de Janeiro 
next September, and that the U.S. will be 
spared the necessity of “going it alone.” 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
should like to make an observation on 
this issue which I believe deserves par- 
ticular attention, that there is too much 
talk, too much disposition on the part 
of our Treasury people to speak as 
though the dollar was in trouble in rela- 
tion to gold. The fact is, today, the dol- 
lar is better than gold. It is basic to the 
great strength of the American econ- 
omy which is producing at almost $800 
billion a year, plus the power we have to 
tax in excess of $100 billion a year. Some 
would almost lead us to believe that this 
strength depends on whether we have 
$10 billion in the gold reserve, or $12 
billion in the gold reserve. It is as though 
they had really inverted the pyramid and 
said, Now, you have great instability.” 

The fact is, if they would put the 
pyramid up to the light and look at it, 
there is every evidence to support the 
contention that the dollar is still the best, 
the cheapest, and the most desired mon- 
ey in the world. 

If we are going to be panicked by criti- 
cism of French political economists, Ger- 
man political economists, or experts in 
Switzerland, who can only go around 
discrediting the dollar, then, I think, it 
is important that we draw the line. 

The position of the Treasury has been 
something like a football team whose 
only offense is to punt on the first down. 
I hope that they will be disposed to go 
out and play for three downs before they 
punt. If they do, I think there would be 
no question about how far they can go. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I think the Treasury will make 
quite a contribution toward restoring 
confidence in the American dollar if they 
would practice here in this country what 
they told all the European countries to do 
following World War II; namely, to bal- 
ance the budget and live within their 
means. The manner in which this ad- 
ministration is spending about $11 bil- 
lion a month more than it takes in is 
what is causing much of this uncertain- 
ty. This concern arises not only in Eu- 
rope, but also at home. We cannot con- 
tinue these large deficits without having 
trouble. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Wall Street 
Journal seems to be a lot more optimistic 
about it now than it was some time ago. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have read with great interest the speech 
by the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], and I also listened 
to what he had to say and the colloquy 
which ensued subsequent to his deliver- 
ance of the speech. 
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I commend the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Coon] for showing his 
usual calmness, good judgment, restraint, 
and wisdom in what he has to say, and 
to assure him that he has a great deal 
of company in what he has said. 

When it comes to worrying about the 
situation in Vietnam, it is the shadow 
which affects all our lives, and it is pre- 
eminent to the consideration of any other 
question. 

When I think of how much Vietnam is 
costing us in men and money, it makes 
me sad indeed to consider the tragedy 
which is the lot of this country in that 
far distant land. 

We became involved in Vietnam be- 
cause of mistakes, because of miscalcula- 
tions, because of misunderstandings, and 
because of good intentions. 

As was pointed out in the Senate this 
afternoon by the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne], it is 
too late to question how or why we got 
into Vietnam. The question is moot. It 
belongs to history. There is no question, 
as far as any Member of the Senate is 
concerned that I know of, of withdraw- 
ing from Vietnam at this time. But I do 
think the overriding question, if not the 
only question, in the mind of every Sena- 
tor, regardless of his position on this sub- 
ject, whether he is labeled a dove or a 
hawk, or has no label, is to find a way 
to the negotiating table, to the ways in 
which an honorable truce, or an honor- 
able peace or an honorable settlement, 
can be achieved. 

It was brought out that perhaps the 
bombing should be suspended, and that 
this would pave the way to negotiations. 
Frankly, I would like to advocate a sus- 
pension of the bombing, because I have 
never advocated the bombing itself; but 
I feel, if we were to suspend the bomb- 
ing and there were no reaction on the 
part of North Vietnam, the reaction on 
our part, both government and people, 
would be far more bitter and far more 
dangerous than is the situation at the 
present time. 

Perhaps the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] has given 
us a way out by means of which bomb- 
ing would be confined to interdiction of 
supply routes and would increase at the 
17th parallel and along the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail. It is certainly a proposal worthy 
of consideration. 

As far as the membership of this body 
is concerned, I wish to state that I be- 
lieve in the right of dissent. No matter 
how a Senator is labeled, he does have a 
right to dissent and the right to express 
his opinions as he sees fit, but always, I 
would hope, constructively. 

I would not consider even those who 
say, Go in all the way,” or who want to 
turn North Vietnam back into the stone 
age, as unpatriotic. I disagree with their 
judgment; I think they are wrong. Just 
how much would it be necessary to bomb 
North Vietnam back into the stone age, 
because just how far is their economy 
out of the stone age? 

I also believe in the right of demon- 
strations, because that is guaranteed un- 
der the Constitution, and it is a right 
which should be honored—not the right 
to burn one’s draft card; not the right 
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to insult the President of the United 
States; or the Secretary of State; or a 
Senator; or the Ambassador to the U. N.; 
not the right to burn the U.S. flag. In 
Montana we have penalties for that. The 
penalty is a $5,000 fine or 3 years in jail, 
or both. These actions represent licenses, 
in my opinion, not the exercise of free 
speech, not the exercise of the right to 
dissent, not the right to make one’s de- 
mands known. 

The tendencies toward open-ended 
conflict are becoming more and more 
recognizable, whereas the alternatives 
toward a reasonable negotiation in seek- 
ing to bring about an honorable con- 
clusion are becoming fewer and fewer all 
the time. 

I would say that the weight of the re- 
sponsibility of Vietnam is heavy on the 
shoulders of every Senator, but heaviest 
on the shoulders of the President. 

If we remain silent, future generations 
will judge us as weaklings, as vacillators, 
and as cowards. It is to them, and to the 
generation now fighting in Vietnam, that 
we owe our chief responsibilities, because 
those who are over there are not there 
of their own free will. They are carrying 
out policy laid down here in Washing- 
ton. 

I would hope that those of us who 
think of Vietnam as something which 
will disappear will, as the distinguished 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] stated this afternoon, look at 
the reality and recognize the situation 
which confronts us. If it means increas- 
ing the 500,000 mark in manpower in 
Vietnam—as I think it will—the country 
ought to know about it. If it means an in- 
crease in taxes—and I assume it will— 
the country ought to know about it. If 
it means calling up the Reserves and the 
National Guard, the country ought to 
know about it; it means the imposition 
of wage and price controls, the country 
ought to know about it. I say that because 
the way we have been going cannot last, 
and one day, if it continues, we will face 
a confrontation, and it may be too late 
to do the things then that we should be 
doing now. 

One of the ways which was mentioned 
by the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] this afternoon was 
through the United Nations. I join with 
him in the statement that the principal 
fixation in the world today is Vietnam— 
in the world. The conflict is discussed 
from every conceivable angle in living 
rooms, offices, classrooms, and diplomatic 
circles around the world. There may well 
be, in fact, a surfeit of talk but very little 
in the way of productive action in get- 
ting a confrontation of the belligerents 
at a conference table. 

One place where this vacuum is espe- 
cially evident is at the United Nations. 
The charter—a treaty obligation on all 
member states—does assign to the U.N. 
responsibilities in meeting threats to 
peace. They are not unilateral UN. re- 
sponsibilities. They are not sole or exclu- 
sive U.N. responsibilities. But they are 
authentic U.N. responsibilities which are 
shared by all member states. These re- 
sponsibilities have not been faced. Apart 
from the individual efforts of Secretary 
General U Thant, suggestions by U.S. 
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Ambassador Arthur Goldberg that the 
Security Council take up the matter, and 
scattered proposals by other member na- 
tions, the U.N. has been silent on Viet- 
nam. As an organization, it has been 
silent and, in my judgment, it has been 
silent for too long. To date, the U.N. has 
not even taken formal notice of the con- 
flict in Vietnam as a threat to peace even 
though the distinguished Secretary Gen- 
eral has expressed the fear that unless 
it is soon terminated, it may lead to an- 
other world war. 

Mr. President, I do not pretend to 
grasp the full circumstances of this abdi- 
cation of organizational responsibility 
by the U.N. during these months and 
years. It does seem to me, however, that 
whatever the reasons in the past, the 
time is now long past due for the United 
Nations—as an organization—to attempt 
to make some contribution to ending the 
conflict. It should make that attempt by 
open procedure and not merely through 
the diplomacy of its distinguished Secre- 
tary General and the corridor diplomacy 
of various representatives at the U.N. 
The Security Council, where the matter 
of Vietnam can be and should be consid- 
ered, contains among its members those 
nations who have a decided relevance in 
seeking to alter the present course of 
events in Vietnam. It contains Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union, the Co- 
chairmen of the Geneva Conferences. It 
contains France, whose experience in 
Indochinese affairs is great and whose 
deep and sympathetic interest in the 
people of the region is beyond question. 
It contains Canada, which, as a member 
of the International Control Commis- 
sion, is involved in continuous observa- 
tions of developments in Vietnam. It 
contains Japan, which feels every day 
more strongly the gathering turbulence 
of this war in Asia. It contains the United 
States, a major combatant in the war in 
Vietnam. 

The Security Council also has the nec- 
essary precedents from the Korean war 
which would serve to bring into the situ- 
ation the other combatants or potential 
combatants, who are not members of the 
U.N. Let me make it clear that I mean by 
this reference Communist China, North 
Vietnam and any other government or 
group whose presence may be relevant to 
the restoration of peace in South Viet- 
nam—and in that category I include the 
NLF. Let me also make clear that I do 
not view the U.N. at this point as a source 
of ultimate solution of the Vietnamese 
problem. Rather, I see it as a possible 
initiator of a face-to-face public con- 
frontation of the conflicting views of the 
most relevant parties. 

The need for such a confrontation is 
more and more urgent. An open and 
frank discussion can help to pinpoint the 
roadblocks to an honorable and equitable 
negotiated solution before the expansion 
of the war shuts off even the slim possi- 
bilities for such a solution. Every com- 
batant may gain from a confrontation 
of this kind if it opens up direct com- 
munications. Who stands to lose from it? 

The distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] has long advocated re- 
course to the machinery of the U.N. as a 
way of stopping the war in Vietnam. 
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Without prejudging the organization’s 
role in that respect, I have for some 
months urged its use, at least as a vehicle 
for an open discussion of the conflict to 
which all belligerents would be invited 
by U.N. Security Council resolution. This 
is the first time that I have urged this 
approach in a discussion on the floor of 
the Senate. I do so because of my sense 
of deep concern that the clock is running 
out in Vietnam and Southeast Asia. 

An elaboration of my thoughts on this 
question, Mr. President, is contained in 
addresses which I made last fall at Johns 
Hopkins University, and this year at the 
University of North Carolina and at the 
Temple in Cleveland, Ohio. 

I ask unanimous consent that, at the 
conclusion of my remarks, those state- 
ments be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1, 2, and 3.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that the transcript of the 
May 7 CBS radio broadcast of “Face the 
Nation,” featuring U.N. Ambassador Ar- 
thur Goldberg, be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 4.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to say one further word. I have in- 
dicated that I believe in criticism from 
all sides, provided it is constructive. I do 
not believe that differences of viewpoint 
should be stifled. But I do believe that 
discussions should be responsible, in and 
out of the Senate. Differences of view- 
point, responsibly arrived at and respon- 
sibly expressed, in my judgment, are es- 
sential to a solution in Vietnam. Re- 
strained and thoughtful debate on policy 
is not a luxury; it is a necessity. 

Insofar as President Johnson is con- 
cerned, he is open to any suggestion 
which may emerge from discussion and 
debate, and which may hold some prom- 
ise of peace. He knows as do we that the 
crucial question is not how this war be- 
gan, but how it can be ended at the 
earliest possible moment and in an hon- 
orable manner. 

An honorable ending is not going to 
be brought about by simplistic formulas 
such as “Get all the way in or get all the 
way out.” An honorable ending is not 
going to be brought about by the spread 
of military violence, with its attendant 
tragedy for all Vietnamese, north and 
south, for ourselves, and for all con- 
cerned. 

Mr. President, President Johnson's 
concern with this tragedy is as deep as 
yours or mine—deeper, perhaps, because 
he has to live with it 24 hours a day. The 
ultimate responsibility is his; and for 
him, there is no surcease. So I would 
hope, Mr. President, when we consider 
these proposals, that we do not expect 
miracles, that we keep our heads, and 
that we do not indulge in personalities. 

In closing, I emphasize that the re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of our Na- 
tion’s foreign affairs is vested in the 
President of the United States. Whether 
we agree with him or disagree, whether 
he pleases or displeases us, will not 
lighten one iota the onerous burdens 
which rest on his shoulders as a result 
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of the Vietnam conflict. The President 
may look for advice to his aides in the 
executive branch. He may look to the 
Senate and to the people of this Nation. 
Whether or not advice is forthcoming, 
whether or not there is consent to his 
course, the President still must decide 
what he believes to be in the best in- 
terests of the United States. That is his 
responsibility. He cannot share it. He can 
only assume it on behalf of all of us. 

In this most perilous hour, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the President needs and 
should have our understanding, our 
help, our prayers, and the support which 
can be given to him in good conscience. 
It ought to be borne in mind at all times 
that whatever contribution this Nation 
can make to a peaceful settlement in 
Vietnam, that contribution can only be 
made and will be made on behalf of all 
of us, in the end, by the President of the 
United States. So I would hope, Mr. 
President, that this suggestion, made 
first at Johns Hopkins, later repeated at 
the University of North Carolina, and 
still later at The Temple in Cleveland, 
a suggestion made originally by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] and others, that we go to 
the Security Council, and that we ask 
the U.N. to face up to its responsibilities, 
will be taken to heart by the administra- 
tion, and that some action along these 
lines will get underway. As I have said 
before, the hour is growing late. There 
is not too much time left. 

EXHIBIT 1 
VIETNAM AND THE UNITED NATIONS 
(Address by Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Dem- 
ocrat, of Montana, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, the George Huntington Williams 

Memorial Lecture, Nov. 10, 1966) 

I have come here from two weeks of pol- 
itics in Montana. Elections in my State 
usually involve a great deal of personal ex- 
change with voters, This year was no excep- 
tion. Although not running myself, I found 
the campaign as intensive as Montana is 
extensive. It carried me into confrontation 
with many, many Americans over a trail of 
thousands of miles. I had occasion to speak 
to Montanans on the range, in the high 
mountains, along the roads, at ranch and 
reservation, and in village, town, and city. 

Political campaigning is not, as it might 
appear to be, an exhausting pursuit, On the 
contrary, at least to the politically sensitized, 
it is a kind of restorative. It reactivates the 
ability to differentiate between what is im- 
portant and what is grossly over-rated in 
the public affairs of the nation. That essen- 
tial perspective, may I say, is frequently dis- 
torted in the political prisms of Washington. 

A campaign may be designed to inform 
the voter but it also informs the campaigner. 
It unfolds the deep disquiets as well as the 
hopes which move in the political substruc- 
ture of the nation. Each election campaign, 
in short, is a rediscovery of the human side 
of American public life. 

I meet with you fresh from an exposure 
to a cross-section of American sentiment as 
it exists in Montana, where the frost has long 
been on the pumpkin and the snows of win- 
ter have already begun to gather. I meet 
with you still strongly seized with what lies 
closest to the heart of the people of my State. 

I have found in 25 years of public life that 
on fundamental matters, there is not much 
difference between a Montanan outlook and 
the national outlook. I assume, therefore, 
that the basic concerns of the people of 
Montana are your basic concerns, just as basic 
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hopes are also probably similar. In short, I 
assume that what is most important in Mon- 
tana is also likely to be most important here. 

In that vein, I wish that I might say that 
the legislative record of the 89th Congress 
or some specific aspect of it is of fundamental 
interest to Americans at this time. As you 
know, the Senate and House dealt with a 
great range of public problems during the 
past two years. These problems, having ac- 
cumulated over a long time, had arisen to 
challenge not only the stability of the na- 
tion’s political and social structure but even 
the adequacy of the nation’s physical en- 
vironment. 

In my judgment, a very substantial legisla- 
tive base has now been laid for meeting these 
problems. The record of the 89th Congress is, 
indeed, extraordinary in scope. The cogno- 
men, “Great Congress” may well be apt. In 
any event, as a participant, I should like to 
think so. 

Yet, in all honesty, I cannot claim that the 
legislative achievements of these two years 
are a response to what is most basic in the 
concerns and hopes of the people of the na- 
tion, I regret to say that these achievements, 
however significant, are obscured in the 
shadow which Viet Nam has cast over every 
aspect of the life of the nation. 

The preoccupation of Americans remains 
Viet Nam and its implication. Every day, 
these implications grow more personal and 
direct for more youth and their families. The 
war is clearly the nexus of the national 
anxiety. And peace lies at the heart of the 
nation's hopes; peace—its honorable restora- 
tion at the earliest possible moment. 

I know that you have heard a great deal 
of Viet Nam over many months. It is a sub- 
ject from which you might welcome a meas- 
ure of surcease. By the same token, I would 
prefer to consider some other less vexing 
question, perhaps even the outcome of the 
election. Yet I am impelled to return to this 
critical matter tonight. 

As you may know, problems of foreign rela- 
tions have concerned me for many years and, 
out of that concern, I have frequently ad- 
dressed myself to the Vietnamese question. 
My views on the situation there are generally 
known and I do not intend to repeat them 
in detail here. Certainly, I have said time and 
again—in public statements as well as in the 
private councils of the government—that it 
does not matter much, at this late date, how 
we became involved in Viet Nam. The point 
is that we are involved, deeply involved, and 
we cannot and we will not withdraw in the 
absence of an honorable settlement of this 
question. Nevertheless, I believe (and I have 
so stated many times) that it would be to 
the benefit of all concerned if there could 
be an immediate contraction of the hostilities 
and, as soon as possible thereafter, their com- 
plete termination. 

I have long been persuaded that the in- 
terests of the United States categorize us as 
a Pacific power but that those interests most 
certainly do not commend to us the role of 
Asian power. As a Pacific power rather than 
an Asian power (and the two are sometimes 
confused) it is, in my Judgment, wholly in 
our national interest to remove American 
military installations and forces from the 
entire Southeast Asian mainland, as soon 
as that can be done—as soon as an honorable 
peace is assured. 

May I say that that view accords with the 
President’s proclaimed purpose in Viet Nam 
which is a settlement achieved by negotia- 
tions. At Manila, moreover, the pledge was 
made that there would be a withdrawal of 
American forces from Viet Nam within six 
months after a basis for peace is established. 
He has alluded, also, time and again, to the 
willingness of the United States to remove 
American bases not only from Viet Nam but 
from all of the Southeast Asian mainland. 

This policy has not only been enunciated 
by the President; it has been reiterated by 
his subordinates. His Ambassador at the 
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United Nations, for example, gave the Presi- 
dent’s policy its most comprehensive expres- 
sion in the flexible proposals for a Vietnamese 
peace which he made at the opening of the 
current session of the General Assembly. 

It has to be faced, however, that for all 
the words of peace, there is not only an 
absence of peace but no visible prospect for 
its restoration in the near future, Those with 
whom we are locked in this deadly struggle 
are either not persuaded of the honesty of 
our purpose in seeking the negotiation of an 
honorable peace or they are not interested 
in an honorable peace or they define an hon- 
orable peace in concepts so different from 
our own that, at this point, there is no basis 
for a reconciliation of positions. 

May I add quickly that I assume that some 
such considerations are involved, because 
there are no certainties as to why proffers of 
negotiations have been rejected out of hand. 
The fact is that in the absence of a confron- 
tation between all the participants—the di- 
rect and indirect participants—in this con- 
filct, we cannot understand precisely the rea- 
sons for the reluctance to open negotiations. 
Nor can we define the dimensions of the gap 
which must be bridged before peace can be 
re-established. 

At this time, only one point is clear. De- 
spite the President’s obvious willingness to 
confer or to negotiate, we have found no 
such willingness on the part of North Viet 
Nam, the Southern National Liberation Front, 
China, or the Soviet Union. We have been 
unable to enter into an exchange with any 
participants direct or indirect in the Viet- 
namese war—except those already in sub- 
stantial sympathy or agreement with us. 

And so, the echo of the words of peace 
is the continued din of war. The conflict in 
Viet Nam has not only failed to contract; 
it has steadily expanded. The process has 
been relentless. All the while, the options 
have shrunk; the alternatives have grown 
fewer. 

It is not yet clear what it will take to 
produce a flicker in the lamp of peace, much 
less what will be required to end the war. 
Until the conflict is ended, however, it can- 
not be dismissed from our awareness. It can- 
not be brushed aside in favor of more pleas- 
ant or tractable subjects. It cannot be rele- 
gated by indifference to the inconsequential. 

Viet Nam is, as I have stated, at the core 
of the concerns and hopes of the people 
of the nation. It involves, in a very perti- 
nent sense, the well-being of every living 
American and the future of the United 
States. It is interlaced with the interests of 
this nation in Asia and the Pacific and 
throughout the world. 

The war is already a hideous human trag- 
edy for all concerned. It has destroyed tens 
of thousands of lives and has put to the 
torch of utter devastation an incalculable 
quantity of useful resources. It has already 
swept away many of man's most constructive 
works in Viet Nam, north and south. It has 
brought this nation about 40,000 casualties 
to date. It has required rising expenditures 
of public funds, and their diversion from 
productive works, In fact, the current costs 
of the Vietnamese war are variously esti- 
mated as running between one and two 
billion dollars a month. 

Even more disturbing, the seeds of a much 
larger tragedy are obviously implanted in the 
Vietnamese situation. That the conflict can 
be confined to Viet Nam is far from assured. 
Actually, it already extends into Laos and 
there is ever present the possibility of its 
eruption into a war of regional, continental 
or world-wide dimensions. 

The conflict in Viet Nam may end, of 
course, long before it matriculates into war 
with China or universal nuclear catastrophe. 
That is certainly the rational hope. Whether 
or not it is an attainable hope is another 
matter. In any event, the Vietnamese con- 
flict now, today, already has the capacity to 
shake the precarious base of civilized human 
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survival. That will continue to be the case 
until the war begins to yield to rational 
settlement. 

Whatever else it is, therefore, the war in 
Viet Nam is a most urgent warning to all 
nations. It flashes a danger signal with 
respect to the adequacy of the present inter- 
national instruments of peace. These in- 
struments have not only failed to prevent 
a breakdown of peace in Viet Nam; they 
also appear incapable of restoring peace in 
any prompt and generally acceptable fashion, 

It is high time, therefore, to note with 
emphasis that the structure of international 
order which has evolved during the past 
twenty years is, to say the least, dangerously 
haphazard. As it is now, each state has its 
own formula for safeguarding the security 
of its people. Each state tends to blend into 
that formula, in various combinations, a sup- 
ply of unilateral military power and a par- 
ticipation in a variety of bilateral and re- 
gional defense arrangements. Each nation 
adds to this mixture its own version of tradi- 
tional diplomacy and modern variations 
thereon. Almost all nations complete the 
blend with a dash of the United Nations. 

Of late, the role of the United Nations has 
become less and less pronounced, Indeed, 
with respect to Viet Nam the U. N. presence 
is scarcely discernible. It is true that the dis- 
tinguished Secretary-General, U Thant, has 
taken public note of the conflict in Viet Nam 
and its dangers to the world. The Secretary- 
General is a man of peace and an exceptional 
diplomat. He has made clear that he is more 
than willing to place his dedication and his 
skills at the disposal of the disputants in 
Viet Nam. In his diplomatic role, he has 
outlined views which might provide at some 
points a basis for a settlement of the con- 
flict and he has, otherwise, sought tactfully 
to engage the interest of various parties in 
a settlement. 

With all due respect, however, the sincere 
efforts of the Secretary-General are hardly 
to be equated with bringing to bear on this 
situation the potentials of the United Na- 
tions. Viet Nam is, clearly, a breakdown in 
the peace within the meaning of the Charter. 
It contains, clearly, the threat of an expand- 
ing war. With these characteristics, it would 
appear that the conflict should long since 
have triggered the utilization of every re- 
source of the United Nations in an effort 
to restore peace. Yet, I regret to say, that 
apart from the personal efforts of the Secre- 
tary-General, the U. N. reaction to Viet Nam 
has had something of the character of that of 
a disinterested, enervated or impotent on- 
looker. It is almost as though the conflict in 
Viet Nam were taking place not on the other 
side of this planet but rather on some other 
planet entirely. 

It may be, of course, that the U. N. is un- 
able to make a contribution to peace in Viet 
Nam, It may also be, however, that the failure 
to seek a contribution from the U. N. is a 
missing link in the restoration of peace in 
Viet Nam. 

Whatever may be involved, the non-role 
of the United Nations in this situation ought 
not to go unnoticed. An embarrassed silence 
is no longer a sufficient response to the na- 
tion's needs or to the world’s needs. Urgent 
though it is, there is more involved in these 
needs even than ending the war in Viet Nam. 
There is also at stake the prevention of a 
more monstrous conflict. There is also at 
stake the continued credibility and utility 
of what has heretofore been a fundamental 
instrument in the structure of world order. 

In my judgment, it is high time to face up 
to the conspicuous absence of the U.N. from 
the Vietnamese dispute. We need to ask why, 
when the need for a peace-effort is maximal, 
the output of the U.N. is minimal. And we 
need, at the same time, to explore every pos- 
sibility for the engagement of the organiza- 
tion in the effort to bring about a termina- 
tion of the hostilities in Viet Nam. 

The U.N. was an essential element, among 
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others, in the Korean cease-fire. Why, then, 
its inconsequence in the problem of Viet 
Nam? In this connection, it is manifest that 
there have been striking changes in the 
structure of the U.N, since the Korean con- 
flict. Whatever their virtues, it may be that 
these changes inhibit the engagement of the 
organization in Viet Nam. 

The most sweeping change, of course, is 
that the U.N. has become a General Assem- 
bly-oriented organization at the same time, 
that the membership has grown to over 120 
states. It will be recalled that originally there 
were 51 united nations. Among the present 
members, there are, as there have been since 
the outset, states-infinitesimal and states- 
immense and, in between, all of the grada- 
tions. 

There are enormous differences of signif- 
icance among these states insofar as the 
practical problems of maintaining peace are 
concerned. Yet, all 120 have equal access to 
available time in the General Assembly. All 
120 have an equal share in the control of the 
purse. All 120 have an equal vote in deci- 
sions of the Assembly. 

It is hardly an overstatement to note that 
the structure of the General Assembly is ap- 
pallingly cumbersome. Nevertheless, the As- 
sembly has made and it can continue to 
make important contributions of a long- 
range and peripheral nature to the strength- 
ening of world peace. With all due respect, 
however, there is doubt that a body con- 
stituted as the General Assembly now is can 
play a significant—an executive—role in 
dealing with imminent threats of war or 
in the re-establishment of a peace that has 
broken down. In my judgment, the General 
Assembly is not competent for that purpose. 
In my judgment, it is delusive at this time, 
to expect it to discharge functions of a kind 
which might be helpful in Viet Nam. 

It is conceivable that alterations in the 
structure of the General Assembly might 
remedy its inadequacies for peace-keeping or 
peace-restoring purposes. Francis Plimpton, 
a former U.S. representative to the U.N. was 
right, perhaps, when he suggested that the 
organization was in need of “family plan- 
ning.” It might be that the use of a single 
spokesman for groups of small states would 
be helpful. It might be, too, that the cluster- 
ing of smaller states into one vote on some 
power-projected formula would be helpful 
in insuring fiscal responsibility and a meas- 
ure of realism in the significant political de- 
cisions of that body. I have no doubt that 
there are any number of technical changes 
which, given sufficient time, can be absorbed 
to great advantage into the structure of the 
General Assembly. 

But in all frankness, I must say that in- 
sofar as Viet Nam is concerned, there is not 
a sufficient margin of time. Moreover, it is 
not at all certain that the kind of whole- 
sale reconstitution of the General Assembly 
which would give it a peace-keeping func- 
tion in Viet Nam and similar situations is 
either practical or desirable. As I have al- 
ready noted, the General Assembly has other 
useful, long-range and peripheral functions 
of peace. Its value for those purposes should 
not be jeopardized by projecting it into sit- 
uations for which it was not designed and 
for which it would have to be severely re- 
shaped if it is to be effective. 

It seems to me practical, therefore, to look 
elsewhere in the U.N. structure for a sig- 
nificant contribution to the restoration of 
peace in Viet Nam. The Charter clearly in- 
dicates that, veto or not, we should look 
first to the Security Council. It may be valid 
to assume that the Security Council is less 
useful as an instrument of peace-keeping 
when permanent powers are in disagreement. 
But it is not at all valid to assume that the 
Security Council is useless in those circum- 
stances. That the Security Council may not 
be able to play the central role in questions of 
peace does not rule out its playing of any 
role. 
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Whatever differences may separate them 
with respect to Viet Nam, the permanent 
powers of the Security Council, I believe, 
have all expressed their grave concern with 
the situation and the urgent need to do 
something about it. That is an entirely ade- 
quate basis, it seems to me, on which to 
turn to the Council and seek from it a con- 
tribution to the restoration of peace in Viet 
Nam. 

Let me make clear that miracles are not to 
be expected. All that can reasonably be asked 
is a wholehearted effort to do what can be 
done to further peace. The least that should 
be expected, or accepted, it seems to me, is a 
willingness on the part of the Council to 
confront the issue of Viet Nam and to con- 
front it soon. 

One cannot foresee, of course, what can be 
most helpfully done by the U.N. What ought 
to be clear at this point, however, is that 
doing nothing in the U.N. has not helped in 
Viet Nam. There are discernible lines of pos- 
sible U.N. contribution which, it would seem, 
warrant the fullest exploration. 

One of these lines, for example, leads from 
the Security Council to the International 
Court. All of the combatants in Viet Nam 
have affirmed, I believe, the fundamental 
relevance of the Geneva Accords of 1954 as 
the basis for settlement of the conflict. Cer- 
tainly, the United States has done so. 

We need to know, authoritatively and im- 
partially, what the requirements may be in 
current circumstances for the reassertion of 
the Geneva Accords as a legal basis for a 
restoration of peace. We need to know, too, 
what must be done sooner or later by all the 
parties directly or indirectly involved in the 
Vietnamese conflict to comply with the 
Geneva Accords and so establish conditions 
for a just and acceptable peace. In the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, it might be useful for 
the Security Council to ask an advisory opin- 
ion of the International Court on these ques- 
tions. 

It would seem to me, too, that the Security 
Council is an appropriate setting for a cards 
on-the-table consideration of the present po- 
sitions of all the participants—direct or in- 
direct—and those deeply interested in the 
conflict in Viet Nam. Certain of the states 
such as the United States, the Soviet Union 
and France are present as permanent mem- 
bers of the Council. The problem of partici- 
pation of the others is not insurmountable 
in the light of the experiences in the Korean 
case. In that instance, it will be recalled, an 
invitation was issued to Peking—a non- 
member of the U.N.—to come to the Security 
Council and Peking did present its case and 
participate briefly in its discussions. 

If a consideration of the question of Viet 
Nam before the Security Council is to have 
maximum utility, there needs to be present 
not only the Soviet Union, France, the United 
States and other Security Council members 
but also China and North Viet Nam and the 
National Liberation Front, as well as Saigon. 
In a confrontation of this kind, we may be- 
gin, at last, to understand whether it is dis- 
trust, disinclination, disdain, density, or 
whatever which has so far stood in the way 
of negotiations for an honorable settlement. 
We may begin, at last, to measure rather 
than guess the gap which must be bridged 
in the restoration of peace in Viet Nam. 

To be sure, the prospects of a refusal of 
the invitation are obvious. To be sure, the 
prospects of a high decible of propaganda 
and invective, if the invitations are accepted, 
are equally obvious. But these are risks 
which can readily be sustained when the 
stakes for all concerned are as high as they 
are in Viet Nam. Insofar as the United States 
is concerned, it is in the interest of this na- 
tion to welcome the confrontation. The open 
bar of world opinion is one before which we 
must never hesitate or fear to place this 
nation’s policies. 

The courses which I have indicated are 
illustrative of the possibilities of using the 
untapped resources of the United Nations 
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to advance towards peace in Viet Nam. They 
may or may not be relevant at this time. 
A vigorous effort on the part of the U.N. may 
prove as futile as all other efforts to date, 
military and non-military, to terminate the 
conflict. But with the world enmeshed in the 
most dangerous international situation since 
Korea, we must seek by every avenue to facili- 
tate the restoration of a just peace in Viet 
Nam. We owe that to the unfortunate people 
of that nation, to ourselves and to the world. 
EXHIBIT 2 
CENTRAL CONCERNS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN 
PoLicy 


(Address by Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Dem- 
ocrat, of Montana, before the Carolina 
Forum, the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N.C., Mar. 13, 1967) 


Prior to my coming to Congress a quarter 
of a century ago, I thought my stock of 
solutions to the questions of foreign policy 
was quite adequate. In fact, as a teacher of 
history at the University of Montana, which 
I was, I had a touch of what Senator Ful- 
bright might call the arrogance of brain 
power. In more common idiom, there were 
times when I thought I knew it all. That 
may I say, is a failing common to exceptional 
historians, from Herodotus to Schlesinger. 

As a new Member of Congress, my back- 
ground in history was highly useful. I also 
discovered, however, that my knowledge of 
international affairs did not go very far. 
It did not begin to provide much of an under- 
standing, let alone answers, to the critical 
issues which were emerging as World War II 
drew to a close. In those days, most of us 
in government suffered from serious imper- 
fections in our notions of the outside world 
and widely-held but unfounded hopes for 
an automatic postwar peace under the United 
Nations. 

We took many wrong tacks along with the 
right ones in the course of our foreign policy. 
For many decades to come, historians will 
be engaged in sorting out the one from the 
other. We made mistakes in Asia. We made 
them in Europe. We made them in the United 
Nations. We made them over the whole range 
of emerging new international issues. 

I, for one, felt my limitations and rec- 
ognized the need to become a student again. 
My classroom was Congress, in Committee 
and on the floor. My extracurricular activity 
included a great deal of foreign travel, exten- 
sive reading and not a little reflection. 

To this day, a student I have remained; an 
expert I am not; and teaching is the profes- 
sion to which, at some point, I may return. 
In the latter connection, I should note that 
my name is still carried, on leave of absence, 
on the roster of the University of Montana. 
Moreover, thanks to a seniority system in 
college teaching, second not even to that of 
the Congress, I now hold the rank of full 
Professor of History. 

I am constrained to point out that teach- 
ing and legislating are the two outstanding 
examples in American society of the applica- 
tion of a major tenet of Confucianism: that 
the accumulation of years is to be equated 
automatically and unquestioningly with the 
accumulation of wisdom. This principle, I 
know, is insufferable to the young, tolerable 
to the middle-aged, and a comfort to those 
full of years. At this point in time, I must 
confess that I find a system of seniority 
tolerably comfortable. 

For the present, I have no hesitancy in 
invoking the authority with which seniority 
endows me, in order that I may speak to 
you on what seems to me to be the central 
concerns of contemporary American foreign 
policy. Since the end of World War II, I 
have watched clusters of international prob- 
lems coalesce into these concerns. The prob- 
lems cover a whole range of new and tumul- 
tuous change. They are, in part, ironic by- 
products of the immense acceleration of 
development in science, education and com- 
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munication, transportation and other tech- 
nologies. They are expressive of the explosion 
in population as well as the explosion of 
nuclear devices. They are indicative of the 
growth of human expectations and, hope- 
fully, of human enlightenment. They are 
problems, however, which despite these new 
twists, are still undergirded by the vast 
heritage of human ignorance, fear, want, and 
hostility from which no part of the globe 
is free. 

The iceberg of change which has moved 
in international affairs during the past two 
decades helps to explain the emergence of 
the U.N. and other international organiza- 
tions. It is relevant to the social instability 
and the militarism which have largely fol- 
lowed the ending of 19th century colonial 
era, notably in Africa. It is involved in the 
Asian cataclysms—the great economic stir- 
rings in Japan, the immense uncertainties 
which brood over India and Pakistan and the 
political tidal waves which, at intervals, have 
rolled through Chinese society. 

The many-sided changes in the human 
condition during the past two decades also 
explain the first military alliance in peace- 
time between ourselves and Western Europe 
as well as the first major military involve- 
ments of the United States on the Asian 
mainland. They help to explain, finally, the 
awakening of this nation to the problems 
which confront the world and ourselves as 
participants in its indivisible destiny. 

It used to be that we tended to stand 
apart and aloof from the affairs of the rest 
of the globe. Some have called that period of 
our history which led up to World War II. 
the age of isolation. The characterization is 
glib and somewhat misleading. We were not 
so much isolated as we were insulated by a 
fortuitous geographic endowment. The great- 
er part of the nation’s historic energies, 
therefore, could, and fortunately did, go in- 
ward into the development of a rich, ample, 
and sparsely settled land. We had little 
need or inclination which would stimulate us 
to look much beyond this endowment for 
our needs and—if I may use the term—for 
our kicks. Except to sustain a limited curi- 
osity and to satisfy a few exotic wants, we 
avoided an extensive overseas projection of 
American power, particularly outside the 
Western Hemisphere. From a distance, we 
were content to hold ourselves up to the rest 
of the world, on the basis of great material 
achievements and the political heritage of 
the American Revolution, as a prime example 
of the perfectability of the national expe- 
rience. 

Since World War II, however, we have 
found ourselves plunged, hands, feet, and 
head into the mainstream of the world’s af- 
fairs. We did not seek this role. We did not 
want it. Most of us still find the clothes 
of a great international power, costly, ill-fit- 
ting and uncomfortable. Nevertheless, we are 
unable to get out of them. There is even the 
probability that some of us have learned not 
only to tolerate this new garb, but to like 
it. 

In any event, as a sequel to World War II. 
this nation has come onto the center of the 
stage of international affairs. In this leading 
role we have expended an immense amount 
of resources, energy, and money for a great 
variety of purposes. We have developed all 
manner of costly intelligence and informa- 
tional services. We have developed towering 
military services whose annual cost is now 
around $70 billion. 

We have fought one war in Asia, and are 
now engaged in a second, We have narrowly 
missed involvement in several other pe- 
ripheral clashes elsewhere. More than twenty 
years after World War II, we still have some- 
thing on the order of agreements for mutual 
security with 40 or more nations. These 
agreements, in effect, are commitments to 
military action everywhere on the globe, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the Antarctic. The strategic 
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air force is on a minutes-alert. Intercon- 
tinental and other missiles are pre-set for 
instant retaliatory launching, Day and night 
the American navy patrols the seven seas. 
American soldiers are stationed in many na- 
tions abroad; in Europe and Viet Nam, they 
number in the hundreds of thousands. 

These far-flung commitments have been 
questioned from time to time. In my judg- 
ment, it is most proper that pertinent ques- 
tions be raised about them, Not only do they 
involve great expenditures of public funds, 
they carry, at all times, immense implica- 
tions for the very survival of the nation and 
civilization. As I see it, we have undertaken 
so many and scattered defense obligations 
that any need for the simultaneous honoring 
of a group of these commitments would find 
us hard-pressed to provide even a limited re- 
sponse. For that reason, if for no other, it 
seems to me we would be well-advised to look 
closely at these military commitments and 
activities and to weigh carefully their con- 
temporary value. 

It would be futile, however, to consider 
them in a vacuum. Effective surveillance 
must relate to the central concerns of our 
foreign policy which, presumably, gave rise 
to them in the first place. It behooves us to 
see as clearly as possible whether our under- 
standing of these concerns is up to date. It 
is incumbent upon us to test and test again 
the reflexes of our policies not only for ade- 
quacy but for excess. 

It will serve no useful purpose to continue 
to measure these reflexes of policy by the 
sort of generalities which are expressed by 
the terms “isolationism” or “international- 
ism.” Whatever may have been the case years 
ago, these yardsticks have long since lost 
their pertinence. The labels are no guarantee 
of the efficacy of any course of action or non- 
action in international relations, What is 
essential is not the name. What is essential 
is that the course is timely and adjusts the 
bonafide interests of the nation to the reali- 
ties of the contemporary world. 

I speak in all candor when I say that there 
have been tendencies under both Democratic 
and Republican administrations for foreign 
policy to lag behind these realities. Until re- 
cently, a kind of inertia, for example, has 
existed with regard to one of the central 
concerns of American foreign policy—the 
United States-Soviet confrontation in Eu- 
rope. Until recently, we have been most re- 
luctant to bring ourselves to face, in policy, 
the changes which have taken place on that 
continent. 

To be sure, President Eisenhower sought 
in his administration to restore at least a 
measure of civility in the conduct of U.S. 
Soviet affairs, by his personal associations 
with the leaders of the Soviet Union. To be 
sure, President Kennedy, in the Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty, removed a rigidity which, for 
years had decreed that agreements should not 
be concluded with the Soviet Union. It has 
only been in the last year or two, however, 
that as a nation we have begun to explore 
fully the implications of change in Europe 
and to react to its potentialities in terms of 
our interests and world peace. 

Yet substantial change has been manifest 
for some time in inner developments in both 
Eastern Europe and in Western Europe and 
between the two regions. In Eastern Europe, 
the immediate postwar isolation from the 
West was a severe one. It was compounded of 
political and war-born vendettas, ideological 
parochialisms, reciprocal fears and the in- 
turning of human energy to meet the mas- 
sive demands of post-war reconstruction. 
Especially since the death of Stalin, however, 
there has been a general loosening of the 
ideological and other strait-jackets through- 
out Eastern Europe. There has also been a 
growing response on the part of governments 
there to consumer needs, the satisfaction of 
which involves greatly expanded commerce 
with the non-Communist world. 
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As indicative of the breadth of change, 
communications, travel, cultural exchange 
and other contacts have grown rapidly be- 
tween Eastern and Western Europe. The rise 
of trade levels between the two regions has 
been very pronounced, and it should be noted 
that, Berlin Wall notwithstanding, West Ger- 
many leads all other non-Communist na- 
tions in commerce with Eastern Europe. 

For those who read the tea leaves of official 
sociability, moreover, I would call attention 
to the recent visits of President Podgorny of 
the Soviet Union to Italy and the first recep- 
tion of a Chief of that State by the Pope, as 
well as Premier Kosygin's warm receptions in 
Paris and London. One may attach such 
values as he chooses to these events. The 
facts of change in Europe, however, speak 
for themselves. The talk of war subsidies; the 
sounds of intra-European cooperation are 
heard more clearly on all sides, The European 
detente has not only begun, it is already well 
advanced. 

Our reaction to change in Europe includes 
the groundwork of President Eisenhower and 
President Kennedy as well as the bridge- 
building of President Johnson, all of which 
I have already mentioned. 

What is involved in the latter case is a 
sustained effort in the direction of restoring 
normalcy to our relations with the Soviet 
Union and a significant reduction in the 
military rivalry which, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, could lead to a catastrophic con- 
flict. 

A number of significant agreements with 
the Soviet Union are already involved in this 
effort. They deal with cultural exchanges, 
consular questions, commercial aviation, and 
the peaceful use of outer space. Negotiations 
are also anticipated, in the near future, to 
try to limit the incredibly costly rivalry of 
adding successive and reciprocal “antis” to 
the ballistic missile systems of each nation. 
An attempt is also likely to be made to re- 
move certain long-standing and self-imposed 
hindrances in law to our peaceful trade with 
the Eastern European countries. 

Many of these measures, of course, in- 
volve not only the President but also action 
by the Congress and, particularly, by the 
Senate. And, certainly, they involve under- 
standing on the part of the people of the 
nation. However, emotions run deep on any 
question of US. relations with Communist 
nations, particularly, in the light of the 
bloody conflict in Viet Nam. I am frank to 
say that I have my own reticences about the 
pursuit of agreements with nations on one 
side of the globe, while a war against us 
is being waged with their help on the other. 
The best judgments we can obtain, however, 
tell us that the rejection of the contemplated 
agreements with the Soviet Union and East- 
ern Europe will not make the slightest dif- 
ference in the situation in Viet Nam. It will, 
in no way, diminish our casualties or hasten 
the conclusion of the conflict. 

In those circumstances, I do not see that 
it serves our purposes to turn our backs on 
agreements which would otherwise be in the 
interest of this nation. I do not see that we 
advance the cause of peace by refusing to 
build more stable relations for peace when- 
ever and wherever an opportunity to do so 
presents itself. 

Moreover, bridge-building to Eastern Eu- 
rope is not unrelated to the possibility of 
making constructive changes in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, changes which 
would also serve the nation’s interests. For 
many years, six divisions of American forces 
have been consigned to N.A.T.O. in Western 
Europe. These forces and their dependents 
involve a U.S. military establishment in 
Western Europe of well over half a million 
Americans. It is an undertaking which rep- 
resents an expenditure of billions of dollars 
of public funds each year. Yet, I would not 
begrudge one cent of these funds if I were 
persuaded that the six divisions were as es- 
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sential to peace in Europe, today, as they 
were believed to be when dispatched there 
years ago. 

But is that the case? I have already men- 
tioned the change in the general climate 
in Europe which expresses itself in a rapidly 
growing trade and the expansion of other 
friendly relations. It should also be noted 
that within Western Europe, there are ob- 
vious doubts about the need for the main- 
tenance of N.A.T.O. at the strength in which 
it was previously projected. Indeed, the 
French no longer see any requirement for 
the presence of U.S. forces, at least not in 
France, and they have withdrawn their own 
detachments from N.A.T.O. Command. The 
United Kingdom has reduced its commitment 
of men and resources to the Continent and 
has announced further reductions unless 
West Germany is prepared to neutralize the 
exchange costs of maintaining these forces 
on the Rhine. Other Western Europeans to 
a greater or lesser degree appear to regard 
their N.A.T.O. commitments in the same non- 
urgent fashion. 

It is now very evident that the United 
States alone has felt deeply the need to sus- 
tain the full military burden of the earlier 
common commitment to N.A.T.O. Our allies 
in Western Europe are much closer to the 
firing line; yet, in a period of unprecedented 
economic prosperity they are most unwilling 
to carry their pledged share. In effect, the 
Western Europeans have made adjustments 
in their commitments to N. A. T. O. to reflect 
over-all changes in Europe and they have 
made these adjustments unilaterally. 

The contrast in performance between our- 
selves and Western Europe regarding com- 
mitments to N.A.T.O. in my judgment, is be- 
coming almost an embarrassment. It moves 
us apart from the mainstream of European 
developments and is likely to become a source 
of friction on both sides which, in the end, 
can only be harmful to the interests of both 
sides. 

In all frankness, I find it difficult to ac- 
quiesce in Executive Branch fears for West- 
ern Europe’s safety which are obviously far 
greater than the fear of the Europeans them- 
selves. In all frankness, I find some lack of 
dignity in the lengths to which these fears 
have carried our diplomacy. We have begged, 
badgered and buttered Western Europe in 
an effort to stimulate a greater contribution 
to N.A.T.O, In all frankness, I did not relish 
this nation having been placed in the posi- 
tion of wearing out its welcome in France. 
I should not like to see that experience re- 
peated elsewhere in Europe. Yet it may well 
be repeated unless there is a willingness to 
make timely adjustments. 

I have, therefore, joined with 43 other 
Senators in the introduction of a resolution 
which recommends to the President that the 
Executive Branch make substantial reduc- 
tions in the present deployment of our forces 
in Western Europe. Personally, I have felt 
for several years that two or three rather 
than six divisions would be more than suf- 
ficient to underscore our adherence to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. That figure is in line 
with estimates of present need which have 
been advanced by General Eisenhower and 
General Gavin, both of whom have had a 
long association with this question. I find 
it most difficult to comprehend why two 
divisions are any less effective than six in 
serving notice that we regard the pledge of 
the North Atlantic Treaty as binding and 
our national security as inseparable from 
that of the North Atlantic region. To talk of 
six divisions as a manifestation of interna- 
tional resolution and two divisions as an in- 
dication of a revived isolationism is to reveal 
how irrelevant if not downright misleading 
these terms have become. 

On the other side of the globe, in Asia, 
there looms another central concern of 
American foreign policy. It is the confronta- 
tion with China, across the littoral states of 
Korea, Japan, Taiwan and Viet Nam. 
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Almost two decades have passed since the 
collapse of the national government on the 
Chinese mainland and its retreat to the is- 
land of Taiwan. That event, which occurred 
when most of you were too young for it to 
be noticed, was cataclysmic in its conse- 
quences, It sundered the fabric of Chinese 
society and, almost overnight, brought about 
the disintegration of a main pillar of post- 
war American foreign policy. In the rubble, 
the watch-word became “wait for the dust 
to settle” before doing anything about China. 

Over the years, the cut-off of contact be- 
tween ourselves and the Chinese mainland 
has become, for all practical purposes, total. 
Americans do not go there. Mainland Chi- 
nese do not come here. There is not only an 
absence of personal contact, there is also a 
complete absence of trade and communica- 
tions. Indeed, of all the nations of the world 
we alone have not only maintained a primary 
boycott for many years but also seek to en- 
force a secondary boycott on Chinese exports. 

We have had brief confrontations with 
Chinese spokesmen on various issues over 
the years, notably at the Geneva Conferences 
of 1954 and 1962. Our sole continuing diplo- 
matic contact with the Peking government, 
however, has been the meetings between the 
U.S. and Chinese Ambassadors in Poland 
which have gone on regularly for many years 
and at which no business of significance, so 
far as I am aware, has been conducted. 

In short, waiting for the dust to settle,” 
has remained the watchword of this nation’s 
relations with three-quarters of a billion 
Chinese through the administrations of three 
Presidents. In truth, the dust has not set- 
tled. The initial hostility between a revolu- 
tionary China for which we had had little 
sympathy and ourselves was followed almost 
immediately by the Korean Conflict in which 
we became directly engaged in military con- 
flict with the Chinese. Thereafter came the 
near conflict at the islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu in the Taiwan Straits. And now, there 
is again conflict, this time, by proxy in Viet 
Nam. 

Within China, during these years there 
have been momentous events which have also 
added to the difficulties and uncertainties 
of developing a cohesive policy towards the 
Chinese mainland. The Chinese have ex- 
ploded nuclear devices at Lop Nor in the 
Western Asian desert of Sinkiang. Recent 
ideological conflicts have sent great tremors 
through the whole of the inner political 
structure of China. There has been, finally, 
the great cleavage in Sino-Soviet reyolu- 
tionary solidarity which has torn apart al- 
most all of the relationships between the 
two giant nations of the Eurasian Continent. 

In the context of these events, it is not 
surprising that the dust, for the settlement 
of which American policy has waited eight- 
een years, is heavier than ever. The obscurity, 
moreover, is not likely to be dispelled in the 
near future. There is nothing in the recent 
history of China which suggests that it will 
be easier tomorrow than it is today for us to 
see clearly a direction for effective policy. 
Whatever the course of American relations 
with China, it will have to be pursued in 
spite of the dust with which the situation is 
covered. 

Clear-cut choices cannot be expected to be 
available to us any time in the foreseeable 
future. On the contrary, American decisions 
respecting China must inevitably contain a 
large measure of subjectivity and prayer. 
Ever-present, will be the possibility of error. 
These considerations, may I say, apply not 
only to what we may do respecting China but 
to what we do not do. The uncertainties and 
the risks exist no less in the principle of 
non-approach to which we have adhered 
over these years of our times. History will 
someday estimate the contribution of this 
principle—its addition to or subtraction 
from the interests of the United States and 
the stability and peace of the Western 
Pacific. 

Under the present approach, for example, 
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we know from a distance that a great fire 
rages in the core of Chinese Communism. 
The manifestations are plain in the roars 
of the Red Guards, in the denunciations and 
counter-denunciations, in the sudden fall of 
long-established revolutionaries. They are 
documented in the inflammatory ideographs 
which are slashed over the streets and walls 
of Peking and the other citadels of Chinese 
Communist power. They are suggested in the 
political bewilderment which is seen in 
coastal cities and in the provinces along the 
inner borders of China and other remote 
areas. 

Indeed, the present turmoil is such as to 
make clear that Communist political control 
which, for nearly two decades, was held by 
many to be total and irreversible and to ex- 
tend all the way from Moscow to the farthest 
reaches of China is actually considerably less 
than absolute, even in its extension from 
Peking to the distant Chinese provinces. 

We can also note, from afar, the serious 
difficulties between the Soviet Union and 
China. The strains have long been explicit 
in the ideological realm. They have also be- 
come increasingly evident in the tension 
along the Sino-Soviet frontier which runs 
for thousands of miles between the two 
countries. What appears involved here is an 
expression of the historic projection of 
Czarist Russian interests across the Asian 
mainland towards Alaska and which, before 
it receded to more tractable limits, had 
spread even as far as California and Hawaii. 
This basic Russian projection to the East 
persists and rubs against China, at least in 
border regions of Manchuria, Mongolia, and 
in Sinkiang Province. Conversely, an historic 
Chinese interest remains in many parts of 
Soviet Asia which at various times have been 
under at least nominal Chinese authority. 
The clash of national interests of the two 
nations, in short, is very real and so, too, are 
the irredentist hostilities which it engenders. 

These hostilities have been a major element 
in the cycle of ever-increasing bitterness in 
Chinese-Soviet relations over the past few 
years, How long this cycle will last and how 
it will end are matters of conjecture. What- 
ever the possibilities, if any, of more effective 
adjustment of our policies in the light of this 
and other trends, however, we are inhibited 
from their pursuit by our current approach 
or, rather, non-approach to mainland China. 

Let me turn, finally, to the immediate and 
over-riding problem of policy, to the situa- 
tion in Viet Nam. Viet Nam affects every 
other aspect of our foreign relations and, 
particularly, the two central concerns, It di- 
minishes our capacity to deal constructively 
with the United States- Soviet confrontation 
in Europe. To put it mildly, it multiplies the 
problems of the confrontation with China 
in Asia, 

It is ironic that once again in Viet Nam, 
as in Korea, a country so small and remote 
from our interests as to be outside the range 
of even public curiosity a few years ago has 
become the major preoccupation of the 
United States. It is ironic that, for the sec- 
ond time in a generation, we find ourselves in 
a devastating war on the borders of China— 
not with China—but with a people who have 
had no tradition of hostility towards the 
United States and who have far more his- 
toric reason than do we for mutual hostility 
with the Chinese, 

How deeply we are engaged in this ironic 
situation is indicated by the current concen- 
tration of United States military force in 
Southeast Asia and, particularly, in Viet Nam. 
We have well in excess of 400,000 military 
personnel on the ground in South Viet Nam. 
There are also approximately 75,000 men on 
the 7th Fleet in adjacent waters and 35,000 
more in Thailand with responsibilities that 
are tied closely into the situation in Viet 
Nam. In short, we have committed to this 
conflict over 500,000 members of the Armed 
Services and materiel and equipment in un- 
precedented quantities and this immense 
consignment is supported by additional mili- 
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tary strength of all kinds on Okinawa, the 
Philippines, and Guam. 

We are in a limited war in which, by be- 
coming deeply engaged, we have managed to 
save from collapse the government of South 
Viet Nam in Saigon, The objectives of our 
military engagement are confined entirely to 
the southern half of Viet Nam. This limited 
war of limited objectives, nevertheless, has 
already engaged more American forces than 
Korea. It has cost more than Korea. It has 
incurred plane and helicopter losses greatly 
in excess of those in Korea. It is a more diffi- 
cult and dangerous war than Korea, It is a 
more bitter and barbaric war. It is a war 
whose end is not yet in sight, by military 
action or by a negotiated diplomatic solu- 
tion. 

That is the reality of the situation in Viet 
Nam. The more candidly it is faced the better 
off we will be. At this point, the question of 
how or why we became involved is moot and 
so are regrets over our involvement. In my 
judgment, the question now is how can this 
war be ended at the soonest possible mo- 
ment in an honorable peace for ourselves 
and for all deeply enmeshed in it. In short, 
the question is how can it be ended under 
honorable circumstances, before the spread- 
ing devastation, not only in North Viet Nam, 
but even more, in South Viet Nam, makes a 
hideous mockery of the original objective of 
helping the Vietnamese people. 

I do not believe that we can end this war 
by slogans of “get in or get out.” It cannot 
be ended by personal criticism of the Presi- 
dent and the Vice President, Ambassador 
Goldberg and other leaders of the Adminis- 
tration or members of the Senate, regardless 
of the positions which they take on this issue. 
I am frank to say that this criticlsm, at 
times, goes far beyond the merely ungracious 
and borders on the disgraceful. President 
Johnson wants this war ended in an honor- 
able peace and every Senator I know, and I 
know them all, wants the same thing. If 
there are differences among us they are dif- 
ferences of understanding, interpretation, 
and method. 

In my personal view, and have made it 
clear many times, the conflict cannot be 
terminated in an honorable fashion by a 
withdrawal of the United States at this time 
although an honorable settlement must 
eventually involve the withdrawal of United 
States forces. 

The only practical avenue which I see 
open, for the present, is to seek to mitigate 
the horror of the conflict and to restrain its 
spread, while endeavoring to pursue any ave- 
nue, byway, route or whatever, as the Presi- 
dent has sought to do, which might lead to 
the negotiating table. That there has not 
yet been an initiation of substantial con- 
tact for peace is no argument against the 
continuance of the effort to make that con- 
tact. There can be no relaxation until the 
war is brought to an end in negotiations. It 
is essential that we pursue peace in Viet Nam 
in all sincerity and with all diligence not only 
because, in this situation, peace has a ration- 
al and moral validity, but also because a 
prompt settlement is in the interests of the 
Vietnamese people and the interests of the 
American people. 

I must say, with great regret, that signs 
of a settlement in the near future are lack- 
ing. There is, instead, the fact of an ugly 
war of spreading devastation. All the while, 
the options are running out; the alterna- 
tives which might lead to negotiations grow 
fewer. 

Many proposals have been put forth and 
many have been explored. As an example, 
over the past year or more I have publicly 
called attention to these possible easements 
of the situation and for eventual settle- 
ment: 

1. In lieu of aerial bombardment of North 
Viet Nam, the sealing off of the borders of 
the 17th parallel, through Laos; 
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2. Areconvening of the Geneva Conference 
on the basis of the 1954 and 1962 agree- 
ments by call of the cochairmen, the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union, or by any 
participating conferees; 

3. An all-Asian conference at Rangoon or 
Tokyo or any other suitable location to con- 
sider the conditions of an honorable peace; 

4. The inclusion in any peace conference 
of whatever belligerents may be necessary 
to bring about a termination of the conflict 
in Viet Nam; 

5. An enlargement of the Manila Confer- 
ence of 1966 into a follow-up conference, to 
include friend and foe alike; 

6. A face-to-face meeting of the Secretary 
of State, Dean Rusk, and the Foreign Min- 
ister of the Peking government to discuss 
the restoration of peace in Viet Nam. 

In addition, I have urged that the closest 
consideration be given to informed French 
views on Viet Nam and to the views of the 
Cambodian Premier, Prince Norodom Siha- 
nouk. I have urged that the proposals of U 
Thant and Mrs. Gandhi be considered. I have 
endorsed various statements of the Presi- 
dent, Secretary Rusk, and Ambassador Gold- 
berg, all of which have miade clear that not 
only our proposals but also those of Hanoi 
and the People's Liberation Front might pro- 
vide a basis for settlement. I have recom- 
mended that there be not just a cessation 
of the bombing of North Viet Nam but that 
all killing stop, on both sides, in a cease- 
fire and standfast, on the ground and in 
the waters adjacent to Viet Nam as well as 
over Viet Nam, to the end that efforts may 
be made to initiate talks. 

In some of these proposals, the President 
has concurred and has had them pursued by 
his diplomats, All of them, he has had 
examined and if they have not been pur- 
sued, I can only conclude that there have 
been sound reasons for not pursuing them. 
Suggestions for peace have come from many 
sources; the actual pursuit of peace in the 
past year, however, has been by diplomacy 
and, largely, by secret diplomacy. Indeed, 
that is the case even with the efforts of the 
distinguished Secretary General of the 
United Nations, U Thant. In his attempts to 
bring about peace in Viet Nam, U Thant 
has acted in his personal and diplomatic 
capacity rather than in his Secretarial capac- 
ity of carrying out organizational decisions 
of the United Nations. 

The fact is that the U.N., as an organiza- 
tion, has not yet entered into the Vietnamese 
problem. Some limited use of the UN. in this 
fashion, may I say, was proposed in an ad- 
dress which I delivered at Johns Hopkins 
University in November, 1966. At the time, 
it was not suggested that the United Na- 
tions be brought directly into the substance 
of the dispute; that course presents great 
difficulties because neither North Viet Nam 
nor China are member states. What I did 
suggest, however, was an entirely proper and 
precedented procedural initiative by the 
United Nations. The Security Council can 
issue, at any time, by majority vote a call 
to all belligerents in Viet Nam to convene 
in its forum. It would be entirely in order 
for an invitation of this kind to include 
both China and North Viet Nam. 

It was further suggested last November 
that a basis for a negotiated settlement could 
begin to be sought in a Security Council re- 
quest to the International Court for an ad- 
visory opinion on the applicability of the 
Geneva Accords of 1954 and 1962. I am de- 
lighted to note, in passing, that Congress 
only last week expressed its overwhelming 
formal endorsement of these agreements as 
a basis for a negotiated settlement. 

I betray no confidences when I note that, 
on request, I interrupted a brief vacation 
last fall to go to New York for the sole pur- 
pose of discussing these two proposals re- 
garding the possible usage of the U.N. orga- 
nization with Ambassador Goldberg and the 
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Secretary-General. On the basis of these dis- 
cussions it seemed preferable at the time 
that the search for peace then being actively 
pursued be continued via the private avenues 
of diplomacy rather than in the forum of 
the Security Council. 

That was many weeks and months ago. 
In the interim, intense and many-sided ef- 
forts of diplomacy have been exerted through 
many private channels to find the key to 
peace. Hopes rose during the cease-fires at 
the Christmas holidays and at Tet, the Ori- 
ental New Year. However, in the end, di- 
plomacy not only was unable to find a road 
to negotiations, it was not able even to bring 
about an extension of these truces. 

The Pope tried. The Russian and British 
leaders have tried. The Secretary-General of 
the U. N., in his diplomatic capacity, has tried. 
Ambassador Goldberg has tried countless 
times. Many other diplomats and Officials of 
the Executive Branch of the government have 
tried. 

The strenuous efforts of traditional di- 
plomacy have been unavailing. As indicated 
by recent statements of both Ambassador 
Goldberg and U Thant, the slender reed of 
hope has shriveled. There is now no im- 
mediate prospect on the horizon, except for 
the intensification of the conflict. That, in- 
deed, is already in progress. The casualties 
increase; the devastation grows; the dangers 
of expanded war multiply. 

In the circumstances, it seems to me that 
a contribution to peace might well be sought 
in public from the United Nations as an 
organization. The Secretary-General’s per- 
sonal efforts to date have been dedicated and 
strenuous and he is entitled to the grati- 
tude and support of the entire world com- 
munity. With all due respect, however, there 
are other resources for peace inherent in the 
United Nations, as an organization, which 
have gone untapped and untried. The U.N. 
does have a responsibility to try to contribute 
to the resolution of this conflict. That re- 
sponsibility is explicit in the Charter and 
every member nation, including ourselves, 
shares that responsibility by solemn Treaty 
obligation. 

It seems to me that the cause of a peaceful 
and honorable settlement may possibly be 
advanced—certainly it cannot be hurt—by 
modest recourse at this time to the proce- 
dural machinery of the United Nations. In 
my judgment, this nation should consider 
seeking a face-to-face confrontation of all 
belligerents at the United Nations. Following 
the Korean precedents, it seems to me emi- 
nently desirable that this government give 
every consideration to a possible initiative 
which would bring to a vote in the Security 
Council two resolutions along the following 
lines: 

One, that the Security Council invite all 
belligerents, direct and indirect, including 
China and North Viet Nam, to participate in 
an open discussion of the conflict in Viet 
Nam and ways and means of ending it; 

Two, that the Security Council request the 
International Court to render an advisory 
opinion on the current applicability of the 
Geneva Accords of 1954 and 1962 and the 
obligations which these agreements may 
place on the present belligerents in Viet Nam. 

Whether or not there is much prospect of 
a positive response from others in no way 
lessens the desirability of offering these res- 
olutions in good faith and bringing them to 
a vote. In my judgment, an American initia- 
tive of this kind serves not only our interests 
but the interests of peace in Viet Nam. 

Let me conclude, now, by clarifying one 
point: the conflict in Viet Nam cannot be 
settled from the Congress or from the cam- 
pus. In the end, if it is to be settled honor- 
ably, there is only one Constitutional officer 
of your government who can speak for you 
and for the entire nation in its foreign rela- 
tions. Whether we agree with him or not, 
whether we like him or not, whether we 
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abhor him or love him, that man is the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

In a government such as ours, a Senator 
lives with a Constitution, a constituency, 
and a conscience. All three considerations 
underlie the suggestions respecting Viet Nam 
which have been made here today and others 
which have ben expressed on other occa- 
sions. President Johnson and all the Presi- 
dents who have gone before him have lis- 
tened to advice from many sources, includ- 
ing the Senate. 

It is the President, however, who makes 
the fundamental decisions of foreign policy. 
These decisions are of an immensity which 
enjoins upon us all a high respect for the 
burdens which a President must bear and a 
responsibility to tender to him every sup- 
port which can be given in good conscience. 
In the end, these decisions will determine— 
insofar as it lies with this nation to deter- 
mine—the moment of peace in Viet Nam and 
Asia. 


EXHIBIT 3 


CRITICAL COMPONENTS OF CURRENT U.S. 
FOREIGN POLICY 


(Remarks of Senator Mike Mansfield, Demo- 
ocrat, of Montana, the Koblitz Memorial 
Lecture, the Temple, April 30, 1967, Cleve- 
land, Ohio) 

Along with rabbis, ministers and priests, 
a member of the Senate is among those most 
acutely aware of the great range of problems 
which face the nation and give rise to its 
principal anxieties. Both in domestic and 
international matters, Senators are com- 
pelled by their responsibilities to chart a 
course through a maze of disturbing public 
issues. 

A Senator’s guide in this process is a kind 
of triangle. At the base is the United States 
Constitution. One of the sides is his con- 
stituency, the other his conscience. For each 
Senator, the three angles are adjusted dif- 
ferently. During any session of Congress, 
however, all Senators are confronted with 
the need to make decisions which, in the 
end, are enclosed in this triangle. 

A Senator’s duties also have a tripartite 
character. They involve a contribution to a 
responsive Congress in a government which 
is responsive to domestic needs and which 
governs our relationship with the rest of the 
world by means of a responsive foreign pol- 
icy. Three of the Senate's actions during 
this session of Congress is illustrative. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1967, 
which recently passed the Senate, points the 
way to the first major updating of Congres- 
sional procedures in two decades. The re- 
vision and extension of the Appalachian Act 
which the Senate approved a few days ago 
is a response to the current needs of a multi- 
state region left stranded by the shifting 
tides of economic development. Senate con- 
sent to ratifictaion of a Consular Treaty with 
the Soviet Union is a response to the Presi- 
dent’s effort to bring about better relations 
not only with that nation but with all of 
Eastern Europe. 

These three measures share a common 
characteristic. In their intent, all seek to 
keep pace with change. It is to the factor of 
change—to changes in the international 
situation—that I would first address your at- 
tention. In the two decades since World War 
II, we have seen a drastic revision in the 
political composite of continents. We have 
witnessed the emergence and growth of the 
United Nations and other international 
groupings of nations. We have been almost 
overwhelmed by a mass outpouring of devel- 
opments in science and technology. We have 
been present at the addition of the nth 
power of nuclear weapons to the already 
complicated equations upon which rest 
world peace and civilized survival. We have 
been compelled to face the frightful gaps 
in the material well-being of the world’s 
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peoples and to confront the dilemmas which 
the rapid growth of population poses to 
efforts to close these gaps. 

The extent of change over the past two 
decades is also suggested in the contrast of 
the haunted, war-ravaged Europe of 1946 
and the glittering, assertive Europe of 1967. 
It is sensed in the strivings for human bet- 
terment throughout Latin America and 
Africa and in other underdeveloped regions. 
In Asia, the force of change is illuminated 
by the extraordinary recovery and the tech- 
nological advance of Japan. It is felt in the 
vast tremors in Chinese society. 

It used to be that we were so immersed in 
change within our own nation that our con- 
cern for change beyond our borders was 
minimal. Some speak of that not so distant 
time as an age of isolationism. Actually, we 
were not so much isolated as we were insu- 
lated in a much less complicated world by 
an exhilarating national experience and by 
a fortuitous geography. Our energies, fortu- 
nately, could be directed largely to the inner 
development of a nation which was as 
sparsely settled as it was plentifully en- 
dowed. There was little need for us to look 
elsewhere for our challenges, The changing 
American frontier—physical, scientific and 
economic—was as stimulating and as prom- 
ising of personal fulfillment as any in the 
world. Except to indulge a limited curiosity 
and to cater to a few exotic wants, we were 
inclined to avold an extensive overseas pro- 
jection of American power. 

We did not seek our present involvement 
in world affairs. Even on the eve of Pearl 
Harbor, as a nation, we were reluctant to 
accept it. Yet, as a sequel to World War II, 
we became deeply and irrevocably immersed 
in the affairs of the rest of the world. 

During the past two decades, we have 
directed tremendous resources, human en- 
ergy and national power into a multitude 
of activities abroad. The cost of aid pro- 
grams of one kind or another, for example, 
has run to tens of billions of dollars over 
these years and tens of thousands of Ameri- 
cans have gone abroad at one time or an- 
other to carry out those programs. We have 
established widespread intelligence networks 
and international information services. We 
have a military structure which costs around 
$70 billion each year; under it, since the end 
of World War II, millions of Americans have 
been sent abroad. 

The strategic air force is on a minutes- 
alert. Intercontinental and other missiles 
are fused for almost instantaneous reprisals. 
Our navy is based in scattered parts of the 
globe and is on constant patrol of the Seven 
Seas. American forces are stationed in in- 
numerable nations. In Europe as well as in 
Viet Nam, the level of this deployment, 
today, reaches to hundreds of thousands, 

In the two decades since World War II, 
our armed forces have fought in Korea and 
now fight in Viet Nam and they have incurred 
tens of thousands of casualties in the proc- 
ess. We have skirted other grave conflicts 
elsewhere in Asia and elsewhere in the world. 
In the Cuban confrontation, the nuclear 
clock was stopped at one minute to midnight 
by a stroke of wise and restrained diplomacy. 

We have entered into so many mutual 
security agreements—some forty pacts—that 
we are committed to military action in every 
part of the globe except, perhaps, Antarctica. 
The wisdom of these far-flung commitments 
has been questioned from time to time, and 
in my judgment, properly so. Defense obliga- 
tions are now so enormous and so dispersed 
that were the operative provisions of a num- 
ber of these commitments to come into play 
simultaneously, our ability to discharge 
them, short of nuclear conflagration, would 
be most doubtful. 

In my judgment, all outstanding military 
commitments and activities ought to be 
subject to continuous scrutiny as to their 
current validity. From time to time we close 
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surplus military bases at home. We ought 
not to be reluctant, in any sense, to reduce 
costly commitments abroad just as rapidly 
as their utility becomes questionable and 
their foreign policy purposes obsolete. 

In this connection, I would note the large 
U.S. military deployment in Europe. For a 
number of years, six U.S. divisions have been 
stationed in Western Europe under NATO. 
These forces plus dependents add up to a 
quasi-permanent military establishment in 
Europe of over half a million Americans. 

The annual outlay for this commitment. 
amounts to billions of dollars. Many have 
urged a reduction of the deployment on the 
basis of cost or the gold drain and balance 
of payments difficulties or because of the 
competing needs of Viet Nam. The costs of 
the European deployment, to be sure, are a 
pressure on the domestic economy and the 
international position of the dollar. The ex- 
panding war in Viet Nam, to be sure, is an 
open pit in terms of its ever-growing require- 
ments for men, skills, and materiel. 

However, the critical issue with respect to 
the U.S. deployment on European soil is not, 
in my judgment, a financial one; nor is it the 
competing needs of Viet Nam. If we require 
the present level of forces in Europe, the 
nation can find a way to deal with the finan- 
cial and other difficulties which may be in- 
volved. The issue is whether our security, the 
security of the North Atlantic region and the 
security of Western Europe—twenty years 
after World War II— continue to compel the 
concentration of six American divisions on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

What is involved here is the accuracy of 
our current estimates of one of the critical 
components of our foreign policy. We need 
to ask ourselves whether conditions in Eu- 
rope have changed since NATO was estab- 
lished. We need to ask ourselves whether the 
present level of the American commitment 
is out of step with that change. 

Let us not delude ourselves; while our 
military deployment under NATO has not 
changed for many years, circumstances in 
Europe have changed greatly in recent years. 
They have changed in Russia and Eastern 
Europe. They have changed in Germany and 
Western Europe. When the troop commit- 
ment to NATO was assumed, the keynote of 
relations between the Soviet East and West- 
ern Europe was one of mutual suspicion and 
hostility. That is not the case now. Today, 
the tone of intra-European relations has the 
ring of a reasonableness that borders on 
cordiality. 

Vice President Humphrey, on returning 
from his recent trip to Western Europe, was 
quoted as predicting that in 20 years the Iron 
Curtain would be replaced with an open 
door. Whatever the situation may be two 
decades hence, I venture to suggest, today, 
two decades after World War II, that the 
door is already much more than slightly ajar, 
as between Eastern and Western Europe. 

The change in the general climate in Eu- 
rope is reflected in the attitudes of the West- 
ern Europeans toward NATO. At one time, 
the European allies joined with us in a will- 
ing pledge of manpower and resources to 
the buildup of NATO. Today, the actions of 
the Western Europeans speak far louder than 
words. The actions suggest that they have 
long since abandoned earlier common con- 
cepts of NATO force goals, at least insofar 
as providing their share of manpower and 
materiel may be involved. 

The French reaction in this respect has 
been abrupt and to the point. Although still 
adhering to the North Atlantic Treaty, France 
has withdrawn all divisions and other de- 
tachments from NATO. Moreover, President 
de Gaulle has required the removal of NATO 
headquarters from French territory. Great 
Britain has decreased its commitment of men 
and resources to NATO and is contemplating 
a further cutback of its army of the Rhine. 
Indeed, all of the European NATO members, 
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to one extent or another, have lowered the 
priority they attach to their military con- 
signments to the NATO command. 

It can hardly be financial difficulties that 
have caused the European allies to veer 
sharply from earlier military pledges; in an 
economic sense Western Europe is far more 
capable of meeting these pledges today than 
when they were made. The retrenchment, in- 
stead, appears to be grounded in the convic- 
tion that the style in which NATO was origi- 
nally tailored is no longer the mode for 
Europe. 

In these circumstances, it seems a paradox 
that we—alone and apart from our Western 
European allies—have felt some compelling 
need to maintain at full strength the pledged 
deployment of forces in Western Europe. The 
fears for the safety of that region against 
Soviet aggression are obviously far greater 
in the Executive Branch of the United States 
government than they are in the European 
chanceries. 

This variance of view emphasizes the cata- 
leptic nature of our policy on troop deploy- 
ment in Europe over the past few years. Of 
late, there have been indications of a relaxa- 
tion in this rigidity. Even though the reduc- 
tions in the deployment which are being dis- 
cussed would appear wholly inadequate, it 
is to be hoped that there is at least a better 
appreciation of the realities of change in 
Europe. 

Early this year, I joined with 43 other 
Senators in introducing a resolution which 
recommends to the President that the Ex- 
ecutive Branch make a substantial reduction 
in the U.S. military deployment in Europe. 
In my judgment, the actual size of the U.S. 
establishment in Europe ought to bear some 
relationship to what other NATO members 
are prepared to do with regard to the com- 
mon defense. On this basis, I have believed 
for some time that two or three U.S. divi- 
sions would be more in accord with current 
realities than the six which are stationed in 
Europe. The lower figure would be no less 
effective in emphasizing that we regard the 
pledge of mutual defense of the North At- 
lantic Treaty as binding and that we hold 
our national security as inseparable from that 
of Western Europe and the North Atlantic 
region, 

In all candor, I believe there have been 
strong tendencies to inertia in foreign policy, 
under Democratic no less than Republican 
administrations. The NATO situation, as I 
have just discussed it, is but one case in 
point. A lag is also reflected in policies to- 
ward Eastern Europe. Only in recent years 
have these policies begun to take cognizance 
of the changes in that region. 

It is true that President Eisenhower sought 
in his administration to reverse some of the 
excesses of cold war recrimination. He tried 
to restore at least some civility to the con- 
duct of U.S.-Soviet affairs, for example, by 
his personal association with Mr. Khru- 
shchev and other leaders of the Soviet Union. 
It is true, too, that during President Ken- 
nedy's administration, the Nuclear Test Ban 
‘Treaty removed a rigidity which for years 
had decreed that no agreements, regardless 
of how useful, should be concluded with the 
Soviet Union. It is only been in the last year 
or two, however, that as a nation we have 
opened our eyes to the extent of change in 
Eastern Europe and have begun to explore 
vigorously its potentialities. We tend no 
longer to react with an automatic “nyet” 
when opportunities for understanding and 
mutual advantage appear. Rather, there is a 
new sense of discernment which weighs op- 
portunities in terms of our national interest 
and implications for a more durable peace. 

The fact is that such opportunities have 
been manifest for some time as a result not 
only of changes in Eastern Europe but also 
in the attitudes of that region towards West- 
ern Europe. After World War II, the schism 
in the continent was a severe one. It was 
compounded of ancient rivalries, war-born 
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vendettas, ideological parochialism, recipro- 
cal fears and the inner absorption of human 
energy in order to meet the great demands 
of survival and reconstruction which existed 
in each war-shattered region. 

After the death of Stalin, however, there 
was a general loosening of straitjackets 
throughout Eastern Europe. This develop- 
ment was manifested in various ways and 
notably in the growing response to consumer 
needs on the part of the Communist govern- 
ments. The satisfaction of these needs, in 
turn, involved expanded commerce with the 
non- Communist world and Western Europe 
was quick to welcome it. 

The rise of trade levels between the two 
regions in the past decade has been very 
pronounced. It should be noted, moreover, 
that—Berlin Wall notwithstanding—West 
Germany leads all other non-Communist 
nations in commerce with the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe. There has also been a 
rapid growth of communications, travel, 
cultural exchange and other contacts be- 
tween Eastern and Western Europe in the 
last few years. How far this process has gone 
is indicated by a recent Yugoslavian an- 
nouncement that visas would no longer be 
required of visitors from the West! 

These facts of change in Europe speak for 
themselves. The talk of war subsidies; the 
sounds of intra-European cooperation are 
heard more clearly on all sides. In short, a 
European detente has not only begun, it is 
already well advanced. 

Our reaction to change in Europe includes 
the initial achievements of President Eisen- 
hower and President Kennedy to which I 
have already alluded, as well as the interna- 
tional bridge building upon which President 
Johnson has embarked. What is involved 
in the latter case is a sustained effort in the 
direction of restoring normalcy to our re- 
lations with the Soviet Union and other 
Eastern European nations. At the same time, 
the President is seeking a significant re- 
duction in the military-technological rivalry 
which, wittingly or unwittingly, could lead 
the world into a catastrophic conflict. 

A number of significant agreements with 
the Soviet Union are already associated with 
this effort. They deal with cultural ex- 
changes, consular questions, commercial avi- 
ation, and the peaceful use of outer space. 
Negotiations have been initiated to try to 
limit the incredibly costly arms competition 
of adding successive and reciprocal “antis” 
to the ballistic missile systems of each na- 
tion. Most recently, as I have noted, a Con- 
sular Treaty with the Soviet Union has been 
ratified and just a few days ago by a vote of 
88 to 0 the Senate consented to the ratifica- 
tion of a treaty on the peaceful use of outer 
space. 

Emotions run deep on any question of U.S. 
relations with the Communist nations, espe- 
cially in the light of the bloody conflict in 
Viet Nam. I am frank to say that I have my 
own reticences in this connection. The pur- 
suit of agreements with nations of Eastern 
Europe seems incongruous with the war that 
is being waged against us with their help on 
the other side of the globe. The best judg- 
ments we can obtain, however, tell us that 
the rejection of the kinds of agreements 
which have been made or are projected with 
the Soviet Union and other Eastern Euro- 
pean countries will not make the slightest 
difference in the military situation in Viet 
Nam, that it will, in no way, diminish our 
casualties or hasten the conclusion of the 
conflict. t 

In those circumstances, I do not see that 
it serves our purpose to turn our backs on 
agreements which would otherwise be in the 
interests of this nation. I do not see that we 
advance the general cause of peace by refus- 
ing to build more stable relations whenever 
and wherever an opportunity to do so is 
presented. 

If the changes in Europe constitute one 
of the critical components of the situation 
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with which United States foreign policy must 
concern itself, a second is to be found in 
Asia. Along the littoral of the Western Pacific, 
there looms the unspoken but no less pro- 
found confrontation with China across the 
states of Korea, Japan, Taiwan and Viet 
Nam. 

In that region, we have yet to resolve the 
dilemmas of policy which were posed by 
the overthrow of the national government 
on the Chinese mainland almost two decades 
ago. That cataclysmic event compelled the 
complete recasting of our relations with 
China. In the space of a few postwar years, 
the framework of our relations with the Chi- 
nese central government altered from one of 
great intimacy to one of great hostility. The 
Russians replaced us in the role of friend 
and mentor in the formulations of policy 
which were undertaken by the Peking Peo- 
ple’s Republic. 

Cast in the role of foreign devil by the 
new government in Peking, our policy to- 
wards the mainland became a non-policy. 
Of necessity, we settled back to “wait and 
see.“ And through the administrations of 
three Presidents, we have continued to look 
for the happening which has not happened. 
We have yet to see clearly either a way to 
put together the pieces of the policy which 
collapsed years ago or a way to begin afresh 
in our relations with the Chinese mainland. 

Contacts between ourselves and the Chi. 
nese mainland have dwindled almost to the 
point of non-existence. Americans do not go 
there; mainland Chinese do not come to the 
United States. At intervals, U.S. diplomats 
have had significant encounters with Pe- 
king spokesmen on various issues. In 1950, 
for example, we faced Chinese Communists 
at the United Nations, on the issues of the 
Korean conflict. We sat. down with the Chi- 
nese again at the Geneva Conferences of 
1954 and 1962, on the issues of Indo-China. 

One channel of continuing diplomatic 
contact with the Peking government has 
been maintained for many years. It has 
consisted of regular meetings, first in Ge- 
neva and then in Warsaw between the United 
States and Chinese Ambassadors accredited 
to Poland. These conversations—brief en- 
counters, perhaps, would be a better term— 
have occurred with great regularity but not, 
to my knowledge, with results of any real 
import. 

The absence of travel and diplomatic ex- 
change between China and the United States 
has been accompanied by a mutual absten- 
tion from other customary international re- 
lationships, notably those of trade. The fact 
is that as a matter of official policy, we have 
wanted no part of trade with China. That is 
a policy which did not begin with the new 
bitterness generated by Vietnam. It is more 
than a decade old. We are the only nation 
in the world, so far as I am aware, which 
has sought for years to enforce not only a 
primary boycott on Chinese exports but also 
a secondary boycott on re-exported Chinese 
products. 

If the original seeds of hostility were 
sown, as noted, in China’s great revolu- 
tionary upheaval, they came to fruition in 
the Korean conflict in which thousands of 
casualties were inflicted on each side. That 
bloody clash was followed by a near conflict 
over the Chinese islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu in the Taiwan Straits. Now, once 
again, in Viet Nam the unresolved hostility 
with China threatens to bring about an- 
other bloody military engagement between 
ourselves and the Chinese. 

In the light of this succession of clashes 
and near clashes in the Western Pacific it 
is not surprising that we are still pursuing 
a policy of “wait and see.” Moreover, events 
inside China have supplied additional blocks 
to the formulation of positive policies on 
China. We see these events not firsthand, 
of course, but second and third-hand, How- 
ever incomplete this view may be, it is still 
sufficient to tell us that the Chinese have 
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entered the ranks of those nations with the 
capability of inflicting nuclear devastation. 
It is evident, moreover, that there is in prog- 
ress even now a great ideological strife 
which gnaws at the inner core of Chinese 
Communism. The epithets and the accusa- 
tions and the protest-marches and the in- 
flammatory slogans tell us that political in- 
trospection in China is very deep and wide- 
spread at this moment. Its impact is being 
felt particularly in the coastal cities which 
historically have housed strong Western in- 
fluences and in the provinces along the inner 
borders which have long felt the pull of the 
Russian presence. 

Tronically, the Soviet Union has now 
joined the United States as anathema in the 
policies of the Peking government. The ori- 
gin of Sino-Sovilet difficulties can be traced 
historically to the imperial projection which 
carried Russian influence under the Czars 
across the Asian mainland into Alaska and 
as far as California and Hawaii before it 
began to retract. Over the centuries there 
have been Sino-Soviet clashes in the border 
regions of Manchuria, Mongolia, and Sin- 
kiang. Indeed, wherever there is a conver- 
gence of the interests of China and Russia 
across the expanses of the tribal lands of 
Central Asia, ancient antagonisms have pe- 
riodically been reactivated. In my judgment 
these historic antagonisms have been a fac- 
tor second not even to ideological differences 
in contributing to the bitterness and 
estrangement in Chinese-Soviet relations 
over the past several years. 

However serious the current difficulties, 
we ought not to indulge ourselves with the 
expectation that they will solve our problems 
in Viet Nam or Asia. Recent developments 
concerning the supply of materiel to North 
Viet Nam underscores this point. In spite 
of the bitter antagonism, the Soviet Union 
and China have managed to work out an 
agreement which insures the transshipment 
of Soviet supplies by way of China to North 
Viet Nam. The prospect would appear to be, 
moreover, for a diminution rather than an 
intensification of Sino-Soviet antipathies at 
this time. Indeed, in the absence of basic 
changes in the situation, the level of inter- 
dependence between Russia and China is 
likely to continue to rise the longer the 
Vietnamese conflict persists. 

In any event, we are restrained by the 
“wait and see” approach from making ad- 
justments of policy which would take cog- 
nizance of changes in the Sino-Soviet situa- 
tion, I might add that we have waited for 
years, but it is doubtful that we see our 
way any more clearly today with respect to 
China than we did a decade and a half ago. 
China remains a puzzlement, compounded of 
its immense complexity and our profound 
bewilderment. It is not likely that events 
in China will ever fall, like Chinese check- 
ers, into some simple pattern which will 
make it easy for us to develop a new policy 
with respect to the Chinese mainland and its 
three-quarters of a billion people. Whatever 
course we follow will involve a great meas- 
ure of uncertainity and a high degree of 
risk. 

That is true for our present course or, 
more accurately, the non-course, Have we 
dared to ask ourselves, for example, whether 
or not the ten or fifteen years in which 
policy has been in abeyance in regard to 
the Chinese mainland might bear some re- 
sponsibility for the tragedy in which we 
are presently involved in Viet Nam? 

Let me turn, then, to that tragedy, to 
Viet Nam. It is the critical focus of this na- 
ion’s present anxieties. It commands the at- 
tention of the Administration and the Con- 
gress almost to the exclusion of other 
pressing issues. Abroad, Viet Nam affects 
every aspect of our foreign relations. As for 
relations with Europe, the involvement in 
Viet Nam narrows the scope of response to 
PE coma change. As for relations with the 

Chinese mainland, the involvement in Viet 
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Nam vastly complicates the difficulties which 
have long been present. Moreover, with ev- 
ery military escalation we are brought closer 
to another military involvement with China. 

It is ironic that a small country whose 
name, Viet Nam, was scarcely known in the 
United States twenty years ago has become 
a critical component of the nation’s interna- 
tional affairs. It is ironic that we are en- 
gaged on China’s border with one of China’s 
“natural enemies” but also with a people for 
whom we have no tradition of hostility. It 
is ironic that this phenomenon has oc- 
curred twice in less than two decades, the 
other occasion being, of course, Korea. 

One indication of the depth of our in- 
volvement in Viet Nam is the great concen- 
tration of United States military forces in 
the Southeast Asian region. On the ground 
in South Viet Nam there are now more than 
430,000 American forces. In the waters, off- 
shore, there are the additional 75,000 men 
who compose the 7th Fleet. Another 35,000 
American soldiers are stationed in Thailand, 
performing duties which are largely con- 
nected with the situation in Viet Nam. In 
total, then, well over half a million of our 
armed forces are consigned to the Vietnam- 
ese conflict, along with massive amounts of 
supplies and equipment. These forces are 
backed by powerful elements of American 
military strength in Okinawa, the Philip- 
pines and Guam. 

A year and a half ago, I returned from Viet 
Nam and reported to Congress and the Presi- 
dent that we were engaged in what was, in 
effect, an open-ended war whose conclusion 
was not in sight. At that time, the commit- 
ment of U.S. forces had not yet reached 150,- 
000 and the bombing of the north was 
sharply circumscribed. A few days ago, the 
Commander of the United States forces in 
Viet Nam, General Westmoreland, told a 
convention of the Associated Press: “I do 
not see any end of the war in sight.” In the 
months between these two comments, there 
has been the immense increase both in the 
U.S. manpower commitment and the level 
of military violence. The war, however, re- 
mains open-ended; there is not in sight any 
military way to a conclusion which bears a 
rational relationship to the original purpose 
for which the commitment was undertaken. 
It will be recalled that that purpose was to 
help the people of South Viet Nam preserve 
their freedom of political choice and to as- 
sist them and all the people of Southeast 
Asia to build a better material life for 
themselves. 

However it may eventually be brought to 
an end, it seems to me that the war in 
Viet Nam is not going to be resolved by per- 
sonal criticism such as that which, from time 
to time, has been aimed at the President, 
the Vice President, Ambassador Goldberg and 
others, Nor, may I say, will it be resolved by 
the stifling of the constructive debate of 
differences in or out of the Senate. Differ- 
ences of viewpoint, responsibly arrived at 
and responsibly expressed, in my judgment, 
are essential to a solution in Viet Nam. Re- 
strained and thoughtful debate of policy is 
not a luxury, it is a necessity. 

Insofar as President Johnson is concerned, 
he is open to any suggestions which may 
emerge from discussion and debate and which 
may hold some promise of peace. He knows 
as do we that the crucial question is not how 
this war began but how this war can be 
ended at the earliest possible moment and in 
an honorable manner. An honorable ending 
is not going to be brought about by sim- 
Plistic formulas such as “get all the way in” 
or “get all the way out.” An honorable end- 
ing is not going to be brought about by the 
spread of military violence, with its attend- 
ant tragedy for all Vietnamese, north and 
south, for ourselves, and for all concerned. 

President Johnson’s concern with this 
tragedy is as deep as yours or mine—deeper 
perhaps because he has to live with it twenty- 
four hours a day. The ultimate responsi- 
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bility in his and, for him, there is no sur- 
cease. 

Insofar as the Senate is concerned, there 
are many viewpoints on Viet Nam, but there 
is unanimity on the desirability of a prompt 
ending of this war in an honorable peace. 
Indeed, a few weeks ago by a vote of 89 to 2 
the Senate endorsed a continued search by 
the President and others for a negotiated 
settlement of the conflict. 

As for myself, I have expressed the view 
many times that the only practicable course 
is one which seeks to contain a further 
spread of the conflict in Asia, one which 
seeks to limit our involvement in the con- 
flict while the effort to achieve an honorable 
settlement is intensified. The failures so far 
to find the formula which might tend to lead 
to negotiations, in no sense, divests us of the 
obligation to ourselves, to the Vietnamese 
people and to the world to continue the 
search. 

To that end, many suggestions have been 
made. Over the past year or so, for example, 
I have publicly proposed the following: 

1. Military emphasis should be placed on 
sealing off of the northern border of South 
Viet Nam at the 17th parallel by the con- 
struction of a line of defense which could be 
maintained largely by South Vietnamese 
forces as an alternative to the continued 
bombing of the north. 

2. The reconvening of the Geneva Confer- 
ence on the basis of the 1954 and 1962 agree- 
ments, by call of the co-chairmen, the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union, or by any 
other participants; 

8. The holding in Rangoon or Tokyo or in 
any other suitable place of an all-Asian con- 
ference to consider the conditions of an hon- 
orable peace in Viet Nam; 

4. The inclusion in a peace conference on 
Viet Nam of any and all governments or 
groups whose concurrence may be necessary 
to bring about an end to the conflict; 

5. The broadening of the Manila Confer- 
ence of 1966 to include China and other non- 
participating nations in Asia; 

6. The arrangement of a face-to-face meet- 
ing of Secretary of State Dean Rusk and the 
Foreign Minister of the Peking government 
to discuss the restoration of peace in Viet 
Nam. 

In addition, I have suggested that our pol- 
icymakers examine with great care, the views 
expressed by the French government, as well 
as by the Cambodian leader, Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk. I have urged that the proposals 
of U Thant and Mrs. Gandhi receive con- 
sideration. I have endorsed various state- 
ments of the President, Secretary Rusk, and 
Ambassador Goldberg, all of which have 
made clear that not only our proposals but 
also those of Hanoi and the People’s Libera- 
tion Front might provide a basis for settle- 
ment. I have recommended that there be not 
just a cessation of the bombing of North 
Viet Nam but a general cease-fire and stand- 
fast, with a halt on both sides, to maneuvers 
on the ground, in the sea, and in the air, to 
the end that efforts might be made to initi- 
ate talks. 

Many others in the Senate and elsewhere 
have offered suggestions. There has been 
no lack of proposals. Many have been pur- 
sued through the channels of traditional 
diplomacy. The distinguished Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, U Thant, has 
been a central figure in these secret diplo- 
matic efforts to bring about peace, In spite 
of his great efforts and those of other diplo- 
mats and men of good will, peace is no 
closer. 

This factor has led me to question an 
apparent reluctance to bring into play the 
more formal machinery of the Charter of 
the United Nations in an effort to break 
down the barriers to peace. I question this 
reluctance again today. The fact is that the 
U.N., to date, has not even taken official 
cognizance of the existence of a conflict 
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in Viet Nam. That sort of ostrich-approach 
seems to me to court for the organization 
irrelevancy at best and eventual disaster at 
worst. 

I do not believe anyone has a right to 
expect, with respect to Viet Nam, a miracle 
of peace from the U.N. I do believe, however, 
that the peoples of the world have a right 
to expect some public indication of con- 
cern of member nations, as to the dangers 
of this conflagration. There is a right to ex- 
pect, at least, some effort to use the ma- 
chinery of the Charter to dampen down 
the flames in Viet Nam before the war 
goes entirely out of control. 

There are, of course, great difficulties in- 
volved in the assumption of an active role 
by the U.N. with respect to Viet Nam. Two 
of the principal parties concerned—North 
Viet Nam and Communist China—for ex- 
ample, are not members of the United Na- 
tions, That does not foreclose, however, a 
contribution from the U.N. It has seemed to 
me entirely appropriate that at the very 
least, the U.N. should open its forum to dis- 
cussion of the problem by all involved di- 
rectly or indirectly in Viet Nam—members 
and nonmembers alike. Such a procedure is 
proper; it is precedented; it is not subject to 
veto. There is no reason, so far as I can see, 
why the Security Council cannot offer to 
bring together not only the member states 
who are most intimately concerned in the 
situation—that is, the United States and the 
Soviet Union—but also the non-members, 
that is, Communist China, North Viet Nam, 
the government of South Viet Nam and any 
other group of relevance to a peaceful settle- 
ment. I should think, too, that the Security 
Council might also consider requesting the 
International Court of Justice to render an 
advisory opinion on the Geneva Accords of 
1954 and 1962. All of the belligerents have 
made reference, from time to time, to these 
Accords as the basis for a peaceful settle- 
ment. Certainly, it is appropriate to try to 
see through the impartial and judicious eyes 
of the Court what the applicability of these 
agreements may entail in present circum- 
stances. 

Let me make clear that I suggest the pur- 
suit of peace through the U.N. Security 
Council not in lieu of private or secret 
diplomacy, not in lieu of a revival of the 
Geneva Conference. Rather, I suggest it as 
a supplement or precipitant of these ap- 
proaches or any other which may hold some 
promise of a solution. 

As I have noted, the effort has been made 
since the outset to find a pathway to peace 
through secret and traditional diplomacy 
and it has been unsuccessful. Therefore, I 
think there is everything to be gained and 
nothing to be lost at this time by a public 
search before the U.N. for the gaps between 
the positions of the belligerents and the 
means by which they may be bridged. 

There is no assurance that a resort to the 
procedural machinery of the United Nations 
will produce any, more significant results 
than those yielded by secret and traditional 
diplomacy. That will not be known, however, 
unless and until the approach is tried. 

Insofar as this nation is concerned, I can- 
not see that we violate our own interests or 
the interests of any other nation by a vig- 
orous pursuit of peace at the U.N. Based on 
the Korean precedents, our government can 
very properly urge upon the Security Coun- 
cil a vote on these two specific resolutions 
pertaining to Viet Nam: 

One, that the Secretary General be in- 
structed to invite governments and groups 
directly and indirectly involved in the Viet- 
namese conflict, including China and North 
Viet Nam, to participate before the Council 
in an open and unlimited discussion of the 
conflict; 

Two, that the Security Council request the 
International Court of Justice to render an 
advisory opinion on the current applicability 
of the Geneva Accords of 1954 and 1962 and 
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the obligations which these agreements may 
place on those directly or indirectly involved 
in the Vietnamese conflict. 

In closing, may I emphasize that the re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of our nation's 
foreign affairs is vested in the President of 
the United States. Whether we agree with 
him or disagree, whether he pleases or dis- 
pleases us, will not lighten one iota the oner- 
ous burdens which rest on his shoulders as 
a result of the Vietnamese conflict. The Pres- 
ident may look for advice to his aides in the 
Executive Branch. He may look to the Sen- 
ate and to the people of this nation. Whether 
or not advice is forthcoming, whether or not 
there is consent to his course, the President 
still must decide what he believes to be in 
the best interests of the United States. That 
is his responsibility. He cannot share it— 
he can only assume it, on behalf of all of us. 

The President needs and should have our 
understanding, our help and prayers, and 
the support which can be given to him in 

conscience. It ought to be borne in 
mind at all times that whatever contribu- 
tion this nation can make to a peaceful set- 
tlement in Viet Nam, that contribution can 
only be made and will be made on behalf of 
all of us, in the end, by the President of the 
United States. 


EXHIBIT 4 
FACE THE NATION 


(As broadcast over the CBS Television Net- 
work and the CBS Radio Network, May 7, 
1967) 


Guest: The Honorable Arthur J. Goldberg, 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations. 

News Correspondents: Martin Agronsky, 
CBS News; Anne Weill-Tuckerman, agence 
France-Presse; Richard C. Hottelet, CBS 
News. 

Director: Robert Vitarelli. 

Producers: Ellen Wadley and Prentiss 
Childs. 

(NoTE.—Transcripts of this broadcast will 
be distributed in New York where the pro- 
gram originates and in Washington.) 

Mr, Acronsky. Mr. Ambassador, a former 
highly-placed advisor in both the Kennedy 
and Johnson Administrations, Mr. Richard 
Goodwin said last night the United States 
has abandoned the policy of seeking a peace- 
ful solution in Vietnam, and looks now for 
a military solution, which calls for an un- 
conditional surrender. What is your answer 
to that, sir? 

Ambassador GOLDBERG. Well, Martin, I do 
not agree with that statement, and I do not 
think it is well founded, although I under- 
stand and appreciate the motives of Mr. 
Goodwin, a very nice person, in raising the 
question. And, it is important that we lay 
that to rest. The United States position with 
respect to a solution in Vietnam remains 
what it has been consistently since the 
President's speech at Johns Hopkins in April, 
1965. We seek a political solution, not a mili- 
tary solution to this conflict. By the same 
token, we reject the notion that North Viet- 
nam and its allies should have the right 
to impose a military solution on the situa- 
tion. We do not seek the unconditional sur- 
render of our adversaries and that, I repeat, 
is a constant policy, it has not changed, it re- 
mains the dominating impulse of the United 
States in this situation. 

ANNOUNCER, From CBS New York, in color, 
Face the Nation, a spontaneous and unre- 
hearsed news interview with United States 
Ambassador to the United Nations Arthur 
Goldberg. Ambassador Goldberg will be ques- 
tioned by CBS News United Nations Corre- 
spondent Richard C. Hottelet, Anne Weill- 
Tuckerman, of Agence France-Presse. To lead 
the questioning, here is CBS News Cor- 
respondent, Martin Agronsky. 

Mr. Acronsky. Mr. Ambassador, there will 
be considerable relief in the country that you 
say we are dedicated still to a peaceful solu- 
tion. Nevertheless, all the signs seem to be, 
aside from Mr. Goodwin’s remarks that Gen- 
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eral Westmoreland came here to seek extra 
troops, that he will get them, that we are 
enroute to a policy of escalation of this war 
and there is certainly no sign of any escala- 
tion of our diplomatic efforts to seek peace. 

Ambassador Go.pserc. Well, Martin, I 
think that diplomatic efforts cannot always 
be public, I will say to you, and I will say to 
the American people, that our diplomatic 
efforts are unremitting and are pursued with 
the same vigor that the war is being pur- 
sued. We are in a great conflict. We cannot 
terminate the conflict by ourselves. Any con- 
flict requires agreement on both parts to 
terminate the conflict. But, we seek a peace- 
ful solution, not peace at any price, but an 
honorable solution through diplomatic re- 
sources and every day at the UN, as my col- 
leagues here and at the UN know, Mr. 
Hottelet, Miss Tuckerman, we pursue this, 
we make probes. I do not recall a single day 
in the two years almost that I have been at 
the UN where we have not had conversations 
on that subject. Those conversations still 
continue here at UN New York, and I think 
they continue in many capitals in the world 
where we have representation, and our ad- 
versaries have representation. 

Miss WEILL-TUCKERMAN. Mr, Ambassador, 
I understand that you are planning to go to 
Geneva during the Pacem in Terris Confer- 
ence at the end of this month, U Thant, the 
Secretary-General of the UN, will be there 
and also, I believe, the representatives of 
Hanoi and maybe the FLN, the Viet Cong. 
Now, is that so, do you have such a plan, and 
if you do, do you intend to seek contact with 
the Hanoi and FLN people? 

Ambassador GOLDBERG. Well, Anne, part of 
the difficulty here is that if you say something 
like this you raise false hopes. When I said 
we pursue the path of peaceful settlement, I 
would not want to create any false impres- 
sion that a settlement is in the offing. I have 
been invited to go to Geneva. I have said, as 
I have said to many groups in this country 
and away from this country, that I shall be 
very glad to go and state our position, if it 
is at all possible, consistent with the. work 
we have to do in New York. You know we have 
some unfinished business in New York, we 
are not finished with this special session. I 
am not aware that our adversaries have 
agreed to be there, and I would not like to 
create the impression that something fresh 
is in the works. I shall, I hope, be there. I 
have some other business in Europe. I shall 
state the position of the United States, but 
the important thing is this—we are not lack- 
ing in points of contact, if there is a mutual 
willingness to conduct a dialogue which I 
regard to be indispensable to settle this con- 
flict. No conflict can be settled, whether it is 
domestic, as I know from my experience, or 
international, without a dialogue, without a 
discussion, without a willingness on both 
parts to exchange points of view. 

Mr. HOTTELET. Mr. Ambassador, there is a 
dialogue in the United States right now over 
the meaning of this war, its nature and its 
end, and it has been said that the dissent 
which has been voiced, sometimes very loudly 
and forcefully, is a complicating factor 
which puts off an end, an honorable end to 
the war. Do you feel that some limits of re- 
sponsibility, as some people advocate, should 
be set to this dissent? 

Ambassador GoupserG, This is, Dick, an old 
problem about dissent. My own feeling is 
very simple, I stated it as a Justice of the 
Supreme Court. I have not changed my mind 
because I took off the robe. Dissent is an im- 
portant part of the American system. I do 
not even agree with the statements that have 
been made, and I express a personal point of 
view, that dissent “must be responsible.” 
Obviously, all of us would like dissent to be 
responsible, but who is to define respon- 
sible?” It is out of the exchange of views that 
we can arrive at a right decision. The Gov- 
ernment, and I speak for the Government at 
the UN, believes that it has made the right 
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decisions; but a democracy entails the right 
of anybody to dissent, whether it is respon- 
sible or not. Now, that does not mean that 
any citizen has a right to engage in illegal 
activity. That is a different matter, What is 
contrary to law is not the type of dissent 
contemplated by the First Amendment. The 
First Amendment contemplates free discus- 
sion. It is only by free discussion we can ar- 
rive at correct decisions, and I don't think 
that is a sign of weakness, I think it is a sign 
of strength and it is really what we are fight- 
ing about in Vietnam, that the people should 
have a right to express themselves, and a 
right to arrive at their own decisions, free 
from force, free from violence, by the crucible 
of free discussion. 

Mr. AGRONSKY. Mr. Ambassador 

Mr. Horreter. Congressmen Hébert, of 
Louisiana on Friday suggested that the First 
Amendment be set aside, you wouldn't agree? 

Ambassador Gorlonknd. No, I don’t agree 
with that. I am not aware of that statement 
and I don't like to quarrel with Congress- 
men, it’s not diplomatic for me to do so. 
But, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, talking about the Civil War and at 
a time of our greatest travail, said in Ex 
Parte Milliken, and it was directed at Abra- 
ham Lincoln, our great President, The Con- 
stitution of the United States holds under 
the mantle of its protection all citizens in 
time of war as well as in time of peace. It 
is not written to be relinquished because we 
are in a war and in a period of grave con- 
flict.” I believe profoundly in that. 

Mr. AGronsKY. You would not under any 
circumstances then equate dissent with a 
lack of patriotism? 

Ambassador GOLDBERG. Oh, no. That is a 
danger we must obviously avoid. We went 
through a grueling experience during the 
McCarthy period. I would regard it to be a 
horrendous day for our country if, because 
of the grave conflict we are in, that there 
should be any resurrection of McCarthyism 
in this country. Dissent is not to be equated 
with disloyalty. There are many people who 
sincerely question our motives and policies. 
Now, then, we can defend them. Govern- 
ment has the right of free speech, too. This 
program is an illustration of this. I don’t 
find any difficulty in having invitations to 
present the Government point of view, the 
Administration point of view to the Amer- 
ican people. My difficulty is getting too many 
invitations. So the Government, we must 

that government does have the 
right of free speech just as a citizen does, 
but that is part of the American scheme. 

Miss WEILL-TucKERMAN. Mr. Ambassador. 
vou 

Mr. Acronsky. Go ahead, Miss Tucker- 
man. 

Miss WEILL-TUCKERMAN. You have said 
earlier that the United States does not seek 
unconditional surrender of the adversary. 
Yet, American officials say constantly that 
the U.S. will continue fighting until the ag- 
gression is stopped. Then they say we want 
to negotiate. Well, what is there to negotiate 
about, if this is the position of the United 
States? 

Ambassador GOLDBERG. Well, Anne, there 
is a great deal to negotiate about. First of all, 
the war has to continue until there is a 
settlement of the war, and the fact that the 
war goes on does not mean that the goal 
of the war is unconditional surrender. There 
have been wars when that has been the goal. 
In World War II, the defined goal of the 
Allies was the unconditional surrender of 
Germany and Japan. That is not the goal 
of this conflict. Quite the contrary. As you 
remember, I stated in September, before the 
General Assembly, what are the goals of the 
United States, and they reflected what the 
President said at Baltimore, and they are 
still the goals. We do not seek unconditional 
surrender of North Vietnam. We do not seek 
that they should change their system. We 
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are ready to negotiate a solution of the con- 
flict. We do not seek to impose a policy of 
non-alignment—of alignment on the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam. We are ready that 
they should be nonaligned, if that is their 
desire. Our objective is a simple one. We 
seek for them, the people of the South, the 
right to determine their own destiny, free 
from force and free from coercion. 

Now, those are continuing goals. They are 
far different from a system where you say 
the way to settle this war is for you to 
march up and surrender to the American 
Forces. I see a great difference in that. But 
we cannot settle the war by ourselves, Two 
parties must settle the war. 

Mr. AcronskKy. Mr. Ambassador, there is 
great concern in the country, and through- 
out the world, at the inability of this Ad- 

nistration to settle the war, and Senator 

en, of Vermont, after the issuance of 
that White Paper by the Senate Republican 
Policy Committee, said he didn’t feel this 
Administration could settle the war, that it 
would take a Republican Administration. 

I don’t think Aiken was really speaking 
only in political terms. He really feels that 
this Administration has arrived at a point 
of impotence in trying to settle this war. 
Would you agree; of course you won't? 

Ambassador GOLDBERG. Well, first of all, I 
ought to confess some prejudices in the 
matter. I am a great admirer of Senator 
Aiken. I regard him to be one of the very 
great Senators in the United States Senate. 

Secondly, when I took my seat on the Su- 
preme Court, I got out of politics and, de- 
spite what you may read about in the press 
and so on, I am not going to re-enter the 
field of politics. 

Thirdly, I regard this post of mine to be 
completely to be non-political. I speak for 
all of the American people. I speak for the 
Government, but I speak for all of the 
American people. 

So that I do not enter, and would not 
enter, into this question of Republican or 
Democratic positions, I don’t think Senator 
Aiken speaks politically, I hasten to add. 

Now, every Administration, Republican or 
Democratic, representing the American peo- 
ple, will have to try to find an honorable 
solution to this war. 

I believe that all of our people, and every- 
body in all of our political parties, regardless 
of their approach to the problem, want an 
honorable settlement, and the question is: 
how do you find it? 

I think our adversaries are pretty realistic. 
I think that they know that the American 
people will support their Government in the 
attempt to find an honorable solution to the 
war, and if they cannot find an honorable 
solution, will support their Government in 
the pursuit of the war, and therefore this 
Government, this Administration, must try 
to find a solution, and it has the same prob- 
lem that any administration will find, the 
other side must join it in its objective, and 
that has been part of the difficulty. We can- 
not get a dialogue going, many attempts have 
been made to try and get a dialogue going 
that will bring about a concrete discussion— 
how is this war to be brought to an honor- 
able end? Thus far we haven't been success- 
ful, but we have to persevere. 

Mr. HOoTTELET. Mr. Ambassador, I would like 
to harken back to an earlier point in your 
career. You know as much about labor rela- 
tions as anyone in the United States. 

There is a great deal of controversy, too, 
and a great clash of interest between labor 
and management, in which the Government 
is having to intrude more than it has ever 
done. 

Do you think that, looking over the field 
with the collapse of a newspaper in New 
York, largely because of union pressure; with 
the automobile industry facing very serious 
contractual negotiations; with the matter of 
the railroad strike; do you think that the 
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time is right for a whole new look at the in- 
stitution of collective bargaining: 

Ambassador GOLDBERG. Well, Dick, I am an 
ex-expert in the subject, if I ever was an 
expert. I constantly must seek new looks, but 
I doubt very much whether there are any 
magic solutions about major conflicts, just 
as I doubt that whether by the wave of a 
wand, which we would all like to find, a 
magic wand, we can get this conflict in Viet- 
nam over. 

In our domestic area we have a great prob- 
lem. We would like labor conflicts to subside. 
We would like them to be all solved, but 
would also like to preserve our freedom. Now, 
all of the solutions to the grave labor con- 
flicts involve trying to find a way to solve 
the problems and maintain freedom. This is 
not easy to do, whether it is newspapers in 
New York; whether it is the railroads, so I 
suggest that we don’t do badly in our domes- 
tic scene, by and large, we get together, settle 
conflict, as you know, since you are also in- 
volved recently, that was settled. We had 
some problems on the television industry, I 
think that the railroad conflict will be set- 
tled. I believe it ought to be. 

I wish, I wish in the international scene 
that we were as successful as we are in the 
domestic scene, when we have a grave 
conflict. 

It is much—I can testify by personal ex- 
perience now, in two years, it is much more 
difficult to settle basic conflicts interna- 
tionally than domestically for a very simple 
reason—domestically, whatever our differ- 
ences, we all serve the same goals and believe 
in them; internationally, we have wide 
divergencies of goals, objectives, methods, 
and that presents us with a great problem. 

Mr. AGronskKy. Mr. Ambassador, let's return 
you to the area of your competence in the 
United Nations. Why don’t we use the UN 
to seek peace in Vietnam? 

Ambassador GOLDBERG. Well, Martin, we 
have tried; I believe, and one of the reasons 
I accepted my present post, is I believe 
strongly that the UN, after all, we are the 
principal architects of the UN, Franklin 
Roosevelt and Winston Churchill were the 
architects, I believe the UN must play a role 
in preserving peace and security in the world. 

Mr. AGronsKY. Why don't we use it for 
that purpose? 

Ambassador GOLDBERG. Now, we have tried. 
we brought the—the first effort I made 
when I came down here was to try to involve 
the UN in finding a way to a peaceful settle- 
ment. As a matter of fact, it has been for- 
gotten in all of the historical recitations. 
Quite early after I came down, in August of 
1965, I brought a letter from the President 
encouraging the Secretary General to renew 
his activity in this area. He had made prior 
efforts that were unsuccessful, I don’t want 
to go into the details of that. It has never 
been published, but I would like to report 
that in August, 1965, an effort was made by 
the Secretary General, we were cooperative, 
the adversaries were not. 

Now, after that, we brought the matter 
Officially to the UN in late January, 1966, and 
we met opposition to that. We met it by the 
Soviet Union, we met it by France, and we 
had a debate, we inscribed it on the agenda, 
we could not pursue it because implicit was a 
veto threat that if we did, the effort of the 
UN would be vetoed. 

Just the other day, I said at the General 
Assembly that if the Soviet Union would 
withdraw its objection, we could go to the 
Security Council tomorrow and take up what 
the UN might do to bring about peace. 

Mr. AcronsKY. Did you say that to the So- 
viet representative? 

Ambassador GOLDBERG. Yes, I did. 

Mr. AGRoNnsKY. Well, what did he say? 

Ambassador GOLDBERG. Well, he said the UN 
hasn't got competence to deal with this sub- 
ject. I don't agree with him. 

Miss WEILL-TUCKERMAN. Mr. Ambassador 
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when you brought the question to the Se- 
curity Council in January, 66, the same day, 
simultaneously came the announcement of 
the resumption of the bombing. This, of 
course, created a certain type of impression 
that maybe was not too favorable for a 
dispute. 

In the same way you have, I believe, re- 
cently, you, yourself accepted the latest plan 
of the Secretary General U Thant which calls 
for a cease-fire, stand-still truce, and General 
Westmoreland a few weeks later said that a 
cease-fire was not in the interest of the 
United States, Now, how do you resolve these 
contradictions and the credibility gap that 
has developed at the UN and anywhere else? 

Ambassador GOLDBERG. Well, Anne, you 
have asked about five questions so I will 
try to answer them in sequence. First, when 
we came in January, 1966, that was not my 
first effort to bring it to the UN. I was per- 
fectly willing, on behalf of the United States, 
to bring it in August, 1965, when that sit- 
uation did not exist. I was quite ready to 
bring it during the bombing pause of Decem- 
ber-January, December, 1965, January, 1966. 
Why did I not do so at that time? 

Because everybody that I consulted down 
here said—now, this is not a good time to 
bring it to the UN because there is under- 
way a diplomatic effort. This might interfere 
with the effort. I consulted very broadly, and 
finally, when we brought it at the time we 
did, we had exhausted the possibility of ar- 
riving at a diplomatic solution during the 
bombing pause, and I recommended to the 
President, let us bring it, because it seems 
to me that everybody says, no good time 
exists for bringing it. Now, about a cease-fire 
and the Secretary General’s suggestion. The 
official response of the United States, the 
official—now, we are not going to—we talk 
about free speech, we are not going to. pre- 
vent officials of the American Government, 
we are not a monolithic government, and 
if the President stopped General Westmore- 
‘and from expressing his sincere convictions, 
there would be a great outcry in the press 
and on television that we are gagging the 
General. The official position of the United 
States was given in an official letter which 
I wrote and delivered to the Secretary Gen- 
eral, with the approval of the Government 
at the highest levels, in which we said: 

1, You propose a cease-fire, we are agree- 
able. All we suggest, and I think quite rightly, 
is that we have some conversations because 
a cease-fire must be an effective cease-fire, 
not that that means that every little bit of 
shooting will stop, but you have to arrange 
when will it take effect; how will armies dis- 
engage. We have practical things to do. 

Second, so that remains the position. We 
are for a mutual cease-fire, and we are 
ready today to talk about the modalities of 
such a cease-fire. That is the position of the 
United States Government. 

Now, there are difficulties, as General 
Westmoreland, he is a soldier, properly 
pointed out. But the official position of 
the United States Government is, we are for 
a cease-fire. 

Mr. AGronsKy. How do you explain the re- 
fusal of the Soviet Union to permit the dis- 
cussion of the Vietnam problem in the 
United Nations? 

Ambassador GoLpBERG. Well, that is a very 
troublesome thing. I wish the Soviet Union 
would join the United States in putting its 
full force behind working out an honorable 
solution to Vietnam. I think it is in their 
interest, I think it is in our interest. We 
are the two largest world powers. The greater 
the power, the greater the responsibility to 
try to work out world peace and world 
security. 

Now, how do you explain their attitude? 
They say they want a peace, we say we want 
peace; they say they want the Geneva Ac- 
cords implemented, we say we want the 
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Geneva Accords implemented. Then we fall 
apart. 

We fall apart because we say anybody, you, 
should do something about it. You are a co- 
Chairman of the Geneva Conference, if you 
don’t agree that the UN is the place, join 
Prime Minister Wilson, reconvene the Con- 
ference, we will be there. We are ready to 
do it, we are ready to say that we ought to 
reaffirm the Geneva Accords. 

Mr. AcronsKy. How do they answer that? 

Ambassador GOLDBERG., I think their answer 
is this, and it is not a satisfactory answer by 
our likes. They say that we support the pro- 
gram of Hanoi in this matter. Hanoi has 
said we do not recognize the competence of 
the UN, we do not believe it is necessary to go 
to Geneva. All that is necessary to do is for 
the Americans to get out and there will be 
peace in that part of the world. 

Now, that is not so. 

Mr. Acronsky. Why do we keep saying to 
ourselves and indicating, as you do, and as 
all American officials do, that the Russians 
want peace in Vietnam? Yet, the Russians 
have continually stated that they will supply 
Hanoi with all of the help that they possibly 
can. 

There is a fundamental contradiction here. 
How do you explain that? 

Ambassador GoLDBERG. Martin, there is 
a contradiction and we cannot resolve that 
contradiction. And, I do not say that we 
support what they do, quite the contrary. 
I would hope that the Soviets would resolve 
this contradiction in their own policy be- 
cause I don’t believe that that policy is con- 
ductive to peace. I would hope that they 
would really come to terms and use their 
influence as they did in Laos in 1962, to 
bring about a resolution of that particular 
problem that I know about, because I was 
in President Kennedy's Cabinet, which was 
not satisfactorily resolved because it has 
not been honored by the Pathet Lao and the 
Communists, but at least we brought about 
a solution. 

I would hope they would do the same. 

On the other hand, because we cannot 
persuade them to do the same, that does not 
mean we should not try in other areas to try 
to bring about an accommodation of point 
of views. 

As a matter of fact, every time we bring 
about an accommodation of point of views 
in other areas, space, counsular treaty, nu- 
clear nonprolifieration, we illustrate the in- 
consistency of their policy because here we 
are pursuing the paths of getting along, try- 
ing to minimize the area of conflict and we 
have an area where the conflict exists. We 
think they are inconsistent not the United 
States 

Mr. HOTTELET. But this approach toward 
agreement seems to have ground to a stop 
now, because the negotiations on the anti- 
ballistic missiles system, the negotiations on 
the Treaty to Ban the Spread of Nuclear 
Weapons seem to be at least in trouble, if 
not broken down altogether. 

Ambassadar GOLDBERG. No, Dick, I don’t 
quite agree with that. It is not easy to find 
accommodation, as I discovered when I was 
in charge of our team that negotiated the 
Space Treaty. 

On the other hand, we made some signifi- 
cant steps this year. We have the air agree- 
ment, and while we have some technical 
problems, I think we will resolve them. We 
did agree upon the Space Treaty. We did 
agree upon the Consular Treaty. 

Now, we have ratified them, by the way, 
and I am very proud of our country, that we 
were among the first. Now we expect and 
anticipate that the Soviet Union will ratify 
them. 

It is now up to them. 

Now, on nuclear proliferation, we are in 
conversations and we have some problems 
with our own allies, we are trying to resolve 
them. I notice Mr. Foster has gone to Tokyo. 
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It is natural that we should have to explain 
and make sure that all points of view are 
presented, so I don't agree that they have 
come to an end. 

Mr. AcronsKy. Well, we have run out of 
time, unfortunately, Mr. Ambassador. I wish 
you could have concluded by telling us of a 
new specific peace bid in which you are 
operating, but apparently, as you say, it’s 
always going on. Thank you very much for 
being here to Face the Nation, 

Ambassador GOLDBERG. Thank you, Martin. 

ANNOUNCER. Today, on Face the Nation, 
United States Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions Arthur Goldberg was interviewed by 
CBS News United Nations Correspondent 
Richard C. Hottelet, Anne Weill-Tuckerman 
of Agence France-Presse, CBS News Corres- 
pondent Martin Agronsky led the question- 
ing. Next week, another prominent figure in 
the news will Face the Nation. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
join with the distinguished majority 
leader, the senior Senator from Montana, 
in his recommendation. 

I agree with him that the hour is 
growing late. During these last 2 or 3 
weeks, particularly since General West- 
moreland was here, I feel that there has 
been an increase in tension not only in 
this country, but also between this coun- 
try and Russia. We have noted the inci- 
dents that occurred in the Sea of Japan. 
They do not seem to be so important in 
and of themselves. However, I think they 
are symptomatic of a nervousness which 
could lead to world war III. 

I think the mention in the newspapers 
recently of the President’s own thought 
almost a year ago about the possibility of 
this war leading to world war III is very 
ominous. I think that the situation cer- 
tainly warrants the recommendation 
that has been made by the Senator from 
Montana. 

I join with him in that recommenda- 
tion. I also take this opportunity to pay 
my respects to the Senator from Oregon 
who, I believe, was the first Member of 
the Senate, that I can recall, who so 
strongly recommended early in the con- 
flict that it be taken to the United 
Nations. 

I think it is quite correct that we rec- 
ognize his foresight in that connection. 
I wish I could think of something that 
could give impetus to this idea. 

I am afraid I do not see much inclina- 
tion on the part of the Executive to move 
in this direction, however. There seems 
to have developed a feeling that nothing 
can be done either in or out of the United 
Nations and that we are now following 
an all-out military course. 

I hope that feeling is not so and that 
the recommendations of the Senator 
from Montana will be taken seriously. 

I congratulate him for his very effec- 
tive statement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. I hope that his fore- 
boding is not correct, because the time 
is getting pretty short. 

I hope that we will refer this matter 
to the U.N., an organization which, in 
my opinion, has not met its responsibil- 
ity from the very beginning of this con- 
flict, and that if the United Nations does 
face up to this matter and a call is issued 
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to the Vietcong, the North Vietnamese, 
the Chinese, and others to come to the 
conference table, that we will be prepared 
to accept the verdict of the United Na- 
tions in that instance, whatever it may 
be. 

Mr. President, I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, we have 
this afternoon had two proposals made to 
the Senate, each hopefully looking either 
to the deescalation or the ending of the 
war in Southeast Asia. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] recommended deescalating the 
war without in any way abdicating any 
responsibility that we might have in 
South Vietnam. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], recommended that we make 
an effort to reach some solution through 
the United Nations. 

These two proposals are not incom- 
patible. They can both be tried out at 
the same time, and I hope that they will 
be 


The original purpose of the United Na- 
tions, one of the main purposes of the 
United Nations, was to find a way in 
which to settle dissension among the na- 
tions without resorting to war. 

It has been successful in a small way, 
but only where the two parties to the 
controversy have both been looking for 
a way out, 

It so happens that a long time ago, well 
over a year ago, our Ambassador to the 
United Nations submitted a proposal to 
the Security Council for intervening in 
or at least taking notice of the situation 
in South Vietnam. As yet, nothing has 
been done. 

I believe the United Nations is in a 
position where it must—as we say in 
Yankee Land— cut bait or fish” if it is 
going to be an effective organization, If 
it proves that it cannot be an effective 
and efficient organization, it can at least 
make an effort. 

The United States cannot be the police- 
man for the whole world, and the trouble 
we are having in one very small part of 
that world indicates that we could not 
possibly police the entire world even if 
we attempted to do so. 

I hope that the President will instruct 
Ambassador Goldberg to insist that the 
Security Council take some action. If the 
Security Council refuses to take any ac- 
tion, we will then know who wants war 
and who does not want war in this world 
of ours. 

If any of the five major nations, the 
five nations holding veto power on the 
Security Council, undertake to veto any 
effort at all, then they must take the 
responsibility for continuing an escala- 
tion of the war in the world. It is hard 
to believe that they will do that, but it is 
possible. 

Iam not sure that any of the plans or 
proposals submitted to us today will work, 
but we would certainly be negligent if we 
did not try them. And if the Security 
Council and the United Nations do un- 
dertake to restore peace in the world, 
which was the original purpose of the 
organization—to maintain peace in the 
world—and then come forward with a 
solution, even though it is not 100 percent 
what the United States wants, I hope 
that the President will see fit to accept it. 
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It is high time now that we find out 
who really is promoting this war in 
Southeast Asia and who really wants to 
maintain peace in the world. 

I believe that other countries besides 
the United States will be in a position 
where the responsibility will rest upon 
their shoulders if we do not achieve any 
favorable result at all in the way of 
bringing the world to peace again. I hope 
that President Johnson will not hesitate 
to direct Ambassador Goldberg to insist 
upon action by the United Nations so 
that we may know once and for all who 
the real promoters of the war in the 
world are. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I associate 
myself with the views of the majority 
leader, the distinguished Senator from 
Montana. I congratulate him on his 
speech. 

The basic reef upon which negotiations 
between us, the NLF, and the North Viet- 
namese founder is that our adversaries do 
not believe that we will accept a govern- 
ment that represents all the various fac- 
tions of that unhappy country, South 
Vietnam, 

I think if the suggestions made today 
were presented to a United Nations or 
Security Council conference—or to any 
other conference—within the next few 
weeks and we agreed to accept the rec- 
ommendations coming from it, a great 
deal could thus be done to clear the air. 

I believe the Senator from Montana 
has put his finger on the sticking point 
when he said that he hoped we would 
accept with good grace whatever the re- 
sults of the conference were. 

We did not accept with good grace the 
results of the Geneva Conference. We 
have usually been opposed to going to a 
conference and agreeing to accept the 
result. I think we will have to publicly 
agree to accept the results before going 
into a conference. I hope that we will do 
80. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that Monday, May 15, may be a 
memorable day in our Vietnam war. 

Two outstanding addresses have been 
delivered in the Senate, one by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, the other by 
the able Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], in regard to the concern of citi- 
zens about our situation in Vietnam. I 
believe that the expressions in the Senate 
today speak of the unrest in the Nation. 
It is prevalent everywhere one goes. I 
sincerely hope that the administration 
will give every consideration to the mes- 
sages that have been given in the Senate 
this afternoon. 

I notice that several members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations are in 
the Chamber. We all remember the ex- 
tended and strenuous efforts on the part 
of the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], in our executive ses- 
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sions, in regard to presenting this matter 
to the United Nations. I do not believe I 
speak out of turn when I mention that 
we have had Secretary Rusk before us on 
several occasions and have instructed 
him to go to the United Nations and urge 
that they take action. 

We have had Ambassador Goldberg 
before our committee and have expressed 
to him the importance of this situation 
being taken over by the United Nations. 

So I say today that this war will be 
settled at a conference table, and I sin- 
cerely hope that it will be settled soon. 
The messages delivered in the Senate 
today, which speak the minds and the 
feelings of Members of this great body, 
should reach not only our Nation’s Capi- 
tal, and the President’s office itself, but 
the United Nations and other countries 
as well, 

I sincerely hope that every considera- 
tion will be given to these outstanding 
and able messages by Senators who are 
familiar with and have studied the inter- 
national problem that has been expressed 
in the Senate this afternoon. 

I commend the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas for his kind remarks. 

I did not note that those who are on 
the floor this afternoon all happen to be 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, in some form or other. 

I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the sig- 
nificance of the speech just delivered by 
the majority leader is very great. The 
significance is so great that I believe 
I violate no privilege by making the pre- 
diction that we will be coming back to 
this speech in the months ahead. I be- 
lieve the speech outlines one of our last 
best hopes for trying to resolve the war 
in Vietnam on an honorable basis. It 
offers that hope to the world without 
leading to a dangerous escalation that 
may involve many of the countries with 
whom we are now pleading for diplo- 
matic assistance into World War III. 
The Mansfield speech really pleads for 
resolving the war through existing peace- 
keeping procedures of international law. 

I am in the presence of the majority 
leader, the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and the Senator 
from Vermont, who have been my lead- 
ers and my teachers in many aspects of 
this troubled foreign policy area. I be- 
lieve the Mansfield report of the fall of 
1965, in which the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] and the others of that 
commission joined, paved -the way for 
the discussion that we are engaged in 
this afternoon. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] time and time again, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, has pleaded with and has sought 
to involve the State Department in ra- 
tional discussion of the desirability of 
making use of existing peacekeeping 
procedures, of the United Nations 
charter and of other treaties under which 
we are committed. 

I believe the Senator from Montana 
this afternoon has well served the best 
interests of our country in this partic- 
ular hour, in making a plea again that 
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our Government should seek official re- 
sort to the terms and articles of the 
United Nations. But that is not the only 
recourse open to our Government. 

Comments have been made concerning 
my long interest in this matter. I appre- 
ciate the references which have been 
made to my consistent plans for the last 
3 or more years that the administration 
should insist that the United Nations 
should take jurisdiction over the threat 
to the peace of the world which has de- 
veloped in Southeast Asia. The majority 
leader, the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, the Senator from 
Vermont, have been very kind to allude 
to my record in this request and I thank 
them very much. The Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CARLSON] and I have had dis- 
cussions about the desirability of having 
the United Nations intervene in this war 
by exercising its rightful jurisdiction un- 
der the charter. More than 2 years ago, 
at the President's request, I prepared two 
legal memorandums for him on the sub- 
ject of our dealing with the international 
law aspects of this problem through the 
United Nations Charter. The second 
memorandum set forth a series of specific 
resolutions that the President had asked 
me to draft, which would conform to the 
existing peacekeeping procedures of the 
charter. 

The majority leader knows that of re- 
cent date those memorandums again 
were discussed. They became of current 
importance and were the subject of some 
consideration in an exchange of views 
with some officials within the adminis- 
tration. 

I wish to stress that many people who 
are now saying that the United Nations 
cannot be of help and that the United 
Nations is useless have not taken the 
time to study what the obligations of the 
members of the United Nations really are 
under the charter. 

One of the proposals I have urged, and 
urge again this afternoon—the only one 
I can speak about publicly, because it is 
the only one that has become public from 
other sources—is that some consideration 
be given by the Security Council to re- 
ferring the whole matter to the General 
Assembly, Yes, I would add that con- 
sideration should be given by the Security 
Council to even recommending and ex- 
panding of the membership of the 
Geneva Conference as a suitable format 
for trying to aid the combatants to reach 
an honorable negotiated settlement. Such 
a format would not necessarily exclude 
the Security Council from a participat- 
ing party to the negotiations. 

One of the arguments you hear is that 
China, North Vietnam, and the Vietcong 
do not belong to the United Nations. Of 
course, the commitment under the United 
Nations is not that peace will be enforced 
only between members. The United Na- 
tions Charter places the obligation upon 
the members signatory thereto to enforce 
the peace, to prevent a threat to the peace 
against any country in the world or any 
combination of countries in the world 
members or nonmembers—that threat- 
ens peace. That just happens to be the 
international law commitment of the 


signatories to the United Nations 
Charter. 
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I believe the Senator from Vermont 
was correct when, a few moments ago, 
he pointed out what the primary purpose 
of the charter is. The United Nations 
was formed to enforce the peace, to pre- 
vent a threat to the peace, Any other 
program of the United Nations that has 
subsequently developed is ancillary to 
that primary obligation. If the signa- 
tories are not willing to move to enforce 
the peace, then the United Nations 
Charter is truly a scrap of paper. If sig- 
natories to a treaty are not willing to 
carry out their obligations under the 
treaty, they have turned it into a scrap of 
paper. 

Therefore, the possibilities of a settle- 
ment of this war through recourse to 
these peacekeeping procedures, which 
now have been given the standing of in- 
ternational law obligations by the signa- 
tories to the charter, are manifold. 

The general tendency in the Senate is 
to assume that the Security Council will 
have to enforce the peace and negotiate a 
settlement if the Security Council de- 
cides to take jurisdiction. That does not 
follow at all. The Security Council has 
the jurisdiction under the charter to ex- 
ercise such an authority if it should de- 
cide to so act. 

However, the Security Council has wide 
latitude in working out procedural solu- 
tions for the handling of the war. It may 
decide to call upon the General Assembly 
to cooperate with the Security Council 
by making use of the procedures of the 
General Assembly, as well as the Secu- 
rity Council. Furthermore, I would like 
to suggest that the Security Council give 
very careful consideration to the possi- 
bility of expanding the membership of 
the Geneva Conference. An enlarged Ge- 
neva Conference might prove to be a very 
effective international instrumentality 
for helping reach an honorable settle- 
ment of the war in Vietnam. 

I said on the floor of the Senate the 
other day that I think it is too bad we 
ever walked out on the Geneva Confer- 
ence. One of the greatest mistakes ever 
made in our time in American foreign 
policy was our failure to sign the 1954 
Geneva Treaty. If we had stayed in Ge- 
neva as a participating member, we 
might have ended up using our good offi- 
ces in bringing about many changes in 
the treaty including the size of the In- 
ternational Commission. Instead of the 
treaty provision calling for a Commission 
composed of three members we might 
have obtained agreement for five to seven 
members, with the United States serving 
on it. What a difference it would have 
made in the implementing of the Ge- 
neva Conference Treaty if the United 
States had been a participating member, 
using its great influence to help direct 
and police the administration of the 
treaty itself. I think the war itself might 
very well have been averted if the United 
States had continued to serve as a voting 
member of the Geneva Conference in 
1954. 

It is not too late to try to reestablish the 
Geneva Conference and expand its mem- 
bership. To our everlasting credit, al- 
though it took us a long time to come 
to this point, we now support recon- 
vening the Geneva Conference. The ad- 
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ministration reached that point some 
15 months after it was proposed by 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
Inc] and me. For that proposal, then we 
were attacked by some administration 
Officials, and by the press of this country 
with the charge that we were advocat- 
ing negotiations with Communist na- 
tions. Our reply was, “That is 100 per- 
cent correct. We better get on with nego- 
tiating with the Communists, because 
they are an ugly reality which cannot be 
bombed out of existence. We are going to 
have to negotiate a peaceful settlement 
with them. We must let that time of his- 
tory pass until the peoples of Commu- 
nist countries become more enlightened 
and are allowed to develop a better 
standard of living. When this is achieved 
they will have economic freedom. When 
they enjoy, ultimately, a better stand- 
ard of living and economic freedom, in 
the course of history they will then de- 
velop by self-determination their politi- 
cal freedom. But that may be 50 to 100 
years from now.” 

This is no overnight problem with an 
easy solution that confronts us here in 
the United States nor, for that matter, 
the rest of the people of the world. What 
I wish to emphasize is that we cannot 
impose either our will or our economic, 
political, social, cultural, or military sys- 
tems on the people of Asia. 

The trouble is that there are not many 
persons thinking about the world 50 to 
100 years from now. Too many are 
thinking about the state of the world 
in the next few years. I fear what the 
state of the world wili be if the warmak- 
ing policies of those advocating ever- 
increasing escalation of the war in South- 
east Asia leads us into world war III. 

Again I wish to say that the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] has per- 
formed a great service here today by 
urging that the Security Council proceed, 
formally and officially, to give considera- 
tion to what it can do to try to lead 
the combatants in the war in Vietnam 
to a peaceful solution. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] pointed out that more than a 
year ago we filed a resolution with the 
Security Council. In connection with the 
filing of that resolution, the very day 
we filed it we proceeded to bomb North 
Vietnam. As a result, discussion in the 
cloakroom and in the corridors in the 
United Nations building in New York 
City was not at all about our filing a 
resolution suggesting that the Security 
Council consider discussing the war in 
Southeast Asia. Instead on that hateful 
day the discussion in the United Nations 
consisted of bitter criticism of the United 
States for proceeding to escalate bomb- 
ing into North Vietnam the same day 
that we pretended to offer with our other 
hand an olive branch. That hurt us ir- 
revocably. It is one of the great diplo- 
matic mistakes our Government made 
within the United Nations. 

But filing a resolution does not fulfill 
our obligation as a signatory to the 
charter. 

There are some spokesmen for the 
administration who frequently say, or 
have said in the past that we have filed 
a resolution. Filing a resolution does not 
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fulfill our commitment as a signatory to 
the charter. We filed a resolution but it 
was not in a form that required Security 
Council action. It was not in a form that 
required any action either by way of ap- 
proval or veto by the Security Council. In 
effect it was an invitation on the part of 
the United States to have the Southeast 
Asian war discussed by the Security 
Council. 

We should have filed a resolution call- 
ing upon the Security Council to take 
jurisdiction over the war. Then we 
should have insisted upon our right to 
have the resolution considered by the 
Security Council. Please note my use of 
the word “right.” We have a right to have 
the Security Council vote for or veto 
our request that the United Nations en- 
force a peace in Vietnam. The Security 
Council can take whatever parliamen- 
tary action it wants. Some member 
could veto a resolution calling for peace- 
keeping action. That is what I want to 
find out. I want to find out what member 
of the Security Council or members of 
the Security Council would veto a pro- 
posal urged upon the Security Council by 
the United States to proceed to carry out 
the peacekeeping obligations of the 
charter. It is an obligation imposed upon 
every signatory thereto. 

As I told the President on more than 
one occasion, and in the very recent past, 
“Mr. President, I want to put France 
and Russia on the spot. I want to find 
out if it is true, as has been suggested a 
good many times by some officials in ad- 
vice to the President, that France or 
Russia, or both, would veto it.” My 
answer to that advice is: Let us find out. 

Let us show the world, as the Senator 
from Vermont said by clear implication 
a few moments ago, what nation or na- 
tions in the Security Council are unwil- 
ling to carry out their obligations under 
the charter. I think we would be sur- 
prised over the outcome if we insisted 
upon our right to have the Security 
Council vote up or down, yes or no, in 
respect to its obligations under the 
charter. The charter not only vests obli- 
gations in the Security Council, but also 
makes it the duty of the Security Coun- 
cil to carry them out if a nation proves 
that there is a threat to the peace that 
calls for the implementation of the 
charter. 

That is the legal issue that we have 
not pressed. We have not insisted on get- 
ting a response on the issue from the 
Security Council. The official debate that 
would take place in the Security Coun- 
cil would be very salutary. Oh, I know 
that we have those in our country who 
have not been very enthusiastic about 
such a debate, because some of it would 
not be a pro-U.S. debate. There is no 
doubt that a debate before the Security 
Council would cause some members of 
the Security Council to discuss a bill of 
particulars in regard to the interna- 
tional law violations charged against the 
United States, time and time again, in 
respect to our conduct in Vietnam. 

But let us get it behind us. We will 
have that debate eventually in some 
form, and we should have it in parlia- 
mentary form. But let me point out that 
it will not be only violations of the 
United States that will be discussed, be- 
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cause, let me say to the Soviet Union, the 
Soviet Union also has been violating the 
United Nations Charter. Although it is 
one of the cochairmen of the Geneva 
accords, it has also been violating the 
Geneva accords. What are we afraid of? 
It would be an international debate 
about what happened factually in South- 
east Asia. It would discuss the legal con- 
sequences of those happenings. Eventu- 
ally the debate will come, and we should 
have it now before increasing thousands 
of human beings are killed as the result 
of a war that should be stopped now by 
the members of the United Nations. 

I believe that the United Nations can 
stop it now. Of course, I know it can be 
pointed out that the Secretary General 
made statements, recently quoted in the 
press, even over the past weekend, in 
which he expressed great doubt that the 
United Nations can be of great help. 
However, he is not the United Nations. 
I share great regard for what this man 
of peace has been trying to do. However, 
on this point, I say respectfully, I be- 
lieve he would be proved wrong if the 
members of the Security Council pro- 
ceeded to carry out the terms of the 
charter and their obligations relative 
thereto. I am also convinced that the 
great Secretary General would be the 
first to welcome it if the United Nations 
would only agree to act. 

Mr. President, a debate in the Security 
Council would be most helpful to clear 
the international atmosphere in regard 
to the situation in Vietnam. As I have said 
to my President and to others in the ex- 
ecutive branch, “If our resolution is 
vetoed in the Security Council, then move 
into the General Assembly.” We would 
be surprised, in my judgment, by what a 
salutary effect it would have on this 
troubled world to have the matter thor- 
oughly discussed in the General Assem- 
bly. If the Security Council refuses to 
act do not forget that under the charter, 
the General Assembly could take juris- 
diction if it deemed it necessary, in order 
to stop a threat to the peace of the world. 
Every member of the General Assembly, 
as well as any other country not a mem- 
ber of the United Nations, has now come 
to have a great stake in the ending of 
the war. If the war continues, as was 
pointed out by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] this afternoon, and 
other Senators who shared his viewpoint, 
and the war is escalated to the point that 
we will be involved in a war with China, 
then put it down on the calendar it will 
be only a matter of time before we will 
be involved in a war with Russia. That 
will mean, of course, the beginning of 
world war III. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I would add two 
points. First, it is important that we try 
the United Nations to see whether it 
cannot be helpful in this case. Second, 
it is just as important, I think, at this 
time, that the United States should show 
it has confidence and belief in the United 
Nations organization. 

We have been too much inclined to 
treat the United Nations as though it had 
no jurisdiction within the Western 
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Hemisphere, in the first place, and no 
real jurisdiction or application if the 
United States should become involved 
in problems in some other part of the 
world. 

Thus, it would be helpful in trying to 
resolve the problem of Vietnam if a device 
for building up the United Nations as a 
truly effective instrument for preserving 
and achieving peace could be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. MORSE. Those are two very im- 
portant points, stated so much better 
than I could state them. I completely 
agree with the observations of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

I think it is important that we follow 
the framework of international law pro- 
cedure which is available to us, so that 
there cannot be the slightest question of 
a doubt in the minds of anyone that the 
United States does seek a peaceful solu- 
tion to the problem under the rules of 
international law. 

Is it not going to be sad in the history 
of mankind if we fail to make use of the 
available procedures of the United Na- 
tions, the Geneva accords, or any other 
existing treaty which can be used to stop 
this war? If we in our time fail history, 
resulting in having a major holocaust 
break out, ending in the loss of millions of 
lives and great devastation throughout 
the world, our generation will be rightly 
condemned for the rest of human history. 
Then what is left of civilization will come 
forward once again with a proposal to set 
up an international body which will seek 
to prevent another world war. 

Mr. President, how many times do we 
have to go through a repetition of failure 
on the part of the nations of the world, 
to substitute the rule of law for the jungle 
law of military might going back through 
the last half century? The talk about us- 
ing these procedures of the rule of law 
brought forth a League of Nations. We 
know that the United Nations would have 
been better off had the United States not 
walked out on the League of Nations, as 
we walked out of the Geneva conference. 
We must not make that mistake again. 
We are, in effect, by not pressing our 
rights under the charter, walking out on 
the United Nations. I care not how many 
resolutions of mere form are filed; they 
are only resolutions of form, unless we 
press for the exercise of rights in the im- 
plementation of the resolutions which we 
file. 

Thus, what concerns me is what people 
100 years from now will say about our 
failure, if we miss this great, historic op- 
portunity and duty which the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MAnsFIELp] this 
afternoon has pleaded we rise to and 
fulfill. 

Let us face it: We are never going to 
settle this problem bilaterally. That is 
the position of the United States today. 
As to all the talk about winning and 
getting out: We can win a military vic- 
tory, but we cannot get out. We would 
have to police the country with hundreds 
of thousands of American troops for 
decades to come. Eventually, we would 
be driven out. 

What is the matter with us? 

The American people constitute only 
6 percent of the population of the world. 
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Does the United States think it can 
maintain a permanent, dominating foot- 
hold anywhere on the land mass of Asia? 
If we think that, we should have our 
heads examined. 

We should eliminate from our minds 
the inexcusable, nationalistic ego that 
has taken over the American people. 
The trouble with us, public opinionwise, 
is that we have developed an almost 
psychopathic ego. 

The world, however, is not going to 
permit us to stay in Asia. If we were 
Asians, we would not permit the United 
States to stay there, either—I mean if 
we were Asians who had not become pup- 
pets of the United States. 

So I think our problem is that we 
need to have others come in and be of 
assistance in order to resolve this dif- 
ficulty. That is why Senators have heard 
me plead, as I have, now, for 3 years on 
the floor of the Senate, for a multilateral 
settlement of this dispute. We cannot 
accomplish it bilaterally because, as the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] 
stated earlier this afternoon—these are 
my words, but they are consistent with 
his meaning—we have not made uncon- 
ditional offers of negotiation at any time 
in Southeast Asia. All of our offers of 
negotiation have not been unconditional 
at all. They have been conditional; we 
just have not expressed the conditions. 
The enemy in fact would have to come 
to the peace table pretty much on our 
terms, recognizing and agreeing that 
there shall be two Vietnams. Who 
is the United States to say that there 
shall be two Vietnams? Let the rest of 
the world decide that question by way of 
procedures that the United Nations could 
develop for a peace-treaty settlement of 
this dispute. I believe we would have to 
kill the Vietnamese and the Vietcong to 
the point of there being only a few left 
before they would ever agree to two 
Vietnams. Even then the resentment in 
the rest of Asia would be so tremendous 
that they would dig in against us for 
decades to come, out of sympathy both 
for the North Vietnamese and the Viet- 
cong because of what the United States 
has been doing, until we were finally 
driven out. 

The only hope for real peace in 
Vietnam is to have other nations take 
over the negotiating. The United States 
would be a party to it, but would not be 
in control. That is why I believe that if 
we would try to have the Security Council 
of the United Nations—I hope in con- 
junction with an expanded Geneva 
Conference—take over the settlement of 
the war in Vietnam, a settlement might 
be reached that both sides in the war 
could live with. It might be a settlement 
which would offer some hope for avoid- 
ing world war III, I do not think a bilat- 
eral settlement by the United States 
forced upon the North Vietnamese and 
the Vietcong would ever produce a peace. 
It would only produce a truce leading 
eventually to a massive war in Asia 
against the United States. 

Iam willing to let history read the pre- 
diction I make this afternoon: a bilateral 
settlement of the war forced upon North 
Vietnam and the Vietcong by the United 
States will eventually be one of the ma- 
jor causes of world war III. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. First, I wish to con- 
gratulate the Senator from Oregon for 
the speech he has just made. He has 
made a great contribution to the discus- 
sion. 

He said a few minutes ago that one of 
the things that worry him is that 100 
years from now people may say, “You 
did not take advantage of the opportu- 
nity to use the United Nations; you did 
not go to the limit in asserting our right 
to have the United Nations pass upon the 
dispute.” 

I agree to that. But what worries me 
even more is what is being said today, 
not what may be said in the future— 
what is said about the good faith and 
the validity of offers that we have said 
we have made, and statements we have 
made within the last few months, to reach 
a settlement promptly. 

The committee had before it this 
morning our Ambassador to Poland, and 
we discussed at great length the episode 
that occurred last December. There was 
little I heard in that discussion that has 
not already been in the press. In fact, 
one of the bases for the discussion was 
an article by Mr. John Hightower in a 
very well written article describing this 
matter. There was also a letter to the 
editor of the New York Times. In general, 
the essentials of the December episode 
were confirmed by the Ambassador, 

I ask the Senator if he does not believe 
that today there are very few countries 
who are not our clients, who are not 
dependent upon us, who believe that in 
our efforts, going back to U Thant’s effort 
back in 1964, I believe. This is the in- 
cident that was discussed by Eric 
Sevareid, and involved Adlai Stevenson. 
That and subsequent efforts, I ask the 
Senator, have they indicated really a 
willingness to negotiate a settlement ex- 
cept on the basis of North Vietnam’s ac- 
ceptance of our terms, which would be 
equivalent to a surrender? 

Mr. MORSE. I am so glad the Senator 
from Arkansas has said what he has just 
now stated. It is beyond dispute that the 
overwhelming majority of the nations 
of the world disagree with and disap- 
prove the course of action we have been 
following in Vietnam vis-a-vis our inter- 
national law obligations. They are very 
much concerned with the fact that we 
have not lived up to those obligations. 
That is why we cannot point to a single 
major power in the world that has come 
to our side and participated with us in 
the prosecution of this war. Those coun- 
tries know they could not reconcile their 
participation in that war with their in- 
ternational law obligations. They would 
be joining the United States in its viola- 
tion of its international law obligations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In that connection, 
is the Senator familiar with a statement 
which has been made by the State De- 
partment, and documented by a little 
pamphlet, showing that 30 nations are 
behind us on Vietnam, using as evidence 
of their approval of our policy and their 
support of us, their contributions of 
medicines for the relief of sick people? 

Mr. MORSE. Or an ambulance. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Or an ambulance, 
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or aid to people who are injured in a 
flood of the Mekong River, and so on. 
Is the Senator familiar with that? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, I am familiar with 
it. Ihave characterized it as propaganda. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is misleading. 

Mr. MORSE. Misleading propaganda, 
seeking to give the people of the world 
the impression that those countries sup- 
port us. 

I see the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] about to leave the Chamber. I 
wonder if the Senator will remain for 
just a moment. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was about to leave. 

Mr. MORSE. I wanted to ask a ques- 
tion on the point we have just brought 
up. I have not had a chance to be briefed 
by the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Subcommittee—who is Senator 
AIKEN—with respect to the recent meet- 
ing on United States-Canadian relations. 
Therefore, I do not know what happened. 
But I was told this afternoon that even 
in some of the parliamentary discussions 
in Ottawa our delegation found itself in 
discussions with the Canadians concern- 
ing the war. I was wondering if there 
was anything the Senator was free to 
say about the attitude of the Canadian 
delegates. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not think so. I think 
the Senator will find that there are dif- 
ferences of opinion in different coun- 
tries, and that applies to the United 
States and Canada. 

I think it is safe to say that most peo- 
ple in the world wish that the involve- 
ment in South Vietnam were not taking 
place. Most of the people in this coun- 
try wish it were not taking place, too. 
But I do not know that I can say any- 
think with regard to the attitude of the 
Canadian officials. 

I did want to ask a question of the 
majority leader with regard to what 
I think has become a landmark pro- 
posal this afternoon, and that is if he 
has any idea how this proposal will fare 
with the administration. Will the Presi- 
dent be willing to take this step toward 
the United Nations, which could con- 
ceivably lead to the reestablishment of 
world peace and put a very large road- 
block in the way of a third world war? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
Senate will allow me, of course, I cannot 
speak for the President of the United 
States, but I can state this: When I de- 
livered the Williams lecture at Johns 
Hopkins University on January 11, I re- 
ceived a call from the President and also 
from Ambassador Goldberg. The Presi- 
dent said he was interested in the pro- 
posals which I had stated at Johns Hop- 
kins University, to take the matter 
before the United Nations and place it 
before the Security Council, and would 
I get together and talk with Ambassador 
Goldberg and Secretary General U Thant 
and discuss the matter. I said, Les, sir.“ 

A few days later I went to the United 
Nations. I did talk with Ambassador 
Goldberg and the Secretary General. At 
that time Ambassador Goldberg believed 
it might not be advisable to present it to 
the Security Council; that perhaps more 
could be done on the basis of contacts 
which had been opened. On that basis, it 
was not pushed. 

In December of 1966, following that 
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up, the President sent a letter to Am- 
bassador Goldberg, to be delivered to 
Mr. U Thant, asking him to undertake 
a more thorough inquiry in the direction 
of reaching the negotiating table, to the 
end that an honorable truce could be 
achieved. Nothing came of it. Various 
factors intervened, some of which have 
been mentioned this afternoon. 

I think the Secretary General, Mr. U 
Thant, has done all he could possibly do. 
I have nothing but commendation for his 
efforts. Maybe this approach will afford 
an opportunity to place the matter be- 
fore the United Nations, because as the 
Senator has pointed out, in January 1965, 
the United States put a resolution before 
the Security Council—a resolution which 
is not subject to a veto. That resolution 
is still there. 

So I would assume, on the basis of 
what has been done, that the President 
would not be unfavorably disposed or in 
opposition, but would look with favor on 
this proposal. 

Mr. AIKEN. I personally do not be- 
lieve the President would reject the pro- 
posal, which has been made in all sin- 
cerity, and which could conceivably let 
down the bars on the road to peace. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would agree with 
the Senator in his analysis. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas was speaking just before the 
Senator from Vermont made his state- 
ment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The point I was 
about to make was that, based on what 
I believe were erroneous, misleading 
statements about the support of other 
countries, and based on reports indicat- 
ing that we have made those efforts for 
negotiations, the people of this country 
believe that we have made good faith 
and open efforts at negotiations—by 
which I think ordinary people mean 
honorable, open negotiations—they be- 
lieve we have made an open offer for a 
compromise settlement, as contrasted to 
a dictated settlement or a surrender. 

I mention this partly by way of pro- 
pounding my own explanation, but 
partly because this was brought out in 
the hearings of last year by members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
when we had as witnesses members of 
the administration, particularly General 
Taylor, and finally the Secretary of 
State, to develop the point as to what 
is meant by “settlement by negotiation,” 
and whether it is equivalent to a sur- 
render. 

It seems to me that the conditions 
which have been set generally do amount 
to a surrender; that is, a total suspen- 
sion of any aid on the part of Hanoi 
would be, it strikes me, the equivalent of 
a surrender. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it would be a sur- 
render; and also a surrender of their 
desire to have worked out a unified Viet- 
nam. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. And we have 
been, I think, unwilling at any time to 
accept even the possibility of a unified 
Vietnam. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
agree? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. We have been in- 
sisting that there be an independent 
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South Vietnam, which, again, in my 
judgment, we have no right to insist 
upon under international law. 

But I close, Mr. President, by again 
expressing my great appreciation to the 
Senator from Montana for his public 
discussion of this matter. We all know, 
Mr. President, that the background for 
the discussion does now show from the 
public remarks that the Senator has 
made today. This man, may I say, has 
been at work for a long time, trying to 
help bring about a peaceful solution of 
this problem within the framework of 
the existing peacekeeping procedures of 
international law. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


— ——-—-—ꝛ—ů— 
ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business this afternoon, 
it stand in adjournment until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOMINATION OF RUTHERFORD 
POATS — UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, beginning at 1 
o’clock tomorrow, the Senate go into 
executive session and that the debate 
start on the nomination of Mr. Ruther- 
ford Poats. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


APPOINTMENT OF REGENT OF 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION BY 
THE VICE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair an- 
nounces the appointment of the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] as 
Regent of the Smithsonian Institution, 
in accordance with section 5581 of the 
Revised Statutes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, if there is 
no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move that the Senate stand in 
adjournment in accordance with the 
previous order until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

Thereupon (at 4 o’clock and 51 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate adjourned until 
tomorrow, Tuesday, May 16, 1967, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate May 15, 1967: 


May 15, 1967 


POSTMASTER 
The nomination sent to the Senate on April 
8, 1967, of Glenn C. Barnhart to be postmast- 
er at Little Meadows, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, May 15, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom: a good understanding have 
all they that do His commandments: His 
praise endureth forever—Psalm 111: 10. 

God of Glory and Lord of Life, in 
these days throbbing with the beauty of 
spring, we bow in Thy presence grateful 
to be alive in a day like this. Before this 
altar of our daily devotions we open our 
hearts unto Thee and endeavor to make 
them channels for Thy power in our 
Nation and in our world. Keep our think- 
ing clear and clean, our emotions in 
complete control, and give us the mind 
to keep our bodies healthy and fit for 
finer service to Thee and for greater 
service to our country. 

Give to these Members of Congress 
faith, hope and love that they may lead 
our people into the right paths of endur- 
ing peace and abounding goodwill. In 
the name of Him who summons us to 
higher fields of endeavor—we pray. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 11, 1967, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 188. An act creating a commission to be 
known as the Commission on Noxious and 
Obscene Matters and Materials; 

S. 538. An act to mend the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 to provide for more 
effective evaluation of the fiscal requirements 
of the executive agencies of the Government 
of the United States; and 

S. 1432. An act to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 1161. An act to establish the John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy National Historic Site in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


INDEPENDENCE OF STATE OF 
ISRAEL—19TH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


ee ff s— 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the anniversary of the 19th year of the 
independence of the State of Israel. I 
have obtained a special order to tender 
a salute to Israel this afternoon and I 
invite all Members who are interested 
to join in that special order. 


LEGISLATION TO PROHIBIT DESE- 
CRATION OF AMERICAN FLAG 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Missouri, the Honorable RicHarp H. 
IcHorp, recently delivered a brilliant ad- 
dress to the Missouri Federation of Wom- 
en’s Democratic Clubs of the Eighth 
Congressional District of Missouri, in 
which he expressed support of pending 
legislation to prohibit desecration of the 
American flag. 

During this meeting, a poem articu- 
lating the disgust that good Americans 
feel concerning recent incidents of flag 
desecration was presented by its author, 
Mrs. Mattie Lee Miller, and under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include this 
poem: 
SOMETHING THAT CAN'T BE DONE 

(By Mattie Lee (Matt) Miller) 
Do you think 
If you burn my flag 
Scar tissue will maim my heart? 
My heart heals. 


Do you think 

If you destroy my banner 
You tear my soul? 

The mend won’t show. 


Do you think 

If you trample, trample, trample 

This gay and noble color in the ground 
You kill my roots? 

My roots are deep. 


What do you think you can do 

To this glory, glory, glory 

That sails high from a peak 

On a Pacific isle; 

That left its homeshores 

With Liberty bonds and doughboys 
To make the world a safe place 

For the likes of you. 


Spit, will you? 

Is this more drenching 

‘Than the tears and blood 

That soaked the cloth 

When brother cut down brother? 


What can you do 

With your burning, tearing, 
Trampling, spitting, 

That hasn’t been done before 
Fold and fold again. 


This Stripe and Star 

Pealed and furled through rocket glare 

And lived to greet the dawn-still sky-borne; 
Reached out to touch the morning wind 
With fingers of tatter. 

Its dipping and fluttering 

Gathered to itself the hope of our hearts 
And drew aloft to where it lives topmost 

On a mast called Freedom, 

And it's still there! 
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REPUBLICAN STRATEGY 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most remarkable and amazing state- 
ments was made by the distinguished 
minority leader in Ohio last week. I have 
a copy of his speech, and I would like to 
quote that portion which, it seems to me, 
is one of the most irresponsible state- 
ments made by a distinguished leader 
of this great institution. If the minority 
leader wants to respond, I shall be glad, 
as I have told him personally, to ask for 
a special order this afternoon at the close 
of legislative business, or any other day 
which might be more convenient to him. 
In part this is what the gentleman from 
Michigan, the able minority leader [Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp], said in a speech at 
Bowling Green University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, on last Wednesday, May 10: 

House Republicans also are making a 
record for Republican congressional candi- 
dates to run on. We need 31 more seats to 
take over the House—and I think there’s a 
good chance we'll make it. We have a good 
chance for many reasons. One of these is 
what might be called my Southern Strategy. 


This is a quote: 

The strategy is to drive Southern Demo- 
crats in the House into the arms of the Ad- 
ministration—where they belong—on votes 
that will hurt them in their home congres- 
sional districts. 

This strategy runs exactly counter to the 
old pattern of a Southern Democrat-Repub- 
lican coalition that often prevailed over Ad- 
ministration forces in the House in years 
past. 

But I think it is far better to lose a few 
legislative battles and win the next election. 
Besides, in following my Southern Strategy 
we Republicans in the House are staking out 
positions in which we believe—responsible, 
constructive positions. 

There will be times when Republicans will 
win in the 90th Congress. We won’t win as 
many legislative fights as we could if we 
resorted to the old coalition tactics, but it's 
the Big Prize that counts, and that’s what 
we're after. 

The Big Prize is control of at least one 
House of Congress and control of the White 
House. We want that prize not because we 
relish power for the sake of power but be- 
cause we sincerely believe that our course, 
our program, is a better way than LBJ. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to inform the 
minority leader that he is not “driving” 
anyone anywhere on this side of the 
aisle, and particularly this Member. I do 
not think very many other Members of 
a like mind will be driven from doing 
that which they believe to be best for our 
country regardless of party or politics. 
I would think that my distinguished 
colleague from Michigan would have 
enough difficulty and be concerned and 
occupied enough in leading the various 
factions on his own side of the House. 
It would seem to me that you would have 
enough to do in leading from 21 to 26 
liberal Republicans who helped in- 
augurate many of the programs that 
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are under question and debate and of 
very questionable nature during the last 
2 years, and it would seem to me that you 
would have enough to do in leading your 
conservatives who, I think, put the good 
of this country ahead of party. Some of 
these two factions in your own party may 
have difficulty in finding that middle of 
road” to which you referred in your 
speech last week. 

I can only interpret the minority 
leader’s remarks as saying that the party 
comes first, and that the good of the 
country, constructive legislation, is not 
a matter of first concern. That is the 
only interpretation I can place on it, 
Mr. Speaker, and I say again it is one of 
the most amazing and astounding state- 
ments attributed to one in the respon- 
sible position of minority leader. In fact 
it would be surprising coming from any 
Member but especially so under the 
circumstances. It is disappointing but I 
doubt will be discouraging to efforts of 
those on both sides who are concerned 
with the future welfare of our Nation. 


REPUBLICAN POLICY DECISIONS IN 
THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I appreciate the gentleman from Texas 
notifying me in advance that he intended 
to make the remarks that he just made. 
The speech or excerpts from it that I 
made the gentleman quoted exactly. 

I happen to feel that those of us on this 
side of the aisle, in our own process of 
policy determination, should develop and 
enunciate Republican policy, We do not 
believe we should determine our policy 
by letting those on the other side of the 
aisle, whether they are southern or 
northern, liberal or conservative, have 
an impact on our policy decision. Our 
policy decisions are predicated on what 
the Republican Party decides in its best 
judgment what is best for the country. 
We welcome the support of anybody, but 
we are not going to have a Democrat ora 
segment of the Democratic Party deter- 
mine our policy. 

Mr. BURLESON, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman mentions the old Democratic and 
Republican coalition. This is something 
I believe should be brought out very 
clearly and distinctly. In the first place, 
there is no such thing, and there never 
has been. Men of like mind have gravi- 
tated together to exchange views and dis- 
cuss strategy. Good Members on both 
sides of the aisle interested in seeing the 
welfare of our country served best have 
something great in common. Those of us 
on the Democratic side who subscribe to 
what is commonly known as the conserv- 
ative view have often met to compare 
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opinions, to exchange ideas, to determine 
tactics for offering certain amendments, 
and what the chances are for success, Of 
course, that is the reason they make 
doors, so we will not have to run our 
heads into a brick wall. Now, that is the 
extent of the so-called Republican-Dem- 
ocratic coalition. 

We have had some great leaders in 
the past, men who were interested first 
in doing what they thought was the best 
thing for the country at large. Contrary 
to the opinion of some, and particularly 
some members of the press, there are no 
joint meetings of Democrats and Repub- 
licans but is there any reason why there 
should not be rapport between those 
seeking common goals? There is nothing 
surreptitious about it. We do not get to- 
gether in the back room. That has never 
happened. A lot of people believe we 
sneak around someplace, behind the 
leadership’s back, and contrive and 
scheme, and come in here with the idea 
of sinking somebody's boat, just be- 
cause we might be able to. 

That is not the point at all, and it 
never has been. But when we cannot 
have rapport, when we cannot know 
what may be the course of action, then 
I believe this House of Representatives is 
pretty weak in serving the American 
people. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. My position, 
as I said a moment ago—and this has 
been the position of the leadership at 
least for the last 242 years—is that we, 
as a Republican Party, as one of the 
two great major political parties, must 
evolve our own policy decisions. It may 
be that in the final analysis, when that 
position has been taken by the Repub- 
lican Party, we will get some help on the 
other side of the aisle. We welcome 
Democratic support for our policy posi- 
tion regardless of whether it is liberal 
or conservative, north or south. 

But the point I was trying to make, 
and I want to reemphasize it, is this: 
We will make our policy decisions in our 
own way through our policy committee, 
the Republican conference, and by our 
leadership. When the bill gets to the 
floor of the House, involving a legisla- 
tive matter, then it is up to the House 
as a whole—435 of us, 258 Democrats 
and 187 Republicans—who must make 
the final decision, Your vote and my 
vote on occasion may be the same. They 
may be different, but in the initial stage, 
the Republican Party must make up its 
own mind without any influence in any 
way whatsoever as far as the Demo- 
cratic Party is concerned, 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Michigan yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
just like to ask the gentleman one ques- 
tion. Does the gentleman put the policy 
of the Republican Party before the good 
of the country? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
we happen to believe that the party deci- 
sions of the Republican Party are in the 
national interest, and we do not take a 
position for any partisan purpose. 
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Our party position, in our judgment, is 
in the national interest; just as I am 
sure the administration believes its de- 
cisions are in the party interest. 

But those decisions by us will be pred- 
icated on our own determination, not 
influenced by what a segment of the 
Democratic Party may believe to be right. 

Mr. BURLESON. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I cannot interpret his 
speech in Ohio on last Wednesday in 
that way. The gentleman said that the 
purpose was to do that which it takes 
to elect a President of the United States. 
The gentleman said “southerners,” but 
there are some people here who are con- 
servative who are not from the Deep 
South. I use that word advisedly, as it 
means all things to all people. 

As I interpret it, the gentleman said 
that the first consideration of all 
those actions was for that purpose and 
no other; that there might be times 
when good legislation was defeated and 
bad legislation enacted but that did not 
matter. What mattered was what is good 
for the Republican Party. 

If the speech can be interpreted any 
other way, I fail to see it and the gentle- 
man has failed to defend his intemporate 
words. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I am sorry; 
it was not intended that way. 

I say again, as I said before, we con- 
strue Republican Party positions to be 
in the national interest. We hope they 
prevail despite the fact that we are still 
a minority in the House, 187 to 258. 

If we build a record on those policies, 
I still believe we will win in 1968. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY POSITION 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I have lis- 
tened with, shall I say, more than pass- 
ing interest to the exchange which has 
just occurred here between two of my 
very distinguished friends; between my 
distinguished Democratic friend the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BURLESON], and 
the distinguished minority leader of the 
House of Representatives [Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp]. 

The only point I want to make is that 
despite the great respect I have for the 
gentleman from Texas, I am not sur- 
prised at the statement made by the 
gentleman from Michigan. I should like 
to compliment and congratulate the gen- 
tleman from Michigan because he has 
made a very honest statement about the 
Republican Party. He does not want 
Democrats. He never has wanted them, 
over all these years. He wants to defeat 
Democrats wherever they live. 

I discovered a long time ago: No. 
1, that I did not help my people or the 
Nation by voting for negative Republican 
measures; and, No. 2, that if I did 
it would not mean I would not have 
Republican opposition. 
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Some of my dear friends on this side 
have somehow or other felt that per- 
haps if they voted for this type of nega- 
tive government the opposition party 
would not oppose them. 

But I have noted that some of the— 
and I put this in quotation marks, be- 
cause I never like to categorize anyone 
or use _ labels—“most conservative“ 
Members on this side have been opposed 
by Republicans who have called them 
bad names, in describing their legisla- 
tive activities. 

So I say to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan that he has made an honest state- 
ment. I believe he is absolutely right 
when he says he wants to win a measure 
and win it only with Republican votes, 
not Democratic votes. 

The Democratic Party, I am happy to 
say, does not require conformity. We ex- 
pect our members to vote as their own 
consciences dictate. We hope our pro- 
grams are in the best interests of our 
country and deserve support on that 
basis. 

On Tuesday or Wednesday of this 
coming week we will have a test of affirm- 
ative Government. We will have under 
consideration a bill that affects every 
schoolchild in the United States. 

From the point of view of the Demo- 
cratic Party, the bill which the commit- 
tee has reported is a bill that continues 
to help these children in these schools all 
over our country. 

From the point of view of the Republi- 
can Party, they say, “No, we want to do 
it another way.” 

We feel that what they propose will 
wreck the program. 

I would hope that when the vote comes 
on next Wednesday my good friends from 
the South will follow the wise admoni- 
tion of the gentleman from Michigan and 
not vote with the Republicans. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield now? 

Mr. BOGGS. Surely. I yield. 

Mr. BURLESON. Let me say that those 
of us over here who do not always vote 
with the leadership never vote with the 
Republicans—they vote with us. 

Mr. BOGGS. Excuse me. Let me say 
to the gentleman I do not want him to 
feel for 1 minute that I think he or 
anyone else does not have a right to vote 
any way he likes. I have always believed 
that the Democratic Party encompasses 
many people. I consider the gentleman 
from Texas as good a Democrat as the 
Speaker of the House and the majority 
leader and myself. I am happy to have 
him in the Democratic Party. 

Mr. BURLESON. Does the gentleman 
mean to tell me he would always expect 
every Member on our side of the aisle 
to vote exactly as the administration and 
the leadership tells him to vote? If that 
is so, I will stay back home where I can 
enjoy living a great deal more than I can 

ere. 

Mr. BOGGS. I said exactly the oppo- 
site. I said I welcome the gentleman, re- 
gardless of how he votes. I am happy to 
have him. He is one of the ablest and 
most valuable Members of this body. I 
admire and respect him and have for 
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many years both as a person and as a 
sincere legislator of great conviction. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday last, I regret to report that I 
was unavoidably detained in exercising 
the privilege of placing a wreath on the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier on behalf 
of Wisconsin school safety patrols and, 
accordingly, was delayed in returning to 
the House floor, thereby missing rollcall 
No. 86 on the question of an extra tele- 
phone allowance for Members of Con- 
gress. 

Had I been present, I would have voted 
“nay.” 


UNITED STATES SHOULD SUPPORT 
OAS MEETING TO ACT ON CUBAN 
SUBVERSION 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
reports are that Venezuela is considering 
making a call for a special meeting of 
the Organization of American States for 
the purpose of discussing Cuban subver- 
sion in Central and South America. 

I believe that now is the time the 
United States should support such a 
meeting of the OAS for that purpose. And 
I might add that if Venezuela does not 
call such a meeting, I would urge that 
the United States take all steps necessary 
to initiate the call itself. 

Several incidents have taken place in 
the past 2 months which have caused 
me great concern about the activities 
which the Cuban Government is now 
promoting. And just this last week Cuban 
subversives were captured on the coast 
of Venezuela as they attempted to land. 
These were not the first subversives sent 
from Cuba and they will not be the last 
unless we initiate action immediately. 

Some have failed to remember Castro's 
promise to export subversion and revolu- 
tion throughout South America. There is 
no doubt that Castro has kept this 
promise. 

The war in Vietnam is a perfect smoke- 
screen and diversion for such activities. 
But there can be no debate over the pres- 
ent danger in Communist activities in 
our own hemisphere and little question 
that it is of the utmost importance that 
we take action now to stem this activity 
through united approach of the members 
of the OAS. 

I urge that we now make our intentions 
known—that we will participate in any 
conference dedicated to halting Commu- 
nist subversion as spawned by Castro’s 
Cuba. 


EXTENSION OF THE PRESENT 
DRAFT LAWS 
Mr. TAFT, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
CxIII——796—Part 10 
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minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, last week the 
Senate voted a simple 4-year extension 
to the present draft laws, leaving any 
and all changes in selective service pro- 
cedures up to the President through Ex- 
ecutive order. The Senate measure ig- 
nores the need to correct the inequities 
and irregularities prevalent in our draft 
system. 

No program more directly and more 
importantly affects the lives of all Amer- 
icans. It is an area in which the Ameri- 
can people have a vital stake and in 
which Congress should exercise its au- 
thority to formulate policy and to write 
legislation. In his message on the draft, 
the President called on Congress simply 
to renew the Selective Service Act leaving 
correction of the many problems up to 
him through Executive order. 

I hope the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee will see fit to take positive, con- 
structive action and to develop a legis- 
lative proposal that satisfies the Na- 
tion’s cry for a solution to our Selective 
Service System’s problems. The June 30 
expiration date for our present draft 
laws is almost upon us. 


COMPUTERIZED CONFUSION 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the press 
in recent days has given widespread at- 
tention to the computerized confusion at 
the Pentagon. Some time ago, by jug- 
gling his figures, the Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. McNamara, was able to come 
up with some alleged savings which he 
reported to Congress. Evidence now indi- 
cates that the cost of the Secretary’s 
personally selected fighter plane, the 
TFX, the F-111A, or F-111B will be at 
least double Mr. McNamara’s computer- 
ized estimates. Instead of $5 billion to 
get 1,730 planes in the air, it is now 
estimated that it will cost up to $12 
billion to get 1,300 planes in the air. It 
is notable that the contract has been let 
in such a manner that only a computer 
can guesstimate the ultimate costs. The 
contract has been let for planes without 
engines, weapons control system, or 
navigational aids—or what the Pentagon 
calls modification. We have had a war 
going on for 5 years. During this period 
the Pentagon has been trying to develop 
this airplane. It has not proven to be ac- 
ceptable to the Navy. It has been 
shrouded in confusion and misdirection 
from the arbitrary award of its first con- 
tract to its many designations and costly 
design changes. The only thing certain 
about it is that if it ever gets into serv- 
ice, it will be the most expensive plane 
in total cost ever assembled—and will 
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pretty well have indicated to the Ameri- 
can people that there is something wrong 
down at the Pentagon computer room. 


DERWINSKI QUESTIONS SENATE 
VIETNAM CRITICS 


Mr. DERWINSKI. I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate is entrusted with the responsibil- 
ity of giving the President advice and 
consent in the field of foreign affairs but, 
unfortunately, the Monday morning 
quarterbacking” of the Vietnam war in 
the other body merely causes confusion. 

I am disturbed at the outburst of crit- 
icism by Members of the Senate at the 
announcement that Vietnam pacification 
activities have been placed in the hands 
of the U.S. military. We were forewarned 
that this development might be forth- 
coming and Members of the other body 
should not have been surprised and 
should have thoughtfully studied the 
possibilities rather than blurting out in- 
stinctive criticism of a new development. 

I believe that U.S. military directing of 
pacification is a logical and overdue step 
since it is clear that South Vietnam will 
not be secure until the guerrillas are 
cleared from the countryside as well as 
invasion halted from the’ north. 

Mr. Speaker, my remarks are offered 
in the spirit of constructive suggestion to 
the august Members of the other body 
and I especially hope that the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Percy] will review his Vietnam 
position and favorably consider the shift 
of responsibility in pacification efforts. 

Logic dictates that those critics of in- 
creased bombing of the north should 
welcome the move to place pacification 
activities in the hands of our military 
since success in this field would be a 
major step in terminating the war. 

It is unfortunate that so many Mem- 
bers of the Senate do not seem to recog- 
nize the inconsistency of their position 
as they accuse the President of escalat- 
ing the war in the north and then crit- 
icize a step aimed at overcoming a major 
problem in South Vietnam. 


SOVIETS SHOULD PAY FOR DAMAGE 
TO DESTROYER “WALKER” 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAIR, Mr. Speaker, last Friday 
it was reported that a Soviet naval ves- 
sel had, for the second time, in as many 
days, deliberately provoked a collision 
with one of a group of American ships 
maneuvering off Japan. 
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This is certainly not a new thing. As 
our Defense Department has confirmed, 
there have been many times in the past 
when the Soviets have attempted to em- 
barrass our ships and, in order to avoid 
a collision, our ships have given way, 
even though, in accordance with the In- 
ternational Rules of the Road, the U.S. 
ships had the right-of-way. 

On April 3 of 1965 the State Depart- 
ment accused Russia of six cases of “dan- 
gerous harassment” of U.S. Navy ships 
by Soviet vessels on the high seas. At 
that time our note said that the Russians 
“would bear full responsibility for the 
serious consequences that would result 
should a collision occur.” 

Well, the collision has occurred. Dam- 
age has been caused to our ship. Our 
right to freedom of navigation has been 
interferred with. The least that ought to 
be done is to demand that the Soviets 
pay the full cost of any repairs necessary 
to the destroyer Walker. If the Soviets do 
not respond, further steps should be tak- 
en. We cannot afford to let this sort of 
thing continue. The Soviet fleet should 
not be allowed to play the role of an ado- 
lescent hotrodding around the high seas, 
endangering the life and limb of our 
sailors. 


PERMISSION TO SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
GENERAL EDUCATION OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR TO SIT TODAY TO TAKE 
TESTIMONY 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on General Education of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor may sit to- 
day to take testimony. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO SUBCOMMITTEE 
NO. 4 OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY TO SIT DURING GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE ON MAY 17 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Subcommittee No. 4 
of the Committee on the Judiciary may 
be permitted to sit during general debate 
on Wednesday, May 17. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


GOVERNOR ROMNEY DEMON- 
STRATES LACK OF KNOWLEDGE 
OF AMERICAN OVERSEAS ECO- 
NOMIC PROGRAMS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, Governor 
Romney of Michigan has done it again. 
He has taken a public position on an im- 
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portant issue, and he has again demon- 
strated his elemental lack of knowledge 
of American overseas economic programs. 

Throwing caution to the winds, Gov- 
ernor Romney issued a blanket indict- 
ment of private and public American eco- 
nomic efforts overseas, when he told the 
National Federation of Republican Wom- 
en on May 5: 

The people don’t want a government that 
doles out foreign aid money simply for the 
asking, while world poverty and instability 
continue to increase, There’s a better way— 
government whose foreign economic develop- 
ment programs encourage greater private in- 
vestment, partnership and self-help. 


This statement is not only an insult to 
responsible Government agencies, but it 
ignores the numerous contributions to 
international economic development 
made by countless numbers of private 
American organizations such as: CARE, 
whose assistance, training efforts, and 
technical and medical help are known all 
over the world; Operations Crossroads 
Africa; hospital ship Hope; BOOKS, 
USA, and the internationally known 
foundations such as Ford, Rockefeller, 
and Carnegie. 

Where has Governor Romney been 
while all these private American orga- 
nizations were helping to move economic 
and human development forward in na- 
tions of the world—from Tierra del 
Fuego to the Himalayas of India? 

Where was Governor Romney when 
the Alliance for Progress was estab- 
lished—built on the very principles of 
hemispheric partnership and self-help? 

Self-help and partnership have been 
the keystones of the Peace Corps, many 
of whose 15,000 volunteers come from 
the Governor’s own State of Michigan. 

Thousands of Peace Corps volunteers 
are working in 52 countries helping peo- 
ple to help themselves. This is certainly 
not a dole of foreign aid money for the 
asking, as the Governor charges. 

In a recent message to the Congress, 
President Johnson said the Peace Corps 
would extend its self-help and coopera- 
tive projects in 1968. Next year Peace 
Corps volunteers will assist more than 
400,000 farmers in their struggle against 
hunger; help educate 700,000 more chil- 
dren; help train 55,000 more teachers; 
help 75,000 men and women help them- 
selves through private enterprise. 

There are many other significant 
American overseas cooperative programs 
in education and economic development 
such as food for peace, the Agency for 
International Development, and the Ful- 
bright exchange program. 

These programs promote maximum 
private and public economic development 
overseas. They have been successful in 
stimulating self-help projects in many 
lands. They have made inroads into world 
poverty, improved world understanding, 
and fostered world economic develop- 
ment. 

Poverty continues to exist in the world. 
It exists in America. We have not done 
away with it completely, but we are work- 
ing hard at it. And no one is working 
harder than President Johnson. 

Instability exists in the world today. 
We are fighting that, too. 
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But Governor Romney is misleading 
the people when he implies that this is 
America’s fault or the Democrats’ fault. 

I hate to think of how much more poy- 
erty and misery and instability there 
might be in this world if it were not for 
the enlightened and compassionate for- 
eign economic policies of great Presidents 
from Franklin Roosevelt to Lyndon 
Johnson. That is the record Governor 
Romney is trying so very hard to ignore. 
But history has a way of not being 
ignored. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Calen- 
dar day. The Clerk will call the first bill 
on the Consent Calendar. 


REMOVAL OF LIMITATION—TO- 
BACCO ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5702) 
to remove the 5-acre limitation on the 
amount of tobacco allotment acreage 
which may be leased. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 5702 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
316(e) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“The total acreage allotted to any farm 
after the transfer by lease of tobacco allot- 
ment to the farm under the provisions of 
this section shall not exceed 50 per centum 
of the acreage of cropland in the farm.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LEASE, SALE, AND TRANSFER OF 
TOBACCO ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8265) to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, to authorize the 
transfers of tobacco acreage allotments 
and acreage-poundage quotas. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 8265 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, is amended by adding the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 318. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary, if he deter- 
mines that it will not impair the effective op- 
eration of the tobacco marketing quota or 
price support programs, (1) may permit the 
owner and operator of any farm for which a 
Fire-cured, dark air-cured, or Virginia sun- 
cured tobacco acreage allotment or acreage- 
poundage quota is established under this Act 
to sell or lease all or any part or the right 
to all or any part of such allotment or quota 
to any other owner or operator of a farm 
for transfer to such farm; and (2) may per- 
mit the owner of a farm to transfer all or 
any part of such allotment or quota to any 
other farm owned or controlled by him. 

“(b) Transfers under this section shall be 
subject to the following conditions: (1) no 
allotment or quota shall be transferred to a 
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farm in another county; (2) mo transfer of 
an allotment or quota from a farm subject 
to a mortgage or other lien shall be per- 
mitted unless the transfer is agreed to by 
the lienholders; (3) no sale of a farm allot- 
ment or quota from a farm shall be per- 
mitted if any sale of allotment or quota to 
the same farm has been made within the 
three immediately preceding crop years; and 
(4) no transfer of allotment or quota shall 
be effective until a record thereof is filed 
with the county committee of the county 
to which such transfer js made and such 
committee determines that the transfer com- 
with the provisions of this section. 

“(c) The transfer of an allotment or quota 
under this section shall have the effect of 
transferring also the acreage history and 
marketing quota attributable to such allot- 
ment or quota and if the transfer is made 
prior to the determination of the allotment 
or quota for any year the transfer shall in- 
clude the right of the owner or operator to 
have an allotment or quota determined for 
the farm for such year: Provided, That in 
the case of a transfer by lease the amount 
of the allotment or quota shall be considered 
for purposes of determining allotments or 
quotas after the expiration of the lease to 
have been planted on the farm from which 
such allotment is transferred. 

d) The land in the farm from which the 
entire tobacco allotment or quota has been 
transferred shall not be eligible for a new 
farm tobacco allotment or quota during the 
five years following the year in which such 
transfer is made. 

“(e) If the normal yield established by 
the county committee for the farm to which 
the allotment is transferred does not exceed 
the normal yield established by the county 
committee for the farm from which the al- 
lotment is transferred by more than 10 per 
centum, the transfer shall be approved acre 
for acre. If the normal yield for the farm to 
which the allotment is transferred exceeds 
the normal yield for the farm from which 
the allotment is transferred by more than 
10 per centum, the county committee shall 
make a downward adjustment in the amount 
of the acreage allotment transferred by mul- 
tiplying the normal yield established for the 
farm from which the allotment is trans- 
ferred by the acreage being transferred and 
dividing the result by the normal yield es- 
tablished for the farm to which the allot- 
ment is transferred. 

“(f) Any lease under this section may be 
made for such term of years not to exceed 
five as the parties thereto agree, and on such 
other terms and conditions except as other- 
wise provided in this section as the parties 
thereto agree. 

“(g) The lease of any part of a tobacco 
acreage allotment or acreage-poundage 
quota under this section determined for a 
farm shall not affect the allotment or 
quota for the farm from which such allot- 
ment or quota is transferred or the farm 
to which it is transferred, except with respect 
to the crop year or years specified in the 
lease. The amount of the acreage allotment 
and acreage-poundage quota which is leased 
from a farm shall be considered for purposes 
of determining future allotments and quotas 
to have been planted to tobacco on the farm 
from which such allotment or quota is leased 
and the production pursuant to the lease 
shall not be taken into account in establish- 
ing allotments or quotas for subsequent 
years for the farm to which such allotment 
is leased. The lessor shall be considered to 
have been engaged in the production of 
tobacco for purposes of eligibility to vote in 
the referendum. 

“(h) If the sale or transfer under this sec- 
tion occurs during a period in which the 
farm is covered by a conservation reserve 
contract, cropland conversion agreement, or 
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other similar land utilization agreement the 
rates of payment provided for in the con- 
tract or agreement of the farm from which 
the transfer is made shall be subject to an 
appropriate adjustment, but no adjustment 
shall be made in the contract or agreement 
of the farm to which the transfer is made. 

“(1) The Secretary shall prescribe regula- 
tions for the administration of this section 
which may include reasonable limitation on 
the size of the resulting allotments or quotas 
on farms to which transfers are made and 
such other terms and conditions as he deems 


necessary. 

Sec. 2. Section 315 of the Agricultural Ad- 
Justment Act of 1938, as amended, is hereby 
repealed. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 12, after the word “quota”, 
insert the words “from a farm”. 

Page 4, line 7, insert the following new 
subsection (g): 

“(g) Under the provisions of this section 
not more than ten acres of allotment may 
be transferred to any farm: Provided, That 
the total acreage allotted to any farm after 
such transfer shall not exceed 50 per centum 
of the acreage of cropland in the farm.” 

Page 4, line 8, strike out (g)“ and insert 
in lieu thereof “(h)”. 

Page 4, line 24, strike out (h)“ and insert 
in lieu thereof “(i)”. 

Page 5, line 7, strike lines 7 through 11 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(j) The Secretary shall prescribe such 
regulations and other terms and conditions 
as he deems necessary for the administration 
of this section.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DISPOSITION OF THE LOYAL CREEK 
JUDGMENT FUND 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2531) 
to provide for the Disposition of un- 
claimed and unpaid share of the Loyal 
Creek Judgment Fund, and to provide 
for disposition of estates of intestate 
members of the Creek Nation of Okla- 
homa or estates of members of the Creek 
Nation of Oklahoma dying without heirs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, the author of the 
bill, would state for the record why the 
committee saw fit to override the recom- 
mendation of the Bureau of the Budget 
that these funds should revert to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
from Washington was kind enough to 
discuss this matter with me before the 
House convened today, and I appreciate 
the opportunity to answer the very rea- 
sonable point which he has raised. 

The Bureau of the Budget had taken 
the position, as expressed in the depart- 
mental report that the $75,000 residue 
from a judgment in favor of the Loyal 
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Creeks should escheat to the Treasury 
instead of going to the Creek Nation, 
which is composed of elements of both 
Loyal Creeks and Creeks who fought on 
the side of the Confederacy during the 
Civil War. 

The committee inquired into the back- 
ground of this matter and determined 
that the sum of $100,000 had been taken 
from the treasury of the Creek Nation 
following the Civil War to pay to the 
Loyal Creeks a U.S. obligation, and that 
in effect this $75,000 was only the return 
of about three-quarters of what had been 
taken from the Creek Nation after the 
Civil War. 

In addition, it took into consideration 
the fact that the Loyal Creeks are ele- 
ments of the Creek Nation, and that this 
escheat to the tribe would be the only 
way in which there could be benefit to 
the Loyal Creeks through passing over 
the remnants of this judgment fund. 

Mr. PELLY. Will the gentleman answer 
this question: The question has been 
asked as to whether or not disposition 
of this fund would be determined by the 
State Department or by the Department 
of the Interior. Will you state for the 
record which of these two bodies will 
make the decision? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Insofar as the 
management of tribal funds is concerned, 
the tribal governing body itself, with the 
concurrence of the Department of the 
Interior, would determine that question, 

Mr. PELLY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 2531 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the un- 
claimed and unpaid share of the funds, and 
the accrued interest thereon, appropriated by 
chapter XII of the Third Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1952 (66 Stat. 101, 121), in 
payment of the judgment entered by the In- 
dian Claims Commission in favor of the Loyal 
Creek Band or Group of Indians et al., docket 
numbered 1, and which were authorized to 
be distributed by section 2(c) of Public Law 
202, Eighty-fourth Congress (69 Stat. 432), 
shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the Creek Na- 
tion of Indians of Oklahoma. 

Sec. 2. Funds that are deposited to the 
Creek Nation pursuant to this Act, including 
interest and income therefrom, may be ad- 
vanced or expended for any purpose that is 
authorized by the principal chief of the Creek 
Nation and the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of section 373a of 
title 25 of the United States Code (Act of 
November 24, 1942, ch. 640, sec. 1, 56 Stat. 
1021) are hereby made applicable to members 
of the Creek Nation of Indians of Oklahoma. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 2, strike out all of section 3, lines 
10 through 13, and insert the following in 
Heu thereof: 

“Src. 8. When, upon the final determina- 
tion of a court having jurisdiction or by de- 
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cision of the Secretary of the Interior after 
a period of five years from the death of the 
decedent, it is determined that a member of 
the Creek Nation or tribe of Oklahoma or a 
person of Creek Indian blood has died in- 
testate without heirs, owning trust or re- 
stricted Indian lands or an interest therein 
in Oklahoma, such lands or interests owned, 
together with all rents and profits occurring 
therefrom, shall escheat to the Creek Na- 
tion of Indians of Oklahoma and be held 
thereafter in trust for said Indians by the 
United States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TRANSFERRING TITLE TO TRIBAL 
LAND ON THE FORT PECK INDIAN 
RESERVATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7965) 
to transfer title to tribal land on the 
Fort Peck Indian Reservation, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 7965 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized to issue a patent conveying to School 
District No. 45 and 45A, Roosevelt County, 
Montana, or any other local authority in 
Montana empowered to take title for the 
construction of a public school on the land, 
all right, title, and interest of the Assini- 
boine and Sioux Tribes of the Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation and of the United States 
in and to a tract of land containing 20.62 
acres, more or less, on the Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation, Roosevelt County, Montana, lo- 
cated in the southeast quarter of section 16, 
township 27, north range 47 east, principal 
meridian Montana, and more particularly 
described as follows: 

From the southeast corner of section 16, 
township 27 north, range 47 east, principal 
meridian Montana, proceed north 00 degrees 
12 minutes 45 seconds west, along the sec- 
tion line, 1,325.5 feet; thence south 89 de- 
grees 48 minutes west, 600.00 feet to the true 
point of beginning; thence north 00 degrees 
12 minutes west, 625.60 feet; thence south 
75 degrees 20 minutes 10 seconds west, along 
the Great Northern Railroad right-of-way 
line, 920.66 feet; thence south, 875.93 feet; 
thence east, 1,007.78 feet; thence north 27 
degrees 42 minutes 59 seconds west, 197.45 
feet; thence north 22 degrees 41 minutes 32 
seconds west, 59.90 feet; thence north, 253.36 
feet to the true point of beginning; 
reserving to the tribes all minerals, includ- 
ing oil and gas: Provided, That the patent 
shall not be delivered to the grantee until 
the terms and conditions of Resolution 
Numbered 54-67-3, adopted March 17, 1967, 
by the Fort Peck Tribal Executive Board, are 
fully satisfied. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 2, strike out the proviso appear- 
ing on lines 18 through 21, and insert the fol- 
lowing in lieu thereof: “Provided, That the 
patent shall not be delivered to the grantee 
until School District Numbered 45 and 45A, 
Roosevelt County, Montana, has conveyed 
to the United States in trust for the Fort 
Peck Tribes, lands in accordance with the 
terms and conditions set forth in Resolution 
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Numbered 545B-67-3, adopted March 17, 
1967, by the Fort Peck Tribal Executive 
Board and until all other terms and con- 
ditions of that Resolution are fully satis- 
fied.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the eligible bills on the Consent 
Calendar. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 88] 
Barrett Hawkins Passman 
Blatnik Hays Pickle 
Bow Helstoski Pool 
Byrne, Pa. Holland Purcell 
Cabell Howard Rhodes, Pa. 
Celler Ichord Rodino 
Clark Jacobs Ronan 
Collier Jones, Mo Rooney, Pa. 
Conte Keith Rostenkowski 
Conyers King, N.Y. Ruppe 
Corbett Kleppe Satterfield 
Cowger Kluczynski St Germain 
Culver Laird St. Onge 
Davis, Wis. Lloyd Schneebeli 
Delaney Long, La. Shipley 
Dellenback McDade Shriver 
Dent McEwen Smith, Iowa 
Diggs McMillan Snyder 
Dulski Macdonald, Stanton 
Dwyer Mass. Teague, Calif. 
Edwards, La MacGregor Teague, Tex. 
Ellberg Machen Tlernan 
Fino Madden Tuck 
Flood Meeds Tunn 
Flynt Morgan Watkins 
Gardner Morton Whalley 
Giaimo Murphy, N.Y. Will 
Green, Pa Myers Willis 
Hagan Nedzi Wyatt 
Halpern Nix Wydler 
Hansen, Wash. Ottinger Younger 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 345 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


ANTIRIOT BILL ACTION NEEDED, 
AND NOW, AS CARMICHAEL AN- 
NOUNCES “TAKEOVER” OF WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., AND NATIONAL 
RIOTS 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
the Members of the House will heed well 
these remarks, and I hope in particular 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the gentleman from New York 
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(Mr. CELLER] and the committee will 
heed them in that I have been trying to 
get action on any antiriot bill which is 
still languishing in that committee de- 
spite the chairman’s assurance last year 
that it would be the first order of business 
this year. 

I have the latest statement of Stokely 
Carmichael made in Chicago, Ill., to call 
to the attention of the House. 

Cutcaco.—A radio newsman said today he 
recorded a speech by Stokely Carmichael in 
which the young black power leader said he 
was bound for the Nation’s Capital where 
“we're gonna’ take over that city.” 

The militant former chairman of the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
made the statement before a group of about 
800 Negroes in a south side auditorium early 
today, the WCFL newsman said. 

The newsman said Carmichael provoked 
shouts of “Kill Whitey” and “Freedom” when 
he said: 

“I'm going to (Washington) D.C. and we're 
sure enough going to take over that city. 
It’s going to be ours—lock, stock and barrel.” 

Carmichael, who earlier had met with 
Negro leaders in Waukegan, III., was quoted 
as saying, The white power structures of the 
country’s cities are trying to force Negroes 
into summer warfare . . . we've got to build 
a consciousness inside ourselves so that when 
one city starts to go if they bring the Na- 
tional Guard in that city, every 
city is going to go (to fight).” 

Carmichael, the newsman said, told the 
group, “This is going to be the last summer 
we'll allow people just to throw rocks and 
bottles,” and then added: 

“If we ever wanted to get together and 
put whitey out, we could get down to some 
sure enough business.” 

The three-hour session was billed as a “Big 
Black Dance.” Those attending wore African 
and Western costumes, the newsman said, 
and some executed karate chops and kicks to 
African music. 


I say it is time that this Congress got 
on with the imminent and important 
business of this session—one being put- 
ting these rabble-rousers, like Carmi- 
chael, out of business who use interstate 
commerce and facilities for such state- 
ments as, To hell with the draft” and 
today’s threat of violence even in the 
Nation’s Capital. If Congress does not act 
by passing my antiriot amendment, this 
Congress will be responsible to some ex- 
tent for the long, hot summer that Car- 
michael says is approaching this Nation 
of ours and that could be prevented by 
deterring such hatemongers, sedition 
peddlers and violence preachers by the 
enactment of the Cramer antiriot bill. 


SOVIET-UNITED STATES SHIP COL- 
LISIONS IN THE SEA OF JAPAN 
POINT UP NEED FOR STEPPED UP 
ANTISUBMARINE-WARFARE RE- 
SEARCH 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that Members of the House have been 
disturbed by the collisions that took 
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place last week in the Sea of Japan be- 
tween a Soviet destroyer and one of ours. 
There has been a good deal of specula- 
tion in the press that perhaps these in- 
cidents were tied into Vietnam and to a 
tougher attitude on the part of the So- 
viets there. 

Frankly, I think it is much more likely 
the collisions reflect a growing concern 
on the part of the Soviets for masking 
the operations of their own huge subma- 
rine fleet, rather than reflecting any par- 
ticular connection with the progress of 
the war in Vietnam. 

Of course, no one can really be sure 
what is in the minds of the Soviets, but 
all of the recent speculation that these 
collision incidents may be related some- 
how to the Vietnam war and to a hard- 
ening of the Soviet attitude with regard 
to that war, overlooks the more immedi- 
ate circumstances of the collisions. 

The American destroyer Walker, as 
well as the Japanese ship, were both op- 
erating in the Sea of Japan, between 
Japan and the big Soviet port of Vladi- 
vostok, also one of the major bases of the 
Soviet Far Eastern submarine fleet. Both 
ships were some 200 miles off the Soviet 
coast, clearly in international waters, but 
the Soviets have always been inclined to 
regard waters within 100 or even 200 
miles of important defense installations 
as their territorial waters, and have con- 
sistently tried to frighten or bluff the 
ships and aircraft of other countries into 
staying well away from these installa- 
tions. 

I am convinced that this little game of 
waterborne chicken which took place in 
the Sea of Japan last week was actually 
an extension of that policy of harass- 
ment which the Soviets have also used 
in the Black Sea and in the Baltic to dis- 
courage us from getting too close to their 
installations or operations there. 

What the House should realize is that 
both the Walker and the Japanese ship 
were part of an antisubmarine exercise, 
and I think the extent to which the 
Soviets went to break up this exercise is 
perfectly clear evidence that the Rus- 
sians were afraid that these ships, if 
they got too close to Vladivostok, might 
be able to observe Soviet submarines 
2 into or out of their Vladivostok 

ase. 

In spite of all of the current emphasis 
on Vietnam, we must not overlook the 
fact that the Soviets are growing bolder 
on the high seas, and that their shipping 
into Cuba as well as into North Vietnam 
is on the increase. Under these circum- 
stances the size of her undersea fleet and 
its operations around the world consti- 
tute a continuing and very substantial 
challenge to our own naval activity, in- 
cluding, incidentally, our ability to re- 
supply our own forces in Vietnam. 

In view of the recent incidents in the 
Sea of Japan, I want to congratulate the 
House for having accepted my amend- 
ment to the defense authorization bill 
last week to add another $46 million, 
originally requested by the Navy but de- 
leted for economy reasons by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, for vitally needed re- 
search in combatting this substantial 
Soviet submarine threat. I hope we will 
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take advantage of this latest incident 
to make sure that these funds are not 
only retained in the bill when it emerges 
from the conference committee, but are 
also included in the 1968 Defense appro- 
priation bill as well. 


WALLACE AGAINST SWAFCA 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity has just 
approved a grant in the amount of 
$399,967 for the establishment of a mar- 
keting cooperative which, hopefully, will 
permit poor farmers in 10 counties of 
Alabama to stay on the land, market 
their crops, and develop greater self-suffl- 
ciency. 

The grant will go to the Southwest 
Alabama Farmers Cooperative Associa- 
tion—SWAFCA—for a demonstration 
project designed to test this method of 
helping poverty-stricken farmers to be- 
come productive citizens. 

The next move is likely to be made by 
Alabama Governor Wallace—a veto of 
the project by the Governor, but the in- 
structions by George. 

I like the ring of this conflict—Wallace 
against SWAFCA—and I have a strong 
suspicion on which side the great ma- 
jority of Americans will line up. 

My vote will be with SWAFCA, and I 
congratulate OEO for its courage in com- 
ing to the aid of these impoverished 
farmers who love Alabama and want to 
live there—but need help if they are to 
survive under the forces that are creat- 
os agriculture problems across the Na- 

n. 


NOMENCLATURE [CHANGES RE- 
FLECTING THE CREATION OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the Senate 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 42) to amend 
the National Housing Act, and other 
laws relating to housing and urban de- 
velopment, to correct certain obsolete 
references. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S.J. Res, 42 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration” each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Department of 
Housing and Urban Development”; 

(2) by striking out “Federal Housing 
Commissioner” each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development”; 

(3) by striking out “Commissioner” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”; and 

(4) by striking out Commissioner's“ each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary's”, 
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(b) The heading of section 1 of such Act is 
amended by striking out “CREATION OF FED- 
ERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS”. 

(c)(1) The first sentence of section 1 of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: The 
powers conferred by this Act shall be exer- 
cised by the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development (hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Secretary’).” 

(2) The next to the last sentence of such 
section is amended by striking out “Admin- 
istration” and inserting in lieu thereof “De- 
partment”. 

(d) Sections 2(c) (2), 204(g), 604(g), and 
904(f) of such Act are amended by striking 
out “the Commissioner or by any Assistant 
Commissioner” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“an officer”. 

(e) The first sentence of section 206 of 
such Act is amended by striking out “shall 
be deposited” and inserting in lleu thereof 
“related to insurance under section 203 shall 
be deposited”. 

(f) The first sentence of section 209 of 
such Act is amended by adding “in connec- 
tion with the insurance programs” after 
“made”. 

(g) Section 220 (d) (1) (A) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development”; 

(2) by striking out “Administrator” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”; 

(3) by striking out “certification to the 
Commissioner” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “determination”; and 

(4) by striking out “certified to the Com- 
missioner” each place it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “determined”. 

(h) Section 223 (a) (2) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “Public Housing Ad- 
ministration” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”; and 

(2) by striking out “and Administration” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

(1) The heading of section 226 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “FHA”. 

(j)(1) Section 302 (a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “a constituent 
agency of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency” and inserting in lieu thereof “in the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”. 

(2) The last sentence of section 303(a) of 
such Act is amended by striking out Secre- 
tary's“ and inserting in lieu thereof Secre- 
tary of the Tr 8 

(x) Section 306 (e) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “Housing and Home Finance 
Agency or its Administrator, or by such 
Agency’s constituent units or agencies or 
the heads thereof” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development”. 

(1) Sections 303(g) and 308 of such Act 
are amended by striking out “Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development”. 

(m) Section 308 of such Act is further 
amended by striking out “said Administra- 
tor” each place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof the Secretary“. 

(n) The third paragraph of section 603(a) 
of such Act is amended by striking out “in 
any field office of” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “by”. 

(0) The second paragraph of section 610 
of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Public Housing Ad- 
ministration” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”; and 

(2) by striking out “said Administration” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 
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(p) Section 803 (b) (2) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “Secretary or his des- 
ignee” in the first sentence and inserting 
in Meu thereof “Secretary of Defense or his 
designee”; 

(2) by striking out “certified by the Sec- 
retary” in the third sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof “certified by the Secretary of 
Defense”; 

(3) by striking out “require the Secre- 
tary” in the third sentence and 
in lieu thereof “require the Secretary of De- 
fense”; and 

(4) by striking out “Secretary to guaran- 
tee” in the fourth sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Secretary of Defense to guar- 
antee“. 

(q) Section 807 of such Act is amended 
by striking out the second sentence. 

(r) Section 809 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Secretary or his des- 
ignee” in subsection (a) and (b) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Secretary of Defense 
or his designee”; 

(2) by striking out “Secretary to guaran- 
tee” in subsection (b) and inserting in lieu 
thereof Secretary of Defense to guarantee”; 

(3) by striking out “ ‘Secretary or his des- 
ignee’, and ‘Secretary’” in subsection (g) 
(2) (i) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘Sec- 
retary of Defense or his designee,’ and ‘Sec- 
retary of Defense’ ”; and 

(4) by striking out “such Administration” 
in both places it appears in subsection (g) 
(2) (ui) and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion”. 

(s) Section 903(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator” and inserting in Meu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”. 

(t) Section 903(d) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “, with the approval of the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator,”. 

(u) Section 1003 (b) (3) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary”. 

Sec. 2. (a) The United States Housing Act 
of 1937 is amended by striking out “Admin- 
istrator” each place it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof Secretary“. 

(b) Section 3 of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: 


“UNITED STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY 


“Sec. 3. There is hereby created in the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development 
a body corporate of perpetual duration to be 
known as the United States Housing Author- 
ity, which shall be an agency and instru- 
mentality of the United States. The func- 
tions, powers, and duties of the Authority 
are vested in and shall be exercised by the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Development 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘Secretary’). 
No officer or employee of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, in the per- 
formance of any such functions, powers, or 
duties, shall participate in any matter af- 
fecting his personal interest or the interest 
of any corporation, partnership, or associa- 
tion in which he is directly or indirectly 
interested.” 

(c) Section 4 of such Act is amended by 
striking out subsections (a) and (b) and 
redesignating subsections (c) and (d) as sub- 
sections (a) and (b). 

(d) Section 5(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “shall sue” and inserting in 
lieu thereof may sue“. 

(e) Section 5 of such Act is further amend- 
ed by striking out subsection (c) and re- 
designating subsections (d) and (e) as sub- 
sections (c) and (d), respectively. 

(t) Section 7(b) of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Housing and Home 
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Finance Administrator” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary”; and 

(2) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Agency” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment”. 

(g) Section 13 (b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “4(d)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “4(b)”. 

(h) Section 16(1) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “suits shall” in the proviso 
and inserting in lieu thereof “suits may”. 

(i) Section 16 of such Act is further 
amended by striking out paragraphs (3) and 
(4) and redesignating paragraph (5) as para- 
graph (3). 

(J) Section 22(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “first” in the proviso. 

Sec. 3. Section 20 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment Act of 1945 is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator (hereafter in this sec- 
tion referred to as the Administrator)” in 
subsection (a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (hereinafter in this section referred to 
as the Secretary)”; and 

(2) by striking out “Administrator” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

Sec. 4. Section 101 of the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act is amended by striking 
out “Federal Public Housing Authority (or 
Public Housing Administration)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “United States Housing 
Authority”. 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 301 of the Housing Act 
of 1948 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment”; 

(2) by striking out “Administrator” each 
place it appears in subsections (a) and (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof Secretary“; and 

(3) by striking out the last two sentences 
of subsection (a). 

(b) Section 302 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “Administrator” each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof “Sec- 


(c) Section 304 of such Act is repealed. 

(d) Section 502 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development”; 

(2) by striking out “Administrator” each 
place it appears in subsection (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Secretary”; 

(3) by striking out the next to the last 
sentence in subsection (a); 

(4) by striking out “Public Housing 
Administration” each place it appears in 
the first and fourth sentences of subsec- 
tion (b) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“United States Housing Authority”; 

(5) by striking out “Administration” 
each place it appears in the third sentence 
of subsection (b) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Authority”; 

(6) by striking out “shall sue” in the first 
sentence of subsection (b) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “may sue”; 

(7) by striking out the second sentence 
of subsection (b); 

(8) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator, the Home Loan Bank 
Board” where it first appears in subsection 
(e) and inserting in Heu thereof 
of Housing and Urban Development and the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board“; 

(9) by striking out “Home Loan Bank 
Board), the Federal Housing Commission- 
er, and the Public Housing Commissioner” 
in subsection (c) and inserting in lieu there- 
of Federal Home Loan Bank Board)”; 

(10) by striking out “Housing and Home 
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Finance Administrator, the Home Loan 
Bank Board, the Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner, and the Public Housing Commis- 
sioner” in subsection (c)(3) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development and the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board”; 

(11) by striking out “said officers or 
agencies“ in subsection (c)(3) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “such officer or agency”; 

(12) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator, the Federal Housing 
Commissioner, and the Public Housing Com- 
missioner, respectively, may utilize funds 
made available to them” in subsection (d) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development may utilize 
funds made available to him”; and 

(18) by striking out “of the respective 
agencies” in subsection (d). 

Sec. 6. (a) Section 2 of the Housing Act of 
1949 is amended by striking out The Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency and its con- 
stituent agencies” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development”. 

(b) Title I of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Administrator” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “Sec- 


retary”. 

(c) Section 101(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “to the constituent agencies 
affected”, 

(d) The last sentence of section 103(b) 
of such Act is amended by striking out “paid 
or accrued to the Secretary” and 
in lieu thereof “paid or accrued to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury”. 

(e) Section 106(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out paragraph (1) and redesig- 
nating paragraphs (2) and (3) as (1) and 
(2), respectively. 

(f) Section 107(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “Public Housing Commis- 
sioner” and inserting in lieu thereof “Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development”. 

(g) Section 110(j) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(j) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development”. 

(h) Section 601 of such Act is amended 
(A) by striking out “The Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator and the head of each 
constituent agency of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “The ‘Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development”, and (B) by striking out 
“each” and inserting in lieu thereof he“. 

(i) Section 605 of such Act is repealed. 

(J) Section 612 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Housing and Home Finance 
Agency” each place it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof Department of Housing and 
Urban Development”. 

Src. 7. Section 602(d)(11) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 is amended by striking out “the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, or any officer 
or constituent agency therein,” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development or any 
officer thereof”. 

Sec. 8. (a) Title IV of the Housing Act of 
1950 is amended by striking out “Adminis- 
trator” each place it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

(b) Section 402(c)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “Federal Security 
Agency” and inserting in lieu thereof “De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare“. 

(c) Section 404(f) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(f) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development.” 

(d) Section 507 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Public Housing Ad- 
ministration” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”, and 
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(2) by striking out said Administration” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the Secretary”. 

(e) Section 508 of such Act is amended by 
striking out Federal Housing Commissioner” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development”. 

Sec. 9. Section 304 of the Territorial En- 
abling Act of 1950 is amended by striking 
out “Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator” and inserting in lieu thereof “Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development”. 

Sec. 10. (a) Sections 312, 314, 701, and 702 

of the Housing Act of 1954 are amended by 
striking out “Administrator” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof Secre- 
tary”. 
(b) Section 125 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Commissioner” in both places 
where it appears and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment”. 

(c) Section 314(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment“. 

(d) Section 703 of such Act is amended by 
striking out clause (2) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(2) the term ‘Secretary’ shall mean 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment;”. 

(e) Section 801 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Federal Housing Com- 
missioner” each place it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development”; and 

(2) by striking out “Commissioner” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

(f) Section 802(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking out “FHA”; 

(2) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development”; and 

(3) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Agency” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”. 

(g) Section 811 of such Act is amended by 

out “Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, including its constituents agencies” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Department of 
Housing and Urban Development”. 

(h) Section 814 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Federal Housing 
Commissioner” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”; 

(2) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Agency (or any official or constituent 
thereof)” and inserting in lieu thereof “De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”; 

(3) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Agency (or such official or con- 
stituent thereof)” and in lieu 
thereof “Department of Housing and Urban 
Development”; and 

(4) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Agency or any official or constituent 
agency thereof” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”. 

(1) Section 816 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Public Housing Commissioner” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development”. 

(j) Section 817 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development”; and 

(2) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Agency” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Department of Housing and Urban 
Development.” 
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Sec. 11. Sections 32 and 62 a. of the 
Atomic Energy Community Act of 1955 are 
amended by striking out “Federal Housing 
Commissioner” each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development”. 

Sec. 12. (a) Section 113 of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 is repealed. 

(b) Title It of such amendments is 
amended by striking out “Administrator” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary”. 

(c) Section 202(a) of such amendments 
is amended by striking out “Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development”. 

(d) Section 403 of such amendments is 
amended by striking out “Commissioner” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development”. 

(e) Section 404 of such amendments is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “Federal Housing 
Commissioner” each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development”; 

(2) by striking out Federal Housing Com- 
missioner’s” in subsection (a) and inserting 
in Meu thereof “Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development’s”; and 

(3) by striking out “Commissioner” each 
place it appears in subsection (a) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development”. 

(f) Section 406 of such amendments is 
amended—. 

(1) by striking out “Public Housing Ad- 
ministration” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”; 

(2) by striking out “Federal Housing 
Commissioner” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment; and 

(3) by striking out “Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment”, 

(g) Section 409(a) of such amendments 
is amended by striking out “or ‘Secretary’.” 

(h) Title IV of such amendments is fur- 
ther amended by inserting “of Defense” after 
Secretary“ 

(1) in the fourth and sixth sentences of 
section 403 (a); 

(2) in section 403(b); 

(3) in the last three sentences of section 
408 (d): 

(4) in the proviso in section 404(a); 

(5) in the next to last sentence of sec- 
tion 404(c) (2); 

(6) where it first appears in section 404 


(e); 

(7) in the third proviso in section 406; 
and 

(8) in the last two sentences of section 


Sec. 13. (a) Section 104(d) of the Housing 
Act of 1956 is amended by striking out 
“Housing and Home Finance Administrator” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development”. 

(b) Section 602 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development”; 

(2) by striking out “Administrator” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”; and 


(3) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Agency” in subsection (e) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof Department or Hous- 
ing and Urban Development”. 

Sec. 14 (a) Section 104 of the Housing Act 
of 1957 is amended by striking out 3 
Housing Commissioner“ and inserting 
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lieu thereof “Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development”. 

(b) Section 604 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development”; and 

(2) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Agency” and inserting in lieu there. 
of “Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment”. 

(e) Section 605 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Federal Housing Com- 
missioner” and inserting in lieu thereof “Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development”; 
and 

(2) by striking out “Commissioner” and 
inserting in lieu thereof Secretary“. 

Sec. 15. (a) Sections 52, 53, and 56 of the 
Alaska Omnibus Act are amended by striking 
out “Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor” and inserting in lieu thereof Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development”, 

(b) Section 53 of such Act is further 
amended by striking out “Administrator” in 
the second paragraph and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secre g 

Sec. 16. (a) Section 202 of the Housing 
Act of 1959 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Administrator” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Secretary”; 

(2) by striking out in subsection (c) (2), 
“, except” and all that follows down through 
and including “‘section 513”; and 

(3) by changing subsection (d) (6) to read 
as follows: 

“(6) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development.” 

(b) Section 306(b) of such Act is amend- 


(1) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development”; and 

(2) by striking out “Administrator” and 
inserting in lieu thereof Secretary“. 

(o) Section 802 (a) and 808 of such Act are 
amended by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” and inserting in leu 
thereof “Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development”. 

Sec. 17. Section 5 of the Act of September 8, 
1960 (74 Stat. 872), is amended by striking 
out “Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor” and inserting in Meu thereof “Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development”. 

Sec. 18. (a) Sections 207 and 312 of the 
Housing Act of 1961 are amended by strik- 
ing out “Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator” and inserting in lieu thereof Seere- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development”. 

(b) Section 312 of such Act is further 
amended by striking out “Administrator” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

(c) Title VII of such Act is amended by 
striking out Administrator“ each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof Sec- 
retary”. 

(d) Section 702(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator (hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Administrator’)” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment (hereinafter referred to as the 
Secretary“) 

(e) Section 905 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator and the Public Hous- 
ing Administration are” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development is”; and 

(2) by striking out “Administration” both 
places it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

Sec. 19. Section 2 of the Senior Citizens 
Housing Act of 1962 is amended by striking 
out “Housing and Home Finance Agency” in 
the second sentence and inserting in lieu 
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thereof Department of Housing and Urban 
Development”. 

Sec. 20. (a) The Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964 is amended by striking out 
“Administrator” each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

(b) Section 12(c)(8) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) the term ‘Secretary’ means the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development;”. 

Sec. 21. (a) Section 107(g) of the Housing 
Act of 1964 is amended by striking out “Fed- 
eral Housing Commissioner” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development”. 

(b) Section 312 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Administrator” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”; 

(2) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development”; 

(3) by changing subsection (b) (4) to read 
as follows: 

(4) the term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development.”; 
and 

(4) by striking out “Federal Housing Com- 
missioner” in subsection (o) (4) (A) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development”. 

(c) Section 318 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment“. 

(d) Title VIII of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Administrator” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “Secre- 
tary” 


(e) Section 805(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “ ‘Administrator’ means the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “ ‘Secretary’ 
means the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development”. 

(f) Section 810 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator” in subsections (a) and (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development”. 

(g) Section 1005 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Federal Housing Com- 
missioner” and inserting in lieu thereof Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development”; 
and 


(2) by striking out “Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”. 

(h) Section 1006 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “Public Housing Commis- 
sioner” and inserting in lieu thereof “Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development”. 

(i) Section 1007 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator and the Public Housing 
Commissioner are” each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development is”; and 

(2) by striking out “Public Housing Ad- 
ministration” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary.” 

Sec. 22. (a) The Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1965 is amended by striking 
out “Administrator” each place it appears in 
sections 101 (c), (d), (e), and (g); 301(b); 
313 (b); 315(a) (8); 402; and 404(a), and in- 
serting in lieu thereof in each instance 
“Secretary.” 

(b) Title VII of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Administrator” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof Secre- 
tary” 


(c) Section 101 of such Act is amended— 
(1) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator (hereinafter referred 
to as the ‘Administrator’)” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
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Housing and Urban Development (hereinafter 
referred to as the Secretary“); and 

(2) by striking out all of the second sen- 
tence of subsection (g) and inserting in lieu 
thereof Nothing contained in this section 
shall affect the authority of the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development with re- 
spect to any housing assisted under this sec- 
tion, section 221(d) (3), or section 231(c) (3) 
of the National Housing Act, or section 202 
of the Housing Act of 1959, including the 
authority to prescribe occupancy require- 
ments under other provisions of law or to 
determine the portion of such housing which 
may be occupied by qualified tenants.” 

(d) Section 301 of such Act is amended by 
striking out ‘Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator” in the third sentence of sub- 
section (a) and inserting in lieu thereof “Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development”, 

(e) Section 315 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator’ in subsection (a) (8) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Finance and Urban Development”; 

(2) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator and Public Housing 
Commissioner are” in subsections (b) (1) and 
(b) (2) and inserting in lieu thereof “Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development 18“; 
and 

(8) by striking out “Public Housing Ad- 
ministration” in subsection (b)(1) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

(f) Section 401(5) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(5) the term ‘Secretary’ means the secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development.” 

(g) Section 702(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator (hereinafter in this title re- 
ferred to as the ‘Administrator’)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development (hereinafter in this title 
referred to as the Secretary). 

(h) Section 1113 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment“. 

Sec. 23. Section 501 of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1966, is 
amended—. 

(1) by striking out “Administrator, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency” in the first 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development”; 
and 

(2) by striking out “Administrator” in the 
second sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”. 

Sec. 24 (a) Sections 493, 657, and 1006 of 
title 18, United States Code, are amended by 
striking out “Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration” and inserting in lieu thereof “De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment“. 

(b) The eighth paragraph of section 709 
of such title is amended to read as follows: 

“Whoever uses as a firm or business name 
the words ‘Department of Housing and 
Urban Development’, ‘Housing and Home 
Finance Agency’, ‘Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration’, Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion’, ‘United States Housing Authority’, or 
‘Public Housing Administration’ or the 
letters ‘HUD’, ‘FHA’, ‘PHA’, or ‘USHA’, or 
any combination or variation of those words 
or the letters ‘HUD’, ‘FHA’, ‘PHA’, or ‘USHA’ 
alone or with other words or letters reason- 
ably calculated to convey the false impres- 
sion that such name or business has some 
connection with, or authorization from, the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, the Federal Housing Administration, 
the Federal National Mortgage Association, 
the United States Housing Authority, the 
Public Housing Administration, the Govern- 
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ment of the United States, or any agency 
thereof, which does not in fact exist, or false- 
ly claims that any repair, improvement, or 
alteration of any existing structure is re- 
quired or recommended by the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, the 

Housing Finance Agency, the Federal Hous- 

ing Administration, the Federal National 

Mortgage Association, the United States 

Housing Authority, the Public Housing Ad- 

ministration, the Government of the United 

States, or any agency thereof, for the purpose 

of inducing any person to enter into a con- 

tract for the making of such repairs, altera- 
tions, or improvements, or falsely advertises 
or falsely represents by any device whatso- 
ever that any housing unit, project, business, 
or product has been in any way endorsed, 
authorized, inspected, appraised, or approved 
by the Department of Housing and Urban 

Development, the Housing and Home Fi- 

nance Agency, the Federal Housing Adminis- 

tration, the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation, the United States Housing Author- 
ity, the Public Housing Administration, the 

Government of the United States, or any 

agency thereof; or“. 

(e) Section 1010 of such title is amended— 
(1) by changing the section heading to 
read as follows: 

1010. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development and Federal Housing 
Administration transactions.”; 

(2) by striking out “Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration” and inserting in lieu thereof 

“Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 

ment“; and 

(3) by striking out such Administration” 
both places it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “such Department” 

(d) Section 1012 of such title is amended— 

(1) by changing the section heading to 
read as follows: 


“$ 1012. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development transactions.”; 

(2) by striking out “Public H Ad- 
ministration” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”; and 

(3) by striking out “such Administration” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof such Department“. 

(e) The analysis of chapter 47, title 18, 
United States Code, immediately preceding 
section 1001, is amended— 

(1) by striking out the item relating to 
section 1010 and inserting in lieu thereof 
1010. Department of Housing and Urban 

Development and Federal Housing 
Administration transactions.“ 
and 

(2) by striking out the item relating to 
section 1012 and inserting in lieu thereof 


“1012. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development transactions.” 

Src. 25. Title 38, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration approved mortgagee designated 
by the Federal Housing Commissioner” in 
section 1802(d) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“mortgagee approved by the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development and desig- 
nated by him“; and 

(2) by striking out “Federal Housing Com- 
missioner” in subsections (b), (d), and (e) 
of section 1804 and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”. 

Sec. 26. The fourth paragraph of section 
24 of the Federal Reserve Act is amended by 
striking out “Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator“ in the first sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development“. 

Sec, 27. (a) The penultimate sentence of 
paragraph seventh of section 5136 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (12 U.S.C. 24) is amended— 

(1) by striking out Federal Housing Ad- 
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ministrator” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (hereinafter in this sentence referred 
to as the ‘Secretary’)”; 

(2) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” and inserting in lieu 
thereof Secretary“; 

(3) by striking out “Administrator” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
Secretary“; and 

(4) by striking out “Public Housing Ad- 
ministration” each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

(b) Paragraph (11) of section 5200 of the 
Revised Statutes (12 U.S.C. 84) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator or the Public Hous- 
ing Administration” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development“; and 

(2) by striking out “Administrator or Ad- 
ministration” each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

Sec. 28. Any function or authority vested 
in or exercisable by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, the Chairman thereof, or the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration immediately before the enactment of 
this Act shall not by this section or anything 
therein be affected or impaired, or subjected 
to any restriction or limitation to which it 
was not then subject. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
@ second. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of Senate Joint Resolution 42 is to 
correct Federal law relating to housing 
and urban development to reflect the 
creation of the new Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, and the 
transfer to the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment the functions and powers previously 
vested in the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency and its constituent units 
and officials. 

No new programs are created by the 
resolution and no programs are changed. 
Its provisions are in no way substantive. 

The resolution merely changes the 
names of organizations and officials in 
the various statutes relating to housing 
and urban development so that they will 
conform to the names established by the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development Act established the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
effective November 9, 1965. Under that 
act, all of the functions, powers, and 
duties of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and its Administrator and the 
other agencies and officials formerly con- 
tained in that Agency were transferred to 
and vested in the Secretary. 

As a result of the law establishing the 
Department, and the laws enacted since 
then, the various housing and urban de- 
velopment laws now contain a mixture 
of names of officials and agencies. In 
some laws the terms “commissioner,” 
“administrator,” and “secretary” all ap- 
pear, whereas under the Department Act 
the word “secretary” should be used 
throughout the law. The present laws are 
therefore inaccurate and confusing. 
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The resolution would correct these 
laws and eliminate the inaccuracies and 
confusion. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution is com- 
pletely noncontroversial. It passed the 
Senate unanimously and was reported 
from our committee unanimously. As the 
letter from Secretary Weaver printed on 
page 2 of the report states, its enactment 
will not cost the Government a single 
cent. It is obvious that sooner or later 
these technical changes in the law must 
be made, and I hope that all of my col- 
leagues will agree to the passage of this 
resolution this afternoon. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from New York has correctly 
stated the purport of the bill. It was re- 
ported out of the committee unani- 
mously. 

It attempts to correct obsolete refer- 
ences made in the past in the existing 
housing legislation and brings up to date 
nomenclature with respect to laws gov- 
erning housing and urban development. 

I urge passage of this bill. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and yield back 
the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from New York 
that the House suspend the rules and pass 
Senate Joint Resolution 42. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the Senate 
joint resolution was passed. 

4 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
ble. 


FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


Mr. COLMER., Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 471, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 471 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
1318) to amend the Food Stamp Act of 1964 
for the purpose of authorizing appropria- 
tions for fiscal years subsequent to the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed two hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five-min- 
ute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
without the intervention of any point of or- 
der the amendments recommended by the 
Committee on Agriculture now printed in 
the bill. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. Mar- 
SUNAGA]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Hawaii is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
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yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio, pending which I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 471 
provides an open rule wtih 2 hours of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
1318, a bill to amend the Food Stamp Act 
of 1964 for the purpose of amthorizing 
appropriations for fiscal years subse- 
quent to the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967. The resolution further provides that 
it shall be in order to consider the com- 
mittee amendments now in the bill, with- 
out the intervention of any point of or- 
der. The waiver of any point of order 
in this case is necessary in order that 
the committee amendments may be con- 
sidered. 

The Food Stamp Act of 1964 es- 
tablished a national policy that, in or- 
der to promote the general welfare, the 
Nation’s abundance of food shall be 
utilized cooperatively by the States, the 
Federal Government, and local govern- 
mental units to the maximum extent 
practicable to safeguard the health and 
well-being of the Nation’s population and 
to raise levels of nutrition among eco- 
nomically needy households. 

In those areas of the country desiring 
to participate in the program, public as- 
sistance and other low-income house- 
holds are certified by the local counter- 
part offices of the State welfare agency, 
using criteria developed by the State. 
Eligible families are required to pay about 
what they normally spend for food for 
stamps and, in return, receive stamps of 
greater monetary value. The amount 
of the payment varies by the size and 
income of the household. The State 
agencies also arrange for the sale of the 
stamps to participants—either through 
local offices or through banks contracted 
by the State to perform this function. 

Participants then use these stamps at 
certificated grocery stores just like cash, 
and may buy any food for human con- 
sumption except for identifiable imported 
items. The stamps may not be used to 
purchase tobacco or alcoholic beverages. 
Grocers redeem the stamps at their 
banks and the banks are reimbursed for 
the face value of the stamps through the 
Federal Reserve System. 

H.R. 1318 extends the food-stamp 
program for 1 year, authorizing an ap- 
propriation of $195 million for its oper- 
ation from June 30, 1967, to July 1, 1968. 
However, the bill, as amended by the 
Committee on Agriculture, provides that 
beginning July 1, 1969, each participat- 
ing State or political subdivision thereof 
will pay 20 percent of the cost of bonus 
stamps distributed to eligible house- 
holds. This would be in addition to part 
of their own supervisory costs of the 
program in which the States now share. 

Personally, I am opposed to the com- 
mittee amendment and hope it will be 
defeated, but in order that H.R. 1318 
and amendments thereto may be con- 
sidered by the whole House, Mr. Speak- 
er, I urge the adoption of House Resolu- 
tion 471, 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

I concur in what has been said by my 
colleague from Hawaii as to the provi- 
sions of House Resolution 471. 
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I might disagree with the latter part of 
the gentleman’s statement, as to his po- 
sition on the amendments which appar- 
ently will be offered to the bill. 

I should like to comment on those 
amendments of the House Committee 
on Agriculture. The committee labored 
many, many hours on this piece of legis- 
lation, which is to come before the House 
and made some amendments which cer- 
tainly will be discussed in detail when 
this matter comes up for debate. 

I should like to point out that one of 
these amendments was to make this a 
l-year program rather than a perma- 
nent program as proposed by the author 
of the bill. 

Certainly, this has been mushrooming 
by leaps and bounds since it was first 
initiated as a pilot program. H.R. 1318 
calls for an expenditure of $195 million 
in fiscal 1968. 

If the bill should be enacted into law 
as proposed by the author, the sky would 
be the limit—$195 million a year would 
not even start to touch the cost of this 
program. 

Several reports have been put out as to 
the cost of the program, which would 
be astronomical if we were to remove the 
limitation the House Committee on Agri- 
culture put into the bill, and were to re- 
move any legislative ceiling on annual 
appropriations for its operation. 

A Department of Agriculture study 
prepared in 1957 estimated the cost of a 
national food stamp program such as 
that proposed by the author at a mini- 
mum of $600 million, while a full-scale 
effort would be priced at $2.5 billion. 

I wish to commend the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture for the two amend- 
ments it inserted in the bill; first, making 
it a 1-year rather than a permanent 
program, and, second, making it subject 
to annual appropriations through the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

As to the question of whether the 
States should participate 20 percent after 
1 year in the cost of this program, that 
is something which needs the attention 
of each and every State government of 
the 50 States. I might say that I have 
already heard from the State of Ohio, 
and the Governor of our State says that 
the cost would be more than the State of 
Ohio could bear for such a program. 

I point out these things to the Mem- 
bers of the House, because these are three 
important areas which will need the at- 
tention of Members, since there is more 
involved here than just a continuation of 
the food stamp program as we have had 
it before us in previous years. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further requests 
for time, and I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time. 

I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 1318) to amend the Food 
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Stamp Act of 1964 for the purpose of au- 
thorizing appropriations for fiscal years 
subsequent to the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967. 
The motion was agreed to. 
IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 1318, with 
Mr. LANDRUM in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace] will 
be recognized for 1 hour, and the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. BELCHER] will 
be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is utterly un- 
necessary to go into a discussion of the 
nature of the food stamp plan. It is 
rather generally understood that a great 
many Members feel it is a highly desir- 
able plan. I am one of those Members. I 
think it is a good plan and it is the best 
one we have yet devised for the distribu- 
tion of food to the needy. I think it keeps 
the distribution of food in commercial 
channels. I think it retains the self-re- 
spect of the recipient. I think those are 
desirable objectives. It is an orderly and 
effective program. It has served very 
well on a rather limited scale for about 
3 years. It is now before us for renewal. 

There are three sharply differing view- 
points in reference to this program. 
There are those who believe that this 
program should be continued on a per- 
manent basis without any very effective 
legislative limitations on its operation 
other than by the Committee on Appro- 
priations. I think this view is very well 
expressed by the author of the original 
bill. The gentlewoman from Missouri’s 
(Mrs. SuLtivan] bill proposes substan- 
tially that approach. 

In the second place, there are those 
who believe that we should scrap the 
program entirely because they feel it is 
too expensive, that it is inefficient, and 
that it does not get the results which 
many of us think it does. There is a sub- 
stantial acceptance of this viewpoint 
which is shared by some members of the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Lastly, there is a third viewpoint which 
I think is pretty fairly represented by the 
committee amendments which will be 
presented to the House. That is that we 
should continue the program because it 
is in our opinion, doing a good job, but 
that we would be ill advised simply to 
turn it loose with no effective legislative 
limitations on the way it is to be admin- 
istered and no limit as to time it is to 
continue without legislative review and 
with no effective requirement as to co- 
operation on the part of the States. I 
personally share this third view and that 
is the view of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Committee on Agriculture, 
as expressed by our recent vote. 

Therefore, we have reported this bill 
back to the House with the recommenda- 
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tion that it do pass with certain amend- 
ments. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Latta] referred to those proposed 
amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, we feel it is rather im- 
portant that the States should be active 
participants in the support of this pro- 
gram—both in direct financial support 
and in interested consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that there is 
a decided difference of opinion, both in 
the Congress and over the country, re- 
garding the matter of States rights. 

Further, I suppose, as one of the elder 
Members of the House, I probably hold 
to the old-fashioned view that our States 
are indeed real governmental entities and 
that they should contribute substantially 
to the operations of government in this 
country. However, I have long recognized, 
as I fear some people do not like to admit, 
that with rights always go responsibili- 
ties, obligations, and duties. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not one of those 
who would suggest that the States should 
have the power to make all of the deci- 
sions and that the Federal Government 
should do no more than pay the bills. 
Nor, does the proposal brought to the 
Members of the House for their consider- 
ation by the Committee on Agriculture 
make or indicate any such suggestion. 

The measure does suggest that the 
States should exercise a real and effective 
control over the operation of this pro- 
gram within the boundaries of the vari- 
ous States. However, it is the feeling of 
the Committee on Agriculture, that the 
States should make at least a fair—at 
least a token—contribution. And, Mr. 
Chairman, it is not much more than a 
token contribution. We are only asking 
that the States put up $1 out of every $5 
involved in this program. We are not ask- 
ing that the States carry half of this cost. 
We are not asking that the States carry 
two-thirds of this cost. We are not ask- 
ing that the States put up all of these dol- 
lars. However, we are asking that the 
States put up $1 out of every $5, an 
amount which we feel is entirely reason- 
able. We feel that the various States 
should, at least make that much contri- 
bution. If the States are going to exercise 
these controls over the operations of the 
program, I, for one, feel that they should 
make a modest contribution. 

Nor can I, Mr. Chairman, accept the 
suggestion that the States cannot make 
this modest contribution. Every State 
contributes far more to the construction 
of State and local highways. Every State 
contributes a far larger part of the cost 
of general welfare. Every State contrib- 
utes far more to the support of schools, 
to which the Federal Government has re- 
binary decided to make a substantial pay- 
ment. 

No, Mr. Chairman, every State in this 
Union can contribute if it wants to do so. 
The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that there 
are those who, while professing to seek 
State participation in the management 
of this program, do not in fact welcome 
any participation except to the extent 
that it rubberstamps their views. 

The further truth is, Mr. Chairman, 
that no State is going to be very careful 
about the certification of beneficiaries 
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if additional beneficiaries can be put on 
the rolls with no cost to the State or local 
governments. The members of the Agri- 
culture Committee feel that common 
business judgment requires that there be 
a contribution by the States if we are to 
avoid future scandals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, we want 
the States to have a real active interest 
and control over the operation of this 
program. We feel that if the States are 
going to have that interest and control, 
it is nothing but right and proper that 
they should contribute substantially— 
and this is not very substantially—it is 
only 20 percent of the cost of the pro- 


gram. 

Mr. Chairman, your Committee on 
Agriculture did not look upon this pro- 
gram as something that we wanted to 
wreck. The House Committee on Agri- 
culture is not a wrecking crew. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard the 
charge made since the Committee on 
Agriculture acted upon this measure, 
that we sought simply to scuttle this pro- 
gram. No such thing is intended and no 
such thing was considered or desired by 
the majority of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, had we intended to 
scuttle this program, had we intended 
to permit this contribution on the part 
of the States to become burdensome to 
carry out, we certainly would have made 
the State contribution effective this year. 
There is no reason for not making it 
effective this year, except that your Com- 
mittee on Agriculture knew, as the Mem- 
bers of the House know, that most of the 
legislatures of this Nation have either 
already adjourned for this year, or will 
shortly adjourn. Most of them will not 
be in session for another 2 years. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we have 
taken the precaution to provide that no 
contribution shall be required of the 
States for the next 2 years. That is not 
because we want to give the States a free 
ride. It is because we recognize the im- 
practicability of the State legislatures 
meeting this requirement, a requirement 
which was not in the original law. 

Mr. Chairman, in all seriousness your 
committee tried to bring to the floor of 
the House a practicable, workable pro- 
gram, a program which would not im- 
pose an unfair burden upon any State— 
a program we felt could be passed by this 
House. We think we have presented such 
a program. We think that the original 
bill did not present such a program. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
the issue which is now pending before us 
simply boils down to this: Do we believe 
in States rights? There are those of this 
bony who do not. I happen to be one who 

oes. 

Mr. Chairman, do we want the States 
to be active participants in this pro- 
gram? I want them to be participants 
in the program. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, the other ques- 
tion which naturally follows is this: Do 
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we believe that if they are to exercise 
certain rights and privileges, that the 
States, as well as individuals, have re- 
sponsibilities and obligations which go 
along with those rights? 

Mr. Chairman, a great majority of the 
House Committee on Agriculture believes 
that the States do have these obligations 
and responsibilities which go along with 
these rights. 

We believe as an individual or as a 
State you cannot enjoy rights without as- 
suming responsibilities. For that reason 
we have asked the Federal Government 
to recognize the rights of States in shap- 
ing the program and administering it 
within the States. We have recognized 
along with that the right and the duty of 
the State to participate in this program 
financially. We believe that with these 
rights and obligations, this is a good pro- 
gram and should be enacted. The com- 
mittee supports the food stamp program 
but feels it should be limited by the two 
committee amendments. We want a bill 
and we believe we can get a bill with 
these amendments. We believe that with- 
out such amendments it will be impos- 
sible to get a bill. Possibly the real ques- 
tion is whether we want to get a bill or 
make a record. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Washington [Mrs. May]. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, enactment 
of the Food Stamp Act of 1964 repre- 
sented a major policy change or shift 
with regard to Government food distribu- 
tion. It was designed to supplant a sys- 
tem of direct distribution which was 
confined to surplus food. 

The food stamp program was initiated 
as an attempt to provide low-income 
families with a better balanced and more 
nutritious diet than they could otherwise 
expect to enjoy. 

Under this program eligible families 
exchanged the amount of money they 
would normally spend for food for an 
allotment of food coupons worth more. 
They then used the coupons as they 
would use cash to purchase more and 
better food at the local grocery stores. 

The average American family today 
spends less than 20 percent of its income 
for food, but low-income families usually 
spend much more. Some of them spend 
more than half of their income just for 
food, and even then they often cannot 
afford the type of nourishing food which 
they need for good health. 

These low-income families could use 
more fruits, vegetables and livestock 
products. 

So in reality the food stamp program 
serves a dual purpose. It provides nour- 
ishing and healthful food for those who 
need it, and it helps farmers by increas- 
ing the consumption of meat, milk, eggs, 
fresh fruits, vegetables, and grains. 

We are today debating the bill H.R. 
1318, a proposal to extend the food stamp 
program. Mr. Chairman, I support the 
bill. The testimony I heard during the 
House Committee on Agriculture hear- 
ings has convinced me that with proper 
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administration the food stamp program 
can do the job for which Congress origi- 
nally created it. 

I will be the first to tell you the pro- 
gram is by no means perfect, and many 
of us have had our doubts and our reser- 
vations about it. I did not support this 
program when it originally passed the 
Congress, but I believe it is a more effec- 
tive program than the waste involved in 
the direct distribution program, and it 
appears that many of the problems which 
have confronted us in the past are now 
being satisfactorily worked out. 

The amendments by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to the bill, H.R. 
1318, would do these things. First the ap- 
propriation authority would be extended 
for 1 more year through June 30, 1968. 
As originally proposed, the bill would 
have provided appropriation authority 
for years beyond, in effect, permanently 
extending the program. We on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture feel the responsi- 
bility of Congress goes beyond the role 
of simply providing money for this pro- 
gram. We feel the objectives and the op- 
erations of the food stamp program 
should be thoroughly reviewed on a pe- 
riodic basis. This amendment is intended 
to accomplish that purpose. 

By the second amendment we provide 
a ceiling of $195 million to be placed on 
the amount of funds that can be ap- 
propriated for the program during the 
fiscal year 1968. 

As originally proposed, the bill—H.R. 
1318—would have removed any legisla- 
tive ceiling on annual appropriations for 
its operation. One of my reservations 
about the program in the past has been 
in regard to its expansion. 

This is why I favor our committee's 
action in providing that the food stamp 
program may expand in an orderly fash- 
ion within the limits set by the Congress. 

Finally, our third amendment, begin- 
ning July 1, 1969, would provide that 
each participating State or political sub- 
division thereof would be required to pay 
20 percent of the bonus value of the food 
stamps issued to eligible households. 

The amendment providing for State 
participation, in my opinion, is certainly 
a sound one, and the formula arrived at 
by our committee appears to me to be 
both reasonable and realistic. It is de- 
signed to strengthen State and local par- 
ticipation and responsibility in the food 
stamp program, 

Although it was felt that the State- 
sharing principle should be incorporated 
in the program as soon as possible, the 
committee recognizes that State legisla- 
tures, particularly those which meet bi- 
annually, need time to appropriate suf- 
ficient funds to keep the program in op- 
eration. 

Now there are a number of valid and 
substantive reasons to recommend the 
incorporation of the State-sharing prin- 
ciple in the food stamp program. 

Let me point out first that all Federal 
welfare programs now in effect require 
State or local sharing of some portion of 
the cost, and most of the programs re- 
quire a far higher ratio of sharing than is 
contemplated by the committee amend- 
ment to H.R. 1318. 

To those of us who have become con- 
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cerned in recent years over the growing 
trend toward the centralization of power 
in Washington, it seems appropriate that 
efforts to maintain a balance between 
Federal authority and local responsibil- 
ity should be made wherever possible. I 
view the State-sharing principle recom- 
mended in the bill before us as a move in 
that direction. 

The principal argument against the 
20-percent State cost-sharing amend- 
ment has been that the financial re- 
sources of the States are so limited that 
they will be unable to meet the 20-per- 
cent matching requirement. 

The committee has pointed out, how- 
ever, that just as the States now tax 
their citizens to raise funds to match the 
Federal highway program, the aid to 
dependent children program, and a host 
of other Federal-State programs they can 
likewise be expected to meet a modest 
share of the cost of this program. 

The States have at their disposal 
nearly every means of raising revenue 
that is possessed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. More important, the committee 
feels, State and local cost sharing will 
will bring greater local responsibility and 
control into the operation of this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I want to 
reiterate my support for the extension of 
the food stamp program as embodied in 
the bill, H.R. 1318. I support its passage 
wholeheartedly with the committee 
amendment included. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I have seen several 
bills introduced, particularly by Members 
on your side of the aisle, seeking shared 
revenue by the Federal Government, and 
I have been under the impression that 
the reason you folks sought the Federal 
Government to share its revenues was be- 
cause of the fact that the States had in- 
adequate sums of money with which they 
could get along. 

I have seen bills introduced by dozens 
of Republicans in the House with that in 
mind. In view of that fact, and in view 
of the cry that the States do not have 
sufficient revenue with which to carry out 
their governments’ purposes, do you not 
believe that requiring the States to con- 
tribute 20 percent to this food stamp 
plan, if it is enacted, would work a fur- 
ther hardship on the State governments 
insofar as their finances are concerned? 

Mrs. MAY. I might say that the gen- 
tleman assumes too much, at least as far 
as I am concerned, as to why several 
Federal-State sharing bills have been in- 
troduced by my colleagues on my side of 
the aisle. The lack of revenue at the 
State level is far from the only reason. 
I might point to the recent education 
bill amendment as proposed by Congress- 
man Quiz. Here is where we are attempt- 
ing to do far more for the States than 
sharing revenue. We are attempting to 
give them some flexibility and responsi- 
bility in the administration of their pro- 
grams. I think the same principle would 
apply to our cost-sharing principle in 
relation to the food stamp bill, and I 
think that is the important factor. 

After all, under this bill we are putting 
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up 80 percent of Federal revenues to help 
the States with their food stamp pro- 
gram. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the author of this bill, an orig- 
inal advocate of the food stamp pro- 
gram, the gentlewoman from Missouri 
(Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to thank the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture for his courtesy 
and for his assistance in getting this bill 
to the floor. I appreciate what he has 
done. I also appreciate the remarks of the 
gentlewoman from Washington and her 
support for this program, although she 
opposed it 3 years ago. I do not agree 
with her argument, however, for State 
sharing of the cost of the coupons. 

Mr. Chairman, as the author of the 
bill now before the House, and as the 
sponsor of the 1964 act which this bill 
would amend, I want to begin my state- 
ment today by saying that all of the 
hopes and expectations which we had for 
the food stamp program 3 years ago, 
when it was so bitterly fought out here 
on the House floor, have been realized 
in the successful operation of the pro- 
gram. 

I might add that the very same at- 
tacks which were made on the legisla- 
tion 3 years ago by all of the minority 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture are once again being made by most 
of the minority in virtually the identical 
language. This leads one to wonder 
whether the minority members who so 
strongly opposed the program in 1964, 
and who are so strongly opposing it this 
year, have taken the trouble to find out 
how the program operates. It was a great 
disappointment to me to discover that 
nearly half of all of the members of 
the Committee on Agriculture which 
handles this legislation do not have the 
food stamp program operating in their 
own congressional districts. 

The views in the minority report, 
therefore, can be said to represent the 
feelings largely of a segment of the 
House of Representatives which does not 
have the program operating and does 
not want the rest of us to have it 
either—even though our people find it 
the most effective and the most dignified 
and the most humane and intelligent 
manner in which to aid low-income 
families in this great country to enjoy 
an American style of living at the dinner 
table. 

A LAW TO OUTLAW HUNGER IN THE UNITED 

STATES 

Thirteen years ago when I introduced 
my first food stamp bill, I described it as 
a measure to “outlaw hunger in the 
United States.” It took 10 long years to 
enact the legislation under which the 
food stamp program is now operating in 
41 States, and in the District of Colum- 
bia. It will soon be starting in Massa- 
chusetts, also. We are no longer talking 
theory about how a food stamp program 
might operate if enacted into law; it is 
a going program which, by the end of this 
fiscal year, a month and a half from now, 
will have about two million Americans 
participating, paying a substantial por- 
tion of their own limited incomes for 
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food in order to obtain the food stamp 
coupons which enable them to purchase a 
good, well-rounded, nutritious diet. 

A dozen years ago, the Secretary of 
Agriculture at that time, Mr. Ezra Taft 
Benson, sent to the Congress a document 
which purported to be a report on the 
advisability of establishing a food stamp 
program. The Ezra Taft Benson report 
said that such a program would accom- 
plish no good whatsoever; that it would 
cost the American taxpayers from $600 
million to $2,500 million a year, and so 
on. It was one of the most fanciful and 
imaginative documents Secretary Benson 
ever sent to the Congress, and bore little 
or no relationship to the facts as they 
have developed under the food stamp 
program which we have had in effect 
under the act of 1964, or to the pilot pro- 
grams which were initiated at my re- 
quest by President Kennedy in the first 
months of his first year in office, in 1961. 

Interestingly enough, however, the 
minority report on H.R. 1318 devotes 
many pages to paragraphs and sections 
lifted right out of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Ezra Taft Benson’s 1957 report to 
the Congress, including Mr. Benson’s 
incredible figures on the probable cost 
of the program. 

THE EZRA BENSON CASE AGAINST FOOD STAMPS 


The bill before us today would continue 
a program which up to now has not cost 
as much as $125 million a year. By the 
end of this fiscal year next month, we 
will be spending at the rate of $160 mil- 
lion. An amendment adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to H.R. 1318 would 
establish an authorization ceiling for the 
1968 fiscal year of $195 million. This is 
the amount of the President’s budget 
recommendation for fiscal 1968. And of 
course, no money can be spent on this 
program—not a penny—until Congress 
actually appropriates it. So let us not be 
frightened by Mr. Benson’s 10-year-old 
alarm that a food stamp program would 
cost the American people a minimum of 
$600 million a year, and a potential $2,500 
million a year. I know exactly how Mr. 
Benson arrived at his fantastic figures 10 
years ago, and his method was about as 
scientific as many of his other recom- 
mendations on agriculture. 

I do not want to devote my limited 
time this afternoon to a debate in ab- 
sentia with the former Secretary of 
Agriculture who was never noted, while 
in that office, for his concern over low- 
income Americans. Under his regime we 
sent many billions of dollars worth of 
food overseas—and the Congress sup- 
ported that—but very little was done in 
helping our own needy here in the United 
States to eat properly. Mr. Benson is no 
longer Secretary of Agriculture, and his 
policies have long since been repudiated, 
even by his own party. Thus it is a source 
of unhappiness to me that the minority 
members on the Committee on Agricul- 
ture are still quoting him, although with- 
out identification, as their expert on this 
program which he so bitterly opposed. 

THREE CHOICES BEFORE CONGRESS 

In the consideration of this measure, 
Mr. Chairman, the House will have three 
choices: 
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First, to continue the program without 
interruption and permit it to expand so 
that the nine States not now in the pro- 
gram, and many additional counties, can 
enter it. This would be accomplished by 
the passage of H.R. 1318 as introduced— 
defeating the committee amendments. 

Second, to kill the program outright, 
as proposed by the majority of the mi- 
nority on the Committee on Agriculture, 
who, after voting to add the amendments 
that would cripple the program, then 
voted against the bill as amended. They 
recommend that the people who need 
additional food in order to obtain a mini- 
mum adequate diet should get in line 
once a month at a municipal warehouse 
and be handed some cornmeal] and flour 
and lard and powdered milk and a few 
other such “goodies.” 

Third, to continue the program, but 
under such legislative and budgetary 
handicaps that my State, I am sure, and 
the States of most of the other Members 
of the House who have food stamp proj- 
ects in their districts would not or could 
not participate if the committee amend- 
ment on cost sharing is enacted. 

Those are the three choices. 

I sincerely hope that the House will 
help me to make this program more 
effective in meeting the nutritional needs 
of our low-income families eligible to 
participate, not cripple it or kill it as 
the committee amendments would do. 

Just remember, Mr. Chairman, that 
the people who participate in the food 
stamp program are not receiving free 
handouts of anything. They must spend 
their own money—at least as much as, 
and often more than, they would nor- 
mally spend out of their total income for 
food—in order to purchase the food 
stamps. They are checked at least every 
3 months to make sure the family income 
or family size has not changed, which 
would entail adjustments in monthly 
food stamp purchase requirements. 

PRIMARILY A FOOD UTILIZATION PROGRAM 


They must participate in the program 
regularly; they cannot drop out one 
month and come in the next, unless it is 
because of changes in income or eligibil- 
ity. In other words, they can’t use their 
food money for food one month and for 
other things the next. Their food money 
each month must all be spent for the 
food stamps. This is a real sacrifice for 
many low-income families. If this pro- 
gram did not have so many other attrac- 
tive features to compensate, most of 
them, I am sure, would reduce their food 
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purchases when they wanted to buy 
something else. In this program, they do 
not have that choice. 

That is what makes it primarily a food 
utilization program rather than a wel- 
fare program. This whole idea grew out 
of the existence of tremendous agricul- 
tural abundance—huge surpluses. We do 
not have such surpluses now, but we still 
have many people who cannot afford to 
eat properly, and we also have the ca- 
pacity to produce far more than all the 
food all Americans could eat. 

This program thus makes possible the 
intelligent utilization by Americans of 
some of our food abundance. 

It substantially increases the total vol- 
ume of food sold in this country by at 
least the amount of the Federal contri- 
bution to the program, and also by the 
additional amounts the participants 
spend of their own money in order to buy 
food stamps. 

No grocery store products other than 
food can be purchased with the stamps. 
All of the increased purchasing power 
made possible through food stamps goes 
directly to the removal from the market 
of things American farmers produce. 
The only exceptions are tea, coffee, and 
bananas—and since two-thirds of the 
value of the food coupons represent the 
participants’ own money, they should 
certainly be permitted to buy these par- 
ticular items. But any foods identified on 
the label as being imported cannot be 
purchased with food stamps. 

STATES ALREADY HAVE SUBSTANTIAL COSTS 
UNDER PROGRAM 


The Committee on Agriculture adopted 
two amendments to H.R. 1318. One 
amendment would limit the authoriza- 
tion for appropriations to the 1968 fiscal 
year only. If that amendment is ap- 
proved by Congress, it will mean that 
next year we will have to pass an author- 
ization bill once again before the appro- 
priation can be included in the Agricul- 
ture Department budget. I am not 
against annual review by the Committee 
on Agriculture of any program it author- 
izes; I do feel, however, that the com- 
mittee has all of the authority it needs. 
to engage in such oversight activities 
without making such a review manda- 
tory as the price of continuing the food 
stamp program. So I shall oppose that 
amendment. 

The other amendment is much more 
serious. It would require the States be- 
ginning 2 years from now to pay 20 per- 
cent of the cost of the bonus coupons is- 
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sued to participants. We do not know 
what the size of the program will be in 2 
years, but at the level of operations pro- 
posed for next year, the cost to the States 
of this 20 percent sharing requirement 
would be about $40 million. Two years 
from now it would probably be more, as 
more States and many more counties 
come into the program. The States, in 
most cases, cannot fund such additional 
costs for this program, since they already 
carry a substantial share of the admin- 
istrative costs of the food stamp pro- 
gram, including the certification of 
eligibles by their welfare personnel, the 
sale and handling of the stamps—which 
are exactly the same as money—and 
similar costs. 

From the information we have received 
from States participating in the pro- 
gram, we know that many, if not most, 
of them would have to go back to the 
direct surplus distribution program and 
give up the food stamp program if this 
amendment passes. Three years ago, the 
Committee on Agriculture called for 50- 
percent sharing by the States. We de- 
feated that on the floor, just as we must 
defeat this year’s 20-percent sharing 
amendment which, I am afraid, is based 
more on a desire to kill the program than 
to improve it. This is indicated by the 
fact that most of the members of the 
Committee on Agriculture who voted in 
favor of the 20-percent sharing amend- 
ment then voted against the bill, even 
after this amendment was adopted. 
MANY FAMILIES EATING WELL FOR FIRST TIME 


Who are the people who participate, 
and who benefit from this program? 
They are not all on welfare, by any 
means. Many are older couples on social 
security; others are the so-called work- 
ing poor—large families where, no mat- 
ter how hard the father might work, it 
is impossible for him to afford a good 
diet for all of the kids, with all of the 
— expenses a very large family might 

ve 

I am placing in the Recorp at this 
point the maximum income levels in the 
various States for participation in the 
food stamp program, based on family 
size. There is some variation between the 
States. One column of this table lists the 
maximum liquid assets which a family 
may have and still participate in the 
program. This does not include equity in 
a home but does include cash, bank de- 
posits, savings and loan shares, stocks, 
and so forth. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Food stamp program—Eligibility standards for nonassistance households 
[Standards in State plans approved under the Food Stamp Act of 1964]! 


Monthly allowable income by household size 


State 


205 

200 

335 

255 

1 335 

District of Columbia ... 107 | 153 198 226 254 
Georgia 4555 onninnnna 80 130 175 | 195 | 225 
re 120 | 180 210 250 285 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Additional for each person Resources—A llowable liquid assets * 
$520 —— Leer Ate. Same as for —_ assistance. 
205 BOOS ees $ times monthly scale. 
235 $15 to maximum of 8328 200; 2 or more—$400.2 
483 | ERE a NSIS IAEA isi 000; 2 or more—$1,500, 
360 None AE E 3—$1,000; add $280 éach to maximum of $2,000.* 
420 $25... a $1 000; 2 or more—$1,500. 
283 | 311 | 339| 367| 306 | 85 
245 | 260 276 290 300 | $30 to maximum of 8830 185005 2 or more 81,600 
325 370 416 455 495 are: 12—$575; 13— 1—$1, 000; 2 or . 500. 


$615; 14—$655; 188008. 
es additional, plus 
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Food stamp program—Eligibility standards for nonassistance households—Continued 
[Standards in State plans approved under the Food Stamp Act of 1964]! 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
OOO 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
‘Tenn 


1 This table lists standards in State pans approved as of July 15, 1966. As additional 
ssu 


plans are approved, supplements will 


2 The States indicated also have limitations on other resources such as real estate, 


automobiles, ete. 
$ Rent up to maximum of $75 is also allowed. 

These are people who are now eating 
well—properly—many for the first time 
in their lives. Letters to me from people 
in my district who participate are in- 
spiring to read. They are grateful for 
the help, and they are, moreover, under- 
standing of the costs of the program and 
willing to pay their own share, as they 
have been doing. They make me very 
proud of my association with this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, when we vote on this 
legislation later this week, I hope the 
Members will carefully balance the old 
Benson program for food handouts with 
the Freeman program for food stamps— 
weigh them critically and objectively. 
In many counties the Benson handout 
program still operates; in nearly 1,000 
areas of the country, the food stamp pro- 
gram is now or soon will be operating. 
Those Members who have had both pro- 
grams operating in their district can 
attest to the fact that the one is loosely 
administered and often full of cheating 
and the other is strictly administered 
and enforced, with few, if any, violations. 


Monthly allowable income by household size 


—$343; 12—$357; 13— 
ane 14—$3H4 plus $13. 


11 


Applied to both 
Household eligib 
The two programs cost essentially 
about the same to the Federal Govern- 
ment. The counties have a choice be- 
tween the two. More and more counties 
have requested the food stamp program, 
for the reasons I have cited. Let us not 
push them back into the kind of handout 
program they found so inadequate and 
ineffective in combating undernourish- 
ment among their poor. 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS WHICH NOW HAVE 
FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 
Mr. Chairman, I think it is important 
for the Members to know which of the 
counties in their congressional districts 
are participating in the food stamp pro- 
gram and what it means to the people 
in those counties in terms of additional 
food. On March 14, 1967, at pages 6657 
6663, I included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a listing by congressional dis- 
tricts, showing the counties which are 
now in the program, or which are sched- 
uled to enter it before July 1 of this year, 
and also those which have requested the 
program and which will be included in 


Additional for each person 


Resources—A llowable liquid assets 2 


1—$400; 2 or more—$600. 
times 


3 monthly scale. 
1—$750; 2—$900; 3—$1,000; 4—$1,100; 
5 $1,200; 6—$1,300; 7—$1,400; 8—$1,500; 9, 10, and 


o . 
1—$400; 2 or more—$800.? 


1—$1,000; 2 or more—$1,500. 
1—$600; 2—$600; 3 or more—add $50 each to maxi- 


muno $1,000,2 71 
17am; dh over &-add Sod ech. S T 
1—$1,000; 2 or more—$i,500. 

1—$500; 2—$7: 


1—$300; 2—-$450; add $50 per person to maximum 
t $600.2 


50; add $100 each additional. 
$1,000 ner household.? 


the next fiscal year if sufficient funds are 
appropriated and if there are no crippling 
amendments adopted by the Congress. 

In the printed hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture on H.R. 1318, there 
is another list, beginning on page 14— 
the participation in each of the counties 
now in the program—this one showing 
the number of people receiving stamps 
in each county, and the value of the 
coupons, for the month of January 1967. 
I urge the Members to study that tabu- 
lation. 
HOW MUCH THE STAMPS COST THE INDIVIDUAL 

FAMILY 

The hearings do not show in any 
quickly understandable form how much 
the individual family pays for its food 
stamps each month and what it receives 
in return. I think it is very important 
that the Members have an understanding 
of the requirements. It depends on the 
family size and the family income, but 
here are some typical figures for a group 
of families of different sizes in St. Louis. 
First, a four-person household: 


Missouri food stamp program Net income basis of coupon issuance 
4PERSON HOUSEHOLD 


Monthly net income 


Monthly net income 


Bonus Total 


o 
8 
z 


eegusseek 


88888888 
88888888 


$100 to 8109.99 
$110 to 8119.99. 


SSS SNN 


Ads 8 888K 


RES RS 88 
SSSSB S8 
sesareses 
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For a single individual, or a two-person household the purchase requirements are as listed in the following table: 
Missouri food stamp program Nei income basis of coupon issuance 


Monthly net income 


Total Purchase Bonus 


1-PERSON HOUSEHOLD 


Semimonthly 
Monthly net income }|___ 1!/ 4517/57! 


Total 


$80 to 899.99. 
$100 to 8119.99. 
9 17 || $120 to 8139.99. 
~ 18 || $140 and over 


And for a family of seven, this is the table which is used: 


Purchase 


Monthly r 


Bonus Total Bonus 


sees 


Missouri food stamp program—Net income basis of coupon issuance 


Monthly 


Monthly net income 
Purchase Bonus 


© to 89.99 ----- $14 $64 $78 
$40 to 849. 20 62 82 
$50 to $59. 24 62 86 
$60 to $69. 30 60 90 
$70 to $79. 34 60 94 
$80 to $89. 40 58 98 
$90 to 899.99 44 58 102 
$100 to 50 56 106 
$110 to 54 54 108 
$120 to 58 52 110 
$130 to $139.99 62 50 112 
$140 to 8149.99 66 48 114 


7-PERSON HOUSEHOLD 


Semimonthly 
Monthly net income 


$7 $32 $39 || $150 to $159.99..._.... 
10 31 41 || $160 to $179.99 
12 3¹ 43 || $180 to $199.99. 
15 30 45 ro to $219.99 
17 30 47 to $239.99. 
20 29 49 || $240 to $259.99 
22 29 51 || $260 to $279.99 
25 28 53 || $280 to $299.99 
27 27 54 || $300 to $319.99 
29 26 55 || $320 to $339.99. 
31 25 56 || $340 to $359.99 mee 
33 24 57 || $360 to 8389.99 


Monthly 


SS SSS SSS 82 
SrSSSS S888 
ASS 8888883 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Hawail. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to commend and congratulate the 
gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. SUL- 
LIVAN] for her dedication to this pro- 
gram, which undoubtedly is one of the 
best operated Federal programs of all 
programs. In the past 3 years in its oper- 
ation in 41 States, including my home 
State of Hawaii, it has been one of the 
best programs ever instituted for the 
needy. I wish to associate myself with the 
gentlewoman in the excellent statement 
she has made. I will join her in an effort 
to defeat the committee amendment call- 
ing for State contribution of 20 percent 
of the cost of bonus stamps. 

May I ask the gentlewoman this ques- 
tion: Is it not true that it is not alto- 
gether true that the States are not now 
contributing to the cost of this excellent 
program because many of the partici- 
pants in this program are receiving wel- 
fare money which comes from the State? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. That is correct. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. So that the claim 
that the committee amendment intends 
to bring in the States as cost-sharing 
participants in the program is not alto- 
gether a valid one, in that the States, 


especially in the case of States like 
Hawaii where so much of the money is 
now being contributed to welfare par- 
ticipants by the State, are already ac- 
tually sharing in the cost. To require the 
States to pay an additional $40 million 
annually would surely kill this program 
in States that may not be able provide 
the matching funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentlewoman 2 additional minutes. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from Hawaii. As I said before, the 
States and the counties which are partic- 
ipating have substantial costs already 
under this program. They are responsible 
for the recertification of recipients every 
3 months through their welfare case- 
workers; they are responsible for the 
costs of distributing the food coupons, 
which are the same as money, and safe- 
guarding their storage. All of these costs 
come to about 7 percent of the total 
expenditures for the program. 

PROJECTED 1970 COSTS TO STATES AND 
LOCALITIES 

Mr. Chairman, I have indicated to 
those Members of the House who have 
the food stamp program operating in 
their congressional districts what I be- 
lieve the committee amendment. requir- 


ing 20 percent sharing by the States of 
the value of the bonus coupons, would 
mean to their States and counties at the 
estimated level of participation for the 
1968 fiscal year. However, since this com- 
mittee amendment would not become 
effective until July 1, 1969, I have had a 
projection made for me by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the estimated 
participation in that fiscal year and the 
20-percent cost to the States and local- 
ities under the committee amendment. 

It should be kept in mind that this 
would be for a program substantially 
larger than the one in operation right 
now, covering an estimated 4,700,000 
needy persons in 1,800 counties compared 
to the 2,000,000 persons in 875 counties 
in the program, or scheduled to be in the 
program, by the end of this fiscal year 
next month. 

The table I am submitting lists the 
program in operation only in the States 
which have requested it and only in the 
areas where there has been interest ex- 
pressed in having it operate. The first 
column of figures lists the probable total 
value of the bonus coupons to be issued 
under the program if it is permitted to 
expand as contemplated; the remaining 
three columns show the States’ costs un- 
der the matching formula called for in 
the committee amendment. The table is 
as follows: 
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Projections for fiscal year 1970 


Cost to States (or localities) 


States 


Z 


8 


3. 200, 000 
1, 100, 000 
600, 000 
200, 000 
3, 800, 000 
3, 400, 000 
150, 000 
600, 000 
600, 000 
2, 200, 000 
1, 200, 000 
4, 600, 000 
900, 000 
150, 000 


New Jersey 
New Mexico... 


135, 8 
ennsylvania.. 
„ Rhode Island 
1, 120, 000 4, 320, 008 South Carolina 
385, 000 1, 485, 000 
210, 000 810, 000 
70, 000 270, 000 
1, 330, 000 5, 130, 000 
1, 190, 000 4, 590, 000 
52, 500 202, 500 
210, 000 810, 000 
210, 000 810, 000 
770, 000 2, 970, 000 
420, 000 1, 620, 000 
1, 610, 000 6, 210, 000 
315, 000 1,215,000 [ Total e 
52, 500 202, 500 


New Hampshire oe 


Projections for fiscal year 1970 
Cost to States (or localities) 
Total value 
of bonus k i 
coupons percen! 
matching of Total 
cost of bonus | tive costs? 

coupons ! 
$3, 000, 000 8000, 000 $210, 000 $810, 000 
6, 000, 000 1, 200, 000 420, 000 1, 620, 000 
4, 000, 000 800, 000 280, 000 1, 080, 000 
22, 000, 000 4, 400, 000 1, 540, 000 5, 940, 000 
9, 500, 000 1, 900, 000 665, 000 2, 565, 000 
500, 000 100, 000 35, 000 135, 000 
25, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 1, 750, 000 6, 750, 000 
1, 000, 000 200, 000 70, 000 270, 000 
21, 000, 000 4, 200, 000 1, 470, 000 5, 670, 000 
2, 500, 000 500, 000 175, 000 675, 000 
6, 500, 000 1, 300, 000 455, 000 1, 755, 000 
500, 000 100, 000 35, 000 135, 000 
15, 000, 000 3, 100, 000 1, 085, 000 4, 185, 000 
3, 500, 000 700, 000 245, 000 945, 000 
1, 000, 000 200, 000 70, 000 270, 000 
750, 000 150, 000 52, 500 202, 500 
4, 500, 000 900, 000 315, 000 1, 215, 000 
4, 000, 000 800, 000 280, 000 1, 080, 000 
12, 000, 000 2, 400, 000 840, 000 3, 240, 000 
6, 000, 000 1, 200, 000 420, 000 1, 620, 000 
750, 000 150, 000 52, 500 202, 500 
320, 000, 000 64, 000, 000 22, 400, 000 86, 400, 000 


1 This estimate is based u 


expansion in the various States for peri 

present information as to the 

program expansion in 1968 and later years. 

WOULD THE STATES PAY THE INCREASED COSTS OR 
PASS THEM ALONG TO THE COUNTIES? 


Mr. Chairman, there has been a great 
deal of discussion in the House today 
about the ability of the States to pay mil- 
lions of dollars for the food stamp pro- 
gram if the committee amendment on 
cost sharing is enacted into law. Accord- 
ing to the information I have obtained, 
only 13 States of the 41 States now par- 
ticipating in the program finance the 
administrative costs of the food stamp 
program; most of the States pass along 
to the counties part or all of the admin- 
istrative costs of the food stamp program. 

In 13 States, the local governmental 
unit has to finance every single aspect of 
the cost of participation in the food 
stamp program, so an amendment re- 
quiring 20-percent sharing by the States 
of the value of the bonus coupons would 
mean millions of dollars in additional 
costs to the taxpayers of those counties 
which have the food stamp program in 
States like Alabama, Mississippi, Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, and so forth. I am 
submitting herewith a list of the partici- 
pating States divided according to the 
manner in which they now finance the 
State-local share of the administrative 
costs of food stamp participation: 

Foop STAMP PROGRAM—SOURCES USED IN 
Srates To FINANCE Costs OF INTRASTATE 
ADMINISTRATION 
I. In the following 13 States, State funds 

finance certification and cowpon issuance 

costs: 


Alaska Michigan? 
Arkansas New Mexico 
Connecticut Utah 

District of Columbia Vermont 

Ha wall Washington 
Kentucky 1 West Virginia 
Illinois 


In some counties, there is a one-time pay- 
ment made by the counties at the time the 
program is inaugurated. 

*If counties elect to contract with banks 


n the anticipated annual rate of bonus coupons expendi- 

tures by States at the end of the 1967 8 together with 
beyond the 

neral intentions of various States in requesting further 


year 1967, based u 


II. In the following 16 States, certification 
and coupon issuance costs are shared by 
State and local governmental units: 


Georgia Ohio 
Indiana Oregon 
Louisiana Pennsylvania 
Maine Rhode Island 
Missouri Tennessee 
New York Texas 

North Carolina Virginia 
North Dakota Wisconsin 


A wide variety of cost-sharing arrange- 
ments are in effect. In some instances, State 
and local governmental units finance a set 
percentage of both certification and issuance 
costs. Under this type of cost sharing, the 
most typical share paid by the county or oth- 
er local governmental unit is 50 percent, In 
other cases, State funds finance certification 
costs and the county or other local govern- 
mental unit finances the cost of issuing the 
coupons. In still other cases, the share to be 
paid by the county or local governmental 
units varies in accordance with a State- 
established criterion of financial ability. 

III. In the following 13 States, the county 
(or other local governmental unit) finances 
all certification and issuance costs: 


Alabama Mississippi 
California Montana ê 
Colorado Nebraska 

Iowa New Jersey 
Kansas South Carolina 
Maryland Wyoming * 
Minnesota 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I will be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I also 
wish to compliment the gentlewoman 
from Missouri for the gallant and very 
excellent fight she has made for this 
worthy cause and to associate myself 
in any way I can with her efforts. 


to issue coupons, the county must bear 60 
percent of such contract costs. 

Under certain limited conditions, some 
State funds may be made available. 


Only limited data are available on the State and local cost of intrastate program 
ible further program administration. These data indicate that in a 7 ape county such costs approximate 7 
perono of the value of bonus coupons; thus, State and local adm 
n estimated at 7 percent of the total value of the bonus coupons. 


inistrative costs have 


Mr. Chairman, I supported the Food 
Stamp Act of 1964 and I rise to its sup- 
port today. 

I opposed in 1964 the provision requir- 
ing the States to contribute 50 percent 
of the cost of the bonus coupons and I 
oppose the 20-percent participation fea- 
ture today. 

I oppose it because it would make the 
cost of this program prohibitive to locali- 
ties. As presently operating, the food 
stamp plan is no handout from Wash- 
ington. States and localities must spend 
their own tax revenues to cooperate in 
this program. They must maintain a 
staff to certify applicant households. 
They must maintain offices at which 
coupon sales are made. They must fi- 
nance the handling, storing, and ac- 
counting for food coupons, These costs 
mount up—and with the present demand 
on local revenues—no locality is going 
to enter this program if the cost-sharing 
provision prevails. 

Far too often, the need is the great- 
est in those areas which can least af- 
ford it even at present costs to the 
localities. 

The food stamp program is no longer 
an experiment. It is a proven, tested, and 
accepted method of translating our 
highly developed agricultural skills into 
higher nutritional levels for this Nation’s 
less fortunate. 

Perhaps the very success of this pro- 
gram has worked adversely to its interest 
here in the Congress, I dare say that no 
new program since 1960 has produced 
less critical congressional mail in pro- 
portion to its size than has the food 
stamp program. It has been a model of 
administrative simplicity. I have heard 
no new criticism of this program since 
its inception. 

The program is working and working 
well. Let us not kill it because of its 
success. 
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Food stamp program—A projection of the value of bonus coupons that could be issued in the various States in the fiscal year 1970 and the 


costs to the various States 


Projections for fiscal year 1970 


Cost to States (or localities) 


Total value 


Projections for fiscal year 1970 


Cost to States (or localities) 


of bonus 
coupons ! 


20 percent 

matching of 
bonus 

coupons ! 


States 
Total value 

of bonus 20 percent 

coupons ! matching of 
bonus 

coupons ! 

$1, 400, 000 
80, 

2, 800, 000 
8, 200, 000 
800, 000 
300, 000 
620, 000 
2, 100, 000 
100, 000 
3, 200, 000 
500, 000 1, 100, 000 
„000, 000 600, 000 
1, 000, 000 200, 000 
19, 000, 000 3, 800, 000 
17, 000, 000 3, 400, 000 
750, 000 150, 000 
3, 000, 000 600, 000 
3, 000, 000 600, 000 
11, 000, 000 2, 200, 000 
6, 000, 000 1, 200, 000 
23, 000, 000 4, 600, 000 
4, 500, 000 900, 000 
750, 000 150, 000 


States 
Adminis- 
trative Total 
costs * 
$490, 000 $1, 890, 000 Nebraska 
28, 000 108, Nevada 
New Hampshire 
980, 000 3,780,000 || New Jersey 
1, 120, 000 4,320, 000 ew NI 
280, 000 1, 080,000 || New Vork. 
105, 000 405,000 || North Carolina. 
North Dakota. 
217, 000 837,000. Ohio 
Oklahoma 
735, 000 2,835, 000 Oregon 
35, . Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island 
1, 120, 000 4,320, 000 || South Carolina 
385, 1,485, 000 || South Dak 
210, 000 810, 000 || Tennessee.. 
70, 270, Teras 
1,330, 000 5, 180,000 || Utah. 
1. 190, 000 4, 590,000 || Vermont. 
52, 500 202, 500 is. 
210, 000 810,000 || Washingto: 
210, 000 810,000 || West Virginia. 
770, 000 2, 970. 000 — — 
420, 000 1, 620, 000 || WVyomn g 
1, 610, 000 6, 210, 000 
315, 000 1, 215, 000 N 
52, 500 202, 500 


8 


888888 


888888 


$3, 
K 
22, 
9, 
25, 


835388: 8 


888882 
88888 
888888 


1, 000, 000 200, 000 70, 000 270,000 
21, 000, 000 4, 200, 000 1. 470, 000 5,870, 000 
2, 500, 000 500, 000 175, 000 675, 000 
6, 500, 000 1, 300, 000 455, 000 755, 000 
500, 000 100, 000 35, 000 000 
15, 000, 000 3, 100, 000 1, 085, 000 000 
3, 500, 000 700, 000 245, 000 000 
1, 000, 000 200, 000 70, 000 000 
750, 000 150, 000 52, 500 500 
4, 500, 000 900, 000 315, 000 000 
4, 000, 000 800, 000 280, 000 000 
12, 000, 000 2,400, 000 840, 000 000 
6,000, 000 1, 200, 000 420, 000 000 
750, 000 150, 000 52, 500 500 
320, 000, 000 64, 000, 000 22, 400, 000 000 


1 This estimate is based upon the anticipated annual rate of bonus coupons expendi- 


2 Only limited data are available on the State and local cost of intrastate program 


tures by States at the end of the 1967 fiscal year, together with ble further program administration. These data indicate that in a typical county such costs aj im: 
io 3 1967, based upon PP y pproximate 


expans 


m in the various States for periods beyond the 


7 percent of the value of bonus cou 


ms; thus, State and local administrative costs 


present information as to the 1 7 intentions of various States in requesting further have been estimated at 7 percent of the total value of the bonus coupons. 


program expansion in 1968 and later years. 


INDIVIDUAL Views or THOMAS S. FOLEY 


I concur with the majority report that the 
Food Stamp Program should be continued 
and further expanded. 

I am opposed to the committee amendment 
that would require, beginning July 1, 1969, 
that States or localities match 20 percent of 
the bonus cost of the coupons, in addition 
to the cost of intrastate program administra- 
tion. That provision would make the pro- 
gram largely inoperative. 

1. States are now sorely pressed to find 
the revenues to support their basic public as- 
sistance and general relief programs. In fact, 
the principal need for a Federal food assist- 
ance program stems from the fact that States 
and localities have been unable to finance & 
public assistance program that would pro- 
vide a minimum level of food consumption 
for low-income families. 

2. The States that now are most in need 
of the Food Stamp Program are the States 
that are now not taking full advantage of 
the available Federal moneys for public as- 
sistance because they have been unable to 
raise the required State or local tax funds. 
Therefore, the committee amendment will 
work to foreclose such States from taking 
advantage of the Food Stamp Program. 

3. The States would have the alternative 
of passing on such costs to local political sub- 
divisions. But, again, this would mean that 
the communities most in need of the Food 
Stamp Program would be the ones that 
would be least able to raise the required 
funds. 

4, The States and/or localities now are re- 
quired to finance the costs of program ad- 
ministration. The Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates that such costs typically run 
to about 7 percent of the value of the bonus 
coupons, In fact, during the committee hear- 
ings, it was reported that some of the locali- 
ties which need the program have found it 
difficult to raise the funds that are required 
to cover these costs. To believe, therefore, 
that they could absorb 20 percent of the 
subsidy cost itself is unrealistic. 

5. About 60 percent of the people now par- 
ticipating in the Food Stamp Program are 


receiving welfare grants under State or local 
relief funds, It is out of these grants that the 
families are purchasing their food coupons. 
So States and localities are also indirectly 
contributing significant sums to the pro- 
gram—in the form of the moneys used by 
welfare people to make regular coupon pur- 
chases, 

6, It will be necessary for such States to 
contribute to the cost of the bonus coupons 
for both families receiving public assistance 
and to those families not receiving public as- 
sistance. Many of these latter families are 
not on public assistance because the State 
has been unable to finance a welfare pro- 
gram that was broad enough to meet their 
needs. For example, less than half the States 
have been able to take advantage of the ex- 
panded aid to dependent children with un- 
employed parents (ADC-UP) even though 
that broader program has been authorized 
since 1961. Therefore, it is unrealistic to be- 
lieve those States would find it possible to 
meet the food stamp matching requirements 
proposed by the committee. 

7. The adverse impact of this committee 
amendment is immediate—not something 
that will be faced 2 years from now, States 
will not continue to expand a program that 
they know they will have to abandon by 1969. 

8. The Food Stamp Program has been a 
highly popular, effectively operated pro- 
gram. Its purpose has been well defined and 
it has been operated in a manner that pre- 
serves its food objectives. Contrary to the 
views of some, it does not lessen the State’s 
responsibility for its basic welfare and relief 
programs. Rather it builds upon those ef- 
forts—increasing the food and nutrition of 
low-income families and is closely connected 
with the objectives of related State programs. 

In summary a requirement that States con- 
tribute 20 percent of the cost of the bonus 
coupons—no matter how logical from the 
standpoint of Federal-State cooperation—is a 
requirement that many States will be un- 
able to meet. They will be forced to return 
to the direct donation of federally owned 
foods which experience has demonstrated is 
far less effective and efficient. This would be 


a serious backward step in the national need 
to make use of our food abundance and the 
productive capacity of our farmers, 

The committee amendment should be re- 
jected. 


Mr, FARBSTEIN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman from Missouri yield 
to me? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to join with the gentlewoman in 
the very fine statement she has made in 
connection with this legislation. For 
myself, I fail to see the necessity or any 
good purpose to be served by the com- 
mittee amendments to the bill. It seems 
to me every good reason would oppose 
those two amendments. I shall do all I 
can to assist the gentlewoman, if she 
sees fit to do so, to oppose them. 

Mr. Chairman, on March 20, the 
House Committee on Agriculture ap- 
proved new authorizing legislation for 
the food stamp program. I wish to ex- 
press my support for this basic legisla- 
tion but more importantly vigorously 
state my opposition to two amendments 
which could effectively kill the entire 
program. The first amendment requires 
that the States participating in the pro- 
gram pay 20 percent of the cost. I be- 
lieve this amendment is unjustified and 
inconsistent with the fundamental pur- 
pose of this program. 

The Food Stamp Act of 1964 has 
proven to be one of the most successful 
national programs in the war against 
poverty. Its purpose is to increase the 
food-buying power of low-income per- 
sons. It allows needy families in par- 
ticipating programs the opportunity to 
improve their diet by obtaining more and 
better food. 
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The response to this program has ex- 
ceeded expectations. In 1964, some 351,- 
000 persons were participating in 43 pilot 
programs in 22 States. By the end of 
June 1967, the Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates that program participa- 
tion will have grown to 2 million people 
in 875 programs. 

The citizens I have the honor of rep- 
resenting in the 19th Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York, have not yet had an 
opportunity to participate in this pro- 
gram. But last October, New York State 
requested the program for New York City 
hoping to begin in July of this year. So 
I can tell you what this program will 
mean to the city and subsequently to the 
poor people of my district. 

About 200,000 persons of low income in 
New York City can expect to be eligible 
for the food stamp plan. Some estimates 
of eligible citizens ran as high as 700,000. 
Taking the more conservative figure of 
200,000, one can expect the program to 
add $10-15 million in purchasing power 
to these citizens. At this level of par- 
ticipation, the 20-percent State require- 
ment would cost New York State about 
$4.4 million in additional costs. 

On a national level, this 20-percent 
requirement would cost all the partici- 
pating States about $40 million a year, 
at a time when States and local govern- 
ments are straining to find the financial 
means to carry out their programs. 

As I stated earlier this 20-percent re- 
quirement is inconsistent with the intent 
of the program. The program is designed 
to help the poor wherever they live by 
raising their food purchasing power. It 
is a national program aimed at elim- 
inating a national problem; that of pro- 
viding a proper diet for needy families. 

This is not a giveaway program, but 
a participating one which requires poor 
families to spend for necessary food be- 
fore Government coupons can be ob- 
tained. It is estimated that on the aver- 
age, a food stamp family investment in 
the program represents about 64 percent 
of the total value of the coupons they re- 
ceive each month. In addition, the pro- 
gram makes use of private food stores 
by allowing these needy families to buy 
off the shelf with the participating stores 
receiving payments from the Govern- 
ment. 

Allow me to briefly state my opposi- 
tion to a second amendment. The Food 
Stamp Act was passed in 1964 with a 
3-year authorization. The bill reported 
out by the Committee on Agriculture 
calls for yearly authorization. I cannot 
emphasize enough the need for a contin- 
uing program, one which allows for plan- 
ning and provides some assurance for 
poor people that the program will not be 
open to yearly political maneuvering. 
The original 1967 administration bill 
called for an open end authorization. I 
believe we should give this proposal care- 
ful consideration. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, the food 
stamp program has proven to be a suc- 
cess. It has increased the food purchas- 
ing power of needy families. The over- 
whelming participation of States in this 
program indicates their support. I sin- 
cerely urge that all Members of the 
House, regardless of political parties, 
give this measure their close attention 
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and hope that they will join me in vot- 
ing against these crippling amendments. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. 
SulLLIvaNI, who is the chairman of the 
Consumer Affairs Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. I am a member of that subcom- 
mittee, and I want to compliment the 
gentlewoman for the genuine effort she 
is making on behalf of the consumers of 
America. I rise to urge my colleagues to 
vote against all crippling amendments 
and to support the gentlewoman by vot- 
ing no“ on the committee amendment 
to require the States to pay 20 percent of 
the cost of the bonus coupons. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, this program, of course, 
while a charity program, really does not 
reach the people who are most entitled to 
charity. 

Mr. Chairman, every time that this 
program and its operations move into an 
area, the commodity program has to 
move out. The commodity program is for 
the people who have no other food. The 
food stamp program is for the person 
who has food but who does not have a 
well-balanced diet. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion 
that we should take care of the people 
who do not have a well-balanced diet. 
But I do not feel or believe that we 
should take care of them at the expense 
of eliminating those people who do not 
have any funds with which to buy food 
stamps. If one does not have any money, 
one cannot purchase food stamps and 
therefore one cannot participate in this 
program at all. The person who does not 
have money and does not have food, in 
my opinion, should be taken care of first. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the reasons this 
program is going to escalate rather fast 
is because that up to the present time— 
before the Poage amendment was at- 
tached to this bill requiring 20-percent 
participation by the States—the States 
would certainly certify everyone in the 
world whom they felt could possibly 
qualify to participate in this program, 
because it did not cost the States any- 
thing. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion if we re- 
quire the States to pay or contribute a 
small part of this program, the States 
are going to be a little more careful as to 
whom they certify and people who are 
actually entitled to participate in the 
program will receive more of an oppor- 
tunity to come under its provisions. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
we will not have nearly as many free- 
loaders if the proposed program is 
adopted, because if they have to con- 
tribute to the extent of paying $1 out of 
every $5, the States will make sure that 
these people are actually eligible for par- 
ticipation under the program. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. BELCHER. Yes. 

Mr. RESNICK. I feel that the gentle- 
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man from Oklahoma must be aware of 
the Members of the other body making 
a trip down South not too long ago—it 
was a bipartisan subcommittee—who 
found that there were people receiving 
no food at all under any type program, 
whether it be the commodity program 
or the food stamp program. 

I am sure further that the gentleman 
knows this group found people actually 
suffering from malnutrition, people who 
were not receiving any food at all. 

Now, would not the gentleman agree 
that if these conditions exist today when 
States do not have to contribute 20 per- 
cent, the condition is going to become 
that much worse when they have to con- 
tribute the prescribed 20 percent as con- 
tained in this legislation? 

Mr. BELCHER. I would say to the 
gentleman from New York that under 
the present program with no participa- 
tion on the part of the States, the gen- 
tleman will find everyone participating 
in this program, and we will not ever be 
able to support any other program which 
takes care of the person who does not 
have anything. 

The reason, in those States that the 
committee found they were not receiv- 
ing any kind of food, was because the 
food stamp plan was in operation in 
those areas and no other plan was in 
operation ; is that not correct? 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BELCHER. Yes. I yield further to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RESNICK. No; I would have to 
disagree with my distinguished col- 
league. 

Mr. BELCHER. What States were in- 
volved? 

Mr. RESNICK. I am speaking partic- 
ularly of the State of Mississippi where 
there were commodity programs avall- 
able in some counties and food stamp 
programs available in other counties. 
However, under both programs, as it 
turned out, the State would not certify 
anyone as being eligible for participa- 
tion. This condition existed when it was 
not costing the State anything but the 
administrative cost involved in the pro- 


gram. 

The point I would like to have the 
gentleman answer if he would, that if 
in States like these, who are the poorest 
States, where they are not certifying 
people when it is not costing them any- 
thing, what is going to happen when it 
starts costing 20 percent as the State’s 
share? That is my question. 

Mr. BELCHER. I would say to the 
gentleman when it starts costing 20 per- 
cent, the gentleman can rest assured 
those people who are certified will be 
worthy participants. And you are going to 
find out if this program goes on, like it 
is now, that there is going to be a scan- 
dal among the people who are certified 
because we will find these rolls loaded 
down in some of the States, and the food 
stamp program is going to face a scandal 
on some of the other aspects of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. RESNICK. I would like to point 
out, if the gentleman will yield further, 
that zero minus 20 percent is still zero, 
and that if these people are not being 
certified by the States when it is not 
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costing the States anything, then the 
situation will definitely become much 
worse. 

Mr. BELCHER. I would say to the 
gentleman that in those States where 
they do not put the worthy people on 
the rolls, regardless of whether it costs 
them any money or not, then I would 
say I do not believe there is any hope for 
that State, I be not care what kind of 

rogram you have. 
* Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr, FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman has raised the problem about the 
unrestricted use of food stamps by the 
States without restriction, and extending 
the use of the food stamps to many peo- 
ple who are not entitled to them, which 
is also noted in the gentleman’s con- 
cern. 

However, I would ask the gentleman if 
it is not true that the gentleman and 
the committee propose an authoriza- 
tion ceiling on the appropriation as the 
first limitation the Federal Government 
would be allowed to expend? 

Mr. BELCHER. One hundred and 
ninety-five million dollars. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, is it not 
also true that under the proposed new 
program which the committee has sent 
to the floor the Secretary of Agriculture 
retains authority to review the criteria 
by which the States determine eligibility 
of the participants under the program. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. BELCHER. I am not sure about 
that. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the gentleman will find the present law 
requires the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the State authorities to agree upon the 
criteria before they begin making the 
expenditures, which of course does give 
the Secretary of Agriculture the right to 
review the criteria before there is any 
money expended. 

Mr. FOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I merely wanted to state 
that it is my feeling that there is a 
legitimate right on the part of the House 
of Representatives and the committee to 
set some limitations on these programs, 
which is done by an authorization limi- 
tation, and that there is some obligation 
on the part of the Federal Government 
to review the criteria established by the 
States, which is done with the Secretary 
of Agriculture’s concurrence, but I do op- 
pose, as I will state later, this 20-percent 
requirement which I believe is inappro- 
priate. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. If I under- 
stood the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Resnick], he was referring to the State 
of Mississippi. These destitute, unfor- 
tunate people do not have any money. 
I would ask the gentleman if they do not 
have any money then the food stamp pro- 
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gram does not do them a bit of good, does 
it? 

Mr. BELCHER. Not at all. 

I would say to my good friend, a mem- 
ber of the committee, that we put a limi- 
tation of $195 million on this. But, now, 
let us not kid ourselves into believing that 
$195 million is going to remain forever, 
because as these programs are taken up 
by the States we are going to find peo- 
ple, just like the gentlewoman who spoke 
earlier and who had been opposed to the 
bill 2 years ago, but now has changed 
over and is for it, as these programs are 
stretched out you are going to find vari- 
ous Members of the House who will dis- 
cover that the people back home will 
have found that others have gotten on 
the gravy train and then they want to 
get on the bandwagon also. And there will 
be no limitation to the program, and 
this program will grow to $2.5 billion. I 
am sure the gentleman knows that just 
as I do. 

Mr. FOLEY, Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield to me once more, at this 
point I would like to comment on this 
remark. I think the gentleman could raise 
a valid concern that the States would 
run away with this program if there were 
no authorization limitation, and no Ap- 
propriation Committee review, or no Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to say what the 
qualifications and criteria should be. 

If the Congress wishes to extend the 
program, that is its own judgment to 
make. All I am saying to the gentleman, 
it is not in the power of the States to 
extend this program without a limitation 
of their own action. There must be a 
concurrence of both the Federal and 
State Government. 

Mrs, MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs. MAY. The gentleman, I believe, 
is referring to my support of this bill this 
time and I would not want the record to 
remain, inferring that for political rea- 
sons I changed my vote. I think my origi- 
nal position of nonsupport of the bill at 
that time shows that I spoke in favor of 
the principle of the food stamp approach 
as being better than the direct distribu- 
tion approach and less wasteful. Now 
with the proper safeguards which were 
not in the original food stamp program, 
Iam basing my support this year on that 
and not on any other consideration. 

Mr. BELCHER. Then let me ask the 
gentlewoman this question: Without the 
20-percent provision you would not sup- 
port the bill? 

Mrs. MAY. That is correct. 

Mr. BELCHER. I think you might find 
that with respect to a lot of Members. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DOLE, I agree with the gentleman 
from Oklahoma and I would point out 
that on page 30 of the committee report 
there is the statement or report of the 
Library of Congress in response to a 
letter that I directed to the Library of 
Congress about Federal participation in 
other welfare programs. 

I think you will find the actual par- 
ticipation by the Federal Government, of 
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course, is 100 percent, spent on this pro- 
gram, and it is going to drop down to 80 
percent, but still much higher than any 
other program. 

I can point to the old-age assistance 
program where the present Federal share 
estimate for 1968 is about 65 percent. 

The aid to families with dependent 
children, where the present Federal par- 
ticipation in 1968 is estimated to be 56 
percent. 

The aid to the blind, where the Federal 
share for 1968 is estimated at 55 percent. 

The aid to permanently and totally 
disabled, where the Federal share in 1968 
is estimated to be 64.7 percent. 

The medical program, where the Fed- 
eral share for 1968 is estimated at 5314 
percent, 

I do not think we are making any 
drastic change insofar as general welfare 
programs are concerned and I agree with 
the gentleman from Oklahoma that if 
the States do participate, even as low as 
20 percent, and I think it should have 
been 40 percent, there is going to be 
closer cooperation from people in Mis- 
sissippi over areas that really need more. 

Mr. BELCHER. The gentleman who 
just spoke offered an amendment provid- 
ing for 40 percent. There was another 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas and that was reduced to 20 
percent. 

I think the essential part of it is to 
make the States partly responsible for 
this program and you are going to have 
a much better program and I think it 
will last a lot longer, and there will be a 
whole lot less scandals and there will be 
a more efficiently operated program than 
if you just turn the thing wide open, The 
mere fact that Congress gets to review 
what happens will put no limitation on 
the funds whatsoever. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. The gentleman has 
made the suggestion of possible scandals. 
I wonder if the gentleman is aware of 
the fact that of the 63,000 stores that 
have been operating these programs, only 
79 out of the 63,000 have been in diffi- 
culty because of possible scandals. 

I do not think there is another pro- 
gram that is as forthright and as honest 
in the entire purview of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and any State government or 
municipal government. This program in 
my opinion, in view of the facts and fig- 
ures I have just outlined, is the finest and 
most honest program of any program 
that the Government has participated in 
for the moment. In view of the fact that 
these are the results of a failure or rather 
where there has been a lack of any State 
contribution, it is a condition that should 
be continued. I do not think people 
should be compelled to go on relief be- 
fore they can get food stamps, before 
they can buy food stamps. 

Mr. BELCHER. Would the gentleman 
say that you would rather take care of 
middle-class people rather than those on 
relief; and should you not take care of 
one rather than the other? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I did not say any- 
thing about middle-class people. There is 
a difference between somebody on relief 
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and somebody who is just above relief. 
Because your school lunch programs of 
various kinds are distributed to individ- 
uals who may not be on relief. These are 
just those who are on the borderline and 
I do not think, and at least experience 
has shown, that a middle-class individ- 
ual will demean himself in order to take 
advantage of what amounts to a handout. 

Mr. BELCHER. I would say to the gen- 
tleman from New York that in view of 
the fact that the program has been so 
free of scandal, let us keep it that way. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. That is exactly cor- 
rect. Let the States stay out of it. Let 
us not compel the States to contribute, 
and we will have a good program. 

Mr. BELCHER. I would hate to tell the 
people back home that there would be 
more scandal when they participated in 
handling the program than when they 
can get it for nothing. That does not 
stand to reason. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. RESNICK. The gentleman pointed 
out, and rightly so, that there are many 
States and counties where the people do 
not have money for food stamps at all. 
As the gentleman will recall, members 
from both parties in the subcommittee 
came back outraged at this and asked 
the Office of Economic Opportunity to 
provide some aid to these people. The 
one forum that was felt could provide 
aid to these people was providing them 
with food stamps. Again I point out we 
are not talking about middle class, un- 
less there is middle-class hunger. We are 
talking about the people who have no 
food. 

The Members came back and suggested 
that the food stamps be distributed be- 
cause it was the only way to get their 
food to those people. 

How are we going to accomplish this 
if a State which has refused to provide 
anything should be asked to provide 20 
percent? I cannot understand that. I cer- 
tainly wish the gentleman would en- 
lighten me. 

Mr. BELCHER. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that if this is a good program, not 
many States would refuse to invest $1 
to get a very good State program for their 
States. If they do, the administration of 
that State should be changed. 

Mr. RESNICK. I disagree with the 
gentleman. I do not have those powers 
and neither does the gentleman. 

Mr. BELCHER. But I do have the pow- 
er to make a State administration keep 
its relief rolls honest, and that is what 
I intend to do as far as this bill is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BELCHER. I would suggest to the 
gentleman that he get a little of his own 
time, for I believe I have been kind in 
yielding. 

Mr. RESNICK. I want to thank the 
gentleman for his cooperation. 

Mr. BELCHER. Here is another point 
we ought to take into consideration be- 
fore we weep too much about this. The 
legislation in regard to the 20 percent 
would not go into effect until July 1, 1969. 
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There will be a long time in which to look 
at how this program is working before it 
actually goes into effect in 1969. 

I opposed this bill 2 years ago when we 
passed it. I am opposed to it now. I do 
not think it is the right type of relief pro- 
gram. I think that in the first place, be- 
fore you take care of people who already 
have food and try to give them a better 
balanced diet, that you first ought to take 
care of those people who are absolutely 
hungry and do not have any food what- 
soever. Every time that you bring in the 
food stamp plan you take care of people 
who have money in their pocket and you 
absolutely eliminate those who do not 
have. In any charitable program I have 
ever known of you first give food to those 
who are hungry before you take care of 
the person who does not have a balanced 
diet. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. FOLEY. Why does not the gentle- 
man propose an amendment which would 
provide for both programs? The gentle- 
man has not offered such an amendment 
in the committee or on the floor. If he is 
concerned about the impoverished and 
that they ought to have food aid and the 
program should be allowed to continue, 
why not provide for both programs? 

Mr. BELCHER. In the first place, in 
my opinion we have had a commodity 
program that has not worked perfectly, 
most assuredly, but it has fed a whole 
lot of hungry people. We have had a 
school lunch program which has fed a 
whole lot of hungry people. We have had 
a milk program which has fed many peo- 
ple. If we keep taking on new $2 billion 
programs, some day there will not be 
any money for anyone. 

In my opinion, with the war on, with 
money the tightest it has been and with 
a huge deficit facing us, we should first 
take care of those people in this country 
who do not have food before we worry 
about those who may not have a bal- 
anced diet. 

Mr. FOLEY. Does the gentleman feel 
that this country is too poor a country to 
afford to see that all the people who are 
in the lower income group have an ade- 
quate and nutritious diet? Is that what 
the gentleman suggests? 

Mr. BELCHER. I would say, first, we 
have to win a war or there will not be any 
food or anything else for anyone here. In 
my opinion, second, we have got to take 
care of those people who have no food 
whatsoever. Then if we have money 
enough left after this huge deficit, we 
can proceed from there. 

And another thing: Every single time 
we adopt one of these programs, it in- 
creases the cost of living of every single 
worker in this country. The cost of liv- 
ing is already pretty high. Maybe we can 
afford these, but the people who buy 
groceries I do not believe can afford them. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield, not for a statement, but 
just for a question? 

Mr. BELCHER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman said he voted against this 2 
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years ago. Two years ago we did not 
have the problems we are having now in 
Vietnam. Would the gentleman admit he 
is against this program, and not use the 
war in Vietnam as an excuse? 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, we were 
running a deficit 2 years ago, we were 
running a deficit 4 years ago, 6 years 
ago, and 10 years ago, and we are con- 
tinuing to raise deficits, and the cost of 
living is continuing to go up every day. 
We have more inflation, people are pay- 
ing more taxes than they ever have, and 
every time we vote an extra dollar out 
of this House, we just increase the cost 
of living for those people who are earning 
their own living and educating their own 
children, Maybe they do not have a bal- 
anced diet, but they are doing what they 
can by the sweat of their own brow. 
Every time we take a dollar away from 
those workers and increase the cost of 
living to them, we are helping one group, 
but we are hurting the other. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe I have yielded 
the gentleman from New York about one- 
third of my time, and I believe that is 
his quota. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. REs- 
NICK], 5 minutes for a continuation of 
his statement. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, first, I 
would like to thank the gentleman from 
Oklahoma for haying been so courteous 
in yielding to me, but I believe that is 
the purpose of this time—to debate the 
issues and to try to get some answers to 
some very perplexing questions, 

I would be very happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma at this time 
if he would answer this question: If the 
program is not operating now in the State 
of Oklahoma, why is it not operating? 
Would the gentleman not know more 
about it if it were operating? Is it possi- 
ble that in the State of Oklahoma they 
do not know about the program? 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not believe I have been in the Committee 
of Agriculture for 17 years without know- 
ing about the food stamp plan, because, 
as the gentlewoman said, 13 years ago 
she started talking about it, and I have 
been hearing about it ever since. 

Mr. RESNICK. But it is not operating 
in the State of Oklahoma, and I would 
like to ask the gentleman again, if it is 
not operating in Oklahoma today, when 
it would not cost the State of Oklahoma 
anything, except the cost of the food 
stamps 

Mr. BELCHER. No, sir. 

Mr. RESNICK. If the gentleman will 
permit me to finish my sentence, I would 
like to say that if the State of Oklahoma, 
the great State of Oklahoma, is not par- 
ticipating today when it does not cost 
anything, what is going to happen when 
this program costs 20 percent? I would 
say further, surely the great State of 
Oklahoma and its distinguished Repre- 
sentatives do not put the State of Okla- 
homa in the same economic class as some 
of our Southern States, where people are 
actually going hungry. 

Mr. BELCHER. Yes; but they are go- 
ing hungry because they have the food 
stamp program and do not have the com- 
modity program, and there is no way for 
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them to get anything to eat. In Okla- 
homa we have kept the commodity pro- 
gram to take care of those people who 
are actually poor, and we have not taken 
care of those people who would just want 
a little better diet. We have taken care 
of first things first in Oklahoma. 

By the way, the gentleman says it does 
not cost anything. I would have the gen- 
tleman know we pay a great deal of in- 
come tax to the Federal Government, 
and we in Oklahoma know that the 
things from Congress and from the Fed- 
eral Government do not come like a free 
lunch. 

Mr. RESNICK. I thank the gentleman 
for his observations. I would like now 
to make a few of my own. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RESNICK, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman has on several occasions referred 
to the “Southern States” disparagingly. 
I wonder if the gentleman is not aware 
that there have been reports even in the 
press of this Nation and not from some 
self-seeking and self-appointed commis- 
sion or committee which on its own un- 
dertook to dig into some kind of scandals, 
to the effect that even in the great city 
of New York and other great cities of 
the North that there are people who 
sometimes go hungry. 

Mr. RESNICK. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that I do not like to use generic 
terms like “the South.” I could name 
the States in particular: Mississippi, 
Alabama, South Carolina. 

I would say to the gentleman that we 
in the North know we do have short- 
comings. This is the reason why we are 
backing the food stamp program for all 
we can, to try to eliminate these short- 
comings. 

The problems we face, I say to my dis- 
tinguished chairman, include the one 
that there are States not trying to help 
these poor and destitute people. 

I am sure the gentleman would agree 
with me that food is not a luxury, but 
if we listened to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma one would get the impression 
that we were putting out these stamps 
for liquor or TV sets or automobiles. 

This is for food. We are trying to feed 
people. 

I say to the gentleman that I, in my 
study, have learned that the problem is 
not alone with the States, but also with 
the individual counties. In some States, 
such as in Mississippi, some counties will 
18 their poor and other counties will 
not. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RESNICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. The statements to which 
the gentleman has referred are from a 
self-appointed commission which set out 
to prove certain facts and announced 
what they were going to prove before 
they got any evidence. I just wonder if 
that kind of self-serving evidence is the 
best the gentleman can produce here. 

I do not live east of the Mississippi 
River. I live a long ways west of the 
States the gentleman named. I do not 
believe my State is any better or any 
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worse than the average State on this 
score. There are hungry people in Texas, 
and there are well-fed people in Texas. 
By and large, we try to do a good job in 
Texas. I am sure that the people of New 
York State try to care for their needy, 
but it is still possible to find hungry peo- 
ple there if you go looking for them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

I would hope that the gentleman, rath- 
er than attack certain sections of our 
country, would seek to improve the con- 
ditions in those sections and recognize 
that there is some evil in all sections of 
the country. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RESNICK. I do not have much 
time, and I cannot yield to the gentle- 
man unless he will yield me some time. 

Mr. BELCHER. I yielded about one- 
third of my time to the gentleman pre- 
viously, but I will yield an additional 
2 minutes. 

Mr. RESNICK. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. The gentleman ad- 
mits that the State of New York has 
some shortcomings. I believe that one 
of the greatest shortcomings it has had 
is not being willing to pay 20 percent of 
the 100 percent of the bill to take care 
of the people of that State. I expect that 
is one of the greatest shortcomings the 
State would have. 

Mr. RESNICK. I have to disagree with 
the gentleman. 

I point out to the gentleman once again 
that we are talking about food. Anyone 
who reads the Recor tomorrow morning 
and pays attention to the remarks would 
get the impression that food is some sort 
of luxury. If anyone overseas were to 
read this debate he would be amazed 
that here in the great land of plenty we 
are debating whether or not to provide 
food for hungry people. 

I point out that this is basically what 
we are saying. Are we going to vote for 
this and provide some people who ordi- 
narily would be hungry or would have 
inadequate diets a decent standard of 
eating, or are we going to say, No. We 
made ours. You make yours.” 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RESNICK. I am glad to yield to 
the gentlewoman from Missouri, 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I should like to state 
some facts about food from the latest 
report I have, which is January 1967. 
This report states that the commodity 
distribution program in the State of 
Mississippi is now distributing direct 
food, free food, to 69 counties of Missis- 
sippi, while only 14 of the counties have 
the food stamp program. So the people 
are being distributed food under the di- 
rect distribution program in those 69 
counties. 

Mr. RESNICK. I thank the gentle- 
woman, 

I should like to use the remainder of 
my time to point out to my distinguished 
chairman that I did not get up here to 
start the Civil War all over again. The 
fact remains that certain of our South- 
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ern States are not taking advantage of 
this program. They simply refuse to face 
their responsibilities. They place the re- 
sponsibility directly at the doorstep of 
the Federal Government. If they cannot 
afford the stamps when they are free how 
can they afford to pay 20 percent of the 
cost? 

Then, when the Federal Government 
does not have the tools to work with 
this, the Federal Government winds up 
being blamed for hungry people in this 
great United States. These are the facts. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RESNICK, Yes, I will be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. DOLE. I am wondering: Do you 
feel the States share a responsibility at 
all in the food stamp program? 

Mr. RESNICK. I certainly do, They 
share the responsibility to get it distrib- 
uted, and they are not even doing that. 

Mr. DOLE. Who do you want to pay 
for that? 

Mr. RESNICK. No. I just point out 
that the situation is bad enough now. Let 
us not aggravate it any more. If the 
great State of South Carolina cannot 
distribute food stamp when they are not 
costing anything, then what is going to 
happen to the poor people of the great 
State of South Carolina when it costs 
them 20 percent? 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. GOODLING]. 

Mr. GOODLING., Mr. Chairman, when 
I listen to the debate I begin to think 
that we no longer have any food pro- 
grams in the United States. Let me just 
very briefly quote from a statement of 
the Secretary of Agriculture on March 3, 
1967: 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman 
reported today that U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture food assistance programs were avail- 
able to needy people and schoolchildren in 
more communities during the first half of 
fiscal 1967 (July-December 1966) than dur- 
ing the same period a year earlier. 

At the end of December 1966, 1,498 coun- 
ties and 114 cities were distributing USDA 
foods to needy families. In addition, USDA’s 
Food Stamp Program functioned in another 
477 areas. In the same month of 1965, the 
Secretary said, foods were being distributed 
in 1,606 counties and 247 cities, while the 
Food Stamp Program was available in 191 
areas. 


At this time we have in force a com- 
modity distribution program. The Comp- 
troller General of the United States made 
@ survey in three counties in Pennsylva- 
nia recently. I would like to read from 
this report. This is a report submitted by 
the Comptroller General to the Congress 
of the United States in February 1967: 

We found evidence which indicated that 
37, 40, and 32 percent of the families respec- 
tively were ineligible to receive commodities 
primarily because their incomes or available 
resources exceeded the limitations established 
by the States. In addition we found 15 fam- 
ilies or 7 percent of the 225 families in the 
three counties received more commodities 
than they were entitled to because reductions 
in family size had not been reported. 


Then the report goes on to say: 

Because of these irregularities the cost to 
the Federal Government over a 3-month pe- 
riod ran between $182,000 and $602,000. 
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I think we can expect the same irreg- 
ularities will probably prevail under the 
food stamp program. 

We are told over and over again that 
our gross national product is at an all- 
time high. I do not think that anybody 
can deny that. We are also told it will 
probably go higher. We are also told 
that unemployment is at an alltime low. 
Now, how can we support any program 
that will expand public assistance pro- 
grams when these things prevail; 
namely, when our gross national product 
is at an alltime high and our unemploy- 
ment rate is at an alltime low? I am 
very, very much interested in a report 
that was given to us in the committee. 
This report lists, State by State, the 
amount of money that the various States 
will receive under this proposed pro- 


ram. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe anyone 
in the Congress of the United States 
is willing to admit that the States of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania are among the 
poorer States. We talk about the State 
of Mississippi and how badly off they 
are. Well, personally, I am not willing 
to admit that Pennsylvania, at least, is 
in that condition today, and I do not 
believe that the boys from Ohio are will- 
ing to admit that the State of Ohio is 
in the same position. 

Mr. Chairman, yet under this pro- 
gram—and I hope all the members of 
the Committee will pay attention to 
these figures—poor Ohio is to receive 
$18,363,000, and the next poorest State, 
the State of Pennsylvania, is supposed 
to receive $15,487,000. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, how can one 
justify a thing like that? Personally, I 
cannot. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODLING., Yes, I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to direct the gentleman’s attention 
to a letter which I have just received 
from Gov. James A. Rhodes, of the State 
of Ohio. Here is what the Governor says: 

I am writing to express my concern over 
H.R. 1318, the Food Stamp Authorization 
Bill of 1967. The measure was amended by 
the House Agriculture Committee to limit 
the Food Stamp Program to a 1-year exten- 
sion and to require participating States to 
contribute 20 percent of the bonus value of 
the stamps distributed. 

Under the existing law, the Food Stamp 
Program is funded entirely by the Federal 
Government. Requiring 20 percent State par- 
ticipation would result in severely curtail- 
ing, if not terminating the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram in Ohio. Several million dollars would 
be involved. 

More than 175,000 Ohioans in twenty- 
three of our State’s twenty-four Congres- 
sional Districts presently participate in the 
program. The continuation of its benefits for 
these people is at stake. I urge you to oppose 
these amendment and support the contin- 
uation of the existing food stamp program 
should H.R. 1318 come to the House floor. 


Mr. Chairman, it is my information 
that over $3 million would be involved 
in additional expense to the State of 
Ohio. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
the Governor of Ohio makes it very 
clear that insofar as he is concerned, 
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the food stamp program in the State of 
Ohio is in jeopardy of termination if the 
State is compelled to contribute 20 per- 
cent of the cost of the food stamp pro- 
gram. 

There is no likelihood that Ohio wouid 
contribute in excess of $3 million in 
order to participate. Therefore, I am 
afraid that we would be cut out of this 
program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
an from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BELCHER, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is recognized for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GOODLING. Yes, I yield further 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. As I interpret the letter 
of the Governor of Ohio, the State of 
Ohio would be cut out of the program if 
it were compelled to come up with 
another $3.5 million. 

Mr. GOODLING. In other words, the 
gentleman from Ohio is saying that the 
State of Ohio would not be willing to 
pay 20 percent in order to continue its 
participation in this program? 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I am telling 
the gentleman that the present Gover- 
nor of Ohio, James A. Rhodes, says that 
the State of Ohio would not be likely to 
support it. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODLING. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am very happy to report to the 
Committee that I have received no such 
letter from the Governor of California, 
Governor Reagan, to this effect. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODLING. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, perhaps 
Governor Reagan has not been advised 
about this situation by the finance 
director of Ohio, who as I understand it, 
frequently provides him with financial 
advice. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODLING. I yield further to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Governor 
Reagan is a man who has a high sense 
of fiscal responsibility. He does not ex- 
pect the Federal Government to assume 
100 percent of welfare costs. If the State 
of California chooses to participate in 
this program, I am confident it will ex- 
pect to pay part of the cost. 

Mr. GOODLING. I might say that re- 
cently I received a telegram, or a letter, 
from the secretary of public assistance 
in Pennsylvania, and he told me that it 
would work a hardship upon the State of 
Pennsylvania to pay this proposed 20 
percent. 

I wrote back and told him I thought 
that was just too bad, that the State of 
Pennsylvania could not pay 20 percent 
of this food stamp program, and I did 
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not think it deserved very much consid- 
eration. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to close by say- 
ing what I said previously: I, personally, 
cannot support the expansion of a public 
assistance program at a time when our 
gross national product is at an alltime 
high and at a time when our unemploy- 
ment rate is at an alltime low. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GOODLING. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. I can readily and easily 
understand how the Governor of a State 
would be glad to receive as much money 
from Washington with which to take 
care of his own relief bill costs in order 
that he can expend it on something else. 

I can readily understand why the Gov- 
ernor would be inclined to obtain from 
Washington as much as he can. 

But, Mr. Chairman, those of us who 
represent the national interest must 
realize that consideration must be given 
to the national budget and that we 
should have some consideration for the 
national budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that we, as national legislators, have 
some responsibility to see to it that these 
programs are partially paid for by the 
participating States. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GOODLING. Yes, I yield further 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. I note here that there 
are 13 States where local governments 
finance the certification of the issuance 
cost. So, this, perhaps, may explain why 
we have not heard from these 13 States, 
which include the State of California. 

Mr. BELCHER. I presume if California 
is like Oklahoma, they would like to take 
care of the poor people first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. POAGE, Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Vax KI. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
take this time to tell the Committee a 
little bit about the effect of this pro- 
gram in my area. As a matter of fact, 
the food stamp program is just about the 
only benefit from the agricultural pro- 
grams of this country that flow directly 
to, and have some effect upon, the people 
in my community. 

Mr. Chairman, we were late in my 
community in getting into the food stamp 
program. We entered this program on 
May 1, 1963. This program at first was 
only a pilot program. We now consider it 
one of the most important and most 
successful endeavors of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We believe we have done more 
to fight poverty with the food stamp pro- 
gram than any other Federal program. 

In our community, nearly $19 million 
in free or bonus stamps have been used 
to purchase food in our county since the 
beginning of the program. That is more 
Federal assistance than all the other 
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poverty programs involved in my area. 
But unlike other programs which may 
not directly reach the poor, this money 
through the stamp program has been 
carefully directed in my area to the peo- 
ple who are in need—some 18,000 families 
living on public assistance, and 1,500 
low-income families. This money has 
been used in the satisfaction of basic 
human needs. It has not been a give- 
away program, because the people in- 
volved have had to purchase with their 
own money, or out of their public as- 
sistance grants, the stamps in order to 
be eligible for these free or bonus 
coupons. 

Mr. Chairman, through food stamps, 
the poor in my community have been 
able to increase their food purchases by 
over 25 percent. This program has meant 
more food, milk, fresh meats, fresh 
vegetables to the people in the poverty 
areas of my community. This is the first 
program that combines aid to the poor 
with sound nutrition. This program uses 
the regular channels of distribution, that 
is, the supermarkets or the grocery 
stores. In my community we would suf- 
fer a tragic loss if this program were 
discontinued. 

By the tenor of our Governor's letter, 
it appears quite obvious that he is not 
about to financially support the food 
stamp program. The State of Ohio is not 
about to provide the money this bill would 
require. In Ohio, the 20 percent partici- 
pation would require $3.5 million in State 
revenues to make possible the continua- 
tion of this program. 

Mr. Chairman, this program is the first 
program which has recognized that 75 
percent of the people of poverty in my 
community were not on public assistance. 
We have been able to use food stamps in 
many cases of temporary need where 
families have not had immediate access 
to public assistance, where there was a 
short-term need, and where a sack full 
of groceries would tide the family over. 
We were just beginning in our program 
to extend these benefits to the senior 
citizens who are in need. 

In my area for the month of March 
of this year 17,836 families, or 64,248 
persons, were direct beneficiaries par- 
ticipating in this program, from the roles 
of those eligible for aid for the aged, aid 
to the blind, aid to dependent children, 
aid to dependent children of the unem- 
ployed, and on relief. 

Mr. Chairman, in my county since this 
program has gone into effect, there have 
been 766,644 cases served. The bonuses 
since the program went into effect on 
May 1, 1963, have totaled over $18 mil- 
lion, with a total stamp value of almost 
$50 million. 

I say to the Members of this Commit- 
tee that this is a program which is ab- 
solutely essential in urban areas such as 
in the city of Cleveland, where we have 
such a high concentration of unemployed 
people. Today there are over 26,000 peo- 
ple in my community who are on the 
rolls of the jobless. This is more than 
our community can support without the 
help of the food stamp program. 

The food stamp program has been a 
vital factor in this effort to serve these 
needs. For 12 years I have voted in the 
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House of Representatives in favor of and 
I have supported farm legislation. The 
only reason, looking back, that I can see 
to justify my support of agricultural 
programs is the food stamp program 
that you are threatening to destroy 
today. I say to you that if this proposal 
to make the States contribute 20 percent 
is passed today, it will be the end of the 
food stamp program in my community. 
It will be the end of the program in the 
State of Ohio. I think the consequences 
of any such action must rest with the 
Congress of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to associate myself with 
the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vantx]. I agree with 
the principles that he has just set forth. 
I, too, coming from a completely rural 
community have continuously and reg- 
ularly supported all of the farm pro- 
grams because I believe that they are 
in the best interests of our country, and 
in the direction of stabilizing the farm 
economy and the income of the farmers. 
This is one place where the people who 
have benefited as a result of this pro- 
gram through the years, and as a result 
of votes cast by myself and the gentle- 
man from Ohio and those who believe 
as we do, can perhaps reciprocate by 
taking care of some of the people whom 
their surplus products are going to feed 
in our great cities. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentle- 
woman, 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have heard a discussion by several Mem- 
bers of the House about the costs of the 
food stamp program. 

I just want to say that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture spent $134 million 
last year on the direct distribution pro- 
gram, which represented just the value 
of the commodities that were distributed 
free. The food stamp program did not 
cost that much. In the gentleman’s own 
State of Ohio there are still 33 counties 
getting free distribution of food. In 
Oklahoma, while they have no food 
stamps, there are 73 counties in Okla- 
homa getting food distributed free. Ap- 
parently Oklahoma prefers the free 
handout system to the food stamps. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. POAGE, Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman, but 
I would like to have it understood that 
as of this time we have yielded more 
than half of the time of the majority to 
those who are opposed to the bill on this 
side. We have already yielded more than 
30 minutes of that time, I yield the gen- 
tleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GRAY. I want to take this time 
to commend my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Ohio, for his very 
forthright statement, and to say that I 
agree with him completely. 
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Our situation in Illinois is that our 
legislature is now meeting and it will 
adjourn by law on June 30. It will not 
be in session again until 1969; therefore 
there are hundreds of thousands of 
people in Illinois who are now receiving 
food stamps who would have to go off 
the rolls if this amendment, as proposed 
by the committee, is adopted, because 
the legislature does not get down to 
business before the second quarter of the 
year. 

I agree with the gentleman and con- 
gratulate him for his very forthright 
statement, and hope the House will re- 
ject the 20-percent cash requirement 
from the States. 

Mr. VANIK, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I will say to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Illinois, that 
this 20-percent provision does not go 
into effect until July 1, 1969, after his 
legislature has had an opportunity to 
meet. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, if I may have the attention of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. VANIK], my 
friend, I want to make sure I understood 
what the gentleman said. I am not sure I 
heard the gentleman correctly. I thought 
the gentleman mentioned the figure of 
$50 million being spent on this program 
in his congressional district. 

Mr. VANIK. No; what I said was that 
since this program came into effect and 
since it has been established in my com- 
munity in Cuyahoga County, which be- 
gan on May 1, 1963, through April 30, 
1967, we had 766,644 cases, and stamps 
bought by people totaled $30,250,000 and 
the bonuses amounted to $18,759,000, so 
that the total stamp value purchased in- 
cluding what was given and what was 
bought totaled almost $50 million in my 
own county during this period of time. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. If that 
were multiplied by the 435 congressional 
districts in this country, if my mathe- 
matics are correct, it would amount to a 
little matter of $21,750 million—so this 
is not a peanuts program. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. I want to point out that 
the figures I got represent more than my 
own district. They represent four con- 
gressional districts which constitute the 
metropolitan area. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I see. That 
would reduce it to perhaps $8 billion, 
but that is still quite a lot of money, and 
it is about the estimate we have been 
given. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to state at the onset of my remarks 
that, while I am wholeheartedly in favor 
of the food stamp program, I am firm in 
my opposition to the 20-percent provision 
we are being asked to pile on top of the 
present State and local welfare costs. 

I think it is well that we remind our- 
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selves today that the action we take—and 
the decisions we reach—can have a very 
personal effect on the day-to-day lives of 
individual people and families. I was re- 
minded of this when I read an article in 
the Wall Street Journal of September 30, 
1966. The article written by Kenneth G. 
Slocum and entitled, Feeding the Poor,” 
deals largely with the operation of the 
food stamp program in Kentucky. 

He begins the article with the follow- 
ing report of an interview: 

“I can load as much coal as any man alive,” 
says lean, 57-year-old Maryland Collins, “But 
I can’t raise a family of young-uns on three 
days work and $35 a week.“ So Mr. Collins, 
who has spent his whole life here in the 
Cumberland Mountains, counts heavily on 
help from Federal food stamps that can be 
used like cash at the grocery store. Gesturing 
at his neatly dressed eight-year-old boy, he 
says: “This one would still be eating bread 
and gravy for breakfast instead of eggs, milk 
and cereal if it weren’t for those food 
stamps.” 


The day-to-day change, or more spe- 
cifically, this meal-to-meal change in this 
family’s livelihood was brought about be- 
cause we in the Congress considered and 
decided on a question of national sig- 
nificance. 

I will quote from some additional per- 
sonal interviews, but because of the 
length of the article I will not read it 
all. It is well done, and I do not think its 
objectivity should be suspect by those 
who might normally oppose this kind of 
program. 

The article continues: 

“My kids eat better than they ever did and 
it shows—they have more life and they’re 
brighter,” exclaims Ernest Sexton, 46, who 
has seven children ranging from 2 to 15. 

Comments Jessie Colter, a six-foot, 198- 
pound Knott County constable who gets a 
salary of $75 a month: “It’s the kids who 
benefit most. Where my two ate rice before, 
we now can feed them far more fresh milk, 
fresh eggs and meat.” Mr. Colter pays $30 
monthly and receives enough stamps to buy 
$64 worth of food. 


The author reports on the results of 
a blood analysis survey conducted by a 
county welfare department which con- 
firms that food stamps have improved 
the health of local welfare clients. 

I reiterate that this improvement in 
the day-to-day lives of the poor results 
from a broad national question decided 
here. Here we speak of 2 million partic- 
ipants, but back home it is food on the 
table for the Smith family, a supper of 
chicken for an elderly couple, and a new 
alertness for a child in school. 

We considered requiring State and 
local financing of the bonus coupons in 
1964—and we defeated it. We did so be- 
cause we were convinced it would mean 
the program would not be financially 
feasible to those very areas that need it 
most. That was a wise decision and be- 
cause of it, over one-third of the 300 
lowest per capita income counties in this 
Nation are a part of this program. 

Do not be misled by this cost-sharing 
provision. What we are really consider- 
ing here is not cost sharing, but individ- 
ual meals for individual people. If this 
provision becomes law, we might just as 
well repeal the program because it will 
not operate with it. A vote for or against 
this provision is, in fact, a vote for or 
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against the better nutrition made pos- 
sible by the food stamp program. 

I urge that the amendments incorpo- 
rated into the bill by the House Agricul- 
ture Committee be stricken and that the 
food stamp program be continued as it is 
now operating. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. FOLEY]. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the Committee, as a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, I followed 
with great interest the hearings and 
markup sessions on the extension of the 
food stamp bill. I would agree with some 
Members that there should be some re- 
strictions on the extent to which this 
program is expanded, especially if it were 
to be possible to expand it merely by 
State action. But the fact is, and an im- 
portant fact here, that the committee 
has reported a bill which would provide 
for an authorization for 1 year and a 
limitation on appropriations. That is one 
protection. 

A second protection is that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture must approve the 
criteria for any State participation. That 
is the second protection. 

The second amendment that is offered 
by the committee is an amendment to 
provide a 20-percent contribution by the 
States. That is an improper and wrong 
approach in limiting any possible ex- 
cesses of this program, because it does 
not really attack what the gentlemen 
say is a matter of their concern—the 
extension of costs. What it does attack 
is the application of the program in the 
States that need it most. 

This program has been successful; I 
would remind the Committee that many 
statements have been made on the floor 
today that the program has been one of 
the most successful, least troublesome, 
least subject to any improprieties of any 
Federal program in existence, and not 
one Member has challenged that state- 
ment. 

On the contrary, the alternative pro- 
gram championed by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma was attacked a few minutes 
ago by his colleague from Pennsylvania 
on the basis that the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States had some ques- 
tion about the operation of specific com- 
modity distribution programs. That is the 
very alternative that is being supported 
and espoused by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, the ranking member of the 
committee. 

There is nothing in this bill that would 
prevent any State or locality from choos- 
ing between a commodity distribution 
program and a food stamp program. 

The vice of the second committee 
amendment is that it would choose for 
the States, it would choose for these 
localities, by putting a 20-percent bur- 
den on those States that would choose 
the food stamp program, where no such 
requirement is made in the food distri- 
bution program. 

If the committee had come forward 
with an amendment to provide a 20- 
percent contributing share in the food 
distribution program as well as in the 
food stamp program, I could say that 
its position was consistent. But the di- 
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rection of the second committee amend- 
ment is not to improve the food stamp 
program operation, not to provide shar- 
ing by the States, but to cripple its opera- 
tion and to destroy it. The amendment 
is the wedge to discourage those States 
and localities from using food stamps. 

What are we dealing with, ladies and 
gentlemen? We are dealing with food, 
with nutrition for needy families. I sug- 
gest to my friends on both sides of the 
aisle who claim to be conservatives—and 
I think that is a proud title—that we 
have heard complaints for many years, 
and I have shared these complaints— 
that some families receiving welfare as- 
sistance have occasionally used funds 
that they receive for unnecessary or im- 
proper purposes, at least not for the 
basic needs of the family. This is a pro- 
gram designed to encourage people on 
public assistance and to utilize those 
funds for food, for the nutrition of their 
own families. And at once there becomes 
a terrible danger of scandal. What scan- 
dal? Not that families will spend funds 
for luxuries or liquor but that funds will 
be used for food. 

I would suggest, ladies and gentlemen, 
that a young person raised in a family 
of need who gets a chance for a healthy 
and nutritious diet and who has an op- 
portunity for an education and a few 
other opportunities may not be a wel- 
fare parent himself, and this is the best 
kind of conservatism. 

This is the kind of investment in peo- 
ple that is going to make a difference 10 
years from now, and 20 years from now, 
in what proportion of our national in- 
come we will be devoting to public as- 
sistance purposes. It is an investment in 
nutrition in support of American fam- 
ilies, inviting them to help themselves 
and advance their children to self-suf- 
ficient and contributing citizenship. 

I strongly urge all Members of this 
Committee to act to eliminate this 
amendment, which is invalid, inappro- 
priate, and a dangerous limitation on a 
successful program, one that has no 
relation to proper concerns of cost or 
proper operation of this most humane, 
and efficient, I believe, of recent Govern- 
ment programs for the assistance of 
American families. 

I compliment the gentlewoman from 
Missouri for sponsorship and unfailing 
support of the program. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Epwarps]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to add just a few re- 
marks. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 
Thirty-one Members are present, not a 
quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 89] 
Abernethy Button Collier 
Ashbrook Byrne, Pa Conte 
Ashley Cabell Conyers 
Barrett Cahill Corbett 
Bingham Carey Cowger 
Blatnik Celler Culver 
Clark Davis, Wis. 
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Delaney Holland Rhodes, Pa. 
Dellenback Howard Rodino 
Dent Jacobs Ronan 
Diggs Jones, Mo. Rooney, Pa. 
Dulski King, N.Y. Rostenkowski 
Dwyer Kleppe Roybal 
Edwards, La. uczynski Ruppe 
Eilberg Sandman 
Everett Lloyd Satterfield 
Fino McDade St Germain 
Fisher McEwen St. Onge 
Flood McMillan Schneebeli 
Flynt Macdonald, Shipley 

d, Mass. Shriver 

William D MacGregor Sisk 
Fulton, Tenn. Machen Smith, Iowa 
Gardner Madden Snyder 
Giaimo Meeds Stanton 
Goodell Morgan S 
Green, Oreg. Morton Tiernan 
Green, Pa. Murphy, N.Y. Tuck 
Myers Tunney 
Halpern Nedzi Watkins 
Hansen, Idaho Nix Whalley 
Hansen, Wash. Passman Williams, Miss 
Hawkins Pool Willis 
Pucinski Wyatt 

Helstoski 11 Wydler 
Holifield Reinecke Younger 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Lanprum, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H.R. 1318, and finding itself without 
a quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 331 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Epwarps]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, if I may have the attention 
of the gentlewoman from Missouri, I 
have several questions that I should like 
to ask for my own clarification. 

Do I correctly understand that the 
local officials in a State determine those 
who are eligible to receive aid under the 
food stamp program? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. That is correct. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Is the 
authority to determine those eligible 
looked over by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the appropriate State 
authorities? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I do not believe that 
the Secretary of Agriculture could go 
into the details about an individual, but 
if the community or the county wants to 
enter into a food stamp program, they 
apply to the director of welfare of their 
State, and the director of welfare applies 
to the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. It has 
been alleged that in at least one large 
city, just prior to an anticipated strike, 
the food stamp officials called the local 
union officials and asked for a list of 
those going on strike, or the union mem- 
bers, so that preliminary work could be 
done in respect to those individuals go- 
ing on strike so that could get aid under 
the food stamp program. My question, 
without arguing pro or con whether that 
is good or bad, is simply this: Is that 
permissible under the food stamp pro- 
gram? Does the Government consider 
that a person who is on strike is eligible? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I would say to the 
gentleman, if he will yield further, that, 
yes, if such a person meets the income 
qualifications set up for that State under 
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that program, that individual would be 
able to qualify whether he was on strike 
or not, depending on his income and 
the assets of the family. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. At the 
given time? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. At the given time. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. In other 
words, assuming that the individual 
makes adequate income while working 
and would not be eligible, if by placing 
himself on strike, whatever the purpose 
of the strike, he then takes his income 
level down to a level which would make 
him eligible, he would then receive Gov- 
ernment aid in the form of food stamps? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Yes. For the State of 
Alabama the resources would have to be 
four times the monthly scale. So if they 
qualify—— 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. You are 
going to have to talk a little more in lay- 
man’s language. What are resources? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. His liquid assets. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I see. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I do not think they 
go into the question as to whether the 
individual was on strike for the next 
few months or the next few weeks. It 
depends entirely on whether he meets 
the qualifications. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Has the 
committee considered whether this is, in 
effect, aiding a striking union in its bar- 
gaining with management? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. For this particular 
3 I believe the gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Has the 
committee considered this fact? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I doubt very much 
whether the committee has gone into 
this. I had it brought to my attention 
and I was given to understand that, yes, 
if the people would qualify from their 
liquid assets and their income, they 
would be eligible to receive the benefits. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. May I 
have the Chairman’s attention? May I 
ask the Chairman if the committee has 
considered the fact whether giving this 
aid to striking employees is, in effect, put- 
ting the Government in the position of 
assisting labor against management? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
it is clear that the committee did not 
consider it at this session of Congress, 
but it was considered 3 years ago when 
the original legislation was passed. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Did the 
committee consider that, in effect, the 
Government was assisting the union 
against management, but did not feel 
that was sufficient cause for failing to 
qualify? 

Mr. POAGE. No, the committee did not 
make any finding on that matter. The 
committee did not take any position. 
ee it did not feel we were giving 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama, Is it the 
Chairman’s view that such aid and assist- 
ance is proper within the laws as written? 

Mr. POAGE. I believe so, yes. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to say under the direct distribution 
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program they could qualify also. They 
qualify, whether it be direct distribution 
or not. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentlewoman from Missouri. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] 
such time as he may consume. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the food stamp program, 
but in opposition to the proposed provi- 
sion requiring 20-percent participation 
by the States in the purchase of bonus 
coupons. 

The very real success of this program 
to date has, in large part, resulted from 
the careful study that has been given it 
by the Congress. The program as we 
know it today is the gradually expanded 
result of practical research which was 
accomplished through experience in the 
pilot areas. In none of the pilot areas— 
and in none of the operating areas—has 
the locality been requested to pay a share 
of the cost of the bonus coupons. They 
have shared in the cost of the admin- 
istrative expenses. 

The participants in the program— 
those individuals purchasing the 
stamps—have shared in the cost of the 
coupons. This is the manner in which the 
pilot programs were developed. It was 
this experience that formed the basis for 
the 1964 act. An attempt at that time to 
require State and local cost-sharing on 
the bonus coupons was soundly defeated. 
The participating localities came into 
this program in good faith, with no ex- 
pectation that they would at some later 
date be asked to greatly increase their 
cost. 

In the Cleveland area, there are about 
63,000 men, women, and children receiv- 
ing adequate food under this program, 
paying two-thirds of the cost of the 
stamps themselves and receiving an aver- 
age of $6.61 worth of additional food 
purchasing power per month. 

If the State were required to pay 20 
percent of the value of the bonus cou- 
pons, that would be about $3,000,000 a 
year for the entire State, or half-a-mil- 
lion dollars just for Cuyahoga County. 

The 20-percent provision will greatly 
impair the program and should be de- 
feated. 

I have received many letters in oppo- 
sition to this proposal from my con- 
stituents. I have also received letters 
from State officials including the very 
able and distinguished Governor of Ohio, 
James A. Rhodes, which I include: 

THE STATE OF OHIO, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
State House, Columbus, May 9, 1967. 
Hon. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FEIGHAN: I am writing 
to express my concern over HR 1318, the 
Food Stamp Authorization Bill of 1967. The 
measure was amended by the House Agri- 
culture Committee to limit the food stamp 
program to a one year extension and to re- 
quire participating states to contribute 20% 
of the bonus value of the stamps distributed. 

Under the existing law, the food stamp 
program is funded entirely by the Federal 


Government. Requiring 20% state participa- 
tion would result in severely curtailing, if 
not terminating the food stamp program in 
Ohio. Several million dollars would be in- 
volved. 
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More than 175,000 Ohioans in twenty-three 
of our state’s twenty-four Congressional Dis- 
tricts presently participate in the program. 
The continuation of its benefits for these 
people is at stake. I urge you to oppose these 
amendments and support the continuation 
of the existing food stamp program should 
HR 1318 come to the House floor. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES A, RHODES, 
Governor. 


Mr, POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama IMr. 
BEVILLI] such time as he may consume. 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Chairman, I endorse 
the original bill as introduced. I am for 
the bill but opposed to the amendments 
attached thereto. 

Mr. Chairman, we are faced with fun- 
damental decisions respecting the food 
stamp program of 1964. If the Congress 
has not acted affirmatively by the end of 
this fiscal year, this excellent program 
ends. We have only about 6 weeks in 
which to resolve our differences and ex- 
tend a program which on the whole has 
been very well received. More significant 
perhaps than its acceptance has been its 
success in improving the diets of nearly 
2 million of our fellow citizens. 

I presume to speak with some author- 
ity on this program. We eased into it de- 
liberately and cautiously. We walked be- 
fore we tried to run. Bills were introduced 
as early as 1954; we waited a whole dec- 
ade to enact the 1964 legislation. 
Actually, we had pilot projects beginning 
in 1961. The act of 1964 authorized a 
program through June 30, 1967. Surely 
the results evident today strongly sup- 
port its extension, and that without 
crippling amendments. 

Walker County in my district was one 
of those pilot projects. There were others, 
older pilot projects in West Virginia and 
several other States. My Walker County 
came into the program on May 6, 1963. It 
is a voluntary program—we did not have 
to take it. But we did try it and we find 
it very helpful to a lot of people. As of 
January 1967 a total of 4,738 persons in 
Walker County were participating in the 
food stamp program. Of that total 2,022 
persons were under public assistance and 
2,716 were not under public assistance. 
The average stamp bonus per person in 
January 1967 was $7.27. In other words, if 
the entire grocery bill of these low-in- 
come people was covered by coupons 
issued, they were eating 49 percent better 
than would otherwise have been the case. 
Not only do they buy more to eat, but 
studies of other pilot counties indicate a 
significant increase in purchases of high- 
quality protein and protective foods. 

H.R. 1381, as introduced by the gentle- 
woman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN], 
properly puts the program on the basis 
that it is not to be terminated unless and 
until the Congress does so. As amended 
by the committee, authorization for fu- 
ture appropriations would be limited to 
fiscal 1968. That is bad, almost if not 
quite unworkable. If accepted, that 
amendment would mean that next year 
and each year thereafter, if the program 
should survive such a strangling tech- 
nique, the Congress would first have 
to pass a new food stamp authoriza- 
tion bill before the Committee on 
Appropriations could even consider a 
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request for funds. I support H.R. 1318 as 
introduced in January. It would permit 
orderly programing and budgeting, not 
only by the Federal Government but by 
the States and local governments in- 
volved. Under the amendment proposed, 
all would be uncertain if not chaotic. 
This aspect, the need for a definite, con- 
tinuing program able to include addi- 
tional areas becomes doubly important 
in the months and years ahead as Gov- 
ernment food distribution of “surpluses” 
will be increasingly restricted by reduced 
availabilities. We need not regret the 
decline in a program which handed out a 
few items on the basis of availabilities if 
we have the food stamp program with 
procurement of food in our regular mar- 
keting channels where stamp users have 
access to the same foods available to 
others in our society. 

The other amendment proposed by the 
committee would have even worse results. 
Beginning July 1, 1969, each State would 
be made responsible for financing 20 per- 
cent of the value of the coupon allot- 
ments issued to eligible households in ex- 
cess of the charges paid by such house- 
holds. 

This not only raises a serious question 
of whether the States and local commu- 
nities can afford such additional charges, 
but also whether it is fair. The burden 
upon the non-Federal section is now very 
heavy. It has been estimated that such 
charges on the States of perhaps $40 mil- 
lion per year would force most of the 
States now participating out of the pro- 
gram and discourage others from enter- 
ing. Thus many of our fellow Americans 
would be deprived of basic nutrition. 
Please keep in mind that the food stamp 
program is not a substitute for welfare 
payments. No State may reduce welfare 
benefits because of the operation of this 
program. The food stamp program will, 
if it continues, increasingly substitute 
for the inadequate rations supplied by 
Federal distribution of “surplus” foods, 
That burden, in equity should continue 
to be the responsibility of all the people. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia 
Mr. Kee] such time as he may consume. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I enthusiasti- 
cally support the gentlelady from Mis- 
souri [Mrs. SULLIVAN], in her efforts to 
eliminate the requirement that the States 
pay 20 percent of the cost of the bonus 
food coupons. 

In McDowell County, which is located 
in the Fifth Congressional District of 
West Virginia, the Nation’s first test of 
the food stamp program started on May 
29, 1961. Therefore, West Virginia, and 
especially the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict is fittingly a strong advocate and 
user of this method in helping low-in- 
come families obtain more adequate 
diets. 

The food stamp recipients enthusiasti- 
cally support the program which now op- 
erates in 40 West Virginia counties with 
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over 93,000 participants. This essential 
program will soon be inaugurated in an 
additional eight counties in my home 
State. 

Because of health benefits, which have 
been so evident, the food stamp program 
should be active in all 55 counties as soon 
as Federal funds are available, which 
when completed will benefit our Nation. 
The food stamp program is a significant 
stepping stone for low-income West Vir- 
ginians in providing a minimum but ade- 
quate diet which is vital to their physical 
health. 

Merchants, bankers, mayors and other 
city and town officials, welfare workers, 
and recipients are frequently quoted in 
large and small newspapers throughout 
the West Virginia food stamp areas, and 
their thoughts add up to a general agree- 
ment that the food stamp program: 

First. Helps needy families to buy 
more and better food with dignity and 
freedom of choice. 

Second. Increases business for re- 
tailers, 

Third. Gives a boost to the entire econ- 
omy of the area. 

Fourth. Helps expand farm markets. 

At present and anticipated levels of 
operation this fiscal year, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates the 
total value of “bonus” food coupons— 
representing added food-buying power— 
flowing into the economy of West Vir- 
ginia will exceed $7 million, compared 
with $4.3 million in fiscal 1966 when 18 
counties had programs. 

The State and localities are required 
to pay the administrative costs of the 
program, including certification of eli- 
gible families and coupon issuance and 
accounting. Such costs typically run to 
about 7 percent of the value of the Fed- 
eral “bonus”’—thus West Virginia 
sources will be contributing close to 
$500,000 to the program in fiscal 1967. 

Requiring an additional 20-percent 
contribution in the future might well 
mean cancellation of this program in 
West Virginia because of the financial 
inability of my home State to fund this 
additional share. 

Such a provision is contained as an 
amendment to H.R. 1318, the bill to ex- 
tend the Food Stamp Act, as it was re- 
ported by the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. In order to insure that the 
program continues to function in West 
Virginia and other States, this undesir- 
able provision should be deleted by the 
House. 

Mayor John Pat Flanning, of Iaeger, 
McDowell County, of my congressional 
district, says succinctly: 

If the program were stopped it would kill 
the merchants. 


No one has dared speculate on what it 
would do to nearly 100,000 low-income 
and needy residents of West Virginia. 

West Virginia counties in the food 
stamp program as of April 1967 are: 
Fayette, McDowell, Mercer, Mingo, Mon- 
roe, Summers, and Wyoming Counties 
of my congressional district, as well as 
Barbour, Boone, Braxton, Cabell Cal- 
houn, Clay, Doddridge, Gilmer, Green- 
brier, Harrison, Jackson, Kanawha, 


Lewis, Lincoln, Logan, Marion, Mason, 
Monongalia, Nicholas, Pendleton, Po- 
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cahontas, Preston, Putnam, Raleigh, 
Randolph, Roane, Taylor, Tucker, Up- 
shur, Wayne, Webster, Wirt, Wood. 

Scheduled to inaugurate programs 
during May 1967 are these counties: 
Brooke, Hancock, Marshall, Ohio, Pleas- 
ants, Ritchie, Tyler, Wetzel. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge that 
this amendment be deleted by the House 
because this program is so essential to 
the health of our citizens who have been 
found eligible due to an insufficient in- 
come to provide an adequate diet. Espe- 
cially does this program benefit the youth 
of today to develop physicially for the 
responsibilities that will be theirs 
tomorrow. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, this pro- 
gram is an investment in the future of 
America. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
HECHLER], such time as he may consume. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, the food stamp program has 
helped nearly 100,000 West Virginians, 
all of whom are grateful for the valiant 
fight made by the champion of this pro- 
gram, the gentlewoman from Missouri 
(Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 

In my own congressional district, 
24,000 persons are receiving $2 million in 
bonus coupons. These people would 
otherwise not be able to afford a mini- 
mum diet. 

The State of West Virginia is one of 
the States which finances the entire cost 
of the food stamp program, with no as- 
sistance from the localities benefited. 
The committee has proposed the require- 
ment that the States pay 20 percent of 
the cost of the program. Such a commit- 
tee amendment, Mr. Chairman, would 
mean the end of the food stamp program 
in West Virginia, because it would re- 
quire our State to pay $2 million a year. 
Of this cost, $500,000 would be in my 
own congressional district. The Governor 
of West Virginia, the Honorable Hulett C. 
Smith, has wired me that with this pro- 
vision the food stamp program would 
have to be abandoned in West Virginia. 
I certainly hope that this amendment is 
rejected when it comes up on the floor. 

Mr, POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Gatuincs], 5 minutes. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee bill as presented to us should 
be approved by the House. It is a rea- 
sonable approach in a continuation of 
the food stamp program which has been 
and is most successful. It has worked 
well. 

The committee bill authorizes the ex- 
tension of the food stamp program for 1 
year and stipulates $195 million as a ceil- 
ing on Federal expenditure. The gentle- 
woman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN], 
who has done laudable work in spon- 
soring this act from its inception, pre- 
sented to us a bill which called for a 
permanent extension and left the amount 
of yearly Federal outlay in funds to be 
approved by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of both Houses, that is by the 
Congress itself each year. The 1-year ex- 
tension, with the specific ceiling and au- 
thorization, means closer scrutiny of all 
phases of the food stamp program and 
periodic congressional review. 
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The amendment adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture providing for the 
participating States to pay 20 percent of 
the cost of the bonus or free stamps is- 
sued to its recipients after July 1, 1969, 
would mean more State involvement and 
more voice on the part of our States and 
local people. It would assure the continu- 
ation of a successful program with a 
minimum of abuse. 

One dollar contributed by the States 
for every $5 of Federal funds is not an 
excessive expenditure. It is a reasonable 
amount for the States to share. 

The effective date of July 1, 1969, would 
accord adequate time for all legislatures 
to meet the requirements of the amend- 
ment if they wished to do so. 

This basic provision could come as a 
distinct shock to some, or perhaps many, 
States that have enjoyed the benefits of 
the food stamp program of the past 2 
or 3 years. 

I hope that the committee bill will be 
approved. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I just wonder if the 
gentleman knows that for his own dis- 
trict alone, under the 20-percent match- 
ing-fund provision, his State at the 1968 
level of participation would have to pay 
an estimated $705,000 a year. Does the 
gentleman feel that his State would pay 
that portion? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I say to the gentle- 
woman that 20 percent is a reasonable 
amount to call upon the States to pay. 
It would be a shock, no doubt, for our 
State and for many States to pay $1 for 
every $5, that they did not have to pay in 
the years 1966 or 1967. But we would 
have ample time to consider the matter 
between now and July 1, 1969. The real 
issue we faced in the Agriculture Com- 
mittee was getting a bill out of the Com- 
mittee. Without the 20 percent and other 
amendment our effort would have been 
emptyhanded and fruitless. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Would the gentle- 
man be willing to require his State also 
to pay 20 percent of the cost of the rice 
program, 20 percent of the cost of the 
cotton program, and 20 percent of the 
cost of all the other farm subsidies that 
the Federal Government pays today? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I say to the gentle- 
woman, that is not the issue with which 
we are confronted here today. The States 
do share the costs to a larger degree than 
this 20 percent in other welfare programs 
such as old age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, and aid to the disabled: 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. Of course, I think this is very much 
a part of this issue. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Farm prices in 
March 1967 were 10 percent below what 
they were in March 1947 while retail 
food prices over these years have ad- 
vanced more than 33 percent. 

I support the committee bill and hope 
that it will be approved. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of the committee amendment which 
provides that 20 percent of the food 
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stamp plan, beginning July 1, 1969, will 
be financed by the States participating 
in the program. I have long felt this is a 
wise provision. I offered a similar amend- 
ment when I was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. I understand now 
that the amendment stems from the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PoaGe]. I should 
like to indicate my strong support for it. 

A question was raised a little while ago 
by our colleague from Washington that 
if the committee operated in good faith 
it would also suggest a 20-percent State 
payment on direct distribution. However, 
the two programs are not comparable. 
In the direct distribution all of the foods 
available under the food stamp plan is 
not available to the poor recipient, For 
instance, if we consider the product of 
wheat, only flour is available under di- 
rect distribution, but under the food 
stamp plan eligible recipients are able 
to secure bread. The difference in cost be- 
tween flour and bread is much greater 
than 20 percent. We can also think of 
other commodities not available, such 
as vegetable crops and so forth, which are 
available under the food stamp plan. 

We should compare, as the committee 
did, as is shown in the minority views 
in the letter from the Library of Con- 
gress, the percentages of Federal share 
in a number of welfare programs, such 
as old-age assistance, aid to families with 
dependent children, aid to the blind, aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled, 
and medical programs. 

On page 31 of the committee report 
we see that the Federal share ranges 
from 67 percent down to 47 percent, for 
1966, and in 1968 it is estimated to be 
from 65.6 percent down to a low of 53 
percent. 

So in all of these welfare programs it 
is found to be wise that the local com- 
munity or the State share in the cost of 
the program. I think this is wise, too. 
If the food stamp plan is to be expanded 
so as to be a program that will cover 
the entire country, we should do this. I 
do not really feel it is a comparable re- 
quest, I say to my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Fotey], 
when he says it was not in good faith 
that the amendment was offered in this 
way. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. QUIE. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. FOLEY. Would the gentleman say 
that the food distribution program had 
some corollary to the State and munici- 
pal welfare programs? 

Mr. QUITE. It is a corollary to the wel- 
fare programs available here. 

Mr. FOLEY. Yet we made no require- 
ment for any kind of share, 10, 20, 30, or 
40 percent, in that program. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. QUIE. No. As I listed here, in all 
of the welfare programs there is a shar- 
ing on the part of the State. 

Mr. FOLEY. Except for the Federal 
distribution of the food. 

Mr. QUIE. Direct distribution. Of 
course, the Federal Government already 
owns these commodities and therefore 
is making them available to the poor 
people of the communities. The Federal 
Government does not already own all of 
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the commodities available under the food 
stamp plan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. FOLEY. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOLEY. I ask the gentleman is it 
not a problem in some areas that welfare 
recipients have not utilized the grants 
completely, as was anticipated in the 
original legislation? Would the gentle- 
man not concede that there have been 
some areas of public assistance where 
recipients have not been found to be 
spending the grant for what was antici- 
pated to be the purpose, that is, for rent, 
food, and other staples? 

Mr. QUIE. Like old-age assistance, 
you mean, or aid to dependent children? 

Mr. FOLEY. That has been a constant 
criticism of the program. 

Mr. QUIE. That is right. Or some peo- 
ple are not qualified to receive it who 
did receive it. 

Mr. FOLEY. But even those qualified 
have sometimes been criticized for not 
spending it in a proper way. 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. 

Mr. FOLEY. Would not the gentleman 
feel it is desirable to encourage the fami- 
lies on public assistance to take a por- 
tion of those public assistance grants 
and spend it on food? 

Mr. QUIE. Especially what people on 
public assistance should be encouraged 
to do is to make a wise expenditure of the 
money they receive, in other words, to 
use it wisely. This is the problem with 
all the people on old-age assistance. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Would not 
the gentleman from Minnesota state, or 
believe, that the food stamp program is 
perhaps most comparable to the school 
lunch programs and is it not a fact that 
under that program there is local par- 
ticipation to the extent of approximately 
two-thirds, I believe? Is that correct? 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. In the 
school lunch program there is a require- 
ment for local participation. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. And it is 
surprising to me to note the objection of 
the principle of local participation in this 
program since it is comparable in pur- 
pose. 

Mr. QUIE. I think it is, and it would be 
a wise strengthening of the program if 
we require 20 percent of local and State 
participation. We would have greater 
confidence on our part that it was wisely 
expended. This amendment surely has 
my support. 

Mr, POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I think as we come to 
the close of this discussion, it is rather 
evident that there are only a few very 
simple questions involved. I think the 
first one of those is, Are we really inter- 
ested in getting a bill? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I know that there 
are many Members who are very 


naturally, and properly, interested in 
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protecting their records. But if you are 
interested in getting a bill, it is my 
opinion that this debate has rather 
sharply emphasized the fact that the 
middle position will probably result in a 
bill. That is the position adopted in the 
committee, as represented by the two 
committee amendments to the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion at least 
that this debate has made it quite evident 
that it will be very questionable whether 
or not we get a bill, if a majority of the 
Members insist upon striking the amend- 
ments, as the original bill proposes. 

For one, I want a bill. I support the 
food stamp program and I supported it 
in the beginning. Our committee sup- 
ported it in its inception. I believe it has 
made a good record. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that it 
is well to continue the food stamp pro- 
gram. But I do not believe it is well to 
turn it loose without any inducement to 
the States to participate therein; with- 
out an inducement for them to be 
prudent in their administration of the 
provisions of this bill, if adopted, or to 
be prudent in the number of people who 
are placed under the program. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee amend- 
ments, if adopted, do enjoin such 
prudence on the part of the States. The 
other committee amendment does retain 
the legislative oversight which most 
Members of this Congress profess to want 
to retain in connection with legislation 
of this type. It does nothing more than to 
say that before we can authorize another 
appropriation that it shall be referred 
back to the House Committee on Agri- 
culture and back to the entire House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion that does 
not seem to be an unreasonable situa- 
tion. So I would urge that all those who 
are really deeply and seriously interested 
in maintaining a food stamp program, 
as contrasted with those who simply 
want to promote some philosophy or de- 
velop some viewpoints which, perhaps, 
would sound quite well but would put no 
food on the table, I believe the practical 
thing to do is to sustain the committee 
amendments and in that way I believe 
we have every reasonable prospect of 
obtaining a continuation of this program 
at a good, high level. 

Mr. Chairman, I say this because this 
bill authorizes an appropriation at just 
as high level as the Bureau of the Budget 
requested. We did not cut one dollar 
from it. We are seeking to continue the 
program. We are seeking to expand it. 
We are not trying to destroy anyone. 
But we do want a workable program and 
a sound program. We want one in which 
there will be an inducement for honesty. 
We want one in which there will be a 
reward for proper administration rather 
than one which will reward the most 
extravagant administration of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion that 
really is all that is involved in this dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 
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Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, would 
not the gentleman from Texas say that. 
if this program is not worth 20 percent 
of the State’s money to bring this type 
program into the State, then he does 
not think that the Congress should have 
passed it in the first place? 

Mr. POAGE. I certainly would say 
that. This will represent the cheapest 
program that the States will be able to 
get. They are paying 50 percent of the 
cost of construction of every State high- 
way. When one says that his State can- 
not pay 20 percent of the cost of this 
program, he is saying that his State is 
more interested in highways than it is 
interested in people. And if any State 
wants to say that, I believe that is up 
to the individual State and not up to 
this Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who 
believes that the people at home ought 
to have the right to make these deci- 
sions for themselves and in return should 
be required to expend some of their 
money in supporting their programs. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes, I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I just wonder if the 
gentleman from Texas has any testimony 
to show that there has been any ex- 
travagance in the administration or con- 
duct of this program? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
say to the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Missouri that I am 67 years old 
and that I have been watching human 
nature all my life and that I do not have 
to have anyone testify to the effect that 
people will spend other people's money 
much more readily than they will spend 
funds to which they have to contribute 
even a small part themselves. In other 
words, if they have to put up 20 cents 
out of every dollar the States are going 
to take a pretty good look at the admin- 
istration of this program, and that state- 
ment goes just as well for the great 
State of Texas as it does for the State of 
Missouri from which the gentlewoman 
comes. That is also true of any other 
State in the Union. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to the provision to require 20-per- 
cent financial participation by the States 
contained in the amended version of 
H.R. 1318 to extend the Food Stamp Act, 
as reported by the House Agriculture 
Committee. 

To enjoy the benefits of the food-stamp 
program as it presently operates, States 
and localities are required to pay admin- 
istrative costs, including certification of 
eligible families and coupon issuance and 
accounting. Such costs typically run to 
about 7 percent of the value of the Fed- 
eral “bonus.” Thus, Wisconsin sources, 
for instance, will be contributing some 
$90,000 to the program in fiscal 1967. Re- 
quiring an additional 20 percent State 
contribution in the future might well 
mean cancellation of the program in 
Wisconsin and other States. 

I have watched the food-stamp pro- 
gram since it started. It is one of the 
finest programs the Federal Government 
has sponsored for the benefit of low- 
income families. 
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To the some 25,000 low-income people 
in 22 Wisconsin counties now using food 
stamps, the program means an opportu- 
nity to shop for foods of their choice 
with dignity. 

At present and anticipated levels of 
operation, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture estimates that the total 
value of “bonus” food coupons issued to 
Wisconsin participants this fiscal year 
will reach $1.3 million, compared to some 
$642,000 in fiscal 1966 when 13 counties 
had programs. One more county— 
Adams—has been designated for the pro- 
gram this year, to bring the State’s total 
to 23 food-stamp counties. 

In order to assure that this worth- 
while program is permitted to continue 
in Wisconsin and other States, the 20- 
percent provision should be eliminated 
from the bill. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to call upon the Members of Congress to 
continue the food-stamp program as it 
was originally adopted in 1964. The food- 
stamp program is an outgrowth of a pilot 
program, tested and proved successful in 
every respect, in 43 divergent areas of 
this Nation. It has been judiciously ex- 
panded to more than 600 areas and fur- 
ther gradual expansion is contemplated 
under this authorization. 

The proposed change in this pro- 
gram—the requirement that localities 
pick up the tab for 20 percent of the 
bonus coupons—has been termed a crip- 
pling amendment. It is more than that. 
It is, in fact, a death sentence. 

Its adoption most certainly would re- 
turn hungry families to the dole of sur- 
plus commodity foods. 

Experience has shown us that the pres- 
ent program is the most efficient way to 
move more nutritious food to more de- 
serving people of any method yet devised. 
It helps hungry adults and children. It 
has the overwhelming support of the food 
industry—from the farmer to the groc- 
ery store. It has won the praise of our 
banking industry and welfare officials. 
It has improved health and the economy 
in every area where it operated. 

In spite of this efficiency and accept- 
ance, the one local criticism that is heard 
of the program is that it is presently too 
expensive. The very areas which need 
this program the most are those areas 
which can least afford the cost of the 
present program. Yet, these impover- 
ished areas, under enlightened local 
leadership, are making the sacrifice to 
finance the program and many more 
have requested assistance. Others are 
waiting—attempting to find ways of fi- 
nancing it. Still others find the cost pro- 
hibitive under present circumstances. 

Mr. Chairman, I say to the Members 
of the Committee that it makes no sense 
to say to these areas—already in desper- 
ate straits—that we are going to triple 
and quadruple the cost to the locality. It 
will spell the end of this program. It will 
result in the return to the dole. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I arise 
in support of H.R. 1318, as originally in- 
troduced by our distinguished colleague, 
Mrs. SULLIVAN, and I urge the elimina- 
tion of the Agriculture Committee’s 
amendment requiring State matching. 

The food-stamp plan is operating suc- 
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cessfully in Tarrant County, Tex., part 
of which is in my congressional district, 
and I am well acquainted with the self- 
help features of the program, 

Approval of this particular committee 
amendment could for all practical pur- 
poses kill the program, inasmuch as it is 
far from certain that any State is in a 
position to assume the additional budg- 
etary requirements of the 20-percent 
State participation provision. Therefore, 
I urge the elimination of the 20-percent 
cost-sharing amendment. 

This will permit the continuation of 
a worthwhile program which cannot be 
termed a handout. It should be empha- 
sized that, under the food-stamp plan 
as it now functions, participants pur- 
chase approximately two-thirds of the 
stamps required to obtain adequate food 
for their diet and receive approximate- 
ly one-third as a bonus. 

Thousands of needy Texans are eat- 
ing better, and retail food sales are in- 
creasing since Federal food stamps first 
were used in Tarrant County in 1965. 

For example, when the food-stamp pro- 
gram opened in Pecos County, Ray Mar- 
tinez of the Texas Department of Pub- 
lice Welfare said: 

This is just like a new business coming 
into the community, for it will increase the 
food buying power of low-income families, 
and, in turn, will increase retail business and 
create more jobs. 


Experience also reveals that the eli- 
gible persons under the program are eat- 
ing more nutritious meals. Through the 
purchase of food coupons, the eligible 
housewife is able to add an average of 
about 35 percent to funds allowed for 
food by local welfare department 
budgets. 

She has relative freedom in spending 
the coupons, and the cushion they pro- 
vide can make the difference between 
adequate nutrition and bare subsistence. 
The coupon plan gives participants a 
freedom of choice in what they eat and 
where they buy it that is impossible 
under the older Federal program 
through which federally owned foods, 
mostly surplus staples, are distributed to 
the needy on an as-available basis. 

Not only does the program help the 
needy get more nutritional diets, but also 
“it places the distribution of commod- 
ities back into the normal channel which 
is extremely important if the free enter- 
prise system is to be maintained,” ac- 
cording to the Texas Wholesale Grocers 
Association. 

R. J. Lewallen, executive vice president 
of the association, said that the food- 
stamp program is the only available 
method to see that underprivileged 
Americans are properly fed. He further 
expresses the concern that any addi- 
tional cost to the State would detract 
from other services provided to the needy 
by the State. 

During the past month, some 10,000 
low-income persons enjoyed the benefits 
of more adequate diets with the help of 
food stamps in 10 Texas counties: Brew- 
ster, Culberson, El Paso, Hudspeth, Jeff 
Davis, Pecos, Presidio, Red River, Tar- 
rant, and Terrell. Currently the partici- 
pants are receiving some $65,000 per 
month in “bonus” food coupons from the 
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U.S. Department of Agriculture to be 
added to their own normal food expendi- 
tures. 

At present and anticipated levels of 
operation of the food-stamp program, 
USDA estimates that the total Federal 
“bonus” coupons flowing into the 10 
Texas counties’ economies this fiscal 
year may exceed $590,000 in value. 

It is a good program and it is working, 
and it seems unwise to put it in jeopardy 
by the requirement of State matching. 
This requirement, in careless or recal- 
citrant States, could in effect stop the 
program. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, the food-stamp program is a suc- 
cess by any standards yet we are being 
asked here today to destroy it. 

If we pass H.R. 1318 in the form in 
which it was reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture there can be no 
other result. 

The ill-conceived committee amend- 
ment which would require 20-percent 
State participation certainly would ter- 
minate the program in California and in 
all likelihood all of the 40 participating 
States. 

In California it would be necessary for 
the State to allocate $1,585,334 in order 
to continue the program at the present 
level. In Los Angeles County alone $975,- 
009 would be required in matching funds. 

Now all of us who read the newspapers 
are aware of the difficulties which have 
been experienced by Governor Reagan 
with his budget. It is inconceivable to me 
that he would ask the legislature for $1.5 
million to keep this program going. 

The ultimate result is obvious—the 
80,727 poor people in Los Angeles County 
who are being afforded a better, more nu- 
tritious diet would no longer be able to 
participate in the program. 

To my colleagues who oppose the food- 
stamp plan I wish to state that this is 
no “give away” program. 

It is a self-help program in the strictest 
sense of the term. I wish to emphasize 
that those participating must pay for ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the stamps 
which they receive and in turn they re- 
ceive approximately one-third as a bonus. 

I urge rejection of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee’s amendments and the 
passage of the bill as originally intro- 
duced by Mrs. SULLIVAN. 

A sampling of report in the California 
press demonstrated approval of this suc- 
cessful program as it now exists. 

Newspapers from Modoc County in the 
north to Los Angeles and Pasadena in 
the south have made favorable comments 
on the program, the extension of which is 
in jeopardy here today. 

The Los Angeles Times, for example, 
on September 8, 1966, carried a column 
by Dr. F. J. Stare, Department of Nutri- 
tion, Harvard University, which is head- 
lined “United States Helps Needy Gain 
Nutrition,” Among Dr. Stare’s comments 
are these: 

Food stamp families have made signifi- 
cant increases in the value of foods used and 
80 percent of the increase is attributed to 
meat, poultry, fish, milk, eggs, fruits and 
vegetables. The participants have better diets 
ny cae nonparticipants of the same income 
evel. 

In one area, 48 percent of the participating 
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families had diets meeting National Research 
Recommended Dietary Allowances as com- 
pared with 29 percent before the plan. Health 
workers and school officials think they have 
observed general improvement in the health 
of the children, 


On August 30, 1965, the San Jose Mer- 
cury commented editorially: 

The (Food Stamp) Plan has a good deal to 
recommend it and unless the supervisors find 
compelling reasons to the contrary, it prob- 
ably should be put into effect here. 


Santa Clara County, of which San 
Jose is the county seat, has been desig- 
nated by the Department of Agriculture 
for participation in the near future. 

The Independent in a De- 
cember 20, 1965, editorial stated: 

In its humanitarian purposes the program 
is highly commendable. It goes beyond a 
dole or a handout by making help available 
to those persons who cannot provide all of 
the vital necessities of life yet are willing 
to go part of the way in helping themselves. 


In December 1965 the Contra Costa 
Labor Journal carried a story with the 
headline “Food-Stamp Program Starts— 
Low-Paid Workers Can Benefit” follow- 
ing the inauguration of the program in 
Contra Costa County. The then Cali- 
fornia State Welfare Director J. M. 
Wedemeyer was quoted at some length 
on the value of the county’s participation 
in the program. 

Wedemeyer also is quoted in the Au- 
gust 20, 1965, Food Mart News as term- 
ing the food-stamp plan the most sig- 
nificant advance ever made toward meet- 
ing the food budget problems of low- 
income families. He said: 

It enables such families to increase the 
buying power of their limited food budget 
dollars by as much as 50 percent. 


The Modoc County Record on March 2, 
1967, carried a story headlined “ ‘Best 
Move Possible’ Says State Head of Food- 
Stamp Program” in which the State ad- 
ministrator of the program, Fen Hil- 
dreth, called participation by Modoc 
County “unquestionably the wisest, most 
economical move your county can make 
in administering aid to needy.” 

Mary Tobin, a columnist in the San 
Francisco Examiner and Chronicle, de- 
voted considerable comment to the pro- 
gram on October 16, 1966. She stated: 

It is important to understand that Food 
Stamps are not a hand-out. Not charity. In 
dollars and cents they are an investment in 
human beings. Inadequate diet is recognized 
as a major cause of poor health among fam- 
ilies with low incomes. The Food Stamp Pro- 
gram is a new method of helping low-income 
and welfare-aided families “help themselves” 
to better diets. And better health. 


In spite of the success of the program 
in California, its future is in doubt. A 
requirement of 20 percent financial par- 
ticipation by the States would in all like- 
lihood bring about cancellation of the 
program in California, which is beset 
with budget problems. Such a provision 
is contained in the bill to extend the Food 
Stamp Act, as reported by the House 
Agriculture Committee, and it should be 
stricken when the bill is considered in the 
House. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, our 
responsibility to insure a wholesome sup- 
ply of food to those who can afford to 
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purchase it is no greater than our 
responsibility to see that food is avail- 
able to all who need it. 

Both the State and local governments 
have clear responsibility here, and when 
it is obvious that State governments can- 
not adequately fulfill this need, it be- 
comes incumbent upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment to assist the States in meeting 
this responsibility. 

Federal-State cost sharing of fed- 
erally enacted programs recognizes our 
joint responsibility, assists in protecting 
our separate prerogatives, and enhances 
efficient administration and sound fiscal 
management. 

I want to make clear that I believe in 
the principle of cost sharing. It is an 
established method for attainment of 
national objectives in our Federal sys- 
tem. 

The logic of the principle of cost 
sharing in our system of divided respon- 
sibilities is not subject to question. We 
are not questioning it today. What we 
are questioning is what the degree or 
level of what cost sharing should be. 

The cost-sharing formula in any suc- 
cessful program must be high enough to 
prevent profligate implementation and 
low enough to invite cooperation, but 
cost-sharing—by and of itself—will not 
promote sound administration, and no 
level will guarantee it. There is no one 
formula that will obtain an optimum 
level of all that is desirable in a Federal- 
State program. If such a formula did ex- 
ist, we could apply it automatically, not 
only to this program, but to all of the 
Federal-State programs. As it is, we have 
any number of formulas—each designed 
to achieve a specific purpose. I do not 
think one would find any correlation be- 
tween the level of cost-sharing and the 
effectiveness of the program. This must, 
in large part, be built into the program 
through legislation and regulation. 

As our esteemed colleague from the 
State of Washington, Tom Foley, point- 
ed out in the report on this bill, no mat- 
ter how logical it is from the standpoint 
of Federal-State cooperation—this 20- 
percent provision is just not relevant to 
the food stamp program. We are not 
questioning its logic—nor are we ques- 
tioning its applicability to the food 
stamp program—because it is already 
embodied in the program. We are ques- 
tioning the degree of its applicability to 
the food stamp program, 

In determining the best formula for 
the food stamp program, we are most 
fortunate in having the experience of an 
existing, ongoing program. I do not think 
we are giving that experience the atten- 
tion that it deserves, because we are 
hearing the same old arguments we 
heard before we had this broad expe- 
rience. 

In the struggle to pass this legislation, 
it was charged that counties would tram- 
ple over one another to climb aboard this 
Federal gravy train. They have not. Ex- 
pansion has been gradual. It was said 
that cost would run rampant. It has not. 
Actual expenditures have been below ap- 
propriations. We heard intimations that 
the program would contribute toward 
the indolence of the poor. Yet, in every 
area where job opportunity has in- 
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creased, participation in the program 
has decreased. It was predicted that the 
program would be riddled with abuse and 
fraud. Given the bias of news media to 
ferret out and expose this kind of abuse, 
the absence of unfavorable publicity sug- 
gests that if there is abuse in the food 
stamp program it is of infinitesimal 
quantity. 

We are blinding ourselves to our ex- 
perience when we say that we need in- 
creased monetary participation by the 
States to prevent abuse. What is this 
abuse? If it is abuse within the States, 
in the administration of the program, it 
has not been detected. The abuse it is 
proposed to guard against has already 
been prevented by the construction and 
administration of the program. If we are 
talking about growth of the program, let 
us assume the unlikely situation that 
every county in the Nation comes into 
the program, and every person in need 
has an adequate diet. What is the abuse 
in attaining the objective we have set in 
the same efficient manner in which we 
have built the program to date? In this 
circumstance the 20-percent provision 
would have no more effect on efficient 
administration than its absence has now. 
It would save no money as the Federal- 
State cumulative tax bill would be the 
same. That bill is going to have to be paid 
and I believe that the largest share of 
this cost can be more equitably prorated 
on a Federal basis under the present, 
workable formula. 

The proponents of this increased cost- 
sharing provision have failed to demon- 
strate the need for it. It will in no way 
improve the program. It will only in- 
crease the cost to the States—and seri- 
ously impede the attainment of adequate 
minimal levels of nutrition—especially 
in the less wealthy States where the need 
is the greatest. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
first to indicate my support for the food 
stamp program. A broader food stamp 
program should be authorized; we 
should, in fact, increase this program. 
It proved itself in 3 years of pilot expe- 
rience, and again, since the present act 
was passed in 1964. 

I am, however, opposed to the pro- 
posed provision which requires that 
States and localities finance 20 percent 
of the cost of the free stamps issued. 
This provision will not strengthen and 
broaden the program as its promoters 
contend. It will kill it. Those States and 
localities most in need of a stamp pro- 
gram would not be able to take advan- 
tage of it. 

Supporters say that matching funds 
are necessary to protect the States’ pre- 
rogatives in making major decisions in 
welfare programs. 

But, Governors and welfare officials 
in the States have not petitioned the 
Congress to require matching funds to 
insure State control. So, under the guise 
of States’ rights, we propose to act for 
the States—even though they have not 
asked for our help. The present provi- 
sion for matching funds can only lessen 
the effectiveness of this program na- 
tionally by making it inoperative in 
many areas. It will keep it from its goal 
of helping low-income families and U.S. 
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farmers. The 20-percent provision should 
be defeated before it can defeat this most 
worthwhile program. 

Mr. O’KONSEI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the food stamp program as 
it presently exists and urge that the 
House Agriculture Committee amend- 
ments be deleted. 

The food stamp program has proven to 
be one of our most successful activities in 
assisting our underprivileged, It embodies 
the self-help principle and permits re- 
cipients to receive assistance and still 
maintain their dignity. 

The Honorable Warren P. Knowles, 
Governor of the State of Wisconsin, has 
submitted to the Wisconsin congression- 
al delegation a policy statement which 
states that the 20-percent cost-sharing 
amendment would in all likelihood kill 
the food stamp program. He recommends 
that the amendments limiting the au- 
thorization and requiring the 20-percent 
State contribution be removed from the 
bill. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the policy statement of Governor 
Knowles in the Record at this point: 
THE Governor’s PoLICY STATEMENT ON FED- 

ERAL LEGISLATION: A WISCONSIN POSITION 

TO THE WISCONSIN CONGRESSIONAL DELE- 

GATION 

This policy statement, fourth in a series, 
supports the extension of the food stamp pro- 
gram which is scheduled to expire in July 
1967. Recent action by the House Agricul- 
ture Committee raises the possibility that this 
beneficial program may be curtailed with 
serious effects upon many Wisconsin families 
of limited means. 

Wisconsin's participation in the food stamp 
program has increased considerably since its 
early days as a pilot project in Douglas and 
Iron Counties. Each year more and more 
counties have chosen to join this program, 
and today the life of the food stamp pro- 
gram is of great interest to citizens in more 
than twenty-six Wisconsin counties. 

The food stamp program was designed to 
increase and improve the food consumption 
of low-income families while allowing them to 
select their own foods from a broad variety. 
This is accomplished by selling food stamps 
at a substantial discount, These stamps are 
used to purchase domestically produced food 
products through retail food stores. Because 
of the program's effectiveness, all three major 
farm organizations and many food stores, as 
well as consumers are in favor of continuing 
this program as it now exists. 


PROPOSED CHANGES MAY CRIPPLE PROGRAM 


The House Agriculture Committee report- 
ed the extension legislation with amend- 
ments authorizing the program for only one 
year and requiring that non-federal sources 
provide 20% of the bonus value of the 
stamps beginning in July, 1969. Both of these 
amendments would likely reduce the number 
of counties already participating as well as 
deterring additional counties from joining 
the program. Counties will be unable to 
judge the duration of the program and may 
be unable or unwilling to finance the extra 
costs which their participation would in- 
volve. In effect, the program would probably 
be severely crippled if not killed. 

Since all Wisconsin counties do not cur- 
rently participate in the program, it would 
be difficult for the state to undertake the 
20% matching requirements and maintain 
equity. Based on the January, 1967 partici- 
pation level, when 16 counties were actually 
selling food stamps, the cost of matching 
would require an annual expenditure of more 
than $278,000. This figure has already in- 
creased and will increase further as more 
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and more counties undertake the food stamp 
program 


As the program now exists, state and local 
funds finance most of the administrative 
costs of operating the program while the fed- 
eral government finances the cost of the 
bonus stamps and 6214% of the cost of cer- 
tifying non-public assistance cases. I believe 
that this amount represents a reasonable fl- 
nancial contribution of both state and coun- 
ty and I urge that the program continue to 
be financed at the present matching level. 

SUGGESTED ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 

Many counties which are not participating 
in the food stamp are benefiting 
from the Department of Agriculture surplus 
commodity distribution program. Although 
this program also enables public assistance 
and certified non-public assistance recipients 
to increase their food consumption, its major 
thrust is aimed at relieving the government 
of surplus foods acquired in supporting farm 
prices. Its administration and financing as 
well as its purpose differs from the food 
stamp program in that all administrative 
costs, including the costs of acquiring and 
operating food warehouses, are borne by state 
and local governments. 

I suggest consideration be given to study 
the feasibility of combining the purposes and 
administration of the food stamp and com- 
modity distribution programs. A consolidated 
program would ideally combine the advan- 
tages of both programs by lowering the stamp 
purchase requirements, by enabling the in- 
dividual consumer to have variety and free- 
dom of food selection, by aiding the federal 
government in distribution of surplus foods, 
and by reducing administrative costs through 
consolidated effort. 

On a broader perspective, I believe many 
other federal programs could be effectively 
combined to eliminate overlapping objectives. 
A consolidation of the food stamp and sur- 
plus commodity distribution programs would 
be a small and hopefully important step in 
that direction. 

SUMMARY 

Although I have suggested the possibility 
of coordinating the food stamp and commod- 
ity distribution programs, I realize such an 
accomplishment would likely require much 
time and careful consideration. Until this 
possibility becomes a reality, I endorse the 
President's request that the authorization for 
the food stamp program be given an indefi- 
nite future tenure, with periodic legislative 
and executive review. I urge the amendments 
limiting the authorization and requiring a 
a 20% non-federal contribution be removed. 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, rec- 
ognizing that the States have histori- 
cally been unable to finance welfare pro- 
grams that insure adequate diets for the 
poor, the 88th Congress enacted the food 
stamp program with only moderate State 
cost sharing. In spite of the tremendous 
ability of our agricultural economy, the 
food was not getting to the tables in far 
too many of our homes. The food stamp 
program was aimed directly at this nu- 
tritional gap. Our experience has shown 
that we have to a great extent plugged 
the gap. 

The question we are being asked today 
is not whether the States should share 
in the cost of this program. They do so 
now. But the real question being asked 
is: Are we going to price this program 
out of the reach of many of the States? 

At the present time, the intrastate ad- 
ministrative costs borne by the States 
equal approximately 7 percent of the 
value of the bonus coupons. In addition, 
the States share indirectly in the pur- 
chase cost of the bonus coupons. It must 
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be remembered that no one gets these 
coupons free. They are purchased. About 
60 percent of the participants in the 
food stamp program are receiving grants 
from State and local relief funds. It is 
this money that the poor use to purchase 
their coupons. The other 40 percent are 
admittedly in need of assistance to pro- 
vide for minimal diets but because of 
State budgetary problems are not being 
reached by existing State programs. 

To ask the State to furnish an addi- 
tional 20 percent of the cost of the bonus 
coupons is entirely unrealistic in view of 
present conditions. As an example, only 
nine of the 44 States now in the program 
have been able to take advantage of the 
expanded aid to families with dependent 
children passed in the 87th Congress, 
which program requires matching funds, 
Unlike the across-the-board require- 
ment we are considering today, the ADC 
matching requirement is based on a 
State per capita income formula. 

The original Food Stamp Act embod- 
ied provisions safeguarding State and 
Federal prerogatives. It provided for a 
maximum amount of Federal-State co- 
operation, and it recognized the worth 
and dignity of the human being—the in- 
dividual. What is most important to the 
point in question today—the Food 
Stamp Act already sets up a feasible and 
realistic level of State cost sharing. The 
lesson of our experience testifies strong- 
ly to the correctness of that proportion. 
Had it been too high, the program would 
not have operated at all. Had it been too 
low, the program authorities would have 
been engulfed by a stampede of appli- 
cations. 

Thus, it cannot be argued that the 20- 
percent provision is necessary to keep 
the upward growth of this program in 
reasonable bounds. The food stamp pro- 
gram, as designed, has kept itself within 
reasonable bounds. 

It cannot be argued that additional 
cost sharing is necessary to preclude 
abuse of the program within the States, 
because the program is tied to existing 
welfare standards within those States. 

There is no basis in our present expe- 
rience for the charge that this program 
will at some later date be too expensive. 
In the most unlikely circumstance that 
this question does arise—at some later 
date—let it be resolved then. We should 
not teday distort our present experience 
to invent nonexistent problems and then 
presume to solve them. The present cost 
sharing now works somewhat adversely 
to the program objectives in that the 
areas of the greatest need can least af- 
ford it. The House agriculture hearings 
brought out the point that some areas— 
the areas with a high density of poor 
people—were having problems financing 
the administration of the present food 
stamp program. 

However, when the need is great, it is 
a need that can clearly be seen. Here 
again, our experience has taught us that, 
when the need is clearly present, local 
units of government will act to meet the 
need. 

The inclusion of additional cost shar- 
ing at this time is completely unwar- 
ranted. It will throw the present cost- 
sharing ratio completely out of balance. 
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It will price the cost of this program 
out of the reach of even those States 
which are relatively well off, and will 
absolutely preclude cooperation in those 
States and localities at the bottom of the 
economic ladder. Anyone with experience 
in State government knows that in rela- 
tion to welfare funds, the State must ask 
itself not what it should do—but how 
much it can afford to do. What can be 
afforded usually never squares with the 
minimum needs. The 20-percent provi- 
sion will only compound this problem 
where it is most severe. 

We have all heard the recent criticisms 
of our welfare system throughout the 
country. The food stamp program is one 
facet that has received little criticism. I 
submit that this is because of the tre- 
mendously beneficial impact that it has 
had on the lives and well-being of many 
of our poor families. It helps to provide 
a minimum nutritional requirement 
within the humiliation of standing in line 
at a government warehouse to receive a 
dole. Breadlines are—I feel—intolerable 
in these affluent times. 

I cannot urge my colleagues too 
strongly to vote against this 20-percent 
provision and to vote in favor of a real- 
istic 3-year extension of the Food Stamp 
Act with adequate funds to bring a little 
hope into the lives of those citizens whose 
lives leave little room for hope. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Chairman, I urge con- 
tinuation of the existing program as it 
is functioning under the food stamp plan. 

I am thoroughly acquainted with the 
program as it is functioning in my con- 
gressional district in Arkansas and I urge 
that the amendments incorporated by 
the House Committee on Agriculture into 
the Sullivan bill be stricken. 

Should the bill pass in its present form 
the underprivileged people of Arkansas 
who are benefiting from the program 
will no longer be able to avail themselves 
of the better and more nutritional food 
which they are receiving under the food 
stamp program. 

The passage of H.R. 1318 as reported 
by the committee would in all likelihood 
kill the program in Arkansas. The 20- 
percent State financial participation re- 
quired under the provisions of the bill 
would cost the State of Arkansas $1,507,- 
745 annually. 

In my congressional district 28,248 
persons are at present participating in 
the program. Estimates furnished by the 
Department of Agriculture indicate that 
bonus coupons in the amount of $2,166,- 
267 will be supplied to the needy and 
undernourished in my district in 1968. 

Throughout the State of Arkansas 
95,893 individuals are participating in 
the program and the total estimated 
value of bonus coupons which would be 
distributed in 1968 amounts to $7,538,727. 

All of this will not come to pass, how- 
ever, unless the 20-percent State partic- 
ipation amendment is removed from this 
bill. I urge that the two committee 
amendments be stricken and that the 
bill be restored to the form in which it 
was introduced by Mrs. SULLIVAN. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN deserves the congratu- 
lations of the House for her work in the 
establishment of the food stamp pro- 
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gram and it should be continued in its 
present form. 

Following are a representative sam- 
pling of the favorable comments which 
have appeared in Arkansas newspapers: 

Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, Ark., 
December 24, 1965: 

17,934 Had More to Eat With Stamps, 
Phillips Says. 


Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, Ark., 
November 13, 1965: 
Food Coupons Prove Popular In 4 Counties. 


Osceola Times, Osceola, Ark., August 
11, 1966: 
Food Stamp Program Working Well Here. 


The Modern News, Harrisburg, Ark., 
February 9, 1967: 


County Families Get $13,588 in Food 
Stamps. 


Pine Bluff Commercial, Pine Bluff, 
Ark., December 28, 1966: 
Food Stamps Get a Warm Reception. 


The above are representative headlines 
which have appeared in papers through- 
out the State which attest to the gen- 
eral acceptance and approval of the pro- 
gram by the press. 

Of particular interest was a story 
which appeared on September 12, 1965, 
in the Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, 
Ark., in which Mississippi County Judge 
A. A. (Shug) Banks, of Blytheville, 
strongly complained to the Arkansas 
congressional delegation because Missis- 
sippi County was omitted from the food 
stamp program. Banks wanted the 
county switched from the surplus com- 
modities distribution program to the 


food stamp plan. Mississippi County sub- 


. ad became a participant on May 
3; 3 

Highest praise came from an expert 
in the field of aid to the poor and food 
distribution when State Welfare Com- 
missioner Jim Phillips was quoted on 
February 19, 1966, in the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal as stating that the Fed- 
eral food stamp program is the “best of 
its type ever to be undertaken.” He urged 
that it be extended to all 75 Arkansas 
counties in place of the surplus com- 
modity program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. All time 
has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first sentence of subsection (a) of section 
16 of the Food Stamp Act of 1964 is amended 
by striking out and not in excess of such 
sum as may hereafter be authorized by Con- 
gress for any subsequent fiscal year” and 
substituting therefor “and for each subse- 
quent fiscal year such sum as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 1, line 5, 
strike out lines 5 through 9 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: the word “and” 
the first time it appears therein and by in- 
serting after the word “1967;” the words “not 
in excess of $195,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968;” 
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Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. LANDRUM, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 1318) to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964 for the purpose of authoriz- 
ing appropriations for fiscal years subse- 
quent to the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, had come to no resolution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members shall 
have 5 legislative days within which 
to revise and extend their remarks dur- 
oe ee general debate on the bill H.R. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


RESOLUTION SUPPORTING FIGHT- 
ING MEN IN VIETNAM 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, the members 
of the Missouri Federation of Women’s 
Democratic Clubs of the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Missouri recently 
held a convention in which they adopted 
a resolution expressing support of our 
young men fighting for freedom in Viet- 
nam and elsewhere and reaffirming their 
support of their able Congressman, the 
Honorable RICHARD H. ICHORD. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this resolution: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, this Missouri Federation of 
Women’s Democratic Clubs of the 8th Con- 
gressional District of Missouri has previously, 
in conventions assembled, gone on record 
in support and commendation of our great 
Democratic Federal and State officials, and 
also our capable and renowned Congres- 
sional Representative, Honorable Richard H. 
Ichord; and 

Whereas, this 8th District Federation of 
Women's Democratic Clubs is proud to have 
contributed so many Democratic women 
leaders to the work of our great party in 
their communities and counties, our nation 
and state, and we would especially com- 
mend Mrs, Sallie Hailey, of Saline County, 
National Committeewoman; Mrs. Ruby Jane 
Happy, of Cole County, State Director of 
the Department of Business and Administra- 
tion and State President of the Missouri 
Federated Women’s Democratic Clubs; Mrs. 
Mary Lozier, formerly of Cole County, Mem- 
ber of the Missouri State Council on the 
Arts and Immediate Past-President of our 
State Federation of Women’s Democratic 
Clubs; Mrs. Alice Moore, Assistant Supervisor 
of Safety Responsibility, Department of Rev- 
enue of Missouri and President of the Jef- 
ferson Democratic Women’s Club of Cole 
County; Mrs. Jean Casey, of W. 

County, Executive Secretary of the State 
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Board of Cosmetology, and Mrs. Rubye M. 
Kocher, of Cole County, Supervisor of Oor- 
poration Franchise Tax, Department of Rev- 
enue of Missouri; and 

Whereas, this 8th District Federation of 
Women’s Democratic Clubs, here assembled 
at the Holiday Inn on the Lake of the 
Ozarks, in the heart of Missouri’s beautiful 
Vacationland, appreciates the efforts and 
time expended by the hostess club, Camco, 
of Camden County, in the preparation and 
arrangements for the comfort and enjoy- 

ment of our Officers, delegates and guests; 
and 

Whereas, on the fields of battle abroad, 
and especially Vietnam, war has claimed the 
lives of many of our citizens and especially 
our youth, others are fighting presently, and 
many more are preparing to join the Fight 
for Freedom in the world. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved: That this 
Spring 1967 Convention of the Missouri Fed- 
eration of Women's Democratic Clubs of the 
8th Congressional District of Missouri reaffirm 
our confidence and continued support, and 
reassert and again pledge our loyalty to our 
Outstanding Democratic Federal and State 
officials, and our able 8th District Congres- 
sional Representative, Honorable Richard H. 
Ichord; and 

Be it further resolved: That the members 
of this Missouri Federation of Women's Dem- 
ocratic Clubs of the 8th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Missouri, under our beloved and 
capable President, Mrs. Ruby Adkisson of 
Sunrise Beach, Camden County, Missouri, 
continue our labors in our great Democratic 
Party by emulating that quality of leadership 
which is exemplified by the untiring labors of 
Mrs. Sallie Hailey, Mrs. Ruby Jane Happy, 
Mrs. Mary Lozier, Mrs. Alice Moore, Mrs. Jean 
Casey, and Mrs. Ruby M. Kocher; and 

Be it further resolved: That this federa- 
tion, on this 6th day of May, 1967, express 
our gratitude and appreciation to the Camco 
Club of Camden County, Missouri, for their 
efforts in making this Spring 1967 Conven- 
tion of the Missouri Federation of Women’s 
Democratic Clubs of the 8th Congressional 
District of Missouri such an outstanding suc- 
cess and a day to be remembered; and 

Be it further resolved: That in loving mem- 
ory of our beloved youth killed in battle, 
and for those Americans now fighting abroad 
to preserve our way of life and government, 
this convention, upon adoption of this Reso- 
lution, pause in our work and pleasure, for 
a moment of silent prayer, in memory and 
respect for those who have made the supreme 
sacrifice; as an expression of our support and 
appreciation to our fighting men; and for the 
hope that their efforts and sacrifices be not 
in vain, that their efforts be rewarded soon 
with the crown of success; and 

Be it further resolved: That a copy of this 
Resolution, as adopted, be mailed to Presi- 
dent Mrs. Adkisson, Committeewoman Mrs. 
Hailey, President Mrs. Happy, Past-President 
Mrs. Lozier, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Casey and Mrs. 
Kocher; and to our State Democratic officials, 
our United States Senators, and our Congres- 
sional Representative, Richard H. Ichord. 


CHANGE IN AMERICAN SELLING- 
PRICE GUIDELINES INCREASES 
IMPORTS 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to reyise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Committee of the New Eng- 
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land Delegation Members which was set 
up on May 24, 1966, by Speaker McCor- 
mack to take action in response to the 
revision of the American selling-price 
guidelines on rubber footwear imports 
and otherwise in relation to the threat of 
increased imports to domestic production 
and employment, I should like to point 
out two current matters touching our 
problem. 

First of all, the President’s representa- 
tive in the current GATT negotiations 
on the Kennedy round has stated that 
any change of the American selling-price 
standard will have to be made through 
congressional action and cannot be 
negotiated away. 

The other point is that the figures for 
1966 have come in and show a substan- 
tial reduction in exports and also a very 
substantial increase by 3 million pairs 
in imports, a rise of 8.6 percent. The effect 
of the guidelines change is clear. 

The other statistics I have included in 
the letters which I have asked to be put 
in the Recorp as a part of these remarks. 

The letters are as follows: 

As Chairman of the Committee of New 
England Delegation members set up on May 
24, 1966 by Speaker McCormack to take ac- 
tion in response to the revision of the Ameri- 
can Selling Price guidelines on rubber foot- 
wear imports and otherwise in relation to the 
threat of increased import to domestic pro- 
duction and employment, I want to discuss 
two current matters touching our problem. 

First, the President’s representative in 
the current GATT negotiations on the Ken- 
nedy Round has stated that any change of 
the American Selling Price standard will 
have to be made through Congressional ac- 
tion and cannot be negotiated away. While 
this is encouraging in the sense that it re- 
turns control of this particular situation to 
Congress, it does not present the complete 
picture since we know that the Customs 
Bureau has already reduced the basis for 
exclusion by ruling that the ASP standard 
means the lowest price at which comparable 
American shoes were sold rather than the 
highest. This effected a cut of approximately 


35%. 
The second point of interest is the latest 
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compilation of figures concerning rubber 
footwear imports during 1966. 

The following statistics show a marked 
worsening of our competitive imbalance and 
indicate that our efforts to reverse by legis- 
lation the ‘Treasury Department’s action of 
February 1966 in lowering the ASP guidelines 
must continue. ; 

In 1966, the U.S. production of rubber- 
soled shoes with fabric uppers dropped 8.7 
million pairs, a 5.6 percent reduction under 
1965. At the same time, foreign imports of 
such shoes increased by some 3 million pairs, 
a rise of 8.6 percent. Thus, in 1966 imports 
increased from 19 percent to 22 percent of 
U.S. production while U.S. exports re- 
mained “negligible.” This clearly shows the 
effect of the guideline revision. 

Footwear imports not subject to ASP 
valuation were raised by 10.5 million pairs, a 
rise of over 135 percent above 1964. That 
is, in this last particular, the Treasury, by 
executive ruling similar to the above-de- 
scribed interpretation of the ASP, deter- 
mined that such products were not “simi- 
lar“ to U.S. footwear and thereby removed 
their exclusion. Imports have increased from 
3.25 million pairs in 1958 to 35.1 million 
pairs in 1966 a rise of over 1000 %. 

These facts are significant in relation to 
the current GATT negotiations and the 
prospective termination of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act. 

We must continue to act vigorously in this 
matter and I shall keep you informed of all 
developments so that we may obtain a favor- 
able solution to this problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
Member of Congress. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES AD- 
MINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 28, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Monacan: In reply to a telephone 
request of April 26, from Mr. Palmesi of your 
office, we are providing data on U.S, produc- 
tion and imports of rubber footwear to sup- 
plement our letter of April 20. 

Prior to September 1963, imports were not 
separated according to whether or not they 
were like or similar to U.S. footwear—only 
total imports were reported. 


Shoes and slippers with sole vulcanized to fabric upper 


[Thousands of pairs) 
1958 1963 1964 1965 1966 
pA Th A aS ase 71, 409 152,885 | 162,206 | 165,909 157,155 
VCC 70. 601 148.335 | 162.151 | 168,741 | 187,388 
U.S. imports: 


Like or similar to U.S. footwear. 
Not like or similar to U.S. footwear... ...-.- 


191,214 | 197,785 192, 448 


1 Not available. 
2 Data covers September to December 1963 only. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


PRETTY RAW 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I have asked 


permission to place in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an editorial which appeared in 
the Thursday, May 11, issue of the Win- 
ter Haven Daily News-Chief, one of 
Florida’s finest daily newspapers. 

The editorial, entitled “Pretty Raw.“ 
expresses the disgust and indignation 
that the people in my district feel about 
the announcement that the United 
States expects to loan more than $32 
million to the Fiat Co. of Italy, to pur- 
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chase tools for a factory it would build 
in Russia. 

Publisher and Editor Bill Rynerson has 
stated this reaction well. I agree fully 
with his comments on this ridiculous 
turn of events. 

The editorial follows: . 

Pretry Raw 

Last week it was announced that the 
United States expects to make a $32.5 mil- 
lion loan to the Fiat Company of Italy, which 
in turn would purchase machine tools for 
a factory it would build in Russia, ostensibly 
to make automobiles. What nation is it that 
supplies the greatest amount of material for 
North Vietnam to kill Americans?—Russia, 
What nation is it that continues to stir up 
unrest all over the world in free countries? 
Russia. What nation is it that backed Castro, 
even to the place of sending ICBMs to 
Cuba? Russia. 

So we want to make it easier for these 
people to destroy us. We not only furnish 
the money for the communists to get an 
Italian firm to bulld and run the factory, 
but we also furnish the know-how in design, 
fine workmanship and finished basic tool 
products. And remember that the greatest 
suppliers of war materials are the automo- 
bile plants. If you ever write your Congress- 
men, write them now and tell them that we 
shouldn't set up trade with a nation bent on 
our destruction, through a third party or 
even directly. 


THE GAULT CASE—A LANDMARK 
SUPREME COURT DECISION 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Supreme Court in a landmark decision 
just handed down a few minutes ago has 
struck down much that is unique about 
America’s juvenile courts and their treat- 
ment of juveniles. As chairman of the 
subcommittee now holding hearings on 
H.R. 7642, the Presidential act known as 
the Juvenile Delinquency Control Act of 
1967, I was very much impressed by this 
decision in that it shows the great need 
for the legislation which is now pending 
before our committee. The Supreme 
Court has remanded the Gault case back 
to Arizona insisting a 15-year-old boy 
must be given all of his constitutional 
rights of due process. 

In a 7-to-1 decision, the U.S. Supreme 
Court decided in favor of the appeal of 
Gerald Francis Gault of Arizona saying, 
in effect, that the youth had been denied 
“due process” in a State juvenile court 
hearing which had found him guilty of 
charges of making obscene telephone 
calls. 

In an opinion written by Mr. Justice 
Fortas, the Court said in effect: 

In hearings before a juvenile court, where 
a youth has been charged with delinquent 
behavior and where there is a possibility 
that he may be incarcerated as a result of 
the hearing, then the following provisions of 
the Bill of Rights will apply: 

1. Effective notice must be made to the 
juvenile and his parents of the charge placed 
against him. 

2. The juvenile must have the right of 
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assistance of counsel—either private or ap- 
pointed. 
3, The juvenile must have the right to 
confront witnesses who testify against him. 
4. The juvenile must be accorded the 
privilege against self-incrimination. 


The Court said it expressly was not 
dealing with the conditions which existed 
prior to the trial, such as the arrest and 
detention. 

Mr. Justice Stewart dissented to the 
majority opinion on the grounds that the 
case should not have been treated as a 
criminal proceeding and, therefore, 
should never have come before the Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr. Justice Harlan concurred in those 
portions of the majority opinion relating 
to the rights of notice and counsel, but 
dissented on those portions which provide 
the right of confrontation of witnesses 
and the right of self-incrimination. 

Gault was convicted by the Arizona 
State Juvenile Court. As there is no ap- 
peal from the juvenile court proceedings 
in Arizona, an appeal was made within 
the State for a writ of habeas corpus. 
This was denied by a lower court and 
that decision was affirmed by the Ari- 
zona Supreme Court which said, in effect, 
that the boy had received due process.“ 

That decision was appealed to the U.S. 
Supreme Court which reversed the find- 
ing of the Arizona State Supreme Court 
and remanded the case back to Arizona 
for further proceedings. 

This historic decision will cause every 
community in America to review its 
treatment of juveniles by local juvenile 
courts. 

I believe this decision will create tre- 
mendous problems for every community 
in this Nation—problems that I believe 
can be helped toward solution with H.R. 
7642 now pending before my subcom- 
mittee. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
General Education I found today’s de- 
cision of paramount importance in re- 
storing constitutional rights to all Amer- 
icans—including youngsters. 

The President’s proposal incorporated 
in H.R.7642 which I am sponsoring would 
help local communities. establish ade- 
quate programs to deal with juenvile 
delinquency particularly in prevention of 
such delinquency. I urge my colleagues to 
study the Court’s decision and also my 
proposal which is so timely in view of 
today’s decision. 

I ask unanimous consent to include at 
this point, the text of today’s decision 
and the dissenting views. 

The decision referred to is as follows: 
[Supreme Court of the United States—No. 
116 October Term, 1966] 

IN THE MATTER OF THE APPLICATION OF PAUL 

L. GAULT AND MARJORIE GAULT, FATHER AND 


MOTHER or GERALD FRANCIS GAULT, A Mī- 
NOR, APPELLANTS—ON APPEAL FROM THE 
SUPREME (COURT OF ARIZONA 

(May 15, 1967) 7712 

(Mn. Justice Fortas delivered the opinion 
of, the Court.) 

This is an appeal under 28 U.S.C. § 1257 
(2) from a judgment of the Supreme Court 
of Arizona affirming the dismissal of a peti- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus. 99 Ariz. 181, 
407 P. 2d 760 (1965).. The petition sought the 
release of Gerald Francis Gault, petitioners’ 
16-year-old son, who had been committed 
as a juvenile delinquent to the State Indus- 
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trial School by the Juvenile Court of Gila 
County, Arizona. The Supreme Court of 
Arizona affirmed dismissal of the writ 
against various arguments which included 
an attack upon the constitutionality of the 
Arizona Juvenile Code because of its alleged 
denial of procedural due process rights to 
juveniles charged with being “delinquents.” 
The court agreed that the constitutional 
guarantee of due process of law is applicable 
in such proceedings. It held that Arizona’s 
Juvenile Code is to be read as “impliedly” 
implementing the “due process concept.” It 
then proceeded to identify and describe “the 
particular elements which constitute due 
process in a juvenile hearing.” It concluded 
that the proceedings ending in commitment 
of Gerald Gault did not offend those re- 
quirements. We do not „and we re- 
verse. We begin with a statement of the facts. 


I 

On Monday, June 8, 1964, at about 10 
am., Gerald Francis Gault and a friend, 
Ronald Lewis, were taken into custody by 
the Sheriff of Gila County. Gerald was then 
still subject to a six months’ probation or- 
der which had been entered on February 25, 
1964, as a result of his having been in the 
company of another boy who had stolen a 
wallet from a lady's purse. The police action 
on June 8 was taken as the result of a ver- 
bal complaint by a neighbor of the boys, 
Mrs. Cook, about a telephone call made to 
her in which the caller or callers made lewd 
or indecent remarks. It will suffice for pur- 
poses of this opinion to say that the re- 
marks or questions put to her were of the 
irritatingly offensive, adolescent, sex variety. 

At the time Gerald was picked up, his 
mother and father were both at work. No 
notice that Gerald was being taken into 
custody was left at the home. No other steps 
were taken to advise them that their son had, 
in effect, been arrested. Gerald was taken to 
the Children’s Detention Home. When his 
mother arrived home at about 6 o'clock, 
Gerald was not there. Gerald’s older brother 
was sent to look for him at the trailer home 
of the Lewis family. He apparently learned 
then that Gerald was in custody. He so in- 
formed his mother. The two of them went 
to the Detention Home, The deputy proba- 
tion officer, Flagg, who was also superintend- 
ent of the Detention Home, told Mrs. Gault 
“why Jerry was there” and said that a hear- 
ing would be held in Juvenile Court at 3 
o'clock the following day, June 9. 

Officer Flagg filed a petition with the Court 
on the hearing day, June 9, 1964. It was not 
seryed on the Gaults. Indeed, none of them 
saw this petition until the habeas corpus 
hearing on August 17, 1964. The petition was 
entirely formal. It made no reference to any 
factual basis for the judicial action which it 
initiated. It recited only that “said minor is 
under the age of 18 years and in need of the 
protection of this Honorable Court [and 
that] said minor is a delinquent minor.” It 
prayed for a hearing and an order regarding 
“the care and custody of said minor.” Officer 
Flagg executed a formal affidavit in support 
of the petition. 

On June 9, Gerald, his mother, his older 
brother, and Probation Officer Flagg and 
Henderson appeared before the Juvenile 
Judge in chambers. Gerald's father was not 
there. He was at work out of the city. Mrs. 
Cook, the complainant, was not there. No 
one was sworn at this hearing. No transcript 
or recording was made, No memorandum or 
record of the substance of the proceedings 
was prepared. Our information about the 
proceedings and the subsequent hearing on 
June 15, derives entirely from the testimony 
of the Juvenile Court Judge, Mr. and Mrs. 


Under Arizona law, juvenile hearings are 
conducted by a judge of the Superior Court, 
designated by his colleagues on the Superior 
Court to serve as Juvenile Court Judge. 
Arizona Const., Art. 6, § 15; Arizona Revised 
Statutes (hereimafter ARS) §§ 8-201, 8-202. 
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Gault and Officer Flagg at the habeas corpus 
proceeding conducted two months later. 
From this, it appears that at the July 9 
hearing Gerald was questioned by the judge 
about the telephone call. There was conflict 
as to what he said, His mother recalled that 
Gerald said he only dialed Mrs. Cook's num- 
ber and handed the telephone to his friend, 
Ronald. Officer Flagg recalled that Gerald 
had admitted making the lewd remarks. 
Judge McGhee testified that Gerald “ad- 
mitted making one of these [lewd] state- 
ments.” At the conclusion of the hearing, the 
judge said he would “think about it.” Gerald 
was taken back to the Detention Home. He 
was not sent to his own home with his par- 
ents. On June 11 or 12, after having been 
detained since June 8, Gerald was released 
and driven home.’ There is no explanation in 
the record as to why he was kept in the De- 
tention Home or why he was released. At 5 
pam. on the day of Gerald’s release, Mrs. 
Gault received a note signed by Officer 
Flagg. It was on plain paper, not letterhead. 
Its entire text was as follows: 

“Mrs. Gault: 

“Judge McGhee has set Monday June 15, 
1964 at 11:00 A. M. as the date and time for 
further Hearings on Gerald’s delinquency 

/ Flagg“ 

At the appointed time on Monday, June 
15, Gerald, his father and mother, Ronald 
Lewis and his father, and Officers Flagg and 
Henderson were present before Judge Mc- 
Ghee. Witnesses at the habeas corpus pro- 
ceeding differed in their recollections of 
Gerald’s testimony at the June 15 hearing. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gault recalled that Gerald 
again testified that he had only dialed the 
number and that the other boy had made 
the remarks. Officer Flagg agreed that at this 
hearing Gerald did not admit making the 
lewd remarks? But Judge McGhee recalled 
that “there was some admission again of 
some of the lewd statements. He—he didn’t 
admit any of the more serious lewd state- 
ments.” Again, the complainant, Mrs. Cook, 
was not present. Mrs. Gault asked that Mrs. 
Cook be present “so she could see which boy 
had done the talking, the dirty talking over 
the phone.” The Juvenile Judge said “she 
didn't have to be present at the hearing.” The 
judge did not speak to Mrs. Cook or commu- 
nicate with her at any time. Probation Ofi- 
cer Flagg had talked to her once—over the 
telephone on June 9. 

At this June 15 hearing a “referral report” 
made by the probation officers was filed with 
the court, although not disclosed to Gerald 
or his parents. This listed the charge as 
“Lewd Phone Calls.” At the conclusion of 
the hearing, the judge committed Gerald as a 
juvenile delinquent to the State Industrial 
School “for the period of his minority [that 
is, until 21], unless sooner discharged by 
due process of law.” An order to that effect 
was entered. It recites that after a full 
hearing and due deliberation the Court finds 
that said minor is a delinquent child, and 
that said minor is of the age of 15 years.” 

No appeal is permitted by Arizona law in 
juvenile cases, On August 3, 1964, a petition 


2 There is a conflict between the recollec- 
tion of Mrs. Gault and that óf Officer Flagg. 
Mrs. Gault testified that Gerald was released 
on Friday, June 12, Officer Flagg that it had 
been on Thursday, June 11. This was from 
memory; he had no record, and the note was 
undated. 

*Officer Flagg also testified that Gerald 
had not, when questioned at the Detention 
Home, admitted having made any of the lewd 
statements, but that each boy had sought to 
put the blame on the other. There was con- 
flicting testimony as to whether Ronald had 
accused Gerald of making the lewd state- 
ments during the June 15 hearing. 

Judge McGhee also testified that Gerald 
had not denied “certain statements” made to 
him at the hearing by Officer Henderson. 
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for a writ of habeas corpus was filed with 
the Supreme Court of Arizona and referred 
by it to the Superior Court for hearing. 

At the habeas corpus hearing on August 
17, Judge McGhee was vigorously cross- 
examined as to the basis for his actions. He 
testified that he had taken into account the 
fact that Gerald was on probation. He was 
asked “under what section of ... the code 
you found the boy delinquent?” 

His answer is set forth in the margin.’ In 
substance he concluded that Gerald came 
within ARS § 8-201-6(a), which specifies that 
a “delinquent child” includes one who has 
violated a law of the state or an ordinance or 
regulation of a political subdivision thereof.” 
The law which Gerald was found to have 
violated is ARS § 13-377. This section of the 
Arizona Criminal Code provides that a person 
who “in the presence of or hearing of any 
woman or child. . . uses vulgar, abusive or 
obscene language, is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

The penalty specified in the Criminal 
Code, which would apply to an adult, is $5 
to $50, or imprisonment for not more than 
two months, The judge also testified that he 
acted under ARS § 8-201-6(d) which includes 
in the definition of a “delinquent child” one 
who, as the judge phrased it, is “habitually 
involved in immoral matters.” ê 

Asked about the basis for his conclusion 
that Gerald was “habitually involved in im- 
moral matters,” the judge testified, some- 
what vaguely, that two years earlier, on July 
2, 1962, a “referral” was made concerning 
Gerald, “where the boy had stolen a base- 
ball glove from another boy and lied to the 
Police Department about it.” The judge said 
there was “no hearing,” and “no accusation” 
relating to this incident, because of lack of 
material foundation.” But it séems to have 
remained in his mind as a relevant factor. 
The judge also testified that Gerald had ad- 
mitted making other nuisance phone calls 
in the past which, as the judge recalled the 
boy’s testimony, were “silly calls, or funny 
calls, or something like that.” 

The Superior Court dismissed the writ, 
and appellants sought review in the Arizona 
Supreme Court. That court stated that it 
considered appellants’ assignments of error 
as urging (1) that the Juvenile Code, ARS 
§ 8-201 to § 8-239, is unconstitutional be- 
cause it does not require that parents and 
children be apprised of the specific charges, 
does not require proper notice of a hearing, 
and does not provide for an appeal; and (2) 
that the proceedings and order relating to 


Q. All right. Now, Judge, would you tell 
me under what section of the law or tell me 
under what section of—of the code you found 
the boy delinquent? 

A. Well, there is a—I think it amounts 
to disturbing the peace. I can't give you the 
section, but I can tell you the law, that when 
one person uses lewd language in the pres- 
ence of another person, that it can amount 
to—and I consider that when a person makes 
it over the phone, that it is considered in 
the presence, I might be wrong, that is one 
section. The other section upon which I con- 
sider the boy delinquent is Section 8-201, 
Subsection (d), habitually involved in im- 
moral matters.” i 

ARS § 8-201-6, the section of the Arizona 
Juvenile Code which defines a delinquent 
child, reads: 

“ ‘Delinquent child’ includes: 

(a) A child who has violated a law of the 
state or an ordinance or regulation of a po- 
litical subdivision thereof. 

“(b) A child who, by reason of being in- 
corrigible, wayward or habitually disobedient, 
is uncontrolled by his parent, guardian or 
custodian. 

„(e) A child who is habitually truant from 
school or home. 

„d) A child who habitually so deports 
himself as to injure or endanger the morals 
or health of himself or others.” 
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Gerald constituted a denial of due process 
of law because of the absence of adequate no- 
tice of the charge and the hearing; failure 
to notify appellants of certain constitutional 
rights including the rights to counsel and to 
confrontation, and the privilege against self- 
incrimination; the use of unsworn hearsay 
testimony; and the failure to make a record 
of the proceedings. Appellants further as- 
serted that it was error for the Juvenile Court 
to remove Gerald from the custody of his 
parents without a showing and finding of 
their unsuitability, and alleged a miscellany 
of other errors under state law. 

The Supreme Court handed down an 
elaborate and wide-ranging opinion affirm- 
ing dismissal of the writ and stating the 
court’s conclusions as to the issues raised 
by appellants and other aspects of the 
juvenile process. In their jurisdictional state- 
ment and brief in this Court, appellants 
do not urge upon us all of the points passed 
upon by the Supreme Court of Arizona, 
They urge that we hold the Juvenile Code 
of Arizona invalid on its face or as applied 
in this case because, contrary to the Due 
Process Clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, the juvenile is taken from the custo- 
dy of his parents and committed to a state 
institution pursuant to proceedings in 
which the Juvenile Court has virtually un- 
limited discretion, and in which the fol- 
lowing basie rights are denied: 

1. Notice of the charges; 

2. Right to counsel; 

3. Right to confrontation and cross-ex- 
amination; 

4. Privilege against self-incrimination; 

5. Right to a transcript of the proceed- 
ings; and 

6. Right to appellate review. 

We shall not consider other issues which 
were passed upon by the Supreme Court of 
Arizona. We emphasize that we indicate no 
opinion as to whether the decision of that 
court with respect to such other issues does 
or does not conflict with requirements of 
the Federal Constitution. 


For example, the laws of Arizona allow 
arrest for a misdemeanor only if a warrant 
is obtained or if it is committed in the pres- 
ence of the officer. ARS § 13-1403. The Su- 
preme Court of Arizona held that this is in- 
applicable in the case of juveniles. See ARS 
§ 8-221 which relates specifically to juve- 
niles. But compare Two Brothers and a Case 
of Liquor, Juv. Ct. D. C. Nos. 66-2652-J, 66- 
2653-J, December 28, 1966 (opinion of Judge 
Ketcham); Standards for Juvenile and Fam- 
fly Courts, Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 437- 
1966 (1966), p. 47 (hereinafter cited at 
Standards) New York Family Court Act 
9721 (McKinney’s, Vol. 29A, 1963) (herein- 
after cited as N. Y. Family Court Act). 
The Court also held that the judge may 
consider hearsay if it is “of a kind on which 
reasonable men are accustomed to rely in 
serious affairs.” But compare Note, Juvenile 
Delinquents: The Police, State Courts, and 
Individualized Justice, 79 Harv. L. Rev. 775, 
795 (1966) (hereinafter cited as Harvard Law 
Review Note): * 

“The informality of juvenile court hear- 
ings frequently leads to the admission of 
hearsay and unsworn testimony. It is said 
that ‘close adherence to the strict rules of 
evidence might prevent the court from ob- 
taining important facts as to the child's 
character and condition which could only 
be to the child’s detriment.’ The assumption 
is that the judge will give normally inad- 
missible evidence only its proper weight. It 
is also declared in support of these eviden- 
tlary practices that the juvenile court is not 
a criminal court, that the importance of 
the hearsay rule has been overestimated, and 
that allowing an attorney to make ‘technical 
objections’ would disrupt the desired in- 
formality of the proceedings. But to the ex- 
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The Supreme Court of Arizona held that 
due process of law is requisite to the con- 
stitutional validity of proceedings in which 
a court reaches the conclusion that a 
juvenile has been at fault, has engaged in 
eonduct prohibited by law or has otherwise 
misbehaved with the consequence that he 
is committed to an institution in which his 
freedom is curtailed. This conclusion is in 
accord with the decisions of a number of 
courts under both federal and state con- 
stitutions.® 

This Court has not heretofore decided 
the precise question. In Kent v. United 
States, 383 U.S. 541 (1966), we considered 
the requirements for a valid waiver of the 
“exclusive” jurisdiction of the Juvenile 
Court of the District of Columbia so that a 
juvenile could be tried in the adult criminal 
Court of the District. Although our decision 
turned upon the language of the statute, we 
emphasized the necessity that “the basic 
requirements of due process and fairness” be 
satisfied in such proceedings.’ Haley v. Ohio, 
332 U.S, 596 (1948), involved the admissi- 
bility, in a state criminal court of general 
jurisdiction, of a confession by a 15-year- 
old boy. The Court held that the Fourteenth 
Amendment applied to prohibit the use of 
the coerced confession. Mr. JUSTICE DOUGLAS 
said, “Neither man nor child can be al- 
lowed to stand condemned by methods 
which flout constitutional requirements 
of due process of law.“ 10 To the same effect 
is Gallegos v. Colorado, 370 U.S. 49 (1962). 
Accordingly, while these cases relate only 
to restricted aspects of the subject, they 
unmistakably indicate that, whatever may 
be their precise impact, neither the Four- 
teenth Amendment nor the Bill of Rights 
is for adults alone. 

We do not in this opinion consider the im- 
pact of these constitutional provisions upon 
the totality of the relationship of the juve- 
nile and the state. We do not even consider 
the entire process relating to juvenile “delin- 
quents.” For example, we are not here con- 
cerned with the procedures or constitutional 
rights applicable to the pre-judicial stages 
of the juvenile process, nor do we direct our 
attention to the post-adjudicative or dis- 
positional process. See note 48, infra. We con- 
sider only the problems presented to us by 
this case. These relate to the proceedings by 


tent that the rules of evidence are not merely 
technical or historical, but like the hearsay 
rule have a sound basis in human experi- 
ence, they should not be rejected in any 
judicial inquiry. Juvenile court judges in 
Los Angeles, Tucson, and Wisconsin. Rapids, 
Wisconsin report that they are satisfied with 
the operation of their courts despite appli- 
cation of unrelaxed rules of evidence.” (Foot- 
notes omitted.) 

It ruled that the correct burden of proof 
is that “the juvenile judge must be per- 
suaded by clear and convincing evidence that 
the infant has committed the alleged de- 
linquent act.” Compare the less stringent 
“preponderance of the evidence” test, N. Y. 
Family Court Act § 744 (where maximum 
commitment is three years, §§ 753, 758). Cf. 
Harvard Law Review Note, p. 795. 

See, e.g., In the Matters of Gregory W. 
and Gerald S. 19 N.Y. 2d 55; — N. E. 2d — 
(1966); In the Interests of Carlo and Stasi- 
lowicz, 48 N.J. 224, 225 A. 2d 110 (1966); Peo- 
ple v. Dotson, 46 Cal. 2d 891, 299 P. 2d 875 
(1956); Pee v. United States, — U.S. App. 
D. C. ——, 274 F. 2d 556 (1959); Wissenburg 
v. Bradley, 209 Iowa 813, 229 N. W. 205 (1930); 
Bryant v. Brown, 151 Miss, 398, 118 So. 184 
(1928); Dendy v. Wilson, 142 Tex. 460, 179 
S. W. 2d 269 (1944); Application of Johnson, 
178 F. Supp. 155 (D. C. D. N. J. 1957). 

*383 U. S., at 553. 

10332 U. S., at 601 (opinion for four Jus- 
tices). 
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which a determination is made as to whether 
@ juvenile is a “delinquent” as a result of 
alleged misconduct on his part, with the con- 
sequence that he may be committed to a 
state institution. As to these proceedings, 
there appears to be little current dissent 
from the proposition that the Due Process 
Clause has a role to play. The problem is 
to ascertain the precise impact of the due 
process requirement upon such proceedings. 

From the inception of the juvenile court 
system, wide differences have been toler- 
ated—indeed insisted upon—between the 
procedural rights accorded to adults and 
those of juveniles. In practically all juris- 
dictions, there are rights granted to adults 
which are withheld from juveniles. In addi- 
tion to the specific problems involved in the 
present case, for example, it has been held 
that the juvenile is not entitled to bail, to 
indictment by grand jury, to a public trial or 
to trial by jury.“ It is frequent practice that 
rules governing the arrest and interrogation 
of adults by the police are not observed in 
the case of juveniles.“ 

The history and theory underlying this 
development are well-known, but a recapitu- 
lation is necessary for purposes of this opin- 
ion. The juvenile court movement began in 
this country at the end of the last century. 
From the juvenile court statute adopted in 
Illinois in 1899, the system has spread to 
every State in the Union, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Puerto Rico.“ The constitu- 
tionality of juvenile court laws has been sus- 


“See Report of the President's Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and Administra- 
tion of Justice, The Challenge of Crime in a 
Free Society” (1967) (hereinafter cited as 
Nat'l Crime Comm'n Report), pp. 81, 85-86; 
Standards, p. 71; Gardner, The Kent Case 
and the Juvenile Court: A Challenge to 
Lawyers, 52 A. B. A. 923 (1966); Paulsen, 
Fairness to the Juvenile Offender, 41 Minn. L. 
Rev. 547 (1957); Ketcham, The Legal Renais- 
sance in the Juvenile Court, 60 Nw. U. L. 
Rev. 585 (1965); Allen, The Borderland of 
Criminal Justice (1964), pp. 19-23; Harvard 
Law Review Note, p. 791; Note, Rights and 
Rehabilitation in the Juvenile Courts, 67 
Col. L. Rev. 281 (1967); Comment, Criminal 
Offenders in the Juvenile Court: More Brick- 
bats and Another Proposal, 114 U. Pa. L. Rev. 
1171 (1966). 

12 See Kent v. United States, 383 U.S. 541. 
555 and n. 22 (1966). 

13 See note, 7, supra. 

See National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, Directory and Manual (1964), p. 1. 
The number of juvenile judges as of 1964 is 
listed as 2,987, of which 213 are full-time 
juvenile court judges. Id., at 305. The Nat'l 
Crime Comm'n Report indicates that half of 
these judges have no undergraduate degree, 
a fifth have no college education at all, a 
fifth are not members of the bar, and three- 
quarters devote less than one-quarter of 
their time to juvenile matters. See also Mc- 
Cane, Profile of the Nation’s Juvenile Court 
Judges (monograph, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Center for the Behavioral Sciences, 
1965), which is a detailed statistical study of 
juvenile court judges, and indicates addi- 
tionally that about a quarter of these judges 
have no law school training at all. About 
one-third of all judges have no probation 
and social work staff available to them; be- 
tween eighty and ninety percent have no 
available psychologist or psychiatrist. Ibid. 
It has been observed that while “good will, 
compassion and similar virtues are ad- 
mirably prevalent throughout the system 
expertise, the keystone of the whole venture, 
is lacking.” Harvard Law Review Note, p. 809. 
In 1965, over 697,000 delinquency cases (ex- 
cluding traffic) were disposed of in these 
courts, involving some 601,000 children, or 
2% of all children between 10 and 17. Juve- 
nile Court Statistics—1961, Children’s Bu- 
reau Statistical Series No, 85 (1966), p. 2. 
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tained in over 40 jurisdictions against a va- 
riety of attacks. 

The early reformers were appalled by adult 
procedures and penalties, and by the fact 
that children could be given long prison 
sentences and mixed in jails with hardened 
criminals. They were profoundly convinced 
that society’s duty to the child could not be 
confined by the concept of justice alone. 
They believed that society’s role was not to 
ascertain whether the child was “guilty” or 
innocent,“ but “What is he, how has he 
become what he is, and what had best be 
done in his interest and in the interest of 
the state to save him from a downward 
career.“ The child—essentially good, as 
they saw it—was to be made “to feel that 
he is the object of [the State’s] care and 
solicitude," not that he was under arrest 
or on trial. The rules of criminal procedure 
were therefore altogether inapplicable. The 
apparent rigidities, technicalities, and harsh- 
ness which they observed in both substantive 
and procedural criminal law were therefore 
to be discarded. The idea of crime and pun- 
ishment was to be abandoned. The child was 
to be “treated” and “rehabilitated” and the 
procedures, from apprehension through in- 
stitutionalization, were to be “clinical” 
rather than punitive. 

These results were to be achieved, without 
coming to conceptual and constitutional 
grief, by insisting that the proceedings were 
not adversary, but that the State was pro- 
ceeding as parens patriae.* The Latin phrase 
proved to be a great help to those who sought 
to rationalize the exclusion of juveniles from 
the constitutional scheme; but its meaning is 
murky and its historic credentials are of 
dubious relevance. The phrase was taken from 
chancery practice, where, however, it was 
used to describe the power of the State to 
act in loco parentis for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the property interests and the person 
of the child But there is no trace of the 
doctrine in the history of criminal juris- 
prudence. At common law, children under 
seven were considered incapable of possessing 
criminal intent. Beyond that age, they were 
subjected to arrest, trial, and in theory to 
punishment like adult offenders.” In these 
old days, the State was not deemed to have 
authority to accord them fewer procedural 
rights than adults. 

The right of the State, as parens patriae, 
to deny to the child procedural rights avail- 
able to his elders was elaborated by the as- 
sertion that a child, unlike an adult, has a 


* See Paulsen, Kent v. United States: The 
Constitutional Context of Juvenile Cases, 
1966 Sup. Ct. Review 167, 174. 

“Julian Mack, The Juvenile Court, 23 
Harv. L: Rev. 104, 119-120 (1909). 

Id., at 120. 

is Id., at 109; Paulsen, op. cit. supra, note 
15, at 173-174. There seems to have been lit- 
tle early constitutional objection to the spe- 
cial procedures of juvenile courts. But see 
Waite, How Far Can Court Procedure Be 
Socialized Without Impairing Individual 
Rights, 13 J. Am. Inst. of Crim. L. & Crim. 
339, 340 (1922): “The Court which must di- 
rect its procedure even apparently to do 
something to a child because of what he has 
done, is parted from the court which is 
avowedly concerned only with doing some- 
thing for a child because of what he is and 
needs, by a gulf too wide to be bridged by 
any humanity which the judge may intro- 
duce into his hearings, or by the habitual use 
of corrective rather than punitive methods 
after conviction.” 

3 Paulsen, op. cit. supra, note 15, at 173; 
Hurley, Origin of the Illinois Juvenile Court 
Law, in The Child, The Clinic, and the Court 
(1925), pp. 321, 328. 

Julian Mack, The Chancery Procedure in 
the Juvenile Court, in The Child, The Clinic, 
and the Court (1925), p. 310. 
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right not to liberty but to custody.” He can 
be made to attorn to his parents, to go to 
school, etc. If his parents default in ef- 
fectively performing their custodial func- 
tions—that is, if the child is delinquent“ 
the state may intervene. In doing so, it does 
not deprive the child of any rights, because 
he has none. It merely provides the “custody” 
to which the child is entitiled.™ On this basis, 
proceedings involving juveniles were de- 
scribed as “civil” not “criminal” and there- 
fore not subject to the requirements which 
restrict the state when it seeks to deprive a 
person of his liberty.” 

Accordingly, the highest motives and most 
enlightened impulses led to a peculiar sys- 
tem for juveniles, unknown to our law in 
any comparable context. The constitutional 
and theoretical basis for this peculiar sys- 
tem is—to say the least—debatable. And in 
practice, as we remarked in the Kent case, 
supra, the results have not been entirely 
satisfactory“ Juvenile court history has 
again demonstrated that unbridled discre- 
tion, however benevolently motivated, is fre- 
quently a poor substitute for principle and 
procedure. In 1937, Dean Pound wrote: The 
powers of the Star Chamber were a trifle in 
comparison with those of our juvenile 
courts. The absence of substantive 
standards has not necessarily meant that 
children receive careful, compassionate, in- 
dividualized treatment. The absence of pro- 
cedural rules based upon constitutional prin- 
ciple has not always produced fair, efficient, 
and effective procedures. Departures from 
established principles of due process have 
frequently resulted not in enlightened pro- 
cedure, but in arbitrariness. The Chairman 
of the Pennsylvania Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges has recently observed: “Un- 


* See, e. g., Shears, Legal Problems Peculiar 
to Children’s Courts, 48 A. B. A. J. 719, 720 
(1962) (“The basic right of a juvenile is not 
to liberty but to custody. He has the right to 
have someone take care of him, and if his 
parents do not afford him this custodial priv- 
Uege, the law must do so.“); Ex parte Crouse, 
4 Whart. 9, 11 (Sup. Ct. Pa. 1839); Petition of 
Ferrier, 103 Ul. 367, 371-873 (1882). 

*The Appendix to the opinion of Judge 
Prettyman in Pee v. United States, —— U. S. 
App. D. C. ——, 274 F. 2d 556 (1959) lists 
authority in 51 jurisdictions to this effect. 
Even rules required by due process in civil 
proceedings, however, have not generally 
been deemed compulsory as to proceedings 
affecting juveniles, For example, constitu- 
tional requirements as to notice of issues, 
which would commonly apply in civil cases, 
are commonly disregarded in juvenile pro- 
ceedings, as this case illustrates. 

There is evidence... that there may 
be grounds for concern that the child re- 
ceives the worst of both worlds: that he gets 
neither the protection accorded to adults 
nor the solicitous care and regenerative 
treatment postulated for children.’ 383 U.S., 
at 556, citing Handler, The Juvenile Court 
and.the Adversary System: Problems of 
Function and Form, 1965 Wis. L. Rev. 7; 
Harvard Law Review Note; and various con- 
gressional materials set forth at 383 U.S., at 
546, n. 5. 

On the other hand, while this opinion and 
much recent writing concentrate upon the 
failures of the juvenile court system to live 
up to the expectations of its founders, the 
observation of the Nat’l Crime Comm'n Re- 
port should be kept in mind: 

“Although its shortcomings are many and 
its results too often disappointing, the juve- 
nile justice system in many cities is operated 
by people who are better educated and more 
highly skilled, can call on more and better 
facilities and services, and has more ancil- 
lary agencies to which to refer its clientele 
than its adult counterpart.’ Id., at 78. 

„ Foreword to Young, Social Treatment in 
Probation and Delinquency (1937), p. xxvii. 
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fortunately, loose procedures, high-handed 
methods and crowded court calendars, either 
singly or in combination, all too often, have 
resulted in depriving some juveniles of fun- 
damental rights that have resulted in a de- 
nial of due process.” = 

Failure to observe the fundamental re- 
quirements of due process has resulted in 
instances, which might have been avoided, 
of unfairness to individuals and inadequate 
or inaccurate findings of fact and unfortu- 
nate prescriptions of remedy. Due process of 
law is the primary and indispensable foun- 
dation of individual freedom. It is the basic 
and essential term in the social compact 
which defines the rights of the individual 
and delimits the powers which the State may 
exercise.“ As Mr. Justice Frankfurter has 


The 1965 Report of the United States Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, Law Enforcement 
A Report on Equal Protection in the South,” 
pp. 80-83, documents numerous instances in 
which “local authorities used the broad dis- 
cretion afforded them by the absence of 
Standards (in the juvenile process)” to pun- 
ish, intimidate, and obstruct youthful par- 
ticipants in civil rights demonstrations. See 
also Paulsen, Juvenile Courts, Family Courts, 
and the Poor Man, 54 Calif, L. Rev. 694, 707 
709 (1966). 

Lehman, A Juvenile’s Right to Counsel in 
a Delinquency Hearing, 17, Juvenile Court 
Judges Journal 53, 54 (1966). 

Compare the observation of the late Arthur 
T. Vanderbilt, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, in a foreword to Virtue, 
Basic Structure for Children’s Services in 
Michigan (1953), p. x: 

“In their zeal to care for children neither 
juvenile judges nor welfare workers can be 
permitted to violate the Constitution, espe- 
cially the constitutional provisions as to due 
process that are involved in moving a child 
from its home. The indispensable elements of 
due process are: first, a tribunal with juris- 
diction; second, notice of a hearing to the 
proper parties; and finally, a fair hearing. 
All three must be present if we are to treat 
the child as an individual human being and 
not to revert, in spite of good intentions, to 
the more primitive days when he was treated 
as a chattel.” 

We are warned that the system must not 
“degenerate into a star chamber proceeding 
with the judge imposing his own particular 
brand of culture and morals on indigent peo- 
ple... .” Judge Marion G. Woodword, letter 
reproduced in 18 Social Service Review 365, 
368 (1944). Doctor Rovet, the Swiss psychia- 
trist, in his monograph for the World Health 
Organization, Psychiatric Aspects of Juvenile 
Delinquency (1951), p. 79, stated that: “One 
of the most definite conclusions of this in- 
vestigation is that few fields exist in which 
more serious coercive measures are applied, 
on such flimsy objective evidence, than in 
that of juvenile delinquency.” We are told 
that “The judge as amateur psychologist, 
experimenting upon the unfortunate’ chil- 
dren who must appear before him, is neither 
an attractive nor convincing figure.” Har- 
vard Law Review Note, p. 809. 

*The impact of denying fundamental pro- 
cedural due process to juveniles involved 
in “delinquency” charges is dramatized by 
the following considerations: (1) In 1965, 
persons under 18 accounted for about one- 
fifth of all arrests for serious crimes (Nat'l 
Crime Comm'n Report p. 55) and over half 
of all arrests for serious property offenses 
(id., at 56), and in the same year some 601,- 
000 children under 18, or 2% of the total 
population of that age, came before juvenile 
courts (Juvenile Court Statistics—1965, 
Children’s Bureau Statistical Series, No. 85, 
p. 2 (1966)). About one out of nine youths 
will be referred to juvenile court in connec- 
tion with a delinquent act (excluding traffic 
offenses) before he is 18 (Natl Crime 
Comm'n Report, p. 55). Cf. also Wheeler & 
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said: “The history of American freedom is, 
in no small measure, the history of proce- 
dure.” * But in addition, the procedural rules 
which have been fashioned’ from the gen- 
erality of due process are our best instru- 
ments for the distillation and evaluation of 
essential facts from the conflicting welter of 
data that life and our adversary methods 
present. It is these instruments of due proc- 
ess which enhance the possibility that truth 
will emerge from the confrontation of oppos- 
ing versions and conflicting data. Procedure 
is to law what ‘scientific method’ is to sci- 
ence,” 3 ` 

It is claimed that juveniles obtain benefits 
from the special procedures applicable to 
them which more than offset the disadvan- 
tages of denial of the substance of normal 
due process. As we shall discuss, the observ- 
ance of due process standards, intelligently 
and not ruthlessly administered, will not 
compel the States to abandon or displace 
any of the substantive benefits of the juve- 
nile process. But it is important, we think, 
that the claimed benefits of the juvenile 
process should be candidly appraised. Neither 
sentiment nor folklore should cause us to 
shut our eyes, for example, to such startling 
findings as that reported in an exceptionally 
Teliable study of repeaters or recidivism con- 
ducted by the Stanford Research Institute 
for the President's Commission on Crime in 
the District of Columbia. This Commission's 
Report states: 


Cottrell, Juvenile Delinquency—lIts Preven- 
tion and Control (Russell Sage Foundation, 
1965), p. 2; Report of the President's Com- 
mission on Crime in the District of Colum- 
bia (1966) (hereinafter cited as D.C. Crime 
Comm’n Report), p. 773. Furthermore, most 
juvenile crime apparently goes undetected 
or not formally punished. Wheeler and Cot- 
trell, supra, observe that “Almost all young- 
sters have committed at least one of the 
petty forms of theft and vandalism in the 
course of their adolescence.” Id., at 28-29. 
See also Nat’l Crime Comm'n Report, at p. 
55, where it is stated that “self-report 
studies reveal that perhaps 90 percent of all 
young people have committed at least one 
act for which they could have been brought 
to juvenile court.” It seems that the rate 
of juvenile delinquency is also steadily 
rising. See Nat'l Crime Comm'n Report, p. 
56; Juvenile Court Statistics, supra, pp. 2-3. 
(2) In New York, where most juveniles are 
represented by counsel (see note 69, infra) 
and substantial procedural rights are af- 
forded (see e.g., notes 80, 81, 99, infra), out 
of a fiscal year 1965-1966 total of 10,755 ju- 
venile proceedings involving boys, 2,242 were 
dismissed for failure of proof of the fact- 
finding hearing; for girls, the figures were 
306 out of total of 1,051. New York Judicial 
Conference, Twelfth Annual Report, pp. 314, 
316 (1967). (4) In about one-half of the 
States, a juvenile may be transferred to an 
adult penal institution after a juvenile 
court has found him “delinquent” (Delin- 
quent Children in Penal Institutions, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Pub. No. 415 (1964), p. 1). (4) 
In some jurisdictions a juvenile may be sub- 
jected to criminal prosecution for the same 
offense for which he has served under a juve- 
nile court commitment. However, the Texas 
procedure to this effect has recently been held 
unconstitutional by a federal district court 
judge, in a habeas corpus action. Sawyer v. 
Huack, 245 F. Supp. 55 (D. C. W. D. Tex. 1965). 
(5) In most of the States the juvenile may 
end in criminal court through waiver (Har- 
vard Law Review Note, p. 793) 3. 

* Malinski v. New York, 324 U.S. 401, 414 
(1945) (concurring opinion). 

Foster, Social Work, the Law, and Social 
Action, in Social Casework, July 1964, p. 
286. 


See Note, Rights and Rehabilitation in 
Juvenile Courts, 67 Col. L. Rev. 281, 321, and 
passim (1967). 
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“In fiscal 1966 approximately 66 percent of 
the 16- and 17-year-old juveniles referred to 
the court by the Youth Aid Division had been 
before the court previously. In 1965, 56 per- 
cent of those in the Receiving Home were 
repeaters. The SRI study revealed that 61 per- 
cent of the sample Juvenile Court referrals 
in 1965 had been previously referred at least 
once and that 42 percent had been referred 
at least twice before.” Id., at 773. 

Certainly, these figures and the high crime 
rates among juveniles to which we have re- 
ferred (supra, note 26), could not lead us to 
conclude that the absence of constitutional 
protections reduces crime, or that the juve- 
nile system, functioning free of constitu- 
tional inhibitions as it has largely done, is 
effective to reduce crime or rehabilitate of- 
fenders. We do not mean by this to denigrate 
the juvenile court process or to suggest that 
there are not aspects of the juvenile system 
relating to offenders which are valuable. But 
the features of the juvenile system which its 
proponents have asserted are of unique bene- 
fit will not be impaired by constitutional 
domestication. For example, the commend- 
able principles relating to the processing and 
treatment of juveniles separately from adults 
are in no way involved or affected by the 
procedural issues under discussion.” Further, 


Here again, however, there is substantial 
question as to whether fact and pretension, 
with respect to the separate handling and 
treatment of children, coincide. See gen- 
erally, infra. 

While we are concerned only with proce- 
dure before the juvenile court in this case, 
it should be noted that to the extent that 
the special procedures for juveniles are 
thought to be justified by the special con- 
sideration and treatment afforded them, 
there is reason to doubt that juveniles always 
receive the benefits of such a quid pro quo, 
As to the problem and importance of special 
care at the adjudicatory stage, cf. notes 14 
and 26, supra. As to, treatment, see Nat'l 
Crime Comm ’n Report, pp. 80, 87; D. C. Crime 
Comm'n Report, pp. 665-676, 686-687 (at p. 
687 the Report refers to the District's ‘‘bank- 
ruptcy of dispositional resources“), 692-695, 
700-718 (at p. 701 the Report observes that 
“The Department of Public Welfare lacks 
even the rudiments of essential diagnostic 
and clinical services“); Wheeler & Cottrell, 
Juvenile Delinquency—Its Prevention and 
Control (Russell Sage Foundation, 1965), pp. 
32-35; Harvard Law Rey. Note, p. 809; Paul- 
sen, Juvenile Courts, Family Courts, and the 
Poor Man, 54 Calif. L. Rev. 694, 709-712 
(1966): Polier, A View From the Bench 
(1964). Cf. also, In the Matter of the Youth 
House, Inc., Report of the July 1966 “A” 
Term of the Bronx County Grand Jury, Su- 
preme Court of New York, County of Bronx, 
Trial Term, Part XII, March 21, 1967 (cf. 
New York Times, March 23, 1967, p. 1, col. 8.). 
The high rate of juvenile recidivism casts 
some doubt upon the adequacy of treatment 
afforded juveniles. See D. C. Crime Comm’n 
Report, p. 773; Nat'l Crime Comm'n Report. 
pp. 55, 78. 

In fact, some courts have recently indi- 
cated that since treatment is the essential 
quid pro quo, a juvenile may challenge the 
validity of his custody on the ground that 
he is not in fact receiving and special treat- 
ment. See Creek v. Stone, —— U. S. App. D. C. 
—, —— F. 2d — (1967); Kautter v. Reid, 
183 F. Supp. 352 (D. C. D. C. 1960); White v. 
Reid, 125 F. Supp. 647 (D. C. D. C. 1954). See 
also Elmore v. Stone, —— U. S. App. D. C. 
355 F. 2d 841 (1966) (separate statement 
of Bazelon, C. J.); Clayton v. Stone, —— U.S. 
App. D. Cc. ——, —— F. 2d —— (1966) (sepa- 
rate statement of Bazelon, C. J.) Cf. Wheeler 
& Cottrell, supra, at pp. 32, 35; In re Rich, 
125 Vt. 373, —— A. 2d — (1966). Cf. also 
Rouse v. Cameron, —— U. S. App. D. 0. ——, 
373 F. 2d 451 (1966). 
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we are told that one of the important bene- 
fits of the special juvenile court procedures 
is that they avoid classifying the juvenile as 
a “criminal.” The juvenile offender is now 
classed as a “delinquent.” There is, of course, 
no reason why this should not continue. It 
is disconcerting, however, that this term has 
come to involve only slightly less stigma than 
the term “criminal” applied to adults.™ It is 
also emphasized that in practically all juris- 
dictions, statutes provide that an adjudica- 
tion of the child as a delinquent shall not 
operate as a civil disability or disqualify him 
for civil service appointment.“ There is no 
reason why the application of due process 
requirements should interfere with such pro- 
visions. 

Beyond this, it is frequently said that 
juveniles are protected by the process from 
disclosure of their deviational behavior. As 
the Supreme Court of Arizona phrased it in 
the present case, the summary procedures 
of juvenile courts are sometimes defended by 
a statement that it is the law's policy “to 
hide youthful errors from the full gaze of 
the public and bury them in the graveyard 
of the forgotten past.“ This claim of secrecy, 
however, is more rhetoric than reality. Dis- 
closure of court records is discretionary with 
the judge in most jurisdictions, Statutory 
restrictions almost invariably apply only to 
the court records, and even as to those the 
evidence is that many courts routinely fur- 
nish information to the FBI and the military, 
and on request to government agencies and 
even to private employers.“ Of more impor- 
tance are police records. In most States the 
police keep a complete file of juvenile police 
contacts” and have complete discretion as to 
disclosure of juvenile records, Police depart- 
ments receive requests for information from 
the FBI and other law-enforcement agencies, 
the Armed Forces, and social service agencies, 
and most of them generally comply, Private 
employers word their application forms to 
produce information concerning juvenile ar- 
rests and court proceedings, and in some ju- 
risdictions information concerning juvenile 
police contacts is furnished private employers 
as well as government agencies.“ 

In any event, there is no reason why, con- 
sistently with due process, a State cannot 
continue, if it deems it appropriate, to pro- 
vide and to improve provision for the con- 
fidentiality of records of police contacts and 
court action relating to juveniles. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that the Arizona 
Supreme Court used the confidentiality argu- 
ment as a justification for the type of notice 
which is here attacked as inadequate for 
due process purposes. The parents were given 
merely general notice that their child was 
charged with “delinquency.” No facts were 
specified. The Arizona court held, however, 
as we shall discuss, that in addition to this 
general “notice,” the child and his parents 


a. , the word ‘delinquent’ has today 
developed such invidious connotations that 
the terminology is in the process of being 
altered; the new descriptive phrase is ‘per- 
sons in need of supervision,’ usually short- 
ened to pins.“ Harvard Law Review Note, 
p. 799, n. 140. The N.Y. Family Court Act 
§ 712 distinguishes between “delinquents” 
and “persons in need of supervision.” 

= See, e.g, the Arizona provision, ARS, 
§ 8-228. 

3 Harvard Law Review Note, pp. 784-785, 
800. Cf. Nat'l Crime Comm'n Report, pp. 87— 
88; Ketcham, The Unfulfilled Promise of the 
Juvenile Court (Nat'l Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, 1961), pp. 102-103. 

d., at 785-787. 

= Id., at 785, 800. See also, with respect to 
the problem of confidentiality of records, 
Note, Rights and Rehabilitation in the Juve- 
nile Courts, 67 Col. L. Rev. 281, 286-289 
(1967). Even the privacy of the juvenile hear- 
ing itself is not always adequately protected. 
Id., at 285-286. 
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must be advised “of the facts involved in 
the case“ no later than the initial-hearing 
by the judge. Obviously, this does not “bury” 
the word about the child’s transgressions. It 
merely defers the time of disclosure to a 
point when it is of limited use to the child 
or his parents in preparing his defense or 
explanation, 

Further, it is urged that the juvenile bene- 
fits from informal proceedings in the court. 
The early conception of the juvenile court 
proceeding was one in which a fatherly judge 
touched the heart and conscience of the 
erring youth by talking over his problems, by 
paternal advice and admonition, and in 
which, in extreme situations, benevolent and 
wise institutions of the State provided guid- 
ance and help “to save him from a downward 
career,” „ Then, as now, good will and com- 
passion were admirably prevalent. But re- 
cent studies have, with surprising unanim- 
ity, entered sharp dissent as to the validity 
of this gentle conception. They suggest that 
the appearance as well as the actuality of 
fairness, impartiality and orderliness—in 
short, the essentials of due process may be a 
more impressive and more therapeutic atti- 
tude so far as the juvenile is concerned. For 
example, in a recent study, the sociologists 
Wheeler and Cottrell observe that when the 
procedural laxness of the “parens patriae” 
attitude is followed by stern disciplining, the 
contrast may have an adverse effect upon the 
child, who feels that he has been deceived or 
enticed. They conclude as follows: “Unless 
appropriate due process of law is followed, 
even the juvenile who has violated the law 
may not feel that he is being fairly treated 
and may therefore resist the rehabilitative 
efforts of court personnel.” * Of course, it is 
not suggested that juvenile court judges 
should fail appropriately to take account, in 
their demeanor and conduct, of the emo- 
tional and psychological attitude of the ju- 
veniles with whom they are confronted. 
While due process requirements will, in some 
instances, introduce a degree of order and 
regularity to juvenile court proceedings to 
determine delinquency, and in contested 
cases will introduce some elements of the 
adversary system, nothing will require that 
the conception of the kindly juvenile judge 
be replaced by its opposite, nor do we here 
rule upon the question whether ordinary due 
process requirements must be observed with 
respect to hearings to determine the dispo- 
sition of the delinquent child. 

Ultimately, however, we confront the real- 
ity of that portion of the juvenile court 
process with which we deal in this case, A 
boy is charged with misconduct. The boy is 
committed to an institution where he may 
be restrained of liberty for years. It is of no 
constitutional consequence—and of limited 
practical meaning—that the institution to 
which he is committed is called an Industrial 
School. The fact of the matter is that, how- 
ever euphemistic the title, a “receiving home” 
or an “industrial school“ for juveniles is an 
institution of confinement in which the child 
is incarcerated for a greater or lesser time. 
His world becomes “a building with white- 
washed walls, regimented routine and insti- 


% Mack, The Juvenile Court, 23 Harv. L. 
Rey. 104, 120 (1909). 

* Juvenile Delinquency—Its Prevention 
and Control (Russell Sage Foundation, 
1966), p. 33. The conclusion of the Nat'l 
Crime Comm'n Report is similar: [TI here is 
increasing evidence that the informal pro- 
cedures, contrary to the original expectation, 
may themselves constitute a further obstacle 
to effective treatment of the delinquent to 
the extent that they engender in the child 
a sense of injustice provoked by seemingly 
all-powerful and challengeless exercise of 
authority by Judges and probation officers.: 
Id., at 85. See also Allen, The Borderland of 
Criminal Justice (1964), p. 19. 
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tutional laws . . . Instead of mother and 
father and sisters and brothers and friends 
and classmates, his world is peopled by 
guards, custodians, state employees, and 
“delinquents” confined with him for any- 
thing from waywardness “ to rape and homi- 
cide. 

In view of this, it would be extraordinary 
if our Constitution did not require the pro- 
cedural regularity and the exercise of care 
implied in the phrase “due process.” Under 


our Constitution, the condition of being a. 


boy does not justify a kangaroo court. The 
traditional ideas of juvenile court procedure, 
indeed, contemplated that time would be 
available and care would be used to estab- 
lish precisely. what the juvenile did and why 
he did it—was it a prank of adolescence or a 
brutal act threatening serious consequences 
to himself or society unless corrected? Un- 
der traditional notions, one would assume 
that in a case like that of Gerald Gault, 
where the juvenile appears to have a home, 
a working mother and father, and an older 
brother, the Juvenile Judge would have made 
a careful inquiry and judgment as to the 
possibility that the boy could be disciplined 
and dealt with at home, despite his previous 
transgressions." Indeed, so far as appears in 
the record before us, except for some con- 
versation with Gerald about his school work 
and his “wanting to go to... Grand Can- 
yon with his father,” the points to which the 


judge directed his attention were little dif- 


ferent from those that would be involved 
in determining any charge of violation of 
n penal statute.“ The essential difference be- 
tween Gerald's case and a normal criminal 
case is that safeguards available to adults 
were discarded in Gerald's case. The summary 
procedure as well as the long commitment 
were possible because Gerald was 15 years of 
age instead of over 18. 

If Gerald had been over 18, he would not 
have been subject to Juvenile Court pro- 
ceedings.” For the particular offense imme- 
diately involved, the maximum punishment 
would have been a fine of $5 to $50, or im- 
prisonment in jail for not more than two 


3s Holmes’ Appeal, 379 Pa. 599, 616, 109 A. 
2d ——, 530 (1954) (Musmanno, J., dissent- 
ing). See also The State (Sheerin) v. Govern- 
nor, Supreme Court of Ireland, July 28, 1966; 
Trimble v. Stone, 187 F. Supp. 483, 485-485 
(D.C.D.C. 1960); Allen, The Borderland of 
Criminal Justice (1964), pp. 18, 52-56. 

% Cf, the Juvenile Code of Arizona, ARS 
§ 8-201-6. 

w Cf., however, the conclusions of the D.C. 
Crime Comm’n Report, pp. 692-693, concern- 
ing the inadequacy of the “social study rec- 
ords“ upon which the juvenile court judge 
must make this determination and decide 
on appropriate treatment. 

“The Juvenile Judge's testimony at the 
habeas corpus proceeding is devoid of any 
meaningful discussion of this. He appears to 
have centered his attention upon whether 
Gerald made the phone call and used lewd 
words. He was impressed by the fact that 
Gerald was on six months’ probation because 
he was with another boy who allegedly stole 
a purse—a different sort of offense, sharing 
the feature that Gerald was “along.” And he 
even referred to a report which he said was 
not investigated because there was no accu- 
sation”, “because of lack of material founda- 
tion.” 

With respect to the possible duty of a trial 
court to explore alternatives to involuntary 
commitment in a civil proceeding, cf. Lake v. 
Cameron, —— U.S. App. D.C. 364 F. 2d 
657 (1966), which arose under statutes relat- 
ing to treatment of the mentally ill. 

“While appellee's brief suggests that the 
probation officer make some investigation of 
Gerald’s home life, etc., there is not even a 
claim that the judge went beyond the point 
stated in the text. 

“ARS §§ 8-201, 8-202. 
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months. Instead; he was committed to cus- 
tody for a maximum of six years. If he had 
been over 18 and had committed an offense 
to which such a sentence might apply, he 
would have been entitled to substantial 
rights under the Constitution of the United 
States as well as under Arizona’s laws and 
constitution. The United States Constitution 
would guarantee him rights and protections 
with respect to arrest, search and seizure, 
and pretrial interrogation. It would assure 
him of specific notice of the charges and ade- 
quate time to decide his course of action and 
to prepare his defense. He would be entitled 
to clear advice that he could be represented 
by counsel, and, at least if a felony were in- 
volved, the State would be required to pro- 
vide counsel if his parents were unable to 
afford it. If the court acted on the basis of 
his confession, careful procedures would be 
required to assure its voluntariness, If the 
case went to trial, confrontation and oppor- 
tunity for cross-examination would be guar- 
anteed. So wide a gulf between the State's 
treatment of the adult and of the child re- 
quires a bridge sturdier than mere verbiage, 
and reasons more persuasive than cliché can 
provide. As Wheeler and Cottrell have put 
it, “The rhetoric of the juvenile court move- 
ment has developed without any necessarily 
close correspondence to the realities of. court 
and institutional routines.” “ 

In Kent v. United States, supra, we stated 
that the Juvenile Court Judge's exercise of 
the power of the State as parens patriae was 
not unlimited. We said that “the admonition 
to function in a ‘parental’ relationship is not 
an invitation to procedural arbitrariness.” +5 
With respect to the waiver by the juvenile 
court to the adult of jurisdiction over an 
offense committed by a youth, we said that 
“there is no place in our system of law for 
reaching a result of such tremendous con- 
sequences without ceremony—without hear- 
ing, without effective assistance of counsel, 
without a statement of reasons.“ We an- 
nounced with respect to such waiver proceed- 
ings that while “We do not mean .. to in- 
dicate that the hearing to be held must con- 
form with all of the requirements of a crimi- 
nal trial or even of the usual administrative 
hearing; but we do hold that the hearing 
must measure up to the essentials of due 
process and fair treatment.“ We reiterate 
this view, here in connection with a juvenile 
court adjudication of “delinquency,” as a re- 
quirement which is part of the Due Process 
Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment of our 
Constitution.“ 


“Juvenile .Delinquency—Its Prevention 
and Control (Russell Sage Foundation, 1966), 
P. 35. The gap between rhetoric and reality 
is also emphasized in the Nat'l Crime 
Comm'n Report, pp. 80-81. 

45 383 U.S., at 555. 

“ 383 U.S., at 554. THE CHIEF Justice stated 
in a recent speech to a conference of the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges, that 
a juvenile court “must function within the 
framework of law and.. . in the attainment 
of its objectives it cannot act with unbridled 
caprice.” Equal Justice for Juveniles, 15 Ju- 
venile Court Judges Journal, No. 3, 14, 15 
(1964). 

383 U.S., at 562. 

“The Nat'l Crime Comm'n Report recom- 
mends that “Juvenile courts should make 
fullest feasible use of preliminary confer- 
ences to dispose of cases short of adjudica- 
tion.” Id., at 84. See also D.C. Crime Comm’n 
Report, pp. 662-665. Since this “consent de- 
cree” procedure would involve neither ad- 
judication of delinquency nor institutionali- 
zation, nothing we say in this opinion should 
be construed as expressing any views with 
respect to such procedure. The problems of 
pre-adjudication treatment of juveniles, and 
of post-adjudication disposition, are unique 
to the juvenile process; hence what we hold 
in this opinion with regard to the procedural 
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We now turn to the specific issues which 
are presented to us in the present case, 


Ill, NOTICE OF CHARGES 


Appellants allege that the Arizona Juvenile 
Code is unconstitutional or alternatively that 
the proceedings before the Juvenile Court 
were constitutionally defective because of 
failure to provide adequate notice of the 
hearings, No notice was given to Gerald’s 
parents when he was taken into custody on 
Monday, June 8. On that night, when Mrs. 
Gault went to the Detention Home, she was 
orally informed that there would be a hear- 
ing the next afternoon and was told the rea- 
son why Gerald was in custody. The only 
written notice Gerald’s parents received at 
any time was a note on plain paper from 
Officer Flagg delivered on Thursday or Fri- 
day, June 11 or 12, to the effect that the 
judge had set Monday, June 15, “for further 
hearings on Gerald's delinquency.” 

A “petition” was filed with the court on 
June 9 by Officer Flagg, reciting only that 
he was informed and believed that “said 
minor is a delinquent minor and that it is 
necessary that some order be made by the 
Honorable Court for said minor’s welfare.” 
The applicable Arizona statute provides for a 
petition to be filed in Juvenile Court, alleg- 
ing in general terms ‘that the child is “ne- 
glected, dependent, or delinquent.” The stat- 
ute explicitly states that such a general alle- 
gation is sufficient, “without alleging the 
facts.” There is no requirement that the 
petition be served and it was not served upon, 
given, or shown to Gerald or his parents. 

The Supreme Court of Arizona rejected 
appellants’ claim that due process was denied 
because of inadequate notice. It stated that 
“Mrs. Gault knew the exact nature of the 
charge against Gerald from the day he was 
taken to the detention home.” The court 
also pointed out that the Gaults appeared 
at the two hearings “without objection.” 
The court held that because “the policy of 
the juvenile law is to hide youthful errors 
from the full gaze of the public and bury 
them in the graveyard of the forgotten past,” 
advance notice of the specific charges or 
basis for taking the juvenile into custody 
and for the hearing is not necessary. It held 
that the appropriate rule is that “the infant 
and his parent or guardian will receive a 
petition only reciting a conclusion of delin- 
quency But no later than the initial hear- 
ing by the judge, they must be advised of 
the facts involved in the case. If the charges 
are denied, they must be given a reasonable 
period of time to prepare.” 

We cannot agree with the court’s con- 
clusion that adequate notice was given in 
this case, Notice, to comply with due process 
requirements, must be given sufficiently in 
advance of scheduled court proceedings so 
that reasonable opportunity to prepare will 
be afforded, and it must “set forth the alleged 


requirements at the adjudicatory stage has 
no necessary applicability to other steps of 
the juvenile process. 

ARS § 8-222(B). 

# Arizona’s Juvenile Code does not provide 
for notice of any sort to be given at the com- 
mencement of the proceedings to the child or 
his parents. Its only notice provision is to the 
effect that if a person other than the parent 
or guardian is cited to appear, the parent or 
guardian shall be notified “by personal sery- 
ice’ of the time and place of hearing. ARS 
§ 8-224. The procedure for initiating a pro- 
ceeding, as specified by the statute, seems to 
require that after a preliminary inquiry by 
the court, a determination may be made “that 
formal jurisdiction should be acquired.” 
Thereupon the court may authorize a peti- 
tion to be filed. ARS § 8-222. It does not ap- 
pear that this procedure was followed in the 
present case. 

No such petition was served or supplied 
in the present case. 
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misconduct with particularity.” It is ob- 
vious, as we have discussed above, that no 
purpose of shielding the child from the pub- 
lic stigma of knowledge of his having been 
taken into custody and scheduled for hear- 
ing is served by the procedure approved by 
the court below. The “initial hearing” in 
the present case was a hearing on the merits. 
Notice at that time is not timely; and even 
if there were a conceivable purpose served 
by the deferral proposed by the court below, 
it would have to yield to the requirements 
that the child and his parents or guardian 
be notified, in writing, of the specific charge 
or factual allegations to be considered at 
the hearing, and that such written notice be 
given at the earliest practicable time, and 
in any event sufficiently in advance of the 
hearing to permit preparation. Due process 
of ‘law requires notice of the sort we have 
described—that is, notice which would be 
deemed constitutionally adequate in a ciyil 
or criminal proceeding.“ It does not allow 
a hearing to be held in which a youth’s free- 
dom and his parents’ right to his custody 
are at stake without giving them timely 
notice, in advance of the hearing, of the 
specific issues that they must meet. Nor, in 
the circumstances of this case, can it reason- 
ably be said that the requirement of notice 
was waived.™ 3 y 
“of IV. RIGHT TO CCUNSEL 

Appellants charge that the Juvenile Court 
proceedings were fatally defective because 
the court did not advise Gerald or his parents 
of their right to counsel, and proceeded with 
the hearing, the adjudication of delinquency 
and the order of commitment in the absence 
of counsel for the child and his parents or an 


*2Nat'l Crime Comm’n Report, p. 87. The 
Commission observed that “The unfairness 
of too much informality is .. reflected in 
the inadequacy of notice to parents and ju- 
veniles about charges and hearings.” Ibid. 

For application of the due process re- 
quirement of adequate notice in a criminal 
context, see, e. g., Cole v. Arkansas, 333 U.S. 
196 (1948) ; In re Oliver, 333 U.S. 257, 273-278 
(1948). For application in a civil context, see, 
e. g., Armstrong v. Manzo, 380 U.S. 545 (1965); 
Mullane v. Central Hanover Tr. Co., 339 U.S. 
306 (1950). Cf. also Chaloner v. Sherman, 242 
U.S. 455 (1917). The Court’s discussion in 
these cases of the right to timely and ade- 
quate notice forecloses any contention that 
the notice approved by the Arizona Supreme 
Court, or the notice actually given the Gaults, 
was constitutionally adequate. See also An- 
tieau, Constitutional Rights. in Juvenile 
Courts, 46 Cornell L, Q. 387, 395 (1961); Paul- 
sen, Fairness to the Juvenile Offender, 41 
Minn, L. Rev. 547, 557 (1957). Cf. Standards, 
pp. 63-65; Procedures and Evidence in the 
Juvenile Court, A Guidebook for Judges, pre- 
pared by the Advisory Council of Judges of 
the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency (1962), pp. 9-23 (and see cases dis- 
cussed therein). 

„Mrs. Gault’s “knowledge” of the charge 
against Gerald, and/or the asserted failure to 
object, does not excuse the lack of adequate 
notice. Indeed, one of the purposes of notice 
is to clarify the issues to be considered, and 
as our discussion of the facts, supra, shows, 
even the Juvenile Court Judge was uncertain 
as to the precise issues determined at the 
two “hearings.” Since the Gaults had no 
counsel and were not told of their right to 
counsel, we cannot consider their failure to 
object to the lack of constitutionally ade- 
quate notice as a waiver of their rights. Be- 
cause of our conclusion that notice given 
only at the first hearing is inadequate, we 
need not reach the question whether the 
Gaults ever received adequately specific no- 
tice even the June 9 hearing, in light of the 
fact they were never apprised of the charge 
of being habitually involved in immoral mat- 
ters. 
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express waiver of the right thereto. The Su- 
preme Court of Arizona pointed out that 
“there is disagreement [among the various 
jurisdictions] as to whether the court must 
advise the infant that he has aright to coun- 
sel.” It noted its own decision in State Dept. 
of Public Welfare v. Barlow, 80 Ariz, 249, 296 
P. 2d 298 (1956), to the effect “that the par- 
ents of an infant in a juvenile proceeding 
cannot be denied representation by counsel 
of their choosing.” (Emphasis added.) It re- 
ferred to a provision of the Juvenile Code 
which it characterized as requiring that the 
probation officer shall look after the interests 
of neglected, delinquent and dependent chil- 
dren,” including representing their interests 
in court.” The court argued that “The parent 
and the probation officer may be relied upon 
to protect the infant's interests.” Accordingly 
it rejected the proposition that due process 
requires that an infant have a right to coun- 
sel.” It said that juvenile courts have the dis- 
cretion, but not the duty, to allow such rep- 
resentation; it referred specifically to the sit- 
uation in which the Juvenile Court discerns 
conflict: between the child and his parents 
as an instance in which this discretion might 
be exercised. We do not agree: Probation of- 
ficers, in the Arizona scheme, are also arrest- 
ing officers. They initiate proceedings and file 
petitions which they verify, as here, alleging 
the delinquency of the child; and they testi- 
fy, as here, against the child. And here the 
probation officer was also superintendent of 
the Detention Home. The probation officer 
cannot act as counsel for the child. His role 
in the adjudicatory hearing, by statute and 
in fact, is as arresting officer and witness 
against the child. Nor can the judge repre- 
sent the child. There is no material difference 
in this respect between adult and juvenile 
proceedings of the sort here involved. In 
adult proceedings, this contention has been 
foreclosed by decisions of this Court.“ A pro- 
ceeding where the issue is whether the child 
will be found to be “delinquent” and sub- 
jected to the loss of his liberty for years is 
comparable in seriousness to a felony prose- 
cution. The juvenile needs the assistance of 
counsel to cope with problems of laws, to 
make skilled inquiry into the facts, to insist 
upon regularity of the proceedings, and to 
ascertain whether he has a defense and to 
prepare and submit it. The child “requires 


For recent cases in the District of Colum- 
bia holding that there must be advice of the 
right to counsel, and to have counsel ap- 
pointed if necessary, see, e, g., Shioutakin v. 
District of Columbia. U.S. App. D.C-——, 
236 F.2d 666 (1956); Black v. United States, 
—— App. D.C. ——, 355 F.2d 104 (1965); In 
re Poff, 135 F. Supp. 224 (D. C. D. OC. 1955). 
Cf. also Interest of Long, 184 So. 2d 861, 862 
(Sup. Ct. Miss., 1966); People v. Dotson, 46 
Cal. 2d 891, 299 P. 2d 875 (1956). 

The section cited by the court, ARS 
§ 8-204-C, reads as follows: 

“The probation officer shall have the au- 
thority of a peace officer. He shall: 

“1. Look after the interests of neglected, 
delinquent and dependent children of the 
county. 

“2. Make investigations and file petitions. 

“3. Be present in court when cases are 
heard concerning children and represent 
their interests. 

“4. Furnish the court information and as- 
sistance as it may require. 

“5. Assist in the collection of sums ordered 
paid for the support of children. 

“6. Perform other acts ordered by the 
court.” 

Powell v. Alabama, 287 U.S. 45, 61 (1932); 
Gideon v. Wainwright, 372 U.S. 335 (1963). 

In the present proceeding, for example, 
although the Juvenile Judge believed that 
Gerald’s telephone conversation was within 
the condemnation of ARS § 13-377, he sug- 
gested some uncertainty because the statute 
prohibits the use of vulgar language “in the 
presence of or hearing of” a woman or child. 
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the guiding hand of counsel at every step 
in the proceedings against him.” ® Just as in 
Kent v. United States, supra, at 561-562, we 
indicated our agreement with the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit that the assistance of coun- 
sel is essential for purposes of waiver pro- 
ceedings, so we hold now that it is equally 
essential for the determination of delinquen- 
cy, carrying with it the awesome of 
incarceration in a state institution until the 
juvenile reaches the age of 21. 

During the last decade, court decisions, e 
experts,” and legislatures have demon- 
strated increasing recognition of this view. 
In at least one-third of the States, statutes 
now provide for the right of representation 
by retained counsel in juvenile delinquency 
proceedings, notice of the right, or assign- 
ment of counsel, or a combination of these. 
In other States, court rules have similar 
provisions.“ 


© Powell v. Alabama, 287 U.S. 45, 69 (1932). 

% This means that the commitment, in 
virtually all cases, is for a minimum of three 
years since jurisdiction of juvenile courts is 
usually limited to age 18 and under. 

See cases cited in note 55, supra. 

© See, e.g., Schinitsky, 17 The Record (N.Y. 
City Bar Assn.) 10 (1962); Paulsen, Fairness 
to the Juvenile Offender, 41 Minn. L. Rey. 
547, 568-573 (1957); Antieau, Constitutional 
Rights in Juvenile Courts, 46 Cornell L. G. 
387, 404-407 (1961); Paulsen, Kent v. United 
States: The Constitutional Context of 
Juvenile Cases, 1966 Sup. Ct. Rev. 167, 187— 
189; Ketcham, The Lega] Renaissance in the 
Juvenile Court, 60 Nw. U. L. Rev. 585 (1965); 
Elson, Juvenile Courts and Due Process, in 
Justice for the Child, (Rosenheim ed.) 95, 
103-105 (1962); Note, Rights and Rehabilita- 
tion in Juvenile Courts, 67 Col. L, Rev. 281, 
321-327 (1967). See also Nat'l Prob. and 
Parole Assoc., Standard Family Court Act 
(1959) §19, and Standard Juvenile Court 
Act (1959) § 19, in NPPA Journal 99, 323 
(1959) (hereinafter cited as Standard Family 
Court Act and Standard Juvenile Court Act, 
respectively). 

® Only a few state statutes require advice 
of the right to counsel and to have counsel 
appointed. See N.Y. Family Court Act §§241, 
249, 728, 741; Calif. Welfare & Inst'ns Code 
$$ 633, 634, 659, 700 (1966) (appointment 
is mandatory only if conduct would be a 
felony in the case of an adult); Minn, Stat. 
Ann § 260.155 (2) (1966 Supp.) (see Com- 
ment of Legislative Commission accompany- 
ing this section); District of Columbia Legal 
Aid Act, D. C. Code § 2-2202 (1961) (Legal 
Aid Agency “shall make attorneys available 


to represent indigents , in proceedings 
before the juvenile court See Black v. 
United States, —— U.S. App. D. 0. 


+) 355 F. 2d 104, 106-107 (1965), con- 
struing this Act as providing a right to ap- 
pointed counsel and to be informed of that 
right). Other state statutes allow appoint- 
ment on request, or in some classes of cases, 
or in the discretion of the court, etc. The 
state statutes are collected and classified in 
Riederer, The Role of Counsel in the Juvenile 
Court, 2 J. Fam. Law 16, 19-20 (1962), which, 
however, does not treat the statutes cited 
above. See also Note, Rights and Rehabilita- 
tion in Juvenile Courts, 67 Col. L. Rev. 281, 
321-322 (1967). 

“Skoler and Tenney, Attorney Repre- 
sentation in Juvenile Court, 4 J. Fam. Law 
77, 95-96 (1964); Riederer, The Role of Coun- 
sel in the Juvenile Court, 2 J. Fam. Law 16 
(1902). 

Recognition of the right to counsel in- 
volves no necessary interference with the 
special purposes of juvenile court procedures; 
indeed, it seems that counsel can play an im- 
portant role in the process of rehabilitation. 
See Note, Rights and Rehabilitation in Juv- 
enile Courts, 67 Col. L. Rey. 281, 324-327 
(1967). 
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The President’s Crime Commission has re- 
cently recommended that in order to assure 
“procedural justice for the child,” it is neces- 
sary that “Counsel... be appointed as a 
matter of course wherever coercive action 
is a possibility, without requiring any 
affirmative choice by child or parent.“ As 


“Natl Crime Comm'n Report, pp. 86-87. 
The Commission's statement of its position 
is very forceful: 

“The Commission believes that no single 
action holds more potential for achieving 
procedural justice for the child in the juve- 
nile court than provision of counsel. The 
presence of an independent legal representa- 
tive of the child, or of his parent, is the key- 
stone of the whole structure of guarantees 
that a minimum system of procedural justice 
requires. The rights to confront one’s accus- 
ers, to cross-examine witnesses, to present 
evidence and testimony of one’s own, to be 
unaffected by prejudicial and unreliable evi- 
dence, to participate meaningfully in the dis- 
positional decision, to take an appeal have 
substantial meaning for the overwhelming 
majority of persons brought before the juve- 
nile court only if they are provided with com- 
petent lawyers who can invoke those rights 
effectively. The most informal and well-in- 
tentioned of judicial proceedings are tech- 
nical; few adults without legal training can 
influence or even understand them; certain- 
ly children cannot, Papers are drawn and 
charges expressed in legal language. Events 
follow one another in a manner that appears 
arbitrary and confusing to the uninitiated. 
Decisions, unexplained, appear too official to 
challenge. But with lawyers come records of 
proceedings; records make possible appeals 
which, even if they do not occur, impart by 
their possibility a healthy atmosphere of 
accountability. 

“Fears have been expressed that lawyers 
would make juvenile court proceedings ad- 
versary. No doubt this is partly true, but it is 
partly desirable, Informality is often abused. 
The juvenile courts deal with cases in which 
facts are disputed and in which, therefore, 
rules of evidence, confrontation of witnesses, 
and other adversary procedures are called for. 
They deal with many cases involving con- 
duct that can lead to incarceration or close 
supervision for long periods, and therefore 
juveniles often need the same safeguards 
that are granted to adults. And in all cases 
children need advocates to speak for them 
and guard their interests, particularly when 
disposition decisions are made. It is the dis- 
position stage at which the opportunity 
arises to offer individualized treatment plans 
and in which the danger inheres that the 
court’s coercive power will be applied with- 
out adequate knowledge of the circum- 
stances, 

“Fears also have been expressed that the 
formality lawyers would bring into juvenile 
court would defeat the therapeutic aims of 
the court. But informality has no necessary 
connection with therapy; it is a device that 
has been used to approach therapy, and it is 
not the only possible device. It is quite pos- 
sible that in many instances lawyers, for all 
their commitment to formality, could do 
more to further therapy for their clients than 
can the small, overworked social staffs of the 
courts, 

“The Commission believes it is essential 
that counsel be appointed by the juvenile 
court for those who are unable to provide 
their own. Experience under the prevailing 
‘systems in which children are free to seek 
counsel of their choice reveals how empty of 
meaning the right is for those typically the 
subjects of juvenile court proceedings. More- 
over, providing counsel only when the child 
is sophisticated enough to be aware of his 
need and to ask for one or when he fails to 
waive his announced right are not enough, 
as experience in numerous jurisdictions re- 
veals. 
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stated by the authoritative “Standards for 
Juvenile and Family Courts,” published by 
the Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare: 

“As a component part of a fair hearing 
required by due process guaranteed under the 
14th Amendment, notice of the right to coun- 
sel should be required at all hearings and 
counsel provided upon request when the 
family is financially unable to employ coun- 
sel.” Standards, at p. 57. 

This statement was “reviewed” by the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court Judges at 
its 1965 Convention and they “found no 
fault” with it.“ The New York Family Court 
Act contains the following statement: 


“This act declares that minors have a right to 
the assistance of counsel of their own choos- 
ing or of law guardians” in neglect proceed- 
ings under article three and in proceedings 
to determine juvenile delinquency and 
whether a person is in need of supervision 
under article seven. This declaration is based 
on a finding that counsel is often indispen- 
sable to a practical realization of due process 
of law and may be helpful in making reasoned 
determinations of fact and proper orders of 
disposition.” * 

The Act provides that “At the commence- 
ment of any hearings” under the delinquency 
article of the statute, the juvenile and his 
parent shall be advised of the juvenile’s 
“right to be represented by counsel chosen 
by him or his parent. or by a law guardian 
assigned by the court. . The California 


“The Commission recommends: 

“COUNCIL SHOULD BE APPOINTED AS A MATTER 
OF COURSE WHEREVER COERCIVE ACTION IS A POS- 
SIBILITY, WITHOUT REQUIRING ANY AFFIRMATIVE 
CHOICE BY CHILD OR PARENT.” 

Lehman, A Juvenile’s Right to Counsel 
in A Delinquency Hearing, 17 Juvenile Court 
Judge’s Journal 53 (1966). In an interesting 
review of the 1966 edition of the Children’s 
Bureau's “Standards,” Rosenheim, Standards 
for Juvenile and Family Courts: Old Wine in 
a New Bottle, 1 Fam. L.Q. 25; 27 (1967), the 
author observes that “The ‘Standards’ of 
1966, just like the ‘Standards’ of 1954, are 
valuable precisely because they represent a 
diligent and thoughtful search for an accom- 
modation between the aspirations of the 
founders of the juvenile court and the grim 
realities of life against which, in part, the 
due process of criminal and civil law offers us 
protection.” 

* These are lawyers designated, as provided 
by the statute, to represent minors. N.Y. Fam- 
ily Court Act § 242. 

N.Y. Family Court Act § 241. 

© N.Y. Family Court Act § 741. For accounts 
of New York practice under the new proce- 
dures, see Isaacs, The Role of the Lawyer in 
Representing Minors in the New Family 
Court, 12 Buffalo L. Rev. 501 (1963); Dem- 
bitz, Ferment and Experiment in New York: 
Juvenile Cases in the New Family Court, 48 
Cornell L. Q. 499, 508-512 (1963). Since in- 
troduction of the law guardian system in 
September of 1962, it is stated that attorneys 
are present in the great majority of cases. 
Harvard Law Review Note, p. 796. See New 
York Judicial Conference, Twelfth Annual 
Report, pp. 288-291 (1967), for detailed statis- 
tics on representation of juveniles in New 
York. For the situation before 1962, see 
Schinitsky, The Role of the Lawyer in Chil- 
dren's Court, 17 The Record (N.Y. City Bar 
Assn.) 10 (1962). In the District of Colum- 
bia, where statute and court decisions require 
that a lawyer be appointed if the family is 
unable to retain counsel, see note 63, supra, 
and where the juvenile and his parents are so 
informed at the initial hearing, about 85 to 
90% do not choose to be represented and sign 
a written waiver form. D.C. Crime Comm’n 
Report, p. 646. The Commission recommends 
adoption in the District of Columbia of a 
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Act (1961) also requires appointment of 
counsel," 

We conclude that the Due Process Clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment requires that 
in respect of proceedings: to determine de- 
linquency which may result in commitment 
to an institution in which the juvenile’s 
freedom is curtailed, the child and his parent 
must be notified of the child’s right to be 
represented by counsel retained by them, or 
if they are unable to afford counsel, that 
counsel will be appointed to represent the 
child. 

At the habeas corpus proceeding, Mrs. 
Gault testified that she knew that she could 
have appeared with counsel at the juvenile 
hearing. This knowledge is not a waiver of 
the right to counsel which she and her 
juvenile son had, as we have defined it. They 
had a right expressly to be advised that they 
might retain counsel and to be confronted 
with the need for specific consideration of 
whether they did or did not choose to waive 
the right. If they were unable to afford to 
employ counsel, they were entitled in view 
of the seriousness of the charge and the po- 
tential commitment, to appointed counsel, 
unless they chose waiver. Mrs. Gault's knowl- 
edge that she could employ counsel is not an 
“intentional relinquishment or abandon- 
ment” of a full known right.” 


v. CONFRONTATION, SELF-INCRIMINATION, 
CROSS-EXAMINATION 

Appellants urge that the writ of habeas 
corpus should have been granted because of 
the denial of the rights of confrontation and 
cross-examination in the Juvenile Court 
hearings, and because the privilege against 
self-incrimination was not observed. The 
Juvenile Court Judge testified at the habeas 
corpus hearing that he had proceeded on the 
basis of Gerald's admission at the two hear- 
ings. Appellants attack this on the ground 
that the admissions were obtained in disre- 
gard of the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion.” If the confession is disregarded, appel- 
lants argue that the delinquency conclusion, 
since it was fundamentally based on a finding 
that Gerald had made lewd remarks during 
the phone call to Mrs. Cook, is fatally defec- 
tive for failure to accord the rights of con- 
frontation and cross-examination which the 
Due Process Clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Federal Constitution 
guarantees in state proceedings generally. 

Our first question, then, is whether Gerald's 
admission was improperly obtained and re- 
lied on as the basis of decision, in conflict 
with the Federal Constitution. For this pur- 
pose, it is necessary briefly to recall the 
relevant facts. 

Mrs. Cook, the complainant, and the re- 
cipient of the alleged telephone call, was not 
called as a witness. Gerald’s mother asked 
the Juvenile Court Judge why Mrs. Cook was 
not present and the judge replied that “she 
didn't have to be present.” So far as appears, 
Mrs, Cook was spoken to only once, by Officer 
Flagg, and this was by telephone. The judge 
did not speak with her on any occasion. 
Gerald had been questioned by the probation 
officer after having been taken into custody. 
The exact circumstances of this questioning 


“law guardian” system similar to that of New 
York, with more. effective notification of the 
right to appointed counsel, in order to elim- 
inate the problems of procedural fairness, 
accuracy of fact-finding, and appropriateness 
of disposition which the absence of counsel 
in so many juvenile court proceedings in- 
volves, Id., at 681-685. 

See note 63, supra. 

n Johnson v. Zerbst, 304, U. 8. 458, 464 
(1938); Carnley v. Cochran, 369 U. S. 506 
(1962); United States ex rel. Brown v. Fay, 
242 F. Supp. 273 (D. C. S. D. N. Y. 1965). 

42 Thè privilege is applicable to state pro- 
ceedings. Malloy v. Hogan, 378 U.S. 1 (1964). 

Pointer v. Texas, 380 U. S. 400 (1965); 
Douglas v. Alabama, 380 U. S. 415 (1965). 
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do not appear but any admissions Gerald 
may have made at this time do not appear 
in the record. Gerald was also questioned by 
the Juvenile Court Judge at each of the two 
hearings. The judge testified in the habeas 
corpus proceeding that Gerald admitted 
making “some of the lewd statements 
[but not] any of the more serious lewd 
statements.” There was conflict and uncer- 
tainty among the witnesses at the habeas 
corpus proceeding—the Juvenile Judge, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gault, and the probation officer—as 
to what Gerald did or did not admit. 

We shall assume that Gerald made ad- 
missions of the sort described by the Juve- 
nile Court Judge, as quoted above. Neither 
Gerald nor his parents was advised that he 
did not have to testify or make a statement, 
or that an incriminating statement might 
result in his commitment as a “delinquent.” 

The Arizona Supreme Court rejected ap- 
pellant’s contention that Gerald had a right 
to be advised that he need not incriminate 
himself, It said: “We think the necessary 
flexibility for individualized treatment will 
be enhanced by a rule which does not require 
the judge to advise the infant of a privilege 
against self-incrimination. 

In reviewing this conclusion of Arizona’s 
Supreme Court, we emphasize again that we 
are here concerned only with proceedings to 
determine whether a minor is a “delinquent” 
and which may result in commitment to a 
state institution, Specifically, the question 
is whether, in such a proceeding, an admis- 
sion by the juvenile may be used against him 
in the absence of clear and unequivocal evi- 
dence that the admission was made with 
knowledge that he was not obliged to speak 
and would not be penalized for remaining 
silent. In light of Miranda v. Arizona, 384 
U. S. 436 (1966), we must also consider 
whether, if the privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation is available, it can effectively be 
waived unless counsel is present or the right 
to counsel has been waived. 

It has long been recognized that the elicit- 
ing and use of confessions or admissions re- 
quire careful scrutiny. Dean Wigmore states: 

“The ground of distrust of confessions 
made in certain situations is, in a rough and 
indefinite way, judicial experience. There has 
been no careful collection of statistics of 
untrue confessions, nor has any great num- 
ber of instances been even loosely reported 
but enough have been verified to fortify 
the conclusion, based on ordinary observa- 
tion of human conduct, that under certain 
stresses a person, especially one of defective 
mentality or peculiar temperament, may 
falsely acknowledge guilt. This possibility 
arises wherever the innocent person is placed 
in such a situation that the untrue acknowl- 
edgement of guilt is at the time the more 
promising of two alternatives between which 
he is obliged to choose; that is, he chooses 
any risk that may be in falsely acknowledg- 
ing guilt, in preference to some worse alter- 
native associated with silence. 

* * * * * 


“The principle, then, upon which a con- 
fession may be excluded is that it is, under 
conditions, testimonially untrustworthy. . 
{T]he essential feature is that the principle 
of exclusion is a testimonial one, analogous 
to the other principles which exclude narra- 
tions as untrustworthy... .” 1s 

This Court has emphasized that admis- 
sions and confessions of juveniles require 
special caution. In Haley v. Ohio, supra, 
where this Court reversed the conviction of 
a 15-year-old boy for murder, Mn. JUSTICE 
Dovusetas said: A 


„For this reason, we cannot consider the 
status of Gerald's alleged admissions to the 
probation officers. Cf., however, Comment, 

Guarantees in the California Juve- 
nile Court, 7 Santa Clara Lawyer, 114 (1966). 
n Wigmore on Evidence § 822 (3d ed. 1940). 
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“What transpired would make us pause for 
careful inquiry if a mature man were in- 
volved. And when, as here, a mere child—an 
easy victim of the law—is before us, special 
care in scrutinizing the record must be used. 
Age 15 is a tender and difficult age for a boy 
of any race. He cannot be judged by the more 
exacting standards of maturity. That which 
would leave a man cold and unimpressed can 
overawe and overwhelm a lad in his early 
teens, This is the period of great instability 
which the crisis of adolescence produces. A 
15-year-old lad, questioned through the dead 
of night by relays of police, is a ready victim 
of the inquisition. Mature men possibly might 
stand the ordeal from midnight to5 a. m. But 
we cannot believe that a lad of tender years 
is a match for the police in such a contest. 
He needs counsel and support if he is not to 
become the.victim first of fear, then of panic. 
He needs someone on whom to lean lest the 
overpowering presence of the law, as he knows 
it, crush him. No friend stood at the side of 
this 15-year-old boy as the police, working 
in relays, questioned him hour. after hour, 
from midnight until dawn. No lawyer stood 
guard to make sure that the police went so 
far and no farther, to see to it that they 
stopped short of the point where he became 
the victim of coercion. No counsel or friend 
was called during the critical hours of ques- 
tioning.” 7° 

In Haley, as we have discussed, the boy 
was convicted in adult court, and not a ju- 
venile court. In notable decisions, the New 
York Court of Appeals and the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey have recently considered 
decisions of juvenile courts in which boys 
have been adjudged “delinquent” on the 
basis of confessions obtained in circum- 
stances comparable to those in Haley. In 
both instances, the State contended before 
its highest tribunal that constitutional re- 
quirements governing inculpatory statements 
applicable in adult courts do not apply to 
juyenile proceedings, In each case, the State’s 
contention was rejected, and the juvenile 
court’s determination of delinquency was set 
aside on the grounds of inadmissibility of 
the confession. In the Matters of Gregory 
W. and Gerald S., 19 N. Y. 2d 55,—N. E. 2d 
(1966) (opinion by Keating, J.), and In the 
Interests of Carlo and Stasilowicz, 48 N. J. 
224, 225 A. 2d 110 (1966) (opinion by Proctor, 
J.) 

The privilege against self-incrimination is, 
of course, related to the question of the safe- 
guards necessary to assure that admissions 
or confessions are reasonably trustworthy, 
that they are not the mere fruits of fear or 
coercion, but are reliable expressions of the 
truth. The roots of the privilege are, how- 
ever, far deeper. They tap the basic stream 
of religious and political principle because 
the privilege refiects the limits of the in- 
dividual’s attornment to the state and—in a 
philosophical sense—insists upon the equality 
of the individual and the State.” In other 
words, the privilege has a broader and deeper 
thrust than the rule which prevents the use 
of confessions which are the product of 
coercion because coercion is thought to carry 
with it the danger of unreliability. One of 
its purposes is to prevent the State, whether 
by force or by psychological domination, 
from overcoming the mind and will of the 
person under investigation and depriving 
him of the freedom to decide whether to 
assist the State in securing his conviction.: 


332 U.S., at 599-600 (opinion of Mr. 
Justice Doucias, joined by JUSTICES BLACK, 
Murphy and Rutledge; Justice Frankfurter 
concurred in a separate opinion). 

See Fortas, The Fifth Amendment, 25 
Cleveland Bar Assn. Journal 91 (1954) 

s See Rogers v. Richmond, 365 U.S, 534 
(1961); Culomde v. Connecticut, 367 U.S. 568 
(1961) (opinion of Frankfurter, J., joined by 
Mr. JUSTICE STEWART); Miranda v. Arizona, 
384 U. S. 436 (1966). - 
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It would indeed be surprising if the priv- 

Uege against self-incrimination were avail- 
able to hardened criminals but not to chil- 
dren. The language of the Fifth Amendment, 
applicable to the States by operation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, is unequivocal and 
without exception. And the scope of the priy- 
ilege is comprehensive. As Mr. JUSTICE 
Warre, concurring, stated in Murphy v. 
Waterfront Commission, 378 U. S. 52 (1964), 
at 94: 
“The privilege can be claimed in any proceed- 
ing, be it criminal or civil, administrative 
or judicial, investigatory or adjudicatory ... 
it protects any disclosures which the witness 
may reasonably apprehend could be used in 
a criminal prosecution or which could lead 
to other evidence that might be so used.” 
(Emphasis supplied.) “ 

With respect to juveniles, both common 
observation and expert opinion emphasize 
that the “distrust of confessions made in 
certain situations” to which Déan Wigmore 
referred in the passage quoted above, is im- 
perative in the case of children from an 
early age through adolescence. In New York, 
for example, the recently enacted Family 
Court Act. provides that the juvenile and 
his parents must be advised at the start of 
the hearing of his right to remain silent.” 
The New York statute also provides that the 
police must attempt to communicate with 
the juvenile’s parents before questioning 
him," and that a confession may not be ob- 
tained from a child prior to notifying his 
parents or relatives and releasing the child 
either to them or to the Family Court.” In 
In the Matters of Gregory W. and Gerald S., 
referred to above, the New York Court of Ap- 
peals held that the privilege against self- 
incrimination applies in juvenile delinquency 
cases and requires the exclusion of involun- 
tary confessions, and that People v. Lewis, 
260 N.Y. 171 (1932), holding the contrary, 
had been specifically overruled by statute. 

The authoritative “Standards for Juvenile 
and Family Courts” concludes that, 
“Whether or not transfer to the criminal 
is a possibility, certain procedures should 
always be followed. Before being interviewed 
[by the police] the child and his parents 
should be informed of his right to have legal 
counsel present and to refuse to answer ques- 
tions or to be fingerprinted [ if he should 
so decide.” © 

Against the application to juveniles of the 
right to silence, it is argued that juvenile 
proceedings are “civil” and not “criminal,” 
and therefore the privilege should not apply. 
It is true that the statement of the privilege 
in the Fifth Amendment, which is applicable 
to the. States by reason of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, is that no person “shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself.” However, it is also clear 
that the availability of the privilege does 
not turn upon the type of proceeding in 
which its protection is invoked, but upon 
the -nature of the statement or admission 


See also Malloy v. Hogan, 378 U. S. 1 
(1964); McCarthy v. Arndstein, 266 U. S. 34, 
40 (1924). ! 

N. Y. Family Court Act § 741. 

SN. Y. Family Court Act § 724. In In the 
Matter of Williams, 49 Misc. 2d 154, 267 N. Y. 
S. 2d 91 (1966), the New York Family Court 
held that The failure of the police to notify 
this child’s parents that he had been taken 
into custody, if not alone sufficient to render 
his confession inadmissible; is germane on 
the issue of its voluntary character. 
Id., at —; 267 N. T. S. 2d, at 106. The con- 
fession was held involuntary and therefore 
inadmissible, 

See In the Matter of Addison, 20 A. D. 2d 
90, 245 N. T. S. 2d 243 (1968) 

The issues relating to fingerprinting of 
juveniles are not presented here, and we ex- 
press no opinion concerning them. 

Standards, p. 49. 
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and the exposure which it invites. The priv- 
ilege may, for example, be claimed in a 
civil or administrative proceeding, if the 
statement is or may be inculpatory.“ 

It would be entirely unrealistic to carve 
out of the Fifth Amendment all statements 

juveniles on the ground that these can- 

t lead to “criminal” involvement. In the 
first place, juvenile proceedings to determine 
“delinquency,” which may lead to commit- 
ment to a state institution, must be regarded 
as “criminal” for purposes of the privilege 
against self-incrimination. To hold otherwise 
would be to disregard substance because of 
the feeble enticement of the “civil” label-of- 
convenience which had been attached to 
juvenile proceedings. Indeed, in over half of 
the States, there is not even assurance that 
the juvenile will be kept in separate institu- 
tions, apart from adult “criminals.” In those 
States juveniles may be placed in or trans- 
ferred to adult penal institutions“ after 
having been found “delinquent” by a juve- 
nile court: For this purpose, at least, com- 
mitment is a deprivation of liberty. It is 
incarceration against one’s will, whether it is 
called “criminal” or “civil.” And our Con- 
stitution guarantees that no person shall be 
“compelled” to be a witness against himself 
when he is threatened with deprivation of 
his liberty—a command which this Court 
has broadly applied and generously imple- 
mented in accordance with the teaching of 
the history of the privilege and its great office 
in mankind's battle for freedom“ 

In addition, apart from the equivalence for 
this purpose of exposure to commitment as 
@ juvenile delinquent and exposure to im- 
prisonment as an adult offender, the fact of 
the matter is that there is little or no assur- 
ance in Arizona, as in most if not all of the 
States, that a juvenile apprehended and in- 

rogated by the Police or even by the 

venile court itself will remain outside of 
the reach of adult courts as a consequence 
of the offense for which ne has been taken 
into custody. In Arizona,.as in other States, 
provision is made for juvenile courts to relin- 
quish or waive jurisdiction to the ordinary 
criminal courts.“ In the present case, when 
Gerald Gault was interrogated concerning 
violation of a section of the Arizona Crimi- 
nal Code, it could not be certain that the 
Juvenile Court Judge would decide to “‘sus- 
pend” criminal prosecution in court for 
adults by proceeding to an adjudication in 
Juvenile Court.” 

It is also urged, as the Supreme Court of 
Arizona here asserted, that the juvenile and 
presumably his parents should not be ad- 
vised of the juvenile’s right to silence be- 
cause confession is good for the child as the 
commencement of the assumed therapy of 
the, juvenile court process, and he should 
be encouraged to assume an attitude of trust 
and confidence toward the officials of the 
juvenile process. This proposition has been 
subjected to widespread challenge on the 


see note 79, supra, and accompanying 
text. 

% Delinquent Children in Penal Institu- 
ene, Children’s Bureau Pub, No. 415 (1964), 


P. 1 
* See, e. g., Miranda v. Arizona, 384 U.S. 
436 (1966); Garrity v. New Jersey, 385 U.S. 493 
(1967); Spevack v. Klein, 385 U.S, 511 (1967); 
Haynes v. Washington, 373 U.S. 503 (1963); 
Culombe v. Connecticut, 367 U.S. 568 (1961); 
Rogers v. Richmond, 365 U.S. 534 (1961); 
Malloy v. Hogan, 378 U.S. 1 (1964); Griffin 
v. California, 380 U.S. 609 (1965). 
s Arizona Constitution, Art. 6, §15 (as 
amended. 1960); ARS 55 8-223, 8-228(a); 
Hepat an view Note, p. 793. Because of 
y that criminal jurisdiction may 
ra ee it 25 3 — that. all of the pro- 
ced in the criminal law should 


uralisafeguards 
be followed.” Standards, p. 49. Of. Harling v. 
United States. —— U.S. App. D.C. ——, 295 
F. 2d 161 (1961). 
ARS § 8-228(a). 
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basis of current reappraisals of the rhetoric 
and realities of the handling of juvenile of- 
fenders. 

In fact, evidence is ‘accumulating that con- 
fessions by juveniles do not aid in in- 
dividualized treatment,” as the court below 
put it, and that compelling the child to an- 
swer questions, without. warning or advice as 
to his right to remain silent, does not serve 
this or any other good purpose. In light. of 
the observations of Wheeler and Cottrell,“ 
and others, it seems probable that where 
children are induced to confess by “paternal” 
urgings on the part of officials and the con- 
fession is then followed by discipli ac- 
tion, the child’s reaction is likely to be 
hostile and adverse—the child may well feel 
that he has been led or tricked into confes- 
sion and that despite his confession, he is 
being punished." 

Further, authoritative opinion has cast 
formidable doubt upon the reliability and 
trustworthiness of “confessions” by children. 
This Court’s observations in Haley v. United 
States, are set forth above. The recent de- 
cision of the New York Court of Appeals re- 
ferred to above, In the Matters of Gregory W. 
and Gerald S., deals with a dramatic and, it 
is to be hoped, extreme example. Two 12-year- 
old Negro boys were taken into custody for 
the brutal assault and rape of two aged 
domestics, one of whom died as the result 
of the attack. One of the boys was schiz- 
ophrenic and had been locked in the secu- 
rity ward of a mental institution at the time 
of the attacks. By a process that may best be 
described as bizarre, his confession Was ob- 
tained by the police. A psychiatrist testified 
that the boy would admit “whatever he 
thought was expected so that he could get 
out of the immediate situation.” The other 
12-year-old also confessed.“ Both confes- 
sions were in specific detail, albeit they con- 
tained yarious inconsistencies. The Court of 
Appeals, in an opinion by Keating, J., con- 
cluded that the confessions were products 
of the will of the police instead of the boys. 
The confessions were therefore held involun- 
tary and the order of the Appellate Division 
affirming the order of the Family Court ad- 
judging the defendants to be juvenile delin- 
quents was reversed. 

A similar and equally instructive case has 
recently been decided by the Supreme Court 
of New Jersey. In the Interests of Carlo and 
Stasilowicz, supra. The body of a 10-year-old 
girl was found. She had been strangled. 
Neighborhood boys who knew the girl were 
questioned. The two appellants, aged 13 and 
15, confessed to the police, with vivid detail 
and some inconsistencies. At the Juvenile 
Court hearing, both denied any complicity in 
the killing. They testified that their confes- 
sions were the product of fear and fatigue 
due to extensive police grilling. The Juvenile 
Court Judge found that the confessions were 
voluntary and admissible. On appeal, in an 
extensive opinion by Proctor, J., the Su- 
preme Court of New Jersey reversed. It re- 
jected the State’s argument that the consti- 
tutional safeguard of voluntariness govern- 
ing the use of confessions does not apply in 
proceedings before the juvenile court. It 
pointed out that under New Jersey court 
rules, juveniles under the age of 16 accused 
of committing a homicide are tried in a pro- 
ceeding which has all of the appurtenances 
of a criminal trial,” including participation 
by the county prosecutor, and requirements 
that the juvenile be provided with counsel, 
that a stenographic record be made, etc. It 
also pointed out that under New Jersey law, 
the confinement of the boys after reaching 
age 21 could be extended until they had 
served the maximum sentence which could 
have been imposed on an adult for such a 
homicide, here found to be second degree 


% Juvenile Delinquency—Its Prevention 
and Control (Russel Sage Foundation, 1966). 

“ Id., at 33. See also the other materials 
cited in note 37, supra. 
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murder carrying up to 30 years’ imprison- 
ment.” The court concluded that the con- 
fessions were involuntary, stressing that the 
boys, contrary to statute, were placed in the 
police station and there interrogated; * that 
the parents of both boys were not allowed to 
see them while they were being interro- 
gated; that inconsistencies appeared 
among the various statements of the boys 
and with the objective evidence of the 
crime;) and that there were protracted pe- 
riods of questioning. The court noted the 
State’s contention that both boys were ad- 
vised of their constitutional rights before 
they made their statements, but it held that 
this should not be given “significant weight 
in our determination of voluntariness.“ 8 
Accordingly, the judgment of the Juvenile 
Court was reversed. 

In a recent case before the Juvenile Court 
of the District of Columbia, Judge Ketcham 
rejected the proffer of evidence as to oral 
statements ‘made at police headquarters by 
four juveniles who had been taken into cus- 
tody for alleged involvement in an assault 
and attempted robbery. In the Matter of 
Four Youths, Nos. 28-776-J, 28-778-J, 28- 
783-J, 859-4, Juvenile Court of the District of 
Columba, April 7, 1961, The court explicitly 
stated that it did not rest its decision on a 
showing that the statements were inyolun- 
tary, but because they were untrustworthy, 
Judge Ketcham said: 

“Simply stated, the Court's decision in this 
case rests upon the considered opinion—after 
nearly four busy years on the Juvenile Court 
bench during which the testimony of thou- 
sands of such juveniles has been heard— 
that the statements of adolescents under 18 
years of age who are arrested and charged 
with violations of law are frequently un- 
trustworthy and often distort the truth.” 

We conclude that the constitutional privi- 
lege against self-incrimination is applicable 
in the case of juveniles as it is with respect 
to adults. We appreciate that special prob- 
lems may arise with respect to waiver of the 
privilege by or on behalf of children, and 
that there may well be some differences in 
technique—but not in principle—depending 
upon the age of the child and the presence 
and competence of parents. The participation 
of counsel will, of course, assist the police, 
juvenile courts and appellate tribunals in 
administering the privilege. If counsel is not 
present for some permissible reason when 
an admission is obtained, the greatest care 


7 N. J. Stats. 2A:4-37(b) (2) (Supp. 1966); 
N. J. Stats. 2A:113-4. 

N. J. Stats. 2A:4-32, 33. The court em- 
phasized that the “frightening atmosphere” 
of a police station is likely to have “harmful 
effects on the mind and will of the boy,” 
citing In the Matter of Rutane, 234 N. Y. S. 
2d 777 (Fam. Ct. Kings Co., 1962). 

“The court held that this alone might be 
enough to show that the confessions were 
involuntary “even though, as the police testi- 
fied, the boys did not wish to see their par- 
ents” (citing Gallegos v. Colorado, 370 U.S. 
49 (1962) ). 

* The court quoted the following passage 

from Haley v. Ohio, supra, at 601: 
“But we are told that this boy was advised 
of his constitutional rights before he signed 
the confession and that, knowing them, he 
nevertheless confessed. That assumes, how- 
ever, that a boy of fifteen, without aid of 
counsel, would have a full appreciation of 
that advice and that on the facts of this 
record he had a freedom of choice. We cannot 
indulge those ptions. Moreover, we 
cannot give any weight to recitals which 
merely formalize constitutional require- 
ments. Formulas of respect for constitutional 
safeguards cannot prevail over the facts of 
life which contradict them. They may not 
become a cloak for inquisitorial practices 
and make an empty form of the due process 
i law for which free men fought and died to 
obtain.” 
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must be taken to assure that the admission 
was voluntary, in the sense not only that it 
has not been coerced or suggested, but also 
that it is not the product of ignorance of 
rights or of adolescent fantasy, fright or 
despair.” 

The “confession” of Gerald Gault was first 
obtained by Officer Flagg, out of the presence 
of Gerald’s parents, without counsel and 
without advising him of his right to silence; 
as far as appears. The judgments of the 
Juvenile Court was stated by the judge to 
be based on Gerald’s admission in court. 
Neither admission“ was reduced to writing, 
and, to say the least, the process by which 
the “admissions” were obtained and received 
must be characterized as lacking the cer- 
tainty and order which are required of pro- 
ceedings of such formidable consequences.” 
Apart from the “admission,” there was 
nothing upon which a judgment or finding 
might be based. There was no sworn testi- 
mony. Mrs. Cook, the complainant, was not 
present. The Arizona Supreme Court held 
that “sworn testimony must be required of 
all witnesses including police officers, proba- 
tion officers and others who are part of or 
officially related to the juvenile court struc- 
ture.” We hold that this is not enough. No 
reason is suggested or appears for a different 
rule in respect of sworn testimony in juvenile 
courts than in adult tribunals. Absent a 
valid confession adequate to support the 
determination of the Juvenile Court, con- 
frontation and sworn testimony by witnesses 
available for cross-examination were essen- 
tial for a finding of “delinquency” and an 
order committing Gerald to a state institu- 
tion for a maximum of six years. 

The recommendations in the Children’s 
Bureau's Standards for Juvenile and Family 
Courts” are in general accord with our con- 
clusions. They state that testimony should 
be under oath and that only competent 
material and relevant evidence under rules 
applicable to civil cases should be admitted 
in evidence The New York Family Court 
Act contains a similar provision.” 


„The New York Family Court Act, § 744 
(b), provides that “an uncorroborated con- 
fession made out of court by a respondent is 
not sufficient” to constitute the required 
“preponderance of the evidence.” 

See United States v. Morales, 233 F. Supp. 
160 (D. C. Mont. 1964), holding a confession 
inadmissable in proceedings under the Fed- 
eral Juvenile Delinquency Act because, in the 
circumstances in which it was made, the Dis- 
trict Court could not conclude that it “was 
freely made while Morales was afforded all of 
the requisites of due process required in the 
case of a sixteen year old boy of his experi- 
ence.” Id., at 170. 

Of. Jackson v, Denno, 378 U.S. 368 (1964); 
Miranda v. Arizona, 384 US. 436 (1966). 

s Standards, pp. 72-73. The Nat Crime 
Comm /’n Report concludes that the evidence 
admissable at the adjudicatory hearing 
should be so limited that findings are not 
dependent upon or influenced by hearsay, 
gossip, rumor, and other unreliable types of 
information. To minimize the danger that 
adjudication will be affected by inappropriate 
considerations, social investigation reports 
should not be made known to the judge in 
advance of adjudication.” Id., at 87 (bold 
face eliminated). See also Note, rights and 
Rehabilitation in Juvenile Courts, 67 Col. L. 
Rev. 281, 336 (1967): “At the adjudication 
stage, the use of clearly incompetent evi- 
dence in order to prove the youth’s involve- 
ment in the alleged misconduct ... . is not 
justifiable. Particularly in delinquency cases, 
where the issue of fact is the commission of 
a crime, the introduction of hearsay—such 
as the report of a policeman who did not 
witness the events—contravenes the p 
underlying the Sixth Amendment right of 
confrontation.” (Footnote omitted.) 

N. T. Family Court Act § 744 (a). See also 
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As we said in Kent v. United States, 383 
U.S. 541, 554 (1966), with respect to waiver 
proceedings, “there is no place in our system 
of law for reaching a result of such tremen- 
dous consequences without ceremony. 
We now hold that, absent a valid confession, 
a determination of delinquency and an order 
of commitment to a state institution cannot 
be sustained in the absence of sworn testi- 
mony subjected to the opportunity for cross- 
examination in accordance with our law and 
constitutional requirements. 


VI. APPELLATE REVIEW AND TRANSCRIPT OF 
PROCEEDINGS 


Appellants urge that the Arizona statute 
is unconstitutional under the Due Process 
Clause because, as construed by its Supreme 
Court, “there is no right of appeal from a 
juvenile court order. The court held 
that there is no right to a transcript because 
there is no right to appeal and because the 
proceedings are confidential and any record 
must be destroyed after a prescribed period 
of times Whether a transcript or other re- 
cording is made, it held, is a matter for the 
discretion of the juvenile court. 

This Court has not held that a State is 
required by the Federal Constitution “to 
provide appellate courts or a right to ap- 
pellate review at all.“ In view of the fact 
that we must reverse the Supreme Court of 
Arizona's affirmance of the dismissal of the 
writ of habeas corpus for other reasons, we 
need not rule on this question in the present 
case or upon the failure to provide a tran- 
script or recording of the hearings—or, in- 
deed, the failure of the juvenile court judge 
to state the grounds for his conclusion. Cf. 
Kent v. United States, supra, at 561, where 
we said, in the context of a decision of the 
juvenile court waiving jurisdiction to the 
adult court, which by local law, was appli- 
cable: . . . it is incumbent upon the Juvenile 
Court to accompany its waiver order with a 
statement of the reasons or considerations 
therefor.” As the present case illustrates, the 
consequences of failure to provide an appeal, 
to record the proceedings, or to make find- 
ings or state the grounds for the juvenile 
court’s conclusion may be to throw a burden 
upon the machinery for habeas corpus, to 
saddle the reviewing process with the burden 
of attempting to reconstruct a record, and 
to impose upon the juvenile judge the un- 
seemly duty of testifying under cross-ex- 
amination as to the events that transpired 
in the hearings before him.“ 

For the reasons stated, the judgment of 
the Supreme Court of Arizona is reversed 
and the cause remanded for further proceed- 
ings not inconsistent with this opinion. 

It is so ordered. 

(Mr. Justice Biack, concurring.) 

The juvenile court laws of Arizona and 


Harvard Law Review Note, p. 795. Cf. Willner 
v. Committee on Character, 373 US. 96 
(1963). 

1 ARS § 2-238. 

a Griffin v. Illinois, 351 U.S. 12, 18 (1956). 

*“Standards for Juvenile and Family 
Courts” recommends “written findings of 
fact, some form of record of the hearing” 
“and the right to appeal.” Standards, p. 8. It 
recommends verbatim recording of the hear- 
ing by stenotypist or mechanical recording 
(p. 76) and urges that the judge make clear 
to the child and family their right to appeal 
(p. 78). See also, Standard Family Court Act 
§§ 19, 24, 28; Standard Juvenile Court Act 
§§ 19, 24, 28. The Harvard Law Review Note, 
at P. 799, states that “The result [of the in- 
frequency of appeals due to absence of record, 
indigency, etc.} is that juvenile court proceed- 
ings are largely unsupervised.” The Nat'l 
Crime Comm ’n Report observes, at p. 86, that 
“records make possible appeals which, even 
if they do not occur, impart by their possi- 
bility a healthy. atmosphere of account- 
ability.” 
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other States, as the Court points out, are the 
result of plans promoted by humane and 
forward-looking people to provide a system of 
courts, procedures, and sanctions deemed to 
be less harmful and more lenient to children 
than to adults. For this reason such state 
laws generally provide less formal and less 
public methods for the trial of children: In 
line with this policy, both courts and legis- 
lators have shrunk back from labeling these 
laws as “criminal” and have preferred to call 
them “civil.” This, in part, was to prevent 
the full application to juvenile court cases 
of the Bill of Rights safeguards, including 
notice as provided in the Sixth Amendment,‘ 
the right to counsel guaranteed by the Sixth,® 
the right against self-incrimination guar- 
anteed by the Fifth, and the right to con- 
frontation guaranteed by the Sixth.’ The 
Court here holds, however, that these four 
Bill of Rights safeguards apply to protect a 
juvenile accused in a juvenile court on a 
charge under which he can be imprisoned 
for a term of years. This holding strikes a 
well-nigh fatal blow to much that is unique 
about the juvenile courts in the Nation, For 
this reason, there is much to be said for the 
position of my Brother Stewart that we 
should not pass on all these issues until 
they are more squarely presented. But since 
the majority of the Court chooses to decide 
all of these questions, in this situation I 
must either do the same or leave my views 
unexpressed on the important issues deter- 
mined. In these circumstances, I feel im- 
pelled to express my views. 

The juvenile court planners envisaged a 
system that would practically immunize 
juveniles from “punishment” for “crimes” 
in an effort to save them from youthful in- 
discretions and stigmas due to criminal 
charges or convictions. I agree with the 
Court, however, that this exalted ideal has 
failed of achievement since the of 
the system. Indeed, the state laws from the 
— 5 a on contained provisions, written in 
emphatic terms, for and c 
juveniles with e of state arch inn 
laws, as well as for taking juveniles by force 
of law away from their parents and 
them over to different individuals or groups 
or for confinement within some state school 
or institution for a number of years. The lat- 
ter occurred in this case. Young Gault was 
arrested and detained on a charge of violat- 
ing an Arizona penal law by using vile and 
offensive language to a lady on the telephone. 
If an adult, he could only have been fined 
or imprisoned for two months for his con- 
duct. As a juvenile, however, he was put 
through a more or less secret, informal hear- 
ing by the court, after which he was ordered, 
or more realistically “sentenced,” to confine- 
ment in Arizona’s Industrial School until 
he reaches 21 years of age. Thus, in a juvenile 
system designed to lighten or avoid punish- 
ment for criminality, he was ordered by the 
State to six years’ confinement in what is in 
all but name a penitentiary or jail. 

Where a person, infant or adult, can be 
seized by the State, charged and convicted 
for violating a state criminal law, and then 


In all criminal prosecutions, the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right. .. to be in- 
formed of the nature and cause of the ac- 
cusation ....” Also requiring notice is the 
Fifth Amendment’s provision that “No per- 
son shall be held to answer for a capital 
or otherwise infamous crime unless on a 
presentment or indictment of a Guard 
n 

5“In all criminal prosecutions, the ac- 
cused shall... have the Assistance of 
Counsel in his defence.” : > 

**No person ... shall be compelled in 


any Criminal case to be a witness against 
himself... .” N 
in all criminal prosecutions, the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right.. to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against him. 
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ordered by the State to be confined for six 
years, I think the Constitution requires that 
he be tried in accordance with all the guar- 
antees of all the Bill of Rights made appli- 
cable to the States by the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Undoubtedly this would be true 
of an adult defendant, and it would be a 
plain denial of equal protection of the law— 
an invidious discrimination—to hold that 
others subject to heavier punishments could, 
because they are children, be denied these 
same constitutional safeguards. I con- 
sequently agree with the Court that the 
Arizona law as applied here denied to the 
parents and their son the right of notice, 
right to counsel, right against self-incrimina- 
tion, and right to confront the witnesses 
against young Gault. Appelants are entitled 
to these rights, not because “fairness, impar- 
tiality and orderliness—in short, the essen- 
tials of due process” require them and not be- 
cause they are “the procedural rules which 
have been fashioned from the generality 
of due process,” but because they are spe- 
cifically and unequivocally granted by pro- 
visions of the Fifth and Sixth Amendments 
which the Fourteenth Amendment makes 
applicable to the States. 

A few words should be added because 
of the opinion of my Brother HARLAN who 
rests his concurrence and dissent on the 
Due Process Clause alone. He reads that 
clause alone as allowing this Court to de- 
termine what forms of procedural protec- 
tion are necessary to guarantee the funda- 
mental fairness of juvenile proceedings” in 
a fashion consistent with the ‘traditions and 
conscience of our people.“ Cf. Rockin v. 
California, 342 U.S. 165. He believes that the 
Due Process Clause gives this Court the 
power, upon weighing a “compelling public 
interest,” to impose on the States only those 
specific constitutional rights which the 
Court deems imperative“ and necessary“ 
to comport with the Court’s notions of 
“fundamental fairness.” 

I cannot subscribe to any such interpre- 
tation of the Due Process Clause. Nothing 
in its words or its history permits it, and 
“fair distillations of relevant judicial his- 
tory” are no substitute for the words and 
history of the clause itself. The phrase “due 
process of law“ has through the years evolved 
as the successor in purpose and meaning to 
the words “law of the land” in Magna Charta 
which more plainly intended to call for a 
trial according to the existing law of the 
land in effect at the time an alleged offense 
had been committed. That provision in 
Magna Charta was designed to prevent de- 
fendants from being tried according to crim- 
inal laws or proclamations specifically pro- 
mulgated to fit particular cases or to attach 
new consequences to old conduct. Nothing 
done since Magna Charta can be pointed to 
as intimating that the Due Process Clause 
gives courts power to fashion laws in order 
to meet new conditions, to fit the “decen- 
cies” of changed conditions, or to keep their 
consciences from being shocked by legisla- 
tion, state or federal. 

And, of course, the existence of such awe- 
some judicial power cannot be buttressed or 
created by relying on the word “procedural.” 
Whether labeled as “procedural” or “sub- 
stantive,“ the Bill of Rights safeguards, far 
from being mere “tools with which” other 
unspecified “rights could be fully vindi- 
cated,” are the very vitals of a sound con- 
stitutional legal system designed to protect 
and safeguard the most cherished liberties 
of a free people. These safeguards were writ- 
ten into our Constitution not by judges but 
by Constitution makers. Freedom in this Na- 
tion will be far less secure the very moment 
that it is decided that judges can determine 
which of these saf “should” or 
“should not be imposed” according to their 
notions of what constitutional provisions are 
consistent with the “traditions and con- 
science of our people.” Judges with such 
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power, even though they profess to “proceed 
with restraint,” will be above the Constitu- 
tion, with power to write it, not merely to 
interpret it, which I believe to be the only 
power constitutionally committed to judges. 

There is one ominous sentence, if not more, 
in my Brother Harian’s opinion which bodes 
ill, in my judgment, both for legislative pro- 
grams and constitutional commands. Speak- 
ing of procedural safeguards in the Bill of 
Rights, he says: 

“These factors in combination suggest that 
legislatures may properly expect only a cau- 
tious deference for their procedural judg- 
ments but that conversely, courts must ex- 
ercise their special responsibility for proce- 
dural guarantees with care to permit ample 
scope for achieving the purposes of legisla- 
tive programs. . [T]he court should nec- 
essarily proceed with restraint.” 

It is to be noted here that this case con- 
cerns Bill of Rights Amendments; that the 
“procedure” power my Brother HARLAN 
claims for the Court here relates solely to 
Bill of Rights safeguards; and that he is 
here claiming for the Court a supreme power 
to fashion new Bill of Rights safeguards ac- 
cording to the Court’s notions of what fits 
tradition and conscience. I do not believe 
that the Constitution vests any such power 
in judges, either in the Due Process Clause 
or anywhere else. Consequently, I do not 
vote to invalidate this Arizona law on the 
ground that it is “unfair” but solely on the 
ground that it violates the Fifth and Sixth 
Amendments made obligatory on the States 
by the Fourteenth Amendment. Cf. Pointer 
v. Teras, 380 U.S. 400, 412 (Goldberg, J., con- 
curring). It is enough for me that the Ari- 
zona law as here applied collides head-on 
with the Fifth and Sixth Amendments in the 
four respects mentioned. The only relevance 
to me of the Due Process Clause is that it 
would, of course, violate due process or the 
“law of the land” to enforce a law that col- 
lides with the Bill of Rights. 

(Mn. Justice STEWART, dissenting.) 

The Court today uses an obscure Arizona 
case as a vehicle to impose upon thousands 
of juvenile courts throughout the Nation re- 
strictions that the Constitution made appli- 
cable to adversary criminal trials.“ I believe 
the Court’s decision is wholly unsound as a 
matter of constitutional law, and sadly un- 
wise as a matter of judicial policy. 

Juvenile proceedings are not criminal 
trials. They are not civil trials. They are 
simply not adversary proceedings. Whether 
treating with a delinquent child, a neglected 
child, a defective child, or a dependent child, 
a juvenile proceeding’s whole purpose and 
mission is the very opposite of the mission 
and purpose of a prosecution in a criminal 
court. The object of the one is correction of 
a condition. The object of the other is con- 
vietion and punishment for a criminal act. 

In the last 70 years many dedicated men 
and women have devoted their professional 
lives to the enlightened task of bringing us 
out of the dark world of Charles Dickens in 
meeting our responsibilities to the child in 
our society. The result has been the creation 
in this century of a system of juvenile and 
family courts in each of the 50 States. There 
can be no denying that in many areas the 
performance of these agencies has fallen dis- 
appointingly short of the hopes and dreams 
of the courageous pioneers who first con- 
ceived them. For a variety of reasons, the 
reality has sometimes not even approached 
the ideal, and much remains to be accom- 


8I find it strange that a Court so intent 
upon fastening an absolute right to counsel 
upon nonadversary juvenile proceedings has 
not been willing even to consider whether 
the Constitution requires a lawyer's help in 
a criminal prosecution upon a misdemeanor 
charge. See Winters v. Beck, 385 U.S. 907; De- 
Joseph v. Connecticut, 385 U.S. 982. 
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plished in the administration of public ju- 
venile and family agencies—in personnel, in 
planning, in financing, perhaps in the form- 
ulation of wholly new approaches. 

I possess neither the specialized ex- 
perience nor the expert knowledge to predict 
with any certainty where may lie the bright- 
est hope for progress in dealing with the 
serious problems of juvenile delinquency. 
But I am certain that the answer does not 
lie in the Court's opinion in this case, which 
serves to convert a juvenile proceeding into 
a criminal prosecution. 

The inflexible restrictions that the Con- 
stitution so wisely made applicable to ad- 
versary criminal trials have no inevitable 
place in the proceedings of those public social 
agencies known as juvenile or family courts. 
And to impose the Court’s long catalog of 
requirements upon juvenile proceedings in 
every area of the country is to invite a long 
step backwards into the Nineteenth Century. 
In that era there were no juvenile proceed- 
ings, and a child was tried in a conventional 
criminal court with all the restrictions of a 
conventional criminal trial. So it was that a 
12-year-old boy named James Guild was tried 
in New Jersey for killing Catharine Beakes. 
A jury found him guilty of murder, and he 
was sentenced to death by hanging. The 
sentence was executed. It was all very con- 
stitutional.® 

A state in all its dealings must, of course, 
accord every person due process of law. And 
due process may require that some of the 
same restrictions which the Constitution has 
placed upon criminal trials must be imposed 
upon juvenile proceedings. For example, I 
suppose that all would agree that a brutally 
coerced confession could not constitutional- 
ly be considered in a juvenile court hearing. 
But it surely does not follow that the testimo- 
nial privilege against self-incrimination is 
applicable in all juvenile proceedings.° 
Similarly, due process clearly requires timely 
notice of the purpose and scope of any 
proceedings affecting the relationship of 
parent and child. Armstrong v. Manzo, 380 
U.S. 545. But it certainly does not follow that 
notice of a juvenile hearing must be framed 
with all the technical niceties of a criminal 


State v. Guild, 5 Halst, 163, 18 Am. Dec. 
404 (N.J. Sup. Ct.). 

“Thus, also, in very modern times, a boy 
of ten years old was convicted on his own 
confession of murdering his bed-fellow, there 
appearing in his whole behavior plain tokens 
of a mischievous discretion; and as the spar- 
ing of this boy merely on account of his 
tender years might be of dangerous conse- 
quence to the public, by propagating a no- 
tion that children might commit such atro- 
cious crimes with impunity, it was unani- 
mously agreed by all the judges that he was 
a proper subject of capital punishment.” 4 
a in Commentaries 23 (Wendell ed. 
1847). 

Until June 13, 1966, it was clear that 
the Fourteenth Amendment’s ban upon the 
use of a coerced confession is constitutionally 
quite a different thing from the Fifth Amend- 
ment’s testimonial privilege against self-in- 
crimination. See, for example, the Court’s 
unanimous opinion in Brown y. Mississippi, 
297 U.S. 278, at 285-286, written by Chief 
Justice Hughes and joined by such distin- 
guished members of this Court as Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. Justice 
Cardozo. See also Tehan v. Shott, 382 U.S. 406, 
decided January 19, 1966, where the Court 
emphasized the “contrast” between “the 
wrongful use of a coerced confession” and 
“the Fifth Amendment’s privilege against 
self-incrimination.” 382 U.S. at 416. The com- 
plete confusion of these separate constitu- 
tional doctrines in Part V of the Court’s opin- 
ion today stems, no doubt, from Miranda v. 
Arizona, 384 U.S. 436, a decision which I con- 
tinue to believe was constitutionally erro- 
neous. 
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indictment. See Russell v. United States, 369 
U.S. 749. 

In any event, there is no reason to deal with 
issues such as these in the present case. 
The Supreme Court of Arizona found that the 
parents of Gerald Gault “knew of their right 
to counsel, to subpoena and cross examine 
witnesses, of the right to confront the wit- 
nesses against Gerald and the possible con- 
sequences of a finding of delinquency.” 99 
Ariz. 181, 185, 407 P. 2d 760, 763. It further 
found that “Mrs. Gault knew the exact nature 
of the charge against Gerald from the day 
he was taken to the detention home.” 99 Ariz., 
at 193, 407 P. 2d, at 768. And, as Mn. JUSTICE 
WEITE correctly points out, p. —, ante, no 
issue of compulsory self-incrimination is 
presented by this case. 

I would dismiss the appeal. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a great 
price will be paid by all Americans if 
H.R. 8983, the Quie substitute to the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1967, is enacted into law. The con- 
tinuity of major educational reforms 
launched by Congress 2 years ago is in 
jeopardy. The chief aim of the original 
ESEA was to rescue the slum schools, 
both urban and rural, by aiding the edu- 
cationally deprived children. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Quiz] has made every effort to dispel 
the chargés made against his proposed 
amendment by his colleagues, profes- 
sional educators, and concerned citizens. 
On April 20, the occasion of the intro- 
duction of his third substitute for H.R. 
7819, the committee bill, Representative 
Quie posed and answered 16 questions 
dealing with the controversial aspects 
of his program. However, his simple ex- 
planations did not clarify the issues at 
hand. 

Under the present system 80 percent of 
the grant would go to educationally de- 
prived children; in the Quie bill, only 50 
percent is insured to benefit the disad- 
vantaged. 

This bill would essentially shift the 
Federal aid to education away from spe- 
cial areas of assistance through cate- 
gorical grants, to block grants“ to the 
States which would be administered at 
-the discretion of the members of the 
State boards of education. 

These so-called “block grants” under 
the Quie bill place many large cities at 
the whim of State officials who may or 
may not be sympathetic to their needs. 
It is safe to conclude that even my own 
city of Cleveland would fare unfavorably 
under this plan. 

Cleveland, more than any other area 
in Ohio, is in drastic need of educational 
assistance. In studying the data, only 44 
percent of the tax dollar in Cleveland is 
available for education as compared with 
68 percent across the State of Ohio, and 
72 percent in the rural and suburban 
districts. Increased educational oppor- 
tunities, rather than less, are needed in 
Cleveland to counteract the alarming 
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dropout rate, the crippling illiteracy and 
the poverty level of the inner city. As 
Paul W. Briggs, the superintendent of 
the Cleveland public schools, stated in a 
recent letter to me: 

To substitute general aid for categorical 
aid at this moment could be damaging to 
the City of Cleveland. 


No major educational association or 
professional group to my knowledge sup- 
ported the Quie alternative. While in- 
dividual educators may endorse it, the 
voices of responsible educators are either 
silent or in opposition. 

It is difficult to determine all the rami- 
fications of this bill. It was not the 
subject of any hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor or any 
other committee of this House. No edu- 
cational groups or qualified individuals 
presented testimony on its provisions. 
The time-honored committee system— 
with its provisions for examination and 
cross-examination, in an attempt to per- 
fect legislative proposals—has been 
completely bypassed. A decision to pro- 
vide general Federal assistance for ele- 
mentary and secondary education should 
first be made in committee, not entirely 
in the heat of debate on the floor of the 
House. 

A major spokesman for elementary 
and secondary education—the National 
School Boards Association—has given its 
support to the course I urge today. In a 
resolution unanimously adopted by the 
delegation at its annual convention, the 
NSBA reaffirmed its position that “Fed- 
eral funds for public educational pur- 
poses should include funds in the form of 
general aid, administered without Fed- 
eral control.. The resolution, how- 
ever, recognized that now is not the time 
and the floor of this House is not the 
forum: 

We recommend that the Congress provide 


“for a study of existing and proposed legisla- 


tion so that the will of Congress can be 
reached in an orderly manner and without 
creating added difficulties for local school 
districts. 


I urge my colleagues to listen to the 
voice of the educational community and 
to reject the Quie proposal, H.R. 8983. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing testimony to support my position 
on the administration bill, The Cleveland 
Board of Education unanimously passed 
a resolution on May 2 opposing the Quie 
alternative. The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
recently published two editorials which 
clearly show the weaknesses of H.R. 8983. 
Also I wish to include the statements of 
Mr. Hugh Calkins, a member of the 
Cleveland School Board, and the Very 
Reverend James C. Donohue, the direc- 
tor of the Department of Education for 
the United States Catholic Conference. 
Their opposition to the Quie amendment 
is well defined. I offer this information 
for the careful consideration of my col- 


leagues: 
BOARD or EDUCATION, 
CLEVELAND CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 5, 1967. 
Hon. MICHAEL A, FEIGHAN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. FEIGHAN: The Cleveland Board 
of Education at its meeting of May 2, 1987 
passed a resolution opposing the proposed 
Quie Amendment to the Elementary and 
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Secondary Education Act. The Board asked 
me to submit to you a copy of the resolu- 
tion in order that you may understand its 
concern with the possible effect on Cleveland 
school children that passage of the Quie 
Amendment might have. 
Sincerely, 
FREDRIK W. BECKMAN, 
Clerk-Treasurer. 


RESOLUTION No, 31791 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OPPOSES QUIE AMEND- 
MENT TO ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION ACT 
Whereas, the proposed Quie Amendment to 

the Elementary and Secondary Education 

Act, now being considered by Congress, con- 

tains provisions which reduce from 80% to 

50% the proportion of Federal funds to be 

used for disadvantaged children, and changes 

the definition of “disadvantaged” so as to 
lessen the poverty requirement; and 
Whereas, the Cleveland City School Dis- 
trict encompasses thousands of disadvan- 
taged youth who are now profiting from edu- 
cational programs financed by funds from 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 

Act; and 
Whereas, the end result of the proposed 

Quie Amendment will be to give the state 

the authority to distribute available funds as 

it determines—without present poverty re- 
quirements—and from past experience this 
could result in a reduction of several million 
dollars in the allocation to Cleveland City 

Schools; now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, that the Board of Education of 

the Cleveland City School District go on rec- 

ord as opposing the proposed Quie Amend- 
ment to the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act—particularly those sections 
which reduce the focus of the Federal gov- 
ernment on disadvantaged children, and fur- 
ther be it 

Resolved, that the administration be urged 
and directed to write to each of the Con- 
gressmen from this area advising them of 
the Board of Education’s concern that the 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act 

provide, to the maximum, for the education 

of children in inner-city schools. 
Adopted unanimously, May 2, 1967. 


PROTECT SCHOOL AID PROGRAMS 

Dismaying is the only word to describe 
what is happening to federal programs for 
education. 

Extension of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act is bogged down in the House, 
its fate threatened by bipartisan bickering, 
which President Johnson denounced yes- 
terday as “reckless,” 

Cutback of the Economic Opportunity Act 
has jeopardized the adult education program 
in Cleveland, the day high school here hav- 
ing been rescued only by support of private 
funds. 

Statistics quoted by Paul W. Briggs, super- 
intendent of schools, in his appeal for restor- 
ation of these funds emphasize the folly of 
killing off educational aid. 

Briggs reminded a congressional subcom- 
mittee that 45% of Cleveland residents over 
21 have not gone beyond the eighth grade of 
school. 

He said the unemployment rate for the 
inner city is 15% and the high school drop 
out average is 3,000 a year. 

Adult education programs give many of 
these people a new chance to become self- 
supporting and stay off relief rolls where 
they could become a life-long burden to the 
community. 

Efforts in the House to rewrite the 86.7 
billion ESEA are menacing a renewal of leg- 
islation that is a major pillar of the “Great 
Society.” 

Republicans are proposing that the federal 
funds for schools be turned over to the states 
for determination of use rather than permit 
the federal government to continue deciding 
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which local plans are eligible for federal 
financing. 

The President sees this proposal as pitting 
the poor states against the wealthier ones 
and reviving feuds between church and pub- 
lic school leaders. 

Depth of the controversy is indicated in 
postponement of scheduled action in the 
House last week because Democratic leaders 
feared a setback if a vote were taken at that 
time. 

That the public is acutely aware of the 
value of quality education in today’s world is 
demonstrated in the huge sums being voted 
at local levels for schools, as Briggs pointed 
out in his testimony. 

Congress should catch up with the public 
thinking. The adult education program 
should be restored and the political in-fight- 
ing stalling renewal of the ESEA should be 
put aside in the national interest. 


QUIE BILL Bap FoR EDUCATION 


Examination of the proposed Quie substi- 
tute for the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act can lead to only one conclusion— 
it should be defeated. 

The bill, introduced in the House by Rep. 
Albert Quie, R-Minn., requires that only 
50% of ESEA funds be directed to the cost 
of more intensive education needed by chil- 
dren of low-income families. The present 
act designates 80%. 

More money thus could be diverted to 
prosperous school districts where children 
having any kind of trouble in school can 
be classified as “educationally disadvan- 
taged.” 

Under the Quie bill, complete control of 
the funds would be given to the states, thus 
depriving the local districts of the right to 
create programs fitting local needs and con- 
ditions. 

Statistics show that 24 of the 50 states 
would receive less money than they do under 
the present act. 

Allocations to the states now are based on 
the number of children on ADC and those 
in families whose income is less than: 82,000. 
The Quie bill drops the ADC factor. 

Because of its low level of ADO payments, 
Ohio is among states that would get more 
federal money under the Qute system of allo- 
cations. 

But Cleveland and other metropolitan areas 
which have been less than successful in get- 
ting appropriations clearing through the 
State Board of Education could get substan- 
tially less than they receive under ESEA. 

Hugh Calkins, a Cleveland board member, 
estimates the loss to the Cleveland school sys- 
tem at $5 million. 

The Quie substitute has been described 
by HEW Secretary John W. Gardner as 
“spreading assistance over so wide an area 
that it would be no more than a thin film 
of federal funds on top of a vast ocean of 
educational needs,” 

The Quie substitute cannot guarantee that 
funds will be concentrated in areas of the 
greatest need but can easily be diverted to 
second-priority activities. 

For these reasons, The Plain Dealer be- 
lieves the Quie bill should be defeated. 


BOARD oF EDUCATION, 
CLEVELAND City SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 3, 1967. 
Hon. MIcHAEL A, FEIGHAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FEIGHAN: May I make a 
few comments which may be of help to you 
in your consideration of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Amendments of 1967, 
as reported and as proposed to be amended 
by the Quie Substitute. 

A comparison of the formulas in the Com- 
mittee Bill and the Quie Substitute, using 
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the same dollar appropriation for both for- 
mulas, will show that Ohio will receive sig- 
nificantly more money under the Quie substi- 
tute than under the Committee Bill. Ohio will 
be almost alone among the major industrial 
states in having this improved position under 
the Quie Substitute. The reason the Substi- 
tute has this effect in Ohio is, I believe, that 
a substantially smaller proportion of the 
children in Ohio who are eligible for AFDC 
support in fact receive that support. This 
in turn is a consequence of Ohio's low level 
of AFDC payments. 

In general, I do not think it is good policy 
to allocate federal money among states in 
proportion to the number of children who are 
receiving public assistance. Therefore, both 
on principle and because of its impact in 
Ohio, I should think that Representatives 
from Ohio would prefer a formula for allo- 
cating money which is like the Quie formula, 
rather than a formula which is based on 
AFDC children. 

Despite the fact that the Quie Substitute 
has this advantage for Ohio over the Com- 
mittee Bill, I nevertheless think that Repre- 
sentatives from Ohio, or at least Representa- 
tives from Ohio’s metropolitan areas, should 
oppose the Quie Substitute in its present 
form. For this conclusion I offer the follow- 
ing principal reasons: 

1. Under the Committee Bill roughly 80% 
of the total Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act funds are directed to the costs of 
the more intensive education needed by low 
income children. Under the Quie Substitute, 
only 50% need be so directed. Our experience 
with the Ohio State Board of Education 
makes it nearly certain that Ohio will not 
exercise its option under the Quie Substitute 
to allocate more than the minimum 50% 
to this purpose. 

2. The Quie Substitute eliminates the con- 
cept of poverty in identifying the schools to 
which funds for the education of the disad- 
vantaged are to be directed. The result is 
that the State Board of Education will almost 
certainly determine that the 50% of the 
funds which must be used for the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged should be spread 
throughout most of the school districts of 
the state and used by them for children who 
are haying. trouble in school of any kind 
which qualifies as “educationally disadvan- 
taged", There are, indeed, many “education- 
ally disadvantaged” children even in our most 
prosperous school districts. The emotionally 
disturbed and those who have trouble learn- 
ing to read are obvious examples. It is cer- 
tainly true that we should step up our efforts 
for these children. However, not everything 
can be done at once, and the most urgent 
priority seems to me to lie with the intensive 
education for the substantial number of chil- 
dren in inner-city schools who are not learn- 
ing enough in school to hold down produc- 
tive jobs when they leave school. 

3. Recent experience shows that when 
voters in Greater Cleveland are informed of 
educational needs of the general population 
of children, they will respond with local 
funds to meet these needs. On the other 
hand, it is quite unrealistic to suppose that 
voters in Cleveland, who are concerned that 
the rate of expenditure in all Cleveland 
schools is less than in the suburbs, will tax 
themselves even more heavily for the pur- 
pose of meeting the extra costs of educating 
the inner-city child. All of our experience 
tells us that we cannot expect the boy or 
girl in Hough to learn well without a smaller 
class size, more remedial attention, and more 
teaching equipment than is necessary for 
good school performance in better areas. 
These additional costs must be met by the 
Federal Government, with some help from 
state and local sources. The Quie amendment 
seems to me to give insufficient attention to 
this basic principle. 

Sincerely, 
HUGH CALKINS. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
U.S. CATHOLIC CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1967. 
Hon. MICHAEL A, FEIGHAN, 
U.S, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, È 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN. FEIGHAN: On April 21, 
I wrote you of our deep concern over a Re- 
publican proposal to alter completely the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. With that letter I enclosed. a copy of 
an earlier one addressed to Congressman 
Quie. In these two communications, I indi- 
cated the reasons prompting our conclusion 
that the substitute proposal would operate 
to the serious disadvantage of the children 
enrolled in private schools. 

In the meantime, several amendments to 
the original proposal have been adopted by 
its sponsors to overcome initial basic defi- 
ciencies respecting participation of private 
school children. In part, the new language 
seeks to preserve present programs for these 
children, and in some respects, permits 
modest expansion of them. Provision has also 
been attempted to provide a basis for con- 
tinuation of these programs in about 33 
states where under the original Bill, a com- 
mingling of Federal funds with local tax 
revenues would have prevented participation 
of private school children altogether, 

Since introduction of these and some other 
modest amendments, there have been sev- 
eral statements to the effect that the changes 
made have allayed the initial concerns ex- 
pressed by us for the equities of the private 
school pupils. This is not the fact. 

We recognize the good faith of the spon- 
sors in readily recognizing need for the 
changes in their original Bill and acknowl- 
edged these as intended improvements. How- 
ever, these really have not been carefully 
thought out nor adequately assessed. Nor do 
they meet our basic objections. On the other 
hand, they do serve to emphasize the im- 
precision of the proposed substitute and 
especially the imperative need for more care- 
ful consideration and analysis. 

We remain convinced the amended Bill 
(H.R. 8983) fails altogether to provide ade- 
quate assurances to protect the rights of 
children in private schools. 

Neither the original Bill nor the amended 
version have been subjected to the scrutiny 
and deliberation of Congressional hearings. 
There is nothing except unsupported asser- 
tions of the sponsors that this abrupt altera- 
tion of complex education programs will ‘not 
have the disadvantageous consequences we 
perceive. There has been no opportunity for 
educators and administrators to assess the 
new and vastly different administrative 
mechanism that would replace the present 
methods of operation. Neither can any one 
be certain of the effect or reach of the more 
recent ad hoc amendments. Indeed, from 
repeated statements in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp it is not at all certain the present 
Bill will be the one ultimately offered as a 
substitute, For example, it appears that 
changes of allocation formulas are shifting. 
There are repeated charges and counter 
charges by members of different political 
parties. There is still uncertainty and fre- 
quent accommodations one way or another. 
It is difficult to know what will be offered and 
no certainty of what will happen during de- 
bate. 


The American Council on Education, one of 
the most respected voices of the American 
educational community, has expressed its 
strong disapproval of these legislative tac- 
tics. This experience is in sharp contrast to 
the sense of responsibility normally refiected 
by Congress in deliberating anything so im- 
portant as the education of our children. 
Educators have never been heard on these 
issues. Conversations are not the equivalent 
of Congressional hearings. It is presently im- 
possible to be certain what results the varia- 
tions of the proposed substitute will produce. 
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All that is clear is that an unassessed change 
will be sought. We, too, deplore the procedure 
adopted. The obvious involvement of the 
future education of the youth of America 
in political considerations now only remotely 
related to education is a gamble too risky to 
contemplate with comfort. Education of 
American youth is too heavy a responsibility 
and the objectives of educational programs 
too precious a national resource to be han- 
dled so quixotically. 

Aside from these general considerations 
and despite some minor perfecting amend- 
ments, we still remain opposed to the Quie 
substitute. 

Tt is still a “block grant” proposal resid- 
ing the utmost discretion in state educa- 
tional agencies. Our whole experience con- 
vinces us also that this approach will result 
in serious disadvantage to private school 
pupils. We continue to view the proposed 
dismantling of ESEA as undesirable and im- 
prudent, especially because of the unassessed 
and unpredictable consequences of so drastic 
a change. We construe the Bill to abandon 
the Act’s primary purpose to improve the 
educational opportunities of the economi- 
cally disadvantaged children who are most 
in need of assistance for the future com- 
mon good of the country. We fear it will 
negate a growing and critically needed new 
atmosphere of cooperation between local 
public school authorities and the officials of 
private schools. We are also convinced it 
would introduce administrative chaos at 
local levels and increase and strain tensions 
between local and state public school ad- 
ministrators. Despite assertions and pur- 
poses to the contrary, we expect it would 
increase the Federal involvement in local 
educational decisions. 

Again out of a sense of obligation to six 
million parochial school children but espe- 
elally because of inaccurate statements and 
rumors since my last letter that may have 
created confusion in respect to our position, 
I felt you would appreciate this further 
explanation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Very Rev. Msgr. James C. DONOHUE, 
Director, Department of Education, USCC. 


THE JEFFERSON CASE 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include pertinent extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, so that our 
colleagues may have available the recent 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals decision 
and decree in the matter referred to as 
the Jefferson case, I am asking the per 
curiam, corrected decree and dissents be 
renroduced in full text in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Recruitment of properly certified and 
qualified teachers and a staff has become 
most difficult under normal conditions 
with our educational facilities now 
turned into an experimental station at 
the personal dictates of several unelected 
judges, the complex problem is now mag- 
nified and rendered more perplexing. 

It is now up to Congress alone to take 
action which will save our schools and 
the educational system which has made 
us a leading nation in the free world. 
Education to think and reason will be 
soon replaced with forced arbitrary inte- 
gration unless we take prompt action. 

I include the full court decision fol- 
lowing my remarks: 
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[In the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth Circuit] 

UNITED STATES, ET AL. v. JEFFERSON COUNTY 
BoarD Or EDUCATION, ET AL. 
(Appeals from the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of Alabama) 

No, 23345: United States of America and 
Linda Stout, by her father and next friend, 
Blevin Stout, Appellants, versus Jefferson 
County Board of Education, et al, Appellees. 

No. 23331: United States of America, Ap- 
pellant, versus the Board of Education of the 
City of Fairfield, et al, Appellees. 

No. 23335: United States of America, Ap- 
pellant, versus the Board of Education of the 
City of Bessemer, et al., Appellees. 

(Appeals from the United States District 
Court for the Western District of Lou- 
tsiana) 

No. 23274: United States of America, Ap- 
pellant, versus Caddo Parish School Board, 
et al., Appellees. 

No. 23365: United States of America, Ap- 
pellant versus the Bossier Parish School 
Board, et al., Appellees. 

No. 23173: Margaret M. Johnson, et al., 
Appellants, versus Jackson Parish School 
Board, et al., Appellees. 

No. 23192: Yvornia Decarol Banks, et al., 
Appellants, versus Claiborne Parish School 
Board, et al.. Appellees. 

No. 23253: Jimmy Andrews, et al., Appel- 
lant, versus City of Monroe Louisiana, et al., 
Appellees. 

No. 23116: Clifford Eugene Davis, Jr., et al., 
Appellants, versus East Baton Rouge Parish 
School Board, et al., Appellees. 


(Appeal from the United States District Court 

for the Eastern District of Louisiana.) 
ON PETITIONS FOR REHEARING EN BANC 
(March 29, 1967) 

Before Tuttle, Chief Judge, Brown, Wisdom, 
Gewin, Bell, Thornberry, Coleman, Gold- 
berg, Ainsworth, Godbold, Dyer, and Simp- 
son, Circuit Judges 
Per Curiam: 1. The Court sitting en banc 

adopts the opinion and decree filed in these 
cases December 29, 1966, subject to the clari- 
fying statements in this opinion and the 
changes in the decree attached to this 
opinion. 

2. School desegregation cases involve more 
than a dispute between certain Negro chil- 
dren and certain schools. If Negroes are ever 
to enter the mainstream of American life, as 
school children they must have equal educa- 
tional opportunities with white children. 

3. The Court holds that boards and officials 
administering public schools in this circuit t 


n the South”, as the Civil Rights Com- 
mission has pointed out, the Negro “has 
struggled to get into the neighborhood 
school. In the North, he is fighting to get 
out of it.” Civ. Rts. Comm. Rep., Freedom 
to the Free. 207 (1963). 

This Court did not “excuse” neighborhood 
schools in the North and West which have 
de facto segregation. No case involving that 
sort of school system was before the Court. 

School segregation is “inherently unequal’ 
by any name and wherever located. But de 
facto segregation resulting from residential 
patterns in a non-racially motivated neigh- 
borhood school system has problems peculiar 
to such a system. The school system is al- 
ready a unitary one. The difficulties lie in 
finding state action and in determining how 
far school officials must go and how far they 
may go in correcting racial imbalance. In 
such cases Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 US. 1 
(1948) may turn out to be as important as 
Brown. A broad-brush doctrinaire approach, 
therefore, that Brown’s abolition of the dual 
school system solves all problems is concep- 
tually and pragmatically inadequate for deal- 
ing with de facto-segregated neighborhood 
schools, 
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have the affirmative duty under the Four- 
teenth Amendment to bring about an inte- 
grated, unitary school system in which there 
are no Negro schools and no white schools— 
just schools. Expressions in our earlier opin- 
ions distinguishing between integration and 
desegregation * must yield to this affirmative 
duty we now recognize. In fulfilling this 
duty it is not enough for school authorities 
to offer Negro children the opportunity to 
attend formerly all-white schools. The ne- 
cessity of overcoming the effects of the dual 
school system in this circuit requires inte- 
gration of faculties, facilities, and activities, 
as well as students. To the extent that earlier 
decisions of this Court (more in the language 
of the opinion than in the effect of the 
holding) conflict with this view, the de- 
cisions are overruled, We refer specifically 
to the cases listed in footnote 2 of this 
opinion? 

4. Freedom of choice is not a goal in itself. 
It is a means to an end. A schoolchild has 
no inalienable right to choose his school. A 
freedom of choice plan is but one of the 
tools available to school officials at this stage 
of the process of converting the dual system 
of separate schools for Negroes and whites 
into a unitary system. The governmental 
objective of this conversion is—educational 
opportunities on equal terms to all. The 
criterion for determining the validity of a 
provision in a school desegregation plan is 
whether the provision is reasonably related 
to accomplishing this objective. 

5. The percentages referred to in the 
Guidelines and in this Court’s decree are 
simply a rough rule of thumb for measuring 
the effectiveness of freedom of choice as a 
useful tool. The percentages are not a method 
for setting quotas or striking a balance. If 
the plan is ineffective, longer on promises 
than performance, the school officials charged 
with initiating and administering a unitary 
system have not met the constitutional re- 
quirements of the Fourteenth Amendment; 
they should try other tools. 

6. In constructing the original and revised 
decrees, the Court gave great weight to the 
1965 and 1966 HEW Guidelines. These Guide- 
lines establish minimum standards clearly 
applicable to disestablishing state-sanctioned 
segregation. These Guidelines and our decree 
are within the decisions of this Court, comply 
with the letter and spirit of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, and meet the requirements of 
the United States Constitution. Courts in 
this circuit should give great weight to future 
HEW Guidelines, when such guidelines are 
applicable to this circuit and are within law- 
ful limits. We express no opinion as to the 
applicability of HEW Guidelines in racially 
imbalanced situations such as occur in some 
other circuits where it is contended that state 
action may be found in state tolerance of de 
facto segregation or in such action as the 
drawing of attendance boundaries based on a 
neighborhood school system. 

The Court reaffirms the reversal of the 
Judgments below and the remand of each 


We leave the problems of de facto segrega- 
tion in a unitary system to solution in ap- 
propriate cases by the appropriate courts. 

*This distinction was first expressed in 
Briggs v. Elliott, E.D.S.C. 1955, 132 F. Supp. 
776: “The Constitution, in other words, does 
not require integration. It merely forbids 
discrimination.” 

Avery v. Wichita Falls Independent School 
District, 1956, 241 F.2d 230; Borders v. Rippy, 
1957, 247 F.2d 268; Rippy v. Borders, 1957, 
257 F. 2d 73; Cohen v. Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, 1958, 257 F.2d 73; City of Mont- 
gomery v. Gilmore, 1960, 277 F. 2d 364; Boson 
v. Rippy, 1960, 285 F.2d 43; Stell v. Savannah- 
Chatham County Board of Education, 1964, 
333 F.2d 55; Evers v. Jackson, 1964, 328 F.2d 
408; Lockett v. Board of Education of Musco- 
gee County, 1965, 342 F.2d 225. 
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case for entry of the decree attached to this 
opinion. 
The mandate will issue immediately. 


CORRECTED DECREE 


It is ordered, adjudged, and decreed that 
the defendants, their agents, officers, em- 
ployees and successors and all those in active 
concert and participation with them, be and 
they are permanently enjoined from dis- 
criminating on the basis of race or color in 
the operation of the school system. As set 
out more particularly in the body of the 
decree, they shall take affirmative action to 
disestablish all school segregation and to 
eliminate the effect of the dual school sys- 
tem: 

I, SPEED OF DESEGREGATION 

Commencing with the 1967-68 school year, 
in accordance with this decree, all grades, in- 
cluding kindergarten grades, shall be de- 
segregated and pupils assigned to schools in 
these grades without regard to race or color. 


It. EXERCISE OF CHOICE 
The following provisions shall apply to all 


es: 

(a) Who May Exercise Choice. A choice of 
schools may be exercised by a parent or other 
adult person serving as the student’s parent. 
A student may exercise his own choice if he 
(1) is exercising a choice for the ninth or 
a higher grade, or (2) has reached the age of 
fifteen at the time of the exercise of choice. 

Such a choice by a student is controlling 
unless a different choice is exercised for him 
by his parent or other adult person serving 
as his parent during the choice period or at 
such later time as the student exercises a 
choice. Each reference in this decree to a 
student’s exercising a choice means the exer- 
cise of the choice, as appropriate, by a parent 
or such other adult, or by the student him- 
self. 

(b) Annual Exercise of Choice. All stu- 
dents, both white and Negro, shall be re- 
quired to exercise a free choice of schools 
annually. 

(c) Choice Period. The period for exercis- 
ing choice shall commence May 1, 1967 and 
end June 1, 1967, and in subsequent years 
shall commence March 1 and end March 31 
preceding the school year for which the 
choice is to be exercised. No student or 
prospective student who exercises his choice 
within the choice period shall be given any 
preference because of the time within the 
period when such choice was exercised. 

(d) Mandatory Exercise of Choice. A fail- 
ure to exercise a choice within the choice 
period shall not preclude any student from 
exercising a choice at any time before he 
commences school for the year with respect 
to which the choice applies, but such choice 
may be subordinated to the choices of stu- 
dents who exercised choice before the expira- 
tion of the choice period. Any student who 
has not exercised his choice of school within 
a week after school opens shall be assigned 
to the school nearest his home where space 
is available under standards for de 
available space which shall be applied uni- 
formly throughout the system. 

(e) Public Notice. On or within a week be- 
fore the date the choice period opens, the 
defendants shall arrange for the conspicuous 
publication of a notice describing the provi- 
sions of this decree in the newspaper most 
generally circulated in the community. The 
text of the notice shall be substantially simi- 
lar to the text of the explanatory letter sent 
home to parents. Publication as a legal no- 
tice will not be sufficient. Copies of this 
notice must also be given at that time to all 
radio and television stations located in the 
community. Copies of this decree shall be 
posted in each school in the school system 
and at the office of the Superintendent of 
Education. 

(f) Mailing of Explanatory Letters and 
Choice Forms. On the first day of the choice 
period there shall be distributed by first- 
class mail an explanatory letter and a choice 
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form to the parent (or other adult person 
acting as parent, if known to the defendants) 
of each student, together with a return 
envelope addressed to the Superintendent. 
Should the defendants satisfactorily demon- 
strate to the court that they are unable to 
comply with the requirement of distributing 
the explanatory letter and choice form by 
first-class mail, they shall propose an alter- 
native method which will maximize individ- 
ual notice, i.e., personal notice to parents by 
delivery to the pupil with adequate proce- 
dures to insure the delivery of the notice. 
The text for the explanatory letter and 
choice form shall essentially conform to the 
sample letter and choice form appended to 
this decree. 

(g) Extra Copies of the Explanatory Letter 
and Choice Form. Extra copies of the ex- 
planatory letter and choice form shall be 
freely available to parents, students, prospec- 
tive students, and the general public at each 
school in the system and at the office of the 
Superintendent of Education during the 
times of the year when such schools are 
usually open. 

(h) Content of Choice Form. Each choice 
form shall set forth the name and location 
and the grades offered at each school and 
may require of the person exercising the 
ehoice the name, address, age of student, 
school and grade currently or most recently 
attended by the student, the school chosen, 
the signature of one parent or other adult 
person serving as parent, or where appropri- 
ate the signature of the student, and the 
identity of the person signing. No statement 
of reasons for a particular choice, or any 
other information, or any witness or other 
authentication, may be required or requested, 
without approval of the court. 

(i) Return of Choice Form. At the option 
of the person completing the choice form, 
the choice may be returned by mail, in per- 
son, or by messenger to any school in the 
school system or to the office of the Super- 
intendent. 

(j) Choices not on Official Form. The exer- 
cise of choice may also be made by the sub- 
mission in like manner of any other writing 
which contains information sufficient to 
identify the student and indicates that he 
has made a choice of school. 

(x) Choice Forms Binding. When a choice 
form has once been submitted and the choice 
period has expired, the choice is binding for 
the entire school year and may not be 
changed except in cases of parents making 
different choices from their children under 
the conditions set forth in paragraph II (a) 
of this decree and in exceptional cases where, 
absent the consideration of race, a change is 
educationally called for or where compelling 
hardship is shown by the student. A change 
in family residence from one neighborhood 
to another shall be considered an exceptional 
case for purposes of this paragraph. 

(1) Preference in Assignment, In assign- 
ing students to schools, no preferences shall 
be given to any student for prior attendance 
at a school and, except with the approval 
of court in extraordinary circumstances, 
no choice shall be denied for any reason 
other than overcrowding. In case of over- 
crowding at any school, preference shall be 
given on the basis of the proximity of the 
school to the homes of the students choos- 
ing it, without regard to race or color. 
Standards for determining overcrowding 
shall be applied uniformly throughout the 
system. 

(m) Second Choice where First Choice is 
Denied. Any student whose choice is denied 
must be promptly notified in writing and 
given his choice of any school in the school 
system serving his grade level where space 
is available. The student shall have seven 
days from the receipt of notice to a denial 
of first choice in which to exercise a second 
choice. 

(n) Transportation. Where transportation 
is generally provided, buses must be routed 
to the maximum extent feasible in light of 
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the geographic distribution of students, so 
as to serve each student choosing any school 
in the system, Every student choosing either 
the formerly white or the formerly Negro 
school nearest his residence must be trans- 
ported to the school to which he is assigned 
under these provisions, whether or not it is 
his first choice, if that school is sufficiently 
distant from his home to make him eligible 
for transportation under generally appli- 
cable transportation rules. 

(0) Officials not to Influence Choice. At 
no time shall any official, teacher, or employee 
of the school system influence any parent, or 
other adult person serving as a parent, or 
any student, in the exercise of a choice or 
favor or penalize any person because of a 
choice made. If the defendant school board 
employs professional guidance counselors, 
such persons shall base their guidance and 
counselling on the individual student’s par- 
ticular personal, academic, and vocational 
needs. Such guidance and counselling by 
teachers as well as professional guidance 
counsellors shall be available to all students 
without regard to race or color. 

(p) Protection of Persons Exercising 
Choice. Within their authority school officials 
are responsible for the protection of persons 
exercising rights under or otherwise affected 
by this decree. They shall, without delay, take 
appropriate action with regard to any stu- 
dent or staff member who interferes with 
the successful operation of the plan. Such 
interference shall include harassment, in- 
timidation, threats, hostile words or acts, and 
similar behavior. The school board shall not 
publish, allow, or cause to be published, the 
names or addresses of pupils exercising rights 
or otherwise affected by this decree. If offi- 
cials of the school system are not able to 
provide sufficient protection, they shall seek 
whatever assistance is necessary from other 
appropriate officials. 


Ill. PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 


Each prospective new student shall be re- 
quired to exercise a choice of schools before 
or at the time of enrollment. All such stu- 
dents known to defendants shall be fur- 
nished a copy of the prescribed letter to par- 
ents, and choice form, by mail or in person, 
on the date the choice period opens or as 
soon thereafter as the school system learns 
that he plans to enroll. Where there is no pre- 
registration procedure for newly entering 
students, copies of the choice forms shall be 
available at the Office of the Superintendent 
and at each school during the time the school 
is usually open. 


IV. TRANSFERS 


(a) Transfers for Students. Any student 
shall have the right at the beginning of a 
new term, to transfer to any school from 
which he was excluded or would otherwise 
be excluded on account of his race or color. 

(b) Transfers for Special Needs. Any stu- 
dent who requires a course of study not of- 
fered at the school to which he has been as- 
signed may be permitted, upon his written 
application, at the beginning of any school 
term or semester, to transfer to another 
school which offers courses for his special 
neéds. 

(c) Transfers to Special Classes or Schools. 
If the defendants operate and maintain spe- 
cial classes or schools for physically handi- 
capped, mentally retarded, or gifted chil- 
dren, the defendants may assign children to 
such schools or classes on a basis related to 
the function of the special class or school 
that is other than freedom of choice. In no 
event shall such assignments be made on the 
basis of race or color or in a manner which 
tends to perpetuate a dual school system 
based on race or color. 

V. SERVICES, FACILITIES, ACTIVITIES AND 

{ PROGRAMS 

No student shall be segregated or dis- 
criminated against on account of race or 
color in any service, facility, activity, or pro- 
gram (including transportation, athletics, or 
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other extracurricular activity) that may be 
conducted or sponsored by the school in 
which he is enrolled. A student attending 
school for the first time on a desegregated 
basis may not be subject to any disquali- 
fication or waiting period for participation in 
activities and programs, including athletics, 
which might otherwise apply because he is 
a transfer or newly assigned student except 
that such transferees shall be subject to long- 
standing, non-racially based rules of city, 
county, or state athletic associations dealing 
with the eligibility of transfer students for 
athletic contests. All school use or school- 
sponsored use of athletic fields, meeting 
rooms, and all other school related services, 
facilities, activities, and programs such as 
commencement exercises and parent-teacher 
meetings which are open to persons other 
than enrolled students, shall be open to all 
persons without regard to race or color. All 
special educational programs conducted by 
the defendants shall be conducted without 
regard to race or color. 


VI. SCHOOL EQUALIZATION 


(a) Inferior Schools. In schools heretofore 
maintained for Negro students, the defend- 
ants shall take prompt steps necessary to 
provide physical facilities, equipment, courses 
of instruction, and instructional materials 
of quality equal to that provided in schools 
previously maintained for white students. 
Conditions of ‘overcrowding, as determined 
by pupil-teacher ratios and pupils-class- 
room ratios shall, to the extent feasible be 
distributed evenly between schools formerly 
maintained for Negro students and those 
formerly maintained for white students. If 
for any reason it is not feasible to improve 
sufficiently any school formerly maintained 
for Negro students, where such improvement 
would otherwise be required by this para- 
graph, such school shall be closed as soon 
as possible, and students enrolled in the 
school shall be reassigned on the basis of 
freedom of choice. By October of each year, 
defendants shall report to the Clerk of the 
Court pupil-teacher ratios, pupil-classroom 
ratios, and per-pupil expenditures both as to 
operating and capital improvement costs, and 
shall outline the steps to be taken and the 
time within which they shall accomplish 
the equalization of such schools. 

(b) Remedial Programs. The defendants 
shall provide remedial education programs 
which permit students attending or who 
have previously attended segregated schools 
to overcome past inadequacies in their edu- 
cation. 

VII. NEW CONSTRUCTION 

The defendants, to the extent consistent 
with the proper operation of the school sys- 
tem as a whole, shall locate any new school 
and substantially expand any existing schools 
with the objective of eradicating the vestiges 
of the dual system. 

VII. FACULTY AND STAFF 


(a) Faculty Employment. Race or color 
shall not be a factor in the hiring, assign- 
ment, reassignment, promotion, demotion, or 
dismissal of teachers and other professional 
staff members, including student teachers, 
except that race may be taken into account 
for the purpose of counteracting or correct- 
ing the effect of the segregated assignment of 
faculty and staff in the dual system. Teach- 
ers, principals, and staff members shall be 
assigned to schools so that the faculty and 
staff ls not composed exclusively of members 
of one race. Wherever possible, teachers shall 
be assigned so that more than one teacher 
of the minority race (white or Negro) shall 
be on a desegregated faculty. Defendants 
shall take positive and affirmative steps to 
accomplish the desegregation of their school 
faculties and to achieve substantial desegre- 
gation of faculties in as many of the schools 
as possible for the 1967-68 school year not- 
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withstanding that teacher contracts for the 
1967-68 or 1968-69 school years may have 
already been signed and approved. The ten- 
ure of teachers in the system shall not be 
used as an excuse for failure to comply with 
this provision. The defendants shall establish 
as an objective that the pattern of teacher 
assignment to any particular schoo] not be 
identifiable as tailored for a heavy concen- 
tration of either Negro or white pupils in the 
school. 

(b) Dismissals. Teachers and other profes- 
sional staff members may not be discrim- 
inatorily assigned, dismissed, demoted, or 
passed over for retention, promotion, or re- 
hiring, on the ground of race or color, In 
any instance where one or more teachers or 
other professional staff members are to be 
displaced as a result of desegregation, no staff 
vacancy in the school system shall be filled 
through recruitment from outside the system 
unless no such displaced staff member is 
qualified to fill the vacancy. If, as a result of 
desegregation, there is to be a reduction in 
the total professional] staff of the school sys- 
tem, the qualifications of all staff members 
in the system shall be evaluated in selecting 
the staff member to be released without con- 
sideration of race or color. A report con- 
taining any such proposed dismissals, and 
the reasons therefor, shall be filed with the 
Clerk of the Court, serving copies upon op- 
posing counsel, within five (5) days after 
such dismissal, demotion, etc., as proposed, 

(c) Past Assignments, The defendants shall 
take steps to assign and reassign teachers and 
other professional staff members to eliminate 
the effects of the dual school system. 


IX. REPORTS TO THE COURT 


(1) Report on Choice Period. The defend- 
ants shall serve upon the opposing parties 
and file with the Clerk of the Court on or 
before April 15, 1967, and on or before June 
15, 1967, and in each subsequent year on or 
before June 1, a report tabulating by race 
the number of choice applications and trans- 
fer applications received for enrollment in 
each grade in each school in the system, and 
the number of choices and transfers granted 
and the number of denials in each grade of 
each school. The report shall also state any 
reasons relied upon in denying choice and 
shall tabulate, by school and by race of stu- 
dent, the number of choices and transfers 
denied for each such reason, 

In addition, the report shall show the per- 
centage of pupils actually transferred or as- 
signed from segregated grades or to schools 
attended predominantly by pupils of a race 
other than the race of the applicant, for at- 
tendance during the 1966-67 school year, with 
comparable data for the 1965-66 school year. 
Such additional information shall be in- 
cluded in the report served upon opposing 
counsel and filed with the Clerk of the Court. 

(2) Report After School Opening. The de- 
fendants shall, in addition to reports else- 
where described, serve upon opposing counsel 
and file with the Clerk of the Court within 
15 days after the opening of schools for the 
fall semester of each year, a report setting 
forth the following information: 

(i) The name, address, grade, school of 
choice and school of present attendance of 
each student who has withdrawn or re- 
quested. withdrawal of his choice of school 
or who has transferred after the start of 
the school year, together with a description 
of any action taken by the defendants on 
his request and the reasons therefor. 

(ii) The number of faculty vacancies, by 
school, that have occurred or been filled by 
the defendants since the order of this Court 
or the latest report submitted pursuant to 
this sub-paragraph. This report shall state 
the race of the teacher employed to fill each 
such vacancy and indicate whether such 
teacher is newly employed or was transferred 
from within the system. The tabulation of 
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the number of transfers within the system 
shall indicate the schools from which and 
to which the transfers were made. The re- 
port shall also set forth the number of fac- 
ulty members of each race assigned to each 
school for the current year. 

(iii) The number of students by race, in 
each grade of each school. 


EXPLANATORY LETTER 


(School System Name and Office Address.) 
(Date Sent.) 

DEAR PARENT; All grades in our school sys- 
tem will be desegregated next year. Any stu- 
dent who will be entering one of these grades 
next year may choose to attend any school 
in our system, regardless of whether that 
school was formerly all-white or all-Negro. 
It does not matter which school your child 
is attending this year. You and your child 
may select any school you wish. 

Every student, white and Negro, must 
make a choice of schools. If a child is enter- 
ing the ninth or higher grade, or if the 
child is fifteen years old or older, he may 
make the choice himself. Otherwise a par- 
ent or other adult serving as parent must 
sign the choice form. A child enrolling in the 
school system for the first time must make a 
choice of schools before or at the time of his 
enrollment. 

The form on which the choice should be 
made is attached to this letter. It should be 
completed and returned by June 1, 1967. You 
may mail it in the enclosed envelope, or de- 
liver it by messenger or by hand to any 
school principal or to the Office of the Super- 
intendent at any time between May 1 and 
June 1. No one may require you to return 
your choice form before June 1 and no pref- 
szepee is given to returning the choice form 
early. 

No principal, teacher or other school offi- 
cial is permitted to influence anyone in mak- 
ing a choice or to require early return of the 
choice form. No one is permitted to favor or 
penalize any student or other person because 
of a choice made. A choice once made can- 
not be changed except for serious hardship. 

No child will be denied his choice unless 
for reasons of overcrowding at the school 
chosen, in which case children living nearest 
the school will have preference. 

Transportation will be provided, if reason- 
ably possible, no matter what school is 
chosen, [Delete if the school system does not 
provide transportation.] 

Your School Board and the school staff will 
do everything we can to see to it that the 
rights of all students are protected and that 
desegregation of our schools is carried out 
successfully. 

Sincerely yours, 


Superintendent. 
CHOICE FORM 

This form is provided for you to choose a 
school for your child to attend next year. 
You have 30 days to make your choice. It 
does not matter which school your child at- 
tended last year, and does not matter whether 
the school you choose was formerly a white 
or Negro school. This form must be mailed 
or brought to the principal of any school in 
the system or to the office of the Super- 
intendent, [address], by June 1, 1967. A 
choice is required for each child. 


Name Of ang...... S EE 


Address 
Name of Parent or other adult serving as 

parent 
If child is entering first grade, date of birth 


(Month) (Day) 

Grade child is entering—— „„: 

School attended last year 

Choose one of the following schools by mark - 
ing an X beside the name. 
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Name of School 


Date 


School Assigned ~...-----2-.-24..---- (@) 

In subsequent years the dates in both 
the explanatory letter and the choice form 
should be changed to conform to the choice 
period, 


Gewin, Circuit Judge, with whom Judge 
Bell concurs, dissenting: 

The opinion of the majority and the pro- 
posed decree are long, complicated, somewhat 
ambiguous and rather confusing. The per 
curiam opinion of the majority of the en 
banc court does not substantially clarify, 
modify or change anything said in the orig- 
inal opinion filed December 29, 1966. Only 
minor and inconsequential changes were 
made in the proposed decree.‘ In my view 
both the opinion and decree constitute an 
abrupt and unauthorized departure from the 
mainstream of judicial thought both of this 
Circuit and a number of other Circuits. I am 
unable to agree either with the opinion or 
the decree, especially those provisions dealing 
with the following: (1) de facto and de jure 
segregation; (2) the guidelines; (3) the pro- 
posed decree; (4) attendance percentages, 
proportions and freedom of choice; and (5) 
enforced integration. 


I, DE FACTO AND DE JURE SEGREGATION 


The thesis of the majority, like Minerva 
(Athena) of the classic myths,® was spawned 
full-grown and full-armed. It has no sub- 
stantial legal ancestors.’ We must wait to see 
what progeny it will produce. 

While professing to fashion a remedy un- 
der the benevolent canopy of the Federal 
Constitution, the opinion and the decree are 
couched in divisive terms and proceed to 
dichotomize the union of states into two 
separate and distinct parts. Based on such 
reasoning the Civil Rights Act of 1964 is 
stripped of its national character, the na- 
tional policies therein. stated are nullified, 
and in effect, the remedial purposes of the 
Act are held to apply to approximately one- 
third of the states of the union and to a 
much smaller percentage or proportion of the 
total population of the country. I am unable 
to believe that the Congress had any such 
intent. If it did, a serious constitutional 
question would be presented as to the valid- 
ity of the entire Act under our concepts of 
American constitutional government. 

The Negro children, in Cleveland, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Boston, New York, or in any 


The opinion” and “the decree” as used 
herein refer to the opinion and decree filed 
in these cases by the three judge panel on 
December 29, 1966, wherein two of the judges 
agreed and one dissented. Of necessity, ref- 
erences to page numbers of the opinion refer 
to the slip opinion. 

5 See Gayley, The Classic Myths, (Rev. ed. 
1939) page 23 She sprang from the brain of 
Jove, agleam with panoply of war, brandish- 
ing a spear and with her battle-cry awaken- 
ing the echoes of heaven and earth.” 

However, compare the doctrine of the ma- 
jority and the theme of an article in the 
Virginia Law Review entitled “Title VI, The 
Guidelines and School Desegregation in the 
South", by James R. Dunn. Virginia Law Re- 
view, Vol. 53, page 42 (1967). According to 
-footnote 85 of the law review article, the ma- 
jority opinion was released “as this article 
was going to press.“ Mr. Dunn is Legal Ad- 
viser, Equal Educational Opportunities Pro- 
gram, United States Office of Education, 
HEW, Washington, D.C. 
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other area of the nation which the opinion 
classifies under de facto segregation, would 
receive little comfort from the assertion that 
the racial make-up of their school system 
does not violate their constitutional rights 
because they were born into a de facto so- 
ciety, while the exact same racial make-up 
of the school system in the 17 Southern 
and border states violates the constitutional 
rights of their counterparts, or even their 
blood brothers, because they were born into 
a de jure society. All children everywhere in 
the nation are protected by the Constitution, 
and treatment which violates their consti- 
tutional rights in one area of the country, 
also violates such constitutional rights in 
another area. The details of the remedy to 
be applied, however, may vary with local 
conditions. Basically, all of them must be 
given the same constitutional protection. 
Due process and equal protection will not 
tolerate a lower standard, and surely not a 
double standard. The problem is a national 
one. 

Regardless of our decrees, in spite of our 
hopes and notwithstanding our disappoint- 
ments, there is no infallible and certain proc- 
ess of alchemy which will erase decades of 
history and transmute a distasteful set of 
circumstances into a utopia of perfection. 
All who have studied the subject recognize 
that discriminatory practices did not arise 
from a single cause. Such practices had their 
origin and birth in social, economic, educa- 
tional, legal, geographical and numerous 
other considerations. These factors tend to 
be self-perpetuating. We must eradicate 
them, and I have the faith that they will be 
eradicated and eliminated by responsible and 
responsive governmental agencies acting pur- 
suant to the best interests of the community. 
There is no social antibiotic which will effect 
a sudden or overnight cure. It is not pos- 
sible to specifically fix the blame or to at- 
tribute the origin of discriminatory prac- 
tices to isolated causes, and it is surely in- 
appropriate to undertake to fasten guilt 
upon any segment of the population. In this 
area of our nation’s history eminent his- 
torians still disagree as to causes and ef- 
fects. Some studies have placed emphasis 
on the slave trader, or the importer of slaves, 
others have blamed the slave holder, while 
others have tried to trace the guilt back 
to tribal chieftians in Africa. Perhaps the 
most common understanding amongst all the 
historians and students of the problem is 
the -conclusion that causes cannot be 
isolated and responsibility cannot be lim- 
ited to a particular group. Whatever the 
cause or explanation, it is clear that the re- 
sponsibility rests on many rather than few. 

At this time, almost 13 years after the de- 
cisions in Brown v. Board of Education 
(1954) 347 U.S. 483, 98 L.ed. 873 (Brown I) 
and Brown v. Board of Education (1955) 349 
U.S. 294, 99. Lied, 1083 (Brown II), there 
should be no doubt in the minds of anyone 
that compulsory segregation in the public 
school systems of this nation must be 
eliminated. Negro children have a personal, 
present, and unqualified constitutional right 
to attend the public schools on a racially 
nondiscriminatory basis. 

Although espousing the cause of uniformity 
and asserting there must not be one law for 
Athens and another for Rome, the opinion 
does not follow that thesis or principle. One 
of the chief difficulties which I encounter 
with the opinion is that it concludes that the 
Constitution means one thing in 17 states 
of the nation and something else in the re- 
maining states. This is done by a rather 
ingenious though illogical distinction be- 
tween the terms de facto segregation and de 
jure segregation, While the opinion recog- 
nizes the evils common to both types, it 
relies heavily on background facts to justify 
the conclusion that the evil will be corrected 
in one area of the nation and not in the 
other. In my view the Constitution cannot be 
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bent and twisted in such a manner as to 
justify or support such an incongruous re- 
sult. The very subject matter under con- 
sideration tends to nullify the assertion that 
the constitutional prohibition against seg- 
regation should be applied in 17 states and 
not in the rest of the nation. 

Legislative history clearly supports the 
idea that no distinction should be made with 
respect to the various states in dealing with 
the problem. Senator Pastore was one of the 
principal spokesmen who handled this legis- 
lation. He gave the following explanation: 

“Frankly I do not see how we could have 
gone any further, to be fair . . . Section 602 
of Title VI, not only requires the agency to 
promulgate, rules and regulations, but all 
procedure must be in accord with these rules 
and regulations, They must have broad scope. 
They must be national. They must apply to 
all fifty states. We could not draw one rule 
to apply to the State of Mississippi, another 
rule to apply to the State of Alabama, and 
another rule to apply to the State of Rhode 
Island. There must be only one rule, to apply 
to every state. Further, the President must 
approve the rule.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 110, part 6, page 7059.) 

“Mr. Pastore. We must do what Title VI 
provides; and we could do it in no milder 
form than that now provided by Title VI. 
The Senator from Tennessee says, ‘Let us read 
this title’. I say so, too. When we read these 
two pages, we understand that the whole 
philosophy of Title VI is to promote volun- 
tary compliance, It is written right in the law. 
There shall be the voluntary compliance as 
the first step, and then the second step they 
must inaugurate and promulgate, rules that 
have a national effect, not a local effect, They 
shall apply to Tennessee, to Louisiana, to 
Rhode Island, in equal fashion.“ (CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 110, part 6, page 7066.) 

In connection with the distinction which 
the opinion undertakes to make, it is per- 
tinent to observe the following strong and 
unequivocal pronouncement in the very be- 
ginning of the decision in Brown II: 

“All provisions of federal, state, or local law 

requiring or permitting such discrimination 
must yield to this principle. There remains 
for consideration the manner in which relief 
is to be accorded.” (Emphasis added) (page 
298) 
It should be obseryed that all public school 
segregation was de jure in the broad sense 
of that term prior to the first Brown decision, 
in that segregation was. permitted, if not 
required, by law. 

It is undoubtedly true that any problem 
which reaches national proportions is often 
generated by varying and different customs, 
mores, laws, habits and manners. Such differ- 
ences in the causes which contributed to 
the creation and existence of the problem in 
the, first instance, do not justify the applica- 
tion of a fundamental constitutional prin- 
ciple in one area of the nation and a failure 
to apply it in another. 

While all the authorities recognize the 
existence and operation of different causes 
in the historical background of racial segre- 
gation, there are also marked similarities. 
This fact is noted in the recently released 
study by the United States Commission on 
Civil Rights, Racial Isolation in the Schools, 
1967, Vol. I (pp. 39, 59-79). In discussing the 
subject the following observation is made 
early in the report: 

“Today it [racial isolation or segregation] 
is attributable to remnants of the dual school 
system, methods of student. assignment, res- 
idential segregation, and to those discre- 
tionary decisions familiar in the North— 
site selection, school construction, trans- 
fers, and the determination of where to 
place students in the event of overcrowding.” 
(Emphasis added) 

In its summary the Commission notes that 
the causes of racial isolation or school segre- 
gation are complex and self-perpetuating. 
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It speaks of the Nation’s metropolitan areas 
and refer to social and economic factors as 
well as geographical ones. According to the 
summary, not only do state and local gov- 
ernments share the blame, it is categorically 
asserted that “The Federal Government also 
shares in this responsibility.” ( Emphasis 
added) Pertinent similarities in the problem, 
applicable to the entire nation, are force- 
fully asserted in the final sentence of the 
Commission's Summary: 

In the North, where school segregation 
was not generally compelled by law, these 
[discriminatory] policies and practices have 
helped to increase racial separation. In the 
South, where until the Brown decision in 
1954 school segregation was required by law, 
similar policies and practices have con- 
tributed to its perpetuation.” (Emphasis 
added) 

By & process of syllogistic reasoning based 
on fatally defective’ major premises the 
opinion has distorted the meaning of the 
term segregation and has segmented its 
meaning into de facto and de jure segrega- 
tion. All segregation in the South is classi- 
fied as de jure while segregation in the 
North is classified as de facto. Different rules 
apply to the different types of segregation. 
The South is heavily condemned. The opin- 
ion approaches the problem on a sectional 
basis and fails to consider the subject except 
on a sectional or regional basis. There are 
many references to “the eleven” Southern 
states and “the seven” border states. This 
area of the nation is variously characterized 
as “The eleven states of the Confederacy,” 
“the entire region encompassing the south- 
ern and border states“, wearing the badge of 
slavery”, and “arpartheid”. Finally, the 
opinion concludes that the two types of seg- 
regation are different, have different origins, 
create different problems and require dif- 
ferent corrective action. It is suggested that 
there is no present remedy for de facto seg- 
regation but that the problems and ques- 
tions arising from de facto segregation may 
someday be answered by the Supreme Court.“ 

This Court, and the district courts within 


7At one place in the opinion pseudo de 
facto segregation in the South is mentioned 
but it is asserted that any similarity between 
pseudo de facto segregation in the South and 
actual de facto segregation in the North is 
more apparent than real. (p. 68) 

The case of Blocker v. Bd. of Educ. of 
Manhasset, N.Y. (E.D.N.Y. 1964) 226 F. Supp. 
208 cited and relied on by the majority does 
not support the de facto-de jure distinction. 
In fact Judge Zavatt disavows any such dis- 
tinction. The following is from the opinion: 

“On the facts of this case, the separation of 
the Negro elementary school children is 
segregation. It is segregation by law—the law 
of the School Board. In the light of the exist- 
ing facts, the continuance of the defendant 
Board’s impenetrable attendance lines 
amounts to nothing less than state imposed 
segregation.” 

“This segregation is attributable to the 
State. The prohibitions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment ‘have reference to actions of the 
political body denominated a State, by what- 
ever instruments or in whatever modes that 
action may be taken. * Whoever, by virtue 
of public position under a State govern- 
ment, * * * takes away the equal protection 
of the laws, violates the constitutional in- 
hibition; and as he acts in the name and for 
the State, and is clothed with the State’s 
power, his act is that of the State.’ Ex parte 
Virginia, 100 U.S. 339, 346-347, 25 L.Ed. 676, 
679 (1880). “The situation here is in no dif- 
ferent posture because the members of the 
School Board and the Superintendent of 
Schools are local officials; from the point of 
view of the Fourteenth Amendment, they 
stand in this litigation as the agents of the 
State.’ Cooper v. Aaron, supra, 358 U.S. at 
16, 78 S. Ct. at 1408, 3 L.ed.2d 5.” 
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the six states embraced within our jurisdic- 
tion like many other federal courts of the 
nation have given much time and attention 
to the solution of the problems arising after 
the Brown decisions. Much has been accom- 
plished, much remains to be done. It is not 
possible for me to join in the expressions of 
pessimism contained in the opinion or to 
approve the insinuations that the courts 
have failed in the performance of their 
duty? Even Congress is taken to task for 
failure to act earlier and for failure to rec- 
ognize school desegregation “as the law of 
the land.“ In the Brown cases the Court 
clearly and wisely recognized the fact that 
those decisions had changed the law which 
had been in effect for decades. Due notice 
was taken of the fact that the new order of 
the day would “involve a variety of local 
problems.” The court recognized “the com- 
plexities arising from the transition to a 
system of public education freed of racial 
discrimination.” Moreover, the Court stated, 
“Full implementation of these constitutional 
principles may require solution of varied 
local school problems.” The courts were in- 
structed to be “guided by equitable princi- 
ples,” to give consideration to “practical 
flexibility in shaping remedies” and observed 
that equity courts have a peculiar facility 
for adjusting and reconciling public and 
private needs.” The Brown decisions empha- 
sized the concept that courts of equity are 
particularly qualified to shape such remedies 
as would call for elimination of a variety of 
obstacles in making the transition to school 
systems operated in accordance with the con- 
stitutional principles” pronounced in the 
first Brown decision. Contrary to the tone 
and expressions of the majority opinion, the 
Supreme Court early announced the policy 
of heavy reliance on the district courts and 
that policy has continued to this date. 


II. GUIDELINES 


With respect to the guidelines, it should 
be noted that they were not an issue pre- 
sented to the District Court. The cases here 
involved had been tried in the respective 
district courts, appeals taken to this Court 
and were pending on the docket of this Court 
before the 1966 Guidelines were promul- 
gated. Guidelines were not made an issue by 
the pleadings or otherwise in the district 
courts and no evidence was taken with re- 
spect to them. The issue of the guidelines 
are before this Court because the Court, sua 
sponte, brought the issue before it In my 


? See for example the following statements 
from the opinion: 

“The courts acting alone have failed.” 

“Quantitatively, the results were meager.” 

“And most judges do not have sufficient 
competence—they are not educators or 
school administrators—to know the right 
questions, much less the right answers.” 

“In some cases there has been a substantial 
time-lag between this Court’s opinions and 
their application by the district courts. In 
certain cases—which we consider unneces- 
sary to cite—there has even been a manifest 
variance between this Court’s decision and a 
later district court decision. A number of 
district courts still mistakenly assume that 
transfers under Pupil Placement Laws— 
superimposed on unconstitutional initial as- 
signment—satisfy the requirements of a de- 
segregation plan.” 

10 See item (5) of the opinion: 

“(5) But one reason more than any other 
has held back desegregation of public schools 
on a large scale. This has been the lack, un- 
til 1964, of effective congressional statutory 
recognition of school desegregation as the 
law of the land.” 

4 See opinion, 

It should be noted that when the panel 
which originally heard this case invited briefs 
no mention was made of any constitutional 
question or issue with respect to the HEW 
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view their validity is not an issue to be de- 
cided in this Court. See United States v. Pe- 
trillo (1947) 332 U.S. 1,5,6; United States v. 
International Union (1957) 352 U.S. 567, 590; 
Connor v. New York Times (5 Cir. 1962) 310 
F. 2d 133, 135; Gibbs v. Blackwell (5 Cir. 
1965) 354 F. 2d 469, 471. 

In its first approach to the question the 
Court indicated that it would not pass upon 
the constitutionality of the guidelines but 
would give weight to or rely upon them as a 
matter of judicial policy. When confronted 
with the fact that the guidelines were not 
approved by the President as required by the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, the opinion then 
concluded that they do not constitute or 
purport to be rules or regulations or orders 
of general application. It was then stated 
that since they were not a rule, regulation or 
order, they constitute “a statement of pol- 
icy”; and while HEW “is under no statutory 
compulsion to issue such statements” it was 
decided that it is “of manifest advantage“ 
to the general public to know the basic con- 
siderations which the Commissioner uses 
“in determining whether a school meets the 
requirements for eligibility to receive finan- 
cial assistance.” Immediately the opinion 
recognizes the inherent unfairness and vices 
of such pronouncements of administrative 
policy without an evidentiary hearing. “The 
guidelines have the vices of all administra- 
tive policies established unilaterally with- 
out a hearing.“ Finally, the opinion con- 
cludes that the guidelines are fully constitu- 
tional, recognizing as it is bound to do, that 
a failure to comply with them cuts the purse 
strings and closes the treasury to all who 
fail to comply: 

“The great bulk of the school districts in 
this circuit have applied for federal financial 
assistance and therefore operate under vol- 
untary desegregation plans. Approval of 
these plans by the Office of Education quali- 
fies the schools for federal aid. In this opinion 
we have held that the HEW Guidelines now 
in effect are constitutional and are within 
the statutory authority created in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. Schools therefore, in 
compliance with the Guidelines can in gen- 
eral be regarded as discharging constitu- 
tional obligations.” (Emphasis added) (p. 
112) 

Whether viewed from a substantive or 
procedural point of view, due process and 
sound judicial administration require, at the 
very least, an evidentiary hearing on a mat- 
ter so vital to so many people.“ Not only are 


guidelines. Rather, the questions posed re- 
lated to whether it was “permissible and de- 
sirable” for the court to give weight to or rely 
on the guidelines; and if so, what practical 
means or methods should be employed in 
making use of the guidelines. From the ques- 
tions raised by the court, counsel could not 
have gained the impression that the court 
was to make a full scale determination of the 
constitutional questions involved. 

12 See opinion. 

13 The 1966 Guidelines were promulgated on 
March 7, 1966, after these cases were docketed 
in this Court. The fact that the appellees had 
no opportunity to have a hearing and that 
the guidelines were unilaterally issued with- 
out receipt of evidence from the numerous 
school districts was called to the attenion 
of this Court by one of the briefs for appel- 
lees: 

“As pointed out in detail below, the Con- 
stitutional and legislative principles applica- 
ble to the expenditures of federal funds, the 
legislative and administrative discretion 
placing conditions upon the receipt and use - 
thereof, the lack of due process in the 
adoption thereof and the lack of any oppor- 
tunity to be heard by those affected thereby 
all render such Guidelines inapplicable to the 
pending cases.” 

“The 1966 Guidelines (as well as the 1965 
Guidelines) were not approved by the Presi- 
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numerous people affected, but those most 
affected are the school children of the na- 
tion. The most vital segment of our demo- 
cratic society is our school system. The 
operation and administration of the public 
school systems of this nation are essentially 
a local business. It is unthinkable that mat- 
ters that so vitally affect this phase of the 
national welfare should be decided in such 
summary fashion. In the two most recent 
pronouncements by the Supreme Court deal- 
ing with the problem of segregation as re- 
lated to faculty and staff, that Court refused 
to act without an evidentiary hearing. In 
both decisions the cases were remanded to 
the district court for evidentiary hearings.” 
Bradley v. School Bd. of Richmond (1965) 
382 U.S. 103, 15 L.ed. 2d 187; Rogers v. Paul 
(1965) 382 U.S. 198, 15 L.ed.2d 265. Similarly, 
in Calhoun v. Latimer (1964) 377 U.S. 263, 12 
L.ed.2d 288, the Court had for consideration 
a desegregation plan of the Atlanta Board 
of Education, During the argument before 
the Supreme Court counsel for the Board 
of Education informed the Court that sub- 
sequent to the decision of the lower court, 
the Board had adopted additional provisions 
authorizing “free transfers with certain limi- 
tations in the city high schools”. The peti- 
tioners contended that the changes did not 
meet constitutional standards and asserted 
that with respect to elementary students the 
changed plan would not achieve desegrega- 
tion until sometime in the 1970's. The Su- 
preme Court did not “grasp the nettle” but 
vacated the order of the lower court and 
remanded the case to “be appraised by the 
district court in a proper evidentiary hear- 
ing.’ (Emphasis added) 


II. DECREE 


I now come to a consideration of the de- 
cree ordered to be entered and its relation to 
the opinion. It is impossible to consider the 
decree and the opinion separately; they are 
inextricably interwoven. Neither takes into 
account “multifarious local difficulties”, and 
therefore, any particular or peculiar local 
problems are submerged and sacrificed to the 
apparent determination, evident on the face 
of both the opinion and the decree, to achieve 
percentage enrollments which will reffect the 
kind of racial balance the opinion seeks to 
achieve, 

The opinion asserts that uniformity must 
be achieved forthwith in everyone of the six 
states embraced within the Fifth Circuit. No 
consideration is given to any distinction in 
any of the numerous school systems in- 
volved. Urban schools, rural ones, small 
schools, large ones, areas where racial im- 
balance is large or small, the relative num- 
ber of Negro and white children in any par- 
ticular area, or any of the other myriad 
problems which are known to every school 
administrator, are taken into account. All 
things must yield to speed, uniformity, per- 
centages and proportional representation. 
There are no limitations and there are no 
excuses. This philosophy does not comport 
with the philosophy which has guided and 
been inherent in the segregation problem 
since Brown II. As the Court there stated: 

“Because these cases arose under different 
local conditions and their disposition will 
involve a variety of local problems, we re- 
quired further argument on the question of 
relief.” (p. 298) (Emphasis added) 

See also Davis v. Bd. of Comm. of Mobile 
Co., Ala., 322 F.2d 356 (5 Cir. 1963) wherein 
this Court made a distinction in the rural 
and urban schools of Mobile County, Ala- 
bama. We held: 


dent. They were issued by the Office of Edu- 
cation unilaterally without an opportunity 
for the representatives of the thousands of 
school districts affected thereby to be heard. 
As unilateral directives they have not been 
subject to judicial review.” 

See consolidated, brief Jefferson County 
Board of Education, yo 
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“The District Court may modify this order 
to defer desegregation of rural schools in 
Mobile County until September 1964, should 
the District Court after further hearing con- 
clude that special planning of administra- 
tive problems for rural schools in the county 
make it impracticable for such schools to 
start desegregation in September 1963.” 

The effectiveness of the district courts has 
been seriously impaired, in a real sense, con- 
trary to the teachings of all the decisions of 
the Supreme Court since Brown II. Under 
the opinion and decree a United States Dis- 
trict Judge serves essentially as a referee, 
master, or hearing examiner. Now his only 
functions are to order the enforcement of 
the detailed, uniform, stereotyped formal 
decree, to supervise compliance with its de- 
tailed provisions as therein ordered and di- 
rected, and to receive periodic reports much 
in the same fashion as reports are received 
by an ordinary clerk in a large business es- 
tablishment. 

Such a detailed decree on the appellate 
level not only violates sound concepts of judi- 
cial administration, but it violates a long- 
standing philosophy of the federal judicial 
system, and indeed all judicial systems com- 
mon to this country, which vest wide dis- 
cretion and authority in trial courts because 
of their closeness to and familiarity with lo- 
cal problems. See the opinions in Brown II, 
Bradley, Rogers and Calhoun. For example, in 
Brown II the Court stated: 

“Full implementation of these constitu- 
tional principles may require solution of 
varied local school problems. School author- 
ities have the primary responsibility for 
elucidating, assessing, and solving these 
problems; courts will have to consider 
whether the action of school authorities con- 
stitutes good faith implementation of the 
governing constitutional principles. Because 
of their proximity to local conditions and 
the possible need for further hearings, the 
courts which originally heard these cases can 
best perform this judicial appraisal. Accord- 
ingly; we believe it appropriate to remand 
the cases to those courts. 

“In fashioning and effectuating the de- 
crees, the courts will be guided by equitable 
principles. Traditionally, equity has been 
characterized by a practical flexibility in 
shaping its remedies and by a facility for 
adjusting and reconciling public and pri- 
vate needs. These cases call for the exercise 
of these traditional attributes of equity 
power. At stake is the personal interest of 
the plaintiffs in admission to public schools 
as soon as practicable on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. To effectuate this interest may 
call for elimination of a variety of obstacles 
in making the transition to school systems 
operated in accordance with the constitu- 
tional principles set forth in our May 17, 
1954, decision,” (Emphasis added) 

The opinion asserts that most judges” do 
not possess the necessary competence to deal 
with the questions presented, and do not 
“know the right questions, much less the 
right answers.” Notwithstanding the fore- 
going assertion, the judges of the majority, 
acting on the appellate level, proceed to 
fashion a decree of such minute detail and 
specificity as to remove all discretion and 
authority from the district judges on whom 
the Supreme Court has relied so heavily. In 
my view the district judges are in much 
better position to know the questions and 
the answers than appellate judges who nec- 
essarily function some distance away from 
an evidentiary hearing and are removed from 
the “multifarious local problems” and the 
variety of obstacles” inherent in the solution 
of the issues presented. 


IV, PERCENTAGES, PROPORTIONS AND FREEDOM OF 
CHOICE 

Freedom of choice means the unrestricted, 

uninhibited, unrestrained, unhurried, and 


unharried right to choose where a student 
will attend public school subject only to ad- 
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ministrative considerations which do not take 
into account or are not related to considera- 
tions of race. If there is a free choice, free in 
every.sense of the word, exercised by students 
or by their parents, or by both, depending on 
the circumstances, in accordance with a plan 
fairly and justly administered for the pur- 
pose of eliminating segregation, the dual 
school system as such will ultimately disap- 
pear. Goss v. Board of Education, 373 U.S. 688 
(1963); Bradley v. School Board, 345 F. and 
310, 318 (4 Cir. 1965), vacated and remanded 
on other grounds, 382 U.S. 108 (1965 per 
curiam). See also Clark v. Board of Educ. of 
Little Rock, 369 F.2d 661 (8 Cir. 1966); Deal 
v. Cincinnati Bd. of Educ., 369 F.2d 55, 59 (6 
Cir. 1966); Lee, et al. v. Macon County Board 
of Education, et al, (D.C. M.D. Ala. 1967) 
C. A. 604-E,....¥F, Supp.... If the com- 
pletely free choice is afforded and neither the 
students nor their parents desire to change 
the schools the students have heretofore at- 
tended, this Court is without authority under 
the Constitution or any enactment of Con- 
gress to compel them to make a change. Im- 
plicit in freedom of choice is the right to 
choose to remain in a particular school, per- 
haps the school heretofore attended. That in 
itself is the exercise of a free choice, The fact 
that Negro children may not choose to leave 
their associates, friends, or members of their 
families to attend a school where those asso- 
ciates are eliminated does not mean that 
freedom of choice does not work or is not 
effectively afforded. The assertion by the 
majority that “the only school desegregation 
plan that meets Constitutional standards is 
one that works” as interpreted by that opin- 
ion, simply means that students and parents 
will not be given a free choice if the results 
envisioned by the majority are not actually 
achieved. 

There must be a mixing of the races ac- 
cording to majority philosophy even if such 
mixing can only be achieved under the lash 
of compulsion. If the percentage of Negro 
and white children attending a particular 
school does not conform to the percentage of 
Negro and white school population prevalent 
in the community, the majority concludes 
that the plan of desegregation does not work. 
Accordingly, while professing to vouchsafe 
freedom and liberty to Negro children, they 
have destroyed the freedom and liberty of 
all students, Negro and white alike. There 
must be a mixing of the races, or integration 
at all costs, or the plan does not work accord- 
ing to the opinion. Such has not been and is 
not now the spirit or the letter of the law. 

The aim and attitude of the majority is 
reflected by the following statement: 

“In reviewing the effectiveness of an ap- 
proved plan it seems reasonable to use some 
sort of yardstick or objective percentage 
guide. The percentage requirements in the 
Guidelines are modest, suggesting only that 
systems using free choice plans for at least 
two years should expect 15 to 18 percent of 
the pupil population to have selected desegre- 
gated schools.” 

Further the Court equates the percentage 
attendance test with percentages in jury ex- 
clusion “ cases and voter registration cases. 
It should be pointed out that such cases had 


1 One of the leading and most recent cases 
on jury exclusion is Swain v. Alabama (1965) 
380 U.S. 202, 13 L.ed.2d 759. With respect to 
proportional representation on juries the 
Court concluded: 

“Venires drawn from the jury box made 
up in this manner unquestionably contained 
a smaller proportion of the Negro community 
than of the white community. But a defend- 
ant in a criminal case is not constitutionally 
entitled to demand a proportionate number 
of his race on the jury which tries him nor 
on the venire or jury roll from which the 
petit jurors are drawn.” (p. 208) 

Further, the Court in Swain quoted with 
approval the following statement from Cas- 
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no element of free choice in them, and there- 
fore, the comparison is inapposite. In the 
instant cases the majority condemns a free 
choice plan unless it achieves the percentage 
result which suits the majority. Accordingly, 
the opinion concludes: 

“Percentages have been used in other civil 
rights cases. A similar inference may be 
drawn in school desegregation cases, when 
the number of Negroes attending school with 
white children is manifestly out of line with 
the ratio of Negro school children to white 
school children in public schools. Common 
sense suggests that a gross discrepancy be- 
tween the ratio of Negroes to white children 
in a school and the HEW percentage guides 
raises an inference that the school plan is 
not working as it should In providing a uni- 
tary, integrated system.“ 

There is no constitutional requirement 
of proportional representation in the schools 
according to race. Furthermore, since there 
can be no exclusion based on race, propor- 
tional limitation is likewise impermissible 
under the Constitution. 

We should be concerned with the elimina- 
tion of discrimination on account of race, 
and freedom of choice is one means of ac- 
complishing that goal. It is not our function 
to condemn the children or the school au- 
thorities because the free choices actually 
made do not comport with our own notions 
of what the choices should have been. When 
our concepts as to proportions.and percent- 
ages are imposed on school systems, notwith- 
standing free choices actually made, we have 
destroyed freedom and liberty by judicial 
fiat; and even worse, we have done so in the 
very name of that liberty and freedom we so 
avidly claim to espouse and embrace. Our 
duty in seeking to eliminate racial discrimi- 
nation is to vouchsafe to all children, regard- 
less of race, a full, complete and timely free 
choice- of schools. in appropriate cases in 
keeping with sound administrative practices 
which take into consideration proper criteria. 
Both proportional representation and pro- 
portional limitation are equally unconstitu- 
tional. 

v. ENFORCED INTEGRATION 


The opinion seeks to find a Congressional 
mandate requiring compulsory or enforced 
integration in the public schools as dis- 
tinguished from the elimination of segrega- 
tion. Throughout the opinion there appear 
a tangled conglomeration of words and 
phrases of various shades of meaning, all of 
which are equated with each other to reach 
the conclusion desired by the majority that 
school boards in this Circuit must adopt 
and implement a plan of forced integration. 

It seems appropriate to return to the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the legislative 
history which spawned its enactment in 
order to ascertain the true Congressional 
intent. Section 401(b), 42 U.S. OC. A. § 2000c(b) 
defines desegregation in unequivocal terms: 

Pesegregation' means the assignment of 
students to public schools and within such 
schools without regard to their race, color, 
religion, or national origin, but ‘desegrega- 
tion’ shall not mean the assignment of stu- 
dents to public schools in order to overcome 
racial imbalance.” 

Section. 407(a)(2) of Title IV, Title 42 
§ 2000c-6(a) (2) provides as follows: 

„„ provided that nothing herein shall 
empower any Official or court of the United 
States to issue any order seeking to achieve 


sell v. Texas, 339 U.S. 282, 286-287, 94 L.ed. 
839, 847: 

Obviously the number of races and na- 
tionalities appearing in the ancestry of our 
citizens would make it impossible to meet a 
requirement of proportional representation. 
Similarly, since’ there can be no exclusion of 
Negroes as a race and no discrimination: be- 
cause of color, proportional limitation is not 
permissible.” 
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a racial balance in any school by requiring 
the transportation of pupils or students 
from one school to another or one school 
district to another in order to achieve such 
racial balance, or otherwise enlarge the ez- 
isting power of the court to insure compli- 
ance with constitutional standards.“ (Em- 
phasis added.) 

It should be noted that the portion of the 
language of the proviso which is underscored 
is omitted in the court's opinion. As to en- 
forced integration the following statement 
by Senator Humphrey is exactly in point: 

“Mr. HUMPHREY. . I should like to make 
one further reference to the Gary case, This 
case makes it quite clear that while the 
Constitution prohibits segregation, it does 
not require integration. . The bill does not 
attempt to integrate the schools but it does 
attempt to eliminate segregation in the 
schools, . . The fact that there is a racial im- 
balance per sé is not something which is un- 
constitutional. That is why we have at- 
tempted to clarify it with the language of 
Section 4.“ (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 110, 
pt. 10, p. 12717.) 

Likewise with respect to Section 407(a) (2) 
Senator Humphrey’s statement clarifies and 
makes plain the Congressional intent by re- 
ferring to the Gary case. 

The following additional excerpts from the 
legislative history serve to clarify the intent 
of Congress. Congressman Celler, Chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee of the House and 
Floor Manager of the bill: 

“There is no authorization for either the 
Attorney General or the Commissioner of 
Education to work toward achieving racial 
balance in given schools.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, vol. 110, pt. 2, p. 1518.) 

Senators Byrd and Humphrey: 

Mr. Byrn of West Virginia. But would the 
Senator from Minnesota also indicate 
whether the words ‘provided that nothing 
herein shall empower any official or court 
of the United States to issue any order seek- 
ing to achieve a racial balance in any school 
by requiring the transportation of pupils or 
students from one school to another or one 
school district to another in order to achieve 
such racial balance’ would preclude the Of- 
fice of Education, under section 602 of Title 
VI, from establishing a requirement that 
school boards and ‘school districts shall take 
action to relieve racial imbalance wherever it 
may be deemed to exist? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. I do not believe in 
duplicity. I believe that if we include the 
language in Title IV, it must apply through- 
out the Act.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol 
110, pt. 10, p. 12715.) 

Senator Javits: 

Mr. Javits... Taking the case of the 
schools to which the Senator is referring, and 
the danger of envisaging the rule or regula- 
tion relating to racial imbalance, it is negated 
expressly in the bill, which would compel 
racial balance. Therefore there is no case in 
which the thrust of the statute under which 
the money would be given would be directed 
toward restoring or bringing about a racial 
balance in the schools. If such a rule were 
adopted or promulgated by a bureaucrat, and 
approved by the President, the Senator’s 
State would have an open and shut case 
under Section 603. That is why we have pro- 
vided for judicial review. The Senator knows 
as a lawyer that we never can stop anyone 
from suing, nor stop any Government official 
from making a fool of himself, or from trying 
to do something that he has no right to do, 
except by remedies provided by law. So I be- 
leve it is that set of words which is opera- 
tive.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 110, pt. 
10, p. 12717.) 

Senators Byrd and Humphrey: 

“Mr. Brno of West Virginia. . Cannot the 
Office of Education, pursuant to carrying out 


1 Bell v. School City of Gary, Indiana, 213 
F: Supp. 819 (1963). 
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this regulation, deny assistance to school dis- 
tricts wherein racial imbalance exists? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me read from the sub- 
stitute: Provided, that nothing herein shall 
empower any official or court of the United 
States to issue any order. 

“Mr. Brno of West V. . “To issue any 
order’, but does it provide that the Office of 
Education shall not cut off Federal assist- 
ance? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But in order to cut off 
Federal assistance, the President would have 
to issue the order, if the Senator will read 
Section 602. 

“Mr. Byrrp of West Virginia. The words 
are: No such rule, regulation, or order shall 
become effective unless and until approved 
by the President. 

“Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

“Mr. Byrp of West Virginia. What assur- 
ance does the Senator give me that the Pres- 
ident will not approve such a requirement? 

“Mr. HUMPHREY. Because I do not believe 
the President will violate the law.” (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 110, pt. 10, p. 12715.) 

In order to escape the clear meaning of 
the quoted statutes and the unquestioned 
intent of Congress as illustrated by the legis- 
lative history, the opinion summarily obliter- 
ates any distinction between desegregation 
and integration. Within the context of the 
opinion integration means forced or enforced 
integration. Again the term integration is 
applied only to de jure segregated schools. 
An analysis of the opinion demonstrates 
that the process of reasoning used amounts 
to an unauthorized insertion of the word 
“de jure“ to achieve and maintain the de 
facto and de jure distinction with which I 
dealt earlier. By means of this device the 
opinion converts the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 into a new and different concept entire- 
ly foreign to its true meaning. I quote sev- 
eral typical excerpts from the opinion: 

“We use the terms ‘integration’ and de- 
segregation’ of formerly segregated public 
schools to mean the conversion of a de jure 
segregated dual system to a unitary, non- 
racial (nondiscriminatory) system—lock, 
stock, and barrel: students, faculty, staff, 
facilities, programs, and activities.” i 
phasis added.) 

“The national policy is plain: formerly de 
jure segregated public school systems based 
on dual attendance zones must shift to uni- 
tary nonracial systems—with or without fed- 
eral funds.” (Emphasis in orig.) 

“Although the legislative history of the 
statute shows that the floor managers for 
the Act and other members of the Senate 
and House cited and quoted these two opin- 
ions they did so within the context of the 
problem of de facto segregation.” (Emphasis 
added.) [The two cases mentioned are Briggs 
and Bell.] 

“As used in the Act, therefore, ‘desegrega- 
tion’ refers only to the disestablishment of 
segregation in de jure segregated schools.” 
(Emphasis added.) 

“Senator Humphrey spoke several times in 
the language of Briggs but his references to 
Bell indicate that the restrictions in the Act 
were pointed at the Gary, Indiana de facto 
type of segregation.” (Emphasis added.) 

Again it should be said that it is not easy 
to understand the reasoning by which the 
majority concludes that the Federal Con- 
stitution requires integration of formerly 
de jure school systems but does not require 
the integration of de facto systems. Ap- 
parently faced with this dilemma the ma- 
jority realized that it must challenge the 
jurisprudence established by Briggs v. Elliott 
(ED. S. C. 1955) 182 F. Supp. 776, and Bell v. 
School City of Gary (N.D. Ind. 1963) 213 F. 
Supp. 819, affirmed 324 F. 2d 209 (7 Cir. 1963). 
The opinion refers to these cases as “two 
glosses on Brown”. The repeated assertions of 
Senators showing their reliance upon the 
two decisions in question give emphasis to 
the meaning of the teaching of those two 
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eases. Senator Humphrey actually stated that 
the thrust of Judge Beamer’s opinion in the 
Gary case was incorporated into the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 The majority disposes 
of Senator Humphrey's comment and the 
Gary case by asserting that the school dis- 
tricts were drawn without regard to race. The 
following is from the opinion: 

“Senator Humphrey spoke several times in 
the language of Briggs but his references to 
Bell indicate that the restrictions in the Act 
were pointed at the Gary, Indiana de facto 
type of segregation.” (Opinion.) 

While it may be true that the facts in 
Gary showed good faith on the part of the 
school board, it is likewise true that the Gary 
school system involved de jure segregation 
within the meaning of the majority opinion. 
We quote from Judge Beamer’s opinion, 213 
F. Supp. at 822: 

“Prior to 1949, Gary had segregated schools 
in what is commonly known as the Pulaski 
Complex. Two schools were built on the same 
campus, one was called Pulaski-East and 
the other Pulaski-West. One was occupied by 
Negro students and the other by white 
students. This was in accordance with the 
separate but equal policy, theh permitted by 
Indiana law, (Burns Indiana Statutes Anno- 
tated, 1948 Replacement, Section 28-5104)“ 

The difficulty of the majority is further iri- 
creased by virtue of the fact that Judge 
Beamer cited cases which uphold the Briggs 
doctrine. More important when the case was 
affirmed by the Court of Appeals of the 
Seventh Circuit, the so-called Briggs dictum 
was cited as authority for the court’s hold- 
ing, 324 F. 2d at 213. 

If the alleged Briggs dictum is so clearly 
erroneous and constitutionally unsound, it 
is difficult to believe that it would have been 
accepted for a period of almost twelve years 
and quoted so many times. Even the majority 
concedes that the court in Briggs was com- 
posed of distinguished jurists, Judge Parker, 
Dobie and Timmerman. If the majority is 
correct, it is entirely likely that never before 
have so many judges been misled, including 
judges of this Court,, for so long by such a 
clear, understandable, direct and concise 
holding as the language in Briggs which the 
opinion now condemns, The language is 
straightforward and simple: “The Constitu- 
tion, in other words, does not require integra- 
tion. It merely forbids discrimination.” 

It is interesting also to observe that the 
Supreme Court has never disturbed the 
Briggs language, although it has had nu- 
merous opportunities to do so. As a matter 
of fact, it has come very close to approving 
it; if it has not actually done so. In the case 
of Shuttlesworth v. Birmingham (ND. Ala. 
1958) 162 F. Supp. 372, 378, the district court 
speaking through Judge Rives quoted the 
Briggs opinion. The Supreme Court affirmed 
the judgment. Shuttlesworth v. Birmingham, 
358 U.S. 101. 

The majority rule requiring compulsory 
integration is new and novel, and it has not 
been accepted by the Supreme Court or by 
the other Circuits. The rationale of Briggs 
has been approved, Brown decisions, supra; 
Goss v. Bd. of Educa. of Knoxville, supra; 
Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 U.S. 497,498; Pennsyl- 
vania v. Board of Trusts, 353 U.S. 230,231; 
Cooper v. Aaron, 358 U.S. 1 (passim); Scull 
v. Virginia, 359 U.S. 344,346; Wolfe v. North 
Carolina, 364 U.S. 177,182; Gomillion v. 
Lightfoot, 364 U.S. 339,349; Garner v. Louisi- 
ana, 368 U.S. 157,178; Turner v. City of Mem- 
phis, 369 U.S. 350,353; Johnson v. Virginia, 
373 U.S. 61,62; Wright v. Rockefeller, 376 U.S. 
52, 57-58; Springfield. v. Barksdale (1 Cir. 
1965) 348 F.2d 261; Bradley v. School Board 
of Richmond, Va. (4 Cir. 1965) 345 F.2d 310; 
Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenbutg Board of 
Educ. (4 Cir. 1966) 369 F.2d 29; Deal v. Cin- 


0 See opinion. 9 
1 See the very clear dissenting opinion of 
Judge Cox. 
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cinnati Board of Educa, (6 Cir. 1966) 369 
F. 2d 55; Bell v. School City of Gary, Indiana 
(7 Cir. 1963) 324 F.2d 209; Clark v. Board of 
Educ. of Little Rock (8 Cir. 1966) 366 F. ad 
661; Downs v. Board of Educ. of Kansas City 
(10 Cir: 1964) 336 F.2d 988, cert, den., 380 
U.S. 914. 
CONCLUSION 


It is my judgment that the de facto-de jure 
distinction created in the opinion can not 
be supported as a matter of law. Percentage or 
proportional enrollment requirements based 
on race, and énforced integration are in vio- 
lation of well established constitutional con- 
cepts in my opinion. 

While it cannot be denied there has been 
recalcitrance and resistance to desegregation 
as required by the Brown decisions in nu- 
merous areas, I cannot share in the pessimism 
expressed in the opinion. Throughout the 
country a substantial effort has been made 
to eliminate segregation and substantial 
progress has been made. The Brown decisions 
contemplated some difficulties and com- 
plexities. A review of the history of the dif- 
ficulties involved strongly indicate that the 
greatest problems arise when a start or break 
through” is initiated. Recalcitrance and re- 
sistance which appeared initially in many 
areas have now subsided or disappeared. It 
is also true that the emphasis has shifted 
properly from “deliberate” to “speed”. I con- 
tinue to have confidence in the local school 
boards of the nation. While some of them 
have performed slowly and a few have not 
performed at all, the vast majority of school 
boards are composed of conscientious, civic 
minded, sincere people who are undertaking 
to do what is best for the school children 
of the nation. We should not interfere with 
them unduly. 

Furthermore, I continue to have confidence 
in the judicial system of the country and 
hold the firm belief that the record of the 
courts in achieving compliance with the 
Brown decisions demonstrates that the courts 
have given their prompt, careful and diligent 
attention to the problems as they have arisen. 
In my view the heaviest burden has been 
on the district courts, and inevitably the best 
solutions will come at the district court level 
where the judges are in close contact with 
local complexities, obstacles and problems. 
The primary responsibility should be left 
where the Brown decisions place it, with the 
boards of education under the supervision 
and guidance of the district courts. This is 
not to say that the courts should not accord 
full consideration to the expertise of the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare; and we should give due consideration 
to HEW Guidelines when it is appropriate 
to do so. However, the provisions of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 should not be by-passed. 
Rules, regulations and orders of general ap- 
plication should be enacted in accordance 
with the requirements of due process and 
school systems should not be penalized by 
such rules, regulations or orders which are 
not approved by the President as provided 
by the Act. It is no answer to say that the 
guidelines are interpretive regulations or 
“housekeeping” rules. They are being used 
and applied as general rules, regulations or 
orders. 

Due to developments in the jurisprudence, 
particularly with respect to desegregation of 
faculty and staff, the orders of the district 
courts should be vacated and the causes re- 
manded for further consideration and for evl- 
dentiary hearings in the district courts. In 
effect the appellees recognize the fact that 
this must be done. We should not reverse 
the district courts on questions which were 
not issues before them and fashion our own 
decree with respect to such issues without 
any evidentiary basis or without’ affording 
an opportunity for the presentation of evi- 
dence relating to such issues in the district 
courts. 
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Judge Bell, with whom Judge Gewin joins, 
dissenting: 

I respectfully dissent. The two-judge or 
original opinion of December 20, 1966 is what 
the majority has adopted. That opinion seri- 
ously erodes the doctrine of separation of 
powers as between the Executive and the 
Judiciary. Moreover, much of its language is 
in the nature of overreach and, as such, adds 
confusion and unrest to the already troubled 
area of school desegregation. The overtones 
of compulsory integration and school racial 
balances in the original opinion can only 
chill the efforts of school administrators to 
complete the task of eliminating dual school 
systems of the South. In addition, the other 
side of some of the more important holdings 
of the majority opinion should be considered 
and those propositions stated which militate 
against their validity. ; 

The plain intent of the two opinions is to 
establish a uniform law for the school sys- 
tems of this circuit. Thus, the opinions must 
be tested as laws. Their validity and efficacy 
as laws should be considered in the frame of 
reference of need, fairness, clarity and what 
is constitutionally permissible. 

It is fundamental in law making that laws 
should be fair as between people and sec- 
tions. The requirement that laws be clear in 
meaning is also a fundamental. We cannot 
be expected to obey the law if we cannot 
understand it. Caligula kept the meaning of 
the laws from the Romans by posting them 
in narrow places and in small print *—it is 
no different today when the law is couched 
in vagueness. 

Then there is the matter of personal lib- 
erty. Under our system of government, it is 
not to be restricted except where necessary, 
in balance, to give others their liberty, and 
to attain order so that all may enjoy liberty. 
History records that sumptuary laws have 
pan largely unobserved because they failed 

or were needlessly. restrictive of 
persia y liberty. Our experiments with 
sumptuary-like laws are exemplified by the 
Dred Scott decision, 19 How. 393, Reconstruc- 
tion, and the prohibition laws. All failed. 

The majority opinions, considered to- 
gether, fail to meet the tests of fairness and 
clarity. The advance approval given to a re- 
quirement of compelled integration exceeds 
what is constitutionally permissible under 
the Fourteenth Amendment. They cast a 
long shadow over personal liberty as it em- 
braces freedom of association and a free so- 
ciety. They do little for the cause of educa- 
tion. 

It is important, however, that this dissent- 
ing opinion not mislead any person having 
responsibility.in the area of school desegre- 
gation: The dual system of education must 
be eliminated. This was ordered in 1955. 
Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, 1955, 
349 U.S. 294, 75 S.Ct. 753, 99 LEd. 1083. 
School boards were told to convert the dual 
segregated school systems into racially non- 
discriminatory school systems. The court 
pointed to problems that might arise in the 
transition with respect to the physical con- 
dition of school plants, transportation, per- 
sonnel, and in the revision of school districts 
and attendance areas into compact areas. 
This order followed reargument of the ques- 
tion of remedy after the 1954 decision hold- 
ing segregated education under the separate 
but equal doctrine unlawful. Brown v. Board 
of Education, 1954, 347 U.S. 483, 74 S.Ct. 686, 
98 L.Ed. 873. After full argument, the transi- 
tion was ordered. The separate but equal 
doctrine was already lost and the time for 
remedy was. at hand. TOREN was the 
remedy provided. ts 

Transition to date ‘has in the: main con- 
sisted of following a freedom of choice plan 
tor pupil assignment. But freedom of choice 
without faculty desegregation and the elimi- 


18 Suetonius, The Lives of the Twelve Cae- 
sars, (Random House, 1959), p. 191, 192. 
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nation of discrimination in buildings, equip- 
ment, services and curriculum will not suffice 
to convert a dual system into a unitary non- 
discriminatory system. The slow progress to 
date toward eliminating dual systems is what 
has brought about the majority opinions, and 
is also at the root of the disturbance between 
the Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment and many school boards. The objective 
must be, as the Department of Justice con- 
tends, that there be no white schools—no 
Negro schools—just schools. But this is all 
that is required and it can be accomplished 
without the open-end compulsory integra- 
tion language of the majority opinions, or the 
geometric progression guidelines e of HEW 
which the majority opinion approves. 

The mandate of the Supreme Court in 
Brown II can be carried out by the assign- 
ment of faculty and students without regard 
to race, and by affording equality in educa- 
tional opportunity from the standpoint of 
buildings, equipment, and curriculum. 
Where freedom of choice in student assign- 
ment is ineffective to the extent that a dual 
system continues, it can be implemented by 
a neighborhood assignment plan. Assign- 
ments should then be made by the school 
board to the school nearest the home of the 
student, whether formerly white or Negro. 
Then the child would be given the option 
under a freedom of choice plan of attending 
another school with priority to attend being 
based on proximity of residence to school. 
This method of student assignment is com- 
parable to what is being used in Charlotte. 
Cf. Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenburg Board 
of Education, 4 Cir., 1966, 369 F.2d 29 (En 
banc). 

We should order the school boards in these 
cases, which they and the entire court agree 
must be reversed, to forthwith complete the 
conversion from dual to unitary systems by 
the use of these minimum but mandatory 
directions. School boards and the public 
would understand the objective—to convert 
dual school systems into unitary nondiscrim- 
inatory systems just as the Supreme Court 
directed twelve years ago. School boards and 
the public would also understand the method 
to be followed in the conversion. But this 
approach is too simple for the majority. Their 
view is that something more is required—a 
result which brings about substantial in- 
tegration of students. The mandatory assign- 
ment of students based on race is the meth- 
od selected to achieve this result. This is a 
new and drastic doctrine. It is a new dimen- 
sion in constitutional law and in race rela- 
tions, It is new fuel in a field where the old 
fire has not been brought under control. 


PROCEDURAL DUE PROCESS AND THE APPROVAL OF 
THE GUIDELINES 


The scope of the majority holding as to 
the binding force on the federal courts of 
the HEW guidelines in the area of school 
desegregation posed a serious separation of 
powers question. That fact alone should have 
indicated that the validity of the HEW guide- 
lines was of primary concern. One of the 
major premises of the original or panel opin- 
ion is that HEW excuses those school systems 
which are under court order from com- 
pliance with its guidelines; hence, the ne- 
cessity of the court setting the guidelines as 
minimum standards to prevent the courts 
from being used as an escape route. The orig- 


% Even while these cases were pending after 
en banc argument, HEW announced new 
guidelines. Now for a school system to re- 
ceive approval without further investigation, 
it must show that the number of minority 
group students in integrated schools within 
the system in the school year 1967-68 will be 
double the number present in 1966-67 and 
in some instances triple the number. New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, March 16, 1967, 
page 1, Column 4; Associated Press. 
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inal HEW Regulation promulgated in 1964 
makes this possible. Title 45A, CFR, § 80.4(c). 
The HEW statement of policy of 1965, Title 
45, CFR, § 181.4, receded from this position 
but the latest HEW policy supersedes the 
1965 statement which includes § 181.4, supra. 
See HEW March and December 1966 State- 
ments—not reported in CFR. 

The HEW Statements of Policies for School 
Desegregation are referred to generally in the 
school desegregation world as guidelines. At 
least three such statements have been is- 
sued; one in 1965, one in March 1966, and 
another in December 1966. There appar- 
ently have been amendments. Footnote 2, 
supra, No guidelines whatever were in issue 
in the lower courts.” The guidelines of March 
1966 had not been promulgated when the 
cases were there. Indeed the guidelines of De- 
cember 1966 had not been promulgated when 
the cases were submitted after argument to 
the original panel of this court. The fact that 
they had not been in issue did not deter the 
court in the original opinion. There it was 
held that the “. . . HEW guidelines now in 
effect are constitutional and are within the 
statutory authority created in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964.” This perhaps meant all 
guidelines promulgated up to the date of the 
opinion, December 29, 1966. Any doubt as to 
the inclusion of the December 1966 guide- 
lines was resolved when the majority in the 
en banc per curiam opinion stated that the 
1965 and 1966 HEW guidelines are within the 
decisions of this court and comply with the 
letter and spirit of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 and meet the requirements of the 
United States Constitution, This is adjudica- 
tion without any semblance of due process 
of law. It is an unprecedented procedure and 
a shocking departure from even rudimentary 
due process si Approval of future guidelines 
is limited by the majority to those “. . . with- 
in lawful limits.” 

The theory of the court escape route and 
the necessity to hold all guidelines valid is 
apparently developed in the interest of sup- 
porting the national policy, as expressed in 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, of eliminating 
discrimination in public education. The gen- 
eral theme of the majority is that HEW has 
the carrot in the form of federal funds but 
no stick. A stick is needed in those situations 
where a school board may not take federal 
funds. The aim is to make a stick out of the 
federal courts. The courts should cooperate 
with HEW but they cannot be made to play 
the part of any stick that HEW may formu- 
late and this is the tenor of the original 
opinion. Courts are restricted to acting with- 
ing the limits of the Fourteenth Amendment 
in the school desegregation area. It may or 
may not be proper for a court to act within 
the limits of what the HEW policy may be in 
allocating federal school funds. Sometimes 
there may be a difference. A decent respect 
for the judiciary dictates that we make this 
plain. 


The practice of hearing appeals in school 
cases on old records is very unsatisfactory. 
We do not know what changes in desegrega- 
tion plans may have. been made in the in- 
terim. It is a rapidly changing public area 
where plans as well as the law are in flux, 
Cf. Calhoun v. Latimer, 1964, 377 U.S. 263, 
84 S.Ct. 1235, 12 L. Ed. 2d 288, where the court 
took note of a supervening plan and re- 
manded for an evidentiary hearing in the 
District Court. 

Section 602 of Title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, 42 USCA, § 2000d-1 pro- 
vides that no rule, regulation or order of 
HEW shall become effective unless and until 
approved by the President; Whether the 
guidelines are such rules or regulations can- 
not be decided without an evidentiary hear- 
ing concerning their meaning through ap- 
plication. This question has never been put 
in issue in these cases. 
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THE STANDARD REQUIRED BY THE MAJORITY IS 
UNCONSTITUTIONALLY VAGUE 


The original opinion states in two places 
that the only satisfactory plan for desegre- 
gating a school system is one that works. One 
looks in vain for a definition of “one that 
works“. This is manifestly a vague standard. 
It cannot be followed. Moreover, it is subject 
to selective enforcement and a statute 
couched in such language would be patently 
unconstitutional. 

In another place in the original opinion 
the statement is made that substantial inte- 
gration must be achieved in disestablishing 
dual school systems. This is not clear. What 
is substantial? Is the reference simply to a 
system, or to each school, or to each class 
room? 

The en banc per curiam opinion may have 
attempted to improve the standard by say- 
ing that the criterion for determining the 
validity of a provision in a school desegrega- 
tion plan is whether the provision is reason- 
ably related to accomplishing the objective 
of educational opportunities on equal terms 
to all. Who knows the meaning of this? There 
is no mention of result. 

These vague standards are perhaps the 
most mischievous parts of the majority opin- 
ions. They place unfettered discretion in 
HEW in the area of school desegregation. No 
school board will ever know when it has per- 
formed its duty to eliminate the dual school 
system. No school board will ever know 
whether federal funds will be made available. 
This type of standard places school systems 
under men and not laws. School boards and 
school patrons are entitled to a clear and 
definite standard. The problem of desegrega- 
tion will not be solved absent a clear stand- 
ard, 


THE DE JURE-DE FACTO DOCTRINE IS UNFAIR 


The unfairness which inheres in the ma- 
jority opinion stems from the new doctrine 
which the original panel fashioned under the 
concept of classifying segregation into two 
types: de jure segregation, called apartheid, 
for the seventeen southern and border states 
formerly having legal segregation; and de 
facto segregation for the other states of the 
nation. This distinction, which must be with- 
out a difference and somewhat hollow to a 
deprived child wherever located, is used as a 
beginning. The original opinion then goes 
on to require affirmative action on the part 
of the school authorities in the de jure sys- 
tems to integrate the schools. The neighbor- 
hood school systems of the nation with their 
de facto segregation are excused. The Consti- 
tution does not reach them.” 

This reasoning is necessary to reach the 
end of compulsory integration in the so- 
called de jure states. It is the counterpart to 
overruling the settled construction of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, to be next dis- 
cussed, that integration is not commanded. 
The restrictions in the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 against requiring school racial balances 
by assignment and transportation are writ- 
ten out of the law with respect to the de jure 
States by using the de jure-de facto theory. 
Title IV, §§401(b), 407(a), 42 USCA, 
§§ 2000c(b), 2000c-6, The overruling of the 
constitutional limitation removes the other 
impediment to compulsory integration. The 
way is thus cleared for the new dimension. 
The only question left is when, and to what 
extent. The authority to HEW is carte 
blanche. We should disavow the de jure-de 
facto doctrine as being itself violative of 
the equal protection clause. It treats school 
systems differently. It treats children dif- 
ferently. It is reverse apartheid, It poses the 


= The legislative history of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 does not show that Congress 
acted on a de jure-de facto basis. I would 
not attribute such a form of sectionalism to 
the Congress. al 
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question whether legally compelled integra- 
tion is to be substituted for legally com- 
pelled segregation: It is unthinkable that 
our Constitution does not contemplate a 
middle ground—no compulsion one way or 
the other. i 

The de jure-de facto doctrine simply is 
without basis. Segregation by law was legal 
until the Brown decision in 1954. Such seg- 
regation should hardly give rise to punitive 
treatment of those states employing what 
was then a@ legal system. The Supreme Court 
has never so indicated. Moreover, the Su- 
preme Court holding in Brown was based on 
the finding that segregated education’ was 
unequal. How can it be unequal in one section 
of the country and not another? Does Brown 
interdict only segregation imposed affirma- 
tively by law, or does its rationale also in- 
clude the state action of holding to neigh- 
borhood assignments thereby perpetuating 
de facto segregation? The majority decision 
limits the rationale to the southern and bor- 
der states type of segregation formerly im- 
posed affirmatively by law. In such event 
compelled integration may be required in 
the de jure states but the logic of reaching 
this point, because of the restrictions in the 
1964 Act to the contrary, excuses the de facto 
states from the Act and the Constitution. 

The real answer is that no such new doc- 
trine or theory is necessary. The schools of 
the South and border states must do what 
the Supreme Court has ordered—convert 
dual school systems into unitary nondis- 
eriminatory school systems. The constitu- 
tional power already exists in the courts to 
see that this is done. This newly discovered 
source of power tends only to disturb settled 
doctrine. Its purpose can only be to require 
racial balances in the de jure states. 


THE BRIGGS DICTUM 


It is a settled constitutional principle that 
the Fourteenth Amendment does not require 
compulsory integration but only proscribes 
segregation, It is the state action segregation 
which violates the equal protection, clause. 
We have so stated in the following cases: 
Avery v. Wichita Falls Independent School 
District, 1956, 241 F.2d 230; Borders v. Rippy, 
1957, 247 F.2d 268; Rippy v. Borders, 1957, 257 
F.2d 73; Cohen v. Public Housing Adminis- 
tration, 1958, 257 F.2d 73; City of Montgomery 
v. Gilmore, 1960, 277 F.2d 364; Boson v. Rip- 
py, 1960, 285 F.2d 43; Stell v. Savannah- 
Chatham County Board of Education, 1964, 
333 F.2d 55; Evers v. Jackson, 1964, 328 F.2d 
408; Lockett v. Board of Education of Mus- 
cogee County, 1965, 342 F.2d 225. 

This principle is euphoniously referred to 
in the original two-judge opinion as the 
Briggs dictum, It was stated in Briggs v. El- 
liott, E. D. S. C., 1955, 132 F. Supp. 776, but 
no court, until now, has ever held the Four- 
teenth Amendment to mean otherwise, The 
Amendment is entirely negative in char- 
acter, The original panel, as a part of its two- 
pronged approach to compulsory integration, 
overruled this principle sub silentio, 

The court, sitting en banc, could overrule 
this settled principle and the majority has 
now done so to an unknown extent in para- 
graph 3 of the per curiam opinion. We will 
not know the extent until the question of 
racial percentages is squarely presented. 
Here, as I understand the per curiam opin- 
ion, the question is tangential except as it 
relates to converting to a unitary school sys- 
tem. In the first sentence of paragraph 3 the 
majority holds that school boards have the 
affirmative duty under the Fourteenth 
Amendment to bring about a unitary school 
system in which there are no Negro or white 
schools—just schools. We can all agree on this 
statement, The opinion does away with any 
distinction between the terms “integration” 
and “segregation” in the field of school de- 
segregation law insofar as the distinction in- 
terferes with the affirmative duty to bring 
about unitary school systems, We can all 
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agree on this. It is then said that in fulfilling 
this duty it is not enough for school authori- 
ties to offer Negro children the opportunity 
to attend formerly all white schools but that 
such opportunity must be coupled with the 
intégration of faculty, facilities, and activi- 
ties. Then, without more, the décisions of 
this court setting out this principle are over- 
ruled to thé extent that they conflict with 
the view of the majority. I am left in doubt 
as to whether this is a retrenchment from 
the panel decision: Time will tell. 

It may be added that if the court is over- 
ruling this settled constitutional principle, 
it brings this circuit into conflict with the 
First, Fourth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, and 
Tenth Circuits. Springfield v. Barksdale, 
1 Cir., 1965, 348 F. 2d 261; Bradley v. School 
Board of Richmond, Virginia, 4 Cir., 1965, 
345 F. 2d 310; Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg Board of Education, 4 Cir., 1966, 369 
F. 2d 29; Deal v. Cincinnati Board of Educa- 
tion, 6 Cir., 1966, 369 F. 2d 55; Bell v. School, 
City of Gary, Indiana, 7 Cir., 1963, 324 F. 2d 
209, cert. den., 377 U.S. 924, 84 S. Ct. 1223, 12 
L. Ed. 2d 216; Clark v. Board of Education of 
Little Rock, 8 Cir., 1966, 366 F. 2d 661; and 
Downs v. Board of Education of Kansas 
City, 10 Cir., 1964, 336 F. 2d 988, cert, den., 
380 U.S. 914, 85 S. Ot. 898, 13 L. Ed. 2d 800. 
The case of Taylor v. Board of Education of 
New Rochelle, 2 Cir., 1961, 294 F. 2d 35 is not 
to the contrary. There the remedy fashioned 
was freedom of choice imposed on neighbor- 
hood assignments. The case of Board of Edu- 
cation of Oklahoma City v. Dowell, 10 Cir., 
1967, .... F.2d ...., [slip opinion dated 
January 23, 1967], does not appear to be to 
the contrary. The court distinguished Downs 
by pointing out that Dowell involved 
a finding of bad faith on the part of the 
school board in carrying out the original 
order of the District Court to disestablish the 
dual school system. 

It is hard to know just what the court has 
held as between the panel decision and the 
en banc per curiam decision, The labored 
effort to establish the de jure-de facto con- 
cept and to overrule this constitutional prin- 
ciple hardly seems calculated as an exercise 
in semantics. It is more in the nature of ju- 
dicial lagniappe for use on another day. We 
will know the full import of the opinions 
when a motion is presented to assign children 
on the basis of race so as to comply with 
what each particular movant may deem to 
be, in his view, a desirable racial composi- 
tiom for the particular school or schools. 
This leaves the law in a very unsatisfactory 
state and portends of utter confusion for 
school boards. 


A good example of the problems to be en- 
countered in eliminating the dual school sys- 
tem is to be seen in the Taliaferro County, 
Georgia school system. See Turner v. Goolls- 
by, S.D. Ga., 1965, 255 F. Supp. 724, for back- 
ground. There were only two schools in the 
system and the board desegregated, effective 
in September 1966, on the basis of convert- 
ing the white school into an elementary 
school and the Negro school into a high 
school. A perfect racial balance would be 
accomplished under the plan. In 1965 there 
were approximately 600 Negro children and 
200 white children enrolled in the system. 
The records of the Georgia State Department 
of Education as of January 19, 1967 indicate 
that there are now 527 Negro students en- 
rolled in the Taliaferro County school sys- 
tem and no white students. This result raises 
serious questions. How is a “plan that works” 
to be formulated for this school system? 
What number of white students will be 
needed to make it work? Where will they 
come from? How will they be selected? Will 
a lottery system be used? Will they be com- 
pelled to attend the Taliaferro County school 
system? If so, how? Will the taxpayers of 
the system be compelled to pay for educating 
children brought in from outside the sys- 
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THE DECREE 


The use of a uniform décree, as the majori- 
ty points out, is not novel. Our school de- 
segregation decisions have tended: toward 
uniformity in the freedom of choice method 
of assignment and in the administration of 
such plans. A uniform decree within the 
limits of minimum standards would aid 
school boards and the district courts but the 
uniform decree entered in this case can be 
faulted because of its detail. This comes 
about through the unbounded aim of the 
court to track the HEW guidelines. It must 
be remembered that decrees may have to be 
enforced by the court and a court should 
guard against being put in the unfeasible 
position of having to hear motions based on 
the alleged breach of some minor and insub- 
stantial provision of its decree. It is also not 
clear to me that sufficient latitude is left to 
the district courts to adjust such practical 
difficulties as may arise under the detail of 
the decree. ~ 

HEW has an advantage over the district 
courts, as the court has now restricted them, 
in the ‘execution of school desegregation 
plans. HEW may delay, excuse, and change. 
HEW may vary its requirements as between 
systems. The majority has left no such power 
in the district courts. They are admonished 
to follow HEW but it is a sad day for the 
district courts, and for the entire judiciary 
as well as for the principle of separation of 
powers when the only discretion left them is 
within the limits to be set by HEW. 

It also would appear improper to consti- 
tute the courts as overlords of the school sys- 
tems of this circuit to the extent done in the 

niform decree. The district courts must re- 
urs school equalization to the extent set 
out in paragraph VI of the decree, Its scope 
is only a short step from taking over cur- 
riculum, The building improvement provi- 
sion moves the courts in the direction of 
levying local taxes. Ordering school boards to 
discontinue the use of buildings could 
amount to taking property without due proc- 
ess and just compensation. These are drastic 
measures and there are no facts before the 
court to demonstrate the necessity for them. 
It is entirely proper for the District Court to 
disapprove new construction where it will 
perpetuate the dual school system but this 
is a matter for complaint and hearing rather 
than for advance supervision as is required 
under § VII of the decree. 

By way of summation, I reiterate that the 
majority opinions are unfair to the extent 
that they discover or establish and then rely 
upon the de jure-de facto divisive sectional 
theory. The opinions expand, without con- 
stitutional authority, the requirement that 
dual school systems be converted into some- 
thing more than unitary school systems: to- 
wit, that substantial integration be achieved 
in the respective school systems, This added 
requirement is itself impermissibly vague as 
a standard without further delineation, The 
opinions unduly restrict personal liberty to 
the extent that compelled integration is ap- 
proved or required, and in this regard im- 
properly overturn and expand the settled 
meaning of the Fourteenth Amendment. The 
court errs in prematurely holding that the 
guidelines issued by HEW are constitutional 
and within the scope of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. No guidelines whatever were consid- 
ered by the district courts. Some of those ap- 
proved had not been written. 

My own view is that the law makes no 
such requirement as the majority of the 


tem? Will the court ignore system lines al- 
though the laws of Georgia provide for sep- 
arate school systems? What measures will be 
employed to avoid resegregation through 
families removing their residences from the 
school system? Granted this is an extreme 
example but it is neverthless a factual situ- 
ation. 
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court imposes. No such radical departure is 
necessary to accomplish what the Supreme 
Court has directed the lower courts to accom- 
plish—the elimination of the dual school sys- 
tem. The Supreme Court has not said that 
every school must have children from each 
race in its student body, or that every school 
room must contain children from each race, 
or that there must be a racial balance or a 
near racial balance, or that there be assign- 
ments of children based on race to accom- 
plish a result of substantial integration. The 
Constitution does not require such. We would 
do well to “stick to our last“ so as to carry 
out the Supreme Court’s present direction. 
It is no time for new notions of what a free 
society embraces. Integration is not an end 
in itself; a fair chance to attain personal 
dignity through equal educational opportu- 
nity is the goal. My view, however, is now 
lost in this court; hence this dissent, 

Coleman, Circuit Judge. Separate opinion. 

These cases remind me of what Mr. Chief 
Justice Chase said in Teras v. White. 

“We are very sensible of the magnitude and 
importance of this question, of the interest 
it excites, and of the difficulty, not to say im- 
possibility, of so disposing of it as to satisfy 
the conflicting judgments of men equally 
enlightened, equally upright, and equally 
patriotic. But we meet it in the case, and 
we must determine it in the exercise of our 
best judgment, under the guidance of the 
Constitution alone.“ 

This Court, exercising only such appel- 
late jurisdiction as Congress has seen fit to 
confer upon it, confronted solely by a ques- 
tion of how best to preserve an already 
settled Constitutional right, should be guided 
by the Constitution alone and by nothing 
else. 

No one denies that to an incalculable de- 
gree the future of this Country depends in- 
escapably upon the continued, constantly 
improved education of all its inhabitants. 
Nor can it very successfully be denied that 
the best practical hope of attaining this ob- 
jective is to be found and maintained in 
the public schools. It became plain over a 
hundred years ago that private schools did 
not and could not reach the masses of the 
people. 

Compulsory discrimination in the public 
schools, founded on race or color, is Consti- 
tutionally dead. No Judge would dispute this. 
Existentially it is like the wounded animal 
which bounds on for awhile after it has been 
fatally shot. The critical problem now is 
that we must not wreak irreparable injury 
upon public schools while executing the sen- 
tence of death against compulsory segrega- 
tion. Thoroughly realizing this, the Supreme 
Court left the details of the eradication to 
the sound juridical discretion of the District 
Courts, subject only to appellate review. To 
this day this assignment has not been 
changed. I do not suppose in our form of 
government that it could be changed. Courts 
alone make binding adjudications on ques- 
tions of Constitutionality, and litigation 
must begin at the District level. 

The public schools of the Nation, not just 
those of a particular section, are now caught 
up at the second battleground, legal and po- 
litical, not about the death of unlawful dis- 
crimination but about who and how many 
of any particular race shall go to any particu- 
lar school with how many members of some 
other race. If one looked only at the great 
volume of litigation and its accompanying 
strife and publicity he would jump to the 
conclusion that nothing matters but the 
racial composition of any educational facil- 
ity. This is pursued regardless of the real 
preferences, exercised, in genuine freedom, of 
those directly involved, that is, those who 
must have an education. In the ultimate 
this could become a great tragedy for those 


* 74 U.S, 700,720; 7 Wall 700; 19 L. Ed, 227 
(1868). 
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most affected. An educational house divided 
against itself may have trouble standing. It 
certainly cannot operate with maximum 
effectiveness. 

In the light of these considerations, as one 
who was able to secure an education solely 
because there was a public school in which 
there was an opportunity to obtain it, I shall 
now express my views, as one Judge of this 
Court, individually, as to the decision now 
about to be rendered. 

In doing so, I proceed upon the thesis that 
there is nothing at all inconsistent about 
being, at the same time, both a loyal Ameri- 
can and a Southerner. I think Andrew Jack- 
son conclusively settled that point over a 
century ago. 

It is particularly unfortunate if our deci- 
sion in these cases is any way to be grounded 
on old scores against the States of this Cir- 
cuit. This is contrary to American legal tra- 
dition; it opens old wounds, rekindles old 
fires, and lends itself as a weapon to the 
futile cause of further intransigency. Prior 
to 1954, racially separate, if equal, schools 
had not been condemned as unconstitu- 
tional. One is not to be punished or har- 
assed for an act which was lawful when it 
was done, Indeed, such condemnation in this 
instance would inferentially include some of 
the most highly respected Judges who ever 
graced the Supreme Court. They had oppor- 
tunities to condemn the system but, in the 
exercise of perfect judicial integrity, did not. 
As I understand it, an Omnipotent God does 
not change yesterday when it is past and 
gone. Certainly this Court cannot do it. We 
are now concerned with rectifying the errors 
of the present and forestalling, if we can, 
the anticipated errors of the future. I de- 
cline to participate in any ex post facto con- 
demnations. I prefer to believe that this 
Court is not deliberately doing so. 

I further believe that whatever the Four- 
teenth Amendment requires of any State it 
requires of all States. If we are requiring 
something here in the enforcement of Four- 
teenth Amendment rights that should not 
be required of all fifty States then we have 
exceeded our authority and we have mis- 
applied the Constitution. I agree with the 
action of the majority opinion in disclaim- 
ing any intention of passing on the validity 
of educational operations in other Circuits. 
That matter is not and cannot be before us. 

It is out of regard for the desirability of 
Constitutional uniformity that I agree, in 
principle, with the attempt to formulate a 
decree for the future guidance of District 
Courts in this Circuit. It is obvious that 
such a decree cannot adjudicate cases in 
advance of a hearing in the District Court, 
nor can it be applied in the absence of 
factual justification. 

The decree speaks for itself, of course, but 
I interpret it to deal at this point with mak- 
ing freedom of choice a reality instead of a 
promise. I do not understand that this Court 
has abandoned freedom of choice, if that 
choice is real instead of illusory. 

Nor do I understand it to direct that there 
shall be a specified percentage of the various 
races in any particular public school or that 
there shall be proportional representation of 
the races brought about by arbitrary order. 
I agree with Judges Gewin and Bell that the 
opinion strongly portends such a possibility. 
But paragraph 5 of the en banc opinion cer- 
tainly disclaims any such intention. The 
District Courts are left free to consider all 


the evidence, including racial attendance. 


percentages, in determining whether the 
children of any particular school district 
have been offered a reality instead of a shad- 
ow. It is to be anticipated that the bridge 
will later have to be crossed when we come 
face to face with a situation wherein there 
can be no doubt of the freedom but the re- 
sults are displeasing and are attacked solely 
for that reason. 

I think it all boils down to this. We once 
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had the doctrine of separate but equal. We 
did not, I am sorry to say, pay much atten- 
tion to the equal“. We now have freedom 
of choice, As Judge Bell so splendidly states 
it, we are now going to have to make cer- 
tain of the freedom“. To fail in this is to 
invite other action which at this time I 
regard as unconstitutional but which could 
soon be made. Constitutional. 

The decree is not as I would have written 
it had I been charged with sole responsibility 
for the effort. No offense is intended when I 
doubt that it is perfect, For example, the 
en bane opinion says that “boards and of- 
ficials administering public schools in this 
circuit have the affirmative duty under the 
Fourteenth Amendment to bring about an 
integrated, unitary school system”. Yet II 
(o) of the decree prohibits any official from 
influencing parents or students in the exer- 
cise of a choice. In other words, if the offi- 
cials feel that Negro children should be en- 
couraged to apply for admission to a formerly 
white school they are prohibited from doing 
so. They are to be condemned, on appear- 
ances, if no Negro child chooses to attend a 
formerly white school; they are not allowed, 
in the exercise of ordinary freedom of speech; 
to discuss the matter with Negro children 
with a view to their exercising a preference 
in favor of attending a school they have not 
formerly attended. The school official can- 
not win. In one breath he is told to act; in 
the next he is immobilized. m 

Experience will hone away these incon- 
sistencies and impossibilities. This Court has 
drafted uniform decrees on prior occasions. 
These are now. speedily outmoded, if not 
abandoned. Judges, like other human beings, 
do not always write in granite; they often 
find that they have only marked in the sand. 

Since the HEW guidelines were not the 
subject of a hearing in the Courts below I 
do not discuss them here. In my view, they 
are not now before this Court. 

The focal point of the whole matter is 
the action of the en banc opinion repudiat- 
ing Briggs v. Elliott and over-ruling our prior 
opinions which followed the same rationale. 
See Footnotes 1 and 2 for the citations. 

It is my view that these prior cases were 
correctly decided. Other Circuit Courts in 
this Country appear to feel likewise. If the 
reasoning in these over-ruled cases is incor- 
rect then we simply face the following: 

The freedom of the Negro child to attend 
any public school without regard to his race 
or color, first secured in the Brown cases, is 
again lost to him after a short life of less 
than thirteen years. He is left open to a fu- 
ture adjudication that although he does not 
wish to attend School A and has in fact ex- 
pressed a desire to go elsewhere this is of 
no importance, Because of his race he can 
be assigned to a particular school to achieve 
a result satisfactory to someone who prob- 
ably does not even live in the district but 
who wishes to make a racial point. Thus the 
child reenters the same racial discrimina- 
tion from which he escaped so short a time 
ago. He remains bogged in race. Moreover, 
when Negro children are to be selected by 
someone, we know not who, to comply with 
such a racial assignment, on what basis will 
the selection be made? How will the wishes 
of some be respected and others rejected, 
solely because they happen to be of the 
Negro race? We are not freeing these children 
of racial chains. We are compounding and 
prolonging the difficulty. 

The true answer remains, give him absolute 
freedom of choice and see to it that he gets 
that choice in absolute good faith. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that in my 
own case a burning desire to obtain an edu- 
cation in the face of impossible. circum- 
stances is not a theoretical experience en- 
countered only by others. I did not have an 
opportunity to attend school until I was 
eight years of age. The delay was quite un- 
avoidable; there simply was no school to 
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attend at that particular time. My mother 
taught me how to read and write, to add 
and subtract. My total sympathies are with 
the cause of education freely available to all. 
This, of course, under the Constitution re- 
quires no special privileges for any group or 
segment of the population. I regret that 
where once the concern was for schools to 
attend we now have so much strife about 
the details of utilizing those so readily avail- 
able. 

What I have said herein is with the great- 
est deference for my Brethren who think 
otherwise. We must and shall continue to 
work together according to our individual 
judgments of the law. The en banc decision 
may portend more problems ahead than we 
have heretofore encountered. 

I concur in the reversal of the Judgments 
below, but my views of the issues generally 
are as herein set forth. 

Godbold, Circuit Judge, dissenting: 

I respectfully dissent. I wish not to delay 
appellate procedures if any of the parties 
desire to pursue them. Therefore; I am re- 
cording my dissent at this time and will file 
a dissenting opinion at a later date. 


SOUTHERN AFRICA AND WORLD 
STRATEGY 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recor and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, one priv- 
ilege of serving in Congress is the ad- 
vantage of notable lecture programs 
given in our Capital City. Among the 
more outstanding is the series of weekly 
addresses delivered at the Cosmos Club, 
the membership of which consists of 
men distinguished in science, literature, 
art, the learned professions, and public 
service. 

On the evening of November 7, 1966, 
in the club’s John Wesley Powell Audi- 
torium, its members and their guests 
were privileged to hear a remarkable 
address on “Southern Africa and World 
Strategy” by Col. Robert Gayre, of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. As a distinguished 
anthropologist, educator, author, and 
traveler who is now editor of the Man- 
kind Quarterly, what he had to say on 
the value of the Cape of Good Hope sea 
lanes to Western civilization is timely 
and absolutely true. The Communist 
world has a realistic understanding of 
this value and is making strenuous ef- 
forts to gain control of these strategic 
lanes. 

Unfortunately, in the Western World, 
bleeding hearts and the unconscious 
stooges of communism are blind to these 
realities and are joining forces with 
Communist power to bring about condi- 
tions in southern African countries 
which, if not stopped, will result in com- 
plete communistic domination of this 
key strategic region. 

Colonel Gayre’s address gives an il- 
luminating, forthright, and objective 


treatment of southern Africa as regards 
the defense of Western nations, exposes 
the incomprehensible action of the 
Carnegie Endowment. for International 
Peace in publishing a general staff type 
of war plan for the military conquest of 
South Africa, and clearly shows how the 
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Suez Canal-Red Sea route, Vietnam, and 
the Panama Canal are parts of the over- 
all strategic plan for world domination. 

Because of the fundamental and 
realistic treatment of his subject, his 
presentation should be of great value to 
policymaking agencies of our Govern- 
ment, especially the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
representatives of whom attended as in- 
vited guests. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the quality of 
Colonel Gayre’s address, the Cosmos Club 
is to be congratulated on its high stand- 
ard, To make it easily available to the 
Congress, other branches of our Govern- 
ment, and the Nation at large, I ask that 
it follow my remarks: 

SOUTHERN AFRICA AND WORLD STRATEGY 


(By Lt. Col. Robert Gayre of Gayre and 
Nigg, editor of the Mankind Quarterly) 


In introducing this subject it is necessary 
to stress at the outset that owing to the 
highly emotional atmosphere which has been 
generated in certain quarters it has become 
almost impossible to discuss the subject of 
southern Africa rationally. If such subjec- 
tive and distorted interpretations of the 
subject are allowed to prevail we may find 
ourselves entering upon courses which will be 
nationally and militarily disastrous to all 
the peoples of the Western alliances. 

In the course of this lecture I wish to put 
before this audience of learned and respon- 
sible people in this Club an objective in- 
terpretation of Southern Africa, in particular 
as it affects the defense of the West, and 
bears upon our position in relation to World 
Strategy. These are aspects of this subject 
which are all too easily lost sight of in the 
vituperation and denunciations which are 
so common to be met with where South 
Africa, Rhodesia, and the Portugese terri- 
tories of Angola and Mozambique come to 
be discussed. i 

At the outset it is necessary to describe 
briefly the structure of southern Africa in 
its human and environmental conditions. 

It is a common error to imagine that 
southern Africa was the land of Negroes 
who were conquered by the Whites, then 
largely displaced from their lands by these 
European colonial intruders, and ultimately 
conquered. Furthermore, especially in the 
United States, with your background of an 
English-speaking Negro population, to think 
of southern Africa as affording identical 
problems, nothing could be further from 
reality than such assumptions. 

First of all the Bantu tribes (which are 
basically Negro but with elements absorbed 
from the Hottentots, Bushmen, and even 
the Whites in the course of history) are 
newcomers to South Africa, only preceding 
the Europeans by a few centuries, They en- 
tered the country from the north, pressing 
down on the lands of the Hottentots and 
Bushmen, and gradually displacing them, 
while at the same time they absorbed some 
of their women. The Hottentots and Bush- 
men being racially Cappoids and culturally 
Khoisians, are yellow peoples, whose charac- 
teristics are very obviously similar to some 
of those of the Mongoloid races, and are quite 
unrelated to those of the Negroids. 

When the Europeans arrived it was the 
Hottentots with whom they made contact. 
As we shall have occasion to maintain later, 
it was the Hottentots the Dutch settlers first 
defeated and then recruited into their serv- 
ices, and not the Negroid Bantu. It was much 
later that as they pushed northwards the 
Duteh came into contact with the Bantu 
who were moving southwards, and this meet- 
ing occurred on the northern borders of what 
is now Cape Province. 

This accounts, in a large measure, for the 
fact that the Negroid peoples are contained 
within the Transvaal, the Orange Free State, 
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and Natal, as well as in what were the British 
High Commission territories of Basutoland, 
Swaziland, and Bechuanaland. 

The White, Black, and Yellow peoples of 
southern Africa are the basic strains. The 
Bantu, however, unlike the Negroes of the 
U.S. A., live mainly in their tribal and na- 
tional communities, under their chiefs and 
head men. Although there are Bantu living 
in the White areas of the country, who work 
in the industries, such as the mines and as 
household servants, they are not acculturated 
to the English speaking civilization. They 
still speak their own languages, live usually 
in native townships and in their own tribal 
parts of them, and are in touch with their 
homelands. Even in matters such as those 
concerned with the elections in the first 
homeland to obtain autonomy (the Transkei) 
so closely knit are they with home that they 
were found to be reluctant to express any 
opinion on voting, until their own chiefs 
have spoken. This means that not only are 
there two racial streams involved, White and 
Black, but that the latter is divided into 
numerous nationalities and languages, with 
varying customs and legal systems. 

It should be explained that the areas most 
thickly settled by the Whites, in the northern 
half of South Africa (where they are in con- 
tact with the Bantu) and areas in Rhodesia 
still further north, were lands which were 
largely vacant (mainly in the high veldt, 
which is the least suitable for Negro settle- 
ment, as it is cooler than the low veldt, snow 
actually being experienced sometimes in the 
winter) when the Europeans first arrived. 
This was due to the fact that the martial peo- 
ples, such as the Zulus in Natal and parts of 
the Transvaal, and the Matabele in Rhodesia, 
had destroyed their neighbours and created 
empty spaces, into which, the Whites flowed, 
providing a buffer against their further dep- 
redations upon the weaker Black peoples. In 
some instances the lands occupied by the 
Whites were even ceded to them by the lat- 
ter in order to protect them from the attacks 
of these warlike nations. 

In the southern part of South Africa, and 
in South West Africa, the indigenous peoples 
are really the yellow-skinned Hottentots and 
Bushmen (whatever other stocks have 
pushed in in parts in more recent times). 
The Hottentots provided for the Dutch set- 
tlers troops, and later the British after the 
conquest of the Cape from the Dutch had 
a Hottentot regiment also. In time a certain 
amount of cross breeding had been created, 
mainly between the Dutch, rather than the 
British, and the Hottentots, with an in- 
fusion, in some cases of Malay blood, as 
Malays had been brought in by the Dutch 
Governors from their East Indian Colonies 
as indentured labour. The outcome of these 
crossings has been to create two distinct 
communities, the Cape Coloureds (European 
X Hottentot X Malay) who are largely Afri- 
kaan speaking in the country places and 
English speaking in the towns, and the Cape 
Malay Coloureds, who are European X Malay, 
and who are usually Moslem. However, the 
Cape Coloured are the greater and more sig- 
nificant community. 

In South West Africa a crossing between 
the Germans and the native peoples resulted 
in the Bastards of Rehoaboth, who own their 
own lands in that district, are exclusive 
among themselves, and proud of their dis- 
tinctiveness. They are already segregated 
into upper and lower classes, the former 
being, especially in the children, indistin- 
guishable in many instances from north 
Germans. Usually their servants are the Hot- 
tentots. 

In South West Africa there are several 
distinct Negroid elements. First of all there 
are the Berg Damara, who are very primitive 
and obviously earlier Bantu settlers than the 
rest, and these are looked upon by the Hot- 
tentots as their slaves and subjects. But, of 
quite a different type are the Herreros, who 
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attempted to massacre the Germans early 
in this century, and who were massacred in 
their turn, so that their numbers have only 
now recovered to their former strength. They 
are a superior type of Bantu, and they have 
obviously an infusion of Hamitic blood. Then, 
in addition towards the north are the Ne- 
groid Ovamba. 

Throughout South West Africa, in some 
adjacent parts of South Africa, and over 
much of Bechuanaland (now called Bots- 
wana) there are Bushmen, a yellow-skinned 
hunting, migratory people, whose way of life 
has made it possible for them to survive in 
the steppes and deserts into which the Bantu 
have driven them, 

In addition to this complexity not merely 
of different nationalities, but also of differ- 
ent races, ranging from White to Yellow, 
Brown, and Black (which makes any com- 
parison with the White-Negro problem of the 
U.S.A. simplicity itself) ‘all these peoples are 
largely (except for the Cape Coloured) in- 
digenous in their own cultures. 

Whereas the American and the West In- 
dian Negro (from whence Britain draws much 
of its Negro immigration into the British 
Isles) have been de-nationalized and de- 
culturated for generations, over several cen- 
turies, this is far from the case in southern 
Africa, On the contrary, the Bantu all speak 
their own native languages, belong to their 
own tribal and national organizations, are 
governed by their own customs and laws, 
and are firmly attached to their own terri- 
toral or national regions. This even is true 
of those who have settled in or near the 
towns to work in the industries the Eu- 
ropeans have created. The Cape Coloureds 
are the only community which have become 
acculturated to European life, culture, reli- 
gion, and languages. It is true that nominally 
the Bantu are, in large numbers, and in- 
creasingly so, going over to Christianity, but 
this change must not be accepted as a fact 
without some reserve. It is rare that the 
majority discard their own basic religious be- 
liefs, and it is much rarer that it makes a 
great deal of difference to their fundamen- 
tally quite distinctive way of life. 

While areas of the country are given over 
to these nationalities, it is the policy 
of the South African government to bring 
them through, step by step, to self-govern- 
ment. In other words this is practical self- 
determination in operation. The first of these 
states with limited sovereignty which has 
arisen is the Transkei for the Khosa nation. 
The north Sothos are having arrangements 
made for them, so are the Towanas, the 
Bavendas are having a territory created for 
them in Vendalaland, and the grouping of 
the once powerful Zulu nation is occurring 
in Zululand. The South African government 
is eriticised because complete independence 
is not being conferred. This is, however, 
hypocritical, as no nation can permit en- 
claves within its borders to have complete 
sovereignty which could threaten the sur- 
vival of the state. The United States has not 
given any of the Indian reserves as much 
independence as is being afforded to these 
national territories, and it would never con- 
fer sovereignty on them. The British govern- 
ment has only given a qualified independ- 
ence, and no sovereignty, to the regional 
parliaments of Northern Ireland, Man, 
Jersey, Guernsey, and the rest. 

These developments in South Africa have 
in fact been assisted by the action of the 
United Kingdom government, which has now 
given, or is giving, independence to Bechu- 
analand (Botswana) and Swaziland (which 
are partly surrounded by South Africa), and 
Basuoland (Lesotho) which is entirely within 
the frontiers of South Africa. These terri- 
tories are analogous to those national terri- 
tories which South Africa itself is building; 
The only difference is that until recently the 
United Kingdom entirely neglected these ter- 
ritories, and has done much less for them 
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than has the South African government for 
the national territories it is creating. Thus 
there is a University College in the Transvaal 
for the Bantu, another in Zululand for the 
Zulus, and so on, including a similar Univer- 
sity College for the Cape Coloureds, No such 
advanced institutions were created by the 
British in the High Commission Territories 
of Bechuanaland, Swaziland, and Basutoland: 
Although given, and some might even ven- 
ture to think irresponsibly given, a precipi- 
tate sovereign independence, these three ter- 
ritories are much less prepared for self-goy- 
ernment and less able economically to be 
viable, than the national regions being devel- 
Oped by South Africa. Basutoland has made it 
clear within the last few days that she re- 
quires a subsidy of 18,000,000 pounds to be 
viable, and the United Kingdom is unwilling 
to give more than 11,000,000 pounds. 

Although, in theory, the United Kingdom 
has given absolute sovereignty in the case of 
Basutoland and Bechuanaland, this is in fact 
qualified by the realities of the situation. 
Owing to the heavy economic dependence of 
these territories on South Africa, and in the 
case of Bechuanaland partly also on Rho- 
desia, and in that of Swaziland, partly on 
Portugal, these states have to temper their 
aspirations by the realities with which they 
are faced. In the same way Malawi (former 
Nyassaland) under the sensible leadership of 
Dr. Banda has had to accommodate its poli- 
cies to the realities of the proximity of Rho- 
desia and Portuguese East Africa (Mozam- 
bique). 

It is not easy to predict what will be the 
outcome of Rhodesian affairs. But, essen- 
tially, despite all the complexities, it can be 
said that the Whites tend to be settled on the 
High Veldt from the Zambesii and Kariba 
Lake in the north to the Limpopo in the 
south. This runs down the center of the coun- 
try. To the east are the Mashonas, with to 
the north the Batongas, and in the southeast 
the Shangaans (a part of the same people 
settled in Mozambique) and Vendas (who 
really belong to Vendaland across the border 
in South Africa). On the western side of this 
White corridor there are the Matabele people, 
split into two halves by the white prong run- 
ning southwestern to Bulawayo and beyond. 

The logical development would seem to be 
the abandonment of the multi-racial concep- 
tion and the development of a Matabele king- 
dom on one side and a Masona republic on the 
other, with special provisions in one or the 
other, or separately, for the Tongas, Karan- 
gas, Shangaans, Vendas, and others. 

In the event of the enforcement of a one 
man one vote system in Rhodesia (which is 
the declared aim of the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment) the Matabele, the former dominant 
and ruling people in this area, would be out 
voted by the Shonas, who have thrived under 
the protection provided by the White man’s 
peace. It is unlikely that this could lead to 
a stable state, for it may well be expected that 
the virlle and military Matabele might very 
well decide to readdress the balance, so that 
under universal suffrage they had the ma- 
jority, by the simple expedient of going far 
to exterminate the Shonas and other groups, 
once White control over the police and army 
made it impossible for them to be stopped. 

A word should be said also about the 
Indian communities which are divided into 
Hindi, Moslem, and Sikh. These exist right 
through East Africa down to South Africa. 
They were brought in by the British as in- 
dentured (or tied) labour. Their original con- 
dition was hardly much better than that of 
slaves, and they were in that respect worse 
off than the native Bantu in these regions. 
Nevertheless, by their energy, hard work, 
ability to save, and their superior intelli- 
gence, they have been able to become a lead- 
ing community especially in the field of busi- 
ness, and shop-keeping in particular. 

These facts of ethnic complexity in South 
Africa, South West Africa, and Rhodesia 
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alone, without adding to their presentation 
by discussing the similar problems which 
exist in Angola and Mozambique, make it 
quite ‘clear that it is not possible to resolve 
justly and properly these difficulties of the 
utmost gravity from simple principles, of 
democratic government in countries such as 
the United Kingdom or the U.S.A. which have 
a mere Negro“ or Coloured“ problem only, 
and which have scarcely any relevance at all 
to these situations. 

If we may now turn to the geographical 
considerations, these can be briefly summed 
up by saying that from the Zambesi to the 
Cape we have a climatic range from the 
tropical to the Mediterranean. As the coun- 
tries concerned also consist of the low and 
the high veldts, and in addition to that have 
mountainous regions, this means that the 
crops range from the tropical through Medi- 
terrean, to those which are even found in 
temperate climates, Thus tea, coffee, sisal, 
pyrethrum, at one end of the climatic range, 
are found and between these are vines, with 
a supporting wine industry of considerable 
dimensions, while at the other end wheat 
and oats can be grown, Agriculturally, there- 
fore, southern Africa is self-supporting, and 
out of this region, Which acts as a granary, 
come not only overseas exports of tinned 
fruits, and the like, but vast quantities of 
grains which go into the surrounding Bantu 
states, sometimes, as aid to the under- 
developed countries. In fact Bechuanaland 
(Botswana) is very dependent for its survival 
upon such South African and Rhodesian 
crops and benevolence, 

In minerals southern Africa, and partic- 
ularly South Africa, must be the richest in 
the world. Except for oil they are absolutely 
self-sufficient, and there is every probability 
that before long they will be in possession of 
their own oil, since there is every prospect of 
finding it in workable quantities. Besides 
that, however, they have ample reserves of 
coal, some of which are being converted to 
oil, and in Angola there is oil which is ex- 
ploited. Consequently, under conditions of 
war or blockade, there is little doubt that 
southern Africa could survive on its exist- 
ing reserves, its distillation from coal, the 
supplies in Angola, and what may well prove 
to be the successful results of the intensified 
search for oil which would occur. In gold, 
southern Africa produces three quarters of 
the world gold supply, apart from that mined 
in the Soviet Union. Diamond production 
(both industrial and gem stones) is the 
highest in the world, and Johannesburg con- 
trols the world diamond market. 

Industrially, South Africa is an advanced 
state, based upon the enormous mineral and 
financial resources which the country has. 
Every form of engineering exists, and now the 
first trainer fighters, of French design, have 
been flown from the new aircraft industry, 
which has had to be created as a result of 
Britain’s refusal, for ideological reasons, to 
supply adequate numbers of military air- 
craft. 

In fact, it may be stated here, that the 
greatest service has been done to South 
Africa in recent years by the constant boy- 
cotts and threats of boycotts from industrial 
countries such as the United Kingdom and 
the United States. No industrial nation, with 
access to the necessary raw materials, has 
done anything but good by sanctions of any 
kind. It just means that their trading be- 
comes, of necessity, less liberal, and self- 
sufficiency is enforced. Thus, to overcome 
such troubles, foreign firms set up plants for 
the assemblage in the first case of motor 
cars, later to make a part of the components, 
and ultimately all of them. This is the reason 
for the development of an automobile in- 
dustry in South Africa. Even in the case of 
the sanctions during the last year against 
Rhodesia, we see how that country, with 
only a small industrial basis from which to 
start, has overcome its difficulties by the 
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simple expedient of making at home what it 
could not get by way of import from other 
countries. 

In the financial realm the United States, 
and particularly the United Kingdom, can- 
not be indifferent to the well-being of South 
Africa in particular. The investment in this 
country alone is enormous (United King- 
dom: has 1,100 million pounds). Secondly, 
South Africa and Rhodesia are continuing to 
supply the world markets, through London, 
with gold at a pre-war price. Without that 
gold, and without it at that price, the Amer- 
ican and British economies would be severe- 
ly interfered with, if not ruined. In addi- 
tion to that Britain has a favorable balance 
of trade amounting to about one hundred 
forty-five million pounds (nearly thirteen 
thousand million dollars), and unseen ex- 
ports and interest on her investments amount 
to one hundred million pounds per annum 
(approximately three hundred million dol- 
lars). The United Kingdom cannot afford 
to. jeopardise such a favorable situation, es- 
pecially having regard to plunge her into a 
trade recession and perhaps even devalua- 
tion. 

Demographically it has been the fashion to 
talk about the danger to the Europeans from 
the Negroes, in South Africa in particular, 
because, variously, at different times the ra- 
tios have been put at 12 million Bantu, 
one million Cape Coloured and Indians, and 
three million Whites. Even if this were the 
situation which were to remain permanent- 
ly, owing to the national structure of the 
Bantu states and territories which are emerg- 
ing, the high wages which the Bantu enjoy 
in Southern Africa, and the high social serv- 
ices, it is not likely so far as one can judge 
objectively at this time that there will be 
any threat to the position and power of the 
White community. The European settlers 
are too numerous, too agglomerated in areas 
of their own, and too certain of themselves, 
that it would be quite impossible to see any- 
thing like the scuttle and emigration which 
occurred in the case of the Congo, Kenya, 
and elsewhere north of the Zambesi. 

However, in the course of the last one to 
two years the position has become even 
more favorable for the Whites, since the 
heavy immigration, starting with British from 
Kenya, Belgians from the Congo, supple- 
mented by heavy immigration from Europe, 
has now produced a situation in which the 
White reproduction added to the immigrants, 
are together showing a greater increase of 
white than of the other communities. Con- 
sequently, given the continuation of these 
circumstances, then the Europeans will out- 
pace the Bantu in reproduction rates, and 
with time the position of the Whites will be- 
come rather more secure than less. 

Before concluding this review of Southern 
Africa’s internal conditions, it is as well to 
indicate briefly that the three countries con- 
cerned have proceeded on quite different 
policies in relation to the Bantu. In the case 
of Rhodesia it has been one of multiracialism, 
in that of Portugal of complete integration, 
and in South Africa of separate development. 
The result has been, however, that multi- 
racialism and integration do not in fact work, 
as whatever benevolence and assistance is 
shown the two racial strains remain distinct, 
separate, and move in their own commu- 
nities, and the leadership stays with the 
Europeans, as it will always do, unless steps 
are taken to produce revolutionary overturn- 
ing of the civilisation for Negroid racialist 
ends irrespective of the harm done to the 
economy, industry, and development of the 
territory. 

In South Africa separate racial develop- 
ment has been the policy for some years, and 
this is a stage of maturity where 
the beneficial results of this can be seen. 
South Africa inherited what was tantamount 
to a multiracialist concept, and in such a 
society whether it is there or in the Deep 
South where the concept exists, the better en- 
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dowed minority section of society is com- 
pelled to defend itself on a basis of caste (as 
in India where caste arose out of the conquest 
of a dark continent by the Caucasoid Hindus) 
and this is inevitably a form of colour bar. 
But, South Africa has moved steadily away 
from that towards separate development, and 
while the caste system survives in the White 
urban areas, as the Bantu states are built up 
one may expect to find that gradually the 
colour bar will disappear. It is a mistake to 
call the colour bar apartheid. Apartheid is 
separate development, and when it is com- 
pleted must inevitably lead to the end of the 
colour bar defensive mechanism, for the need 
for such a defensive device will have become 
unnecessary. The good relations which exist 
between White officials and traders, in and 
around the national homelands which are 
being created for the Bantu indicate that 
this is going to be the ultimate result of this 
wise and far-seeing policy, but one which 
has been grossly misrepresented and dis- 
torted. In our imperfect-world nothing is or 
ever can be perfect, and there will always be 
imperfections and injustices to be put right— 
nevertheless, I think that those which arise 
under separate development (which is after 
all the organic way by which we all, Euro- 
peans and other racial stocks alike, have 
arisen) will be less than those which will 
occur in multiracial and integrated societies. 

In concluding this brief presentation of the 
internal conditions of southern Africa one 
final point should be made. It is that the cost 
of living gets less as one passes from north 
to south, and South Africa is the cheapest 
country in which to live in the whole conti- 
nent, followed by Rhodesia and the Portu- 
guese territories. Despite their high cost of 
living these countries to the north of south- 
ern Africa have a much lower wage level for 
their workers. Thus 35 pounds per annum is 
the average wage for many of the labourers 
in some of these countries, whereas it is 300 
pounds per annum on average in South 
Africa. This fact accounts for the large num- 
ber of illegal immigrants who flow in from 
the north to attempt to settle in the southern 
African countries. South Africa, alone, has 
100,000 or more illegal immigrants. From the 
point of view of the Bantu, South Africa is 
a Mecca to which many try to go and settle. 
It is one reason for the pass card system in 
South Africa, which an employee must pro- 
duce to his employer on being engaged to 
show that he is a South African resident, 
and not an alien or illegal immigrant. 

With this background before us we can 
now turn our attention to the strategic con- 
siderations which arise in connection with 
southern Africa, and particularly as they 


affect the safety of the western countries, 


and especially that of the United States and 
the United Kingdom. 

After the route to the east was blocked by 
Turkish and other Islamic expansions, the 
merchants of the medieval and renaissance 
world had to find an alternative route to the 
Middle and Far Eastern countries. This ac- 
counted for the extraordinary efforts of the 
Portuguese, which commenced with Henry 
the Navigator, to find a sea route to the East. 
Thanks to the Portuguese the route round 
the Cape of Good Hope was found, and the 
flank of the military obstruction by the Cen- 
tral Eurasiatic Powers was turned. The posi- 
tion today, from the strategical point of 
view is exactly the same, in that a great 
Eurasiatic power bestrides the communica- 
tions to the East, and with its satellites, not 
merely those of eastern Europe, but client 
nations such as Egypt, it has effectively re- 
stored the ancient situation, whereby there 
is no access from western Europe, and the 
Atlantic to the Far East (except through the 
Pacific) other than by the Cape of Good 
Hope. The destruction of the British and 
French control of the Suez Canal was ma- 
terial to bringing about this exceedingly dan- 
gerous situation for us today. 

Russia is also credited with the construc- 
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tion of a naval base of some kind in the 
Red Sea, and Britain is evacuating Aden, 
while the position of France in neighbouring 
Djibouti is tenuous to say the least, The 
complete control, therefore, of communica- 
tions to the Indian Ocean from the Medi- 
terranean and the Atlantic is completely 
sealed off, and, furthermore, through these 
latest changes we are in no position to stop 
the deployment of hostile fleets debouch- 
ing from the Red Sea into the Indian 
Ocean. 

Coincident: with this we have the loss of 
control over the Straits of Malacca, through 
the withdrawal of Holland from her East 
Indies Empire, the virtual collapse of Singa- 
pore as an effective base because of uncer- 
tainties of the political future, and now, at 
this juncture, we have the United States 
control of the Panama Canal under attack, 
so that it is difficult to know how long that 
can continue. 

In these circumstances there is a high prob- 
ability that shipping may be compelled 
to pass from Europe and the Canadian and 
American eastern seaboards into the Pacific 
by the Cape Horn and Straits of Magellan 
routes. In that event we are left with the 
only access to the Pacific and the Indian 
Oceans via either Cape Horn or the Cape of 
Good Hope. All the other strong points, con- 
trolling the major strategic sea lanes are 
already lost to us or threatened. If these 
were to go the European and Atlantic peo- 
ples would be confined to the Atlantic Ocean, 
unable to bring relief and succor to India, 
Burma, Thailand, or any other threatened 
nations, except by a long land haul across 
U.S.A. and Canada and the use of the Pacific 
ports, which would be a highly costly and 
inefficient means of reinforcement. 

Of these two Capes only one is of primary 
importance, since from the Simonstown base 
at the Cape of Good Hope the whole of the 
Southern Atlantic can be controlled, in- 
cluding the route via Cape Horn into the 
Pacific, One might go even further and say 
that a pack of hostile nuclear submarines in 
Simonstown would ensure that very little 
shipping would safely cross the Atlantic be- 
tween America and Europe, or pass round 
either Cape into the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the last, 
and the vital strategic point, as it has been 
since the Portuguese were forced to discover 
the route, which is still left to us, is the Cape 
of Good Hope. Therefore, anything which 
threatens this is a direct threat to the very 
security and survival of the United States, 
Canada, the United Kingdom, and the West- 
ern European nations, 

Yet at such a time as this the continuance 
in friendly hands of this last major strong 
point is threatened, by every sort of agitation 
against the nations of southern Africa and 
against South Africa in particular. The de- 
struction of these powers would soon open 
the door to the loss of this vital security 
for the West. First there would be Black 
nationalist racialist governments established 
(if the forces of disruption and revolution 
were supported), which would to show their 
impartiality, proclaim that they would ob- 
serve complete neutrality between East and 
West, and then they would proceed, as in 
Zanzibar, the Congo, Uganda, Egypt, Ghana 
and Nkrumah, and elsewhere, to develop 
friendly relations with, introduce advisers 
and finance from, China and Russia, and the 
end would be that this vital post would pass 
for all practical purposes into enemy hands. 

It seems incredible, bearing in mind the 
gravity for ourselves of any disturbance of 
the southern African governments and states, 
to realize that there has been produced in the 
United States, with the assistance of West 
Point personnel, under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
a plan for war against South Africa. Such 
a plan would, if it were successful, destroy 
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the security of the United States, and her 
European allies, including the United King- 
dom, and it is not going too far to say that 
such a plan and concept is an act of the 
greatest treachery that has been conceived 
for some time. 

We may ask ourselves what is the military 
frontier in depth of the Cape of Good Hope. 
It seems to me to be without question the 
Zambesi and the Kariba Lake (which is 129 
miles long and over 5 miles wide) which 
form the northern frontier of Rhodesia. This 
is an impregnable frontier, continued to the 
west by swamps and deserts, and to the east 
by the Zambesi, and its gorges, to the sea. 

In the context of what we have just said 
it will be seen that the current moves by 
the British Government (in which they hope 
to have the active support of the United 
States) to overthrow the Rhodesia Govern- 
ment, and replace it by a Negro one, is highly 
dangerous, not merely because such a move 
would cause the collapse of the civilization 
and enterprises built up in that country and 
leave the way open to warfare between the 
Matabele and the rest, but because the very 
security on which the Cape base of the West- 
ern powers must rely will have been breached, 
and something similar to what happened to 
Singapore (when the attack came overland 
from the north) here also could occur. While 
‘the Rhodesians and the Portuguese control 
this frontier in the center and on the east, 
and South Africa in South West Africa on 
the west, the security of the Cape is assured. 

Reverting to the crazy, but criminal, pro- 
posal for war for peace on South Africa, put 
out by this curious body, the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, it should 
be borne in mind that not only would that 
succeed, if it could be brought to a success- 
ful conclusion, in the destruction of the 
West's own defenses, but also it is very doubt- 
ful if it could be brought to a successful 
fruition, 

The sea coasts of southern Africa are not 
easily breached, as the ports are few, also 
supported by a hostile terrain, much of it 
lacking adequate water supplies, the effort 
and losses (which would be those of the 
United States and United Kingdom, presum- 
ably) would be colossal, and out of all pro- 
portion to the very high casualties which 
they themselves admit would occur. 

In the Rhodesians, and the South Africans 
in particular, quite apart from the Portu- 
guese, who have successfully repulsed a major 
invasion of their territory of Angola from 
the Congo, we have about the toughest fight- 
ers in the world. They are well disciplined, 
well-armed, and so far as South Africa is 
concerned, have an adequate air force and 
navy, probably the best in Africa many times 
over. It is quite inconceivable that any such 
invasion, for the alleged purpose of ending 
Apartheid, could succeed, and whether it did 
or was repulsed, the losses involved would 
be much greater that those of the current 
Vietnam campaign, for this would be a war 
on a major scale, Like the Spanish civil war, 
volunteers from all over the European world 
would fiock to South Africa to assist them, 
of that I have no doubt, and there might 
even be mutinies among British troops, who 
would have no stomach or liking for such 
enterprises. 

Under the impact of such events the whole 
of the West would fall apart, and would be 
so injured that the central Eurasiatic powers 
would be able to.move with success against 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
Europe. Their attempt to abolish Apartheid 
by such immoral means would not have 
gained them one single Black state, the mili- 
tary power of which, in any case, would be 
negligible. For it should be stressed that the 
martial stocks of the Bantu are those which 
have Hamitic blood, such as the Zulus, 
Shangaans, Matabela, and the Herreros, all of 
whom are in Southern Africa. The probability 
is that in any case they would throw in their 
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lot and with the Whites of southern Africa, 
if only to be able to cross the Zambesi and 
carve out for themselves new territories and 
overlordships over the Negroid and Bantu 
peoples to the north whom they despise. The 
whole of Black Africa might well be set in 
a blaze that no United Nations could put 
out. The peace in Black Africa is very uneasy 
at the best. It only needs the match which 
these politically crazed and ignorant ideo- 
logues of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace can apply to the situation to 
set the whole of Africa in a blaze, and bring 
on at a pace the outbreak of the Third World 
War, either out of the chaos created in Black 
Africa, by the boomerang effect of this un- 
warranted project of war against South 
Africa, or from the overthrow of South 
Africa, and the occupation of Simonstown 
base by the submarine fleets of powers hos- 
tile to the West. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, in concluding this 
lecture, which you have listened to with 
great patience, I want to emphasize that the 
Cape of Good Hope is the one great strategic 
gate of our enemies, which is still in our 
hands. Without it we cannot survive. Oppose 
all who would destroy the peace of southern 
Africa, whether by war, sanctions, or other 
moves to overthrow the governments of those 
countries of Angola, Mozambique, Rhodesia 
and South Africa. Militarily these countries 
are essential to us. Financially they are im- 
portant to us. You have only to consider 
what would happen to the world if the gold 
production alone passed into the hands of 
influences favourable to the Eurasiatic 
powers—which would give them about 80 
per cent of the world's gold production. I 
venture to believe it would mean economic 
collapse for the United States following that 
of the United Kingdom, which would already 
have occurred. We cannot, therefore, afford to 
allow ourselves to be pushed into hostile 
courses against southern Africa today at the 
behest of starry-eyed, impracticable idealists, 
on the one hand, and those enemies of our 
countries and of the west, on the other, who, 
under such guises, are determined to assist 
our enemies to destroy this great strategic 
bastion which lies in the hands of our friends 
and allies. 

Seen in this light the current fanaticism 
of the Socialist Government of Britain in its 
pursuance of sanctions against Rhodesia for 
narrow, ignorant, ideological reasons, can be 
a highly dangerous course, which, if it were 
successful, might be the final act of sabo- 
tage of the defenses of the west, by opening 
the back door to the defenses of this strategic 
bastion of the Cape of Good Hope. 


In order that the qualifications of 
Colonel Gayre may be easily available, I 
quote the following biographical sketch 
of him from ‘Contemporary Authors, 
1966: 


GAYRE or GAYRE AND NIGG ({GEORGE] ROBERT) 
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Personal: Born August 6, 1907, in Ireland; 
son of Robert Gayre of Gayre and Nigg and 
Clara Hull; married Nina Mary Terry; chil- 
dren: Reinold Gayre of Gayre and Nigg The 
Younger. Education: University of Edin- 
burgh, M.A., 1934; additional study at Insti- 
tute of West Asiatic Archeology, University 
of Liverpool, and Exeter College, Oxford Uni- 
versity, 1934-36. Religion: Scottish Episco- 
pal. Home: 1, Darnaway St., Edinburgh 3, 


‘Scotland. 


Career: Baron of Lochoreshyre and chief of 
Clan Gayre, Chairman of Macdonald Printers 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, Armorial Ltd. of Ed- 
inburgh, University Secretarial Services and 
Research Publishers Ltd, of London, Eng- 
land, and Kevindale Estates Propriety Ltd. of 
Johannesburg, South Africa. University of 
Saugor, Madhya Pradesh, India, professor of 
anthropology, and head of department of 
anthropology-geography, 1954-56. Council of 
Scottish Clan Societies, vice-chairman. Mil- 
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itary and Hospitaller Order of St. Lazarus of 
Jerusalem, grand bailiff-general for the Brit- 
ish realms, commissioner-general for the 
English tongue and South Africa, and presi- 
dent of Leprosy Research Commission; Order 
of Charity, vice-president. International 
Congress of Genealogy and Heraldry, Edin- 
burgh, secretary-general, 1962; College of 
Heralds of Rome, consultore pro lingua an- 
glica. Military service: British Army, Regular 
Army Reserve; served on active duty, 1939- 
45, becoming educational adviser, Allied Mili- 
tary Government, and chief of education and 
Teligious affairs, German Planning Division 
of SHAEF, 1944; retired from Reserve in 1962 
with rank of lieutenant colonel. 

Member: National Society of Naples, 
Peloritana Academy, Pontaniana Academy, 
Academy of Palermo, National Academy of 
Science (India; fellow), Italian Institute of 
Genealogy and Heraldry (fellow), Interna- 
tional Association of Anthropology, Ethnol- 
ogy and Eugenics, International Institute of 
Sociology, Institute des Studios Politicos 
(Madrid; corresponding member), Colegio 
Brasileiro de Genealogia (corresponding 
member), ‘Forty Five Association (chair- 
man), Scottish Plebiscile Society (chairman, 
1964), Scottish Arts Club (Edinburgh), 
Army and Navy Club (London), Royal Forth 
Yacht Club (Edinburgh), and Royal High- 
land Yacht Club (Oban, Scotland). Honorary 
member of other societies and academies. 

Awards honors: Knights of Constantine St. 
George of Naples, 1960; Knight Commander 
of the Order of Lippe, 1961; Knight Grand 
Cross with Collar of the Military and Hos- 
pitaller Order of St. Lazarus of Jerusalem, 
1962; Knight Grand Officer of the Order of 
the Crown of Italy, 1963; Grand Cross of 
Merit with Star of Sovereign Military Order 
of Malta, 1963. Vincente Vignau Prize of In- 
ternational Institute of Genealogy and 
Heraldry, Madrid, Spain, for The Heraldry of 
the Knights of St. John; three medals for 
other work in genealogy and heraldry. 


‘Honorary degrees from University of Palermo, 


1943, University of Naples, 1944, University 
of Messina, 1944. 

Writings: Teuton and Slav on the Polish 
Frontier Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1944; Italy in 
Transition, Faber 1946; Wassaill In Mazers of 
Mead, Phillimore & Co. 1948, Gayre’s Booke, 
four volumes, privately printed 1948-59; The 
Heraldry of the Knights of St. John, Garga 
1956; Heraldic Standards and Other Ensigns, 
Oliver & Boyd, 1959; The Nature of Arms, 
Faber, 1961; Heraldi Cadency, Oliver & Boyd, 
1961; Who Is Who in Clan Gayre, Armorial 
Ltd., 1962; A Case for Monarchy, Armorial 
Ltd., 1963. 

Editor: The Armorial Who is Who, Volume 
I, 1962, Volume II. in press. Editor-in-chief, 
La Oro de Sinaple; editor of Armorial, Man- 
Kind Quarterly, and the Mankind Mono- 
graphs. Contributor to Encyclopaedia Britan- 
fea, Coat of Arms, Revista Araldica, other 
periodicals. 

Work in progress: Foundations of Ethnol- 
ogy, English edition in three volumes; A Roll 
of Scottish Arms, publication of the first of 
about six volumes expected in 1964, a new 
edition of The Heraldry of the Knights of 
St. John. 

Sidelights: Recent travels in connection 
with ethnogenetic work and for Order of St. 
Lazarus include visits to Bantu and Bush- 
men tribes of Southern Africa, to Egypt, and 
other sections of Africa, Middle East, Iceland, 
Canada, United States, and half a dozen 
countries of Europe. Master and owner of 
sailing cutter, “Loyalty.” 


THE 89TH AND 90TH CONGRESSES 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include an editorial and 
a letter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, from out 
of the West has come a brave, bold, 
valiant, defiant David with his own jour- 
nalistic slingshot destined to slay- an- 
other Goliath, who in this instance is 
the 89th and 90th Congresses of the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further com- 
ment to make other than to bring it to 
the attention of this House. The edi- 
torial of May 8, 1967, from The Signal, 
which according to the masthead is a 
newspaper published in Newhall, Calif., 
follows at the request of the publisher 
and my reply which was immediately dis- 
patched to him. Both editorial and let- 
ter speak for themselves. And. further 

-demonstration of the burning desire for 
the truth and equity on the part of this 
journalistic knight in shining armor will 
be directly reported to the House be- 
cause I have a feeling he would want it 
thus. 
Follows the editorial and my letter: 
OUR SHOCKING 90TH CONGRESS 


Up until now, we have merely considered 
the recent House of Representatives simply 
as an utterly ineffectual legion of political 
parasites, fattening themselyes at public 
expense. 

Among this band of selfserving public ser- 
vants, of course, there are a few gifted men. 
But taken as a group, the recent Congresses 
of the United States have been about as 
forceful and filled with philosophical prin- 
ciple as the husbands’ auxiliary of a matri- 
archal PTA organization somewhere deep in 
the pine forests of Georgia. 

In any case, the recently expired 89th Con- 
gress of the United States was probably as 
sorry a gaggle of overpaid illiterates as has 
ever been assembled under the beautiful 
dome of our Nation’s capitol. 

And—with this mild introduction—we are 
now ready to write a few harsh paragraphs 
about the present 90th Congress. 

Specifically, some members of the House of 
Representatives have roused themselves from 
their Rip Van Winkel slumber and are acting 
in a manner that is preciously close to, or, 
possibly outright misfeasance of office. That's 
right, some members of Congress are making 
statements that, in the opinion of the editor 
of this newspaper, are at least a breach of 
their sworn oath of office and quite possibly, 
because of this, constitute perjury. 

Let's run over the facts. 

The House Armed Services committee has 
been conducting a long series of hearings 
into the anti-draft activities and sentiments 
expressed by various citizens who are par- 
ticularly distressed over our country’s mili- 
tary adventure in Viet Nam. 

Nevertheless, perhaps the greatest freedom 
in our country—a freedom for which many 
millions of Americans have fought and died— 
is the freedom of thought and the freedom 
to express his or her own opinion. 

Admittedly, anti-draft, anti-Viet Nam atti- 
tudes on the part of many of our fellow citi- 
zens can be profoundly irritating to a lot of 
people, particularly those who do not find 
great solace in reason. 

And who are the custodians of this right? 
. The Congress of the United States—every 
member of whom, before being seated, sol- 
emnly swears to protect the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

Last week, at a hearing of the House Armed 
Services committee, to the surprise of no 
thoughtful person, a group of corn-pone 
Congressmen from Dixieland actually in- 
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sulted and sneered at this most priceless of 
all our public documents (which these very 
individuals pledged their honor to protect.) 

During the hearings, the undistinguished 
Representative from Louisiana, F. Edward 
Hébert stated: “Let's forget the first amend- 
ment” (freedom of speech). Then he and 
two of his committee colleagues, whose tastes 
obviously run to fat back and turnip greens 
rather than statesmanship, delivered them- 
selves of statements suggesting in effect that 
in order to get at anti-draft Americans, we 
should junk at least a part of the Constitu- 
tion. 

This sort of behavior is so shockingly un- 
patriotic and so crude and so utterly im- 
proper, it is difficult for any thinking person 
to stomach. This remark, in itself, was a bro- 
ken pledge, It was the big lie and, as sug- 
gested above should constitute grounds for 
the removal from office of at least F. Edward 
Hébert, for misfeasance of office or perjury. 

The real tragedy is that the gentlemen's 
club on capitol hill known as the 90th Con- 
gress undoubtedly won't even bother to take 
their fellow member across the street to the 
Library of Congress and rub his nose in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Just in case our readers are interested, we 
are going to send a published copy of this 
editorial to Mr. Hébert at his Washington 
office so that he can introduce it into the 
Congressional Record if he sees fit. 

Maybe he will figure he can prove some- 
thing or other by doing this. 

May 13, 1967. 
Mr. Scorr NEWHALL, 
Editor, The Signal, Newhall, Calif. 

Dear Mr, NEWHALL; Thank you very much 
for the courtesy of sending me your brilliant 
and restrained editorial concerning the 89th 
and 90th Congresses, and with particular 
reference to myself. 

Since obviously you are dedicated to the 
Constitution of the United States, which I 
have sworn to uphold and which I have 
been doing for the 27 years I have been 
in the Congress, I would suggest that you 
read the entire Constitution of the United 
States with particular reference to Section 
III related to treason and sedition against 
the United States. After reading that, while 
I do not think it necessary because of your 
obvious brilliance and education, but in 
order to be absolutely accurate (which I 
know you want to be) confer with Webster’s 
Dictionary and get the definition of treason 
and sedition. Having thus refreshed your 
brilliant mind, lay that alongside of the Con- 
stitution and inform me whether or not you 
agree with that section of the Constitution. 

However, it is not my intention in this 
letter to enter into a debate with you, but I 
must say that such editorials as yours, based 
on a false premise, obviously written without 
research or an attempt to learn the facts, an 
utter disregard of truth, and the lifting out 
of context of an alleged remark, causes me 
as an ‘individual, who for 23 years was a 
reporter and editor, to become so saddened— 
even to the point of heartbreak—that mem- 
bers of the profession, of which I am so 
proud, do such things to kill that which we 
love most. 

Now, of course, I shall be most happy to 
give you the notoriety which you beg for in 
your letter to me enclosing the editorial, and 
I will be most happy to bring to the atten- 
tion of all the members of Congress the 
high caliber and objective type of editorial 
writing which prevails in your newspaper. 
I shall be delighted to put this letter in the 
Record; however, before I do, I am enclos- 
ing herewith an address which I delivered to 
the House on May 8 and another on May 9 
which include the entire colloquy between 
Fred Vinson, Jr., the Assistant Attorney 
General, and myself. In this colloquy nothing 
is lifted out of context, no words are dis- 
torted to suit individual purposes, but I 
give it to you in the raw—unexpurgated. 
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I am sure you, as a fighting, dedicated, 
crusading champion of the right of free 
speech, must admit that you will not deny 
me the right to free speech or free expression. 
If you can find time from your dedicated 
vigilante services as a guardian of freedom of 
speech, I would direct that you read the 
opening remarks of my colloquy with Mr. 
Vinson, If you take the time you will learn, 
and as fair as you modestly admit you are, 
note quite definitely and positively that my 
words, which have been quoted so wide- 
spread Let's forget the First Amendment 
were the first sentence of a paragraph and 
applied solely and specifically to a discussion 
of Section XII of the Selective Service Act 
and Section 2388 of the United States Code 
XVIII. This had absolutely nothing to do 
with depriving anyone at any time at any 
place of their Constitutional rights under the 
Pirst Amendment. 

Assuming therefore that you gave me the 
same right you demand and request for your- 
self, may I humbly and respectfully ask that 
you publish this letter in your newspaper in 
order that your readers can better evaluate 
the inaccuracies and the deficiencies which 
you attribute to me. 

Most sincerely yours, 
F. Epw. HÉBERT. 

P. S.— While there is no reason you should 
know about me or my newspaper background, 
I direct your attention to the fact that the 
New Orleans States, of which I was City Edi- 
tor before coming to the Congress, was twice 
awarded the Sigma Delta Chi plaque for 
“Courage in Journalism” and nominated’ for 
the Pulitzer Prize. Perhaps you would sug- 
gest that those awards be withdrawn, and 
the fact that I was the editor who destroyed 
the remnants of the Huey Long machine and 
was responsible for what has become known 
as the ;‘Louisiana Scandals” be expunged 
from the history books. The individual you 
describe in your editorial and the other in- 
dividual could not possibly be one and the 
same man, and I certainly must accept your 
evaluation of the truth as Iam sure you don't 
want any shadow cast over your pure and 
spotless escutcheon: of. justice and fairness. 

F. E, H. 


JOHNSON HITS FARMERS WITH 
“DOUBLE WHAMMY” 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, today the Tariff Commission is 
beginning its hearings on the dairy im- 
port. probiem and I have, along with a 
number of my colleagues, submitted 
testimony for those hearings. The fan- 
tastic increase in dairy imports far 
beyond that intended by our existing 
quota law is of grave concern to all of us. 
This Nation’s dairy farmers have seldom 
been in such desperate straits. Their 
equipment costs and their taxes have 
skyrocketed while the prices they receive 
for their products have remained the 
same or, all too often, have gone down. 

Unfortunately, excessive importation 
of milk equivalent into this country is 
not the only depressing force on the 
dairy market. I would like to point out 
that annual exports of dairy products 
under Public Law 480 have been cut back 
400 million pounds from 1964 to 1966. 
Butter exports alone dropped from more 
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than 163 million pounds in 1964 to less 
than 3 million pounds in 1966. You can 
see the dairy farmer is being hit by a 
“double whammy” delivered to him by 
the administration. This 400-million- 
pound cutback in exports combined with 
the terrific increase in imports hits our 
dairy farmers coming and going. 

Not only has the administration failed 
to act promptly in curbing the vast quan- 
tities of milk equivalent, but it has sat 
on its hands in failing to utilize the food- 
for-peace program as a positive weapon 
for peace. At a time when our Nation 
is in a critical showdown with commu- 
nism all over the world, this cutback in 
food for peace makes no sense at all. 
Certainly everyone realizes that com- 
munism moves in when people are hun- 
gry. 

Congress gave the administration all 
the authority it needed in both the 1965 
farm bill and the 1966 amendments to 
Public Law 480. These acts included a 
provision removing the necessity for 
dairy products to be in surplus before 
being eligible for export under the food- 
for-peace program. We all realize that 
other nations must also participate in 
the providing of food for needy and 
starving people of the world and that 
the United States cannot go it alone in 
this effort. But, these starving coun- 
tries require far more than all the par- 
ticipating countries can provide. It is 
ridiculous for us to hold back on the food- 
for-peace program when domestic farm 
commodity prices are at rock bottom as 
evidenced by April’s parity ratio which 
dropped to its alltime low of 72. No 
wonder farmers are in near revolt 
throughout the Nation. 

As a result, I have today sent a letter 
to Secretary Freeman urging him first, 
to restore our dairy exports under Public 
Law 480 to a level near that of 1964; 
second, to make greater use of our food- 
for-peace program in every respect; and 
third, to more fully utilize his authority 
to help the American dairy farmers. 

We must deal with the crisis in agri- 
culture now. There is no time for pro- 
longed studies. 


CONGRESS FINALLY LOOKS AT 
NASA 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, this Con- 
gress has finally started looking at NASA 
as it should—as just another Federal 
agency composed of mortal humans 
capable of error. It took the Apollo dis- 
aster to make Congress come to realize 
that this agency needs attention and 
scrutiny just like all other agencies of 
Government. NASA officials have had 
things pretty much their own way and at 
times have acted like they were above and 
beyond questions by this Congress. This 
is all going to change. The Washington 
Star editorial of May 14, 1967, points 
this up and, for this reason, I include it 
in my remarks. The editorial follows: 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
May 14, 1967] 


THE APOLLO DISASTER RESHAPES NASA's IMAGE 


On January 27, 1967, this nation’s age of 
innocence in space came to a shattering end. 

In one searing instant, three men lost 
their lives; the United States suffered its 
first mission-connected casualties; the time- 
table for a landing on the moon was set back 
by at least a year. And as the nation recov- 
ered from the initial, numbing shock, the 
first serious doubts about the management 
and direction of the nation’s space effort 
began to spring up. 

Just 11 days after the fire flashed through 
the Apollo spacecraft, committees of both 
houses of Congress opened a series of public 
hearings. Those probes concluded this past 
week. And for Administrator James E. Webb 
and his lieutenants in the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, the last 
three months on the griddle have been the 
most harrowing of their years in office. 

The senators and the representatives, 
charged with the responsibility of overseeing 
the massive space program, began, for the 
first time, to take that responsibility to 
heart. Since its formation in 1958, NASA 
had been the darling of the federal estab- 
lishment. What it asked for it was given, up 
to and including the $22 billion Apollo pro- 
gram, the last stage of the agency’s three- 
step route to the moon, 

Until January 27, it seemed that the con- 
fidence, amounting almost to adulation, ex- 
tended to the space agency by the Congress 
and the people of the nation was well placed. 
The Mercury series of solo orbital missions 
went without serious hitch. The vastly more 
ambitious Gemini program with its space 
walks, its rendezvous and docking, its con- 
trollable spacecraft, its orbital translations 
and its long-range missions, had few major 
problems. There were delays. There were two 
near-disasters when an Agena target vehicle 
ran wild following the first docking of two 
orbiting spacecraft and when a Titan rocket, 
poised to boost a manned Gemini into orbit, 
fired up briefly and then shut down before 
liftoff. 

But disaster was avoided. And by the end 
of the Gemini series, the lost time had been 
more than made up. An American team, it 
was said, would land on the moon before the 
end of 1968. 

Then the blow fell, and the questions 
started. 

Was the Apollo fire an unavoidable acci- 
dent, the result of an unforeseeable chain of 
tragic coincidence? Was it an unpreventable 
catastrophe in what is, after all, a highly 
hazardous undertaking? Or had the space 
agency and its prime contractors, fattened 
on the rich food of public adoration and 
success, grown self-satisfied and careless? 
Who, if anyone, was to blame? And what, if 
anything, could be done to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the disaster? 

At first, the questioning on the Hill seemed 
to be a continuation of the friendly give 
and take of the old, predisaster days. NASA 
seemed prepared to cooperate fully with the 
probes. It launched an investigation of its 
own by its own—a procedure that raised a 
few cynical eyebrows—but when the report 
was released, it seemed candid enough, The 
investigators concluded that there had been 
bad management, sloppy workmanship and 
slipshod inspection in NASA and in North 
American Aviation, Inc., the prime contractor 
for the Apollo. Overconfidence had led of- 
ficials to label the fatal exercise non- 
hazardous.” Carelessness, repeated and com- 
pounded throughout the process of readying 
the craft for flight, had created the raw 
materials of disaster. Somewhere along the 
miles of circuitry inside the craft the insula- 
tion had failed. And three men, locked in 
the craft with no means of quick escape, 
surrounded by flammable materials in a pure 
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oxygen atmosphere, paid for that careless 
overconfidence with their lives. 

The NASA report was silent, however, on 
the area of inquiry that should logically have 
followed: Why were the conditions described 
in NASA's report permitted to get that way? 
Was NASA unaware of problems at North 
American and in its own installations? Why 
was North American picked for the contract 
in the first place? Was it merely on the 
basis of the lowest bid submitted, or were 


there other considerations? 


When the congressional questioners began 
to probe these sensitive areas, the character 
of the hearings underwent an abrupt change. 
The NASA managers, led by Webb, became 
reluctant and at times hostile witnesses, 
flatly refusing to provide answers. The com- 
mittees responded by converting quickly 
from, their accustomed roles as old friends 
of the family to become sharp and some- 
times angry inquisitors, 

Much of the controversy centered on the 
contents of several inter-agency reports, re- 
puted to be highly critical of management, 
construction techniques, inspéction proce- 
dures and quality control at the North Amer- 
ican plant. Congress wanted the reports. 
Webb refused to produce them on the ground 
that the reports were never intended for 
public release; that they were for guidance of 
the agency only. He argued that to make 
them available to Congress and to the public 
would be to violate the confidence of the 
contractors involved, would do unwarranted 
damage to worthy corporations and would 
cripple the space program by com) 
the close and efficient relationship between 
the agency and private industry. 

Webb, and his advisers in the top echelon 
of NASA were wrong. The reports, or sub- 
stantial portions of them, have reached the 
public despite the agency’s attempted block- 
ade, having been obtained by committee 
members or by the press. The space program 
will survive. And the impression is left that 
NASA was more interested in protecting itself 
from questions about what was done to cor- 
rect conditions than in protecting industry 
from unwarranted criticism. 

What the NASA hierarchy apparently 
failed to realize was that the Apollo probe 
was not business as usual. No one was sug- 
gesting that all confidential inter- 
studies and reports should be made public. 
That would be quite improper and would, 
without question, cripple the space program. 
But in the wake of the Apollo disaster, NASA 
was, for the first time in its nine-year exist- 
ence, facing a crisis of confidence. What was 
needed was a full, candid, self-critical analy- 
sis not only of what happened but of why it 
happened and what steps were being taken 
to prevent its happening again. It was a time 
for all the appropriate cards—including the 
controversial reports—to be placed face up 
on the table. It was not a time to protect 
NASA’s image. 

Webb and his associates are not solely— 
perhaps not primarily—to blame for their 
attitude in time of crisis. In its formative 
years, the agency was pampered and spoiled 
by Congress like a favored child. The press 
willingly cooperated in the creation of NASA’s 
shining image of a superagency staffed by 
supermen, The handful of newsmen—the 
Star’s William Hines among them—whose 
interest in the space effort and in the tax- 
payers’ money led them to question actions 
or decisions of the agency were written off 
as waspish iconoclasts. Inevitably, NASA be- 
came the spoiled brat of the federal estab- 
lishment. 

But NASA, of course, is no different than 
any other federal agency. It is composed of 
wise and foolish men, of dedicated and self- 
serving public servants, of heroes and of 
knaves. It is doing an extraordinary—and, 
in our opinion, a worthwhile—task. 

It deserves continued public support. It 
also needs increased public, press and con- 
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gressional scrutiny of its programs and mul- 
tibillion dollar expenditures, And it deserves 
to be known for what it is, not for what it 
likes to think of itself as being. 

It deserves, in short, a better upbringing 
than it has received so far, 


STATE DEPARTMENT SHOULD PRO- 
TEST CANCELLATION OF BOAC 
FLIGHTS TO ISRAEL 


Mr.RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, today Israel 
celebrates its 19th anniversary as a State. 
Despite the many difficulties confronting 
it, Israel in less than two decades has 
made tremendous progress within its 
borders and has acted as a spokesman 
for democracy throughout the world. 

I wish to congratulate the people of 
Israel and its government on this occa- 
sion. Just as the people of Israel are 
constantly reminded of the hostility of 
their neighbors, so must we remember 
that the Middle East is indeed a danger 
spot. The most immediate danger, of 
course, comes from the border attacks by 
Syrian terrorists. United Nations Secre- 
tary General U Thant only a few days 
ago recognized this danger to the peace 
of the world and condemned the Syrian 
attacks. The United States should use 
its influence and prestige to bring an end 
to these outrageous threats to the peace. 

The Arab war against Israel takes 
forms other than outright violence. The 
attempt to boycott the State of Israel has 
involved American businessmen and 
those of other countries in that war. 

Recently the British Overseas Airline 
Corp. bowed to Arab pressure. It can- 
celed two flights to the Far East through 
the Lod Airport in Israel because Paki- 
stan threatened to withdraw overflight 
rights to planes en route to and from Is- 
rael. This action by BOAC is a violation 
of the freedom of the airways and affects 
all countries. 

In 1965 Congress passed an amend- 
ment to the Export Control Act specifi- 
cally expressing our opposition to re- 
strictive trade practices or boycotts by 
foreign countries against a country 
friendly to the United States. The pas- 
sage of this amendment must not be 
merely a symbolic act. The Secretary of 
State should immediately notify the Brit- 
ish Government of the U.S. strong belief 
that the BOAC flights be reinstated. 

The Arab boycott is one of the ob- 
stacles to peace in the Middle East. We 
must do everything we can to see that it 
is ineffective. If we are successful in the 
fight against the boycott, we will bring 
that much closer the day when Israel can 
celebrate its anniversary in peace. 


HOW YOUR TAX MONEY IS 
WASTED 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, Nation’s 
Business magazine for May 1967 pre- 
sented an article describing some of the 
wasteful practices of the Executive De- 
partment. In the article entitled “How 
Your Tax Money Is Wasted” numerous 
examples of ill-conceived programs and 
projects are also pointed out. I am 
anxious to commend this article to the 
reading of my colleagues for two rea- 
sons. First, because of the real problem 
of waste and mismanagement that ex- 
ists in the Federal Government. Second, 
this problem cries for a solution, for 
Congress to step in and establish firm 
policies which will attack these wasteful 
practices. 

While it is perhaps more noteworthy 
to uncover such evils, I wish to call at- 
tention to a proposal I have made di- 
rected at helping solve the growing Fed- 
eral muddle of waste, inefficiency and 
mismanagement. I have reintroduced a 
bill which provides at least a partial so- 
lution to the problems described in the 
Nation’s Business article: 

First. To require publication in Gen- 
eral Accounting Office reports of the 
names of Government employees per- 
sonally responsible for failing to comply 
with the laws or administrative proce- 
dures in spending public funds after this 
has once been reported by the Comptrol- 
ler General to the appropriate agency 
head. 

Second. To require that before one 
cent of taxpayers’ money can be spent 
by a newly established Federal agency, 
the head of that agency must consult 
with the Comptroller General to become 
well acquainted with requirements for 
the disbursement of funds and contract- 
ing procedures. 

Third. To suspend funds from all 
agencies whose accounting systems have 
not been approved by the General Ac- 
counting Office within 2 years after pas- 
sage of the bill, and requiring all new 
agencies to meet these approved stand- 
ards within 2 years after they begin 
operation. 

Fourth. To require that every agency 
which receives General Accounting Office 
recommendations because of findings of 
mismanagement of funds must submit 
to the Bureau of the Budget a report of 
corrective action to prevent recurring 
waste. 

The full impact of waste and wasteful 
practices is not highlighted in this arti- 
cle, however. The larger spender of pub- 
lic funds receives only a paragraph of 
attention. It is the massive unnecessary 
costs existing through the military pro- 
curement policies and practices of the 
Department of Defense. I call attention 
to a series of articles that appeared in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 20, 
1967, pages 10274-10280, by Senator 
STEPHEN M. Younc. These findings of the 
Plain Dealer beg for further investiga- 
tion by Congress and the adoption of 
remedial legislation. 

I place the Nation’s Business article of 
May 1967, entitled “How Your Tax 
Money Is Wasted,” at this point: 
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How Your Tax Money Is WASTED 


Uncle Sam, still trying to right some of the 
wrongs inflicted on the American Indian, 
was determined to bring Twentieth Century 
living to the small Quinault tribe which in- 
habits the rich fishing and timber country 
of Washington State's lush Olympic Penin- 
sula. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs last year 
launched a $200,000 project to provide some 
20 all-electric homes for the Quinaults that 
would be the envy of any Indian. The first 
units, completed this winter, boast the latest 
in gracious, all-electric living—electric 
ranges, electric refrigerators, electric base- 
board heating, electric washers and driers 
and electric hot-water heating. 

In February the first seven families aban- 
doned their run-down shacks and moved into 
their new dwellings, But one thing was miss- 
ing: Electricity. The nearest power line was 
15 miles from the tiny Indian community of 
Queets, and somebody had neglected to con- 
sider that you need electricity to bring liva- 
bility to an all-electric home. 

The Quinaults are a stoic people and they 
improvised in the best tradition of the 
frontier Redskin. They bought kerosene 
lamps, gasoline heaters and stoves. 

Four federal and three state and county 
agencies have been fighting since early last 
winter, trying to pass the buck to one another 
for the oversight. The Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration is involved. So is the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, which has had 
the money available for some months to ex- 
tend the power line to the Indian village. 
National Park Service still can’t decide 
whether to let the line go overhead or under- 
ground (the line would cut across Olympia 
National Park). 

The blacked-out Redskins are an apt illus- 
tration of a pervasive federal ailggent. Presi- 
dent Johnson is still keeping the lights down 
low at the White House. But waste—much of 
it concealed and some of it exposed—con- 
tinues to permeate the federal establishment. 

And while office heads diligently follow the 
Chief Executive’s admonition to economize 
on filing cabinets and paper clips, you can 
easily obtain a government grant to study 
everything from why butterfly wings are yel- 
low to the history of comic strips. 

Waste running into the hundreds of mil- 
lions abounds in the national government 
at a level unprecedented in history. It’s all 
around you. Some of it is shocking, but most 
of it is accepted as a necessary way of life in 
a big government. 

The staff director of one of the most im- 
portant committees of Congress—one charged 
with keeping a close rein on federal spend- 
ing—finished flipping through the 1,916 
pages of the 1968 national budget during an 
interview with a Narrox's Business editor 
then shrugged his shoulders: 

“Government waste? It’s all over the place. 
But how do you root it out? 

“The sad fact is the government has grown 
so huge you just can’t put your finger on 
where and how all the money is being spent. 

“We look for waste all the time but it’s 
elusive. Not even the hardest-working com- 
mittees of Congress or the army of auditors 
in the General Accounting Office can turn it 
all up. 

“Suffice it to say, we’re doing the very best 
we can.” 

WHY THEY’RE ALARMED 

Everyone is alarmed over this proliferating 
government waste—the taxpayer, the busi- 
nessman, many members of Congress, Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike. 

Flagrant examples of bungling abound: 

Luxury lodges in Oklahoma, ARA financed, 
$600,000 in the red. Cost: $10 million. 

Housing built so deep in the boon-docks 
that Rio slum-dwellers prefer their shanty- 
town shacks. Cost: $3.5 million. 

USDA rush order for typewriters to meet 
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a deadline that didn’t exist. Cost: $1.5 mil- 
lion. 

WAVE barracks in Maryland, built after 
Navy ordered the women shipped to Florida. 
Cost: $1.2 million. 

Misfit locomotives shipped to Thailand. 
Cost: $1 million. 

Growing concern over the mushrooming 
scope of the problem is perhaps best illus- 
trated in some recent developments. 

The Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
gress, with a majority of its Democratic and 
Republican members approving, hoisted a 
warning flag against steadily mounting fed- 
eral spending. It urged in a report: 

“Federal expenditures that are not ab- 
solutely essential to national defense or 
our economic growth or welfare must be 
sharply reduced. Congress must find ways 
to reduce expenditures for fiscal 1968 by at 
least $5 billion to $6 billion per year.” 

Groundwork is being laid for a broad-scale 
investigation by the House Appropriations 
Committee against wasteful and needless 
government spending. Heretofore, such in- 
vestigations have been undertaken by in- 
dividual subcommittees, seldom if ever by 
the full committee itself. 

The General Accounting Office, an in- 
dependent arm of Congress, is quietly plan- 
ning to shift its attack in an effort to unearth 
even more waste than it has in the past. To 
bolster its already formidable force of 2,200 
auditors, GAO will start recruiting special- 
ists in such fields as economics, industrial 
management, engineering, public and busi- 
ness administration, mathematics and other 
fields. 

Chairman George Mahon of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee has called on each 
member of the House to tell him personally 
where every cent of “fat” can be slashed 
from the massive federal budget. 

Rep. Mahon’s concern came through loud 
and clear in these words: 

“Tt does look a bit incongruous that at a 
time when the gross national product is esti- 
mated to be almost $800 billion, and when 
the war in Viet Nam is requiring less than 
four percent of the gross national product, 
that we should be facing a budget deficit of 
between $8 billion and $18 billion in a sin- 
gle year.” 

THE TIP OF THE ICEBERG 

Hundreds and hundreds of examples of 
sheer waste are brought to the public’s atten- 
tion each year. They are irrefutable. 

Many do not exceed a few thousand dollars 
but others soar into the millions. This is the 
waste that comes to light. It may be only the 
tip of the iceberg. 

Perhaps the single major culprit is duplica- 
tion. Everywhere you turn you find one gov- 
ernment agency’s work overlapping another's. 
For instance: 

Today, there are more than 260 federal 
poverty programs administered by 16 separate 
departments and agencies. Five agencies are 
involved in administering federal programs 
for community water supply, sewers and sew- 
age treatment facilities. Almost 60 programs 
are devoted solely to vocational education. 

“Such waste and inefficiency need not be 
tolerated,” says Sen, James B. Pearson (R- 
Kans.). He is calling for a new Hoover-type 
Commission on government economy. 

It takes people to run all these programs. 
They are not in short supply. The ranks of 
government workers is expanding constantly. 

In December, 1965, President Johnson made 
headlines when he announced he was cutting 
the ceiling on federal employes by 25,000. 
Well, the ceiling was lowered, but not the 
number of men and women on the govern- 
ment payroll. 

When the President assumed office in No- 
vember, 1963, there were 1,444,409 civilian 
employees in the executive branch of gov- 
ernment, apart from civilian employees in 
the Department of Defense. 

By December, 1965, when he called for a 
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lower ceiling, their numbers had risen to 
1,493,214. 

Since the ceiling was lowered, some 300,000 
additional nondefense workers have been 
added. Including pay raises this increase is 
costing taxpayers another $725 million 
annually. 

WHAT LIBRARY OF CONGRESS FOUND 

A special study by the Library of Congress 
tells another aspect of the story: 

“The federal government now spends 
nearly $4 billion annually on research and 
development in its own laboratories, but it 
does not know exactly how many laboratories 
it has, where they are, what kinds of people 
work in them or what they are doing.” 

If you're worried about environmental pol- 
lution, don’t. The government has research 
under way in 192 laboratories run by nine 
separate agencies. 

Once the government builds a laboratory 
it almost never closes it down. The Library of 
Congress even discovered that when Uncle 
Sam wants to undertake a new research proj- 
ect he doesn’t always seek out an existing 
laboratory—he simply builds a new one. 

The Library of Congress investigation 
turned up these findings: 

Some agencies are uncertain about the 
existence or location of their own labora- 
tories. In others, top management gives con- 
flicting answers to the work being done. 

Complete information on projects being 
undertaken by federal laboratories and the 
cost of those projects is not available, 

The cost of research performed by these 
laboratories cannot be determined in a uni- 
form manner because of variations in ac- 
counting for major items of cost, such as 
expensive equipment, even within a single 
agency. 

Research activity hasn’t escaped the at- 
tention of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity whose purpose is to concentrate on the 
so-called war on poverty. As of June 30, 
1966, OEO had dished out $7,788,365 on as- 
sessments, evaluations and inquiries. It is 
not yet clear how many people this has 
helped or will help remove from the public 
dole. 

If heavy research spending will accom- 
plish international control of arms the world 
is in good shape. 

COMPETING AGAINST EACH OTHER 


In a recent survey of federal manpower 
programs for the Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations of the University of Michigan and 
Wayne State University, Sar A. Levitan and 
Garth L. Mangum cite these horror stories,” 
admittedly not typical: 

The personnel director of a large retail 
firm complained that job developers from as 
many as 70 different federally funded local 

visited his office regularly seeking 
jobs for their disadvantaged clients. 

Operators of federally financed, on-the- 
job training programs, which reimburse em- 
ployers for training expenditures, have been 
known to bid against each other with tax 
money to persuade employers to establish 
programs, 

Employers already conducting employee 
training at their own expense have been of- 
fered training subsidies for these employees. 

How can this happen? Testifying before 
Congress, Labor Secretary W. Willard Wirtz 
gave a clue: 

There are 15 to 30 separate manpower 
programs administered by public and private 
agencies, all supported by federal funds, in 
each major U.S. metropolitan area.” 

House Republican Leader Gerald R. Ford 
of Michigan is among a growing number of 
Congressmen disturbed over heavy spending. 

“I'm talking about millions of dollars spent 
on beautifying America while the number of 
GI’s killed or wounded passes the 50,000 mark 
in a war costing us nearly $2 billion a 
month,” he points out. 

Rep. Ford says he checked into reports the 
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Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare was planning to spend a half-million 
dollars to develop a dance and theater cur- 
riculum and found it was true. The money 
was released under Titles 3 and 4 of the Ele- 
mentary-Secondary Education Act. 

That's federal aid to elementary schools 
and high schools. 

The money is to establish laboratory 
theaters in Providence, R.I., and New Orleans, 
La. The idea, Rep. Ford was told, is to find 
out how to use the arts to teach youngsters 
who can’t learn from books, 


THE FAT IN THE BUDGET 


“The President’s $135 billion fiscal 1968 
budget not only is fat—but it has plenty of 
fat in it,” Rep. Ford asserts. “We in the 
Congress who care about the taxpayer in- 
tend to cut out as much of it as we can. We 
know we can do it without cutting necessary 
services. We know the people want it done.” 

The Economic Development Agency, while 
less controversial than the old Area Redevel- 
opment Administration it replaced, has been 
getting its lumps in Congress for some of its 
lending practices. 

EDA put up $975,000 toward a $1.5 million 
clay pipe plant at Seminole, Okla., a project 
criticized by a special subcommittee of the 
House Public Works Committee. Said the 
subcommittee: 

“The existing plants (in the area) have 
indicated that statistics will show that exist- 
ing facilities serving the area have more than 
sufficient capacity of products available to 
serve the needs of the area and that the Ad- 
ministration did not properly investigate the 
markets before granting the loan.” 

Right now the agency is trying to bail out 
a project it inherited from the old ARA—two 
plush lodges with recreational facilities on a 
man-made lake in Oklahoma. They were fi- 
nanced by a $1.3 million grant and a $9 mil- 
lion loan. 

So far, the operators of this taxpayer-sup- 
ported spa have missed nearly a half-million 
dollars in interest payments and a $110,000 
payment on the principal. At one point re- 
cently EDA was thinking of financing, again 
at public expense, a professional manage- 
ment study to figure out how to make the 
project pay off. 

Waste underlies much of the criticism 
leveled at foreign aid, even among friends 
of the program. Rep. Thomas B. Curtis (R- 
Mo.) told the House during floor debate this 


spring: 

“My criticism has been directed. par- 
ticularly to the manner in which the money 
is spent or invested because, in my judg- 
ment, it has been grossly misspent and in- 
vested.” 

Unquestionably, war and waste are prac- 
tically synonymous, American observers 
visiting Viet Nam question, however, how 
much waste could be avoided by better plan- 
ning and organization. 

Sen. Edward Brooke (R-Mass.) is one who 
recently surveyed the tangle and confusion 
of American supplies and material pouring 
into that embittered war zone. On his re- 
turn he said: 

“The problem is one of seemingly unre- 
solvable congestion. Commodities, some- 
times perishable ones, do remain unloaded 
in ships and barges docked in the port for 
weeks and sometimes months. Poorly 
planned shipping schedules contribute to 
this as does the fluctuating Saigon market. 

“Goods ordered when prices are high may 
not arrive until such prices have fallen con- 
siderably. In such an event, consignees often 
prefer to leave the cargo in port rather than 
claim it and suffer a loss caused by low 
prices.” 

In this connection, Rep. Clarence Long 
(D-Md.), member of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, wrote the Appropriations 
Committee’s Chairman George Mahon: 

“There is an urgent need for a Congres- 
sional investigation into the continued ac- 
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cusations of waste, port congestion, inef- 
ficiency in cargo operations 

He also complained that Congress has lost 
control of over $600 million of deferred mili- 
tary construction—projects approved in one 
year but not necessarily built until several 
years later. 

For example, says Rep. Long, a WAVE bar- 
racks was recently completed at Bainbridge, 
Md., to the tune of $1.2 million. It was 
started in late 1965, the same month a de- 
cision was made to move the whole WAVE 
facility to Orlando, Fla. 

There is a natural suspicion that some 
segments of the military are taking advan- 
tage of the war crisis to feather their nests 
while the money is flowing freely. 

Rep. Robert L. F. Sikes (D-Fla.), chair- 
man of the Military Construction Subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriation’s unit, 
hints at that in this statement: 

“Obviously, some items are more critical to 
the war than other items, In some areas, it 
may be, and tet us be frank about this—it 
may be that the services have taken advan- 
tage of the present situation to obtain fa- 
cilities when they could not otherwise have 
obtained them at this time.” 


USDA’S OVERSIGHT 


Waste runs rampant in other big, Federal 
departments, Last year the Department of 
Agriculture placed a rush order for 2,900 
special typewriters which cost more than 
$500 each. As a consequence, USDA spent 
$1,500,000, or $500,000 more than necessary if 
it had taken competitive bids on the 
machines. 

Why the rush? 

The Agricultural Stabilization Services said 
it had to meet a deadline of Jan. 1, 1967, for 
reporting on payments to farmers. If the De- 
partment had merely checked, it would have 
found that an amendment establishing the 
deadline had been defeated and was not in 
the law. 

In another area, USDA was convinced that 
meat packers and processors were moving 
unduly into the field of commercial feeding 
of cattle which the Department felt should 
be handled by the farmers. Claiming this was 
boosting cattle prices, it ordered a study to 
prove its point. According to reports, the 
study cost some $50,000. 

The industry questioned the honesty of 
the USDA investigation. Not only did the De- 
partment use five-year-old statistics but it 
reached its conclusions—unfavorable to the 
industry—after talking with only a half- 
dozen companies, 

So now USDA is making another study. It 
is expected to cost almost twice as much as 
the first one. But this time it is interrogating 
130 companies and using statistics compiled 
in 1965 and 1966, 

At least the industry feels it will get a 
fairer shake from the government, though 
the initial $50,000 study was a waste. 

It’s one thing to send the wrong spark- 
plugs to an Army depot in Germany but how 
do you explain sending 12 locomotives of the 
wrong kind to Thailand? That’s what the 
Army did and it was caught flatfooted by the 
General Accounting Office. 

It was a simple mistake. Army supply of- 
ficials neglected to determine exactly what 
locomotives were best suited for Thailand’s 
needs, The price tag for buying and shipping 
a dozen engines across the Pacific: $1 million. 
But this was eventually rectified. The Army 
went out and bought a dozen more of the 
right kind and plunked down $2.3 million to 
correct the goof. 

There are definite rewards in being a rural 
mail carrier if you get the right route. Some 
lucky carriers in the Cincinnati postal region 
were making up to $8.41 an hour until GAO 
blew the whistle. 

For years the Post Office Department has 
been paying its rural carriers salaries based 
on the length of their route rather than on 
the amount of mail they dropped off. 
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Under GAO prodding the Post Office is now 
paying its carriers salaries based on a more 
realistic formula—how much work they 
actually perform. Mountain out of a mole- 
hill? It’s now saving the taxpayers an esti- 
mated $85 million a year. 


BETTS ANNOUNCES QUESTION- 
NAIRE RESULTS 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous material and tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of the Eighth Congressional District of 
Ohio have again enthusiastically re- 
sponded to my legislative questionnaire. 
This year 26,514 persons answered the 
questions, which is a gratifying reply to 
the 150,000 mailed, one for each house- 
hold. The questions stimulated addi- 
tional comments by thousands of citi- 
zens and several hundred letters were 
included with the questionnaires. 

I have reviewed the comments and an- 
swered as many as possible with personal 
letters. All opinions were read and are 
valuable to me. In addition to express- 
ing their views on the eight questions, 
there were four other subjects which 
were most frequently mentioned. They 
are the war in Vietnam, spending and 
the debt, the Adam Clayton Powell case, 
and crime in America. The House will 
face all these issues in 1967, and I take 
very seriously the strong position of 
many of my constituents on these sub- 
jects. Let me summarize their thinking. 

On the war in Vietnam, the people ex- 
pressed anxiety about the inconclusive- 
ness of U.S. efforts, failure to bring 
about either a military victory or a ne- 
gotiated settlement, and concern that 
they are not receiving all the facts they 
should on the situation. I, too, share 
this view. 

The overall attitude my constituents 
expressed is to support our fighting in 
Vietnam and to urge the administration 
to take steps to escalate the war or enter 
into negotiations—whichever our best 
military advisers find most prudent—but 
to preserve our commitment to Vietnam 
and our honor as a Nation. 

Taxes are too high; spending and 
waste in the Federal Government is out 
of hand, many persons said. I quite agree. 
I could not support an increase in the 
debt limit this year because no pledge 
was given by the Johnson administration 
that nondefense spending would be 
reduced. The people want big government 
cut back and authority returned to the 
States and local communities. They favor 
a tax cut over the tax-sharing ideas as 
a preferred method of financing State 
and local governments—but the latter 
is acceptable temporarily. 

The Powell case drew significant com- 
ment. I think everyone responding 
favored barring ADAM POWELL from the 
House. I voted to keep him from being 
seated. Such instances as the Powell- 
Dodd-Baker cases have prompted the 
House to establish a Committee on 
Standards of Official Conduct. I have 
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been chosen as a member of this com- 
mittee and will do my best to reflect the 
thinking of the American people toward 
establishing rules and regulations of 
conduct for Members of the House. 

Crime is a problem which is on almost 
everyone’s mind. Recent disturbances by 
youths, some members of a band called 
“The Outlaws,” have plagued Tiffin, 
Fostoria, Findlay, and Bucyrus and other 
cities in my district. There is no simple 
or single cause of the lawlessness which 
is increasing daily in our country. Every 
American can, through his own good ex- 
ample, guide others to be law-abiding 
citizens, and governmental bodies such as 
Congress must consider both punishment 
and rehabilitation of people in seeking 
the solution to the problem of crime, We 
must give more support, training, and 
equipment to our police officers and sher- 
iffs. Much must be done through city 
councils and the State legislatures. But 
where Congress has a duty to act, I will 
support it. 

There were many instances where 
those who replied to my questions had 
reservations about a “yes” or “no” an- 
swer. This was particularly true with the 
inquiry on defending countries such as 
Thailand, Cambodia, and the Philippines 
if they were threatened by communism. 
Most persons said they would support 
such action in the Philippines and Thai- 
land but many said they would not favor 
a U.S. commitment to Cambodia. Over- 
all, the responses were thoughtful and 
exhibited great interest on the part of 
those answering the questions. 

Mr. Speaker, so that my colleagues 
may know the thinking of the people of 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
Ohio, I include the complete tabulation 
of my 1967 legislative questionnaire: 
EIGHTH CONGRESSIONAL District LEGISLATIVE 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

Would you support an increase in taxes to 

pay for the cost of the war in Vietnam? 


Percent 
SS op air Sr es) SR SS a ae PS 34 
J · AGG ee res 60 
Dann sae eee 6 


To finance new and expanded Great So- 
ciety domestic programs? 


Do you favor returning a portion of Fed- 
eral tax revenues to the states? 


Percent 
i Vee TEE ee eS Sa vi Ue Se ae 17 
.. 16 
hh yh oy 7 

Do you favor (check one) : 

Percent 
Retaining present draft system 26 
Establishing the draft by lottery?______ 15 
Universal military training? - 40 
Abolishing the draft system? 10 
Undeoidedſdd — 9 


Do you feel that the American people are 
= adequate information on vital 
issues 


Percent 
LOB ——— Si ein Fd ase es sar es 18 
C1— eS ee PU ERE: 78 
eee eee eee eee 4 


Do you favor a Constitutional amendment 
to allow, on a voluntary basis, Bible reading 
and prayer in public schools? 


Percent 
— — — sea ee 89 
TTT E BRIS epee ee eee 9 
% —— — 2 


Would you favor defending countries such 
as Thailand, Cambodia or the Philippines if 
they were threatened by communism as is 
Vietnam? 


Percent 
r 60 
T!!! c PS eee 8 28 
. AA ˙ SL aS S 12 


Do you favor (check one): 
Percent 
An 8 percent social security benefit in- 
crease which requires no tax increase? 77 
Benefits higher than 8 percent requiring 
substantial tax Increases? 
A 15 


Do you favor laws which require loyalty 
oaths from public officials? 


Percent 
. 86 
Coo a a ES a ee 10 
1 —T—T—T—T—T—T— ge ota maha 4 


THREE SISTERS BRIDGE DELAY 


Mr.GUDE Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
after viewing the Washington metro- 
politan area rush hour traffic condition 
from the WWDC traffic helicopter, I ex- 
pressed disappointment at the delays 
and “roadblocks” in the development of 
the vital Three Sisters Bridge on the 
Potomac. Following that the Washington 
Evening Star stated in their lead edito- 
rial—listed herein—that the Secretary of 
Transportation could quickly resolve 
these delays by getting an objective 
briefing on the countless studies and de- 
cisions affecting this project in the past, 
and which clearly justified the need. This 
Three Sisters crossing has been studied 
eight times since 1953, but just for the 
record I would like to review here the 
chronology of this project for the last 12 
months: 

May 1966: An agreement was made 
between Virginia, the District of Colum- 
bia, and the National Park Service to 
complete the Palisades Parkway between 
the District of Columbia line and the 
Three Sisters Bridge. The District of 
Columbia Highway Department agreed 
to eliminate the Whitehurst Freeway 
and put in a depressed highway in the 
area between the Potomac and George- 
town, These measures were agreed to by 
the policy advisory committee which was 
established to coordinate the thinking 
and planning of the National Park Serv- 
ice and the highway departments of the 
local jurisdictions. 

June 1966: The National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission approved the above 
plan and directed the staff to include the 
Palisades Parkway in its plan—first step. 

September 1966: The Planning Com- 
mission approved highway alignment 

nd step. 

October 1966: A fourth step require- 
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ment was instituted which called for a 
final review of the first three steps for 
each segment. 

March 1967: The Planning Commis- 
sion approved the third step which in- 
cluded the specific bridge plan and 
connections, but at the time of this ap- 
proval by the Planning Commission, 
there developed a parliamentary hassle 
over which members of the Planning 
Commission could vote. Following this 
Interior Secretary Udall wrote to the 
Department of Transportation Secretary 
Boyd asking the Department to make 
another tunnel study as an alternative 
to the bridge. 

April 1967: The Planning Commission 
rescinded its approval of a bridge pend- 
ing the study of the tunnel route. 

May 1967: The Secretary of Trans- 
portation replied to the Secretary of the 
Interior and to the Chairman of the 
National Capital Planning Commission 
stating that the bridge route was the 
preferable alternative. 

May 5, 1967: The Planning Commis- 
sion approved the Three Sisters Bridge 
with the following conditions: 

First. Department of Transportation 
must approve and review the entire sub- 
ject of the need for an interstate cross- 
ing of the river. 

Second. Department of Transporta- 
tion must determine the number of lanes 
required. 

Third. Department of Transportation 
must consider all the alternative loca- 
tions for crossings. 

Fourth. In studying alternatives, par- 
ticular attention must be given to the 
possible use of the Jefferson Davis High- 
way. 

Fifth. Department of Transporta- 
tion—Secretary Boyd—must conclude 
that there is no feasible alternative. 

Sixth. All of the above plans and de- 
signs must be approved by the Planning 
Commission before they can give you 
final approval for a Three Sisters Bridge. 
This means that in the past 12 months 
we have come in a complete circle and 
have nothing to show in accomplishment. 
It is difficult to believe that the condi- 
tions of the above resolution represent 
a genuine attempt to build a bridge. It 
resembles too much the delays and pure 
obstructionism of the past 15 years. 

The Three Sisters Bridge is important 
because it is the keystone to the entire 
Washington metropolitan freeway sys- 
tem, a vital link. If we do not get the 
Three Sisters Bridge, we do not get the 
Potomac River Freeway, and we do not 
get the Palisades Parkway, and there 
can be no Georgetown-Potomac water- 
front restoration. There will be no con- 
nection for the proposed George Wash- 
ington Parkway on the Maryland side of 
the Potomac running from the Capital 
beltway which was planned to carry 
traffic from the growing northwestern 
Montgomery County. The suggestion to 
consider the Jefferson Davis Highway 
for the interstate approach to the city 
can only lead the route of traffic into 
the “mixing bowl,” the 14th Street 
Bridge, and into the Mall area. 

I believe the news item and the Eve- 
ning Star editorial of May 12, 1967, en- 
titled “Back to Confusion,” deserves the 
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attention of those who are concerned 
with genuine solutions to metropolitan 
transportation problems: 

Back To CONFUSION 


About a year ago the top federal and local 
Officials in charge of such things hammered 
out a compromise agreement that was sup- 
posed to end the controversy over Washing- 
ton freeways. 

Since then, one of the key parties to the 
freeway pact, federal highway administrator 
Rex Whitton, has departed from the scene. 
At the same time, the new Department of 
Transportation has been added to the fed- 
eral hierarchy. And this process of change 
apparently has aroused in the opponents of 
highways in Washington—represented by the 
leadership of the National Capital Planning 
Commission—new hopes of returning the 
freeway program to a state of confusion. 

The issue this time, as so often before, is 
the Three Sisters Bridge—the connection 
which is needed to help interstate highway 
traffic cross the Potomac River from Virginia 
into Washington. Last month, the NCPC suc- 
ceeded in stalling a vote on the project pend- 
ing an assessment by Alan Boyd, the new 
transportation secretary, of an alternative 
proposal to replace the bridge with a tunnel. 
As between the two, Boyd told the planners 
last week, the bridge is to be preferred. And 
that should have ended the matter. Of course 
it didn’t. In a secret session, the NCPC re- 
portedly agreed to approve the bridge only 
if Boyd, after a further review, finds that 
the interstate lanes are necessary, that no 
alternative to the bridge route is acceptable 
and that other conditions also are met. 

So now, it appears, the future of the 
bridge, and perhaps the rest of the freeway 
program as well hangs on Boyd. Ironically, 
the new transportation secretary has made 
it plain that he would like to stay out of 
local controversy, but that probably is a 
desire he cannot fully realize in the case of 
the Nation’s Capital. The Three Sisters 
Bridge controversy is one, however, from 
which he should have no difficulty extricat- 
ing himself. All he need do, in order to 
respond forcefully to the NCPC by its June 
meeting, is to get an objective briefing on 
the countless studies and decisions affecting 
this project in the past. They clearly justify 
the need. 


SLOWNESS ON THREE SISTERS SPAN Is 
DISAPPOINTING, GuDE Says 

Rep. Gilbert Gude, R-Md., said yesterday 
he was “disappointed” over slow develop- 
ment of a Three Sisters Bridge, which he 
pment a key measure in expediting downtown 

c. 

Gude said completion of downtown ex- 
pressways was necessary as an adjunct to 
expressway systems in the suburbs, such as 
the beltway. 

As commercial facilities develop in the 
suburbs because of convenient transporta- 
tion, he said, downtown businesses will suf- 
fer until expressways are opened there. 

He declared that planning of the Pali- 
sades and George Washington Memorial 
Parkways, and “much of downtown traffic 
nee tie in with the Three Sisters 

“Im disappointed to see there seem to be 
so many roadblocks being thrown in the 
way of this facility,” he said. 

Gude's remarks came in a taped interview 
scheduled for broadcast over radio station 
WWDC. He had spent an hour-and-a-half 
viewing the metropolitan area from the sta- 
tion’s traffic helicopter. 


HORTON CITES MEANING OF THE 
POLICE BADGE 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
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at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday evening, I had the pleasure of 
attending a dinner of the District of Co- 
lumbia Police Benevolent Association, a 
fine group dedicated to fostering profes- 
sionalism in the ranks of the police and 
to betterment of community relations. 

The event was noteworthy because of 
the fine people who arranged the dinner, 
and because of an excellent speech 
which has rung in my memory since that 
evening. 

It is a brief speech, but one which de- 
scribes well, from the policeman’s view- 
point, the reasons why our communities 
are fortunate to have the dedicated men 
in blue to protect them. 

The speaker was retired Deputy Police 
Chief John E. Winters, a 35-year-vet- 
eran of the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment. Chief Winters did significant work 
as head of the District Police Youth Aid 
Division, therefore, he can speak with 
some authority about the much-publi- 
cized problems of our youth today. 

Chief Winters retired last October, but 
has remained very active in his retire- 
ment by acting as a consultant to one of 
the large suburban police departments. 

His speech, The Badge Speaks,” fol- 
lows. It needs no explanation. It is a trib- 
ute to every man in this country who 
has ever worn a police badge—a symbol 
of authority which also carries with it 
the most awesome responsibility—the re- 
sponsibility for human life: 

THE BADGE SPEAKS 

Good Evening, Ladies and Gentlemen—I'm 
the police badge. Put the spotlight on me. 
That's it—and please keep that light always 
on me because I’m proud to play a part in the 
lives of the men who wear me. I am their 
symbol of authorized public service. 

Now we all know that badges don't talk 
but they command attention—and inasmuch 
as badges have no voice to speak, suppose 
I just glitter in the spotlight and think of 
what I would say if I could really talk. 

I'd start off by saying—it’s nice being with 
you—and then I'd reminisce a bit by saying 
that I remember the first time my wearer 
pinned me on his chest—he was mighty 
proud—and so was I, 

I know that men who wear badges have 
very little to say about their work—or their 
deeds. That’s why I would like to talk for 
them—and believe you me I could tell a lot 
of fine things that our police officers do in 
their everyday service to their communities. 

Les—I've seen them sweat—lI've heard 
them laugh—lI've seen them cry too—lI’ve 
listened as they prayed—and I've lived every 
second of every moment with them—every 
second of those sometimes anxious-long- 
long-moments. 

I've witnessed excitement—and murder. 
I've seen suicide. I've been with my wearer 
as he removed the injured or lifeless bodies 
of men—women—and children—from the 
twisted steel that was once an automobile. 

I’ve even felt their pulses—and heard their 
heartbeats—as they knelt to gently pick 
up a little child—lying on the pavement be- 
side a shattered bicycle. And many times— 
far too many times—I've seen girls and 
boys—barely in their teens—in trouble— 
marijuana — heroin — alcohol —a smoking 
gun—a knife—and the still form of a young 
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girl or young boy who didn’t stop before it 
was too late. 

Yes—I've heard and seen many amusing 
things too—but all of this goes with the 
everyday job of the officers who wear me. 
As I said—some of these reflections are 
humorous—but most of them are ghastly and 
gruesome—and they all play a part in the 
busy lives of my wearers. 

I know their devotion and loyalty. I sense 
the quiet resolve to maintain the peace— 
the determination to quell rebellion against 
law and order—their dedication to the per- 
formance of duty. And—though they may be 
maligned and vilified by some—for just 
doing their job—that job will be done. 

And I was just thinking tonight—that if 
we did not have these men and women of 
badges—serving law and order in your 
cities—your counties—your states—and your 
country—your loved ones—your property and 
homes—even your own lives—would be in 
constant peril. 

I am the emblem of constitutional gov- 
ernment—loved by the good—despised by 
the bad. So—if I could really talk—and I 
was asked to say a few words—I would first 
say that I am proud to play a part in the life 
of a police officer—and I’m humbly grateful 
for the untiring spirit—the undaunted cour- 
age of my wearer—and I would remember his 
prayer— 

Dear Saint Michael—Heaven’s glorious 
Commissioner of Police—who once so neatly 
and successfully cleared God's premises of all 
its undesirables—look with kindly and pro- 
fessional eye on your earthly force. 

Give us cool heads—stout hearts—hard 
punches—and uncanny flair for investiga- 
tion and wise judgment. 

Make us the terror of burglars—the friend 
of children and law-abiding citizens—kind 
to strangers—polite to bores—strict with 
lawbreakers—and impervious to temptation. 
In troubles and riots—give us sheer muscle 
without temper—and at court—give us love 
for truth and evidence without any thought 
of self. 

You know—dear Saint Michael—from your 
own experience with the devil—that a police- 
man's lot on earth is not always a happy 
one—but your sense of duty that so pleased 
God—your hard knocks that so surprised the 
devil—and your angelic self-control—give us 
inspiration. 

Make us as loyal to the law of God as we 
are particular about the law of the land. 

And—when we lay down our night sticks— 
enroll us in your heavenly force—where we 
will be as proud to guard the throne of God 
as we have been to guard the city of men. 
AMEN 


Thank you—Ladies and Gentlemen—and 
may God bless you and protect you and pre- 
pare you for the supersonic—rocket-studded 
heavens of tomorrow. 

Say—wouldn’t it be nice if badges could 
really talk? 


HORTON NOTES 25TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to acknowledge the debt which this 
country owes to the Women’s Army 
Corps, which yesterday marked its silver 
anniversary as a branch of the military 
service. 

During the first year of the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps’ existence as a 
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service, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, its first 
Director, addressed members of the 
WAAC’s first officer candidate class. She 
said: 

May 14th is a date already written into 
the history books of tomorrow. You have 
given up comfortable homes, highly paid 
positions, leisure. 


She told the new WAAC officers: 

You have taken off silk and put on khaki. 
And all for essentially the same reason—you 
have a debt and a date. A debt to democ- 
racy, a date with destiny. 


And the Women’s Army Corps has kept 
its date with destiny and has continued 
to pay its debt to democracy—from New 
Caledonia to Cairo, Casablanca to 
Chungking. 

As the WAC marks its 25th anniver- 
sary, its 10,000 officers and enlisted 
women are already writing new pages 
into its history. 

Since 1962, WAC’s have served side by 
side with our men in Vietnam. At pres- 
ent, there are 122 WAC officers, warrant 
officers, and enlisted women in Vietnam. 

From that May day in 1942 when the 
corps was formed, the WAC has closed 
ranks with the other branches of service 
to help defend our country. At one point 
in World War II, the WAC reached its 
peak strength of more than 99,000 mem- 
bers. Members of the corps were serving 
at the four corners of the globe when 
that conflict came to an end. 

In 1950, as the Korean conflict broke 
out, members of the WAC picked up the 
gauntlet and returned to service. It was 
during that period that the WAC was 
given a permanent home at Fort Mc- 
Clellan, Ala. 

The traditions begun 25 years ago are 
being maintained today in the WAC. 
Col. Elizabeth P. Hoisington was ap- 
pointed the seventh Director of the corps 
last year, and has the responsibility of 
leading the WAC into its second quarter 
century of service. 

I would like now to recount some of 
the history of the WAC. The annals of 
the service of the WAC are a fitting trib- 
ute to its greatness. 


THE BEGINNING 


The Honorable Edith Nourse Rogers, 
Congresswoman from Massachusetts, in- 
troduced the first bill to establish a wom- 
en’s auxiliary in May of 1941. On the 
14th of May 1942, Congress approved the 
creation of a Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps—WAAC. Two days later, Mrs. 
Oveta Culp Hobby executed the oath of 
office as the first Director of the WAAC. 

Five training centers were opened 
within a year—the first at Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa, in July 1942, under the 
command of Col. Don C. Faith, who later 
took command of the second at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., in December of that year. 
Col. Frank V. McCroskie took over at 
Fort Des Moines. The third was opened 
in January 1943 at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., 
under the command of Col. Hobart B. 
Brown. The fourth and fifth were opened 
in March 1943—the fourth at Fort Dev- 
ens, Mass., under the command of Col. 
William H. Craig and the fifth at Camp 
Ruston, La., under the commend of Col. 
John A. Hoag. 
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FROM AUXILIARY TO ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

As an auxiliary of the Army, the 
women who entered the WAAC had no 
military status. In January 1943, Mrs. 
Rogers introduced identical bills in both 
House of Congress to permit the enlist- 
ment and commissioning of women in the 
Army of the United States. On July 1, 
1943, President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt signed into law the legislation which 
changed the name of the corps to the 
Women’s Army Corps—WAC—and made 
it a part of the Army of the United States. 
Ninety days from the date of the Presi- 
dent’s signature the Women’s Army Aux- 
iliary Corps was to cease. On the 5th of 
July, Oveta Culp Hobby was adminis- 
tered the oath as the first Director, Wom- 
en’s Army Corps, with rank of colonel, 
AUS. 

OVERSEAS IN WORLD WAR IT 

Six months before military status for 
women was achieved, the first WAAC 
contingent arrived at Allied Forces Head- 
quarters in Algiers, North Africa. In July 
1943, the 1st WAAC Separate Battalion 
arrived in England. Three WAC’s joined 
Vice Adm. Lord Louis Mountbatten’s 
Southeast Asia Command in New Delhi, 
India, in October 1943. In November of 
that year a WAC platoon arrived in 
Caserta, Italy, and a month later another 
group arrived in Cairo, Egypt. January 
1944 marked the arrival of the first 
WAC'’s in the Pacific—they went to New 
Caledonia. In May 1944 the first con- 
tingent assigned to the southwest Pacific 
arrived in Sydney, Australia. LST’s 
landed WAC’s on the Normandy beach- 
head in July of 1944, and at the same 
time others were assuming duties in the 
China-Burma-India theater. The women 
of the Corps went where they were 
needed—to Oro Bay, to Hollandia, to 
Casablanca, to Chungking, and to 
Manila. 

THE END OF THE WAR 


With the surrender of Japan following 
closely upon the cessation of hostilities 
in Europe, it seemed that the women 
were no longer needed. In August 1945 
enlistments in the Women’s Army Corps 
were closed. The WAC schools and train- 
ing centers were closed. Then, in Febru- 
ary 1946, the War Department an- 
nounced a plan to utilize WAC’s until 
September 1946 to meet the critical 
shortage of skilled personnel. The Army 
also announced that the Chief of Staff 
had directed the preparation of legisla- 
tion to make the Women’s Army Corps 
a permanent part of the Army. Many 
women were eligible for discharge under 
the point system. By May of 1946 the 
strength of the Corps had dropped from 
a wartime high of more than 99,000 to 
about 21,500 and by October 1946, with 
the discharge criteria at zero, there were 
approximately 11,000 women on active 
duty. 

ty REGULAR ARMY STATUS 

On June 12, 1948, President Harry S. 
Truman signed into law the Women’s 
Armed Services Integration Act. In July 
of that year the first WAC enlisted in the 
Regular Army and in December the first 
WAC officers were appointed in the Reg- 
ular Army. Enlistments in the Women’s 
Army Corps, Regular Army, were opened 
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to civilians in September 1948 and on the 
4th of October, the Women’s Army Corps 
Training Center at Camp Lee, Va., was 
opened. 

THE KOREAN WAR 

With the beginning of the Korean 
conflict, women were again needed in 
greater numbers than in peacetime. In 
August 1950, voluntary recall of WAC 
enlisted reservists and company-grade 
WAC officers was initiated and in Sep- 
tember 1950, the involuntary recall of 
members of the Reserve was authorized. 
new WAC detachments were established, 
and those already in existence, particu- 
larly in the Far East, more than doubled 
in size as the women assumed duties in 
Japan and Okinawa in support of the 8th 
U.S. Army in Korea. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A WOMEN’S ARMY 
CORPS CENTER 

In 1950, the U.S. Army initiated action 
to establish a permanent center for the 
Women’s Army Corps. Fort McClellan, 
Ala., was selected, and in September 1954 
the center was dedicated by Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, then Chief of Staff 
of the Army. 

The center includes a headquarters 
with supporting personnel; a WAC train- 
ing battalion where newly enlisted 
women receive their 8 weeks of basic 
training; and a Women’s Army Corps 
School which trains enlisted clerical stu- 
dents, officer candidates and women who 
receive direct commissions from civilian 
life. A WAC officer career course is 
conducted once a year by the school. 
The commanding officer of the Women’s 
Army Corps Center and the commandant 
of the Women’s Army Corps School is 
Lt. Col. Elizabeth H. Branch. 

VIETNAM 


The first WAC officer was assigned to 
Vietnam in March 1962. The first two 
WAC advisers to the Republic of Viet- 
nam’s Women’s Armed Forces Corps ar- 
rived in Saigon in January 1965. Today 
there are 122 WAC officers, warrant offi- 
cers and enlisted women serving in the 
Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, 
and with the U.S. Army, Vietnam. A WAC 
detachment, located at Tan Son Nhut 
Air Base, just outside Saigon, was estab- 
lished in late 1966. 

THE CORPS TODAY 

The mission of the Women’s Army 
Corps is to provide for the assimilation 
and appropriate utilization within the 
U.S. Army of the volunteer womanpower 
of the Nation, with the exception of those 
women officers appointed in the Army 
Medical Service, and to constitute a 
nucleus of trained military women upon 
which the expansion of the Corps would 
be based in time of national emergency. 

The authorized strength of the Wom- 
en’s Army Corps is prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Army. However, by law, the 
authorized strength of the Women’s 
Army Corps of the Regular Army may 
not exceed 2 percent of the authorized 
strength of the entire Regular Army. 
There are today approximately 10,000 
officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
women on active duty. 

The Women’s Army Corps consists of 
a Director and such other commissioned 
officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
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women as are authorized by the Sec- 
retary of the Army. Col. Elizabeth P. 
Hoisington was appointed the seventh 
Director of the Women’s Army Corps in 
August 1966. 

WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS IN VIETNAM 

There are 122 members of the Wom- 
en’s Army Corps stationed in Vietnam. 
Of this number, 20 are commissioned of- 
ficers, 4 are warrant officers, and the re- 
maining 98 are primarily enlisted ste- 
nographers and clerk-typists, grades E-4 
through E-7. 

The first WAC officer, Maj. Anna M. 
Doering of Georgetown, Tex., went to 
Vietnam in March 1962. She served as a 
liaison officer and staff officer with the 
U.S. Army Element, Military Assistance 
Advisory Group—MAAG—Vietnam until 
March 1963. 

In 1964, the Republic of Vietnam asked 
to have women advisers assigned to assist 
in the formation, administration, and 
training of the Women’s Armed Forces 
Corps. One WAC officer and senior non- 
commissioned officer were selected for the 
assignment. In January 1965, Lt. Col. 
then major—Kathleen I. Wilkes of Cobb- 
town, Ga., and M. Sgt.—then sergeant 
first class—Betty Adams of Woodside, 
N.Y., arrived in Saigon to assume the 
advisory duties. Succeeding them 1 year 
later were Lt. Col. Judith Bennett of 
Corsicana, Tex., and 1st Sgt. Jane Szalo- 
bryt of Washington, N.J., who served for 
1 year, continuing the work begun by 
the first two advisers. Maj Frances V. 
Chaffin of Sierra Vista, Ariz. and 
Sfc. Mary E. Phillips of Los Angeles, 
Calif., are currently assigned as advisers 
to the Republic of Vietnam Women’s 
Armed Forces Corps. 

In 1965, General Westmoreland, Com- 
mander, Military Assistance Command, 
Vietnam, asked for qualified WAC officers 
to fill branch immaterial spaces on the 
staff of the command. He also asked for 
WAC enlisted stenographers. Shortly 
thereafter a group of staff officers and 
enlisted stenographers were on orders. 
As additional requests for WAC per- 
sonnel were received they were filled. As 
tours expired, replacements were fur- 
nished. 

In late 1966, and concurrently with a 
requirement for 90 enlisted clerk-typists, 
a WAC detachment was authorized at 
Headquarters, U.S. Army, Vietnam. Capt. 
Peggy E. Ready of Greenville, Miss., was 
selected to command the first WAC de- 
tachment in Vietnam and ist Sgt. Marion 
©. Crawford, of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
was named first sergeant. Three addi- 
tional women were assigned as unit 
cadre, and the first enlisted clerk-typists 
arrived in January 1967. 

The WAC officers, warrant officers, and 
enlisted stenographers who work in 
Saigon are billeted in hotels in that city 
which are used to house the military per- 
sonnel permanently assigned to that area. 

The WAC detachment, home of the 
clerk-typists who are all assigned for 
duty with Headquarters, U.S. Army, Viet- 
nam, is located at Tan Son Nhut Air 
Base just outside of Saigon. Members of 
the detachment live in quonset huts, 
which with feminine ingenuity have 
taken on the “homey look.” Brightly 
colored bedspreads, knickknacks, and 
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pictures from home, plus souvenirs from 
the local shops soften the rounded metal 
walls and the Government-issue beds. 
Grass, native plants, and trees are being 
cultivated with enthusiasm in the area 
around the huts. 

Duty begins on the average workday 
at 7:30 a.m. and ends about 7:30 p.m. 
The average workweek is 7 days long. 
Although spare time is not overly abun- 
dant, some of the women have put their 
otherwise idle hours to use by working 
with Vietnamese children, or teaching 
English to those who wish to learn; 
others by observing the sights and 
absorbing the culture of a foreign land. 
For just plain relaxation and social ac- 
tivities there are clubs and recreation 
facilities—and -there’s no shortage of 
escorts for the WAC’s in Vietnam. 


FINDLEY ON CHINA 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STEIGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the problem of our relationship 
with Communist China continues to vex 
and perplex the people of this country. 
There have been many views of what we 
should or should not do insofar as this 
situation is concerned, but few more 
thought provoking than those presented 
by my distinguished colleague from IIli- 
nois, PAuL FINDLEY, at a meeting of the 
Ripon Society at Harvard University on 
May 7. 

I frankly disagree with my colleague, 
but it seems to me to be very important 
that we constantly strive to have a free 
and open discussion on an issue of such 
major importance. The remarks of Mr. 
FrWDLETYW represent one view of this 
matter. 

For the information of my colleagues 
I submit the text of Congressman FIND- 
LEY’s speech at this point in the RECORD: 
PROPOSED: A New Open Door Poricy WITH 

CHINA 

“The reason for having diplomatic rela- 
tions (with China) is not to confer a com- 
pliment, but to secure a convenience.” (Win- 
ston Churchill, House of Commons, 1949.) 

On the afternoon of September 6, 1899, the 
United States Secretary of State, John Hay, 
transmitted to the United States Ambas- 
sador in Germany a diplomatic note. This 
communication, addressed to His German 
Majesty’s Government, concluded with the 
declaration that “the policy of the govern- 
ment of the United States is to seek a solu- 
tion which may bring about permanent 
safety and peace to China, preserve Chinese 
territorial and administrative entity, protect 
all rights guaranteed to friendly powers by 
treaty and international law, and safeguard 
for the world the principle of equal and im- 
partial trade with all parts of the Chinese 
Empire.” By 1900, the Hay Doctrine had been 
circulated to all United States Embassies and 
had become the basis for the so called “Open 
Door Policy”. For the next fifty years our 
foreign policy towards China was Officially 
proclaimed to be an open door. We pledged 
to observe China’s territorial integrity be- 
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cause, very simply, it was in our best interests 
to keep China from being cut up and colon- 
ized. American policy was to keep China open 
to all. 

That we did not actively promote or en- 
force the Open Door policy in the years fol- 
lowing 1899 is to our discredit. On occasion 
upon occasion, up to 1941, the United States 
gave lip service to the principles of the Open 
Door but failed to use the means necessary 
to implement the principles. Tragically and 
inevitably the Open Door policy ended. In 
April 1950, the last American consular and 
diplomatic personnel withdrew from main- 
land China and the United States embarked 
on a China policy which was the very antith- 
esis of the Open Door. Instead of striving 
for closer relations with China, the United 
States barred regular diplomatic relations, 
prohibited travel of Americans to China, 
placed a total embargo on trade, and cam- 
paigned to keep China out of the United 
Nations. 

Today the two giant nations of Occident 
and Orient seem to be on collision course. 
The principle of preserving Chinese terri- 
torial integrity has terminated in the realities 
of two Chinas. Pride in America’s moral lead- 
ership in China has been replaced by appre- 
hension about Chinese ideological influence 
in Asia. Political and propaganda warfare 
have replaced missionary and philanthropic 
activities. Neighborly dialogue has been 
supplanted by mutual denunciation. Historic 
friendship has been consummated in recip- 
rocal hostility. Each side has allowed the 
acrimony of the immediate postwar period to 
blind it to the insight of its opponent. On 
the horizon looms an everpresent chance of 
war. 


UNITED STATES MUST INSTITUTE DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


I strongly believe that the time has come 
for our country to alter its posture toward 
China. A change is especially urgent because 
the United States is now engaged in a bitter 
struggle in Vietnam. I propose that the 
United States seek diplomatic relations with 
China. Specifically, I urge that our country 
establish better communications with China 
by exchanging diplomatic, cultural, journal- 
istic, and tourist missions. At the same time, 
however, I urge that our objective continue 
to aim at checking military or subversive 
threats and pressures from China. I recom- 
mend, in other words, that we adopt a pro- 
gram of balance—that we balance our 
resistance to Chinese aggression with the 
encouragement of China’s peaceful par- 
ticipation in the world. 

A similar policy has been advocated by 
A. Doak Barnett of the East Asian Institute 
and a number of other scholars and analysts 
of foreign affairs. 

The time has come when we can no longer 
afford the luxury of isolationism. Nor can 
we wisely shape our actions on the basis of 
emotional attitudes. China has become a 
world power—a nuclear power. Tensions be- 
tween the United States and China are in- 
creasing and the danger of direct confronta- 
tion grows daily. Increasingly our conflict in 
Vietnam moves toward inviting that con- 
frontation. 

Therefore, I believe that it is in the na- 
tional interest of the United States to im- 
prove communications with China. It is to 
our advantage to know about China and vice 
versa, and there is a real danger of further 
delay in establishing those communications. 

Furthermore, I believe that it is entirely 
appropriate for the Republican Party to in- 
augurate a re-examination and re-evaluation 
of our China policy. Our party is in the midst 
of a new era of positivism; we are rebuilding 
and reshaping our party toward affirmative 
and productive goals. I can think of no more 
important question which demands our at- 
tention than that of China. 
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RATIONALE OF OUR CHINA POLICY NO LONGER 
VALID 

In some respects our present policy toward 
China is understandable. The first half of 
the twentieth century hardly prepared the 
United States to deal with a hostile, unified 
China under Communist rule. Before World 
War II, we had considered ourselves the 
guardian-protector of China, the “backward 
child”. Embittered and disillusioned with the 
victory of Mao Tse-tung, we proclaimed to 
the world that we would not only contain 
China, but isolate her. 

Perhaps at first this policy was reasonable 
and correct. The Korean War dramatically 
revealed how brutal Chinese military power 
could be. China drew closer to the Soviet 
Union and became a serious threat to the 
Stability of the Far East. To quarantine 
China at that time, to encircle her with 
the Seventh Fleet and to isolate her from 
diplomatic, cultural and commercial con- 
tact appeared feasible. 

We withdrew our diplomatic representa- 
tion in China. When representatives of Com- 
munist China claimed China’s seat in the 
United Nations, we successfully resisted the 
claim. 

We justified our refusal to recognize Mao’s 
government on several bases, but the most 
important one was that we believed the re- 
gime would not last. The Department of 
State said, on August 11, 1958: 

“The United States holds the view that 
Communism's rule in China is not permanent 
and that it one day will pass. By withhold- 
ing diplomatic recognition from Peiping it 
seeks to hasten that passing.” 

In that same statement, however, even 
while predicting that Communism would 
pass, the State Department hastened to add 
that: “It is true that there is no reason 
to believe that the Chinese regime is on the 
verge of collapse.“ 

By 1963, we no longer claimed that the 
Communist control of the mainland would 
pass. Instead, Assistant Secretary of State 
Roger Hilsman enunciated a new policy 
when he declared on December 18, 1963, that 
“evolutionary forces” were at work in the 
Peking government which would moderate 
it. The fatal weakness in this new policy is 
that it substitutes the unproven but sup- 
posed force of history for a plan of action. 

There is no longer reason to accept the 
hope of dissolution or moderation as a ra- 
tionale for isolating China. Despite our closed 
door policy, Peking, in the last 17 years, has 
defied Moscow, conducted increasingly active 
diplomacy in Asia, Africa, and Europe, and 
exploded its first nuclear devices. The 
Chinese population is in a period of political 
upheavel, true, but there is no evidence of ef- 
fective organized non-Communist opposition 
to the regime. Today, 17 years after coming to 
power, Communists exercise effective and 
ruthless control over the mainland. 

Our present policy of isolation has also 
been perpetuated on the assumption that 
China is blocking normalization of relations. 
We are not isolating China; she is isolating 
herself! This is only partly true, but regard- 
less of who is isolating whom, the effects are 
the same. Two world powers are not speaking 
to each other, and as a result citizens of both 
countries have distorted pictures of each 
other. But there are evidences that China 
has not entirely isolated herself. From 1955 
through 1957, China advanced some pro- 
posals for “relaxing tensions” between China 
and the United States. The bilateral, ambas- 
sadorial level talks initiated at that time in 
Geneva and now held in Warsaw were begun 
at the request of the Chinese government, 
not at our request. These talks bore some 
fruitful results; they led to the agreement 
which secured the release of several Ameri- 
cans held prisoner in China. While these 
conferences at first improved communica- 
tions, they have over the years deteriorated 
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in significance because of the rigid formality 
of the participants. At the Geneva con- 
ferences the Chinese also proposed an ex- 
change of newsmen, but the United States 
rejected these suggestions. 


ISOLATION OF CHINA HAS NOT WORKED 


By whatever yardstick one uses, the Ameri- 
can policy of isolating China has not worked. 
Communist control has continued. And 
China has not remained isolated from the 
rest of the world, 

All majors powers with the exeception of 
West Germany now recognize the govern- 
ment in Peking. A few countries have refused 
to exchange ambassadors with China because 
of our policy, but Burma, Cambodia, France, 
India, Laos, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Pakistan, Sweden and the United Kingdom 
recognize China. Five NATO countries main- 
tain ambassadorial relations with Peking 
Five SEATO nations and protocol states 

China; six do not. Not a single one 
of our major allies has publicly pledged it- 
self to the defense of Formosa, 

In other words, despite our persistent 
efforts to influence others, we have failed 
to obtain support for an indispensable 
aspect of our China policy. 

The number of countries supporting the 
admission of China to the United Nations 
has grown steadily. By 1950 only one-third 
of the members voted in favor of the rep- 
resentation of China by the Communists, 
By 1965, 50 percent of the members voting 
had voted in favor of Peking’s claim. 

Nor has our closed door policy effectively 
isolated China from trading with the non- 
Communist countries. By 1965 China con- 
ducted roughly two-thirds of her total trade 
with non-Communist countries. 

And finally, China, in spite of our attempt 
at isolation, has increased her social, cul- 
tural and political intercourse with other 
countries. China’s role in numerous Afro- 
Asian conferences, meetings and exchanges, 
the steady stream of visitors to China, and 
the frequent tours of Chinese leaders to 
other capitals further indicate that China 
is not withering in isolation. 

It would appear, therefore, that the policy 
of containing China by isolating her, has 
not proved workable. And few spokesmen 
now claim otherwise. But at the same time 
a sizable opposition to communication with 
China exists. The China problem and what 
should be done about it has been a hotly 
debated subject for 17 years. A number of 
frequently advanced arguments against 
diplomatic relations with China exist and 
they deserve attention. 


THE CHINA DEBATE: ISSUES AND ANSWERS 


Diplomatic relations with China would 
imply approval of the Communist govern- 
ment. A well established principle of inter- 
national law stipulates that maintaining 
diplomatic representatives with a govern- 
ment does not in any way imply approval 
of the country’s form of government. Such 
an interchange merely recognizes the fact 
that the government is in effective control 
of the country. Thomas Jefferson, as Secre- 
tary of State, laid down the principle that 
a general de facto government of any coun- 
try would be recognized, so long as “it ac- 
tually controlled the country” and had rea- 
sonable prospects of permanency. This view 
was also recognized by John Foster Dulles 
in his book WAR AND PEACE. Not until 
Woodrow Wilson’s administration was this 
concept of international law changed into 
a policy in which we exchanged diplomats 
only with those countries whose govern- 
ments or internal policies we approved. 

China is an immoral government. Abso- 
lutely. And the serious crimes of China, such 
as genocide and aggression deserve our con- 
demnation. But again, diplomatic represen- 
tation is one thing; moral condemnation 
another. 
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Diplomatie relations with China would 
seriously weaken the position of Nationalist 
China, a dependable ally of the United States. 
What are our commitments to Formosa? We 
have no standing legal obligation to con- 
tinue to recognize Formosa as the true gov- 
ernment of mainland China. Nor do we have 
a commitment to assist the Nationalists to 
return to the mainland. We are committed 
to defend Formosa, and this commitment 
we certainly must honor. 

Our defense commitment to Formosa is a 
symbol of our resistance to Communist ag- 
gression. As such it is against our national 
interest to abandon in any way the defense 
of Formosa. Formosa has been integrated 
into the Pacific Defense Area System of sup- 
ply lines, maintenance facilities, and deploy- 
ment plans; by guaranteeing the protection 
of Formosa, we strengthen our ability to 
protect Japan, Korea and the Philippines. 

We cannot be a part of any agreement 
which would abandon the island of Formosa 
to China in return for diplomatic represen- 
tation with China. Nor can we exclude For- 
mosa from the United Nations General As- 
sembly in order to admit Peking. The 
credibility of our commitments everywhere 
would be seriously weakened if we back- 
tracked on our obligation to Formosa. But 
our obligation to Formosa is purely de- 
fensive. 

Diplomatic exchange would strengthen 
Communist China. As we have previously 
discussed, China is already strong. In spite 
of our present policies, the Communists have 
achieved more power and authority in China 
than any government in hundreds of years. 
In 17 years isolation has caused neither the 
collapse or moderation of the Communist 
government in China, and there is no evi- 
dence to suggest it will achieve better results 
in the future. 

Diplomatic interchange would weaken the 
resistance of non-Communist Asian states. 
A number of non-Communist Asian states— 
India, Pakistan, Burma, Cambodia and 
Laos—already have diplomatic relations with 
Peking. If the United States extends diplo- 
matic recognition to China, why would this 
expose these countries to any greater danger 
of subversion? Has Cambodia, Burma, or 
Pakistan been weakened politically because 
it has an embassy in Peking? 

We are not proposing to recognize the 
Pathet Lao in Laos or North Korea or North 
Vietnam, which would, of course, weaken the 
legitimate objective of unification in those 
countries. 

What protects the Asian countries against 
Chinese aggression, of course, is our system 
of alliances and bases in Asia which are the 
tangible evidence of our continuing commit- 
ment to defend their territorial integrity. 
United States diplomatic relations with 
China would not endanger these countries 
any more than our diplomatic representation 
in the Soviet Union weakens Germany, Tur- 
key, or Iran. 

Our present policy toward China has be- 
come blind and unrealistic—in fact, ostrich- 
like. None of its original objectives has been 
achieved. It is marked by unbroken failure. 
It has neither driven the Communists from 
the “gates of heavenly peace” nor prevented 
diplomatic, political and commercial ties 
with the outside world. In 1967, there are I 
believe, a number of compelling reasons why 
we should seek to improve communication 
with China by commencing diplomatic rela- 
tions. I would like to discuss several of these 
with you. 


UNITED STATES NEEDS INFORMATION ABOUT 
CHINA 


There is an urgent need for better knowl- 
edge of the internal situation in China. For 
the past 17 years, our information about 
China has been gathered largely by refugee 
reports, reading Peking wall posters and U-2 
flights. Obviously the margin of error for 
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miscalculation and mistaken assumptions on 
our part is indeed great. Because we have 
relied on second hand reports and observa- 
tions, the United States has been on the 
outside of every major political development 
in China since 1949. Our closed door policy 
prevented our knowing much about or accu- 
rately assessing the Hundred Flowers Cam- 
paign, the Commune System, the invasions 
of Tibet, the Sino-Soviet split, the border 
war with India, and the development of a 
nuclear weapon. 

First hand diplomatic representation is es- 
sential if we are to understand adequately 
what is taking place in that country. A day 
of personal observation in Peking would 
yield more information than a year of sec- 
ond hand guessing by “China watchers” in 
Hong Kong. There is no substitute for the 
eyewitness account; a U-2 plane flying at 
40,000 feet cannot get political, cultural and 
economic information. 

Of course, Western diplomats are not go- 
ing to be allowed to roam at will throughout 
a Communist country, but much informa- 
tion could be obtained through regular dip- 
lomatic channels. 

The success of our China policy is in direct 
ratio to the accuracy of our information. It is 
also in our national interest that the Chi- 
nese have a better understanding of our 
country. The next generation of Chinese 
leaders—based on present membership in 
the Central Committee—will include only 
one educated in our country. Only 12 percent 
of these prospective Chinese leaders have 
ever visited the West. We badly need to offer 
the Chinese a clearer view of ourselves and 
of our intentions. The Chinese, for example, 
may well be encouraging the North Viet- 
namese and Viet Cong to continue the war 
in Vietnam because they are convinced that 
foreign policy in this country is greatly in- 
fluenced by street demonstrators, and by 
speeches by Reverend Martin Luther King 
and the Junior Senator from New York. 


BETTER COMMUNICATIONS MIGHT PREVENT WAR 


The establishment of diplomatic relations 
with China might reduce the chance of an 
accidental war. The United States and China 
are both nuclear powers. Once nations find 
themselves in a position of mutual antago- 
nism, each tends to misinterpret actions of 
the other. This tendency is probably ag- 
gravated in direct ratio to the level of mutu- 
al misinformation. In such a case, “neither 
country wants war,” explained General 
Douglas MacArthur, “but the constant ac- 
celeration of preparation may well, without 
specific intent, ultimately produce a spon- 
taneous combustion.” 

I am fearful this could be the case in the 
present Sino-American confrontation. Does 
for example, China fully appreciate and rec- 
ognize our capacity for nuclear response? 
In the absence of first hand information, can 
the Chinese predict accurately what we can 
do in crisis? 

“Major powers,” Henry Kissinger, the for- 
eign-policy expert, has written, “must be 
able to inform one another.” Certainly two 
nations heavily armed and mutually hostile 
have a pressing need for information and 
communication. 

We must commence diplomatic communi- 
cations with China, because present require- 
ments for information grant us no choice 
nor time for delay. 

By establishing diplomatic relations with 
Peking, we may possibly open the way for a 
normalization of other relationships. Hope- 
fully, communication with the Chinese may, 
in time, accrue several additional benefits. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS COULD YIELD 
MODERATION 
Diplomatic relations with Peking may 
provide us with the opportunity to induce 
the Chinese to be more moderate and more 
accommodating. If China can be graduaily 
brought into the world community, if the 
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isolation of her leaders can be reduced, if 
the next generation of leaders can be better 
informed about the United States, then per- 
haps China will become more moderate. Of 
course, this improvement is by no means 
guaranteed. 

“It is highly doubtful,” Doak Barnett, the 
knowledgeable China expert, has written, 
“that deliberate treatment of Communist 
China as an ‘outlaw’ nation is likely to make 
it more amenable to the idea of honoring its 
agreements. On the contrary, it can be 
argued that, if the Chinese Communists are 
brought increasingly into the community of 
nations, and into relationships regulated by 
international law, possibly this might sub- 
ject them increasingly to pressures which 
might help induce them to honor their in- 
ternational agreements to a greater extent 
than at present.” 

There is evidence that our present policy 
of isolation is playing into the hand of the 
hardliners. Those elements in the Chinese 
leadership which argue that China should be 
more moderate, more accommodating are 
blocked because the Maoist group can point 
a finger at us and declare, See, the United 
States does not want to improve relations 
with us. Americans are not even interested 
in having diplomatic relations with us.” 

And there are evidences that forces of mod- 
eration are at work within China. China’s 
reckless and aggressive foreign policy has 
been under local attack for at least seven 
years. Opposition to the government's hard- 
line has reached into the highest leadership 
of the government and the army. Even Mao 
has proclaimed that his enemies have “ac- 
tively advocated the liquidation of struggle 
in our relations with imperialism (meaning 
the United States).” He further admitted 
that some Chinese leaders have favored es- 
tablishing normal relations with the West. 

So there are elements—important ele- 
ments—in China that are urging negotiation 
and even accommodation with the United 
States. Lo Juiching, for example, a former 
Army Chief of Staff and a member of the 
Party secretariat, recently argued that China 
must moderate its aggressiveness towards the 
outside world and concentrate on improving 
the conditions of its people. Lo Juiching has 
openly called for negotiations and agree- 
ments with the United States and other “im- 
perialist” countries, and his efforts, to some 
degree, have been supported by Yu Hslu, the 
vice governor of Shantung Province, and Wu 
Han, the vice mayor of Peking. 

Of course, this interpretation of the situa- 
tion in China is inevitably speculative. All 
assumptions about the motives and inten- 
tions of China’s leaders, who do not have to 
justify their actions in public, must neces- 
sarily be based on what can be extracted 
from the Communist press and other indi- 
rect sources, But there remains the faint pos- 
sibility that communication with China 
might afford us the opportunity to guide 
policy in a direction more beneficial to us. 

A more tangible and immediate benefit of 
establishment of diplomatic relations with 
China would be the removal of an unneces- 
sary irritant in our relations with our NATO 
and SEATO allies. So serious was this irri- 
tant in 1961, that one informed writer com- 
mented: The Anglo-American difference on 
this question (relations with China) is re- 
garded as creating the worst break between 
the Allies since the Suez crisis in 1956.” 

NEGOTIATION MIGHT RELEASE PRISONERS 

Today four Americans are held prisoner in 
Peking. One in this group, Air Force Captain 
Phillip Smith of Roodhouse, Illinois, is one 
of my constituents. I am most hopeful that 
institution of communication with China 
might further negotiations for the safe re- 
turn of him and the others. After all, we 
negotiated the release from Peking of 40 
Americans with the settlement of the Korean 
War. 
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ADMISSION TO U.N. IS A SEPARATE ISSUE 


It is not my purpose here today to discuss 
the issue of admitting China to the United 
Nations. The question of the terms of repre- 
sentation of China in the United Nations is 
involved and complex. It is a sizable problem 
requiring additional investigation and eval- 
uation. Certainly any conditions of member- 
ship for China should include a guaranteed 
seat for Formosa in the General Assembly, 
and a release of alien prisoners now held by 
the Communists. But the specific arrange- 
ments for admission must be worked out by 
the principals involved. China’s terms for 
joining the United Nations—such as an evac- 
uation of Formosa—are unrealistic, against 
our national interests, and, therefore, unac- 
ceptable. 

We have a long way to go before we can 
reasonably expect to see China in the United 
Nations. But I do agree with the observation 
made by the late John Foster Dulles that 
were we to have diplomatic relations with 
China, it would help to pave the way for 
eventual membership in the United Nations. 


FIRST STEPS TO IMPROVING RELATIONS WITH 
CHINA 


We can, however, easily begin to improve 
our communications with China. Here are 
the first logical steps: 

1, Exchange ambassadors or ministers. 

2. Exchange journalists, cultural delega- 
tions and tourists, if the proper guarantees 
of safety can be secured. 

8. Set forth conditions under which we 
will withdraw objection to Peking’s admis- 
sion to the United Nations. 


MUST NOT EXPECT UNREALISTIC RESULTS 


It would be a mistake to assume that estab- 
lishing diplomatic relations with China will 
alter her basic aims and methods overnight, 
or even that her international dealings will 
take on the amenity of her performance at 
the Bandung Conference. 

It is not even expected that China is pre- 

to make a diplomatic agreement at 
this time. But I contend that the offering of 
a new Open Door Policy—whether anything 
comes of it or not—is in our national interest. 

It would be foolhardy to assume we need 
only make a few friendly acts and wise 
decisions to achieve a broad transformation 
of China. We are not going to be able to 
“join hands and walk together out of the 
valley of darkness into the new dawn of 
world peace and brotherhood” simply by ex- 
changing ambassadors. We cannot kiss Mao, 
the ugly frog, and have him turn into a 
prince charming. He is, I am afraid, really 
incapable of such a transformation. 


CONTAINMENT AND CONTACT 


But we must achieve a balance—a balance 
of containment and contact. We must con- 
tinue to contain China militarily, but not 
isolate her diplomatically. We must continue 
to oppose China’s aggression and political 
subversion—her instigated “Wars of National 
Liberation.” At the same time we must work 
towards better understanding with the peo- 
ple of China to establish policies which are 
aimed at bringing her into the community 
of nations. 

We must, as you proposed recently, “bear 
the shield of containment in one hand at the 
same time that we proffer the olive branch 
of peace with the other.” 

There are few blacks and whites in foreign 
policy. Few questions lend themselves to a 
simple yes or no. For 17 years, the China 
problem has clouded our foreign policy pro- 
posals, discussions and actions. We have 
waited 17 years for the China problem either 
to solve itself or to go away. We can no longer 
afford to pretend that China does not exist. 

In my judgment, the arguments for better 
communication with China clearly outweigh 
those against. Any reason for isolation of 
China is no longer valid. It is vital to our na- 
tional interest that we make possible a better 
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flow of information and knowledge between 
the two countries. 

By substituting a new Open Door policy 
for the closed one, we act to meet the press- 
ing need of stability in the Far East and re- 
duce the threat of China to her neighbors 
and to us. 

It would be the logical first step toward 
permanent peace and safety in East Asia, 
On each previous occasion in modern history 
when instability threatened the Far East, 
Republicans responded. Among them—John 
Hay, Theodore Roosevelt, Henry Stimson, 
Dwight Eisenhower, John Foster Dulles. Will 
we measure up to this challenge? 


As a member of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, Mr. FINDLEY’S 
comments are a valuable addition to that 
“sifting and winnowing” process by 
which sound judgments are made in our 
country. 

The Baltimore Sun of May 9, 1967, 
stated, in commenting on the speech: 


. . . the Illinois Republican has joined an 
impressive company of Americans in both 
political parties who are looking for ways to 
bring about a more stable—and peaceful— 
Far East. 


I include the full text of the Sun edi- 
torial at this point in the Recorp: 
FINDLEY ON CHINA 


A speech by Representative Findley of Il- 
linois finding that our “closed door” policy 
toward Communist China has failed and urg- 
ing the Republican party to reconsider its 
position on China deserves attention. Mr. 
Findley, a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee and chairman of a special House 
Republican committee on NATO and the At- 
lantic Community, is known as a “hard- 
liner” on communism, His argument, made 
in a speech Sunday evening before the Ripon 
Society at Harvard University, was advanced 
in terms of the long-range interest first of 
the United States and, second, of the the Re- 
publican party. Thus he said: 

“The time has come when we can no longer 
afford the luxury of isolationism. Nor can 
we wisely shape our actions on the basis of 
emotional attitudes. China has become a 
world power—a nuclear power. Tensions be- 
tween the United States and China are in- 
creasing and the danger of direct confronta- 
tion grows daily. Increasingly our conflict in 
Vietnam moves toward inviting that con- 
frontation. 

Therefore, I believe that it is in the national 
interest of the United States to improve com- 
munications with China. It is to our sd- 
vantage to know about China and vice versa, 
and there is a real danger of further delay 
in establishing those communications. 

Furthermore, I believe that it is entirely 
appropriate for the Republican party to in- 
augurate a reexamination and reevaluation 
of our China policy. Our party is in the midst 
of a new era of positivism; we are rebuilding 
and reshaping our party toward affirmative 
and productive goals. I can think of no more 
important question which demands our at- 
tention than that of China.” 

Mr. Findley knows as well as anyone else 
that the present Government in Peking, pre- 
occupied with its own power struggle and 
daily denouncing the United States as well 
as the Soviet Union, is unlikely very soon to 
agree to this proposal for diplomatic recogni- 
tion and an exchange of ambassadors, 
journalists, cultural delegations and tourists, 
and also for a discussion of conditions under 
which the United States would withdraw its 
opposition to Peking's admission to the 
United Nations. 

But as the Congressman suggested, this 
need not prevent the United States from re- 
vising its policy. “For seventeen years,” he 
said, the China problem has clouded our 
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foreign policy proposals, discussions and ac- 
tions. We have waited seventeen years for 
the China problem either to solve itself or go 
away. We can no longer afford to pretend 
that China does not exist.” Mr. Findley’s 
speech, of course, cannot be expected to 
cause Chairman Mao to jump at the chance 
of better relations with the United States. 
But the Illinois Republican has joined an 
impressive company of Americans in both 
political parties who are looking for ways 
to bring about a more stable—and peaceful— 
Far East. 


DAIRY IMPORTS MUST BE 
CURTAILED 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STEIGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, for the information of my col- 
leagues, I submit as part of my remarks 
my testimony before the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission today on the subject of curtail- 
ing dairy imports: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM A. 
STEIGER BEFORE THE U.S. TARIFF COMMIS- 
ston, May 15, 1967, REGARDING DAIRY PROD- 
UCT IMPORTS 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Commission, 
I am William A. Steiger, Member of Con- 
gress from the 6th District of the State of 
Wisconsin. 

I have come here today to urge immediate 
action by this Commission to stem the flow 
of dairy product imports that is having a 
disastrous effect on the economy of the dairy 
farmers of Wisconsin and the nation, 

The signs of a suffering farm economy are 
all to evident. The cost/price squeeze that 
is afflicting our nation’s agri-business has 
resulted in a parity ratio of 72, the lowest 
ratio recorded since 1934. 

As of January 1, 1967 the number of dairy 
cattle on U.S. farms dropped 5 percent from 
the same month a year ago. The total 
15,201,000, was the lowest number reported 
since 1893 and marks the thirteenth year 
that this number has decreased. 

Farm population has declined an average 
of about 5% annually since 1960. In 1966, 
11.6 million persons lived on farms in rural 
areas of the United States, down from 15.6 
million in 1960. 

One of the least noticed and most signifi- 
cant figures shows that the average age of 
the farmer has risen from 48.8 years in 1959 
to 49.7 years in 1964. While we are attracting 
younger men to industry as well as govern- 
ment .. the average age of the farmer has 
increased, 

While prices that farmers are receiving 
are continuing to go down from their 1966 
highs (milk down 10%), prices that farm- 
ers are paying keep going up (feed up 6%, 
trucks, autos, tractors up 2%, and machinery 
up 4% during the same period.) 

Total farm debt last year went up 10%, 
an average of over $1200 increased indebted- 
ness per farm. 

The number of farms operating in the 
United States in 1966 dropped 4 percent 
from the previous year, and the Department 
of Agriculture now predicts 82,000 more 
farms will be wiped out in 1967. 

While estimated annual personal income 
from nonagricultural sources rose 8% from 
the March 1966 rate to the March 1967 rate, 
estimated annual personal income from 
farming dropped 16%—as reported in the 
April 1967 issue of Economic Indicators pre- 
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pared by the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisors. 

What do these figures mean for our na- 
tion? What do they mean for our farmers? 

Our nation’s agri-business is at a cross- 
roads. Indications are that we may lose two- 
thirds of our farmers during the coming 
years. Such a loss has serious implications. 
On the one hand we are endeavoring to help 
feed that part of our world that is not at 
this point capable of feeding itself, while 
on the other hand we face the loss of mil- 
lions of our farmers and thus run the risk 
of not maintaining our own production. 

Those of us who are presenting testimony 
are not asking you to solve the farm problem. 
That is a difficult and complex task and will 
take far more than limitations on dairy im- 
ports to accomplish. 

What we are asking is that you assist the 
farmer, that you do everything you are em- 
powered to do by helping to give the nation’s 
farmers an even break. 

I have outlined for you the cost/price 
squeeze, At this point I would like to in- 
clude as part of my testimony a chart show- 
ing the amount of dairy imports for the last 
10 years compared to the amount of domestic 
production for those same years. 


U.S. milk production, milk imports (whole 
milk equivalent), and imports as a percent 
of production, 1957-66 


Change U.S. milk Imports 
Milk in pro- | imports asa 
Year produc- | duction | (whole | percent 
tion m milk of U.S. 
previous * produc- 
year ent) tion 
Millions | Millions | Millions | Percent 
of pounds | of pounds | of pounds 
1957 124, 628 —2³2 661 0.53 
1958. 123, 220 —1, 408 507 41 
1959. d 121, 989 —1, 231 578 47 
1960. 123,109 | +1,120 604 40 
1961. — .. 125,707 | 2, 598 700 56 
1962. --| 126,251 +544 900 71 
—1, 049 900 72 
+1, 765 800 63 
—2,794 900 72 
—3, 943 2, 800 2.33 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture: (a) Dairy 
Situation, March 1967, p. 11; (b) Dairy Situation, Sep- 
tember 1966, p. 11; and (c) table, “Dairy products: 
Imports and established import quotas, United States, 
calendar years 1961-66." 

The 1966 figures shown here are partic- 
ularly important. While the farmers this 
year are faced with an overabundance, a 
supply that is outstripping demand, last year 
the situation was reversed. Milk production 
was down and cheese prices were up. When 
the farmer was provided with an opportunity 
to improve his standing, to perhaps increase 
his income and repay some of his debts, the 
President raised cheddar cheese import 
limits by nearly a million pounds for the 
last three months of fiscal year 1966. He also 
directed this Commission to consider boost- 
ing total cheddar cheese imports for fiscal 
year 1967 by almost 6 million pounds. That 
report, incidentally, has not been made avail- 
able to Members of the Congress and it is 
impossible for me to estimate what it con- 
tains. However, I would imagine it contained 
the information the Commssion was directed 
to find—a recommendation for increased im- 
ports. May I take this opportunity to renew 
my request that the report of this Commis- 
sion completed 1 year ago be released to the 
public and the Congress. 

In addition to the additional imports the 
President requested, we imported billions of 
pounds of non-quota dairy products. The 
chart I have included in my testimony shows 
very clearly that in 1966 the Administration 
and this Commission helped to depress the 
farm economy by allowing almost 3 billion 
pounds of whole milk equivalent to enter 
this country. Most of this, I might add, was 
the non-quota type of imports—the type 
that evades our quotas through deception. 
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While our 1966 domestic milk production 
declined from 1965 by almost 4 billion 
pounds, we imported almost 3 billion pounds 
of whole milk equivalent, Doesn’t this seem 
more than a little inequitable and, frankly, 
ridiculous? For years we have accused the 
farmer of overproduction, of producing him- 
self right off of his farm, and then in 1966 
the farmer cuts back production and what 
was done to help him—we imported almost as 
much as he had reduced his production. 

Since 1964, our domestic milk production 
has dropped over 6 billion pounds, or 5.3%. 
During that same period, our imports have 
increased over 300% and the amount of im- 
ports as a percentage of domestic production 
has increased almost 400%. It is this situa- 
tion which cannot be tolerated and it is this 
situation to which I ask you to address your 
attention. 

United States agri-business will probably 
never have its “golden era” as long as we 
continue to allow imports to bypass our 
quotas, as long as we allow the present loop- 
holes to exist. The plain, hard cold facts are 
that unless our domestic agriculture is given 
an opportunity to experience that “golden 
era,” we will never be able to help feed that 
part of the world that cannot feed itself nor 
will we do as well in feeding ourselves, 

I think it is significant that according to 
recent estimates, from the date that a num- 
ber of my colleagues and I asked the Presi- 
dent to make public the previous Tariff Com- 
mission report to this date (May 15) , 600 mil- 
lion pounds of milk equivalent have entered 
this country, most of it as non-quota im- 
ports. This amount of dairy imports repre- 
sents twice as much as the entire production 
of all of the agriculture in the State of Iowa 
during the month of January. 

I ask you today to move as quickly on this 
matter as you can. It is imperative that 
action be taken quickly to help the dairy 
farmer. Let us not forget that the minute 
these hearings were called, the importers of 
foreign dairy products started to stockpile 
and they will continue to stockpile at an 
ever increasing rate until this Commission 
makes its recommendations, Thus, by calling 
a hearing to study reductions in imports, we 
have encouraged an immediate increase in 
imports. 

I urge you, Mr. Chairman, and the mem- 
bers of this Commission, to do your work 
diligently and end these hearings at the 
earliest possible time with a recommenda- 
tion for reducing the amount of imports and 
plugging the loopholes in our present law. 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear and 
your thoughtful consideration of my testi- 
mony. 


WELFARE—FOREIGN 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Ray McHugh, the Washington bureau 
chief of the Copley News Service, is 
presently on an extensive tour of Eu- 
rope, and in classical journalistic style is 
reporting his observations. I was in- 
trigued by the following weekend article 
from Amsterdam which might well be 
pondered and compared to problems we 
face on the American scene. 

WELFARE—FOREIGN 
(By Ray McHugh) 

AMSTERDAM.—Willy Puls is a good-looking 
young man who’ll make a future wherever 
he goes. He’s going to Uganda in Africa. 
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“I’m studying Swahili right now.“ said 
Willy who already speaks four languages. 
I've signed a contract with an Italian com- 
pany and I’ll be going out in August.” 

For busy, bustling, booming Holland, Willy 
presents a troublesome challenge. Despite 
the apparent prosperity, the well-ordered 
Dutch life, cradle-to-the-grave social bene- 
fits, Dutchmen are finding that something 
has gone out of their lives. 

J call it excitement, opportunity, the 
chance to prove myself,” said Willy. 

“I call it ambition,” said a leading Dutch 
merchant who controls a fleet of ships. 

Willy puts his language ability to work as 
a guide on the glass-top tourist boats that 
ply Amsterdam's picturesque canals and har- 
bor every day. He’s good and he makes good 
money—sometimes more than $150 a week. 
He has studied the past glories of Amsterdam 
and it shows when he describes the 17th cen- 
tury merchant palaces that line the canals 
and testify to the days when the Dutch flag 
waved over New York and colonies around 
the world. 

Perhaps Willy studied his history too well. 

“There isn’t much left to excite a young 
man here today,” he said. A lot of my 
friends don’t even bother to look around. 
They just take a job, settle into the routine 
and let the years roll by.” 

Willy’s description is an apt one. With 12 
million people crowded into an area the 
size of Pennsylvania, the sensible Dutch 
created one of the most government-regulat- 
ed Democracies in the world. 

With land and jobs at a premium, Holland 
has combined a fantastic postwar recovery 
with an equally unbridled experiment in 
socialism. The price of rents, food, utilities, 
household appliances, even theater tickets is 
set by the government. Many prices are kept 
low through subsidy programs supported by 
heavy taxes. 

Wages and profits also are controlled al- 
though not always successfully. 

At a quick glance, a visitor might decide 
that Holland has found the secret to the 
good life. A closer look indicates some per- 
plexing problems. 

Prices are mounting steadily and are gen- 
erally on a par with those in the United 
States. A wage barrier held until 1964. 

The government had pleaded for and won 
trades union cooperation on the grounds that 
a patriotic national belt-tightening was all 
that would rebuild World War II damage and 
develop an industrial complex that would 
offset the loss of such rich colonies as Indo- 
nesia. 

In 1964, however, wages went up 15 per 
cent. In 1965 another 11 per cent was added 
and in 1966 about 8 per cent. 

While agriculture and commerce continue 
to be the country’s biggest guilder-earners, 
industry is moving up fast and as it expands 
it creates urban problems that have Holland's 
state planners hard pressed. 

A mammoth building program that is cre- 
ating garden apartment complexes around 
Amsterdam can't keep pace with the de- 
mand of workers anxious to escape the old 
city’s second-rate areas. 

The controls on housing, jobs, prices and 
salaries also have brought some disillusion- 
ment with the theories of planned economies, 

Socialists lost heavily in the last Dutch 
elections and a new cabinet is noticeably 
right-of-center, although it is too soon to 
judge the course it will follow. 

Dutch politicians are particularly dis- 
turbed about their younger generation. The 
decision of a promising boy like Willy Puls is 
hard to accept. Even harder is the growing 
number of young beatniks who roam Am- 
sterdam without any apparent purpose. 

The Amsterdam brand of beatnik, called 
a “provo”—short for provocateur—is a par- 
ticularly unattractive member of his frater- 
nity. He is unkempt, unwashed and he in- 
sists on being obtrusive. He (and she) has 
made haunts of some of Amsterdam's finest 
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shopping and restaurant districts, much to 
the dismay of the older, well-groomed, mod- 
estly dressed Dutchman. 

About 200 provos were “disenfranchised” 
recently when a band of sailors corraled them 
in a railroad station and gave them shaming 
haircuts. The ruckus broke out after the 
provos had allegedly insulted a number of 
sailors and their girl friends. 

The haircuts, however, are only a tempo- 
rary cure. 

Dutchmen today are seeking something 
better. 

On all sides they see signs of material pros- 
perity. Yet something is missing. 

They have a high birthrate and one of the 
world’s lowest mortality rates. The life ex- 
pectancy in Holland is 73. It's 70 in the 
United States. 

They have rebuilt Amsterdam, Rotterdam 
and other cities after enormous war losses, 
They have plugged shattered dikes and re- 
claimed hundreds of square miles from the 
sea, 

Rotterdam, gutted by Nazis bombers in 
1940, has rebounded to become the world’s 
leading port, or at least a strong contender 
with New York for that honor, 

Its euromast—a towering control center 
built on the edge of the harbor—has become 
a symbol of Western Europe's revival. 

They have lost an empire without notice- 
able grumbling. 

In all these victories the country’s tradi- 
tion of hard work, frugality, solemnity and 
its passion for order played important roles. 

But what now? 

As wages and prices push upward, Dutch 
productivity is turning downward. 

Officials at The Hague confess that they 
are worried. A businessman in Amsterdam 
complains that “now it takes four to do 
three men’s work. 

“Why should they exert themselves?” he 
continued. “The government promises full 
employment. I couldn’t fire them without a 
permit, and if I did, I couldn’t buy ambi- 
tion.” 

The workers complain, too. They must get 
a permit to move. One doesn't simply ask 
for entry into one of the new apartment 
cities on Amsterdam’s fringe. First he must 
have an O.K. to leave the premises he now 
occupies. 

A man who owns a home may find that 
the government thinks he has room for 
tenants—so he gets tenants, whether he 
wants them or not. 

It's necessary,” insist the planners. 

“It's not democratic,” insist an apparently 
increasing number of Dutchmen. 

The turn to industrialization and the at- 
tractions of modern living also are apparent- 
ly working changes on the Dutch character. 
Merchants report a new taste for luxury 
goods and foods, time payments, labor-saving 
appliances, automobiles, etc. and churchmen 
preach Sunday sermons against a growing 
preoccupation with pleasant living. 

A popular Dutch magazine says the people 
of this beautiful storybook country are torn 
between the hell-raising impulses of their 
ancestors cataloged in lusty 17th century 
paintings and the rigid ethics of calvinism. 

“Calvinism is losing,” the magazine con- 
cluded. 

The notion of change seems foreign in 
traditionalist Holland and any radical turn 
away from the carefully built super-bureau- 
cratic planned way of life isn't in the Dutch 
character, If they decide to abandon or relax 
their welfare state controls, they’ll do it 
gradually and in their own way. 

The trouble is that the Willy Puls aren't 
waiting to see what happens. And someday 
Holland may miss them. 


THE TIDE IS STARTING TO TURN 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Minnesota [Mr. Quiz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the tide is 
starting to turn relative to my amend- 
ment to the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. This proposal to return 
to the States and local communities 
more control over educational affairs, 
since it was first announced only last 
April 20, has gained widespread support. 
In fact, the support was of such strength, 
the administration three times postponed 
debate on the floor of the House. 

Ever since that day, the administra- 
tion has utilized every device and the 
power of the executive branch to try to 
defeat the amendment. As a number of 
my colleagues have stated, the attack 
has been almost unprecedented. 

I wish to point out the tide is starting 
to turn. We are beginning to receive 
heartening evidence the American people 
are learning the truth about the amend- 
ment. The truth has begun to pierce the 
great curtain of misinformation pur- 
posely sent up by the administration. 
For example, the congressional action 
committee of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, in a recent message to its mem- 
bers, stated: 

If this bill succeeds, it will reverse the 
trend of thirty-five years of Federal legisla- 
tion. The proliferation of grant-in-aid pro- 
grams may give way to broad block grants, 
to revenue sharing, and to tax credits, with 
State and local officials at last able to ad- 
minister programs according to State and 
Local needs, rather than national plans. 

Beginning in fiscal year 1969, H.R. 8983 
(the Quie Amendment) would consolidate 
ESEA funds for school districts with chil- 
dren of low-income families, for library 
resources and instructional materials, for 
supplementary educational centers, and for 
State departments of education totaling $3 
billion, Under the Quie bill, funds would be 
distributed in a block grant to each state 
by a formula based on State income per child 
of school age, with a minimum of Federal 
strings attached. Three points to remember: 
1. No State would receive less than it re- 
ceives under ESEA in Fiscal Year 1968. 2. 
Cities would continue to recelye equitable 
treatment. 3. Private schools are guaranteed 
as much assistance as they now receive 
under ESEA, 


Mr. Speaker, I am also greatly encour- 
aged by the very real assistance mem- 
bers of the press have rendered in pre- 
senting the truth about my amendment. 
Mr. Clark Mollenhoff, a veteran observer 
of the Washington scene, presented what 
I believe is a fair example of the methods 
used by the administration to try to 
crush the Republican-backed amend- 
ment. The story appeared in the Min- 
neapolis Tribune for May 9, 1967: 

MEANY ADDS OPPOSITION TO um's 
EDUCATION PLAN 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

Wasuincton, D.C.—The voice of AFL-CIO 
President George Meany was added Monday 
to the big guns aimed at stopping the “block 
grant” educational legislation proposed by 
Rep. Albert Quie, R-Minn. 

The boss of American Labor and the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the AFL-CIO went on 
record in support of the Johnson adminis- 
tration’s educational bill. In the process they 
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they tried to brand Quie and the House Re- 
publican leadership as “politically” motivated 
and “guilty of a national disservice.” 

Quie replied that Meany “appears to be act- 
ing as just another wing of the Lyndon 
Johnson juggernaut that is trying to distort 
the picture and mislead the public on the 
block grant aid proposal.” 

He said Meany has “engaged in the same 
sort of an attack as has been stimulated by 
the Johnson administration over a period of 
weeks.” 

“This attack has dealt in misinformation, 
outright misrepresentation, and fear, to such 
an extent that it is impossible to reply to 
every such allegation,” Quie said. 

“Meany and the Johnson administration 
officials do not want states to have a voice 
in education policy, and they are resisting the 
only type of legislation that can assure that 
the states have such a voice in educational 
matters,” Quie said. 

Quie, Rep. Charles Goodell, R-N.Y., and 
other high-ranking Republicans on the House 
Education and Labor Committee, have pro- 
posed legislation that would end separate 
federal educational grants to various educa- 
tional institutions and agencies within 
states, and would make grants to the states 
to distribute for broad purposes set out in 
the law. 

Within the framework of the standards in 
the law, the Quie proposal states that “the 
states shall have the utmost freedom... to 
use the funds for the improvement and 
strengthening education within each state 
by meeting educational needs which the 
state determines are most urgent.” 

This move to give the state a stronger 
voice has enraged President Johnson and 
his White House staff and even before the 
Meany blast yesterday had resulted in an 
almost unprecedented effort to discredit Quie 
and his program. 

The White House has informed Catholic 
schools that the Quie approach might jeop- 
ardize the funds that parochial schools now 
receive through direct dealing with the fed- 
eral government. 

Civil rights groups have been told that the 
Quie approach might result in a state control 
that would jeopardize civil rights. 

Private schools have been told that Quie's 
approach might cut their funds. 

Quie has said that the administration has 
spread “misinformation” and has created 
a “fear gap” over the possibility that his 
“block grant“ educational aid may be ac- 
cepted by Congress. 


Another Washington reporter, Mr. 
Aldo Beckman, originated a balanced 
study of the controversy, which I wish to 
insert at this point. It appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune for April 30, 1967: 
LYNDON Faces Test IN EDUCATION BY 

G. OF. CONFIDENT OF CONGRESS VICTORY 

(By Aldo Beckman) 

WASHINGTON, April 30.—An education bill 
that was viewed as a routine extension of 
present programs has become the principal 
vehicle for the first real test of administra- 
tion strength in the 90th Congress. 

Republicans are predicting victory, Demo- 
crats are scoffing at the notion but admittedly 
nervous over the prospect. Both sides are call- 
ing hurried press conferences and issuing 
bitter press releases, and the up-to-now dull 
first session of the 90th Congress shows signs, 
for the first time, of becoming a sparring ses- 
sion for the really big battle in 1968. 

President Johnson, obviously concerned 
that his education bill, one of the major 
parts of his “Great Society,” is about to be 
scuttled, accused the Republicans of re- 
kindling the divisive church-state issue. 

NEW HOLY WAR 

A printed statement, handed out in the 
Office of Rep. Carl Albert [D., Okla.], prior to 
a press conference on the bill, was even more 
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blunt. It said passage of the Republican- 
sponsored substitute “would launch a new 
holy war.” 

The bitter controversy revolves around a 
measure, introduced by Rep. Albert Quie 
IR., Minn.] that would change the basic con- 
cept of federal aid to education from its 
present federally-controled program to one 
that would be controled by the states. 

Quie’s bill, which would be offered as an 
amendment but would be in effect, a sub- 
stitute measure, would provide federal 
funds to states governments, which would 
then decide how and where it should be 
spent, 

DEMOCRATS WANT EXTENSION 


After the state had formulated its plans, 
it would have to be approved by the United 
States office of education before implemen- 
tation. 

The present education act, which Demo- 
crats want to extend, provides money di- 
rectly to local school boards, whose individ- 
ual programs are approved by the office of 
education. 

Quie, the second ranking Republican on 
the education and labor committee, rejects 
opponents’ contentions that his bill would 
mean an end to federal aid to private and 
parochial schools. 

He said the money for private schools in 
the present bill is funneled thru state agen- 
cies, but is not commingled with state funds, 
thus avoiding any violation of 33 state con- 
stitutions, which prohibit state aid to Catho- 
lic schools. 

“My bill actually protects private schools 
more than the present law because there are 
no restrictions on the type programs it could 
be used for,” said Quie. 


PRESIDENT IS RESPONSIBLE 


He charged that President Johnson must 
be held responsible for any church-state bit- 
terness engendered by his bill. He [Johnson] 
reminds me of a man throwing matches into 
gasoline and then complaining about the 
fire,” said Quie. 

Consideration of the bill had been expected 
last week, but Democratic leaders announced 
it would not be brought up. Albert said no 
date has been set for floor action on the 
measure, a move Quie and other Republi- 
cans interpret as acknowledgement that the 
Democrats haven't got the votes.” 

“If the vote had been taken last week, 
we'd have won by 40 votes,” predicted Quie. 
“I still think we'll win, but with the White 
House pressure being applied, it’s hard to 
get an accurate count now.” 

Rep. John Erlenborn IR., Il. ] charged that 
that the White House is trading in fear and 
playing a cruel hoax on private schoo] ad- 
ministrators.” 


JOHNSON USING FEAR 


“The President is using fear in a desperate 
attempt to win the first real battle of the 
90th Congress,” said the Du Page county Re- 
publican. 

Albert told reporters last week, during a 
press conference that coincided with one 
held by Republican leaders, that the Quie 
amendment would be disastrous for educa- 
tional advancement in this country.” 

He said the Republicans “are about to try 
one of the fastest end runs in recent legisla- 
tive history,” and described the measure as 
“a political bill, not an education bill.” 

Rep. Carl Perkins [R., Ky.], chairman of 
the house education committee, said Qule's 
amendment “is nothing but a can of worms 
introduced in an effort to get votes.” 


STATES NOT READY 


The Democratic leadership insisted that 
states are “not yet ready to handle the en- 
tire job.” The unsigned statement, handed 
out in Albert’s office, said “State departments 
of education are being strengthened, but 
only gradually.” 

Rep. Roman Pucinski [D., III. J., a member 
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of the education committee, echoed that 
sentiment, complaining that “local boards 
would be dependent on state school admin. 
istrators.” 

“Most states still are oriented toward the 
needs of suburbs and rural areas,” said the 
Chicago congressman. “In my judgement, 
[adoption of] the Quie amendment would 
mean that Chicago in faced with a tremen- 
dous crisis in education.” 

“There would be a fantastic pressure on 
Ray Page [state superintendent of public in- 
struction] to send funds downstate, and 
Chicago would be short-changed,” Pucinski 
said. 

RIDICULE OF OFFICIALS 


Rep. Melvin Laird [R., Wis.], chairman of 
the House Republican conference, ridiculed 
the distrust of state officials. 

“If you believe in representative govern- 
ment, and the one-man, one-vote principle, 
I don’t see how you can say you don’t trust 
the elected state officials to operate a pro- 
gram financed by the taxpayers,” Laird said. 

Quie’s measure would determine how 
much money each state receives by a formula 
based on the number of children and the 
per capita income in each state. After charges 
that he would be short-changing a number 
of big states, including New York, he added 
a stipulation that no state can receive less 
money than authorized to them for fiscal 
1968. His program wouldn’t go into effect 
until 1969. 

He said his formula is based on estimated 
census figures, gathered in 1965, while the 
administration bill uses 1960 census figures 
to determine the areas where aid is most 
needed. 

FORD DEFENDS BILL 


Rep. Gerald R. Ford [R., Mich.], the mi- 
nority leader who headed a press conference 
with Quie last week, said the only purpose 
in introducing the Quie amendment “is to 
cut red tape in the channeling of federal aid 
to ... schools and to let state and local edu- 
cators set priorities.” 

He said the bill is covered by the same 
provisions of the civil rights act that cover 
the administration bill, and denied that it 
would gain support of southern congressmen, 
simply because they view it as a means of 
circumventing school integration. 

Quie’s bill would provide 300 million dol- 
lars a year less than the administration bill, 
which authorizes 3.3 billion a year. Quie said 
most of his savings would be in administra- 
tive costs. 

“I'm getting a tremendous amount of sup- 
port from citizens who want to retain state 
support of school programs,” said Quie. ‘‘Peo- 
ple are dissatisfied with the unbelievable red 
tape that is required under the present law.” 

PEOPLE HAVE SPOKEN 

The battle lines, along which the bill will 
be fought, were perhaps best summarized by 
Rep. William Ayres [R., O.], the ranking 
member of the education committee. 

“The people spoke out last November 
against big government,” he said. “Many con- 
gressmen were elected last fall on the promise 
to give more power to the states, and we in- 
tend to help them fulfill that promise.” 


I also want to insert an editorial from 
the Daily Republican Eagle, Red Wing, 
Minn., for May 3, 1967. It is especially 
significant because Red Wing lies within 
my home district: 


Quire VERSUS “WASHINGTON Knows BEsT” 


It’s a measure of how high our First district 
congressman stands in Washington these 
days that the LBJ Administration has un- 
limbered its biggest guns and fired full-scale 
broadsides against Rep. Al Quie’s proposals 
for reforming federal aid to education in 
order to assign more freedom and responsi- 
bility to the states in spending these federal 
school funds. 
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One such Administration blast—from 
HEW Secretary John Gardner—appears on 
this today. Education Commissioner 
Harold Howe issued another blast—the one 
to which the Milwaukee Sentinel refers in 
its editorial, reprinted here, in support of 
Quie’s position. President Johnson himself 
used the occasion of a suburban vocational 
school dedication last Thursday to let loose 
at “so-called friends of education” who sup- 
port Quie’s plan for “block grants” of school 
funds to states. 

Much of the Administration argument has 
the ring of scare talk to us. Quie categorically 
denies Gardner’s contention, for example, 
that federal funds could not be used in 
parochial schools under his plan, Or that 
southern and border states would lose funds, 
Read the language of my bill, says Quie. 

The real issue, we believe, is who knows 
best where school money should be spent. 
Is it the administrators in Washington, or is 
it the combination of local school boards and 
education officials in each state capital? 
Since all education eventually becomes a local 
matter, Quie says the latter. And so would 


we. 

Under Qule's bill, Secretary Gardner argues, 
there is no “guarantee” that federal funds 
will be spent in the exact places where 
Gardner thinks they should be. To a devotee 
of “Washington knows best,“ this is distress- 
ing. But we submit that, if there’s an educa- 
tional problem with respect to deprived chil- 
dren on Prairie Island, for example, Red 
Wing school board and State Department of 
Education officials in St. Paul are more 
likely to come up with good answers than 
Gardner, Howe, and colleagues down beside 
the Potomac. 

As an example of the difficulties into which 
fashioning detailed local school programs in 
Washington is apt to lead, we cite the recent 
instance of administrative pay in Red Wing 
school district. School board members dis- 
covered that, in addition to the salaries they'd 
established; some local school administrators 
(not Supt. Folkerds) were receiving federal 
pay for handling federally financed school 
programs, The Red Wing board wisely called 
a halt to this operation. A local school ad- 
ministrator ought to receive one (good) 
salary for doing one full-time job, the board 
ruled. He ought to be working exclusively 
for Red Wing school district. 

LBJ to the contrary, we think Quie is 
every bit as good a “friend of education” as 
anybody in the Administration. We think he 
has a worthy reform proposal, and we hope 
it prevails. 


Mr. John W. Kole, associated with the 
Washington bureau of the Milwaukee 
Journal, addressed himself to another 
review of the ESEA matter. You will note 
the story covers both sides of the debate. 
May I observe here that I favor a full 
airing of the issues, as opposed to the 
administration, which apparently wishes 
to have only its side heard. So important 
is this issue to the future of education in 
the Nation, I believe the categorical 
versus block grant approach should be 
the subject of an exhaustive debate, both 
in Congress and across the Nation. Only 
through honest debate can we arrive at 
the truth. Following is the article from 
the Milwaukee Journal for May 7, 1967: 
EDUCATION BILL CLAN Mar Prove WHO's 

Boss or HOUSE 
(By John W. Kole) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—In April, 1965, Presi- 
dent Johnson took a sentimental journey to 
the site of his first formal education—a one- 
room schoolhouse at Stonewall, Tex. 

There on the school grounds, amid net- 
work television cameras, he signed this coun- 
try's first law authorizing general federal aid 
for elementary and secondary education. 
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For decades, educators had promoted such 
legislation without success. But Johnson, 
with swollen Democratic majorities of more 
than 2 to 1 in both houses of congress, plus 
ingenious formulas to circumvent the usual 
public versus private school crossfire, finally 
broke the stalemate. 

As a former teacher, Johnson always has 
been vitally interested in education. Conse- 
quently, of all the flood of new welfare legis- 
lation passed by what the president called 
“the fabulous 89th congress,” this aid to 
education bill probably was dearest. 


DIFFERENT DISTRIBUTION 


Yet, last week, little more than two years 
later, Democratic leaders in the house did 
not dare to bring to the floor a one-year ex- 
tension of the act for fear that Republicans 
and southern Democrats would beat it. 

This was a new breed of Republicans who 
were doing more than saying mo, They were 
proposing to spend almost as much money as 
the Democrats for fiscal year 1969 (starting 
July 1, 1968), but they wanted to distribute 
it in a much different way. 

Each day, as the prepared statements echo 
around the chamber from both sides, the de- 
bate grows more caustic. Whenever the mat- 
ter does get to the floor, sometime during the 
next few weeks, the outcome could well de- 
termine who really runs the house, 


FIRST REAL TEST 


The Democrats nominally still have a sub- 
stantial majority, 247 to 187 (one of the 435 
seats, that of Adam Clayton Powell, is va- 
cant). But 83 of those Democrats are from 
the south and many of them are irked at the 
Office of education over school desegregation. 

For the Republicans, the current battle 
over the elementary and secondary education 
bill is the first real test for the strategy fash- 
foned by Wisconsin Rep. Melvin R. Laird, 
chairman of the house GOP conference. 

It is Laird's conviction that there is sub- 
stantial political mileage in a massive tax 
sharing program which would dismantle a 
number of existing federal aid programs and 
send billions of dollars back to the states 
with few, if any, strings attached. 

Laird's top sergeant in this struggle is Rep. 
Albert H. Quie of Minnesota, who gave the 
administration fits two years ago when he 
discovered that the post office department 
was awarding hundreds of summer jobs 
through Democratic congressional patron- 
age instead of to needy young people, as had 
been announced. 


FLOOD OF FIGURES 


Quie’s proposal got little attention when it 
was first introduced six weeks ago. Basically, 
it would authorize $3 billion in block grants 
to states instead of the $3.3 billion in federal 
programs proposed by Johnson. 

During the last two weeks, both sides have 
flooded the congressional record with fig- 
ures—some of them highly inaccurate—to 
prove that their plans will do more for more 
people in more states. 

Ten days ago, Johnson personally jumped 
into the fray by traveling to nearby Camp 
Springs, Md., to dedicate a new vocational 
high school. 

“It looks easy now, but we spent 20 years 
in congress battling for this breakthrough,” 
the president said, “At long last we put the 
laws on the books and the money in the 
schools.” 

“TROT OUT NEW VERSIONS” 


“But we must now lose all we have gained 
by this reckless effort to rewrite our laws 
for partisan political advantage. No one can 
tell for sure how they plan to change the law. 
Each day they trot out a new version.” 

Last Tuesday, Rep. Roman C. Pucinski 
(D-Ill.) placed a statement in the Congres- 
sional Record contending that the Quie pro- 
posal would “reduce federal aid in almost 
every city in America.” 

According to Pucinski, Milwaukee, for ex- 
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ample, would lose almost a million dollars 
under the Quie bill—from $3.2 million to $2.2 
million. New York city, he said, would lose 
almost $20 million a year. 


QUIE ANSWERS CHARGE 


Quie responded the next day and said that 
the office of education figures used by Pucin- 
ski were gross distortions. Besides, since the 
Quie plan would not take effect until a year 
from next July 1, comparisons with the ad- 
ministration bill for fiscal 1968 are mean- 
ingless, he said. 

Furthermore, Quie said, “It would not be 
possible to estimate allotments for individual 
cities, as these will be determined in accord- 
ance with priorities of need established by 
the state.” 

There is less bickering over the office of 
education's figures for entire states. 

Rep. William Steiger (R-Wis.), who is 
following the battle closely as a member of 
the education and labor committee, used the 
figures to advantage in a recent speech in 
Sheboygan. They show Wisconsin getting 
$67 million under the Quie plan in fiscal 
1969, $15 million more than under the ad- 
ministration bill. 


PROVISION ADDED 


But the administration figures show that 
16 southern and border states would get $371 
million less under Quie’s bill and Johnson's 
lobbyists are sparing no pains to impress this 
point on southern Democrats. 

Quie has rebutted this argument by placing 
a provision in his amendments which would 
guarantee that no state would get less in 
fiscal 1969 than in fiscal 1968. 

The Republican views are presented most 
cogently in a report issued four weeks ago 
by Quie, Steiger and 10 other Republicans 
on the education and labor committee. 

They complained that last year the office 
of education was operating 30 different pro- 
grams in the elementary and secondary field 
and that more would be added this year. 


“BAFFLING MAZE” 


“The administration of these programs has 
become a baffling maze and the paperwork 
incident to all the applications, justifica- 
tion, questionnaires and accountings for 
these p has been described aptly as 
stupefying,” they declared. 

The Republicans got some potent support 
on this position during hearings on the bill 
from Bernard Donovan, superintendent of 
schools in New York city. He appeared for 
the Greater Cities Superintendents associa- 
tions, encompassing the country’s 16 largest 
cities. Donovan testified with several other 
superintendents, including Milwaukee’s Har- 
old Vincent, 

“In order to permit the flexibility which 
is needed to solve the educational problems 
which vary from state to state and city to 
city, we hope that the congress will look 
more and more to the provision of general 
federal aid,” Donovan said. 


GOVERNMENT HAS RIGHT 

“There is no question but that the fed- 
eral government has the right to set broad 
limits within which this federal aid would 
operate. 

“We merely wish to point out that the 
continuance of a large variety of categorical 
aids makes it most difficult for the school 
administrator and the board of education to 
carry out programs of education in priorities 
determined by local needs.“ 

Perhaps the biggest dispute—one that has 
brought hundreds of letters to some con- 
gressmen—is over the fear that Quie’s plan 
could deprive parochial and private schools 
of the funds that they got for the first time 
under the 1965 act. 

Msgr. James O. Donohue, chief education 
spokesman for the American Catholic Bish- 
ops, said two weeks ago that Catholic edu- 
cators were “unalterably opposed” to the 
GOP bill. 
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LANGUAGE INSERTED 


“If it is passed, we believe that private 
school participation in the federal school aid 
program would become all but nonexistent,” 
he said. 

Quie then inserted specific language in his 
bill to require full participation for private 
schools. According to Quie, his plan pro- 
tects private school children better than the 
administration bill.” 

An incidental victim of the overall dispute 
may be the national teacher corps, first pro- 

early in 1965 by Sen. Gaylord Nelson 
(D-Wis). It is struggling along in its first 
year with limited funds. 


I wish to close this statement by in- 
serting another editorial from my home 
district, the First District of Minnesota. 
It is from the Post-Bulletin, Rochester, 
Minn., for May 4, 1967: 


L.B.J.’s SMOKE BOMBS OBSCURE Quie’s Facts 
IN SCHOOL Am FIGHT 


The battle lines have been clearly drawn 
between Republican forces led by Rep. Albert 
Quie and the Johnson Administration on how 
to allocate federal aids to elementary and 
secondary schools, The problem is that the 
Administration keeps. setting off smoke 
bombs to obscure the true facts of the case. 

Quie is seeking to amend the Administra- 
tion’s Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act so that federal funds would go to the 
states and let them decide how they would 
best be spent in local districts. Under the 
present act the individual schools apply di- 
rectly to the federal government for cate- 
gorical aids. 

The reasons for the Quie amendment are 
sound and reasonable. Admitting that the 
existing two-year-old federal aid program 
has accomplished a great deal, Quie main- 
tains, correctly we think, that his bill would 
result in more effective use of federal funds 
and would strengthen state control of edu- 
cation. 

Just about anyone who is against increas- 
ing bureaucratic regulation from Washing- 
ton subscribes in theory to putting more de- 
cisions in the hands of state officials who 
better understand the needs and wants of its 
citizens. Most Republicans and even a sizable 
number of Democrats concur in this instance. 

However, the Johnson Administration, ob- 
viously fearful of the reduction of its power 
and influence in all affairs—local, state and 
national—has started a “fear” campaign 
against the Quie amendment. Led by the 
President himself, charges of partisan politics 
have been hurled and opposition forces have 
been massed on all fronts by the Administra- 
tion. 

The Administration has said at various 
times that the poorer Southern states, the 
parochial and private schools, some big cities, 
the small cities, the big districts and the 
little districts will be deprived of funds they 
now get if Quie’s proposal is accepted. One 
wonders after all these charges have been 
made who is going to get the money. 

Quie has successfully answered these 
charges and has spelled out various safe- 
guards for poorer states and parochial schools, 
but. the assault from the Johnson Adminis- 
tration continues unabated and as of now 
approval of the amendment is in question, 
as is the time when the bill will finally go 
before the House. 

The crux of the whole matter is, of course, 
that this is the first major test between 
House Republicans, strengthened from last 
fall’s election, and the Administration, It 
could set the tone for the fate of other Ad- 
ministration bills later in the year. 

Whether the Republicans win this battle 
now, or whether they have to wait for another 
time for victory, it is heartening to see the 
GOP back in contention with meaningful 
legislative alternatives in what has been for 
too long rubberstamp Congresses. And it is 
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especially heartening to see the congressman 
from southeastern Minnesota leading the 
fight. 

The general debate over the merits of 
the two approaches to Federal aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary school pupils 
will continue at least until the House 
takes it up the week of May 22. It is my 
conviction there will be many more bal- 
anced articles written on the two ap- 
proaches. Perhaps in the week that is 
left, enough people can be made aware of 
the truth, The tide is beginning to turn. 
I believe time is on the side of the sup- 
porters of the Republican approach to 
Federal aid to schoolchildren, embodied 
in the block grant approach. 


* 

CONGRESSMAN QUIE ANSWERS MR. 
HUGH CALKINS, MEMBER OF THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Quire] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, many of my 
colleagues in the House have read the 
letter to the editor of the Washington 
Post, May 9, 1967, from Mr. Hugh 
Calkins, member of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
board of education. What is more, many 
of the Congressmen in the Ohio delega- 
tion have received personal letters from 
Mr. Calkins in regard to the Quie amend- 
ment to the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. 

Therefore, I am providing here the text 
of my communication in response to the 
questions raised by Mr. Calkins: 

May 9, 1967. 
Mr. HUGH CALKINS, 
Member, Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. CaLKIns: Congressman Charles 
A. Mosher has discussed with me your letter 
of May 4, 1967, in which you outlined your 
reservations as to the merits of several major 
provisions of my bill, H.R, 8983. 

I welcome this opportunity to answer some 
of the questions that you have raised. You 
commented that, under the terms of my bill, 
only 50% of the funds allocated must be 
used for programs designed to meet the 
special needs of educationally-deprived 
children. I would like to stress the fact that 
this 50% figure is a minimum or base per- 
centage and that any State in drawing up its 
State plan must make assurances that all 
funds allocated under my amendment (with 
the exception of Title V moneys) will be dis- 
tributed on the basis of a number of priori- 
tles. Specifically, Section 704 (a) (5) of H.R. 
8983 reads as follows: 

“Any State which desires to receive pay- 
ments, under this title shall submit to the 
Commissioner, through its State educational 
agency, a State plan which—contains assur- 
ances that the highest priority in the use of 
funds under this title will be given to local 
educational agencies which are experiencing 
the greatest educational difficulties because 
of such factors as: (A) heavy concentrations 
of economically and culturally deprived chil- 
dren, (B) rapid increases in school enroll- 
ment which overwhelm the financial re- 
sources of a local educational agency, and 
(O) geographic isolation and economic de- 
pression in particular areas of the State;” 
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This requirement of priority treatment of 
school districts having the greatest educa- 
tional needs is, in fact, an attempt to correct 
the distribution plan under Title I of the 
present Act which, far from concentrating 
funds on the school districts most in need of 
assistance, disburses funds among more than 
90% of the school districts in the Nation. 

Surely, my amendment does not eliminate 
the concept of poverty in the determination 
of fund allocations. Rather, it carefully in- 
cludes the incidence of heavy concentrations 
of poverty as a primary—if not the primary— 
criterion that must be considered and 
satisfied by the State in its preparation of a 
comprehensive, education plan. What is 
more, all State plans must be approved by 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education. Should 
any State submit a plan which does not in- 
clude assurances satisfactory to the Com- 
missioner that these funds are to be al- 
located to meet the stated priorities, it would 
be disapproved. 

Finally, I would like to comment on the 
formula for distribution to the States that 
is included in the “Quie Amendment.” This 
amendment adopts the State allocation for- 
mula used for nine years in the National 
Defense Education Act and in other educa- 
tional legislation. It allots funds on the basis 
of the number of school-age children and 
the State personal income per school-age 
child in each State, thus accounting equit- 
ably for the children to be served and the 
financial ability of States to finance educa- 
tion. This would replace three separate 
formulas of ESEA, including the inequitable 
Title I formula which uses outdated 1960 
census data and bases payments on the 
actual State expenditure per child for educa- 
tion—thus penalizing the poorer States and 
widening the expenditure gap between the 
poorest and the richest States. In nine years 
of use, no State has criticized the formula 
used in the Quie Amendment! 

For your further consideration, I am tak- 
ing the liberty of enclosing the full text of 
my bill as it appeared in the Congressional 
Record of April 26, 1967. I hope that you will 
feel free to contact me if you have any 
additional questions that I may answer. I 
would, of course, welcome any subsequent 
comments that you might care to offer on 
this matter of mutual concern. 

With every good wish, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT H. QUIE, 
Member of Congress. 


FALSE ALLEGATIONS ABOUT THE 
QUIE AMENDMENT 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Quiz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, many unsub- 
stantiated claims have been made by 
those who oppose my amendment to the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act—ESEA. I have prepared an analysis 
of my amendment together with answers 
to the false allegations. The administra- 
tion continues to shoot at my amend- 
ment. I hope that this explanation will 
enable my colleagues to make their 
judgments on its merits, rather than on 
side issues of no relevance. 

THE QUIE AMENDMENT 
GENERAL OUTLINE 

The amendment takes effect in fiscal 1969, 

not fiscal 1968. It authorizes an appropria- 
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tion of $3 billion in fiscal 1969, and such sums 
as may be necessary for each year thereafter, 
to consolidate titles I (for deprived chil- 
dren), II (textbooks and library materials), 
III (supplemental centers) and V (aid to 
State education departments) of the Ele- 
mentary-Secondary Education Act under a 
single title, and to fund other special pro- 
grams needed in a given State. All pro; 


grams - 
would be administered through a single State 


plan submitted by the State Educational 
agency and approved by the Commissioner 
of Education. 

Education of handicapped children and 
the Teacher Corps would not be affected by 
the amendment. 


DISTRIBUTION FORMULA 


Under the present Act grants are made in 
Title I to individual school districts or coun- 
ties based primarily upon 1959 census data. 
The Quie Amendment adopts the formula 
used in title III of the National Defense 
Education Act for a block grant to each State 
based upon the number of school-age chil- 
dren and personal income per child in that 
State. This formula would replace four sep- 
arate allocation formulas under the present 
Act, and the result favors low income States. 
The Council of Chief State School Officers has 
commented that the Quie formula “would 
eliminate vast inequities.” To avoid hard- 
ship in States that might lose money under 
the Quie Amendment, a specific provision re- 

ulres that no State shall receive less money 
than allotted in fiscal year 1968. 

USES OF THE FUNDS 

The amendment follows the Act in specifi- 
cally continuing special programs now au- 
thorized under separate grants, and it adds 
authority for in-service teacher training, 
counseling and guidance work, and other 
special programs the States and localities 
might devise. The amendment would not 
authorize general aid, such as for raising 
teachers’ salaries or general school construc- 
tion, But it does give a great deal more lati- 
tude for State and local initiative in deter- 
mining the best use of funds in a State or 
locality. 

PROGRAMS FOR DEPRIVED CHILDREN 

The amendment continues a major focus 
on deprived children, requiring that each 
State spend at least one-half its allotment 
on special programs for the educationally de- 
prived child carried out by local school dis- 
tricts having a high concentration of such 
children. Since another 7 per cent must be 
reserved for title II type projects (textbooks, 
etc.), a State could spend a maximum of 
93 per cent of its funds on school programs 
for deprived children, 

PRIORITY FOR NEEDIEST SCHOOLS 


The present title I of the Act scatters funds 
indiscriminately among over 90% of the 
school districts, including the wealthiest and 
the poorest. The amendment directs each 
State to give priority to those school districts 
confronted with the most urgent educational 
needs. Such needs would be measured by fac- 
tors such as “heavy concentrations of eco- 
nomically and culturally deprived children, 
rapid increases in school enrollment and 
areas of economic depression.“ The priorities 
apply to all funds in the four major titles of 
ESEA and would concentrate funds in inner- 
city slum schools and in impoverished rural 
areas to a greater extent than under the 
present Act. 

PRIVATE SCHOOL PARTICIPATION 

The amendment continues the Act’s bene- 
fits for private school pupils, requiring the 
State plan to provide for special arrange- 
ments for such children on an equitable 
basis. It expands these benefits by providing 
for the loan of laboratory and other in- 
structional equipment on the same basis as 
textbooks and library materials are now sup- 
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plied, and it requires special arrangements 
for all school programs funded under the Act 
(rather than merely programs for deprived 
children). Since the programs authorized are 
special programs, with separate commingling 
of funds, State legal restrictions on the use 
of State funds to aid private school pupils 
would not apply. 


FLEXIBILITY IN ADMINISTRATION 


As noted, the amendment provides far 
greater flexibility in meeting State and local 
needs. For example, it returns administration 
of the title III supplemental centers to the 
States, so that they can be set up to fit State 
patterns of school organization within each 
State. Also, except for the minimums set for 
special programs for deprived pupils and 
instructional materials and equipment, it 
permits shifting emphasis among programs 
to meet local needs. This cannot be done 
under the present Act. 


CONSOLIDATION OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


The Office of Education administers more 
than 30 separate grants in elementary and 
secondary education alone. The Quie amend- 
ment is the minimum step that should be 
taken now to cut down this maze of Federal 
aids by consolidating those in this Act. If 
this small step cannot be taken, the likely 
alternative is that these separate, narrow 
grants will grow in number with the conse- 
quent increase in paper-work, red tape, and 
Federal controls. This single consolidation 
would save many millions of dollars in un- 
necessary administrative costs and would 
greatly simplify Federal aid for schools. The 
alternative is increasingly rigid, more re- 
strictive legislation for each small segment 
of the total educational program. 


FALSE ALLEGATIONS ABOUT THE QUIE 
AMENDMENT 
ALLEGATION 
Private school students would be elimi- 
nated or unfairly treated under the Quie 
Amendment. It would destroy the carefully 
devised Church-State compromise in ESEA. 
Answer 
The Quie Amendment adopts exactly the 
same procedure as ESEA requiring State and 
local public school officials to provide equita- 
bly for private school students. The Quie 
Amendment actually expands the type of 
services that must be made available to pri- 
vate school students. Those making this ar- 
gument are, in effect, contending that any 
increased discretion to State and local of- 
ficials jeopardizes private school students. 
ALLEGATION 
Some States will get less money under the 
Quie formula. 
Answer 
Most States will get more money under the 
Quie formula. No State can get less than it 
received in fiscal 1968. 


ALLEGATION 


Provisions for handicapped children and 
the Teacher Corps will be eliminated by the 
Quie Amendment. 

Answer 


The Quie Amendment does not affect either 
handicapped children or the Teacher Corps. 


ALLEGATION 


Cities and educationally deprived children 
will receive less money under the Quie 
Amendment, 

Answer 


The Quie Amendment requires that at least 
50% of the money be spent on educationally 
deprived children under State plans. In addi- 
tion, all of the money must give highest pri- 
ority to “heavy concentrations of economi- 
cally and culturally deprived children, areas 
of rapid increase in school enrollment and 
areas of economic depression.” 
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ALLEGATION 


The Quie Amendment will make it easier 
to evade civil rights guidelines. 


Answer 
The Quie Amendment does not in any way 


alter civil rights enforcement under title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act. 


ALLEGATION 


The Quie Amendment will be harsher on 
States alleged to be discriminating because 
it would permit denial of funds to an entire 
State when a single school district is found 
to discriminate. 

Answer 

The Quie Amendment does not alter basic 
law in this respect. The Administration now 
has authority to deny funds State-wide but 
has never used it. 


ALLEGATION 


The Quie Amendment would delay funds 
and disrupt programs now under way. 


Answer 


The opposite is true. The Quie Amendment 
would not take effect until fiscal year 1969. 
Upon approval of State plans administra- 
tion would be greatly simplified and funds 
available without massive filings and repeti- 
tious review by administrators. 

ALLEGATION 

The Quie Amendment would provide gen- 
eral aid for teacher's salaries and school con- 
struction, thus depriving private school stu- 
dents who cannot qualify for such direct 
grants. 

Answer 

The Quie Amendment does not provide 
general aid for teacher’s salaries or school 
construction. Special programs would quali- 
fy, as under the present Act, for special con- 
struction to meet special problems. 

ALLEGATION 

The Quie Amendment has had no hearings 
and provides complicated changes that 
should be only adopted after careful deliber- 
ation, 

Answer 


The Quie Amendment is simple and 
straightforward, It adopts the basic proce- 
dure of the present Act and an allocation 
formula long applauded in NDEA. Most wit- 
nesses testified favorably as to its objectives. 
The major change in the Quie Amendment 
is to provide flexibility for local and State 
educators to meet their own priorities. The 
Higher Education Act, Vocational Education 
Act and Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act, all were written by committee or on 
the House Floor. They never received com- 
mittee hearings, as such, in their final form. 


SOVIETS DEMAND U.S. NAVY LEAVE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Gusser] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
the House will make special note of, and 
not forget, a speech recently delivered 
by Soviet Communist Party Chief Leonid 
Brezhnev demanding that the United 
States remove its fleet from the Medi- 
terranean and take its bases out of 
Europe. 

According to both the Associated Press 
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and United Press International, the 
Russian ruler declared at a meeting of 
Communists from 20 nations at Karlovy 
Vary, in satellite Czechoslovakia: 

There is no justification for the permanent 
presence of the U.S. Navy in the waters wash- 
ing the shores of Southern Europe. The time 
has come to sound a loud call for demanding 
removal of the U.S. Sixth Fleet from the 
Mediterranean. 


Coincidentally, in this speech reported 
April 25, Brezhnev accused the United 
States of dotting Europe “with military 
bases.” 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, I regard this statement as 
important because there is strong reason 
to believe that the American fleet in the 
Mediterranean, armed with modern 
weapons, has played a major role in de- 
terring the Soviet Union from launching 
world war III in the years since World 
War II. It has acted as a war deterrent 
and an umbrella for the safety of Europe 
a well as ourselves. 

I am, moreover, very suspicious of this 
administration’s acts and intentions in 
this field. We already are pulling three 
divisions back from Europe. 

I would note that the Kennedy-John- 
son administration made a deal with 
then Premier Khrushchev to pull U.S. 
missiles under NATO control out of 
Turkey as part of the settlement of the 
Cuban missile crisis in the fall of 1962. 

On October 27, 1962, Khrushchev 
wrote President Kennedy in a published 
letter: 

We agree to withdraw those means (mis- 
siles) from Cuba which you consider of- 
fensive * * *. The United States * * * 
taking into account the concern of the 
Soviet Union, would withdraw similar 
means from Turkey. 


Despite denials of a “deal,” U.S. NATO 
missiles were withdrawn from Turkey al- 
most immediately. They had been sight- 
ed in on the Russian oilfields. Their 
withdrawal permitted the Communists 
to try to move into the Mediterranean 
at Cyprus. 

Now Brezhnev makes the demand that 
we get out of the Mediterranean en- 
tirely. I would recall to him that the 
last dictator to declare the Mediterrane- 
an “mare nostrum” was Mussolini. 

What worries me is not that the cur- 
rent Soviet ruler makes this demand. 
My concern is that this administration 
will give way to him again. 

I would note to the House that, as a 
result of the way the Cuban missile crisis 
was settled, the Soviet Union has made 
the most amazing military stride in mod- 
ern history. It has leapfrogged the whole 
of Europe and the broad Atlantic to 
make a 4,000-mile jump and establish a 
Soviet base off our shores on Cuba de- 
spite our superior military power. 

I suggest to the House that it well 
remember Brezhnev’s demand that we 
take the fieet out of the Mediterranean 
so that it will not be accepted haphaz- 
ardly in any future deals with the 
U.S.S.R. The mere fact that Brezhnev 
wants the U.S. 6th Fleet out of the 
Mediterranean means that he realizes 
its deterrent power and wants to elimi- 
nate it. 
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I suggest that we not get starry-eyed 
about any Soviet “thaw” now as the ad- 
ministration did about the false tales 
of Soviet “mellowing” just before the 
Russian attempt was made to get an 
atomic drop on us from Cuba a little over 
4 years ago. 

Soviet bullets and Soviet explosives 
are killing and wounding American men 
in Vietnam daily. The Russians are 
escalating, rather than _ diminishing, 
their military commitments there. After 
the Berlin airlift prevented Russia's 
grabbing Berlin in 1948, the Soviets 
turned to Asia where they had armed 
the Communists who then took China. 
If Soviet policy follows its clear-cut trend 
of many years, Vietnam will be followed 
by a shift of Soviet aggressive policies 
to Europe, now lulled by a sense of false 
security. 

It is imperative that the American 
fleet remain in the Mediterranean as a 
deterrent to Soviet aggression, partic- 
ularly since we are already destaffing 
our ground strength in Europe. 


ASSIGNING BUDGET PRIORITIES: 
THE UNDERFUNDED, OVERSUB- 
SCRIBED WATER AND SEWER 
GRANT PROGRAM 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, as this 
body considers appropriations this week 
relating to programs conducted by the 
Housing and Urban Development De- 
partment, every Member will want to 
keep in mind the question of budget 
priorities. Each program must be judged 
on the basis of its impact nationally, 
balancing cost against benefit. In addi- 
tion, a choice between programs requires 
a judgment as to national needs, and 
how well one program may or may not 
adequately meet these needs in compari- 
son with another program being funded. 
In a situation requiring priorities in 
spending, a program having merit, but 
less desirable or necessary than another, 
should not take preference over the more 
desirable or necessary program in the 
allocation of limited funds. 

In 1965, Congress authorized a pro- 
gram under the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development to provide up to 
50-percent grants for the cost of local 
water and sewer projects, not including 
sewage treatment plants. It has proved 
to be a popular program in all parts of 
the country from the very start. Water 
pollution, according to a recent national 
poll, is one of five major areas of Federal 
activity that the majority of the Ameri- 
can people are willing to see increased in 
funding. Most programs involving urban 
problems were considered sufficient at 
present levels, or at even lower levels, 
of spending. 

Congress authorized $200 million per 
year in the 1965 act. For the past 2 
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fiscal years, only $100 million has been 
asked for by the administration. This 
coming fiscal year, 1968, the request has 
been increased to $165 million, still be- 
low the congressional authorization. 
Other urban programs, however, of a 
more limited and controversial nature, 


have had budget requests at full au- 


thorization levels. 

As of November 10, 1966, HUD had on 
hand at least 3,299 requests for assistance 
under the water and sewer grant pro- 
gram, totaling $2,826,613,000, in Federal 
fund requirements if all were approved. 
I say at least that amount, because over 
1,400 inquiries were bucked over to other 
agencies, involving $391,344,000 in Fed- 
eral fund requests. There is a good possi- 
bility that some of these inquiries simply 
travel between agencies as a means of 
avoiding their inclusion in the already 
incredible totals. Actual total project 
costs ran over $4.8 billion. Approximately 
$110 million were allocated in fund reser- 
vations for 172 projects as of October 31, 
1966. 

That means that more than 3,200 com- 
munities around the country, with over 
$2.7 billion in fund requests, are left to 
share approximately $255 million in ap- 
propriations for fiscal 1967 and 1968. The 
Department has been reduced to select- 
ing projects, not on any basis of need, or 
any logical plan involving the coopera- 
tion of several communities, but on the 
basis of geographical location and polit- 
ical impact. If a community happens to 
be asking for the smallest amount of 
ee in a particular area, that helps 
Figures presently in use by HUD do not 
take into account the fact that most of 
the above inquiries were eliminated from 
the backlog by the simple expedient of re- 
jecting inquiries or applications for con- 
sideration at the present time, These are 
not permanent rejections, but, in effect, 
postponements of actual consideration 
until the program is funded at a more 
realistic level. 

For purposes of judging needs, and 
budget priorities, the figures I include at 
the conclusion of my remarks must be 
used. The figures are both national and 
on a State-by-State basis. With more 
than 3,200 needy communities, I suspect 
that there is hardly any Member of this 
body whose district is not affected. The 
figures follow: 

WATER AND SEWER FACILITIES GRANT PROGRAM, 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DE- 
VELOPMENT—U.S. TOTAL 

I, Status of inquiries and applications as of 
Nov. 10, 1966 (based on regional office re- 
ports processed through computer) 

A. DISPOSITION OF INQUIRIES RECEIVED IN HUD 

OFFICES 
{Amounts in thousands] 


Status of grant 


Assigned to HUD 

Transferred to other 
agencies 

Inquiries pending 
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B. DISPOSITION OF INQUIRIES ASSIGNED TO HUD 


Tootel tasks. seu 3, 299)! $2, 180, 389)! $4, 605, 181 
Applications received 545) 280, 502 768, 842 
t A 464 226, 748 524, 131 
Inquiries in process 2, 200 1, 673,139] 3, 312, 208 
C. DISPOSITION OF APPLICATIONS RECEIVED BY 
HUD 
N 
Fund reservations 5 
Applications in process 


II. Disposition of fund reservations as of Oct. 
31, 1966 (based on actions recorded by 
central office Finance and Accounts Divi- 
sion) 


on Rey CATR 28110, 627 
Approval for contract 
— . 40, 1192 
Approved for contracts, 
POC tena danwcccndonnonunigerss= 


Contract execution 

PN TST AORE Ea E 24,708 
Contracts executed 45,801 
Disbursements 0 


quent to receipt of on 
2 Includes about $10,400, 
ing computer processing as of Nov. 10, 1966. 


Water and sewer grant program, Department 
of Housing and Urban Development 
INQUIRIES ASSIGNED TO HUD AND IN PROCESS, AS 
OF NOV. 10, 1966 (BASED ON REGIONAL OFFICE 

REPORTS PROCESSED THROUGH COMPUTER) 


(Dollar amounts in thousands} 
Num- | Amount 
State ber of | ofgrant | Total cost 
projects) 

U.S. total 2,290 | $1, 673,139 | $3,312, 208 
Alabama 41 15, 361 31, 795 
Alaska 7 5, 110 10, 549 
Arizona 17 8,979 16, 987 
Arkansas. 23 14, 651 31, 871 
California... 162 111, 234 246, 072 
Colorado.-...--- 19 10, 861 27, 
Connecticut... 26, 


900 

24,144 7.90 
2.801 5, 987 
551 7, 783 
61, 401 123,143 
27.100 657 
9. 808 20.241 
8, 753 17, 553 
20, 123 42, 353 
46, 258 90, 026 
3, 086 5, 790 
19, 409 44, 997 
37.045 76, 256 
288) 469 584, 099 
31, 670 43, 967 
9.111 19.650 
16, 515 36, 242 
1, 080 2,113 
8, 403 30, 708 
794 1, 597 
7.571 15.170 
90, 969 183, 671 
2, 520 5, 925 
188, 461 284, 223 
15,177 39, 023 
703 1, 462 
135, 542 234, 850 
8,893 17,805 
17.501 44.008 
131,200 270, 682 
8, 235 16, 276 
17, 954 39, 226 
6, 538 13, 470 
55, 949 113, 737 
40, 837 81, 592 
7,909 16, 487 
3, 048 6, 352 
25, 000 52.515 
9, 491 22.044 
8, 421 14,919 
14, 264 32, 955 
113 225 
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Basic water and sewer program, Department 
of Housing and Urban Development 


FUND RESERVATIONS AS OF NOV. 10, 1966 (BASED 
ON REGIONAL OFFICE REPORTS PROCESSED 
THROUGH COMPUTER) 


{Dollar amounts in thousands] 
Amount 

of grant | Total cost 
1 $100, 206 $264, 923 
3 1, 782 8, 876 
1 675 1, 631 
2 2, 865 6, 406 
3 2, 320 5, 572 
9 4, 556 10, 249 
2 556 1,385 
9 7, 311 20, 702 
1 16 30 
6 3, 826 11, 727 
4 1,999 4, 893 
2 450 1,353 
2 1.724 4, 200 
5 3, 851 8, 853 
2 2, 224 5, 754 
5 3, 659 8, 452 
2 2,112 6, 313 
5 3, 004 8, 553 
6 5, 729 15, 687 
1 1.272 2, 755 
4 1,802 4, 238 
4 1, 486 3, 280 
6 5, 219 14, 858 
2 516 1, 208 
2 918 2, 549 
2 915 1, 366 
1 122 280 
. 2 431 1,077 
n 1 49 120 
SASS 1 331 791 
5 7 3, 610 10, 782 
1 171 575 
5 3, 220 10, 215 
5 2. 840 7, 782 
D/ ö cceseleseaasesanee 
N 6 3,122 7,449 
Oklahoma. 6 1, 745 4, 427 
Oregon 2 3, 000 8, 596 
Pennsylvania. 7 3, 441 7, 874 
Rhode Island 3 1,216 2,949 
South Carolina 2 672 3,079 
South Dakota. 1 97 227 
Tennessee 3 1,120 2, 585 
Texas ll 5, 634 14, 881 
Utah.. 2 568 1,242 
Vermont. 3 254 597 
Virginia.. 2 1,805 4, 346 
Washin, 1 957 2, 397 
West Vie 1 136 543 
Wisconsin 6 3, 409 7,828 
Wyoming 1 3, 511 2, 495 
2 304 942 


1 Excludes $10,400,000 of fund reservations awaiting’ 
computer processing as of Nov. 10, 1966, 


A LONG OVERDUE DEBUNKING OF 
MYTHS ABOUT URBAN AMERICAN 
LIFE 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years I have been trying to 
dispel several myths about urban life in 
America used to convince the Congress, 
the press, and the public of the need to 
support Federal urban programs, I have 
done so not because I oppose a Federal 
role in solving actual urban problems. 
The record will show my support and my 
contributions to the efforts in this field. I 
have tried to eradicate these myths be- 
cause they have served no useful pur- 
pose and, in fact, have made it more 
difficult to devise programs flexible and 
realistic enough to meet actual needs. 
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A report has now been prepared by 11 
experts under the direction of the Joint 
Center for Urban Studies of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
Harvard University. The contents of the 
volume to be released shortly, entitled 
“The Metropolitan Enigma: Inquiries 
Into the Nature and Dimensions of 
America’s Urban Crisis,” corrects a num- 
ber of those erroneous impressions that 
I have been struggling against. 

To begin with, the usual sales pitch 
dwells on the idea that 70 to 80 percent 
or better of the American population 
lives in urban areas. As I have pointed 
out in the past, and the new study con- 
firms, that figure is based on a Census 
Bureau classification of every place, to- 
gether with its surrounding area, of 
2,500 persons or more as “urban.” Low- 
density communities of less than 50,000 
are inhabited by 58 percent of our popu- 
lation. 

Secondly, the report finds that “slums” 
are spreading only if you include housing 
occupied by Negroes or unattractive 
homes, both value judgments of dubious 
merit. We should be concerned with 
dilapidated or deteriorating housing and 
business districts, of obvious substand- 
ard quality. 

I will submit for the Recorp, follow- 
ing my remarks, an article from the 
Washington Post of May 14, 1967, on the 
new study, which includes additional 
pertinent comments. The study has been 
done for the Task Force on Economic 
Growth and Opportunity, an outgrowth 
of activity by the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, but independent in its views. Its 
chairman, Erwin D. Canham, editor in 
chief of the Christian Science Monitor, 
and the hundred businessmen partici- 
pating, are to be congratulated for taking 
the necessary first steps in understand- 
ing our urban problems. 

I am looking forward to seeing the full 
text of the volume prepared for the task 
force, when it is in print. It is a much- 
needed study. The author of the sum- 
mary paper on the urban essays con- 
tained in the full volume is Dr. James Q. 
Wilson of Harvard. Two years ago during 
housing hearings before the House Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Housing, I ar- 
ranged for his testimony before our sub- 
committee and was impressed by his 
comments. Hopefully, the subcommittee 
will take the opportunity to explore 
urban problems again with Dr. Wilson 
and his fellow authors. 

The Washington Post article follows: 


Report JOLTS SOME MYTHS OF LIFE IN 
URBAN AMERICA 
(By Jean M. White) 

In this “urban America” of today, more 
than 58 per cent of the population lives in 
what can be called “small-town America.” 

The time it takes to travel to work is less 
now than it was 10 to 15 years ago in most 
big cities. 

Slums—dilapidated or substandard hous- 
ing—are not spreading; they are contracting. 

Negroes who migrate to a big city now are 
likely to be better off than the Negroes al- 
ready there. 

MYTHS JOLTED 

These are some of the myth-jolters pre- 

sented in a summary paper prepared for a 
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task force of 100 business leaders represent- 
ing some of the Nation’s leading corpora- 
tions. The complete texts will be released 
shortly in a volume entitled “The Metro- 
politan Enigma: Inquiries into the Nature 
and Dimensions of America’s Urban Crisis.” 

The urban essays were written by 11 experts 
under the direction of the Joint Center for 
Urban Studies of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and Harvard University. 

They are designed to put “urban problems” 
in perspective for the businessmen. The 100- 
member Task Force on Economic Growth and 
Opportunity is an outgrowth of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. But it speaks 
independently—and often with views that 
seem revolutionary for the conservative 
Chamber. N 

The Task Force chairman is Erwin D. Can- 
ham, editor-in-chief of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor and a former Chamber presi- 
dent, 

In its last report on poverty, the Task 
Force advanced such ideas as unrestricted 
access for minority pupils to superior public 
schools, giving parents the option to send 
children to private schools at public expense, 
and programs to encourage Negroes to become 
businessmen. 

PRELUDE TO CITY REPORT 


The studies will be a prelude to a Task 
Force report shortly on what to do about 
the Nation’s cities. 

The summary paper by the urban experts 
emphasizes that what everyone “knows” 
about the crisis of cities may not necessarily 
be true. 

For instance, they point out: 

Even though we talk about 70 per cent of 
Americans living in urban places, the “ur- 
ban place” for most is a small town. In fact, 
58 per cent of Americans live in low-density 
communities of less than 50,000. The 70 per 
cent figure comes from the Census Bureau 
classification of every place with 2500 per- 
sons or more as “urban.” 

It takes a little less (not much, though) 
time to get to work in big cities today than 
a decade ago, partly because of new freeways 
and partly because of the dispersal of in- 
dustry from the central city. 

The urban housing supply is getting bet- 
ter, not deteriorating. “Slums” are spread- 
ing” only if one includes housing occupied 
by Negroes or unattractive homes in the 
category, which should be applied only to 
dilapidated or substandard housing. 

Most migrants to big cities today come 
from other urban places and tend to rank 
higher in education and job skills than Ne- 
groes already in the big city. 


URBAN AND OTHER PROBLEMS 


It is popular “to believe that anything 
that goes wrong within the boundaries of a 
municipality is an urban problem,” the sum- 
mary paper emphasizes. 

Not that problems don't exist—they do 
exist in the central cities. But the author 
argues that anyone who wants to do anything 
about these problems has to talk first about 
social issues and strategies. 

In his summary, James Q. Wilson of Har- 
yard University makes it clear that he is not 
speaking for all the other paper writers on 
all points. 

While there are some false myths sur- 
rounding the “urban crisis,” Wilson em- 
phasizes that things are going from bad to 
worse for Negroes in the ghettos of many of 
the Nation’s key large cities. 

Along with the Federal Government’s con- 
cern for the “city” in recent years has come 
a wider view of just what makes up the 
problems of the cities, Wilson notes. 

He points out that the Office of Education 
is spending billions, the Justice Department 
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has just issued a major study of crime— 
primarily urban crime—and the “model 
cities” program now emphasizes social over 
housing objectives. 


DAIRY FARMERS FORCED OUT OF 
BUSINESS AS IMPORTS SKY- 
ROCKET 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, two-thirds 
of all the farms wiped out since 1964 
have been dairy farms, despite the fact 
that they comprise less than one-sixth 
of total farms in operation. 

The market-depressing deluge of dairy 
imports is forcing more and more dairy 
farmers out of business each year. In- 
deed, the American dairy farmer now 
finds himself among the lowest paid of 
all agricultural producers. That is why 
I have this morning testified before the 
U.S. Tariff Commission in public hear- 
ings on dairy imports, urging in the 
strongest possible manner that stringent 
and comprehensive quotas be placed on 
all dairy imports. 

As I told the Commission, it is ab- 
solutely essential that we turn off the 
dairy import faucet immediately, to pre- 
vent the blatant circumvention of exist- 
ing quotas, that are not accomplishing 
their intended purpose. 

My support for import-limiting action 
under section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, as amended, however, 
should in no way be viewed as obviating 
the urgent need for congressional ac- 
tion on my bill to permanently curtail 
unwarranted dairy imports. H.R. 5269, 
pending before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, would basically re- 
strict dairy imports to the annual aver- 
age quantities of butterfat and nonfat 
milk solids imported during the five-year 
period of 1961 through 1965. 

If there is no objection, I hereby in- 
sert my testimony before the Tariff Com- 
mission in the Recorp at this point: 
STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ODIN LANGEN, 

U.S. REPRESENTATIVE FROM MINNESOTA, TO 

THE U.S. TARIFF COMMISSION HEARINGS ON 

May 15, 1967, RELATIVE TO DAIRY IMPORTS 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Commis- 
sion: I am grateful for the privilege of tes- 
tifying this morning in the public hearings 
instituted by the Commission under author- 
ity of Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, as amended, for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the impact of dairy imports on 
American agriculture. It pleases me greatly 
that the Commission is holding these hear- 
ings to study the needs of both domestic 
dairy producer and American agriculture 
with respect to the worsening problem of 
dairy imports. The recognition you have ac- 
corded present dairy import policies is indeed 
welcomed by the dwindling number of dairy 
farmers across the county—in fact, by every 
one of us who is seriously concerned about 
the extent to which unwarranted dairy im- 
ports imperil the future of the family dairy 
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farm in America. Permit me to commend you 
for sponsoring this occasion to highlight the 
urgency of the dairy import situation, and 
the need for immediate action to curtail the 
importation of such products. 

The alarming increase in dairy imports is 
depressing the market for the American dairy 
farmer and must be curtailed now if what 
is left of this vital segment of American agri- 
culture is to enjoy an equitable opportunity 
for survival, Dairy imports last year hit a 
record high 2.8-billion pounds (whole milk 
equivalent)—more than triple the previous 
year’s level. Imports in 1967 are now inundat- 
ing the domestic market at about twice last 
year’s rate, thereby causing even greater 
economic distress among American produc- 
ers. 

While foreign dairy products under United 
States quotas in 1966 were limited to less 
than 300,000 pounds, nonquota dairy prod- 
ucts entered our country in the amount of 
2.5-billion pounds. It is evident, therefore, 
that the real culprits are products not 
covered by dairy import quotas now in ef- 
fect. Butterfat-sugar products and Colby 
cheese, both nonquota imports, accounted 
for a startling 65% of total dairy imports last 
year, and in 1967 are pouring through the 
quota loopholes at record-breaking rates. 
So unless we call an immediate halt to these 
unwarranted imports, the American dairy 
farmer’s productive capacity may be perma- 
nently impaired as his market shrinks even 
further. 

Already, the number of dairy farms (those 
selling milk and cream) in this country is 
less than 500,000, down from 648,000 in 1964, 
In fact, two-thirds of all the farms wiped 
out since 1964 have been dairy farms, despite 
the fact that they comprise less than one- 
sixth of total farms in operation. The market- 
depressing deluge of dairy imports is simply 
forcing more and more dairy farmers out of 
business each year, And since the American 
dairy farmer is among the lowest paid of all 
agricultural producers, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that we turn off the dairy import faucet 
now, to prevent the blatant circumvention of 
existing quotas, that fail to accomplish their 
intended purpose. 

If we fail to take the appropriate import 
restricting action, not only will the number 
of dairy farmers be further thinned out, but 
even more economic damage will be done to 
American agriculture and the national econ- 
omy. With the farm parity ratio at a depres- 
sion-level of only 72, with farm debt up more 
than $1,200 per farm last year and still rising, 
and with per-farm production expenses hav- 
ing risen over 50% since 1960, the threatened 
obliteration of American dairy farming must 
be repulsed here and now. 

With regard to the milk production decline, 
those of us from farming areas view further 
liquidation of dairy herds across the country 
with alarm. The United States milk output 
last year was 120.2-billion pounds—down 3.2 
percent from 1965, The number of milk cows 
on farms last year averaged 14.1 million— 
down 800,000 from 1965. This was the largest 
decline since 1958. The danger, of course, is 
that our volume of milk production will con- 
tinue downward to the point where we would 
be forced to rely on dairy imports as a major 
source of supply. This is the alternative to 
giving our farmers adequate protection from 
market-usurping imports and a fair return on 
their time and investment; it is certainly a 
devastating alternative to envision. 

Increased dairy imports, then, besides caus- 
ing havoc with the domestic market, might 
permanently impair the dairy productive ca- 
pacity of this Nation. This we cannot afford 
either from the standpoint of American agri- 
culture or the national economy, lest the Na- 
tion wake up some morning to find American 
agriculture depressed to such a level that 
there no longer is the incentive to produce 
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the food and fiber that our citizens have 
learned to take for granted. 

The choice should be an obvious one: 
either allow the further deterioration of the 
American farmer's position by permitting in- 
creased imports, or guarantee the public a 
high-quality, dependable source of food by 
imposing stringent and comprehensive dairy 
import controls that will be truly effective. 

The establishment of effective import 
quotas on dairy products will serve to ben- 
efit every citizen of this Nation. For while 
it may seem that the most immediate and 
pertinent need is one of improving the 
market and the price to the American dairy 
producer, it is of equal importance that an 
adequate supply of milk and dairy products 
be available to the American public. Milk 
and dairy products have been known and 

as one of the most nourishing 
foods in the diets of people throughout the 
world. To run the risk of depleting our pro- 
duction capacity to the point of not being 
able to satisfy our own needs would truly 
be a great health and diet hazard to the 
entire populace. With this Nation presently 
being engaged in war, there is a continuous 
danger that the movement of dairy products 
and trade in general could be curtailed. To 
have the Nation become dependent upon 
imports for part of our dairy supply would 
place the health of our children and people 
of all ages in a precarious position, to say 
the least. Lost dairy production cannot be 
replaced overnight. It takes time to establish, 
or to re-establish, the many high-producing 
dairy herds that have been lost during the 
last year or more. 

At first glance, it might seem as if the 
import quotas authorized under Section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended, are in effect for the major share 
of dairy products from foreign countries. 
However, a closer look reveals just the op- 
posite; about 10 times the authorized amount 
of imports last year went through the loop- 
holes which permeate the quota system as it 
now stands. Included under quota are butter, 
butter oil, dried cream, dried whole milk, 
dried skim milk, dried buttermilk, malted 
milk, and the following cheeses: Cheddar, 
Italian-type cow’s milk (Romano Parmesano, 
Reggiano Provolone Provolette, Sbrinz, and 
Goya), Edam and Gouda, and Blue-mold. 
Nonquota products are comprised of cream, 
fresh and sour, canned milk, Casein, butter- 
fat-sugar products, and the following 
cheeses: Swiss (Emmenthaler and Gruyer), 
Pecorino, Roquefort, Gjetost, Nokkelost and 
Gammelost, Bryndza, Colby, and miscel- 
laneous. 

As I noted previously, the two most im- 
portant and significant nonquota dairy prod- 
ucts imported in 1966 were butterfat-sugar 
mixtures and Colby cheese, the former hav- 
ing increased from 41,9-million pounds 
(1965) to 1-billion-255.9-million pounds 
(1966) and the latter from 169.8-million 
pounds (1965) to 6552.0-million pounds 
(1966). Moreover, in the first three months 
this year, butterfat-sugar imports were 
482.5-million pounds—an average monthly 
rate more than 50% greater than last year's 
monthly rate. Colby cheese during this same 
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period hit 305.5-million pounds—an average 
monthly rate more than double last year’s. 
Every indication holds that 1967 will indeed 
be another record year for dairy imports, 
much to the distress of the dairy farmer. 

With regard to the country of origin, the 
largest butterfat-sugar suppliers are Belgium 
and Luxembourg, and Canada; the largest 
Colby cheese suppliers are New Zealand, 
France and Denmark, 

Another maneuver having the effect of re- 
ducing the dairy farmer’s market was the 
drop-off in total utilization of dairy products 
by the military. In 1965 the military used 3.2- 
billion pounds, but last year that figure 
dropped to 2.7-billion pounds. Moreover, a 
significant number of our boys in the Armed 
Forces are no longer served butter with their 
meals. 

All of these factors jeopardize the eco- 
nomic status of those dairy farmers who have 
survived up to this point. However, the most 
pressing problem is the frequency with which 
quotas have been bypassed or evaded by for- 
eign producers who have merely changed the 
contents of their products slightly in order 
to escape import restrictions from this coun- 
try. I submit that the plight of the dairy 
farmer will hardly improve with the importa- 
tion of additional Colby cheese, a Cheddar- 
like cheese, each pound of which represents 
a displaced market for a comparable pound 
of American cheese or a displaced market for 
10-12 pounds of American produced milk. 
Indeed, such dairy imports can only make 
worse the extensive financial distress among 
the dairy farmers in Minnesota and other 
States. 

It should be noted that imports of most 
other dairy products—both quota and non- 
quota—also increased in 1966. Aside from 
reduced American milk supplies which 
helped encourage imports, many Western 
European dairying countries had large butter 
surpluses that they were anxious to export 
at just about any price. That is why they 
were only too glad to unload these items 
in our country. But I firmly believe that our 
Government ought to give top priority to the 
interests of domestic agricultural enter- 
prise over the narrow financial interest of 
other countries who are ever willing to dump 
their excess dairy products into our country 
for a handsome profit. 

From 1964 to 1966 the dairy producers have 
experienced a loss in total market of 8.1- 
billion pounds of milk equivalent. This is 
equal to the annual production of one mil- 
lion cows, or 40-thousand dairy farms of 25 
cows each, This is a tremendous loss to the 
dairy industry, and to every rural community 
of which these farms have been an integral 
part. The adverse experience has come about 
because of a total drop in our commercial and 
non-commercial dairy exports of slightly 
more than 6-billion pounds, and an increase 
in the total amount of imports of 2-billion 
pounds. If this adverse foreign trade policy 
is to continue, it can mean only complete 
economic disaster for the dairy industry 
and many local communities that are vitally 
important to the economic well-being and 
health of this Nation, 
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These are the factors that for the past year 
or more have produced great evidence of dis- 
satisfaction among farm people in general 
and dairy producers in particular, the present 
inadequate prices, and loss of farms through- 
out the Nation. This has been conveyed to 
Congress, to Government, and to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by letters, wires, and 
telephones, and further emphasized by re- 
cent milk dumping activity of dairy farmers 
throughout the Nation. Present policies can 
offer little or no hope for them—even if our 
own production were to be reduced to the 
point of improving prices, it would only make 
it more attractive and more profitable to 
import, and so it becomes a self-defeating 
purpose to limit our own production in any 
manner in an attempt to balance supply 
with demand. 

But let there be no doubt, the most im- 
portant first step in alleviating the plight of 
American dairying is the prompt and effec- 
tive imposition of a helpful restriction of 
unwarranted dairy products—a program of 
dairy import reduction that would apply to 
every product, with administrative adherence 
to equitable limits. For if the American dairy 
farmer is going to be able to sustain himself 
under pressure of increased production costs, 
higher farm debt, shrinking markets, and at- 
trition of numbers, he is going to require the 
assistance of his Government in this en- 
deavor. 

I respectfully urge, in the strongest possi- 
ble manner, the utilization of Section 22 in 
this way, at the earliest possible time. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your courtesy 
in permitting me to appear before the Com- 
mission on this crucial matter. 


TABLE 1.—Imports and exports of dairy prod- 
ucts (milk equivalent) , 1961-66 


Un millions of pounds} 


1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 19661 


1 Preliminary. 
Source: D Situation, May 1967, Economic Re- 
search Service, U.S, Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 2.—Total military utilization of dairy 
products (whole milk equivalent), 1961-66 


Year Millions Year Millions 
of pounds of pounds 
1961.. 2,772 || 1984.. 
£ 3, 269 || 1965.. 
3,264 || 1966 2 


1 Includes any quantities used by military in civilian 
eeding programs abroad. 

2 Preliminary. 

Source: Dairy Situation, May 1967, Economic Re- 
search Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 3.—Butterfat-sugar product imports (whole milk equivalent) by country of origin, 1961-67 


{In millions of pounds 


lst 3 


1965. 1966 | months, 
1967 


` Source: Commodity Analysis Branch, Dairy and Poultry Division, FAS, U.S. Department of Agriculture May 1967. 
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TABLE 4.—Colby cheese imports (whole milk equivalent) by country of origin, 1961-67 
Un millions of pounds] 


May 15, 1967 


Source: Commodity Analysis Branch, Dairy and Poultry Division, FAS, U.S. Department of Agriculture, May 1967. 


TABLE 5.— Number of dairy farms (selling milk and cream), selected years 


Farms selling milk and cream, U.S. Census of Agriculture in October-November, 
1959 and 1964, as n in Dairy Situation, March 1967, Economic Research Service, 


U.S. Department of Sa 

2 “Info: ed Dy. the Animal Health Division of the Agricultural 
Besen B 8 shows for fiscal years (ending June 30) the number of brucellosis 
ring tests, and the average number Akin times dairy herds are tested in each State. These 


data provide an indication of the number of dairy herds selling milk and cream. 
TABLE 6.—Total farms, total farm production expenses, and per farm production expenses, 1959-67 


Total farm Per farm 


Year Total farms 1 production | production 
expenses? expenses * 
Thousands Millions 
4, 105 $26, 106 $6, 360 
3, 956 26, 6, 633 
3, 818 27, 013 7, 049 
3, 695 28, 526 7.717 
3, 580 „ 568 259 


San 1, 1907, Agriculture press release entitled ‘‘Drop in Farm Numbers 
2Data from Statistical Handbook Sheet dated nt han 29, 1966, Economic Research 


cified 
total farm production expenses oboe column above) by total 
farms (Ist column above). 


States going the 8 oe oer June phn 1966, a decline. ae ee ith trends 
shown bi about a oo. million da airy farms in the United States 
were sel apdr A pone cream cp ie end giy * Emphasis Ne. Dalry $ iasa 
March, 1967, Economic Research Service 


Year 


Farm anona Branch, Economic Research Service, U.S. Department of Agri» 


culture. 
5 Prelim 
28. — quarter er 1967 seasonably adjusted at annual rates, Farm Income Situation, Apr. 


orr Ohne 


TABLE 7.—Dairy products: Imports and established import quotas, United States, calendar years 1961 to 1966 (product weight) 
[In thousands of pounds) 


Product 


QUOTA PRODUCT IMPORTS? 


reliminary. 
1 napos of quota products on calendar year basis include a ne portion: of 2 fiscal years 
in which im; licenses were issued. Once licenses are issued shipment may be made 
that import or fiscal year. Therefore, a tabulation of 3 ſor quota 
year may exceed _ actual 


Romano P. 0, Reggiano Provolone Provolette, Pha and Goya. 
5 Effective July 1, 1960, Or tho Pa President's proclamation in creased the annual quota for 
Edam and Gouda cheese from 4,20 to 0,200,400 pounds and on Talian type cheese 
from 9,200,100 to 11,500,000 pounds. 


4 uota increased in March a ae ann pene 
i Glocal quota eee years” 
Less ds. 


than 500 poun: 
10 500 pounds. 
11 „ in other cheese. 


Source: Commodity Anal 


Branch, D and Poultry Division, FAS, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, 1 5 * a * 


ebruary 1 1967. 


May 15, 1967 


Excerpts or Marcu 10, 1967, LETTER From 
THE HONORABLE PAUL KAPLOWITZ, CHAIR- 
MAN, U.S. TARIFF COMMISSION, TO THE HON- 
ORABLE OpIN LANGEN, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


I am enclosing a table showing the quotas 
on dairy products established under section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended, for the year July 1, 1965—June 30, 
1966, and the milk equivalent of those quo- 
tas. Beginning in July 1960, the annual quota 
for Italian-type cheeses was increased from 
9,200,100 pounds to 11,500,100 pounds and 
that for Edam and Gouda cheeses was in- 
creased from 4,600,200 pounds to 9,200,400 
pounds. Beginning in March 1962, the an- 
nual quota for blue-mold cheese was in- 
creased from 4,167,000 pounds to 5,016,999 
pounds, For the year July 1, 1965-June 30, 
1966, the quota for Cheddar cheese was in- 
creased from 2,780,100 pounds to 3,706,800 
pounds (Presidential Proclamation No. 
3709); on July 1, 1966, the annual quota 
became 2,780,100 pounds (milk equivalent 
of 27,244,900 pounds). Butter oil and certain 
articles containing 45 percent or more of 
butterfat or of butterfat and other fat and 
oll were not included in the list of products 
made subject to section 22 quotas by Presi- 
dential Proclamation No. 3019 in 1953. The 
quota on butter oil was established in April 
1957 (Presidential Proclamation No. 3178). 
Certain articles containing 45 percent or 
more of butterfat or of butterfat and other 
fat or oil have not been permitted entry since 
August 1957 (President Proclamation No. 
3193). 

TABLE 8. Dairy products: Sec, 22 quotas 

and milk equivalent (fat basis), July 1, 

1965—June 30, 1966 


In pounds] 


Articles containing 45 per- 
cent or more of butter. 


“1 Allocated on a calendar year basis. 

Not meaningful. 

“Note.—Milk 9 calculated from informa- 
tion obtained from U.S. Department of Agriculture”. 


CONGRESSMAN J. HERBERT BURKE 
SEEKS PROTECTION FROM FOR- 
EIGN IMPORTS FOR FLORIDA 
FARMERS 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Burke] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
at a time when the Federal Government 
is spending vast sums of money to im- 
prove the circumstances of many Ameri- 
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cans, it is simultaneously, through its 
import policies, threatening the liveli- 
hood of others engaged in agricultural 
labor. 

I am especially concerned about the 
situation in my own State of Florida 
where unregulated imports of foreign 
goods such as Mexican tomatoes and for- 
eign oranges are posing an economic 
threat to south Florida farmers and 
citrus growers. 

Two bills introduced by our colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dent] (H.R. 
478 and H.R. 479) are designed to rectify 
this condition and to make the Federal 
Government more responsive to the true 
need of the American people. The 
changes outlined in these proposals are 
needed to aid our entire American eco- 
nomic community and labor forces 
against the threat of low priced foreign 
imports. As the able subcommittee 
chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, Mr. Dent has performed 
@ valuable service in introducing these 
measures and in holding a series of hear- 
ings on them. I fully support this legis- 
lation and am therefore today introduc- 
ing companion bills as a measure of my 
interest and strong support. 

One bill would amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 so that the Secre- 
tary of Labor could, at the request of the 
President, the Congress, or by other ap- 
plication, undertake to study and report 
upon the effect of imports on a particular 
industry. The objective is to afford maxi- 
mum protection to economic welfare of 
domestic workers through Presidential 
action following the Secretary’s report. 
The second bill, a possible alternative to 
the first, also would amend the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act to require the Secre- 
tary of Labor to investigate the effect of 
foreign competition on domestic employ- 
ment. 

While the proposed legislation will be 
beneficial to all segments of domestic in- 
dustries, I feel it will be especially help- 
ful in the field of agriculture. A recent 
report of the Department of Agriculture 
states that agricultural imports in 1966 
showed a 10-percent increase over 1965. 
The main reason for the overall increase 
is that importation of supplementary 
commodities rose 17 percent. Over the 
last decade the inflow of supplemental 
products, that is, those which are pro- 
duced in this country and hence are com- 
petitive, have continually increased. 
Noncompetitive products have been im- 
ported in decreasing quantities during 
the same period. 

But while these figures are significant, 
such statistical generalizations tend to 
ignore the human impact in specialized 
segments of agriculture. Unseen in the 
cold figures showing tomato imports in- 
creasing from a value of $30 to $52 mil- 
lion are the shrinking returns of 
vegetable farm operators and workers. 
And the imports of oranges which were 
valued at $3.5 to $4 million the last 2 
years also have had a serious effect on 
our domestic citrus fruit industry. 

The legislative remedy discussed here 
would not interfere with our thriving in- 
ternational agricultural trade unless it 
can be shown that American workers are 
being deprived of their opportunity to 
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earn an honest living. Should they be so 
deprived, then it is our responsibility 
as their Representatives in Congress to 
find, to provide, and then to insure ade- 
quate and effective remedies in their 
behalf. 

Mr. Dent’s subcommittee has more 
hearings on these proposals scheduled 
this month, I am extremely hopeful that 
favorable action will be taken by the sub- 
committee and subsequently by the full 
committee, and that this vitally needed 
legislation will soon be brought to the 
floor of the House of Representatives for 
the serious consideration and approval 
of my concerned colleagues. 


TRIBUTE TO HON. JOHN W. 
McCORMACK 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 3 the Boston College 
Club of Washington paid tribute to the 
distinguished Speaker of the House, JoHN 
W. McCormack, by naming him out- 
standing alumnus and Man of the Year. 
Among those in attendance was William 
H. Sullivan, Jr., president of the Boston 
Patriots. Because Mr. Sullivan’s own 
tribute to the Speaker expresses so much 
of what we all feel, I would like to in- 
clude in the Recorp, Mr. Sullivan’s letter 
to Speaker McCormack dated May 5, 
1967: 

THE Boston PATRIOTS 
FOOTBALL CLUB, 
Boston, Mass., May 5, 1967. 

Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 

Speaker of the House, House of Representa- 
tives, Congress of the United States, 
Washington. D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: In several decades of 
attending testimonial dinners I can’t ever 
recall an evening which was so moving as 
the warm tribute paid so justifiably to Mrs. 
McCormack and you by the Boston College 
Club of Washington. The entire evening was 
filled with deep sentiment but everyone pres- 
ent was convinced that there is still place in 
our way of life for a man who believes 
strongly in God and whose fine character is 
reflected in the progress of the nation and, 
indeed, of the entire world. 

President Johnson’s remarks highlighted 
the occasion for almost everyone present, but 
much as I enjoyed them I think it was even 
more thrilling to see the stature of the man- 
ner in which you expressed your deep con- 
victions and magnificent philosophy which 
has guided you through life. You certainly 
honored Boston College by your presence, 
but what is far more significant and im- 
portant you honored our faith and the faith 
of all who believe that our Maker is really 
on our side when we are right. 

It may interest you to learn that people of 
all ages thoroughly enjoyed the evening. At 
our table we had some youngsters, some 
middle-aged folks, and a few elder citizens. 
The feeling of all was unanimous. It was an 
historic oceasion, the memory of which will 
never be erased by the passage of time. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
WILIAM H. SULLIVAN, Jr. 
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SENATORS RAP LAG ON MISSILE 
DEFENSE 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHsRooK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in Feb- 
ruary and March of this year, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee held secret 
hearings on the issue of the deployment 
of an anti-ballistic-missile system, and 
apparently we are no closer to resolving 
the controversy than we were 3 years 
ago. Meanwhile, the Soviets have de- 
ployed an ABM system around Moscow 
and other areas, putting them ahead of 
the United States in this field, In con- 
trast, this Nation is exploring the pos- 
sibility of an arms control agreement 
with the Soviet Union which, presum- 
ably, would eliminate any necessity for 
our deploying an ABM system. 

A recent statement by the Soviet Un- 
ion’s Defense Minister, Marshal Andrei 
Grechko, is especially interesting in view 
of our eagerness to reach an agreement 
concerning the ABM systems. On May 9, 
1967, Grechko stated: 

The imperialists should know that the so- 
viet people will not hesitate to use the entire 
force of their arms against the enemies of 
socialism in order to severely punish those 
who try to push mankind into the abyss of a 
new war. 


The 50-year history of the Communist 
movement proves that Grechko is deadly 
serious. Time and time again the Soviets 
have butchered human beings when they 
were militarily at an advantage. Now, 
with regard to the ABM systems, the 
Soviets have forged ahead while for 3 
years we have ignored the warnings of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and responsible 
Members of Congress that it is urgent 
that we immediately begin work on an 
ABM system. 

I sincerely hope that this issue comes 
up for close scrutiny during the 1968 
presidential campaign. Perhaps the vot- 
ers will indicate that an ounce of pre- 
ventive security is worth more than a 
warehouse of agreements with an avowed 
enemy. 

Willard Edwards of the Chicago Trib- 
une reported the latest development in 
this 3-year controversy of the ABM sys- 
tem in the May 10, 1967, issue of the 
Tribune. I request that his article, along 
with the article, Soviet Defense Chief 
Tells of Buildup,” from the Chicago 
Tribune of the same date be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point: 

SENATORS Rar LAG ON MISSILE DEFENSE 

(By Willard Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, May 9.— This is a frighten- 
ape. mona,” remarked Sen. Albert Gore [D., 

It was becoming more so all the time, 
agreed Cyrus Vance, deputy secretary of de- 

ense. 


“What we are doing is guessing that they 
[the Russians] won't do something because 
we hope they won’t do it,” said Sen. Stuart 
Symington [D., Mo.]. “But they may have 
started doing it already.” 
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Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, chairman of the 
joint chiefs of staff, agreed that this was a 
fairly accurate estimate of the situation. He 
added, grimly, that he hoped the guessing 
period would not be prolonged until the bal- 
ance of power in favor of the United States 
was lost. 

CENSOR MOST PAGES 


These exchanges took place at secret ses- 
sions of the Senate foreign relations commit- 
tee in February and March, The testimony 
was released today in declassified form. Pen- 
tagon censorship was revealed on almost 
every page with the notation “deleted,” caus- 
ing hundreds of gaps in the record. 

The committee had held seven days of 
closed hearings in an attempt to probe a 
mystery of three years’ duration—the refusal 
of President Johnson and Robert S. Mc- 
Namara, secretary of defense, to heed the 
urgings of the joint chiefs of staff and Con- 
gress for immediate deployment of a defense 
against long-range nuclear missiles. 


MAY SAVE 80 MILLION LIVES 


The published record provided no answer 
to the puzzle. Vance, presenting McNamara’s 
views, insisted that the cost of the system 
{ranging as high as an estimated 40 billions] 
was excessive in relation to its effectiveness. 

“You're pursuing a war in Viet Nam cost- 
ing 30 billions a year,” Symington reminded 
Vance. “I can’t understand why a missile 
defense system, which may save 80 million 
lives, is opposed because of its 40 billion 
cost over a period of years.” 

Vance said “a truly effective defense” was 
impossible. Russia, which has deployed an 
antiballistic missile system around Moscow 
and in other areas has “wasted billions of 
dollars” on its. missile defense system, he 
asserted. 

COULD NO LONGER DETER 


Gen. Wheeler disagreed. The joint chiefs 
of staff have been unanimous for at least two 
years in recommending deployment of the 
Nike-X missile defense system, he said. He 
flatly outlined the peril he saw in permitting 
Russia to have such a defense when the 
United States had none. 

“Should the soviets come to believe that 
their missile system, coupled with a nuclear 
attack on the United States, would limit 
damage to the Soviet Union to a level ac- 
ceptable to them, our forces would no longer 
be able to deter them and the first principle 
of our security policy would be gone,” he 
said. 

The Nike-X system has been developed to 
a stage where it can definitely save tens of 
millions of American lives against an enemy 
nuclear strike, Wheeler said, and its im- 
mediate deployment was essential, 

Why were the President and McNamara, 
then, delaying? Wheeler said he understood 
the President first wanted to explore with the 
Soviet Union “the possibilities of arms con- 
trol.” 

QUIZ RUSK ON DELAY 

Dean Rusk, secretary of state, a later wit- 
ness, was asked how long the United States 
would wait for Russia to agree to drop its 
missile defenses. 

“We are deferring a final decision [on de- 
ployment of the Nike-X] until we can find 
out where we are in our discussions with the 
Soviet Union,” he said. 

“Have you ever known a time in recent 
history that the soviets have agreed to any- 
thing that stood in the way of their attain- 
ing equality or superiority over the United 
States” asked Sen, Bourke B, Hickenlooper 
IR., Ta.]. 

“Broadly speaking, the answer is no,” Rusk 
conceded. 

COMPARE MISSILE STRENGTHS 

The hearings produced bulky evidence on 
fatalities in a nuclear strike; on the poten- 
tialities of Communist China as a nuclear 
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foe; and on the comparative missile strengths 
of the United States and Russia [we have a 
3 to 1 superiority in numbers but theirs are 
far bigger]. 

Gore’s remarks about “a frightening world” 
were based on statements about the ease 
with which nuclear bombs could be dropped 
in American harbors by ships with false bot- 
toms. 

The committee was assured that the 
United States could overwhelm with a shower 
of missiles any defense system set up by 
Russia. But no witness could explain Rus- 
sian insistence on building a costly missile 
defense system which was not truly effective. 

Sen. Frank J. Lausche [D., O.] kept asking 
a simple question: “If it is good for them, 
why isn’t it good for us?” 

He didn’t get an answer. 


SOVIET DEFENSE CHIEF TELLS OF BUILDUP 

Moscow, May 9 [Reuters].—The Soviet 
Union’s defense minister Marshal Andrei 
Grechko, today said Russia is building up its 
military force in the face of what he termed 
American escalation of the war in Viet Nam 
and the “growing arrogance” of West Ger- 
many. 

The marshal made his statement on the 
day marking Russia’s observance of the 22d 
anniversary of the end of World War II. 

The occasion was used by the Kremlin 
for a repetition of its long-standing claim 
that Russia played the decisive role in defeat- 
ing both Nazi Germany and Japan in 1945. 


A PUBLIC HOLIDAY 


The day was a public holiday, marked by 
a 30-gun artillery salute in Moscow and 
other major cities. 

Grechko, in an article in Pravda, the Com- 
munist party newspaper, said the present 
tense international situation required con- 
stant vigilance by soviet armed forces. 

“The imperialists should know that the 
soviet people will not hesitate to use the 
entire force of their arms against the enemies 
of socialism in order to severely punish those 
who try to push mankind into the abyss 
of a new war,” he wrote. 

On Viet Nam, he said the Communists 
there will continue to get invariable frater- 
nal support from Russia and other commu- 
nist nations. 

“APPRECIATES” ALLIED ROLE 

Grechko said Russia “duly appreciates the 
contribution of the United States and British 
armies in the battles of World War II, but it 
was the soviet people who bore the brunt of 
the war against Hitler’s Germany.” 

“It is also beyond dispute that the soviet 
armed forces played a decisive part in defeat- 
ing imperialist Japan,” he said. 

He said western claims that the war was 
finally decided in North Africa and Italy 
were absurd“ and vicious“ inventions. 


ACCURACY IN BUSINESS ACT 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Denny] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER... Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation which is cal- 
culated to put the legislative process on 
a more businesslike basis. 

As my colleagues know, our rules of 
parliamentary procedure are in part 
based upon “Jefferson’s Manual.” 

Mr. Jefferson stated concerning his 
manual: 
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But I have begun a sketch, which those 
who come after me will successively correct 
and fill up, till a code of rules shall be 
formed .. the effects of which may be ac- 
curacy in business, economy of time, order, 
uniformity, and impartiality. 


Mr. Speaker, I think that the reason 
that Mr. Jefferson listed “accuracy in 
business“ first in his listing of the rea- 
sons for his rules was that he considered 
it of primary importance. I concur. An 
intelligent choice by definition presup- 
poses being fully informed on alterna- 
tives. In my short span of service in this 
body, I have been extremely concerned 
about the lack of financial information 
available to us at the time that we vote 
upon a particular bill. For that reason, 
I am today introducing H.R. 9966 and 
House Resolution 476. 

H.R. 9966 will require the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget to submit to 
both bodies, on or before the 15th day 
of each month, an adjusted estimate of 
anticipated revenues and expenditures of 
the Federal Government for the balance 
of the fiscal year. The budgets that are 
presented to us in January are based 
upon a number of assumptions. Within 
a very short time a number of these as- 
sumptions prove inaccurate thus mak- 
ing the budget inaccurate. Through this 
bill, it is my hope that at the time we vote 
on legislation which will require expendi- 
tures from the Federal Treasury, we will 
have up-to-date and accurate informa- 
tion as to the current financial status. 

House Resolution 476 would amend 
the rules of the House to provide the 
following: 

First. That each bill or resolution in- 
troduced in the House must contain an 
estimate of the cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, if enacted as introduced, for the 
then fiscal year and the next succeeding 
fiscal year; 

Second. It would then be the duty of 
the Clerk of the House to publish in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD on the Ist and the 
15th days of each month cumulative 
totals showing, first, the total cumulative 
cost per fiscal year of all bills or resolu- 
tions introduced during the current Con- 
gress; and, second, the cumulative total 
costs per fiscal year of all legislation 
passed during the current Congress. 

It seems to me that the effect of this 
legislation would become more and more 
important as we get toward the end of 
the session, For example, if current budg- 
etary revenues were $130 billion and 
$120 billion of legislation had already 
been passed with $300 billion worth of 
legislation still pending, a Member would 
be in a position to set priorities and make 
an intelligent choice. 

As our population increases and society 
becomes more complex so do the demands 
upon the legislative process increase. 
Not only do we have to meet and resolve 
these problems but we have a duty to 
improve the legislative process to better 
enable us to enact meaningful and re- 
sponsible legislation. 

Mr, Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
join with me in enacting this legislation 
so that the necessary information will 
be before us and we can exercise good 


business judgment. 
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THE DAY OF CHEAP FOOD IS 
ENDING 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the na- 
tional Farm Journal magazine this 
month makes the same points many of 
us familiar with American agriculture 
have been making for a long time. The 
crux of our concern, in the words of the 
magazine, is that “this administration 
has a deliberate cheap food policy.” The 
administration’s many moves to lower 
farm prices to appease consumers are 
clearly outlined in this editorial, and I 
requested its inclusion in today’s RECORD 
at this point in my remarks: 

THE Day or CHEAP Foon Is ENDING 


The NFO milk dumpers grabbed the head- 
lines, but a lot of other farmers are also 
unhappy this spring: cattle feeders, ranch- 
ers, hogmen, dryland wheat farmers, to name 
some. Well they might be. Since August 
farmers’ prices have dropped 7% while their 
costs rose 8%, Farm prices are now at only 
74% of parity—lowest parity figure in 34 
years. These prices are no higher than they 
were in 1947, 

And this at a time when industrial workers, 
salaried people, stockholders, doctors, plumb- 
ers, government workers—you name them— 
never had it so good. 

The NFO dumping had no effect on milk 
prices except in scattered spots. The vio- 
lence that accompanied it was indefensible. 
But as a propaganda maneuver it did some 
good. Just about everybody is convinced by 
now that dairy farmers haven't been getting 
enough. 

The politicians in Washington have 
watched with a nervous eye, too. If there's 
anything the party in power doesn’t need 
more of right now it’s farmer disgruntle- 
ment. Farmers are already stirred up, as they 
proved last November. 

Without doubt the furor over milk dump- 
ing, plus the threat of Congress passing the 
pending Dairy Import Act, caused the Ad- 
ministration to do something, and it took 
the most innocuous action it could think up. 
It was arranged that Secretary Freeman 
would ask the President to ask the Tariff 
Commission to “study” the dairy import 
situation. 

This is a stall, pure and simple. Everybody, 
including the President, knows the situation 
well enough without a “study.” But the tariff 
négotiations are right now at their most 
critical stage. At this moment the Adminis- 
tration wants nothing that could look like a 
protectionist move here. The Tariff Commis- 
sion “study” is intended to quiet farmers and 
not stir up trouble in Geneva. 

Besides it avoids stirring up consumers 
here. It does nothing to raise milk prices, at 
least not now. 

Had the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
President wanted to do something for dairy 
farmers now they could have increased the 
support price of manufactured milk the 16¢ 
per cwt. the law allows, and increased fluid 
milk prices in the federal milk order areas. 

So far as the Tariff Commission study goes, 
that could have been ordered six months or 
a year ago. Dairy importers have been flag- 
rantly evading the intent of our present re- 
strictions by changing the butterfat content 
of ice-cream mix 1% and by shipping in 
huge amounts of Colby cheese, which is not 
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restricted, in place of identical cheddar 
cheese which is. If we don’t have the courage 
to enforce our own regulations for fear of 
offending another country we are panty- 
waists indeed. 

All of which should show farmers once 
more that this Administration has a delib- 
erate “cheap food” policy. 

The present dairy fiasco is only the latest 
sample. Farmers will have no difficulty re- 
calling others. They saw Secretary Freeman 
repeatedly sell CCC grain (when he had it) 
to beat down farmers’ prices. They watched 
Esther Peterson, then the President's con- 
sumer counsel, egg on the Denver housewives 
who boycotted in protest of food prices. The 
President's Council of Economic. Advisors re- 
cently called it a “sign of progress” that 
farmers’ prices were leveling off. And you 
recall that Secretary Freeman was “pleased” 
about it, too. 

Since then the present government has 
knocked off cattle prices with a limit on hide 
exports. It stopped buying pork and butter 
for the military. It deprived farmers of Mexi- 
can labor that wanted to work here. It has 
bought New Zealand lamb for our armed 
forces in Vietnam. It has continued a heavy 
deficit-spending p for nonmilitary 
programs thus fueling inflation and putting 
up costs of everything farmers buy. 

All this at a time when farmers are asked 
to feed a hungry world. They want to feed 
the hungry, but they’ve got to be paid for 
it, And they're going to have to be paid if 
they feed this country, too, The milk strike 
was one sign. Bargaining by such giant co- 
ops as Great Lakes Dairymen, which really 
did raise the price of milk substantially in a 
number of states, was another. 

All of these are portents which alert con- 
sumers, and government too, should catch. 
What they indicate is that from here on 
farmers won't work for an unfair return any 
more than city people will. 

The fact is, the day of cheap food may be 
drawing to a close, The public may as well 
begin to get used to it. 


ON GRAINS: COMMON MARKET 
STANDS FIRM, U.S. RETREATS 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
I brought to the attention of the House 
my great concern over agricultural trade 
concessions made by U.S. negotiators at 
the Geneva trade talks. The Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association Daily 
Radio Roundup of May 10 also adds some 
insight into the ramifications of U.S. 
capitulation over the issue of a guaran- 
teed percentage of the European Com- 
mon Market grain trade. I have re- 
quested inclusion of the St. Paul GTA 
commentary in today’s RECORD: 

Over a period of many months we have re- 
ported to you occasionally on the progress 
of those trade talks over in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. These so-called “Kennedy Round” talks 
have dragged on and on with deadline after 
deadline passed and no agreement reached 


on the matter of so much importance to our 
grain farmers, and this is some kind of a 
guaranteed access for our grains into the 
powerful Common Market countries of west- 
ern Europe. 

It is now reported that our negotiators over 
in Geneva have given up on agricultural 
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products. They have been unable to obtain 
concessions from the solidly organized Eu- 
ropean Common Market. 

This does not mean that U.S, farmers will 
lose that big market. Our feed grains, soy- 
beans, soybean meal, and some wheat will 
continue to be needed. But the European 
countries will determine how much, and the 
terms. They will completely control grain im- 
ports, as they have in the past. However, 
western Europe and Japan have been our 
biggest cash grain customers, so our farmers 
probably can continue to look for a substan- 
tial market in western Europe even though 
concessions have not been obtained in these 
trade talks. 

The basic purpose of the long Kennedy 
Round talks is to cut world trade tariffs to 
make trade between countries more free and 
easy. The original aim was a 50-percent cut 
in tariffs, and 25 to 35 percent may be the 
actual figure achieved. On imports of agri- 
cultural products, however, the Common 
Market countries have refused to cut tariffs 
or to give any other concessions. 

What will the United States do about 
tariffs on the hundreds of manufactured 
and processed products imported into this 
country from western Europe—Volkswagens 
and watches, glass and instruments, wines 
and cloth, and so on? Will our tariffs on 
these be reduced despite the Europeans’ re- 
fusal to bargain on our agricultural exports 
to them? These tariffs probably will be cut, 
although no official announcement has been 
made. It has been known for months that 
there is general agreement on tariff reduc- 
tions for manufactured products. 

The European Common Market countries, 
you see, desire to become self-sufficient in 
agricultural production, and they are fiercely 
protecting their farmers. U.S. farmers do 
not enjoy such protection. The price support 
here for export wheat, for example, is at 
the ridiculously low figure of $1.25 a bushel. 

There is some better news out of Geneva, 
however. It is reported that agreement has 
been reached to increase wheat prices under 
the International Wheat Agreement by 25 
cents a bushel. Also, the well-to-do nations 
reportedly have agreed to guarantee five 
million tons of food aid to poor countries 
each year. The U.S. will provide two million 
tons of grain, the Common Market countries 
of Europe one million tons, and Australia, 
Canada and Argentina together will provide 
two million tons to make up the five million, 
This means the United States will not have 
to channel quite as much of its grain into 
world relief. This may have some bearing 
on the number of acres U.S. farmers plant to 
the grains, primarily wheat, used for food 
relief. 

To sum up, the trade talks in Geneva are 
about to conclude, and the U.S. apparently 
has given up hopes of obtaining any con- 
cessions from the European Common Market 
countries for U.S. agricultural exports. 


NEEDED PROTECTION FOR 
URANIUM MINERS 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScHWEIKER] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a tragic reality too often that we must 
be jolted by disaster before we take ac- 
tion that is long overdue. 

The Nation has recoiled with horror at 
reports that uranium miners—men who 
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bring out of the earth material so neces- 
sary to our production of atomic 
energy—are taking one more step toward 
a premature death each day they go to 
work. 

Must America pay this price for tech- 
nological and industrial advance? 
Ninety-eight deaths is certainly 98 too 
many, and a possible 1,000 more is un- 
thinkable, in a nation which has done 
so much to extend and give meaning to 
human life. 

Secretary of Labor Wirtz, in his recent 
testimony before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, pointed out: 

Attaching significance to how many lives 
have been taken knowingly and unneces- 
sarily puts a lower price on even one human 
life than democracy's authentic tradition 
permits. 


In the face of this needless death and 
suffering, Secretary Wirtz has taken 
quick and definite action to assure that 
uranium mines become safe places to 
earn a daily living by issuing orders 
under the Walsh-Healy Public Contracts 
Act that will significantly limit the 
amount of radiation exposure in ura- 
nium mines. 

There are about 2,500 underground 
uranium miners in this country, and it 
is estimated that more than two-thirds 
of them are now working under condi- 
tions that triple their chances of dying 
from lung cancer. What man or woman 
who believes in the sanctity of human 
life can accept such statistics in the 
name of progress? 

The Secretary’s orders will assure 
these miners the protection they deserve 
by establishing maximum levels of radia- 
tion which they can safely endure in the 
mines and set up procedures of mine 
health inspection. 

I urge prompt and unanimous endorse- 
ment of these orders. This Nation has 
come face to face with the problem of 
human against economic values. How 
can there be a choice? 

As Secretary Wirtz has said: 

An underlying question is whether man 
can, and will—or is even going to try to— 
keep up as a social administrator with the 


consequences of his scientific discovery or 
“invention.” 


DR. J. G. F. SMITH: A HALF 
CENTURY OF SERVICE 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Marnras] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, it is not often that a man is 
given the opportunity to serve his friends, 
his community, and his country for a 
full half century. It is even more re- 
markable when a man not only responds 
fully to that opportunity, but continues 
his work beyond the mark of 50 years. 
Yet such a record has been compiled by 
Dr. J. G. F. Smith, of Brunswick, Md. 

For 52 years, since April 3, 1915, Doc“ 
Smith has practiced medicine in Bruns- 
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wick, and during that time he has become 
one of the most well-known and well- 
regarded men in the area. This year, al- 
though he is not retiring, his many 
friends decided to salute him with a re- 
ception on April 2. The ceremony was at- 
tended by hundreds of “Doc” Smith’s 
patients and friends, representatives of 
all civic organizations in the area, and 
many Frederick County doctors. A tele- 
gram of congratulations was sent by Gov. 
Spiro T. Agnew, and the Frederick 
County Republican State Central Com- 
mittee announced that Dr. Smith had 
been chosen Senior Republican of the 
Year. 

In tribute to this dedicated man and 
the tireless service rendered not only by 
“Doc” Smith, but by all of his colleagues 
in the medical profession, I would like to 
insert in the Recorp the following sketch 
of this outstanding gentleman, from a 
recent issue of the Brunswick Blade- 
Times: 

Communiry Honors Dr. J. G. F. SMITH 

Here SuNDAY 

Smith, John Grover Fowble. 

Date of Birth: Aug. 29, 1882. 

Place of Birth: Cowpens Farms, Baltimore 
County, Md. 

Education: Arundel Academy, St. John’s 
College, University of Maryland School of 
Medicine—Class of 1906. 

Marriage: Aug. 15, 1914 at Elkton, Md. 

Wife’s Maiden Name: Sara Frances Moore. 

Children: Frances Smith Trieble living at 
Rehobeth Beach, Del.; Margaret Louise 
Smith—died on second birthday. 

Religion: Episcopalian—Member 
Church, Brunswick, Md. 

Fraternities and Clubs: 32nd Degree Mason, 
Frederick County Medical Society, American 
Medical Association, Physicians and Surgeons 
of America, State Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, Brunswick Rotary Club. 

Politics: Republican—Staunch. 


Grace 


Over 2,000 years ago Cicero, the great 
Roman statesman, declared, We are denied 
long life, therefore, let us do something to 
show that we have lived.” Fifty-two years 
ago—April 3, 1915—there came to live among 
and to serve us one whose life has exempli- 
fied Cicero’s admonition, That individual is 
Dr. J. G. F. Smith. 

The almost imperceptible passage of time 
has diminished ever so slightly the physical 
vigor of youth, Perhaps his walk is just a bit 
more deliberate. Time has been kind to Dr. 
Smith. Until a few years ago he was an avid 
horseman. He and his late grandson, along 
with other members of the Silver Bit Riding 
Club, were a familiar sight in Brunswick’s 
annual Veterans’ Day parade. But the spirit, 
intellect and outlook on life remain young 
and vibrant. He manages to keep abreast of 
the latest medical techniques and treat- 
ments. 

There is a twinkle in the eyes of the able 
and venerated family physician. The slightly 
rotund figure with black medical bag 
clutched in a gray gloved hand is a familiar 
sight in Brunswick and neighboring com- 
munities. A white shirt with button-down 
collar and conservative tie is invariably com- 
plemented with a gray or blue suit. His gray 
hat is worn with the rim flipped upward with 
an almost studied carelessness that conveys 
an elan that any man might well envy. A 
cigar often rounds out the picture. 

A visit to Dr. Smith’s office at 10 South 
Maryland Ave. carries one back to a day and 
time when life was not so harried and 
hurried. He sits in a wooden, swivel chair at 
a roll top desk that is slightly cluttered. His 
conversation with the patient may well begin 
with some subject far removed from the 
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ailment or illness that brought the individual 
to his office. Quite often it will be politics— 
republican brand Doc“ Smith is an ardent, 
life-long Republican; or it may be some other 
subject. In a leisurely almost casual manner 
the physician is putting the patient at ease 
and studying him. J. G. F. Smith is well 
aware of the relationship between mind and 
body. This is psychosomatic medicine. All 
good physicians practice it. “Doc” Smith is 
a master practitioner of the art. 

Then comes the diagnosis, the recom- 
mendation and one or more envelopes or 
bottles of medicine, or if necessary a pre- 
scription. The patient departs relieved in 
mind or reassured if a more serious illness is 
involved, 

Because of physical infirmity or the nature 
of the illness, the patient may not be able to 
visit his office, in which event Doc“ Smith 
makes a house call. He arrives in his familiar 
black Chevrolet. The same ritual is repeated 
in the home as at his office. The hour is never 
too late, the night too dark nor the weather 
too inclement for him to respond. J. G. F. 
Smith is available! 

Dr, Smith has won a place in the hearts, 
affections and admiration of his neighbors 
and friends that few men are privileged to 
achieve, On Sunday, April 2, from 3 to 5 p.m, 
in the local high school auditorium, the com- 
munity is going to honor Dr. and Mrs. Smith 
with an open house and reception. The affair 
will be informal, with no speeches and no 
ceremonies, for Dr. Smith is a simple, un- 
complicated man, and his neighbors wish to 
honor him in keeping with these admirable 
traits, 

His friends, patients past and present, 
those whom he has befriended, those he has 
encouraged, those he has consoled when med- 
ical science could do no more for a loved 
one, and casual acquaintances will drop by 
to say hello, shake hands, partake of light 
refreshments and wish Dr. and Mrs. Smith 
many more years of good health, happiness 
and dedicated service. This will be Bruns- 
wick’s way of saying a simple thanks and 
well done to its beloved physician. The public 
is invited to attend. 


DEMONSTRATION CITIES PROGRAM 
SHOULD NOT BE FUNDED 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Frino] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, giving money 
to HUD for the demonstration cities 
program is akin to giving HUD a socio- 
political knife to put to the throats of 
American cities. When we take up dem- 
onstration cities appropriations tomor- 
row, we should reject them. 

Last year this House added an anti- 
racial balance amendment to the dem- 
onstration cities bill; so far, HUD has 
demonstrated that they intend to dis- 
regard it. One HUD aide has said—No- 
vember 30, 1966—that no application 
which does not show evidence of collab- 
oration with civil rights groups on school 
integration programs will even be con- 
sidered. 

The Members of this House may not 
know it, but the present demonstration 
program is not the same as the one 
passed by the House—it was changed by 
the conference in the last days of the 
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89th Congress. The new program re- 
quires that demonstration money be 
used for nonfederally aided demonstra- 
tion projects—that is, school racial bal- 
ance, guaranteed incomes, and so forth. 

I include herewith some material on 
the shortcomings and trouble spots of 
the demonstration cities program: 

Exhibit 1: Reasons for not funding the 
demonstration cities program. 

Exhibit 2: Some 1966 columnists’ in- 
terpretations of the demonstration cities 
program as linked to welfare-civil rights 
extremism. 

Exhibit 3: December 1966 article 
quoting UPI wire story on how HUD in- 
tends to insist on school racial balance 
schemes, 

Exhibit 4: Fino analysis of how Civil 
Rights Commission racial balance 
schemes can be implemented under 
demonstration cities program. 

Exhibit 5: Analysis of clever and de- 
ceptive demonstration cities financial 
mechanism designed to fund obnoxious 
radical programs not fundable through 
Federal grant-in-aid programs. 

Exhibit 6: Washington Post brags how 
demonstration cities program can be used 
to fund District of Columbia guaranteed 
annual income scheme. 

Exhibit 7: New York Times articles of 
April 1967 tell how Boston and New York 
are souring on demonstration cities pro- 
gram; how bipartisan 28-to-8 vote of 
New York City Council cut New York 
City demonstration project by 40 per- 
cent on April 11. 

ExHIBIT 1 
WHY THE DEMONSTRATION CITIES PROGRAM 
SHOULD Nor Be FUNDED 

Unless the House refuses to fund the dem- 
onstration cities program, the Administra- 
tion is sure to beef up the appropriation in 
Conference by settling on a sum well above 
the House Appropriations Committee figure. 
Only by eliminating the demonstration cities 
appropriation can we give the Appropriations 
Committee leverage to keep the figure to 
agreed on in conference at a level similar 
to that which the Appropriations Committee 
has reported. 

The House is entitled to consider the dem- 
onstration cities program as if it were a 
fresh proposal, because the Administration 
only secured its passage by waiting until 
late Friday night, October 14, 1966, when 
over a hundred Members had gone home to 
campaign. The highest number of House 
votes the demonstration cities program has 
ever received on any vote is 178. 

The Administration tricked the House into 
contenting itself with an amendment to 
ostensibly prevent HUD from legally requir- 
ing applicant cities to plan housing and 
educational racial balance schemes. Only 
five weeks after the planners tricked the 
House with this red herring amendment, 
a HUD official (on Nov. 30, 1966) told an 
educators’ group in New York City that ap- 
plications would be returned unprocessed 
unless cities combat de facto segregation 
to the satisfaction of federal officials. As 
quoted by the United Press International on 
November 30, 1966, HUD Aide John Clinton 
said that “applications must show evidence 
of consultation of all pertinent agencies with 
a point of view—including welfare groups 
and civil rights groups.” There is no doubt 
that HUD intends to use administration and 
dollar pressure to mock the spirit of the 
House anti-racial balance amendment. 

On March 17, 1967, HUD aide Walter Farr 
told the Federal Bar Association that ap- 
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plicant cities would get “extra points” for 
dispersing rent subsidy housing, public hous- 
ing and other low-income housing through- 
out middle-income neighborhoods. 

Also on March 17, HUD Assistant Secre- 
tary Ralph Taylor told the FBA that job 
priority in demonstrations must go to local 
(Le., non-union) labor. According to the 
New York Times of March 18, 1966, this was 
“interpreted as a warning that cities that 
cannot win agreements from local labor 
unions not to discriminate in hiring people 
for construction work will be at a disad- 
vantage in competing for funds under the 


x In a February 9, 1967 editorial, the Wash- 
ington Post, enthused over the way the lan- 
guage of the program permitted Washington, 
D.C., to propose (in a tentative application 
since abandoned) that the local District of 
Columbia “demonstration” include a guaran- 
teed annual income for the 7th St., N.W.— 
Georgia Avenue Section (Shaw). Under the 
language of the demonstration cities pro- 
gram, HUD definitely could allow federal 
funds to be used for local guaranteed annual 
income p Federal demonstration 
cities money, while computed on the basis of 
federal programs, is payable to cities only 
for use in non-federally-aided programs, 
which can be anything HUD approves! 

The demonstration cities financial mecha- 
nism is a demonstration in its own right— 
a demonstration in financial deceit. Once 
a city is selected, its bonus is computed by 
means of a formula linked to the federal 
grant-in-aid programs connected with the 
demonstration, but once the bonus is deter- 
mined (80% of the non-federal share of 
all demonstration-connected federally-aided 
projects), that money cannot be used by the 
city to help pay the non-federal cost of 
federally-aided projects, but instead the city 
must use the bonus for non-federally aided 
projects. In short, the demonstration cities 
aid mechanism is a device for giving cities 
money for projects Congress has not deemed 
worthy of federal grant-in-aid support, HUD 
knows Congress would never vote money for 
guaranteed incomes or school busing, but 
through this demonstration cities aid mech- 
anism, HUD can fund such programs. HUD 
can insist that the bonus money be used for 
anything except federal programs and fed- 
erally-aided projects. This was not in the 
House-passed 1966 omnibus cities bill—it was 
added by the Conference in the last hectic 
days of the Eighty-Ninth Congress, a Con- 
ference specially called with no notice when 
the Housing Subcommittee Republicans were 
back home campaigning! 

On February 23, 1967, the New York Times 
quoted Michigan Governor George Romney 
as saying “drastic change” is needed in the 
demonstration cities program. On April 2, 
1967, the Times quoted Boston Redevelop- 
ment Director Edward Logue as saying that 
the program was needlessly complex and re- 
quired local officials to turn their attention 
“away from the local scene to palaver with a 
bewildering number of Feds who are at home 
with all the rhetoric, but unexperienced and 
uninterested in practical local applications.” 

According to the April 2, 1967 New York 
Times, in a discussion of ghetto displeasure 
with the demonstration cities program, one 
young man said: We're beginning to feel 
like laboratory animals. We've been surveyed 
and studied to death.” 

Disillusionment has also set in among city 
leaders. Under the leadership of Democratic 
City Comptroller Mario Procaccino, a bi- 
partisan 28-8 majority of the New York City 
Council slashed the New York City demon- 
stration program budget by 40% to only 
$15 million. This cut, which took place 
on April 11, was prompted by the Council’s 
feeling that the program was a boondoggle 
and that the money could better be spent 
on health and schools. 
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“DEMONSTRATION CITIES WiTHOUTr ITs HaLo”— 
Demo CITIES COULD BE SLEEPER 


(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 


President Johnson’s demonstration cities’ 
program could become the legislative sleeper 
of this session of Congress. 

As approved by House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, the $2.3 billion urban de- 
velopment measure contains a little-noticed 
mandate designating the rebuilding of slums 
and blighted areas in the major cities as the 
government’s highest priority domestic 
program. 

The “declaration of policy,” written into 
the legislation at the President’s personal 
request, states, “The Congress hereby finds 
and declares that improving the quality of 
urban life is the most critical domestic prob- 
lem facing the U.S.” 

Only support of the Viet Nam war will 
carry a higher administration priority. 

The bill also authorizes Housing and Urban 
Development Secretary Robert Weaver to ap- 
point federal expediters“ for all major cities 
to direct and coordinate this massive rebuild- 
ing program. 

Significance of these and other little-pub- 
licized provisions were highlighted during a 
White House strategy meeting at which the 
President chided his legislative leaders on the 
progress of the measure. 

“Where is my legislative sleeper—the 
demonstration cities program?” he asked. “I 
need that mandate from Congress to tackle 
the biggest domestic problem this nation has 
faced since the depression.” 

When Speaker John McCormack, Mass., 
pointed out that the bill had been approved 
by the House Banking Committee and would 
be taken up on the House floor in August, 
the President replied: 

We don’t have a day to lose. That program 
has the administration's highest priority. The 
only way we are going to put an end to those 
riots and demonstrations is to get rid of the 
slums. Once you give me the authority, I will 
see that federal expediters are appointed in 
all the major cities to push this rebuilding.” 

The President told his legislative leaders, 
“The program will become one of the largest 
and most important domestic programs ever 
undertaken by the federal government,” de- 
spite the administration’s modest request for 
$2.3 billion to launch it. 

“My advisers say that upward of $100 bil- 
lion will eventually be needed to clear our 
cities of slums and blighted areas,“ declared 
the President. “This program is only a start. 
But we must begin some place and it must 
be this year.” 

He reported that already 60 cities have 
either submitted proposals for or expressed 
an interest in obtaining funds under the 
demonstration cities program. 

In the individual cases of New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit and Los Angeles, he said, each 
city’s plan would require almost as much 
federal aid to finance as the total initial $2.3 
billion administration request. 

On hearing the President’s report, one con- 
gressional leader turned to the others, re- 
marking: “I now understand why the Prest- 
dent refers to this program as his legislative 
sleeper. It’s a Marshall Plan for our cities.” 

As reported by the House Banking Com- 
mittee, the administration’s proposal au- 
thorizes the secretary of housing and urban 
development to make grants and provide 
technical assistance to “city demonstration 
agencies” for the planning and execution of 
“comprehensive city demonstration pro- 


Section IV of the measure defines these as 
“programs to rebuild and restore entire sec- 
tions and neighborhoods of slums and 
blighted areas through coordinated use of 
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all available federal aids and local private 
government resources.” 

According to a study by the committee, 
“The magnitude of a city demonstration 
program becomes clear with the realization 
that there are federal aid programs in the 
fields of housing, urban renewal, transporta- 
tion, education, welfare, economic opportu- 
nity and related areas.” 

It stresses that these are typically ad- 
ministered by individual local agencies and 
would continue to be; but under demonstra- 
tion programs they would be subject to coor- 
dination and overall direction by a new layer 
of government.” 

Another section gives the HUD secretary 
power to “qualify only those projects he finds 
would be of sufficient magnitude to accom- 
plish its objectives, would contribute to 
creating a well-balanced city, serve the poor 
in the area, and would afford a choice of 
housing to all citizens.” 

A top Republican strategist in the House 
is advising his colleagues to be wary about 
making Viet Nam their main campaign is- 
sue. Representative Melvin Laird, Wis., is 
saying, The President will make a major 
peace offer before the fall elections in order 
to play down the war issue.” .. . President 
Johnson is privately warning legislative lead- 
ers that he will call a special post-election 
session of Congress if his major proposals 
aren’t passed before adjournment, Speaker 
McCormack, who is opposed to a lame-duck 
session says that Congress can pass all of 
the President’s “must” legislation by Octo- 
ber 1 if members will stay on the job. This 
will leave enough time before the election 
for the necessary speeches and handshaking, 
he adds . . The Interior Department is pre- 
paring legislation on Indian affairs that will 
be the most important in 30 years. It will 
provide for revising the trusteeship laws 80 
that Indians can enter into partnerships 
with private firms in developing their tribal 
resources. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, Aug. 
18, 1966] 
DEMONSTRATION CITIES PLAN SEEN AS TROJAN 
HORSE. 


(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


With the civil rights bill out of the way, 
the House of Representatives soon will turn 
its attention to another of the Johnson ad- 
ministration’s “big bills.“ This is the Presi- 
dent’s demonstration cities proposal, now em- 
bodied as Title I in an omnibus Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1966. 

The bill is 109 pages long. It came out of 
committee last month accompanied by a sup- 
plementary report of more than 300 pages, 
spelling out the changes that would be made 
in existing housing law. A handful of profes- 
sionals may know what the bill would accom- 
plish as a matter of law; another handful of 
social reformers may know what they hope it 
will accomplish in terms of remolding Amer- 
ican cities closer to their hearts’ desire. But 
it is a fair statement that no one has even a 
foggy notion of what the bill would cost; and 
if the people ever woke up to what is con- 
cealed in this sugar-coated legislation, they 
would shout the bill down and hang its sev- 
eral sponsors. 

In a minority report accompanying this 
Trojan horse, eight Republican members of 
the House committee do not describe the 
measure as an omnibus bill. With abundant 
reason, they term it instead “the omnibus 
bill.” 

The proposed act begins with a recital of 
melancholy truths. By reason of widespread 
slums and blight, the housing shortage and 
the concentration of low-income families in 
central cities, the nation’s urban areas are 
experiencing steady deterioration. The cities 
do not have adequate resources to deal effec- 
tively with the critical problems facing them. 
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They need additional financial aid if they are 
to regain their strength. 

Few persons would quarrel with these find- 
ings of fact. If the bill then went on simply 
to return vast sums of money to the cities, 
with no strings attached, cries of jubilation 
would resound in city council chambers 
everywhere. But this is not the idea at all. 

The purpose of this bill is to remake 
American cities “to the saisfaction of the 
secretary,” by which is meant Dr. Robert 
Weaver, secretary of housing and urban de- 
velopment. 

Thus, a “locally prepared and scheduled 
program” would be eligible for Federal grants 
ranging up to 80 percent of the cost, only 
if the secretary were satisfied on 11 sepa- 
rate points. The program would have to “re- 
duce educational disadvantages,” whatever 
that may mean. Busing of pupils? Pairing of 
schools? The program would have to con- 
tribute to a “well-balanced city with ade- 
quate facilities for education and recreation 
and housing for all income levels.” The sec- 
retary would determine what was meant by 
“well-balanced” and “adequate.” 

The program would have to provide “edu- 
cational and social services necessary to serve 
the poor and disadvantaged in the area.” The 
secretary, again, would decide, 

Some indication of the sponsors’ purpose 
may be gained from Section 103 (c). Here the 
secretary is directed to give “maximum con- 
sideration” to whether a city’s “substantive 
local laws are, or can be expected to be, con- 
sistent with the objectives of the program.” 
If a city’s substantive local laws fail to satisfy 
the secretary, the laws must be rewritten to 
his decree or the grants will be denied. The 
bill makes it implicit that such local laws 
are to govern zoning, subdivision control, 
building code, and of course open occupancy 
of housing and the total integration of 
schools by race and income. 

No one who knows the cities of America 
would deny that the cities have some acutely 
painful problems. But the notion that these 
problems can be solved only according “to 
the satisfaction of the secretary” is a para- 
lyzing notion in a land dedicated to local 
self-government, Whatever may be erected 
under this bill, that ideal, at least, would 
be destroyed. 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 9, 1966) 

INSIDE Report: EDUCATION BOMBSHELL 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


In the highest reaches of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, planners 
have secretly put together an education bill 
for 1967 that would be certain to whip the 
white backlash into a frenzy. 

The bill recommended by a policy planning 
task force quietly at work for the last sev- 
eral months would make a radical departure 
in Government policy by supplying extra 
Federal funds to school districts that achieve 
an integrated racial balance. Put another 
way, school districts that do not achieve that 
balance would be penalized. 

This would escalate the Federal Govern- 
ment’s attack on de jure (legal) segregation 
in the South to an assault on de facto 
(neighborhood) segregation in the North. 
In fact, the task force recommends that the 
Johnson Administration actively promote 
such politically explosive integration devices 
as school busing” and pupil exchanges be- 
tween the white suburbs and the black inner 
city. 

Whether the White House will finally put 
its stamp of approval on this combustible 
package and send it to Congress next year 
is a matter of considerable doubt. Neverthe- 
less, the fact that Federal oficials who have 
the most to do with education would seri- 
ously consider such a plan is a matter of 
major interest. 

For, quite apart from adding to the back- 
lash, their plans run counter to modern, 
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sophisticated thinking on how to solve the 
education problem in the Negro ghettos. 
With Negro school population as high as 90 
percent in some cities, civil rights leaders 
conceded that racial balance may not be an 
attainable goal and that Federal funds would 
be far better spent making all Negro schools 
the very best in teachers and equipment. 

But even that is in some doubt. The basic 
problem in ghetto schools may be the meth- 
ods of education and, most important, the 
quality of the student’s home life. 

But no such subtleties are discussed in the 
program of the task force, which has now 
gone to the desk of Education Commissioner 
Harold Howe and may soon be drafted into 
a legislative bill. It calls for the “Equal Edu- 
cation Opportunity Act of 1967" to provide 
extra funds for school districts willing to 
take steps to achieve racial balances. 

Specifically, Howe's planners talk of en- 
couraging district-wide rezoning, site selec- 
tion designed to produce integrated schools, 
school busing, pupil exchanges between the 
suburbs and the inner city and even new 
kinds of curricula designed to aid racial in- 
tegration. The task force recommends that 
these integration grants start at $175 million 
in the next fiscal year and climb to $375 mil- 
lion four years later. 

Even more interesting is a confidential sug- 
gestion by the task force that school grants 
be made a part of the metropolitan plan- 
ning section of President Johnson's demon- 
stration cities” bill now pending in Congress, 

This section would provide a 20 per cent 
boost in many varieties of Federal grants— 
highways and airports, for example—for 
cities that set up a metro planning agency 
Meeting Federal specifications. The educa- 
tion task force suggests that school grants 
could be added to this list by a simple 
amendment next year. 

This leads to the possibility that if a school 
district did not conform to Federal stand- 
ards on racial balance, the metropolitan 
area could lose not only the extra school 
grants but the 20 percent extra money for 
all other varieties. 

Moreover, the allocation of the extra school 
money for the integrated districts would be 
made not by the state Departments of Edu- 
cation but by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in Washington. And Howe has left no 
doubt about how he feels on this score, 

In sharp contrast to his predecessor as 
Commissioner, Francis Keppel, Howe has 
shown no hesitancy to involve Uncle Sam 
directly in the sensitive problem of de facto 


segregation, 
[From the Washington Daily News, Oct. 5, 
1966 


A DEMONSTRATION BILL 
(By Lyle Wilson) 

Another civil rights bill is moving quietly 
through Congress under an assumed name. 

That is the Demonstration Cities Bill due 
soon for House consideration. It has passed 
the Senate. What this bill could demonstrate 
would be that the Federal Government can 
bribe northern urban and suburban com- 
munities to integrate the housing, educa- 
tional and economic patterns of their com- 
munities. 

Rep. Paul A. Fino (R., N.Y.) has been 
sounding the alarm against this legislation 
since the Administration produced it some 
months ago. He warned that the bill was de- 
signed to help the Negro “crack” the white 
suburbs. Congress has refused to listen so 
far. The House Democratic leadership 
brushed off Rep. Fino’s warnings and his 
proposed amendments. 

The Administration's original six-year, $2.3 
billion project was too rich, however, for the 
Senate, where it was trimmed to $900 million 
and two years. 

Administration denials that the bill has 
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anything to do with civil rights are sup- 
ported by the fact that it does not state 
any civil rights objectives as such. Rep. 
Fino's assertion that the bill is a civil rights 
project in false whiskers is supported by 
these facts. 

The bill would confer on Federal officials 
in Washington the authority to establish in 
co-operating urban and suburban areas 
standards of racial integration in education 
and housing and, in general, guidelines for 
community living. 

These officials would distribute or with- 
hold Federal bonuses or bribes as urban and 
suburban communities did or did not com- 
ply with Federal standards. 

The Federal officials who would be most 
involved at the top in establishing standards 
and in distributing funds would be two 
whose racial objectives already extend be- 
yond any authority conveyed by the Congress 
or by the Supreme Court. They are Secretary 
Robert C. Weaver of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Affairs (HUD), and Com- 
missioner Harold Howe II of the U.S. Office 
of Education, 

Given the power and the funds proposed 
in the pending bill, there can be no reason- 
able doubt about what Mr. Weaver and Mr. 
Howe would do. Rep. Fino told Congress that 
President Johnson himself had described the 
bill as a sleeper which would give the Admin- 
istration massive powers over selected cities. 

Mr. Howe is committed to using Federal 
money to induce school integration of north- 
ern suburbs with northern city slums. Mr. 
Weaver's objectives lie generally in the field 
of housing. Congress probably will provide 
the team of Weaver-and-Howe with nearly 
$1 billion with which to proceed. 

EXHIBIT 3 
[From U.S. News & World Report, Dec. 12, 
1966] 
A FEDERAL DICTATORSHIP 
(By David Lawrence) 


Time was when Congress made the laws 
and specified how the money collected in 
taxes by the U.S. Treasury should be spent. 
But today the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment is assuming in many instances a 
free hand to use its own discretion in de- 
ciding who shall get public funds and under 
what conditions such aid will be extended, 

Federal officials keep on saying that edu- 
cation is still controlled by the States and 
the cities. But there is growing evidence that 
the national Government is beginning to dic- 
tate to the schools and colleges how they 
must conduct their operations. 

These officials deny, of course, any form of 
coercion, They declare over and over again 
that decisions are up to local officers. But the 
inferences are plain—States and cities will 
find themselves deprived of public money 
unless they conform to the pattern laid 
down by the executive departments in Wash- 
ington. 

Pertinent is a dispatch which the United 
Press International sent out on November 30 
to the newspapers of the country. It reads 
as follows: 

“New York—Public schools educators were 
told today applications for ‘demonstration 
cities’ funds will be returned unprocessed 
unless their cities combat such social prob- 
lems as de facto segregation to the satisfac- 
tion of federal officials, 

Any proposal which ignores integration 
or any other social problems would not be 
in accordance with the “demonstration 
cities” bill,’ said John Clinton, an aide to 
Secretary Weaver (Department of Housing 
and Urban Development). 

“Clinton spoke during the four-day con- 
ference of top educators from California, Il- 
linots, Maryland, Michigan, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Texas which ends today at the 
Hotel Biltmore here. 
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“In an interview with UPI, Clinton spelled 
out what might be required of a city in the 
way of tackling integration problems to 
make it eligible for the federal funds to be 
dispensed under the Act. He elaborated on 
his previous remarks to a conference ses- 
sion. 

We're not pushing busing, or any other 
particular solution to the de facto segrega- 
tion problem,“ he said. "We leave that up to 
the imagination of the city involved. But 
there is concern here over social legislation, 
and any application that ignores it wouldn't 
even get far enough to be formally rejected. 

The application must show evidence of 
consultation of all pertinent agencies with a 
point of view—including welfare groups and 
civil-rights groups which would be vocal if 
integration is ignored.“ 

For several months now, members of Con- 
gress have been worried about the intrusion 
of the Federal Government in the educa- 
tional policies of States and cities. When 
the text of an “idea paper” dealing with 
future plans to put into effect desegregation 
projects in the schools was revealed in Con- 
gress a few weeks ago, the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare promptly 
denied that coercion of the kind outlined 
was contemplated. The document was de- 
scribed as merely a for study. 

Federal agencies do not, to be sure, issue 
statements laying down specific instructions 
to the States or cities, but they establish 
“voluntary guidelines” and make their own 
interpretation of what the law supposedly 
requires. This is a very ingenious way to 
evade the spirit, if not the letter, of the law 
and to substitute the judgement of the exec- 
utive departments for that of the Congress, 
which has forbidden acts “seeking to achieve 
racial balance in any school”—such as, for 
instance, “by requiring the transportation 
of pupils or students from one school to an- 
other or one school district to another.” 

The U.S, Commissioner of Education said 
recently in an interview with this magazine 
that he doesn't “know of anybody who has 
defined” the phrase “racial balance” in 
school enrollments, and that “it would be 
useful to pin down a definition.” 

The Commissioner is right in saying that 
no definition of “racial balance” has been 
provided by law. The responsibility for this 
plainly rests with Congress, which alone has 
the power to write “guidelines.” 

The problem is not confined to racial ques- 
tions. The whole educational system of the 
country is now being reshuffied in order to 
meet the views of the federal officials who 
grant or withhold public funds. It is re- 
peatedly asserted that the U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation will not direct how the educational 
institutions shall function. But as long as 
federal agencies actually control the alloca- 
tion of public funds, the educators of the 
country will have to conform to the “regu- 
lations” or be denied money appropriated by 
Congress. 

With the federal budget growing to un- 
precedented heights, the American people 
must eventually begin to realize that their 
representatives in the national legislature 
are failing in their duty to place limits and 
restrictions upon the arbitrary expenditure 
of federal funds by executive agencies. Maybe 
the new majority in Congress will refuse to 
acquiesce in this usurpation of power and 
federal dictatorship. 


EXHIBIT 4 


“Fino ANALYZES How Civi. RIGHTS COM- 
MISSION ScHOOL INTEGRATION SCHEMES 
Can BE IMPLEMENTED UNDER EXISTING LEG- 
ISLATION, CITES BOSTON AND CHICAGO” 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, in line with my 
continuing opposition to programs like rent 
subsidies, demonstration cities, metropolitan 
planning, and the so-called Equal Educa- 
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tional Opportunity Act, I would like to point 
out to this House that the radical recom- 
mendations of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion that we legislate racial balance are not 
innovative; Congress has already given the 
backroom social planners of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development and the 
Office of Education radical civil rights pro- 
grams like rent subsidies, demonstration 
cities, metropolitan planning, and carte 
blanche aid for educational experiments to 
“induce” and all but force racial integration 
in white residential neighborhoods of the 
cities and suburbs. 

I hope that the Members of this House 
will read the following analysis of the way 
existing programs can be used to implement 
the philosophy of the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion Report. 

While Congress would have to pass new 
legislation to legally require school systems 
to see that no puble school is more than 50 
percent Negro or to make Federal aid to 
local education legally contingent on such 
racial balance, the Johnson administration 
is quietly moving to force racial balance in 
local communities and school systems under 
the language of existing programs. The radi- 
cal philosophy of the Commission is already 
being implemented. 

On November 30, 1966, a HUD aid named 
John Clinton told a group of educators in 
New York—men who were assembled pur- 
suant to a joint HUD-Office of Education 
planning program approved in May 1966, to 
study the problem of urban education plan- 
ning—that no city which did not propose 
busing, pupil exchange, or other schemes to 
achieve school racial balance in its dem- 
onstration cities application would even 
have its application considered by HUD. 
United Press International carried the text 
of Mr. Clinton’s statement and amplifica- 
tion on November 30. In short, the dem- 
onstration cities program is to be used to 
force cities to plan their school systems in 
accordance with the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion-Harold Howe philosophy of forced in- 
tegration. 

HUD plans to force cities to plan busing 
and school rezoning by administrative and 
economic pressure. Congress amendment to 
the demonstration cities bill to prevent 
actual requirement of such schemes is to be 
ignored. When the amendment was offered 
last year, I was the only Member of Con- 
gress to oppose it as a farce. HUD has con- 
firmed my suspicions by admitting that the 
demonstration cities program will be used 
to require school systems in our would-be 
demonstration cities to plan busing and 
school rezoning as a condition of Federal 
aid in urban renewal, mass transit, and other 
programs. 

Does Boston want to be a demonstration 
city? Does Chicago? You can be sure that 
HUD Secretary Weaver will require these two 
cities to restructure their school systems be- 
fore they are given demonstration cities 
status. HUD has all but said so. If Mayor 
Collins and Mayor Daley want urban renewal 
money, and other demonstration-connected 
Federal grants-in-aid, Secretary Weaver has 
the authority to make them toe the line on 
school planning. The reasons? Demonstration 
cities cannot get on the demonstration gravy 
train until they have submitted acceptable 
plans showing how the city will provide edu- 
cational services for the disadvantaged. This 
is in the bill—section 103(2). Assistant HUD 
Secretary Taylor, in charge of city demonstra- 
tions, is quoted in the December 15 Educa- 
tion U.S.A. as saying: 

“This kind of approach calls for a major 
attack on the deficiencies in the schools and 
school programs in disadvantaged areas.” 

Mr, Taylor went on to say: 

“Prom the beginning of the Model Cities 
idea, we in HUD have always assumed that 
the schools would be an integral part of any 
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proposed program for a model development 
neighborhood.” 

Under the demonstration cities program— 
section 103(4)—-HUD has power to require 
a city to show that “substantive laws, regula- 
tions and other requirements are, or can be 

to be, consistent with the objec- 
tives of the program.” Clearly Secretary 
Weaver can force the mayors of Boston and 
Chicago to tinker with the local school 
boards. The big question is whether Boston 
can be a demonstration city so long as it is 
cut off from Massachusetts school aid because 
of de facto segregation. Will HUD force Bos- 
ton to curb the school board’s Louise Day 
Hicks? 

HUD can require would-be demonstration 
cities to do anything under the loosely drawn 
language of the demonstration cities pro- 
gram. HUD can even require cities to be part 
of a metropolitan planning program—sec- 
tion 103(4). But can HUD force the suburbs 
of big cities to be part of a metropolitan plan- 
ing scheme? 

The answer is clearly “Yes.” Under title 
II of the omnibus cities bill of 1966—the 
metrotitle—all applications for Federal aid 
under 10 programs, ranging from sewers to 
libraries to airports, must soon be submitted 
to a metropolitanwide planning body—met- 
rogovernment—for recommendation before 
they are forwarded to Washington. The met- 
rogovernment to which the applications must 
be submitted must be a joint planning body 
for the central city and suburbs. Federal 
grant-in-aid applications are to be judged on 
how they tie in with the metropolitanwide 
planning program. Ostensibly, metropolitan- 
wide public facilities programing is to be a 
condition only of bonus grants, but who 
doubts that communities will soon have to 
plan on a metrowide basis to get any Federal 
grants-in-aid? Otherwise, why do all Federal 
aid applications under 10 programs have to 
be submitted to a metrogovernment as of the 
beginning of the 1968 fiscal year—section 
204 (a) ? 

Obviously, HUD intends to require feder- 
ally subsidized metro governments to plan 
schools and housing on a metropolitanwide 
basis. Communities which do not go along 
with these plans will be thrown off the Fed- 
eral-aid bandwagon. No antibusing amend- 
ment to metro can stop this. HUD is em- 
powered to insist on community acceptance 
of metropolitanwide planning standards, and 
there is no amendment prohibiting HUD 
from pressuring the metro-governments 
which are to be HUD-subsidized. 

Thus the Federal Government already has 
the power to force communities to set up 
multijurisdictional school programs in order 
to achieve integration or racial balance in 
the schools. Title II of the 1966 cities bill re- 
quires metro governments which can impose 
these criteria on communities as the price of 
ald under 10 Federal programs. Under Sec- 
retary Wood made this statement to a dele- 
gation from New York State’s State Educa- 
tion Department racial balance section on 
September 9, 1966, a meeting which Harold 
Howe also attended. The administration is 
planning to use title II of the omnibus cities 
law to force school racial balance schemes of 
unwilling suburbs. 

Two weeks after Under Secretary Wood and 
Commissioner Howe planned the way metro- 
government multidistrict—and even multi- 
State—jurisdiction could facilitate movement 
of pupils between slums and suburbs. Harold 
Howe told the House Rules Committee he did 
not know a thing about it. That was on Sep- 
tember 29. On September 14, I exposed a 
copy of the Equal Educational Opportunity 
Act of 1967, which included Federal subsidies 
for school racial balance schemes as well as 
new proposals to require education aid pro- 
grams to be part of the metro package. Har- 
old Howe had already given his OK to this 
legislation. The Office of Education clearly 
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intends to use all the money at its command 
to force local communities to pursue the type 
of racial balance schemes cited in the Equal 
Educational Opportunity Act of 1967 and the 
Civil Rights Commission report. 

The administration has never disavowed 
any intention of submitting the Equal Edu- 
cational Opportunity Act of 1967 to Con- 
gress. A December 17 Saturday Review article 
on integration in education said that the 
Equal Educational Opportunity Act of 1967 
was “still in the discussion stage.” Perhaps 
Lyndon Johnson intends to submit the Equal 
Educational Opportunity Act to Congress 
this year in partial fulfillment of the radical 
scheming of the Civil Rights Commission. 

Harold Howe already has authority under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
to fund all kinds of busing and racial balance 
schemes providing the localities request 
them. The Commissioner has admitted that 
he would like to do a lot of suggesting. 

In short, there is very little in the Com- 
mission’s report which the Federal Govern- 
ment has not been trying to do for some 
time, albeit clandestinely. The 1966 omnibus 
cities bill, as I charged on the floor of the 
House, was the most far-reaching civil rights 
bill ever sent to Congress. 

It should be noted in passing that the 
Commission also refers to the rent subsidy 
program, saying that it ought to be used to 
break up de facto segregation in the suburbs, 
but that it cannot because of the local veto 
provision tacked on by the Appropriations 
Committee. The Commission recommends 
getting rid of the veto. Under the language 
of the metro title of the 1966 omnibus cities 
bill, metrogovernments can plan housing and 
relocation—Dr. Weaver said so, on February 
28, 1966. Presumably communities can be 
forced to accept rent subsidy housing as part 
of a metropolitanwide plan required by the 
metrogovernment as a condition of Federal 
grants-in-aid. 

Beginning in 1965, I have been telling the 
House that rent subsidies, demonstration 
cities, and metropolitan planning are dis- 
guised, far-reaching civil rights proposals. If 
anybody still doubts it, the report of the 
Civil Rights Commission proves it. There is 
no doubt as to what the planners want to 
do. Congress has already given them the 
tools, if not the appropriations. 


EXHIBIT 5 
“DEMONSTRATION CITIES”—A DEMONSTRATION 
IN FINANCIAL DECEIT 
(By Congressman PauL A. Frno, Republican, 
of New York) 


One of the cleverest federal programs ever 
designed is the “demonstration cities” sec- 
tion of the 1966 omnibus cities bill. 

Under this program, selected cities can 
qualify for grants calculated on the basis of 
80% of the non-federal contribution needed 
to underwrite federally-aided demonstra- 
tion”-connected projects. In propagandizing 
this 80% bonus computation mechanism, the 
Administration has tried to create the im- 
pression that cities qualifying under this pro- 
gram are to be given 80% of the remaining 
non-federal costs of certain programs. This is 
not true. The above formula is only a means 
of computing a bonus for which cities may 
be eligible if they agree to plan the Weaver- 
Howe way. Furthermore, no city may use its 
bonus, computed as above, to help pay the 
cost of any federally-assisted project. In- 
credible as it may seem, while the “demon- 
stration” bonus is to be calculated with re- 
spect to federal-grant-in-aid programs, the 
suggested relationship is just a dodge, be- 
cause the money must be used to finance 
only non-federally aided “demonstration” 
projects! 

You may ask, “Why the deception?” al- 
though the Independent Offices Subcommit- 
tee ought to know by now that deception 
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is a way of life with HUD. In February, 1966, 
when the “demonstration cities” program was 
first proposed, the bonus money, although 
computed as above, could be used by recip- 
ient cities for any demonstration-connected 
project, whether or not federally-assisted. 
However, HUD eventually realized what a 
powerful socio-political weapon they could 
forge from the “demonstration cities” pro- 
gram if a mechanism could be established to: 
(1) give U.S. cities de facto bribes (calculated 
in a phony way) to agree to far-reaching 
HUD and Office of Education social plans; 
and (2) require cities to spend those bribes 
on non-federally aided demonstration proj- 
ects which HUD and the Office of Education 
would have leverage to suggest“. With this 
in mind, the House-passed legislation was re- 
written in conference in October, 1966, to 
require demonstration cities to use their 
bonus money for non-federally aided proj- 
ects. 

With this financial sword in their sociolog- 
ical scabbird, HUD can induce cities to draw 
up plans for radical programs which Con- 
gress would not dream of funding: witness 
the original Washington, D.C., “demonstra- 
tion” proposal which called for a guaranteed 
annual income for Shaw and the November 
30, 1966, promise of a HUD aide to an edu- 
cator’s group that no application would even 
be considered unless it included school in- 
tegration plans which “show evidence of con- 
sultation of . civil rights groups“. 

The “demonstration cities” mechanism 
amounts to nothing more than a federal 
checkbook for radical federal urban grant-in- 
aid programs which Congress would never en- 
act in their own right, but HUD completely 
buffaloed the 89th Congress with the techni- 
cal incomprehensibility of the program. It is 
up to the Appropriations Committee to re- 
deem the integrity of Congress. 

EXHIBIT 6 
[From the Washington Post, Feb. 9, 1967] 
Post Bracs How DEMONSTRATION CITIES 

PROGRAM CAN BE Usep To SUPPORT GUAR- 

ANTEED ANNUAL INCOME—ANTIDOTE TO 

SLUMS 


The guaranteed income is precisely the 
kind of experimental idea that needs to be 
built into Washington’s plans for its model 
neighborhood program. The program's drafts- 
men are entirely right in their emphasis upon 
it. They are showing that the Demonstration 
Cities Act is already beginning to effect one 
of its most important purposes, the revival of 
leadership and imagination in city govern- 
ment, 

The teed income is, in terms of the 
model neighborhood, a good deal less radical 
than it seems at first glance. Most of the 
families involved are already eligible for sup- 
port through the present welfare and job 
training systems. Except for the elderly and 
the handicapped, the guaranteed income 
would be paid only to those who undergo 
training and take the jobs offered them. 
Since new jobs are to be created as part of 
the model neighborhood plans, the 
anteed income is only one element in the 
new economy being designed for the neigh- 
borhood. 

The damage done by chronic unemploy- 
ment in the slums is difficult for most of us 
to comprehend. When a man has been de- 
feated, year after year, in his efforts to sup- 
port his family, he will often disappear alto- 
gether (and in Washington the welfare rules 
speed him on his way). No doubt a guar- 
anteed income is expensive. But it is likely 
to be no more expensive than the present 
population of destitute families with only 
one parent, or none at all. 

The city’s model neighborhood application 
is one of several recent examples of a new 
spirit emerging at the District Building under 
the encouragement of the director of admin- 
istration, Mr. Lowe. The District Commis- 
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sioners can take great pride in this evidence 
of courage and initiative in the city’s bu- 
reaucracy; it is a sign of municipal health. 
The concept of a guaranteed income in the 
model neighborhood deserves warm support 
from the Federal Government. President 
Johnson said, in his Economic Message, that 
a national guaranteed income is under dis- 
cussion, and that he proposes to examine it 
further. The neighborhood is an ideal labora- 
tory in which to test it in practice. 
EXHIBIT 7 

“New York, Boston AUTHORITIES, AND GHET- 

TO RESIDENTS CRITICIZE DEMONSTRATION 

CITIES PROGRAM” 


Mr. Fro. Few “Great Society” programs 
are less worthy or more complicated than 
the “demonstration cities” or “model cities” 
program. 

In essence, the “demonstration cities” 
scheme is a mechanism for de facto coercion 
of our cities disguised as a mechanism for 
coordinating urban Federal grant-in-aid 
programs. Fortunately, the complex trick- 
ery of the “demonstration cities” program is 
increasingly coming to light—people are be. 
ginning to suspect the underlying rationale 
for so cumbersome and elaborate a program. 

For example, the noted Boston redevelop- 
ment director, Edward Logue, has recently 
criticized the “demonstration cities” pro. 
gram for its “needless” complexity. I enclose 
a New York Times article of April 2, describ- 
ing Mr. Logue's statement. Furthermore, Mr. 
Logue wisely observes that “Government 
planners are so busy devising elaborate pro- 
grams to save the cities that they have over- 
looked a major, yet easy, opportunity to 
rebuild slums—a revision of the Internal 
Revenue Code.” Mr. Logue is quite correct, 
and I am sure he will approve of my bill H.R. 
7919, which follows his line of thinking to a 
“T” by denying Federal income tax deprecia- 
tion writeoffs and local real estate tax deduc- 
tions to slum properties. I introduced this 
same bill last year so I am no Johnny-come. 
lately to this field, I regret very much that 
the Democratic party will not abandon the 
“demonstration cities” blueprint for social 
coercion and declare a tax war on the slum- 
lords of this Nation. I am sorry to say that 
the Democratic Party gives jobs to the social 
planners, profits to the slumlords, and scraps 
to Mr. and Mrs. Slumdweller. 

Even the people are beginning to figure 
this out. And far from being enchanted with 
the “demonstration cities” scheme, the peo- 
ple of New York’s Bedford-Stuyvesant ghetto 
see it as a cruel fraud, aiding only the social 
planners who are climbing on the Federal 
job bandwagon. Let me insert here another 
New York Times article of April 2, which 
describes ghetto disgust with the demon- 
stration cities program; that is, as one young 
man said, “We have been surveyed and 
studied to death.” 

This disgust has spread to the New York 
City Council, a bipartisan majority of which 
have just cut the New York City “demon- 
stration cities” program budget by 40 percent 
to $15 million. The city council made this 
decision by a solid and bipartisan 28-to-8 
vote. Notwithstanding the council’s action, 
the demonstration cities” program in New 
York will move on—padding the payroll like 
Haryou-ACT and betraying the dreams of 
the brownstone canyon of despair—but the 
wise and considered actions of the New York 
City Council point to the growing disen- 
chantment of America with the “demonstra- 
tion cities” illusion. I am sure that the Ap- 
propriation Committee is becoming more and 
more aware that the “demonstration cities” 
program is a farce not worth funding, either 
now or in the future. I am including in to- 
day’s insertion a New York Times article of 
April 12, describing the New York City Coun- 
cil’s action, in cutting the “demonstration 
cities” budget. 
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“[From the New York Times, Apr. 2, 1967] 
“URBAN PLANS HIT AS TOO COMPLEX 
“(By Robert B. Semple, Jr.) 


“WASHINGTON, April 1.—An urban develop- 
ment Official has suggested that Government 
planners are so busy devising elaborate pro- 
grams to save the cities that they have over- 
looked a major, yet easy, opportunity to 
rebuild slums—a revision of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

“In a recent address at George Washing- 
ton University, Edward J. Logue, director of 
Boston redevelopment, recommended that all 
absentee owners of slum property be de- 
nied depreciation benefits until they could 
show that their property was in full compli- 
ance with local housing codes. 

“Incredible as it may seem,’ Mr. Logue 
declared, ‘Uncle Sam is a principal cause of 
the phenomenon known as the slumlord. 

No matter how rundown the properties, 
no matter how miserable the housing, the 
slumlord may file his depreciation. Believe 
it or not, even in an old law tenemant, he 
may take it on an accelerated basis.“ 


“FORMER LINDSAY ADVISER 


“Mr. Logue, a former top adviser to Mayor 
Lindsay, rarely makes major public addresses, 
but when he does he usually citicizes what 
3 is the conventional wisdom about 
cities. 

“This speech was no exception. On two 
counts he broke sharply with prevailing no- 
tions among Federal bureaucrats and his 
colleagues in municipal government, 

“He told the bureaucrats that the Admin- 
istration’s Model Cities program was need- 
lessly complex. He told the Mayors and re- 
developers that all their pleading for billions 
more in Federal funds to rebuild cities was a 
waste of time because the Government ‘is not 
about to reduce any existing national priori- 
ties or reallocate any national resources’ to 
fight slums. 

Ine war against urban poverty and 
blight is not a war at all,’ he declared. ‘The 
term is misleading and should be dropped. 
It is a low priority national program, sub- 
stantially underfunded and like to remain so.’ 

“Mr. Logue said that an enormous amount 
could be done to revitalize cities within the 
budgetary constraints imposed by the war in 
Vietnam. He made two major suggestions. 

“Block grants urged 

“The first was to improve the coordination 
between the cities and the Federal Govern- 
ment by substituting large scale ‘block 
grants’ for many of the 400-plus Federal 
grant-in-aid programs. 

“The second was to revise the tax laws to 
inhibit the spread of slums and encourage 
rehabilitation, 

“Discussing his first suggestion he said: 

At the rate the executive and legisla- 
tive branches are spinning off new pilot proj- 
ects, launched with glowing promises of the 
wonders they will perform, the average local 
Official is beginning to feel like an air traffic 
controller. 

“ ‘Increasingly, the local official is forced to 
turn his attention away from the local 
scene to palaver with a bewildering variety 
of Feds who are home with all the rhetoric 
but inexperienced and uninterested in the 
practical local applications.’ 

“‘Grantsmanship is one of our minor 
growth industries and I say the hell with it,’ 
continued Mr. Logue, one of the ablest prac- 
titioners of the art of getting money out of 
Washington for local projects, 

“Owner-occupant aid 

“On the second suggestion, he said that in 
addition to denying depreciation benefits to 
slumlords, there should be a wide range of 
‘urban investment allowances.’ 

“These would include generous deprecia- 
tion and tax deductions for the owner-occu- 
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pant of slum property, as distinct from the 
absentee landlord. 

He is the fellow we ought to encourage 
the most and whom we now encourage the 
least,’ Mr. Logue said. 

“He also proposed similar tax breaks for 
resident owners of rental properties and 
small businesses in blighted areas, and he 
recommended that businessmen willing to 
locate factories and shops in the ghettos 
receive ‘triple the normal depreciation 
allowance.’ 

Watch out for the critic who says [these 
proposals} will drain the Federal Treasury,’ 
Mr. Logue warned ‘It won't.“ 

“He said that the Administration’s Model 
Cities program, which gives supplemental 
grants to selected cities to rebuild blighted 
neighborhoods, is a ‘step forward’ and an 
‘interesting opportunity.’ 

“But he called it a complicated way to dis- 
tribute money to the cities and said he 
strongly opposed ‘the notion built into it 
that you in Washington and we in Boston 
are in competition to see who can come up 
with the brightest, shiniest ideas to help 
our poor.“ 

“RESIDENTS UPSET ON BROOKLYN AID 
“(By Steven V. Roberts) 


We're beginning to feel like laboratory 
animals,’ said a young man with a full, 
reddish beard. We're been surveyed and 
studied to death. You don’t have to draw 
any more maps, There are maps downtown 
that say we're supposed to get six garbage 
collections a week, but you don’t see those 
cats out there.’ 

“The speaker was the Rev. Don Haynes, 
a minister in the East New York section of 
Brooklyn. Along with 200 other residents of 
central Brooklyn he got the opportunity last 
week to tell city officials that past perform- 
ances made him highly skeptical about what 
the new Model Cities program could do for 
his community. 

“The City Planning Commission chairman, 
Donald H. Elliott, and other city officials 
also held public meetings in Harlem and the 
South Bronx to discuss the Model Cities pro- 
gram, which would provide Federal funds for 
a coordinated attack against social and phys- 
ical decay. The city will ask the Federal Gov- 
ernment to declare all three areas eligible 
for funds under the Federal program. 


“Efforts in education 


“To the people who crowded the audito- 
rium of Junior High School 178, at 2163 Dean 
Street, on Tuesday, the biggest problem in 
central Brooklyn is education. 

“J, Scott Kennedy, an assistant professor 
in Brooklyn College’s department of speech 
and theater, declared: 

“We've had a lot of piddling efforts in 
education out here, and I hope we can get 
some innovation. But it takes money, 
brothers and sisters, and it takes black peo- 
ple to plan for this education. No one asked 
me to plan for improving the education here 
and I’ve been in education a long time.’ 

“Another local resident asked if any funds 
earmarked for education would go through 
the Board of Education. ‘The board has been 
blind to the educational needs of the com- 
munity and unwilling to sit down and talk 
with us,’ she said. 

“Mitchell Sviridoff, the city’s Human Re- 
sources Administrator, answered by noting 
that the application for Model Cities funds 
asserts that ‘effective participation by the 
community is essential if the schools are to 
succeed.’ 

“Improving educational opportunities, es- 
pecially for young children, is one of the 
major objectives of the city’s Model Cities 
program. 

“Concern over consultation 

“Other speakers complained that recog- 

nized community groups had not been con- 
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sulted in preparing the application. ‘We 
didn’t know anything about it until we read 
about it in the paper,’ said the president of 
the Brownsville Community Council. ‘I hope 
we'll now be included. We've raised enough 
hell—you should know we're here.“ 

“The meeting also disclosed resentment 
among some members of the community to- 
ward the leadership of a corporation or- 
ganized last December by Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy of New York, a Democrat, and the 
Central Brooklyn Coordinating Council to 
stimulate the renewal of the Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant section. Parts of that area, Browns- 
ville and East New York, are included in the 
Model Cities application. 

“A local minister rose in the audience and 
said to Civil Court Judge Thomas R. Jones, 
the chairman of the corporation: We de- 
mand you get us involved and give us some 
of the credit.’ 

“Judge Jones has said that the community 
corporation should be broadened to include 
a greater number of prominent clergymen, 
young people, and civil-rights leaders. City 
Officials note that there is also friction be- 
tween the corporation and Youth in Action. 

“However, officials found significance in a 
statement at the meeting by the Rev. Milton 
A. Galamison, a popular local leader. He 
said: 

No matter what our differences are we 
must manifest a sense of undivided unity. 
We may have to march together to get out 
commitments from the city and the Federal 
Government.“ 


“LINDSAY’S VETOES ON BUDGET UPSET 
“(By Charles G. Bennett) 


“The Democratic-controlled Board of Esti- 
mate and City Council yesterday overrode all 
20 of Mayor Lindsay’s vetoes of changes they 
had made in his record $1-billion capital 
budget for the 1967-68 fiscal year. 

“In rebuffing the Mayor, the board and 
Council fixed the budget at $1,058,775,797, 
or $23,186,974 under the total that had in- 
cluded what Mr. Lindsay wanted. The final 
figure exceeds the 1966-67 capital budget by 
$381,429,174. 

“The action completes legislation on the 
new budget. Mr. Lindsay is required to cer- 
tify it by Friday. 

“The Board of Estimate’s vote to over- 
ride was unanimous, Mayor Lindsay, though 
a member of the board, does not vote on over- 
riding a mayoral veto. A two-thirds vote 
of both board and Council is required to 
overcome a veto. 

“In the City Council, which is Democratic 
31 to 6, the vote varied from 27 to 9 on the 
Mayor’s veto of $150,000 planning funds for 
each of the five Borough Presidents to 32 to 4 
on the veto of a proposed reduction from 
$7.5-million to $5.92-million of funds for 
studies of public improvements. 

“In acting on the most controversial of all 
of the Republican Mayor’s vetoes, the two 
bodies slashed by $10-million the $25-million 
allocated by the Mayor for the Model Cities 
program initiated—but not yet funded—by 
Congress to rehabilitate slum areas in Har- 
lem, central Brooklyn and south Bronx. 

“The Council vote to override that veto was 
28 to 8. In general, most Councilmen, whose 
districts include ghetto areas, either voted 
to sustain the veto or voted to override with 
explanations that they were wholeheartedly 
for the Model Cities program, but felt the 
city could not use all of $25-million in 1967— 
68 


“One Councilman, Edward I. Koch, Manhat- 
tan Democrat, was absent from yesterday’s 
session. 

“Congress is expected to appropriate $400 
million for the Model Cities program 
throughout the country. The city’s alloca- 
tion would be in anticipation of the Federal 
funds it would get. 

“The board and Council also reduced funds 
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requested by the Mayor for construction of 
neighborhood family care centers and multi- 
service centers in ghetto areas, 

“The overriding provoked a bitter exchange 
early last night between the six-foot-four 
Mayor Lindsay and the five-foot-six David 
Ross, Council majority leader. 

“The Mayor branded the action by the 
Council and the board as “a disturbing ex- 
ample of politics-as-usual, reflecting an ap- 
parent indifference toward several critical 
needs of the city.’ 

“Mr. Ross shot back that Mr. Lindsay was 
displaying ‘a little boy's reaction—a cry- 
baby’s reaction.’ 

“Criticism by Lindsay 

“The Mayor charged that the reduction in 
Model Cities funds ‘indicates a lack of a sense 
of urgency for the rebuilding of our blighted 
neighborhoods.’ He again criticized the $150,- 
000 for each Borough President ‘for so-called 
planning projects.’ 

“Mr. Ross replied that the Council and 
board had approved ‘99.4 percent of all budget 
funds the Mayor asked, but when we change 
less than 1 percent, he calls it politics.’ 

He's done this before,“ the majority 
leader asserted, ‘He'll probably do it every 
time elected officials have the temerity to dis- 
agree with him.’ 

“On the Council floor Mr. Ross and many 
of his fellow Democrats said they supported 
most of the projects the Mayor proposed for 
ghetto areas, but disagreed on some because 
they thought the money involved could bet- 
ter be used for other programs. 

What we have done is taken some of this 
money and reassigned it to urgently needed 
projects and programs involving education, 
retarded children and planning throughout 
the five boroughs,’ Mr. Ross declared. 

“Weiss opposes funds 

“The original action of the Board of Esti- 
mate and City Council on March 14 allocat- 
ing $150,000 to each Borough President—a 
total of $750,000—for planning funds had 
drawn the sharp fire of Mayor Lindsay, 

“He assailed the allocations as ‘contraven- 
ing sound principles of municipal planning 
and responsibility.” He charged that the 
decision to provide this money was made 
initially at a ‘back room rump” session of 
the board which the Mayor has not at- 
tended and at which he had not been rep- 
resented. 

“In the Council yesterday Councilman 
Theodore 8. Weiss, Manhattan Democrat, 
voted against the funds. Authorization of 
the money, he declared, would ‘turn back the 
Good Government clock and open the way to 
a return to the good old days of patronage.’ 

“The Democratic leaders in both bodies re- 
newed their pledges to amend the budget 
later if the Mayor could demonstrate that 
the city actually could use by June 30, 1968 
more money for Model Cities and for family- 
care and multi-service centers. 

“The Democratic members of the Board of 
Estimate, in voting to restore funds that the 
Mayor had sought to eliminate, said the 
funds were ‘desperately meeded’ for school 
modernization, air pollution control, equip- 
ment in schools, construction of classrooms 
for mentally defective children and plan- 
ning studies. 

The Mayor’s vetoes in these areas,’ the 
Democrats said, ‘would deprive the children 
of this city of facilities which are critically 
needed. We are overriding these vetoes in 
order to expedite these projects. To do other- 
wise would shortchange our children.’ 

“The capital budget, financed by borrow- 
ing, covers the cost of constructing public 
buildings such as schools and libraries. The 
expense budget, financed largely by taxation, 
covers the city’s operating or housekeeping 
expenses. Both budgets cover a fiscal year 
from July 1 through the following June 30. 
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“Fulton Park program 


“In a development related to the Model 
Cities program the Federal government an- 
nounced approval of the 121-acre Fulton 
Park urban renewal project in the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn. 

“The city will receive $650,000 immediately 
to draft detailed plans for the area; $11,257,- 
000 has been reserved in Washington to carry 
out the project when plans are completed, 
probably within a year. 

“The Fulton Park project is a major ele- 
ment in the city’s plan for the redevelop- 
ment of central Brooklyn. 

“Model Cities would provide money for 
social and physical rehabilitation. The city 
would be entitled to receive a grant amount- 
ing to 80 per cent of the local contribution 
to all Federally sponsored programs, The 
money could be used any way the city wants.” 


NOT A PLUGGED NICKEL FOR 
RENT SUBSIDIES 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fro] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, the obnox- 
ious rent subsidy program appropria- 
tions are going to be up before the House 
tomorrow once again, Perhaps this time 
we can finally consign this reptilian pro- 
gram to the grave it so richly deserves. 

For the reference of the Members of 
this House, I am including the following 
material on rent subsidies in today’s 
RECORD: 

Enclosure No. 1: Summary of reasons 
not to fund the rent subsidy program. 

Enclosure No, 2: Information on high 
per-family cost—$75 per month aver- 
age—of rent subsidy program as now ad- 
mitted by HUD; also National Associa- 
tion of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials’ analysis of why rent subsidy 
program is extravagantly costly and 
wasteful, 

Enclosure No. 3: October 14, 1966, 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp insertion of Hon. 
Det CLawsox explaining and citing an 
editorial from the monthly journal of 
the American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers which protested the way 
Housing and Urban Development Secre- 
tary Weaver was forcing the professional 
appraisers of HUD to falsify rent sub- 
sidy project appraisals so that HUD 
could avoid regulations made tight at 
congressional insistence. As the edito- 
rial explains, some appraisers left HUD 
in protest. 

Enclosure No. 4: Material showing 
how HUD intends to use both the dem- 
onstration cities and metropolitan plan- 
ning titles of the 1966 omnibus cities 
bill to spread rent subsidy housing 
around middle-income city neighbor- 
hoods and suburbs. 

Enclosure 4(a): Fino letter of Octo- 
ber 1966 on how the “metro” title of the 
1966 omnibus cities bill could be used to 
force suburbs to take rent subsidy hous- 
ing projects. 

Enclosure 4(b): March 18, 1967, New 
York Times article telling how HUD in- 
tended to use demonstration cities pro- 
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gram to spread rent subsidy housing 
around cities, 

Enclosure No. 5: February 17, 1967, 
Allen and Scott column telling how HUD 
does not need much rent subsidy money 
because there has been little enough de- 
mand for the program that only a small 
part of the already-authorized money 
has been tied up. 

Enclosure No. 6: March, 1966, memo- 
randum of Hon. BILL Brock tabulating 
results of congressional district question- 
naires on rent subsidies. The Brock tabu- 
lation found no districts—not even radi- 
cal Berkeley, Calif.—favoring rent 
subsidies. 

Enclosure No. 7: June 15, 1965, letter 
to Hon. PauL Fino from New York 
State Citizens Public Expenditure Survey 
showing how virtually every county in 
New York State has opposed rent sub- 
sidies in two New York referenda of 
recent years. 

Enclosure No. 8: HUD memorandum 
of May 19, 1966, instructing local FHA 
offices to fill rent subsidy administrative 
positions with Negroes. 

Enclosure No. 9: Barron’s article of 
October 3, 1966, describing how “Black 
Power” controlled child development 
group of Mississippi has been okayed for 
rent subsidy funds. 

Enclosure No. 10: Two antirent sub- 
sidy Arthur Krock editorials of 1965. 

Enclosure No. 11: 1965 minority views 
of House Banking Committee Republi- 
cans opposing rent subsidies. 

The material outlined above is as 
follows: 

ENCLOSURE No. I— Wr THE RENT SUBSIDY 
ProcrRaM SHOULD Nor BE FUNDED 

It is false to say that rent subsidy housing 
is cheap. HUD has admitted (Washington 
Star, April 13, 1967) that the average rent 
subsidy comes to $75 per month. When the 
program was first proposed, HUD said that 
it would cost no more than public housing, 
but HUD critics proved correct. In 1965, Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Officials President Ira Robbins said that 
rent subsidy housing for a $4,000 a year fam- 
ily of four would cost $37 per unit per 
month, while rent subsidy housing for the 
same family would cost $66. Robbins called 
rent subsidies “socially obnoxious”. Rent 
subsidy housing is costly because the subsi- 
dized tenants are put into expensive hous- 
ing built with market-interest rate loans. 
The whole idea behind putting poor tenants 
in middle-income housing through heavy 
subsidy is integration, economic and racial. 
The rent subsidy program involves use of 
taxpayer dollars to finance artificial resi- 
dential patterns. 

Despite the Appropriations Committee 
“local option” proviso, which purports to 
safeguard unwilling communities from rent 
subsidy housing, title 204 of the 1966 omni- 
bus cities bill, which requires local com- 
munities in a metropolitan area to submit 
federal aid requests through a metro-gov- 
ernment” or planning body, is intended by 
HUD for use in pressuring unwilling com- 
munities (suburbs) to take rent subsidy 
housing. On May 17, 1967, HUD stated that 
“demonstration” cities will have to spread 
rent subsidy housing through unwilling 
neighborhoods. HUD has admitted viewing 
rent subsidies as a tool for dispersing the 
population of the urban ghettoes into new 
neighborhoods. 

Rent subsidy housing is not wholly private 
housing. In the first place, most of it is only 
being built because the federal government 
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will immediately buy up the mortgage 
through FNMA (Federal National Mortgage 
Association). Thus, in effect, the financing 
is public and not private. In New York 
State, the State government puts up “seed” 
money for rent subsidy projects, and there 
are proposals to extend tax abatement. 

HUD does not need any more money for 
rent subsidies because it has not used up 
what it has. According to columnists Allen 
and Scott (No. Virginia Sun, February 17, 
1967), only $100,000 of the $2 million voted 
for Fiscal 1968 payments has been used up, 
and of the $32 million rent subsidy contract 
authority given HUD by Congress, “only 
about one third—$10.381 million—has been 
earmarked for possible projects.” 

The rent subsidy program is stained with 
deceit. HUD has often made improper accu- 
sations, withheld material from the House 
Appropriations Committee or taken other 
improper steps. Back in the autumn in 1966, 
HUD found that it could not effectively oper- 
ate within some of the regulations (income 
and housing cost) Congress forced it to pro- 
mulgate. What did HUD do? HUD forced its 
appraising staff to violate their professional 
ethics, prompting resignations and early re- 
tirement (See Appraisers Association Jour- 
nal editorial, Congressional Record, Octo- 
ber 14, 1966). 

The rent subsidy concept is enormously 
unpopular. It has been rejected in every 
national opinion poll; in every state refer- 
endum; and in every 89th Congress constitu- 
ent questionnaire. Of some twenty district 
surveys tabulated by Rep. Bill Brock in 
March, 1966, not one showed a district fa- 
voring rent subsidies. The Brock tabulation 
showed rent subsidies most popular in 
Berkeley, California, which was only two-to- 
one against them. Other districts were 80% 
and 90% opposed. 


[From the Washington Star, Apr. 13, 1967] 

ENCLOSURE 2—RENT SUBSIDIES AVERAGE $75 
PER MONTH Per FAMILY: DOUBLE Cost oF 
PuBLIC HousINnG 


Two years after Congress voted to let the 
federal government pay part of the rent, 
only a handful of low-income families are 
actually living in housing made available by 
the program. 

But far from being discouraged, officials at 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment hail it as the most successful 
multifamily program at this stage that the 
government has ever had. 

“It’s also the most misunderstood,” says 
a HUD official. “People thought we were just 
going to start handing out rent checks, But 
this is a construction program, and it takes 
about two and a half years to get a project 
all the way through.” 

To speed things the department has ap- 
proved several structure rehabilitation proj- 
ects and is paying supplements for some 
elderly couples living in existing homes for 
the elderly. Only one project is actually 
under construction at this point—a 104-unit 
apartment in Pasco, Wash. 

As of April 1, however, $19.1 million had 
been allocated for 347 projects that will pro- 
vide housing for 25,336 families. The projects, 
in various stages of study and planning, are 
in 251 cities in every state except Alaska, 
Delaware, Maine, Nevada and Utah. 

The government currently is paying rent 
supplements on only 1,500 units, all of them 
in housing for the elderly except for a re- 
habilitation project in Cleveland. 

By the end of summer, HUD hopes to see 
occupied 689 rehabilitated living units in 
Boston and 350 in New York City. 

When the administration pushed the legis- 
lation through Congress in 1965 it estimated 
rent supplements would average about $40 a 
month. They are running closer to $75 a 
month due mainly, HUD says, to the higher 
interest rates now prevailing. 
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TESTIMONY OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
HOUSING AND DEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS BE- 
FORE HOUSING SUBCOMMITTEE 1965 


PART II. CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF RENT SUPPLE- 
MENT PLAN; AN ALTERNATIVE PROPOSAL 


NAHRO has examined with great care the 
various proposals aimed at stimulating new 
housing construction geared to families 
needing housing assistance. Our association 
has prepared a detailed study that examines 
in some depth the three alternative methods 
that are pertinent: 

The public housing financial formula; 

The below-market interest rate plan; and 

The rent supplementation plan proposed 
in section 101 of the 1965 housing bill. 

These three plans have been examined 
from our points of effectiveness: 

Ability to reach families living in sub- 
standard housing, including the elderly and 
the displaced; 

The relative cost and the use of the Fed- 
eral contribution; 

The relationship proposed between the pri- 
vate housing sponsor, the builder, and the 
public agency representing the public in- 
terest; 

The end product, in terms of a housing de- 
velopment that is socially as well as struc- 
turally sound. 

I will not attempt at this point to go into 
all the details contained in our study but 
will cover only our conclusions and recom- 
mendations. However, I would like to file 
the full report for the record within a few 


Sur conclusion is that the best long-term 
method for meeting the low-income, poor- 
housing dilemma is use of the financial for- 
mula of the Public Housing Administration 
in a number of ways: 

In publicly owned and operated housing 
developments; 

In combined private-public housing de- 
velopments made possible under a recent 
policy decision of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration; and 

In the rehabilitation or lease of existing 
housing for short-term as well as for long- 
term use, taking advantage of the so-called 
flexible formula under section 402 of the new 
bill. 

A key factor in our decision to recommend 
the financial formula now used in public 
housing over other assistance methods is the 
economy in cost to the Federal Government 
that it represents. This formula achieves 
low-interest rates by pledging the annual 
subsidy as security on long-term bonds; it 
has access to low interest rates for short- 
term construction loans; and it includes a 
local contribution in the form of partial tax 
exemption. 

The current difference in long-term inter- 
est rates for PHA-backed bonds and FHA- 
insured market rate mortgages is 244 per- 
centage points—the difference between 3½ 
percent and 5% percent, including the in- 
surance factor. The current below-market 
interest rate applying to the FHA section 
221-d-3 program and the Community Fa- 
calities Administration section 202 program 
of direct loans for the elderly is 3% percent, 
and is climbing to 4 or 414 percent. 

The effect of the difference in these inter- 
est rates amounts to about $25 per month in 
rent for market-rate programs and about $8 
for below-market-rate programs (using the 
8%-percent figure) over economic rent in 
public housing, before cash subsidy is 
utilized. 

Now, I come to a very vital point, Mr. 
Chairman, In the rent supplement housing 
plan, the average rent supplement or sub- 
sidy would be at least $66 per unit per month 
for families with an average income of $4,000. 

The cost of subsidizing families with an 
average income of $4,000 under the public 
housing formula, would be $37 per unit per 
month. In other words, the difference be- 
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tween the rent supplement of $66 and the 
public housing subsidy of $37, or $29, per 
month goes down the drain, most of it to 
make up for the higher interest costs. 

The HHFA Administrator has testified 
that under the proposed rent supplement 
market rate housing program, the construc- 
tion of 500,000 units in a 4-year period may 
be anticipated. Under the $200 million sub- 
sidy authorization requested for this pro- 
gram, about 250,000 of the families could re- 
ceive the benefits of rent supplementation. 
If the same $200 million subsidy funds were 
utilized under the public housing formula, a 
total of 450,000 families with the same aver- 
age income, could be taken care of—a differ- 
ence of 200,000 families. 

A crucial point—not to be overlooked—is 
that at the end of the amortization period, 
the housing project financed under the rent 
supplement plan is owned completely by a 
private corporation, while a public housing 
development is owned by a local housing au- 
thority and is a tangible public asset. In the 
first instance, the Federal investment ends 
up in private hands—in the second case, the 
Federal investment results in a publicly 
owned property. 

Based on these facts, Mr. Chairman, 
NAHRO believes that the proposed rent sup- 
plementation plan is unnecessarily expen- 
sive. Under the financial formula of public 
housing, the taxpayer gets more for his 
money. 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Oct 14, 
1966] 


ENCLOSURE No. 3—HUD Forces FHA APPRAIS- 
ERS TO PERVERT PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS ON 
BEHALF OF Rent Sussmwres—Top FHA Ar- 
PRAISERS RETIRE RATHER THAN TWIST PRIN- 
CIPLES 


(Mr. DEL CLawson (at the request of Mr. 
HUTCHINSON) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. Det Ciawson. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion was recently invited to the September 
issue of the Appraiser, a publication of the 
American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers, 
an affiliate of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. The article to which I 
invite the attention of the House is entitled 
“Top FHA Appraisers Retire Rather Than 
Twist Principles.” 

The article discusses the recent retirement 
of two professional appraisers from the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. One was the 
Chief of the Valuation Section of FHA who 
has served 14 years with the Agency. The 
other was Director of the Appraisal and 
Mortgage Risk Division who had served the 
FHA for 29 years. 

The reason given for these two retirements, 
according to the Appraisal Institute article, 
is that the FHA in administering the rent 
supplement program is violating fundamen- 
tal concepts of fair market value. Realizing 
the controversy generated in the Congress 
over this program and the narrow vote with 
which it survived, I am sure that the House 
is interested in this alleged perversion of 
basic appraisal principles by the FHA in ad- 
ministering this program. 

Section 101(d) of the 1965 Housing Act 
provides that the rent supplement for any 
unit may not exceed the amount by which 
the fair market rental for such unit exceeds 
one-fourth of the tenant’s income as deter- 
mined by the administrator. “Fair market 
rental” is a phrase of art in the appraisal 
profession and with respect to all other FHA 
programs the Agency follows the definition of 
the appraisal profession. However, with re- 
spect to rent supplement projects, appar- 
ently the FHA has adopted a different and 
unique definition. With respect to rent sup- 
plement projects, the FHA has decided that 
“fair market rental” will be deemed to be 
the lower of only two figures: First, the na- 
tional maximum rents for such housing as 
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approved by FHA which may be increased as 
much as 26 percent in high-cost areas, or 
second, the rents that would be needed to 
cover the costs of a project, including all 
mortgage charges and a limited dividend or 
a 5 percent contingency reserve income for 
the sponsor owner. 

This means that a rent supplement project 
could exist alongside another FHA unsubsi- 
dized project with the latter charging $80 
per month rent because that is the fair mar- 
ket rental, while the rent supplement proj- 
ect for a comparable unit is charging $100 
per month rent. This is a program for poor 
people? Thus with the new definition the 
rent supplement is increased because the 
FHA has not followed the customary defini- 
tion of fair market value. 

It is not practical to offer a statutory defi- 
nition of “fair market rental.” However, the 
FHA should not have one definition for fair 
market value for one program and another 
definition for all the other programs. 

I hope that when the FHA Commissioner 
appears before the House Independent Offices 
Subcommittee next year in connection with 
rent supplement funds for fiscal year 1968 
that the members of that subcommittee will 
succeed in bringing the FHA back to basic 
concepts of real estate appraisals. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the article from the Ap- 
nae be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 


[From the Appraiser, September 1966] 
“TOP FHA APPRAISERS RETIRE RATHER THAN 
TWIST PRINCIPLES 


“John R. Lynch, a Member of the Appraisal 
Institute for 25 years (#972), retired early 
this summer as Chief of the Valuation Sec- 
tion at the headquarters of the Federal 
Housing Administration in Washington, 
D.C., with which he had been associated 14 
years. 

“He elected to retire rather than sacrifice 
his principles as an M. AI. and otherwise 
violate the maxims and tenets of the real 
estate appraisal profession. At approxi- 
mately the same time Waldemar Weichbrodt, 
SRA and Director of the FHA’s Appraisal and 
Mortgage Risk Division also left the agency 
after 29 years service, reportedly for the 
same reasons. 

“The situation that precipitated Mr. 
Lynch’s retirement was administrative action 
by other officials in FHA that grossly distort- 
ed the meaning of recognized appraisal 
terminology in a manner that also might be 
susceptible to interpretation as a deliberate 
violation of the intent of the new rent sup- 
plement program enacted as part of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965. 

“In the simplest terms, the rent supple- 
ment program legislation, which was en- 
acted with the support of NAREB, authorizes 
federal subsidy payments to the owners of 
FHA-financed housing erected for certain 
categories of low-income families to cover 
the amount of each tenant’s rent in excess 
of one-quarter of his income and up to ‘the 
fair market rental’ of his unit (Section 101, 
subparagraph d). 

“When non-appraisal personnel at FHA 
headquarters drafted the regulations to im- 
plement this program last spring, however, 
they wrote a provision that: when the terms 
‘economic rent,’ ‘fair market rental,’ or 
FHA-approved rent’ are used in connec- 
tion with this program they will be deemed 
to the lower of only two figures: (A), the na- 
tional maximum rents for such housing ap- 
proved by FHA, which may be increased as 
much as 25 per cent in ‘high cost’ areas, or, 
(B), the rents that would be needed to cover 
the costs of a project, including all mortgage 
charges and a limited-dividend or a 5% 
‘contingency reserve’ income for the sponsor- 
owner organization. 

“By this approach, it can be seen, the fol- 
lowing situation could arise. In an area 
where the true ‘economic rent’ or ‘fair mar- 
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ket rental’ for a low-income housing unit 
was $80 a month (1) because of the prevail- 
ing vacancy factor, it might require a rent 
of $110 a month (2) to cover the costs in 
option B in the FHA formula outlined above, 
and the maximum rent for such units al- 
lowed by FHA might be $120 per month (3). 

“In such a situation, under the FHA regula- 
tions, an appraiser would be required to dis- 
regard the true $80 ‘economic rent’ and in- 
stead identify and process the $110 figure as 
‘economic rent’ or ‘fair market rental,’ not- 
withstanding the availability of comparable 
units in the market for $80 a month. In com- 
plete disregard of the ‘fair market rental’ 
provision in the law, it also would appear, 
the subsidy payments In such a case would 
cost taxpayers the difference between one- 
quarter of a subsidized tenant’s income and 
$110 per month, instead of $80 per month, 
the true ‘fair market rental’ value for such 
a unit. b 

“The ultimate in economic folly under this 
distorted definition of ‘economic rent’ and 
‘fair market rental’ by FHA could two 
buildings side by side containing generally 
comparable units: one erected in 1962 and 
occupied by non-subsidized tenants paying 
$80 a month, and with a 20 per cent vacancy, 
for example; the other fully occupied at $110 
a month by subsidized tenants, because their 
rents above one-quarter of their income and 
in excess of genuine fair market rental as de- 
fined by the appraisal profession was being 
paid by Washington out of taxpayers’ funds. 
(Or, if not occupied by a sufficient number 
of subsidized tenants, and unable to com- 
pete against economic rents, the rent sup- 
plement program building would soon de- 
fault on its mortgage and become another 
FHA distress property.) 

Mr. Lynch’s discussions with higher FHA 
officials about the way the regulations mis- 
construed appraisal terms and in effect 
direct appraisers to adopt spurious concepts 
were unheeded. Unwilling to condone them, 
he retired. So did Mr. Weichbrodt. 

“If appraisers in other federal agencies in 
Washington have not publicly expressed any 
support for the actions of their confreres, 
they have been equally discreet in not hand- 
ing any bouquets to the FHA or the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment either.” 


ENCLOSURE 4(&)—-METROPOLITAN PLANNING 
Can FORCE SUBURBS To TAKE RENT SUBSIDY 
PROJECT 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 30, 1966. 
Important: For Member’s personal attention. 

DEAR APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE MEMBER: 
Iam writing to you about an aspect of the 
proposed “Metro planning” title (Title II) of 
the omnibus 1966 housing bill, which is to 
come up shortly. 

You will remember that your Committee, 
in funding the rent supplement program, 
insisted on attaching a rider which was to 
keep the money from being used for rent 
supplement housing except in towns which 
had requested it or where it was part of a 
workable plan. 

During the several debates, many of you 
indicated that you would oppose rent sup- 
plements without that rider, and that you 
considered the “local option” g rent 
supplement housing to be extremely impor- 
tant. 

For this reason, I am taking the liberty of 
pointing out to you the way in which the 
“metro planning” title of the 1966 omnibus 
housing bill will do extreme violence to the 
rent subsidy local option” rider, voiding the 
intent of your Committee. 

In a nutshell, “metro planning” requires 
all communities within a ‘metropolitan area” 
as defined by Secretary Weaver to set up a 
“metro planning agency” to plan the loca- 
tion, scheduling and financing of all pub- 
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licly-assisted facilities on a metropolitan 
area-wide basis. All metro area communities 
will have to submit requests for federal aid 
in ten programs (ranging from highways to 
hospitals) to this “metro government”! The 
“metro government” will tell Washington 
whether or not the aid’ requests conform to 
the metropolitan area-wide planning done 
under federal auspices and federal money! 
All this is in Title II for anyone to read. 

If a community’s proposed project con- 
forms to federal metro area-wide planning, 
then the applicants’ community will get a 
20% bonus grant. At least for the moment. 
But I think it is safe to say that what begins 
as a bonus winds up as a penalty. “Metro 
planning” is a mechanism to ultimately deny 
federal aid to any community that does not 
go along with federal metro area-wide 
planning. 

Back in February, Secretary Weaver sub- 
mitted a statement to the Housing Sub- 
committee describing the facilities to be 
planned on a metro area-wide basis as a con- 
dition of the 20% bonus grants in the pro- 
grams ranging from highways to hospitals. 
He specifically said “housing and relocation” 
would be subject to such planning. The 
planning extends to “any publicly-assisted 
facility, whether or not federally-assisted.” 

Metropolitian areas that do not plan to 
disperse rent subsidy housing throughout 
communities that, would refuse rent supple- 
ment housing under your “local option” 
rider will not be able to get federal bonus 
grants for sewers, airports, highways and so 
forth under the “metro” title. I imagine in a 
few years this leverage would be used so that 
they would accept the total planning or get 
no grants at all. 

This will cripple the rider attached to rent 
supplement money by your committee. This 
is the way the Administration has chosen to 
undermine your action. 

The Administration will say “housing is 
not one of the programs included in metro 
planning”. True, housing money is not in the 
kitty. But a community will have to plan 
housing according to federal standards to 
get the bonuses—or grants—in the other ten 
programs that are in the kitty. Dr. Weaver 
has said housing must be planned. 

The “metro” approach is subtle and menac- 
ing. I urge you to resist the undermining of 
your rent supplement rider by supporting 
my amendment to strike the “metro” title. 

I have not discussed the proposed use of 
“metro” as a tool to merge school districts 
and develop educational “racial balance” 
schemes, for although it is perhaps the most 
menacing aspect of “metro”, it is not re- 
lated to your rider or any other appropria- 
tions action. 

With best personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL A. Fro, 
Member of Congress. 
ENCLOSURE 4(6)—New York Times TELLS 

How DEMONSTRATION CITIES PROGRAM Is To 

Be Usen- To Spreap RENT Sussy Hous- 

ING—DEMONSTRATION CITIES 

Mr. Frno. Mr. Speaker, I was disturbed to 
read in the March 18, 1967, New York Times 
that the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development intends to use the demonstra- 
tion cities program to induce cities to accept 
rent supplement housing projects and dis- 
perse them throughout neighborhoods which 
do not want them. 

I said that HUD had this in mind last 
year, and now they have confirmed my sus- 
picions, - 

Mr. Speaker, the rent subsidy program has 
been called the horsepower of open hous- 
ing legislation. It now appears that the dem- 
onstration cities program is to be the horse- 
power of rent subsidies, hand in hand with 
the FNMA special assistance funds which will 
be used to finance the private enterprise rent 
subsidy program. 
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Most of HUD’s programs are like icebergs. 
The one-tenth you can see is not too bad, 
but that 90 percent below the water and out. 
of sight is dark and menacing: The way 
to cope with HUD's plans for America is to 
refuse to appropriate funds for the demon- 
stration cities and rent subsidy programs. 

I include the New York Times article of 
March 18, by Robert Semple, and some ex- 
cerpts from the language of the demonstra- 
tion cities bill and the statement made in 
support of it by HUD to the Housing Sub- 
committee in February 1966: 


“MODEL CITIES TOLD TO RULE OUT BIAS—HOUS- 
ING OFFICIAL ASSERTS IT WILL NOT BE TOLER- 
ATED 

“(By Robert B. Semple, Jr.) 

“WASHINGTON, March 17.—The Administra- 
tion moved today to counter reports that it 
would soft-pedal the nondiscrimination re- 
quirements of the new model cities program 
for rebuilding slum neighbors. 

“In a sharply worded speech to a Federal 
Bar Association meeting here, the Assistant 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, H. Ralph Taylor, said discrimination 
in either the employment or housing phases 
of the program would not be ‘tolerated.’ 

“Mr. Taylor, who has over-all responsibil- 
ity for the program, reaffirmed previous Ad- 
ministration declarations that a city would 
not be required to enact a fair-housing law 
to qualify for funds under the program. 

“However, he pointed out that any major 
attack on a blighted neighborhood would 
necessarily involve displacement of some 
slum residents to other parts of the city, and 
he asserted that such rehousing ‘must be on 
an open occupancy basis.’ 

“Priority for skills 


“As for employment, Mr. Taylor reminded 
his audience that the regulations governing 
the pr required cities to give ‘priority’ 
for jobs created by the expenditure of pro- 
gram funds to ‘neighborhood residents pos- 
sessing the necessary skills.’ He indicated 
that this requirement would be taken seri- 
ously by the Federal Government and added: 

“ ‘Discriminatory practices simply will not 
be tolerated.’ 

“Mr. Taylor’s statement was interpreted 
here as a warning that cities that cannot win 
agreement from local labor unions not to dis- 
criminate in hiring people for construction 
work will be at a disadvantage when compet- 
ing for funds under the program. 

“More than 1,000 cities have expressed in- 
terest in the program, and the housing agency 
expects to receive applications for planning 
funds from several hundred. Of these, prob- 
ably no more than 80 will be chosen to re- 
ceive funds. 

“Congress appropriated $11 million last 
year to be distributed to selected cities for 
planning purposes, and President Johnson is 
seeking $400 million this year to help cities 
carry out the work. 

“There has been a feeling in some civil 
rights circles that the Administration 
planned to give desegregated housing low pri- 
ority in the program. The National Com- 
mittee Against Discrimination in Housing, 
for example, has charged that the 
would merely ‘gild the ghetto’ and do little 
to break up existing housing patterns in ur- 
ban areas. 

“Moreover, during a recent nationwide tour 
to explain the program, Mr. Taylor was asked 
frequently by worried local officials whether 
passage of a local fair-housing ordinance 
would be required. Mr. Taylor’s repeated as- 
surances that it would not create the im- 
pression that Federal officials would give 
little weight to a city’s approach to non- 
discrimination generally when it came time 
to review applications for planning money 
under the Demonstration Cities and Metro- 
politan Development Act of 1966. 

“In his remarks this morning, Mr. Taylor 
pointed out that Congress had specifically 
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prohibited the Government from using the 
program as “an aggressive instrument to 
compel open occupancy.’ A clause in the 
Administration’s original proposal last year, 
if broadly interpreted, might have given the 
housing agency power to require applican 
to pass open occupancy laws. ’ 

“However, Mr. Taylor asserted that the pro- 
gram was still covered by Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, which bars dis- 
crimination in federally assisted programs, 
and the executive orders barring discrimina- 
tion in federally aided employment and hous- 
ing. And he insisted that these laws would 
be applied rigorously to the relocation of 
persons uprooted by neighborhood redevelop- 
ment, 

“New Administrator 


“Pressed for specifics, Walter G. Farr, the 
new administrator of the program who serves 
under Mr. Taylor, said he did not think the 
act permitted the Government to require 
cities to guarantee the relocation in a white 
suburban neighborhood of a Negro who 
wanted to live there. 

“But he said that federally aided housing 
must be ‘open,’ and that the Administra- 
tion would definitely give ‘extra points’ to 
a city that agreed to disperse federally aided 
housing—such as public housing, rent sup- 
plement and other low-income housing pro- 
grams throughout the city ‘in order to avoid 
perpetuation of the ghetto.’ 

That's good,’ he declared, ‘We like that,’ 

“This in itself would be a highly significant 
change from past practice. Cities as a rule 
have tended to locate most of their fed- 
erally aided low-income housing in areas al- 
ready ghettoized, an exceedingly sore point 
among civil rights groups: 

“ ‘DEMONSTRATION CITIES’—TITLE I 


“Section 103(4) of Title I lays down as one 
of the requirements of a ‘demonstration 
city’ that the city’s application show that: 

Substantive local laws, regulations, and 
other requirements are, or can be expected 
to be, consistent with the objectives of the 
program;’ 

“Secretary Weaver went into more details 
in his testimony before the Housing Subcom- 
mittee (see p. 45-46 of the hearings). 

: “‘Non-discrimination in any housing as- 

sisted under a demonstration program is a 
legal requirement. In some cities, however, 
the mere requirement of non-discrimination 
will not be sufficient to resolve the manifold 
problems to which rigid and often long- 
standing patterns of housing segregation 
have given rise. More affirmative action is 
needed to eliminate these patterns, to reduce 
the squalid concentrations of racial minori- 
ties and the economically deprived, and to 
assure that equal opportunity in the choice 
of housing will in fact be available to people 
of every race and income. 

ven though a city demonstration pro- 
gram meets the statutory criteria described, 
other actions may be expected of the city if 
new federal alds are to be provided under 
this legislation. Consideration will be given 
to the extent and nature of purely local ac- 
tions which encourage more rational and 
efficient urban development. In preparing 
their demonstration programs, cities will 
have to— 

First, examine their substantive laws to 
determine the extent to which those laws 
impede substantial progress in carrying out 
their demonstration programs and to take 
appropriate action, if necessary, to make 


those laws consistent with the objectives 


of their programs. 

An many localities, the structure of real 
estate taxes, inadequate and often obsolete 
housing codes and zoning laws and artificial 
restraints on building practices retard the 


prompt and proper development of the city’s’ 
haracteristi 


physical c cs. Stimulating local 
efforts to remove these restrictions can be 
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one of the major benefits of the city demon- 
stration program.“ 


ENCLOSURE No. 5—No DEMAND FOR RENT 
SUBSMIES—COLUMN BY ROBERT S. ALLEN 
AND PAUL Scorr, WASHINGTON DATELINE 


The Great Society's rent supplemental pro- 
gram is turning out to be about as productive 
as a dry creek, 

With little more than four months remain- 
ing of this fiscal year, only around $160,000 
of the $2 million voted by Congress for rent 
supplements has actually been allocated by 
the FHA, That's less than 10 per cent. 

And of the $32 million Congress authorized 
the FHA to enter into contracts covering 
other aspects of this controversial program, 
only about one-third—$10.381 million—has 
been earmarked for possible projects. ... 

This is the unpublicized record of a pro- 
gram that President Johnson. . effusively 
hailed as “the most crucial new instrument 
in our effort to improve American cities. 

Last year, Robert Weaver, head of HUD, 
solemnly assured Congress, “The evidence 
is clear that there is substantial demand for 
this program.” 

The irrefutable evidence is exactly to the 
contrary. 


ENCLOSURE. No. 6—CoNGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
POLLS—RENT Sussipy 1965-66 _ 
Lansing, Mich.: Should we provide funds 


for a new program of Federal rental subsidies 
for those eligible for public, housing? 


Rochester, N.Y.: Do you favor the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to have the Federal govern- 
ment subsidize the rent of lower income fam- 
illes? 


Suburban San Francisco: The Administra- 
tion has proposed a Federal “rent subsidy” 
program under which families whose in- 
comes fall within the maximum limits es- 
tablished for admission to public housing in 
any area, could receive a Federal subsidy of 
the amount by which their rent exceeded 
one-fourth of the family income. 


Percent 
r a a oy eS a SLi 15.5 
NT 73.8 
D nn ca ogie ESA 10.7 


Berkeley, Calif.: Would you favor a pro- 
gram of rent supplements to families with 
incomes above the poverty level yet with 
incomes too low to afford privately» built 
housing? 


Percent 
OS eesin U Oban 27.8 
/A —ͤ ͤ 53.3 
Undecided . a 18.9 


Suburban Chicago, Ill.: Do you favor the 
President's proposal to have the Federal 
government subsidize the rent of lower in- 
come families? 


Southeastern Illinois: Should Federal goy- 
ernment pay a portion of home rentals for 
lower income families? 


Percent 
dB par OEY ASTI ERIE S, SA BESS | - 9.6 
S A r 83.1 
F a ek SOs AE tt 7.3 


Cleveland, Ohio: Do you favor Federal gov- 
ernment subsidies for the payment of rent 
of families in lower income brackets? 


Percent 
n 19 
WoL bless SB i eS Ae Se 71 
We 10 
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Pittsburgh, Pa.: Should the Congress con- 
tinue to refuse funds for the rent subsidy 
program? 


Percent 
c RAE fale a 80 
TTT . 8 
r 5 12 


Columbus, Ohio: Do you favor the Presi- 
dent's rent supplement proposal to have 
tax payers subsidize rent for lower income 
families? 


Percent 
SA eas caress ce eit asses 5 
„...... OOS eee EE AE 91 
Undecided 8 4 


Suburban Indianapolis: Should the Fed- 
eral government pay a portion of home rent- 
als for some families as proposed by the Ad- 
ministration? 


Percent 
TTT 5-10 
TT! ae SEAR: CRN a alee BLO 5 90-95 


North Central, Pa.: Do you favor a pro- 
gram of rental supplements to low income 
families unable to obtain standard housing 
with their own incomes? 


OR a. eee, Seale PL ERE 145 
NG (ica hod soak pire Bree ae 225 
No op mien oel 47 


Mobile, Ala.: Would you support a pro- 
gram of Federal rent subsidies to low and 
middle income families? : 


ENCLOSURE No.°7—-New YORK OPPOSES 
RENT SUBSIDIES 


CITIZENS PUBLIC EXPENDITURE SURVEY, 
INC., oF NEw YORK STATE, 
Albany, N.Y., June 15, 1965. 
Re: Housing and Urban Dévelopment Act of 
1965, HR5840, $1354. 
Hon. PAUL A. FINO, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Section 101 of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965 
would provide rent subsidies for low and 
middie income families in middle-income 
apartments, 

In 1962 a proposal to provide rent subsidies 
for middle-income housing was passed by the 
State Legislature and placed on the ballot 
in the November 1962 election for voter deci- 
sion, That proposal was defeated by the 
voters of New York State in every county out- 
side of New York City and in four of the 
five counties that comprise New York City. 

The statewide vote on that proposal was 
943,839 yes to 1,752,080 no. The attached table 
gives the vote county by county, 

New York State already constructs low- 
income public housing and provides rent 
subsidies for the tenants. In November 1964, 
the voters of New York State turned down 
a proposal that would have created more 
low-income public housing and increased the 
amount of yearly rent subsidies. 

The vote in November 1964 was 1,417,854 
yes to 2,105,042 no, This question was de- 
feated in every county outside of New York 
City and in two of the five counties of New 
York City. The vote county by county on 
this low-income housing proposal is also on 
the attached table. 

New York State voters have expressed their 
opinion against rent subsidies for middle- 
income housing and against the expansion of 
rent subsidies for low-income housing. 

I hope that you will keep these facts in 
mind and vote to remove Section 101 from 
the Housing Act of 1965. : 

Sincerel 


v. 
GARTH A, SHOEMAKER, 
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State votes on housing proposals 
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Middle- income 
subsidies, 1962 


Low-income sub- 
sidies, 1964 


Low-income sub- 
sidies, 1964 


Middle-income 
subsidies, 1962 


8888882 
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43,520 17, 5 27,307 
6,296 | 1,608 7,719 
22.300 12,681 43,622 
12718 | 3,287 13,019 
11.27 3607| 11,242 
20,206 0.727 18,611 
12.880 4,339| 16,039 
8.871 1,674 8, 423 
4,743 | 3,453 5, 385 
7,052 | 2,475 6, 513 
6165| 2,276 6, 850 
7.40 2.415 7, 664 
21,102 | 11,605 | 27.575 
57.860 | 61.183 157,834 
3,893 | 28.204 4:315 
3.988 2,182 4124 
8.108 2.504 6,177 
8,303 | 2) 498 9, 879 
6,536 | 1,638 6, 408 
ard ae 
1 
11.344 4.50 11,104 
2.02 1,073 2821 
7.019 1,577 7.827 
9.075 2.355 9, 962 
7,867 | 24,968 137,720 
8.122 2719 9.072 
52.801 168 723 1500, 106 
35,200 8310 - 41, 933 
33,762 | 12,012 | 37,748 
86,643 | 18,527 96, 923 
9,558 | 3.131 9.619 
16,928 10,735 25,331 
3,917} 1.201 4.22 
13.551 3,40 15,786 


Yes No Yes No 
2,106 8, 418 2,872 8, 071 
2, 531 4, 354 3, 502 5, 867 
4, 864 24, 646 7, 263 20, 096 
9,117 14, 948 12, 599 25,702 
3, 209 11, 896 4, 631 12,461 
3,513 | 12.895 4, 957 13,794 
7,321 23, 934 9, 290 28, 762 
960 3,420 1, 133 3, 713 
589 2, 007 600 2,327 
729 4, 108 1,071 4, 220 
2,308 | 13,152 3, 464 15, 937 
55, 610 81, 544 66, 257 126, 414 
3,358 5, 475 3,370 6, 452 
1.278 5, 263 1, 748 5, 698 
2, 975 8, 687 3,777 12. 123 
4, 271 19, 587 7,009 22, 048 
1, 982 4,711 2, 450 5, 904 
1, 522 5, 223 2, 160 6, 48 
1, 543 8, 999 2,118 10, 123 
75, 683 83, 896 86, 129 108, 295 
836 4, 958 1, 309 4, 921 
759 2, 408 835 2,729 
638, 770 | 1, 465,300 
136, 037 110, 156 
214, 204 189, 723 
17,072 39, 223 
00 779,084 | 639, 742 
943,839 1, 752, 080 |1, 417,854 | 2, 105, 042 


ENCLOSURE No. G— RENT SUBSIDY PROGRAM 
To Be Run BY NEGROES 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT, FEDERAL 
HOUSING ADMINISTRATION. 


Notice (Self-cancelling) . 

To: Insuring Office Directors. 
Control No.: F-1145, 

Date: May 19, 1966. 

Subject: Rent supplement positions. 

A copy of a Single Agency Qualification 
Standard for Rent Supplement Assistant 
GS-5/7, and Rent Supplement Specialist 
GS-9/12, was recently furnished to each In- 
suring Office Director and Multifamily Hous- 
ing Representative. We anticipate the es- 
tablishment of GS-11 positions in several of 
the larger offices and possibly some GS-12 po- 
sitions in the multifamily housing offices. 
Heads of offices will be notified individually 
when specific positions are authorized. 

The Boards of Civil Service Examiners in 
the New York, Atlanta, Detroit, St. Louis, 
and San Francisco FHA offices will announce 
examinations on a zone-wide basis to cover 
these positions, It is important that you make 
Positive efforts to recruit qualified applicants 
with major emphasis on minority group hir- 
ing. All offices will be expected to assist in 
recrulting even though the positions may be 
located elsewhere. Some of the positions may, 
of course, be filled by reassignment or pro- 
motion. In these cases further attempts must 
be made to fill the resultant vacancies with 
minority group applicants. Intergroup Re- 
lations Advisors are in a particularly good 
position to bring our needs, to. the attention 
of appropriate recruitment sources. 


From Barron’s, Oct. 3, 1966] 
ENCLOSURE No, 9—ReENT SUBSIDIES ARE A 
Toot or BLACK POWER 0 
Inter-locking patronage is a device which 
allows various Washington agencies to co- 
operate in promoting worthy causes. Last 
week, Shirley Scheibla showed in Barron’s 
that the Child Development Group of Missis- 
sippi, put in charge of a multimillion-dollar 
“head-start” venture, in effect is a branch 
of CORE and SNOO, civil rights organizations 
devoted to “black power“ and sponsors of the 
Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party. Sub- 


sequently, Barron's learned that the clique in 
charge of CDGM has secured from the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration’ a preliminary 
reservation of rent supplement funds for a 
co-op housing project in Canton, Miss, Spon- 
sor is the Foundation for Cooperative Hous- 
ing; it will derive its income from payments 
for services to the co-op, which will be funded 
by the 100% FHA-insured mortgage. FCH will 
purchase the land for the development from 
a leader of CORE, who also will be its con- 
tractor, Rent supplements requested by FCH 
would suffice to cover 70%—the statutory 
maximum-—of the carrying costs of the co-op 
dwellings. 


[From the New York Times, May 27, 1965] 
ENCLOSURE No. 10—Two ARTHUR Knock 
CoLUMNS 
In THE NATION: PAYING OTHER PEOPLE’s RENT 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, May 26.—Of all the legisla- 
tion proposed by President Johnson for the 
attainment of what he calls “The Great So- 
ciety,” none has raised a more basic issue of 
political philosophy than Section 101 of the 
Administration’s housing and urban develop- 
ment bill. This sets forth the “rent supple- 
ment” plan whereby the difference between 
one-fourth of the income of an applicant for 
“decent housing” and its fair market rental 
would be made up by Government subsidies 
extracted from the taxpayers in general. 

THE MINORITY REPORT 

Although the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency approved the measure by a 
vote of 26 to 7, grounds for a much stronger 
opposition to Section 101, when it reaches 
the floor, have been supplied by the minor- 
ity members of the committee. After a doc- 
trinal attack on the rent supplement plan as 
the “way to economic integration of hous- 
ing. .. and to the socialistic state,” the 
minority report exposes serious flaws of 
draftsmanship which could be exploited by 
the Administrator of the program to calcu- 
late supplemental rent subsidies on the test 
of what housing an applicant wants instead 
of what he actually needs. 

While such a flagrant abuse of authority is 
improbable, the wording of the Administra- 
tion bill does make it possible. But among 


the sounder points in the minority report are 
these: 

“The [subsidy] formula kills the incentive 
of the American family to improve its living 
accommodations by its own efforts. A family 
with . . . $250-a-month income could live in 
a $100-a-month apartment and pay rent of 
only $62.50. The disincentive to improve 
accommodations is readily apparent. . It 
can live in the same $100-a-month apart- 
ment . . with $250-a-month income as it 
could if it increased its income to $400-a- 
month.” 

“To own one’s own home, no matter how 
modest, is the goal of the typical American 
family. The rent supplement kills that in- 
eentive.... Why... strive to own a $7,500 
home when for approximately the same 
monthly outlay for housing [under FH. A. 
home-purchase underwriting standards] it 
could rent a dwelling-unit [which by cur- 
rent estimates will cost the government 
$12,500 to $25,000 to construct] ?” 

“We were told by the Housing Adminis- 
trator . . . that [this] is an experimental 
program. But involved is authorization [for 
him] to enter into forty-year contracts with 
approved housing owners to pay them rent 
subsidies in amounts not exceeding $50 mil- 
lion prior to July 1, 1966, which maximum 
would be increased by $50 million on July 1 
in each of the years 1966, 1967 and 1968.... 
By fiscal year 1968, $200 million-a-year an- 
nual payment contracts would be outstand- 
ing, extending for forty years.. . or poten- 
tially an $8 billion program that could ex- 
tend to the year 2008. To us, that is a whale 
of an ‘experimental’ program.” 

IMPLICATIONS 


“Moreover, Section 101 states that a family 
must first pay 25 per cent of its income for 
rent before receiving . . Federal rent sup- 
plements....The rent-gougers and ab- 
sentee slim landlords in urban areas would 
waste little time [in demanding the same 
percentage of their tenants], Their justifica- 
tion . . . ? The national standard set by the 
Federal Government. . . Precedent for 
[such] widespread landlords’ checks on 
tenant income . . would be found in the 
Proposed means test [which, according to 
testimony by the Housing Administrator,] is 
to be employed in administering rent supple- 
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ments... The profound economic and 
social effects [of a private rental requirement 
of 25 per cent of income] can be seen in Ad- 
ministration testimony ... that in 1960 the 
typical American family paid 13.6 per cent 
of its income for rent. 


UNEQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


“This [the rent supplement plan] is a 
system of making the rent dollar of the bene- 
ficiary worth up to double or more the rent 
dollar of the unassisted taxpayer. It is un- 
equal opportunity in housing by Government 
fiat. It is legislated discrimination against 
the self-sufficient citizen.” 

To which could be added that the rent sup- 
plement plan is merely the latest, though 
the most extreme, expression of the political 
philosophy which would create an egalitarian 
socio-economy, irrespective of individual 
merit, with subsidies financed by the am- 
bitious, the industrious and the worthy. If 
Section 101 is rejected by Congress, this will 
be the reason. 

For, though the adverse points made by the 
committee minority are weakened only by the 
exaggeration of a couple of them, the real 
issue is whether the Federal Union is to 
undergo its greatest transformation thus far 
into a collectivist state. 


IN THE NATION: BLOCKING THE RENT 
SUPPLEMENT 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 23—Of all the Presi- 
dent’s Great Society programs, his “rent 
supplement” proposal was the most vulner- 
able to the objection that it adopts a basic 
theory of modern Socialism. But this con- 
cept, that the national income should be 
allocated by Government action to assure 
an equitable sharing of its benefits, was only 
one of the causes of the refusal by Congress 
to start the program with an appropriation 
for the first year. 

There was an intense dislike in Congress 
of the principle inherent in a proposal that 
part of the rent of low-income groups for 
improved housing should be financed out of 
general tax revenues. To some members this 
undermines the incentive of individuals to 
better themselves by their own efforts, a tra- 
ditionally American economic philosophy. To 
others it was an unconstitutional penalty 
imposed on honest achievement in a free 
enterprise society, and a bonus for shiftless- 
ness and other defects of individual char- 
acter. 

WELFARE STATISM 


But this country has moved so far toward 
becoming a collectivist, welfare state by its 
political. decisions since the reelection of 
President Eisenhower that it required more 
than the extreme expression of collectivism 
in the rent supplement measure to block it 
in Congress. And by the same token the 
block may prove to have been only a post- 
ponement when the question of financing the 
proposal recurs at the next session. This will 
happen as a matter of routine, because Con- 
gress has already authorized an appropria- 
tion to begin it. 

WEAVER’S ERROR 

This appropriation was denied the President 
at the current session because the Federal 
Housing Administrator, Robert C. Weaver, 
made several grave tactical errors which, 
superimposed on the burden the project 
already carried as clearly socialistic in con- 
cept, proved too heavy for it to bear. In ad- 
vance of action by the House Appropriations 
Committee, he prepared administrative regu- 
lations for the program that could be and 
were successfully attacked on the following 
grounds: 

1. The criteria listed as determinants 
whether a rent supplemental project would 
be approved included “full consideration of 
its contribution to assisting in integrating 
income groups and furthering the legal re- 
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quirements and objectives of equal opportu- 
nity in housing.” In other words, the program 
was to be used, beyond its stated legislative 
purpose as housing assistance to low-income 
groups, as an economic club to compel racial 
integration, 

2. The regulations were so loosely drawn 
as to support the charge of critics that a 
family with a net income of $25,000 a year 
could qualify for a rent subsidy; and a family 
with four children could be subsidized for 
occupancy of a four-bedroom apartment. 

3. The text of the regulations was with- 
held from the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee by Weaver until twenty days after 
the ending of its hearings on the measure. 

4. The regulations failed to set a mortgage 
limitation on rent supplemental projects. 
Hence, Congress was left in the dark as 
to the type of units which would be built 
with its appropriation. 

These aspects of the regulations left them 
wide open to effective attack from supporters 
of the proclaimed objective of the legisla- 
tion—to help the poor get decent housing— 
as well as from members of Congress who op- 
pose its basic political philosophy. 

The only appropriation in furtherance of 
the rent supplement that Congress retained 
is $450,000 for replanning of the operation 
by Weaver, and for redrafting the adminis- 
trative regulations. But this itself is evi- 
dence that Congress has not yet rejected the 
basic concept of the legislation. When the 
next session assembles in January 1966, there 
will first be a request from the President 
for an appropriation for the remainder of 
the fiscal year with which the Housing Ad- 
ministration can enter into contracts for 
rent supplement units. The President an- 
nounced today, somewhat defiantly, that he 
would ask the full $30 million authorized for 
the first fiscal year, though the fiscal year 
will then be half over. If Congress supplies 
the $6 or $8 million now indicated, the pro- 
gram will be under way. And a Presidential 
request for second-year appropriation of $75 
million or more can then be confidently ex- 
pected, with good prospects of approval at 
least in part. 

HOW MUCH SOCIALISM? 

Therefore, while the President has suffered 
a sharp setback in the refusal of Congress at 
this session to give him starting funds for 
the project, he has not yet suffered defeat. 
What finally happens will depend to a large 
extent on whether a majority of Congress, 
particularly the large Democratic majority 
in the House, will risk the venture of a 
Socialist program in a general election year. 

That the venture is an extreme socialistic 
concept is implicit in a story told by Marshal 
Montgomery of Alamein of an exchange he 
once had with Marshal Stalin. Asked by 
Montgomery for a statement of the difference 
between Russian Communism and Western 
Socialism, Stalin explained that under Soviet 
Communism everyone contributes according 
to his abilities and receives according to his 
needs, whereas under democratic Socialism 
the receiver shares according to his merit. 
“Then you haven’t a Communist state in the 
U.S.S.R.” said Montgomery. “Not yet,” said 
Stalin. “There is only one nation which 
could afford it—the United States of 
America.” 

ENCLOSURE II—1965 RENT SUBSIDY MINORITY 
Views—THE ADMINISTRATION'S RENT SUP- 
PLEMENT PROPOSAL 

INTRODUCTION 

The. Administration’s rent. supplement 
proposal contained in section 101 of this bill 
is foreign to-American concepts, 

The proposal kills the incentive of the 
American family to improve its living ac- 
commodations by its own efforts. 

It kills the incentive for homeownership; 
it makes renters wards of the Government. 
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It is a system of economic integration of 
housing through Government subsidy. 
It is the way of the socialistic state. 


KILLING INCENTIVE 


Under section 101(d) of the bill the Hous- 
ing Administrator may subsidize a tenant's 
rent in an amount up to the difference be- 
tween the fair market rental for the unit and 
one-fourth of the tenant’s income. 

That formula kills the incentive of the 
American family to improve its living accom- 
modations by its own efforts. A family with 
$3,000 a year income—$250 a month—could 
live in a $100-a-month apartment and pay 
rent of only $62.50 a month (one-fourth of 
income) with the Government providing a 
subsidy of $37.50 a month (difference be- 
tween one-fourth of tenant’s income and 
market rent for the unit). The disincentive 
of the family to improve its housing accom- 
modations is readily apparent, Should that 
$250 a month family’s income increase to 
$300 a month, its rent payment would in- 
crease to $75 a month and the Federal sub- 
sidy would drop to $25 a month. And, of 
course, if the family’s income increased to 
$400 a month, it would pay the full market 
rent of $100 a month as one-fourth of family 
income of $400 a month would equal full 
market rent for the unit. In other words, the 
family with $250-a-month income has no in- 
centive to improve its living accommodations 
by increasing its earnings to enable it to 
rent better accommodations. It can live in the 
same accommodations with $250-a-month 
income as it could if it increased its income 
to $400 a month. 

The formula also produces another type of 
disincentive to a family improving its living 
accommodations by its own efforts. That 
$250-a-month-income family might decide 
it wants to live in a $200-a-month apartment 
instead of the $100-a-month unit. Under the 
formula it could do so, And under the other 
proposed provisions of this section, this still 
would be true. The primary requirement for a 
qualified tenant is that he be unable to ob- 
tain standard privately owned housing at a 
rental no more than one-fourth of his in- 
come. As far as the proposed law is concerned 
that standard housing could be standard 
housing suitable to the tenant’s needs or 
suitable to his desires. The Administrator 
could decide either way. The family would 
pay the same one-fourth of its income as 
rent or $62.50 a month and the Government 
would pay an increased subsidy of $137.50 a 
month to make up the balance of the fair 
market rent for the unit. Under the formula 
the way to better housing is increased Fed- 
a subsidy rather than increased individual 
effort. 

When another head of a family earning 
$400 a month and paying $100 a month 
rent—without any help from Uncle Sam— 
saw that his neighbor, earning far less than 
he, was able to move into a much better 
apartment with no increase in his rent pay- 
ments, he suddenly would wake up to the 
possibility of the formula. This family, other- 
wise eligible for rent supplements, by free 
choice could be living in standard but 
crowded quarters. The head of the family 
simply does not want to allocate more than 
$100 a month of his income to housing. With 
the balance of his income he prefers to enjoy 
other amenities of life, such as a second car 
or an extra week’s vacation. Rent supple- 
ment is his easy way out. He would be eligible 
for subsidy in a more expensive apartment. 
He, too, would move to the 8200-a-month 
apartment. He would continue to pay only 
$100 a month of his income as rent becausé 
the Government would provide the other 
$100 a month necessary to cover the market 
rent for the unit, 

This formula is a formula for killing the 
American incentive system of improving 
one’s lot by one’s own effort. This would be 
koping up with the Joneses via Federal sub- 
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THREAT TO HOMEOWNERSHIP 


To own one’s own home, no matter how 
modest, is the goal of the typical American 
family. The rent supplement kills the incen- 
tive of a family to achieve that goal. Under 
FHA underwriting standards a family with 
$3,000-a-year income can afford to purchase 
a home costing 2% times that amount or a 
$7,500 home. The housing cost of such a 
home would approximate $60 a month. But 
as noted in the illustration above, the $3,000- 
a-year family by paying $62.50 a month as 
rent could live in a partially federally subsi- 
dized $100-a-month rental unit. The cost of 
such a dwelling unit would approximate 
$12,500. Or, as above noted, that same family 
could also live in a $200-a-month rental unit 
and pay only $62.50. of its income a month 
as rent with the balance of $137.50 paid by 
the Government under the rent supplement 
formula, The cost of the $200-a-month rental 
unit would approximate $25,000. Why would 
a family strive to own a $7,500 home when 
for approximately the same monthly outlay 
for housing it could rent a $12,500 or $25,000 
cost dwelling unit? Not alone would the rent 
supplement proposal kill incentive for home- 
ownership, it also would be a powerful in- 
centive for a family to discontinue home- 
ownership and become a renter on the Fed- 
eral dole. That runs counter to the American 
wey of life. A 
ABSURD FORMULA 

Although the subsidy formula contains no 
dollar amount limitations, indirectly there 
is a dollar limitation because of the maximum 
mortgage amount per unit in the FHA sec- 
tion 221 (d) (3) program. This is the existing 
FHA program which would have to be utilized 
in financing the project. That maximum 
mortgage amount under existing law is $29,- 
000 for a three or more bedroom unit, in an 
elevator-type building in a high cost area. 
This would be left unchanged in this bill for 
a three bedroom unit but would be increased 
to $32,987.50 per unit for a four or more 
bedroom unit under the provisions of section 
203(d) of this bill. Such a four-bedroom, 
two-and-a-half-bath unit would rent for ap- 
proximately $315 a month. A large, qualified 
tenant family with only $250-a-month in- 
come could live in such a unit with the Gov- 
ernment paying a subsidy of $252.50 a month 
to make up the balance of the market rent 
for the unit. 

But even this does not measure the full 
amount of Federal subsidy that could be 
paid. Under FHA mortgage insurance pro- 
grams, the mortgage limitation is satisfied if 
the average mortgage for the units in the 
project does not exceed the mortgage lim- 
itation per unit. FHA insured projects can 
and do have penthouses and our theoret- 
ical project would be no exception. It could 
have a penthouse costing $100,000 and rent- 
ing for $800 a month. 

The occupant could be a large family 
eligible for rent supplements, with its entire 
income derived solely from public assistance 
payments. Under section 101(d) of this bill 
the tenant’s income for purposes of the 
formula is the tenant's income as deter- 


mined by te Administrator pursuant to pro- 


cedures and regulations established by him” 

[emphasis supplied]. With this discretionary 
authority the Housing Administrator might 
determine that public assistance payments 
should not be included in tenant's income 
for purposes of the formula. Accordingly, this 
family’s income would be zero. Applying the 
formula, one-fourth of the tenent’s zero in- 
come equals zero, so the tenant would pay 
no rent. Under the formula the Federal rent 
supplement may not exceed the difference 
between one-fourth of the tenant's income 
and the fair market rental for the unit. So 
zero (one-fourth of the tenant's zero in- 
come) from 8800 a month (the fair market 
rental) leaves the Government paying the 
full $800 a month market rent as a subsidy. 
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The welfare family can live in the luxurious 
penthouse. 

Fantastic? Of course, the results are fan- 
tastic. Ridiculous? Of course the results are 
ridiculous. Absurd? Of course the results are 
absurd. But they square with the rent sup- 
plement formula. It shows just how fantastic, 
how ridiculous, and how absurd that formula 
is. 

Surely the Congress could devise more sen- 
sible limitations than the wide-open, social- 
istic subsidy formula contained in section 
101 of the bill. The Housing Administrator 
submitted testimony to the committee (p. 
255 of hearings) that under the rent supple- 
ment program: 

“+ + + it should be possible to accommodate 
families with incomes of between $3,500 and 
$6,000 in larger cities and between $3,000 and 
$5,000 in smaller cities where costs are gen- 
erally lower.” 

If that really is the objective of the pro- 
gram, then why not write those limitations 
into the law? 


ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 


From a social standpoint, few would argue 
that one man’s rental dollar should buy as 
much in the way of shelter as another's, 
within the same general area of our country. 
Moreover, we can support the goal of those 
who view with alarm the proliferation of 
drab Federal housing ghettos, built to ac- 
comimodate a rigid and disheartening pack- 
ing together of computerized equals. 

But, in the disguise of calling for action 
against these pockets of federally sponsored 
sameness in our cities and towns that have 
low-rent public housing, the administration 
has recommended a program that would 
force—with the power of the Federal dol- 
lar—what we choose to term “across-the- 
board economic integration.” This runs 
through the thinking on the rent supple- 
ment proposal, as well as the various land 
development programs contained within 
other sections of this bill. 

Within broad areas of our Nation, un- 
touched by the Federal housing dollar, we 
would argue with those who support an 
initial allocation of $8 billion for the pur- 
pose of creating a national system of unequal 
opportunity in housing. We oppose the view 
of those who would move the $2,000-a-year 
family in the apartment next door to the 
$5,000-a-year tenant, and into the $15,000-a- 
year neighborhood, solely through rent sub- 
sidies. Moreover, we seriously question 
whether the man paying $150 a month for an 
apartment would understand why his next 
door neighbor should receive equal value for 
half the rent. From a social standpoint, there 
is far more to neighborhood preference than 
the monthly cost of one’s dwelling. In short, 
as the respected Housing Affairs Letter of 
April 16, 1965, put it: “Can this world's eco- 
nomic lions and economic lambs lie down en 
masse in the same veldt?“ 

Keep in mind, it has been made abun- 
dantly clear that rent supplements would be 
a nationwide program. On May 17, during 
the final stage of hearings on this bill, Con- 
gressman Clawson asked the Housing Ad- 
ministrator, “This is going to be a rather 
broad program, then, is it not, if we. are 
going to move the rent supplement program 
in all areas involved?” 

Mr. WEAVER! Tes, this will be, of course) 
nationwide.” $ 
UPPER MIDDLE INCOME FAMILIES 

Under date of April 21, 1965, the Housing. 
Agency submitted to the Subcommittee, a 
table showing income ceilings which would 
be set for individual cities in administering 
the rent supplement program. The setting of 
such income ceilings is purely discretionary 
with the Administrator. From this table it is 


readily apparent the Housing Administrator. 


will substantially breach the national median 
family income ($6,249), in the case of large 
families. Here are the income limits the 
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Administrator proposes to set for such fami- 
lies in several of the larger cities; 
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New York City. 
Newark 
Saginaw, Mich 


Whereas the national median income for 
all families ($6,249) as shown by census data 


Is total family income, the Housing Admin- 


istrator is not bound by any such specific 
definition. Quite to the contrary, section 101 
(d) provides that income of the tenant shall 
be “the tenant’s income as determined by 
the Administrator pursuant ‘to procedures 
and regulations established by him.” From 
total family income the Administrator could 
and doubtless would make one or more ex- 
clusions from total family income and 
thereby reduce the amount of family in- 
come that would be counted under the rent 
supplement proposal. Precedent for this ex- 
ists in the public housing program. For in- 
stance, in New York City up to $2,400 of 
income earned by sécondary wage earners 
(wife, children, etc.) in the family, can be 
excluded from the family’s total income for 
purposes of détermining eligibility, and rent 
payments. Should the Administrator make a 
similar exclusion for the rent supplement 
program, the New York City family income 
limit of $8,900, as shown in the above table, 
actually could mean that the total family in- 
come was $8,900 plus $2,400 excluded in- 
come, or a total, actual income family limit 
of $11,300. In other words, the rent supple- 
ment proposals can reach well up into the 
middle-income family level. 
PUBLIC HOUSING JEOPARDIZED 

It is Uttle wonder public housing propo- 
nents are greatly disturbed by the Admin- 
istration’s rent supplement proposal. (See 
testimony of the president of the National 
Association of Housing & Redevelopment Of- 
ficials, p. 425 of the hearings.) The rent sup- 
plement program could run the public hous- 
ing program right out of business, because 
Federal subsidies under rent supplements 
can be far larger per month, per unit than 
is possible under public housing. Under the 
public housing program the Federal subsidy 
is limited to the amount necessary to pay 
principal and interest over a 40 year period 
on cost of the unit. There is no such subsidy 
limitation under the rent supplement pro- 
gram where the subsidy can cover not alone 
principal and interest costs of the unit over a 
40 year period, but also ically all of the 
operating costs as well. Needless to say, rent 
supplements can also run the cooperative 
housing, and 221 (d) (3) subsidized interest 
rate programs out of business. 

In short, the rent supplement program has 
a Federal subsidy potential that no other 
Federal housing program can even come close 
to matching. 

$8 BILLION EXPERIMENT 


We were told by the Housing Administra- 
tor, as well as by other witnesses, that the 
Administration's rent supplements consti- 
tutes an experimental 1 But in- 
volved in the proposal is the authoriza- 
tion for the Housing Administrator to 
enter into 40 year contracts with approved 
housing owners to pay them rent subsidies in 
amounts not exceeding $50 million prior to 
July 1, 1966, which maximum amount would 
be inereased by $50 million on July 1 in each 
of the years 1966, 1967, and 1968. In other 
words by fiscal year 1968, $200 million a year 
payment contracts could be outstanding, ex- 
tending for 40 years, Potentially, that makes 
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it an $8 billion program that could extend to 
the year 2008. To us, that is a whale of an 
experimental program, 

When queried about this $8 billion con- 
tract cost the Housing Administrator stated 
that there was “some exaggeration” in the 
figures. He referred to it as a $200 million 
contract authorization program. But, turn 
to page 235 of the hearings. Note the table 
submitted by the Housing Administrator 
showing the estimated cost of the rent sup- 
plement program for a 100 unit project. Here 
we find his estimate is that the aggregate 
rent supplements for this 100 unit project 
over 40 years will amount to $944,000. That is 
$9,440 per unit. Since this is supposed to be 
a 500,000 unit program, the cost of this pro- 
gram alone, based on these figures, is $4.72 
billion, We leave it to the reader to decide for 
himself which of the two cost estimates of 
the Administrator more accurately reflect the 
probable. cost of the program. 

Assuming appropriation and contracting of 
the full amounts requested ($200 million 
multiplied by 40 years) there can be no ques- 
tion that the potential cost of the program 
is $8 billion. With this program dressed. up 
in a $200 million outfit, Co is: con- 
fronted with an $8 billion Trojan Horse. 


THE MEANS TEST 


Additionally, we are puzzled that those 
who for years have objected to the means test 
on any and all social programs administered 
by Federal, State, and local governments have 
now. reversed themselves by embracing the 
means test explicit in the rent. supplement 
program. 

Heretofore, means tests have been admin- 


istered by various levels of government in an 


effort to insure that those with higher in- 
comes and readily available assets would be 
ineligible for programs aimed at assisting 
those who couldn’t afford the minimum re- 
quirements of food, shelter, and medical serv- 
ices, Although many charged that such tests 
were socially obnoxious, nevertheless they 
were aimed at maintaining a degree of equity 
for the indigent and low-income individuals 
and families in the total allocation of re- 
sources by the tax-paying public. In short, 
the means test has been restricted to indi- 
gents and those with low incomes in order 
equitably to carry out various social pro- 
grams of public assistance, 

Under the Administration’s rent’ supple- 
ment proposal, however, we find means tests 
applying to those with incomes reaching far 
up into the moderate income levels. If such 
a test were condemned as socially obnoxious 
before, consistency requires that they be 
similarly treated with regard to implementa- 
tion of a rent supplement program. Under 
this proposal, however, the means test does 
not have in its defense a proper allocation of 
public assistance funds aimed at the most 
needy among our citizens. 

To those who doubt that such means tests 
will be employed by HHFA in connection 
with rent supplements, we direct your atten- 
tion to the Housing Administrator's colloquy 
with Congressman Fino, found on page 263 of 
the hearings, with regard to a ‘hypothetical 
situation involving an investigation. 

“Mr. Frno, All right. How would I be in 
difficulty H you do not police it or investigate 
it, supervise it and watch me? 

Mr. WEAveER.. You will be in difficulty be- 
cause there will be spot checks, as there al- 
ways are on these activities, and if this were 
found, you would be in difficulty for having 
made a false statement. I think you would 
be subject to quite a bit of criminal prosecu- 
tion as well as being put out of the partic- 
ular project. 

“Mr. Fino. My time is up. 

“Mr. Weaver. And there is one other check, 
too, which I hate to say, 

“Mr, Fino. What is that? 

“Mr, WEAVER. But your friends and neigh- 
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bors would be very much concerned about 
this. They are the best investigators that 
you have in these projects.” [Emphasis sup- 
plied.] 

Upon request, the Housing Administrator 
supplied for the record the estimated man- 
hours needed to investigate a prospective list 
of 100 approved applications for rent supple- 
ments. According to the Administrator, in 
just 77 areas of the country where there are 
PHA field offices, these investigations would 
be performed by employees of the HHFA. In 
all other areas, such investigations would be 
contracted for with employees and repre- 
sentatives of non-Federal organizations which 
could be either public or private, It was con- 
ceded by proponents in committee that Pink- 
erton’s National Detective Agency could be 
such an eligible private“ agency. 

The following comprise just a few of the 
tests that would be required, as submitted 
by the administrator: 

“1, Check of incomes for. 100 approved 
cases: Check W-2 forms presented, or if no 
W-2 forms telephone or send form letter to 
employer to determine if applicant is within 
the income limit for the area, 

“2. Check of assets on 100 approved cases: 
Check to see that the form and certification 
as to assets is complete and assets are within 
prescribed limit.” 

There can be no doubt that rent supple- 
ments would direct a means test at middle- 
income families, in support of a highly ques- 
tionable social goal, while employing “friends 
and neighbors” in the very unfriendly and 
unneighborly role of informers. 


BIRTH OF NATIONAL RENTAL STANDARDS 


Nowhere in the hearings has the Admin- 
istration shown evidence that it has studied 
the impact rent supplements would have on 
the prevailing patterns of rental rates. With 
the formula for virtually open-end subsidies, 
what would hold back limited-dividend and 
non-profit organizations from building far 
more expensive multiunit apartment dwell- 
ings than those anticipated by the Admin- 
istration, with the consequent adverse im- 
pat on nonsubsidized rents? Indeed, under 
the language of section 101, the greatest re- 
wards would derive to those organizations 
and tenants who build and occupy the most 
costly units. 

Moreover, section 101 states that a family 
must first pay 25 percent of its income for 
rent before receiving any assistance from the 
Federal Government in the form of rent 
supplements. If this section were enacted, 
every landlord in the Nation could demand 
of his tenants that they pay 25 percent of 
their total family. income for rent. Their 
justification for such a demand? The na- 
tional standards set by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Anyone paying less, it could be claimed, 
would be paying less than he should. Such a 


standard rule of thumb would put enormous. 


pressure on millions of tenants, many of 
whom voluntarily devote far less than 25 
percent of their income for rent. The rent 
gougers and absentee slum landlords in 
urban, areas would waste little time taking 
advantage of this. 

That this could haye a ‘profound economic 
and social impact can be seen by the Admin- 
istration’s. testimony on page 218, where it 
is. stated that the median gross monthly 
rent for families in the United States, ac- 
cording to the 1960 census was $71. The 
median national family income for that 
same year was $6,249. From this, the typical 
American family paid 13.6 percent of its 
income for rent—a little more than half of 
that proposed as the norm“ in the bill. 

The precedent for widespread landlord 
checks on tenants’ income conveniently 


would be found in the proposed means test’ 


to be employed in administering rent sup- 
plements. On page 262 of the hearings, the 
Housing Administrator states that Federal 
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Income Tax Form W-2 would be checked in 
order to determine a tenants’ Income eligi- 
bility for rent supplements. In most cases, 
these forms would be surrendered to non- 
Government employees. Where this is im- 
possible, “telephone or send form letter to 

employer to determine if applicant is within’ 
the income limit.” 

Can even the most cautious analyst deny 
the opportunities this opens to unscrupulous 
landlords? 


WHO IS HOODWINKEING WHOM? 


From the outset of the hearings, it was 
apparent that section 101, rent supplements, 
was in deep trouble. Throughout the hear- 
ings, even those witnesses who normally 
support broader housing legislation were 
unrelenting in thelr criticism. 

In a last-minute attempt to ball out the 
floundering rent supplement program, the 
committee eliminated the income floor for 
those eligible to receive Federal rent pay- 
ments. That this change is illusory and an 
attempt to hoodwink Congress can be seen 
by the Housing Administrator's answer to a 
question by Senator Douglas during the Sen- 
ate hearings, “Is there any reason why rent 
subsidies could not work for poor families, 
if the committee should decide to lower the 
income floor below $3,000?” 

“Mr. Weaver. In the first place it 
to something you said earlier ane . 15 
while we do have å volume of both limited 
dividend and nonprofit corporations which 
are ready and able to carry out the rent 
supplementation in the middle-income fields, 
it is my strong feeling that first many of 
these groups, certainly the limited-dividend 

ps are out, and many of the well-mo- 
tivated nonprofit groups are really not in a 
position to take on all the management 
problems that are indigenous to this particu- 
lar area of low-income management.” 

As if to underline this, in answer to a 
similar question from Senator PROXMIRE, 
“Why wouldn’t they (low-income families) 
be the ones to get rent subsidies?” the Hous- 
ing Administrator answered: 
mou are not going to get the limited 
dividend companies building and adequately 
managing houses in the low-income seg- 
ment.” 

From these candid admissions by the 
Housing Administrator during the Senate 
hearings, we leave it to the reader of this 
report to decide for himself the extent to 
which the most needy families would benefit 
by the committee action in eliminating the 
income floor from the original Administra- 
tion bill. 

As we have pointed out, while the open- 
end formula the amended bill would 
permit flagrant abuses within both the lower 
and upper income brackets, the basic socio- 
economic inequities remain. 


CONCLUSION 


On page 178 of the hearings the Housing 
Administrator, speaking of the rent supple- 
ment program, states: 

“This. program has received the greatest 
attention, among the President's housing 
recommendations. It is @ vital part of the 
proposed Administration bill.“ 

In our opinion the President has been sold 
a bill of goods. We cannot believe that he 
would buy“ such an incredibly wide open 
subsidy proposal had he been fully advised 
as to the potential evils of the program. 
This is a system of making the rent dollar 
of the beneficiary worth up to double or 
more the rent dollar of the unassisted tax- 
payer. It is unequal opportunity in housing 
by government fiat. It is legislated discrimi- 
nation against the self-sufficient citizen. 

We are certain the American public will 
not “buy” such nonsense as is contained in 
this proposal. 

We hope that the Congress, alerted to the 
pitfalls of the proposal, will reject it. 


* 
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Section 101, the rent supplement proposal, 
should be stricken from the bill. 
Paul. A. FINO. 
JAMES HARVEY. 
W. E. Brocx. 
Burt L. TALCOTT, 
DEL CLAWSON. 
ALBERT W. JOHNSON. 
J. WILLIAM STANTON. 
CHESTER L. Mize. 


RUMANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BUCHANAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, May 
10 was Rumanian Independence Day. 
This year we celebrated the 90th an- 
niversary of the severance of Rumania’s 
oppressive ties with the Ottoman Turks. 

We did not celebrate this day with any 
sense of gladness, however, since Ru- 
manians are today deprived of the free- 
dom this day represents. For 20 years 
now, they have suffered under the 
domination of another cruel oppressor: 
communism. The fact that Rumanians 
are not allowed to celebrate their nation- 
al holiday is simple but significant evi- 
dence of the unrelenting tyranny under 
which these people daily live. 

We celebrated this day knowing that 
our Rumanian brothers celebrated si- 
lently the day and the principles it 
represents. We celebrated, not with 
gladness, but with hope that there will 
be another May 10 in Rumania’s future, 
a May 10 on which Rumanians may join 
openly with us in celebrating freedom’s 
ultimate triumph. 1. S0 


PROPOSED PAYMENT TO THE LIV- 
ING DESCENDANTS OF THE CREEK 
NATION OF 1814 FOR LAND IN 
ALABAMA 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BUCHANAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER.. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the Indian Claims Commission Act of 
1946, compensation claims for 25,936,901 
acres of land were filed by the living 
descendants of the Creek Nation of 1814 
as represented by the Creek Natiom east 
of the Mississippi and by the Creek Na- 
tion of Oklahoma: 

These claims were filed to obtain re- 
dress from an act of the U.S. Govern- 
ment in 1814 following the War of 1812. 

In that war, the friendly Creeks 
of the Creek Nation of Indians joined 
with American troops under Gen. An- 
drew Jackson in the defeat of hostile 
Creeks who fought with the British 
forces, and then fled to Florida, then 
under Spanish rule. 
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Following the war, under instructions 
from the President, a sufficient quantity 
of land was to be obtained from. the 
hostile Creeks to pay for the cost of the 
war in which the hostile Creeks engaged. 

As lands could only be ceded by the 
Creek Nation as a whole, the friendly 
Creeks agreed to cede the land. However, 
under duress and threats of military 
force by General Jackson, the friendly 
Creeks ceded 25,936,901 acres of land in 
sy 1 of Fort Jackson of August 

1814. 

According to findings released by the 
Indian Claims Commission, General 
Jackson originally intended to take for 
the cost of the war only hostile Creek 
lands west of the Coosa and north of 
the Alabama Rivers equivalent in acre- 
age to the lands between the. Coosa and 
Tallapoosa Rivers, or about 2,500,000 
acres. However, not only these hostile 
lands but the friendly Upper Creek 
hunting grounds of more than 14 million 
acres as well were in fact taken. 

The friendly chiefs of the Creek Na- 
tion at the time of the execution of 
the Treaty of Fort Jackson, protested 
the amount of land required. They rec- 
ognized the right of the Government to 
take the territory previously occupied by 
the hostile Creeks, but protested the 
ceding of lands occupied exclusively by 
the friendly Creeks. 

The Indian Claims Commission, after 
considering the claims filed by the living 
descendants of the Creek Nation of 1814, 
revised the Treaty of Fort Jackson so as 
to restore to the Creek Nation of 1814 
the 8,986,653 acres of land in southeast 
Alabama and Georgia which was occu- 
pied by the friendly Lower Creeks, by 
way of compensation of $4,003,000, the 
estimated fair market value of those 
lands in 1814—order of the Indian Claims 
Commission of September 10, 1962. How- 
ever, the Commission did not restore the 
lands occupied by the friendly Upper 
Creeks—trestitution to which they are 
equally entitled. 

Subsequent efforts to obtain justice for 
the living descendants of the Creek Na- 
tion of 1814 through administrative and 
judicial channels have failed, and the 
only recourse now remaining is legisla- 
tive action. 

The original cost of the war involving 
the hostile Creeks was estimated not to 
exceed at the utmost $4 million. Far more 
than thrice this amount was realized 
from the sale of land taken, and this at 
& time when more than 6 million acres’of 
the territory ceded by the Creeks still 
remained unsold. y 

More than 14 million acres of land 
occupied by the friendly Upper Creeks 
which rightfully should be restored to 
them is the subject of a bill which I have 
introduced. 

The Indian Claims Commission failed 
to restore these lands, and it is only just 
that the Congress should act. 

The legislation I have introduced pro- 
vides payment to the living descendants 
of the Creek Nation of 1814 for the land 
in the State of Alabama which was oc- 
cupied by the friendly Upper Creeks of 
that nation, and I urge its favorable 
consideration by the Members of the 
House. 
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WHAT GOT INTO MR. WEAVER? 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BELL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, over a hun- 
dred Members of this body, including 
myself, have now introduced legislation 
to create a National Home Ownership 
Foundation, Its purpose would be to pro- 
yide the financing and technical assist- 
ance to local organizations to make it 
possible for them to produce homes and 
apartments for sale to families who have 
the capacity for homeownership. 

This legislation is the product of 
months of painstaking research and de- 
velopment by the ranking Republican 
member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WINALL], and the junior 
Senator from Illinois, Senator Percy. Its 
introduction has been greeted with al- 
most uniform enthusiasm by a broad 
range of Americans concerned with help- 
ing lower income families acquire the 
self-esteem and dignity that goes with 
owning a decent home of their own. 

There has been, in fact, only one con- 
spicuous note of dissent. That came from 
a person who, one would think, would be 
the most ardent advocate of an imagina- 
tive plan like this—the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, Mr. 
Robert Weaver. Scarcely 24 hours after 
the National Home Ownership Founda- 
tion Act had been introduced, Secretary 
Weaver in great haste released a pasted- 
together statement attacking the pro- 
posal on a number of grounds, most and 
perhaps all of which will not stand close 
scrutiny. 

Mr. Speaker, the May 1 issue of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Report; after report- 
ing the factual events involved, added an 
editorial commentary entitled What Got 
Into Mr. Weaver?” Under unanimous 
consent I include this editorial in the 
Recor at this point, as I believe it makes 
a persuasive case for a more thoughtful 
appraisal of imaginative new ideas by 
Secretary Weaver and his HUD officials. 

The editorial follows: 

Wat Gor Into Ma. Weaver? 

Although it is still too early to arrive at 
any evaluation of Senator Percy’s National 
Home Ownership Foundation proposal, or 
the value of Secretary Weaver's criticism of 
it, the Secretary very well may have done 
more harm to his agency than he did to the 
Senator with his unusually timed and un- 
usually violent attack on the Percy Plan.” 

Although the proposal was put forward as 
a Republican measure—and received strik- 
ingly wide-spread Republican support—it 
also recelved very favorable comment from 
the Democratic side of the aisle. Senator Ed- 
mund S. Muskie (D-Me.) and Senate Major- 
ity Leader Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.) both 
had kind words to say for the Percy plan. 
Percy indicated that he has received assur- 
ances that Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee hearings on the bill would 
be held—probably in July—and indications 
that the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee would also hold hearings on the bill. 
Such a situation would indicate that both 
the Democratic leadership and the appropri- 
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ate committee and subcommittee chairmen 
at least took the bill seriously, even if they 
did not necessarily favor it in its present 
form. With legislation of this type, it would 
be expected that many changes and amend- 
ments would be made before it would ever 
be voted out of committee. And committee 
hearings are the usual place for the admin- 
istration to point out technical flaws and 
urge chan; 

It was, . relatively unusual for 
a cabinet member to make such a detailed 
and violent attack on a proposal immediately 
after its introduction in the Congress— 
especially a proposal with such progressive 
objectives as home ownership for the poor. 
The question arises then, Why did Weaver 
do it?” In addition to the fact that the Secre- 
tary probably had some very honest objec- 
tions to the bill and a poor sense of timing, 
two other possibilities come to mind. First 
is simply a “sour grapes” feeling by the ad- 
ministration; before Johnson presented his 
program to Congress this year, it was widely 
reported that HUD was studying home-own- 
ership-for-the-poor program to utilize pri- 
vate enterprise capital and that the President 
decided to defer this proposal until later 
because of technical problems and budgetary 
constraints. If these reports were true, Sen- 
ator Percy has taken the initiative away from 
the administration which can only appear 
to be imitating the Republicans if it proposes 
such a scheme in the future, The second 
possible reason for Weaver's resentment of 
the plan may be revealed in his comments 
that the proposal would lead to a “whole new 
bureaucracy” and to an unnecessary pro- 
liferation of Federal programs: i.e., the pos- 
sibility that the new institution might not 
be included within the HUD empire—always 
a frightening prospect to a bureaucrat. 

At any rate, Mr. Weaver's attack has mere- 
ly reinforced the charge (made by Demo- 
cratic members of Congress) that HUD is 
too “negative” and too defensive about what 
the administration has done without main- 
taining an open attitude to new ideas and 
concepts—especially in the area of new pro- 
grams for the disadvantaged. In the long 
run, Weaver's opposition may even help the 
Percy plan and has certainly helped to pub- 
licize it. It would be advantageous in the 
future for HUD to place more emphasis on 
positive ideas instead of negative criticism. 


TRANSFER OF DISTRICT DAY 
FROM MONDAY, MAY 22, TO 
THURSDAY, JUNE 1 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and.extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request.of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
advised by the distinguished gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. MCMILLAN] 
that they will have various District bills 
which they will not have ready by the 
next District day, which will be the 22d 
of May. 

Therefore I ask unanimous consent 
that District day be transferred until 
Thursday, June 1. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


APOLLO DISASTER CALLS FOR ALL- 
OUT INVESTIGATION 


Mr. GROSS: Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, only an all- 
out probe of the North American Avia- 
tion contract for the production of the 
Apollo capsule, which was destroyed on 
January 27 with the loss of three astro- 
nauts, will be satisfactory to the Amer- 
ican people. 

If the public interest is to be served, 
the investigation must begin with the 
reasons why the contract was awarded to 
North American after the 190-member 
Evaluation Board’s recommendations 
were overruled by James E. Webb, Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, and others. 

Every ramification of this contract 
award must be explored including any 
and every hint of influence on the part 
of any individual. In this connection I 
submit for printing in the Recorp two 
articles from the Des Moines Register, 
the first of the date of May 12, 1967, and 
the other of the date of May 14, 1967: 

{From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 

May 12, 1967] 
DEMANDS FoR APOLLO PROBE ARE MoUNTING— 
Finm’s LINKS To BAKER CITED 
(By Clark Mollenkoff) | 

WAsHINGTON, D.C.—The “misleading” and 
“erroneous” testimony of James E. Webb on 
the Apollo tragedy resulted Thursday in de- 
mands for a full probe of the Bobby Baker 
aspects” of the award of the multi-billion- 
dollar Apollo contract. 

The contract was awarded to North Ameri- 
can Aviation Co, but the recommendation of 
a technical advisory team of 190 experts had 
favored Martin-Marietta of Baltimore, Md. 


COSTS MOUNT 


Although cost figures had indicated that 
North American was the lowest bidder, the 
actual costs of the Apollo program have sky- 
rocketed to two and three times the initial 
estimates. 

There also has been a stinging report by 
Maj. General Samuel Phillips on “the con- 
tinual failure of North American Aviation to 
achieve the progress required to support the 
objective of the Apollo pro; - 

The report by General Phillips criticized 
the “slippage” of the program behind sched- 
ule and the “inadequate systems engineering 
job” that was being done by North American. 

Congressional criticism, from liberals and 
conservatives, Democrats and Republicans, 
centerei Thursday on what has been called 
Webb's “inaccurate” and “misleading” testi- 
mony on these major points: 

1. Webb and other space agency spokesmen 
and North American Aviation officials denied 
there was such a thing as a “Phillips report” 
when they were questioned about this several 
weeks ago. 

Admission of the existence of the. highly 

critical report was made only after Senator 
Walter F. Mondale (Dem., Minn.) and Rep- 
resentative William F. Ryan (Dem., N.Y.) 
obtained copies through unauthorized 
sources and then forced the public release 
last week. 

2. Webb had testified that North American 
was the No. One Choice of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration advisory 
board when he was questioned about this by 
Senator Margaret Chase Smith (Rep., Maine) 
several weeks ago. 

Only this week under another grilling by 
Senator Smith and. others, Webb admitted 
that the first choice of the NASA technical 
advisers was Martin-Marietta. 

8. North American officials and Webb have 
testified that the engineering deficiencies 
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and carelessness were a result of the huge 
amount of work that North American was 
doing for NASA that became unmanageable. 

Senator Edward W. Brooke (Rep., Mass.) 
developed this week that even after the high- 
ly critical Phillips report, NASA continued 
to award contracts to North American on a 
scale that kept that firm in the No. One spot 
as a space contractor in 1964, 1965 and 1966. 

Senator Brooke said Thursday that the 
“facts developed through the hearings on the 
Apollo tragedy demonstrate the need for a 
full investigation of this contract from its 
inception.” 

The demands for a full investigation of the 
Apollo contract award came from such di- 
verse sources as Senators Mondale, John J. 
Williams (Rep., Del.), Smith and Carl Cur- 
tis (Rep., Neb.) and Representatives H. R. 
Gross (Rep., Ia.) and Ryan (Dem., N. L.). 

Ryan said Thursday that the investigation 
of the fire death of the three astronauts last 
January “has left many questions unan- 
swered.” The Liberal New York Democrat 
said these “most serious questions” are 
raised by the “lack of candor” on the part 
of NASA officials with regard to the Phillips 
report and the circumstances that existed 
at the time Webb awarded the contract to 
North American. 


CITES CONFIDENCE 


“Only the most sweeping investigation of 
this whole contract can restore confidence 
in the operation of the space program,” 
Ryan said. 

Senator Mondale declared Thursday that 
Webb and other NASA witnesses had en- 
gaged in a “semantic waltz to evade the 
questions asked by the committee.” 

He called attention to the fact that Leland 
Atwood, president of North American, had 
denied under oath that there was a report” 
by General Phillips. 

This statement was rationalized by NASA 
officials and Atwood with the explanation 
that they regarded the Phillips report as 
zimply “notes” and “not a report,” Mondale 


Mondale said that in a covering letter to 
Atwood, General Phillips had made refer- 
ences to enclosing “10 copies of the notes” 
on the investigation, However, the enclosure 
was labeled “NASA Review Team Report,“ 
and it was referred to as “a report” at least 
a half dozen times in the text. 


MORE CANDOR 


“We can’t help but lose confidence in the 
space program when we hear such testi- 
mony,” Mondale said. “Unless there is more 
candor there will be a greater loss of faith 
in the program.” 

Mondale said a general investigation is 
warranted of the contract from its inception. 

Representative Gross declared Thursday 

that Webb should have been fired months 
ago.“ 
“I am pleased to see that there is now a 
general awareness that there was something 
wrong in Webb's award of this contract to 
North American, and the whole Bobby Baker 
angle is becoming more important.“? 

Gross inserted in the Congressional Record 
an editorial from the New York Times com- 
menting on Webb's lack of candor and 
concluding: 

“Congress has the obligation to force out 
all the facts.” 

CHANGING STORIES 


The editorial explained how Webb had told 
one story to Mrs. Smith when first ques- 
tioned, and how he had later changed his 
story and “revealed for the first. time that 
he and a few of his colleagues had overruled 
the technical experts and picked North Amer- 
ican for the rich Apollo contract. 

“The contradiction between Mr. Webb’s 
testimony on the two occasions would be bad 
enough in isolation,” the Times commented. 
“But against the record of these months of 
investigation into the Apollo tragedy it 
strongly supports the belief that neither 
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Congress nor the American people have been 
treated with full candor.” 

The Times commented that the question 
of why North American was picked “becomes 
even more intriguing than before.” 

“The cynics, of course, have always be- 
lieved that the award went to North Ameri- 
can as the result of a battle among influence 
peddlers, including Bobby Baker, former sec- 
retary to the Senate Democrats.” 

Gross said he with the Times con- 
clusion that only “a full investigation” of 
the contract award can ly inform the 
people and the Congress on the operation of 
the space agency. 

BANK INTEREST 


Gross also inserted a story from The Des 
Moines Sunday Register of Apr. 19, 1967, 
dealing with the stock interest of Webb in 
Fidelity National Bank and Trust Co., of 
Oklahoma City. 

This is a bank that Webb admits has be- 
come a major depository for North Ameri- 
can in Oklahoma since the multibillion- 
dollar contract was awarded to North 
American. 

Gross told the House that an investigation 
of the award of the Apollo contract should 
include “every detail of the activity” of the 
contract, and should explore the relation- 
ships among the late Senator Robert Kerr 
(Dem., Okla.), Robert G. (Bobby) Baker, 
Webb and Fred B. Black, jr., the Washington 
lobbyist for North American. 

Gross, Curtis and Williams have been push- 
ing for an investigation of the Apollo con- 
tract for more than three years. 

However, the Democratic-controlled Senate 
Rules Committee refused to conduct such 
an investigation in connection with the 
Baker probe in 1963 and 1964. 

“It is unfortunate that the tragic fire 
death of three astronauts was the only thing 
that would awaken the Congress and the 
public to the need, for an investigation of 
this Apollo contract,” Gross said. 

CITES INDICATIONS 

The indications of politics; favoritism and 
corruption have been apparent from the first 
days of the Baker investigation, and it is 
unfortunate that it takes this length of time 
and this type of tragedy to demonstrate the 
awful costs that can be paid for political 
favoritism of the Baker type.” 

Gross recalled that over a period of month, 
he and Senator Williams have pointed up 
these danger signs to the Senate and House: 

North American officials took -their $2.5 
million-a-year vending machine business 
away from another firm and gave it to Baker's 
Serv-U Vending at about the same time 
Webb awarded the contract to North 
American 

Baker and Black borrowed the money to 
finance the Serv-U contract from the Fi- 
delity National Bank and Trust Co., a bank 
in which the Kerr family and Webb had 
major stock interests. 

Senator Kerr and Black talked to Webb 
about giving the business to North American, 
and Webb gave North American the contract 
indicating that his decision was based on 
the views of technical experts when it was 
not. 

When. North American was awarded the 
contract, it made Fidelity National Bank a 
major depository for its funds in Okla- 
homa. Webb had handled the Kerr-McGee 
Co. purchase of control of this bank, and 
served as a director in the bank prior to 
being named as director of NASA in.1961. He 
still holds a major stock interest in the bank. 

Even though Baker was exposed as having 
been involved in “gross improprieties“ and 
conflicts of interest, North American con- 
tinued to deal with Sery-U. until months of 
critical comment by Senator Williams and 
Gross resulted in dropping the Baker con- 
tract in January, 1966. 
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Gross declared that there are other docu- 
mented facts that make it even more ap- 
parent that this contract was awarded in an 
unhealthy atmosphere of politics and favorit- 
ism. à 

“Under these circumstances, I do not be- 
lieve that it would be normal to expect that 
Webb would be a strict policeman over the 
contracts involving North American Avia- 
tion. The Congress and the people deserve 
to know all about this stinking affair.“ 

Baker was secretary to the Senate Demo- 
¢ratic majority when Lyndon Johnson was 
Senate majority leader. Baker resigned under 
fire in October, 1963, when his outside busi- 
ness dealings came under investigation. 

The furor over the Apollo contract was set 
off by the deaths of three astronauts on 
Jan. 27 this year when their capsule caught 
fire during a test. 

The astronauts were Lt. Cols. Virgil Gris- 
som and Edward H. White IT, and Navy Lt. 
Cmdr. Roger Chaffee. 


— 


From the Des Moines (Iowa) Sunday Regis- 
ter, May 14, 1967] 
PROBE TURNS TO WEBB IN APOLLO CaSE— 
QUESTION His LINKS TO NORTH AMERICAN 


(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — The credibility of Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) Director James B. Webb was shaken 
last week, and so was the congressional be- 
lief in the integrity of the multi-billion- 
dollar space program. 

There were demands for a congressional 
investigation of Webb's handling of the 
award for the Apollo contract to North 
American Aviation Co., the firm that has be- 
come the No. 1 space contractor during 
Webb’s tenure as director of NASA. 

The talkative space agency director had 
misled members of the Senate and the House 
on important circumstances dealing with the 
award of the contract to North American in 
November, 1961. 

Webb and officials of North American had 
tried to hide from Congress a report that was 
highly critical of the performance of North 
American from a standpoint of engineering 
know-how as well as cost efficiency. 

SHIFT IN INTEREST 

Senators and congressmen, whose initial 
interest was aimed at determining the re- 
sponsibility for the Apollo fire that killed 
three Í astronauts last January, suddenly 
found themselves raising other questions 
relative to the award of the contract. 

There arose a more general concern among 
liberal Democrats as well as conservative 
Republicans over the role of the late Senator 
Robert Kerr (Demi, Okla.), the activities of 
Robert G. (Bobby) Baker, the convicted 
former secretary to the Democratic majority 
of the Senate, and the role of Fred B. Black, 
former Washington lobbyist for North Amer- 
ican and a business associate Of Baker. 

In addition, there was a new interest in the 
large stock holdings that Webb has retained 
im the Fidelity National Bank and Trust Oo., 
of Oklahoma City, Okla. That bank has be- 
come a major depository for North American 
funds in Oklahoma since the award of the 
Apollo contract. 

Prior to becoming NASA director, Webb was 
an assistant to the president and director 
of Kerr-McGee Enterprises, a firm in which 
the major figures were Senator Kerr and Dean 
McGee of Oklahoma City. 

PLAYS KEY ROLE 

In his role as an executive of Kerr-McGee, 
Webb was the key figure in arranging for the 
investment of $1.6.million of Kerr-MeGee 
money in the Fidelity National Bank and 
Trust, which represented a dominant interest. 

Official records show that Webb became 
one of the top 20 stockholders in the bank 
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and was named a director of the bank. His 
stock holding as late as 1964 was listed as 
1,866 shares in the prosperous and fast-grow- 
ing banking establishment. 
Last week, he told The that he 
continues to hold all of his stock in Fidelity 
National Bank and Trust. He said he was 
unaware until recently” that the bank had 
become a major depository of funds for North 
American and some other space contractors 
doing business in Oklahoma. 

He contends that there was no favoritism 
or polities involved in awarding the Apollo 
contract to North American, even though 
the 190 technical experts had. judged the Mar- 
tin-Marietta Co., of timore, Md., to be 
best-qualified for the job. 


DENIES KERR INFLUENCE 


Kerr did talk to him on behalf of North 
American, but Webb insists that Kerr's views 
influenced him “no more than any other 
senator.” 

He is sensitive about the slightest hint that 
he might not be objective where Kerr and 
Oklahoma are concerned. 

“There are a lot of people who have tried 
to give the impression that I was not inde- 
pendent, and that I was in Senator Kerr's 
pocket because I had worked for the Kerr- 
McGee Enterprises,” Webb said. 

“I was only working part-time for Kerr- 
McGee in the last year before I became direc- 
tor of NASA,” Webb sald, “I put in only about 
25 percent of my time for Kerr-McGee before 
President (John F.) Kennedy appointed me 
to NASA. I was putting in 75 percent of my 
time in public service.” 

He said that since he became space agency 
director in 1961, he had been so busy that he 
had not paid any attention to the opera- 
tions of Fidelity National Bank and Trust, 
so he was unaware of North American’s deal- 
ings with the bank or the dealings Baker 
had with the bank. 


SERV-U VENDING 


Webb said he was unaware that North 
American had given its vending business to 
Serv-U Vending, owned by Baker, Black and 
a couple of gambling figures, until after the 
Senate Rules Committee investigation of 
Baker in 1964. 

Senator Walter F. Mondale (Dem., Minn.) 
and Senator Margaret Chase Smith (Rep., 
Maine) have spoken of the “lack of candor” 
by Webb in two important areas. 

When he was asked by Mrs. Smith if 
North American was the firm that the tech- 
niclans had recommended, Webb had an- 
swered with a firm “Yes.” It was several 
weeks later and under a tough grilling that 
he finally stated that the team of 190 tech- 
niclans had actually favored Martin-Mari- 
etta. i 

PURSUIT OF FACTS ` 

Mondale and Representative William F. 
Ryan (Dem., N.Y.) aggressively pursued 
Webb and Leland Atwood, president of North 
American, for weeks before they were able 
to break through the denials of the existence 
of the “Phillips report“ that criticized the 
performance of North American. 

Mondale and Ryan declared that it was 
important to have a full investigation of the 
North American .contract from its very in- 
ception to determine why there was “a lack 
of candor” on the part of Webb. Mondale de- 
clared that such an investigation is essential 
to restoring faith in the integrity of the 
whole space program. 

While they spoke of “lack of candor,” Rep- 
presentative H. R. Gross (Rep., Ia.) was a 
bit more blunt in reporting to the House on 
the “prevarications of James E. Webb.“ 

Gross and Senator John J. Williams (Rep., 
Del.) had been trying to force an investi- 
gation of the award of the Apollo contract 
since late 1963 when the Bobby Baker case 
first broke into the open. 
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As far as they were concerned, the need for 
an investigation was obvious if-one looked 
no further than the North American decision 
to take its vending machine business away 
from a well-established firm, Automatic 
Canteen, and give to Baker’s Serv-U Vend- 
ing—a firm without equipment, without em- 
ployes and with nothing but a scheme for 
big profits on the fringe of the space and 
defense industries. y 

CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 


Here is the chronology of events that is 
causing grave concern on the part of Con- 


gress: 

1. On Nov. 28, 1961, Webb awarded the 
Apollo contract to North American after 
having been urged to do so by Kerr, then 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Space 
and Aeronautics. 

2. On Dec. 1. 1961, North American award- 
ed a vending contract to Sery-U Vending. 
It was done without. bidding and the firm 
Was operated by two of Kerr’s friends, Baker 
and Black, and two gamblers Edward 
Levinson and Benjamin Sigelbaum. 

3. On Feb. 14, 1961, North American an- 
nounced it had chosen Tulsa, Okla., as a site 
tor a large plant to manufacture adapters 
that cover the lunar excursion module in 
the Apollo-Saturn space vehicle. This was 
only one of several new plants and plant 
expansions by North American in Oklahoma. 

4. On Mar, 20, 1962, Black, er, Levinson 
and Sigelbaum borrowed $175,000 from the 
Fidelity National Bank in Oklahoma City. 
Later, they borrowed another $275,000 from 
the same bank to finance their expanding 
activities in vending and other businesses. 

To say the least, it was a cozy arrangement 
that seemed to be highly beneficial to North 
American, Baker, Black, Kerr and the bank 
in Which Webb had a large stock interest. 

Tt all hung together in excellent shape 
while Kerr was alive. 


START OF TROUBLES 

The death of the high-handed Kerr, who 
boasted that he used his office to help Okla- 
homa and his own fortunes, marked the start 
of many troubles for North American’ and 
for the group of friends who had enjoyed 
such a beneficial relationship with North 
American and Oklahoma. 

Only six weeks after the death of Kerr, 
an FBI “bug” on the Carlton Hotel suite of 
Black picked up a conversation between 
Black and Dean McGee. The transcript of 
Black's end of the conversation disclosed 
he was moaning over the loss of Kerr, and 
the change in Webb's attitude. 

To Gross, Williams and others, that tele- 
phone transcript produced in the pre-trial 
hearings in the Bobby Baker trial was suf- 
ficient reason for being skeptical of Webb’s 
loud-voiced declarations that he would never 
bend to politics or the pleadings of Kerr. 

The fact that North American continued 
to serve as “the backbone” of Baker's finan- 
cial empire led Gross and Williams to be- 
lieve that Webb was not displeased with the 
prospering of Serv-U Vending. After all, it 
was a firm that owed a great deal of money 
to Fidelity National Bank and Trust. 

There are still many missing pieces in the 
puzzle, and Webb’s testimony’ has not made 
it easy to get the facts. But it appears that 
there is enough pressure developing to force 
some investigation or to eject Webb from 
his position as NASA’s director. 


—— 


KEY FIGURE IN BOBBY BAKER 
SCANDALS NOW TARGET IN TAX 
CLAIM 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Towa? 4 

There was no objection, : 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, Don B. 
Reynolds, former Maryland insurance 
broker and a key figure in exposing the 
scandalous activities of Robert G. 
Bobby“ Baker, former protege of Sen- 
ator Lyndon Johnson, is now the object 
of a tax claim by the Internal Revenue 
Service. 2 

As a witness during the investigations 
of Baker's activities, Reynolds freely 
admitted that he had formerly been a 
business associate of Baker and engaged 
with him in certain wrongdoing, but was 
steadfast in his sworn testimony that he 
was making amends for his conduct by 
telling the truth. ‘ 

Two articles in the Des Moines Regis- 
ter, the first of the date of May 7, 1967, 
and the second of the date of May 11, 
1967, indicate the strong possibility that 
a new chapter in the affairs of Bobby 
Baker and his associates in the Federal 
Government is yet.to come. 

The articles follow: 

From the Des Moines (Iowa). Register, May 
7, 1967] 
Tax CHARGE AGAINST KEY -BAKER Ficure— 
REYNOLDS Says He Is HOUND D 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


WasHIncTon, D.C.—The Internal Revenue 
Service has levied a claim for $174,000 against 
Don B. Reynolds, the Maryland insurance 
man who was a key figure in exposing the 
activities of Robert G. (Bobby) Baker. 

Reynolds, formerly a business associate of 
Baker, said Saturday that the Johnson ad- 
ministration has been hounding me and my 
wife for more than three years, and now 
they are going to try to break me.“ 

The former insurance man said that In- 
ternal Revenue Commissioner Sheldon S. Co- 
hen’s department is trying to credit me with 
more than $100,000 income, when the money 
was actually collected for Bobby Baker’s use 
through Overpayments of insurance premi- 
ums by the Carpenters Union.” ` 

Reynolds said that Carpenters Union of- 
ficers entered into an agreement with him to 
permit him to bill the International Brother- 
hood of Carpenters for $100,000 more than 
the actual cost of surety, bonds for union of- 
ficers and a performance bond on the multi- 
million-dollar Washington headquarters for 
the Carpenter’s Union. 

The Internal Revenue Service notified 
Reynolds that it has made a determination 
that he owes an additional $30,042 in taxes 
for 1960 and penalties of $15,021. The Inter- 
nal Revenue Service letter, signed by Mary- 
land District Director, Irving Mackey, con- 
tends that Reynolds had approximately 
848,000 in unreported income during 1960. 

Reynolds said that this Is not detailed, but 
that he assumes it includes money he 
handled from the Carpenters Union for 
Bobby Baker. He said that it might include 
some of the $25,000 that he obtained from 
McCloskey & Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., to give 
to Baker for the Johnson for President Cam- 
paign in 1960. 

The Internal Revenue Service letter al- 
leges that Reynolds had a tax deficiency of 
$85,293 in 1963, and owes civil fraud penal- 
ties of $42,646. 

The Internal Revenue Service contends 
Reynolds had $120,835 in unreported income 
in 1963. Reynolds told The Register that 
“there was only that $50,000 from the Car- 
penters Union that was unreported that 
year.” 

“The rest of that is a result of some dou- 
bling or tripling of income because of the way 
money was being juggled between my ac- 
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counts in connection with some stock trans- 
actions,” Reynolds said. 2 1 
“The $100,000 in overpayments from the 
carpenters is most of it,” Reynolds said. 
Reynolds said that Baker, then the politi- 
cally powerful secretary to the Democratic 
Majority of the Senate; was to try to ar- 


range the political contacts necessary to 
clear Maurice Hutcheson, president of the 
Carpenters Union, of criminal fraud charges 
in Indiana and contempt of Congress 
chargés in Washington, D.C. 

According to Reynolds, it was Baker who 
made the arrangements for him to write his 
first large insurance policy for the Carpen- 
ters Union in 1959. n i 

“There was nothing with that one,” 
Reynolds told the Register. In 1960 the pre- 
mium was about $100,000, and I billed the 
Carpenters for $150,000 and was paid that 
amount.” : 

“It was a three-year premium, and in 
1963 the actual cost, was about $100,000, but 
the Carpenters Union paid me $150,000,” 
Reynolds said. This meant another over- 
payment of 850,000.“ 

Reynolds said that although he received 
the money, it was not for his personal use. 
~ "I received my normal ins ce commis- 
sions, and I reported them as 1e,” Reyn- 
olds said.. “I took the overpayments and 
put them in my hanky-panky bank account 
that I used in dealings with Baker. It was 
there to be used for his benefit and under 
his direction, and when I bought stock with 
it in my name it was on behalf of Baker and 
other political people.“ 


WANTED CASH 


Reynolds said Baker did not want checks or 
other amounts, but “only wanted the money 
in cash so it could not be traced.” 

Reynolds insists that his only role was that 
of a conduit of funds from the Carpenters 
Union. 

There was no reason why there would be 
any overpayments to me, because I didn't 
have the connections,” Reynolds said, “I 
was just working as Baker’s pay-off man, and 
the records will show when I got these over- 
payments, and when I bought the stock.” 

Reynolds said that some of the $100,000 
was turned over to Baker in cash, with the 
understanding that it was to go to certain 
specific political figures, and some of the 
money was turned over to Baker with no 
clear indications as to who was to receive it. 

Some ot the money was lost on some com- 
plicated stock transactions. Reynolds con- 
tends that it was on instructions from Baker 
that he bought on margin, and on one oc- 
casion during the stock decline in 1962 had 
only a small part of the money on deposit 
for the stock, 

BANK “DEAL” 

Reynolds identified the bank, and said that 
it was only through arrangements by Baker 
that the bank permitted the stock transac- 
tions to be handled without sufficient money. 

This was done, he said, because the bank 
at that time had petitions pending before 
the comptroller of the currency for two 
branch banks in Maryland, and Baker was 
reported to be involved in arranging ap- 
proval of the branch banks. 

(Records at the office of the comptroller 
of the currency do show that the bank men- 
tioned by Reynolds had applications pending 
for two branch banks in 1962 and 1963. Al- 
though there was some trouble in getting 
them ‘approved, including an original rejec- 
tion, the applications were reconsidered by 
the comptroller of the currency and were ap- 
proved as Reynolds said they were.) ` 

Reynolds said he did not know who, if 
anyone, Baker contacted at the Treasury 
Department in connection with this branch 
bank deal, but that “The deal turned out 
the way Bobby said it would, and he took 
credit for it at the time.” : 

Reynolds also said he did not know pre- 
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cisely. what contacts Baker made in connec- 
tion with the criminal conviction of Carpen- 
ters Union President Hutcheson. ` 
Congressional investigations in the late 
1950s set the stage for the indictment of 
Hutcheson and two other high Carpenters 
Union officers, William Blaier and Frank 
Chapman, on charges of bribery, of an In- 
diana highway official and conspiracy that 
netted them $81,000 in quick profits on pur- 


chase of land. 

Also, eson, was indleted on charges 
of contempt ot Congress, for refusing to 
answer questions for the McClellan Labor 
Racket Subcommittee! dealing = ar ‘alleged 


misuse ot union funds. 
SIX“MONTH | TERM 


In April, 1960, Hutcheson ‘was convicted of 
contempt of Congress and he was sentenced 
in federal court in Washington, D. C., to a Bix- 
month prison term. He and his associates 
were convicted, of bribery and conspiracy and 
were sentenced to prison terms of from two 
to 14 years by the state court in Indiana. 

Reynolds said that Hutcheson, Blaier and 
Chapman were upset over the convictions, 
and were concerned that Hutcheson might 
be forced to resign from the AF. L. O. I. O. ex- 
ecutive council and that the carpenters 
might be expelled from the AF. L. -O. O. Af 
they continued to hold office, 

In 1960, Reynolds said, he had conversa- 
tions with Blaier, who is now dead, Hutche- 
son and Baker relative to an insurance pre- 
mium ‘arrangement that would provide 
Baker with a $50,000 fund for political per- 
suasion.” 

Reynolds said the fund was yaised through 
the overpayment of the premium by $50,000, 
and the money was made available to Baker. 

The appeals by Hutcheson, Blaſer and 
Chapman were futile in 1961 and-1962, and 
the second $50, 000 became availible in 1963, 
Reynolds said. 

“By that time, the ‘Carpenters Union offi- 
cials were in a panic,” Reynolds said. “Baker 
continued to say he was going to get some- 
thing done and aes Ap save them,” 

l APPEALS BY MEANY 

During this time there were many e 
to the Justice Department by AF. IOI. O. 
President George Meany and others who 
were trying through normal channels to get 
Atty. Gen, Robert F. Kennedy and President 
Kennedy to agree to a recommendation that 
Hutcheson be put on probation 9 the con- 
tempt of Congress charge. ’ 

Atty. Gen. Robert Kennedy hela firm arid 


insisted that since Hutcheson had gone to 


trial, and-had appealed, and lost his appeal, 
he should serve his time as any other person 
in similar circumstances, 

On Oct. 2, 1963, just before the Bobby 
Baker case became a national scandal, the 
Supreine Court of Indiana upset the bribery 
and conspiracy conviction of Hutcheson, 
Blaler and Chapman. 

In the bitterly controversial split decision, 
the majority of the Indiana Supreme Court 
stated that there was insufficient evidence to 
sustain the convictions. 2 


CHANGE OF POSITION 


The contempt of court conviction and the 
six-month prison term continued to hang 
over Hutcheson’s head until after the assas- 
sination of President Kennedy. 

Hutcheson was slated to go to jail within 
a few weeks when a change of position by 
the Justice Department in January, 1964, 
permitted the court to suspend the six- 
month jail term as was requested by Hutch- 
eson and his friends in the A.F.L.-C.1.0, 

Although Robert Kennedy was then attor- 
ney general, this was in the weeks immedi- 
ately, following the assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy and the Justice Department 
was being run by the then Deputy Atty. Gen. 
Nicholas Katzenbach, and he personally ap- 
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proved the Hutcheson case handling. He 


later was named attorney. general and is ae. 


serving as deputy he of state. 


[From the Des Moines (Towa) Wegister 
May 11, 1967 
TRADE CHARGES ON UNION’S ALLEGED 8 
‘wo; BAKER 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

WasHINcTON; D,C.—Oatpenters Union Pres- 
ident Maurice C. Huteheson said Wednesday 
there was no overpayment“ of $100;000.on a 
union insurance policy. to provide a pay-off 
for Robert G. (Bobby) Baker. 

A spokesman for the International 
Brotherhood of inthe and Joiners told 
The Register that Hutcheson had authorized 
him to say there no truth to the state- 
ments of Don B. nolds, a Maryland in- 
suratice man who said Hutcheson agreed to 
the overpayment. 


Alvin Silverman, the union: spokesman, 


quoted Hu 
“We. (the 


eson as saying: 
arpenters Union officials), have 


accounted for all moneys paid to Reynolds 


to the Internal Revenue Service. No checks 
were issued to him other than those for 
which invoices were receiv 

Reynolds claimed, however, that the 
records of the Carpenters. Union and my 


financial. records will substantiate that there 


was an overpayment of about 6100,00.“ 

“Tf there were no overpayments, the. In- 
ternal Revenue Service would not be claiming 
that I had approximately $100,000 more tax- 
able income than I had in’ 1960 mai 1968,” 
Reynolds told The Register. 

“The statement by Hutcheson dals not in 


any way refute the fact that the Carpenters 
Union paid me $150,000 for insurance that 


shoma have cost, only about $100,000,” he 
“ONDER THEIR CONTROL” 


“Of course there was an invoice available 
for every check that was paid to Don Reynolds 
Associates by the Carpenters Union. It was 
arranged directly through Mr. Huteheson 
that these payments would be made in this 
fashion, and that the money would be under 
the control. of Hutcheson and Bobby Baker,” 
Reynolds said. 

He declared, “There is no doubt that I had 
$100,000 above my normal commissions on 
this transaction with the Carpenters Union. 

“The only question at issue is whether it 
was income to me, or whether it was money 
held for the benefit of Bobby Baker and 
others. 

It should be obvious to anyone that the 


Carpenters Union wasn't making an overpay- 


ment to me of $100,000 without some reason.” 
Reynolds said. 


“That is a large enough amount that it 


could not have been an accident because Mr. 
Hutcheson is a smart man. I couldn't deliver 
anything to them, but Bobby Baker a secré- 
tary to the Democratic majority in the Sen- 
ate, was supposed to have the connections 
to do it.“ ‘ 
USED TO BUY STOCK 

Reynolds said the $100,000. was used to 
buy stock, He said it was kept in a separate 
account in a Silver Spring, Md., bank, 

Reynolds said the account was to be used 
“for political persuasion” in connection with 
criminal convictions involving Hutcheson. 

Hutcheson. was convicted in Indiana on 
charges of bribery and conspiracy, The con- 
viction was voided by the Indiana Supreme 
Court in late 1963 on grounds there was in- 
sufficient evidence, 

Another conviction involved a contempt of 
Congress eed. resulting from Hutcheson’s 
refusal to testify before the McClellan labor 
racket committee concerning misuse of union 
funds. A six*month jail term was dropped 
early in 1964 at the Justice Department's 
insistence. 
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THE 19TH ANNIVERSARY OE THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF ISRAEL 


The SPEAKER, Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Mutter] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Israel 
today celebrates the 19th anniversary of 
its independence. 

The theme of one of the important 
prayers of my coreligionists is: 

This is the day the Lord gave us 
A day to sing and to rejoice— 
A day to celebrate. 


Mr. Speaker, free men. the world 
join the Israelis on this day in such 
celebration, Í 

History is full of ‘stories about de 
adoption by various peoples of war cries. 
The history of Jews is marked by their 
peace cry Shalom.“ 

Despite Israel's heroic efforts, despite 
our own. country's continuous urging; 
despite the high-sounding principles: 
enunciated by the United Nations; some- 
times in doubletalk that is hard to under- 

stand, Israel is not living in peace today. 
Israel is surrounded by Arab countries 
that constantly threaten her with de- 
8 „driving her into the sea“ as 
the Arabs like to put it. 

Israel's greatest problem. remains the 
defense of her borders against terrorist 
attacks from her Arab neighbors. We 
can only wonder what Syria, for example, 
hopes to achieve by continuing to permit 
and eneourage such attacks, 

Surely she cannot hope that Israel will 
long stand still in a purely defensive 
posture. Israel's Prime Minister has al- 
ready warned Syria that she is courting 
disaster that his country will not let 
her people or her property be destroyed 
without retaliating. - 

Mr. Speaker, our valiant ally in the 
Middle East is not without problems as 
she enters her 20th year. Israel is the 
most democratic country in the Middle 
East and we owe it to ourselves to help 
her maintain the independence she 
fought and worked so hard to get. 

If the United Nations fails, again, to 
stop these onslaughts on Israel, Israel 
will have every right, yes, every obliga- 
tion to put her enemies in their place and 
to do it by force of arms, if need be. 

Despite the terror constantly spread 
by infiltrators and guerrillas erossing her 
borders, Israel still tries to bring peace 
to that part of the world. We recognize 
her as the beacon light of democracy in 
that part of the world—sharing her 
know-how with all who hold out their 
hands in friendship. 

Despite her own economic problem, she 
constantly sends to other countries 
technicians who freely give of themselves 
to help those other countries improve 
their land as Israel too has done—turn- 
ing deserts and marshlands into arable 
and useful soil; turning barren hills into 
productive hillsides, reforesting them 
with trees where for years there was 
nothing but stone and gravel; bringing 
industry to the countryside and to her 
people and sharing that knowledge and 
know-how with others who too would like 
to prosper as Israel has done. 
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As Israel enters her 20th year, she 
faces both new and old challenges. The 
economic struggle to survive is being met 
slowly by a vigorous and growing export 
program which in itself has given rise 
to problems in unemployment and the 
constant emigration of people with 
vitally needed skills. 

Continued economic assistance trom 
the United States is a must if Israel is 
to continue to pull herself up by her own 
efforts. I am happy to pay tribute to 
those of our colleagues in both Houses 
of the Congress who have done so much 
in the effort to help Israel attain the 
kind of progress that we know as an 
everyday incident in our own lives here 
in our glorious country. 

‘Deserving of our continued attention 
is the unceasing effort on the part of the 
Arab League to enforce boycotts against 
firms all over the world who deal with 
Israel. One of the matters which I hope 
the Congress will deal with this year is 
an amendment to the Export Control Act 
which will strengthen the antiboycott 
provisions we wrote into that law in the 
89th Congress. 

Last week, Mr. Speaker, Jordan an- 
nounced that she had banned three U.S. 
companies, Ford, RCA, and Coca-Cola, 
for trading with Israel. I believe that 
these companies deserve the thanks of 
all freedom-loving people everywhere for 
their steadfastness in the face of the loss 
of business in the Arab countries. 

‘Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
Mr. McCormack] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
birth and remarkable growth of the 
State of Israel is perhaps the outstand- 
ing event in postwar Middle East. And 
in making it a dynamic, democratic, and 
powerful state ‘the Israel leaders have 
worked a near-miracle. They have amply 
proved to the world that the Israeli peo- 
ple are the proud heirs of a most ancient 
heritage, that of the historic Kingdom 
of Israel. Perhaps no other racial or eth- 


nie group has suffered so much and has 


sacrified so much of its worldly posses- 
sions as have the Jews in their long and 
turbulent history, and I am happy to 
say that none has earned its richly de- 
served freedom with more glory as have 
Sige P people in their historic home- 
and. 

Many centuries ago, before the begin- 
ning of our Christian era, there was the 
independent Kingdom of Judea in which 
the Jews lived happily in their chosen 
patriarchal ways, developed their own 
way of life, built their own political, re- 
ligious, and social institution, and cre- 
ated their distinct civilization, one of the 
oldest in all history. Then almost 2,000 
years ago the Kingdom of Judea was 


overrun, occupied by ‘conquerors, and it 


came to an end. Thereby the Jewish peo- 
ple lost not only their national political 
independence, but were literally evicted 
from their ancestral homeland and dis- 
persed to all parts.of the world. 

Since those days nearly all Jews lived 
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in dispersion. During that long enforced 
exile the Jews suffered much: they en- 
dured proscriptions, discriminations, and 


lived under a multitude of inequities in 
‘many lands. But they faced their un- 


happy lot with exemplary fortitude. Dur- 
ing their dispersion their spiritual and 
cultural heritage sustained their spirit 
of freedom and independence. Through 
the centuries their rich heritage was kept 
alive. Finally, after long. centuries of 
waiting and suspense; many Jews were 
given the opportunity of returning to 
their homeland. And in May of 1948, 
with the proclamation of Israel’s inde- 
pendence, they gave birth to the inde- 
pendent existence of the State of Israel. 

That historic event took place only 19 
years ago, but in terms of solid accom- 
plishments and spiritual effervescence, 
as well as magnificent attainments, the 
Israeli people did something that might 
otherwise have taken centuries. To be 
sure, the creation and the miraculous 
growth of the new State was not achieved 
with effortless ease. It took superhuman 
efforts on the part of the people, spear- 
headed by their energetic; dauntless, and 
wise leaders. It is because of such stu- 
pendous efforts put forth and immense 
sacrifices made that today's State of 
Israel has become a living, growing and 
powerful entity in the Middle East. 

The State of Israel, on its 19th inde- 
pendence day, can look back with pride 


and joy, for being a model democratic 


state in a region much of which is ruled 
by ironfisted dictators while people live 
in abject misery. The Israel people are 
very appreciative of their freedom, of 
the free institutions which they have 
created through their own ingenuity and 
industry, and they are extraordinarily 
vigilant in guarding their freedom. Be- 
sides building a strong and powerful po- 
litical state, they have done their utmost 
in turning the desert of the Negev into a 
fertile land, and the hills of Galilee into 
blossoming orchards, By the skillful use 
of science and the technical abilities of 
the people, Israel leaders have trans- 
formed arid and inhospitable hills and 
desert plains into industrial centers and 
productive farmlands: 

The State of Israel has already ma- 
tured, and has become of age, standing 
firmly and steadfastly as a new and en- 
couraging factor in Middle Eastern 
affairs. Its days of uncertainty and sus- 
pense are gone, and its leaders look for- 
ward with optimism and courage. They 
are keenly aware that before all else the 
State of Israel has to be defended at any 
cost. In recent years Israelis had serious 
troubles with their Arab neighbors, and 
the endless fighting still goes on, the 
Israelis finding themselves often involved 
with more than one Arab country; but 
in nearly all of these incidents, they prove 
their superb quality as fighters and 
strategists. This fact was amply demon- 
strated in the Sinai campaign in 1956 
against the Egyptians. And the Arabs, 
having tasted ignominious defeat at the 
hands of a numerically small but more 
ably led Israel Army, are very careful not 
to challenge the Israelis in open warfare. 
Though surrounded by unfriendly Arab 
States, and somewhat isolated from the 
free West, the Israelis seem justifiably 
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confident in holding their own, and safe- 
guarding their independence against any 
eventuality. 

After 19 years of uneasy and very busy 
existence the State of Israel has already 
earned the right to be recognized as an 
upstanding and honorable member of 
the family of nations. Under most haz- 
ardous circumstances and trying condi- 
tions, the State of Israel has progressed 
steadily at a remarkable pace. Despite 
the multiplicity of difficulties and.dilem- 
mas, economic and financial hardships, 
fiscal problems and political uncertain- 
ties, the people of Israel face their future 
with increasing confidence and.. undi- 
minished hope. They carry on the work 
of the sacred task, of making Israel an 
ideally viable state, and under their high- 
ly educated, dedicated and’ intelligent 
leaders, and brave people, they carry it on 
with vigorous zeal and boundless zest. 
On this independence day I wish the 
Israelis patience and fortitude, peace, 
prosperity and happiness in their re- 
created homeland. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, our able, 
distinguished and beloved colleague, Mr. 
McCormack, who left the Speaker’s ros- 
trum to add his tribute to Israel has al- 
ways been in the forefront of those who 
would give aid and comfort to our friends 
and allies. His sympathetic concern and 
assistance to Israel is well known. I thank 
him for his fine remarks. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I am very happy to 
yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentleman for his very fine 
statement and join him in saluting the 
Israel nation and its people. They are a 
bulwark of friendship to the United 
States. 

Israel is in a very important area of 
the world. This nation has demonstrated 
not only for that area but to peoples all 
over the world what industry and deter- 
mination under a democratic system can 
do for human beings. By sheer effort and 
the use of every resource; human and 
otherwise, these people have inched 
their way toward the better life. Theirs 
is an inspiring success story. 

Mr. MULTER. I thank the distin- 
one majority leader for his contribu- 

on 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I am happy to yield to 
= S the gentleman from New 

ork. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
my colleague, the gentleman from New 
York for availing Members of this op- 
portunity to extol the virtues of this 
valiant little nation that exists in an un- 
friendly area of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday I took part in 
a celebration at Lake Success at the site 
of the first meeting of the United Na- 
tions. It was on this historic site 19 years 
ago that the resolution to found the 
State of Israel was passed by the United 
Nations. To commemorate that occasion, - 
the celebration yesterday took the form: 
of a march from the North Shore Jewish 
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Center, led by Rabbi Seymour Baum- 
rind, to the United Nations original site. 
Men, women, and young children carried 
flags of the United States, the United 
Nations, and of the State of Israel, sym- 
bolizing their faith in the United States 
of America, the United Nations, and the 
State of Israel for their parts in fulfilling 
the hopes of the world. 

I believe it is important today to com- 
memorate this significant event and the 
history of the United Nations associa- 
tion with Israel’s founding and future. 
It became the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom during the 
First World War that the Jewish people 
of the world should have a national 
home in their ancient land of Palestine. 
But the British had also become involved 
in other arrangements that committed 
them to hold: the Palestine area as part 
of the League of Nations mandate as- 
signed to them after the war. Unable 
to solve the problem or to reach any 
position that would permit a compromise 
the British in 1947 announced they were 
washing their hands of the affair and 
would leave the future disposition of the 
region to the United Nations. 

The problem confronting the United 
Nations was the establishment of the 
State of Israel on the land that belonged 
to the Jews by right of law and by right 
of the promises that had been made to 
them. Contesting the claim of the Israel 
nation were the Arabs of the Middle 
East who claimed that the territory was 
theirs because it was contiguous to the 
nebulous and nonexistent Arab nation. 
In order to achieve justice in the dis- 
pute, the United Nations created, in May 
1947, a special committee to investigate 
the two claims and to make recom- 
mendations for a solution to this thorny 
question. 

In a report to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, the special com- 
mittee suggested two plans for the fu- 
ture of the Palestine territory. The first 
of the alternatives was the so-called 
minority plan to create a federated state 
of Palestine where the Jews and the 
Arabs would live together, both being 
guaranteed their full rights. But it was 
the committee’s second proposal that 
was finally adopted by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, the plan 
to partition the land of Palestine be- 
tween the two peoples and create two 
States, one for the Arabs. and one for 
the Jews. On November 29, 1947, the 
United Nations Assembly approved res- 
olution No. 181, which thus became the 
policy for the creation of the Israel 
State, 

Throughout the special committee’s 
investigation and the debate in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Arabs had vocifer- 
ously denied the right of the Jewish peo- 
ple to form their own state in Palestine. 
Now the Arabs chose to repudiate the 
U.N. and refused to accept the resolu- 
tion regardless of the majority opinion 
in the international organization that 
they had agreed to support when they 
signed the U.N. Charter. 

At this point in the increasingly ex- 
plosive situation, Britain, in line with 
their announced intention, began to 


withdraw from Palestine. On May 15, 
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1948, David Ben-Gurion proclaimed the 
State of Israel while at the same moment 
his new nation was being attacked by 
hostile Arab armies. To the amazement 
of the world, the tiny but determined 
Army of Isrdel held the Arabs and even 
forced them to retreat. It again became 
the task of the United Nations to enter 
the conflict and to try to effect a peace. 

It took 1 year before a truce was finally 
signed by the two belligerents. The 
United Nations sent a negotiating team 
to the Middle East to try to get the two 
sides to sit down at the conference table 
and settle their differences. Mr. Ralph 
Bunche, of the United States, won the 
Nobel Prize for Peace for his work in 
bringing an end to the hostilities in the 
Holy Land. But the truce was just that— 
a truce. Peace has yet to come to the 
Middle East in the form of a permanent 
settlement of the conflict. The Arab na- 
tions have refused to recognize the State 
of Israel and have continued their ridic- 
ulous contention that the State in their 
midst is not a State. Peace will never 
come to the Middle East until the Arabs 
face the reality of the existence of Israel 
and agree to sit down at the conference 
table and talk. 

For these 20 years, the United Nations 
Organization has provided food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter for the Arab refugees 
that fled from Israel when the war 
started. These people are homeless be- 
cause the Arab States refuse to allow 
them citizenship in their own countries 
and deny them the right to live among 
their own kinsmen. Rather than let 
these people starve, the United Nations 
has agreed to become their benefactor. 

After the Israel war for independence, 
the United Nations established truce 
supervisory commissions to maintain 
open communications for further peace 
negotiations and to report to the General 
Assembly any infractions of the truce 
and complaints of violations the two 
sides might wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of the General Assembly. Thus far 
the truce supervisory teams have per- 
formed their duty in an exemplary man- 


ner by acting as impartial reporters of 


the situation along Israel’s embattled 
boundary. Often the United Nations rep- 
resentatives are frustrated by the lack of 
cooperation they receive from the Arabs 
who refuse to discuss the problems of the 
borders and insist on using the U.N. 
meetings as forums for their polemics 
against Israel. 

After the Sinai war in 1956, a new 
United Nations organization was added 
to the Middle East, the United Nations 
Emergency Force. The UNEF was to keep 
the Arabs from infiltrating into Israel 
for the purpose of carrying out their ter- 
rorist tactics against the settlements be- 
ing built by the enterprising Israelis. 
Since 1956, the border between Nasser’s 
Egypt and Israel has been a scene of rel- 
ative tranquillity because the President 
of Egypt realizes that he cannot go to 
war with the United Nations. Perhaps 
what is needed is an expansion of the 
UNEF so that all the borders of Israel 
might enjoy the same protection. 

The United Nations have continued 
their role as a peace negotiating orga- 
nization by providing for both the Israelis 
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and the Arabs a common and neutral 
ground where the two sides could meet 
and discuss the differences that keep 
them separated: Thus far, the Arabs have 
not taken advantage of the facilities in 
the United Nations. They would rather 
rely on the infiltration of their com- 
mando units and the threat of terrorism. 

Unfortunately, the United Nations can- 
not control the foreign policy of the Arab 
States and attempt to dissuade them from 
their foolhardy armaments program. 
Despite the pleas of a concerned world, 
the Arab States continue to refuse the 
peace so easily in their grasp and to pur- 
sue a course that can only lead to more 
bloodshed and another holocaust of war. 
In order to maintain a semblance of self 
protection, the State of Israel is forced 
to devote its scarce resources to the pro- 
ceurement of weapons. If Nasser and the 
pro-Communist regime in Syria would 
quit their vitriolic attacks against the 
Israelis and use one-half of the energy 
they spend in meaningless tirades for the 
pursuit of peace, the long awaited calm 
in the Middle East would be a reality. 

At this stage, the United Nations is 
powerless to do more toward the creation 
of a lasting peace. In 1947, after careful 
déliberation, the U.N. suggested a plausi- 
ble solution to the problem, but that sug- 
gestion was refused by the Arabs. In 1948, 
the United Nations negotiated a tempo- 
rary truce in the Middle East but has 
been hindered since then to complete the 
work of mediation that would culminate 
in a permanent peace in Palestine. Since 
the hostilities instituted by the Arabs 
erupted, the United Nations has provided 
shelter and food for the Palestinians who 
left their homes in Israel at the instiga- 
tion of the Arabs themselves. The Arab 
States have access to the U.N. Mixed 
Armistice Commissions so that if they 
were as enthusiastic about a peace in the 
Middle East as they claim, they have 
only to avail themselves of the facilities 
provided for that purpose. 

Israel has made repeated attempts to 
seek a final and lasting peace and the 
United Nations has provided the forum 
for the discussion of that peace. It is up 
to the Arabs to make a move toward a 
settlement and it is time for the end of 
Arab intransigence and 20 years past the 
time for an honest Arab gesture of peace. 

Mr. MULTER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PELLY Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I am happy 85 yield to 
the gentleman from Wa 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I pan to 
commend the gentleman for taking this 
time to pay respects to a great little 
nation. I certainly agree with the gentle- 
man that 19 years ago yesterday a mo- 
mentous occasion took place in the 
Middle East, as British rule ended in Pal- 
estine, and the new nation, the State of 
Israel, emerged. This nation has been a 
model of democracy in action for these 
nearly two decades, and she has been an 
outstanding example of what a people 
can do when given the right of self- 
determination. However, these have been 
difficult years for the people of Israel as 
hostile neighbors tried to drive the Jew- 
ish people out of their land. The strength 
and determination of the Jewish people 
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have given stability to the nation and an 
example to the world. Mr. Speaker, it is 
at this anniversary time that I say ma- 
zeltov to the people of the State of Israel. 

Mr. MULTER. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. FOLEY. I would like to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from New York. I think it is a proud 
fact that the first nation to recognize the 
State of Israel was the United States of 
America. Since that time 19 years have 
passed in which the United States has 
been a constant friend of Israel and Is- 
rael of the United States. There is a 
great deal of reason for the people of the 
United States to celebrate this anniver- 
sary, almost as much as there is in the 
State of Israel itself, because I think the 
friendship of our two nations has been 
important to the peace and stability of 
the Middle East. On this anniversary 
Americans look forward to a continuing 
close association with the State of Israel 
and to Israel’s continued progress and 
prosperity, 

Mr. MULTER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER, I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Mlinois, 

Mr. PUGINSKI. I wish to congratulate 
the gentleman in the well, the gentleman 
from New Lork [Mr. Mutter], for tak- 
ing time on this historic day for us to 
pause from a busy schedule to pay trib- 
ute to a great day in the history of civili- 
zation, Indeed, 19 years ago, when the 
State of Isreal was born and became a 
nation in full bloom, the whole world 
rejoiced. I believe the gentleman in the 
well is performing an extremely im- 
portant function today in reminding us 
of this great anniversary. 

Mr. Speaker, the 19th anniversary of 
Israeli independence is man’s reaffirma- 
tion of his greatest distinction To 
strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 

Israel is both a nation and an ideal. 
Daniel Webster said that God grants 
liberty only to those who love it and are 
always ready to guard and defend it. 
Israel is the heart and soul of that state- 
ment. 

Into what was a wasteland, untilled 
and barely able to support life, the Is- 
raelis have brought water, air, and love. 
In reclaiming their ancient homeland, 
they have worked together for a land 
that will shelter them forever. 

By the tens of thousands—homeless, 
hungry, orphaned, widowed, skilled, and 
unskilled—they streamed out. of the 
wreckage of Europe and came to stand 
on the shores of ancient Palestine. 

As our own early settlers faced a land 
of unknown hazards, they, too, were cast 
adrift from all they had previously 
known. To most, their. worldly posses- 
sions consisted of the clothes on their 
backs and the few small items they could 
carry by hand. 

When independence came in 1948, 
Israel stood alone in a cynical world that 
believed it could never survive unaided. 
But the cynics were confounded. 
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Children in their early teens were is- 
sued arms and patrolled the outposts in 
kibbutzes nestled in valleys. Many of 
them were killed by Arab snipers. That 
killing goes on to this day, but the kib- 
butzes remain and grow stronger, hour 
by hour. 

Water was brought to farms in the 
desert by truck, and by jeep, and by tank, 
on the backs of animals and on the backs 
of men. 

Each man and woman, boy and girl, 
had an assignment—first of all to sur- 
vive; second, to insure the suryival of 
Israel. 

Each blade of grass, each tree: each 
stalk of wheat and grain, was planted 
lovingly, with reverence for the life it 
represented. Bit by bit, month by month, 
the land began to respond to the love 
and devotion lavished upon it so abun- 
dantly. 

Where once it could not provide a sub- 
sistence diet for less than 1 million Arabs, 
today it nourishes more than 2% million 
Israelis. 

Cities have expanded, modern build- 
ings are everywhere, schools open daily, 
foreign trade has increased enormously, 
the scientific community flourishes and 
enjoys a reputation for excellence un- 
surpassed in the world. 

All this has been brought about by the 
special charisma of soul, mind, and heart 
that is each Israeli citizen. The Bible 
says: 

The righteous shall flourish like the palm 
tree; they shall grow like the cedars of 
Lebanon. 


In his determination to guard the life 
of Israel and to provide refuge to those 
temptest-tossed victims of persecution, 
the modern Israeli represents all men’s 
quest for dignity and self-determination. 

In striving, seeking, finding, and above 
all, never yielding, Israel has taken its 
well-earned place in the family of na- 
tions. That this has been accomplished in 
19 brief years is ample proof of the 
Israelis’ unswerving faith in the present 
and the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with my colleagues 
in extending my admiration and con- 
gratulations to the people of Israel on 
this 19th anniversary of their independ- 
ence. Their example has rekindled the 
flame of hope for world peace and prog- 
ress which burns so intensely in the 
hearts of men of good will the world 
over. 

Mr. MULTER. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of pride that I rise in this 
House to pay tribute on this 19th an- 
niversary of the founding of the State of 
Israel, to a nation which is now the 
strongest bastion of democracy in the 
Middle East. 

I commend my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. MULTER] for obtaining this special 
order allowing all Members of. this 
House to express their admiration to 
the slightly more than 1 million Is- 
raelis who have stood off continuous at- 
tacks from hostile neighbors and built 
a modern industrial nation out of the 
barren soil of Israel, truly one of the 
great miracles of all time. 
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I know that all of the people of the 
14th District of New Jersey join with me 
in extending our best wishes for the con- 
tinued success of the State of Israel on its 
19th anniversary and our fond hope that 
the blue and white flag of freedom will 
long fly over this gallant little nation. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, today 
we commemorate a significant and most 
stirring event of the postwar era—the 
day upon which the Jewish people pro- 
claimed the independent sovereign re- 
public of Israel. Yet, as we know well, 
May 14, 1948, was much more than an 
independence day for a nation. It was a 
tribute to and a symbol of the patience, 
courage, and perseverance of a people 
who had borne persecution, separation 
from their homeland, and bitterness for 
almost 2,000 years. 

Through 20 centuries of the Dias- 
pora, the Jewish people had carefully 
preserved their identity, heritage, and 
unity in anticipation of the triumphant 
day when they should restore the sov- 
ereignty of Israel. Upon gaining inde- 
pendence, they launched upon: an as- 
tounding era of economic; ‘political, and 
social progress for their homeland. Their 
accomplishments during the 19 years of 
sovereignty are all the more miraculous 
because Israel, as the Jews found it in 
1948, had long since ceased to “flow with 
milk and honey.” Years of neglect had 
turned verdant valleys into malarial 
swamps, rich pastures into dust bowls, 
and forested hills into eroded mounds of 
bedrock. Yet the courageous spirit that 
carried the Jews through their long 
exile enabled them to attack the prob- 
lems of forging a new nation with spirit 
and eagerness. 

The settlers drained the swamps, 
curbed the spreading sand dunes, planted 
millions of trees, improved seéds and 
farming methods, found untapped 
sources of water, and made the land yield 
such a farm produce that it today sup- 

ports all but the meat and grain needs of 
its people. 

Economic development has been phe- 
nomenal. About the time that Israel cele- 
brated the second anniversary of her 
birth, the economy stood close to the level 
of developing countries such as Argen- 
tina and Colombia, considerably below 
that of most Western European coun- 
tries, and only a quarter of that of the 
United States. Since that time, however, 
Israel’s economy has grown rapidly and 
has reached, if not outstripped, countries 
like West Germany, Holland, and Fin- 
land. Rapid and continuing expansion 
is, then, the cardinal feature of Israel’s 
economy. From 1950 to 1965 the gross na- 
tional product grew by an average of 11 
percent a year, compared with 7.5 per- 
cent in Western Germany and 3.3 per- 
cent in the United States. The high rate 
of growth has provided the resources for 
a considerable rise in the standard of 
living, despite the trebling of the popula- 
tion—mainly through immigration—and 
the enormous burden of absorbing the 
immigrants into the economy and 
strengthening the country’s defenses. 

A visitor to Israel today finds no trace 
of the immigrant camps, or the general 
shortages of consumer goods characteris- 
tic of the first years of independence, 
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Now Israel is alive with economic activ- 
ity, bright new towns, and plentiful con- 
sumer goods. 

Accompanying economic achievement 
have come important steps toward polit- 
ical and social progress. Israel is a par- 
liamentary democracy, founded on free- 
dom and responsible government. In 
Israel the universally recognized human 
and civil rights and freedoms are ob- 
served, respected, and safeguarded by 
writs of habeas corpus, mandamus, and 
others. These include freedoms of wor- 
ship, speech, association, assembly, and 
the press, and the free exercise of any 
profession, trade, or business, Moreover, 
the legislature, or Knesset, has enacted a 
large body of labor legislation, an exten- 
sive national insurance plan, and a law 
providing for free and compulsory, ele- 
mentary education. 

The close association between the 
United States and Israel is symbolized 
by the fact that only 11 minutes after 
Israel was proclaimed a sovereign state, 
President Harry S. Truman extended 
recognition to her. This Nation was thus 
the first to recognize the new state. Our 
affinity with the people of Israel comes 
from many sources. The American peo- 
ple have a long tradition of sympathy 
for peoples striving to attain sovereign 
nationhood. Both the American and Is- 
raeli people share a deep commitment to 
the cause of democracy. And we Amer- 
icans harbor, a genuine appreciation of 
the pioneering and courageous: spirit 
that has built Israel. 

In the United Nations and its affiliated 
agencies the United States and Israel 
have stood side by side in working for 
world peace. And, like Amerieans, the 
people of Israel have joined in efforts to 
help the developing countries through 
programs of technical assistance. In- 
structors, advisers, experts, and survey 
missions have been dispatched from Is- 
rael to interested developing countries 
at their request. On-the-job training 
courses have been organized in those 
nations by Israeli technical assistance 
teams. Israel has also brought young peo- 
ple of the developing countries to her 
shores. From 1958 through mid-1965, 
7,317 trainees from over 91 countries of 
Africa, Latin America, and the Mediter- 
ranean Basin took part in almost 400 
courses, seminars, and study missions in 
Israel, 

At present Israel is doing much to- 
ward the establishment of a world order 
based upon peaceful international rela- 
tions. Israel needs peace, both in the area 
of which she is an integral part, and in 
the world in general in order that she 
may devote her energies and resources 
to the total rehabilitation of the coun- 
try and the complete integration of her 
people into a creative, democratic, and 
progressive society. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, on this important 
occasion of Israeli Independence Day, 
we salute the courage and genius of a 
people that has built a strong nation in 
only 19 short years. We pause to 
remember the treasured bonds of sym- 
pathy and friendship uniting our two 
countries, And we join in common prayer 
for the day when peace will have come 
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to the Middle East, as well as to the 
world. * 

On this, the occasion of their inde- 
pendence day, we pay tribute to the citi- 
zens of the Israel nation and offer our 
warmest wishes for their continued prog- 
ress and good fortune. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with many of my colleagues today to pay 
tribute to the State of Israel on the occa- 
sion of the 19th anniversary of its inde- 
pendence, 

This small country proclaimed itself 
a nation under the most difficult circum- 
stances. In these 19 years, its energy, 
dedication and determination have pro- 
duced a nation whose impact has been 
felt far beyond its own boundaries. 

I was fortunate enough to visit Israel 
in 1958 and was tremendously impressed 
by the optimism and energy of its people. 
Their optimism proved to be well war- 
ranted. Out of its troubled beginnings, 
there emerged in an incredibly short time 
a nation with a viable democratic govern- 
ment, economically sound, fertile fields 
and rising factories; remarkable aca- 
demic, technical, and cultural achieve- 
ments; and the social and economic as- 
similation of a melting pot of humanity 
that came to find refuge on its shores. 

The spirit of Israel is reminiscent of 
the spirit which contributed to America’s 
greatness. I am sure that millions of 
Americans share my warm good wishes 
for this young nation on this anniversary. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, 19 years 
ago. at. midnight on May 15, 1948, the 
British mandate for Palestine came to an 
end and the State of Israel proclaimed 
its independence. The proclamation of 
independence pledged that the new state 
will rest upon the foundations of liberty, 
justice and peace as envisioned by the 
prophets of Israel. It will maintain com- 
plete. equality of social and political 
rights for all its citizens, without dis- 
tinction. of creed, race, or sex. It will 
guarantee freedom of religion and con- 
science, of language, education, and cul- 
ture. It will safeguard the holy places 
of all religions. It will be loyal to the 
principles of the United Nations 
Charter.” 

Almost immediately President Truman 
recognized the new nation. His policy was 
based on the desire, he later wrote, to 
find a peaceful solution of a world trouble 
spot, to.see promises kept, to relieve 
human misery, and to open the door for 
the development of the productive poten- 
tial of the Middle East. Most of these 
objectives have been achieved although, 
unfortunately, true peace has not yet 
been realized. For 2 years after proclaim- 
ing its independence Israel had to fight 
for its existence and tension still remains 
high throughout the area. From the be- 
ginning, however, the United Nations has 
played a peacekeeping role and it is our 
hope that in the not too distant future 
the international organization will find 
a way to achieve a durable and just 
peaceful settlement. 

In its 19 years as a sovereign state, 
Israel has made tremendous economic 
and social progress. By draining swamps, 
anchoring sand dunes, irrigating desert- 
land, and improving the soil, the culti- 
vated area, has been increased from 400,- 
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000 acres to over 1.1 million acres. 
Eighty-five thousand trees have been 
planted since 1948. The population has 
trebled and the number of students in 
educational institutions has risen from 
130,000 to more than 720,000. Hundreds 
of experts have been sent from Israel to 
developing countries to share their tech- 
nical skills and support the efforts of 
other new nations to achieve viability, 

The achievements of Israel since its in- 
dependence was proclaimed have been 
truly remarkable. They have required 
skill, energy, and dedication. On the 
19th anniversary of that day when 
the hopes of the Jewish people through- 
out centuries were finally fulfilled, I send 
my congratulations to the State of 
Israel. Our nations. share a devotion to 
freedom as well as the same religious 
heritage, and it is my hope that we will 
someday share in the enjoyment of a 
world at peace. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 19 years, the world has had the op- 
portunity to observe a nation that began 
with every adversity known to man raise 
itself by hard work and an incredible 
perseverance to become a model of mod- 
ern economic progress. 

From humble beginnings, the State of 
Israel has created a strong economy de- 
spite an apparent lack of resources, In 
the deserts of the south, Israeli farmers 
and pioneers: have started farms and 
orchards by transporting much-needed 
and scarce water through a pipeline that 
is considered to be an outstanding engi- 
neering accomplishment. P 

In the northern. part of the country, 
the opposite condition existed. There, the 
industrious Jews of Israel have drained 
the swamps and built farms and villages 
on the land reclaimed from the stagnant 
waters. In every endeayor, the Israelis 
have displayed amazing ingenuity and 
inventiveness. 

The Israelis have built a manufactur- 
ing complex utilizing the few resources 
they have available, such as the minerals 
found in the Dead Sea, Eager to find 
markets for Israeli products, the people 
of Israel decided to sell. the one product 
of their land that could not be found 
elsewhere. in the world—the skill. of. 
trained artisans. Today Israeli manu- 
factured goods can be found in almost 
all of the markets of the world displaying 
the imagination and true craftsmanship 
ae can only be found in this ancient 

and. 

Israel has grown and progressed in 
many other areas so vital to the well- 
being of a new nation. The Israeli edu- 
cational system is one of the finest in the 
world despite the fact that the immi- 
grants to Israel spoke almost every lan- 
guage known to man and had to be 
taught the Hebrew tongue. 

There is no hue and cry for social jus- 
tice in Israel as may be the case in many 
of the other newly emergent states be- 
cause the Israelis have incorporated into 
their nation from the beginning full 
equality for all the citizens of the land. 
Women have played an active role in the 
development of the state, serving in the 
military and working on the farms and 
in the industries beside their male equals. 
One of the members of the cabinet is a 
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woman and many of the leading mem- 
bers of the political organizations are 
women. 

Despite all these achievements, Israel 
is still threatened by her neighbors in the 
Arab countries. Without the heavy bur- 
den of maintaining a large defense force 
for the protection of the land, the Israelis 
could achieve even more progress since 
they could free the resources now di- 
verted to defense preparations into fur- 
ther economic growth. A settlement of 
the Arab-Israelis problem is one of the 
world’s most vexing and urgent questions 
which must be resolved. Should this 
problem be permitted to continue to ex- 
ist, it could cause further chaos not only 
to the Middle East but to the whole world 
as well. 

Mr. Speaker, on this anniversary of 
the founding of Israel, we salute the 
dedicated and brave people of the land so 
close to the hearts of Christians and 
Jews alike. It is my privilege to join with 
my colleagues in this body and partic- 
ularly with my good friend; the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York, Con- 
gressman ABRAHAM MULTER, who has se- 
cured this special order, and all other 
Americans of the Jewish faith in com- 
memorating the day of Israeli inde- 
pendence. We extend our warm regards 
to our friends in Israel and wish them 
continued good fortune. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the birth of the State of Israel marked 
one of the most encouraging, hopeful, and 
happy turns of events in the postwar 
Middle East. That itself stands today as 
one of the most remarkable feats in his- 
tory, the regaining of national independ- 
ence by the Jewish people, and recreating 
their ancient homeland in a modern 
form, after a lapse of almost 2,000 years. 
Here is certainly a clear case, a living 
proof, of showing that patience, perse- 
verance, careful and conscientious work, 
have in the end their rewards. And it is 
most gratifying to have the Jewish people 
rewarded for their sacrifices and suffer- 
ings. 

Nineteen years of independent exist- 
ence is a rather short period in the his- 
tory of any nation, and it is no more than 
a mere moment in the long history of the 
Jews. But in that brief and stormy period 
they have done more in the way of re- 
building and recreating their country 
than other peoples have done in many 
centuries. Today that youthful and vigor- 
ous, dynamic and democratic, growing 
and powerful state is the living embodi- 
ment of the centuries-old Jewish faith. 
Israel leaders and citizens, with the gen- 
erous aid and encouragement of world 
Jewry, have made the State of Israel a 
model state in the backward and bewil- 
dering Middle East. They have also made 
it a safe haven for nearly 2,000,000 Jewish 
refugees. And these new citizens, in uni- 
son with their kinsmen there, have re- 
created their homeland. 

In many fields of activity Israel citi- 
zens have worked near-miracles. And 
what is more important, in these perilous 
and precarious days, the Israel citizens 
are prepared to guard their newly won 
freedom and recreated homeland with 
vigilance and uncommon bravery against 
all possible dangers. Israel is fast becom- 
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ing a true bastion of democracy in the 
middle East. With the best fighting force 
in the whole region, and studied di- 
plomacy pursued by its astute leaders, it 
has become a real factor, an important 
force there. In Middle Eastern affairs 
Israel is destined to play a vital part in 
assuring stability of the region. 

On the 19th anniversay of Israel's In- 
dependence Day I wish the dauntless and 
industrious citizens of the State of Israel 
peace and prosperity, joy, and happiness. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer congratulations to the State of 
Israel on the 19th anniversary of its 
nationhood, ~ : 

The achievements of this stable and 
progressive country are a heartening ex- 
ample to the world of what a determined 
and idealistic people can accomplish. 

Israel’s 2.6 million citizens have a per 
capita income of about $1,100 a year— 
the highest standard of living in the 
Middle East and one that compares fa- 
vorably with many European countries. 

Spectacular gains have been recorded 
in industry and commerce, science, and 
technology—this in a country which is 
smaller than New Jersey and lacks basic 
resources like iron and steel. The en- 
ergy, skills, and hard work of this valiant 
people have compensated many times 
over for nature’s comparatively small 
endowment. 

Israeli farmers and irrigation engi- 
neers have made the desert bloom. Sixty 
percent of Israel’s land consists of the 
vast Negev Desert. Yet this remarkable 
country is known for its orange and 
grapefruit exports, its fruits and vege- 
tables of all kinds. Young people from 
all over the world come to Israeli kib- 
butzim for the experience of working for 
a month or two on these unique agri- 
cultural settlements. 

Israeli technical assistance experts 
have served in many less developed na- 
tions, sharing experiences in 20th-cen- 
tury nation building which are uniquely 
theirs. 

Perhaps most outstanding about Is- 
rael—as an example to Asia and Africa 
in particular—is that this affluent so- 
ciety is also a democratic society. Israel’s 
economic development was achieved 
within a democratic framework, without 
sacrificing freedom of speech, freedom 
of the press, and all the individual lib- 
erties we prize so highly. 

Israel’s achievements are a tribute— 
not only to the Jews who found a long- 
deserved and desired haven on its shores 
—not only to the Jewish citizens of other 
lands who view its existence and its gains 
with pride and satisfaction—but also to 
the indomitable and persevering spirit of 
mankind. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the ancient 
Hebrews number among their myriad 
contributions to the world three wise 
kings whose lives have become models of 
wisdom, integrity, and benevolent rule. 
Saul founded the monarchy that united 
for the first time, in the land that is now 
Israel, an independent sovereign na- 
tion. David consolidated the empire, 
drawing together into a unified nation 
the Hebrew tribes. He used his capital of 
Jerusalem as a symbol for the singular 
direction and common purpose of the 
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Hebrew people under his rule. Solomon 
built the temple in Jerusalem that is the 
center of the faith common to the Jews. 

Many centuries have passed since the 
three kings ruled over the land of the 
Hebrews; many nations have risen and 
died in the land of Canaan; and many 
men have passed through the gates of 
Jerusalem seeking the unity so nebulous 
in that quarter of the world. But history, 
so it is said, often repeats itself. The 
new state of Israel has passed through 
three analogous stages to achieve the 
strength and greatness of the Hebrew 
nation of the distant past. 

In Russia, in the 1880's, the Jewish 
desire to return to the ancestral home 
materialized into a name and an orga- 
nization. Leon Jinsker, founder of Cib- 
bath Zion—love of Zion—promoted the 
concept of a national home in Palestine 
that would become a separate country 
and a haven for the Jews. The term 
“Zionism” was supposedly invented by 
Nathan Birnbaum to describe this na- 
tional spirit and the creation of a state 
to protect the religion of the Hebrews. 
In 1897, the first World Congress of Zion- 
ism met in Basel under the leadership 
of Theodore Herzl, author of Der Juden- 
statt, the political treatise which gave 
impetus to the return. The World War I 
peace conference provided the platform 
where the Zionists, led by Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, presented to the assembled 
diplomats and statesmen a plan for the 
long awaited Jewish home. Like Saul 
before them, the work of these leaders of 
the Jewish community eventually re- 
sulted in establishment of a home where 
the children of Israel could gather. 

Consolidating and uniting the first 
fruits of the early Zionists became the 
task of a host of modern Davids. Itzhak 
Ben Zvi, David Ben-Gurion, Abba Eban, 
Golda Meir, Moshe Sharett, Levi Eshkol, 
Moshe Dayan, Zalman Shazar, Issac 
Hamlin, Eliezar Kaplan, Yiga] Allon, and 
many others fought and worked to create 
a viable nation in Palestine. Like the 
David of old, these modern builders of 
Israel were aided by an enthusiastic fol- 
lowing of patriotic citizens who willingly 
devoted their lives to make the dream of 
Zion become the reality of Israel. 

Just as Solomon built the temple, the 
contemporary counterpart of the third 
wise king is every citizen of Israel who 
contributes with his skill and his labor to 
the building of a modern Israel. Farms 
flourish in the desert; industries rise in 
the cities; roads link the centers of com- 
merce; and new communication and 
transportation facilities unite the people 
of Israel in a land that only a few years 
ago was desolate and poor. But Israel was 
not without grief and woe in the early 
years of its founding. 

The state of Israel began, for all in- 
tents and purposes, on November 2, 
1917, when Lord Balfour sent his now 
famous letter to Lord Rothschild. Using 
the Balfour Declaration as the basis for 
the political establishment. of a state, 
the Zionists proceeded to create in Pales- 
tine the rudiments of a home as they 
saw it. By the 1930’s, a serious problem 
had developed between the British and 
the Zionists. The British, pointing to the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement, claimed that the 
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Palestine-Transjordan area was to be 
under British sovereignty. Using the Bal- 
four Declaration as their mandate, the 
Zionists had assumed that the Palestine 
region was to become a Jewish state. The 
conflicting agreements left each group 
with what it believed to be the favorable 
position, but it was the British who final- 
ly laid claim to the land as part of the 
British mandates from the League of Na- 
tions. 

Temporarily calling a truce to the 
political dispute, they entered World War 
II as allies against the common enemy of 
fascism. With the termination of the 
global conflict, arguments over the future 
of the area were resumed. The United 
Kingdom, near financial ruin from the 
war and under great pressure from the 
Jews in Palestine and elsewhere re- 
linquished the mandate and left the 
problem to the United Nations. While 
the British troops were leaving Palestine, 
the Jews began to gird for the war that 
appeared inevitable. With the declara- 
tion of independence issued by the Is- 
raelis on May 15, 1948, the Arabs started 
the Israel war of independence. Although 
short in duration, the hostilities left a 
scar across the Middle East which has 
defied the world’s leaders to effect a set- 
tlement or to establish a lasting peace. 

The State of Israel that emerged from 
the war gained a new respect in the in- 
ternational community. One point of 
admiration was the relative ease with 
which the small, ill-equipped Israel 
Army had defeated the numerically 
superior Arab armies. To students of 
military tactics, the answer was very 
evident—the Israel armed forces had 
excellent discipline, unfailing courage 
and determination. The same qualities 
were soon generating the growth of the 
economy and the political stability that 
immediately became evident in the new 
state. 

The population of Israel in 1948 was 
less than 1 million people living on a 
land that many experts believed in- 
capable of supporting a larger nation. 
Today, Israel has a thriving popula- 
tion of over 2% million. By using 
ingenuity, hard work, perseverance, and 
by reclaiming lands lost to the desert 
centuries ago, the agricultural commu- 
nity is able to export some foodstuffs as 
well as feed its own citizens. Over 450 
new agricultural settlements have been 
founded in the outlying areas where the 
dangers are the greatest but where the 
rewards derived from working the land 
outweigh, in Israeli minds, whatever risk 
is associated with living and farming on 
the hostile borders. In the spirit that is 
reminiscent of the American pioneers 
who cleared our Western States, men and 
women have gone to the desert of the 
Negev and have hewn from the wilder- 
ness farming settlements that defy the 
laws of nature and commonsense; ex- 
cept in Israel, the will to create over- 
powers timidness. 

Who are the Israelis? They are Jews 
from every corner of the earth who have 
answered the call of the ancient prophe- 
cy that one day the land of their fathers 
would again be the home of the Jewish 
nation, and they are the Jews who have 
sought the task of modern state build- 
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ing and have answered the challenge of 
the future. From Europe's ghettos in 
Poland, Germany, Rumania, and Russia, 
from the countries of South America, 
from India, China, Morocco, Yemen, 
Iraq, and from the United States, these 
people have gathered as one nation with 
one purpose—to build a home. Today, 
about, 40 percent of the Israeli popula- 
tion was born in Israel, 32 percent are 
from Europe, America and Oceania, 15 
percent are from Africa, and 14 percent 
are from Asia, but despite their uncom- 
mon background, they have the common 
heritage of Judaism. Some brought 
trades and skills to the new land which 
have become the foundation for the rap- 
idly growing industrial and business 
community. It is not an uncommon sight 
in Israel to see a man working in the field 
who was once a banker or a teacher be- 
cause in Israel every person does what he 
feels will best contribute to the welfare 
of the country and the Israeli is adapt- 
able and willing to learn a new trade 
or a. new way of life. 

The feeling that every individual must 
do his or her part can be seen in the 
Israel defense forces where women 
serve along side of the men on an equal 
basis. Although the women are not 
usually assigned to combat duty, they 
are attached to combat units as support 
and logistical personnel. Women in the 
IDF are given training in arms and are 
capable of fighting if the need should 
arise, During some of the raids on Israel 
communities, the women haye joined the 
men in the front lines of defense, 

Israel has been recognized for its abil- 
ity to progress and to grow. An alliance 
of assistance and a friendly atmosphere 
of cooperation is developing between 
Israel and many of the emerging nations 
of the world. Although the exact meth- 
ods of the Israelis are not always appli- 
cable in other environments, the spirit 
and the commitment of the Israelis is an 
infectious condition that spreads to the 
other nations and becomes their model 
for meeting their own problems. Israel 
is sharing her wealth with her fellow 
man in those regions of the world where 
it is most needed. 

One might assume that the land of 
Israel is all work interrupted only by 
hostile attacks, but this notion is far 
from the truth. Literature, drama, art, 
architecture, athletics, and music form 
an important part of the life of Israel. 
Cultural missions sent by the Israelis to 
the far corners of the earth have met 
with resounding success and with invi- 
tations to return. In the sciences, Israelis 
have contributed to the body of knowl- 
edge which will someday make this 
world a healthier and happier place to 
live. The Weizmann Institute of Science 
currently conducts research in over 200 
different fields, including chemistry, 
physics, plant genetics, electronics, and 
biology. In addition to the four other 
graduate institutions, Technion, Hebrew 
University, Bar-Ilan, and Tel Aviv Uni- 
versities, there are two more such schools 
in the planning stages as well as the 50 
schools for higher learning and the ad- 
vanced schools for the armed forces per- 
sonnel. Israel will be ready for the world 
of tomorrow, well educated and well 
trained in every field of endeavor. 
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An unsteady truce now hangs over the 
Middle East. The Arabs have consistently 
refused to meet with Israel officials to 
end the tension and hostilities in that 
area. Recently the Syrian Government, 
has adopted a policy of terror raids 
which seems designed to force Israel 
into a war not only with Syria but with 
the other Arab States. Such a policy is 
reckless and highly dangerous. The 
United States must do everything in its 
power to dissuade Syria from this repre- 
hensible policy. The United States 
should reaffirm its support for the de- 
mocracy of Israel and should make it 
crystal clear that our Government. will 
not tolerate acts which jeopardize the 
independence of our only true friend in 
the Middle East. 

Mr. Speaker, despite the presence of 
enemies on every border, Israel continues 
to forge ahead with the job of nation 
building. On this anniversary of the in- 
dependence of Israel, we join with our 
friends in Israel and with the thousands 
around the world who support that val- 
iant state in commemorating a day of 
particular importance in this modern 
world. Israel has shown the world that 
hard work and determination produce 
rewards well worth their cost and Israel 
continues to provide a concrete example 
of the victory of freedom and democracy 
that we can only hope will soon be the 
condition of the whole world. 

Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, today, 
Monday, May 15, is being observed by the 
people of Israel, their kinsmen in the 
United States, and freedom-loving people 
everywhere, as Israel Independence Day. 
It is the 19th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the Jewish state proclaimed 
on this date in the year 1948. 

Friends of Israel in this country and 
elsewhere throughout the world salute 
the people of Israel on this happy oc- 
casion which marks the rebirth of an 
ancient people in its historic homeland. 
They note the achievements which have 
been attained against tremendous odds 
in so short a period of time, and they 
recall its early struggles and present- 
day problems which still remain to be 
solved. 

Although Israel's . accomplishments 
over the past 19 years often border on 
the miraculous, the little country and its 
2% million inhabitants are still faced 
with numerous problems, particularly 
from the standpoint of security against 
hostile neighbors, as well as economic 
and social problems. Notwithstanding 
these difficulties, Israel continues to 
move forward in absorbing and integrat- 
ing the 1½ million Jewish immigrants 
who have entered the country since 1948, 
in developing its meager natural re- 
sources and its economic capacity, and 
in creating a successful and well-func- 
tioning democracy which has striking 
similarities to our own country. 

It is most unfortunate for the peoples 
of the Near East that Israel’s Arab 
neighbors insist on maintaining a state 
of war and are constantly threatening 
to annihilate the Jewish state. This sit- 
uation only continues to heighten the 
tension in the area and to encourage 
an arms race, instead of bringing peace 
and economic development, and political 
stability to the Near East. Escalation of 
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the arms race, the reckless incursions 
and attacks on Israel’s borders, and the 
continued harassment of its population 
only serve to create a dangerous situa- 
tion which may lead to conflict and 
bloodshed. 

Throughout their long history, the 
people of Israel have known much suf- 
fering and many adversaries, all of whom 
they have survived. They have acquired 
the know-how of living in the midst 
of danger and of surviving the onslaught 
of inhuman rulers. The people of modern 
Israel are confident in their nation’s 
survival and in Israel’s contributions 
to the progress and development of the 
Near East. 

On this 19th anniversary of Israel’s 
independence, we note with much satis- 
faction the continued cordial relations 
existing between our two countries. The 
United States has come to regard Israel 
as one of its stanchest friends in the 
Near East, a sincere and loyal friend, 
a responsible and dependable ally in the 
struggle for freedom and democracy in 
that part of the world. During the past 
year especially, our two countries are co- 
operating most successfully in an effort 
to solve one of the world’s most difficult 
problems and one of its greatest needs; 
that is, the desalination of sea water into 
fresh water for use to man, beast, and 
field. The success of this effort will be a 
boon to all of humanity. 

I am pleased to join with my colleagues 
in extending congratulations to the peo- 
ple of Israel, to their leaders, and to their 
kinsmen in this country and throughout 
the world on this anniversary. We pray 
that in the coming year, the 20th of 
its existence, Israel will attain true peace 
and its inhabitants will prosper. We pray 
that many of its difficult problems will 
be solved and that the efforts of its cit- 
izens to attain a secure state and an 
abundant life will be crowned with 
success, 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
associate myself with the tributes be- 
ing paid today to Israel on the 19th an- 
niversary of her independence. 

On November 29, 1947, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations reaf- 
firmed the right of the Jewish people to 
establish an independent state in Pal- 
estine where in early times their 
ancestors had first formulated the Jew- 
ish nation’s spiritual, religious, and polit- 
ical identity. That action by the United 
Nations rightfully granted to the Jewish 
nation new territorial boundaries in 
which she could finally seek her great 
national destiny after so many centuries 
of exile and suffering. This nation has 
shown great perseverance, patience, and 
moral strength in its search for liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, upon its establishment 
19 years ago, Israel was dedicated to the 
principles of liberty, justice, and peace. 
It was to provide full social and political 
equality for all its citizens, without dis- 
tinction of race, creed, or sex. In short, 
it promised freedom in all areas of hu- 
man endeavor for all of its citizens. Fur- 
thermore, although an arid and barren 
land, it was to be the land of opportunity 
for millions of oppressed peoples 
throughout the world. Today, we can 
truly say that Israel’s promises have be- 
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come realities, that “the promised land” 
has fulfilled its commitments beyond any 
of our expectations. Israel is a paragon 
of economic and social development 
which should serve as an example to 
the emerging nations of the world. 

I join with my colleagues, and with 
millions of Americans, in saluting those 
who have made and are continuing to 
make Israel the great nation that it is 
today. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, many people have fought for 
the attainment and preservation of their 
national independence. Many have made 
great sacrifices for the realization of that 
most cherished of all national ideals— 
freedom and political sovereignty. But it 
may be safe to state that no people has 
worked more steadfastly, and has pur- 
sued that goal for so long, as have the 
Jewish people. After nearly 2,000 years 
they finally earned the reward for their 
work and patience in the form of the 
State of Israel. 

The State of Israel as it is today is 
not large; nor is it a great power, but 
it is a new force in the whole Middle 
East to be reckoned with in the turbu- 
lent affairs of that region. It is a young, 
dynamic, growing, and strong state. Eco- 
nomically, educationally, and socially it 
is a progressive and prosperous state, 
and it needs peace to gather strength 
and become a real force for stability in 
the Middle East. During the first 19 years 
of its existence the State of Israel has 
justified its right to full independence, 
and on its 19th Independence Day let us 
hope that none of its foes will be able 
to threaten its integrity and sovereignty. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased and honored to be able to join 
my colleages in saluting the State of 
Israel today on the occasion of its 19th 
independence day. 

Ths is my first opportunity, as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, to congratulate the val- 
iant people of Israel on their great ac- 
complishments in the two short decades 
since the establishment of their state. 

Israel, I believe, is a unique country 
and one, in these days when democracy 
and freedom have suffered many blows, 
which can serve as a shining example 
for the rest of the world. 

Despite the ring of hostility which sur- 
rounds it, despite the economic difficul- 
ties which beset it, and despite the posi- 
tion as a target of Soviet hostility, Israel 
has steadfastly maintained the ideals 
upon which it was founded—the dedica- 
tion to the rights of the individual and 
the democratic way of life. 

All too many nations have sacrificed 
these beliefs in the mistaken opinion 
that totalitarianism can only be fought 
with its own weapons. Faced with in- 
ternal and external threats they have 
forsaken freedom. 

Israel has not succumbed to the pres- 
sure. Its parliament and government are 
models of the representative system. Its 
laws are committed to freedom of ex- 
pression. Its doors are open to all who 
seek refuge. And it has generously as- 
sisted other nations in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America by sharing the technical 
know-how developed in years of fighting 
its own arid desert. 
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Mr. Speaker, the following chart shows 
more clearly than my words can the tre- 
mendous strides that Israel has taken 
since its independence, despite the many 
problems it has faced. 

Then and now—lIsrael’s growth at a glance 
Popwation mop than tripled: 


ed SE ARS ST 790, 000 
r o TTT 2. 656. 800 
Industrial output —real gross do- 
mestic product up more than 
sevenfold since 1950: 
1966. million Israel pounds 6, 800 
Exports of goods up 16-fold: 
9 million 3 28. 5 
D Se 475 
pis pone as percentage of Mette: 
P eh ang hk peat Aa 11.7 
T 58 
Shipping: K js 
Vessels—up 25-foid: 4 
1940. -52ik- be het aa 4 
TOC anh hee ES PIE E ETE NS 101 
Tonnage—up 200-fold: 
— h 6, 000 
ai, Barne a e. zaa 4 235, 000 
Agriculture 
Cultivated area—almost 
trebled: : 2 
196016. 2usbinehus acres.. 412, 000 
ny ep Ae vee pnb Bee Ete do 1,000, 000 
Irrigated area—up fivefold: 
8 See Se acres... 75, 000 
A do... 380, 000 
Output value (at current 
prices)—real gross domestic 
product up fivefold since 
1950: 
1965-66_million Israel pounds 1, 450 
Education: 
School attendance—up almost 
sixfold: 
1066. sisi cassia 130, 000 
1968-686... 740, 000 
Teachers - up more than six- 
fold: 
pT OR a eS 5, 900 
1 .. 38, 000 


Unfortunately, however, Israel 18 still 
denied its most cherished dream: to be 
left in peace by its neighbors. Even as it 
celebrates its anniversary, its people are 
attacked, its borders violated, and its 
houses destroyed. We in the United 
States have a duty and obligation to 
work toward peace in the troubled Mid- 
dle East. 

The words of the Bible: “From Zion 
shall come wisdom” have been realized. 
On this occasion I wish the people of 
Israel and its government continued 
prosperity and even more important, ful- 
fillment of their dream of peace for 
themselves and all mankind. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join Congressman MuLTER and 
my colleagues in Congress in the observ- 
ance and celebration of the 19th anniver- 
sary of the State of Israel. 

I entered Congress in January of 1943. 
World War II was in full swing. Unrest, 
revolution, and war raged throughout 
Europe, the Middle East, the Far East, 
North Africa, and the South Pacific 
island empires. 

Great Britain had been chosen as the 
mandatory power in Palestine after 
World War I and remained in charge 
of the government in Palestine until the 
me State of Israel was established in 

During World War U the Jews in 
Palestine fought alongside the British 
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troops against the common enemy. When 
the war was over the same Jewish sol- 
diers who had fought with the British 
demanded that the British mandate be 
removed and that the Jews be allowed to 
establish their own free government in 
the land of Palestine. Revolution, grad- 
ually developed in Palestine and guerril- 
la-type military actions were waged be- 
tween the resident Jews and the British 
soldiers. Due to the valiant fight of the 
Jews and the pressure of world opinion, 
the independence of Israel was pro- 
claimed on May 14, 1948. 

Under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions Security Council, with Ralph J. 
Bunche as the acting mediator, a final 
truce was arranged between the Jews, 
the Arabs, and the British. 

Although free Israel was now a new 
nation politically, it had a long way to 
go to establish itself as a viable nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that it would be 
proper for me to recall some of the his- 
tory of the era of 1943 to 1967, the years 
of my service as a U.S. Representative, 
in regard to Israel. I am proud of the 
small part which I had to play in support 
of the free State of Israel. 

Years before I was elected to Congress, 
I was a supporter in principle of this 
great ideal. When I became a Member of 
the U.S. House of Representatives in 
January 1943, I immediately joined with 
a small liberal group in the Congress, 
pledged to establish the free State of 
Israel. It was in that same year—1943— 
when the American Jewish community 
was stunned by the full disclosure of the 
Nazi campaign to destroy the Jewish peo- 
ple. It was in that year that American 
Jews and their non-Jewish friends recog- 
nized the urgent need of a legislative 
campaign in the Congress which would 
place the United States on record as fav- 
oring the restoration of a Jewish State 
in Palestine. 

I believed strongly in this cause. I then 
called for the opening of Palestine at 
once to the helpless victims of Nazi per- 
secution, who were in flight but who en- 
8 closed doors everywhere they 


In 1944, a resolution endorsing the 
establishment of a free and democratic 
Jewish commonwealth was introduced in 
Congress and I became one of its sup- 
Porters. It was adopted in 1945. 

During the struggle over partition in 
the U.N., our Government reversed it- 
self. I sent a letter to Secretary of State 
Marshall protesting against our Gov- 
ernment’s lack of vigor and firmness in 
the partition fight. I spoke in behalf of 
Israel on the floor of Congress, opposing 
the policy reversal and calling for loyal 
adherence to the program we had origi- 
nally sponsored. In that same month 
I addressed in New York City a crowd 
estimated at more than 1 million peo- 
ple gathered in Madison Square Park and 
extending for blocks down the streets 
leading to the park. The following day, 
as some of you may remember, I spoke 
to a crowd of many thousands from the 
steps of the Los Angeles City Hall. I 
remember, with gratification, the out- 
pouring of deep emotion from the au- 
diences on those occasions. 

And on May 14, 1948, I was proud to 
commend our President, Harry Truman, 
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for his swift recognition of the State of 
Israel within hours of its birth, 

I was a member of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs in 1951 when 
Israel first applied for economic aid to 
enable her to resettle hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jewish refugees who were pour- 
ing into the country in the first 3 years 
of her existence. The people of Israel 
were tremendously overburdened by the 
responsibility that they had assumed, 
but Israel’s leaders had made a promise 
to the world that, if Israel were estab- 
lished, the gates would be open to all who 
sought refuge and sanctuary. Israel was 
determined to keep that promise and 
600,000 Jews came to Israel in 3 years. 
But the burden was one that could not 
be shouldered by the Jews of Israel alone. 
This was a responsibility for the total 
Jewish community. And so a four-point 
program was devised. 

American Jewish leaders agreed to ex- 
pand their contributions to the United 
Jewish Appeal, to stimulate private in- 
vestments in Israel, to launch a cam- 
paign to sell Israel bonds, and also to 
appeal to our Government to include 
Israel in our foreign aid program. Legis- 
lation to that effect was introduced in 
the Senate and in the House. Along with 
more than 150 of my colleagues, I en- 
dorsed that legislation. 

As one who had called for Israel's 
creation, I was determined to do all I 
could to help Israel through this difficult 
period. 

We all remember that the Department 
of State was negative in the struggle, 
before Israel was established. While 
President Truman was the first to recog- 
nize the State of Israel on May 14, 1948, 
the Department of State was not eager 
to put into our foreign aid program for 
any substantial sum for Israel because it 
was concerned about the reaction of the 
Arab States, which opposed American aid 
for Israel. It was necessary for the Mem- 
bers of Congress to take the initiative. 

And so our House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs was the first to register its 
approval of the Israel aid program, 
which became one of the most effective 
programs of assistance in the record of 
American foreign aid. 

Sometimes you hear complaints that 
our per capita aid to Israel exceeded our 
per capita ald to the Arab States. But 
purely mathematical computations of 
this character are meaningless criteria. 
The real test of an aid program is the 
absorptive capacity of the recipient 
country. 

Can it use our aid effectively? 

For what purpose is the money spent? 

Does our aid reach the people them- 
selves? 

Is there an equitable distribution? 

Do the people themselves enter into a 
genuine partnership with us to better 
their economy? And everyone here who 
has been to Israel knows the answer to 
these questions, for the people of Israel 
undertook and carried out a massive and 
unprecedented program in the rehabilita- 
tion and regeneration of people. 

In spiritual terms, it was a stirring 
affirmation to peoples all around the 
world that gates can and must be opened, 
that the helpless and homeless must 
always be welcomed, that people stand as 
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equals before each other and before their 
God. It was attestation of faith in the 
human spirit, in respect’ for human 
personality and dignity: 

In economic terms, it was recorded that 
Israel’s growth rate advanced at a 
spectacular pace—one of the swiftest in 
the world. 

Here, then, was a harmonizing of 
economic progress and social advance. 

All this has been significant to the 
free world. It has been a demonstration 
to democratic peoples everywhere that a 
country can advance and bring the great- 
est benefits to its people in a free and 
open society. New nations of Asia and 
Africa have come to witness the spec- 
tacular way in which Israel has grappled 
with. and solved problems that con- 
fronted them in their own new societies. 

In the fall of 1945, I visited Palestine. 
The people were stirring in the ferment 
of revolution against the British care- 
takers. Those were dangerous days for 
the small band of Jewish patriots who 
were challenging the power of the 
British Empire. I well remember that our 
small congressional group was accom- 
panied by a military escort from Tel 
Aviv to Jerusalem. A few months later, 
the King David Hotel, where we stayed 
overnight, was bombed and demolished. 

Twenty-two years later; I once again 
visited the land of Palestine, now the 
free and democratic State of Israel: 

What a great difference met my eyes, 
beginning with the modern city of Tel 
Aviv, and on every hand I saw the great 
improvements in transportation, irriga- 
tion, and agriculture. I visited the farms 
and groves and inspected the water sys- 
tems which are, of course, the lifeblood 
of that arid land. 

There are those who have little affec- 
tion for Israel. It should surprise no one 
that the Kremlin has little regard for 
Israel. Israel is a barrier to the spread 
of communism—a barrier of ideas. Is- 
rael has demonstrated to other new gov- 
ernments throughout the world by its 
example that the democratic way is the 
best way and the right way, that they 
need not resort to fascist dictatorships or 
communism to raise the standards of 
their people. 

While the American Government ex- 
tended generous aid to Israel over the 
years, the American Jewish community 
joined in partnership by making a mag- 
nificent contribution—through the 
United Jewish Appeal, through Israel 
bonds, and through other splendid 
causes. 

The first, of course, was outright phi- 
lanthropy; the second was investment. 
The contributions to the United Jewish 
Appeal and the purchases of Israel bonds 
rose steadily. If there were a few who 
thought that the purchase of bonds was 
an act of philanthropy and were skeptical 
of their redemption, they were doubtless 
pleased as the bonds became a recognized 
investment, which many financial insti- 
tutions in this country were ready to 
acquire. 

And, as you all know, Israel has faith- 
fully met all its interest obligations, and 
several years ago began to redeem the 
bonds as they matured. 

Our generation will never forget the 
dark days in contemporary history when 
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millions of Jews were wiped out by a 
demonic barbarism and no one seemed 
to be able to do much about it. The 
memory of those days will forever haunt 
my generation. We take some comfort 
and consolation in the knowledge that 
we have ‘helped rebuild a new life for 
Israel's people. 

The barbarians smashed the tablet of 
the Ten Commandments before our eyes. 
In helping to rebuild Israel, the people 
who believed in human dignity have at 
least made a payment on our ancient 
debt to the people who gave the Ten 
Commandments to humanity. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, 19 years 
ago, a new comet appeared among the 
galaxy of nations with what many ob- 
servers believed to be little chance of 
survival. But the nation that was born 
in the land of Palestine in May 1948 has 
become a constant and shining example 
of man’s greatest aspirations. With per- 
severance, courage, and dignity, the peo- 
ple of Israel have regained the prestige 
and stature denied them through cen- 
turies of persecution and have rehabili- 
tated their ancient land into a model for 
all developing nations. Today the nation 
of Israel is a strong ally of freedom, a 
bastion of democracy, a wellspring of in- 
novation and invention and a staunch 
pillar of the world community. On this 
anniversary of the independence of the 
State of Israel, the friends of Israel pay 
tribute to the miraculous success of the 
valiant Israeli people and express the 
desire for their continued good fortune. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, as Ameri- 
cans we have always expressed a great 
interest in the progress of developing 
countries which embrace the principles 
of democracy. Because of this interest, 
we in the Congress of the United States, 
take note that yesterday was the 19th 
anniversary of a very good friend of our 
country; namely, the State of Israel. We 
have long realized that this new nation 
is vital to the cause of democracy, free- 
dom, and peace which the United States 
of America strives to promote. 

On May 14, 1948, the independence of 
Israel was proclaimed and President 
Harry Truman gave official recognition 
to the rebirth of the State of Israel with- 
in minutes after its establishment. The 
Congress of the United States has also 
over the years indicated its approval by 
Official actions and assistance. Ever since 
its reestablishment, the State of Israel 
has demonstrated that it is firmly com- 
mitted to the great principles of democ- 
racy by its deepest instincts and by its 
most urgent needs in a key area of the 
world. 

A new and truly modern state has been 
created out of the desert with a remark- 
able record of solid achievement. In the 
short space of 19 years, since its inde- 
pendence, the accomplishments of Israel 
have been outstanding. When it was cre- 
ated in 1948, it had approximately 800,- 
000 inhabitants and, today, it has more 
than 2% million people. I am informed 
that industrial production has soared 
from a total value of $372 million in 1950 
to more than $2 billion in 1965. 

In these 19 years, the State of Israel 
has redeemed land and people, provided 
a home for refugees from persecution, 
restored an ancient spiritual and cultural 
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homeland that thousands of years ago 
gave the world the Ten Commandments, 
the Holy Bible, and the Judeo-Christian 
ethics, morality, and religion. 

Jam sure it is not necessary for me to 
point out some similarities between our 
great country and the State of Israel. 
Both the United States and the State of 
Israel were created by those who sought a 
haven from religious persecution and a 
free life in a new land, and both nations 
translated the precepts of democracy 
into action: Today, largely as a result of 
the close ties between our countries, Is- 
rael buys from the United States over 
$200 million worth of goods a year and 
sells to us some $60 million worth of 
commodities annually. 

It would appear that our own enlight- 


‘ened self-interest in strengthening the 


free world against the evil forces of com- 
munism in the strategically important 
Middle East requires our full support to 
the State of Israel. We should remember 
that Israel is still a besieged land and 
must remain on constant alert to defend 
herself from hostile neighbors who re- 
fuse to make peace. 

Because of America's common interest 
with the State of Israel in furthering 
democracy and freedom everywhere and 
because that small country is a bastion 
of the free world, we extend to her our 
hand of friendship and offer our con- 
gratulations and best wishes on this 19th 
anniversary for a bright and successful 
future in the years ahead. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join with my colleagues in cele- 
brating the 19th year of independence of 
the State of Israel on this day, which is 
equivalent to the 5th day of Iyar in the 
Hebrew calendar and is a new holiday in 
the Hebrew religious calendar: Yom 
Haatz Muoth, Israel Independence Day. 

Despite unreasonable and provocative 
acts by its neighbor states, including but 
not limited to acts of boycott, which are 
in the news this very day, and by dint of 
hard work and perseverance, the State 
of Israel has managed to survive and to 
grow. 

Those of us who have been privileged 
to visit this small but energetic nation, 
as I did in 1958 on the occasion of its 
10th year of independence, cannot help 
but admire the efforts that the people of 
Israel have made to uphold and further 
the ideals of democracy. 

We in the United States, who are just 
9 years short of the second centennial 
of our own Declaration of Independence, 
take special interest in the development 
of this still new state. 

It is our fond hope borne out by past 
experience that, in the years to come, 
Israel will continue to serve as a model 
and inspiration for other young and 
struggling nations and will remain a 
bastion of democracy in the Middle East. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 19th anniversary of the State 
of Israel. This democratic bastion in the 
Near East stands as a beacon of freedom 
and dignity of the individual. Surrounded 
as she is by powers dedicated to her de- 
struction, Israel has, nonetheless, made 
great domestic advances and preserved 
the civil liberties that are too frequently 


sacrificed in times of stress. k 
Mr, Speaker, as we salute Israel, we 4 
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must note that her borders are once 
again the scene of conflict. It is impera- 
tive that the United States reassert and 
demonstrate ‘the commitment to guar- 
antee Israel’s integrity. The troubled 
borders can, and must, be made secure 
and peaceful. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, when the 
children of Israel returned to their land 
after World War II to create a national 
home as a refuge for the world’s Jews, 
they found in Palestine a forbidding and 
empty desert. After a war with their 
Arab neighbors over the political right 
to establish their state, there began a 
longer and harder war to conquer the 
harsh land they had inherited and to 
convert it into a useful and productive 
country. On barren slopes, they planted 
trees and vineyards that have become 
the envy of every arid nation in the 
world. The hard-working Israelis drained 
swamps and turned the unused and pre- 
sumably wasted soil lying beneath the 
stagnant waters into lush farms and 
gardens. On deserts where only a few 
tufts of hardy grass and an occasional 
bush were withering in the bitter sun- 
light, the Israelis have raised farms of 
fresh vegetables and fields of grain. 
The bloody war for independence was 
fought with a minimum of resources and 
few weapons but with a fierce determina- 
tion that the state so long promised and 
so patiently awaited should live and 
flourish. The second war of Israel, the 
battle of devoted men and women against 
a hostile environment, is being fought 
with the same limited resources and the 
same determination to succeed charac- 
teristic of the struggle for independence, 
but the results of this confrontation with 
nature are even more gratifying. Israel 
is being built with the sweat and blisters 
of backbreaking labor and with the 
knowledge that the result will be a nation 
that shall live and be a home for the 
Jews. , 

On this occasion of the anniversary of 
the 19th year of Israel statehood, I 
wish to salute the brave pioneers of 
Israel and the magnificent job they have 
done in forging a nation amid the most 
trying of circumstances. The example of 
Israel is indeed a challenge to every na- 
tion on earth. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, 19 years 
ago today the United Nations ended the 
British mandate over Palestine and the 
State of Israel was created—which for 
generations had been an idea and ideal 
of the Jewish people scattered through- 
out the world. This nation was born of 
hope and need. It was one of the first free 
states to emerge after World War II. 
President Harry S. Truman, displaying 
his usual wisdom and acumen and con- 
cern for the peoples of the world, gave 
official U.S. recognition to the State of 
Israel within minutes after its estab- 
lishment. Israel immediately became 
a pilot plant for small aspiring 
democracies. 

The people of Israel—for it is people 
that make a nation—have much to be 
proud of, in addition to their heritage 
and traditions of thousands of years. 

The land was largely undeveloped; it 
had a meager agricultural. economy. 
Today, there are many areas that are 
fertile and green which for centuries had 
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been barren and desolate. The spirit and 
eridurance of the dynamic people pat- 
terns after the pioneers of our own 
country—for they have opened a land 
under hazardous and trying, and even 
hostile, conditions. They have made the 
desert bloom. 

In addition, while the economy is still 
largely agricultural, these people, coming 
from every corner of the world, have 
created an industrial sector to their 
economy which has grown rapidly. This, 
too, has been accomplished under adverse 
conditions through mass education, 
technical training, the granting of gen- 
erous tax benefits and guarantees of 
convertibility to attract foreign invest- 
ment. Israel today not only enjoys out- 
standing business relations with the vast 
majority of the nations of the world, but 
social and cultural relations as well. 

Israel has undertaken a program of 
economic and technical assistance which 
has been highly successful. It has given 
technical aid, guidance, and assistance to 
more than 60 countries in Asia, Africa, 
and more recently, Latin America. 

This small country, no larger than the 
State of New Jersey, stands as an island 
of individual liberty and freedom in a 
hostile sea—a credit to the democratic 
and parliamentary system of govem- 
ment. Our faith in Israel has proven to 
be well founded and justified. I know my 
colleagues join with me in wishing this 
nation a “happy birthday.” May it con- 
tinue to grow and prosper and be a source 
of hope and inspiration for all those who 
are persecuted and oppressed. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, for these 
past 19 years, the State of Israel has been 
faced with the enormous task of creat- 
ing a nation amid the most trying of cir- 
cumstances and the most critical situa- 
tion conceivable. With admirable forti- 
tude, the valiant Israelis have conquered 
the deserts, vanquished the hostile Arabs 
who have continued their relentless bat- 
tle against the Israeli nation and forged 
a viable and strong nation by their deter- 
mined efforts. 

To the leaders and the citizens of 
Israel, the whole world pays a well de- 
served tribute dn this anniversary of 
their independence. It is a heart-warm- 
ing experience in the history of civilizéd 
man that this people should find a re- 
birth in their ancient homeland after 
centuries of traveling in the wilderness 
of unreasonable persecution. The dream 
of an Israeli state and the fulfillment of 
that dream arè an inspiring story in these 
times when new nations are striving to 
reach self sustaining respectability. Even 
more encouraging is the fact that the 
Israelis have not been content to hide 
their light under a bushel but have 
openly offered to share their wealth of 
creativity with the other emerging na- 
tions of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to join my col- 
leagues in the House and add my name 
to the endless list of those who admire 
the Israel nation and the outstanding 
contribution they are making to the 
world. We earnestly desire the continua- 
tion of this epitome of the modern suc- 
cess story: a story that is the result of 
hard work and of the determination of 
the Israel people. 
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Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the 19th anniversary of the State of 
Israel. By its dynamic spirit and enter- 
prising drive, Israel has shown the rest 
of the world how much can be accom- 
plished with very little. It is a country 
which eminently deserves our admira- 
tion, respect, and support. 

Despite its achievements—or possibly 
because of them—Israel remains be- 
leaguered by a hostile Arab world. No 
Arab nation will admit to the perma- 
nence of Israel—and this creates an at- 
mosphere of tension and insecurity. 

The United States should do all in its 
power, through the United Nations and 
on its own initiative, to reduce those ten- 
sions. Given Syria’s recent terrorist at- 
tacks on Israel, it now seems particularly 
timely that the United States make a sig- 
nificant gesture of support for Israel. 
The Arab nations must be made to realize 
that Israel is here to stay, for only then 
will they recognize that their terrorism 
is futile. 

Last December I suggested that the 
United States move its Embassy from 
Tel Aviv to Jerusalem as a way of empha- 
sizing our support of Israel’s permanent 
status in the Middle East. I still recom- 
mend this course of action. For as long as 
we continue in our refusal to recognize 
what has been a reality since 1949—that 
the new city of Jerusalem is Israel’s.cap- 
ital—we deny the wishes of the Israelis 
and encourage the Arab belief that the 
hands of time can be turned back. 

Israel is a vital and progressive member 
of the community of nations. Let us do 
what we can to assure her of that place. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to take this occasion to extend my 
congratulations to the great State of 
Israel. It was my privilege in 1945 to visit 
Israel and to observe how the people had 
begun to reclaim the deserts and marsh- 
lands and to reforest the barren hills 
and countryside. 

The State of Israel has provided haven 
for many refugees who have been able 
to begin life anew in complete freedom 
and with opportunities’ to better their 
economic status. 

Israel has sent many of its citizens to 
Africa to impart their knowledge. to 
Africans and to help develop and improve 
their agriculture and industry. 

It is my hope that the people of Is- 
rael will be able to continue their won- 
derful progress and advancements in an 
atmosphere of peace for which all God- 
fearing people the world over strive. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to join my col- 
leagues in celebrating Israel’s Independ- 
ence Day. Nineteen years ago today a 
blue and white flag with the Star of Da- 
vid was raised over Israel, thus signal- 
ing the birth of a new nation. 

But for the people of Israel it was more 
than the establishment of a nation; it 
was the realization of the dreams of gen- 
erations of their forefathers. Through- 


out their history the Jewish people had 


dreamed of a “promised land.” In this 
context, Israel was new only in terms 
of world acceptance; it had lived in the 
minds of the Jewish people for nearly 
2,000 years, 

There is more to celebrate, however, 
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than the independence of a nation, for 
Israel's real accomplishment is best 
judged by its phenomenal growth and 
development during the past 19 years. 
Out of the barren desert it has produced 
a thriving agriculture and a prosperous 
economy; it has developed a stable and 
democratic government in a part of the 
world not often known for stability and 
democracy; it is, in fact, the living ex- 
ample of what a hard-working and dedi- 
cated people can accomplish when given 
the right of self-determination. 

This, more than anything, should be 
the cause of our celebration. Independ- 
ence without progress would be a mean- 
ingless triumph, but ‘independence used 
to create a strong and healthy nation is 
worthy of the applause of men every- 
where. 

Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the anniversary of the foundation of the 
State of Israel, an event that was ac- 
complished by the Israelis with many 
feelings of danger and foreboding’ 19 
years ago. Emotional involvement in the 
independence of the Jewish state in 
Palestine touched people across the 
world for here were the ancient Hebrews 
attempting to reestablish the’ nation 
promised to them by God. From those 
harried beginnings the State of Israel has 
emerged as one of the most respected 
and stable nations in the world com- 
munity. 

The road to independence was difficult 
and long and the obstacles were many 
and ominous. Opposing the Jews in their 
attempt to build their nation was the 
Arab community, distraught because 
they claimed the same land as a part of 
their own nation. The Israelis also faced 
a hostile land, an environment so for- 
bidding and apparently worthless that 
experts had said that a viable economy 
in the region was an impossibility, Is- 
rael rallied behind her inspired leaders 
and defeated both of these formidable 
opponents with a determination and a 
fortitude rarely witnessed in the annals 
of civilized man. 

For Israel, the futaire is bright with 
further prospects of increased economic? 
growth and the never dying hope that 
even the seemingly, insurmountable bar- 
rier to peace, with the Arab peoples can 
be bridged. I take pride in adding my 
name to the long list of people around 
the world who extend their good wishes 
to the courageous Israelis and join the 
many who today express their hope for 
the continued. success of the Israel 
nation. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, today 
I would like to join my fellow Americans 
in celebrating the 19th anniversary of 
the independence of Israel. When, on 
May 15, 1948, Israel formally took her 
place among the free nations of the 
world, her sovereignty and her ability 
te resist pressure were widely doubted. 
Centuries of oppression of the Jewish 
people and active opposition of her sur- 
rounding states threatened to make her 
brave beginning stillborn. But the will, 
of her people and the ancient wisdom 
of her tradition have proven equal to the 
treacherous demands of the modern 
world. 

Today Israel stands, proudly and con- 
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fidently, able to meet her obligations to 
her citizens and able to withstand. the 
continuing pressures of rival states. I was 
fortunate enough to be able to see this 
for myself when I attended the dedica- 
tion of the new Knesset last fall. This 
great. Monument, consecrated to endur- 
ing democratic institutions, is a living 
symbol of the dedication and devotion of 
the people of Israel to the parliamentary 
ideals of their nation. 

Our Nation, too, was born in turmoil 
and our great experiment went through 
bitter and dark days. When I was in Is- 


rael I believe I was able to get some im- 


pression of what the courageous citizens 
of our Colonies must have felt as freedom 
became theirs, A pride in accomplish- 
ment and a dedication to a free future, 
cemented by a vigorous spirit determined 
to deal with today's problems: this I 
found in Israel and I am very sure it was 
very similar in our own emerging Nation: 

So much of the history of the Jewish 
people is inscribed in the history of all 
mankind that, by celebrating the free- 
dom of Israel, we are, in a very real sense, 
reaffirming our faith in our ‘own insti- 
tutions. A respect for the Almighty, an 
ability. to live one’s own life amid a 
threatening environment, a passion for 
parliamentary procedure, and a rever- 
ence for righteousness: the list could go 
on and on. Their ideals of brotherhood 
and compassion have flowed into all 
religion and all free political systems; the 
best of what the world is today can find 
its beginnings in the courage of the 
Jewish people and the brilliance of 
Jewish writers. 

Among her many accomplishments, 
Israel now has a winner of the Nobel 
Prize for Literature. S. Y. Agnon has 
been celebrated for his works which ex- 
press humor, wisdom, and ability to 
overcome the hostile: nature of the sur- 
rounding world. It is especially fitting 
that an Israeli writer should share this 
award, for the Word was a cohesive fac- 
tor in the history of the Jewish people 
when they were scattered and had no 
homeland, and it is now a central fact 
on which their dream becomes reality. 

I salute Israel on the 19th anniversary 
of its independence. Its imaginative peo- 
ple have begun to make the desert bloom 
within the borders of their state and this 
has allowed the small flower of hope to 
be nourished in the hearts of oppressed 
people ‘everywhere, 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
pression of admiration for the State of 
Israel on what it has accomplished has 
ably pointed out many of the difficulties 
it has accomplished and overcome. 

I believe the importance of these 
events was also underlined in a brilliant 
editorial which appeared in the Con- 


necticut Jewish Ledger last week in an-- 


ticipation of this anniversary, and which 
I offer for inclusion in the Recorp. I 
warmly call to the attention of my col- 
leagues its emphasis on the peaceful 
traditions of the state and its hopes for 
peace in the future: 
* ISRAEL INDEPENDENCE Dar 
Next Monday will be observed throughout 
the Jewish world as Israel Independence Day. 
This marks the 19th anniversary of the Proc- 
lamation of the Independence of Israel as a 
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political entity and we salute our brethren 
in Israel upon this happy occasion and upon 
the enormous achievements which are to 
their credit in this very short period of time. 
The State was created im the face of enor- 
mous odds and what has been created in the 
State of Israel economically, socially, politi- 
cally, educationally, and culturally, is a 
miraculous feat. 1074 

To de sure, the new State today, as in the 
time of its creation 19 years ago, is not with- 
out problems, anxiety, and danger. It is sur- 
rounded’ by foes who repeatedly threaten it 
with annihilation. To use the language which 
Israel's enemies use often, they threaten to 
“push them into the Mediterranean Sea“ 
and off the land, In the international chess 
game, Israel is a pawn, but the amazing skill 
and the exalted spirit and brave determina- 
tion of the’ Government and people of Israel 
are such that our Confidence is enforced in 
Israel's survival and in the ‘contribution 
which Israel is making, and will continue to 
make, to creative living and ultimately to the 
stability, the progress, and the wholesome- 
ness of life in the Near East. 

Israel is a little country inhabited by a 
great people and an ancient one. They have 
known adversaries and threats and danger 
before. Not without suffering, not without 
bleeding, but nonetheless effectively, has this 
people survived the onslaught of many na- 
tions and empires, and has acquired the ex- 
perience, the know how” of living in the 
midst of danger and threats of danger. 
Despite all, “the trap was broken and we 
escaped.” We haye outlived our enemies. 

We are convinced that Israel survived 
through all these centuries and adversities 
not because of its own physical strength or 
commanding material power. We have sur- 
vived because it is God's will that Israel shall 
not, perish, Israel remains confident of its 
mission and destiny, confident by reason of 
our abiding faith in the validity, the depend- 
ability of the divine promise communicated 
by the ancient Prophet when Israel was in 
captivity: 

“But now thus saith the Lord that created 
thee, O Jacob, 

“And He that formed thee, O Israel: 

“Fear not, for I have redeemed thee, . 
thou art Mine. 

“When thou passest through the waters, 
I will be with thee, 

“And through the rivers, they shall not 
overfiow thee; 

“When thou walkest through the fire, thou 
shalt not be burned, 

“Neither shall the flame kindle upon thee. 

“For I am the Lord thy God, 

“The Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour: 

“Fear ye not, neither be afraid; 

“Have I not announced ‘unto thee of old, 
and declared it? g 

“And ye are My witnesses,” Í 

All of history testifies to this truth. 
Ve'hoyoh!—It will come to pass! 

On this ] 
of Jerusalem; may they prosper that love 
her. Peace be within her walls and prosperity 
within her mansions. For our brethren's sakes 
we say Peace be within thee.’” 

Shalom uv'rochoh. May peace and blessing 
crown her efforts! 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, Israel's Inde- 
pendence Day has become a memorable 
Jewish holiday, and it is celebrated not 
only by the Jews but by many friends 
and sympathizers of the Israel cause. 
Since the birth of the State of Israel the 
citizens of Israel have. been living in a 
new age. Having seen their 2,000-year- 
old dream come true, today on the 19th 
anniversary of Israel’s Independence 
Day they all join hands in its celebration. 

The Jewish people had lost title to 
their homeland, for nearly 2,000 years, 
and during all that time it was practical- 


anniversary we “pray for the peace 
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ly barred to them. But events at the end 
of the First World War produced revolu- 
tionary changes in all parts of the world, 
and historic Palestine was no exception. 
That part of the old Ottoman Empire was 
placed under British mandate, and the 
Jews were allowed to return. At the time 
the Jewish population there was about 
one-tenth of the total. By 1940 they con- 
stituted about a third, and by 1948 there: 
were about 600,000. With that number 
they proclaimed their independence on 
a territory of about 5,000 square miles. 
Today there are more than 2,000,000 
Jews in Israel, and its territory is ex- 
panded to 8,500 square miles. 

The above statistics give an indication 
of the tremendous growth of Israel's pop- 
ulation; in less than two decades; But 
more important than this mere physical 
growth is the spirit of confidence and 
hope with which the Israel people have 
rebuilt and recreated. their. ancient 
homeland as a safe shelter for Jewish’ 
refugees. They have made their new 
state a powerful, progressive, and demo- 
cratic entity, and on their Independence 
Day I wish them prosperity and peace. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, 19 years ago a dream became a 
reality when the establishment of the 
Jewish State of Israel was proclaimed in 
Tel Aviv. The exile was over but the fight: 
to make the newborn reality a working 
thing was just starting. Three days after 
announcing ‘independence Israel found 
herself under attack by practically the 
entire Arab world, and it appeared that 
the idea of a free Jewish state was 
doomed, But a tough, resourceful and de- 
termined people beat back the Arab at- 
tack and the boast that Israel would be 
pushed into the sea has remained just 
that—an idle boast. Again in 1956 the 
young nation had to go to war to protect 
its integrity. And again she was success- 
ful against what appeared to be impos- 
sible odds. But, Mr. Speaker, we should 
not get the impression that Israel is an 
aggressive, warring nation. Such could 
not be further from the truth. I have had 
the good: fortune to visit Israel on sev- 
eral occasions and like many others have 
come away with a lasting, warm im- 
pression of a hard working, proud people. 
They are proud, and rightly so, of their 
rich heritage. And they are proud, too, 
of what has been accomplished in just 
a few short years. Education fiourishes 
as do the arts; production of factory and 
farm goods has far outstripped the most 
optimistic. predictions. But more than 
that, the country is an alive, vibrant 
thing. You can feel it when you revisit 
what were once mud huts but now stand 
as gleaming magnificent cities; see the 
green acres of crops where for thou- 
sands of years there had been nothing, 
not even weeds. You can feel it too when 
you see the modern highways jammed 
with trucks, buses, and automobiles. 
Once these were paths trod by oxen. 

Israel, however, is much more than an 
industrial success. It is a nation where 
men are proud because they are free and 
will fight to stay that way. It is a nation 
where the reverence of antiquity lives side 
by side with the latest in scientific re- 
search. It is a nation, too, wed by tradi- 
tion and belief to one religion but which 
guarantees freedom to all others. 
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Mr. Speaker, we in the United States 
can be proud of having played a major 
role in the birth and early years of 
Israel. We should also take pride in hay- 
ing been a part of a noble experiment 
that has worked. It is altogether fitting, 
therefore, that we today salute the peo- 
ple of Israel and wish them continued 
success and prosperity. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in reverence, I join my colleagues in 
tribute to the State of Israel on the 19th 
anniversary of independence. 

Israel is an inspiration to individuals 
and to states. The Isra a dauntless 
people, established themselves in their 
ancient- homeland. They opened their 
land to homeless refugees from Europe 
and north Africa. They made the desert 
bloom. From that desert they have de- 
veloped an export bi in fruits. To 
the markets of be they are shipping 
citrus fruits as well as avocadoes and 
other fruits formerly unknown. 

Israel is a country poor in natural re- 
sources. Consequently its economic well- 
being is based on foteign trade. Many of 
their industries are science based. Two 
of these industries which offer special op- 
portunities are the and elec- 
tronic industries. Areas of 5. ne 
large growth are industrial chemicals, 
fine chemicals, and medical extracts. 

The electronics industry and tele- 
phone apparatus are expected to increase 
tenfold between 1962 and 1970. Israel 
spirit and determination put a thriving, 
producing fiber plant where only desert 
existed before. Acrilan acrylic produced 
in Ashdod has found ready market ac- 
ong knit 3 particularly in 
sweaters, ouses, and men’s 
sports. shirts, Se ie also expanded by 
producing a fiber specifically engineered 
for carpets and rugs. 

Men of vision and wisdom, courage, 
and confidence developed Israel's econ- 
omy to its present plateau. This growth 
has taken place while the nation was 
surrounded by hostility and enmity. 

During the decade from 1955 to 1965, 
a relatively short period in any nation’s 
history, economic progress made by Israel 
was truly astounding. , 

During that decade, staggering 
amounts of money were spent for de- 
fense and the absorption of hundreds of 
thousands of penniless and predomi- 
nantly unskilled immigrants. 

Although Israel is a developing coun- 
try, she has been extending a helping 
hand to developing countries in Africa. 
Israelis have been investing in Africa and 
supplying know-how, management, ini- 
tiative, and highly skilled manpower in 
many fields. 

The Black Star Shipping Line in 
Ghana was established by the Ghana 
Government and the Israel Shipping 
Co. The Israel firm managed the 
company, trained the sailors and the 
land personnel. Its offices and corre- 
spondents throughout the world assured 
cargo loads for its ships. 

Israeli builders have carried out im- 
portant construction projects in many 
African countries. 

The best known of these buildings are 
the hotels built or managed by Israelis. 
Among these are the Ducor Palace Hotel 
in Monrovia, Liberia’s Capital; the 
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Ivoire Hotel in Abidjan, Capital of the 
Ivory Coast; the Kilimajaro Hotel in 
Tanzania's Capital Dar-es-Salaam. 

An important aspect of Israel’s co- 
operation with African countries is the 
development of agriculture. In Kenya, 
Israel’s Poultry Breeders Union has 
created a partnership with a local Afri- 
can breeder. 

In Senegal, beekeeping was planned 
and developed by teams of Israel ex- 
perts. The operation involved crossing 
the rather agitated type of Senegali bee 
with the calmer Israel strain. 

In addition to Israel experts Wonks 
ing on location in Africa on agricul- 
tural projects, many Africans have been 
trained in Israel. The Foreign Training 
Department of Israel’s Ministry of Ag- 
riculture has trainéd more than 1,000 
African agricultural Instructors since 
1960. 

Important as agriculture is to Africa, 
industry is no less important as a means 
for rapid economic growth. Here the di- 
rection is twofold? Development of nat- 
ural resources and creation of basic in- 
dustries; and the establishment of in- 
dustries for manufacture of consumer 
goods in wide demand, such ds plastics, 
pharmaceuticals, certain tools and imple- 
ments, food additives for cattle and 
poultry. 

In some cases, manufacturers in Israel 
were prepared to set up plants in Africa, 
using raw materials and semifinished 
goods from Israel and finishing their 
products in Africa. In this way employ- 
ment is furnished for local workers and 
Africans are trained in technical and 
managerial skills. 

Two examples of factories of this kind 
which have developed into going con- 
cerns are a plastic factory in Dar es 
Salaam and a pharmaceutical plant in 
Leopoldville. 

This gives but a bird’s-eye view of the 
expansion and vitality which have 
marked the first 19 years of Israel’s in- 
dependence. An independence main- 
tained in spite of obstacles and threat- 
ening ‘neighbors. 

Israel is an inspiration to all of us 
to forge ahead. 

Mr. PEPPER, Mr. Speaker, you will 
recall how elated all of us who had long 
fought for the independence of Israel 
and the restoration of that great land to 
its lustrous place in the family of nations 
were on May 15, 19 years ago, when 
Israel, with the hearty recognition and 
support of our country, became an inde- 
pendent nation. 

The dream of the wandering Jew who 
for 2,000 years had tramped, often prod- 
ded and persecuted, across the face of 
the earth, seeking ever to return once 
more to his old home in the sacred soil 
of Israel had been realized. 

Now, 19 years later, Israel is again a 
great state, dedicated and determined 
to preserve its integrity, territorial, eco- 
nomic, intellectual, and spiritual. It is 
not only the citadel but the symbol of 
democracy in the Middle East; it has 
brought new techniques and shown a 
new way of life to that ancient part of 
the good earth, 

In this morning’s news, however there 
were items concerning the recent move- 
ment of Egyptian troops toward the bor- 
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ders of Israel and strong indications that 
the Egyptians and the Syrians were plan- 
ning another raid into Israeli territory. 
Other announcements in the last few 
days have shown again the refusal of 
the Syrians to abide by the decisions of 
the Mixed Armistice Commission and 
their ‘continued intransigence over the 
issues of the demilitarized zone. Once 
again, the Arab states have raised a 
loaded and primed weapon to the head 
of the Israelis and have threatened to 
pull the trigger that may mean the death 
of the only democracy in the e East. 

But to the valiant people o Israel, 
living in this constant state of fear for 
their very existence is nothing new. They 
have faced the tyranny of Arab aggres- 
Siveness for the past 19 years without 
ever lowering for a brief moment their 
determination, their devotion, their per- 
severance or their resolve. The nation 
they have created from a barren and hos- 
tile land, literally devoid of the simplest 
amenities, is a nation that last as 
long as free men have the last vestige 
of power to resist the unreasonable at- 
tempts of dictatorial rulers bent on their 
destruction. 

From the most humble beginnings, the 
Israeli people have risen to a position of 
respect and dignity in the world com- 
munity. Progress is a word made. obso- 
lete by the hard working Jews now living 
in the ancient and venerated land where 
the prophets and kings of the Hebrew 
people first established the chosen na- 
tion. Centuries of wandering among hos- 
tile and unfriendly nations did not dull 
the zeal or the creativity of the Jews, for 
their nation has become, in 19 short 
years, the model of excellence and 
growth for the whole world. The greatest 
tribute that can be given, so it is said, 
is imitation. In emerging nations in 
Africa and Asia, Israeli teachers are 
showing young men and women the 
methods and the techniques used in Is- 
rael so that the newer countries can copy 
them and try to gain the self-respect 
that comes with independence. 

We owe a great deal to Israel and to the 
courageous people who have built this 
land. Israel has demonstrated that dili- 
gence and labor can still pave the way 
to success. The brave men and women of 
this beleaguered state have shown the 
world that the spirit of the pioneer did 
not die with the 19 century. Despite the 
belligerent Arab states surrounding the 
oasis of justice in Israel, the people of 
the land that produced our Judeo-Chris- 
tian heritage have never lowered. their 
hopes for the future. a ; 

Israel should not have to burden her- 
self with a large defense force to protect 
herself against Arab and communistic 
aggression. That protection should be 
afforded by the United Nations. If the 
United Nations is 3 or incapable 
of affording such security; I think, pur- 
suant to my resolution House Concurrent 
Resolution 146, the United States and Is- 
rael should enter into a mutual defense 
pact so that the aggressors would know 
that if the integrity of Israel is threat- 
ened the United States will come to her 
defense. I believe that is the policy of 
our country but that. policy would be 
clear beyond any possibility of doubt 
in the minds of the Arabs and Commu- 
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nists if we were to enter into a, formal 
instrument of such character. 

It is with great pride that I join the 
many friends of Israel during these days 
of celebration and add my congratula- 
tions to the flood of good wishes that 
descends upon this great state in the 
Middle East. On this 19th anniversary 
of the independence of the State of Israel, 
we honor the achievements of the Israelis 
and offer our fervent wish that they shall 
continue to enjoy ever more satisfying 
success, 

Mr, GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, Israel 
celebrated its 19th anniversary on May 
14, This is not a long time for a nation, 
particularly when this anniversary is 
measured against the many thousands of 
years of Jewish history. But that Israel 
has survived and prospered for 19 years 
contains an element of the miraculous. 
Surrounded by hostile neighbors, it has 
had throughout every moment of its ex- 
istence to fight to stay alive. Not only has 
it survived, but it has extended the cause 
of freedom by its example and shown the 
world what a determined people can 
achieve. 

One need only name the values which 
we in this country cherish to recognize 
immediately the remarkable quality of 
Israel’s achievement. Israel is the freest 
country in the Middle East. It is the most 
hospitable, to refugees around the world. 
It is the most self-reliant. It is the most 
modern in its technology, its education, 
its outlook. It is even the most generous. 
Need I remind you that Israel sends 
technicians and other assistance 
throughout the undeveloped world, to as- 
sist and inspire undeveloped nations in 
their quest for self-sufficiency. Israel, un- 
like its neighbors, does not peddle hate; 
it offers help. It sets an example of 
achievement in an atmosphere of per- 
sonal liberty. That is what Israel means. 

We in the United States can be proud 
of the support we have given Israel over 
the years. We were the first to grant rec- 
ognition. We provided foreign aid—but 
our money is no longer needed. We are 
the guarantors of the status quo in the 
Middle East. . Speaker, the United 
States has had a worthy relationship 
with Israel for 19 years; our country 
must make sure that this relationship 
continues on into the indefinite future. 
For as long as Israel exists, it is eloquent 
testimony to the virtues of a way of life 
in which we as a nation believe. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the subject of 
my special order, the 19th anniversary of 
the independence of Israel. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


ARAB TERRORISTS USE VIETCONG 
TACTICS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 15 minutes, 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 19th anniversary of the fa- 
mous midnight proclamation of David 
Ben-Gurion, which announced to the 
world that the new State of Israel had 
been born in the ancient land of Pales- 
tine. 

After centuries, a home for the Jewish 
nation had been reestablished in the land 
of its heritage, and a-new era of obliga- 
tion and opportunity had dawned for 
millions of Jews from many lands. 

Today, I join people from all parts of 
the world in expressing hearty congrat- 
ulations for almost two decades of ex- 
cellent and inspiring achievement, and 
fondest hopes for the continuing success 
of this outpost of democracy. 

But at the same time, I see ominous 
portents in the grave crisis brought about 
by Soviet-supported Syrian guerilla in- 
cursions aimed at destroying Israel. 

Mr. Speaker, if the sacrifices of our 
men in Vietnam are to have any value in 
deterring the Communist terrorism that 
masquerades as so-called wars of na- 
tional liberation, then we must consist- 
ently oppose such tactics everywhere 
in the world. 

The Arabs are using Vietcong tactics 
against Israel. Syria is obtaining from 
Russia the exact same type of Soviet 
weapons used by North Vietnam against 
American forces. 

The Syrians have in recent days deto- 
nated electrically controlled mines. They 
have used mortars in the Vietcong. man- 
ner, firing from the territory of Lebanon. 
Egypt, also Soviet-equipped, is mobiliz- 
ing in support of Syrian terrorism. 

Mr. Speaker, no government can per- 
mit the shelling of its citizens, the min- 
ing of its highways, and other atrocities 
by terrorists.crossing the border from an 
adjacent country, The Government of 
Israel has asserted that it takes the crisis 
seriously and will act in its own defense. 

I deeply regret that the United States 
has failed to demonstrate support for 
Israel in this situation, The Israelis face 
a situation comparable to the commit+ 
ments we are fighting for in Vietnam, yet 
we have failed to take the occasion of 
the Israel Independence Day parade, held 
today, to show that we believe in Israel’s 
permanence and territorial integrity. We 
ordered our Ambassador not to attend 
the parade in Jerusalem. The reason 
given was that there is some question 
about the legality or permanence of 
Jerusalem as a national capital of Israel. 

Does this not encourage the Arabs and 
the Russians to escalate action for de- 
struction of Israel? We should have dis- 
played a gesture of solidarity with Israel 
at this troubled hour. Yet we revealed 
expediency and appeasement. We gave 
Russia what can be considered a green 
light in its efforts to penetrate the Near 
East by fomenting Arab terrorism against 
Israel. 

The Russians want to escalate trouble 
in the Near East to kéep the 6th Fleet 
tied down in the Mediterranean. An air- 
craft carrier in the Mediterranean can- 
not be used, for instance, in the war now 
reaching new heights of intensity in the 
Gulf of Tonkin. 
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Mr. Speaker, on this 19th anniversary 
of the isolated and heroic nation of Is- 
rael, we must offer more than empty 
rhetoric. I call on the administration to- 
day to state its policy on the issue of 
Russian and Chinese- supported Arab 
terrorism and aggression. n 

I want to know why we are sending 
men to fight in Vietnam to oppose ag- 
gression when we refuse to send our Am- 
bassador to the independence day parade 
of a friendly country out of fear that it 
might offend a counterpart of the jet 
cong. 

— — 
SOME ANSWERS AND: OBSERVA- 
TIONS ON THE SST 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. PELLY] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, back in 
1898, a U.S, Senator proposed, in all 
seriousness, that the Government’s Pat- 
ent Office be closed. His reason—every- 
thing that could be invented had been 
invented, 

Now I am sure that no one in Congress 
today would seriously suggest such an 
action. But it seems to me that it is just 
as shortsighted, just as provincial, just 
as wrong to suggest that America turn 
her back on available technological ad- 
vancement today as it was to contend 
70 further advancement was impossi- 

e 

Most of the arguments put forward 
to suggest that we not continue to move 
forward aggressively with a supersonic 
transport at this time seem to follow a 
theme. It goes like this: “Who wants to 
travel at 1,800 miles an hour? How do 
you know it will be safe? Then there’s 
the sonic boom—why build a plane as 
long as that problem’s around? The 
planes we have now are plenty good 
enough for me, so what’s the hurry? 
Couldn't we use the money better—say 
ir. the war on poverty? Besides, why 
should our Government bankroll a pri- 
vate business venture?“ 

There is nothing new in these argu- 
ments. Variations of this theme have 
been heard time and time again during 
the past years of painstaking SST de- 
velopment work. However, I would like 
to answer these contentions, and at the 
same time mention some of the aspects 
of the supersonic transport program 
which particularly impress me. 

First of all, as to that question, “Who 
wants to travel at 1,800 miles an hour?” 
If you will remember, virtually the same 
question was asKed when commercial 
subsonic jets were proposed, except then 
it was phrased as, “Who wants to travel 
600 miles an hour?” Each successive 
boost in equipment speed has been fol- 
lowed by a boost in passenger traffic on 
our Nation’s airlines. In fact, so great has 
been the public’s acceptance of the super- 
sonic jet that most major airlines have 
suffered or still are suffering equipment 
shortages of varying magnitudes, 

There is every reason to believe that 
supersonic flight will have a similar im- 
pact on the traveling public. President 
Johnson summed it up succinctly when 
he observed that— 
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In human measurement, distance reduces 
to time, and aviation is diminishing to 
minutes and hours the separation between 
nations. 


This is a part of the “why” of the 
supersonic transport. As has been said, 
“It is the further merchandising of mo- 
bility.” The SST will save millions of 
hours of skilled time—including the 
management time that gets things 
done — and, in the process, will compress 
the world from a 24-hour globe into a 
10- or 12-hour globe. 

Why a supersonic transport? In June 
1963, President Kennedy summed it up 
this way: 

Neither the economics nor the politics of 
international air competition permits us to 
stand still. 


Later, I would like to comment on this 
competition in more detail. 

Now, I would like to stress that the 
supersonic transport will be a commercial 
airliner superior to our modern day jet 
transports. The SST was spawned from 
today’s technology—another in the series 
of air transportation vehicles that have 
succeeded each other since the first 
scheduled flights of passengers began in 
heavier-than-air machines less than 50 
years ago. 

Some of those who propose a “go slow” 
approach to prototype construction raise 
the spector of safety. It seems to me that 
Najeeb Halaby, former Administrator of 
the FAA and senior vice president of Pan 
American World Airways, summed up the 
thoroughness of the effort to date with 
these words: 

The SST program has been the most thor- 
oughly and carefully researched project in 
the history of civil technology. In the 12 years 
since the first conceptual sketches were made 
of the SST at the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Aeronautics, more man-hours of 
research and planning have been spent on 
this system and its operational limitations 
and capabilities that ever before in the his- 
tory of any single civil project, and also more 
than nearly all the vast military programs of 
the past 25 years. 


From the very beginning, the design 
objective has been to make the SST the 
safest airplane in the sky. To get us this 
far—namely through the detailed design 
phase—the FAA has spent $267 million 
together with $65 million from manufac- 
turers. There have been studies and re- 
ports from 10 Government agencies and 
40 corporations. The results of this de- 
velopment work have been constantly re- 
viewed by three Presidential Committees, 
the National Academy of Sciences, seven 
committees of Congress, and 13 depart- 
ments and agencies of the U.S: Govern- 
ment. ; 

Are we really ready to proceed with 
prototype development? I think we are. 
In fact, some have said that we haye been 
too deliberate—that we have been victims 
of paralysis by analysis. 

But what about the sonic boom? 
Should not we learn more about this 
phenomenon before pressing ahead? The 
sonic boom is a factor totally independ- 
ent of the U.S. project in the sense that 
the British-French SST, the Concorde, 
and possibly the Soviet SST may be au- 
thorized to fly over our territory at least 
3 years before our aircraft is introduced. 
Consequently, the exposure of people to 
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the boom is an issue which will most 
likely have to be faced whether or not we 
proceed with our project. 

It should also be remembered that even 
if our supersonic transport were only to 
fiy intercontinental routes because of 
sonic boom restrictions, a sufficiently 
large market would still exist to more 
than repay the Government investment. 
Sales of approximately 300 SST’s would 
repay the Government’s share of the $1.1 
billion investment in the prototype pro- 
gram—sales of 500 would repay these 
costs and add about a 6-percent return. 
Royalties would also be paid to the Gov- 
ernment on the sale of additional air- 
craft, As has been observed, even if it is 
a Clipper ship and not an overland ex- 
press, it can still be a success. 

Is it proper for the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide the financing? It is not 
only proper, it is essential if we are to 
maintain our country’s position as the 
leading supplier of transport aircraft. 
What is involved is several billion dollars 
of foreign business to aid our balance-of- 
payments problem. 

As to the propriety of Federal fund- 
ing, there are many historical precedents. 
The Government has financed, promoted, 
and sometimes itself built turnpikes, 
dams, bridges, and railroads. Then, of 
course, there was the Morrill Act of the 
last century which created the land- 
grant colleges. 

During recent years, the Government’s 
involvement in research and development 
has become more and more extensive. 
For example, this year alone Congress 
has appropriated $462 million for ocean- 
ographic research. Eventually, this mon- 
ey will inspire new commercial ventures, 
including the production of new foods 
from the sea. The commercial develop- 
ment of nuclear power and Comsat Cor- 
poration are earlier examples of industry 
that has been aided by Federal R. & D. 
money. But in the case of the SST, the 
program is so arranged as to repay the 
public’s investment. 

In addition, I think it should be rec- 
ognized that there is no alternative 
course to Government funding. The cost 
of developing an advanced SST is simply 
too great for private industry since it 
will take some 12 to 15 years before there 
will be any return from the production 
program. Let me illustrate. The Boeing 
Co., the airframe manufacturer, has an 
estimated net worth of $560 million. 
Even with the 90-percent Federal fund- 
ing called for in the prototype contract, 
Boeing’s minimum commitment to the 
prototype program and the expanded fa- 
cilities which it requires, amounts to 


about $100 million. Further, the manu- 


facturers must pay 25 percent of all costs 
which exceed the contract estimate. 

U.S. airlines are doing what they can 
to aid in financing. They have agreed to 
put up $52 million to help defray devel- 
opment costs. This money is as much at 
risk as the Government's. 

The manufacturers’ and the airlines’ 
willingness to venture so much on a new 
program speaks well for their confidence 
in the program. It also makes a mockery 
of the claim that the U.S. Government 
is being asked to become a sugar daddy” 
for private industry. 

In summary, American industry is not 
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in a financial position to compete with 
the British, French, and Russian Govern- 
ments. These governments are providing 
outright grants to their airplane indus- 
tries to develop commercial supersonic 
transports, which our airlines will have 
to purchase until the U.S. SST is intro- 
duced. I believe the current SST contract 
financing agreement provides the best 
incentive for private industry and the 
airlines, in concert with the Govern- 
ment, to develop and market a highly 
competitive SST. 

Government economists have esti- 
mated that there is a minimum market 
of 500 SST’s, assuming supersonic flight 
is prohibited over land, and about 1,200 
with no sonic boom restrictions. When 
we talk of a market for supersonic air- 
craft of from 500 to 1,100 or 1,200 planes, 
we are talking of from $20 to $50 billion 
worth of business. We are talking about 
a direct work force that may number 
50,000 and a supportive work force of 
100,000. We are talking about a program 
that, over the years, could account for a 
difference of $21 billion in our balance 
of payments if only 500 SST’s are sold 
due to sonic boom limitations, or $54 
billion if an 1,100-airplane market is 
realized 


I think these factors must be remem- 
bered when someone asks, Couldn't this 
money be better spent on the war on pov- 
erty?” I am sure of one thing: Applying 
the brakes to advanced technology will 
not put gas in our economic tank. A so- 
ciety must have a solid economic base— 
and in this day and age, the base is 
technology. 

Recently, Mr. C. R. Smith, the chair- 
man of the board of American Airlines, 
had some pertinent comments about the 
development of the SST. Said Mr. 
Smith: 

There may be nostalgic value in recalling 
times when aircraft development programs 
cost less. But we are now in a different 
league. If other governments are willing to 
support supersonic development, we must be 
willing to make the necessary investment. 


I agree with Mr. Smith. And I would 
point out that he referred to our invest- 
ment rather than our support of this 
program. It is an investment in the U.S. 
economy. It should not only pay the 
Treasury back in hard dollars, but it 
should benefit the economy manyfold. I 
think we must keep the program moving. 

What is the current status of that pro- 
gram? The competitive design phase was 
completed in December of last year. Two 
contractors, the Boeing Co. and General 
Electric, were selected fo build the air- 
frame and engines, respectively. 

During the course of this phase, the 
manufacturers conducted tests on full- 
scale engines, major airframe structural 
parts, and critical subsystem compo- 
nents. Much data was accumulated in 
wind tunnel tests to substantiate the de- 
sign selection. 

It was the collective judgment of the 
many Government experts who made 
the evaluation that the SST program 
now is ready to proceed into the proto- 
type construction phase. 

The President, after evaluating these 
findings, agreed and has requested Con- 
gress to appropriate $198 million for the 
coming year to begin prototype work. 
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The money is to be added to $200 million 
already funded. 

The total cost of building two test su- 
personic transports will be in excess of 
$1.1 billion, with the balance to be fi- 
nanced over the following 3 fiscal years. 

If we grant the President's request and 
provide adequate financing now, the first 
of an American SST will occur in late 
1970; the aircraft could then enter com- 
merical service in the mid 1970's. 

I believe it is essential that we move 
ahead with this kind of timetable. The 
governments of Britain and France have 
spent large sums developing the Con- 
corde—a plane considerably smaller than 
the American SST and somewhat slower, 
too, for it is an aluminum airframe. The 
first Concorde will be test flown in Feb- 
ruary of next year. 

Meanwhile, there are reports from the 
Soviet Union that the Russians may take 
the early lead away from the British and 
French and fly their SST, the TU-144, 
this year. 

But the primary reason for our grant- 
ing the prototype funds the President 
has requested—and meeting our present 
schedule—does not involve only national 
pride. It is based on the cold, hard facts 
of competition. 

The Concorde will enter commercial 
service in 1971, at least 3 to 4 years ahead 
of the U.S. plane. To date, 72 Concordes 
have been ordered by the world’s airlines, 
while 133 delivery positions have been 
reserved for the American aircraft. Ob- 
viously, the airlines believe our plane is 
the better buy. Yet if we were to stretch 
out our prototype program and flight 
tests, we would force these airlines to 
reevaluate their plans. The inevitable 
result would be the sale of more Con- 
cordes and fewer U.S. aircraft. Not only 
would this hurt our potential market, it 
would probably cost more in the long 
run. Countless Federal programs have 
demonstrated that the way to spend 
more, and enjoy it less, is to either enter 
into a crash effort with no holds barred, 
or to drag along, taking more time than 
necessary. 

We have a schedule, today, which calls 
for orderly development with deliberate 


We have a superior product which af- 
fords us every reason to expect success. 

We have an aircraft industry whose 
vitality is second to none in the world, 
and one that is willing to back this proj- 
ect to the limits of its ability. 

Mr. Speaker, we have every reason to 
approve. these prototype development 
funds, and I am confident that we will. 
In the meanwhile I urge my colleagues 
to lend their support to this important 
SST program. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I am glad to yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr: FOLEY. I would like to associate 
myself fully with the very able and I 
think very wise remarks of the gentle- 
man from Washington. In the coming 
consideration of the appropriation on 
this matter there will be voices, as the 
gentleman indicated, that will speak out 
against this appropriation on the ground 
that somehow it is inappropriate at this 
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time. I am sure that the gentleman has 
spoken for so many of us in this House 
who feel there is in fact no more appro- 
priate expenditure of Federal funds at 
this time than those moneys necessary to 
guarantee the continued superiority of 
the United States in this important area 
of technology. In my judgment, it would 
be tragic if the United States were to lose 
its supremacy in the civilian air field, 
which has not only brought us great pres- 
tige but has brought us great revenues 
and has been the largest single item in 
our favorable balance of trade. 

Mr. PELLY. I thank the gentleman and 
would comment, too, that, of course, this 
development in research of two prototype 
planes would not help one congressional 
district alone but it would help every 
congressional district in the country and 
especially those that have subcontractors 
in them. The area that has the General 
Electric program, for instance, which is 
the company developing the engine for 
this plane. 

Mr. FOLEY. I say to the gentleman 
the contract will not help my congres- 
sional district to any great degree, but 
my concern is that of many Members. It 
is not a question of where the money is 
spent’ or in what congressional district 
it might bring a temporary expenditure 
of Federal funds, but the important thing 
is the United States retaining its su- 
premacy in an important area of tech- 
nology. 

This competition is not with companies 
abroad, as the gentleman from Washing- 
ton points out, but with foreign govern- 
ments who are anxious and, in fact, in- 
sistent upon wresting from the United 
States supremacy in air transportation. 

Mr. PELLY. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


AID FOR THE SOUTHWEST ALA- 
BAMA FARMERS; COOPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Burton] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I was pleased to hear today of 
the announcement by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity of a grant in the 
amount of $399,967 to the Southwest 
Alabama Farmers Cooperative Associa- 
tion for the development of a 10-county 
cooperative to serve the poor farmers of 
that area. 

This will be a demonstration project 
designed to find ways by which farmers 
can raise their income, become self-suffi- 
cient and develop farm-related pro- 
grams, Nine of the 10 counties to be 
served are among the Nation’s poorest. 

Because of mechanization, reduced 
cotton allotments, falling farm prices, 
and other factors, surveys had indicated 
that more than 300 former local farmers 
were prepared to leave the land and pre- 
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cities. 


Through this program, which has been 
endorsed as economically feasible by the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Economic Development Agency, it is 
hoped that these families will be able to 
better their plight and remain as pro- 
ductive farmers in that area. This is 
their desire. , 

This cooperative will be open to all 
low-income farmers in the area. More 
than 800 families have already agreed 
to participate and it is anticipated that 
the membership will expand to 1,500 
families in the first year of operation. 
Most of the families, I am told, have an 
annual income now of less than $1,000. 

For the information of Members of the 
House I want to include at this point 
in the Record an announcement of this 
significant grant: 

From the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
May 11, 1967 


ion ar CoopPpEerATIVE GRANT TO 10 ALABAMA 
COUNTIES 


The Office of Economic Opportunity today 
announced a comprehensive demonstratton 
grant of $399,967 to the Southwest Alabama 
Farmers Cooperative Association (SWAFCA), 
a 10-county cooperative in one of the Na- 
tlon's most depressed rural areas. 

The grant is designed to test ways by 
which poor farmers. can significantly raise 
their income, become self-sufficient and de- 
velop farm-related programs. 

The Cooperative originally requested 
$503,460, but it was determined by OEO that 
a lesser amount would be adequate to suc- 
cessfully implement the proposed program. 
The project has been endorsed as economi- 
Cally feasible by the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Economic Development 
Agency, both of whom will provide expert 
assistance to the Cooperative. Both agencies 
have agreed that SWAFCA is an innovative 
demonstration program which will not in 
any way duplicate existing services and pro- 


grams. 

The Southwest Alabama Farmers Cooper- 
ative Association cooperative will initially 
include 800 farm families in 10 Blackbelt 
counties of Alabama. It is anticipated that 
the co-op’s membership will expand to 1,500 
families during the first year of production. 
Membership is open to all low-income farm- 
ers in the 10-county area. Nine of these 
counties are among the poorest in the coun- 
try. Most of the farm families involved earn 
less. than $1,000 per year. 

Because of mechanization, reduced cotton 
allotments, falling farm prices, and other 
factors, more than 300 former local farmers 
have been identified by SWAFCA as ready to 
leave the land, Without alternatives, these 
farmers and their families, and many others. 
will also find it necessary to relocate into 
cities, thus repeating the pattern of ‘migra- 
tion to city slums that has continued over 
recent years. 

The grant announced today aims at revers- 
ing this trend, and better the plight of these 
farmers. with a self-help program of eco- 
nomic development, crop and livestock di- 
versification, and experimentation with 
higher profit and yield farming. 

The project will test new concepts in OEO’s 
programs of assistance to low-income farm 
families in the Southern blackbelt, There is 
no equivalent in the existing OEO programs 
in the area. A large part of the grant will be 
allocated for agricultural, marketing and 
business specialists to provide necessary 
technical assistance, and insure sound man- 
agement practices. 

The first crops that will be marketed 
through the co-op will be okra, peas, cu- 
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cumbers and corn. Additional crops and farm 
products are to be added in the fall season 
and during the next year. A special feature of 
this grant is a provision for a “loan insur- 
ance” fund which will enable the cooperative 
to provide security for loans from private 
sources for basic farm supplies and equip- 
ment. 

Questions raised concerning the SWAFCA 
proposal have been answered by a thorough 
investigation and re-evaluation by OEO in 
consultation with other Federal agencies, 
The examination showed that the program 
is structurally and economically sound, that 
SWAFCA’s Board has been democratically 
elected by its member farmers, and that the 
potential staff members are fully competent. 
As in the original proposal, OEO will provide 
a liaison project manager and on-going eval- 
uations of the project. 

Joseph Johnson, of Dallas County, is Presi- 
dent of SWAFCA. Calvin S. Osborn, a busi- 
ness man in Selma, has been named as Co-op 
(business) Manager. SWAFCA will employ a 
comptroller and an accountant, Addition- 
ally, periodic’ audits will be performed by an 
independent firm. OEO must approve the Co- 
op's appointment of all Key personnel. 

Among those supporting the project are 
the Cooperative League of the U.S. A., the 
Southern Regional Council, the National 
Sharecroppers Fund, and the National Cath- 
ollie Rural Life Conference. Dr. B. D. May- 
berry, Dean of the School of Agriculture, 
Tuskegee Institute; James Patton, Past Pres- 
ident of the National Farmers’ Union; John 
Baker, Assistant Secretary, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and Ross Davis, 
Director of the Economie Development 
Agency are among those who have reviewed 
the proposal and believe it to be an economi- 
cally sound and promising pilot program. 

SWAFCA will operate in the Southwest 
Alabama counties of Dallas, Lowndes, Wil- 
cox, Perry, Hale, Greene, Monroe, Marengo, 
Choctaw, and Sumter. 


NEED TO REVISE SELECTIVE 
SERVICE LAW—LXIII 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KASTENMEIER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
was disturbed by some of the remarks 
purported to be made at the House 
Armed Services Committee hearings last 
week with regard to the placing of a limi- 
tation on the right of free speech. 

The incident arose with regard to those 
who are promoting defiance of the draft 
law. The Justice Department announced 
that it has not prosecuted anyone thus 
far who has been making such anti- 
draft statements. The position: of the 
Department is based on a 1919 decision 
written by the great Justice, Oliver Wen- 
del Holmes, who said in Schenck against 
United States that such utterances were 
protected by the first amendment unless 
they constituted a “clear and present 
danger” to the country. Obviously, the 
Justice Department does not feel that 
the few individuals who have spoken 
against serving the Armed Forces con- 
stitute a “clear and present danger” and 
as such, the remarks of these persons 
fall within the protection of the first 
amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, while we do not agree 
with those who urge avoidance of the 
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draft, they are exercising their right of 
free speech, and statements suggesting 


the discarding of the first amendment 


show a great disrespect for the Consti- 
tution. The first amendment ‘contains 
one of our most precious and inalienable 
rights, that of free speech, and sugges- 
tions that we forget about it are not to 
be taken lightly. 


RESOLUTION BY THE MICHIGAN 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, a great 
and growing number of responsible and 
conscientious Americans are opposing the 
antifirearms bill, H.R. 5384, which the 
House Committee on the Judiciary has 
under consideration. 

More than sportsmen are concerned, 
although in my own State of Michigan 
the State legislature estimates 1,500,000 
sportsmen in that one State would be ad- 
versely affected. 

Many other people also believe that 
Congress should pass no law enabling any 
public official to prohibit the purchase 
and ownership of firearms by law-abid- 
ing and responsible citizens. 

The latest expression of this wide- 
spread opposition to H.R. 5384 is the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted by 
the Michigan Legislature May 5, 1967; 

Whereas, the Anti-firearms Bill, S. 1 and 
H.R. 5384, currently before the Congress of 
the United States federal control 
of firearms in the hands of civilians, and as 
currently written, constitute violation of the 
Second Amendment of the United States 
Constitution that. the right of the peo- 
ple to keep and bear arms shall not be in- 
fringed.”; and 

Whereas, Admittedly, controls are necessary 
due to irresponsible or criminal elements in 
society illegally using firearms. That such 
controls should be the prerogative of state 
and local agencies of government, that such 
controls properly should not be a matter for 
federal control are acknowledged and forth- 
rightly stated by the Nation’s foremost ex- 
perts in government, including opinions pub- 
licly stated by men of the caliber of Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover; and Í 

Whereas, The concensus of expertise in 
this field is that state and local Jaws impos- 
ing harsh and certain punishment for crimes 
committed while, armed, combined with ef- 
fective law enforcement, and firmly sup- 
ported by no-nonsense courts and juries, pro- 
vide. the most certain combination for 
adequate control; and 

Whereas, As to statutes: Laws should pro- 
hibit sale of firearms to felons, drug addicts, 
habitual drunkards, juveniles and mental in- 
competents; laws should invoke strict pen- 
alties against the possession of firearms by 
criminals; laws should permit responsible, 
law-abiding adults to own and use firearms 
for legal purposes; laws should not require 
law-abiding adult citizens to register shot- 
guns and rifles; and laws should not grant 
authority to any jurisdiction, police or other- 
wise, at any government level, to prohibit 
the purchase or ownership of firearms by law- 
abiding and responsible citizens; and 

Whereas, in Michigan alone, more than 1.5 
million sportsmen would be adversely af- 
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fected by legislation proposed and now be- 
fore the Congress—a figure that applies sub- 
stantially to most of the other states of the 
Union; now therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Michigan 
Legislature respectfully memorialize the Con- 
gress of the United States not to pass the 
currently proposed anti-firearms legislation 
of S. 1 and H.R. 5384; and be it further 

Resolved, that copies of this memorial be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each member of the Michigan delegation to 
the Congress of the United States. 


POSTAL FIELD SERVICE 
RECLASSIFICATION 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. FRASER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, last Thurs- 
day I introduced H.R. 9862, a bill to re- 
classify the pay scales of postal field 
service employees. My bill is identical to 
H.R. 7, introduced January 11. The pur- 
pose of the measure is to right a wrong 
that has existed for 12 years. That is the 
period during which postal carriers and 
clerks have been shortchanged in their 
salary scales. 

When Congress approved a postal 
classification bill in 1955, little recogni- 
tion was given to employees in the postal 
field service. Carriers and clerks failed 
to receive their rightful share of increases 
granted to other employees. Frequently 
they lost the credit due them for the time 
they had served. 

In 1962, Congress enacted Public Law 
87-793, which provides that Federal em- 
ployees should be paid wages comparable 
to those paid for corresponding jobs in 
private industry. Again, employees of the 
postal field service were slighted. 

H.R. 9862 would help to correct these 
long-standing inequities. It would give 
full credit to all postal field service em- 
ployees for their time in service. And it 
would advance them to the appropriate 
step before reclassifying them. 

The work done by these men and 
women is vital to the efficient function- 
ing of our postal system. In recognition 
of their work, and in anticipation of the 
need to continue attracting high-quality 
employees into the postal field service, I 
urge all Members of the House to sup- 
port H.R. 9862, Which follows: 

H.R. 9862 
A bill to reclassify certain positions in the 
postal field service, and for other pur- 

poses į 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 3512 of title 39, United States Code, 
is amended by changing the title to read: 
“$ 3512. Positions in salary level 2”. 

(b) Section 3513 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by changing the title to 


read: 
“$ 3513. Positions in salary level 3”. 

(c) Section 3514 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by changing the title to 
read: 
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“§ 3514. Positions in salary level 4“. 

(d) Section 3515 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by changing the title to 
read: 

“$ 3515. Positions in salary level 5”. 

(e) Section 3516 of title 39, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the para- 
graph designation and the heading and by 
redesignating paragraphs (a), (b), (e), (d), 
and (e) as paragraphs (e), (f), (g), (h), and 
(i), respectively. 
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(e) Amend section 3515, paragraph (a) (2) 
(A) of title 39, United States Code, to read: 


(A) Picks up and delivers bulk quantities 


of mail at stations, branch offices, and ter- 
minal points.“ 

(f) Amend section 3515, paragraph (b) 
(2) ot title 39, United States Code, by strik- 
ing out paragraph (J) and changing present 
* (K) to (J); (L) to (K); (M) to 

* 


“POSTAL FIELD SERVICE SOHEDULE 


May 15, 1967 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 3542 (a) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: - 

“(a) There is established a basic compen- 
sation schedule for positions in the postal 
field service which shall be known as the 
Postal Field Service Schedule and for which 
the symbol shall be ‘PFS’. t as 
in sections 3543 and 3544 of this title, basic 
compensation shall be paid to all employees 
in accordance with such schedule. 


Per annum rates and steps 


“PFS 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
$4, 482 $4, 621 $4, 760 $4, 899 88, 088 $5,177 $5, 316 $5, 455 85,594 $5, 733 
4.850 4.900 5,148 5, 297 440 5, 595 744 5, 893 6,042 | 6.191 
5,251 5,417 5, 835 5, 749 5, 915 6, 081 6,247 6,413 6.570 6, 745 
5, 683 859 6, 085 5211 387 6.503 6, 739 6, 915 7,001 7,267 
6, 079 6,270 6, 461 6, 652 6, 843 7, 084 7.225 7,416 7.607 7,708 
6,519 6, 722 6, 925 7,128 7,331 7, 534 737 7,940 8.143 68.340 
6, 763 6, 981 7,199 7.417 7.630 7, 853 8,071 8, 289 8,507 | 8/725 
7, 088 7,328 7.558 7. 708 8.028 8, 263 8.408 8, 733 8,968 | 9,208 
7, 665 7,920 8.175 8, 430 8, 685 8, 940 9, 195 9, 450 9.70 9.500 
8.845 8,628 8.971 9.194 9.477 9.700 10, 043 10, 326 10, 609 10, 892 
9.221 9, 536 9.851 10.166 10) 481 10,796 11.111 11.420 1,741 12.056 
10, 202 10, 549 10; 896 11,243 11.590 11.887 284 12.681 12.078 153.325 
11,274 11, 663 12; 052 12.441 12, 830 18.210 13, 608 13,907 14,386 | 14.775 
12.427 12,859 13.201 13.723 14.156 14, 587 15.019 15,451 15,883 | 16,315 
13, 736 14210 14, 684 15,158 15, 632 16, 106 880 17,054 |, 17.528 „002 
15,179 15.707 10,285 16, 763 17.201 17.819 18.347 18.875 10,408 19.981 
16,798 17, 380 17, 967 18, 554 10.141 19,728 20, 315 9% 21,40 22.076 
18, 530 19, 145 19.760 20, 375 20, 990 21605 22.220 22,835 | 33.4 24. 065 
20, 525 21,210 21.895 2, 580 23,265 23, 950 24, 635 1 0 e e 
22.760 5 280 25.040 25.800 C e e ” 


(b) Section 3543 (a) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


„(a) There is established a basic compen- 
sation schedule which shall be known as the 
Rural Carrier Schedule and for which the 


“RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE 


Symbol shall be ‘RCS’, Compensation shall 
be paid to rural carriers in accordance with 
this schedule. 


Carrier in rural delivery service: 


Per annum rates and steps 


Fixed coo on | annum $2, 899 $3, 030 „ $3, 292 $3, 423 
Compensation per mile per annum for each 

mile bap 570 An z 98 100 102 104 
For east mile of route over 30 miles 25 25 25 25 25 


$3,554 | $3,685 | 853,816 -$3,97 | $4,078 
108 108 110 112 114 
25 25 25 25”. 


CONVERSION AS OF THE FIRST PAY PERIOD BE- 
GINNING ON OR AFTER THE DATE OF ENACT- 
MENT OF THIS ACT 


Src. 3. The basic compensation of each em- 
ployee subject to the Postal Field Service 
Schedule or Rural Carrier Schedule, as the 
case may be, on the effective date of such 
schedule, shall be determined as follows: 

(1) Each employee shall be assigned to the 
same numerical step he was in prior to the 
effective date of such schedule, except those 
presently in steps 11 and 12; employees in 
steps 11 and 12 shall be assigned to step 10. 

(2) Provided further and in addition there- 
to: In assigning employees to steps, each em- 
ployee shall be given full credit for all prior 
service based on his actual years of service; 
thus an employee who has had one full year 
of service shall be placed in step 2; an em- 
ployee who has had two full years of service 
shall be placed in step 3; an employee with 
three years of service in step 4; an employee 
with four years of service in step 5; an em- 
ployee with five years of service in step 6; 
an employee with six years of service in step 
7; an employee with nine years of service in 
step 8; an ployee with twelve years of 
service in step 9; and an employee with 
fifteen years of service in step 10. 

(3) Provided further: That in securing fu- 
ture automatic advancement by step in- 
creases above step 7, all employees presently 
on the rolls who are covered by this sec- 
tion shall be granted full credit for each 
fifty-two weeks of prior service. 

‘Sec. 4. The foregoing provisions of this 
Act shall become effective on the first day 


of the first pay period which begins on or 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


PRESCRIPTIONS FOR MASS 
MAYHEM 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. McCarruy] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the se of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, McGARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that every thoughtful American is 
disturbed. by the increasing number of 
persons resorting to the incitement of 
flagrant speech. 

Columnist Richard Wilson last week 
remarked on this rapidly spreading in- 
fection. And the New York Times, of 
May 7, quoted the national secretary of 
the Students for a Democratic Society 
as saying: 

We are working to build guerrilla forces in 
an urban environment. 


And in an article immediately next to 
it, the Times reported that the National 
Rifle Association’s monthly magazine, 
the American Rifleman, had editori- 
ally urged the association’s more than 
800,000 members to form armed civilian 


posses to provide “a potential community 
stabilizer” against urban rioting. 

The delicate fabric of a free, peaceful, 
and civilized democracy is stretched to 
the peril point by such prescriptions for 
mass mayhem. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes delivered the classic observation 
on this issue when he observed that free- 
dom does not give a person the right to 
shout “fire” in a crowded theater. 

Certainly the Government of the 
United States should not encourage such 
incendiary proposals—especially in the 
trying period we are living through. But 
that is what one branch of the Federal 
Government is indirectly doing. I refer 
to the Internal Revenue Service which 
grants the National Rifle Association of 
America a tax-exempt status as, of all 
things, a social welfare organization. 

And since it enjoys this privileged 
status, its magazine pays no taxes on 
the enormous revenues it earns from 
paid advertisements that appear in the 
magazine. It was such an ad in “The 
American Rifleman” that prompted an 
obscure young man to rip out an at- 
tached coupon and send it to Chicago to 
obtain a rifle which he later used to 
murder the President of the United 
States. 

The large tax-free revenues from such 
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ads help finance not only the publica- 
tion of incendiary editorials but the 
NRA’s incessant campaign against vir- 
tually any reasonable firearms control 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit here for the 
Record a letter I have just sent to the 
Internal Revenue Commissioner asking 
him to review the NRA’s status as a so- 
cial welfare organization: 

Mr. SHELDON S. CoHEN, 


Commissioner, Internal Revenue Service, 
Internal Revenue Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Dear Mr. COHEN: I wish to bring to your 
attention the fact that I do not believe that 
the National Rifle Association of America 
(NRA) qualifies for the tax-exempt status 
it now enjoys. I would invite your careful 
consideration of this matter. 

According to my information, the NRA cur- 
rently falls under your tax-exempt “social 
welfare” classification. It acquired this status 
some years ago after indicating that its pri- 
mary purpose was to serve as an advisory 
and co-operative organization. I feel that this 
is no longer the case and that, to say so at 
this time would be to stretch truth to the 
breaking point. 

In a letter to your offices in August of 
1939, the NRA reiterated that it endeavored 
“primarily to serve as an advisory and co- 
operative organization to the many organi- 
zations which are interested in [its] wide- 
flung activities .. I I do not think this is 
primarily so today. 

Although it has been necessary for the 
NRA to file annual information returns with 
you—I understand that it has not been nec- 
essary for it to renew its tax-exempt status 
with you annually. A tax-exempt organiza- 
tion under the “social welfare” Classification 
can jeopardize its status (I was informed in 


an April 17 letter from Mr. Laurence B. 


Jerome of your office) if it is operated pri- 
marily for the benefit, pleasure or recreation 
of its members (or carries on) a business 
with the general public in a commercial 
manner . if its annual expenditure for 
public relations is for the purpose of earn- 
ing a profit, benefiting its members or carry- 
ing on a business, then its tax-exempt status 
may be revok 

If you were to ask members of Congress 
who have been inundated by NRA-inspired 
mail, I’m sure that many of them would say 
that the NRA’s primary purpose is to fight 
gun-control legislation. It seems clear that 
any other purposes, such as gun safety, are 
secondary. It certainly isn’t a “social wel- 
fare” organization. 

A recent New York Times article revealed 
that: 

The NRA legislative and public affairs divi- 
sion spent $453,683 in 1966, an increase of 
nearly $40,000 over 1963. The total did not 
include $113,000 listed for the first time in 
1966 for public relations campaigning” costs. 

The association circulated a record 9.8 
million copies of The American Rifleman, a 
monthly magazine that contains statements 
of its positions against gun legislation and 
criticism of efforts to curb gun sales. 

Some 28 per cent, or $1,356,054, of 1966 
income, had come from sporting goods manu- 
facturers’ advertisements in The American 
Rifleman and from firearms. 

The NRA distributed 108,100 news releases 
in 1966, besides a wide range of gun safety 
material sent to magazines, newspapers and 
radio and television stations. 

Association officials also confirmed that 
they signed a contract last May with a New 
York public relations firm, the Infoplan 
Division of Communications Affiliates Inc., 
a subsidiary of the Interpublic Group of 
Companies Inc, Neither NRA spokesmen nor 
Richard Wilcox, Infoplan’s NRA account ex- 
ecutive, would disclose the cost of the public 
relations contract. 
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In addition, I feel it is important to note 
that The American Rifleman—because it is 
the official publication of the tax-exempt 
NRA—is not subject to any taxation what- 
soever. This means of course that its ad- 
vertising revenues are also exempt from tax. 

I would like to note, too, that the American 
Rifleman enjoys the postal privileges of a 
second-class publication. According to the 
Post Office Department, this publication is 
mailed at a special rate of 18 cents per 
pound—as are church papers, the Journal of 
the American Medical Association and special 
school bulletins. 

To treat the NRA as a social welfare orga- 
nization is ridiculous on the face of it. Such 
rulings tend to raise serious doubts in the 
minds of U.S. taxpayers about the equity of 
federal tax administration. 

I hope the above facts are sufficient to 
prompt a review on your part of the NRA’s 
tax-exempt status. 

Yours truly, 
RICHARD D. MCCARTHY, 
Member of Congress. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S SERVICES HELPING 
SOUTHEAST GEORGIA’S ECO- 
NOMIC GROWTH 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. STUCKEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when the problems of the cities are 
taking much public attention, the im- 
portance of the smaller communities of 
this Nation are sometimes overlooked. 

In the Eighth Congressional District of 
Georgia, which I have the honor to 
represent, there are numerous fine com- 
munities. The businessmen in these 
localities, for the most part independent 
small businessmen, are public-spirited 
community builders in the finest Ameri- 
can tradition. 

But like small businessmen every- 
where, they often need long-term capital 
loans to help them finance new ènter- 
prises or to improve and enlarge existing 
businesses. 

The commercial banks in our district 
are progressive and forward-looking and 
they are eager to finance continued busi- 
eee expansion and help create more 
jobs. 

But it often happens that bankers, 
particularly in the smaller communities, 
are limited in the long-term loans that 
they can provide. It is here that the 
Small Business Administration is meet- 
ing an important need. The SBA, under 
Administrator Bernard L. Boutin, has de- 
veloped in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, a plan which 
permits the banks to make long-term 
loans to their small, business customers 
without risk. They can do this because 
the SBA will guarantee these loans up to 
a maximum of 90 percent. 

By utilizing this program, the banks 
can meet the needs of many of their 
small business customers, and thus pro- 
mote community growth and develop- 
ment. 

I am pleased to note that last year 
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the banks in our district approved six 
such loans for a total of $370,000, and 
in addition they participated with SBA 
in providing $378,000 in additional long- 
term financing to several other small 
firms. 

In addition to this, the SBA last year 
approved a direct Government loan of 
$198,542 to the Pineview Industrial De- 
velopment Corp. This loan is assisting 
the Pineview citizenry to finance the con- 
struction of a new nursing home costing 
$259,605, This new enterprise, when it is 
opened, is expected to provide employ- 
ment for 31 persons. 

Thus last year the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, in cooperation with the 
banks and with a local development com- 
pany provided $946,000 in long-term fi- 
nancing to help small businesses in the 
progressive southeast section of Georgia. 

The businesses receiving these loans 
had nearly 500 employees and many of 
these firms expect to hire additional 
people when their expansion is com- 
pleted. 

Through the SBA, business expansion 
was thus made possible in the Georgia 
communities of Alma, Brunswick, East- 
man, Enigma, Fitzgerald, Hahira, Hazle- 
hurst, Nashville, Ocilla, Valdosta, and 
Wayne. 

This expansion was made possible not 
by Government grants but through loans, 
made by banks in cooperation with the 
SBA, that are being repaid with interest. 

I congratulate Administrator Bernard 
L. Boutin for the success the Small Busi- 
ness Administration has had in working 
with the civic leaders, businessmen, and 
bankers of southeast Georgia. 

I look forward to even greater coopera- 
tion next year as more and more small 
businesses take advantage of SBA’s serv- 
ice’s to help speed southeast Georgia’s 
economic growth. 


— — 
ON LOWERING VOTING AGE TO 18 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorD and include extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER protempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, a man’s maturity is judged by 
how he accepts and carries out his 
responsibilities. 

Today, great responsibilities have been 
placed upon our young people, and I am 
convinced that the vast majority of them 
have accepted and admirably handled 
this responsibility. 

Today’s youth of 18 belongs to a gen- 
eration that is not only physically su- 
perior to his parents’ but is better edu- 
cated and more aware of his social, civic, , 
and political responsibility. 

In the 1949-50 school year, 59 percent 
of our young people graduated from high 
school. 

In the 1964-65 school year, 72 percent 
of our young people graduated from high 
school. 

It is estimated that of the seniors in 
school at this time, 77 percent will grad- 
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uate this year from high school. Increas- 
ing numbers of these high school grad- 
uates will continue their education in our 
Nation’s colleges and universities. 

Not only are greater numbers graduat- 
ing, but these students have been better 
taught by more qualified instructors, 
utilizing improved techniques in teaching 
that were not even known of in previous 
generations. 

Television, both as a tool of education 
and as a part of our mass communica- 
tion media, has increased the scope of 
knowledge of today’s young men and 
women. 

There is room for and a need of the 
idealism and enthusiasm of our young 
people in today’s world and in the politi- 
cal decisions that shape our world. 

The 18-, 19-, and 20-year-old today is 
legally considered to be of age in most 
areas of our courts of law. They are of age 
to marry and accept the responsibilities 
of a family. They are of age to earn a liv- 
ing, pay taxes, operate a car, be sued, and 
make wills. As the head of a family, they 
are of age to be responsible for their 
debts, buy a home, and obtain charge ac- 
counts. They are of age to gain employ- 
ment under our civil service laws. 

And our young men are of age to face 
death in combat in defense of their 
country. 

Figures show that 28.2 percent of our 
military personnel are 18-, 19-, and 20- 
year-old men. In fact, the largest per- 
centage representing a single age group 
is the 20-year-old, and this has held true 
in 1966, 1965, and 1964. 

According to the Defense Department, 
we have 442,000 troops in Vietnam at 
this time. If the percentage of 28.2 can 
be used as a guideline for the number of 
18-, 19-, and 20-year-olds in Vietnam, 
this means there are over 124,600 such 
young people fighting in Vietnam. 

We have lost 7,823 men due to hostile 
action in Vietnam. Of that number, 2,240 
were in the age group 18 to 20, or 28.6 
percent of the combat fatalities in Viet- 
nam. It is estimated that more than 
15,500 in this same age group have suf- 
fered combat wounds. 

Today, as in the past, these young 
people, who are called upon to make the 
utmost sacrifices, have no voice in the 
decisions that can send them to their 
deaths in defense of freedom. 

As a group these young people have 
become a major segment of our popula- 
tion. In 1956, young people between 15 
and 19 years of age numbered 17,052,000 
and those between 20 and 24 numbered 
13,667,000. By 1970, it is estimated that 
the number of 15- to 19-year-olds will 
reach 19 million and the 20- ‘to 24-year 
olds will total 17,261,000. In just 8 more 
years, in 1975, there will be 20,807,000 
young people between 15 and 19 and 
19,299,999 will be between 20 and 24 years 
of age. More than half our population 
will be under 25 years of age. 

Public opinion is a powerful force in 
our society, and a recent Gallup Poll 
showed that 64 percent of those 21 and 
over who were queried replied in the 
affirmative when asked: “Do you think 
that persons 18, 19 and 20 years old 
should be permitted to vote or not?” 

In the other body of the Congress, both 
the majority and minority leaders have 
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joined in a resolution to lower the voting 
age. 

It is my pleasure today to join with 
the growing number of my colleagues in 
seeking to lower the voting age from 21 to 
18 years of age by introducing a resolu- 
tion calling for a constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting denial of the vote on 
account of age to anyone 18 years of age 
or older. 


A MOVING TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 


Mr, FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. Morris] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker— 

I think love of country and deep under- 
standing of what our country stands for— 
for all the world—is why the President can 
stand fast in the face of bitter criticism 
over Vietnam, 


This tribute to President Johnson was 
written by George Carmack, able editor 
of the Albuquerque Tribune. Mr. Car- 
mack writes of visiting President John- 
son at the White House and observing at 
close range the Chief Executive's “simple 
love of country.” 

Mr. Carmack’s essay is both a deeply 
moving tribute to a great President and 
an engrossing personal experience. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert this article 
into the RECORD. 


[From the Albuquerque Tribune, 
Apr. 29, 1967] 


A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR: Is THIS a REA- 
SON WHY PRESIDENT So FRM IN VIETNAM? 


DEAR TRIBUNE READERS: This letter Is going 
to be about the President of the United 
States. 

It’s not going to be an assessment of what 
sort of President Lyndon B. Johnson has 
been—or what his place in- history will be. 

Its purpose certainly is not to praise him, 
And so you might be more impressed with 
the truthfulness of what I have to say, I 
should make it plain that I have never been 
an all-out admirer of Lyndon Johnson. 

And while I believe he is right on Vietnam 
and making the most important stand for 
freedom since Hitler menaced the liberty of 
all peoples, I am much in disagreement with 
many other major administration policies. 

This has been n. at my mind since 
last Friday night when my wife and I visited 
the White House along with several hundred 
other newspaper editors and their wives. 

The President and Mrs. Johnson held a 
reception for editors in Washington for the 
annual meeting of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. 

Purely by chance a wonderful thing hap- 
pened to my wife and me. Because we were 
standing with a group of the President’s old 
friends, mostly from Texas, we were invited 
to ‘stay a few minutes after the reception 
was over. 

Then the President and Mrs. Johnson took 
us for a brief tour of upstairs rooms. Of 
course it is something I shall never forget. 

We walked about those historic rooms. 

Here was Lincoln's bed—and in the room 
some of the letters he wrote in those critical 
days. Then into the Queens Bedroom”—at 
least five queens have had this bedroom on 
visits to the United States. To other rooms, 
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each with priceless pieces of furniture or 
paintings or mementos of early Presidents. 

Then to a hall and the marvelous Indian 
paintings of George Catlin. 

But as we walked slowly through these 
rooms and the President pointed out this 
great national treasure and that, I began to 
be aware of something else. 

It moved me a great deal and it is this that 
I want to try to pass on to you. I think it is 
important in our country’s future. 

It began to press on my consciousness that 
the President has a great love for all of these 
things and for the nation of which they are 
symbols. 

It is a simple love of country—pure, un- 
questioning patriotism more typical of an 
earlier day, 

The President is touched with some of the 
wonder that a boy of 50 years ago had as he 
read American history or the biographies of 
great Americans or heard his teacher tell of 
the glories of Washington and Jefferson and 
Lincoln and the others who made our coun- 
try great. 

The President’s affection for all these 
things and for what they represent is not an 
act. I am convinced of that. 

Of course he has made this “tour” many 
times and shown these wonderful reminders 
of our earlier days to hundreds of visitors. 

But I am convinced he is just as touched 
by what these things stand for as he was the 
first time he saw them. 

A year or two ago I read something that 
has stuck in my mind and I recalled as we 
walked through those historic rooms. 

The piece made the point that Lyndon 
Johnson likely would be the last President 
to come from the background that is his—a 
country boy born at a time when life in the 
rural areas of the United States was little 
changed from what it had been 100 years 
before—studying in a country school—knock~ 
ing about the country doing laborer’s jobs 
when hard times were a way of life for many 
people working his way through a small 
teachers college—a teacher 

It would be foolish and even demagogic to 
say that it takes this background to fully 
appreciate the American dream, Or that pa- 
triotism travels more often down a country 
lane than along a crowded city street. 

But this background has given Lyndon 
Johnson a love of country—and it is plain 
that to him love of country is a story that 
never grows old. 

The President is still touched by some of 
the open-eyed wonder that had its birth in 
his beginnings. 


* * s * * 


But the point of this is not to grow nostal- 
gic over the “Good Old Days”—or merely to 
report on a President who is unusually senti- 
mental about our country’s history. 

I believe it goes a long way toward ex- 
plaining his firmness on Vietnam, I believe 
the President is convinced that the right of 
self-government, liberty and the dignity of 
every man that America brought to this 
world is at stake in Vietnam. ; 

I think love of country and deep under- 
standing of what our country stands for— 
for all the world—is why the President can 
stand fast in the face of bitter criticism over 
Vietnam.. 

I am sure the President would like to see 
the war ended before the next elections, He 
is à political realist. 

But I do not believe even the possibility of 
overwhelming defeat can cause Lyndon John- 
son to falter if no honorable end of the war 
can be reached before November 1968. 

This conclusion is not based on anything 
the President had to say. 3 

As we walked about the White House 
rooms, the talk was solely about the past. 

Nothing directly nor indirectly was said 
about Vietnam or any other public question. 

Iam basing it solely on the love of country 
that Lyndon Johnson unconsciously showed 
as these reminders of our country's past 
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came before his eyes. It moved me a great 
deal. , 

Now to close this letter on two less philo- 
sophical notes— 

The President seemed more physically fit 
than in several years. He has a deep tan, his 
weight looked about right and if he is under 
any nervous tension it was not evident. 

And I heard the President tell someone 
that he now has six dogs in the White House 
kennels, 

GEORGE CARMACK, 
———— 


THREATS USED TO INTIMIDATE 
DISTRICT OFFICIALS 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. McMILLAN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, my re- 
marks to the House today concern a re- 
cent incident which has been the sub- 
ject of numerous articles in the local 
press. There are important additional 
facts relating to the case which have not 
been made known to the general public. 
The crime situation in the District of 
Columbia is not going to improve by 
efforts to create sympathy for convicted 
criminals, released back to the commu- 
nity on probation or parole, who defy law 
enforcement officers, assault. policemen, 
and threaten local authority with public 
disturbances or riots. 

It is reprehensible when a convicted 
criminal, released to the public on pro- 
bation, commits further violations of 
law. It is most unfortunate when the life 
of one policeman is lost in answering the 
call to assist in making the arrest of such 
a criminal. The fact that the criminal 
himself lost his life during an assault on 
the police officer is a consequence of his 
own making. It is a travesty upon law 
and order when a companion criminal, 
at large, on parole, can assume the char- 
acter of a star chamber prosecutor and 
threaten the heads of a. local govern- 
ment with reprisal against the people 
and property of the community unless 
his demands for punishment of a police 
officer, who was only performing his 
duty, are carried out by officials of the 
District government. 

I have reference to the recent incident 
involving one Clarence Brooker who was 
shot in the course of an assault upon the 
arresting officer. The record shows that 
Brooker had been arrested three times 
on charges of rape. He had been charged 
twice with misdemeanors, larceny and 
assault, had been charged with carrying 
a dangerous weapon, and there were sev- 
eral other misdemeanor charges which 
resulted in payment of fines. ° 

Brooker was sentenced February 17, 
1967 on the first rape charge, and for 
carrying a dangerous weapon. His sen- 
tence was 90-days in jail and was to be 
placed on probation for 2 years from the 
expiration of the sentence. He did not 
serve the 90 days. The disposition of the 
second rape charge is not indicated and 
the third charge was ignored by the 
grand jury in December 1966. 

In any event, Brooker was free on May 
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1, when a local store manager called the 
police to complain of Brooker’s threats 
and Pvt. William L. Rull of the police 
force reached the store in response to the 
call. Brooker assaulted the police officer 
when he attempted to make an arrest. 
A vigorous struggle ensued as Brooker 
endeavored to overpower Officer Rull, 
who was smaller in stature than his at- 
tacker. ` 

After being struck some 10 or 15 times 
and having exhausted all other means to 
maintain his arrest and in fear of his 
life, Officer Rull withdrew his revolver 
and ordered his assailant to desist and 
submit to arrest. A struggle for possession 
of the revolver followed. In course of, and 
as a result of the struggle, the service 
revolver was discharged twice and the as- 
sailant, Brooker, was hit by the second 
shot and collapsed to the ground about 
45 feet from the point of the struggle. 

During the course of this struggle, 
another police officer was alerted to pro- 
vide help at the scene of the struggle 
and died in a crash en route. Brooker 
was transported to District of Columbia 
General Hospital where he died shortly 
thereafter. The coroner’s jury absolved 
Private Rull of any misconduct in the 
course of his actions. 

Thereafter, a friend of Brooker’s, who 
was present at the incident, assumed 
leadership of a group whose purpose was 
the demanding of punishment of Private 
Rull. The leader of this group is one 
Rufus Mayfield who had been indicted 
on two previous occasions, was sentenced 
under the Federal Youth Corrections 
Act and who was paroled on May 7, 1966, 
to October 31, 1969. During the period 
of his parole, Mayfield has been charged 
with petty larcency, which was not 
prosecuted, fined for disorderly conduct, 
and again charged with disorderly con- 
duct with no final disposition noted in 
the record. 

Mayfield, as leader of his self-ap- 
pointed group, demanded that they be 
constituted as a jury or council to hold 
hearings and impose sentence on Private 
Rull. Audience was demanded with the 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia at which time Mayfield repeated his 
demands for acting in a prosecuting ca- 
pacity and insisted upon the dismissal or 
suspension of Private Rull from the 
police force in the interim. 

It appears from the record neither 
Brooker nor Mayfield should have been 
free in view of their probation and parole 
status, both of whom have violated the 
terms of their release. In the light of 
the records of these two criminals, dis- 
regard for law and law enforcement indi- 
cates an attitude of complete contempt 
for the laws of the District of Columbia, 
the Metropolitan Police, and the officials 
of the District of Columbia. 

Why any group, under leadership of a 
criminal, should be given any color of 
authority by local government officials 
to sit in judgment on a police officer 18 
beyond understanding. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ONE OF 
THE MOST UNWELL POPULATIONS 
IN THE NATION 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from New York [Mr. SCHEUER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post, in a front-page article 
on Sunday, May 7, reported a shocking 
finding. The District of Columbia leads 
the Nation in infant mortality, has the 
second highest gonorrhea rate of any 
American city, and is fifth in syphilis, 
and sixth in tuberculosis. In short, as 
the Post states— 

This city has the dubious distinction of 


harboring one of the most unwell populations 
in the Nation. 


All of us who work in-our Nation’s 
Capital cannot help but be aware that 
behind the smooth marble facade of the 
Federal Government there exists a popu- 
lation as depressed as any in the Nation. 
In delinquency, dropout, and crime rates, 
Washington ranks among the worst in 
the Nation. Its schoolchildren read far 
below grade level, and, as in all our 
major cities, fall further behind the older 
they get. It has serious housing problems, 
especially for low-income families. In 
short it has the same social and physical 
ills as our major cities, and clearly needs 
all the help we can give it. 

I bring this up, Mr. Speaker, because 
it relates specifically to the formula pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Minnesota 
in his amendment to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. Mr. Quie’s 
formula is based on average per capita 
income per child, on the theory that 
States with higher average-per-child in- 
comes will have less need for additional 
assistance. The problem is that this cor- 
relation is not accurate. The District of 
Columbia, Mr. Speaker, whose problems 
and needs we all know, has the highest 
per child income in the United States— 
$3,000 more than the top State, New 
York, And, as a result, under the Quie 
formula, Washington, D.C., could expect 
to receive in 1969 just half of what it 
would get under Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. In other words, in 
this particular instance, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act formula 
appears to get the money where it is most 
needed, and the Quie formula does not. 

And, if we examine the 50 States, as 
ranked in order of their average per child 
income, we find that, in fact, of the 17 
States which are above the national ay- 
erage 11 would receive more under the 
Quie formula than they do under Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, 
and that of the 17 States at the bottom 
of the list, 14 would get less under the 
Quie substitute than under Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. 

In sum, we find that the use of the av- 
erage per child income figure does not 
correlate with need, as exemplified by the 
case of the District of Columbia. And 
we learn, even if we were to accept this 
index as the best available, that the for- 
mula does not work the way Mr. QUIE 
intended, but that its effects are re- 
versed: the rich States get more and the 
poor States get less. 

I now request unanimous consent that 
the May 7, Washington Post article 
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headlined: “Health Statistics for District 
Tell Staggering Tale of Ghetto’s Effect,” 
by Stuart Auerbach be included in the 
Recorp at this point. 


HEALTH STATISTICS FOR DISTRICT TELL STAGGER- 
ING TALE OF GHETTO’S EFFECT 


(By Stuart Auerbach) 


Disease—and death—still stalk the drab 
streets of Washington's ghettos, despite the 

affluence of the city. 

This city has the dubious distinction of 
harboring one of the most unwell popula- 
tions in the Nations. 

Washington has the highest rate of infant 
mortality in the Nation. 

Washington has the second highest 
gonorrhea rate of any city in the Nation. 

Washington has the fifth highest infec- 
tious syphilis rate in the Nation. 

And it has the sixth highest tuberculosis 
rate in the United States. 

Testing in the 5-square-block area around 
Cardozo High School showed one of every 
four persons had a positive tuberculosis 
reaction. 

Throughout the city’s history, the Negro 
death rate has been higher than that of 
white persons. 

Last year’s statistics show that the average 
Negro in Washington lived five years less than 
the average white, 63.8 years compared with 
68.9. Nationally, the difference is seven years. 

The causes of the disparity, according to all 
health officials, are related to ghetto living— 
poverty among a high proportion of the city’s 
Negro population, 

Dr. Murray Grant, the city’s health direc- 
tor, estimates that one of every three Wash- 
ington residents cannot afford the basic 
medical care. 

The figures are most revealing among 
deaths of infants. 

Last year, 37 of every 1000 babies born to 
Washington mothers died before they 
reached the age of one. While the national 
infant mortality rate is dropping (it is now 
24.8), the rate in D.C. is increasing. 

D.C. Health officials say that because of 
ghetto conditions, free care and clinics are 
not enough. 

The rate of baby deaths is attributable 
both to the mothers’ health, and to environ- 
mental conditions. An unhealthy mother is 
likely to give birth to a sickly child, who 
then is likely to have trouble surviving. A 
baby born into a household that lacks enough 
food, heat, cleanliness and medical care is 
likely to become ill and die. 

Although there. are seven prenatal care 
clinics in the city, almost one of every three 
mothers who has a child at D.C. General 
Hospital has received no prenatal care. 

While the ghetto condition tends to create 
the environs that augment poor health, the 
olty's efforts to heal are fraught with a re- 
sistance of pride and by bureaucratic 
problems, 

At a recent conference on health problems, 
Dr. Alvin F. Poussaint, director of the Med- 
ical Committee for Human Rights, said: 

“In Northern ghettos, a black person has to 
suffer insult and indignities when visiting 
health facilities. Frequently he is treated 
rudely as if to say ‘we do not really want to 
be bothered.’” 

In years past, Washington Negroes tended 
to resist free, medical care because it tended 
to make them feel cheap, some historians 
have noted. 

Constance McLaughlin Green, in her new 
history of Washington’s Negro community, 
The Secret City, points out that police used 
to investigate health matters, along with 
other problems. This tended to create resist- 
ance, since police and the Negro community 
have been at odds to one degree or another 
for many years. 

Mrs. Green reports that at the end of the 
last century “Murder Bay,” the area now oc- 
cupied by the Commerce and Labor Depart- 
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ment Buildings, was, in effect, & cesspool of 
ill health. 

She quotes the then superintendent of po- 
lice as saying that, “Here crime, filth and 
poverty seem to vie with each other in a 
career of degradation and death. Whole fam- 
ilies . . are crowded into mere apologies for 
shanties. ...” 

In this period, the Negro death rate in the 
Nation's Capital was twice that of whites. 

Health officials say that ghetto conditions 
are far better now—but still do not compare 
with the generally healthful, more improved 
conditions enjoyed by most of the city’s 
whites and the more affluent Negroes. 

Although the average family income in 
Washington is almost $10,000 a year, 15. per 
cent of the citizens earn less than $3000 
annually. These 15 per cent comprise the 
real health problem. 

What is the city doing to improve the 
health of the 15 per cent? 

Dr. Grant, who has acknowledged that 
what the city is doing leaves much to be 
desired,” is counting on Medicaid to supply 
health care for about 100,000 residents who 
earn too much to take part in free programs 
but who still make too little to afford ade- 
quate medical care for themselves. 

Health. Department programs presently 
include: 

A detection and treatment program for 
venereal diseases at four special clinics, and 
an educational campaign to teach Washing- 
ton residents the symptoms of syphilis and 
gonorrhea. Free treatment is offered. 

The number of syphilis cases decreased 
last year, Dr. C. Wendall Freeman believes, 
because people who were to the 
disease received treatment even if they 
showed no signs of syphilis. This may have 
prevented some cases, he said. 

These people are found by tracing each 
“contact” of a known syphilis case. 

Twelve baby clinics to provide regular 
checkups. Children found to be ill are re- 
ferred elsewhere for treatment. Besides these, 
seven maternity and infant care clinics 
treat expectant mothers and new offspring. 
Three more maternity and infant clinics are 
planned, and construction has started on 
one. 

One stationary tuberculosis clinic. A sec- 
ond, mobile TB unit scours the city for new 
cases, 

Robert H. Conn, health education officer 
for the city, says that malnutrition, over- 
crowding and poor housing have contributed 
to the spread of TB here. He also feels that 
many cases were unknown until the District 
started an intensive case-finding program 
in 1963. 

To combat TB, the city is conducting a 
special preventive program in the 35-block 
Cardozo section where so much TB was 
found. 

Health authorities find the high rates of 
ill health in Washington all the more shock- 
ing since the means—new drugs and other 
cures—are now available, fairly inexpen- 
sively. When “Murder Bay” was in existence, 
the means to combat disease were scarce. 

Conn says that Washington’s bedrock poor 
often fail to take advantage of free health 
services, 

“They mean to get medical care but they 
never get around to it,” he says. “They are 
too concerned with housing, food and cloth- 
ing to worry about health.” 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND STATE 
DEPARTMENT EXPRESS CONCERN 
ABOUT FATE OF ANDREAS PAPAN- 
DREOU - 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BrapemMAs] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 


May 15, 1967 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr: Speaker, I am 
pleased to note in the column, “Watch on 
the Potomac,” by Robert G. Spivack, that 
President Johnson and the State Depart- 
ment have expressed the interest and 
concern of the U.S. Government about 
the fate of Andreas Papandreou. 


As I said on May 3, 1967, in the House 
of Representatives: 


I hope that the military officers now run- 
ning the Greek Government will be especially 
watchful of the dignity and safety of all po- 
litical prisoners, including former Premier 
George Papandreou, and his son, Andreas 
Papandreou, who has many friends in the 
United States and who is married to an 
American citizen. 


That the President of the United 
States should feel it necessary to express 
his personal concern about a. political 
prisoner in Greece is only one measure of 
how important it is that Greece returns 
to parliamentary and constitutional pro- 
cedures at the earliest possible time. 

The article by Mr. Spivack follows: 

L. B. J. AND PAPANDREOU'’s SON 
(By Robert G. Spivack) 

Andreas Papandreou is not a name well- 
known along the banks of the Pedernales 
River or, for that matter, in other parts of 
America, Nor are there enough Americans of 
Greek descent to swing a national election, 
or maybe even a single precinct. 

Nevertheless President Johnson who is, 
these days, accused of everything from 
genocide to butchery, has quietly intervened 
to try to save the life of this 48-year-old 
economist, son of the former Premier of 
Greece. He has been accused by the military 
junta which seized power in April of plot- 
ting to install a leftist, if not outright Com- 
munist, regime in Athens. If found guilty 
he could be executed or imprisoned for life. 

Whether the Communist threat in Greece 
is real, or fancied, is something I am not 
prepared to judge. But the burden of proof, 
not yet forthcoming, is on the military 
junta, In any event if a free and honest elec- 
tion were held and the Communists won 
the results should be accepted. This has not 
happened yet in Europe, or Asia. But it’s al- 
ways a possibility. a 

The Papandreou case has, at least, a dou- 
bie meaning. 

For the rest of the world, the American 
government’s attitude towards the Rightist 
coup is a test of whether we mean it when 
we say we are determined that every nation 
shall have a right to determine its own des. 
tiny, by free elections. 

Since Greece is the cradle of democracy 
we could hardly be expected to export democ- 
racy to Athens. But it is possible to remind 
the Greeks what this world-wide struggle 
between democracy and totalitarianism is 
all about. There are many ways to exert U.S. 
pressure. President Johnson has chosen the 
most subtle yet possibly the most effective 
way of letting our views be known. 

In response to pleas from hundreds of U.S. 
professors of economics and others, The 
White House has informed Prof. J. Kenneth 
Galbraith that the State Department is ex- 
pressing interest and concern about Mr. 


Papandreou’s fate. There are signs that the 


Greek military leaders are getting the point 
and the life of the ex-Premier's son may be 
saved. 

But the President’s act may have an effect 
at home that would also be salutary. It may 
help restore some sense of balance in those 
parts of the American academic community 
that seem afflicted by hysteria and other 
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forms of emotional instability, an outgrowth 
of their frustrations over their inability to 
influence the course of American action in 
the Vietnam war. 

When prominent academicians, without 
producing a single shred of evidence, accuse 
their own government of indiscriminate and 
purposeful killing of civilians they not only 
reduce their influence in Washington. Ques- 
tions are bound to come up about their own 
credibility. 

It’s quite possible to have different views 
over the war but to misrepresent the Presi- 
dent’s motives, as many have done, does not 
so much involve patriotism as it raises ques- 
tions about their objectivity and ability to 
appraise facts, or even state them accurately. 

For some time the President's friends have 
pondered how to correct these distortions 
of LBJ, as a President and a person. It’s pos- 
sible to reply in kind, a sort of verbal assault. 
They can be ridiculed, or scorned. 

But such tactics are not likely to restore 
rational debate. Usually they just harden at- 
titudes on both sides. 

On the other hand, by doing what he has 
done in the Papandreou case the President is 
demonstrating that while others may talk, 
he acts. 

In the last analysis it is the results, not the 
rhetoric, that counts, If Papandreou is saved 
the man from the Pedernales may persuade 
many professors to have second thoughts 
about him, even to wonder if they may have 
been wrong. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
THE NATION SPEAK OUT AGAINST 
QUIE SUBSTITUTE 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of this House is aware of the 
many difficulties confronted by the 
school superintendents of the cities of 
our country, both the great urban areas 
and the medium-sized cities, in obtain- 
ing enough financial support to provide 
adequate educational opportunities for 
the children in their schools. 

For this reason and also because the 
superintendents are the ones who must 
live with the pressing needs of education 
at the local, grassroots level, I think it 
highly significant that so many school 
superintendents in the cities of our coun- 
try are speaking out in strong opposition 
to the Quie substitute and in favor of 
H.R. 7819, the bill reported by the House 
Education and Labor Committee to ex- 
tend the historic Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965. 

Mr. Speaker, I refer particularly to 
such statements as these from the super- 
intendents of New York City, San Diego, 
Pittsburgh, Memphis and Dayton regis- 
tering their opposition to the Quie sub- 
stitute. 

From all parts of the country, east, 
west, north, south—in New York State, 
California, Pennsylvania, Tennessee 
and Ohio—the people who know school 
problems best, the school superintend- 
ents, are speaking in favor of continuing 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, which has helped them meet 
the demands for better education in their 
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cities. They rightly note that the Quie 
substitute would gravely imperil the 
school programs of their communities. 
Mr. Speaker, I include these state- 
ments at this point in the Recorp: 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS SPEAK OUT AGAINST 
THE QUIE SUBSTITUTE 


Dr. Bernard E. Donovan, Superintendent 
of New York City April 26, 1967. While the 
superintendents of the great cities believe 
that general aid should be a long range ob- 
jective of federal financing of education we 
also believe that the categorical aids now 
functioning and now considered for exten- 
sion are critically needed for the unique 
problems of the large cities. These cate- 
gorical aids have been devised to probe the 
critical problems surrounding the education 
of the disadvantaged in the large cities of 
the country. The cities have mounted im- 
portant and needed programs on the basis 
of these aids and they need to continue these 
categorically, lest the entire forward move- 
ment for the improvement of disadvantaged 
pupils be endangered. General aid must be 
of massive proportion, and must be over and 
above the categorical aids which are directly 
aimed at the social problems of the nation, 
It would be most unfortunate if the strides 
that the large cities have made for minority 
group children and for other children in 
disadvantaged areas would be jeopardized by 
the removal of categorical aid in the full 
authorized amounts. Any consideration of 
general aid must also contain the mechanics 
of recognizing the financial needs of the 
large cities which have not been recognized 
adequately under state formulas of aid. 

“Administratively, these changes [under 
the Quie bill] would throw the present fed- 
eral assistance programs into chaos. It would 
change all the current rules and upset pat- 
terns of successful innovation and service 
begun in the past two years. 

“The question of the church-state issue 
has not been resolved in the substitute pro- 
posal and would vary from state to state 
depending on each state’s constitutional and 
statutory provisions. State Departments of 
Education might not be ready or equipped 
to handle this new departure. 

“The distribution formula for these sub- 
stitute proposals needs to be studied care- 
fully in terms of allocations to states. There 
appears to be no guarantee in the substitute 
proposal that the educationally deprived will 
be served or that the handicapped will be 
aided or that the cities will not suffer from 
discrimination in the distribution of funds. 

“Our basic concern is that the authoriza- 
tions in the [Quie] substitute proposal are 
too small to cover a general aid to educa- 
tion program. The level of authorizations 
would mean substantial reductions in the 
amount of federal assistance going to the 
great cities.” 

Dr. Ralph Dailard, Superintendent of San 
Diego City Schools, April 26, 1967. The major 
titles of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act should be continued and fully 
funded. This act is directed to the solution 
of definite and urgent educational problems. 
Diversion of the funds for existing bills at 
present authorization levels to any form of 
general aid would leave critical problems un- 
solved and would result in only a minor level 
of general program improvement.” 

Dr. Sidney P. Marland, Jr., Superintendent 
of Public Schools, Pittsburgh, May 1, 1967. 
“The proposed changes in the distribution of 
Federal funds for elementary and secondary 
education would critically damage big city 
Federal programs in education. Barely started 
over the past 18 months, categorical pro- 
grams aimed squarely at the children of 
poverty have brought a beginning of hope 
to the poor and the minorities heavily pop- 
ulating the cities. The suggested partial re- 
moval of categorical restraints, and reversion 
of control and procedure to State authorities 
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would defeat any chance of inner-city re- 
covery, or of significant help for rural pov- 
erty. State systems of fund distribution his- 
torically and quite universally discriminate 
against cities. Notwithstanding the desira- 
bility of long term goals or general aid, the 
present level of funding, even at full authori- 
zation, is insufficient to meet the essential 
costs of categorical compensatory education, 
as per Title I. Any effort toward general aid 
should be in addition to, repeat in addition 
to, the present categorical support, not in- 
stead of. When Federal funds are available 
at some future date in quantities sufficient 
to justify non-categorical distribution, over 
and above present categorical needs, we 
would strongly encourage such aid. 

“Urge you to give strong support to pres- 
ent ESEA program, funding Title I at full 
authorization, and spurn blandishments 
that speak seductively of general aid that 
indeed is not general aid, but a thin layering 
of token monies to be so widely diffused as 
to have little significance in American edu- 
cation. State formulas for distribution vary 
so widely as to give no assurance that funds 
would be used where needed, or for innova- 
tion in increased services. Absorption of Fed- 
eral funds by States to meet present man- 
dated State support programs has occurred 
in the past and could recur. General aid and 
present level of funding would simply result 
in higher expenditures for the status quo.” 

Dr. E. O. Stimbert, Superintendent of 
Schools, Memphis, Tenn., May 5, 1967. The 
purpose of this letter is to enlist your support 
to assure the passage of the extension of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
as proposed in H.R, 7819. 

“As you know, the substitute proposals 
contained in H.R. 8983 fall far short of the 
qualitative assurances provided in H.R. 7819. 
The authorizations to Southern and border 
states would be reduced by $373 million in 
FY 1969. Some of the states with the largest 
concentrations of disadvantaged children 
would lose authorized funds in FY 1969. 
Commissioner Warf's “Annual Evaluation 
Report” on Title I—1965-1966 identifies 243,- 
736 disadvantaged children in the State of 
Tennessee who qualify for special educa- 
tional services. Approximately 8.5 percent 
(20,799) of these children reside in the dis- 
trict of the Memphis City Schools. We would 
not like to see a reduction in federal dollars 
received and expended to upgrade educa- 
tional programs for these children. Under 
H.R. 8983 only 50 percent of funds for the 
educationally deprived would be authorized 
while H.R. 7819 would authorize more than 
80 percent for these children. 

“School districts with high concentrations 
of children from poor families have received 
their greatest direct financial support under 
ESEA. Substitute proposals will do major 
harm to these districts. 

“We need your personal support and that 
of your colleagues on this vital issue.” 

Dr. Robert B. French, Superintendent of 
Schools, Dayton, Ohio, May 8, 1967. “Urgent 
you support Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, as proposed in H.R. 7819. Pro- 
posed amendments we think will create end- 
less confusion.” 


INDUSTRY, LABOR, HOMEOWNERS 
BACK HOME-REPAIR TAX DEDUC- 
TIONS 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Casey] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I know of no 
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bill before this Congress that can do 
more than H.R. 358 to boost the economy, 
create jobs, help beautify our Nation, pre- 
vent slums, increase the tax revenue of 
local government—and yet, bring much 
needed tax relief to the overburdened 
home- and rent-property owner, 

As the author of this bill, I am deeply 
gratified at the great support building 
for it across the country, for I am con- 
vinced it is needed, necessary and the 
right approach for Congress to take to a 
serious problem. 

Briefly, the terms of my bill would pro- 
vide for a $750 income tax deduction for 
the repair or improvement of the tax- 
payer’s home, or for rapid amortization 
over 60 months for such improvements 
to rent property. 

As my colleagues know, providing such 
tax benefits is not a new idea. 

We recently passed legislation to rein- 
stitute the 7-percent investment tax 
credit to spur the lagging economy. We 
have before us legislation to provide tax 
credits, or deductions, to those with de- 
pendents in college. There is legislation 
pending to do the same for costs of em- 
ployee moving expenses, pollution control 
programs, job training programs, tuition 
fees, books and supplies, or for expenses 
of teachers seeking advanced degrees, to 
name but a few. 

Surely, the low man on the tax totem 
pole, the overburdened homeowner, de- 
serves equal consideration. His home and 
property are taxed to support the city, 
county, and State government, special 
districts for hospitals, flood control, navi- 
gation, or other purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, is there any wonder that 
the homeowner postpones, as long as pos- 
sible, vital and needed repairs and re- 
furbishing of his dwelling? Is there any 
wonder that rent-property owners will 
forgo needed repair and upkeep until 
threatened by health authorities? 

The need for action is obvious and im- 
mediate. 

In 1960, the home-repair market saw 
$13.1 billion poured into our economy 
for alterations, repair, maintenance, and 
replacement, Five years later, this mar- 
ket had dropped to $11.4 billion. 

We are faced with growing unemploy- 
ment of unskilled and semiskilled 
workers. 

We spend billions for job retraining, 
manpower development, or make-work 
programs. 

We spend billions more for slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal, yet give no 
incentive toward prevention of urban 
blight. 

We decry the ugliness of our country- 
side and our cities, and give our people no 
incentive to beautify their home. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, this Congress can 
do better than that. 

Here, in this land of plenty, where 
homeownership is the goal so nobly as- 
sisted by many Federal programs, there 
are 11 million dwellings classed as blight- 
ed or substandard. Obviously, we must 
have a better answer than wait until 
these homes become slums, then level 
them with a bulldozer. 

There are some, of course, who feel 
enactment of H.R. 358 would cost the 
Federal Government heavily in revenue. 
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I dispute this contention. In my judg- 
ment, it would generate new revenue, 
through increased markets, new jobs, a 
reduction in slum clearance costs, urban 
renewal costs, and manpower retraining 
programs. In addition, it would bring in 
increased revenue to local government as 
blighted areas are refurbished, through 
increased sales tax revenue, or local 
revenue producing permit fees and taxes. 

Much has been said and written about 
the ugliness with which our country 
abounds, and great programs to plant 
trees and flowers, or remove unsightly 
billboards, have been implemented. 

But let me say that all the flowers in 
creation will not hide the ugliness of an 
unpainted home, nor take the chill from 
the 7 million homes in our country that 
lack a private toilet, bath, or running 
water. 

Surely, Mr. Speaker, this Congress can 
do better than that. And I am not alone 
in believing that H.R. 358 can provide 
the answer to a multitude of problems 
facing us. 

Among the groups actively supporting 
my bill, are: 

National Association of Homebuilders. 

Plumbing, Heating, and Cooling Con- 
tractors. 

National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation. 

Painting and Decorating Contractors 
of America. 

Paint and Wallpaper Association of 
America. 

Southern Paint and Wallcoverings As- 
sociation. 

Building and Construction Trades 
Council AFL-CIO. 

Brotherhood of Painters. 

National Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer 
Association. 

National Lumber and Building Mate- 
rial Dealers Association. 

Tile Contractors Association. 

National Forest Products Association. 

Contracting Plasterers and Latherers 
International Association. 

National Bureau for Lathing and Plas- 
tering. 


Structural Clay Products Institute. 
Bricklayers and Plasterers Interna- 
tional Union. 


These are but a few, Mr. Speaker, who 
believe that H.R. 358 merits enactment, 
and who are working to insure its pas- 
sage in this Congress. I urge my col- 
leagues to join with us, and respectfully 
call to their attention the accompanying 
articles from the American Paint Jour- 
nal, and the Decorating Retailer: 


BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECO- 
RATORS, AND PAPERHANGERS OF 
America, AFL-CIO, 

Washington, D.C., May 11, 1967. 
Hon. Bos CASEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dax CONGRESSMAN CaSEY: Please be as- 
sured of my full support of your Bill, H.R. 
358 and the support of the 205,000 members 
of our International Union. 

In connection with our active support of 
H.R. 358 our International Union is asso- 
ciated with such company as the Painters 
and Decorators Contracting Association of 
America and the National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association. 

Please be assured that everything possible 
will be accorded this important legislation 
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and when the Bill is considered, upon your 
advice, a representative of our Brotherhood 
will testify before the Committee in full sup- 
port of the Bill. 

By the way, Congressman Casey, it is my 
view that the passage of this Bill will do more 
to beautify the nation and stabilize the con- 
dition of residential property than any effort 
thus far made under the so-called Highway 
Beautification Program. 

Thank you for your demonstrated states- 
manship on this important legislative mat- 
ter and with best wishes, I remain 

Very truly yours, 
S. FRANK RAFTERY, 
General President. 


[From the American Paint Journal, Feb. 27, 
1967 


GET BEHIND H.R. 358 


Something is developing in Washington 
which merits the attention of everyone con- 
cerned with trade sales coatings. Congress- 
man Robert Casey is seeking support for a 
bill (H.R. 358) which would provide tax de- 
ductions for home improvements. Typically, 
the National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Association is in there pitching with its sup- 
port, and recently provided a meeting place 
for Congressman Casey and various other 
interested parties to get plans moving. 

There is a groundswell of support for the 
proposed measure on the professional asso- 
ciation level, as evidenced by the representa- 
tion at that recent meeting in Washington. 
In addition to several key staff members of 
the NPVLA, there were contingents from 
groups representing the plasterers and lath- 
ers union, lumber and building materials 
dealers, paint and wallcovering dealers, 
building and construction trade union, elec- 
trical contractors, plumbing, heating and 
cooling contractors, home builders and 
others. All of these parties would stand to 
benefit from such legislation, by way of in- 
creased home improvement work. But it is 
noteworthy that the NPVLA provided the 
meeting ground and the leadership behind 
Congressman Oasey's drive for support of 
H. R. 358. 

The groups which met will urge support 
through communications with their mem- 
bers. In addition, they will ask for the sup- 
port of their various legislators. A special 
task force was appointed to draft proposals 
and arguments in favor of H.R. 358. In other 
words, the wheels are in motion, 

Soon the ball will be in the hands of asso- 
ciation members. They must produce a re- 
sounding echo of support for the bill and 
rally the support of homeowners. Trade sales 
manufacturers should begin planning now 
to assist in the grass roots education pro- 
gram that must follow if that support is to 
materialize. Surely homeowners would wel- 
come such tax relief for improvements. In 
some areas they already bear too heavy a tax 
burden. And in helping to deliver such a 
benefit to them, trade sales paint makers will 
realize a handsome sales jump. So get behind 
H. R. 358! 


WASHINGTON SCOPE 


New interest is developing behind H.R. 358, 
which would allow taxpayers up to $750 per 
year in tax deductions for repairs or improve- 
ments made upon their residences. 

The bill, a creation of Rep. Bob Casey (D- 
Tex.), long has languished in the House Ways 
and Means Committee because of strong op- 
position from the Treasury Department and 
Bureau of the Budget. The Casey bill cuts 
across the entire Treasury concept of no tax 
exemptions for personal living expenses. 

Even so, the bill’s backers now see some 
rays of hope for H.R. 358. One comes from 
the Johnson Administration's shifting view- 
point on housing. In the past, all emphasis 
was on new housing. Now housing experts 
are recognizing that there are many millions 
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of older homes that can be renovated or 
restored more cheaply and without the social 
problems that new housing often creates. 

Another ray comes from LBJ’s consuming 
desire to chan up the mess in our cities. 
H.R. 358 would provide people with real in- 
centive to fix up substandard homes, of 
which the 1960 Census listed over 10 million 
in the U.S. 

Finally—as the “new economists” have 
proved in other cases—such legislation, in- 
stead of being a drain on the treasury, prob- 
ably would bring in more national and local 
tax monies in the long run through the 
increased business it would create and the 
added value it would give homes. 

So, a major grassroots campaign for H.R. 
358 may be inithe:making soon. 

JOSEPH S. MILLER, 
Special Consultant to 
PA and Decorating Retailer. 


VICE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS TO THE 
TEXAS LEGISLATURE 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Casey] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 


include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, on April 
24 and 25, our distinguished Vice Presi- 
dent Husert H. Humpxrey honored the 
State of Texas by a visit and while there 
addressed a joint session of our Texas 
Legislature. 

Because his words of wisdom there had 
such a profound impact, and because I 
believe his message is of such interest to 
my colleagues and to all Americans, I 
have unanimous consent to have his 
speech reprinted at this point: 

REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY, TEXAS STATE LEGISLATURE, AUSTIN, 
‘Tex., APRIL 24, 1967 
‘This is a very rare experience for me—to 

be able to stand here and look out over all 
these fine Texas faces. Of course, I have had 
considerable practice looking into Texas 
faces—sometimes, I get the feeling that who- 
ever wrote “The Eyes of Texas“ had me in 
mind. But what makes this experience so 
rare is that, this time, I am doing the talk- 
ing. 

And I don’t mind telling you: You may 
be in for it. 

But you don’t need to worry. The point 
has already been made. One of your fellow 
Texans reminded me this morning that Aus- 
tin was once the home of William Sidney 
Porter who wrote the O. Henry stories— 
and he observed that O. Henry and I had 
much in common: O. Henry stories always 
have surprise endings and in my speeches, 
the end is always a surprise, too. 

I am happy to be in Texas once again. As 
you realize, one of the duties of a Vice 
President is to visit the capitals of our 
friendly allies. Believe me, we are very grate- 
ful in Washington to have Texas on our 
side—that is, whenever you are. 

Iam pleased today to bring to the members 
of the Legislature warm personal greetings 
from the President of the United States. He 
is on a sad mission today to pay the last re- 
spects of our nation to one of the great 
statesmen in the postwar world—a man who 
visited Austin six years ago this month— 
former Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of Ger- 
many. I know you join with me in grieving 
the death and saluting the life of this stal- 
wart of freedom. 

The President and the First Lady—what a 
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wonderful image she has throughout this 
land—asked me to check on Luci while 1 
was here. She’s fine but her Secret Service 
men are getting circles under their eyes, 
staying up late to study Dr. Spock. It won't 
be much longer before Pat Nugent and I will 
have more in common than just our youth— 
we'll both be No. 2. 

The President also asked me if I would 
stop by HEW and pick up this week’s grants 
for Texas, so I could deliver them to Gov- 
ernor Connally. I did stop there, John, but 
the grants weren’t ready—HEW was still 
tying around them. You can expect them in 
the mail—sometime during the next few 
months. 

Seriously, it is a privilege—a personally 
moving privilege—to come to this historic 
chamber. Here, when this century was young, 
there began the public service of two of the 
great public men of our Republic: One was 
the wise and strong leader who served so 
faithfully his country and his party as 
Speaker of the House in Congress and went 
on to serve faithfully a great American 
President in the office I am now privileged 
to hold—John Nance Garner. 

The other, of course, was the uncommon 
American who presided over this Texas House 
as Speaker and went on to preside longer 
than any other American as Speaker of the 
House in Washington, a man whose influence 
for good still radiates over the conduct of 
our nation’s affairs—Mr. Sam Rayburn, 

You who serve here where these great men 
both served are inheritors of a proud legacy 
of public leadership and selfless devotion to 
the public good. 

On occasion, I have heard some Texans of 
my acquaintance express regret—quietly and 
with restraint, of course—at how difficult it 
is for anyone from your state to achieve posi- 
tions of influence at the national level. Cer- 
tainly, I am sympathetic. Why, ever since 
Woodrow Wilson had three Texans in his 
Cabinet, Texas has been held down. Since 
1930, you have had only two Attorneys Gen- 
eral, only two Speakers of the national Con- 
gress, only two Vice Presidents. Only two 
men born in Texas have been elected Presi- 
dent in all that time. Why, right now in 
Congress, Texans are only chairman of the 
Appropriations, Agriculture, Banking and 
Currency, Veterans Affairs and Administra- 
tion Committees of the House, 

Far be it from me to take away anything 
from Texas—certainly not while I am in this 
job. But I'll tell you, with a record like that, 
I wish some of those people, whoever they 
are, that are holding Texas down would get 
it in for Minnesota, too. 

In the long course of history, this month 
of April has often been—as the poet once 
put it—the cruelest month, With nature at 
her loveliest, man has often chosen this sea- 
son to show his ugliest. 

Fifty years ago, our nation was brought 
into the conflict of the first World War. 
There have been other anxious Aprils for us 
and for the world since. But I am thinking 
now of April, 1941, when a young Congress- 
man from Texas came to speak before this 
legislature. 

Here in these chambers—not as a mem- 
ber, but as a boy—that young Congressman 
had first learned the legislative processes 
sitting by the desk of his father. Only four 
years before, he had followed his father into 
public service—elected to represent his dis- 
trict in the Congress. For those four years 
he had worked. He had warred against 
poverty. He had led the effort to harness 
the Colorado and to place the poles and 
string the wires that would light the dark- 
ness in the homes of these Texas hills. 

But on that April day—San Jacinto Day of 
1941—he came home with another message. 
Standing here, as the clouds of war darkened 
over Europe and gathered over the Pacific, 
that young Congressman told his Legisla- 
ture: “It is later than we think.” 
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It was, indeed, far, far later than many 
Americans would permit themselves to be- 
lieve. I need not recite the tragic events that 
were so soon to come—nor need I remind 
you that the young Congressman was Lyn- 
don Johnson. 

In recounting this, I do not come to repeat 
now those words Lyndon Johnson spoke 
then—for the message of this moment of 
ours is not the same as it was then for 
Americans. 

The world of 1967 is not the same as the 
world of 1941. 

And that is precisely the point I believe 
needs to be far better understood: both by 
our Own people and by others in the world. 

Twenty-six years ago... fifty and one 
hundred years ago—and back through his- 
tory—peace has always had its enemies. But 
never has peace had its lasting protectors and 
defenders—never, until now in these postwar 
years. 

The second World War brought home to all 
mankind—if not to all their leaders—the in- 
escapable fact that we could not again pay 
the price of major war. It brought home the 
lesson that we could—and must—be always 
ready to pay the price for peace. 

On the foundation of that decision, a new 
world has come into being—a world of new 
values, new relations, new aspiration. It is a 
world that renders obsolete the old dogmas 
of world dominion by the use of force. 

In Vietnam now, the struggle is essentially 
a struggle not between two doctrines, not 
between two cultures, not at all between 
East and West but, rather, a struggle between 
these old values and new. 

And I say that it is the new world a- 
making—the new world with which this na- 
tion stands—that will prevail. 

We have in our land many problems to be 
faced but I have heard President Johnson 
say, Over and over, that for all the problems 
that beset his office, he would rather face 
those which come to him than those which 
come to any other leader of any other gov- 
ernment on earth, 

I think sometimes this is the perspective 
in which we should think of the prospects 
and choices facing the men who have chosen 
to wage aggression in Vietnam. 

In the design of their aggression, they have 
followed the traditional precepts of their 
dogma. They have followed a design which 
in the past seemed to be a formula for 
success, But they should—and must—recog- 
nize that times have changed. 

Their war of so-called national liberation 
against South Vietnam has not spread as 
their dogma tells them it should. 

The peoples and the leaders of Asia are 
not turning toward that doctrine nor are 
they bowing before it. 

At the Manila Conference a few months 
past, the leaders of a new Asia chose con- 
fidently and courageously to cast their lot 
with the free world of the future. 

And at Punta del Este, just two weeks ago, 
there was again that same kind of choosing— 
that same kind of confidence—manifested by 
the Republics of this hemisphere. 

I believe this message should now be clear 
to those who would follow the old patterns: 
It is later than they think. 

In barely the span of a generation, a new 
world has been brought to being and we 
ourselves, in America, need to understand 
this better than we do. 

In this world of the 1960's, unlike the 
world before, all but a fraction of human- 
kind govern themselves for the first time. 

In these 1960’s, unlike the world before, 
men and nations are meeting together, plan- 
ning together, working together on peaceful 
pursuits for the betterment of life on all 
this earth. 

Never before in all years man has lived on 
this earth has there been such a great com- 
mitment of resources to education, to agri- 
culture, to the feeding of the hungry and 
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the housing of the poor, to the creation of 
useful employment and to the elimination 
of debilitating disease. And we mean to do 
more. 

Yes, my fellow countrymen, this is a new 
world—and it is in being in very large meas- 
ure because one nation, built by the blood 
of many diverse streams of man, has com- 

“mitted its strength to the role no nation 
ever before undertook: The role of seeking 
peace for mankind. 

That nation is your nation—the United 
States of America. 

And you can be proud today—prouder 
than ever before—to be Americans. 

This is a point I want to make today. 

The role America is occupying in the 
world today is a role destined for it inevita- 
bly by the very composition of our popu- 
lace. For more than 100 years, there came 
to these shores men and women who were 
willing to sacrifice hearthside, family, herit- 
age and possessions in search of peace. 

Here in central Texas—as much as any 
place in America—you received those great 
waves of settlers from Germany and Poland 
and Czechoslovakia and Sweden—from Leb- 
anon and Greece and Italy—from all the 
lands of the Old World. Whatever their 
origins, they shared in common a hatred of 
war and a love of peace. And those beliefs 
have become a part of the heart of America 
—and of the policies the American govern- 
ment has pursued under all our leaders. 

There is no greater American commitment 
than the commitment to peace. 

The strength of America is committed 
firmly in Vietnam to protect the peace and 
to prevent the success of aggression. 

I have been known, through my public 
life, as a liberal. 

I believe with all the fervor of my heart 
and life, that it would be a betrayal of Amer- 
ican liberalism for America itself to betray 
the hopes and confidences our strength has 
kindled among the peoples of the poverty- 
stricken, emerging two-thirds of this world. 

The impulse that has propelled this nation 
toward greatness is that generous impulse 
of responsible and compassionate liberalism 
that marked the service of the young Con- 
gressman who spoke here twenty-six years 
ago. 

Yes, we have at home great moral respon- 
sibilities to fight for equal opportunity for 
all (as you are fighting for equal opportu- 
nity for Negro Americans and Mexican 
Americans) ... to break the shackles of 
poverty . . . to combat crime and steady the 
even scales of justice. 

But what would be the morality of a na- 
tion which devoted its riches only to itself, 
or regarded freedom in one part of the world 
as less precious than in another? 

The world today is not the same as a gen- 
eration ago. Nor is this the same America. 

Our challenges, as well as our opportuni- 
ties, are of a new order of magnitude... 
a new order of complexity... above all, a 
new order of promise. 

In our public affairs, we must respond with 
originality. The old rhetoric, the old slogans, 
the old vocabularies of the past do not serve 
us now. 

We can and we must lay aside the rhetoric 
of division—of workman against manage- 
ment, of labor against capital and capital 
against farmer, of haves and have-nots, of 
races and religions and regions. These divi- 
sions, kept alive within our politics, do not 
serve this society in which we see these 
divisions fading every day. 

The great tradition of the public men of 
this great state—the tradition of the Garners 
and the Rayburns and the Lyndon John- 
sons—is a tradition of channeling diversity 
into progress. 

Texas—part East, part West, part North, 
part South, rich in the past and richer in the 
future—occupies a role unique in our nation. 

It is your opportunity as Texans to lead, 
by your example, toward the creative and 
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constructive relationship with the national 
government that will give America the 
strength she shall need for the tasks ahead 
in the last third of this century. 

Thirty years ago, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, with John Garner at his side, turned 
this nation toward a new course of hope 
and opportunity for all its citizens. 

We have moved forward on that course. 
And we are succeeding. 

Now, we face an even greater task. 

Wherever we serve—courthouse, statehouse 
or White House—we who serve the American 
people know today that we do not serve this 
land alone. 

For now, as when our Republic began, the 
cause of America is, as Tom Paine put it, 
the cause of all mankind. 

Where peace has its enemies, we shall meet 
them and we shall prevail. 

Where hope flowers among men, we shall 
shelter it and tend it and encourage it to 
grow so that mankind shall stand to his full 
height and know the dignity and the freedom 
intended for him by his Maker. 


FLORIDA SENATE REQUESTS CON- 
GRESSIONAL HEARINGS ON COM- 
MUNISM IN CUBA 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FasceLL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the sen- 
ate of the State of Florida has just 
adopted a Resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to make a 
public investigation into the apparent ex- 
istence of a Soviet-dominated Commu- 
nist regime in the Republic of Cuba. This 
is a matter which is under continuing in- 
vestigation by the Department of De- 
fense, the State Department, and appro- 
priate congressional committees. It is a 
subject which merits the prompt inves- 
tigation requested by Senator Dick Stone, 
its sponsor. 

Senator Stone is an outstanding, able, 
young man and State senator from Dade 
County which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. I have advised him today that this 
resolution has been called to the atten- 
tion of the Congress and that the inves- 
tigation requested is being undertaken 
by the Subcommittee on Inter-American 
Affairs of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the U.S. House of Representatives, as 
part of the current investigation on com- 
munism in Latin America. 

Senator Stone’s resolution adopted by 
the Senate of Florida on May 11, 1967, 
as Senate Resolution No. 967, is as fol- 
lows: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 978 
A resolution requesting the congress of the 

United States to make a public investiga- 

tion into the apparent existence of a So- 

viet-dominated Communist regime in the 

Republic of Cuba 

Be It Resolved by the Senate of the State 
of Florida, That the congress of the United 
States be and it is hereby requested to in- 
struct its appropriate committees to hold 
hearings and to conduct a public investiga- 
tion into the apparent existence of a Soviet- 
dominated Communist regime in the Re- 
public of Cuba, located only ninety miles 
from the coast of Florida. 

Be it further resolved that the congress of 
the United States recognize the fact that 
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Florida, over many miles of its coastline, is 
geographically close to this menace; that 
into the state of Florida have poured many 
thousands of refugees escaping from Com- 
munist domination in Cuba and for whom 
this state has furnished a haven and much 
money for their support; that there is every 
indication that Cuba is attempting now to 
export the Soviet revolution into other 
neighboring areas as well as into the United 
States through the state of Florida, some- 
thing which our national administration has 
promised never would be tolerated; that this 
state and its people, along with every other 
area in this country, have a right to know 
what the federal administration is doing dip- 
lomatically, economically and from a mili- 
tary standpoint at this moment to counter- 
act Communist domination of Florida's 
neighbor and the attempted spread of Soviet 
influence; and what plans, if any, the na- 
tional administration has to expunge this 
menace and liberate our nearest foreign 
neighbor. 

Be it further resolved that the congress of 
the United States be urgently requested to 
take tangible steps toward reviving and im- 
plementing the Monroe Doctrine as the 
United States understood this doctrine ap- 
plied prior to the time when Cuba was sur- 
rendered to the Soviet regime. 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
senate resolution be dispatched to the presi- 
dent of the United States, to the president 
of the United States senate, to the speaker 
of the United States house of representatives 
and to each member of the Florida delega- 
tion to the United States congress. 


GENE MILLER WINS PULITZER 
PRIZE 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FasckLL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, members 
of the press are too frequently maligned 
and criticized for doing their job. I am 
delighted to be able to report to you that 
one newsman has been awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for doing his. I refer to Mr. 
Gene Miller of the Miami Herald who, 
as a result of his investigative ability and 
sheer tenacity over a period of 3 years, 
was able to convince authorities that two 
persons convicted of muider were, in fact, 
innocent. 

His efforts in behalf of Joseph Shea 
in Florida and Mary Katherin Hampton 
in Louisiana are well known to South 
Floridians. 

No one believed that Joseph Shea was 
innocent, but Gene Miller was convinced 
that he was not a murderer. He man- 
aged to talk some other people into go- 
ing along with him—if skeptically—and 
his news articles over the years culmi- 
nated in the retrial and ultimate release 
of Shea. The situation was the same in 
the case of Mary Hampton. 

Such a determined interest in the cause 
of justice and the “little man” deserves 
the Pulitzer Prize and all that goes with 
it. The following editorial from the Mi- 
ami Herald expresses its thoughts on the 
award-winning reporter: 

JOURNALISM AT Irs BEST 

They don’t have to give prizes to people 
like Gene Miller of The Herald. He gets more 
than enough satisfaction and fun out of his 
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job as a newspaperman, Matter of fact, he's 
always startling other people in our news- 
room with his exuberance over some story he 
has latched onto, 

But the people who hand out Pulitzer 
Prizes didn't know about all that and they 
went ahead and gave him journalism’s high- 
est honor. 

Though many people envy Gene Miller for 
the sheer enjoyment he gets out of his job, 
there is nobody to deny that the Pulitzer 
Prize for investigative reporting and initia- 
tive went to the right man this year. 

It was hard work those three years of dig- 
ging for the facts behind the murder convic- 
tions of two people who were not guilty. 

Society had put Joseph Shea and Mary 
Katherin Hampton in prison for crimes that 
Gene Miller was convinced they could not 
have committed. 

Society told this newspaperman that he 
was wrong and to forget it. 

But Joseph Shea and Mary Hampton are 
free today because of Gene Miller’s dedication 
to truth and his skill at discovering it. For 
society there is the task of sweeping away 
the messy traces of justice that was corrupted 
by human frailty and error. 

The day Joseph Shea walked out of the 
Dade County Courthouse The Herald pro- 
claimed its pride in Gene Miller for brilliant 
and tireless investigation. We called it re- 
sponsible journalism at its best and we re- 
peated the phrase 10 months later when the 
gates of Louisiana State Penitentiary swung 
open for Mary Hampton. 

We would now like to congratulate the 
Pulitzer Prize jury for recognition of a man 
who makes us all at The Herald stand taller 
today. 


RADIATION STANDARDS FOR 
URANIUM MINING 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Epwarps] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to speak for a mo- 
ment in support of Secretary of Labor 
Wirtz’ radiation standards for uranium 
mining. 

The cumulative evidence, which shows 
that the incidence of fatal lung cancer 
among uranium miners is seven times 
that for the public as a whole, is reason 
enough for the establishment of such 
standards. 

It is true that many men in the pursuit 
of their work face danger and death 
daily. And uranium miners, even with 
the new standards, will continue to face 
the dangers of working underground. 
But no man should be required to face 
hazards against which corrective mea- 
sures can be taken. 

The Secretary’s standards are fair and 
reasonable. They establish strict limita- 
tions on the amount of deadly radon 
radiation to which uranium miners can 
be exposed. They eliminate, as much as 
is possible, the threat of overexposure to 
radiation among the miners. 

Wisely, the Secretary has provided for 
public comment on his standards by in- 
viting interested parties to submit views 
or arguments concerning the standards. 
He has provided for amendments to the 
regulations should the views and argu- 
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ments submitted by interested parties in- 
dicate amendments to be necessary or 
desirable. 

These regulations are more than simple 
work standards for the uranium mining 
industry. They are basic human stand- 
ards for the preservation of life and the 
protection of health. 

They are the basis for men entering 
the uranium mines free from the fear 
that they, too, may soon be condemned 
to death from lung cancer. 

I urge every Member of this body to 
join with me in giving his full support 
to the standards established by Secretary 
Wirtz. 


NATIONAL CHARTER FOR THE FAIR 
CAMPAIGN PRACTICES COMMITTEE 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Epwarps] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced legislation 
to grant a national charter to the Fair 
Campaign Practices Committee, the 
only national, objective, bipartisan or- 
ganization working to improve the cli- 
mate of American political campaigns. 
A charter recognizing the national scope 
and stature of the committee will help 
all of us achieve the goal of clean and 
effective political contests for the elected 
leaders of our State and National Gov- 
ernments are the ones who get the great- 
est direct benefit from the work of the 
Fair Campaign Practices Committee. 

For more than 10 years the committee 
has worked to educate the voters—and 
the candidates—on the principles of fair 
campaigning. The committee was orga- 
nized in the days when smear and innu- 
endo—the casual imputation of dis- 
loyalty and routine sneers about personal 
habits—were standard weapons used by 
too many candidates. The committee de- 
veloped the code of fair campaign prac- 
tices as a set of principles against which 
a candidate’s conduct could be measured 
and as a basis for education of future 
voters on the ideals of American politics. 

Candidates for most of the important 
Government offices now sign the pledge 
to campaign fairly. And they honor the 
pledge, for candidates have learned that 
a clean campaign—an all-out political 
contest with the issues honestly pre- 
sented and forcefully debated—is most 
often a successful campaign. The voters 
are more and more interested in the 
ethics of political campaigns, due in large 
part to the educational material the Fair 
Campaign Practices Committee has pre- 
pared for high school and college civics 
classes. 

There still is much work to be done to 
achieve the goal of political campaigns 
fiercely fought but fairly conducted. A 
national charter for the Fair Campaign 
Practices Committee will help achieve 
that goal, and I urge my colleagues to 
support the legislation. 

I have requested consent to insert 
the text of the bill and a brief summary 
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of the accomplishments and history of 
the Fair Campaign Practices Committee 
entitled “The Conscience of American 
Politics“: 
H.R. 9946 
A bill to incorporate the Fair Campaign 
Practices Committee, Incorporated 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the fol- 
lowing-named persons: Honorable Charles 
P. Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mr. Harry Louis 
Selden, Washington, District of Columbia; 
Miss Anna Lord Strauss, New York, New York; 
Mr. Philip M. Stern, Washington, District 
of Columbia; Honorable Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania; Honorable 
Harry S. Truman, Independence, Missouri; 
Honorable H. Meade Alcorn, Junior, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; Mr. Carl Ally, Norwalk, 
Connecticut; Mr. Samuel J. Archibald, Ken- 
sington, Maryland; Honorable William Ben- 
ton, Southport, Connecticut; Honorable 
James A. Farley, New York, New York; Mr. 
Bruce L. Felknor, Armonk, New York; Rabbi 
Louis Finkelstein, New York, New York; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rudel Gatov, Kentfield, Cali- 
fornia; Honorable Guy M. Gillette, Chero- 
kee, Iowa; Honorable Leonard W. Hall, 
Locust Valley, New York; Honorable Paul G. 
Hoffman, New York, New York; Mr. Palmer 
Hoyt, Denver, Colorado; Mr. George F. 
Jewett, Junior, San Francisco, California; 
Mr. Vann M. Kennedy, Corpus Christi, Texas; 
Mr. Herman S. Kohlmeyer, New Orleans, ` 
Louisiana; Bishop John Wesley Lord, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia; Mr. Joseph 
Martin, Junior, San Francisco, California; 
Honorable Stephen A. Mitchell, Taos, New 
Mexico; Mr. A. C. Nielsen, Junior, Chicago, 
Illinois; Mr. Louis Nizer, New York, New 
York; Mr. John Nuveen, Chicago, Illinois; 
Mr. Richard Ravitch, New York, New York; 
Mr. N. C. Templeton, Sacramento, California; 
Mr. Ernest G. Weiss, Armonk, New York; 
Most Reverend John J. Wright, Pittsburgh, - 
Pennsylvania; and their associates and suc- 
cessors, are hereby created and declared to be 
a body corporate of the District of Columbia, 
where its legal domicile shall be, by the name 
of the Fair Campaign Practices Committee 
(hereinafter referred to as the “corpora- 
tion”), and by such name shall be known and 
have perpetual succession and the powers. 
limitations, and restrictions herein con- 
tained, 


COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 


Sec. 2. A majority of the persons named 
in the first section of this Act, acting in per- 
son or by written proxy, are authorized to 
complete the organization of the corpora- 
tion by the selection of officers and employ- 
ees, the adoption of a constitution and by- 
laws not inconsistent with this Act, and the 
doing of such other acts as may be neces- 
sary for such purpose. 

PURPOSES OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 3. The purposes of the corporation 
shall be: To elevate on a strictly nonpar- 
tisan basis the standards of ethics and mo- 
rality which prevail in the conduct of cam- 
paigns for election to political offices on the 
national, State, and local levels (including 
primary elections, as well as general elec- 
tions), and covering party positions within 
the various political parties as well as public 
offices, including without limiting the fore- 
going, collecting information concerning: 
campaign practices through studies of vari- 
ous media (such as press, radio, television, 
mail, and public platform) and through di- 
rect contact with the various candidates; to 
give wide publicity as to the requirements of 
the laws of the several States and the Federal 
Government concerning such practices; to 
stress the importance to the proper function- 
ing of the American form of government of 
ameliorating any evils inherent in such 
practices; and to solicit contributions of 
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money, securities, or other property, real or 
personal, or rights or services of any nature 
to carry out the foregoing. ; 


CORPORATE POWERS 


Sec, 4. The corporation shall have the 
power 

(1) to have succession by its corporate 
name; 

(2) to sue and be sued, complain and de- 
fend in any court of competent jurisdiction; 

(3) to adopt, use, and alter a corporate 


(4) to choose such officers, ers, 
agents, and employees as the activities of the 
corporation may require; 

(5) to adopt, amend, and alter a consti- 
tution and bylaws, not inconsistent with any 
Act of Congress or any law of any State in 
which the corporation is to operate, for the 
management of its property and the regula- 
tion of its affairs; 

(6) to contract and be contracted with; 

(7) to take by lease, gift, purchase, grant, 
devise, or bequest from any public body or 
agency or any private corporation, associa- 
tion, partnership, firm, or individual and to 
hold absolutely or in trust for any of the 
purposes of the corporation any property, 
real, personal, or mixed, necessary or con- 
venient for attaining the objects and carry- 
ing into effect the purposes of the corpora- 
tion, subject, however, to applicable provi- 
sions of law of the District of Columbia or 
of any State (A) governing the amount or 
kind of property which may be held by, or 
(B) otherwise limiting or controlling the 
ownership or property by, a corporation 
operating in the District of Columbia or 
such State; 

(8) to transfer, convey, lease, sublease, 
encumber, and otherwise alienate real, per- 
sonal, or mixed property; 

(9) to borrow money for the purposes of 
the corporation, issue bonds therefor, and 
secure the same by mortgage, deed of trust, 
pledge, or otherwise, subject in every case 
to all applicable provisions of any Act of 
Congress or of any State law; and 

(10) to do any and all acts and things 
necessary and proper to carry out the objects 
and purposes of the corporation. 


NONPROFIT, NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF CORPORA- 
TION: DISSOLUTION 


Sxo. 5. (a) The corporation is organized 
and shall be operated exclusively for educa- 
tional purposes and not for pecuniary profit, 
and no part of its income or assets shall 
inure to the benefit of any of its members, 
directors, or officers, or shall be distributable 
thereto during the life of the corporation or 
upon dissolution or final liquidation of the 
corporation. 

(b) The corporation shall not have or is- 
sue shares of stock, nor declare or pay divi- 
dends. 

(c) No loans shall be made by the corpora- 
tion to its officers, directors, or employees, or 
any of them; and any directors who vote for 
or assent to the making of a loan or advance 
to an officer, director, or employees of the 
corporation, and any officers participating in 
the making of any such loan or advance, 
shall be jointly and severally liable to the 
corporation for the amount of such loan 
until the repayment thereof. 

(d) Upon dissolution or final liquidation 
of the corporation, after discharge or satis- 
faction of all outstanding obligations and 
liabilities, the remaining assets, if any, of 
the corporation shall be distributed in ac- 
cordance with the determination of the 
board of directors and in compliance with 
the constitution and bylaws of the corpora- 
tion and all Federal and State laws applica- 
ble thereto for any nonprofit, charitable, or 
educational purpose in harmony with the 
purposes of the corporation. 

(e) The corporation and its officers and 
agents as such shall not contribute to or 
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otherwise support any political party or can- 
didate for public office, 


MEMBERSHIP; VOTING RIGHTS 


Sec. 6. (a) Eligibility for membership in 
the corporation and the rights, privileges, 
and designation of classes of membership 
shall, except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, be determined as the constitution and 
bylaws of the corporation may provide. 

(b) Each member of the corporation shall 
have the right to one vote in each matter 
submitted to a vote at all meetings of the 
members of the corporation, 


GOVERNING BODY 


Sec. 7. (a) Upon enactment of this Act 
the membership of the initial board of di- 
rectors of the corporation shall consist of the 
members of the board of directors of the 
corporation referred to in section 12 of this 
Act. 

(b) Thereafter, the board of directors of 
the corporation shall be composed of citizens 
of the United States who shall be elected 
from the membership of the corporate or- 
ganization as shall be provided by the con- 
stitution and bylaws: Provided, That the 
form of the government of the corporation 
shall always be representative of the mem- 
bership at large and shall not permit the 
concentration of control thereof in the hands 
of a limited number of members or in a 
self-perpetuating group not so representa- 
tive. The meetings of the national conven- 
tion may be held in any State or territory of 
of the United States or in the District of 
Columbia, 

(c) The board of directors shall be the 
supreme governing authority of the corpora- 
tion and shall have such powers, duties, and 
responsibilities as may be prescribed by the 
constitution and bylaws of the corporation. 


OFFICERS OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 8. (a) The officers of the corporation 
shall be a chairman of the board of directors, 
one or more vice chairmen, a secretary, a 
treasurer, and such other officers as may be 
authorized by the constitution and bylaws 
of the corporation. 

(b) The officers of the corporation shall be 
elected in such manner and for such terms 
and with such duties as may be prescribed in 
the constitution and bylaws of the corpora- 
tion. 

(e) The corporation shall be liable for the 
acts of its officers and agents when acting 
within the scope of their authority. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE; SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES; 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA AGENT; CITIZENSHIP 


Sec. 9. (a) The principal office of the cor- 
poration shall be located in the District of 
Columbia, or in such other place as may later 
be determined by the corporation, but the 
activities of the corporation shall not be con- 
fined to that place and may be conducted 
throughout the various States, territories, 
and possessions of the United States, and 
the District of Columbia. 

(b) The corporation shall have in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at all times a designated 
agent authorized to accept service of process 
for the corporation; and notice to or service 
upon such agent, or mailed to the business 
address of such agent, shall be deemed no- 
tice to or service upon the corporation. 

(c) For purposes of court jurisdiction the 
corporation shall be deemed to be a citizen 
of the District of Columbia. 


BOOKS AND RECORDS; AUDIT, REPORTS 

Sec. 10. (a) The corporation shall keep 
correct and complete books and records of 
account and shall also keep minutes of the 
proceedings of its members, board of direc- 
tors, and committees having any of authority 
of the board of directors; and shall keep at 
its principal office a record giving the names 
and addresses of its members entitled to vote. 
All books and records of the corporation may 
be inspected by any member, or his agent or 
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attorney, for any proper purposes, at any rea- 
sonable time. 

(b) The accounts of the corporation shall 
be audited annually in accordance with gen- 
erally accepted auditing standards; by inde- 
pendent certified public accountants or 
independent licensed public accountants, 
certified or licensed by a regulatory authority 
of a State or other political subdivision of 
the United States. The audit shall be con- 
ducted at the place or places where the ac- 
counts of the corporation are normally kept. 
All books, accounts, financial records, reports, 
files, and all other papers, things, or property 
belonging to or in use by the corporation 
and ne to facilitate the andit shall be 
made available to the person or persons con- 
ducting the audit; and full facilities for 
verifying transactions with the balances or 
securities held by depositors, fiscal agents, 
and custodians shall be afforded to such per- 
son or persons, 

(c) A report of such independent audit 
shall be made by the corporation to the 
Congress not later than six months following 
the close of the fiscal year for which the 
audit is made. The report shall set forth the 
scope of the audit and include such state- 
ments as are necessary to present fairly the 
corporation’s assets and Iabilities, surplus 
or deficit with an analysis of the changes 
therein during the year, supplemented in 
reasonable detail by a statement of the 
corporation’s income and e during 
the year, including the results of any trad- 
ing, manufacturing, publishing, or other 
commercial-type endeavor carried on by the 
corporation together with the independent 
auditor’s opinion of those statements. The 
patty shall not be printed as a public docu- 
ment. 

(d) On or before June 1 of each year the 
corporation shall report to the Congress on 
its activities during the preceding fiscal year. 
Such report may consist of a report on the 
proceedings of the national convention cover- 
ing such fiscal year. Such report shall not be 
printed as a public document. 


USE OF NAME 


Sec. 11, The corporation shall have the sole 
and exclusive right to use the name “Fair 
Campaign Practices Committee”. The corpo- 
ration shall have the exclusive and sole 
right to use, or allow or refuse the use of, 
such emblems and seals as have heretofore 
been used by the New York corporation de- 
scribed in section 12 and the right to which 
reed be lawfully transferred to the corpora- 

on, 


ACQUISITION OF ASSETS OF NEW YORK 
CORPORATION 


Sec. 12. The corporation may acquire the 
assets of the Fair Campaign Practices Com- 
mittee, a corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of New York, upon dis- 
charging or satisfactorily providing for the 
payment and discharge of all the liability of 
such corporation and upon complying with 
all laws of the State of New York applicable 
thereto. 


RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 


CHARTER 
Sec, 13. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this Act is expressly reserved. 


THE CONSCIENCE OF AMERICAN POLITICS 

In the early 1950’s the climate of political 
campaigns in the United States was so bad 
a U.S. Senate Committee warned that dirty 
politics was “destroying our system of free 
elections.” The filth littering the campaign 
trail compelled another Senate group to urge 
the two major political parties to establish 
standards of fair campaigning. 

As a result, the Fair Campaign Practices 
Committee was set up as the conscience of 
American politics and immediately went to 
work to prevent specific smears while devel- 
oping a broad program to educate the voters 
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and the candidates on the value of clean 
campaigning. For example: 

1956—A doctored newsphoto, showing the 
Governor of Maine huddled with a CIO of- 
cial while a major corporation executive was 
neatly cropped out, backfired when the true 
facts were reported. 

1958—The San Francisco Chronicle with- 
drew its support from a candidate for Gov- 
ernor of California because of smear tactics 
highlighted by the Fair Campagin Practices 
Committee. The repudiated candidate lost, 
as did a candidate for California Attorney 
General who used smear and smirch tactics. 

1960—To separate the ethics of religion 
from the politics of bigotry, the Committee 
sponsored a two day private meeting of reli- 
gious leaders which resulted in widely pub- 
licized guidelines for fair discussion of reli- 
gion in election campaigns. 

1962—A smear-by-innuendo campaign to 
inject irrelevant discussion of a candidate’s 
divorce into the campaign for Governor of 
New York was uncovered by the Committee 
and blocked before it got under way. 

1964—-Democrats withdrew television ad- 
vertisements which linked the Republican 
candidate to children threatened by atomic 
fallout; Republicans withdrew a loaded prop- 
aganda film which implied that the Demo- 
cratic candidate was responsible for the social 
ills of the cities. Both parties denounced a 
vicious “psychiatrist poll” questioning the 
Republican candidate's mental health. 

1966—The Committee’s work in Alabama 
gubernatorial primary was commended by 
the Attorney General for helping create a 
climate permitting new voters to cast their 
ballots “freely and comfortably.” 

These are but a few of the dozens of jobs 
the Committee takes on each campaign year 
to improve the climate of political races for 
President, for Senator, for Governor, and 
for the 435 seats in the House of Representa- 
tives. More important are the Committee’s 
broader educational projects to warn both 
the candidates and the voters that the surest 
way to bring about government by scoundrels 
is to call every man who runs for office a 
scoundrel. For example the Committee: 

Created a code of Fair Campaign Practices, 
now subscribed to by nearly every candidate 
for major political office, 

Developed school pamphlets and material 
for social studies textbooks to educate future 
voters on fair play in politics. 

Prepared a political Candidate’s Manual 
on the techniques of fair campaigning and 
of defense against smear tactics. 

Sent out checklists each election year to 
help voters spot political smears. 

Distributed radio and television announce- 
ments and newspaper stories warning voters 
about political smear tactics, particularly 
during the last days of campaigns. 

Conducted the first national conference to 
seek solutions to the abuses of radio and tele- 
vision in political campaigns. 

The creation of the Fair Campaign Prac- 
tices Committee in 1954 was a direct response 
to public demand, 

Today it is not easy to recall the climate 
of campaigns in the early 1950’s. The press, 
scholars, religious leaders, the Congress— 
most segments of American leadership— 
cried out against the excesses of smear and 
vilification, the almost casual imputation of 
disloyalty to national figures, the mire 
through which candidates for high public 
office were forced to trudge. 

In 1951 two Senate subcommittees—one 
concerned with elections and one with ethics 
in government—urged the establishment of a 
bipartisan body of prominent private citi- 
zens to rally moral support for decent elec- 
tion campaigns. Editorials of the era agreed 
with the New York Times in its assessment 
of the 1950 campaign as a “nightmare of im- 
mersion in billingsgate .... So complete is 
the character assassination in some cases 
that those who reach public office will have 
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lost the confidence of the voters who put 
them there. The most serious result of all, 
perhaps, is that if this sort of thing con- 
tinues, it will become increasingly difficult 
to get decent men and women to stand for 
public office because of the unjustified abuse 
suffered en route....” 

The relatively decent Presidential cam- 
paign of 1952 partly obscured the frenzied 
calumnies of the “off-year” 1950 elections, but 
as the Congressional campaign of 1954 ap- 
proached it became obvious there would be 
political business as usual—all-out dirty 
campaigning. A handful of leading citizens 
acted in response, 

Miss Anna Lord Strauss, a recent presi- 
dent of the League of Women Voters of the 
U.S.; Gardner Cowles, publsher of Look, and 
Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher of the 
Denver Post, formed a nucleus for a national 
Fair Campaign Practices Committee. Re- 
ligious leaders, including Charles P. Taft, the 
only layman to have been president of the 
Federal Council of Churches, joined the 
effort, together with other publishers and 
civic leaders, and the Committee was estab- 
lished as a non-profit, tax-exempt educa- 
tional organization in September of 1954. 
Miss Strauss became its chairman, Owen J. 
Roberts, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, held the post of honorary chairman 
until his death, 

Its first action was to adopt the Code of 
Fair Campaign Practices, based on a draft 
code from the Senate Subcommittee on Privi- 
leges and Elections at the time of its 1951 
recommendations. The second step was to 
prevail on the national leaders of the two 
major parties, Republican Chairman Leonard 
W. Hall and Democratic Chairman Stephen 
A. Mitchell, to join Miss Strauss in a Wash- 
ington press conference to endorse the Code 
and commend it to their fellow politicians. 

The nature of political campaigning has 
changed as a result of the Code and its ac- 
ceptance. In succeeding years a Washington 
press conference at which the two party 
leaders signed the Code became a starting 
ceremony for election campaigns, in effect 
opening the hustings with national attention 
to the standards of fair play in campaigning. 

Charles P. Taft became chairman of the 
Committee in 1956, and a few years later 
former Presidents Eisenhower and Truman 
became honorary members. 

Other substantial innovations which have 
become part of the fiber of American politics 
include telegraphed of last-minute 
smear attacks to the nation’s newspapers, 
especially in areas where unusual problems 
are foreseen. These were begun in 1956. Many 
papers feature these warnings in front page 
boxes, others on their editorial pages. 

At the close of the 1956 campaign the 
Committee realized it had no detailed knowl- 
edge of where the worst abuses had occurred 
nor, for that matter, did it know the national 
picture of unfair campaigning. It undertook 
a “state-by-state study of smear” which has 
been repeated every two years. These reports 
are widely used by newspapers, political or- 
ganizations, libraries, high schools and 
colleges. 

As the work of the Committee became bet- 
ter known, high school civics teachers asked 
for more information about campaign tech- 
niques and how to tell the good from the 
bad. These questions led to examination of 
high school texts dealing with American Gov- 
ernment and problems of democracy. The 
Committee was startled to find that none of 
the texts in general used at 11th and 12th 
grade levels dealt with the ethics of political 
argument, nor did the texts tell how the 
voter might protect himself against false- 
hood, innuendo and irrelevancy in com- 
paigns. The texts usually dealt at great length 
with the mechanics of the campaign—a day 
in the life of a candidate—but almost never 
with the substance. 

With the assistance of high school teach- 
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ers, organizations, and professors of educa- 
tion, the Committee began experimenting 
with teaching aids to fill the gap. By 1960 
the program emerged as a major pamphlet, 
“Fair Play in Politics.” Revised and expanded 
two years later, it now is in use in some 2,000 
high schools and school systems throughout 
the country. 

The Committee also secured the interest 
and cooperation of civics text authors and 
publishers, and convinced them to incor- 
porate basic elements of the Committee’s ap- 
proach to responsible citizen participation in 
political campaigns, Thousands of students 
now address queries to the Committee an- 
nually, and some of these carry their interest 
and concern out of high school into colleges 
and graduate schools, helping to swell the 
number of scholars and teachers who con- 
centrate attention on political ethics. The 
material is also used extensively by civic, 
political and religious discussion groups. 

At about the same time, the Committee 
began to seek cooperation from political sci- 
entists in colleges and universities. Now some 
200 faculty members and graduate students 
in nearly every state are part of the in- 
formal but effective network of observers, 
analysts and researchers for the Committee. 
Although very few political scientists had 
any interest in the subject when this pro- 
gram got under way, political campaign 
ethics and voters’ perception of unfair tac- 
tics are now a major interest of scores of 
prominent scholars. The first senior thesis on 
such a topic appeared in 1959. Today at least 
a dozen master’s theses and doctoral dis- 
sertations every year treat some aspect of the 
subject, and a dozen or more scholars work 
on special research projects in the Commit- 
tee’s office in the course of a year. 

As the prospect of John F. Kennedy's nom- 
ination for the Presidency began to grow, the 
Committee foresaw an outbreak of rabid 
anti-Catholicism as a part of the campaign. 

tions were begun late in 1957 to bring 
together leading theologians and social ethics 
professors from the major religions to con- 
sider what questions were fair to put to a 
Catholic seeking the Presidency. In the spring 
of 1960 the long-plamned conference took 
place in Washington, with participation from 
every responsible faith group. 

A statement developed from the meetings 
was circulated to every religious denomina- 
tion. There was a massive campaign within 
most of the denominations to isolate political 
bigotry from bona fide questions. Many in- 
formed observers—including Kennedy's press 
secretary Pierre Salinger and numerous reli- 
gious leaders—have credited the conference 
with the major responsibility for cutting 
many bigots out of the herd in 1960 and 
placing the “religious question” in perspec- 
tive. 

Bigotry still was expressed by the haters 
and the hysterics, but the Committee ex- 
posed such tactics and publicized genuine 
Republican efforts to stem appeals to reli- 
gious prejudice. Thus, the Committee played 
a major role—quite possibly the dominant 
one—in keeping the debate rational for most 
Americans of both parties. 

In 1960 the Committee developed a car- 
toon-illustrated leaflet in response to 
mounting public requests for a summary of 
smear tactics in a form that could be iden- 
tified by the voter. This “Voters Check List” 
has been reprinted and circulated in the 
hundreds of thousands and has been widely 
used in every subsequent campaign. 

In the same year, the Committee produced 
and distributed a series of television spot 
announcements to alert voters to the tactics 
of the smear artists. By 1962, it became ap- 
parent that concentration of effort on one 
cogent, hard-hitting spot announcement 
would yield great impact. With the help of 
the Advertising Council, new spot announce- 
ments were produced in 1963, and material 
was produced for both radio and television 
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in 1964. The announcements are carried as 
a public service by broadcasters, and special 
attention is paid to areas where dirty cam- 
paigns are in progress are expected. The pro- 
grams, like every other element of the Com- 
mittee’s activity, have the enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of the national committees of 
both parties. 

In 1956 the Committee had begun a mim- 
eographed “Bulletin” to inform its members 
and friends of its program. In 1964 the pub- 
lication was expanded and revised into a 
printed quarterly, “Fair Comment.“ In the 
1964 campaign newspapers reaching tens of 
millions of readers reprinted its reviews, by 
national authorities, of the “dirty books” 
and other bizarre and unfair elements of the 
campaign. 

From the beginning the Committee had 
given every candidate for Congress and for 
statewide office copies of the Code and a list 
of suggestions on how to use it. In 1964, 
calling on a decade of full-time observation 
of what goes wrong with election campaigns, 
the Committee published the Candidate's 
Manual—A Politician’s Guide to the Manly 
Art of Self-Defense.” Originally intended to 
be given only to candidates, along with the 
Code, the Manual was soon a major topic of 
conversation in political circles. Requests 
for copies, singly and in volume, came from 
national and state party organizations, li- 
braries, schools and interested citizens. The 
Manual tells. inexperienced candidates how 
to avoid pitfalls that may lead them into 
unfair campaign tactics and shows the can- 
didates how to defend themselves against 
smear attacks. 

Various agencies of government had called 
on the Committee for help, including the 
Community Relations Service in the Depart- 
ment of Justice which praised the Com- 
mittee’s assistance in a 1966 primary. Con- 
gressional committees and state legislatures 
seek testimony on the nature and scope of 
current campaign abuses and ask recommen- 
dations for legislative revision in the areas 
such as anonymous literature and libel where 
law can address campaign ethics. The U.S. 
Department of Justice and the Attorneys 
General of many states have sought help 
from the Committee. The Committee has 
provided evidence leading to conviction of 
election law violators at both national and 
state levels and has also provided counsel on 
law revisions. 

Since the Committee first focused national 
attention on the need for effective and realis- 
tic anonymous literature laws, the number of 
states with such laws has risen sharply to 38. 

Political parties, religious and civic groups, 
governors and other persons and agencies 
have called on the Committee to set up local 
and state Fair Campaign Practices Commit- 
tees. This has been done in many instances, 
and the efforts have been greeted with grati- 
tude and enthusiasm by press and political 
and community leaders. 

The Committee has conducted conferences 
on special aspects of campaign problems and 
has participated in conferences sponsored by 
other groups, including the organization of 
panels before the annual meetings of the 
American Political Science Association and 
National Municipal League. In 1965, con- 
cerned at the prospect of growing abuses of 
the electronic media in campaigns, the Com- 
mittee staged a two-day National Conference 
on Broadcasting and Election Campaigns in 
Washington. Participating were leading po- 
litical conservatives, liberals and moderates, 
broadcasters, the Federal Communications 
Commission, the Communications Subcom- 
mittees of both Houses of Congress, the Vice 
President, broadcast network and station ex- 
ecutives, and educators. 

The Broadcasting Conference was con- 
ducted for the same reason that underlay 
every program on which the Fair Campaign 
Practices Committee has embarked, begin- 

‘ning with its founding in 1954; there was a 
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clear and pressing necessity that it be done; 
there was no other existing, responsible and 
impartial agency which could bring together 
the divergent talents and interests. In sum, 
the political system needed it. 

In 1954 when the Committee was launched, 
many newspapers greeted its formation with 
sardonic editorials. At the first press con- 
ference in Washington, Republican Leonard 
Hall and Democrat Stephen Mitchell began 
a wrangle over campaign ethics before the 
ink was dry on their signatures on the Code 
of Fair Campaign Practices. The dispute 
brought the real point home: before the ex- 
istence of the Fair Campaign Practices Com- 
mittee and its Code, judging the fair and 
the unfair was a wholly subjective matter. 
There was no point to face-to-face argu- 
ment, for there was no basis for common 
agreement on terms or for comparison. 

With the passage of time it became ap- 
parent to political leaders and the press, 
that politics had become better for the ex- 
istence of the Committee. Both Leonard Hall 
and Stephen Mitchell joined the Board of 
the Fair Campaign Practices Committee, as 
did Hall’s successor Meade Alcorn and 
Mitchell's predecessor James Farley. The 
press today regards the Committee in an 
utterly different light. Commenting on a 
financial crisis that was dogging the Com- 
mittee a few years ago one newspaper 
chain—among the most skeptical in 1954— 
ended a ringing editorial urging public sup- 
port for the Committee with the ardent im- 
perative, “It must not die!“ Another major 
daily, once a scoffer, ran a cartoon across a 
quarter of its editorial page depicting the 
Fair Campaign Practices Committee as a re- 
sponsible group throwing a life line to the 
Statue of Liberty, up to her waist in a 
muddy sea of slander. 

Democrats and Republicans, liberals and 
conservatives, American leaders from every 
walk of life, acknowledge that the Commit- 
tee has done a necessary and difficult job 
scrupulously and well. It has become the 
only national, impartial source of informa- 
tion and research about the ethics of politi- 
cal campaigning. It has become the avenue 
of censure for the political smear artist and 
the court of appeal for the honest politician. 
It has become the conscience of American 
politics. 


INTEROCEANIC CANAL PROBLEM: 
SOUTH CAROLINA AND VIRGINIA 
OPPOSE SURRENDER AT PANAMA 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of my studies of interoceanic 
canal problems on which I have made 
many statements in and out of the Con- 
gress, I have noticed what amounts to a 
news blackout in the mass media on 
key features of this vital subject. Virtu- 
ally the only information published in 
the press is that which conforms to the 
wishes and aims of those managing the 
news, with the result that objective arti- 
cles and newsstories are seldom seen in 
our major papers except with data sup- 
plied by administrative sources. 

Despite this failure of the mass news 
media, small newspapers and publica- 
tions of patriotic, civic, and fraternal or- 
ganizations have sought authentic in- 
formation and published many objective 
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and forthright articles on the canal 
question. The result has been that the 
people of the United States are far ahead 
of the Congress and high officials of the 
executive branch of our Government in 
appraising the situation on the isthmus. 

As evidence of this, we have the ex- 
amples of the South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia Legislatures, apprehensive of what 
is taking place, which have exercised 
their powers under the Constitution for 
the guidance of their respective delega- 
tions in the Congress. Recently, the 
Legislature of South Carolina adopted a 
concurrent resolution expressing strong 
opposition to the relinquishment by the 
United States of its sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone and Panama Canal. Last 
year, the House of Delegates of the Vir- 
ginia Legislature adopted a house joint 
resolution to the same effect. In other 
States, similar efforts are underway. 

In the Congress, the leadership in the 
vital canal subject until now has been 
borne by Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives who have spoken out 
strongly in defense of our interest on 
the isthmus. In the Senate, which as part 
of the treatymaking power of our Gov- 
ernment, should take the lead in alert- 
ing the people of our country to what has 
been transpiring as regards the Panama 
Canal, there has been an ominous 
silence. 

I know from an extensive correspond- 
ence that growing numbers of our cit- 
izens are aware of the present strenuous 
efforts to keep the canal matter from 
being publicly discussed until the treaties 
now being negotiated are sent to the Sen- 
ate as a “fait accompli.” To assist them 
in obtaining reliable fact, I would invite 
attention to a volume of selected ad- 
dresses by myself, published as House 
Document No. 474, 89th Congress. Copies 
of this document were distributed to all 
Members of the House and Senate and 
persons desiring copies should write their 
Senators or Representatives for them 
which can be supplied without charge. 
This volume contains a wealth of care- 
fully documented information on the 
canal situation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is to be hoped that 
other States of the Union, acting in their 
sovereign capacities, will follow the ex- 
amples of South Carolina and Virginia 
and take similar action for the guidance 
of their delegations in the Congress on 
the crucial canal matter. 

The indicated resolutions follow: 
SovuTH CAROLINA HOUSE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 1447 
A concurrent resolution expressing strong 

opposition to the proposal that the United 

States relinquish its sovereignty over the 

Canal Zone and the Panama Canal 

Whereas, the Executive Branch of the 
United States Government has publicly an- 
nounced that it is in the process of negotiat- 
ing a treaty or treaties with the Republic 
of Panama that could dilute the indispens- 
able grant of sovereignty over the United 
States-owned Canal Zone territory acquired 
pursuant to law and purchase from individ- 
ual property owners under the 1903 Treaty 
with Panama for the construction, operation, 
maintenance, sanitation, protection of the 
Panama Canal; and 

Whereas, any such proposed treaty or 
treaties, if ratified by the United States 
Senate, could divest the United States of 
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authority where there is grave responsibility 
and thereby render our government impotent 
to maintain and operate the Panama Canal 
in conformity with the provisions of the 
1901 Hay-Pauncefote Treaty with Great 
Britain under which treaty the United States 
is obligated to maintain, operate and protect 
the Panama Canal on terms of equality for 
world shipping; and 

Whereas, the proposed new treaty or 
treaties, if approved, could effectively destroy 
all the indispensable rights heretofore exer- 
cised by the United States with respect to 
the Canal Zone and the Panama Canal; and 

Whereas, any withdrawal by the United 
States could make easier a takeover by com- 
munist authority and similar takeovers of 
governments throughout Latin America, as 
in the case of Cuba, and imperil the security 
of the United States and the entire Western 
Hemisphere. Now therefore. 

Be is resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives, the Senate concurring: 

That the General Assembly opposes the 
relinquishing by the United States of its 
existing rights, powers and authority over 
the Canal Zone and Panama Canal. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
Resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the Senate in the Congress of the United 
States and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each United States 
Senator from South Carolina in the Con- 
gress and each member of the House of 
Representatives in the Congress from South 
Carolina. f 


VIRGINIA HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 122 


A resolution relating to U.S. sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone and Panama Canal 


Whereas, the Executive Branch of the 
United States Government has publicly an- 
nounced that it is in the process of negotiat- 
ing a treaty or treaties with the Republic 
of Panama that could dilute the indispens- 
able grant of sovereignty over the United 
States owned Canal Zone territory acquired 
pursuant to law and purchase from individ- 
ual property owners under the 1903 Treaty 
with Panama for the construction, operation, 
maintenance, sanitation, and protection of 
the Panama Canal; and 

Whereas, any such proposed treaty or trea- 
ties, if ratified by the United States Senate, 
could divest the United States of authority 
where there is grave responsibility and there- 
by render our government impotent to main- 
tain and operate the Panama Canal in con- 
formity with the provisions of the 1901 Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty with Great Britain under 
which treaty the United States is obligated 
to maintain, operate and protect the Panama 
Canal on terms of equality for world shipping; 
and 

Whereas, the proposed new treaty or 
treaties, if approved, could effectively destroy 
all the indispensable rights heretofore exer- 
cised by the United States with respect to 
the Canal Zone and the Panama Canal; 
and 

Whereas, any withdrawal by the United 
States could make easier a takeover by com- 
munist authority and similar takeovers of 
governments throughout Latin America, as 
in the case of Cuba, and imperil the secu- 
rity of the United States and the entire 
Western Hemisphere; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Delegates, the 
Senate of Virginia concurring, That the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia opposes the relinquishing by the 
United States of its existing rights, powers 
and authority over the Canal Zone and 
Panama Canal. 

Be it further resolved, That the General As- 
sembly urges the Senators from Virginia, as 
well as their colleagues in the Senate, to use 
their influence and votes to continue in force 
the present agreement with respect to Pan- 
ama and the Panama Canal. 
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Resolved further, That the Clerk of the 
House of Delegates is directed to send a copy 
of this resolution to Senators Harry Flood 
Byrd, Junior and A. Willis Robertson, and to 
the President of the Senate and Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress. 


ISRAEL'S INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Rop mol may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, for nearly 
2,000 years the Jewish people were a 
strong intellectual and spiritual force in 
a world in which they had no country to 
call their own. It is one of history’s most 
amazing stories that an entire people, 
scattered throughout the world, perse- 
cuted in countless ways, in countless 
places for countless years has not only 
been able to survive but to preserve its 
ethnic identity, religion, language, and 
laws. Always, during the centuries in 
which they had no homeland the dream 
was cherished that someday a Jewish 
state would be reborn in the deserts from 
which the Hebrew nation had emerged. 
One of the dreams that helped sustain 
the scattered groups of Jewish people was 
that someday there would be a place that 
Jews could look to as a spiritual home- 
land, a place that would be more than an 
historical birthplace but which would be 
a living, growing monument to the sacri- 
fices which generations of Jews had made 
for their faith and to which living Jews 
everywhere could direct their creative 
energies. 

On May 15, 1948, a Jewish homeland 
was recreated. With hostile neighbors 
poised at the borders waiting the signal 
for war, David Ben Gurion in a clear but 
emotion-filled voice read the proclama- 
tion of statehood for the new nation of 
Israel. For the next several months con- 
flict raged throughout the land as the 
Jews fought to protect their new country; 
and to this day Israelis have not been 
able to put down their weapons. 

Yet, though they plow their fields with 
rifles still strapped to their backs and 
within the range of enemy mortars, the 
people of Israel have made astonishing 
progress in that heretofore barren land. 
In Kinneret, in the north, where once 
there were swamps there are now lush 
fields. In the vast deserts of the south the 
Negev has been conquered and irrigation 
is turning the desert green with agricul- 
tural production. Where once there was 
not a tree to break the horizon, whole 
forests have been planted. A balanced 
economy based on modern agricultural 
techniques and planned industrial devel- 
opment has been largely achieved in the 
span of 19 short years. 

There is no telling what new accom- 
plishments the future will bring to the 
land of Israel, but there is no doubt that 
they will be many. The dedication and 
high spirits of the citizens of Israel 
nurtured by centuries of desire for such 
a homeland cannot fail to produce a fu- 
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ture full of continued successes. Our 
hearts go with them in their endeavors 
as do our warmest congratulations for 
these first 19 years of magnificent 
achievements. 


BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FarssTEIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
January 1967 issue of International 
Nickel there appeared an article dealing 
with a unique agency in the Federal Es- 
tablishment, the Business and Defense 
Services Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This agency neither 
lends money nor controls any sectors of 
the economy, but is vitally concerned 
with providing technical assistance and 
service to American industry, in order to 
assure sound business growth. 

I submit for the consideration of my 
colleagues the article by Rodney L. 
Borum, Administrator, which outlines 
the Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration’s services to American busi- 
ness: 

BDSA—Wuat Ir Is AND WHat Ir Does 
(By Rodney L. Borum, Administrator) 
(Rodney L. Borum, a former executive with 

the General Electric Company, has been 

Administrator of BDSA since September 

1966. He was associated with General Elec- 

tric for ten years, serving from 1961 to 1965 

as Manager of the Atlantic Missile Range 

engineering activities for GE at Cape 

Kennedy. A 1953 graduate of the U.S. 

Naval Academy, he served as an Air Force 

officer for three years) 

A manufacturer with a Navy contract for 
$3,600,000 worth of large diesel generators to 
be shipped to Vietnam can run into a big 
delivery bottleneck. 

It happened last year. The manufacturer 
placed orders for the necessary components 
and then found deliveries from about 150 
suppliers would be delayed by as much as 83 
days after he needed them to meet his pro- 
duction schedule. 

When a contractor encounters this kind of 
problem, he applies to the Department of 
Defense for extra-special priorities assist- 
ance, and his application ends up in the 
Business and Defense Services Administra- 
tion—BDSA—in the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 

In the case of the Navy contractor, two in- 
dustry specialists in our Power and Elec- 
trical Equipment Division immediately be- 
gan telephoning his subcontractors, located 
in towns and cities throughout the United 
States. They had to find out what the prob- 
lems were before they could try to work out 
solutions. 

Then BDSA specialists called the suppliers 
to the subcontractors. Altogether, they 
called more than 300 components producers. 
Finally, by issuing Federal Directives to 19 
companies, and obtaining informal agree- 
ments from others, BDSA made sure that 
components for the Navy contract would be 
produced ahead of civilian and lower priority 
defense orders. 

It took three months to break the bottle- 
neck, but the diesel generators arrived in 
Vietnam on schedule. 
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This example of “BDSA in action” illus- 
trates one of our two major responsibilities— 
business services and defense services. 

As a “defense services” agency, the direct 
successor to the War Production Board’ of 
World War II and the National Production 
Authority of Korea, BDSA administers the 
system of priorities and allocations set up 
under the Defense Production Act to assure 
on-time production and delivery of military 
orders for U.S. military, atomic energy and 
space programs. We allocate aluminum, 
copper, steel, and other materials to meet 
defense production requirements, 

We try to prevent or minimize disruption 
of civilian production, but defense require- 
ments have absolute priority. If special assist- 
ance is needed to help a defense contractor 
meet his delivery deadline, BDSA provides it. 

With the expansion of defense require- 
ments, our activities in support of the de- 
fense effort are increasing. However, BDSA 
still maintains its functions as a business 
services agency. 

We work with business for business. Our 
industry and commodity specialists provide 
information, counsel and assistance to 424 
manufacturing, construction, distribution 
and service industries. Our mission is to pro- 
mote the sound, balanced growth of U.S. 
industry and commerce by providing services 
that help business and industry attain 
greater productivity, employment and profits. 

BDSA presents the viewpoint of business in 
the councils of government. It counsels other 
Federal agencies on business problems, de- 
velops recommendations for sound public 
policies relating to business, and supplies 
industrial information and analyses on which 
policy decisions are based. 

Working in the domestic and international 
business area of the Commerce Department, 
BDSA carries out a seven-point program to 
promote the progress of U.S. competitive 
private enterprise at home and abroad. 


INDUSTRIAL AND MARKET REPORTING 


One of our major activities is to report on 
domestic industries and markets—to provide 
statistics, compile them in useful form, ana- 
lyze them, and forecast industry trends. 

BDSA's annual year-end review and indus- 
trial outlook contains the kind of informa- 
tion U.S. industry needs for planning pro- 
duction, marketing and capital investment. 
Our “U.S. Industrial Outlook for 1967" re- 
views the prospects in 78 different industries 
accounting for 60 per cent of manufacturing, 
and the construction and the wholesale and 
retail trades. It analyzes factors influencing 
demand, output and foreign trade and high- 
lights trends in the various industries. 

We also publish six periodicals covering 
the construction, containers and packaging, 
copper, printing and publishing, and pulp 
paper and board industries; a monthly “Mar- 

Information Guide”; market research 
data; and a variety of special industry studies 
and reports. 


LEGISLATION AND REGULATION 


BDSA also initiates and supports bills to 
expand business opportunities. We review 
some 800 legislative proposals a year to as- 
sess their potential effect on American indus- 
try and commerce. We also review existing or 
proposed Government policies and regula- 
tions. If we see roadblocks to U.S. economic 
growth, we recommend corrective action and 
help to reduce or eliminate the obstacles. 

Last year, for example, we reviewed a 
bill which proposed a substantial increase 
in the minimum wage scale—from $1.25 to 
$1.75 an hour. We thought this would create 
financial burdens that could not be met by 
small businessmen, especially those in distri- 
butive and service trades, and would also 
slow down economic growth. 

After a meeting with business, BDSA rec- 
ommended that certain modifications be 
made in the proposed legislation through 
adoption of a graduated scale. We suggested 
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that this graduated increase would help to 
sustain employment, maintain a reasonable 
price structure, enable business to adjust to 
emerging conditions, and preserve the com- 
petitive position of small businessmen. 

At the request of the Treasury Department, 
BDSA assessed the impact of excise taxes on 
the growth of the industries affected by them, 
and Treasury used the results of our study 
in consideration of the 1965 excise tax cut. 

We have reviewed and commented on poli- 
cies and proposals involving such matters as 
exports of. U.S; communications satellite 
equipment and technology, fair packaging 
practices, employee pensions. and welfare 
trust funds, changes in tariff duties, air and 
water pollution, and auto safety. i 


GOVERNMENT-BUSINESS RELATIONS 


In providing a bridge between business and 
Government, our agency solicits the views of 
business on Government policies and pro- 
grams and explains the Government’s posi- 
tion to business; assists on industry prob- 
lems in Government; and enlists business 
participation in national economic and social 
programs, such as the President’s program 
for summer employment of young people. 

We regularly consult with industry on na- 
tional stockpile activities, so that we can 
plan for the orderly sales and distribution 
of surplus stockpile commodities, without 
creating an adverse effect upon the U.S. 
economy and industry. For example, when 
the President authorized the sale of 200,000 
tons of stockpile copper in 1965, we set forth 
instructions and allocations which would 
alleviate industrial hardship, maintain opera- 
tions and employment in the copper-con- 
suming industry, and curb inflationary pres- 
sures resulting from copper shortages. The 
copper, valued at about $145 million, was 
sold at the direction of BDSA by the General 
Services Administration to 231 individual 
consumers of copper raw materials. 

BDSA spearheaded the National Marketing 
Conference held by the Commerce Depart- 
ment in November 1966, It marked the start 
of a new cooperative effort by business, 
academic and Government marketing leaders 
to develop the kind of “marketing mix” that 
will best advance our nation’s future eco- 
nomic growth. 

The Federal Government, as a large-scale 
buyer of goods and services, is a prime mar- 
ket for business. To enable more business- 
men—especially small businessmen—to sell 
in this market, BDSA helped to develop a 
Government procurement counseling con- 
ference program. Last year’s 27 conferences 
resulted in the development of 3,100 new 
supply sources for the Department of De- 
fense, and prime contractors found 613 new 
subcontractors. This year there may be as 
many as 40 such conferences to help poten- 
tial suppliers of both military and nonmili- 
tary goods. 


Our industry specialists help industry sur- 
mount the tightening supply of manpower 
by working with the U.S. Department of La- 
bor and trade associations in developing 
training programs to fill job vacancies. We 
also cooperate with the National Association 
for the Help of Retarded Children in pro- 
moting the employment of trainable retarded 
workers. 

We are moving ahead to help minority 
groups by fostering programs that provide 
equal opportunity for all U.S. citizens to 
enter the mainstream of American industrial 
and commercial activity, in keeping with the 
spirit and intent of our civil rights laws. 
For example, we promote franchise business 
opportunities for minority groups. 


FOREIGN TRADE COMMODITY SUPPORT 
Another BDSA function is to advise in- 
dustry and Government on international 
business opportunities, market prospects 
abroad, commodity problems and tariff ques- 
tions. 
U.S. exporters can get from BDSA informa- 
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tion on trade opportunities and world mar- 
kets for products ranging from aluminum 
cable to welding equipment. Commercial of- 
ficers in the U.S. Foreign Service report some 
300 new trade leads to BDSA each week, and 
our commodity specialists call the oppor- 
tunities to the attention of interested com- 
panies and industry trade associations, 

BDSA is continuously active in promoting 
the adoption of commodity standards and 
Specifications that will permit. American 
business to compete in world markets. We 
are pressing for the adoption of U.S. color 
TV standards by other countries, for example. 

We help to open markets for U.S. products 
around the world. American manufacturers 
of atomic power plants, for example, entered 
the Spanish and Swiss markets for the first 
time through the cooperative efforts of 
BDSA, the State Department, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Export-Import 
Bank. And we helped U.S. manufacturers of 
explosion-proof mining machinery sell in In- 
dia—a market offering potentials for the sale 
of $40 million in mining equipment over the 
next five years. The specifications India pro- 
posed would have closed this profitable mar- 
ket to American producers, but BDSA stim- 
ulated a successful U.S. Government effort 
to persuade the Indian Government to ac- 
cept the equally effective U.S. Bureau of 
Mines standards, 

BDSA also provides support for American 
commodity trade by contributing to the de- 
velopment of U.S. commercial policy. Spe- 
cialists in BDSA analyze the effect of tariff 
cuts on American industries and develop 
studies and recommendations on U.S. and 
foreign tariff questions to assist U.S. trade 
negotiators. 


INDUSTRIAL MODERNIZATION 


American industry today is operating in 
an environment of constant change. New 
industries, new products, new markets are 
emerging. BDSA assesses the effects of these 
changes on individual industries, analyzes 
the impact of new materials, technology and 
management systems, and evaluates the con- 
sequences of changes in industrial practices. 
Through published studies, conferences and 
personal contacts with business, we encour- 
age more American companies to share in 
new techniques that provide opportunities 
for increasing productivity, employment and 
profits. 

Productivity rates vary widely among in- 
dustries and among plants in the same in- 
dustry. Many industries and plants could 
increase their productivity by adopting the 
techniques of the most efficient producers, 
but there has long been a dearth of sound 
information on the complex factors that con- 
tribute to maximum productivity. 

BDSA is trying to fill the information gap. 
Our analysis of variations between “more 
efficient” and “less efficient” plants within 
70 industries, shown in a series of charts in 
our “U.S. Industrial Outlook for 1967,“ is a 
step in this direction. 

Another activity is our participation with 
the Treasury Department in a study of for- 
eign countries’ depreciation allowances for 
tax purposes. A BDSA-Treasury team 
gathered information and compared foreign 
depreciation practices with those of the 
United States. Our objective is to measure 
the competitive abilities of U.S. manufac- 
turers in domestic and world markets and to 
develop recommendations for possible addi- 
tional incentives for domestic investment. 

GOVERNMENT SERVICES 

The Secretary of Commerce and agencies in 
the Commerce Department and elsewhere in 
the Government rely on BDSA for assistance 
and advice on commodities, products, indus- 
tries and services. For example, we have been 
providing staff support for the Junkyard 
Panel of the White House Conference on Nat- 
ural Beauty, and the BDSA publication “Iron 
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and Steel Scrap Consumption Problems“ in- 
cludes our suggestions for reducing the 
“Junk-car mountains” that are arousing the 
concern of civic and industrial groups across 
the nation. 

And to cite another example, we are co- 
operating with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Department of Defense on a 
food irradiation project undertaken as a part 
of the Atoms for Peace Program. BDSA ex- 
plored the commercial applications of this 
promising new technology and reported in a 
published study that “irradiation will be rec- 
ognized as a major technique for food pres- 
ervation within the decade.” We have also 
helped to stimulate industry interest in the 
technique. 

INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


In addition to administering the defense 
priorities and allocations system, BDSA mo- 
bilizes the nation’s industry to meet a na- 
tional emergency. BDSA assists industries 
in the development of standby survival, dis- 
persal and conversion plans. We assist in the 
administration of the national stockpile pro- 
gram. We direct and train the industrial unit 
of the National Defense Executive Reserve— 
the largest in the Federal Government— 
which could be activated to staff Government 
emergency production and allocation agen- 
cies immediately if the need should arise. 

BDSA is organized to become, overnight, 
a fully operating defense agency. But now 
its activities match its name—Business and 
Defense Services Administration. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FarssTEIn] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? č 

There was no objection: 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is much disagreement among the peo- 
ple of this Nation and indeed within the 
halls of Government what policy the 
United States should pursue in Vietnam. 
All of us though, no matter where we 
stand on the war share one common 
commitment—that is to end the war 
honorably and ultimately bring peace to 
this part of the world. We may differ on 
policy means, but I firmly believe that 
most of us share a common desire to at- 
tain one end, peace in Vietnam. 

Recently, I received a poem written by 
a soldier constituent of mine from the 
19th Congressional District of New York. 
Pfe. Stephen L. Shiner, stationed in Viet- 
nam, has been wounded in battle and 
has written an epitaph describing the 
hell of war which reflects man’s eternal 
striving for that elusive goal, peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to bring this 
epitaph to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House, as I believe Stephen’s 
words accurately express a feeling all of 
us share: 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY! 
(Epitaph of a professional soldier written by 
Stephen Shiner) 
A breeze blows beneath an internal summer 


sky, 
Two white birds flutter bye. 
A new day's sun peers over the mountain, 
Mother nature unfolds her dawn; 
A colorful sight of serene beauty. 
Mightier than Kings, more lovely than their 
Maidens; 
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The countryside looms with its majestic 
beauty. 

The sounds of Dawn are heard for miles, 

All is in place, all is right; But yet is it? 

A two legged creature stirs, 

In his hand a steel tube, 

The blissful sounds of morning are inter- 
rupted with a shrill piercing sound. 

Another two legged creature falls through 
the greenery. 

He is still but for the slow flow of the red 
river which ebbs life from him. 

This is Viet-Nam. 

The sleeping beauty whom God kissed and 
awake the hell in her. 

I drink to the day she sleeps again! 

Beauty surrounds me, 

From Heaven I came, 

To Hell I go. 

The stage on Earth is all a game which I 
have played, 

But in vain. 

For you see my some sort friend, 

That fallen creature in the end was me, and 
now as the red river reaches an end, 

These words I give to you my friend, 

Live your life not as me, 

But in peace eternally 

And then for you, you shall see, 

Eternally, will be eternity! 


THE GROWTH OF SCIENTIFIC 
MANPOWER IN INDIANA 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
diana Employment Security Division has 
reported a substantial growth in scien- 
tific and technical personnel in Indiana 
during 1966. 

This, I believe, is excellent proof of 
the great resources which Indiana offers 
the industries which depend upon the 
availability of manpower with scientific 
and technical skills. 

The growth of this most vital resource, 
manpower, can be measured directly in 
the National Register of Scientific and 
Technical Personnel, which registered 
5,060 scientists in Indiana in 1966. This 
is a substantial increase from the 4,628 
who were registered in 1964. 

This growth can be measured indi- 
rectly by the large numbers of new 
plants which have been opened in Indi- 
ana since 1964. In the Ninth Congres- 
sional- District alone, which I have the 
privilege to represent, 19 new plants 
have been established in the last 2 years. 

All of this is a credit to the colleges 
and universities of Indiana, which have 
made remarkable and innovative efforts 
to meet the manpower needs of the 
State’s scientific and technological in- 
dustries. 

This is also a credit to the excellent 
partnership of labor, management, and 
government in Indiana, which has orga- 
nized the State’s resources to further 
economic development. 

Because of the importance of this re- 
port by the Employment Security Divi- 
sion on the development of scientific and 
technical manpower in Indiana, under 
unanimous consent, I insert it in full in 
the body of the RECORD: 
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SCIENCE MANPOWER IN INDIANA 


Some 5,060 scientists from Indiana regis- 
tered for the 1966 National Register of 
Scientific and Technical Personnel. This 
organization obtains data pertaining to the 
academic training, employment, economic, 
and other professional characteristics for the 
scientific community directly from individual 
scientists. 

While the National Register does not have 
a complete count of all scientists in the Na- 
tion, it is a unique source of science man- 
power information. Registration is on a 
voluntary basis, and individual scientists 
are considered eligible for inclusion in the 
National Register if they have “full pro- 
fessional standing” based on academic 
training and work experience as determined 
by the appropriate scientific professional so- 
ciety. However, standards determining fully 
qualified individuals vary from society to 
society—a fact to be considered when mak- 
ing comparisons for the different scientific 
fields, 

The 1966 National Register covered 13 sci- 
entific and technical fields. The preliminary 
report shows the following distribution for 
Indiana’s scientists: 


Chemistry nn nw nn e 1, 635 
Barth Sdiences: = one nnn ne 214 
Meteorology .----------------------- 25 
PUYROS oon T2 514 
Mathematics, --.-.-.---.-----.-----. 511 
cultural Sclences 145 
Biological Sciences 72⁴ 
ü <0 8 on perenne N eae eas 395 
SCA TIRION 2 oon e iA enyenean 58 
BCONOMICE, ss ne cnenn oes 287 
c ee ee 83 
Anthropology „ Pes 
22 om me cel rey at cen is ns obs 2 

Other Fields P AE aa 8 402 
1 5, 060 


Other characteristics about Indiana’s sci- 
ence manpower from the 1966 registration are 
not available yet. The following information 
is from the 1964 registration: 4,628 scientists 
were registered. Of these, 52 per cent worked 
for educational institutions and 35 per cent 
for industry and business. Almost 33 per cent 
of total registrants were engaged in research 
and development-type activities (about one- 
half were in basic research) and 29 per cent 
were teaching, Bachelor's and Master's de- 
grees were held by an equal proportion (28 
per cent) of registrants, while those with 
Ph. D.’s accounted for almost 40 per cent. The 
median annual salary in 1964 for Indiana 
was $10,200, or $800 below the national 
median, 

Source.—Reviews of Data on Science Re- 
sources, National Science Foundation. De- 
cember 1966; American Science Manpower 
1964. A Report of the National Register of 
Scientific and Technical Personnel. National 
Science Foundation. 


PETITION OF LOCAL NO. 1 OF THE 
RESILIENT FLOOR INSTALLERS 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kine] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
at the request of Local No. 1 of the 
Resilient Floor Installers of America, I 
have today submitted a petition directed 
to the Congress of the United States. As 
Representative of the 17th Congressional 
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District of California, in which this or- 

ganization is located, I submit this peti- 

tion and by request have unanimous con- 

sent that it be printed in the Recorp: 
PETITION 


In accordance with provisions contained 
in the lst amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States of America the above titled 
labor organization does hereby petition the 
Congress to interpret the first proviso of 
section 8(E), National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended 1959, to wit; “Provided, that 
nothing in this subsection (E) shall apply to 
an agreement between a labor organization 
and an employer in the construction industry 
relating to the contracting or subcontracting 
of work to be done at the site of the con- 
struction, alteration, painting, or repair of 
a building, structure, or other work: We ask 
that Congress outline its true intent behind 
their enactment of this proviso into section 
8(E) and this provision’s effect on the other 
sections of the NLRA as they are outlined in 
this petition. 

As citizens of this country and as members 
of the above titled labor union we protest 
that a law which we feel Congress originally 
designed to protect the public and the work- 
ers has now been so prostituted by the recent 
decisions of the National Labor Relations 
Board that it has been changed into a weap- 
on to destroy construction contractors who 
refuse to cooperate with the AFL-CIO, deny 
workers the right to choose their own unions, 
protect a patently illegal monopoly controlled 
by the AFL-CIO unions, destroy any other 
union established by workers in the construc- 
tion field, and all in direct violation of the 
existing law. 

We charge that the NLRB, in its interpre- 
tation of the first proviso to section 8(E) 
has allowed the following unnatural and 
illegal conditions to exist in the construction 
industry: 

1. Effectively restricts work in the con- 
struction field to AFL-CIO union to the 
total exclusion of any other union which 
may be designated by the employees working 
in the industry; 

2. Illegally forces the contractors in the 
construction field to illegally assist the AFL- 
CIO unions in maintaining the monopoly; 

3. Subjects employees in the construction 
field to loss of their jobs and permanent un- 
employment if any such employees dare to 
exercise their right, guaranteed by law, to 
join a union of their own choosing, other 
than an AFL-CIO union. 

4. Illegally forces construction contractors 
under contracts with AFL-CIO unions from 
doing business with other construction con- 
tractors whose employees have designated a 
union to represent them other than an AFL- 
CIO union. This is all in violation of existing 
law; 

5. Permits the AFL-CIO to force construc- 

tion contractors to deny employees to both 
their right to a job, as well as their choice 
of a union, thereby establishing an effective 
veto by the AFL-CIO as to the legislative en- 
actments of the Congress which originally 
enacted these statutory rights for the em- 
ployees involved; 
“ Specifically, members of this union and 
their families have been made to suffer un- 
due hardship because the NLRB has failed in 
its responsibilities to enforce the law in the 
following areas; 

a. Section 7 of the NLRA which gives to 
employees the right to choose and designate 
their own union. The labor boards present 
administration of the law effectively denies 
this right to employees in the construction 
field unless they are willing to settle for an 
AFL-CIO union. i 

b. Section 8(a), (1) of the NLRA prohibits 
interference, restraint and coercion of em- 
plóyees in their right to choose their own 
union. The decisions of the labor board per- 
mits the AFL-CIO to force its signatory con- 
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tractors to consistently violate this, and un- 
der penalty of a damage suit against the 
constructors if they refuse to so violate the 
law. 

c. Section 8(a), (2) of the NLRA prohibits 
support to a labor union by an employer, as 
well as other assistance. The labor board per- 
mits the AFL-CIO to force contractors to 
assist it by illegally confining all work to 
AFL-CIO unions and forcing the employees 
into that union as a condition of obtaining 
such work. Work can be effectively denied if 
workers choose any other union as is their 
right under the law. 

d. Section 8(a), (3) of the NLRA prohibits 
discrimination as to employment when 
membership in a labor organization has been 
denied and where dues have been tendered. 
The building trades council which controls 
the construction industry for the AFL-CIO 
will not permit membership to any but an 
AFL-CIO union. But then denies any of the 
work available because of non-membership 
in the AFL-CIO Building Trades Council. 

e. Section 8 (B), (1), (A) of the NLRA 
prohibits a union from coercing employees 
in their rights to choose their own union. 
The Labor Board's administration of the law 
permits the AFL-CIO to actually deny work 
to employees who dare exercise that right, 
and does this by forcing employees who have 
exercised this statutory right to leave the 
job, or by forcing the dismissal of such em- 
ployees by the general contractor. 

f. Section 8 (B) (2) of the NLRA prohibits 
a union from causing or attempting to cause 
an employer to discriminate against an em- 
ployee because of denial of membership by 
a union, or an employee whose membership 
has been denied on some ground other than 
failure to pay or to tender dues. The Labor 
Board permits the AFL-CIO to openly and 
flagrantly violate this by making work un- 
available to employees whose organization 
has been denied membership in the AFI 
CIO Building Trades Council, even though 
full dues and fees have been tendered as 
required by law. 

The members of this union feel that if 
they and other workers in the construction 
industry are ever to be freed from this 
“sweetheart arrangement” between the 
NLRB and the AFL-CIO then Congress must 
take the necessary action to correct this ob- 
vious inequity which has gone unchallenged. 
We feel Congress must “set the record 
straight” in relation to the first proviso to 
section 8 (E) and hereby petition for just 
such a ruling by that body. 

FLOYD A. DAVIE, 
Executive Secretary 
(For the members and family of Resili- 
ent Floor Installers of America, Local 
No.1). 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING FOR 
HANDICAPPED WORKERS 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing a bill 
to secure for physically handicapped 
workers employed in sheltered workshops 
the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively. 

The free exercise of these rights has 
been effectively denied to handicapped 
workers because the National Labor Re- 
lations Board has declined to assert juris- 
diction in instances when such workers 
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organized and petitioned the Board for 
recognition of their right to act in 
concert. 

The National Labor Relations Act of 
1935 extended the protection of Federal 
law to the American worker's right to 
organize in unions. It recognized that 
only in such unity could the worker gain 
the strength to deal on a basis of equal- 
ity with industry management. I see no 
reason, Mr. Speaker, why this protection 
should not be extended as well to handi- 
capped workers. 

My position is, in effect, the same as 
that expressed in the dissenting opinion 
issued with the 1960 decision of the 
NLRB on the case involving Sheltered 
Workshops of San Diego, Inc., against 
United Association of Handicapped. The 
Board split 3 to 2 in ruling that the shel- 
tered shop was a rehabilitation center 
rather than an employment establish- 
ment and, therefore, refused to assert its 
jurisdiction. The two dissenting members 
said that they rejected the implicit corol- 
lary in the majority decision that a non- 
profit organization engaging in socially 
beneficial activities therefore owes its 
employees less than other employers do.” 

“The right of employees to select a 
representative and to bargain with their 
employer concerning their grievances 
and work conditions should not be so 
lightly regarded,” the dissenting mem- 
bers concluded. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill, as Federal law, 
would be a major step toward recog- 
nizing that handicapped men and women 
in sheltered workshops are workers with 
all of the rights and privileges guaran- 
teed to all other American workers. 


INVASION OF PRIVACY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GonzaLez). Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Moss] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when the activity of wiretappers is the 
subject of daily news reports, and when 
such reports acknowledge injustices to 
increasing numbers of individuals, it is 
clear we need congressional action to 
establish effective regulations to protect 
our citizens from unwarranted privacy 
invasions. 

It is regrettable that the communica- 
tions marvels of an age of unparalleled 
scientific and technological advancement 
must be a mixed blessing. Yet, with the 
development of devices which spread the 
exchange of ideas comes the advance- 
ment of the knowledge of how to invade 
the use of such mechanisms. As more 
information on the latter is disseminated 
to more people, it is inevitable that some 
of the information falls upon unin- 
tended ears. 

In the early days of our Nation, it 
was easy to protect the sanctity of com- 
munications. Communication between 
individuals without the knowledge of 
third parties still was possible when 
the Iron Horse replaced the Pony Ex- 
press. And when telegraph lines were 
strung across the Nation, a message sent 
from New York to California still was 
regarded as an inviolate communication 
between two individuals. 
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But the technology of the communi- 
eations industry has far outstripped the 
protections afforded the messages trans- 
mitted by it. The gadgets and gimmicks 
now available to anyone with a $10 bill 
and the desire to snoop threaten to make 
individual privacy a meaningless con- 
cept. For a few cents a month a gadget 
can be installed which will permit an 
eavesdropper to use a telephone exten- 
sion to hear everything that is said on 
both sides of a conversation. For a small 
amount of money anyone can buy an in- 
duction coil attachment and a recording 
device that makes everything said over 
a telephone a matter of electronic rec- 
ord. The further sophistication in wire- 
tapping that can and is being developed 
is as frightening as it is remarkable. 

This is technological development; but 
the laws which protect the privacy of in- 
dividuals have not kept pace. Section 605 
of the Communications Act of 1934—the 
current law on the subject—covers only 
the use of intercepted communications, 
but this vague prohibition in its present 
form is impossible to enforce. Often the 
eavesdropping is done with the consent 
of one of the parties of the telephone 
conversation, and in that case, the pres- 
ent law is ineffective. The limitations of 
this law demand the passage of legisla- 
tion to strengthen the protection. 

A simpler system would be to require 
every person listening in on a telephone 
conversation to inform both parties that 
an eavesdropper is present. The law 
would be effective whether the eaves- 
dropper be a recording device or a third 
party. The only exception to this require- 
ment to inform would be in the case of 
officers or employees of the Federal, 
State, or local government who are spe- 
cifically authorized by Federal or State 
law to listen or record communications 
made over telephone facilities used in in- 
terstate or foreign communications. To 
my knowledge, there are few, if any, such 
laws on the books. 

This is the legislation I propose, Mr. 
Speaker, and herewith present for the 
consideration of the House of Represent- 
atives. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Roprno (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), from today through May 17, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. MacGrecor (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), through May 17, on ac- 
count of official business as U.S. repre- 
sentative to the 27th Session of the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European 
Migration. 

Mr. FLYNT (at the request of Mr. 
Davis of Georgia), for today, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. BLATNIK (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for May 15 and 16, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. Nepzr (at the request of Mr. 
DINGELL) , for the remainder of the week, 
on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
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tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Scorr (at the request of Mr. 
BrotzMan), for 30 minutes, Monday, May 
22; and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Fotey) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Moss, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Nicuots, for 60 minutes, on June 
14, 1967. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mrs. SuLuivan to revise and extend her 
remarks made today during debate on 
H.R. 1318 and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. FEIGHAN to include extraneous 
matter in his remarks made in Commit- 
tee today. 

Mr. PEPPER (at the request of Mr. 
FoLey) during debate in the Committee 
of the Whole on H.R. 1318 and to include 
extraneous matter and tables. 

Mr. FISHER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BROTZMAN) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Fotey) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. MOORHEAD. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. 

Mr. MACHEN. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 188. An act creating a commission to be 
known as the Commission on Noxious and 
Obscene Matters and Materials; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

S. 538. An act to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
more effective evaluation of the fiscal re- 
quirements of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

S. 1432. An act to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S.1161. An act to establish the John Fitz- 


gerald Kennedy National Historic Site in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o'clock and 32 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, May 16, 1967, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

750. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting the eighth annual report on 
the user charges program of the executive 
branch for the fiscal year 1966, pursuant to 
the provisions of 65 Stat. 290; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

751. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting the annual report 
of the Foreign-Trade Zones Board for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1966, pursuant to 
the provisions of Public Law 81-566; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

752. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and the Euratom Cooperation Act of 1958, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, pursuant to 
the order of the House of May 11, 1967, 
the 3 bill was reported on May 
12, 1967: 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee: Committee on 
Appropriations. H.R. 9960. A bill making ap- 
propriations for sundry independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, offices, and the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes. (Rept. No. 259). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


[Submitted May 15, 1967] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DADDARIO: Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. H.R. 6279. A bill to pro- 
vide for the collection, compilation, critical 
evaluation, publication, and sale of standard 
reference data. (Rept. No. 260). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 11, 
1967, the following bill was introduced 
on May 12, 1967: 

By Mr. EVINS of Tennessee: 

H.R. 9960, A bill making appropriations for 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
offices, and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, and for other purposes. 

[Submitted May 15, 1967] 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 9961. A bill to amend the law estab- 
lishing the Indian revolving loan fund; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BURKE of Florida: 

H.R. 9962. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to establish procedures 
to relieve domestic industries and workers in- 
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jured by increased imports from low-wage 
areas; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 9963. A bill to amend section 4(e) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to re- 
quire the Secretary of Labor to investigate 
the effect of foreign competition on domestic 
employment when a complaint is filed by 
an employer or labor organization; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BURTON of Utah: 

HR. 9964. A bill to prohibit desecration of 

the flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 9965. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit the payment 
of benefits to a married couple on their com- 
bined earnings record, to eliminate certain 
special requirements for entitlement to hus- 
band’s or widower's benefits, to provide for 
the payment of benefits to widowed fathers 
with minor children, to equalize the criteria 
for determining dependency of a child on 
his father or mother, and to make the retire- 
ment test inapplicable to individuals with 
minor children who are entitled to mother’s 
or father’s benefits; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DENNEY (for himself, Mr. 
Hunt, and Mr. BrorzMan): 

H.R. 9966. A bill to require the Bureau of 
the Budget to submit to the Congress cer- 
tain monthly estimates concerning national 
income and expenditures; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 9967. A bill to provide for certain re- 
organizations in the Department of State 
and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and for other purposes; to the 
‘Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R.9968. A bill to provide the Coast 
‘Guard with authority to conduct research 
and development for the purpose of dealing 
with the release of harmful fluids carried 
in vessels; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 9969. A bill to give the President au- 
thority to alleviate or to remove the threat 
to navigation, safety, marine resources, fish 
and wildlife, or the coastal economy posed by 
certain releases of fluids or other substances 
carried in oceangoing vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 9970. A bill to abolish the office of 
U.S. commissioner, to establish in place 
thereof within the judicial branch of the 
Government the office of U.S. magistrate, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R. 9971. A bill to prohibit desecration 

of the flag; to the Committee on the Judi- 


clary. 
By Mr. FISHER: 

H. R. 9972. A bill to provide for computa- 
tion of disability retirement pay for mem- 
bers of the uniformed services; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H. R. 9973. A bill to amend title II of the 
National Housing Act to make available, 
through a new program of mortgage in- 
surance, additional financing for the con- 
struction of needed nonprofit hospital facil- 
ities; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 9974. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted each year 
without deductions from benefits thereun- 
der; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 9975. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to increase from $100 
to $250 a month the amount which may be 
earned without loss of annuity by an in- 
dividual entitled to such annuity on the 
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basis of disability; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 9976. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Housing Act of 1961 to authorize Federal 
grants under the open-space land program 
for the development and redevelopment of 
existing open-space land and for the acquisi- 
tion of outdoor and indoor recreational 
buildings, centers, facilities, and equipment, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr, MONTGOMERY: 

H.R. 9977. A bill to prohibit desecration of 
the flag of the United States and to prohibit 
public display of the flag of a foreign govern- 
ment engaging the United States in war or 
armed conflict; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 9978. A bill to amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 in 
order to provide assistance to local educa- 
tional agencies in establishing bilingual edu- 
cational opportunity programs, and to pro- 
vide certain other assistance to promote such 
programs; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 9979. A bill to amend the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States with respect to the 
rate of duty on whole skins of mink, whether 
or not dressed; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 9980. A bill to revise the quota-con- 
trol system on the importation of certain 
meat and meat products; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RARICE: 

H.R. 9981. A bill to create the Interoceanic 
Canals Commission, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 9982. A bill relating to withholding, 
for purposes of the income tax imposed by 
certain cities, on the compensation of Fed- 
eral employees; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 9983. A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal field service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RUMSFELD: 

H.R. 9984. A bill to provide that certain 
woven fabrics of wool may be imported free 
of duty to be used in the manufacture of 
apparel for members of religious orders; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

H.R. 9985. A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal field service, and for other 
p ; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BEVILL: 

H.R. 9986. A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal field service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 9987. A bill to provide incentives for 
the establishment of new or expanded job- 
producing industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments in areas having high proportions 
of persons with low incomes, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

HR. 9988. A bill for the relief of the living 
descendants of the Creek Nation of 1814; to 
sh Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
f . 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 9989. A bill to repeal section 5532 of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to re- 
ductions in the retired or retirement pay of 
retired officers of Regular components of the 
uniformed services who are employed in ci- 
vilian offices or positions in the Government 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 9990. A bill to establish a U.S. Com- 
mittee on Human Rights to prepare for par- 
ticipation by the United States in the ob- 
servance of the year 1968 as International 
Human Rights Year, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Poreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: 

H.R. 9991. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment and administration of the Ohio 
River National Parkway in the State of In- 
diana; to the Committee om Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Idaho (for himself 
and Mr. MCCLURE) : 

H.R. 9992. A bill to provide for the difer- 
entiation between private and public own- 
ership of lands in the administration of the 
acreage limitation provisions of the Federal 
reclamation laws; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KYROS: 

H.R. 9993. A bill to amend the Maritime 
Academy Act of 1958 to increase the amount 
of assistance to such academies and to pro- 
vide a minimum subsistence payable per 
student; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H. R. 9994. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 so as to make it unlaw- 
ful to secretly in telephone communi- 
cations; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 9995. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to secure to physically 
handicapped workers employed in sheltered 
workshops the right to organize and bargain 
collectively and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H. J. Res. 573. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H. J. Res. 574. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that the right to 
vote shall not be denied on account of age 
to persons who are 18 years of age or older; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

HJ, Res. 575. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BEVILL: 

H. J. Res. 576. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States with respect to the offering 
of prayer in public buildings; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H. J. Res. 577. Joint resolution to pro- 
vide for the resumption of trade with Rho- 
desia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H. Con. Res. 345. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that in the 
interest of peace in Vietnam the Govern- 
ment of the United States should only con- 
sider further expansions of trade, educa- 
tional and cultural exchanges, and other re- 
lated agreements with the Soviet Union and 
its East European satellities when there is 
demonstrable evidence that their actions and 
policies with regard to Vietnam have been re- 
directed toward peace and an honorable set- 
tlement and when there is demonstrable evi- 
dence that they have abandoned their policy 
of support for so-called wars of national lib- 
eration; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. DICKINSON: 

H. Con. Res. 346. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the printing as a House document 
the pamphlet entitled “Our Flag”; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 
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By Mr. DENNEY (for himself, Mr. 
Hunt, and Mr. BrorzMan): 

H. Res, 476. Resolution amending the rules 
of the House of Representatives to provide 
that each public bill or resolution introduced 
in the House of Representatives shall contain 
an estimate of the cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

191. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Maryland, rela- 
tive to the return of 18th century documents 
belonging to the State of Maryland, from the 
Library of Congress; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

192. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Maryland, relative to the rehous- 
ing of the Patent Office in Howard County 
or Anne Arundel County, Md.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 9996. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Pisano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 9997. A bill for the relief of Gyorgy 

Szanto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 9998. A bill for the relief of Janice 

Bowman; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 

H.R.9999. A bill for the relief of Vita 
Maria Abbate and her minor children, An- 
tonina, Giuseppa and Valeria; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H. R. 10000. A bill for the relief of Dr. Fei- 
zollah Kashanian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R.10001. A bill for the relief of Zofia 

Wojcik; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 10002. A bill for the relief of James 
F. Nugent and Catherine F. Nugent; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H. R. 10003. A bill for the rellef of John M. 

Stevens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


83. By Mr. KING of California: Petition of 
Resilient Floor Installers of America, Local 
No. 1, Torrance, Calif., relative to section 
8(E) of the National Labor Relation Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Educational 
and Labor. 

84. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Ben- 
jamin 8. Barringer, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. and other students, faculty and 
staff, relative to the enactment of legisla- 
tion making it a crime to burn or otherwise 
destroy the American flag; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Three School Safety Patrol Heroes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, Gold Life- 
saver medals have been presented by 
Secretary of Transportation, Alan S. 
Boyd, for the American Automobile 
Association, to three young men who 
have demonstrated courage, intelligence, 
and a high regard for the value of a 
human life. 

These young men are Lawrence E. 
Tierney, 11, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Phillip E. Tierney, 5206 Ellis Street, 
Bradbury Heights, Md.; Lanty L. Selph, 
10, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence E. 
Selph, 5306 Valley Road, Bradbury 
Heights, Md.; and Joseph K. Wormack, 
11, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. 
Wormack, 1720 Lang Place NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

They are among nine young members 
of the school safety patrols across the 
Nation who were honored with the pres- 
entation of the AAA Gold Lifesaver 
Medal. I am honored that two of the nine 
nationwide recipients are from my home 
Prince Georges County. 

According to the AAA, Lawrence and 
Lanty are members of the Woodley Knoll 
School safety patrol in Suitland, Md. One 
day, as the AAA described their heroism: 

After crossing guard Mrs. Mary Sandage 
gave the signal to cross to a group of chil- 
dren, a speeding car in the right lane was 
observed by two Patrol members bearing 
down on the children at a reported 60 mph. 
The two patrol members, Lawrence Tierney 
and Lanty Selph, ran into the street, pushing 
the children back to safety. When the car 
came to a stop, it had passed over some school 
books dropped in the crosswalk by the stu- 
dents in their haste. The driver said he didn't 
see the children or the crossing guard. 


Joseph Wormack, a member of the 
Holy Name School safety patrol, was on 
duty one day when, as the AAA described 
his heroism: : 

As Police Officer Woodson was directing 
traffic at West Virginia and Florida Avenue, 
Northeast, he was struck by an auto in a freak 
accident, and was rendered unconscious with 
& fractured skull. As he lay under the auto, 
apparently helpless, Joseph Wormack took 
the officer's radio from its case and contacted 
the Ninth Precinct. He kept repeating: “Ac- 
cident—West Virginia and Florida Avenue, 
Northeast—send an ambulance, an officer is 
hurt.” His presence of mind, quick action in 
summoning aid were leading factors in saving 
the officer's life. 


Mr. Speaker, these young men deserve 
the gratitude of all of us for their acts 
on behalf of humanity. 


Montgomery Countians Take Top Honors 
at 18th Annual International Science 
Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1967 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the outstanding achievements of 
two constituents, Miss Martha C. Cragoe, 
17, of Lansdale, Pa., and Mr. Rodney B. 
Alderfer, 15, of Harleysville. 

These two talented younsters have just 
returned from San Francisco, where they 
won top honors in the 18th annual Inter- 
national Science Fair. 

Martha won five prizes, including the 
fair’s top award and three other first 
place awards. Rodney won two prizes, 
including a first place. The two younsters 
competed with 223 other finalists from 


22 United States and 11 foreign coun- 
tries. 

They had been named grand winners 
in the Delaware Valley Science Fair, 
sponsored annually by the Franklin In- 
stitute and the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The five awards presented to Martha 
at the conclusion of the San Francisco 
Fair were: 

International Science Fair First 
Award, American Chemical Society First 
Award, U.S. Army and U.S. Air Force 
First Awards, and American Dental Asso- 
ciation, Third Award. 

Rodney won the International Science 
Fair Fourth Award and the Society of 
Exploration Geophysicists First Alter- 
nate Award. 

Mr. Speaker, the wonderful perform- 
ance of Martha Cragoe and Rodney Al- 
derfer is cause for their families, their 
schools, their communities, and our Na- 
tion to be justifiably proud. 


Radiation Standards for Uranium Miners 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, his- 
torically, the industrial and technologi- 
cal advances which make a nation strong 
have always been accompanied by some 
form of health or safety hazard. 

The powerful machines which make it 
possible for us to build our highways and 
increase our factories’ output and mine 
our natural resources, for example, pre- 
sent safety hazards to the men who op- 
erate them. 

The Federal Government has consist- 
ently taken measures to minimize the 
dangers that such technological progress 
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produced. We need only to look at the 
Labor Standards Act; the Walsh-Healy 
Public Contracts Act, the Federal Coal 
Mine Safety Act, and the Longshore 
Safety Act to realize this. 

Now, Secretary Wirtz is continuing 
this tradition of safeguarding our work- 
ers by issuing an order to limit the 
amount of radiation to which uranium 
miners may be exposed. This order is 
meant to reduce the high incidence of 
radiation-caused lung cancer which oc- 
curs among uranium miners. 

We will never know exactly how many 
cases of cancer this order will prevent, or 
how many families will be spared the 
grief that accompanies them. We will 
know, however, that by reducing the 
number of cases—by preventing even 
one case—we are upholding our duty to 
place a higher value on the well-being of 
each American than on the advance- 
ments that his work produces. In this 
case, we care more about safeguarding 
our uranium miners than about care- 
lessly producing the uranium needed in 
our atomic power research. 

I heartily applaud Secretary Wirtz for 
issuing this order. 


Latrobe Sofa Presented to Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
U.S. Capitol Historical Society, in cere- 
monies held at 2 p.m., Thursday, March 
9, 1967, presented the Benjamin Latrobe 
Empire Sofa to the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, Mr. W. Pat Jennings. 
First owned by Architect of the Capitol 
Benjamin Henry Latrobe and his wife, 
Mary Elizabeth Hazelhurst, it comprised 
a part of the furnishings in their Balti- 
more home prior to his death in 1820. 
Since that time, it has remained in the 
Latrobe family, having been in the pos- 
session of Benjamin H. Latrobe, Jr., his 
daughter, Agnes Latrobe Weston, and 
her son, Benjamin Latrobe Weston. It 
was the latter’s wife, Virginia Rich Wes- 
ton, who last owned the sofa. before pre- 
senting it to her nephew, the Reverend 
E. Albert Rich, rector of St. John’s 
Church, in Ellicott City, Md. Reverend 
Rich, recognizing the historical value of 
the piece, offered it to the U.S, Capitol 
Historical Society, and the society has 
subsequently placed the sofa in the con- 
gressional ladies retiring room, originally 
designed for the Capitol by Latrobe, and 
one time office of the Speaker of the 
House. The basic composition of the sofa 
is poplar and walnut with a walnut 
veneer. 

Benjamin H. Latrobe was born in Eng- 
land in 1764. Thirty-two years later, he 
came to America. By 1803, he was ap- 
pointed Architect of the Capitol and 
Surveyor of Public Buildings for the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia. Latrobe’s years in 
Washington were stormy. In 1812, he re- 
signed his position only to find his serv- 
ices requested again for restoration of 
the Capitol following its partial destruc- 
tion by the British in 1814. In 1820, the 
talented architect’s career came to a pre- 
mature close at New Orleans, where he 
succumbed to yellow fever. 

Latrobe’s genius is reflected not only 
in the Capitol of his adopted country, 
but in other public buildings, such as 
St. John’s Church—“Church of the 
Presidents’”—in Washington, and the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral of the As- 
sumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
in Baltimore. In addition to being the 
foremost engineer and architect of his 
time, Latrobe was a recognized artist. As 
Surveyor of Public Buildings, his serv- 
ices were in demand throughout Gov- 
ernment agencies, including the Presi- 
dent's House. From 1809, when President 
and Mrs. Madison first occupied the 
structure, until it was burned by the 
British in 1814, Benjamin Latrobe de- 
signed much of the furnishings so as to 
compliment the architectural style of 
the Executive Mansion. 


President Johnson Reaffirms U.S. Com- 
mitment to Republic of China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1967 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the Recorp a joint statement 
by President Johnson and Vice Presi- 
dent Yen Chia-Kan of the Republic of 
China which was released by the White 
House on May 10, 1967. 

I think we are fortunate that Vice 
President Yen who is also Premier of the 
Republic of China has paid us this visit. 

It is under his leadership that the 
gross national product in Taiwan has 
risen at the rate of 8.2 percent annually 
since 1952. It now stands at $3.1 billion 
and industrial production has been in- 
creasing nearly 14 percent a year. In- 
dustry on the island is four times broader 
than it was in 1952. 

Premier Yen has been the moving 
force behind this great economic achieve- 
ment and is to be congratulated for his 
untiring efforts toward achieving a stable 
and growing economy in a country that 
is one of our truest and most valuable 
friends. 

The joint statement follows: 

His Excellency Yen Chia-kan, Vice Presi- 
dent and Prime Minister of the Republic of 
China, has concluded a two-day visit to 
Washington at the invitation of President 
Johnson, Vice President Yen met with Presi- 
dent Johnson to discuss matters of common 
concern on May 9. Also present were Am- 
bassador Chow Shu-kai, Minister of Eco- 
nomic Affairs Li Khow-ting, Ambassador to 
the United Nations Liu Chieh, Vice Minister 
of Foreign Affairs Samson C. Shen, Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk, Ambassador to China 
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Walter P. McConaughy, and Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs William P. Bundy. Director of the In- 
formation Department, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs Lai Chia-chiu was present as recorder 
for the Chinese side. 

The President welcomed the opportunity 
to reaffirm to the Vice President the solemn 
commitment of the United States as pro- 
vided for in the Mutual Defense Treaty of 
1954. Vice President Yen noted that the 
Chinese Communists pose a continuing 
threat, and the President reassured the Vice 
President that the United States intends to 
continue to furnish military aid to the Re- 
public of China in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Military Assistance Agreement 
of 1951. 

The President and Vice President reviewed 
the international situation, with particular 
reference to the current situation in East 
Asia. They exchanged information and views 
on conditions on the Chinese mainland re- 
sulting from the Cultural Revolution. They 
agreed that the struggle for power is far 
from over and that developments on the 
Chinese mainland are closely related to the 
peace and security of Asia. They further 
agreed to consult on future developments 
on the Chinese mainland. 

The President and the Vice President re- 
viewed the Free World effort to halt Com- 
munist aggression against the Republic of 
Vietnam. President Johnson and Vice Presi- 
dent Yen agreed that unless the aggression 
is stopped, peace and security cannot prevail 
in Asia and the Pacific region. The President 
expressed his gratification with the Repub- 
lic of China's contributions to the develop- 
ment of Vietnam’s economy, noting especially 
the work of Chinese technicians in assisting 
the Republic of Vietnam to increase her food 
production. The Vice President expressed 
the strong support of the Republic of China 
for the United States policy in Vietnam and 
the hope that the Republic of China would 
find it possible further to strengthen her 
economic and technical cooperation with the 
Republic of Vietnam. 

It was agreed that periodic consultations 
between the United States and the Republic 
of China on problems of common concern 
in East Asia had been fruitful and should 
be continued. 

The President and Vice President discussed 
the question of Chinese representation in the 
United Nations. They noted the favorable 
outcome of the 21st General Assembly when 
efforts to expel the Republic of China from 
the United Nations and seat the Chinese 
Communists were decisively defeated. The 
President reaffirmed that the United States 
firmly supports the Republic of China's seat 
in the United Nations. The President and 
the Vice President agreed that their Gov- 
ernments would continue to consult closely 
on the best means for achieving their com- 
mon objectives in the United Nations. 

The President expressed admiration for 
the continuing progress made by the Repub- 
lic of China in developing Taiwan’s economy 
since the conclusion of the U.S. economic 
aid program in 1965. He also noted the sharp 
contrast between economic conditions in 
Taiwan and on the Chinese mainiand. 

The President congratulated Vice President 
Yen on the remarkable success of the Re- 
public of China's technical cooperation pro- 
grams in friendly countries, particularly in 
the field of agriculture, and noted that the 
Republic of China is making a most sig- 
nificant contribution to the collective War 
on Hunger. 

In the course of their conversion President 
Johnson and Vice President Yen also re- 
viewed programs intended to develop co- 
operation among Asian nations. The Presi- 
dent and Vice President noted the poten- 
tialities of the Asian and Pacific Council and 
the Asian Development Bank to promote 
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peace and prosperity in Asia and the Pacific 
region. 

Vice President Yen spoke of the need to 
strengthen science and technology in the 
Republic of China as a vital force in national 
and regional development, He welcomed the 
President's offer to have his Science Adviser, 
Dr. Hornig, lead a team of experts to Taiwan 
to survey scientific and technological assets 
and needs in the Republic of China. Dr. 
Hornig will also advise on ways by which 
more career opportunities might be provided 
in Taiwan for Chinese scientists now teach- 
ing and working outside China. 

President Johnson and Vice President Yen 
reaffirmed the strong ties between the United 
States and the Republic of China founded on 
the historic friendship between the Chinese 
and American peoples. 


Modern Communications and Foreign 
Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 15, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 4 years, the House Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee on International Organi- 
zations and Movements has studied ideo- 
logical efforts in U.S. foreign policy. 

Under the chairmanship of our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Florida [Mr. 
FasckLLI, the subcommittee has compiled 
an enormous amount of valuable infor- 
mation on all aspects of the way our 
Nation communicates to other nations 
and peoples around the world. 

The subcommittee study has won de- 
served recognition and commendation 
from American scholars and specialists 
for its important findings and penetrat- 
ing analysis. 

Last week the subcommittee issued its 
fifth report in the series, together with 
part X of its hearings. This report is 
devoted to the modern methods and 
techniques of communications and their 
impact on foreign policy and interna- 
tional development. 

Like past reports, this study is a sig- 
nificant contribution to our understand- 
ing of America’s impact upon the rest 
of the world. 

I wish to take this opportunity to 
commend Chairman FascEeLL and the 
members of his subcommittee for this 
outstanding effort, and to urge my col- 
leagues to obtain and read the report, 
“Modern Communications and Foreign 
Policy.“ 

At this point, I wish to insert into the 
Recorp the recommendations which the 
subcommittee has made, because of their 
importance for the effective operation of 
American foreign policy: 

RECOMMENDATIONS: GENERAL POLICY 

First, we recommend that the Government 
continue its present policy of promoting an 
open dialogue with all foreign nations, and 
that we assign much higher priority to this 
task, 

In our view, the pursuit of this course is 
necessary if the likelihood of dangerous be- 
havior by foreign states is to be reduced. By 
attempting to provide the peoples of all coun- 
tries with access to factual information about 
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each other, and about us, we are encouraging 
a more rational appraisal of the world en- 
vironment on their part and, hopefully, more 
rational international conduct. 

We recognize that this course stands in 
sharp contrast with the policy of informa- 
tion control practiced by the Soviet Union, 
Communist China, and other totalatarian 
states, We realize that, in the short run, the 
latter policy has paid certain dividends to 
the governments of those countries. Never- 
theless we believe that, in the long run, free- 
dom of information is much more effective 
and absolutely necessary to the attainment 
of the kind of world in which we want to 
live. 

It also appears important that the dialogue 
conducted by the United States be sufficiently 
broad to include free discussion of different 
concepts of social and political organization 
and development. Our initiatives in this re- 
spect would be helpful in demonstrating the 
relevance of our national experience to the 
solution of many of the basic problems con- 
fronting the developing countries. 

Second, we urge the executive branch, par- 
ticularly those agencies involved in the dis- 
semination of information abroad, to con- 
fine their activities to undertakings which 
complement rather than compete with the 
private media. 

We noted earlier that private American 
communications directed abroad greatly ex- 
ceed the volume of those initiated by our 
Government. We believe that this is a good 
thing. Government information activities 
should be designed to fill voids left by private 
media; to provide depth coverage of signifi- 
cant news events; and to encourage the 
dissemination of accurate information re- 
garding the policies and actions of the U.S. 
Government. 

In this regard, we see an urgent need for 
the distribution of USIA-sponsored publica- 
tions in such countries as the Soviet Union 
in which private American publications are 
not circulated generally. At the same time, 
we can find no justification for the dissemi- 
nation of similar Government-financed 
magazines in areas adequately served by 
American and other free world materials of 
private origin. 

Third, we find that both the form and the 
fact content of information relating to for- 
eign affairs are in need of improvement and 
we recommend that appropriate steps be 
taken to remedy this situation. 

The achievement of this goal will require 
action on several fronts. For one, the execu- 
tive branch ought to release promptly more 
information on crises developing on the in- 
ternational scene. The spasmodic perform- 
ance of our governmental information serv- 
ices during certain phases of the deepening 
crisis in Vietnam provides an excellent ex- 
ample of the kind of approach which should 
be avoided at all costs. 

Further, our Government ought to spon- 
sor more sound research relevant to foreign 
areas and foreign populations. As we indi- 
cated earlier, public resources currently de- 
voted to this type of research are thoroughly 
inadequate. Much of the research presently 
conducted under government auspices has 
too narrow a base by being tied to the mis- 
sion needs of specialized agencies, or is pe- 
ripheral to the basic problems confronting us 
on the world scene. 

While it may be informative and even use- 
ful in the long pull to compile information 
about the Australian aborgines’ proclivity to 
perspire under strain, there are certainly 
many pressing problems which would appear 
to have a more valid claim on our available 
research resources. 

Finally, although we are mindful of the ex- 
cellent work being done in this field by the 
U.S. Advisory Commission on Information, 
we recommend a thorough reappraisal by a 
group of communications experts of the en- 
tire range of international communication 
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techniques and instruments employed by 
our Government. 

And we urge both the Executive Branch 
and the Congress to assign a higher priority 
in the allocation of available resources to the 
financing of this highly specialized world- 
wide communications system in an age in 
which communications are increasingly de- 
termining the course, and the cost, of inter- 
national relations. 

Fourth, we recommend that an expanded 
effort be undertaken to assure a systematic, 
coordinated use of international communica- 
tion tools available to our Government. 

Whether we refer to Voice of America 
broadcasting, to the dissemination of educa- 
tional films by the Agency for International 
Development, to the exchange of scientific 
publications by the National Institutes of 
Health, or to the presentation of a special 
Overseas exhibit by the U.S. Information 
Agency, we are in fact talking about com- 
municating with foreign nations. 

As we said on previous occasions (see, for 
example, “Ideological Operations and For- 
eign Policy,” Report No. 2 on Winning the 
Cold War: The U.S. Ideological Offensive, 
1964), in order to produce maximum effect, 
these diverse activities must at some point 
be related to each other and to clearly de- 
fined foreign policy objectives. In many in- 
stances, this is still not the case. 

In addition, we believe that the division 
of responsibility between the Department of 
State and the U.S. Information Agency for 
the administration of the cultural presenta- 
tions program, and the fragmentation of au- 
thority with respect to educational ex- 
ee are not conducive to best perform- 

ce. 

Fifth, we recommend that the Department 
of State and related agencies directly in- 
volved in foreign policy operations stop pro- 
crastinating and gear up for effective han- 
dling of the huge flow of information result- 
ing from the 20th century breakthrough in 
communications. 

Studies of information-handling by gov- 
ernmental agencies have been going on for 
years. In the area of foreign policy admin- 
istration, concrete improvements resulting 
from these efforts have been minimal. In the 
meantime, the failure to obtain vital infor- 
mation, to assess its relevance to a rapidly 
developing crisis, and to bring it to bear in 
making policy decisions, has on a number 
of occasions resulted in considerable costs 
to our Nation. A critical analysis of our 
foreign policy operations would undoubtedly 
reveal many more cases than those cited 
in the record of the hearings appended to 
this report. 

We recommmended previously, and do so 
again, that no time be lost in applying ad- 
vanced automatic data processing techniques 
to the information-handling tasks in the 
Department of State and related agencies. 

Sizth, we consider it important that oj- 
ficials of our Government concerned with the 
conduct of foreign affairs—particularly those 
in positions of responsibility become sen- 
sitized” to the psychological and public in- 
formation aspects of foreign policy. 

This task will not be accomplished over- 
night. We believe, however, that increased 
emphasis on this subject in the training 
of Government personnel, and increased at- 
tention to the performance of individual of- 
ficers, can help us avoid such politically costly 
embarrassments as that which resulted 
from the poor handling of the recent visit 
of the U.S.S. Franklin D. Roosevelt to South 
Africa. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: COMMUNICATIONS WITH 
THE DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

Turning now to the task of communicating 
with the developing countries, particularly 
those which are or may become beneficiaries 
of our foreign assistance, we recommend the 


following: 
First, that our Government employ modern 
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communications on a broad scale to launch 
a frontal attack on the basic problems of the 
developing countries, altering as necessary 
the scale of priorities which until now has 
dominated the structure of our foreign aid 
program. 

Testimony presented in the record of our 
hearings stressed time and again that the 
primary task confronting the less-developed 
countries is the development of their human 
resources. Until those resources come to be 
utilized in the processes of development, 
there will be no lasting solution to the prob- 
lems of hunger, disease, and poverty which 
are the daily lot of nearly two-thirds of the 
human race, 

There isn’t enough food in the world, or 
enough aid that can come from the indus- 
trialized countries, to improve materially the 
condition of life of the majority of people of 
the developing countries. Only they can do 
that job. And modern communications offer 
us the opportunity to help them get started. 

Modern communications can be used to 
stimulate achievement motivation, to spread 
innovation which is n for growth, to 
teach skills, and to help in the establishment 
of cooperative and community institutions 
which can multiply the product of develop- 
ment efforts. 

Communications are being used for those 
purposes today—but on a very modest scale. 
During one recent period, more than 30 per- 
cent of our economic aid to Turkey, for ex- 
ample, was devoted to transportation; less 
than one-half of 1 percent to the improve- 
ment of communications. And the story ap- 
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parently is not much different in other 
countries. 

Last year, in enacting Title IX (Popular 
Participation in Development) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1966, as well as the 
related amendments to sections 211 (Assist- 
ance to Educational Institutions in the 
United States) and section 601 (Collection 
and Dissemination of Information Relating 
to the Development Process), the Congress 
pointed the way toward a new emphasis in 
foreign assistance. 

This new emphasis is consistent with, even 
demands, greater support of communica- 
tions in our foreign aid undertakings. 

Second, we recommend that our Govern- 
ment exert special effort to make the con- 
tent of our communications responsive to 
the aspirations and conditions of the people 
in the developing countries. We should also 
strive to discover and employ the combina- 
tion of media best suited to promote the 
process of development in each given case. 

Many of our present-day communications 
bear little relation either to the aspirations 
or to the condition of the people in a par- 
ticular developing country. As a result, we 
have encountered repeated difficulties in try- 
ing to associate ourselves with their hopes 
for a better future, and in helping them to 
attain it. 

The usefulness of talking about indus- 
trialization in a country whose primary job 
is to find a source of food for its people; or 
of broadcasting the advantages of labor-sav- 
ing machinery in a country which has a la- 
bor surplus; or of teaching concepts of 
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social and economic organization which will 
not become relevant to a given society for 
decades if ever, is, to say the least, question- 
able. The wasted effort expended in trying 
to sell in other cultural environments con- 
cepts and slogans which are only pertinent 
in a setting of Western institutions, should 
have taught us this lesson once and for all. 

The job of communicating with people 
raised in a different culture is not easy. We 
must be prepared to do much more listening, 
and learning, before we arrive at a given for- 
mula for successful communication. And 
this formula will differ from country to 
country, even from group to group in a sin- 
gle country. 

Also, in order to maximize the effectiveness 
of our communication, we may have to re- 
sort to transmitting it through different 
media. The mass media, for example, offer 
the immediate advantages of extensiveness 
and rapidity. Yet American researchers have 
found that for improved effectiveness, they 
should be supported by personal communi- 
cation, 

Finally, we recommend that the United 
States endeavor to assist the developing 
countries in organizing and developing their 
internal communications systems in order 
to advance their development objectives. 

Until now, the development of internal 
communications in the developing countries 
has proceeded largely in a haphazard man- 
ner, without any conscious plan or deliberate 
connection with the task of development. 

This has meant a loss of a resource which 
those countries can ill afford to misuse. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, May 16, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Have no anziety about anything; but 
in everything by prayer and supplica- 
tion with thanksgiving let your requests 
be — 15 known unto God. —Philippians 
4: 

— Father of our spirits, whose 
mercy is from everlasting to everlasting 
and whose truth endureth forever—n 
this moment of prayer may we hear Thy 
yoice speaking to us and with receptive 
minds may we respond. Always and in all 
ways Thou art very, very near. Help us to 
be aware of Thy presence and to keep 
ourselves open to the leading of Thy 
spirit. Strengthen us when we fail; sup- 
port us when we fall and sustain us when 
we falter. 

Open our eyes that we may see the 
higher virtues, open our ears that we may 
hear the greater voices as they speak to 
us, open our hands that we may deal 
wisely and justly the cards that life 
hands to us—not that we may always win 
but that we may play the game fairly and 
honorably. 

By Thy spirit help us to live together 
in this dear land of our birth and pre- 
serve us, O God, for in Thee do we put 
our trust. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 


that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 


S. 10. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cause the ves- 
sel Ocean Delight, owned by Saul Zwecker, 
of Port Clyde, Maine, to be documented as 
a vessel of the United States with coastwise 
privileges; 

S. 111. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cause the vessel 
Eugenie II, owned by J. C. Strout, of Mil- 
bridge, Maine, to be documented as a vessel 
of the United States with full coastwise priv- 
ileges; 

S. 690. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cause the ves- 
sel Draggin’ Lady, owned by George W. 
Stevenson, of Rockport, Maine, to be docu- 
mented as a vessel of the United States with 
coastwise privileges; 

S. 1031. An act to amend further the Peace 
Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended; 

S. 1093. An act to authorize the use of the 
vessel Annie B. in the coastwise trade; 

S. 1494. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Transportation to cause the yes- 
sel Cap’n Frank, owned by Ernest R. Darling, 
of South Portland, Maine, to be documented 
as a vessel of the United States with full 
coastwise privileges; and 

8.1762. An act to amend section 810 of the 
Housing Act of 1964 to extend for 3 years 
the fellowship program authorized by such 
section. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed Senate Resolution 114 
expressing the disfavor of the Senate to 
the Reorganization Plan No. 2 trans- 
mitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to section 5581 
of the Revised Statutes, reappointed Mr. 
ANDERSON as a member of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
on the part of the Senate. 


SAFE WATER ASSURED BY 
NEW DEVICE 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Water for Peace Conference is held 
here in Washington next week, one of the 
most promising developments in the 
world’s search for methods of providing 
people of underdeveloped nations with 
safe water will be displayed by a fine 
company located in the district it is my 
privilege to represent. 

While we in this country take for 
granted the safety of the water we use, 
today nearly two-thirds of the world 
population must carry water from rivers 
or public fountains. 

This virtually insures its contamina- 
tion before reaching the family home. 
As a result, waterborne diseases are one 
of the leading causes of death among 
infants in such areas. 

Heretofore, the cost of distributing 
safe water from the source to individual 
dwellings has been prohibitive, for such 
reasons as expensive equipment and 
waste by the consumer. 

Now, experience in a number of coun- 
tries, including South Vietnam, Brazil, 
and Iran, has demonstrated that a valve 
developed by the Ford Meter Box Co., of 
Wabash, Ind., is providing an effective 
answer to this problem. 

Known as the Fordilla— Fordeeya! 
Middleway, this new concept in water 
distribution first scored a particularly 
notable success in Asuncion, Paraguay, 
where safe water is now being supplied 
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to extremely low-income families at a 
cost even they can afford. 

Now similar Fordilla systems are be- 
ing installed in developing nations 
around the world. 

On the eve of the Water for Peace 
Conference it is a matter of gratification 
to me that an Indiana industry is mak- 
ing this significant contribution to the 
cause of safe water for human beings 
everywhere. 

The conference will be held at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel May 22 to 27, fea- 
turing exhibits from several countries, 
and in my opinion it merits attendance 
by the Members of this body. 


THE LATE FRANK H. THOMPSON— 
ONE OF FLORIDA’S MOST OUT- 
STANDING MASONS 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SIKES. Mr. Speaker, many of my 
colleagues in the House have been sad- 
dened at the news of the death of a dis- 
tinguished and able Floridian, the Hon- 
orable Frank H. Thompson, Sovereign 
Grand Inspector General of the Scottish 
Rite Order of Masons in Florida. He died 
April 29, 1967, at Lakeland, Fla., after a 
long and illustrious career as one of 
Florida’s most outstanding Masons. 

He was elected an active member of 
the Supreme Council of Scottish Rite 
Masons on October 18, 1955, after serving 
as deputy since October 31, 1952. A life 
member of the Tampa Scottish Rite 
bodies, he has served as Master of the 
Lodge of Perfection, chapter of Rose 
Croix and Consistory. He was invested 
with the rank and decoration of Knight 
Commander of the Court of Honor Oc- 
tober 27, 1919, and coroneted inspector 
general honorary October 19, 1923. 

Raised to the sublime degree of Master 
Mason in Lakeland Lodge No. 91, he was 
worshipful master in 1917-18 and in 
1947 was grand master of Masons in 
Florida. He has held high office in all of 
the Masonic and appendant orders in- 
cluding that of grand master of the Su- 
preme Council of the International Or- 
der of DeMolay. 

Mr. Thompson was born on October 
23, 1887, at Jefferson, Ga. He is survived 
by his widow to whom my deep and 
heartfelt sympathies are extended. 


SST WILL BE THE SAFEST PLANE 
EVER 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, shortly there 
will be hearings in the House Appropria- 
tions Committee on the proposal of the 
administration that the Congress appro- 
priate $198 million for two prototypes 
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of the supersonic transport, and I have 
been privileged to discuss a few of the 
many outstanding features to be inte- 
grated into this new generation of air- 
planes. 

Today, I would like to speak of safety. 
The Seattle newspaper aerospace editor, 
William Schulze, recently interviewed 
H. W. Withington, Boeing Co. vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
pany’s SST branch, and May 2 a story 
appeared on page 1 of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer which I would like to call 
to the attention of my colleagues. In this 
interview, Mr. Withington said the SST 
would be an improvement on the safety 
of today’s airlines. He pointed out that 
every subsequent airplane type has to 
be at least. as safe as the one before. 
Withington also gave as an example of 
safety measures being taken in the de- 
sign of the SST, the much greater use 
of titanium metal which is much more 
heat resistant than the aluminum used 
mainly in today’s jets. Air friction at 
the SST’s speed of 1,800 miles an hour 
will heat frontal areas of the wing and 
fuselage to more than 450° Fahr- 
enheit. This is hotter than temperatures 
often used in household range burners 
for cooking a family’s food. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Withington also dispelled the rumor 
that if a window of an SST should blow 
out, passengers would die in an explosive 
decompression. Mr. Withington said that 
with a window out and only two of the 
SST’s four pressurization packs working, 
the aircraft’s cabin pressure could be 
maintained at 14,000 feet. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is important to 
know about the safety, economy, and just 
plain good sense of proceeding with the 
SST project on schedule. Yesterday I 
talked more fully about this project 
under a special order as shown on page 
12732 of the RECORD. 


CRIME CONTROL GAP 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, the “crime 
control gap” should be closed. I speak 
of the gap between the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Crime Commis- 
sion and the proposals the President has 
made to Congress. Here are a few items 
suggested by the Commission’s Task 
Force on Organized Crime but ignored by 
the President: 

First, authorize electronic surveillance 
by law enforcement officers under court 
order; 

Second, establish a joint congressional 
Committee on Organized Crime; 

Third, expand the Organized Crime 
and Racketeering Section—OCR—of the 
Justice Department; 

Fourth, grant OCR final authority for 
decisionmaking in organized crime pros- 
ecutions conducted by U.S. attorneys; 

Fifth, authorize OCR to lend technical 
assistance, upon request, to State prose- 
cutors in organized crime prosecutions; 
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Sixth, permit prosecutors to appeal 
trial court orders suppressing evidence; 

Seventh, create heavier penalties for 
those convicted of supervisory responsi- 
bility in organized crime; and 

Eighth, abolish the two-witness and 
direct-evidence rules in perjury prosecu- 
tions. 

In the field of organized crime, Fed- 
eral grants of money will not fill the void. 
New Federal laws are necessary to close 
the crime control gap. 


CRIME CONTROL GAP THAT CON- 
GRESS MUST FILL 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
wholeheartedly in the suggestions made 
by the gentleman from Virginia who, of 
course, is chairman of the Republican 
Task Force on Crime, and one of the 
outstanding authorities in the House of 
Representatives on the subject. 

I agree with him wholeheartedly. There 
is a gap between the President’s recom- 
mendations and the recommendations of 
the American Crime Commission and a 
considerable gap between the President’s 
recommendations and bills that have 
been introduced by many Members, in- 
cluding myself. I have introduced a bill 
to establish a joint committee of the 
Congress on organized crime which I 
think this Congress should get down to 
the business of enacting in the very near 
future. 

Another example is the establishment 
of a National Institute of Crime Detec- 
tion and Prevention which the President 
did not ask for. 

Of course, money alone is not the an- 
swer to this problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I have obtained a half- 
hour special order today to discuss this 
subject particularly in view of the shock- 
ing evidence presented to the State leg- 
islature by the Governor’s investigator 
and the director of the Florida war on 
crime showing the extent to which or- 
ganized crime is openly and notoriously 
operating in the State of Florida and I 
intend to discuss this matter later this 
afternoon. 


WHY STEEL MILLS FOR COMMUNIST 
RUMANIA? 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I learned 
with great dismay recently that the Im- 
port-Export Bank of Washington is con- 
templating making guarantees available 
to American firms covering the sale of 
about $8 to $10 million of components for 
a steel mill project in Communist 
Rumania. It is my understanding that 
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three American companies are to join 
together with three French companies to 
build this complex for a total of $35 mil- 
lion in all. In reply to my letter addressed 
to the bank, I was informed as follows: 

Our consideration of this transaction will 
be reserved until such time as we might 
receive an application from the Rumanian 
Government. We have received no such ap- 
plication and, accordingly, we have not made 
any decision with respect thereto at this 
time. 


So, evidently, this is all that is delay- 
ing the transaction. 

Are we to believe that steel mills are 
no longer of strategic importance? This 
complex, I am told, will consist of a 
blooming mill, a cold-rolled steel mill, 
and a hot strip mill, Our brave fliers have 
risked their lives over North Vietnam in 
bombing Ho Chi Minh’s steel mills. Steel 
mills are still the core of the industrial 
might of a nation. At least prior to World 
War II, we only shipped scrap metal to 
Japan. We forced the Japanese to melt 
it down in order to get steel. Nowadays 
we seem to be willing to supply our Com- 
munist enemies with the whole package. 

Let us view this proposed transaction 
from another point of view. If this new 
steel making capacity is not used for war, 
then what? There is already excess steel 
making capacity in the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet bloc, in general, has ample 
steel to meet its normal needs. Then the 
only other possible answer is that this 
steel will be dumped on the world mar- 
ket and ultimately could further hurt our 
domestic industry. 

In my view, we do not need expanded 
East-West trade, but what is needed is a 
tightening up of congressional oversight 
of some of the agencies in Washington 
that consistently formulate trade policies 
that are opposed by the majority of 
Americans, not only because they oppose 
aiding Communist nations that assist 
North Vietnam, but because these policies 
are harmful to American industry and 
jobs. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Calen- 
dar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar. 


ARLINE AND MAURICE LOADER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1971) 
for the relief of Arline and Maurice 
Loader. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 1971 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $20,000 to Arline and Maurice 
Loader of Half Moon Bay, California, in full 
settlement of their claims against the 
United States based upon the deaths of their 
sons, Maurice G. Loader and Frederic C. 
Loader, on October 15, 1944, as the result of 
the explosion of a 37 millimeter armor- 
piercing shell found by children on the 
Montara firing range. 

No part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
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shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM JOHN MASTERTON, 
GEORGE SAMUEL KONIK, AND 
LOUIS VINCENT NANNE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2048) 
for the relief of William John Masterton, 
George Samuel Konik, and Louis Vincent 
Nanne. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 2048 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, William John Masterton, 
George Samuel Konik, and Louis Vincent 
Nanne shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of September 
24, 1959. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1. line 4, strike out the name 
„ George Samuel Konik,”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of William John 
Masterton and Louis Vincent Nanne.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


E. F. FORT, CORA LEE FORT COR- 
BETT, AND W. R. FORT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2661) 
for the relief of E. F. Fort, Cora Lee Fort 
Corbett, and W. R. Fort. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DEMETRIOS KONSTANTINOS 
GEORGARAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1596) 
for the relief of Demetrios Konstantinos 
Georgaras (also known as James K. 
Georgaras. ) 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


MRS. M. M. RICHWINE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3717) 
for the relief of Mrs. M. M. Richwine. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 

read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 3717 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
M. M. Richwine of Chevy Chase, Maryland, 
the sum of $100, in full settlement of her 
claim against the United States for not pay- 
ing, by reason of lapse of time, a $100 United 
States postal money order held by her, num- 
bered 18706, dated July 13, 1944, No part of 
the amount appropriated in this Act in ex- 
cess of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convie- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, lines 10 and 11, strike “in excess of 
10 per centum thereof”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PUGET SOUND PLYWOOD, INC., OF 
TACOMA, WASH. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4949) 
for the relief of Puget Sound Plywood, 
Inc., of Tacoma, Wash. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PROPERTY IN OREGON OWNED BY 
JOHN JOHNSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4374) 
to remove a cloud on the title of certain 
real property in the State of Oregon 
owned by John Johnson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 4374 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purpose of removing a cloud on the title to 
certain land, the United States hereby quit- 
claims to John Johnson, of Milo, Oregon, all 
right, title, or interest in and to the south- 
west quarter of the northeast quarter of sec- 
tion 7, township 30 south, range 2 west, Wil- 
lamette meridian, Oregon. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONVEY LANDS TO RAYMOND 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4983) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
lands to Raymond Educational Founda- 
tion, an Arizona corporation. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 4983 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to convey all of the right, title, and 
interest of the United States in the land 
described as the southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 4, township 20 north, range 4 east, Gila 
and Salt River base and meridian, Coconino 
County, Arizona, to Raymond Educational 
Foundation, an Arizona corporation, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 


insert the following language: 

“That the United States hereby disclaims 
any right, title or interest in the land 
described as the southeast quarter of the 
southeast quarter of section 4, township 20 
north, range 4 east, Gila and Salt River base 
and meridian, Coconino County, Arizona, 
based on a conveyance dated July 13, 1902, 
from Cormick E. Boyce to the United States 
purportedly as a lieu section under the Act 
of June 4, 1897.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to disclaim any right, title, or 
interest by the United States in certain 
lands in the State of Arizona.“ 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SELL RESERVED PHOSPHATE IN- 
TERESTS IN FLORIDA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6602) 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to sell reserved phosphate inter- 
ests of the United States in certain lands 
located in the State of Florida to the 
record owners of such lands. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

HR. 6602 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress asembled, That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is authorized and di- 
rected to convey, sell, and quitclaim all phos- 
phate interests now owned by the United 
States in and to the hereinafter described 
lands to the present record owner or owners 
of the surface rights of such lands: 

Beginning at the northwest corner of the 
northwest quarter of the northeast quarter 
of section 7, township 38 south, range 24 
east, for point of beginning; 

thence south along west line of said north- 
west quarter of northeast quarter for a dis- 
tance of 531.22 feet to centerline of drainage 
canal; 

thence northeasterly along said centerline 
to the north line of said northwest quarter 
of northeast quarter; 

thence west along said north line for a 
distance of 485.65 feet to point of beginning, 
containing 2.96 acres, more or less. 

Sec. 2. In the event that the Secretary of 
the Interior determines that the lands de- 
cribed in the first section are not prospec- 
tively valuable for phosphate, he shall con- 
vey the reserved phosphate interests to the 
present record owner or owners of the sur- 
face rights upon the payment of a sum of 
$200 to reimburse the United States for the 
administrative costs of the conveyance; 
otherwise, the phosphate interests shall be 
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sold to the record owner or owners of the 
surface rights upon the payment of a sum 
equal to $200 plus the fair market value of 
the phosphate interests as determined by 
the Secretary after taking into consideration 
such appraisals as he deems n 8 

Sec. 3. Proceeds from the sale made here- 
under shall be covered into the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


RESERVED PHOSPHATE INTERESTS 
IN FLORIDA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6716) 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to sell reserved phosphate inter- 
ests of the United States in lands lo- 
cated in the State of Florida to the rec- 
ord owners of the surface thereof. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 6716 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to convey, sell, and quitclaim all 
phosphate interests now owned by the 
United States in and to the hereinafter 
described lands to the present record own- 
er or owners of the surface rights there- 
of: The southeast quarter of the southwest 
quarter of section 15, township 39 south, 
range 21, east, Tallahassee meridian, Florida. 

Sec. 2. In the event that the Secretary of 
the Interior determines that the lands de- 
scribed in the first section are not prospec- 
tively valuable for phosphate, he shall con- 
vey the reserved phosphate interests to the 
present record owner or owners of the sur- 
face rights upon the payment of a sum of 
$200 to reimburse the United States for 
the administrative cost of the conveyance; 
otherwise, the phosphate interests shall be 
sold to the record owner or owners of the 
surface rights upon the payment of a sum 
equal to $200 plus the fair market value of 
the phosphate interests as determined by 
the Secretary after taking into consideration 
such appraisals as he deems necessary. 

Sec. 3. Proceeds from the sale made here- 
under shall be covered into the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
sg of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 90] 
Abernethy Bow Conte 
Ashbrook Byrne, Pa Conyers 
Ashley Cabell Corbett 
Barrett Carey Cowger 
Belcher Celler Dellenback 
Bingham Clark Dent 
Blatnik Collier Derwinski 


Diggs Holland Reid, III 
Dorn Hosmer Rodino 
Dwyer Howard Rooney, Pa 
Eilberg Laird St. Onge 
Everett Leggett Smith, Iowa 
Flood McEwen Smith, N.Y 
Ford, McMillan Smith, Okla 
William D Macdonald, Tunney 

Green, Pa Mass. Watkins 
Hagan MacGregor Williams, Miss. 
Halpern Morgan Willis 

Nedzi Younger 
Hansen,Idaho Nix 

Pool 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 374 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION TO COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE CERTAIN PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to file 
certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES AND DE- 
PARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1968 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill—H.R. 9960—mak- 
ing appropriations for sundry independ- 
ent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, corporations, agencies, offices, and 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and for other purposes; 
and pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that general de- 
bate be limited to 3 hours, the time to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jonas] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 9960, with Mr. 
BoLLING in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Evins] will be recognized 
for 1% hours, and the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonas] will be rec- 
ognized for 14 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Evins]. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

First, Mr. Chairman, we are bringing 
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you today the independent offices and 
Housing and Urban Development appro- 
priations bill for fiscal 1968. This is a 
big bill—an important bill—a significant 
bill. This is a bill that touches the lives 
of all our people. 

Second, our committee considered this 
bill for more than 3 months. We held ex- 
tensive hearings with more than 4,000 
pages of testimony contained in three 
volumes of hearings. 

Every member of our subcommittee 
contributed to this important measure. 
We have 10 members on our Subcom- 
mittee on Independent Offices and Hous- 
ing Appropriations—and all members 
made significant contributions to this 
measure. 

At the outset I want to commend the 
hard work of all of our members—I refer 
to my colleagues, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Botanp], the gentle- 
man from Ilinois [Mr. SHIPLEY], the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. GIAI- 
mo], the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
MarsH], the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Pryor], the ranking minority mem- 
ber of our subcommittee, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas], the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MINSHALL], 
the gentleman from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Wyman], and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. TALCOTT]. 

We are confronted, Mr. Chairman, 
with the matter of effecting a balance 
between our domestic programs and the 
support of our forces in Vietnam. We 
have to achieve this balance as a mat- 
ter of practical reality. 

It was our purpose to report a rea- 
soned, responsible, and responsive. bill— 
and I believe we have achieved that ob- 
jective, insofar as possible. There have 
been, of course, differences in viewpoint 
on specific items. All legislation is a 
compromise. Some Members have fa- 
vored larger appropriations—others fa- 
vored smaller amounts. This bill is within 
this pattern of compromise and debate 
It was reported out of full committee by 
unanimous vote. 

I believe we have arrived at a fair and 
just bill which has the support of all 
members of our committee—this bill was 
also reported out of the full committee 
by unanimous vote. 

This bill touches the lives of virtually 
all Americans in its funding of the opera- 
tions of the regulatory agencies, For ex- 
ample, the Federal Communications 
Commission regulates and supervises the 
radio and television industry standards 
in an effort to insure that these media 
will be operated in the public interest. 

The Federal Trade Commission shields 
consumers from unfair and deceptive 
trade practices and fraud in the market- 
place. 

The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion regulates the sale of stocks and se- 
curities in the open market, with full dis- 
closure required in the public interest. 

The Federal Power Commission pro- 
tects the consumer with its regulation of 
natural gas and electric utility rates. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board regulates 
airline and air-carrier service air safety 
in the public interest. 

In addition the appropriations for the 
Veterans’ Administration in this bill pro- 
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vide the greatest veterans’ benefit pro- 
gram of any nation in the world. These 
benefits include education and training, 
the new GI bill, housing, homeownership, 
insurance, compensations and pensions, 
hospital and medical care. 

TOTALS 


Our committee considered budget es- 
timates totaling $10,804,642,700. The 
committee is recommending and the bill 
carries an appropriation totaling $10,- 
032,905,000. We have reduced and cut the 
budget estimates by. 8771, 736,800 -a cut 
and reduction of 7.1 percent. 

I repeat: we have made cuts and re- 
ductions totalifig more than $770 million. 
Almost $800 million—more than three- 
quarters of a billion dollars. 

I would point out further that there 
are 88 line items of appropriations con- 
tained in the bill—and that in 58 in- 
stances the requested amounts were re- 
duced. 

We are told that some want to cut this 
bill further. I wonder what it takes to 
satisfy some members. Stop everything 
and turn the clock back. Is this what 
they propose? I want to urge the Mem- 
bers to stand by the reasoned and 
responsible approach of the committee. 

Our committee considers this bill es- 
sential and necessary to fund vital pro- 
grams and operations of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development and 
the several independent agencies, in the 
public interest. 

Because of the Vietnam conflict and 
its demands upon our national resources, 
programs and projects that could be de- 
ferred, delayed, and curtailed at this 
time have been reduced or deleted. 

Time will not permit a detailed dis- 
cussion of all the items contained in this 
bill, Mr. Chairman. We stand ready, of 
course, to give every Member any and 
wn information needed on any item in the 

ill, 

However, I do want to highlight some 
of the larger items in this appropriations 
measure. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT——-NATION- 
AL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE COUNCIL 


This Council, headed by the Vice Pres- 
ident, advises and assists the President in 
matters relating to programs and poli- 
cies of the United States in the fields of 
aeronautics and space. The committee 
recommends the budget request of 
$524,000. 

OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PLANNING 

The committee considered a budget 
estimate of $4,780,000 for salaries and 
expenses of the Office of Emergency 
Planning for assisting the President in 
the direction of nonmilitary defense 
programs of the United States. The com- 
mittee recommends $4,700,000 which 
represents a reduction of $80,000 from 
the budget estimate. 

This bill contains 3,000,000 for. civil 
defense and mobilization functions and 
$1,945,000 for telecommunications serv- 
ices. 

OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


This Office provides advice and assist- 
ance to the President in developing pol- 
icies related to science and technology. 
The committee recommends $1,450,000 
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for this purpose—$387,000 less than the 
budget estimate. 

FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT—— 

DISASTER RELIEF 

The committee recommends the full 
budget estimate of $15,000,000 for the 
President’s emergency disaster relief 
fund. The amount is the same as appro- 
priated for the current fiscal year, ex- 
cluding $8,000,000 pending in a current 
supplemental bill. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES 


We made some small cuts in appro- 
priations for the regulatory agencies, in- 
cluding a $100,000 reduction for the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, a 
$225,000 reduction for the Federal Trade 
Commission, a $384,000 reduction for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and a 
$310,000 reduction for the Federal Power 
Commission. 

We are recommending a total of $152,- 
970,000 for these regulatory agencies. 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The committee recommends $142,148,- 
000 for activities and operations of the 
Civil Service Commission in fiscal 1968, 
including $136,048,000 by appropriations 
and $6,100,000 by transfer from trust 
funds. 

This represents an increase of $1,474,- 
000 over the current year and a reduction 
of $1,148,000 from the budget estimate. 

The committee is concerned about the 
accrued unfunded liability of the Civil 
Service Commission’s retirement and 
disability fund, which will have a deficit 
of $50.3 billion as of June 30, 1967. The 
committee urges the administration and 
appropriate legislative committees of 
Congress to take action and address it- 
self to this matter. 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Another major item in the budget in- 
cludes funds for the General Services 
Administration. We are recommending 
$521,613,900—a reduction of $18,925,800 
in the budget estimate, and a reduction 
of $92,126,100 from appropriations for 
the current year. 

There have been major reductions in 
the GSA construction program. The GSA 
request of 862.5 million for new contruc- 
tion—half of the 1967 request—was re- 
duced to $54,511,900—a cut and reduc- 
tion of $8,033,800 from the budget 
estimate. 

We are recommending funds for eight 
new starts, including the substructure for 
the South Portal Building in the District 
of Columbia, and increases for seven 
others. 

We are recommending funds for the 
extension of the Roosevelt Library in 
Hyde Park, N.Y. 

A total of $80 million is provided for 
repair and improvement to Federal 
buildings to prevent deterioration and 
obsolescence—$9.8 million below the 
budget estimate. 

It is estimated that GSA procurement 
for the Government saved the taxpayers 
an estimated $363 million, representing 
the difference which agencies would have 
had to pay in wholesale commercial 
prices. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

The committee considered a budget 

estimate of $526,000,000 for the National 
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Science Foundation. The bill recommends 
an appropriation of $495,000,000—a cut 
and reduction of $31,000,000. 

The activities and programs of the 
National Science Foundation are planned 
and conducted as part of the Federal 
support of education. and scientific re- 
search, involving more than 40 Govern- 
ment agencies. 5 

Emphasis currently is being placed on 
four fields of science—chemistry, social 
sciences, the atmospheric sciences, and 
the ocean sciences. 

You will be interested in knowing that 
in fiscal 1966 NSF awarded 8,500 fel- 
lowships and traineeships. 

NSF conducts a number of programs 
to strengthen basic scientific research 
and the committee is providing what it 
considers a reasonable and necessary 
amount, at this time, in consideration of 
the crisis in Vietnam. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 

The committee considered a budget 
estimate of $9,066,000 for salaries and 
expenses of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and recommends $8,900,000—or $166,000 
less than the amount requested. The ap- 
propriation recommended does not in- 
clude funds for the former Bureau of 
Safety and related functions which have 
been transferred to the new Department 
of Transportation. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


The committee recommends $19,000,- 
000 for salaries and expenses of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission which 
represents an increase of $1,147,000 over 
the current fiscal year and $100,000 less 
than the budget estimate. 

The committee is recommending this 
increase because of the rapidly expand- 
ing communications industry and the 
development of several new areas of 
regulations including satellite commu- 
nications and Community Antenna Tele- 
vision—CATV. 

FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK BOARD 


The committee recommends $4,540,000 
for administrative expenses, $13,650,000 
for examining and supervising member 
institutions, and $298,000 for adminis- 
trative expenses of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation—a total 
of $18,488,000 for the Board. 

The committee is concerned about the 
continuing number of problem Associa- 
tions and urges the Board to take pre- 
cautionary and remedial action wherever 
appropriate. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

The committee recommends $14,220,- 
000 for salaries and expenses of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission—a reduction of 
$310,000 in the budget estimate. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

The committee recommends $15,000,- 
000 for salaries and expenses of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, This is an in- 
crease of $622,000 over the present year 
appropriation, but $225,000 less than the 
budget request. This increase will assist 
the Commission in coping more effec- 
tively with increased workloads in the 
areas of deceptive practices, anti- 
mergers, and other services in the public 
interest. 
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INTERSTATE. COMMERCE COMMISSION 

The committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $23,400,000 for salaries and 
expenses of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This is $384,000 less. than 
the budget estimate and the same 
amount as the adjusted appropriation 
for the current fiscal year—taking into 
consideration the transfer of certain 
functions to the Department of Trans- 
portation. 

RENEGOTIATION BOARD 

An appropriation of $2,600,000 is rec- 
ommended for salaries and expenses of 
the Renegotiation Board as proposed in 
the budget estimate. The workload of 
this Board, due to the Vietnam -crisis 
and a prosperous economy, is mounting. 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

The committee recommends $17,350,- 
000 for salaries and expenses of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. This 
amount is $95,000 less than the budget 
estimate and is an increase of $500,000 
over the current appropriation. Through 
the use of computers, SEC now is check- 
ing on a regular basis all 8,000 securities 
quoted in the over-the-counter market. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 

The committee recommends the budget 
estimate of $57,455,000 to operate the Se- 
lective Service System in fiscal 1968. This 
estimate is based on the induction of 
285,000 registrants—which compares 
with 311,000 registrants for the current 
fiscal year. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL DEFENSE 


Civil defense is important to all of us— 
we are all concerned. We are developing 
new techniques and evolving new re- 
search in this vital field of Federal ac- 
tivity. We are funding this program at a 
level of $86,100,000. The budget request 
was $111,000,000. The committee ap- 
proved $86,100,000—a reduction of $24,- 
900,000. 

The civil defense program has made 
great progress—it has come a long way. 
It is apparent that we have a strong, 
basic program upon which we can con- 
tinue to build. It is my feeling, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the civil defense program is 
well funded. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE—PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The committee recommends $9,000,000 
for emergency health activities adminis- 
tered by the Public Health Service. 

This includes the cost of maintaining 
the medical stockpile, emergency health 
training, and community preparedness 
activities. The amount recommended is 
$3,500,000 below the budget estimate and 
$1,000,000 less than in 1967. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The appropriations for the Veterans’ 
Administration represents the largest 
item in this bill. The funds for veterans 
services and benefits reflect our Nation’s 
continuing commitment to build the 
most effective and most comprehensive 
veterans benefits program in history. 

Those who have fought for freedom in 
almost every generation—around the 
world—deserve no less than the best that 
reasonably can be provided. 

The Veterans’ Administration budget 
for fiscal 1968 totals $6,651,014,000— 
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an increase of $209,999,000 from the cur- 
rent fiscal 1967 budget. 

The new GI bill enacted in the 89th 
Congress for Vietnam veterans created 4 
million additional new veterans eligible 
for the various benefits provided by 
Congress. 

Of the total budget of $6.6 billion, 75 
percent—or $5 billion—is earmarked for 
direct payments to veterans and their 
survivors for compensation and pensions. 
An additional 22 percent of the budget— 
or $1.475 billion—is required to con- 
tinue operation of the VA medical pro- 
grams. A total of 2.8 percent of the 
budget represents operating expenses. We 
have made token cuts only in administra- 
tive expenses. 

On June 30, 1966, there were approxi- 
mately 25.6 million veterans, 64.9 million 
family members of living veterans, and 
3 million survivors of deceased veterans, 
for a total of 93.5 million people who are 
all potentially eligible for some form of 
veterans benefit. This is about 48 per- 
cent of the total population of the United 
States. 

The basic programs are funded as fol- 
lows: $1,475,376,000 for the veterans 
medical care and hospital programs; 
$4,991,296,000 for compensation and pen- 
sions and educational benefits; $52 mil- 
lion as the eighth annual increment in 
the long-range modernization and re- 
placement of obsolete facilities; and $4 
million for grants to States to assist in 
construction of State nursing homes. 
The costs of veterans programs are ex- 
pected to increase. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

For the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development with its 55 pro- 
grams, we considered a budget request of 
$2,561,391,000. We are recommending 
$1,872,765,000. This represents a cut and 
reduction of $688,626,000 from the budget 
estimate. 

The administration and the Congress 
are committed as a matter of national 
policy to a program of assistance to our 
cities—large and small—to improve the 
quality of life in our urban areas. 

Our recommendation is in line with 
this commitment—weighed and bal- 
anced with requirements of our com- 
mitment to preserve freedom in Vietnam. 
Our large cities are caught in a popula- 
tion strangulation—our smaller cities 
are caught in a population decimation. 

THIRD GREAT CRISIS 

Many close observers and authorities 
on urban affairs advise us that this Na- 
tion is careening downhill like a runa- 
way vehicle toward its third great crisis— 
the crisis of our cities. 

These authorities say the first great 
crisis was the Civil War. The second 
great crisis was the great depression. The 
third is said to be the continuing deteri- 
oration of our cities under the massive 
pressures of the population explosion— 
coupled with the impact of great and 
sudden change in many dimensions af- 
fecting urban life. 

Our great scientific and technological 
progress—the impact of automation, 
computerization, and the electronic space 
age—have combined to create sweeping 
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changes in our society and in our cities— 
large and small. 

This great surge of change has created 
progress—but it has also created prob- 
lems national in scope. Urban decay 
walks side by side with urban growth— 
and many believe that together they 
threaten the traditional roles of our cen- 
tral cities in our civilization. 

All of us know the symptoms of this 
accelerated urbanization that has al- 
ready placed seven out of 10 people in 
this Nation on 1 percent of the land— 
and will place four out of five Americans 
in metropolitan areas by the turn of the 
century if this trend of urban growth 
continues unabated. 

PROBLEMS OF OUR CITIES 


We all know what the problems are— 
the problems of our cities—the crime 
and violence; the slums and substand- 
ard housing; the poverty and ignorance; 
the disease and the fouling of our coun- 
tryside; pollution of our air, our rivers, 
and streams; the high unemployment in 
important segments of our population; 
the traffic congestion that threatens to 
congeal urban transportation systems 
and paralyze the basic functions of our 
cities; the exodus of leadership and tax- 
payers to the doughnut-shaped suburbs 
that ring our central cities; the erosion 
of the community concept—the spirit of 
cooperation—that is the foundation of 
our Nation and the cement of our demo- 
cratic society. All of these factors are 
part and parcel of the crisis of our cities. 

Coupled with this is plus the fact that 
our cities have only limited resources 
with which to respond to this challenge. 

It is against this background that the 
Congress has established a national 
policy of assisting our cities in coping 
with these great problems of change, 
growth, and decay. 

The Cabinet-level Department of 
Housing and Urban Development was 
created to coordinate and concentrate 
the attack on these problems. Existing 
programs were strengthened and supple- 
mented by new programs. Much progress 
has been made in this area but much re- 
mains to be done. 

SMALL TOWNS 


As our major cities swell with popula- 
tion our smaller cities and towns suffer 
from the out-migration of their young 
people—the loss of verve and leadership 
and creativity as the young seek oppor- 
tunities in the metropolitan areas. 

Leading authorities on the problems of 
our cities like Lewis Mumford empha- 
size that our big cities and smaller towns 
complement each other—that they have 
unique roles to perform in our society. 

We must continue to assist and 
strengthen both our big cities and our 
small towns, Our large cities are centers 
of diversity—the nerve centers of vast 
networks of commerce and industry— 
the heart of dynamic human interac- 
tion between millions of people in every 
phase and facet of life. 

Our smaller towns—the citadel of the 
community concept—present a golden 
opportunity to ease the population pres- 
sure on our major cities by reducing the 
out-migration. 

In our smaller cities we can combine 
the best of the old community concept— 
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the community spirit—the spirit of co- 
operation and feeling of being a part of 
a unit and a sense of belonging—with 
the best of the new technology and sci- 
ence. And we must work to build this 
community concept into cities. 

Leading authorities say that if our 
cities are to be human cities serving peo- 
ple, the neighborhood community units 
must be strengthened. 

AN IMMENSE TASK 

As our population passes the 200-mil- 
lion mark and heads for the 300-million 
milestone, the Nation is faced with the 
immense task of building as many struc- 
tures in the next 35 years as have been 
built since the Nation was founded 270 
years ago. 

This means, for example, that an esti- 
mated 22 million new dwelling units 
must be built within 10 years. Free en- 
terprise must take the lead—with Fed- 
eral, State, and local assistance where 
possible. 

PUBLIC HOUSING 


More than 600,000 housing units were 
occupied by more than 2 million Ameri- 
can families in 1966. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of low income families have been 
assisted through this program since its 
inception in 1937. There is now a waiting 
list of more than 300,000 families for 
such housing. 

Of the 147,000 families who moved 
into public housing in 1966, more than 
half came from substandard housing. 

It is significant that about 35 percent 
of the residents of public housing units 
remain for less than 5 years. During this 
time they achieve a higher standard of 
living, a higher income, and move on to 
a self-supporting status. 

The rent supplement program— 
bringing into public housing the vital 
elements of the free enterprise system— 
is helping to provide an answer to the 
problems of housing for low-income 
groups. 

Housing for the elderly—another HUD 
program—has resulted in construction 
of 35,000 units for our older people. 

More than $3.5 billion has been loaned 
for 3,000 college housing projects to pro- 
vide more than 600,000 units for students 
and faculty. 

URBAN RENEWAL 


Urban renewal is continuing to assist 
cities in redeveloping and reviving 
blighted areas—and its popularity and 
usefulness is attested by the continued 
applications for this program by our 
cities and towns throughout America. 
More than 2,000 urban renewal projects 
are completed, planned, or underway. 

More than 100,000 dwelling units have 
been built, or are being built, in urban 
renewal areas. More than 3,000 commer- 
cial and public structures have been 
built under this program. It is estimated 
that almost $6 billion in urban renewal 
investment has stimulated the flow of an 
additional $25 billion into the economies 
of the cities that have undertaken these 
programs in partnership with the Fed- 
eral Government. 

WATER AND SEWER GRANTS 
One of the most needed and necessary 


programs—and certainly one of the most 
popular—authorized by the Congress has 
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been the water and sewage grants pro- 
gram. This is the program of grants for 
basic water and sewer facility projects— 
the prerequisites for industrial, commer- 
cial, and residential development in any 
community. Some $190 million has been 
allocated to almost 400 communities. 
This bill provides an additional $165 mil- 
lion for this purpose. 

The programs of mass transporta- 
tion, urban beautification, building of 
public facilities and neighborhood facili- 
ties, assistance in planning and code en- 
forcement, the programs of acquisition 
of open space for parks and play- 
grounds—all of these programs have 
formed a pattern of assistance that has 
led many of our cities to the door of our 
new Cabinet-level Department. 

THE 1968 BUDGET 


These vital and essential programs are 
funded in this bill for the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

I repeat, our committee considered 
budget estimates totaling $2,561,391,000 
for HUD—and the committee recom- 
mends $1,872,765,000, as I have stated 
previously. This is a reduction and cut- 
back of $688,626,000. This is a compro- 
mise figure. This is the best solution that 
could be developed from the varied 
shades of opinion in the committee on 
the urgency and the funding of these 
various programs at this time. 

MODEL CITIES 


This figure includes $237,000,000 for 
the model cities program—a program 
designed to concentrate the full resources 
and facilities of all levels of Government 
on specific city problems. 

The total requested for this program 
by HUD was $662,000,000—including $12 
million for additional planning grants, 
$400 million for supplementary grants, 
and $250 million for new urban renewal 
projects ii: model city areas. As shown in 
the committee report, we are recom- 
mending for the model cities program 
the following: $12 million for planning 
grants; $150 million for supplemental 
grants; and $75 million for urban re- 
newal projects in model city project 
areas. 

It will take from 6 months to a year 
to complete planning for these projects— 
and it was the consensus of the commit- 
tee that the amounts recommended by 
the committee will be adequate and suf- 
ficient at this time. 

HUD officials advise that 193 cities 
have applied for the initial planning 
grants for the model cities program. 
Some 70 cities will be approved on this 
program. Additional cities will receive 
planning grants under the appropria- 
tions in this bill. 

Many are convinced that this funding 
will contribute immensely to helping 
solve the problems of our cities. Many 
authorities believe that this is the fore- 
runner of the pattern of coordinated, 
comprehensive programing and coopera- 
tion from all levels of Government and 
private enterprise which must be the 
heart of our programs of city improve- 
ment in the future. 

I have been advised, Mr. Chairman, 
that 20 of the Nation’s businessmen have 
gone on record in favor of the model 
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cities program. These businessmen are 
concerned with the future of our cities. 
They know the problems—and they 
know the urgency and the necessity of 
strong action toward a solution to these 
problems. While expressing disappoint- 
ment over cuts and reductions in the 
request for this program, they added: 
We believe it is imperative that at least 
the amount of funds recommended by the 
Committee be retained by the House. 


This is a most impressive group, Mr. 
Chairman, and I would like to insert 
their names in the Recorp at this point: 


AFFILIATIONS OF BUSINESSMEN SUPPORTING 
MODEL CITIES BUDGET 

Mr. S. D. Bechtel, Chairman, Bechtel Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Fred Borch, President, General Electric 
Company. 

Mr. D. C. Burnham, President, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation. 

Mr. Walter Cisler, Chairman, The Detroit 
Edison Company. 

Mr. John T. Connor, President, Allied 
Chemical Corporation. 

Mr. Donald C. Cook, President, American 
Electric Power Service Corporation. 

Mr. Russell DeYoung, Chairman, The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 

Mr. Ben W. Heineman, Chairman, Chicago 
& Northwestern Railroad Company. 

Mr. Edgar F. Kaiser, President, Kaiser In- 
dustries Corporation. 

Mr. David Kennedy, Chairman, Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany. 

Mr. John A. McCone, Chairman, Joshua 
Hendy Corporation. 

Mr. Cyril Magnin, President, Joseph Mag- 
nin Company. 

Mr. Robert S. Oelman, Chairman, The Na- 
tional Cash Register Company. 

Mr. David Packard, Chairman, Hewlett- 
Packard Company. 

Mr. Herman H. Pevler, President, Norfolk 
& Western Railway Company. 

Mr. David Rockefeller, President, Chase 
Manhattan Bank. 

Mr. Stuart T. Saunders, Chairman, The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

Mr. Herbert R. Silverman, Chairman, James 
Talcott, Inc. 

Mr. Gardiner Symonds, Chairman, Ten- 
neco, Inc. 

Mr. Sidney J. Weinberg, Partner, Goldman, 
Sachs & Company. 

Mr. Stanley Marcus, President, Nieman- 
Marcus Company. 


RENT SUPPLEMENTS 


Concerning the rent supplements pro- 
gram, the committee recommends $10 
million in contract authority—a reduc- 
tion of $30 million from the $40 million 
budget request. This will provide a total 
of about 50,000 units. 

This is the private enterprise approach 
to providing housing for the needy and 
underprivileged. This program brings 
private enterprise into the building and 
contracting of housing for these low- 
income groups. 

This program is based on the sound 
principle of the substitution of private 
credit for public credit. It is this com- 
mittee’s intention that all rent supple- 
ment projects be financed on the private 
money market—as indicated in our re- 
port—and if the state of the money 
market makes such financing imprac- 
tical, the program should be deferred 
until such time as the market warrants. 

I would remind those who are skeptical 
of the rent supplement program that the 
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U.S. Government has been subsidizing 
rent payments by lower income groups 
for 30 years through its public housing 
program. 

This is a better approach. 

In this bill we are considering today, 
$275 million is included as this Govern- 
ment’s annual contribution for contracts 
requirements for almost 700,000 public 
housing units. This annual contribution 
is a subsidy on rent payments by the 
occupants of these units. 

The difference in the public housing 
subsidy and rent supplements is simply 
that private enterprise is at the heart of 
the rent supplement program—public 
housing is Government-owned, Govern- 
ment-financed, Government-managed. 

The rent supplement units are pri- 
vately built, privately maintained, pri- 
vately managed, and the buildings are on 
the tax rolls. 

The following associations endorse 
rent supplements: 

National Association of Homebuilders; 

American Homebuilders Association; 

State Homebuilders Association; 

American Banking Association; 

Municipal League of the United States; 

Co-op League of the United States; 

General Contractors Association; 

Mortgage Bankers Association; 

Association of Mutual Savings Banks; 

National Association of Real Estate 
Boards; 

National Housing Conference; 

National Conference on Agriculture; 

National Farmers Union; 

National Savings & Loan League; 

United States Conference of Mayors; 
and 

Many church and religious groups, pri- 
vate associations, and others. 

This program opens the way for pri- 
vate enterprise to enter this area of hous- 
ing—and it should be retained and con- 
tinued. 

RESEARCH 

The committee is recommending $5 
million for intensive research into urban 
problems and the application of our 
highly developed scientific and techno- 
logical knowledge to the solution of our 
urban problems. 

A total of $20 million was requested 
for this purpose but the committee felt 
that $5 million was sufficient to expand 
research in the areas of housing, metro- 
politan growth, and urban problems 
which has been authorized. This is a cut 
of $15 million. 

The urban renewal program is being 
continued at a funding level of $750 
million. This program is being funded 
through annual appropriations, instead 
of back-door financing. 

We are recommending $27 million to 
continue the neighborhood facilities pro- 
gram. 

We are recommending $75 million to 
assist municipalities in acquiring open 
space for parks and playgrounds. 

SUMMARY 


In summary, Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee considered budget estimates 
totaling $10,804,642,700. Cuts and reduc- 
tions totaled $771,736,800. These cuts 
and reductions amount to 7.1 percent. 

The committee in its deliberations was 
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mindful—as I have said—of the needs 
and requirements of our troops and 
forces in Vietnam. 

This bill has endeavored to achieve a 
fair and reasonable balance between our 
domestic needs and our defense needs— 
and I believe we have succeeded. 

This is an important bill, Mr. 
Chairman—well considered. This bill is 
based on the hard realities of our time. 
We are fighting to preserve freedom in 
Vietnam. We are fighting to preserve, 
strengthen, and improve our cities— 
large and small—at home. 

Only two items were considered by 
some to be controversial—the model 
cities program and the rent supplement 
program. These programs represent new 
approaches to the timeless problems of 
our cities—problems accelerated and ag- 
gravated in our time by rapid growth 
and change. 

The rent supplement program is in the 
second year of funding. Today we are 
acting to continue appropriations in ac- 
cordance with a basic decision already 
made. 

We have the problems of our cities— 
the crisis of our cities—confronting us. 
We must address ourselves to the solu- 
tion of these problems. We must act. 
These problems cannot wait. This bill 
today responds to these problems to the 
degree possible in view of the balance 
that must be maintained between de- 
fense and domestic needs. 

As I said, some of our members favored 
more appropriations in some areas— 
some wanted less appropriations in cer- 
tain areas. 

We have brought you today a com- 
promise bill—a bill which responds to 
our needs, and yet takes into account our 
responsibilities in other areas. 

This is a good bill, a vital bill, and I 
urge its approval by the House. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Yes; I yield 
to my friend, the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] 
made a very appealing statement in sup- 
port of this legislation when the gentle- 
man referred to urban decay, crises and 
violence, and crimes in our cities, and I 
wish to applaud the gentleman for his 
statement, because it is my opinion that 
the gentleman is absolutely correct. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, I want to take 
exception to the fact and to the general 
attitude of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in that it has reported this bill out 
of that committee on the basis of com- 
promise. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Evins] seems to take 
pride in the fact that the committee and 
the subcommittee of which he serves as 
chairman, reduced the request of the ad- 
ministration by a considerable percent- 
age. 

In my opinion this is all wrong. How 
are you going to avoid hot summers” in 
the large cities? How are you going to 
avoid crime and violence when you use 
compromise as the basis for appropriat- 
ing money with which to meet problems 
that badly need care? 
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Mr. Chairman, I do not recall that 
compromise was the basis for appropria- 
tions for the various areas in the West 
and in the South when we were dealing 
with farms and the farmers. You cannot 
compromise with crime and with the con- 
ditions that cause it. The programs which 
we have previously enacted for these 
areas have been designed to help the 
people. By the same token, it seems to 
me that this body has an obligation to 
the residents of the cities to see that 
compromise does not become an excuse 
for perpetuating a deprived life. I would 
not be proud that compromise has be- 
come the basis for appropriations con- 
tained in this bill. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Well, Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman from New York 
recognizes that all legislation, and most 
all appropriations, are a matter of com- 
promise. 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated earlier, 
there were some members—and we have 
a subcommittee of 10 members—who did 
not want to provide any appropriation 
at this time at all for certain of these 
programs. Some wanted the full amount 
as recommended by the President. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a letter here 
from the Secretary of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development in 
which he says the full amount requested 
for that Department is needed. However, 
he indicated that he is disappointed in 
the fact that the full amount was not 
appropriated, but is pleased that in cer- 
tain of the programs coming under his 
Department this amount recommended 
in the bill has been provided. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FARB- 
STEIN] that I feel it is unwise to fan the 
flames of unrest and to do anything 
calculated to stimulate further the prob- 
lems in our cities. I do not think we need 
to make any references to threats by 
others, if more appropriations are not 
provided. Let us do our duty and do 
what we feel is right. Let us not promote 
unrest. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from Tennessee will yield 
further, I agree with the gentleman, that 
we ought to do what is right and we ought 
to do our duty and our duty is to prevent 
crime and other crises throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret exceedingly 
that it is necessary for me to make the 
recommendations which I have made to 
the gentleman from Tennessee, to which 
the gentleman has taken umbrage, but 
I say to the gentleman that there is a 
two-edged sword which is represented in 
all of these matters which we are con- 
sidering. It is my further opinion that 
the House of Representatives should 
know that there is a two-edged sword 
involved in the consideration of this im- 
portant legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Tennessee is recognized for 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. As 
ranking member of the minority side of 
the Committee on Science and Astro- 
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nautics, I would like to be assured that 
there is no appropriation for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency within 
this appropriation bill. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. As the legis- 
lative committee has not passed the nec- 
essary authorizing legislation. bill, the 
committee is therefore unable to fund 
the program at this time. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I mean 
the authorization. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. The NASA 
authorization bill has not been passed, 
and there are no funds in this appropria- 
tion bill for the space program. 

This bill has been in the area of $15 
to $16 billion in the past, and this year, 
without any funds carried in this bill for 
NASA, our bill is in the area of $10 
billion. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I yield to my 
friend from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. On page 28 of the report 
there is a listing under Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, “Participation sales authoriza- 
tion, $260 million,” and so forth, and 
“Payment of sales insufficiencies.” 

Will the gentleman take a moment or 
two to explain what is meant by “partici- 
pation sales of authorization”? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Yes; I will 
be glad to explain that to my friend. 

The Treasury has some $25 billion to 
$30 billion in loans and securities that 
are considered frozen assets. During the 
previous administration, or, let us say, 
back in 1954 in the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, we used the participation sales 
concept to allow the sale of securities to 
bring private capital into credit programs 
requiring assistance. We have the vet- 
erans direct loan program and we have 
made many direct loans. These holdings 
have accumulated. What we are propos- 
ing to do here is to sell some of these 
loans into the private securities market 
so that there will be more money avail- 
able for veterans programs and other 
programs if they want to make loans for 
homes, and without increasing appro- 
priations. This permits the substitution 
of private credit for public credit by 
selling some of our frozen assets held by 
the Treasury. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and if he will 
yield further, with reference to this figure 
of $590 million which is shown on page 
28 of the report, how does that figure in 
the total of this bill? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. The budget 
has proposed the sale of a limited num- 
ber of VA loans and our committee has 
set the amount of these sales at the 
budget level. 

The budget has indicated the amount 
of the interest cost. 

It is my view that the interest cost 
will be less than the budget provides. 
Interest rates have already dropped, 
they are coming down, and this was fig- 
ured when the interest rates were higher. 

Furthermore, I do not anticipate that 
they will sell all of these securities, and 
the amount will be actually less than 
the amount indicated. The $946,000 
shown in the report and the bill is an 
estimate, only. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Tennessee has consumed 28 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with interest 
and profit, as I always do, to my friend 
from Tennessee, the very able chairman 
of the subcommittee which considered 
this bill for about 3 months, and which 
developed the testimony that fills three 
large volumes of hearings. No one could 
read all of these hearings in the time 
which has beén available since they were 
printed, but I would recommend to all 
who are interested in the controversial 
items that they take the time to read 
the hearings, because they are very re- 
vealing, and will give the Members of 
Congress and the public a better idea of 
the direction in which these programs 
are going than we could possibly do here 
in this short discussion from the floor. 

Mr. Chairman, during the course of 
my remarks I will comment on three or 
four of the very controversial subjects 
which are included in this bill. They are, 
of course, as the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has indicated, the sale of participa- 
tion certificates program, rent subsidies, 
and the demonstration cities program. 

The Department has now started to 
refer to this as the model cities program. 
But you will not find that word in the 
legislation. It was first designated as the 
demonstration cities program. But you do 
not demonstrate with 140 cities or 15,000 
cities. I think the word “model” was sub- 
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“demonstration” because who could op- 
pose making his city a model city. 

If you were setting out to demonstrate 
the value of a program, you would wisely 
undertake to do it with one city or with 
five cities or 14 cities as Secretary Weaver 
is doing right now in a dry run where 
he is undertaking to find out what some 
of the bugs are in this program in an 
effort to eliminate them. I applaud him 
for that. That is one of the controversial 
sections of the bill. 

Another controversial section is the 
rent subsidy section. Of course, some peo- 
ple do not like to use the word “subsidy” 
and they hit upon the more salable word 
supplement.“ But what it is is a subsidy 
and we might as well admit that. 

The Government subsidizes a variety of 
activities in this country and has now 
begun to subsidize house rent for a lim- 
ited number of citizens. If I ran through 
the list of subsidies, it would take more 
time than I want to devote to it. But this 
is a subsidy program and we might as 
well face that fact. 

Then I want to discuss later the sale 
of participating certificates. 

My distinguished friend, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee and I do not see 
eye to eye on what that program in- 
volves. Without meaning to invite a con- 
troversy with him, I must say that I do 
not think the participation sales program 
is quite as innocent as he has represented 
it here today. 

When I get around to a discussion of 
that controversial subject, I will make 
some points which I think will demon- 
strate to the committee and to those who 
read the Recorp that there is a lot more 
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to this than just liquidating some frozen 
assets. 

I do not know of anybody in the United 
States who would oppose the sale of these 
frozen assets. I certainly would not if 
we were selling them at par, or if we were 
taking the proceeds and paying them on 
the national debt. Some of the national 
debt was created when these mortgages 
were acquired. 

Now what the administration is pro- 
posing to do is to sell $4,750 million 
of those assets this year—and do what 
with the money? Not restore the capital 
or reduce the national debt. They are 
proposing to sell $4.75 billion of capital 
assets and are planning to use most of 
the money to pay current bills. They will 
not use this money to make loans to 
veterans. They are not planning to spend 
the money for college housing. They are 
not planning to spend the money for 
community facility loans. The proceeds 
of these sales will go to the Treasury and 
a credit will be entered on the books in 
favor of the various agencies that hold 
the mortgages. Not a dime of that money 
can be used in the future for college 
housing loans or any other kind of loans 
unless authority to do it is incorporated 
in the budget and this Congress makes 
an appropriation. So there is more to 
this sale of participating certificates 
than merely getting rid of some frozen 
assets. If that were all that is involved, 
no one would oppose it. 

Before I get into a discussion of these 
controversial subjects, let me give a little 
background which I hope will be perti- 
nent to what I intend to say later. The 
gentleman from New York interrogated 
the gentleman from Tennessee and de- 
precated the reductions made in the 
bill. Of course there are people in the 
United States who are not worried about 
the growing national debt. They do not 
stop to consider where the Federal Gov- 
ernment gets its money to discharge 
these obligations or to carry on these 

programs or to fund new ones. But we 
who have the responsibility of appropri- 
ating, and the other committee which 
has the responsibility of raising the fi- 
nances, perhaps properly so, are more 
concerned over the question, Where 
is the money coming from? How much is 
involved, and how much can we afford? 
Where are we going financially?” 

You all know the Government is broke. 
It is out of money. Despite unprecedented 
income the Treasury ran out of money 
last February. It had borrowed all that 
it could borrow under the law. It had 
spent all that had been extracted from 
the taxpayers. It ran out of money, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury came up 
to Capitol Hill and pleaded with Con- 
gress to give him additional borrowing 
authority in the amount of $6 billion. 
To do what? So that he could pay the 
bills that were coming due on March 1. 

He made a statement that I never 
thought would be made by any Cabinet 
officer. He said that if Congress did not 
give him that additional borrowing au- 
thority, he would not be able to mail out 
social security checks that were coming 
due on March 1. 

There are some people in the United 
States who have argued for years that 
the so-called social security trust fund 
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is a myth, that there is no money in it, 
that the Federal Government has spent 
the money and substituted I O U’s. But 
every time that statement has been made 
it has been vigorously denied. But here 
the Secretary of the Treasury tells Con- 
gress that if we do not give him the right 
to borrow $6 billion, he would not be able 
to send out social security checks that 
are due March 1. That is how close we 
came to ruin and chaos last February— 
2 months ago. 

So reluctantly additional borrowing 
authority was granted in the sum of 
$6 billion, but it was not enough. Yester- 
day the Secretary was back before the 
Committee on Ways and Means. What 
is he asking now? He is asking to increase 
the debt limit, to Government’s borrow- 
ing authority by another $29 billion—up 
to $365 billion; $29 billion above the 
limit that was fixed back in February of 
this year. He is quoted as having said— 
and I have not had an opportunity to 
read his testimony, but I have before me 
now the report of it from the Washing- 
ton Post of this morning—he is reported 
to have said that the deficit next year 
may run to $24 billion. 

The President estimated last Janu- 
ary—4 months ago—that the deficit next 
year would be $8.1 billion. But the very 
distinguished chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations on this 
floor has stated recently that unless a lot 
of contingencies happen, that deficit 
might well be $18 billion. 

I myself think it will be nearer $18 
billion than $8 billion. But the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is stating—and did 
state yesterday—that it may go to $24 
billion, according to the Washington 
Post. 

I ask my friends, who can make a good 
case for every one of the programs that 
has been reduced—and I could make a 
good case for most of them—where are 
they going to get the money? Is there no 
limit to the obligations they expect the 
Federal Government to assume? Do they 
visualize no limit to what the Govern- 
ment should borrow? 

Look what that is going to do to the 
interest, when we get a national debt of 
$365 billion. The interest on the national 
debt has already gone up to $5 billion a 
year during the period of the last 6 years. 
We could remodel a lot of cities, we could 
do a lot for mass transportation, we 
could build a lot of public housing, we 
could expand urban renewal—we could 
do a great many things if we were not 
spending that extra $5 billion a year on 
interest. 

Interest will kill you. That is the rea- 
son we ought not continue to increase the 
national debt, because it has gotten out 
of hand, to the point where we are now 
wasting $14 billion a year on interest. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the reduction of this 
bill in the amount of three-quarters of a 
billion dollars. I believe he should point 
with pride to the achievement of the 
committee. We have made substantial 
reductions in this bill. 
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Mr. JONAS. With all due respect to 
the comment of my friend—and I ap- 
preciate it—I believe I would like to 
make my argument in my own way. 

I participated in these cuts. Certainly 
I am not going to vote for any increases. 
I may even vote for some further re- 
ductions. I may even propose one, be- 
cause I can tell the Members that this 
bill does not stop with $10 billion. The 
amount of funds that we are authorizing 
the Government to spend in this bill is 
$13,267,905,000. That comes about by 
reason of the fact that we are making 
direct appropriations of $10 billion, but 
in addition the bill authorizes the sale 
of $3,235,000,000 of participation cer- 
tificates, which will go into the Treasury 
and which will increase the spending pro- 
gram of the Federal Government. 

So I am very pleased to have had a 
part in the substantial reductions in the 
new obligational authority. But I think 
the authority to sell participating cer- 
tificates should be cut back. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
North Carolina has consumed 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

I do not apologize for any of the cuts. 
I believe they were justified, but I do 
not think we should be swept off our 
feet here. I believe when considering 
this bill, it should be known that there 
is $3.25 billion in spending authority 
provided in this bill in addition to the 
$10 billion in direct appropriations. 

It is spending we are talking about 
really, when we talk about increasing 
the national debt. Some of the obliga- 
tional authority granted in this bill will 
not be spent for years, but the proceeds 
from the sale of the participating cer- 
tificates will go into the Treasury and 
right out again before you can bat an 
eyelid. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the very distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a very interesting and provocative 
speech. 

Would it be fair to say that the overall 
spending made possible by this bill 
would be about $5 billion higher if the 
authorization had been passed for the 
space program? 

Mr. JONAS. That is substantially 
correct. 

Mr. MAHON. If that $5 billion—or 
approximately that amount—had been 
added, then we would have had a much 
larger amount in this bill. The space 
budget will of course come up later in 
the session. 

Mr. JONAS. Yes. It will not just go 
away. We have to face that $5 billion a 
few weeks hence. It is not out of the 
picture. It is not in this bill, but it is in 
the offing. 

I understand the legislative committee 
marked up that bill today, so we will be 
back here soon with another bill in the 
$5 billion range. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield on this point, very 
briefly? 
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Mr. JONAS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The $5 billion for the 
Space Administration, or whatever it is, 
is in addition to the $13 billion in this 
bill; is that correct? 

Mr, JONAS. That is correct. There is 
not $13 billion in obligational authority 
in this bill, but in obligational authority 
plus spending authority through the 
participating sales it is $13 billion. The 
appropriation for NASA will be in a later 
bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman would yield, funds from the 
participation certificates which you have 
referred to do not directly involve spend- 
ing in a sense, but rather a covering of 
the money into the Treasury from the 
sale of obligations which the Govern- 
ment has. 

Mr. JONAS. That is correct. 

Mr. MAHON. Which is a different sit- 
uation. 

Mr. JONAS. I have never contended 
otherwise. That is correct. That is the 
situation exactly. 

Since there seems to be more interest 
in the participation certificates than the 
other points to which I have alluded, let 
me go into that now. 

I have told my friend from Tennessee 
there will be an amendment offered to 
reduce this, but there is in this bill $850 
million of authorizations for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to sell participat- 
ing certificates in some of its mortgages 
and $2,385 million of authorizations for 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development to do likewise. 

I have already stated that these sales 
are not to be made at par. They cannot 
sell them at par, because they carry 
lower interest than mortgage interest 
rates today. 

Whenever in the past I have made the 
point that we are subsidizing whoever 
buys these participating certificates, it is 
pointed out, Well, we have already 
granted the subsidy to the borrower of 
the funds represented by these mort- 
gages.” 

I would respectfully point out to my 
colleagues, that this does not answer the 
argument about the subsidy. What that 
argument means is that we have allowed 
one subsidy to the borrowers by lending 
them money at a lower rate of interest 
than the Federal Government had to pay 
for its borrowings, and now we are com- 
pounding trouble by paying a second 
subsidy on the same money to the peo- 
ple who buy the certificates. So we have 
a double subsidy here. 

I would remind those who are in- 
terested in this subject that this is not 
a 1-year subsidy but a recurring subsidy. 
We will have to keep putting money up 
for this every year. 

In the total participating sales pro- 
gram for 1968 there is, as I have said, 
$4,750 million. There is $2.3 billion for 
HUD, $850 million for VA, and the rest 
of it is for the other agencies and de- 
partments of the Government. 

The estimated subsidy for 1967 was 
$16 million, and it is estimated to be $71 
million in 1968, for a total of $87,652,000 
in subsidies for the sale of these \certifi- 
cates. | 

If they run for only 10 years—and 
many of these mortgages run far beyond 
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10 years—the recurring subsidy will 
amount to $876 million—close to a billion 
dollars in subsidies. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. The gentle- 
man recognizes that the amounts are 
set by the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Treasury Department. It was initi- 
ated in the Eisenhower administration. 

College housing loans, which are 3- 
percent loans, can be sold through the 
participation sales program. So can some 
of the GI loans, and some of the Farmer’s 
Home Administration loans. If we want 
these loan programs to continue then we 
want these certificates marketed to pro- 
vide necessary funds. The committee is 
counting on receipts from participation 
sales so the housing for the elderly and 
handicapped loan program can continue. 

I am sure the gentleman recognizes 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
of the Congress sets the limitation on 
the amount of these securities annually 
that can be sold. All we are doing here is 
setting the limit. 

Mr. JONAS. I will say to my friend 
from Tennessee that his understanding 
of the way this works is not the same as 
mine. He mentions college housing loans. 
The administration is asking to sell $1.6 
billion of participating certificates in a 
pool of college housing loans, but the 
department proposes to disburse on the 
college housing program next year only 
$300 million. What is going to happen to 
the remaining $1.3 billion of receipts? 
It is going to go into the Treasury to pay 
current bills. It will not be available for 
college housing loans. It is the same way 
with the Veterans’ Administration 
loans—direct loans and guaranteed 
loans. The receipts from the sale of those 
certificates will not be available to the 
Veterans’ Administration unless and 
until future budget and congressional ac- 
tion is taken. Then the money will not 
be in the bank; it will not be in the 
Treasury; it will have been spent. How 
will the Treasury get the money for 
future VA loans? It will have to borrow 
it. The only reason the administration 
adopted this little clever scheme was to 
get extra money into the Treasury with- 
out increasing the national debt. They 
are willing to pay over a 10-year period 
three-quarters of a billion dollars in sub- 
sidies in order to do that. Every time 
somebody offers an objection to some 
program the answer is, Wel, this is the 
same way they did it under some previous 
administration.” I do not believe that 
you can show this scheme was followed 
in the previous administration. I have 
asked everybody who appeared before 
the committee to point out one instance 
of that to me. They exchanged some se- 
curities, but they did not have this kind 
of a system. Even if they did, that does 
not make it right. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JONAS. Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I am sure 
that the gentleman knows the Export- 
Import Bank has been using this tech- 
nique for years. It is not new or novel. The 
Eisenhower administration initiated this 
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and used it in the sale of FNMA securi- 
ties. What we are doing here is just going 
a little bit further toward the same objec- 
tive—putting frozen Government assets 
back to work. 

Mr. JONAS. Yes, you are going quite 
a little bit further. I would say half a 
league onward and beyond that. This is 
a subsidy bill, as I have said. Those who 
like it, all right. Iam just doing my duty 
as I see it in pointing out what we are 
doing and how we are not facing up to 
the fact that the Government is broke. 
This is just like a man cashing in a share 
of stock to pay the grocery bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

I take this extra time, not because I 
want to use all of our time but because 
I do not have many requests for time 
on our side. When I have requests I will, 
of course, suspend. 

There are several other things that 
should be pointed out, Mr. Chairman. I 
said I would allude to the rent supple- 
ment program. I will briefly. That, as the 
gentleman from Tennessee has said, was 
substantially reduced, from $40 million 
to $10 million, and quite properly so. 
Here again we need to know what we are 
talking about. We are not talking about 
$40 million. That is just the first year. 
These contracts run for 40 years. What 
we were asked to do was to take action 
that would obligate the Government to 
pay $1.6 billion in rent subsidies. 

We reduced it, because the program 
has not really gotten off the ground. We 
have previously given $32 million to the 
Department in contract authority; that 
is, authority to enter into these 40-year 
contracts. Then we were asked to put up 
$40 million more. So, Mr. Chairman, if 
this bill stands up, as written, it will 
mean that the Department has $42 mil- 
lion in contract authority. But as of 
March 1967, they had only made $18 mil- 
lion worth of contract reservations. They 
had only 230 contracts outstanding at 
that time. The first rent subsidy check 
was issued in March of this year. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in addition, it 
turns out as the result of our hearings 
that, whereas, this program was origi- 
nally sold on the basis that the average 
would be anywhere from $37.50 to $40 a 
month, the practical experience shows 
that they are now making reservations 
that are averaging $900 a year or $75 per 
month. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the committee, in 
its wisdom, felt that to increase the $32 
million of contract authority that is out- 
standing by another $10 million, would 
be sufficient and would give the Depart- 
ment as much additional contract au- 
thority as it can really use in the next 
fiscal year, and, so, that decision was 
made. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall take the 
remainder of my time to discuss the 
demonstration cities program. Of course, 
Mr. Chairman, one must realize that this 
is a brandnew program. It is not as yet 
off the ground. We gave them—or this 
Congress did—last year $11 million for 
planning. They have not as yet spent 1 
penny of it. Originally they proposed to 
select 70 cities—70-odd, something in 
that neighborhood—to be recipients of 
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these planning grants. The deadline for 
submission of applications was May 1 
and 2 days before that expiration date 
they had only received a few applica- 
tions. However, they finally got in 
around 190-odd applications, based upon 
the last figures I saw. But, now, the new 
program—before any of the planning is 
completed, before any of the current 
planning money is disbursed this year— 
they have asked for $12 million more for 
planning grants for another 70 cities. 
Further, they requested $250 million in 
extra urban renewal money, money to be 
used in demonstration neighborhoods. 
Then, they asked for $400 million for 
grants—construction grants—for the 
cities that are selected to be demonstra- 
tion cities. 

Mr. Chairman, you hear it frequently 
said that, “If you do not do this, we are 
going to have riots in the streets; if you 
do not do this, something terrible is 
going to happen.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from 
North Carolina is recognized for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, one would 
feel, based upon these statements, that 
Congress is not doing anything for the 
metropolitan areas of the United States. 
But that is not the fact. 

Dr. Weaver himself testified before the 
Ribicoff subcommittee last year that the 
Federal Government is expending $28 
billion a year on programs and projects 
that are directly related to urban pop- 
ulations. A part of that was represented 
by loans, but if the loans are eliminated 
the figure is about $15 billion in grants. 

Mr. Chairman, we have expended $2.3 
billion in subsidies for public housing. 

We have expended $3.8 billian to date 
on urban renewal, and it is argued that 
these programs are not effective—not 
effective and not doing the job they were 
intended to do. 

After we have spent more than $5 bil- 
lion on these programs to help house 
people in urban communities, we are 
told they will not do the job. But they 
do not propose to eliminate either one 
of those programs. They want to super- 
impose this one on top of the ongoing 
ones and on top of all the other programs 
that are designed to benefit the 
metropolitan areas of the country. 

There is $275 million in this bill for 
public housing, subsidies to occupants of 
public housing units. There is $750 mil- 
lion in this bill for the regular urban 
renewal. So that is over $1 billion 
right there. Then there are some 
60-odd programs administered by this 
department, all of which are designed 
to benefit urban communities. 

The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development made a speech recently in 
which he said there were over 200 Fed- 
eral aid programs that relate directly or 
indirectly to urban communities. 

But while the administration comes 
up with this new program to be superim- 
posed on the others, it is downgrading 
the water and sewer program which af- 
fects every State of the Union. We have 
approved the budget estimate in the last 
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2 years for water and sewer grants— 
$100 million each year, which accumu- 
late. The administration could have re- 
quested $400 million this year. There are 
$400 million of authorizations outstand- 
ing which the administration could have 
requested to be funded in this bill to ex- 
pand the water and sewer program, but 
it did not do so. It only requested $165 
million and the bill includes it all. 

Out of the $100 million that Congress 
gave last year for the water and sewer 
program, the Department is only go- 
ing to use $90 million, and is going to 
carry over into next year $10 million of 
unexpended funds. Despite this fact, ac- 
cording to their own testimony, they 
have over a billion dollars’ worth of re- 
quests for water and sewer grants on file, 
and as late as last December they had 
about $4 billion in applications, but they 
farmed out some of the others. 

So the committee is recommending 
$237 million for the demonstration cities 
program. It is a cut from $662 million to 
$237 million—made as a result of a con- 
sideration of the requirement for $25 
billion to carry on the war in Vietnam, 
made as a result of all of these other 
ongoing programs that have been in ex- 
istence for years, and which cities are 
already relying on, plus the fact that this 
program is not ready to get off its feet 
yet. I could cite the testimony of the 
Secretary where he stated that he had 
selected 14 cities, and was experiment- 
ing with them and was trying to find out 
how much trouble it was going to be to 
get the kind of cooperation of the other 
Government agencies it would be neces- 
sary to make this program effective. 

I think that is a sensible plan, and 
compliment him for engaging in what 
he referred to as a “dry run.” 

I believe my friend from Tennessee, in 
reading the letter from the Secretary did 
a useful service, because I know they 
want all the money. They are not going 
to say publicly that they made a mistake, 
and asked for $662 million when $237 
million will be all right, but I am saying 
to the Members that their own program 
does not plan to spend but $140 million 
next year. I am saying to the Members 
that they have not spent a dime of the 
$11 million we gave them last year. I 
am saying to the Members that they have 
not got plan 1 in. We asked them to 
send plans in so we could see them, so we 
would know exactly what they are plan- 
ning to do. We have not seen any of those 
plans. I have seen one city’s application 
from my own district but I got it from 
the mayor, but that is not a plan. My 
friend from New Jersey has an applica- 
tion from his city, but it is not a plan. 
The plans have to be approved downtown 
before you know what is in them. 

Mr. GOODLING, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Chairman, on 
page 11 of this bill I see you are provid- 
ing $22 million for building one post of- 
fice. I would like to know if this building 
is to be lined with gold; and how do you 
get $22 million in one building? 

Mr. JONAS. I have held the floor too 
long and will appreciate it if the gentle- 
man will direct that question to the next 
speaker from the other side. 
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Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonas] has con- 
sumed 37 minutes, 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentlewoman 
from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, Congressman WILLIAM A. 
BARRETT, of Pennsylvania, deeply regrets 
that the Appropriations Committee made 
such drastic slashes in the funds avail- 
able for the model cities program and the 
rent supplement program. As the Mem- 
bers know, today is primary election day 
in Philadelphia, and as a result, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BARRETT] 
cannot be here today because he is very 
much involved in the election. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that our very able colleague who is the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Barrett] be permitted to have his 
remarks, as prepared for the debate, 
inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
deeply sorry that the Appropriations 
Committee made such drastic cuts to the 
model cities program and the rent sup- 
plement program. Model cities funds 
were slashed from $400 million to $150 
million and rent supplements from $40 
million to $10 million. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I cannot think 
of two more vitally needed programs to 
help us meet our pressing urban prob- 
lems and to encourage private enterprise 
to provide decent housing for our low- 
income families. At a time when there 
should be a wide consensus that a full- 
scale campaign must be mounted to make 
our cities better places in which to live 
and to provide the housing so desper- 
ately needed by our low-income families, 
it seem incredibly shortsighted to deny 
full funding for the model cities program 
and the rent supplement program. 

Mr. Chairman, our Housing Subcom- 
mittee and our Banking and Currency 
Committee labored for months in 1965 
and 1966 to authorize these two far- 
sighted and compassionate programs 
and our efforts were finally successful 
after long struggles on the floor of this 
House. Failure to fund these programs 
upsets me personally and I know it will 
hurt our cities and the housing aspira- 
tions of our poor families. 

Mr. Chairman, while I deplore the 
drastic reductions in the appropriation 
bill, we can take consolation that at least 
with partial funding, these vitally needed 
programs will be kept alive. We can hope 
further that a substantial amount of the 
reductions can be restored in conferences 
between the two bodies in the legislation 
which will ultimately go to the President. 
I fervently hope so. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND] a 
valued member of our subcommittee. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
now before the Committee of the Whole 
is a massive appropriation bill carrying 
more than $10 billion to finance the ac- 
tivities of 19 agencies and the Depart- 
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ment of Housing and Urban Development 
for fiscal year 1968. If the budget re- 
quests for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration were in the bill, an 
additional $5 billion would be added to 
the total the Committee is now consid- 
ering. 

The chairman of the subcommittee, the 
distinguished gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Evins], and the able ranking minor- 
ity member, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas], have fully ex- 
plained the action for our Committee. As 
always, it has been a pleasure to work 
with these two outstanding Members of 
the Congress, as well as the other mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I have said that this 
is a massive appropriation bill. It is this 
because the Congress has given some 
massive responsibilities to the Federal 
agencies that are listed in the bill. Prac- 
tically every facet of the American scene 
and economy is touched by these agen- 
cies, 

The task of running and administering 
the myriad Government bureaus that 
are included in this bill is a challenging 
and difficult one. I compliment those who 
are charged with these awesome tasks. 
Over the years, the Congress has piled 
great responsibility on them and they 
have responded magnificently, in carry- 
ing out the complex duties that are 
theirs. 

The Congress and the Nation have a 
right to be proud of their dedication and 
their service and this pride embraces the 
whole gamut of personnel—from the 
heads of the agencies through the entire 
rosters of employees. 

Chairman Evins has said that there 
have been some compromises arrived at 
by the committee so that we could bring 
this bill to the floor. This should cause 
no surprise for there are some contro- 
versial parts to it. In these areas, some 
Members wanted more money for some 
of the programs—some wanted less—and 
others opted for none. So, necessarily, 
there are disappointments. 

For myself, I am concerned with the 
cuts, the deep cuts, in the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. In the 
light of the problems facing the cities of 
this land—problems which have been 
mounting with the years—I am convinced 
that we have shortchanged the Nation. 
And, let me hasten to add, we have 
undercut the programs that Congress 
itself has said were essential if we were 
to meet the challenges that confront the 
cities and the sprawling and ever-grow- 
ing metropolitan areas of our land. 

Mr. Chairman, the 89th Congress, in 
its two sessions, compiled a remarkable 
record of enacting programs to meet 
America’s urban problems. 

But the 90th Congress will have to pro- 
vide the appropriations that are essen- 
tial to carry the programs into effect. As 
President Johnson said when he pointed 
out that some of the most promising 
urban programs are today only authori- 
zations on the statute books: 

The 89th Congress made them law. It re- 
mains for the 90th Congress to give them 
life. 

This is our task. During the first ses- 
sion of the 89th Congress, we passed the 
comprehensive Housing and Urban De- 
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velopment Act of 1965 with its expansion 
of existing programs and its new provi- 
sions for rent supplements, and for 
grants-in-aid to open space, urban 
beautification, neighborhood centers, re- 
habilitation, and water and sewer fa- 
cilities. 

In the second session came the break- 
through programs: First, the model 
cities, with its provision for 80 percent 
supplemental grants, unearmarked and 
usable as the community thinks best 
within the program area; second, metro- 
politan development with its incentive 
20 percent grants to support orderly de- 
velopment by local communities working 
together in metropolitan areas; third, 
new communities development with FHA 
mortgage insurance. 

MODEL CITIES PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, I am distressed over the 
committee action on the model cities pro- 
gram. In my judgment, it should have 
been fully funded. I am deeply concerned 
over the $250 million cut in the model 
cities grant program and the $175 million 
cut in urban renewal attuned to the 
model cities program. 

Mr. Chairman, our country now has 
more than 190 million people. In 50 years, 
the experts tell us that this figure will hit 
320 million—an increase of 130 million 
over today’s population. These are star- 
tling, incredible, dramatic figures, but 
they are so. We better be prepared for 
this increase, and the model cities pro- 
gram is one of the ways to meet this in- 
credible growth. There have been various 
dollar estimates on what must be spent 
to meet the complex problems of our 
metropolitan areas. Mayor Lindsay of 
New York indicated that New York alone 
would need more than $50 billion. A study 
called Tempo,“ conducted by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. at Santa Barbara, Calif., 
put a dollar figure of $262 billion over 
the next 10 years—and the Ribicoff com- 
mittee in the Senate had testimony in- 
dicating that $1 trillion would be needed 
to solve the problems of our cities. 

Eighteen cities and six counties have 
filed applications for planning grants. I 
will ask unanimous consent that the list 
of cities and counties be included at this 
point. 

Attached are the 188 cities and six 
counties that have applied for model 
cities planning funds. They are listed by 
region and population-size category. 
Note that West Virginia’s only applicant 
is Kanawha County, not the city of 
Charleston: 

MODEL CITIES APPLICANTS BY POPULATION-SIZE 
CATEGORY 
REGION I (37) 

A. Cities over 750,000 persons (1): New 
York, New York. 

B. Cities over 250,000, under 750,000 per- 
sons (3): Boston, Massachusetts; Buffalo, 
New York; Rochester, New York. 

He Cities over 50,000, under 250,000 persons 
f ST Bridgeport, Hartford, New 
Haven, Waterbury. 

Maine: Portland. 

Massachusetts: Cambridge, Chicopee, Fall 
River, Holyoke, Lawrence, Lowell, Lynn, Mal- 
den, New Bedford, Pittsfield, Quincy, Spring- 
field, Worcester. 

New Hampshire: Manchester. 

New York: Albany, Binghamton, Mount 
Vernon, Syracuse, Yonkers. 

Rhode Island: Providence. 
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D. Cities under 50,000 persons (8) : 

Maine; Bangor. 

Massachusetts: Chelsea, 

New York: Amsterdam, Cohoes, Lacka- 
wanna, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie. 

Vermont: Winooski. 

REGION II (30) 

Cities applied by May 1, 1967, by size category 
Over 750,000: Washington, D.C., Baltimore, 

Maryland, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
From 250,000 to 750,000; Prince Georges 

County, Maryland, Jersey City, New Jersey, 

Newark, New Jersey, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 

vania, Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, Nor- 

folk, Virginia. 

From 50,000 to 250,000; Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, Camden, New Jersey, East Orange, 
New Jersey, Trenton, New Jersey, Chester, 
Pennsylvania, Erie, Pennsylvania, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, Reading, Pennsylvania, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, Alexandria, Virginia, 
Hampton, Virginia, Newport News, Virginia, 
Portsmouth, Virginia, Richmond, Virginia, 
Kanawha County, West Virginia. 

Less than 50,000: Hoboken, New Jersey, 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey, Orange, New Jer- 
sey, New Castle, Pennsylvania, Butler, Penn- 
sylvania, Easton, Pennsylvania. 

REGION Wr (31) 

Cities applied by May 1, 1967, by size category 
Over 750,000: Dade County, Florida. 
From 250,000 to 749,999: Atlanta, Georgia, 

Louisville, Kentucky, Tampa, Florida, San 

Juan, Puerto Rico, Nashville, Tennessee. 
From 50,000 to 249,000: Covington, Ken- 

tucky, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, High 

Point, North Carolina, Huntsville, Alabama, 

Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Under 50,000: Alma, Georgia, Camilla, 
Georgia, Douglas, Georgia, Cookeville, Ten- 
nessee, Spartanburg, South Carolina, Pike- 
ville, Kentucky, Greenville, North Carolina, 
Holly Springs, Mississippi, Smithville, Ten- 
nessee, Rock Hill, South Carolina, Greenville, 


Mississippi, Pulaski, Tennessee, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, Greenville, Tennessee, 
Shelbyville, Tennessee, Sanford, Florida, 


Athens, Georgia, Gainesville, Georgia, Tus- 

kegee, Alabama, Brookhaven, Mississippi. 
REGION Iv (34) 

Cities applied by May 1, 1967, by size category 

Over 750,000; Chicago, Illinois, Detroit, 
Michigan, Cleveland, Ohio, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

From 250,000 to 750,000: Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, Omaha, Nebraska, Akron, Ohio, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Columbus, Ohio, Dayton, 
Ohio, Toledo, Ohio, 

From 50,000 to 250,000; East St. Louis, II- 
linois, Rock Island, Illinois, Gary, Indiana, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Flint, Michigan, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Lansing, Michigan, Sagi- 
naw, Michigan, Duluth, Minnesota, Spring- 
field, Ohio, Mansfield, Ohio, Springfield, TU- 
nois, South Bend, Indiana. 

Less than 50,000: Carbondale, Illinois, Ben- 
ton Harbor, Michigan, Highland Park, Mich- 
igan, Muskegon Heights, Michigan, Muske- 
gon, Michigan, Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
Martins Ferry, Ohio, Zanesville, Ohio, Mitch- 
ell, South Dakota, Steubenville, Ohio. 

REGION V (29) 
Cities applied by May 1, 1967, by size category 

Over 750,000 population: None 

From 250,000 to 750,000: Denver, Colorado, 
St. Louis, Missouri, San Antonio, Texas, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, Wichita, Kansas, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

From 50,000 to 250,000: Waco, Texas, Pueb- 
lo, Colorado, Kansas City, Kansas, Little 
Rock, Arkansas/North Little Rock, Lawton, 
Oklahoma, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Under 50,000: Edinburg, Texas, Olathe, 
Kansas, Chickasha, Oklahoma, Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, Texarkana, Texas, Grand Prairie, 
Texas, McAlester, Oklahoma, Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, Eagle Pass, Texas, Walsenburg, 
Colorado, Trinidad, Colorado, Joplin, Mis- 
souri, Crystal City, Texas, Texarkana, Ar- 
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kansas, Artesia, New Mexico, Russellville, 
Arkansas, Logan County, Arkansas. 
REGION VI (32) 

A. Cities over 750,000 persons (1): Cali- 
fornia; Los Angeles. 

B. Cities over 250,000 under 750,000 per- 
sons (7): 

Arizona; Phoenix. 

California: Oakland, San Jose, San Mateo 
County. 

Hawaii: Honolulu. 

Oregon: Portland. 

Washington: Seattle. 

C. Cities over 50,000 under 250,000 persons 
(11): 

Alaska; Anchorage. 

California; Berkeley, Compton, Fresno, Ox- 
nard, Richmond, San Bernardino. 

Nevada; Las Vegas. 

Utah: Ogden, Salt Lake City. 

Washington: Tacoma. 

D. Cities under 50,000 persons (13): 

Arizona: Chandler. 

Alaska: Bethel. 

California: Alviso, Calexico, Menlo Park, 
Pittsburg, Seaside. 

Montana: Butte, Helena. 

Nevada: North Las Vegas. 

Washington: Anacortes, Ellensburg. 

Wyoming: Cheyenne. 


Mr. Chairman, the model cities pro- 
gram is addressed to the problem of ur- 
ban blight which in general is com- 
pounded of poverty and unemployment, 
inadequate education, a lack of medical 
and social services, and of inadequate 
recreation, transportation, and commu- 
nity facilities. 

With the model cities program, our 
communities have new hope that they 
can eradicate blight, and replace slums 
with livable neighborhoods. 

Model cities is a program that aims at 
human as well as physical renewal. It is 
a plan to use all available tools and re- 
sources to deal comprehensively with the 
overall problems of slums and blight. 
In contrast with our past piecemeal ap- 
proach to urban problems, the model 
cities concept permits a full-scale attack 
on the many causes of urban blight and 
the social failure that blight breeds. 

The model cities program enables cities 
to bring together and concentrate on 
slum problems all the programs—local 
and State as well as Federal—of plan- 
ning, of housing construction and re- 
habilitation, of transportation, job train- 
ing, health facilities, of welfare, educa- 
tion, and recreation. It puts all these pro- 
grams to work in tandem to transform 
deteriorated neighborhoods into healthy, 
safe, and attractive places to live. 

The ultimate objective of the program 
is the improvement of the lives of the 
people who inhabit the blighted areas of 
a city—to enable poor and disadvan- 
taged people to become useful, productive 
cens, participating fully in community 

e. 

In the President’s words, the model 
cities program is based on the recogni- 
tion that “cities are made of people, not 
just brick and mortar.” Thus, it aims to 
rebuild lives, at the same time as it 
achieves the physical renewal of the 
cities’ slums and blighted areas. It re- 
news human beings as well as real estate. 
Its scope is broad enough to deal with 
social welfare, crime, and delinquency, 
police protection, community relations, 
trash collection, street lighting, rodent 
extermination. 
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Through its accomplishments it will— 

Wipe out or arrest blight and decay in 
entire sections or neighborhoods of our 
cities; 

Increase the supply of good housing at 
low and moderate cost; 

Improve the education and reduce dis- 
ease and idleness of those who live in 
slums and blighted areas; 

Halt the continuing waste of human 
resources, which we can ill afford; and 

Finally, it will have a sound and per- 
manent impact on the entire city, im- 
proving the economic as well as the social 
atmosphere. For restoration is “‘catch- 
ing’—it spreads to nearby neighbor- 
hoods and contributes to the healthy 
growth of the entire city. 

METROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Mr. Chairman, I disagree with the 
committee action in cutting $30 million 
for supplementary grants in the metro- 
politan development program. 

The metropolitan development pro- 
gram authorized in 1966 arms the cities 
to deal with metropolitan growth prob- 
lems and avoid the waste and disorder of 
urban sprawl. 

Today, two-thirds of all Americans live 
in metropolitan areas. In the last decade 
the metropolitan population increased by 
35 percent. In fact, practically all of the 
country’s population growth occurred in 
metropolitan areas. Furthermore, most 
of the 3 million annual increase in urban 
residents forecast in the next 35 years 
will also occur in metropolitan areas. 

Though many communities have plans 
and programs for public facilities to ac- 
commodate and serve this population 
growth, they lack the funds to carry out 
the plans, for most State and local ex- 
penditures have outrun their tax 
revenues. 

To encourage orderly development and 
assist the communities programing and 
planning for it, the metropolitan devel- 
opment legislation authorizes 20 percent 
grants for types of projects that shape 
metropolitan growth and are consistent 
with comprehensive metropolitan plan- 
ning. 

Thus, supplementary grants are au- 
thorized for projects involving mass 
transit facilities, open space, hospitals, 
libraries, airports, water supply, sewage 
systems, highways, land conservation, 
and similar public works. All of these are 
potent factors in metropolitan develop- 
ment which takes into account the cen- 
tral city, its suburbs, and the region of 
which all are a part and which are in- 
terdependent. 

If planned without relation to the 
whole, these projects can distort urban 
growth; one project can greatly reduce, 
or even negate the benefits expected 
from another. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
believe that supplementary grants under 
title II of the Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Act of 1966 in the amount of 
$30 million should have been provided 
for. 

RENT SUPPLEMENT PROGRAM 

Mr. Chairman, I did not agree with 
the action of the committee in reducing 
the request of HUD for the rent sup- 
plement program from $40 million to $10 
million. In my judgment, this is one of 
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the best programs to meet the consistent 
problem of providing low-rent housing 
for low-income groups. The program 
needs stronger support than this $10 
million will provide. 

The rent supplement programs was 
provided by the 89th Congress to enable 
poor families to live in decent, privately 
owned housing. 

Rent supplements may be paid to fam- 
ilies whose incomes are so low they are 
eligible for publicly owned housing and 
have been displaced from their homes 
by Government action or a disaster or 
are elderly or physically handicapped. 
This is the new and imaginative approach 
to the provision of low-income housing. 
It is designed to make the construction 
of low-rent units attractive for builders 
and encourage private enterprises to 
come into the field. 

In the past we have used only public 
resources in meeting low-income hous- 
ing needs. Now, under the rent supple- 
ment program, private enterprise is also 
brought into the market, and housing 
in this program is privately financed, 
with FHA furnishing mortgage insurance 
at market interest rates. The housing is 
privately built, owned, and managed by 
nonprofit, limited dividend, or coopera- 
tive organizations. Tenants—who must 
qualify as elderly, handicapped, dis- 
placed by governmental action, or be 
living in substandard housing—pay 25 
percent of their income toward the rent. 
The difference between their payments 
and the market rental is made up by a 
Federal rent supplement. A lease with an 
option to purchase permits a tenant to 
purchase a dwelling unit when his in- 
come increases. 

The need for decent housing for this 
group is plain: Incomes of many families 
are too low to pay the full cost of ade- 
quate housing on the open market. But 
there has not been until now an adequate 
method of meeting the need. The rent 
supplement program, by bringing a sub- 
stantial flow of private funds into the 
construction of low-income housing and 
by the device of closing the gap between 
cost and ability to pay, helps to meet the 
need. 

Notably, the rent supplement program 
applies Federal subsidy for the first time 
to privately owned and operated hous- 
ing. It means that the subsidy can be 
used to house low-income families with 
all the flexibility of the private market, 
and at the same time employed to keep 
housing costs down. 

Rent supplements are not a substitute 
for public housing, but an additional 
method, tapping private resources, of in- 
creasing the supply of housing needed for 
low-income families. Public housing, too, 
continues to serve this need through pub- 
lic resources. The 1965 act, in fact, ex- 
panded the scope of public housing, to 
enable it to make use of existing housing 
for low-income purposes through pur- 
chase, or lease, and rehabilitation, of 
older and often larger housing structures 
that abound in older areas of the city. 
So we now have a double-edged weapon, 
combining private and public resources 
to accelerate our production of good 
housing for the low-income market. 

Mr. Chairman, this program is work- 
ing and it will continue to be more ac- 
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ceptable as more and more private in- unanimous consent to include at this with respect to the sponsors, the States, . 
vestors get into the program. I will ask point a table summarizing the program and the reservations and contracts: 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
Summary of rent supplement reservations and contracts as of Apr. 28, 1967 


Number of | Total units | Supplement | Reservation 
projects 


Units sup- | Reservation 
plemented | or contract 


nnn Sess ae 
Nonprofit 


e eee e eee e 
Limited dividend. 281 
eee EE SEEE 434 
, 093 
Location 


MARKET INTEREST RATE 


38 $50, 134 

44 26, 400 

E 80 

w 1 6 

ie r PA E 324 3901 

South End Community Development, Ine 10 12, 360 

GIN eee Cape Cod United Church Homes, Ine 81 24, 000 

Connecticut: Shelton Methodist Homes of Connecticu 200 180, 750 
New York; 

Woodridge. -..............-----------| Kiwanis Club of Woodridg 4 25 13, 200 

ff . ,, IIE ways ̃ PP.. ͤ ——: ˙ . epemanamwerl 200 90, 000 

Syracuse 304 350, 280 

. i hE E |) oR . A : b pw de r ne save id y VEES — 39 31, 200 

Philadelphia. Lindy Bros. iyt F Limited divide 50 11, 000 

Union Church Non-Profit Housi TRU 156 124, 800 

1 Hope Baptist Chure n 223 178, 400 

Philadelphia Housing Development Corp 117, 600 

yen TTT! 90, 400 

. —— 88, 000 

eee RAMP Raa i eases 165 

Monumental ME Chi 70.800 

. Corp. 104,398 

NAM CLE eee | (ee) Bacchus Wright and wap fa be, AS ee o 54,315 

100, 000 

140, 214 

49,300 

120,000 

36,000 

ea es ne 42,000 

60, 000 

r RT SS Nee RI AS I ES nn AY 60,000 

Hilltop Housing Association FCH 400 

Capital Heights Association = 000 

Washington Conference AME Church. 248, 767 

A ERS 85, 118 

35 

fie ec 160, 000 

144, 000 

30, 000 

92, 880 

60, 000 

141, 600 

son.. zS 21, 600 

Nonprofit sponsor to be selected 23 000 

PS ee 600 

— Tess 

iome for the Aged. 2 280 

oF aphia 177, 606 

937 


1 
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Rent supplement reservations and contracts by location, as of Apr. 28, 1967—-Continued 


Units 
Reserva- 
tions and 
Supple- | contracts 
mented 


Location Sponsor 


MARKET INTEREST RATE—continued 
e 


T ee e n aR 265 265 $242, 550 
Episcopal Diocese of Tennessee 175 105, 000 
National Society of Volunteers of America. 200 200 120, 000 
WDIA Good „N do 200 192, 000 
Carl and James Haskins.. 100 66, 000 
uA Morii Crocker............. 50 30. 000 
$ e ea Se. aiid Jr... ocr E e a= 100 87, 780 
Gonna Relation Confederation of Chattanooga 100 91, 674 
Mount P. AME Church 60 $47,500 
Bethel A Church 30 23,760 
Cherry Hill Baptist Chu 50 48, 100 
Catholic Diocese Natchez/ Jackson ENOK 31 38, 000 
Mount Bethel Baptist Church 104 101, 000 
Redevel ent 8 hr. — se 3 44 „960 
Thom asville Church Homes, 100 72,000 
Shiloh Baptist Church... ........- 95 68, 400 
6717 ͤ —— ꝑ p 100 72, 000 
Florida: 
Gainesville. Mount ge Baptist Church. 100 90, 000 
Phillip I. Emme 172 191, 664 
-| Everhart Construction Co., Ing. 148 88, 800 
Urban Development Utilities In P 50, 820 
Suncoast Housing for Senior Americans.. Nonprofit. 300 331, 848 
tate Hoffmeister, Jr., Ine - 5 108 94, 248 
Vulean, Ine do 200 212, 260 
William & Jack Dumetree 200 120, 000 
fas augue Mis. is | 5 
Tallahsssss TT eal Estate, Ine . 
Housing for Low- Income 10 110, 352 
FGG A Escambia Developers, Inc 100 60, 000 
Lake City McCowen Developers, Inc. A 72 79, 200 
Tampa. pp i & Longshoremen 200 171, 336 
Miami Gerald Herzfeld. 140 $4, 000 
UPA for Co-op. (to be d 42 42 25, 200 
W. William Smith. 96 96 57, 600 
Thomas P. Burns, et al 92 92 55, 200 
Cogan, Ackerman & Rice. 80 80 48, 000 
CCC ra ano nnn ·wm—1ͤ »A ⁰ͤ S PESE I ̃̃ g ꝗ ũ OAR E a 24 24 23, 900 
F sO DETOP Sc e ihawdoecsoencaphteecnenrandtuseeenonnn sae sinter Ahsap 94 94 75,794 
Mansfield Alliance for Progress 100 100 110, 000 
Better Homes for Cleveland r a | A 300 300 300, 000 
Antioch Baptist Church 36 36 45, 600 
97 97 96, 600 
Hope, I 170 170 150, 000 
w do. 22 22 12, 200 
W. 13 13 15,200 
94 94 103, 686 
dee eee E denne 27 27 24, 169 
è 45 44 35, 270 
Che 150 150 149, 300 
a fe 8) R| wa 
Martins Perey A222: 22 or 
Deures ( 50 50 29, 832 
200 200 120, 000 
Israel 100 100 60, 000 
Dunn Family Senior Citizens Housing, In 00 146 146 105, 120 
Big Five Investors, — 40 40 24,000 
St. Paul's 1 50 50 30, 000 
Lincoln Square Corp 130 130 101, 400 
Pecha & Bleskack Contractors, Ine 12 12 13, 274 
Buron J. Farmer 40 40 43, 680 
h . 112 112 122, 377 
a: 
Der N sae Rapids Nonprofit Housing Corp . Nonproſit eennn 200 200 120, 000 
ties Maine Des Moines Area Council of ChufShes Lee.. SSR 150 150| 144.000 
jana: 
Oohh aa tea Eastgate Reali 70 70 42, 000 
Misha First Co Re y Development V TTT 9 100 100 72, 000 
Catholic Diocese of Evansville... 66 66 61, 696 
150 150 90, 000 
160 150 108, 000 
an City 150 150 126, 000 
South 
Tal ee: Il 11 8, 800 
20 20 16, 700 
20 20 14,190 
16 16 12, 144 
69 69 55, 200 
10 10 8, 000 
Tala Na 100 60, 000 
yi 100 80, 000 
Take Charles.. 10 0 88 
o nandacs wensusves „ 
100 60, 000 
oe R| m| se 
Soi ODs n anaana 2 Barme au e. „ 
* 24 LeRoy Cobb Apartments. — 8⁴ 8⁴ 4, 752 
Ross Cox and Bob Hollway_------------_-- 176 105, 600 
NeW ORIGIN ( O ECEE Christopher Inn Church Nonprofit Homes. -| Nonprofit 100 60, 000 
. SAE Tie aes e eee Limited dividend 92 55, 200 
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Rent supplement reservations and contracts by location, as of Apr. 28, 1967—Continued 
Reserva- 
tions and 
contracts 
MARKET INTEREST RATE—continued 
40 
Goad Ameri 0 44 2 e 
Vrooman — — 37 37 2 
Carpenter's District Council Union Brotherhood and Joiners of America. 106 106 113, 
P -| Carpenter’s District Council of New Mexico 60 60 46, 
. . | A ee eer ae) a 200 200 156, 
Clovis —: ñ⁊ð“fddßßßßß ̃ . TT ↄ ↄ ̃Vx ᷑ꝗ”Üu ß 75 75 
Top 100 
00 


TTT saies nasties | See Wownhouse OMP: WOW W365 5 on 2 655-2 see ctenccnnnsseccusees 100 
R Churches of Jesus Christ 


Limited dividend 
Nonprofit-_.._._. 


Ste Joseph s Society rot Sacred Heart 
1 E and H. E. Goldberg 


. Keller, M. D, and Mike Campbell... 
David Chapel Missionary Baptist hurch. 
Sweet Union Baptist Church 
Coleman & Walker 
— 


ys, Adams, Mays & Bo 
aE Tabor Baptist Church 


0 
98808 Limited dividend 
Vernon ÂM a JAEL T S UREA ax oe AEAEE a a sy 


Ne K T T 
Ruddle Heights, Inc. . 
R. H. Williams, 8. A. Walker, J. A. Henry d 
Shorter College Gdns, Inc... 


S nasenQUssaenennennase=== 
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---| Longhorn Co PT ̃ A0 50 50 
à — 0 VVV e 25 2¹ 
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MARKET INTEREST RATE—continued 
Idaho: Boise. High Horizons, Ine 
Arizona: 


Winslow West Develop. C 
Dr. H. Howard Holmes bbs 


BEB] 
88882 Sr serben es E 


N RA Germantown Settlement Homes, Inc. 
ork: New York City. Leonard A. rt 


250 East 105th Street Associatio: 
Park ination 
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Reserva- 
tions and 
Supple- | contracts 
mented 


Location Sponsor 


SECS. 202 AND 231—continued 


Self-Help Home of the Aged, Ino—— . F $4, 620 

Lutheran Welfare Council 8 5, 280 

Franciscan ‘Tertiary. Fro v... nate aaia iian pean 0 18 11, 880 

Eich . 5 3, 300 

Ferndale Co-op, Ine 11 7, 260 

Four Freedoms House of Detroit. 51 33, 660 

Co-op Services, Ine 26 17,160 

Lurie Terrace, SCH. 23 15, 180 

. Kiwani Home, Inc 8 4, 800 
Zonta Manor 17 10, 200 

ies Ne Central Towers 25 16, 618 
Redeemer Arms 160 26 17, 160 

Glenwood Retirement Home.. 26 5 3, 300 

-| Valley Christian Home Society. 38 6 3, 960 

. St. Ann’s Home 200 32 21,120 
A utheran Homes 38 6 3, 960 

Montevideo Methodist Home. 87 14 9, 240 

utheran Retirement Home 58 9 5, 940 

ee Guardian Angels Foundation, Ine 24 5 3, 300 
ester Am. Religious Town Hall Meeting, Inc 67 13 10, 124 
Rotary Club of Eagle Grove 43 7 4, 620 

Eventide Lutheran Home for Ag: 51 8 5, 280 

Peace Haven 85 14 9, 240 

Crestview Acres 100 16 10, 560 

Tr =. Ze ENE Prairie View Home in 2s. Sa A — Laue 76 12 7,920 
p. ̃ ̃ ˙ — N Anne ener see eaneebbeeeapeseed 76 12 7. 200 
McLean Count; Retirement Homes. 49 8 5,280 

Gol 2 cc ccc ccncus eel east be do 54 9 5, 940 

— Nie Wesley A 45 7 $4, 620 
Pioneer Memorial Manor, Inc. 22 5 3, 300 

Morningside 52 8 5, 280 

Lincoln Manor. 56 9 5,940 

De Odd Fellows 50 25 738 
— i REESE See ee Homes for Senior Citizens 48 8 800 
Pueblo Buil & Construction Tr & Housing, Inc. 156 31 18, 600 

Cats RS ee BS RE First: Christian Manor, Ino eee 115 22 11, 880 
1 ͤ aaa RE Western University Holding Corp (AME Church) )) 50 8 4,805 
K Wichita Senior Citizens Housing 4 æ ᷑ do 60 12 12, 989 
Council House 8 Corp- 301 48 31, 680 

Paraclete Manor of Kansas Cit 121 19 12, 540 

efenders Townhouses, Inc 202 40 31, 680 

Chavez County Housing Corp. 96 15 9, 000 

Foundation for Senior Citizens Š 215 3⁴ 22, 440 

Oklahoma Residence Corp— di 96 19 9, 900 

Os Woume Mentorial Home... oho oa clea 105 21 11, 220 

Fair Haven LDS 48 8 4,800 

Christopher Home, Ine 154 42 40, 000 

Retired Teachers Housing, Ine 136 22 14, 520 

tain Manor... 78 12 7,920 

Mountain View Manor. 48 8 5.280 

Memorial Towers 153 2⁴ 16, 743 

The career Home of Northern California 48 8 5,280 

St. Timothy’s Manor eenn 2¹ 4 2.217 

People’s aara eaf N of Christ. 204 40 26, 400 

First Lutheran 3 orp. 202 32 21, 120 

Jones Memorial tena — 32 5 3, 300 

Ascension Services 75 12 7.920 

Stockton ` YMI Elderly Housing 163 26 17,160 

Friends Retirement Association 25 5 3, 300 

Rohiffs Memorial Manor 100 16 10, 560 

e narai — — 32 5 3, 300 

Long Brethren Manor 297 47 31, 020 

Santa Monica Christian Towers 150 8 5, 280 

.— 2 — of American of Washington 18 11, 880 

Four . ons House of Seattle — 40 32, 340 

eee x ese etd d 27 17, 800 

Montana Pioneer Manors, Inc. 5 3, 300 

Lutheran Retirement Home- 19 12, 540 

Fraternal Order of Eagles 23 15, 180 

Badlands Home Sweet Home 7 4, 620 

aprenen Homes. 13 8, 580 

E bor Retirement Association of Portland 48 81, 680 
Salt Lake City.] Wasatch Manor, Inc................-..--------.--. Sa 32 21,120 
Friendship Manor Corp. 45 27, 000 

Puerto Rico: San Juan Altergerten Les Tereses, s.. Se ee 15 9, 000 
| GE RR a RS : — cere setae ysl! AE) LT UN A 2,228 1, 422, 228 
2,191 1, 397, 808 

37 24, 420 

Mr. Chairman, the model cities pro- This support has already been pointed most distinguished names in the business 


gram has received wide support from eo out by Chairman Evins. I would like to and financial world. In this morning’s 
segments and localities in our country. add to that support some of the Nation’s Washington Post, there appeared an 
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article calling upon the House to restore 
the cuts made in the model cities pro- 
gram. I will ask consent to include it 
with my remarks: 

Mover Crrres 

Restoration of the $250 million cut out of 
the Administration’s $400 million model cit- 
les programs by the House Appropriations 
Committee was urged yesterday in a state- 
ment by 21 financial leaders by Edgar Kaiser, 
president of Kaiser Industries. 

The businessmen said the House should 
make no further cuts when the bill comes 
to the floor today, and the Senate should 
raise the appropriation back to $400 mil- 
lion. 

Aside from Kaiser, the following signed the 
statement: 

S. D. Bechtel, chairman, Bechtel Corp.; 
Fred Borch, president, General Electric; D. C. 
Burnham, president, Westinghouse Electric; 
Walter Cisler, chairman, Detroit Edison; ex- 
Commerce Secretary John T. Connor, presi- 
dent, Allied Chemical; Donald C. Cook, presi- 
dent, American Electric Power Service; Rus- 
sell DeYoung, Chairman, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber; Ben Heineman, chairman, Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad; David Kennedy, 
chairman, Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Co.; former CIA director 
John A. McCone, chairman, Joshua Hendy 
Corp.; Cyril Magnin, president, Joseph Mag- 
nin Co.; Robert Oelman, chairman, National 
Cash Register; David Packard, chairman, 
Hewlett Packard; Herman Pevler, President, 
Norfolk and Western Railway; David Rocke- 
feller, president, Chase Manhattan Bank; 
Stuart Saunders, chairman, Pennsylvania 
Railroad; Herbert Silverman, chairman, 
James Talcott, Inc.; Gardiner Symonds, 
chairman, Tenneco Inc.; Sidney J. Weinberg, 
partner, Goldman Sachs; Stanley Marcus, 
president, Neiman-Marcus. 


Mr. Chairman, several telegrams sup- 
porting the programs that are being con- 
sidered today were received by me and I 
will insert them at this point in my re- 
marks: 

WASHINGTON, D. O., 
May 16, 1967. 
Hon. Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urgently request you support at least com- 
mittee recommendations for model city and 
rent supplement funds. 

GEORGE MEANY, 
President, AFL-CIO. 


Boston, Mass., 
May 15, 1967. 
Hon, EDWARD P. BOLAND, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Commonwealth cities and towns extremely 
disappointed in Appropriations Committee 
action on administration requests for De- 
part of HUD. On their behalf, league strongly 
urges you to oppose any effort to further cut 
these appropriations, particularly model 
cities, urban renewal and urban information 
and technical assistance. Also request your 
full support of amounts reported by com- 
mittee as minimums needed for these criti- 


cal programs. 
J. KINNEY O'ROURKE, 
Executive Director, Massachusetts League 
of Cities and Towns. 


Boston, Mass., 
May 16, 1967. 
Hon. EDWARD T. BOLAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

We urge that you not cut back important 
social legislation. Need necessary funds for 
model cities and rent supplement programs. 
We also urge that you oppose the Quie 
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amendment in schools as it is harmful to 
progress in the field of civil rights. 
MARTIN SMALL, 
National Affairs Chairman, Massachu- 
setts Americans for Democratic Action. 
HOLYOKE, MASS., 
May 15, 1967. 
Hon. EDWARD J. BOLAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.G.: 

Your support of the full HUD appropria- 
tion for model cities and rent supplement is 
most urgently requested, both of these pro- 

are of vital importance to communi- 
ties such as Holyoke, recognize the urgent 
need for financial assistance for Vietnam war 
effort, feel our attack on substandard hous- 
ing and rundown neighborhoods is equally 
important. 
DANTEL F. DIBBLE, 
Mayor, City of Holyoke, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
May 16, 1967. 
Representative EDWARD P. BOLAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge your vote for full administration 
request for model cities—412 million; for 
rental assistance—40 million for demonstra- 
tion grants—90 percent Federal aid; and for 
other HUD programs. Budget cuts proposed 
by appropriations here are excessive and 
would cripple existing Federal programs. I 
am sending this as a member of the New 
England Chapter, American Institute of 
Planners and my view is shared by the Presi- 
dent and other members. 

SoL GERSTMAN, 
Principal Planner, City Planning De- 
partment, Springfield. 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I am sure 
the gentleman did not hear me, but I 
made it clear the spending program is 
$140 million for 1968. They do plan to 
spend $140 million, if they get the money. 

Mr. BOLAND. I appreciate the correc- 
tion. Let me say there are 188 cities and 
towns in the United States and, I believe, 
these are six counties which have filed 
applications for planning grants under 
the model cities program. These applica- 
tions total alone $33 million. We have 
only $11 million to spend on them. 

Mr. JONAS. The gentleman will cor- 
rect me if I am incorrect, but my under- 
standing is, that of the 188 or 192, there 
will be selected from that number, or 
from that group, only about 60 or 70. 

Mr. BOLAND. The gentleman is ex- 
actly correct. There will be approximate- 
ly 70 selected from that group. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I believe the RECORD 
should show—and I am sure the gentle- 
man would want it to show—that we 
have put in $5 million as an addition to 
pay the subsidies that are due under the 
rent supplement program, in addition to 
the contract authority. 

Mr. BOLAND. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. We have put in $5 million to pay 
contract authority under those applica- 
tions that have already been approved. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Wyman]. 
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Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad to have had the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of the sub- 
committee under the able leadership of 
the distinguished gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, our subcommittee chairman, 
Congressman Evins. 

The interest, attention, and introspec- 
tive analysis devoted to these hearings by 
all the able subcommittee members of 
both parties has been an inspiration to 
me, but especially that of the conscien- 
tious, capable, and highly respected rank- 
ing minority member. 

It is suggested that because the com- 
mittee action on this bill involves a re- 
duction of some 7 percent, everyone is 
to be congratulated. I believe this is true 
up to a point, but once again the reduc- 
tions are almost a half billion dollars in 
excess of last year’s appropriations and 
are reductions only in the sense that they 
are lower than the recommendations and 
the requests of the administration 
through its Bureau of the Budget. 

I hope that I will live to see the day 
when committee rules sanctioned by the 
full House will not permit the various 
subcommittees of the Appropriations 
Committee to run off in various direc- 
tions, acting as quasi-independent agen- 
cies and making recommendations for an 
appropriation that in its total is unlim- 
ited. I cannot see that it makes sense to 
let the various appropriations subcom- 
mittees—except perhaps the Defense 
Subcommittee in the time of a national 
emergency—appropriate up to or even in 
excess of the budget request, without 
some determination of the overall reve- 
nues of the United States for the period 
for which the appropriation will be 
made, and an appropriate limitation. I 
do not see how we are going to get out 
of the woods in this country fiscally until 
appropriations are limited to revenues. 

It is wrong to appropriate in excess 
of revenues except for a national crisis. 
It is wrong to increase the national debt 
again and again. It is wrong to pour gas- 
oline on the coals of an already over- 
heated economy in this way, because it 
steals from the pay envelopes and sav- 
ings of every single American citizen. 

Members can protest they want to 
stand for fiscal responsibility, but fiscal 
responsibility is not yet with us and there 
is no sign of it in some of the proce- 
dures that are current in this body. 

Some of the Government agencies that 
come before the committee are modest 
in their requests, but almost always it is 
a question of how much they can justify 
in the way of an addition or increase. 

More properly the requirement upon 
them should be to justify what they have 
or else be cut back. Yet this is unheard 
of. It is invariably urged that we have 
more people, we have a growing and ex- 
panding economy which requires more 
and bigger government. 

Realizing the genius of the politician 
as well as that of the Congress, perhaps 
we can never achieve fiscal responsi- 
bility. Perhaps there will never be a firm 
rule in this body requiring a legislative 
estimate of the revenues to be anticipated 
for the coming fiscal year and requiring 
the Committee on Appropriations to stay 
within these limits and the subcommit- 
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tees thereof to act within the limit of 
their percentage of the overall total of 
revenues anticipated. 

This ought to be done for another rea- 
son, too, because there are many Money 
questions that ought not to be put to a 
vote on the floor of this House because 
often for political reasons Members can- 
not stand up and vote “no.” This is be- 
cause we are responsible to constituen- 
cies the majority of whom want us to 
vote “yes” on such questions. Yet we 
should not be put in that situation at 
all when fiscal responsibility indicates 
the contrary to be in the national in- 
terest. Only in this way can we arrive 
at a workable, operable restriction in the 
nature of self-discipline. 

It is impossible to cut more pieces from 
a pie than there are materials in a pie. 
Yet the Congress continually appropri- 
ates in excess of revenues. Yesterday the 
Secretary of the Treasury requested an 
increase of $29 billion in the debt limit. 

I like to believe that all we are doing 
here is not utterly futile. I would like to 
think that there is at least a majority 
in this great House when the urgency 
is present who would put aside partisan 
political advantage and vote to do what 
needs to be done to preserve the solvency 
of the United States, but I must confess 
as I view the present methods and proce- 
dures it seems this reasoning is a bit 
naive. There is no true fiscal responsi- 
bility and we have an appropriating 
procedure that imposes no self-disci- 
pline. 

Mr. Chairman, there are several parts 
of the pending bill on which I want to 
say a few words as a member of the sub- 
committee. First, in the report at page 
10 in the appropriation to the National 
Science Foundation it is important I 
think to note that the appropriation ap- 
proves the $4 million requested for the 
sea-grant college program, but it also 
expressly approves all of the other re- 
quests of the National Science Founda- 
tion for oceanography. This language 
was put in at the specific request of the 
subcommittee after a specific vote. The 
language where it says, “and other 
oceanographic programs as proposed in 
the budget” at page 10 of the report 
means exactly what it says. Every re- 
quest of the National Science Founda- 
tion for specific allocations in its re- 
search program on the subject of ocean- 
ography has been approved by the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. WYMAN. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I am delighted that the 
gentleman brought up that point, be- 
cause the gentleman was very helpful 
in the subcommittee in bringing about a 
restoration of some of the proposed cuts 
that we were going to make in the budget 
of the National Science Foundation. With 
the gentleman’s help we were able to re- 
store some of the money which might 
well have been cut from that budget and 
might have been cut from the sea grant 
college area and also from the area in- 
volving oceanographic research. It is a 
good idea that we did put this language 
in the budget, as the gentleman sug- 
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gests, to stress both oceanography and 
research in oceanography and also the 
money for the sea grant colleges, which 
are two vital areas, I believe. I know the 
gentleman believes that this work should 
be done. 

Mr. WYMAN. I thank the gentleman. 
The reason why I made reference to it 
was the fact that it does not appear in 
the bill itself, but I made the reference 
so that if anyone has any doubt about 
the committee’s action, it will appear 
upon the record. 

Mr. GIAIMO. It is in the record, and 
the gentleman has pointed it out today. 

Mr. WYMAN. Thank you. 

The committee has done a good job in 
breaking down and analyzing the budg- 
et requests that were received. Almost 
$772 million has been cut. This is hard 
to do. It is a reduction, as has been said, 
of over 7 percent. It is a start in the right 
direction. The most substantial reduc- 
tions, however, were made in the pro- 
grams administered by the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. This 
Department has received the largest cuts 
of any department or agency we have yet 
considered. In the model cities program 
the committee recommended a substan- 
tial reduction in the funds, but I think it 
is important to observe that there is an 
appropriation of $150 million together 
with $75 million additional for urban re- 
newal projects in the model cities areas 
and at this point there is nothing before 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development except some applications 
from cities for planning grants. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is no sense 
and I sympathize with the statements 
which have been made by the gentleman 
from New York and the gentleman from 
New Jersey who spoke in the full com- 
mittee on this subject—there is no sense 
in appropriating this money too far 
ahead of time. There is no sense in ap- 
propriating to the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development funds be- 
yond which they cannot constructively 
commit at this time. In other words, it 
will be January 1968 before there will be 
any specifically approved city planning 
that will require the granting of funds 
to which the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts made reference. 

And, Mr. Chairman, in this situation 
the $150 million is an adequate appro- 
priation. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. WYMAN. Yes, I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina, our ranking minority 
member. 

Mr. JONAS. Well, is it not true that 
we had four or five or six mayors of cities 
appear before the subcommittee and, 
invariably, the answer was, when asked, 
“When can you get your plan in,” it 
would take some 6 to 9 or 12 months to 
work up the plans. 

Mr. WYMAN. That is what they said, 
but they hurried in with enough plans 
so that there are pending at the present 
time applications for a certain number 
of plans. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I mean after 
they receive their planning grants, it 
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will take from 6 to 12 months during 
which to get the plans completed? 

Mr. WYMAN. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is correct. It will be at 
least January 1968 before we will have 
any actual, concrete approved plans for 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development to act upon. 

Mr. Chairman, we have given them 
$225 million for less than 6 months 
and this is all they need at this time. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, does the gentleman have any doubt 
that the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development can make reserva- 
tions and commitments with the $237 
million we are providing? Some 200 ap- 
plications are now on file. The applica- 
tions are received. Does the gentleman 
have any doubt that this amount of 
money will be committed during this 
period of time? 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, to an- 
swer the question of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, the answer is No.“ And, Mr. 
Chairman, as the subcommittee chair- 
man knows, I have made requests of the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, at the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, to see whether they 
can commit these funds to the extent we 
have allowed them, without undue haste. 
And, Mr. Chairman, they are of the 
opinion that although there will be more 
applications for planning than have been 
received that they can get started off 
safely and wisely and conservatively put 
these funds, this $250 million, to good 
use before June 30, 1968. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN, I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, some of 
my concern is that I differ with some of 
the questions with respect to when the 
program can get started. 

It is true, as the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas] stated, and as the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Wyman] has reiterated, the testimony 
indicated before our subcommittee that 
it would take from 6 to 8 or, perhaps, 
10 or 12 months for the plans to be ap- 
proved and for the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development to then go 
ahead and make a supplementary grant, 
grants to the extent of $150 million. 

However, Mr. Chairman, we have re- 
stricted them to this amount. 

I am concerned, actually, because I be- 
lieve that they can make supplementary 
grants to a greater extent. 

Mr. Chairman, my other concern is— 
and I ask the gentleman to correct me 
if I am wrong—I am concerned over the 
fact that we have authorized over a 2- 
year period $900 million for the model 
cities program, $400 million this year and 
$500 million next year, representing a 
total of $900 million. This is true. Yet we 
appropriate in this bill only $150 million 
for the program, with the result that we 
reduce the programs involved and pro- 
posed and requested when we cut back 
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2 $1 billion to the extent of $250 mil- 
on. 

Mr. Chairman, I say this because I 
understand we cannot appropriate the 
$250 million next year, if they are going 
to use the $400 million—and they need 
the $400 million—then it has got to be 
appropriated this year. 

So, Mr. Chairman, my great concern 
is that we really cut the program back 
too much so that they are actually losing 
$250 million of the $900 million that we 
authorized under the model cities pro- 
gram last year. 

Mr. WYMAN. If the gentleman is re- 
ferring solely to the supplementary grant 
aspect of the funding request, the gentle- 
man is correct, it is $150 million. But as 
the gentleman well knows, there was con- 
siderable sentiment for eliminating the 
program in its entirety. 

Mr. BOLAND. Indeed there was. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, while the 
gentleman from Massachusetts is on his 
feet, I would like to have him bear in 
mind that the record shows that what 
they have in mind is a 5-year program. 
Congress last year cut it back to 2 years. 
The testimony before the committee was 
that to complete just their program for 
70 cities will take $2.9 billion—$2.3 bil- 
lion plus $600 million for urban renewal. 
So a previous Congress cut them back 
to 2 years. 

Mr. BOLAND. If we do not give them 
the $400 million, that means we can only 
give them $150 million under the terms 
of this bill, so they lose $250 million in 
that way. 

As indicated in my opening statement 
the studies indicate that a great deal 
more than $2.9 billion will be necessary 
to rehabilitate the cities to the condition 
we want them to be. 

Mr. JONAS. I just meant that it would 
involve $2.9 billion for the 70 cities in- 
itially, and they will have to be back for 
further authorizations, because we have 
only a 2-year program authorization. 

Mr. BOLAND. Right. 

Mr. WYMAN. If I may just state in 
further reference to the remarks of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts on the 
justifications submitted to the subcom- 
mittee in the calculation of the first 
year’s grant to the model cities program, 
in volume IV of the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development justification 
for 1968 estimates, there appears the 
following: 

The Congress has made clear its intention 
to appropriate for the model cities program 
annually, and to review the funding of the 
entire program after its first two years, for 
which appropriations were authorized in the 
Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan De- 
velopment Act of 1966. 


So if there is a shortage of the author- 
ization funding there will be more than 
ample opportunity to have review at the 
end of the biennial period so that an au- 
thorization can again be passed at that 
time should it appear advisable. And it is 
conceivable that it may even go beyond 
the $2.9 billion to which the gentleman 
from North Carolina had reference, be- 
cause the gentleman from Massachusetts 
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knows when all these mayors came before 
us they claimed there should be a quarter 
of a trillion dollars as the Federal share 
in this program, not $2.9 billion. 

Mr. BOLAND. I am looking at the 
problem in the light of what this com- 
mittee has done, and how the Congress 
feels about it, and not in the years to 
come. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JONAS. I yield 5 additional min- 
utes to the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
gentleman has been recognized for an 
additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I hate to 
do this on the gentleman’s time, because 
I had intended to make this reference in 
my own time, but was diverted, and spent 
too much time on other subjects. 

Mr. Chairman, I would ask the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire if he remem- 
bers that we were questioning Secretary 
Weaver and his associates about whether 
they were ready to go forward, and 
whether a sufficient amount of planning 
had been done. We were seeking to ex- 
plore all aspects of this problem, and 1 
asked the Secretary the question, if he 
had not already picked out 14 cities, and 
he said “No.” 

I then asked him, or stated to him, 
that the New York Times had quoted an 
HUD official as saying that 14 cities had 
been selected to be a dry run for model 
cities, and I asked, “Is that a fair state- 
ment?” 

Then, with the gentleman’s permis- 
sion, I would like to read Secretary 
Weaver’s answer to that question into 
the Recor at this point, if the gentle- 
man will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man for that purpose. 

Mr. JONAS [reading]: 

Secretary Weaver. I think I would have to 
explain that a little. It happened that this 
was my idea. The whole problem of getting 
a coordinated approach and cooperation be- 
tween Federal agencies is a difficult one. 
Recognizing that this would be a key factor 
in the success or failure of the model cities 
program, I utilized the Executive order in 
calling together OEO, Labor, HEW, and our- 
selves and saying, “Let us try out with the 
neighborhood facilities a coordinated pro- 
gram in xz number of cities”—which we de- 
cided to be 14— where we would do the 
building and they would supply the sery- 
ices and try to find out what the problems 
of coordination would be.” 


Later I returned to this subject in an- 
other colloquy with the Secretary and 
suggested that this was a good idea and 
inquired why, instead of starting off with 
70 cities, which has now grown to 140; he 
did not select one city or five cities or 
some smaller number of cities to try out 
this problem of coordination and iden- 
tify any bugs that are in the program 
and eliminate them before we embark 
upon a program which some of the may- 
ors said will take a quarter of a trillion 
dollars. 
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Mr. EVINS of Tennessee, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I believe I 
can clarify this matter for my friend, the 
gentleman from North Carolina, by 
pointing out that what Secretary Weaver 
was referring to when he was 
was with respect to neighborhood facil- 
ities. He selected 14 communities to test 
the neighborhood facilities program. It 
was not the model cities program. The 
model cities program is a separate mat- 
ter and a separate illustration. This is 
referred to on page 60, volume 3 of the 
testimony where they are talking about 
the neighborhood facilities program. 

Mr. JONAS. I am reading from that 
section and I thought it was very clear 
from the response that Secretary Weaver 
gave to me that he recognized there are 
problems in getting the coordination of a 
half dozen different Government agen- 
cies. He thought it was a good idea to see 
how far that coordination could go. He 
called it a dry run. And I think it would 
be a good idea in the demonstration cities 
program. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. That is being 
done in the neighborhood facilities 
program. 

Mr. JONAS. It is being done as a pre- 
liminary to being used and followed up 
in the model cities program when it is 
implemented. 

The only reason I asked the gentle- 
man to yield was to read that into the 
Record because I think it supports the 
position that some of us have taken, that 
since this is a brandnew program and 
has never been tried before, and since it 
involves bringing a dozen or more sepa- 
rate Government agencies together, that 
it presents some problems. I, for one, 
think it would be highly desirable for 
those problems to be identified and re- 
solved before going full speed ahead and 
later have it said, as they are now saying 
after spending $5 billion, that public 
housing and urban renewal are not doing 
the job they were designed to do and as 
they were sold to Congress with the same 
kind of arguments we have heard today. 

Mr. WYMAN. I think the gentleman is 
correct. I think that is what we all want 
to do. But we just cannot shove the cities 
aside. One of the most acute problems in 
America today is the problem of this exo- 
dus from the cities to the suburbs. We 
have to do something to reverse the 
trend, to encourage the people to stay in 
the cities and get people who are produ- 
cers and good citizens to stay in the cities 
so that we can help through them to 
make others better and more useful citi- 
zens. This cannot be done overnight. We 
must implement some kind of program to 
do this. Here is a program which it seems 
to me is a genesis. This may not be the 
precisely correct program. As the gentle- 
man knows, I have grave reservations 
about the supplemental grants aspects of 
this program in which the justifications 
indicate on pages B-5 and B-6 of volume 
4 of the justifications to be the main 
thrust of HUD costs. 

Costs to assist these model 
cities will be met by supplemental grants 
and a formula which provides— 
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First. Grants of 80 percent of the costs 
of planning and developing local model 
cities programs. 

Second. Grants of 80 percent of the 
cost of administering approved pro- 


grams. 

Third. And here is the supplementary 
grant—this is the $400 million request 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
referred to—supplementary grants of not 
to exceed 80 percent of the aggregate 
amount of local contributions required in 
Federal programs carried out in connec- 
tion with approved model cities pro- 
grams. The primary purpose of these 
grants is to assist new and additional 
activities within the model cities pro- 
gram. They would also be available, to a 
limited extent, to make up part or all of 
the required local contribution to Federal 
grant-in-aid projects or activities which 
are part of model cities programs. 

And the criteria go on and on and are 
being pyramided so there is Federal grant 
on top of Federal grant. There are 
planned more and more Federal grants 
with more appropriations to follow. There 
is a limit to what we can do financially— 
and a limit to what the Federal Govern- 
ment should do here. 

You have the sewerage program, you 
have the urban renewal program as well 
as greater supplementary programs. 

In the model cities program here, there 
are vast opportunities for improvements 
and it is up to us here in Congress to help 
with these. If we do not like the formula 
we should change it, but not kill the pro- 
gram, 

This is not the most workable formula. 
This will not bring the people all they 
need or expect—things like electric heat- 
ing, modernization, and all that sort of 
thing. We are not going to have all this. 
With this kind of a formula, we are going 
to have more and greater welfare pro- 
grams. 

In the course of the next year or two, 
I expect HUD and Congress to come up 
with a sounder model cities program. But 
we cannot leave this problem unchal- 
lenged in the cities, with all the unrest 
that is there. It should not be pushed 
aside, even in view of the fact, as the 
gentleman knows, of the cost of the war 
in Vietnam. As the chairman of our full 
committee has said time and again, we 
must find an answer to additional rev- 
enues for the United States or we will 
become insolvent. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve—and I am sure that he does, for 
I believe he understands it pretty well— 
that this is really the first program of 
model cities that gives the community 
more flexibility in this area, that the 
Department has referred to as “free 
money,” money that goes back to the 
local community as part of the 80-per- 
cent supplementary grant for an on- 
going program, that these localities will 
get 80 percent for an ongoing program, 
and that they can take the 80 percent 
and use it in any manner they see fit 
with respect to the particular neighbor- 
hoods of their city? They can attack the 
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problem of juvenile delinquency and 
crime; they can attack the problem of 
infestations of roaches and everything 
else that is attuned to this type of neigh- 
borhood? They can do all of that under 
this program and they are not able to 
do it under existing programs. That is 
why I say that the approach is a differ- 
ent and a better approach when it is one 
proposed by local administrators. 

Mr. WYMAN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, This is an opportunity to innovate 
and to attack the local problems that 
exist in different cities; for example, the 
problems in St. Louis might be entirely 
different from those that exist in Boston. 

Mr. BOLAND. That is true. St. Louis 
can take its grant and use the money 
on its particular problems and Boston 
can use it on its problems. 

Mr. WYMAN. That is what I intended 
to say. 

Finally, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the subcommittee a question in 
the slight remaining time that I have. 
Mr. Chairman, is it not so that we know 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development faces the fact that many 
people would like to eliminate this pru- 
gram in its entirety, except for planning 
funds, and is willing to live with this 
$150 million for supplementary grants 
and $75 million for added urban renewal, 
a first increment of $175 million; in other 
words, a $225 million total exclusive of 
planning funds on which we are all 
agreed? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. The gentle- 
man is correct. It is considered a reason- 
able amount. They were disappointed 
that the full funding was not provided, 
but they state that this is a reasonable 
amount and they are pleased that the 
committee has taken this action. 

Mr. WYMAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time to the gentleman 
from Connecticut as he desires. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to compliment the gentleman from 
Tennessee, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, for the fine work which he has 
done in chairing this subcommittee 
through the many weeks in which we 
have deliberated upon this particular ap- 
propriation. I should also like to com- 
mend my colleagues on the subcommit- 
tee, and particularly the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

If ever there was an appropriation 
which was the product of compromise, 
this one before us today is that appro- 
priation. We deliberated at great length 
upon each and every one of these items 
and the recommended figures are the 
product of compromise. There were sub- 
stantial cuts made in the model cities 
program and in the rent supplement pro- 
gram and many of the other programs 
involving HUD and some of the other 
agencies. 

I am not pleased with those cuts. I 
think additional funds are necessary for 
our urban areas and for our cities, par- 
ticularly in the areas of operation in 
which HUD is concerned. I think that it 
was a mistake to reduce these figures to 
the amounts to which they have been re- 
duced today. But the amounts are the 
products of compromise. There are some 
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who want to reduce them further, and 
perhaps even eliminate the model cities 
program or the rent supplement program 
completely. But the fact is that it was 
the considered opinion of the subcommit- 
tee that these programs are good pro- 
grams and are effective programs and 
should not be eliminated and should be 
funded. 

I stress this because I want the Mem- 
bers of the House to understand that the 
members of the subcommittee were in 
agreement on a compromise basis that 
these programs involving the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment should be funded and should be 
continued to try to resolve some of these 
problems affecting our cities. 

I would hope that all Members will 
resist and I urge all Members to resist 
any attempt to cut these fundings even 
more, when we get into the reading of 
the bill. 

Other than that, I believe we have 
made selective cuts in many of the other 
areas. I believe the agencies can live with 
them. I stressed earlier in a discussion 
with the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Wyman], the funding for the 
National Science Foundation. We make 
reference in the report, on page 10, to 
the fact that it is the sense of the sub- 
committee—and I hope it will be the 
sense of the Congress in adopting this 
bill—that particular emphasis be placed 
in the field of oceanography and in the 
field of sea grant colleges. We stress that 
on page 10 of the report, where we stress 
the funding for oceanography research 
and sea grant colleges. 

I have just one other item I would like 
to point out, which I believe is of impor- 
tance, and that is the appropriation for 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, which amounted to $19 million, and 
which is a cut of $100,000 below the 
budget estimate. We gave them prac- 
tically all the money they asked for. 

On page 6 of the report we wrote: 

The Committee urges this Commission to 
recognize the importance of accomplishing 
the legislative mandates of the Congress in 
the varied fields of communication and will 


expect a more effective administration of its 
responsibilities. 


The reason I stress that is because our 
subcommittee went at great length with 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion into having a more vigorous ap- 
proach to its duties and in trying to meet 
its responsibilities. We feel it has fallen 
down. We know the Select Committee on 
Small Business—of which the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] is also the 
chairman—went into this at great length 
and gave a mandate to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to be more 
vigorous in the application of its duties, 
particularly in the field of spectrum util- 
ization, where there is a very real prob- 
lem, and in the field of land mobile users, 
which applies to small business and other 
people who need land mobile frequencies. 

It has been many years since there has 
been a study of the spectrum. The Com- 
mission has been told time and again 
by Congress to look at this problem. They 
have come back time and again to say 
they are studying the problem, but we 
have not seen any action. They have 
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been told by the Select Small Business 
Committee, and they have been told by 
our subcommittee—and I hope that they 
will realize that the time for action is 
now; that they should look at this entire 
problem of the spectrum and come back 
with some action, with some recommen- 
dations as to how we can get more usage 
out of the radio spectrum for our busi- 
ness people, and particularly our small 
business users who are applying in the 
thousands for licenses and for permission 
to use this field. 

Having stressed this, I believe this bill, 
in general, deserves the support of all 
Members of the House. It is a product of 
compromise. Certainly it should be 
supported. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. As the gentleman has 
indicated his concern with the mobile 
land radios and the problems that the 
Federal Communications has in this area, 
that concern was expressed emphatically 
and dramatically in the hearings. I com- 
pliment the gentleman for the part he 
played in making sure that the Federal 
Communications Commission will re- 
solve this problem, 

As the gentleman has indicated, the 
problem will get worse before it gets bet- 
ter. They should do something about it. 
I compliment the gentleman from Con- 
necticut for the leadership he took on 
this matter in the committee. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Would it not be fair to 
say it would be quite unusual if we had 
10 Members of this body agree on every 
aspect of every problem? We did not all 
fall over and play dead. We had a de- 
bate in the committee. We discussed 
these problems up and down. The prod- 
uct of our labor is the result of how the 
majority of the members felt. The fact 
that there were no minority reports filed 
would indicate that it is the product of 
compromise. I do not know of anybody 
who fell out in the discussion. We had a 
friendly amicable discussion in the hear- 
ings and full and free debate, and the 
bill represents the best that we could do 
in the subcommittee under all the cir- 
cumstances. 

mae GIAIMO. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from North Carolina for 
yielding to me. 

I have listened with a great deal of 
interest this afternoon to the verbal 
shooting that has been going on over rent 
subsidies and the so-called demonstra- 
tion cities aspects of this bill. 

I would remind some of my colleagues 
that this Government has exploded at 
least $140 billion around the world in 
foreign aid and that we will be con- 
fronted in various ways in this session 
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of the Congress with another $8 billion 
request for the foreign handout program. 

Considering the proposed increase of 
$29 billion in the debt ceiling, the debt 
which is piling up, and the annual $14 
billion interest charge on the debt, I do 
do not see how anyone can possibly 
expect to have it both ways. How can 
anyone expect to vote year in and year 
out for billions of dollars to be forked out 
to foreigners and expect to have money 
to spend on citizens here at home? How 
can it be expected to do this without 
bankrupting the Government? 

It seems reasonably simple to me. If 
we could get the support to cut down 
and eliminate the foreign handout pro- 
gram we might be able to put our finan- 
cial house in order and have some money 
to spend here at home. 

Something has been said in defense 
of the committee because it made a 
budget cut of $771 million. Of course, 
that was a cut from the asking price. 
The bill, as the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas], and the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. WYMAN] 
have well pointed out, is nearly a half 
billion dollars above the spending for 
the same general purposes of last year. 
I do not call that any considerable 
achievement, in view of the debt and 
deficit situation in which this Govern- 
ment finds itself. I do not think that is 
very much of an achievement, when it is 
proposed to dish out $475 million more 
for the same general purposes than was 
spent last year. There is not much econ- 
omy in that. 

It seems to me that a year or so ago 
some Members voted through a bill to 
provide for a laboratory. I have forgotten 
where it was to be located—perhaps 
Houston, Tex.—for the purpose of ana- 
lyzing 20 or 30 pounds of moon dust, 
if anybody ever gets to the moon and is 
able to get back with 20 or 30 pounds of it. 

Is there anything in this bill for that 
so-called laboratory? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. No. There 
is nothing in this bill for that laboratory 
or for the NASA appropriations. There 
is nothing for the space program. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman. will 
stay on his feet, I should like to ask, 
what is this “Foundation construction” 
item I find in the hearings? Where did 
someone put up a foundation without 
having money to go ahead with the 
building? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. You may be 
referring to a building at the South Por- 
tal of the inner loop beltway here in the 
District of Columbia. We can see it at 
the base of the Capitol. The work on the 
inner loop highway is going on now. This 
is the foundation for a new building that 
ties in with it at the south end of the 
Mall. We have the outer loop. This is 
for the inner loop. This will permit a 
foundation to be constructed at the same 
time as the roadway. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this what is called 
Kendall Square? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. This is the 
South Portal. This is for the foundation 
of a building to be erected over the road- 
way. 

Mr. GROSS. This carries the subhead 
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of Kendall construction.” 
Where is that? 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JONAS. That is a NASA item and 
is not in the bill, but it will be, as has 
already been brought out, in a separate 
bill we will bring in later. 

Mr. GROSS. Do you mean that James 
Webb, the administrator of NASA, went 
ahead and put in the foundation with- 
out any money or insufficient money to 
construct the building? 

Mr. JONAS. Yes. They let a contract 
for the foundation and had it built. Then 
when they went out for bids on the 
building the bids were too high. So they 
will have to reduce the size of the build- 
ing because it will not fit the founda- 
tion. However, that will be the subject 
of another discussion when we have that 
bill up before us. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
JOELSON]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I heard 
the gentlemen on the other side of the 
aisle decry more public spending and our 
rising national debt. I am sure we are 
5 concerned about it. Anybody has to 


However, I do not think the point 
should be allowed to be made that if we 
cut our spending for social programs that 
we are going to have a very deep impact. 
The fact remains out of every tax dollar 
which we collect, 76 cents goes to the 
military or to the cost of our prior in- 
volvements in prior wars, including vet- 
erans benefits and the war debt. 

The other 24 cents covers everything, 
and by everything“ I include foreign 
aid, agriculture, salaries, and everything. 

It has been said that our debt is a 
waste. Well, our debt was principally 
caused by our involvement, first of all, 
in World War II. We could have avoided 
that debt by the simple expedient of tell- 
ing Tojo “You take the west coast” and 
telling Hitler “You take the east coast.” 
We would not have had a debt then and, 
incidentally, we would not have had a 
country. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. If I have time, when I 
am through I will. 

Nobody wants to pass a debt on to a 
grandchild, but I would rather pass a 
debt on to a grandchild than a tyranny. 

Now, about these demonstration cities 
or model cities. I know some of you nev- 
er leave your districts on trips and do 
not travel to see what is going on. Some 
of us do travel to see what is going on 
in Timbuktu or Afghanistan. But I urge 
you, at the risk of your being charged 
with taking a junket, to spend just 48 
hours in a city slum. Sleep there—prefer- 
ably in July or August—and eat there 
and use the bathroom facilities if there 
are bathroom facilities. Then I would ask 
you to come back to this House and say 
that this country cannot afford $400 mil- 
lion to try to eradicate this problem. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 


Square 
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Mr. GROSS. First of all I am glad to 
hear of the Joelson plan for dividing up 
the world. 

Mr. JOELSON. The what? 

Mr. GROSS. The Joelson plan for di- 
viding up the world. 

Mr. JOELSON. I think the gentleman 
misrepresents me. I said I am very glad 
we did not allow Tojo and Hitler to divide 
up the world, That is why I am willing 
to face my responsibility and meet the 
debt not only for World War I but for 
Korea and for Vietnam. But I say also 
that you should not make sad speeches 
about the debt and then vote for every 
military measure, because the fact re- 
mains that last year alone we spent $1 
billion more for the military than even 
the Secretary of Defense asked for, and 
I did not hear any weeping or wailing 
N that from the right side of the 

e. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

I want to say to the gentleman from 
New Jersey, even though he heard no 
weeping and wailing over here and even 
though more money was provided than 
the Secretary of Defense asked for, it 
turned out he did not ask for enough. 
He has not asked for enough for this 
year, either. We have to support our 
troops who are fighting. That is what the 
military appropriations are for. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I would also re- 
mind the gentleman that we are not 
talking about a national debt that was 
run up as the result of World War II. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1960 the national 
debt of the United States was $290 billion. 
Today it is over $330 billion and the debt 
climbed almost to that astronomical 
point before we began the buildup in 
Vietnam. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, the 
administration is spending a lot of money 
upon things other than the military and 
the war in Vietnam. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has again 
expired. 

Mr. JONAS, Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 1 additional minute so that I may 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Joetson]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to remind the gentleman from North 
Carolina that those troops in Vietnam 
upon whom we are spending the money 
are coming home into the slums. It is my 
opinion that we have got to attempt to 
strike a reasonable balance between our 
military and our domestic needs. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, may I say 
to the gentleman from New Jersey that 
we provide in this bill $750 million in 
new money for urban renewal and $275 
million in new money for public hous- 
ing. Both of those programs were repre- 
sented on the floor of the House as being 
designed to do just exactly what the 
demonstration cities program is sup- 
posed to do. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the distinguished gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. KEE]. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I thank my 
very distinguished colleague from Ten- 
nessee very much for the courtesy of 
yielding to me at this time. 
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Mr. Chairman, I notice in the report 
by the Independent Offices Subcommit- 
tee on the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development’s request for appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1968 an unfor- 
tunate omission, which I respectfully 
bring to the attention of the Members 
of the Committee. 

This omission is the failure to rec- 
ommend any funding for section 205 of 
the Demonstration Cities and Metro- 
politan Development Act of 1966. 

At a time when demands for public 
facilities are clearly outdistancing the 
ability of local government to pay for 
them, and the Federal Government is be- 
ing called upon increasingly to provide 
financial assistance, it is essential that 
we do everything we can to insure that 
money spent on public facilities is spent 
efficiently after the most careful plan- 
ning. Section 205 of the Demonstration 
Cities and Metropolitan Development 
Act of 1966 is, to my knowledge, the only 
program designed specifically to encour- 
age efficiency and economy in public 
spending, and as such should be given 
the highest priority. 

Section 205 of the act provides sup- 
plementary grants of up to 20 percent of 
cost for certain federally assisted proj- 
ects in those communities in metropoli- 
tan areas that demonstrate that their 
public investments are being effectively 
planned and coordinated. 

I have noted with considerable sym- 
pathy the proposed amendment to title 
II introduced by Senator SPARKMAN— 
S. 1589—which would provide the same 
supplementary grant benefits to those 
nonmetropolitan areas which similarly 
demonstrate effective coordinated action. 

Too much Federal, State, and local 
money is at stake in public investment 
programs throughout the country not 
to devote a small section to encourage 
deliberately the highest degree of co- 
ordination and planning by local govern- 
ments. 

I express the hope that the Senate in 
its appropriation review would consider 
the direct value of this program to the 
Federal taxpayers and that, in confer- 
ence, these cuts would be fully restored. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the distinguished gentle- 
man from Tennessee for yielding to me 
at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to com- 
mend the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Evins], chairman of this 
subcommittee, and the members of the 
subcommittee, for the excellent job which 
they have done in relation to the sea 
grant college program. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
each and every member of the subcom- 
mittee should be commended for the fine 
job which they have performed by sup- 
porting this program which is so vitally 
needed for the future of this country. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the distin- 
guished gentleman from California [Mr. 
COHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this biil. 
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Mr. Chairman, the future of the model 
cities program is at stake today. We have 
before us a recommendation by the Ap- 
propriations Committee that is an ab- 
solute minimum for continuation of this 
vital new experiment in urban develop- 
ment. 

If we fail to act positively on the small 
appropriation recommended by the com- 
mittee we will have destroyed the faith 
of almost 200 local communities that 
assumed funds would be available in 
fiscal 1968 for execution of their model 
cities plans. 

Not only will this be a breach of faith 
with these local communities who have 
invested time and money in seeking 
model cities planning grants, it will be 
a blow to cities and city dwellers every- 
where that looked upon last year’s leg- 
islation as a start toward realistic Fed- 
eral assistance for our cities. 

I mince no words, Mr. Chairman. Our 
cities are in deep trouble, and Oakland, 
in my district, is no exception. 

The social and physical problems of 
urban areas have grown in spite of 
poverty programs, urban renewal pro- 
grams, education programs, manpower 
training programs, and welfare pro- 
grams. What we need, and what the 
model cities program offers, is an op- 
portunity for local communities to put 
together a comprehensive action plan 
which recognizes the linkages between 
the problems of unemployment, bad 
health, inadequate education, and phys- 
ical deterioration. 

Mr. Chairman, Oakland and other 
troubled communities throughout the 
Nation need the opportunity to try out 
such a program. They will not be able to 
do so if we fail to provide these funds. 

In my judgment, it was shortsighted 
to cut the recommended budget figure 
for model cities by over 60 percent. I 
also deplore the reduction of 75 percent 
in the rent supplement program, which 
actively engages American private enter- 
prise in the drive to make adequate pri- 
vate housing available to needy and eligi- 
ble low-income families. 

In its report the committee states 
that— 

The model cities program should play a 
vital part in meeting the challenges of our 
Nation’s cities. 


I find it hard, however, to see how this 
promise can be realized when we provide 
less than half of the needed funds. It is 
a little like expecting an eight-cylinder 
car to run smoothly when it is hitting on 
only four of them. 

We all recognize the need to economize 
in time of national crisis. But, let me 
say, Mr. Chairman, the crisis we face in 
our urban areas must be given priority 
attention. We cannot expect the growing 
discontent that festers in the slums of 
our big cities to patiently wait its turn 
in the Federal budgetary process. It will 
not go away if we ignore it. Rather, it 
will intensify, it will spread, and it will 
ultimately contaminate, if not destroy, 
much that could be saved if we act now. 
The result of this can only be a greater 
problem, which will require more funds 
and a longer time to correct. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have indicated, I 
believe this appropriation which has been 
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recommended by the committee is much 
too small and modest. It is clearly, 
though, the best we can pass at this time. 
Let us, then, act on it favorably. Let us, 
too, move as quickly as we can to pro- 
vide the additional funds which the 
plight of our cities calls for so urgently. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. JONAS, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. FINO]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
connection with certain Department of 
Housing and Urban Development pro- 
gram appropriations; namely, rent sub- 
sidies and demonstration cities: I think 
that most of you know that I have been 
in the forefront of the opposition to these 
programs, I have analyzed them time 
and time again. I have tried to demon- 
strate their trickery and subtlety, and I 
believe that any Congress but the rubber- 
stamp 89th would have rejected them out 
of hand. These two programs are essen- 
tially designed to promote social change 
and upheaval, if I may quote Barron’s 
financial weekly of November 28, 1966. 
Is this what we want? Make no mistake 
about these programs—they are radical 
by design. 

Perhaps you will remember that this 
House tacked an antiracial balance 
amendment onto the demonstration 
cities program, yet only 6 weeks after- 
wards, a HUD official told a New York 
City educators meeting that no city 
which did not plan school programs in 
consultation with civil rights groups 
should even bother to submit an appli- 
cation. Who does HUD want our cities 
to consult—Stokely Carmichael? 

However, for the moment, I do not 
intend to further describe the philosophy 
or mechanics of these two radical and 
unworthy programs. Instead, I am going 
to speak on something which I believe 
should be of importance to the Members 
of this House—public opinion in these 
United States of ours. hil 

Even as the 89th Congress passed these 
programs, it was obvious that all over the 
country, the people opposed them. In 
March of 1966, right before rent sub- 
sidies won their first appropriation, our 
colleague BILL Brock tabulated congres- 
sional district questionnaires on rent 
subsidies. Do you want to know what he 
found? I will tell you. He found that 
every district polled had opposed rent 
subsidies. Every district. The highest pro- 
rent subsidy vote came in Berkeley, 
Calif—presumably from beatniks look- 
ing for a Federal pad“ subsidy. But 
even Berkeley was only 28.5 percent for 
rent subsidies. At the other end of the 
spectrum, Columbus, Ohio, and the sub- 
urbs of Indianapolis, Ind., saw only 5 per- 
cent—only 5 percent—of the people 
favor rent subsidies. If you have the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD from yesterday, 
you can read the poll results yourself. 

In my own State of New York, rent 
subsidies were on the ballot twice—in 
1962 and 1964. Both times they lost by 
overwhelming votes. In 1962, they carried 
only one of New York’s 62 counties and 
in 1964, they carried only three of New 
York’s 62 counties. 

I might also add that the few national 
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public opinion surveys taken on rent 
subsidies have shown that the Nation 
opposes them by a 2- or 3-to-1 margin. 

Turning to the demonstration cities 
program, public opinion polls last year 
showed that this program and the pov- 
erty program were tied right behind the 
space program as the programs the peo- 
ple wanted cut to pay for the Vietnamese 
war. I do not know of any questionnaire 
results on the demonstration cities pro- 
gram; but I would like to tell this House 
how New York City feels about the 
program. 

Last year, when I ran for reelection, I 
ran on my record of 100-percent opposi- 
tion to rent subsidies and demonstration 
cities. I received the highest vote share I 
have every received in my eight terms in 
Congress and I even carried every public 
housing election district. I might add 
that this vote came in a Bronx district 
3-to-1 Democratic by registration. As 
another example of the way New York 
City feels, on April 11, 1967, the New 
York City Council, by a vote of 28 to 8— 
a real bipartisan landslide—cut the city 
demonstration program budget by 40 
percent. 

New York City does not want or need 
this program. Even the ghetto is begin- 
ning to see that only social planners and 
social workers profit from it. Let me 
quote an April 2, 1967, New York Times 
story describing growing ghetto disinter- 
est in the program. They quote one young 
slum worker as follows: 

We're beginning to feel like laboratory an- 
imals. We've been surveyed and studied to 
death. You don’t have to draw any more 
maps. There are maps downtown which say 
we're supposed to get six garbage collections 
a week, but you don’t see those cats out here. 


The ghetto knows that the demonstra- 
tion cities program is just going to be a 
gravy train for the HUD social planners 
and their friends. I believe that this 
House owes the ghettos action, and not 
HUD planning programs. I have here in 
my hand my bill, H.R. 8638, which would 
require HUD to set up a program for 
slum garbage collection. How many HUD 
planners would make good garbage col- 
lectors? 

I urge this House to listen to the people 
of this Nation and not the HUD planners 
with their blueprints for social upheaval. 
American opinion is 3 to 1 in favor of the 
defeat of rent subsidies and demonstra- 
tion cities. Let us heed this voice, refuse 
these programs their appropriations, and 
devise new and worthy programs in their 
stead. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may require 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PATMAN]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, we are 
considering a bill, H.R. 9960, which will 
have an impact on the daily lives of 
millions of Americans in large and small 
communities across the country. 

It is an appropriation measure. But it 
can mean decent housing and healthy 
surroundings for hundreds of thousands 
of families and children in slums and 
blighted areas. It can also mean that 
scores of American cities will be able to 
bring new life into decaying and de- 
crepit neighborhoods. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is unfortunate that 
the House Appropriations Committee 
did not vote out the full amounts re- 
quested for the new Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development for model 
cities and rent supplements. 

By the same token, however, we are 
fully aware of the grave responsibilities 
faced by the committee when it appor- 
tions funds for a variety of essential do- 
mestic programs. 

I know that my friends on the commit- 
tee have carefully considered all of the 
requests for funds placed before them. 
They have heard testimony and justi- 
fications from sources of able officials, 
each of whom made a strong case for 
his particular agency’s needs. 

Now that the committee has made its 
reduction in funds, I strongly urge you 
to approve the amounts voted for HUD 
so that the work of providing decent 
homes for low-income families can pro- 
ceed without interruption or serious cur- 
tailment. Let us pass this bill so that the 
model cities program can become oper- 
ative without delay. l 

Just a few words about the rent sup- 
plement program, which was authorized 
by the 89th Congress to enable poor 
families to live in decent, privately owned 
housing. Let me remind my colleagues 
that this is the program that was strong- 
ly endorsed by scores of leading national 
and private organizations, including the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards and the National Association of 
Home Builders. 

This is the program that reaches down 
to those families whose incomes are low 
enough to qualify them for public hous- 
ing. The median income for public hous- 
ing is $2,600 a year. Obviously, the rent 
supplement program serves those Amer- 
icans who cannot secure decent housing 
without our help. 

Iam told that the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration has received requests for 
over 455 rent supplement projects in 295 
communities. These requests total some 
$35 million. The funds on hand total $32 
million. Additional applications are com- 
ing into the FHA at a rate of 5,000 hous- 
ing units a month. 

It requires no deep analysis to con- 
clude that the rent supplement program 
merits the continued support of this 
House. 

As for the model cities program, just 
last week the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development reported that 
193 applications had been received for 
model cities grants. 

Contrary to some earlier beliefs, cities 
of all sizes, from Alviso, Calif., with a 
population of 1,174 to New York City 
with more than 8 million people, have 
submitted applications to HUD. 

Of the 193 applications, 75 came from 
cities with under 50,000 population. In- 
cluded in this group are six cities with 
less than 5,000 population: Smithville, 
Tenn.; Pikeville, Ky.; Alma and Camilla, 
Ga.; Holly Springs, Miss.; Tuskegee, 
Ala.; Walsenberg, Colo.; Russellville, 
Ark.; Crystal City, Tex.; Anacortes and 
Ellensburg, Wash.; Chandler, Ariz.; and 
Calexico, Calif. 

The model cities program, also enacted 
last year, is the first Federal proposal for 
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dealing with full range of physical, eco- 
nomic, social, and human problems of 
slums and blighted neighborhoods. 

The plan requires no new programs to 
deal with the separate social and physi- 
cal ills of slums and blight. What it does 
call for is the full use of measures we 
now have—measures which have been 
used in the past, but which would now 
apply in a frontal attack—in a com- 
prehensive manner to remake entire 
. into social and economic 
assets. 

Finally, this program extends Federal 
help to make possible a national attack 
on human and physical blight in our 
eities, large and small. 

We cannot afford to delay. This appro- 
priation bill will help American cities 
launch the battle. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dow]. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
speak for all of New York State. 

But it was indicated here that some 
parts of our State are not happy about 
the demonstration cities. Well, I can tell 
you that some parts of it are. 

The parts that I represent, and no- 
tably the city of Newburgh, are happy 
about it. Up there we like the demon- 
stration program because it is a com- 
prehensive program dealing with all as- 
pects of living in our city. 

We like it because it will arrest blight 
and decay in that famous old American 
community. 

We like it because it has brought forth 
citizen participation on a wide scale such 
as we have never had before among 
those accepting this project. 

We like it because it will preserve the 
natural and historic sites that exist 
along the Hudson River such as the 
George Washington headquarters that 
are located in the middle of the city 
of Newburgh on those beautiful embank- 
ments. We want to keep them and en- 
rich them. 

We think of the ancient American 
houses there in the city of Newburgh, 
built by that great American architect, 
Andrew Jackson Downing. We are proud 
of them. We want to see some of them 
preserved by this project. 

We admire too its requirements for 
compliance with civil rights. 

I would like to add just one word and 
say that we like the rent supplement 
program too. We want to see it go for- 
ward. The reason we like these programs 
is that they are experimental. 

Very little of the legislation presented 
in this 90th Congress has been new, 
experimental legislation. In this Con- 
gress, so far, there is little pioneering. 
And now, Mr. Chairman, the two chief 
pioneering efforts in the legislation be- 
fore us is now being cut back. I refer to 
the demonstration cities program and 
the rent supplement. Evidently the ad- 
venturesome, experimental, progressive 
pioneering qualities of America are 
absent in the Congress. I refuse to believe 
it, Mr. Chairman. Let us go forward gen- 
erously with these two great innovative 
programs. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DOW. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee, The colleague 
of the gentleman from New York who 
just preceded him in the well of the 
House, who is also from New York, stated 
that the people of New York were not for 
the model cities program and the rent 
supplement program. 

However, I recall the testimony of 
Mayor Lindsay of the city of New York. 
He stated that the city of New York alone 
needed $50 billion. I recall a telegram 
that was sent here by the Governor of 
the State of New York, Governor Rocke- 
feller, urging the Members of the House 
to support this program. 

In other words, the gentleman from 
New York thinks the people of the State 
of New York favor this program; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. DOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may require 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr, Eck- 
HARDT]. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a saddening and frustrating occasion. 

Frustrating because, first, I must rec- 
ognize how the able chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, and a majority of the committee 
have worked earnestly and with tact and 
ability to preserve the principles em- 
bodied in two of the most forward-look- 
ing and humanitarian programs included 
in the Great Society, demonstration 
cities and rent supplements. Then, sec- 
ondly, I must respectfully oppose the 
committee’s recommendation which cut 
to about a third and a fourth, respec- 
tively, the recommendations of the ad- 
ministration in these two programs. 

Saddening, because it appears that the 
wind has been taken out of the adminis- 
tration’s proposal for the reason stated 
on the second page of the report of the 
Committee on Appropriations: 

The Committee has carefuly evaluated 
overall requirements and recommends what 
it considers to be reasonable amounts, giving 
due consideration to the Vietnam situation 
and to the necessity of limiting new obliga- 
tional authority to reduce the impending 
budget deficit. 


I believe, however, that a very sub- 
stantial majority of my colleagues rec- 
ognize, and will recognize by adoption 
of H.R. 9960, the great importance and 
innovative character of the demonstra- 
tion cities program. It is a plan of wide 
scope which aims directly at curing the 
sickness of the cities. It provides for 
funds for demonstration grants to fi- 
nance proposals made by cities and 
regions. It recognizes that such plans 
should be comprehensive, including 
physical improvement, housing, trans- 
portation, education, manpower and eco- 
nomic development, crime reduction, 
health, social services, and recreation. 
And it would afford financial aid where 
tax resources are sparsest. Cities are in 
dire need of help. The Federal Govern- 
ment should afford it. 

The rent supplements program, while 
not of such wide scope, is also innovative. 
The cutting of this program to one- 
fourth of the administration’s recom- 
mendation would cruelly remove hope 
of better housing for millions of Amer- 
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ican families living in poverty. The $10 
million recommended by the Appropri- 
ations Committee will be just enough to 
supplement rentals for about 11,800 
families—on the basis of $832 supple- 
ment per rental unit. 

In the 1967 appropriations $27,200,000 
had been committed for 32,264 family 
units. The program will go on but will 
not grow to meet the tremendous need 
for decent housing in the United States. 
In 1964 there were 6,800,000 families in 
this country living in poverty. Less than 
a tenth of these live in public housing, 
and the rent supplements program 
promised relief. Now, we will fall tragi- 
cally behind the pace which the Presi- 
dent recommended that we set in meet- 
ing this problem. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have one further speaker on 
this side and I now yield 3 minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, those of 
us who come from big cities are not 
happy about this bill. We would have 
preferred to see a much larger appro- 
priation for the model cities program. 
We would have preferred to see a larger 
appropriation for rent supplements be- 
cause we consider that both of these 
programs are necessary in order to pro- 
vide housing that the large cities so 
desperately need. 

Mr. Chairman, the cities of this coun- 
try are faced with the most desperate 
plight. The district which I represent is 
one of the finest in the city of Chicago, 
and yet one can see gradual decay setting 
in in many sections. The cities need help. 
They need the help that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has given to the suburbs over 
the years. They need a much more sym- 
pathetic understanding from the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration programs 
have done so little for the cities. Most of 
their funds have gone to build houses in 
the suburbs. They have gone to build 
the skyscrapers in many of the cities. 
But they have not gone to provide family 
housing in the cities. And FHA’s efforts 
in the field of rehabilitation of urban 
housing is almost negligible. 

I have spoken to so many people in my 
own district who have tried to find hous- 
ing at reasonable financing, but in vain. 
FHA will not provide terms nearly as 
reasonable as those available to them if 
they move out to the suburbs. In the sub- 
urbs of Chicago a person can find good 
housing upon payment of a 10-percent 
downpayment. No such terms are avail- 
able in the cities. The downpayment 
must approximate 50 percent or more. 

The suburbs of our cities provide beau- 
tiful schools for children and make 
available approximately $1,100 per pupil. 
In the city of Chicago, and I am sure this 
is true in many of the other large cities 
of the country, the average payment per 
pupil amounts to around $500 or $600. 
This is another reason for the flight from 
the cities to the suburbs by our young 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are to retain 
vitality in our cities, we must keep our 
younger people. In order to do this, three 
things are necessary: We must provide 
housing in decent neighborhoods. We 
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must provide an adequate amount of 
funds to build an education system that 
will permit the young married people of 
our country to want to live in the cities, 
as good as that in the suburban commu- 
nities. Third, we have to provide the type 
of security in the streets of our cities 
that will assure protection from crime. 
These are the essentials. These are the 
goals to which our housing programs 
should be directed. These are the goals to 
which the model cities program is meant 
to be directed. 

This is not the first time that I find 
myself in disagreement with the remarks 
made by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Frno]. Mayor Lindsay of New York 
is in vehement disagreement with him, 
as would be the mayor of every large 
city. The model cities program is desired 
by the mayor of every city in the country, 
large or small. The conference of may- 
ors, in Dallas last year, found most of 
the mayors agreed that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must provide sufficient funds 
for the cities to meet the challenge of 
survival. Some of the mayors even stated 
that such amount would be equivalent to 
the vast sums being spent on the Viet- 
namese war. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that funds will 
be made available for the programs our 
cities need so desperately. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr, Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. TALCOTT]. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to ask a couple of simple ques- 
tions. One I would like to direct to the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Inde- 
pendent Offices the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Evins]. Referring to the 
demonstration cities program, do you 
understand this program to be, in fact, 
a demonstration program, rather than 
an enormous new Federal program which 
will probably be the largest of all time? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. The gentle- 
man is a member of the subcommittee. 
It is a novel and new approach. It is 
designed to solve some of the problems 
of our cities. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Is it a demonstration 
program in which only 50 or 70 cities will 
be involved? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. The author- 
izing committee has authorized funds 
for 2 years for the program, and they 
anticipate that it will be extended be- 
yond the 2-year period. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Is this contemplated 
to involve only 70 cities? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. No, I think 
the gentleman recognizes that in the 
second planning they expect to have 
another 70; probably 140 or 150, maybe 
200 cities. 

Mr. TALCOTT. So ultimately every 
single city, large and small, should be 
as much entitled to money under this 
program as the cities that will be ini- 
tially selected? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. That does 
not necessarily follow I would say to my 
friend. 

The Congress has authorized the pro- 
gram for 2 years, and we are funding it 
partially at this time. 

Mr. TALCOTT. I am wondering how 
some of the cities we are representing 
today and some of the papers who have 
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spoken up in favor of this bill would 
react if their cities are left out of this 
demonstration program. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I am sure all 
oi them would like to be included. 

Mr. TALCOTT. I fear we are deprecat- 
ing our cities too severely. They are the 
envy of the world. There are no cities 
in the world that will compare with ours. 

The housing compares favorably with 
that of other cities of the world. This is 
because of the individual pride and per- 
sonal ambition and the private enterprise 
system without a lot of Federal inter- 
vention. People seem to be flocking to 
our cities—simply because they are a 
favorable and desirable place to live and 
work. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, is the 
gentleman aware of the resolution passed 
by the Conference of Mayors where they 
said the cities of the country need so 
many billions of dollars in order to bring 
them up to the standard? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Yes, I am quite aware 
of the resolution of the Conference of 
Mayors and of the League of Cities. Some 
mayors, also, deprecate their own cities 
and look to the Federal Government first 
to solve all of their problems. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have no further requests for 
time. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, how much 
time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
North Carolina has 9 minutes remaining. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I take this opportunity, in fairness 
to those who will be concerned with this 
issue in the discussion in the committee 
tomorrow, to state that it is my inten- 
tion, as I attempted to do a year ago, to 
offer an amendment to strike the new 
commitments for the rent supplement 
program in this coming fiscal year. I 
have found nothing in the experience 
with this program in the intervening 
year that has occurred since we did 
discuss this matter at some length a year 
ago that changes my opinion that this 
program is not the kind of thing we 
ought to become involved in at a time of 
fiscal crisis within our country. 

For the record, I want it to be known 
that I do intend at the proper time to 
offer the amendment to strike the funds 
for new commitments for rent supple- 
ment payments. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, May I have the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois, who 
preceded the gentleman from Wisconsin? 
I was interested in the statement of the 
gentleman about what happened last 
year, or at some time in the past, at some 
meeting of the National League of Cities. 
I have heard it said on many occasions 
that the National League of Cities has 
endorsed this demonstration cities pro- 
gram, but I have in my hand a publica- 
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tion issued by the league entitled The 
National Municipal Policy for 1967.“ It 
consists of 89 pages. I have looked care- 
fully through it. They have endorsed 
every program I ever heard of that re- 
lates to urban affairs except model or 
demonstration cities. I do not find any 
recommendation in this national state- 
ment of policy about either demonstra- 
tion or model cities. Can the gentleman 
explain why that would be omitted from 
their statement of national policy? 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I am glad 
the gentleman raised that point. I was 
speaking about the National Conference 
of Mayors at their conference in Dallas. 
The gentleman refers to the National 
League of Cities. But with respect to that 
point, on April 7, 1967, Patrick Healy, the 
executive director of the National League 
of Cities, addressed a letter to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas], 
in which he said: 

NATIONAL LEAGUE OF CITIES, 
Washington, D.C., April 7, 1967. 
Hon. CHARLES JONAS, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHARLIE: I understand that you have 
some question in your mind concerning the 
position of the National League of Cities 
on the Demonstration Cities Program as en- 
acted by the 89th Congress. 

Both the concept and the specific legisla- 
tion providing for the Demonstration Cities 
Program have been supported by the National 
League of Cities. 

For some years prior to the President's 
proposal of the specific legislation, the Na- 
tional League of Cities’ National Legislative 
Policy called for a broadening of the more 
narrowly oriented urban renewal program 
to include an approach such as now provided 
by the Demonstration Cities Legislation. 
That Policy states: 

“Congress should enact legislation which 
will take cognizance of the fact that urban 
renewal is moving from a program of “proj- 
ects” into a continuing process intimately 
and inextricably connected to the normal 
life of the city and that the program requires 
increased flexibility and scope. The Congress 
should enact legislation permitting cities to 
treat all blighted areas as part of a large 
community renewal area in a unified and 
comprehensive manner without regard to 
artificial project boundaries; the period for 
completion in this type of comprehensive 
program should not be arbitrarily limited, 
and all public improvements within the area 
should be eligible for non-cash grants-in- 
aid.” 

Pursuant to this section the Demonstration 
Cities legislation was clearly supported on 
behalf of the National League of Cities by 
its President, Mayor Jerome P. Cavanagh 
of Detroit, when he appeared before the 
Housing Subcommittee of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on March 2, 
1966. 

The Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1967 had just been en- 
acted and the program guides had not been 
released when our Policy Committee met and 
prepared resolutions for consideration by 
our annual Congress of Cities early in De- 
cember, 1966. Since our policy as stated above 
urges that such a device be available to all 
cities, it was felt that the Demonstration 
Program was encompassed by the broad pol- 
icy and there was no reason to alter the ex- 
isting policy at that particular conference. 

It may be of concern to some that our pol- 
icy does not contain a specific endorsement 
of the Demonstration Citles Program. We 
have urged our Policy Committee to develop 
positive policy statements and to avoid en- 
dorsements of specific programs as such. To 
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endorse specific acts or specific federal urban- 
oriented programs would fill our policy book 
with references to a host of programs rang- 
ing from airports to zoos. 

A comparison of our 1965 and 1966 National 
Municipal Policy statement will reveal that 
previously stated endorsements have been 
almost entirely eliminated. One specific en- 
dorsement dealing with the programs of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity was ap- 
proved by the 1966 Congress of Cities but 
this is an exception. Its approval at that par- 
ticular conference as an endorsement was 
the result of some pecullar conference cir- 
cumstances not applicable to other matters 
considered by the annual Congress of Cities. 

The degree of interest shown in the Dem- 
onstration Cities Program by cities all over 
the country clearly indicates the enthusiasm 
for this approach to dealing with the critical 
problems of city development. The program 
has stimulated a very wholesome activity in 
many communities and has brought together 
interests in the communities which had not 
heretofore sat down to attack urban prob- 
lems on a comprehensive basis. We are now 
vitally concerned that the Congress follow 
through on its legislative commitment by 
assuring adequate appropriations in order 
that these very desirable and constructive 
efforts at the local level will not be frustrated 
and dashed at this critical point in their de- 
velopment. 

I hope that this will clarify any doubt you 
had regarding our position and that it will 
be possible for you to support the minimal 
appropriation requests which we feel are in- 
cluded in the budget of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Deyelopment this year. 

Sincerely, 
Patrick HEALY, 
Executive Director. 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman fom Tennessee yield me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 1 minute. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I know 
Patrick Healy, and I got that letter, but 
I wrote him back and told him he had 
not satisfied me, because if his organiza- 
tion, the National League of Cities, is so 
strongly in favor of the demonstration 
cities program, I cannot understand why 
they did not include it in their literature 
that they issued in January of this year 
listing the programs the league supports. 

This is an 82-page document setting 
forth their program. If the gentleman 
can find demonstration cities endorsed or 
recommended or supported in this, I wish 
he would point it out. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 1 minute, and I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I just want 
to read one other paragraph from the 
letter, relating to that very point. 

Mr. Healy says further: 

Pursuant to this section the demonstra- 
tion cities legislation was clearly supported 
on behalf of the National League of Cities by 
its president, Mayor Jerome P. Cavanagh, of 
Detroit, when he appeared before the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee on March 2, 1966. 


The fact that it is not contained in 
that document I do not consider the final 
word at all. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. There are 
thousands of cities in this country, and 

apparently the National League of Cities 
did not want to take a move which might 
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not be agreeable to some of its member- 
ship. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 30 seconds. 

The gentleman from Tennessee put his 
finger on the trouble spot for sure. They 
do not want to put in their literature 
that they favor this program, and they 
have not done it, although they say on 
the flyleaf that this is the national policy 
of the National League of Cities. They do 
not even mention demonstration cities. 

It is a whole lot more important to 
have it in this book, that announced 
their policy, than to have some individual 
go before a committee and testify or to 
have some director write me a letter try- 
ing to convince me that the league is so 
strongly in favor of a program that it 
does not even endorse publicly. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the remaining 
time on this side to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. CRAMER], 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time because, as I expressed when 
the demonstration cities or model cities 
bill was before the House last year, I have 
reservations and deep concern about title 
II, and in particular, section 204, which 
provides for coordination of Federal aids 
in metropolitan areas. 

At the time the bill was on the floor I 
asked of the proponents whether it was 
not true that if, by June 1, 1967, com- 
munities did not conform to the require- 
ments of section 204 they would lose Fed- 
eral matching money relating to all of 
the basic programs spelled out in the act 
itself. 

As the section says: 

* + hospitals, airports, libraries, water 
supply and distribution facilities, sewerage 
facilities and waste treatment works, high- 
ways, transportation facilities, and water de- 
velopment and land conservation projects 
within any metropolitan area shall be sub- 
mitted for review— 


by a local planning agency, and when a 
report is made to the Federal agency it— 


shall include information concerning the ex- 
tent to which the project— 


meaning any of these projects under the 
basic act 


is consistent with comprehensive planning 
developed— 


I read from the act itself— 

or in the process of development for the 
metropolitan area and the extent to 
which such project contributes to the fulfill- 
ment of such planning. 


It was suggested to me, “Oh, we are 
not going to review what the local plan- 
ning agency proposes.” The act itself in- 
dicates otherwise as do the regulations 
just issued. 

I suggested that a lot of the States do 
not have such authority to authorize an 
areawide planning agency. A lot of the 
States in their constitutions have no such 
authority. I suggested further that such 
an areawide agency, required to be es- 
tablished, usurps local county and mu- 
nicipal elected official responsibility un- 
less they participate in decisions and the 
establishment of such a planning unit. 

These planning areas are defined by 
the act itself as the areas set out by the 
Bureau of the Census as statistical 
metropolitan areas. In this area that in- 
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cludes Washington, D.C., northeastern 
Virginia, and southern Maryland, all in 
one area, which must plan all of these 
programs, including libraries and hos- 
pitals, together, and subject to the ap- 
proval of the Federal Government, by 
June 1 of this year, or else have these 
funds cut off by mandate of this act. 

I was so concerned about it that I 
wrote the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, Mr. Weaver, on 
February 23. I intend to put these docu- 
ments in the Recorp, and I will request 
permission to do so at the proper time. 

I wrote to Mr. Weaver on February 
23 and I asked him, were these concerns 
I had valid, and what regulations were 
they planning to issue? It took him 1 
month and 5 days to answer my letter, 
and he told me he was sorry, he was not 
drafting the regulations and, that this 
was being done by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

So I wrote to the Bureau of the 
Budget, and some 15 days later I got 
back a reply saying, in effect, “I am 
awfully sorry, but these regulations have 
already been promulgated and must be 
in effect June 1 of this year. Therefore, 
you, as a Member of Congress interested 
in many of these basic programs such 
as sewage treatment, highways, coming 
out of the Committee on Public Works 
of which you are a member, will not 
have an opportunity to review these pro- 
grams to see if they do what you suspect 
they will do.” Instead of this, they send 
me the regulations after they were is- 
sued with a list, a compilation of these 
programs, and they say, “Here they are. 
It is too late to do anything about it. If 
you want to comment, you can feel free 
to do so.” This list and regulations con- 
firm completely my concern about the 
fact that if these comprehensive metro- 
politan area planning units are not es- 
tablished and in the process of being 
planned by June 1 of this year, which is 
just a couple of weeks from now, these 
funds can arbitarily be cut off by the 
Secretary of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development by himself and, 
as a matter of fact, he is required to do 
so pursuant to this act. As a matter of 
fact, he listed the programs involved. 
Here is his list. This is his list and not 
mine. Listen to these. Federal funds can 
be cut off from these because of lack 
of comprehensive metropolitan area 
planning. This is for the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, Open 
space, basic water and sewer, mass 
transit, public works planning, urban 
planning assistance, the Department of 
the Interior, outdoor recreation. I am 
reading some of them. Here is the list, 
which is a page and a half long. The 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The Hill-Burton hospitals, li- 
braries, solid waste disposal; under Agri- 
culture, green space, rural waste dis- 
posal, watershed protection, soil and 
water. Under Commerce. Public works, 
regional planning, EDA, beach erosion, 
highways; also Appalachia, and Water 
Resources Council. On and on it goes. I 
am asking this committee what is being 
done to prevent this cutoff of funds and 
how much money is there, I ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee— 
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how much funds are there in this bill to 
carry out title II? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. In response 
to the gentleman’s question regarding 
title II of the Demonstration Cities Act, 
there is no money in the bill for incen- 
tive grants as authorized by that title. 

Mr. CRAMER. That is the question I 
wanted to ask, and I am glad to get an 
answer. I am proud of the committee for 
doing so as to incentive grants. However, 
section 204 is a separate section from 
incentive grants. 

Now I have a second question. What 
is the position of the committee now with 
respect to the basic law on the books 
and the requirement that local commu- 
nities are to proceed but do not have 
Federal money provided to do so? What 
happens to that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I yield the 
gentleman one-half a minute. 

Mr. CRAMER. The position the com- 
munities are in now the basic law is that 
they have to conform to section 204, and 
they do not have money for that or for 
incentive grant. Is there any authority 
in the agency to transfer funds to this 
section 204 function despite the lack of 
an appropriation for incentive grants? 
I understand they have been doing that 
in the past by using present personnel 
to effectuate section 204. What will pre- 
vent them from doing it in the future? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. There are 
no funds in this bill under title II for 
258 incentive grants authorized by that 
title. 

Mr. CRAMER. I intend to offer an 
amendment at the proper time to make 
sure that such is the case, also with re- 
gards to section 204. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. If the gentle- 
man will read the report, he will find 
incentive grants are not in the bill. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman has 
read the report and it does not prevent 
implementation of section 204 in my 
opinion. 


Hon. ROBERT C. WEAVER, 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: You will recall during 
House consideration of Public Law 89-754, 
the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966, that a rather heated 
debate developed over section 204, Coordina- 
tion of Federal Aids in Metropolitan Areas”. 

During both debate on the House bill and 
on the conference report, it was my conten- 
tion that the language of section 204(a), if 
enacted, would cut off all Federal loans or 
grants for ten Federal-aid programs within 
any metropolitan area (standard metropoli- 
tan statistical area established by the Bureau 
of the Budget) after June 30, 1967, unless 
such plans were first submitted for review 
by a designated area-wide agency or, if the 
application for such loans or grants was 
made for a special purpose unit of local gov- 
ernment, to the unit or units of general local 
government with authority to operate in the 
area in which the project is to be located. 

At the recently held Fourth Biennial Goy- 
ernment Relations and Planning Policy Con- 
ference of the American Institute of Plan- 
ners, Mr. William E. Spangle, a planning con- 
sultant, submitted a paper to that organiza- 
tion which supported my interpretation oi 
section 204(a), Mr. Spangle said: 
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“More direct and immediate impact on gov- 
ernmental organization in the metropolitan 
areas will result from the planning and pro- 
gramming requirements in the Demonstra- 
tion Cities and Metropolitan Development 
Act of 1966. This act, after June 1967, re- 
quires review by a metropolitan planning 
agency of applications for federal aids affect- 
ing urban development. Such review will be 
required of applications for loans or grants to 
assist in open space land projects or for the 
planning or construction of hospitals, air- 
ports, libraries, water supply, or distribution 
facilities, sewage facilities and waste treat- 
ment works, highways, transportation facili- 
ties and water development and land con- 
servation projects.” (emphasis added) 

You may recall that I advised my colleagues 
in the House during the debate that section 
204(a) could create a chaotic situation in 
metropolitan areas located in those States 
where the creation of metropolitanwide or 
interjurisdictional planning agencies runs 
counter to the State constitution. 

It seems to me, with the June 30 deadline 
rapidly approaching, that your Department 
should now be in a position to advise Members 
of Congress precisely how section 204(a) 
will be implemented. Is it, for instance, your 
intention to cut off all Federal aid for the 
aforementioned programs where prior review 
by areawide planning agencies does not 
occur? If, on the other hand, your Depart- 
ment has decided that section 204(a) is com- 
pletely unworkable, is it your intention to 
make such an announcement? 

Certainly, with billions of Federal aid 
hanging in the balance, some clarification to 
our local, regional and State government of- 
ficials is necessary. 

Your comments on these questions will 
be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
Member of Congress. 
THE SECRETARY OF HOUSING 
AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., March 27, 1967. 
Hon, WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr, Cramer: This is in reply to your 
recent letter concerning implementation of 
Séction 204 of the Demonstration Cities and 
Metropolitan Development Act of 1966. 

The Bureau of the Budget is currently 
preparing rules and regulations for the im- 
plementation of Section 204. Draft regula- 
tions have been circulated by the Bureau for 
comments to the various Departments af- 
fected by Section 204. It is my understand- 
ing that such rules and regulations will be 
issued by the Bureau very shortly. 

Members of my staff assure me that the 
Bureau is conscious of the problems indi- 
cated in your letter and procedures are be. 
ing devised to reduce potential problems. 

As soon as the rules and regulations are 
issued we will be in a position to respond 
more specifically to your letter and will do 
so at the earliest possible moment. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. WEAVER. 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.O., April 5, 1967. 
Hon. CHARLES L. SCHULTZE, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Ma. SCHULTZE: By letter dated 
February 23, 1967, a copy of which is en- 
closed herewith, I asked the Honorable Rob- 
ert C. Weaver, Secretary of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, how 
he intends to implement the provisions of 
section 204(a) of the Demonstration Cities 
and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966. 
In his reply of March 23, 1967, Secretary 
Weaver advised that the Bureau of the 
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Budget is currently preparing rules and reg- 
ulations for the implementation of section 
204 and that procedures are being devised to 
reduce potential problems which may be 
caused by this provision of the law. 

During the debate on the House bill and on 
the conference report I advised my colleagues 
in the House that section 204(a) could cre- 
ate a chaotic condition in metropolitan areas 
which do not have metropolitanwide or in- 
terjurisdictional planning agencies, and par- 
ticularly where the creation of such agencies 
is not authorized by State law, or may even 
run counter to the State constitution. I am 
deeply concerned as to how this section may 
be applied, and it is requested that I be 
furnished a copy of the draft rules and 
regulations now under consideration for im- 
plementation of section 204. I wish to review 
such rules and regulations before they are 
promulgated, in the interest of offering to 
you my suggestions or comments which may 
be helpful in overcoming problems that I 
foresee when this section becomes effective 
on July 1, 1967. I believe you will agree that 
I am entitled to have an opportunity to re- 
view the draft rules and regulations, in light 
of the interest that I have in this matter 
and the concern that I expressed in regard 
to section 204 in the House debate, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
Member of Congress. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., April 12, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Cramer: Your letter of April 5, 
1967, requests an opportunity to review the 
regulations which the Budget Bureau is 
charged to prepare, under section 204 of the 
Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan De- 
velopment Act of 1966. 

As you know, section 204 goes into effect on 
July 1, 1967. For that reason we have been 
working hard to complete our guidelines, 
which are only part of the procedures which 
will have to be developed. When your letter 
came to my attention, our guidelines had 
been completed. They have, as a matter of 
fact, been printed, and will be distributed 
tomorrow. I am enclosing an advance copy 
of the Bureau Circular which incorporates 
the guidelines. 

In effect, the guidelines issued by the Bu- 
reau designate responsibilities among the 
various agencies for carrying out the pro- 
visions of section 204. Under the guidelines 
incorporated in the Circular the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
would survey the Nation's metropolitan areas 
to identify the area-wide agency which 
would perform the review functions pro- 
vided by the Congress in section 204. Based 
on preliminary findings it appears that there 
will be only a small percentage of metro- 
politan areas in which no appropriate agency 
can be identified. In such case section 204 
empowers and the Bureau Circular directs 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment to request the Governor of the 
State, in consultation with local govern- 
ments, to designate an agency to perform the 
review function. 

Section 204 provides, as you know, only for 
an advisory opinion from an area-wide plan- 
ning agency with respect to the impact of a 
proposed project (under certain types of 
Federal programs) on the orderly develop- 
ment of a metropolitan area. The area-wide 
agency may comment positively, adversely, 
or not at all. In any event, its comments are 
advisory only and would have no veto power. 

The guidelines incorporated in the at- 
tached Bureau Circular were reviewed in 
draft form not only by the Federal agencies 


concerned, but also by groups representing 
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State, city, and county governments, includ- 
ing the Council of State Governments, the 
National League of Cities, the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors, the National Association of 
Counties, and the International City Man- 
agers Association. 

As I indicated earlier, the primary pur- 
pose of the Budget Bureau Circular is to as- 
sign various responsibilities under section 204 
to the several Federal agencies involved. 
You will notice in examining the Circular 
that a number of agencies will now have to 
develop information and operating proce- 
dures prior to July 1. The necessity of com- 
pleting this work, in time to disseminate its 
results in advance of that deadline, precluded 
the possibility of a further delay in the is- 
suance of the Circular. I would, however, 
welcome your comments and suggestions on 
the administration of section 204, since ad- 
ditional steps will have to be taken and pro- 
cedures developed before the July 1 deadline. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES L. SCHULTZE, 
Director. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 
Washington, D.C. 


To the heads of executive departments and 
establishments, 

Subject: Coordination of Federal aids in 
metropolitan areas under Section 204 of 
the Demonstration Cities and Metro- 
politan Development Act of 1966. 


1. PURPOSE 


Section 204 of the Demonstartion Cities 
and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966 
(P.L. 89-754; 80 Stat. 1263) provide that 

“(a) All applications made after June 
30, 1967, for Federal loans or grants to as- 
sist in carrying out open-space land projects 
or for the planning or construction of hos- 
pitals, airports, libraries, water supply and 
distribution facilities, sewerage facilities and 
waste treatmont works, highways, transporta- 
tion facilities, and water development and 
land conservation projects within any met- 
ropolitan area shall be submitted for review— 

(1) to any areawide agency which is des- 
ignated to perform metropolitan or regional 
planning for the area within which the as- 
sistance is to be used, and which is, to the 
greatest practicable extent, composed of or 
responsible to the elected officials of a unit 
of areawide government or of the units of 
general local government within whose 
jurisdiction such agency is authorized to 
engage in such planning, and 

(2) if made by a special purpose unit of 
local government, to the unit or units of 
general local government with authority to 
operate in the area within which the project 
is to be located. 

(b)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, each application shall 
be accompanied (A) by the comments and 
recommendations with respect to the proj- 
ect involved by the areawide agency and 
governing bodies of the units of general local 
government to which the application has 
been submitted for review, and (B) by a 
statement by the applicant that such com- 
ment and recommendations have been con- 
Sidered prior to formal submission of the 
application. Such comments shall include 
information concerning the extent to which 
the project is consistent with comprehensive 
planning developed or in the process of de- 
velopment for the metropolitan area or the 
unit of general local government, as the case 
may be, and the extent to which such proj- 
ect contributes to the fulfillment of such 
planning. The comments and recommenda- 
tions and the statement referred to in this 
paragraph shall, except in the case referred 
to in paragraph (2) of this subsection, be 
reviewed by the agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to which such application is sub- 
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mitted for the sole purpose of assisting it 
in determining whether the application is in 
accordance with the provisions of this Fed- 
eral law which governs the making of the 
loans and grants. 

(2) An application for a Federal loan or 
grant need not be accompanied by the com- 
ments and recommendations and the state- 
ments referred to in paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, if the applicant certifies that a 
plan or description of the project, meeting 
the requirements of such rules and regula- 
tions as may be prescribed under subsection 
(c), or such application, has lain before an 
appropriate areawide agency or instrumen- 
tality or unit of general local government for 
a period of sixty days without comments or 
recommendations thereon being made by 
such agency or instrumentality. 

(3) The requirements of paragraphs (1) 
and (2) shall also apply to any amendment 
of the application which, in light of the pur- 
poses of this title, involves a major change 
in the project covered by the application pri- 
or to such amendment. 

(c) The Bureau of the Budget, or such 
other agency as may be designated by the 
President, is hereby authorized to prescribe 
such rules and regulations as are deemed ap- 
propriate for the effective administration of 
this section.” 

This Circular has been prepared pursuant 
to subsection (c) of Section 204. 

2. DEFINITIONS 


Terms used in this Circular will have the 
meaning given them under Section 208 of the 
Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan De- 
velopment Act, as follows: 

a. “State” means any State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, any territory or 
possession of the United States, or any 
agency or instrumentality of any of the fore- 
going. 

b. “Metropolitan area” means a standard 
metropolitan statistical area as established 
by the Bureau of the Budget, subject how- 
ever to such modifications and extensions as 
the Secretary may determine to be appro- 
priate. 

c. “Comprehensive planning” includes the 
following, to the extent directly related to 
area needs or needs of a unit of general local 
government: (1) preparation, as a guide for 
long-range development, of general physical 
plans with respect to the pattern and in- 
tensity of land use and the provision of pub- 
lic facilities, including transportation facili- 
ties; (2) programing of capital improvements 
based on a determination of relative urgency; 
(3) long-range fiscal plans for implementing 
such plans and programs; and (4) proposed 
regulatory and administrative measures 
which aid in achieving coordination of all 
related plans of the departments or subdivi- 
sions of the governments concerned and 
intergovernmental coordination of related 
planned activities among the State and local 
governmental agencies concerned. 

d. “Hospital” means any public health cen- 
ter or general, tuberculosis, mental, chronic 
disease, or other type of hospital and related 
facilities, such as laboratories, outpatient 
departments, nurses’ home and training fa- 
cilities, and central service facilities normally 
operated in connection with hospitals, but 
does not include any hospital furnishing 
primarily domiciliary care. 

e. “Areawide agency“ means an official 
State or metropolitan or regional agency em- 
powered under State or local laws or under 
an interstate compact or agreement to per- 
form comprehensive planning in an area; 
an organization of the type referred to in 
Section 701(g) of the Housing Act of 1954; 
or such other agency or instrumentality as 
may be designated by the Governor (or, in 
the case of metropolitan areas crossing State 
lines, any one or more of such agencies or 
instrumentalities as may be designated by 
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the Governors of the States involved) to per- 
form such planning. 

f. “Special purpose unit of local govern- 
ment” means any special district, public- 
purpose corporation, or other limited-pur- 
pose political subdivision of a State, but shall 
not include a school district. 

g. “Unit of general local government” 
means any city, county, town, parish, village, 
or other general-purpose political subdivision 
of a State. 

h. “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 


3. COVERAGE OF CIRCULAR 


a. This Circular will have applicability to 

(1) All applications for assistance to those 
categories of land acquisition and construc- 
tion projects and related planning in metro- 
politan areas, which an agency administering 
a program listed in Attachment A, in con- 
sultation with the Secretary, determines are 
of the types set forth under subsection (a) 
of Section 204 of the Act. 

(2) Amendments to applications which, in 
light of the purposes of Section 204 and this 
Circular, the administering agency deter- 
mines would involve a major change in a 
project covered by an application previously 
submitted and reviewed. 

b. The Bureau of the Budget will extend 
the coverage under the Circular to such new 
or additional programs as may be appropriate 
from time to time. 


4. PROCEDURES 


The heads of departments and agencies ad- 
ministering programs covered by Section 204 
and this Circular, in consultation with the 
Secretary, will develop and put into effect 
uniform procedures for obtaining the com- 
ments of areawide agencies and units of gen- 
eral local government. Such procedures will 
include arrangements for the handling and 
disposition of applications and comments as 
the heads of departments and agencies and 
the Secretary may agree to be desirable and 
feasible and may include arrangements for 
the provision of information to the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
respecting applications received, comments 
made, and actions taken thereon. 


5. EXISTING REQUIREMENTS FOR APPLICATION 
REVIEW 


The requirements of Section 204 and this 
Circular do not supplant existing statutory 
or administrative requirements for review by 
metropolitan planning agencies and units of 
general local government of applications or 
development plans for projects under the 
above programs. Whenever, and to the extent 
that the Secretary, in consultation with the 
head of any department or agency adminis- 
tering a covered program with such existing 
requirements, determines that they ade- 
quately meet the requirements of Section 
204, the separate review, certifications and 
reports required by this Circular and Section 
204 will not be required. 


6. METROPOLITAN REVIEW AGENCIES 


a. The Secretary will determine, prior to 
June 30, 1967 and on the basis of criteria 
set forth under Section 204 and such appro- 
priate standards of comprehensive planning 
as he may from time to time establish, the 
areawide agency for each Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Area then extant to which 
applications for projects covered by this Cir- 
cular will be submitted for review and com- 
ment; and for each Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area he will determine those geo- 
graphical parts of or extensions thereto to 
which the requirements of Section 204 and 
this Circular will apply. The Secretary will 
certify to departments and agencies adminis- 
tering programs covered under Section 204 
and this Circular the names of such areawide 
agencies and the geographical boundaries of 
the metropolitan areas. He will make such 
determinations and certifications for Stand- 
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ard Metropolitan Statistical Areas subse- 
quently designated, and periodically he will 
review and, to the extent he may deem nec- 
essary and desirable, change or modify such 
determinations and certifications. 

b. In the case of any metropolitan area 
where the Secretary determines that there 
exists no areawide agency, as defined under 
the first two clauses of Section 2. e. of this 
Circular, for carrying out the functions con- 
templated under Section 204, he will request 
the Governor of the State in which it lies to 
designate, after consultation with the chief 
executive officers of the major units of gen- 
eral local government comprising such met- 
ropolitan area, an agency or instrumentality 
having competence in comprehensive plan- 
ning to perform such functions. Where such 
metropolitan area extends into more than 
one State, the Secretary will request the Gov- 
ernors of such States either (1) to designate 
jointly an interstate agency or instrumen- 
tality where an appropriate one exists, or 
(2) to designate separately appropriate agen- 
cles for those portions of the metropolitan 
area lying within each State. In the latter 
case, the Secretary will assure himself that 
adequate arrangements for coordination exist 
or will be developed. 

7. Bureau review. Prior to the designation 
of areawide agencies and the promulgation 
of procedures for obtaining, handling, and 
disposition of comments by areawide agen- 
cies and by units of general local govern- 
ment, the Secretary will submit such desig- 
nations and procedures to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget for his review. 

8. Report and evaluation. On or before 
September 30, 1968, the Secretary will submit 
to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
a report of activities under Section 204 and 
this Circular during the first year of their 
application, including an evaluation of their 
contribution to the improved coordination 
of planning and development in metropolitan 
areas. 

CHARLES L. SCHULTZE, 
Director. 


COVERAGE OF CIRCULAR 


This Circular will cover those categories of 
land acquisition and construction projects 
and related planning in metropolitan areas, 
under the following programs, which the 
head of the administering department or 
agency determines, in consultation with the 
Secretary, are of the types set forth under 
subsection (a) of Section 204. 


A. OPEN SPACE LAND 


(1) Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment (HUD)—Open space program (42 
USC 1500-1500e) 

(2) Department of the Interior/Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation—Outdoor recreation (16 
USC 4601-4601-11) 

(3) Department of Transportation/Fed- 
eral Highway Administration (DOT/FHA)— 
Landscaping and scenic enhancement (23 
USC 319(b)) 

(4) Department of Agriculture/Soil Con- 
servation Service (USDA/SCS)—“Green- 
span” program (7 USC 1838(1) ())) 


B. HOSPITALS 


(1) Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare/Public Health Service (HEW/PHS) — 
Hill-Burton hospital and health facilities 
program (42 USC 291-2911) 

(2) HEW/PHS—Health research facilities 
(42 USC 292-292(i) as amended by PL 89- 
115) 

(3) HEW/PHS—Community mental retar- 
dation facilities and mental health centers 
construction (42 USC 291k, 295-295e, 2661 
2665, 2671-2677, 2691-2696) 

(4) Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare/Vocational Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration—Vocational rehabilitation facili- 
ties (PL 89-333) 

(5) Appalachian Regional Commission 
(ARC) — Health facilities construction 
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(multi-county demonstrations) (40 USC App 
202) 


C. AIRPORTS 
(1) Department of Transportation/Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency—Airport planning and 
construction (49 USC 1101-1120) 
D. LIBRARIES 
(1) HEW/PHS—Construction of regional 
medical libraries (42 USC 280b-3) 
(2) Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare/Office of Education—Library con- 
struction (20 USC 351-358) 


E. WATER SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION 


(1) HUD—Basic water facilities (42 USC 
3101-3108) 

(2) Department of Agriculture/Farmers 
Home Administration (USDA/FHA)—Rural 
water facilities (7 USC 1926(a) ) 

F. SEWERAGE FACILITIES AND WASTE TREATMENT 

(1) ARC—Sewage treatment works (40 
USC App 212) 

(2) HEW/PHS—Solid waste disposal (PL 
89-272) 

(3) Department of the Interior/Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration (In- 
terior/FWPCA)—Waste treatment works con- 
struction (33 USC 4860-1) 

(4) USDA/FHA—Rural waste disposal (7 
USC 1926(a) ) 

(5) HUD—Basic sewer facilities (42 USC 
3101-3108) 

G. HIGHWAYS 

(1) ARC—Appalachian development high- 
Way system (40 USC App 201) 

(2) DOT/FHA—Highway planning and 
development (23 USC) 

H. OTHER TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


(1) HUD—Urban mass transportation (49 
USC 1601-1604, 1607-1611) 


I. WATER DEVELOPMENT AND LAND CONSERVATION 


(1) ARC—Mining area restoration (40 USC 
App 205) 

(2) Department of Defense/Army Corps of 
Engineers—Beach erosion control and flood 
prevention (33 USC 428-426) 

(3) Department of the Interior/Bureau of 
Reclamation—lIrrigation and reclamation (43 
USC 421b, 421c, 422a—k) 

(4) Interior/FWPCA—River basin pollu- 
tion control and abatement planning (PL 
89-753; 80 Stat. 1246-1254) 

(5) Water Resources Council—State and 
regional water resources planning (42 USC 
1962—1962d-3) 

(6) USDA/SCS—Watershed protection and 
flood prevention (16 USC 1001-1009; 58 Stat. 
887), excluding investigations and surveys 
under the provisions of 16 USC 1006) 

(7) USDA/FHA—Loans for soil and water 
conservation and shifts in land use (7 USC 
608c) 

J. MISCELLANEOUS 

(1) HUD—Public facility loan program 
(42 USC 1491-1497) 

(2) HUD—Public works planning (40 USC 
462) 

(3) HUD—Urban planning assistance (40 
USC 641) 

(4) HUD—Advance acquisition of land 
(42 USC 3101-3108) 

(5) Department of Commerce/Economic 
Development Administration (Commerce/ 
EDA)—Public works and development facili- 
ties loans and grants (42 USC 3131-3136, 
3141-3143) 

(6) Commerce/EDA — Regional 
planning (42 USC 3181-3189) 

(7) Commerce/EDA—Planning assistance 
(42 USC 3151-3152) 

(8) USDA/FHA and SCS—Rural renewal 
and resource conservation and development 
(7 USC 1010, 1011, 1013a) 

(9) USDA/FHA—Sewer and water plan- 
ning (7 USC 1926(a) (6)) 

(10) HEW/PHS—Comprehensive State and 
areawide health planning (PL 89-749; 80 
Stat. 1180-1190) 
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PROGRAMS COVERED BY SECTION 204 BY AGENCY 


A, DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
1, Open space program 
2. Basic water and sewer facilities 
3. Urban mass transportation 
4. Public facility loans 
5. Public works planning 
6. Urban planning assistance 
7. Advance acquisition of land 
B. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
1. Outdoor recreation 
2. Waste treatment facilities 
3. Irrigation and reclamation 
4. River basin pollution control and abate- 
ment 
C. DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
1. Highway landscaping and scenic en- 
hancement 
2. Highway development 
3. Airport planning and construction. 
D. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 
1. Hill-Burton hospital and health facil- 
ities 
2. Health research facilities 
3. Community mental health facilities and 
centers 
4. Vocational rehabilitation facilities 
5. Regional medical libraries 
6. Solid waste disposal 
7. Comprehensive State and areawide 
health planning 
8. Library construction 
E. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
1. “Greenspan” program 
2. Rural water and waste disposal facilities 
and planning 
3. Watershed protection and flood preven- 
tion 
4. Soil and water conservation loans 
5. Rural renewal and resource conservation 
and development 
F. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
1. Public works and economic development 
facilities 
2. Regional action planning 
3. Economic development planning 
G. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
1. Beach erosion control and flood preven- 
tion 
H. APPALACHIAN REGIONAL COMMISSION 
1, Health facilities construction 
2. Sewage treatment works 
8. Appalachian development 
system 
4, Mining area restoration 
I. WATER RESOURCES COUNCIL 
1. State and regional water resources plan- 
ning 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may require 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Ryan], to extend his remarks. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
state the obvious, that is, from the point 
of view of the cities of America the cut- 
ting of funds for the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, par- 
ticularly the cutting of the demonstra- 
tion cities, now called the model cities, 
program and the rent supplement pro- 
gram is catastrophic. I hope that in con- 
ference or even on this floor tomorrow 
the appropriation will be increased to 
meet the authorization for which the 
administration has asked and which we 
voted last year. This bill does short- 
change our cities at a time when, as the 
distinguished chairman said earlier this 
afternoon, we are facing what he called 
the third great crisis in our history, the 
crisis of urbanization. 


highway 
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Mr. Chairman, in his opening remarks 
this afternoon the distinguished chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Independ- 
ent Offices, the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Evrvs], pointed out that the bill 
before us cut the budget estimates by 
three quarters of a billion dollars. “We 
think this is a major achievement,” he 


said. 

Indeed it is, Mr, Chairman. But at the 
expense of the cities of America. It is an 
achievement which will yield dividends— 
increased slums, more rat-infested tene- 
ments, greater degradation and poverty, 
and intensification of all of the social 
problems which afflict urban America. 

The budget estimates were reduced by 
$771.7 million, and $688.6 million came 
out of the budget for the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

I deplore the action of the committee 
in shortchanging the cities. 

Last year the Congress authorized $662 
million for the demonstration cities pro- 
gram—$12 million for planning grants, 
$400 million for supplementary grants, 
and $250 million for grants for new urban 
renewal projects within approved model 
cities areas. 

The administration budget request 
corresponded to this authorization. That 
budget request has now been slashed to 
$237 million—12 million for planning 
grants, $150 million for the model cities 
program, and $75 million for new urban 
renewal projects. This is a total reduc- 
tion of $425 million in the new demon- 
stration cities program which raised so 
many hopes last year. The hopes of over- 
coming the slums and the concomitant 
social problems are being dashed. 

Let us look at what has happened to 
the program of grants for neighborhood 
facilities for which Congress has au- 
thorized $150 million through fiscal year 
1968. 

To date only $29 million have been ap- 
propriated, and this bill provides for $27 
million additional. This makes a total 
of $56 million out of a total authoriza- 
tion of $150 million. This is an important 
program which was designed to help pro- 
vide community and neighborhood fa- 
cilities on a two-thirds, one-third basis. 

Mr. Chairman, the action of the com- 
mittee in slashing the administration’s 
request for rent supplements from $40 
million to $10 million is a serious blow to 
a program which we enacted amid glow- 
ing predictions but which has never been 
permitted the funds necessary to scratch 
the surface of the problem. 

The total of congressional authoriza- 
tions for rent supplements is $105 mil- 
lion—$30 million for fiscal year 1966, 
$35 million for fiscal year 1967, and $40 
million for fiscal year 1968. Despite the 
obvious need and the urgings of the ad- 
ministration, only $12 million was ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1966, and $20 
million for fiscal year 1967. 

Now the request of $40 million for 
fiscal year 1968 has been slashed callously 
to $10 million. This means that, out of a 
total authorization of $105 million, $42 
million will be appropriated. 

The $10 million for fiscal year 1968 
will provide approximately 11,000 units 
of rent supplement housing for the en- 
tire Nation. It is clear that New York 
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City cannot expect more than about 1,200 
of such units. This is totally inadequate. 

Mr. Chairman, as I pointed out, the 
budget request for the model cities pro- 
gram was cut by 64 percent—to less than 
one-half of what was requested. The 
rent supplement program fared even less 
well—75 percent of the requested appro- 
priation for this program was cut out. 

These slashes were made in the face 
of a statement in the committee’s own 
report that: 

The model cities program should play a 
vital part in meeting the challenges of our 
Nation’s cities. 


The administration’s modest request 
for $662 million for the model cities pro- 
gram represented funds to be utilized to 
plan and carry out comprehensive city 
demonstration programs in 60 to 70 cities 
throughout the country in the coming 
year. On this basis, the requested appro- 
priations would have provided less than 
an average of $10 million per city—a sum 
far too small to carry out effectively a 
comprehensive attack on urban prob- 
lems. 

If Congress approves a total appro- 
priation of only 64 percent of the amount 
requested, the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development will have little 
choice but to cut back the number of 
cities included in the program. 

Mr. Chairman, all of us are well aware 
of the growing severity of the problems 
of our great urban areas, and of the 
benefits the model cities program is de- 
signed to yield in helping to overcome 
them. There is no need to reiterate it 
again. 

There seems likewise little value in 
pointing out how small is the requested 
appropriation for model cities, in com- 
parison with military expenditures, for 
example. But, both these factors should 
be borne in mind in assessing the com- 
mittee’s action. 

The fate of the rent supplement pro- 
gram is an example of irresponsible 
slashing of a promising plan to abet the 
housing crisis of our cities. Considering 
the urgent necessity for providing ade- 
quate shelter for low-income families, 
the initial request for $40 million was ex- 
ceedingly modest, The completely un- 
justified 75 percent slash will now per- 
mit HUD to aid only 10,000 to 12,000 low- 
income families—a minute fraction of 
the total number needing assistance. 

The rent supplement program has been 
termed by President Johnson the most 
crucial new instrument available to im- 
prove the American city. The rent sup- 
plement approach offers flexibility. The 
amount of assistance can be reduced as 
the incomes of the recipient families in- 
crease, eliminating movement of families 
from their homes when their incomes rise 
above levels requiring assistance. This 
will eliminate one of the features of most 
present programs which work great per- 
sonal hardship. In addition, one of the 
most valuable aspects of the rent sup- 
plement program is thas it will encour- 
age economic and racial integration in 
housing. It will help to break up the 
ghettos in our urban centers. 

All these factors indicate the impor- 
tance of the rent supplement program. 
Given the necessary funds to make a 
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substantial contribution, this program 
may prove to be a very effective instru- 
ment for providing decent housing for 
low-income families. This is certainly no 
time to emasculate this program. 

I have heard some of my colleagues say 
that the bare-bones appropriation ap- 
proved by the committee for the model 
cities and rent supplement programs 
represents a victory. At least some funds, 
regardless of how inadequate, it is said, 
were approved. However, I say that the 
increasingly serious problems of provid- 
ing decent housing for low-income fami- 
lies, and of attempting to find workable 
solutions to the vast problems confront- 
ing our rapidly expanding urban areas, 
completely justify the relatively modest 
appropriations that were requested. Any 
reduction in funds for these vital pro- 
grams is not only completely unjusti- 
fied, but represents a totally negative at- 
titude toward the problems of our in- 
creasingly urbanized society. 

This is no time to cut funds for vital 
housing and urban development pro- 
grams, which promise to provide some 
alleviation of the increasingly severe 
problems confronting our cities. On the 
contrary, the problems are sufficiently 
pressing, and the resources of our cities 
sufficiently limited, so that programs 
that offer a means to the solution of some 
of these problems deserve to be given 
full financial support. 

I decry the blind senseless slashes that 
have been made in the requested appro- 
priations for the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that we fully 
fund these programs. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. RIEGLE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Chairman, I speak 
today in support of the present appro- 
priation bill and particularly for the sums 
recommended for model cities activity. 
In my judgment the critical underlying 
issue in the model cities program idea 
is that of finding new methods for ad- 
dressing the crisis conditions facing ur- 
ban America. It is a Federal program be- 
cause the Federal Government presently 
has a stranglehold on 67 percent of all 
the available tax revenue in this coun- 
try; it has the money—the financial re- 
sources. Certainly it is not a Federal pro- 
gram for any reason that the Federal 
Government has superior understanding 
of urban problems. 

Hopefully, at some time in the future, 
we will substantially revise the division 
of tax revenue between the Federal Goy- 
ernment, on the one hand, and State and 
local government on the other, and give 
State and local government a larger and 
more equitable share of the available tax 
revenue. Only then will State and local 
governments be able to regain their self- 
sufficiency. They badly need to reassume 
the initiative in the area of restoring 
their urban centers, and that can only 
be done by reducing their dependence on 
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an overly large and financially dominant 
Federal Government. Unfortunately we 
cannot effect that long needed rebal- 
ancing of the various levels of govern- 
ment at this time. 

The amount recommended by the Ap- 
propriations Committee represents a 
compromise. There are those who are 
convinced we should abandon these pro- 
grams—others who would expand them 
beyond the recommended size. 

The level of recommended funding is 
the product of an adjustment between 
these competing points of view—and rep- 
resents the maximum amount the com- 
mittee could recommend in the face of 
the massive and mounting preemptive 
cost of the war in Vietnam. 

While this amount—both planning 
funds and program funds combined— 
represents only the tinest fraction of 
what will be needed ultimately to restore 
our cities, it does, nevertheless, represent 
an amount sizable enough—in my judg- 
ment—to fully tax the administrative 
capability of the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development at this time and 
allow the Nation to get started in devel- 
oping some of the technology required to 
revitalize our major cities. 

There are those of us who feel that 
program must go ahead at the recom- 
mended level, and I support the appro- 
priation bill on that basis. I hasten to 
add that if these programs—in the 
event they are approved by the Con- 
gre: to show political manipu- 
lation, mismanagement, or typical Fed- 
eral bureaucratie inefficiency, the com- 
promise that is today allowing these pro- 
grams to proceed will be destroyed. I 
urge those who are charged with the 
administration of these programs to 
take very careful note of this—because 
their future next year and the year after 
will hinge solely on performance and 
measurable achievement. And that is 
exactly as it should be. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, while 
it is the duty of people to support the 
Government, it is not the duty of the 
Government to support the people. To 
further subsidize the housing of a free 
people in the name of compassion is to 
permit further atrophy of the American 
people, and our tomorrows would record 
that mistake. Let us be compassionate 
enough for the future of the American 
people to ask of them self-reliance and 
endurance of temporary hardships today 
in order that our strength thus gained 
will keep us free tomorrow, and to re- 
quire of ourselves fiscal responsibility 
toward that goal. 

Fiscal responsibility demands a dol- 
lar’s worth of value received for every 
dollar spent. In 1967, social planning 
seems to be an obsession with many, but 
there is increasing evidence that educa- 
tional emphasis and planning will prop- 
erly replace it. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to include 
in my remarks the following writing 
which is not just an echo, but a present 
and eternal challenge for the United 
States of America: 

AMERICA 

When God made the oyster, he guaran- 
teed his absolute economic and social secu- 
rity. He built the oyster a house, his shell, 
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to shelter and protect him from his enemies. 
When hungry, the oyster simply opens his 
shell, and food rushes in for him. He has 
Freedom from Want. But when God made 
the Eagle, He declared, The blue sky is the 
limit—build your own house!” So the Eagle 
built on the highest mountain. Storms 
threaten him every day. For food, he flies 
through miles of rain and snow and wind. 
The Eagle, not the oyster, is the emblem of 
America. 
—JOHNSON JOURNAL. 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

TITLE I 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
COUNCIL 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Council, established 
by section 201 of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Act of 1958, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
2471), including hire of passenger motor ve- 
hicles, relmbursement of the General Serv- 
ices Administration for security guard serv- 
ices, and services as authorized by 5 U.S.C. 
3109, $524,000. 

OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PLANNING 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary for the Office of 
Emergency Planning, including services as 
authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, reimbursement 
of the General Services Administration for 
security guard services, hire of passenger 
motor vehicles, and expenses of attendance 
of cooperating officials and individuals at 
meetings concerned with the work of emer- 
gency planning, $4,700,000. 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do 
now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 9960) making appropri- 
ations for sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, offices, and the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members who 
spoke during general debate in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union on the bill H.R. 9960 be 
permitted to revise and extend their re- 
marks, and that I be permitted to include 
with my remarks certain tables and 
extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


THE BILINGUAL EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
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this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, there are over 
2 million non-English-speaking school- 
children in the United States. These chil- 
dren are handicapped before they even 
get to school. In a study released last 
August, the National Education Associa- 
tion report on Spanish-speaking children 
stated: 

Many of these young people experience 
academic failure in school. At best, they have 
limited success. A large percentage become 
school drop-outs. ... And little headway 
is being made against the problem. 


The National Education Association 
report called for action: 

The need is for action—Now! To meet the 
problem fully, however, further legislation 
and substantially increased appropriations 
are needed. A more intensive effort to recruit 
additional teachers from among the Spanish- 
speaking is another imperative. Additional 
research, especially of a demonstration na- 
ture, is yet another. An extended series of 
needs could be listed. But the urgent need is 
for action and innovation in local school dis- 
tricts almost everywhere. 


Significantly, the report was entitled 
“The Invisible Minority.“ These school- 
children are the forgotten children. We 
have various programs for disadvan- 
taged schoolchildren. Those programs 
are far from adequate and must be 
greatly expanded. 

Today I have introduced a bill which 
I believe would establish imaginative and 
useful programs for the non-English- 
speaking schoolchild. The bilingual edu- 
cation proposal has been developed by 
Senator Yarsoroucn, Representative 
RoxRBAL, and Representative SCHEUER. I 
am happy to join in sponsoring this leg- 
islation. 

Entitled the “Bilingual Education 
Act,” this bill would give grants to local 
school districts for bilingual education 
programs, such as teacher training, spe- 
cial materials, preschool, adult educa- 
tion, guidance and counseling, remedial 
instruction, as well as summer programs. 

The bill authorizes $25 million for 
fiscal year 1968, $35 million for fiscal 
1975 1969, and $50 million for fiscal year 

These sums are modest when com- 
pared with the need. They are also mod- 
est when it is realized that the best in- 
vestment America can make is in the fu- 
ture generation. 

As the NEA report says, “the need is 
for action—now.” 


CONGRESSMAN HORTON INTRO- 
DUCES WASHINGTON AIR POL- 
LUTION CONTROL BILL 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the reve- 
lation, made several weeks ago, that 
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Washington’s air is the fourth dirtiest in 
the Nation, came as a shock to some of 
us on Capitol Hill. It has placed the 
problem of air pollution in a crisis at- 
mosphere. But that crisis, I think, can 
have some benefit. 

Like so many other problems this Na- 
tion has faced, the air pollution crisis 
has stolen up behind us while we busied 
ourselves with other matters. It has now 
come to the fore as a deepening prob- 
lem which threatens the continued 
health of the city dwellers in our Na- 
tion—and 7 out of 10 of our citizens live 
in urban areas. 

Therefore, today I am introducing an- 
tipollution legislation which is substan- 
tially patterned after plans drafted by 
the Metropolitan Council of Government 
in the District of Columbia. 

The bill proscribes the burning of fuels 
with a sulfur content above 1 percent, 
and sets a date by which all cars driven 
in the District of Columbia must be 
equipped with antipollution devices. 

The bill is a result of long study by 
officials in the District of Columbia and 
surrounding suburban areas—study 
which must be copied in scores of metro- 
politan areas throughout the country if 
they are to meet the threat of polluted 
air. 
It is a mode] air-pollution ordinance, 
one which I would recommend as a start- 
ing point to any city or State interested 
in acting for its future betterment. 

There were ominous warnings last fall, 
when a giant air mass stagnated over 
the eastern seaboard, of what this 
Nation can expect if air pollution is not 
combated. Pollution trapped in the still 
air felled hundreds of people and was 
responsible for the aggravation of res- 
piratory conditions of elderly citizens in 
eastern cities. 

I am pleased that New York State has 
again taken the lead among the several 
States in formalizing an interstate com- 
pact with Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, New Jersey, and the Federal 
Government which would provide for 
the setting of the same standards for 
control of air pollution in these States. 

The founding of this “regional air- 
shed” follows the lines of a bill which I 
introduced on the first day of the 90th 
Congress. I hope that, in our delibera- 
tions, we can pass that bill so that other 
States can join together for their mu- 
tual benefit in combating areawide air 
pollution. 

We have started, but the road to clean 
air still stretches far out before us. The 
first steps are usually the hardest, and I 
think the introduction of this model air- 
pollution-control ordinance represents a 
giant step along that road. 


DESECRATION OF THE AMERICAN 
FLAG 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, this Na- 
tion’s course down the pages of history 
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has known days of problems and days 
of blessings, Mr. Speaker, and it has 
not been without its dangerous days; 
but, thanks be to God, it has had always 
plenty of men of patriotic devotion to 
country and duty, coupled with the re- 
sourcefulness and resolution needed to 
protect it from its enemies, foreign or 
domestic. Every nation and every civi- 
lization has had its dissenters. I am sure 
they are no more numerous now than of 
old, but their technique in the use of 
modern news media seems to have made 
them much more vociferous. Why the 
thousands of patriotic young Americans 
risking their lives for their country’s 
cause do not have the same reader ap- 
peal as the wretched misfit burning his 
draft card or desecrating his country’s 
flag mystifies us all. I say this as one who 
left an eye in the South China Sea in 
World War Il—and about 16 million 
others who also served, think likewise. 

The recent scourge of indignities and 
desecrations inflicted on our flag and 
our country in New York and elsewhere 
gives us cause for renewed concern— 
not so much for the unfortunate mis- 
guided individuals, but for the damage it 
could do our cause through misrepre- 
sentation of a false hope to the effort of 
the enemy. General Westmoreland told 
this House the other day that the enemy 
considers our Achilles heel“ to be our 
resolution. 

He thus plainly said the vice of the 
doves is the false hope they cause the 
enemy to have that if the enemy just 
holds out long enough our country will 
give up. What an injustice to our men 
overseas fighting the enemy. What a hor- 
rible price they will pay—for every day 
that the war is extended is paid for in 
the lives and blood of our men over there. 

The most vicious weapon of the dis- 
senter is the public act of desecrating 
our flag—the symbol of all that we hold 
near and dear in this land of the free 
and the home of the brave. Mr. Speaker, 
the Bill Roper Country Post No. 364 of 
the American Legion, Corpus Christi, 
Tex., like millions of other Americans 
is keenly concerned about this situation 
and is calling on Congress to exercise 
its authority to pass laws with teeth to 
require even the misfits to refrain from 
public insults to our flag, our country, 
and to the men who serve its cause. I 
ask special permission to include at this 
point in the record a resolution which 
the members of the Bill Roper post have 
adopted unanimously and which I think 
expresses pointedly the feeling of mil- 
lions of our countrymen everywhere: 

The resolution follows: 

Britt Rorer Country Post No. 364 
RESOLUTION 

Whereas Public Law #623, approved June 
22, 1942 and from time to time amended by 
the Congress of the United States concerning 
flag law and its interpretations, has no pro- 
visions for penalties for desecration of the 
American Flag and 

Whereas The American Flag embodies the 
ideals of our American democracy which has 
from generation to generation stood for Life, 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness not 
only for our own peoples but by association 
has come to be the aim and ideal of other 
peoples who seek to follow our example of 
democracy and 

Whereas Thousands of brave Americans 
have suffered and died in their country’s 
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service in this and preceding generations to 
preserve the freedoms not only for the people 
of our nation but for peoples of other nations 
and 

Whereas Certain individuals and groups 
have sought to express their dissent to pres- 
ent government policies by burning or in 
various ways destroying our National Em- 
blem and 

Whereas Legislations is now pending in 
Congress to provide penalties for any per- 
son or persons convicted of acts of desecra- 
tion to the Flag of Our Country, now 

Therefore be it resolved, That the Congress 
of the United States of America take im- 
mediate steps to enact legislation providing 
for severe penalties to any person or persons 
convicted of desecrating the American Flag. 

Be it further resolved, That this resolution 
be sent to the Honorable Ralph Yarborough, 
and the Honorable John Tower, U.S. Senators 
and the Honorable John Young, Congress- 
man, 14th District, of Texas. 


ALCOHOLISM—OUR FOURTH RANK- 
ING NATIONAL HEALTH PROBLEM 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, as a cosponsor 
of legislation—H.R. 8523—which would 
establish a Bureau of Alcoholism Care 
and Control within the Office of the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, along with the gentleman 
from New York, Congressman KUPFER- 
MAN, and 21 other Members of the 
House, I had the privilege of appearing 
last week on television station WTTG’s 
“Panorama” with Peter Hutt, an attorney 
of Washington, D.C., who is also con- 
cerned with the problem of alcoholism. 
Mr. Hutt was attorney for the defendant 
in the so-called Easter case, which is a 
landmark decision in developing a mod- 
ern approach to the treatment of alco- 
holism. I should like to commend WTTG 
for their interest in this grave problem 
and the public service which they per- 
form by making time available to bring 
such problems to the attention of the 
public. 

The problem of alcoholism is a grave 
one in my own State of Maryland, as it 
is nationally. It ranks among the worst 
of our public health menaces, behind only 
heart disease, mental illness, and cancer. 
This fact is even more shocking when 
we find that as a nation, we spend some 
$380 annually for treatment of each 
tuberculosis patient, while 16 cents is the 
average spent each year for the treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of an alcoholic. 

With the recognition of alcoholism as 
a disease, my own State of Maryland 
ranks 18 among the States of the Union 
in funds appropriated for this problem 
with a little more than 8½ million 
appropriated. 

In Maryland for the last 6 years, more 
patients were admitted to psychiatric 
hospitals for the treatment of alcoholism 
than for any other single diagnosis. In 
actual numbers, alcoholic admissions 
have more than doubled since 1960. 

In addition, an excess of 10 percent of 
patients with other diagnoses were also 
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reported to have a major drinking prob- 
lem. Thus, alcoholism was related to the 
patient illness in half of all the admis- 
sions to Maryland State mental insti- 
tutions. 

The total number of alcoholics in the 
State is now estimated to number in the 
neighborhood of 100,000. Better than 
14,000 persons are arrested for drunken- 
ness each year in the State of Mary- 
land, and it is estimated that 90 to 95 
percent of these offenders are alcoholics. 
Thus, a considerable amount of police 
time, which could be used in the pursuit 
of criminals, is involved in dealing with 
this problem. Statistics available from 
the Maryland State police reveal that in 
50 percent of fatal accidents on Mary- 
land highways, alcohol was involved as 
a factor. 

These few statistics will demonstrate 
that alcohol does much more than mere- 
ly shorten life. It takes a heavy toll on 
the family of the afflicted individual, a 
toll incapable of measurement by statis- 
tics. The economic cost of this disease 
also runs high in terms of cost to busi- 
ness and industry from absenteeism, in- 
efficiency, and accidents. Estimates run 
as high as $2 billion annually. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
and the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce will give prompt 
attention to this legislation which would 
set up this Bureau of Alcoholism Care 
and Control and to provide funds to en- 
able States, localities, and private insti- 
tutions to move forward in a broad scale 
attack against this critical problem. 

I should also like to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House a recent court case 
which is significant to the question of 
alcoholism and law. This is the case of 
the District of Columbia against Chat- 
field S. Phillips, the so-called Murphy 
decision. In the Murphy decision the 
question of the guilt of the chronic alco- 
holic charged with a crime is dealt with. 
This is very important to the whole prob- 
lem of dealing with the chronic alcoholic 
in the United States today. The opinion 
is as follows: 

In the District of Columbia Court of General 
Sessions, Criminal Division] 
District or COLUMBIA v. CHATFIELD S. PHIL- 
LIPS—CRIMINAL Nos. 854, 5-67 
MEMORANDUM OF OPINION 

This case presents the problem of whether 
or not a chronic alcoholic, intoxicated at the 
time of the alleged offense, can be found 
guilty of disorderly conduct. Because the 
question is new to this Court and because its 
implications are somewhat extensive, the 
Court states its facts and conclusions in some 
detail. 

I. THE FACTS 

The defendant, Chatfield S. Phillips, was 
arrested for public intoxication and disor- 
derly conduct arising out of the following 
circumstances: 

On January 11, 1967, at 4:30 A.M., the ar- 
resting officer in response to a radio run ob- 
served the defendant on the public sidewalk, 
unsteady on his feet, smelling of alcohol, and 
incoherent in his speech. The officer arrested 
defendant for public intoxication and was 
escorting him to the squad car when the 
defendant broke away, ran up to the door of 
a house on the street, banged on the door and 
demanded entry. He was reapprehended by 
the officer, became loud, boisterous, and used 
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profane and indecent language to include 
[ 1. [ ], and [ ]. At this 
time other witnesses had gathered in the 
vicinity. Defendant was at this time also 
placed under arrest for disorderly conduct. 

On January 11, the same day, defendant 
was brought into court for trial on the two 
charges. Defense counsel requested and re- 
ceived a three-week continuance and de- 
fendant was released on his personal recog- 
nizance. On January 31, defendant was ar- 
raigned and his trial continued to the next 
day. That night defendant was again arrested 
for public intoxication. On the following day, 
February 1, defendant was tried on the two 
charges of public intoxication and one of 
disorderly conduct. 

The arresting officer testified as above, and 
stated in addition that he had seen Phillips 
about four or five times previously in the 
same location. Each time defendant appeared 
intoxicated, and each time he was attempting 
to gain access to a certain house. The officer 
had arrested Phillips for public intoxica- 
tion on only one of the occasions when de- 
fendant had actually gained such access, The 
officer had never arrested defendant for dis- 
orderly conduct before, nor witnessed con- 
duct of the defendant sufficient to constitute 
this offense. The officer did not know if de- 
fendant had been previously adjudicated a 
chronic alcoholic. He further testified that 
he was unfamiliar with defendant's arrest 
record. On cross-examination he stated he 
did not believe that the disorderly conduct 
was a result of defendant’s drunkenness. 

A social worker, qualified by the court, 
testified that he had examined Phillips, 
spoken to his mother who gave him back- 
ground information, and that in his opinion 
Phillips was a chronic alcoholic. This conclu- 
sion was based on the following facts con- 
cerning the defendant: he has had two years 
of college education and 43 arrests for drunk 
and/or disorderly conduct; he has lost jobs 
due to his drinking; he has had gastric upsets 
and shakes; his drinking has been so heavy 
over the past ten years that his longest period 
of sobriety did not exceed one week, On 
the basis of this testimony, defendant was 
declared a chronic alcoholic * and was ordered 
committed to the Alcoholic Rehabilitation 
Clinic under D.C, Code 24-501 et seq., dispos- 
ing of the charges of public intoxication. 

As to the charge of disorderly conduct, the 
social worker further testified that in his 
experience there was a connection between 
chronic alcoholism and disorderly conduct, 
that generally a chronic alcoholic when in- 
toxicated loses control of his conduct, that it 
is common but by no means universal for a 
chronic alcoholic to become disorderly when 
arrested, that disorderly conduct was not 
necessarily a symptom of chronic alcoholism, 
but that it could be with respect to a given 
individual, and that in this case the dis- 
orderly conduct was a “direct consequence” 
of defendant’s chronic alcoholism. 

At this point the defense renewed a prior 
motion for a judgment of acquittal on the 
grounds that defendant's disorderly conduct 
was a product of his alcoholic condition and 
his chronic alcoholism. This matter was taken 
under advisement.“ 


Defense counsel stipulated at trial that 
defendant’s conduct was such as to consti- 
tute disorderly conduct. See also Williams v. 
1 of Columbia, ———— D.C. Ct. 

(Sup opinion #4037, March 7, 
1997) This court has reservations concern- 
ing the scope of one disorderly conduct stat- 
ute, which will be expressed in its opinion, 
District of Columbia v. Moore, Knight, and 
Reed. 

There was some doubt as to whether or 
not defendant had been previously adjudi- 
cated a chronic alcoholic, There being no ex- 
isting record of such adjudication, the above 
procedure was followed. 

The Court expresses its appreciation for 
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The question thus becomes, to what ex- 
tent, if any, is chronic alcoholism a defense 
to disorderly conduct in the District of Co- 
lumbia? 


Il. THE BASES FOR THE DEFENSE CONCEPT OF 
CHRONIC ALCOHOLISM 


Chronic alcoholism was first recognized as 
a valid defense to public intoxication in 
Driver v. Hinnant, 356 F. 2d 761 (4th Cir. 
1966), where the Court stated: 

“The alcoholic’s presence in public is not 
his act, for he did not will it. It may be 
likened to the movements of an imbecile or a 
person in a delirium of a fever, None of them 
by attendance in the forbidden place defy the 
forbiddance.” * 

To punish the chronic alcoholic for pub- 
lic appearance would be to punish him for 
his status, reasoned the Court, and therefore 
would constitute cruel and unusual punish- 
ment under the 8th Amendment of the Con- 
stitution, relying on Robinson v. California, 
370 U.S. 660 (1962). While apparently in- 
tending to limit its decision, however, the 
Court used language which could later be ex- 
panded to cover a broader range of offenses: 
“|, . our excusal of the chronic alcoholic 
from criminal prosecution is confined ex- 
clusively to those acts on his part which are 
compulsive as characteristic of the disease.” 
[Emphasis added] 

Shortly thereafter, chronic alcoholism was 
declared a defense to public intoxication in 
the District of Columbia, Easter v. District 
of Columbia, —— U.S. App. D.C. ——, 361 
F. 2d 50 (1966). The Court sitting en banc 
unanimously agreed that by statute,’ chronic 
alcoholism was an involuntary act and there- 
fore could be asserted as a defense to the 
crime of public intoxication. Four of the 
eight judges went further to agree with 
Driver that punishment of the chronic vio- 
lated the 8th Amendment.’ 

Most recently this issue has been raised 
to the U.S. Supreme Court in Budd v. Cali- 
fornia, cert. denied, 87 Sup, Ct. 209 (1967). 
Defendant was convicted for public drunken- 
ness. A writ of habeas corpus was denied 
by the California Supreme Court and a writ 
of certiorari was proffered to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. Dissenting from the denial of 
the writ, Justice Fortas stated: 

It is time for this Court to decide whether 
persons suffering from the illness of alcohol- 
ism and exhibiting its symptoms or effects 
may be punished criminally therefor.” Em- 
phasis added.] * 

Justice Douglas concurred in even broader 
language that . . being an alcohol addict, 
like being a drug addict, is beyond the reach 
of the criminal law...” 

Driver, Easter, and Robinson were all cited 
in the dissent, 

Further use of Driver and Easter was made 
in Fultz v. United States, 365 F. 2d 404 (6th 
Cir, 1966) where defendant, a chronic alco- 
holic and drug addict, after 444 months in- 
carceration, entered a guilty plea after only 
15 minutes consultation with counsel. In 
voiding the plea, the Court referred to Driver 
and Easter as: . . the recent leading cases 
holding that chronic alcoholism may be a 
defense to a charge of unlawful conduct, 
because of lack of responsibility on the part 


the briefs submitted by counsel and amici 
curiae. 

356 F. ad at 764. 

5 Ibid. 

PD. C. Code, 1961, Title 24, Sec. 501 et seq. 

The “majority also relied on Sweeny v. 
United States, 353 F.2d 11 (Tth Cir. 1965) 
where court-imposed probation terms that 
defendant refrain from use of alcoholic bev- 
erages were held invalid as unreasonable 
where the Court knew that defendant was a 
chronic alcoholic. 

87 Sup. Ct. 209-210. 

* 87 Sup. Ct. 211. 
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of one so affected.” [Emphasis added.] 20 865 
F. 2d at 407. 

Still another and possibly even more far- 
reaching development in the law relating to 
chronic alcoholism has taken place in New 
York, In United States v. Freeman, 357 F. 2d 
606 (2nd Cir, 1966), the Court adopted the 
American Law Institute definition of in- 
sanity u in a case involving sale of narcotics 
by a narcotic addict. This definition is closer 
than any other U.S. insanity test to that of 
the District of Columbia laid down in Dur- 
ham v. United States, 94 U.S. App. D.C. 228, 
214 F. 2d 862 (1954) and McDonald v. United 
States, 114 U.S. App. D.C. 120, 312 F. 2d 847 
(1962). Immediately following Freeman, the 
same court considered a case involving sale 
of narcotics by a chronic alcoholic, United 
States v. Malafronte, 357 F. 2d 629 (2nd Cir. 
1966). The Court reversed and remanded the 
conviction of the alcoholic in light of Free- 
man, Thus, chronic alcoholism was found to 
raise a Durham-McDonald-like issue of in- 


ty. 

From this brief survey it can be seen that 
chronic alcoholism has been found to be 
exculpatory on various rationales: statutory 
involuntariness, Easter; involuntary status 
violating 8th Amendment, Easter (4 judges), 
Driver, Budd (Douglas and probably Fortas); 
and irresponsibility/insanity, Malafronte. 


II. APPLICATION OF RATIONALES TO DISORDERLY 
CONDUCT 


We must now examine the charge at hand, 
disorderly conduct, in light of the above cases 
and their logic. 

1. First, it should be recognized that we are 
dealing with a crime of general intent. The 
arc of the applicable statutory provi- 

sions dealing with disorderly conduct make 
it clear that no specific intent is requisite to 
the crime. Title 22, Sec. 1107, Unlawful As- 
sembly—Profane and Indecent Language, 
states: 

„. . . it shall not be lawful for any person 
or persons to curse... or engage in any 
disorderly conduct in any street . . or in 
any other public place 

Title 22, Sec. 1121, Disorderly Conduct— 
Generally, is even more direct in eliminating 
intent: 

“Whoever, with intent to provoke a breach 
of the peace, or under circumstances such 
that a breach of the peace may be occa- 
sioned thereby . . .” [Emphasis added]. 

The alternative phrasing is clear. 

Although definitions are elusive, it has 
been said that a general intent is one which 
the law presumes from the commission of 
the act. This so, the long legal history of 
intoxication in relationship to specific intent 


1 We will not dwell on non-criminal rami- 
fications of Driver-Easter, but see Lewis v. 
Celebrezze, 359 F. 2d 398 (4th Cir. 1966), 
where chronic alcoholism was held to con- 
stitute a valid ground for disability under 
the Social Security Act. Further, this opin- 
ion will not rely on recent decisions from 
jurisdictions which have not yet accepted the 
rationales of Driver and Easter; Cook v. State, 
151 S.E.2d 155 (Ga. Ct. App. 1966), chronic 
alcoholic convicted of driving while drunk; 
People v. Belanger, 52 Cal. Reporter 660 
(1966), drunk in public constitutes dis- 
orderly conduct by statute. 

3 A person is not responsible for criminal 
conduct if at the time of such conduct as a 
result of mental disease or defect he lacks 
substantial capacity either to appreciate the 
wrongfulness of his conduct or to conform 
his conduct to the requirements of the law. 
49175 2d at 622 (Model Penal Code, Section 

Proctor v. United States, 85 U.S. App. 
D.C. 341, 177 F. 2d 656 (1949), general intent 
requisite for unauthorized use of vehicle not 
negated by voluntary drunkenness. See also 
People v. Goldman, 53 Cal. Reporter 810 (D.C. 
App. Cal. 1966). 
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crime * is not in point, A recent illustrative 
case is State v. Sukovaty, 135 N.W. 2d 467 
(Sup. Ct. Neb. 1965), involving a disorderly 
conduct conviction based upon public curs- 
ing disturbing the peace. The trial court in- 
structed the jury on the elements of the 
offense; no reference at all was made to in- 
tent. The Nebraska Supreme Court affirmed 
the conviction, explaining: 

“The ordinance does not provide that a 
particular intent shall be an element of the 
offense charged, and the trial court was not 
required to instruct in reference to intent as 
an element of that offense.” 4 

Another pertinent case is Parker v. United 
States, U.S. App. D.C. 359 F. 
2d 1009 (U.S. Ct. App. D.C. 1966) involving an 
assault with a deadly weapon. Although evi- 
dence of defendant's intoxication was intro- 
duced, the trial court gave no instruction on 
the intent required for assault or the legal 
effect of intoxication on this intent. In af- 
firming the conviction, the United States 
Court of Appeals stated: 

“Since the statute does not require that 
the weapon be used with a conscious pur- 
pose to inflict injury, we decline to read this 
requirement into it .. The concern of the 
statute is with assaults that are committed 
with dangerous weapons .. . Since a spe- 
cific intent to inflict serious injury is not 
necessary, drunkenness is no defense. What- 
ever ambiguities there may be in distin- 
guishing between specific and general intent, 
to determine whether drunkenness is a de- 
fense, an offense of this nature is not one 
which requires an intent that is susceptible 
to negation through a showing of voluntary 
intoxication.” 1 

2. Secondly, there is nothing in the D.C. 
Code which compels the conclusion that 
chronic alcoholism is a complete defense 
to disorderly conduct. The effect of Title 24, 
Sec. 501 et seq. of the Code was specifically 
limited to public intoxication by the con- 
curring judges in Easter. The majority“ 
opinion is more circumspect in its discussion 
of the statute, but it too limits itself to the 
public aspect of drunkenness. There is no 
mention of additional conduct." 

The relevant code provisions in the opinion 
of this Court are intended to establish a rea- 
sonable system for coping with the problem 
of chronic alcoholism, defined in 24-502. The 
purpose and effectiveness of this system are 
dubiously advanced by extending the de- 
fense of chronic alcoholism beyond public 
intoxication.“ 


18 For good summary see Traynor, C. J., in 
People v. Conley, 49 Cal. Reporter 815, 411 
P. 2d 911 (Sup. Ct. Cal. 1966). 

% 135 N. W. 2d at 469. 

15 359 F. 2d 1012-3. 

101 am confident that Congress in its 
obvious purpose of seeking means for ac- 
complishing the possible rehabilitation of 
the unfortunate victims of alcoholism had 
no thought whatever of addressing itself to 
some revised standards for determining 
criminal responsibility as to yet other crimes 
than public drunkenness. I wish to note my 
complete understanding that we are not now 
doing so. 351 F. 2d at 61. 

* The only language which could possibly 
be construed to cover disorderly conduct as 
well is the phrase, . . the chronic alco- 
holic floundering in a public place”, 351 F. 
2d at 53. In light of the other careful lan- 
guage of this opinion, the Court does not 
interpret this statement as indicating appli- 
cation beyond public intoxication. 

18 The policy aspects of this problem are 
more legislative than judicial, but certain 
conflicts in recent studies highlight the 
problem at hand. “The Challenge of Crime 
in a Free Society, A Report by the President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice,” February 1967, as- 
serts that, in line with eliminating the crime 
of public intoxication, “The application of 
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8. The rationales of Easter and Driver con- 
tain a common underlying philosophy—a 
man should not be punished for an involun- 
tary act. The chronic alcoholic should not be 
punished for being drunk in public. Easter 
unanimously finds it statutorily illegal. 
Driver holds it unconstitutional because his 
drinking is uncontrollable. Drinking being 
uncontrollable, drunkenness is inevitable. 
Drunkenness is inevitable, public appearance 
naturally follows.“ And we have public 
drunkenness, All of this is legally involun- 
tary. The chronic no matter what he ration- 
ally knows about alcohol must drink. And 
because he is a human being, he must appear 
in public from time to time. But this is as far 
as the involuntariness goes, automatically.” 
There is nothing about being a chronic alco- 
holic which dictates that he must curse the 
general public, that he must himself 
and urinate in public, that he must assault =i 
These are not symptoms so directly and uni- 
versally related to alcoholism as to equate to 
its „status.“ The point is beyond the inevi- 
table step of appearing in public, this Court 
is unwilling to find that a chronic’s other 
actions are per se, as a matter of law, invol- 
untary. There may well be areas in which his 
actions are involuntary. But he will have 
to prove it. 

In this proof, the chronic will have to show 
more than that he was a chronic, and more 
than that he had been drinking. His method 
of defense will vary with the crime alleged, 
but generally it can be said that in order to 
satisfy this Court the chronic must also show 
he was so drunk he did not know what he 
was doing. Only then were his actions truly 
involuntary." To stop short of this point 


disorderly conduct statutes would be suffi- 
cient to protect the public against criminal 
behavior stemming from intoxication.” p. 
235. On the other hand, in the “Report of the 
President's Commission on Crime in the 
District of Columbia”, December 1966, the 
recommendation is made that. for the 
person who is both intoxicated in public and 
disorderly . . . if the offender is a chronic 
alcoholic criminal charges will be 
dropped.“ p. 495. 

% The lack of power of self-control re- 
ferred to cannot be limited to absolution of 
criminality for drinking or being drunk in 
a non-public place.” [Emphasis added]. 361 
F. 2d at 53. 

It should be noted that in Robinson, 
upon which both the Driver Court and the 
Easter “majority” rely, the Supreme Court 
used the following limiting language: The 
statute, therefore, is not one which punishes 
a person for the use of narcotics, for their 
purchase, sale or possession, or for anti-social 
or disorderly behavior resulting from their 
administration . . . Rather we deal with a 
statute which makes the ‘status’ of narcotics 
addiction a criminal offense .. . 370 U.S. at 
666. Thus, the Supreme Court clearly did not 
extend the “status” to narcotic-induced dis- 
orderly conduct. 

2 The arresting officer testified that al- 
though he had observed defendant, intoxi- 
cated, in that area on a number of prior 
occasions and had conversed with defendant 
each time, this was the only occasion on 
which defendant became disorderly. 

* This is not just a test of impairment of 
motor control or inability to refrain from 
further drinking. These almost always occur, 
but they do not constitute the defense. 
What the Court means here is inability to 
stop from doing the offense, the largest fac- 
tor of which, the crux, is awareness. If the 
defendant knew he was cursing in public, 
urinating, fighting with his friend, he at 
least presumptively could refrain from doing 
it and his act was prima facie voluntary. An 
example of involuntariness might arise if 
police observed a man walking down Inter- 
state Highway 95 during rush hour traffic. 
He becomes disorderly during police efforts 
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would be to license chronics for all general 
intent offenses in the city. The Courts would 
be granting immunity for the kind of con- 
duct, already frequently reported, where the 
chronic with liberal obscenity informs the 
police officer, “You can't touch me. I’m a 
chronic.” In short, the drinking of a chronic 
is not self-controlled. It would be grossly 
unjust and perhaps unconstitutional to con- 
fine him to quarters. But once he is in pub- 
lic, further compulsion, further loss of self- 
control, becomes a separate consideration. A 
compulsive drinker is not necessarily a com- 
pulsive curser. 

A final consideration arises in this con- 
nection involving procedure at trial. Drunk- 
enness is classically a defense, to be raised 
and proven by the defense. Title 24-504 is 
not determinative here, as it says, “In any 
criminal case . . in which the evidence in- 
dicates that the defendant is a chronic al- 
coholic . .. the judge may suspend the pro- 
ceedings . . for a hearing. This section 
clearly deals with the procedure for judicial 
determination of chronic alcoholism. It does 
not concern its use as a defense. Further, 
many of the chronics in the District have 
been already so determined, and with daily 
hearings the percentage will increase. Thus, 
with most of the chronics in the future hear- 
ings will already have been held and Section 
504 will not apply. It will be strictly a matter 
of defense—will chronic alcoholism be as- 
serted; what will be its effect? Burden of 
proof should rest on the party asserting this 
defense, not just that he is a chronic but as 
to his state of inebriation at the time of the 
offense. He may validly claim, “I was so 
drunk I didn’t know what I was doing” and 
this may in a given case shift the burden of 
proceeding to the prosecution, to show he 
appeared drunk but aware of what he was 
doing. These are difficult but by no means 
extraordinary matters of fact and proof. 

4. The possibility of chronic alcoholism 
raising the issue of insanity deserves sep- 
arate consideration. 

As a starting point, the basic test of in- 
sanity as a defense in a criminal case was 
laid out in Durham as whether the defend- 
ant’s “. . . unlawful act was the product of 
a mental disease or mental defect.“ This 
test was further considered in McDonald, 
where the Court stated: 

“A mental disease or defect includes any 
abnormal condition of the mind which sub- 
stantially affects mental or emotional proc- 
esses and substantially impairs behavior con- 
trols. . . The question of whether the de- 
fendant has a disease or defect is ultimately 
for the triers of fact. 

Once the defendant has introduced “some 
evidence” of insanity, the government must 
come forward to show sanity and/or that the 
defendant’s act was not the product of his 
insanity. McDonald, Carter v. United States, 


to escort him off the highway, claiming it was 
a public sidewalk. Defendant turns out to 
be a chronic alcoholic, so intoxicated at the 
time of this occurrance he can only recollect 
“coming to” hours later in the cell block. 
Such a defendant might well prove such un- 
awareness and loss of self-control as to con- 
stitute involuntariness. To be as precise as 
possible, there are two basic elements in this 
Court's definition of involuntariness—aware- 
ness and self-control. From these two ele- 
ments, four basic fact patterns derive: an 
intoxicated chronic who is aware of what he 
is doing and capable of stopping himself 
from doing it; one who is unaware and out 
of control; one who is aware but out of con- 
trol; and one who is unaware but in control. 
Of these four combinations, the defendant 
can, if he carries his burden of proof in a 
particular case, be found not guilty on the 
last three. 
233 214 F. 2d at 874-5. 
12 F. 2d at 851. 
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102 U.S. App. D.C. 227, 252 F. 2d 608 (1957) .> 
Thus, there are two distinct aspects of the 
insanity defense: sufficient evidence of men- 
tal disease or defect, and productivity. 


a. Mental disease or defect 


Chronic alcoholism has not yet been found 
to constitute such a disease or defect in the 
District of Columbia. Even the “majority” 
opinion in Easter was very careful to distin- 
guish their holding from this conclusion: 

“In this case, as we have said, the defense 
of chronic alcoholism to a charge of public 
intoxication is not rested upon mental dis- 
ease as relieving of mental responsibility, but 
upon the absence of responsibility incident 
to the nature of this particular sickness as 
set forth by Congress.” * 

Although the distinction between a “men- 
tal disease relieving of responsibility” and an 
“absence of responsibility” incident to & 
sickness is rather elusive, it is at least clear 
that the Court in Easter did not and did not 
want to reach the insanity problem.” 

Malafronte, the New York case, is the only 
one this Court found where chronic alco- 
holism has been held to raise insanity de- 
tense.“ That opinion does not clarify exactly 
what evidence defendant produced to show 
chronic alcoholism and mental disease or de- 
fect. It is the opinion of this Court that the 
amount and type of evidence that defendant 
introduces in this regard is crucial to his 
raising of the insanity defense. Evidence that 
he is a chronic alcoholic, that he has lost 
control of his , will not suffice to 
show mental disease or defect. Further evi- 
dence of mental disease or defect, either in- 
dependent of or resulting from chronic al- 
coholism, might well constitute “some evi- 
dence” of insanity sufficient to raise this de- 
fense. 

A strong parallel can be drawn to the 
cases on narcotics addiction. In Heard v. 
United States, 121 U.S. App. D.C. 37, 348 
F. 2d 43 (1964), petition for rehearing en 
banc denied (1965). involving narcotics 
transactions by an addict, the Court stated 
that the initial question of “some evidence” 
was “a question of law for the court” © and 
held: 

“A mere showing of narcotics addiction, 
without more, does not constitute “some 
evidence” of mental disease or insanity, so as 
to raise the issue of criminal responsibility.” u 

Of course, when the defendant has gone 
further to develop the point of mental dis- 
ease or defect, the insanity question has been 
raised. Horton v. United States, 115 U.S. App. 
D.C. 184, 317 F. 2d 595 (1963); Hansford v. 
United States, — U.S. App. D.C. ——, 365 F. 
2d 920 (1966). 

This same logic is applicable to alcohol 
addiction. Some mentally ill persons are al- 
coholies, and some alcoholics are mentally 
ill, But to equate the two is unnecessarily 
simplistic. Its real danger is that it would 


Throughout the trial, despite the shift- 
ing burdens of going forward, the basic pre- 
sumption of defendant’s sanity remains. 
Davis v. United States, 160 U.S. 469 (1896). 

61 F. 2d at 53, footnote 8. 

* But the problem is inherent; see for 
example the Circuit Note on Faster, in the 
Georgetown Law Journal: “Whether the 
court, once admitting lack of mens rea, can 
contain the defense of chronic alcoholism 
to public intoxication remains to be seen.” 
55 Georgetown Law Journal at 65. 

It should be noted that the offense 
charged in Malafronte was sale of narcotics, 
a specific intent crime. Intoxication has al- 
ways been a potential defense to specific 
intent. 

* For criticism of this decision see Bow- 
man, Narcotic Addiction and Criminal Re- 
sponsibility under Durham, 53 Georgetown 
Law Journal (Summer 1965) 1017-1048. 

% 121 U.S. App. D.C. at 38. 

& Ibid. 
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admit the cumbersome and highly impre- 
cise machinery of insanity determination 
into an area it need not belong. We feel the 
potential abuses of such admission far out- 
weigh the additional requirement that the 
defendant produce more direct evidence of 
mental disease or defect. It should be 
pointed out, analogous to Brown v United 
States, 331 F. 2d 822 (D.C, Ct. App. 1964) 
the defendant should receive the assistance 
of the court in developing the basis of his 
insanity defense. 


b. Productivity 


The second aspect of Durham is produc- 
tivity. 

As elaborated in Carter, the test is quite 
broad “The facts concerning the disease and 
the facts concerning the act are such as to 
justify reasonably the conclusion that ‘But 
for the disease the act would not have been 
committed.“ 

Here, brief comparison should be made to 
the ALI test, applied by the New York Courts 
in Freeman and Malafronte. The ALI test 
stressed whether the defendant can . .. ap- 
preciate the wrongfulness of his conduct or 
to conform his conduct to the requirements 
of the law.“ The difference between the 
ALI and Durham tests has been stated as 
follows: 

“The only real difference between the two 
formulations, then, would seem to be that 
Durham purports to exclude mental condi- 
tions which do not result in substantial in- 
capacity to control behavior and recognizes 
slight degrees of causation, whereas the ALI 
formulation utilizes the element of substan- 
tial incapacity to control behavior on the 
causation question, and merely excludes 
those diseases and defects whose only symp- 
tomatology is repeated antisocial conduct. 
Considering that the question of criminal 
responsibility is usually resolved by the jury, 
it would seem that this is not a difference of 
substance.” * 

In the very area with which we are con- 
cerned, disorderly conduct, the difference has 
considerable substance. We are dealing with 
a non-jury offense of antisocial conduct, In 
an ALI jurisdiction the insanity test would 
be almost indistinguishable from that test 
developed as an extrapolation from Easter 
in Section 3, voluntariness-awareness and 
self-control. In the District, however, the 
court remains faced with a but-for“ pro- 
ductivity determination which is apparently 
less exclusive than voluntariness. 

IV. CONCLUSIONS OF LAW 

The Court concludes that chronic alco- 
holism is not a complete defense to dis- 
orderly conduct. Chronic alcoholism may, 
however, afford two potential lines of de- 


fense—involuntariness under Easter, and 
insanity under Durham-McDonald. 
First, as to involuntariness, if the de- 


fendant can show that he is a chronic alco- 
holic and was intoxicated at the time of the 
offense, he will still have to show that his 
conduct at the time of the offense was in- 
voluntary. The crux here is his degree of 
self-control, awareness. If the chronic, in- 
toxicated defendant appeared to have some 
control over himself, to know what he was 
about, he can be found guilty of disorderly 
conduct. On the other hand, if he was so 
drunk that he had lost control or was not 
aware of his actions, he should be found not 
guilty. 

Secondly, chronic alcoholism may, with ad- 
ditional evidence of mental disease or de- 


For application of this rationale in a 
MeNaughten jurisdiction, see Johnson v. 
State, 187 So. 2d 281 (Ala. Ct. App. 1966). 

3 Narcotics addict held entitled to pretrial 
mental examination. 

% 102 U.S. App. D.C. at 236. 

See footnote 11. 

3% 53 Georgetown Law Journal at 1028. 
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fect, raise an issue of insanity. If such evi- 
dence is introduced, the usual procedures 
under Durham-McDonald should be adopted 
in order to determine defendant’s responsi- 
bility at the time of the act. 

Applying these conclusions to the case at 
hand, the Court finds that although the de- 
fendant Phillips adequately proved that he 
was a chronic alcoholic and that he was in- 
toxicated at the time of the offense, the 
defendant failed to establish either of the 
above-stated defenses. As to involuntariness, 
testimony was conflicting as to “causality”, 
the officer testifying that defendant’s con- 
duct was not the “result” of his alcoholic 
condition, the social worker stating that the 
conduct was a “direct consequence” of his 
chronic alcoholism. Even if the social work- 
er’s version were fully credited, such a 
“causality” conclusion is only helpful, not 
determinative of the crucial issue, was de- 
fendant aware of what he was doing—could 
he have controlled himself? Considering all 
the evidence in this case, the Court finds 
that the defendant had such awareness and 
control. Thus, his actions were not legally in- 
voluntary. As to insanity, the defendant 
failed to introduce any evidence, other than 
chronic alcoholism, of a mental disease or 
defect. 

Accordingly, the Court finds the defendant 
guilty of disorderly conduct.” 


APRIL 26, 1967. 


THE RICH GET RICHER 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Quiz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the Boston 
Herald recently published a series of five 
editorials on the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965. The theme 
was The Rich Get Richer” and there- 
fore the poor get poorer. After a careful 
survey of how title I funds were being 
allocated, the writer could only conclude: 


* A defense not related to the thrust of 
this opinion was raised by counsel after trial. 
In substance it is that since defendant was 
previously adjudicated a chronic alcoholic, 
his arrest for public intoxication was illegal 
and consequently his reaction to the illegal 
arrest, which is the basis for the disorderly 
charge, was justified, Curtis v. United States, 
22 A.2d 840 (D.C. Ct. App. 1966). The Court 
can sidestep this argument by pointing out 
that there was no official court record of such 
prior adjudication, see footnote 2, Further, 
the police officer testified that he did not 
know of defendant's extensive prior arrest 
record or of his possible prior adjudication as 
a chronic alcoholic. But more forwardly, the 
Court is of the opinion that even were de- 
fendant known to be an adjudicated chronic, 
his arrest would not be illegal. See Easter, 
361 F.2d at 360, footnote 1. Apprehension 
of a chronic intoxicated in public is still 
reasonable, though prosecution may not fol- 
low. If alternative methods such as those 
recommended by the Crime Commission re- 
ports are implemented, they will provide a 
welcome alternative. Until such time, society 
and the chronic deserve at least this much 
protection. 
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This allocation procedure does not make 
sense, 


I wholeheartedly agree that the pres- 
ent formula for distribution of Federal 
funds does not make sense; not when 
New Rochelle, N.Y., schools have an aver- 
age per pupil expenditure of $896 and 
receive $321,000 a year from the act, 
while Breathitt County schools in the 
Kentucky Appalachias, with a per pupil 
expenditure of only $285, receive only 
$340,000. 

I am attempting to correct these in- 
equities in my amendment to the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, 
known as the Quie amendment. My 
amendment adopts the State allocation 
formula used for 9 years in the National 
Defense Education Act and other edu- 
cational legislation. It allots funds on 
the basis of the number of school-age 
children and the State personal income 
per school-age child in each State, thus 
accounting equitably for the children to 
be served and the financial ability of 
States to finance education. This would 
replace three separate formulas of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, including the inequitable title I for- 
mula which uses outdated census data 
and bases payments on the actual State 
expenditure per child for education. This 
penalizes the poorer States and widens 
the gulf of expenditure between the poor- 
est and the richest States. Just how wide 
is this gulf is dramatically illustrated in 
the following series of editorials, from 
January 2 through February 10, 1967, in 
the Boston Herald: 

[From the Boston Herald, Jan. 2 1967] 

Tue RICH GET RICHER—I 


Not many Americans understood the his- 
torical significance of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act and especially Title 
I of the Act when it was first proposed. Even 
fewer Americans were aware of the shameful 
educational inequalities which the Act was 
supposed to correct: A child in Breathitt 
County, Kentucky, for example, attends a 
one-room schoolhouse with a pot-belly stove 
and no plumbing, and the average per pupil 
expenditure is $285. A child in New Rochelle, 
New York, on the other hand, attends a 
modern school plant with auditoriums, li- 
braries, and a staff of remedial reading teach- 
ers, psychiatrists, and psychologists. The per 
pupil expenditure is $896. 

One of those who did understand was 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. In his educa- 
tion message to Congress on January 12, 
1965, he spoke in uncompromising terms of 
the part inadequate education plays in the 
vicious cycle of poverty. Because poor par- 
ents cannot afford to support good schools, 
their children receive an inferior education. 
Betause they receive an inferior education, 
they are denied good jobs. And because they 
are denied good jobs, they cannot support 
good schools and their children receive an 
inferior education. And so it goes, round and 
round, generation after generation with pov- 
erty breeding ignorance and ignorance breed- 
ing poverty. 

President Johnson proposed the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act to break 
this cycle. But under his plan, New Rochelle 
was given about as much money—$321,000— 
as was Breathitt County, which receives 
$340,000! Such cases are the rule, not the 
exception, for among the wealthy suburbs 
given Title I money for the poor are Welles- 
ley and Newton, Brookline and Lexington, 
Beverly Hills, Cal. and Scarsdale, N.Y. 
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We cannot believe the President intended 
this. In his message transmitting the Act to 
Congress he said, “The burden on the na- 
tion’s schools is not evenly distributed. Low- 
income families are heavily concentrated in 
particular urban neighborhoods or rural 
areas. Faced with the largest educational 
needs, many of these school districts have 
inadequate financial resources, This imbal- 
ance has been created by the movement of 
high income families from the center of cities 
to the suburbs—and their replacement by 
low-income families from rural areas.” 

Finally, Mr. Johnson p: a cure. 
“This is a national problem,” he said. “Fed- 
eral action is needed to assist the states and 
localities in bringing the full benefits of edu- 
cation to children of low-income families.” 

Federal action marked a tremendous break 
with the past. Americans traditionally have 
accepted elementary and secondary educa- 
tion as a local responsibility, with everyone 
looking after his own. But President Johnson 
made it clear that while this was fine in 
theory, it just didn’t work anymore. Ameri- 
can communities were reorganizing, with 
the affluent congregating in the suburbs and 
the poor becoming increasingly isolated in 
the rural areas and city ghettos. Many local 
governments simply didn’t have the financial 
resources to handle the increased problems. 

So the President asked us to break with 
tradition. The implications of his message 
were clear. Or at least they seemed clear at 
the time. He was asking affluent Americans 
to continue paying for their own modern 
schools, and he was also asking them to help 
provide quality education for the children 
of the ghettos and the desolate rural areas. 

The American people responded. Through 
their representatives in Washington they 
voted $1.34 billion for the first year of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. Of that sum, the major share—$1.07 
billlon—was to be spent under Title I to aid 
poor school districts. 

The money was to be used in a concen- 
trated effort to help the children who need 
help through extra services such as remedial 
reading, speech therapy, counseling, social 
and cultural enrichment, and food programs. 

To find out what effect Title I has had on 
poverty, this newspaper has traveled to 10 
school systems throughout the country, 
studied the Act, interviewed the administra- 
tors of the Act in Washington, and talked 
with teachers and principals who are using 
Title I funds. The answers we have found 
are highly disturbing. 

Although Title I has enjoyed some suc- 
cesses (one of the most notable being in the 
Boston schools) the program as a whole has 
had very little effect on poverty. And when 
one considers the provisions of the Act, this 
is not surprising. p 

While President Johnson talked about tak- 
ing our billion dollars and firing it into the 
hard-core areas of poverty in the ghettos and 
Appalachias where it would do the most 
good, the U.S. Office of Education distributes 
it as if through a shotgun. The dollar bills 
float down in the affluent areas that con- 
tributed the money in the first place. Thus 
we find Wellesley, with a median income of 
$11,478, receiving $12,000 in Title I funds, 
Belmont receiving $32,000; Scarsdale, New 
York, receiving $18,000; Brookline receives 
$89,000; Newton, which has one of the best 
school systems in the country, receiving 
$69,000; and Westchester County—the sixth 
wealthiest county in the country—being al- 
located more than $2.8 million. The best 
schools in the country are getting better, and 
they are doing it on poverty money. 

Because America’s wealthy communities 
are siphoning off so much Title I money, 
there is naturally not enough left for mean- 
ingful programs in the hard-core poverty 
areas. Fall River, Mass., is an economically 
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depressed town which can afford an average 
per pupil expenditure of only $400. In fact, 
it is so economically depressed that it had 
to use much of the $515,069 it received in 
Title I funds to feed children suffering from 
malnutrition. There was not enough money 
left over to hire remedial reading teachers, 
even though one-quarter of Fall River's chil- 
dren are not reading at their own grade level. 

The food, of course, is important. Children 
can’t be expected to learn if they are con- 
stantly hungry. But the hot lunch program 
will have little permanent effect if the chil- 
dren continue to receive an inferior educa- 
tion. When they finish school, they will mere- 
ly rejoin the cycle of poverty. 

We do not believe this is what President 
Johnson had in mind when he first proposed 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. Nor do we believe this is what 
the American taxpayers had in mind when 
they contributed a billion dollars to this 
program. 

The idea was to give our poor children “the 
full benefits of education” and thus break 
the cycle. Ironically, by giving just a little 
bit of money to both the rich and poor 
schools, Title I is not eliminating educa- 
tional inequalities, it is reinforcing them. 
And by reinforcing them, it is making the 
rich richer and the poor poorer. In four sub- 
sequent editorials, we will document exactly 
how this is happening. 

[From the Boston Herald, Jan. 3, 1967] 
THE RICH Ger RicHer—II 

As indicated by President Johnson, the 
original purpose of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965, and especially 
Title I of that Act, was to eliminate the edu- 
cational inequalities existing in America be- 
tween the wealthy suburbs, on the one hand, 
and the urban ghettos and desolate rural 
areas, on the other. Title I is not accom- 
plishing this goal. In fact, as we pointed out 
in Monday's editorial, it is reinforcing the 
inequalities—to such an extent that some 
schools in Newton, where the per pupil ex- 
penditure is $760, and New Rochelle, New 
York, where the expenditure is $896, are re- 
ceiving Title I aid while some schools in Fall 
River, where the per pupil expenditure is 
$400, are not. And all of this is taking place 
at a cost to the American taxpayer of more 
than $1 billion. 

Title I went astray because of a basic 
change in philosophy as the Act made its 
way through the committee rooms of Con- 
gress. When he first proposed the idea in his 
education message to Congress in 1965, Pres- 
ident Johnson strongly implied that the 
wealthy suburban communities would be 
expected to continue to take care of their 
own and at the same time help out the 
urban and rural areas that no longer had 
the financial resources to support good 
schools. In other words, the President 
seemed to be calling for massive injections 
of federal aid into hardcore poverty districts. 
Hopefully, this technique would break tne 
vicious cycle wherein poverty breeds igno- 
rance and ignorance, in turn, breeds more 
poverty. 

But Congress did not interpret the Presi- 
dent’s message in this way, Congress took the 
President’s phrase, “low-income districts,” 
and changed it to “children of low-income 
families.” This change in emphasis from dis- 
tricts to individual children seems innocuous. 
But not when considered in context with the 
amazing eligibility formula Congress estab- 
lished. Congress ruled that any county con- 
taining 100 or more children aged 7 through 
17 from families with an annual income of 
less than $2,000 is eligible to receive Title I 
funds, It further ruled that any local school 
system within that county is also eligible. 
Because almost every community in the 
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United States, no matter how wealthy, still 
has a number of poor families, this meant 
that approximately 25,000 of the 27,000 local 
school districts in this country immediately 
became eligible for Title I poverty funds. In 
effect, Congress substituted a shotgun for a 
rifle and decided to scatter money all over 
the place. 

This change in emphasis is what enabled 
Belmont, Brookline, Lexington, Marblehead, 
Milton, Newton, Wellesley and Winchester to 
receive a total of roughly $300,000 in Title I 
funds this year. The eligibility clause com- 
pletely ignores the fact that the lowest 
median family income in this group is $8,295. 
The eligibility clause completely ignores the 
fact that the small number of poor children 
in these communities were already attend- 
ing some of the best schools in the country. 
The eligibility clause completely ignores the 
fact that Title I funds enabled these com- 
munities to better their already excellent 
schools and thus widen the educational gap 
that Title I was theoretically supposed to 
close. 

And the gap is widening. Hard-core poverty 
areas like Fall River are, to be sure, receiving 
a larger percentage of Title I funds on a 
population basis than wealthy communities 
like Newton and Wellesley, But Title I offi- 
cials who are quick to point this out neglect 
to emphasize the disparity that exists among 
these communities in the all-important area 
of average per pupil expenditure. 

Wellesley spends $700 per pupil, Newton 
spends $760 and Brookline spends $778, ex- 
clusive of federal aid, building construction 
and debt service. Fall River, which seems to 
be in the clutches of a permanent depres- 
sion, can afford to spend only $400 per child. 
The $515,000 Fall River received in Title I 
funds seems to be a great deal of money and 
it is. But in terms of the enormous educa- 
tional problems that exist in Fall River, it is 
of relatively little value. Because even with 
Title I funds Fall River is still spending only 
$439 per pupil and that is not enough to 
break the cycle of poverty. 

It is certainly not enough for a young, 
bushy-haired boy in Fall River named Danny. 
Danny is poor. He is suffering from malnutri- 
tion. Thanks to Title I funds, he is now get- 
ting one good meal a day. Unfortunately, lack 
of food is not Danny’s only nrobiem. He also 
has trouble reading. 

Although Danny is in the sixth grade, he 
reads at a third grade achievement level and 
the only help he receives is several hours a 
week with a “reading coach” in a class with 
18 other children. The “coach” has no de- 
gree and no training in remedial reading. 
She is impatient when Danny falters as he 
recites. and apparently she does not notice 
that Danny holds his book a few inches from 
his face, indicating both a need for glasses 
and better lighting in the antiquated class- 
room, 

Fall River would like to do more for Danny. 
The school would at least like to hire trained 
remedial reading teachers. But as the admin- 
istrator of Title I funds in Fall River said, 
“How can we spend money on academics 
when these kids don’t have enough to eat?” 
So Newton and Brookline continue to im- 
prove while Fall River, already far behind, 
struggles against overwhelming odds to avoid 
falling further behind. 

It is interesting to speculate what Fall 
River could do with the millions of dollars 
now being allocated in Newton, Wellesley, 
and the thousands of communities like them 
across the country. But it will always be spec- 
ulation unless Congress changes the dis- 
tribution clause that governs Title I. That 
clause, and the restrictions within it that 
actually discriminate against poor school 
systems in rural states, will be closely ex- 
amined in Wednesday’s editorial. 
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Title I. Allocations and payments in 
Massachusetts, Jan. 3, 1967 


Pay- Median 
Alloca- | ment! | income? 
tion | (1966-67)| (1960 
census) 
Arlington 872. 448 $72,448 $7, 538 
Belmont 37, 888 32, 191 8,372 
Beverly 101,376 0 6, 708 
oston 3,619,840 3, 228, 673 5,747 
Brookline. — 90, 3 89, 8, 380 
Cambridge 370, 210, 461 5,923 
Chelsea 178, 432 68, 5, 298 
Chicopee 131, 328 71, 189 6,170 
Everett 100, 608 1.326 5, 983 
Fall River. 515,072 | 515, 069 970 
Fitchburg. , 288 405 5, 833 
Framingham 98, 440 54, 812 7, 495 
el 78, 080 75, 5, 579 
Holyoke... ..- 135, 168 42,419 5, 755 
ton 45,824 | 321,386 9, 043 
Lowell. 350, 720 , 720 5, 679 
— 481,024 „304 6, 021 
arblehead 662 511 8, 295 
Marlboro. 36,352 20, 136 6, 127 
ton 20, 736 17. 760 8, 685 
— „392 11.742 7, 550 
New Bedford 651, 520 „380 5,019 
Newton 147, 200 69, 478 9,008 
8 n 71.424 60, 670 5, 856 
Quincy.. , 856 „835 6, 785 
Randolph E 19,712 „000 6, 883 
Revere. 123,126 | 117.253 5,917 
Somerville 343, 040 „ 386 6, 024 
Southbridge. 40, 900 33, 100 5, 917 
or Sa ae — 1, 072,128 840, 106 5, 994 
altham 89, 344 13, 601 6, 804 
Webster 35, 840 0 5, 792 
Wellesley. 36, 608 12, 916 11,478 
Weymout 111,872 96, 410 7, 003 
Winchester. „ 5 23, 552 9, 572 
Woburn _- 51,456 8, 663 6, 650 
Worcester 828, 928 | 808, 893 5, 804 


1 Some school systems did not apply —. their alloca- 


tions, and others used only portions 
2 One-half the families in a town have incomes lower 
than the median and one-half have incomes higher than 
the median. 
5 Payment indicated was used during 1965-66 school 
8 for 1966-67 has not yet been approved. 
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New Rochelle is a New York City suburb 
where it is not uncommon to live in a man- 
sion. Breathitt County is a Kentucky Ap- 
palachian community where it is all too com- 
mon to live in a shack, But the two com- 
munities do have one thing in common. 
They both received slightly more than $300,- 
000 last year in Title I funds from the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1966. 

Even before Title I went into effect, New 
Rochelle had one of the most advanced 
school systems in the country. It had a staff 
of remedial reading teachers, social workers, 
psychologists, psychiatrists. It had special 
programs for the gifted and special programs 
for the not-so-gifted, To run these programs, 
New Rochelle recruited the finest teachers in 
the country with maximum salaries of $11,- 
750 for an M.A. and $12,800 with a Ph.D. 

Before Title I went into effect, Breathitt 
County had 16 schools, most of them unap- 
proachable except by foot. Inside one of 
these schools, a one-room wooden building 
called the Stray Branch School, a woman 
teacher instructed 16 children in grades one 
through six. Breathitt County had no remed- 
ial reading teachers, no social workers, no 
psychologists, and no psychiatrists to help 
this teacher and her schools had no special 
programs for anyone. In fact, Stray Branch 
had no bathroom, no history course, and 
precious few books. After teaching for 40 
years, this highly dedicated teacher received 
a maximum of $5,500. 

Why the gap between the two school sys- 
tems? Simple enough. Money, A small per- 
centage of New Rochelle’s citizens are on 
welfare but most of them earn high salaries 
as scientists, engineers, lawyers, doctors, and 
corporate executives. Their median family 
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income is $8,600 per year and because they 
want the best schools for their children, they 
spent $896 per pupil in 1966 (exclusive of 
building construction and debt service), 
which is just about $400 above the national 
average. 

Breathitt County doesn’t have a small per- 
centage of poor persons in its community. 
Practically everyone is poor and since the 
coal mines have closed, 77 per cent of the 
people are on welfare. Their median family 
income is $1,324, and much of the $285 they 
spend to educate a child is already supplied 
by the federal government, but it is still 
about $215 below the national average. 

This sort of situation is what led to en- 
actment of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, and especially Title 
I of that Act. But instead of starting Breath- 
itt County up the ladder toward the level 
of New Rochelle, Title I distributed about as 
much money to New Rochelle ($321,000) as 
it did to Breathitt County ($340,000). The 
slight edge Breathitt County enjoys over New 
Rochelle disappears under close examination. 
The way in which the two districts spent 
the money tells the story. 

Since New Rochelle had almost everything 
@ modern school system could want before 
it received Title I funds, the school admin- 
istrators—well-trained in the art of spend- 
ing money—developed “communications 
skills” classes to supplement the normal ele- 
mentary school program. In the Daniel Web- 
ster School, one of the New Rochelle schools 
receiving Title I aid, all students in the 
school (rich and poor) watch rented movie 
strips, paint image pictures on slides illumi- 
nated by overhead projectors, and then de- 
scribe their pictures into tape recorders and 
hear themselves talk, In another school, chil- 
dren learn to take pictures with a Polaroid 
purchased with Title I money. And so all of 
the money went toward improving the aca- 
demic standards of this already first-rate 
school system. 

Breathitt County officials wanted to im- 
prove their curriculum, too. And out of their 
$340,000, they did manage to hire their 
first nutritionist, their first art teacher, 
their first drama instructor, and their first 
social worker. But the Breathitt County ad- 
ministrators knew where most of the mon- 
ey had to go, They knew that the main diet 
of most children in the county was potatoes 
and beans, They knew that 80 per cent of 
the children had trouble paying attention in 
school because they were suffering from in- 
testinal parasites. They spent their money 
wisely. They spent it for food. 

Trying to decide which school system has 
been helped more by Title I is not easy. 
But one thing is clear. All of New Rochelle’s 
money went into the improvement of its cur- 
riculum, Very little of Breathitt County's 
did. Therefore it is probably safe to assume 
that in academic terms, the gap between New 
Rochelle and Breathitt County is wider than 
ever before. In terms of the original pur- 
pose of the Act—which was to give the 
children of Breathitt County “the full bene- 
fits of education” so that they could break 
the poverty cycle—well, that is simply out 
of the question. 

What in the Title I law accounts for such 
a poor distribution of funds? In yesterday's 
editorial, we explained how the Title I eligi- 
bility clause scatters the money all over the 
place, thus discriminating against poor dis- 
tricts in favor of the wealthy suburbs in any 
given state. But on a broader scale, there 
is another clause that discriminates even 
more in terms of state against state. 

To determine how much money it will 
be allocated under Title I, every school dis- 
trict in the country first figures out as best 
it can how many poor children it has. But 
then it multiplies this times one- 
half the average per pupil expenditure in 
that particular state. This sounds reasonable 
enough but when you stop to consider the 
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great financial gulf that separates the rural 
states from the industrial states it is not 
very fair at all. 

Kentucky’s average per pupil expenditure 
is only $320. New York’s in contrast, is $786. 
Although Breathitt County has nearly three 
times as many poor children as New Rochelle, 
its Title I allocation in 1966 exceeded New 
Rochelle’s by only $19,000 because Ken- 
tucky’s average per pupil expenditure is so 
low compared to New Lork's. 

And ironically, another clause in the Title 
I law prevented Breathitt County from us- 
ing $100,000 of its meager allocation, This 
clause says, “The amount of a maximum 
basic grant may not exceed 30 per cent of 
the amount budgeted by the local educa- 
tional agency for current expenditures.” Be- 
cause Breathitt County couldn't afford to 
spend much money on its schools in the first 
place, its original $440,000 Title I allocation 
exceeded 30 per cent of its budget. Congress, 
to its credit, has raised this restriction to 
50 per cent for next year. But desperately 
poor Breathitt County has already watched 
$100,000 go off to wealthier school districts 
with bigger budgets and it might still lose 
money under the new formula, 

A third restrictive clause in the Title I dis- 
tribution formula requires that the money be 
used only in schools with a proportion of 
children on Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children greater than the average propor- 
tion for the entire town. In other words, 
the money goes to the poorest schools in 
the town. Once again, this sounds reasonable 
but it ignores the fact that a poor school in 
one town may be a wealthy school in another 
town. Coming back to Massachusetts to il- 
lustrate this point, we find that in Newton, 
the two schools receiving Title I money have 
only a six per cent AFDC enrollment. Yet 
three schools in impoverished New Bedford 
with a 10 per cent AFDC enrollment are 
denied Title I funds. 

There are more questionable clauses in the 
law but we think the main point is clear. 
Title I is not achieving its original goal, In- 
stead of giving massive injection of Federal 
money into hard-core poverty districts, Con- 
gress decided to scatter the taxpayers’ bil- 
lion dollars over a wide area. In the one-room 
schoolhouse of Breathitt County and the 
drafty classrooms of Fall River, Title I money 
is used for food, In the wealthy suburbs, Title 
I funds are used for the latest model pro- 
jectors, tape recorders, and even $48 of pen- 
cils (Belmont), a $200 typewriter (Lexing- 
ton), and $500 of a custodian’s salary (New- 
ton). 

As a result of this scattering of funds, the 
hardcore poverty districts do not have enough 
money to give their children the full bene- 
fits of education” which President Johnson 
proposed. They receive only piecemeal bene- 
fits, while the educational inequalities which 
Title I was supposed to correct are reinforced 
and the poverty cycle is unbroken, 

This is a terrible waste, because where 
Title I money has been concentrated to do 
the most good, it has shown what can be 
done to help the children who most need it, 
the subject of tomorrow's editorial. 


TITLE I FUNDS SPENT FOR FOOD: APPALACHIAN 
SCHOOLS FIGHT HUNGER, FILTH, FUTILITY 
(By Ronald Kessler) 

BreatHirr County, Ky.—Dusk was setting 
on this Appalachian community as the visitor 
drove into the county seat of Jackson and 
stopped at the best hotel, the Jefferson. 

A swarthy man pulled out the key to the 
most expensive suite in the hotel, a $6 room 
with no telephone, and, after contracting a 
stiff neck from the drafty accommodation the 
visitor set out the next morning to see some 
schools and homes in this typical Appalachian 
county. 

The nearest elementary school, the Stray 
Branch, was approachable only over a steep 
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mountain road which proved to be too muddy 
to be climbed by car. A school department 
truck finally succeeded in climbing the 
mountain, and it stopped beside an un- 
painted wooden structure suspended over the 
ground on cinder blocks. 

An outhouse stood at the rear of the school, 
since only three of Breathitt's 16 schools have 
indoor plumbing. Inside, one instructor was 
teaching 16 children from grades one through 
six. The two 60-watt bulbs in the ceiling 
provided only dim illumination, and the 
children had to bend over their papers to 
see. A pot-belly stove stood in the center of 
the room. There were few books in sight. 
On the wall was a color picture of President 
Johnson, 

The teacher, Mrs. Dertha Watts, asked if 
the visitor would speak to the class: “They 
never see anyone from the outside; just a 
few words from you would mean so much,“ 
she said. 

How many of you have ever heard of 
Boston? the students were asked. No one 
raised his hand. 

How many have been outside Breathitt 
County? Four children raised their hands. 

Would you like to hear about airplanes or 
Washington or how newspapers are made? 
They all shook their heads up and down. 

Many of the children had blank expressions 
on their faces, and others bore obvious signs 
of malnutrition. In the back room, a pretty 
16-year-old girl Drusie Ann Kinniard, was 
preparing a lunch of beef stew provided by 
the government, 

She had been in her second year of high 
school, learning history for the first time, 
when her father said he didn’t want her going 
to school any more. She never knew why. So 
Drusie was working mornings at the Stray 
Branch School, preparing meals for children 
who only had beans and potatoes at home. 

But food is not the only problem at school. 
Seven-year-old Stephen Cockerhn, a blond- 
haired boy with a hopeless expression on his 
face, came to school the week before wear- 
ing old women’s shoes, A school official final- 
ly succeeded in getting him some old men’s 
boots from the precious supply of old clothes 
donated by people in apartment houses in 
New York. 

Stephen walks a mile every day to school 
in the old boots, but some Breathitt County 
children are transported 45 miles by bus 
every day, and other Breathitt children can 
not go to school because they are retarded or 
handicapped and there are no facilities for 
them at school. The incidence of mental re- 
tardation is high in Breathitt County, since 
the county’s 15,000 people—only 10 of them 
Negro—have been inbreeding for genera- 
tions, and incest is not uncommon, which is 
true of many rural areas. 

But Stephen Cockerhn is a normal boy 
with a typical home environment for the 
Appalachias. He lives in a splintery shack in 
the middle of the mud with his five brothers 
and sisters and his mother, Mrs, Delvena 
Cockerhn. Her husband had gone to Michi- 
gan a month before to try to find a job, a 
common occurrence in Breathitt since 77 
per cent of the people are on welfare. 

Ever since the coal mining companies 
closed up before the Depression “the main 
occupation here is sitting around and breath- 
ing the fresh air,” according to School Supt. 
Mrs. Marie R. Turner. And since 95 per cent 
of the land is mountainous (even the ceme- 
teries are hatcheted out of the hills), farm- 
ing cannot support the needs of the popula- 
tion. 

Inside the Cockerhn shack, a pot-belly 
stove was burning soft coal, blackening the 
faces of the children, But there was no way 
for them to take a bath or shower and no 
outhouse. The windows were made of dirty 
rags, and the shack smelled of urine. 

Mrs. Cockerhn had not paid her rent of 
$10 a month since the summer, and she 
stopped paying her $12-a-month electric bill 
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a year ago. The refrigerator is now used only 
to store food, but there is not much need 
for refrigeration since the children have 
potatoes and dried beans for breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner, and only once every two 
weeks are they lucky enough to have “hog’s 
meat.” However, often the family goes for 
two to three days without any food and the 
baby sleeping in filth in a corner of the 
shack is then deprived even of milk. 

Like 80 per cent of the Breathitt County 
children, Stephen Cockerhn has worms and 
other intestinal parasites. One of his brothers 
has tuberculosis, a disease with a 50 per 
eent higher incidence in the Appalachias 
than throughout the country. 

Stephen never has heard of toothpaste, 
and when he gets a toothache, he suffers un- 
til the nerve dies and the tooth falls out, 
since he has no way of getting to a dentist, 
and even if he did, his mother has no money. 
Like most children in Breathitt County, 
Stephen already has lost many of his teeth. 

‘Stephen has never been to Jackson, the 
county seat of 2,000 persons. But even if he 
had, he could not have known what a movie 
is, since Jackson has no movie theater, and 
one of the few forms of entertainment open 
to Breathitt residents is going on wild sprees 
in the hills with homemade gin. 

The school superintendent says, We need 
remedial reading teachers terrible bad.” But 
much of the $340,000 allocated to the 
Breathitt schools last year from Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
went to feed youngsters. There was little left 
over for remedial reading. 

Despite Title I’s intention, as stated by 
President Johnson, to balance educational 
inequalities, New Rochelle, N.Y., was also 
given more than $300,000 from Title I. The 
money was used to buy tape recorders, slide 
projectors, and Polaroid cameras, since the 
schools already had remedial reading teach- 
ers, psychiatrists, social workers, and psy- 

` chologists. 

But Mrs. Cockerhn and many of the 15.3 
million people who live as she does in the 
Appalachias have never heard of Title I or 
New Rochelle or even New York City. 

But she had heard of President Johnson. 
“I was hearing him on a radio once,” she said 
through missing teeth. 

“He talked about having war. They already 
killed seven people and they’re going to kill 
some more. He said the people across the 
water need help.” 

[From the Boston Herald, Jan. 5, 1967] 

Tue RICH Get RIcHER—IV 


The Boston schools are not noted for their 
excellence. They have been strongly criticized, 
both in this column and elsewhere, and most 
of that criticism is deserved. 

But in a major program funded by Title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, the Boston schools have created 
some of the most original and exciting proj- 
ects we have seen in visits to Title I programs 
in 10 school systems throughout the country. 
The Boston program is a good example of 
what Title I funds can do to help children 
from hard-core poverty areas. It shows what 
Title I can do when the money is not scat- 
tered around, but is applied in a concen- 
trated effort to bring the full benefits of 
education to children and thereby give them 
the opportunity to break the poverty cycle. 

The program is called the sub-system, a 
nearly autonomous experimental unit con- 
sisting of four school divisions from pre- 
primary to high school levels within the 
larger school system. The elementary level 
is conducted in the Boardman School in 
Roxbury, a school with a nearly 100 per cent 
Negro enrollment. Visitors to the Boardman 
School can feel the excitement and enthusi- 
asm in the air. 

In one un-graded class with fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grade youngsters, a hose-thin boy 
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peering into a microscope suddenly screamed, 
“I got it! I got it!” 

The class had taken a field trip and col- 
lected samples of water from ponds, puddles 
and water faucets in a program developed by 
Educational Services, Inc., of Cambridge. 
Each child had been given a 100-power 
microscope built by Bausch & Lomb. The 
pupils were left alone to figure out for them- 
selves how to use them. 

Now the classmates of the boy who had 
finally succeeded in focusing his microscope 
crowded around him. Some of them looked 
through the eye-piece and saw what he had 
seen: one-celled protozoa, tiny water 
beatles flitting through the water, baby 
snails, and algae. The children rushed back 
to their microscopes, one by one learned 
to focus them, and then started asking ques- 
tions: “Are these things alive?” “Is it good 
to drink this water?” “How come they can 
move?” “What are these things called?” 

The teacher did not answer them. Instead, 
he suggested how the answers could be ob- 
tained by consulting reference books, and 
several of the children became so interested 
in the phenomena they had found that they 
went to the public library to find out more 
about them. 

We believe the children learn best by dis- 
covery,” said School Director Bernard H. 
Shulman as he described several dozen simi- 
lar programs instituted by sub-system direc- 
tor Evans Clinchy. Children in the first grade 
are taught about banking, the stock market, 
and writing checks even before they can 
read. They discover relationships between 
numbers with colored blocks and rods. Chil- 
dren in the upper grades experiment with 
batteries and light bulbs, ice cubes, seeds, 
pendulums, balances, and butterflies—all 
Educational Services, Inc. courses. Fifth and 
sixth grade children learn about animals 
from live guinea pigs, rabbits, and gerbils 
(similar to hamsters) kept caged in the class- 
rooms. Children in kindergarten and classes 
for slow learners discover musical concepts 
by taking off their shoes and socks and re- 
sponding to music through their bodies in a 
curythmics course. 

Afternoon activity programs offer a pot- 
pourri of cultural enrichment projects in- 
cluding creative writing, ceramics, field trips 
to supermarkets and swimming. Parents are 
kept informed of the latest developments in 
school through newsletters and monthly 
meetings with teachers. 

Teachers’ horizons are constantly broad- 
ened with lectures at the school by psychia- 
trists, educational consultants, and pro- 
fessors. 

Even more important, the funds from Title 
I have provided teachers the flexibility to in- 
novate, to develop the proper attitudes to- 
ward culturally deprived children, and to dis- 
card the rigid thinking too often prevalent 
in the rest of the Boston schools. Children in 
many Boston schools must sit with their 
hands folded during most of the day, and 
they are not permitted to talk during cafe- 
teria periods. 

In contrast, a fifth grade class at the 
Boardman School recently brought in popu- 
lar records from home and when they wanted 
to dance (and even twist) to release some of 
their energy, nobody objected. 

This, then, is education in the sub-system, 
paid for by Title I funds. We believe it is 
what President Johnson meant when he 
originally proposed to bring “the full benefits 
of education” to children in poor school 
districts. It is not just receiving a solid aca- 
demic background, although that is a great 
part of it. It involves the child’s social and 
cultural life and his family as well. The child 
develops imagination, he develops enthusi- 
asm, and if he can get enough of all of this, 
he will have a good chance to break the pov- 
erty cycle. 

There is, of course, a catch to the Boston 
sub-system. Only 700 children are enjoying 
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its benefits and Boston has 23,000 children 
who need this kind of help. Even if all of 
Boston’s $3.5 million Title I grant were de- 
voted to sub-systems or similar comprehen- 
sive programs, the city could accommodate 
only 4,500 of the 23,000 children. 

Boston’s Office of Program Development, 
which directs the sub-system, would like to 
expand the program into other schools, but 
it needs more money. Like many large Amer- 
ican cities, Boston has almost taxed itself 
out of existence in recent years but it can 
still spend only $530 per pupil, exclusive of 
Title I funds, compared to $760 in Newton 
and $1,239 in Scarsdale, N.Y. The city cannot 
be expected to do much more. The Federal 
government will have to help. 

But under the Title I distribution formula 
enacted into law by Congress, that cannot 
happen. Under the formula, in fact, Newton 
receives $96,000, Scarsdale receives $18,000, 
and Westchester County—the sixth wealthi- 
est county in the country—is allocated $2.8 
million, nearly as much as the city of Boston. 


From the Boston Herald, Jan. 6, 1967] 
Tue RICH Ger RICHER—V 


The American people and their represen- 
tatives in Congress must ask themselves just 
what they want to do with the billion dollars 
in Title I funds now being scattered all over 
the country. For Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is not 
moying towards its original goal as defined 
by President Johnson. 

Title I is not bringing “the full benefits 
of education” to children in the depressed 
urban ghettos and rural areas so that they 
can break the poverty cycle. Instead, our in- 
vestigation has disclosed that Title I: 

Discriminates against poor school systems 
by allocating more money to states with the 
highest average per pupil expenditure. School 
systems in New York state receive three times 
as much money as school systems in Missis- 
sippi for the same number of poor children 
because New York’s average per pupil ex- 
penditure is $786 as compared to Mississippi's 
$259. 

Penalizes the most impoverished school 
systems by restricting grants to no more than 
50 per cent (previously 30 per cent) of a 
school system’s budget. The schools of 
Breathitt County, Ky., where 77 per cent of 
the people are on welfare, were last year 
denied more than $100,000 because of this 
clause, and this year they will still be denied 
part of their allocation. 

Allocates money to wealthy schools with 
low proportions of poor children while poor 
schools with higher percentages of poor chil- 
dren are denied money. Two schools in Wel- 
lesley with two per cent of the students on 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children are 
receiving Title I funds, while three schools 
in New Bedford with 10 per cent on AFDC are 
not entitled to receive Title I funds. 

Fails to accomplish its goal of providing 
equal educational opportunities by ignoring 
the main cause of educational inequalities: 
the vast differences in per pupil expenditures 
among America’s school systems. A poor child 
attending the Fall River schools, where the 
per pupil expenditure is $400, or Breathitt 
County schools, where the expenditure is 
$285, will receive an inferior education; while 
the same poor child attending the Newton 
schools (expenditure $760), or New Rochelle 
schools ($896), will get the best education 
this country can offer. 

This does not imply that Title I has been 
a waste of time. In its one year of existence 
it has provided valuable intelligence with 
which to make future plans. For one thing, 
Title I has proved that the warning cry, 
“Federal control of education!” is the reddest 
of red herrings. There are almost as many 
different programs being developed with 
Title I funds as there are school districts 
using the funds and Title I is, in a sense, 
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the largest laboratory in the world. Wellesley, 
for example, is experimenting with the use 
of printing and new approaches to 
teaching while Newton seems to be getting 
results with its program of special reading 
and speech therapy training on an individual 
basis. These programs are good and should 
be continued. The question is, by whom? 

We believe that Wellesley, with its median 
family income of $11,428, and Newton, with 
its median family income of $9,080, should 
not receive poverty funds. We would also like 
to believe that the citizens of Wellesley, 
Newton and the thousands of suburbs like 
them do not really want to receive poverty 
funds. And finally, we would like to believe 
that these affluent communities will want to 
continue their worthwhile Title I programs 
using their own financial resources. Only in 
this way will hard-pressed communities like 
Fall River and Breathitt County get the 
money needed to raise their average per pupil 
expenditure to the productive level of the 
suburbs. 

We realize that the concept of wealthy 
communities reaching into their pockets to 
help the schools of poor communities is a 
radical break with American tradition. But 
the structural change of American commu- 
nity life during recent years has also been 
radical. The wealthy are congregating more 
and more in the suburbs. The poor are be- 
coming increasingly isolated in the ghettos 
and rural areas. The old concept of each 
community looking out for the education of 
its children is a fine thing—if the community 
is wealthy. 

In less fortunate communities, we find 
children whose families cannot pay for good 
schools, whose schools cannot give them a 
good education, whose education cannot get 
them good jobs so that they can pay for 
better schools. That, of course, is the poverty 
cycle and that is what must be broken. 

The hard-pressed school districts need an 
all-out, comprehensive program to break the 
cycle. Boston’s sub-system has shown what 
can be done. But this type of comprehensive 
program will not be possible for most poor 
districts under the present law which scat- 
ters Title I money to nearly all school dis- 
tricts in the country. 

If Title I is to distribute money to those 
who really need it, the distribution formula 
should give primary consideration to the per 
pupil expenditure of each school system on 
a district, not a state-wide, basis. The sys- 
tems with the lowest expenditures should 
get the most aid. The systems with the high- 
est expenditures should get none. 

Equalization of per pupil expenditures— 
or a start in that direction—would benefit 
the great majority of America’s poor chil- 
dren now living in depressed areas and at 
the same time cut off aid to children in 
wealthy suburbs where the school systems 
are already providing each child with a supe- 
rior education. 

As in the present Act, any school system 
which reduces its budget would be denied 
Title I money. And perhaps other provisions 
could determine whether a school system’s 
present per pupil expenditure bears a rea- 
sonable relationship to the median income 
or tax base of the town. But we believe this 
is a minor consideration since most com- 
munities are already spending as much as 
they can afford for education. 

Figuring out the deaths of the new dis- 
tribution formula will naturally be the job 
of Congress, and the Senate and House have 
the talent to do the job. The important thing 
is that they act this year. Because with so 
much money going to Vietnam, we must use 
what domestic money is available to the 
greatest possible effect. 

We do not underestimate the difficulties 
involved. Changing Title I so that it benefits 
those who need it most will be a politically 
unpopular move for many Congressmen. It 
will mean taking money that is now going 
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to their own districts and transferring it to 
others. But we believe Congress will act. 

We believe Congress wants to help a little 
boy named Danny who is three years behind 
in reading because the Fall River schools 
cannot afford remedial reading teachers. 

We believe Congress wants to help a seven- 
year-old boy named Stephen in Breathitt 
County who now gets enough food to con- 
centrate on his reading, but doesn’t have 
the books to read. 

We believe Congress agrees with what 
President Lyndon B. Johnson said in his 
State of the Union Message of 1965: “Every 
child must have the best education our na- 
tion can provide.” 

We believe Congress will no longer toler- 
ate spending one billion dollars a year for 
an act which reinforces the educational in- 
equalities which it was supposed to correct 
and makes the rich richer at the expense of 
the poor. 


(Nore—Comments on the Herald’s edito- 
rial series, The Rich Get Richer,” were pre- 
pared by the U.S. Office of Education at the 
request of Sen. Wayne Morse, chairman of 
the Senate education subcommittee, who 
entered both the editorials and the reply in 
the Congressional Record of Jan. 25.) 


The Boston Herald series, The Rich Get 
Richer,” raises.a number of issues concern- 
ing the intent and implementation of Title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965. The central points made 
are that the current formula for the dis- 
tribution of funds makes little sttempt to 
equalize expenditures among the States and 
that within States it distributes funds to 
school districts regardless of their fiscal ca- 
pacity to support quality public education 
for educationally deprived children. The dis- 
cussion of these issues in these articles re- 
veals confusion about both the intent of the 
program and its operation and ignores 
changes made in the law in 1966 which were 
designed to alleviate many of the problems 
raised in the articles. 


DISTRIBUTION WITHIN STATES 


Title I is based on the premise that the 
children of poverty, wherever they may live, 
need an enriched educational program if they 
are to overcome the learning handicaps they 
bring to school with them. Funds are there- 
fore to be concentrated in school attendance 
areas having high concentrations of such 
children, regardless of the fiscal capacity of 
the district or county as a whole, The law 
thus distinguishes between poor districts or 
counties and poor children; it allocates funds 
on the basis of the numbers of poor children 
and assures that these funds will be con- 
centrated in those schools which these chil- 
dren attend. 

The procedures for allocating funds within 
a State are complicated and undoubtedly re- 
sulted in some inequities during the first 
hectic year of operation (1966). The 1966 
county allocation, made by the Commissioner 
of Education, was based on the numbers of 
children, ages 5-17, from families earning 
less than $2000 per year, according to the 
1960 census, plus the numbers of such chil- 
dren from families receiving income from 
AFDC payments in excess of $2000 per year, 
according to 1962 data. Because of this time 
lag, each county’s allocation could not re- 
flect a current head count of disadvantaged 
children. When it came time for the State 
educational agency to allocate funds to each 
local district within the county, it ran into 
the same data time-lag problem, although 
it had some flexibility to use other poverty 
indices where they were more accurate. 

A section in the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Amendments of 1966 helps cor- 
rect this situation by requiring the use of the 
most recent available data in the Title I for- 
mula beginning this year. States are also 
being encouraged to use the most up-to- 
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date data whenever possible for making sub- 
county allocations. This data provides the 
most up-to-date information that is cur- 
rently available for distributing funds to 
the disadvantaged areas of our major cities, 
and will provide a more equitable distribu- 
tion within these cities. Another amendment 
gives States greater flexibility in defining 
eligible “local educational agencies” so that 
they can more equitably distribute available 
funds in accordance with local peculiarities 
within their State. 

It should also be noted that Title I does 
have some equalizing effect within States. 
There is wide variation in per-pupil expendi- 
tures in various districts within each State. 
By using a uniform per-pupil expenditure 
figure in each State, however, Title I provides 
a greater amount per disadvantaged child 
to local educational agencies with a low per- 
pupil expenditure than it does to districts 
above the State average. 

In summary, Title I is not intended to 
compensate school districts for the inade- 
quacy of their resources to meet general edu- 
cational needs. Rather, its goal is to sup- 
plement their resources so that they are able 
to provide extra educational and related 
services to the children who need them most. 


DISTRIBUTION AMONG STATES 


The critical variable for determining how 
Title I resources will be allocated among 
States is the State average per-pupil expen- 
diture. There is no doubt that the original 
Title I formula—which used one-half the 
State average per-pupil expenditure times 
the number of children defined at poverty 
level—provided a proportionally greater 
amount to those States which already had a 
higher rate of expenditure. The Congress, 
recognizing this inequity, amended Title I 
last year so that, beginning on July 1, 1967, 
one-half the State average per-pupil expend- 
iture, or one-half the National average per- 
pupil expenditure (whichever is greater) 
will be used in computing each State’s allo- 
cation. In addition, the low-income factor 
(currently $2000) will be increased to $3000, 
which will channel more resources into areas 
with large numbers of poor children not now 
counted under the formula. 

In addition, if we do look at per capita in- 
come variations among States, we find that 
the proportion of Title I funds to State and 
local resources going into States with the 
lowest per capita income is more than twice 
as great as the amount going into the States 
with the highest incomes. The States of West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina all have 
per capita incomes below $2,000 per year and 
the percentage of Title I funds for these 
States to their expenditures for education is 
over 9%. On the other hand, wealthy States 
such as New York, Illinois, California and 
New Jersey with per capita incomes over 
$3,000 per year received amounts of money 
that were under 4% of their expenditures for 
education. 

Finally, a recent article in Educational Ad- 
ministration Quarterly commented on this 
very issue. The author’s conclusions are 
worth quoting: 

“We have attempted to show that Title I 
of the 1965 Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act does indeed succeed in channel- 
ing federal government funds to the low- 
income regions of the country to a very sub- 
stantial degree. Viewed in isolation, it is a 
highly progressive program with respect to 
its tendency of yielding more than propor- 
tional amounts to low-income areas and 
less than proportional amounts to high-in- 
come areas, thus tending to lessen regional 
income differentials. 

“Furthermore, when this new program of 
educational grants is compared to some of 
the older activities of the federal govern- 
ment, it appears to be more oriented to 
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directing funds to low-income regions, even 
more effectively than pure income transfer 
payments such as public assistance. In addi- 
tion, the first year’s allocation of education 
funds shows up as more “progressive” than 
the initial projects under the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

“If the 1965 Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act can be considered representa- 
tive of the rapidly expanding expenditure 
programs which have become part of the 
“Great Society“ concept, then further reduc- 
tions in regional income differentials may be 
anticipated as the income-equalizing pro- 
grams in the federal budget become an in- 
creasingly large component of governmental 
finance. 

“Governmental expenditures on educa- 
tion—with their heavy orientation to in- 
vestment in human beings—may be con- 
sidered in an even more favorable light vis- 
a-vis the more traditional welfare and in- 
come maintenance programs, This may 
become increasingly the case when it is 
realized that the new type of federal aid to 
education contributes both to the anti-pov- 
erty efforts, by channeling funds into low- 
income areas, and to raising the economic 
potential of the nation by increasing the 
productivity of its present and future labor 
force.” 

SPECIFIC COMMENTS 


In addition to these general issues, there 
are other specific points which deserve com- 
ment. 

(1) There was no change in philosophy be- 
tween the time of the President’s Education 
Message in January, 1965, and the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act’s passage 
in March. While the subheading in the Mes- 
sage refers to ald to “low-income school dis- 
tricts,” the meaning of this phrase is spelled 
out clearly in the subsequent sentence. The 
President stated: “I recommend that legisla- 
tion be enacted to authorize a major pro- 
gram of assistance to public elementary and 
secondary schools serving children of low- 
income families.” The Administration bill 
reflected this philosophy and embodied the 
formula finally used in FY 1966. 

(2) The 1966 Administration amendments 
recommended elimination of the clause 
which stated that a local educational agency's 
grant may not exceed 30% of its current 
budget. The Senate agreed to this recommen- 
dation, but the House raised the 30% limita- 
tion to 40%. The final amendment reflects 
a limit of 50%. The Office of Education would 
support any effort to remove this limitation, 
although it does not believe the amendment 
exerts a hardship on districts this year. 

(3) The “statistics” used to support the 
author’s arguments are misleading, and often 
fallacious. Take the Fall River example. The 
articles state that Fall River is using much“ 
of its allocations for food services. In actu- 
ality, the amount so used is about 18%, Fall 
River’s program is quite comprehensive. Pre- 
school programs account for 15% of the 
funds; reading, math, and music, 11%. 
Other items include: tutoring (10%), 
health, psychological, and social services 
(15%), and related parent services (7%). 

A more serious erroneous implication is 
revealed in the second article, where the au- 
thor states that Fall River has increased its 
per-pupil expenditure by only $39 as a re- 
sult of Title I. But Title I is not almed at in- 
creasing a district’s overall per-pupil expend- 
iture; rather its intent is to increase the 
amounts spent on education in schools serv- 
ing children below the poverty level. Fall 
River received $258.91 per child under the 
formula, not $39. This is a significant amount 
and one that, added to local expenditures, can 
assist local educational agencies to meet the 
most pressing educational needs of these de- 
prived children, The total of $658.91 avail- 
able from Federal and local funds per dis- 
advantaged child in Fall River is well over 
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the national average and compares favorably 
with the amounts available in our richest 
suburbs. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Finally, we cannot leave this discussion 
without commenting on the sweeping allega- 
tion that Title I “as a whole has had very 
little effect on poverty.” This is simply not 
true. State evaluation reports of the first 
year’s operation, now being analyzed by the 
Office of Education, reveal that a significant 
beginning has been made throughout the 
country in overcoming educational depriva- 
tion. The National Advisory Council on the 
Education of Disadvantaged Children con- 
firms this finding. Their report dated Novem- 
ber 25, 1966, points out: 

“The single most widespread achievement 
of the Title I program is that it is causing 
teachers and administrators to focus new 
thinking on ways to overcome educational 
deprivation. In addition to this most sig- 
nificant accomplishment, Title I has pro- 
duced important tangible change by enabling 
purchase of books and teaching materials 
where they had been sadly lacking; by en- 
abling employment of new personnel, some- 
times in specialized categories, where they 
were sorely needed; and by providing espe- 
cially needy children with such basic pre- 
requisites to learning as food, clothing, and 
medical care.“ 

The process of improvement will be a long 
one; it requires not only financial resources 
but also a reorientation of both people and 
institutions to the special needs of deprived 
children. This is true for our central cities 
and rural pockets of poverty; it is also true 
for many suburban areas whose primary re- 
sponsibility is felt by them to be to the mid- 
dle-class child. Title I has forced nation-wide 
consideration of the problems of the disad- 
vantaged child. 


From the Boston Herald, Feb. 10, 1967] 
THe RICH GET RICHER: A REPLY 


The U.S. Office of Education has issued a 
rebuttal to a series of editorials published in 
this newspaper Jan. 2 through 6 on Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. The series, “The Rich Get 
Richer,” contended that the Act reinforces 
the educational inequalities which it was 
supposed to correct—at a cost of one billion 
dollars a year—by distributing money to 
wealthy school systems at the expense of 
poorer school systems which need far more 
money than they are now receiving. The 
Office of Education’s comments, published on 
this page today, question the validity of sev- 
eral of our facts and figures while ignoring 
our central point. 

The rebuttal states that Title I is based on 
the premise that “the children of poverty, 
wherever they may live, need an enriched 
educational program if they are to overcome 
the learning handicaps they bring to school 
with them,” and that funds are therefore 
allocated “regardless of the fiscal capacity or 
county as a whole.” Title I allocates money, 
in other words, according to the number of 
poor children in a town and not on the basis 
of the quality of the education those chil- 
dren are receiving. 

This allocation procedure does not make 
sense, and that was the point of our edi- 
torlals, but the Office of Education does not 
answer these criticisms. Neither does the re- 
buttal refer to the specific examples cited 
to support the criticisms: 

That the New Rochelle, N.Y., schools have 
an average per pupil expenditure of $896 and 
already had a full staff of remedial reading 
teachers, psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
social workers before Title I was enacted, yet 
the schools receive $321,000 a year from the 
Act, and the money is used for Polaroid 
cameras and slide projectors. 

That the Breathitt County schools in the 
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Kentucky Appalachias can spend only $285 
per pupil and have primarily one-room 
schoolhouses without indoor plumbing, yet 
the schools received only $340,000 and since 
they were so far behind, the money is used 
for free breakfasts for the large proportion 
of children who are suffering from malnutri- 
tion and to hire several high school teachers, 
but there was no money left over for any- 
thing else. 

That Title I money is distributed to 
wealthy school systems such as Wellesley, 
which has an average per pupil expenditure 
of $700; Brookline, with an expenditure of 
$778; Newton, with an expenditure of $760; 
and Scarsdale, N.Y., with an expenditure of 
$1,239. After the Title I money is distributed 
to these towns very little is left over for Fall 
River, for example, which has a per pupil 
expenditure of $400 and needs far more 
money than it is getting if it is to be able to 
hire remedial reading teachers and other 
personnel which New Rochelle and Newton 
had 10 years ago. 

A child could come from a wealthy family 
and he would still receive an inferior educa- 
tion in Fall River; while a poor child would 
receive a superior education in New Rochelle. 
These are the educational inequalities which 
Title I reinforces by giving even more money 
to the wealthy school systems and by not 
giving enough to the poor systems. Other 
provisions in the Act discriminate still fur- 
ther against the school systems which need 
the money most, as we pointed out in our 
editorial series; and the Office of Education 
has questioned specific points in this evalu- 
ation. Our answers to these points are as fol- 
lows: 

The amendment which will become effec- 
tive in 1968 to permit allocation of funds 
based on the national average per pupil ex- 
penditure rather than the average for each 
state will be an improvement but will still 
mean that a rich state such as New York 
will receive more money for the same number 
of poor children than a poor state such as 
Kentucky or Mississippi. And the beneficial 
effects of the amendment will be offset by 
another amendment which will permit great- 
er use of Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children statistics in determining eligibility 
and will raise the minimum eligibility level 
from $2,000 to $3,000 favoring in both in- 
stances the wealthy Northern states over the 
poor Southern states. 

Title I as finally enacted represents a 
change in philosophy from President John- 
son’s description of the legislation in his 
Education Message which referred to the 
proposal as “a major program of assistance 
to public elementary and secondary schools 
serving children of low-income families.“ 

“Much” of Fall River’s Title I allocation is 
being used for food, and this is supported by 
the statistics cited in the Office of Educa- 
tion's rebuttal. 

The increase in Fall River’s per pupil ex- 
penditure from Title I funds is much closer 
to $39 than to the Office of Education’s claim 
of $259. The claim is based on the presump- 
tion that only children eligible to receive 
Title I funds are receiving them. This is not 
true. Thirty-one of Fall River’s 34 schools 
receive Title I money, and because many Ti- 
tle I projects such as teacher aides and visual 
aids benefit the entire school, nearly all 
children in Fall River are receiving the funds. 

Title I as a whole has had very little effect 
on poverty despite the Office of Education’s 
citation of a November, 1966, report of the 
National Advisory Council on the Education 
of Disadvantaged Children stating that the 
program is causing teachers and adminis- 
trators to focus new thinking on ways to 
overcome educational deprivation.” The Of- 
fice of Education neglected to quote the sub- 
sequent sentences in the same report: “For 
the most part, however, projects are piece- 
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meal fragmented efforts at remediation or 
vaguely directed enrichment. It is ex- 
tremely rare to find strategically planned, 
comprehensive programs for change. . One 
of the most disappointing findings was the 
failure of most schools to identify and at- 
tract the most seriously disadvantaged chil- 
dren.” 

The last sentence is crucial, for it con- 
tradicts the Office of Education's statement 
that the goal of Title I is to provide extra 
educational services “to the children who 
need them most.” The children in Newton 
who attend remedial reading classes in car- 
peted rooms with walls of books are not the 
ones who need the funds the most. Neither 
are the children in New Rochelle who learn 
to use Polaroid cameras or the children in 
Scardale or Beverly Hills, Calif.; Wellesley 
or White Plains, N.Y. 

The children in Breathitt County and Fall 
River, New Bedford and Tunica County, 
Miss., are the ones who need the funds the 
most. 

These are the children who will continue 
in the cycle of poverty because they will not 
have the education to get good jobs and they 
will not have the jobs to get a good educa- 
tion. They will continue in that cycle so 
long as Congress allows the one billion dol- 
lar appropriation for Title I to be scattered 
to the wealthy suburbs, making the rich 
richer at the expense of the poor. 


TERROR IS SIMPLY A TACTIC 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Observer of May 15, 1967, fea- 
tures a very thorough and enlightening 
article by Wesley Pruden, Jr., on the use 
of terror by the Vietcong in South Viet- 
nam. Author Pruden sums it up very 
aptly when he states: 

Terrorism is simply a tactic of this war; 
as such, it is never nationalized nor is an 
apology ever entered for it. Terror, or vio- 
lence, makes the political struggle possible. 
Terror is, in the words of one observer here, 
“the hardener in the formula, the steel in the 
superstructure.” Without it, the Communists 
willingly concede, the war for the “national 
liberation” of South Vietnam would not suc- 
ceed. 

The use of terror in South Vietnam is, 
of course, but the latest example in com- 
munism’s long history of brutality 
against man. As far back as 1901 V. I. 
Lenin stated that— 

We have never rejected terror on principle, 
nor can we do so: 


Now, 50 years after the 1917 October 
revolution inaugurated the greatest 
bloodbath in history, the use of the offi- 
cial policy of terror is being employed 
every day in South Vietnam. Ho Chi 
Minh, a follower of Lenin and trained in 
Moscow in 1920’s, displays for the world 
this inhuman policy, and still there are 
those in high places who will not under- 
stand. 

‘I insert the article, “Terrorism Is 
Simply a Tactic of This War,” by Wesley 
Pruden, Jr., in the National Observer of 
May 15, 1967, in the Recor» at this point: 
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“TERRORISM Is SIMPLY A TACTIC oF THIS 
War”—A Look AT THE VIETCONG’s TIGHTLY 
ORGANIZED EFFORT To INTIMIDATE ỌPPOSI- 
TION 

(By Wesley Pruden, Jr.) 

Saicon.—Scooting through the stench and 
tangle of Saigon’s rush hour, two men were 
obviously having a hard time pedaling what 
looked to be an empty three-wheel cart. The 
cop on the corner thought so too. 

He waved a white-gloved hand at them, 
and 36-year-old Nguyen Anh Tuan and his 
pal braked to a stop at the curb. When the 
cop lifted the false floor in the cart, he found 
a 264-pound homemade bomb of plastique 
nitroglycerin in a putty-like base—hidden 
between the wheels. 

It was enough nitro to blow up a hotel. 
And that, precisely, is what Tuan and his 
terrorist pal had intended to do with it. 
Tuan and his assistant, who was 19, were 
members of a Communist Viet Cong Spe- 
cial Activities Cell” in Saigon. Their special 
activities included systematic murder, arson, 
theft, and blackmail. 


NO TIME FOR SENTIMENT 


They were hard and tough when they were 
arrested; they did not break down at all 
under the pressure of the Saigon police. Two 
days later, when they appeared before the 
Saigon press, a Vietnamese reporter observed 
that their target, a hotel for U.S. naval of- 
ficers, was next door to a Vietnamese school. 

“Wouldn't you have felt remorse if a hun- 
dred children had been killed or maimed?” 

Tuan looked him in the eye and replied 
coldly: “No, I wouldn't feel any remorse at 
all, This we cannot help.” 

Tuan and his luckless accomplice are 
typical—except that they were caught; many 
Viet Cong terrorists are not, But they, like 
other “technicians” in “special activities,” 
are taught to deaden their emotions as they 
learn the morbid skills of their job. 

“We must never look back,” Tuan said. “To 
do so is to avert your eyes from the goal.” 


NOT FOR TERROR’S SAKE 


Cold-blooded, ruthless, and unemotional 
as Tuan may be, he is not indiscriminate. 
He is a prize pupil, and there are others 
like him. If the brutal murders of thousands 
of Vietnamese civilians have proved any- 
thing, it is that the Communists never use 
terror merely for terror's sake. 

Terrorism is simply a tactic of this war; 
as such, it is never rationalized nor is an 
apology ever entered for it. Terror, or vio- 
lence, makes the political struggle possible. 
Terror is, in the words of one observer here, 
“the hardener in the formula, the steel in 
the superstructure.” Without it, the Com- 
munists willingly concede, the war for the 
“national liberation” of South Vietnam 
would not succeed. 

“The U.S. clique uses collaborators, vil- 
lains, spies, and secret-police agents,” says 
one Viet Cong indoctrination booklet, “and 
thus it is necessary to counterattack the 
enemy's military units, to destroy collabora- 
tors, villains, secret-police agents, and spies. 
Violence is required because (1) the enemy’s 
political weaknesses have forced him to re- 
sort to force of arms to impose his will and 
this must be countered; (2) because it will 
enhance the political struggle, and (3) be- 
cause it prevents the enemy from mingling 
freely among the yillage masses, and helps 
isolate him and thins out his ranks.” 

“Thinning out” is a modest way of putting 
it. 
Since 1958, the guerrillas have killed 11,200 
civilians and captured 40,000 more. This is 
the statistical equivalent, if applied to the 
United States, of 143,000 and 520,000— 
enough people to fill cities the size of Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Atlanta. 

These are murders in the still of the night, 
often in the Vietnamese back country where 
sudden death is a gruesome fact of life; 
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these murders, carefully plotted and spaced 
across the face of the land, rarely make the 
pages of the Saigon newspapers and never 
are screamed from the world's headlines. 

Yet it’s a campaign that grinds on, even as 
the war grinds on, and there are signs that 
terror is to be emphasized again. 

In one recent week, the Viet Cong terror- 
ists killed 56 civilians. These included a 
hamlet chief, a deputy hamlet chief, a pub- 
lic-action team member and two other Viet- 
namese pacification workers, three national 
policemen, five guerrilla defectors, a village- 
council candidate, a deputy village chairman, 
and an interpreter-translator for the U.S. 
psychological-war office. 

“Fifty-six civilians a week is an appalling 
bloodbath,” says an American pacification 
worker, “but when you consider who these 
56 civilians are, that they are 56 civilians who 
make the government run, you can begin to 
see just how discriminate and precise the 
use of terror is.” 


CAREFULLY ORGANIZED 


To control the use of terror, the terrorists 
must, of course, be tightly organized, and the 
Communist terrorists are organized as care- 
fully and disciplined as regularly as the guer- 
rilla soldiers in the field. 

The basic unit is the three-man cell. In 
areas controlled by the government, there 
are two kinds of secret cells: The Special 
Activities Cell (like the one Tuan belonged 
to) and the Urban Sapper Cell. Both are as- 
signed to clandestine terror. 

From the rosters of these cells, the Na- 
tional Liberation Front (NLF) draws the as- 
sassination teams, the grenade throwers, the 
suicide squads who often drive explosive- 
laden motorbikes or cars into targets in 
heavily congested areas or targets that are 
so heavily guarded that escape is impossible. 

Usually these cells are devoid of com- 
petent technical ability; Tuan, for all his 
determination to blow up the U.S, military 
hotel, was, after all, a drayman. He didn’t 
know how to manufacture the explosives; the 
charge was loaded for him and he was told 
when and where to go. 


A GUN FROM CHICAGO 


When the provincial or zone headquarters 
of the NLF draws up a special job it nearly 
always has to bring in special outside help. 
“When it’s too big for the boys in Peoria,” 
say an American here, “they call in a bigger 
and more expensive gun from Chicago.” 

One such job was the blasting of the U.S.S. 
Card, a small aircraft transport, in the Saigon 
harbor in 1964. This was an exacting job for 
a skilled frogman, who might, as a matter of 
fact, have been a navy frogman brought 
down from the north for just this Job. The 
Card was damaged heavily, though the Com- 
munists apparently considered the job partly 
bungled because the blast went off after 
the cargo had been unloaded. 

Most of the local, unskilled terrorists are, 
unlike Tuan, quite young. Some are teen- 
agers. From captured documents and inter- 
views with captured cadre and defectors, it 
is clear that the Communists find these 
youngsters more willing to take the risky, 
daring jobs—and that the chiefs prefer them 
because they are much easier to influence and 
indoctrinate and therefore not as likely as 
an older man to question a dangerous order 
or to become a double agent. 

The best age for the terrorist is 18, so the 
Communists contend, but a 13-year-old is 
good enough to toss a grenade into a crowded 
marketplace. Young boys can also mingle 
more easily with crowds because they at- 
tract much less suspicion. This enables them 
to walk right up to a difficult target, and 
occasionally makes escape possible, though 
there is little evidence that this latter mat- 
ters much so long as there are other 13- 
year-olds to fill the gaps of those who are 
caught or killed. 
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ACTING UNDER ORDERS 


The simple terrorist does not, of course, 
have anything to do with picking his target, 
nor of saying when the target will be hit. 
This is a policy and tactics matter to be de- 
cided at a higher level. The terrorist merely 
waits for his order, much like the solider in 
the field waits for his order to advance. 

When the guerrillas enter an unfriendly 
village, terror is rarely the first weapon used. 
They often try to persuade first. But re- 
sistance, if it appears, is put down quickly. 
The head of a village chief, mounted on a 
bamboo pole in the center of town, is a 
tremendous pacifier of balky villagers. Says 
a Vietnamese pacification cadre: “The head 
of a respected village elder or chief may not 
‘pacify’ a village as permanently as a new 
well or a new school, but it does it much 
quicker.” Pacify is not, to be sure, quite the 
word; the word is “intimidate,” but the cadre 
makes his point. 

This kind of terror does two things. It in- 
timidates, and it destroys the faith of the 
villagers in the Saigon government (if they 
had any to begin with) to protect them. 
That’s why the village and hamlet chiefs 
have been such prime targets; they are the 
village and hamlet symbol of Saigon, and 
since 1958, more than 10,000 of them have 
been dealt with. 

They aren't always killed. Nguyen Van 
Tram was chief of a village in Kien Phong 
province, in the Mekong Delta west of Saigon. 
Tram was kidnaped and returned when the 
village cleaned out its meager treasury to 
pay a 42,000-piaster ransom, the equivalent 
of less than $400. But before they released 
him the Viet Cong casually chopped off one 
finger from each hand. “Next time,” they 
said, “we'll get some of the rest of you.” 

Even Tram was fortunate. Huynh Huu Be 
was the chief of Phuong Dinh village in a 
province in the central highlands, far north 
of Saigon. The guerrillas pranced into his 
village one day at dusk a few months ago and 
went straight to Be’s house. Without knock- 
ing they barged in, grabbed Be from his 
supper table and dragged him into the yard. 

His wife ran after him, screaming, and 
finally she threw herself onto the ground be- 
tween her husband and the guerrillas. They 
shot her, careful only to wound, while her 
husband watched in horror. Then they shot 
him, then her, then him, until both were 
dead. 

Their 6-year-old daughter, who had been 
taking her bath inside, ran into the garden 
to try to hide among rows of lettuce. A guer- 
rilla saw her, and fired two quick bursts from 
his sub-machine gun. The next morning, the 
villagers counted more than a dozen wounds 
in the little girl’s body. Weeks later, U.S. 
troops captured documents that included a 
detailed plan of the assassination of Huynh 
Huu Be and his family. The murders had 
been planned two weeks before the night of 
the massacre. 

The Communists profess not to see these 
as murders, and, in fact, Huynh Huu Be's 
killers probably had a death warrant for him 
in their pockets. The warrant, which has no 
standing in any nation’s law, is often issued 
after a “trial,” but the outcome of these 
“trials” is never in doubt. The bogus war- 
rants are printed in the thousands and terror 
squads often fill them out on the spot. Some- 
times the warrant is written beforehand, and 
posted on the gate of the intended victim 
hours or even days before he is finally killed. 

REASONS FOR TERROR 

Brutal and inhuman as these tactics may 
seem to non-Communists, the Viet Cong 
offers careful (if chilling) reasoning behind 
the use of terror as a legitimate weapon in 
political agitation. Viet Cong leaders have 
cited five reasons, in messages to their fol- 
lowers, for the use of terror in promoting 
the war: 

Terror builds morale among the guer- 
rillas and the North Vietnamese troops. A 
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Communist document captured in War Zone 
D, north of Saigon, declares that terrorism 
in the capital “aroused enthusiasm among 
the people.” The NLF's “Liberation Radio” is 
always quick to take credit for successful 
acts of terror, which in the Viet Cong's view 
creates an aura of invulnerability around the 
revolution. 

Terror advertises the Communist move- 
ment. The slaying of a village chief is a cheap 
way to let the countryside know the guer- 
rillas are ready to do business with others. 
Terrorists often leave notes pinned to the 
bodies of victims, to make sure no one misses 
the point. On other occasions, as when a 
murder is not a Viet Cong deed, the NFL puts 
out handbills saying it is. They want no 
vagueness on this. 

Terror destroys security and isolates the 
individual. Even if the individual villager 
is not physically harmed, terror in his ham- 
let convinces him that he has only himself 
to depend on; the government, whether in 
Saigon or in his own place, has no help to 
give him. 

Terror can eliminate the leaders of the 
government. Eventually, the Communists 
must surely believe, they can kill or maim 
so many of the hamlet and village chiefs 
that Saigon cannot find replacements for 
them all. When this happens, Viet Cong con- 
trol of the countryside will be secure and the 
fight can move finally into the big cities. 

Terror provokes the Saigon government to 
use excessive force to put down terror. This, 
in turn, often persuades the villagers to be- 
lieve that the Saigon government is as cruel 
and insensitive to peasant feelings as the 
Viet Cong has all along contended. 


OCCASIONAL FAILURES 


Terror, as a polished Communist tactic, 
often fails, though this is small consolation 
to the orphaned children wailing at the side 
of dead parents, or to maimed villagers try- 
ing to crawl out of a bus that has struck a 
mine in the road. 

Perhaps the most spectacular failure of 
terror to achieve what it was expected to 
achieve was the failure of the campaign 
among the Montagnards, the primitive, dark- 
skinned natives in the central highlands. 
For a long time the Communists tried to 
win the allegiance of the montagnards, but 
U.S. Special Forces units apparently tried 
harder. By the end of 1962, it was clear to 
the Viet Cong that the montagnards had 
gone over to the side of the Americans—who 
were, often as not, the first outsiders who 
had ever treated the backward tribesmen as 
fellow members of the human race. 

The Viet Cong cracked down hard. Food 
is always scarce in the montagnard territory, 
and many of the natives ate only when the 
U.S. dropped food to them. Viet Cong cadres 
began systematically taking food away from 
the montagnards; the goal was to starve as 
many as possible. 

But the campaign of terror failed when 
whole montagnard villages moved, literally 
overnight, to government refugee camps in 
secure areas. Perhaps as many as 300,000 
montagnards have deserted their old villages 
in Viet Cong-held territory; this is 35 per cent 
of the entire montagnard population of 
South Vietnam. 

Other groups have been special targets of 
the terrorrists. Beginning in mid-1964, the 
Americans were favorite targets. This cam- 
paign was probably a morale-building cam- 
paign; so was a similar campaign a year 
later, when the U.S. embassy was bombed. 

For a few weeks last fall, Vietnamese poli- 
ticians, particularly members of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, who wrote the new consti- 
tution, were special targets. It was during 
this campaign that a Viet Cong bomb blew 
apart the car of a prominent assemblyman, 
shattered both his legs, and killed a passer- 
by. 

Lately, terrorism has increased in Saigon, 
this time against civilians and occasional 
Americans. The National Liberation Front 
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likes to turn its terror on and off, like a water 
faucet, for no apparent reason. But there is 
a very good reason for it. 

“When a reign of terror is relaxed,” says a 
U.S. psy-war specialist, “there is a tendency 
for the whole community to relax and enjoy 
an exaggerated sense of relief, a feeling that 
maybe the guerrillas aren’t so bad after all.” 

If the Communists continue to find the 
going rugged against U.S. troops, as there is 
every reason to believe they will, new and 
more vigorous terror campaigns are almost 
sure to come. It is a cheap way to advertise 
and build morale, and more and more it 
looks as if it is the only way left to the 
Communists to build morale. As the pacifica- 
tion program is pushed still harder, terror 
will surely stalk the countryside with new 
determination. 

But even the Communist theoreticians 
concede that terror is a tactic that is useless 
against a determined foe. One such foe is 
the Saigon newspaper Chinh Luan (Political 
Discussion), which is sternly anti-Commu- 
nist. Its editor, Tu Chung, was put on the 
assassination list as long ago as 1965, when 
he was denounced for “serving American 
bosses” and threatened with death. Tu Chung 
boldly printed the letter in full and turned 
the original over to the police. 

“We love the life that God has breathed 
into our bodies, as all men love life,” Tu 
Chung wrote in an accompanying editorial. 
“But we will look straight into the gun bar- 
rel held by the murderer who comes against 
us and we will say: ‘You can kill us but our 
spirit will live on?” A few nights later, Tu 
Chung stepped from his car on the drive- 
way of his home, into the glare of the head- 
lights of an approaching motorbike, Four 
shots rang out, and Tu Chung fell dead. But 
his newspaper and his spirit live on. 


PATENT REFORM 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Bush! may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill to amend the patent 
laws, title 35 of the United States Code. 
I do this for two reasons: First, to elim- 
inate delay in the issue of patent appli- 
cations; and second, to offer a more posi- 
tive solution to existing inadequacies in 
the patent law. 

The administration has recommended 
a bill to this Congress, H.R. 5924, labeled 
the Patent Reform Act of 1967. In my 
opinion, this bill does little to reform the 
patent system; rather it changes the 
philosophy of the patent laws of the 
United States and in the process stands 
the chance of adversely affecting the 
rights of every inventor and manufac- 
turer in our country. 

The purpose of any patent reform 
should be to provide earlier issue of pat- 
ents; earlier publication of new tech- 
nology; greater uniformity of decisions 
by the Patent Office; and reduction of 
this office’s workload. My bill would ac- 
complish just this. It differs in its ap- 
proach from H.R. 5924 in that instead 
of changing the philosophy of the pat- 
ent system by adopting the first-to-file 
rule in lieu of the first-inventor rule and 
abolishing the existing l-year grace pe- 
riod to allow an inventor to perfect his 
invention, this legislation retains the 
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historic advantages to a U.S. patent ap- 
plicant and patentee and only changes 
the existing rules to minimize delays. In 
other words, my bill improves the pres- 
ent system rather than installs a new, 
unwanted system with a different philo- 
sophical concept. 

I sincerely hope that those presently 
laboring, sometimes at great sacrifice to 
themselves, their families and their 
country, to improve the technology of 
this great country, will be allowed to 
benefit from this new legislation, just as 
you and I have benefited from their stir- 
ring discoveries in the past. 


REPORT DOCUMENTS ADVANTAGES 
THAT LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 
ENJOY IN THE RIGHT-TO-WORK 
STATES 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Urr] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, a great deal 
of misinformation has been circulated by 
the vast propaganda machine of orga- 
nized labor in an attempt to sell the idea 
that right-to-work laws are detrimental 
to organized labor and that they cause 
the labor force to work for substandard 
wages and to endure excessive periods of 
unemployment. 

Mr. Speaker, the following report by 
the National Right to Work Committee 
is fully documented and shows the ad- 
vantages that both labor and manage- 
ment enjoy in right-to-work States. The 
only ones who suffer are the types of 
labor leaders who do not want to or 
cannot earn the freely given support of 
the workingman and therefore must re- 
sort to compulsion to hold their jobs. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I include the following report with my 
comments in the RECORD: 

In an extension of remarks on April 20th 
a New York Representative attempted to 
prove that those States that have Right to 
Work laws—laws making compulsory union- 
ism illegal—lag behind non-Right to Work 
States in terms of economic growth. 

Such an argument has absolutely no basis 
in fact and was publicly denied by no less 
an administration spokesman than W. Wil- 
lard Wirtz, Secretary of Labor. 

“On May 24, 1965, he stated to the Special 
Subcommittee on Labor of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, then holding hear- 
ings on the bill to repeal Section 14(b) of 
the Labor Management Relations Act of 
1947—and thus legalize compulsory union- 
ism in all 50 states: “Mr. Stott, I could give 
the committee, if I felt confidence in it, a 
whole stack of studies which purport to show, 
translated into economic results, the effect 
of having Right to Work laws or not having 
Right to Work laws. I have no confidence 
in them.” 

Not only does Mr. Wirtz have no confidence 
in them but, as he well knows, his own figures 
show that Right to Work has a stimulating 
effect on the economy in every state where it 
has been enacted. 

Opponents contend that Right to Work 
laws depress the economies of states that 
have enacted them and that Right to Work 
states use their low wage structure to “pirate” 
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industry away from such fine progressive 
states as New York. 

But just a minute. The statement when 
closely analyzed turns out to be little more 
than a classic exhibition of economic slight- 
of-hand. 

Let's take a look at some other interesting 
economic results of Right to Work laws: 

Nineteen states where Right to Work laws 
guarantee individual freedom for wage earn- 
ers lead the nation in rate of economic 
growth: in the creation of new jobs in busi- 
ness and industry, in wage rate improve- 
ment in industrial jobs, and in producing new 
wealth and personal income. 

Among the top 15 states in actual wages 
paid industrial workers, six were Right to 
Work states. 

The top six states in rate of new manufac- 
turing jobs created by industry are all Right 
to Work states. 

Unemployment in Right to Work states is 
substantially below non-Right to Work 
states. 

Gentlemen, if opponents’ contention was 
true then industry should be pouring out 
of the Right to Work states of Arizona, Iowa, 
South Dakota, Utah, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Nevada and Wyoming and into New York. 
Because, by Mr. Wirtz’s own statistics (Em- 
ployment and Earnings, March, 1966, U.S. 
Department of Labor), the average hourly 
earnings in actual dollars—not percentage 
increase, but actual dollars—for production 
workers was higher in those Right to Work 
states than in New York. 

Gentlemen, the lowest paid factory workers 
in the United States are in Fall River, Mas- 
sachusetts! The average weekly earnings of 
production workers in Fall River—again in 
actual dollars, not percentage increase—ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of Labor is 
only $69.54. This is more than $17 a week 
lower than the hourly weekly earnings of 
production workers in Jackson, Mississippi. 

The great state of New York lags seriously 
behind a great many Right to Work states in 
economic growth. And far behind the na- 
tion as a whole. 

New York has one of the lowest personal 
income increases of any state in the country 
during the past five years. Only nine states— 
none of them Right to Work states—have 
lower income increases. For this information 
one can check the Survey of Current Business 
put out by the Department of Commerce, 
Office of Business Economics. 

On top of all this New York has a higher 
unemployment rate than all of the 19 Right 
to Work states and a record of industrial 
strife that has shattered the confidence of 
industrial leaders in the state and might 
well be the major factor in causing industry 
to leave New York. In New York a Johnny 
Carson can refer to the latest newspaper 
strike as the “strike of the week” and not 
even draw a smile! 

Reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
confirm the fact that states like New York 
that allow compulsory union membership 
are plagued with industrial strife. The fig- 
ures show that the percentage of time lost 
due to labor disputes in Right to Work 
states is about half as great as in compul- 
sory union states. The experience of Right 
to Work states provides startling and con- 
clusive evidence that industry thrives most 
where unionism is voluntary. 

George Meany, the President of the AFL- 
CIO, himself confirmed this when he told the 
Special Subcommittee on Labor in the 1965 
14(b) Hearings, “Disputes over union secu- 
rity (that is the polite term for compulsory 
unionism) have been a frequent cause of 
industrial strife.” 

The figures on time lost through work 
stoppages can literally be translated into 
job opportunities. These figures—again pro- 
vided by Secretary Wirtz—reveal that indus- 
trial job opportunities are mushrooming in 
Right to Work states while they are stag- 
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nating or even disappearing in many of the 
compulsory unionism states. 

A few months after his testimony to the 
House Special Subcommittee on Labor, Sec- 
retary Wirtz submitted a supplementary 
statement to Congressman Frank Thompson, 
Chairman of the Special Subcommittee con- 
taining data on employment, average hourly 

and so on. 

One of the revealing statistical tables is 
the one that lists the change in manufac- 
turing employment from 1948 to 1964. In- 
dustry is not only not staying in New York 
it is pouring out at an unprecedented rate. 
During this 16-year period the state of New 
York lost 178,200 manufacturing jobs—more 
than any other state in the country. 

During this same period a total of 1,690,- 
300 new manufacturing jobs were created in 
the United States and more than 1,000,000 
of them were created in the 19 Right to 
Work states. 

The Right to Work state of Arizona, which 
pays its manufacturing employees at an 
average hourly rate of $2.72—Secretary 
Wirtz’s own figures—which is considerably 
more than New York's average—gained 
48,000 new manufacturing jobs during this 
period. 

But, how? According to Right to Work 
opponents, industry is leaving compulsory 
unionism states for low-wage Right to Work 
states. But Arizona has a higher wage rate 
and is gaining manufacturing jobs. 

What New York should do is to enact a 
Right to Work law! Its citizens might then 
find out that a pleasant by-product of re- 
storing the basic right of free choice to the 
citizens of New York would be the bene- 
ficial effect on the state’s economy. 

This would, however, come as no surprise 
to those Americans in Right to Work states 
who have retained their individual freedom 
and a high standard of living. 

Listen to what some prominent people have 
to say: 

Senator Karl Mundt of South Dakota said, 
“Since the adoption of our Right to Work 
constitutional amendment, organized labor 
has experience a continuing and healthy 
growth. Statistics also establish that wages 
have increased and the general economy of 
the state has improved at a higher rate of 
acceleration than in surrounding non-Right 
to Work states.” 

George Smathers, U.S. Senator, Florida— 
“Nearly every elected and appointed official 
of Florida, nearly every close observer of the 
state’s economy believes that our Right to 
Work law has helped to create the climate of 
industrial peace which has been a factor in 
pushing our economy steadily upward.” 

Wallace Bennett, U.S. Senator, Utah—“Un- 
der our Right to Work Utah’s economy has 
prospered as never before; there are more jobs 
at higher wages than ever before.” 

J. W. Fulbright, U.S. Senator, Arkansas 
“I am proud of the economic progress made 
in Arkansas over the last 20 years. I am 
equally proud of the orderly and 
growth of labor unions in the State, and the 
increase of job and personal income which 
has been the result of economic progress and 
labor-management harmony.” 

Paul J. Fannin, U.S. Senator and former 
Governor of Arizona—‘In the postwar era 
Arizona has been among the national leaders 
in just about every major economic index 
of growth. We now have more people working 
at more jobs producing more goods and earn- 
ing more income than at any previous time 
in Arizona’s history.” 

Milward L. Simpson, former U.S. Senator 
from Wyoming—“After the Right to Work 
law came into existence in Wyoming the 
number of union members increased substan- 
tially. And we have the least number of un- 
employed now that we have had in the last 
12 years.” 

Burke B. Hickenlooper, U.S. Senator, Iowa 
— As surely as the sun comes up in the 
morning freedom of choice for a worker to 
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join—or not to join—a labor union, has 
meant increased economic activity, increased 


growth, faster job creation, greater wage im- 


provement, higher personal income increases, 
and less unemployment.” 

John B. Connally, Governor of Texas 1968- 
1965/1965-1967—“Texas has had a Right to 
Work law for 18 years. It guarantees and 
protects the right to joim unions as well as 
the right to refuse to join a union. Unions 
have expanded their membership and in- 
fluence under this law.” 

And former Virginia Governor, A. S. Harri- 
son, Jr. Our Right to Work law has proven 
a boon to the economy of the state. It has 
lessened strife between labor and manage- 
ment and helped increase industry.” 

What these respected Senators and Gov- 
ernors are saying is that Right to Work has 
actually proven a boon to workers, employers, 
investors—indeed to the economic health and 
well being of entire states. And it surely 
proves that free men, whether management 
or labor, prosper is an atmosphere of freedom 
and wither under the heel of compulsion. 

But while it is clear that the economy of 
a state benefits from the existence of a Right 
to Work law, there is a more fundamental 
reason for a state to enact a Right to Work 
law. Senator Len Jordan of Idaho put it this 
way. “Freedom is a two-way street or it is a 
dead end and a dead issue. Freedom is the 
right to decide—freedom is not the decision 
itself . . . Freedom does not say that there 
is only one right choice. Freedom simply says 
there is a right to choose.” 

The National Right to Work Committee 
rightly states that Right to Work laws are 
not anti-union but pro-worker laws. 

The Committee also points out that the 
fundamental issue of Right to Work is com- 
pulsory vs. voluntary unionism. 

In those states which have preserved the 
Right to Work, an employee enjoys his free- 
dom to work at his occupation whether he is 
or is not a labor union member. 

Right to Work means that an employee 
cannot be forced to join or pay money to a 
labor union—or any other private organiza- 
tion—in order to get a job, or hold a job. 

Right to Work protects the basic right of 
individuals to choose either membership or 
non-membership in a labor organization. 

Right to Work does not interfere in any 
way with legitimate union activity. It does 
not restrict the right of employees to orga- 
nize and bargain collectively with their em- 
ployers, 

Right to Work relates to only one issue: 
Compulsory Unionism. 

Is there a greater right than the Right to 
Work? Is there a more important right? Is 
there a more challenging right? Is there a 
more fundamental right than the right to 
make a Hving for one’s self and for one’s 
family without being compelled to join a 
labor organization? 

The answer is unequivocally no. 

What most Americans favor is not action 
dealing with Section 14(b), But Congres- 
sional action to eliminate compulsory union- 
ism and thus guarantee all Americans the 
Right to Work. Not just the Americans living 
in the 19 Right to Work states but all Ameri- 
cans in all 50 states. 


A REVISED QUOTA CONTROL SYS- 
TEM ON THE IMPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN MEAT AND MEAT 
PRODUCTS 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. BrotzMan] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr, Speaker, I re: 
call during my service in the 88th Con- 
gress, the enactment of Public Law 88- 
482, the Meat Import Act of 1964. I was 
among the many Members of this body 
who introduced meat import quota re- 
vision legislation in the 88th Congress. 
When Congress did finally pass the Meat 
Import Act of 1964, it was in response to 
the administration’s blatant refusal to 
act even in the face.of near disaster for 
domestic meat producers. I voted for that 
act, and viewed it as a step in the right 
direction. Many of us had grave misgiv- 
ings about the workability of the new 
law, but we were willing to try it and 
hoped that it would work. 

Now, after 3 years, it is evident that 
Public Law 88-482 has not worked. Basi- 
cally, Public Law 88-482 has failed be- 
cause of the formula established under 
the law. The import quota was rolled 
back to a 5-year average, 1959-63, which 
included 1963—the highest year of im- 
ports on record. This resulted in a base 
quota of 725.4 million pounds. Since aver- 
age domestic production during the years 
1965 through 1967 is estimated at 24.7 
percent above the 5-year average of the 
base period, the quota for the current 
years is 904.6 million pounds. But imports 
must reach 110 percent of that figure. 
This would require 995 million pounds of 
imports before the quota could be im- 
posed. 

The bill which I am introducing today 
leaves out the disastrous year of 1963 in 
figuring the permitted quotas. Quotas 
would be based on actual meat imports— 
not the Secretary of Agriculture’s esti- 
mates. The bill also abolishes the 10- 
percent-overfiow figure that triggers the 
quotas. 

Mr. Speaker, imports are probably the 
single greatest threat to the welfare of 
the American farmer. We have seen what 
is happening in the dairy industry. Total 
imports of dairy products are 12 times 
as great as the amount authorized under 
U.S. import quotas. Beef and veal im- 
ports were up 27 percent in 1966, pork 
was up 14 percent and mutton was up 
102 percent. 

Certainly the Colorado farmer is feel- 
ing the effects of the continued rise in 
imports of dairy and meat products. Just 
recently Mr. James L. Henry, president 
of the Colorado Cattle Feeders Associa- 
tion, wrote to me expressing the concern 
of Colorado cattlemen. He wrote: 

I know that you are aware that the cattle 
industry in Colorado is struggling for its 
very survival because of the unfavorable price 
situation . . problems over which we as an 
industry have little control have contributed 
to the unprofitable character of the industry. 
Among these is the problem of imported 
meat. We are not so naive as to think that 
we should shut our doors to imported prod- 
ucts, but we are in favor of greater control 
of imports, 


And from the Elbert County, Colo., 
Livestock Association, Mr. Jack F. 
Fletcher, president, I hear: 

As ranchers and livestock men, we feel the 
amount of beef that is being imported into 
this country is far in excess of what is ac- 
tually needed, and is therefore keeping the 
price of our own beef down. 
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Mr. Speaker, the bill which I am in- 
troducing today will answer the pleas of 
these and many other cattlemen and 
farmers not only from Colorado but in 
the entire United States. I urge its early 
passage. 


COST ESTIMATE RESOLUTION 
WOULD. SLOW DOUBTFUL LEGIS- 
LATION 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Record and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a companion resolution 
to one recently introduced by my dis- 
tinguished colleague from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Wyman] which would require 
cost estimates to be attached to bills 
introduced in the House. 

If this resolution is adopted, every 
Member introducing a bill, other than 
private bills and resolutions and appro- 
priations bills, would be required to state 
at the end of the bill what it would cost. 

Presently, when bills are introduced or 
recommended for introduction, much 
research is required to establish the cost 
factor involved. This situation would be 
helped if House rules required this re- 
search be done by the Member who in- 
troduces the bill in the first place. 

My colleague [Mr. Wyman], whose 
experience on the Committee on Appro- 
priations has shown him the necessity 
for such legislation, made a good point 
when he introduced this resolution. 

He said: 

I believe a required estimate of cost will 
be a useful deterrent to waste in a time 
of fiscal crisis. Members will hesitate to in- 
troduce “pot-of-gold” proposals if they show 
multi-billion dollar costs. Cost estimates are 


often good evidence of irresponsible legisla- 
tion. 


THE MOST UNFAIR SCHOOL-AID 
BILL IN HISTORY 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the proposed 
administration school-aid formula is the 
most unfair in the history of such legisla- 
tion. I will point out the gross inequali- 
ties which defeat the primary objectives 
of the bill—a fair distribution of Federal 
aid throughout the Nation. 

I cannot believe that the facts I pre- 
sent represent a deliberate effort by Com- 
missioner of Education Howe to present 
an unfair bill. Otherwise, he would not 
have completely overlooked the needs of 
249,000 poor children in President John- 
son’s State of Texas and 88,000 poor chil- 
dren in Kentucky, represented by the dis- 
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tinguished chairman of the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. Yet the 
administration bill does just that. 

I am a firm believer in Federal aid to 
education, along with many of my Re- 
publican colleagues who recall that the 
first serious attempt to create a broad 
Federal-aid program was sponsored by 
the late Senator Robert A. Taft. 

The facts I am putting on the record 
have no political motivation; we need the 
most effective legislation possible so that 
our schools may meet the educational 
needs of every child. This, and this alone, 
is the object of all proposed Republican 
amendments. If this legislation is unfair 
in its distribution of aid, there cannot be 
a victory for anyone when one poor child 
loses educational advantages. 

BASIS OF ANALYSIS 


My analysis is based upon official fig- 
ures supplied by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Under the administration bill, the 
amount of money allocated within each 
State is determined by three factors: 
First, the number of school age children 
in families having an income of less than 
$2,000; second, the number of school age 
children in families on welfare who have 
an income of more than $2,000 from aid 
for dependent children—AFDC; and 
third, the number of children thus 
counted is multiplied by one-half of the 
State average per pupil cost of elemen- 
tary and secondary education to get the 
amount allotted. 

The first. factor is applied evenly 
among all the States from 1960 census 
estimates, even though the third factor 
causes an enormous variation in pay- 
ments per child—ranging from $129.64 
in Mississippi to $259 in California and 
$393.14 in New York. I pointed this out 
2 years ago in a comparison of allotments 
for the 10 wealthiest and the 10 poorest 
counties in the Nation, in which the 
wealthiest counties get the most aid. 

But the real “hooker” in this formula— 
which accounts for such a gross inequity 
that it is almost unbelievable—is the 
second factor which adds AFDC children 
to the basic count. The States support 
AFDC at different levels, so that in a 


Allotment of funds under H.R. 7819 on account of AFDC children, 


In families 
with $2,000 to counted 


$3,000 ineome|under AFDC 


50 States and Dis- 


trict of Columbia 8, 077, 735 857, 651 
106, 386 0 
3. 180 1. 194 
25, 920 6, 289 
68, 274 0 
161, 675 169, 509 
20. 131 10, 816 
16, 040 15, 462 
5, 269 1,956 
111, 631 0 
139, 273 0 
7,676 3,318 
11, 463 2,372 
108, 747 93, 911 
56, 6, 868 
50.517 12. 228 
32, 751 8, 265 
88, 0 
108. 155 261 
19, 246 2, 442 
48, 512 20, 932 
41, 257 27, 098 
88, 547 36, 908 
56, 831 17, 429 
82. 700 0 
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few States most or all of the children in 
families with an income of between 
$2,000 and $3,000 are counted, while in 
most States only a fraction are counted 
and in 10 Southern and Border States 
not a single AFDC child is counted for 
aid under the committee bill. The result- 
ing distribution is an astonishing thing. 


SUMMARY ANALYSIS 


There are 3,077,735 poor school age 
children in families having an income 
of $2,000 to $3,000, but this year only 
857,651 AFDC children in families with 
an income above $2,000 are counted. 

Two States—New York and Cali- 
fornia—with only 10.6 percent of the 
poor children in this income bracket, 
count 40.2 percent of the AFDC children 
and get 46.6 percent of the added funds. 

Nine other large States Illinois, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania—together have 23.4 
percent of the poor children, count 40.6 
percent of the AFDC, and get 37.1 per- 
cent of the AFDC funds under the com- 
mittee bill. 

The remaining 39 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with 65 percent of the 
poor children, count only 19.2 percent of 
the AFDC’s and get only 16.3 percent of 
the funds. 

Ten Southern and Border States— 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and West Virginia— 
have a whopping 35.6 percent of the 
children in the $2,000-$3,000 income 
bracket—1,096,543—but are allotted not 
one red cent under this unfair bill be- 


cause not one of these children is in a 


family getting AFDC welfare aid. 
NORTHERN AND WESTERN STATES ALSO HURT 


Even most of the Northern and West- 
ern States—including most of those 
listed among the nine States above— 
would do better under any fair distribu- 
tion formula than under the administra- 
tion bill, which distributes a hungry 
lion’s share to two States. Here are some 
examples: 

Pennsylvania has 148,000 poor children 
in this income bracket—nearly as many 


Payment 
per child Amount 
1 
Variable | 8241, 878. 193 Montana.. 
Nebraska. 
8146. 49 0 Nevada 
371.58 443, 667 (New Hampshire... 
241, 48 1, 518, 668 || New Jersey. 
140. 60 0 || New Mexſco- 
250. 00 43, 902, 831 || New Vork. 
243. 47 2, 633, 372 || North Carolina. 
288. 36 4, 458, 622. || North Dakota. 
268. 32 624, 884 Ohio 
212.20 0 || Oklahoma. 
163. 63 0 regon 
214.44 711, 512 || Pennsylvania. 
178.22 422,738 || Rhode Island. 
261. 10 24, 520. 162 || South Carolina.. 
237.19 1, 629, 02 South Dakota. 
233.23 2,851, 936 || Tennessee 
240. 98 1, 991, 700 Texas 
K Utah. 
199. 60 51. 148 Vermont 
188. 19 459, 560 || Virginia 
250. 83 5, 250, 374 || Washington. 
260. 57 7, 060.926 || West Virginia. 
248. 48 9,170,900 || Wisconsin 
265. 12 4, 620, 776 Wyoming B APES 4 — 
129. 64 0 || District of Columbia 
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as New York—but only 64,000 are 
counted—and then paid for at a rate per 
child $142.66 below the New York rate. 
Pennsylvania has all the school problems 
of inner city slums and depressed Ap- 
palachian areas, but it gets less than one- 
fourth the amount allotted to New York 
on the count of AFDC children. 

Michigan has 88,000 children in this 
income range, but can count only 37,000 
and is paid at a rate $144.66 below New 
York; so although Michigan has half as 
many poor children, New York gets over 
seven times the Michigan allotment. 

Washington and Oregon together have 
one-third as many poor children as 
California but can count only one-eighth 
as many, and California gets over eight 
times the combined allotment of Wash- 
ington and Oregon for AFDC. 

My State of Ohio has all the school 
problems of large urban centers and de- 
pressed rural areas, but we can count 
only 30,000 of 107,000 poor children and 
are paid at a rate $169.96 below New 
York, ending up with less than one-tenth 
the New York allotment. 

Indiana—the home of Congressman 
Brapemas, sponsor of the bill—is a prize 
example of unfair treatment. It can count 
only 6,868 of 56,672 poor children— 
nearly one-third the New York total— 
gets paid at a rate $155.95 below New 
York, and ends up with less than one- 
fortieth of New York’s allotment. 

Anyone reading these results of the 
administration formula can see the justi- 
fication for my attack. The Congress 
must act to provide an equitable dis- 
tribution of school-aid funds. As things 
stand, 48 States suffer absolutely inde- 
fensible discrimination under Commis- 
sioner Howe's administration bill. 

After studying these results, I can only 
believe that the Congress—Republicans 
and Democrats alike—will turn back this 
ill-conceived and unfair proposal. Our 
committee has never had laid before it 
an analysis of the results of this for- 
mula, and I cannot believe we would 
support it. 

The State-by-State figures, and a sta- 
tistical analysis, follows: 


5 to 17 population 


In families Number Payment 
with $2,000 to} counted per child Amount 
$3,000 income|under AFDC 
$3, 670, 287 
486, 984 
246, 438 
273, 172 
252, 166 
12, 705, 907 
1, 611, 141 
E 
„ . 514, 633 
106, 511 29, 950 223.18 6, 684, 241 
56, 14. 286 188. 88 2, 608, 340 
18, 666 7, 000 275.18 1, 927, 911 
147, 676 64, 066 250. 48 16, 047, 252 
9, 651 5, 820 264. 1, 539, 972 
89, 918 0 142. 30 0 
16, 729 2, 144 219. 27 470, 115 
114, 541 0 150. 24 

248, 802 0 197.80 0 
9, 781 2, 872 212.75 611, 018 
8, 088 7 231. 84 162, 288 
100, 691 4, 373 189. 28 » 827, 721 
29, 010 12,317 252. 49 3, 109, 919 
46, 632 0 161.06 0 
51, 883 14, 614 262.22 3, 832, 083 

4, 238 966 269. 56 t 
12, 366 7. 065 282. 65 1. 906, 922 
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Statistical analysis of distribution of school aid on account of AFDC children 


{Dollar amounts in millions] 
Percen Percentage | Percentage : 
of children o children of allotment | Amount of 
States in $2,000 to counted on account. |- allotments 
000 fam- der of AFDO 
ily income AFDC chil 
New York, California neante 10.6 40.2 46.6 $112.6 
Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New 3 — fo 23.4 40.6 37.1 89.7 
Arkansas, Georgis, Ken , Missis- 
ph th Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, West Vir- $s j 4 i 
Remaining 29 States and the District of Coſumbia—- 30.4 19.2 16.3 39.5 
WI 244 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 241.8 


WHERE ARE THOSE SPENDING 
PRIORITIES? 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, the truth 
is out. This administration has abso- 
lutely no intention of holding down 
spending or even of setting professed 
priorities on spending, judging from the 
request yesterday by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to boost the national debt ceil- 
ing by $29 billion and making the new 
ceiling permanent at $365 billion. Ap- 
parently the $6 billion increase voted in 


the debt limit just 3 months ago was but 


a ripple compared to the avalanche now 
plummeting toward us. 

The Treasury Secretary was followed 
to the stand by the Director of the Budg- 
et at the Ways and Means Committee 
hearings, and both blamed the Vietnam 
war costs for the $29 billion request. But, 
Mr. Speaker, that is only part of the 
story. Naturally the war is costly, and we 
must equip our fighting men with the 
best. But where are those priorities in 
spending so heralded by the administra- 
tion earlier this year? This latest request 
is a complete admission that no such 
priorities exist and that there is no in- 
tention to cut domestic spending. Appar- 
ently the Nation is to be pushed more 
rapidly into debt while blaming it on the 
war. Unless Congress, through authoriz- 
ing legislation and appropriations, de- 
cides to hold the line, the situation will 
worsen at a great rate. 

I also noted that the Treasury Secre- 
tary now estimates that the deficit for 
the current fiscal year ending June 30 
will be about $11 billion instead of the 
$9.7 billion estimated earlier this year— 
and that the fiscal 1968 budget starting 
July first will be $11 billion instead of the 
$8.1 billion estimated in January. He even 
admits the 1968 deficit may rise to as 
much as $24 billion, which is probably 
much closer to the truth. These esti- 
mates are undoubtedly conservative, be- 
cause they depend on Congress enacting 
a 6-percent increase in personal and cor- 
porate income taxes, which was again 
confirmed by the Treasury Secretary. 
Add to this another round of requests for 
gimmicky bookkeeping authority, and 
the true financial picture is dark indeed. 


It was interesting to note that the 
Treasury Secretary sidestepped any con- 
crete budget estimates by saying that the 
deficit is vulnerable to greater than usual 
uncertainties. Mr. Speaker, the main 
vulnerability of the deficit, as with the 
budget, is the uncertainty of this ad- 
ministration. 


GUIDELINES FOR DEBATE ON 
VIETNAM 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Washington [Mrs. May] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, this past 
weekend an excerpt from a talk by Mc- 
George Bundy, president of the Ford 
Foundation and a former White House 
aid, before the Cosmos Club appeared in 
the Washington Post. 

I thought the article was unusually ob- 
jective on the important viewpoints be- 
ing expressed in the current public dia- 
log on Vietnam. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I place this article at this point 
in the RECORD: 

GUIDELINES FOR DEBATE ON VIETNAM 
(By McGeorge Bundy) 

(Norn.— The following is excerpted from a 
talk to the Cosmos Club last week by the 
president of the Ford Foundation, a former 
White House aid, in which he discussed the 
roles of politicians, professors and communi- 
cators in the Vietnam debate. (As printed in 
the Washington Post, Washington, D.C., May 
14, 1967.) ) 

I would like to talk with you about the 
great debate over Vietnam, which will clearly 
continue among us as long as the struggle 
itself. We have come two years from Pleiku 
and Baltimore, Indeed, it seems much more 
likely than not that there will be no effec- 
tive truce and not even any real negotiations 
in the 18 months that remain before our 
own next national election, It is hard not to 
share the view that their own past experience 
and their present assessment of the Ameri- 
can scene must combine to persuade the men 
in Hanoi that they should keep going, at all 
costs, until they see what the American Goy- 
ernment is like in 1969. 

As we gird ourselves for another 18 months 
at least, we have reason to consider the qual- 
ity and the shape of the national debate. 
There are hard months ahead at best, but 
they may be somewhat less difficult and de- 
structive for all of us if there can be some 
agreement on some ground rules. — 
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I recognize that no one has appointed me 
field judge in these matters, and I have my 
own well-developed beliefs about the war, 
but still it may help us to have a look at 
some possible guidelines. 


RIGHT OF DISSENT 


First (and most obviously), the rights of 
all must be respected. The right of dissent 
is fundamental. It includes the right to dis- 
sent even at the cost of misunderstanding 
and ill feeling. It emphatically includes the 
right of a man who is a leader in one field 
to express his views in another. 

Dr. King, for example, has every right to a 
public view on the war, and if he had 
roundly endorsed it I doubt if anyone would 
have raised the question against him. 

(Some of his arguments seem to me greatly 
overstated, and for myself I wholly reject 
the contention that the war is now a major 
block to the progress of Negroes; but we are 
talking here about rights, and Dr. King’s 
right to state his own strong views seems to 
me beyond discussion.) 

There is a parallel right of reply, and there 
are also other rights of citizens which dis- 
senters are bound to respect. It is one thing 
to speak one’s mind and quite another to 
prevent the speech of others. I have the im- 
pression that these rules are better under- 
stood in the press and among politicians 
than they are in some of our academies. It 
is therefore a special service when these re- 
ciprocal requirements of freedom are empha- 
sized—as they often have been in these re- 
cent months—by those who align themselves, 
on the merits, among the dissenters. 


UNDERSTAND THE YOUNG 


My second rule is less obvious but almost 
equally important over the long run. It is 
that the old owe understanding to the young. 
When feelings become intense—as they often 
must in war and debates on war—a special 
requirement of sympathy and forbearance 
falls on the older generation. 

This rule first came home to me at a time 
when I was young and the debate was be- 
tween the advocates of isolation and inter- 
vention. By and large, the most intelligent 
and articulate of my friends and contempo- 
raries were isolationists. I thought they were 
wrong. But I also thought they met with 
little human sympathy from older men who 
disagreed. 


For reasons that are as powerful as they 
are sensitive, young men and women feel an 
almost pre-emptive concern with the pri- 
vacy and the independence of their judg- 
ments on matters of war and peace. Their 
lives and futures are more open and more im- 
mediately vulnerable; their sense of distance 
from those who seem to decide is wider; their 
sense of outrage at all destruction less tem- 
pered by the hard experience of the daily 
necessity to settle for the lesser evil. 

We do not have to agree with them, but 
we do need to try to understand. I must add 
that a parallel obligation of understanding 
from old to young exists also from older dis- 
senters among us to the younger men whose 
courage serves us all in South Vietnam today. 
The frustration and anger of these young 
men, as and when it appears, may well be 
felt far over on the side of more and greater 
force. If they in turn are to understand and 
to accept a course that is slower and more 
restrained, they will need the kind of under- 
standing and respect for their efforts that the 
young dissenters on the other side can claim 
for their most honorable doubts. 

The proper home of understanding between 
young and old should be the university. And 
even in this time of campus turmoil, I think 
we can rightly assign this task to the univer- 
sities first of all. 

Yet the forbearance of politicians is a 
great force for civic peace in its own right, 
and one may plead a little with communica- 
tors too for understanding here. The young 
are not to be judged by their most violent 
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representatives, and those who control the 
access to the headline and the screen have 
much to answer for if they appear to reward 
wildness in the young as they once appeared 
to reward the wildness of McCarthy. 

THE TRUTH IS GRAY 

My third rule may be the hardest of all. It 
is that gray is the color of truth. If one word 
more than another is fitting to Vietnam, it 
is complex.“ The origins of the struggle, its 
current shape, the implications of alternative 
courses, the relation of one act to another; 
the influence of time and space—not one of 
these is simple. 

And yet the pressures for simplification are 

overwhelming. This is always the case when 
a political campaign is in the making. The 
pressures are heaviest on those who have or 
seek political responsibility. The politician 
may recognize complexity well enough—and 
perhaps better than the next man; but he is 
under insistent public pressure to take a 
stand, 

In recent months, this pressure has fallen 
most cruelly on those who may become candi- 
dates. In other times in recent years, it has 
pressed with particular force upon those al- 
ready holding office. It will bear down upon 
both groups as the months go by. 

In this situation one may ask for special 
attention to the grayness of truth from 
scholars and from commentators. Their feel- 
ings may be deeply engaged on one side or 
the other, but unlike the politician, it is not 
their calling to fight for life and death in 
a contest for votes. It is their calling to get 
things straight and to state them just as 
clearly and as fairly as they can. 

It is evident from the record of recent 
months that there is a pressure toward polar- 
ization among men of good will both in the 
world of communications and in the world 
of the professors. Those who are most worthy 
of their calling will be most wary of such 
pressure. 

THE PRESENT IS PARAMOUNT 


My fourth rule is @ practical counsel as 
well as a test for use on the arguments of 
others. We must start from where we are. 
The choices before our nation are not what 
they were at any earlier point. We are not 
now in 1954 or 1956 or 1961 or evén 1964. 
There is much to be learned from those 
earlier years but there is no return to them. 
The real center of debate must be on the 
present and on the future, and this rule 
applies to all three groups—but I think with 
a Special force to politicians. 

EXAMINE THE CONSEQUENCES 

The fifth rule grows from the fourth. 
Choices have consequences, and a man must 
examine the consequences of what he favors 
as well as those of what he is against. This 
rule, again, should apply primarily to politi- 
cians, but I would suggest a watchful role 
for communicators and professors as well. 
In all really hard situations—and Vietnam 
is surely one of them—no choice of action 
will seem easy or pleasant; all will have 
painful consequences. * 
ae such cases there is a heavy temptation 
to focus attention upon the painful results of, 
what the other man is doing or proposing 
to do, and to glide past the difficulties in the 
option one prefers. We have all seen this hap- 
pen in the years behind us. We shall do well 
to be watchful against it in the months 
ahead. 

The danger, in my judgment, can be found 
in all schools of thought. Among those who 
would use much more force, there is a most 
dangerous tendency to neglect the risks of 
wider conflict. Among those who believe in a 
considerable reduction of our current levels 
of effort, there is a similar disposition to be 
blind to the encouragement that such a 
course might give the enemy. į 

I have, always thought, for example, that 
the advocates of the enclave gave only the 
most fragmentarv attention to the real con- 
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sequences of their proposal. I believe they 
have hit on a sure-fire way to lose first the 
countryside and then the country, and if I 
am unfair to them it is only because they 
themselves have never taken the trouble to 
tell just how they would apply their notion 
on the ground. 


POINTS OF AGREEMENT 


My sixth rule runs against our whole con- 
cept of debating, and so much the worse for 
debating. The points of agreement are worth 
attention too. For most of us, however strong 
our feelings, there is a lot more common 
ground on Vietnam than the tone of the 
debate suggests. 

At the extremes, of course, there are men 
who could not agree with each other on any- 
thing, But in the arena of general public dis- 
cussion—where perhaps 80 per cent of us 
would find ourselves—the case is different. 

I think, for example, that the margin of 
difference between the public positions of 
Sen. Robert Kennedy and of the Administra- 
tion may not be more than 10 per cent of all 
that matters on Vietnam. It is an important 
10 per cent, of course, but it is not the whole 
of the matter. 

I have friends among the dissenters whose 
statements of our necessary objectives in 
Vietnam do not differ at all from my own. 
Differences among means and differences of 
diplomatic timing, I deeply believe, are often 
smaller than they seem in the heat of im- 
mediate argument. I for one accept the view 
of the most prominent dissenters that they 
intend no hasty pullout from Vietnam and 
that they will accept no settlement that 
gives that country to the Communists by 
force. 

I think they are sometimes overoptimistic 
about the value of particular diplomatic 
proposals and I have no doubt they suppose 
me to be rigid in such skepticism. There is 
another difference on the value and danger 
and the cost of different levels of bombing 
in the North. But this difference, too, impor- 
tant as it is, is not at the very center of the 
meaning of Vietnam. 

If the efforts to establish areas of agree- 
ment were half as intense among all parties 
as the intention to find differences, we 
should understand each other better and the 
day of success would be brought closer. 


WE DQN’T SPEAK FOR HANOI 


My seventh rule takes us to the question 
of the real prospect of negotiation and settle- 
ment. It is simply that no one of us speaks 
for Hanoi, This reminder I offer with even- 
handedness to doves and hawks alike. 

Those who tell us that certain kinds of 
pressure will bring the enemy to the table 
too easily assume that the men in Hanol 
think just like them—and the same is true 
of those who propose their own terms for 
reasonable settlement. Their tacit assump- 
tion is that what seems reasonable to them 
will be reasonable also to Ho Chi Minh. 

The leaders in North Vietnam are not 
Western professional military men and they 
are not distinguished Senators either. They 
are guerrilla fighters and dedicated Com- 
munists who believe that they can overcome 
the weapons of strategic bombardment and 
who have no interest in the peaceful ac- 
commodations of liberal democracy. 

So nothing could be more futile than to 
play games with ourselves by offering either 
the stick or the carrot which is shaped to our 
own preferences and not theirs. 


BOTH VIETNAMS LISTEN 

The eighth rule is painful to those who 
believe in debate, but I do not see how we 
can forget it. Hanol and Saigon are both 
listening. It does no good to pretend that our 
arguments do not affect the decisions of 
others beyond our shores, They do. That is 
no reason for the end of the debate, and the 
right of free comment should not be confined 
by this concern. Yet those who exercise this 
right are fooling themselves if they suppose 
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that what they say has no consequences 
abroad. 

I was astonished to find my friend Arthur 
Schlesinger has so low an opinton of his own 
importance as to think that his words are 
not weighed in Hanoi by decision makers. 
And in different ways on different wave- 
lengths attention is turned to our words in 
the South as well. 

It is therefore helpful if those who support 
our policy can consistently emphasize the 
need for parallel action in the South, while 
those who criticize it can help.a lot by re- 
minding the listeners: in the North of the 
fact, if they think it is a fact, as I do, that 
there is just no prospect of success for Com- 
munists by force in South Vietnam, whatever 
is said and done in American debates and 
elections. : 

ONLY ONE PRESIDENT 


My ninth rule I will assert without proof, 
because I am too close to it. It is that we can 
have only one President at a time. If you ac- 
cept this rule, it applies to questions of dip- 
lomatic negotiations, or command decision 
and of national political leadership. It confers 
no immunity from criticism and no require- 
ment of support. Yet it does set the President 
apart in our interest, not his own, 


WE NEED EACH OTHER 


My tenth and final rule grows from the 
fact that.all great debatés come to an end, 
while the United States of America goes on: 
We shall all need each other again, The pas- 
sions of political commitment can run strong 
in the most placid of seasons. They have a. 
special heat in time of war, and a special 
ferocity when the value and meaning of that 
war are under question. But they are only 
partial passions. 

Wars end and the passions fade. And the 
work of the Nation goes on again both inside 
our border and around the world. Indeed, in 
this strange contest, this work goes forward 
even while the war is at its height. 

Does it not follow that our war of words 
should have its limits too? It is not the Amer- 
ican tradition that dissent, dispute, debate 
and defiance are ends in themselves, Human 
sympathy across political difference, mag- 
nanimity in the face of division and temper- 
ance in assessment and calmness in convic- 
tlon—these moderating qualities can help us 
in our necessary battles and beyond them. 


NO TAX ON REIMBURSED MOVING 
EXPENSES 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Gurney] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to join my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisles in introducing legis- 
lation concerning the taxation of reim- 
bursed moving expenses. 7 be 

There has been much confusion in 
the past few years concerning the taxa- 
tion of these moving expenses reim- 
bursed to employees who are asked to 
relocate. 

The standard practice in the past has 
been to exclude reimbursed moving ex- 
penses from the taxable income of the 
employee. The discrepancy arises in the 
definition of moving expenses.” To the 
employer this term encompasses all out- 
of-pocket expenses incurred by the em- 
ployee in the process of moving. This 
includes such costs as a house-hunting 
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trip, temporary living expenses at the 
new location, settlement of unexpired 
leases, and other miscellaneous expenses. 

The IRS, on the other hand, allows 
only the cost of the direct transporta- 
tion of a person, his family, and personal 
property from one location to another. 
This definition is rather unrealistic in 
view of the fact that these reimbursed 
moving expenses other than transpor- 
tation costs are not income. It would 
seem therefore, that the Treasury has 
no right to tax them, 

This practice is also unfair in light 
of the fact that civil service employees, 
who were previously allowed only trans- 
portation costs as nontaxable, are now 
granted, under Public Law 89-516, mov- 
ing costs over and above this basic cost. 

Mr. Speaker, mobility is an essential 
feature of our American way of life. It 
is important to our defense and space ef- 
forts, and it is essential to business and 
our economy in general. I hope my col- 
leagues will join with me in support of 
this legislation to end the présent unfair 
treatment of those whose jobs. require 
them to relocate. 


HON. JOHN G. ADAMS, MEMBER, 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, AD- 
DRESSES THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION OF FLIGHT 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
the first annual International Exposition 
of Flight and General Aviation Con- 
ference was held in Las Vegas, Nev., on 
April 27 through 30. I had the honor 
of serving as cochairman of that event 
with Arthur Godfrey, who is certainly 
well known to all Americans for his 
prominence in the entertainment field, 
but is also well known for his great in- 
terest and enthusiasm in the field of 
aviation. 

The exposition was a great success, as 
many of my colleagues in Congress who 
were present will agree. 

A luncheon was held on April 28, at 
which the Honorable John G. Adams, a 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
made a most interesting and stimulating 
address. His remarks were so thought- 
provoking that I would like all of my 
colleagues to have an opportunity to 
share his wisdom. 

1 particularly invite attention to Mr. 
Adams’ comments regarding the serious 
problem of airport congestion. This prob- 
lem is one which concerns many of us, 
and should be ot concern to us all, 

I ask permission. that Mr. Adams’ ad- 
dress be included at this point in the 
RECORD. 0 

REMARKS OF JOHN G. ADAMS, MEMBER, CIVIL 

AERONAUTICS BOARD, BEFORE, THE INTERNA- 

TIONAL EXPOSITION OF FLIGHT, LAS VEGAS, 

NEV., APRIL 28, 1967 

While it may be that there are many of 
you who know exactly what the functions 
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of the Civil Aeronautics Board are; and why 
it exists, it may be also that there are an 
equal or larger number of you who have 
little or no idea of its reason for being, It 
is to that latter group that I will make a 
few explanatory words, and I will try to 
keep them simple. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has existed 
since 1938, when the Congress created it 
with the mission of regulating and promoting 
air transportation. 

As regulator of the air transport industry, 
and by that I mean that segment of avia- 
tion which we generally call the commercial 
airlines, the Board grants licenses to air 
carriers to operate. These licensing proceed- 
ings, which are culminated in the issuance 
of operating certificates to successful appli- 
cants, are rather complicated affairs in which 
the aspirations and needs of communities 
for air service are considered along with the 
‘aspirations and capabilities of the applying 
carriers. When a decision is reached, hope- 
fully, the Civil Aeronautics Board has granted 
authorities which are, or will be profitable to 
the airline, and which convenience on public 
and fill a public need. 

In the last three decades since this method 
of development of our airline system has 
been in existence, there has been a steady 
expansion of commercial airlines services, 
until today there are 57 active certificated 
United States airlines. 

These airlines comprise the following 
groupings: 

Eleven domestic trunkline carriers, In- 
cluded here are such carriers as American, 
United, TWA, Western, Continental, Delta, 
and so forth; and among these eleven they 
serve every major city in the United States, 
more usually than not on routes over which 
they compete with at least one other carrier 
of their own type. 

Two carriers operating only international 
and territorial routes. Pan American is the 
best known in this category. Some of our 
eleven trunks also have some international 
routes, and between them and the exclu- 
sive international carriers, Just about any 
major traffic center in the globe can be 
reached on an American flag carrier. 

Thirteen local service carriers (formerly 
referred to as “feeders”). Their systems are 
located in different regions of the country. 
They, themselves sometimes refer to them- 
selves as regional carriers, Out here in the 
Las. Vegas area those you see the most are 
Bonanza, based at Phoenix; Frontier, based 
at Denver; and Pacific, based at San Fran- 
cisco. Among these thirteen carriers just 
about every city and town in the United 
States with a population of 20,000 or over 
is served, as well as many cities of less popu- 
lation than that if they happen to be in an 
isolated area. 

Thirteen supplemental carriers Who are 
basically charter operators within and out- 
side the United States. These are the suc- 
cessors to the post war non-skeds“. Among 
the best known of them are Trans Interna- 
tional, based for a long time here at Las 
Vegas, but now headquartering in Oakland; 
World, based at Oakland; and Capitol, based 
at Nashville. These carriers do a tremendous 
amount of contract charter work for the 
Defense Department, carry a large number 
of, charters for groups and organizations, and 


inclusive tour charters under a newly created 
line of authority jus pe granted by the 
Civil Aeronautics B 

Three active all ede route carriers, Fly- 
ing Tigers ot Los Angeles is one you would 
know well in this part of the United States. 
These carriers are what their definition says, 
“cargo carriers”; but they too do a large 
amount of charter carriage for the Defense 
Department, both of cargo and of passengers. 

Two certificated Hawaiian carriers—Aloha 
and Hawalian, both Honolulu based and sery- 
ing all of the islands of the Hawaiian chain 
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on multiple daily frequencies on route pat- 
terns commencing and ending in Honolulu. 

Seven intra-Alaska carriers (Reeve, Wien, 
Cordova, and so on) and two carriers— Alaska 
and Pacific Northern— serving between 
Alaska and the lower 48 states. The seven 
intra-Alaska carriers bring air service on a 
daily basis to all the far distant points of 
Alaska such as Nome and Point Barrow, and 
are doing much to make thé State of Alaska 
inte a cohesive whole. 

One Caribbean carrier—Caribair, which 
operates generally intra-Puerto Rico and to 
some islands of the Caribbean, and finally: 

Three certificated helicopter operators—at 
Los Angeles, Chicago, and New York. Basi- 
cally, these carriers are seeking to establish 
themselves as service organizations capable 
of moving the commuter from the suburbs to 
the airport, thus bypassing all ground move- 
ments within the city proper. 

In the most recent 12-month period the 
operating revenues of this industry 
amounted to almost $6 billion, with an over- 
all operating profit of about $450 million af- 
ter taxes, which is not bad for an industry 
which less than twenty years ago was almost 
in its entirety dependent on federal subsidy. 

Of particular interest to you in this meet- 
ing may be the following. This industry— 
these 57 carriers I have just referred to— 
have in their employ today over 20,000 pilots 
and co-pilots. These highly trained profes- 
sionals are now operating for the airlines 
about 2100 airplanes. Included in this group 
are nearly 1400 turbine powered aircraft, 
1,000 of which are pure jet, with a program 
for equipment purchases which will inflate 
that jet figure remarkably by the end of the 
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These 20,000 pilots are moving these 2100 
airplanes on approximately 12,000 depar- 
tures every day from 525 airports within the 
United States, and to an enormous number 
of foreign points. On these 12,000 depar- 
tures, 320,000 persons move every day, pay- 
ing about $17 million daily, or between $40 
and $50 per person for a ride which ayer- 
ages about 700 miles in distance. 

If we could be assured of only this size 
aircraft fleet, only this many passengers, and 
only this many aircraft departures from only 
this many airports, for the years ahead, it 
wouldn't be many months before the entire 
U.S, aviation picture would be stable; every 
airport would be just the right size, with the 
right number of runways and precisely the 
highway approaches and exactly the tower 
facilities that were needed; every terminal 
could be remodeled to suit constant and 
positive requirements of use; every fixed 
base Operator could establish his shops with 
permanence; every private pilot could cease 
his endless studying to keep up with the 
changing state of the art; he could lose his 
guilty feeling that maybe he wasn’t “up” 
every time he saw one of those new and 
ominous looking black boxes for sale in his 
general aviation terminal; he would know 
with certainty from month to month where 
the dificult traffic problems were, and which 
were the high density areas to avoid; and 
best. of all, the Federal Air Regulations 
would become sufficiently static that he 
could learn them by heart today, and be 
reasonably certain that they were still valid 


next week. 
just this year are entering a new field of | 


Unfortunately, however, we are hot to be 
blessed at any time in the foreseeable fu- 


ture with this sort of contentment. What 


we see happening today in the commercial 
airline industry portends a tremendous 
amount of study, pl ng, working, spend- 
ing and building for everybody who makes 
his car eer, in any phase of aviation. 

We are told, and I think correctly, that 


-air cargo is in a phase of explosive develop- 


ment—that more cargo will be shipped from 
more cities, by more shippers than ever be- 
fore. We hear growth figures running from 
5% to 30% per year, and we are both excited 
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and fearful that the latter and not the 
former figure may be correct, The best esti- 
mates suggest a growth of over 15% per year 
for the next 16 years. This excites us because 
of what it means not only to air transporta- 
tion, but to our commerce generally. At the 
same time it frightens us to think that ter- 
minal and distribution facilities may not 
be Keeping pace. 

We are told that the remarkable growth of 
passenger traffic in the past few years is not 
a temporary phenomenon, but that these in- 
creases will continue in the neighborhood of 
10-15% per year for the next decade, so that 
in ten years the 320,000 daily passenger en- 
planements and 12,000 daily aircraft depar- 
tures I just referred to may seem like figures 
from the previous century rather than the 
previous decade, 

We see emerging a whole new class of car- 
riers—a group defined, perhaps for the lack 
of a better definition, by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board as air taxi operators. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 of them are authorized to oper- 
ate. Some of them have become quite active, 
quite successful, rather profitable, and they 
fill a definite public need. There are indica- 
tions that they too are in a period of growth, 
in size, in number of aircraft, numbers of 
employees, and also in the numbers of serv- 
ices they render to the public. 

And finally, there is steady growth in the 
field of general aviation. We know that more 
and more people learn to fly every year, and 
more and more people own their own air- 
planes every year. In the past flve years the 
number of private planes in use has in- 
creased from 80,000 to 104,000. The estimate 
is for at least 144,000 such planes in use by 
1972, and we know that by them there will 
be in the neighborhood of 300,000 new stu- 
dent pilots each year. 

In the past four decades since aviation has 
begun to flourish and communities have been 
building their own airfields, there has been 
a general acceptance of the fact that air- 
fields bullt with public funds are available 
equally to commercial airlines and to general 
aviation users. From time to time in recent 
years as more and more aircraft appear on 
the scene, we have heard suggestions that 
changes may become necessary in the practice 
of mixed use of airfields. And these sug- 
gestions stem largely from those who are 
concerned with airport congestion. 

Let me read to you a thought provoking 
excerpt from the 1966 annual report of 
Mohawk Airlines: 

“On Friday afternoon, August 26, 1966, be- 
tween 4:00 and 7:00 p.m., 236 aircraft landed 
and took off at LaGuardia Airport. 91 of these, 
or 39%, were scheduled airliners. 145, or 
61%, were privately owned, including cor- 
porate aircraft, or air taxis. These 236 aircraft 
accommodated 6,681 people: 6,252 by air- 
liners, 429 by air taxis and private aircraft. 

of the 236 aircraft movements used the 
same amount of air space, the same invest- 
ment in runway, taxiway, ramp and naviga- 
tional facilities. 

“More than 50% of the airline flights dur- 
ing this period were destined to or from a 
point less than 250 miles from LaGuardia so 
that more than 3,340 passengers were buying 
less than an hour’s scheduled air transporta- 
tion; yet 100% of the investment in the air- 
port, more than 90% in related navigational 
facilities and more than 90% in the terminal 
facilities were tied up for the convenience of 
less than 7% of the aircraft passengers. 

“Mohawk is the sixth largest airline serving 
New York City in terms of passengers car- 
ried and aircraft movements, It has the short- 
est trip length of any of the major carriers 
serving New York City. Therefore, these de- 
lays are more critical to its economy and to 
the dependability of its passenger service 
than to any other airilne. Mohawk has long 
urged that private aviation not be restricted 
in any sense, but instead that separate and 
equally attractive facilities be built and 
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maintained for the vast majority of private 
aircraft which are not, in fact, connecting 
their passengers to or from the airlines. 

“This can be done at airports like La- 
Guardia, Kennedy and Newark through the 
use of short parallel runways, separate ap- 
proach procedures and better terminal facili- 
ties. It can be done at separate airports such 
as Teterboro, Staten Island, Flushing, and 
others, provided attractive supporting air- 
port features are made available such as first- 
class navigational facilities, ground transpor- 
tation and the like. If this problem is faced 
squarely by the airlines and by airport man- 
agement, the existing major airports can and 
will accommodate scheduled airline traffic 
through the 1970's, by which time an addi- 
tional jet port can be built in the New York 
City area. If the problem is not faced 
squarely, both private aviation and the 
scheduled airlines, together with their cus- 
tomers, will suffer increasingly aggravated 
delays. 

“This is the most serious situation facing 
airline management within the next decade.” 

After reading those paragraphs, I called 
Mohawk’s president to ask his permission to 
quote them to you. He agreed, and asked 
that I point out that what he and many 
others in the air transport industry are 
seeking Is a way to co-exist with general 
aviation, with each industry having equal ac- 
cess to the cities and the skies above them, 
but with a means developed to unshuffle the 
cards somehow, so that both may fly, both 
may land, and both may park, without the 
time and money costs which now seem so 
much on the increase. 

Today New York City is seeking a supple- 
ment to Kennedy Field since both LaGuardia 
and JFK are at near capacity. At the moment 
there is considerable disagreement within the 
community as to where such a new field 
should be located. We know that Chicago’s 
O’Hare is overcrowded and is operating at 
near capacity and that there is a movement 
back to Chicago Midway of part of the traffic 
now using O’Hare. What the solution will be 
in Chicago is not yet known. 

Dallas and Fort Worth are now seeking to 
build a new field midway between these two 
cities and to be operated jointly by a new 
county airport authority. 

The City of New Orleans is feeling the 
pinch, and many other of our larger cities 
in the United States are suddenly aware of 
the fact that their airports may not be ade- 
quate for the additional air traffic which will 
be coming in in the next decade. 

This is not an American dilemma alone. 
Japan today is engrossed in finding a place 
larger than its present Tokyo International 
Airport, and is rushing an expansion of its 
jet field at Osaka; France has begun plans 
for a new field which will cover 7,000 acres, 
will take 10 years to complete, will employ 
20,000 people, and will have runways de- 
signed to handle aircraft of 350 tons (our 
largest aircraft now approximate 150 tons); 
London is hard at work on its airport prob- 
lems as is Copenhagen, and as are countless 
other cities of the world. 

For many of these countries, when the 
problem at their single international airport 
is solved, their entire problem largely is 
solved, because the geographical confines of 
their countries are small, and their general 
aviation activity is relatively minimal. That, 
however, is not so in the United States. We 
have concerns not only with our airport prob- 
lems in the great cities, but in our inter- 
mediate cities also. 

mim the last three months I read of a city 
with a population in excess of 25,000 whose 
airport was constructed to handle the post 
World War II type airplanes, that is the 
DC-3, the DC-4, and the Constellation, and 
who now finds itself faced with the necessity 
of constructing a jet runway to handle 727- 
type airplanes or lose the service it now gets 
from a trunk carrier, and the city is seriously 
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considering giving up its service rather than 
to make the heavy expenditure for runway 
construction. Nearly every day we hear of 
another city of size below 100,000 in popu- 
lation which is facing a similar problem. 

In the larger communities, not only are 
there urgent needs for airport expansion, but 
cities everywhere are discovering that ac- 
cess to airports is not keeping pace. The air- 
port is poorly situated, the roads approaching 
it may have been designed for the needs of a 
quarter century ago, or more. Public trans- 
portation to the airport is often unsatisfac- 
tory, erratic and expensive. Thousands of 
passengers complain that excessive ground 
time between city and airport is more of an 
irritant, and more in need of improvement, 
than any other problem. 

In addition to our problems with airports, 
and the access thereto, the problem of the 
traffic in our skies is another which is going 
to become much more serious in the years 
ahead. Consider this figure. We know that 
daily aircraft movements in the U.S. in 1966 
were about 40,000. Forecasts suggest that by 
1975 this figure will be 160,000 individual 
movements per day. Aircraft of all types and 
sizes in the same skies and over the same 
terminals—SST's, 74/8, DC-9’s, single engine 
props—everything! 

Consider the New York area alone where it 
is calculated that by 1975 there will be 250 
landings and 250 departures by 747-type air- 
planes. And how many others? How many 
will be SST’s? Ten? Fifty? And what of the 
DC-8's, 707’s, DC-9’s, 7378, all trying to serve 
that one urban area in the same rush hours!! 
I have seen estimates of from four to ten 
times the traffic over that terminal area in 
the next ten years. A tripling of traffic 
handled in the next decade certainly is a con- 
servative expectation. 

And contemplate in that one urban center 
the terminal needs, the need for more air- 
port parking (both for planes and autos), the 
need for new flight kitchens, and the need 
for busses, taxis, and new access roads, And 
then visualize that the problem is largely the 
same at all of the other great air traffic cen- 
ters of the country—and of the world. Do 
you know that today the Lufthansa flight 
kitchen in far-off Frankfurt prepares 12,000 
meals a day? How much need that kitchen be 
enlarged for the requirements of 1975? 

The acute problems of crowding of access 
roads to airports, the crowding of terminals, 
the crowding of airports, and the antiquity 
of them all, are soon to have added to the 
list, at least over this country and in the air- 
lanes approaching it, a crowding of the skies 
which calls for the best ingenuity of our en- 
gineers and specialists. 

Just two days ago I was conducted through 
the latest Boeing mock-up of their SST and 
their 747. What a shock those airplanes are 
to look at! Thelr mammoth size and weight, 
and the fantastic costs of keeping them air- 
borne for unnecessary minutes, make us 
aware that an even more regimented and 
orderly use of the airways than we now know 
will be necessary to move them into and out 
of the great traffic centers without undue 
cost, and at the same time to keep other 
traffic, both commercial and general aviation, 
which has an equal right to the sky, moving 
in an orderly manner. Imagine what a burden 
it would be to the economy of an airline if 
their 747’s (with four engines, each with 
44,000 pounds of thrust in place of the 17,000 
pounds we see in the 707) were to be rather 
generally required to circle in the traffic pat- 
tern for 30 or 45 minutes before landing. And 
how about an SST circling for an hour with 
engines of 63,000 pounds thrust each. How 
much would that cost? 

The problems facing us are tremendous 
ones, They face us all, the federal regulators 
and rule makers, the state aviation bodies, 
the airplane and equipment manufacturers, 
the airline and private users of the skies, 
the airport administrators, the community 
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planners who must arrange for access to 
the terminals and the exits therefrom, those 
agencies which must appropriate the funds 
to keep all of these things alive. And the 
prime problem seems to me to be one of co- 
operative effort. 

At President Johnson’s urgent recom- 
mendation last winter, the Congress early 
this year created a new Department of 
Transportation, which is charged with the 
development of a coordinated national trans- 
portation policy. Problems of coordination 
and cooperation such as those I have just 
referred to exist in many fields of transporta- 
tion, but in probably none are they as press- 
ing as in aviation. Some of them will be 
before the new Department. Others may al- 
ready be receiving careful scrutiny elsewhere. 
Others, some just emerging, will have to be 
faced and solved without many guidelines 
or leadership by some of you here in this 
room. 

It will take tremendous energy, and tre- 
mendous effort plus cooperation at every 
level by those who are the actual workers 
in aviation to develop and produce an inte- 
grated program of movement of persons on 
the ground, in the terminals, and through 
the air. Only in this way can there be assur- 
ance that the country can digest the air 
transport banquet being placed before it. 


THE KENNEDY ROUND: A 
BEGINNING 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. WHALEN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, a historic 
step was taken yesterday with the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the Kennedy round 
of tariff negotiations in Geneva, There 
is no doubt that yesterday’s agreement 
represents the most significant and far- 
reaching world trade development to 
date. Its impact will exceed that of any 
previous effort to ease international 
trade restrictions. 

The effect of reduced tariff barriers 
will be a more effective utilization of in- 
ternational productive resources and, 
hence, an improved living standard 
throughout the world. Yet, the conclu- 
sion of GATT negotiations must not 
signal the end, but rather the beginning, 
of an even broader effort, with true free 
trade as the ultimate goal. This will not 
happen overnight. The Kennedy round, 
which lasted over 4 years, is, itself, proof 
that time is needed. 

I detailed my views on free trade in a 
speech presented to the Traffic Associa- 
tion of Youngstown, Ohio, on March 20, 
1967. In that address, I proposed the cre- 
ation of a World Free Trade Association, 
and outlined the steps that would be re- 
quired to make this a reality. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I am submitting the text.of that speech 
in the RECORD: 

A PROPOSAL FOR A WORED FREE "TRADE 

ASSOCIATION 
I. INTRODUCTION—THE KENNEDY ROUND AND 
THE TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962 
~ The Kennedy Round of tariff negotiations 
is now in its most critical stage. These dis- 
cussions, deriving their name from President 
Kennedy who initiated them, are an out- 
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growth of the Trade Expansion Act approved 
by Congress in 1962. It was hoped that they 
would lead to an across-the-board tariff cut 
of 50 per cent, applicable both to industrial 
and agricultural commodities. 

American negotiators, led by the late 
Christian Herter, soon experienced difi- 
culties, especially in their discussions with 
the French, First, the French raised the ques- 
tion of tariff “disparities.” Later, our negoti- 
ators were hampered by the disagreement 
which occurred among the six members of 
the European Economic Community regard- 
ing the adoption of a common agricultural 
policy. 

Although average tariffs of the EEC and 
the United States both approximate 14 per 
cent, the French were quick to point out 
that those of the EEC deviate much less 
from the mean than do those of the United 
States. Thus, a 50 per cent across-the-board 
reduction would result in a number of U.S. 
tariffs remaining at much higher levels than 
those of the EEC. According to the French 
negotiators this was inequitable. 

The reduction of trade barriers on agricul- 
tural products is difficult at best, because of 
domestic political considerations. It has been 
a particular problem in the case of the EEC 
because of the wide variations in produc- 
tion costs in the countries comprising the 
Community. French farmers can produce 
wheat at lower cost than can the Germans. 
Both French and German farm costs, how- 
ever, are considerably higher than those in 
the United States. Before the EEC can be 
expected to negotiate with outside countries 
with respect to grains and numerous other 
agricultural products, it is necessary that 
they first agree among themselves relative to 
a common agricultural policy. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the 
strenuous efforts that have been exerted 
during the Kennedy Round appear likely to 
bring some results. It is practically certain, 
however, that the outcome of the current 
GATT negotiations will fall considerably 
short of the original high expectations. 

The Trade Expansion Act expires June 30 
of this year. Thus, the United States Con- 
gress and Administration must face up to 
the problem of whether to allow the Trade 
Expansion Act to lapse, to extend it in 
its present form, or to modify it. 

Whether the Kennedy Round is success- 
ful, whether it fails completely, or whether 
it results in an acceptable compromise, 
many trade policy issues will remain unre- 
solved after June, 1967. 

First, coordination of national agricul- 
tural policies and programs will not be at- 
tained. Second, only limited trading oppor- 
tunities exist for the less-developed coun- 
tries. Third, East-West trade restrictions 
will continue. Fourth, there will remain 
many trade barriers against mass produced, 
low cost goods manufactured by multi-na- 
tional firms operating highly sophisticated 
capital equipment. It would be tragic if the 
United States, representing the largest and 
most powerful economy in the world, were 
to fail to provide the machinery to make it 
possible to negotiate with other countries for 
a more rational trading world. 


II. THE ISSUE—FREE TRADE VERSUS 
PROTECTIONISM 


“Free trade” versus “protectionism” was a 
pertinent issue in the very first Congress of 
the United States in 1789. This dispute be- 
tween those who advocate protection and 
those who espouse free trade is as alive to- 
day as it ever was. 

My education and experience happen to 
be in the field of economics. As an economist, 
I have been trained to examine economic 
problems from the point of view of the na- 
tional interest, as opposed to the interests 
of any individual producer, or group of pro- 
ducers. If I were employed by an industry 
which finds it difficult to stand up against 
import competition, I suppose that I might 
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be a protectionist. Or, if I were a profession- 
al labor leader, it is conceivable that I might 
advocate restrictions against the importa- 
tion of goods that compete with the products 
made by the group with which I was asso- 
ciated. Possible, also, would be a protection- 
ist attitude if I came from a section of the 
country where there is considerable produc- 
tion of goods under conditions that are not 
well-adapted to American production re- 
sources—notably lines of production in 
which the proportion of labor cost is high 
and where modern machine techniques have 
not been applied. 

It so happens, however, that I reside in an 
area which is able to compete effectively 
against foreign firms in markets both at 
home and abroad. Perhaps I am fortunate in 
this respect. 

However, as I contemplate the Nation as a 
whole, I cannot help but be convinced that 
the vast bulk of American industrial and 
agricultural producers are able to compete 
in foreign markets—and compete profitably. 
The United States is blessed with a plethora 
of natural resources, an abundant supply of 
competent workers, skilled scientists, and 
technicians, and unlimited pro- 
motional and executive genius. Thus, our 
companies are much more to be feared as a 
competitive rival abroad than are foreign 
firms to be feared in the United States. This 
was vividly demonstrated to me in Paris in 
1962 when I interviewed officers of the 
French Automobile Association. At a time 
when foreign models were making an impact 
in the American market, these representa- 
tives of French automobile manufacturers 
were fearful that United States car produc- 
ers “could capture the French market any 
time they pleased.” 

Statistics, too, confirm this. According to 
official figures of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, between 1958 and 1965 
exports increased approximately 65 per cent 
(while imports were increasing by less than 
62 per cent). During the same period our 
shipments to the EEC expanded by 103 per 
cent (versus a 98 per cent rise in our im- 
ports from the Common Market). 

If objections are raised that the 1968 fig- 
ures include certain special category items 
that were excluded in previous years, the 
period 1958-64 can be substituted. During 
these seven years total U.S. exports increased 
54 per cent (compared with a 41 per cent 
import increase). At the same time, exports 
to the EEC grew by 87 per cent (contrasted 
with a 68 per cent growth of EEC imports). 

This is not to say that there are not pro- 
ducers in our country that would be harmed, 
at least in the short run, by a too rapid move- 
ment toward free trade. There are a few 
establishments and labor groups whose fears 
of import competition are not entirely imag- 
inary. No one wishes to be hurt. Further, 
there is an ingrained belief that, because a 
person is in a given occupation, he some- 
how or other has a “right” to remain in that 
occupation. Status-quo-ism dies hard, but it 
must be overcome if the Nation is to con- 
tinue to prosper. 

As one who is trained in economics—and 
leaving aside, for the moment, economic 
frictions and political difficulties—I believe 
in the philosophy of free trade. The pure 
logic of free trade is so simple that it is a 
truism. 


II. THE RATIONALE OF FREE TRADE 


The national product of a country con- 
sists of an assortment of goods and services 
produced at different efficiencies. What a 
country and imports, in the absence 
of international trade barriers, is determined 
by the relative efficiencies with which it can 
produce, and sell, various products, com- 
pared with the relative efficiencies with 
which the same products can be produced 
and sold in other countries. This is what 
economists call the “theory of comparative 
advantage.” 


I r pee it oa) We 
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If all the items that can be produced in 
a nation’ are listed in order of descending 
comparative advantage, the products head- 
ing the list are those that are normally ex- 
ported—those that can be produced most 
efficiently, relative to the production effi- 
ciency ratios in other countries. In the 
United States, where natural resources and 
capital are relatively abundant, but where 
labor is relatively scarce, the list would be 
headed by such goods as office machinery, 
road-building and other construction equip- 
ment, automobiles, aircraft, agricultural ma- 
chinery, and certain agricultural products. 
The comparative advantage of the United 
States lies mostly in those goods which can 
be produced in quantity by automatic, or 
semi-automatic, machinery. The production 
of such items requires substantial capital 
investment and is subject to the principle 
of decreasing unit cost. In these industries 
large size is an advantage. 

Further down the scale are products that 
-are exported, but which encounter some im- 
port competition. These include certain 
paper products, watches, and a variety of 
textiles. At the lower end of the scale are 
commodities whose production requires con- 
siderable labor, relative to capital. Examples 
are china tableware, hand-blown glassware, 
certain electronic products, and leather 
gloves, products, incidentally, which account 
for a relatively small proportion of the 
country’s total national product. 

In countries where, because of low produc- 
tivity, low wages prevail, the scale of com- 
parative advantage would tend to be reverse 
that of the United States, where most pro- 
duction is capital-intensive. In southern 
Italy, for example, goods produced with a 
high proportion of labor would head the list. 
If such countries were to attempt to hand- 
produce goods, which in the United States 
are produced semi-automatically, their unit 
costs would be prohibitive. 

The exports of each country, therefore, 
consist of goods produced at the greatest 
comparative advantage, relative to the rest 
of the world. Consequently, the generaliza- 
tion can be made that, in the absence of re- 
strictive trade barriers, each country special- 
izes in, and exports, goods in the production 
of which its relative efficiency is greatest, and 
imports goods in which its relative efficiency 
is slightest, 

Goods produced at a comparative disad- 
vantage in any country cannot compete with 
similar goods made in foreign countries in 
the absence of some form of subsidy, If there 
were no import restrictions, for example, very 
little of the production of the lower-priced 
grades of hand-blown glassware in the United 
States could survive. Certain producers of 
low-priced pen knives, fur-felt hats, musical 
instruments, and wool wearing apparel would 
be in a similar predicament, 

Export industries can afford to pay higher 
wages than those which are vulnerable to 
import competition, thereby exerting an up- 
ward pull on the wage structure as a whole. 
Producers who do not enjcy a comparative 
advantage compete against domestic export 
industries for their labor supply—not against 
foreign workers. Unless these firms pay going 
rates of wages, they will lose workers to the 
export industries. In the absence of. inter- 
ferences, the gradual shift of productive re- 
sources (labor and capital) from low-effi- 
ciency industries to high-efficiency industries 


nas the effect of raising production per capita. / 


_ ‘This, in turn, raises the general level of living. 
This logic of free trade is predicated on a 
substantial degree of competition, and on 
the mobility of capital and labor, within the 
«national economy. As it is, however, the 
¿frictions of economic. adjustments are so 
great that labor and capital resist. As a con- 
sequence, instead of facilitating the transi- 


tion of labor and capital from less effielent, 
into more efficient, lines of activity, gov- 
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ernments are prone to impose tariffs, import 
quotas, and other forms of subsidy. 

These restrictions keep in business cer- 
tain producers who otherwise would be forced 
to transfer to other lines of activity. This 
not only inhibits international specialization 
of effort, but also imposes higher prices upon 
domestic buyers. In essence, the tariff (or 
other forms of import restrictions) is a sub- 
sidy paid for by the consumer. 

Further, import duties tend to widen the’ 
spread between marginal cost (I. e., cost of 
producing the last item) and selling price. 
This makes possible the reaping of abnor- 
mally high profits by more efficient firms 
which, in the absence of tariffs, still would 
be able to operate profitably at lower prices. 

In the early days of this century a well- 
known industrialist said that “the tariff is 
the mother of the trusts.” Whether or not 
tariffs encouraged monopoly at that time, 
they are not a major monopoly factor today. 
Presently most large businesses are “liberal” 
trade-minded. Many of their operations are 
worldwide and most of them oppose inter- 
ference by government. The tariff, therefore, 
is now of greater significance as an instru- 
ment for protecting certain small, relatively 
inefficient, establishments. : 

There can be little doubt that, if the United 
States were to adopt a policy of free trade, a 
number of smaller firms would be hard hit by 
import competition. Certain marginal firms 
would be unable to withstand the resulting 
low-cost foreign competition. This is one of 
the troublesome facts that must be faced. 

Determination of foreign trade policy in- 
volves the weighing of group interests against 
each other. When a country moves toward 
free trade, the economic benefits are likely 
to be diffused, almost imperceptibly, over a 
large number of people. The burdens of eco- 
nomic adjustment, on the other hand, are 
borne by a relatively small number of peo- 
ple, some of whom are threatened by injury 
in the process, 


IV. ANSWERS TO PROTECTIONIST ARGUMENTS 
A. Disruption of the domestic economy 


Those who favor protection generally con- 
tend that restriction of imports is necessary 
to prevent the domestic economy from being 
disrupted by import competition. As pro- 
ducing units have become larger, overhead 
costs have increased. Protectionists contend, 
therefore, that it is increasingly difficult to 
transfer from one line of production to an- 
other, particularly in those instances where 
there is a high degree of specialization. 

Yet, adaptation to import competition is 
only one of the many adjustments which oc- 
cur constantly in all industrialized econ- 
omies. The adjustments which are caused by 
increased imports resulting from trade lib- 
eralization are no greater than those that 
are necessitated by technological changes in 
industry and agriculture. Adjustment to 
change is the very essence of the free enter- 
prise system. 

B. Low-wage import competition 

The most frequently heard argument 
against a policy of free trade is that labor 
in a high-wage country cannot compete 
against imports from countries where wages 
are considerably lower and where working 
conditions are poorer. It is not difficult to 
understand the fears of American workers 
who are directly affected by such competi- 
tion. One observes, for example, that Jap- 
anese textile workers receive less than 80 
cents an hour, including wages and fringe 
benefits. Workers in the United States per- 


‘forming similar tasks average $1.85 per hour. 


Or, it is pointed out that labor engaged in 
the manufacture of machinery in Japan is 
paid less than one-third that received by 
comparable workers in the United States. 
The immediate reply, in terms of economic 
theory, is that wages should be consideréd in 
confunetion with productivity: As far 88 úg- 
græxgates are concerned, this isa tenable argu- 
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ment. Although the return to labor is more 
than three times as great in the United States 
as in Japan, average productivity in the 
United States is many times higher. 

Aggregates and averages fail to disclose 
individual situations, however. Thus, in some 
lines of production actual unit costs, taking 
both wages and productivity into account, 
are lower abroad than in the United States. 
These, usually, are labor-intensive items. 

Examples of American commodities pro- 
duced at a comparative disadvantage are 
china. tableware, certain cotton textiles, 
stainless steel flatware, and spring clothes- 
pins. 

As long at the United States seeks to pro- 
tect individual ‘domestic producers against 
foreign competition on the basis of monetary 
cost differences, there will be demands for 
continued and intensified barriers against 
imports. Failure, however, to permit capital 
and labor to move freely out of lines of pro- 
duction in which there is a comparative dis- 
advantage into lines in which a comparative 
advantage exists, reduces the effectiveness of 
these economic resources, Living standards 
suffer likewise. z 


C. Discrimination against American 
agricultural products 

Concern has been expressed in many quar- 
ters regarding the effect of current trade ne- 
gotiations upon the American farmer. Sena- 
tor Russell B. Long (D-La.), on February 3, 
1967 stated: “Nothing that has happened in 
the five years since the enactment of the 
Trade Expansion Act, is a cause for any opti- 
mism or rejoicing about the possibility of 
this nation preserving reasonable access for 
its agricultural products to the Common 
Market.” (Congressional Record, February 3, 
1967). In an address before the annual meet- 
ing of the Trade Relations Council of the 
United States, in New York City on Decem- 
ber 3, 1966, Senate Minority Leader Everett 
M. Dirksen (R-Ill.) proclaimed: “Our Agri- 
cultural exports to the EEC, of vital impor- 
tance to our farm economy, have been sharply 
limited by the variable import levy system 
established by the EEC.” (Congressional Rec- 
ord, February 8, 1967). 

It may be true that exports of farm prod- 
ucts to the EEC are smaller than they would 
have.been in the absence of such levies, How- 
ever, the impression that U.S. agricultural 
exports have suffered greatly is not borne 
out by the statistics. 

According to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, only about 30 per cent of all U.S. 
agricultural exports to the EEC are affected 
by the variable levy system, Official trade fig- 
ures of the U.S. Department of Commerce 
show the following for the period 1959-1963: 

Exports of food and live animals to the 
= increased from $483 million to $667 mil- 
ion. 

Exports of grains and grain preparations 
(included in the above totals) increased from 
$329 million to $379 million. 

Exports of wheat increased from $45 mil- 
lion to $63 million. 

Exports of corn increased from $90 million 
to $198 million. 

Exports of raw cotton increased from $105 
Million to $132 million. 

Exports of grain sorghums 
$60 million to 851 million. 

Exports of fruit and vegetables increased 
from $60 million to $102 million. 

Exports of animal feeds increased from 
$28 million to $86 million. 

Exports of tobacco and tobacco manufac- 
tures increased from $98 milllion to $125 
million... 2 2 

Comparable figures for the first nine 
months of 1965 and the first nine months of 
1866 indicate; 

Exports to the EEC of food and live ani- 
mais increased from $621 million to $727 
million (within this total, exports of grains 
and grain preparations increased from $367 
‘Million to'$476 million), 


decreased from 
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of animal feeds increased from $89 
million to $123 million. i 

Exports of tobacco and tobacco manufac- 
tures increased from 892 million to 8110 
million. 4 ? 

The only decreases in agricultural exports 
to the EEC were: 

Meats and meat preparations, from $46 
million to $42 million; dairy products and 
eggs, from $27 million to $3 million; fruits, 
nuts, and vegetables, from $76 million to 
$66 Million; raw cotton, from $57 million to 
$47 million. 


v. TRADE RELATIONS AND FOREIGN POLICY 


The creation of strong, stable economies 
in under-developed countries is one of the 
best safeguards of American security. In 
some cases these states id best he ee 
by technical assistance, developmental loans 
and: grants, uae private Investments. In 
other instances the opportunity to trade can 
have an equal, or even greater, effect on 
long-run economic growth, If the United 
States makes clear its international trade 
objectives and moves toward these goals 
with deeds, we can impress the peoples of 
less developed countries that their aspira- 
tions are consistent with our own economic 
policies. 

Unfortunately, in dealing with the world's 
underdeveloped countries, the United States 
has not made the most effective use of for- 
eign trade as an instrument of policy. Im- 
port restrictions on cotton, meat, and wool, 
imposed in connection with domestic agri- 
cultural programs, have served to reduce the 
potential export earnings of many emerging 
nations. ; 

Equally unfortunate are the import re- 
strictions established by the United States 
to avoid injury to certain domestic industrial 
producers. Most manufactured goods that 
the newly-emergent countries either now 
have, or soon will have, for export are items 
which, in the United States, are both pro- 
tected and produced at a comparative disad- 
vantage. These Include certain cotton tex- 
tiles, pottery products, and other high labor 
content commodities. © j 

It is not ofily inconsistent but dangerous 
for the United States to encourage in the 
politically volatile emerging states the de- 
velopment of new industries through for- 
eign aid programs while, concurrently, re- 
stricting imports of the products of those 
same industries. Without export markets, the 
developing countries will be unable to earn 
the foréign exchange needed to import the 
capital goods (often obtained from the 
United States) required for further economic 
growth. 

About a third of the world’s population 
lives in the underdeveloped countries. With 
many of these nations in the midst of polit- 
ical revolution, it is to our interest that 
they achieve economic progress peacefully 
and within the framework of political democ- 
racy. It is important to us that these new 
states not conclude that the dramatic prog- 
ress of the Soviet Union since the Revolution 
of 1917 offers a better pattern for their eco- 
nomic development than our own. Our best 
defense against Communist economic pene- 
tration of the world’s underdeveloped coun- 
tries is to accept them as equal trading 
partners. 

VI. FREE TRADE—THEORY VERSUS PRACTICE 


Seemingly, the case for free trade is so 
logical, and the international political real- 
ities are so compelling, that trade liberaliza- 
tion becomes an essential policy goal. Yet, 
despite the deep cuts in certain tariffs that 
have been made over the past three decades, 
most countries of the western world still 
remain protectionist. 

This is evidenced by the many kinds of 
agricultural support. programs which exist 
today. Quotas limit imports of wheat, sugar, 
cotton, petroleum, beef, and veal. Another 
example is the long-term International Cot- 
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ton Textile Agreement, mitiated, ineiden- 
tally, by President Kennedy himself. When 
there is such a wide discrepancy between 
theory and practice, it can only be concluded 
that the theory, by itself, fails to explain 
actual political and economic behavior. 

The greatest weakness of the free trade 
concept is that it does not go far enough 
in its analysis. Essentially the principle of 
free trade assumes that capital and labor 
can move freely within a country. This over- 
looks, however, three factors. First, capital, 
in the form of costly and highly specialized 
physical plant and equipment, usually can- 
not be transferred easily or quickly from 
one line of production to another. Second, 
skilled labor finds it difficult to move from 
one occupation to another. Third, there is the 
overriding consideration that people prefer 
to remain in the line of work in which they 
are engaged and resist moving from one part 
of the country to another. 

It is only natural, therefore, for labor, as 
well as the owners of capital, to try to pro- 
tect themselves against competition which, 
they believe, threatens their livelihood. 

Herein lies one of the most important dif- 
ficulties of the social sciences. The whole is 
seldom equal to the arithmetic sum of its 
parts. If Government intervenes to protect 
each and every producing interest against 
competition (the same logic applies to do- 
mestic, as well as foreign, competition), the 
result is to perpetuate inefficient production, 
thereby weakening the nation. It is neces- 
sary for the strength of the nation, as a 
whole, that capital and labor be utilized to 
their maximum. The national interest may 
be compared to a fruit orchard, The yield of 
an orchard will be bountiful only to the ex- 
tent that its owner prunes the dead wood 
from the trees, allowing the healthier 
branches to develop and to bear fruit, If the 
orchard owner shows solicitude for each and 
every dying branch by taping them each 
spring instead of pruning them, he will have 
a sorry crop of fruit, indeed. „ 

Free trade is the device whereby the na- 


tional economy prunes away the dead and the protection he now enjoys will be dimin- 


dying branches of the economy so that, in 
the longer run, its members will be stronger 
than they otherwise would be. 

Pity, however, the political leaders who 
have to face their constituents who happen 
to be the dead and dying branches of the 
economy! It is not their fault that they are 
engaged in lines of work that cannot with- 
stand foreign competition because of an un- 
favorable environment. It is not the fault 
of the producers of china tableware in Ap- 
palachia, for example, 


countries. It is little solace to them to be 
told that to lose their jobs and their capi- 
tal is a patriotic duty. Patriots though they 
are, it is expecting too much for them to 
see why they should be the unfortunate, in- 
nocent victims of the forces of economic 
change. 
VII. WHAT, THEN, IS THE ANSWER? 


Theory must be blended with practical 
considerations. Tariff barriers ultimately 
must be erased so that labor and capital 
may move freely into lines of most efficient 
use. At the same time, however, this con- 
cept, In its implementation, should create 
a minimum of social and economic friction. 

In this light, I recommend a two-stage 
plan by which the goal of combining desir- 
able economic theory, through the medium 
of tariff reductions,. with acceptable prac- 
tice, in the form of adjustment to change”, 
can best be accomplished. 

First, the Trade Expansion Act should be 
amended and, in its modified form, extended 
for three years. 

(A) Additional bargaining power should 
be granted to American trade negotiators by 
incorporating in the law the Douglas pro- 
vision Which was a feature of the original 
Senate- approved Trade Expansion. Act. 


1 that they cannot 
stand up against imports from low-wage 
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Adoption of this amendment lit was re- 
jected by the House of Representatives and 
the Conference Committee in 1962) will ex- 
tend the power of the President to reduce 
tariffs to zero on certain eligible items. These 

would include products whose exports by 

the United States, the EEC, and any mem- 

ber, or members, of the European Free Trade 

Association account for at least 80 per cent 

of the total free world trade. 

(B) Easier access of governmental adjust- 
ment assistance must be granted to firms 
and groups of workers whose existence is 
threatened by increased imports resulting 
from tariff reductions. The present law, con- 
sequently, should be revised to incorporate , 
the philosophy contained in the recent Act 
implementing the Canadian-American Auto- 
motive Agreement. The provisions of this 
Agreement already have been invoked in sey- 
eral cases where American cers of auto- 
motive parts (firms or labor) have been able 
to prove to the Government’s satisfaction 
that they were seriously injured by imports 
entering the country free of duty under the 
Agreement. Retraining allowances, stepped- 
up unem ployment insurance benefits, and a 
number of other actions can be invoked to 
facilitate the adjustment. s 

Adjustment assistance is necessary when a 
tariff cut has resulted in a sudden invensifi- 
cation of import competition. An alternative 
is to make the tariff cuts so gradual in their 
application that there will be sufficient time 
to enable adjustments to take place paln- 
lessly. American businessmen, are noted for 
ingenuity and for their ability to adapt them- 
selves to new environmental conditions 
given time in which to make the adjustments. 
If those engaged in certain lines of produc- 
tion that are vulnerable to import competi- 
tion know that the protection they presently 
enjoy will be removed gradually—say over a 
period as long as 25 years—they will adapt 
themselves to the changing circumstances 
with little difficulty. It, for instance, the 
owner of a plant making a certain product 
at a competitive disadvantage ows that 


ished by 4 percent a year over the next 25 
yéars, he certainly will try to move into some 
other line of production; Ihe important con- 
sideration is that the future policy of govern- 
ment be definite. A substantial reduction in 
protection, spread over a long period of time, 
is less harmful to the producers affected than 
a much slighter reduction that becomes effec- 
tive suddenly. Certainty and time are the 
keys to economic adjustment. 

For this reason, I am impressed by some 
of the suggestions that have been made that 
the United States assume leadership in a 
world-wide movement toward eventual free 
trade. ; 

‘Therefore, in addition to revising and ex- 
tending the Trade Expansion Act for another 
three years, Congress should take a second, 
longer-range step. The President should be 
authorized to undertake negotiations lead- 
ing to a 25-year Treaty or Agreement. This 
Treaty or Agreement, once invoked, would 
provide for the gradual attainment of free 
trade both with respect to tariff as well as 
non-tariff barriers. Hopefully, by June, 1970, 
it could replace the amended Trade Expan- 
sion Act. 

The Treaty or Agreement should call for 
the creation of a “World Free Trade Associa- 
tion,” Initially, it would’ seem logical for 
the United States, Canada, and the United 
Kingdom to provide the nucleus for such a 
move. There would be no attempt to restrict 
national sovereignty with respect to the 
tariffs which might be applied by member 
nations, individually, against non-members: 
Instead, the Treaty or Agreement would pro- 
vide only that over a twenty-five year period 
member countries would gradually reduce 
their barriers with respect to each others’ 
goods until finally, all tariffs, quotas, and 
customs formalities will have disappeared. 
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The Association should be open-ended, so 
that other countries, or groups of countries 
including the EEC, EFTA, LAPTA, CACM, 
and other free trade blocs— might join at 
a later date. 

In the Ufe of a nation 25 years is but an 
instant. If, by setting the target date for 
completely free trade a quarter of a century 
away we can ensure that economic adjust- 


ments can be made with little difficulty, we. 


would be foolish to attempt to eliminate all 
trade barriers over a short span of years. In 
this area patience is a virtue, but patience 
must be accompanied by the momentum pro- 
vided) by commitment to a eariystteined 
Wenn 


MINIMUM WAGE REDUCES JOB 
“OPPORTUNITIES 


Mi. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Gurtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years, many economists have come to 
recognize that minimum wage laws can 
reduce job opportunities for the person 
of little or no skills. One area where this 
may be happéning now is in agriculture. 

An article from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of April 19, entitled Minimum Wage 
Can Mean Minimum Jobs,” indicates 
that the wage law may force thousands 
of remaining marginal farm families out 
of work. According to the Journal, the 
welfare and unemployment problems 
that will accompany the’ transition of 
the marginal workers off the farm have 
State and Federal officials worried. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the Journal article referred to in the 
Recorp at this point: 

Mrinmmoum Wace CaN MEAN MINIMUM 

Joss 
(By Jim Hyatt) 

DENWoOOD PLANTATION, ARK,—Richard Bo- 
gen, a 62-year-old Negro farm worker, sits 
in the plantation store with cap in hand 
and tears filling his eyes. “Right now I've got 
just two pennies in my pocket,” he says. 

He and his family made $1,778.97 last year, 
chopping and picking cotton and performing 
odd jobs on this farm in the delta area of 
eastern Arkansas. But this year, thanks 
ironically to the new Federal minimum wage 
aimed at boosting. farm workers’ income, Mr, 
Bogen and his family face unemployment 
along with thousands of others in the delta. 

Mr. Bogen is worried that his employer 
won't be willing to pay him the $1 an hour 
wage required as of Feb. 1, and he’s almost 
certain that his wife, Annie Mae, 58, and the 
couple’s two children won’t be employed any 
longer. 

C. L. Denton Jr., owner of this 4,000-acre 
farm, says he hopes to keep Mr. Bogen on the 
payroll, but probably not his family. He's 
been here almost all my life,” Mr. Denton, 50, 
says. “I can’t turn this poor fellow out just 
because they passed a law.” 

For Mr. Bogen, whose second-grade educa- 
tion severely limits his job choice, the future 
is bleak, He says he can't sleep nights, wor- 
rying about the $337.70 he’s already borrowed 
from his employer to buy food and other 
necessities, much of it from the plantation 
store. That's the most money I've ever owed 
him in my life,” he adds. 

ONE-THIRD OUT OF WORK 

Whatever happens’ to Mr. Bogen, other 
families on the plantation face certain un- 
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employment. Mr. Denton estimates that a 
third of the 25 families living here will have 
to seek other work. The income of the re- 
maining “families, too, will be sharply cut: 
The labor of mahy women and children, he 
maintains, simply isn’t worth $1 an hour. 

The new law may spell the end of share- 
cropping and tenant farming, already dying 
practices in the south. Federal officials in- 
sist that all farm laborers, including those 
who agree to share their crop with a land- 
owner or pay rent to him, must earn the 
minimum $1 an hour, 

Officials in the delta, In turn, are worried 
over the problem of providing food and ‘work 
for the untrained, jobless workers. Fumes one 
Arkansas economist: ‘Federal Government 
agencies have known this was coming for 
months, but right now they don’t even know 
where to start helping these people.” 

In a letter to Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville Freeman, Arkansas Gov. Winthrop 
Rockefeller has called the situation “urgent.” 
His state welfare director estimates that at 
least 1,000 farm families in 12 eastern Ar- 
kansas ‘counties will be out of work by the 
end of the year, “The food problem is most 
critical, and requires immediate action,” adds 
a poverty war official. 

Some delta farmers think the impact is 
even wider. “At least 6,000 or 7,000 Arkansas 
families” will be hurt by the minimum wage, 
which covers many farm workers for the first 
time, says Harold F. Ohlendorf, president of 
the Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation. “In 
my opinion, thousands of Mississippi families 
won't have any income at all, except what 
the Government gives them,” adds Boswell 
Stevens, the Mississippi Farm Bureau presi- 
dent. Other pockets of unemployment are de- 
veloping in parts of Louisiana and in south- 
eastern Missouri 

Not all farm workers are upset over the 
minimum’ wage, naturally, Such farm cover- 
age has been a goal of labor unions for years, 
and workers in the Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas have been striking for several months 
seeking $1.25 an hour for their harvest 
efforts. 

But in the delta on both sides of the Mis- 


sissippi River, says B. F. Smith, executive 


vice president of the Delta Council, an area 
economic development organization, the 
minimum wage raises these questions: 

“Can you eliminate poverty by eliminating 
jobs? And can the unskilled be benefited by 
laws that discourage employers from hiring 
them?” 

The affected workers see the problem in 
more direct terms. “I ain’t hit a lick since 
November,” says Hibbler Adams, 64, who has 
lived on Mr. Ohlendorf 's 6,000-acre farm since 


1933. And his prospects for a job in nearby 


Osceola, Ark., are slim indeed: “They 
wouldn't have me uptown,” Mr, Adams ad- 
mits. “There ain’t nothing I could do except 
rake the grass.” 

John Porter, 56, a worker on Denwood 
Plantation, complains that the ruling will 
keep his five youngsters and wife from work- 
ing. “They actually earn about as much as I 
do,” he says. “But if they don't work, I won't 
be able to clothe my kids proper. And they 
won't learn to do a good day’s work.” 

Dwindling farm labor isn’t new. Here in 
Mississippi County, Ark., for example, the 
farm population has dropped from more than 
60,000 about 2 years ago to 33,000 today. 
Farmers have been turning to fertilizers and 
more powerful machinery for years. Faber 
White, 61, a John Deere Co. dealer in Os- 
ceola, estimates that the county’s implement 
business volume has increased 33% to 40% 
in four years: The county has 30 implement 
dealers now, three times the number 10 
years ago. 

But the minimum wage, say the farmers, 
will be the final catalyst to force the thou- 
sands of remaining marginal farm families 
out of work. “We knew five years ago we 
could mechanize,” says Larry Woodard, 29, 
& Lepanto, Ark., farmer, “But we attempted 
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to keep these people working. We had moral 


obligations. Now with the minimum wage 
And his voice trails off at the prospect 
of telling workers they're now unemployed. 

Mr. Woodard’s operation, perhaps, is typi- 
cal of the trend in mechanization, Last year 
he used 33 tractors to farm the 6,000 acres he 
rents. This season he’ll use only 12 tractors, 
all eight-row equipment, His capital invest- 
ment has doubled in the last two or three 
years to $400,000, he says. Half of the 37 
familles on his place won't be working this 
summer, he adds. 

The welfare and unemployment problems 
that will accompany the transition of the 
marginal workers off the farm have state and 
Federal officials worried. 

We're just causing problems with the 
minimum e,” observes one Louisiana 
farm expert. ese people will be off the 
farmer’s payroll, but another way, they'll 
be put on the taxpayer’s payroll, through 
welfare.” 

EMERGENCY FOOD 


A. J. Moss, the Arkansas state welfare di- 
rector, says he’s been asking Department of 
Agriculture officials for months to arrange 
emergency food supplies for. delta workers. 

Eight Arkansas Delta counties, he notes, 
use the food stamp program instead of raw 
commodity distribution, Workers must pur- 
chase some stamps to qualify for additional 
coupons. Mr, Bogen, for example, pays $42 a 
month to get stamps worth $60, The stamps 
rip like cash at participating grocery 
5 

But regulations, Mr. Moss. says, don't per- 
mit the counties to give away food stamps. 
He wants permission to establish commodity 
distribution for these stranded workers in 
food stamp counties, or a new regulation per- 
mitting issuance of free food stamps. 

An Agriculture Department. official, how- 
ever, says, “We can’t see any sense in run- 
ning the two programs in the same county.” 
And minimum food stamp purchases, he be- 
Neves, are so low that any family could 
afford the fee. 

Families with extremely low income must 
pay only $2 a person a month, up to $12, to 
receive food stamps, ‘Presumably, a couple 
of odd jobs could supply that minimum pur- 
chase requirement,” he adds, 

One 44-year-old farm hand on Mr. Wood- 
ard's place, with a wife and eight children, 
pays $12 a month for stamps worth 690. He 
has to borrow the food stamp money from 
his boss, and at the moment owes him $481. 

Mississippi witnesses shocked a U.S. Sen- 
ate subcommittee holding hearings in Jack- 
son April 10 by reporting of “people going 
around begging” in the delta because they 
couldn’t afford money to purchase food 
stamps. 

AN INVESTIGATION 

One of the committee members, Sen. 
George Murphy of California, said the group 
should ask President Johnson to “declare an 
emergency exists in these areas” and to send 
investigators and emergency aid. 

At the subcommittee's request, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has sent a team to look 
into the hunger problem. They’re following 
up on some of the things we saw, and trying 
to determine whether an emergency situation 
exists,” says a staff member. 

In any event, the food shortage is only an 
immediate consideration. “It represents only 
a small bite of the whole cake,” Mr. Moss ob- 
serves, for many of the workers are too old 
for retraining, And others are able to perform 
only simply tasks. 

State employment experts at this point 
have no exact information on the numbers or 
needs for potentially unemployed workers. 
“Before Feb. 1 there was no way to know 
how the farmers would react to the minimum 
wage,” says Fred D. McKinney, administra- 
tor of the Arkansas employment security 
division. 

He has surveyed one delta county, and 
found that 400 hand laborers wouldn't be em- 
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ployed this year. He is seeking additional 
funds to conduct a comprehensive survey of 
the whole region, to pinpoint how many 
people are involved, and what they require. 

“Most of the farmers say the workers can 
live on the farms for an indefinite period,” 
says Lane Hart, Mississippi employment serv- 
icé director, “so the minimum wage doesn't 
mean there'll be an immediate exodus to 
the cities. We're going to try to reach these 
people where they’re now living, and get 
down to what the needs are.” 

Adds a farm labor service official in Dal- 
las: “It seems like there’s not much you can 
do about the old folks. But what about the 
kids of school age on ‘those farms? Will they 
stay in school?” | 

In the meantime, the workers will be out 
of jobs and will have to do something beside 
the things they've been doing,” says Mr. Ste- 
vens, the Mississippi Farm Bureau president. 
“I think they'll go on Government relief.” 
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THE CASE AGAINST DEEMPHASIZ- 
ING GOLD 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter: 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr, Speaker, the value 
of the American dollar is a matter which 
is of primary importance to all of us. 
There are those who argue for a deem- 
phasis of gold backing for our dollars. 

The attempt to make a ‘credit dollar 
without gold is unsound economics. In a 
cogent article in the Wall Street Journal 
on Monday, May 22, 1967, Mr. Elgin 
Groseclose, a partner in a Washington- 
based economic consulting firm, presents 
his case against deemphasizing gold. I 
commend this article and want to bring 
it to the attention of my colleagues as 
food for thought. The article follows: 

THE CASE AGAINST DEEMPHASIZING GOLD 

(Note.—This article is a reply to an earlier 
essay on this page by John Parke Young 
advocating that the U.S. alter its gold pol- 
icy. What Mr. Young suggested, briefly, is 
that the U.S. work toward the point where 
it would redeem foreigners’ dollars for gold 
only at its own option. Mr. Groseclose is a 
partner in Groseclose, William & Associates, 
a Washington-based economic consulting 
firm.) 

(By Elgin Groseclose) 

That the value of the dollar is determined 
by the strength of the U.S. economy is an 
assumption yet to be proved, and to date 
the money managers are fearful of putting it 
to the proof. The proper truth is that value 
of the dollar depends upon the liquidity 
of the U.S. economy. 

An analogy with business will illustrate. It 
is a maxim of financial management that 
businesses go bankrupt not from want of 
trade but from want of working capital. The 
strength of a business enterprise is its power 
to produce. The liquidity of a business de- 
pends upon its ability to produce and sell at 
a profit, that is, to generate a flow of dol- 
lars sufficient at all times to meet its dollar 
costs. The immediate cause of all business 
failures is thus not lack of business (1. e. 
volume), but lack of cash to meet bills pre- 
sented for payment. 

The recent misfortune of the Douglas air- 
craft, enterprise, which forced it to merge 
with McDonnell, did not arise from lack of 
customers or orders—perhaps from the op- 
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posite, from a volume of business beyond the 
capacity of its working capital. The Krupp 
interests of Germany have recently experi- 
enced the same pinch of an insufficiency of 
cash to support the business being done, 
compelling a financial reorganization, 

This simplest principle of financial man- 
agement is seemingly unfamiliar to expo- 
nents of a credit dollar. 

ONLY GOLD IS UNIVERSAL 

What cash is to a business enterprise, gold 
is to sovereignties. However willing foreign- 
ers may be to, take dollars (and they take 
them today not so much because the dollar is 
strong but because it is the least weak among 
many weak currencies), when they accept 
dollars they receive nothing more than a due 
bill, Dollar due bills remain at par only be- 
cause and only.so long as the U.S. Treasury 


continues to redeem them on demand with 


the only cash that has universal validity, 
that 18, gold. 

That the dollar today is not as good as 
gold,” despite our enormous economic power 
and productivity, is plainly evidenced by the 
fact that foreigners have for some years been 
drawing down gold for dollars. Why should 
they prefer gold for dollars, which bear an 
attractive inter » while gold does not? 

The bald fact is that today the U.S. Goy- 
ernment is insolvent. Insolvency is the con- 
dition before bankruptcy. National bank- 
ruptcy occurs when the sovereignty ceases 
to pay out gold to meet obligations due, 
when currency ‘convertibility is suspended. 
The U:S. Government has been insolvent for 
34 years. 

Bankruptcy was successfully avoided 80 
long as the principal creditors were domestic. 
By its sovereign power and by legal fiat, the 
Government prevented domestic creditors 
from demanding redemption of their cur- 
rency by the expedient of declaring the 
possession of monetary gold a crime. 

Since the Federal fiat ends at the frontier, 
the Treasury continued to meet foreign 
claims for redemption, by gold payments at 
the statutory rate. Until 1949, mainly as a 
result of the war, foreigners were debtors 
on balance, and not in position to press re- 
demption. Beginning in 1949, primarily as 
a result of the foreign aid program and the 
Administration slogan “get the dollars out,” 
the balance turned, and with the exception 
of 1957, the U.S. economy has been in chronic 
deficit since. Since 1949, gold has been flow- 
ing out until the reserve is now down to 
nearly half the 1949 figure. 

The diminished outflow of the past two 
years is not the result of rising confidence 
in the dollar, but of pressures put upon 
foreign central banks not to convert their 
dollar holdings. These pressures have re- 
cently been officially confirmed in Germany. 
Without these pressures and other expedien- 
cies there can be little doubt that the 
Treasury would be compelled to suspend gold 
convertibility, that is, officially to declare 
bankruptcy. 

Can these pressures be maintained? Can 
gold in fact be disestablished, and can the 
stability of the dollar be maintained under 
such disestablishment? No doubt the policy 
framers in Washington, confident in the po- 
litical, economic and military power of the 
country, believe it can. To date they have 
been able, except in the case of France, to 
persuade the principal central banks to re- 
frain from further conversion of dollars. 

Regrettably for their hopes, however, 
counter-pressures are arising that are not 
so easily restrained. These pressures are be- 
coming increasingly insistent. They arise 
from the inchoate and unorganized demand 
for gold not from banks and institutions, 
but from a public that is free to express 
itself in almost every part of the world ex- 
cept the Communist and other totalitarian 
countries, the U.S. and Great Britain. In 
these countries, individuals are forbidden by 
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powerful governments to hold monetary 
gold. 

Elsewhere governments are unable to 
coerce the people so easily. Last year, it ap- 
pears that for the first time since the rise of 
the powerful network of central banks, these 
individual buyers took more gold than the 
mines could supply from new production. 
The difference was met from the London 
Gold Pool, which the U.S. Treasury is com- 
mitted to replenish as néed arises. 

The question then arises: Assuming U.S. 
economic, political and military power is able 
to restrain foreign central banks from con- 
verting their dollar holdings into gold, is it 
powerful enough to compel them to satisfy 
the popular demand for gold at the cost of 
their own reserves, or conversely, compel 
them to refrain from satisfying such de- 
mand? r 

In short, the practical object of a credit 
dollar without gold can be achieved only if 
all countries that use dollars.as monetary 
reserves adopt the same inconvertibility. 

Would dollar stability be achieved by uni- 
versal inconvertibility, with all currencies 
linked to the dollar, and the dollar main- 
tained at parity with such other, currencies 
by regulating (if that were possible) our 
balance of payments and by keeping a con- 
stant surplus of trade and services? 

‘Let us assume that sufficient power could 
be so exerted. What would be the practical 
consequences? 


WHERE WOULD GOLD COME FROM? 


Since none of the principal sdvereignties 
whose currencies dominate world trade (Can- 
ada perhaps excepted) produce sufficient 
gold to satisfy their own industrial demand 
for the metal, from where would they re- 
plenish their supplies? South Africa, the 
principal supplier of gold today, can sell all 
the gold it produces at $35 an ounce, Should 
the U.S. Treasury declare it was no longer 
interested in buying gold (and supposing 
it could persuade the other central banks 
to adopt the same course) what would be 
the effect, say, upon South African gold pro- 
ducers? | 

Traditionally, and to the present time, de- 
spite political alienation from Britain, South 
African mine production is sold through 
London agencies. Would it continue to be so 
sold? Some inconvenience might result from 
setting up other market mechanisms, but 
the effects can hardly be doubted. The enor- 
mous private demand for gold would be satis- 
fied by sales from South Africa direct. What 
would be the consequences of U.S. Treasury 
aloofness to this market? None, for the U.S. 
has not been a buyer of gold on balance since 
1949. 

What would buyers pay for this gold? To 
put the question in reverse, what would sell- 
ers ask for their gold? Would they accept 35 
inconvertible dollars per ounce when they 
have been used to getting 35 convertible dol- 
lars per ounce? This is hardly likely. And cer- 
tainly bidders would arise who would prefer 
an ounce of gold to 35 inconvertible dollars. 

A better grasp of the monetary problem 
would be gained by more reading of his- 
torical experience, more familiarity with 
actual business, and less with monetary 
theory, particularly current monetary theory. 

Throughout history the ‘value ‘of money 
has been a compound of intrinsic worth of 
the medium and the authority or confidence 
enjoyed by the issuing agency. Remove the 
latter and barter results; remove the former 
and monetary chaos follows. Historically, 
precious metals became the principal 
medium of barter by reason of their in- 
trinsic utility and convenience for trade, sec- 
ond by the certification of the weight and 
fineness of the bar or ingot by an accepted 
authority. 

At first this authority was a respected 
trader of Babylonia or adjacent countries. 
Later it was the temple—in Rome, the 
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temple of Juno Moneta, the Warner“ (from 


which we obtain the word money“). Even- 


tually the function of striking metal into 
coinage was absorbed by the state. The power 
of the state to declare it legal tender for 
debt, and its willingness to accept it in pay- 
ment of taxes, gave the official standard a 
value beyond but not to the exclusion of— 
its intrinsic (metal) content. Since, however, 
the fiat of the state is coterminous only with 
the power of its arms, the legal tender or 
fiat value of money ends at the frontier, and 
beyond that its worth is measured by the 


intrinsic. content. (Even within the fron- 


tier the flat of the state is not always su- 
Wee 
PAPER TREASURE 


Marco Polo brought back from his China 
travels a rosy description of the means 
whereby the Great Khan may have, in fact 
has, ‘more treasure than all the Kings of 
the world.” The means was the issuance of 
pieces of paper (papermaking being a Chinese 
invention) bearing the imperial seal, which 
were declared exchangeable everywhere in 
payment of taxes or dues, and for which the 
emperor's subjects were compelled to turn 
in their gold. 

“This paper currency,” Marco Polo wrote, 
“is circulated in every part of the Great 
Khan's dominions; nor dares any person, at 
the peril of his life, refuse to accept it.... 
All his majesty’s armies are paid with this 
currency. . . . Upon these grounds it may 
certainly be affirmed that the Great Khan 
has a greater command of treasure than any 
other sovereign in the universe.” 

As a substitute for gold, however, the de- 
vice was & failure, for the Mongols, though 
powerful enough to conquer all of Asia and 
half of Europe, were not powerful enough to 
compel overywhere acceptance of their paper 
money. In his enthusiasm Marco Polo ne- 
glected to mention that the paper was at a 
discount of 50% to gold, and he did not 
remain in China long enough to observe the 
economic hayoc caused by the use of paper 
money. 

Later instances could be multiplied, for 
the history of Europe from Roman times on 
is that of currency debasement and monetary 
inflation, in the earliest years by coin clip- 
ping and alloying, and after the introduc- 
tion of paper money in the 13th century, by 
imitation of the Chinese example. 

While it is ultimately true that the sound- 
ness of the money of a sovereignty depends 
upon the vigor and productive power of its 
economy, the reverse is also true that the vig- 
or and productivity of the economy depends 
upon a sound and stable money. Historians 
have generally agreed that a chief source of 
Byzantine influence and power, sustaining 
the sovereignty through eight centuries of 
political and military impotence, was the 
bezant, which down to the Latin conquest of 
the 13th century was the accepted standard 
of account and exchange from the Baltic to 
Ceylon. This was due to the fact, unparalleled 
in history, that since its first issuance by 
Constantine the Great the bezant continued 
to be minted by the Byzantine authorities at 
its original weight and fineness. 

Today the dollar is the unchallened stand- 
ard of the world. Probably two thirds of the 
world’s trade, whether» in U.S. commodities 
and services or not, is quoted transacted or 
paid for in dollars. It would be a universal 
tragedy if the views of theoreticians and jin- 
goists were to prevail, that the economic 
might of the U.S. is sufficient to protect the 
dollar and enforce its acceptance throughout 
the globe at its nominal equivalence of gold. 

A final question can only be dealt with 
briefly. Given the state of monetary decay, 
what is the viable solution? An inconvertible 
dollar we reject, for the reasons just de- 
scribed. A return to full convertibility—the 
object of the Economists’ National Committee 
on Monetary Policy—is a theoretical ideal, 


ee 
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but unrealistic in today's condition of 
thinned and inadequate, gold reserves. 
The only practical solution is the histori- 
cal procedure for insolvency: a declaration 
of, bankruptcy and a writing down of credi- 


tors’ claims to the measure of the liquifiable, 


assets, With sovereignties this is done by a 
revaluation of the currency. Undoubtedly 
such a procedure here would have the same 
effects as elsewhere—it would merely set the 
stage for a new spiral of inflation, and is 
therefore abhorred by conservatives. For this 
reason, 4 further step is required, to preserve 
the discipline of gold upon the money man- 
agers: A Constitutional provision limiting 
the power of the Federal Government to 
regulate the money. 

A precedent is found in the oaths that in 
ancient Greece, following the ‘Solonian de- 
basement of the drachma, the diakasts were 
required to take on assuming office, that they 


would not tamper with the currency. It is a 


paradox of history that it was the influence 
of this oath, coupled with the Greek tradi- 
tion, that preserved ‘the integrity of the 
bezant for so many centuries and maintained 
the influence of Byzantium far more effec- 
tively than the armies of its emperors. 


—————— EEE —————— 


BEECH AIRCRAFT DESIGNS NEW 
PLANES TO SERVE COMMUTERS, 
SMALLER COMMUNITIES 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the Beech 
Aircraft Corp. of Wichita, Kans., which 
is in my congressional district, recentiy 
announced its entry into the airline in- 
dustry by introducing the Beechcraft 
99—a 17-place propjet. This new aircraft 
is planned for the spring of 1968. 

We in Kansas are extremely proud of 
the many contributions made by the im- 
portant aviation industry of our State. It 
is a privilege for me to represent a con- 
gressional district in which a number of 
the Nation’s leading aircraft manufac- 
turers are located. Indeed, the city of 
Wichita long has been known as the air 
capital of the world. 

I believe that many Members of the 
Congress will be interested in knowing 
that the turbine-powered Beechcraft 99 
is ‘the first aircraft to be designed and 
built to meet or exceed standards de- 
scribed by the Federal Aviation Agency’s 
latest notice of proposed rule change for 
design of large aircraft used in sched- 
uled air-taxi operations. 

This new Beech model is the result of 
almost a year of meetings between indus- 
try and the Federal Aviation Agency dur- 
ing which efforts were made to define 
a commuter or local service carrier air- 
craft. It could very well represent the 
long-sought successor to the DC-3. 

We are all aware that in the past 10 
years many cities across the United 
States have lost airline service because 
they could not meet the Government’s 
passenger frequency directive. Ninety- 
four U.S. cities have lost airline service 
due to this directive and another 54 com- 
munities face loss of service. 

We are living in the age of aerospace. 
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No community should be denied air 
transportation. Today's medium and 
large jet airliners have caused the air- 
lines to concentrate service at higher 
yield airports. Local service must be pro- 
vided to serve.the smaller communities. 

Perhaps it would be uneconomical to 
provide these communities with pure jet 
service, but they are entitled to modern 
air transportation in modern equipment 
on a scheduled basis. Á 
. Beechcraft has a record of building 
fine aircraft for over 35 years. Walter H. 
Beech, founder of the company, was one 
of America’s distinguished aviation pio- 
neers. His Travel Air 5000 of 1930 was 
designed for National Air Transport 
which eventually merged to form United 
Airlines. 

Today this company, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. O. A. Beech, wife of the late 
Walter Beech, is prepared to take an- 
other giant step forward in serving the 
aviation needs of our Nation with in- 
troduction of the Beech 99. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the news report 
from the Wichita, Kans., Eagle, written 
by Arnold Lewis, Eagle aviation writer, 
announcing the new Beech model. The 
article follows: 


Beecu’s New 15-Seater COMMUTER SERVICE 
Boon. 


(By Arnold Lewis) 


WasHIncTton.—Beech Aircraft Corp, plung- 
ed into the new third- level commuter airline 
market, here Wednesday, announcing pro- 
duction of the 15-passenger Model 99 to 
begin in April 1968. 

Company officials called the 250-mile-per- 
hour twin prop jet “successor” to the venera- 
ble Douglas DC-3. 

Wyman Henry, Beech vice president-mar S 
keting, told the nation’s aviation press that 
51 orders have been received for the new 
model—24 “cash in fist“ and 27 levvers of 
intent. 

Price of the Model 99 will range * 
$350,000 to $400,000 each. 

An initial production schedule of six to 
eight 99s per month at the firm's Wichita 
plant could boost Beechcraft employment 
by as many as 400 to 500 persons, Henry 
added. 

He placed the available market for the 99 
at about 250 airplanes, however, We like to 
be conservative, we always are.” 

A prototype model of the 99 has been fiy- 
ing for approximately a year. ? 

The Wichita aircraft manufacturer simul- 
taneously announced Wednesday creation of 
a new airline marketing department to sup- 
port the scheduled airlines and air taxi fleets 
operating the 99 on their routes. 

Program managers in the new department 
are Allen K. Pepin, domestic airliner sales 
manager, and R. G. Oestreicher, export sales 
manager for the airliner. 

The Model 99 will be the*first third-level 
airliner in its class to go into production 
and the largest. aircraft ever produced by 
Beech. 

Pepin said it also is the first turbine- 
powered aircraft designed to meet proposed 
government safety and reliability standards 
relating to scheduled commuter airlines. 

Featuring all-passenger, all-cargo, or mixed 
cargo-passénger configurations with “quick 
change“ capabilities, the 99 will have a maxi- 
mum take-off weight of 10,200 pounds, in- 
cluding approximately two tons of payload. 

As a measure of the 99's capabilities, Pepin 
said it will have 24 per cent greater capacity 
in ton miles than the DC-3 and operate at 
less than half the cost. 

It is designed to provide over 3.3 million’ 
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passenger miles per year at an average load 
factor of 62 per cent for as little as 32 to 
45 cents per mile, or 2 cents per seat, mile, 
he added. 

Originally conceived’ äs a “stretched out” 
model of the successful 11-place Beech Queen 
Airliner, the 99 has emerged as an all-new 
airplane. 

It boasts. dual wheel main landing gear, 
and all-new tail section with greater elevator 
area and a high lift inner wing section for 
optimum ‘single-engine and reduced stall 
speeds, 

At gross weight, the 99 will climb at 450 
feet per minute on one engine. 

Powered by the same Pratt & Whitney 
turbo prop engines that power the Beech 
Craft King Air executive transport, the 99 

has reserve-thrust, pro, pellers and complete 
‘communication and avigation aids for all- 
‘weather operation. 

Calling it “the flying limousine to the jet 
terminal,” Pepin sad the 99 specifically was 
designed to supplement major air carrier jet 
traffic, to connect smaller cities with one 
another and. with the large metropolitan 
airport. 

The once proud and renowned DC-3 has 
all but passed from view. It has become too 
expensive and too slow to provide the service 
demanded of it,” Pepin said. 

“Simultaneously, the implementation of 
such jet aircraft.as the DC-9’s, 727s and other 
sophisticated airplanes, has caused the air- 
lines to concentrate service at higher yield 
airports. 

“Thus, local service must be provided to 
serve the smaller communities. Perhaps these 
smaller communities do not provide sufficient 
passengers to warrant modern pure jet serv- 
ice, but they are entitled to modern air 
transportation and modern equipment on a 
modern basis,” Pepin taid. 

Reaction to the 99 here was enthusiastic 
among government and commuter airline 
officials, 

“I've been preaching the virtues of sched- 
uled air taxi service around the country for 
years, but we didn’t have an airplane that 
would do this,“ said Robert Reynolds, as- 
sistant administrator for general aviation 
affairs of the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration. ~~ i 

Sen. Mike Monroney, (D-Okla*) called it 
“the missing ‘link in local airline service. 

“We've been crying for years up on the 
(Capitol) Hill for a replacement for the DC-3 
before it-comes unglued,” he added. 

Monroney also hinted that such aircraft as 
the 99 would “perhaps eliminate the need 
for subsidizing the large airlines." 

From the Hill, we're not going to allow 
towns that need (airline) service to be 
skipped. I think you’ve found the missing 
link,” he added 

Paul Delman, president of Commuter Air 
Lines, Sioux City, Iowa, called his firm “one 
of the most enthusiastic endorsers of the 
99". 

Commuter Air Lines helped pioneer the 
use of Beech products among local service 
airlines and there has been “marvelous public 
acceptance of the fleet,“ he said. 

Delman’s firm now operates eight Beech 
Queen Airliners and has ordered five 99’s with 
an option for an additional five. Beech's new 
airline marketing department will use com- 
puters to assist development of routes and 
supporting operating practices, it was 
explained, 


U.S. FARMER SOLD OUT IN GENEVA 
TRADE TALKS 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous. consent that the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. BERRY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and inelude extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
ean farmer has again been sold out in 
the Kennedy round of trade talks in 
Geneva. The sad results of these negotia- 
tions prove my contention wher. Con- 
gress was debating the Trade Expansion 
Act in 1962; namely, that the American 
farmer would be sold down the river. 

Despite the optimistic propaganda 
which our negotiators are issuing from 
Geneva, American farmers have not been 
guaranteed access to European markets. 
There is every indication, however, that 
we have given up valuable Protection of 
our own markets. 

The Europeans, for example, will de- 
termine the amount of U.S. exports that 
it will permit to enter its member coun- 
tries and the exact terms. The U.S. 
negotiating teami made no similar de- 
mands. 

We cannot hope to effectively regulate 
beef and dairy imports with a tariff or 
levy system if we continue to bargain 
away badly needed protection without 
getting any concessions in return. 

So-called “free trade” looks more like 
a one-way street to U.S. markets in these 
final days of negotiations than ever be- 
fore, particularly for the American 
farmer who has been completely sold out. 


WARM SUPPORT FOR PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON'’S PROMISING NA- 
TIONAL TEACHER CORPS PRO- 
GRAM m 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. ScHEvER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, for rea- 
sons known only to themselves, the Re- 
publicans are out to destroy one of the 
most promising new programs that Presi- 
dent Johnson has introduced to upgrade 
American education. 

I am referring, of course, to the Na- 
tional Teacher Corps. This program is 
desperately needed to produce new and 
better teachers in communities and 
neighborhoods where there is a shortage 
of such trained personnel. 

Education requires good teachers. And 
without good education many youngsters 
who are growing up without economic 
security or the opportunity to develop 
their talents and skills will have little or 
no chance to make a place for themselves 
in our society. 

Teacher Corps programs prove that 
there are many young college graduates 
who deeply care about this problem. They 
are proving their eagerness to serve those 
who need their help. We in Congress 
should do more to commend them. We 
must insure that they are given an op- 
portunity to put their great intentions to 
work. 

I urge my colleagues to join with me 
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in supporting the National Teacher 
Corps program. By so doing, we shall 
support one of President Johnson’s most 
inspired and creative ideas for enriching 
the educational level of our people. 
Under unanimous consent I insert into 
the Recorp an excellent editorial sup- 
porting the Teacher Corps from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of April 15, 1967, 
and an excellent article from the Wichita 
Eagle of April 20, 1967: 
[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
j Apr. 15, 1967] 


TEACHERS We NEED i 


Like the Peace Corps abroad, the Teacher 
Corps at home is an inspired but pragmatic 
response to John F. Kennedy's challenge to 
“think what you can do for your country.” 
Yet it also is a sign of congressional callous- 
ness. It still is in the Washington oxygen 
tent, barely alive and with secant hope cf 
survival unless adequate aid is administered 
soon, 

President Johnson recommended on Feb. 
28 that it be expanded to 5500 volunteers 
for the school year beginning in September, 
1968. More vital, however, is his supple- 
mental request for $12,500,000 to carry the 
corps through the school year beginning 
next September. Desultory hearings have 
been started, but the corps should have 
known long ago just what plans may be 
made for the year ahead. It is all too prob- 
able that Congress will wait until the very 
last minute to vote inadequate funds and to 
impose new restrictions: 

This is tragic. President Kennedy launched 
the corps to provide competent teachers for 
the neglected schools of the city slums and 
the rural back country. If their pupils are to 
be redeemed from a poverty which extends 
from generation to generation, an extraor- 
dinary effort must be made in schools that 
are shunned by many teachers because of 
risks and difficulties. Congress ought to be 
eager instead of reluctant to welcomie re- 
cruits in this struggle against ignorance, 
poverty and injustice. . 

While supported by the National Educa- 
tion Association, thé corps is resisted by 
some in the educational establishment be- 
cause it seeks volunteers who are not one 
uates of the old-line teachers’ colleges. In 
co-operation with outstanding universities, it 
seeks young people who know their subjects, 
rather than pedagogical methodology. That 


is drilled into them in a summer of inten- 


sive study. Then, as interns under experi- 
enced leaders, they teach four days a week 
and study further on the fifth day. 

The two-year volunteers receive the salary 
of first-year teachers. An attempt is being 
made currently to limit them to $75 a week 
and an allowance for dependents, unless the 
regular salary is lower. This probably would 
be less troublesome than a plan to put the 
corps under both the Bureau of Higher Edu- 
cation and the Bureau of Elementary and 
Secondary Education. This smacks of the 
divided authority which made administrative 
problems inevitable in the war on poverty. 
As for the trite charge of “federal domi- 
nation,” the recruits are virtually under 
local control. Arrangements are made be- 
tween specific co-operating universities and 
school boards rather than by Washington. 
Thus the pioneers of the corps have been 
highly successful where they were embraced 
with enthusiasm, but did not “set the world 
on fire” under a school board such as Bos- 
ton’s. 

Its success is a minor miracle, however, be- 
cause of hesitant and niggardly congressional 
support. If instead of being enlarged, the 
corps is placed under further handicaps, 
talk about equality of opportunity will be- 
come more hypocritical than ever. 
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, TEACHER CORPS SUPPORTED 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 


WAsHINGTON —The controversial National 
Teachers Corps is gaining surprising support 
in Congress less than a year after its stormy 
beginning. 

Launched in 1966 as an experimental pro- 
gram to improve education in city slums and 
depressed rural areas, this Great Society 
project appears to be on the way to winning 
permanent approval. 

Surveys by Democratic leaders indicate 
that a majority of the House and Senate 
favor expanding the corps and keeping it 
operating until 1970. 

A significant sign of this was the admin- 
istration’s success in removing the program 
from the experimental stage. 

The House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee, which had evinced many misgivings in 
launching the corps, overwhelmingly voted 
$46 million to continue, it through 1969. Of 
this amount $21 million can be spent during 
the coming fiscal year starting July 1. 

While authorizing these additional funds, 
the committee did cut the amount proposed 
for the coming fiscal year. The President had 
recommended $36 million, The committee 
reduced that to $21 million, but left the 
door open to authorize the other $15 million 
later in the session. 

The committee’s report on the corps states 
that these additional funds will be consid- 
ered when hearings are conducted on high- 
er education proposals. It is explained this 
was deemed desirable as the $15 million 
would go to universities to pay for train- 
ing corps members. 

The Teachers Corps was voted $9,5 mil- 
lion late in the last Congress after a stormy 
battle, A supplemental request for $12.5 mil- 
lion is now pending before the House Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Democratic leaders are confident that all 
funds will be approved by the full House, al- 
though admitting privately the amounts may 
be pared, 

If this prediction is borne out, the corps 
will be able to more than double its size— 
now 1,213 teachers and teacher-interns. 

Organized in teams, the teachers are work- 
ing in 275 schools in 111 districts. The in- 
terns, who make up two-thirds of the corps, 
work under the guidance of the experienced 
teachers. 

The interns spend part of a week in an ele- 
mentary or secondary school which has re- 
quested their services, and the remaining 
time studying in a university for a master’s 
degree. 

The teachers are paid the same as other 
teachers, while the interns receive a begin- 
ner’s scale. Under an amendment approved 
by the House Education Committee, interns 
could receive either this pay or $75 a week, 
plus $15 for each dependent. 

Schools become eligible for corps teams 
if a “significant number” of children are from 
families with less than $3,000 income, or if 
50 per cent of the enrollment receives ald 
to dependent children. 

In its report the House Committee states 
the teachers corps is producing a number 
of “desirable side effects,” 

By placing teachers in slums, the program 
is attracting numerous young people who 
want to work with the poor but would not 
have gone into teaching. Many were planning 
to join the Peace Corps. 

The committee also found that “the teach- 
ers corps program is generating new in- 
sights into what constitutes an effective 
teacher preparation program, University 

training centers have developed special pro- 
grams, courses and curriculums geared to the 
needs of neglected schools in their areas.” 

Deans of educational schools and presi- 
dents of universities told the committee they 
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view the corps as a means of testing new 
teaching concepts. 

As an “experimental program,” the com- 
mittee recommended that corps teams be 
assigned to migrant groups to conduct 
classes as they move about, 

John Gardner, secretary of health, edu- 
cation, and welfare, expressed an almost un- 
heard of view to a Senate Appropriations 
subcommittee. He declared that Congress had 
authorized more money than could be 
soundly used for education in impoverished 
areas, Last year Congress authorized $2.4 
billion for educational help to disadvantaged 
children, Gardner maintained that $1.2 bil- 
lion is:sufficient, . . . He also disclosed that 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, which 
administers the anti-poverty program, will 
allocate $100 million for this in the next 
fiscal year. HEW officials have decided 
against putting the national teachers corps 
into uniform, Instead, its participants are 
being encouraged to buy special pins or tie- 
clips with the letters NTC. ...A HEW report 
to the House Labor Committee estimates 
that by the end of 1967, $400 million in 
loans will have been made to 480,000 college 
students. By 1972 loans are expected to total 
$6.5 billion. .. . Office of Education authori- 
ties are estimating that 170,000 new teachers 
will be needed in 1967 to replace uncertified 
teachers, fill vacancies and to meet rising 
student enrollments throughout the country. 
The officials say severe shortages exist in 
English, mathematics, science and elemen- 
tary school teachers. By 1975 the nation’s 
schools will need nearly 2 million more 
teachers. 


PANAMA CANAL: FOCAL POINT IN 
WORLD STRATEGY 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to. the request.of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in various 
addresses in the Congress, I have empha- 
sized the Panama Canal as the key target 
for Red conquest of the Caribbean. The 
canal, however, cannot be isolated from 
other crucial spots in the global struggle 
for the control of strategic waterways 
and areas. These include Vietnam in 
Southeast Asia, the Suez Canal-Red Sea 
route in the Near East, and southern 
Africa with shipping lanes around the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

In a recent address before the Ameri- 
can Society in Panama, Republic of Pan- 
ama, by Gen. R. W. Porter, Jr., com- 
mander in chief of the U.S. Southern 
Command, on the subject of Vietnam, 
he discussed the impact of the war there 
on Latin America. As to its effect on the 
lives of Panamanians, he stated: 

You live in a strategic part of the world 
that the communists have marked for future 
conquest in their power drive for world 
domination. Your economic and political 
well-being are intimately related to the for- 
tunes of the Panama Canal, as are those of 
the nations of South and Central America. 


Describing Cuba as a base for con- 
tinued subversive activities, he stressed 
that— 


The defense of the Canal is the reason for 
having U.S. military forces stationed in the 
Canal Zone...the United States... 
stands as a shield for the Free World against 
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the threat of encroachment by Communist 
aggressors. 


And that the “primary mission” as- 
signed his command is “defense of the 
Panama Canal.” 

A recent editorial in a Florida peri- 
odical supplements the address of Gen- 
eral Porter by bringing into clearer per- 
spective the four strategic spots in the 
current crisis in world strategy and thus 
forms a fitting sequence. 

In order that General Porter’s able 
address and the perceptive editorial may 
be readily available to all Members of 
the Congress, responsible officials of the 
executive branch of our Government, and 
the Nation at large, I quote both as parts 
of my remarks and I would commend a 
careful reading and study of both by the 
US. negotiators dealing with the ques- 
tion of the proposed new treaties: 
SPEECH BY GEN. ROBERT W. Porter, In., COM- 

MANDER IN CHIEF, U.S. SOUTHERN COMMAND, 

QUARRY HEIGHTS, CANAL ZONE, AT LUNCH 

SPONSORED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 

PANAMA, APRIL 4, 1967, HOTEL EL PANAMA 

HILTON, PANAMA CITY, REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 

When I was asked to speak to you today, 
I had no difficulty selecting a topic. Unques- 
tionably the war in Vietnam is uppermost in 
the minds of thinking people everywhere— 
people anxious to know the “whys” of the 
conflict, and the latest developments in the 
elusive search for peace in that troubled 
land. 

Much publicity is belng given to recent 
proposals that the road to peace might be 
for the US. to suspend bombing of North 
Vietnam and then offer to negotiate with 
the Communist rulers in Hanol. I think that 
it is particularly important that everyone 
be aware of the dangers of following such a 
course of action. In my judgment such a 
decision would only serve to strengthen Com- 
munist forces in South Vietnam, and in fact 
lessen instead of increase the possibility of 
a negotiated peace, 

President Johnson has consistently sald 
that the United States is prepared at any 
time to go more than halfway to meet and 
negotiate with the other side, without any 
preconditions, and that the door to peace 
is and will remain open. 

But, the President has also made it clear 
that the bombing is both vital and effective, 
and that the air raids would stop when the 
other side is willing to take some equivalent 
action as part of a serious effort to end the 
war in Vietnam. 

The facts are that efforts to bring about a 
mutual reduction in intensity of the war 
have been continuously explored by the 
United States. There were bombing pauses 
of North Vietnam for five days in 1965; 37 
days in December and January of 1965-1966, 
and the recent six-day pause over the Lunar 
or Oriental New Year—all with continuing 
hostile actions by the enemy in response. 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk points out 
that there is no reason to believe that Hanoi 
has any interest in proposals for mutual de- 
escalation at this time. 

What Hanoi would have us do is to stop 
our bombing of North Vietnam, and then 
presumably they would be willing to talk to 
us. But, they haven't shown the slightest 
sign of willingness to agree to stop their 
infiltration of North Vietnamese forces and 
war supplies into the South. Nor has there 
ever been a Viet Cong offer to stop the assas- 
sination of key South Vietnamese officials. 

As President Johnson pointed out in a 
March 9 news conference, for us to stop our 
actions unilaterally in North Vietnam would 
make our forces fight at a disadvantage, 
since we would be giving the Communists 
free license to increase their combat capa- 
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bility in the South—with subsequent in- 
crease in casualties for our side. 

Militarily the war is going well. This is 
the first war which has been fought under 
the keen scrutiny of a large corps of war 
correspondents who have been at liberty to 
report just one side of the war. There are 
only three correspondents accredited to the 
world press, but not from the Communist 
world reporting from Hanoi in North Viet- 
nam. There are over four hundred working 
from Saigon in South Vietnam. The horrors 
which accompany small unit actions are part 
of the breakfast table routine of every Amer- 
ican family. 

Still, there are those who insist that South 
Vietnam is not our business—that we are 
intruders into an area that is of no concern 
to us in the Western Hemisphere. In other 


words —they say, “it’s the wrong war, at the 


wrong place, at the wrong time.” i 

How wrong they are! Vietnam is the busi- 
ness of every world citizen and nation as- 
piring for freedom without fear of Com- 
munist domination. 

The war in Vietnam is guided by North 
Vietnam and spurred on by the Chinese 
Communists and her allies, as well as the 

- U.S.S.R. What they hope to do is defeat 
South Vietnam, and then expand their domi- 
nation in other countries of Asia, non-Com- 
munist nations which are unable by them- 
selves to resist the power of the Communist 
powers in Asia. 

The United States serves as a bulwark and 
a shield. Why us? Because though we did 
not choose the role, we have the strength 
and the means and the will to oppose Com- 
munist aspirations to conquer Asia, which 
would also imperil the security of the whole 
free world. In addition, -we are fulfilling a 
pledge of the American nation. This pledge 
was made some twelve years ago and en- 
dorsed by not only President Johnson, but 
also his two predecessors, Kennedy and El- 
senhower, to help South Vietnam in their 
gallant resistance to a Communist take-over 
employing assassination, terror and war, 

Really, mone of us here can escape—or 
hide—from what is going on in Vietnam. 
Nor can we claim that since it is a war that is 
far on the other side of the world, it will 
have little impact on our liyes here on the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

This is not true for me. I have ultimate 
responsibility for the defense of the Panama 
Canal and protection of U.S. property and 
the safety of U.S. citizens in the Canal Zone. 
Further, I am the senior Department of De- 
tense official in Latin America, and thus 
supervise U.S. military matters in Latin 
America. The course and the outcome of the 
Vietnam war have a direct bearing upon my 
responsibilities. 

Nor is it true for you American citizens 
who see your country involved in a struggle 
to assure that Communism’s hunger for con- 
quest is not fulfilled in Vietnam. 

Neither is it true for you citizens of Pana- 
ma, You live in a strategic part of the world 
that the Communists long have marked for 
future conquest in their power drive for 
world domination. Your economic and politi- 
cal well-being are intimately related to the 
fortunes of the Panama Canal, as are those 
of the nations of South and Central America 
whose products travel through the Canal to 
compete: in world markets. 

Make no mistake. A neutralist or passive 
stance will not avert the struggle. Venezuela, 
Colombia, and Guatemala are already ex- 
periencing what Castro terms wars of lib- 
-eration.” Latin America cannot be insulated 
from the repercussions of the Russian-Chi- 
nese-Castro Communist efforts to achieve 
world domination. 

Communist China has published its own 
blueprint for world conquest. In an article 
published in September 1965, Marshal Lin 
Piao emphasized that Vietnam is only one 
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example of a people's war.“ He revealed that 
the Chinese Revolution was won by encircle- 
ment of the cities of that giant nation from 
the rural areas, and finally by capturing the 
cities, The primary point of the “manifesto” 
was made when Marshal Lin Piao identified 
Latin America as one of the three rural 
areas of today’s world, The cities of the world 
he considered as North America and Western 
Europe. 

Even though Red China is today seething 
from an internal struggle for power, there 
is no evidence to indicate that they have 
relinquished their long-range goals for world 
Communist domination. 

Further, there is also no evidence that 
Castro-Cuban Communism has slackened its 
efforts to overthrow legitimate governments 
jn Latin America. Only a year ago, Castro 
sponsored in Havana the first ‘Afro-Asian- 
Latin American Peoples’ Solidarity Con- 
ference” which had delegations from 86 
nations. At this conclave, usually referred to 
as the Tri-Continental Congress, the Com- 
munists committed themselves to promote 
and support violent revolution in Latin 
America. J 

While it is true that Communism has dur- 
ing the past year had a number of reverses 
in our hemisphere, from their base in Cuba 
they continue with their subversive activities 
abroad. As recently as 13 March, Castro told 
Latin America that he admired and sup- 
ported Douglas Brayo and his Venezuelan 
hard line guerrillas rather than the decadent 
old line Communist party leaders. 

If they are unable to win Latin America 
any other way, they have openly stated they 
will sponsor and support active aggression 
following the pattern of Vietnam. 

The Panama Canal looms large in Commu- 


‘nist plans. The Canal is of great strategic 


importance to the Free World. It serves as a 
vital transportation link in world commerce. 
Though surveys are presently being conduct- 
ed for a possible sea level canal, the present 
Panama Canal will remain essential and will 
support world commerce for many more 
years to come: * 

Defense of the Canal is the reason for 
having US. military forces stationed in the 
Canal Zone. The primary mission assigned 
to my command, the United States Southern 
Command, is the defense of the Panama 
Canal. 

Today, the military commander of an im- 
portant strategic area cannot rely on a local- 
ized ring of steel and men surrounding the 
area he is to protect as he could in the past. 
The static defense based upon gun emplace- 
ments, fences, and troop concentrations is 
no longer adequate to counter the existing 
threat. 

In order to properly defend the Canal to- 
day, the Canada-US, Distant Early Warning 
Line in the Northern Arctic . . . the NATO 
radar screen or early warning system, and 
facilities in many other parts of the Free 
World all are involved. The sea approaches 
to the Canal as far to the east as Cuba and 
the Antilles, and the Galapagos to the west 
must be included in the close-in defense area. 
Nuclear powered submarines capable of 
launching guided missiles from distances of 
one thousand miles or more are but one of 
many threats. 

The world today cannot be compartmented 
with one geographic area isolated from an- 
other. The events in Europe and Asia, as well 
as in Southeast Asia have a direct effect on 
the Western Hemisphere. Events in the hemi- 
sphere can and do have effect on the security 
and well-being of the Panama Canal and its 
operation. 

The United States of America stands today 
as a shield for the Free World against the 
threat of encroachment by Communist ag- 
gressors. However, no free nation can afford 
to mobilize or deploy sufficient strength in 
all the strategic parts of the world at the 
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same time to provide an adequate global 
defense against this Communist threat. 

This brings us to the basic U.S. strategic 
concept of how we can carry out our commit- 
ments in the world of today. We must main- 
tain a highly trained reserve of military 
forces in the U.S. and possess the capability 
to shift our strategic reserve strength rapidly 
and effectively to counter any threat that 
might arise. United States Southern Com- 
mand is but one of seven unified commands 
which provide the command and pl: 
infra-structure necessary to provide this ca- 
pability. We maintain, therefore, the mini- 
mum strength in the Canal Zone necessary 
to deal with limited threats to the Canal 
until airlifted strategic reserve forces from 
the United States could arrive. To make this 
concept workable, in addition to continuing 
evaluation of events all over the world, re- 
lable command communications to the ad- 
jacent unified commands and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staffs are required. An alert staff 
with fine communications to key areas is 
vital. This is the reason why our military 
units here in the Canal Zone seem to have 
& preponderance of high ranking officers, 
large staffs and headquarters elements. The 
Strategic reserve forces do not have these. 
They are the muscle. The brains must be al- 
ready in place controlling all of the neces- 
sary support, planning and administration 
incident to the use of such muscle, if it is 
ever needed. 

The military forces on duty in the Canal 
Zone maintain a high state of training and 
readiness at all times as they remain pre- 
pared to provide the n security at 
key facilities. They must conduct an en- 
ergetic fleld training program so they will 
be ready for any emergency. The Republic 
of Panama is thus a direct beneficiary of our 
strategic defense concept and local defense 
complex. 

The Republic of Panama benefits in many 
additional ways from having U.S. Armed 
Forces on duty in the Canal Zone, Among 
these is the fact that Panama is spared the 
necessity for maintaining an elaborate and 
expensive defense establishment. The Amer- 
ican Armed Forces provide gainful employ- 
ment to over 3,000 Panamanian citizens. 
Armed Forces dependents provide another 
substantial stimulus to the local economy 
through the purchase with dollars of goods 
and services in Panama. 

The Southern Command has, is, and will 
always be available to give aid to Panaman- 
ians in distress in the adjacent waters of the 
Pacific or the Caribbean. We join with the 
National Guard and the of Labor, 
Social Welfare and Public Health in support 
of a number of projects in the civic action 
and public health fields, Many of these are 
in isolated, virtually inaccessible regions 
which can only be reached by airplane or 
helicopter. We frequently transport seriously 
ill or injured persons from the interior of 
Panama to the capital or other sites where 
per: might receive proper medical treat- 
ment. 

We have also been able to give ald in cases 


cot natural disaster. The recent floods in the 


Chepo region saw many missions flown by our 
aircraft in support of Panama’s relief efforts. 
Major assistance was provided after the dev- 
astating fires which struck Panama City two 
years ago. 

The future holds great promise for the 
Western Hemisphere, including of course the 
Republic of Panama. The outcome of the 
struggle to maintain the flame of freedom 
and democracy alive in Southeast Asia will 
have a direct impact upon this future. In 
order for Panama, or any other nation, to 
develop economically and socially, there 
must be reasonable political stability and 
tranquility. Should the United States and 
her allies lose the fight in Vietnam, the 
theories of Mao Tse Tung and Lin Piao will 
have been vindicated. 
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From Task Force, February 1967 
CRISIS IN WORLD STRATEGY: AN APPRAISAL 
The ending of World War II did not bring 


_ peace as was universally hoped but resulted 
in a wider struggle by predatory communist 
nations for world power through the process 
of gaining domination of key coastal areas 
and strategic water routes. What are some 
of the key geopolitical problems involved? 

I. First, consider Soviet aims in the Suez- 
Red Sea area. In this, communist control 
of the Suez Canal through Nasser, largely 
induced by United States intervention, and 
the recent announcement of the British 
Labor Government of its intention to with- 
draw in 1968 from Aden, are of prime im- 
portance. As communist penetration in 
nearby nations convenient for taking over 
Aden is increasing, its conquest by Red power 

_ will complete the existing Soviet domination 
over the Suez Canal-Red Sea route to the 
Middle and Far Easts. Moreover, it will pre- 
sent Europe with the same situation it faced 
in 1453 when the Eastern Roman Empire 
fell to the Turks, thereby leading the Portu- 
guese to seek a new route to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

II. Consider next the Soviet stake in Viet 
Nam. There, Red power, following the 1941 
Japanese war plan for securing control of 
Southeast Asia and, ultimately, of the Malay 
Barrier, for oil, manganese, tungsten, tin, 
rice and other vital materials, has been en- 
gaged in an aggressive guerrilla war of con- 
quest with Chinese and Soviet support. 
Though Viet Nam is far more strategic than 
Korea, the present war is being handled by 
our Government in the same ineffectual and 
timid manner under a phoney no-win policy 
called limited warfare as was the Korean 
War. Unfortunately, there is no MacArthur 
with keen strategic insight and power of ex- 
pression to show our people the way out of 
the quagmire, with its mounting tolls of 

American lives and treasure. į 

III. Now, consider Soviet aims in Rhodesia 
and South Africa. The recent proclamation 
by the President of the United States di- 
recting mandatory economic sanctions 
against Rhodesia is, in effect, opening the 
back door to war with all of Southern Africa, 
the countries of which are strongly anti- 
communist and friendly to the West. South- 
ern Africa sea and airports, occupied by Red 
naval and air forces, could well dominate the 
sea routes around the Cape of Good Hope, 
and close the alternate passage between the 
Atlantic and Indian oceans. É 

Recently. in line with Administration and 
UN policies, the tax-exempt Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, formerly 
fronted by Alger Hiss, has issued a general 
staff type of war plan for a UN land-sea-air 
assault on South Africa. This plan, prepared 
with the shameful assistance of United 
States citizens, including a member of the 
faculty of the U.S. Military Academy, esti- 
mates that military casualties among the as- 
saulting forces would be between 19,000 and 
38,000. Such a plan could not serve Red ob- 
jectives better if prepared by Alger Hiss him- 
self. The casualties no doubt would be 
Americans, for the United States would be 
the main tool used by the. UN. to attack 
Southern Africa for Soviet gains. 

If successful, the operation outlined in this 
notorious war plan issued by the once great 
peace foundation would inevitably place Red 
power in position to control the ocean routes 
adjacent to Southern Africa by submarines 
and aircraft, thereby strategically isolating 
the sea transport of Western Europe and the 
United States from countries bordering the 
Indian Ocean. 

IV. Lastly, consider Soviet aims at Panama. 
In that strategic crossroads, as the result of a 
series of ill-advised surrenders by our gov- 

ernment to the mob dictated government of 

‘Panama, United States control, over the 
Canal Zone and Panama. Canal, has. been 
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placed in the gravest danger, with successive 
U.S. Administrations having officially dis- 
played the Panama flag over the Zone terri- 
tory equally with that of the United States. 
Moreover, the present Administration has 
publicly announced its intention to cede 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone back to 
Panama. Meanwhile, Panamanian revolu- 
tionaries, many of them trained in Cuba, and 
other radicals, are standing by for the pro- 
jected cession as the signal for over-throw- 
ing constitutional government in Panama. 

Such overthrow would make Panama an- 
other Cuba, place Red power in control of the 
Canal Zone, and swiftly lead to the Free 
World's loss of the Panama Canal. This loss 
would undoubtedly encourage like commu- 
nist revolutionary takeovers in other Latin 
American countries. Yet not one member of 
the United States Senate, which is the treaty 
ratifying agency of our government, has tak- 
en any significant step to prevent the long 
planned giveaway of the Panama Canal to 
the Reds or even studied the subject to the 
point of reasonable understanding. 

The resulting world situation is one of 


unprecedented peril. The above enumerated : 


focal points pose great issues requiring clar- 
ification and exposure, which can be accom- 
plished only by Committees of the Congress. 
Those at the watch towers of freedom, espe- 
cially members of the Congress, should not 
and cannot evade their responsibilities in 
making or avoiding, as our safety requires, 
critically important treaties, especially those 
of such far-reaching consequences as agree- 
ments affecting the Panama Canal. What can 
we do? 

The following program for the Congress is 
suggested: 

1. Study the immortal 1951 address by 
General MacArthur to the Congress, which 
is available in recordings as well as in the 
Congressional Record. If Viet Nam” is sub- 
stituted for “Korea”, that address fits the 
present Viet Nam situation precisely and 
with even greater emphasis. 

2. Investigate the tax-exempt Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace for its 
role in preparing the general staff type war 
plan to attack South Africa and the parts 
played by officials or officers of our govern- 
ment. 

3. Demand of the Executive Department 
that it exercises the power to veto in the 
UN Security Council the projected move to 
apply mandatory sanctions against Rhodesia. 

4. Adopt joint resolution cancelling Exec- 
utive Order No. 11,322 of January 5, 1967, 
and instructing the Executive to notify the 
UN that the United States will not honor 
UN sanctions Rhodesia. 

5. Investigate the flying of the Panama 
flag in the Canal Zone territory, the Ad- 
ministration’s announced intent to cede 
United States sovereignty over the Zone back 
to Panama, and the grave implications of 
the loss of the Panama Canal on world 
strategy. 

Be not deceived; the world is on fire and 
the future is dark. Today is timely; tomorrow 
may be too late. It is the solemn duty of our 
citizens to act immediately and effectively. 
Let all patriots write their members of the 
Senate and House to exercise their full 
strength and power in preventing the suc- 
cess of Red terror and dominance through 
out the world. Send your Senators and Con- 
gressmen a marked copy of this issue of 
Task Force, and ask them to read it! 


NEED TO REVISE SELECTIVE 
SERVICE LAW—LXIV 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KasTENMEIER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include-extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 3 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
Prof, Milton Friedman has written an 
article that appeared in the New York 
Times magazine of May 14, 1967, that 
urges the abolition of the draft: Profes- 
sor Friedman of the University of Chi- 
cago is a distinguished economist and 
served, in 1964, as one of Senator Gold- 
water’s key advisors in the presidential 
campaign. Milton Friedman has long ad- 
vocated the ending of the draft. In this 
article he has presented an overwhelm- 
ing argument for the elimination of con- 
scription and I call it to the attention of 
my colleagues, as follows: 

‘THE CASE ‘FoR ABOLISHING THE DRAFT—AND 
SUBSTITUTING FOR IT AN ALL-VOLUNTEER 
ARMY £ 2051 

ru (By Milton Friedman) 

The present legal authority for conseript- 


ing men inte the armed services expires June 


30. It is no aceident that it expires in an odd - 
numbered year. That was deliberately con- 
trived to make sure that renewal of the draft 
would come up when neither Congressional 
nor Presidential elections were pending. 
Hitherto this stratagem has worked like a 
charm—the draft was renewed in 1955, 1959 
and 1963 with hardly a ripple of public con- 
cern or opposition and with only perfunctory 
Congressional hearings. 

This year, the committees with primary re- 
sponsibility—the armed services committees 
headed in the Senate by Senator Richard 
Russell and in the House by Representative 
Mendel Rivers—have been, as always, hold- 
ing hearings, but this time their hearings 
have been more than a pro forma endorse- 
ment of Gen. Lewis B. Hershey and the Se- 
lective Service System. President Johnson 
has suggested major changes in the opera- 
tion of the draft—that we take the youngest 
men first, cut student deferments and intro- 
duce a lottery selection system. But every- 
one seems to want to get in on the draft act. 

Senator Edward Kennedy has chaired a 
Labor and Public Welfare subcommittee that 
has held hearings on the effect of the draft 
on manpower problems. The Joint Economic 
Committee, headed by Senator William Prox- 


“mire, has touched on the same subject in its 


hearings on the effect of Vietnam on the 
economy. Senator Mark O. Hatfield has in- 
troduced a bill that provides for the early 
transition to a fully voluntary system of 
manning the armed forces. Representatives 
Donald Rumsfeld and Thomas Curtis have 
introduced a bill calling for a Congressional 
Study of the feasibility of terminating the 
draft soon. A Council for a Volunteer Mili- 
tary, sponsored by individuals covering the 
political spectrum from right to left, has just 
been formed. And so on and on. 

The ions. engendered by Vietnam 
clearly explain why the renewal of the draft 
is not a routine matter in this odd year of 
1967. But the interesting thing is that a 
man’s position about the draft cannot be 
inferred from his position about the war. 
Both men who favor stronger military action 
and men who favor a bombing pause in the 
North or even complete withdrawal have 
come out in favor of terminating the draft 
and relying on volunteers to man the armed 
forces. In the past several months Barry 
Goldwater has devoted three of the columns 
he writes to urging that conscription be 
ended and that it be ended now. Norman 
Thomas and James Farmer have both taken 
the same position, John Kenneth Galbraith, 
new head of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, has long been an articulate and effec- 
tive opponent of the draft. Fortunately, be- 
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lief in personal freedom is a monopoly of 
neither Republicans nor Democrats, of 
-neither conservatives nor liberals. 

There is by now wide agreement that the 
present system of conscription is defective 
and must be changed—even General Hershey 
has given in. Highly placed voices—including 
those of Sargent Shriver and Willard Wirtz; 
more ambiguously, Robert McNamara, and 
most surprisingly, anthropologist Margaret 
Mead—haye urged a system of universal na- 

tional ice, in which all young men (and, 
if Miss Mead has her way, all young women 
“as well) would be conscripted and assigned 
to a variety of tasks, one being to serve in 
the military. 

There is far less recognition that while the 
President’s proposals would improve the op- 
eon ‘of conscription, no system relying on 

£ pulsion can remove the basic defects of 
_the present draft. In current circumstances 
only a minority of young are needed to 
man the armed forces. Short of letting men 
decide for themselves, there is no equitable 
way of determining which young man should 
serve and which two or three should not. 
Short of making the armed forces offer con- 
ditions that attract the men it needs, there 
is no way of avoiding waste and misuse of 
men in the armed forces, or the use of men 
in the military who would contribute far 
more in civilian activities. 

And, of course, any system involving com- 
pulsion is basically inconsistent with a free 
society. A lottery would only make the arbi- 
trary element in the present system overt. 
Universal national service would compound 
the evil—regimenting all youth to camou- 
flage the regimentation of some. 

The continued use of compulsion is un- 
desirable and unnecessary. We can and 
should man our armed forces with volunteers. 
This is the method the United States has 
traditionally used except in major wars. The 
past two decades are the only exception, It 
is time that we brought that exception to an 
end. 


, THE ADVANTAGES OF A VOLUNTARY ARMY 


Even in strictly military terms, a voluntary 
force would be more effective. It would be 
manned by people who had chosen a mili- 
tary career, rather than partly by reluctant 
conscripts anxious only to serve out their 
term. It would have much lower turnover, 
freeing men for military service who are now 
spending ‘their time training others or being 
trained. Intensive training, a higher average 
level of skill, the use of more and better 
equipment, would permit military strength 
to be raised while the number of men in 
the services was reduced. Not least of the ad- 
vantages of a volunteer force is its effect on 
morale. Military service is now demeaned, 
treated as a necessary but degrading duty 
that men have to be dragooned into perform- 
ing. A voluntary army would restore a proper 
sense of pride, of respect for the important, 
dangerous and difficult task that the armed 
forces perform. 

The elimination of compulsion would en- 
hance the freedom of all of us. The young 
would be free to decide whether to serve or 
not to serve. Members of draft boards would 

be relieved of the awful task of arbitrarily 
deciding how a young man shall spend sey- 
eral of the most important years of his life 
let alone whether his life shall be risked in 
warfare. The tormenting and insoluble prob- 
lem now posed by the conscientious objector 
would disappear. We could immediately dis- 
pense with investigating the innermost val- 
ues and beliefs of those who claim to be 
conscientious objectors—a process entirely 
repugnant to a society of free men. 

Conscription has been used as a weapon— 
or thought by young men to have been so 
used—to discourage freedom of speech, as- 
sembly and protest. The freedom of young 
men to emigrate or to travel abroad has been 
limited by the need to get permission of a 
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draft board (if they are not to put themselves 
inadvertently in the position of being a law- 
breaker). Uncertainty about the draft has 
affected the freedom of young men to plan 
their schooling, their careers, their marriages 
and their families in accordance with their 
own long-run interests. 

Manning the armed forces with volunteers 
would have other real advantages for the 
country at large. Colleges and universities 
could pursue their proper educational func- 
tion, freed alike from the incubus of young 
men—probably numbering in the hundreds 
of thousands—who would prefer to be at 
work rather than at school, but who now 
continue their schooling in the hope of 
avoiding the draft; and from controversy 
about issues strictly irrelevant to their edu- 
cational function. We certainly need con- 
troversy in the universities but about in- 
tellectual and educational issues, not whether 
to rank students or not to rank. 

The community would benefit from a re- 
duction in unwise early marriages contracted 
at least partly under the whip of the draft, 
as well as from the associated decline in the 
birth rate. Industry and government would 
benefit from being able to hire young men 
on their merits, not their deferments. Not 
least, the level and tone of public discus- 
-sion might be raised—though this is perhaps 
simply an expression of my innate optimism. 

Some of these advantages would also re- 
sult from ‘substituting a lottery for present 
methods of selection—but only in part, and 
only for those who are clearly selected out. 


IS A VOLUNTARY ARMY FEASIBLE? 


Is it not simply wishful thinking to sup- 
pose that we can abandon conscription when 
a hot war is raging in Vietnam, when we must 

a forces 3 million 
men in total? Men are now free to volunteer, 
yet the number who do so is clearly inade- 
quate and, moreover, many volunteer only 
because they expect to be drafted. The num- 
ber of “true” volunteers is clearly much too 
small to man armed forces of our present 
size. This undoubted fact is repeatedly cited 
as evidence that a voluntary army is unfeasi- 
ble. 

It is evidence of no such thing. It is evi- 
dence rather that we are now grossly under- 
paying our armed forces, The starting pay for 
young men who enter the armed forces is less 
than $45 a week—and that sum includes not 
only cash pay and allotments, but also the 
value of clothing, food, housing and other 
items furnished in kind. The starting pay is 
virtually the same now as in 1950—but prices 
are higher, so in terms of goods and services 
the man who enlists gets considerably less 
now than he did then. All of the pay raises 
since then have gone to officers and to en- 
listed men with longer terms of service. 
They have to be induced to stay in service. 
Fresh recruits can be conscripted—so why 
raise the pay? 

Little wonder that volunteers are so few. 
Most young men can earn twice as much in 
civilian jobs. 

To attract more volunteers, we would have 
to improve conditions of service. This means 
higher entering salaries. But it also means 
better housing facilities and improved ameni- 
ties in other respects. The existence of con- 
scription means that the military need. pay 
little attention to the wants of the enlisted 
men—if not enough volunteer, press the but- 
ton and General Hershey will raise draft calls. 
Indeed, it is a tribute to the humanitarianism 
of the military—and the effectiveness of in- 
direct pressures via the political process— 
that service in the armed forces is not made 
even less attractive than it now is. But ask 
any ex-GI, how attractive that is. 

Money is not the only, or even the major, 
factor young men consider in choosing their 
careers. Military service has many nonmone- 
tary attractions to young men—the chance 
to serve one’s country, adventure, travel, op- 
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portunities for training, and ‘so on. Today, 
these attractions are offset not only by low 
pay but also by the wery existence of com- 
pulsion. Military service is now synonymous 
with enforced incarceration, And the pres- 
ence of young men who are in the armed 
forces. only because they are forced to serve 
hardly contributes to a spirit of pride within 
the service. 

Improved pay, better conditions of service, 
and ve personnel policies, both in 
attracting men and using them, could ch: 
drastically the whole image which the armed 
services present to young men. The Air Force, 
because it has relied so heavily on “real” 
volunteers, perhaps comes closest to demon- 
strating what could be done. 

The coming of age of the young man born 
in the postwar, baby boom has provided a 
steadily increasing number of persons eligible 
for military seryice. The best estimates are 
that, to man voluntary armed services of our 
present effectiveness, only about one-quarter 
or less of all young men would have. to see 
some military service. This percentage is 
much lower than the corresponding percent- 
age at the time of Korea, when low birth 
rates of the Depression years were making 
themselves felt. It is also much lower than 
the percentage who must see service under 
conscription, because volunteers serve longer 
terms on the average. 

A recent poll of college students—hbrought 

to my attention by Senator Edward Kennedy 

when I was testifying before his: committee 
earlier this spring—showed a large majority 
who favored a voluntary army, but an even 
larger majority who said they would not 
themselves volunteer. Is this not, the Senator 
in effect asked, evidence that a volunteer 
army is not feasible? 

The answer is no. The young men are 
answering in terms of conditions as they 
now are. And, of course, at present terms and 
conditions, their answer is correct—and who 
can blame them? They do not know how 
they would behave if conditions were dif- 
ferent, if service in the armed forces were 
made much more attractive, 

The question of how much more we would 
have to pay to attract sufficient volunteers 
has been scrutinized intensively in a Depart- 
ment of Defense study of military recruit- 
ment. Based on a variety of evidence col- 
lected in that study, Prof. Walter Oi of the 
University of Washington, who worked on 
the study, has estimated that a starting pay 
(again including pay in kind as well as in 
cash) of something like 64,000 a year—about 
$80 a week—would suffice. This is surely not 
an unreasonable level of pay. Oi estimates 
that the total extra payroll costs (after 
allowing for the savings in turnover and 
men employed in training) would be about 
$3 billion to $4 billion a year for armed 
forces equivalent to 2.7 million men under 
present methods of recruitment, and not 

“more than $8 billion a year for armed forces 
equivalent to the present higher number of 
men (3.1 to 3.2 million). 

Using the same evidence, the Defense De- 
partment has come up with estimates as 
high as $17.5 billion. This is an incredible 
figure—it would mean that the pay of every 
man in the armed service from the newly 
enlisted man to the top general could be 
raised by $6,000 a year. But even that absurd 
estimate is not unfeasible in the context of 
total Federal Government expenditures of 
more than $170 billion a year, and military 
expenditures of over $70 billion. 

In any event, we do not need precise esti- 
mates of what it will take to attract enough 
men. Out of simple justice, we should raise 
the pay and improve the living conditions 
of enlisted men. If we did so, the number of 
“real” volunteers would increase, even while 
conscription continued. Experience could 
then show how responsive volunteers are to 
the terms offered, and by how much the 
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terms would have to be improved to end con- 
scription, 
A VOLUNTEER ARMY WOULD COST LESS 


The need to raise pay to attract volunteers 
leads many to believe that a volunteer army 
would cost more. The fact is that it would 
cost less to man the armed forces by vol- 
unteers than it now costs to man them by 
compulsion—if cost is properly calculated. 
The cost listed in the Federal budget might 
be higher—though even that is not certain. 
But the real cost to the community would 
be far lower, 

The real cost of conscripting a soldier who 
would not voluntarily serve on present terms 
is not his pay and the cost of his keep. It is 
the amount of money for which he would be 
‘willing to serve. Compare, for example, the 
real cost to a star professional football player 
and to an unemployed worker. Both might 
haye the same attitudes toward the army and 
like—or dislike—a military career equally. 
But ‘because the one has so much better 
alternatives than the other, it would take a 
much higher sum to attract him. When he is 
forced to serve, we are in effect imposing on 
Him a tax in kind equal in value to the dif- 
ference between what it would take to at- 
tract him and the military pay he actually 
receives. This implicit tax in kind must be 
added to the explicit taxes imposed on the 
rest of us to get the real cost of our armed 
forces. 

If this is done, it will be seen at once that 
abandoning conscription would almost sure- 
ly reduce the real cost—because the armed 
forces would then be manned by men for 
whom soldiering was the best available ca- 
reer, and hence who would require the lowest 
sums of money to induce them to serve. It 
might raise the apparent money cost to the 
Government but only because it would sub- 
stitute taxes in money for taxes in kind. 

The implicit tax in kind is not a light one. 
If it were proposed that we impose a special 
income tax of 50 per cent on enlisted men 
in the armed services, there would be cries 
of outrage. Yet that is what we are now doing 
in concealed form, Abolishing conscription 
would have the great merit of imposing 
those taxes on the rest of us, where they 
belong, not on the young men in uni- 
form. 

There are some important offsets even on 
the level of budgetary costs. Volunteers 
would serve longer terms, a higher fraction 
would reenlist, and they would have a higher 
average level of skill. The armed services 
would waste fewer manhours in training and 
being trained. Because manpower is cheap 
to the military, it now tends to waste it, using 
enlisted men for tasks badly suited to their 
capacities or for tasks that could be per- 
formed by civilians or machines, or elim- 
inated entirely. Again, ask any ex-G.I. for 
evidence. 

Better pay at the time to volunteers also 
might lessen the political appeal of veterans’ 
benefits that we now grant after the event. 
These now cost $6 billion a year or one-third 
as much as current annual payroll costs for 
the active armed forces—and they will doubt- 
less continue to rise under present conditions. 


‘THE RACIAL COMPOSITION OF VOLUNTEER FORCES 


‘One objection that has been voiced against 
volunteer forces is that they would be staffed 
predominantly by Negroes because a military 
career would be so much more attractive 
than the other alternatives open to them. 

There is first a question of fact. This tend- 
ency is present today in exaggerated form— 
the present levels of pay are comparatively 
more attractive to Negroes than the higher 
levels of pay for voluntary forces would be. 
And this shows up in a much higher rate of 
re-enlistment by Negroes than by whites. 
Yet the fraction of persons in the armed 
forces who are Negro is roughly the same as 
An the population at large. It has been esti- 
mated that even if every qualified Negro who 
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does not now serve were to serve, whites 
would still constitute a substantial majority 
of the armed forces, And this is a wholly un- 
realistic possibility. The military services 
require a wide variety of skills and offer 
varied opportunities, They have always ap- 
pealed to people of different classes and back- 
grounds and they will continue to do so. 
Particularly if pay and amenities were made 
more attractive, there is every reason to ex- 
pect that they would draw from all seg- 
ments of the community. 

The Negroes in the forces tend to have 
lower skills than the whites. As a result, 
they constitute a larger fraction of the com- 
bat units than of the armed forces in gen- 
eral. The fraction of men in combat in Viet- 
nam who are Negro is decidedly higher than 
their proportion in the population. Yet even 
there, they are a small minority of the fight- 
ing men. More important, most of them are 
there by choice: because they voluntarily 
chose to enlist or re-enlist. 

This raises the basic.question of principle. 
Clearly, it is a good thing not a bad thing 
to offer better alternatives to the currently 
disadvantaged. The argument to the con- 
trary rests on a political judgment: that a 
high ratio of Negroes in the armed services 
would exacerbate racial tensions at home 
and provide in the form of ex-soldiers a mil- 
itarily trained group to foment violence. 
Perhaps there is something to this. My own 
inclination is to regard it as the reddest of 
red herrings. Our Government should dis- 
criminate neither in the civil nor in the 
military services. We must handle our do- 
mestic problems as best we can and not use 
them as an excuse for denying Negroes oppor- 
tunities in the military services. We should 
be proud of the armed forces for the fine job 
they haye done in providing opportunities 
to the disadvantaged and for eliminating 
racial discrimination—not discriminate 
against the Negroes in manning the armed 
forces because we have done so much less 
well in civilian life. 


THE FLEXIBILITY OF VOLUNTARY FORCES 


Another argument that has been made 
against voluntary forces is that they lack 
flexibility—and that world conditions may 
change and call for larger or smaller armed 
forces. With conscription, draft calls can be 
rapidly stepped up, and conversely. 

This is a real problem—but can easily be 
overrated. Emergencies must be met with 
forces in being, however they are recruited. 
Many months now elapse between an in- 
crease in draft calls, and the availability of 
additional trained men. 

The key question is how much flexibility is 
required, Recruitment by voluntary means 
can provide considerable flexibility—at a 
cost. The way to do so is to make pay and 
conditions of service more attractive than 
necessary. There will then be an excess of 
volunteers—queues. If the number of men 
required increases, the queues can be short- 
ened, and conversely. 

The change in scale involved in total war 
is a very different matter. If the military 
judgment is that, in such a contingency, 
there would be time and reason to expand 
the armed forces manifold, either universal 
military training to provide a trained re- 
serve force, or stand-by provisions for con- 
scription could be justified, Both are very 
different from the use of conscription to 
man the standing army in time of peace or 
brush-fire wars like that in Vietnam which 
require recruiting only a minority of young 
men, 

The flexibility provided by conscription 
has another side. It means that, at least for 
a time, the Administration and the military 
services can proceed fairly arbitrarily in 
committing U.S. forces. The voluntary 
method provides a continuing referendum 
of the public at large. The popularity or 
unpopularity of the activities for which the 
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armed forces are used will clearly affect the 
ease of recruiting men, This is a considera- 
tion that will be regarded by some, including 
myself, as an advantage of the voluntary 
method, by others as a disadvantage. 


ARE VOLUNTARY FORCES A POLITICAL DANGER? 


A final objection that has been raised 
against a volunteer army is that it would en- 
danger political freedom, There is a real 
danger, but it arises from the existence of 
large armed forces plus the industrial com- 
plex required to support them, not from 
the method of recruiting enlisted men. Our 
free institutions would certainly be safer 
if ‘the conditions of the world permitted us 
to maintain smaller armed forces. But they 
are not made safer by using compulsion 


rather than free choice to fill the ranks. 


The military coup just engineered in 
Greece was by an army manned by con- 
scripts. So was the recent military takeover 
in Argentina. Napoleon and Franco rose to 
power at the head of conseripts. Britain and 
the U.S. haye maintained freedom while 
relying primarily on volunteers; Switzerland 
and Sweden, while using conscription. It is 
hard to find any relation historically be- 
tween the method of recruiting enlisted men 
and the political threat from the armed 


forces. 


The danger to liberty comes from the offi- 
cers, who are now and always have been a 
‘professional corps of volunteers. However 
we recruit enlisted men, it is essential that 
we adopt practices that will guard against 
the political danger of creating a military 
officers corps with loyalties of its own and 
out of contact with the broader body politic. 
Fortunately, we have so far largely avoided 
this danger, The broad basis of recruitment 
to the military academies, by geography as 
well as social and economic factors, the 
R. O. T. C. programs in the colleges, the re- 
cruitment of officers from enlisted ranks, and 
similar measures, have all contributed to 
this result. 

For the future, we need to continue such 
a broad recruitment policy. We need also to 
foster lateral recruitment into the officers 
corps from civilian activities—rather than 
rely primarily on promotion from within. 
The military services no less than the civil 
service need and will benefit from in-and- 
outers. For the political gain, we should will- 
ingly pay the higher financial costs involved 
in fairly high turnover and rather short 
average terms of service for officers. We 
should follow personnel policies that will 
continue to make at least a period of mili- 
tary service as an officer attractive to young 
men from many walks of life. 

There is no way of avoiding the political 
danger altogether. But it can be minimized 
as readily with a volunteer as with a con- 
scripted army. 

The case for abolishing conscription and 
recruiting our armed forces by voluntary 
methods seems to me overwhelming. 

We should at once raise the pay of en- 
listed men, improve conditions of service 
and stimulate more efficient use of manpower 
by the services, We should continue to raise 
the pay until the number of “true” volun- 
teers is large enough so that the lash of 
compulsion can be eliminated. And to avoid 
procrastination by the military, who will be 
tempted to continue to rely on the crutch 
of conscription, we should set a definite 
termination date for conscription, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., OPPOSES 
QUIE SUBSTITUTE EDUCATION 


BILL 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS] may extend his 
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remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the een from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most telling criticisms I have yet 
seen of H.R. 8983, the substitute bill 
proposed by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Quire] comes from the su- 
perintendent of schools of Minneapolis, 
Minn., Dr. John B. Davis, Jr. 

Dr. Davis’ statement sets forth with 
great clarity a number of the grave 
shortcomings of the Quie substitute—in 
particular, the danger that the school 
systems of our cities would be short- 
changed under the Quie bill. Dr. Davis 
notes that he does not feel the Quie bill 
“has sufficient provisions to meet the 
intensive needs of urban education.” 

The superintendent of schools of Min- 
neapolis also shows how Minnesota 
schools have benefited under categorical 
Federal aid programs, such as the Voca- 
tional Education Act, the National De- 
fense Education Act, and the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act. 

Mr, Speaker, I urge all Members of 
the House to read Dr. Davis’ thoughtful 
statement. It is further evidence of the 
importance of favorable action next week 
on H.R. 7819, the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act Amendments of 
1967. Under unanimous consent I insert 
Dr. Davis’ statement at this point in the 
RECORD: 

STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN B. Davis, JR., SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MINNEAPOLIS 

As superintendent of schools in Minneap- 
olis, I do not feel comfortable with the provi- 
sions of H.R. 8983 (Quie bill). The cities of 
America have unique and peculiar problems 
and Minneapolis is no exception. The flow of 
dollars to public schools is insufficient gen- 
erally, and in my judgment, particularly so 
in the case of cities. 

Fortunately, federal aid programs have 
been effective under N. D. E. A., Vocational 
Education, and the E.S.E.A. These categori- 
cal aids have permitted us to concentrate on 
specific curriculum areas or on the specific 
health and education needs of students. The 
gradual expansion of these has 
“broadened the base of involvement without 
Violating the important principle of pump- 
ing enough money in to make an educational 
difference. Certainly our science programs are 
superior to what they would have been had 
there been no N.D.E.A. and it goes without 
saying that vocational education is strong 
because of the categorical aid designed for it. 

One can also point to Title II of the E.S.E.A. 
to identify funds for modernization and re- 
inforcement in the rapidly changing cate- 
gorical areas of audio visual and library ma- 
terials. 

The indicated categorical aids have come 
to the Minneapolis public schools through a 
state plan submitted by our State 
ment of Education. In the N.DE.A. and 
E. S. E. A., Title II. Minneapolis has received 
the minimum amount that the State Depart- 
ment of Education could allocate to a school 
district. In the case of N.D.E.A., the reim- 
bursement within the state ranged from 40% 
to 60%. Minneapolis was allowed 40% reim- 
bursement. In the case of E.S.E.A., Title I, 
the reimbursement within the state ranged 
from $1.25 per pupil to $2.25 per pupil. Min- 
neapolis was allowed $1.25 per pupil. 

The allocation of funds under Title I, 
E. S. E. A., was determined by regulations for- 
mulated at the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. Minneapolis was allocated a per pupil 
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amount based on the number of qualified, 
disadvantaged children. There is no criteria 
indicated in H.R. 8983 that would give an 
equitable distribution—indeed, one is fearful 
that our allocation might be reduced and the 
city of Minneapolis cannot afford any loss. 

While our State Commissioner has indi- 
cated his support of the newly recognized 
intensive educational needs of our city 
schools, H.R. 8983 does not contain sufficient 
language to insure support for him with 
regard to this matter. Further, with the ex- 
ception of the 60% clause, there is no direc- 
tion for the State Legislature or the State 
Board of Edueation regarding’ the plight of 
the city. 

Section 708 of the Bill indicated, “It is the 
intent of Congress in enacting this Title that 
the States shall have utmost freedom, con- 
sistent with certain basic requirements, to 


use the appropriated funds for the improve- 


ment and strengthening of elementary and 
secondary education within each state by 
meeting educational needs which the state 
determines are most urgent.” 

I do not feel this Bill has sufficient provi- 
sions to meet the intensive needs of urban 
education. Nor do I feel that the total 
amount of money proposed under this Bill 
is sufficient to meet the general needs of edu- 
cation. 

General aid is desirable when the level of 
aid is sufficiently high to have impact on the 
total educational program (many times the 
proposed amount). Until considerably larger 
appropriations are available, categorical aid 
for specific purposes makes much more 
sense,” 


MORE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
SPEAK OUT AGAINST QUIE SUB- 
STITUTE: PORTLAND, OREG.; SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIF.; BOSTON, 
MASS.; BUFFALO, N.Y.; KANSAS 
CITY, MO.; INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 


imous consent that the gentleman from _ 


Indiana [Mr. BrapEMAs] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I placed in the Congressional 
Recorp a number of statements from 
school superintendents from some of the 
major cities in the United States ex- 
pressing their strong opposition to the 
substitute bill being proposed by the 
gentleman from Minnesota, Represent- 
ative Quiz. These statements, coming as 
they do from the school administrators 
who must be responsible at the local, 
grassroots level, for providing adequate 
education in their communities, consti- 
tute further reason for the passage of 
H.R. 7819, the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act Amendments of 1967, 
favorably reported by the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Mr. Speaker, to these statements have 
been added those of other school super- 
intendents in some of America’s leading 
cities: Portland, Oreg.; San Francisco, 
Calif.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; and Indianapolis, Ind. 
These voices come from many different 
cities and different parts of the country 
but they speak as one in opposition to 
the Quie substitute and in support of 
H.R. 7819. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
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I insert the statements to which I have 
referred at this point in the RECORD: 


More SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS SPEAK OUT 
AGAINST THE QUIE SUBSTITUTE AND IN FAVOR 
or H.R. 7819 


Dr. Melvin W. Barnes, Superintendent of 
Schools, Portland, Oregon, May 1, 1967: 

“I oppose the Quie amendment because ed- 
ucational affairs in Oregon are not yet ready 
to accommodate such changes in the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. For 
the present I believe we should stay with the 
legislation as it stands.” 

Dr. Harold Spears, Superintendent of 
Schools, San Francisco, May 2, 1967: 

“Urge opposition to the Quie amendment 
to ESEA and other Federal education pro- 
grams in order to avoid disruption or delay 
in operating Fall 1967 projects. Early author- 
ization needed to insure efficient planning 
and conduct. Suggest any proposed changes 
be studied for possible future legislation but 
schools need immediate approval to proceed 
with Fall term programs.” 

Dr. William H. Ohrenberger, Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools, Boston, May 5, 1967: 

“The Boston School Committee and the 
Superintendent are deeply concerned about 
the passage of an Education Bill. 

“We sincerely hope that you will support 
H.R. 7819 as this is best suited for the edu- 
cation of the disadvantaged children in 
Boston. 

“We hope you will oppose any substitute 
proposals as such proposals will not put the 
money where it is most sorely needed.“ 

Dr. Joseph Manch, Superintendent of 
Schools, Buffalo, New York, May 8, 1967: 

“We wish to record unalterable opposition 
to H.R. 7477. Quie proposal would imperil 
all present and projected ESEA services for 
educationally disadvantaged children in Buf- 
falo. Passage would reduce estimated allot- 
ment for fiscal year 1968 by $1.3 million 
crippling total program, Urge personal ef- 
forts to insure passage of ESEA extension as 
proposed by H.R. 7819 and its companion 
bill in the Senate.” 

Dr. James A. Hazlett, Superintendent of 
Schools, Kansas City, Missouri, May 5, 1967: 

“Kansas City, Missouri, Schools have bene- 
fited greatly under the ESEA Act. We urge 
you vote for the extension of ESEA without 
any cuts in appropriations and permit pro- 
grams just getting started to move ahead, 
Any substitute proposals at this time would 
jeopardize what has been started.” 

Harmon D. Baldwin, Superintendent of 
Schools, Metropolitan School District of 
Wayne Township, Marion County, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, May 11, 1967: 

“May I urge your support of HR 7819, 
and ask that you resist every effort to reduce 
the current appropriation or to change the 
method of control. It is functioning 
smoothly as it is presently, it is still in its 
infancy and little if any change should take 
place at the present time. 

“The problem that could exist in Church/ 
State relations is seemingly functioning 
smoothly under the present provisions of 
89-10. I feel that to disturb this would 
do great harm to the local communities as 
well as to the National problem.” 


WALTER LIPPMANN SAYS QUIE 

SUBSTITUTE WOULD “BRING 
DOWN IN A CRASH” ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
ACT OF 1965 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Brapemas] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 
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There was no objection. 
Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most distinguished observers of 
American life for many years has been 
Walter Lippmann. 

Mr. Lippmann’s deep commitment to 
improving American education generally 
and to strengthening our elementary and 
secondary schools in particular is a long- 
standing one. I believe, therefore, that 
Members of the House and Senate will 
read with considerable interest Walter 
Lippmann's column of today, May 16, 
1967, concerning the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act Amendments 
on which the House is Scheduled to vote 
next week,. 

Mr. Lippmann notes Scl that the 
substitute bill offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Qu] would, in 
Mr. Lippmann's words, bring down in 
a crash the structure of the 1965 settle- 


ment of the church and state school - 


issue.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I insert in the Record the text of Mr. 
Lippmann’s article on the Quie bill, en- 
titled “Destructive Reaction”: 


DESTRUCTIVE REACTION 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

There is under serious attack the measure 
which may well come to be thought of as the 
greatest single peacetime achievement of the 
Kennedy-Johnson Administration. This is 
the Education Act which was passed in 1965. 
This act opened the way through the conflict 
between the Catholics and the anti-Catho- 
lics, the conflict which has been so stubborn 
and perplexing an irritant in the life of the 
American people. 

The 1965 Act which was worked up in the 
Kennedy Administration and improved and 
enacted in the Johnson Administration set- 
tled, or at least quieted down, the contro- 
versy over whether Federal money may be 
used for the education of children in Catho- 
lie schools. The whole arrangement is in great 
jeopardy today owing to a bill introduced by 
Representative Quie which would destroy 
the financial structure of the 1965 settlement. 

The principle of the 1965 settlement is that 
Federal money may be used for educational 
projects which are wholly unrelated to reli- 
gious teachings, and that Catholic children 
in parochial schools may participate in them. 
Federal funds are used to improve education 
in districts with many poor families. The 
monies are spent by public school authori- 
ties, but they devise programs in which 
Catholic students participate. 

Since 1965 the old controversy has subsided. 
The anti-Catholics have accepted the Act 
which provides Catholic children with educa- 
tional advantages. The Catholic hierarchy 
and the Catholic community have been satis- 
fied although the parochial schools receive 
no direct aid. The National Education Asso- 
ciation, which ardently proposed a quite dif- 
ferent measure of Federal aid, had supported 
the 1965 Act since ít was enacted. 

Mr. Quie proposes to unsettle all this. Not 
that he wishes to spend less money, He is ask- 
ing for a total authorization of three billions 
while Rep. Brademas’ bill, which is the Ad- 
ministration bill; would come to about 3.3 
billions, Mr. Quie has fixed his attention 
upon the control of the funds to be allocated 
for aid to education. As against the principle 
of the Act of 1965, the Quie bill is based on 
the plausible slogan that the states should 
themselves distribute education funds. But 
the constitutions of some 20 states bar the 
use of state funds for parochial schools, If 
the funds presently administered by HEW 
were to be given over to the states, the whole 
church-state’ question would be reopened. 
The Quie bill would bring down in a crash 


funds, 
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the structure of the 1965 settlement of the 
church and state school issue. 

Furthermore the Quie bill would spread 
education funds much more evenly over the 
Nation’s- school districts. This would mean 
that poor schools, mainly in the rural South 
and in the big cities, would lose support. If 
the Quie bill were passed, sixteen southern 
and border states would lose 371 million dol- 
lars, and California, Illinois, and New York, 
with their large urban populations would 
lose about 130 million in 1969. For the coun- 
try as a whole these are not big amounts, and 
distributed, “equally” they would make al- 
most no difference to the quality of Ameri- 
can education. But the backward districts 
would suffer severely from the loss of these 


CITIZENS FOR EDUCATIONAL FREE- 
DOM OPPOSE GUTE SUBSTITUTE 
AND URGE PASSAGE OF H.R. 7819, 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION ACT AMENDMENTS 
OF 1987 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BrapeMas] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Speaker, with 
every day that passes another group 
dedicated to the continuation of effec- 
tive programs of Federal support of 
State and local efforts in elementary and 
secondary education speaks out against 
the so-called Quie substitute and in 
favor of the passage of H.R. 7819, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act Amendments of 1967 reported to this 
House by the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

For example, the Citizens for Educa- 
tional Freedom, an organization with a 
particular interest in programs affect- 
ing children attending private schools, 
has just issued a statement strongly en- 
dorsing H.R. 7819 and strongly oppos- 


ing the Quie substitute. 


Mr. Speaker, because of the impor- 
tance of this legislation to the education 
of the young people of our country and 
also because of the importance of con- 
tinuing programs in which both public 
and private school children are par- 
ticipating, I believe the statement of the 
Citizens for Educational Freedom is most 
significant, and under unanimous con- 
sent I include the following letter from 
Jeremiah D. Buckley, executive director 
of the CEF, at this point in the RECORD: 

CITIZENS FOR EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM, 
Washington, D.C., May 10, 1967. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Because of a deep con- 
cern over the implications which the pro- 
posed Republican amendments to the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act hold 
for children attending private schools, Cit- 
izens for Educational Freedom wishes to 
make its position perfectly clear. We are sup- 
porting H.R. 7819 without amendments. We 
are convinced that the proposed Quie sub- 
stitute does not provide for equitable treat- 
ment for private school. children. 

Our position was taken after thorough 


study of all ramifications, including careful 


consideration of the amended version of the 
proposals. Our conclusion was based on three 
principal factors: 
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1) The proposed amendments do not ade- 
quately protect the rights of private school 
children. 

(2) The legislative procedure in this case 
is open to serious question and has resulted 
in a great deal of doubt and uncertainty. 
This defect could result in a substantial 
deprivation’ of benefits to children in all 
schools. 

(3) The amendments would allocate a sub- 
stantial portion of the funds in block 
grants” to the states to provide programs, 
which, in total effect, would amount to gen- 
eral aid to public schools, while the educa- 
tional needs of private school children would 
not be proportionately met. Programs de- 
signed for them would be restricted to spe- 
cial projects such as shared time, educational 
television, etc. : 

Additionally, we have strong reservations 
relative to the extent private school children 
would participate under a system whieh 
vested so much authority in state educa- 
tional agencies. Our experience indicates that 
these children would be at a distinct disad- 
Mr n 

CEF recognizes and ‘appreciates the efforts 
of the sponsors of the proposed amendments 
to resolve these complex problems. The 
changes which have been made since the 
original version of the Quie substitute was 
made known demonstrate good faith and a 
concern for progress in education. These 
changes, however, do not go to the heart 
of the matter. They do not meet our funda- 
mental objections, 

Because of some confusion surrounding 
the provisions of the Quie substitute, CEF 
feels chiteaten to make its views known 
directly to the Congress. 

y, 
JEREMIAH D. BUCKLEY. 


A BILL TO ELIMINATE SOCIAL 
SECURITY LAW DISCRIMINA- 
TION AGAINST WORKING WIVES 
WIDOWS, AND WIDOWERS 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 


* 


New York [Mr. Mutter] may extend his 


remarks at this point in the Recorp.and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I haye 
today introduced a bill to amend title II 
of the Social Security Act to correct the 
injustices worked by that Act against 
working wives, widows, and widowers. 

The law now requires a retired wife 
or widow who had worked to draw social 
security benefits either as a wife—or 
widow—or as a worker, whichever is 
greater. What this often means is that a 
husband and wife who have worked draw 
lower benefits than those couples- where 
only the husband has worked. 

The present social security law pro- 
vides that a widow with two minor chil- 
dren who draws the highest benefit loses 
$1,296 yearly, if she works and earns an 
average $3,600. Nor does the present law 
cover widowers with minor children. 
They would, under my bill, be entitled to 
benefits if their deceased wife was coy- 
ered. In the case of widows, when this 
$1,296 is added to the social security and 
income taxes they must pay, they wind 
up with.a yearly income of less than 
82,000. This can hardly be called a living 
wage —especially when there are chil- 
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dren to be cared for. Similarly, the wid- 
ower with growing children should be 


entitled to whatever benefits his late 


wife may have accrued during her work- 
ing lifetime. 

“Finally, one of the most flagrant cases 
of discrimination in the social security 
law is that section which denies to the 
families. of working women the same 
benefits received by the families of work- 
ing men, even though the working 
woman must pay the same social secu- 
rity tax. 

My bill will amend the Social Security 
Act to end each of these cases of dis- 
crimination against the fair sex who 
presently are treated so unfairly, and 
against widowers who must cope with 


the problem of being both father and 


mother to their minor children. I am 
happy to follow the lead in this respect 
of our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tlewoman from Michigan [Mrs. GRIF- 
ritas), who introduced the same bill on 
May 8, 1967. 


A TIME TO TALK—OR A TIME TO 
ACT? 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. HoLLAND] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. Speaker, if there is 
an issue regarding the conditions existing 
today in our western uranium mines it 
is debate that seeks to measure economic 
considerations against human life. P 

Conscience questions debate where the 
record is so graphic—nearly 100 miners 
dead and 10 times that number doomed— 
and dying. 

While we talk men are ere t 
that pursuit and under those conditions 
that brought their brother miners and 
their families to the pitiable situation 
that now confronts them, and confronts 
us all. 

The Secretary’ si action- is also sup- 
ported by Mr. I. W. Abel, president of the 
United Steelworkers of America whose 
letter, which I include at the conclu- 
sion of these remarks, outlines an im- 
patience with debate to match his con- 
cern for the lives of his member miners. 

The letter follows: 

UNITED STEEL WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 10, 1967. 
Hon, WILLARD W. Wirtz, 
Secretary of Labor, 
U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D 

Dear MR. SECRETARY; Recent cee of 
the terrific death toll to be expected among 
uranium miners leaves little doubt that a 
strict standard to control the concentration 
of radon daughters and to lessen the miners’ 
exposure to the gas must be established in 
order to protect our miners against further 
death sentences. 

The various agencies of the government 
have already studied the situation—perhaps, 
even too long from a scientific point of view. 
However, when we think about the lives of 
the miners, far too much time has been con- 
sumed in scientific controversy. Enough data 
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has already been accumulated upon which > 


to promulgate a standard. 

In view of the fact that the Federal Radia- 
tion Council was unable to come to an agree- 
ment in establishing the 3 Working Level 


standard, your decision, under authorities 


vested in you as Secretary of Labor, to debate 
the issue no longer has the complete support 
of the United Steelworkers of America. The 
failure of the government to act in the past 
may be explained by many factors. Its fall- 
ure to act now cannot be justified, 

I have already indicated our endorsement 
of the .3WL standard in a letter dated March 
29, 1967, to Dr. Paul Tompkins, Executive 
Director of the Federal Radiation Council. 
Our primary concern is that the concentra- 
tion of the dangerous gas be brought to safe 
levels. Debates as to what degree individual 
miners have been exposed become more 
academic when the degree of concentration 
has been reduced to a level consistent with 
health and safety 

In arriving at the formulation or the 
WIL standard, we recognize that economic 
values must take a second place when hu- 
man values are at stake. It is inconceivable 
to us that any economic consideration 
should enter into the formulation of a stand- 
ard on safety and health. Furthermore, we 
are convinced that there are adequate meth- 
ods for the enforcement of the standard en- 
dorsed by the Department of Labor. Concen- 
tration of radon daughters above WL can 
be measured. Mines which are unable to con- 
trol the concentration below such levels 
should be closed until such time as the opera- 
tors can install the proper ventilating 1 
ment. 

We hope that your positive action will 
be duplicated by other agencies having jur- 
isdiction over uranium mines. Your order on 
radiation standards for uranium mines 
should be a guideline for the Department of 
Interior in enforcing the Federal Metal and 
Non-metallic Mine Safety Act, Which our 
Union vigorously, supported for many years 
before its enactment last year. 

The life and death of many miners is de- 
pendent upon the issuing of vigorous safety 
standards. We endorse. your position on the 
uranium standards because it means protec- 
tion from lung cancer for miners, many of 
whom are members of the United Steel- 
workers of America. 

Sincerely yours, 
I. W. ABEL, President. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MANPOWER RE- 
PORT, 1967 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The S Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. ., 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Congress first enacted the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, the then 
Secretary of Labor, Arthur Goldberg, 
appointed Dr. Seymour Wolfbein as head 
of the Office of Manpower, Automation, 
and Training. Dr. Wolfbein earned the 
respect and high regard of all of us who 
had been involved in the birth of MDTA. 

After a quarter of a century with the 
Department of Labor, Dr. Wolfbein has 
left the Department to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of dean of the School of 
Business Administration at Temple Uni- 
versity in Philadelphia. The academic 
world’s gain has not, I think, been the 
public service’s loss, because in whatever 
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post he holds, Dr. Wolfbein’s talents and 
ability will continue’ to make themselves 
felt in shaping the Nation’s manpower | 
policies. , 

The May 1 Philadelphia Inquirer car- 
ried an article by Dr. Wolfbein, com- 
menting. on the President's 1967 Man- 
power Report to the Congress, I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the Recorb: 


MANPOWER REPORT Gives Boost TO WAR ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 

(By Dr. S. L, Wolfbein, Dean of Temple Uni- 

versity's School of Business Administration) 

“We will do our best. We will try and try 
again. We will never lose sight of our goal— 
to guarantee every man an opportunity to 
unlock his own potential; to earn the satis- 
faction of standing on his own two feet.” 

With these words from the President's 
Manpower Report for 1967 the campaign 
against unemployment and the war on pov- 
erty took an important new turn this week. 

Among the prime targets are the “intracta- 
bles,” those who haven't shared in the eco- 
nomic gains of the last six years of e ee 
ty and affluerice ifi America, 

The results of the new N whieh de- 
liberately seroes in a package of programs at 
the urban ghettoes, are still to be seen, of 
course. D 

“NEW PROPOSALS CLEAR 

But the facts which gave birth to those 
proposals are hard, clear and ‘unassailable. 
And Philadelphia, it turns out, representa a 
hard, clear, unassailable case in point. 

Tronically, the more employment rises and 
the more ‘unemployment falls for the popu- 
lation as a Whole, the clearer become the 
problems and the stresses among the remain- 
ing hard core. 

“The paradox of prosperity” is how the 
Manpower Report puts it. 

In recent. months, while unemployment 
was running below 4 percent overall, and be- 
low 2 percent for white collar workers and 
married family. breadwinners, it was more 
than 20 percent for Negro teenage boys and 
more than 30 percent for Negro teenage girls. 

HIGHEST IN’ PHILADELPHIA ~ 


In a recent study the Government looked 
at joblessness among young people in metro- 
politan areas and Philadelphia turned out to 
have the highest rate for its Negro youth. 

This kind of side-by-side wall of inequality 
turns out to be even higher than our stand- 
ard measurements show, 

Unemployment, as officially defined, in- 
cludes. people who are “actively seeking work“ 
and can't find any, With the new Manpower 
Report for 1967 we have a new concept. 

It includes not only those who meet the 
official definition: of unemployment, but also 
those who are working only part time even 
though they are looking for full-time work; 
those who are working full time but are still 
earning less than the poverty line; those who 
have given up ‘entirely in the search for a 
job after constant rebuffs, and the men and 
women who never get counted at all. 

LACK OF EDUCATION 

A recent survey among 10 urban slum areas 
shows that just about one out of every three 
urban slum residents has a serious, tension- 
producing job problem. E 

Philadelphia, represented in the survey by 
the North Philadelphia area, turns out to be 
right up there also with a one-third rate. 

Significantly, almost exactly half of urban 
slum residents, by their oon statements, 
traced their problems to lack of education, 
training, skill and experience. 

The 1967 Manpower Report announces a 
program of concentrated ‘services at what 
Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz has 
called the jugular of the problem of unem- 
ployment and poverty—the urban ghetto. 
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FRONT OF ACTION 


The urban slum neighborhood becomes 
the front where the action is. The heart of 
the matter lies in the concentrated package 
of programs which uses training, {on coun- 
seling, remedial education, help in trans- 
portation, health care, child care services, 
“coach” support for the slum worker, second 
and third chances for those who fail at first, 
job development with employers: for those 
with records of arrest, etc. 

In his Manpower Report, the President 
specifically calls for a minimum goal of 
100,000 jobs for the residents of these target 
slums during the next year, and asks for 
$135 million more funds under the war-on- 
poverty legislation to achieve that goal. 

What makes the education-training route 
a promising one is another side-by-side phe- 
nomenon: the existence of substantial 
shortages of labor at the same time and 
same place with substantial unemployment. 

Here again, the Government emphasized 
this point by calling attention to the reecnt 
situation in Philadelphia where 63 percent 
of the job vacancies were for white collar 
and skilled people, but only 18 percent of 
the unemployed were able to fill those kinds 
of jobs. On the other hand, 26 percent of 
Philadelphia’s jobless were unskilled, yet 
only 5 percent of the job openings were in 
that category, 

The Manpower Report for 1967 makes, a 
point of particular interest to the business 
community in its recognition of the fact 
that most of the effort depends on the avail- 
ability of jobs in the private sector. 

‘In fact, one of the major triumphs of man- 
power training last year was the more than 
60,000 on-the-job training slots generated by 
various business and trade associations act- 
ing as prime contractors for the Government, 

The Manpower Report acknowledges these 
gains, asks for more and recommends another 
$5.5 million to help private industry in 
mounting a variety of experimental projects 
to train the disadvantaged worker. 

UNITED STATES WAS LAST. 


This year’s Manpower Report’ celebrates. 


the fifth anniversary of the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act. which, in fact, 
requires the report to begin with. The United 
States was the last country of the Western 
World to embark on a publicly supported 
manpower training program. But having 
taken the step, it has gone far beyond the 
performances of other nations. 

By this time, about half a million people 
have been engaged in institutional training 
and about three out of every four who finish 
get jobs. On-the-job training, where learn- 
ing goes on in the places of business, has 
mushroomed to the point where an addi- 
tional 120,000 people are involved, and where 
nine out of every ten who finish get jobs. 

Twenty percent of the trainees are youth, 
critically in need of employment to make a 
start in their work careers; 80 percent are 
nonwhite, those who bear the brunt of dis- 
crimination; and 40 percent (more than 
double the corresponding proportion in the 
job market) are long-term jobless who have 
run out of the regular supports such as un- 
employment insurance. 


RESOLUTION OF RHODE ISLAND 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. PRYOR: Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Trernan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, TIERNAN. Mr, Speaker, I would 
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like to include in the Recorp a resolu- 
tion of the Rhode Island General As- 
sembly petitioning Congress to provide 
authority to the States for the right of 
disbursal of Federal funds in the area of 
air pollution control program. As an in- 
troductory to this resolution I would like 
to include as part of my remarks a com- 
munication from Secretary of State Au- 
gust P. LaFrance, of the State of Rhodé 
Island and Providence Plantations. 


STATE or RHODE ISLAND AND PROVI- 

DENCE PLANTATIONS, DEPARTMENT 

or, State, OFFICE OF THE SECRE- 

TARX.OF STATE, 

Providence, May. 1, 1967. 

Hon, ROBERT, O. TIERNAN, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE TIERNANG I am di- 
rected by the General Assembly to transmit 
to you the enclosed certified copy of resolu- 
tion. (8 271), introduced by Senator Calvin 
C. Dykeman, entitled Resolution Memorializ- 
ing Congress to Provide Greater State Sanc- 
tion and Disbursement of Federal Funds for 
Air Pollution Purposes, passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly at the Jan Session, A.D, 
1967 and became effective April 29, 1967. 

Very truly yours, 
AUGUST P. LAFRANcE, 
Secretary of State. 


S. 271 


Resolution memorializing Congress to pro- 
vide greater state sanction and disburse- 
ment of Federal funds for air pollution: 
purposes 
Whereas, the nation recently has become 

aware of the inherent dangers which air 

pollution produces; and 

Whereas, In accordance with this hazard- 
ous situation the federal government has 
embarked 6n a progressive program; and 

Whereas, Such federal funds should not be 
earmarked for specific uses by the states 
prior to appropriation; and 

Whereas, The individual states are better 
equipped and more aware of the specific 
problems which may be encountered in their 
own states; and 

Whereas, The aims of an alr pollution 
program are indeed applaudable but should 
not be limited by over-definitive laws; now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations through its gen- 
eral assembly now requests the Congress of 
the United States to give consideration to 
this resolution in limiting air pollution leg- 
islation whose ends can better be served by 
state disbursement; and be it further 

Resolved, That the senators and represent- 
atives from Rhode Island in said congress be 
and they are hereby earnestly requested to 
use concerted. effort to assist the states in 
their plea for disbursal of federal funds for 
air pollution control; and the secretary of 
state is hereby authorized and directed to 
transmit duly certified copies of this resolu- 
tion to the senators and representatives from 

Rhode Island in said Congress. 

Avucust P. LaFrance, 
Secretary of State. 


THE RIGHT TO SELL INSURANCE 
ON CREDIT CARDS 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Brown] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 


There was no objection. 


May 16, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I recently introduced House 
Resolution 429 in an effort to determine 
what action might be necessary to halt 
what seems to be a trend toward sup- 
pressing competition in the insurance 
industry. 

I believe that the resolution, itself, 
and a news release issued by my office 
give a clear picture of the problem, If 
there are no objections, I would like to 
have the text of these two items printed 
at this point in the RECORD: 


H. Res, 429 


Whereas modern marketing services, in- 
cluding the use of computers, electronic data 
processing systems, and credit card billing 
and collecting of insurance premiums, ap- 
pear to create increasing capabilities for 
making available insurance coverage at sub- 
stantially more economica] rates in special- 
ized instances; and 

Whereas it is charged that efforts are being 
made to deny the people of the United 
States the freedom to take advantage of sav- 
ings which may be offered as a result of said 
marketing improvements, and that these ef- 
forts are for the express purpose of restrain- 

g the sale of certain insurance coverages 

rketed through the use of credit card fa- 
cilities in order to force the consumer to 
purchase coverage through commissioned 
agents; and 

Whereas these efforts are alleged to in- 
clude legislation which is pending or has 
been enacted in certain States designed to 
restrict or prohibit, directly or indirectly,- 
the sale or purchase of this insurance cov- 
erage: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of ten 
Members of the House of Representatives to 
be appointed by the Speaker, one of whom 
he shall designate as chairman. Any vacancy- 

in the membership of the com- 
mittee shall be filled in the same manner 
in which the original appointment was made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
of attempts to interfere; directly or indi- 
rectly, with free competition in providing 
more economical insurance coverage, with 
the particular view of determining and mak- 
ing recommendations to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in respect to efforts to restrain 
the sale of certain insurance coverages which 
are marketed through the use of credit card 
facilities. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized by the committee to hold 
hearings, is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and 
places within the United States, including 
any Commonwealth or possession thereof, 
whether the House is in session, has recessed, 
or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, 
and to require, by subpena or otherwise, 
the attendance and testimony of such wit- 
nesses. and the production of such books, 
records, correspondence, memorandums, 
papers, and documents, as it deems neces- 
sary; except that neither the committee nor 
any subcommittee thereof may sit while the 
House is meeting unless special] leave to sit 
shall have been obtained from the House. 
Subpenas may be issued under the signature 
of the chairman of the committee or any 
member of the committee designated by 
him, and may be served by any person desig- 
nated by such chairman or member. 

The committee shall report to the House 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. Any such report which 
is made when the House is not in session 
shall be filed with the Clerk of the House. 


May 16, 1967 


INVESTIGATION OF “UNFAIR RESTRAINT” OF 
Crepir Carp INSURANCE SALES SOUGHT 
Congressman George E. Brown, Jr. (Dem.- 

Calif.) this week introduced a resolution in 

Congress calling for an investigation of 

charges that efforts are being made to pre- 

vent the public from purchasing certain 
insurance policies that are now being made 
available through credit card facilities. 

Brown’s proposal is to establish a 10-mem- 
ber select committee that would investigate 
“attempts to interfere, directly or indirectly, 
with free competition in providing more eco- 
nomical insurance coverage.” The commit- 
tee would investigate and report back to 
Congress before the end of the 1968 Congres- 
sional session. l 

The résolution indicated a need for Fed- 
eral intervention because’ of the possible in- 
volvement ot State législatures, pointing out 
that the efforts to prevent credit card in- 
surance sales are alleged to “include legisla- 
tion which is pending or has been enacted in 
certain States designed to restrict or pro- 
hibit” the sale of this insurance coverage. 

“It is difficult to determine what commit- 
tee in either the House of Representatives or 
the Senate would have jurisdiction over this 
matter,” Congressman Brown stated, in ex- 
plaining his reason for asking that a special 
committee go into the matter. Congress has 
left the regulation of the insurance indus- 
try to the states for many years but now, 
with sales and people crossing state lines so 
quickly and easily it may be that the Fed- 
eral government will have to get back into 
this field.” 

Brown pointed out that, as the resolution 
states, “Modern marketing services, includ- 
ing the use of computers, electronic data 
processing systems, and credit card billing 
and collecting of insurance premiums, ap- 
pear to create increasing capabilities for 
making available insurance coverage at sub- 
» stantially more economical rates in special- 
ized instances.“ 

“If the charges that, for instance, insur- 
ance agents and agents’ associations are us- 
ing undue Influence over state legislatures in 
order to get restrictive legislation passed to 
prevent this type of sale,” the Congressman 
explained, “and if it is, indeed, a legitimate 
saving on insurance that would fully pro- 
tect the customer, then I see a parallel situ- 
ation to the civil rights or voting rights laws 
wherein the Congress was forced to step in 
to protect individuals from unfair state 
laws.” 

Brown was supported by a California col- 
league, Rep. Richard Hanna, who also intro- 
duced the resolution, which was referred to 
the House Committee on Rules. 


FORESTRY OUTLOOK IN’ 1967 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. JoHNson] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the ever-increasing demands 
upon the Nation's forest lands make it 
necessary for the Congress, the execu- 
tive branch, States, forest industries, 
and others to keep a close watch on 
trends which may affect the long-range 
timber supply situation. For that reason, 
I would like to insert into the record the 
following speech by Chief Edward P. 
Cliff, of the Department of Agriculture’s 
Forest Service, to the Forest Industries 
Committee on Timber Valuation and 
Taxation here in Washington on May 5. 
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As Mr. Cliff rightly points out, there 
is a time element to be concerned with 
in our efforts to increase timber supplies. 
There is no such thing as an instant“ 
forest as far as the production of timber 
is concerned. He stresses the vital im- 
portance of forestry research as a basic 
factor in preparing to meet future de- 
mands, in addition to action programs 
designed to improve and better utilize 
forest resources. He also notes the sharp 
upward trend in pulpwood requirements 
and in nonconsumptive uses of the for- 
est as he urges more intensive multiple 
use management of forest lands. I com- 
mend this thought-provoking speech as 
worthy of the attention of every Member 
of Congress: 

TRR FORESTRY Obae IN 1967 
(By Edward P. Cliff, Chief, Forest Service, 

U.S. Department of Agriculture; to Forest 

Industries Committee on Timber Valua- 

tion and Taxation, May 5, 1967, Washing- 

ton, D.C.) 

I am delighted to be able to meet with you 
here today. The roster of members of your 
Committee is most impressive—it is an honor 
and a privilege to participate in this session. 

We have much in common with the work 
of your committee. Forest Service units all 
over the country are involved in timber 
valuation on a day-by-day basis as they ap- 
praise and put up for sale more than 12 bil- 
lion board feet of stumpage each year. As 
for taxation, although the Forest Service does 
not actually pay taxes as such, we do have a 
continuing interest in the subject. Shared 
revenues from National Forests, land ex- 
changes, and the encouragement of better 
forest management practices on small private 
holdings all relate directly to local taxing 
authorities. Our relationships with forest in- 
dustries ‘such as the ones represented here 
today also make the work of your Committee 
extremely important and pertinent to the 
Forest Service. 


I am well enough acquainted with many 
of you to be sure that you do not expect me 
to attempt a profound dissertation on the 
intricacies of taxation problems and. their 
solution. Instead, I would like to comment in 
rather general terms on some of the back- 
ground matters that give perspective to the 
more detailed and technical work of your 
Committee. 

Recent years have clearly demonstrated 
that the United States can sustain rapid eco- 
nomic growth over substantial periods. This 
is one of the most important economic facts 
of our time. Hopefully both the dramatic 
boom and bust sequence, and the trouble- 
some periods of recession, can be relegated to 
history. Looking back to 1960, we can see 
that a steadily increasing Gross National 
Product has been reflected in an unprece- 
dented expansion of timber industries. In 
1960 GNP was 504 billion dollars. In 1966 it 
reached 740 billion dollars. At constant 
prices, the change per year averaged 5.4 per- 
cent increased during the 1961-1966 period. 

Consumption of industrial round wood in 


1966 reached an all-time high of 12.3 billion 
cubic feet—-23 percent above the 1950 level. 


In the past 5 years the output of pulp and 
paper in the United States has grown by 
nearly 6 percent annually. Production of 
softwood plywood has continued to increase 
8 percent annually—an unusually high rate 
of growth in any industrial sector. The pallet 
industry continues to set new production 
records. The 2.6 billion board feet of lumber 
consumed in making pallets now makes this 
the second largest user of hardwood lumber. 

Even the demand for construction timber 
may be on the verge of a sharp rise. William 
H. Hunt was quoted recently in The South- 
ern Lumberman as reporting that a Georgia 
Pacific Corporation survey of the Nation’s 
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builders indicates “a terrific period of resi- 
dential construction starting right now.” 
He forecasts a boom period of 2 million fam- 
ily units a year starting in 1968. 

What all of this means is that the demand 
for timber is growing more rapidly than 
. was considered likely as recently as 
1962. 

We are attempting to keep tabs on this 
changing situation. For example, we are near- 
ing completion in a new study of potential 
demands for pulp and paper in ‘the United 
States. This new anal Andicates that by 
1985 demands for pulpwood may substan- 
tially exceed our “Timber Trend” estimate 
for that year. In fact, these new projections . 
indicate that we will have to double the pulp- 
wood cut between now and 1985 to keep pace 
with expanding markets. Right now, the aver- 
age family of four uses more than a ton of 
paper and paper board products each year. 
By the end of the century the average Amer- 
ican ‘household may require about 1.5 cords 
of pulpwood per year just to meet these re- 
quirements—and there may be 100 million 
households. This pulpwood requirement per 
household is equivalent to the net annual 
growth on about 4 acres of typical commer- 
cial forest land in the East today. It is plain 
to see that this one aspect of the rapidly 
changing demand outlook has far-reaching 
implications for every segment of the wood- 
using industry. 

Let’s assume for the moment that our 
1962 assumptions regarding the volume of 
timber cut that will be required to meet the 
other non-pulp requirements for wood re- 
main unchanged. Even with that assump- 
tion it now seems likely that total demands 
for wood will exceed available supplies by 
about 1980—less than 15 years from now. As 
you know, this would be some 10 years earlier 
than was projected in the Timber Trend 
study. If the national economy continues 
its record performance of the past 5 years 
we may very well see other demands for wood 
mushroom in the near future. 

These are big “ifs” of course, But as lead- 
ers of Industries dependent upon the forest 
for raw material I am sure that you must 
share our interest in taking another long, 
hard look at the changing long range pros- 
pects for timber demands, x 

There are also some big “ifs”: with regard 
to estimates of the prospective timber sup- 
ply situation, The unprecedented rise in 
GNP is also being reflected in more disposable 
income, increased mobility, and more lei- 
sure time. People need and demand much 
more from the forest. than simply increased 
quantities of paper, plywood, lumber, or 
other forest products. 

On all sides we see more and more people 
adyocating preservation of forests to safe- 
guard esthetic values and to provide for out- 
door recreation. Other actions or viewpoints 
directly or indirectly oppose logging. The 
growing demands for nonconsumptive tim- 
ber uses are much more difficult to quantify 
and project than demand figures or timber 
growth data—yet these may be no less sig- 
nificant. The symptoms are everywhere. 
From the Redwoods and North Cascades of 
the West to the green space programs and 
recreation pressures of the East, many 
Americans are making it plain that logging 
does not rate very high among their choices 
of forest resource uses. For example, in West 
Virginia we are getting rather intense op- 
position to the clear-cutting being used in 
even-aged management of some stands on 
the Monongahela National Forest. 

I really think that we are on the thres- 
hold of a new era, a new climate of public 
opinion that simply will not tolerate whole- 
sale pollution of air, water, or soll, or dam- 
age to esthetic values. The pendulum is 
swinging rather fast, I think, toward more 
stringent controls and safeguards designed 
to halt further reductions in the quality of 
our environment. You have noted, Iam sure, 
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that loggers in particular and the forest 
products industry in general are seldom re- 
ferred to as the guys that wear the “white 
hats” in the reams of words that are writ- 
ten and spoken about, the current wave of 
conservation. ‘This is especially the case with 
regard to natural beauty, air and water pol - 
lution, and scenic or esthetic values. There 
seems to be relatively little awareness of the 
importance of timber harvesting to sustain 
industry and to help meet the needs of a 
growing population. 

There are logical reasons for this. First of 
all, the character of the population is chang- 
ing. Almost half of the people living in the 
United States were born in the past 25 years. 
Most of them live within or near cities. Today 
some 70 percent of our people live on one 
percent of the land, More and more of them 
are getting a good education and earning 
higher incomes, 

For the young, “‘citified,” articulate part of 
our citizenry, it is especially easy and nat- 
ural to get stirred up about outdoor beauty, 
recreation, wilderness, endangered wildlife 
species, and environmental pollution. It is 
not likely that very many know much or 
even particularly care much about how tim- 
ber is grown, harvested, and used to meet 
their needs. The stumps and slash in the 
forests, and the noise and smoke at the mill, 
are more apt to catch and hold their atten- 
tion and their emotions. Matters such as 
payrolls, wood utilization, and community 
stability tend to go unnoticed. 

They see values in forests for recreation 
and a change from urban living. Many fam- 
ilies become emotionally attached to a favor- 
ite spot in the forest and often develop a 
fierce determination to preserve it or protect 
it from harm, f f 

They ask—why can’t their“ particular 
areas be set aside to preserve the wonderful 
recreation opportunities and scenic values 
that are so apparent? Why can’t loggers go 
somewhere else to find the timber they need? 

At this point in time we can only wonder 
what the impact of this situation will haye 
on timber supplies. How restrictive will this 
force become in 10 to 20 more years? The 
answer of course depends to a large extent 
upon how promptly and effectively the story 
of multiple use and scientific management 
of renewable resourcs is told—and more im- 
portantly—demonstrated, 

To me, an outlook which includes (1) an 
accelerating demand for wood—beyond even 
recent projections, (2) a growing body of 
public opinion that is lukewarm or even hos- 
tile to logging, and (3) an increasing shortage 
of timber of desirable species and sizes—is 
an outlook that calls for a strong response— 
a response that perhaps should go well be- 
yond the current level of forestry activities. 

Now before going further, let me pause to 
state categorically that I am not dusting off 
the old “timber famine” pitch. What I am 
trying to point out is that the timber de- 
mand and supply situation presents a dy- 
namic shifting picture that we need to watch 
constantly. Right now, signals are flying 
which should alert all of us to the possibility 
that more effort will be needed to inerease 
the productivity of commercial forest land— 
productivity that must be measured by in- 
creased use of the forests for other purposes. 
as well as in terms of increased harvests of- 
wood products. ; 2 ; 

And, I think we need to remind ourselyes 
and others rather forcefully that there is 
no such thing as “instant” productivity. It 
stin takes many years to produce a timber 
crop. It takes time and money to convert an 
unmanaged forest into an efficient user of 
sunlight and soil and growing space. It takes 
time and money to persuade millions of land 
owners to increase the outputs from their 
forest properties, 

Today public forests and large industrial 
holdings supply about half of the total har- 
vest. It will take some real doing to main- 
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tain that share as the total demand for wood 
doubles, For example, it, will take much 
more intensive management and greater in- 
vestments if the National Forest output of 
timber is to be sustained at a much higher 
rate than is the case today. But the real 
question, perhaps, is—what can and should 
be done to make sure that it will be possible 
by the end of the century to be getting twice 
as much wood from the nonindustrial pri- 
vate holdings? The great increase in the out- 
put of usable timber products that will be 
needed from small private holdings it not 
likely to come in time unless we all work 
hard now to make it Happen. : . 
There are some of the reasons why I think 
that your Committee should be concerned 
now with the extent and pattern of the re- 
sponse that is called for by this changing 
situation. A 7 


A major part of the response, in my 


opinion, should be to encourage greater pro- 
duction of sawlogs and pulpwood and more 
intensive multiple use. management on the 
private lands that are not owned and man- 
aged by timber industries. This may sound 
familiar to you. I have been advocating the 
same thing for the past 5 years! 

Another part of the response should be an 
increase in research efforts. Research is like 
growing trees—there are no instant“ solu- 
tions to problems, An idea needs time to take 
root, to grow and mature. But the results 
can have a profound influence; for example, 
of the 55 million cords of domestic pulpwood 
production last year, more than 11 million 
came form hardwood species. During the past 
decade the rate of increase of hardwood pulp- 
wood production has been 3% times the 
rate of increase for softwoods. This dramatic 
shift is largely the result of the new pulping 
techniques developed through research. Sim- 
ilar advances in forest nursery practice; in 
protection of forests from fire, insects, and 
disease; in regeneration techniques; and in 
logging and milling practices have all helped 
to reduce costs and increase output. They are 
all highly significant. But in almost every 
case, the research process is necessarily slow 
and deliberate. And let’s not forget that even 
with research results in hand there can be a 
slow, difficult job ahead in getting them ap- 
plied on a large scale. 

Let me make it clear at this point that I do 
no discount the progress that is being made. 
Nor am I pessimistic about the outlook. ë 
Tree Farm movement, increasingly skillful 
management of most industry and. public 
lands, better utilization of timber resources, 
research-based advances such as genetic im- 
provement of the Southern pines, strength- 
ened cooperative forestry programs which 
combine State, private, and Federal efforts— 
all of these and more are noteworthy and 
iNustrate what can be done. 

But we have Hardly scratched the surface 
as far as the nonindustrial private lands are 
concerned. And it is these 300 million acres 
or so—three-fifths of the total commercial 
forest-land area—that we must increasingly 
rely on in the years ahead. The disastrous 
firevseason in the Southeast a year ago, the 
continuing decline in hardwood quality, con- 
tinuing displacement of softwood growing 
stock by less desirable hardwood species, our 
inability’ to stimulate’ sound forestry prac- 
tices on most small holdings, chronic staffing 
problems in many Staté forestry organiza- 
tlons—these are some elements of the back- 
ground which should be reflected in shaping 
an appropriate response. 

Tax ‘problems which inhibit forestry prac- 
tices’ are another. 

The work of your Committee is an illustra- 
tion of the kind of specific and detailed at- 


tention’ that each factor affecting timber ` 


production must receive. Surely. one of the 
most troublesome questions facing the pri- 
vate forestry sector today is the rising trend 
of land values induced by increasing pres- 
sures on the land to meet non-timber needs. 
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As land values rise they pull property tax 
assessment along with them. And as the 
needs of local governments multiply, the tax 
rate also takes on an upward, trend, 

On the fringes of metropolitan areas this 
situation effectively precludes timber pro- 
duction as a primary reason for holding or 
managing forest land, But even remote forest 
areas are not immune from this squeeze. The 
twin forces of increasing mobility and afflu- 
ence can bring people pressures“ to bear on 
any piece of forest land that is attractive for 
recreational or “second home” purposes. 

There is a basic need to find a ratio 
accommodation between the obvious revenue 
needs of local governments and the legiti- 
mate rights of landowners. Without reason- 
able opportunity for profit, there is-smałl 
chance of encouraging, better management 
and protection of privately owned forest re- 
sources, Yet it is surely in the public interest 
to maintain green areas in the path of ex- 
panding cities—as well as to maintain the 
productivity of privately owned forest lands. 

I know that a lot of effort and thought 
is centered on this problem—lI sincerely hope 
that your Committee can help point the way 
to a solution, n 

Perhaps tax credits in return for preserva 
tion of open spaces within the urban fringe 
could help make timber production feasible 
in those areas. Perhaps more intensive pro- 
tection and management of all forest lands 
could enable productivity increases to help 
keep pace with the increasing tax burden, 
Perhaps more imaginative and skillful appli- 
cation of the multiple use concept could ease 
conflicting pressures on the land, Lou may 
know of other approaches that could help im- 
prove the incentives for management and use 
of forest lands in private ownership. i 

As foresters—as professionals dealing with 
one of the most fascinating of all of the re- 
newable resources I am sure that we all 
share a deep faith and confidence in the land 
and its productivity. In looking ahead to the: 
next century we can gain great strength from 
what has gone before. We can be sure that 
sooner or later this Nation will need all of 
the timber, water, wildlife, and outdoor 
recreation opportunities that can be pro- 
duced. We can also be sure that the ingenuity 
of man and the potential of our forest lands 
will combine to meet the tremendous de- 
mands that lie ahead. i 

I wish your Committee every success in 
your mission. J 


KELLY AR FORCE BASE—FIFTY 
YEARS OF SERVICE 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? : f ; 

There was no objection, . ` 

Mr, GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, 50 years 
ago today, the United States was newly 
engaged in the First World War. It was 
not only the First World War, it was the 
first war that involved the large-scale use 
of automatic weapons, of trucks and 
tanks and other motorized’ vehicles. It 
was the first war that required us to 
assemble and ship abroad a great Army. 
It was, moreover, the first war involving 
the use of airplanes. 

One year before the United States en- 
tered that fateful conflict, we had only 
a very small Army, and an Air Force that 
could not field a single airplane in com- 
bat. It was a time when, after all, we 
could still assume that the United. 


| 
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States could stay out of international 
wars and be safe and secure behind our 
oceans. We could afford to have a small 
Army then because we were the only 
great power in this part of the world, and 
the rest of the world was too far away 
to make any difference. An army in 
peacetime to us was merely an instru- 
ment to maintain order. In case of war 
we would, as we always had, build a 
whole new army, not of professional sol- 
diers, but of citizen volunteers, for we 
had always been mistrustful of the man 
in uniform. 

When the world went to war in Au- 
gust of 1914, the United States felt safe 
from threat, and no need to get involved. 
But in the 20th century the world would 
not permit us to remain alone, and as 
time passed we found it harder and 
harder to maintain neutrality, and hard- 
er to remain aloof from it all. By 1916, it 
was clear that we should prepare, and 
look to our defenses. 

When we did examine our armory, we 
discovered that it contained very little. 
The Army was tiny, as it had always 
been in peacetime. As for air power, we 
had none at all, even though Army pilots 
had been flying since 1909. The aviation 
detachment of the U.S. Army Signal 
Corps had a few airplanes, a few pilots 
and, as far as I can determine, not a 
Single plane that was devoted entirely 
to military aviation. There was no mili- 
tary airfield in Texas, and there was no 
airplane in the United States that could 
participate in armed combat, Congress 
saw that when the Army expanded, part 
of the program would have to involve 
the building of some kind of air arm. 

In 1916, military aviation in Texas 
took place at Fort Sam Houston, which 
is close to the heart of the city of San 
Antonio, There is a parade ground at 


Fort Sam Houston, and it was used at 


that time, as it had been since 1909, as 
a military flying field. 

It was obvious that you could not have 
any real military airpower if you only 
had a parade ground for a flying field. 

For one thing, when the Army ex- 
panded, the parade ground would be- 
come a campground. Troops would live 
and train on the flying field. You could 
not fly a plane if there was no place to 
land it, That much had become obvious 
in 1911, but still, Congress had not pro- 
vided money for an airfield in 1916. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1911, Fort Sam Hous- 
ton became the home to half the US. 
Army, and the Army camped on the 
parade ground: Now it happened that 
the aviation detachment was also fiying 
from that parade ground. The tents and 
people on the ground reduced the flying 
field to a space about 1,000 yards long 
and maybe 500 yards wide. The aviation 
detachment, which consisted of one or 
two airplanes, could still fly onto and 


“from that postage stamp because a 


Wright model B airplane could not fiy 
any faster than 50 or 60 miles an hour, 
‘and if you were skillful, it did not take 
much ground to land on! It happened 
inevitably that the ground troops one 
fine ‘day started using the airfield for 
a rifle range, and the little airplane that 
was to land there had to use even less 


ground than before. The pilot; Benjamin 


place 
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Foilois, managed to get his airplane over 
the guns and land it, but he found him- 
self headed straight for a line of tents. 

The airplane had no brakes; so all the 
pilot could do was look for a way to avoid 
the tents. He decided to hit a nearby 
horse, because it was not human and 
might survive the impact. The horse, 
according to the historical archives of 
the Air Force, was knocked down on his 
haunches and reacted with, in the words 
of the archives the most astonished 
expression” and ran off, I quote, “hell 
bent for election.” The occupant of the 
nearest tent, one Lt. Douglas MacArthur, 
went over to the airplane and said to 
the pilot, “Benny, what in hell is going 
on here?” To which the senior pilot of 
the Air Corps said he almost hit the 
tents, but decided on the horse instead, 
because horses were expendable, and he 
would have had to pay for damage to 
the tents or anything else, and he could 
not afford that. 

The Army, in its wisdom, knew that 
the war expansion would once again 
make Fort Sam Houston too crowded to 
permit flying, at least safely. In order to 
prevent the repetition of incidents like 
the one I have just recited, plans were 
laid for military airfields, where a plane 
could land and take off without danger 
of hitting people, cattle, or cars. 

Congress appropriated $16 million in 
the Defense Act of 1916 for the purpose 
of creating and equipping an Air Corps. 
With this money, the Army was to ac- 
quire airfields, get necessary facilities 
built on them, recruit officers, men, and 
aviation cadets, and last but not least, 
purchase 366 airplanes. 

The aviation detachment was so small 
that it was not able to spend all the 
money appropriated so suddenly. And 
our manufacturers were so small that 
they could not deliver anything like 366 
airplanes in 1 year—they delivered less 
than 60. 

But the act of 1916 did begin our prep- 
arations for possible war. Among other 
things, it enabled the Army to carry out 
plans for construction of military air- 
fields. One of those airfields was at San 
Antonio. 

Early in 1917, Maj. Benjamin Foilois 
toured the San Antonio area, looking for 
possible sites for a military airfield. He 
picked a place several miles from Fort 
Sam Houston. It was an old field, and 
it was less than a mile square—not quite 
as big as the parade ground at Fort Sam 
Houston. But it was isolated, and there 
was plenty of room to grow, so it became 
the site of the first airfield in Texas to 
be used for military training. Just a few 
days before Congress declared war in 
1917, the first buildings started going up 
at the nameless field in Texas. By May, 
a month after the beginning of the war, 
the first few troops arrived, and then the 
first airplanes. Within a yedr there were 
more than 30,000 men at Kelly Field. The 
had been named for Lt, George 
E. M. Kelly, who had been 
crash at Fort Sam Houston, the first 
Army pilot to die in an accident. 

Despite the fact that Kelly Field and 
the Army itself produced results in- 


stantly, it was a ‘year after the United 
States entered the war before our Army 


killed in a 
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was in Europe in any significant num- 
bers. And the fact is that we never did 
produce an American-made combat air- 
plane, because there are some things that 
cannot be done instantly, even in war- 
time. 

But despite our shortcomings, we did 
create an Air Corps. Kelly Field played 
a key role in doing this, by receiving and 
testing recruits, giving trade tests to 
250,000 men, organizing them into squad- 
rons, giving both primary training and 
instructor flying training, training 2,000 
airplane and aircraft motor mechanics a 
month and creating the first ground 
schools. Every pilot who flew an airplane 
in World War I went through school at 
Kelly Field. And after it was all over, 
these men went into civil aviation, and 
a few stayed in the Army. 

The time between the wars saw the 
sudden disbanding of our Army, and the 
country was bent on returning to nor- 
malcy.” The war had not made the world 
Safe for democracy, and the great cru- 
sade ended in a tide of bitterness. The 
1920’s were a time of bitter reappraisal 
for America; prohibition, another cru- 
sade and what some called a noble ex- 
periment, was leading only to corruption 
and crime. People were discovering the 
automobile, and big business was boom- 
ing. Farmers were going broke, but the 
rest of the country did not seem to care 
much. You could see an air show, if some 
ex-Army pilots were in town, and you 
could get a plane ride for $2.50. In 1924, 
Kelly Field was somnolent. A good will 
tour left from there, and pilots trained 
in the advanced flying school, and the 
1924 national balloon races started from 
Kelly Field. 

Military pay was bad, and promotions 
nil. There was little incentive for a man 
to lead a life in the Army, but some did, 


and a few were fliers. 


One flier, Curtis LeMay, graduated at 
Kelly Field in 1929; he was in the Army 
because he had flown with a barn- 
stormer for $2, and wanted to fly. Other 
men, like Twining and any number of 
others, served at Kelly either as pilots, as 
cadets or administrative officers. It was 
an age when any one man could and did 
master every type of aircraft. It was an 
age when you could fly only in good 
weather, and hardly ever at night. If you 
flew at night, the field had always to be 
in your sight, and the landing lights were 
just a set of floodlights at the end of the 
runway. But still, in 1929, Doolittle 
proved that a man could fly blind, and 
these men were learning new things fast. 

Between the wars, Kelly quietly main- 
tained itself as the advanced flying 
school, and as an aviation supply and 
repair depot. Between 1922 and 1940, 
3,945 pilots trained at Kelly—virtually 
all pilots Who trained between the wars. 

In 1936, Kelly was home to 250 civilian 
employees, 36 cadets, perhaps a thousand 
enlisted men, and a hundred or so 
cers. Today, 30 years later, 23,000 civ 
jans work there, together with A 
thousand officers and enlisted men. In 


1936, Kelly was such a quiet place that 


men could and did drive cattle across 
the field. Today, it is the biggest indus- 
trial complex in the Southwest. In 1936, 


‘the whole base, with all its buildings, was 
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not worth the price of a B-52. Today, the 
installation has untold value in its 
thousands of acres of land, its hundreds 
of millions in building improvements, 
and its multibillion-dollar inventory of 
equipment. 

During the 1930’s, the clouds of war 
began once more to gather across Europe. 
The United States, bitterly disillusioned 
by the results of World War I, preoccu- 
pied with the economic ills of depression, 
once more was determined to avoid get- 
ting into a big war. The Army, such as it 
was, had much of its manpower directing 
the camps and works of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. Congress, convinced by 
isolationist minds that the war had all 
been a disaster brought about by the 
munitions makers for their profit, passed 
a series of laws—the neutrality acts— 
designed to so fetter and bind the Presi- 
dent in his conduct of foreign policy that 
no new war would be possible. We were 
in fact trying to withdraw from the 
world, still assuming that our oceans 
would safely remove us from all dangers. 

In 1939, the world went to war again, 
and this time the threat was against all 
free government. For in the 1930s, totali- 
tarian governments had been invented 
and grown powerful, and they were de- 
termined to take over the world. Yet, in 
the face of this threat to human liberty 
everywhere, we still assumed that it was 
no concern of ours. 

The Army began once again to expand 
for possible war. At Kelly Field, much 
of the training mission was transferred 
to new bases around San Antonio—Ran- 
dolph, which became the West Point of 
the air, Brooks and Lackland took these 
on. Some training would still go on at 
Kelly until 1943, but the base primarily 
became a supply and repair depot, an 
industrial organization instead of a 
school. 

In 1939, the United States possessed 
fewer than 20 heavy bombers, and very 
few aircraft of any type that would be 
able to participate with any success in 
combat, Beginning in 1939, the United 
States once more faced the possibility 
that a great military force would have 
to be built overnight. But we were 
reluctant to do it. On the very eve of war, 
the House extended the military draft by 
the margin of one vote. Men serving in 
the Army in those days had a slogan— 
Over the Hill in October. Remembering 
that, it is hard to believe that we could 
have been so naive at so late a date, But 
we were, and 1941 brought Pearl Harbor. 

The United States had turned swords 
into plowshares after World War I. Hit- 
ler, and the military leaders of Japan 
wrongly assumed that it would take too 
long for the United States to build an 
army for it to make any difference. They 
knew that we would have to start almost 

from nothing, and they knew that it 
would take time to build an armed force 
capable of destroying them; they 
thought it would take too lohg, in fact. 
But if the United States must make 
swords from plowshares, and do it reluc- 
tantly, we can make more than anyone 
else, and we can do it faster, and that is 
where our enemies have so often been 

- mistaken, 
During World War I, most of the Air 
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Force was forged in San Antonio. Men 
learned to fly there, they learned to 
march, they learned how to repair an 
airplane, and they learned how to do all 
of these things very well and very quick- 
ly. During the war, Kelly had an aircraft 
engine overhaul shop that reconditioned 
1,400 engines every month. Its ware- 
houses moved mountains of supplies 
thousands of items, and millions of each. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-eight 
brought the Berlin blockade, and 
Kelly was one of the key bases that kept 
our Air Force planes flying through the 
months, and the airplanes kept Berlin 
alive. During Korea, Kelly shops made 
planes ready for war, and kept them 


Since 1949, Kelly has become more and 
more important as a repair and logistics 
center. San Antonio Air Material Area, 
as the base is officially designated, gives 
worldwide logistics support to the F-102, 
F-106, B-58, and RS—70 weapons systems. 
SAAMA also manages 67 percent of the 
aircraft engine types in the Air Force. 
SAAMA has the biggest aircraft hangar 
in the world, and there B—52 bombers are 
maintained and repaired. In all, SAAMA 
maintains the inventory on 251,469 items 
for the Air Force, including 16,528 items 
related to nuclear weapons. The instal- 
lation has assets of about $2 billion, and 
procures every year hundreds of millions 
of dollars worth of material to aircraft 
and the Air Force. 

Today, this base is 50 years old. It has 
seen the world change, and it has seen 
the Air Force grow from nothing into 
the most powerful force of its kind in the 
world, or the history of the world. It has 
trained most of the men who lead this 
force, and it has either built, repaired, or 
buys the parts for it as well. 

In the beginning of Kelly’s service, you 
could have bought the whole Air Force 
for the price of one modern airplane. 
You could have had a squadron of those 
early airplanes stowed away in the cargo 
section of the soon-to-be-flying C-5 
cargo plane, which will be repaired and 
modified at Kelly’s shops. The chances 
are that the price of one of the early 
Kelly aircraft would not even buy the 
radios for a B-52 today. The first mili- 
tary aircraft carried an engine that 
generated less than a hundred horse- 
power, but the jets of today generate 30 
and 40 thousand pounds of thrust, and 
missiles generate 10 and 20 times that 
amount. 

As technology has changed, so have 
we. Kelly has changed vastly, from a 
place that boomed in war and then lay 
somnolent into a place that always has 
worldwide activity and worldwide re- 
sponsibilities. Thirty years ago, no one 
in San Antonio thought very much about 
the airfield called Kelly, because it really 
was not very important, and it was far 
away from everything. Today, Kelly is 
the keystone and heart of San Antonio’s 
economy, and a mainspring in the whole 
support, system of the Air Force. Today, 
you cannot ignore Kelly. 

Mr. Speaker, 50 years is a long span 
of time. Much has happened since Kelly 
first opened its gates. Technology has 
created revoltuions many times over, and 
men everywhere now know of that field. 
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This base is one of the oldest in the Air 
Force, and it is without any doubt one 
of the finest. Its people are dedicated and 
hard working. They have seen the world 
change about them, and have changed 
with it. They have witnessed aircraft 
change from cloth to metal, and engines 
from gasoline, propeller plants into great 
jets. Aircraft once could fly only in good 
weather, and never at night, but now can 
leave the Kelly runways and go straight 
through to Vietnam, as they do every 
day and every night. 

Much has happened in the world of 
the 20th century to cause the building of 
Kelly. Much will happen in the future 
that will require it to stay open and alive. 
We all owe thanks to the men who have 
served there in times when a man in 
service was no man at all except to his 
colleagues, and to men who served will- 
ingly and well, for no compensation 
other than the satisfaction of doing a 
job well. Our gratitude is owed to the 
thousands of nameless mechanics, the 
cadets who have long since ceased fiying, 
the generals who were lieutenants at 
Kelly and who now are retired, the pilots 
who learned to fly there and the instruc- 
tors who learned to teach there. 

Iam confident, Mr. Speaker, that Kelly 
will survive another 50 years, and know 
that technology will pass through as 
many revolutions in the next 50 years 
as in the last. I am cenfident, too, that 
Kelly will always have dedicated and 
skilled people in its service and that they 
will, as they always have, lead the way 
in maintaining our airpower, which is 
now essential to our very survival. 

Very few men, and very few places can 
claim a part in history that will be re- 
membered. Kelly is one of the places 
that must be remembered by any man 
who would know how the United States 
developed an Air Force second to none, 
beginning from one that was not even 
worthy of sending into combat; it is one 
of the places where we learned how to 
fly and how to keep flying. Kelly is, more 
than any other place, entitled to claim 
first place in the building and keeping 
of our airpower. 

Mr. Speaker, I invite you and my col- 
leagues to come and see Kelly this vear 
on its golden anniversary. What you will 
see there will give you cause to know that 
this is a place filled with the pride that 
comes from long service well rendered, 
and it is a place where everything you 
see will make you proud. 


MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Epwarps] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman ont 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last Tuesday, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, while engaged in debating 
the request for $21 billion in defense 
procurement, research, and development, 
spent a great deal of time considering the 
treatment of the American flag, the draft 
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status of Stokely Carmichael and Cassius 
Clay, the limits of dissent, the beatniks, 
the Pentagon live-in. But there was all 
too little attention paid to the question 
at hand—the expenditure of $21 billion 
and the meaning of this expenditure. 
There was all too little examination of 
what we are doing and where we are 
going by authorizing these funds. I voted 
“No” on this appropriation bill—not in 
opposition to the entire bill, nor out of 
lack of respect for our young men in the 
Armed Forces. 

I deeply protest the manner in which 
this bill was passed: without the pains- 
taking study given other requests for 
such substantial amounts of public 
money. I am firmly opposed to the in- 
clusion of funds for deployment of the 
Nike X and for the development of fast- 
deployment logistics ships. And, I am 
gravely concerned about the increasing 
military influence in our society and on 
our foreign policy. 

The request for. $377 million for pre- 
production activities for deployment of 
the Nike represents the most recent step 
in the Congress continuing desire to have 
the Defense Department move ahead 
with an anti-ballistic-missile system. It 
is argued that we must make this begin- 
ning—looking toward the deployment of 
an “austere” ABM system. It does not 
stop here—the next step argued for by 
Nike supporters is the deployment of a 
full-scale system costing at least $40 bil- 
lion and requiring an extended fallout 
shelter program. 

The House Armed Services Committee 
also put back in the bill, funds for two 
FDL ships, in addition to the two au- 
thorized last year, which the Senate 
wisely refused to authorize. These ships 
will cost $30 million apiece for construc- 
tion and $30 to $40 million apiece for 
maintenance—a program eventually to- 
taling $2.1 billion for the planned fleet 
of 30 ships. 

We are reminded that no cost is too 
great for the security of the Nation. Who 
can argue against defense expenditures— 
thus we see overwhelming acceptance of 
this $21 billion appropriation, part of a 
total military budget of close to $80 bil- 
lion, more than the entire Federal budget 
of just a few years ago. 

There is considerable question, how- 
ever, as to whether these huge expend- 
itures will buy us increased security or, 
in fact, increased insecurity. 

For years, the Department of Defense 
has resisted full-scale development of the 
ABM as unnecessary and hazardous, as 
leading to further instability and to an 
intensified arms race. Clearly, a premium 
would be placed on offensive capability 
and there would be no reduction in the 
risk of a Soviet nuclear attack—only a 
higher level of “overkill.” 

President Johnson’s great courage in 
his decision not to pursue this system, 
subject to bilateral negotiations with the 
U.S. S. R., is worthy of support. The ap- 
propriation of these funds drastically 
undercuts ‘this decision. 

In this regard, I endorse the views of 
my esteemed colleagues, Representative 
Orrs Pree and Representative LUCIEN 
Nevz1, members of the Committee on 
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Armed Services, who wrote in their mi- 


nority report: 

At the present time, the United States 
and the Soviet Union are engaged in ex- 
tremely complicated and sensitive negotia- 
tions seeking to limit in some meaningful 
and responsible manner a major new round 
in the continuing cycle of increased arma- 
ments and increased spending for arma- 
ments. 

We believe that if we as a nation are 
serious about trying to prevent a new arms 
race with the Soviets, the Armed Services 
Committee has a responsibility beyond that 
of advocating just such a new arms race. 


In a similar vein, the FDLS represents 
a potentially dangerous system which is 
more offensive than defensive in nature. 
Our tendency to take on the posture of 
policing the entire world will be made all 
the more tempting with a fleet of fully 
equipped, ready-to-go, quickly movable 
ships capable of placing American power 
at the point of any conflict which might 
crop up. This prospect becomes all the 
more ominous as we realize that there is 
going to continue to be trouble through- 
out the world—more crises and coups, 
more revolutionary ferment. 

The question we must thrash out is our 
national role in this kind of world. I 
do not believe our role is to move into 
every conflict—or any conflict—with our 
military power. To borrow the appropri- 


ate and wise words of my good friend 


and colleague, Representative Bos LEG- 
GETT: j 

I am satisfied that the United States needs 
more of a capability to get out of encounters 
easily rather than to get in. 


In lieu of devoting ourselves to expen- 
sive and questionable enterprises such as 
the Nike and the FDLS, I suggest that we 
renew our longstanding and truly worth- 
while commitment to the United Nations 
and support the peaceful, collective set- 
tlement of international crises. 

I am concerned, too, about title III of 
H.R. 9240. A defense procurement bill is 
hardly the place for this title which could 
have serious consequences for the for- 
eign policy of the United States and 
which, thereby, should receive a careful 
and full airing by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Title III transfers military assistance 
program funds originally intended for 
Vietnam to the Department of Defense 
in case they want to use this money in 
Laos or in Thailand. The justification 
for this is vague and not adequately ex- 
plained—leaving open the suspicion that 
we are getting involved in a situation in 
much: the same way we got into Viet- 
nam, and that this might represent a 
broadening of the war in Asia. Such sus- 
picion is fed by Secretary McNamara’s 
contention that the Lao and Thai con- 
flicts “are part of the broader struggle 
against Communist armed aggression in 
Southeast Asia.” 

Finally, I question what has become 
an overwhelming and thoroughgoing 
military influence in American society. 
The warning of President Eisenhower 
regarding the power of a military-indus- 
trial complex comes quickly to mind with 
an $80 billion budget for the Armed 
Forces. The war in Vietnam has passed 
beyond political and social considerations 
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to the pressing of an exclusively military 
solution. The self-generating momentum 
of the arms race represented by this ap- 
propriations bill—especially the Nike and 
the FDLS—is a very disturbing and peril- 
ous trend—which we must halt. 

There is a definite risk under these 
conditions of the military gaining more 
weight than is desirable in a nation 
which has a tradition of civilian suprem- 
acy over its Armed Forces. Unfortu- 
nately, title IV of this legislation will 
encourage this very development by in- 
stituting a 4-year term for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and by strengthening the 
military when they disagree with civilian 
authority. 

It is up to us to determine where we are 
headed. We must not allow the future 
to be determined by forces which may 
seem compelling and beyond our control. 
I have serious reservations regarding the 
quality and contribution of this bill. 
These are my objections and the reasons 
I voted against H.R. 9240. 


A JUDGE SPEAKS AGAINST 
JUDICIAL EXTREMISM 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Rartck] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


Arkansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr, RARICK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
at page 12660 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp I inserted the full text of the 
infamous “Jefferson case” as delivered 
by jie U.S. Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. 

US. District Judge E. Gordon West of 
the Eastern District of Louisiana, Baton 
Rouge Division, has now joined the 
swelling membership of Federal judges 
who still believe in a government of law 
in place of a tyranny of men. 

Judge West’s reasons, logic, and im- 
partiality make his per curiam of worth- 
while study to all who are concerned 
with the runaway Federal judges and 
the social changes being forced in the 
name of progress upon our people. 

His apprehensions are not peculiar to 
the South nor eyen to America in 1967. 

Our first President, George Washing- 
ton, raised the need for preservation of 
the separation of powers in his “Farewell 
Address.“ Abraham Lincoln many times 
expressed fear that the present direction 
might be taken. 

The former Justice Frankfurter once 
declared: 

As a Member of this Court, I am not justi- 
fied in writing my private notions of policy 
into the Constitution, no matter how deeply 
I may cherish them or how mischievous I 
may deem their disregard. 


Justice Black has, asserted that it is 
not for the Supreme Court to roam at 
large in the broad expanses of policy and 
morals, and to trespass on the legisla- 
tive domains of the States. And, even the 
Justice Douglas has warned that insta- 
bility is created when a judiciary with 
life tenure seeks to write its social and 
economic creed into the law of the land. 
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Justices Holmes, Hughes, Sutherland, 
Harlan, Laney, among a ‘host of great 
jurists out of our Nation’s past, have 
insisted through the years on strict ad- 
herence to the rule in Hughes’ phrase 
that— 


Tt is not for the Court to amend the Con- 
stitution by judicial decrees. 


Judge West's analysis finds ample sup- 
port for the words of the late Elihu Root, 
which is perhaps even yet sound doctrine 
by the elected judges of our State courts: 

If the people of our Country yield to im- 
patience which would destroy the system 
that alone makes effective these great im- 
personal rules and preserves our Constitu- 
tional government, rather than to endure 
the temporary inconvenience of pursuing 
regulated methods of changing the law, we 
shall not be reforming. We shall not, be mak- 
ing progress, but shall be exhilarating . 
the Jack of that self-control which enables 
great bodies of men to abide the slow proc- 
ess of orderly government rather than the 
break down of barriers of order when they 
are struck by the impulse of the moment. 


To those of our unelected judiciary 
who have bowed to political expediency, 
minority pressures, and personal whims 
and self-desires to attack and destroy for 
their own countrymen the constitution- 

al government of their Nation, even 
turning little children into pawns and 
' “guinea pigs,” the shock troops of a 
forced social revolution—for shame. 

To my fellow freemen, whose reason 
and concerted effort must regain control 
of our governmental processes to restore 
justice to law, I can but covenant unto 
you the slightly changed expression of 
one of our great American leaders, 
Pa yr lig expects every man to do his 

uty.” 

Someday the intellect of future gener- 
ations will rediscover the precious truths 
of this philosophy. With the return of 
government to the American people, 
this dictum and argument will again be 
the basis of a peaceful society under law 
and order, 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I place the remarks of Judge E. 
Gordan West in civil action No. 1662, 
before his court, in full context in the 
REcorD: 

CLIFFORD EUGENE DAVIS, JR., A MINOR, BY HIS 
FATHER AND NEXT FRIEND CLIFFORD EUGENE 
Davis, SR., ET AL, b. East Baton ROUGE 
PARISH SCHOOL BOARD, ET AL;—CIVIL ACTION 
No. 1662 

(In the U.S. District Court, Eastern District 

of Louisiana, Baton Rouge Division) ` 

Once again this case concerning the deseg- 
regation of the public schools in the Parish 
of East Baton Rouge, Louisiana, is before 
the Court. On December 29, 1966, the United 
States Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals, by a 
two to one decision, handed down a most un- 
usual decision—unysual because of its glar- 
ing inconsistencies, ambiguity, and sheer un- 
constitutionality, I refer to the case of United 
States of America and Linda Stout, by her 
father and next friend, Blevin Stout v. Jeffer- 

son County Board of Education, et al, — F. 
2d. —, with which six other cases were con- 

“solidated for hearing, and hereinafter re- 

‘ferred to as the Jefferson case. The East 

Baton Rouge Parish School case was not in- 

volved in that decision: But by some stroke 

of magic, with no motion ever having been 

‘filed for consolidation, the Baton Rouge case 

suddenly appeared consolidated with the 
other seven cases when the matter came up 
for “rehearing” before the Court sitting en 
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banc. The en banc Court, by an eight to four 
decision, for all practical purposes upheld 
the original opinion. The dissenting opinions 
filed by Judges Gewin, Bell and Coleman 
clearly and meticulously point out the sheer 
absurdity and absolute unconstitutionality of 
the majority opinion. The majority opinion 
held that “The clock has ticked the last tick 
for tokenism and delay in the name of ‘delib- 
erate speed’.” But what it fails to state is 
that the same clock by which that Court is 
apparently working may well have “ticked 
the last tick” for true constitutional govern- 
ment in these United States, As Judge Gewin 
so aptly stated in his dissent, the opinion of 
the majority “has no substantial legal an- 
cestors.” There can, of course, be no such 
thing as true constitutional government in 
the United States if the Court is legally per- 


. mitted, as that Court has done, to declare 


that the Constitution means one thing in 
seventeen states, and something else in the 
remaining thirty-three states. There are 
judges who have publicly stated their belief 
that the United States Supreme Court 
should, in fact, function as a “super legisla- 
tive body” rather than as a court in the 
usual sense of the word, The majority opin- 
ion in the Jefferson case strongly indicates 
that there are those who believe that this 
should also be the function of the Courts of 
Appeals. When, in his dissent, Judge Gewin 
states that this decision “bends and twists 
the Constitution” he exercises remarkable re- 
straint. The fact is that the decision not only 
“bends and twists” the Constitution, it breaks 
and destroys It. It also defies and ignores the 
very Acts of Congress which it professes to 
be Interpreting and enforcing. It completely 
ignores the constitutional requirement of 
separation of powers between the Executive 
Legislative, and Judicial branches of the 
Government when it undertakes to legislate 
as it has done in this case. And when it de- 
crees that school boards (in the Southern 
and Border states only) must take affirma- 
tive action to “integrate students, faculties, 
facilities and activities” it either attempts to 
repeal, or it ignores completely the provisions 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 which specifi- 
cally state: 

“ ‘Desegregation’ means the assignment of 
students to public schools and within such 
schools without regard to their race, color, 
religion, or national origin, but ‘desegrega- 
tion’ shall not mean the assignment of stu- 
dents, to public schools in order to overcome 
racial imbalance.” 42.U.8.C.A. 20000 (b). 

“e * + provided that nothing herein shall 
empower any official or court of the United 
States to issue any order seeking to achieve 
a racial balance in any school by requiring 
the transportation of pupils or students from 
one school to another or one school district 
to another in order to achieve such racial 
balance, or otherwise enlarge the existing 
power of the court to insure compliance with 
constitutional standards.” 42 U.S. C. A. 2000c- 
60a) (2). 

The Court neatly sidesteps these specific 
impediments to the legality of its nn 
by simply stating: 

„ the equitable powers of the courts 
exist independently of the Ciyil Rights Act 
of 1964.“ 

The utter ridiculousness of the opinion as 
it attempts to distinguish between the law 
as it applies to de jure segregation and the 
law as it applies to de facto segregation is 


“readily apparent, The Court Goncludes*that 


its opinion states the law only as it applies 
to, the seventeen Southern and Border 
states—the states in which it says segrega- 
tion is of the “de jure” type rather than of 
the “de facto” kind. It states that its opinion 
does not attempt to state the law as to the 
remaining thirty-three states where, it says, 


i segregation is of the de facto” ‘type. It then 


proceeds to attempt to legislate! an end to 


all segregatlon in the schools of these seven- 


teen states, without regard to whether or 
not the segregation remaining after the im- 
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plementation of desegregation orders is really 
de facto segregation. It even goes to the ex- 
tent of ordering the local school boards to 
close certain schools under certain condi- 
tions, and instructing them how to chbose 
locations for new schools, It is hard to rec- 
oncile their assertion that their opinion 
only applies to certain states, and not to 
others, when they say in another part of 
their opinion that “What was true of an 
earlier Athens and an earlier Rome is true 
today: In Georgia, for example, there should 
not be one law for Athens and another law 
for Rome.” Should there be one law for 
Louisiana and another for New York, and 
one law for Mississippi and another for Illi- 
nois? 

But assuming by the use of legal double- 
talk we could somehow conclude that under 
the law as it presently stands it is only 
de jure segregation that is unconstitutional, 
the question arises as to what is the status of 
the law in these seventeen states with re- 
gard to areas where segregation is main- 
tained by choice on a de facto basis? Is the 
majority of the Court so oblivious of the 
facts as to believe that de facto segregation 
does not exist in areas of the South as well 
as in the North? Indeed, are they so oblivious 
of the facts as to believe that de facto seg- 
regation, that is, segregation by choice, does 
not exist in this very City of Baton Rouge? 
The majority opinion states that The only 
school desegregation plan that meets con- 
stitutional standards is one that wor 
Suppose the school desegregation plan al- 
. 0 in operation in a given area is work- 
ing to the extent that all students do, in 
fact, have a free and unfettered choice of 
the school which he will attend, and sup- 
pose the situation arises where it cannot 
be fairly said that there any longer exists 
“de jure” segregation but that segregation 
does continue to exist on a neighborhood, de 
facto, free choice basis. In such an event, 
‘does such an area then join the Northern 
states against whom this decision is not in- 
tended to operate, or does the operation of 
the statute then become enlarged to cover 
such de facto segregation simply because 
the area involved is located in one of the 
seventeen Southern or Border states? By 
what criteria is it to be decided when de jure 
segregation ends and de facto segregation 
begins? Are these questions to be deter- 
mined by the method used ‘by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare in 


_applying their so-called guidelines, or will 


the school boards be given an evidentiary 
hearing in a court of law to determine such 
an issue? It must be remembered that the 
school boards were not given such an 
evidentiary hearing in the present case on 
the question of whether or not the HE. W. 
guidelines should be applied to the schools 
involved. That issue was never presented to 
the District Courts in which these cases 
originated, the Courts in which, according 
to law, litigation is supposed to originate. 
The Court of Appeals, sua sponte, injected 
this issue into the cases for the first time 
while they were supposedly on appeal“ be- 
fore it. In view ot this procedure, it would 
seem logical to conclude that it is now the 
intention of the Court of Appeals to take 
over the function of the District Courts 
insofar as these school desegregation mat- 
ters are concerned. Apparently insofar, at 
least, as cases involving desegregation of 
schools are concerned, litigation; may now 
start at the appellate level. I respectfully ex- 
press my doubt of the wisdom ot this pro- 
cedure and agree with qudge Gewin when 
“he says “* due process and sound fudi- 
cial administration require, at the very least, 
an evidentiary hearing It is unthink- 
able that matters that so vitally. affect this 
phase of the national welfare should be de- 
cided in such summary, fashion.“ Judge Bell 
put it another way in his dissent when he 
said that this decision of the majority 
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amounts to an “adjudication without any 
semblance of due process of law. It is an un- 
precedented procedure and a shocking de- 
parture from even rudimentary due process.” 

The Jefferson decision is apparently the 
final step in the Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals’ determination to bring about not, as 
the law clearly requires, an end to forced 
segregation in public schools, but instead a 
complete, forced, total integration of the 
races in every schcol. It seems to matter not 
that the Congress has specifically decreed 
otherwise, and it seems to matter not that 
such a result has never been required or 
suggested under the Constitution or laws of 
the United States as interpreted by the 
highest court of the land. As Judge Gewin 
says “* All things must yield to speed, 
uniformity, percentages, and proportional 
representation. *.* The decree of the 
majority shows an obvious “determination 
+ * * to achieve percentage enrollments 
which will reflect the kind of racial balance 
the [court] seeks to achieve.” 

But this racial balance was never con- 
templated by Congress when it passed the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. In explaining the 
Bill to Congress, the then Senator Humphrey 
said: 

“The Bill does not attempt to integrate the 
schools . The fact that there is a racial 
imbalance per se is not something which is 
unconstitutional.” 

But in the Jefferson case the majority of 
the Court said: 

“* * the ‘personal and present’ right of 
the individual plaintiffs must yield to the 
overriding right of Negroes as a class to a 
completely integrated public education.” 

This statement is difficult to understand 
in view of the fact that prior to the Jefferson 
case, this same Court, on at least nine dif- 
ferent occasions, specifically’ approved the 
holding in the case of Briggs, et al v. Elliott, 
et al, 132 F. Supp. 776 (E.D.S.C—1955) 
wherein it was specifically stated that: 

The Constitution, in other words, does 
not require integration. It merely forbids 
segregation.” 

Now, for some strange and obscure reason, 
without any change in the law having been 
made by either the Congress or the United 
States Supreme Court, the holding in Briggs 
suddenly becomes “dictum” by which the 
Court of Appeals says it is not bound, at least 
insofar as the seventeen Southern and Border 
states are concerned, It is apparently the law 
elsewhere, but not here. In explanation of 
this “switch” the Court said: 

“However, as this Court’s experience in 
handling school cases increased, the Court 
became aware of the frustrating effects of 
Briggs.“ 

And then, in order to avoid the frustration 
Involved in following the law as clearly 
stated by both the Congress and the Supreme 
Court, the majority of the Court in the en 
banc hearing neatly sidestepped the whole 
affair by simply stating, without any legal 
justification whatsoever, that: 

“The Court holds that boards and officials 
administering public schools in this Cireuit 
have the affirmative duty under the Four- 
teenth Amendment to bring about an inte- 
grated, unitary school system in which there 


are no Negro schools and no white schools 


just schools, Expressions in or earlier opinion 
distinguishing between integration and de- 
segration must yield to this affirmative duty 
we now r . * * * To the extent that 
earlier decisions of this Court * * * conflict 
with this view, the decisions are overruled.” 

The conclusion now reached by the Court 
of Appeals that the statement contained in 
the Briggs case that “The Constitution, in 
other words, does not require integration. It 
merely forbids ségregation” is merely dictum’ 
by which it is not bound is interesting in- 
deed. I assume that if the statement in Briggs 
had been to the effect that the Constitution 
did- require integration, it would also have 
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been considered to be mere dictum. If so, it 
could, of course, have no precedential value. 
And if such a statement in Briggs is dictum 
and not binding, then of course it must 
necessarily follow that a similar statement 
of another court, such as the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals is mere dictum and not 
binding upon other courts in future cases. 

When judicial precedent and specific en- 
actments of Congress can be so lightly and 
summarily cast aside, and when in their 
place can be substituted a decree whose 
obvious purpose, as noted by Judge Gewin 
in his dissent, is a “determination = * * 
to achieve percentage enrollment which will 
reflect the kind of racial balance the [court] 
seeks to achieve,” I can only say that I 
wholeheartedly agree with Judge Hutchin- 
son when he said in Denzel Milton Lee v. 
United States of America, 322 F. 2d 770 (CA 
5-1963) : 

„I emphatically condemn and re- 
ject the majority view as simply personal 
decreeing and, as such, alien to this Circuit 
and to the law generally and as completely 
unauthorized.” 

It is far too late for anyone to take issue 
with the fact that the established law of 
the land now requires that there be no 
forced segregation in public schools. But it 
is equally well established in law that 
neither the Constitution nor the laws of the 
United States of America require forced in- 
tegration of the races in public schools. The 
law is clear. It requires that public schools 
be maintained and operated, not as Negro 
schools and not as white schools, but as 
public schools. It requires nothing more nor 
less than that within the bounds of proper 
school administration all students have a 
free and unfettered choice of the school he 
wishes to attend, and that he has the right 
to be assigned to the school of his choice 
without regard to his race, color, religion, 
or national origin. If the plan adopted by 
a school system employs this criteria, and 
if the freely exercised choice of students or 
parents results in de facto segregation, that 
is merely an example of freedom of choice 
in operation. It is just as important that 
one’s freedom to choose a school that does 
not happen to suit the fancy of the Court be 
protected and as it is to pietect 
the rights of those who elect to attend the 
schools which the Court, in its infinite wis- 
dom, thinks they should attend. The ma- 


jority opinion handed down in this case 


gives one the impression that the Courts 
are the guardians of the educational pro- 
cesses employed in this country. Search as 
I may, I have been unable to find authority 
for the assumption by the Court of such 
a duty. The primary function of the Courts 
is to decide cases and controversies—not to 
administer the local school systems. Regard- 
less of how “frustrated” the Court of Appeals 
may become as its experience in handling 
school cases increases, such frustration is, 
in my humble opinion, no justification for 
its taking over, “lock, stock and barrel,” the 
operation of the public school systems. It 
is one thing to adjudicate disputes between 
litigants, and it is quite another to carry 
the modern day theory of judicial activism 
to the extent demonstrated in this case. 
No one will dispute the fact that, in the 
past, Negro children have been short changed 
when it comes to educational opportunity, 
especially in the South. Congress has at- 
tempted to alleviate this situation by the 
passage of various pieces of Civil Rights 
legislation. It is up to the Courts to in- 
terpret those Acts, along with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and demand com- 
pliance therewith. If the legislation passed 
by Congress is inadequate then it is, of course, 
the prerogative of Congress to change it. If 
the Constitution is inadequate, then it should 
be amended by proper constitutional process. 
But in neither case should this Court, or 
any other Court, take it unto themselves to 
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usurp the powers and functions of Congress 
and to change the law to make it conform to 
the way they think the law ought to be. 
That is what has happened in this case. If 
the law providing for an end to forced segre- 
gation in public schools does not work in 
such a fashion as to give every child, white 
and Negro alike, an honest opportunity to 
freely choose the school he wishes to at- 
tend, then the law should be changed by 
proper legislative procedures. It should not 
be changed by the bending and twisting 
process indulged in by the Court in this case. 

When, as stated by Judge Gewin, the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
can be so easily “bent and twisted,” it is dif- 
ficult to disagree with Judge Bell when he 
says that the type of standards set by the 
Court in this case “places school systems 
under men and not laws.” 

But since the District Courts in the Fifth 
Circuit seem now to have been completely 
stripped of all discretion insofar at least as 
the cases directly involved in the Jefferson 
decision are concerned, and since, even 
though never consolidated by proper legal 
procedure the East Baton Rouge Parish school 
case has somehow been included within the 
ambit of that decision, this Court now has no 
alternative but to comply with the mandate 
issued therein. That mandate says: 

“The Court reaffirms the reversal of the 
judgments below and the remand of each 
case for entry of the decree attached to this 
opinion.” 

I agree with Judge Gewin when he says 
the effect of this mandate is that: 

“The effectiveness of the District Courts 
has been seriously impaired * Now his 
(the District Judge’s) only functions are to 
order the enforcement of the detailed, uni- 
form, stereotyped formal decree * * * and 
to receive periodic reports much in the same 
fashion as reports are received by an ordinary 
clerk in a large business establishment.” 

So, functioning in that capacity, I herewith 


enter the “detailed, uniform, stereotyped 
formal decree” that is attached to the ma- 
jority opinion. 


I concur with Judge Bell when he notes 
that because of the detailed character of 
this decree formulated by the Court of Ap- 
peals it is doubtful “that sufficient latitude 
is left to the District Courts to adjust such 
practical difficulties as may arise under the 
details of the decree.” I can only assume 
that the Court of Appeals, whose decree I 
enter this day, has also assumed the duty 
of interpreting, applying, and ‘enforcing 
compliance therewith as the need arises. 
While the decree does not specifically so 
state, I would nevertheless assume that the 
Court of Appeals does intend to retain juris- 
diction over this matter for the issuance of 
such future orders and decrees as it may in 
its Judgment deem necessary and advisable. 

Decree will be entered accordingly. 

BATON ROUGE, La., May 8, 1967. 

E. GORDON WEST, 
U.S. District Judge. 
OLIFFORD EUGENE Davis, JR., A MINOR, BY HIS 

FATHER AND NEXT FRIEND CLIFFORD EUGENE 

Davis, SR., ET AL. v. EAST BATON ROUGE 

PARISH SCHOOL BOARD, ET AL.—CrIvit ACTION 

No. 1662 
(In the U.S. District Court, Eastern District 

of Louisiana, Baton Rouge Division) 

For the written reasons this day assigned, 
and in compliance with the mandate of the 
United States Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
the following decree is hereby entered and 
issued: 

CORRECTED DECREE 

It is ordered, adjudged and decreed that 
the defendants, their agents, officers, em- 
ployees and successors and all those in active 
concert and participation with them, be and 
they are permanently enjoined from dis- 
criminating on the basis of race or color in 
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the operation of the school system. As set 
out more particularly in the body of the 
decree, they shall take affirmative action to 
disestablish all school segregation and to 
eliminate the effects of the dual school sys- 
tem: 
I. SPEED OF DESEGREGATION 

Commencing with the 1967-68 school year, 
in accordance with this decree, all grades, 
including kindergarten grades, shall be de- 
segregated and pupils assigned to schools in 
these grades without regard to race or color. 


II. EXERCISE OF CHOICE 


The following provisions shall apply to all 

es: 

(a) Who May Exercise Choice.—A choice 
of schools may be exercised by a parent or 
other adult person serving as the student’s 
parent. A student may exercise his own 
choice if he (1) is exercising a choice for 
the ninth or higher grade, or (2) has reached 
the age of fifteen at the time of the exercise 
of choice. Such a choice by a student is con- 
trolling unless a different choice is exercised 
for him by his parent or other adult person 
serving as his parent during the choice pe- 
riod or at such later time as the student 
exercises a choice. Each reference in this 
decree to a student’s exercising a choice 
means the exercise of the choice, as appro- 
priate, by a parent or such other adult, or 
by the student himself. 

(b) Annual Exercise of Choice—aAll stu- 
dents, both white and Negro, shall be re- 
quired to exercise a free choice of schools 
annually. 

(c) Choice Period. — The period for exer- 
cising choice shall commence May 1, 1967 
and end June 1. 1967, and in subsequent 
years shall commence March 1 and end 
March 31 preceding the school year for which 
the choice is to be exercised. No student 
or prospective student who exercises his 
choice within the choice period shall be 
given any preference because of the time 
within the period when such choice was 
exercised. 

(d) Mandatory Exercise of Choice-—A 
failure to exercise a choice within the choice 
period shall not preclude any student from 
exercising a choice at any time before he 
commences school for the year with respect 
to which the choice applies, but such choice 
may be subordinated to the choices of stu- 
dents who exercised choice before the ex- 
piration of the choice period. Any student 
who has not exercised his choice of school 
within a week after school opens shall be 
assigned to the school nearest his home 
where space is available under standards for 
determining available space which shall be 
applied uniformly throughout the system. 

(e) Public Notice—On or within a week 
before the date the choice period opens, the 
defendants shall arrange for the conspicuous 
publication of a notice describing the pro- 
visions of this decree in the newspaper most 
generally circulated in the community. The 
text of the notice shall be substantially sim- 
ilar to the text of the explanatory letter 
sent home to parents. Publication as a legal 
notice will not be sufficient. Copies of this 
notice must also be given at that time to all 
radio and television stations located in the 
community. Copies of this decree shall be 
posted in each school in the school system 
and at the office of the Superintendent of 
Education. 

(t) Mailing of Explanatory Letters and 
Choice Forms.—On the first day of the 
choice period there shall be distributed by 
first-class mail an explanatory letter and a 
choice form to the parent (or other adult 
person acting as parent, if known to the 
defendants) of each student, together with 
a return envelope addressed to the Superin- 
tendent. Should the defendants satisfacto- 
rily demonstrate to the court that they are 
unable to comply with the requirement of 
distributing the explanatory letter and 
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choice form by first-class mail, they shall 
propose an alternative method which will 
maximize individual notice, i.e., personal 
notice to parents by delivery to the pupil 
with adequate procedures to insure the de- 
livery of the notice, The text for the ex- 
planatory letter and choice form shall essen- 
tially conform to the sample letter and 
choice form appended to this decree. 

(g) Extra Copies of the Explanatory Let- 
ter and Choice Form.—Extra copies of the 
explanatory letter and choice form shall be 
freely available to parents, students, pro- 
spective students, and the general public at 
each school in the system and at the office 
of the Superintendent of Education during 
the times of the year when such schools are 
usually open. 

(h) Content of Choice Form. Each choice 
form shall set forth the name and location 
and the grades offered at each school and may 
require of the person exercising the choice 
the name, address, age of student, school and 
grade currently or most recently attended 
by the student, the school chosen, the signa- 
ture of one parent or other adult person serv- 
ing as parent, or where appropriate the sig- 
nature of the student, and the identity of the 
person signing. No statement of reasons for a 
particular choice, or any other information, 
or any witness or other authentication, may 
be required or requested, without approval 
of the court. 

(i) Return of Choice Form.—At the op- 
tion of the person completing the choice 
form, the choice may be returned by mail, 
in person, or by messenger to any school 
in the school system or to the office of the 
Superintendent. 

(J) Choices not on Official Form.—The ex- 
ercise of choice may also be made by the 
submission in like manner of any other 
writing which contains information suffi- 
cient to identify the student and indicates 
that he has made a choice of school. 

(k) Choice Forms Binding.—When a choice 
form has once been submitted and the choice 
period has expired, the choice is binding 
for the entire school year and may not be 
changed except in cases of parents making 
different choices from their children under 
the conditions set forth in paragraph II(a) 
of this decree and in exceptional cases 
where, absent the consideration of race, a 
change is educationally called for or where 
compelling hardship is shown by the stu- 
dent. A change in family residence from one 
neighborhood to another shall be consid- 
ered an exceptional case for purposes of this 
Paragraph. 

(1) Preference in Assignment —tIn assign- 
ing students to schools, no preferences shall 
be given to any student for prior attendance 
at a school and, except with the approval 
of court in extraordinary circumstances, no 
choice shall be denied for any reason other 
than overcrowding. In case of overcrowding 
at any schol, preference shall be given on 
the basis of the proximity of the schoo] to 
the homes of the students choosing it, with- 
out regard to race or color. Standards for 
determining overcrowding shall be applied 
uniformly throughout the system. 

(m) Second Choice where First Choice is 
Denied.—Any student whose choice is de- 
nied must be promptly notified in writing 
and given his choice of any school in the 
school system serving his grade level where 
space is available. The student shall have 
seven days from the receipt of notice of a 
denial of first choice in which to exercise 
a second choice. 

(n) Transportation—Where transportation 
is generally provided, buses must be routed to 
the maximum extent feasible in light of the 
geographic distribution of students, so as to 
serve each student choosing any school in the 
system. Every student choosing either the 
formerly white or the formerly Negro school 
nearest his residence must be transported to 
the school to which he is assigned under 
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those provisions, whether or not it is his 
first choice, if that school is sufficiently dis- 
tant from his home to make him eligible 
for transportation under generally applicable 
transportation rules, 

(o) Officials not to Influence Choice. At 
no time shall any official, teacher, or em- 


mal academic, and 
vocational needs. Such guidance and counsel- 
ling by teachers as well as professional guid- 
ance counselors shall be available to all 
students without regard to race or color. 

(p) Protection of Persons Exercising 
Choice.—Within their authority school offi- 
cials are responsible for the protection of 
persons exercising rights under or otherwise 
affected by this decree, They shall, without 
delay, take appropriate action with regard to 
any student or staff member who interferes 
with the successful operation of the plan. 
Such interference shall include hatassment, 
intimidation, threats, hostile words or acts, 
and similar behavior. The school board shall 
not publish, allow, or cause to be published, 
the names or addresses of pupils exercising 
rights or otherwise affected by this decree, 
If officials of the school system are not able 
to provide sufficient protection, they shall 
seek whatever assistance is necessary from 
other appropriate officials. 


LI. PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 


Each prospective new student shall be re- 
quired to exercise a choice of schools before 
or at the time of enrollment. All such stu- 
dents known to defendants shall be fur- 
nished a copy of the prescribed letter to 
parents, and choice form, by mail or in per- 
son, on the date the choice period opens or 
as soon thereafter as the school system learns 
that he plans to enroll. Where there is no pre- 
registration procedure for newly entering stu- 
dents, copies of the choice forms shall be 
available at the Office of the Superintendent 
and at each school during the time the school 
is usually open. 

IV. TRANSFERS 

(a) Transfers for Students—Any student 
shall have the right at the beginning of a 
new term, to transfer to any school from 
which he was excluded or would otherwise 
be excluded on account of his race or color, 

(b) Transfers for Special Needs—Any stu- 
dent who requires a course of study not 
offered at the school to which he has been 
assigned may be permitted, upon his written 
application, at the beginning of any school 
term or semester, to transfer to another 
school which offers courses for his special 
needs. 

(c) Transfers to Special Classes or 
Schools—If the defendants operate and 
maintain special classes or schools for physi- 
cally handicapped; mentally retarded, or 
gifted children, the defendants may assign 
children to such schools or classes on a basis 
related to the function of the special class or 
school that is other than freedom of choice, 
In no event shall such assignments be made 
on the basis of race or color or in a manner 
which tends to perpetuate a dual school sys- 
tem based on race or color. 

V. SERVICES, FACILITIES, ACTIVITIES AND 
PROGRAMS 

No student shall be segregated or discrimi- 
nated against on account of race or color in 
any service, facility, activity, or p) (in- 
cluding transportation, athletics, or other ex- 
tracurricular activity) that may be con- 
ducted or sponsored by the school in which 
he is enrolled. A student attending school for 
the first time on a desegregated basis may not 
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be subject to any disqualification or waiting 


period for participation in activities and 
programs, including athletics, which might 
otherwise apply because he is a transfer or 
newly assigned student except that such 
transferees shall be subject to longstanding, 
non-racially based rules of city, county, or 
state athletic associations dealing with the 
eligibility of transfer students for athletic 
contests. All school use or school sponsored 
use of athletic fields, meeting rooms, and all 
other school related services, facilities, ac- 
tivities, and programs such as commence- 
ment exercises and parent-teacher meetings 
which are open to persons other than en- 
rolled students, shall be open to all persons 
without regard to race or color. All special 
educational programs conducted by the de- 
fendants shall be conducted without regard 
to race or color. 


VI, SCHOOL EQUALIZATION 


(a) Inferior Schools -In schools hereto- 
fore maintained for Negro students, the de- 
fendants shall take prompt steps necessary to 
provide physical facilities, equipment, courses 
of instruction, and instructional materials of 
quality equal to that provided in schools pre- 
viously maintained for white students. Con- 
ditions of overcrowding, as determined by 
pupil-teacher ratios and pupil-classroom 
ratios shall, to the extent feasible, be dis- 
tributed evenly between schools formerly 
maintained for Negro students and those 
formerly maintained for white students. If 
for any reason it is not feasible to improve 
sufficiently any school formerly maintained 
for Negro students, where such improvement 
would otherwise be required by this para- 
graph, such school shall be closed as soon as 
possible, and students enrolled in the school 
shall be reassigned on the basis of freedom 
of choice. By October of each year, defend- 
ants shall report to the Clerk of the Court 
pupil-teacher ratios, pupil-classroom ratios, 
and per-pupil expenditures both as to op- 
erating and capital improvement costs, and 
shall outline the steps to be taken and the 
time within which they shall accomplish the 
equalization of such schools. 

(b) Remedial Programs.—The defendants 
shall provide remedial education programs 
which permit students attending or who have 
previously attended segregated schools to 
overcome past inadequacies in their educa- 
tion. 

vit. NEW CONSTRUCTION 


The defendants, to the extent consistent 
with the proper operation of the school sys- 
tem as a whole, shall locate any new school 
and substantially expand any existing schools 
with the objective of eradicating the ves- 
tiges of the dual system. 


VIN. FACULTY AND STAFF 


(a) Faculty Employment. — Race or color 
shall not be a factor in the hiring, assign- 
ment, reassignment, promotion, demotion, or 
dismissal of teachers and other professional 
staff members, including student teachers, 
except that race may be taken into account 
for the purpose of counteracting or correct- 
ing the effect of the segregated assignment 
of faculty and staff in the dual system. 
Teachers, principals, and staff members shall 
be assigned to schools so that the faculty and 
staff is not composed exclusively of members 
of one race. Wherever possible, teachers shall 
be assigned so that more than one teacher 
of the minority race (white or Negro) shall 
be on a desegregated faculty. Defendants 
shall take positive and affirmative steps to 
accomplish the desegregation of their school 
faculties and to achieve substantial deseg- 
regation of ‘faculties in as many of the 
schools as possible for the 1967-68 school 
year notwithstanding that teacher contracts 
for the 1967-68 or 1968-69 school years may 
have already been signed and approved. The 
tenure of teachers in the system shall not be 
used as an excuse for failure to comply with 
this provision, The defendants shall estab- 
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lish as an objective that the pattern of 
teacher assignment to any particular school 
not be identifiable as tailored for a heavy 
concentration of either Negro or white pupils 
in the school. 

(b) Dismissals—Teachers and other pro- 
fessional staff members may not be discrimi- 
natorily assigned, dismissed, demoted, or 
passed over for retention, promotion, or re- 
hiring, on the ground of race or color. In 
any instance where one or more teachers or 
other professional staff membes are to be 
displaced as a result of desegregation, no 
staff vacancy in the school system shall be 
filled through recruitment from outside the 
system unless no such displaced staff mem- 
ber is qualified to fill the vacancy. If, as a 
result of desegregation, there is to be a re- 
duction in the total professional staff of the 
school system, the qualifications of all staff 
members in the system shall be evaluated in 
selecting the staff member to be released 
without consideration of race or color. A 
report containing any such proposed dis- 
missals, and the reasons therefor, shall be 
filed with the Clerk of the Court, serving 
copies upon opposing counsel, within five 
(5) days after such dismissal, demotion, etc., 
as proposed. 

(e) Past Assignments—The defendants 
shall take steps to assign and reassign teach- 
ers and other professional staff members to 
eliminate the effects of the dual school sys- 
tem. 

IX, REPORTS TO THE COURT 


(1) Report on Choice Period. The defend- 
ants shall serve upon the opposing parties 
and file with the Clerk of the Court on or 
before April 15, 1967, and on or before June 
15, 1967, and in each subsequent year on or 
before June 1, a report tabulating by race 
the number of choice applications and trans- 
fer applications received for enrollment in 
each grade in each school in the system, and 
the number of choices and transfers granted 
and the number of denials in each grade of 
each school. The report shall also state any 
reasons relied upon in denying choice and 
shall tabulate, by school and by race of stu- 
dent, the number of choices and transfers 
denied for each such reason. 

In addition, the report shall show the per- 
centage of pupils actually transferred or as- 
signed from segregated grades or to schools 
attended predominantly by pupils of a race 
other than the race of the applicant, for at- 
tendance during the 1966-67 school year, with 
comparable date for the 1965-66 school year. 
Such additional information shall be in- 


cluded in the report served upon opposing . 


counsel and filed with the Clerk of the Court. 

(2) Report After School Opening.—The de- 
fendants shall, in addition to reports else- 
where described, serve upon opposing coun- 
sel and file with the Clerk of the Court with- 
in 15 days after the opening of schools for 
the fall semester of each year, a report set- 
ting forth the following information: 

(i) The name, address, grade, school of 
choice and school of present attendance of 
each student who has withdrawn or re- 
quested withdrawal of his choice of school 
or who has transferred after the start of the 
school year, together with a description of 
any action taken by the defendants on his 
request and the reasons therefor. 

(ii) The number of faculty vacancies, by 
school, that have occurred or been filled by 
the defendants since the order of this Court 
or the latest report submitted pursuant to 
this sub-paragraph. This report shall state 
the race of the teacher employed to fill each 
such vacancy and indicate whether such 
teacher is newly employed or was transferred 


from within the system. The tabulation of 


the number of transfers within the system 
shall indicate the schools from which and to 
which the transfers were made. The report 
shall also set forth the number of faculty 
members of each race assigned to each schoo! 
for the current year. ; 
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(iii) The number of students by race, in 
each grade of each school. 


EXPLANATORY LETTER 


(School System Name and 
Office Address), 
(Date Sent). 

DEAR PARENT: All grades in our school sys- 
tem will be desegregated next year. Any stu- 
dent who will be entering one of these grades 
next year may choose to attend any school in 
our system, regardless of whether that school 
was formerly all-white or all Negro, It does 
not matter which school your child is at- 
tending this year. You and your child may 
select any school you wish. 

Every student, white and Negro, must make 
a choice of schools, If a child is entering 
the ninth or higher grade, or if the child 
is fifteen years old or older, he may make the 
choice himself. Otherwise a parent or other 
adult serving as parent must sign the choice 
form. A child enrolling in the school system 
for the first time must make a choice of 
schools before or at the time of his enroll- 
ment, 

The form on which the choice should be 
made is attached to this letter. It should be 
completed and returned by June 1, 1967. You 
may mail it in the enclosed envelope, or de- 
liver it by messenger or by hand to any school 
principal or to the Office of the Superintend- 
ent at any time between May 1 and June 1. 
No one may require you to return your choice 
form before June 1 and no preference is given 
for returning the choice form early. 

No principal, teacher or other school offi- 
cial is permitted to influence anyone in mak- 
ing a choice or to require early return of the 
choice form. No one is permitted to favor or 
penalize any student or other person because 
of a choice made. A choice once made cannot 
be changed except for serious hardship. 

No child will be denied his choice unless 
for reasons of overcrowding at the school 
chosen, in which case children living nearest 
the school will have preference. 

Transportation will be provided, if reason- 
ably possible, no matter what school is 
chosen. [Delete if the school system does not 
provide transportation.] 

Your School Board and the school staff will 
do everything we can to see to it that the 
rights of all students are protected and that 
desegregation of our schools is carried out 
successfully. d 

Sincerely yours, 
Superintendent. 


CHOICE FORM 


This form is provided for you to choose a 
school for your child to attend next year. 
You have 30 days to make your choice. It 
does not matter which school your child at- 
tended last year, and does not matter wheth- 
er the school you choose was formerly a 
white or Negro school. This form must be 
mailed or brought to the principal of any 
school in the system or to the office of the 
Superintendent, [address], by June 1, 1967. 
A choice is required for each child. 


Name d d ð ee 
(Middle) 
Address 


Name of Parent or other adult serving as 
rent 


Choose one of the following schools by mark - 
ing an X beside the name, 
Name of School 


Grade 
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To be filled in by Superintendent: 
School Assigned... ---.+---+-------------- 


Baton ROUGE; Lai this 8th day of May, 1967. 
E. Gorpon._ WEST, 
U.S. District Judge. 


BETTER PAY FOR U.S. MARSHAL 
AND DEPUTY 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am be- 
coming increasingly concerned over a 
situation that exists in the oldest law 
enforcement agency in the country. I 
refer to the U.S. Marshal Service and, 
specifically, to the deputy marshals who 
make up a large percentage of the U.S. 
marshal force. 

The fact is that the deputy U.S. mar- 
shal is underpaid. When one considers 
the wide diversity of his duties, the spe- 
cial skills he must have to obtain his 
position and the fine physical specimen 
he must be to hold his job, it can easily 
be seen that a GS-6 starting salary is 
woefully inadequate. 

Let me enumerate some of the func- 
tions performed by the deputy. He car- 
ries out the orders of the Federal judges, 
he maintains order in Federal court- 
rooms, he makes arrests and transports 
prisoners, he conducts sales of confis- 
cated goods no longer needed for evidence 
and he does.much of the paperwork nec- 
essary to the operation of the Federal 
courts. 

In order to qualify for the position of 
deputy U.S. marshal a man must have 
specialized or general law enforcement 
experience or an equivalent educational 
substitute in an accredited law course. 
He must be in sound physical condition 
and is subject to an annual physical 
examination to make sure that he stays 
that way. All of this for a starting salary 
of $5,867 a year. 

In New York City a policeman receives 
a starting salary of $7,032 and reaches a 
salary of $8,483 after 4 years; in Los 
Angeles $7,296, with 88,580 in 3 years; 
in San Francisco $7,980, with $8,580 in 4 
years and in Oakland $7,752, with $8,268 
in 3 years. The top salary of a deputy 
is $8,300 and not in so few years as in 
the aforementioned city police forces. 

I am not disparaging the policemen 
of these fine cities. Far from it. I am 
second to none in the admiration of the 
law enforcement agencies of these cities, 
I think they should receive more compen- 
sation for the dangerous and vital duties 
they perform. What I am driving at is 
that the deputy U.S. marshals should be 
brought more in line with the higher 
paid municipal police forces. 

If this is not done then our Nation 
will face both a morale problem and a 
recruitment problem in this the oldest 
of its police forces. The history of the 
U.S. Marshal Service is well documented 
in our history. Since its creation in 1789 
the service has covered itself with glory, 
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especially in the Frontier West of less 
than a century ago. To allow the US. 
marshals to continue in that glory they 
must attract the best of men. That is 
why the salaries must be improved. 

To this end I am introducing today a 
bill which would set starting salaries at 
the level of GS-7 or $6,451, still below 
the starting level of police salaries in 
most big cities. After completion of 1 
year of satisfactory service the deputy 
would be advanced to the level of 8, 
then advanced to level 9 after 1 year of 
satisfactory service in level 8, and finally 
promoted to grade 10 after completion 
of 2 years’ satisfactory service in grade 9. 

This legislation is simple justice. Too 
long have these dedicated peace officers 
toiled for low wages. Quick passage of 
this measure is vital if we are to avoid 
closing out one of the most colorful chap- 
ters in our history. 


RENT SUPPLEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
Congress took a bold new step toward 
providing adequate housing for needy 
families in the rent supplement program 
enacted in 1965. This country now has 
the potential for truly meeting the hous- 
ing needs of the poor—and with dignity. 

The program deserves the full funding 
of $40 million requested by the admin- 
istration for fiscal 1968. 

While the rent supplement program 
has been funded and in operation just a 
year, it gives evidence of being a most 
effective answer to the problems of pro- 
viding adequate housing of the needy. 
Interest in the program has been nation- 
wide. 

So far, the $32 million authorized for 
the program has been almost entirely 
earmarked. This amount will enable 33,- 
000 families and individuals to enjoy 
good, sound housing in 405 projects to 
be located in 46 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

Additional requests are being received 
at the rate of 5,000 housing units a 
month. It is clear that demand is far in 
excess of the funds available. The great, 
widespread interest in the program gives 
evidence of the need among our citizens. 
It underlines how important it is that 
this program be fully funded. 

The program is a device that teams up 
private enterprise and Government to 
meet acute housing needs of the poor. 
The housing is privately owned, devel- 
oped, and managed. The tenants pay 
one-fourth of their family income as 
rent, and the Government makes up the 
difference between that and the market 
rate of rent through payment of the sup- 
plement. - 

In addition, there is provision for a re- 
duction in Federal rent subsidy as ten- 
ants’ incomes increase. The supplement 
can be eliminated altogether when the 
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family is able to meet the market rent, 
This has the additional virtue of ena- 
bling tenants, no longer qualified for sup- 
plements, to remain in their homes with- 
out having to move. 

It would be a major mistake to allow 
this program to wither because of inade- 
quate funds. This program is not only a: 
means of providing good housing for 
those in need—it is the device which can 
bring hope and well-being to our less 
fortunate citizens. The $40 million re- 
quested by the administration is a small 
investment for this. 


NLRA COVERAGE FOR FARM- 
WORKERS 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Record and 


include extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
the agriculture workers of America have 
too long been the forgotten people of this 
Nation. In the last Congress, we took the 
first historic step to aid these neglected 
workers when we voted to extend the Fed- 
eral Fair Labor Standards Act to farm 
labor. The time has come now to see that 
those who work for wages on the Nation’s 
farms are protected under the provisions 
of the National Labor Relations Act. 

George Meany, the president of the 
AFL-CIO, pointed out some of the com- 
pelling reasons for this action in his 
testimony recently before the Special 
Subcommittee on Labor of the House 
Education and Labor Committee. Since 
Mr. Meany is the head of an organiza- 
tion which represents 13% million work- 
ers in the United States, he is well quali- 
fied to speak on this subject. 

I ask that his testimony be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

STATEMENT BY GEORGE MEANY, PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CON- 
GRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, BEFORE 
THE SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR OF 
THE HoUsE EDUCATION AND LABOR COM- 
MITTEE, ON LEGISLATION To CovER FARM- 
WORKERS UNDER NLRA, May 1, 1967 
Mr. Chairman, my name is George Meany. 

Tam the president of the AFL-CIO. I am ap- 
pearing here today as the spokesman for 
more than 1344 million workers whose right 
to organize and bargain collectively is pro- 
tected by law—and who want these same 
conditions extended to the country’s agricul- 
tural workers. 

I want to emphasize the strong interest of 
labor and of the public in the bills you are 
considering—H.R, 4769, introduced by Con- 
gressman O'Hara of Michigan, and the iden- 
tical bills submitted by Congressmen Hol- 
land, Cohelan, Burton and Gonzalez. 

Let me begin with a broad generality which 
can be documented in detail. It is this: 

The men, women and children who work 
for wages on American farms have been ex- 
cluded. from the whole range of social re- 
forms achieved in this country over two 
generations. For example: 

Though they suffer more than any other 
group from recurring periods of unemploy- 
ment, they are not eligible for jobless bene- 
fits anywhere, except in Hawall and Puerto 
Rico. 

Though agriculture is among the most 
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hazardous occupations, they are fully covered 
by workmen’s compensation in only five 
states and Puerto Rico; and in more than 
half the states, none of them are protected 
at all. 

Though their wages are the lowest of any 
group in the labor force, until last year they 
were specifically denied inclusion under the 
wage-hour law; even now, coverage applies 
to fewer than 30% and the wage floor, when 
it reaches its maximum will be 30¢ an hour 
lower than for others. 

Though they have no other means to pro- 
vide against old age, or for their families if 
they die or become disabled, they are largely 
outside the scope of the Social Security 
system, 

If we look closer the details get worse. 

Child labor—outlawed everywhere else—is 
still common in agriculture. 

Free public schools—supposedly available 
to all American children—are often unavail- 
able to the children of migrant agricultural 
workers. 

Even the basic state and local welfare 
services are often out of reach, because of 
arbitrary residence requirements which mi- 
grant workers cannot meet. 

All of these are abuses that cry out for cor- 
rection. And there is still another, which we 
are specifically discussing today: Farm 
workers who seek to improve their lot 
through the accepted pattern of organizing 
for the purpose of collective bargaining find 
that they are denied both the protection of 
law and access to the federal government’s 
administrative machinery. 

Not only are farm workers denied the help 
of all the other laws enacted to benefit 
workers; they are even denied the effective 
right to help themselves. 

Let me offer my own analysis of how this 
shocking situation developed—and I think 
you will agree, Mr. Chairman, that “shock- 
ing” is an understatement. 

First of all, the Congress, and the country 
as a whole, have for a long time been sensi- 
tive to the importance of the agricultural in- 
dustry and to the problems of farmers. So 
has the labor movement. The AFL-CIO has 
supported every major bill designed to help 
farmers—even when its opponents argued 
that farm subsidies were against our inter- 
ests because they raised prices. We supported 
these farm bills because we have never 
looked for bargains at the expense of some 
other group, or against the national interest. 

However, this general solicitude for the 
farmers—stimulated by the selfishness of 
many big farm operators—caused the Con- 
gress, and the various state legislatures, to 
exempt farmers from obligations carried by 
other employers. This was a mistake—or 
rather, a whole series of mistakes. 

As I have noted, the result has been dis- 
astrous for farm workers. And instead of help- 
ing the average farmer, it has squeezed him 
harder than ever. 

To understand this—as I am sure you un- 
derstand it, Mr. Chairman—the agricultural 
industry must be looked at the way it is 
today, not the way it was yesterday. I used to 
read about farm life when I was a boy grow- 
ing up in a suburban area of the city of New 
York. There were even what we would call 
family farms left in that area in those days. 
And many senior members of the Congress 
grew up on the kind of farms I used to read 
about. 

It seemed to be a simple life and a good 
life. There was the farmer and his wife and 
their children. And there was the “hired 
man,” or maybe several of them, who lived 
on the farm, and ate at the family table; who 
taught the boys how to handle the team, how 
to hoe and how to whittle—family retain- 
ers, as permanent as the barn or the well. 

It was a pretty picture. I’m not sure how 
true it was then. I know it’s not true now. 

Yet it was this picture, I am convinced, 
that was most influential in excluding farm 
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workers from the legal protections that were 
being won by other workers. 

It is a shame to spoil this pretty picture 
with facts, but here are a few more. 

For one thing, half of all the farms in the 
United States employ no farm labor at all. 
A mere 2.7% of the farms pay half the farm 
wages; and 6% of the farms account for 76% 
of the wage bill. 

These are 1959 figures, the latest avail- 
able. However, despite the changes of re- 
cent years, there is no evidence to suggest 
that these proportions have shifted in any 
significant way. 

Now let’s look at the farm labor force. In 
1965—again I am using the most recent 
figures—some three million Americans 
earned wages for farm work. But for more 
than a third of them it was incidental. Fewer 
than two million worked longer than 25 days. 
Only about 650,000 were employed for more 
than 150 days. 

As of October 1966, the average cash hour- 
ly wage for domestic farm workers was $1.18, 
In the south, which provides half the em- 
ployment, the average was 95¢ an hour. 

The highest mainland rates were on the 
Pacific coast—an average of $1.57. The best 
sectional average, translated into full-time 
employment—which few farm workers en- 
joy—still comes out to a poverty-level in- 
come. 

That pretty picture I mentioned a few 
moments ago has to suffer another revision. 

Of the nearly two million farm workers 
who were employed more than 25 days in 
1963, hardly one-fourth were provided with 
housing—and the housing was almost always 
primitive or worse. Less than 12% were given 
food grown on the farm. Fewer than 10% 
received wood or other fuel. Only 7% were 
served one meal a day. 

This is today's version of the farm “hired 
man” who figured in the tales we read as 
boys. That kind of “hired man” is a myth. 

Maybe he really did exist in the past, May- 
be he still existed as late as 1910 to 1914, 
when hourly wages for farm labor were 67% 
of the average factory wage, and there were 
fringe benefits on the farm and none in the 
factories. But by 1965, the average hourly 
rate for farm workers was only 36% of the 
factory rate, and the fringes had all gone 
over to the other side. 

Perhaps that “hired man“ wasn't really a 
myth, but just a species that is now extinct, 
like the dinosaurs. 

The same can be said for the picture of 
the farm operator as a benevolent employer. 
Over the years, agricultural workers who 
tried to organize—and there were many at- 
tempts—found themselves faced with firings, 
blacklists, yellow-dog contracts, even arrest 
on trumped-up charges. And these same tac- 
tics are used against them today. 

In the eyes of most farm workers, for good 
reason, the benevolent farm-owner is also ex- 
tinct. 

But farm labor is not extinct. These work- 
ers are very much alive, and in the last few 
years they have proved it. They are so alive 
that in many parts of the country they have 
organized, despite their lack of legal protec- 
tion enjoyed by other workers; and they have 
made it clear that they are determined to be 
full-fledged members of American society. 

This is right and proper for them—and 
we in the AFL-CIO are doing all we can to 
help them. It is right and proper for Amer- 
ica, for it is just as un-American to discrim- 
inate on grounds of occupation as it is on 
grounds of race. 

But also, as I suggested earlier, it is right 
and proper—and economically helpful—to 
the farmers themselves, to the family farm- 
ers whose welfare is of greatest concern to 
the Congress and the country. 

It is not the family farmer, the small 
farmer, the traditional symbol of American 
independence and self-reliance, who exploits 
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the farm worker. He doesn’t have any work- 
ers to exploit. 

Thanks to the tremendous advances in 
farm machinery, the small farmer and his 
sons—and, perhaps, with a mutual assist- 
ance pact among his neighbors—can sow 
and tend and reap his own crops. 

He is threatened, not by higher wages and 
better conditions for farm labor, but by the 
perpetuation of low wages and miserable 
conditions. For in effect, he is placing his 
own return, his own standard of living, in 
competition with the exploited workers 
hired by the corporation farmers, the fac- 
tories in the fields. 

I cannot improve on the calm, direct 
words of the National Advisory Commission 
to the U.S. Department of Agriculture: 

“The farm family will not earn favorable 
returns on its own labor when hired labor 
is chronically cheap. The opportunity for 
family farms to compete and to earn satis- 
factory returns for their labor will be en- 
hanced if wages and working conditions for 
hired farm labor compare favorably with 
those in industry.” 

That is also the position of the AFL-CIO. 

I have already indicated some of the steps 
that need to be taken. 

There must be a complete and final end 
to those provisions in federal and state law 
which deny to farm workers the protection 
and the benefits enjoyed by all other 
workers. 

Measures must be devised to overcome resi- 
dence and other requirements that prevent 
farm workers and their children—migrant 
workers in particular—from full access to 
schools, medical facilities and other com- 
munity resources they so badly need. 

But the bill before you, we think, is the 
most important of all. 

It offers no subsidies to farm workers. It 
carries with it no appropriations. It is not 
special legislation: on the contrary, it is a 
bill to do away with special legislation. 

It offers one simple proposition: That 
farm workers have the same right as all 
other workers to organize and bargain col- 
lectively. 

Surely there is nothing revolutionary 
about this. But anyone who listened seriously 
to some of those who have consistently op- 
posed this concept would imagine that the 
revolutionaries were at the gates. 

One of the more restrained objections that 
has been raised, over the years, to extending 
the National Labor Relations Act to agricul- 
ture is that its administration would be im- 
possible. Farm workers move around too 
much, according to this argument. They 
work irregular periods of time for many dif- 
ferent employers. 

But as H.R. 4769 and its companion bills 
demonstrate, there is an easy and established 
solution to this problem—the same solution 
that works so well in the construction indus- 
try, where the work-schedules are in the 
same pattern. So this objection is not valid 
at all. 

Then there is another, even less rational 
argument, that goes something like this: 

“We couldn't stand a strike at harvest 
time.” 

Well, it has been agreed in the past that a 
steel mill can’t stand a strike when it’s time 
to pull the furnaces, and a construction job 
can’t stand a strike when there's only two 
weeks before the first snow, and the auto 
industry can’t stand a strike during the 
model changeover. But all those industries 
are organized, and all of them have had 
strikes, and all of them are doing all right. 
They and many others are paying far better 
wages and making much more money than 
the average farm employer. 

Beyond this, I resent the implication that 
trade union organization and strikes go hand 
in hand. It simply is not so. 

Yes, there will be strikes if an employer 
resists to the bitter end any and all of the 
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proposals offered by the union. But an em- 
ployer who does this is not basically against 
the proposals; he is against the union. In 
reality, he is the one who is on strike. 

The same has been true of the farm work- 
ers’ strikes during the last year, only more 
80. Primarily these have been strikes, not 
over wages and working conditions, but for 
the fundamental right to bargain collective- 
ly. P 
No worker in interstate commerce has had 
to strike for that right since 1935, for the 
right to organize has been established by 
law and has been enforceable by law. 
Simple justice, we contend, would extend 
that right to farm workers as well. 

Indeed, the prevention of such fruitless 
and disruptive strikes was a major purpose 
of the original National Labor Relations Act. 
The act established a procedure through 
which workers could make their own deci- 
sion, legally and peacefully. Only a month 
or so ago I joined—with representatives of 
the National Association of Manufacturers— 
in celebrating the 25 millionth vote in a 
representation election. Not a single one of 
these 25 million votes was cast by a farm 
worker to establish bargaining rights with a 
farm employer, because farm workers are 
denied this basic, democratic right. 

The continued denial of that right is an 
affront to the farm workers and to the Ameri- 
can principle of equal justice under the law. 
Its continuance will lead to more strikes by 
farm workers who have no other recourse. 
Its continuance will help to perpetuate the 
shocking poverty—even degradation—of the 
men and women, and shamefully the chil- 
dren, who harvest so much of the food and 
fiber upon which the nation depends. 

This bill will not cure all the ills or all the 
injustices that afflict farm workers. But it is 
a beginning, and I urge you to give it your 
prompt approval. 


FIREARMS SAFETY 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, another 
resolution by State agencies vitally con- 
cerned with firearms safety, sporting use 
of firearms, and law enforcement, has 
just come to my attention. 

This is a resolution pertaining to fire- 
arms legislation just adopted by the di- 
rectors of fish and game departments in 
the northeastern United States in oppo- 
sition to S. 1 and H.R. 5384. 

This excellent resolution, signed by 
Mr. Ronald T. Speers, Commissioner of 
the Maine Department of Inland Fish- 
eries and Game; Mr. Theodore B. Bamp- 
ton, director of the Connecticut Board 
of Fisheries and Game; Mr. James M. 
Shepard, director of the Massachusetts 
Division of Fisheries and Game; Mr. 
Jack F. Kamman, director of the New 
Hampshire Fish and Game Department; 
Mr. Thomas J. Wright, chief of the 
Rhode Island Division of Conservation; 
and Mr. Edward F. Kehoe, commissioner 
of the Vermont Fish and Game Board; 
sets out very clearly why S. 1 and H.R. 
5384, the so-called Dodd bill, are clearly 
not in the public interest. 

The resolution, adopted April 28, 1967, 
follows: 
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Whereas, Wildlife Conservation programs 
conducted by state fish and game agencies 
are to a great extent dependent on revenue 
received from the sales of hunting licenses 
and on revenue received through the Federal 
Aid to Wildlife Restoration Act, which is de- 
rived from a federal tax on the sale of sport- 
ing firearms and ammuntion, and 

Whereas, Any decrease in monies available 
from these sources would incur a catastrophic 
reduction in the extent and effectiveness of 
such programs in most states, inconsistent 
with rapidly increasing public demand for 
outdoor recreation largely furnished by land, 
water and wildlife preserved and managed 
by state fish and game agencies, and 

Whereas, Senate bill +1 (Amendment 90) 
and House Bill 5384 presently under consid- 
eration in Congress are so worded as to leave 
no doubt that their eventual effect if passed 
will be to drastically reduce numbers of 
sporting firearms in the possession of law- 
abiding citizens, through discouragement 
arising from complex procedures, potential 
for arbitrary use of authority and restriction 
of reasonable purchase, which will result in 
@ decrease in funds available from sale of 
hunting licenses and federal taxes on fire- 
arms and ammunition. 

And therefore, The directors and commis- 
sioners for the fish and game agencies of the 
states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, having special concern for the pres- 
sures brought to bear on land, water and 
wildlife resources in these states due to con- 
centration of population in and contiguous 
to the New England area, do resolve that 
Senate bill #1 (Amendment 90) and House 
Bill 5884 are extremely objectionable, unwise 
and misdirected. 

Said directors and commissioners further 
resolve that said bills fail of effectiveness in 
combatting crime since, as presently worded, 
their effect will be primarily on law-abiding 
citizens and ignored by the criminal element. 

Said directors and commissioners further 
resolve that legislation aimed directly at the 
criminal element, by containing provisions 
for increased penalties for commission of 
crime while armed, and for facilitating and 
strengthening enforcement and conviction 
proceedings relative to criminal behavior, will 
more likely achieve a reduction of crime 
while not unduly effecting law-abiding citi- 
zens or the future of this nation’s land, 
water and wildlife resources. 

RONALD T. SPEERS, 
Commissioner, Maine Department of In- 
land Fisheries and Game. 
THEODORE B. BAMPTON, 
Director, Connecticut Board of Fisheries 
and Game. 
James M. SHEPARD, 
Director, Massachusetts Division of Fish- 
eries and Game. 
Jack F. KamMMan, 
Director, New Hampshire Fish and Game 
Department. 
THOMAS J, WRIGHT, 
Chief, Rhode Island Division of Conser- 
vation. 
Epwarp F. KEHOE, 
Commissioner, Vermont Fish and Game 
Board. 


RENT SUPPLEMENT PROGRAM 
HELPS FAMILY OF FIVE ON 
LOWER EAST SIDE IN NEW YORK 
CITY 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. RosentHaL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr, ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, just 
recently, a family of five on the lower 
East Side of New York City had a re- 
markable change in living conditions. 
For years, the husband’s weekly income 
of $77 as a dishwasher limited the family 
to occupancy of a one-bedroom rundown 
apartment in a slum area. Now, they are 
living in a sound, modern three-bedroom 
apartment. And the family income did 
not increase. 

The change was made possible through 
the application of the Federal rent sup- 
plement program. 

Here is what happened: a nonprofit 
organization, receiving Federal assist- 
ance, completely rehabilitated a sub- 
standard five-story apartment at 633 
East Fifth Street, New York City. Upon 
completion of the renovation, families 
qualifying for public housing, were ad- 
mitted to the apartments. 

The family of five, and other families, 
are able to enjoy this improved housing 
through the supplements paid to make up 
the economic rent of the apartment. In 
the case of that particular family of five, 
the economic rent of the apartment is 
$104. The family pays $84 a month, and 
a supplement of $20 makes up the dif- 
ference. 

Here is a demonstration of how a 
beaten-down family can be restored to 
hope and decent living conditions. 

Unless we are willing to adequately 
fund the rent supplement program now 
pending before Congress, we will not be 
hearing stories such as the one on the 
lower East Side in New York City. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
has approved a modest $10 million to 
fund this important program. It has 
been cut to the bone. Frankly, I believe 
this amount is terribly inadequate to 
meet the need. We should be willing to 
vote the full $40 million requested. 

Nevertheless, I encourage my col- 
leagues to support the Appropriations 
Committee on the $10 million appropria- 
tion. This appropriation will, at mini- 
mum, provide a beginning toward our 
goal of decent housing for low-income 
Americans. 


UNEVEN DISTRIBUTION OF MILI- 
TARY CARGO AMONG EASTERN 
PORTS 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. St GERMAIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, as 
we all know, our military commitments 
across the globe are essential towards 
the assurance of a free world. 

One of the most important aspects of 
our military commitments is the ship- 
ment of military cargo and, especially, 
the transportation of military cargo by 
sea. Thus the various seaports in our 
country play a vital role in support of our 
overseas commitments. 

In the State of Rhode Island we have 
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one of the finest natural harbors in all 
the land from which overseas shipments 
can be expeditiously accomplished. The 
naval facilities at Davisville provide an 
exceptionally well-equipped and accessi- 
ble port for the shipment of military 
cargo. During the Second World War and 
Korean conflict, Davisville gained an en- 
viable reputation for its expeditious and 
exceptional handling of military cargo. 

In view of the exceptional capabilities 
and reputation of Davisville, it was great- 
ly disturbing to learn that this shipping 
facility is experiencing a substantial re- 
duction in tonnage shipped to our over- 
seas military bases while other ports on 
the east coast are filled to their brim 
with military cargo. 

I have been told that only an estimated 
75,000 measurement tons of cargo are 
expected to be shipped through Davis- 
ville as opposed to 300,000 measurement 
tons last year. This reduction, I say again, 
occurs at a time when other eastern 
ports are overfiowing with military car- 
go, largely as a result of our activities 
in Vietnam. 

I was told that this reduction of cargo 
in favor of other ports was essentially a 
result of the landing cost being a bit 
higher at Davisville. On the face of it, it 
costs the Government a little less to 
ship cargo through other ports—at the 
moment. What is not realized is that 
there are many considerations other than 
the lowest landing cost and that in the 
long run we may very well end up pay- 
ing more because of our failure to ade- 
quately utilize a perfectly good port. 

Because other ports post a lower 
handling cost, which may or may not 
result from municipal subsidy, a per- 
fectly good port such as Davisville is 
allowed to remain practically idle. Its 
excellent consolidation facilities, well re- 
nowned ability to assemble and prepare 
cargo, vast storage facilities, and proven 
handling and processing capabilities are 
passed over in favor of ports that, while 
perhaps not possessing equal qualifica- 
tions, nevertheless advertise a lower 
landing cost. 

And while these other ports are 
choked with work, many longshoremen 
and other personnel at Davisville must 
face the likely prospect of joining the 
ranks of the unemployed. I wonder just 
how many negative reverberations this 
will have on the economy of Rhode 
Island? 

Quite frankly, Mr. Speaker, I am tired 
of two-handed dealings by the Federal 
Government whereby so-called savings 
end up costing the Government a great 
deal of money. And this is precisely what 
will occur in this particular case if we 
permit it. 

Iam bringing this matter to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues because I feel that 
a very apparent injustice does exist and 
that this case is indicative of many other 
areas whereby the shortsighted dealings 
of one Government agency may prove 
detrimental and very costly to other 
agencies and to the Government as a 
whole. 

We should approach our problems with 
both eyes open and strive to find a solu- 
tion that is good for the whole. In the 
matter of the shipment of military cargo, 
we should attempt to attain a more even 
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distribution of goods that will not result 
in great governmental spendings in other 
areas. We should utilize all of our port 
facilities rather than allow a few to 
monopolize the available work. 


A BRAVE CHAPLAIN SUPPORTS OUR 
PRESIDENT IN VIETNAM 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, in a recent article, the Los An- 
geles Times published a letter from Lt. 
Comdr. Christopher B. Young, who is a 
Navy chaplain in Vietnam. 

I think it is interesting to note that 
Commander Young reiterates the find- 
ings of Dr. Howard A. Rusk, of the New 
York Times, that civilian casualties 
caused by American bombings are far 
less than propaganda would have it. 
President Johnson has, on more than 
one occasion, made it clear that our pol- 
icy is to avoid acts that would lead to 
civilian casualties. In his speech to the 
Tennessee Legislature, the President said 
that every effort is being made to keep 
civilian casualties to a minimum. 

Our Navy chaplain corroborates this 
policy. Commander Young writes: 

The innocent sufferers from our attacks 
are far fewer than the malicious, premedi- 
tated terrorist acts against the civilians—a 
practice relatively unknown by U.S. forces. 
I have seen them. This is not propaganda. 


I believe that the chaplain’s letter is 
important reading for my colleagues. I 
therefore insert it into the RECORD: 
[From the Los Angeles Times, Apr. 22, 1967] 


Vier CHAPLAIN WRITES—“ONLY ... WHAT I 
Saw” 


I am sending you a letter I received from 
a friend, Lt. Comdr. Christopher B. Young, 
who is a Navy chaplain in Vietnam, It is in 
answer to some questions posed to me by 
a priest of my acquaintance, I think it should 
be published. 

CATHY E. RULE. 

Los ANGELES. 

Because of its length, The Times is un- 
able to publish Lt. Comdr. Young’s letter in 
full. The following consists of excerpts ——Ed. 

Sometimes at night there is not time to 
sleep because something or the other is 
happening. But all this is nothing compared 
to what the Marines are going through not 
far from where I am; to what the Vietnam- 
ese are going through and have been going 
through for ages. 

As for your questions from Father X.—I 
could write pages and pages and pages of 
why we are here. 

But anyway ... why are we here? 

I can only say what I saw this afternoon 
when I took off to go to lunch. By accident 
I came upon the civilian hospital which 
takes care of Vietmamese surgery cases. It 
is staffed in part by U.S. Public Health offi- 
cials, doctors, nurses—as well as Vietnamese 
counterparts. 

The hospital is not big, but it is packed 
to the rafters with patients and files. 

On one table in the treatment room lay 
a young girl about four or five. An over- 
worked, harried U.S. civilian doctor, smock 
smeared with blood of many patients, was 
wiping his brow. 
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I looked down at the girl. She had, among 
others, been victim of a VC terrorist attack— 
one of those indiscriminate terror attacks, 
so meaningless and yet effective in hurting 
children as well as anybody who happened 
to be in the area. The girl’s face was bloody. 
Her leg was badly hurt, There were welts 
from shrapnel all over her body. Her belly 
was blackened as though a truck had driven 
over her. She was all in one piece, but the 
piece was mauled—by those trying to “liber- 
ate“ her from the Yankee imperialists, 

She looked at me and managed a smile. 
It may not have been a smile, but the girl 
was still, not whimpering, just staring 
around, 

I could not help but wonder what she was 
thinking. Her main occupation, when she 
was home, was helping in the fields, tending 
the few cattle they had, helping plant rice, 
playing games—like any farm kid in the 
states. Then her VC liberators came. 

I read a recent issue of Ramparts maga- 
zine and felt rather surprised that the au- 
thors of the various articles on Vietnam 
could be so naive. 

Many of our GI's aren't angels. They don’t 
pretend to be, But I have it first hand that 
many a Marine casualty could have been 
avoided if the recon patrols or units had 
fired first and asked questions later; had 
blasted the village where the VC were hold- 
ing the people hostage. Instead, they spare 
areas where simple people live and as a re- 
sult get clobbered. 

The innocent sufferers from our attacks 
are far fewer than the malicious, premedi- 
tated terrorist acts against the civilians—a 
practice relatively unknown by U.S. forces. 
I have seen them. This is not propaganda. 

The VC may be everywhere, but they are 
not concerned with the so-called people of 
Vietnam or their health, welfare or freedom. 
I am not sure what they are concerned with. 

But I know that the U.S. is concerned 
with more than just defeating the VC and 
North Vietnamese. We are concerned, as that 
character in the “Ugly American”, the fel- 
low who had the little hospital, with the 
people. 

Nobody would be more happy to see us out 
of Vietnam than I would. But not too many 
people who have been here are particularly 
anxious to leave knowing what would fill 
the vacuum if we did go. 

I would hate to think what would happen 
to the tens of thousands of refugees in the 
Da Nang area alone if the VC were to take 
over from us. There would be a pogrom— 
already demonstrated time and time again 
by past and present VC practices—to make 
pogroms of the past look penny ante by 
comparison. 

Father X. says, all Christians should be 
against this merciless killing.” I don’t know 
of a single military leader here who is for 
this merciless killing. I still cannot under- 
stand his attitude and the attitude of others 
in the States—the Berkeley Bunch. Have 
they no concept of what is actually 
happening. 

They listen with almost reverent awe to 
the obvious propaganda blasts and murmurs 
from Red China and Moscow. 

Have him write me or any Roman chap- 
lain such as Father Seb who could write 
page after page as to why he is here. He 
spends his days with living, mutilated, and 
dying (and dead) Marines, an occasional 
VC, and loads of Vietnamese victims of war. 

He hates “this merciless killing” and prays 
for it to end. But he knows, as does just 
about everybody who has really served here, 
what happens when we pull out of an area 
and the VC pull in. 

One night I walked through the remains 
of a village which was rocketed by Russian 
made rockets. 

I walked through the makeshift tents of 
the survivors of the holocaust which lasted 
only a few minutes, a few seconds, which 
ripped limbs and heads and intestines from 
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the bodies of men and women and children. 
I saw first hand the results of VC liberation 
tactics. 

The Vietnamese central government is 
having troubles. It was born in trouble; it 
continues in trouble; it may have trouble 
for centuries to come. Time isn’t so impor- 
tant to a people who have known nothing 
but war and privation and occupation for 
centuries. A young missionary with whom 
I had lunch recently said, “I am twenty 
nine years old. I haven’t lived a day in peace 
in my life. My parents haven’t known what 
peace is. I am not sure when I go to bed 
whether I will get up alive in the morning. 
But I am sure of one thing. I'm glad you 
are here. While you are here maybe our 
wounds will heal. Maybe we'll gain the 
strength in our bodies to go on. Maybe we'll 
gain insights and ideas to help us learn to 
govern ourselves like free people.” 

I am beat and tired and sick—I want 
peace; that young Marine wants peace; 
Father W. wants peace; you want peace. 
Everybody wants peace. All God’s chillun’ 
wants peace. Has there been a moment in 
civilization’s history when there was peace? 

Lock everybody away from everybody else 
and you'll have peace. Peace for whom? 
When two or more get together you have 
conflict. When two or more get together in 
God's name, you may find peace. But how 
long do we remain together in God’s name? 

I keep hearing in my mind the echo from 
those who say “an end to this senseless, 
merciless killing” that if the U.S.A. or her 
allies would get it, the Vietnamese would 
settle their own problems peaceably. 

To them I say, let the police forces of the 
U.S.A. dissolve so that the people of Ameri- 
ca may become free to settle their disputes 
with lawbreakers peaceably. 

To them I say, let the fire department of 
the U.S.A, dissolve so that people may be 
free to deal with fires as they see fit—not 
restricted by foam and hoses and ladders. 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of ask- 
ing the distinguished majority leader if 
there are any changes in the legislative 
program, or the schedule, for the re- 
mainder of this week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the minority 
leader, we should like to announce we 
are adding to the program for this week 
House Resolution 459, which authorizes 
the Speaker to appoint delegates to the 
International Labor Organization Con- 
ference, and H.R. 6431, Mental Health 
Amendments of 1967, which is under an 
open rule with 2 hours of debate. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman. 


FLORIDA ANTI CRIME INVESTI- 
GATIONS REVEAL SHOCKING 
GROWTH OF ORGANIZED CRIME 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GONZALEZ). Under previous order of the 
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House, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of independent events have taken place 
recently which, when taken together, 
dramatize on no uncertain terms the 
pressing need for enactment of legisla- 
tion by this body to deal with the grow- 
ing criminal octopus. These events are all 
significant in and of themselves. But 
when woven together, a case of immense 
proportions is developed which vividly 
reveals that the threat of organized, syn- 
dicated crime in America is increasing 
despite the enactment of a number of 
antiracketeering bills by the Congress in 
1962. I sponsored a number of those bills. 
I believe them to be good laws and the 
Justice Department has advised my office 
that a substantial number of convictions 
have been secured as a result of them. 
I am referring specifically to the laws 
which tightened legislation on the trans- 
mission of gambling information and 
devices, making interstate travel in aid 
of syndicated criminal activities illegal, 
and the extension of the Fugitive Felon 
Act in 1961 to include syndicated crimes. 

The fact that syndicated crime con- 
tinues to flourish tells us that new and 
stronger laws are needed. And the recent 
events I refer to demonstrate that or- 
ganized, syndicated crime continues to 
fiourish. 

To what events do I refer? The first 
event, Mr. Speaker, is the May 14 re- 
lease of the National Crime Commission’s 
Task Force Report on Organized Crime. 
In that task force report there is included 
a paper by Thomas C. Shelling, a Har- 
vard professor, in which he recommends 
a joint congressional committee on or- 
ganized crime. This recommendation, 
which is identical to a bill I have intro- 
duced, namely H.R. 6054, is proffered be- 
cause of the realization by the National 
Crime Commission of the growing threat 
of organized crime. I welcome Professor 
Shelling’s endorsement of my bill. 

Event No. 2 is also an outgrowth of 
the National Crime Commission report 
released May 14. The report stated that 
the Cosa Nostra, or Mafia, “is so tightly 
knit that it has not been possible to in- 
filtrate people in, and almost impossible 
to infiltrate informers out.“ This state- 
ment recognizes the need for legislation 
to permit the compelling of testimony 
and the granting of immunity in con- 
nection therewith. My bill, H.R. 6053, 
grants such immunity so that the under- 
lings in these large criminal syndicates 
can be compelled to testify against the 
crimelords. 

Event No. 3 is closely related to event 
No. 2. Today, I received notification that 
the Justice Department has advised the 
House Judiciary Committee of its support 
for the immunity of witness bill which I 
introduced and which I just discussed 
(H.R. 6053). It is interesting to read the 
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comments of the Justice Department rel- 
ative to their support of my bill. It states: 

The principal targets in virtually every 
attack on organized crime are the top lead- 
ers of the crime syndicates. However, owing 
to the layer-upon-layer hierarchial organiza- 
tion of the syndicates, the leading racketeers 
of the underworld are often able to direct 
vast criminal empires without openly engag- 
ing in anything illegal themselves, and with- 
out ever running directly afoul of the law. 
In recent years, our experience in prosecut- 
ing organized crime has indicated that vir- 
tually the only means of obtaining incrim- 
inating evidence against the underworld 
leaders is through the testimony of minor 
participants who have valuable knowledge of 
the syndicate’s operations. The enactment of 
the proposed immunity legislation would en- 
able government prosecutors to compel the 
testimony of underlings who prove to be re- 
luctant witnesses without depriving them of 
the privilege against self-incrimination con- 
ferred by the Fifth Amendment. 


Event No. 4 took place on May 10. On 
that date, the Director of Florida Gov. 
Claude Kirk’s War on Crime, George 
Wackenhut, in testifying before the joint 
House-Senate Anticrime Committee of 
the Florida State Legislature, presented 
positive proof of the growing activities 
of organized crime. In discussing the ex- 
tent of organized crime activities in Flor- 
ida, Wackenhut said: 

The Governor’s War on Crime investigators 
have definitely established that members of 
the crime cartels are in this state, right now, 
engaged in the nefarious activities of illegal 
gambling, shylocking“, bribery, extortion, 
strong arm activities and trafficking in nar- 
cotics. They are also engaged in labor rack- 
eteering, and have “muscled in” on the vend- 
ing machine and garbage disposal businesses. 


The report goes on to name names and 
addresses and, so far as Federal juris- 
diction is concerned, shows very clearly 
the interstate aspects of the crime syndi- 
cates by pointing out that certain mem- 
bers of La Cosa Nostra only live and op- 
erate in Florida during the winter time. 

Mr. Speaker, these events clearly re- 
veal the need for congressional action. 
I was gratified to learn of the National 
Crime Commission’s endorsement of my 
bill calling for the creation of a joint 
congressional committee on organized 
crime because I firmly believe this is a 
necessary first step to combat crime. If 
we can support a Joint Economic Com- 
mittee to look after the economic health 
of the Nation, we should be both willing 
and eager to support a Joint Committee 
on Crime to look after the moral health 
of the Nation. 

I am hopeful that serious considera- 
tion will also be given to enactment of 
my other anticrime bills aimed at rout- 
ing out the multibillion dollar take of 
organized crime in America. In particu- 
lar, I call for consideration of my bill, 
H.R. 6053, which would establish a Na- 
tional Institute of Law Enforcement 
within the Department of Justice and 
H.R. 6051 which prohibits the obstruc- 
tion of Federal criminal investigations. 

It is high time Congress clipped the 
tentacles of organized crime. The need 
for such action has been amply demon- 
strated. 

At this point, I ask that the entire 
testimony of George Wackenhut before 
the House-Senate Anticrime Committee 
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of the Florida Legislature be placed in 
the Recorp; a report on his testimony as 
it appeared in the May 22 issue of U.S. 
News & World Report on the National 
Crime Commission’s findings which ap- 
peared in the May 15 issue of the Wash- 
ington Star, and the Attorney General’s 
letter to Chairman CELLER in support of 
my bill granting immunity to certain 
witnesses. 

The documents I refer to are as fol- 
lows: 


TESTIMONY BEFORE THE JOINT MEETING OF 
THE JUDICIARY B AND SENATE ANTICRIME 
COMMITTEES OF THE FLORIDA LEGISLATURE 
By GEORGE R. WACKENHUT, DIRECTOR, GOV- 
ERNOR’S WAR ON CRIME, May 10, 1967 


It is a privilege and an honor for me to ap- 
pear before you distinguished legislators 
today. 

Gentlemen, I am shocked and amazed— 
shocked at the extent of official corruption 
that exists in our state today and amazed 
that so little has been done for so many years 
to correct this deplorable state of affairs. And 
be not deluded concerning organized crime, 
it does exist within the State of Plorida, in 
all of its heinous forms, make no mistake 
about that. 

Let me hasten to add that my remarks to- 
day are in no way intended to be an indict- 
ment of all law enforcement, prosecutive, or 
other officials of this state, for to be sure, 
the vast majority of these individuals are 
honest and forthright servants of the peo- 
ple and most of them have cooperated fully 
with the Governor's War on Crime effort. 
However, despite the fact that my past ex- 
perience has made me knowledgeable of such 
matters, I must admit that I have been ap- 
palled at what I have learned concerning or- 
ganized crime and corruption since under- 
taking this War on Crime as the Governor’s 
Director. Corrupt officials are operating from 
one end of this state to the other. What 
is even worse, these corrupt practices have 
existed over the years, On the other hand, the 
bulk of organized crime has centered its ac- 
tivities in the South Florida, Tampa Bay, 
and Central Florida areas. 

There is no doubt that organized crime 
can exist and grow only where it has the 
umbrella of protection of corrupted local 
authorities. And as it grows, so grows its 
need to involve public officials at all levels 
of local and state government. As organized 
crime proceeds down the road of nullifying 
the functions of honest law enforcement, it 
is but a short step for the dishonest law of- 
ficer, now in the evil clutches of greed and 
unable to turn back, to become personally 
involved with the criminal and to actually 
take part in, or provide protection for bur- 
glaries, robberies, and yes, even murder, 
Hence, we have completed the cycle, from or- 
ganized crime through corruption, to “crime 
on the streets.“ 

Governor Kirk astutely realized the im- 
pact of crime on the economy of this state, 
its future growth and the well being of its 
citizens. He resolved to take action! He was, 
however, at the outset of his administration, 
faced with two problems: (1) there was no 
agency with statewide authority to which he 
could turn to conduct the investigations for 
his War on Crime and (2) no state funds 
were immediately available to finance this 
war. The need was urgent, so the Governor 
was left with no other choice but the method 
he used. Any other choice would have in- 
volved considerable delay. 

The people of the state immediately in- 
dicated their confidence in the Governor's 
War on Crime by responding with a flood of 
mail, telephone calls and reports in person. 
As of May 8, the Governor’s War on Crime 
had received 933 letters and nearly as many 
telephone calls, some 30 per cent of which 
contained information of substance. As all 
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law enforcement officials know, this repre- 
sents an unusually high percentage. 

Since I was directed by Governor Kirk to 
confine the War on Crime investigations to 
organized crime and the corruption that per- 
mits it to exist, we have referred 42 purely 
police matters to various local and state in- 
vestigative and police agencies. Ninteen mat- 
ters coming within the primary investigative 
jurisdiction of federal agencies have been 
referred to them. 

While criticism, as reported by the news 
media, mounted, the public acceptance of 
the Governor’s program grew steadily and the 
Governor's investigators were hard at work. 
We have opened 515 investigative cases, and 
442 are still under active investigation. To 
date, the investigations of the Governor's 
War on Crime have been responsible for 26 
arrests involving 23 persons on 71 separate 
criminal counts involving breaking and en- 
tering, attempted armed robbery, bribery, 
conspiracy to commit bribery, conversion of 
official funds, malfeasance, grand larceny, the 
sale and possession of narcotics, perjury, 
prostitution, the possession and sale of 
pornographic film and the illegal practice 
of medicine. 

Included in the statistics just mentioned, 
it is noteworthy that H. T. “Red” Rainwater, 
described by the Miami Herald on Nov. 13, 
1966, as . . virtually a legend in the South 
Florida numbers racket, (who) has been 
identified as a bagman for corrupt lawmen 
as far back as the Kefauver Committee hear- 
ing of 1950,“ was indicted for perjury by the 
Dade County Grand Jury on April 11, 1967, 
on information developed by the War on 
Crime investigators only three short months 
following the onset of this program. 

Another example of the effectiveness of the 
Governor's investigators was the arrest of 
Kenneth Jay Rosmarin, also known as Kenny 
Ross, who for at least two years had been 
suspected of involvement in heavy narcotics 
traffic by agents of the State Board of Health. 
Despite their best efforts, these agents had 
not been able to penetrate the ring led by 
Ross. But the Governor’s men, after only 10 
‘weeks, managed to expose the operation. The 
State Narcotics Bureau and the Dade County 
Sheriff cooperated with the War on Crime in- 
vestigators and made the actual arrests, net- 
ting six persons. Nineteen counts have been 
filed against the Ross gang, involving sale 
and possession of narcotics but breaking and 
entering, attempted armed robbery and the 
sale of pornographic film. The State Narcotics 
chief for the Miami area said that this was 
the biggest case to come to his attention dur- 
ing the last two years. The two men in- 
volved in the attempted armed robbery case 
were sentenced in Miami last Saturday to 30 
years and 8 years, respectively. 

A few weeks later the Governor's investi- 
gators broke another narcotics case—again 
with the State narcotics agents making the 
arrest. This case involved an individual 
charged with peddling morphine and mari- 
juana to students at one of our large uni- 
versities. 

In another case, the Governor's investiga- 
tors provided the breakthrough that brought 
Dade County Grand Jury indictments against 
a veteran Miami police detective and his 
brother, a private detective, on charges of 
soliciting bribes and protecting a suspected 
abortionist. The unlicensed physician was 
also charged by the Grand Jury. 

The abortion racket probe by our men re- 
sulted in perjury indictments a few days 
later against a former nurse of the un- 
licensed physician and her husband, who had 
been questioned by the Grand Jury. 

For those who would believe that little 
has been accomplished since the onset of 
the Governor’s War on Crime, let us briefly 
examine only a few of the 442 matters cur- 
rently under investigation, where informa- 
tion of substance has been obtained and 
where future prosecutive action is contem- 
plated. 
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I shall not specifically identify these cases 
for to do so would be to endanger the prog- 
ress of our investigations, nor will I dis- 
cuss them further following this report until 
they have been presented to the appropriate 
prosecutive body. Permit me to be brutally 
frank and candid as I set forth these shock- 
ingly blatant examples: 

Such as an official who is falsifying court 
records and pocketing bond forfeitures. 

Such as a county official who is busily sav- 
ing his friends tens of thousands of dollars 
in taxes by shaving the assessments of their 
properties. 

Such as county employees who are profit- 
eering from prison labor. 

Such as two public officials who are in 
deadly competition with each other—com- 
petition to determine who is going to be king 
of the local bolita operations. 

Such as Officials converting to their own 
use, materials and supplies purchased with 
public funds, 

Such as the official bigwig who solicited 
bribes from suspended licensees on the prom- 
ise to get them reinstated. 

Such as a judge who juggled the facts to 
clear a hoodlum goon. 

Such as the policemen who nightly sit in 
parked cars outside a prostitute-ridden bar, 
go inside for a drink, and never make an 
arrest. 

Such as a group of officials who attempted 
to destroy judicial process by bribery. 

Such as agents of a state body accepting 
bribes to overlook violations of regulatory 
laws. 

Such as an official who solicits bribes and 
kicks back a large portion to higher offi- 
cials. 

Such as a lawman who is Mr. Big in a 
county-wide bolita ring which is part of a 
national syndicate. 

Such as a group of lawmen involved in 
bolita and illegal whisky production. 

Such as lawmen who actually protect the 
local bolita monopoly from outside competi- 
tion. 

Such as an official who deprived mentally 
incompetent widow of a portion of her de- 
ceased husband's estate by forging records 
and confiscating the property for himself. 

Such as law enforcers who confiscate pris- 
oners’ property illegally. 

In addition to these examples of official 
corruption—payoffs, rakeoffs, and outright 
thefts, bribery, kickbacks, conspiracy and 
protection—there are even more disgusting 
aspects. I refer specifically to the stench of 
moral rot: 

Such as youths who were forced to com- 
mit vile and unnatural sex acts while in 
custody. 

Such as a group of nearly a dozen officials 
and their associates who engaged in a sex 
orgy with a woman threatened with criminal 
prosecution, 

Such as officials who used persons in cus- 
tody to pose for pornographic photographs. 

Such as lawmen who regularly seduced 
high school girls. 

Again, let me make it clear that these 
examples of corruption, both political and 
professional, as well as moral, are by no 
means the standards of the overwhelming 
number of public officials and law enforcers. 
But such corruption is indeed a deadly can- 
cer, spreading insidiously and stealthfully 
throughout the body of society. 

As previously set out in this report, orga- 
nized crime in this state has centered its 
activity in the South Florida, Tampa Bay 
and Central Florida areas. Much has been 
said about the Mafia, La Cosa Nostra and the 
Mob, and most of the names I set forth be- 
low are well established as members of orga- 
nized crime through testimony before U.S. 
Senate Committees and through various pub- 
lications. Is it true that the information 
developed by these investigative committees 
is now ancient history? Is it true that these 
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men merely reside or vacation in Florida? 
No! It is not true! The Governor's War on 
Crime investigators have definitely estab- 
lished that members of the crime cartels are 
in this state, right now, engaged in the ne- 
farious activities of illegal gambling, “shy- 
locking,” bribery, extortion, strong arm ac- 
tivities and trafficking in narcotics. They are 
also engaged in labor racketeering, and have 
“muscled in” on the vending machine and 
garbage disposal businesses. 

It is well known among the families, 
groups and mob cartels outside Florida that 
this state is “open territory,” with prefer- 
ences given to the New York and Chicago 
organized crime elements. 

Please understand that the names set forth 
are not intended to comprise a complete list 
of all members of organized crime but are 
only those with stature about whom we have 
developed information during the four 
months of our War on Crime investigation 
and only those who have been active in the 
State of Florida. 

Members of the Vito Genovese Family of 
La Cosa Nostra living and operating in Flor- 
fda include: Vincent Alo, also known as 
Jimmy Blue Eyes, 1248 Monroe Street, Holly- 
wood; Anthony Salerno, also known as Fat 
Tony, 1041 N. Venetian Drive, Miami; Pas- 
quale Michael Erra, also known as Patsy 
Erra, also known as Little Paddy, 3720 Chase 
Avenue, Miami Beach; George Smurra, also 
known as Georgie Blair, also known as Blah 
Blah, 1706 Dewey Street, Hollywood; Thomas 
Greco, also known as Tommy Palmer, Taro- 
mina Apartments, Hallandale (winters only); 
Gaetano Ricci, also known as Anthony Ricci, 
also known as Tony Gobels, 1332 Van Buren, 
Hollywood, and Joseph Paterra, also known 
as Joe Swede, also known as Joe Sweets, local 
address unknown to us. 

Those we know to be members of the 
Genovese Family who are frequent visitors 
to the South Florida area and who operate 
while here include: Gerardo Catena, also 
known as Jerry Catena; Thomas Eboli, also 
known as Tommy Ryan; Michele Miranda, 
also known as Mike Miranda; Pasquale Eboli, 
also known as Patsy Ryan (brother of Thom- 
as Eboli); Nicholas Belangl, also known as 
Bobby Blanche; Matthew Fortunato, also 
known as Matty Brown; John Gregory Ardito, 
also known as Buster Ardito; James Napoli; 
Joseph Lanza, also known as Socks Lanza, 
and Frank Serpico, also known as Farby. 

A number of top level non-member asso- 
clates of the Genovese Family are also active 
in the South Florida area. Many of these 
would likely be members of the Family but 
do not meet the nationality requirements. 

Even though Alo has been well known as 
a ranking figure in the Genovese Family, 
recent information developed by us discloses 
that his power and prominence in the chain 
of command has steadily increased. While 
Alo spends most of his time away from his 
Hollywood home, our information indicates 
that Alo and Anthony Salerno are the top 
members of the Genovese Family in Florida. 
Alo is a close associate of Meyer Lansky (to 
be discussed later), and is known to have 
frequent business meetings with him on 
Miami Beach. George Smurra works under 
Alo, 

We have learned that Fat Tony Salerno 
assumed the jurisdiction of “Trigger Mike” 
Coppola after Coppola’s death. Salerno 
travels extensively between Miami, New 
York, Las Vegas and Los Angeles to main- 
tain the control and direction of his op- 
erations. 

Erra was a Coppola lieutenant before Cop- 
pola’s death and is now Salerno’s number 
one man. On January 7, 1966, Erra entered 
a plea of guilty to one count of an indict- 
ment for failure to file income tax returns 
for the years 1958 through 1962. He was 
sentenced to eight months and was fined 
$10,000, Since completing his sentence, Erra 
has been managing Dean Martin's Restau- 
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rant, 1850 79th Street Causeway, North Bay 
Village. 

Information has been received that Erra 
has over a million dollars in “shylock” 
money on the street” at the present time 
in South Florida and makes “shylock” loans 
as high as $50,000. 

Further information describes Erra as 
“owning and having in his hip pocket” a high 
ranking police officer in the South Florida 
area and this information describes his 
brother, Mike Erra, of the Gambino Family 
(to be discussed later) as an enforcer for 
La Cosa Nostra. 

Ricci, although reputed to be retired, still 
participates in gambling and “shylocking” 
and attends many conferences where deci- 
sions are made concerning the activities of 
the Genovese Family. 

Catena, the titular head of the Genovese 
Family and a very active member of this or- 
ganization is; according to the information 
received by us, outranked by Thomas Eboli. 
Our information indicates that Eboli is the 
controlling figure of the Genovese Family at 
this time and is in fact, the “Mr. Big” in 
organized crime today. 

The Governor’s investigators developed in- 
formation to the effect that during the re- 
cent past, Ardito, Lanza and Serpico have 
been elevated to higher status within the 
Genovese Family. Serpico is now the trusted 
courier for this group. Michael Genovese 
formerly the courier, and Carmine Toto have 
withdrawn from active participation, but 
frequently visit the Miami area. 

Members of the Carlo Gambino Family of 
La Cosa Nostra living and operating in Flor- 
ida include: Thomas Altamura, also known 
as Thomas Melba, Harbor Tower Apartments, 
7904 West Drive, North Bay Village; Joseph 
Anthony Indelicato, also known as Joe 
Scootch, Playboy Tobacco Shop, 8000 Bis- 
cayne Boulevard, Miami (business address), 
and Anthony Plate, also known as Tony 
Plate, local address unknown to us. 

Joseph Paterno is a frequent visitor to the 
South Florida area and recent information 
received by us indicates that he has been 
promoted to a position of much higher au- 
thority in the chain of command of the Gam- 
bino Family in Florida and is one of the fore- 
most members of La Cosa Nostra on Miami 
Beach. 

Members of the Gaetano, also known as 
Tommy Brown, also known as Three Finger 
Brown Lucchese Family of La Cosa Nostra 
living and operating in Florida include: Et- 
tore Coco, also known as Eddie Coco, local 
address unknown to us, and Joseph Silesi, 
also known as Joe Rivers, 1751 Washington 
Avenue, Miami Beach. 

Those we know to be members of the Luc- 
chese Family who are frequent visitors to 
South Florida and who operate while there 
include: James Plumeri, also known as Jim- 
my Doyle; Joseph Rosato, also known as Joe 
Palisades; Salvatore Lo Proto, also known as 
Sally; Frank Arra, also known as Nunzio; 
Anthony Ciccone, also known as Tony Moon, 
and Felice Falco, also known as Philly Black. 

Coco, convicted of murder and now out of 
prison, has been active in the prize fight 
business, and recent information developed 
by us indicates that his position in the chain 
of command of the Lucchese Family has been 
considerably lowered. 

Joseph Silesi is known to have been in the 
Miami area since 1955 and has the reputation 
of operating the largest floating gambling 
games in the South Florida Area. 

James Plumeri is a union boss and, ac- 
cording to information recently developed by 
us, a close associate of Patsy Erra and John 
Angersola (about whom more will be men- 
tioned in this report). 

Anthony Ciccone is known to be associated 
with major narcotics suppliers dealing in 
kilogram lots in the New York City area. 

Sam Glarusso, also known as Sam Russo 
who lives in Fort Lauderdale and Joseph 
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Ziccarelli who visits South Florida every win- 
ter from New Jersey are both members of 
the Joseph Bonanno Family. Our informa- 
tion indicates that Ziccarelli is now an im- 
portant member of the family. Bonanno, who 
was deposed, has been re-established as the 
head of this family. 

Members of the Mafia Organization in the 
Detroit area living and operating in Florida 
include; Joseph Massel, also known as Joe 
Massey, 520 Lakeview Court, Miami Beach; 
John Angersola, also known as John King, 
5885 Miller Road; William Tocco, also known 
as Black Bill, 2079 N.E. 121 Road, Miami 
(winters only), and Dominic P. Corrado, also 
known as Fats, 2060 N.E. 121 Road, Miami 
(winters only). 

Anthony Giacalone, also known as Tony 
Jocks and Vito Giacalone, also known as 
Billy Jack of this organization, frequently 
bse South Florida and are operational while 

ere, 

Massei has resided in the South Florida 
area for many years and is the owner of the 
Miami Provision Company. He is well estab- 
lished as a Big Man” in the Detroit organi- 
zation and, although well up in years and in 
bad health, is called on frequently by other 
members of the hoodlum element. He is still 
a decision maker. 

Angersola, although reported to be retired 
from the Detroit mob, is still being con- 
sulted and is making decisions. Much activ- 
ity has been observed around his home re- 
cently and information developed by us 
indicates that Angersola is still a powerful 
man in the organization. He is considered 
to be a close associate of Patsy Erra and Santo 
Traficante (about whom more will be said 
later in this report) . 

Tocco is one of the leaders of the Detroit 
mob and Corrado is involved in a wire serv- 
ice operation for furnishing information on 
sporting events. 

Raymond Patriarca, also known as John 
D'Nabile; Genero J. Anguilo, also known as 
Jerry Angiulo; Ralph Lamattina, also known 
as Ching Chong, and Peter J. Limone all of 
the Boston organization, are frequent visitors 
to the South Florida Area. 

Antonio Magaddino; James La Duca; Fred- 
rico Randaccio, also known as Fred Lupo; 
Pascal Natarelli, and Daniel Sansanese all of 
the Buffalo organization have been visitors 
to South Florida. 

According to our information, seldom does 
any member of organized crime travel any- 
where just as a visitor; business is transacted 
as usual. 

Although our investigations have not yet 
developed information concerning active op- 
erations in Florida by members of the Chi- 
cago-Italian Organization, the following 
members have been observed in Miami on 
many occasions: John Cerone; Louis Rosa- 
nova; Charles English; Leonard Gianola, also 
known as Needles, and Felix Anthony Alder- 
isio, also known as Milwaukee Phil. 

Cerone and Alderisio, according to infor- 
mation received by us, have been elevated to 
higher status within the Chicago-Italian 
Organization while Sam Mooney Giancana; 
Anthony Accardo, and Felice De Lucia, also 
known as Paul the Waiter Ricca have stepped 
aside as far as active leadership of that orga- 
nization is concerned. 

David Yaras, also known as David Yarras 
and David Yaris, 4410 Adams Street, Miami 
Beach, although not a member of the group, 
represents the Chicago-Italian Organization 
in their dealings, and is active on their be- 
half, on Miami Beach and in the Miami area. 

It was interesting to us when our investi- 
gation revealed that a meeting was held in 
the south Dade County area by members of 
the Chicago mob. At one location we found 
John Cerone, Louis Rosanova and Leonard 
Gianola all registered during the same period 
of time last October. 

Angelo Bruno, boss of the Cosa Nostra in 
the Philadelphia area is a frequent visitor to 
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Miami and while there, resides at the home of 
Charles Costello, 12468 North Bayshore Drive, 
Miami. Bruno was confronted and questioned 
by intelligence agents of the Dade County 
Sheriff's Office upon his arrival in Miami by 
Plane a few months ago. 

Our investigations to date have failed to 
reveal any evidence of recent visits to Florida 
by members of the Joseph Colombo Family, 
formerly known as the Giuseppe Magliocca 
Family and prior to that, known as the Giu- 
seppe Profaci Family. 

Representing the Western Pennsylvania 
area, primarily Pittsburgh, are the Mannerino 
brothers, Gabriel, also known as Kelly and 
Sam. Recent information developed by us 
indicates that the Mannerinos are associated 
with and under the jurisdiction of the Geno- 
vese Family. 

Santo Trafficante, also known as Louis 
Santos, also known as J. Gonzalez, recognized 
as the Florida representative of the Cosa 
Nostra controls the bolita and Cuban lottery 
rackets throughout Florida and has been re- 
ported as one of the largest importers of 
South American cocaine in the country. Al- 
though Trafficante originally master-minded 
his vast operations from Tampa and still 
visits Tampa at frequent intervals, he is now 
headquartered and residing in Miami at 523 
N. E. 71 Street. 

Sam Cacciatore Trafficante, also known as 
Toto, who is in charge, together with Frank 
Diecidue, Angelo Bedami and Augustine 
Primo Lazzara are all top lieutenants in the 
Trafficante organization operating out of the 
Tampa Bay area. These lieutenants control 
at least a dozen more Mafia members of this 
organization known to us. Diecidue was ar- 
rested on gambling charges recently. 

Samuel Cacciatore, another lieutenant in 
the Trafficante organization is in charge of 
all activities operating out of the Orlando 
area, From his base in Orlando, he directs 
the Harlan Blackburn organization which ex- 
tends throughout central Florida and most 
points north and east. Working for Black- 
burn and operating in the Brevard, Orange 
and Seminole county areas are at least ten 
lesser representatives of this organization 
that have come to our attention. 

Ralph Strawder coordinates activities be- 
tween the Blackburn unit and the bolita or- 
ganization in Georgia. 

Trafficante attended a Cosa Nostra meeting 
in New York last September 22, and during 
the course of that meeting was allegedly 
awarded the New Orleans territory of Carlos 
Marcellos, the leader there. Trafficante testi- 
fied before the Borough of Queens, New York 
Grand Jury on May 3 and before a Man- 
hattan Grand Jury on May 4 last as a result 
of this meeting. 

On February 4, 1967 Trafficante was ar- 
rested at the Miami International Airport by 
intelligence agents of the Dade County 
Sheriff's Office as he was returning from a 
meeting with Marcellos in New Orleans un- 
der the name of J. Gonzalez. Very recent in- 
formation received by us would indicate that 
Trafficante’s prestige has suffered through- 
out La Cosa Nostra because of his intemper- 
ate, profane and violent outburst when con- 
fronted by these officers. 

Further information reveals that James 
Policheri, also known as Jimmy the Monk 
Allegretti of the Chicago mob was the last 
“button,” or soldier in the crime army, to be 
selected by the Cosa Nostra. This clearly indi- 
cates that selection of members to all of the 
organized crime cartels has been halted since 
sometime prior to 1964, apparently for fear 
of penetration. 

On March 17, 1967, John Biello, also known 
as John Biele, formerly of 9650 North Bay- 
shore Drive, Miami, was murdered on Miami 
Beach, in typical gangland style. Biello had 
been identified at one time as being a mem- 
ber of the Vito Genovese Family, however, he 
had switched families prior to his death. At 
the time of his death he was a member of 
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the Raymond Patriarca Family, also known as 
the Boston Organization. Biello was a shy- 
lock” and information has been received that 
he was killed because he was “muscling in” 
on another's territory. 

On March 20, 1967, a hoodlum, John Locke, 
was murdered in Revere, Mass. It is not 
known if there is a connection between the 
two murders, but it is reported that Biello 
has a daughter that resides in Revere, 

Maier Suchowljansky, better known as 
Meyer Lansky, 612 Hibiscus Lane, Hallandale, 
is reported to be the head of the Eastern 
Gambling Syndicate and possibly the biggest 
man in gambling throughout this country 
today. 

Lansky recently spent several weeks in 
Detroit, Michigan, and appeared as a witness 
before the grand jury in that city. He makes 
his business headquarters on Miami Beach, 
where he can be reached only through his 
brother, Jake. 

Yiddy Bloom and Isadore Blumenfeld, both 
of 4925 Collins Avenue, Miami Beach, are 
brothers and members of the Minneapolis 
Syndicate. They are closely associated with 
Lansky and have invested heavily in Miami 
Beach real estate. 

Mo Dalitz, Morris Kleinman and Sam 
Tucker of the Cleveland Syndicate are also 
close associates of Lansky, 

If anyone, after learning of the facts above 
enumerated, can fairly and unbiasedly con- 
tend that the Governor's investigative squad 
have in the short space of four months ac- 
complished little or nothing, I would have to 
state it is my considered opinion that the 
citizens of this state would violently disagree 
with them. 

We have been accused of possessing un- 
bridled power, and it has been said that our 
operation lacks the necessary controls and 
safeguards against abuse. I ask you in all 
candor, what power? What controls and safe- 
guards against abuse are lacking? Those con- 
nected with the War on Crime possess no 
power of arrest, no authority to carry fire- 
arms, no power of search and seizure, no 
power to issue subpoenas, no authority to 
administer oaths and no authority to grant 
immunity to witnesses. We are not only sub- 
ject to the direction and control of the high- 
est elected official, but also subject to all civil 
and criminal laws of this state to an even 
greater extent than the regularly constituted 
law enforcement officers and agencies. Infor- 
mation we develop can go nowhere, if action 
is to be taken, other than to the duly estab- 
lished law enforcement and prosecutive agen- 
cies and officials. 

It should also be noted that our inves- 
tigators were forced to work under extreme 
handicaps imposed by certain irresponsible 
officials in this state who, for one reason or 
another, known only to themselves, threw 
roadblock after roadblock in the path of our 
investigative progress. Let it also be noted, 
and as any law enforcement officer can tes- 
tify, a period of four months is an extremely 
short one to complete even one major inves- 
tigative case, but when it is considered that 
the Governer’s squad has been organized and 
operating only since January 3, has success- 
fully concluded a number of investigative 
matters, and is successfully coping with the 
floodtide of information with which a confi- 
dent public has entrusted us, the results are 
even more amazing. 

These accomplishments have only been 
possible through the dedicated efforts of a 
highly experienced and qualified investiga- 
tive force. Of the 38 men engaged in this ef- 
fort, 28 are former agents of the FBI, many 
of whom held positions of authority while 
with the Bureau, including an Inspector in 
Charge, Inspectors, Section Chiefs, Special 
Agents in Charge, Assistant Special Agents 
in Charge, Seat of Government Supervisors 
and Field Supervisors. A number of the 28 
served as Special Agents assigned to the 
organized crime squads in their respective 
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field offices. In my opinion, this group of 
men constitutes one of the finest investiga- 
tive teams ever assembled in this country, 
outside of the Federal Government. 

Just imagine what could be accomplished 
in this state by an experienced and qualified 
investigative force that received the proper 
cooperation and assistance without obstruc- 
tive roadblocks and unfounded and destruc- 
tive criticism. 

What is the answer to the extensive cor- 
ruption that exists throughout this state and 
the organized crime that it permits and 
promotes? In the words of J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, in his message to all law enforcement 
officials on February 1, 1962: “We dare not 
face corruption with timidity, it takes faith 
and courage to stand firm in times of adver- 
sity. With crime rates spiraling daily, law en- 
forcement cannot be hampered by criminal- 
ity within its own ranks.” 

This legislature must put on notice all 
those that would illegally profit through 
their official positions, that the citizens of 
this state will no longer tolerate these cor- 
rupt practices. The first order of business 
must be the eradication of official corruption. 
This is a necessary prelude to the curtail- 
ment or, in the ultimate, the elimination of 
organized crime. 

I have long been an advocate of placing the 
basic responsibility for the enforcement of 
the criminal laws of this state in the local 
law enforcement agencies and, for this rea- 
son, have consistently favored the autonomy 
of our various counties in the handling of 
their local problems. If corruption exists on 
the local level and if the local citizen has a 
grievance for which he has received no sat- 
isfaction from the local authorities, he has 
been able to present such matters to a group 
of his peers through the grand jury system. 
The grand jury system throughout this state 
has thereby served as a safety valve for its 
citizens. 

This system breaks down however, when 
the State Attorney who guides and directs 
the grand jury is, himself, a weak, corrupt 
or incompetent official. Through his control 
he can improperly present or fail to present 
matters that should be considered by the 
grand jury. He can also corruptly, ineptly or 
improperly grant immunity to those who 
should be prosecuted, and he can subvert 
the ends of justice by taking advantage of 
the legal veil of secrecy which protects both 
jurors and witnesses before grand juries. 

Given these circumstances, and until the 
establishment of the Governor’s War on 
Crime, the aggrieved citizen had no one to 
whom he could turn. 

In the words of the “Report by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice“: “What can the 
public do if no one investigates the investi- 
gators and the political figures are neutral- 
ized by their alliance with organized crime? 
Anyone reporting corrupt activities may 
merely tell his story to the corrupted . . .” 

I therefore, propose and recommend that 
any legislation enacted by the Florida Legis- 
lature embrace two fundamental concepts: 

1, That the basic responsibility for the 
enforcement of laws of the State of Florida 
be retained by the local enforcement and 
prosecutive agencies. 

2. That a need exists for a statewide in- 
vestigative group vested with the necessary 
authority to attack official corruption wher- 
ever it exists and to investigate the orga- 
nized crime that is permitted and promoted 
by this corruption. 

The need for this investigative group is 
immediate and urgent despite whatever leg- 
islation may be considered on a long range 
basis. 

The immediate solution can, in my opin- 
ion, best take the form of a Board of In- 
quiry comprised of a few individuals ap- 
pointed by and responsible to the Governor, 
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the Chief Magistrate of this state, The mem- 
bers of the Board must possess unimpeach- 
able character and integrity, and be em- 
powered to hold public and private hearings, 
to subpoena witnesses and records, to ad- 
minister oaths, to grant immunity to wit- 
nesses and to secure the necessary investi- 
gative force and personnel to implement 
their operation. 

The long range need can best be met by 
the State Department of Criminal Justice 
as proposed by the Governor. The one is not 
in conflict with the other, but rather they 
are complementary. 

In conclusion, one fact emerges above all 
others—corruption in this state must be 
eradicated before any systems of law en- 
forcement will bring productive results. 

The stamping out of crime and corruption 
will not be easy. It will take time and money 
but the job must be continued until we 
have a victory in this War on Crime. We 
will win the war if the problem is attacked 
with resolution, with patience, and with co- 
operation among all of those who believe 
that the rights of the people must prevail 
over the sinister forces of evil represented 
by the criminal and the corrupt official. 
From U.S. News & World Report, May 22, 
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WHEN A STATE OPENS ITS OWN WAR ON CRIME 


(Nors:—There is more to Florida's anti- 
crime crusade than just a furor over a 
Governor's “private police.” Investigators 
hired by the Governor are beginning to get 
results. Indictments have been made, and 
they may be only a starter. Now the legisla- 
ture is working toward modernizing State 
laws. A whole new system for crime preven- 
tion is taking shape.) 

TALLAHASSEE.—The new Republican Gov- 
ernor of Florida has hit his crime-ridden 
State with shock treatment by hiring private 
investigators to clean it up. 

Reaction against the “outsiders” has been 
sharp. 

There have been charges of Gestapo“ and 
“private police“ —and claims that Florida is 
being turned into a “police state.” But now 
Claude R. Kirk, Jr., first Republican Gover- 
nor in 94 years, seems to be getting what he 
wants from shock treatment. 

The Governor is making it popular to fight 
crime, by creating the issue of how to do 
it. 

As a result, for the first time the State 
senate has set up its own anticrime commit- 
tee. County sheriffs have made the first move 
toward giving up some of their broad powers 
to the State. 

And Democratic legislators are introducing 
the Republican Governor's bill to create a 
State police force, which Florida never has 
had. 

In addition, during the first four months 
of the Governor's war on crime,” 23 public 
officials and others have been indicted. 

Among those indicated so far are: a county 
school superintendent, a sheriff, a police de- 
tective, and suspected dope peddlers, abor- 
tionists, gamblers, embezzlers and armed rob- 
bers. 

The director of the war on crime,” George 
R. Wackenhut, says these cases are only the 
beginning— the visible top of the iceberg.” 

The director is a former FBI man who heads 
the nation’s third-largest private detective 
and security agency. 

On May 10, Mr. Wackenhut told two legis- 
lative committees that far more serious cases 
are now being prepared for prosecution. 

In four months, he testified, the Gov- 
ernor’s investigators,” hired and directed by 
Mr. Wackenhut, have uncovered evidence 
that shows the “corrupt officials are operat- 
ing from one end of this State to the other.” 

Many of these officials, he said, are in 
league with organized crime. 

Mr. Wackenhut’s testimony was reminis- 
cent of the Kefauver crime hearings of the 
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1950s, He said at least 70 leaders of organized 
crime are operating in Florida full or part 
time—and named them. 

These leaders, he said, were members of 
crime syndicates of Detroit, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Minneapolis and Pitts- 
burgh, or top men in the Cosa Nostra fam- 
ilies” of Vito Genovese, Carlo Gambino, Gae- 
tano Lucchese and Frank La Bruzzo. 

Mr. Wackenhut linked the Florida op- 
erations of organized crime to official cor- 
ruption: “There is no doubt that organized 
crime can exist and grow only where it has 
the umbrella of protection of corrupted local 
authorities.” 


CASES FOR THE COURTS 


To illustrate this point, Mr. Wackenhut 
listed the following examples, which he de- 
scribed as cases that are about ready for 
legal action: 

“An official who is falsifying court records 
and pocketing bond forfeitures.” 

“County employees who are profiteering 
from prison labor.“ 

“A county official who is busily saving his 
friends tens of thousands of dollars in taxes 
by shaving the assessments of their 
properties.” 

“Two public officials who are in deadly 
competition with each other—competition 
to determine who is going to be king of the 
local bolita [numbers] operations.” 

“Officials converting, to their own use, ma- 
terials and supplies purchased with public 
funds.” 

“A judge who juggled the facts to clear a 
hoodlum goon,” 

“The policemen who nightly sit in parked 
cars outside a prostitute-ridden bar, go in- 
side for a drink—and never make an arrest.” 

“The official who solicited bribes from 
suspended licensees on the promise to get 
them reinstated.” 

“A group of officials who attempted to de- 
stroy judicial process by bribery.” 

“Agents of a State body accepting bribes 
to overlook violations of regulatory laws.” 

“An official who solicits bribes and kicks 
back a large portion to higher officials.” 

“A lawman who is Mr, Big in a county- 
wide bolita ring which is part of a national 
syndicate.” 

“A group of lawmen involved in bolita and 
illegal whisky production.” 

“Lawmen who actually protect the local 
bolita monopoly from outside competition.” 

However, Mr. Wackenhut continued, “even 
more disgusting” cases have been uncov- 
ered. He cited these examples: 

“Youth who were forced to commit vile 
and unnatural sex acts while in custody.” 

“A group of nearly a dozen officials and 
their associates who engaged in a sex orgy 
with a woman threatened with criminal 
prosecution.” 

“Officials who used persons in custody to 
pose for pornographic photographs.” 

“Lawmen who regularly seduced high- 
school girls.” 

Both Mr. Wackenhut and Governor Kirk 
insist that official corruption, organized 
crime and “crime on the streets” are part of 
the same problem, 

To illustrate, the Governor draws a circle 
on a blank sheet on the chartboard in his 
office and says: 

“Corruption makes it possible for organized 
crime to operate. 

“Organized crime feeds on ‘crime on the 
streets —the dope peddlers, prostitutes, Bo- 
lita operators, even armed robbers. To com- 
plete the circle, organized crime provides 
much of the money that keeps corruption 
going.” 

THE “WAR” BEGINS 

Governor Kirk plunged into his “war on 
crime” on the day he took office, January 3. 

In his inaugural address, he announced 
that Mr. Wackenhut was to direct the war,“ 
and called for private contributions to pay 
for it. 
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The controversy began immediately. The 
Governor’s opponents expressed fears—as 
they still do—that the Republican who 
moved into the Governor's chair would use 
his investigators against the Democrats who 
hold most State and local offices. 

There were complaints that, since the 
Governor was not using State funds to pay 
his investigators, the State government 
would have no control over them. 

But gradually, after the Governor pre- 
sented a bill to set up a State police author- 
ity that would employ his “private investi- 
gators,” the fears and the controversy began 
to die down. 

“NO ALTERNATIVE” 


For example, State Senator Robert Shevin, 
from Miami, a Democrat who introduced the 
Governor's crime bills, says this: 

“I disapproved of the Governor's approach, 
appointing Wackenhut and private investi- 
gators, 

“But I realize the Governor had no alterna- 
tive. He had no appropriated funds to hire 
investigators. He had no authority to set 
up a state crime commission. He did have the 
right, as Governor, to appoint investigators. 

“The very positive thing he did was to 
call attention to the size of the problem and 
the need for action. 

“I doubt that this legislature could have 
gotten off the ground on this anticrime pro- 
gram if the Governor had not focused at- 
tention on the problem in this way.” 

Senator Shevin was working on the crime 
problem even before the Governor was elected 
last year, In the summer of 1966, Mr. Shevin 
spent three weeks in New York, studying 
the crime commission there. 

State law enforcement in Florida is out- 
moded, Mr, Shevin insists. Policing authority 
is split among a number of agencies, 

The State highway patrol is limited for ex- 
ample, to enforcing traffic laws. The Sheriffs’ 
Bureau in Tallahassee, financed by State 
funds, has investigators—but they can enter 
a county only at the invitation of that coun- 
ty's sheriff, 

The bureau maintains the State’s criminal 
files—but has no computers and not enough 
people to keep the office open nights and 
week-ends. 

Senator Shevin says: The State never has 
been in the law-enforcement business—and 
local law enforcement has proven inadequate 
for the task.“ 

The Governor's bills to turn the Sheriffs’ 
Bureau into the Florida Intelligence Bureau, 
with computers, more investigators, more 
powers to investigate, have been introduced 
by Mr. Shevin. 


“HEALTHY” CHANGES 


A senior Democratic State Senator, John E. 
Matthews, Jr., of Jacksonville, sums up the 
situation by saying: 

“You make a political issue and you get 
action, And that’s good. The status quo is 
going to be changed—and that’s healthy. 

Florida law enforcement will be im- 
proved,” 

To most observers, the shock treatment 
that is being given Democratic Florida by 
its Republican Governor seems to work. 


[From the Washington Star, May 15, 1967] 
APATHY CITED IN CRIME GROWTH 
(By Ronald Sarro) 


Organized crime flourishes in the United 
States because of public apathy about it, the 
chairman of the National Crime Commis- 
sion said yesterday. 

Undersecretary of State Nicholas Katzen- 
bach, commission chairman, said the apathy 
results in lack of effective state and local 
campaigns to eliminate organized crime. 

In a statement accompanying release of 
a commission ‘task force report“ on or- 
ganized crime, Katzenbach said: 

“As long as the American people accept or- 
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ganized crime and its products as inevitable 
and, in some instances, desirable, state and 
local law enforcement will fail to show the 
forcefulness and determination which is 
needed to curb organized crime. 

“No federal effort, no matter how vigorous, 
can fill the gap of apathetic local and state 
law enforcement,” Katzenbach said. 

The task force report is the third of nine 
to be released by the commission as followups 
to its main report, made public in February. 

Actually, the latest report is a reprint of 
the organized crime chapter of the main com- 
mission report, with the addition of foot- 
notes and papers by four consultants. 

A majority of the crime commission urged 
the enactment of legislation “granting care- 
fully circumscribed authority for electronic 
surveillance to law enforcement officers,” for 
use against organized crime. 

It said the availability of such specific au- 
thority would significantly reduce the incen- 
tive for, and the incidence of, improper elec- 
tronic surveillance.” 

President Johnson has called for a ban on 
all public and private wiretapping and elec- 
tronic eavesdropping, except in national se- 
curity matters. 

G. Robert Blakey, professor of law at Notre 
Dame University, supported electronic sur- 
veillance by law enforcement in the task 
force report. 

He recomemnded carefully controlled, 
court-ordered wiretapping and electronic 
“bugging,” obtained in the same manner as 
search warrants. 

Electronic surveillance is needed, he said, 
“to develop strategic intelligence concerning 
organized crime, to set up specific investiga- 
tions to develop witnesses, to corroborate 
their testimony, or to put together electronic 
substitutes for them.” 

Donald R. Cressey, sociologist of the Uni- 
versity of California at Santa Barbara, said 
in another consultant's paper that “rulers 
of crime syndicates are beginning to drive 
legitimate businessmen, labor leaders and 
other supporters of the ideology of free en- 
terprise to the wall.” 

He said that perhaps a “new wave of vio- 
lence” can be expected in organized crime as 
a result of an “increasing need for workers 
with the kind of business skills only legiti- 
mate business can provide. 

“We expect that within the next decade 
the disrespectable citizens who are the un- 
derlings of organized crime will demand, 
from the unofficial governments that rule 
them, their opportunities to achieve. 

“We can expect them to grow tired of a 
system which denies opportunities to low 
status personnel, even if everyone in the sys- 
tem is relatively rich.” 

The report also contained a paper by John 
A. Gardiner and David J. Olson of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin which is a profile on cor- 
ruption in a city they call “Wincanton,” be- 
lived to be Reading, Pa. 

Thomas C. Schelling, economics professor 
at Harvard University, did a paper on the 
economics of organized crime. 

The report contained a number of specific 
recommendations for attacking organized 
crime, It called for creation of special grand 
juries to investigate organized crime, 
tougher jail terms for organized criminals, 
and creation of a permanent joint congres- 
sional committee on organized crime. 

Emphasizing the power of organized crime 
and its infiltration into legitimate business, 
the commission report said “all available 
data indicate that organized crime flourishes 
only when it has corrupted local officials.” 

Commission executive director James 
Vorenberg said at a briefing on the report 
that the organization known as the Cosa 
Nostra, or Mafia, “is so tightly knit that it 
has not been possible to infiltrate people in, 
and almost impossible to infiltrate inform- 
ers out.” 
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Mr. Speaker, let me also briefly com- 
ment on the remarks made by my dis- 
tinguished colleague earlier in the day, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr], 
who is chairman of the Republican Task 
Force on Crime. In those remarks he re- 
ferred to the crime control gap, sug- 
gesting that there are a number of bills 
that have been introduced on which no 
action has been taken, and which ap- 
parently are getting little support from 
the executive branch of the Government 
and which were not requested by the 
President. 

I think some of the bills that I have 
discussed also come within that cate- 
gory. I think it is time Congress got down 
to the business of legislating in this field, 
and I think the evidence submitted in 
the State of Florida as to what they are 
doing there about the activities of or- 
ganized crime is some of the best evi- 
dence of the need for legislation. 

There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion with regard to the crime fight 
in the State of Florida, but I will say 
this: It is getting results. It has gotten 
some 20 indictments. 

It has gotten numerous convictions. 
It has alerted the State of Florida and 
I hope, the Nation, to the fact that State 
as well as Federal activities are essential 
if this battle against crime is to be won 
and the basic moral fiber of the Nation 
is to be preserved. 

The State of Florida, pursuant to pub- 
lic demand generated by big crime, is 
working on the enactment of the most 
effective, far-reaching anticrime laws of 
any State in the Nation. 

Therefore, I say the results are 
good. I say let us do equally well in 
Washington. 


LOWERING THE VOTING AGE FOR 
AMERICANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WotFF] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

THE RIGHT TO VOTE AT 19 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced into the House of Representa- 
tives a joint resolution calling for an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that the right 
to vote shall not be denied to persons who 
are 19 years of age or older. I have in- 
troduced this resolution because youths 
of this age are not only qualified to par- 
ticipate in the American political proc- 
esses, but also they are called upon to 
bear the burdens of public life. Today 
there is an inconsistency between the age 
that a man or woman assumes social and 
political obligations and the age that 
they are granted full political rights. 
They are not barred from paying taxes 
because they have not reached the age 
of 21. They pay taxes because they earn 
an income. They are not immune from 
the operations of the laws. They are an- 
swerable to the laws because they are as- 
sumed to know what is right and what 
is wrong. They are not excluded from 
service in the Armed Forces. They serve 
because they have the intelligence, the 
stamina, the alertness, the maturity, and 
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the courage to be a part of an army 
which risks its life to protect this coun- 
try from an enemy. 

The idea which I propose is not new. 
It is unfortunate that it takes a foreign 
conflict to bring it into issue. It has 
been brought before the Congress when 
we were at war at other times. But it 
has never been acted upon. 

In 1942, when we had sent our young 
men to other parts of the world, four 
measures were introduced in the Senate 
which would have lowered the voting age 
of citizens to 18. In 1954, when our men 
had been sent to another front, a resolu- 
tion to allow 18-year-olds to vote was 
debated and defeated in the Senate. In 
the present Congress 41 separate pro- 
posals have been introduced in the House 
for lowering the voting age to 18. 

It is because the youth in recent years 
have been in the forefront of change, 
have advanced intelligent views on the 
issues of the day, and have shown their 
aptitude for decisionmaking, that the ar- 
bitrariness of the age limit adhered to in 
most States appears more glaring and in- 
tolerable. It is something of a meaning- 
less tradition that a man reaches matur- 
ity at 21. It had its roots in the Middle 
Ages, when serfs could till their land and 
the men of higher station could become 
knights when they attained that age. It 
became a part of common law. 

When a man comes to vote is not pre- 
scribed by the U.S. Constitution. It was 
left to the States. The age of 21 does not 
prevail in all of the States as the requisite 
age for voting. During World War II, 
Georgia lowered its voting age to 18. Just 
after the Korean war, Kentucky lowered 
its voting age to 18. In 1958, the Congress 
ratified the proposed constitution of 
Alaska which provided that persons 19 
years old and older could vote. And in 
1959, Hawaii enacted legislation allowing 
those 20 years old and older the right to 
vote. When the laws of other States were 
adopted, there were not the compulsions 
upon the youth that there are today. 

There are few principles that lend 
themselves to uniformity as do the at- 
tributes of citizenship of a nation. Why 
should you not be allowed to vote in, say, 
New York, while you would be allowed to 
vote if you were a resident of Kentucky? 
To the youth it may mean no more than 
the fact that their maturity is recognized 
in some States but not in others. 

Often there is an inclination to adhere 
complacently to arbitrary principles 
while the whole world explodes about us. 
Arbitrary principles do not often relate 
to realities. What was relevant to medi- 
eval times is not necessarily relevant to 
our times. I believe that we should look 
at realities. The age one is given a vote 
is a matter which we should deal with 
now if for no other reason than it is one 
of the issues of the day. Youth are com- 
ing to be solidified into a class of their 
own with their own sense of grievance. 
They are beginning to sense their power, 
but all the channels for expressing that 
power are sterile or blocked. One reason 
for giving them a voice in the affairs of 
the Nation now is that they want it 
now—and want it badly. 

Throughout the country there are 
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marches of protest, demonstrations, 
pickets, boycotts. And these protests and 
demonstrations are manned by the 
young people. In their hands they hold 
placards containing messages written in 
bold letters. In those messages we may 
read their policy. When they take issue 
with a cause, they awaken a response 
which reverberates again and again 
throughout the country. There is a mes- 
sage I know which they wish to impart to 
us now; that they ought to be a part of 
the decisionmaking process since they 
already have a place in public life. 

The record of youth is clear. In 1965 
in a restaurant in Charlotte, N.C., a 
group of youths undertook a problem 
which all the wisdom which comes with 
age could not solve. As a result of their 
actions, a large group of our citizens 
obtained rights granted by the Constitu- 
tion. The fact that they did is a monu- 
ment to the young students who started 
these efforts, and who would not give 
up until they had won. They had become 
impatient with our way of solving our 
problems. Their methods were pragmatic 
and simple, neither weighted down with 
complacency nor inhibited by that cau- 
tion which develops when one sees too 
many problems involved in any action. 

In those States in which students have 
been allowed to vote, the youth have 
shown themselves anxious to take up that 
political responsibility. For instance, in 
Kentucky 6 years after the youth had 
been allowed the vote, 85 percent of the 
18- to 2l-year-olds had registered to 
vote, a percentage approximately equal 
with the statewide registration figure. 
In 1960, 80 percent of the 18- to 21- 
year-olds actually voted in the general 
election, compared with 59 percent of all 
other voters. 

Our experience with other groups who 
wanted their voting rights should be our 
guide. Suffrage to Negroes was originally 
denied because not much was known 
about them as human beings early in 
our history. When it was realized that 
Negroes were carved from the stuff of 
which we all are made, they were granted 
the right to vote. Suffrage was denied to 
women. But finally they were granted 
the right to vote because they had shown 
themselves to be equal with men in so 
many other ways that granting them the 
right to vote was but the final political 
recognition of an equality which they had 
already achieved. 

Earlier this month, the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Selective Service 
recommended to President Johnson that 
the call to the armed services should be 
placed at 19. Something should be done 
to assure that youth 19 and 20, now 
numbering 7 million persons, are also 
given the right to vote. This would be 
in line with the responsibilities they are 
asked to bear. 

Recently I talked with Vice President 
HUBERT HUMPHREY about House Joint 
Resolution 479, my bill to lower the 
voting age to 19, and the Vice President 
fully endorsed the measure with the fol- 
lowing statement: 

I do feel that a resolution like this is long 
overdue. Our young people that bear such 
heavy burdens today surely deserve this kind 
of recognition and I think it will be a healthy 
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thing for the political ferment of our coun- 
try, for the whole political fabric in fact, of 
our country. 


A person 19 years old usually has the 
responsibilities of a full-grown man. He 
is usually doing the work which can be 
performed by a mature man. He is often 
married and has the full responsibilities 
of family life. He is of college age, and is 
often well advanced in the college. He 
is more liable to be drafted into the 
Armed Forces in time of war than any 
other age group. 

As a part of the community, he has 
to pay for the decision of the legislature 
equal with the other adults in the com- 
munity. But even more. For of all the 
obligations of society, none is more seri- 
out than service in the Armed Forces in 
time of war. To be uprooted from one’s 
life, family, friends is costly enough. To 
die in an unfamiliar land is ultimate. 
No other sector of our society is asked to 
give so much. A young man’s death sig- 
nifies a brief and uncompleted story. To 
go prepared to die, to find a duty so far 
from homes and friends, so far from any- 
thing they have come to know and love; 
to die on the battlefield amid the cries 
of others—this is the greatest sacrifice 
which can be asked of any man. Since 
they must bear such a heavy burden as 
the result of a decision of their Govern- 
ment, they ought to have a role in mak- 
ing of that decision, equal with the rest 
of the citizens. 

The fundamental principle which 
should guide us should be experience. I 
do not believe we should look to arbitrary 
rules whose practical consequences are 
difficult to calculate, but to the facts of 
our political life. I believe that any rule 
that is sacrosanct is the result of our 
experience, the result of trial and error, 
of a great many small improvements, of 
piecemeal adjustments. 

The youth in this country want a right 
to vote. They want a voice in the matters 
at stake. It is up to our generation to 
hear this plea—to look upon those plac- 
ards and read the message which they 
are trying to impart. This is their cause; 
and their cause is just. I have therefore 
proposed that we affirm our faith in our 
youth by constitutional amendment. I 
ask your support. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. CRAMER, for 30 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Harrison) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Bray, for 30 minutes, on May 17, 
1967. 

an Hont, for 10 minutes, on May 22, 
1967. 

Mr. THompson of Georgia, for 10 min- 
utes, on May 23, 1967. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Pryor) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter: ) 

Mr. Wo rr, for 20 minutes, May 16. 

Mr. Epmonpson, for 30 minutes, May 17. 


May 16, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Brooks in two instances and in 
one instance to include a speech, 

Mr. BoLaxp to revise and extend his 
remarks to be made by him ‘today in 
Committee of the Whole and to include 
certain extraneous matter and a table. 

Mr. TENZER. 

Mr. Cramer during general debate on 
H.R. 9960 and to include extraneous ma- 
terial and correspondence to which ref- 
erence was made by him during general 
debate. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Harrison) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Mize. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Worrr) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Brasco. 

Mr. ExLBERG. 

Mr. DOWNING. 

Mr. VANIK. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 10. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cause the vessel 
Ocean Delight, owned by Saul Zwecker, of 
Port Clyde, Maine, to be documented as a 
vessel of the United States with coastwise 
privileges; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 111. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cause the vessel 
Eugenie II, owned by J. C. Strout, of Mil- 
bridge, Maine, to be documented as a vessel 
of the United States with full coastwise priv- 
ileges; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

S. 690. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cause the vessel 
Draggin’ Lady, owned by George W. Steven- 
son of Rockport, Maine, to be documented 
as a vessel of the United States with coast- 
wise privileges; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 1031. An act to amend further the Peace 
Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 1093. An act to authorize the use of the 
vessel Annie B. in the coastwise trade; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, 

S. 1494. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Transportation to cause the ves- 
sel Cap'n Frank, owned by Ernest R. Darling 
of South Portland, Maine, to be documented 
as a vessel of the United States with full 
coastwise privileges; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

S. 1762. An act to amend section 810 of the 
Housing Act of 1964 to extend for 3 years 
the fellowship program authorized by such 
section; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 51 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 17, 1967, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


May 16, 1967 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


753. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a report pursuant 
to the provisions of section 511(b) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

754. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
of U.S. construction activities in the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam, 1965-1966; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

755. A letter from the Acting Archivist 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on records proposed for disposal, pursuant 
to the provisions of 63 Stat. 377; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

756. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved, accord- 
ing certain beneficiaries third preference 
and sixth preference classification, pursuant 
to the provisions of section 204(d) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 7476. A bill to authorize ad- 
justments in the amount of outstanding 
silver certificates, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 261). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 9682. A bill to amend section 
22(g) of the Federal Reserve Act relating 
to loans to executive officers by member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System, and 
to amend the Federal Credit Union Act to 
modify the loan provisions relating to di- 
rectors, members of the supervisory com- 
mittee, and members of the credit commit- 
tee of Federal credit unions; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 262). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Rules. House Resolution 459. Resolu- 
tion authorizing the Speaker to appoint del- 
egates and alternates to attend the Inter- 
national Labor Organization Conference in 
Geneva; with amendment (Rept. No. 263). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. Senate Joint Resolution 58. 
Joint resolution to provide for the reappoint- 
ment of Jerome C. Hunsaker as Citizen Re- 
gent of the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution (Rept. No. 264). Referred 
to the House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEVILL: 

H.R. 10004, A bill to prohibit desecration 

of the flag; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. BROTZMAN: 

H.R. 10005. A bill to revise the quota-con- 
trol system on the importation of certain 
meat and meat products; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUSH: 
H.R. 10006. A bill for the amendment of 
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the patent laws, title 35 of the United States 
Code, to eliminate delay in the issue of 
patent applications caused: (a) by pro- 
tracted prosecution due to the filing of suc- 
cessive applications on the same subject mat- 
ter, namely, divisions, continuations and 
continuations-in-part, and due to interfer- 
ences, and due to appeals (b) by congestion 
of the Patent Office due to Government- 
sponsored and other defensive patent appli- 
cations, and due to multiple applications on 
several similar or related inventions more 
easily examined together; thereby to pro- 
mote the progress of the useful arts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 10007. A bill to amend the Oil Pollu- 
tion Act of 1924; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DOWDY: 

H.R. 10008. A bill to revise the quota-con- 
trol system on the importation of certain 
meat and meat products; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 10009. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Housing Act of 1961 to authorize Federal 
grants under the open-space land program 
for the development and redevelopment of 
existing open-space land and for the acqui- 
sition of outdoor and indoor recreational 
buildings, centers, facilities, and equipment, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DULSKI (for himself, Mr. 
Corsetr, Mr. OLSEN, Mr, UDALL, Mr. 
DANIELS, Mr. Nrx, Mr. Poot, Mr. 
Joxunson of Pennsylvania, Mr. CUN- 
NINGHAM, and Mr. BUTTON: 

H.R. 10010. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide additional free letter 
mail and air transportation mailing privi- 
leges for certain members of the U.S. Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 10011. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit the payment 
of benefits to a married couple on their com- 
bined earnings record, to eliminate certain 
special requirements for entitlement to hus- 
band’s or widower's benefits, to provide for 
the payment of benefits to widowed fathers 
with minor children, to equalize the criteria 
for determining dependency of a child on 
his father or mother, and to make the re- 
tirement test inapplicable to individuals 
with minor children who are entitled to 
mother’s or father’s benefits; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 10012, A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide a new system of 
overtime compensation for postal field serv- 
ice employees, to eliminate compensatory 
time in the postal field service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 10013. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 10014. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit the payment 
of benefits to a married couple on their 
combined earnings record, to eliminate cer- 
tain special requirements for entitlement to 
husband’s or widower’s benefits, to provide 
for the payment of benefits to widowed 
fathers with minor children, to equalize the 
criteria for determining dependency of a 
child on his father or mother, and to make 
the retirement test inapplicable to individ- 
uals with minor children who are entitled 
to mother’s or father’s benefits; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 10015. A bill to enlarge the bound- 
aries of Grand Canyon National Park in the 
State of Arizona, and for other purposes; to 
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the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 10016. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional income tax exemption for a taxpayer 
supporting a dependent who is mentally re- 
tarded or has a neuromuscular disease or 
disorder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H. R. 10017. A bill to provide for the pre- 
vention, abatement, and control of air pol- 
lution in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KARSTEN: 

H.R. 10018. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 10019. A bill to repeal the authority 
for the current wheat and feed grain pro- 
grams and to authorize programs that will 
permit the market system to work more ef- 
fectively for wheat and feed grains, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. LUKENS: 

H.R. 10020. A bill to prohibit desecration 

of the flag; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia: 

H.R. 10021. A bill to revise the quota- 
control system on the importation of certain 
meat and meat products; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, PELLY: 

H.R. 10022, A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal field service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 10023. A bill to establish a National 
Institute of Criminal Justice; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 10024, A bill to amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 in 
order to assist bilingual education programs; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. TIERNAN: 

H.R. 10025, A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal field service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WALKER: 

H.R. 10026. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit the payment 
of benefits to a married couple on their com- 
bined earnings record, to eliminate certain 
special requirements for entitlement to hus- 
band’s or widower’s benefits, to provide for 
the payment of benefits to widowed fathers 
with minor children, to equalize the criteria 
for determining dependency of a child on 
his father or mother, and to make the re- 
tirement test inapplicable to individuals 
with minor children who are entitled to 
mother’s or father’s benefits; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CASEY (by request) : 

H.R. 10027. A bill for the amendment of 
the patent laws, title 35 of the United States 
Code, to eliminate delay in the issue of pat- 
ent applications caused: (a) by protracted 
prosecution due to the filing of successive 
applications on the same subject matter; 
namely, divisions, continuations and con- 
tinuatlons- in- part, and due to interferences, 
and due to appeals (b) by congestion of the 
Patent Office due to Government-sponsored 
and other defensive patent applications, and 
due to multiple applications on several 
similar or related inventions more easily 
examined together; thereby to promote the 
progress of the useful arts; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 10028. A bill to increase the invest- 

ment credit allowable with respect to fa- 
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cilities to control water and air pollution; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 10029. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage the 
abatement of water and air pollution by per- 
mitting the amortization for income tax pur- 
poses of the cost of abatement works over 
a period of 36 months; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 10030. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to returns 
and deposits of the excise taxes on gasoline 
and lubricating oil; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H.R. 10031. A bill to reclassify certain po- 
sitions in the postal field service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R, 10032. A bill creating a commission 
to be known as the Commission on Noxious 
and Obscene Matters and Materials; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD: 

H.R. 10033. A bill to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to create an in- 
dependent Federal Maritime Administration, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H.R. 10084. A bill to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to create an in- 
dependent Federal Maritime Administration, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R, 10035. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a deduction 
for certain expenses of repair and mainte- 
nance of a home owned by a taxpayer who 
has attained the age of 65; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 10036. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH (for himself, Mr. 
GERALD R. Ford, Mr. Porr, Mr. 
Moore, Mr. CAHILL, Mr. MACGREGOR, 
Mr. HUTCHINSON, Mr. McCiory, Mr. 
Mr. SMITH of New York, Mr. ROTH, 
Mr. Meskrtt, Mr. Rarspack, Mr. 
Brester, Mr. Wicctns, Mr. BETTS, 
Mr. CRAMER, Mr. CONABLE, Mr. KING 
of New York, Mr. Price of Texas, Mr. 
WYMAN, Mr. SHRIVER, Mr. WYLIE and 
Mr. Marnas of California: 

H.R. 10037. A bill to prohibit electronic 
surveillance by persons other than duly au- 
thorized law enforcement officers engaged in 
the investigation or prevention of specified 
categories of offenses, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MESKILL: 

H.R. 10088. A bill to amend title 37 of the 
United States Code to provide for payment 
of a dislocation allowance to members of the 
uniformed services when ordered from their 
homes to their first duty station and from 
their last duty station to their homes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD: 

H.R. 10039. A bill to foster high standards 
of architectural excellence in the design and 
decoration of Federal public buildings and 
post offices outside the District of Columbia, 
and to provide a program for the acquisition 
and preservation of works of art for such 
buildings, and for other purposes, to be 
known as the Federal Fine Arts and Archi- 
tecture Act; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 10040. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit the payment of 
benefits to a married couple on their com- 
bined earnings record, to eliminate certain 
special requirements for entitlement to hus- 
band’s or widower’s benefits, to provide for 
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the payment of benefits to widowed fathers 
with minor cnildren, to equalize the criteria 
for determining dependency of a child on his 
father or mother, and to make the retirement 
test inapplicable to individuals with minor 
children who are entitled to mother’s or 
father’s benefits; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 10041. A bill relating to the appoint- 
ment and promotion of deputy U.S. mar- 
shals; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSEI: 

H.R. 10042. A bill to amend section 218 (d) 
(6)(C) of the Social Security Act to include 
Illinois among the States which may divide 
their retirement systems into two parts so as 
to obtain social security coverage, under 
State agreement, for only those State and 
local employees who desire such coverage; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H.R. 10048. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 10044. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide a new system of over- 
time compensation for postal field service 
employees, to eliminate compensatory time 
in the postal field service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 10045. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to extend for 1 year the 
termination date of the program for guar- 
anteeing home, farm, and business loans for 
veterans of World War II; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H. J. Res. 578. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.J. Res. 579. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the 30th day of September in 1967 as 
Bible Translation Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H. J. Res. 580. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to residence requirements 
for voting in the case of presidential and 
congressional elections; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. Con. Res. 347. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress in favor of 
immediate action on the part of each of the 
several States with respect to obsolete resi- 
dency requirements for voters; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of TEXAS: 

H. Con. Res. 348. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing certain printing for the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H. Res. 477. Resolution to amend rule XXII 
of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. Res. 478. Resolution to authorize print- 
ing of hearings by African Subcommittee; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 
193. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of California, rela- 
tive to the proposed Pleasant Valley facili- 
ties of the San Luis unit of the Central Val- 
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ley project; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

194. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Maryland, relative to the build- 
ing of housing for the lowest income group 
among the elderly; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

195. Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, relative to abolishing res- 
idence requirements for all federally sup- 
ported programs for assistance to the blind; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

196. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Washington, relative to assist- 
ance to the States in meeting their responsi- 
bility to combat alcoholism; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, ADAMS: 

H.R. 10046. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Maria Elena de Torrontegui; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 10047. A bill for the relief of Leonardo 
DiMaria; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 10048. A bill for the relief of Fung 
Chung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 10049. A bill for the relief of John 
Dennis Chambers, Vicki Jill Chambers, 
Philip Michael Chambers, Peter Gregory 
Chambers and Kathleen Anne Chambers; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 10050. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Russell T. Randall; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 10051. A bill for the relief of Dr. Bam- 
bran Aravind Adyanthaya; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOODLING: 

H.R. 10052. A bill for the purposes of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act and in the 
interest of Mrs. Kathleen Alice Heinze; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN;: 

H.R. 10053. A bill for the relief of Dr. Eliza- 
beth Bautista; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 10054. A bill for the relief of Joyce 
Maria Goettel; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 10055. A bill for the relief of certain 
Philippine nurses; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN (by request) : 

H.R. 10056. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Stephen L. Matseoane; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 10057. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Bok Soon Lee; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 10058. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Esther D. Bordi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 10059. A bill for the relief of Khaiber 

Khan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

85. By the SPEAKER: Petition of tax- 
payers Education Committee, Rochester, 
N.Y., relative to a bond issue for the con- 
struction of a school building; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
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86. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Port- 
land, Oreg., relative to legislation dealing 
with the desecration of the U.S. flag; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

87. Also, petition of Disabled American 
Veterans, Department of Vermont, relative to 
the granting to veterans of administrative 
leave rather than sick or annual leave when 
required to report for annual physical ex- 
amination; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, May 16, 1967 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Our Father God, who art above all 
and in all, apart from Thee life has no 
meaning or destiny. We are made con- 
fident in our hearts that Thy mercy en- 
dureth forever, as the perspective of the 
long years assures us that Thou puttest 
down the mighty from their seats and 
dost exalt the humble and the meek. 

Through the crucial months that are 
past we have been at best but unprofit- 
able servants, but in spite of our short- 
comings we are grateful for the high 
honor in these tense times of marching 
with the armies of freedom in the titanic 
conflict against rampant evil bent on en- 
slaving all people. 

Help us to lay aside every weight of 
prejudice or pride of covetousness, and 
with glad and eager feet to march with 
the armies that go to free, not to bind, 
to develop and not to rule, to cooperate 
and not to dominate, until the knowledge 
of the Lord, who is no respecter of per- 
sons, shall cover the earth as the waters 
now cover the sea. For Thine is the king- 
dom and the power and the glory. Amen. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States, submitting nomina- 
tions, were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Jones, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the joint resolution (S.J. Res, 42) to 
amend the National Housing Act, and 
other laws relating to housing and urban 
development, to correct certain obsolete 
references. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 2531. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of the unclaimed and unpaid share 
of the Loyal Creek Judgment Fund, and to 


provide for disposition of estates of inter- 
state members of the Creek Nation of Okla- 
homa or estates of members of the Creek 
Nation of Oklahoma dying without heirs; 

H.R. 5702. An act to remove the 5-acre 
limitation on the amount of tobacco allot- 
ment acreage which may be leased; 
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H.R. 7965. An act to transfer title to tribal 
land on the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 8265. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to authorize the transfer of tobacco acreage 
allotments and acreage-poundage quotas. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as 
indicated: 

H.R. 2531. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of the unclaimed and unpaid share 
of the Loyal Creek Judgment Fund, and to 
provide for disposition of estates of interstate 
members of the Creek Nation of Oklahoma 
or estates of members of the Creek Nation 
of Oklahoma dying without heirs; and 

H.R. 7965. An act to transfer title to tribal 
land on the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 5702. An act to remove the 5-acre 
limitation on the amount of tobacco allot- 
ment acreage which may be leased; and 

H.R. 8265, An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
to authorize the transfer of tobacco acre- 
age allotments and acreage-poundage quotas; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
May 15, 1967, was dispensed with. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, all committees were 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider a nom- 
ination on the Executive Calendar under 
“New Report.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there 
be no reports of committees, the nomi- 
nation on the Executive Calendar will 
be stated. 
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MINT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Hyman A. Friedman, of Penn- 
sylvania, to be Assayer of the Mint of 
the United States at Philadelphia, Pa. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
ered and confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of this nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
sume the consideration of legislative 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio in the chair). Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN 

Various STATES 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
plans for works of improvement on North 
Pigeon watershed, Iowa, Clatonia Creek, 
Nebr., Upper Clinch Valley watershed, Vir- 
ginia, Tri-Creek, Wis., Pecan Creek, Tex., 
Eutacutaches Creek, Miss., Little Sni-A-Bar 
watershed, Missouri, Tri-County Hopson 
Bayou, Miss., Farmers Creek, Tex., Papillion 
Creek Nebr., and Upper Bayou Teche water- 
shed, Louisiana (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

STATUS REPORT ON OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH 

SHIP 

A letter from the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation, reporting, pursuant to law, on the 
status of a proposed oceanographic research 
ship (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

REPORTS OF FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES BOARD 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting, pursuant to law, re- 
ports of the Foreign-Trade Zones Board, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1966 (with 
accompanying reports); to the Committee 
on Finance. 

REPORTS OF U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL 
AFFAIRS 
A letter from the Chairman, the U.S. Ad- 

visory Commission on International Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs, Storrs, 
Conn., transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of that Commission entitled “Gov- 
ernment, The Universities, and Interna- 
tional Affairs, A Crisis in Identity” (with 
an accompanying report); to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

A letter from the Chairman, the U:S. Ad- 
visory Commission on International Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs, Storrs, 
Conn., relating to the Central Intelligence 
Agency's support of certain international 
educational programs; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on U.S. construction activi- 
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ties in the Republic of Vietnam, 1965-66, 

dated May 1967 (with an accompanying re- 

port); to the Committee on Government 

Operations. 

AMENDMENTS OF ENABLING ACTS OF THE 
STATES OF NEw MEXICO, ARIZONA, AND HA- 
WAI, WrrH RESPECT TO ENFORCEMENT OF 
TRUST PROVISIONS 
A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

amend the Enabling Act of the States of 

New Mexico, Arizona, and Hawaii with re- 

spect to enforcement of trust provisions 

(with an accompanying paper); to the 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

AUTHORITY FOR SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR TO 
ENGAGE IN FEASIBILITY INVESTIGATIONS OF 
CERTAIN WATER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENTS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to engage in feasibility investigations 
of certain water resource developments (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


Task FORCE REPORT ON ORGANIZED CRIME 


A letter from the Executive Director, the 
President's Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice, Executive Of- 
fice of the President, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a task force re- 
port on organized crime (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

REPORT OF JOINT COMMISSION ON CORREC- 
TIONAL MANPOWER AND TRAINING 


A letter from the Executive Director, Joint 
Commission on Correctional Manpower and 
Training, Inc., Washington, D.C., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report of that Joint 
Commission, for the period April 1, 1966- 
March 31, 1967 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 


FINANCIAL SUPPLEMENT TO ANNUAL REPORT 
OF POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a financial 
supplement to the annual report of that De- 
partment, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1966 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN VARI- 
OUS STATES 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
plans for works of improvement on Five 
Creeks, Miss., Big Racoon Creek, Ind., Big 
Creek, Miss., Bennett Creek, Tex.; and Wolf 
Creek, Oreg. (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Public Works. 
AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY AcT oF 1954, 

AND EURATOM COOPERATION Acr or 1958 

A letter from the Acting Chairman, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, 
D.C., transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, and the Euratom Coopera- 
tlon Act of 1958, as amended, and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers); to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Acting Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a list of papers and documents on the files 
of several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Monroney and Mr. CARLSON 
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members of the committee on the part 
of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Maryland; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 6 


“A Senate joint resolution to establish the 
policy of the State of Maryland on hous- 
ing for elderly persons of low and middle 
income 


“Whereas, Maryland has been a leader in 
participation by non-profit sponsors in build- 
ing housing for elderly persons of low middle 
income under Section 202 of the Housing Act 
of 1959, and the General Assembly has en- 
couraged this type of housing by passing 
Chapter 201 of the Acts of 1966, which 
authorized the local subdivisions to grant tax 
relief to such projects in the form of negoti- 
ated payments in lieu of taxes; and 

“Whereas, the General Assembly in 1937 
also enacted enabling legislation authorizing 
the establishment of local housing authori- 
ties; and thirteen cities and towns in Mary- 
land have established such authorities, sev- 
eral of which have built housing especially 
suitable for the elderly, but only two counties 
have appointed housing authorities; and 
whereas these housing authorities can be 
established by action of the County Com- 
missioners or Councils, and the authorities 
so established would then be able to build 
housing for the low-income elderly with Fed- 
eral subsidies without expenditure of County 
or State funds; therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, That it is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the State of Maryland that: 

1. In the interest of building housing for 
the lowest income group among the elderly, 
housing authorities should be established in 
all counties at the earliest possible date. 

“2. All such housing authorities and non- 
profit housing sponsors are urged to provide 
to the fullest possible extent facilities in 
these housing projects for such ancillary 
services as may meet the needs of the tenants 
in these projects as long as possible, and thus 
forestall the need for institutionalization. 

“3. The General Assembly is convinced that 
there is need for housing which would pro- 
vide individual units, with congregate 
kitchen and dining for those for whom inde- 
pendent tenancies are no longer adequate, 
but institutionalization is not yet necessary. 
Such housing should provide normal indi- 
vidual living conditions, but in which meals, 
housekeeping, and personal care services are 
provided centrally for those elderly who de- 
sire or need it. To encourage the construction 
of such housing, the General Assembly, re- 
quests the Secretary of the United States 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment to amend the regulations adopted 
under Section 202 of the Housing Act of 
1959, so as to extend the benefits of Section 
202 to non-profit sponsors of congregate 
housing for the elderly; and in the event that 
in his judgment such amendment is not 
authorized under the present language of 
Section 202, the General Assembly memori- 
alizes Congress to amend Section 202 to give 
non-profit sponsors of congregate housing 
the benefits of that Section. And be it further 

“Resolved, That the policy set forth in this 
joint resolution of the General Assembly of 
Maryland be submitted to the several coun- 
ties of this State for their favorable consid- 
eration. And be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State of 
Maryland, under the Great Seal of the State 
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of Maryland, is requested to send a copy of 
this joint resolution to each Board of County 
Commissioners or County Council in the sev- 
eral respective counties of Maryland, to the 
Secretary of the United States Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, to the 
Presiding Officers of the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives, and to the 
Maryland Congressional Delegation in Wash- 
ington, D.C.” 

A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Maryland; to the Committee on Public 
Works: 

“RESOLUTION No. 47 


“A House joint resolution requesting the 
Congress of the United States to rehouse 
the United States Patent Office in Howard 
County or Anne Arundel County, Maryland 


“The citizens of Maryland are proud that 
on April 14, 1964, the Committee on Public 
Works of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, gave its approval to a proposal 
which would rehouse the Patent Office of the 
Department of Commerce in Howard County 
or Anne Arundel County, provided Govern- 
ment-owned land was available, or a suitable 
site was acquired by donation. Subsequently, 
both Anne Arundel County and Howard 
County have made suitable sites available, 
thus meeting the requirement set forth by 
the Committee. Both sites are within com- 
muting distance of Washington and offer suf- 
ficient acreage for growth and expansion; 
now, therefore, be it. 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, That this body requests the Con- 
gress of the United States to take such steps 
as may be necessary to carry out the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Public Works 
to rehouse the United States Patent Office in 
Howard County or Anne Arundel County, in 
the State of Maryland; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the members of the Mary- 
land Delegation in the Congress of the United 
States are requested to give their hearty sup- 
port to any legislation which would insure 
the rehousing of the Patent Office in Howard 
County or Anne Arundel County; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State, of 
the State of Maryland, is requested under 
the Great Seal of the State of Maryland to 
sent copies of this Joint Resolution to the 
President of the United States, the Vice 
President of the United States and presiding 
officer in the Senate of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
in the Congress of the United States, each 
member of the Maryland delegation in the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States, and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce of the United States.” 

A resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Maryland; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 


“RESOLUTION 7 


“A Senate joint resolution requesting the Li- 
brary of Congress to return certain histori- 
cal documents to the State of Maryland 
“The General Assembly of Maryland re- 

quests the Library of Congress to return a 

series of valuable documents and records to 

the State of Maryland. 

“These documents, all of which date from 
the 18th Century, are described by archivists 
as ‘fugitives.’ 

“They are part of a series of journals and 
account books owned by the State and were 
lost many years ago when the State of Mary- 
land had not created a Hall of Records for 
the careful preservation of such old docu- 
ments and materials. 

“The Library of Congress acquired these 
documents in the year 1867 when it pur- 
chased the library of a private collector. 

“While the Library of Congress acted in 
perfectly good faith in acquiring by pur- 
chase these old Maryland documents, it is 
also true that the State cannot give away 
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or dispose of such records, and any purchaser 
naturally undergoes the risk of having them 
reclaimed. 

“A joint resolution has been introduced 
into the Congress of the United States, di- 
recting the Library of Congress to turn over 
these old and valuable records to the Mary- 
land Hall of Records. 

“The General Assembly of Maryland adds 
its enthusiastic endorsement to the pro- 
posal for returning these records to their 
native State. The General Assembly is re- 
questing all members of the Congress, in 
particular the several members of the Mary- 
land Delegation in the Congress, to support 
the joint resolution to require their return; 
now therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, That this State legislature 
strongly supports the request that the num- 
ber of 18th Century documents belonging 
to the State of Maryland be returned to the 
Hall of Records of Maryland by the present 
custodian, the Library of Congress; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State 
of Maryland is directed to send copies of this 
joint resolution, under the Great Seal of 
the State of Maryland, to the Vice President 
of the United States as President of the 
Senate of the United States, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States, each member of 
the Maryland Delegation in the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, and the Librarian in the Library of 
Congress.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Washington; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“House JOINT MEMORIAL 20 


“To the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States, and to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States, in Congress assembled: 

“We, your Memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
most respectfully represent and petition, as 
follows: 

“Whereas, In the year 1965, the govern- 
ment of the United States, through duties 
and taxes on alcoholic beverages, collected al- 
most four billion dollars ($3,879,648,164) ; 
and 

“Whereas, An Act of Congress of August 
4, 1947, entitled ‘Rehabilitation of Alcohol- 
ics’ (61 Stat. 744, c. 472), officially recognized 
the fact that alcoholism is a disease and that 
an alcoholic is a sick person; and 

“Whereas, Two United States Circuit 
Courts of Appeal have ruled that it is un- 
constitutional to jail an alcoholic simply be- 
cause of public drunkenness; and 

“Whereas, The Supreme Court of the State 
of Washington is now considering a case 
(Wayne J. Hill v. City of Seattle) which also 
challenges the constitutionality of jailing 
alcoholics simply because of public drunk- 
enness; and 

“Whereas, President Johnson’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice has declared, ‘Drunkenness should 
not in itself be a criminal offense’ and has 
pointed out that including drunkenness 
within the system of criminal justice seri- 
ously burdens and distorts its operations; 
and 

“Whereas, The President’s Commission on 
Crime in the District of Columbia has rec- 
ommended ‘transferring responsibility for 
chronic alcoholism from law enforcement 
agencies to public health authorities’; and 

“Whereas, The jailing of alcoholics is both 
cruel and futile, but prohibiting the practice 
will put a sudden and severe strain on the 
treatment resources presently available for 
alcoholics; and 
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“Whereas, Despite the facts cited above, 
the federal government has provided only 
insignificant financial help to any of the 
states in their efforts to combat the disease 
of alcoholism; and 

“Whereas, The legislature of the State 
of Washington recognizes that alcoholism 
is a disease and that an alcoholic is a sick 
person who can be treated, has accepted this 
state’s responsibility in the prevention of 
alcoholism and the treatment and rehabili- 
tation of the victims of alcoholism, and has 
appropriated state funds for these purposes; 
and 

“Whereas, A number of other states have 
also recognized their responsibility in the 
field of alcoholism; 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, That We, 
your Memorialists, the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Washington, 
respectfully petition the Congress of the 
United States to enact the necessary legis- 
lation and provide the necessary funds to 
assist the states in meeting their responsi- 
bility to combat alcoholism, a disease which 
is now this nation’s third leading health 
problem; and 

“Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
Memorial be immediately transmitted by the 
Secretary of State to the Honorable Lyndon 
B. Johnson, President of the United States; 
the President of the United States Senate; 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives; 
each member of the Congress from the State 
of Washington; and to the Governors of the 
other forty-nine states. 

“Passed the House April 22, 1967. 

“Don ELDRIDGE, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“Passed the Senate April 29, 1967. 

“JOHN A. CHERBERG, 
“President of the Senate.” 


A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 


“RESOLUTION 6 


“A resolution memorializing the President 
and to abolish residence require- 
ments for all federally supported programs 
for assistance to the blind 
“Whereas the United States has appropri- 

ated substantial money to the several states 

for programs to assist the rehabilitation and 
aid in the support of the blind; and 

“Whereas the several states have various 
and inconsistent residence requirements 
necessary for persons to qualify for assist- 
ance to the blind; and 

“Whereas these requirements impede the 
movement of the blind throughout the 
union; and 

“Whereas it would be of great value to 
persons otherwise qualified for assistance and 
to the public at large that those citizens 
have the same ease of movement throughout 
the union that citizens not so disadvantaged 
possess; now, therefore, 

“Be it Resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota that Congress should 
speedily enact legislation to abolish residence 
requirements for all federally supported pro- 
grams for aid to the blind. 

“Be it further Resolved that the Secretary 
of State of the State of Minnesota be in- 
structed to transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President of the United States, the 
President of the Senate of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States and to the Minnesota 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

L. L. DUXBURY, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

“JAMES B. GOETZ, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Passed the House of Representatives this 
17th day of April in the year of Our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-seven. 

“EDWARD A, BURDICK, 

“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
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“Passed the Senate this fifth day of May 
in the year of Our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-seven. 

“H. Y. TORREY, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 

“Approved May 10, 1967. 

“HAROLD LEVANDER, 
“Governor of the State of Minnesota. 

“Filed May 11, 1967. 

“JOSEPH L, DONOVAN, 
“Secretary of the State of Minnesota.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 4 


“A joint memorial to the Honorable Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Honorable 
Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States in Congress assembled 


“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the state of 
Idaho, hereby request that: 

“Whereas, the ever expanding population 
of the nation and the world demand a 
larger volume of foodstuffs and the surplus 
foodstuffs of this nation are steadily dimin- 
ishing because of increasing demands; and 

“Whereas, the natural resources of the 
state of Idaho include land peculiarly adapted 
to agricultural development, and abundant 
sources of water which are not being put 
to beneficial uses; 

“Now, therefore be it Resolved, by the 
Thirty-ninth Session of the Legislature of 
the state of Idaho, now in session, the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives concurring, 
that we most respectfully urge the Congress 
of the United States to authorize the South- 
west Idaho Water Development Project and 
appropriate funds upon projects surveyed 
and determined to be economical and feas- 
ible—namely, the Mountain Home Division 
and the power features of the Garden Valley 
Division. 

“Be it further Resolved, that the Depart- 
ment of Interior direct the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation to undertake and complete feas- 
bility studies upon the remaining divisions 
and upon the remaining features of the Gar- 
den Valley Division, in order to develop these 
Pie of the project at the earliest possible 

ate. 

“Be it further Resolved, that the Secre- 
tary of State of the state of Idaho, be, and 
he is hereby authorized and directed to for- 
ward certified copies of this memorial to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, the Speaker of the House of Repre. 
sentatives of Congress, and to the Senators 
and Representatives representing this state 
in the Congress of the United States.“ 

A resolution adopted by the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Freedom, 
Philadelphia, Pa., relating to a review by 
an expert and disinterested commission of 
CIA policies and activities; establishment 
of the function of the CIA; and strict civil 
control of the CIA; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Department of 
Hawaii, American Legion Post 41, Agana, 
Guam, opposing the proposal of the South 
Pacific Memorial Association, to be estab- 
lished on the Territory of Guam; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

A resolution adopted by the Vicksburg 
Lodge 1581, Loyal Order of Moose, Vicks- 
burg, Miss., relating to the enactment of 
legislation to prohibit the mutilation of the 
flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the city council of 
the city of Elizabeth, N.J., favoring the en- 
actment of legislation to permitting legisla- 
tion for free postage for members of the 
forces; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

A resolution of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, Department of Vermont, relative to 
the granting of administrative leave rather 
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than sick leave when required to report for 
their annual physical examination; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

A letter from the American Lativan As- 
sociation in the United States, Inc., signed 
by Peter P. Lejins, president, of Washington, 
D.C., expression of appreciation for the adop- 
tion of Senate concurrent resolution in Octo- 
ber 22, 1966; ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 9029. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
233). 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Poreign Relations, with amendments: 

S. 1030. A bill to amend further section 
1011 of the U.S. Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948, as amended (Rept. 
No. 234). 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, without amendment: 

S. J. Res. 74. Joint resolution to provide 
for the formulation, adoption, administra- 
tion, and periodic updating of a comprehen- 
sive plan for the U.S. Capitol Grounds and 
contiguous related and influencing areas 
(Rept. No. 236). 


IMPROVEMENTS OF CERTAIN BENE- 
FITS FOR EMPLOYEES WHO 
SERVE IN HIGH-RISK SITUA- 
TIONS—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE (S. REPT. NO. 235) 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, reported an 
original bill (S. 1785) to improve cer- 
tain benefits for employees who serve in 
high-risk situations, and for other pur- 
poses, and submitted a report thereon, 
which bill was read twice by its title and 
placed on the calendar, and the report 
was ordered to be printed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1780. A bill for the relief of Harvey E. 

Ward; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 1781. A bill for the relief of Kyong Hwan 
Chang; and 

S. 1782. A bill for the relief of Soo Young 
Chang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF (for himself and 
Mr. KENNEDY of New York): 

S. 1783, A bill to provide criminal penalties 
for the introduction, or manufacture for in- 
troduction, into interstate commerce of mas- 
ter keys for motor vehicles, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Risicorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CHURCH (for himself and Mr. 
JorDAN of Idaho): 

S. 1784. A bill to amend the Act ot October 
30, 1965 (79 Stat. 1125), so as to authorize 
the State of Idaho to participate under the 
provisions of such Act; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CHURCH when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 1785. A bill to improve certain benefits 
for employees who serve in high-risk situa- 
tions, and for other purposes; read twice by 
its title and placed on the calendar. 

(See reference to the above bill when re- 
ported by Mr. FULBRIGHT, which appears un- 
der heading Reports of Committees.“) 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 1786. A bill to amend the Life Insurance 
Act of the District of Columbia, approved 
June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1125); to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Tyros when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri (for himself 
and Mr. SYMINGTON) : 

S. 1787. A bill to provide local grant-in-aid 
credit for urban renewal project in Kansas 
City, Mo.; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. JACKSON (by request) : 

S. 1788. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to engage in feasibility investi- 
gations of certain water resource develop- 
ments; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY of New York (for 
himself, Mr. Proutry, Mr. BAYH, Mr. 
BURDICK, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. GRUENING, 
Mr. Javits, Mr. KENNEDY Of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. McCartHy, Mr. 
McGee, Mr. MCINTYRE, Mr. MONDALE, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. Moss, Mr. NELSON, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. PROXMIRE, and Mr. 
TYDINGs) : 

S. 1789. A bill to authorize demonstration 
projects designed to help young adult crimi- 
nal offenders through the services of mem- 
bers of VISTA and the Teacher Corps or other 
qualified teachers; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kennepy of New 
York when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HAYDEN (for himself, Mr. 
Kuchl. Mr. FANNIN, and Mr. 
MourpHy): 

S. 1790. A bill to render the assertion of 
land claims by the United States based upon 
accretion or avulsion subject to legal and 
equitable defenses to which private persons 
asserting such claims would be subject; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1791. A bill for the relief of Yoshihide 
Hayasaki; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 1792. A bill for the relief of Osvaldo 
Soldati and his wife Anna Maria Soldati; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PASTORE (for himself and Mr. 
PELL): 

S. 1793. A bill for the relief of Teresina 
Del Toro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 


ERECTION OF A STATUE IN THE 
FORM OF “THE MAINE LOB- 
STERMAN” IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mrs. SMITH submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 122); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia: 

S. Res. 122 

Whereas the National Capital Planning 
Commission of the District of Columbia is 
charged with planning the redevelopment 
of the “New Southwest” section of the city; 
and 

Whereas part of this redevelopment in- 
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cludes that area known as Maine Avenue; 
and 

Whereas this avenue, running along Wash- 
ington’s waterfront area, has been designated 
in honor of the State of Maine: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That provisions be made by the 
National Capital Planning Commission to 
provide for a suitable site to erect a monu- 
ment commemorating the State of Maine; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this monument be in the 
form of a statue, The Maine Lobsterman”, 
one hundred and two inches tall, and forty- 
one by thirty inches at the base, said statue 
hth be supplied and erected by the State of 

ne. 


PREVENTION OF AUTO THEFT 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, for my- 
self and the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY], I introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to provide 
criminal penalties for the introduction, 
or manufacture for introduction, or ad- 
vertisement for sale in interstate com- 
merce of master keys for motor vehicles. 

This is identical to the bill I introduced 
on this subject last year. It prohibits the 
advertisement for sale of master keys 
except to those with a legitimate need for 
them. The bill authorizes the Postmaster 
General to establish regulations for the 
mailing of such keys. 

Last year there were more than 500,000 
cars stolen resulting in a direct financial 
loss of $140 million. Nearly two-thirds of 
these thefts are committed by youngsters 
under 18. 

There is persuasive evidence that a 
substantial portion of the car thefts are 
perpetrated by minors and professional 
thieves with the aid of master keys. These 
keys are advertised for sale to the general 
public in many general circulation maga- 
zines for a cost of about $30. This invi- 
tation puts temptation too close at hand 
for those with the intent to commit auto 
theft. My bill would remove this source 
of criminal activity. It would permit only 
those with a lawful business purpose to 
obtain these keys. 

Mr. President, auto thefts are 
at an alarming rate. In 1964 there was a 
16-percent increase over the previous 
year. In 1965 there was a jump of an- 
other 5 percent, and preliminary figures 
for 1966 show another rise of 12 percent. 
It is a time for speedy, effective action 
to stop this spiraling rate. This bill will 
significantly curb auto thefts. I hope it 
will receive prompt consideration by the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1783) to provide criminal 
penalties for the introduction, or manu- 
facture for introduction, into interstate 
commerce of master keys for motor ve- 
hicles, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Risicorr (for himself and Mr. 
KENNEDY of New York), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in a measure designed to deal with 
one more aspect of the crime problem, I 
have joined Senator Risicorr in cospon- 
soring a bill to prohibit the sale through 
the mail of master car keys. This meas- 
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ure would prevent the sale of master 
keys for automobiles to juveniles and 
others who do not have a legitimate need 
for them. 

Car theft is one of the most common 
crimes committed in this country. Last 
year, over 500,000 cars were stolen and 
every indication we presently have leads 
to the conclusion that the number of 
car thefts will continue to rise this year. 

We also know that the crime of steal- 
ing automobiles is not normally commit- 
ted by older offenders. It is a crime of the 
young—of the juvenile who wants to 
show off to his friends or is simply 
searching for a new thrill. Statistics com- 
piled in the 1966 Uniform Crime Report 
show that over two-thirds of these thefts 
were committed by individuals under 18 
years of age. 

The stealing of automobiles is encour- 
aged and made easy through the sale of 
master car keys at low prices. Popular 
magazines carry advertisements for key 
sets available through the mails to any- 
one who will send in the necessary $3 
to $6. This type of advertisement is an 
open invitation to a young person to steal 
a car for a joyride—a joyride that all 
too often winds up in a reformatory or 
an accident. 

Mail order sales of master car keys is a 
national problem since the laws of any 
one State are not effective against mail 
that crosses State boundaries. A national 
solution is therefore required. The bill 
introduced by Senator RIBICOFF can pro- 
vide that solution. I urge that hearings 
be held on this bill in the near future 
so that Congress can take appropriate 
action this year. 


AMENDMENT TO ANADROMOUS 
FISH ACT 


Mr CHURCH. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, on be- 
half of myself and my distinguished col- 
league from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan], a bill 
to amend the Anadromous Fish Act, Pub- 
lic Law 89-304. The purpose of the 
Anadromous Fish Act, Mr. President, is 
to conserve, develop and enhance the 
supply of salmon and similar fish which 
ascend fresh water streams to spawn. 

It provides that the Secretary of the In- 
terior may enter into agreements with 
the States for cooperative action and 
for matching Federal grants of up to 50 
percent for these important programs. 

Unfortunately, the Anadromous Fish 
Act prohibits the spending of funds in 
the Columbia River drainage. Congress 
excluded the Columbia drainage because 
Federal funding was made to that area 
through the Mitchell Act of May 11, 
1938 (52 Stat. 345) as amended (16 
U.S.C. 755-757). The Mitchell Act, how- 
ever, excluded the upper Columbia, and 
it was not until 1958 that my State of 
Idaho was allowed to participate in that 
program. 

As I mentioned earlier, the Anad- 
romous Fish Act approved by the 89th 
Congress, specifically prohibits spending 
Federal funds in the Columbia River 
drainage. This was appropriate, Mr. 
President, for our sister States of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, because they have 
numerous anadromous fish streams that 
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pour into the Pacific, and in the case 
of Washington, also into Puget Sound, 
all outside the Columbia drainage. 

But Idaho's great Snake, Salmon and 
Clearwater Rivers—one of the last major 
spawning grounds for salmon and steel- 
head trout—are part of the Columbia 
drainage, and thus excluded from the 
benefits of the act. 

Downstream dams, Indian and com- 
mercial fishing have reduced the great 
runs of salmon and steelhead in the 
Pacific Northwest, and in Idaho, where 
this major nursery is located. This is 
added reason why we should be allowed 
to participate in this program. With one 
of the best fish and game departments 
in the Nation, Idaho is already spending 
large sums of money on research and 
management of these anadromous fish, 
but further Federal assistance is needed. 

The bill which we introduce today sim- 
ply amends the Anadromous Fish Act so 
as to authorize the State of Idaho to par- 
ticipate under its provisions, This is not, 
Mr. President, just because it is only fair 
and equitable, but because these fish 
sustain an estimated $50 million annual 
industry in the Pacific Northwest. The 
runs must be preserved and the major 
spawning complex is in Idaho where 
much of the research and work must be 
done. I hope we can have early action on 
this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1784) to amend the act 
of October 30, 1965 (79 Stat. 1125), so 
as to authorize the State of Idaho to 
participate under the provisions of such 
act, introduced by Mr. CHURCH (for him- 
self and Mr. Jorpan of Idaho), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF THE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE ACT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce today a bill to amend the Insurance 
Code of the District of Columbia to as- 
sure that the eight Canadian-based life 
insurance companies licensed to do busi- 
ness in the District are accorded the 
same rights to advertise their business 
figures and distribute their financial 
statements to prospective buyers as are 
their American-based competitors. 

Last year the Congress amended the 
life insurance laws of the District of 
Columbia to make it possible for com- 
panies licensed to sell insurance in the 
District to advertise their total business 
figures in accordance with the latest fis- 
cal information available to them. This 
was a useful and necessary amendment 
for both the consumer and the life in- 
surance companies. 

Unfortunately, the amendment was 
drawn in such a way that it did not ex- 
tend this same privilege of providing up- 
dated financial data to alien companies 
as it did to their American-based com- 
petitors. The only alien insurance com- 
panies presently licensed to do business 
in the District are eight Canadian-based 
companies. The continued presence here 
of these companies is distinctly in the 
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interest of the citizens of the District. 
Their presence increases the choices 
available to our consumers, and their 
sound financial status is unquestioned 
by the Superintendent of Insurance. 

The bill which I introduce today will 
put these eight companies back on equal 
operating terms with all other life insur- 
ance companies doing business in the 
District of Columbia. I hope the Con- 
gress will give the bill early and complete 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1786) to amend the Life 
Insurance Act of the District of Colum- 
bia, approved June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 
1125), introduced by Mr. Typincs, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


FEASIBILITY INVESTIGATION OF 
CERTAIN WATER RESOURCE DE- 
VELOPMENTS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk, for appropriate reference, 
a measure I am introducing at the re- 
quest of the Department of the Interior 
to authorize feasibility studies on four 
proposed irrigation projects. 

The draft of this proposed legislation 
was submitted in compliance with sec- 
tion 8 of Public Law 89-72, which pro- 
vides: 

Sec. 8. Effective on and after July 1, 1966, 
neither the Secretary of the Interior nor 
any bureau nor any person acting under his 
authority shall engage in the preparation of 
any feasibility report under reclamation law 
with respect to any water resource project 
unless the preparation of such feasibility re- 
port has been specifically authorized by law, 
any other provision of law to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


The Members of the Senate will re- 
call that this provision was written into 
S. 1229, 89th Congress by the Senate 
Interior Committee so that Congress 
would retain control over all phases of ir- 
rigation projects. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the draft legisla- 
tion, the letter of transmittal of the 
Secretary of the Interior, and a descrip- 
tion of each of the proposed projects that 
will be the subject of a feasibility study 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill, 
letter, and description of the proposed 
projects will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1788) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to engage in 
feasibility investigations of certain wa- 
ter resource developments, introduced 
by Mr. Jackson, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

S. 1788 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
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to engage in feasibility studies of the fol- 
lowing proposals: 

1. Missourl River Basin project, Garrison 
division, Garrison diversion unit, Minot ex- 
tension, in the vicinity of Minot, North 
Dakota. 

2. Mogollon Mesa project, Winslow-Hol- 
brook division in the Little Colorado River 
Basin in the vicinity of Winslow and Hol- 
brook, Arizona. 

3. Mountain Park project in the vicinity 
of Altus, Oklahoma. 

4. Retrop project on the North Fork of 
the Red River in the vicinity of the W. C. 
Austin project, Oklahoma. 


The letter of transmittal and a descrip- 
tion of each of the proposed projects are 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 8, 1967. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Prestpent: Enclosed is a draft 
of a proposed bill “To authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to engage in feasibility 
investigations of certain water resource de- 
velopments.” Authorization of feasibility 
studies as proposed by this draft bill is re- 
quired by section 8 of the Federal Water 
Project Recreation Act of July 9, 1965 (79 
Stat. 217). 

We recommend that the enclosed bill be 
referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration, and we recommend that it be 
enacted. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to engage in feasibility studies 
of the Mountain Park and Retrop projects 
in Oklahoma, the Winslow-Holbrook division 
of the Mogollon Mesa project in Arizona and 
the Minot extension of the Garrison diver- 
sion unit in North Dakota. 

A feasibility report.on the Mountain Park 
project was submitted to Congress in May 
of last year. Due to the possibility of certain 
additional studies and analyses, the project 
was included in S. 3034, 89th Congress, 2d 
Session, To authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to engage in feasibility investiga- 
tions of certain water resource development 
proposals.” Studies of the Retrop project 
were initiated in fiscal year 1966 prior to the 
date the Federal Water Project Recreation 
Act went into effect. With the enactment of 
S. 3034 work has been suspended. 

Both of these projects were omitted from 
S. 3034, as passed, due to “water supply prob- 
lems”. The Department is not aware of any 
water supply problems which should prevent 
feasibility studies from continuing on these 
projects. In view of the pressing need for the 
water supply that these projects would make 
available, the studies should be resumed and 
completed at the earliest practicable date. 

Reconnaissance studies have been com- 
pleted for the Holbrook-Winslow division of 
the Mogollon project and the Minot exten- 
sion of the Garrison diversion unit. On the 
basis of the reconnaissance data, it appears 
that the developments are economically de- 
sirable and financially justified, there is good 
local support, and feasibility studies are 
warranted. The Department proposes to un- 
dertake the feasibility studies as soon as 
study authorization is available and the 
work can be fitted Into its planning program. 

Also enclosed are supplementary state- 
ments which provide information on the 
plan of development for the four projects, 
and the justification for seeking feasibility 
study authority. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this proposed legislation from the standpoint 
of the Administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH HOLUM, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
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MISSOURI RIVER BASIN PROJECT, GARRISON DI- 
VERSION UNIT, MINOT EXTENSION, NORTH 
DAKOTA 
Location: Ward County near the city of 

Minot, North Dakota. 

Project data: (Reconnaissance 1966). 


Total construction cost. 
Adjust = 
Total allocation...............- 


Municipal and industrial water, 
18,907? acre-feet per year... * 86, 145, 000 


Fish and wildlife__.........._. (*) 
Recreation .-222-.-...----- =... (*4) 
Dotkga Haken wohun 6, 145, 000 


1 Represents interest during construction. 

?Canalside delivery; annual use at city’s 
plant estimated at 14,562 acre-feet annually 
for population of 70,000 in year 2000. 

Does not include cost of water at Velva 
Canal, Garrison diversion unit which is esti- 
mated at $15 per acre-foot annually, includ- 
ing assigned OM&R. 

*Storage reservoir is expected to provide 
opportunities for outdoor recreation and fish 
and wildlife enhancement; to be evaluated 
in feasibility study. 


Benefit-cost ratio: 1.3 to 1.0. 

Description: Under the authorized initial 
stage of the Garrison diversion unit, the 
Velva Canal will be constructed from Lone- 
tree Dam and Reservoir, a regulating reser- 
voir, to a point about 12 miles east of the 
city of Minot, serving irrigable lands to the 
southeast and northeast of the city. The 
plan being considered under the proposed 
feasibility investigation for delivering water 
to the city would be a physical extension of 
the Garrison diversion unit. A canal about 
10.5 miles long would be constructed from 
the Velva Canal to a potential dam and res- 
ervoir site about one mile from the city. 
Two pumping plants would be required on 
the canal to lift the water a total of 80 feet. 
A 4.7-mile pipeline from the proposed reser- 
voir to the city’s treatment plant would be 
required. The reservoir, which would store 
water during the off-season period when the 
Velva Canal is not being operated, would 
have a capacity of about 7,500 acre-feet. 

Status: As a part of studies for the initial 
stage of Garrison diversion unit, the overall 
feasibility of delivering water to 14 munici- 
palities, including the city of Minot, and 
four industrial areas was determined. 

For determination of benefits, prelimi- 
nary estimates were made of the costs to 
each water user for works to deliver water 
from the project canals. This information 
has been updated in respect to 
a water supply for the city of Minot, and a 
reconnaissance estimate has been prepared 
of costs for construction of a delivery system 
by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Justification: The city of Minot has at- 
tempted to make the best utilization of any 
and all sources of water to maintain its 
steady population growth, but is still faced 
with a critical water supply if it must de- 
pend on underground aquifers and the Sour- 
is River. The ground water level has con- 
tinued to recede, even under summer ra- 
tioning practices, and the supply from the 
Souris River is limited. A current program 
to recharge the aquifer has met with some 
success but is not considered a long-term 
solution to the problem. 

For 20 years the city has looked to the 
Garrison diversion unit as a potential source 
of water of better quality and adequate 
quantity to meet current and long-term 
requirements. The authorized initial stage 
of the unit would provide such a water sup- 
ply at canalside. An extension of the Garri- 
son diversion unit would be required, how- 
ever, to provide for Federal construction of 
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the lateral, pumping plants, storage reser- 
voir, and other facilities required to deliver 
water to the city’s system. 

Local interest: The city has actively sup- 
ported all aspects of the multipurpose Garri- 
son diversion unit during the many years of 
study. Through many resolutions and letters, 
the city has urged that preconstruction 
studies leading to construction of Velva 
Canal be accelerated to provide a source of 
municipal and industrial water at the earliest 
possible date. 

With construction of Velva Canal now 
scheduled in the near future, the city has 
expressed strong interest in extension of the 
unit to provide delivery of water from the 
canal to the city. The city and the Garrison 
Diversion Conservancy District have urged 
the Bureau to undertake studies of this 
aspect as soon as possible in order that a 
plan for water delivery would be completed 
in advance of availability of water from 
the unit. These interests were instrumental 
in the Congress inserting funds in the 1967 
Public Works Appropriation Act for a re- 
connaissance study preceding a feasibility 
investigation. 

MOGOLLON MESA PROJECT— WINSLOW- 
HOLBROOK Division 

Location: On Chevelon Creek, a tributary 
of the Little Colorado River, in southern 
Navajo County and in the vicinity of the 
towns of Winslow and Holbrook, Arizona. 


Project data: 
Total construction cost $14, 958, 000 
S %/§ôÜô˖ A AAA r 11. 021, 000 
Total al location 15, 419, 000 
PROGRAM GOALS 
Cost 
allocation 


Municipal and industrial water, 
14,350 acre-feet per year $14, 501, 000 


Fish and wildlife — 746, 000 
Werlle n eae 172, 000 
r RA 15, 419, 000 


1 Contributed planning funds and interest 
during construction. 


Benefit-cost ratio: 1.5 to 1.0. 

Description: The plan under consideration 
and as described in the reconnaissance re- 
port on Arizona-Colorado River Diversion 
Projects, Little Colorado River Basin and 
Adjacent Counties, involves the construction 
of a multipurpose reservoir on Chevelon 
Creek, a tributary of the Little Colorado 
River, together with a pump and pipeline 
system to divert water to Winslow and Hol- 
brook, Arizona. The water will be used pri- 
marily for municipal and industrial pur- 
poses; however, the project will also provide 
recreation and fish and wildlife benefits. 
The project features include a 230-foot-high 
dam and a 49,000-acre-foot reservoir at the 
Wildcat location, approximately 25 miles 
south of Winslow; a diversion pumping plant 
at the Wildcat reservoir, with a total static 
lift of 167 feet, and about 8 miles of 24-inch- 
diameter pressure pipeline to a bifurcation 
in the system. At the bifurcation, the flow 
would be by gravity for 17.4 miles to Wins- 
low through a 21-inch-diameter pipeline and 
28.4 miles to Holbrook through a 21-inch- 
diameter pipeline. 

Status: A reconnaissance report was com- 
pleted in September 1966 which indicates 
the Winslow-Holbrook division is economi- 
cally feasible and financially justified and 
that detailed feasibility studies are war- 


ranted. 

Justification: The investigation of the 
Winslow-Holbrook division of the Mogollon 
project should be initiated as soon as possi- 
ble to permit coordination of the plans for 
that division with the plans now being de- 
veloped for the Flagstaff-Williams division 
(formerly referred to as the Flagstaff- 
Williams project). 
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The Flagstaff-Williams division involves 
the construction of a multipurpose dam and 
reservoir on Clear Creek, a tributary of the 
Little Colorado River, with a pipeline system 
to deliver the water to the cities of Flagstaff 
and Williams which are facing serious water 
shortage. The city of Winslow, however, has 
rights to 17,800 acre-feet annually of the 
flows of Clear Creek, and, while its present 
source of groundwater is adequate to meet 
its short-term needs, the Clear Creek water, 
or suitable replacement, will have to be de- 
veloped in the not too distant future to 
meet the city’s growing demands. The pro- 
posal now under consideration is to develop 
the flows of Chevelon Creek to serve the city 
of Winslow as a replacement to its rights to 
the Clear Creek water thus permitting the 
latter water to be diverted to Flagstaff and 
Winslow. In order to develop a coordinated 
plan for the two divisions that will have 
the unified support of the various commu- 
nities, the investigations must be made 
concurrently. 

Local interest: All communities and civil 
leaders in the project area have indicated 
support for this study. The State of Arizona 
has contributed funds to assist in financing 
the studies conducted in this area. 


MOUNTAIN PARK PROJECT—OKLAHOMA 
Location: On the North Fork of the Red 
River in the vicinity of Altus, Oklahoma. 
Project data: (Feasibility—June 1963 re- 
evaluated April 1966). 


Total construction cost 1 $19, 978, 000 


Adjustment 762, 000 
Total allocation 1 20, 740, 000 
PROGRAM GOALS 

Cost 
allocation * 
Municipal and industrial water, 

16,000 acre-feet per year $15, 153, 000 
Flood control 2, 713, 000 
Fish and wildlife 2, 057, 000 
Weecreanon soo Sone nn 817, 000 

e eee 20, 740, 000 


Based on supplemental information and 
reevaluation statement, dated April 1966. 

3 Reimbursable interest during construc- 
tion. 


Benefit-cost ratio: 1.91 to 1. 

Description: The Mountain Park project 
would supply municipal and industrial water 
to the towns of Snyder and Altus and to the 
Altus Air Force Base in southwest Oklahoma 
and in addition, it would provide substantial 
flood control, fish and wildlife, and recrea- 
tion benefits to the area. The plan of devel- 
opment involves construction of Mountain 
Park Dam and Reservoir on Otter Creek; 
Bretch Diversion Dam and Canal to divert 
Elk Creek flows into the Mountain Park Res- 
ervoir; an aqueduct system to deliver water 
from the reservoir westward to Altus in Jack- 
son County and southward to Snyder in Ki- 
owa County and basic recreation and fish 
and wildlife management facilities. The plan 
contemplates construction of Mountain Park 
Dam and Reservoir as Stage I of the project. 
Stage II would consist of the Bretch Diver- 
sion Dam and Canal, to be built when Altus 
and Snyder water demands have grown to 
require the inclusion of Elk Creek flows. 

Status: The Secretary's report on this proj- 
ect was transmitted to the Congress on May 
11, 1966, and has been printed as H.D. 438, 
89th Congress. H.R. 10430 and S. 2401, to au- 
thorize construction of the project, were 
introduced in the 89th Congress but no ac- 
tion was taken. Mountain Park project was 
included in the Administration's draft of 
legislation submitted to the 89th Congress, 
2d Session to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to engage in feasibility investiga- 
tions. Although the feasibility investigations 
were completed on this project, the project 
was included in section 1(a) of the Admin- 
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istration’s draft to permit the Secretary to 
undertake any additional work that could 
arise from congressional consideration of 
the proposal. The project was omitted from 
the bill as enacted into law (P.L. 89-561) 
but it is recommended that authority be 
made available to provide for any additional 
studies that may become necessary prior to 
authorization for construction. 
Justification: The searcity of good quality 
water in southwest Oklahoma, together with 
a large increase in population in recent years, 
has justified investigation of all possible 
sources of supply. The city of Altus has a 
contract with the Lugert-Altus Irrigation 
District which serves the W. C. Austin Irri- 
gation project. Irrigation water shortages 
have been severe and will increase as sedi- 
ment continues to encroach on the storage 
capacity of the lake. The 4800 acre-feet of 
assured supply available to Altus under its 
contractual arrangement is not adequate for 
the increased population of the city and for 
the Altus Air Force Base. City officials are 
exploring every possible source for a supple- 
mental supply. Construction of the Moun- 
tain Park project would provide an ample 
supply of good quality water to meet future 
demands of the communities in the area. 
Local interest: Expressions of interest in 
development of the Mountain Park project as 
a source of municipal and industrial water 
date back to 1954. More recent expressions 
include (1) a resolution passed by the city 
of Snyder on June 4, 1962, requesting inclu- 
sion in the project as outlined in the feasi- 
bility report; (2) a resolution to the same 
effect passed by the city of Altus on July 16, 
1962; and (3) a resolution passed by the 
Oklahoma Water Resources Board on May 8, 
1962, concurring in the findings of the report 
and agreeing to take the necessary action to 
insure repayment to the United States of the 
water supply storage costs which are de- 
ferred as cost allocable to future water sup- 
ply under the Water Supply Act of 1958, as 
amended by Public Law 87-88. On November 
1, 1965, a meeting of communities southwest 
of Altus was held in Eldorado, Oklahoma, to 
discuss requesting inclusion in the project. 
Representatives from Altus attended with 
the thought that the additional interest and 
demand for the water might expedite au- 
thorization of the project. The city of Altus 
has taken steps to initiate the formation of 
a Master Conservancy District to facilitate 
the contractual arrangements between the 
United States and local interests which are 
prerequisites to start of construction. 


RETROP PROJECT, OKLAHOMA 
Location: In the drainage basin of the 
North Fork of the Red River at and above 
the existing Altus Reseryoir, which is above 
the existing W, C. Austin irrigation project. 
Project data: (Reconnaissance 1966). 


Total estimated construction 


dess — 87, 015, 000 
% ie cineca ntg 
Total allocation 7. 015, 000 
PROGRAM GOALS 
Cost 
allocation 
Safety of dams program $4, 000, 000 


Irrigation, 50,000 acre-feet/ year- +3, 015, 000 


7, 015, 000 


1 The allocations and benefit-cost analysis 
are based on use of the conservation storage 
for irrigation although part of the water 
may be used for municipal and industrial 
purpose and there may be benefits from fish 
and wildlife enhancement and recreation. 
Decision as to use of water and final alloca- 
tions will depend upon completion of fea- 
sibility studies and further negotiations with 
the local interests. 


Benefit-cost ratio: 1.3 to 1.0. 
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Description: The purpose of this investiga- 
tion is to develop plans to increase the height 
of the existing Altus Dam by 6.5 feet which 
would add 50,000 acre-feet to the storage 
capacity and to modify the existing spillway, 
which has been found n under a 
Bureau- wide program of examination of the 
safety of existing dams to accommodate the 
maximum flood that can be expected. 

Status: A reconnaissance evaluation of the 
Retrop project was completed early in fiscal 
year 1966 and a feasibility investigation was 
initiated in that year. The Retrop project 
was among those included in the Adminis- 
tration’s draft bill submitted to the 89th 
Congress, 2d Session, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to engage in feasibility 
investigations. It was omitted, however, from 
the Act as passed by the Congress (P.L. 89- 
561). The studies were subsequently sus- 
pended pending congressional approval of 
feasibility studies of the project. 

Justification: Altus Dam and Reservoir on 
the North Fork of the Red River provides 
the conservation storage for the irrigation 
of 47,000 acres. In the original planning of 
the W. C. Austin project in the latter 1930's, 
it was recognized that Altus Reservoir would 
not provide a full water supply for the entire 
acreage and there would be serious shortages. 
This has been borne out by actual operating 
experiences, Based on 1962 reservoir condi- 
tions for the period from 1926 to 1959, the 
annual water shortages averaged approxi- 
mately 21 percent of the consumptive use 
requirements with maximum shortage of 65 
percent. One factor that has contributed to 
the water shortages is the sedimentation 
that has taken place in Altus Reservoir. In 
1962 the conservation storage in the reser- 
voir had been reduced from the original 
156,100 acre-feet in 1946, to 132,000 acre-feet, 

Local interest: There is strong local sup- 
port for this study. Officials of the Lugert- 
Altus Irrigation District have expressed in- 
terest in reducing reservoir spills by provid- 
ing additional capacity in Altus Reservoir, 
either by dredging sediment from the reser- 
voir, raising the dam, or by constructing 
sediment traps outside the reservoir area. 
Reconnaissance studies of these alternatives 
indicated that raising the height of Altus 
Dam has the most promise and merits de- 
tailed study. 


DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM FOR 
THE REHABILITATION OF CON- 
VICTED CRIMINAL OFFENDERS 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, today, I am introducing, to- 
gether with Senator Proury, a bill to 
establish a demonstration program for 
the rehabilitation of convicted criminal 
offenders, I am also pleased to announce 
that the bill can number among its 
sponsors, Senator BAYH, Senator BUR- 
pick, Senator CHURCH, Senator GRUE- 
NING, Senator Javits, Senator KENNEDY 
of Massachusetts, Senator MCCARTHY, 
Senator McGee, Senator MCINTYRE, Sen- 
ator MONDALE, Senator Morse, Senator 
Moss, Senator NELSON, Senator PELL, 
Senator Proxmire and Senator TYDINGS. 

The bill is designed to deal with a prob- 
lem which Oscar Wilde once described 
vividly when he put pen to paper to pro- 
test against the shame and degradation 
that he had experienced behind prison 
walls. He wrote: 


The vilest deeds like poison weeds 
Bloom well in prison air 

It is only what is good in Man 
That wastes and withers there 

Pale Anguish keeps the heavy gate 
And the Warden is Despair 
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That this protest is all too applicable to 
this Nation’s present treatment of crim- 
inal offenders is testified to by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice. In its 
recent report, The Commission con- 
cluded: 

For a great many offenders, . . . corrections 
does not correct. Indeed . . . the conditions 
under which many offenders are handled 
.. . are often a positive detriment to re- 
habilitation. 


As more and more statistical data 
comes to light, we are learning startling 
but depressing facts about our correc- 
tions system. Over 1.2 million people are 
under correctional authority on an aver- 
age day. Although approximately 120,000 
people are employed in the corrections 
field only 20 percent of these employees 
deal with rehabilitation as their primary 
function. 

When we translate this general data 
into specific figures, we learn that all too 
little has been done to rehabilitate and 
reintegrate into society those who have 
once run afoul of the law enforcement 
process. 

Until now, we have committed vir- 
tually no resources to assist those who 
have been arrested. We release many of 
them on bail and in recent years on their 
own recognizance. But we have not 
coupled release with efforts at placing 
these people in jobs or vocational train- 
ing programs. As a consequence, the vast 
majority of arrestees appear at trial 
without employment or prospects for 
employment. Under such circumstances, 
prosecutors and judges are simply not 
willing to dismiss charges or utilize pro- 
bation extensively. They cannot and 
should not return those who are unem- 
ployed and unschooled, who are alienated 
and disturbed, back into the same en- 
vironment which once led them to com- 
mit offenses. 

And for those who are incarcerated, 
we have taken few steps to insure the 
adequate treatment and training neces- 
sary to change lawbreakers into pro- 
ductive and useful law abiders. The over 
1 million people who are held in jails 
each year live in deplorable conditions. 
More than 40 percent of these facilities 
were built before 1920. Most of them are 
outmoded. They are dirty, overcrowded, 
and devoid of adequate facilities. Train- 
ing and educational programs are vir- 
tually nonexistent. 

We have also failed to take the neces- 
sary steps to rehabilitate those offenders 
who are sent to prison. In the entire 
Nation, our adult correctional institu- 
tions are served by a total of only 50 
full-time psychiatrists and 100 psycholo- 
gists. The ratio of teachers and voca- 
tional instructors to inmates is about 1 
to 400 and as the President’s Commis- 
sion on Crime in the District of Columbia 
notes, these same disturbing figures ap- 
pear again when we turn to the institu- 
tions in which juveniles are incarcerated. 
Less than 8 percent of those employed 
in the field of corrections have received 
any professional education. 

And we have been just as lax and 
faulty in our handling of the postincar- 
ceration process. The task of rehabilitat- 
ing the offender—in particular the 
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youthful offender—only begins when he 
leaves prison. The parolee needs assist- 
ance if he is to adjust successfully to 
society. At present, too little of this 
assistance is available. 

We know that at a bare minimum, an 
efficiently run parole department re- 
quires one officer to every 50 releasees. 
Currently, in most jurisdictions, a parole 
Officer’s usual caseload ranges from 100 
to 200 men. 

We also know that it is important for 
the ex-convict to find steady employ- 
ment paying decent wages as soon after 
his release as possible. Yet large-scale 
state employment services to assist him 
are non-existent. A majority of those 
who obtain work beginning immediately 
after prison do so with private and not 
public assistance. And meaningful jobs 
at decent pay are hard to find. Most 
wages barely reach the subsistence level. 
The average Federal offender earns less 
than $200 a month during the period 
immediately following his release. Only 
25 percent of all Federal releasees work 
even 80 percent of the time during their 
first month out of prison and only 40 
percent obtain this much work within 
the first 3 months. During this same 
period nearly 20 percent of the releasees 
have found no work at all. 

Under these circumstances, the ex- 
convict must normally turn to friends 
or to family for assistance. If he is re- 
jected by them, then his next step is a 
welfare mission or skid row. At any point 
along the way it may simply be easier 
for him to return to crime. 

And in fact the rate of recidivism for 
released criminal offenders is extremely 
high. A recent study of adult offenders 
in the District of Columbia revealed that 
only 17 percent of them had not been 
previously convicted of a crime, and that 
only 35 percent had not been institu- 
tionalized prior to their current convic- 
tion. After a limited study of released 
offenders, Prof. Daniel Glaser found that 
over one-third of those who are released 
will be convicted and returned to prison 
again. Still others will violate parole and 
find themselves back in incarceration 
facilities. 

The difficult question that faces this 
Nation is how best to deal with this re- 
current cycle which continually brings 
those who have once had a taste of the 
criminal process back into contact with 
that process. From the little information 
that we have, the answer appears to lie 
in a greater commitment to rehabilita- 
tion. We must help supply jobs and serv- 
ices to those who are arrested and then 
released before or after trial. We must 
educate and vocationally train those who 
are in prison; and we must be prepared 
to supply guidance and help find employ- 
ment for those who are released from 
incarceration facilities. 

The task ahead will not be simple for 
we know something about the back- 
ground of the average young offender. 
A study conducted in Atlanta revealed 
that the typical boy sent to a State 
training school was 3.4 years behind his 
contemporaries in basic skills like read- 
ing and writing, and that almost 40 per- 
cent of those appearing in juvenile courts 
were 5 years behind the average young- 
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ster. Less than 5 percent of those in pris- 
on have had any college training and 
only 17 percent—less than one-third the 
national average—have finished high 
school. A recent survey found that the 
number of totally unskilled laborers in 
the prison population is almost three 
times the national average. Over 75 per- 
cent of the men in Federal prisons lacked 
steady employment during the 2 years 
before they went to prison. 

On Sunday, Mayor Lindsay and I an- 
nounced that the Labor Department and 
the Vera Institute of Justice are now in 
the process of developing a 3-year pilot 
project for New York City to help solve 
one phase of this rehabilitation problem. 
The objective of this project is to place 
arrested but released persons in jobs or 
vocational training programs. It is my 
hope that this experiment will demon- 
strate the feasibility of diverting appro- 
priate cases from the criminal process 
and securing probation as well as sus- 
pended sentences for offenders who do 
not require a prison sentence. With the 
full cooperation of the Labor Depart- 
ment and New York City, it is expected 
that the Vera Institute will begin its 
rehabilitation program in September 
1967. I assisted in arranging the Federal 
financing for this experiment because I 
believe that it will show how successful 
this Nation can be in reducing recidivism 
if it will just devote a little time and 
attention to the criminal offender. 

The bill that I submit today grew out 
of a suggestion that I made in a recent 
address at Columbia Law School; it is 
meant to complement and broaden the 
ramifications of the Vera experiment. It 
is also a demonstration program and as 
such it will not solve the problems of 
rehabilitating and making productive 
citizens out of our entire prison popula- 
tion. But it should prove to be a step in 
the right direction and, as a demonstra- 
tion program, will provide us with infor- 
mation to know the future course of 
action we must take if we are to reduce 
substantially the rate of recidivism in 
this country. 

The bill constitutes an amendment to 
section 805 of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964. It provides that over the 
next 3 fiscal years, teams composed of 
VISTA volunteers and qualified instruc- 
tors will be placed in no more than six 
prison facilities in or nearby six of our 
large cities. The purpose of the bill is to 
provide young adult criminal offenders 
with intensive education, training, and 
counseling during the 6 to 8 months 
prior to release from confinement and 
during the 6 to 8 months immediately 
following release. The teachers will be 
based at the prison facilities and each 
instructor will work with 10 prisoners at 
a time. The VISTA volunteers will work 
in the community with caseloads of four 
offenders who have previously received 
intensive training at the prisons. The 
teams of volunteers and teachers will re- 
ceive close supervision not only from 
their own leaders but from community 
sponsoring groups composed of judges, 
prison and parole officials, and crimi- 
nologists. The work of these teams will 
in no way conflict with the operations of 
local corrections departments; rather 
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the activities of VISTA and its affiliated 
teachers will only supplement existing 
programs. In short, those cities which 
desire to participate in this experimental 
project will have to offer close coopera- 
tion and assistance, but they will not 
have to disturb or change their ongoing 
correctional policies. 

As designed, this project should help 
solve many of the problems that we know 
arise in the rehabilitation of criminal of- 
fenders. First, it provides a means for 
bringing educational skills to a number 
of incarcerated offenders. We are now 
learning of the remarkable results that 
intensive training programs can have for 
disadvantaged youths. A demonstration 
project at the Rhode Island Adult Cor- 
rectional Institution revealed that 30 
hours of training increased the reading 
skills of participants by one full grade. 
A study in Detroit demonstrated that 
under intensive teacher-training the 
failure rate of underprivileged high 
school students in their courses could be 
halved. Finally, the innovative programs 
of the Department of Labor at such cor- 
rectional institutions as Draper in El- 
more, Ala., and Lorton in Washington, 
D.C., have shown that saturation training 
programs and extensive counseling can 
significantly decrease the possibility that 
the released offender will again engage in 
criminal activities. 

Under the bill I put before you today— 
a bill which builds on these past experi- 
ments—qualified instructors will have 
between 6 and 8 months to work inten- 
sively with young adult offenders. Every 
reason exists for believing that under 
this type of training, young offenders will 
advance anywhere from two to four 
grades in their educational abilities and 
begin to develop the necessary skills to 
take full advantage of numerous employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Second, the work of the VISTA volun- 
teers during the pre-release phase will 
serve to shape the training that prison- 
ers receive to the positions they will hold 
upon leaving the correctional institution. 
Until now, one of the greatest problems 
of prison rehabilitation has been that in- 
mates rarely receive training that will 
aid them upon release. In an initial study 
of Federal ex-convicts, Professor Glaser 
found that of those who find jobs, only 
17 percent have employment related to 
their work in prison. Under this experi- 
mental program, the VISTA volunteer 
will meet with his assigned charges soon 
after they have come under Teacher 
Corps supervision; he will then begin to 
seek out a suitable job or vocational pro- 
gram for each of these men. Once the 
VISTA volunteer begins to develop a 
position for his charge, then the teacher 
assigned to the case can structure the 
individual's educational program toward 
his actual plans upon release. Through 
coordinated planning, the prisoner will 
reenter society not only with definite 
prospects for a useful life but with a real- 
ization that he is prepared to cope with 
the problems that will arise at his new 
job. 

Third, the VISTA volunteer will con- 
tinue to work with his charge for be- 
tween 6 to 8 months after release. His 
assignment will be to offer guidance and 
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counsel. The few studies that have been 
made of the problems faced by releasees 
reveal that what these men need most 
are advisers and not new authority fig- 
ures. They must be provided with con- 
stant attention and assistance if their 
alienation from society is to be reduced. 
The VISTA volunteer must therefore 
serve as the link between the releasee 
and his community. He must not only 
be a friend but a mentor who must seek 
ways to help his charges reintegrate 
themselves into an all too hostile en- 
vironment. 

Fourth, the bill provides for a large 
research effort as a means for supplying 
us with detailed information on the 
strengths and weaknesses of our reha- 
bilitation programs. We must ascertain 
more fully the reason why some releases 
fail while others succeed. We must an- 
alyze the factors which contribute to the 
absorption of some ex-convicts into the 
world of law-abiding contributing citi- 
zens. And we must determine whether 
the program I am here suggesting is suc- 
ceeding in substantially reducing recidi- 
vism and is therefore a worthy model to 
be expanded by Congress and to be 
copied at the State and local levels. 

The program that I am requesting calls 
for only a small outlay of Federal funds. 
During fiscal year 1968, less than $1.3 
million will be needed; during the follow- 
ing 2 fiscal years of this 3-year experi- 
ment less than $2 million a year will be 
required. From the judges, corrections 
officials, and criminologists that I have 
spoken to about this bill, I have received 
nothing but enthusiastic responses. Since 
VISTA has already engaged in several 
projects involving the criminal process, 
this program should not prove to be a 
major divergence from its existing func- 
tions. In fact, I have drawn on the ex- 
pertise of both VISTA and the Teacher 
Corps in working out the mechanics of 
this demonstration program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill pertaining to the 
amendment of the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964 be printed in the RECORD 
in its entirety. I also request that a short 
summary of the program, and a more 
complete analysis of the requested ap- 
propriation be printed in the RECORD 
following the text of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and analysis of the rehabilitation dem- 
onstration program will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1789) to authorize demon- 
stration projects designed to help young 
adult criminal offenders through the 
services of members of VISTA and the 
Teacher Corps or other qualified teach- 
ers, introduced by Mr. KENNEDY of New 
York (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1789 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 805 
of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 is 
amended by inserting “(a)” immediately 
after the section designation and by adding 
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at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(b) (1) The Director is authorized to 
conduct, or to make grants, contracts or other 
arrangements for the conduct of, demonstra- 
tion projects in not more than four metro- 
politan areas during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and in not more than six met- 
ropolitan areas for each of the two succeed- 
ing fiscal years under which volunteers un- 
der section 802 and members of the Teacher 
Corps established pursuant to part B of title 
V of the Higher Education Act of 1965, or 
other qualified teachers, provide criminal of- 
fenders, aged sixteen through twenty-five, 
with intensive education, training, and coun- 
seling for at least a six-month period prior to 
their release from confinement and for at 
least a six-month period thereafter. The Di- 
rector is authorized either to make arrange- 
ments with the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, for the use for the pur- 
poses of this subsection, on a reimbursable 
basis, of the services of not more than forty 
members of the Teachers Corps during the 
fisca] year ending June 30, 1968, and of the 
services of not more than sixty members for 
each of the two succeeding years. Or to hire 
the same numbers of qualified teachers dur- 
ing the next three fiscal years. 

“(2) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated $1,290,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, and $1,926,500 for each 
of the two succeeding fiscal years, for the 
purposes of this subsection.” 


The rehabilitation demonstration pro- 
gram presented by Mr. KENNEDY of New 
York, is as follows: 

REHABILITATION DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 


1. The program will operate for three years. 
It will involve four prisons during the first 
year and six prisons during the second and 
third years. The required appropriation will 
be under $1.3 million for year one and under 
$2.0 million for each of the two subsequent 
years. 

2. The controlling organization will be 
VISTA. It will contract with either the 
Teacher Corps or with individual teachers 
in order to provide the requisite number of 
instructors for the prison facilities. 

3. The program will treat young adult of- 
fenders who are in the age range between 
16 and 25. 

4. The program will operate in the follow- 
ing way: 

a. During year one, 100 VISTA volunteers 
will be needed along with 40 teachers; 

b. During years two and three, 150 VISTA 
volunteers will be needed along with 60 
teachers; 

c. It is expected that these groups of 
teachers and volunteers will be divided 
evenly between the participating cities. But 
if the Program Director decides that a some- 
what unequal distribution will better serve 
the purposes of the program, he may divide 
the participants up in that manner. 

d. The teachers will work with the prison- 
ers during the six to eight months prior to 
their release. They will work with them in a 
1 to 10 ratio. Each project will therefore 
work with 100 prisoners at any one time and 
between 150 and 200 a year. 

e. In the first week there will be educa- 
tional testing to ascertain the individual 
needs of prisoners so that particular re- 
medial education can be planned. The break- 
down of a group of 100 should produce a 
small number of individuals who are at or 
near high school graduation and have col- 
lege potential, a second group who must be 
considered functional illiterates, and a large 
remainder who are at various levels in be- 
tween these two extremes. The early months 
of the teaching program should call for an 
intensive remedial program in English and 
arithmetic at the individual’s level and pace. 
It would probably be convenient to divide 
the sample into small groups of comparable 
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achievement levels and utilize team teach- 
ing and other innovative methods. Inter- 
spersed around this intensive basic work 
would be special work in the social and 
physical sciences, as well as history and lit- 
erature utilizing good film materials, guest 
expert teachers and perhaps some cultural 
trips to plays, concerts, movies, etc. These 
would be structured as “breaks” in the basic 
academic routine. 

f. Within a month after a prisoner enters 
the program he will be interviewed by a 
VISTA volunteer who will, in cooperation 
with existing groups in the community, 
begin to develop a suitable job and home 
for the offender upon his release. (At all 
times in the program, there will be one 
VISTA volunteer assigned to every four 
prisoners.) As the VISTA volunteer develops 
projects, the teacher assigned to the case 
will structure the individual’s educational 
program toward his actual prospects upon 
release. Thus, if the prisoner has possibili- 
ties as a cook in a restaurant, his academic 
program will stress the weights and meas- 
urements and recipe arithmetic needed for 
the specific type of restaurant where the 
offender will work. Order forms, menus and 
written instructions provided by the staff 
of this restaurant will be obtained and the 
offender will be drilled so that he can deal 
with this material effectively. In short, as 
release nears, the program will become more 
adapted to the situation which will actually 
be faced by the release. 

g. The VISTA volunteer will provide a 
valuable link between the prisoner and his 
community and family that is not existent 
at the present time. Prior to release he will 
help obtain jobs for the prisoners, introduce 
the employer’s special requirements into the 
educational program, and develop additional 
community contacts for the prisoner. 

h. After release, he will provide opportuni- 
ties for the releasee to continue the educa- 
tional and training programs begun in the 
institution. He will also work with the re- 
leasee's family and visit the releasee every 
1 to 2 days both on the job and in the home 
to see if problems are developing. Finally, he 
will acquaint the releasee with all available 
community programs that he can take ad- 
vantage of. 

i. The VISTA volunteers will work in 
teams composed normally of 25 volunteers 
and 2 supervisors. Smaller teams of 5 volun- 
teers may be formed in centers situated in 
the areas the releasees will be living in after 
release. It is possible that with municipal 
cooperation, the centers will also afford liv- 
ing areas for these teams. The sponsoring 
group should provide the necessary contacts 
with existing community resources. Super- 
vision for the volunteers will be provided by 
VISTA, but the local sponsoring group will 
have final control over most of the impor- 
tant decisions made about the project. 

5. A research staff is provided for in the 
bill. Its primary function will be to collect 
data on the value of the program and the 
problems faced by the VISTA volunteers and 
teachers who are running it. The research 
staff must help select those prisoners who 
will participate in the program and establish 
meaningful control groups. It will have to 
program tests for the prisoners and set up 
reporting procedures for the teachers and 
volunteers. How much we learn from this 
project will depend upon the capabilities 
of those who are selected to head these 
staffs. 


Budget 
YEAR 1 
Teachers: 
Instructors (40X $7,500) .------- $300, 000 
Supervisors (4X $12,500) --_-_-- 50, 000 
VISTA: 
Volunteers (100 & 84,350 22 435, 000 
Supervisors (8 & $12,500) __.____ 100, 000 
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Budget—Continued 
YEAR 1—continued 
Executive staff: 


1 Head in each city (4X$15,000) 6860, 000 
1 project coordinator (Wash- 
0 17, 000 
Research staff: 
2 in each city (8X$14,000).... 112, 000 
secretaries plus research aids 
Gosse ace 96, 000 
Miscellaneous for facilities, 
equipment, loans for partici- 
PONE; OO ccna ea hss eens 120, 000 
r 1, 290, 000 
YEARS 2 AND 3—ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES 
Oeger encssn $150, 000 
2 Supervisors „„ 25, 000 
50 VISTA volunteers 217, 500 
4 VISTA supervisors— 50, 000 
2 Executive supervisors - 30, 000 
4 Research staff. 56, 000 
8 Research assistants and secre- 
os Spire EAE T E cate mis. pepo hie pea 48, 000 
Miscellaneous 60, 000 
Total, years 2 and 3— 636, 500 
ROE TORE e eee 1, 290, 000 
Total, all years 1, 926, 500 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], I ask unanimous 
consent that, at its next printing, the 
name of the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. THuRMOND] be added as a cospon- 
sor of the bill—S. 1681—to amend title 
II of the Social Security Act to provide 
disability insurance benefits thereunder 
foz any individual who is blind and has 
at least six quarters of coverage, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I also ask unanimous consent, 
on behalf of the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE], that, at its next printing, 
the name of the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill—S. 1736—to provide 
increased opportunities for students in 
higher education for off-campus em- 
ployment by establishing programs of 
work-study cooperative education. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK! 
be added as a cosponsor of S. 1717, the 
medical stockpile disposal bill, at its 
next printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Baym] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
74) to provide for the formulation, 
adoption, administration, and periodic 
updating of a comprehensive plan for 
the U.S, Capitol Grounds and contigu- 
ous related and influencing areas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
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ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the bill (S. 1551) to permit 
a compact or agreement between the 
several States relating to taxation of 
multistate taxpayers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Trias! be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 1585) to pro- 
vide the Coast Guard with authority to 
conduct research and development for 
the purpose of dealing with the release 
of harmful fluids carried in vessels. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, my name be added as a cospon- 
sor to S. 1779, a bill to establish an in- 
ternational health, education, and labor 
program to provide open support for pri- 
vate, nongovernmental activities in the 
fields of health, education, and labor, and 
other welfare fields. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, my name be added as a cospon- 
sor to S. 1590, a bill to prohibit, without 
the express approval of Congress, any 
construction which would result in alter- 
ing the proportions, changing the size, 
or modifying the U.S. Capitol Building 
in any substantial manner and to es- 
tablish a commission to study the exist- 
ing and future space needs of the Con- 
gress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARING ON 
INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT 
BANK BILL (S. 1688) 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations has 
scheduled a public hearing at 10 a.m. 
Thursday, May 18, 1967, to receive testi- 
mony on S. 1688, authorizing the United 
States to contribute $900 million to the 
Inter-American Development Bank, and 
for other purposes. The hearing will be 
held in room 4221 of the New Senate 
Office Building. 

Persons interested in testifying on this 
bill should communicate with Mr. Ar- 
thur M. Kuhl, the chief clerk of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TION BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that 
today the Senate received the following 
nomination: 

William J. Porter, of Massachusetts, 
a Foreign Service officer of the class of 
career minister, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic 
of Korea. 
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In accordance with the committee rule, 
this pending nomination may not be 
considered prior to the expiration of 6 
days of its receipt in the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 16, 1967, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the bill, S. 1161, an act to establish 
the John Fitzgerald Kennedy National 
Historic Site in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 


WHERE WE STAND 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on May 
4, the distinguished mayor of Chicago, 
Mayor Daley, held a mayor’s prayer 
breakfast, very largely attended, at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. The principal 
speaker was a man formerly in Govern- 
ment and now back with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, the president 
of that bank, Mr. Herbert V. Prochnow. 
He delivered an excellent address under 
the title Where We Stand.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
address be printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHERE WE STAND 


(By Herbert V. Prochnow, president, the First 
National Bank of Chicago) 


Many centuries ago a great nation was 
struggling to determine the course it should 
follow. The distinguished Old Testament 
prophet who was the head of that nation was 
deeply concerned about where the leaders and 
elders of his nation stood on the vital issues 
of his time. He said to them, “Choose this day 
where you will stand, Declare your position 
firmly and clearly.” He himself stated pre- 
cisely the principles he would serve and the 
high ideals he would follow. There was no 
confusion in his mind. There was no slick 
political subterfuge in his language. 

In a sense every person is confronted with 
such choices in life. Every nation must also 
choose where it will stand as it faces the 
difficult problems of national existence and 
leadership, and as it writes its history among 
the civilizations of the world. 

Three hundred and fifty years ago a small 
company of men and women in Europe had to 
choose where they would stand. Their ani- 
mating spirit was a deep religious conviction 
and a belief in self-government. They chose 
to cross the Atlantic in December and bring 
a small boat to anchor in Plymouth Harbor. 
If you measure their choice in terms of ease 
and safety, it was a disastrous decision. But 
with their decision they launched the con- 
quest of a wilderness and established a new 
nation. 

This small company of men and women did 
not believe that the conditions of life ought 
to be anything but a challenge, or that the 
rewards of life could be possessed except 
through valiant effort. They had made their 
choice and they went their way without dis- 
may and with a definite purpose and high 
aspiration. They knew where they would 
stand. In the poverty of their resources, the 
obscurity of their beginnings, and the 
grandeur of their achievements, this is one 
of the great stories of history. 

A century and a half later the representa- 
tives of the American colonies met in Phila- 
delphia, They faced a critical situation in- 
volving their lives and fortunes. They were 
there to choose where they would stand on 
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the great issues of their time. A tall, auburn- 
haired, Virginian was appointed to prepare 
the statement of principles which would 
guide them. In less than a month, he pro- 
duced a document which was to change the 
course of world history. These men in solemn 
assembly made the choice of where they 
would stand. They chose to reaffirm their 
belief in the great truths that men are 
created equal, that they have certain inalien- 
able rights, and that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 

As we march down through the years, we 
see booms and depressions, crop failures and 
crises, triumphs and the tragedy of a Civil 
War. But once the people understood a great 
issue they chose wisely the course they would 
follow. 

Then came the fabulous years from 1870 
to 1914 when, despite the crises of 1873 and 
1893, our people were choosing the course of 
dynamic economic expansion. They were 
choosing the course of risk-taking with losses 
for failure and rewards for successful busi- 
ness venture. They were spanning a conti- 
nent with covered wagons and railroads. By 
1880, the value of manufactured products 
and the capital invested in manufacturing 
industries had each increased to over five 
times the level of 1850, only 30 years earlier. 
In this period of enormous expansion, hu- 
man nature was swinging the pendulum 
high. There was speculation. There were 
economic excesses, but each time the people 
departed from sound principles, they re- 
turned to them. They eliminated their ex- 
travagance. They paid off their losses from 
speculative ventures and got back on solid 
ground. The thrifty, those who work, those 
who save, and those who accumulate new 
capital for financing the economy soundly, 
have always finally swayed the issue. 

In the half century from 1914 to the pres- 
ent, we have had one of the most amazing 
chapters in our history. We are weaving the 
economic life of the world into a single fab- 
ric. We are now the most powerful nation 
in history. In the development of this nation 
our people chose a government and a con- 
stitution that gave them religious and politi- 
cal freedom and encouraged initiative, enter- 
prise, responsibility, industry, thrift and in- 
ventive genius. 

Working hours are at their shortest, and 
leisure and its luxurious use are at the high- 
est point ever known in any nation. Our total 
real national product has nearly doubled 
every 20 years. The average worker receives 
better wages, has shorter hours, produces 
more goods and has more plant, equipment 
and energy working for him than any worker 
in the world. Less than 7 per cent of our 
workers are required to feed our people, and 
93 per cent are now free to produce other 
goods and services to raise our standard of 
living. 

Our people are wealthier than ever before. 
Average family income, in constant 1958 dol- 
lars, is now estimated at $8,270 a year. Over 
20 million of our people are shareholders in 
American industry. 

We are also healthier than ever. Private 
business corporations and great research 
foundations with large expenditures fight 
back the horizons of medical and scientific 
knowledge. 

Nowhere else in the world is there such 
eagerness to provide for the future of the 
family and such resolute individual initiative 
in so doing. Life insurance in force amounts 
to over $900 billion and averages $14,700 per 
family. 

We are healthier and wealthier, and by the 
measurable standards we are even wiser. 
Thirty years ago only one out of every eight 
employed Americans had been to high school. 
Today four out of five children of high school 
age attend high school. Thirty years ago only 
4 per cent of the young people of college 
age were in college. Today the figure is 35 per 
cent for the entire country and closer to 50 
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per cent for metropolitan areas. Fifty-six 
million students, or about 28 per cent of the 
total population, are enrolled in our schools 
and colleges, a number of students greater 
than the entire population of France or Italy. 

Ten thousand public libraries put a book 
education just around the corner from mil- 
lions of American homes. 

Over 62 per cent of our families are home- 
owners. Fifty-six million families, over 95 
per cent of all families, have television and 
can hear a Western every day. From 8,000 
registered automobiles in 1,900, we now have 
more than 75 million, and they are all out 
Sunday afternoon. 

Almost 2 million of our people go abroad 
each year and they spend about $2 billion, 
which affluence gives us some trouble with 
our balance of payments. Our people are 
also spending over $26 billion a year just for 
recreation, They travel and tour as no people 
in history ever did. 

We are able now to produce more at the 
same time that we reduce our hours of work. 
An unskilled worker in 1900 received $1.50 a 
day and worked 10 hours a day, six days a 
week. No one had heard of a five-day week. 
In 1900, a working man earned $400 to $500 
& year. Today a worker in manufacturing 
earns $5,800 a year. The average man now 
enters the labor force later and leaves it 
earlier than ever before. Our work lives are 
shortening. Our leisure lives are lengthening. 

No other nation can approach in magni- 
tude the industrial power of the United 
States and its capacity to improve the eco- 
nomic welfare of the people of the world. 
The gross national product of the United 
States is approximately twice that of its 
nearest rival, Soviet Russia, and six times 
that of the third largest economy, West Ger- 
many. We have witnessed in this nation the 
social ministry of a machine civilization 
under a system of private capital and pri- 
vate enterprise which has made increasingly 
available to the masses the comforts, con- 
veniences and cultural advantages that once 
were the privilege of the few. 

Guided by Providence, the first Americans 
entered the wilderness. They took a forked 
stick and made a steel plough. They took a 
crude sickle and made a reaper, They took 
a wagon and made an automobile, a truck, 
and a tractor. They took a metal thread and 
made an ocean cable. They took rough type 
and made giant color printing presses. They 
took a forest trail and made an express high- 
way. Soon a wilderness was pouring forth its 
riches from farm and factory. The vast soli- 
tudes of a continent became a nation of 195 
million people. Where once there rose the 
smoke of the wigwams, there rose the noise 
of industry, the halls of learning and the 
temples of religion. Man is the child of eco- 
nomic progress, but he is also the child of 
God. His foot is upon the clod, but in his 
moments of greatness his forehead grazes 
the stars. 

Our people have chosen wisely the course 
this nation should follow and the principles 
it should serve. They have known where they 
stood. We have every reason to be proud of 
the achievements of the nation. 

We have our problems and our areas where 
standards of living are not as good as they 
should be. However, if one measures the 
American economy by its gross national prod- 
uct, personal income, wage scales, property, 
insurance. savings, travel, education, health, 
recreation, transportation, communication, 
highways, housing, food, clothing and the 
whole standard of living, history reveals no 
comparable record where so many have fared 
so well. 

And yet, as this nation stands at the peak 
of its power, it is confronted with some of 
the most difficult problems in its history. We 
stand in the conduct of our national affairs 
at one of those decisive moments in history 
when as the prophet centuries ago said, “This 
day you must choose.” We must choose be- 
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tween greatness and mediocrity. We must 
choose between expediency and principle. In 
the processes of history, nations as well as 
men are finally judged. Nations succeed and 
nations fail. 

We may pray that wisdom has come with 
our wealth and that vision has come with 
our power. 

Consider some of the major choices that 
now confront us. We say that a nation may 
spend more than it takes in when the econ- 
omy needs to be stimulated. But we declare 
that a nation must show at least a balanced 
budget and preferably a surplus in times of 
business prosperity. This has been the eco- 
nomic gospel of this generation. But we 
really do not believe it, or we lack the self- 
discipline to practice what we profess. We 
are unwilling to pay for our spending even 
when we are prosperous. This has been true 
for decades. A distinguished journalist has 
said that sometimes a nation’s character 
needs to assert itself. Sometimes a nation 
needs to say that it is willing to pay for 
what it is willing to spend. And this does 
not mean that we should fail in making the 
expenditures necessary for our schools and 
urgent human need. 

The national governments of Western 
Europe—the great democracies of the world 
have followed financial policies not wholly 
unlike ours. It is a significant economic fact 
that in the Western World in the last few 
years, when the need clearly existed for 
dampening overheated, inflated economies, 
the governments of the Western World have 
been unwilling to reduce their spending or 
raise taxes. 

The governor of one of the great central 
banks of Europe said to me recently, In a 
modern democracy you cannot expect that 
a government will reduce its spending. The 
people make strong demands for increased 
government spending. The best you can hope 
for is that you can do something about hold- 
ing down the size of the increase in the 
expenditures.” 

We need also to decide where we stand on 
the problem of the deficit which has persisted 
for fifteen years in our balance of payments. 
Our expenditures in Viet Nam are making 
the problem more difficult. But the time has 
clearly arrived for us to demonstrate that 
we have the capacity, the determination, and 
the self-discipline to bring our balance of 
payments more nearly into equilibrium. If 
we do not succeed in solving the problem of 
our balance of payments, there is the great 
danger that we shall have more and more 
government controls on the outflow of funds 
from this country. 

There are other matters on which we need 
to decide where we stand. When we find it 
difficult to live within our income, ought we 
not at least set down our priorities for ex- 
penditures? If we cannot do everything, 
which things come first? In what order do 
we place schools, defense, highways, housing, 
health, welfare, transportation, the conser- 
vation of water resources, agricultural sub- 
sidies and space programs? Which are the 
most urgent priorities? 

Our international relations also constitute 
an area where we need to have a clearer 
idea of where we stand. As we have learned 
in two World Wars, war always recruits emo- 
tional energies and builds up subtle hypoc- 
risies to justify its motives and its flaming 
promises to build a world where men will be 
free from want. But at the end men awaken 
disillusioned from their dreams as they sur- 
vey the destruction and political upheaval. 
After World War I, world leadership brought 
with it responsibilities we had neither antici- 
pated nor sought. The new underdeveloped 
nations, with their shaky social and economic 
orders, will constitute for years a continu- 
ing threat to the peace of the world. We can- 
not ignore this threat, but precisely how do 
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we meet it? We no longer sit at the ringside 
of world events. We are in the arena. 

With only 195 million people, can we solve 
problems of poverty, illiteracy, disease, in- 
adequate tax systems, inflation, and land 
reform for almost one and one-half billion 
people? Eight hundred million of these peo- 
ple live in India, Pakistan, Indonesia and 
Southeast Asia, 50 million in the Middle 
East, 240 million in Africa and 230 million 
in Latin America. 

If current population trends continue for 
only 34 years, 80 per cent of the world’s 
people will live in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. Less than 20 per cent will live in 
North America and Europe, including Soviet 
Russia. 

By the end of this century less than one- 
half of the human race will be white. Twen- 
ty-five per cent of them will be Chinese. 
Twenty per cent will be in India. They will 
be hungry. The conflict then may not be 
between political philosophies, between 
communism and democracy. It may well be 
between the non-white peoples of the un- 
derdeveloped nations in the southern half of 
the world and the rich industrial highly 
developed white nations of the northern half 
of the world. Are these underdeveloped na- 
tions to conclude that their opportunity to 
defeat poverty, illiteracy, hunger and dis- 
ease will steadily become less probable in 
the years ahead, as now seems possible? 
One understands why the underdeveloped 
nations stir uneasily in their hopes and in 
their dreams. 

One of the most serious problems is food. 
Per capita food production in various areas 
now is less than it was before World War II. 
Someone has said that 2 out of every 5 Amer- 
ican wheat farmers are now working to feed 
India. Nearly two-thirds of the world’s peo- 
ple have inadequate food supplies. World 
food production has been lagging behind 
population growth. In Latin America and 
the Far East food production is below the 
levels of 25 years ago. In the last five years, 
the population of Latin America has in- 
creased almost twice as fast as food produc- 
tion. 

Can we provide pure water supplies and 
drainage systems soon for hundreds of mil- 
lions of these people? Can we supply means 
of transportation, communication and power 
to many countries that are completely with- 
out such facilities? As one considers the 
muddled affairs of the world and the prob- 
lems of the less developed nations, it seems 
inevitable that we shall face a turbulent 
and politically unstable world for years. This 
is a time to know where we stand and to be 
strong. Can we really live above the world’s 
struggles? Or can we ever be sufficiently 
strong to maintain order wherever trouble 
may arise in the entire world? If not, pre- 
cisely how far does our responsibility go? 
Where do we stand? 

We are a nation with a substantial sur- 
plus in its international trade and yet with 
a deficit for many years in its international 
payments. A nation with great prosperity 
for years and yet unwilling to live within 
its income. A nation with $75 billion of 
defense expenditures and with vast pro- 
grams for the welfare of its people, but un- 
willing to pay for what it spends. A nation 
thrust into world leadership but uncertain 
of the character and magnitude of its 
responsibility. 

There is one other major area where we 
need to be clear about where we stand. Our 
machine economy has passed through its 
adolescence. Mass production by automated 
and power-driven machinery has given us 
an almost endless flow of goods for our peo- 
ple. We have the highest standard of living 
in history. We have the world’s greatest 
consumer market. We produce a complex 
array of equipment for the nation's defense. 
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We have multiplied the physical efforts of 
labor so that man can be liberated from 
poverty. For the first time in human history 
the elimination of economic poverty has 
become a distinct possibility. 

But we have not always recognized that 
there are others forms of poverty. In our 
dedication to the commendable objective of 
eliminating economic poverty, we have for- 
gotten that a people may suffer even more 
from spiritual poverty. They may suffer from 
poverty of character. They may suffer from 
poverty in moral standards. Is there any 
clear assurance that with our remarkable 
economic progress we have had a comparable 
advance in the things that are spiritual? 
Is there any assurance that with higher 
and higher standards of living we have had 
higher and higher moral standards? Is there 
any assurance that with more material things 
we have greater respect for law? Is there 
any assurance that with greater affluence we 
have come to esteem more those abiding 
values in a civilization that its beyond butter 
and guns? 

The critical minds of our time are deeply 
concerned that a spiritual concept of life 
may have lost some of its significance to 
our people. Sometimes it seems that we are 
living in the chill and shadow of a world 
whose spiritual values are being steadily 
eroded. Are the transcendent objectives of 
the nation today largely concerned with the 
economic aspects of our lives? Have the 
growth in personal income, industrial pro- 
duction and gross national product become 
the nation’s status symbols and the over- 
riding objectives of our national life? As one 
looks at the rise and fall of civilizations, it is 
not clear that as nations become more afflu- 
ent, their spiritual life, morals and ideals 
rose to higher levels. One may ask whether 
it is adversity or affluence that stimulates 
men to greatness. 

These are great issues which confront us. 
They are issues on which we must make a 
choice. There is a time for the discussion of 
such issues. But there also is a time when 
we must firmly choose where we will stand. 
Perhaps we need to reaffirm our stand on two 
great principles that have strongly moti- 
vated the conduct of our people throughout 
our history. The first principle is our recog- 
nition of the sovereignty of God. We need 
to re-emphasize that man is not the center 
of the universe. Pleasure is not the goal of 
the people. Power is not the goal of the 
government. Expediency is not the guiding 
principle of conduct. It is Providence that is 
sovereign and gives the ultimate objectives 
and goal to mankind. It is the City of God, 
as St. Augustine said, that man is to build 
on earth. In a nation where faith in Provi- 
dence dies, literature loses its inspiration, 
art its beauty, government its consecration, 
business its ideals and labor its dignity. 

The second great principle we need to re- 
emphasize is the divine worth of man. We 
believe in the independence and dignity of 
every man, for he was made in the image of 
God and is over-shadowed only by Him. 

In the world beset by bewildering uncer- 
tainty, we need to renew our allegiance to the 
two great principles of the sovereignty of 
God and the divine worth of man. 

As the prophet said, “Choose this day where 
you will stand.” 


F. D. R. IN PERSPECTIVE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a few 
months ago a book entitled “The First 
New Deal,” by Prof. Raymond Moley, 
was published by Harcourt, Brace & 
World. Since its publication, it has been 
winning widespread readership and in- 
creasing approval in many quarters, and 
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has been over this period very thought- 
fully reviewed by many competent 
critics. 

Among the more prominent of these 
critics has been Mr. Robert Moses, for 
many years an outstanding public serv- 
ant of the city and State of New York. 
Mr. Moses’ review of Professor Moley’s 
book is so searching and comprehensive 
that I feel that it, too, deserves an ever 
wider readership. The review first ap- 
peared in the December 12, 1966, issue 
of Newsweek, and I respectfully request 
that the text of the review be printed 
in the Recorp following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

F. D. R. IN PERSPECTIVE 

(Nork.—Newsweek's Contributing Editor 
Raymond Moley was in the thick of things 
during the early, turbulent days of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's New Deal. His new book of 
reminiscence and judgment, The First New 
Deal” (577 pages. Harcourt, Brace & World. 
$12.50), is reviewed by Robert Moses, whose 
long, multi-role career as a New York City 
public servant uniquely qualifies him to 
write about the inner councils of govern- 
ment.) 

Raymond Moley's The First New Deal“ is 
an honest appraisal of the first Roosevelt 
term. It begins with the Brain Trust that 
he assembled following Gov. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s nomination as President in 1932, 
and continues to 1936. The words Brains 
Trust were invented by James Kieran, a dis- 
tinguished New York Times reporter, in place 
of Privy Council which President Roosevelt 
had suggested. The original members were 
Moley, Adolph Berle, Gen. Hugh Johnson, 
Rexford Tugwell, Sen. James F. Byrnes and 
Sen. Key Pittman. Roosevelt clarified Moley’s 
status by writing several prominent Demo- 
cratic leaders that Moley was to head a per- 
sonal study group apart from political man- 
agement. 

In 1936, following President Roosevelt's 
nomination for a second term, aside from 
clashes of personality, temperament and 
ambition, Moley concluded that the good of 
his boss was no longer the good of the coun- 
try. His difference with the President may 
be summarized by saying that he believed in 
‘individual enterprise operating in a free 
market and Roosevelt did not. 

No brief review of the Moley book can 
cover the extraordinary ferment of the so- 
called “Hundred Days.“ Many of the meas- 
ures adopted were impulsive. Others aimed 
at, and some achieved, permanent useful- 
ness. Origin of these expedients has long 
been in dispute. The major attacks on un- 
employment were declared unconstitutional; 
Frances Perkins’s grandiose scheme to con- 
trol industry failed; Hugh Johnson, rather 
than Harold Ickes, should have been head 
of Public Works instead of codes. Sen. Carter 
Glass, not the President, was responsible for 
the Glass-Steagall bill which separated com- 
mercial banking and security selling. Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance also came from Con- 
gress, as did much of the TVA concept. 
Moley fairly analyzes these disputed pro- 
grams in the light of many years of study. 
He was more than a speechwriter skilled in 
meeting the assignments of the moment. He 
had ingrained political principles, and when 
the First New Deal turned strongly against 
business and toward cultivating urban con- 
centrations, he retired to journalism, teach- 
ing and occasional services to the adminis- 
tration. 

DOUBT 

How long does the jury stay out before 

deciding the verdict of history? What delays 
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the nihil obstat and imprimatur? What secret 
debates precede elections to the Academy? 
When does the church get around to canoniz- 
ing the martyr? What authority lifts the 
sentence of ostracism? When does public 
opinion bring back the exile of Devil’s Island? 
When are the acerbities of the time suffi- 
ciently forgotten to establish a reputation 
beyond the peradventure of a doubt? To 
these more or less rhetorical quesions, 
perusal of the Moley book affords no easy 
reply. 

Other questions occur. When is the time 
ripe for even a tentative verdict? Is the 
tentative verdict reconsidered periodically? 
Justices of our highest Court sometimes differ 
profoundly, 5 to 4, on the fundamental law. 
One or two changes in the Court may reverse 
the verdict. A change in the Constitution may 
reverse it again. Only the Medes and Persians 
made immutable laws, and, as the punsters 
remark, one man’s Mede is another’s Persian. 

Is there indeed ever an indisputable con- 
sensus of opinion? When do the old debates 
become moot? Still another related problem 
rises as to those who make history—meet- 
ings of the inevitable informal official board 
of advisers, planners, inner circles, political 
strategists, brain trusters, kitchen cabinets 
and seminars of schools of economics and 
social movements. Why is it that when the 
smoke-filled rooms have been finally ven- 
tilated, there is so wide a difference as to 
what was said and done? The conferees are 
honest, intelligent people loyal to the chief. 
Each seems to have his own story of what 
happened. Sometimes it is almost impossible 
to reconcile the accounts. 

Is it a matter of emphasis and inter- 
pretation? Do they think and talk themselves 
into dogmatic assertions? There is probably 
no such thing as absolutely impersonal his- 
tory. Faulty memories, human vanity, unre- 
corded tones and overtones, gestures and 
manners speaking, expressions baleful and 
benign, are part of the picture. Einstein 
showed that light rays do not travel in a 
straight line but are bent by various in- 
fluences incomprehensible to laymen. Does 
this reasoning apply to truth as well as light? 
Maybe history is an art, not a science. 


FEAR 


The disputed authorship of the Roosevelt 
Inaugural of March 1933 is a fine example 
of claim and counterclaim. Moley proves 
that he wrote a substantial part of it. Louis 
Howe seems to have imagined that he in- 
vented the dubious, overdone phrase “the 
only thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 
Moley's recollection is that this came out of a 
piece of department-store advertising which 
Howe saw and appropriated. 

The Presidential adviser who is a member 
of the Kitchen Cabinet may be a member of 
Congress, an undersecretary, a minister with- 
out portfolio, a journalist or visiting profes- 
sor, or almost anything else. He may even be 
a judge. If he is in the administration, his 
least equivocal title is that of Assistant to 
the President. Moley seems to have thought 
so, but accepted a direct appointment by the 
President as Assistant Secretary of State, 
just as Tugwell was tapped for Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. This is always a 
mistake since it drives a wedge between the 
Secretary, a Cabinet member, and the Chief 
Executive. 

When, as in the case of Cordell Hull, the 
Secretary is elderly, proud, touchy, power- 
ful, experienced, popular in Congress and at 
home, he naturally resents a nominal assist- 
ant imposed on him from above, closer to the 
throne and operating independently on rov- 
ing assignments. Moley in the first hundred 
days was perhaps the second man in the 
nation. It soon developed that as Assistant 
Secretary of State he was in a much less se- 
cure and tenable position. Subsequent events 


proved that Hull bore a grudge. 
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SQUIRREL CAGE 

Every potentate, royal or common, aristo- 
cratic or plebelan, needs close, intelligent, 
experienced, unselfish friends who have no 
axe to grind, no chestnuts to fry, nothing to 
offer but loyalty and disinterested advice. 
For every dozen vain and ambitious War- 
wicks there is one homely fidus Achates, a 
chosen companion who asks only to be in- 
conspicuous and helpful and is even willing 
to be sacrificed in the process. Roosevelt, be- 
cause of the effects of his almost tragic infan- 
tile paralysis, was especially dependent on 
those close to him. He had enormous stami- 
na and superb physical and moral courage, 
but he had to lean on others, protect him- 
self and conserve his strength. As President, 
he was an invalid sealed in a harness and 
mostly imprisoned in a fabulous, restored 
colonial mansion, half museum and half 
squirrel cage. 

In this context I find it hard to accept 
Moley’s dictum that Eleanor Roosevelt's in- 
fluence on the President was not history and 
that her personal career began only after 
the President’s death. The claim of this loyal 
friend goes back to the hour at Campobello 
when she encouraged a cripple to stand, and 
to those first years in Washington when he 
leaned so heavily on her. Those who are 
disposed to make fun of Eleanor Rooevelt's 
Oddities should recall Disraeli’s remark when 
one of his sophisticated friends made whim- 
sical fun of Disraeli’s wife, Mary Anne. Dis- 
raeli’s biographer reports it in this way: 
“One day the cold and daring George Smythe 
made bold to ask Disraeli whether his wife’s 
conversation did not annoy him just a little. 
‘Oh, no, I am never put out by that.’ ‘Well, 
Dis, you must be a man of most extraordi- 
nary qualities.’ “Not at all. I only possess one 
quality in which most men are deficient: 
gratitude’.” 

STRINGS 


Moley by numerous examples indicates 
that the President was adept at assigning 
the same job to various people for inde- 
pendent study, each thinking he was alone 
on a secret trail. Sometimes an assignment 
went confidentially to a deputy without noti- 
fying the head man. Roosevelt always had 
several strings to his bow and, thoroughly 
to scramble the metaphor, one string didn’t 
know what the other was doing. It worked 
as long as the agents didn’t run afoul of 
each other or into a chief who had been kept 
in the dark. 

Moley’s opinion of the President is stated 
very succinctly in two quotations from “The 
First New Deal“: 

“He was unsurpassed in administering a 
campaign. As an executive, he was one of 
the most imprecise, not to say inefficient, ad- 
ministrators who ever held the office of 
President.” 

“Roosevelt's habit of nodding may be the 
reason that Hoover believed he agreed. Roo- 
sevelt, those who were close to him knew, 
nodded to express his understanding of what 
had been said. It did not at all mean that 
he agreed with what had been said. This 
habit was destined to cause grave misun- 
derstandings about many matters in the 
years to come.” 

The first crisis after Roosevelt’s election 
was precipitated by President Hoover. It was 
due to notice by the British and other chan- 
celleries to President Hoover that they had 
decided to suspend payment of war debts 
and demand renegotiation and reduction. 
Mr. Hoover asked the President-elect to 
meet him for discussion. Moley at the time 
was chief adviser to Roosevelt. Secretary of 
the Treasury Ogden Mills was Mr. Hoover's 
representative, Mr. Hoover was well-informed, 
stubborn, irritating and inept, and Mr. 
Roosevelt cautious, devious and sparring for 
time to get the ultimate credit for recovery. 
This sparring continued to inauguration 
when the new President took full charge. 
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DEMORALIZATION 


The international monetary crisis again 
had to be faced by Roosevelt shortly after his 
inauguration. The original United States 
delegation to the World Monetary and Eco- 
nomic Conference in London, led by Secre- 
tary Hull, got into a hopeless snarl. Roosevelt 
was yachting and out of touch. Our con- 
ferees gave Europe a shocking exhibition of 
fatuous demoralization. Ramsay MacDonald, 
the British Prime Minister, who thought he 
had made an agreement with Roosevelt in 
Washington, was alternately mystified, en- 
raged and saddened. Into this breach the 
President lowered the luckless Moley as a sort 
of deus ex machina, a liaison officer or mes- 
senger, to save the day. Moley took Herbert 
Bayard Swope along. Hull seems not to have 
been consulted. He must have read the pa- 
pers. Did he see the remark of F. P. A., acid 
author of The Conning Tower“ ? F. P. A. said: 
Most of us know that Swope will be accom- 
panied by Moley, which Mr. Moley himself 
probably discovered before the ship reached 
Ambrose Light.” Roosevelt finally blew up 
the World Monetary and Economic Confer- 
ence in July 1933. 

Moley describes the wizardry and shifting, 
weaving, devious devices employed by the 
President to obtain acquiescence on legisla- 
tion involving the sale of securities and reg- 
ulation of exchanges. Harvard economists 
and New York bankers and corporation law- 
yers were involved. As usual, several bill 
drafters, independently appointed, were 
thwarting each other, and the usual Presi- 
dential efforts were made to resolve their dif- 
ferences by suavity and charm. The first com- 
promise was a failure and froze the issuance 
of securities for a year. Later an effective 
statute was adopted. The process was mysti- 
fying and in the New Deal tradition. 


IRRECONCILABLE 


Moley’s taking off was gradual but nonethe- 
less inevitable and thorough. In the summer 
of 1936 he paid his last formal visits to the 
President. He wrote an acceptance speech 
which Roosevelt characteristically assigned 
at the same time to others and then ordered 
the several irreconcilable versions reconciled. 
Moley did not return to the White House un- 
til John F. Kennedy was there 25 years later. 

Moley’s incidental thumbnail character 
sketches of contemporaries in The First New 
Deal” are almost his most valuable contribu- 
tions to the book. They include Howe, Marvin 
McIntyre, “Missy” LeHand, Jesse Jones, Lew 
Douglas, Hugh Johnson, Rex Tugwell, Jim 
Farley, John Garner, Sam Rayburn, Ed Flynn, 
Pittman, Byrnes, Hiram Johnson, Joe Ken- 
nedy, Felix Frankfurter and Bernard 
Baruch, These are sharp, incisive etchings. 
Occasionally personal dislike is evident—for 
example, he is not completely fair to Louis 
Howe, but full justice to such a curmudgeon 
is not to be expected this side of the pearly 
gates. 

“The First New Deal” is more than one ex- 
pert’s interpretation of a critical period in 
our affairs. It is a remarkable human docu- 
ment. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF WASTE BY 
DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, under date of April 24, 1967, 
the Comptroller General submitted an- 
other report—B-—157445—outlining an- 
other example of waste by the Defense 
Department. 

In this instance, the Air Force, in 
awarding a $28 million negotiated con- 
tract to Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
for the procurement of missile fuel, al- 
lowed that company to realize a profit 
of 49 percent, or $9.2 million. 
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In addition to the 49 percent profit, 
Olin Mathieson also was allowed $1.8 
million profit on raw materials supplied 
by its own chemical plant for use in this 
same operation. 

This gave Olin Mathieson a total 
profit of $11 million on a $17 million 
cost, thus bringing its profit margin to 
65 percent. 

As if these excessive profits were not 
enough, the Comptroller calls our atten- 
tion to the strange circumstances where- 
by the U.S. Government acquired the 
$15.6 million plant in which this material 
was manufactured, and it is on land 
owned by the company. Under the terms, 
only the company could be eligible as a 
purchaser if the plant is resold. 

I quote from the Comptroller General’s 
report: 

The Air Force acquired a $15.6 million pro- 
duction plant that is completely surrounded 
by Olin property on which the Government 
has certain easement rights for access roads, 
utilities, and disposal facilities. Although 
this location of the fuel production plant 
resulted in economies in initial construc- 
tion costs, it also strengthened the contrac- 
tor’s position as the sole-source supplier. 

Because certain supporting facilities for 
the plant were integrated with those of the 
contractor, the Air Force recognized that it 
would be impractical for any contractor other 
than Olin to operate the plant. Moreover, 
should it become appropriate for the Govern- 
ment to dispose of this plant; under the 
terms of the deed, all easement rights and 
privileges except the easement covering the 
access road to a public highway would then 
terminate. This would adversely affect the 
value of the property to anyone other than 
Olin; and, under the terms of the agreement, 
in the event of disposition of the property, 
Olin has the option to purchase the prop- 
erty at the highest price offered by any other 
prospective buyer. 

The contractor requested a fee of $720,000 
for the production process “know-how” and 
experience which it, in effect, was giving to 
the Air Force in constructing the plant. The 
Air Force did not permit this fee under the 
facility construction contract but included 
it in the price for the production contract. 

Based on our estimate of this intra- 
company profit, Olin’s rate of profit on in- 
curred costs amounted to about 65 percent, 
as shown below: 


Contract prioe $28, 152, 000 


Total costs incurred, including 
overhead and general and ad- 


ministrative allocations ..... 18, 921, 000 
Less estimated intracompany 
DEONT „ 1, 820, 000 
Total costs incurred 17, 101, 000 
Profit (65 percent of $17,- 
101 0 0 0 211, 051, 000 


Includes $720,000 “know-how” fee for un- 
dertaking the facility construction contract, 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
Comptroller General's letter of April 24, 
1967, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., April 24, 1967. 
To the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

The accompanying report presents our 

findings on a review of contracts for the 
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procurement of critically needed missile fuel 
under adverse conditions from a sole-source 
supplier—Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpora- 
tion. 

The Air Force acquired a $15.6 million pro- 
duction plant that is completely surrounded 
by Olin property on which the Government 
has certain easement rights for access roads, 
utilities, and disposal facilities. Although this 
location of the fuel production plant resulted 
in economies in initial construction costs, 
it also strengthened the contractor's position 
as the sole-source supplier. 

Because certain supporting facilities for 
the plant were integrated with those of the 
contractor, the Air Force recognized that it 
would be impractical for any contractor other 
than Olin to operate the plant. Moreover, 
should it become appropriate for the Govern- 
ment to dispose of this plant; under the 
terms of the deed, all easement rights and 
privileges except the easement covering the 
access road to a public highway would then 
terminate. This would adversely affect the 
value of the property to anyone other than 
Olin; and, under the terms of the agreement, 
in the event of disposition of the property, 
Olin has the option to purchase the property 
at the highest price offered by any other 
prospective buyer. 

The contractor requested a fee of $720,000 
for the production process “know-how” and 
experience which it, in effect, was giving to 
the Air Force in constructing the plant. The 
Air Force did not permit this fee under the 
facility construction contract but included 
it in the price for the production contract. 

Olin would not accept a cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee contract for the production of the fuel. 
As shown on page 27 of the report, the con- 
tractor stated that it would accept a fixed- 
price redeterminable contract subject to cer- 
tain conditions, the principal condition being 
the explicit provision for a 20-percent profit 
on selling price. As Olin stated, the Air Force 
would not agree to the inclusion of such a 
provision in the contract. In our opinion, the 
form of contract proposed would not have 
been acceptable from a legal standpoint. 

A fixed-price production contract was ne- 
gotiated. However, we found that certain of 
the contractor’s costs were estimated pri- 
marily on its production experience at an- 
other Olin plant where only limited quan- 
tities of the fuel were produced. Other costs 
were estimated on the basis of anticipated 
performance at the new Government plant 
even though Olin had no prior experience 
with the new production processes or the’ 
equipment to be used. Thus, in our opinion, 
there was no sound basis at the time for 
establishing a fixed price and the Air Force 
had no assurance that the price proposed 
was reasonable. 

Officials of the Air Force agreed to this 

ent because they considered it im- 
perative to establish promptly a source for 
volume production of this fuel and because 
they believed Olin to be the only contractor 
capable of satisfying the requirements in the 
time available. In the performance of this 
production contract which eventually totaled 
$28 million during 1961, 1962, and 1963, Olin 
realized a profit of $9.2 million, or the equiva- 
lent of about 49 percent on total costs of $19 
million. This profit does not include an addi- 
tional profit of $1.8 million which, we esti- 
mate, the contractor realized in the price of 
Taw materials supplied by its own chemical 
plant. 

In our opinion, the lower costs incurred 
and the resulting substantial increase in 
profit beyond the rate estimated stemmed, in 
part, from (1) the uncertainty as to the costs 
that would be incurred and (2) the con- 
tractor's refusal to accept a form of contract 
more appropriate to the circumstances, 

Olin’s contribution to the timely success 
of the missile program must be acknowl- 
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edged. The contractor performed creditably 
and, in so doing, successfully met the Air 
Force's required delivery schedule even 
though no missile fuel plant of this size had 
ever been built and this fuel had never been 
produced in such large quantities before. 

According to the Air Force, the contractor 
“adopted a take-it or leave-it attitude” at 
the negotiations and insisted on very strict 
terms and a fixed-price contract. In its com- 
ments on this matter in February 1966, the 
Department of the Air Force stated that, in 
weighing the factors of cost and time against 
national security, it had little choice but to 
accept the contractor’s terms and conditions, 
The Department concurred in our belief that 
lack of timely forecasting of requirements 
sometimes forces a sole-source procurement 
situation but believed that such a condition 
was not illustrated by this case. 

The contractor disagreed with our findings 
and conclusions and expressed the opinion 
that its actions were proper, fair, and reason- 
able—particularly when considered in light 
of the circumstances and the company’s prior 
experience with military fuel contracts. Olin 
stated that the atmosphere which sur- 
rounded the negotiations and its reluctance 
to risk large sums on uncertain Government 
programs was a direct outgrowth of the com- 
pany’s then-recent history of substantial 
losses incurred in its Defense contracting 
business. 

We recognize that, in situations such as 
this one, the contractor is entitled to a con- 
tractual arrangement which does not subject 
it to undue risks. We believe, however, that 
it is not unreasonable to expect a contractor 
to accept a contractual arrangement which 
also affords the Government some protection 
against an unreasonably high price. We be- 
lieve also that, in the absence of cost data 
which would enable a more realistic estimate 
of production costs, some sort of flexible 
price arrangement would have been appro- 
priate and equitable to both parties. 

In view of the important considerations 
of national security and urgency that were 
involved in negotiating the facility and pro- 
duction contracts covered by this report, it 
appears that the Air Force could not have 
taken an alternative action and met its crit- 
ical requirements, We are reporting our find- 
ings to the Congress because they exemplify 
the high costs and other undesirable con- 
tractual conditions that military departments 
feel they are compelled to accept in some 
situations where there is only one source 
capable of furnishing urgently required 
items for high-priority programs. 

Copies of this report are being sent to the 
Director, Bureau of the Budget; the Secre- 
tary of Defense; and the Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

ELMER B. STAATS, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 


WORLD'S LARGEST BANKER 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in recent years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has developed into the world’s 
largest banker. Today I call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the spectacular 
manner in which the lending activities 
of the U.S. Government have been ex- 
panding. 

Like Topsy, these agencies have grown 
until today the duplication represents a 
staggering waste of the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars. 

In some cases as many as five different 
Federal lending agencies could be servic- 
ing the same debtor. 

These agencies have multiplied so 
rapidly that very often Members of Con- 
gress receive inquiries about some new 
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lending agency or authority with which 
we are not familiar. Thinking that per- 
haps other Members of Congress as well 
as the American taxpayers would be in- 
terested, I asked the Bureau of the 
Budget to compile a list of all the vari- 
ous lending agencies operated by the U.S. 
Government, along with a statistical re- 
port as to the amounts of the loans out- 
standing, the lending authority, and so 
forth. 

This list has been received and will be 
incorporated in the Recorp at the end 
of my remarks. 

This report shows that there are 60 
loan and loan-guarantee programs being 
operated under the various departments 
of the U.S. Government. It further shows 
that these 60 agencies as of June 30, 
1966, had a total of $34.354 billion in 
loans outstanding plus another $82.490 
billion in outstanding loan guarantees. 

In addition to these 60 agencies, whose 
primary purposes are making and guar- 
anteeing loans, there are 20 other agen- 
cies in which loans and loan guarantees 
are secondary or incidental to their op- 
erations. These 20 lending agencies have 
a total of $2.305 billion in loans and 
$1.033 billion in loan guarantees out- 
standing as of the same date. 

Summarizing: As of June 30, 1966, 
these 80 lending agencies had a grand 
total of $36.659 billion in outstanding 
loans plus an additional $83.523 billion 
in loan guarantees. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
that a report furnished by Mr. Phillip S. 
Hughes, Acting Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, be printed in the RECORD. 

This report gives an itemized break- 
down by departments and agencies as 
to the total amount of outstanding loans 
and loan guarantees for each. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BuREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., March 15, 1967. 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: We are enclosing 
a table providing the detailed information 
requested in your letter of January 11, 1967, 
together with extensive explanatory notes. 
The following general comments on the three 
types of data you requested may also be 
helpful. 

1. Total amount of borrowing or lending 
authority. Usually, the total lending author- 
ity is the sum of the loans outstanding 
column plus the additional amounts avail- 
able column, unless a smaller limitation has 
been established by law. The “Comments” 
column points out any such limitations, The 
total borrowing authority is also shown in 
the “Comments” column. 

2. Borrowing from Treasury. As the table 
indicates, almost all of the funds used by 
these agencies are obtained in the first in- 
stance from the Treasury Department, some- 
times by appropriations and sometimes from 
public debt authorizations. 

3. Outside borrowing. In only a few cases 
is there any authority to borrow from the 
public (corporate debt authority). In those 
few cases, where corporate debt authoriza- 
tions are involved, we have included foot- 
notes which identify the actual outstand- 
ing obligations and their amounts, whether 
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they are guaranteed, and whether or not 
they are included in the debt subject to 
limitation by section 21 of the Second Lib- 
erty Loan Act as amended. 
If you have any further questions we 
shall be glad to answer them for you. 
Sincerely, 
PHILLIP S. HUGHES, 
Acting Director. 


LOAN AND LOAN GUARANTEE PROGRAMS OF THE 
U.S. GOVERNMENT 


The attached table provides information 
on the loan and loan guarantee programs of 
the United States Government, except those 
repayable in foreign currencies. Of the $5 
billion in foreign currency repayable loans 
outstanding as of June 30, 1966, $3 billion is 
payable in currencies of which the U.S. cur- 
rently has a supply in excess of our needs 
over the next few years. Loans repayable in 
foreign currencies being made at present 
are limited to those using foreign currencies 
which are restricted by international agree- 
ments. 

“Loans” include the extension of sales 
credit as well as loans disbursed in cash. 

The first section of the table covers funds 
that are used primarily or solely for loans 
and loan guarantees; the second section coy- 
ers funds that are used only incidentally 
or secondarily for loans or loan guarantees. 

For each of the programs, the table shows: 

(1) The type of new obligational author- 
ity which finances the program—whether an 
appropriation, authority to borrow from 
Treasury (public debt authorization) or au- 
thority to borrow from the public (corpo- 
rate debt authorization). The effect of bor- 
rowing from the public on the national debt 
total is shown in footnotes. Limitations on 
borrowing authority are shown in the Com- 
ments” column. 

(2) The amount of loans outstanding as 
of June 30, 1966, Repayments of these loans 
are over a number of years unless otherwise 
noted, Limitations on loans outstanding, if 
any, are noted in the “Comments” column. 
The outstanding loans covered in the table 
differ from those in Special Analysis E of 
the Budget, mainly because they include 
not only loans reflected in the administra- 
tive budget, but also loans from trust re- 
volving funds and mixed-ownership corpo- 
rations and because they exclude loans re- 
payable in foreign currencies. 

(3) Additional amounts available in 1967 
from balances brought forward (including 
balances obligated but not yet disbursed) 
and new obligational authority already avail- 
able. Balances brought forward include re- 
tained earnings accumulated in prior years. 
In most cases, principal repayments, pro- 
ceeds from the sale of loans, or of partici- 
pations in loans, interest, and other revenues 
during the year will also be available in 1967. 
Cases where repayments and other collec- 
tions are not available for relending, but 
are deposited to miscellaneous receipts, have 
been noted in the “Comments” column. No 
figures are shown in this column in the sec- 
ond section of the table, since balances avail- 
able will be used mostly for other purposes. 
Even for major programs, a portion of the 
amount shown will often be used for admin- 
istrative and other expenses. 

(4) The amount of Government guar- 
antees outstanding as of June 30, 1966 (i.e. 
contingent liabilities), whether or not funds 
have been provided. Where only a portion 
of the loan is guaranteed, the non-guaran- 
teed portion is excluded from these figures. 
Exclusion of the non-guaranteed portion, 
amounting to $15,837 million, represents the 
major difference between the total guaran- 
tees outstanding shown in this table and 
that in Special Analysis E of the Budget. 
Limitations on guarantees, if any, are noted 
in the “Comments” column. 
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Loan and loan guarantee programs of the U.S. Government 
A. FUNDS PRIMARILY FOR LOANS AND LOAN GUARANTEES 


Type of NOA 


Funds appropriated to 8 President: 

Saini of Economie Opportunity: Economic | Appropriation— 
„e ass loan fund. 

ary assistance: Foreign military sales 


* N 
for Progress, ee loans do 
Development loans, revolving fund 
Other dollar loans 


hose out- 
tanding 


Tans 30, 
1966 


International financial institutions: Loans to | Appropriation.......--..------|------------ 


the International Monetary Fund. 


Deparment of A 
ure Blectifeation ` Administration: Loan | Public debt authorization 
auf 
Farmers Home Administration: Direet loan 
account. 


State rural gee gaa funds (trust 
sh ec nae 
BAN renew: 


Appropriation.-..-...---------- 
Public Jaht e Me te 


Emergency credit revolving fund Appropriation..............-. 
‘Agricultural credit insurance fund d Pai Iie ¢ debt e 3 
Rural housing insurance fund dd Appropriation...........------ 
Department of Commerce: 
Economic Development Administration: Eco- |--... — 8 
nomie developnient loans. 
Maritime Adm ration: 
Federal ship mortgage insurance ſund Public debt authorization 
F A AOR fo ASS SE I, Appropriation........-.....--- 
Department of Defense—M ilitary 
Revolving and management tunds: Defense E 
production guarantees. 
Department of Defense—Civil: 8 
rer ee eee 


Department. ol of the ng Ml Construction of 


yukyu ds. 
Department o of Health. Education, and Welfare: 
Office of Education: 
Student loan insurance fund Appropriation; public debt 


authorization. 


ae education loan fund 
er education facilities construction 
Dek —f educational activities, loan pro- 


Dp of} of Housing and Urban Development: 
Office of the Secretary: 
College housing loans 


Public facility loans 4 . ——— 
Urban renewal loans and planning ad- 


vances. 
Rehabilitation loan ſunxd 
Housing for the aay or handicapped 
Public works pian, advances. 
* National Mortgage Associati: 
Special assistance functions 


rr. ͥð . bans bcoe biel EA OY NEPER OA 


Public debt authorization; 
corporate debt suthoriza- 
tion. 

nf! ee eee OA L ae 


ber oop eet Fe market operations (trust revolv- 
ing fun 


Management and liquidating functions 
Federal Housing Administration: Revolving 


Communit disposal operations fund 
Public hosing * Low-rent public 


housing. 
Department of the Interior 
Public Ha wa 


Public debt authorization... 


nent: Revolving fund for | Appropriation.............-... 
loans, In 


Fish and garie and Parks: 
. 
p moi urance n. 

fishing vessels. 

Water and power Sarslonment: Loan pro- 
Bureau of Reclamation, 
ent of State: 

nal Organizations and Conferences: 
Loan to the United Nations. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


D 


Additional | Loan guar- 
Comments 


W 

ie Re ts t available f lend 

SERE DE payments are not ava for re no 
further loan obligations can be incurred ing; 
D Inactive standby authority. 

Repayments are not available for relending. 
New loan obligations up to $440,000,000 are author- 
ized in 1967. Authority to borrow from Treasury 

3 is 8598, 000,000. 

n Repayments are not available for . 

N New loan obligations up to $15,000,000 are author- 
ized for 1967. $5,000,000 in prior Kari loan “roe 
tions will be disbursed. $104,000, togeth. 7 
with collections 8 the year, will MI be de 
future years, Authorization to 8 ou 
1 Treasury is 8663, 000, 000. 
— ä——4—ũ — l 
42 887 | Insurance authority is limited to 50,000,000 in | 
1 „ A Authority to borrow from Preasury 
68 122 
216 4 | Repayments are not available for relending. 
1 452 | Total authority to guarantee is $990,000,000. Au- 
thorization to borrow from T. is indefinite. 
333 A an PET UA n sarah repayments are not available for relend- 
ng. 
18 24 | If fees are insufficient, procurement funds may be 
used to pay losses. 

y p aa A A, Repayments are not available for relending. 

C C AA E EA Authority to insure new loans in 1967 of $75,000,000 
for vocational education loans and $1 1 9 
for higher education student loans will PEA 
only when State and private guarantees 
available. e to borrow from 8 
is indefinite. 

EE New loans in 1007 are limited to 800,000,000. 
R Repayments are not available for relending. 
. ae bet efor ie to borrow from Treasury is 
„ Total authorization to borrow from Treasury is 
781 1,660 | Total “authorization to borrow from Treasury is 


$1,000,000,000. 


Total lending authority is $128,000,000. 


Total limit on lending (mortgage purchases) is 
936,000,000; authority to borrow from Treasury 
is indefinite. 

Additional sales i uarunteed 
cates authorized in 1967 are 83, 230.000, 

Total borrowin en is 15 times capital and 
retained earnings, of which not more than $2,- 
250,000,000 may be borrowed from Treasury. 

Borrowing authority is indefinite; corporate debt 
authority has not been in recent years. 

No overall limit on insurance. Authority to borrow 
from Treasury and/or the public is indefinite. 

Financed entirely from pr of 

Total authorization to borrow from Treasury is 
$1,500,000,000. 


ese ar certifi- 
000. 


Total authority to guarantee is $10,000,000. Author- 
ization to borrow from Treasury is indefinite, 
Repayments are not available for relending. 


Repayments are not available for relending; no 
future loans are planned. 
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Loan and loan guarantee programs of the U.S. Government—Continued 


Loans out- | Additional | Loan guar. 


standing 
Type of NOA June 30, Comments 
1966 
Millions 
Department of Transportatio: 
3 Aviation Ae: ` Aircraft r r A N $14 taan i limited to $10,000,000 per eligible 
antees. rrier. 
Treasury Department: 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation liquida- |-.--..-----.---.---------------- $B | rn —ꝗ—ꝙ—«b— Repayments are not 8 for relending; no 
tion fund, additional loans can be mad 
— to the District of Columbia for capital 
outlay: 
T Appropriat ion nie Total lending authority is 8290000, 000, with $134,- 
still to be appropriate 
B aaa ee 666 Total lending authority: is $25,000,000 with $23, 
000,000 still to paste ist ah a 
. e W . Ir Total lendini thority is uten 000,000, with 
$3,000,000 still to be 2 7 — riated. 
Sanitary sewer works. 1 Wi SFP Aes co lending authority „000,000, with $2,000,- 
still to be appro ropriated. 
Metropolitan area sanitary sewage works fund. doo. Bi § "SE eee Total lending aut — is $25,000,000. 
Advances to stadium sinking funde Public debt authorization. ___- i) Ree a 20 | Authorization to lend to the District of Columbia 


mec nr Py to meet interest payments on stadi- 
um bonds. 
yable advances to the District of Colum- | Appropriation................- A Temporary advances are made during periods of 


Reve general fund. low revenue collections. Repayments are not 
available for relending. 
0 ˙ se thie ˙¹¹ʃπ0Sl. eames A A Repayments are not available for relending. 
General Services ner egg 
eee x N Repayments are not 4 5 7 78 for relending; no 
additional loans can be 
¥ sone perty a o E E S snaneh RR Repayments are not available i for relending. 
e 
Direct loan . r Publie debt authorization re Total authority to borrow from the Treasury 18 
1,935,000, 000. Amounts repaid to Treasury may 
not be reborrowed. 
Loan guarantee 9 A Appropria tion 534 
4 ee, 2 
Pe wg vel ank of be e g Export- Public debt authorization; 2, 227 2,908 | Lending limit is $9,000,000,000. Guarantees up to 
port Bank of Washington fund. corporate debt authoriza- 88 are chargeable to the limitation at 
tion. 7 reent. Authority to borrow from Treasury 
1 in ee pg to $1,000,000,000 of 
tal stock, ae rity to borrow from the 
pa ole is indefini 
Farm Credit Administration: 
Banks for cooperatives (mixed ownershi dd $5208: |\ te MBS Soe The Government investment is in the form of 
corporation). copra stock. 
Federal intermediate credit banks (mixe B00) ANIS oe 0. 
ownership corporation). 
Oar peace 9 Commission: Railroad | Appropriation 197 | Authorization to guarantee has expired. 
National Ca Capital Pia Planning Commission: Ad- do one ˙ em ly PW aa Oe „ Repayments are not avallable for relending. 
Tineia, to N nov garg 
aro Bs a Administration: Revolving „ 972 246 82,000, 000, 000 total lending authority. 
Subtotal, funds primary for loans or loan n 2„2%ͤ« 34, 354 |....-----..- 
guarantees. 


= Appropriated to the President: 


n investment antee fund Public debt authorization @) 178 | Total guarantee authority of $7,825,000,000 and total 
a borrowing authority 01 $190 $199,000,000 are also avail- 
E: f Def Productio d 9 ® Total volar p authority is 5 $2,100 00000, Most of 
xpansion 0 ense RMN eaea E iS r DE ENES APAE ES ES r ‘otal au y ost 
this amount m used for other purposes 
and thus is not A for new loans, 
Department of 85 
Commodity Credit Corporation: Commodity) — etaeencstnoe 1,376 ® 855 | Loans and guarantees are only 1 method of 1 
Credit Corpanto fund. ie prios ap support. Much of the available 
va 500 600 000. ways. Total borrowing authority s 
8 of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
Administration: Assistance to refugees | Appropriation................. 9 . Repayments are not available for relending. 
1 58 the United States. 
Public Health Service: 
2 TTT! nes ch cere S R EIE E sy A 36 (8) 8 } Do 
ospital construction aetivities. B ˙—˙— »A 4 5 í 
Department of Housing and Urban Development: 
8585 van 3 tion fund Public debt authorizati 5 (8) Public debt authorizati f $50,000,006 not 
ban mass tra . ea ebtauthorization; {| = 1 d u @ su ation o kí tae 
appropriation. been used. Most funds are used for grani 
Liquidating program. -..-.................| Appropriation................ 10 W 
Department of the saverio: 
Public land managem 
‘Administration of . 6 1 BS 
ors 4 0 Repayments are not available for relending. 
Dej S Do. 
Veterans’ A 
V 7 Policy loans. 
5 Do. 
emnities. 1 = 
National service life insurance fund (trust 598 W414 ee Do. 
revolving fund) 
U. S. 5 life insurance fund (trust St (o a: || BRS e. Do. 
Fed 5 2 Corporation: In = ® Total Wr pee | authority to from Treasury 
eral Dej vest- | Public debt authorization.....|.-.....-..... @ | ------------ 01 borro m 
ment in Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. $3,000,000,000 has not been used. 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board!! 1 144 WW — standby authority to borrow gon the Treasury 
— 3 and, Loan Insurance Corpo- $750,000,000 has not been used 
ration 
See footnotes at end of table, 
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Loan and loan guarantee programs of the U.S. Government—Continued 


Investment in Federal Home Loan Bank 


Subtotal, funds in which loans and loan 
guarantees are secondary or incidental. 


Grand total é) 2 


Loans out- Additional San enact 


standing | amounts | antees out- 
Type of NOA June 30, available | standing Comments 
1966 in 1967! June 30, 
1966 
Millions Millions Millions 
Public debt authoriz ation G 81,000,000, 000 standby authorization to borrow 
from Treasury has not been used. 
JJV 2208 1 
E E SEEN 36, 659 —.— 83, 523 


1! Repayments of loans are also available for relending unless noted in “comments” 


column. 
3 Less than $500,000, 
3 Secon 


IM 
public. if it did, it 
tion. 


dary market operations has $2,180,000,000 outstanding in borrowing from the 
public. It is not guaranteed and not included in the debt subject to limitation. 
ement and liquidating functions has no outstanding borrowing from the 
not be guaranteed nor included in the debt subject to limita- 


public are 
not be 


‘FHA debentures totaling $441,000,000 held by the public are guaranteed and are 
included in the debt subject to limitation. 
è District of Columbia Armory Board stadi 
teed and included in the debt subject to limitation. 
Authority to borrow from the public has not been used. Any such borrowing would 
nteed and would not be included in the debt subject to limitation. 
£$ Of the amounts available in 1967, if any, most are not for loans or guarantees. 


um bonds totaling $20,000,000 held by the 


JUSTICE IN THE COURTS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on oc- 
casion I have placed in the RECORD a 
number of articles on the subject of 
courts, police power, and law enforce- 
ment, written by Mr. Howard James. A 
fourth article written by him is entitled 
“Prosecutors, Police, and Power.” 

Because of the paramount importance 
to every Senator of the administration of 
justice, I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROSECUTORS, POLICE, AND POWER—CRISIS 

IN THE CourtTs—IV 
(By Howard James) 

Suppose: 

The nation’s airlines turned their jets over 
to young men who, as college students, had 
studied flying a semester or two, could pass 
an exam on aerodynamics, but had little or 
no actual flight experience. 

Each young pilot was allowed to select or 
reject his passengers arbitrarily. Could choose 
his own flight times and routes. Used an 
often-conflicting rule book to chart the way. 
Consulted the tower only when he wanted to 
land. Dumped some passengers off en route, 
and carried others too far. 

Pilot pay was so poor most found it nec- 
essary to hold down a second job and waited 
for the day when they were skilled enough 
to quit the airline and strike out on their 
own. 

That ground crews—those with nuts-and- 
bolts responsibility for keeping things run- 
ning smoothly—were also often underskilled, 
underpaid, and overworked. 

And that after passengers were unloaded, 
accommodations were usually horrible, serv- 
ice nearly nil and there was little sure way 
of returning them safely home. 


CLOSE PARALLEL 

Absurd? 

Not when it becomes clear that in the face 
of a soaring crime rate the American system 
of criminal justice closely parallels this. 

The pilot is the prosecutor—fresh out of 
college. The ground crew, the police. The man 
supervising from the tower, the judge. 

Men and women who are accused by police, 
the passengers. Many are dumped off at 
fourth-rate jails or third-rate penal institu- 

that are underfinanced and poorly 
equipped to help lawbreakers return to a 
useful place in society. 
- This reporter has been touring the nation’s 
courts for months. He has learned that the 
role of the trial judge is crucial. Yet the man 
on the bench has meaningful contact with 


only part of those who become entangled in 
the state system of criminal justice. 


POLICE MAKE JUDGMENTS 


In practice both police and prosecutor 
function as judge and jury at the start of 
every case. Then the court must approve or 
disapprove of their actions by finding a man 
guilty or not guilty—if the case reaches court. 

The traffic officer who stops you for speed- 
ing makes a “judicial decision” when he 
gives you a ticket. He may let the next man 
off with a warning. By shooting a fleeing 
burglar, the detective may hand out a capital 
penalty for a crime that might otherwise 
have netted probation, or at worst, 5 to 10 
years in prison. 

When the youngster next door is brought 
home in a squad car and your child is held 
in jail for the same offense (an estimated 
half million youths were jailed last year), 
the policeman involved is in a sense acting as 
a judge. For without holding a hearing 
beyond his listening to or ignoring your 
child’s protest—that officer has “sentenced” 
your youngster to one or more nights in fail. 

It is common practice for a prosecutor to 
try a few men for assault with intent to kill, 
drunken driving, or murder. Then, for the 
sake of expedience or for other reasons, he 
reduces charges for others (who have broken 
the same law) to simple assault, reckless 
driving, or manslaughter. Still others are re- 
leased by the prosecutor, who may be con- 
vinced of their guilt but feels he lacks evi- 
dence to convict. 


PROSECUTOR'S DECISION CRUCIAL 


As the President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice has 
pointed out, the prosecutor “decides whether 
to press a case or drop it. He determines the 
specific charges against the defendant. When 
the charge is reduced, as it is in as many as 
two-thirds of all cases in some cities, the 
prosecutor is usually the official who reduces 
it.” And “he is particularly able to influence 
police operations.” 

The report also asserts: “Law-enforcement 
policy is made by policemen. For policemen 
cannot and do not arrest all the offenders 
they encounter. It is doubtful they arrest 
most of them. A criminal code, in practice, 
is not a set of specific instructions to police- 
men but a more or less rough map of the 
territory in which policemen work... . Every 
policeman, however complete or sketchy his 
education, is an interpreter of the law.” 

While policemen make the arrests, it is 
the prosecutor who holds the controls in his 
hands and guides the ship. Because his deci- 
sions touch more lives, many lawyers assert 
that he is more important than the judge. 


ROUTE WIDELY DEFENDED 


Yet thousands of prosecutors are men fresh 
out of law school who are learning their 


craft at state expense. Some have studied 
trial procedures for one semester at best. 
Because of recent innovations a few have 
spent time in court while still law students. 
Others have practiced law a few months or 
years and take the prosecutor’s job—while 
their practice builds—and to gain experience. 

Because so many of the nation’s prominent 
trial lawyers have learned their trade via this 
route, it is widely defended—not so much for 
the service it renders to society as for the 
value of the experience to a beginning 
lawyer. 

“Most prosecutors are young men with 
little trial experience because few experi- 
enced lawyers want the job,” says Robert E. 
West, president of the Vermont State’s At- 
torneys Association. 

“At least two in our state were elected be- 
fore they passed the bar exam. The pay is 
so low most have a civil practice on the 
side, so the public isn’t always properly 
represented. Often being prosecutor comes 
second. 


“I was astounded to find that, except in 
the large cities, nearly every prosecutor in 
the United States is part time.” 

The office of district attorney is often a 
springboard for higher office. For example, 
Thomas E. Dewey, former Governor of New 
York and onetime Republican presidential 
candidate, gained his reputation as a prose- 
cutor. Earl Warren, too, was a prosecutor be- 
fore he became Governor of California and 
later Chief Justice of the United States. 
Other prosecutors have had varying degrees 
of subsequent political success. 


COURT CONTROL POSSIBLE 


Given the right circumstances the sup- 
posedly sacrosanct system of justice can 
come under the control of one determined 
man. So I learned in a conversation that 
ended in the early morning hours of Feb. 7 
in the expensive Oklahoma City home of 
Curtis P. Harris, Oklahoma County District 
Attorney. 

Until a few years ago Mr. Harris was a 
condemnation lawyer earning between $50,- 
000 and $150,000 a year. He decided to take 
the $15,500 post as prosecutor when his 
daughter’s home —“ She lives right back of 
us here“ —was twice burglarized. 

The first time, while his daughter was 
away from home and the grandchildren were 
staying with Mr. and Mrs. Harris, “somebody 
cleaned it out.” But it was the second in- 
cident that convinced Mr. Harris to take 
action—action that has had a subtle but 
meaningful impact on the lives of all who 
live in Oklahoma County. 

He tells it this way: 


MANY RELEASED ON BOND 


“About 2 o’clock one afternoon my daugh- 
ter, who was pregnant at the time, heard a 
noise at one of the screens. Then she heard 
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a window going up and saw a man coming 
in with another right behind.” 

She frightened the men away and was 
unharmed. But Mr. Harris, stewing about the 
two events, decided to “investigate” what 
the police were doing. He went down to police 
headquarters. 

“The police told me, ‘We catch ‘em, but 
they're not being prosecuted very often,“ 
he says. “And they showed me how one man 
had been released on 41 different bail 
bonds.“ 

As soon as he could, he ran for the prose- 
cutor’s office and was elected. 

Determined to stamp out crime by taking 
a hard line, he has urged citizens to pack 
guns and shoot to kill if someone attempts 
to rob or molest them. 

“This is war!“ he says emphatically. 

While thousands praise what he is doing, 
other Oklahomans assert he is fighting crime 
by creating a police state, with Curtis Harris 
sitting on top of the heap calling the shots. 

Mr. Harris contends: 

Few if any criminals can be rehabili- 
tated, so the best solution is to lock them up 
and throw away the key. 

Police do not arrest “innocent” people, 
although some are found not guilty in court- 
rooms. The difference between guilt and in- 
nocence, he asserts, is the inability to win a 
conviction through lack of evidence or be- 
cause a lost witness cannot be found. 

FELLOW LAWYERS CRITICIZED 

Mr. Harris has harsh words for his fellow 
lawyers. 

“The legal profession can cut crime by 
50 percent overnight simply by telling the 
truth” about their clients, he says. 

When a nationally known attorney came to 
town and told the bar “how he uses chi- 
canery” to free defendants, the lawyers 
“stood up and applauded.” 

“I can only ask what kind of bar we've 
got when lawyers give this kind of thing 
a standing ovation,” he says. 

Mr. Harris does not oppose leaking of in- 
formation to the press that would be inad- 
missible as evidence in court. For example, 
he says he is not bothered when prospective 
jurors read about a defendant’s prior crim- 
inal record—although it cannot be mentioned 
during a trial. 

“A man’s criminal record is the truth isn’t 
it?” he argues. To say publicity prejudices 
jurors is saying that jurors lie when they 
tell the court that what they have read or 
heard will not influence them.” 

JURIES “CHECKED UP” ON 

Yet when a jury refuses to convict a man, 
Mr. Harris says he “checks up” on members 
of the jury to find out why they voted as 
they did. 

Mr. Harris also tells of jailing 110 men 
from “Friday to Monday” in an attempt to 
“solve the killing of a little liquor store 
owner.” While none of the men jailed had 
anything to do with the crime, he says, it 
helped the police find the guilty parties. As 
further justification, he adds: 

“On that weekend we had only one little 
coke machine break-in.” 

A measure of his control: Last year when 
certain judges failed to measure up to his 
standards, he took his case to the voters— 
“naming names” at luncheons, club meet- 
ings, and other gatherings. 

“I got out and campaigned to beat em, 
and they were beaten,” he says. “Now I 
don't have a judge down there who won't 
say I'm right.” 

Some say he has less power than is gen- 
erally believed. But power is vested by the 
voters. 

“I was just reelected to a second term, 
and I beat my opponent 8 to 1,” he says. 


MISDEMEANOR FINES SKYROCKET 


His crackdown includes misdemeanors as 
well as more serious crimes. In his first year 
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misdemeanor fines collected jumped from 
$3,000 or $4,000 a year to $65,000. Drunken 
drivers “used to pay $10 and get 10 days,” 
but now they are fined $300 to $500 and six 
months to a year in jail, he says. 

Some old cases, “six or seven years old,” 
have been brought to trial. 

“We try as many cases in a month as the 
prosecutor used to try in a year,” Mr. Har- 
ris asserts. “In my first year in office we cut 
the over-all crime rate 24 percent while it 
was going up across the country. Last year 
we cut it another 3 or 4 percent.” 

There is little question but that Mr. Har- 
ris is conviction-minded or that his methods 
are effective. Many Oklahomans say his ap- 
proach is right. Others contend that a 
prosecutor with so much political power and 
with a police force to back him up could—in 
the guise of crime fighter—do great harm to 
a system of justice that depends on balance. 

Some judges and lawyers interviewed 
agreed that such practices as those used by 
Mr. Harris could lay the foundation for a 
police state. 

Convictions are only one side of the coin, 
moreover. Screening of cases before they get 
to the trial state is vital to justice, too. 

The President’s commission points out that 
the law makes prosecutors and judges re- 
sponsible for meting out rigorous treatment 
for dangerous offenders or for offering reme- 
dial opportunities to offenders who seem 
likely to benefit. 

The law gives wide latitude to police 
and prosecutors in making arrests and in 
bringing charges, judges in imposing penal- 
tles. 

Almost half of all arrests are on charges 
of drunkenness, disorderly conduct, vagran- 
cy, gambling, and minor sexual violations. 

“Such behavior is generally considered too 
serious to be ignored, but its inclusion in 
the criminal justice system raises questions 
deserving examination. The investiga- 
tion and prosecution of such cases ties up 
police and clogs courts at the expense of 
their capacity to deal with more threatening 
crimes... . 

“In some cities the enforcement of these 
laws has been unhappily associated with 
police, prosecutor, and court venality and 
corruption, which in turn have led to a gen- 
eral decline in respect for law. . . .” 

In Pittsburgh I saw a man jailed by a non- 
lawyer judge on charges of rape. No prose- 
cutor or defense lawyer was present. The 
arrest was made on a middle-aged woman’s 
signature. 

“I understand the fellow didn’t pay her 
the 10 bucks she asked for,” a police ser- 
geant told the judge later. “What do you 
want to do?” 

Well, maybe he'll pay off next time he 
fools with a prostitute,” the judge said, 
laughing. “The warrant is signed, and there’s 
not much we can do about it now.” 

In a Houston criminal hearing, an auto 
Owner and used-car dealer wrangled for 
nearly an hour over a complicated deal that 
might have involved fraud. Finally the judge, 
whose docket was jammed, threw the cases 
out, explaining it was “a civil action” and 
“should never have been filed in this court.” 

This is an all-too-familiar complaint. I 
heard it in courts in almost every city I 
visited, even when prosecutors piously in- 
sisted they were doing a good job of screen- 
ing.“ One prominent district attorney who 
said this, was refuted later by an assistant 
who had to handle the DA’s cases at the low- 
est level. The assistant indicated that his boss 
had higher political plans and didn't want 
to offend the public by throwing out cases 
and getting the reputation for being soft 
on criminals. 

OTHER WEAKNESSES FOUND 

After sitting in courtrooms and talking to 
judges and lawyers across the country, I 
also found: 

That in thousands of lower courts (and 
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this is where 90 percent of all defendants 
appear) a policeman or judge acts as prose- 
cutor, though neither has legal training. 
Policemen too often are trying to justify the 
arrest instead of seeing that justice is done. 

That politically ambitious prosecutors are 
too often “conviction happy,” as one West 
Coast judge put it. This can result in the 
“little guy” being pressured into pleading 
guilty to a charge that probably would be 
reduced if he knew enough to demand a 
trial. In some cities where justice is dis- 
pensed assembly-line fashion, 95 percent of 
those convicted plead guilty without ever 
going to trial. 

(This is not to say that lawbreakers 
shouldn't admit their guilt and accept their 
penalty. Rather it is a commentary on in- 
equality. The complaint most often heard 
is that the “little guy” who is a first offender 
goes to jail or pays a fine while the profes- 
sional criminal with the right lawyer and 
enough money wins.) 

In dozens of courtrooms the prosecutor 
has never seen the case before a folder is 
thrust into his hands for a preliminary 
hearing or for trial by a lower court magis- 
trate. Too often no consideration has been 
given to the validity of the charge or evi- 
dence. Even in more serious cases the prose- 
cutor has a limited amount of time to pre- 
pare his case, unless it is a spectacular crime 
that will make Page 1 in the newspapers. 


EXCELLENCE EXISTS, TOO 


Generalizations, of course, bring up ex- 
ceptions. Just as there are many good judges 
in the United States, so there are also com- 
petent prosecutors and excellent policemen. 
As is usually the case, a state or community 
simply gets what it asks for. 

Several years of watching the Michigan 
State Police in action gave me an insight 
into the kind of job a carefully trained force 
of first-class men can do. 

On the other hand, experience with sev- 
eral police departments and sheriffs’ offices 
has indicated a drastic need for upgrading 
those departments. 

The police problem has been much dis- 
cussed in recent months. Thousands of men 
with little training, limited education, and 
often from the lower economic levels of so- 
ciety make decisions daily that would tax 
experienced judges. 

In Carlsbad, N.M., I met J. Lee Cathey, an 
assistant district attorney. He keeps weekly 
check on who is in jail, and makes sure they 
are moved through the courts as swiftly as 
possible. Everyone charged with a felony (a 
serious crime that can bring a prison term of 
one year or more) must have a lawyer at 
preliminary hearings. 

And no charges are made against a man 
without Mr. Cathey’s specific approval, after 
carefully reviewing the case. 


DOMESTIC CASES A PROBLEM 


In courts across the nation I heard com- 
plaints that a badly bruised wife will file a 
criminal action against her husband, have 
him arrested, and then come in a few days 
later begging to have charges dropped. 

When Mr. Cathey is confronted with such 
a case, he tries to reason with the woman 
and, where it is advisable, keep such a com- 
plaint out of the court system—or at least 
give the woman time to cool down and make 
her decision at a calmer moment. 

Unfortunately the best prosecutors usually 
leave office as soon as they can for private 
practice. Men in every section of the country 
complained that pay is poor—often $5,000 to 
$7,000 a year, or less, in a fleld that can yield 
$25,000, $30,000, or more for a competent 
lawyer. 

It should be noted from my interviews with 
lawyers and judges that, as in other pro- 
fessions, many men who attend law school— 
perhaps too many—do so because the profes- 
sion can be profitable, not primarily out of 
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a “love of justice’ or because they have a 
burning “social worker's” philosophy. This 
may explain why more top lawyers don’t take 
low-paying jobs as prosecutors and judges. 


LOW PAY POINTED UP 


Nor is the problem limited to lower courts: 

Robert C. Finley, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Washington State, told me 
that even if the governor of his state walked 
into the office of a leading attorney to tap 
him for a seat on the Supreme Court, he 
would probably hear a long list of excuses 
as to why the man could not accept. 

Low pay is a problem in the cities, too. 
Philadelphia’s colorful prosecutor Arlen 
Specter, now a candidate for mayor, told me 
the pay for his staff is “abominable.” 

Philadelphia starts a district attorney at 
$6,954, which means that only men fresh out 
of law school will apply. Even experienced 
men get only about $15,000—certainly less 
than men of equal skill might get in their 
own law firm or as a good trial lawyer in a 
city of comparable size. 

Mr. Specter says that while he was author- 
ized to have 51 men, he had only 49, He said 
76 were needed. 

“Our men average in excess of 60 hours 
a week, and none are working less than 48,” 
he asserts. 

Little will be said in this report about de- 
fense lawyers, as earlier and subsequent 
articles deal with the subject. But it should 
be repeated that on the criminal side, there 
is a critical shortage of honest and skilled 
lawyers—even while the volume of court 
business grows. 


BAILIFF TELLS OF LOAFING 


What of the other personnel who work 
in the court structure? 

The bailiff is the uniformed man who sits 
in almost every courtroom—criminal and 
civil—to keep order. Usually he is under 
control of the sheriff, rather than the judge, 
and may well be too close to retirement to 
track down criminals or chase speeders. 

His presence in criminal courtrooms is 
useful. But in civil courts many assert that 
he is little more than the man who keeps 
the coffee hot for the judge, runs a few er- 
rands, and in more polite courts, opens the 
swinging gate for witnesses. 

Says one former big-city bailiff: 

“I spent my days sleeping on the couch 
in the judges’ chambers. If he wanted me to 
run an errand the clerk would buzz and I 
came out carrying a law book so that it 
looked like I had been working. 

“My main job was to tell everyone in the 
courtroom to stand when the judge came in 
each morning and again after the noon re- 
cess. I also took juries to lunch at a local 
restaurant, Bailiffs make a nice profit on 
this. We got a free steak dinner. And the 
restaurant, to encourage us to bring juries 
in, served us all the free martinis we could 
drink in coffee cups. The meals usually 
would cost only half what we had been 
given, so we Kept the rest.” 

NEED OFTEN QUESTIONABLE 

In Los Angeles, where pay is above average 
($500 to $700 a month) and the caliber of 
men as high as any around the country, 
I watched one Los Angeles Superior Court 
bailiff fuss with his stamp collection for 
hours during a jury trial. He would, with 
considerable rustling and crackling, remove 
stamps from one glassine envelope, study 
them, and then transfer them to another 
glassine envelope. Several jurors seemed dis- 
tracted by the noise, and I found it hard to 
hear witnesses with soft voices, 

This reporter found that these men may 
serve to bolster a judge’s ego—especially 
when the judge’s pay is low. As a practical 
matter, the bailiff’s duties could be easily 
handled by the clerk of the court, who is 
always present. 

Court clerks and court reporters (stenog- 
raphers) are necessary, and have varying 
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degrees of skill. Some judges complain that 
deputy clerks are political hacks appointed 
by the elected chief clerk of the court. Judges 
too often have little or no say in the selec- 
tion or firing of these deputies. In some cities 
clerks lose records and create other unneces- 
sary delays. 

It is not uncommon to hear a client asking 
his lawyer in the corridor outside a court- 
room, “Why aren’t we going to court today?” 
The lawyer then explains that some clerk or 
other court employee has fouled up the rec- 
ords and they will have to come back later. 

Or the lawyer may be frantically calling 
witnesses on the phone because his client’s 
case has come up a day early or because sub- 
poenas were not properly issued or served. 

Court critics, including lawyers and judges, 
say too many judges let clerks or bailiffs 
control their courtrooms. And as often as 
not, when corruption is found in the court, 
a clerk or bailiff has a hand in it. This is 
especially true in traffic court. 


COURT PAYOFFS CHARGED 


Nearly every large city with a strong, 
watchdog newspaper, has unearthed scandals 
in courts in recent years. One Indianapolis 
judge told me of several instances of court 
personnel involved in illegal court practices. 
Chicago’s traffic court has often been hit 
with ticket-fixing scandals. 

But court jobs are usually political. Too 
often the “fixers” are shifted to another job 
rather than fired. 

Some Chicago lawyers assert it is still pos- 
sible to get your case moved up the civil 
docket by paying off certain clerks. Others 
say payoffs may be necessary to get court 
records from some clerks. 

Not much attention is focused on clerks 
and other court workers in the professional 
legal journals. Little research on court per- 
sonnel has been done. When there is re- 
search, more often than not it is ignored. 

A Midwestern judge last week gave me a 
typical answer on this point: “I have so many 
things to think about, I simply haven't 
given court personnel a thought.” 

The few cities with full-time court admin- 
istrators have been able to make some head- 
way in unsnarling nonjudicial problems. But 
progress is slow, and most court administra- 
tors lack the power to make sweeping im- 
provements. Judges balk. County or state 
officials may block progress by refusing to 
appropriate funds to make the improvements 
needed. 


SHORTHAND QUALITY OFTEN TOPS 


The idea of hiring men with administra- 
tive skills to expedite mundane court chores 
in a businesslike manner is so new that even 
the few courts that do have administrators 
are still feeling their way by trial and error. 

As a group, the most competent court per- 
sonnel, including judges, are the court re- 
porters—at least in the larger cities. The rea- 
son: Judges worry about higher courts’ re- 
versing their decisions and want to make sure 
the record is accurate. So do lawyers who may 
appeal. Thus those who are charged with 
keeping an accurate record of proceedings 
must be competent. And unlike the job of 
judge, prosecutor, policeman or corrections 
officer, the court reporter’s performance can 
be objectively measured and evaluated. 

Julian J. Covel, of Jamaica, N.Y., presi- 
dent of the National Shorthand Reporters 
Association, says there are “approximately 
11,000 shorthand reporters in the United 
States .. the vast majority court reporters,” 
though others take depositions or work in 
legislatures and other similar bodies. 

“Earnings begin at about $8,500 to $10,000 
and can reach $20,000 or more,” he says. 

Yet only 10 states—California, Colorado, 
Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, New Jersey, 
New York, Oklahoma, and Utah—have legis- 
lation that assures courts of having reporters 
that measure up to Mr. Covel’s standards: 

“Able to record accurately a minimum of 
200 words per minute, have high intelligence, 
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a fairly extensive vocabulary, a good knowl- 
edge of the English language, and good hear- 
ing.” 

Like a brilliant judge or outstanding law- 
yer, a skilled reporter is a pleasure to watch. 
This writer sat in on a complex medical-mal- 
practice trial in San Francisco's Superior 
Court. A doctor rattled on for two hours in 
machine-gun fashion, firing off volleys of 
high-powered medical terms, and the re- 
porter took it all down with ease—while the 
jury looked dismayed, clearly not compre- 
hending. 

But what do you do in rural areas, where 
few people have the necessary shorthand 
skills? 


SMALL TOWNS OFTEN PREFERRED 


Frank R. Kenison, the Chief Justice of the 
New Hampshire Supreme Court, and Robert 
B. Williamson, Chief Justice of the Maine 
Supreme Judicial Court, told me that the 
“good life“ of the small towns often entices 
competent court reporters to the New Eng- 
land states. 

In states like Indiana and South Carolina, 
this reporter saw proceedings recorded elec- 
tronically, at first blush the best possible way 
to make an accurate record. 

But Mr, Covel, who has well-founded pride 
in his profession, argues: 

“Attempts to record court proceedings elec- 
tronically have failed to achieve the desired 
result in all impartial tests made, since tape 
recorders cannot distinguish between similar 
sounds, but pick up all the noises in the 
courtroom, This frequently results in an 
undecipherable jumble. Voices overlap. A 
truck rumbles past. A chair scrapes the floor. 
A juror clears his throat.” 

Yet as I visited courts across the country, 
I found that this very inability to filter out 
“unwanted” sounds can be an advantage. 

For instance, when a judge loses his temper 
or commits some other breach of courtroom 
decorum, the court reporter simply stopped 
taking shorthand, picking up again when 
procedures returned to normal. It is clear that 
a judge who gets an appeal in a higher court 
may never know what really went on in the 
lower court even though the appeal may be 
based on mistakes made by the lower-court 
judge. 

GUARDS SOMETIMES BRUTAL 


Even when all other court problems are 
resolved most thoughtful judges are deeply 
worried over what to do with those found 
guilty. (This will be more extensively dis- 
cussed in a subsequent report.) For the 
state system of justice—if it really is to be 
just—must be able to care for (and hopefully 
rehabilitate) prisoners. I found that as a na- 
tion Americans fail sadly in this area. 

During a tour of a Georgia prison for 
young men I watched a guard kick a young 
man, Less than a third of those incarcerated 
were getting any meaningful training or 
help, according to statistics supplied to me 
by Officials. 

At the same time, pay for correction offi- 
cers is being improved. New buildings are 
under construction. It is hoped that within 
a year or two conditions will improve. 

In Greenville, S.C., a generally enlightened 
town, the jail I toured is so old and over- 
crowded that prisoners sleep on the cement 
floor without blankets—including youngsters 
in their teens who spend their days listening 
to hardened criminals brag about their 
exploits. 

Yet I have also talked to judges who have 
no concept of the horrible conditions in 
their state’s correctional institutions. 

Other judges who have visited jails and 
prisons know how bad things are and make 
wide use of probation. 

Yet records show that hundreds of proba- 
tion officers have little or no professional 
training. Some of the better ones I met were 
former police officers who learned the ropes 
on the street. Enlightened states and cities 
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require college degrees in social work or 
related fields. 


BARBER GIVEN PROBATION JOB 


In one Texas town a barber served as a 
deputy probation officer until last fall—ap- 
pointed by the judges. He resigned and 
moved away when one of the men he was 
supervising complained that this barber was 
trying to force him to commit immoral acts. 

Experienced probation officers admitted 
to me that when male officers have women 
probationers under their supervision, the 
more attractive girls may be forced to let 
the officers “visit” them from time to time. 

Nor is this limited to probation officers: 

One Indianapolis judge told me that some 
girls who appear before him in court say 
they are sometimes forced to submit to po- 
licemen—or be arrested. 

Some divorce-court judges complain about 
their employees pressuring pretty divorcees. 

While such practices are not general, they 
are widespread enough to warrant mention. 

Changes will come only through citizen 
action. 

Former United States Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, and president of the 
American Judicature Society, said in an in- 
terview that “all of the great administrative 
improvements in New York in recent years 
came through laymen efforts. The citizens 
forced judges and lawyers to make changes.“ 

I found too miny lawyers and judges who 
have a vested interest in retaining the pres- 
ent system, lack the courage to fight their 
professional brothers, or are so steeped in 
tradition they cannot see the need for 
changes. 

It has to be laymen,” explains Mr. Brown- 
ell. They're the people who are hurt by the 
malfunctions of the court.” 

In the past few years a few women’s clubs 
have taken on court watching as commu- 
nity-service projects. Most are centered in 
the lower courts. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS PIONEER 


Pioneering work has been done in New 
England by the New England Conference 
of State Federation of Women’s Clubs, head- 
ed by Mrs. Gerald E. Northrop; of Castleton, 
Vt. 

But she says the work has only begun, and 
that some courts are throwing up barriers. 

Mrs. Margaret Moore of the Indianapolis 
News blazed the trail for the rest of the 
nation when in 1962 a retired schoolteacher 
died after being knocked down by a purse 
snatcher. Letters poured in to the paper, and 
her editor suggested she do something. 

From a group of 30 women called to a 
luncheon, the Indianapolis Anti-Crime Cru- 
sade was formed. Part of the program in- 
cludes court watching. 

Now members of the organization sit in 
court every day and make reports—although 
they, too, had to battle resistance from some 
members of the bench and bar. Reports 
have been made on more than 70,000 cases. 
Mrs. Moore says. By confronting judges and 
other involved in the system of justice with 
their findings, reforms have been made. 

But in most American cities the nuts-and- 
bolts machinery of the courts is largely 
ignored by public and press. Public interest 
too often focuses on the rich, the beautiful, 
or the prominent who are caught up in 
sordid crimes or divorce actions. Too little 
attention is paid to everyday procedures. 

This public apathy toward what is going 
on has contributed to the court problems 
discussed in this series. 


“THOUGHTS ON OUR INTERNA- 
TIONAL POSITION”—ADDRESS BY 
ROBERT MURPHY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Robert Murphy, who had in 
CXIII——-812—Part 10 
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truth and in fact a very distinguished 

career in the State Department, ad- 

dressed the Harvard Club of Washington, 

D. C., at the annual dinner on April 27, 

1967. The subject of his speech was 

5 on Our International Posi- 
on.“ 

Mr. President, the address is very 
thought provoking and I think that it 
deserves wide circulation. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address by Robert 
Murphy be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THOUGHTS ON OUR INTERNATIONAL POSITION 
(Address by Robert Murphy, Harvard Club of 
„ D. C., annual dinner, Apr. 27, 

1 


When your chairman, and your president, 
Ned Kavanagh and John Grindle, in & care- 
free moment invited me to speak this eve- 
ning, as I understand it, the decision, after 
eighty-five years, to invite the ladies, Rad- 
cliffe and non-Radcliffe, had not been taken. 
I suspect that had it been taken, they would 
have searched high and low for a very special 
speaker instead of contenting themselves 
with a casual. And in that event I could have 
attended this precedent shattering occasion 
and actually enjoyed all of it including this 
part of the evening. 

I have long cherished admiration for the 
distinguished membership of this club. Years 
ago you let me stray into your midst and 
say a few words. For me that was pure 
flattery. 

I am especially happy to be here with my 
dear friends Ambassador Takeuchi and his 
charming and talented lady. I doubt that any 
ambassadorial couple have endeared them- 
selves to the American community more suc- 
cessfully than they. It was even so in Japan 
when I served there, now so many years ago. 
I like to believe that they have entered into 
the American mentality to an extraordinary 
degree. They symbolize so naturally the solid 
rapprochement between our peoples—a pre- 
cious dividend of the recent unpleasantness. 
I want publicly to wish them every possible 
success and happiness in their future 
activities, 

When I asked Mr. Kavanagh whether I 
could talk about one or two features of our 
international situation, he said he regarded 
the suggestion as blatant provocation. If I 
insisted it would have to be at my own risk. 
The management would take no responsi- 
bility. Mr. Kavanagh is both wise and pru- 
dent. At any rate it would be safest to take 
the Senate route—he said that is, stick to 
foreign relations, on the ground that age 
would rule me out of the House version, af- 
fairs. 

With the variety and intensity of world 
pressures, it is difficult indeed both for our 
Government and for individual Americans 
to maintain a consistent position on many 
fast-moving issues. We are not like the lady 
who Sir Alec Douglas Home remembered the 
other day as appearing in a British court. 
The judge said to her, “You have just told 
me that you are fifty years old. But I notice 
from the record before me that you appeared 
in this court ten years ago, and then gave 
your age as exactly the same. How is that?” 
“Certainly, your honor,” said the lady, “I’m 
not one of those people who says one thing 
today and another one tomorrow!” 

Yet, maintenance of a position in the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs is one of the great- 
est problems of American leadership. I know 
from personal experience in dealing with 
representatives of several countries that 
there was an assumption on their part that 
if the pressure were put on long enough and 
hard enough, the U.S. postion would alter. 
In this open society of ours conflict of opin- 
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ion in the ebb and flow of public debate on 
every major issue is a daily experience. Most 
of us are convinced that this method is not 
only the essence of democracy, but that it 
avoids many an error and pitfall, leading 
usually to wise compromise and measured 
judgment. I share that view. Of course, we 
know that there is also a risk in it because 
of the present curious state of world affairs. 
If these conflicts and debates were held just 
among ourselves and represented only Amer- 
ican thought and interest or even friendly 
outside interest, that would be healthy. The 
chilling factor of course, is the presence of 
hostile elements, those who do not wish us 
well. There is no blinking the fact of their 
existence. The airwaves and the pages of 
publications around the world teem with 
attack and subversive criticism, Our open 
society easily lends itself to subtle effort from 
abroad to stimulate group action and mani- 
festations in our own country designed to 
Sway our people and our Government from 
positions which are taken to protect our 
national interest. These influences proceed 
from the conviction that if they stubbornly 
and tenaciously push the American side hard 
enough, and long enough, inevitably we yield. 
They are usually able to find minority groups 
and individuals who are swayed through 
emotional appeal or group interest to pull 
their chestnuts out of the fire. 

We perhaps would have no complaint if 
this worked both ways and we could pro- 
mote our national interests by employing 
similar methods in bloc countries. There we 
are largely barred by closed societies living 
under dictatorships. We have little means to 
counter by influencing the public opinion 
in those areas controlled and isolated as 
the people are by a ruthless power structure, 

A classic current example is the case of 
Vietnam. Totalitarian leadership in the 
Sweep of organizations controlled, directed 
or influenced on a worldwide basis are mo- 
bilized to use every channel to weaken the 
determination of our government to pursue 
to a successful conclusion a policy on which 
it is embarked. U.S. representatives traveling 
abroad are subjected to the identic type of 
verbal garbage and disorder whether in 
Florence, Berlin or London, This certainly 
Suggests a central organization. The tech- 
nique is the same, whether here or abroad. 
Thus in this country both subtle and open 
effort is made to persuade our students, our 
faculty members, some of the clergy, our 
business community and labor leaders to 
weaken our government’s stand and to de- 
feat our aims. There is reason to suspect an 
organized effort to weaken and divide Ameri- 
can domestic opinion and to promote a 
revolutionary force within the United States 
by employing minority groups, some of 
whom are unconscious of what it is all 
about. North Vietnamese and Vietcong hopes 
are encouraged by American minority and 
foreign forces opposing the present policy of 
our government. Hanoi wrongly draws an 
analogy between the defeatism in 1954 of the 
weakened French colonial power after Dien 
Bien Phu, and the United States stand 
against aggression and for the independence 
of the Vietnamese people. Our opponents 
hope that the wise crack may be true that 
the test of statesmanship is the acceptance 
of the inevitable. 

Perhaps we have not concentrated ade- 
quately in our public discussion on Vietnam 
on the question of what should be done 
about the Hanoi and Vietcong leadership— 
that is, the handful of men exercising ab- 
solute power who are responsible for the 
ruthless campaign of terror which in turn 
is the reason for American presence in Viet- 
nam, Why are we there? In essence because 
this dangerous group of leaders are in- 
flamed with an ambition to dominate all of 
Southeast Asia, an ambition shared with 
Peking. American forces are there at the 
instance of Vietnamese who are determined 
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to be independent, to resist domination, and 
their stand harmonizes with the national 
security interests of the United States in 
Eastern Asia. Long range American security 
in the Pacific is directly involved. 

It is in our best interest to see the hostile 
Hanoi and Vietcong leadership, dependent as 
it is on Mainland China and the Soviet 
Union, defeated. That leadership is the key 
to terrorism and guerrilla warfare. 

Just a word about negotiations. Senator 
Percy has just made a rather impulsive state- 
ment that our Government should make a 
more intensive effort to negotiate with Hanoi, 
I take the contrary view. We have shown too 
great eagerness to negotiate. We have talked 
peace and have wanted peace so avidly that 
our adversaries believe our public opinion 
will force our Government to make every 
concession, to fold up and quit, The reac- 
tions of the other side are not necessarily 
like our own. In our eagerness years ago to 
negotiate with the Russians who were coy 
and played hard to catch, we often considered 
it something of a diplomatic victory merely 
to get them to come to a conference, We 
learned by a process of expensive concession 
that negotiation by the very definition of the 
word requires a mutual desire to compromise. 
It is obvious that Hanoi, still inflamed with 
the myth of victory, is not yet conditioned to 
do so. It is idle at present to think in terms 
of negotiation with this group of ambitious 
and cold-blooded tyrants. Like Hitler dur- 
ing the last year of World War II, Hanoi te- 
naclously refuses all compromise or negotia- 
tion. We all remember the plot of German 
patriots to destroy Hitler which failed in 
July, 1944, when the bomb Von Stauffenberg 
carried into Hitler’s headquarters exploded 
put failed by a hair breadth to destroy 
Hitler. We know too that if it had succeeded, 
negotiations would have lead to an armistice 
by September or October, 1944, and the allied 
world and the Germans would have been 
spared millions of useless casualties and 
enormous destruction of property. 

Sooner or later the truth of the present 
situation will dawn on the Vietnamese peo- 
ple, perhaps a lightning glimpse of the ob- 
vious, and they: will take measures to shelve 
Ho Chi Minh; and his key associates such as 
Pham Van Dongh, General Giap and Le Duan, 
who seem to be the hard core of the terror- 
ists. As Ernie Bevin, one time British Foreign 
Secretary, said in his inimitable style, it 
would open a Pandora’s box and let out the 
Trojan horses. Ho Chi Minh at his age and 
with his record is clearly frozen in a posi- 
tion of non-compromise; it is a waste of time 
to offer him reasonable terms for negotia- 
tion, He is the victim of the same manic 
mystique and belief in absolute victory 
which dominated Hitler in 1944. 

It is curious to remember that France 
played a role in both instances. Hitler's sen- 
sationally easy victory over France in 1940 
finds an analogy in Ho Chi Minh and Gen- 
eral Giap’s victory over the French at Dien 
Bien Phu. Ho Chi Minh knows that after 
Dien Bien Phu the French quit because of 
discouragement in Paris. They believe Wash- 
ington will react similarly. They try to for- 
get that the United States is not a weak colo- 
nial power seeking to maintain a colonial 
position. They will learn and I believe they 
are learning that American designs are not 
colonial, and that there is a vast difference 
between a weak colonial power and the 
United States which is completely uninter- 
ested in possessing a square inch of Viet- 
namese territory. 

So I would hope that greater effort will be 
made by Asiatics to ferret out and deprive 
from power the hard core Hanoi and Viet- 
cong leadership elements who really are re- 
sponsible for the prolongation of the terror- 
ism and fighting in Vietnam. It is heart- 
breaking to see thousands of fine young men 
and women on both sides uselessly slaugh- 
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tered because of the paranolac ambitions of 
a handful of Vietnamese terrorist leaders. 

I haven’t mentioned the United Nations. 
Someone said the other day that to criticize 
the United Nations is like raising the ques- 
tion of sex in the Vicar’s living room. 

I have also deliberately avoided the word 
“communism.” Of course I am aware of the 
party apparatus in Asia, When I was am- 
bassador in Tokyo I witnessed its operations 
at close hand. Its operations in Vietnam are 
visible for all to see. That being said, I also 
see both in Vietnam and mainland China 
a great deal of old-fashioned power politics 
and plain expansionism. Just as Hitler used 
the Nazi movement as a cloak for his brand 
of geopolitics, we now witness North Viet- 
namese and Chinese expansionism. On the 
other hand we can find a reasonable satisfac- 
tion in the Sino-Soviet split which restrains, 
at least temporarily, Peking from aggressive 
adventures in South Asia. That situation fa- 
cilitates a settlement of the Vietnamese mili- 
tary action and the foundation of a solid 
and independent Vietnamese political struc- 
ture. 

In Europe recently I heard considerable 
discussion of what might be termed the cur- 
rent “in” word “detente.” A number of 
European leaders, not least among them Gen- 
eral de Gaulle, seem to bask in a period of 
pleasant euphoria. As does General de Gaulle, 
some of them assert a rather disdainful at- 
titude towards what the French President 
has termed a detestable and ludicrous war 
in Vietnam, together with a questioning at- 
titude that the United States is losing in- 
terest in Europe because of its involvement 
in Asia. They say that the risk of war with 
the Soviet Union has become so remote that 
NATO is really unnecessary. The word de- 
tente is seductive. I find in the De Gaulle 
view of Vietnam something of the psychology 
of the jilted mistress. It is unbearable I am 
sure in the General’s mind to contemplate 
that there might be an American success in 
Vietnam where France failed so miserably. 
It reminds me again of World War II. I was 
stationed in French North Africa on the day, 
June 22, 1941, when Nazi Germany attacked 
the Soviet Union. It was the view then of 
some Frenchmen that since Germany in 
1940, in one month defeated France with its 
great military tradition, Germany would de- 
feat Russia just as quickly. In fact a French 
Admiral in Algiers bet me two to one that 
would happen; that Russia would be defeated 
by Germany in thirty days. It is always try- 
ing to observe somebody else succeed where 
one has failed, But it is sad to see the French 
leader go to the emotional extremes of pro- 
ceeding to Cambodia to make a speech be- 
littling the United States or rushing into an 
ill-advised French recognition of Red China 
at least partially to demonstrate independ- 
ence from U.S. policy. So far the only divi- 
dend from Red China seems to have been the 
humiliation suffered by French diplomats in 
Peking at the hands of zealous Red Guards. 

Whatever De Gaulle and a few European 
leaders may believe about the current neces- 
sity of NATO, many others believe that Amer- 
ican policy supporting the alliance is in the 
best interest of Western security. Detente is 
an attractive state. Who could be against it? 
Like the words “peaceful coexistence” it has 
a seductive ring, much better than “we shall 
bury you.” But what does it mean? None 
of use here in this room, I venture to say, 
is in the confidence of the members of the 
politburos either in Moscow or Peking. Our 
government does not have access to their 
secret plans and ambitions, nor does it have 
complete knowledge of their military struc- 
ture and striking power. For that matter we 
don't even have an intimate knowledge of 
Cuba’s plans and equipment and Cuba is only 
ninety miles from our shores. Some time ago 
we paid a price for innocence in high places 
in Washington incident to the Bay of Pigs 
fiasco. 
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The other day in discussing atomic weap- 
ons I was reminded of a reference attributed 
to Sam Goldwyn. In his inimitable style, 
referring to the atomic bomb Goldwyn al- 
ledgedly said—"Why that’s dynamite.” 

We hear comfortable words now incident 
to the non-proliferation treaty that perhaps 
we could relax and just let the Russians 
catch up or at least reduce the disparity 
in our favor. We do know that the Soviet 
Union since World War II has constructed 
a gigantic military apparatus; it has in be- 
ing an enormous land army, an impressive 
air force in addition to an immense arsenal 
of ballistic missiles, and I suspect is ahead 
of us in the field of anti-ballistic missiles. 
It has become a modern sea power with 
hundreds of submarines including Polaris 
type nuclear submarines. In any considera- 
tion of American Soviet relationship, the 
military power of the Soviet Union should 
be stressed because that is the platform 
from which its present diplomatic maneuver- 
ing is launched and sustained. We are so 
prone to repeat those sedative words that 
the United States is the richest and most 
powerful country in the world. Having said 
that, the intimation is that we can coast, 
and because of a surplus margin of security, 
we should make concessions and even let 
the Russians catch up on the theory that 
if there is an even balance of power that 
would provide a safeguard against all out 
nuclear conflict. 

The recitation of a few sober realities of 
the current position does not mean that it 
is all black. I am an optimist. There are 
favorable factors. There are good trends both 
inside the Soviet Union and in Eastern 
Europe. I count on Soviet youth, on the 
second generation, to make the break 
through. This will take time, In the present 
as long as the political system from which 
Svetlana Stalina has escaped because she 
could not enjoy freedom of expression, as 
long as that power structure with its secrecy, 
its powerful leadership backed by a huge 
arsenal and military establishment, a con- 
text which provides opportunity for an am- 
bitious crusader to embark on adventures— 
just so long are we obliged to be wary. I am 
fearful only of our own illusions. I em- 
phasize a need not for stale cold-war philos- 
ophy but for an appreciation of elementary 
security. 

I prefer to consider our world situation 
in terms of power politics rather than ide- 
ology. It is misleading to regard the war 
in Vietnam merely as a fight against com- 
munism in the ideological sense. If it were 
only an instance of a peaceful local move to 
adopt a Communist form of administration, 
we would not have troops in Vietnam today. 
Our troops are not there because we want 
to be a policeman of the world. I regard 
communism as a smoke screen for plain, 
old-fashioned power politics, expansionism 
in a word, and communism cloaks it and for- 
tifles it as an idealistic crusade. 

So today in the United States and Europe 
some people regard the Soviet military threat 
as diminished and any reference to it as out- 
dated cold war anachronisms. Their reasons 
relate to ideas of Soviet intentions rather 
than knowledgeable estimates of actual So- 
viet military power. These people point to 
Chinese defiance of Moscow leadership and 
say that the Communist bloc is no longer 
monolithic. They hopefully regard the in- 
creased autonomy of some East European 
States and foreign Communist parties as pos- 
sibilities for settlements with the Soviet 
Union. They are less willing to admit that 
the success of the Atlantic Alliance has forced 
this evolution of Soviet policy which as far 
as I can see is a tactical resort to “ 
coexistence” in Soviet strategy. 

We are embarked on a policy of promot- 
ing East-West trade; of building bridges. 
Quite apart from the lure of profits, there is 
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an assumption that establishment of trading 
relationships will promote or guarantee peace 
between the Soviet Union and this country. 
I have no doubt that we should trade with 
the East but illusions are created—illusions 
both regarding the importance of the amount 
of trade and profits, but more especially that 
this development will guarantee the peace. 
It should be remembered that in no area 
were trading relations closer than in Europe, 
among Germany, the United Kingdom and 
France. Yet this did not prevent both World 
Wars, nor did similar close trade relations be- 
tween Japan and China keep the peace in 
Asia. So I feel we should trade, but on a 
caveat emptor basis without illusions, of 
course anyone who has negotiated with the 
Soviet Union needs no gratuitous advice. 
They are probably the world's toughest 
traders. 


In closing, Mr. Chairman, as I see it, peace- 
Tul. coexistence means a period of all-out 
Soviet diplomatic effort to achieve a more 
favorable balance of power in the most de- 
cisive area—Europe. The revival of Western 
Europe’s economic and political structure 
which fed a matural desire for a role in in- 
ternational affairs independent of the United 
States, has provided Soviet diplomacy with 
wonderful possibilities for political maneu- 
ver. The war in Vietmam provided an addi- 
tional handle. Soviet diplomacy skillfully at- 
tacked the most susceptible link, France. 
Able Soviet diplomats have found in the 
chauvinism, the pride and ambition of Gen- 
eral De Gaulle, the perfect instrument. Their 
objective remains the disruption of NATO 
and the encompassing of Germany. The old 
slogan of Molotov still prevails—as goes Ger- 
many so goes Europe. Blandishments are the 
order of the day—whether a visit to the 
Vatican or persistent. contact with European 
leadership. 

The Soviet Union remains an adversary, 
not an ally. But we should not think of 
Russia merely as a military threat. The po- 
litical and diplomatic problems at this stage 
must be given more attention. Present Soviet 
policies now are disruptive of the degree of 
cooperation with our European allies which 
is necessary to deal with current problems. 
Our objective must be an eventual frame- 
work for a European settlement which will 
include the reunification of Germany, the 
establishment of European security guaran- 
tees, and the independence and strengthen- 
ing of the European economy. If these are 
achieved in the decades ahead, perhaps, then 
will the Soviet Union find such a settlement 
in its own best interest. 

I suppose it is not always the wise thing 
to do to so fully enjoy hospitality as I have 
done this evening before attempting a speech. 
You remember the story of the young clergy- 
man who was scheduled to preach a sermon 
before his bishops. He was understandably 
nervous and induced the verger to give him 
a good nip of scotch. He went up and 
preached his best sermon and when he came 
out he said to the verger that perhaps it 
was the best anyone had ever preached. Yes, 
said the verger, but may I make a suggestion 
or two against a future occasion. There were 
ten commandments, not twelve. There were 
twelve Apostles, not ten, and David slew 
Goliath with a pebble, not by a bloody great 
rock. 

I am grateful to you for your hospitality. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia in the chair). The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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TOO MUCH HASTE IN RACE TO 
MOON 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
as a member of the Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences Committee of the Senate 
I attended all the hearings and listened 
attentively to the testimony regarding 
the terrible tragedy that snuffed out the 
lives of three of our greatest astronauts, 
Virgil I. Grissom, Edward H. White, and 
Roger B. Chaffee. Chairman CLINTON 
ANDERSON, of this committee, deserves 
great credit for conducting a thorough 
investigation in depth. Many witnesses 
testified and were questioned by various 
committee members. 

My personal conclusion is that these 
tragic deaths were unnecessary. The 
testimony convinced me that North 
American Aviation, the prime contrac- 
tor, and its Officials failed to exercise 
ordinary care. It is my personal conclu- 
sion that they were guilty of negligence. 
They left undone some things they 
should have done. There was evidence of 
sloppy work and thoughtlessness for the 
safety of the astronauts. Apparently, to 
me, it seemed there was too much haste, 
and too little installing of proper safe- 
guards. It is also my personal conclusion 
that there was some inattention and 
carelessness on the part of officials of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, In that regard, may I say, 
however, that I hold James E. Webb, Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, in high ad- 
miration. He is an outstanding adminis- 
trator. Without a doubt he is as over- 
worked as any official in the legislative 
or executive branch of our Government. 
His activities and responsibilities are far 
reaching. Obviously, many of the details 
and ramifications of our space agency 
operations could not at all times come 
within his grasp or be under his observa- 
tion. It must also be conceded that the 
astronauts heroically and with full 
knowledge of the risks accepted exceed- 
ingly hazardous and dangerous duties. 
However, it is my personal conviction 
that they would be alive today except 
for the negligence, carelessness, and in- 
attention of officials of North American, 
the prime contractor with the principal 
responsibility, and of NASA officials and 
employees. 

Corrective action must be taken so that 
such a tragedy will be unlikely to occur 
again. The fact is that very drastic cor- 
rective steps have already been taken— 
such as completely changing the escape 
hatch in the space vehicle: the new hatch 
has been designed to open in 3 seconds, 
the old one required 142 minutes; en- 
closing wiring heretofore loosely. placed 
within the capsule is now encased in 
metal, sealing flammable material cover- 
ing wires to avoid likelihood of a short 
circuit and sudden flash fires, and other 
changes to assure more safety for the 
astronauts. They have been made at an 
estimated expenditure of more than $75 
million. These measures should have 
been taken before and not as a result of 
an inexcusable tragedy that caused the 
loss of priceless lives of three young 
heroic men. 

It appears to me that in our race seek- 
ing to accomplish a manned lunar land- 
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ing ahead of the Soviet Union, and in our 
effort to achieve this within this decade, 
all of us must share some responsibility 
for this tragedy and the loss of these fine 
young lives. On the other side of the 
world, the tragic death in outer space of 
the Russian cosmonaut Vladimir Koma- 
rov following a great achievement on his 
part must also cause Russian officials 
responsible for the administration of the 
Soviet space program to reflect on the 
wisdom of changing the program and 
perhaps postponing the time when they 
hope to land cosmonauts on the moon 
and deescalating the present so-called 
race to the moon. 

I propose that we seek a conference 
with the leaders of the Soviet Union to 
determine whether it is not possible, 
feasible, and sensible that our two great 
nations jointly explore outer space, in 
cooperation instead of competition, for 
purposes of peace. Such a joint enter- 
prise should not be unthinkable. For the 
past several years the exploration of the 
vast Antarctic region has been proceed- 
ing as a joint undertaking of the scien- 
tists of the Soviet Union and the scien- 
tists of the United States working to- 
gether in close cooperation and accom- 
plishing remarkable objectives for the 
peaceful discovery and eventual devel- 
opment of that vast Antarctic area. This 
has been a joint operation accomplished 
successfully and harmoniously by the 
diplomats and scientists of the Soviet 
Union and the United States. 

Let us proceed to inquire together seek- 
ing to effect a treaty with officials of the 
Soviet Union for the joint exploration 
of outer space for peaceful purposes, in- 
cluding efforts for a joint lunar landing, 
sharing the cost on a 50-50 basis. The 
tremendous expense would be shared 
equally by our two great nations. Also, 
if we were no longer engaged in a race 
with the Soviet Union for space achieve- 
ments, the likelihood of tragedies re- 
sulting from too much haste and care- 
lessness—such as both nations have re- 
cently witnessed—would be greatly 
diminished. 

This would save the taxpayers of our 
country at least $1 billion next year and 
billions of dollars in future years. Even 
more important, it would be a great ad- 
yano toward permanent peáce in the 
world. 


GOOD WORK BY SENATOR WILLIAM 
PROXMIRE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the Subcommittee on Economy and Gov- 
ernment of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee performed a great service for the Na- 
tion last week by widening its investi- 
gation of Defense Department inventory 
management to include a close look at 
the Department’s application of the 
Truth-in-Negotiating Act. 

On April 20, I spoke out in the Sen- 
ate, denouncing the fact that officials of 
the Defense Department have flagrantly 
violated or ignored the intent of this 
important legislation. The testimony 
presented at the hearings by Comptroller 
General Staats and by Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense Ignatius gave further 
credence to the suspicion that this law 
is not being enforced by Defense Depart- 
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ment officials, resulting in huge over- 
charges to the Government. 

The chairman of the subcommittee, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire], who is a truly 
great U.S. Senator, deserves the thanks 
of every American taxpayer for spot- 
lighting this intolerable situation. 

Unfortunately, the Defense Depart- 
ment, which spends more than $125 mil- 
lion a day on military procurement, has 
repudiated its own obligations in failing 
to enforce the Truth-in-Negotiating Act. 
The Secretary of Defense should put an 
end to this neglect immediately. 

The purpose of this law, which was 
put on the books in 1962, was to require 
contractors doing business with the De- 
fense Department to disclose fully the 
information on which they based their 
estimated costs in negotiated contracts, 
which make up the vast majority of De- 
fense contracts. 

Spot checking for violations of the act 
by the General Accounting Office re- 
sulted in savings to the taxpayers of 
some $72 million over the past 10 years. 
A series of articles last month in the 
Plain Dealer of Cleveland, Ohio, by San- 
ford Watzman of the Plain Dealer Wash- 
ington bureau raised this situation from 
the obscure GAO reports, where it has 
been buried, to public attention. The 
hearings last week turned even greater 
attention on this lamentable situation. 

The Proxmire subcommittee’s investi- 
gation into the Defense Department’s 
procurement practices won the deserved 
praise of the Plain Dealer in an editorial 
entitled “Good Work by Proxmire 
Group,” which appeared in the May 11, 
1967, edition, and I commend this edi- 
torial to the attention of our colleagues. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Goon WORK BY Pnox um GROUP 

By widening its investigation of Defense 
Department inventory management to in- 
clude review of the department’s applica- 
tion of the Truth in Negotiating Act, Sen. 
William Proxmire’s subcommittee on econ- 
omy in government has dug into a vein 
where there is promise of greater yield to 
the taxpayer. 

That yield would be in the form of fu- 
ture savings in the operation of a tremen- 
dously costly but necessary defense estab- 
lishment. 

Probing by the General Accounting Of- 
fice (GAO) and by Plain Dealer writer San- 

` ford Watzman established that Defense De- 
partment- failure to enforce the Truth in 
Negotiating Act has resulted in considerable 
overcharging by defense contractors. 

These findings, given prominence in The 
Plain Dealer, won the Proxmire committee's 
attention and gave it a bigger job to do in 
its role as watchdog over public spending. 

In pursuing its task in hearings this week, 
the committee substantiated what GAO and 
The Plain Dealer said. The story now spread 
on the committee’s records is not a very 
pretty one. 

Testimony from GAO’s head man, Comp- 
troller General Elmer B. Staats, was to the 
effect that Defense Department failure to 
require contractors to furnish current, com- 
plete and accurate information on cost esti- 
mates is costing taxpayers far more than 
the $13-million-a-year excess found in GAO 
spot checks. 
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Testimony from the Defense Department’s 
man in charge of procurement, Assistant 
Secretary Paul R. Ignatius, brought a some- 
what lame admission that improvements are 
needed to bring about full enforcement of 
the four-year-old Truth in Negotiating Act. 

As Staats indicated, the Defense Depart- 
ment is well armed with a powerful weapon 
and plenty of personnel to combat over- 
charging. As Ignatius indicated, that weapon 
and the department's troop of 3,600 auditors 
are not being put to their most profitable 
use. 
The need for tight enforcement of the 
Truth in Negotiating Act by an agency of 
government which spends more than $125 
million a day now has been confirmed 
thoroughly. 

It is up to the Defense Department to 
insist on compliance by its contractors. 

And it is up to Sen. Proxmire’s committee 
to continue its excellent service to the tax- 
payer by keeping the department’s contract 
practices under close scrutiny. 


TRIBUTE TO TWO KENTUCKIANS 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I rise on 
this occasion to pay tribute in the Sen- 
ate to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], and to Henry Clay, a bust of 
whom was recently dedicated at the Pan 
American Union. 

An article published in the Chatta- 
nooga Times of March 31, 1967, written 
by Nina A. Steers, entitled Bust of Henry 
Clay Dedicated at Pan American Union,” 
points out the relationship of the dis- 
tinguished Kentuckian, Henry Clay, to 
the elaboration and development of the 
inter-American relationship and friendly 
cooperation which dates back to the early 
years of this Republic. Henry Clay, as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
enunciated the community of interest 
between North and South America. He 
pointed out the necessity for mutual free- 
dom of the people in this hemisphere, 
both north and south. 

The distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], as a native Ken- 
tuckian, was called upon to participate 
in the dedication of the bust of Henry 
Clay. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article to which I have 
referred printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Bust or HENRY CLAY DEDICATED AT PAN 

AMERICAN UNION 
(By Nina A. Steers) 

WasHINOGTON.— Kentucky and all of South 
America were officially honored Thursday at 
the Pan American Union (PAU) when Sen. 
John Sherman Cooper, R-Ky., dedicated a 
bust of another great Kentuckian, Henry 
Clay. 

en the inspiration behind the occa- 
sion came from a man working out of Chat- 
tanooga, although the accomplishment of 
installing a memorial to the first North 
American to recognize the importance of 
Latin America’s struggle for independence 
in the second and third decades of the 19th 
century belongs to PAU’s director of culture, 
Dr. Rafael Squirru. 

But even Squirru, who raised the money 
outside of the federal budget from the Esso 
Petroleum Corp. and commissioned Cuban 
sculptor Juan Jose Sicre to do the bust, 
credits John N. Popham, managing editor of 
The Chattanooga Times, with the necessary 
support and idealism. He said, “Through con- 
versations with Popham, dating back to 
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1963, I was made to realize the full im- 
portance of Clay in hemispheric relations.” 

And this realization took its concrete form 
in the bronze bust of Clay, banked in red 
and white carnations, that was dedicated in 
the House of the Americas on Thursday 
marking the 75th anniversary of the inter- 
American system. 

Dr. Jose A. Mora, secretary general of the 
Organization of American States (OAS), 
launched the ceremonies by remarking on 
the appropriateness of unveiling Clay, who 
as secretary of state insisted that the United 
States be represented at the first inter- 
American congress in Panama, this year when 
the charter of the OAS and the alliance for 
Progress have been updated for the future 
in last month’s meeting at Buenos Aires. 

Mora said, “Friendship implies sentiment, 
which is an innate and enduring characteris- 
tic of the Latin American peoples. I trust this 
tribute we pay to Henry Clay may serve as 
A reminder to us all of the value of friend- 

ip.” 

By way of an introduction, the Panama- 
nian ambassador, Eduardo Ritter Aistan, 
chairman of the council of OAS, concluded 
his speech by saying that Cooper had come to 
close the ceremony with “the golden clasp” 
of friendship. 

Cooper is the former U.S. ambassador to 
India and a member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee as well as a leading 
Republican vote-getter. 

The senior senator from Kentucky began 
by pointing out that although Clay never 
achieved the highest office in the land, there 
was hardly an issue of his times that he did 
not influence in his other various roles. 

Cooper described Clay as a “nationalist” 
who devised the “American system” for the 
internal development of his own country. 
But it was Clay’s “close identity with the 
people and his passion for freedom” that 
made him see the emerging Latin American 
republics. 

Quoting from Clay’s speech, as speaker of 
the U.S. House of Representatives in March 
1818, Cooper said that the Kentucky states- 
man found the natural wonders “sublime” 
south of the North American border. But 
“more interesting and sublime” to Clay was 
“the glorious spectacle of 18 millions of 
people, struggling to burst thelr chains and 
to be free.” 

Clay had said, “I am no propagandist. I 
would not seek to force upon other nations 
our principles and our liberty, if they do not 
want them. 

“I would not disturb the repose even of 
a detestable despotism. 

“But if an abused and oppressed people 
will their freedom; if they seek to establish 
it; if, in truth, they have established it; we 
have a right as a soverign power, to notice 
the fact, and to act as circumstances and 
our interest require.” 

Cooper concluded by saying that Clay had 
“correctly and with sensitivity” seen that 
perhaps the emerging Latin American gov- 
ernments would not be like that of the 
United States. But that once the principle of 
freedom was establishd the choice ought to 
be their own. 

Cooper pointed out that there were many 
similar threats to the hemisphere today as 
there were at the beginning of the last 
century. He said. We should remember and 
hold dear Clay’s vision of American associa- 
tion and solidarity.” 


UNITED STATES SHOULD NOT EM- 
PLOY THOSE WHO REFUSE TO 
SERVE THEIR COUNTRY 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Child Development Group of Mississippi 
operates a Headstart program under a 
$4.8 million Federal grant and has been 
the subject of intensive investigation by 
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the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, and 
other agencies. 

Last week an employee of the Child 
Development Group refused to take the 
oath to enter the Armed Forces stating 
as one of the reasons “his strong feeling 
against the war in Vietnam.” 

The action of the Office of Economic 
Opporunity in first announcing that 
they intended to suspend this employee, 
and then later stating they did not sus- 
pend him, is a repetition of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity yielding to pres- 
sures from civil rights and anti-Viet- 
nam protesters. 

The CDGM employee who refused to 
take the oath is a well-known civil rights 
worker, identified as such in the press, 
who has worked in the community orga- 
nization section and the payroll section 
of CDGM in an area covering several 
counties. 

There have been other incidents in 
which CDGM employees or former em- 
ployees have carried their protests 
against the war in Vietnam to the extent 
of violating the law. Last year, four 
CDGM employees participated in a sit-in 
in the U.S. Capitol Building in protest of 
the Vietnam war, and two of them were 
arrested and placed in jail. 

The right of responsible protest against 
Government policy, including the war 
in Vietnam, is fully recognized. However, 
the right of protest is not at issue here. 
The right of free speech is not included. 
The issue is whether the U.S. Govern- 
ment, with Federal tax funds, will pro- 
vide employment for individuals who 
refuse to answer the call of their country. 

The least action that should be taken 
against this employee is immediately to 
suspend him. 

He based his refusal to take the oath 

on alleged discrimination but he de- 
stroyed that as grounds for avoiding sus- 
pension when he further stated, as re- 
ported in the press, that he would have 
refused the oath anyway because, “I have 
a strong feeling against the war in Viet- 
nam.” 
We have reached a deplorable situa- 
tion when one branch of the Federal 
Government passes laws requiring our 
young men to go into military service and 
to risk their lives in combat while an- 
other branch of the Federal Government 
supports, financially and otherwise, those 
who refuse to serve. 

We are in a very serious war. It is get- 
ting worse, and will not be easy to termi- 
nate in our favor. 

Our men are called upon for more and 
more sacrifice, and our people are going 
to be called upon for more sacrifice. 

We have strong laws making it a felony 
for anyone to encourage an evasion of 
the selective service law or to refuse mili- 
tary service. If this man is an honest, 
conscientious objector and comes within 
their exceptions, that is one thing, but 
otherwise everyone is expected to obey 
the law. I think there are sufficient laws 
on the books now to prosecute fully those 
who are encouraging refusal to answer 
the draft. 

But, if there is not enough law, then 
we should pass such laws as are neces- 
sary. I hereby call upon the Justice De- 
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partment and other agencies involved to 
make recommendations as to the content 
of these laws. While we have men dying 
in combat halfway around the world, it 
is inconceivable to me that we should 
support with Federal tax money those 
who deliberately refuse military service 
on the grounds that they disagree with 
the war in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I understand that the 
Department of Justice is taking steps 
with reference to this apparent violation. 
However, my point is not that at all. 
My point is continuing this man in an 
educational project rather than suspend- 
ing him. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Is there further morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


HIGH COURT DISSENT SHOWS 
HOSTILITY TO POLICE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to proceed for 15 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Recently 
there came to my attention an editorial 
which appeared in the Huntington, W. 
Va., Advertiser of April 3, 1967, entitled 
“High Court Dissent Shows Hostility to 
Police Force.” The editorial dealt some- 
what caustically with the four-member 
minority dissent in the recent U.S. Su- 
preme Court decision in the case of Mc- 
Cray against the State of Illinois handed 
down on March 20, 1967. 

This case involved an appeal from a 
conviction for the unlawful possession of 
narcotics and was based not on the ques- 
tion of the guilt of the defendant, but on 
whether the street arrest and discovery 
of heroin, based upon information from 
an informant who had pointed out the 
defendant to arresting officers, had vio- 
lated the defendant's constitutional 
rights because at the time of such arrest 
and incidental search, the officers did not 
have a warrant, and, particularly, be- 
cause at a hearing prior to trial to sup- 
press the heroin as evidence, the trial 
court ruled that the officers, on the facts 
of this case, need not disclose the identity 
of the informant. 

A five-member majority of the Su- 
preme Court rejected the appeal on the 
ground that there was no doubt, under 
the circumstances developed in the case, 
that the arresting officers had probable 
cause for the arrest and search. Follow- 
ing well-established evidentiary rules of 
many States, it also held that as the issue 
was not one of the guilt or innocence of 
the accused, but a question of probable 
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cause for the arrest and search, tested by 
evidence in open court where the officers 
were subject to cross-examination, and 
as the trial judge was satisfied that the 
officers relied in good faith upon credible 
information supplied by a reliable in- 
formant, for historical reasons, the name 
of the informant need not be disclosed. 

The four-man minority dissent held 
otherwise. 

The editorial characterized certain 
statements in the minority opinion as a 
“gratuitous piece of sarcastic judicial 
prejudice aimed at law enforcement offi- 
cers,” and, in substance, labeled the 
minority view as a typical attitude of the 
liberal bloc of the Court which has con- 
sistently discredited law enforcement 
officers and encouraged crime by cod- 
dling criminals. It called upon the Con- 
gress to enact new legislation or a 
constitutional amendment which would 
override decisions that set up unprece- 
dented constitutional rights which re- 
lease vicious criminals and handicap 
police and trial courts in curbing crime. 
It took the position that not much could 
be done about the Justices who were 
making such decisions, but stated that 
if the Congress did not face up to the 
problem and take action, the public 
could vote them out of office. 

Frankly, I am sympathetic with the 
emotions underlying this editorial, and 
with the widespread frustrations of a 
law-abiding public faced with a sharply 
mounting crime rate while the press daily 
carries articles of professional criminals 
escaping the consequences of their crimes 
because their constitutional rights had, 
in some fashion, been impinged upon. 
I am most sympathetic with the victims 
of these crimes and with the police who 
must cope with today’s situation. The toll 
which this mounting crime wave is levy- 
ing in human suffering and financial loss, 
I am sure, is of great concern to us all. 
We are all vitally interested in the suc- 
cess of the elaborate efforts being under- 
taken to stem this avalanche of rising 
lawlessness—but, at the same time, we 
must give consideration to the mounting 
costs in providing the resources to sup- 
port such efforts. While all responsible 
citizens recognize the vital necessity of 
protecting the rights of the individual, 
including those accused in criminal ac- 
tions, I share the growing apprehension 
that certain of the sweeping precedents 
being handed down by the courts seem 
to be directly at odds with the trend of 
the times and with all of the effort and 
costs that are being put into more effec- 
tive law enforcement. 

Regardless of the depth of our emo- 
tional concerns, however, the hard facts 
are that it is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to legislate against constitu- 
tional interpretations rendered by the 
Court and even more difficult and time- 
consuming to amend the Constitution. 
There should be a better way. 

In examining the decision in McCray 
against Illinois and the companion and 
background cases, I was motivated not 
only by the reasons I have enumerated, 
but by a desire to better understand why, 
in 1967, with all of the case law our Fed- 
eral judicial system has established, the 
Supreme Court could divide 5 to 4 on 
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such a relatively simple set of facts. It 
also frequently happens that today’s mi- 
nority opinion is tomorrow’s law. 

Again, there are but two issues involved 
in the McCray case, neither of which 
deals with the trial of the criminal charge 
of possession of narcotics. One is the issue 
of whether the police officers had “prob- 
able cause” under the fourth amendment 
of the Constitution in making the arrest, 
and the other is whether the trial court 
erred in refusing to order disclosure of 
the informant’s identity. 

The Supreme Court majority opinion, 
in holding that “there can be no doubt, 
upon the basis of the circumstances re- 
lated—by the arresting officers—that 
there was probable cause to sustain the 
arrest and incidental search in the 
case,” went into the specific underlying 
circumstances of the arrest as developed 
through the evidence of the arresting of- 
ficers and the accused at the hearing to 
suppress the evidence of possession of 
heroin. The officers’ testimony, which 
basically did not differ from that of Mc- 
Cray as to the time and place of the 
arrest, in substance was that the officers 
had a conversation with an informant 
early on the morning of January 16, 
1964; that the informant told them Mc- 
Cray “was selling narcotics and had nar- 
cotics on his possession, and that he 
could be found in the vicinity of a certain 
street corner at this particular time”; 
that they proceeded to the vicinity indi- 
cated; that the informant pointed Mc- 
Cray out and then departed on foot; and 
that the officers observed McCray walk- 
ing with a woman, then separating and 
meeting briefly with another man, and 
then proceeding alone until finally, after 
seeing the police car, he hurriedly walked 
between two buildings, at which time— 
7 a.m.—the officers arrested him and 
found heroin in a cigarette case McCray 
was carrying; that they had known the 
informant over a substantial period of 
time; that the informant had supplied 
the officers with information about nar- 
cotics activities between 15 and 25 times; 
and that the information had resulted 
in numerous convictions. One officer, on 
cross examination on the issue of the in- 
formant’s reliability, gave the names of 
persons who had previously been con- 
victed as a result of information sup- 
plied by the informant. 

The majority opinion cited the Su- 
preme Court case of Draper against 
United States, which remains controlling 
case law on the question of “probable 
cause” in making arrests without a war- 
rant. It then clearly distinguished the 
instant case, where the officers testified 
in detail in open court as to the under- 
lying circumstances on which they based 
their conclusions as to the credibility and 
reliability of the informant, from the 
Court’s 1964 case of Beck against Ohio, 
where the facts in support of “probable 
cause” were vague and tenuous, and held 
that “upon the basis of the circum- 
stances, along with the officers’ personal 
observations of McCray, the lower court 
was fully justified in holding that at the 
time the officers made the arrest, the 
facts and circumstances within their 
knowledge and of which they had reason- 
ably trustworthy information were suf- 
ficient to warrant a prudent man in be- 
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lieving that McCray had committed or 
was committing an offense.” 

On the second question of whether the 
trial court erred in failing to order the 
disclosure of the informant’s identity, 
the majority view held that in permitting 
the officers to withhold the informant’s 
identity, the court was following well 
settled Illinois law, which was consistent 
with the law of many other States; 
namely, that when the issue is not guilt 
or innocence but, as in the instant case, 
the question of probable cause for an 
arrest or search, police officers need not 
invariably disclose an informant’s iden- 
tity if the trial judge is convinced by the 
evidence submitted in open court and 
subject to cross examination, that the 
officers did rely in good faith upon 
credible information supplied by a relia- 
ble informant. It cited a number of cases, 
as well as “Wigmore on Evidence,” in 
support of the fact that this is a well 
established testimonial privilege long 
familiar to the law of evidence and 
quoted the reasoning, as set forth in a 
number of cases, as to why this should 
be so. 

Of particular note, the opinion dis- 
tinguished the case of Roviaro against 
United States, which involved the in- 
former’s privilege issue not at a prelimi- 
nary hearing to determine “probable 
cause” for an arrest or search, as in the 
instant case, but at the trial itself, where 
the issue was the fundamental one of in- 
nocence or guilt, and where the informer 
had been an active participant in the 
crime. However, even in the Roviaro 
case, the Court held that there should 
be no fixed rule with respect to disclosure 
of an informant’s identity, but that it 
should depend upon the particular facts 
of each case. 

The minority opinion took almost ex- 
actly the opposite position and, in effect, 
held that the police, instead of making 
the arrest as they did, should have gone 
before a magistrate, made a showing of 
probable cause under oath based upon 
their informant’s tipoff, and obtained a 
warrant before attempting to make the 
arrest; that otherwise the fourth amend- 
ment was not satisfied. Further, the mi- 
nority opinion cited the Roviaro case in 
support of this position, without distin- 
guishing the completely different set of 
circumstances in that case from those of 
McCray and in spite of the fact that the 
Roviaro case held that each case should 
stand on its own merits. 

In substance, then, the minority view 
would hold that police officers are pre- 
cluded from making a valid street arrest 
even though they are convinced, on the 
basis of information which they con- 
sider reliable plus their own observations 
of the circumstances, that a crime is 
being committed. It seems to go even 
further and hold that a trial court, upon 
a hearing on the facts and the taking 
of testimony in open court under cross 
examination, cannot subsequently find 
that the officers did have “probable 
cause” for making an arrest—at least 
not unless the identity of the informant 
is disclosed. The fact that it was found 
upon arrest that McCray was committing 
a crime apparently was given no weight 
whatsoever. 

The minority opinion concedes that 
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the police can make an arrest without a 
warrant if they see a crime being com- 
mitted or if they see someone running 
from the seene of a crime, and that 
“there are other instances of probable 
cause when the police can make an ar- 
rest” without a warrant, but, again, no 
attempt is made to describe what those 
“other instances” are or to distinguish 
the facts in this case from such other 
instances.” 

On the question of whether the lower 
court erred in not requiring the officers to 
divulge the identity of their informant, 
the minority opinion, again in complete 
disagreement with the majority view, 
stated that— 

Only through the informer’s testimony can 
anyone other than the arresting officers de- 
termine “the persuasiveness of the facts 
relied on to show probable cause”... With- 
out that disclosure, neither we nor the lower 
courts can ever know whether there was 
“probable cause” for the arrest. 


But, the opinion went even further and 
stated: 


There is no way to determine the reliability 
of Old Reliable, the informer, unless he is 
produced at the trial and cross examined. 
Unless he is produced, the Fourth Amend- 
meng is entrusted to the tender mercies of the 
police, 


It was further stated: 
Except in rare and emergency cases, it re- 


quires tes to make the findings of 
“probable cause.” 


There is every indication, from the 
language of the minority opinion, that 
the next step would be to divulge the 
identity of the informant and require 
his presence, even though a warrant had 
been obtained prior to the arrest and 
after a showing of “probable cause,” 
under oath, before a magistrate. 

I have dwelt upon the two completely 
divergent viewpoints expressed by the 
majority and minority opinions in the 
McCray case to point out the confusion 
which such opinions bring about in low- 
er courts and the law enforcement agen- 
cies, and the great difficulty Congress 
would have in attempting to legislate in 
this field. 

It seems to me, by any objective stand- 
ards, that the minority opinion, in at- 
tempting to lay down a broad general 
rule of law from the facts in this case 
and without distinguishing these facts 
from the facts of other related cases, 
is being doctrinaire in the extreme. This 
minority view appears to go out of the 
way to tie the hands of the police in 
making considered judgments in con- 
nection with their daily task of deterring 
crime, and the language of the opinion 
certainly gives the impression that the 
police are not to be trusted even under 
oath and cross examination in open 
court. This opinion, in attempting to 
wipe out an important and longstanding 
rule of law with a few large strokes of 
the brush, seems not only impractical but 
erroneous in its conclusions, 

It seems to me that the minority of 
the Court, in their zeal to protect the 
constitutional rights of the individual, 
have carried their theories beyond all 
reasonable bounds and, in so doing, have 
overlooked the fundamental rights of the 
general public and failed to balance the 
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equities between the great mass of law- 
abiding citizens and the criminal. The 
minority opinion seemingly fails to rec- 
ognize the realities that in the traffic 
of narcotics there would be few arrests, 
and fewer convictions, if informants were 
not employed, and that there would be 
dead informants or no informants at all 
if there was a rule that their identity 
had to be disclosed every time an arrest 
was made. It further seems to overlook 
the fact that the use of narcotics is one 
of the great causes of violent crime and 
that the law-abiding public also have 
individual rights to be secure in their 
persons and their possessions. 

It is unthinkable, of course, that jus- 
tices who release a criminal because they 
feel his constitutional rights have been 
violated are in league with crime or are 
the champions of the criminal, or are 
motivated by other than a sincere belief 
in the position they have taken—al- 
though to some, this may seem to be the 


case. 

In this dilemma, I have three sugges- 
tions: 

First. I would like to see our present 
judges and justices weigh more carefully 
the equities between the rights of crimi- 
nal violators and the rights of society in 
interpreting the law and the broad guide- 
lines of our Constitution laid down 
nearly two centuries ago. It would seem 
that this could be done without doing 
injustice to anyone’s constitutional 
rights. 

Second. It is suggested that additional 
procedures be devised for the selection of 
judges and justices which will assure 
that appointments are made on the 
basis not only of high ability and good 
reputation, but on proven past experi- 
ence which has demonstrated outstand- 
ing objectivity and well-balanced com- 
monsense. Probably there should be a 
requirement in connection with appoint- 
ments of appellate judges that appoint- 
ees have served with distinction as trial 
court judges or made outstanding repu- 
tations as objective arbitrators in equiv- 
alent fields of activity. 

Third. Finally, in assisting in judicial 
appointments and assuring the existence 
of sound and well-balanced courts, the 
Senate should be more conscientious in 
carrying out its responsibility of “advise 
and consent“ in approving nominees for 
judicial appointments. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial to which I referred earlier be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HIGH Court DISSENT SHOWS HOSTILITY To 
POLICE FORCE 

How the liberal bloc of the United States 
Supreme Court discredits law enforcement 
officers and encourages crime by coddling 
criminals was glaringly illustrated in a dope 
case the other day. 

The case involved the search by two Chi- 
cago policemen of a man named McCray and 
the discovery of heroin in a package of cig- 
arets that he was carrying. 

The search was made on the basis of a tip 
received from an informer. The defendant 
contended that he had been searched with- 
out a warrant in violation of his constitu- 
tional rights. 

A demand was made that at least the 
identity of the informer be disclosed. 
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A five-member majority of the Supreme 
Court, including Justices Black, Harlan, 
White, Stewart and Clark, rejected the ap- 
peal on the ground that the informer had 
proved his reliability and that his statement 
gave Officers probable cause for the arrest 
and search, 

But the significant aspect of the story was 
the dissenting opinion written by Justice 
Douglas and concurred in by Warren, Bren- 
nan and Fortas. 

The attitude of this coterie of liberals was 
made deplorably clear by this paragraph: 

“There is no way to determine the reliabil- 
ity of Old Reliable, the informer, unless he 
is produced at the trial and cross-examined. 
Unless he is produced, the Fourth Amend- 
ment is entrusted to the tender mercies of 
the police.” 

This gratuitous piece of sarcastic judicial 
prejudice aimed at law enforcement officers 
is typical of the attitude of the four members 
who joined in the dissent and have joined in 
setting up unprecedented constitutional 
rights for releasing vicious confessed crimi- 
nals and for handicapping police and trial 
courts in curbing crime. 

It is typical of the attitude that resulted 
in the forced release of the New York man 
who had admitted murdering his wife and 
five children. 

Unless the court’s unprecedented decisions 
are overridden by legislation or a constitu- 
tional amendment, the attitude will also re- 
sult in the freedom of thousands of criminals 
from whom police will be unable to obtain 
confessions because of impossible judicial re- 
strictions on questioning. 

This judicial slur upon the integrity of po- 
licemen who daily risk their lives for the 
safety of society not only encourages crimi- 
nals but tends to undermine the very basis 
of law and order upon which a free govern- 
ment rests. 

With such ideas too often predominating 
in the highest court of the land, it is no won- 
der that criminals have no respect for the 
law, that the streets of Washington have 
become jungles and that a presidential Crime 
Commission is seeking means of controlling 
the mounting wave of violence. 

The average citizen can’t help asking whose 
side these so-called liberal justices are on, 
the criminals’ or the law enforcement offi- 
cers. 

There is not much the public can do about 
the justices, but it can at least demand that 
members of Congress face up to the problem 
with legislation or a constitutional amend- 
ment—or prepare for a trip to the political 
bone yard. 


PRESIDENT STRENGTHENS CON- 
SUMER COMMITTEE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
May 1 the President issued a new Execu- 
tive order which substantially strength- 
ens the President’s Committee on Con- 
sumer Interests. The order would desig- 
nate eight departmental secretaries and 
the heads of a number of Federal agen- 
cies to serve on the committee; whereas, 
under the previous order members were 
officials of Assistant Secretary or equiva- 
lent rank. 

In commenting on the order, the Presi- 
dent said: 

This upgrading will substantially increase 
the effectiveness of the Committee, and thus 
insure that the consumer viewpoint will be 
heard more clearly than ever before in the 
councils of the Federal Government. 


Mr. President, I also quote from the 
preamble of the Executive order because 
I believe it expresses very succinctly the 
essential philosophy of the Proxmire 
truth in lending bill which I introduced 
last January: 
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The success of our competitive economic 
system depends on the furtherance of the 
consumer interest. And it is our free market- 
place, working for the benefit of the individ- 
ual, that has given to the American consumer 
the highest standard of living the world has 
ever known. 

The consumer has four very basic rights in 
that marketplace—the right to be informed 
about the products he buys; the right to 
choose between several varieties of those 
products; the right to be ted from un- 
safe products; and the right to be heard in 
the highest councils of government. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the full text of the Executive 
order printed in the Recorp together 
with a White House press release con- 
cerning the order. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE WHITE House 

President Johnson today issued an Execu- 
tive Order elevating the President’s Com- 
mittee on Consumer Interests to the Cabinet 
level and continuing the Consumer Advisory 
Council. 

Miss Betty Furness, the new Special As- 
sistant to the President for Consumer Affairs, 
who was sworn in today, is the Committee 
Chairman. 

Serving on the Committee will be eight 
Departmental Secretaries and the heads of 
a number of Federal agencies. Under the 
original Executive Order which established 
the President’s Committee in 1964, members 
were Federal officials of Assistant Secretary 
or equivalent rank. 

“This upgrading,” the President said, “will 
substantially increase the effectiveness of 
the Committee, and thus insure that the 
consumer viewpoint will be heard more 
clearly than ever before in the councils of 
the Federal Government.” 

Members of the Committee are: the Sec- 
retary of Labor, the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, the Attorney 
General, the Postmaster General, the Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Director of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
and the Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

The Order also continues the Consumer 
Advisory Council as a group of not more 
than 12 individuals from outside the Federal 
Government who shall be appointed by the 
President. Length of membership on the 
Council has been extended to two years 
initially, with subsequent members serving 
staggered terms. The role of the Council 
remains to “advise both the President and 
the Committee on matters relating to the 
consumer interest.” 

The Council members will be appointed 
shortly. 

EXECUTIVE ORDER AMENDING EXECUTIVE ORDER 
No. 11136, RELATING TO THE PRESIDENT’S 
COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER INTERESTS AND 
THE CONSUMER ADVISORY COUNCIL 
By virtue of the authority vested in me as 

President of the United States, Executive 

Order 11136 of January 3, 1964, is hereby 

amended to read as follows: 

“The consumer’s interest is the American 
interest, for we are all consumers, in filling 
the needs of our daily lives, we are direct 
purchasers of two thirds of our total national 
production. 

“The success of our competitive economic 
system depends on the furtherance of the 
consumer interest. And it is our free mar- 
ketplace, working for the benefit of the in- 
dividual, that has given to the American 
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consumer the highest standard of living the 
world has ever known. 

“The consumer has four very basic rights 
in that marketplace—the right to be in- 
formed about the products he buys; the right 
to choose between several varieties of those 
products; the right to be protected from un- 
safe products; and the right to be heard in 
the highest councils of government. 

“It is our job to assure the preservation of 
those rights, To do so, we must have the co- 
operation of business and industry, as well 
as of the consumer. They are all integral, in- 
teracting, indispensable elements of our 
economic system. They must have mutual 
trust, mutual respect, and a mutual dedica- 
tion to a sound and healthy America. 

“Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me as President of the United 
States, it is ordered as follows: 


“PART I, PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
CONSUMER INTERESTS 


“Sec. 101. Establishment of the Com- 
mittee. (a) There is hereby established the 
President’s Committee on Consumer Inter- 
ests (hereinafter referred to as the ‘Com- 
mittee’.) 

“(b) The Committee shall be composed 
of the Special Assistant to the President for 
Consumer Affairs; the Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers; the Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity; the At- 
torney General; the Postmaster General; the 
Secretary of the Interior; the Secretary of 
Agriculture; the Secretary of Commerce; the 
Secretary of Labor; the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development; the Chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission; the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs; and such 
other Government officials as the President 
may designate. 

“(c) The Chairman of the Committee shall 
be the Special Assistant to the President for 
Consumer Affairs. The Chairman shall direct 
and supervise any staff employed by or de- 
tailed to the Committee. 

“(d) When matters are to be considered 
by the Committee which affect the interests 
of Federal agencies the heads of which are 
not members of the Committee, the Chair- 
man of the Committee shall invite such 
agency heads to participate in the delibera- 
tions of the Committee. 

“Sec. 102. Functions of the Committee. 
(a) The Committee shall study the plans 
and programs of Federal agencies affecting 
consumer interests. The Committee shall 
make recommendations to the President on 
questions of policy relating to consumer af- 
fairs; may conduct studies of matters related 
to consumer interests; and shall encourage 
and assist Federal agencies to accomplish 
effective coordination of plans and programs 
affecting consumers. 

“(b) In carrying out the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, the Committee 
shall, as far as may be practicable, advise 
Federal agencies with respect to the effect 
of their respective plans and programs on 
consumer matters, and may suggest to such 
agencies procedures which the Committee 
believes will better protect consumer inter- 
ests. Such plans and programs may include, 
but shall not be limited to, those relating 
to (1) the scope of Federal action in con- 
sumer matters, and (2) cooperation with the 
States and their local subdivisions and with 
private organizations and individuals in 
areas of consumer interest. 

“Seo. 103. Assistance and cooperation. (a) 
The Federal agencies headed by the officers 
composing the Committee shall, as may be 
necessary for effectuating the purposes of 
this order, furnish assistance to the Com- 
mittee in accordance with Section 214 of the 


Act of May 3, 1945 (59 Stat. 134; 31 U.S.C. 
691 


“(b) Upon request of the Chairman of the 


Committee, each Federal agency shall, to the 
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extent consistent with law, furnish informa- 
tion, data, and reports needed by the Com- 
mittee to accomplish the purposes of this 
order, 

“(c) All Federal officials, in carrying out 
their statutory responsibilities and programs, 
shall be mindful of the objectives of this 
order, and shall take such measures, con- 
sistent with their authorities and available 
funds, as will assist in effectuating the con- 
sumer programs with which they are con- 
cerned, 

d) The Department of Labor shall pro- 
vide administrative services for the Commit- 
tee on a reimbursable basis. 

“Sec. 104. Construction. Nothing in this 
order shall be construed as subjecting any 
function vested by law in, or assigned pur- 
suant to law to, any Federal agency or the 
head thereof to the authority of any other 
agency or officer or as abrogating or restrict- 
ing any such function in any manner. 


“PART II. CONSUMER ADVISORY COUNCIL 


“SEC. 201. Establishment of Council, There 
is hereby established the Consumer Advisory 
Council (hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Council’) which shall be composed of not 
more than 12 members appointed by the 
President. The President shall designate the 
Chairman of the Council from among its 
members. Initial appointments to member- 
ship on the Council shall be for two-year 
terms. Successors shall be appointed for 
terms of one or two years, as specified by 
the President, and all appointments there- 
after shall be for two-year terms. Any person 
chosen to fill a vacancy shall be appointed 
for the unexpired term of the member whom 
he succeeds. 

“Sec. 202. Duties and responsibilities, (a) 
The Council shall advise the President and 
the Committee on matters relating to the 
consumer interest. 

“(b) The Council shall advise and assist 
the Committee in evaluating the progress 
made in carrying out the functions of the 
Committee and recommend to the Commit- 
tee, as necessary, action to accelerate such 
progress. 

“(c) The Chairman of the Council, 
through the Chairman of the Committee, 
may request information relating to the 
functions of the Committee as set forth in 
Section 102(a) above, and the Council, on 
its own motion, may initiate consideration of 
items which relate to carrying out those 
functions. 

“(d) The Chairman of the Committee shall 
be responsible for assuring that the meet- 
ings and other activities of the Council are 
carried out in accordance with the relevant 
provisions of Executive Order No. 11007 of 
February 26, 1962. 

“SEC. 203. Expenses, Expenses of the Coun- 
cil shall be met from funds available to the 
Committee. Members of the Council shall, 
for each day a member is engaged in meet- 
ings or is, with the approval of the Chair- 
man of the Committee, engaged in other 
work in pursuance of this order, receive 
compensation at a rate determined by the 
Chairman of the Committee, and travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 3109; 
5 U.S.C, 5703) .” 


HEW ENDORSES TRUTH IN LENDING 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in a recent report to the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has given 
splendid endorsement to the truth-in- 
lending bill. The Department believes the 
bill would be particularly helpful in pro- 
tecting the poor, who are least able to 
afford the high cost of credit yet who are 
most likely to be victimized by hidden 
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credit charges. As the responsible agency 
for credit unions, the Department also 
feels the bill would impose no burden 
upon Federal credit unions or their of- 
ficials. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare be 
inserted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
April 27, 1967. 
Hon. JoHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking Currency, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in re- 
sponse to your request of January 26, 1967, 
for a report on S. 5, a bill To assist in the 
promotion of economic stabilization by re- 
quiring the disclosure of finance charges in 
connection with extension of credit.” 

The bill would provide that creditors must 
furnish to borrowers prior to the consum- 
mation of the transaction, a clear statement 
in writing setting forth, to the extent ap- 
plicable and ascertainable and in accordance 
with rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, the details of the transaction includ- 
ing the total amount to be financed, and 
the finance charge expressed in dollars and 
cents and as an annual percentage rate. In 
the case of revolving or open end credit, the 
creditor would be required to furnish to each 
person to whom credit is extended, prior to 
agreeing to extend credit under such a plan, 
a clear statement in writing setting forth 
the detatls of the transaction including the 
periodic rate of finance charge expressed as 
an annual percentage rate. At the end of 
each period for which a finance charge is 
imposed, such creditors would have to fur- 
nish the persons to whom they have ex- 
tended credit a clear statement in writing 
setting forth additional details, which would 
include the annual percentage rate used to 
compute the finance charge for the period. 
The proposed bill thus differs in some 
respects from previous legislative proposals 
on this subject, principally in allowing for 
greater flexibility in the computation of the 
annual percentage rate. 

We believe enactment of the present bill 
would be of significant benefit to the con- 
sumer. 

As President Johnson stated to Congress 
in his February 16, 1967, message on con- 
sumer protection: 

“Consumer credit has become an essen- 
tial feature of the American way of life. 

“s * * * * 

“The consumer has the right to know the 
cost of this key item in his budget just as 
much as the price of any other commodity 
he buys. 

“In many instances today, consumers do 
not know the cost of credit. Charges are often 
stated in confusing or misleading terms. 
They are complicated by ‘add-ons’ and dis- 
counts and unfamiliar gimmicks. 

“As a matter of fair play to the consumer, 
the cost of credit should be disclosed fully, 
simply, and clearly. 

“s * . * * 

“I recommend the Truth-in-Lending Act 
of 1967 to assure that, when the consumer 
shops for credit, he will be presented with a 
price tag that will tell him the percentage 
rate per year that is being charged on his 
borrowing.” 

S. 5 would provide for disclosure of finance 
and other charges so that borrowers could 
make informed decisions concerning their 
prospective loan commitments or purchases. 
This legislation would be particularly help- 
ful among the poor, who are least able to 
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bear the cost of high credit yet who are most 
likely to be its victim. The unemployed, the 
underemployed, the elderly, the disabled, and 
the sick—in fact all of our Nation’s needy, 
would find this legislation of particular im- 
portance. 

In regard to the Department’s Federal 
Credit Union Program, the requirements in 
the bill for disclosure of finance charges as an 
annual percentage rate, and disclosure of the 
terms applicable in the event of advanced or 
delayed payments would impose no burden 
upon Federal credit unions or their officials. 
Historically, the Federal Credit Union Act has 
limited charges to a rate not exceeding 1 per- 
cent per month on the unpaid balance, in- 
cluding all charges incident to making the 
loan. It would be a simple matter for Fed- 
eral credit unions to state an annual per- 
centage rate as well. 

In fact, under the terms of the recent De- 
partment of Defense Directive on Personal 
Commercial Affairs, such disclosure is now 
required for all credit unions occupying space 
on military installations in the United 
States, We are not aware that the imposition 
of this requirement has created any hard- 
ships for the Federal credit unions involved. 

We therefore endorse the provisions of this 
bill relating to installment-type loans. We 
have no comment to offer on the other ad- 
ministrative and procedural aspects of the 
legislation. We strongly urge enactment of 
legislation which will assure, in the words of 
President Johnson, “Full and accurate dis- 
closure to the borrower; and simple and 
routine calculations for the lender.” 

We are advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report and enactment of leg- 
islation along the lines of S. 5 would be in 
accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely, 
WILBUR J. COHEN, 
Under Secretary. 


THREE COMPELLING REASONS FOR 
UNITED STATES TO RATIFY HU- 
MAN RIGHTS CONVENTIONS— 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for 
over 4 months, during every session of 
the 90th Congress, I have pleaded for 
Senate ratification of the Human Rights 
Conventions on Forced Labor, Genocide, 
Political Rights of Women, and Slavery. 

I have attempted to answer the ob- 
jections of critics of Senate ratification 
of these conventions. 

I have attempted to indicate the ad- 
verse international reaction to the Sen- 
ate’s failure to ratify these conventions. 

I have attempted to convey to the Sen- 
ate the fact that a large number of con- 
cerned Americans care deeply about the 
oan failure to ratify these conven- 

ons. 

Today, I wish to summarize what, to 
me, are the three most compelling argu- 
ments for Senate ratification of the hu- 
man rights conventions: 

First. These conventions exercise a 
real influence on the statutes and consti- 
tutions of the nations which do ratify 
these conventions. This influence is es- 
pecially strong, and in many instances 
determining, upon the newly independ- 
ent nations which frequently employ the 
conventions as models for their own na- 
tional law. 

Official U.S. recognition of the provi- 
sions of these conventions will give new 
impetus to the influence of these conven- 
tions in new nations—60 of them since 
1943. 
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Second. U.S. ratification. will give us 
the opportunity and authority to call to 
task any nations which have already 
ratified the conventions and are pres- 
ently violating any of the conventions’ 
provisions. In addition our ratification 
will enable us to labor more fruitfully for 
the universal implementation of human 
rights. 

Third. Only through Senate ratifica- 
tion will the United States be able to 
influence the future deliberation and 
adoption of international human rights 
legislation. Already unfriendly nations 
have not hesitated to disparage the 
statements of U.S. spokesmen in the hu- 
man rights councils through emphasizing 
this Nation’s failure to ratify any of the 
human rights conventions. If we are to 
be heard in future human rights debates, 
we must be willing to pay the price of 
admission which is ratification of the 
Human Rights Conventions on Forced 
Labor, Genocide, Political Rights of 
Women, and Slavery. 

I noticed on Sunday that our Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, Mr. Gold- 
berg, testified that in the years he has 
served in the United Nations he has be- 
come more and more convinced that the 
only way to prevent war is by doing our 
best to try to create just societies. 

I submit this is the best action that 
the Senate can take to create this type 
of just society—to ratify the human 
rights conventions that are before us. 


CUBAN MENACE MUST BE MET 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, it is 
bitterly ironic that virtually on the eve 
of the anniversary of Cuban independ- 
ence, we are witnessing documented evi- 
dence that Cuba has become the launch- 
ing point again for campaigns of terror 
and subversion that can no longer be 
explained away or ignored. 

The attempts to damage the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela have increased to 
such a degree that it is time we in the 
United States took cognizance of the 
real size of the Cuban threat to hemi- 
spheric security. 

The bold attempt to land a guerrilla 
force in Venezuela last week climaxes 
years of effort to topple the lawful Gov- 
ernment and to spread chaos and an- 
archy throughout a land which is one of 
the most successful free nations of the 
hemisphere. 

The Venezuelan authorities obtained 
positive proof of overt Cuban action by 
identifying four of the guerrilla force as 
Cuban nationals, and of these, two were 
Cuban Army personnel. 

Pro-Cuban terrorists also are deemed 
responsible for the death of the brother 
of Venezuelan Foreign Minister Ignacio 
Iribarren Borges, slain in a torture death 
as barbaric as any history records. 

Not only did Cuba export the agents 
who fomented this deed, but also, they 
brazenly boasted about it when—in a 
May Day speech from Havana—Maj. 
Juan Almeida congratulated the Vene- 
zuelan guerrilla leaders on their activi- 
ties. Major Almeida spurred guerrillas in 
Guatemala and Colombia to redouble 
their efforts, as well. 

Mr. President, when Venezuela has to 
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repel guerrilla forces, when murder and 
assassination become regular occur- 
rences, the time has arrived for all the na- 
tions of the hemisphere to act under their 
treaty obligations and, as brothers, seek 
an effective means of dealing with Cuba. 

In my view, President Raul Leoni, of 
Venezuela, has been faced with the grav- 
est of challenges. 

I believe that the United States should 
promptly declare its readiness and will- 
ingness to cooperate with Venezuela. 

The United States, I believe, should 
be prepared to join with Venezuela in 
asKing the Organization of American 
States to declare its moral indictment 
of the Havana regime for training agents 
and exporting them on missions of terror. 

Further, I believe the United States 
should support a request to the OAS to 
apply economic sanctions against any 
nation outside the hemisphere which 
continues to trade with Cuba—and that 
includes some of our traditional Euro- 
pean allies. 

I believe that we in the United States 
should make clear our willingness to 
cooperate with Venezuela and should 
so inform Pedro Paris Montesinos, Vene- 
zuela’s Ambassador to the OAS. 

The fact that Cuba is the launch pad 
for bold and brazen subversive activity 
is particularly galling on the eve of the 
65th anniversary of Cuban independence. 

The Republic of Cuba, formed on May 
20, 1902, carried with it the promise of 
fulfilling the dreams of Jose Marti. 
Though the progress of democracy was 
often unsteady in Cuba, all hope of 
achieving a free society was ended in 
1959 with the advent of Fidel Castro. 

Since then, however, Castro has not 
been merely content with laying a heavy 
hand on the backs of his own people. 
He has not been content to lay waste a 
once-productive-land and to drive thou- 
sands from their homes. He has instead 
converted Cuba into a clearinghouse of 
communism, a satellite and tool of for- 
eign ideologies. 

Thus, we have lived to see a Cuban 
missile crisis of such gravity that it 
required the late President John F. Ken- 
nedy to summon all of his tremendous 
qualities of leadership to meet and to 
successfully challenge. 

Since that crisis of October 1962 we 
have had the Tri-Continental Confer- 
ence of 1966 which openly established in 
Havana a new instrumentality for Com- 
munist intervention and aggression. 

Just 3 years ago—on May 20, 1964— 
I spoke in the Senate about Cuban inde- 
pendence; and even then, Venezuela was 
locked in the grip of such persistent ter- 
rorism and aggression that it considered 
going to the OAS. 

In fact, over my years in the Senate 
I have talked on more than 200 occa- 
sions about Latin America—on many of 
these occasions about Cuba itself. 

While 20/20 vision is common to those 
who practice hindsight, it seems clear 
to me that we have made mistakes with 
regard to the threat of a Communist 
Cuba. There was, of course, the Bay of 
Pigs fiasco—which we all regret. There 
has been an unwillingness to recognize 
a Cuban Government-in-exile, which I 
advocated in a Senate speech on March 
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15, 1963. There has been a reluctance to 
take stronger steps to curb free world 
trade with Cuba. 

As a result, Cuba continues to be the 
hemispheric base for launching wars 
of liberation by whatever means pos- 
sible. 

Let me remind my colleagues in the 
Senate that in view of today’s events in 
Venezuela, we ought to look back to 
1964—-when the mysterious Che Guevar- 
ra told a Peruvian reporter: 

My advice to Venezuelans is this: arm 
yourselves and shoot through the head ev- 
ery imperialist that you can find who is 15 
years of age or older. 


That was said 3 years ago—and illus- 
trates once again that Cuba cleaves to 
the same course it pursued 3 years ago, 
or 6 years, or 9 years ago. 

Venezuela has borne the brunt of this 
sustained attack for too long, it seems 
to me, without assistance from its neigh- 
bors in the OAS. 

It is time that Castroite Cuba is 
brought to the dock and indicted for its 
crimes. It is time that meaningful sanc- 
tions are applied to close off free world 
trade from Cuban ports. 

If we nations who form the OAS unite 
now on these goals, I have no doubt that 
Communist Cuba—the festering sore in 
our hemisphere—will dry up and perish. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR BROOKE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, this after- 
noon there appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star a fine editorial on a great 
Member of this body, the junior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE]. 

Ihave always admired Ep Brooke since 
the time when I first knew him back in 
the days when he was the attorney gen- 
eral of Massachusetts, He has proven 
himself to be a competent, able, and 
thoughtful man. 

I wish to read an excerpt from the edi- 
torial to which I have referred: 

He approaches the major issues of the day, 
not with any preordained ideological bias, 
but with clear, uncommitted and independ- 
ent judgment. 

All of which marks him as an unusual 
man in official Washington and makes him 
an asset to the Senate of the United States 


in these times of foreign problems and do- 
mestic pressures. 


The editorial further states: 

And we are convinced that the vast ma- 
jority of Americans, Negro and white, will 
recognize that Brooke’s way is the way out 
of the tensions and pressures that peril this 
nation. 

For Brooke is not a pleader for a special 
cause. He is not a civil rights leader or a 
leader of the Negro race. 

He is a leader. 


Mr. President, I concur with that edi- 
torial conclusion that the junior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts is a leader and 
is eminently competent for any office of 
public trust he should ever seek, even be- 
yond the Halls of Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the editorial printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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BROOKE on KING 


Senator Edward M. Brooke has once again 
demonstrated that the confidence of the 
Massachusetts voters has not been mis- 
placed. He is a man with the ability and the 
willingness to think things through before 
taking a position. He approaches the major 
issues of the day, not with any preordained 
ideological bias, but with clear, uncommitted 
and independent judgment, 

All of which marks him as an unusual man 
in official Washington and makes him an 
asset to the Senate of the United States in 
these times of foreign problems and do- 
mestic pressures, 

Last week, Brooke was asked to comment 
on Martin Luther King’s anti-Vietnam war 
stand, his attempt to characterize the con- 
flict as a Negro war and his advice to youths 
to refuse to serve if drafted. 

The answer was direct and unequivocal. 
King is making a tragic mistake, Brooke 
said, in trying to bind together a personal 
anti-war sentiment and the unquestionably 
just cause of Negro rights. The only result, 
he said, will be damage to the civil rights 
cause, 

“This is a time for sane, calm deliberation,” 
Brooke said. “Inciting of violence is not go- 
ing to bring about civil rights for the Amer- 
ican Negro. It will not be won by violence.” 

Such statements will no doubt earn for 
Brooke a variety of unpleasant epithets from 
those who preach violence, applications of 
power and polarization of the races, all in the 
name of civil rights. But somehow we think 
Brooke will survive it. And we are convinced 
that the vast majority of Americans, Negro 
and white, will recognize that Brooke's way 
is the way out of the tensions and pressures 
that peril this nation, 

For Brooke is not a pleader for a special 
cause, He is not a civil rights leader or a 
leader of the Negro race, 

He is a leader, 


PRESENTATION OF MERITORIOUS 
SERVICE AWARD TO DR, LEONARD 
COVELLO 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, on December 14, 1966, Dr. 
Leonard Covello received the Meritori- 
ous Award of the State Department of 
the State of New York. Dr. Covello, for- 
mer principal of the Benjamin Franklin 
School, in East Harlem, New York City, 
was a pioneer in assuring that the school 
would be, for later generations of Negro 
and Puerto Rican immigrants to the city, 
as important as it had been for earlier 
generations of Americans from Ireland, 
Italy, and other nations of Europe, 

Dr. Covello's remarks on receiving the 
Meritorious Award will be interesting to 
all those concerned with the education 
and future of our children and with the 
crisis of the urban areas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his remarks be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS or Dr. LEONARD COVELLO 

(Remarks on accepting the Meritorious Serv- 
ice Medal of the Department of State of the 
State of New York—Presentation of the 
Meritorious Service Award by Hon. John P. 
Lomenzo, secretary of state, State of New 
York, at the Benjamin Franklin High 
School, East Harlem, New York City, 
December 14, 1966) 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY FRANK M. CORDASCO, 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, MONTCLAIR STATE 
COLLEGE 
The statement which follows does two 

things: it allows a distinguished educator to 
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point up some of the highlights of his 
twenty-two years at the Benjamin Franklin 
High School in East Harlem—years which 
have become one of the truly great chapters 
in the history of the achievement of the 
American public school, 

It also gives a clear picture of the basic 
philosophy which animates the Community 
Centered School, and which impinges so 
strongly on the contemporary educational 
challenge in the ghettos of our American 
cities. 

The Department of State of the State of 
New York is to be commended not only for 
the conferment of its award to Dr. Leonard 
Covello, but congratulated on its perceptive 
awareness of the great service that our 
schools and their leaders have made to the 
achievement of American social ideals, 

Judge Lomenzo, I want to express my deep 
appreciation to you as Secretary of the De- 
partment of State of the State of New York, 
for having conferred on me, this very high 
honor. 

May I accept this award not only as a trib- 
ute to myself, but as a tribute to my col- 
leagues and co-workers—teachers, parents, 
East Harlem Societies and Organizations, and 
my former students whose cooperative efforts 
made possible whatever was achieved. 

I want to express my appreciation to those 
who have spoken here tonight and to the or- 
ganizations which they represent and which 
have sponsored this community event—the 
East Harlem Civic Association and its Presi- 
dent, Ugo Perez; the Instituto de Puerto 
Rico and its President, Luis Quero Chiesa; 
the East Harlem Council for Community 
Planning and its Chairman, Carl Flemister, 
and the Migration Division of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico and its National Di- 
rector, Joseph Monserrat, Franklin 39. 

I also want to thank all those who are hon- 
oring me with their presence here tonight. 

Special thanks are due to Miss Rita Collins, 
Assistant Secretary of State for the State of 
New York, and to Luis Quintero feature 
writer and columnist for El Diario, for their 
help in planning this program. 

You can well understand how gratifying it 
is for me to be receiving this award in the 
school and in the community whieh has 
meant and means so much to me. 

Benjamin Franklin High School in East 
Harlem was organized in June 1934, during 
the Great Depression—a disaster which shook 
the nation to its very foundations. It was a 
period of fears and doubts and questions 
about every aspect of our American way of 
life. Searching questions were raised as to 
the role of the public school in our Ameri- 
can communities. It was in 1932 that Pro- 
fessor George Counts of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, wrote his challenging 
book: Dare the School Build a New Social 
Order. 

There was a need for a high school for 
boys in the East Harlem community. The 
high school came into being through the 
united, persistent and untiring efforts of the 
people of the East Harlem community and 
concerned people outside the community. 

At that time, De Witt Clinton High School 
located in the North Bronx had a 
of 11,000 boys, 6,000 were in the main build- 
ing and 5,000 were in five annexes. Two of 
the annexes (old elementary schools) on the 
East Side of Manhattan were made available 
for the new school and 1,800 boys were trans- 
ferred to constitute the student body of the 
Benjamin Franklin High School. 

There were two educational experiences 
that gave direction to the educational pro- 
gram of the Benjamin Franklin High School, 
One was the East Harlem Boys’ Club Study 
1928-1934; the other was the program of the 
Department of Italian at the De Witt Clin- 
ton High School from 1921-1934. 

In 1927 the Boys’ Club of New York estab- 
lished the Jefferson Park Boys Club in a new 
building on 111th Street near 2nd Avenue, 
to provide a program to counteract the high 
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juvenile delinquency in East Harlem. In 
1928, by a grant made available through the 
Department of Sociology of the School of 
Education, New York University, a study was 
undertaken to determine the effects of the 
Jefferson Park Boys Club of New York on 
the youth of the East Harlem community, 
and on the community itself. 

Professor Frederic Thrasher, a nationally 
known sociologist and author of The Gang 
A Study of 1313 Gangs in Chicago, came from 
the University of Chicago to New York to di- 
rect this study. 

At the time this study was undertaken, I 
was Chairman of the Department of Italian 
at the De Witt Clinton High School, located 
at 59th Street and 10th Avenue, and Lecturer 
in the School of Education at New York 
University. Due to the fact that one-third 
of the 1,000 students in the Itallan Depart- 
ment were living in East Harlem, Dr. Thrash- 
er asked the cooperation of our Department 
in this Study. So that the Italian Depart- 
ment staff, the teachers-in-training, and 
some of the Italian students living in East 
Harlem all became involved in this Study in 
various capacities: In our participation in 
this study, in the numerous discussions, con- 
ferences and seminars at New York Univer- 
sity and in the East Harlem community, the 
question constantly arose as to what should 
be the role of the school in relation to the 
many serious problems facing the East Har- 
lem community—a community in which al- 
most 80% of its 200,000 people were of for- 
eign stock: —an immigrant community, 
confronted with the ever occurring problem 
of the second-generation-foreign-born chil- 
dren and children of foreign-born parents. 

The Boys Club Study made two very impor- 
tant contributions: One, it stimulated the 
East Harlem community to campaign for a 
high school for its boys who had to travel 
long distances to get an education; and two, 
it gave us a thorough and extensive socio- 
logical study of every aspect of community 
life in East Harlem. 

The Italian Department at the De Witt 
Clinton High School began with one class 
in 1920 and by 1928, had a register of 1,000 
students with a full four year course, and 
two 4th year classes. Cooperating with the 
Italian Teachers Association, parity for the 
Italian language was established in 1922 
after a ten year campaign. For during that 
period school authorities felt that having 
Italian students study the Italian language 
would segregate them from other students 
and retard their “Americanization”—an old 
and often repeated story—an idea with which 
we very definitely took issue. 

The Italian Department was not only con- 
cerned with the study of the Italian lan- 
guage and the appreciation of the culture 
of Italy, but also, through its club activities, 
sponsored many Italian programs in the 
Italo-American communities of the city. It 
put on performances of Italian plays, music 
and folk dances in settlement houses, 
churches, schools and Italian Society centers. 
At these performances the students assumed 
the important role of speaking to the par- 
ents, urging them to keep their children in 
school to achieve at least a high school di- 
ploma, and stressing the importance of hav- 
ing their children study the Italian lan- 
guage. Some of these students were trained 
to teach English to Italian immigrants and 
to help them obtain their American citizen- 
ship papers in centers in East Harlem and 
on the lower East Side of the city. 

The alumni and senior students of the 
Department established Help Classes for the 
younger students who were having a difficult 
time maintaining themselves in High School. 
Home visiting was also carried on by older 
students and teachers. 

In 1929 the Department of Italian created 
the first Italian Parent Teachers Association 
at De Witt Clinton even before the high 
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school itself had a Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciation, 

A Department and Club magazine II Foro 
was launched and students were given the 
opportunity to carry on this very valuable 
activity. 

The purpose of all these varied activities 
was to stimulate the young Italo-American 
student not only to aspire and to achieve for 
his own personal advancement, but also to 
give him an opportunity to serve. 

In the course of these activities, we all 
gained a great deal of insight into the prob- 
lems that Italo-Americans were facing in 
our city—in the “Little Italies“ of that 
period. So that when Benjamin Franklin 
High School was organized, there was al- 
ready the conviction that for this school to 
carry out an effective educational program, 
it had to involve itself in the life of the 
community. So we attempted to create a 
Community-Oriented—a Community-Cen- 
tered School. 

Through the creation of a Community 
Advisory Council of the Benjamin Franklin 
High School which included in its member- 
ship business and professional groups, re- 
ligious groups, educational organizations, 
civic associations, foreign language societies 
and press, prominent community citizens, 
social agencies, municipal departments and 
students of the high school, the school took 
the initiative and became involved in prob- 
lems affecting the community: housing, 
health, citizenship, parent education, racial 
problems, juvenile aid, etc. In this way the 
school reached out into the community in 
an attempt to make the people realize that 
education must have a broad social basis 
and should not confine its program only to 
the academic aspects of education. 

Of course, we were interested and con- 
cerned about the academic values of the high 
school pro . The basic knowledges and 
skills that students derive from the various 
disciplines were and are tremendously im- 
portant. Reading at least at grade level was 
and is very important; but we were also 
concerned with the social aspects of educa- 
tion—with widening the scope and function 
of our high school program. We wanted com- 
munity involvement and participation. We 
wanted to ally ourselves with the wholesome 
forces in our community to bring about bet- 
ter and more wholesome community living. 
We felt that academic subjects should not be 
an end in themselves but should be utilized 
to acheve these broader social purposes. And 
student involvement was one of the very im- 
portant objectives in all our plans. 

It was possible through the personnel as- 
signed by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion (W.P.A.) and our own school and com- 
munity resources for the school to function 
on an all-year round basis with a day school, 
afternoon and evening educational and 
recreational programs, and a summer school. 
The W.P.A. workers assigned to the school 
did an extraordinary job, particularly in the 
Remedial Reading Programs of the English 
and Social Studies Departments of the high 
school. At one period of the All-Year Round 
educational program, the W.P.A. assigned 
ninety-six (96) workers to carry on our 
many and varied activities. 

One of the very active Committees of the 
Community Advisory Council was the Hous- 
ing Committee. This School Community 
Committee worked consistently over a three 
year period, in the campaign to establish the 
East River Houses on the East River Drive— 
the first low income Housing Project in East 
Harlem. It also campaigned for the new 
Benjamin Franklin High School also on the 
East River Drive—or “The East Riviera” as 
we called it, using as our campaign slogan “A 
New School in a New Community.” And we 
just missed out on a badly needed hospital! 
After much solicitous and continued effort, 
the High School Division of the New York 
City Board of Education granted the school 
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an extra position for a Community-School 
Coordinator—an unprecedented concession, 
and probably the first of its kind in the 
city. However, we failed in achieving an 
equally important position—a Director of 
Intercultural Education functioning city- 
wide in the High School Division. 

In order to work more closely and more 
intimately with the community, we rented 
five store-fronts on 108th Street close to 
the main building of the high school. These 
store-fronts were used for a Friends and 
Neighbors Club for general meeting purposes, 
an Hispanic-American Educational Bureau, 
an Italo-American Educational Bureau, a 
Community Library and an Alumni Club 
Center. 

We conducted a Sanitation Drive to make 
our streets cleaner and more wholesome, We 
created a Playlot—the forerunner of the 
present Vest Pocket Parks. We published the 
East Harlem News—Jointly sponsored by 
the school and the community. For we 
wanted to create a Voice for the East Harlem 
community—a Voice which was non-existent 
in those days and which was badly needed— 
and for which there is an even more urgent 
need today. 

Before the Second World War, there was a 
very substantial Puerto Rican community in 
East Harlem EI Barrio“ —the pioneer and 
largest Puerto Rican community in New York 
City. To help meet the educational and social 
needs of our Puerto Rican people, the Com- 
munity Advisory Council of the school spon- 
sored an Hispanic-Educational Bureau using 
one of the school’s store-fronts to carry out 
its program jointly with the Italo-American 
Educational Bureau which occupied an ad- 
joining store-front. With the ending of the 
Second World War, programs for our Puerto 
Rican students and people were increased 
and expanded. A Puerto Rican Parent Teach- 
ers Association was organized, planning its 
own programs and using Spanish at their 
meetings and social events. A students’ 
Borinquen Club gave the Puerto Rican stu- 
dents of the school an opportunity to sponsor 
programs in the school and in the commu- 
nity, and to acquire understanding and ap- 
preciation of the culture of their people, 

In 1948-1949 a series of Press Conferences 
eighteen in all—were sponsored by the school 
and the Puerto Rican leaders, Directors of 
public agencies in New York City and New 
York State in the flelds of education, welfare, 
social work, law enforcement, civil service, 
labor etc. were invited to discuss the pro- 
grams of their agencies with Puerto Rican 
leaders and representatives of the Hispanic 
press. Journalists of the caliber of Luisa 
Quintero, Babby Quintero, Teofilo Maldonado 
and Arnaldo Meyners conveyed the necessary 
information derived from these conferences 
to the Puerto Rican community. The stu- 
dents of the Borinquen Club were hosts and 
participated in these conferences. 

Six Annual Latin-American Festivals orga- 
nized by Babby Quintero and Luisa Quintero, 
and directed by Babby Quintero, were held 
at the school in the auditorium filled to 
capacity. These festivals not only provided 
four to five hours of colorful entertainment 
but drew the Puerto Rican family into the 
school. 

It may be of interest to note here that in 
1951 the first substantial study of the 
“Puerto Rican Child in the New York City’s 
Public Schools” involving seventy-five (75) 
Elementary and Junior High Schools, spon- 
sored by the Mayor’s Advisory Committee on 
Puerto Rican Affairs, was made through the 
resources of the Benjamin Franklin High 
School. 

I have tried to point up very briefly and 
inadequately some of the highlights of our 
experience in our attempt to create a Com- 
munity School—a Community-Centered 
School—a school that would serve its com- 
munity. It was the school that took the 
initiative. It was the school reaching out into 
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the community, seeking and stressing and 
urging cooperative action. 

Today in East Harlem we have a reverse 
situation. It is the community taking the 
initiative. It is the community seeking in- 
volyement in one of its newly built schools 
at 127th Street and Madison Avenue. This 
past year in the new Intermediate School 201 
in East Harlem, the local community—par- 
ents, local leaders, lay and professional peo- 
ple concerned and troubled by the lack of 
progress of their children in our East Harlem 
Community schools, have been seeking to 
create an effective and continuing relation- 
ship between the school and the local com- 
munity. The basic feature of their proposal 
is the creation of a School-Community Com- 
mittee as an integral part of the school to 
function both in the school and in the com- 
munity, The functions and responsibilities 
that this School Community Committee 
would assume have generated a controversy 
that has involved the Mayor of the City, the 
Board of Education, the United Federation of 
Teachers, the United Parents Association, the 
Public Education Association and the super- 
visory staff of the schools. The issues involved 
have by no means been resolved—just an 
uneasy truce. The local press has given 
ample, if not completely satisfactory cover- 
age, to this controversy. 

To me, the proposal made by this local 
School-Community Committee represents 
one of the most significant educational 
events that has occurred in my long career 
as a teacher in the public schools of our city. 
For at long last, it is the community which 
is taking the initiative—it is the community 
now seeking involvement in the education of 
its children. For decades our schools have 
been living in a continual state of crisis 
which can only be eliminated by bold, imag- 
inative and even extreme measures. For dec- 
ades our New York City schools have suffered 
consistently and grievously with inadequate 
budgets, over-sized classes, heavy teaching 
schedules, shortage of essential materials and 
working conditions that have made it diffi- 
cult and at times impossible to do a good 

job. As teachers we have deplored 
the lack of general public support, lack of 
parent cooperation for strengthening public 
education and creating quality education for 
all our children. For the best interests of the 
child are served when a concerned body of 
local people is intimately involved with the 
school program, and therein strengthens im- 
measurably the total educational experience 
of the child, 

The proposals of a School Community 
Committee for I. S. 201 extreme as they may 
appear, afford an unusual opportunity to 
help create the kind of schools that we have 
envisioned. Let us not reject and condemn 
utterly this community effort, Let us con- 
tinue to “reason together” to find the solu- 
tion. The basic idea of community involve- 
ment in the school in the education of the 
child is sound. For what may appear uncon- 
ventional, extreme or even impossible today, 
can become the reality of tomorrow. Let’s go 
forward for a better tomorrow. 


ENDORSEMENT BY VIRGIN ISLAND- 
ERS OF PROPOSED STUDY OF U.S. 
INSULAR AREAS 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to report that hearty endorsement of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 24 has 
been voiced by two sources in the Virgin 
Islands. Senate Concurrent Resolution 24 
is a resolution I introduced on April 27 
proposing the establishment of a biparti- 
san congressional committee to study the 
relationship with the United States, 
present and future, of overseas insular 
areas under U.S. administration. The 
main purpose of the proposed study 
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would be to devise ways by which the 
United States can extend more self-gov- 
ernment to the island areas without im- 
pairing our national defense and in- 
terests. The joint committee would be 
composed of six members each from the 
Senate and the House. 

John D. Merwin, Governor of the Vir- 
gin Islands from 1958 to 1961, a former 
member of the Virgin Islands Legisla- 
ture, and now in the private practice of 
law there, has written to me to applaud 
the proposal. 


The Congress— 


He stated— 
has a most important responsibility to 
the citizens of these territories to bring the 
present incongruities in line with present- 
day realities. 


Under a caption titled “A Significant 
Proposal,” the Daily News of the Virgin 
Islands printed an editorial on May 4 
in support of my resolution. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Merwin’s letter to me and the editorial 
in the Daily News printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Vircrin ISLANDS, U.S. A., 
May 11, 1967. 
Hon. Hiram FONG, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR FONG: As a former gov- 
ernor of this territory and one who has a 
strong and continuing interest in the Virgin 
Islands and their people I applaud your sug- 
gestion that an extensive and comprehensive 
investigation of the relationship of all the 
territories to the Federal Government should 
be conducted prior to the enactment of any 
further legislation affecting them. 

Right here in these islands there are a 
number of matters which begin to border on 
the absurd with the passage of the years 
and as drastic changes in the political and 
economic life on the area occur within the 
framework of laws that are completely out- 
of-date. 

The Congress has a most important respon- 
sibility to the citizens of these territories to 
bring the present incongruities in line with 
present-day realities. 

Cordially yours, 
JOHN D. MERWIN. 


[From the Daily News, May 4, 1967] 
A SIGNIFICANT PROPOSAL 

Senator Hiram Fong, Republican solon 
from the Hawalian islands, has proposed a 
careful study of the Federal administration 
of U.S. overseas territories. He recommends 
that a joint bipartisan committee of the 
Congress, six members from each house, 
delve into the political status suitable to 
each territory, the question of alternatives 
to statehood, and the continuation of the 
traditional ways of life of island depend- 
encies. 

The senator, from a state which was a ter- 
ritory until 1959, said that such a committee 
could devise ways of bringing more self 
government to island territories “without 
impairing or imperiling the authority of the 
Federal government to carry out essential 
responsibilities.” 

Such a problem was noted recently when 
the Bureau of the budget introduced into 
to Senate Interior committee an amend- 
ment to the elective governor bill which 
would permit the President of the United 
States to remove a governor and would also 
permit him to veto island-passed legislation. 
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Committee members did not feel that such 
a measure was ni and rejected it. The 
administration obviously feels that such a 
proviso is important or it would not have 
been seriously set forth. 

The committee of 12 would, in Sen. Fong’s 
opinion, resolve differences of opinion be- 
tween the administration and the nation’s 
law-makers. 

We believe that such a first-hand study 
would be infinitely superior to the one-sided, 
white-washed material on the Virgin Islands 
purveyed by the assistant director of ter- 
ritories of the Interior department. We 
would assume that the study would be a 
serious one by men who are sincere in their 
desires to see a solution to territorial prob- 
lems and a fruition of territorial aspirations 
toward autonomy. 

Perhaps such a study would quell forever 
the endless problems of the United Nations 
committee on self-government in their 
witchhunt for vestiges of colonialism. It 
would certainly give the people of the Virgin 
Islands a new confidence in the congressmen 
and the assurance that we are not a mere 
pawn of Interior and the present ruling 
clique here. 


MICKEY MANTLE HITS THE 500TH 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on Sunday afternoon, May 14, 
Mickey Mantle of the New York Yankees 
reached another milestone in an already 
illustrious baseball career, despite its 
punctuation with injuries. When Mickey 
hit his 500th home run Sunday, he joined 
a club which had previously limited its 
membership to just six men. 

In two excellent newspaper articles, 
one appearing in the Washington Post 
and the other in the New York Times, 
we see the physical achievements of this 
great athlete as well as the humorous 
side of his life. I should like to add my 
congratulations to the many he has al- 
ready received and ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two articles be printed 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, May 14, 1967] 
Humorous SIDE or MANTLE—YANKEE STAR Is 
OFTEN THE BUTT OF OWN JOKE 
(By Leonard Koppett) 

As the spotlight continues to blaze unre- 
lentingly on Mickey Mantle, for the 17th year 
of his 35-year-old life, one facet of his nature 
remains generally unappreciated by the 
public. 

Among the superstars of his era—Joe Di- 
Maggio, Ted Williams, Stan Musial, Willie 
Mays, Sandy Koufax, Warren Spahn, and Bob 
Feller—Mickey has been the least distant 
from his teammates, the most enjoyed by 
them, and in this sense, the most humble. 

To single Mantle out in this way is not to 
disparage the others, nor to minimize the 
respect other players felt for them. DiMaggio, 
by his nature, was silent and aloof; Williams 
was moody, extremely charming at times, 
difficult at others; Feller and Spahn, and to 
a degree Koufax, were self-absorbed men, 
properly open and giving to their teammates 
but also the most genial of men, also some- 
what reserved; Musial had his quiet side and 
in his later years was more a benign presence 
in the clubhouse than “one of the boys.” 

Even Mays, everybody’s pet and the butt of 
everyone’s jokes as a youngster, became more 
self contained as he matured, always friendly 
and eventually a leader, in his own way an 
elder statesman. 

But with Mickey, even at this stage of his 
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eminence, a sort of boyish, unassuming 
warmth pervades his relations with other 
players, on his own and other teams. 

Three of the elements in Mantle’s manner 
are humor, a sincere and obvious desire that 
others do well, and a modesty that borders 
on inferiority complex. 

No one enjoys sharing a joke more than 
Mantle, and whatever funny stories are cur- 
rently circulating, Mickey can always be 
found in the center, telling or hearing them. 
More striking, however, is his own sharp 
sense of spontaneous humor, the laugh pro- 
voking remark or insight that brightens up a 
club, bench or trip. 

Through all his humor, which is “coun- 
try” rather than “slick,” there runs a self 
deprecating element that underlines his 
common humanity. Nine years ago, when the 
Yankees had fallen behind in the World 
Series, three games to one, to the Milwaukee 
Braves, it was Mantle who showed up in the 
clubhouse with a trick arrow, one of those 
that can be strapped to the head so that it 
seems to go in one ear and out the other. 

“We are in tough shape, boys,” Mantle 
announced, making one of his cross-eyed, 
tongue-sticking-out faces, and a lot of ten- 
sion suddenly vanished. That’s not the rea- 
son the Yankees won the next three games in 
the series, but it didn’t hurt. 

Only last week, Mantle walked around 
with his first baseman’s mitt strapped to 
his shoulder, 

“I'm strictly leather now,” he declared, 
“a glove man, The way I’m hitting, I can't 
afford to lose that glove.” 


BUTT OF HIS OWN JOKES 


This was a man trying for his 500th home 
run, supposedly overcome with tension, Most 
of the superstars play down their achieve- 
ments when going good, but few kid them- 
selves so pointedly when going bad. 

And then Mantle turned to Bill Robinson, 
the highly touted rookie, who is hiting .119. 

“You better do that to your glove, too, 
the way you're going,” Mantle advised with a 
grin, In context, it wasn’t a needle, but an 
inclusion; The message was, we're all hu- 
man—and fallible—together, and let's get 
some fun out of it. 

So, when a new young man comes to the 
Yankees, it is Mantle who goes out of his 
way to make the first contact easy. Most peo- 
ple (mot only players) who meet him are 
awe-struck by his identity; with a 19-year- 
old teammate, Mantle is likely to introduce 
himself first, and then talk baseball or tell 
a joke with an air of instant equality. 

On the bench, during a game, few players 
cheer and urge a team on more whole- 
heartedly than Mickey. When a player hits 
a home run or some other important hit, 
Mickey is one of the first hand-pumpers. 

More quietly, in the day to day life of the 
team, the degree to which Mantle is pulling 
for everybody, offering the little advice if 
asked, really sympathizing with trouble, 
can’t be missed. 

His leadership qualities, therefore. are 
much more than mere example. That he has 
played as well as he has, as crippled as he 
has been, is something other players never 
cease marveling at. But to his own team- 
mates, he is also, at times, a direct inspira- 
tion, or a goad, or a comfort. 

All this rarely shows outside the privacy 
of club life. To interviewers, Mantle is usual- 
ly reticent; perhaps polite, perhaps not, but 
almost always distant and impatient. To the 
autograph-hounding public, Mantle tries to 
act responsibly but could never be called 
friendly. In more formal public appearances, 
he is surprisingly warm, but within himself 
uncomfortable. 5 

But among ballplayers—he's with his own. 
He's one of them, completely, heart and soul, 
and totally indifferent to rank—theirs or his. 

So if anyone thinks Mantle never suc- 
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ceeded in fully projecting the Idol image, 
the reason is simple: He’s too human, 


From the Washington Post, May 14, 1967] 
MANTLE’S 500TH HOMER WILL Wrap Ur Ca- 
REER—STATIONARY FIELDING INDICATES END 

Is NEAR 

(By John Hall) 

Cuicaco, May 13—Portrait of Mickey Man- 
tle, 1967. It was the seventh inning of the 
Yankees’ series opener with the Angels. Lead- 
ing off, Jay Johnstone hit a sharp but rou- 
tine bouncer toward first base. 

The New York first sacker easily gloved the 
ball about four feet from the bag. Then, he 
just stood there. Instead of making the easy 
play himself, he waited patiently and a little 
redfaced while Hal Reniff ran over from the 
pitcher’s mound to take his throw for the 
putout. 

Mantle fans (and who isn’t?) quickly 
looked the other way. Even though there is 
still much excitement in his bat, there is also 
a terrible sadness that goes with watching 
Mantle in action these days. It is not Mantle’s 
choice, of course, to operate that way. 

He has been ordered to perform like a 
statue in the field, to save what is left of 
those aching legs. Mantle could play a posi- 
tion lying on his back, and it would be a 
tonic to the rest of the Yankees merely to 
have him in the lineup. Mantle is still magic, 
not only at the box office but on the field 
where it counts. 

As often as it has happened over the years, 
Mantle has never been at his best when sur- 
rounded by newspapermen. The scene seldom 
varies. He comes out of the dugout before 
the game and there is a wild charge at No. 7. 

If he can, he will escape by dashing to the 
outfield. If trapped, he is always courteous in 
answering questions. Tes“. “No”... 
“Maybe” ... “Thank you.” It comes off cold 
and distant, 

But this clearly is not the man. When re- 
laxed with his own, he is warm, generous, 
humorous, expert with the needle and as 
human as they come. He has never taken 
himself very seriously. 

His personality, one rarely seen in public, 
inspires a fanatical loyalty from his team- 
mates. And never has a ball player been so 
idolized and respected by rivals throughout 
the game. 

Len Gabrielson, the former Giant, was 
asked the other day to compare Mantle’s 
power with that of Willie Mays. Willie hits 
them as far as anybody, but I don’t think he 
hits the tape as often as Mantle,” he said. 

Then, Gabrielson paused. What Mickey 
could have been with two good legs,” he 
sighed in awe. “He would have been the 
greatest, the absolute greatest of them all.” 

Whitey Ford said it in the spring: I'm as 
big a sports fan as anybody. You need some- 
body like him—a Chamberlain in basketball, 
Hull in hockey, a Koufax—I get as big a kick 
out of Mickey as anyone.” 

Nobody, not even the guys whose pitches 
he has belted over the fence, wants to see 
him go. But they all know it’s coming. Tape 
him together, wind him up, bring him in 
from center field, tell him not to move—it 
can't go on much longer. 

Anytime he takes the field, it could be the 
last trip. That is one of the reasons why 
everybody has been pulling so hard for him 
to stroke home run No. 500 recently. 

It is only one of a bundle of milestones 
for Mantle, but there is something extra spe- 
cial about this one. It's the way to go. 

In the current Sport Magazine, Mantle 
lists his own top thrills during his 16 sum- 
mers in pinstripes. They tell a little more 
about the man. 

Sept. 17, 1950. An 18-year-old shortstop, 
he is called up late in the season and is thun- 
derstruck over his first meeting with Joe 
DiMaggio. 

April 17, 1953. Chuck Stobbs is on the 
mound for Washington in old Griffith Sta- 
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dium. Batting righthanded, he drives the ball 
over the left-center bleachers and out of the 
stadium. The crowd is stunned at the sight. 
Red Patterson, then the Yankee publicist, 
leaves the park, locates the landing spot and 
measures the distance. It's the birth of the 
tape. Official flight—565 feet. 

Oct. 4, 1953. Lefthanded, he collects his 
first World Series grand slam against the 
Dodgers in Brooklyn. 

June 21, 1955. Righthanded, he homers 
over the monuments in Yankee Stadium, 486 
feet into the bleachers in straightaway cen- 
ter. Nobody, but nobody, does this. 

Oct. 3, 1956. Don Larsen’s perfect game in 
the World Series over the Dodgers, 2-0. 
Overlooked, the Yankees got their first run 
on a Mantle homer, and the no-hitter is 
saved when he races into left center to back- 
hand a sinking liner off the bat of Gil Hodges. 

May 22, 1963. Lefthanded again, he explodes 
a rising drive that strikes inches from the top 
of the Yankee Stadium roof in right field. 
Another inch, says science, and the ball has 
got to travel more than 600 feet. 

Aug. 4, 1963. A broken foot has kept him 
out of 61 games. A crowd of 38,000 gives him 
a spontaneous, standing ovation as he re- 
turns limping to the plate as a pinch hitter. 
He rips a game-tying homer against Balti- 
more, 

Sept. 17, 1964. His 2000th major-league hit, 
a dinky single. Embarrassed, he hits his 450th 
home run in next at bat. 

Oct. 10, 1964. World Series homer No. 16, 
moving him past Babe Ruth. 

The moment awaits. His 500th homer. That 
and the few more games he needs to break 
Lou Gehrig’s mark of 2164 games as a Yankee 
will just about wrap it up. 

Well, Mickey, it’s been fun. You may not 
realize it, but those strange animals that run 
at you and trap you and ask all those same 
stupid questions love you as much as any- 
body, probably more. 

You may have been aloof, baby, but you've 
never been dull. And it’s not even close. 
Without trying, you're the most electric per- 
son I’ve seen run onto an athletic field. I 
hope we all get to see a little more. 


NEED FOR STATE AND LOCAL IN- 
COME TAX CREDIT DEMON- 
STRATED 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, an 
editorial in today’s Washington Post ef- 
fectively points out some of the hazards 
incumbent in Federal-State tax-sharing 
programs, particularly the separation of 
the responsibilities involved in the power 
to tax and the power to spend. 

As a cosponsor of a tax-sharing plan, 
I disagree with the editorial’s implicit 
judgment that because of this potential 
danger a tax-sharing program should not 
be enacted. Despite this disadvantage, 
tax sharing has other advantages such 
as revenue equalization which commends 
its adoption. However, I am in full agree- 
ment that the Federal Government 
should adopt a policy which would en- 
courage individual States to enact mod- 
ern, effective tax laws. 

I believe that a tax credit on individ- 
ual Federal tax payments for State and 
local income taxes would do a great deal 
to accomplish this. Therefore, last week 
I introduced a tax credit bill, S. 1743, 
which would provide a 50-percent credit 
for State and local income taxes. The 
adoption of such a measure would not, 
in my judgment, eliminate the need for 
a tax-sharing program, but I believe that 
it would do a great deal to encourage 
States and local governments to take 
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greater initiative and responsibility in 
dealing with their particular problems 
and needs in the way that they them- 
selves are best able to determine. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Washington Post editorial 
of May 16, 1967, be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RETREAT From Tax SHARING 


The echoes that are coming out of Lansing 
provide a strange commentary on the debate 
in W. n on tax-sharing. Governor 
Romney is struggling against great odds to 
induce the Michigan Legislature to pass an 
income tax. All the political leaders seem to 
agree that some additional taxation is es- 
sential to meet the state’s obligations. Yet 
both the House and Senate have voted down 
the Governor’s tax reform program, and the 
question of whether they can be induced to 
enact an income tax of any sort is still wide 
open. 

P While Michigan Congressmen are pleading 
for a share of the Federal income tax, the 
state legislators are balking at the idea of 
an income tax of their own. They would 
rather let Congress take the rap. It is this 
evasion of state responsibilities even more 
than an expanding Federal bureaucracy that 
is dangerously undermining state govern- 
ment. 

Sponsors of numerous tax-sharing bills be- 
fore Congress excuse their circuitous ap- 
proach to critical state problems by saying 
that the Federal Government has dried up 
tax resources. But this is demonstrable non- 
sense. All of the more progressive states have 
income taxes, and the direct collection of 
this revenue by the states is not more pain- 
ful than the national income tax. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the local income taxes are less 
painful, because they can be deducted from 
income in calculating the Federal tax. 

The only kind of tax-sharing that is com- 
patible with our Federal system is a national 
incentive to the states to put their own reve- 
nue laws in order. Michigan, for example, 
instead of pleading for return of 5 per cent 
of the income tax its citizens pay to the Fed- 
eral Treasury, as some of the tax-sharing 
bills provide, could more appropriately col- 
lect through its own machinery a state sur- 
tax equal to 5 per cent of the Federal tax. 
We would like to see Congress give Michi- 
gan, and all the other states, an incentive 
to do this. But Congress ought not to usurp 
their revenue-raising function. 

Fortunately, some of the tax-sharing plans 
would reward the states for facing up to 
their own reyenue problems. Representative 
Laird’s bill would grant a 40 per cent tax 
credit to Federal taxpayers for all state and 
local taxes paid. This seems to us a construc- 
tive approach so far as it goes. A still larger 
credit against Federal taxes might be allowed 
for state and local income taxes paid as an 
incentive to the enactment of modern tax 
laws within the states. There are many ways 
of helping the states, but the basic aim 
should be to get sound tax laws on their 
own books instead of funneling revenue for 
local purposes through Washington. 


WILLIAM H. 1 BORN MAY 16, 
180 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, one 
century ago the United States purchased 
Alaska from Russia. 

The name of William H. Seward is 
necessarily connected with any observ- 
ance of this 100th anniversary, but all 
too often any reference to him is re- 
stricted to the leadership he provided 
in gaining approval of the purchase. 
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Today, the 166th anniversary of his 
birth in Orange County, N.Y., on the 
Senate floor where he served with dis- 
tinction, would be the proper time and 
place to briefly review another portion 
of Seward’s public career. 

Like every person involved in political 
life, Seward found himself unable to 
appear at all times the picture of per- 
fection, but as a Senator, however, he 
did manage consistently to proceed with 
sufficient adherence to principle and 
firmness of purpose to earn the confi- 
dence of his political allies and the 
grudging respect of his opponents. 

The political era in which Seward 
lived embraced the decline of one politi- 
cal party and the rise of another. In 
1801, the year of Seward’s birth, the 
Democratic Party achieved control of 
the Federal Government for the first 
time, under the leadership of Thomas 
Jefferson. The Democratic Party was the 
party of reform, the party of the work- 
ingman, the champion of proposals to 
expand the suffrage and oppose the 
power of business monopoly. For the 
next 60 years the Democrats were con- 
stantly in power, except for the brief 
ascendency of the Whig Presidents Har- 
rison and Taylor—both of whom died in 
office—and the men who replaced them: 
Tyler and Fillmore. 

In those 60 years the Democratic Par- 
ty underwent some serious changes, as 
did also the political situation in the 
United States. By the time Seward was 
ready to enter the political field, the 
Democratic Party was badly split on the 
question of slavery. It was to surrender 
national leadership to the Republican 
Party in 1861, and the Republicans, in 
turn, were to hold control, with only 
three brief interruptions, for the next 72 
years. 

For much of Seward’s life, slavery was 
the most important political issue con- 
fronting the American people, save only 
those periods in which the Nation faced 
war or threat of war with a foreign pow- 
er. The inability of the Democratic 
Party to solve its split on slavery also 
made it increasingly difficult for the 
party to attract the great social reform- 
ers of the day. As one of those reformers, 
Seward joined forces with the opposition 
Whig Party, in company with such other 
reformers as Abraham Lincoln, Thad- 
deus Stevens, and Millard Fillmore. 

In 1824, as a young lawyer interested 
in entering politics, Seward made the ac- 
quaintance of Thurlow Weed, a political 
leader of considerable influence in up- 
state New York. In 1930 Weed persuaded 
Seward to run for the State Senate. He 
was elected, but failed to be reelected. 
Seward contemplated retirement from 
politics, but in 1837 the Whigs captured 
control of the State legislature, and Sew- 
ard was persuaded to seek the guber- 
natorial nomination in 1838. He subse- 
quently was nominated, elected, and 2 
years later reelected. 

As Governor, Seward revealed the nat- 
ural ardor and optimism of his tempera- 
ment, his strong humanitarian sym- 
pathies, and also his impulsiveness and 
tendency to challenge longstanding tra- 
dition. On the slavery question, Seward 
took advanced ground during his term 
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of office. In one instance he refused to 
surrender three sailors, who instigated 
the flight of a fugitive slave from Vir- 
ginia to New York, when extradition was 
demanded by the State of Virginia. The 
act endeared the Governor to the rap- 
idly growing antislavery element in New 
York State. 

By 1848 antislavery sentiment had 
become so strong in New York that it was 
possible for the Whigs to put forward 
Seward as their candidate for U.S. Sen- 
ator. Many Democrats, as well as all the 
Whig members of the legislature, voted 
for him. 

When Seward entered the Senate, the 
slavery question was of special national 
concern because of the disposition of the 
territories recently acquired as a result 
of American victory in the Mexican War. 
The slave interests, which had sponsored 
the war, wanted all the new territory 
opened to slavery. The antislavery ex- 
tensionists, of whom Seward was one, 
wanted slavery barred from all the ter- 
ritory. Of particular concern was the 
status of California, the people of which 
already had drafted a free-State consti- 
tution. Through the power of proslavery 
votes, the Senate was able to block Cali- 
fornia statehood for months. 

When the Whig leader, Henry Clay, 
proposed a compromise solution, permit- 
ting, among several things, the entrance 
to the Union of a free California in ex- 
change for passage of a stringent fugi- 
tive slave law, Seward spoke in opposi- 
tion to the plan. On March 11, 1850, he 
declared that there was no reason to 
jumble together a group of disassociated 
questions in a single measure as Clay 
wanted to do. He also insisted that the 
proposed fugitive slave law would be 
impossible to enforce in the North. He 
wanted to abolish, not only the slave 
trade, as proposed by Clay, but also slav- 
ery in the District of Columbia. He was 
in favor of barring slavery from all the 
territory acquired from Mexico. He 
warned that slavery should be abolished 
throughout the Union “by gradual volun- 
tary effort and with compensation” to 
the slaveowners, in the knowledge that 
failure to so act would result eventually 
in civil war and immediate emancipa- 
tion without compensation. 

While thus boldly expressing his views, 
he disavowed any desire to act by un- 
constitutional or unlawful means. It was 
in a speech of March 11, 1850, that Se- 
ward declared, to the shock of many lis- 
teners, that there was a higher law than 
Constitution,” meaning merely that 
the spirit of Christian teaching was op- 
posed to human slavery, whether or not it 
was outlawed by the Constitution. For 
this remark he was denounced as a man 
of revolutionary intent, hopeful of de- 
stroying the structure of Federal guar- 
antees. 

Outside the question of slavery, Sena- 
tor Seward championed the cause of the 
Irish-Americans to. the great irritation 
of the young Know Nothing faction in 
New York and played a leading role in 
the national welcome given in 1851 to 
the Hungarian rebel leader, Kossuth, the 
foe of Russian intervention in Hungary. 

One of the two lone Whig victories on 
the national level was that of Zachary 
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Taylor in the 1848 presidential election. 
Taylor was a war hero and a southern 
nationalist opposed to the southern se- 
cession movement. In 1852 Senator Se- 
ward threw his support to the presi- 
dential aspirations of Gen. Winfield 
Scott, of Kentucky, also a war hero and 
@ southern nationalist. Scott was nomi- 
nated by the Whigs, but badly beaten in 
the national election. It was believed by 
many that Seward had been an albatross 
around the neck of General Scott. 

The year 1854 saw the rise of two im- 
portant new political parties: the Repub- 
licans and the Know Nothings. Seward 
needed the support of both to secure his 
reelection to the Senate in 1855. He 
therefore committed the State Whig 
Party to a strong antislavery stand, 
thereby picking up the Republicans and 
some anti-slavery Know Nothings. And 
by shrewd maneuvering he won a major 
share of the Know Nothing votes. 

The questions posed by open civil war 
on the plains of Bleeding Kansas, in 
1854, could not be answered by the Whig 
organization which was, in consequence 
of its terrible defeat in 1852, in the proc- 
ess of disintegration. In the Senate de- 
bate on the Kansas-Nebraska bill, Se- 
ward had shown greater caution and less 
forthright courage than in the discus- 
sions of 1850. However, he found no diffi- 
culty in getting the New York Republi- 
cans and Whigs to merge in one organi- 
zation in the fall of 1855, and from that 
point forward his own Senate speeches 
dropped the flavor of mild Whiggery in 
favor of angry and impetuous Republi- 
canism. 

From 1855 to 1860 Senator Seward em- 
bodied the growing antislavery senti- 
ment in the North as much as any man. 
In the struggle over Kansas, he advo- 
cated its admission as a free State under 
the controversial Topeka constitution. 

At the Republican National Conven- 
tion of 1856, Seward was the best known 
candidate for the party’s presidential 
nomination. He was also, however, the 
most outspoken candidate, and therefore 
the most controversial. In a surprise ac- 
tion, the convention passed him by in 
favor of Gen. John Charles Fremont, 
the renowned explorer. 

Returning to the Senate floor, Seward 
renewed his part in the struggle over 
slavery. In common with other Repub- 
licans, he denounced the Dred Scott De- 
cision as the product of a conspiracy. On 
October 25, 1858, at Rochester, N.Y., he 
made the famous speech in which he 
declared that the slavery struggle was an 
“irrepressible conflict between opposing 
and enduring forces.” 

For this and other ringing phrases 
warning the country of the approach of 
the Civil War, Seward was pronounced by 
many the author of that war when at 
last it came in April 1861. Meanwhile, at 
the 1860 Republican Convention, he 
once again had high hopes for the presi- 
dential nomination, and once again, 
branded a radical, he tasted defeat, this 
time at the hands of Abraham Lincoln. 

A good loser, Senator Seward cam- 
paigned hard for Lincoln in 1860 as he 
had for Fremont in 1856. 

In the secession crisis during the spring 
of 1861, Seward once again rose to the 
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occasion, working in behalf of both anti- 
slavery principle and intersectional com- 
promise. He was one of the Senate com- 
mittee of 13 constituted to consider 
means of composing the situation. His 
speech of January 12, 1861, made follow- 
ing the secession of several Southern 
States, was generally adjudged a master- 
piece. Clearly avowing his loyalty to the 
Union, he nonetheless appealed to the 
South in conciliatory terms, advocating 
a constitutional convention to settle out- 
standing difficulties. His efforts in this 
regard were swept away by war. None- 
theless, his record as a Senator won for 
him the office of Secretary of State, 
tendered by Lincoln. In this capacity, he 
also was to shine as a man of remarkable 
talents. 

It was in this office that he took the 
lead in efforts to purchase the Territory 
of Alaska, an accomplishment which I 
believe, if I can be excused a bit of 
parochial pride, ranks as his most im- 
portant contribution to the Nation he 
served so well for so long. 


A HAPPIER SUMMER FOR THE CHIL- 
DREN OF POVERTY 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Senate has received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States an urgent re- 
quest for a $74 million supplemental ap- 
propriation for the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

The President requests this appropri- 
ation to support programs that will gain- 
fully employ and train well over a million 
of our Nation’s most deprived adolescents 
and young adults this summer. 

Because I am deeply aware of the ur- 
gency of the need, Mr. President, I sub- 
scribe to the urgency of the President’s 
request. I urge that my distinguished 
colleagues give it thorough, but rapid and 
favorable consideration. 

But I hope the Senators will pardon 
a moment of reflection on my part. I 
hope they will realize that it is intended 
to underscore rather than detract from 
the explosive need that prompts this 
timely request from President Johnson. 

I should like to reflect briefly on the 
history and development of the Ameri- 
can summer. 

In the days before we really considered 
the poor in our deliberations—and those 
days, as we all know, are all too recent— 
summer was, in a sense, a forgotten 
period of time. It was a nice, relaxed 
period for young and old. The tools of 
learning were put aside. The tools of 
career training were laid down. It was a 
time of basking at beaches and cavorting 
at resorts. 

But now, with all too great anguish, 
we have come to realize that a major ele- 
ment of American society cannot afford 
this kind of vacation, And I submit that 
we cannot afford a vacation from our 
responsibility to the needs of our fellow 
Americans—not only the frustrated, 
overheated slum dwellers but those from 
near and far who will suffer their frus- 
trations along with them. 

Summer is no longer a time to waste. 

Summer is a time when the backward 
child can get extra help. 

Summer is a time when the delinquent 
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or potentially delinquent teenager can 
start getting the training, skills, and 
counseling that will make him a force 
against delinquency in future summers— 
and winters. 

Summer is the time when the young 
adult can be steered toward an immedi- 
ately productive job—perhaps through 
community betterment work, perhaps 
an community college and educa- 

on. : 

Nationally speaking, “the good old 
summertime” is a tragically outmoded 
phrase. But. with a new direction, with 
the conviction that time and talents 
should not lie fallow but should be put 
to work and developed, a good new sum- 
mertime can come to be. 

The President’s request is the essential 
first step toward that goal. It is essential 
that both Houses of Congress not delay 
in taking this first step. 


THE BIG DOD BUILDUP 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the au- 
thoritative and professional Journal of 
the Armed Forces has printed in its May 
4 edition an enlightening article tracing 
the massive personnel growth of the 
civilian forces in the Department of De- 
fense during the tenure of Secretary Mc- 
Namara, 

It should be noted that when Mr. Mc- 
Namara took office some 1,500 men and 
women were under the direct control of 
the Secretary. Today, just 6 years later 
Mr. McNamara personally commands 
a work force of 67,000 civilians. 

I know all Senators are concerned 
about continuing growth of Federal bu- 
reaucracies, and I also know many Sena- 
tors are concerned about undue sub- 
stitution of civilian suggestions for 
professional military judgment in the 
Pentagon. I, for one, believe that while 
always preserving the American concept 
of ultimate civilian control, we also must 
give very great weight, particularly in 
time of conflict, to the views of trained 
military men. Certainly, we must not 
blanket and stifle military views under 
ever-thickening layers of civilian bu- 
reaucracy. 

I commend this article to the attention 
of the Senate, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ESCALATION OF THE YELLOW PacGrs—THE BT 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE BUILDUP 
(By Louis Stockstill) 

What started out 20 years ago as a small 
office to “coordinate” the activities of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force, has emerged on 
the eve of manhood with hardly a recogniz- 
able feature of its infancy. 

The once small-boned, diminutive creature 
has muscled-up, fleshed-out, and grown 
into a towering endomorph. Characteristical- 
ly, most of the growth took place during the 
teen years—the years since Secretary of De- 
tense Robert S. McNamara became house- 
mother. 

When he took office in 1961, the present 
Secretary of Defense inherited from the 
Eisenhower Administration an organization 
whose civilian work force—those under the 
direct control of the SecDef—totalled about 
1500 men and women. 
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The changes that have since taken place 
in the DoD civilian payroll are staggering. 

Today—after an unprecedented six years in 
office and numerous o tional changes 
which have added hefty layers to the Pen- 
tagon’s manpower biceps—Secretary Mo- 
Namara personally commands a work force 

- of 67,000 “headquarters” civilians. 

The outer skin consists of 150 ranking 
aides who earn $25,000 to $30,000 per year. 

Next comes a layer of muscle composed 
of 300 civilian employees whose pay is $20,- 
000 to $24,280, and more than one thousand 
others whose average salary is about $19,000. 

Descending layers of tissue are held to- 
gether by some 24,000 employees who are in 
pay brackets with a top-salary range of $10,- 
000 to $17,000, For this group, alone, salaries 
total $252 million, 

The 67,000 men and women who now 
crowd Secretary McNamara’s payroll (an in- 
crease of 5,000 in the past year) constitute 
only DoD civilians. Not taken into accounts 
are the thousands of military personnel as- 
signed to DoD offices. Nor does the number 
embrace the million civilians or the three- 
million uniformed personnel directly under 
the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps. 

The DoD civilians have bloomed with the 
speed of a spring crop of dandelions. 

Shortly after Secretary McNamara first took 
office, he complained (February 1961) that 
there were too many Pentagon “executives” 
reporting directly to him and the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense. He said 15 Presidential 
appointees fell into this category, and the 
situation was “impossible.” 

The only major way it has since changed, 
however, is that the number of top civilians 
has proliferated. 

At the time of Secretary McNamara’s 1961 
statement, the DoD Secretariat included—in 
addition to the SecDef and Deputy SecDef— 
the following Officials: Director of Defense 
Research & Engineering ($22,000); seven As- 
sistant Secretaries of Defense ($20,000); the 
DoD General Counsel ($20,000) and an As- 
sistant to the SecDef ($20,000). In addition, 
there were 13 DoD civilians earning $19,000 
each, 

Today, the top jobs still exist, but the wages 
have been upgraded and large numbers of 
other high-salaried executives have been 
added. 

Current data shows that the Secretariat 
now includes Secretary McNamara ($35,000), 
Deputy SecDef Cyrus Vance ($30,000), the 
Director of Defense R&E ($28,500), seven As- 
sistant Secretaries of Defense ($27,000 each), 
the DoD General Counsel ($27,000), the 
“principal” Deputy Director of DR&E ($27,- 
000), and 11 assistants who earn $26,000. 

Those in the $26,000 bracket include the 
Assistant to the SecDef (Legislative Affairs), 
the Special Assistant to the SecDef, the 
Chairman of the Military Liaison Committee 
to the AEC, the Deputy Assistant SecDef 
(Comptroller), the Deputy General Counsel, 
the Director of the Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency, and five more Deputy Directors 
of DR&E. 

In addition, today there are 128 other top 
DoD aides who earn $25,800-$25,890 per year. 

This group includes 25 Deputy Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense (one of whom has just 
been added), five Deputy DoD Comptrollers, 
four Assistant DoD General Counsels, Spe- 
cial Assistants and Assistants to the SecDef 
and Deputy SecDef, and dozens of others 
who hold titles as directors, deputy direc- 
tors, assistant directors, assistant deputy di- 
rectors, deputy assistant directors, assistants 
for ..., chiefs of ... assistant chiefs and 
special assistants, 

(The Defense Department civilian man- 
power budget also covers funds to pay a 
“staff assistant’ for President Johnson— 
$22,085—and an “aide” for Vice President 
Humphrey—$22,755.) 

The next biggest DoD civilian-employee 
group includes almost 300 in the $20,000 to 
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$24,280 bracket, plus more than 1,000 others 
whose pay is not specified on an individual 
basis (in data which has been furnished to 
Congress), but whose average salary is about 
$19,000. A spot-check of 340 of the jobs in 
the latter group disclosed an average salary 
of $19,573. 

For 23 “digital computer systems adminis- 
trators,” alone, the average salary is $19,- 
661.30. For three “historians,” it is $19,775.67, 

But this is not the end of the list. 

The largest group of Defense Department 
civillan workers who come under Secretary 
McNamara’s. direct control—some 24,500— 
fall into pay grades GS-9, 10, 11, 12 and 13. Of 
these, more than 11,000 are in pay brackets 
where the top-salaries range from $12,000 
to $16,905. 

Growth of the GS-9 to GS-13 group has 
been spectacular. Although much of it can 
be attributed to initial transfers of person- 
nel from the individual Services to the new 
Defense Agencies created under Secretary 
McNamara, this offers only a partial expla- 
nation. In the past two years, alone, there 
has been an increase of more than 8,600 
DoD employees in the GS-9 to GS-13 
group—from 23,806 in fiscal 66, to $2,414 
budgeted for the new fiscal year which starts 
1 July. 

When Secretary McNamara took office, 
there were less than 150 such positions in 
DoD. 

In providing Congress with a breakdown 
of the DoD civilian employees, the Adminis- 
tration, purposely or otherwise, has con- 
cealed the specific DoD activity to which they 
are assigned, except where job-title (Deputy 
Director DR&E, for example) is self-explana- 
tory. 

The salaries for the entire group of DoD 
civilians—including Secretary McNamara, 
himself—are budgeted, incongruously, under 
the Department’s appropriations account 
for “Operations and Maintenance, Defense 
Agencies.” This makes them somewhat diffi- 
cult to digest, since several six-course meals 
are spread on the banquet table at once. 
And it will suggest to some that the prac- 
tice may have been designed more to con- 
fuse than clarify. 

Isolated examples from long lists of civilian 
employees in pay grades GS-14 and GS-15, 
alone, show that DoD has 271 auditors earn- 
ing $4.7-million annually; 69 digital com- 
puter systems administrators earning $1,2- 
million; 23 digital computer systems analysts 
earning $390,000; 30 systems analysts earn- 
ing over $500,000; 56 management analysts 
earning $960,000; 64 program analysts earn- 
ing $1.3-million, and 15 management evalua- 
tion officers earning about $290,000. There’s 
no evidence to indicate how many of these 
employees are assigned to the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, how many to the De- 
fense Supply Agency, Defense Intelligence 
Agency, Defense Communications Agency, or 
other DoD activity. 

And, the isolated examples barely scratch 
the surface. At levels of employment below 
GS-14, there is no break-down even by title. 
The DoD civilian employees in the latter 
groups are simply lumped into numerical 
designations. If listed, separately, they 
would take up as much space as the entire 
telephone book for a good-sized city. Those 
in GS-9 through GS-13 pay grades, for ex- 
ample, number more than 24,000. Their com- 
bined pay exceeds a quarter of a billion 
dollars. 

As previously indicated, growth of the 
DoD civilian manpower force can be attrib- 
uted in part to the establishment of central 
agencies to direct such functions as supply, 
intelligence and communications. Many of 
the employees of these agencies were trans- 
ferred from Army, Navy and Air Force pay- 
rolls to the DoD payroll. But the agencies 
have continued to grow. 

The average number of civilian employees 
in DoD in fiscal 66 was 53,206. In the fiscal 
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88 budget, the Department has estimated an 
average total of 68,193—an increase of about 
15,000. Funds requested for the DoD civilian 
payroll in FY 68 add up to almost $600- 
million. 

Much of the DoD civilian manpower build- 
up has taken place within the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

In the fiscal 61 Defense budget, submitted 
to Congress just before Secretary McNamara 
took office, $20-million was sought for di- 
rection and coordination of defense activities 
(total obligations) .” 

At the time, there were in OSD, 11 Deputy 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense and two Dep- 
uty Directors of Defense R&E. Today, Secre- 
tary McNamera has seven Deputy Directors 
of Defense R&E, one Deputy General Counsel 
and 32 Deputy Assistant Secretaries of De- 
fense. (Five of the posts are held by military 
officers). 

Also at the time of the FY '61 budget 
presentation, OSD had 46 Public-Law-313 ci- 
villian employees, including eight in ARPA. 
Today, the Department has 81 of the special 
“positions established by the Secretary of 
Defense.” About half of the group earn more 
than $25,000 per year. 

A comparison of the listings in the Pen- 
tagon telephone directory illustrate to some 
extent what has been happening. In Febru- 
ary 1961, the Defense Department section of 
the book’s yellow pages (where mostly execu- 
tive-types are listed) took up three and one- 
half . The same section in the “Spring 
1967” issue of the directory covers ten and 
one-half pages. 

The increase in the DoD civilian payroll 
over the six years of Secretary McNamara’s 
tenure has been prodigious, both in overall 
numbers and in the number caliber of top- 
Salaried workers. And, regardless of where 
the employees came from—whether by trans- 
fer from the individual Services or by crea- 
tion of new jobs—the big work force dra- 
matically underscores the extent to which the 
Secretary of Defense has brought the direc- 
tion of Armed Forces activities under his 
centralized control. 

A Capitol Hill source who has been un- 
easily eyeing Mr. McNamara’s big build-up, 
recently commented: “It’s true, he has ac- 
complished a lot—but he didn’t do it with- 
out assistance.” 

Nor, as the DoD manpower data attests, 
without assistants. 


THE NEW SAFETY MOOD OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, Sat- 
urday’s Washington Post contained 
another excellent article by Columnist 
Morton Mintz. It summarizes some of the 
indicators of the growing congressional 
concern with safety legislation. In em- 
phasizing the importance of preventing 
accidents as well as properly treating 
them, Mr. Mintz quotes from testimony 
delivered by Dr. Abraham Bergman, of 
Seattle, at the recently concluded Com- 
merce Committee hearings on amend- 
ments to the Flammable Fabrics Act. He 
also cites the Automobile Safety Act of 
1966 and the bills calling for creation of 
a National Product Safety Commission 
and more adequate labeling of cigarettes 
as evidence of the new safety mood in 
Congress. These are matters with which 
the Commerce Committee has been par- 
ticularly concerned. 

Mr. Mintz has long been a conscien- 
tious and dedicated spokesman for the 
consumer cause, and his columns have 
been particularly effective in keeping at- 
tention focused on consumer problems. 
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This one is exceptionally fine. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington Post, May 13, 1967] 
PREVENTION: Ir Saves More Lives THAN 
TREATMENT 


Vast numbers of injuries and deaths are 
obviously preventable. Yet our emphasis has 
been overwhelmingly on treatment—on 
building more hospitals, on training more 
doctors, on picking up the pieces, on giving 
more charity to the victims. 

Prevention has gotten a good deal of lip 
service. But telling a drunk to drive safely 
is usually useless exercise; so is telling a 
21-year-old in a flammable nightgown to 
stay away from a space heater in a slum 
bedroom. 

But lately the concept of prevention—a 
conservative, obvious and tested doctrine if 
ever there was one—has been undergoing 
a minor renaissance. 

One indicator came recently when a pe- 
diatrician gave Congressmen a message op- 
posite from the all-too-familiar one of doc- 
tors who cannot say the word “politician” 
without expressing disdain. 

Physicians save precious few lives—we are 
more in the health maintenance business,” 
Dr. Abraham B. Bergman of Seattle said. 
“You Senators are in a position to save far 
more lives than physicians.” 

Dr. Bergman testified before the Senate 
Commerce Committee in behalf of amend- 
ments that would toughen the Flammable 
Fabrics Act. 

Prevention “is the only answer,“ he said. 
In the last 30 years, Dr. Bergman continued, 
the medical profession has been able to im- 
prove the survival rate among burn victims 
but little. Treatment is terribly costly. And 
death, he said, “may be more merciful.” 

Most serious burns of children occur be- 
cause their clothing catches afire. “Half- 
hearted safety slogans” do not save them, 
Dr. Bergman said. The great need, the pedia- 
trician said, is to get “at the source of the 
injury”"—the clothing—through legislation. 

Another proponent of prevention is Dr. 
Lester Breslow, California's State Health 
Director, who said recently that in terms of 
making a “significant impact“ on public 
health, he would have “little hesitation” in 
choosing a ban on the sale of cigarettes in 
preference to doubling the number of physi- 
cians in California tomorrow—if those were 
the only choites. 

Here are some other indicators of a new 
attitude: 

With a unanimous bipartisan vote, the 
Senate Commerce Committee approved a 
joint resolution for a National Commission 
on Product Safety. Its mission would be to 
investigate — with subpoena power — what 
could be done to decrease the annual toll 
of several hundred thousand accidents in 
and around households. In the last decade, 
according to a study made for the Commit- 
tee by Consumer Reports, the publication 
has reported on 376 products which pre- 
sented unacceptable hazards. 

For 17 years, assorted Federal democracies 
talked—but did nothing to protect uranium 
miners from radioactivity and the fatal lung 
cancer that accompanies it. The other day, 
Labor Secretary W. Willard Wirtz, unable to 
bear the situation any longer, openly took 
some of the blame upon himself and set a 
standard for uranium exposure. This will 
help the miners; treatment after they are 
diseased does not. 

The 1966 auto safety law was an act of 
prevention. It was aimed at more than 50,000 
deaths and 4 million reportable injuries a 
year. One thing it will result in is safer in- 
teriors to protect occupants of a car hit by 
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the drunk who didn’t see the “Drive Safely” 
sign. 

Finally, Defense Secretary Robert S. McNa- 
mara’s emphasis on benefit/cost ratios has 
refreshed our thinking about disease, along 
with preventable injury and fatality. 

Thus the Public Health Service has calcu- 
lated, for example, that in the five years 
starting July 1 we could prevent fatal uterine 
cervix cancer in 34,000 women at a cost to the 
Government of $3500 each. But the direct 
costs of medical treatment plus the indirect 
costs of lost earnings would be nine times 
greater. 

Similarly, the PHS estimated, a particular 
program of promoting auto safety—through 
increased use of devices such as safety belts 
and shoulder harnesses—would save $1200 
for every dollar spent. 

We are seeing what some regard as a wak- 
ing up in public health, a kind of rationality 
explosion. How extensive it will become re- 
mains to be seen. 


VISION CRUSADE FOUNDATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in conjunction with my con- 
tinuing advocation of preventive care for 
disease, I would like to bring to the at- 
tention of those here present, a letter 
which I received from one of my con- 
stituents concerning the fine work of a 
relatively new and very successful or- 
ganization, the Vision Crusade Founda- 
tion. The idea for this foundation and the 
hard work which has made it a reality 
was achieved through the voluntary ef- 
forts of optometric societies and Lions 
Clubs in northern New Jersey. The pur- 
pose of the organization is to provide per- 
sons with free visual screenings in order 
to detect visual dysfunction or disease 
which could impair the individual’s work, 
driving ability, or color perception. A 
shocking number of people were found to 
have previously undetected visual prob- 
lems, some of whom had such limita- 
tions as to be dangerous on our high- 
ways. Vision is, without a doubt, our most 
strategic sense and so necessary for the 
most routine functions. 

I would like to applaud the optome- 
trists and the members of the Lions Clubs 
who have provided this valuable serv- 
ice. They have contributed the funds to 
operate the eyemobile unit; the doctors 
have contributed their time, their talents, 
and their professional skill; the Lions 
have contributed their administrative 
ability to run the unit. They have con- 
tributed all of this to make the founda- 
tion the success which it is with no com- 
pensation other than the satisfaction 
they receive from giving of themselves 
to the community at large. The only 
thanks they desire is to see their work 
continued and expanded. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have reprinted in the Recor the 
letter I received from the president of 
Vision Crusade Foundation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Vision CRUSADE FOUNDATION, 
Hasbrouck Heights, NJ., March 31, 1967. 
Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: The health and 

well-being of the residents of New Jersey is 
of concern to many Councils, Agencies, Com- 
missions, Associations and Foundations. As 
a legislator you are almost daily asked to 
participate in discussions leading to health 
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care legislation. Because of your interest in 
this subject I believe you may be interested 
in a relatively new and successful foundation 
which has been formed. This organization 
is the Vision Crusade Foundation, 

Some two years ago, the germ of an idea 
was introduced, The idea of the foundation 
soon embraced by hundreds of optometrists 
from the Bergen-Passaic and Hudson County 
Optometric Societies and seventy-seven 
Lions Clubs comprising Lions International 
District 16A, was to design, build and operate 
an eyemobile, Approximately a year ago the 
dream became a reality. 

The primary function of the unit (photo- 
graph enclosed) is to give every person in 
the area the opportunity to undergo a free 
visual screening. This screening is not to be 
construed as a complete examination; how- 
ever, at the completion of the analysis it is 
possible to ascertain a number of things, 
such as (1) does the individual have ade- 
quate vision to function at his job efficiently, 
to operate an automobile, etc.; (2) does the 
individual distinguish colors adequately to 
safely operate color-coded machinery; (3) 
does the individual have vision which will 
allow him to function adequately in close- 
work situations; (4) is the individual suf- 
fering from a yet undetected disease such 
as Glaucoma, Cataracts, or does he have 
other identifiable pathology or dysfunction 
of the body. 

The unit under the direction of the Vision 
Crusade Foundation has many functions. 
Primarily, it is dedicated to detecting those 
correctable vision deficiencies which, if left 
uncorrected, will render a person incapable 
of performing many necessary routine func- 
tions. Secondly, our efforts are directed to 
the prevention of blindness by early detec- 
tion of those pathological disturbances which 
can be cured or arrested. As a result of a 
thorough screening we have been able to 
delineate the visual handicapped and recom- 
mend the necessary rehabilitory measures 
they should follow. 

In our first nine months of operation, in 
excess of 10,000 residents of the three coun- 
ties served by the VCF eyemobile have par- 
ticipated in the free screening offered to 
them. Thousands were turned away due to 
lack of time and facilities. Accurate statis- 
tics have been kept and I believe they are 
significant in that forty-two percent (42%) 
of those screened were found to possess visual 
problems of which they were not aware. 
Nearly two percent (2%) were suffering from 
a yet undetected disease condition. Of the 
licensed drivers screened a shocking twenty- 
eight percent (28%) were found to have 
visual deficiencies of sufficient magnitude as 
to seriously limit their performance on the 
highway, making them unfit and indeed 
dangerous to operate an automobile, 

In an endeavor to provide the highest 
quality and to insure adequate screening 
techniques and evaluation of the findings 
VCF has never permitted anyone but li- 
censed optometrists to staff the eyemobile. 
Nearly 150 doctors have contributed their 
time, talent and professional acumen to Vi- 
sion Crusade Foundation. Their only com- 
pensation is the satisfaction of knowing that 
the general public is receiving the very best 
care available at any price. 

By supplying clerical help the local Lions 
Clubs have provided untold hours of free 
time to the Foundation thus insuring its 
efficient operation. 

Not only have the Lions and the optome- 
trists given of their time, talent and skills but 
the operating funds have been donated by 
these same people to insure that the Vision 
Crusade Foundation can continue offering 
this vital service without pay. 

A critical analysis of the work done at the 
end of the first year indicated that (1) the 
services performed by Vision Crusade Foun- 
dation were in great demand and vitally 
needed; (2) that our facility could only serve 
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a small segment of the existing population; 
(3) that there is a need for additional units 
to operate throughout the State. 

Based on points two and three it is my 
hope that you will call attention to the work 
the Vision Crusade Foundation has done in 
your newsletter or in whatever way you deem 
appropriate. I am not looking for praise or 
glory for the Lions, the optometrists or the 
Foundation; rather, your efforts might serve 
as a guide and encouragement to other 
groups or organizations to emulate the ex- 
ample set by the Vision Crusade Foundation 
thus providing and spreading preventative 
vision care throughout the State of New Jer- 
sey. Anything you may choose to do will be 
appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
Sanrorp E. Kars, O.D., 
President. 


AIR SAFETY PROBE NEEDED 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, in re- 
cent months there has been an ever- 
growing controversy over air safety. Most 
of this criticism has originated among 
those groups deeply involved in the air 
‘safety business—airline pilots and air 
traffic controllers. In general, their com- 
ments have been critical of the policies 
and activities of the Federal Aviation 
Administration. 

Meanwhile, the airlines, ever mindful 
of the fact that some potential customers 
may become afraid to fly because of 
doubts regarding air safety, have tried to 
remain out of the sometimes bitter and 
heated public controversy. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Aviation, I have taken the time to study 
the conflicting statements regarding air 
safety. I have attempted to evaluate the 
charges and countercharges from my po- 
sition as an unbiased observer, a policy- 
maker, and a representative of the public 
interest. 

On Sunday, May 14, the New York 
Times published a front page story by 
Evert Clark which does much to put the 
air safety controversy in perspective. 

The article makes several important 
points: 

First. America’s air safety record to 
date has been most impressive. 

Second. Air traffic in the United States 
is growing at a faster rate than was pre- 
viously expected. 

Third. The control of today’s traffic is 
an immensely complex operation requir- 
ing expensive and highly sophisticated 
equipment. 

Fourth, More young people must be 
recruited and trained in the fields of air 
traffic control and equipment mainte- 


nance. 

Fifth. Air traffic congestion is caused 
not only by overcrowded facilities, but by 
airline scheduling policies which result 
in “bunching up” flights at certain times 
of the day. 

Sixth. A major controversy exists over 
the safety aspects of existing noise 
abatement procedures. 

Seventh. Bad weather seriously in- 
creases the burden on pilots, air traffic 
controllers, and airports. 

Eighth. The advantages of fast, con- 
venient travel by air are reduced as air 
traffic congestion increases. 

Ninth. Little agreement exists on what 
must be done to insure improved air 
safety in the coming months and years, 
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while there is unanimous agreement that 
more can be done. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this perceptive article be 
printed in the Record. As frequent air 
travelers, Members of Congress have a 
special interest in seeing that air safety 
is more than “a pure-luck system.” 

I believe a careful congressional study 
is needed in order to distinguish the 
myths from the facts. The former should 
be destroyed while the latter should serve 
as a basis for action. 

Congress, the CAB, the FAA, the air- 
lines, pilots, traffic controllers, and the 
American public—not just the flying 
public—have a vested interest in deter- 
mining the question: What can be done 
to eliminate the luck and perfect the 
system? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pror’s EYE STILL A PRIME FACTOR AS DRIVE 
FOR AIR SAFETY WIDENS 


(By Evert Clark) 


WASHINGTON, May 13,—A Trans World Air- 
lines plane and a business jet collide over 
Ohio and 26 persons die. 

A woman in a Chicago suburb complains 
that her parakeet is trying to commit suicide 
in its cage because of jet noise, 

An airline pilot following the Potomac 
River to spare Washingtonians a few decibels 
says noise detours endanger his passengers. 

Severe weather and the rush hour tie up 
New York air terminals, and flights begin to 
back up all across the country. 

A jet pilot, scanning the skies over New- 
ark for light planes from nearby fields, likens 
it to flying through a flock of geese. 

An Eastern Air Lines crew, departing from 
New York, miscalculates the height of an 
inbound Pan American jet because of an 
optical illusion. The Eastern plane makes an 
evasive maneuver from which it cannot re- 
cover and crashes into the Atlantic Ocean 
off Jones Beach, killing all 84 aboard. 

Aircraft—small, medium and large, civil 
and military—make 200,000 flights a day in 
the United States. More than 99 per cent take 
off, fly and land safely. But by 1971, there will 
be 320,000 flights a day, and by 1975 there 
will be 400,000. 

These are the problems of air traffic con- 
trol. They are not critical now, but they 
have been in the recent past. And the ex- 
plosive growth of civil aviation is forcing the 
experts to give them new attention, 

Concern over alr traffic control began 63 
years ago, at the birth of powered flight, ac- 
cording to Gen, William F. McKee, the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administrator. 


A COMPLEX WORLD 


“When the first plane went up, you didn’t 
have a problem,” he sald recently, “As soon 
as you got the second airplane up, that was 
the beginning of the air traffic control prob- 
lem.” 

Air traffic control is now a remarkably 
complex world of electronics and human 
skills in which the pilot’s eye is still the 
prime tool for avoiding a collision. 

It is a controversial field, bound up in 
politics, economics, the laws of physics—and 
such human frailties as a pilot’s stubborn- 
ness, a controller’s carelessness or a com- 
puter’s confusion. 

It cannot be discussed without discussing 
crowded airports, higher taxes, annoying de- 
lays—and a respectable safety record that is 
the envy of the world, but that could be 
better because it is not perfect. 


COLLISIONS ARE RARE 


Collisions are rare. There were 25 last 
year. None involved airliners, and most were 
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at uncontrolled fields. Representative Harley 
O. Staggers, Democrat of West Virginia, who 
is chairman of the House Commerce Com- 
mittee, said last month after investigating 
recent accidents that they were widely dis- 
similar in terms of geographic location, 
weather, time of day and type of aircraft. 
Mr. Staggers voiced the frustration of look- 
ing for a simple answer: 

“It is appalling that there is no single 
problem nor single solution to the need for 
achievement of the highest degree of air 
safety.” 

Help is on the way in the form of improved 
technology, more men, and even air traffic 
control satellites. But to keep the safety rec- 
ord intact, much less improve it, more delays 
and restrictions are in prospect. 

Meanwhile, the National Association of 
Government Employees, an aggressive union 
hoping to recruit more air traffic controllers, 
has charged recently that the nation’s air- 
ways already are so undermanned and un- 
derequipped that flight is at public peril.” 


NEW MEASURES SOUGHT 


The aviation agency, which operates the 
airways, does not agree, nor do the statis- 
tics, But a series of interviews and visits 
to airport towers and control centers leaves 
no doubt that all concerned feel it is time 
to take new measure of the problem. 

“Past experience concerning how fast we're 
getting into trouble is no indication of how 
fast we're getting into trouble now,” Oscar 
Baake, the director of the aviation agency's 
heavily populated Eastern Region, said, 

He did not mean trouble in the sense of 
imminent mid-air collisions, but in the sense 
that the traffic has suddenly begun to grow 
faster than the system for controlling it— 
a potentially dangerous situation, 

Men on the ground began to help men 
in the air in 1919, when the International 
Commission for Air Navigation wrote rules 
advising each pilot to “give way to another to 
avoid collision.” 


RADIO TOWER IN 1930 


In the late 1920's, flagmen at a few alr- 
ports signaled pilots when it was safe to take 
off or land. By 1930, a radio-equipped con- 
trol tower had been installed at Cleveland. 

Robert C. Schwank, now assistant chief of 
the world’s busiest tower at O'Hare Interna- 
tional Airport in Chicago, refers to the 1930’s 
as the “Hi, Lindy!” days. 

“They used to give the late baseball scores 
to the incoming Capital and Eastern crews, 
and the crews recited poetry: ‘Over the 
shoreline, feeling fine, what’s the time?’ 

“We don't have much room for that now. 
It’s a big business, The red scarf bit and the 
open cockpit are gone.” 

305 FEDERAL TOWERS 

O’Hare is one of 305 Federal towers that 
together handled 44,952,806 take-offs and 
landings last year. There are 9,368 other air- 
ports, helicopter pads and control towers. The 
agency also operates 28 control centers 
along the flight routes. At the end of 1966, 
it employed 17,725 controllers, maintenance 
men and supervisors—more than double 
the 8,086 of 10 years ago. Six hundred new 
men have been requested for fiscal 1968. 

On a clear spring morning recently, a re- 
porter stood with Mr. Schwank in the O'Hare 
Tower and watched a young controller direct 
three takeoffs and one landing in 19 sec- 
onds. The mixture of light planes and air- 
liners used three runways. 

“In the next few minutes we'll have 16 or 
17 departures, all westbound and all com- 
peting airlines,” Mr. Schwank said. “If you're 
first or second in line, you’re going to make 
Los Angeles on time, but if you’re 17th in 
line, you're going to have to wait. We have 
to put an envelope of air between each two 
planes.” 

Approaching O'Hare that morning the 
pilot of a jet flight from Washington, D. O., 
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had announced to his passengers: “Well, 
ladies and gentlemen, we're not going to stop 
up here completely, but we are slowing down 
quite a bit due to traffic. As usual, there are 
à lot of airplanes trying to get into the same 
place at the same time.” 

“Neither the passengers in the 17th plane 
to Los Angeles nor those on the incoming 
flight realized that the jams resulted from 
the way the airlines competitively “bunch 
up” the flights on the hour or half hour. 

Mr. Baake, noting that Kennedy Interna- 
tional Airport has 14 flights scheduled at 
10 A.M. and 14 at 9 P.M., called this “basi- 
cally wrong, since it is physically impossible 
for more than one aircraft to depart on the 
same runway at the same time.” 

By directing two steady flows of huge air- 
liners to takeoffs and landings on parallel 
runways, set a mile apart, O'Hare can par- 
tially offset the “bunching,” or as Mr. 
Schwank put it: 

“We can bring two streams of metal into 
the shop at once.” Eventually there will be 
three pairs of parallel runways—six streams 
of metal. This cannot be done at Kennedy, 
however, chiefly because of noise restric- 
tions. 

CLEAR APPROACH AT O'HARE 


O'Hare is unusual in that geography, fore- 
sight and luck have left it with relatively 
clear approaches. Planes often can fly di- 
rectly to a landing or directly out on take- 
off. Rather than twist, turn and circle as 
the vastly more cramped New York air space 
requires. 

Once a month, O’Hare’s tower handles 
more than 2,000 flights in a day. Last Jan. 3, 
105,000 passengers used the field and the 
average is 80,000 a day—about what Grand 
Rapids. Mich., handles in a year. 

But O'Hare is now limited at busy hours, 
not by traffic control but by gatepositions at 
the terminal. Arriving aircraft sometimes 
must park briefly in an area that controllers 
have nicknamed “the penalty box.” 

Thus the airport itself can become the bot- 
tleneck. The experts speak of “airport 
strangulation,” and a Federal task force is 
seeking solutions to it. 

TEN MAIN AIRPORTS 

“It may be the very thing that keeps the 
explosive growth from happening,” David D. 
Thomas, deputy administrator of the F. A. A. 
and a former controller, said. 

“The Richmonds, the Nashyilles, the Char- 
lottes can take it. But one-half of our air 
travelers originate at 10 of our largest air- 
ports.” 

This is a problem that reaches far beyond 
the 10 per cent of American adults who fly 
regularly. Mr. Baake has warned that New 
York City, which has lost people and indus- 
tries as the nation’s population shifted west- 
ward, will in ly realize how “inex- 
tricably interrelated” its economy is with 
aviation unless congestion there is relieved. 

A control tower is designed by the avia- 
tion agency as a facility for the “safe, orderly 
and expeditious flow of air traffic.” Control- 
lers take their duties in that order. When 
it is necessary for safety, they simply slow 
down the planes. 

HANDLES THE BUSIEST 

“There is no pressure on me to shave the 
safety margin,” James Boyle, head of the 
control center at Ronkonkoma, N. T., said. 
The center handles the busiest airways in 
the world, in the Boston-New York corridor. 

“The airlines are talking dollars and cents 
when they urge an end to delays,” Mr. Boyle 
said. “But don’t get any ideas that we com- 
promise with safety—we don’t. 

“I have no compunction about keeping a 
guy on the ground. My problem begins at the 
airport. If I’ve got no place to put them, 
then they stay up there or they stay on the 
ground.” 

Yet the public, including the owners of 
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95,000 private business and pleasure planes, 
have the right to expect not only safety but 
“orderly and expeditious. handling.” Most, 
however, would like to see only the other 
man’s flight subject to control. 


IDEAL WEATHER LIMITED 


Only 10 per cent of the 200,000 flights a day 
are made under air traffic control in ideal 
weather. But all high-altitude flights—cruis- 
ing military, airline and business jets—are 
controlled. And when the visibility is low, 
“it is 100 per cent,” Mr. Thomas said. 

After 278 people died in mid-air crashes 
in two years in the late 1950’s, 40 to 45 Con- 
gressional committees investigated air traffic 
control. The number of controllers has since 
been doubled. Millions of dollars have been 
poured. into electronic aids and more into 
research, and more control has been insti- 
tuted. Military, and civil aircraft control 
were merged when the Federal Aviation 
Agency was formed. 

“Yet during that period of great expan- 
sion of the system, there was no comparable 
increase in total air activity,” Mr. Baake said. 

This plateau in the aviation growth curve 
gave legislators and administrators second 
thoughts. The pressure to expand decreased. 
About this time, budgetary restrictions re- 
sulting from the Vietnam war began. Avia- 
tion agency Officials insist that these restric- 
tions have not compromised safety, but that 
more expansion is now due. 

“We have tightened our belts more than 
we would have to have remained comfort- 
able,“ Mr. Baake said. 


MORE WORK AND CARE 


The safety record has been maintained in 
two ways, he said: “You slow down the en- 
tire system,” and you're asking the individ- 
ual within the system to do more.” This 
means more work and more care from pilots 
and controllers. 

“From a standpoint of reliability on a sec- 
ond-to-second basis, few occupations are as 
demanding as that of the air traffic control- 
ler,” according to Dr. P. V. Siegel, the Fed- 
eral air surgeon. 

He has written that psychological testing 
shows the controller to “possess a higher 
intelligence, greater self-discipline and self- 
control, a tough realism, greater conscien- 
tiousness and less anxious insecurity” than 
the general population. 

“There are very few other jobs with so 
much guardianship,” Dr. H. W. Withers, chief 
of the aviation agency's aeromedical services 
division, said. 


GREATER RECOGNITION SOUGHT 


The union controllers have demanded more 
recognition of this in negotiations. The 
agency agrees with them on some points. 
But Mr. Schwank believes most of the 87 
men in his tower are “young and healthy,” 
and adds: “There are strains and stresses in 
selling cars or working in a steel mill or 
working for The New York Times. You can 
get an ulcer, too.“ Nevertheless, he agrees 
that controlling is a new field, and “we don’t 
yet know what it does to a human being.” 

The average age of a controller is 35 years. 
Most now are recruited “off the street“ 
since there aren’t enough service-trained 
men. The attrition rate is high for the first 
two years, but despite the tensions, it is very 
low after that. Mr. Schwank says the “make- 
it age” for a controller is from 23 to 32 be- 
cause “if he’s 33 or more, he can’t make it 
with the eyes.” 

A PURE-LUCK SYSTEM 

Controllers now want the option of full 
retirement after 20 years, Some say they feel 
they are “over the hill” soon after 40. The 
agency officially favors the 20-year option, but 
many older ex-controllers do not. 

“I lean toward them on this,” Mr. Boyle 
said. “My only question is whether they can 
afford it.” 

“It would be the best thing for the agency,” 
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Mr, Thomas said, “but I’m not sure I’m per- 
sonally for it, I don’t think it is necessarily 
good for people, It comes just as you get 
Kids in college. It can be a traumatic ex- 
perience.” 

Last week the aviation agency ordered lib- 
eralization of some work, pay and time-off 
regulations. It also authorized immediate re- 
cruiting and accelerated training of new con- 
trollers. The union took credit for these ac- 
tions, saying it had achieved a “fantastic 
victory.” 

One controller charged that air traffic con- 
trol now is “a pure-luck system.” But, like 
other controllers. who came to a Washington 
press conference last March, he came by air 
and he came from Boston, through the 
toughest air corridor of all. 

In dozens of interviews, no control ex- 
pert denied that luck is involved but they 
differed on its importance. 

Joseph Maggiulli, a 34-year-old controller 
at the New York center said: 

“You multiply what we do by the month, 
by the year—there has to be a lot of luck, 
the same as driving your car, except more so. 
Anybody who tells you different is a liar.” 


MONEY SOUGHT FOR RUNWAYS 


Mr. Schwank, who began controlling air 
traffic 25 years ago, said: “We're not trying 
to throw the luck out the window, but we're 
trying not to depend on it even a little bit. 
We're not trying to depend on it at all.” 

What can be done to eliminate the luck 
and perfect the system? 

“It’s like beautifying America,” Mr. 
Thomas said. “There is no single dramatic 
thing you can do.” Given a choice he would 
put more money into runways, immediately. 

General McKee, the agency's chief, said he 
would like to see, in this order: A collision 
avoidance device on every plane; the so- 
called alpha-numerics (for alphabet and 
numbers) radar system installed and work- 
ing; adequate airports, and finally, “to have 
us fly every day and never have an accident— 
but I don’t ever foresee that happening.” 

STUDY OF TRAFFIC NEEDS 

The Radio Technical Commission for Aero- 
nautics, an association of Government and 
industry aeronautical groups, has just issued 
& long-range study of air traffic needs. Essen- 
tially, it calls for more of everything—educa- 
tion, men, money, technology, and concrete. 

The alpha-numerics system for the first 
time will make radar’s eye three- 
dimensional. Without it, a radarscope does 
not record altitude and a pilot and controller 
must swap information by radio. But planes 
not under radio and radar control now and 
in the future, will remain faint, annoying and 
potentially dangerous blips on the radar 
screen, 


Alpha-numerics also still has many elec- 
tronic bugs and, like most automation, it has 
temporarily increased the manual workload, 
though it promises greater safety and pro- 
ductivity later. 

By 1977, the highly automated National 
Air Traffic System—Stage B—will be in op- 
eration. Its computers will predict “con- 
flictions”—any entry of one plane into an- 
other's block of airspace. : 

Collision avoidance systems also should 
have been perfected by then and may be 
cheap enough for even the Sunday pilots. 


ALMOST ALL TO BE JETS 


But by then, landings and takeoffs at 
federally-controlled towers are expected to 
more than triple, and controlled or Instru- 
ment Flight Rule flights are to climb from 
5.2 million to 12.4 million a year. 

Twenty-nine hundred of the 3,500 airliners 
will be jets—including 86 supersonic trans- 
ports—and the private and business plane 
fleet will reach 180,000, with 8,000 of them 
jets. 

These agency forecasts assume the system 
can absorb this growth. 
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“All our predictions say in little fine print, 
provided there are no restraints,” Mr. 
Thomas said. 

Lawsuits follow most accidents, especially 
collisions, and pilots, airlines, manufactur- 
ers and controllers can be the targets. 

COULD MORE BE DONE? 

“What we always get sued on is not 
whether we followed the book, but whether 
we possibly could have done more,” Mr. 
Thomas said. It is this question that is rising 
to the surface again as it did 10 years ago. 

“Nearly everyone who doesn’t own one— 
Congressmen, editors and so on—say, ‘Get 
the little planes out of way’,” Mr. Thomas 
said. 

But the Volkswagen has as much right to 
the turnpike as the bus or truck, as 95,000 
small plane owners, many of them large cor- 
porations, vocally point out. 

To Mr. Thomas, the air traffic control fu- 
ture looks as if it will have “more delays, 
more regulation—but not necessarily more 
direct control,” more automation and a 
higher degree of safety. 

In the meantime, it may be of some small 
consolation to air travelers that the rush 
hours and the most crowded areas are the 
least dangerous, 

Conflictions, near-misses and accidents 
seem to occur most when pilots and control- 
lers are relaxed—not when the heavy traffic 
“and the adrenalin are flowing,” Mr. Thomas 
said. 


FEDERAL APPELLATE JURIST 
LAUDS BILL TO PROVIDE CON- 
GRESS WITH OFFICIAL ADVO- 
CATE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on 
March 23 of this year, I introduced a bill 
(S. 1384) to provide the Congress with 
its own official advocate, a Congressional 
Counsel General. The basic concept, as 
expressed in several speeches I addressed 
to the subject, is to insure the Congress 
is able to speak in a unified, timely, and 
authoritative voice on issues that vitally 
concern the rights of both the Congress 
and the people we represent. 

Since introduction, the response to the 
bill has indeed been gratifying. Endorse- 
ments have come from private citizens, 
lawyers, U.S. attorneys, Federal and 
State bar associations, academic leaders, 
and from Federal appellate jurists. This 
response from the judiciary is particu- 
larly gratifying as cases the Congress ap- 
pears in must ultimately be decided by 
the courts. Endorsement by a judge who 
must deal with issues raised by this bill 
indicates a desire on the part of the ju- 
diciary to welcome into its courts all evi- 
dence and points of view that are ger- 
mane. 

Mr. President, the Honorable John R. 
Brown, soon to be chief justice of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals, Fifth Judicial Cir- 
cuit, has written me a very interesting 
letter. His honor points out the needless 
fragmentation of the Federal sovereignty 
when the intent of Congress is presented 
by several different Federal agencies, all 
of which have a different interpretation. 
He further states that in this time of re- 
lentless and rapid change it is necessary 
to change oneself in order to remain up 
to date and, most important of all, re- 
main effective. I believe that the Con- 
‘gressional Counsel General would be of 
help to the Congress in its duties of mak- 
ing the laws and seeing to it that they 
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are executed in consonance with the in- 
tent of Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Judge Brown’s incisive letter 
be inserted in the Record: I further wish 
at this time to extend to him my con- 
gratulations on his impending succession 
to the chief judgeship. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

U.S. COURT OF APPEALS, 
April 18, 1967. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: I was compli- 
mented when you sent me your letter of 
April 5 with its extract from the Congres- 
sional Record and your splendid presenta- 
tion of this very interesting proposal. 

We have plenty of business in the busy 
Fifth Circuit, but we don't have nearly as 
much of your kind of business as does our 
Sister Court in the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit. Still, I can certainly see that in this 
evermore complicated world the need for spe- 
cial legal assistance to the Legislative Branch. 
The fact is things are changing so much the 
traditional time-honored notions simply 
don’t fit any more. Were your proposal en- 
acted, there would undoubtedly be the usual 
shake-down cruise, complications, conflicts, 
and clashes. But I would think they would 
work out. I would think one thing to be 
guarded against is putting the Courts in a 
position where more than absolutely neces- 
Sary they may be required to choose between 
the voice of the Legislative Attorney General 
and that of the Executive Attorney General. 
Of course we have to do this now, but only 
rarely when, say, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has one view, the Attorney Gen- 
eral's Antitrust Division has another, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has still another, 
and the Supreme Court has to decide it on its 
own. 

I shall follow this with interest, 

As I succeed to Chief Judge and its attend- 
ant administrative duties in July 1967, I shall 
be in Washington from time to time. I shall 
make it a point to see you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. BROWN. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE SECRET EAR 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
this week, the Senate Subcommittee on 
Administrative Practice and Procedure 
resumes hearings on S. 928, the proposed 
Right of Privacy Act of 1967. 

One of our witnesses will be Mr. Jack 
G. Day, an attorney in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and president of the Association of De- 
fense Lawyers in Criminal Cases. At a 
recent National Civil Liberties Clearing 
House Conference, Mr. Day spoke on the 
subject of wiretapping and eavesdrop- 
ping. His remarks, entitled “Some Reflec- 
tions on the Society of the Secret Ear,“ 
deserve the attention of my colleagues 
and I ask unanimous consent to insert, 
at this point in the Recorp, the remarks 
of Mr. Day. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SoME REFLECTIONS ON THE SOCIETY OF THE 

SECRET EAR 
(By Jack G. Day) 

“Eaves-Droppers, or such as listen under 
walls or windows or the eaves of a house, 
to hearken after discourse, and thereupon 
to frame slanderous and mischievous tales, 
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are a common nuisance and presentable at 
the court-leet: or are indictable at the ses- 
sions, and punishable by fine and finding 
sureties for their good behavior.” 4 Black- 
stone’s Commentaries 168. 

“The limitations of human hearing 
diminish its potentiality for harm. Electronic 
aids add a whole new dimension to eaves- 
dropping. They make it more penetrating, 
more indiscriminate, more truly obnoxious 
to a free society. Electronic surveillance, in 
fact, makes the police omniscient; and police 
omniscience is one of the most effective tools 
of tyranny.” [Brennan, J., dissenting in Lopez 
v. U.S., 373 U. S. 427, 466 (1963) 


DEFINITION OF EAVESDROPPING 


In approaching this question, the broadest 
definition of eavesdropping is adapted to in- 
clude all manner of undisclosed government 
interventions into the privacy of persons 
utilizing technical equipment whether it be 
telephone wiretapping, dial recorders, elec- 
tronic bugging devices, recording equipment, 
sonic techniques, parabolic microphones, or 
any other device or technique allowing sur- 
reptitious intrusions. 


COMMON CHARACTERISTICS OF ELECTRONIC 
SURVEILLANCE 


Whether the technique of intervention is 
a telephone wiretap, a tiny microphone in a 
room (planted or on the person of an emis- 
sary), a spike in a wall, a detectaphone 
against a wall, sonic flooding, an extension 
phone, or directional parabolic microphone, 
there is a common element—the secret in- 
vasion of privacy. 

In addition, the invasion, almost in- 
variably, involves a general intrusion, as 
contrasted with the limited excursions per- 
mitted by the Fourth Amendment. 


NO DICHOTOMY BETWEEN INDIVIDUAL AND PUBLIC 
RIGHT 


Parts of the lay public especially—but not 
alone—debate the propriety of electronic 
eavesdropping in terms of the rights of the 
accused and the rights of the public to pro- 
tection against criminals as though there 
were a sharp dichotomy of interest. In a 
society founded on the primacy of the in- 
dividual there is no warrant for a presumed 
Separation between individual rights and 
those of the “Public’—a nebulous entity 
more easily named than defined. 


CRIMINAL DEFENDANTS ARE INDIVIDUALS ONLY 
CHARGED WITH CRIME 


The public“, whatever it is, is not mono- 
lithic on any public issue. At best there are 
several publics of fluid membership and in 
every event made up of aggregations of in- 
dividuals. Not all the “public” recognize a 
separation of interests between the individ- 
ual defendant and society. Such publics“ 
know criminal charges are assessed against 
individuals. And any individual might find 
himself charged under the complex laws of 
this complex society. For them it helps per- 
spective to remember that you, personally, 
could be in the dock. 

And it will not do to solace a charged per- 
son with the assurance that his basic con- 
stitutional rights are being diminished or 
sacrificed to the interests of society. In this 
connection it helps to keeps matters straight 
if it is constantly recalled that we are dis- 
cussing the rights of persons accused of 
crime. The distinction between accusation 
and guilt is a meaningful one, Hopefully, 
the distance between accusation and conyic- 
tion is and will remain a long way. 

PRIVACY: A SIZABLE HUNK OF LIBERTY 


With these propositions for a backdrop the 
point of view of this paper may best be sum- 
marized in an observation by the late Justice 
Jerome Frank of the Second Circuit concur- 
ring in On Lee vs. United States: 


1193 F. 2d 306, 315-316 (2 Cir. 1951). 
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“A man can still control a small part of his 
environment, his house; he can retreat hence 
from outsiders, secure in the knowledge that 
they cannot get at him without disobeying 
the Constitution. That is still a sizeable hunk 
of liberty—worth protecting from encroach- 
ment. A sane, decent, civilized society must 
provide some such oasis, some shelter from 
public scrutiny, some insulated enclosure, 
some enclave, some inviolate place which is 
a man's castle.” (Emphasis added) 

One need only add that the home“ does 
not exhaust the list of legitimately private 

laces. 


Such attitudes reflect a spiritual concord 
with Justice Brandeis’ dictum that the right 
to be let alone is. . the most comprehen- 
sive of rights and the right most valued by 
civilized men“. 


THE PUBLIC APATHY 


If it can be assumed that most of us will 
accept the advantages of privacy for our- 
selves, why do we encounter such waves of 
apathy over the proposed “legislation” of 
eavesdropping and over the illegal surveil- 
lance that constantly goes on? One gets the 
impression when a former Attorney Genera] 
of the United States and the Director of the 
FBI have a public exchange over who author- 
ized eavesdropping the public shows more 
interest in the personal controversy than in 
the fact of the privacy invasion. 


APATHY—ILLNESS OR FEAR OR HELPLESSNESS 


Apathy toward known conditions that 
ought to alarm suggests either illness or a 
repressive fear or a sense of helplessness. Are 
there such conditions present now to explain 
the relative blandness of public reaction to 
existing and proposed privacy invasions? * 

Indeed, there are. For nearly forty years 
this nation has lived in the shadow of war— 
perhaps the most pervasive activity of man 
to distinguish him from the apes to the apes’ 
advantage. War necessarily is anxiety induc- 
ing and creates a willingness to stomach gov- 
ernment action in ways and in areas other- 
wise unendurable, Modern war is tied to 
ideological conflict and it is not happenstance 
one of the exceptions to the right of pristine 
privacy most persistently advanced is for 
matters relating to the national security, 
especially subversion. I pass the fact that 
subversion is difficult of definition and that 
the effort to define is frequently by political 
and moral idiots. 


THE PARALYSIS OF HELPLESSNESS 


Another explanation of the general apathy 
to contractions of liberty rests in what Paul 
Goodman, in a perceptive essay in the New 
York Review of Books (11/3/66), has called 
“The Psychology of Being Powerless”. That 
is, the “psychology .. that history is out 
of control”. The condition creates a chronic 
climate of emergency with a neurotic, de- 
lusional reaction from authorities. And, I 
suggest, from the members of the public as 
well. Thus, national security, the increase in 
juvenile delinquency, and the rising crime 
Wave are used to justify all sorts of falls 
from constitutional grace. As the crises 
deepen the justification widens and the falls 
are longer. 

The ordinary citizen—sensitive enough to 
his privacy, other things being equal—is 
overwhelmed by justifications which make 
other things seem not equal. Being distant 
from the decisional centers and unable to 
sift out truth from half truth and fancy— 
more likely than not—he stops trying. 
Naturally, the privacy invaders are encour- 
aged. i 


2 Brandeis, J., dissenting in Olmstead v. 
United States, 277 U.S. 438 (1928). 

3See The Eavesdroppers, Dash, Knowlton 
and Schwartz, Rutgers University Press, 1959: 
The Intruders, Senator Edward V. Long, 
Frederick A. Praeger, Publishers, 1967, for 
the extend and ingenuity of eavesdropping 
techniques. 
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THE BALANCE OF VALUES 


These things account, at least in part, 
for apathy, However, there are still those who 
find the strength to balance anxiety, fear, 
and the chance for effective action with con- 
stitutional rights and still achieve a reading 
favoring the latter. 

For them the literal reading of the Fourth 
Amendment posits certain inflexible condi- 
tions not prorogued by crisis. The Amend- 
ment flatly states the. right of the people 
to be secure in their persons, houses, papers 
and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures.” 

Furthermore. . no Warrants shall is- 
sue, but upon probable cause, supported by 
oath or affirmation, and particularly describ- 
ing the place to be searched, and the per- 
sons or things to be seized.” + 


EAVESDROPPING A SEARCH 


If eavesdropping can be equated with a 
search of places for things, the portions of 
the Fourth Amendment which control the 
search of places and seizure of things are 
obviously relevant, And a search and seizure 
even with a warrant must have four com- 
ponents, These are: 

(1) Reasonableness, 

(2) Issuance for probable cause estab- 
lished on oath or affirmation. 

(3) A particular description of the place 
to be searched. 

(4) A particular description of the thing 
or things to be seized. 


IS A LEGAL ELECTRONIC SEARCH POSSIBLE? 


It is readily apparent that any effort to 
develop a legal warrant for eavesdropping, 
assuming the Fourth Amendment is appli- 
cable, will encounter some constitutional 
difficulties with requirements (3) and (4) 
and perhaps (1) on the ground that gen- 
erality is proscribed. In any event, there is 
a tenable argument that an electronic search 
is incompatible with “reasonableness” be- 
cause of its intrinsic secrecy and its inability 
to be particular. 


THE OLMSTEAD CASE 


Of course, all the problems of eavesdrop- 
ping may be without constitutional con- 
sequence if Olmstead v. U.S. 277 U.S. 438 
(1928) represents the current thinking of 
the Supreme Court, and if—a very big if— 
the Olmstead principle will be extended by 
the Court beyond its facts to include eaves- 
dropping tactics other than telephone wire- 
tapping. Olmstead, over classic dissents, 
simply avoided the Fourth Amendment by 
the flat declaration that in the use of taps 
“There was no searching. There was no 
seizing.” 

SECTION 605 


Congress attempts to regulate wiretapping 
in Section 605 of the Federal Communica- 
tions Act. If it was intended to nullify Olm- 
stead, the section is so worded that the di- 
mension of the intent is most ambiguous 
and the success even with Federal agents 
has been indifferent. Cf. Hoover, A Comment 
on the Article, “Loyalty Among Government 
Employees”, 58 Yale L.J. 401, 405 (1949). 
And this despite the fact that the Supreme 
Court said in Nardone v. United States, 302 
U.S. 379, 380, 383-385 (1937) that the Sec- 
tion 605 prohibition “No person .. . shall 
intercept and divulge .. . such intercepted 
communication .. included Federal of- 
ficers. And evidence acquired by them in 
violation of Section 605 was inadmissible.* 


It is plain that words as well as tangibles 
are within the protection of the Amendment. 
See Wong Sun v. United States, 371 U.S. 471 
(1963); Silverman v. United States, 365 U.S. 
505 (1961). 

5 A defendant may not complain of the use 
of intercepted communications (to which 
he was not a party) to induce testimony by 
others. Goldstein v. United States, 316 U.S. 
114, 122 (1942). 
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The actions of state officers have been less 


responsive to section 605 restraint. See 
Schwartz: v. Teras, 344 U.S. 199 (1952); 
Pugach v. Dollinger, 365 U.S. 458 (1961). 


RECENT EAVESDROPPING ISSUES IN THE SUPREME 
COURT 


The briefest of sketches of the subsequent 
history of eavesdropping in the Supreme 
Court of the United States demonstrates 
the judicial uneasiness with the problem. 

The Court has found, following Olmstead, 
no Fourth Amendment violation in official 
placement of a detectaphone against an of- 
fice wall to pick up conversation in an ad- 
joining office, Goldman y. United States, 316 
US. 129 (1942); no invasion of Fourth 
Amendment rights in admitting conversation 
received by a Federal agent on a radio tuned 
to a transmitter concealed on the person of 
an informer who went onto the defendant’s 
premises and engaged him in conversation, 
On Lee v. United States, 343 US. 747 (1952); 
and no constitutional impediment to the use 
of conversion heard surreptitiously on an 
extension phone with the consent of the 
subscriber, Rathburn v. United States, 355 
U.S. 107 (1957). On the other hand, the 
Fourth Amendment is violated when the 
police drive a spike through an adjoining 
wall, hit a heating duct and turn a whole 
house into a giant microphone. The Court 
decried deciding basic constitutional issues 
by reference to real property trespass con- 
cepts. Nevertheless, the physical invasion 
seemed to be a major point of reference. 
Silverman v. United States, 365 U.S. 505 
(1961) : 

A very slight physical invasion will do, 
Clinton v. Virginia, 204 Va. 275, 130 S.E. 2d 
437, 442 (1963) (“a thumb tack to hold the 
small device in place“) rev’d per curiam in 
377 U.S. 158 (1964). Later, utilizing the 
Sixth Amendment’s right to counsel guaran- 
tee, the Court held evidence acquired in 
much the same fashion as in On Lee subject 
to a motion to suppress. Right to counsel 
considerations were relevant because at the 
time of the broadcast the defendant was 
under indictment, Massiah v. United States, 
377 U.S. 201 (1964). See also Coplon v. United 
States, 191 F. 2d 749, 757-759 (D. of Col. Cir. 
1951). 

In Lopez v. United States, 373 U.S. 427 
(1963), the evidence of a face-to-face con- 
versation between the defendant and a fed- 
eral agent and preserved by the agent on a 
tape recorder was held admissible to corrobo- 
rate the agent. There were strong dissents, 
especially by Justice Brennan who raised 
such questions as whether the tape was not 
itself third party evidence. As such, it is 
impermissible: because of the impossibility 
of confrontation and cross-examination. Very 
recently, the majority of the Court permitted 
itself a curious inferential sophistry by dwell- 
ing with obvious satisfaction on advance 
judicial approval of a taped face-to-face con- 
versation, Osborn v. United States, 385 U.S. 
323 (1967) .7 Intervention by an independent 
magistrate between the police and any sub- 
ject of electronic surveillance is, of course, 


The invasion of a public telephone booth 
is within the physical intrusion principle, see 
United States v. Madison, 32 L. W. 2248 (D.C. 
Ct. Gen. Sess. 11/18/63). 

The majority opinion specifically said that 
these circumstances do not render the record- 
ing surreptitious, p. 372. And the Court seems 
to embrace a new procedural standard when 
it states the issue at p. 329: 

“The issue here. . is... the permissi- 
bility of using such a device [recorder] under 
the most precise and discriminate circum- 
stances which fully met the “requirement 
of particularity” which the dissenting opin- 
ion in Lopez found necessary.” 

(bracketed material added) 


Maybe so, but not the particularity which 
the Fourth Amendment requires. 
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better present than not, but a magistrate’s 


participation does not solve the problem of- 
in 


terpositions necessarily indiscriminate. 
Nor does it reach the confrontation and 
cross-examination issues which even face-to- 
face recordings may generate under the Sixth 
Amendment. Nor can the general search prob- 
lem be resolved by suppression of all but 
the germane yield from the eavesdropping. 
Cf. Osborn v. United States, id. 330. Such a 
solution does not satisfy the policy reasons 
for protecting privacy. 

Should electronic scanning be deemed re- 
sponsive to the Fourth Amendment then 
Mapp v. Ohio, 367 U.S. 643 (1961), extends 
the response to state action. And Federal 
standards will determine minimal constitu- 
tional requirements. Ker v. California, 374 
U.S. 23 (1963). > 

This abbreviated review of the ultimate ap- 
pellate court's work in this area leaves for 
consideration other fundamental problems 
of proof—problems which have their most 
dramatic incidence at the trial stage. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF SCIENCE—A NEW GOD IN 
THIS CENTURY 


Faith is not the business of religion alone 
and for more than a hundred years a gradual 
apotheosis of sclence has been going on. It 
is as much the God of this century as reason 
was of the Eighteenth. 

The difficulties posed for a fair trial by the 
deification of science lie in the bogus, but 
pervasive, reputation of scientific investiga- 
tion for absolute verity. Myths die hard. But 
it is simply not true that the instruments 
and procedures of science never yield an 
error. And science can be perverted. The 
coupling of theological certainty with a ca- 
pability for manipulation poses terrible 
danger. It is widely contended that tape and 
film will not lie, True enough—but liars run, 
splice, erase, and stage or manufacture situ- 
ations on both tape and film. Undiscovered or 
undisclosed tape or film “processed” or “han- 
dled” for the purposes of making a trial point 
raise virtually insuperable problems for the 
side which must rebut the scientific evi- 
dence, For example, the tape corroboration 
of one side’s human witness renders a solo 
human rebuttal a testimonial farce. It is ap- 
parent then that if tape or film is to be used 
at all in a court room, the minimal condi- 
tions for such use are the development of 
techniques to insure probity. 

The literal situations in which tape can be 
used, and manipulated, for evidential pur- 
poses, takes several forms“ and each gen- 
erates a train of constitutional issues. 


A MULTIPLICITY OF FACTUAL SITUATIONS 


The fact patterns which will characterize 
evidential problems generated by techno- 
logic eavesdropping include these: 

(1) Face to face confrontation between 
the defendant and a revealed government 
representative who records the conversation. 
(2) The same situation as (1) except that 
the defendant is indicted at the time. 

(3) Face to face confrontation between the 
defendant and an unrevealed government 
representative who is either surreptitiously 
recording or broadcasting the conversation to 
another agent who is: 

(a) Recording verbatim; 

(b) Selectively recording; 

(c) Simply listening. 

(4) The same situation described in (3) 
except that the defendant is indicted at the 
time. 

(5) Surreptitious intervention unknown 
to both parties to a conversation: 


From here on tape will be discussed with- 
out reference to film. Nonetheless, it is ap- 
parent that although there are immense dif- 
ferences in the two media (some of which 
may make film verity easier to substantiate) 
there is also enough in common to make 
obvious the point that many sources of abuse 
in one inhere in the other also. 
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(a) by telephone tapping; 

(b) by laser beam, sonic flooding detec- 
taphone or other device not involving actual 
physical invasion in the usual sense char- 
acteristic of trespass. 

(6) Surreptitious intervention unknown to 
both parties to a conversation but involving 
a physical invasion in the usual trespass 
sense i.e. by going on or “into” the premises 
to fix the device for the surveillance. 

(7) Taking any of the actions implicit in 
(5) or (6) and 

(a) Recording verbatim; 

(b) Selectively recording; 

(c) Simply listening. 

(8) Surreptitious intervention as to one 
party to a conversation with the permission 
of the other: 

4 (a) by recording a telephone conversa- 
on; 

(b) by tapping a telephone line; 

(c) by listening on an extension phone. 

In determining the admissibility of the 
product of surveillance under the circum- 
stances listed (these do not necessarily ex- 
haust the possibilities), assuming a protected 
place, the Fourth Amendment has applica- 
tion in some situations, arguably the Fifth 
is controlling,” and the Sixth has blocked 
admissibility under certain conditions.” 

It is unlikely that the majority of the 
court as presently constituted, with its sensi- 
tivity to physical invasion, will react any dif- 
ferently than it did in Silverman or Clinton, 
when the physical invasion involves a plant- 
ed transmitter, sonic flooding a laser beam or 
vibrations transmitted into sound waves 
through a wall. However, the court may shift 
its emphasis to the “unreasonable” and/or 
“general” quality of the search in such phys- 
ical invasion cases, This would avoid even 
the echo of the technical trespass concept in 
Silverman and at the same time would not 
strain the theory to encompass new techno- 
logical developments. 

Under any conditions the use of recordings 
or tapes of surreptitious interventions must 


Ot. Lanza v. New York, 370 U.S. 139, 145- 
147 (1962) where conversations between 
brothers in a public jail were intercepted but 
the constitutional issue based on a “protected 
place” was not tendered because the convic- 
tion rested on a refusal to answer at least two 
questions unrelated to the interceptions. See 
also United States v. Kahn, 34 L. W. 2488 (DC 
SD NY 2/21/66) in which the use of a prod- 
uct of an electronic surveillance of a pris- 
oner-attorney conference was permitted at 
the lawyer’s trial. The prisoner had consented 
to the eavesdropping, The attorney was not 
under indictment at the time. Cf. Smayda v. 
United States, 34 L. W. 2214 (9 cir. 10/11/65) 
where photographic evidence procured by 
boring holes in the ceiling above toilet stalls 
was admitted. In People v. Rial, 34 L. W. 2422 
(NY S. Ct. App. Div. 1/20/66) a planted tape 
recorder in defendant’s hospital room yielded 
material used to refresh recollection of pros- 
ecution witnesses. Defendant’s conviction 
vitiated. Hospital a protected place. 

10 E. g. situated (6) above, Silverman v. 
United States, supra; Clinton v. Virginia, 204 
Va. 275, 180 S. E. 2d 437 (1963) reversed per 
curiam in 877 U.S. 158 (1958) (the “invasion” 
involved a thumb tack holding a microphone 
to the wall). Cf, the fact situation in Irvine 
v. California, 347 U.S. 128 (1954) where mi- 
crophones were strung into a private home 
through holes bored in the roof. 

u See Black, J. concurring in Mapp v. Ohio, 
supra. 

* E. g. situation (4) above. See Massiah v. 
United States, supra; Coplon v. United States, 
191 F. 2d 749, 757 (D C Cir. 1951), Brennan, J. 
dissenting in Lopez v, United States, supra, 
at 450 and United States v. Coplon, 185 F. 2d 
629, 687-638 (2 Cir. 1950); cf. On Lee v. 
United States, supra but see the discussion of 
confrontation by Warren, C.J. dissenting in 
Lopez v. United States, id., 443-446, 
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stand the test of cross-examination and con- 
frontation on the details of acquisition in 
order to test authenticity. The awesome ex- 
actness” of science cannot be allowed a link- 
age with chicanery to irrevocably damn the 
accused. On the other hand an honest rec- 
ording may provide sterling corroborating 
evidence for either side or clearance for the 
defendant.* 

It must be remembered that the usefulness 
of a recording to safeguard a defendant can 
be nullified by erasures, non-disclosure of 
the recording’s existence or by deliberate 
blurring. There is always the additional 
possibility of erasure and splice. This can 
be accomplished with fair ease by re-record- 
ing on a new record or tape with electric 
omissions, Detection of a professional acous- 
tical splice is virtually impossible. Obvious- 
ly, the persons who generally know most 
about such recorded material’s acquisition 
are prosecution witnesses. 

FORECAST—"FLOOD CONDITIONS” 

If constitutional development does not im- 
pede secret surveillance, privacy will have 
little defense from police excesses. Judicial 
control and subject matter inclusions will 
make little difference. History bulges with 
evidence that the police will not exercise self- 
restraint. The hostile reaction of so many 
judges to the expansion of exclusionary rules 
for the purpose of controlling illegal police 
action does not bode well for judicial re- 
straint upon law enforcement officials unless 
there is direction from the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Subject matter exclu- 
sions are apt to be so broad that the rule 
against invasion will be widely ineffective. 
Only the most optimistic will have confidence 
that the expansive content of exceptions for 
national security, prostitution, gambling, or 
narcotics will restrict very much. Moreover, 
the general nature of an invasion of elec- 
tronic or sonic encroachment will inevitably 
involve a search for evidence. This will intro- 
duce further difficulties, An evidential search 
is constitutionally forbidden and “probable 
cause”, already an amorphous concept, ac- 
quires a new and formless dimension when 
the search it presumes to justify is not for 
specific things or persons in specific places. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE 


After canvassing the possible factual situ- 
ations which electronic surveillance may 
involve and the consequent legal difficulties, 
there remains a compelling sense that these 
problems are superficial manifestations of 
an underlying and fundamental policy 
struggle. 

The most cructal issues in the eavesdrop- 
ping controversy seldom reach an explicit 
stage. For the contestants, frequently, are 
themselves unaware of the full implications 
of their respective positions. The problem is 
not candor but insight. Hardly anyone who 
wants to “unshackle” the police would con- 
cede a desire to amend the Constitution to 
authorize unreasonable or general searches 
and seizures or admit approval of extended 
electronic excursions into privacy. The civil 
libertarians are just as confident that they 
are behind law and order in the highest 
sense and not coddlers of burglars. 

In the final analysis the resolution of the 
privacy issue depends upon whether per- 


For example, would not a face to face 
inculpatory conversation under entrapment 
conditions nail down the entrapment de- 
fense for a defendant? However, as Justice 
Brennan pointed out in his dissent in Lopez, 
supra: “. Far from providing unimpeach- 
able evidence, the devices lend themselves to 
diabolical fakery.” 

See the report of Samuel Dash's experi- 
ments, The Eavesdroppers, supra, p. 368. 
Where the recording is accompanied by a 
human audition, the police have a choice 
between versions. 
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sonal freedom from official indignity is more 
valuable than organized government’s in- 
terest in combating crime.“ In fine, is a 
policemen in the bedroom preferable to a 
bookmaker in the neighborhood? The only 
affirmative answer to this question I have 
ever had came from a policeman’s wife. 


WEATHER MODIFICATION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Federal Council for Science and Tech- 
nology recently issued a report on the 
national atmospheric science program 
for fiscal year 1968. This report was pre- 
pared by the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee for Atmospheric Sciences. Donald 
Hornig is Chairman of the Federal Coun- 
cil, and J. Herbert Hollomon, Acting 
Under Secretary of Commerce, is Chair- 
man of the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee. The preface to the report contains 
this statement: 

Recent progress in weather modification 
has been the subject of intensive study by 
specially qualified groups and of legislation 
passed by the Senate last year. A special sum- 
mary of the Federal support of weather mod- 
ification in contained herein. 


The Committee on Commerce author- 
ized the legislation which the report 
mentions and which the Senate passed. 

In the House, Chairman HARLEY O. 
STAGGERS, of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, has taken the 
leadership in this effort by introducing a 
strong weather modification bill, H.R. 
9212. I am hopeful that this year, legisla- 
tion will be passed by both Houses of 
Congress, 

Not everyone will have an opportunity 
to see the Federal Council’s special sec- 
tion on weather modification; accord- 
ingly, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

WEATHER MODIFICATION 
(Excerpt from ICAS — No. 11, January 
1967) 


It is interesting to note today that the 
identification of and concern for Federal 
support of weather modification activities ac- 
tually preceded similar identification and 
concern for atmospheric sciences research as 
a whole. In 1958 Public Law 85-510, which 
directed the National Science Foundation to 
initiate and support a program in the field 
of weather modification, also directed the 
Foundation to consult with agencies of Gov- 
ernment interested in, or affected by experi- 
mental research in the fleld of weather con- 
trol. An Interdepartmental Committee on 
Weather Modification was established by the 
Science Foundation to provide the needed 
consultation. 

By the middle of 1959 several factors, in- 
cluding recognition that weather modifica- 
tion is closely integrated with and largely 
dependent upon research in all the atmos- 
pheric sciences, led to the reconstitution of 
this committee as the Interdepartmental 
Committee for Atmospheric Sciences (ICAS) 
under the Federal Council for Science and 
Technology. This formalized the interagency 
coordination in this area as within the Ex- 


15 See pp. 201-203, The Challenge of Crime 
in a Free Society, a report by the President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
(1947). 
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ecutive Office of the President and under the 
of his Special Assistant for Sci- 
ence and Technology as Chairman of the 
Federal Council. Weather modification ac- 
tivities were coordinated as part of the re- 
search program in the atmospheric sciences 
and given special visibility by the National 
Science Foundation through an annual In- 
teragency Conference on Weather Modifica- 
tion. 
In 1963, however, weather modification re- 
search was identified as a special category 
within the atmospheric sciences program. At 
about the same time the NSF's Fourth An- 
nual Report on Weather Modification gave 
wide distribution to a comprehensive study 
performed by the RAND Corporation en- 
titled, A Rationale for Weather Control Re- 
search. Among recommendations for increas- 
ing some specific areas of basic research, was 
one which called for at least one complete 
field experiment to test the efficacy of seed- 
ing orographic clouds. 

The following year the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, which in 1962 had initiated studies re- 
garding the possibilities of orographic seed- 
ing, had its proposed program for FY 1965 
increased by one million dollars by the Con- 
gress to conduct “weather modification re- 
search on orographic and convective weather 
systems.“ After considerable study ICAS 
recommended that a major investigation of 
the physical processes of orographic pre- 
cipitation should be undertaken and asked 
the Weather Bureau and the NSF Advisory 
Panel on Weather Modification to make spe- 
cial studies and develop recommendations. 
The National Academy of Sciences estab- 
lished a special panel of scientists to examine 
all aspects of weather modification and the 
National Science Foundation established a 
special Commission on Weather Modification 
to recommend Federal courses of action. 

It has been a year since the publication 
of the National Academy of Sciences-Nation- 
al Research Council Publication No. 1350, 
Weather and Climate Modifications—Prob- 
lems and Prospects and the directly related 
report of the Special Commission on Weather 
Modification of the National Science Foun- 
dation, Weather and Climate Modification, 
NSF No. 66-3. Both reports represented ex- 
tensive study by eminently qualified scien- 
tists and nationally recognized business and 
educational leaders. 

Both reports (1) the current 
capabilities in cold fog and cloud dispersal 
and in increasing precipitation approxi- 
mately 10% under certain atmospheric con- 
ditions; (2) the current favorable prospects 
in lightning modification and hail suppres- 
sion; (3) the current potential for produc- 
tive research through numerical simulation 
of atmospheric circulation and processes, 
and changes therein; (4) the need for sev- 
eral large scale field experiments extending 
over 5 to 10 years to evaluate the effective- 
ness of seeding; (5) the need for intensifi- 
cation of research in the area of inadvertent 
modification; and (6) the need for the en- 
largement of civil research aircraft facili- 
ties to meet the needs of this intensified 
research activity. Both reports recommended 
immediate expansion of the basic supporting 
research in the atmospheric sciences, The 
Special Commission Report further recom- 
mended that responsibility for the develop- 
ment and test of weather modification tech- 
niques be assigned to a single agency. 

Some reflection of the early acceptance of 
the conclusions reached in these two studies 
was seen in the modest rise in the Federal 
budget support of weather modification ac- 
tivities from about $7.1 million in FY 1966 
to $9.1 million in FY 1967. Further extension 
of this support is planned for FY 1968— 
$13.8 million. 

The direction and magnitude of the 
planned FY 1968 program described herein 
has been determined not only by the needs 
of the Agencies concerned to carry out their 
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assigned missions, but also by the studies, 
analyses and recommendations of ICAS. 
These latter consisted of an analysis and 
evaluation of the Academy and Foundation 
reports by a Select Panel of ICAS, a review 
of the current and future plans of the agen- 
cies by the same Select Panel, and a further 
analysis by Dr. Homer E. Newell, NASA’s 
Associate Administrator for Space Sciences 
and Applications, of these agency plans lead- 
ing to the formulation of a National Weather 
Modification Program. The program that 
emerges proposes to accelerate progress in 
three significant areas; precipitation modifi- 
cation, hail suppression and inadvertent 
modification, each of tremendous national 
economic importance, and each giving prom- 
ise of early returns on immediate invest- 
ment of intensified research and experi- 
mentation. 

The program also proposes a start in the 
direction of assigning major responsibilities 
in weather modification consistent with the 
Weather Modification Act of 1966 as passed 
by the Senate in October 1966. 

In precipitation modification the Depart- 
ment of the Interior plans to expand its 
existing experimental field activities and con- 
duct preliminary ecological, legal, economic 
and social studies. The development of spe- 
cial instrumentation including radar in the 
Department of the Interior’s program will 
continue to be closely coordinated with com- 
plementing efforts in ESSA’s Institutes for 
Environmental Research, the National Center 
for Atmospheric Research, and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The Department of the In- 
terior will continue to rely on ESSA for 
assistance with analyses and forecasts of 
storm types and the performance of special 
meteorological studies. ESSA will proceed 
with the development of and initial activities 
at an experimental site in the eastern United 
States. It is understood that continuing ac- 
tivities will be conducted jointly with the 
Department of the Interior. 

In hail suppression both NSF and ESSA 
plan to commit considerable effort to imple- 
ment their portions of a National Hail Sup- 
pression Plan being developed at ICAS re- 
quest. National Science Foundation will sup- 
port the development of specially oriented 
university research groups, ESSA will develop 
specialized instrumentation and analytical 
techniques. A formal coordinating mecha- 
nism will be established. 

In inadvertent modification ESSA plans to 
expand its capability to monitor atmospheric 
CO, with the establishment of new stations 
at Boulder, Colorado, along the west coast 
of South America and in Antarctica. The 
activities at Mauna Loa Observatory includ- 
ing those concerned with large scale atmos- 
pheric diffusion will be expanded. Technique 
and equipment development will be sup- 
ported jointly by ESSA and NSF. Both agen- 
cies will support increased efforts in the 
development of mathematical models of the 
circulation of the atmosphere. 

In other areas the FY 1968 program con- 
tinues existing efforts. The Department of 
Agriculture Project Skyfire will continue its 
increasingly successful efforts to identify and 
modify fire-starting lightning strokes, with 
support by NSF. ESSA and the Army will 
continue their coordinated efforts to evaluate 
the effects of chaff in convective cloud elec- 
trical fields. ESSA and the Navy will continue 
their joint Project Stormfury aimed at redis- 
tributing energy in hurricanes by cloud seed- 
ing. 

In the area of fog and cloud dissipation a 
national plan for warm fog research is in 
the process of being developed at the request 
of ICAS by the Air Force for NSF and ICAS 
consideration. Meanwhile the Air Force and 
Navy are continuing experiments attempting 
to develop specific techniques. In the area 
of cold fog dissipation the successful tech- 
niques are being examined by the FAA, at 
the request of ICAS to develop a national 
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plan indicating the Federal Government’s 
role in this area and the need for further 
research, 

It is important to note that weather modi- 
fication research activities as identified by 
ICAS consist of— 

a. Research involving intentional modifi- 
cation of any natural atmospheric process, 
motion, structure, or composition. 

b. Research which does not directly in- 
volve intentional modification but is carried 
on with the primary intent to apply its re- 
sults to category a. above. 

Because of the primary intent aspects of 
the category b. definition, a portion of other 
research in such areas as physical and dy- 
namic meteorology, and climatology will in 
fact contribute directly to the success of 
weather modification activities, but will not 
be identified. This is particularly true in the 
case of the basic meteorological research sup- 
ported by NSF, NCAR, ESSA, Agriculture, 
the Department of Defense and AEC. Still 
other more general programs such as the 
meteorological instrumentation development 
programs of ESSA, NSF, and the Department 
of Defense, and the meteorological satellite 

of NASA and ESSA may well make 
significant, even vital contributions. 


Allocation of Federal funding 
Un thousands of dollars] 


13,810 


AGENCY PROGRAMS 
Department of Agriculture 


Lightning Modification (FY 68—$180)— 
Project Skyfire will continue at approxi- 
mately the same level of effort as in FY 67. 
Network of 30 forest fire lookout stations in 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana and 
Wyoming. Radar Surveillance by USWB and 
Forest Service stations near Missoula, Mon- 
tana. Ground based generators and 4 A/C 
will seed storms. Analysis of seeded and un- 
seeded clouds will be made in cooperation 
with Meteorology Research, Inc. of Alta- 
dena, California. Some expansion is planned 
in the analysis techniques relating types of 
discharge to storms. Prior year’s funding 
assistance from NSF (approximately $70,000) 
will assist. Limited planning for expanding 
experimental areas will be continued. 


Environmental Science Services 


Administration 

Fiscal year 

Precipitation modification: 1968 
Great Lakes project.. $250 
Eastern precipitation project. 664 
ane 914 

Hurricane and local severe storm 

modifcation -< i- L 950 
Hail and lightning suppression..-..-- 650 
Inadvertent modification 696 
Research flight facility-------------- 650 
MOMs sae se eS 3, 860 
Precipitation Modification—The Great 


Lakes Project will be continued to determine 
the feasibility of redistributing snowfall rela- 
tive to the shorelines. Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratories will perform needed physical 
analyses and development of computer 
models, and cooperate with Penn State Uni- 
versity in seeding experiments. State Uni- 
versity of New York will conduct snow par- 
ticle studies, measurement rates, wind vector 
analyses, and aerosol content studies. 
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The Eastern Precipitation Project will be 
a scientifically controlled test of the effec- 
tiveness of ground based seeding to deter- 
mine the feasibility of augmenting or redis- 
tributing precipitation at an experimental 
site in the eastern United States. An aircraft 
seeding test may follow. It is planned that 
the project will be conducted jointly with 
the Department of the Interior. Project de- 
sign, to include assessment of downwind 
effects, will be completed during FY 1967. 

Hurricane and Local Severe Storm Modifi- 
cation.—Project Stormfury aimed at re- 
distributing energy in hurricanes by cloud 
seeding will be continued and expanded as 
a joint ESSA-U.S. Navy effort. Seeding of 
tropical cumulus will also be resumed and 
expanded jointly with the Naval Research 
Laboratory to explore the natural develop- 
ment of the ice phase in these clouds. The 
development of mathematical models of 
hurricanes and local severe convective storms 
will also be intensified. 

Hail and Lightening Suppression.—Strong 
support will be given to the developing Na- 
tional Hail Suppression Plan with major 
ESSA emphasis on clarification of modifica- 
tion concepts and the development of an- 
alysis methods. Efforts will include hailstone 
collection and analysis with mobile labora- 
tory, intensive aerial probing of hail pro- 
ducing cells, and the development of special- 
ized instrumentation such as radiometers 
and radar, The joint effort with the Army to 
develop and test the effectiveness of the chaff 
technique will be continued. 

Inadvertent Modification.—Emphasis will 
continue on the monitoring of atmospheric 
CO, including the establishment of new sta- 
tions at Boulder, along the west coast of 
South America and in Antarctica. Technique 
and equipment development will be jointly 
supported by ESSA and the NSF. Other proj- 
ects will involve resumption of ozone sound- 
ings, measurement of changes in surface al- 
bedo and studies of the effect of pollution on 
the concentration of freezing nuclei. 

A major effort will be made to increase the 
facilities and expand the program. at the 
Mauna Loa Observatory aimed at studying 
large scale atmospheric diffusion and the role 
of the subtropics as a sink. Planned activities 
will include programs in chemical analysis, 
atmospheric electricity and radiation meas- 
urements supported by improved automatic- 
data processing and mathematical modelling. 

Research Flight Facility. — One light twin 
research aircraft will be procured to support 
all areas of weather modification. The present 
B-57 will be modified to improve operating 
range, and instrumentation in it and in the 
two DC-6’s will be improved. 


Department of the Interior 


Fiscal year 1968 
Experimental field activities $3, 735 
Research studies 
Planning and program definition____ 60 
General program support 


f RE ens sop sl 
Precipitation modification ($5,000). 


Experimental Field Activities 


Western South Dakota—develop beneficial 
weather modification procedures and tech- 
niques for the Northern Great Plains, cloud 
physics studies, computer modelling, clima- 
tology and instrumentation development. 

Wyoming—seeding experiments with cap 
clouds for determining seedability criteria 
and evaluation. 

Neyada—in cooperation with MRI's Flag- 
staff project development data acquisition 
and real time display systems, instrument 
development, cloud physics experiments to 
determine particle growth, dry ice seeding to 
obtain “standard yalue” for evaluation of 
these materials. 

Utah Wasatch—methods to produce, detect, 
measure, and evaluate precipitation modifi- 
cation, development of telemetry instrumen- 
tation. 
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Colorado Park Range—studies of natural 
nuclei diffusion and precipitation character- 
istics, instrument development particularly 
with power spectrum, 

Flagstaff—cloud seeding experiments de- 
termining plume characteristics and meas- 
urement, seeding, material testing, real time 
data collection and display development, 
bouyancy effect studies. 

Southern California Sierra—devyelopment 
of weather modification techniques for 
Southern Sierra region of California, joint 
seeding coordination and evaluation with 
commercial operators and other research 
groups. 

Washington Cascades develop procedures 
and techniques to shift precipitation across 
the Cascade Range from areas of excess to 
areas of deficit. 

New Mexico—develop techniques to aug- 
ment precipitation in Upper Rio Grande 
Basin. 

Montana—field investigation of downwind 
effects of artificial nucleation over orographic 
barriers. 

Northwest Oregon—preliminary planning 
studies. 

Oklahoma—preliminary planning studies. 

Research Studies 

Evaluation of seeding effectiveness using 
stream flow data, 

Evaluation of results of Swiss hail suppres- 
sion experiments. 

Laboratory studies of the effect on silver 
iodide smoke of passage through a warm 
cloud. 

Test of a cloud seeding evaluation method 
based on an experimental design proposed by 
Dr. G. P. Wadsworth of MIT. 

Analysis of data from commercial projects 
to determine possible downwind effects of 
seeding projects. 

Ecological, Legal, and Economic and Social 
studies to be performed by in-house groups 
including the new Office of Ecology. 

Analysis and forecasts of storm types and 
associated meteorological studies. 

Development of seeding materials and 
techniques, studies of condensation nuclei, 
and testing of seeding devices in Kern 
County. 

Planning and Program Definition—leading 
to development of suitable experimental 
areas, concerning water availability and as- 
sociated general considerations. 


General Program Support 

Snow course readings, instrumentation de- 
velopment (snow pillows). 

Stream flow measurement, instrumenta- 
tion development. 

General instrument development and 
radar modification. 

General program management. 


Program Assistance and Coordination 
Activities 

NCAR is actively assisting in the develop- 
ment and modification of radar equipment. 

Continual consultation is maintained with 
ESSA’'s Institutes of Environmental Research 
to insure that instrument developments of 
each organization are mutually supporting. 
The technical libraries of ESSA in Boulder 
and Interior in Denver have been opened to 
both organizations. It has been agreed that 
Interior emphasis will be on the practical as- 
pects of precipitation modification; ESSA's 
on the broad aspects of all facets of weather 
modification. 


National Science Foundation 

Fiscal year 1968 
Fog and cloud modification 8300 
Precipitation modification — 1,400 
Hail suppression e 
Lightning modification > 200. 
Severe storm modification 300 
General circulation 300 
Socioeconomic and related studies — 300 
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Complementing this program support, 
given mostly to university groups, NCAR is 
performing much directly supporting basic 
research im such areas as mathematical 
modelling, cloud physics and assistance to 
university groups. 

Fog and Cloud Modification —The national 
plan for warm fog research being prepared 
by the Air Force cannot be funded or become 
operational before FY 1969. FY 68 funding 
will initiate development of the research 
tools needed to implement the field project 
and to perform the detailed planning and 
field site preparation. 

Precipitation Modification—Existing uni- 
versity and commercial groups will be sup- 
ported in the testing of laboratory results in 
the fleld, including the development of new 
observational techniques and the replace- 
ment of obsolete and worn surplus WW II 
equipment with modern equipment of high 
accuracy and reliability. 

Hail Suppression.—Several new research 
groups will be developed and supported 
through existing university and commercial 
groups to provide a broader base of talent 
for fleld experimentation. 

Lightning Modification —Existing univer- 
sity groups with talent in this area will be 
supported in detailed studies of thunder- 
storm structure as it relates directly to light- 
ning formation. 

Severe Storm Modification Continuing 
support of competent university groups to 
refine and enlarge the mathematical models 
of the natural phenomena involved, gen- 
erally on a mesoscale. 

General Circulation.—Increase support of 
competent university groups in the develop- 
ment and refinement of mathematical models 
of the circulation of the atmosphere. Em- 
phasis will be on improving understanding of 
problems such as inadvertent weather modi- 
fication on a regional seale resulting from the 
growth of urban areas; i.e. the incorporation 
of air pollution and urban heat factors in 
the general circulation models. 

Socio-Economic and Related Studies.— 
Several study groups supported in FY 1967 
will be continued in order to develop social, 
economic, legal and biological models which 
will then be tested by field surveys and ex- 
periments to determine the prediction 


capability, 
Department of Defense 
Fiscal year 1968 
Fog and cloud modification 8900 
Severe storms— 4 200 
Lightning suppression 100 
e eee e 1. 200 


Fog and Cloud Modification—The Air 
Force plans the development of a new drop 
size (5-100u) device, the improvement of in- 
strumentation for condensation nuclei meas- 
urements and the development of a warm 
fog experimentation site, The Army plans to 
continue field experiments testing liquid pro- 
pane and CO, capability for cold fog and 
cloud dissipation including the development 
of operational systems and associated instru- 
mentation. The Navy plans considerable in- 
strumentation development including meas- 
urements of humidity and vertical velocities 
in clouds, and the development of computer 
models of cumulus convection and for en- 
gineering weather modification experiments. 
Development of a network for warm fog ex- 
perimentation is proceding in a cooperative 
effort with the Forest Service. Both the Army 
and the Navy are preparing analyses of the 
susceptibility of specific areas world wide to 
weather modification operations. 

Severe Storm Modification—The Navy 
plans to continue its joint effort with ESSA 
in Stormfury including the development of 
improved seeding agents and dispensers. 

Lightning Suppression—The Army plans 
to continue its experiments to develop and 
test the capability of chaff to prevent the 
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development of high electrical fields in and 
around convective clouds. This will continue 
to be a joint effort with ESSA. 


National aeronautics and space 
administration 

Fog and Cloud Modification (F Y68-$70) — 
The work of the Cornell Aeronautical Labora- 
tory will be continued consisting of labora- 
tory investigation of warm fog dispersal by 
electrification principles, evaluating the con- 
cept for preventing radiation fog and corre- 
lation of daily nuclei measurements with 
prior year’s data, 


EXTRADITION OF FRANZ PAUL 
STANGL 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, the Supreme Court of Brazil 
is currently considering requests by 
Austria, West Germany, and Poland for 
the extradition of Franz Paul Stangl, 
who commanded the Nazi death camps 
at Treblinka and Sobibor in Poland dur- 
ing World War II. 

I would respectfully urge that one of 
the extradition requests be granted. 
Documents before the Brazilian court in- 
dicate Stangl's involvement in the 
slaughter of hundreds of thousands of 
Jews, Poles, and other Eastern European 
people at Treblinka and Sobibor. He 
should, therefore, be extradited and tried 
so that justice may be done. Poland, 
where the death camps were located, 
would appear to be the most logical place 
for the trial to take place. 

The United Nations General Assembly 
recommended in a unanimous resolu- 
tion in 1946 that its members arrest re- 
maining war criminals and cause them 
to be sent back to the countries in which 
their abominable deeds were done, in 
order that they may be judged and 
punished.” 

That resolution is most instructive 
here, and I hope that the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment, which has traditionally been 
extremely protective of the rights of mi- 
nority groups, will take appropriate 
action in this case. 

Mr. President, there has recently been 
published in this country a book called 
“Treblinka,” by the French journalist, 
Jean-Francois Steiner. The book graph- 
ically describes the horrors of Treblinka, 
meticulously collecting the facts into a 
chilling volume. Last Sunday’s New York 
Times carried a review of the book by 
Saul Maloff, in which the role of Stangl 
is mentioned. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be inserted in the Recorp at the 
close of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the book 
review was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE TECHNICS OF SLAUGHTER 

(“Treblinka.” By Jean-François Steiner. 
Preface by Simone de Beauvoir. Translated 
by Helen Weaver from the French, “Tre- 
blinka,” 415 pp. New York: Simon & Schus- 
ter. $5.95.) 

(By Saul Maloff) 

Genocide, like everything else, can be con- 
ducted well or badly; like any artistic prob- 
lem, it is a matter of craft and technique. 
The failure to understand this leads to no 
end of confusion and unnecessary grief. The 
technicians of the Final Solution—the really 
good ones, that is—understood this instinc- 
tively. They were no ordinary bureaucrats. 

Of course the applied or mechanical arts 
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had to be served. In the first place, there 
were certain mathematical problems—of a 
low order, true, but still problems to be 
solved, Take a fairly routine brainbuster, for 
example. Sometimes, especially when there 
was a shortage of available trains—as during 
the Stalingrad campaign—there were more 
“heads” bound for the gas chambers than 
there were cattle cars to transport them in. 
At Treblinka, anyway, the cars, which were 
programed to carry 100 heads in normal pe- 
riods of “production,” were compelled, at 
times of intense pressure, to increase “out- 
put” to carry as many as 150. Now, say 20 
cars were available. Well, 150 Jews times 20 
cars equals 3,000 heads destined for 13 gas 
chambers with 200 places each. 

Although you have spotted the snag by 
now, let us continue, Thirteen gas chambers 
with 200 places each equals 2,600 places. 
Four hundred in excess! These and other 
inventory problems were worked out in due 
course, by men who were pragmatists to their 
fingertips. 

It is wrong to suppose that the blueprint 
for the holocaust was perfect in every detail 
in advance of the occasion. Not everything 
could be anticipated, not even by the Nazis, 
given the perversity of people, especially of 
Jews. 

Take another problem. The death camps, 
as we know, were intended, like some 
mordant Dada joke, to be self-devouring, 
self-liquidating—to disappear from the 
earth, once their mission had been accom- 
plished. Or rather to be returned to the 
earth—plowed up and smoothed over and 
restored green and flowering and unviolated 
to their original state of nature, so that no 
one would be left to bear witness and no one 
would ever be the wiser, Treblinka, having 
exterminated the Jews of Warsaw and any 
others fed into its maw, would itself be ex- 
terminated. 

There had been a small mishap, to be sure: 
the uprising of the Warsaw Ghetto—unruly, 
disorderly and unexpected—had upset the 
timetable somewhat; but the technicians 
made appropriate adjustments in their plans 
and proceeded as usual. Treblinka, having 
begun modestly. expanded its facilities; and 
having decimated its quotas, imported in- 
ventory from the far corners of Europe— 
making room, even, for gypsies who hap- 
pened to be passing by. 

By the summer of 1948, one short year 
after it came into existence, Treblinka's 50 
acres were a necropolis for 800,000 Jews— 
nothing compared to the grandeur of Ausch- 
witz; but, in its own class, exemplary. Höss, 
the Commandant of Auschwitz, was con- 
temptuous of Treblinka; but that may be 
discounted as a virtuoso’s hubris. Himmler 
himself came on a tour of inspection, nodded 
approvingly, is said to have smiled even, the 
highest praise from a man who smiled sel- 
dom; and ordered it—once its mission was 
accomplished—to terminate. Treblinka, like 
a gorgeous butterfly, would, at the brilliant 
zenith of its brief glory, perish. 

Now back to the problem. Earlier on, the 
means of extermination had been primitive: 
before the chemists hit upon the perfect gas 
(by the rudimentary standards of the time, 
it meed hardly be said), the Nazis and their 
Ukrainian underlings used perfectly ordinary 
methods: bullets, the whip and club, the 
gallows, starvation, imperfect gases—things 
anyone might have thought of. The bodies 
had been laid away, like untidily stacked 
cords of wood, in ditches, The terminal prob- 
lem was a tough one—a real mettle-tester: 
the extinction of every last trace of 800,000 
corpses (the figure was in a way larger, if 
you consider that many were dismembered), 
along with the camp itself. 

Cremation, obviously, you might say; but 
try as they might, and did, the technicians, 
who were, after all, only men like you and 
me, couldn't find the right combination. 
Gasoline was expensive and scarce; timber 
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was in short supply; Jewish flesh, like the 
flesh of Bonzes, burns terribly slowly; and 
time was of the essence. The camp com- 
mandant, the genius of Treblinka, who had 
created it almost singlehandedly out of next 
to nothing, knew, briefly, the taste of 
despair, Franz Paul Stangl lives in Brazil 
now (whence four nations are seeking to 
extradite him), a simple, unassuming, ob- 
scure mechanic at the Volkswagen factory 
there (a family man with a wife and two 
children); but once things were different. 
His was a name to be reckoned with. 

He had a reputation to protect and en- 
hance; and now, just as he stood on the 
threshold of his immortality under the smil- 
ing aspect of Himmler, Stangl, an SS officer 
who had ascended from the ranks by virtue 
of his gifts as a production engineer and 
traffic manager, found that all his know-how 
availed nothing against the slow burning of 
Jewish flesh. Shamefacedly, he had to call 
upon Berlin to send him their best burning- 
man. 

It turned out there was nothing to it. 
Some flesh burns better than some other 
fresh—old flesh better than young, female 
better than male, with children somewhere 
in between; it was that simple. Old ladies 
burned best. Accordingly, the technicians 
stacked them right this time,.and burned 
them fast. “Output” picked up wonderfully. 

It is impossible to go on this way, making 
phases and clauses out of unutterable ob- 
scenities. Jean-Francois Steiner, as he must, 
builds his narrative history of the rise and 
fall of Treblinka out of such materials, pain- 
fully piecing together the thousand frag- 
ments gleaned from the camp’s oral tradi- 
tions and the testimony of two-score sur- 
vivors, the prudential Germans having de- 
stroyed all the records they had so assidu- 
ously kept. And Steiner, who was a child 
when his father and many members of his 
family were deported from France to the 
death camps, omits nothing, as if to omit 
the “smallest” detail would be to betray the 
solemn duty reposed with him by the dead. 

Inconclusiveness is made thereby an in- 
escapable moral obligation, as it is also the 
obligation of the comprehensive historian, 
the archivist; but whether it is consistent 
with the art of narrative is quite another 
matter. Possibly, critical categories are sim- 
ply not relevant in dealing with the holo- 
caust, are beggared and made to seem 
frivolous by the overpowering magnitude of 
the event. As with a sacred test, everything 
must be included; it is a holy obligation; 
each nail in the coffin must be recorded, and 
there must be no end to it. The count must 
go on, the roll taken, the deeds recorded long 
after everyone has stopped listening—as 
indeed everyone has; long past the time 
when some semblance of response was still 
possible, Then it must begin again, for there 
can be no release, 

But Steiner’s book is not only a mourn- 
ful catalogue of the dead; it is not even 
essentially that; it poses problems of an- 
other order. “Treblinka” is a tale, not of 
defeat, but of triumph; not of extermina- 
tion but of vindication and transcendence— 
at least in intention: an answer to the 
sabra's unbearable, furious and unforgiving 
question to their elders: How could it have 
happened? How could the Jews of Europe 
have gone to their slaughter like six mil- 
lion lambs, with hardly a shot fired, a Nazi 
throat ripped, a skull shattered? In his at- 
tempt to account for this unfathomable 
mystery, Steiner, apparently feeling, and 
rightly so, that mere history will not serve, 
repairs to the modes of narrative—a kind 
of fictionalized history; and in choosing this 
method, he must submit to other criteria. 
By those, he fails; he makes indifferent 
fiction of history’s starkest event. History 
pua art diminish rather than intensify each 
other. 
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If we can bring ourselves to regard the 
holocaust as material for art, if we can for 
one moment permit ourselves to indulge 
that monstrous prospect, however much we 
think it a desecration, then we must allow 
that Treblinka provided truly incomparable 
opportunities for high art. Concurrent with 
the extermination, a mood of revolt was de- 
veloping in a handful of men, though never 
more than a relative few of the camp’s “per- 
manent” population of a thousand, those 
selected for their strength and willingness 
(eagerness, in some instances) to adminis- 
ter the will of their masters. 

“Kurt Franz” (the Stangl character“ 
only the names have been changed) was 
no simple killer. He was a physician of souls, 
even an artist manqué. (In fact he had once 
studied music—with a Jew, of course—in the 
hope of becoming a professional.) His mani- 
fest objective was to create a new breed of 
men—"perfect slaves” who upon their own 
initiative undertake to carry out the mas- 
ter plan of their universal death. Stangl 
wanted ” slaves, 

About the Judenrat—the privileged Jews 
who lived rather well on small favors—we 
already know as much as we can bear. The 
others, most of them, ylelded to Franz's 
strategies of moral disarmament,” about 
which we have been instructed by such 
works as Bruno Bettelheim's “The Informed 
Heart”: the ingenious processes of attrition, 
corrosion, corruption, dehumanization by 
which men were made wholly malleable, 
ready to do anything so long as it was not 
done to them, or not all at once, or not 
immediately. To achieve his end, Franz knew 
he had to induce what amounted to mass 
psychosis—the impossible belief in the face 
of clear and overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary that there was some hope that if 
one would only comply perfectly, he would 
remain the last man alive. 

All this took art in both the figurative and 
the exact sense—creative imagination. Like 
any other artist, Franz took infinite pains. 
He wanted not only good slaves but happy 
ones. To create the impression that Treb- 
linka was a place, not just a gas chamber, 
in fact a congenial spa set in attractive 
countryside, he could not allow the trains 
to deadend amidst the weeds, as they did. 

He had a delightful station painted, com- 
plete with trompel'oell doors and windows, 
in gay and pleasant colors, along with charm- 
ing directional signs and a wooden clock re- 
markable for its verisimilitude, which read 
an eternal 3 o’clock. For the supreme touch, 
he laid in real flower beds; the whole scene 
resembled, Steiner reports, “a pretty station 
in a little provincial town.” 

To complete the ghastly theatrical spec- 
tacle, Treblinka was transformed into a 
model medieval fortified town. Genocide had 
become, in its consummation as art, sheer 
kitsch—bad art of the Teutonic variety; sen- 
timental, pretty, lachrymose, cloying, nos- 
talgic, gemiitlich—a stage setting for Vien- 
nese opera. 

Predictably, “Treblinka” exacerbated Jew- 
ish feeling upon its publication in France, 
in a way reminiscent of the shocked outrage 
over Hannah Arendt’s “Eichmann.” Steiner 
had dared to say that not all Jews were Mac- 
cabees and Bar Kochbas; that some cravenly 
betrayed their people; that the heroism of 
the Warsaw Ghetto was in scarce supply else- 
where; that the fatalistic or God-intoxicated 
shtetl Jews who were systematically brutal- 
ized and unmanned by the Nazis’ demonic 
science were hardly capable of acts of splen- 
dor and gallantry. 

For Steiner, that some Jews could revolt 
at all is the true miracle. But his French 
denouncers didn’t wait to finish the book 
before writing their vituperative press re- 
leases and Steiner may expect more of the 
same here. The intolerable point is this. 
There is no way of “understanding” Tre- 
blinka and Steiner’s attempts at an account 
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acceptable to reason are no more adequate 
(though they are more admirable) than those 
of the official apologists. 

Perhaps it is beside the point to fault 
Steiner's awesome book for falling to bring 
the dead back to imagined life on the printed 
page, or making great drama of their ex- 
tinction. When there was nothing left to hope 
for, the Jews revolted, killed some Nazis and 
Ukrainian Fascists, and fled to the forest. 
Of the 600 who escaped, only 40 were still 
alive when the Red Army arrived a year later. 
The others had been destroyed, one by one, 
by Polish peasants, partisans of the Armia 
Krajowa, Ukrainian Fascist bands, deserters 
from the Wehrmacht, the Gestapo and special 
units of the German Army. The survivors are 
still alive to bear witness to Treblinka. 

Perhaps that is the final meaning of the 
holocaust—to bear witness. Perhaps some 
events in human history can never be trans- 
formed into art. Perhaps they must remain 
permanently unassimilable, absolutely and 
ultimately resistant to the imagination— 
the occasion, solely, for endless, numb rep- 
etition, a permanent memorial for a per- 
petual day of awe. We are meant to exult in 
the revolt, We cannot. There is no Catharsis, 
nor can there ever be. The final pathos and 
tragic irony of Steiner’s terrible chronicle is 
not of his making. Instead of leading us back 
to the wisdom of the Jews—a beautiful, fool- 
ish faith in the divine fires in man and in 
the Messianic hope of deliverance—Treblinka, 
and all the literature of the holocaust, leads 
us back to the wisdom of the Gentiles, to a 
radical pessimism about human nature itself. 


A NATIONAL FARM DAY 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, in the “Farmers Forum Sec- 
tion” of the Fargo Forum for Friday, 
May 12, published at Fargo, N. Dak., ap- 
pears an article entitled “Why Not Set 
Up a National Farm Day?” 

We have very appropriately estab- 
lished Labor Day in recognition of the 
great contributions labor has made and 
makes to our economy and society. 
Farmers are an equally important seg- 
ment of our national economy. They 
produce the food and fiber that is the 
key to sustaining life. They work longer 
hours than any other major segment of 
our economy and for less income, 

Farmers are so efficient that though 
their numbers have declined more than 
50 percent in the last 20 years, the pro- 
duction of field crops has been doubled 
or tripled. This same efficiency is re- 
flected in the production of almost every 
other agricultural commodity. 

It is a widely acknowledged fact that 
the American consumer pays less for bet- 
ter food than any other consumer in the 
world, In fact, in 1966 it only required 8 
hours of work a week to purchase the 
food requirements of the average Ameri- 
can family. This is far less than in any 
other country of the world. 

Farming is a business that involves 
more risk than any other major indus- 
try. A hailstorm can destroy a farmer’s 
crop in a matter of minutes. His crop 
can be totally destroyed by plant diseases 
such as rust in wheat. Insects have 
plagued farmers from the beginning of 
time. A crop can also be lost completely 
through drought or many other natural 
hazards. 

The accomplishments and contribu- 
tions of American agriculture are many. 
The excellent article on this, written by 
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the farm editor of the Fargo Forum, Mr. 
Alf Olsen, presents a very powerful argu- 
ment for the establishment of a “Na- 
tional Farm Day” which would recognize 
our country’s farmers as labor is recog- 
nized by Labor Day. 

Mr, President, I think so highly of Mr. 
Olsen’s suggestion that I am seriously 
considering introducing a bill which 
would establish such a day. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article written 
by Mr. Alf Olsen be included in the 
RecorpD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WRT Nor Ser Up NATIONAL Farm Dar? 

(By Alf T. Olsen) 

Why not a “Farm Day?” 

I realize that it’s a little late. But with 
everyone and everything else in the United 
States having a special day or week, isn’t it 
about that time that the nation’s farmer 
was recognized with a day of his own? 

We have Labor Day, Law Day, Mother's 
Day, Father's Day, Memorial Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Ground Hog Day, Columbus Day, 
Flag Day, Arbor Day, etc. The list is almost 
endless, and when you add the special weeks 
it is endless. 

This could well be used as the best argu- 
ment against another special day—there are 
too many of them already. But actually there 
are relatively few special days that mean 
much to the general population today. 

Setting aside one day each year as Farm 
Day could focus the attention of the entire 
nation on one of the most important seg- 
ments of the nation’s economy—agriculture. 

Without agriculture and itr capacity to 
produce food in abundance—and of high 
quality—the United States would not today 
be considered a world leader. 

It is ridiculous to assume that we as 
Americans would be able to maintain this 
position of world leadership without the 
farmer. Millions throughout the world owe 
their lives to American agricultural know- 
how. 

The fact that the average American is bet- 
ter fed, better clothed, and better housed, is 
almost directly attributable to agriculture. 

Yet, when a voice is raised on the farmer’s 
behalf there are cries of protest . from 
housewives who say that food prices are too 

from businessmen who say that 
farmers get too much from the federal gov- 
ernment ...from city dwellers looking 
enviously at country living. 

Some of these criticisms are no doubt 
justified—but not at the expense of the 
farmer. Often as not they can be laid on the 
doorstep of the ambitious politician or gov- 
ernment bureaucrat, seeking to perpetuate 
himself in office or job. 

To recite recent statistics on the decline of 
farm income and the increase of farm pro- 
duction costs is almost a useless task these 
days. Again and again, farm-state news- 
papers, farm magazines, farm organizations, 
etc., have pointed to the inequities in today’s 
farm income when compared to the rest of 
the economy. 

Why do farmers stay on the land? 

Why does the sun rise in the East? 

Perhaps farming is destined to make its 
exit as a way of life in the United States. 
Recent trends certainly indicate that this is 
a distinct possibility. 

However, the history of collective farms— 
government operated—in the Communist 
countries of the world, should warn us that 
this type of mammoth-scale farming is not 
the best. Communist governments have re- 
trenched in their collective-farming efforts 
and are permitting the individual farmer to 
have his own piece of land to work for 
himself, not the benevolent central govern- 
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ment, or the large corporate operator. In 
many instances, without this individual pro- 
duction, a shortage of certain foods would 
develop in the Communist countries. 

Recognition of the farmer’s contribution 
to our well-being is long overdue. 

There have been sporadic attempts to rec- 
ognize the importance of our natural re- 
sources by civic and private groups, and by 
private agencies. None of these have gone 
very far. 

What's needed is one day in the year— 
much like Labor Day—when the nation 
pauses to recognize the importance of the 
farmer to our continued existence. Some 
may suggest Thanksgiving Day as already 
recognizing much of what has been said here. 
It just doesn’t fit the bill. 

There should be national legislation es- 
tablishing Farm Day as a legal holiday 
throughout the land. 

It could be in the spring when our agri- 
cultural abundance first emerges .. it could 
be in mid-summer when the farmer's handi- 
work is profusely demonstrated ... or it 
could be in fall as the harvest machinery 
begins to roll across the land. 

It really doesn’t make too much difference 
when Farm Day is. What's important is that 
farmers should be recognized—and perhaps 
in that way some of the truth about farmers 
will become a fact and not fiction from some 
urbanite’s guesses on how ‘the farmer is 
faring. 

Why not a Farm Day? 


AMERICAN BUSINESS THROUGH ITS 
BUSINESSMEN’S PEACE CORPS 
HELPS OUR FRIENDS ABROAD 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in the 
May 1967 issue of the Kiwanis maga- 
zine, appears an article explaining the 
philosophy, operations and projects of 
the International Executive Service 
Corps, or IESC, as it is known. 

In this era of continual denigration of 
Americans abroad as being grasping and 
self-serving, I should like to take this 
opportunity to indicate that the “Real 
American” is definitely not an “Ugly 
American.” Here is clear evidence of 
dedication, service and harmonious as- 
sociation with friends abroad on the part 
of volunteers in the IESC. These top- 
flight executives are demonstrating that 
America is willing to share its know-how 
with developing nations and has evi- 
denced substantial success in all areas of 
business management, whatever the 
product or service. 

Mr. Frank Pace, president of IESC, is 
quoted in the article as saying: 

It is highly gratifying to discover how 
many successful American businessmen will 
freely give of their effort and experience to 
help strengthen free enterprise in the devel- 
oping nations. 


Mr. President, I am proud to have 
helped start this program and to view its 
present successes. I have seen tangible 
evidence abroad of this sharing of Amer- 
ican business techniques and technology. 
This program is an unqualified success, 
as is most everything to which American 
business puts its hand. It is a success 
because of sound planning and imple- 
mentation by dedicated professionals in 
their respective fields. I urge close read- 
ing of this article by all, but especially 
by my colleagues, as this is an example 
of the kind of success that could be en- 
joyed by all our aid programs. 

Instance after instance of success is 
outlined in this article, and I ask unan- 
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imous consent that this well-deserved 
recognition of the “Real American” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RETIRED CONSULTANTS ABROAD—RETIRED U.S. 
Executives Are DOING CHALLENGING AND 
USEFUL Wonk ror THEIR COUNTRY AS CON- 
SULTANTS TO BUSINESSES ABROAD 

(By Duane Valentry) 

Carl Anderson and his wife, Edith, were 
finally taking that trip they had promised 
themselves. Carl had shortly before retired 
after forty years as an executive with the 
A & P Food Stores, and the couple were on a 
plane bound for Maracaibo, Venezuela. 

This was no pleasure trip, however. Carl 
was now a consultant in the food industry, 
and had agreed to go to Maracaibo as an 
International Executive Service Corps volun- 
teer to help out a supermarket chain that 
was having difficulties. While Anderson makes 
$250 a day as a consultant, in Venezuela he 
would work for no salary, and the company 
he was advising would pay only his expenses. 

At Caracas Carl stopped off to get the 
thinking of a group of men he knew well— 
suppliers. “Simply by talking to them and 
exchanging ideas,” says Carl, now back home, 
“showing that we had an interest in their 
problems too, we were able to get a better 
deal for the grocery chain.” 

Today scores of Carl Andersons are acting 
as volunteers for IESC as short-term con- 
sultants for privately owned business con- 
cerns in newly developing nations. To fill 
these jobs, IESC draws upon retired Ameri- 
can business executives with general or spe- 
cialized management experience or mid- 
career executives who want to broaden their 
experience. A private, nonprofit organization 
directed and managed by businessmen, IESC 
has been formed to help improve the per- 
formance of these foreign businesses. 

“Essentially in the flelds of general man- 
agement, production, marketing and finan- 
cial control,” says a brochure, “IESC makes 
available on request experienced executives 
for limited periods of time, usually three to 
six months, to advise the management of en- 
terprises seeking assistance, and to help im- 
plement the recommendations made. IESC 
deals directly with individual businesses, and 
not through the governments of the United 
States and the host country.” 

At the moment projects are active or under 
consideration in Latin America, the Middle 
East, Africa, and South and East Asia. The 
organization has no plans to send men to 
the more advanced countries of Europe and 
other places where business has attained a 
reasonable degree of sophistication. 

This “gray flannel peace corps” was sug- 
gested by several people, including Senator 
Vance Hartke of Indiana. In 1963, in a key- 
note address at the thirteenth International 

mt Congress, David Rockefeller, 
president of The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
proposed a similar idea. “It is my suggestion,” 
he said, “that private companies in the in- 
dustrialized nations—in addition to pur- 
suing their own investment opportunities 
abroad—volunteer to send members of their 
management to work in the developing 
areas.“ 


By June 1964 the IESO had been formed 
and was being hailed by President Johnson 
as an “inspiring example of sane and sensible, 
responsible and constructive cooperation be- 
tween government and private enterprise.” 
By March 1 of this year, nearly five hundred 
commercial and industrial firms in thirty- 
eight countries had initiated requests; 165 
projects had been completed; eighty-eight 
were active; in fifty-elght others executives 
had been assigned; and 170 new projects 
had been accepted. Despite its youth, IESC 
is a success. 

Funds from the Agency for International 
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Development (AID) have financed the ven- 
ture in part, meeting some two-thirds of the 
costs, IESC itself raised several hundred 
thousand dollars from private business and 
industry. 

IESC’s full-time president is Frank Pace, 
Jr., a former president of General Dynamics 
and Secretary of the Army under President 
Truman. He heads a staff made up of both 
salaried officers and volunteers, most of them 
retired corporate executives who give their 
time to help recruit others like themselves 
for overseas assignments. “It is highly grati- 
fying,” says Pace, “to discover how many 
successful American businessmen will freely 
give of their effort and experience to help 
strengthen free enterprise in the developing 
nations.” 

Companies needing help can write to IESC 
headquarters at 545 Madison Avenue in New 
York or to their nearest IESC director. Direc- 
tors are located in Mexico, Panama, El Salva- 
dor, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Peru, Turkey, 
Greece, Iran, Lebanon, Thailand, Singapore, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, Nationalist China 
(Taiwan), and South Korea. 

The service is not a giveaway. Firms accept- 
ing assistance must pay a fee commensurate 
with their ability to pay, and must also pro- 
vide round-trip air fare for the volunteer 
and his wife. Firms receive help for about 
$1000 to $1500 a month, well below the nor- 
mal fee charged by a commercial consultant 
in the US. 

With names of nearly three thousand yol- 
unteers on file, IESC often finds that it has 
just the right man for.a particular job, fully 
screened and ready to go. A processing sys- 
tem keeps the organization up to date on the 
new applications that come in daily. 

“At the same time we are rapidly stepping 
up our search operations, which are designed 
to locate specific men for specific projects,” 
says a staff member. “So far we have en- 
countered no requests for executives we 
have been unable to fill. The quality of the 
men we have sent abroad is attested by the 
excellent letters of commendation from 
the client companies themselves. Finding 
the man for the job is sort of like playing 
detective—you do a lot of investigating. You 
pore over the files. You call everybody who 
might be able to help. You’ve got to do a 
lot of digging, but you finally come up with 
just the right man for the right job.” 

A request for assistance is usually fol- 
lowed by a visit from an IESC representative, 
who evaluates the project, draws up an 
agreement as to the type of assistance re- 
quired, and prepares a letter of understand- 
ing covering such matters as the duration of 
the project, fee to be paid, support to be 
given the volunteer, and termination ar- 
rangements. 

“TESC provides service only where the 
necessary assistance cannot be obtained lo- 
cally, either because of its cost or because 
it is not available,” says another staff mem- 
ber. “Experience has shown that a three- 
to four-month assignment is usually ade- 
quate, with a later follow-up assignment in 
some cases. The function of the IESC execu- 
tive is only to help an enterprise, not to run 
it.” 

For most assignments, volunteers need not 
know a foreign language, because the man- 
agers of high-level overseas firms speak Eng- 
lish. Nevertheless, many have found that it 
helps to study the language on their own 
before starting out, since even a smattering 
of the firm’s national language will be ap- 
preciated by workers and aid in establish- 
ing rapport. 

“A factor that could be discovered only 
through experience,” says Pace, “is the de- 
sire on the part of American businessmen, 
particularly after they have retired, to do 
something for their country and the free 
enterprise system. There seems not the 
slightest doubt that such businessmen will 
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be available in large numbers for service 
overseas in this program.” 

Carl Anderson was the first IESC volunteer 
sent out to aid the food industry of another 
country. Though he was 61 when he heard 
of IESO, it didn’t take him long to agree to 
go to Venezuela for two months, 

“I finally said yes,” he recalls now. One 
looks at himself and wonders if he can help, 
He wants to help his country, other coun- 
tries, other people.” 

Before leaving on his assignment, Carl was 
completely briefed on the project, the com- 
pany, the country, and the part he was ex- 
pected to play. Though his forte was pur- 
chasing, after forty years in the food busi- 
ness he felt he knew all phases of it. Stop- 
ping off to meet suppliers gave him the “in” 
he needed to start off. Then he proceeded to 
Maracaibo to meet with officials of the com- 
pany he was to serve. 

“When you come in, you're suspect at 
first,” he says. “But I just told them, ‘I’m 
here to help you twenty-four hours a day, 
seven days a week.’ Soon they were friendly 
and cooperative.” 

The job was no cinch, Carl soon saw, how- 
ever, where the trouble lay. Anyone experi- 
enced in business could tell where they could 
do better,” he says. They were very recep- 
tive to suggestions—and I always made it 
clear that my ideas were suggestions, not 
orders, After a few days they wanted to act 
right away, and I had to tell them to slow 
down a little and think over the recom- 
mendations.” 

Carl reviewed buying, sales, advertising, 
warehousing, transportation, accounting, 
and company records. He visited other chain 
stores and independents and checked their 
prices, suggested a company training pro- 
gram and a policy of promotion from within 
the ranks, and pointed out how the com- 
pany could reduce inventory. Reorganization 
would have to be carried out slowly, he em- 
phasized; time was necessary in making these 
changes, He also had the company subscribe 
to Supermarket News, which would suggest 
marketing, merchandising, and promotion 
ideas. Finally, Carl proposed tighter security 
measures to protect against the recurrence 
of an early robbery by a band of guerrillas. 

During this time Carl’s wife acted as his 
secretary, handling paper work and typing 
the 25-page report he left company officials. 

TESC volunteers don’t always have as easy 
a time of it as Carl did. “I don't believe one 
of the men who has gone out has had a 
completely clear idea of what he faced,” says 
Frank Pace. “Adding to the difficulty is the 
fact that it’s not easy for foreign business- 
men to discuss their problems in terms their 
American counterparts can understand.” 

For example, Pace tells the story of Otto 
Berwind, who discovered that the Panama 
retail firm he was sent to advise had no 
credit system. During his time in Panama he 
had no Office or secretary at his disposal, and 
had to live in a modest hotel. Yet he changed 
the management structure of the company, 
one of the town’s leading businesses, estab- 
lished a credit system, and led a competing 
company to ask for IESC aid. He had such 
a good time doing it that he is now on his 
third IESC assignment. 

Arthur K. Fox, 68 years old, found that 
the chief problem of the company he under- 
took to advise, one of Panama’s largest re- 
tallers, lay in fragmentation of effort. The 
corporation’s seven divisions were headed by 
the seven children of the family that owned 
it. Some of the divisions were not doing well, 
and without cooperation between them the 
poor ones remained poor. The corporation 
was going in seven different directions, and 
so was the family. Tact, objectivity, and 
business know-how acquired over decades 
enabled Fox to untangle the knot to every- 
one’s satisfaction and benefit. Fox was even 
elected an honorary member of the family! 

For most of the volunteers the excitement, 
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adventure, and other satisfactions more than 
outweigh the problems. Robert E. O'Brian, in 
his 70’s when assigned to Nicaragua, took his 
grandchildren along “to learn Spanish.” The 
one-time meat packing entrepreneur, college 
president, and Iowa secretary of state assisted 
a slaughterhouse in simplifying its account- 
ing procedures, improving its sales organiza- 
tion, and modernizing its buying techniques. 

A 64-year-old former New England leather 
goods executive, Emil J. Schneider, was sent 
by IESC to a tannery in Tabriz in northwest 
Iran to advise it on modern production 
methods, help it lower costs, and suggest 
ways of expanding its market. Not only did 
Emil revitalize the tannery, but he and his 
wife had the time of their lives in Iran, a 
place they might never have seen but for this 
experience. 

Henry L. Kronstadt took his shoes off when 
he arrived at work each day, to protect the 
fine wood floors of the villa that housed the 
Bangkok advertising company with which he 
worked, His office wasn’t modern, but it had 
a “spirit house” and a statue of Buddha, and 
his secretary greeted him with fresh flowers 
every day. He and his wife and daughter en- 
joyed classical Thai dances and ate in Thai 
style while living in a fine rented house in a 
tropical setting, complete with swimming 
pool and coconut trees. 

Joseph L. Rapmund, former president of 
Burroughs Business Machines, Limited, in 
Toronto, put in a three-month stint with 
the Industrial Mining and Development Bank 
of Iran, providing guidance in its evaluation 
of loan applicants. He then stayed on in the 
Middle East to serve as IESC's country di- 
rector, first in Iran, then in Lebanon. 

In his successful effort to help Television 
of Iran, Richard L. Spears, formerly with 
REO General, Incorporated, set up an en- 
tirely new programing schedule and boosted 
revenue 60 per cent during his stay, while 
dropping operating costs from 2 to 3 per cent. 

Perhaps the most important fact about the 
IESC volunteer for the average businessman 
abroad is that he is there just to serve, and 
has no material motive for giving of his 
time. Hence he presents an image of the 
American businessman vastly different from 
the stereotype of the grasping, self-seeking 
American they had come to accept. 

Writes an IESO client in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
about the work done for his firm by volun- 
teer Harold F. Stebbins, retired vice-president 
of the Ely Walker clothing firm: “I have no 
doubt that the type of service offered to us 
by IESO would be of great value to many 
firms, probably the majority of companies in 
this country, and I am sure that once your 
organization becomes better known you will 
receive many requests for assistance.” 

TESC has many such letters on file, en- 
thusiastic and filled with expressions of 
praise and gratitude. IESC has had warm 
expressions of approval on completed proj- 
ects from almost every client; only rarely do 
personality conflicts or past mismanagement 
present insoluble problems. 

Thus prospects for IESC seem very favor- 
able. Frank Pace anticipates that his organi- 
zation will soon be able to handle four hun- 
dred to five hundred projects a year, but he 
emphasizes that IESC is not playing the 
numbers game. The executive volunteers we 
have sent abroad have set very high stand- 
ards of managerial competence and personal 
dedication,” he says, and we do not intend 
to dilute these standards.” 

For the volunteers themselves, satisfaction 
is the big factor. Says Arthur Fox: “What I 
got out of this was the satisfaction of know- 
ing that I am not a has-been. I am nearly 68, 
and I find there are places where I am a lot 
more useful than I ever was before, There is 
a tremendous satisfaction in making sug- 
gestions and having them accepted. It’s bet- 
ter than getting a hole-in-one.” 

Harold Stebbins summed up the feelings 
of many after returning from his Brazil as- 
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signment to become director for Latin Amer- 
ica on IESC’s New York staff: The rag busi- 
ness was very good to me. Now I have a 
chance to give something back. I don’t want 
to be a flag-waver, but we are also showing 
that Uncle Sam can do something beside 
pump money into other countries.” 


WEST VIRGINIA HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS RECEIVE SIGNIFICANT 
AWARDS AT SAN FRANCISCO'S 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE FAIR— 
MORGANTOWN STUDENTS ARE 
STARS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
city of Morgantown is the home of West 
Virginia University on the campus of 
which was held that institution’s 98th 
commencement last Sunday. The uni- 
versity was to award 2,350 degrees to 
graduates at the commencement and for 
the occasion the city was being visited by 
many alumni and many parents and rel- 
atives and friends of the graduating 
class. 

The Sunday Morgantown Dominion- 
Post that May 14 morning featured not 
only the events of commencement week- 
end but, also, the award-winning ex- 
ploits of eight West Virginia high school 
students—the three stars from Morgan- 
town High School—at the International 
Science Fair in San Francisco. 

The newspaper account of the award- 
winning performances of the young West 
Virginians in the International Science 
Fair created real excitement and an ob- 
vious feeling of pride on the part of visi- 
tors from throughout the State as well 
as on the part of students and residents 
of Morgantown. 

According to the Dominion-Post, there 
were eight West Virginia entries repre- 
sented at the San Francisco event—one 
of the largest of the delegations from the 
50 States, and by far the largest delega- 
tion on a per capita basis. 

The brightest lights, according to the 
news account, were Morgantown High 
School students Dorcas JoAnne Harley, 
15; her brother, John, 17; and Sharon 
Bloor, 17. Between them, they earned 
five awards—two firsts, a special merit 
award, a fourth, and an honorable men- 
tion. So far as could be learned through 
a news wire service checkup, no other 
high school in the world won that many 
awards. 

In addition to the three-star partici- 
pants in the science fair from Morgan- 
town, Lawrence E. Eiselstein, of Hunt- 
ington, won two awards for his metal- 
lurgical exhibit. Four other West Vir- 
ginians won the honor of entering the 
fair, and all of them received awards. 

Mr. President, the Morgantown Do- 
minion-Post was justified, it seems to me, 
in leading its news article with these 
paragraphs: 

West Virginia’s image, that controversial, 
nebulous something-or-other has taken a 
horrible beating over the years, despite ef- 
forts of some of the best minds and the most 
astute politicians in the state. 

It took a group of high school kids to give 
that image one of its biggest shots in the 
arm in years. 

They did it Friday night and yesterday at 
the wind-up of the International Science 
Fair in San Francisco, outshining youngsters 
from all 50 states and several foreign coun- 
tries 
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Reporting especially on the activities 
and awards of the Morgantown Harley 
sister and brother team and that of Shar- 
on Bloor, the Dominion-Post concluded 
with the following eight paragraphs 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the portions 
of the news item were ordered printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Big winner for Morgantown and West Vir- 
ginia was Miss Harley, a 15-year-old whiz 
kid who wound up as one of the top students 
of the 425 entries. She was awarded first place 
in zoology, the largest single category repre- 
sented, for her display titled “Identification 
of 55 Naturally-Occurring Equine Blood 
Factors.” 

She also won first place in the American 
Veterinarians’ Association competition. She 
will receive, in addition to scholarships, a 
trip to Dallas, Texas and the AVA conven- 
tion. 

Miss Harley received her top award from 
Glen Seaborg, chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Her picture, along with that 
of Paul B. Re, 17, of Sandia, N.M. High 
School, and Mr. Seaborg, was carried coast- 
to-coast on United Press International’s uni- 
fax picture service. 

Her brother, John 17, and his exhibit on 
“Spectroscopic Analysis,” won a fourth in 
physics and honorable mention in the Op- 
tical Society of America competition. 

Sharon Bloor, 17, the third Morgantown 
representative, won the merit award for her 
exhibit on “Photomicrographs of Chromo- 
somes from Blood of Patients with Marfan’s 
Syndrome.” 

The Morgantown youngsters will leave San 
Francisco this morning and will fiy to Pitts- 
burgh, where they will be met this afternoon 
by their proud parents, Dr. and Mrs. John 
B. Harley of Chestnut Ridge Road and Dr. 
and Mrs. Byron M. Bloor of South Hills. 

The Harley youngsters aren't through yet. 
Both plan to spend most of the week boning 
up for some more special scholarship exams 
they plan to take. 

Anyone want to bet that they won’t win? 


THE ELECTRIC POWER INDUSTRY— 
EMERGING RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
Chairman Lee White, of the Federal 
Power Commission, addressed the Amer- 
ican Power Conference in Chicago on 
April 25, 1967. The title of his speech was 
“The Electric Power Industry—Emerg- 
ing Responsibilities.” This provocative 
speech succinctly sums up the great 
problems and opportunities of the elec- 
tric power industry, an industry that is 
vital to the growth, comfort, and safety 
of the Nation, Many of the things men- 
tioned by Chairman White have also 
been of concern and study in the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ELECTRIC Power INDUsTRY—EMERGING 
RESPONSIBILITIES 
(An address by Lee C. White, Chairman, 
Federal Power Commission) 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
address the American Power Conference, an 
organization which represents such a broad 
cross section of persons in, or closely asso- 
ciated with, the electric power industry. 
Many of you here today are involved in the 
actual management or operation of power 
systems; others I know are from the aca- 
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demic or research communities; and a few, 
like myself, represent regulatory agencies. 
What has brought us together here is our 
mutual interest in efforts of the electric 
power industry to continue to meet its re- 
sponsibilities. 

The recent years have marked the begin- 
ning of a new era in electric power. Tech- 
nology has made vast breakthroughs in the 
arts of generation, transmission and distri- 
bution which have enabled the industry to 
meet the expanding demand for electric 
power at progressively lower costs. But as the 
November 1965 Northeast power failure in- 
dicated, low-cost power is not enough—the 
nation has grown so dependent upon elec- 
tricity that even infrequent interruptions 
can no longer be tolerated. Finally, the in- 
creasing emphasis on aesthetics and pollu- 
tion control underscores the public’s grow- 
ing awareness of the environmental impact 
of the electric power industry. Today I would 
like to focus on some of the emerging re- 
sponsibilities of the electric power industry 
which these trends suggest. 


RELIABILITY OF SERVICE 


The most immediate of all the challenges 
facing the industry is that of assuring a re- 
liable power supply. The Northeast power 
failure and the subsequent studies which 
have been conducted of the interconnected 
systems throughout the nation revealed de- 
fictencies in coordinated planning, in equip- 
ment and in operating procedures. Particu- 
larly, the studies have underscored the im- 
portant role which strong intersystem inter- 
connections and coordinated planning play 
in preventing massive cascading type power 
failure. 

There are some 3600 separately owned elec. 
tric utilities in this country—the bulk of 
which are electrically linked to their neigh- 
bors by interconnections. These intercon- 
nections can help to stabilize system per- 
formance, and thereby improve the quality 
and reliability of service. They also open the 
way to economies through joint undertak- 
ings. Interconnection, backed up by sound 
coordination, is the only basis on which 3600 
separate utilities can operate efficiently in 
terms of current technology and mounting 
demands for power. 

Coordination of interconnected systems 
involves increasing responsibilities for the 
management of each electric utility. Clearly 
no single system can take independent ac- 
tion without affecting its neighbors: nor can 
utilities of an area or a region effectively 
plan without coordinating with those in 
neighboring areas and regions. Utility man- 
agements are aware of the improved economy 
and service reliability which coordinated in- 
tersystem planning, construction, and opera- 
tion make possible and they are beginning 
to recognize the need for regional and inter- 
regional coordinated planning and operation. 
The Northeast Power Coordinating Council, 
the East Central Area Reliability Coordina- 
tion Agreement, and the Western Systems 
Coordinating Council represent forward 
steps in the direction of creating organiza- 
tions of the type that can meet this need. 

But encouraging as the progress has been, 
its pace must be quickened if the industry is 
to continue to meet its responsibilities. Some 
existing interconnections do not do much 
more than maintain synchronous operation 
and many tie lines have insufficient reserve 
capacity for suddenly imposed extra loads. 
Some of the coordinating groups are too 
limited in purpose to serve adequately as 
effective instruments of coordination and 
others overlap in purpose, membership, and 
geographical areas served. In addition, all too 
often small systems are denied the oppor- 
tunity to coordinate their planning and op- 
eration on an equitable basis. This is not to 
suggest. that these problems are insurmount- 
able, but rather to indicate the hurdles 
which I believe must be overcome if the 
industry is going to realize the full benefits 
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of economy and reliability which technology 
has made possible. 

During the 17 months since the Northeast 
power failure, the Commission has been co- 
operating closely with the industry in an 
intensive analysis of system reliability. These 
studies have reviewed not only the situation 
in the area affected by the Northeast power 
failure, but also considered the problem of 
reliability in its broadest context. Our final 
report, which will be issued in the near fu- 
ture, will analyze the actions being taken 
by the industry to deal with the problem, 
and will suggest in some detail the further 
steps which the Commission believes need to 
be taken. 

POLLUTION CONTROL 

In addition to providing reliable service, 
the electric power industry must accept its 
share of the responsibility for pollution 
abatement and control. Today, electric power 
generation is among the major causes of air 
contamination. It is responsible for a sig- 
nificant percentage of the atmospheric pol- 
lutants in the United States, particularly in 
our larger cities, and in many areas is the 
largest single source of sulfur dioxide con- 
tamination. The increasing use of nuclear 

er as an alternative to the use of fossil 
fuels will help alleviate this problem, but 
with the projected growth in electric power 
demand it is reasonably clear that fossil fuel 
generation will also continue to increase sub- 
stantially between now and the end of the 
century. 

Therefore, the electric utility industry 
must take a more active role in reducing air 
contamination. Mine-mouth plants located 
away from urban centers do not represent a 
complete or permanent solution to this prob- 
lem. The industry must also attempt to find 
and utilize more appropriate fuel sources and 
to improve technology so that atmospheric 
pollutants are kept to the minimum level 
which we are capable to achieving. I do not 
mean to suggest that considerable progress 
is not being made in these areas, but I do 
believe that greater emphasis and research 
investment is called for in view of the mag- 
nitude of the problems, 

There are encouraging signs that practical 
electric powered vehicles are being devel- 
oped; recently one of the the leading elec- 
trical equipment manufacturers announced 
the commencement of production of one 
such vehicle on a relatively large scale. Cer- 
tainly these electric vehicles will help al- 
leviate the acute automotive air pollution 
problems now confronting our large metro- 
politan areas. The potential market has great 
promise for limited range electric vehicles, 
and it offers another opportunity for this 
industry to make a contribution to the battle 
against dirty air, 

The pollution of our rivers and streams by 
electric power plants is also a significant 
problem. Three principal contributory causes 
of this pollution are: (1) direct deoxygena- 
tion of water by hydro and steam plants; 
(2) excessive discharge temperatures of con- 
densing water from thermal electric plants; 
and (3) water release schedules of hydro 
plants out of phase with downstream flow 
requirements. Technology has been devel- 
oped to alleviate the water pollution which 
these operations cause, but the problem is to 
find ways of accomplishing this within rea- 
sonable cost limits. This is a task that de- 
mands an early solution. 

The electric power industry is one of the 
nation’s largest water users, making use of 
about one-third of the nation’s daily water 
use. It is estimated that by 1980 it will be 

" about 100 million acre-feet of wa- 
ter through thermal power plants annually, 
and about a million acre feet. 
It may find itself competing for the use of 
this water with other vital industries, and 
its ability to control pollution of the water 
and its willingness to do so could weigh 
heavily in determining whether it will be giv- 
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en the right to obtain needed supplies of 
water. 


AESTHETIC CONSIDERATIONS 


There has been a growing awareness that 
the government and industry must assume 
greater responsibility in maintaining and im- 
proving the aesthetics of our landscape as our 
population and economy continue to grow. 
The power industry has already taken some 
steps in this direction with its efforts to un- 
derground new residential distribution sys- 
tems. As a result, the cost of underground 
distribution has fallen in the last few years 
to the point where it is now only about 1% 
times the cost of overhead distribution fa- 
cilities. It may be expected that the installa- 
tion of underground facilities in new resi- 
dential developments will accelerate and that 
costs will further decline, but there remains 
the larger problem of converting existing 
overhead distribution in older areas where 
conversion costs are substantially higher 
than for new installations. This problem can- 
not be bypassed forever, and the utilities 
should plan for an orderly conversion over a 
reasonable period of time. 

An even more challenging facet of the 
effort to eliminate unattractive facilities, and 
one in which comparatively little progress 
has been made, is that of underground trans- 
mission. In 1966, there were only 1,600 miles 
of underground high-voltage transmission 
(69 kv and above) in the country. Here it is 
evident that new technologies will be re- 
quired before large blocks of power can be 
transmitted long distances underground. The 
April 166 report of the Commission's Advisory 
Committee on Underground Transmission 
puts the cost of 138 kv underground lines in 
suburban areas at about nine times that of 
overhead lines and for 345 kv at 16 times as 
much, Factors causing these higher costs in- 
clude expensive trenching, more costly ma- 
terials, more man-hours of labor, and the 
need for line compensation and complex 
cable terminations. 

The technical and economic challenges 
presented by underground transmission are 
great, but so are its potential benefits. As the 
suburbs continue to expand into rural areas 
where the relative ease of obtaining rights- 
of-way has resulted in the proliferation of 
overhead transmission lines, public pressure 
to place them underground will increase. 
Hopefully, this will create greater incentives 
on the part of both the manufacturers and 
the utilities to attack the problems involved. 
In any event, however, the industry must be 
prepared to respond to these legitimate de- 
mands. 

There are other aspects to aesthetic im- 
provement besides undergrounding of lines. 
The utilities are already attempting to cam- 
ouflage or otherwise improve the appearance 
of yarious types of above-ground facilities. 
It is often difficult to recognize a structure 
housing a substation in a residential area 
from the surrounding residences, and sub- 
stations in rural areas are often screened 
with natural vegetation or blended into the 
landscape. Also the architecture of power 
plants is becoming a more important part of 
their design. Certainly, these efforts to en- 
hance the appearance of facilities make good 
sense. 

RECREATION 


The electric industry also has the opportu- 
nity, as well as the responsibility, to make 
a significant contribution to the social well- 
being of the nation by the broadest possible 
development of recreational facilities at 
hydroelectric projects, The average American 
has more leisure time today than ever before. 
This increase in leisure time makes it es- 
sential that the recreational facilities and 
programs available to the public be devel- 
oped so as to provide the greatest benefits 
for the largest number of people. 

As a result of Commission rulemaking ac- 
tions in the past several years, FPC licensees 
are now required to assume primary respon- 
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sibility for developing comprehensive plans 
and programs for utilizing project proper- 
ties for outdoor recreation. In 1963 the Com- 
mission amended its regulations to require 
that a plan for public recreation use of lands 
and waters must be filed as a part of any 
application for a license for a hydroelectric 
project. This new program was designed to 
assure that the general public will enjoy the 
vast recreational potential of the lakes 
formed by dams built under FPC licenses. 
By fully utilizing project waters and ad- 
jacent project lands for recreational pur- 
poses, including facilities to supply local 
needs for such activities as camping, pienick- 
ing, bathing, boating and fishing, and the 
ni associated trails, roads and sanitary 
facilities, the electric industry can increase 
the resources available for leisure use. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The electric industry must meet its emerg- 
ing responsibilities with respect to service 
reliability, abatement of air and water pol- 
lution, recreation and aesthetics while at the 
same time continuing its long-time efforts 
to supply electric power at declining unit 
costs. This will require the industry to take 
full advantage of available technological de- 
velopments through utilization of larger, 
more efficient generating units and higher 
voltage transmission networks. It will require 
greater coordination of planning and opera- 
tion among systems and regions to obtain the 
advantages of reduced reserve requirements, 
as well as diversities in loads and in mainte- 
nance requirements. Finally, and perhaps 
most important, it will require a heavier in- 
vestment in research and development to find 
new, more efficient ways of producing and 
distributing power and to improve methods 
of system operation and control. 

In 1965, the electric power companies in 
America spent only about $45 million for re- 
search—less than half of the $105 million 
spent by the electrical equipment manu- 
facturers, less than 10 percent of the $536 
million spent by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion for reactor development, and less than 
one-half of one percent of the total expendi- 
tures by American industry for research and 
development in that year, even though in 
terms of investment the industry is the 
largest in the nation. For years the electric 
power industry has depended largely upon 
the manufacturers and the Federal Govern- 
ment for the principal contributions to tech- 
nological development. Only recently has it 
begun to show an awareness of its own re- 
sponsibility for the support of research de- 
signed to supply reliable power in greater 
abundance and at de costs, A full 
marshalling of the industry’s resources and 
talent is necessary to establish a program of 
research and development on the scale re- 
quired by the complexity and urgency of the 
problems. 

i MORE QUALIFIED PERSONNEL 

Up to this point, I have talked mainly 
about the industry’s responsibilities with re- 
spect to its physical resources. But effective- 
ness of the electric power industry depends 
not only on the performance and reliability 
of its physical resources, but also upon the 
availability of human resources of a high 
quality. The reservoir of expertise in design, 
operation, planning administration and re- 
search in the field of electric power supply is 
a national resource of great value. Well- 
trained, efficient and imaginative talent in 
increasing numbers is a critical requirement 
if the industry is to keep pace with the needs 
of the future. 

I have gained the impression in recent 
months that the industry is cing 
considerable difficulty in attracting top qual- 
ity graduates of universities and technical 
schools, In addition, it appears that the ma- 
jority of colleges and universities which have 
technical curricula are not now offering pro- 
grams in power system engineering. Although 
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there are undoubtedly a number of reasons 
for this situation, two seem to me to be es- 
pecially significant: (1) the failure of the 
industry to make clear the extremely chal- 
lenging problems which lie ahead and the 
high degree of sophistication necessary to 
deal adequately with those problems, and 
(2) the failure of the industry to create and 
support research programs either through 
private organizations or through university 
sponsored research. 

As demands for power double and redouble, 
talent of the highest caliber will be required 
to assure a reliable bulk power supply and 
to find new and better methods and equip- 
ment. The brain drain cannot continue much 
longer without adversely affecting the entire 
industry’s performance, I am hopeful that 
the industry, together with the academic 
community, can find a solution to this most 
vexing problem. To the extent that the FPC 
can be of assistance in this critical area, I 
can pledge our full cooperation and interest. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I believe that the industry has demon- 
strated a desire to meet its responsibilities, 
and htat it has or can develop the technology 
to cope with the new emerging responsibili- 
ties in a way which will meet the needs of the 
public—and at the same time providing re- 
liable service at low rates, The Federal Power 
Commission will certainly continue to co- 
operate with the industry in identifying and 
meeting the challenges and responsibilities 
of the coming decades. To this end, the Com- 
mission recently completed a National Power 
Survey in cooperation with all segments of 
the power industry, which projected the 
power needs of the nation through 1980 and 
provided a broad outline for the comprehen- 
sive interconnection and coordination of 
power systems across the entire nation. We 
have also created six regional advisory com- 
mittees to assist in the updating of the Sur- 
vey. However, the primary responsibility for 
meeting the emerging challenges of meeting 
the electric power requirements of the na- 
tion rests squarely with the managements of 
the suppliers of electric power and electrical 
equipment. I have every reason to believe 
that they will continue to accept this re- 
sponsibility and exercise it in the public 
interest. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION—-NOMINATION 
IN AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The hour of 1 o'clock having ar- 
rived, under the unanimous- consent 
agreement previously entered, the Sen- 
ate will now go into executive session to 
consider the nomination of Rutherford 
M. Poats, of Virginia, to be Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, Agency for International 
Development. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Rutherford M. Poats, of 
Virginia, to be Deputy Administrator, 
Agency for International Development. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
DICK in the chair). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
firmation of Rutherford M. Poats, of 
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Virginia, to be Deputy Administrator, 
Agency for International Development. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I do 
not know Mr. Poats personally. To the 
best of my knowledge, I have never seen 
him, But when his confirmation came to 
a vote before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, it was reported unanimously 
by all those in attendance. As I recall, 
there was a quorum of 10 or 11 members 
present at that time. Thus, on that basis, 
the result was procedurally correct. 

Since that time, some questions have 
been raised about Mr. Poats and, there- 
fore, at this time, I should like to read, 
if I may, portions of letters from several 
persons who have indicated an interest 
in Mr, Poats’ appointment. 

One of these letters is from Repre- 
sentative JoHN E. Moss, chairman of 
the Foreign Operations and Government 
Information Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations of 
the House. In his last paragraph, ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], he states: 


In short, Senator, it is my view that the 
problems of Vietnam are the product of 
many men’s mistakes and not only those of 
Mr. Poats. They are, I believe, the results 
of years of ineptness on the part of the U.S. 
in various aspects of the conduct of its 
affairs. They are the product of repeated 
inability on the part of the Government of 
Vietnam and also the result of many, many 
years of French failures. In spite of all this, 
I do not feel the situation is hopeless. In 
recent months considerable progress has 
been made by AID which has been reflected 
in our report and for which Mr. Poats should 
share in the credit. In my dealings with 
him—and our contacts have been repeated 
and close—he has conducted himself ad- 
mirably. His capacity for detailed knowledge 
of programs in which he is involved has 
been impressive and he has been a fighter 
for improvements in all our dealings. He 
has labored hard and long and in my judg- 
ment is one of our more able and dedicated 
officials. To blame Mr. Poats for the very 
difficult problems in Vietnam is to do him 
an injustice. 

It is my opinion that Mr. Poats should be 
favorably considered for the position of Dep- 
uty Administrator of AID. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN E. Moss, 
Chairman. 


Then, I am in receipt of a letter from 
the vice president of the Ford Founda- 
tion, Mr. David E. Bell. He writes as 
follows: 


Dear SENATOR MANSFIELD: It is my under- 
standing that the nomination of Rutherford 
Poats as Deputy Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development will soon be 
considered by the Senate. I write this letter 
for two purposes. 

First, I should like to record my endorse- 
ment of Mr. Poats’ nomination in the strong- 
est possible terms, I was closely and con- 
tinuously associated with Mr. Poats during 
the entire period I was with A.I.D., from De- 
cember 1962 through July 1966, and I con- 
sider him a tough-minded, thoroughly able 
public official, of great intelligence and the 
highest integrity. Mr. Poats joined the gov- 
ernment service from a successful career as 
a newspaperman; he has risen steadily in the 
government on merit. I consider him excep- 
tionally well qualified for the position to 
which he has been nominated, and whole- 
heartedly recommend his confirmation. 

Second, I note that in connection with Mr. 
Poats’ nomination there has been some dis- 
cussion of the effectiveness and efficiency 
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with which the AID. program in Vietnam 
has been conducted. Certainly the AID. pro- 
gram in Vietnam is a legitimate subject for 
Congressional concern, and those of us who 
haye been directly connected with it are 
more aware than anyone else of its short- 
comings. But I trust the record will be ab- 
solutely clear on the question of responsi- 
bility. As Administrator of A.I.D., from De- 
cember 21, 1962 until July 31, 1966, I was the 
officer responsible to the Secretary of State 
and to the President for A.I.D.’s Vietnam 
program, I took that responsibility seriously: 
I visited Vietnam several times; I endeavored 
to keep myself fully and accurately informed 
on the situation in Vietnam at all times; so 
far as I am aware, no major decision affect- 
ing personnel, policies, or any other aspect 
of A.I.D.’s Vietnam program was made with- 
out my express concurrence—and this spe- 
cifically includes all major decisions affect- 
ing the complex policies and regulations that 
controlled the Commodity Import Program. 
In consequence, any criticism that anyone 
wishes to make of the conduct of A.IL.D.’s 
Vietnam program during that period must 
be directed to me, and not to Mr. Poats or 
any of the other subordinate officers who 
assisted me in carrying out my responsibility. 

Please feel free to place this letter in the 
Congressional Record, or make any other use 
of it that would in your judgment help to 
keep the record straight. 

Sincerely yours, 
DaviD E. BELL. 


Mr. President, I also have a letter from 
Mr. Eugene R. Black, well known to many 
Paces Mr. Black’s letter reads as 

ollows: 


Dear SENATOR MansrweLD: I understand 
that the pending nomination of Rutherford 
M. Poats to be Deputy Administrator of AID 
will reach the floor of the Senate shortly. If 
you have occasion to speak on the matter, 
I would appreciate your associating me with 
the many others familiar with Mr. Poats’ 
work who strongly support his nomination. 

I have worked with him for the past two 
years in my capacity as Advisor to the Presi- 
dent on Southeast Asian regional develop- 
ment. I have found him to be a man of 
creative intellect, sound judgment and a 
strong sense of responsibility. We are fortu- 
nate to have men such as Rutherford Poats 
willing to dedicate their talents and energy 
to the public service. 

Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE R. BLACK. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have these letters in full printed 
in the Recorp. I also ask that a letter I 
received from Representative RIEGLE, of 
Michigan, be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 12, 1967. 
Hon, J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
io Senate Office Building, Washington, 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: As you know, 
Mr, Rutherford Poats appeared before your 
Committee on April 10, 1967, for considera- 
tion of his nomination as Deputy Adminis- 
trator of the Agency for International De- 
velopment. At that hearing, Senator Birch E. 
Bayh appeared and made a statement regard- 
ing Mr. Poats’ qualifications in which he 
quoted extensively from a report issued by 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
Subcommittee on Foreign Operations and 
Government Information, of which I am 
Chairman. In a letter to your Committee 
dated February 27, 1967 I expressed my views 
on Mr. Poats’ qualifications and would like 
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to again emphasize them. I would like also to 
place in perspective the Vietnam situation as 
was noted by the Subcommittee in its on- 
the-spot investigation in Vietnam and the 
hearings which were held subsequently in 
Washington in July and August of last year. 

At the outset, I would like to say that my 
Subcommittee has never felt that the war 
itself was justification for a lack of sound 
management practices. Nevertheless the war 
is a fact of life out there—one which obvi- 
ously affects the conduct of United States 
affairs. Also, while our report makes sig- 
nificant criticisms of AID, it is my opinion 
that blame cannot be attributed solely to 
Mr. Poats. If blame must be ascribed, it 
should be shared both up and down the line 
in AID, in Washington and in Vietnam, by 
both officials currently in the Agency and by 
others who no longer carry the burden, It is 
my opinion, also, that the difficulties de- 
scribed are attributable not only to failures 
on the part of AID, but also to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the State Department, the 
Treasury Department, as well as that very 
effective agency of the Congress itself, the 
General Accounting Office. 

I wish to also point out that while the 
problem of Vietnam has existed for some 
time, no committee of the Congress, until 
the issuance of the report by my Subcom- 
mittee, had undertaken an in-depth, com- 
prehensive review of the Vietnam problem 
culminating in a report of such detailed 
considerations as our report of October 12, 
1966. I believe this to be a criticism which 
the Congress must also bear because of its 
neglect in this matter which I need not point 
out is of such great consequence to our 
country’s interests. 

sac and significantly, we have noted 
that the Government of Vietnam itself is at 
fault in no small way. Its failure and unwill- 
ingness to adequately cooperate with us over 
the years, through a succession of govern- 
ments, has resulted in circumstances in the 
conduct of U.S. activities in that country so 
perplexing as to challenge the capacities of 
many of the greatest minds our country can 
muster. As we all know, the dilemma con- 
tinues. 

In short, Senator, it is my view that the 
problems of Vietnam are the product of many 
men’s mistakes and not only those of Mr. 
Poats. They are, I believe, the results of 
years of ineptness on the part of the U.S. in 
various aspects of the conduct of its affairs. 
They are the product of repeated inability on 
the part of the Government of Vietnam and 
also the result of many, many years of French 
failures. In spite of all this, I do not feel the 
situation is hopeless. In recent months con- 
siderable progress has been made by AID 
which has been refiected in our report and 
for which Mr. Poats should share in the 
credit. In my dealings with him—and our 
contacts have been repeated and close—he 
has conducted himself admirably. His ca- 
pacity for detailed knowledge of programs 
in which he is involved has been impressive 
and he has been a fighter for improvements 
in all our dealings. He has labored hard and 
long and in my judgment is one of our more 
able and dedicated officials. To blame Mr. 
Poats for the very difficult problems in Viet- 
nam is to do him an injustice. 

It is my opinion that Mr. Poats should be 
favorably considered for the position of 
Deputy Administrator of AID. 

Sincerely, 
JoRN E. Moss, 
Chairman. 
THE FORD FOUNDATION, 
New York, N.Y., April 26, 1967. 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD 
U.S. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFELD: It is my under- 
standing that the nomination of Rutherford 
Poats as Deputy Administrator of the Agency 
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for International Development will soon be 
considered by the Senate. I write this letter 
for two purposes. 

First, I should like to record my endorse- 
ment of Mr. Poats’ nomination in the strong- 
est possible terms, I was closely and con- 
tinuously associated with Mr. Poats during 
the entire period I was with A.I.D., from De- 
cember 1962 through July 1966, and I con- 
sider him a tough-minded, thoroughly able 
public official, of great intelligence and the 
highest integrity. Mr. Poats joined the gov- 
ernment service from a successful career as a 
newspaperman; he has risen steadily in the 
government on merit. I consider him excep- 
tionally well qualified for the position to 
which he has been nominated, and whole- 
heartedly recommend his confirmation. 

Second, I note that in connection with 
Mr. Poats’ nomination there has been some 
discussion of the effectiveness and efficiency 
with which the A.I.D. program in Vietnam 
has been conducted. Certainly the A. I. D. pro- 
gram in Vietnam is a legitimate subject for 
Congressional concern, and those of us who 
have been directly connected with it are 
more aware than anyone else of its short- 
comings. But I trust the record will be ab- 
solutely clear on the question of responsi- 
bility. As Administrator of A.I.D., from De- 
cember 21, 1962 until July 31, 1966, I was 
the officer responsible to the Secretary of 
State and to the President for A.I.D.’s Viet- 
nam program, I took that responsibility seri- 
ously: I visited Vietnam several times; I 
endeavored to keep myself fully and accu- 
rately informed on the situation in Vietnam 
at all times; so far as I am aware, no major 
decision affecting personnel, policies, or any 
other aspect of A.I.D.’s Vietnam program 
was made without my express concurrence— 
and this specifically includes all major deci- 
sions affecting the complex policies and regu- 
lations that controlled the Commodity Im- 
port Program. In consequence, any criticism 
that anyone wishes to make of the conduct 
of A. I. D.s Vietnam program during that 
period must be directed to me, and not to 
Mr. Poats or any of the other subordinate 
officers who assisted me in carrying out my 
responsibility. 

Please feel free to place this letter in the 
Congressional Record, or make any other use 
of it that would in your judgment help to 
keep the record straight. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davm E. BELL. 


New Lokk, N.Y., April 26, 1967. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD; 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MansræLD: I understand 
that the pending nomination of Rutherford 
M. Poats to be Deputy Administrator of AID 
will reach the floor of the Senate shortly. If 
you have occasion to speak on the matter, 
I would appreciate your associating me with 
the many others familiar with Mr. Poats’ 
work who strongly support his nomination. 

I have worked with him for the past two 
years in my capacity as Advisor to the Presi- 
dent on Southeast Asian regional develop- 
ment. I have found him to be a man of cre- 
ative intellect, sound judgment and a strong 
sense of responsibility. We are fortunate to 
have men such as Rutherford Poats willing 
to dedicate their talents and energy to the 
public service. 

Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE R. BLACK, 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1967. 
Hon. MICHAEL MANSFIELD, 
Majority Leader, U.S. Senate, Washington, 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: I am concerned 
to learn that the Senate has suddenly de- 
cided to act today on the long-delayed nom- 
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ination of Rutherford Poats as Deputy Di- 
rector of AID. 

I would assume that you are aware that 
the Foreign Operations Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee is to re- 
sume its questioning of Mr. Poats today on 
the foreign aid program in Vietnam after a 
two-week delay. As one subcommittee mem- 
ber, I have compiled, in preparation for Mr. 
Poats’ appearance, a substantial number of 
specific questions that will require Mr. Poats 
and AID to, once and for all, set the record 
Straight on the issue of severe criticism and 
alleged mismanagement of the Vietnam AID 
program. 

The line of questioning I am planning to 
pursue with Mr. Poats is based on the follow- 
ing documents, some of which raise many 
questions about the soundness of the man- 
agement of the AID program in Vietnam: 

1. Program and Project Data—East Asia/ 
Vietnam—FY 1968 

2. Moss Report—Investigation of U.S. Eco- 
nomic and Military Assistance Program—Oc- 
tober 12, 1966 

3. AID Proposed FY 1968 Program—Sum- 
mary presentation 

4. Columbia Broadcasting System T.V. In- 
terview—shown 7/23/66 on Walter Cronkite 

5. Wiedler Report—November 1966—Port 
of Saigon 

6. Herder Report—December 1965—Man- 
agement Survey Team 

7. GAO Report—Management of AID Com- 
modity Programs—April 27, 1967 

8. GAO Report—Survey of Internal Audits 
Inspections—August 18, 1966 

9. Letter—J. H. Edwards, Deputy Director 
AID Mission Saigon—11/9/65. 

10. Testimony—William P. Bundy, Asst. 
Secretary of State—4/26/67. 

11. Spreyer-Anderson Report—Galvanized 
Steel— April 1966. 

12. Testimony—William S. Gaud, Director 
AID—April 24, 1967. 

13. Testimony—Rutherford M. Poats, As- 
sistant Administrator, Bureau for Far East 
April 27, 1967. 

14. News Analysis—Jame J. Kilpatrick— 
ee Star—Poats Promotion—April 27, 

15. Eytan Report—Changes in CIP Regula- 
tions—March 14, 1967. 

16. Pharmaceutical Report—Admission 
Vietnam—September 20, 1966. 

17. Testimony—Rutherford M. Poats— 
Vietnam Program Annex—4/26/67. 

18. News Analysis—The Role of AID, Helen 
Bentley—February 27, 1967. 

It is my expectation that Mr. Poats’ testi- 
mony will establish—for the record—the 
exact circumstances surrounding the contro- 
versial AID program in Vietnam and will 
bring all the relevant facts to light. 

Certainly many people will have reason to 
wonder as to the motives behind the sudden 
decision to bring the Poats nomination to 
the Senate floor, just before a House Sub- 
committee is scheduled to comprehensively 
examine the U.S. foreign aid program in 
Vietnam. 

Based on an intensive examination of the 
data on the Vietnam AID program and the 
alleged questions about its mismanagement, 
I personally feel it is in the public interest 
to hear Mr. Poats’ side of the story. 

After the House Foreign Operations Sub- 
committee completes its questioning we will 
all have more factual evidence on which to 
judge objectively, Mr. Poats’ fitness to serve 
in the important capacity of Deputy Direc- 
tor of AID. 

Sincerely, 
Donan W. RIEGLE, Jr. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I am about 
to embark upon a task which is, without 
question, the most unpleasant one in 
my 13 years of legislative experience— 
five in which I have had distinguished 
privilege and honor to serve in this body, 
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and eight in which the people of my 
home district in Indiana chose me to 
serve in the Indiana State Legislature. 

Most of my colleagues are aware by 
now, I think, that I am opposed to the 
confirmation of Mr. Rutherford Poats 
as Deputy Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development. 

The task which I pursue this afternoon 
is made difficult for several reasons. First, 
because of the very nature of the debate 
in which we are now involved, and in 
which we have been involved for the past 
several  weeks—indeed, for several 
months. 

One of the rewarding aspects of serving 
in the Senate, or serving in a legisla- 
tive body, is the fact that honest men 
can have honest differences of opinion 
that do not in any way affect the per- 
sonalities involved, 

It is frequently the case that two Mem- 
bers of this body can argue heatedly for 
the best part of an afternoon, differing 
over the issues in question, and still share 
the friendships which we have the op- 
portunity to develop here. 

The question today is not what is 
right or wrong about a given issue. Re- 
grettably, it is one that must deal with 
the qualifications of the prospective 
nominee. It has been necessary for me 
to speak about the qualifications of a 
person—a most distasteful task for me 
to undertake. It is made more difficult 
by the fact that many whose judgment 
I respect, strenuously disagree with me. 
At the top of this list is my warm friend, 
the distinguished majority leader. It is 
never easy to disagree with him. Seldom 
do I have occasion to do so. 

It is equally difficult to disagree with 
some of my colleagues, such as the dis- 
tinguished Presiding Officer [Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia], and the junior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Spone], as well as others, 
who have expressed their strong personal 
support for this man. Opposing a 
nominee who now resides in their State 
is extremely difficult. Nevertheless, some 
time ago I determined that there is no 
honorable alternative except to oppose 
this nomination, feeling as I do. I intend 
to follow through with this difficult task. 

In February of 1966, I started raising 
questions about the administration of 
our AID program to the strife-torn na- 
tion of South Vietnam. For a time, very 
frankly, little was written, and probably 
a great deal less was heard, about some 
of the concern which was expressed, 
Slowly but surely, there has developed 
a general awareness of the fact that 
we have problems in the administration 
of AID in South Vietnam, problems that 
need to be dealt with. 

I for one want to compliment the Pres- 
ident of the United States for recogniz- 
ing that it is entirely possible for us to 
win a military victory in South Vietnam 
and yet lose the economic and political 
struggle which is the foundation for any 
lasting peace in South Vietnam. The 
steps he has recently taken indicate, in 
my judgment, the full awareness on the 
part of the White House that top level 
management and ability to get the job 
done must be brought to bear on the ad- 
ministration of the pacification program 
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and the disbursement of AID funds in 
South Vietnam. 

We are talking now about a program 
which this fiscal year will amount to 
about $720 million. There is an increas- 
ing awareness of and growing concern 
over the fact that there has been mis- 
management in the handling of large 
sums of money. 

No doubt anyone who-opposes a Presi- 
dential nomination will be subjected to 
a tremendous amount of criticism. 
Frankly, I was a bit naive in underes- 
timating the criticism which would be 
directed at me. I suppose this is to be 
understood in the Senate, but there have 
been some well-meaning members of the 
press who have, in all good conscience, 
taken me to task. I do not question their 
right to do this. The unfortunate aspect 
of this whole matter is that they have not 
been able to capture in print my real 
feelings, my true motives, on this sub- 
ject; and thus, unfortunately, have at- 
tributed to me purposes which I would 
not dare attribute to any of my col- 
leagues; that is, that I am serving 
vested interests; that I am a political 
opportunist; that I am vindictive and 
spiteful and foolish; and, indeed, in one 
recent editorial, that I was worse than 
foolish. 

Mr. Président, I stand ready to endure 
these attacks, now, tomorrow, and in the 
months to come if necessary, if only my 
colleagues in this body will consider the 
real reasons for my opposition to Mr. 
Poats, It is my firm belief that once these 
reasons are considered and Members of 
this body have an opportunity to under- 
stand all the facts, they will regard these 
reasons as compelling and the Senate 
will refuse to consent to this nomination, 
which is the consequence of poor and 
misleading advice to the President of the 
United States. 

I should like, for those who are here 
or who will read the Recorp, to recount 
the disclosures which have led me to the 
very distasteful task in which I am pres- 
ently engaged. 

First, since November of 1963, the 
nominee, Mr. Poats, has been in direct 
charge of the AID program for the Far 
East. For some months before that time, 
Mr. Poats was second in command of the 
Far East AID program: In these posi- 
tions he was cited, in a recent issue of 
Fortune magazine, as one of this Nation’s 
12 top policymakers administering the 
total U.S. effort in Vietnam. 

+ seems obvious to me Mr. Poats is not 
a mere puppet, dangling at the end of 
somebody’s string. He is, and has been, 
the primary adviser to the AID Adminis- 
trator and the President on AID pro- 
grams in Vietnam. 

Indeed, Mr. Bell, as a very able admin- 
istrator, pointed out that he was ulti- 
mately responsible for what happened 
in the Vietnam AID program during his 
tenure of office. This is true, but it seems 
to me we can more realistically focus the 
finger of attention on Mr. Poats and Mr. 
Gaud, who had primary responsibility for 
directing the AID program in Vietnam. 

Mr. Poats is the man who helped for- 
mulate AID policy for Vietnam; and, 
more significantly, he is the man who 
has been expected to implement AID pro- 
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grams there with maximum efficiency in 
order to best achieve our goals. 

While this body may not be unanimous 
in its views on our, presence in Vietnam, 
I believe we can agree that our goal in 
giving millions of dollars of economic aid 
to that Nation is to help win a lasting 
peace. 

As I mentioned a moment ago, the way 
in which economic aid will be handled in 
the future will, in my judgment, have a 
direct bearing on how quickly we can 
solve the problems facing Vietnam. 

I should like the Senate to review with 
me very quickly the record of the pro- 
gram over which the nominee had di- 
rect charge. How has this program as- 
sisted the long-range effort to help solve 
the problem of Vietnam? Let us look at 
the record Mr. Poats has compiled. On 
the basis of this information the Sen- 
ate is being asked to elevate him to sec- 
ond in command of AID, where he would 
have jurisdiction over $3 billion a year. 

Occasionally we are asked to advise 
and consent to the nomination of a man 
who lacks previous Government expe- 
rience. This is not the case with Mr. 
Poats. His record of accomplishment or 
lack thereof is available for over 5 years 
as an administrator. 

My first direct encounter with Mr. 
Poats was in February of 1966. It in- 
volved, as Some columnists have pointed 
out, the procurement policies in Viet- 
nam concerning galvanized sheet steel. 

Galvanized steel is used in the pacifi- 
cation program for building huts and 
schoolhouses. 

I have been accused by some members 
of the press of rushing into this matter 
because my State has a significant 
amount of steel production. 

If it is a sin for a Member of the U.S. 
Senate to be concerned about Govern- 
ment policies which adversely affect a 
significant element of his constituency, 
then, Mr. President, I stand accused, But 
let me say that the reason for my con- 
cern then and the reason for my con- 
cern now goes far beyond the particular 
steel interests which we are proud to 
have, Mr. President, throughout the State 
of Indiana. 

In February of 1966, after a series of 
letters and telephone calls to AID’s Far 
East Bureau here in Washington—let- 
ters and telephone calls which, I hasten 
to add, never were adequately answered— 
I believed that the only way we could 
get action was to treat it like the squeaky 
wheel. I had tried to prevent stirring up 
controversy through recommendations 
by telephone, personal visits, and by let- 
ter, but these efforts obtained no results; 
and, remembering the adage about the 
squeaky wheel getting the grease, I did 
finally publicly charge that AID policy 
on steel procurement for South Vietnam 
was resulting in millions of American 
dollars being wasted on kickbacks in the 
purchase of Japanese-made, Korean- 
galvanized steel of extremely poor 
quality. 

I contended that this Nation could 
save approximately $15 million anually 
by purchasing American-made steel and 
thus averting the system of kickbacks 
and collusion that was infesting Asian 
steel interests at the American taxpayer’s 
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expense. One thing that we uncovered 
was that steel, originally made in Japan 
as black plate, was shipped to the gal- 
vanizing mills in Korea, and then to 
Saigon, where it was purchased with 
our foreign-aid dollars. This resulted in 
a charge of about $96 per ton above 
what the same steel would bring any- 
where else in the world. Additional 
money was being squandered because the 
steel was of inferior quality. It was in- 


adequately galvanized and about twice 


as thin as the normal standard for com- 
parable products in this country. The 
result was that instead of lasting 10 to 
12 years, as a good, substantial product 
should, it was lasting only 8 to 12 months. 
That, of course, resulted in additional 
loss to the taxpayers. 

Both privately in my office, and pub- 
licly through the newspapers and in 
testimony before Senate committees, Mr. 
Poats denied each and every one of my 
allegations. 

On March 14, 1966, while testifying be- 
fore a Senate appropriations subcom- 
mittee chaired by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] Mr. Poats claimed that the 
American Iron & Steel Institute was 
“content” with the procedure of buying 
Japanese-made steel. He denied that the 
price of steel sheet sold to AID was in- 
flated. He contended that my allegations 
on the cost of the steel was one instance 
of a distress offer, a dumping transac- 
tion. It was not made. It was just an 
offer.” He continued: “That is a rather 
flimsy basis for price comparison.” 

Mr. President, I do not think there is 
any need to go back over a debate which 
the Senate has heard on three different 
occasions; but anyone who was present 
at the time or who has read the Recorp 
will recall that a direct message from the 
American Iron & Steel Institute - printed 
in the Recor for anyone who wants to 
read it—shows that the American Iron 
& Steel Institute vigorously objected to 
the Poats’ steelbuying policy, and stated 
its opposition clearly before Mr. Poats 
misrepresented its position. That mes- 
sage sets the record straight, in stating 
that the institute objected very much to 
the misrepresentation by Mr. Poats of its 
position. rid 


But, more important, on April 20, 1966, 


the Comptroller General of the United 
States sent a report to me after investi- 
gating AID files at my request. 

I should tell the Senate frankly how 
this came about. I was convinced that 
my information was correct, but Mr. 
Poats continued to deny its accuracy. 
Finally, we asked the Comptroller Gen- 
eral and the General Accounting Office 
to see if they could determine whether 
this information was true or not. 

This investigation of AID’s records re- 
vealed, among other things—and this 
is all a matter of record—that the price 
of steel sheets sold by Korean companies 
to AID rose from $179 a metric ton in 
1963 to $270 a metric ton in 1964 and 
declined to $259.50 a metric ton in 1965. 
The report continued: 

Our review of (AID) records has not as yet 
disclosed information indicating that the 


Agency questioned the sharp price increase 
when it occurred in 1964. 
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The report continued further by say- 
ing: 


The price of Japanese black plate (which 
was purchased by Korean companies, gal- 
vanized, and sold to AID in Vietnam) actual- 
ly decreased in 1964—at the very time the 
price being charged AID went up. 


The report, most of which remains 
shrouded in secrecy, points out that the 
Korean companies were making a hand- 
some profit when they were selling steel 
sheet for $179 a ton; and, as one might 
expect; an even handsomer profit when 
they increased the price to $270. The re- 
port further pointed out that part of the 
increase was due to kickbacks paid to 
importers in Vietnam; and the report 
went on to substantiate the charge that 
the steel was of inferior quality. 

In addition, we had other documentary 
evidence verifying the facts at the very 
time Mr. Poats was denying to me and 
to the Senate committee the existence 
of these atrocious practices. This report 
was prepared by a French firm which 
had been hired to investigate the mat- 
ter. It showed the situation was even 
much worse than the junior Senator 
from Indiana had alleged. 

In September, 1966, Congress passed 
into law an amendment to the foreign 
aid bill which corrected these glaring 
problems—all of which had been re- 
peatedly denied by Mr. Poats. 

Mr. President, to those of my fellow 
Senators who are now present, let me 
state that I have been extremely sensi- 
tive—perhaps I have not been justified— 
about some of the criticism in the news- 
papers, which have alleged that my op- 
position to Mr. Poats is the result of a 
personal feud, of bad blood, and is a 
spiteful use of senatorial privilege. 

I have been here 5 years. I shall let 
my fellow Senators judge whether that 
attitude would be characteristic of me. 
As a participant in all types of sports, I 
have experienced many personal defeats. 
As a boxer I have been knocked down a 
number of times, but was always able to 
get up and shake hands with my op- 
ponents. 

The Senate on three occasions—and 
on one of them the vote was 64 to 14— 
has supported my contention that the 
AID steel program should be changed. 
That is past history. 


I do not want to resurrect it. I mention! 


the statement here today merely to in- 
dicate my firsthand experience in deal- 
ing with the nominee. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I can give him a 
little consolation? 

Mr. BAYH: Mr. President, I am glad 
to yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN: Mr. President, the Bible 
says: 

Woe unto you when all men shall speak 
well of you. 


So the fact that the Senator from 
Indiana has been criticized would indi- 
cate that perhaps he is entitled to the 
blessing implicit in those words of the 
Scripture. I say that for his consolation. 

Mr. BAYH. I thank my colleague, the 
Senator from North Carolina. We serve 
on the Judiciary Committee together 
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and the Senator knows the great respect 
I have for him, not only as a person but 
also for his ability. 

I wish I had had the wisdom to seek 
his counsel about a week ago because 
I needed an uplift at that time, and I 
need it now. I appreciate it very much. 

My reference to the steel procure- 
ment policy was made only because it 
enables the Senate to gain a better per- 
spective of the nominee’s qualifications, 

It was my contention that we ought 
to have an American product, or at least 
a product that was not inferior, wher- 
ever it came from, and one that was not 
subject to the kickback system which 
exists in South Vietnam. In opposition, 
Mr. Poats claimed that American com- 
panies could not compete with Asian 
steel producers. Later events proved that 
his judgment was erroneous. 

To illustrate his underestimation of 
the American steel industry, let me point 
out that the first lot of steel sold under 
the amendment adopted as a result of my 
disclosure was a consignment of 20,000 
tons purchased from the Wheeling Steel 
Corp., in West Virginia. This highly su- 
perior product was purchased for $300,- 
000 less than had been paid a year earlier 
for the paper-thin, Asian-made product. 

For the first time American tax dol- 
lars did not have to be spent to provide 
kickbacks for shady manufacturers and 
importers. ! 

A quick calculation of the amount of 
steel that was purchased last year by 
AID for this purpose shows that we 
would have saved $10 million had the 
particular measure which had been 
passed by the Senate, and later by the 
House, been in effect. It is estimated that 
it will save us in excess of $5 million this 
year. 

Mr. Poats did not make the decision 
to avoid the kickbacks and buy a better 
product more cheaply. The decision was 
made for him by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. Poats did make a statement, how- 
ever, as soon as I had raised these ques- 
tions—a statement that I noted was at- 
tributed to him as of the 29th day of 
April—that all purchases of Japanese- 
made, Korean-galvanized steel sheet 
were halted pending an investigation. 

He made a similar statement to the 
va air General about the same 


b. 

The truth is that more than $2 million 
has been spent on these inferior, over- 
priced products from the time I had 
raised the question until the present. 

If anyone doubts that, I suggest that 
he look at the files in the Government 
Accounting Office or the AID postaudit 
procedures. Ask the Comptroller General 
for proof of the fact that $2 million was 
spent on the inferior, overpriced prod- 
ucts even after the issue had been raised 
in the Senate. 

But this is only the beginning. This 
is what opened my eyes to the probabil- 
ity that, if Mr. Poats’ credibility and 
management ability could be seriously 
questioned pertaining to the purchase 
of a single commodity, and that if a 
saving of $5 million a year could be 
realized by a simple change in policy, 
this gross absence of managerial skill 
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would characterize the whole commod- 
ity import program. 

In May 1966 the Moss committee, 
headed by Representative JoHN Moss, of 
California, went to Vietnam. A member 
of that committee was Representative 
ROBERT GRIFFIN, who is now ‘the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Michigan. 
The Moss committee examined the prob- 
lem of AID management in Southeast 
Asia. 

Upon its return, the committee held 
extensive hearings, most of them be- 
hind closed doors. But much new infor- 
mation resulted from the hearings, and 
in November 1966, the committee pub- 
lished what appears to be some shock- 
ing findings. Their report is entitled An 
investigation of the U.S. Economic and 
Military Assistance Programs in Viet- 
nam, 42d Report by the Committee on 
Government Operations.” 

The committee reported that no audit 
had been conducted by AID since 1961— 
this despite repeated warnings dating 
back at least to July 1964 when the 
General Accounting Office warned of 
kickbacks and diversion of imports, and 
despite the fact that this year, alone, 
the United States is spending $720 mil- 
lion for economie assistance to Vietnam. 

The committee reported that— 

Since the GAO study was completed, other 
studies have been made by officials of AID 
and the Treasury Department and the same 
deficiencies have been identified repeatedly. 
As a result, sweeping changes have been rec- 
ommended on numerous occasions. It. was 
not until the subcommittee initiated its 
investigation, however, that AID took ag- 
gressive action to implement such changes. 


I wish to read one paragraph from 
the Moss report, because in my judgment 
it is difficult to see how the distinguished 
chairman of this commitee, Representa- 
tive Moss, could have indicated his sup- 
port, which was appropriately entered 
into the Recorp by the distinguished 
majority leader, absolving Mr. Poats of 
responsibility in any way and recom- 
mending he be promoted, when the re- 
port contains this damning accusation: 

These consumer goods, comprising about 
70 percent of the nonmilitary aid provided 
to Vietnam, were being pumped into the 
country at the time of the subcommittee’s 
investigation (a) without any determination 
as to whether the quantities imported were 
excessive and could be properly and effi- 
ciently absorbed into the Vietnamese econ- 
omy, (b) without any determination as to 
whether certain types and grades of commodi- 
ties were luxurious under current conditions 
in Vietnam, (c) without any determination 
as to the quantity of stocks on hand and in 
the supply pipelines, (d) without any deter- 
mination as to whether the commodities 
programed were likely to be hoarded, di- 
verted, or used for purposes incompatible 
with U.S. objectives, and (e) without veri- 
fication and adequate surveillance of the 
use made of commodities previously deliv- 
ered under the CIP. These deficiencies in 
addition to the unrealistic rate of exchange 
and lack of effective monetary and fiscal con- 
trols encouraged speculation, windfall prof- 
its and corruption, fed inflation, and de- 
prived the United States of maximum benefit 
from its assistance programs, 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. I am sorry to interrupt 
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the Senator’s thought at this moment. 
It had been my intention to support 
this nomination, and I had so indicated, 
some months ago; to officials of the AID 
agency. For that reason, I feel obliged 
to make a public explanation of my pres- 
ent position. 

I deplore the highly derogatory at- 
tacks that have appeared recently in the 
press against the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana in the personal position he 
has taken. Not only has he raised ques- 
tions of substance, but he has been most 
conscientious in the misgivings he has 
expressed, 

I believe that the insulting description 
of the Senator’s motives, the demeaning 
attacks upon him which we have seen 
recently in. the press, have been of a 
character I cannot possibly justify. They 
are totally unwarranted. Because of my 
high personal regard for the Senator 
from Indiana, and because of my sense 
of outrage at the way he has been 
abused, I shall vote with him, should a 
recommittal motion be offered; and I 
want him to know the reason why I have 
changed my position. 

Mr. BAYH. I am extremely grateful to 
my friend, the Senator from Idaho. I ap- 
preciate his support, as a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and as 
a man who has studied the whole prob- 
lem of AID, whether in Vietnam or else- 
where. I appreciate his comments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, wi 
the Senator yield? : 

Mr. BAYH. I am glad to yield. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I had 
not intended to say anything until the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana had 
completed his speech; but I want him to 
know that so far as I am concerned, and 
I am sure so far as the entire Senate is 
concerned, there is nothing but affection, 
respect, and admiration for the fight 
which the Senator has been carrying on, 
regardless of how each of us may vote 
on this nomination. 

I am sorry to note that the Senator 
has been the subject of slander and vilifi- 
cation, because I can state that the Sen- 
ator has been most cooperative in the 
course of Senate consideration of the 
Poats nomination. 

He has asked for very little delay. The 
delay in large part has been caused be- 
cause of the calendar and matters to 
which the Senate had to attend, which 
were of greater importance than a nomi- 
nation. 

I would hope that the Senator would 
be aware of the high esteem in which he 
is held in this body, by Members on both 
sides of the aisle. I also hope he is aware 
of the fact that so far as any Senator is 
concerned, the Senator from Indiana is 
carrying out his rights and his responsi- 
bilities as he sees fit, in accord with the 
rules and procedures of this body, and 
that is all one can expect of any Senator. 
The fact that we are in disagreement on 
this matter is immaterial, of no conse- 
quence. Speaking as the majority leader, 
I wish to express my great admiration, 
my deep respect, and my affection for my 
distinguished colleague. 

Mr. BAYH. I thank my friend, the 
Senator from Montana, for his extremely 
gracious statement, which, although ap- 
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preciated, was certainly not necessary. 
He has been very forthright with me. We 
have differing opinions on this matter. 

I appreciate the fact that the distin- 
guished majority leader has mentioned 
that I have not been insisting on delay. 

Indeed, I have been ready to vote on 
this issue for some time, and will, very 
frankly, be glad when the occasion pre- 
sents itself; so that this issue can be dis- 
pensed with properly. 

I have read the Moss committee state- 
ment about the conditions that existed. 
It is inconceivable to me that a man with 
any management capability whatsoever 
can let conditions exist in which no effort 
is made to ascertain whether a product 
is needed, in which no effort is made to 
see how it is utilized once it gets into the 
country, in which no effort is made to see 
whether it gets into the hands of the 
enemy, and no effort is made to try to 
stop some of the spiraling inflation until 
accusations are made by a congressional 
committee. 

Mr. President, for example, one of real 
problems in determining whether a man 
is responsible for failure or not is his 
place in the chain of command. Indeed, 
some have said the the burden should 
fall on the President, the Secretary of 
State, or the AID Administrator. Others 
would say: “You cannot blame an ad- 
ministrator in Washington; you should 
blame the man at the grassroots level.” 
Really; here is where the fallacy occurs. 
I would agree to this, were it not for 
exhibit 4 before the Moss committee, 
which is a letter from Mr. J. H. Edwards, 
who was then Deputy Director of the 
U.S. AID mission in Saigon, who wrote a 
letter to Mr. Poats as far back as Novem- 
ber 9, 1965. 

The letter is addressed to Mr. Ruther- 
ford M. Poats, Bureau for Far East, 
Agency for International Development. 
Apparently Mr. Edwards knew Mr. Poats 
well enough to communicate with him 
by addressing him by his nickname of 
“Rud” and not Rutherford.“ The letter, 
which is from a man on the scene, starts 
out as follows. If he were negligent and 
did not recognize the shortcomings, then 
I would say Mr. Poats could be relieved 
of the responsibility. 

Dear Rup: At least once a week I have 
written to you a long diatribe on the prob- 
lems created by the hasty and emotional 
approach to assistance to Vietham. Fortu- 
nately, so far I have recovered enough self- 
control to destroy these prior to mailing. 
Suffice it to say that I don’t like, nor approve, 
what we are doing here. 


Then, he finally gets around to the 
reason for mailing the letter to Mr. 
Poats: 

It is at the same time both unconscious 
and unconscionable. Let me only make these 
comments without the lyrics. 


Here he makes a 12-point accusation; 
point by point, of things needed to be 
done, I invite Senators to look at page 
101 in the Moss report for their late eve- 
nng reading, if there are any doubters 

ere. 

After his 12-point accusation, Mr. Ed- 
wards proposes 10 suggestions of what 
should be done. This letter is dated No- 
vember 9, 1965. The Moss committee was 
there the middle of the following year 
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and still had the same complaints to 
make about the program that had been 
made by Mr. Edwards of the Saigon mis- 
sion, so that although apparently Mr. 
Poats knew about them, no steps had 
been taken to improve the management, 

It is interesting to note that after the 
letter was ignored Mr. Edwards quit in 
disgust and returned to private business. 
A year later, when the Moss committee 
made the letter public, Mr. Poats was 
quoted as saying that Mr. Edwards did 
not have much Government experience; 
that he was just a businessman. It is also 
interesting to note that Mr. Edwards’ 
experience with AID began just 4 months 
after Mr. Poats joined the agency; that 
Mr. Edwards, after a distinguished ca- 
reer in business, was deputy director of 
AID’s mission in Seoul, Korea, then was 
deputy director of AID’s mission to Dia- 
karta, Indonesia, before becoming dep- 
uty director of the AID mission in Saigon. 

Just a year ago, I wrote a letter to Mr. 
David Bell—a man I highly respect and 
who, at the time, was Administrator of 
AID. In that letter, I suggested that what 
we needed in Vietnam were business- 
men—people who knew the problems of 
supply and distribution and who could 
look into the problems of steel, drugs, 
cement, fertilizer, or oil and determine 
whether they were being properly han- 
dled or not. . 

At the time I did not know of Mr. 
Edwards and his efforts to approach the 
problem of the Vietnam import program 
on a businesslike basis. It is clear Mr. 
Edwards’ efforts fell on deaf ears, and 
the American taxpayers are the worse 
for it. 

Just last week, Mr. President, I dis- 
closed how, because of the absence of 
everyday management procedures, mil- 
lions of dollars worth of drugs imported 
to Vietnam under AID auspices may have 
been diverted to the Vietcong, the North 
Vietnamese and even perhaps to the Chi- 
nese Communists. In this report there is 
thorough documentation of almost total 
mismanagement through an entire group 
of years and months in Vietnam, Today, 
let me hasten to add, there are proce- 
dures to avoid such shocking and inde- 
fensible bungling. Some progress has 
been made but the question we must ask 
today is: How did this change come to 
pass? 

I shall tell the Senate. For as many 
years as we have been importing drugs 
to Vietnam, there have been no controls 
of any kind. In May of 1966, when the 
Moss committee was in Vietnam, the 
question of the absence of such controls 
was raised. On May 22, 1966, the Parke- 
Davis Co., an American pharmaceutical 
firm, wrote a letter to AID suggesting 
that, in its opinion, the company was 
selling entirely too much of a highly 
potent drug called chloramphenicol for 
export to Vietnam. 

In other words, AID was not policing 
it, but we had an American drug com- 
pany which was concerned with what 


was going on. The company suggested 


that the size of South Vietnam and 
other factors would indicate there were 
imports of about 10 times as much of 
this drug as the country could use. 

In July of 1966, after the Moss com- 
mittee had hearings and interest had 
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begun to be generated, Mr. Poats was 
called before the Moss committee. An 
investigator was dispatched to look into 
the drug program. His findings resulted 
for the first time in the establishment 
of reasonable controls and checks on 
the import of drugs to Vietnam. His re- 
port also indicated that large quantities 
of some drugs were being pipelined to 
the.North Vietnamese and Chinese Com- 
munists to combat epidemics in those 
lands, at the unwitting expense of the 
American taxpayer, and that some im- 
porters were realizing profits of up 300 
percent on resale of these drugs to the 
Vietnamese people. 

Here again, who is responsible? In 
testimony before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, in July of 1965, Mr. Poats 
said he was aware that drugs were pil- 
ing up in Saigon; that there was free 
access and free sale—yet, it took a year 
and the prodding of Congress before he 
sent someone with knowledge of the drug 
industry to investigate. 

Mr, President, I might add that the 
major culprit in this entire despicable 
drug situation was a major French drug 
firm, Roselle, which built a shiny new 
plant. I am told by drug experts that 
anyone who would look at it could tell 
that it was far in excess of the plant 
capability needed. In my judgment, it is 
time that we held this French firm re- 
sponsible. I should add one thing about 
American industry blowing the whistle 
on mismanagement in South Vietnam. 
Perhaps the Administrator in charge of 
that area was unaware of what was go- 
ing on. One product being sold was 
Unicel 100. 

It is a product produced by Du Pont 
to sell and make profits for the tax- 
payers. Du Pont alerted AID to the fact 
that normally large quantities of this 
commodity were going into the country. 
It is used for the rubber industry as an 
antiblowing agent. Du Pont said that 
Vietnam has very little of this industry 
and there is very little need for it at all. 
When AID finally got around to investi- 
gating it several months later, it found 
some rather strange things. First, it was 
discovered that large quantities had been 
imported, and second, coincidentally, 
Unicell 100 had the explosive power 
equal to if not a little bit greater than 
TNT. 

Just a few weeks ago, a committee 
chaired by the.distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] 
uncovered a case in which, due to the 
lack of any Management system on the 
part of AID, a would-be inventor bilked 
AID and the American taxpayer for 
$386,000 for some worthless powder that 
was sold under the unlikely names of 
“White Magic” and “Spe-D-Magic” and 
was supposed to be a product that could 
make a car battery last for 10 years, or 
inhibit the formation of rust, or be used 
as a solder. Where in the world, Mr. Pres- 
ident, can you or I purchase a product 
that can make our car batteries last for 
10 years? Yet, no questions were asked 
until the stuff had been bought and paid 
for—because there exists no system 
under Mr. Poats’ leadership in which 
such questions can be asked. I am cer- 
tain that this committee has many other 
questions to ask Mr. Poats, however, in 
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the weeks ahead. One key question is 
why Mr. Poats took no action against 
this “inventor” even though his bureau 
was warned a year ago—by a Florida at- 
torney whose client was asked to finance 
this deal—that the whole business looked 
highly suspicious. i 

In other words, an interested: citizen 
brought this. matter to the attention of 
AID, which did nothing about it. 


Another question is why was there no 


system which could have prevented pay- 
ing this “inventor” $10,000 in March of 
1967—months after the FBI had reported 
the fraud to AID? In my judgment, the 
true picture of the scandalous misman- 
agement of the Vietnam AID program 
will not come to light until the senior 
Senator from Arkansas once again has 
had the opportunity to demonstrate his 
tenacity to get to the truth of a situation 
costing us millions of dollars—and a sit- 
uation which may well be prolonging the 
war in Vietnam, 

Early this afternoon, I learned from 
the office of the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. McCLELLAN] that he was in Ar- 
kansas. I called him and received per- 
mission from him to say to the Senate 
that he believed it would be wise, under 
the circumstances, to return Mr. Poats to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations so 
that it could make a further study of his 
qualifications and some of the ramifica- 
tions concerning’ mismanagement of the 
AID program in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I see little to be gained 
by proceeding at too great a length on 
this subject. But I have received much 
information from many people who, I 
am sure, have the best of motives, con- 
cerning some of the things which have 
been going on in Vietnam. Some of these 
accusations have proved to have merit. 
Some have not. o 

I am not accustomed to making accu- 
sations of mismanagement just to get 
headlines. For. that reason, I have not 
previously made, and do not intend to 
make, full disċlosure at this time until 
we have had an opportunity to look more 
closely into the situation. 

Presently, we are looking into the sit- 
uation in which AID appears to be doing 
business with firms whose clients include 
Chinese Communists. I am gathering 
data in which still another firm has been 
permitted to sell substandard milk to 
Vietnamese citizens at huge profits; I 
am looking into a deal in which importers 
have been able to fix specifications for 
commodities so that only one seller can 
meet them—provided he comes across 
with a sufficient kickback. And all this, 
I add, under the auspices—unwitting 
though they may be—of the Agency for 
International Development and under 
the management of Mr. Poats. 

I am sure that the brief recitation of 
possible wrong-doing only touches the 
surface which the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], once 
he has brought the full weight of his 
committee to bear on the conduct of this 
program, will disclose, things it will be 
hard to believe have been going on. 

Mr. President, it seems clear to me that 
this body has a responsibility and an 
obligation to exercise its power of con- 
sent to appointments; it seems clear to 
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me that we have the responsibility and 
the obligation to exercise our role of leg- 
islative oversight; it seems clear to me 
that to act hastily on this nomination in 
the midst of one disclosure after another 
would be an irrevocable act that we 
might later regret bitterly. _ 

All I ask, Mr. President, is that the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
which ordered this nomination reported 
before it had the opportunity to con- 
sider these recent disclosures, be given 
a chance to study their implications, and 
take another look at the kind of man- 
agement which this nominee has 
brought to bear on our AID programs 
in Southeast Asia. I, for one, am willing 
to ‘accept what one has called the 
“heavy burden of responsibility” for de- 
laying this appointment, although I have 
tried to get a vote so that the Senate 
could express itself. I, for one, am will- 
ing to be slandered as an opportunist, 
spitefully seeking to revenge the inno- 
cent individual who has been portrayed 
as simply carrying out the orders of his 
superiors. I, for one, stand ready to 
absorb the malicious abuse of those who 
believe that the President of the United 
States, and not Mr. Poats, should be re- 
sponsible for setting up things like mar- 
ket levels for drug imports to Vietnam, 
or a cardex system to keep track of 
those imports, in order that such prod- 
ucts should not reach the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

This is not the responsibility of the 
President. It is the responsibility of the 
man charged with administering the 
program in Vietnam to establish basic 
management criteria. 

I believe, Mr. President, that it 
is utter nonsense to suggest the President 
of the United States must spend his 
time with the detailed minutiae of im- 
plementing programs effectively. If he is, 
then we could dispense with thousands 
of top-ranking Government officials im- 
mediately and let the.President do it all 
himself. And if it is immoral and im- 
proper to challenge one such official who 
may be promoted on the basis of his 
obvious failures, then we might well dis- 
pense with 100 men and women who 
compose the Senate of the United States. 
For it is our responsibility to assent to 
nominations and determine whether 
they are meritorious. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased, as one of the. Senators from 
South Carolina, to advise and consent to 
the nomination of Mr. Rutherford Poats 
as Deputy Administrator for the Agency 
for International Development. 

Mr. Poats, a native of South Carolina, 
grew up in a university village at Clem- 
son, His neighbors there recommend him 
as a man of unquestioned integrity. 

The Foreign Relations Committee has 
looked into the competence and integrity 
of Mr. Poats and has unanimously en- 
dorsed him for this post. The President 
and the Director of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, Mr. William S. 
Gaud, recommend him for the position, 
and Congressman Jon E. Moss, of the 
House Subcommittee on Foreign Opera- 
tions and Government Information, 
which investigated the U.S. economic 
assistance program in Vietnam, recom- 
mends Mr. Poats for this position. 
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To all of these testimonials, the Sena- 
tor from Indiana appears and says, and 
I quote: 

I am not here to oppose Mr. Poats because 
of what he is or because of who he is, I am 
certain, in fact, that Mr. Poats is among 
that large cadre of men and women with 
whom our Nation is blessed ... men and 
women who are sincere, dedicated and in- 
telligent public servants. I am here for one 
reason and one reason only. I am here be- 
cause I believe that a better qualified man 
can be found for the job in question. 


It is interesting to note that by this 
statement, the Senator does not fault Mr. 
Poats’ honor or integrity but rather 
places him as one of a group of dedi- 
cated and intelligent public servants.” 
I have pursued the Senator’s objections 
to determine wherein Mr. Poats. was in- 
competent. 

The 12-page statement is an indict- 
ment of the foreign aid program in Viet- 
nam as unsuccessful. Assuming this to 
be true, there are no facts given to show 
that the unsuccessful policies and pro- 
grams were exclusively those of Mr. 
Poats. We know deficiencies exist in the 
program. In fact, until about a year ago 
the entire operation in Vietnam, both 
military and economic, was deficient, 

Under the Senator’s reasoning we 
could have approved no one to command 
in Vietnam because until the tide began 
to turn a year ago, the operation would 
have to have been characterized as “un- 
successful.” And so it is with all foreign 
policy. Employing the Senator's logic, 
this body would never approve of a Sec- 
retary of State because there are glaring 
inadequacies and failures in America’s 
foreign policy. Poor Dean Rusk would 
never be approved and the airport at 
Dulles would have been unnamed as well 
as unused. 

Mr. President, Mr. Poats is a man of 
honor. Obviously the President, the Ad- 
ministrator, and our colleagues on the 
Foreign Relations Committee consider 
him a man of competence, and I urge 
most sincerely that the Senate confirm 
his appointment. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President; I would 
like to add my voice to that of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Bayn] in questioning the nomina- 
tion of Rutherford Poats to become Dep- 
uty Administrator of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development. 

Like the Senator from Indiana, I, too, 
take seriously the Senate's responsibility 
to advise and consent to executive ap- 
pointments. This is no minor appoint- 
ment; it involves a position in which 
some of our most sensitive policies re- 
garding Vietnam are formulated. 

It is clear that the nominee's record 
of performance is open.to question. In 
the past few weeks, disclosures of a seri- 
ous nature have been made which reflect 
directly upon the nominee’s ability to 
manage and direct a sizable and polit- 
ically delicate program of foreign aid. 

While it may be true that every defi- 
ciency in our aid program to Vietnam 
cannot be traced directly to the nominee, 
the reflection upon his ability as a man- 
ager is inescapable and certainly injects 
enough doubt in my own mind to oppose 
ia es the No. 2 position in 


At stake here, it seems to me, is the 
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future of the entire foreign aid pro- 
gram—a program that has come under 
ever-increasing criticism from the peo- 
ple and from Congress in the past few 
years. 

I find it difficult to justify to the peo- 
ple of Montana and the United States 
the promotion of an individual whose 
past record is seriously scarred with doc- 
umented accounts of mismanagement 
and obvious ignorance of sound business 
practices. 

I find it difficult to justify the promo- 
tion of a man whose record as director 
of a $700-million-a-year program has 
resulted in millions of dollars of waste 
and diversion due to continuing lack of 
simple controls and audits. 

To use Mr. Poats' record as the basis 
for promotion to a position in which he 
will oversee’ the expenditure of $3 bil- 
lion a year of tax funds seems a con- 
tradiction in terms. Surely, such a pro- 
motion can only create deeper and more 
widespread opposition to foreign aid in 
general. 

At the very least, it seems to me that 
while we have a foreign aid program, it 
should be conducted with maximum di- 
rection and minimum waste. This, it 
seems, the nominee has not succeeded 
in doing as director of our Vietnam aid 
program, and I see no compelling reason 
to grant him a significant promotion at 
this time. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I agree 
with Senator Baynu’s expressed objec- 
tive—to insist on good management of 
AID. I am sure the President and the 
AID Administrator share this objective. 
That is why they decided late last year 
to set up a separate bureau of AID for 
Vietnam, with its own commodity man- 
agement and surveillance staff and a 
full-time Assistant Administrator of AID 
atits head. 

The opposition to the Poats nomina- 
tion to be Deputy Administrator of AID 
has blocked this vital management im- 
provement for nearly 6 months. He has 
forced AID to do without a deputy ad- 
ministrator since last October. He has 
forced Mr. Poats—the man whose man- 
agement ability he questions—to manage 
two jobs, Vietnam and the other East 
Asia aid programs, all that time. Now he 
proposes to prolong this dangerous un- 
derstaffing of the senior management of 
AID even longer, by further deferring 
Senate action on this 7-month-old nom- 
ination twice approved by the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

I suggest that the Senator’s position is 
not consistent with his declared ob- 
jective. 

Senator Bayn believes that Mr. Poats 
is not up to the job of being Bill Gaud's 
deputy. The President and Mr. Gaud dis- 
agree. The Senator has had 7 months to 
present evidence to support his case 
against Mr. Poats. He presented much 
of it to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on April 10. The committee recom- 
mended confirmation of the nomination. 

Subsequently, he has cited further ex- 
amples of inadequate audit. and com- 
modity management staffs and systems 
in the Vietnam aid operation, These crit- 
icisms refer to the period of the rapid 
buildup of U.S. military and economic 
action to save South Vietnam in 1965- 
66. They refer to Vietcong acquisition of 
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U.S, economic and military supplies, de- 
plorable but in some degree unavoidable 
in a war among Vietnamese without lines 
or fronts, with Vietcong infestation in the 
lifeblood of the economy of South Viet- 
nam. They refer to profiteering by un- 
scrupulous Vietnamese businessmen and 
their American or other suppliers in 
AID’s commercial import assistance pro- 
gram, cases which were found by AID’s 
own auditors, investigators and special- 
ists. They cite self-criticisms prepared 
by or for AID to find problems and their 
solutions. 

There has been waste and loose man- 
agement in.our emergency assistance 
to Vietnam, economic and military. War 
is wasteful. The decision to expand the 
AID program rapidly, despite known 
weaknesses in the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment’s capacity to prevent theft and 
other abuses: and despite known short- 
ages of AID specialists and auditors to 
police it, was made at the highest levels 
of the administration. It was the right 
decision. The cost of failure to provide 
the aid would have been far greater. 

All who have examined the AID opera- 
tion in Vietnam have complimented the 
many measures taken since early 1966 to 
bring the program under control, reduce 
the opportunities for abuse and give it 
the best staff that an essentially volun- 
teer, civilian recruiting system can pro- 
vide in a war zone. 

All who are familiar with Mr. Poats’ 
work in other Far Eastern programs are 
high in-his praise. During his tenure as 
Assistant Administrator for the Far East, 
the successful program in Taiwan was 
phased out ahead of schedule; Korea has 
become a model of self-help perform- 
ance; Thailand, Laos, and the Philip- 
pines have, with AID’s help, turned more 
of their attention to constructive rural 
development through enhanced local 
government and other popular institu- 
tions; Indonesia has started a come-back 
from the Sukarno disaster, with AID tak- 
ing a minority share in a multilateral 
arrangement for support of Indonesian 
recovery; in Southeast Asia as a whole, 
we are taking creative steps, looking be- 
yond the war in Vietnam, to help build 
regional unity through economic co- 
operation among countries of different 
political systems. Mr. Poats has been a 
leading contributor to these encouraging 
Par Eastern developments. This is why 
he has such wide support inside the ad- 
ministration and among such close ob- 
servers as Eugene Black. 

The President considered the matter 
at length before he resubmitted this 
nomination in the face of Senator BAYR’S 
announced opposition. The AID Admin- 
istrator, Bill Gaud, knows the man and 
the circumstances which produced the 
problems Senator Bay has cited. So does 
Dave Bell, who was Poats' immediate 
boss for nearly 3 years. Both of them are 
firm in their continued endorsement. Mr. 
Bell calls Mr. Poats “exceptionally well 
qualified” to be the Deputy Administra- 
tor of AID and has detailed this view to 
those who have inquired. Members of the 
House of Representatives who have 
closely examined AID programs in the 
Far East have volunteered their endorse- 
ment of Mr. Poats. 5 
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It is simply not correct, therefore, to 
say that the Senate has not had adequate 
opportunity to judge the merits of this 
nomination. On the contrary, it has been 
more closely examined and has won 
more explicit 2ndorsement than any 
nomination to a position of this rank in 
recent memory. 

Further postponement of confirmation 
of this nomination is unwarranted and 
could serve no useful purpose. It would 
impose an intolerable burden on the AID 
Administrator to delay further the staff- 
ing of his principal subordinate positions, 
Deputy Administrator, Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for East Asia, and Assistant 
Administrator for Vietnam. A vote for 
further delay is, therefore, tantamount 
to rejection. 

It is time for the Senate to act. 

I urge approval of this nomination. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hotties in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, after 
conferring with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Baym], and the 
distinguished minority leader [Mr. 
Dirksen], and with the concurrence of 
both, I am about to propound a unani- 
mous-consent request. 

I ask unanimous consent that the vote 
on the pending nomination occur at 4 
o’clock, and that in the meantime the 
time be equally divided between the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Bayn] and the Senator from Montana 
or whomever they may designate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, will there be time 
after that to transact routine business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So the vote will take 
place at 4.0’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
is equally divided. Who yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Indiana has concluded for 
the time being, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Earlier today I requested that several 
letters be incorporated in the RECORD. 
One was a letter I received from the 
Honorable DonaLp W. RIEGLE, JR., a Rep- 
resentative from the Seventh District of 
Michigan. 

In the course of the letter received 
from Representative Rr he stated: 

T am concerned to learn that the Senate 
has suddenly decided to act today ‘on the 
long-delayed nomination of Rutherford 
Poats as Deputy Director of AID. 


Furthermore, on the second page of 
Representative Riecte’s letter—and I 
would prefer not to bring in anybody 
in the other body—but I do so most re- 
spectfully—I do not have any choice, 
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since it has been referred to on the 
ticker tape—he states: 

Certainly many people will have reason to 
wonder as to the motives behind the sudden 
decision to bring the Poats nomination to 
the Senate floor, just before a House Sub- 
committee is scheduled to comprehensively 
examine the U.S. foreign aid program in 
Vietnam. 


May I say most respectfully that this 
nomination was before us last year and, 
at the request of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. Baym], it was 
not brought up during the second ses- 
sion of the 89th Congress. It has. been 
before this-body for over a month. It has 
been cleared on all sides that the nomi- 
nation be brought up. So I point out we 
are not acting suddenly, and this is not 
a sudden decision. I appreciate Con- 
gressman RIEGLe’s concern and, had I re- 
ceived his letter before it was announced 
to the Senate on yesterday that we would 
take up the pending nomination today 
I would, of course and as a matter of 
courtesy, give his request every possible 
consideration. With this explanation I 
hope the Congressman will understand 
and appreciate the position of the lead- 
ership in this instance. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. How much time 
does the Senator want? 

Mr. TOWER. Ten seconds. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator. 

Mr. TOWER. Does the consent agree- 
ment permit a vote before 4 o’clock if 
both sides yield back their. time? 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER, No, it 
provides for the vote at 4 o’clock. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, regardless of 
the type of motion which the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Bayn] wants to make, it be valid not- 
withstanding the prior unanimous con- 
sent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I yield. 

Mr. BAYH. I have made it clear to the 
distinguished majority leader that I do 
not want to prolong this debate. I have 
indicated that, before the appointed 
hour, I will make a motion to recommit. 
If it is defeated, I see no reason to pro- 
long the debate on the final vote for 
confirmation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As always, the Sen- 
ator is most considerate. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is that 
on the nomination? The motion has not 
been’ made, ‘so the yeas and nays could 
not be requested on the motion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The nomination is 
pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
request for the yeas and nays on the 
nomination? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Les. The yeas and 
nays on the nomination are requested. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
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yield such time to the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] as he may need. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIA- 
TIONS DURING FISCAL YEAR 1968 
FOR CERTAIN PROCUREMENT FOR 
THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, as in leg- 
islative session I wish to ask for a con- 
ference with the House on S. 666. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
‘Objection it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 666) to 
authorize appropriations during the fis- 
cal year 1968 for procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, naval vessels, and tracked 
combat vehicles, and research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes, which 
was, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

TITLE I—PROCUREMENT 


Sec, 101. Funds are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated during the fiscal year 1968 
tor the use of the Armed Forces of the United 
States for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked: combat vehicles, 
as authorized by law, in amounts as follows: 


ATRCRAFT 


For aircraft: For the Army, 8768, 700,000; 
for the Navy and the Marine Corps, $2,527,- 
100,000; for the Air Force, $5,770,000,000. 

MISSILES 

For missiles: For the Army, $769,200,000; 
for the Navy, $625,600,000; for the Marine 
Corps, $23,100,000; for the Air Force, $1,343,- 
000,000. 

NAVAL VESSELS 

For naval vessels; For the Navy, $1,872, 900,- 
000; of which amount $249,600,000 is author- 
ized only for the construction of two nuclear 
powered guided missile frigates. The con- 
traets for the construction of the two nuclear 
powered guided-missile frigates shall be 
entered into as soon as practicable unless the 
President fully advises- the Congress that 
their construction is not in the national 
interest, 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, no naval vessel may be constructed in 
any foreign shipyard with funds authorized 
to be appropriated by this Act, unless specifi 
cally authorized by law. 

TRACKED COMBAT VEHICLES 


For tracked combat vehicles: For the Army, 
$424,700,000; for the Marine Corps, $5,100,000. 


TITLE II—RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST; AND EVALUATION 

Sec. 201. Funds are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated during the fiscal year 1968 for 
the use of the Armed Forces of the United 
States for research, development, test, and 
evaluation, as authorized by law, in amounts 
as follows: 

For the Army, $1,539,000,000; 

For the Navy (including the Mafine Corps), 
$1,910,118,000, of which sum $46,000,000 shall 
be used only for antisubmarine warfare pro- 
grams, giving due regard in all such research 
programs to benefits which may accrue there- 
from to the American Merchant Marine; 

For the Air Force, $3,313,514,000, of which 
amount $51,000,000 is authorized only for the 
development of an advanced manned strate- 
gic. aircraft; 

For the Defense agencies, $464,000,000. 

Sec. 202. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of Defense 
during fiscal year 1968 for use as an emer- 
gency fund for research, development, test, 
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and evaluation or procurement or produc- 
tion related thereto, $125,000,000. 
TITLE II- GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec.. 301. Subsection (a) of section 401 of 
Publie Law 89-367 approved March 15, 1966 
(80 Stat. 37), is hereby amended to read as 
follows: “Funds authorized for appropria- 
tion for the use of the Armed Forces of the 
United States under this or any other Act 
are authorized to be made available for 
their stated purposes to support (1) Vietna- 
mese and other free world forces in Vietnam, 
(2) local forces in Laos and Thailand; and 
for related costs, during the fiscal year 1968, 
on such terms and conditions as the Secre- 
tary of Defense may determine.” 

TITLE IV 

Sec. 401. Section 3034(a) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“The Chief of Staff shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, for a period of four 
years, from the general officers of the Army. 
He serves during the pleasure of the Presi- 


dent. In time of war or national emergency 


hereafter declared by the Congress he may 
be reappointed for a term of not more than 
four years.” 

Sec. 402. Section 5081(a) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“There is a Chief of Naval Operations, 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to serve 
at the pleasure of the President, for a term 
of four years, from officers on the active list 
in the line of the Navy, eligible to command 
at sea and not below the grade of rear ad- 
miral. In time of war or national emergency 
hereafter declared by the Congress he may be 
reappointed for a term of not more than four 
years.” 

Sec. 403. Section 8034(a) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“The Chief of Staff shall be appointed for 
a period of four years by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
from the general officers of the Air Force. He 
serves during the pleasure of the President. 
In time of war or national emergency here- 
after declared by the Congress he may be 
reappointed for a term of not more than four 
years.” 

Sec. 404. Section 5201(a) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“There is a Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, appointed by the President, for a term 
of four years, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to serve at the pleasure 
of the President, from officers on the active 
list of the Marine Corps, not below the rank 
of colonel. In time of war or national emer- 
gency hereafter declared by the Congress he 
may be reappointed for a term of not more 
than four years.” 

Src. 405. The foregoing provisions of this 
amendment shall take effect as of January 
1, 1969. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House to S. 666; that it re- 
quest a conference with the House of 
Representatives; and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Rus- 
SELL, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. 
Jackson, Mrs. SMITH, and Mr. THUR- 
mond conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT: UNTIL 
11 A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as in 
legislative session, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that when the Senate completes its 
business tonight, it stand in adjourn- 
ment until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
PEARSON TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
in legislative session, I ask unanimous 
consent that at the conclusion of the 
prayer, the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson] be recognized for 
30 minutes tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


— — ——) 
NOMINATION OF RUTHERFORD M. 


POATS IN AGENCY FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT ` 


The Senate resumed the 73 
of the nomination of Rutherford 
Poats, of Virginia, to be Deputy A 
istrator, Agency for International De- 
velopment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 'I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp]. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the nomination of Ruther- 
ford M. Poats, of Virginia, to be Deputy 
Administrator, Agency for International 
Development. 

Mr. Poats was born in South Carolina. 
I have not had the pleasure of knowing 
him well, but I have looked into his rec- 
ord, and it is good. 

I wish to call just a few points to the 
attention of the Senate. 

Mr. Poats’ tenure of office in Vietnam 
was during the time of the most rapid 
increase in the foreign aid program in 
South Vietnam. I think it is generally 
conceded that the staff of AID, to handle 
this rapid buildup, both in Washington 
and in South Vietnam, was grossly in- 
adequate to the task in terms of the 
number of men available. 

In my judgment, Mr. Poats cannot be 
held solely responsible for the difficulties 
which arose as a result of this set of 
circumstances. 

It might be of interest to the Senate 
to know that Chairman JohN E. Moss, 
of the Foreign Operations and Govern- 
ment Information Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government Op- 
erations, has gone on record in support 
of Mr. Poats, even though his subcom- 
mittee issued a report which was highly 
critical of the AID operation in South 
Vietnam. 

Congressman Moss wrote two letters 
to Chairman FULBRIGHT, of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, endorsing 
the nomination, the first on February 
27, 1967, and the second on April 12, 1967. 
The April 12 letter was made available by 
Congressman. Moss to all Members of 
the Senate. 

I would like to quote an excerpt or two 
from these letters. In the letter of Feb- 
ruary 27 to Senator FULBRIGHT, Congress- 
man Moss stated in the first paragraph: 


I personally consider him well qualified for 
the job. 


n the third paragraph he stated: 
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The Subcommittee's final report was crit- 
ical of the AID Vietnam program in a num- 
ber of respects and some people have taken 
these criticisms as a reflection on the com- 
petency of Mr. Poats. This is definitely not 
the case, 


In the last paragraph Congressman 
Moss stated: 


I believe Mr. Poats to be a man of great 
ability and integrity. 


In the next letter, dated April 12, 1967, 
written by Congressman Moss to Sena- 
tor FULBRIGHT, he stated, in the second 
paragraph: 

While our report makes significant criti- 
‘cisms of AID, it is my opinion that blame 
cannot be attributed solely to Mr. Poats. If 
blame must be ascribed, it should be shared 
both up and down the line in AID, in Wash- 
ington and in Vietnam, by both officials cur- 
rently in the Agency and by others who no 
longer carry the burden. 


And on the second page of his letter, 
in next to the last paragraph, Congress- 
man Moss stated to Senator FULBRIGHT: 

It is my view that the problems of Vietnam 
are the product of many men’s mistakes and 
not only those of Mr. Poats. 


He further states in that paragraph: 

In recent months considerable progress 
has been made by AID which has been re- 
flected in our report and for which Mr, Poats 
should share in the credit. In my dealings 
with him—and our contacts have been re- 
peated and close—he has conducted himself 
admirably. His capacity for detailed knowl- 
edge of programs in which he is involved has 
been impressive and he has been a fighter 
for improvements in all our dealings. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Carolina 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I yield 2 additional minutes 
to the Senator from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. I continue to read 
from that paragraph: 

He has labored hard and long and in my 
judgment is one of our more able and ded- 
ieated officials. To blame Mr. Poats for the 
very difficult problems in Vietnam is. to do 
him an injustice. 


As I stated, Congressman Moss’ com- 
mittee investigated this matter, and 
these are the statements made by Con- 
gressman Moss after the conclusion of 
the investigation. 

It appears to me that Mr. Poats is be- 
ing singled out here as a scapegoat. Cer- 
tainly his record is not perfect. Certainly 
there were shortcomings in the program 
in Vietnam. But we must consider the 
big buildup going on there, the lack of 
personnel, and the prevailing circum- 
stances which made it extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to cope with all the 
problems involved. 

I think we have. to consider other 
things, too. There were those in positions 
of authority above him over there who 
made decisions, as well as here in Wash- 
ington. I think it would be unfair to Mr. 
Poats to say, “You and you alone are re- 
sponsible for what happened in Viet- 
nam.” 

Mr. Poats has a reputation for being 
a man of character and integrity. I hope 
the Senate will see fit to confirm him for 
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the position to which the President of 
the United States has appointed him— 
to be Deputy Administrator of the Agen- 
cy for Internationa] Development. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. THURMO MD. I am pleased to 
yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from South Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. BAYH. I yield myself 3 or 4 min- 
utes. As the statements I am about to 
make are in opposition to the nomina- 
tion, in all fairness they should come out 
of my time. 

I recall that the Senator from South 
Carolina is a man who has long fought 
against waste and mismanagement. 

Mr. THURMOND, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. BAYH. I agree with the Senator 
from South Carolina that it would be 
wrong to single out Mr. Poats as the only 
one who has been involved in any way 
in the discrepancies in our Vietnam AID 
program. Unfortunately, the Senate does 
not have the opportunity to pass on the 
relative merits of anyone other than Mr. 
Poats. In fact, even now, we do not have 
the opportunity to investigate fully Mr. 
Poats’ past experience as an administra- 
tor. We are asked only to say whether 
his past performance has been suffi- 
ciently good to recommend him for pro- 
motion. 

This will be a rather long question, and 
I ask the indulgence of the Senator from 
South Carolina. Let us assume that the 


‘Senator from South Carolina is the own- 


er of a chain of supermarkets, and he is 
considering the manager of one of the 
stores for promotion. Let us assume, fur- 
ther, that this manager had made no 
effort to try to determine what the com- 
munity needed; that he had made no ef- 
fort to check the supplies to see whether 
they were being pilfered; and had made 
no effort to see whether the person who 
ran the cash register was inyolved in any 
under-the-counter operations. If such 
operations were going on in this super- 
market, would the Senator recommend 
the manager of that store for promo- 
tion to vice president of the chain of 
supermarkets? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator’s question answers it- 
self. I do not think that the Senator can 
put Mr. Poats in that position here. If I 
had placed him there and he were indeed 
guilty of the mismanagement alleged, I 
would not be supporting his confirma- 
tion. Although he was born in my State, 
he is now a citizen of the great State of 
Virginia. I am not supporting him just 
because he was born in South Carolina. 

I would presume that the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana would consider 
that the head of his party, the President 
of the United States, used reasonable 
care and judgment in trying to select the 
man for this position. Of course, it is the 
duty of the Senate, if they find that the 
President has made a mistake, to correct 
it by refusing to confirm. But as I under- 
stand, the chief attack being Made upon 
Mr. Poats is based upon the way he con- 
ducted the program in Vietnam. 

As I have brought out, the House com- 
mittee of which Representative Moss is 
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chairman went into that program very 
carefully; and Representative Moss con- 
cludes, in his letters 

Mr. BAYH. If the Senator will yield, 
the majority leader has placed that let- 
ter in the Recorp, and I agree that the 
Senator from South Carolina has stated 
its contents accurately. 

But in all fairness to JohN Moss, whom 
I respect, I cannot see how anyone can 
make an objective assessment of the in- 
adequacies, at the managerial level in 
Saigon, and in the whole Vietnam AID 
program, and still come to the conclusion 
that the man who was charged with the 
administration of that program has all 
the excellent qualities which Representa- 
tive Moss attributes to him. 

Mr. THURMOND. - Representative 
Moss states in this letter that— 

His capacity for detailed knowledge of 
programs in which he is involved has been 
impressive, and he has been a fighter for 
improvements in all our dealings. 


I do not know all the details about the 
way he handled the program, or all the 
details about Mr. Poats’ personal life. 
But unless something is brought out here 
against a man’s character or his ability, 


-or showing his inability to perform prop- 


erly, then it has been my policy to try 
to support the nominee of the President 
of the United States, to try to permit 
him to have the people he wants to run 
his programs. 

If there is anything against the man’s 
character, if there is anything against 
his ability, or if he has proved inefficient 
to such an extent that he would not 
make a good administrator under the 
program, that is another thing. I as- 
sume that the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana is taking the position that 
he has proved incompetent in admin- 
istering the program in Vietnam, and 
therefore the Senator is opposed to the 
confirmation: 

I have cited the letter of a man who 
has gone into the matter in more detail 
than I have; and I have talked with some 
of the people involved about these pro- 
grams. They tell me that you cannot put 
your finger on Mr, Poats over there and, 
in justice to him, say, “You are the 
man responsible,” because there are 
others involved in the programs who 
have a part in them also. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Indiana yield further to 
the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr, BAYH. Mr. President, I should 
like to state again one observation which 
the distinguished occupant of the chair 
(Mr. Hotties] and the distinguished 
senior colleague did not hear, because 
they were absent. Let me repeat that this 
task has been extremely difficult because 
of the personal feeling both of them 
seem to display for the nominee. 

I was not trying to ridicule and cer- 
tainly not trying to impugn the motives 
of the senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina by my reference to the chainstore 
éxample. What I was saying is that the 
very accusations I made about that 
chainstore manager principally the 
lack of managerial controls—would be 
applicable to our assessment of what was 
needed in Vietnam. There has not been 
an audit since 1961. There has been no 
effort to trace these commodities once 
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they were sold to see whether they ulti- 
mately reached the Viet Cong or the Red 
Chinese. 

We have had some indication that 
hundreds of thousands of dollars worth 
of these drugs have reached the Red 
Chinese. All of these conditions have 
existed in South Vietnam. 

Representative Moss says so, The 
General Accounting Office says so. The 
Wagner report says so. Mr. Edwards says 
so in a personal letter to Mr. Poats enti- 
tled “Dear Rud.” 

Yet, despite this total lack of man- 
agement, we attribute to the man in 
charge all of the wonderful things con- 
tained in the Moss letter—but the Sena- 
tor from Indiana does not concur in this 
assessment. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
reply to the Senator from Indiana, I 
think that very point in itself shows that 
those who have been investigating these 
matters have found deficiencies in the 
program in Vietnam and have also found 
that Mr. Poats was not the man who was 
solely responsible. 

Certainly, there could have been some 
possible improvement in the program. 
However, the people who have done the 
investigating say that this man should 
not be singled out, Representative Moss 
says that, and others who have looked 
into the matter say that. 

We must remember that Mr. Poats 
took orders from Washington. He took 
orders from the Deputy Ambassador at 
the Embassy there. Mr. Poats was tak- 
ing orders from a number of people. 

It seems to me that it would be very 
unfair to single him out and say to him: 
“You cannot now be promoted, although 
you have worked hard and faithfully. 
You will be held responsible for the defi- 
ciencies in some one program, even 
though you may not have made the de- 
cisions in that program.” 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I add my 
yoice to the plea made by the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

I have known Mr. Poats for a long 
time. I think I know a little about the 
AID program in Vietnam. 

I first inspected AID, alone, in 1959, 
when there was not a war going on. 

I can testify that even without a war, 
the headaches, the uncertainty, the com- 
plications are incredible in that particu- 
lar place. I defy anyone to find an omnis- 
cient personality that could unravel the 
multitude of complexities that exist 
there. 

I think, on the other hand, that the 
impact of the war—with the very rapid 
explosion of the demands made in South- 
east Asia—likewise is a matter of con- 
siderable effect on the economy. 

What impresses me, I say to my friend, 
the Senator from South Carolina, and to 
my friend, the Senator from Indiana, is 
that I doubt if the President wants to 
make Vietnam any more difficult. I doubt 
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that the Director of AID, Mr. Gaud, 
wants to make the administration of the 
program any more difficult. Certainly 
Dave Bell, his predecessor, did not want 
to do so. Yet, these men who have to take 
the consequences of the administration 
of the program stand by the capabilities 
and the integrity of Mr. Poats. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. B of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield an additional 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is recognized for an 
additional 3 minutes. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I think 
this is really what ought to be the sub- 
stance of our attempt to pass judgment 
on this nominee. 

I simply want to join my voice to that 
of the Senator from South Carolina in 
saying that I believe that this is the time 
to act and that this is the time to sus- 
tain.a strong administration. 

Heaven knows that we have learned a 
great deal in the AID program. 

We find it increasingly difficult to at- 
tract some of the strongest people into 
the programs. We have strong people 
engaged in the program now. I think we 
would place in jeopardy the prospects of 
continuing its chances if we were to vote 
adversely on this simple administrative 
proposal that is backed completely by its 
administrators who themselves must take 
the consequences of the appointment. 

I think that is good enough for me. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
cannot imagine the President appointing 
Mr. Poats when he, the President, had 
all the information before him and knew 
he would be the man who would have to 
bear the brunt of the criticism if the pro- 
gram were not ably administered. 

The program is part of this adminis- 
tration. The administration is responsi- 
ble, and they cannot escape that re- 
sponsibility. 

If Mr. Poats fails to deliver, the criti- 
cism will be on President Johnson's neck. 

I cannot imagine an Administrator of 
that program wanting the assistance of 
a man who is incompetent and unquali- 
fied, and about whose integrity there 
could be any suspicion that might reflect 
on not only the President, but also the 
Administrator of the program. 

I do not know all of the many details 
concerning this matter. However, I do 
know that those who have investigated 
the matter have said that there have 
been and are deficiencies in Vietnam. 
But they do not blame it on Mr. Poats, or 
certainly not all of it. 

The President has said: “I have chosen 
this man. I want this man to help me 
administer the program.” 

It has always been my procedure, as 
a. Senator, unless there were serious 
grounds for objecting, to attempt to sup- 
port such a nomination if I could. 

I disagree with the President on many 
matters. However, this is his program, 
and this is the man he wants. 

Nothing has been shown that would 
refiect against this man’s character or 
ability, and certainly what Mr. Poats has 
been charged with here cannot be placed 
solely at his feet. 
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Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Wyoming was also absent when I 
made the statement—it has been made 
twice and I will now make it a third time, 
and perhaps another time or two—that 
one of the aspects that has been ex- 
tremely difficult is that there are those 
whose judgment I respect—and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is apparently one 
of those who has known Mr. Poats in a 
personal way—who feel that he is a fine 
individual. 

I must say that it would be a lot 
simpler for me and a lot less frustrating 
if I had had a similar experience. The 
only experience I have had has been to 
see the man administer the program 
and try to explain away, in my office, in 
committees, and in front of the press the 
inequities that deal with the program. 

We are in a rather unique situation 
here. The Washington Post stated the 
other day that the mess in Vietnam is 
the President’s responsibility. Dave Bell 
says it is his responsibility. 

Representative Moss blames it on the 
French. We are ready to blame every- 
body but the men charged with the ad- 
ministration of the program. 

For heaven's sake, let us be a little 
realistic. 

The Senator from South Carolina 
stated that this is the President's nomi- 
nation. That fact has not been absent 
from the mind of the junior Senator 
from Indiana. Surely, it is the President's 
nomination. 

Iam a great admirer of Lyndon John- 
son. I have the greatest sympathy in the 
world for what he is faced with in Viet- 
nam. 

But I think we understand that we are 
not completely isolated from the way 
these decisions are made. How does the 
President decide whom he is going to 
choose as the No. 2 man in AID? I do 
not think he even knew Rutherford Poats 
when the nomination came up. I would 
be willing to wager that he did not. But 
what did he do? He called in the chief 
man in AID, Mr. Gaud. He probably said, 
“Bill, whom do you recommend to come 
up to fill the spot that has become vacant 
because you have moved up?” 

Bill Gaud happens to think that the 
sun rises and sets on Rud Poats, so he 
suggested to the President that Poats 
was the man. 

I think the President has been the re- 
cipient of some extremely bad advice. I 
have told Mr. Gaud this, I throw this 
thought out to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, although, reasonable man that he 
is—I have talked with him and under- 
stand his viewpoint—he probably feels 
justified in believing that he is right, that 
I am wrong, and that Mr. Poats is a ca- 
pable administrator. But one of my main 
concerns was to act openly. I first called 
Mr. Gaud and said I intended to try to 
have the Poats nomination held up. I did 
not try to do it behind the scenes. I 
told Mr. Gaud before I said anything to 
the majority leader or spoke of it on the 
floor of the Senate. 
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I said: 

Those of us who feel there is an important 
place in the world for foreign aid had better 
recognize some hard realities, some hard facts 
of life. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Indiana has expired, 
Mr. BAYH. I yield myself 2 minutes. 

One of those hard facts of life is the 
very obvious one that in my constitu- 
ency, as I imagine it is also in the con- 
stituency of the Senator from Wyoming, 
foreign aid is not the most popular thing 
going. It is extremely unpopular. Let 
those who want to be realistic try to 
champion something that is not popular. 
How in the world can we explain to our 
constituents that the only man capable 
of filling the No. 2 post is a man who is 
responsible for all the mismanagement 
in the AID program? He was responsible 
for the program; now it is proposed to 
promote him to the No. 2 post. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE. I say to my colleague, the 
Senator from Indiana, that while we 
split on this issue, we do so in mutual re- 
spect for each other’s judgment. 

I would contend with my constituency, 
in which the foreign-aid program is no 
more popular than it is in his, in Indi- 
ana, for the very point that he makes 
that I would consider that I had placed 
the program in jeopardy if we were to 
knock out of service in this program a 
man of Mr. Poats’ long experience in 
this area. 

We have had a tendency to talk quite 
extensively about Vietnam, about the de- 
tails in Vietnam. If I may submit the 

ught, the issue in this instance really 
not Vietnam; it is a much bigger issue 
than that. The issue is Mr. Poats’ role in 
AID and, out of that role, the confidence 
that he has inspired among those who 
have to take the rap for what he does or 
fails to do. This is the key thing. 

I know Bill Gaud very well, and Bill 
Gaud is not about to erode or undermine 
his chances to try to do a good job by 
coddling somebody, or by trying to bring 
in someone who has a completely incapa- 
ble record. 

I believe that, given the system with 
which we must operate, where we in the 
Senate cannot possibly canvass the mar- 
ket in America to try to locate the most 
capable people, we must leave that job to 
the man at the top. In this case it is the 
director of the mission. 

In my judgment, barring some things 
that are not known yet—about which 
none of us can know—I would say that 
we are really rather substantially bound, 
short of some other great capability, to 
sustain the proposal to bring Mr. Poats 
into the agency in his role. 

When I say that the issue really is 
much bigger than Vietnam, I believe 
that we must bear in mind that during 
his tenure as the Assistant Administra- 
tor for the Far East, many of the sub- 
stantive reforms that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and other groups in the 
Senate were instrumental in bringing 
about were carried out. 

When we take a look at the ultimate 
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phasing-out of the rather successful pro- 
grams in Taiwan, the advancement of 
the program in the Philippines, the per- 
formance of the program in Thailand 
and in other parts of Southeast Asia, we 
find some of the better credentials, on 
the whole, that can be associated with 
the AID program. Surely, as we may 
blame a man for something that goes 
wrong, we can also credit him with some 
of the things that go right. He happened 
to be the boss man then. Maybe some- 
body else did it, but I believe we should 
play the game by the same rules. By that 
token, I submit that Poats’ performance 
in Southeast Asia as the Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for the Far East has indeed 
been an outstanding one. That alone 
should give us pause to take hasty action 
or harsh action because of some of the 
unpleasant things that have transpired 
in South Vietnam. 

As I mentioned at the opening of my 
comments a few minutes ago, even in 
1959, when there was no so-called war in 
Vietnam, the tasks that faced any Ad- 
ministrator of AID in any phase of the 
program were overwhelming. 

As a result of what has transpired since 
then, we have learned many things. But, 
given the sudden infusion of manpower, 
supplies, equipment, and money of all 
sorts, and the distortions that war al- 
ways produces, it is amazing that things 
have gone as well as they have. 

With all these thoughts in mind, I re- 
spectfully take issue with my colleague, 
the Senator from Indiana, and express 
the hope that this body will see fit to end 
the delays that have plagued the admin- 
istration of the overall AID program. I 
believe they should get moving with this 
matter, and that we should not penalize 
the program in this way. 

If, at any time, some incriminating 
criminal kind of negligence should be 
turned up which makes it within the 
responsibilities of this body to call into 
question a Presidential appointment, 
that would be the time for this body to 
act. Meanwhile, it is important that we 
get on with the desperately important 
business at hand—the problem of ade- 
quately staffing the administrative end 
of the AID program, which has enough 
difficulty without our dragging it down 
with matters such as this. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I hope 
that the Senate will see fit to go along 
with Mr. Poats, and with the request of 
the President and the director of the 
program. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 additional minutes. 

As I said, I have the greatest respect 
for my friend, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. I trust that he is familiar with the 
actual day-to-day operations of the 
Southeast Asia AID area. I trust that 
he knows that in all the countries to 
which he referred, the mission director 
was given almost total latitude, with 
very little management. But it was in 
Vietnam that Mr. Poats maintained al- 
most singular control from his office in 
Washington. 

This is another area in which I may 
be unduly sensitive, but I have been 
sensitive about some accusations made 
by some well-intentioned friends of the 
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press that what I am really trying to 
accomplish, I am defeating by delay. 
The fact is that we have created a new 
office and raised it to an area level, and 
Mr. Bullitt has already been confirmed 
by the Senate. His sole responsibility is 
not Southeast Asia, but Vietnam. So if 
the people at AID want to get a job done, 
they have the man to do it with right 
now, without Mr: Poats. 

I cannot agree with my friend, the 
Senator from Wyoming, that we must 
find something criminal against a man 
before we vote against his qualifications. 
I am not saying that there is anything 
criminal about Mr. Poats, In fact, I have 
heard that he has been a splendid news- 
man, and I am sure he is qualified in 
that area. All I am saying is that the 
record shows that he has done a very 
poor job in the area of managing Viet- 
nam. I do not believe we are a court, 
so far as criminal activities are con- 
cerned. We are attempting to judge a 
man’s ability, and the only way we can 
judge it is to look at the job he has done, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BAYH. I yield myself 1 additional 
minute. 

I should like the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, after this matter has been con- 
cltided—because I do not believe he will 
have time to do it now—to look on my 
desk, where there is a General Account- 
ing Office report—not to the junior Sen- 
ator from Indiana. It is a report sub- 
mitted by the Comptroller General in 
1964 under the auspices of the General 
Accounting Office—Mr. Poats was there 
then—and it points out no audits. 

All incidents of mismanagement that 
are alluded to and specified in the Moss 
report were brought out in 1964 by the 
General Accounting Office. There is 
another account on my desk by Mr. Her- 
ter, with similar accusations in 1964. 
Earlier in 1966, before the Moss report, 
we have the Widener report, which spe- 
cifically looked into port facilities, and 
concluded that particular activity was 
marked by mismanagement. In addi- 
tion, there is the report on failures in 
the drug import program and the GAO 
steel report showing that kickbacks were 
more common than I said. All of these 
matters aré not my accusations, They 
are supported by people who are sup- 
posed to know their business. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 1 minute to me? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield 1 minute to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I wish to 
have this discussion close on a note of 
reaffirmation of my respect for my 
friend, the Senator from Indiana. I 
would be the last person to charge him 
with delaying this matter at all. He has 
been very forthright and straightfor- 
ward; there have been no sneak attacks; 
and he has been open and aboveboard. 
I commend the Senator for that. 

The area where we differ, probably, is 
where one fixes the blame for not being 
some kind of omnificent, all-seeing soul 
in Vietnam. Without intending to be 
sacrilegious, I would suggest that some- 
one close to the Lord himself would have 
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difficulty. We should have a considerably 
more charitable view of any efforts of 
any of our people who are trying to come 
to grips with the problem. 

At the same time we have to view the 
larger picture, and the larger picture 
shows that those who have to take the 
consequences want this man and they 
are willing to depend upon this man in 
the administration in the larger sphere 
of this program, 

Mr. President, in my judgment, we 
must consider all of these matters in 
approving Mr. Poats today, and I believe 
the record calls for his approval in this 
administrative role. 

I thank my friend, the Senator from 
Indiana, for his dialog on this particular 
question. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I wish to 
make known my support of the nomina- 
tiom of Mr: Rutherford M. Poats to be 
Deputy Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development. 

Mr. Poats had to deal with extremely 


difficult problems, some of which ‘the: 


agency has had no precedent, for han- 
dling. I do not think he should be blamed 
for some of the grievous problems we 
have had in connection with some of our 
AID administration in Southeast Asia. 

As we know, the President submitted 
the name of Mr. Poats last year for the 
post of Deputy Administrator of AID— 
the second highest position in an agency 
with over 12,000 employees. Since this 
is an extremely important position, and 
one which has been vacant for over 6 
months now, the matter is acquiring a 
sense of acute urgency. The lack of a 
man in this position throws heavy added 
responsibilities on the head of the Agen- 
cy and on the immediately lower eche- 
lons. 

This nomination was unanimously ap- 
proved by the full Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate last year and 
the name was submitted to the Senate on 
the last day of the 89th Congress in 1966. 
Unanimous consent, required for full 
Senate consideration on such short no- 
tice, was withheld. Thus, Mr. Poats could 
not then be confirmed. 

Now, several months later, the Senate 
is asked once again to consider con- 
firmation, confirmation of the same 
name, Rutherford M, Poats, submitted 
by the President as the man he deems 
best qualified for the post; the man 
wanted by William S. Gaud, AID chief, 
and also the man supported by the Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Rusk. 

Today I wish to state in clear terms 
my support of Mr. Poats for the posi- 
tion of Deputy Administrator. We have 
now had ample time to check on details 
mentioned previously as being deroga- 
tory of Mr. Poats’ administration of our 
Vietnam aid program. Our Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee for Investiga- 
tions has also had ample opportunity to 
check previous charges of loose adminis- 
tration in assistance procedures as well 
as irregularities in the operation of the 
commodity-import program for Viet- 
nam, 
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Also, the House Foreign Operations 
and Government Information Subcom- 
mittee has had time to investigate, at 
firsthand, procedures in aid administra- 
tion in Vietnam, In addition, our Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee has held 
hearings on the nomination of Mr. Poats 
and has confronted him with the irregu- 
larities revealed in our aid program in 
Vietnam while he was there and also 
since he assumed charge of all our south 
and Southeast Asia programs. 

Now, just a short while ago, we have 
had notice of a report, dated November 
1966, done by the firm; Area Studies of 
California; a report highly critical of 
our Vietnam aid program and appar- 


ently naming names of many people, de- 


termined by those making the study, to 
be responsible for certain failures and 
deficiencies of our AID mission in Viet- 
nam. 

Mr. President, in all these investiga- 
tions, and in reports and press allega- 
tions of mismanagement of our ‘overall 
AID program in South Vietnam, certain 
relevant facts are often forgotten or 
overlooked. I refer to them just briefly: 

First. Saigon and Saigon Harbor are 
both in the war area. The military must 
have priority for men, materiel, and 
foodstuffs. 

Second. Concomitant with our war 
commitments, our Government also de- 
cided to initiate a large commodity im- 
port program, Public Law 480 food ship- 


ments, deflationary procedures, and other 


methods of helping the economy of 
South Vietnam. This program was super- 
imposed and. inextricably interwoven 
with the war effort. 

Third. Our military effort and civilian 
goods effort were dumped on a city, a 
harbor, and a people completely un- 
equipped to absorb or handle these dual 
efforts. 

Fourth. We gave the South Viet- 
namese Government and military a more 
important part to play in the disburse- 
ment of aid supplies than they proved 
capable of assuming. Unscrupulous offi- 
cials and profiteers took advantage of 
our own Government until such time as 
we were able to impose our own require- 
ments of bookkeeping, audit, supervi- 
sion and management. 

Fifth. Given such handicaps as the 
limited facilities, the small number of 
experienced American officials, some- 
times inept foreign officialdom, in a de- 
bilitating climate, often in doubtful situ- 
ations where friend and foe were indis- 
tinguishable, under enormous pressure 
from us here at home to achieve tangible 
results, both military and civilian, it 
seems meritorious to me that our AID 
perp have achieved as much as they 

ave 

Sixth. Mr. Poats was in charge of a 
vastly accelerated and intricate pro- 
gram. His schedule called for speedy, 
massive, economic assistance. Our De- 

partments of Defense and State as well 
as AID knew the risks and urgency. Mr. 
Poats got the message—got the job 
done—and he did it well under the cir- 
cumstances at hand. 

Seventh. Under his management our 
AID mission accomplished the follow- 
ing: 

Today there is largely economic stabi- 
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lization; runaway inflation has been 
checked; medical care and facilities are 
generally very good; education is being 
improved; agriculture is being rehabili- 
tated; the commodity import system has 
been liberalized; procurement of bulk 
commodities has been consolidated; 
physical port. facilities have been ex- 
panded; port management has been 
improved; stealing, graft, and corrup- 
tion have been contained; and, finally, 
our aid program is on solid ground inso- 
far as management, surveillance, coop- 
eration, and results are concerned. 

Mr. President, in my capacity as a 
member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I have been in Vietnam on three 
different. occasions over the past 18 
months, I have seen firsthand the diffi- 
cult tasks faced and met headon 
through much dedication and diligent 
effort by our very able AID personnel. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I would 
like to again point out that in my opin- 
ion, in doing his appointed task, Mr. 
Poats has shown himself to be a man 
of integrity; able to make sound deci- 
sions; of good administrative ability; 
able to inspire confidence in fellow em- 
ployees; able to deal with men here and 
abroad on the highest levels; and a man 
who can well be entrusted, I believe, with 
all aspects of this office. He has, in my 
opinion, acquired himself well in both 
Vietnam and later as head of all our aid 
efforts in south Asia. 

Mr. Poats has proved himself in an 
onerous task. I support his nomination 
as Deputy Administrator of AID and feel 
that he will live up to the confidence we 
will place in him in confirmation. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum 
and I suggest that the time be equally 
charged to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAYH: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, difficult as 
the task may be, we in the Senate are 
charged with the responsibility of advis- 
ing and consenting on presidential nomi- 
nations. 

In listening to the good faith efforts 
which have been made on the part of 
my colleagues who, I personally feel, 
sincerely believe in their arguments, it 
is difficult for me to understand how we 
in the Senate can fully accept this re- 
sponsibility given us by our constitu- 
tional fathers if we do not make a con- 
certed effort to investigate the qualifica- 
tions of the nominations sent up to us by 
the President. 

On most nominations, I must admit, 
it is a perfunctory effort on my part to 
vote “yea.” 

I suppose I could almost say it is very 
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much like the song which my 11-year-old 
practices on the piano—when I can get 
him to practice—about the good old Duke 
of York. He had 10,000 men. He marched 
them up to the top of the hill, and then 
he marched them down again. So it is 
with most presidential nominations. They 
are marched up, and then they are 
marched down again, and they are con- 
sented to by unanimous vote in this 
body. 

It seems to me that an important point 
we have to recognize is the responsibility 
we have as Senators not to accept the 
philosophy which is given to us barrelful 
after barrelful by the agencies who make 
these self-serving professions of inno- 
cence for those they recommend. 

I cannot in good conscience look at the 
pile of reports on my desk, in which I 
have no pride of authorship, because I 
was not responsible for one word written 
therein. As I have said repeatedly, these 
reports go back to 1964, and the one, 
main damning criticism that I have pre- 
mised them on is that there has not been 
so much as one single, simple audit, a 
simple little accounting of the money ex- 
pended, amounting to $720 million for 
this fiscal year. There has not been an 
audit of the millions and millions of 
dollars we have pumped into Vietnam 
since 1961. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To be at- 
tributed to the Senator’s time? 

Mr. BAYH. I ask unanimous consent 
that the time be divided evenly between 
the two sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is ordered. The clerk will call 
the roll. į 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself the 2 minutes remaining on 
this side. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
rise at this time only to compliment and 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana for the long, hard, and deter- 
mined fight he has made in an attempt 
to make known his strong views on the 
nomination of Mr. Rutherford Poats. 

The Senator has acted within his 
rights and under the rules and proce- 
dures of the Senate. He has felt very em- 
phatically that this is a matter which 
should be given a great deal of considera- 
tion. He has backed up his feelings with 
figures and facts and statements for the 
Recorp. And, regardless of how the 
pending vote comes out, I want the 
Senator from Indiana to know that he 
has our respect and admiration and af- 
fection, and that, while at times he may 
have felt alone in this particular effort, 
there are other times when other Sena- 
tors have had similar experiences. How- 
ever, when they feel they are right, they 
ba they are mighty, even while acting 
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So, I am glad that this matter is com- 
ing to a head. I appreciate the consistent 
courtesy and graciousness shown by 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana. 

I assure the Senator and the press 
that the Senator has not unduly delayed 
the consideration of this nomination but, 
on the contrary, has been most coopera- 
tive and understanding at all times. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 9 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, at this time 
I move to recommit the pending nomina- 
tion to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. I send the motion to the desk and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH) 
moves to recommit the pending nomination 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, in return 
for the kind thoughts expressed by the 
majority leader, I express my deep ap- 
preciation. 

Mr. President, while this matter has 
been extremely difficult and I am afraid, 
a bit embarrassing to the majority leader, 
the senior Senator from Montana has al- 
ways shown deep respect for me. I am 
extremely grateful for that and for his 
tolerance displayed in this situation. 

The matter before us concerns whether 
a man who has been charged with the 
responsibility of directing the’ AID pro- 
gram in Vietnam should be promoted to 
the number two spot for the Agency for 
International Development. 

I agree with those of my colleagues— 
and there were two or three—who 
pointed out that administering any type 
of program in faraway Vietnam with a 
war going on is difficult. 

This, in my judgment, is absolutely 
true. However, given the circumstances 
which exist in Vietnam, it seems to me 
that an administrator, if he were worthy 
of his salt, and indeed if he were worthy 
of a promotion to an even higher post, 
has a greater responsibility to bring to 
bear top level managerial capabilities. 
Yet, the record of mismanagement is 
plentiful. And I have attempted to re- 
port them for the record. 

As far back as 1964, it was not only the 
junior Senator from Indiana who voiced 
concern about what was going on in 
South Vietnam concerning AID. It was 
the Government Accounting Office and 
the Comptroller General. They were the 
ones who said there had not been an 
audit in Vietnam since 1961. They were 
the ones who pointed out that no effort 
was made to try to determine whether 
goods were needed in the country before 
the goods were imported. 

They were the ones who reported, as 
far back as 1964, that no effort was made 
to see how the funds were utilized and 
that no safeguards were taken to keep 
the funds from reaching the enemy and 
to keep the commodities from reaching 
the enemy. 
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Likewise, the Herter report in 1964 
mentioned inequities with specific refer- 
ence to port facilities. 

Other investigations resulted in the 
Wagner report, which was an all-encom- 
passing treatment of the problems exist- 
ing in Vietnam, and the Moss report, 
which is one of the most thorough con- 
gressional documents that we have seen 
on the subject. 

I have the Moss report here. It consists 
of 130 pages. It points out the inequities 
and the inefficiencies of the program and 
the total lack of management in South 
Vietnam with relation thereto. 

The Tamblyn report is on my desk; 
It consists of several dozen pages and 
points out the misuse of drugs and that 
drugs shipped willy-nilly throughout the 
sountryside were also unlabeled. We do 
not know how many thousands of people 
were injured because they did not have 
proper warning. Prescriptions were not 
required. The drugs could have reached 
the enemy. 

I could point out a whole list of inequi- 
ties that existed during the past several 
years, 

If a man were a good administrator, he 
would have harkened to that first report 
in 1964. He would have then implemented 
the managerial techniques which were 
necessary to make that program function 
expeditiously. ? 

History shows that it was not until 
Members of Congress started applying 
the hot iron of critieism, and it was not 
until members of the press brought the 
white heat of publicity to bear, that any 
effort was made by AID to correct these 
deficiencies. 

If we are going to promote someone, I 
personally think it is extremely impor- 
tant that it be a man who will be candid 
and willing to admit to making mistakes 
and possess the capability of correcting 
such mistakes. 

I must say that the experience I have 
personally had with this man made me 
determine that I could not in good con- 
science vote for his nomination. 

When we were trying to find out what 
could be done to improve the situation 
with relation to steel—an issue in which 
the Senate voted 64 to 14 in support of 
our position—and when we were trying 
to find out what was going on in Viet- 
nam, this nominee came to my office and 
sat in a chair in my office and repeatedly, 
time after time, denied accusations that 
I made concerning what was going on. 

I felt compelled to ask the Government 
Accounting Office to subpena his files, 
and they did, 

What did they find? We found that 
despite his denials the record contained 
reports that had come from Saigon 
which conflicted with his statements. A 
French firm had been hired. The reports 
were in the AID files at the time I was 
asking him questions. 

The report stated that the situation 
there was even worse than I had dared 
to anticipate. 

Mr. President, I leave with my col- 
leagues one last thought. It has not been 
very long since I first came to the Senate, 
but. I have been in sympathy with those 
who have voiced increasing concern over 
the fact that the Senate has relegated 
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too much of its responsibilities to the 
Executive. We hear the criticism time 
and time again that the U.S. Senate is 
naught but a rubberstamp. 

The Constitution provides that the 
Senate shall advise and consent on Ex- 
ecutive appointments and Executive 
nominations. We have a chance now to 
determine whether we believe that we 
have the responsibility to demand top- 
noteh performance before a person is to 
be promoted, or whether we will merely 
accede to a nomination because a top of- 
ficial of AID seems to feel that one man 
is indispensable to him. 

I have suggested that the nomination 
be recommitted to the committee. This 
suggestion has the support of the chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]; it has the 
support of the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], who is con- 
ducting an investigation; and when the 
senior Senator from Arkansas has 
finished, we will all be surprised at what 
is going on with respect to AID in Viet- 
nam, , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York in the chair). All time 
has expired. The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from 
Indiana to recommit the nomination to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. On 
this question, the yeas and nays have 
pen ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BAKER (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “aye”; if I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senator from Arkansas 
LMr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] 
are necessarily absent. 

J also announce that the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Inouye] is absent because of 
illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is 
absent on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER] is paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Smatuers]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Louisiana would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Florida would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case] and 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. DOMI- 
NICK] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Har- 
FIELD] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
JORDAN] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] is detained on official business, 
and, if present and voting, would vote 
“nay.” 
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On this vote, the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Jorpan] is paired with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Idaho 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 43, as follows: 


No. 118 Ex.] 
YEAS—42 

Bartlett Fong Miller 
Bayh Fulbright Monroney 
Boggs Griffin Morse 
Brewster Gruening Mundt 
Brooke Hansen Murphy 
Byrd, Va. Harris Pearson 
Byrd, W. Va. Hartke Prouty 
Cannon Hruska Randolph 
Church Jackson. Ribico: 
Cooper Lausche Scott 
Cotton Long, La Stennis 

Long, Mo. Tydings 
Eastland Magnuson Williams, Del 
Fannin Metcalf Young, Ohio 

NAYS—43 
Aiken Hollings Pastore 
Allott Javits Pell 
Anderson Jordan, N.C Percy 
Bible Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Burdick Kuchel Russell 
Carlson Mansfield Smith 
Clark McCarthy Sparkman 
Dirksen McGee Spong 
Ervin McGovern Thurmond 
Gore Mondale Tower 
Hart Montoya Williams, N.J. 
Hayden Morton Yarborough 
Hickenlooper Moss Young, N. Dak. 
Hill Muskie 
Holland Nelson 
NOT VOTING—15 

Baker Ellender McClellan 
Bennett Hatfield McIntyre 
Case Inouye Smathers 
Dodd Jordan, Idaho Symington 
Dominick Kennedy, Mass. Talmadge 


So Mr. Bayu’s motion to recommit was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now recurs: Will the Senate advise 
and consent to the nomination of Ruth- 
erford M. Poats, of Virginia, to be Deputy 
Administrator, Agency for International 
Development. : 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr, President, is comment 
on this matter in order at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No fur- 
ther debate is in order at the moment. 
All time has expired. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BAKER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay”; if I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” I withhold 
my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr, 
ELLENDER], the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. MCCLELLAND], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Mcintyre], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Syminc- 
ton], and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE] are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Inouye], is absent because 
of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
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from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], is 
absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS], would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case] and 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Domr- 
NICK] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Har- 
FIELD] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
JORDAN] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
is detained on official business, and if 
present and voting, would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick] is paired with the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan]. If 
present, and yoting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Idaho would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 61, 
nays 24, as follows: 


No. 119 Ex.] 
YEAS—61 
Aiken Holland Nelson 
Allott Hollings Pastore 
Anderson Jackson Pearson 
Bible Javits Pell 
Brooke Jordan, N.C. Percy 
Burdick Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Kuchel Randolph 
Byrd, W.Va. Lausche Russell 
Carlson Long, Mo. Scott 
Church Long, La. Smith 
Clark Magnuson Sparkman 
Dirksen Mansfield Spong 
Eastland McCarthy Stennis 
Ervin McGee Thurmond 
Gore McGovern Tower 
Gruening Mondale Williams, N. J. 
Harris Monroney Yarborough 
Hart Montoya Young, N. Dak, 
Hayden Morton Young, Ohio 
Hickenlooper Moss 
11¹ Muskie 
NAYS—24 
Bartlett Fannin Miller 
Bayh Fong rse 
Boggs Fulbright Mundt 
Brewster Murphy 
Cannon Hansen Prouty 
Cooper Hartke Ribicoff 
Cotton Hruska . Tydings 
Curtis Metcalf Williams, Del. 
NOT VOTING—15 
Baker Ellender McClellan 
Bennett Hatfield McIntyre 
Case Inouye Smathers 
Dodd Jordan, Idaho Symington 
Dominick Kennedy, Mass. Talmadge 


So the nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the President be notified of the con- 
firmation of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the Senate 
has spoken, and I would like the RECORD 
to show that the Senator from Indiana 
hopes with all his heart that his judg- 
ment of the nominee was in error. I trust 
he will demonstrate to the Senator from 
Indiana and his 41 colleagues who sup- 
ported the motion to recommit that he 
can be the topflight No. 2 man in AID. 
If that is the case, I want to apologize 
for any embarrassment that this con- 
frontation may have caused the nominee, 
for it was not an easy ordeal. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Indiana is most gracious. I am sure Mr. 
Poats will take to heart what has been 
said and done in this matter. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate return to legis- 
lative session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


PUBLIC BROADCASTING ACT OF 
1967 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 213, 
S. 1160. I do this so that the bill will be- 
come the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 1160) 
to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934 by extending and improving the 
provisions thereof relating to grants for 
construction of educational television 
broadcasting facilities, by authorizing 
assistance in the construction of non- 
commercial educational radio broadcast- 
ing facilities, by establishing a nonprofit 
corporation to assist in establishing in- 
novative educational programs, to facili- 
tate educational program availability, 
and to aid the operation of educational 
broadcasting facilities; and to authorize 
a comprehensive study of instructional 
television and radio; and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, with amendments, on page 
2, line 1, after the word “Public”, to 
strike out “Television” and insert 
“Broadcasting”; in the subhead in line 
5, after the word Educational“, to 
strike out Television“ and insert 
“Broadcasting”; on page 3, line 10, after 
“1934”, to strike out “2” and insert “47”; 
in line 21, after the word “in”, to strike 
out “such”; in the same line, after the 
numeral “(1)”, to insert “(D)”; on page 
5, line 16, after the numeral “(1)”, to in- 
sert “by inserting ‘noncommercial’ be- 
fore educational television purposes’ in 
paragraph (2) thereof,”; in line 20, after 
the word “in”, to insert such“; in the 
same line, after the numeral (2), to 
strike out “thereof”; at the beginning 
of line 22, to strike out “2” and insert 
“47”; on page 6, line 1, after the word 
“after”, to insert “necessary for“; in 
line 11, after the word Act“, to strike 
out “2” and insert 47“; on page 8, line 
5, after the numerals “398”, to insert 
“and redesignating section 394 as sec- 
tion 397 and”; in line 7, after the nu- 
merals “398”, to strike out the comma 
and “and redesignating section 394 as 
section 397”; in line 8, after the word 
“above”, to strike out “the” and insert 
“its”; in line 9, after the word “head- 
ing”, to strike out thereof“; in the sub- 
head in line 14, after the word “Public”, 
to insert “Broadcasting”; in line 15, to 
strike out “Television”; on page 10, line 
21, after the word of“, to insert non- 
commercial”; on page 11; at the begin- 
ning of line 4, to insert Broadcasting“; 
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in the same line, after the amendment 
just above stated, to strike out Tele- 
vision“; in line 12, after the word “mem- 
bers“, to insert of which nine shall be“; 
in line 14, after the word “Senate”, to 
insert “and six shall be elected by the 
members so appointed“; on page 12, at 
the beginning of line 7, to insert “or 
elected”; at the beginning of line 9, to 
insert “appointed or”; in line 12, after 
the word “appointment”, to insert “or 
election”; in the same line, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike 
out “five at the end of two years, five at 
the end of four years, and five at the 
end of six“ and insert as follows: the 
terms of three of the appointed mem- 
bers and two of the elected members 
shall expire at the end of two years, the 
terms of three of the appointed mem- 
bers and two of the elected members 
shall expire at the end of four years, and 
the terms of three of the appointed 
members and two of the elected mem- 
bers shall expire at the end of six”; on 
page 13, at the beginning of line 2, to 
strike out “appointments were“ and in- 
sert “appointment or election was“; in 
line 5, after the word “appointed”, to 
insert “or elected”; on page 14, line 5, 
after the word Chairman“, to insert of 
the Board”; on page 15, line 10, after 
the word “of”, to strike out “a system” 
and insert one or more systems of non- 
commercial educational television or 
radio broadcasting and one or more sys- 
tems”; after line 16, to strike out: 

(C) assist in the establishment and devel- 
opment of one or more systems of noncom- 
mercial educational television or radio broad- 
cast stations throughout the United States. 


At the beginning of line 21, to strike 
out “(D)” and insert “(C)”; on page 16, 
line 24, after the word “maintain”, to 
strike out “a library” and insert li- 
braries”; on page 17, line 1, after the 
word “and”, where it appears the second 
time, to strike out “develop public aware- 
ness of and”; at the beginning of line 4, 
to strike out “various. means, including 
the”; in line 6, after the word “or”, to 
strike out “nonprofit”; in line 20, after 
the word “demonstrations”, to strike out 
“or” and insert and“; on page 18, line 3, 
after the word “network”, to insert “or 
community antenna television system”; 
in line 4, after the amendment just above 
stated, to strike out “on” and insert “or”; 
in line 12, after the word “services”, to 
strike out to grantees of or contractors 
with the Corporation and local” and in- 
sert for“; in line 14, after the word 
“radio”, to strike out “broadcast stations” 
and insert “services”; on page 19, at the 
beginning of line 21, to strike out “a study 
of instructiona] television, including its 
relationship to education television 
broadcasting and such other aspects 
thereof as may assist in determining 
whether Federal aid should be provided 
therefor and the form that aid should 
take, and which may aid communities, 
institutions, or agencies in determining 
whether and to what extent such activ- 
ities should be used”, and insert “a com- 
prehensive study of instructional televis- 
jon and radio (including broadcast, 
closed circuit, community antenna tele- 
vision, and instructional television fixed 
services and two-way communication of 
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data links and computers) and their re- 
lationships to each other and to instruc- 
tional materials such as videotapes, films, 
discs, computers, and other educational 
materials or devices, and such other as- 

pects thereof as may be of assistance in 
determining what Federal aid should be 
provided for instructional radio and tele- 
vision and the form that aid should take, 
and which may aid communities, institu- 
tions, or agencies in determining whether 
and to what extent such activities should 
be used.“; on page 20, after line 14, to 
strike out: 80 à ; 

CONTENT OF STUDY 

Sec. 302. Such study shall be comprehen- 
sive in nature and shall cover particularly 
such items as 

(1) the quality and content of existing 
programs and how they can be improved; 

(2) the financial factors involved in use 
of instructional television in educational in- 
stitutions; 

(3) the relative advantages or disadvan- 
tages of using instructional television as com- 
pared with other media; 

(4) the advantages and disadvantages of 
closed circuit television; 

(5) the relationship between instructional 
and educational television; and 

(6) new technology not now available, in- 
cluding flexible teacher-controlled schedul- 
ing of p based on videotapes, discs, 
films, and other materials or devices. 


On page 21, at the beginning of line 
10, to change the section number from 
303” to “302”; in line 12, after the word 
“before”, to strike out “January 1” and 
insert June 30”; and, at the beginning 
of line 14, to change the section num- 
ber from 304“ to “303”; so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may pa cited as the “Public Broadcasting Act 
of 1967”. 


TITLE I—CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 


EXTENSION OF DURATION OF CONSTRUCTION 
GRANTS FOR EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 


_ SEC. 101. (a) Section 391 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 391) is amended 
by inserting after the first sentence the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “There are also author- 
ized to be appropriated for carrying out the 
purposes of such section, $10,500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and such 
sums as may be necessary for the next four 
fiscal years.“. 

(b) The last sentence of such section is 
amended by striking out July 1, 1968” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1973”. 

MAXIMUM ON GRANTS IN ANY STATE 


Src. 102. Effective with respect to grants 

made from appropriations for any fiscal year 

g after June 30, 1967, subsection (b) 

of section 392 of the Communications Act 

of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 392(b)) is amended to 
read: 

“(b) The total of the grants for any fiscal 
year made under this part for the construc- 
tion of noncommercial educational television 
broadcasting facilities or noncommercial 
educational radio broadcasting facilities in 
any State may not exceed 12½ per centum 
of the portion of the appropriation for such 
year available for such grants.“ 


NONCOMMERCIAL EDUCATIONAL RADIO BROAD- 
CASTING FACILITIES 


Sec. 103. (a) Section 390 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 390) is 
amended by inserting “noncommercial” be- 
fore “educational” and by inserting “or 
radio” after “television”. 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 392 of the 
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Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 392 
(a)) is amended by 

(1) inserting “noncommercial” before 
“educational” and by inserting “or radio” 
after “television” in so much thereof as pre- 
cedes paragraph (1); 

(2) striking out clause (B) of such para- 
graph and inserting in lieu thereof “(B) in 
the case of a project for television facilities, 
the State educational television agency or, in 
the case of a project for radio facilities, the 
State educational radio agency,“: 

(3) inserting (1) in the case of a project 
for television facilities,” after “(D)” and 
“noncommercial” before “educational” in 
paragraph (1)(D) and by inserting before 
the semicolon at the end of such paragraph 
% or (ii) in the case of a project for radio 
facilities, a nonprofit foundation, corpora- 
tion, or association which is organized pri- 
marily to engage in or encourage noncom- 
mercial educational radio broadcasting and 
is eligible to receive a license from the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission; or meets 
the requirements of clause (i) and is also 
organized to engage in or e such 
radio broadcasting and is eligible for such a 
license for such a radio station”; 

(4) striking out “television” in paragraphs 
(2), (3), and (4) of such subsection; 

(5) striking out “and” at the end of para- 
graph (3), striking out the period at the end 


(4) the. following new paragraph: 

“(5) that, in the case of an. application 
with respect to radio broadcasting facilities, 
there has been comprehensive planning for 
educational broadcasting facilities and serv- 
ices in the area the applicant proposes to 
serve and the applicant has participated in 
such planning, and the applicant will make 
most efficient use of the frequency assign- 
ment.” 

(e) Subsection (e) of such section is 
amended by inserting “(1)” after (e)“ and 
“noncommercial” before “educational tele- 
vision broadcasting facilities”, and by insert- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 

ph: 

(2) In order to assure proper coordina- 
tion of construction of noncommercial edu- 
cational radio broadcasting facilities within 
each State which has established a State 
educational radio agency, each applicant for 
a grant under this section for a project for 
construction of such facilities in such State, 
other than such agency, shall notify such 
agency of each application for such a grant 
which is submitted by it to the Secretary, 
and the Secretary shall advise such agency 
with respect to the disposition of each such 
application.” 

(d) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended by inserting “noncommercial” be- 
fore “educational television” and inserting 
“or noncommercial educational radio broad- 
casting facilities, as the case may be,” after 
“educational television broadcasting facili- 
ties” in clauses (2) and (3). 

(e) Subsection (f) of such section is 
amended by inserting or radio” after “‘tele- 
vision” in the part thereof which precedes 
paragraph (1), by inserting “noncommer- 
cial” before “educational television purposes” 
in paragraph (2) thereof, and by inserting 
“or noncommercial educational radio pur- 
poses, as the case may be“ after “educational 
television purposes” in such paragraph (2). 

(1) (1) Paragraph (2) of section 394 of 
such Act (427 U.S.C. 394) is amended by 
inserting or educational radio broadcasting 
facilities” after “educational television 
broadcasting facilities,” and by inserting “‘or 
radio broadcasting, as the case may be” after 
“necessary for television broadcasting”. 

(2) Paragraph (4) of such section is 
amended by striking out “The term ‘State 
educational television agency’ means” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “The terms ‘State 
educational television agency’ and ‘State 
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educational radio agency’ mean, with respect 
to television broadcasting and radio broad- 
casting, respectively,”, and by striking out 
“educational television” in clauses (A) and 
(C) and inserting in lieu thereof “such 
broadcasting”. 

(g) Section 397 of such Act (47 U.S.C. 397) 
is amended by inserting “or radio” after 
“television” in clause (2). 

FEDERAL SHARE OF COST OF CONSTRUCTION 

Sec. 104. Subsection (e) of section 392 of 
the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 
392(e)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) Upon approving any application un- 
der this section with respect to any project, 
the Secretary shall make a grant to the ap- 
plicant in the amount determined by him, 
but not exceeding 75 per centum of the 
amount determined by the Secretary to be 
the reasonable and necessary cost of such 
project. The Secretary shall pay such amount 
from the sum available therefor, in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, and in such 
installments consistent with construction 
progress, as he may determine.” 

INCLUSION OF TERRITORIES 

Sec. 105. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 394 
of the Communications Act of 1934 is amend- 
ed by striking out “and” and inserting a 
comma in lieu thereof, and by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end thereof “, the Vir- 
gin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands”. 

(b) Paragraph (4) of such section is 
amended by inserting “and, in the case of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, means 
the High Commissioner thereof” before the 
period at the end thereof. 

INCLUSION OF COSTS OF PLANNING 

Sec. 106. Paragraph (2) of section 394 of 
the Communications Act of 1934 is further 
amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following: “In the case of apparatus the 
acquisition and installation of which is so 
included, such term also includes planning 
therefor.” 


TITLE I — ESTABLISHMENT OF NON- 
PROFIT EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 
CORPORATION 


Sec. 201. Part IV of title III of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 is further amended 
by— 

(1) inserting 

“SUBPART A—GRANTS FOR FACILITIES” 
immediately above the heading of section 


390; 

(2) striking out part“ and inserting in 
Meu thereof “subpart” in sections 390, 393; 
395, and 396; 

(3) redesignating section 397 as section 
398, and redesignating section 394 as section 
397 and inserting it before such section 398 
and inserting immediately above its heading 


“SUBPART C—GENERAL” 


(4) redesignating section 396 as section 
394 and inserting it immediately after sec- 
tion 393; 

(5) inserting after “broadcasting” the first 
time it appears in clause (2) of the section 
of such part IV redesignated herein as sec- 
tion 398 “, or over the Corporation or any 
of its grantees or contractors, or over the 
charter or bylaws of the Corporation.“. 

(6) inserting in the section of such part 
IV herein redesignated as section 397 the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(6) The term ‘Corporation’ means the 
Corporation authorized to be established by 
subpart B of this part. 

7) The term ‘noncommercial educational 
broadcast station’ means a television or radio 
broadcast station, which, under the rules 
and regulations of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, is eligible to be licensed 
or is licensed by the Commission as a non- 
commercial educational radio or television 
broadcast station and which is owned and 
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operated by a public agency or nonprofit 
private foundation, corporation, or associ- 
ation. 

“(8) The term ‘interconnection’ means 
the use of microwave equipment, boosters, 
translators, repeaters, communication space 
satellites, or other apparatus or equipment 
for the transmission and distribution of 
television or radio p to noncommer- 
cial educational television or radio broadcast 
stations.” 

(7) inserting after section 395 the follow- 
ing new subpart: 


“SUBPART B—CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC BROAD- 
CASTING 


“Congressional Declaration of Policy 


“Sec. 396. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
and declares— < 

“(1) that it is in the public interest to 
encourage the growth and development of 
noncommercial educational radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting, including the use of 
such media for instructional purposes; 

“(2) that expansion and development of 
noncommercial educational radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting and of diversity of its 
programing depend on freedom, imagination, 
and initiative on both the local and na- 
tional levels; 

3) that the encouragement and sup- 
port of noncommercial educational radio 
and television broadcasting, while matters 
of importance for private and local develop- 
ment, are also of appropriate and important 
concern to the Federal Government; 

“(4) that it furthers the general welfare 
to encourage noncommercial educational 
radio and television broadcast programing 
which will be responsible to the interests 
of people both in particular localities and 
throughout the United States, and which 
will constitute an expression of diversity and 
excellence; 

“(5) that it is necessary and appropriate 
for the Federal Government to complement, 
assist, and support a national policy that 
will most effectively make noncommercial 
educational radio and television service 
available to all the citizens of the United 
States; 

“(6) that a private corporation should be 
created to facilitate the development of non- 
commercial educational radio and television 
broadcasting and to afford maximum pro- 
tection to such broadcasting from extra- 
neous interference and control. 


“Corporation Established 


“(b) There is authorized to be established 
& nonprofit corporation, to be known as the 
‘Corporation for Public Broadcasting’, which 
will not be an agency or establishment of the 
United States Government. The Corporation 
shall be subject to the provisions of this sec- 
tion, and, to the extent consistent with this 
section, to the District of Columbia Nonprofit 
Corporation Act. 


“Board of Directors 


„(e) (1) The Corporation shall have a 
Board of Directors (hereinafter in this sec- 
tion referred to as the ‘Board’), consisting 
of fifteen members of which nine shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate and six 
shall be elected by the members so ap- 
pointed. 

2) The members of the Board (A) shall 
be selected from among citizens of the 
United States (not regular full-time em- 
ployees of the United States) who are emi- 
nent in such fields as education, cultural 
and civic affairs, or the arts, including radio 
or television; (B) shall be selected so as to 
provide as nearly as practicable a broad rep- 
presentation of various regions of the coun- 
try, various professions and occupations, and 
various kinds of talent and experience appro- 
priate to the functions and responsibilities 
of the Corporation. 

“(3) The members of the initial Board of 
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Directors shall serve as incorporators and 
shall take whatever actions are necessary to 
establish the Corporation under the District 
of Columbia. Nonprofit Corporation Act. 

(4) The term of office of each member of 
the Board shall be six years; except that (A) 
any member appointed or elected to fill a 
vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed or elected for the 
remainder of such term; and (B) the terms 
of office of members first taking office shall 
begin on the date of incorporation and shak 
expire, as designated at the time of their 
appointment or election, as follows: the 
terms of three of the appointed members 
and two of the elected members shall expire 
at the end of two years, the terms of three 
of the appointed members and two of the 
elected members shall expire at the end of 
four years, and the terms of three of the 
appointed members and two of the elected 
members shall expire at the end of six years. 
No member shall be eligible to serve in excess 
of two consecutive terms of six years each, 
Notwithstanding the preceding provisions of 
this paragraph, a member whose term has 
expired may serve until his successor has 
qualified 

“(5) Any > vacancy in the Board shall not 
affect its power, but shall be filled in the 
manner in which the original appointment 
or election was made. 


“Election of Chairman; Compensation 

“(d)(1) The President shall designate one 
of the members first appointed or elected to 
the Board as Chairman; thereafter the mem- 
bers of the Board shall annually elect one of 
their number as Chairman, The members of 
the Board shall also elect one or more of them 
as a Vice Chairman or Vice Chairmen. 

“(2) The members of the Board shall not, 
by reason of such membership, be deemed to 
be employees of the United States. They shall, 
while attending meetings of the Board or 
while engaged in duties related to such meet- 
ings or in other activities of the Board pur- 
suant to this subpart be entitled to receive 
compensation at the rate of $100 per day (or 
such other rate as may be determined by a 
vote of more than two-thirds of the full 
membership of the Board), including travel 
time, and while away from their homes or 
regular places of business they may be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, equal to that authorized 
by law (5 U.S.C. 5703) for persons in the 
Government service employed intermittently. 

“Officers and Employees 

„(e) (1) The Corporation shall have a Presi- 
dent, and such other officers as may be named 
and appointed by the Board for terms and 
at rates of compensation fixed by the Board. 
No individual other than a citizen of the 
United States may be an officer of the Corpo- 
ration. No officer of the Corporation, other 
than the Chairman and any Vice Chairman 
of the Board, may receive any salary or other 
compensation from any source other than 
the Corporation during the period of his 
employment by the Corporation. All officers 
shall serve at the pleasure of the Board. 

“(2) No political test or qualification shall 
be used in selecting, appointing, promoting, 
or taking other personnel actions with re- 
spect to officers, agents, and employees of the 
Corporation. 

“Nonprofit and Nonpolitical Nature of the 
Corporation 

“(f)(1) The Corporation shall have no 
power to issue any shares of stock, or to de- 
clare or pay any dividends. 

“(2) No part of the income or assets of the 
Corporation shall inure to the benefit of any 
director, officer, employee, or any other indi- 
vidual except as salary or reasonable com- 
pensation for services. 

“(3) The Corporation may not contribute 
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to or otherwise support any political party or 
candidate for elective public office. 


“Purposes and Activities of the Corporation 

“(g) (1) In order to achieve the objectives 
and to carry out the purposes of this subpart, 
as set out in subsection (a), the Corporation 
is authorized to— 

“(A) facilitate the full development of 
educational broadcasting in which programs 
of high quality, obtained from diverse 
sources, will be made available to noncom- 
mercial educational television or radio broad- 
cast stations; 

(B] assist in the establishment and de- 
velopment of one or more systems of non- 
commercial educational television or radio 
broadcasting and one or more systems of in- 
terconnection to be used for the distribution 
of educational television or radio programs 
so that all noncommercial educational tele- 
vision or radio broadcast stations that wish 
to may broadcast the programs at times cho- 
sen by the stations; 

“(C) carry out its purposes and functions 
and engage in its activities in ways that will 
most effectively assure the maximum free- 
dom of the noncommercial educational tele- 
vision or radio broadcast systems and local 
stations from interference with or control of 
program content or other activities. 

“(2) Included in the activities of the Cor- 
poration authorized for accomplishment of 
the purposes set forth in subsection (a) of 
this section, are, among others not specifi- 
cally named 

“(A) to obtain grants from and to make 
contracts with individuals and with private, 
State, and Federal agencies, organizations, 
and institutions; 

“(B) to contract with or make grants to 
program production entities, individuals, and 
selected noncommercial educational broad- 
cast stations for the production of; and 
otherwise to procure, educational television 
or radio programs for national or regional 
distribution to noncommercial educational 
broadcast. stations; 

“(C) to make payments to existing and 
new noncommercial educational broadcast 
stations to aid in financing local educational 
television or radio programing costs of such 
stations, particularly innovative approaches 
thereto, and other costs of operation of such 
stations; 

“(D) to establish and maintain libraries 
and archives of noncommercial educational 
television or radio programs and related ma- 
terials and disseminate information about 
noncommercial educational television or 
radio broadcasting by publication of a 
journal; 

„(E) to arrange, by grant or contract with 
appropriate public or private agencies, orga- 
nizations, or institutions, for interconnection 
facilities suitable for distribution and trans- 
mission of educational television or radio 
programs to noncommercial educational 
broadcast stations; 

“(F) to hire or accept the voluntary serv- 
ices of consultants, experts, advisory boards, 
and panels to aid the Corporation in carrying 
out the purposes of this section; 

“(G) to encourage the creation of new 
noncommercial educational broadcast sta- 
tions in order to enhance such service on a 
local, State, regional, and national basis; 

(H) to conduct (directly or through 
grants or contracts) research, demonstra- 
tions, and training in matters related to non- 
commercial educational television or radio 
broadcasting. 

“(3) To carry out the foregoing purposes 
and engage in the foregoing activities, the 
Corporation shall have the usual powers con- 
ferred upon a nonprofit corporation by the 
District of Columbia Nonprofit Corporation 
Act, except that the Corporation may not 
own or operate any television or radio broad- 
cast stations, system, or network, or commu- 
nity antenna television system, or intercon- 
nection or program production facility. 
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“Authorization for Free or Reduced Rate 
Interconnection Service 


“(h) Nothing in the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, or in any other provision 
of law shall be construed to prevent United 
States communications common carriers 
from rendering free or reduced rate com- 
munications interconnection services for 
noncommercial educational television or 
radio services, subject to such rules and reg- 
ulations as the Federal Communications 
Commission may prescribe. 


“Report to Congress 


“(1) The Corporation shall submit an 
annual report for the preceding fiscal year 
ending June 30 to the President for trans- 
mittal to the Congress on or before the 31st 
day of December of each year. The report 
shall include a comprehensive and detailed 
report of the Corporation’s operations, 
activities, financial condition, and accom- 
plishments under this section and may in- 
clude such recommendations as the Corpora- 
tion deems appropriate, 


“Right To Repeal, Alter, or Amend 


“(j) The right to repeal, alter, or amend 
this section at any time is expressly reserved. 


“Financing 


„(k) (1) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for expenses of the Corporation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
the sum of $9,000,000, and for the next fiscal 
year such sums as may be necessary, to re- 
main available until expended. 

“(2) Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this section, no grant or contract 
pursuant to this section may provide for pay- 
ment from the appropriation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, for any one proj- 
ect or to any one station of more than 
$250,000.” 


TITLE IlI—STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION BROAD- 
CASTING 

STUDY AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 301. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is authorized to conduct, 
directly or by contract, and in consultation 
with other interested Federal agencies, a 
comprehensive study of instructional tele- 
vision and radio (including broadcast, closed 
circuit, community antenna television, and 
instructional television fixed services and 
two-way communication of data links and 
computers) and their relationship to each 
other and to instructional materials such as 
videotapes, films, discs, computers, and other 
educational materials or devices, and such 
other aspects thereof as may be of assistance 
in determining what Federal aid should be 
provided for instructional radio and televi- 
sion and the form that aid should take, and 
which may aid communities, institutions, or 
agencies in determining whether and to 
what extent such activities should be used. 

DURATION OF STUDY 

Sec. 302. The study authorized by this title 
shall be submitted to the President for trans- 
mittal to the Congress on or before June 
30, 1969. ‘ 

APPROPRIATION 

Sec. 303. There are authorized to be ap- 

propriated for the study authorized by this 


title such sums, not exceeding $500,000, as 
may be necessary. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to query the distinguished majority 
leader about the program. I wish to ask 
the distinguished majority leader what 
the business is for tomorrow and the 
remainder of the week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by the 
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distinguished minority leader, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, the calendar is prac- 
tically clean, but the pending business, 
S. 1160, will be taken up tomorrow morn- 
ing after the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson] uses up his half 
hour, Then a brief morning hour will be 
followed by the educational TV bill. 

Following that bill, the Senate will 
turn to the consideration of the appro- 
priations bill for the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

If we finish that bill tomorrow, we will 
come in Thursday, but I state flatly. that 
the supplemental appropriation bill will 
not be taken up on Thursday, but will 
be taken up on Friday. On Thursday we 
will clear up whatever odds and ends are 
available. I would hope it would be possi- 
ble to finish action on the supplemental 
appropriation bill on Friday, because if 
we do not, it is very possible we will come 
in on Saturday, so we can clear the 
decks for the situation which confronts 
the Senate next week. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, do 
we have an order for the Senate to come 
in at 11 o’clock tomorrow morning? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my understand- 
ing that tomorrow the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON] 
will be recognized immediately after the 
prayer for not to exceed one-half hour. 
Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THE CITIZEN- 
SOLDIER—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
MILLER 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, last 
evening the junior Senator from Iowa, 
Senator MILLER, spoke at the annual 
Air Force ROTC dinner at Coe College 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. His address, 
“Public Opinion and the Citizen Soldier” 
contains a timely and important mes- 
sage, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PUBLIC OPINION AND THE CITIZEN-SOLDIER 
(By U.S. Senator Jack MILLER (Republican 
of Iowa)! 

Some years ago, I was a member of a simi- 
lar ROTO group, which was given an oppor- 
tunity, not unlike that which you have re- 
ceived, to achieve a better understanding 
and appreciation of the problems of peace in 
the world, to recognize the threats to our na- 
tional security, and to better serve our coun- 
try when that security requires military 
action, 

Then it was the totalitarianism of Hitler 
and Mussolini which was upsetting the 
world, Today it is the threat of Communist 
aggression. 

The names have changed. The dangers 
have not. 


1 Annual “Dining In” Dinner, Coe College, 
A.F.R.O.T.C., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Monday 
Evening, May 15, 1967, Senator Miller is a 
member of the Senate Committees on Armed 
Services, Agriculture, Joint Economic, and 
Problems of the Aging. 
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I learned some good lessons from my 
ROTC classes, and later from classes at the 
Command and General Staff College and 
the National War College. I learned even 
more from my experience in World War II. 

But I suppose it has taken service in the 
Congress plus the war in Vietnam to bring 
home to me a realization of the decisiveness 
of public opinion in matters of great im- 
portance to our nation, especially our na- 
tional security policy. 

Probably this is as it should be in a 
democratic society. Perhaps it should be a 
self-evident proposition. Long ago Thomas 
Jefferson recognized it when he wrote: Con- 


sent alone can confer legitimacy upon the 


powers of government, but consent is only 
a necessary, not a sufficient condition. En- 
lightened consent is the necessary and suffi- 
cient condition.“ 

In our system of government, consent 
there will be. But whether it will be “en- 
lightened” is the challenge; and each of you 
here, with the opportunity which has been 
given you, has an added responsibility in 
seeing that this challenge is met. 

Those who hold high public office know 
the importance of public opinion which, 
after all, determines whether or not they 
will be continued in office. Members of the 
press, especially news commentators and 
columnists, are equally aware of it. They 
know. that in their pens or microphones they 


hold the power to influence public opinion. 


and many of them deliberately set on a 
course to do so, Conceding the worthiness 
of their motives, the effect of some of their 
comments on public opinion is anything 
but. enlightening; and it is very damaging. 

Educators hold a special responsibility in 
influencing public opinion—not only for 
the long-range insofar as their students are 
concerned, but immediately in their writing 
and speaking. A university campus is a 
ready-made forum for the expression of 
ideas. 

When one considers the number of people 
directly or indirectly involved in influencing 
public opinion, it is somewhat shocking that 
so few of them have had an opportunity to 
acquire a thorough understanding of the 
Cold War and how it affects our national 
security. This places the added burden on 
you—one that I am sure you gladly accept, 
but one that has become increasingly vital 
to our national security. 

“Peaceful co-existence” between a free so- 
ciety and a communist society, such as that 
in the Soviet Union and in Red China, is 
merely a nice-sounding cliche which—to the 
Communists—does not mean what Ameri- 
cans usually think it means. To the Com- 
munists it means a condition which enables 
them to achieve their aggressive goals by 
non-military means—subyersion, lying, 
cheating—anything goes. This, of course, ac- 
cords with their “end justifies the means” 
ethic. 

And yet, there are an amazing number of 
people in influential positions who speak 
of “co-existence with communism” as though 
it were a part of our foreign policy—and 
should be, They ought to read the book, 
“Peaceful Coexistence—A Communist Blue- 
print for Victory,” published by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. But they haven’t—or 
they won't. They use the detente with Yugo- 
slavia as an example of how we can co-exist 
with the Soviet Union; but at the same time 
are highly critical of anyone who fails to 
make a distinction between types of Com- 
munist states. 

Publicity—and I might suggest that it has 
been undue and inaccurate publicity—over 
Red China was beginning to have its effect 
on public opinion until the crisis raging in- 
side the “Bamboo Curtain” broke into the 
open. But last year, before news of this tur- 
moil leaked out, a survey by one national 
pollster indicated that a majority of the 
American people had moved from being un- 
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favorable to being favorable to the admission 
of Red China to the United Nations. I found 
it difficult to accept the accuracy of such a 
survey; but even discounting it somewhat, it 
would seem that there were far too many of 
our fellow citizens who were not well-in- 
formed on this issue.. Those who are in- 
formed may be left behind if they do not do 
their part in the struggle for public opinion. 

No one knows the importanee of public 
opinion (not only in our country but so- 
called “world public opinion”) better than 
our enemies. Eight years ago, while I was at- 
tending the National War College, we were 
warned that we had a long way to go to catch 
up to the Communists in the techniques and 
appreciation of psychological warfare. I think 
we have made a little progress since then, 
but never before have the American people 
been subjected to so much psychological war- 
fare as is the case today with the war in Viet- 
nam. Many good, conscientious Americans 
have fallen victim to it: Some, not so con- 
sclentious, are actively participating in it. 
Its strategy is to weaken our national will to 
resist aggression—weaken our national will 
to use our military and economic power to 
prevent a nation or group of nations which 
does not possess our military and economic 
power from attaining objectives that are 
contrary to our national purpose. 

Debate of the issues of this war on their 
merits is one of the hall-marks of a “free 
society”. However, freedom of debate should 
not be confused with license to distort the 
facts: to partake of irresponsible speech and 
actions. I would condemn those who. would 
equate responsible debate with disloyalty. 
At the same time, if criticism lends aid and 
comfort to the enemy and tends to prolong 
the war, the critics should not object if our 
military commanders so advise them. If it is 
the critic’s son or husband who might die be- 
cause the war was prolonged one minute 
more, this realization should accompany his 
decision on whether and in what manner to 
publicize his criticism. 

All of us in the Congress, and I am sure the 
President too, have felt the abuse of the 
word “escalation” by those who ought to 
know better. When thousands of North Viet- 
namese pour into the South, any bombing of 
the North to stop this invasion of troops is 
called “escalation”. When more troops, am- 
munition, and supplies are forthcoming, the 
bombing of more important logistics targets 
to impede the flow is called “more escala- 
tion.” Seldom, if ever, do these people refer to 
the “escalation” of the enemy. You under- 
stand that, instead of escalating, we are un- 
dertaking an effective response to the enemy’s 
escalation; but there is some confusion in the 
public mind about it. The challenge is to see 
to it that misuse of the word “escalation” 
comes to their attention..I have long sup- 
ported the stated goal of avoiding a widening 
of the war, while at the same time urging 
that the war be shortened, rather than pro- 
longed, through more effective application of 
our air and sea power. 

I would be remiss if I were not to mention 
the so-called “credibility gap” between the 
Administration and the American people. 
This has a bearing on the role of public 
opinion in national security. It is not a 
problem that will go away if it is not men- 
tioned or discussed. Too much has been said 
about it to ignore it. I have stated that this 
“gap” has arisen more from what the Ad- 
ministration’s spokesmen have not said than 
from what they have said. For example, there 
has been a great silence on the reasons why 
we have not taken steps to deny the port 
facilities at Haiphong to the enemy. The 
American people should be told the reasons; 
and if. they do not agree with the reasons, 
perhaps the Administration will conclude 
that these reasons are not valid..The Ad- 
ministration’s silence has caused widespread 
confusion and dissatisfaction, and it is this 
reaction of public opinion which frequently 
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manifests itself in criticism of a credibility 
gap. I should add, in all fairness, that reports 
issued by our Military Command Headquar- 
ters in Saigon have, to the best of my 
knowledge, been reasonably accurate, At the 
same time, I would not wish to imply that 
there have never been some inaccurate or 
misleading statements attributed to Admin- 
istration spokesmen and carried in the press. 
There have been. These have been aggravated 
by “trial balloons” which have appeared to 
“test” the public reaction to certain possible 
Administration moves. But it is the silence 
and failure to inform fully the people on 
some very important matters which; in my 
judgment, has laid the foundation for un- 
cértainty and mistrust. 

You have learned that Communists do not 
react, to things the same way that we do; 
that action on our part to bring about a 
thaw in the Cold War may, if not most care- 
fully exercised, cause Communist leaders to 
consider this a sign of weakness on our 
part; and that firmness and strength are the 
only language they understand. This does 
not imply belligerence on our part. It cer- 
tainly should not preclude certain quid pro 
quo relationships, as long as our guard is up. 
Nor does it imply a pessimism that Commu- 
nist leaders will never change from their “end 
justifies the means” ethic. We can hope for 
this. But until that day comes, we know 
better than to risk our security with uni- 
lateral action. 

There will be increasing pressures in the 
years ahead relating to nuclear agreements. 
The limited nuclear test ban treaty was wide- 
ly heralded as a “shift of light“ in the 
darkness. Maybe it was. Maybe it wasn’t. It 
will be some time yet before we will know, 
and, as of now, I doubt that any realist 
would say that it has resulted in improved 
relations betweén the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Efforts are being made to 
secure an underground nuclear test ban, with 
effective inspection and controls. There are 
some who would take a risk with our national 
security by concluding such an agreement 
without on-the-spot inspection. Some sci- 
entists suggest that this is not needed, and 
they have their followers. I doubt that a 
two-thirds majority of the Senate would 
ratify such a treaty, but public opinion— 
informed or uninformed—will be decisive. 

When one enters the high level of na- 
tional security policy, he very soon realizes 
that decisions are not easily reached. The 
facts and circumstances do not make for 
black and white cases. Indeed, the President 
has said that he never has the black and 
white cases to decide. It is the gray area 
that is the big and troublesome one. And if 
this is troublesome at the Washington level, 
how much more so must it be for the average 
citizen with his limited information. Those 
whose policies would lead to a peace at any 
price or to a “better red than dead” result 
are not stupid people. Many of them are 
highly ‘sophisticated thinkers. They have 
reasons for their positions, and some of these 
reasons are decent. But their basic premises 
are not sound, and frequently their facts are 
not straight. It takes a great amount of pa- 
tience to deal with them. Some of them are 
moved more by emotion than anything else, 
and it is difficult to deal with emotionalism. 
What I am suggesting to you is that your 
task is going to be much more difficult than 
you probably think, and it can become very 
discouraging. When your patience wears 
thin and you are discouraged, it will help 
you to keep going if you realize that it will 
be your ideas or the others which will pre- 
vail, and yours simply must prevail for the 
good of our country. 

There is a great deal of talk about survival. 
In the nuclear age, survival is a common de- 
nominator between the Free World and the 
Communist World, it is said, and therefore 
we must surely get together. But I would 
suggest that survival alone is a rather sterile 
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objective. Moreover, its overemphasis can lead 
to a better red than dead“ position. Our 
national purpose does not speak of survival 
alone. It has been stated by many Presi- 
dents—“a strong, free, and virtuous America, 
in a world where there is a just and lasting 
peace, with freedom and respect for the in- 
tegrity of the individual.” Survival with 
these conditions—not just survival—is our 


goal. 

The leaders in the Kremlin and in Peiping 
are convinced that we are a decadent people; 
that given the proper dosage of psychologi- 
cal warfare, public opinion will enable ex- 
Premier Khrushchev's prediction to come 
true: “Your grandchildren will live under 
Communism.” As you know, they believe in 
the “wave of the future”—that it is the 
necessity of history that this will come to 
pass. They have read their history books and 
are familiar with the famous historical cycle 
through which so many other great civiliza- 
tions have passed: From bondage to spiritual 
faith, from spiritual faith to courage, from 
courage to freedom, from freedom to abun- 
dance; and then from abundance to selfish- 
ness, from selfishness to apathy, from apathy 
to dependence, from dependence back to 
bondage. 

I first heard that cycle eight years ago, 
and I thought at the time: Where are we as 
a people in that cycle?“ I looked around and 
saw abundance, but I also had the feeling 
there was selfishness, a great deal of apathy, 
and an increasing tendency towards depend- 
ence. I wish today that I could say that the 
trend has been the other way, but the record 
will not permit it. 

Selfishness is reflected in the impatience 
of our people. Desire for the better things of 
life.is not being tempered with the willing- 
ness to wait until we can afford them and, 
all too often, with the hard work needed to 
earn them. For example, our national in- 
debtedness—federal, state, local, and pri- 
vate—has gone well over the one-trillion- 
dollar mark. 

It was significant that a newly elected 
President said at his inaugural in 1961: “Ask 
not what your country can do for you, but 
what you can do for your country.” And 
yet, since that time, a law has passed giving 
free medical care to anyone over 65, regard- 
less of his financial need. There is a move- 
ment on today to provide a minimum annual 
income to everyone, regardless of whether he 
is willing to earn it. 

I could not say there is any less depend- 
ence today in view of the mass of legislation 
which has poured out during the last few 
years—especially at the federal government 
level—not in a spirit of self-reliance and ini- 
tiative, but in response to feelings of uncer- 
tainty, doubt, and insecurity. But those feel- 
ings have persisted and are increasing—not 
going away. 

Of equal concern is apathy. There seems 
to be less public respect for law and order 
than ever; and the fact that in the last 10 
years our national major crime rate has in- 
creased five times the rate of our population 
growth shows it. Many voters stay away from 
the polls. Some of them say that they don’t 
want to vote because they don’t know about 
the candidates and the issues. But how 
much better it would be if they would take 
the time and trouble to inform themselves 
and then go to the polls, and thereby exert 
a positive influence on public opinion! 

We need leaders of public opinion—not 
followers of public opinion. Each of you 
someday should be in the position—because 
you have been given the opportunity—to 
help lead public opinion, to influence it con- 
structively, to strengthen it, to get it on the 
right track and keep it there. 

This, along with your service in uniform 
in your country’s hour of needs, is the con- 
tribution you must make as citizen-soldiers. 
In making that contribution, I wish you 
many happy landings and every success. 
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OCEAN PROGRAM PRIORITIES AND 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
first report of the National Council on 
Marine Resources and Engineering De- 
velopment justifies the anticipations of 
those of us in the 89th Congress who 
sponsored the legislation that created 
the Council, and of the Senate and 
House of Representatives which unani- 
mously approved it. 

The report recognizes the opportuni- 
ties that await the Nation on, in, and 
under the high seas, the Great Lakes, our 
estuaries and our Continental Shelf; 
points up the challenges that face us in 
developing these opportunities for the 
benefit of our citizens and for mankind; 
and proposes specific programs to meet 
these challenges and seize these oppor- 
tunities to advance our oceanographic 
goals. 

Composed of top department and 
agency officials, the Council, preparatory 
to its initial report, evaluated the na- 
tional marine scientific and technologi- 
cal problems, weighed capabilities and 
the requirements in this area devolving 
on the Federal Government and its 
agencies, and selected nine programs for 
immediate attention and special empha- 
sis, but without curtailing the Nation’s 
traditional oceanographic activities. 

As pointed out in the report, these 
priority programs have certain common 
characteristics, among them: 

First. They contribute to the attain- 
ment of broad national goals enunciated 
in the Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development Act of 1966. 

Second. The means of implementing 
these programs are immediately avail- 
able and the benefits clear. ; 

Third. They will produce multiplier ef- 
fects by deploying existing capabilities 
more effectively. 

Fourth. The priorities represent a con- 
sensus of senior Government officials re- 
sponsible for marine science affairs. 

4 re They are approved by the Presi- 
ent. 

Total funding asked by the Council and 
the Bureau of the Budget for marine 
science and technology activities, educa- 
tion, and training during fiscal year 1968, 
which begins July 1 of this year, amount 
to $462 million, an increase of $53 mil- 
lion or 13 percent over the present fiscal 
year. 

Of this increase, $40.5 million is ear- 
marked for the priority programs. The 
remaining increased funding, $12 million 
plus, is to finance necessary growth of 
long-established activities of the national 
oceanographic program. 

Five of the nine priority programs are 
essentially new, although built, as the 
report states, on a foundation of some- 
what limited past accomplishment, and, 
as the report implies but does not state 
explicitly, with inadequate status and 
funding. 

Priorities also are given to four estab- 
lished programs which will receive im- 
mediately augmented emphasis and sub- 
stantially inereased funding. : 

While designed. to benefit and 
strengthen the Nation and its maritime 
regions as a whole, each of these pri- 
ority programs will have a special appeal 
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to the Pacific Northwest, and particu- 
larly those which the Council has desig- 
nated as essentially new, and which it 
lists as, first, “food from the sea”; sec- 
ond, seagrant programs”; third, “estu- 
ary study“; fourth, subpolar oceano- 
graphic research’; and fifth, “data 
system study.“ 

The same Pacific Northwest interest 
and eagerness to participate and cooper- 
ate is true of the four priority programs 
described by the Council as “continu- 
ing“ but. deserving of sharpened 
emphasis. 

These are: first, international coop- 
eration”; second, “surveys of mineral re- 


sources”; third, “ocean observation and 
predietion”; and fourth, “deep ocean 
technology.” 


Initial leadership in a majority of 
these programs has been provided by 
the Pacific Northwest as will be detailed 
later in my remarks. 

And no State is in a better position to 
take advantage of the Council’s priority 
designations than the State of Washing- 
ton, natural center for research and 
marine resources development in the 
North Pacific. 

Broad and constructive as it is, the na- 
tional oceanographic program is not 
static. As the Council proceeds in its work 
and in the preparation of the oceano- 
graphic budget for fiscal year 1969, the 
program. undoubtedly will be enlarged. 

The Council and the Nation will profit 
greatly from the special knowledge and 
experience of the Commission on Marine 
Science, Engineering, and Resources, 
created under the same act as the 
Council. } 

Headed by Dr. J. A. Stratton; a native 
of Seattle, chairman of the board of the 
Ford Foundation and former president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the Commission will project both 
present and future oceanographic needs 
and will recommend what it considers a 
perfected plan for Government 
organization. 

The Commission will function inde- 
pendently of the Council. Its members 
drawn principally from industry and 
from major scientific or administrative 
fields, the Commission will make its own 
study and recommendations, and will 
submit its own proposals in a separate 
report. 

Complementary to each other, the 
Council and the Commission will each 
contribute to the policy objectives stated 
in the Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development Act and its primary pledge: 
“preservation of the role of the United 
States as a leader in marine science and 
resource development.” 

The nine priority projects designated 
by the Council represent an advance 
commitment on that pledge. They affect 
the United States as a nation and they 
affect every marine environment. 

States and regions can, and undoubt- 
edly will share in many of these priority 
programs, among which there are some 
that will have particular appeal to cer- 
tain States and areas. This is especially 
true of my home State of Washington, 
where the legislature recently enacted a 
measure to establish a State Commission 
on Oceanography and an Oceanographic 
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Institute of Washington and where busi- 
ness and industrial leaders 2 years ago 
organized a strong and active Oceano- 
graphic Study Committee which has 
published several voluminous and de- 
tailed reports, 

Several other States have created com- 
missions similar to that of Washington. 
All can be of value in attaining mari- 
time goals, and in helping to carry out 
Council priorities. 

First priority in the report of the Na- 
tional Council on Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development is given to in- 
ternational cooperation in seeking new 
opportunities for promoting the peaceful 
uses of the ocean. 

In the Pacific Northwest, important 
steps in international cooperation have 
long been taken. They include the con- 
ventions arrived at and observed by mem- 
ber nations of the North Pacific Fish- 
eries Commission, the International Pa- 
cific Halibut Commission, and the Pacific 
Salmon Fisheries Commission, Similar 
international. commissions operate in 
other marine areas near or adjacent to 
the United States. 

An unprecedented opportunity for in- 
ternational cooperation presently exists 
through. the proposed international con- 
ference on fishery conservation, on which 
preparatory work is being undertaken by 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, the 
State Department, and the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization of the United 
Nations. 

Such a conference, my distinguished 
Senate colleagues will recall, was urged 
in Senate Resolution 192, adopted in the 
87th Congress. As this resolution applies 
directly to the Council’s second priority 
program—food from the sea—and 
touches also on priority No. 5—estuary 
study—I shall take the liberty of quoting 
it at this point in my remarks: 

S. Res. 192 

Whereas, the increasing world population 
and the consequent growing demand for ani- 
mal protein, together with industrial and 
economic development in all parts, of the 
world have resulted in remarkable expan- 
sion of world fishing effort; and 

Whereas technological developments have 
vastly improved man’s ability to harvest the 
living resources of the sea; and 

Whereas estuarine resources, to which lit- 
tle attention has been devoted on a world 
wide basis in spite of their increasing im- 
portance as a source of human food, present 
unique and scientific conservation problems 
the solution of which would best be ap- 
proached on a worldwide basis; Now, there- 
fore, be it— 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the President should propose an 
International Conference on the Conserva- 
tion of Fishery Resources to consider the 
technical, economic, and scientific problems 
relating to the conservation, utilization, and 
regulation of living marine resources in the 
high seas and estuarine waters of the world, 
and that government, industrial, scientific, 
and technical participation in such Confer- 
ence on as wide a basis as may be practical 
should be encouraged. 

The administration, as you know, Mr. 
President, is following through on this 
resolution, and with the cooperation of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
there is reason to believe that this con- 
ference will take place in the not-too- 
distant future. 
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The high priority given by the Council 
to international cooperation should serve 
to expedite this important conference 
and to greatly strengthen the effective- 
ness of the Council’s second priority— 
food from the sea. This program, made 
feasible through S. 1720 of the 89th Con- 
gress: and approved by the President in 
November of last year, ofiers opportun- 
ity for the United States to utilize living 
resources of the oceans as a relatively 
untapped source of protein for the un- 
dernourished of the world through con- 
version to fish protein concentrate: 

The bill, S. 172, introduced by the 
senior Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT] and which I cosponsored, author- 
ized development by the Secretary of the 
Interior of this valuable marine product, 
and plants to produce and demonstrate 
its value as a nutritious and wholesome 
food supplement for human use. 

I know of no finer endorsement, of fish 
protein concentrate, Mr. President, than 
that given by the Marine Resources 
Council in its report, which states in 
part: 

FPO is bacteriologically and biochemically 
safe and stable without refrigeration or other 
special processing. It can be incorporated 
into cereal products at a five to ten per cent 
level with no detectable “fishy” flavor. Its 
protein is ‘easily digestible and biologically 
available. Ten grams will provide adequate 
animal protein to meet the daily require- 
ments of one child, at an estimated daily cost 
of less than a penny. 


This endorsement, Mr. President, will 
have wide appeal not only to the under- 
nourished millions abroad, but to the 
Nation's fishery industry. It is personally 
gratifying that, as Secretary Udall has 
advised me, the first FPC demonstration 
plant will be located in the Pacifie North- 
west, which spearheaded this high- 
priority program. 

Of special interest also to the Pacific 
Northwest is the priority given by the 
Council to multipurpose estuarine studies 
relating to fish, shellfish, health, recrea- 
tion, commerce, and the preservation of 
scenic beauty. 

Puget Sound is America’s largest es- 
tuary, and its economic and defense 
value to the Nation is unsurpassed. 

Chesapeake Bay, which many consider 
the Atlantic counterpart of Puget Sound, 
has been selected for the eastern, and 
initial, pilot study, largely because, I am 
advised, of peculiar and immediate pol- 
lution problems. Although the Puget 
Sound area is relatively unaffected by 
such problems, I am hopeful that our 
own premier Pacific estuary, because of 
its rich food and commercial potential, 
and because of its great strategic impor- 
tance to the defense of our Nation, will 
also have the benefit of early intensive 
study. 

Important priority also has been given 
in the Council report to surveys of the 
mineral resources of the Continental 
Shelf. This program, on which a begin- 
ning already has been made, should be 
particularly applicable to the marine 
areas adjacent to the Northwest States 
of Washington, Oregon, and Alaska. 

Both Washington and Oregon, in con- 
trast to their neighbor on the south, 
have broad continental shelves sloping 
away from mineralized terrestrial areas. 
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Alaska’s Continental Shelf is tremen- 
dous, embracing more than half of our 
million-square-mile shelf. 

Geologists envision the western shelf 
as à potential source of many critical 
and strategic metals, of gold, tin, and 
platinum deposits and of petroleum and 
natural gas, with much of the explora- 
tory work in the Northwest. 

The Council, it is gratifying to note, 
also has designated for special emphasis 
the recently enacted sea-grant college 
program, designed to encourage and as- 
sist increased education and training in 
marine science and technology. The act 
will be implemented by the National 
Science Foundation. 

On a modified matching fund basis 
grants will be made through the National 
Science Foundation to institutions of 
higher education and laboratories that 
qualify under a criteria developed by the 
Foundation. 

The University of Washington; the first 
State University in the Nation to recog- 
nize oceanography as a major science 
field, and the first to offer training and 
research opportunities in every disci- 
pline of marine science, is actively seek- 
ing to participate in this program. 

As early as 1904, the university was 
offering courses in marine biology, fol- 
lowed in a few short years by instruction 
in marine chemistry by the late, great 
Prof. Thomas G. Thompson, In 1919 the 
university established the only college 
of fisheries in the United States. 

Graduates of this richly staffed col- 
lege hold positions of eminence in in- 
dustry, government, and higher educa- 
tion not only in every coastal region of 
the United States, but also in other coun- 
tries and in the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations. 

The Friday Harbor Laboratories of the 
University of Washington, offering grad- 
uate instruction in marine sciences and 
related atmospheric disciplines, were es- 
tablished in 1923. 

The Laboratory of Radiation Biology, 
a component of the College of Fisheries, 
was established in 1943, pioneering in 
this distinctive field almost from the be- 
ginning of nuclear energy development 
at Hanford. The Laboratory received 
strong support from the Atomic Energy 
Commission and has conducted impor- 
tant field investigations in the South 
and Central Pacific and in the Arctic. 

The University of Washington’s De- 
partment of Oceanography has the larg- 
est enrollment in marine science of any 
institution of higher education in the 
United States, and was the first to offer 
bachelor of science degrees in addition 
to graduate degrees in oceanography. 

The department of oceanography has 
the third largest graduate enrollment 
in the United States, and if the number 
of graduate students in the department, 
and those in the College of Fisheries are 
added the University of ‘Washington 
leads the Nation in graduate enrollment. 

The Applied Physics Laboratory of the 
University of Washington for the past 
24 years has been one of the Nation's 
foremost laboratories specializing in mil- 
itary oceanography. Its staff includes 70 
professional scientists: about equally di- 
vided between physicists, electrical engi- 
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neers, and deep ocean engineers. En- 
gaged in highly sophisticated programs 
for the Navy, much of the work of this 
laboratory is classified. 

Actively engaged also in oceanographic 
training, research, and technology at the 
university are the colleges of engineering, 
the department of atmospheric sciences, 
concerned with air-sea exchange and re- 
lated phenomena, the school of law, with 
courses in ocean resources law, interna- 
tional law and natural resources law; 
the departments of zoology and botany, 
and the economics department which 
specializes in the economics of fishery 
management, weather forecasting and 
modification, pollution control, and rec- 
reational use of -water, all areas of high 
interest to the Council. 

Dr. James E. Crutchfield of the uni- 
versity’s department of economies, is a 
member of the Commission on Marine 
Science, Engineering and Resources and 
heads its Panel on Marine Resources. 

Recently, for purposes of greater co- 
ordination of the university’s numerous 
and varied. oceanographic activities, the 
board of regents has established a new 
division of marine resources. The divi- 
sion will initiate new activities, will en- 
courage joint planning and operation of 
facilities with agencies and institutions 
outside the university, and is looking for- 
ward to developing more effective coop- 
eration between the university and in- 
dustry in the area of marine resources. 

Although the new Division will conform 
with the objectives of the National Sea Grant 
College and Program Act of 1966— 


The board of regents announced— 
the Division will not be limited by these 
criteria. 

We will be responsible to the needs and 
interests of the University and Pacific North- 
west region in developing our activities, par- 
ticularly emphasizing teaching, research, and 
the application of research results to the 
development of marine resources— 


Supplemented Dr. George W. Farwell, 
assistant vice president of the university, 
and appointed acting director of the new 
division. 

Mr. President, no institution in the 
United States in my opinion more con- 
clusively meets the criteria of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for designa- 
tion as a sea-grant college provided the 
State meets the rather modest matching 
requirements of the act. 

This criteria, and I quote from the Na- 
tional Council's report, includes: 

1. Location in a region with a marine-re- 
lated industry. 

2. Full-time program director/coordinator. 

8. Evidence of support of host institution. 

4. Regular, full-time participation of fac- 
ulty from allied departments. 

5. Defined study curriculum. 

6. Planning devoted at least partly to re- 
gional problems such as utilization of local 
marine resources. 

7. Programs of applied research. 

8. Related public information activities, 
including workshops, seminars, etc. 

9. Provision for multi-institutional col- 
laboration. 


State and community support also is 
a factor, the Federal Government’s con- 
tribution being limited to two-thirds and 
the grantee providing one-third of the 
support of the program. 
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The Department of Atmospheric 
Sciences bears a significant relation to 
priority No. 7 of the Council’s report— 
“Ocean Observation and Prediction.” 

Purposes of this priority include 
studies of the effects of the marine en- 
vironment on weather, improved pre- 
diction of near-shore weather and severe 
storms to protect life and property in 
shore communities and industry, and 
prediction of the state of the ocean to 
more effectively support resource exploi- 
tation. 

Exposed to the broad Pacific, the Pa- 
cific Northwest may expect enormous in- 
dustrial, economic, and community bene- 
fits from this priority program. 

Particularly applicable also to the Pa- 
cific Northwest is the priority given by 
the Council to Subpolar Oceanographic 
Research. Puget Sound historically has 
been the Pacific gateway to the north- 
land. The great circle route over which 
moves the bulk of our shipping to the 
Orient touches the southern periphery 
of the subpolar region. Great strategic 
importance attaches to the subarctic 
seas, and the Aleutian Islands are the 
only parts of our hemisphere domain on 
which an enemy has set foot in the past 
150 years. 

The subpolar region produces much 
of our food from the sea, much of our 
mineral wealth, and has a tremendous 
potential in other marine resources and 
riches. 

The University of Washington, the 
Coast Guard, the Navy and the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey have conducted 
most of the oceanographic research the 
United States has made in the western 
subarctic, yet many of the marine 
phenomena in this harsh and unique 
environment still is little known. 

Certainly, the Council is to be congrat- 
ulated for including subpolar oceano- 
graphic research in its list of priorities 
for immediate increased emphasis, and 
most of this research, I submit, definitely 
should be based in the Pacific Northwest. 

Listed also for priority in the Council 
report is a study of oceanographic data 
systems and requirements. The Univer- 
sity of Washington, which maintains an 
up-to-date data center will, I am sure, 
be happy to cooperate in carrying out 
this priority. 

Priority also is given by the Council to 
“deep ocean technology.” 

A new program to develop deep-ocean tech- 
nology will be initiated— 


The Council report states— 
which, with the current Navy effort in deep 
submergence will strengthen the future capa- 
bility for recovery of lost equipment and 
provide a deep ocean engineering capability. 


I am hopeful, Mr: President, that the 
Pacific Northwest will be included in this 
priority program. To date most of this 
work has been centered in the Atlantic 
or at the Southwest extremity of our con- 
tinent, areas geographically remote from 
a potential enemy. 

The only deep submersible in the Pa- 
cific Northwest is based in British Colum- 
bia and was constructed in Canada with 
private funds, although with considerable 
consultative and engineering assistance 
from Seattle scientists and technicians. 
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The Northwest has many industries, 
engineers, and technologists with su- 
perior capabilities for participating in 
this priority program, as in each of the 
other priorities designated by the 
Council. 

Congress, when it enacted the law es- 
tablishing the National Council on 
Marine Resources and Engineering De- 
velopment, intended that it be truly na- 
tional. To be a national oceanographic 
program each and every marine region— 
and this includes the Great Lakes—is en- 
titled to share according to its scientific 
and technological interests, enthusiasm, 
ue capabilities subject to budget limita- 

ons. 

The Council has established excellent 
priorities. It is the responsibility of the 
administration, the departments and 
agencies represented in the Council, and 
the Congress which provides the funding, 
to now see that these priorities are equi- 
tably carried out. 


CONSUMER RIGHTS: THE BATTLE 
CONTINUES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, Sid- 
ney Margolius is one of the ablest writers 
on consumer affairs in the country to- 
day. His columns on consumer problems 
appear nationally and are syndicated in 
the labor press. In the current issue of 
the American Federationists, the official 
magazine of the AFL-CIO, Mr. Margo- 
lius has written an excellent article en- 
titled “Consumer Rights: the Battle 
Continues.“ This article first calls atten- 
tion to some of the forces opposing efec- 
tive consumer legislation, and then 
focuses on the progress which has never- 
theless been made at the private, State, 
and Federal level to give adequate rep- 
resentation to consumer interests. He 
concludes with a summary of some of the 
legislation which is needed today to pro- 
tect American consumers. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the full text of Mr. 
Margolius’ article appear in the RECORD, 
and I invite each Member of the Senate 
to examine his comment closely. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘CONSUMER RIGHTS: THE BATTLE CONTINUES. 

A great. deal of activity affecting con- 
sumers has taken place in the last three 
years, sometimes even a confusing amount. 
But the results in terms of consumer protec- 
tion have been noticeably smaller. 

Undoubtedly the nation’s conscience has 
been aroused by exposures of the many ways 
moderate-income families are exploited as 
consumers—from the millions of garnish- 
ments levied on workers’ paychecks each 
year to the blatantly-overpriced processed 
foods and medicines housewives are lured 
into buying. 

But the business backlash has been un- 
usually sharp and surprisingly effective. 
Business opposition proved successful in di- 
luting the truth-in-packaging law; in block- 
ing truth-in-credit legislation and in water- 
ing down efforts to remedy obsolete state 
credit laws which give high-pressure sellers 
the actual tools for deceiving and exploiting 
working families. 

The businessmen’s campaign has reached 
& hysterical pitch that would be ludicrous if 


it had not proved so successful. Take, for ex- 


ample, Woodrow Wirsig, former editor of 
Printer’s Ink and now President of the New 
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York Better Business Bureau. Wirsig, one of 
the most inflammatory campaigners against 
consumer legislation, recently warned an ad- 
vertising trade conference that the pro- 
consumer efforts are really a conspiracy 
against business, calling these efforts: 

“A deep, radical and dangerous trend 
toward the separation of business from every 
other value in life. ... If legislation pro- 
ceeds as it is going, we will inevitably have a 
controlled economy with a controlled soci- 
ety.” (Emphasis his.) 

More restrained in their language, but per- 
haps even more influential in their opposi- 
tion to the efforts on behalf of consumers, 
have been the officials of several large food 
and soap corporations. The most notable 
have been W. B. Murphy, President of the 
Campbell Soup Co. and until recently chair- 
man of the Business Advisory Council, and 
Neil McElroy, a former Eisenhower cabinet 
member and now head of Procter and 
Gamble. 

President Johnson has continued to. sup- 
port proposed legislation despite the business 
backlash and has continued the post of Con- 
sumer Assistant at the White House level. 
But the business opposition has been so 
stubborn that it has become difficult to win 
any significant legislation except when actual 
safety is involved. Thus, except for the par- 
tial truth-in-packaging law, the only recent 
major consumer legislation enacted at the 
federal level have been the laws concerned 
with car safety, with protection against haz- 
ardous toys and with safety in other chil- 
dren’s articles. r 

There has been, however, a number of ad- 
vances in consumer organization and pro- 
tection. 

One is the unusual number of consumer 
associations organized in the past two years 
and the noticeably greater consciousness of 
many citizens that they are consumers as 
well as wage-earners and need to defend 
themselves on both flanks. There are now 
some 16 state consumer associations and al- 
most as many city-wide groups. Labor unions 
and individual labor officials have been 
noticeably active in helping to organize these 
associations, along with representatives of 
credit unions; consumer co-ops; church 
groups; the leading Negro organizations; 
women's groups such as the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women and Catholic, 
Jewish and Negro women’s councils; state 
and local attorneys general; university econ- 
omists and other community and political 
leaders and groups. 

Similarly, a number of local “Housewives 
for Lower Prices” and other boycott groups 
that spontaneously picketed supermarkets 
during the food-price upsurge last fall have 
continued in existence. 

The national Consumer Assembly held in 
Washington last year already has been fol- 
lowed by a similar assembly in New York 
City, with others expected to follow in other 
localities. The national Assembly, sponsored 
by 32 organizations, including the AFL-CIO, 
and representing a total membership of 50 
million Americans, was credited by one state 
consumer official with persuading Congress 
to pass at least the diluted packaging bill. 

A new vigor also is noticeable in the two 
major federal agencies concerned with con- 
sumer protection—the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Under a determined new admin- 
istrator, Dr. James L. Goddard, the FDA 
ordered off the market a number of prod- 


ucts considered not effective or of doubtful. 


usefulness, including antibiotic throat loz- 
enges and several time-release aspirin prod- 
ucts and other analgesics. The FDA also ini- 
tiated, for the first time, seizure actions 
under the prescription advertising provisions 
of the Kefauver-Harris Drug Act. Perhaps 
even more significantly, the FDA has warned 
drugmakers that it will not tolerate mis- 
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leading or incomplete drug advertising at 
either the consumer or professional levels 
(to doctors). 

Similarly, the FTC announced. new tire 
advertising guidelines to end some of the 
long-standing deceptive selling in that field. 
And it proposed regulations to require credit 
sellers to tell the full cost of products in 
their ads, not merely the monthly payment. 

Another significant FTC activity is its cur- 
rent exploration, along with the Antitrust 
Division of the U.S, Attorney General's of- 
fice, of the potential monopoly effect on con- 
sumer prices of heavy advertising expendi- 
tures. by a few dominant corporations, 

The third major advance is that state, 
county and municipal officials have been 
stirred into seeking to provide more adequate, 
consumer protection, both through legisla- 
tion and through establishment of state and 
local consumer councils and consumer pro- 
tection bureaus. 

In some cases, these new bureaus are an 
expansion of the traditional weights and 
measures departments. Now some seven 
states have consumer agencies of either the 
council or bureau type, similar proposals 
are pending in other states and consumer 
bureaus have been established or proposed 
in Cook County, Illinois; Nassau County, 
New York and other areas. 

The progress in developing consumer rep- 
resentation at the state level has not been 
without setbacks. In California, as soon as. 
he took office, Governor Ronald Reagan fired 
Helen Nelson, California’s capable Consumer 
Counsel, chopped the office’s budget almost 
in half and named a real estate man’s wife 
to be Consumer Counsel, with an order to 
investigate the usefulness of the agency and 
whether it should continue. 

The main need at this point is for effec- 
tive legislation at both federal and state 
levels to discourage the current exploitation 
of working families as consumers. “Exploi- 
tation” is not too strong a word to describe 
the present consumer situation, from chil- 
dren manipulated by TV ads and teenagers 
by disc jockeys to parents manipulated into, 
habitual installment buying at high charges 
for the financing and often for the mer- 
chandise. | , 

The result is a massive waste of family 
money and a diversion of both family and 
national resources that helps to frustrate 
such goals as higher education, the re- 
habilitation of the cities, better housing and 
more adequate health care. 

Despite the business opposition, the pub- 
lic’s heightened consumer consciousness and 
the growing interest of federal and state 
legislators provide an opportunity to elim- 
inate some of the most prominent abuses, 
Even some of the more reasonable business 
leaders, largely as the result of Mrs. Esther 
Peterson’s persuasive efforts during her years 
as the President's Consumer Assistant, re- 
cently have told their fellow businessmen 
that some consumer protection may be nec- 
essary. Fair rules for the treatment of con- 
sumers would, of course, benefit the more 
scrupulous business organizations as well 
as the nation. 

Nor is there any doubt that legislation 18 
needed. Seeking to solve current consumer 
problems primarily through “consumer edu- 
cation,” which some business officials have 
proposed as an alternative to legislation, is 
like trying to swim in a sea of molasses. 

For one reason, the families most suscepti- 
ble to exploitation are the low and moderate- 
income wage earners, and those only a gen- 
eration away from the non-cash world of the 
farm or the simpler, if deprived, money world 
of the poor. These people are the hardest to 
reach with consumer education. 

For another reason, family money prob- 
lems have become too complex to be solved 
simply with information. A family would 
need to become expert in shopping, nutri- 
tion, interest rates, mortgages and many 
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other facets of today’s complicated consumer 
world. 

Here is where consumer protection is most 
urgently needed and the status of current 
efforts to provide it: 


CREDIT AND INSTALLMENT PLANS 


This is the area of most severe exploitation. 
It takes the form of deception leading often 
to garnishment and, surprisingly often, the 
loss of jobs and homes. And it is a constant 
drain on family income to pay needlessly 
high finance charges, even when financial 
tragedy does not result, 

Both federal and state laws are being 
sought. On the federal level, Senator William 
Proxmire (D-Wis.) has taken up the battle 
for a true interest rate law led by former 
Senator Paul H. Douglas, The bill has pros- 
pects of passing this time, Senator Proxmire 
believes. It has been tempered slightly to 
answer some industry objections but still 
would serve the needed purpose of telling 
consumers just how much they do pay for 
credit in terms of easily-comparable annual 
interest rates. 

The true-interest rate bill also is the main 

proposal of direct economic help to con- 
sumers backed by the President in his 1967 
Consumer Message to Congress. 

When one observes that consumers now 
owe a total of $95 billion in debts, of which 
$76 billion is for installment credit, and pay 
finance charges of $13 billion a year on these 
debts, top paramount importance of this bill 
becomes clear. n 

On the state and provincial level, Massa- 
chusetts, Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia al- 
ready have enacted their own truth-in-lend- 
ing laws. In Massachusetts, however, stores 
are not required to tell the true annual rate 
on their revolving-credit or “budget charge” 
accounts—a serious loophole since stores can 
merely switch to this type of credit from the 
more-traditional installment plans. 

Senator Warren Magnuson (D-Wash.) also 
has proposed a “Fair Credit Advertising Act,” 
which would require that credit ads tell the 
total credit cost instead of merely the weekly 
or monthly payments required, as well as the 
true annual interest. 

But labor and other consumer-interest or- 
ganizations also are increasingly concerned 
about the need for changes in present state 
laws governing installment practices, These 
stem from the days credit was not as widely 
used and they protect mainly the seller. 

These laws have become widely abused to 
exploit unknowing buyers. The present gar- 
nishee and repossession laws actually serve 
as twin levers of financial coercion. In most 
states, credit sellers can both garnishee and 
repossess, Thus, fantastically enough, sellers 
can repossess installment goods and still 
compel the buyer to keep on paying even 
after he no longer has his goods. Many gar- 
nishees today are of that very nature—gar- 
nishees for deficiency judgments on repos- 
sessed purchases, The present effort at state 
levels is to change present laws to let sellers 
garnishee or repossess, but not both. 

Even the threat of a garnishee often is 
enough to compel a workingman to pay for 
a deceptively-sold purchase because he fears 
the loss of his job. Notoriously, too, states 
which have harsh garnishee laws allowing 
creditors to seize a large part of the debtors’ 
wages usually have most consumer bank- 
ruptcies. California, which permits garnish- 
ment of up to 50 percent of wages, has a 
bankruptcy rate five times that of New York, 
which permits only 10 percent. A 

In a half dozen states, unions are seeking 
laws to bar firings because of garnishment. 
In New Jersey, for example, such a bill has 
been introduced year after year without en- 
actment. In Ohio, too, unions have been seek- 
ing similar relief for years. In New York, 
in 1966, unions broke through the legislative 
barricade of the credit-industry lobby to win 
passage of the first such law—a modified 
version which bars employers from firing be- 
cause of one garnishee in a 12-month period. 


Other tools of deception presently written 
into the law in various states, which require 
correction, include the “cognovit” or con- 
fession of judgment” installment contracts 
permitted in some states by which a buyer 
signs away his right to any court defense, 
and the “add-on” installment, contracts per- 
mitted in most states. These make previous 
purchases security for new purchases, even 
though older purchases may be paid up. 

TRUTH IN PACKAGING 


The law finally passed by Congress turned 
out to be more a “clear labeling” law than 
the law originally proposed by Senator Philip 
Hart (D-Mich.). The original Hart bill would 
have eliminated the fractional ounces and 
other chaotic packaging practices now mak- 
ing it difficult to compare values. It now will 
be easier for shoppers to locate the statement 
of net contents on package labels. But you 
still have to try to compare the cost per ounce 
of, for example, different brands of tuna fish 
containing 534, 644 and 7½ ounces. 

The new packaging law does establish a 
significant principle. The preamble says the 
nation’s economy depends on informed 
choice. For the first time, Congress has said 
that how the consumer spends his money, or 
is led to spend it, affects the nation’s welfare. 


SERVICE AND GUARANTY PROBLEMS 


This is an area Mrs, Peterson was explor- 
ing on a voluntary basis with industry 
spokesmen before she returned to fulltime 
duty as an Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
Senator Magnuson has entered this difficult 
but necessary area of consumer protection 
in two ways. His consumer subcommittee, es- 
tablished in the closing days of the 89th Con- 
gress last year, is investigating hazardous 
appliances and other household equipment. 
Senators Magnuson and Norris Cotton (R- 
N.H.) have proposed the establishment of a 
National Committee on Hazardous Household 
Products to study these dangers. 

Senator Magnuson’s committee also is in- 
vestigating the costs and problems involved 
in guarantees and service on household ap- 
pliances in general—a source of great irrita- 
tion and tension in the marketplace. 


DRUG PRICES 


Despite the Kefauver-Harris Drug Act, the 
problem of high prices of vital medicines 
still plagues consumers and now has become 
a problem in financing medicare and other 
health plans. A number of senators and con- 
gressmen have become determined to en- 
courage the use of generic drugs both for 
medicare-insured patients and the general 
public. Drugs under their generic names cost 
only a fraction of the same drugs under 
brand names. 

FOOD PRICES 

This remains one of the knottiest and also 
politically-sensitive problems for which 
neither the Administration nor Congress has 
proposed any far-reaching or overall solu- 
tions. The problem will come to a head again 
late this summer, when food prices are ex- 
pected to rise after the winter dip. 

CONSUMER REPRESENTATION 

The proposal by Rep. Benjamin Rosenthal 
(D-N.Y.) to establish a federal Department 
of Consumers has eyoked discussion of the 
need for permanent consumer representation 
at the top levels of government, Whether this 
representation should take the form of a full- 
fledged department or an independent con- 
sumer counsel office, it obviously is needed 
to defend the consumer interest on a per- 
manent basis, making it less vulnerable to 
the attacks of soap kings and soup magnates, 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Included in Mr. 
Margolius’ article was a summary of con- 
sumer legislation supported by the AFL~ 
CIO Executive Council in a statement 
that council issued on February 24, 1967. 
Since this is such an exceptionally fine 
statement, I request unanimous consent, 
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Mr. President, that its full text also ap- 
pear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL ON CONSUMER LEGISLATION” 

High on the list of items which demand 
immediate and extensive attention from the 
90th Congress are the problems of the Amer- 
ican consumer, P 

Of primary concern to consumers are the 
specific products bought for personal use. 
Consumers need and should have adequate 
protection against fraudulent practices, as- 
surance that the products are safe to use, 
and that product and price information is 
adequate and accurate. 

In testing the current state of affairs by 
these standards, we find that much Congres- 
sional concern and action is needed. Specifi- 
cally we will seek: ' 

1. Action to remedy the exploitation of 
consumers by those who provide consumer 
credit. 

Consumers are indebted for loans ar¢) in- 
stallment sales purchases in an arsount 
totaling $95 billion, They are paying finance 
and interest’ charges at the rate of $13 bil- 
lion a year on this debt. A first step toward 
consumer self-protection in this area is the 
enactment of the long-standing Truth- in- 
Lending” Bill to require all credit vendors 
to tell the borrower what the dollar cost of 
the finance charges will be on his credit and 
to state these charges in terms of a true 
annual interest rate. 

Legislation is also needed to end mislead- 
ing price advertising of articles sold on cred- 
it, where the reader is told only the monthly 
payment required and not the total actual 
cost of the article if bought on time. 

High pressure door-to-door salesmen. fre- 
quently sign up buyers on the spot for prod- 
ucts they may not really want and for costly 
credit obligations they cannot carry. Legis- 
lation should be enacted to give buyers a 
legal “breathing spell” to change their minds. 

The tangled field of consumer credit is not 
limited to these abuses. We urge the Congress 
to undertake or authorize a comprehensive 
study of consumer credit laws and practices. 

2. A genera) investigation by the Congress 
of the insurance industry in all its aspects. 

There is mounting evidence of excessive 
charges for credit life insurance in con- 
sumer credit contracts, fraud in the sale of 
mail-order insurance, and automobile in- 
surance that is overpriced, often capricious- 
ly cancelled, and of consumer losses from 
liquidations of “high risk” insurers, Con- 
gress should devise and enact legislative, 
remedies for these conditions and bring the 
entire industry under federal regulation. 

3. Action on the over-pricing of key con- 
sumer products, 

We ask for a re-opening of general in- 
vestigations into the pricing of prescrip- 
tion drugs with a view to framing new 
legislation to curb excessive costs to the 
buying public and to government purchas- 
ing agencies. Special legislation is needed 
to prevent overcharging and overprescribing 
by physicians with a direct financial state 
in the products they prescribe. 

In the past year the rising price of food 
has caused widespread public concern. We 
ask that the food price situation be 
thoroughly reviewed, with special emphasis 
on the built-in, cost-plus effect of excesses 
in advertising games, trading stamps and 
other promotional gimmicks, Congress 
should maintain a continuing review of the 
facts on the market structure and competi- 
tive situation in the food industry. 

4. Legislation to provide consumers with 
unbiased product information to aid in the 
wise purchase of consumer products and to 
end misleading, false or fraudulent informa- 
tion about consumer products including the 
sale of Jand. 
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Appropriate support should be given both 
to strengthening the authority and to in- 
creasing the appropriations, of the Federal 
Trade Commission as the public’s principal 
agent against frauds, swindles and mislead- 
ing advertising in interstate commerce. 

The Department of Agriculture, which 
now administers a voluntary food grading 
system, should be authorized to establish 
a compulsory consumer grading system for 
basic food products. Guch a system would 
aid in the economical and satisfying pro- 
curement of these necessities of life based 
on knowledge rather. than promotional 
claims, 

We are convinced of the value of con- 
sumer education to supply impartial infor- 
mation about consumer products and prod- 
uct characteristics,for the myriad of items 
competing for the consumer's pocketbook: 
We support increased government effort to 
make information available and we will con- 
tinue the AFL-CIO's own efforts in this area 
that are conducted by our Community Serv- 
ices Department. 

5. Swift action to insure the safety of con- 
sumer products and to prevent accidental 
death and injury to those who buy them. 

The Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act should 
be tightened to insure that all drugs sold 
for human use actually meet prescribed 
standards of safety, quality and efficacy, that 
cosmetics are tested for safety before sale 
to the public, and that medical equipment 
and devices are safe and effective before being 
prescribed. by doctors. Accidents from con- 
sumer misuse of drugs, cosmetics and pres- 
surized food containers can be reduced by re- 
quiring clear and adequate: warning labels. 
Indiscriminate distribution of “drug sam- 
ples” should be brought under control as a 
further safety measure. 

In the food field, consumer safety requires 
inspection for wholesomeness and cleanliness 
of all meat and poultry, whether or not the 
meat crosses interstate lines. 

The Flammable Fabrics Act needs updat- 
ing to reach beyond its limited coverage of 
flammable clothing. 

A National Commission on Product Safety, 

as proposed in a bill sponsored by Senator 
Warren Magnuson, should be established to 
study the need for compulsory safety stand- 
ards in the design of other household ib fl 
ment and appliances, 
6. Establishment of formal te a TAR 
machinery to help assure that consumer 
problems will receive the attention they de- 
serve and that solutions will not only be de- 
vised but aggressively promoted both by the 
Congress and the Executive Branch. 

We welcome the formation of consumer 
subcommittees as parts of existing standing 
committees of the Congress. In the Executive 
Branch, we endorse of the long-standing pro- 
posal for the creation of either a Depart- 
ment of Consumer Affairs or a statutory Of- 
fice of Consumer Affairs. 

President Johnson has focused the atten- 
tion of the Congress and the nation on the 
problems of the consumer in his far-reach- 
ing message to the Congress last week. 

The AFL-CIO, which is probably the largest 
organized group of consumers in the nation, 
is delighted that the President has signaled 
out the problems of the consumer for con- 
certed action. 

The Administration intends to make this a 
major legislative undertaking and so do we. 
The 90th Congress can—and should—become 
the consumer-conscience Congress and we 
are going to do our part to make sure that 
it does. 


75 ELECTRIC VEHICLES 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Committees on Commerce and Public 
Works recently held hearings on pro- 
posals to promote electric vehicles. Such 


vehicles ‘would offer many advantages 
to the consumer whose needs would be 
met by the first generation of electrics: 
long life, low cost, and ease of operation. 
The vehicles would also offer solutions to 
to the problems of congested, mechanized 
20th century America. Electric vehicles 
would give off no pollutants and would 
help ease the transportation problem 
within cities. 

This optimism was not shared by all 
witnesses at the hearings, but the pes- 
simistic witnesses offered no alternatives 
that would provide as many advantages 
as the electric. Unfortunately, some of 
these pessimists were representatives of 
the executive branch, 

Other nations are not as complacent 
as ours. It will be an ironic turn of events 
if this car-conscious nation must import 
its first mass-produced electrics, to the 
detriment of both the economy and the 
balance of payments. I ask unanimous 
consent that the following report from 
Great Britain be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BRITAIN MAKING MAJOR EFFORT To DEVELOP 
ELECTRIC CAR 
(By B. J. Cutler) } 

Lonpon.—A major effort in Britain to de- 
velop an electric car for use as a town and 
commuter vehicle is being encouraged by 
several government departments. Develop- 
ment work is being done at a multi-million- 
dollar annual rate by several large corpora- 
tions, including some with U.S. ties. Behind 
all the activtity is the conviction that no 
matter where an efficient electric car is first 
developed—in the U.S. or here—Britain will 
prove to be a better market for the battery- 
driven vehicle. The major drawhack of elec- 
tric cars is limited range. With relatively 
short distances to be traveled here, lack of 

will not be the handicap to sales in 
Britain that it would be to sales in the 
sprawling U.S. Britain also has other factors 
favoring: electric cars. They include a good 
secondary road system, easy availability of 
power for recharging batteries, heavy traffic 
which makes noise and air_polution a prob- 
lem, and a widespread awareness of the 
dangers of polluted air. 

Within the last week, the future of electric 
cars received two official boosts;—-The Min- 
istry of Transport said it would finance a 
serious research program into electric taxis 
as an aid in solving eity traffic and air pol- 
lution problems,—-The Electricity Council, 
which runs Britain’s nationalized power. in- 
dustry, called for bids on three types of bat- 
tery-driven passenger vehicles. The council 
wishes to buy and test some 60 vehicles. It 
has asked for prices on an electric bicycle or 
tricycle to carry one passenger at 20 mph.; a 
two-seat, two-door light passenger car with 
a top speed of 40 mph.; and a four-seat sedan 
or station wagon with a 35 mph. cruising 
speed. In each case, the Electricity Council 
has specified that the cars be able to travel 
40 miles on a single battery charge. 

The council’s interest in electric cars is 
clear. If they ever catch on, it would have 
a profitable market for off-peak-hour elec- 
tric sales. It is assumed that most batteries 
would be recharged overnight when there 
is less demand for power. One car that the 
council wants already exists. This is Scottish 
Avlation's tiny two-seater, the Scamp, 
which can hit 85 mph. The Electricity Coun- 
cil, will buy about 10 Scamps and turn them 
over to its local electric boards for field test- 
ing by meter readers, service men, and rep- 
resentatives, Most of the cars now planned 
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are powered by the conventional lead-acid 
batteries now used for starting in gasoline- 
powered cars. The drawback of these batteries 
is that they are heavy for the amount of 
power they produce and have to be recharged 
frequently. 


UNDERGROUND TRANSMISSION: AN 
IMAGINATIVE PROPOSAL 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
transmission of electric energy is of in- 
creasingly vital concern to the Nation. It 
becomes more important with the con- 
struction. of each new large central-sta- 
tion nuclear powerplant. It is important 
in solving the problems of reliability 
raised by the series of blackouts and 
curtailments in the last year. One of the 
solutions to these problems, in its sim- 
plest form, is more transmission capa- 
bility. 

Today, this means more overhead 
transmission, and most likely, more over- 
head AC transmission. This, however, 
creates its own problems. One problem 
is the economic and aesthetic loss to the 
Nation, as more and more transmission 
lines dissect the communities and coun- 
tryside of America. The other problem is 
the energy loss that occurs in long dis- 
tance AC transmission. 

An imaginative solution to both of 
these problems was recently suggested in 
the April 1967, proceedings of the IEEE. 
The provocative article proposes a large 
capacity superconducting line. Not only 
would this line, if found to be feasible, 
transmit huge blocks of energy with 
practically no line losses, but it could 
also be underground, thus making fur- 
ther savings possible. As the article sug- 
gests, such lines are not as infeasible as 
many would like us to believe. I ask unan~ 
imous consent that the abstract and the 
conclusion of the article be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUPERCONDUCTING LINES FOR THE TRANSMIS- 
“OSION OF LARGE’ AMOUNTS OF ELECTRICAL 
POWER Over GREAT DISTANCES 
(R. L. Garwin and J. Matisoo) 

Abstract—As an application of high-field, 
high-current superconductors we sketch the 
design of a power transmission line to carry 
100 GW (10% watts) of direct current over 
a distance of 1000 km. (It is interesting to 
note that the present peak power generat- 
ing capacity of the United States is approxi- 
mately 200 GW, or just twice the capacity 
of the proposed line.) Such a line, in con- 
trast to one made of ordinary metal, would 
dissipate none of the power transmitted 
through it, although it is necessary to tap 
power from the line for refrigeration. The 
consequences of negligible transmission loss 
are substantial: power transmission would 
be more economical than the present practice 
of shipping coal to the region in which elec- 
tricity is generated and consumed; generat- 
ing plant site selection could be made almost 
entirely on economic considerations; at the 
same time, thermal and air-pollution prob- 
lems could be minimized; novel power 
sources could be considered, 

The power line would be made of Nb,Sn 
and would be refrigerated to 4 K. The. power 
must be transmitted as direct current, rather 
than as alternating current, because the very 
large (comparatively) alternating- current 
losses would require excessive refrigeration 
capacity. 
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„5 we shall discuss a line at 200 
carrying 0.5 X 10° A. The investment in 
bt line will be approximately $806 million, 
or $8.06 kW. Of this, some $6.06/KW is line 
cost, the remainder being converter cost, 
which, of course, is the same for an ordinary 
de line. In comparison with the shipping of 
coal, the investment cost would be repaid in 
ten months. 

We have investigated in some detail the 
problems of refrigeration along the line, in- 
cluding those of heat leak through the wires 
which deliver power to customers at room 
temperature. The efficiency of the line is 
greater than 99.9 percent (power transmitted 
less the power drawn off to run refrigeration 

equipment, all divided by transmitted 
power). 

While the technical discussion 18 pepe 
correct, the cost figures do not include engl- 
neering expenditures and do not consider in 
detail the costs involved in providing the 
redundancy and safety factors for, say, a fail- 
ure rate of one per ten years with a time of 
a few seconds to restore power. 

This is not an engineering study but rather 
a preliminary exploration of feasibility. Pro- 
vided satisfactory superconducting cable of 
the nature described can be developed, the 
use of superconducting lines for power trans- 
mission appears feasible. Whether it is neces- 
sary or desirable is another matter entirely. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


We summarize the design characteristics 
of the line as follows. 

Power capacity: 100GW(10" W). 

Voltage (de): 200kV(2x10° W). 

Current (de): 0.5 X10 A. 

Line temperature: 4:2°K (liquid helium). 

Radiation shield: 77°K (liquid nitrogen). 

Length of line: 1000km. 

Refrigerator spacing: 20km. 

Gas-liquid separator spacing: 50m. 

Booster pump spacing: 600m, 

Vacuum pump spacing: 500m. 

Thermal expansion bellows 1.5m long (su- 
perconductors wound helically) spacing: 
500m. 


Fractlon of power dissipated in line and 
leads: <10-7. 

Fraction of power used for refrigeration: 
<10-%, 

We have offered another solution to the 
problems of economical electrical energy 
transmission, by sketching a design for a 
large-capacity, long-distance superconduct- 
ing line and estimating the capital and oper- 
ating costs for such a line. If our cost esti- 
mates are not too much in error, it is clear 
that the most economical solution to the 
over-simplified power transmission problem 
posed in the Introduction is a superconduct- 
ing line of the general design described. 
This becomes particularly apparent when an- 
nual costs are examined. Thus, coal trans- 
portation cost is approximately $1 billion a 
year, ordinary EHV transmission losses—#340 
million a year, while the superconducting- 
line “losses” amount to only—$5 million a 
year. Even the capital costs may favor the 
superconducting line over conventional 
EHV. The capital investment in EHV trans- 
mission is—$1 to $1.5 billion, whereas the 
superconducting line cost is—$606 million. 
(The converter costs are the same for EHV 
de and superconducting line and therefore 
have not been included in the comparison.) 

The superconducting line has essentially 
fixed annual operating costs; i.e., the refrig- 
eration cost is almost independent of the 
current-carrying capacity of the line. Also, 
the capital costs associated with the refrig- 
eration fystem are the same regardless of 
line — — — (assuming fixed 4.2 K operating 

What does scale is the super- 
conductor’ . (and converter cost) which 
varies directly with the power capacity of the 
line. With ordinary EHV transmission, as 
the power capacity is reduced there comes 
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a point at which ac transmission becomes 
practical. (eliminating converters). Losses 
then scale with power level, as does the capi- 
tal investment in the line. 

Thus, for sufficiently low power levels and 
over sufficiently short transmission distances, 
it will undoubtedly ‘be more economical to 
use conventional ac EHV transmission. How- 
ever, there will exist a power level and dis- 
tance beyond which superconducting lines 
will prove more economical, Clearly, detailed 
engineering design and cost analysis is nec- 
essary to determine exact cross-over points. 
We have shown, however, that circumstances 
may be such as to favor the novel approach 
of a superconducting power line. 


THE SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT 
PLANE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
April 29, the President announced that 
he was authorizing that contracts be 
signed for the prototype construction of 
an SST and that he was sending Con- 
gress an appropriation request for fiscal 
1968. I commend the President for tak- 
ing this major step forward, which will 
maintain our world leadership in civil 
aviation. 

Under the contracts that were signed 
last week, the Government will continue 
to share in the developmental cost of the 
plane. Both the manufacturer and the 
major U.S. airlines are significant part- 
ners in the venture and will have sub- 
stantial investment in it. By the end of 
the prototype phase, for example, the 
Boeing Co. and General Electric will 
have invested nearly $300 million in con- 
tract items, new facilities and other 
items. Ten U.S. airlines have also agreed 
to put up $52 million risk capital to help 
finance prototype construction. 

President Johnson consistently has 
stated that the country would only pro- 
ceed with the SST program if the plane 
were safe, superior to any other aircraft, 
and economically profitable to build and 
operate. I think that it is most sig- 
nificant that the President’s Advisory 
Committee, chaired by Secretary Mc- 
Namara, unanimously recommend that 
this country proceed with the prototype 
construction of a supersonic transport. 
This committee is composed of leaders in 
the Government and from private in- 
dustry. They are Henry Fowler, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; Alan S. Boyd, Sec- 
retary of Transportation; William F. 
McKee, Administrator, FAA; James E. 
Webb, Administrator, NASA; John T. 
Conner, former Secretary of Commerce; 
Eugene R. Black, John McCone, Stanley 
deJ. Osborne. 

The President’s Advisory Committee 
has focused upon the financial and eco- 
nomic issues involved in the SST pro- 
gram. They have considered many pro- 
posed financial plans and the economic 
feasibility of building an SST which is 
economically profitable to operate. I 
know their conclusions are the result of 
much study and deliberation. 

I have just received a letter from Sec- 
retary Boyd attaching a number of eco- 
nomic studies which have been per- 
formed by the FAA and its consultants. 
In recent weeks there have been charges 
by some Members of Congress and in 
certain editorials that the FAA has been 
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suppressing these economic reports. This 
is not true. In my inquiries to the FAA 
concerning this, I was told that it was 
intended to release the reports when a 
final decision about the program had 
been made. I agree that release of these 
reports prior to a Presidential decision 
would have been inappropriate, 

I understand that these reports pre- 
sent different views on the SST program. 
This is to be expected; and I am glad 
that the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee and FAA had the opportunity to con- 
sider all aspects of the problem. 

Iask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from Secretary Boyd be included in 
the Recorp at this point. I also ask unan- 
imous consent that the President’s 
statement on the SST be included in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


May 16, 1967. 
Hon. WARREN G. bew, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Cxarrman: In making the nania 
mous recommendation that this country pro- 
ceed with prototype construction of the su- 
personic transport, the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Supersonic Transport (PAC) 
based its conclusions upon the judgment and 
information currently available. The decision 
of the Administration to proceed with pro- 
totype construction was made only after a 
thorough analysis of the economie feasibility 
of the program. 

In late 1965 the President's Advisory Com- 
mittee assigned the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration responsibility for studies on the 
economic and profitability of the SST. A 
special economic staff established the Office 
of Supersonic Transport Development in FAA 
has had the responsibility for the effort. 

-The purpose of the studies was to provide 
sufficient detailed analysis on the supersonic 
transport economics for decision making in 
the Executive and Legislative Branches of 
the Government, The conclusions reached 
are contained in the enclosed report, “U.S. 
Supersonic Transport—Economic Feasibility 
Report,” by the Economic Staff of the Office 
of Supersonic Transport Development. These 
conclusions are as accurate and objective as 
economic research and forecasting are able 
to make at this time. The report concludes 
that the SST will be a program in which the 
airlines and manufacturers will make a profit 
consistent with their risks and the Govern- 
ment should recover its investment. 

As part of the economic studies, several 
research organizations were commissioned to 
perform independent support research. This 
supporting work was conducted primarily by: 
Institute for Defense Analyses, which per- 
formed the demand and balance of payments 
investigation; Research Analysis Corporation, 
which performed the operating cost study; 
Booz, Allen Applied Research, in cooperation 
with Resource Management Consultants, 
which analyzed development and production 
costs; Planning Research Corporation, which 
investigated the additional investment re- 
quirements for airport and en route facili- 
ties; and Booz, Allen & Hamilton, which 
studied program financing. Copies of these 
reports are also enclosed. 

The advice and consultation of a number 
of recognized authorities have also been 
sought. Dr. Edmund Learned of the Harvard 
Business School has served as a consultant 
throughout the course of the study. Dr. Ger- 
hard Colm of the National Planning Associ- 
ation, Dr. Walther Lederer of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Dr. Charles Kindleber- 
ger of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
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nology, and Dr. John Meyer of Harvard Uni- 
versity provided special assistance in various 
study areas. 

During the course of the study, FAA also 
conferred frequently with other Government 
agencies, major U.S. air carriers, and the 
four competing manufacturers. Comprehen- 
sive economic analyses have also been made 
by the airlines and manufacturers. 

I believe it is important to recognize the 
studies necessarily contain a large number of 
variables because our projections are for an 
unusually long time period (25 years); never- 
theless, different viewpoints expressed in the 
report haye been carefully analyzed. While 
conclusions reached in our study are the re- 
sult of the very best judgment and informa- 
tion available at the present time, we are 
continuing studies on the economic and fi- 
nancial profitability of the program. 

I will be glad to provide a full detailed 
briefing for you and members of the com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely, TE 
ALAN S. BOYD. 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ON THE 
SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT 


Today, I am pleased to announce that this 
Nation is a major step forward in the 
field of commercial aviation. 

I am authorizing the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to sign the contracts for the proto- 
type construction of a commercial supersonic 
transport. 

Tam also sending to the Congress on Mon- 
day a request for $198 million to finance the 
government’s share of the next phase of the 
development of this transport aircraft. 

These funds and this action will help to 
bring the supersonic transport from the 
drawing boards into the air for prototype 
testing and evaluation. 

This new prototype test phase is the cul- 
mination. of many months of a resourceful 
and intensive design competition. Out of that 
competition two firms were selected to pro- 
‘ceed with the development of the aircraft 
the Boeing Company for the airframe, and 
the General Electric Company for the en- 
gines. 

This project, in which I have been proud 
to participate, is an outstanding example 
of creative partnership between your gov- 
ernment and American industry. 

That partnership is evidenced by the ar- 
rangements which will carry the project 
through to its next phase: The Government 
will continue to share in the cost of devel- 
opment, with industry. The airlines and the 
manufacturers will invest en cap- 
italin this project. 

Although. the promise of the 8 
transport is great, the program still carries 
high technical and financial risks, Indus- 
try’s willingness to share those risks is a 
clear sign of its confidence in the program. 
This participation will also help assure that 
sound business judgments are exercised 
throughout the development. of the super- 
sonic transport. 

With a successful program, the Govern- 
ment will recover its investment with inter- 
est. The Saxpayars of this Nation will bene- 
fit. 

The unpact ot the supersonic transport 
program will be felt well beyond our own 
shores; Jet aircraft have already brought the 
world closer to us. Commercial supersonic 
transports—traveling at 1800 miles an hour 
or even faster—will make South America and 
Africa next-décr neighbors. Asia will be as 
close to us as Europe is today. t 

Only by sustaining the highest levels of 
business-government cooperation will we 
reach that stage of progress. Only through 
that cooperation can we achieve the goals 
which I affirmed at the beginning of this 
program: the development of a supersonic 
transport which is safe for the passenger; 
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superior to any other commercial aircraft; 
and economically profitable to pui ènn 


N 


THE 175TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
FOUNDING OF THE NEW YORE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, today 
marks the 175th anniversary of the 
founding of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. From an original group of 24 
merchants who had agreed to meet daily 
branch offices of member firms who ex- 
change has grown to include 3,800 
branch offices of member firms who ex- 
change some 86,000 orders representing 
$579 million in stocks on an average day. 
The growth of America has been mir- 
rored in the New York Stock Exchange, 
and I think it is fitting that we take a 
moment to recall that growth here. For 
this reason I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp an article 
from the New York Times on Sunday, 
May 7, which depicts this growth. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ExcHANGE THAT BROUGHT FAME to Burron~ 
woop TREE WILL Marx 175TH ANNIVERSARY 
(By Alexander R. Hammer) 

It all started on May 17, 1792, when 24 
merchants and auctioneers agreed to meet 
daily under a buttonwood tree on Wall Street 
to buy and sell securities among themselves, 

This laid the foundation for the birth of 
the New York Stock Exchange, the world’s 
largest securities market place. This year the 
exchange is celebrating the 175th anniver- 
sary of the “buttonwood agreement.” 

The 24 original members of the exchange 
traded in a mere handful of issues, inelud- 
ing an $80-million bond issue that consoli- 
dated the nation's Revolutionary War debts. 
Among the other traded issues were shares 
of insurance companies, Alexander Hamil- 
ton's First United States Bank, the Bank of 
North America and the Bank of New York. 

Today, the exchange mirrors the nation’s 
business tempo and the hopes and trepi- 
dations of millions of investors and provides 
the market place for the flood of securities 
which finance America’s growth. 

On an average day, 3,800 branch offices 
of exchange member firms funnel into the 
exchange some 86,000 buy and sell orders, 
representing $579-million in stocks. 

The value of shares traded on the exchange 
in a single hour often exceeds the $80-million 
in securities that were consolidated by 
Treasury Secretary Alexander Hamilton to 
pay the Revolutionary War debts. 

Listed shares on the exchange now total 
11 billion, with a market value of more than 
$520-billion. About 500 of the approximately 
1,300 Leomon with common stock listed on 
the Big Board, or about 40 per cent, have 
joined the list in the last 10 years. 

Before the “buttonwood agreement, stock 
trading in New York was carried on in 
varlous coffee houses, auction rooms and 
offices, but it was mostly unorganized. Peo- 
ple were hesitant to invest because they had 
no assurance they could sell their securities 
readily. 

The exchange changed locations frequently 
during its early life. In 1793 the Tontine 
Coffee House was completed at the northwest 
corner of Wall and William Streets and the 
24 signers of the agreement moved indoors. 
Later, the exchange moved into an office 
across from the home of Alexander Hamilton 
on Wall Street and during the yellow fever 
epidemic of 1819 it moved as far north as 
Broadway and Beale Street. 
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A fire that destroyed much of lower Man- 
hattan in 1835 started a further series of 
moves to larger quarters. But by 1865 the ex- 
change had settled on part of the site of its 
present building at Broad and Wall Streets. 

It is'doubtfulewhether trading in securities 
kept the brokers of the exchange very busy 
durng the first two decades of its existence, 
The economy was basically a mercantile- 
agrarian one and there were few enterprises 
large enough to permit public financing. 
It was not until after the War of 1812 
that the United States really started to flex 
its economic muscles. The tempo of business 
quickened as the country headed into a post- 
war boom. Commercial activity thrived, new 
enterprises multiplied and speculation was 
in the air. 

New York State bonds, issued to pay for 
the Erie Canal and other canal stocks, joined 
the new issues traded on the exchange in 
the 1820's, and the railroad issues began 
trading in the 1830's. The rails dominated the 
list until well past the turn of the century. 
Today railroad stocks make up only 2.2 per 
cent of the 11 billion listed shares traded on 
the exchange, a telling indication of their 
decline as an economic force. p 


FIRST RAILROAD TRADED 


The Mohawk & Hudson Railroad, later & 
part of the New York Central System, was 
the first railroad Whose securities were traded 
on the exchange. 

Because of the increase in new issues and 
trading activity, the exchange made. efforts 
to bring more orderly standards of business 
behavior to the stock market in the 1820's 
and 1830's. 

These attempts at self-regulation were 

often elementary and amusing compared with 
present standards. Among the penalties in 
effect in that time were fines of 85 to $25 for 
@ member who stood on a chair during trad- 
ing, knocked off another member’s hat or 
threw paper missiles. 
The Civil War opened the modern era in 
American finance. It was helped by the new 
fortunes that had been accumulated during 
the war, by the rail net that was soon to 
link the East and Far West and by the re- 
building of the South, 


REGULATION STIFFENED 


To keep pace with the industrial revolu- 
tion, the exchange between 1860 and 1875 
inaugurated significant moves in self-regula- 
tion. The call system of trading, whereby 
each stock on the list was called for bids and 
offers by brokers at set times during the day, 
proved no longer adequate and was aban- 
doned for a continuous auction. 

Early in 1869 the exchange began to take 
a more vigorous stand in listing standards. 
In January of that year, the exchange de- 
listed the shares of the Erie Railroad when 
the carrier failed to comply with a regulation 
requiring the registration of all outstanding 
shares. =o ar 

Later that year a committee on stock list- 
ing was established by the exchange and 
rules providing for transfer agents, registrars, 
engraving and printing standards were writ- 
ten, At the same time, the exchange began 
formulating its policy of asking for fiscal in- 
formation about the companies whose secu- 
rities were traded. 

Today, any corporation that seeks: to list 
its securities on the exchange knows that this 
will involve public disclosure of pertinent 
financial information. 

THE FIRST TICKERS 

The appearance of the first stock tickers 
in 1867 and the installation of telephones 11 
years later the added impetus to the ex- 
change’s position as the nation's central se- 
curities marketplace. 

In the 1890's a new outgrowth of the in- 
dustrial revolution began to make itself felt 
on the exchange—the trading of shares of 
modern corporations. The turn of the cen- 
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tury also brought the formation of the 
nation’s first billion-dollar enterprise, the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

‘Volume on the exchange continued to in- 
crease as a result, and in 1903 the present 
exchange building was erected, By. 1906. aver- 
age daily volume exceeded a million shares. 
This was not equaled again until after World 
War I. 

The postwar period again increased activ- 
ity on the exchange because of heavy de- 
mands. for capital to finance economic ex- 
pansion, At the end of 1924 433.4. million 
shares were listed on the exchange with a 
market value of $27-billion. 

However, by the close of 1929, 1.1 billion 
shares were listed with a market value of 
$64.7-billion. In that year an exchange seat 
sold for $625,000, a figure that has not been 
equaled since, The latest seat sale on the 
exchange was made for $330,000.on April 14. 
The exchange faced its most critical test 
in the fall of 1929. On Tuesday, Oct. 29, the 
worst price crash in the exchange’s history 
occurred as more than 16 million shares 
were traded, an all-time record. 

The market upheaval, part of a worldwide 
economic depression, helped pave the way 
for passage by Congress of the Securities 
Acts of 1933 and 1934, which increased con- 
trols over the securities markets. 

Four years later, in a sweeping reorgani- 
zation, William McChesney Martin Jr. was 
appointed the exchange's first full-time paid 
president at a salary of $48,000 yearly. Emil 
Schram succéeded him in 1941 and 10 years 
later Keith Funston was elected president. 
Last month, Robert W. Haack was elected 
to succeed Mr. Funston and he is expected 
to step up into his $125,000-a-year post by 
early autumn, 

STANDARDS TOUGHENED 


In recent years the exchange has pursued 
with gusto a policy of self-regulation. Mem- 
bership qualifications haye become more 
stringent. Listing and disclosure require- 
ments for companies have been increased 
and the qualifications of securities salesmen 
upgraded. 

However a number of tough problems re- 
main that must be faced by Mr. Haack when 
he assumes command of the Big Board. 
Among them are commissions, The Securi- 
tles and Exchange Commission has suggested 
that institutional investors should get a vol- 
ume discount, 

The costs and revenues committee of the 
exchange is now studying the entire commis- 
sion structure as it pertains to member firms 
of the exchange. The exchange sets the mini- 
mum commission rates that are charged by 
its member firms to its customers. Naturally 
quite a few member firms are opposed to the 
§.E.C.’s recommendation, since it would re- 
duce their profits. 

A Spokesman for the exchange said last 
week there was no telling at this time what 
change, if any, will be suggested by the costs 
and revenues committee. 

Mr. Haack will also have to tackle the 
issue of possible public ownership of Big 
Board concerns, Public ownership has been 

studied by a special committee appointed 
by the governors of the exchange in Septem- 
ber, 1964 

Such 4 report is expected to be made per- 
haps this summer. The decision ultimately 
would rest with the exchange’s membership 
if the governors decide to put it to a formal 
vote. 

Last October Mr. Funston advocated pub- 
lic investment in securities firms as a future 
goal of the exchange. The chief advocate for 
public ownership has been Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc., the nation’s 
largest brokerage house. 

The smaller Big Board firms have been 
mostly opposed to the plan since they believe 
that such a move might place them at a 
competitive disadyantage with the larger 
concerns. 
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Another headache facing Mr. Haack ‘is 


‘housing. The rapid rise in the volume of 


trading has been straining the present fa- 
cilities of the exchange for some time and is 
expected to get worse as time goes on. 

For instance, in the first quarter of this 
year volume soared to 615,441,169 shares, 
compared with 540,736,560 shares in the 
period last year. In the first quarter of 1967, 
the exchange had 32 days in which 10 mil- 
lion shares or more were traded. During the 
entire previous history of the exchange, 
there had been only 29 days when volume 
exceeded 10 million shares. 

To help overcome the housing problem, 
the exchange disclosed in February it is plan- 
ning to enlarge its trading floor by extending 
it into the adjoining building at 20 Broad 
Street. The expansion, which is expected to 
be completed by mid-1969, will increase the 
effective working facilities on the floor by 
about 20 per cent, 

However, Mr, Funston, noted that the 
Planned extension was only a “short-term 
solution to our housing problem” that has 
confronted the exchange for a number of 
years. 

? MOVE WAS STUDIED 

The expansion plan next door may have 
shelved the exchange’s announced intention 
to leave New York State because of an in- 
crease in the stock transfer tax, 

Last year the controversy over the stock 


‘transfer tax led the Big Board to scrap plans 


for a new $80-million complex at a nearby 
Battery Park site. The board of governors 
also ordered the staff at that time to begin 
studying the possibility of moving all or part 
of the exchange’: 8 facilities out of New York 
State. 

As originally envisaged by New York City 
authorities, the stock transfer tax would have 
been raised by 50 per cent. Instead, a com- 
promise increase of 25 per cent was made 
after consultation with the exchange. 

The transfer tax is levied upon the seller 
of stock and the pfoceeds go to New York 
City. The current rate ranges from 114 cents 
a share for stocks priced at less than $5 a 
share to a maximum of 5 cents a share when 
the price of the stock is $20 or more a share. 
The increase, which took effect last July 1, 
is due to expire in mid-1968. 

Despite a lack of space, automation and 
other innovations have kept the exchange 
abreast of its growing volume. The first com- 
puter was installed at the exchange in its 
stock clearing operation in 1959, 

The exchange operates one of the world’s 
largest privately owned computer and elec- 
tronic systems centers, under the direction 
of John Bermingham, vice int a ad of the 
exchange. 

Its market data system has fully auto- 
mated the dissemination of stock quotas and 
prices from the floor. Computers drive the 
exchange’s international stock ticker net- 
work and produce an index of all listed 
stocks every half hour during the trading 
day. 

ta an interview last week Mr. Bermingham 
noted that five years ago the exchange had 
about $2-million of automated equipment. 
He said it now had more than $17-million of 
such equipment. 

Mr. Bermingham said the exchange’s com- 
puterized central certificate service, which 
will start operation later this year, will 
eventually eliminate up to 75 per cent of 
listed stock certificate handling for member 
firms. 

DELIVERY MAY END 

The exchange vice president said the new 
service would permit clearing members. to 
deliver securities to other brokers by book- 
keeping entries, rather than physical deliv- 
ery; in much the same manner as a checking 
account eliminates the physical transfer of 
cash, 

In addition it will eliminate the physical 
servicing involved in storing and handling 
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large numbers of stock certificates, relieve 
clearing firms’ auditors of the burden of 
physical counting and inspection of certif- 
icates, and reduce dividend claim problems. 
The service will be mutualized, with its ex- 
penses. paid. through charges to users. 

Later this year the exchange will also in- 
troduce a computer accounting-service»facil- 
ity to provide a full range of computerized 
back-office accounting services for Big Board 
member firms for a fee. 

The new service will include the calcula- 
tion of stock purchase and sale data, the 
printing of confirmations and statements, 
margin accounting and bookkeeping for 
users’ securities business on all oer g 
and over-the-counter markets. 

Keith Funston, in a recent speech, visudi- 
ized the exchange trading fidor of the future 
as a place where brokers and specialists 
could conduct the auction market elec- 
tronically. A specialist is an exchange mem- 
ber whose function it is to execute orders 
entrusted to him by other members and to 
maintain, as far as is reasonably practicable, 
fair and orderly markets in the stocks he 
services. 


KENNEDY, ROUND OF NEGOTIA- 
TIONS f 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, last night 
after 4 years of negotiations the Ken- 


nedy round was concluded, and despite 
numerous contrary indications, the ne- 
gotiations resulted in major achieve- 
ments: agreement to an average one- 
third cut in tariffs; an increase in the 
floor price of wheat exports from $1.45 to 
$1.73 a bushel; guaranteed access for the 
United States for 11 percent of the Com- 
mon Market’s grain market; a major an- 
hual food aid program to developing 
countries, with the Common Markét 
shouldering 22 percent of the burden 
and the United States 40 percent; a two- 


‘part agreement to reduce most chemical 


tariffs by 50 percent; and alinement of 
the world’s steel tariffs at about 6 per- 
cent compared with current average 
tariffs of about 7 percent in the United 
States, 10 to 12 percent in Britain, and 
9 percent in the Common Market. 

I want to take this opportunity to con- 

gratulate the U.S. negotiating team 
which brought about the successful con- 
clusion of these negotiations—Christian 
Herter, who until his recent death 
headed the U.S. delegation, William M. 
Roth, who took over for Mr. Herter and 
led our negotiators during the difficult 
concluding phase of these talks, and 
Michael Blumenthal, who handled the 
on-the-spot negotiations over the entire 
4-year period—for doing an excellent 
job. 
The trade in the products on which 
concessions had been agreed on is esti- 
mated to amount to $40 billion or about 
eight times more than the previous round 
of world tariff negotiations 6 years ago 
and involving about 60,000 items. The 
United States alone has reportedly 6,300 
products and $15 to $16 billion in trade 
involved, Almost 50 countries accounting 
for 80 percent of the world’s trade par- 
ticipated in these negotiations. 

Iam particularly pleased that an anti- 
dumping code has been agreed: upon. 
Congressman THOMAS B. CURTIS, of Mis- 
souri, and I and other minority members 
of the Joint Economic Committee have 
long urged this step as a means to pre- 
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vent worldwide escalation of restrictions 
on trade by tightening up national anti- 
dumping laws and regulations. 

From Mr. White's statement it appears 
that with respect to commodities affect- 
ing developing countries agreements af- 
fecting them have fallen short of what 
these countries hoped. I deeply regret 
this, as I believe this was the most prom- 
ising way industrialized nations could 
help developing countries. Although I 
doubt that agreement can be reached 
within the next few weeks on this if it 
proved impossible during the past 4 years, 
Iam pleased to note that the participants 
of the negotiations are continuing their 
efforts in this regard and hope to reach 
it in time for the signing of the protocol 


which will embody the results of the 


trade negotiations, 

The exact results for the United States 
from these negotiations will not be 
known for some time: Congress will have 
an opportunity to evaluate them when 
the President makes his formal report 
to Congress on the results of the negotia- 
tions. Both the grain and the chemical 
agreements, have been concluded with- 
out express congressional legislation but 
under the President’s authority to con- 
clude international agreements, subject 
to congressional approval. I very much 
hope that before we condemn our nego- 
tiators for concluding such agreements 
we will carefully assess the benefits as 
well as the possible injury that these 
agreements may result in for the Ameri- 
can economy. Let us remember, for ex- 
ample, that the United States sells more 
than $2 billion of chemicals abroad an- 
nually—three times as much. as it im- 
ports. And, most importantly, let us not 
forget that most American consumers 
stand to benefit substantially from these 
negotiations. 

It is very important that we begin to 
plan at once about the future of U.S. 
trade policy and what steps this country 
should take to continue world trade 
liberalization. I believe a careful look 
should be given to the adjustment assist- 
ance provisions of the Trade Expansion 
Act. This provision should be liberalized 
to make possible effective Federal assist- 
ance to industries that may be hurt over 
the next 5 years as a result of tariff con- 
cessions made in the Kennedy round. 

I also believe that further negotiations 
should be undertaken for the reciprocal 
removal of remaining nontariff barriers 
such as sanitary regulations and meth- 
ods of valuing imports for customs pur- 
poses. Also, the industrialized nations 
must take effective action to improve the 
deteriorating trade positions of develop- 
ing countries. It makes little sense to pro- 
vide billions of dollars of development 
assistance to these countries and then 
make it difficult and sometimes impos- 
sible for them to export these manufac- 
tured and semimanufactured products 
that result from a higher level of 
development. 

I very much hope that before Ameri- 
can industry, agriculture, and Members 
of Congress condemn the results of these 
negotiations, they carefully evaluate the 
net effect of these negotiations for them 
and for the U.S. economy. 

I ask unanimous consent that several 
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articles from today’s New York Times 
and the Wall Street Journal on this'sub- 
ject be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 16, 1967] 
KENNEDY ROUND Succeeps—50 Nations To 

Cur TARIFFS, LIBERALIZING WORLD TRADE— 

Durres DowN 33 PERCENT— PROGRAM OF 

Foop AID FOR HUNGRY LANDS ALSO PROVIDED 

(By Clyde Farnsworth) 

GENEVA, May 15.—The major trading na- 
tions reached agreement tonight in the Ken- 
nedy round of tariff negotiations, paving the 
way for the most ambitious attempt. ever 
made to achieve the liberalization of inter- 
national trade. 

After more than four years of negotiations, 
nearly 50 countries, accounting for about 80 
per cent of world trade, agreed to an average 


one-third cut in their tariffs; liberalization of | 


trade in agriculture and a program of food 
ald for the hungry nations. 

The agreement probably will lead to a 
sharp increase in world trade. It also could 
mean, over the five-year staging of the tariff 
cuts, somewhat lower prices for much im- 
parted merchandise. 

Trade in the products on which conces- 
sions have been agreed amounts to some 
$40-billion. This is about eight times more 
than the previous round of world tariff cut- 
ting negotiated in 1960-61. 


A DAY PAST DEADLINE 


The final agreement was achieved almost 
24 hours after the Sunday midnight dead- 
‘line had passed. Negotiators failed to reach 
the elusive accord earlier because of snags 
in chemicals and agriculture and the wilting 
physical endurance of the delegates. They 
had gone without adequate sleep for days. 
Today they renewed their efforts to reach 
success, 

Eric Wyndham White, the high tten- 
tional trade official who is steering the Ken- 
nedy round of talks, called the four key nego- 
tiators to his headquarters at 11 a.m. to sub- 
mit a formal package of compromises. 

The four, known in Kennedy round lingo 
as the “bridge club” are William M. Roth of 
the United States, Jean Rey of the European 
Common Market, Sir Richard Powell of 
Britain and Kiichi Miqazawa of Japan. 

They met again at 5 p.m. with Mr. Wynd- 
ham White, but no decision was taken on the 
proposals. Most of the delegations, including 
the American, were in touch with their 
capitals. 

By early night, all that was barring success- 
ful conclusion to the negotiations appeared 
to be differences between the United States 
and the European Economic Community (as 
the Common Market calls itself) over the 
extent to which the community should make 
chemical tariff cuts conditional on repeal by 
Congress of highly protective legislation in 
chemicals. 

A meeting of the steering committee, a 
somewhat wider group than the bridge club, 
which as directed procedure in the negotia- 
tions, was scheduled for 11:30 tonight. 

Reports that agreement had been reached 
in the late afternoon were denied by Amer- 
Tican and common market sources, though 
Mr. Rey did say after the 5 p.m. meeting that 
agreement would come this evening. 

After he spoke, however, common market 
sources let.it be known that Mr. Rey was 
considering calling a meeting of the com- 
munity’s Council of Ministers tomorrow in 


Brussels if the accord was not reached to- 


night. 

This apparently was designed to put pres- 
sure on the Americans to be more flexible on 
chemical tariffs this ev 

le a the clock was stopped at mid- 
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night last night because of a communiqué 
issued earlier in the week saying that if the 
accord did not come by Sunday all would 
agree the negotiations had failed. 


From the New York Times, May 16, 1967] 
Text or GATT STATEMENT 


Geneva, May 15.—The following state- 
ment was issued by Eric Wyndham White, 
director-general of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, to announce the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the Kennedy round; 

The essential elements in the Kennedy 
round have now been successfully negotiated. 

Almost 50 countries, accounting for 
around 80 per cent of world trade, have par- 
ticipated in the negotiations, which have 
been wide-ranging and comprehensive and 
the most ambitious attempt ever made to 
achieve the liberalization of international 
trade. The results are of a far greater mag- 
nitude than those obtained in any previous 
trade negotiation. Through the operation of 
the most-favored-nation rule, all GATT 


countries stand to benefit from these results. 


In the industrial field, the negotiations 
have been based on a working hypothesis of 
a linear tariff reduction of 50 per cent by 
‘major industrialized countries and have re- 
sulted in important tariff cuts over a very 
wide range of industrial products. In many 
areas, reductions of 50 per cent have been 
agreed. 

DIFFICULT PROBLEMS 

It has been estimated that trade in the 
products on which concessions haye been 
agreed amounts to some $40-billion, Among 
the most difficult problems dealt with multi- 
laterally have been those related to chemi- 
cals and steel; on these, we have reached 
agreements of outstanding importance, 

In the agricultural field,’ the basic ele- 
ments to be incorporated in a grains arrange- 
ment have been agreed upon after difficult 
and intensive negotiations. Agreement has 
been reached on basic minimum and maxi- 
mum prices of wheats of major importance 
in international trade. A major innovation 
is the provision for food aid to developing 
countries to an amount of 4.56-million metric 
tons of grain annually. 

While, in other,areas, results of agriculture 
have been more modest, there have, never- 
theless, been some significant results. 

An antidumping code has been agreed 
upon in the course of the negotiations. 

Agreement has also been reached on action 
to be taken with respect to certain other 
nontariff barriers to trade. N 

Some developed countries have offered 
substantial tariff cuts on tropical products, 
certain of which are being immediately im- 
plemented. 

In a number of cases, the action taken 
falls short of the expectations of the devel- 
oping countries, 

Some participants are considering possible 
further improvements in their tariff offers. 

In respect of many tropical products, it is 
not possible to reach agreement at this stage 
on the elimination or reduction of tariffs be- 
cause of the existence of preferential ar- 
rangements. 

It has been recognized that to achieve the 
objective of duty-free, entry, both the de- 
veloped and developing countries will have to 
address themselves to reaching agreement on 
the best form of action that would permit 
the removal of these preferences. 

In the course of the trade negotiations, 
tariff cuts have been agreed on many other 
products of principal, or potential, export in+ 
terest. to the developing countries. 

` PERIOD OF YEARS 

The tariff reductions agreed in the trade 
negotiations will, in general, be phased over 
a period of years. The participants in the ne- 
gotiations have, however, recognized that, 
for the developing countries, the immediate 
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implementation of such tariff cuts would be 
of great value in maximizing the benefits to 
them of these negotiations. 

It has, therefore, been agreed by partici- 
pants that efforts must continue to secure 
the best advance implementation of such 
concessions. All participants have declared 
their determination to reach a decision on 
this point by the time the protocol embody- 
ing the results of the trade negotiations is 
open for signature. 

Participating developing countries have 
stated that the solutions found to this ques- 
tion, will be a major determining factor in 
their. over-all appraisal of the concessions 
received. 

Participating developing countries have 
urged that those requests for tariff reduc- 
tions on items of special importance to them, 
which had not been fully met by participat- 
ing developed countries, should be favorably 
reconsidered and that further concessions on 
these items be made. 

The question of compensation for loss of 
preferences resulting from the trade negotia- 
tions will be pursued further. X 

The participating. developed countries de- 
clare their willingness to continue to exam- 
ine to what extent they could improve access 
for products exported by developing coun- 
tries which ‘have special characteristics such 
as handicrafts and handloomed fabrics, 

Much work remains to be done on matters 
of detail arising from the negotiations as a 
whole. The results of negotiations have also 
to be embodied in legal instruments. Only 
after participants have completed any nec- 
essary legal or constitutional procedures will 
‘the detailed results of the negotiations be 
fully known. : 


[From the New York Times, May 16, 1967] 
TRADER, Nor D LONMAT— WILIA MATSON 
Rora 


WASHINGTON, May 15—For almost four 
years, William Matson Roth, the wealthy, 
civic-minded Californian has been dealing in 
the Byzantine intricacies of the Kennedy 
round of trade negotiations, 

Far more than any other American, includ- 
ing President Johnson, William Roth is re- 
sponsible for the result, for better or worse. 

A quiet-spoken man, whose career was 
business but whose interests are intellectual, 
Mr. Roth was appointed by President Ken- 
nedy in September, 1963, as deputy to the 
late Christian A. Herter, the President’s Spe- 
cial Representative for Trade Negotiation. 

The office had been established by the 1962 
Trade Expansion Act to end the dominance 
of the State Department in trade matters, 
and Mr. Roth has subsequently told a Con- 
gressional committee with pride, “We are 
traders, not diplomats.” 

Mr. Herter, who had long been unwell, was 
able to keep up a keen interest in nego- 
‘tiations, which began four years ago, until 
he underwent heart surgery in April, 1965. 
From that time on, for practical purposes, it 
was Mr. Roth’s show. 

After Mr. Herter’s death last December, the 
President nominated Mr. Roth to the post 
of Special Representative, and the Senate 
readily confirmed him early this year. 

Mr. Roth, now 50, has been accustomed to 
wealth all his life. His mother was a Matson 
of the shipping family, and most of his busi- 
mess career was spent with the Matson 
Navigation Company, in San Francisco, 
though for three years prior to his coming 
to Washington he was chairman of the Pa- 
cific National Life Assurance Company. 

Close to former Gov. Pat Brown, he was 
named a regent of the University of Cali- 
fornia, a post he still retains. Mr. Roth is a 
liberal member of that controversial body, 
which recently fired Clark Kerr as president 
of the university over the opposition of Mr. 
Roth’s group. He has flown back to California 
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nearly every month to attend meetings of 
the regents. 

Before coming to Washington, he was also 
active in an almost endless list of civic ven- 
tures, including a prominent role in urban 
renewal in San Francisco, 

But outside of his activities, Mr. Roth’s 
interests are in books and art and he has 
a collection of what one friend calls “way- 
out modern art.” As evidence of his interest 
in books, he was, before coming to Washing- 
ton, a director of the Atheneum Publishing 
Company in New York, 

William Roth, though he has proved a 
tough negotiator, does not present a force- 
ful appearance. His voice is low and soft, and 
he speaks slowly and carefully, Some ob- 
servers of the long negotiations regard him 
as “unimaginative” ana perhaps too narrowly 
involved in the technical trade questions 
concerned. It is obvious that he did not have 
the worldwide reputation and stature of 
Mr. Herter, a former Secretary of State. 

But Mr. Roth saw from the beginning that 
Congress would insist on a hard-headed, fully 
reciprocal trade deal and was less 
enchanted with the original political aim of 
the Kennedy round of creating a “partner. 
ship” between the United States and a United 
Europe. : 

And thus, Mr. Roth pledged on several oc- 
casions to walk out of the talks rather than 
accept an unbalanced deal. 

“You can't play poker unless you're willing 
to pull out your chips,“ he said, with a some- 
what inexact analogy. Perhaps his main dif- 
ficulty has been in persuading the Europeans 
that he meant what he said. 

Congress does not haye to approve the 
Kennedy round, except for one subsidiary 
package involving chemicals. But Mr, Roth 
will soon learn what the members who take 
an interest in trade think about the deal he 
has negotiated. His troubles on the trade 
front may not be entirely over. 

Mr. Roth is married to the former Joan 
Osborn, a New Yorker, They have three 
daughters, Jessica, 19, Maggie, 17, and Ana, 9. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, May 16, 1967] 
KENNEDY ROUND Tarirr-Currine Pact SET 
AFFECTING OVER $40: BILLION IN WORLD 
TRADE—INDUSTRIAL DUTIES WOULD FALL AN 
AVERAGE OF 33 PERCENT TO 35 PERCENT; 

Some Snacs STILL POSSIBLE 

(By Ray Vicker) 

GENEVA —After three years of discussion, 
two broken deadlines and a month of frantic 
horse-trading, the U.S. and 52 other nations 
at the Kennedy Round of tariff-cutting ne- 
gotiations agreed late last night to a new 
world-trade package. i 

The tariff reductions add up to the biggest 
in ‘history, affecting about 60,000 items and 
more than $40 billion in world trade. The U.S. 
alone has 6,300 products and $15 billion to $16 
billion in trade involved. : 

Only a handful of items, such as carpets, 
watches, glass, lead, zinc and petroleum prod- 
ucts won't be affected by the agreement. 

Customs duties on hundreds of items will 
be reduced to “nuisance” levels of 5 percent 
or less; other trade barriers may be lifted 
as well. à / 7 Z 
, The Kennedy Round derived its name from 
the fact that U.S. authority to participate was 


granted by Congress during the Kennedy Ad- 


ministration. The negotiations, in which 
tariff cuts of up to 50 percent were sought, 
were held under the auspices of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), the 
international trade agency that conducted 
the five previous tariff-cutting rounds since 
the end of World War II. 

Among other salient points in the agree- 
ment are: . 

Reductions on world industrial tariffs ay- 
eraging about 338 percent to 35 percent. 

A minimum wheat export price of $1.73 a 
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bushel, up from a current floor price of about 
81.45 for hard red winter wheat, the reference 
grain, shipped from Gulf Coast ports. Also, an 
annual food-aid program to less developed 
countries of 4.5 million metric tons. 
A two-part deal that will reduce most 
chemical tariffs of major nations by 50%. 
Liberalization of trade in fruits, vegeta- 
bles and other non-cereal products, i 
i i t of the world’s steel tariffs at 
about 6%, compared with current average 
tariffs of about 7% in the U.S., 10% to 12% 
in Britian and about 9% in the Common 
Market. Britain still refuses to consent to 
align her tariffs with those of other nations, 
but last night was promising at least a 20% 
reduction on steel duties. 


NEGOTIATION SPEEDUP 
The pace of the negotiations proceeded at a 


relatively leisurely level until early this year. 
With U.S. authority to participate due to 


expire June 30, however, the pressure began 
to mount; unless the agreements were struck 
by early May, it was felt, there wouldn't be 
enough time left to codify the new tariff 
schedules and sign the accords. The pace of 
the talks began to quicken, especially be- 
tween negotiators from the U.S. and the Com- 
mon Market, the two largest trading blocs. 
Agreement between these two came yesterday 
after two weeks of desperate, round-the-clock 


As it developed, the major stumbling block 
to the success of the Kennedy Round was 
disagreement between the Common Market 
and the U.S. oyer chemical tariffs. At one 
point yesterday, negotiators stormed out of 
Villa le Bocage, GATT’s headquarters, in a 
fury over their inability to win concessions 
from each other on chemical duties, 

An earlier area of sharp disagreement had 
been over grain trade, The U.S. sought guar- 
antees for at least 13% of the Common 
Market grain market, but the European Eco- 
nomic Community, as it’s formally ‘called, 
refused to grant access to more than 11% of 
their market. A compromise suggested by 
GATT's director-general, Eric Wyndham 
White, was finally accepted: In addition to 
raising the minimum price for exported 
wheat, the Common Market would shoulder 
22% of a substantial food-aid program to less 
developed nations. The U.S. would carry 40% 
of the aid program. The drain on European 
stocks, it was reasoned, would provide U.S. 
farmers with a considerable “replacement” 
market in Europe itself, 

Both the grain and chemical agreements 
may yet hit a snag. They are the only two 
trade areas on which authority to remove 
trade barriers wasn’t granted to the negotia- 
tors by Congress; hence, they must be ap- 
proved by Congress. Rep. Curtis (R., Mo.) 
warned in a speech last weekend that the 
abandonment of a guaranteed U.S, access to 
EEC grain markets has “caused much con- 

“AMERICAN PRICE” ISSUE 


Moreover, the chemical agreement is con- 
tingent upon Congressional repeal of the so- 
called American selling price, a system de- 
vised as a primitive measure against Ger- 
many after World War I and in effect since 
1922. The American selling price system uses 
domestic price levels to determine the duty 
on certain imported benzenoid chemicals, 
rather than the importer's price: The EEC 
insisted it would reduce chemical tariffs only 
20% until the system was repealed; the US. 
countered with a demand that the EEC re- 
duce chemical tariffs 30%. In either case, 
the U.S. would lower tariffs 50% immediately 
and the EEC would make full reductions con- 
tingent on repeal of the American selling 
price. The EEC position was finally accepted 


by the U.S. : 


In the U.S., the agreement drew an im- 
mediate, angry reaction from a segment of 
the chemical industry most directly affected. 
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James D. Mahoney, a vice president of Mon- 
santo Co. and president of the Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturing Associa- 
tion, said: Our industry was promised reci- 
procity and instead is now being offered one 
of the most blatantly one-sided bargains in 
the history of American trade negotiations,” 

Fallure to reach an accord on chemical 
tariffs would have caused a collapse of the 
entire round, 

It’s nonetheless expected that both EEC 
and Congressional approval will be given the 
chemical accord. The U.S. sells more than 
$2 billion of chemicals abroad annually, 
three times as much as it imports, U.S. nego- 
tiators here thus feel that the chemical pack- 
age will bring the U.S. at least as much 
as it surrenders over the short-term. 

Proponents of liberailzed tariffs note that 
U.S. exports soared to $29.4 billion in 1966, 
from slightly more than $2 kis in 1931- 
35. Imports have also grown, to 625.8 bil- 
lion last year from a 1931-35 average of $1.7 
billion. 

Not every U.S. industry benefits from trade 
liberalization, of course. Rubber footwear, 
motorcycle and silyerware manufacturers 
are among those who will feel a strong draft 
from reduced tariffs. But, the 1962 Trade 
Liberalization Act, which helpéd launch the 
Kennedy Round, provides Federal assistance 
to industries that are harmed, and the im- 
pact may be further lessened by the fact that 
the tariff reductions will be implemented 
over a five-year period beginning next Jan. 1. 

The successful conclusion of the negotia- 
tions continued a trend stretching back more 
than three decades. In 1931-35, the average 
U.S, tariff was 50% of an item’s imported 
value. By the time the Kennedy Round began, 
this had shriveled to about 11%. 

Most American consumers stand to benefit 
substantially. A $1,700 foreign car like a 
Volkswagen will cost about $55 less after the 
agreements made here take full effect. An 
imported fishing reel worth $20 will have 
about $2.50 knocked off the price tag; the 
$25 duty on a $100 camera will be reduced 
to $12.50; and the tariff on a silver brooch 
will drop to 27½ % of its value from 55%. 


THE CEASE-FIRE ON BUDDHA'S 
BIRTHDAY—AN OPENING TO 
PEACE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, last Thurs- 
day, in a statement of deep despair, 
Secretary General U Thant expressed his 
fear that we are witnessing the initial 
phase of world war III.“ On the same 
day Ambassador Bunker announced that 
responsibility for the pacification effort 
would be transferred from civilians to 
our military forces. On the surface these 
developments may appear to be unre- 
lated, but this shift of responsibilities 
reflects an increasing reliance on the 
military to solve a problem which I be- 
lieve can only be resolved by diplomacy. 
The last few weeks have witnessed a 
series of steps which widen the scope 
and dangers of this war, with the world 
appearing to be on an escalator heading 
for the conflagration U Thant envisaged, 
with the button stuck in the “up” posi- 
tion—and no one around who can find 
the switch to turn off the current. 

This afternoon’s Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin contains the two-column head- 
line on its front page, War Inevitable 
if United States Sticks to Present Policy, 
Chinese Premier Says.” This is the head- 
line of the third of a series of articles 
by Simon Malley, a reputable reporter 
who has recently returned from Peking. 
To paraphrase his article, he says that 
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Chinese leaders talk grimly about an in- 
evitable war with the United States, and 
predict it may come about as a result of 
US. esealation in Vietnam. 

Prime Minister Chou En-lai, in his 
first interview with any foreign corre- 
spondent in 2 years, told Mr. Malley how 
he expects the fighting to begin. He is 
quoted as having said: 

Sooner or later the U.S. will find itself in 
a situation where the realization of its im- 


perialistic objectives will require the viola- 


tion of our sovereignty and territorial integ- 
rity. And that day a military showdown will 
have become inevitable. 


Chou En-lai talked about plating vol- 
unteers to Vietnam, an act that the Com- 
munist Chinese regard as likely, and 
stated that in the event of an American 
attack, which they also consider likely, 
Chinese soldiers would be sent pouring 
into Thailand, Korea, Laos, or any other 
country harboring bases for U.S. attack- 
ing forces. 

Chou En-lai is further quoted as hay- 
ing said: 

“If war comes, there shall be no frontiers, 
and we shall leave no sanctuary for our ag- 
gressors,” Chou said. 

“If our enemies mobilize one million, we 
will mobilize 10 million,” Chou added coolly. 
His impassive face betrayed neither emotion 
nor his 71 years. “If they mobilize 10 million, 
we will mobilize 100 million. 

“In our strugle for national survival, no 
power on earth will be capable of defeating 
us, And if-atomic weapons are used, let them 
remember ; that we, too, have an atomic 


But Chou also said China “never will start 
a war against the United States. We do not 
seek war, not even ‘preventive’ wars.” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of this article be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CLARK. I understand that today’s 
issue of Look magazine contains state- 
ments made by Secretary of State Rusk 
and General Wheeler, the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, indicating 
their view that the United States will 
remain in Vietnam and in Southeast 
Asia for many years to come. 

In recent months attitudes have be- 
come more hardened on both sides while 
the prospects for negotiations which 
once glimmered brightly have grown 
dimmer than ever. The war grows in 
fury and intensity with escalation 
matching escalation. With the change in 
the pacification policy, it is now more 
than ever an American—not a Vietnam- 
ese—war. Only last January Secretary 
McNamara told a Senate committee that 
American forces had taken on the bur- 
den of search and destroy operations, 
while “the main weight of the effort of 
the South Vietnamese armed forces 
should be placed on clear and secure 
operations in support of the revolution- 
ary program.” It was the thought only 
5 months ago that the South Vietnam- 
ese would turn the major part of the 
fighting over to the Americans, and 
would confine themselves to pacifying 
areas which the Americans had suc- 
ceeded in taking from the Vietcong. 
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Shortly thereafter, American troops 
went for the first time into the Mekong 
Delta. It now appears that the major 
burden of fighting in that hotly disputed 
area has been taken over by American 
boys from the hands of Asian boys, in 
contradiction to the hope expressed by 
the President during the 1964 campaign. 
One wonders what the South Vietnamese 
forces will do now that the U.S. military 
has taken over the responsibility for 
pacification. I doubt that many, if any, 
American officers are willing to rely on 
the Vietnamese for protecting their 
troops who will be involved in the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, observing—to be sure 
from a distance—and reading—to be 
sure only news dispatches—one begins to 
wonder whether the forces of General Ky 
are not gradually becoming spectators of 
this war, It is true that a number of them 
are still being killed and wounded: But. 
increasingly, as the ineffectiveness of the 
South Vietnamese Army as an aggressive 
force becomes more and more apparent, 
American forces have taken over the 
main burden of the fighting, and are now 
assuming the additional burden of paci- 
fying that part of the countryside which 
the fighting of our American boys from 
time to time renders secure for the civil- 
ian population of South Vietnam against 
Vietcong sabotage, terrorism, looting, 
pillaging, and attack. l 

When we were debating the supple- 
mental authorization bill in the Senate 
2½ months ago, there were some 410,000 
U.S. troops in Vietnam. The number is 
now approaching 450,000 and there are 
reports that General Westmoreland— 
who has been assured by the President 
that he will get all the troops he needs— 
has asked for a total of 600,000. 

It is my understanding that the re- 
quirement for additional American 
troops arises from the fact that in the I 
Corps area near the 17th parallel, the 
American Marine division is being hard 
pressed by regular troops of North Viet- 
nam. Those Vietnamese troops have now 
acquired Russian mortars with a consid- 
erably longer range than the more primi- 
tive mortars which were used in earlier 
stages of the war; and it has, therefore, 
been necessary to move reinforcements 
from the Mekong Delta to the area just 
south of the 17th parallel. This, in turn, 
has weakened the search-and-destroy 
operations in which we were engaged in 
the Mekong Delta; and if those opera- 
tions—which I have always deplored be- 
cause of the excessive loss of life and the 
inconclusive results, in the long run, 
which follow from search-and-destroy 
tactics—are to be continued, there will 
have to be a massive reinforcement of 
American troops in that area. 

Over 3,000 American servicemen have 
made the ultimate sacrifice in Vietnam 
since the beginning of this year, with 
deaths now running at the rate of about 
175 a week, and the number of wounded 
is many times the number of the dead. 
According to Department of Defense 
statistics at the beginning of this year, 
there were 275,000 enemy forces in 
South Vietnam, of which 45,000 were 
North Vietnamese, The Department es- 
timates that 286,000 enemy troops are 
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now in South Vietnam—a ‘net increase 
of 11,000, in spite of the fact that our 
forces have killed a total of 31,000 so 
far this year. As of now, according to the 
Department, only 50,000 of the enemy 
forces are North Vietnamese regulars. 
The repeated statements we have heard 
over the last 2 years that the other side 
is scraping the bottom of the manpower 
barrel do not seem to be borne out by 
the statistics. 

There. seems to be a common belief 
that we can escalate the war with im- 
punity and that the Communist world 
will not react more forcefully than 
merely by sending supplies. 

I point out that all sources agree that 
Ho Chi Minh has a significant number of 


trained North Vietnamese divisions in. 


North Vietnam which he has not yet 
committed. 

Of course, this misconception presup- 
poses that the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China will sit back and watch a 
capitalist power humble a Communist 
ally without intervening to save it. If the 
shoe were put on the other foot, I doubt 
whether Americans, for example, would 
long put up with political leaders who 
sat back and watched while Formosa 
was regularly bombed and shelled by the 
Chinese Communists. 

As the escalator to general war moves 
upward, the cries for finding a suitable 
excuse for attacking China will become 
louder. Already the Harris and Gallup 
polls indicate that an increasing num- 
ber of Americans are indulging them- 
selves in the folly of thinking that we 
should get this matter over with quickly 
by attacking China, little appreciating 
that the result would almost. inevitably 
be to commit to combat against. us in 
North and South Vietnam millions upon 
millions of Asian soldiers. With the lim- 
ited manpower available to the United 
States, it would be impossible for us to 
match the number of soldiers which the 
Chinese could throw against our troops. 

Two years ago the last Republican 
presidential candidate put the proposi- 
tion quite bluntly by saying: 

I rather pray that Red China would give 
us provocation to attack her military and 
atomic installations. 


It appears from the polls that Mr. 
Goldwater does not stand alone in that 
point of view. And yet, to my way of 
thinking, it would be manifest folly ei- 
ther to attack Red China or to provoke 
her into sending down masses of volun- 
teers against our forces, as was done in 
Korea, given. the excuse that we were 
preparing to humble a Communist ally. 

I question whether the responsible ad- 
ministration officials are sufficiently con- 
cerned about the possibility of Chinese 
involvement, either by design or acci- 
dent. General MacArthur took the view 
that the Chinese would not intervene in 
the Korean war, and we know all too 
well the tragic results of that error in 
judgment. 

It is not without pertinence that one of 
President Truman’s key advisers at that 
time was the present Secretary of State, 
Dean Rusk, who was then Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Far Eastern Affairs. 

He, too, was quoted in the newspapers 
a day or two ago as having confessed that 
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he did not believe at that time that 
Chinese volunteers would appear in 
Korea. 

Mr. Rusk is fond of using the phrase 
“wiggle room.“ He has suggested on var- 
ious occasions that with respect to 
Chinese and Russian intervention, or 
even with respect to massive interven- 
tion from North Vietnam, we still have 
plenty of wiggle room, and therefore a 
flexibility of choice. 

I suggest to the Secretary of State, for 
whom I have a great personal admira- 
tion and indeed affection, that he is run- 
ning out of wiggle room and that he 
would be well advised to recognize it. 

We know from history that President 
Truman’s advisers were not infallible 
in trying to fathom Chinese intentions, 
and President Johnson’s advisers have 
even less reason to assert such a claim. 
The track record, of those who have 
shaped our Vietnam policy over the years 
leaves much to be desired. 

Members of Congress and the public 
must keep this record of false hopes and 
rosy predictions in mind in appraising 
official estimates about what may or 
may not happen in Vietnam. Despite the 
view taken by the President’s advisers 
that this war can be contained, I see the 
escalator steadily ascending to the mas- 
sive Asian land war which military men 
such as Generals Bradley, MacArthur, 
Ridgway, and Gavin have warned us 
against. 

The President desires peace as much as 
any man in this Nation. No thinking 
American wants to continue this war of 
attrition any longer than is absolutely 
necessary. 

The President wants peace. So do I. 

The President wants to end the war 
through a negotiated settlement. So do I. 

The President does not want to main- 
tain South Vietnam as an American 
colony. Neither do I. 

The President is willing to settle for a 
neutral Vietnam. So am I. 

On these broad basic objectives the 
President and I and those Members of 
the Senate who yesterday took to the 
floor to warn him against further escala- 
tion are in full agreement. If there is any 
one phrase which states the position of 
most Americans today, it is “peace with 
honor.” 

But how is that elusive goal to be 
achieved? 

I cannot say that I possess the solu- 
tion which will break the present im- 
passe and lead to the conference table. 
But I am convinced that the present 
course is not likely to achieve a lasting 
peace in Vietnam and is all too likely to 
result in what U Thant warned us against 
last Thursday, when he said: 

We are witnessing the initial phase of 
world war III. 


Next week the United States will have 
what may be one of the last genuine 
opportunities to move back from the 
brink of a far wider war. On May 23 it 
appears likely that there will be a 1-day 
truce in Vietnam in honor of Buddha’s 
birthday. Saigon has announced its will- 
ingness to join in a 1-day truce and the 
United States has agreed to stop bomb- 
ing North Vietnam for that day. The 
Vietcong have counterproposed a 2-day 
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truce, but Saigon has refused to discuss 
this offer, saying that they will deal only 
with the North Vietnamese about the 
possibility of a longer truce. There the 
matter stands. I propose that we use 
this occasion to demonstrate in a tangible 
way that the United States is sincere in 
its desire for peace. 

I urge the President to overrule the 
more belligerent of his advisers and to 
announce a general and indefinite cease- 
fire, with our forces firing only if fired 
upon, beginning May 23. I urge him also, 
as a part of that cease-fire, to halt the 
bombing of North Vietnam and to bring 
to bear all of our diplomatic resources in 
an effort to influence North Vietnam and 
the Vietcong to follow suit. 

I would hope that the members of the 
International Control Commission, Sec- 
retary General U Thant, Premier Kosy- 
gin, Prime Minister Wilson, and other 
parties who have played a part in trying 
to bring about negotiations would press 
the other side for a favorable response. 
At the same time, the United States 
should use all of the leverage it has avail- 
able to influence the Ky government to 
deal directly with the Vietcong, in sim- 
ple recognition of the fact that the Viet- 
cong are a political factor which must be 
reckoned with if a genuine and lasting 
political settlement is to be reached. 

There is no problem about getting in 
touch with the Vietcong in the field. The 
French did it after Dienbienphu, through 
the medium of walkie-talkies in the 
jungle—with a suggestion that shoot- 
ing stop, that an effort be made to achieve 
a lasting truce. This could be done again. 

Moreover, the political leaders of the 
Vietcong are known to General Ky, to 
General Westmoreland, and to our dip- 
lomats in Saigon and elsewhere, It would 
be perfectly feasible to get in contact 
with them, either directly or through an 
intermediary, in order to explore the 
possibility of a cease-fire. 

However, let me stress that my pro- 
posal contemplates stopping the shoot- 
ing before the negotiations begin. If we 
can once stop the guns from firing and 
the bombs from being dropped, there will, 
in my judgment, be a very real chance 
that we can begin negotiations which will 
end in an honorable settlement. Those 
negotiations are likely to be long; but 
the difference between the 14 points 
which we will have proposed and the four 
points which Hanoi and the Vietcong 
have proposed as a basis for a settlement 
are not so far apart that in due course 
a satisfactory arrangement for a neutral 
Vietnam can be achieved, in which all 
forces, all sides, all shades of opinion, 
would be protected from violence. Cer- 
tainly, this is not beyond the potential 
of an aggressive and intelligent diplo- 
macy. 

In my opinion, one of the greatest de- 
terrents to a truce, cease-fire, and nego- 
tiation, is status and face. We like to 
think of the Chinese—or orientals in 
general—as being the only people in the 
world who lay great stress on face. But I 
suspect that Americans, who call it by 
another word—status—are all too often 
guilty of a similar. immaturity. I would 
hope that we would not let the desire 
for status, whether it be on the domestic 
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political scene or on the wider interna- 
tional scene, interfere with those objec- 
tives which President Johnson has so 
clearly stated—namely, a just and hon- 
orable peace under which the people of 
South Vietnam will be protected from 
Communist aggression and will have an 
opportunity, jointly perhaps with their 
fellow countrymen of North Vietnam, to 
work out a form of government to which 
they can all agree and under which they 
can live in peace. 

Buddha's birthday may be the last oc- 
casion when a cease-fire can be arranged 
without putting either side in the posi- 
tion of appearing to have capitulated. I 
can offer no assurance that this proposal 
will succeed, but the times call for bold- 
ness in the search for peace. A wider war 
awaits next week, next month, perhaps 
next year, and possibly for many years 
thereafter, unless we are as bold in seek- 
ing peace as our soldiers are bold in bat- 
tle. No greater disservice could be done 
to our brave servicemen in Vietnam than 
for their leaders not to exhaust every 
reasonable prospect for bringing an end 
to the shooting and a settlement of the 
war at the conference table. 

It is true that such a cease-fire in- 
volves a calculated risk, but it is a risk 
which we, as the greatest military power 
the world has ever seen, can afford to 
take. Far from jeopardizing the lives of 
our fighting men, such a cease-fire may 
well offer our last best hope of saving the 
lives and limbs of those thousands who 
unquestionably will be killed and 
wounded if the war is allowed to drag 
on and on. and become larger and fiercer. 

The mutual cease-fire which I envi- 
sion would be the precursor, not the 
product of negotiations. Hopefully, it 
would permit us to create a calmer at- 
mosphere in which the parties would be 
able to sit down and negotiate mutually 
acceptable means for bringing about the 
attainment of our common objective—a 
genuinely neutral Vietnam. 

We simply must not surrender to the 
course of events. We must not let U 
Thant’s foreboding of world war III be- 
come a reality, Instead, we must dem- 
onstrate to the world the boldness for 
peace that the times demand. 


EXHIBIT V 
War INEVITABLE IF UNITED STATES STICKS TO 
PRESENT POLICY, CHINESE PREMIER SAYS 


(By Simon Malley) 


Chinese leaders talk grimly about an “in- 
evitable” war with the United States and 
predict it may come as the result of U.S. 
escalation in Vietnam. 

Prime Minister Chou En-lal, in the first 
interview with any foreign correspondent in 
two years, told me how he expects the fight- 
ing to begin. 

Seated in his headquarters in Peking’s 
Forbidden City, the 71-year-old Chinese 
leader said he is certain that the path now 
being followed by the U.S. will lead her into 


“Sooner or later the U.S, will find itself 
in a situation where the realization of its 
imperialistic objectives will require the vio- 
lation of our sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity. And that day a military showdown 
will have become inevitable.” 

The clash could come, Chinese leaders told 
me, after Peking sends “volunteers” to Viet- 
nam, an act they regard as likely. 
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Also reflecting this judgment, Foreign 
Minister Chen Yi told me: 

If we giye such assistance to our Viet- 
namese friends, this should not and cannot 
be considered as an attack against. anyone. 
Our volunteers would go to assist a friendly 
country to resist and repel an aggression. 
We would not be the aggressors.” 

Expecting American attack, Chinese lead- 
ers said it was “no secret” that China has 
built underground installations for its 
atomic plants. Probably Es space satellites 
have observed this. 

The Chinese leaders expect to throw every- 
thing they have into a war with the Amer- 
icans, But they rely on China's 750 million 
people, nearly one-fourth of the world’s 
population, as their main weapon. 

Chou En-lai said that, in the event of 
American attack, Chinese soldiers would be 
sent pouring into Thailand, Korea, Laos, or 
any other country harboring ‘bases for U.S. 
attacking forces. 

“If war comes, there shall be no frontiers, 
and we shall leave no sanctuary. for our ag- 
gressors,”, Chou said. 

“If our enemies: mobilize one million, 7 
will mobilize 10 million,” Chou added coolly. 
His impassive face betrayed neither emo- 
tion nor his 71 years, “If they mobilize 10 
million, we will mobilize 100 million.“ 

“In our struggle for national survival. no 
power on earth will be capable of defeating 
us. And if atomic weapons are used, let them 
remember that we, too, have an atomic ar- 
senal.” 

But Chou also said China “never will start 
a war against the United States. We do not 
seek war, not even ‘preventive’ wars.“ 

The Chinese leaders worry about what the 
Russians would do, in case of a Chinese- 
American war. Several of them told me they 
are sure Washington would not attack until 
it was sure Moscow would sit it out. 

As acting chief of staff Yang Chen-wu told 
me, however, the U.S, must always consider 
the possibility that such a war would set off a 
return to Stalinist pro-Peking rule in Moscow. 

“We have absolutely no doubt,” Yang said, 
“that in case of U.S. aggression against our 
country, the present Soviet revisionists will 
just sit by and watch. 

“But such an aggression will have to be 
the result of collusion between the U.S. and 
the USSR, because nothing would frighten 
the U.S. more than the prospect of a revolu- 
tion in Russia which would return that coun- 
try to its policies before the revisionists took 
over.” 

I asked Chou En-lai if he saw any open- 
ings for better relations with the U.S. This 
theme was taken up by Chen Yi. 

“It is not for us to make the first move,” 
Chen Yi retorted. 

“The hostility against China was begun by 
the U.S. It is not we who are sending our 
men to fight wars in other lands.” 

He cited also U.S. refusal to recognize the 
Communist government of China, and 
charged that Washington has prevented rec- 
ognition of “our international rights at the 
UN.” 

“The list of U.S. hostile and aggressive 
acts against China is a long one,” Chen Yi 
said. “The Americans have surrounded our 
territory with their military bases, They have 
established puppet regimes in several coun- 


tries which are committed to aid the U.S.’ 


t China. Our air space is continuously 
violated by U.S. planes against all interna- 
tionally accepted conventions,” 

After hearing such sentiments often re- 
peated, I asked whether China intends to 
continue the series of talks with the U.S. 
ambassador stationed in Warsaw, Poland. 

High Chinese Officials indicated sensitivity 
on the Warsaw meetings. They told me the 
Russians have circulated rumors of “‘Chinese- 
American deals.” In rebuttal, these Chinese 
offered to publish the full Warsaw record. 

I was told that Peking values the Warsaw 
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talks as a channel for telling the Americans 
“the conditions under which really fruitful 
talks could take place.” But one top official 
said that because of the rumors, spread by 
the Russians, the Warsaw talks may be ended. 

“We have to determine whether their lim- 
ited usefulness Outweighs the risks they in- 
volve in creating false impressions,” this man 
told me. “A decision is expected quite soon.” 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 A.M, 
TOMORROW 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if there is 
no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
order previously entered, that the Sen- 
ate stand in adjournment until 11 a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o'clock and 8 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
May 17, 1967, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 16, 1967: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


William J. Porter, of Massachusetts, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Korea, 


NATIONAL LABOR. RELATIONS BOARD 


Arnold Ordman, of Maryland, to be General 
Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board for a term of 4 years (reappointment). 

“ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE SERVICES 

ADMINISTRATION 

Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following for permanent appointment to 
the grades indicated in the Environmental 
Science Services. Administration: 


To be lieutenants 
Terry C. de la Mori- Leonard D. Goodisman 
niere Keith A. Boe 
David J. Lystrom Jeremy R. Hutt 
James L. Ogg 


To be lieutenants {junior grade) 


Willis J. Kircik Melvin N. Maki 
Charles Y. Molyneaux, Robert H. Johns 

Jr. Thomas C. Kalil 
Phillip B. Clark Jámes E. Andrews 
Donald R. Askew Richard J. Wenstrom 
Fred S. Long Leslie H. Perry 

To be ensigns 

James M. McClelland William G. Wills 
Roderick S. Patwell Bruce C. Renneke 
John E. Colt William W. Spychalla 
William B. Knight, Jr. Hugh B. Milburn 
Charles L. Hardt Terry E. Bryan 
Roger T. Olack David N. Daniel 
Brent H. Traughber Sebastian A. Sora 
John B. Courtney Gerald W. McGill 
William H. Dyorachek, John C. Veselenak 

Ir. Jimmy A. Lyons 
David K. Rea Dennis L. Graves 

In THE Am FORCE 

The following officers to be placed on the 

retired list in the grade indicated under the 


provisions of section 8962, title 10 of the 
United States Code: 


In the grade of general 
Gen. Kenneth B. Hobson, FR616 (major 
general, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 
In the grade of lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Herbert B. Thatcher, FR634 
(major general, Regular Air Force) U. S. Air 
Force. 

Lt. Gen. Charles B. Westover, FRI351 
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2 general, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air 
Force. 


Lt. Gen. Paul S: Emrick, FR1801 (major 
general, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 

The following-named officers to be assigned 
to positions of importance and responsibility 
designated by the President in the grade 
indicated, under the provisions of section 
8066, title 10 of the United States Code: 


In the grade of general 


Lt. Gen. Thomas P. Gerrity, FR1613 
(major general, Regular Air Force) U.S, Air 
Force. 


In the grade of lieutenant general 
Maj. Gen, Robert G. Ruegg, FR1620, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 
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Maj. Gen. John C. Meyer, FR4496, Regular 
Air Force, 

Maj. Gen. Jack J, Catton, FR4719, Regular 
Air Force, 

Maj. Gen. John W. ONeill, FR4155, Reg- 
ular Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Earl C. Hedlund, FR4170, Regu- 
lar Air Force. 

In THE ARMY 

The following named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grade as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Claire Elwood Hutchin, Jr. 


r rr e Re gee . pale et ge 
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021092, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army), to be lieutenant general. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate on May 16, 1967: 
MINT OF THE UNITED STATES 

Hyman A, Friedman, of Pennsylvania, to be 
assayer of the mint of the United States at 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

AGENCY For INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Rutherford M. Poats, of Virginia, to be 
Deputy Administrator, Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A Ball for Mrs. Richman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, in our 
sports-minded country the season of 
major league baseball is well underway 
and the 1966-67 major league basketball 
season is gone. With your permission, 
however, I would like to regard it as being 
not so far gone that we cannot observe 
a human interest story that reflects 
credit on a team, a truly great player and 
a man no longer with us who made it pos- 
sible for Philadelphia to have another 
national championship. 

The story has been told in the press. 
It bears repeating here. 

Over the last several years Philadel- 
phia has known no more devoted fan of 
the game of basketball than the late co- 
owner of the Philadelphia 76’ers, Isaac 
“Ike” Richman, a respected attorney and 
man of community affairs. Richman gave 
freely of himself and his money to bring 
and keep this team in his city. Then he 
gave more to develop it into the best the 
game had ever seen. 

Last year, he almost achieved a cham- 
pionship. But last year the championship 
aura of unselfishness and team play had 
not yet been developed. That takes more 
time than Ike Richman had. 

He died while watching a late-season 
game in Boston. His team went on to 
win the eastern division title. It would 
have been fitting had they gone on to 
win the playoffs, but they did not. 

Things were different this year. From 
the start the team truly played like a 
team, led by its coach, Alex Hannum, 
and perhaps the greatest player the 
game has ever known, Wilt Chamber- 
lain. 

Through the season, Chamberlain de- 
fended and passed instead of shot. Greer 
and Jones, Walker and Jackson, Cun- 
ningham and Goukas—everyone of the 
team—played together instead of indi- 
vidually. They won more games than any 
team in professional basketball history. 
Again they won the eastern division title. 
But this time they swept the playoffs, too. 


When the last game and the last title 
had been won in San Francisco recently, 
it fell to Coach Hannum to present the 
winning game ball to the one he thought 
most worthy of the honor. He chose, of 
course, Chamberlain. 

But the big star chose again. The one 
man really responsible for everything, 
he said, was no longer around, He 
brought the ball home to Mrs. Claire 
Richman. 


Greenhouse Vegetables on House 
Restaurant Fare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1967 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to call to the attention of the House that 
vegetable produce from the largest 
greenhouse farming project in the 
United States will be made available 
to diners in the House of Representa- 
oe Restaurant tomorrow, May 17, 

This fine greenhouse industry, located 
in my district, the 21st Congressional 
District of Ohio, has now under cultiva- 
tion over 400 acres of land, with 2.4 mil- 
lion square feet of glass, which produce 
between 75 and 100 tons per acre of the 
finest vegetables to be purchased. 

Over 1,000 people are employed in this 
industry, with an annual production of 
over $15 million. The vegetables which 
are being served in the salads in the 
House of Representatives Restaurant are 
being provided through the Cleveland 
Greenhouse Vegetable Growers Coopera- 
tive Association. The members of this as- 
sociation are now cultivating over 235 
acres of land area under glass. The work 
of this active association is to be highly 
commended. The vegetables which are 
produced from their hard labor are 
proof positive of the careful attention 
given to this immense greenhouse farm- 
ing activity so close to the center of a 
great urban metropolis. 

I also want to direct attention to the 
fact that this fine industry, operating 
400 acres of greenhouses, is principally 


a small business operation, conducted by 
over 150 small businessmen. It is es- 
pecially significant that this industry 
operates without the benefit of any Fed- 
eral subsidies, Federal loans, or Federal 
crop insurance program. In addition, this 
industry is burdened by paying for Fed- 
eral inspection services which are re- 
quired. Further, this industry has con- 
tributed the sum in excess of $350,000 for 
agricultural research programs carried 
on by the State of Ohio over the past 
decade. It is, in all respects, a self-sus- 
taining industry, built on hard work, skill, 
and ingenuity. It is also significant that 
this industry has attracted young men in 
my community. The operators of these 
greenhouses have an average age of 35. 

I wish also to call to the attention of 
the House the fact. that the Greater 
Cleveland Greenhouse Vegetable Week 
will be celebrated in Cleveland the week 
beginning June 4, 1967. The public will, 
at that time, be able to view firsthand 
the methods by which these fine vege- 
tables are cultivated at selected green- 
houses in Cleveland. My heartiest con- 
gratulations to the men and women of 
this fine Cleveland industry. 


Pay of Postal Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1967 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, the valu- 
able segment of our population employed 
in postal work has been badly neglected 
for some time now, and that neglect is 
beginning to take its toll on both the 
performance of these workers, and the 
efficiency of postal operations. 

Postal employees, not having the right 
of striking to protect their interests, 
must depend upon Congress to eliminate 
any present inequities in their working 
conditions. Economically, the postal 
workers have been reduced to second- 
class citizens, while employees of pri- 
vate industry continue to pace their 
salary scale with the rising cost of liv- 
ing. This financial handicap is having 
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a very demoralizing effect on postal em- 
-ployees, which manifests itself in a rapid 
turnover of personnel. This turnover, of 
approximately 25 percent, is draining 
Government funds used in the training 
of new personnel, as well as decreasing 
the efficiency of postal operations. 

In the event that the Post Office De- 
partment is converted into a nonprofit 
corporation, as the Postmaster General 
has proposed, it will be imperative that 
postal employees be granted economic 
weapons enjoyed by similar workers in 
outside industry. Meanwhile, for the 
welfare of both the postal workers, and 
for the economy as a whole, a postal 
wage increase, making the salaries of 
postal employees comparable to those of 
their counterparts in private industry, 
must be forthcoming. 


The Supersonic Transport Program. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, over the 
years the United States has maintained 
its leadership in the aerospace industry. 
Recently, however, our preeminence in 
the field of air transportation has been 
challenged from abroad, and for this rea- 
son our decision to proceed with the 
supersonic transport program is both 
timely and welcome. 

It is no secret that the Soviet Union is 
actively engaged in building a supersonic 
transport plane on their own. So are the 
British and French. But I am certain 
that our American plane will be second 
to none. 

The importance of the decision to go 
ahead with this project is made clear 
by the fact that for 30 years the United 
States has dominated the world market 
for commercial aircraft. Today, 80 per- 
cent of all commercial jets in service 
everywhere in the free world are products 
of the U.S. aerospace industry. This in- 
dustry has served our Nation well. 
Through care and leadership, this in- 
dustry has not only proved profitable 
but technologically rewarding in many 
spin-off areas as well. And, needless to 
say, our aerospace industry has provided 
good jobs for hundreds of thousands of 
skilled American workers. But progress 
demands new challenges and new 
horizons to conquer for a dynamic in- 
dustry. And air transportation thrives on 
these challenges. For these reasons, it is 
imperative for us to proceed quickly and 
decisively with the supersonic transport 
development program. Any delay in 
launching this program can seriously 
hamper our competitive position with 
other countries which are now working 
at full speed ir. the hopes of capturing 
the world market in supersonic com- 
mercial aircraft. 

With the proper support by the Con- 
gress, the SST program will become one 
of the most successful ventures in the 
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history of American commercial avia- 
tion. Economic surveys prepared by FAA 
reveal that at least 500 SST’s will be 
needed by 1990 to serve transocean 
routes alone. Moreover, if these super- 
sonic aircraft will be permitted to op- 
erate over land, as many as 1,200 could 
be sold by 1990. The meaning of these 
surveys—both in economic and techno- 
logical terms—is self-evident. The SST 
will be built on a unique Government- 
industry partnership in which our Goy- 
ernment will invest in American indus- 
try’s proven genius, while industry works 
full throttle to help maintain American 
technological leadership in the world. 
This is a partnership that has proven 
its ability to work miracles in the past. 
And I see no reason why it will not con- 
tinue to work these very same miracles 
in the future. 

The SST would not be viewed as an 
end in itself. The development of this 
marvelous transport plane can become 
the key to future development—much of 
it still undreamed of—that will insure 
transportation progress for future gen- 
erations of Americans. The nation that 
builds SST successfully will be a nation 
with the proven technology to build the 
hypersonic transport, or whatever ve- 
hicle comes next from human genius. 

Our Government’s willingness to share 
the high technical and financial risks 
with the aerospace industry has been 
made clear. This project will serve, as 
President Johnson noted recently, as “an 
outstanding example of creative part- 
nership between our Government and 
American industry.” This partnership 
will be just as cooperative and successful 
as the one that has reached for the stars 
in our brilliant space program. This par- 
ticipation by the public and private sec- 
tors will help to assure that sound busi- 
ness judgments are exercised in the de- 
velopment of this program. 

We have every reason to be hopeful 
and enthusiastic about the final outcome 
of this SST program, and I am confident 
that my feelings are shared by the ma- 
jority of my colleagues in the 90th Con- 
gress. America needs the SST program. 
And we in Congress must deliver to the 


American people the means to get this 


plane into competition on time. 


Model Cities and Rent Supplement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the two programs under debate in the 
House today, which have unfortunately 
become subjects for partisan attack— 
model cities and rent supplement. 

Drastic reductions in the appropria- 
tions for these worthwhile demonstra- 
tion programs, have already been made 
in committee yet the threat of a partisan 
debate and a partisan vote, threatens 
and places in jeopardy these two pro- 
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grams designed to meet, perhaps one of 
the most urgent problems facing the Na- 
tion’s cities and towns. ' 

The rent supplement program will en- 
courage private enterprise and private 
lenders to participate in a broad pro- 
gram to provide housing for poor fam- 
ilies—housing for our elderly citizens and 
many living on fixed incomes. Within re- 
cent weeks a low-income couple and their 
two children crowded into a slum struc- 
ture moved to a pleasant, clean, up- 
graded apartment on the lower East Side 
of New York City at 633 East Fifth 
Street. The couple had paid a monthly 
rental of $110 at the former site, but 
now they pay only $73 a month—or one- 
quarter of their family income—for de- 
cent housing. 

We are just beginning to learn how 


the rent supplement program will work 


and it is estimated that by the end of 
June 1967, some 5,220 families will be 
moved into rent supplement apartments 
and by June 1968, the program will reach 
an estimated 14,000 families. 

The “instant rehab” programs spon- 
sored by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development hold out hope for 
those families now living in substandard 
housing—slum housing without adequate 
water and heating facilities. The De- 
partment’s request for the rent supple- 
ment program has already been cut from 
$40 to $10 million, yet another attack on 
this inadequate amount is taking place 
in the House. 

I realize, as does every Member of the 
House, the limitations which the Viet- 
nam conflict is placing on our re- 
sources, but I do not accept the position 
advanced by some that human needs in 
the fields of education, housing, health 
must be delayed, postponed, or sacrificed. 
I also cannot understand the arguments 
offered by some that defeat of this appro- 
priation—certainly a modest amount— 
can somehow be in the interest of fiscal 
responsibility. 

The model cities program is another 
in which appropriations have already 
been substantially reduced in committee. 
The responsibility of government to en- 
courage the construction and rehabilita- 
tion of decent housing is clear. We have 
heard much about “creative federalism” 
and we have heard the same voices who 
argue today against this appropriation 
call for reliance on our local government 
to solve these problems. : 

I call on the critics of the model cities 
program to ask their local mayors and 
planning boards about the model cities 
program. Hundreds of applications for 
Federal assistance under this program 
are now pending and hundreds more are 
being completed in cities and towns 
throughout the United States. 

Without Federal funds the cities and 
towns cannot meet their responsibility to 
upgrade their communities. Without 
Federal funds the partnership between 
the Federal Government and local com- 
munities will crumble. The continuation 
of these programs is essential to the 
needs of the people—the needs of the 
communities—the needs of the cities— 
and vital to establish the research needed 
in this area for a massive attack on slums, 
when the funds are available. 
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I urge my colleagues to put partisan” 
politics aside, think only of the people 
and decide the issues on the merits and 
in the context of the priorities which the 
Congress must establish for funding pro- 
grams designed to meet human needs. 

It is easy to explain to our constituents 
that we voted against this or that ap- 
propriation to save money, but it is our 
responsibility to establish priorities. We 
are duty bound to vote adequate funds 
for programs which will make available 
Federal programs to solve the major 

problems facing our cities and towns. 

The appropriation requests before the 
House today are modest. Without our ap- 
proval, thousands of citizens will be 
deprived of a chance to live in decent 
housing, their children will be denied 
the opportunity to live decently—to live 
a life with hope and pride. I urge you to 
support the appropriation request. 


Leavenworth, Kans., Chamber of Com- 
merce Hears Senator Frank Carlson at 
Its Golden Jubilee Banquet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 16, 1967 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, the Leaven- 
worth, Kans., Chamber of Commerce ob- 
served 50 years of service to the Leaven- 
worth community on May 10 by holding a 
golden jubilee banquet at which the sen- 
ior Senator from Kansas, the Honorable 
Frank CARLSON, delivered the principal 
address. Senator CarLson’s remarks on 
this occasion have a significance beyond 
the Leavenworth community. His words 
of wisdom carry a message for all of us 
in these critical times. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to call attention to Senator CaRLI- 
son’s address, and in so doing pay tribute 
to the leaders of the Leavenworth com- 
munity who are responsible for the prog- 
ress which is being made there today. 
Their names are included in the pro- 
gram. The fruits of their efforts in just 
1 year of the 50-year history of the 
Leavenworth Chamber of Commerce are 
recorded in the highlights of the 1966- 
1967 regime. Y 

The program, the highlights, and Sen- 
ator Cartson’s address follow: 
PRoGRAM—GOLDEN JUBILEE BANQUET, LEAVEN- 

WORTH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, WEDNESDAY, 

May 10, 1967, Orricers’ CLUB, Fort LEAVEN- 

WORTH 

Master of Ceremonies, E. Bert Collard, Jr.; 
Invocation, the Reverend Harold S. Strick- 
land, Pastor, St. Paul’s Episcopal Church; 
Welcome, Major General Michael 8. Davison; 
Introductions— Guests, E. Bert Collard, Jr.; 
Introductions—Officers, directors, staff, Vic 
Shalkoski, Jr.; Remarks of outgoing presi- 
dent, J. Sanford Bushman; Remarks of in- 
coming president, Leslie V. Olm; Introduc- 
tion of speaker, Senator Edward Reilly, Jr.; 
Address, Honorable Frank Carlson, Senator— 
State of Kansas; Adjournment, E. Bert Col- 
lard, Jr. 

Music, Leavenworth High School dance 
band. 


a 
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HIGHLIGHTS, 1966-67 
The letting of a contract to build a new 
four-lane divided highway from Lansing 


south to the Turnpike. The direct result, 


after nine years of your Chamber’s relentless 
éfforts teamed with the tenacious insistence 
of Chamber Director Harry “Bud” Timberlake 
to obtain a safe modern entrance and exit 
for your City. 

Met with State Highway Director John 
Montgomery and State officials regarding a 
connecting road to the new Mid-Continent 
International Airport, and a highway due 
west out of Leavenworth to U.S. 75, Junction 
City and the City of Manhattan, Kansas. 

State Senate Bill No. 130—co-sponsored by 
Honorary Chamber Director, Senator Edward 
F. Reilly, Jr., that provides for a new modern 
express highway starting in Galena, Kausas, 
and terminating in Leavenworth. 

Fathered the idea that resulted in Leaven- 
worth, City. and County joining the Kansas 
City Metropolitan Planning Commission. 

Your Chamber optioned and later pur- 
chased a 131-acre tract of ground from Col. 
Ralph B. Stewart. After six months of nego- 
tiations this property was selected by Hall- 
mark Cards, Inc., as the site for their new 
multi-million dollar Production Center. 

Many hours were spent in obtaining op- 
tions, coordinating meetings with City Offi- 
cials, Waterworks Board, and Utility Com- 
panies for Select Products Co,, Inc. Result: 
The announcement by this Company to ex- 
pand their plant in Leavenworth in the 
amount of $400,000.00. 

A combined effort with the Leavenworth 
Times resulted in more than 400 civilian and 
military families locating a place to live in 
the Leavenworth area. 

Forty-four new members joined the Cham- 
ber to help make this a better community 
in which to live, work and play. 

Co-sponsored with Fort Leavenworth—an 
enormous fourth of July Fireworks Display 
attended by approximately 17,000 people. 

Farewell reception for Lt. Gen, and Mrs. 
Harry Lemley, 

Sponsored a coffee for the new officers of 
the two Associate Courses and the Regular 
Course of the Command and General Staff 
College. 

Reception for the new Kansas Highway Di- 
rector John Montgomery. 

Held a series of Saturday Legislative 
Luncheons for the General Public during the 
State Legislative Session. 

A welcome stag honoring Major-General 
Michael Davison, Brig. General Robert Taber 
and Brig. General James K. Terry. 

Governor William “Bill” Avery dedicated 
the new three block mall in the downtown 
area. is 
Conducted the Annual Fat Stock Show that 
resulted in Sales amounting to $18,000.00 
going to the 4-H’ers participating. 

Mimeographed more than 25,000 copies of 
special materials for members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other local organiza- 
tions in Leavenworth; distributed more than 
25,000 brochures on Leavenworth, and more 
than 6,000 City maps. 

Your Chamber furnished information re- 
garding our City by phone, walk-in, or letter 
to more than 60 people each day. 

Entertained more than 20,000 children 
through the Santa Land Magic Merry-Go- 
Round promotion. 

Purchased new Chrismas decorations for 
the downtown area in the amount of $1,- 
700.00. 

Attended Governor Docking's State Con- 
ference on Economic Development, and 
numerous other meetings, seminars and clin- 
ics conducted by State and U.S, Chambers 
of Commerce. 


SPEECH By SENATOR FRANK CARLSON 
It is an honor and privilege to be invited 
to participate in the Golden Anniversary 
Program of the Leavenworth Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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An anniversary is an occasion, A fiftieth 
anniversary is a special occasion, The half- 
century milestone gets the memory cells to 
working as we try to reconstruct the past 
and savor again those eventualities and espe- 
cially those pleasant experiences of the years 
gone by. 

While we observe the 50th anniversary of 
your Chamber of Commerce, let us remind 
ourselves that Leavenworth—your. city 
observed its 50th anniversary in 1904—sixty- 
‘three years ago. 

The Good Book reads, Where there is no 


‘vision people perish”. During these 113 
‘years of history, your city has grown and 


prospered through the sacrifice and dedica- 
tion of men and women with vision and 
courage. : 

We are faced with what seem to be almost 
unsurmountable problems—both domestic 
and international, 

In Congress, we are wrestling with such do- 
Mmestic problems as taxes, deficit financing— 
balance of _payments—inflation—interna- 
tional trade and the Great Society. 

We also face international pressures and 
problems on every continent on the globe. 
The prayers and desires of our citizens are 
for peace yet as we observe conditions in 
1967, there are wars, threats of war and civil 
strife all over the world. i 

While our immediate concern is our war 
in Vietnam, we cannot overlook or under- 
estimate the conflict between India and Pak- 
istan—the Congo and Rhodesia in Africa— 
the general deterioration of NATO in Eu- 
rope—unrest in Latin America—and, closer 
home—the festering sores in Cuba and 
Santo Domingo. 

It cannot be said too often that the busi- 
ness of being a great world power is not easy. 


Great power involves greater responsibility 


and sometimes greater risks, This is espe- 
cially true in an atomic age, 

It is quite true that Americans want an 
end to the war. It is quite true that most of 
their friends around the world want it ended 
too—but it is not true that Americans and 
their friends could accept peace terms which 
would humiliate the United States and de- 
stroy South Vietnamese hopes for freedom. 

There is a great uneasiness in this country 
about the war in Viet Nam. The fact that is 
contributing to the uneasiness is the feeling 
that the Americans are gradually being 
sucked into a larger and larger war under 
conditions and tactics highly favorable to the 
enemy. 

While I fully support the President in his 
actions in Viet Nam, that does not mean that 
I fully approve of every action taken. I am 
hopeful that negotiations can be achieved 
at an early date. 

I do believe that we should be prepared 
to pay a very large price of patience for 
peace. We should be prepared to pay a sub- 
stantial price of economic and educational 
assistance for peace. We should be prepared 
to pay an extraordinary price of diplomatic 
endeavor—of pioneering—of leadership ef- 
forts in the United Nations—and of thought- 
fulness for the differences of cultures—aspl- 
rations—and circumstances of other peo- 
ples—all for peace. 

FISCAL PROBLEMS 

April 15 has just passed and it again re- 
minded us of our tax burdens—both national 
and state. As a result of the ever increasing 
tax burden, our citizens are questioning the 
size of the budget—the effect of the tax 
burden on our economy—and the possibility 
or need for a Federal tax increase. 

This year the President, in his budget, is 
requesting an expenditure of approximately 
$135 billion for the coming fiscal year. 

Since the government's last surplus in 
fiscal 1960, budget expenditures have climbed 
from $77 billion to an estimated $135 billion 
for fiscal 1968—a gain of over 75 per cent. 
The overall deficit for these eight years 
amounts to $48 billion. 
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Meanwhile, trust fund payments have 
doubled and spending by state and local gov- 
ernments has risen almost as fast. As a re- 
sult, cash outlays by all governments will 
exceed $240 billion in fiscal 1968, versus $133 
billion in 1960 and $61 billion in 1950. 

It seems hard to believe, but annual gov- 
ernment spending at all levels is now equal 
to $4,000 for every household in the country. 

Not many decades ago, our Nation ex- 
perienced its first one billion dollar budget. 
We have come a long way since then. 

We are at war—and in time of war and na- 
tional emergencies—every citizen realizes his 
obligation to meet any budgetary require- 
ments requested by the Federal Government 
for prosecution of the war. 

Our citizens will fully support any costs 
that our Nation is required to assume to 
preserve the opportunities and the freedoms 
that we enjoy. The question is whether we 
should expand many of the Great Society 
Programs at this time. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue was estab- 
lished by Congress in 1862—over 100 years 
ago. It is interesting to note that the first 
tax collection of the Bureau in 1866 was $310 
million. In 1966—or last year—the Bureau 
collected over $140 billion—not million. 

In 1866 the per capita tax was $8.49 and 
last year the per capita tax was over $600.00. 

Taxes can destroy or taxes can build. We 
must not let taxes get so high that they 
destroy the free enterprise system—or stifle 
initiative—or penalize investment. 

There is an old tax axiom which reads: 
“The history of every decadent nation is 
one of oppressive taxation that first destroys 
private initiative and then the very govern- 
ment itself”. 

It is interesting to note what has happened 
to tax exemptions. For instance, in 1932 tax 
exemptions were $2,500 for a married couple 
and $1,000 for each dependent. Today—even 
though the country is bigger and richer— 
the exemption is only $600 per person. 

It is estimated that the average person 
actually has to work from January until the 
end of April each year before he can call 
his pay his own. With new taxes and in- 
creased Federal spending, you may soon have 
to work from January until June—to pay 
off your tax bill—before you can call your 
year’s wages your own. 

While it is vital that we maintain strong 
Federal, State and Local Governments with 
our tax moneys—it is essential that we keep 
in mind that taxes can become so high that 
they destroy the very governments that are 
so important to our every-day life. 

It has been a privilege and pleasure to have 
been with you on your 50th anniversary. It 
is doubtful that I will be with you as you 
celebrate your 100th anniversary—50 years 
from now—but if I am, keep in mind that 
I would like very much to be invited back. 


Democratic Party Accomplishments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1967 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, 1 week 
ago the Democratic congressional com- 
mittee held a most successful fundrais- 
ing dinner. One of the highlights of the 
evening was the remarks of our beloved 
Speaker JOHN McCormack. 

Recognizing that the audience was 
strongly partisan, the reception accorded 
him was a good indication of the esteem 
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and deep respect which he enjoys. The 
Speaker’s fighting speech, outlining the 
accomplishments of our party and the 
Democratic Congresses, although unin- 
tended, was in large part a tribute to 
the efforts of JOHN McCormack of Mas- 
sachusetts. . 

That his remarks were well received 
was made eminently clear by the many 
times he was interrupted by applause. 
The interlineation, “the members rising 
and applauding,” would have been most 
appropriate and accurate. 

The program, with remarks by Presi- 
dent Johnson, Vice President HUMPHREY, 
and Senator Musxre, also included a 
well-earned presentation to our. distin- 
guished colleague from Ohio, the Honor- 
able MICHAEL J. Kirwan, who has served 
us exceptionally well as chairman of the 
Democratic congressional committee. It 
was a most pleasant and, incidentally, 
profitable evening. 

So that all of my colleagues can have 
an opportunity to enjoy Speaker Mo- 
Cormack’s remarks, including those 
Members who were not present at the 
dinner, the text of his statement follows: 


REMARKS OF SPEAKER JOHN MCCORMACK AT 
THE DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSIONAL DINNER, 
May 10, 1967 


Mr. President and Mrs, Johnson; Mr. Vice 
President and Mrs. Humphrey; Mr. Chair- 
man; the Reverend Clergy; my friend the 
Senate Majority Leader, Mike Mansfield; my 
distinguished colleagues of both branches 
of the Congress of the United States; ladies 
and gentlemen; and fellow Democrats; and 
above all, fellow Americans, 

In speaking for the Democratic Members of 
the House and Senate, I am expressing our 
sincere thanks to all of you who have made 
this dinner a great success. You are enabling 
the Democratic Members of the House and 
the Senate to go forward in 1968, under the 
banner and the leadership of our great 
President and Vice President, to victory in 
the coming. Presidential election. I have 
served for 39 years in the Congress of the 
United States—a long while. In confining 
myself to that period, I am proud of the 
record of the Democratic Party. I am proud to 
be a Democrat. I never apologize for my 
Party. We may have differences on this or 
that bill, but the Democratic Party is a 
National Party—North, East, South and 
West. It is vitally important for us in 1968 
to band together with that unity which will 
bring about another victory for the people. 

Ever since the days of Jefferson, the 
founder of our Party, and the Democratic 
Presidents since, and particularly if I might 
confine it to the last 30-odd years without 
ignoring other great Presidents who have 
been elected as Democrats, this Country and 
our people have seen the greatest progressive 
program ever conceived by the minds of 
men and enacted into law. 

I can remember in the 1930's, as can our 
beloved President, in the days of Franklin 
Roosevelt, when we were fighting for social 
security, minimum wage, unemployment 
compensation, low-cost housing; followed by 
Harry Truman with his great progressive 
program; followed by John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy with the New Frontier; culminated and 
extended by Lyndon B. Johnson and the 
Great Society. 

The real conservative is the sound pro- 
gressive, because a sound progressive looks 
to the future to see what conditions exist 
and what legislation is necessary, in the 
interest of our people, to be enacted into 
law. The Democratic Party has enacted into 
law these great programs. All for the best 
interests of the people of our Country. 

In the last 30-odd years, the people of 
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America have given to the White House, as 
our Chief Executive, four great Presidents 
who are Democrats. And I admired and re- 
spected President Eisenhower very much as 
I do now. But in confining myself to the 
presidents selected on the Democratic 
ticket—great men, great leaders, men of 
vision, men of courage, and one of the most 
courageous Presidents that we have ever 
had in the history of our Country is the 
man who sits, to my right, President Lyndon 
B. Johnson, I have sat in every meeting with 
Presidents of the United States since 1940 
where high policy was made. I’ve seen all, and 
the courage and the determination of Lyn- 
don Johnson will go down in history as 
giving to our. Country the leadership that in 
terms of history was not only for the best 
interests of our Country, but for the best 
interests of a future world of peace. 

Our Republican friends call themselves 
the party of the “loyal opposition.” I call 
them “blind opposition.“ In the first place, 
they do not know Constitutional Govern- 
ment when they term themselves the party 
of “loyal opposition.” There should not be a 
party of loyal opposition” under a Consti- 
tutional Government. The party of loyal op- 
position,” if I studied my history correctly, 
exists under Parliamentary Government. But 
for 38 years, they haye been a party of blind 
opposition—the great majority of them. If 
the Republicans had their way, we would not 
have had social security; we would not have 
had unemployment compensation; we would 
not have had low-cost housing; we would 
not have had minimum wage and other pro- 
gressive measures. Look the record over, We 
would not have had the great program of 
the last Congress, enacted under the leader- 
ship of our President, elected as a Democrat. 

The Democratic Party, from the time of 
Jefferson, has been the Party of the people— 
fighting always for the people’s interest— 
fighting always in the cause of all segments 
of American society; trying to improve and 
build up, not to tear down. Building up from 
the bottom and not the trickling down the- 
ory which trickles down very slightly on the 
part of our Republican friends, 

And Iam watching the Republicans in this 
Congress to see if they are still going to be a 
party of “blind opposition.” If they are going 
to try and think in terms of the 1960's and 
70’s and 80’s or whether they are going to 
continue to think in terms of 1860 and 1870. 
This record. . . we're watching and we're 
going to observe, and people will observe. 

Now we had an election last year, We didn't 
take a defeat. There were Democrats de- 
feated—true. But it was an off-Presidential 
year. And in every off-Presidential year there 
is a loss on the part of the party in control. 
True, we would like to see many of them and 
all of them re-elected. But the fact is, the 
people elected 248 Democratic Members of 
the House—and that is the second largest 
majority in an off-Presidential year ever 
elected since 1936, with the exception of one 
other off-Presidential year, 

And in 1966, our Republican friends cam- 
paigned negatively. They appealed to every 
dissatisfaction, t» every emotion, to every 
gripe. They took the line of least resistance. 
But in 1968, they've got to stand for some- 
thing. They've got to take a position, they've 
got to take a position in foreign affairs, 
they've got to take a position on domestic 
affairs, and the position they take has got to 
be established during the present 90th Con- 
gress. But if they continue as they have in 
the past, the party of “blind opposition,” 
they are going to be another asset to us in 
1968, the same as they have in the past 
elections, 

So my friends, with this wonderful gather- 
ing, we can look forward to 1968 with confi- 
dence. Let us unite, let us tell the people 
what we have done for them. We have the 
issues, we have the legislation, we have every- 
thing in our favor, we can go ahead afirma- 
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tively telling the people what the Democratic 
Party has done. And in 1968, we will have the 
election of a Democratic President and Vice 
President and another election of a Demo- 
cratic House and Senate in the Congress of 
the United States. 

I have every confidence that we are the 
united Party. Oh, we don't have to agree on 
everything, but we can unite in the great 
principles of the Democratic Party: what it 
stands for in the light of the people of our 
Country—not only today, but in the future. 

And having talked longer than I was per- 
mitted to talk, for which I ask the President 
and the Vice President and you to forgive me, 
I have a very pleasant duty to perform. I'm 
reading an inscription on a plaque, And I 
am going to read it and then tell the name 
of the gentleman to whom it will be con- 
ferred. “In recognition of his outstanding 
leadership, as Chairman of the Democratic 
National Congressional Committee for 20 
years, thus setting an all-out time precedent 
of the longest tenure of service as Chairman 
of this Committee in the history of the Con- 
gress and further as a stalwart Democrat, 
whose record of continued and dedicated 
service to his fellowman, he epitomizes the 
highest tradition of an able and 
legislator who has served in the United States 
Congress for over 30 years.” I am presenting 
this in the name of you and the Committee 
and I know of the President and the Vice 
President to our great friend, our dear friend, 
Congressman Michael J. Kirwan. 


Remarks of Chairman Rivers Before the 
Hampton Roads Maritime Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 16, 1967 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday evening nearly 600 business 
and maritime leaders in the tidewater 
section of Virginia jammed the Hampton 
Roads Maritime Association annual din- 
ner at the Hotel Monticello, Norfolk, Va., 
to hear our colleague, the gentleman from 
South Carolina, L. MENDELL RIVERS. 
Never in the history of this maritime as- 
sociation, has there been such a huge, en- 
thusiastic, and responsive audience. 
Scores of people had to be turned away 
due to lack of space. The reason, of 
course, was MENDEL RIVERS. 

Congressman Rivers delivered an ad- 
dress which was interrupted time after 
time by applause. He expressed, in force- 
ful terms, his concern over what is hap- 
pening in America today, and very ob- 
viously this same concern is shared by 
many Americans. 

Congressman Porter Harpy, of Vir- 
ginia, as a ranking member of the Armed 
Services Committee of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, introduced Chairman 
Rivers with great eloquence. 

Under unanimous consent I insert both 
his introduction and the main address 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. The ad- 
dress is as follows: 

INTRODUCTION OF REPRESENTATIVE RIVERS BY 
PORTER HARDY OF VIRGINIA 

It has been my privilege to introduce a 
number of your speakers during the past 
twenty-one years, but in no case have I felt 
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such a keen personal pleasure as I feel 
tonight. 
When I became a member of the Armed 


_Services Committee almost twemty years ago 


I was in #14, position, and occupying the 
#T position on the committee was the gentle- 
man from South Carolina who is our speaker 
tonight. It took sixteen years for him to 
move those seven seats to the position of 
chairmanship and for me to move up to 
#6. 

Like every member on our committee, I 
am completely happy with my chairman. 


We have been good friends during the more 


than twenty years we have served together 
in the Congress. On occasion after occasion 
we have found it mutually advantageous to 
work together. And I have been grateful to 
him many times for his helpfulness with 
matters concerning all of us in the tide- 

water area. ö 
But I have been grateful to him particu- 

larly for the leadership he has provided as 
chairman of our committee. He is a truly 
outstanding chairman, He is a champion of 
the people. He is dedicated to the consti- 
tution. He is determined to retrieve for the 
Congress the constitutional prerogatives 
which, through the years, have been steadily 
eroding and taken over by the executive 
branch. In his endeavor to further this ef- 
fort he caused to be made a plaque which he 
instalied on the front of the committee desks 
in a position where no witness can avoid 
seeing it. The plaque quotes from the con- 
stitution: 

“The Congress shall have power to raise 
and support armies—to provide and main- 
tain a navy—to make rules for the govern- 
ment and regulation of the land and naval 
forces.” 

As I said before, our speaker—a native of 
South Carolina, a brilliant lawyer, an out- 
standing chairman—is dedicated to safe- 
guarding these provisions of the constitu- 
tion. He is dedicated to the constituency of 
his district. He is dedicated to the men and 
the women in our military services. He is 
dedicated to the people of the United States. 
He is committed to protecting the integrity 
of the Congress—to protecting the safety 
and security of our Nation. It gives me pleas- 
ure to present to you my chairman—my 
leader—and my good personal friend, the 
Honorable L. Mendel Rivers. 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
DEMOCRAT, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, CHAIRMAN, 
ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE, HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES, TO THE HAMPTON ROADS 
MARITIME ASSOCIATION, NORFOLK, Va., May 
11, 1967 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 

and gentlemen, when one of your distin- 

guished representatives in the Congress, 

Porter Hardy, asked me if I would speak to 

the Hampton Roads Maritime Association, he 

used the typical Hardy approach. 

Porter, as you may know, is Chairman of 
our Special Investigating Subcommittee, and 
he would have made one of the great 
prosecuting attorneys in the history of the 
nation if he had been an attorney. 

He didn't say to me “Mendel, could you 
come to Norfolk and talk to the Hampton 
Roads Maritime Association?” He looked me 
straight in the face and said, “What time will 
you arrive on May lith to deliver an address 
to the Hampton Roads Maritime Associa- 
tion?” And being a very humble and meek 
person, I said, “Whatever time you want me, 
Porter.“ 

And that is why I am here tonight. 

I am always amazed when I come into this 
area and find that it is still growing. And I 
am not being obsequious when I say that 
I know of no area in America which knows 
better how to take advantage of progress and 
prosperity. 

When they closed down the Army Termi- 
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nal, the City of Norfolk leased it and now 
they are going to expand it. 

You are deepening the channel in Hamp- 
ton Roads. 

You are building a seven and a half mil- 
lion dollar cargo pier in Newport News and 
putting up a $7.2 million cargo pier in Ports- 
mouth. 

The Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry- 
dock Company, one of the world’s great ship- 
yards, is engaged in a large modernization 
program. 

Likewise, through increase in facilities the 
Norfolk Shipbuilding and Drydock Company, 
headed by Mr. Roper, is expanding its services 
in the repair field and into new shipbuilding 
also. 

Modernization of our shipyards, as you 
know, is a subject dear to the hearts of the 
Armed Services Committee. We know that 
modern private yards and modern Navy yards 
are vital to our future. * 

So we think the Department of Defense 


should build at least a couple of Fast De- 


ployment Logistic ships, but we have im- 
posed restrictions on the building of them 
insofar as the further expansion of the pro- 
gram is concerned. 

As a matter of fact, we probably would 
have two nearing completion now if the Navy 
had asked the greatest private yard in Amer- 
ica—Newport News—to build them. 

We also want to know about some positive 
plans for modernizing our Navy shipyards. 

We want to make sure we get.a new or 
modernized yard and we also want to be sure 
that government-owned cargo vessels will not 
be used in competition with our Merchant 
Marine. 

But beyond that, we want to see 4 specific 
plan for rebuilding our Merchant ne. 

I suppose the saddest, and in a sense the 
most inexcusable, blot on the accomplish- 
ment of the last five administrations of this 
country is the failure, the utter, absolute 
failure, to restore America as the number 
one maritime nation of the world. 

Something has got to be done about it. 

You have the facilities here to handle 
ships of all sizes. You also have something 
here in this area that doesn’t bother me, 
but makes me scratch my head a little. 

Hampton Roads is the site of 23 major 
military commands, and that includes the 
largest concentration of Naval installations 
in the world. And yet, I represent Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 1 

Now, I get accused every once in a while 
by a variety of well wishers of putting more 
in the First Congressional District of South 
Carolina than the district can hold. 

I even saw one statement the other day 
that accused me of authorizing cemeteries. 
They have even given me credit for the base 
at Parris Island, which goes back to the 19th 
Century—before I was born. 

Well, I must admit I have done my best 
for Charleston and I am not going to apol- 
ogize to anyone. At least, if the people of 
Charieston like it, I am not going to 
apologize. 

To paraphrase Winston Churchill, I wasn’t 
elected from the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of South Carolina to preside over the 
liquidation of Charleston and I can assure 
you that Tom Downing and Porter Hardy 
aren't serving you in the Congress of the 
United States to preside over the liquidation 
of this area. i 

But I am a little bit envious when I look 
around and see not only the oldest, but 
also the largest, Naval shipyard. The Hamp- 
ton Roads area is the home of the Atlantic 
Fleet, the NATO Atlantic Supreme Com- 
mand, the Fifth Naval District Headquarters, 
the Fifth Coast Guard District Headquarters, 
the Army Transportation Center, the U.S. 
Continental Army Command, and the U.S. 
Army Engineering District Office. 

And if you just raise your eyebrows a 
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little bit, you will also see Langley Field, 
Little Creek, Oceana, and Yorktown. 

Well, I think you see what I mean. You 
have got an important military complex 
here and a mighty important industrial 
complex, and parenthetically, you should be 
mighty proud of the people you send to Con- 
gress. I don't know of a better team in 
Congress than Tom Downing and Porter 
Hardy. They think alike, work together, and 
even exchange constituents. 

But while you are expressing your pride 
in the accomplishments of the Hampton 
Roads area and your representation, let me 
share with you my concern over what is 
happening in America, 

While American boys are dying in Vietnam 
to preserve freedom, beatniks, do-gooders, 
ultra-liberals, pinkos and others of like ilk, 
are doing their best to destroy America. 
Honest criticism is one thing, but I wonder 
if those who are criticizing our action in 
Vietnam have so soon forgotten those im- 
mortal words of Stephen Decatur: “Our 
country! In her intercourse with foreign na- 
tions may she always be in the right; but 
our country right or wrong,” spoken right 
here in Norfolk, one hundred arty one years 
ago. 

What has happened in ‘America to make 
patriotism so out of date for a new class 
of pseudo Americans? 

What is responsible for an atmosphere 
which pervades a good part of this country 
that is frightening? Youngsters from good 
homes being arrested for destroying public 
property—pure wanton destruction, just for 
the sake of destroying. 

Crime rates are soaring in all of our large 
cities; magazines and columnists publish ar- 
ticles aimed at destroying our intelligence 
collecting activities and take pride in such 
disclosures; and elected public Officials at- 
tempt to form the foreign policy of this 
nation when that responsibility is vested in 
the President of the United States. 

Even some of our courts have lost their 
sense of duty and honor and patriotism. You 
cannot even question a suspect without ad- 
vising him of his rights and checking his 
psychiatric background. That's all we hear 
are: 

Rights! Rights! Rights! 

That is the modern password—what are 
my rights? 

Will somebody remember the word obliga- 
tion? Will some court in this land express a 
concern for the victim of a crime instead of 
bleating about the rights of the accused. 

I wrote a law not long ago that made it a 
crime to willfully destroy or burn a draft 
card. 

One circuit court upheld it as being con- 
stitutional. Another circuit court in Boston 
said that it was unconstitutional. 
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And the chief argument for that latter de- 


cision was that you can destroy a draft card 


by burning it in a public demonstration be- 


cause it is symbolic action. 

And I presume that this same court would 
decide that their own court records could be 
destroyed in this same symbolic action, even 
though there are federal laws against such 
action. | 

And I guess this same court would pat on 
the back anyone who wants to burn an 
American flag as a symbolic act. 

This is the extent to which freedom of 
speech has gone, as interpreted by a court 
which is long on theory and short on prac- 
tice. 

It’s time to recall those words of President 
Johnson, spoken just a few days ago, “We 
must guard every man’s right to speak, but 
we must defend every man’s right to answer.” 

It is time for the American people to re- 
examine where we are and where we are 
going. 

In some educational institutions trustees 
and educators no longer control college pol- 
icy. The students are seeking to run these 
schools. Walkouts, boycotts and demonstra- 
tions—these are the symbols of our times. 

I noticed in the paper the other day that 
& group of Hampton Institute students have 
turned in their Reserve Officer Training 
Corps uniforms as a protest against the com- 
pulsory military training program at the 
school. And I suppose Hampton Institute 
will, like the rest of the universities in the 
country, meekly submit to such a demon- 
stration. 

We had a similar event at Howard Univer- 
sity not long ago, and when the school at- 
tempted to discipline the demonstrators, 
other demonstrators broke into the meeting. 

And it is not confined just to Hampton or 
Howard; it also happened at Harvard and 
Berkeley. 

And if this continues, it may not be long 
before each regiment, or division, or crew of a 
ship, will hold an election to decide which 
battle they will fight or whether they will 
fight at all. 

We even have a case in the courts now 
where a captain says he is opposed to the 
war in Vietnam and that he has the right to 
choose the war in which he wants to fight. 

And we have a heavy weight boxer who 
claims to be a conscientious objector as a 
member of a religious order which objects 
to the war. And we are told that final crim- 
inal action against him may take as much 
as two years. 

I think it is time to say to those who 
oppose war in any form and who object to 
serving their nation “You can demand your 
rights, but first meet your obligations.” 

Let’s give the sunshine patriot a choice 
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of losing his citizenship or serving his coun- 
try. I see no reason on God’s green earth 
why your sons and mine should go to Viet- 
nam to protect a fly speck in this country 
who says “I don't like this war because I 
worship a flower pot and that pot says 1 
don’t have to serve.“ 

Let's put a quid pro quo into citizenship! 
Let's stop mollycoddling these people. 

I read the other day in the Congressional 
Record a statement by your distinguished} 
Senator Harry F. Byrd, Jr., quoting from the) 
Staunton, Virginia, Leader, that a magazine 
has revealed regulations recently issued by 
the Department of Labor “which permit a 
convict, solely as the result of work while 
serving a prison sentence, to establish his 
eligibility for unemployment benefits and 
to qualify for Social Security,” and that 
“Civil Service also gives retirement credit 
for time served in prison.” 

Say it isn’t sol 

I hope someone will tell me that that is 
wrong! I don’t want to believe that! I find 
it almost inconceivable that it could be 
true 


If it is true, I would like to find the idiot 
who wrote the regulation, and if the regu- 
lation is based on the law, then I will have 
to accept partial responsibility of being 
idiotic enough to vote for—or not vote 
against—a law that permits such a ridiculous 
result. ; 

Are we heading down the path to our on 
destruction? 

We are giving away our resources to na- 
tions who demand our aid. We used to have 
food surpluses in this nation, Soon there 
may be shortages. 

And there will be no one around to rs 
us when we go down the drain. 

Iam concerned about America! 

I am worried about people who demand 
their rights with a total disregard for their 
obligations. I am concerned that people want 
more pay for less hours of work. I don't 
like to see this nation running into a con- 
stant type of inflation that is going to make 
life almost unbearable for millions of older 
people. I am concerned that we have devel- 
oped a welfare state and that eventually 
the federal government will control every 
aspect of your life. 

But I am encouraged when I come to an 
area such as this and see successful busi- 
nessmen working hand in glove with skilled 
labor and intelligent labor leaders sur- 
rounded by dedicated military personnel 
who, all working together, can produce this 
clear example of progress and prosperity, 

This is the type of demonstration city the 
rest of the nation can look to. You have 
achieved much and I rather suspect that 
this is only the beginning. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, May 17, 1967 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a.m., 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Eternal God, in times heavy with 
crisis, Thou hast called us, as servants 
of the people, to play our part in one 
of the creative hours in human history. 
In the midst of the startling changes of 
our day, may we be delivered from the 
paralysis of pessimism and cynicism. 

Strengthen our hearts and minds, that 
we may worthily measure up to the role 


we are called to play in these solemn 
days, as in the name of a free people ours 
is the high privilege of signing anew, 
with our own dedication and sacrifice, 
the immortal declaration crimsoned 
with the devotion of the Founding 
Fathers, as for the perpetuity of this 
Union we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor. 

We ask it in the name of the Prince 
of Peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL. 
On request of Mr. Byrp of West Vir- 
ginia, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of the proceed- 


ings of Tuesday, May 16, 1967, was dis- 
pensed with. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, and by unanimous consent, state- 
ments during the transaction of routine 
morning business were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Byrn of West Vir- 
ginia, and by unanimous consent, ‘all 
committees were authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 
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RECOGNITION OF SENATOR PEAR- 
SON 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the order previously entered, 
the Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson] for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous. consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Byrd] without losing my right to 
the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from Kansas. 


OEO NEWSPAPER 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Office of Economic Opportunity in- 
formed me today that a proposal to 
establish a weekly newspaper and radio 
station in North Carolina using OEO 
funds has been withdrawn. 

This is a wise decision. But I am dis- 
turbed that OEO would even consider 
such a project. 

The newspaper in question was frankly 
intended to mold the thoughts and be- 
liefs of the individuals it reached— 
namely, those involved in the so-called 
poverty program. 

In short, it was to be a propaganda 
sheet serving the purposes of OEO. 

In its application for a community ac- 
tion grant of $179,070, the group involved 
made it very clear that the newspaper 
would not confine itself to news of OEO 
activities. It also planned to provide gen- 
eral news coverage and, presumably, to 
comment editorially on it. 

The OEO proposal would have estab- 
lished a dangerous precedent, and would 
have been the signal for a flood of sim- 
ilar Federal newspapers around the 
country. 

I am unalterably opposed to Govern- 
ment ownership or control of news- 
papers, because it leads inevitably to 
Government control of the news. I be- 
lieve we have too much Government 
management of the news already, with- 
out this additional weapon being put 
into the hands of Federal officials. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that it 
would be very unwise for the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to even consider 
subsidizing the establishment of a news- 
paper. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a letter dated May 
10, 1967, directed to Hon. Sargent Shriver, 
Director, Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, signed by Stanford Smith, general 
manager of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, 
New York, V. V., May 10, 1967. 
Hon, SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director, Oſiee o/ Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SHRIVER: On January 11, 1966 I 
wrote to you and set forth in some detall 
the fundamental reasons why the govern- 
ment through the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity should not under any circumstances 
subsidize the establishment of a newspaper. 
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I wrote to you them because consideration 
was being given for the first time to the 
possible grant of funds for the start of a 
weekly newspaper in the Cardozo’ area of 
Washington. 

The decision of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity in that case was in agreement 
with our position and was set forth in a 
letter to me dated February 2, 1966 from 
Herbert J. Kramer, Director of Public Affairs 
for the OEO. 

In his letter to me Mr. Kramer cited three 
reasons why the grant was disapproved, the 
first of which was that “there is very seri- 
ous doubt as to the propriety of federal fund- 
ing of a commercial newspaper.” The other 
two reasons were that “the project is not 
sufficiently innovative” and that “It does not 
seem ... the essentially conventional ap- 
proach of a weekly commercial newspaper 
will provide the answers to—or even research 
into—the many unknowns of ‘communica- 
tlon'.“ 

I had thought that this declaration of 
policy settled the matter. However, we now 
find much public attention being drawn to 
a proposal for a very similar grant to the 
W. AM. . Community Action, Inc. of Boone, 
North Carolina. I have a copy of the 21-page 
proposal entitled Demonstration Project 
Plan and Supporting Data For a Community 
Action News Demonstration Project in Wa- 
tauga, Avery, Mitchell, and Yancey Counties, 
North Carolina,” dated April 11, 1967. This 
document is very well summarized in the 
enclosed copy of an Associated Press dis- 
patch of May 4, 1967. 

I now reiterate all the fundamental points 
made in my January 11, 1966 letter and con- 
firmed in the OEO letter to me of February 
2, 1966, copies of both of which are enclosed 
herewith. 

This particular North Carolina proposal 
seems to be even more inappropriate than 
the first Cardozo proposal. The proposed 
budget is so grossly inflated that it would 
actually be harmful to the underprivileged 
persons who would be getting their first 
journalistic experience on such an enter- 
prise. No taxpaying newspaper could afford 
to operate under such luxurious conditions. 
For example, it is proposed that the news- 
paper would operate 26 Polaroid cameras. 
One of our members owns a weekly news- 
paper in Spruce Pine, North Carolina, with 
which the government subsidized newspaper 
would compete directly. Our member points 
out that 26 Polaroid cameras is probably 
more than are now owned by every weekly 
newspaper in western North Carolina, It is 
certainly at least five times as many cameras 
as are owned by many small city daily news- 
papers. ` 

This seems to be at least the fourth simi- 
lar proposal for government subsidized news- 
paper operations under auspices of the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity. Under the 
circumstances, we hope very much that your 
office will issue some kind of general policy 
statement which can have the beneficial ef- 
fect of making it clear to regional OEO offi- 
cials that they must devise much more in- 
novative proposals and not waste staff time 
in preparing such detailed proposals as have 
been prepared in the case of the W.A.M.Y. 
Community Action, Inc. 

Representatives of this Association will be 
glad to consult with you and/or your asso- 
ciates to try to be helpful in this connec- 
tion in any manner that might be appro- 
priate. 

Yours very truly, 
STANFORD SMITH, 
General Manager. 


CAMPAIGN FINANCE ACT 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill today, the Campaign Finance 
Act of 1967, to reform and revitalize the 
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present system of financing campaigns. 
for Federal office. 

The problem of securing fair and ade- 
quate campaign financing is a most in-- 
tricate challenge, requiring careful study 
if a meaningful solution is to be found. 

Though the problem is complex, the 
need for action is clear. The cost of being 
nominated and elected to high political 
office has always been great, but it is 
mounting rapidly, both in absolute and 
relative terms. Indeed, many feel the 
point has been reached where a candidate 
must either be rich himself or have rich 
friends if he is to seek political office. 

The campaign finance statistics in re- 
cent years yield evidence of this disturb- 
ing fact. For example, in 1964, the 107 
Republican and Democratic committees 
operating at the national level reported 
spending $34.8 million, more than twice 
the $17.2 million disbursed in 1956 and 
39 percent more than the $25 million 
spent in 1960. 

Though these figures are quite high, 
they represent only a small portion of 
total political spending for these elec- 
tion years. For example, they cover only 
expenditures by national level commit- 
tees which filed reports with the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives. They do 
not reflect State and local expenditures 
on behalf of the national party tickets; 
nor do they contain the amounts spent 
on senatorial and congressional cam- 
paigns. Furthermore, these figures also 
exclude expenditures made in connection 
with primary or nomination campaigns. 
Money spent by nonpartisan groups in 
support of voter registration drives and 
other political activities is similarly ex- 
cluded. 

It is estimated that $200 million was 
spent in 1964 on all political races—Na- 
tional, State, and local. In 1960, this fig- 
ure was between $165 and $175 million, 
In 1956, the total was $155 million, and 
in 1952, it was $140 million. Thus, cam- 
paign expenditures are rising approxi- 
mately between $5 and $6 million a year. 

Major party national campaign costs 
in 1964 have been estimated at an aver- 
age of 41 cents per voter for the two par- 
ties combined. In 1960, the average was 
approximately 32 cents per voter. In 1956, 
the figure was 19 cents per presidential 
vote, and just 18 cents in 1952. 

Mr. President, these high costs of run- 
ning for public office have created serious 
problems affecting the quality of our po- 
litical life. For example, many talented 
and well-qualified men of limited means 
are deterred from seeking elective office 
by the heavy expenses involved. The cost 
to the American public of this lost talent 
cannot be measured. 

Perhaps the most serious problem cre- 
ated by the financial demands of political 
life is the need for candidates to rely 
upon a few wealthy individuals and pres- 
sure groups for their campaign funds. 
This reliance is unhealthy, for it reduces 
the importance of citizen participation in 
campaigns and limits the political inde- 
pendence of candidates. 

Large donors, be they individuals or 
interest groups, often want no more than 
to contribute to the democratic system 
under which they live. Others merely 
wish to insure a full hearing for their 
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views. Unfortunately, some expect favors 
for their contributions. The integrity of 
the candidates may be severely endan- 
gered if they are forced to depend upon 
these special interests for their campaign 
funds. Even if their principles are not 
compromised—and I think they are 
not—the suspicion of collusion remains 
in the public mind, and respect for our 
political system is lessened. 

Mr. President, the massive amounts 
of money needed by our political parties 
must come from a variety of sources if our 
traditional political principles are to be 
successfully maintained. The present 
contributions base is too narrow; it must 
be broadened. And the Federal Govern- 
ment has a proper and, indeed, necessary 
role to fulfill in this effort. For the ques- 
tion is not whether the Government 
should encourage campaign contribu- 
tions at all, but whether it should en- 
courage all campaign contributions. 

The Campaign Finance Act of 1967 is 
not designed to stimulate political con- 
tributions indiscriminately, but instead 
is aimed at encouraging small donations. 
The bill provides a 50-percent tax credit 
for gifts up to $10 to candidates for Fed- 
eral office and to State and national par- 
ty committees. A husband and wife filing 
a joint return would be permitted to 
oom a credit for up to $20 in contribu- 

ons. 

In addition, the bill provides for a tax 
deduction of contributions and I make 
the distinction here between a credit and 
a deduction—up to a maximum total of 
$500 per year per tax return. The meas- 
ure is a complimentary incentive de- 
signed to stimulate medium-sized gifts. 
These donations are needed, but they 
must be kept within reasonable limits if 
we are to be able to control campaign 
contributions. The $500 ceiling would help 
provide that control. 

Mr. President, these twin benefits 
would provide a stimulus to contribute, 
while giving the individual complete 
freedom of choice as to whom he will sup- 
port. I emphasize “while giving the in- 
dividual complete freedom of choice as 
to whom he will support.” 

By making these benefits applicable 
to contributions to State and National 
committees on a year-round basis, it will 
be possible to improve the staffing and 
professional expertise of these political 
but necessary groups. 

The increased donations resulting 
from these tax incentives would permit 
candidates for nomination or election to 
the office of President, Vice President, 
Senator, or Congressman to draw upon 
& broad base of citizen support in their 
campaigns. 

As a matter of political principle, it 
is desirable that these candidates receive 
as large a percentage of their financing 
as possible from the central party com- 
mittees. This helps to isolate them from 
large donors in search of favors and en- 
ables them to choose positions without 
a sense of obligation. 

Mr. President, while the number of 
political contributors, in both absolute 
and percentage terms, has risen for the 
last few years, the difficulties of political 
fundraising remain formidable, 

Charity drives, on the other hand, 
have consistently been able to recruit 
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the large number of door-to-door solici- 
tors needed for successful fundraising 
programs. For example, in 1960, the 
American people donated $8.2 billion in 
voluntary contributions for charitable, 
health, welfare, religious, and educa- 
tional purposes. 

Political parties have not been as suc- 
cessful in raising funds; in part, because 
they lack the social respectability of 
charity programs. For regrettably, politi- 
cal donations are often viewed with a 
jaundiced eye and politics is considered 
a tainted profession that is the exclusive 
province of the very wealthy and the spe- 
cial interests. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, this at- 
titude often brings about the very situa- 
tion it decries. For cynicism and disre- 
spect are not the elements upon which 
to build a sound democracy. Public af- 
fairs should be the concern of every citi- 
zen and all should participate fully. Any 
attitude which hinders or discourages the 
development of this ideal is to be de- 
plored. If our political system is to func- 
tion equitably and efficiently, political 
office must not only be regarded as re- 
spectable, but it must also be considered 
as being in the highest tradition of pub- 
lic service and good citizenship. 

The Campaign Finance Act allows the 
Federal Government to give official sanc- 
tion to the practice of political giving by 
offering tax benefits for contributions. 
Political donations may thus gain a 
measure of respectability they now lack. 
In addition, if these measures were cou- 
pled with an educational campaign, 
they would go far toward eliminating the 
cynical view of public life which now de- 
nies the campaign contributions the ac- 
ceptability enjoyed by charitable and 
educational donations. 

The cost of general elections is consid- 
erable. But, a fact often overlooked is 
that the influence of money in primaries 
is even greater. These expenditures, 
which do not have to be reported under 
Federal law, can be tremendous—es- 
pecially in our larger States. For ex- 
ample, it has been estimated that sena- 
torial primary costs in California and 
New York alone can reach $1 million to 
$2 million. 

As Alexander Heard, chancellor of 
Vanderbilt University, once remarked: 

Money probably has its greatest impact in 
the choice of public officials in the shadow- 
land of our politics where it is decided who 
will be a candidate for a party nomination 
and who will. not. The effect of money in 
politics is probably more certain in deter- 
mining who the candidates will be than in 
determining the outcome of the elections. 


Thus, Mr. President, if we are to in- 
sure that our highest public offices are to 
be open to all men of ability and not just 
to men of means, candidates in primaries 
or for nomination as well as nominees 
must be permitted to draw upon the 
broad base of financial support which 
hopefully will be created by the tax 
benefits contained in this bill. A 

In 1952, approximately 3 million per- 
sons gave money to some party or can- 
didate. In 1956, the figure was 8 million; 
in 1960, 10 million, and in 1964, roughly 
12 million people made political con- 
tributions. 

Projections indicate that between 25 
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and 33 percent of the 57.3 million Ameri- 
can households would contribute if the 
tax incentive were effectively publicized. 
and full cooperation achieved. Thus} be- 
tween. 14 and 19 million contributions, 
total a maximum of $140 to $190 million, 
would be available for campaign use. Of 
this, the Government in effect—by vir- 
tue of the tax incentives—would pay half, 
or $70 to $95 million. 

Mr. President, it is true these estimates 
are based on current figures and that 
claims for tax benefits will probably in- 
crease as the public becomes more fa- 
miliar with the program. Nonetheless, it 
is unlikely that contributions will in- 
crease as dramatically as maximum 
projections would indicate, for many, 
when polled, who say they will con- 
tribute, often do not do so when con- 
fronted by a party solicitor. 

Thus, the costs to the Federal Govern- 
ment of these incentives will not be pro- 
hibitive. Indeed, in terms of the benefits 
these tax measures will bring, the cost 
will be quite reasonable. Let us concen- 
trate, therefore, not on the expenses of 
the benefit, but on the benefits of the 
expense. 

Mr. President, while these benefits will 
be considerable, greater public campaign 
support must not be encouraged with- 
out also establishing adequate safeguards 
against its misuse. We must be careful 
to provide an incentive for political par- 
ticipation, but not an opportunity for 
illegal gain. 

Tax credits may be easily abused by 
unscrupulous individuals. Thus, some 
system of verification must be estab- 
lished if we are to avoid creating vir- 
tually unlimited possibilities for corrup- 
tion. This verification can take various 
forms and the exact procedure can be 
determined after a thorough review of 
the alternatives. 

CAMPAIGN FINANCE REFORM 

Mr. President, merely to funnel large 
sums of money into the present political 
structure through a Federal tax stimu- 
lus could be self-defeating. It could rep- 
resent a partial step which would only 
create far worse evils than those cur- 
rently besetting our campaign financing 
system. 

A thorough and equitable reform of 
all facets of campaign spending is 
needed. It is true that such a measure 
would be more difficult to achieve than 
a simple tax incentive for political con- 
tributions. Nonetheless, it must be done 
if our political system is to function as 
intended. We must not act in haste, but 
we must hasten to act before public con- 
fidence in the electoral process is seri- 
ously eroded. 

In general, our campaign finance laws 
are more honored in the breach than in 
the observance. Indeed, they have be- 
come so ineffective that the integrity of 
our political system itself is often thrown 
into question. For the fact remains, that 
the Federal Corrupt Practices Act and 
section 609 of title 18 of the United 
States Code simply have failed to con- 
trol campaigning financing. 

For example, experience has shown 
that the present limitation of $3 million 
imposed by section 609 of title 18 of the 
United States Code on the annual ex- 
penditures of an interstate political com- 
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mittee in no way limits national cam- 
paign spending. It merely leads to a pro- 
liferation of such committees, for the 
law imposes no limit on the number of 
committees which may receive funds up 
to the $3 million ceiling. 

For example, in 1960, there were 70 
national level committees in operation. 
By 1964, this figure had increased to 107. 

In addition, Mr. President, committees 
which operate exclusively within one 
State are not subject to any Federal re- 
porting regulations at all. Thus, there is 
a wide discrepancy between reported 
campaign expenditures and total dis- 
bursements. 

The Federal Corrupt Practices Act 
limits a candidate for U.S. Senator to 
$25,000 in campaign expenses and a can- 
didate for Representative to $5,000. 
These figures are patently ridiculous and 
are easily circumvented by establishing 
a number of ostensibly independent 
committees to support the candidate's 
cause. 

Similarly, an individual is legally pro- 
hibited from giving more than $5,000 to 
any one committee in a given year. Yet, 
he may make as many donations as there 
are committees. supporting the candi- 
date. 

Mr. President, this bill would establish 
uniform reporting requirements for all 
such. committees while removing any ar- 
tificial limits on spending by individuals 
and committees alike. Past experience 
would indicate that merely tightening 
spending limitations would have little or 
no effect on actual disbursements and 
would prove to be administratively bur- 
densome. 

As the President's Commission on 
Campaign Costs said in its 1962 report 
on financing presidential campaigns: 

Full and effective disclosure is the best 
way to control excessive contributions, on 
the one hand, and unlimited expenditures 
on the other. Publicity has a cleansing and 
policing power far more powerful than that 
of limitations. 


Under the provisions of the bill, every 
committee which received contributions 
of $100 or more would be required to 
report them to a Registry of Election 
Finance in the General Accounting Of- 
fice. All committee expenditures of $100 
or more would also have to be reported 
to the Registry. In addition, candidates, 
whether successful or not, would be re- 
quired to make full disclosures of their 
campaign gifts to the Registry. 

Mr. President, not only would penalties 
be levied against anyone who failed to 
comply with these provisions, but the 
Registry would also be required to issue 
periodic reports summarizing the in- 
formation it received, thus making it 
available for public consumption. 

Moreover, while there would be no 
limit on the amount of money an indi- 
vidual could contribute to a committee 
or candidate, any person who donated 
more than $2,500 would have to file a 
report on his contributions with the 
Registry. 

In addition, the bill would prohibit 
groups and organizations now legally 
barred from making political donations 
from adyertising in campaign publica- 
tions as.a way of disguising illegitimate 
political contributions. 

Mr. President, no man, no matter how 
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humble his means, should be denied the 
opportunity to hold elective office. Today, 
this is not the case. The exact nature of 
the reform needed is a matter of great 
controversy. Nonetheless, through the 
swirl of pros and cons, one fact is clear. 
As Erwin Canham of the Christian 
Science Monitor phrased it: 

Around the neck of every American can- 
didate hangs the terrible burden of raising 
money. It is a tin cup that weighs a ton. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1794) to provide for an 
income tax credit or deduction for cer- 
tain political contributions, to revise the 
laws relating to corrupt election prac- 
tices, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. PEARSON, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on. Finance. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. PEARSON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to express gratitude 
to the Senator for his interest in this 
important subject, and for the able ad- 
dress he has just made. The fact that 
he has demonstrated a detailed study of 
the problem and has come forward with 
concrete and constructive suggestions is 
a further indication that the climate for 
action in this vexatious field is perhaps 
more propitious now than it has ever 
been. A 

I hope that when the Committee on 
Finance begins its hearings, the Sena- 
tor from Kansas will be willing to come 
before it and give it the benefit of his 
study and views, as well as his insight 
and wisdom on this subject. 

The Senator concluded his address 
with an allusion to a tin cup. 

I would hope that we could make it 
possible for a candidate for Federal office 
to avoid having to shake a tin cup; more 
importantly, to avoid the consequences 
of having that cup filled. 

It seems to me that we should and 
we can provide an example of honest, 
decent elections to Federal office, setting 
high standards of conduct to serve as 
useful examples for the respective States 
and local political subdivisions. 

I hope it will be possible to give to 
candidates for the Senate, for instance, 
as well as candidates for. President, a 
choice between the waging of their 
campaigns for public office at public ex- 
pense, eschewing all contributions, or 
seeking public office on the basis of pri- 
vate subsidy of their campaigns. 

I do not know how candidates would 
make this election. I daresay ere long 
all candidates for membership in this 
body would choose to engage in public 
supported campaigns assuming that we 
could make reasonable provision there- 
for. If we could achieve that, if the 
American people could have a U.S. Sen- 
ate only obligated to and dedicated only 
to the public interest; it would be the 
best bargain the American, people ever 
bought, whatever its cost. 

Mr. PEARSON. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. I might say, in response 
to his very generous remarks, that I sup- 
ported him very recently in the votes in- 
volved in the so-called Long Act; but I 
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must say I thought it not all bad. As a 
matter of fact, I accept the principle of 
Federal Government participation in the 
cost of election as a good thing. What I 
thought disturbing about it was that it 
applied only to the top level and it cut 
out the lower level, with the possibility 
of the centralization of power in some 
places where it would not be to the best 
interests of the Nation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator may 
have 5 additional minutes. 

The ACTING’ PRESIDENT pro Rents 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PEARSON. That power would be 
centralized in some places which would 
not be to the best interests of the Nation 
by applying it only at the top, when it 
ought to apply at the lower level. 

What I seek to do is to get at the un- 
realistic limitation of $3 million for pres- 
idential elections, $25,000 for senatorial 
elections, and $5,000 for elections to the 
House of Representatives, the prolifera- 
tion of committees, the lack of reports 
whatsoever, and so forth. A tax credit of 
one-half, up to $10, would permit the 
small donor to participate in elections, or 
an alternate of a $500 deduction for the 
larger contribution still leaves a good as- 
sociation between the candidate running 
for office and the persons who wants to 
support him. The contact is still there. 
I think it is a good reform. I throw it 
open to better minds for suggestions to 
improve it. What we are trying to do is 
to have a broader base for the selection 
of candidates, to permit all the people 
to run for elective office, and to do it on 
an honest, open basis, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEARSON. I yield. I ask unani- 
mous consent for time for whatever the 
Senator has to say. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator has been yielded 5 
additional minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I want 
to join my colleagues in paying our re- 
spects to the Senator from Kansas for 
his thought-provoking analysis of the 
problem of campaign financing. This 
subject has long deserved the study of 
the U.S. Senate and Congress. 

Certainly we all recognize that this is 
an area which needs major reform. The 
Senator has mentioned the question of 
full disclosure of all contributions and 
expenditures, an action which is long 
overdue by a revision of the Corrupt 
Practices Act. Certainly the present lim- 
itations are unrealistic. The prolifera- 
tion of committees without any control 
or requirement for accounting is some- 
thing which must be stopped. We must 
reouire more accurate accounting to the 
public of the costs of running the elec- 
tions. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the Sen- 
ator's suggestion that we need some 
method of ‘encouraging the individual 
citizen to take part in the election proc- 
ess, to support the candidate in the party 
of his choice; but, I think it is very im- 
portant that we preserve the right of a 
citizen to select and support the party 
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of his choice and encourage him to take 
part in the election. 

The word “politics” has sometimes 

been considered a dirty word. There 
should be no hesitation on the part of 
any individual to take part in our politi- 
cal system. Ours is the only form of 
government where the citizenry as a 
whole selects its publi¢ officials, and if 
public officials are elected who are not 
worthy of their office it is largely because 
the good people of the communities have 
failed to accept their responsibility as 
citizens to take part in elections. 
If we can encourage greater and 
wider participation on the part of the 
people as a whole to support their can- 
didates we will go far toward removing 
many of the problems that have devel- 
oped. 

I commend the Senator from Kansas. 
I join the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] in expressing the hope that when 
the Finance Committee starts hearings 
and consideration of legislation in this 
field the Senator from Kansas will ap- 
pear before the committee and give it 
the benefit of his study and his recom- 
mendations. Let us all join in trying to 
work out a solution to this real problem. 

Mr. PEARSON. I thank the Senator. 
I look forward to appearing before the 
Finance Committee, of which the Sena- 
tor from Delaware is the ranking member 
from my party. I wish to say to him that 
I am extremely grateful for his com- 
ments, for I know of no one in the U.S. 
Senate who has greater knowledge or a 
greater degree of integrity in this and 
other fields. I am most grateful to the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEARSON. I yield. I think I am 
out of time. 

Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator may have an additional 
5 minutes. : 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore.. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Having listened to the able 
speech of the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas, perhaps he would not regard it 
as inappropriate if, as the senior Senator 
from Tennessee, I call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that the very able 
and distinguished Senator from Kansas 
is a native of the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. PEARSON, I am honored. 

Mr. GORE. And that the people of 
Tennessee have great pride in his record 
of accomplishments, and great respect 
for his ability. 

Will the Senator yield further after 
that? 

Mr. PEARSON, I am happy to yield. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator has suggested 
two ways of providing public funds, in 
essence, for political campaigns for fed- 
eral office: One, a tax credit; the other 
a tax deduction. 

There are at least three more major 
ways. One is through appropriation. 
Another is the checkoff, which we re- 
cently considered in the Senate. Still 
another has been advanced by the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], 
a voucher form of certificate with which 
individual citizens could make contribu- 
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oni All these deserve careful considera- 
on. r 

Though each of them have merit, I 
would be inclined to support direct ap- 
propriations. I would not. wish to rule 
out the other methods. 

The direct appropriation method has 
the virtue of being more equitable, it 
seems to me, than any other; but even 
more importantly, it has the virtue of 
permitting the Congress to keep a firm 
grip upon this new venture in our body 
politic. 

I am not closing my mind to any other, 
but I am inclined in that direction. 

I am very much encouraged that the 
able Senator has made his speech, intro- 
duced his bill, and ventured into this 
field. I think it augurs well; and I do 
hope that as soon as the conference on 
the bill which the Senate passed last 
week can be concluded, the Committee 
on Finance, in accordance with the man- 
date given to it by the Senate, can pro- 
ceed. with hearings and consideration. 
The fact that the Senate as a whole has 
given to the Finance Committee a man- 
date to report an election reform bill 
appears to me to have solved many of the 
jurisdictional problems, because all com- 
mittees are servants of the Senate, and 
the fact that the Senate itself has man- 
dated a particular committee to report 
a bill, it seems to me, solves many prob- 
lems which could be encountered if we 
follow the usual jurisdictional pattern 
of legislative committees, in that various 
aspects of this problem may fall in two, 
three, or four different committees. 

In any event, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance has 
told the Senate that he will comply, and, 
as soon as feasible, have hearings. I wish 
once again, as a member of the commit- 
tee, to express the hope that the able 
Senator from Kansas will come before 
the committee. This is a tremendously 
important subject. The debate which the 
Senate has recently had, the difficulties 
in which some Members of each House 
of Congress find themselves, and the gen- 
eral awareness of the public of the in- 
creasing cost of political campaigns and 
the dangers to our system of popular 
government if public officials be beholden 


to large contributors, have converged to 


create a political climate more conducive 
to action than I have heretofore seen in 
my years in Congress. 

Once again I thank the Senator for his 
elucidation upon this subject. 

Mr. PEARSON. I am very grateful to 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see. I am most pleased that his mind is 
open on the subject. I hope I may be able 
to persuade him to my view. 

I am not one who would advocate the 
direct appropriation. I see nothing wrong 
with public participation at every level 
of the electoral process, including con- 
tributions, if it can be done under a con- 
trolled system designed to assure com- 
plete disclosure upon the broadest basis. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator’s time has expired, 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senator may pro- 
ceed for an additional 5 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. GORE. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr, PEARSON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. GORE. It seems to me that with 
the provision of public funds, whether by 
direct appropriation or tax deduction or 
tax credit, however we do it, there must 
be limitations and restrictions on pri- 
vate contributions. The corrupting in- 
fluence of money in politics must be 
curbed.: It has been creeping up on us, 
and is now a panther gnawing at the very 
vitals of our system of government. P 

The present limitation on a contribu- 
tion of $5,000 per year per person 
amounts to very little. A $5,000 limita- 
tion per year really means a limitation 
of six times that amount, because a tax- 
payer, within 12 months and 2 days, can 
make a contribution of $15,000, his wife 
$15,000, and his minor children $15,000 
each. So the present limits of the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act have very little effect. 
I think this is one area with which we 
must treat, ; 

As I understood the Senator, he ad- 
vanced one idea that I would question, 
and that is taking off all limits, if I heard 
him correctly, on the amount of expendi- 
ture in a campaign. I think we should 
proceed in the other direction. We should 
first establish realistic limits—some of 
the present limits being utterly unrealis- 
tic—but then we should enforce those 
limits. 

I shall not detain the Senator further. 
He has aroused my interest very much by 
his very able address. 

Mr. PEARSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield to me for 
just 1 minute? 

Mr. PEARSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In addi- 
tion to the so-called loopholes in the 
Corrupt Practices Act as enumerated by 
the Senator from Tennessee, whereby in- 
dividuals can get around the $5,000 limi- 
tation, there is one other loophole which 
should be mentioned. The Senator 
touched upon it briefly in his comments. 
That is the situation where an individ- 
ual of unlimited means can, by not form- 


ing a committee, not accepting any con- 


tributions, and not making contributions 
to a committee, but by spending his own 
money on behalf of a candidate in one 
State area, spend any amount he chooses, 
even if it is a million dollars, and does 
not even have to report it. 

Mr. PEARSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. He can 
spend an unlimited amount by paying 
for billboards, television advertising, 
bumper stickers, or any other type of ex- 
penditures he wishes to make on behalf 
of the candidate. There is no accounting 
1555 no limit whatsoever under existing 
aw. 

Certainly these are areas which must 
be examined, and as the Senator from 
Tennessee has stated, some constructive 
limit should be adopted. But when we 
establish these limits we must make sure 
they are applicable to all facets of con- 
tributions or expenditures: 

Again I compliment the Senator from 
Kansas for his suggestions, and while I 
would not necessarily subscribe to each 
of them in its entirety, they certainly 
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do deserve the careful consideration of 
the Committee on Finance. 

As one who is very vitally interested 
in the subject and has rather definite 
opinions as to how we could solve the 
problem, I wish to say that nevertheless 
I am approaching the matter with an 
open mind because I think that is the 
only way we can find a solution to such 
a problem. We should all get together, 
each presenting his ideas, and then try 
to work out a solution to the problem. 
After ‘all, as was pointed out by the 
Senator from Tennessee, all of the vari- 
ous suggestions which have been made 
have but one purpose, and that is to find 
a correction of the loose manner in which 
campaigns are presently being financed. 
I believe that all of us, by working to- 
gether with the same objective, can find 
an answer to the problem. 

Mr. PEARSON. I thank the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed for an addi- 
tional 2 minutes, to make one further 
comment. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PEARSON. When I came to this 
floor today, I thought the most impor- 
tant problem which would probably be 
discussed was that of taking off all limi- 
tations on gifts. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee did that. very thing in his recent 
statement. I came persuaded that the 
limitation on gifts is the very mechanism 
that branches out into all the ingenuity 
exercised in developing methods of evad- 
ing or avoiding whatever law we write, 
and that complete disclosure, or, as the 
chancellor of Vanderbilt University, one 
of the great institutions in the Senator’s 
State, has stated, the cleansing of public 
information, is the very vital thing it is 
going to require to provide for the con- 
trols and the limitations and the broad- 
ening of the base throughout this entire 
field. 

If it would work to push it down, I 
would be the first to accept it. But I just 
do not think the practices, the laws, and 
the experience we have had in this Re- 
public throughout the time that cam- 
paign contributions have mounted have 
provided a workable system at all. I 
think this approach is in the great gray 
area of undecided issues. i 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson] on the fine speech 
he has made today and on the bill which 
he has introduced. 

The problem of financing political 
campaigns has been subjected to consid- 
erable debate already in the 90th Con- 
gress. I, for one, agreed that the entire 
matter should be taken up and carefully 
studied in the Committee on Finance in 
the first instance. I sincerely hope that 
the great interest developed in this vital 
issue will be maintained. 

The Senator from Kansas has done a 
great service, in my judgment, in keeping 
the matter before the Senate. He has 
made a significant contribution to the 
scope of the range of alternatives before 
the committee by drafting and introduc- 
ing a detailed proposal of considerable 
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merit. I commend him for his thoughtful 
work in following through on this im- 
portant subject. I hope it will stimulate 
the Senate conferees to insist upon the 
Senate version of the Investment Tax 
Credit Act. 

I sincerely hope that our expectations 
for reforms in the area of campaign fi- 
nancing will be realized. In my judgment, 
the proper way to proceed is to allow a 
tax credit or deduction to the individual 
citizen, and to let the citizen decide where 
his contribution shall go—whether to 
local, State, or Federal, candidates. 

I commend the Senator from Kansas 
for a. well-developed proposal, embody- 
ing the basic device, and urge that close 
consideration be given it by the 
committee. i 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate: 

H.R. 1971. An act for the relief of Arline 
and Maurice Loader; - 

H.R. 2048. An act for the relief of William 
John Masterton and Louis Vincent Nanne; 

H.R. 3717. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
M. M. Richwine; 

H.R. 4374. An act to remove a cloud on the 
title of certain real property in the State of 
Oregon owned by John Johnson; 

H.R. 4983. An act to disclaim any right, 
title, or interest by the United States in 
certain lands in the State of Arizona; 

H.R. 6602. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell reserved phosphate 
interests of the United States in certain 
lands located in the State of Florida to the 
record owners of such land; and 

H.R. 6716. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell reserved phosphate 
interests of the United States in lands l0- 
cated in the State of Florida to the record 
owners of the surface thereof. 


ENROLLED JOINT. RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message also.announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (S.J. Res. 42) 
to amend the National Housing Act, and 
other laws relating to housing and ur- 


ban development, to correct certain: ob- 
solete references. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as indi- 
cated: 

H.R. 1971. An act for the relief of Arline 
and Maurice Loader; 

H.R. 2048. An act for the relief of William 
John Masterton and Louis Vincent Nanne; 
and 

H.R. 8717. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
M. M. Richwine; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 4374, An act to remove a cloud on the 
title of certain real property in the State 
of Oregon owned by John Johnson; 

H.R. 4983. An act to disclaim any right, 
title, or interest by the United States in cer- 
tain lands in the State of Arizona; 

H.R. 6602; An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell reserved phos- 
phate interests of the United States in cer- 
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tain lands located in the State of Florida 
to the record owners of such lands; and 
H.R. 6718. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell reserved phos- 
phate interests of the United States in lands 
located in the State of Florida to the record 
owners of the surface thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


INDIAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 
ACT OF 1967 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to 
provide for the economic development 
and management of the resources of in- 
dividual Indians and Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes, which with accom- 
panying papers was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 9481. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No, 237). 7 
By Mr. HART, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. Res. 121. Resolution to authorize Dean 
E. Sharp, an assistant counsel, Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly, Committee on 
the Judiciary, to appear as a witness in the 
case of United States against Kitzer and 
others. 

(See reference to the above resolution when 
reported by Mr. Hart,-which appears under 
a separate heading.) : 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
th Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 281. A bill to increase the amount of 
real property which may be held by the 
American Academy in Rome (Rept, No. 238); 

S. J. Res. 11. Joint resolution to designate 
the third Sunday in June of each year as 
Father's Day (Rept. No. 239); 

S. J. Res. 19. Joint resolution providing for 
the establishment of an annual National 
Farmers Week (Rept. No. 240); 

S.J. Res. 26. Joint resolution designating 
February of each year as “American History 
Month” (Rept. No. 241); 

S. J. Res. 28. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the fourth week 
in April in every year as National Coin Week 
(Rept. No. 242); 

S. J. Res. 41. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President. to designate the week of July 
23 through July 29, 1967, as “Professional 
Photography Week” (Rept. No, 243); i 

S.J. Res. 44. Joint resolution to amend the 
joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution to 
establish the first week in October of each 
year as National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week“, approved August 11, 
1945 (59 Stat. 530), so as to broaden the 
applicability of such resolution to all handi- 
capped workers (Rept. No. 244); 

S. J. Res. 69. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to proclaim the month of May 
1967, as National Home Improvement Month 
(Rept. No. 245); and 

S.J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to provide for 
the designation of the second week of May 
of each year as “National School Safety 
Patrol Week” (Rept. No, 246). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. Con. Res. 15. A concurrent resolution to 
recognize the 175th anniversary of the ad- 
mission of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
to the Union (Rept. No. 247). K 
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By Mr. BASTLAND; from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 61. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jose Carlos 
Suarez-Diaz (Rept. No. 253) ; 

S. 62. A bill for the relief of Dr. Pablo E. 
Tabio (Rept. No. 254); 

S. 71. A bill for the relief of Dario Lorenzo 
Platas-Prohias (Rept. No. 255); 

S. 174. A bill for the relief of Dr. Eduardo 
Gonzalez (Rept. No. 256) ; 

S. 221. A bill for the relief of Dr. Armando 
Perez Simon (Rept. No. 257) ; 

S. 503. A bill for the relief of Dr. Angel 
Reaud, also known as Angel Reaud Ramos 
Izeuierdo (Rept. No. 258); 

S. 610. A bill for the relief of Lilliana 
Grasseschi Barnoni (Rept. No. 259); 

S. 613. A bill for the relief of Manuel Rod- 
riguez-Fernandez (Rept. No. 260); 

S. 809. A bill for the relief of Dr. Youssef 
(Joseph) Selim Hasbani (Rept. No. 261); 

S. 821. A bill for the relief of Dr. Julio 
Domingo Hernandez (Rept. No. 262); 

S. 906. A bill for the relief of Luis Tapia 
Davila (Rept. No. 263) ; 

S. 985. A bill for the relief of Warren F. 
Coleman, Jr. (Rept..No. 264); and 

H.R. 1587. An act for the relief of Richard 
L. Bass (Rept. No. 265). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 68. A bill for the relief of Dr. Noel O. 
Gonzalez (Rept. No. 266) ; 

S. 189. A bill for the rellef of Juliano Bar- 
boza Amado and Manuel Socorro Barboza 
Amado (Rept. No. 267); 

S. 344. A bill for the relief of Louis Beaud 
(Brother Amable) (Rept. No. 268) ; 

8.576. A bill for the relief of Magaly Jane 
(Rept. No. 269); and 

S. 1021. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Luis Navarro (Rept. No. 270). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 976. A bill for the relief of Zofla Walasek 
and her daughter, Barbara Walasek (Rept, 
No. 271); and 

S. 1354. A bill for the relief of Dr. Bong Oh 
Kim (Rept. No. 272). 

By Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 123. A bill for the relief of Kathleen 
Styles (Rept. No. 252); 

S. 653. A bill for the relief of Capt. Robert 
C. Crips, U.S. Air Force (Rept. No. 249); 

H.R. 1646. An act for the relief of Mrs. A. E. 
Housley (Rept; No. 250); and 

H.R. 4064, An act for the relief of Agnes O. 
Stowe (Rept. No. 251). 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments: 

H.R. 5357. An act to amend section 2552 of 
title 5, United States Code, to codify the pro- 
visions of Public Law 89-487 (Rept. No. 248). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

James Patrick Rielly, of Iowa, to be US. 
attorney for the southern district of Iowa; 
and 

Don D. Andrews, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be an examiner in chief, U.S. Patent 

, Office. 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Frederick M. Strader, of Maryland, to be 
an examiner in chief, U.S. Patent Office; and 

George A. Gorecki, of Maryland, to be an 
examiner in chief, U.S. Patent Office. 

By Mr, YARBOROUGH, from the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

Vicente T. Ximenes, of New Mexico, to be 
‘a member of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission. 
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By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 

Dennis L. McElroy, of Pennsylvania, to be 
a member of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Board of Review. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. PEARSON: 

S. 1794. A bill to provide for an income 
tax credit or deduction for certain political 
contributions, to revise the laws relating to 
corrupt election practices, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Pearson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. RIBICOFP: 4 

S. 1795. A bill to exclude any hazardous 
substance or banned hazardous substance 
which is unsolicited from interstate com- 
merce and United States mails; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Rrsicorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLINGS: 
S. 1796. A bill to impose’ quotas on the 


importation of certain textile articles; to 


the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HoLLINGS when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware (for 
himself, Mr. MANSFIELD, and Mr. 
KUCHEL) : 

8.1797. A bill to provide for a national 
program of flood insurance; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILAuSs of 
Delaware when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1798. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, as amended; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Magnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KUCHEL: f 

S. 1799. A bill to amend chapter 23 of title 
38, United States Code, to increase the 
amount authorized for funeral and burial 
expenses of certain veterans, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KUCHEL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

S. 1800. A bill to amend chapter 11 of title 
38, United States Code, to equalize the rates 
of disability compensation payable to vet- 
erans of peacetime and wartime service: to 
the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bocas when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PROUTY: 

S. 1801. A bill for the relief of Chayya B. 
Mhalunkar and Kanalakant M. Kamaskar: 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 1802. A bill for the relief of Kan Tang 
Zee, Yu Cheng Hai, and Yu Hing Wha; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
KENNEDY of New York, and Mr. 
Moss): 

S. 1803. A bill to strengthen the Federal 
Cigarette Labeling and Advertising Act; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 1804. A bill for the relief of Miss Ui 
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Soon Lee; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ciary. . 

By Mr. BREWSTER (for himself and 
Mr. MORSE) : 

S. 1805. A bill to amend the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 to authorize assistance 
to law schools for training programs in the 
conduct of criminal cases involving indigent 
persons; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BREWSTER, when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading) 

By Mr. PELL: 

S. 1808. A bill to encourage the preserva- 
tion and development of a modern and ef- 
ficient passenger rail transportation service 
in the northeastern seaboard area by grant- 
ing the consent and approval of Congress to 
the State of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and New York to negotiate and 
enter into a compact to create their own 
Northeastern Rail Authority, and by guar- 
anteeing certain loans and other credit to 
such authority; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

(See the remarks of Mr, Pett when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 


a r heading.) 
Mr. MILLER: 


By 
S. 1807. A bill to amend the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 to permit the inclusion of 
Insurance proceeds for destruction or damage 
to crops in the year following the year in 


which the damage occurred: to the Commit- 


tee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MILLER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. J. Res. 85. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue annually a proclama- 
tion designating the 7-day period com- 
prising the first full week in October of each 
year as “Spring Garden Planting Week”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above. joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


EXPRESSION.-OF SHE-SENSE OF THE 
SENATE RELATING TO CERTAIN 
SOCIAL SECURITY AND RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT BENEFITS 


Mr. DIRKSEN (for himself, Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. AtLott, Mr. BAKER, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
Boccs, Mr. Brooke, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. 
Case, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Cotton, Mr. CUR- 
TIS, Mr. DOMINICK, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. Fone, 
Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. HATFIELD, 
Mr. HIcKENLOOPER, Mr. Hruska, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. JORDAN of Idaho, Mr. KUCHEL, 
Mr. MILLER, Mr. Morton, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. 
Morpuy, Mr. Pearson, Mr. Percy, Mr. 
Prouty, Mr. Scott, Mrs. SMITH, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. Tower, Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware, and Mr. Younc of North 
Dakota) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
123) expressing the sense of the Senate 
that certain social security and railroad 
retirement benefits shall not be made 
subject to Federal income taxes, which 
was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. DIRKSEN, 
itch appears under a separate head- 

g.) 


TO REPRINT PAMPHLET ENTITLED 
“REBELLION IN RUSSIA’S EUROPE: 
FACT AND FICTION” 


Mr. EASTLAND submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 124); which was 
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referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 7 
S. Res, 124 

Resolved, that there be printed ten thou- 
sand additional copies of the pamphlet en- 
titled “Rebellion in Russia’s Europe: Fact 
and Fiction,” prepared for the use of the 
Subcommittee on Internal Security of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary during 
the Eighty-ninth Congress, first session. 


TO REPRINT HEARING ENTITLED 
“COMMUNIST EXPLOITATION OF 
RELIGION” 


Mr. EASTLAND submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 125); which was 
referred to.the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

č S. Res, 125 

Redolved, that there be printed for use by 
the Committee on the Judiciary, ten thou- 
sand additional copies of the hearing en- 
titled “Communist Exploitation of Religion,“ 
held by the Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee = the Eighty-ninth Congress, second 
session. 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
REVISED VERSION OF “TECH- 
NIQUES OF SOVIET PROPAGANDA” 


Mr. EASTLAND submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 126); which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

S. Res. 126 
y Resolved, that the pamphlet entitled The 
Techniques of Soviet Propaganda,“ prepared 
for the use of the Subcommittee on Internal 
Security of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, as revised and updated, be printed 
as a Senate document. 

Sec.-2. There shall be printed ten thou- 
sand additional copies of such Senate docu- 
ment for the use of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

——ͤ HV—„— 


EXCLUSION OF ANY HAZARDOUS 
SUBSTANCE OR BANNED HAZARD- 
OUS SUBSTANCE WHICH IS UNSO- 
LICITED FROM INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I intro- 
‘duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
stop the flow of unsolicited dangerous 
products in the U.S. mail. 

Razor blades, drugs, chemicals, and 
other free samples have been sent 
through the mail and could, in the hands 
of children; ‘constitute a threat to their 
health and safety. 

Several of my constituents have 
brought to my attention product promo- 
tional practices that are hazards in the 
home. 

A mother in Stamford, Conn., reported 
receiving in the mail sample razor blades. 
They were contained in a cardboard 
mailer held together by a single staple. 
This woman wrote: 

I have two children and the oldest, my 
daughter, age three, is perfectly capable of 
opening an item of this kind. She is also capa- 
ble of unwrapping the razor blades and I 
leave the possible results to your imagination. 
T realize it is the parents’ responsibility to 

keep such items out of the hands of children. 
But any parent can, tell you that not every 
condition in a gamo can be: controlled at all 
times. 
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Another mother—this one in Glaston- 
bury—told of receiving a sample of four 
children's aspirin tablets in the mail. One 
of her children is allergic to aspirin and 
reacts violently to them. 

It is easy enough to say that parents, 
not their children, should pick up the 
mail. But, as the Stamford mother 
pointed out, there are times when even 
the best made plans go awry—and an en- 
terprising, curious child gets-ahold of 
something he should not. 

Moreover, parents haye enough to 
worry about keeping children out of med- 
leine cabinets, kitchen utensils, tool kits 
and the like. The mails should not pose 
another threat. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1795) to exclude any haz- 
ardous substance or banned hazardous 
substance which is unsolicited from in- 
terstate commerce and U.S. mails, intro- 
duced by Mr. Risrcorr, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD: 

S. 1795 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4 of the Federal Hazardous Substances Act 
(15 U.S.C, 1263) is amended by inserting at 
the end thereof a new paragraph as follows: 

“(i) The introduction or delivery for in- 
troduction into interstate commerce or the 
depositing in the United States mails, of any 
hazardous substance or banned hazardous 
substance which was not solicited by the 
person to whom such substance is, or is to be, 
delivered.” 


IMPOSE QUOTAS ON THE IMPORTA- 
TION OF CERTAIN TEXTILE 
ARTICLES 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, as a 
Senator from the State of South Caro- 
lina where 75 percent of the people 
working in industrial jobs are working 
in textile or textile related industries, I 
cannot help but be disturbed over re- 
ports of substantial tariff reductions on 
textiles at the Kennedy round of negoti- 
ations ‘concluded only yesterday at 
Geneva. 

It would appear, Mr. President, that 
our representatives have granted further 
reductions at a time when imports flood- 
ing into this country are already causing 
a serious financial problem for our in- 
dustry and threatening substantial un- 
employment, layoffs, short shifts, and a 
loss of earning power for thousands of 
Americans. 

It is inconceivable to me that our ne- 
gotiators would make new agreements— 
granting further tariff cuts to foreign 
industries—when the agreements we 
have been working under for years have 
never even been looked at seriously. The 
much discussed LTA which is supposed 
to limit cotton textile imports to 5 per- 
cent of what it was the preceding year 
has been a joke. In 1966 alone these im- 
ports were up 39 percent over what they 
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were in 1965, Thirty-nine percent, Mr. 
President. I know you find that hard to 
believe. I find it hard to believe. Almost 
eight times what they were supposed to 
be under our agreement. 

And believe it or not this product— 
cotton textiles—is better off than the 
others—manmade fibers and woolens. 
There has been no protection at all for 
these two. Manmade fiber imports were 
increased by 41 percent in 1966 over 
1965. Woolen imports decreased during 
this period by some 3 percent and one 
might think well that is not so bad. But, 
Mr. President, if you look a little further 
you see that even with this decrease the 
total square yards of woolens imported 
into the United States from low-wage 
foreign countries last year was 175 mil- 
lion square yards. 

I-submit, Mr. President, that our do- 
mestic industry cannot sustain such un- 
fair competition. And so what happened 
at Geneva to help this situation? Noth- 
ing. Nothing, Mr. President; woolens re- 
ceived no help whatsoever, and cotton 
and manmade fibers pPropection. were 
cut still further. . 

What does all this mean? i 

Well, to me it means Americans are 
losing their jobs. Employment in the tex- 
tile industry in this country dropped in 
April for the fifth consecutive month. It 
is now off some 15,000 jobs over what it 
was in April of last year. Off, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and what do our negotiators do 
about it? They do their best to make 
certain that it is off even more in the 
months and years ahead. 

If we have lost 15,000 jobs in 1 year 
at the existing tariff rates on cotton tex- 
tiles and with no such controls on man- 
made fibers and woolens, it is impossible 
to imagine what will happen now that 


further reductions have been agreed to. 


Just how much of a burden is our do- 
mestic textile industry expected to bear? 
We have already seen foreign textile 
producers inundate our market. They 
now own 12 percent of our cotton mar- 
ket; 25 percent of our woolen market; 
and over 50 percent of our worsteds mar- 
ket. We have seen a steady and unre- 
lenting upward trend in imports which 
threatens to seriously damage this fifth 
largest industry in our country. Since 
1961, the year before passage of the 
Trade Expansion Act, imports of textiles 
have increased threefold, While our do- 
mestic production has grown only one- 
third. In 1961, imports of all textile prod- 
ucts were 926 million square yards. The 
current rate of imports, based on the 
first 3 months of 1967, is an astronomical 
2.8 billion square yards. 

The avowed purpose of trade is for one 
nation to help another, Mr. President. 
That simply is not happening where the 
United States is concerned—especially in 
textiles. 

Let us look at our biggest competitor, 
Japan. Today that nation accounts for 
23 percent of our cotton imports, 56 per- 
cent of the manmade fiber, and 33 per- 
cent of our wool imports; These Japanese 
imports are equivalent to 53,705 Amer- 
ican jobs. This situation has developed at 
a time when we were supposed to have 
a trade program which would proyide 
for orderly and reciprocal trade. But our 
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trade with Japan is, as with most coun- 
tries, a one-way street. In 1966, our trade 
deficit with Japan was $319 million. 

Because we have no quantitive con- 
trols: over manmade fiber imports, and 
Japan is a major producer of manmade 
fibers and manmade fiber textiles and 
apparel, we can expect this situation to 
become worse as a result of the Kennedy 
round. We will find that Japan and Hong 
Kong will be major beneficiaries of the 
new tariff schedules. + 

The solution, Mr. President, lies in 
quantitive controls of textile imports. 
There is no realistic alternative. I believe 
when the full impact of what has been 
done at Geneva is made public, the ab- 
solute necessity of such limitations on 
all textiles—whether it be cottons, wool- 
ens, or manmade fibers—will be ap- 
parent. 

It is with this in mind that I intro- 
duce for consideration and proper refer- 
ence a bill to impose such quantitive 
limitations on textile imports. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. : 

The bill (S. 1796) to impose quotas 
on the importation of certain textile arti- 
cles, introduced by Mr. HoLLINGS, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT TO AMEND SECTION 4 
OF THE FISH AND WILDLIFE ACT 
Sp 1956 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the last session of the 89th Congress 
I introduced a bill (S. 3743) to “provide 
credit facilities for the use of fisher- 
men’s cooperative associations through 
establishment of a Bank for Fishermen’s 
Cooperative Associations, and for other 
purposes.” 

At the time of introduction I indi- 
cated that this bill might not contain 
adequate language to cover the particu- 
lar situation. My statement at that time 
said: r 

However, it is put forth at the present time 
to stimulate thinking on the part of those 
who will be concerned with such legislation, 
especially the Executive Departments in- 
volved who should look into this particular 
problem . and respond . . . with positive 
suggestions to improve the text. 


The measure being introduced today 
incorporates the suggestions made since 
last year. The purpose of the bill is to 
provide credit facilities for the use of 
fishermen’s cooperative associations by 
amending section 4 of the Fish and Wild- 
life Act of 1956. 

Fishermen’s cooperatives need depend- 
able credit facilities. Lack of such facili- 
ties has seriously handicapped these or- 
ganizations in their efforts to assist fish- 
ermen to keep their income at a level 
that compares favorably with the aver- 
age individual income for equivalent 
skilled effort in other areas of the labor 
market. Due to the peculiar non-profit- 
oriented nature of co-ops as business en- 
terprises, it is extremely difficult for 
them to secure loans through conven- 
tional credit sources, including the Small 
Business Administration—SBA. 

Heretofore, emphasis in section 4 of the 
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Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 has been 
placed on vessel financing with scant at- 
tention given to the many other capital 
requirements of the fishery producer, 
processor, and distributor. The present 
provisions of the fisheries loan fund reg- 
ulations are of only very limited value in 
assisting the financial operation of fish- 
ery cooperatives. Thus, while it is possi- 
ble for fishery cooperatives to qualify 
as loan applicants, those who borrow 
from the fund can use the money for 
only that part of their activities which 
relate to vessel operations. The present 
fisheries loan program under the Fish 
and Wildlife Act of 1956 does not provide 
funds for use in activities generally con- 
sidered as marketing,“ which is the pri- 
mary function of cooperatives. However, 
the proposed amendment would. provide 
loan funds for this purpose, as well as 
for other purposes, by establishing a sep- 
arate revolving fund specifically for use 
in making loans to fishery cooperatives. 

There are in the United States over 
100 fishery cooperative associations with 
over 10,000 members. They directly and 
indirectly account for one-fifth to one- 
fourth the total dollar volume of fish and 
shellfish produced each year. Besides 
processing and marketing the catches of 
fishermen, they handle at substantial 
savings the supplies, equipment, and 
other items used by fishermen in their 
operations. There are also a few groups 
which underwrite their own marine in- 
surance, Fishery cooperatives are found 
in all important producing segments of 
our domestic fishing industry. They op- 
erate in our lobster, groundfish, scallop, 
clam, shrimp, tuna, and salmon indus- 
tries, as well as in many other segments. 
They may be found in coastal areas from 
Maine to Alaska, as well as in many in- 
land areas, 

A cooperative is much the same as any 
other business; it cannot rely solely on 
capital funds raised from its member- 
ship. Seasonal peak deliveries of fish 
create excessive strains on its credit 
structure. A cooperative may want to 
borrow a portion of the money needed 
for buildings, equipment, payrolls, sup- 
plies, et cetera, from outside sources. A 
cooperative of primary producers—as a 
fishery cooperative—frequently finds it- 
self in an unfavorable position when it 
comes to securing a loan, just as many 
other small- or medium-sized business 
enterprises do who must compete in mar- 
kets characterized by a high risk element. 
Private lending institutions are more 
often than not reluctant to grant loans 
to fishery cooperatives even at interest 
rates above the norm. 

Generally, these public and private 
lenders refuse to make loans to coopera- 
tives simply because they do not under- 
stand these types of business enterprise 
nor the principles and spirit under which 
they function. As a result, members of 
fishery cooperatives have often found it 
necessary to ask supply houses, dealers, 
and canners to make cash trip advances 
or give them credit for essential sup- 
plies. Thus, these methods which co- 
operatives have been forced to use have 
often stripped them of much of their in- 
dependent price bargaining power when 
disposing of their catch, due to the strong 
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obligation they have to these dealers and 
canners. There is little doubt that this 
type of financing for cooperatives leaves 
much to be desired. The absence of ade- 
quate credit facilities and the conditions 
resulting from this inadequacy presents 
a strong case in favor of providing a pub- 
lic credit source suited to the particular 
needs of. the fishery cooperatives. The 
procedure, as proposed for amending an 
existing law, would accomplish this end. 
Further, the providing of credit facilities 
in this manner would permit full use of 
an already successfully established pro- 
gram and would reduce cost and promote 
efficient handling of loan applications. 

Fishery cooperatives materially con- 
tribute toward the promotion of effective 
merchandising of fish and shellfish in 
domestic and foreign commerce. Their 
continued prosperity and viability de- 
pends on their ability to secure credit 
at reasonable interest rates. The estab- 
lishment of credit facilities for the use 
of fishermen’s cooperative associations 
will assist in bringing about a stable and 
balanced flow of fishery products in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce. Main- 
taining the economic health of fisher- 
men’s cooperative associations will aid in 
preventing excessive fluctuations or de- 
pressions in prices, thus promoting the 
0 05 merchandising of fish and shell- 

ish. 

As you can see, Mr. President, this 
measure is a substantial revision of the 
legislation introduced in the 89th Con- 
gress. It will, though, serve to aid in solv- 
ing the problems faced by our struggling 
fishermen’s cooperatives. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1798) to amend section 4 
of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, as 
amended, introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


NATIONAL FLOOD INSURANCE ACT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of myself and the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
I introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to be known as the National Flood 
Insurance Act.” 

For years, the Congress has wrestled 
with the problem of insurance against 
damage caused by floods for which there 
is no commercial insurance available. 
The problem has received considerable 
study and in the 84th Congress the Fed- 
eral Flood Insurance Act of 1956—Public 
Law 84-1016—was enacted. Unfortu- 
nately, that act was never funded by the 
Congress and it remains inoperative. 

During the 89th Congress, the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee con- 
sidered legislation to authorize a study 
of methods of helping to provide finan- 
cial assistance to victims of future flood 
disasters and the Senate on January 28, 
1965, approved the bill by voice vote. 
The bill, S. 408, was referred to the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the 
House of Representatives, which reported 
it on July 21, 1965. Although it was placed 
on the Union Calendar of the House 
of Representatives, no further action was 
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taken on it and it died with the adjourn- 
ment of the 89th Congress. 

Since that time, Mr. President, the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners has considered and approved 
proposed legislation to fill the very real 
need which is so evident in the field of 
flood insurance. The bill which the sen- 
ior Senator from Montana and I intro- 
duce today is the result of the recom- 
mendations of a subcommittee of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

Essentially, the bill provides a two- 
pronged approach to the flood insurance 
problem. It provides, first, for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Flood Insurance 
Corporation wholly owned by the U.S. 
Government, and it provides, second, for 
the Secretary of the Department of 

using and Urban Development to have 
joint responsibility for the operation of 
the flood insurance program. 

The object and purpose of the Federal 
Flood Insurance Corporation is to sup- 
plement, assist, and encourage private 
insurers in setting up a flood insurance 
program and not to compete with them. 
The Corporation, under the terms of this 
proposal, is to be managed by a board 
of directors, the chairman of which shall 
be the Secretary of the Department. of 
Housing and Urban Development. Four 
additional directors will serve staggered 
terms of 8 years for continuity of man- 
agement. 

The Corporation is to have a capital 
of $150,000,000 subscribed for by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and it is author- 
ized to borrow a further $500,000,000 
with the Secretary of the Treasury be- 
ing authorized to lend such an amount. 

The Corporation may guarantee and 
reinsure contracts of insurance written 
by private insurance companies, and it 
may employ private insurers, agents, 
brokers, and adjusters in the issuance of 
policies and the servicing or adjusting of 
claims under such policies. 

Initially, such insurance is to apply 
only to dwellings of four families or less, 
but later, if Congress wished, it can be 
extended to cover contents. 

Under the terms of this bill, contracts 
may not be guaranteed or reinsured if 
coverage is available from other sources 
at an economically feasible premium rate. 
Such contracts which are written in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the bill are 
required to have a deductible feature ap- 
plicable to the property owner. 

The bill further provides that the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, through the Cor- 
poration and in cooperation with private 
insurers is: 

Authorized and directed to provide a 
flood insurance program in the United 
States; 

Authorized to pay as a subsidy on be- 
half of the insured property owner the 
difference between an economically fea- 
sible premium rate and that which would 
be actuarially necessary in areas of spe- 
cial flood hazard; 

Authorized to cooperate with State and 
local authorities to assist them in ac- 
quiring properties in flood risk areas to 
restrict or to convert those areas to other 
uses, such as recreation; 
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Directed to use the maximum extent 
practical, the facilities and services of 
private insurers, agents, brokers, and 
adjusters and may use the services of 
other experts in the insurance field such 
as rating organizations; 

Given the authority to acquire by pur- 
chase, lease, or donation—other than by 
eminent domain—certain properties in 
order to remove them from flood risk 
areas. 

In addition, the bill provides that the 
Secretary of the Army shall undertake 
to identify all flood plain areas and to 
furnish the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development with such informa- 
tion. 

Mr. President, we offer this bill not 
with the thought or claim that it is the 
only or the complete answer to this prob- 
lem which has faced the Congress and 
the Nation for so many years. Rather, we 
offer it with the belief that it represents 
another approach to finding a workable 
solution, one which I would hope the 
appropriate committees of the Congress 
will seriously consider and improve upon 
wherever possible. 

This is clearly an area in which the 
Federal Government may appropriately 
act. We have seen too many cases in 
recent years where raging floods have 
inflicted tremendous losses on individual 
property owners who are unable to in- 
sure their property against such ravages 
simply because insurance is not available. 
T believe the time has come when we can 
no longer avoid acting in this area and, 
as I stated earlier, while I do not claim 
that this bill is necessarily perfect, it does 
represent a good starting point. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], and 
myself, I send the bill to the desk for 
appropriate reference. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1797) to provide for a na- 
tional program of flood insurance, intro- 
duced by Mr. WILIAM S of Delaware (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to be 
a cosponsor of the bill which has just 
been presented by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware. For the past 3 or 4 
years, ever since the floods that affected 
the Sun River and the Flathead River 
area of Montana, and before that when 
other catastrophes of nature affected 
other parts of the country, the distin- 
guished Senator and I have been discuss- 
ing ways and means of meeting this prob- 
lem, over which man has little or no 
control. : 

As the Senator has pointed out, this is 
not a perfect bill, but it is a first step. 
I would welcome constructive meaningful 
change or modification to it. But this bill 
is a start in the right direction; it covers 
situations such as those which occurred 
this spring in my own State of Montana. 
I refer to the deep snow pack in Glacier 
Park along the high line in my State, 
and the recent snows which have been 
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quite heavy, up to 45 inches, in that area, 
creating the possibility of floods along 
the Sun and Flathead Rivers, over which 
man has no control, despite all his efforts. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware for introducing the bill. 
As I said, I am delighted to be a cospon- 
sor with him, and along with him, I hope 
that the committee very shortly will give 
attention to this most serious matter, 
which has needed attention and consid- 
eration for some years past. 

Mr. of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator for his kind comments. As 
I have pointed out in my remarks, in 
1956, Congress did approve a somewhat 
similar bill based on the premise that it 
would be applicable in a State after that 
State had agreed to put up a certain per- 
centage of the cost and match it with the 
Federal Government. I supported that 
proposal and thought it would be the 
answer. Later, however, we ran into the 
problem that States were afraid to im- 
plement this legislation for fear of a 
catastrophe of major importance which 
could bankrupt the individual State. It 
has been recognized by most all who sup- 
ported that proposal that this is a prob- 
lem which can be dealt with only at the 
national level, that it cannot work on a 
State basis. 

It is for that reason, as the Senator 
from Montana has pointed out, that in 
recent years, particularly in the past sev- 
eral months, we have been trying to work 
out a formula whereby we could at least 
initiate a start in this direction. I think 
that we have a workable proposal which 
merits the consideration of Congress. It 
is being presented, as the Senator from 
Montana, has so ably stated, not with the 
suggestion that it is the perfect answer 
to the problem, but it is one which, if 
we start working together, we can prob- 
ably perfect a little more. 

I hope that the Senate will take quick 
action on the bill. 

Mr. President, the Senator from 
California [Mr. Kucuet] has asked that 
a name be added as a cosponsor of the 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


HONOR THE FALLEN HEROES 


Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, from our 
earliest days the veterans of this Nation 
have given of themselves to defending 
and preserving the freedom all Ameri- 
cans enjoy today. In a distant land, 
members of our Armed Forces again 
risk and give their lives for that free- 
dom and for a just and decent world. 
Too often, we tend to forget that Ameri- 
can soldiers are fighting and dying in 
the fields and mountains of Vietnam. 

Last week, the Defense Department 
released the distressing tabulation of 
American war dead—7,826 servicemen 
killed in action. The heaviest losses were 
suffered by my own State of California 
where 683 young Americans were listed 
among the dead. Even as I speak today, 
the bodies of American soldiers are re- 
turning to their homeland and to their 
final resting places throughout. America. 

There is little this Nation can do to 
fully repay these brave men for the sac- 
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rifice they have made for their country 
and for the cause of freedom in the 
world. But we can, in the very least, be- 
stow upon them in death some measure 
of respect and honor which they so 
courageously earned in life. It is Ameri- 
ca’s responsibility to see that her war 
dead are not forgotten in Potter's 
Field,” but are given the dignity of a 
decent burial. To do otherwise would be 
@ national disgrace. And yet, the Govern- 
ment’s policy on national cemeteries, 
coupled with the meager burial allow- 
ance now provided veterans, have had 
the effect of making the fallen American 
veteran a “forgotten man.” 

For over 6; years, the administration 
has opened further expansion of the 
depleting national cemetery system. It 
has further opposed the enlargement of 
the present facilities or the establish- 
ment of new ones. I have, in the past, 
introduced a number of proposals to 
provide for additional national ceme- 
teries in the State of California, but the 
administration has consistently opposed 
each proposal. 

It is a shocking fact that of the 98 
national cemeteries in existence, 24 are 
completely filled and 64 have but “some 
space” remaining. The seriousness of the 
picture is brought into even sharper focus 
when we realize that of the four ceme- 
teries which accounted for more than 57 
percent of all burials in national ceme- 
teries in fiscal 1965, one—Fort Rosecrans, 
Calif.—is closed, another—Golden Gate, 
Calif—will close soon, a third—Long 
Island, N.Y.—will close by 1975 and the 
fourth—Arlington—has been drastically 
restricted. The recent announcement 
concerning the limitations on Arlington 
National Cemetery was particularly dis- 
tressing to me. I see little justification in 
permitting certain VIP's to be buried at 
Arlington when many more distinguished 
veterans will be barred, 

Twenty-one States now are without a 
national cemetery or without one con- 
taining available grave space. California, 
with more veterans than any other State, 
will be added to this growing list by the 
end of 1967. As more and more States and 
areas become deprived of an active na- 
tional cemetery, the greater will become 
the pressure for a reversal of the execu- 
tive branch's position on national 
cemeteries. ' 

I believe the Congress must continue 
the battle to provide for a realistic na- 
tional cemetery system. At the same time, 
however, it is equally important to pro- 
vide for those veterans who must be 
buried elsewhere. 

The families of only one out of four 
deceased servicemen returning from 
Vietnam choose burial in the increas- 
ingly crowded national cemeteries. On 
a national basis, only 12 percent of all 
eligible veterans who die each year are 
being buried in a national cemetery. The 
overwhelming majority of this Nation’s 
veterans are being buried in private 
cemeteries at the family’s personal ex- 
pense. 

Mr. President, I have introduced ceme- 
tery legislation on a number of occa- 
sions. That legislation has never been 
passed. Today I am introducing a bill 
which would seek to increase the allow- 
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ances now available through the Veter- 
ans’ Administration for burial in private 
cemeteries and for the purchase of a 
burial lot. 

In order to assist families of veterans 
to defray the costs of the funeral and 
burial, the Veterans’ Administration now 
provides a meager burial allowance of 
$250. This amount is totally inadequate 
in providing for a decent funeral and a 
dignified burial. Oftentimes: the family 
is forced to choose a cheap and undig- 
nified gravesite in order to pay the ex- 
penses of the funeral itself. No family, 
least of all that of an American veter- 
an, should have to make that choice. 

The legislation I introduce today would 
set aside a certain amount—$100—for 
purchase of a burial site and would fur- 
ther increase the amount now provided 
for other expenses from $250 to $300. 
This would provide a total of $400 as a 
burial allowance. That is little enough. 
I believe it is a forward step in honoring 
fallen American heroes. 

Mr. President, I send my bill to the 
desk and ask that it be appropriately 
referred, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the full text be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1799) to amend chapter 
23 of title 38, United States Code, to in- 
crease the amount authorized for funeral 
and burial expenses of certain veterans, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. KucHEL, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

8. 1799 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
first sentence of section 902 (a) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “$250” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$300.” 

(b) Section 902 (a) of such title is further 
amended by inserting at the end of the first 
sentence thereof a new sentence as follows: 
“Under such rules and regulations as he shall 
prescribe and having due regard to the cir- 
cumstances in each case, the Administrator 
may expend not more than $100 to help 
meet the expense of providing a suitable 
burial site for the remains of the deceased 
veteran, such amount to be in addition to 
any amount paid under the preceding sen- 
tence.” 

Sec. 2. Section 903 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “(not to 
exceed $250)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
„(not to exceed $400, including any amount 
expended by the Administrator under the 
second sentence of section 902 (a))“. 

Sec. 8. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall be effective in the 
case of eligible veterans who die on or after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


VETERAN PEACETIME COMPENSA- 
TION RATES FOR SERVICE- 
CONNECTED DISABILITIES 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, there is 
perhaps no greater privilege given to any 
person than the privilege to serve his 
country. This privilege of service is 
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offered in a variety of ways just as the 
commensurate service may be rendered 
in various ways. But, no country is better 
served than by those who take on their 
country’s military uniform and bear the 
dangers to life and limb inherent in this 
act. Many sustain injury or sickness as 
a result of their devoted service in the 
Armed Forces, It is on behalf of these 
magnificent men and their loved ones 
that this country has historically rec- 
ognized their noble sacrifices and has 
attempted to compensate them for their 
loss because of injury or sickness while 
in service. 

To achieve this aim, a compensation 
program was established for veterans 
who suffered illness or injuries in service 
and whose service-connected disabilities 
impair their ability to earn a living in 
civilian life. Under this program, an hon- 
orably discharged, disabled veteran can 
receive a monthly payment up to $300 
based on the severity of his impairment. 
Monthly payments vary according to 
different ratings ranging from a rating 
of 10 percent to one of total disability— 
these ratings are determined in accord- 
ance with specified medical standards. 

The importance of this program is re- 
flected in the number of veterans and 
the total amount of payments involved. 
In fiscal year 1966, $1.8 billion in dis- 
ability compensation was paid to more 
than 1,993,000 veterans. It is to the 
credit of this Nation and its people that 
we have seen fit to provide for those, who 
because of military service to their coun- 
try are less able to make their economic 
way. But, there is an arbitrary determi- 
nation in the present-day compensation 
program which I feel is hard to justify 
and should be eliminated—namely, that 
those fine veterans who were injured in 
service during peacetime, even though 
they may be as severely disabled as a 
veteran injured during wartime, are 
forced to receive less compensation pay- 
ments than the wartime veteran. Pres- 
ently, a peacetime veteran, equally dis- 
abled as a wartime veteran, receives only 
80 percent of monthly compensation 
rates, which range from $21 for a 10- 
percent disability to $300 for total dis- 
ability. Thus, a peacetime veteran, rated 
as totally disabled because of a service- 
connected injury, would receive only $240 
a month and is denied a full benefit pay- 
ment. Yet, because of his injury, he is 
just as impaired in earning a living and 
providing food and clothing for himself 
and his family as is the veteran injured 
during wartime. How he can do with less, 
when he has the same economic impair- 
ment, is a question that does not receive 
a very good answer. I agree that vet- 
erans serving in wartime should be ac- 
corded certain preferential treatment in 
some veterans programs in recognition 
of the greater risks which they face. 
However, where two veterans have the 
same injury with the same degree of im- 
pairment, and the disabilities resulted 
from service to their country, it is harsh 
to favor one over the other; to give one 
of them full benefits merely because his 
injury was sustained at a different time 
than the injury of his fellow service- 
man. This disparity becomes quite clear 
when one realizes, for example, that the 
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veteran who on January 31, 1955, was 
severely disabled in basic training and 
lost an arm would receive the full com- 
pensation benefits for that injury but 
the veteran sustaining the exact injury 
in the same manner the following day 
would receive 20 percent less than his 
fellow comrade. 

To correct this inequity, I am intro- 
ducing a bill which would equalize the 
rates of disability compensation for 
peacetime and wartime service. In effect, 
my bill removes the different treatment 
accorded service disabilities occurring 
during peacetime and recognizes the fact 
that a veteran who has lost his sight or 
limb because of service suffers the same 
terrible burden, regardless of where or 
when this tragedy occurred. Thus, the 
full 100-percent rate would be paid to 
a veteran whether his inservice injury 
was sustained on battleground or peace- 
ful soil; whether he was stricken with 
fever in the steaming jungles of Burma 
or in the swamplands of southeastern 
United States. 

Mr. President, what I seek is not new. 
The general pension law enacted in 1862, 
made no distinction between service in 
war or peacetime for the purposes of 
compensation. This equitable treatment 
continued for some 50 years until the 
First World War when the difference in 
payment for wartime disabilities was 
started, I merely wish to reinstate the 
equitable treatment recognized over a 
century ago. 

In 1956, Congress initiated the depend- 
ency and indemnity program, a major 
change in veterans’ service-connected 
benefits for surviving widows, children 
and parents. No distinction in rates pay- 
able in the DIC program was made be- 
tween peacetime and wartime service— 
and that remains true today for that 
program. 

In addition to these legislative prece- 
dents for equalizing compensation rates, 
I am advised that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration has recommended enactment 
of legislation along the lines of my pro- 
posal, and is in favor of eliminating the 
present discriminatory treatment. The 
VA has estimated that my proposal will 
benefit approximately 179,000 cases in 
the first year at a cost of $37.8 million— 
a small amount in comparison to the 
sacrifices that these disabled men and 
women have made—sacrifices stemming 
directly from their military service— 
sacrifices which have kept us safe and 
secure; sacrifices which now receive a 
discount payment, not a full benefit. 

Mr. President, where the loss of a 
man’s sight or a limb is involved, war- 
time or peacetime should be of little con- 
cern. Pain does not recognize a distinc- 
tion nor does economic incapacity allow 
for any such distinction. Congress should 
not continue it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1800) to amend chapter 11 
of title 38, United States Code, to equalize 
the rates of disability compensation pay- 
able to veterans of peacetime and war- 
time service, introduced by Mr. Boas, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 
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INTRODUCTION OF AMENDMENTS 
TO THE CIGARETTE LABELING 
AND ADVERTISING ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr, President, I 
introduce, on behalf of myself, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York, and Mr. Moss, for 
appropriate reference, a bill which will 
strengthen the Cigarette Labeling and 
Advertising Act of 1965, by requiring that 
all cigarette packages and advertise- 
ments disclose the tar and nicotine con- 
tent of each cigarette as measured by a 
standard test. This bill is similar to legis- 
lation which I introduced late in the last 
session of Congress. 

Two weeks ago the Public Health Serv- 
ice issued a report prepared by the 
National Center for Health Statistics 
entitled “Cigarette Smoking and Health 
Characteristics.” The findings of this 
report were based on a massive survey 
of about 134,000 persons in approxi- 
mately 42,000 households. It found that 
both male and female cigarette smokers 
reported a higher incidence of chronic 
conditions—bronchitis, emphysema, si- 
nusitis, heart condition, and peptic 
ulcer—than did persons who had never 
smoked, thereby substantiating. similar 
findings made in the Surgeon General’s 
report 3 years earlier. In addition, how- 
ever, it stated: 

There is a marked increase in the prev- 
alence of chronic conditions as the number 
of cigarettes smoked per day increases. For 
example, of the males who smoked a half 
pack or less at their heaviest amount, 49.5 
percent reported one or more chronic condi- 
tions while 72.1 percent of those who smoked 
over two packs a day had one or more chronic 
conditions, which is 35 percent higher than 
the percentage for the ‘never smokers.’ There 
is a similar increase in the percent of females 
with chronic conditions as the heaviest 
smoking amount increases with 57.1 percent 
of the light smokers and 85.3 percent of the 
heaviest smokers reporting one or more 
chronic conditions. Thus, the number of 
cigarettes smoked appears to be a major 
factor in the relationship between cigarette 
smoking and health, with the strongest re- 
lationship among the heaviest smokers, 


It specifically found, for example, that 
one pack a day cigarette smokers re- 
ported about the same incidence of 
heart ailments as never smokers,“ while 
those who smoked over two packs a day 
had a 70-percent higher rate of heart 
conditions than the never smokers.” 

The results of this study are of par- 
ticular interest to proponents of tar and 
nicotine disclosure. Last June, a group 
of 14 prominent scientific investigators 
met at the invitation of the Sur- 
geon General to review medical knowl- 
edge on the significance of the tar and 
nicotine content of cigarettes. At the 
conclusion of its meeting, that group 
unanimously adopted the resolution: 

The preponderance of scientific evidence 
strongly suggests that the lower the “tar” 


and nicotine content of cigarette smoke, the 
less harmful are the effects. 


If that group has properly identified 
tar and nicotine as harmful substances 
in cigarette smoke—and the Commerce 
Committee, incidentally, expects to re- 
view this finding closely—then the health 
effects of decreasing a smoker's intake of 
tar and nicotine from each cigarette 
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would be comparable to his smoking a 
reduced number of cigarettes. As the 
Public Health Service study indicates, 
such a change in smoking habits would 
greatly increase the likelihood of his liv- 
ing a life free from chronic illness. 

Although unquestionably the best solu- 
tion to the health hazard in smoking is 
to stop, or better still, to never start; for 
many people this is not a realistic solu- 
tion. Studies conducted in Britan as part 
of a special national survey indicate that 
there is a sizable. group of smokers who 
have become so habituated to cigarettes 
that they would never voluntarily give 
the habit up. Similarly, American re- 
searchers, such as latt of 
the Cambridge Center for Research in 
the Behavioral Sciences, who have con- 
ducted antismoking clinics, find that 
there is a substantial group of heavy 
smokers who for reasons of taste, pleas- 
ure, or release of tension would not 

bandon smoking regardless of the 

ealth dangers associated with it. If one 
accepts that a large number of smokers 
will not respond to antismoking cam- 
paigns, they nevertheless may be helped 
considerably if they can be induced to 
switch to a low tar and nicotine 
cigarette. 

Are smokers interested in making such 
a change in their smoking habits? The 
answer, I believe, is a resounding “yes.” 
Fifteen years ago, the filter cigarette was 
merely a novelty item. Paralleling the 
steadily increasing publicity which 
graphically describes the results of each 
successive research report relating a 
higher incidence of serious respiratory, 
heart, and other disease with cigarette 
smoking, however came a drastic shift 
in the smoking habits of the American 
public. Filter cigarettes gradually in- 
creased their share of the market until 
today they represent nearly 70 percent 
of all cigarette sales—an increase of more 
than fiftyfold in 15 years. This indicates 
to me that consciously or unconsciously 
the average smoker is turning to the fil- 
ter cigarette in the hope that filtration 
will provide some measure of protection 
against the hazards of smoking. 

This bill will make it possible for those 
smokers who desire to make a meaning- 
ful change in their smoking habits to do 
so. But many smokers who now switch 
to filter cigarettes may only be deceiving 
themselves. Studies indicate an extremely 
wide variation in the effectiveness of dif- 
ferent filtration systems. Although all of 
the cigarettes which are lowest in tar 
and nicotine are filters, so are several of 
the highest. In one or two cases, the filter 
cigarette actually contains more tar and 
nicotine than its similarly labeled, non- 
filtered, counterpart. 

Tar and nicotine disclosure will readily 
provide the information which a health- 
conscious smoker needs in choosing the 
dosage of his “poison.” Earlier this week, 
the Federal Trade Commission took the 
first step toward regularly providing this 
information by officially opening its spe- 
cial laboratory which will test the tar 
and nicotine content of cigarettes. 
At our suggestion, they have agreed to 
transmit quarterly reports to Congress 
through the Commerce Committee. 
Soon we should receive the first of these 
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and nicotine contained in the different 
brands of cigarettes, and we shall at- 
tempt to give these reports very wide ex- 
posure. This is only a partial solution, 
however. The most meaningful step we 
can take will be to provide this impor- 
tant information directly to the con- 
sumer—on the cigarette package he buys 
and through the cigarette advertisement 
he hears or watches. 

Thus far in my remarks I have con- 
centrated on the importance to the in- 
dividual smoker of widely publicizing 
the vital characteristics of each brand of 
cigarette. Why is it also important to us 
that he switch to a brand which is lower 
in tar and nicotine? 

First, it is important in economic 
terms. Extrapolating from its recent re- 
port on “Cigarette Smoking and Health 
Characteristics,” the Public Health Serv- 
ice found: 

First. Seventy-seven million workdays 
were lost in the year 1964-65 because of 
the higher rate of illness which exists 
among persons who have smoked as 
compared to those who never smoked. 
This is 19 percent of the entire annual 
work loss in the United States. 

Second. Members of the Nation’s labor 
force who smoked cigarettes spend over 
a third again as much time away from 
their jobs because of illness as persons 
who have never smoked. 

Third. Eighty-eight million or 10 per- 
cent of all days spent sick in bed, either 
at home or in a hospital, were excess 
days lost because of the higher rate of 
illness existing among persons who have 
ever smoked. 

These are startling figures, especially 
when they are coupled with estimates 
by Dr. Daniel Horn that as many as 
300,000 people may die prematurely each 
year because they have smoked ciga- 
rettes. 

What is the annual loss in productive 
output caused by premature death or 
excessive illness? What is the cost for 
medical treatment required and in 
health benefits paid out as the result of 
smoking induced illness? Unfortunately, 
no accurate figures are available to us. 
On the limited question of the economic 
cost of days lost through excessive ill- 
ness, however, industry’s salary loss, 
alone—in other words, the minimum 
loss—would exceed $3 billion. 

Second, legislation which might help 
induce a smoker to switch to a safer ciga- 
rette is also important to us in human 
terms. How can one estimate the cost 
to a family in which a father or mother 
is unable to work, is hospitalized, or has 
prematurely died? I would not care even 
to attempt an approximation, but per- 
haps I can convey some sense of this 
personal tragedy by reading a short let- 
ter which I received from a woman in 
Pennsylvania. 

NOVEMBER 7, 1966. 


DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: I would like to 
say how pleasing it is to know of your in- 
terest in the cigarette health hazard situ- 
ation. 

I read on July 27, 1966 you introduced a 
bill to state the tar and nicotine content 
on package and labels in advertising. This 
really strikes home for me because on that 
day my husband Robert M. Frere died of 
lung cancer that the Doctor said was caused 
by heavy cigarette smoking. The ironic part 
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is that I sold cigarette stock to help pay 
medical bills brought on by this disease. 

Thank you for being interested in this 
cause. 


In light of the staggering costs to our 
society, this bill represents a minor re- 
striction on the practices of a particular 
industry. Yet through its provisions, we 
may help millions of Americans to help 
themselves to healthier lives. 

In closing, Mr. President, I should 
point out that although the bulk of the 
changes in this year’s bill are technical 
ones, I have made one important sub- 
stantive alteration. This will require that 
the cautionary label and the tar and 
nicotine content also appear on cigarette 
packages exported for sale abroad. At 
the present time the Department of Ag- 
riculture is spending $240,000 annually to 
promote the export of tobacco products. 
Last year, for the first time, it spent an 
additional $22.4 million to subsidize the 
export of leaf and shredded tobacco. To 
me, it seems particularly ironic that for 
fear of being accused of selling products 
which had not been determined “fit” for 
domestic consumption, we delayed assist- 
ance in providing clearly beneficial, high 
protein, fish flour to undernourished 
peoples around the world until after the 
FDA had cleared it as acceptable for do- 
mestic use, while at the same time we 
actively promote the export of tobacco 
products, without warning of their possi- 
ble harmful effects, and advise our own 
citizens to stop smoking. We have no 
excuse for perpetuating this double 
standard. This bill will also cure that 
defect. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at the close of my remarks together with 
a letter endorsing tar and nicotine dis- 
closure from Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Gardner. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the bill and letter will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1803) to strengthen the 
Federal Cigarette Labeling and Adver- 
tising Act, introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1803 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 3 of the Federal Cigarette Labeling 
and Advertising Act (15 U.S.C. 1331 et seq.) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new items: 

7) The term ‘mainstream smoke’ means 
the smoke which would enter the smoker's 
mouth while smoking a cigarette. 

“(8) The term ‘incriminated agent’ means 
any substance, other than tar or nicotine, 
found in cigarette smoke which, as deter- 
mined by the Federal Trade Commission, 
tends to contribute to the hazard of smoking 
to human health.” 

(b) The first sentence of section 4 of such 
Act is amended by (1) inserting immediately 
after “United States” thereof the following: 
“or abroad”; and (2) striking out all after 
the word “following” through the end of 
such sentence and by inserting in lieu there- 
of a colon and the following: 

“(1) the statement: ‘Caution: Cigarette 
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Smoking May Be Hazardous to Your Health’; 
and 

(2) a clear statement o 

“(A) the quantity of tar and nicotine con- 
tained in the mainstream smoke of each 
cigarette of the brand or kind of cigarettes 
contained in such package, as determined 
in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Federal Trade Commission under sec- 
tion 6; and 

“(B) the identity and quantity of each 
incriminated agent contained in the main- 
stream smoke of each cigarette of the brand 
or kind of cigarettes contained in such pack- 
age, as determined in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission under section 6.” 

(c) The Federal Cigarette Labeling and 
Advertising Act is further amended by (1) 
redesignating sections 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 11 
thereof as sections 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14, 
respectively, and (2) inserting therein, im- 
mediately after section 4 thereof, the fol- 
lowing new sections: : as 


“ADVERTISEMENTS 


“Sec. 5. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son engaged in the manufacturing or im- 
porting of cigarettes for sale or distribution 
in commerce within the United States or 
for any person (other than a common carrier 
for hire, a contract carrier for hire, or a 
freight forwarder for hire) engaged in the 
distribution of cigarettes in commerce within 
the United States; to disseminate or cause 
to be disseminated any advertisement, either 
in commerce or affecting commerce, designed 
to promote the sale of cigarettes, unless such 
advertisement contains a clear and con- 
spicuous statement o 

“(1) the quantity of tar and nicotine con- 
tained in the mainstream smoke of each cig- 
arette of the brand or kind of cigarettes 
named or described in such advertisement, 
as determined in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Federal Trade Commission 
under section 6; and 

“(2) the identity and quantity of each 
incriminated agent contained in the main- 
stream smoke of each cigarette of the brand 
or kind of cigarettes named or described in 
such advertisement, as determined in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Federal Trade Commission under section 6. 


“REGULATIONS AUTHORIZED 


“Sec. 6. (a) The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion shall prescribe and publish in the Fed- 
eral Register regulations which shall specify 
a uniform test for the measurement of the 
quantity of tar and nicotine contained in the 
mainstream smoke of each cigarette and the 
form of the statement required by paragraph 
(2) (A) of section 4, and paragraph (1) of 
section 5. 

“(b) The Federal Trade Commission, after 
consultation with the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service, shall prescribe and 
publish in the Federal Register regulations 
which shall (1) identify each incriminated 
agent, found commonly in the mainstream 
smoke of cigarettes, (2) prescribe a uniform 
test for the quantitative measurement of 
each such agent, (8) prescribe the method of 
expressing the quantity of each such agent 
in terms meaningful to the consumer, and 
(4) prescribe the form of the statement re- 
quired by paragraph (2) (B) of section 4 and 
paragraph (2) of section 5. 

“(c) The regulations prescribed pursuant 
to this section, and any amendments to such 
regulations, shall become effective no sooner 
than six months from the date on which 
ieee or amendments are pub- 


“PROCEDURE FOR PRESCRIBING REGULATIONS 

“Sec. 7. Regulations prescribed by the 
Commission under section 6 of this Act shall 
be prescribed, and shall be subject to judicial 
review, by proceedings taken in conformity 
with the provisions of subsections (e), (f), 
and (g) of section 701 of the Federal Food, 
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Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 371 (e), 
(f), and (g)) in the same manner, and with 
the same effect, as if such proceedings were 
taken by the Secretary pursuant to such 
sections. Hearings authorized or required for 
the promulgation of any such regulations by 
the Commission shall be conducted by the 
Commission or by such officer or employee of 
the Commission as the Commission may 
designate for that purpose. 


“ENFORCEMENT OF ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS 


“Sec. 8. Any violation of any provisions of 
section 5 of this Act or the regulations relat- 
ing to advertising prescribed pursuant to 
section 6 of this Act, with respect to the 
advertisement of cigarettes shall constitute 
an unlawful advertisement of drugs for the 
purpose of sections 12, 13, 14, and 15 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 52, 
53, 54, and 55), and such provisions and regu- 
lations shall be subject to enforcement under 
such sections.” 

(d) Section 9 of such Act, as redesignated 
in subsection (c) of this section, is amended 
by (1) striking out “statement” the last 
time it appears in subsection (a) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “statements”; (2) in- 
serting immediately after “required” in 
subsection (b) thereof the following: “by 
any State or political subdivision thereof”; 
(3) inserting immediately after “cigarettes” 
in subsection (b) thereof the following: 
“which are advertised and”; and (4) strik- 
ing out “subsections (a) and (b)” in sub- 
section (c) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subsection (a) “. 

(e) Section 10 of such Act, as redesignated 
in subsection (e) of this section, is amended 
by inserting “section 4 of” immediately be- 
fore “this Act“. 

(f) Section 11 of such Act, as redesignated 
in subsection (c) of this section, is amended 
by inserting “section 4 of” immediately be- 
fore this Act”. 

(g) Section 10 of such Act is hereby re- 
pealed. 

Src. 2, The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on January 1, 1968. 


THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, January 10, 1967. 

Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: In response to 
your letter of November 9, 1966, I am pleased 
to forward to you a copy of a technical re- 
port by the Public Health Service reviewing 
the significance of the tar“ and nicotine 
content of cigarette smoke. This report was 
in the process of preparation at the time of 
my last letter to you in July and I regret this 
long delay in putting it in your hands. The 
report reflects the general considerations 
which went into the thinking of the com- 
mittee whose recommendations to the Sur- 
geon General were transmitted to you earlier. 

In our opinion, requiring the identifica- 
tion of “tar” and nicotine levels on packages 
and in advertising, as you have proposed, 
would be an important step and would result 
in the progressive reduction of “tar” and 
nicotine levels because of public demand. 

On the basis of available evidence regard- 
ing the effects of individual constituents of 
cigarette smoke, their relationship to the 
overall hazards of cigarette smoking, and the 
relative precision regarding measurement 
techniques, the identification of “tar” and 
nicotine levels can provide valuable informa- 
‘tion on overall dosage. In considering any 
labeling requirement, it would be important 
that such requirement allow for the addition 
of other components of cigarette smoke as 
they are identified as a hazard and when 
agreement is reached on appropriate meas- 
urements to be used. 

I strongly support your view that these 
steps relating to the measurement and label- 
ing of tar“ and nicotine in cigarette smoke 
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are only part of our overall approach to this 
problem. As you have pointed out, until haz- 
ardous substances can be removed from cig- 
arette smoke, the only effective means avail- 
able to eliminate the health hazards asso- 
ciated with smoking is an educational pro- 
gram designed to inform people of the haz- 
ard and encourage people to stop or not to 
start smoking. 

I hope that this letter and the attached 
technical report will prove helpful. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN W GARDNER, 
Secretary. 


PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE TECHNICAL REPORT 
ON “TAR” AND NICOTINE 


It is clear that the overall risk associated 
with cigarette smoking increases as the aver- 
age number of cigarettes consumed per day 
increases (1). In the studies which have re- 
ported other measures of exposure such as 
pack-years, degree of inhalation, and maxi- 
mum level of cigarette consumption, the 
same type of relationship holds. 

Hammond (2) has shown that users of 
high “tar” and nicotine cigarettes report sig- 
nificantly more of the symptoms that are 
characteristic of cigarette smokers in gen- 
eral. Graham et al (3) have shown that ap- 
preciable variations in “tar” yleld of ciga- 
rettes may be achieved by changing the pat- 
tern of smoking with maximum yield being 
obtained when puffing is concentrated to- 
ward the end of the cigarettes. The effect of 
tobacco smoke condensate on the mouse skin 
has been shown by numerous investigators 
to be dependent on the dose of tar applied to 
the skin. 

These findings support the existence of a 
dose-response relationship between exposure 
to cigarette smoke and the risks most clearly 
associated with cigarette smoking—lung can- 
cer, chronic obstructive pulmonary diseases, 
and cardiovascular diseases. Among the fac- 
tors which may enter into the total exposure 
are numbers of cigarettes consumed, length 
of cigarette consumed, pattern of smoking 
(relative concentration of puffing at begin- 
ning, middle, or end of cigarette), frequency 
and depth of inhalation, and concentration 
of tobacco smoke which enters the smok- 
er’s mouth. The concentration of particulate 
matter in the mainstream of smoke is re- 
flected in the measurement of the so-called 
“tars” in tobacco smoke. 

The epidemiologic evidence on the effect of 
cigarette smoking on health is based largely 
on numbers of cigarettes consumed daily as 
the measure of exposure. That the degree of 
risk correlates as high as it does with num- 
bers, of cigarettes probably reflect the fact 
that the various measures of noted 
above tend to be positively inter-correlated. 
Those individuals who smoke many ciga- 
rettes, and also, who inhale frequently and 
deeply, take more puffs, use higher “tar” and 
nicotine content cigarettes, and so on. 

Wynder and Hoffmann (4) have shown that 
the tumorigenicity of cigarette smoke can be 
reduced by alteration in the cigarette which 
reduces the tar“ and nicotine content. They 
use the term “indicator” for “tar” and nico- 
tine content or other measures which reflect 
this type of gross relationship lacking the 
identification of specific agents which are re- 
sponsible for the effect. Bock, Moore, and 
Clark (5) have independently shown a sim- 
ilar variation in carcinogenic activity of to- 
bacco “tar” obtained from different types of 
cigarettes. 

The ad-hoc group of scientists which re- 
viewed and discussed these data recently at 
the invitation of the Surgeon General con- 
cluded that: 

1, The preponderance of scientific evidence 
strongly suggests that the lower the “tar” and 
nicotine content of cigarette smoke, the less 
harmful would be the effect. 

2. We recommend to the Surgeon General 
that action be encouraged which will result 
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in the progressive reduction of the “tar” and 
nicotine content of cigarette smoke: 

This Judgment was arrived at with full rec- 
ognition of the following: 

1, It is possible for a cigarette to be altered 
in such a way that its tar“ and nicotine con- 
tent is reduced but certain other harmful 
effects, for example, the effect of the gaseous 
phase may be increased, Although this is a 
theoretical possibility, there is no evidence 
that this has occurred to any serious degree. 

2. The potential benefit to the individual 
consumer who might shift to a lower tar 
and nicotine cigarette would be negated if 
this shift were accompanied by an increase 
in the number of cigarettes consumed, or in 
the length of each cigarette used. There is 
evidence that, by-and-large, this does not 
occur; that the shift to low “tar” and nico- 
tine cigarettes tends to be accompanied by 
the same level of consumption or an even 
lower level rather than by. an increased con- 
sumption (6,7). b 

3. Fromotion of a low “tar” and nicotine 
cigarette might Jull tħe consumer into be- 
lieving that he could smoke this kind of 
cigarette without any accompanying risk, 
The presence of the warning label on the 
package, control over the advertising state- 
ments which are permitted, and the con- 
tinuing educational efforts of public health 
agencies on this subject should minimize this 
likelihood. 
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Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, my distin- 
guished colleague, Senator MAGNUSON, 
has done à great service by pointing out 
the dangers to the health of the citi- 
zens of this Nation if they continue 
smoking. Despite the dire warnings of 
the American Cancer Society, despite 
warnings from doctors, despite the find- 
ings of the Surgeon General, and despite 
the sharp upturn in deaths from lung 
cancer, the use of cigarettes continues 
to increase. Today, in an effort to more 
fully inform the public about the dangers 
of continued use of cigarettes, I have co- 
sponsored this bill to strengthen the Fed- 
eral Cigarette Labeling and Advertising 
Act, introduced by Senator Macnuson. 

This is not a new effort for me. I be- 
gan introducing legislation to curtail the 
consumption of cigarettes in the 86th 
Congress. But each year the evidence be- 
comes clearer and clearer that people 
are killing themselves through continued 
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smoking of cigarettes, and the tobacco 
and advertising industries are. spending 
millions of dollars encouraging them to 
do it. More distressing still is the fact 
that while older people seem to be get- 
ting the message of the American Can- 
cer Society—that smoking kills—the 
young people are not, 

Cigarette consumption among young 
people is steadily increasing. Half of all 
high school seniors smoke according 
to the National Education Association. 
It is equally surprising, and more dis- 
tressing that 10 to 15 percent of all 13- 
year-olds are now smoking. The longer 
that one smokes the greater the effect 
it will have on his health. Therefore the 
result of starting to smoke at 13 is self- 
evident. Those who begin smoking before 
age 20 haye a substantially higher death 
rate than those who begin after the age 
of 25. Since few, if any, begin smoking 
after 25 it is the young people who must 
be alerted to the dangers of smoking. 

I have information from the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society that states that 
smoking 10 cigarettes a day results in 
700 percent more lung cancer for men 
and smoking two packs or more results 
in 2,000 percent more lung cancer. Lung 
cancer kills more people than any other 
cancer and causes more deaths than are 
caused by automobile accidents. The cost 
to the Nation in terms of human suffer- 
ing, medical expenses, and productivity 
is enormous. The relationship of smoking 
to heart disease and emphysema needs 
to be investigated more completely. The 
results so far are foreboding and leave 
no doubt as to the causal connection 
between smoking and these diseases. 

The present attitude of many citizens 
is that they will be one of the lucky ones 
to escape serious disease if they con- 
tinue smoking. For some this decision to 
play a game of Russian roulette with 
their lives may be made on rational 
grounds. But is this the case with the 
youngster in his teens who sees the 
alluring ads on TV which make smoking 
the “in” and “cool” thing to do? Com- 
pared to the skillful, sophisticated, and 
expensive advertising appeals which sur- 
round the young every day, the innocu- 
ous warning on cigarette packages, “Cau- 
tion: Cigarette Smoking May Be Haz- 
ardous to Your Health” is having little 
effect. 

How do you persuade youngsters not 
to smoke? How do you get to them? 
From my own experience as a parent of 
four children, I know that exhortation, 
moralizing, or even parental authority 
are not always enough. But I speak gen- 
erally, and with some feeling, on the 
problem of getting through to the pres- 
ent crop of teenagers, and those who 
have recently left their teens, when you 
would like to sway them from a course 
which you sincerely believe to be unwise. 
I am convinced that with smoking the 
only answer lies in education—continu- 
ing education from the kindergarten up, 
not just one 15-minute lecture, with 
slides, in one science class at the junior 
high level, but periodic lectures, well 
spaced out, with the facts presented in 
new and fresh ways. 

When I speak of education, I am not 
speaking just of formal education, but 
of continuing education which will reach 
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everyone. What we need to do is to reach 
more of our adults with information 
about cigarette smoking—especially our 
adults who are parents of young or teen- 
age children, or who teach these chil- 
dren. It is difficult to keep children from 
smoking until we make further. inroads 
into adult smoking. 

I realize also that in many instances 
the problem is not to convince a person 
he should quit, but to be able to dis- 
tinguish types of smoking behavior, and 
to suggest methods which will improve 
the ability of different types of smokers 
to control or give up the habit. I know 
that social scientists are working on this, 
and I assure you I will be among the first 
to hail progress. 

I, have had a small one-man project 
of my own underway for several years 
now which, if successful, I have felt 
might help curb teenage smoking. I have 
been engaged in intermittent dialog 
with the National Association of Broad- 
casters, and the major TV networks 
about the special appeal which is made 
to youth in advertisements which make 
it appear that the most virile and ac- 
complished of men, and the most attrac- 
tive and feminine of women, and our 
leaders in almost every field, are all ciga- 
rette smokers. The inference in many 
of these ads is that success in the busi- 
ness or social world go hand in hand 
with smoking. I have had many cour- 
teous replies from the people to whom I 
have written, but little else. But I am 
not giving up, because I am convinced 
that if we are to make any real headway 
in discouraging our youth from smoking, 
we must not only attack the problem on 
the basis that smoking is hazardous to 
health, but we must dispel the image so 
popular on TV and in magazine ads of 
smoking as a glamorous, sophisticated, 
“in” thing to do. 

Emerson Foote, chairman of the Na- 
tional Interagency Council on Smoking 
and Health has reported that. cigarettes 
are responsible for at least 125,000 pre- 
mature deaths each year and, indeed, 
that such smoking may kill as many as 
300,000 annually. He has rightly termed 
the movement to curb cigarette smoking 
“the greatest lifesaving and health im- 
proving venture of our time,’ 

In view of this, what should be done is 
to require all cigarette packages to carry 
a warning that use of the product could 
induce a fatal illness. This same warning 
should also accompany all advertise- 
ments of cigarettes, It is conceding too 
much to our free enterprise system to 
permit the use of advertising to entice 
people to commit slow suicide. It begins 
to look more like entrapment—particu- 
larly for our youth, I think we must be- 
gin to balance the allure and the glamour 
of cigarette advertising with the cold 
hard facts. I have yet to meet the parent 
who after fully digesting the findings of 
the American Cancer Society, would not 
discourage their child from smoking. Af- 
ter a person is fully aware of the facts 
if he chooses to play this grim game of 
Russian roulette, then it is his privilege. 
But it is about time our young people 
began to get both sides of the story. 

It is interesting to note that doctors 
have reduced their own ‘smoking very 
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significantly since the connection be- 
tween the practice and crippling illness 
was established: A survey available 
through the Interagency Council on 
Smoking and Health found that fewer 
than 30 percent of the Florida doctors 
now smoke, although 75 percent were 
smokers at one time. A similar trend was 
reported among medical students. It is 
strongly suggested by these facts that 
those in the know recognize the dangers 
in cigarette smoking and are giving it 
up. This also suggests that the dangers 
of cigarette smoking are not reaching the 
American people. 

With this in mind, I think the bill in- 
troduced today is an absolute minimum 
that we should do right now. I am not 
sure it is enough and in cosponsoring 
it I would like to reserve the right to pro- 
pose amendments to provide more string- 
ent standards in advertising and 
promotion. 

I do not think it astounding that we 
should require that the people be warned 
about what cigarettes will do to them, 
along with the ads telling of their appeal. 
You need only consider that, if lung 
cancer mortality continues at its present 
rate, there are today—based on statistics 
of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion—1 million schoolchildren who 
will die of lung cancer before they reach 
70 years of age. The longer one contem- 
plates that figure, the more one feels 
compelled to do something. 

I am pleased that the bill being intro- 
duced today requires that the same 
warning that is now found on cigarettes 
in this country will be put on those for 
sale abroad. I commented on our curious 
double standard last year when the De- 
partment of Agriculture was promoting 
a film, “The World of Pleasure” which 
depicts the joys of smoking to the for- 
eigner while we were taking steps to 
emphasize the dangers of smoking in this 
country. We owe to foreign purchasers 
of our cigarettes the same protection and 
warning we provide U.S. citizens. We at 
least have a duty of making the risks 
known to them. This bill contains the 
amendment I asked for last year, and I 
am hopeful the Senate will recognize the 
immorality in ‘treating our foreign 
neighbors’ lives as less important than 
our own. 

This is an important bill and Senator 
MAGNUSON deserves our sincere congratu- 
* for his leadership in introdueing 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I am glad to cosponsor Sena- 
tor Macnuson’s bill again this year. Re- 
quiring the disclosure of the tar and 
nicotine content of cigarettes will, I 
think, encourage the development of 
lower tar, lower nicotine cigarettes. And, 
since the amount of tar in a cigarette is 
associated with the incidence of cancer, 
and the amount of nicotine is related to 
heart disease, encouraging the develop- 
ment of lower tar, lower nicotine ciga- 
rettes is a worthwhile endeavor. 

I hope that Congress will enact this 
badly needed legislation this year. And 
I congratulate the Senator from Wash- 
ington for his efforts in this important 
area. I look forward to working with him 
on other proposals in this field. 
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For this legislation, while important, is 
only a first step. As the Senator from 
Washington indicated in his thoughtful 
remarks today, this legislation will only 
help a smoker “in choosing the dosage 
of his ‘poison’.” 

I believe we must take significantly 
greater action to discourage people from 
smoking at all and especially to discour- 
age young people from starting to smoke. 

Secretary Gardner testified recently 
that— 


While large numbers of adults are giving 
up smoking, even larger numbers of young 
people are taking up the habit. 


This observation was confirmed by the 
president of the American Cancer So- 
ciety, Dr. Ashbel C. Williams, in a recent 
speech. Dr. Williams said that 1.5 mil- 
lion American children between the ages 
of 12 and 16 began smoking last year. 
That is Well over 4,000 youngsters a day. 
I ask unanimous consent that a news 
report of that speech be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXHIBIT A 
[From the Washington Post, Apr. 1, 1967] 
CIGARETTE SMOKING BY VERY YOUNG ON IN- 
CREASE, CANCER Socrery Is TOLD 
(By Nate Haseltine) 


Patm BEACH, FLA., March 31.—Increasing 
numbers of adults are quiting smoking, but 
the opposite is true for youngsters, the presi- 
dent of the American Cancer Society said 
today. 

Dr. Ashbel C. Williams, a Jacksonville can- 
cer surgeon, told the Society’s ninth science 
writers’ seminar that cigarette smoking may 
be the worst, most intimate and dangerous 
air pollutant of today. 

He said studies show that 1.5 million chil- 
dren between the age of 12 to 16 years took 
up cigarette smoking last year (1966). 

But he added that this was partially com- 
pensated by the fact that “an impressive 
and mounting number of Americans have 
quit smoking cigarettes, and many more have 
drastically reduced their consumption of 
nicotine and tars (that is, switched to filter 
tip cigarettes) .” 

On the same program, Dr. Eva J. Salber 
of Harvard University reported her results 
“of a progressive study of cigarette smoking 
habits of students in public schools of New- 
ton, Mass. Some epidemiologists regard the 
Salber survey as a national standard of the 
juvenile habit. 

She found that, despite the study and ef- 
“forts to educate against cigarettes, few had 
quit smoking in the five and a half years 
since the survey’s start, that more young- 
sters, the majority of that one third of the 
nonsmokers at the study’s start had by now 
adopted the habit, and that the group as a 
whole now had twice the number of its origi- 
nal cigarette smokers. 

Dr. Williams said reductions in cigarette 
smoking by Americans have proved less im- 
pressive than reductions in cigarette smoking 
among Europeans. 

In Great Britain, he said, the number of 
cigarette smokers 16 years of age and older 
dropped by almost half a million between 
1961 and 1965, while the general population 
rose in the same period by more than 1.25 
million. 

In Norway, he added, in a recent 5-year 
period, there was a decrease of about 10 per 
cent of boy smokers from 13 to 19 years of 
age. 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. And 
a pioneer study by Dr. Eva J. Salber, of 
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the Harvard School of Public Health, 
shows that decisions by young people 
whether or not to smoke are made very 
early. A recent editorial in the Christian 
Science Monitor summarizes Dr. Salber’s 
findings and their implications, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be inserted 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EARLY SMOKERS 

Back in 1959, Dr. Eva J. Salber of the 
Harvard School of Public Health studied the 
smoking habits of nearly 1,000 tenth-graders 
at a suburban New England high school. In 
1965, she did a follow-up. The results are in- 
formative. She found: 

Before the age of 15, most youngsters have 
already decided whether or not they plan to 
smoke. 

Those who are smoking by 15 are likely to 
still be smoking at 21. i 

Those teenagers who have tried smoking 
but stopped are likely to start again, Seventy- 
one percent of those who said they had 
stopped at 15 later resumed smoking. 

Cigarette consumption shot up between 
the ages of 15 and 21. By 21, young smokers 
were averaging 6 to 6.5 packs a week. In addi- 
tion, the number of young people smoking 
had nearly doubled in that period. On both 
scores, girls trailed the men only slightly. 

Nonsmokers at age 15 were able to predict 
with no little accuracy their future smoking 
habits. Of those who expected to smoke, al- 
most 70 percent did so by age 21 while of 
those who did not intend to start, fewer than 
30 percent took up the habit. 

The study, Dr. Salber felt, showed that 
education to discourage cigarette smoking 
ought to begin with children as young as 10 
years. She felt, further, that youngsters are 
unimpressed by condemnation of smoking 
as a major health hazard and that appeals 
made on aesthetic or moral grounds would 
probably be more effective. And she stressed 
that educational efforts directed toward chil- 
dren would accomplish little if parents, whose 
influence on them is so considerable, were 
not also reached. 

We take seriously these findings by Dr. Sal- 
ber. Also, her counsel as to how best approach 
solving the problem. Statistics clearly show 
that we have not begun to reach the young 
on this question. To do so will take far more 
effort than we have as yet expended, a far 
more persuasive appeal, and a much earlier 
start. 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I 
cannot emphasize too strongly the im- 
portance of this matter for the health 
of millions of Americans. 

One physician told me recently that if 
he had his choice as a matter of health 
policy between immediately having 
enough doctors and nurses and hospital 
beds to remedy our serious national 
shortages in these areas, and getting 
every American who smokes cigarettes 
to stop, he would choose the latter. Far 
more lives, he told me, would be saved by 
getting the 48 million Americans who 
now smoke to stop than would be saved 
by solving all of our health, manpower, 
and facility shortages. 

That is quite a startling statement. 
But the facts support it. The Surgeon 
General’s report—based upon thousands 
of studies over the years and confirmed 
and supplemented by some 1,500 studies 
since—told us over 3 years ago that 
smoking is a lethal activity. The latest 
report came only 2 weeks ago when the 
Public Health Service published the re- 
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sults of an ambitious empirical study of 
the higher incidence of disease and 
death among smokers than among non- 
smokers. Senator Macnuson describes 
the results of the study in his remarks 
today, and I would only add that Sena- 
tors may be interested in seeing two news 
reports of the issuance of the new report, 
one from the New York Times and the 
other from United Press International. 
I ask unanimous consent that they be in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the New York Times, May 2, 1967] 


SMOKING Is LINKED ro Loss or Time From 
Worx AND RECREATION 


(By Harold M. Schmeck, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, May 1.—American men who 
smoke cigarettes lose about 27 per cent more 
time from jobs and recreation than do non- 
smokers, according to a Government report 
made public today. . 

The same document showed that smokers 
and former smokers of both sexes tended to 
have more of such chronic health problems 
as heart disease, bronchitis, emphysema, 
sinusitis and peptic ulcers. 

A survey involving interviews in 42,000 
American households provided the data for 
the report. 

The findings were based on responses from 
a sample that was considered representative 
of the adult civilian population of the United 
States, the report said. Men and women in 
institutions were excluded. 

The survey was made in 1964 and 1965, 
when an estimated total of 51 per cent of 
men over 17 were cigarette smokers and 19 
per cent were former smokers. 

The report, published today by the Na- 
tional Center for Health Statistics, said the 
strongest relationship had been found be- 
tween smoking habits and the presence of 
chronic bronchitis, emphysema or some com- 
bination of the two. 

But the data did not prove that smoking 
was the cause of the higher rates of illness 
among smokers revealed by the survey, the 
report said. 

“The most these data can do is demon- 
strate the lack of or the existence of a rela- 
tionship between cigarette smoking and 
various health characteristics; it cannot es- 
tablish any existing relationship as a causal 
one,” the report said. 

In several categories the relationship be- 
tween the physical ailments and smoking 
was stronger for former smokers than for 
present smokers. 

Thus, men smokers reported 27 per cent 
more “restricted-activity days“ resulting 
from illness than did nonsmokers, But form- 
er smokers reported 44 per cent more days in 
which their activities were restricted than 
did men who had never smoked. 

“We know from other kinds of evidence 
that cigarette smoking is closely related to 
certain causes of death including cardiovas- 
cular disease, cancer, chronic respiratory di- 
sease and peptic ulcers,” said William H. 
Stewart, Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, in a statement. 

“This particular study does not seek to 
explain this association,” he continued. “It 
simply, and for the first time, shows the ex- 
tent of this relationship as regards illness 
and disability.” 

The Surgeon General was quoted in an an- 
nouncement of the report's publication as 
saying that it was the latest chapter in the 
story relating cigarette smoking to the na- 
tion’s health. 

The Tobacco Institute, representing ciga- 
rette manufacturers, said a survey of ‘this 
kind could not be expected to provide mean- 
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ingful conclusions and could ve highly mis- 
leading. It appears to be a study based 
largely on self-diagnosis and secondhand in- 
formation, the institute said in a statement. 

The Government survey found that 72.1 
per cent of men who smoked more than two 
packs a day had at least one chronic condi- 
tion that impaired health. Such conditions 
were found in 53.5 per cent of men who nev- 
er smoked. 

In some instances the report distinguished 
between smokers according to the amount 
they Smoked; in other instances no distinc- 
tion was made. 

The Public Health Service’s National Clear- 
inghouse for Smoking and Health used the 
survey figures to estimate that. cigarette 
smokers lost 77 million more work days than 
nonsmokers every year. The clearinghouse 
said that this was almost 19 per cent of the 
nation’ s annual work loss from illness. 


New STUDY CITES SMOKING’S DANGER 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The public-health serv- 
ice said Monday that heart disease is about 
70% more prevalent among men who smoke 
two or more packs of cigarets a day than 
those who do not smoke. 

A new study, released by United States Sur- 
geon General William Stewart, also showed 
a strong statistical relationship between the 
smoking habit and chronic bronchitis or 
emphysema—respiratory diseases which often 
lead to a slow, painful death. 

The report was Menger, by the cigaret 
industry. 

The Tobacco Institute issued a six page 
critique asserting that no scientific cause 
and effect relationship between smoking and 
disease had been established. 

Here are some of the findings: 7 

Among those who are smoking. about one 
pack of cigarets a day, the incidence of heart 
disease is about the same as it is for non- 
smokers. 

But the heart disease ratio is about 70% 
higher among two pack a day smokers. Heart 
irregularities were found in 44% more cases 
among smokers than abstainers. 

Some 77 million workdays are lost because 
of illnesses associated with cigaret smoking 
each year. Persons who smoke spend a third 
as much as time away from their jobs as 
those who do not smoke. 

Chronic bronchitis or emphysema afflicts 
two and a half times as many male smokers 
as if does men who have never smoked. The 
rate for women smokers is twice that of 
female nonsmokers. 

The Tobacco Institute said the study Was 
“based largely on self-diagnosis and second 
hand information.“ 

It cited as one contradiction the report's 
finding that former smokers have higher 
rates of many diseases than present smokers. 

“This does not suggest that giving up 
smoking is harmful, anymore than it sug- 

. gests it might be helpful,” the institute 
said. 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. 
Smoking only became a national habit 
after World War I. Beginning in 1930, 
when there were only 2,500 lung cancer 
deaths in this country, an alarming rise 
in lung cancer began. Now, a generation 
later, 20 times as many people die from 
lung cancer each year. 

Reliable evidence shows that 40,000 of 
the, 50,000 lung cancer deaths every 
year are associated with cigarette smok- 
ing. The Surgeon General, Dr. William 
Stewart, tells us that 250,000 Americans 
die before their time each year as a re- 
sult of diseases associated with cigarette 
smoking—lung cancer, heart disease, 
emphysema, bronchitis, and other kinds 
of cancer. Other reliable estimates put 

the figure at closer to 300,000 deaths. 
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These quarter of a million to 300,000 
deaths are excess“ deaths. People who 
do not smoke sometimes die prematurely, 
of course, But a quarter of a million or 
more extra premature deaths occur 
among cigarette smokers every year. 

And that is not all. It is not just a 
question of dying. Cigarette smokers suf- 
fer an extra 12 million chronic conditions 
as opposed to the nonsmoking popula- 
tion, an extra 300,000 heart attacks every 
year, an extra million cases of chronic 
respiratory disease. 

These diseases are disabling and 
unpleasant. 

Take emphysema, for example. 

Emphysema is a condition which oc- 
curs when the lungs weaken and fill 
chronically with fluid after many years of 
breathing impurities. The person who 
suffers from emphysema is unable to 
catch his breath and spends hours at a 
time gasping for air. It is not a pleasant 
experience. Emphysema is 13 times more 
prevalent among cigarette smokers than 
nonsmokers. 

Let us look at it generationally. Over 
4,000 schoolchildren start smoking every 
day. If this rate continues; 1 million 
children now in school will die of lung 
cancer, to say nothing of all the prema- 
ture deaths from other causes and the 
painful chronic diseases that will result. 
These are incontrovertible, proven facts. 
Indeed, if you add up all the figures, 27 
million Americans now alive, including 
infants and children who have not begun 
to smoke, will die before their time as a 
result of diseases associated with ciga- 
rette smoking. 

These, then, are the facts about cig- 
arette smoking. Yet, wherever we go, we 
are assaulted with invitations and ex- 
hortations to smoke—on television, on 
the radio, in newspapers, and on bill- 
boards. In all, nearly $300 million a year 
is.spent to urge us, and particularly 
young people, to smoke cigarettes. A re- 
cent article in the Houston Post described 
these efforts in graphic terms, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be included 
in the RECORD at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Houston (Tex.) Post, Feb. 5, 1967] 
TV's HOTTEST STAR—HE Rives THE HIGH 
COUNTRY AND SAILS THE ROLLING WAVE 
(By Mike McGrady) 

Television's Star-of-the-Year! Today, with 
this small salute to the very best the small 
screen has to offer, we pause and honor a 
personality of demonstrated durability and 
versatility. 

Though banned from ever appearing on 
British television, he has dominated this 
country’s video screens longer than Ed Sul- 
livan: Though regularly attacked by a formid- 
able array of critics, he is seen more fre- 
quently than Gail Storm. And though & con- 
victed killer, he has managed more major 
comebacks than Milton Berle. 

But an end to suspense. This year's big 
winner is . ~. your ever-popular Cigarette. 

And, ironically enough, for a time there it 
looked like Cigarette might not make it back 
for another season. The trouble began three 
years ago when the surgeon general of the 
U.S. blamed Cigarette for lung cancer—the 
following year, 18,000,000 people gave up the 
Cigarette habit. It wasn’t long before Cig- 
arette was forced to wear a small disparaging 
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sign (“Caution :- Cigarette Smoking May Be 
Hazardous to Your Health”); And while the 
sign was never seen on television; many felt 
no star could long survive this sort of public 
humiliation. 

But they underestimated Cigarette’s well 
established image. It was known, for one 
thing, that he was incredibly sexy. He was 
seen, on public beaches with bikini-wearing 
beauties; he was caressed by glamorous 
women in low-cut gowns—one still recalls 
that memorable night he appeared in Julie 
London's embrace before an open fire as she 
crooned huskily, “You get a lot to like... 
with a Marlboro. Filter ... flavor .. . filip- 
top box.“ j 

Miss London’s enthusiasm was shared by 
many, particularly by „athletes, If Arnie 
Palmer walked a mile in those days, it was 
not a matter of physical conditioning; it was 
for a Camel. And this held true not just for 
athletes, but for all the better people. Ciga- 
rette was photographed at the better night- 
clubs, sometimes merely reclining beside a 
top hat and a silk scarf. 

Moreover, Cigarette even seemed to have 
the approval of . . . scientists. Kent Cigarette 
had developed this marvelous Micronite 
filter and was always saying, “No medical 
evidence or scientific endorsement has proved 
any other cigarette to be superior to Kent, 
which was all very reassuring, if meaningless. 

However, all this ended in 1964 with Ciga- 
rette’s self-imposed Cigarette Advertising 
Code. The code was an attempt to change 
the image, specifically to make Cigarette less 
attractive to young people. It banned the 
mention of nicotine and tar percentages; it 
barred such pseudo-scientific phrases as 
“Micronite filter” and multifliter“ and ac- 
tivated charcoal.” 

Finally, and most damaging of all, Ciga- 
rette could never again—not ever—convey 
the idea that “smoking is essential to social 
prominence, distinction, success or sexual 
attraction.’ What was left? Time magazine 
predicted that Cigarette would be able to 
say nothing more positive than perhaps “a 
smoke's a smoke.“ 

But somehow Cigarette, even without a 
Micronite filter to his name, managed to cut 
a relatively dashing figure, and during 1966, 
more than 75,000,000 Americans spent more 
than $8 billion for a record-breaking 542 
billion, smokes. And manufacturers kept 
Cigarette on television by spending $170 mil- 
lion for the year. 

And though every effort had been taken 
to dim Cigarette’s appeal to the young, 53 
per cent of people between the ages of 16 
and 19 have taken up the Cigarette habit and 
now spend $10 million a week for the pleas- 
ure. And, interestingly enough, five of the 
10 television shows most favored by young- 
sters feature Cigarette commercials. 

By adhering strictly to the code, advertis- 
ers can talk about taste and flavor and little 
else. In truth, there are two basic Cigarette 
tastes. The first smoke of the day tastes 
about the way you would expect burning 
foliage to taste, that is if you were of a 
mind to taste burning foliage. By the end 
of the day the taste is measurably closer to 
that of . . . hot nitric acid. The adjectives 
used to describe Cigarette flavor convey & 
somewhat different impression—big, rich, 
real, smooth, fine, mild, cooler, natural, pleas- 
ing, fresh, good, rewarding, right, special, 
nice; full, best, different, welcome and full- 
bodied. 4 

But the lasting appeal of Cigarette on tele- 
vision has little to do with words. What ‘is 
important is image, the visual story, And in 
the most memorable Cigarette dramas, words 
do nothing more than paint in a Heming- 
| Wayesque: backdrops. i : 

Words like, “Head for the high country. 


There's a new snow and good huntin' up 
there. Up in Marlboro Country.“ Words like, 


Fall roundup. And a chuck wagon on a 
chilly morning. A warm fire. And a man's 
favorite: smoke 
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As the words are spoken, a helicopter soars 
down from a nearby hill and lands beside 
the chuck wagon. Cigarette is carried out by a 
fellow bearing a striking resemblance to Matt 
Dillon—the jaw, the cowboy hat, the sheep- 
skin jacket—and he squats on his haunches 
beside the campfire. He thumbs through the 
trail boss’ report. He lights up the Cigarette 
made from the Richmond recipe as other 
cowhands shuffle around in lean, leather- 
faced silence. Then he mounts his copter and 
soars off over the hill. 

Marlboro Country is not far, as the crow 
flies, from Camel Country. Which, in turn, is 
reasonably near Salem Country. Which is just 
a river and a mountain from Viceroy Country 
and so on. 

One of the current Camel epics opens on 
the sea. Behind the crest of a large rolling 
wave, a single mast rises. The wave rolls by 
and we see the small boat, the crew in wind- 
breakers, the spray crashing over the bow. 
(Born rich, rich in real taste. ) Or we're 
on a freight train carving a path through for- 
estland while the engineer and the motor- 
man light up. (“Rich in real tobacco flavor. 
Born with the new Camel so you know it's 
got a big head start on taste . .) Ox a surf- 
caster stands before an ocean crashing over 
black rocks, (“The great Camel ‘heritage of 
real taste.) 

Over in Salem Country, the atmosphere is 
ever one of near-surgical cleanliness, Near- 
surgical, incidentally, is not a phrase they’d 
be apt to use here. The opening shot—a 
towering waterfall tumbling several hundred 
feet down a mountainside. (“Ever try smok- 
ing Salem-style?”) At the edge of a pool 
below, a man has built a campfire. (“Maybe 
it’s time you did.“) He lights up with a 
chunk of log retrieved from the fire—the 
coffeepot is bubbling and a canoe is seen 
tethered to the shoreline. (“Not just a dif- 
ferent brand, but a different taste.“) 

Meanwhile, in Viceroy Country, a mam- 
moth skyscraper is being raised. (“Another 
floor is done, work’s goin” great.“) And the 
workmen wearing tin hats are riding an 
elevator up through the spine of the steel 
skeleton. (“Now is the time you say, give me a 
Viceroy smoke. It’s got the taste that’s right. 
Right any time of the day.”) Then, a closeup 
of the Viceroy smoker—he wears the tin hat 
but he also wears a white shirt and necktie 
and at the end of the drama, he parks his 
pack beside his blueprints. 

The implications are clear. The Viceroy 
man is a structural engineer, possibly an 
architect, but definitely not one of your run- 
of-the-mill Mohawk Indians who specialize in 
skyscraper construction. The Marlboro man 
arriving by helicopter instead of faithful 
steed is clearly no ordinary cowhand with 
torn jeans. The L&M ad goes still a step 
further—here Cigarette is seen on a yacht 
with spinnakers full, Though the code spe- 
cifically prohibits linking Cigarette with 
“social prominence” or distinction“ or “suc- 
cess,” these factors are always lurking in the 
background. It’s a minimum of 20 grand a 
year for most smokers and in some instances, 
make it closer to six z 

Even when they contrive to put Cigarette 
in a totally inane setting, there is the hint 
of affluence, generally affluence coupled with 
a sense of excitement. The many people who 
have foolishly vowed to eat their hats if they 
found a filter that would deliver true tobacco 
taste, the black-eyed stalwarts who would 
rather fight than switch—they are movie 
stars besieged by photographers, ship cap- 
tains, jazz trumpeters and so forth. 

But the emphasis there is basically co- 
medic. In the true Cigarette dramas it is 
more often a picture of man pitting his 
strength against elemental forces—wind, 
wilderness, structural steel, It is man un- 
afraid of storms at sea, heights, sky-diving 
misadventures and, presumably, lung cancer. 
It is man armed with little more than Cig- 
arette, and often as not, that's enough. 

However, the newer Cigarette tends to be 
found in a more modern setting and the ap- 
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peal is to a less active mind. They are in- 
warlably observers, not participants, They 
are seen in football stadiums and at cock- 
tail parties, And the most noticeable quality 
uniting them all is a tremendous susceptibil- 
ity to suggestion. 

Let one person, for example, Whisper, Har- 
vey’s got a good thing going—pass it on,” 
and they all, with unbridled glee, pass that 
very message along. One lamebrain begins 
snapping his fingers and before 60 seconds 
go by, a roomful of people are snapping their 
fingers, quite frequently with minimal suc- 
cess. 

“Another flat tire,“ says the stunt pilot. 
“Gave this menthol brand a try. Sure doesn’t 
taste like much.” 

“Well, have you tried this one?” asked the 
Kool smoker, 

“Hey! This tastes fine!” 

Or perhaps the scene is a summer lawn 
party. Tennis racquets are in evidence. One 
man, clearly the life of the party, shows 
everyone how long his Cigarette is. Every- 
one, naturally, is amazed, “Say, that cigarette 
is longer; what is it?” His explanation is 
terse but wordy: “The long cigarette. Long 
on flavor. Filter-tipped Pall Malls. Try one.” 
The first to try is the lovely blonde, the kind 
of girl that used to dominate the precode 
commercials; and says ‘Mmmmmm, 
like that.” And in less than a minute her 
mind is made up: “I know what I like. And 
Llike Pall Malls.“ 

L&M Cigarette, a brand that tries a new 
approach every few months, is working on 
the susceptibility theme. The current L&M 
hit pictures’ a bandstand and— Last year 
only two members of the band at Anton's 
smoked L&M. Irving on plano and Charlie on 
sax. Now Sam the bass player's come over.” 
It would seem, from studying the scene, 
there are two holdouts. However, the girl 
vocalist, another precode type, is belting out 
“Come on over to the L&M side, come on 
over for the taste of It... and must be 
reckoned at least sympathetic to the cause. 

However, the most co-operative of them 
all are the Lark smokers. A sound truck 
drives by and a man is holding up a sign: 
“Show Us Your Lark Pack” and passersby 
go into a cold sweat trying to locate a pack 
to hold up. That's not bad enough. They each 
insist on relating an incredibly pedestrian 
little tale— 

“My father-in-law was visiting several 
months ago and while he was here I ran out 
of cigarettes. And he opened up his suitcase 
and there was a whole carton. And you know 
what they were? Larks, Well, we finished off 
his carton and I had to buy my own then. 
Been buyin’ em ever since.” And there's a 
woman: “TIl tell you how I got started with 
Lark. I was at a party. And someone offered 
me a cigarette. I liked it. It was a Lark.” 
And the woman shopper: “I can show you my 
carton, As a matter of fact, I'll show you two 
cartons. One for me. And one for my hus- 
band. You might say we're a two-Lark 
family. 

Lark is a perfectly splendid name for to- 
day's Cigarette—no longer are we concerned 
with athletes, but with fun-lovers. Without 
actually becoming involved in anything, they 
enjoy nothing more than watching the oth- 
ers, the doers. In the Ski-Jump Epic, for ex- 
ample, we watch a skier soar gracefully from 
the high jump. Beautiful. But he’s not the 
smoker. The smoker is standing, beside the 
ski jump taking movie pictures with a hand- 
held camera he just received from Raleigh's 
“famous coupons.” 

The current big Raleigh winners are talk- 
ing up card tables and cameras and short- 
wave radios and a tackle box. The men are 


generally on the far side of 40, but rugged, 
with beautifully lined faces and hair that 


takes to flecks of silver nicely. The women 
are 15 years their junior and they're always 
at settings that hint at affluence. 

They're at the horse show watching the 
jumpers; they're out watching some skeet 
shooting; they're at the travel agent's listen- 
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ing to a pitch about Jamaica; they're sitting 
in the middle of the crowd in a circus tent 
and they're having this fantastically intimate 
conversation. á 

“It’s the light touch,” the man says. 

“Just the right touch of menthol,” the 
woman comes back quickly. 

Sometimes, fortunately, we are spared the 
sweet talk. In the Winston commercials 
(“Find folks with a knack for having fun, 
and you'll find Winstons”) the young couple 
is at a country fair—both are wearing their 
week end tweeds and both are watching the 
horse race. 

Of course, today’s young people, so intelli- 
gent, would not be tempted by this kind of 
thing. They've been told repeatedly that 
Cigarette causes cancer. And they're no 
longer subjected to all those bogus scientific 
claims. Even the questionable Lark commer- 
cials (“Only Lark’s filter has two outer sec- 
tions, plus an inner chamber of charcoal 
granules . . .”) makes no specific health 
claims. Nor does the new True commercial 
that once again lists tar and nicotine ratings 
before asking solemnly, “For a lot of 
reasons, shouldn’t your brand be True?” 
And the other brands that are spending so 
much time concentrating on science before 
adding, almost as an afterthought, “No 
health claim is intended or implied.” 

No, cigarette wins this year’s Star-of-the- 
Year award on the strength of his own per- 
formance. Because—and all due credit here to 
the Cigarette Advertising Code—these ads 
are clearly not designed to impress the young. 
Not unless they enjoy going to horse shows 
and ‘circuses and ski meets. Not unless they 
find the idea of movie stars and jazz mu- 
sicians and stunt pilots appealing. Not un- 
— — r hab to an endless 
p on of nubile women handling ar- 
ette with infinite and gentle respect, ‘thers 
should be no appeal to young people here 
not unless they enjoy the idea of building 
skyscrapers or piloting their own schooners 
or perhaps someday being a cowboy with a 
helicopter. 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. The 
cigarette industry and the advertising 
and broadcasting industries which it 
helps to support, are a powerful block of 
economic power in this country. But the 
fact is that they are dealing in a lethal 
product. I would wager that if the ec- 
onomic power of the cigarette and re- 
lated industries were as minuscule as 
that of the marihuana industry, ¢ig- 
arettes would long ago have been pro- 
hibited and their sale saddled with 
severe penalties as a health hazard, Still, 
cigarettes are a multibillion dollar in- 
dustry and we must frame whatever 
action we take in that practical context. 

Some things have already been done. 
In 1965, Congress passed a law requir- 
ing that a warning label be placed on the 
side of every cigarette package. Also 
in 1965, the National Clearinghouse for 
Smoking and Health was established in 
the Public Health Service. This new 
agency has begun a variety of educa- 
tional and other experimental projects 
in dozens of cities around the country. 
The American Cancer Society continues 
its fine efforts to educate the public 
about the dangers of cigarette smoking. 
And the Surgeon General's report has 
had its effect. 

The fact is that smoking has not in- 
creased at the same astronomical rate in 
the last few years as it did earlier. Cig- 
arette consumption is about 25 percent 
below what it would be if the trends of 
the late 1940’s and early 1950’s had con- 
tinued. And, in addition to the 43 million 
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cigarette smokers in the country there 
are some 19 million former smokers. 
Half of the physicians who smoked 10 
years ago have stopped. But 542 billion 
cigarettes were still consumed in the 
country last year, 4,290 cigarettes for 
every Man and woman over the age of 
18. Clearly, our efforts to encourage peo- 
ple to quit smoking and to discourage 
young people from starting need to be 
expanded, 

Here are some of the things that I 
think we could do now. 

First, we in Congress can pass the leg- 
islation which Senator Macnvson has in- 
troduced today, the importance of which 
he has described so well. A recent study 
by Buffalo New York’s distinguished 
Roswell Park Memorial Institute showed 
that there is already a significant varia- 
tion in the amount of tar and nicotine in 
cigarettes, so this legislation could well 
encourage some of the more lethal 
brands to reduce their tar and nicotine 
content. I ask unanimous consent that 
a news report from the New York Times 
about the Roswell Park study be in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CIGARETTE BRANDS RATED ON SAFETY—CANCER 
STUDY URGES SMOKING OF PRODUCTS 

WITH Low TAR AND NICOTINE—56 TYPES ARE 

ANALYZED—INDUSTRY AsKED To DEVELOP 

BETTER FILTERS FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT 

BREAK HABIT 


(By Jane E. Brody) 


A leading cancer research institute; re- 
porting yesterday on its analysis of tar and 
nicotine content of 56 brands of cigarettes, 
advised smokers who cannot break the habit 
to switch to brands that contain low quanti- 
ties of these harmful substances. 

It said that “changes in this direction of- 
fer appreciable public health gains.” 

The study was done by Dr. George E. Moore 
and his associates at Roswell Park Memorial 
Institute, New York State’s cancer research 
and treatment center in Buffalo. The report 
was published in the March issue of Cancer, 
the journal of the American Cancer Society. 

The study showed that “some filters on 
cigarettes are helpful but others are not ade- 
quately protecting people,” Dr. Moore said in 
a statement yesterday. 

“Our study and information from the to- 
bacco industry itself indicates that more 
effective filters can be developed,” he stated. 

“We believe that improved filters would 
help stop needless and premature loss of life 
each year from lung cancer, certain other 
kinds of cancer, emphysema, cardiovascular 
disease, and other diseases associated with 
heavy smoking,” he said. 

Asked about the Roswell Park report, vari- 
ous cigarette manufacturers said they would 
prefer to reserve comment until they had 
carefully reviewed the study. 

LOWEST IN CONTENT 

In the analysis of the 56 brands, Marvel 
and Cascade, both king-size filter-tip ciga- 
rettes manufactured by Stephano Brothers, 
ranked lowest in tar and nicotine content. 
The 56 brands represented nearly all those 
marketed in the United States at the time 
of the study. 

Marvel yielded an average of 8.3 milli- 
grams of tar and 0.32 milligrams of nicotine 
per cigarette, and Cascade yielded 9.1 milli- 
grams of tar and 0.34 milligrams of nicotine. 

The highest tar and nicotine content was 
found in unfiltered king-size Raleighs, a 
product of the Brown and Williamson To- 
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bacco Corporation. A typical Raleigh con- 
tains 43.4 milligrams of tar and 2.64 milli- 
grams of nicotine, the study showed. 

One of the study's most disturbing find- 
ings, according to the scientists, was that one 
filtered cigarette—king-size Pall Mall— 
yielded more tar and nicotine than the un- 
filtered king-size cigarette of the same brand. 

In tests of Chesterfield, Lucky Strike and 
Camels, the scientists found that the smoker 
gets as much or more tar and nicotine from 
the filter cigarette as from the unfiltered, 
regular cigarette of the same brand. 

The study also showed that some filters 
are much better than others. The Marvel 
filter, for instance, was nearly five times more 
effective in blocking tars than the Pall Mall 
filter. 

Dr. Moore observed in a telephone inter- 
view that cigarette advertising had given 
smokers the jon that filters would 
protect them from the dangers of smoking. 

“Unfortunately, in many cases, they are 
not being protected,” the doctor said. 

Numerous studies have shown that cig- 
arette smokers are much more likely than 
nonsmokers to suffer from lung cancer. 

CIGARETTE RATINGS ‘ 

Following is a table giving the average 

tar and nicotine per cigarette in milligrams: 
[In milligrams} 


0.32 


— K 
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Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Sec- 
ond, we simply must begin to regu- 
late cigarette advertising. The adver- 
tising and broadcasting industries have, 
in my judgment, done an unsuccessful 
job of self-regulation. I believe their re- 
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spective codes are inadequate. I think 
it is time the Federal Communications 
Commission started showing an inter- 
est in this matter, There is a strong ar- 
gument that the FCC has the power, in 
connection with its power to refuse to 
renew licenses of stations that do not 
operate in the public interest, to pre- 
vent or limit the advertising of prod- 
ucts which are harmful to health. It 
would also appear that the FCC could— 
and should—require the acceptance of 
advertising detailing the hazards of cig- 
arette smoking as a public service under 
the rubric of the “fairness” doctrine. At 
the very least, the FCC shou begin ap- 
plying pressure on the broadcasters and 
the to industry to adopt a more 
preian code of self-regulation. Simi- 
lar action has been effective in keeping 
hard liquor advertising off the air. If the 
FCC has not taken any action by the 
end of this year,-and the cigarette com- 
panies and the broadcasters have not 
taken any further self-regulatory action 
in the same period. I plan to introduce 
8 to mandate an experimental 

1-year ban on all cigarette advertising 
on radio and television. I might point 
out that this is not a drastic step. Great 
Britain has had exactly such a ban since 
August 1965, and the figures so far, al- 
though still quite. tentative, seem to show 
a steady drop in cigarette consumption 
since that time. 

Third, we must vastly ee our edu- 
cational activities about the hazards of 
cigarette smoking. The National Clear- 
inghouse only gets $2 million a year for 
all of its activities. I plan to seek to 
amend its appropriation this year in 
order to at least triple that amount. With 
such added funds the Clearinghouse 
could develop. a national antismoking 
campaign which would use radio, televi- 
sion, and newspapers, 

Finally, I think it would be useful to 
have a sliding scale tax on cigarettes so 
that higher taxes are paid for cigarettes 
which contain more tar and nicotine. 
This would effectively encourage the de- 
velopment of relatively less harmful cig- 
arettes. I plan to introduce such legis- 
lation in the near future. 

All of these efforts are vital. But in 
the end none will have any effect until 
Americans—and particularly young peo- 
ple—develop an awareness themselves of 
the magnitude of the hazard, and act ac- 
cordingly. 


FEDERAL AID TO LAW SCHOOLS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, in re- 
cent months, the attention of the coun- 
try has been focused on crime and crimi- 
nal justice more than ever before. We 
have had a National Crime Commission 
report, a special message from the Presi- 
dent, and a number of other studies of 
various aspects of the problem. 

One of the most critica] problems is 
the treatment of indigent criminal sus- 
pects. The man who is arrested for a 
crime, who has no lawyer and no money 


to pay for one—what will society do for 


such a suspect? 

The Supreme Court has given us one 
answer. In Gideon against Wainwright, 
a landmark decision of 4 years ago, the 
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Court said that the State must provide 
an attorney for indigents accused of 
serious crimes. 

Another response has come from all 
America, in the war on poverty. Federal, 
State, and local governments have taken 
steps to relieve the burden of poverty. 
The Office of Economic Opportunity has 
funded “neighborhood legal services” 
programs across the country. Cities have 
established and expanded public de- 
fender systems. Local bar associations 
have formed legal aid societies. And this 
is all to the good. 

Some of these programs use full-time, 
salaried “attorneys, like the Legal Aid 
Agency here in the District of Columbia. 
Others rely on the part-time services of 
lawyers who take time off from their 
regular practice to handle occasional 
criminal cases. 

But in both situations, there is one 
persistent problem: Many attorneys are 
simply not well trained in trial practice. 
Frequently the same is true of the prose- 
cuting attorneys on the other side. 

I am not so concerned about the full- 
time public defenders; after a few 
months’ experience; they are bound to 
become effective trial attorneys. But it 
‘does not make much sense to pay a pri- 
vate attorney $25 per hour if he is not 
‘trained to try a case properly. After all. 
the whole point of the program is to give 
the defendant effective “assistance of 
counsel,” as the Constitution provides. 

Now we cannot place the whole blame 
on the law schools. There are undoubted- 
ly many law school graduates who are not 
physically or psychologically equipped 
to be good trial lawyers. Their abilities 
lie in other areas. But certainly the law 
schools could, and should, do a great deal 
to train their students as advocates. This 
an essential part of their legal educa- 

on. 

Moreover, unless the law student is 
taught something about the. problems— 
and the rewards—of criminal trial prac- 
tice while he is in law school, he will be 
more reluctant to represent . indigent 
clients, even on a part-time basis, after 
he hangs out his shingle. 

For this reason, I am introducing leg- 
islation to authorize the Office of Edu- 
cation to give $800,000 in assistance to 
the Nation’s law schools. The funds 
would be used to develop courses and 
‘training programs in the conduct of 
criminal cases involving indigent per- 
sons. Emphasis would be placed on the 
actual conduct of a trial. Wherever pos- 
sible,» students would work in existing 
public defender programs and prosecu- 
tors’ offices: 

What I envision as a possible program, 
therefore, might involve a combination 
of three elements: There would be 
courses’ on substantive criminal law, 
criminal procedure, and the special 
problems in dealing with the poor. 

There would be trial practice, in which 
trained attorneys might come in to coach 
the students on their technique. And 
finally, there would be practical expe- 
tience; under proper supervision. Some 
‘programs would have the students work- 
ing in public defender or legal aid of- 
-fices,. Others might have the students 
AR, prosecutors’ offices, 

Just last week, I received a letter from 
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the director of the Harvard Law School 
district attorney project. He told me 
that Harvard arranges for its law stu- 
dents to participate in the work of the 
local district attorneys, under proper su- 
pervision. I would hope that such proj- 
ects would be encouraged under this leg- 
islation. Certainly it is just as important 
to train competent prosecutors as com- 
petent defense attorneys. And, as Prof. 
Robinson Everett of Duke University 
Law School wrote me about his school’s 
trial project: 

We felt that the students learned much 
more by viewing criminal justice from both 
sides, instead of only one. 


My idea, of course, is not a completely 
novel one. A number of law schools have 
already begun projects along these lines, 
mostly through the assistance of the 
Ford Foundation or other private funds. 
These small but effective projects are 


an excellent beginning. The success of 


such programs as Harvard, Boston, Uni- 
versity, the University of Wyoming, and 
the University of Kansas gives us an in- 
dication of what can be done. 

The budgets of these privately fi- 
nanced programs have run from $8,000 
to $30,000 and higher, depending on the 
type of project and number of students 
involved. But there are 140 law schools 
in this country. Many of them simply 
cannot afford to initiate programs like 
these—although they might be able to 
absorb them into the regular school 
budget if the Federal Government gets 
them started. 

So here, in essence, is what I want to 
do: To get these programs started at 
a wide variety of schools. The Commis- 
sioner of Education, under my bill, would 
allow each school wide scope in develop- 
ing its own arrangements. But dozens 
of law schools would begin—many for the 
first time—to train their students to be 


‘effective prosecutors and defense attor- 


neys. 

Mr. President, I have received enthu- 
siastic support for this idea from Justices 
Brennan and Clark of the Supreme 
Court. Chief Justice Roger Trayor of the 
California Supreme Court, among the 
finest State judges in the country, has 
also sent me a letter of support. So have 
attorneys and law professors around the 
country. Two subcommittees of the 
American Bar Association have indicated 
their support of the proposal. So has the 
annual convention of the Association of 
American Law Schools. I think that the 
idea has received widespread endorse- 
ment because it fills a long-existing gap 
in our system of legal education. 

I offered this legislation as an amend- 
ment last year to the higher education 
bill of 1966. Because the amendment was 
offered on the floor, without sufficient 
time for the committee to study its pro- 
visions, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon {Mr. Morse], said that he 
could not accept my amendment, and I, 
accordingly, withdrew. it. But I certainly 
hope that the committee will have occa- 


sion to study the bill carefully this year, 


and act favorably. It would be a produc- 
tive investment which would pay off 
many times in improvements in our sys- 
tem of criminal justice. 

Mr. President, I send the bill to the 
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desk on behalf of the senior Senator 

from on (Mr. Morsel, and myself, 

Gea I ask that it be. appropriately 
ferred. ‘ 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The bill (S. 1805) to amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 to authorize assist- 
ance to law schools for training programs 
in the conduct of criminal cases involving 
indigent persons, introduced by Mr. 
Brewster (for himself and Mr. Morse), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Publie Welfare: 


NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I wish to ap- 
plaud President Johnson’s action Mon- 
day in meeting with the New England 
Governors, and, in particular, his assur- 
ance that the Federal Government will 
take an initiative to help resolve the 
problems of the New Haven Railroad. As 
a first step, a meeting is to be held here 
in Washington tomorrow between of- 
ficers of the Department of Transporta- 
tion and representatives of the States of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and New York, to explore the pos- 
sible areas of fruitful collaboration. 

Mr. President, the woes of the New 
Haven Railroad do not need elaboration 
here today. The railroad, which provides 
essential commuter and interstate serv- 
ice for all of southern New England and 
for the city of New York, has been in re- 
ceivership since 1961. Its future survival 
has been pinned largely on inclusion in 
the Penn-Central merger, which while 
still a lively possibility, may oceur too 
late to save the railroad from liquida- 
tion. The merger has been delayed for an 
indeterminant length of time, and the 
New Haven reportedly only has enough 
cash to continue operations until the end 
of this year. 

In these circumstances, it is becoming 
increasingly clear that steps need to be 
taken now, in the public interest, to ac- 
complish what would have had to be done 
within the framework of the merger, and 
that is reorganization of the New Haven 
into an economically viable operation. It 
is clear, too, that the initiative can best 
and most appropriately be taken at the 
Federal level, for three reasons. First is 
the interstate nature of nearly all the 
New Haven’s operations, ineluding the 
commuter service. Second is the fact that 
the Federal Government has a major 
claim as a creditor against the railroad, 
having guaranteed $51.6 million in loans 
to the New Haven since 1955, of which 
some $30 million has been defaulted. And 
third, the Federal Government alone can 
offer the widest possible range of ad- 
justment support and assistance in any 
reorganization of the railroad. 

It seems to me that the course the 
Federal Government must take in its dis- 
cussions with the States beginning here 
tomorrow must center about one simple 
theme. What is needed first and foremost 
is a basic reorganization of the railroad 
which will assure that any future public 
support, whether from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the States or municipalities, is 
wisely and properly used, The Federal 
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Government should take a prompt lead 
in initiating such a plan of reorganiza- 
tion, in proposing it to the Federal court 
which has jurisdiction over the railroad 
and in working for its prompt imple- 
mentation. : 

There is no doubt but that such a re- 
organization would be unsettling and 
would cause some painful readjustments. 
The railroad in receivership has fallen 
into management which because of its 
fiduciary responsibilities, understandably 
was unwilling to make bold, expensive 
innovations needed to change the prop- 
erty into a dynamic operation. Half of 
the New Haven’s commuter equipment is 
more than 30 years old and thus is sub- 
ject to inordinate and costly breakdowns. 
The railroad still maintains an unduly 
high percentage of low-revenue trackage, 
one recent study having showed that 25 
percent of its trackage produced less 
than 3 percent of its freight revenues. 
As a result of these circumstances, com- 
bined with the special nature of the 
commuter service, the New Haven has 
been burdened with extremely high labor 
costs, and any rational plan for reorga- 
nization would have to make fair and 
equitable arrangements for readjust- 
ments in the work force. 

The Federal Government, it seems to 
me, could make such provisions as part 
of its reorganization plan. The combined 
resources of the Economic Development 
Administration in the Department of 
Commerce and the manpower retraining 
programs of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare could be brought 
to bear on the problem along with the 
resources of the Department of Labor 
and the Small Business Administration. 
In addition, the Department of Trans- 
portation, already is planning experi- 
mental service on the New Haven with 
new turbine trains built under the aus- 
pices of the High Speed Ground Trans- 
portation Act, which I am proud to have 
originated, and these demonstrations, it 
seems to me, may have considerable 
bearing on the technological rejuvena- 
tion of the line. 

Part of any rational reorganization 
plan, whether or not it emanates from 
the Federal Government or not, may well 
be the separation and special treatment 


of those elements of the service which 


cannot be supported by revenues. This 
may mean that the passenger service, or 
the commuter portion of the passenger 
service, may have to be separated from 
the rest of the New Haven’s operations 
and treated as a separate entity with 
some form of public support. To achieve 
this result, it will be necessary to have 
some kind of legal structure to receive 
and account for the public support and to 
edminister the separated service in the 
public interest. It has for some time ap- 
peared to me that the most suitable form 
for this purpose is the interstate public 
authority which allows maximum room 
for participation by the States involved. 

Mr. President, I introduce at this time, 
and send to the desk for appropriate 
reference, a bill authorizing the States 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and New York to create a 
Northeast Rail Authority to own, lease, 
or otherwise acquire the right to operate 
a passenger rail transportation system 
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within the Northeastern States. This bill 
is offered as a plan for the kind of legal 
structure which might be needed to op- 
erate the separate passenger service 
within the framework of a reorganized 
New Haven Railroad. I might note that 
I offered this bill in the 89th Congress 
and it served, along with three other 
proposals, as a basis for extensive hear- 
ings in the Commerce Committee, 
chaired by my distinguished senior col- 
league, the Senator from Rhode Island 
LMr. Pasrore]. As a result of these hear- 
ings, the States entered into some very 
profitable discussions with the railroads 
and agreed, on an ad hoc basis, to a plan 
of temporary public support of the New 
Haven’s passenger service. The time is 
now at hand to formalize that plan and 
for that reason I resubmit this bill today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S.1806) to encourage the 
preservation and development of a mod- 
ern and efficient passenger rail transpor- 
tation service in the northeastern sea- 
board area by granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the States of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and New York to negotiate and en- 
ter into a compact to create their own 
Northeastern Rail Authority, and by 
guaranteeing certain loans and other 
credit to such authority, introduced by 
Mr. PELL, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. i 


CROP INSURANCE PROCEEDS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, there is 
a deep inequity in the present income tax 
laws with respect to the insurance pro- 
ceeds received by our farmers on account 
of losses to their crops. 

This occurs in the case of all cash 
basis farmers, Most farmers out in my 
part of the country harvest their crops 
in the fall of the year, but they do not 
sell them until the following year. 

Should their crops be destroyed, they 
receive insurance proceeds in that year, 
and the farmer has to report his income 
in that year on his income tax return. 
Since in the early part of that same 
year he will have received income from 
the crop raised in the previous year, this 
results in a doubling up of income in 1 
year. 

This is an artificial result which arises 
only because of a catastrophe in the form 
of damage by weather to crops. 

I have a bill which would amend the 
Internal Revenue Code to give farmers 
the option of either reporting the in- 
surance proceeds in the year in which 
received or to report it in the following 
year when the crop would normally have 
occurred. 

Mr, President, I send to the desk a bill 
to. amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to permit the inclusion of insur- 
ance proceeds for destruction or damage 
to crops in the year following the oc- 
currence, and ask that it be printed in 
the Record, and be appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. The bill will be received and 
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appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1807) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the 
inclusion of insurance proceeds for de- 
struction or damage to crops in the 
year following the year in which the 
damage occurred, introduced by Mr. 
MILLER, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

; S. 1807 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, 

CROP INSURANCE PROCEEDS 

Section 451 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, as amended (relating to general rule 
for taxable year of inclusion), is amended 
by adding the following subparagraph; 

„e) In the case of insurance proceeds re- 
ceived as a result of destruction or damage to 
crops, @ taxpayer reporting on the cash basis 
of accounting may elect to include such pro- 
ceeds in income for the year following the 
year of destruction or damage provided he 
establishes to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary or his delegate that, under his practice, 
income from such crops would not have been 
reported in the year in which raised.” 


SPRING GARDEN PLANTING 
WEEK 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, it 
was approximately a year ago that a 
very distinguished group of organiza- 
tions interested in the national beauti- 
fication program approached me with the 
idea of creating a Spring Garden Plant- 
ing Week during the first full week of 
October each year. 

The idea intrigued me because of my 
interest in preserving the natural beauty 
of our country. I listened with interest 
to their plan, which was inspired by the 
leadership so ably given by President 
and Mrs. Johnson. 

The plan so captured my imagination 
that I felt I must share the thoughts 
with my wife, Jermaine, who is a great 
lover of nature and things of beauty. 
Her reaction was exactly as mine. She 
became enthusiastic about the idea of a 
special week in October, aimed at focus- 
ing the efforts of people everywhere to 
beautify their homes, parks, streets, and 
communities. 

This is the key ingredient to this pro- 
gram: the individual action of people, 
in and around their homes, whether it 
be a formal garden, a large bed of flow- 
ers, a small parking strip, or a window 
box in an apartment. 

If every household in America just 
spent a few cents for a package of seeds, 
or a few bulbs, the impact upon our 
American landscape and city scene 
would be beyond the capabilities of any 
artist to capture on canvas. 

And, I might add, Mr. President, this 
is not a program which calls for the 
expenditure of millions in tax dollars. In 
fact, there is not any obligation here 
for the expenditure of any Federal, State, 
or local funds. 

My wife joined me in. this crusade, 
and accepted the position of chairman 
of the National Spring Garden Planting 
Week Committee. Membership of this 
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committee includes the who's who” of 
the horticulture and floriculture fields. 

In addition to Mrs. Magnuson, the 
committee includes: 

Miss Ernesta Ballard, executive secre- 
tary, the Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety; Mr. Richard Beatty, editor, House 
Beautiful's special publications division; 
Mr. Clifford W. Benson, executive secre- 
tary, the American Iris Society; Mr. Al- 
fred W. Bessesen, horticultural editor, 
Ohio State University; Mr. John Burton 
Brimer, garden editor, the Macmillan 
Co.; Miss Minnie Hall Brown, garden 
writer; Mr. Kenneth A. Bryant, editor, 
Florist & Nursery Exchange; Mr. Carroll 
C. Calkins, associate editor, House Beau- 
tiful magazine; Mrs. Morgan A. Casey, 
president, International. Garden Club, 
Inc.; Mr. A. R. Crooks, garden writer; 
Mr. Ben Arthur Davis, Hope Haven 
Garden Service; Mr. Douglas M. Fel- 
lowes, garden writer; Mrs. Marshall E. 
Ford, garden writer; Miss Jean Foster, 
garden writer; Mrs. Earl H. Hath, execu- 
tive secretary, National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, Inc.; Mr. W. Ray Has- 
tings, executive secretary, All-American 
Selections; Mr, Paul E. Jones, garden 
writer, Spokane Daily Chronicle; Mr. 
Robert F. Lederer, executive vice presi- 
dent, the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen; Mr. Gustave Springer, Nether- 
lands Flower-Bulb Institute; Mr. Alfred 
B. La Gasse, executive director, National 
Recreation & Park Association; Mr. C. H. 
Lewis, president, American Rose Society; 
Mr. Richard L. Nowadnick, secretary and 


treasurer, Northwest Bulb Growers As- 


sociation; Miss Mary O’Brien, editor, 
Beautiful Gardening & Living Outdoors 
magazine; Mr. C. Dan Pennell, secretary, 
American Peony Society; Mr. Ted Sa- 
belis, chairman, Washington State Bulb 
Commission; Mr. Robert W. Schery, di- 
rector, Lawn Institute; Mrs. Raymond T. 
Schmelzele, Town & Country Garden 
Club; Miss Rachel Snyder, editor in chief, 
Flower & Garden magazine; Mr. George 
Spader, executive secretary, Men’s Gar- 
den Clubs of America; Mrs. C. Powers 
Taylor, president, Landscape Nursery 
Council; Mr. Felix R. Taylor, president, 
National Tulip Society; Dr. Cynthia 
Wescott, The Plant Doctor; Dr. 
Thomas W. Whitaker, executive secre- 
tary, American Plant Life Society; Dr. 
Richad P. White, director, Horticulture 
Research Institute, Inc.; Dr. Donald 
Wyman, the Arnold Arboretum of 
Harvard University. 

The joint resolution I introduced in the 
Senate at that time—1 year ago—was 
unanimously adopted by my colleagues. 

In the House, my good friend and fel- 
low Washingtonian, Froyp V. Hicks, in- 
troduced a companion resolution. Several 
of his colleagues submitted like reso- 
lutions, 

Unfortunately, the 89th Congress ad- 
journed before the House could take ac- 
tion. Although we in Congress could not 
stop the clock to give the week the official 
sanction it deserved, many Governors 
nevertheless proclaimed in their States 
the first full week in October, National 
Spring Garden Planting Week. 

The idea has caught fire and swept the 
country with an enthusiastic desire to 
beautify our Nation. 

The “seed” of beautification was 
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Said in his special message on national 
beauty to the Congress February 8, 1965: 

To deal with these problems will require 
a new conservation. We must not only pro- 
tect the countryside and save it from destruc- 
tion, we must restore what has been destroyed 
and salvage the beauty and charm of our 
cities. Our conservation must not just be the 
classic conservation of protection and devel- 
opment, but a creative conservation of resto- 
ration and innovation. Its object is not just 
man’s welfare but the dignity of man's spirit. 


This challenge resulted in the first 
White House Conference on National 
Beauty, headed by a distinguished New 
Yorker and one of America’s greatest 
conservation statesmen, Laurance S. 
Rockefeller. 

From it evolved the First Lady’s Com- 
mittee for a More Beautiful Capital, 
which is enlarging the beauty of our be- 
loved Nation’s Capital. ; 

Out of this came the first National 
Youth Conference on Natural Beauty, 
which brought together 500 of the Na- 
tion’s outstanding teenagers from 4-H 
Clubs, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp- 
fire Girls, and other youth groups. 

Because of this concern for our en- 
vironment, the President by Executive 
order last year established the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Recreation and Nat- 
ural Beauty. At the same time, the Presi- 
dent established the Citizen’s Advisory 
Committee on Recreation and Natural 
Beauty, and appointed Laurance S. 
Rockefeller as Chairman. 

National Spring Garden Planting 
Week is a logical and necessary step to 
actively involve citizens in this program 
in their own homes and communities. 
Natural beauty is no longer something 
we merely talk about. It is a matter of 
national concern, even of law. 

Hundreds of communities throughout 
the Nation have established local beau- 
tification committees. We in Congress 
must give them the moral support they 
need to continue in this noble effort. 

In Washington State, for example, a 
great deal has been done through local 
initiative—on the part of individual 
business concerns as well as communi- 
ties, and citizens. 

Our Skagit Valley Junior College at 
Mount Vernon launched a public cam- 
paign to plant 159 trees on the campus. 
In the Puyallup Valley, which provides 
many of the bulbs for our Nation’s gar- 
deners, selected flowering plum trees 
were sold to property owners at the low 
price of $4.50 per tree to stimulate inter- 
est in further beautifying their area. 

In Pullman, a commercial tree grower 
offered the mayor’s beautification com- 
mittee 5,000 Douglas-fir trees and 2,000 
Scotch pines to line the bank of the 
Palouse River. The chamber of com- 
merce there solicited weekend help to 
help to do the planting. The whole job 
was done in 4 weekends. 

So in the name of those hundreds of 
thousands across the Nation who have 
done so much personally toward our 
beautification program, I therefore in- 
troduce a joint resolution to create a Na- 
tional Spring Garden Planting Week 
during the first full week in October 
each year. 

By setting aside 1 week each fall, in 
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which each homeowner in America can 
beautify his yard, his neighborhood, and 
his town, we will be taking a giant step 
toward a goal that represents our Na- 
tion’s best. 

The national beautification program 
is one in which all of us must play a role 
if it is to succeed on a national level. 
The seed has begun to grow and with 
our support will play a significant part 
ia making our Nation a better place to 

ve. 

To exemplify the way beautification 
has begun to catch hold in our country, 
I refer to these examples: 

In Arkansas, an Extension Homemak- 
er’s Club plowed under an old junkyard 
that marred a scenic turnoff to a vaca- 
tion area and planted the site with flow- 
ers, shrubs, and trees. 

In Georgia, more than 700,000 trees 
and shrubs were planted during Make 
Georgia Beautiful Month. 

In Illinois, the Extension Service pro- 
duced 13 half-hour TV programs on 
home landscaping that were later shown 
in three other States. 

Just a few miles from here, the Arling- 
ton Home Demonstration Club learned 
through’ the Nurserymen’s Association 
that a nurseryman in California had a 
surplus supply of crepe myrtle trees. Last 
summer arrangements were made to buy 
the entire lot, 600 trees, at a bargain 
price. The club arranged for the sale and 
distribution of the trees, and the county 
agent printed planting instructions. 

The project was so successful that the 
Beautification Committee of Arlington 
contracted to have 6,000 crepe myrtles 
especially grown for sale in Arlington 
next spring. 

These are just a few examples of the 
wonderful things being done in the name 
of beautification by people everywhere. 
We owe to them as much support as we 
in Congress can give in order to see that 
beautification becomes a way of life for 
our own and future generations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ceived, and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 85) to 
authorize the President to issue annually 
a proclamation designating the 7-day 
period comprising the first full week in 
October of each year as “Spring Gar- 
den Planting Week,” introduced by Mr. 
Macnvson, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, about 7 
or 8 weeks ago, the Republican National 
Coordinating Committee made a recom- 
mendation to the effect that social se- 
curity benefits and those paid under the 
Railroad Retirement Act should be ex- 
empted from Federal income tax. 

I present a resolution and ask that it 
be printed in the Recorp, including all 
the names—and there are 36 sponsors of 
this resolution. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, will be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 123), submitted 
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by Mr. DIRKSEN (for himself, Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. ALLoTT, Mr. BAKER, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
Boccs, Mr. BROOKE, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. 
Cask, Mr. Cooper, Mr. COTTON, Mr. CUR- 
TIS, Mr. DOMINICK, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. Fone, 
Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. HATFIELD, 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. Hruska, Mr. Jav- 
irs, Mr. Jorpan of Idaho, Mr. KucHEL, 
Mr. MILLER, Mr. Morton, Mr. Mounpt, Mr. 
Murpuy, Mr. PEARSON, Mr. Percy, Mr. 
Prouty, Mr. Scort, Mrs. SMITH, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. Town, Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware, and Mr. Youne of North 
Dakota), was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, as follows: 
S. Res. 123 

Whereas it has been proposed to the 
House of Representatives by the United 
States Department of the Treasury that old- 
age insurance monthly benefits provided 
under the program established by title II 
of the Social Security Act and railroad 
retirement benefits provided under the pro- 
gram established by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act shall be made subject to Federal 
income taxes; 

Whereas inflation, which in itself is a 
form of hidden taxation, imposes especially 
heavy burdens on persons living on fixed 
incomes; 

Whereas beneficiaries of these Federal pro- 

rely on fixed incomes for their basic 
necessities; 

Whereas adoption of the proposal to tax 
social security and railroad retirement bene- 
fits would involve double taxation; and 

Whereas there are certain questions as to 
the constitutionality of this proposal to tax 
such benefits: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that such social security and railroad retire- 
ment benefits shall not be made subject to 
Federal income taxes. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENT TO SEC- 
OND SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1967 


Mr. PASTORE submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 
AMENDMENT NO. 198 


In accordance with rule XL, of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give 
notice in writing that it is my intention to 
move to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for 
the purpose of proposing to the bill (HR. 
9481) making supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
for other purposes, the following amend- 
ment, namely: On page 12, line 6, insert the 
following: 

“HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION 

“For an additional amount for ‘Higher edu- 
cation facilities construction’, $2,122,775, for 
payments under section 408 of the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963, as amended: 
Provided, That the Federal contribution shall 
not exceed 50 per centum of the eligible 
costs: Provided further, That section 408(a) 
of such Act is amended by inserting after 
the parenthetical phrase ‘(subject to the 
provisions of this section)’ the following 
*, but not to exceed one-half of the costs of 
such restoration or replacement,’.” 


Mr. PASTORE also submitted an 
amendment (No. 198), intended to be 
proposed by him, to House bill 9481, mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES 
FOR TAX PURPOSES TO DIVORCED 
OR SEPARATED PARENT REGARD- 
ING A DEPENDENT CHILD’S SUP- 
PORT AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 194 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, last year, 
the 89th Congress had occasion to con- 
sider what has become an irritating and 
almost insoluble tax problem that arises 
between estranged parents; namely, 
which of them is properly entitled to 
claim their children as exemptions for 
income tax purposes. 

Presently, a parent who contributes 
more than one-half of the child’s sup- 
port for a taxable year is entitled to 
claim the child as a dependent and re- 
ceive a $600 income exemption. When 
parents are separated or divorced and 
both contribute to the child’s support, 
the determination of which parent re- 
ceives the exemption, the one having 
custody of the child or the one contrib- 
uting to the child’s support, is a vexing 
and sometimes impossible task. Where 
each parent honestly believes that he or 
she has contributed more than half the 
support; where the estrangement is at a 
high pitch; and where the Internal 
Revenue Service is prohibited to disclose 
to either parent any information regard- 
ing the other parent’s alleged support— 
the Internal Revenue Service finds itself 
caught in the middle as an arbiter with 
its hands tied and the parents are in no 
better a position. 

In response to this continual irritant 
to taxpayers and to relieve what has be- 
come an administrative headache to the 
Internal Revenue Service, the House of 
Representatives, in the last Congress, 
passed H.R. 14363, which would have 
provided rules under which the deter- 
mination of the parent entitled to the 
claimed exemption could be made on a 
more satisfactory basis. Subsequently, the 
Committee on Finance favorably report- 
ed this bill without amendment. Due to 
the heavy legislative load in the closing 
days of the 89th Congress, HR. 14363 
was not called up and died on the Senate 
Calendar. 

However, I was heartened to see that 
the House, again this Congress, passed a 
bill, H.R. 6056, which is identical to H.R. 
14363. This measure is presently pending 
before the Committee on Finance and I 
hope it will receive the same favorable 
consideration that it did last Congress. 

The procedural rules which would be 
established by H.R. 6056 would become 
effective after 1966 and should go far in 
resolving a great many dependency cases 
arising in the future. However, the fact 
that the bill does nothing to resolve or 
relieve the many pending cases involving 
parents’ claims for child dependents is a 
great drawback. It is these very cases 
upon which the bill is based and to which 
the bill gives no assistance. Literally 
thousands of cases involving the depend- 
ency issue are pending before the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service at various stages of 
administrative review. Many other sim- 
ilar cases are before the U.S. Tax Court 
and Federal district courts. In fact, just 
last month, the Tax Court of the United 
States was forced to issue an opinion in 
a dependency case where it had to state 
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“that the ends of justice are not served 
by the present situation.“ In that case, a 
father contributed over $3,800 to the 
support of his four children who were 
living with his divorced wife. Most of this 
amount was paid pursuant to a divorce 
decree which had included an agreement 
between him and his wife that he would 
be entitled to claim the children as de- 
pendents for income tax purposes. In 
spite of the large amount of support paid 
by the father and the parties’ agreement, 
the court was forced, and quite properly 
under present law, to deny these tax ex- 
emptions to the father. This conclusion 
was reached since the father was unable 
to show the total support of his children. 
Why had he failed to show this total sup- 
port? Because he was apparently not able 
to obtain this essential information from 
his previous wife. Thus, he could not 
show the entire picture of support. His 
was indeed an impossible task—which 
led the court in its opinion to allude to 
H.R. 6056 and to indieate its hope that 
this bill would be enacted. 2 

Not only do I share this expression of 
the court, but, in my opinion, a far more 
satisfaetory result.can well be reached in 
present cases, if the prior spouse or the 
Internal Revenue Service is required to 
furnish a parent with a statement in- 
dicating the nature and amount of sup- 
port furnished and upon which the com- 
peting spouse equally claims the children 
as dependents. Then the parent would be 
able to determine if his contribution did 
constitute more than half of his child's 
support. If they did, he would be entitled 
to the exemption; would pursue his claim 
with the tax authorities, and would as- 
suredly prevail. If the information sup- 
plied, coupled with his own facts, demon- 
strated that he did not contribute over 
half the support, he could abandon his 
present claim, not be forced into court, 
and thus save himself and the court a 
great deal of time and expense, as well 
as not have to undergo the strain and 
anxiety. connected with any litigation. 
He would also be spared the bitter dis- 
appointment of being denied his children 
as dependents on the basis of a technical 
rule of evidence which requires him to 
bear the burden of proof. 

In order for taxpayers to reach a proper 
decision and to avoid the harsh results 
experienced by parents because of lack 
of available evidence, I am proposing 
an amendment to H.R. 6056 which would 
provide a parent, faced with this problem 
today, with necessary information to 
determine if he has contributed more 
than one-half to the support of his child 
during the year. In effect, my amendment 
merely extends the exchange of informa- 
tion relief provided by H.R. 6056 for 
years after 1967, including that year, to 
cases that have already arisen or may 
arise for years prior to 1967. Under my 
amendment, a divorced or separated 
parent would be entitled to receive an 
itemized statement of expenditures upon 
which the other parent’s claim for de- 
pendency exemption is based. If the other 
parent has not claimed the child, then 
the parent claiming the exemption would 
not be entitled to be furnished any such 
statement from another person, or from 
the IRS—my proposal applies only to 
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divorced or separated parents where both 
are presently claiming the child or chil- 
dren as dependents for taxable years 
prior to 1967 and neither will cooperate 
in determining what the total annual 
support for each child is for the prior 
year in question. e : 

The relief provided by my proposal 
will only be available to such parents 
for taxable years prior to 1967 and whose 
tax years have not expired under the 
statute of limitations. Generally, the IRS 
has 3 years from when the return is filed 
in which to question a taxpayer’s claimed 
exemptions or deductions. After that pe- 
riod of time has expired, unless fraud or 
a substantial tax underpayment is in- 
volved, the taxpayer’s return cannot be 
questioned. 

-It is, therefore, not unlikely for a 
parent who filed his 1965 return and feels 
that his claimed exemptions for his chil- 
dren have been approved, to be contacted 
by IRS and have these exemptions ‘chal- 
lenged. He must then go about the trying 
task of showing his children’s total sup- 
port and when they are in custody of a 
spiteful spouse who has also claimed 
these children, his efforts are generally 
frustrated. My proposal would facilitate 
his attempts to arrive at a proper de- 
termination: It would also apply to the 
myriad of pending tax cases involving 
dependency credits, whether these cases 
are before the IRS or a court of law. 
“ Subsequent dependency cases involv- 
ing taxable year 1967 and thereafter will 
have available the general rule and relief 
provisions of H.R. 6056. : 

I think it is only fair that a taxpayer, 
in discharging his parental duty by con- 
tributing to his child’s support, should 
have sufficient information made avail- 
able when his dependency claim has been 
challenged by the IRS, particularly since 
this challenge generally arises because 
the former spouse is also claiming the 
child as a dependent for tax purposes. 
He should be able to determine if his 
support payments or other expenditures 
for his child are over 50 percent of the 
child’s support. This can only be achieved 
if the amount of the other parent’s 
support, upon which that parent’s 
claim is based, is known or furnished 
to the competing parent. Of course, both 
parents would be equally entitled to 
such statements and, perhaps, this 
availability of information to each will 
provide the incentive for them to get 
together in the first place and resolve 
the matter. It should certainly prove so 
for future cases and for those cases that 
have already arisen, may well spur the 
competing parents to reach some solu- 
tion without further wasting their own, 
the Service’s and the court’s time. 

In today’s tax arena, a parent can- 
not obtain any information from the 
IRS, and gets little or no data from his 
former spouse. He is left to his own de- 
vices and after many meetings with the 
IRS and even costly court action, he ends 
up being denied the exemptions—as in 
the case I mentioned above—and some- 
times the parent may well have been en- 
titled’ to the exemption. My proposed 
amendment goes a long way in helping’ 
those parents already engaged in this 
frustrating task of proving support by 
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affording them the information required 
for them to present their entire case. 
This serves the ends of justice 
which is not the case today. I therefore 
intend to propose my amendment when 
the Committee on Finance reports H.R. 
6056. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Tax 
Court decision to which I referred, Rob- 
ert I. Brown v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue (48 T. C. No. 5), and my amend- 
ment, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore.: The amendment will be received, 
printed, and appropriately feferred; and, 
without objection, the Tax Court deci- 
sion in the case of Robert I. Brown 
against Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment was referred to the 
Committee on Finance, as follows: 

At the end of the bill imsert the following: 

Sc. 3. (a) If, for a taxable year de- 
scribed in subsection (b)— 

“(1) the parents of a child (as defined 
in section 151 (e) (3) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954) were divorced or legally 
separated under a decree of divorce or sepa- 
rate maintenance, or were Separated under 
a separation agreement to which section 
71(a)(2) of such Code applied, and 

“(2) both of such parents claimed an ex- 
emption for such child under section 151(e) 
of such Code on his income tax return, 
each such parent shall be entitled to re- 
ceive, under regulations prescribed. by the 
Secretary of the Treasury or his delegate, 
an itemized statement of the expenditures 
upon which the other parent’s claim of such 
exemption is based. 

„b) The provisions of subsection (a) 
shall apply, in the case of any parent de- 
seribed in such subsection, only to taxable 
years beginning before January 1, 1967, with 
respect to which the period for filing by 
such parent of a claim for credit or refund 
of an overpayment of the tax imposed by 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 has not expired on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act.” $ 


The Robert J. Brown against Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue decision is as 
follows: 

[Tax Court of the United States] 
ROBERT I. Brown, PETITIONER v. COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, RESPONDENT, 
48 T. C. No. 5 
[Docket No. 113-65, filed April 19, 1967 

Held, the evidence herein does not permit 
a determination either of a range or maxi- 
mum amount expended for the total support 
of petitioner’s children and petitioner is 
therefore not entitled to dependency ex- 
emptions. 

John A. Wiethe, for the petitioner. 

Richard M. Schwartz, for the respondent. 

Tannenwald, Judge: Respondent deter- 
mined a deficiency in petitioner’s Federal 
income tax for 1962 in the amount of $817.22. 
After petitioner’s concession of various is- 
sues raised by the notice of deficiency, the 
sole remaining issue is whether petitioner is 
entitled to dependency exemptions under 
section 1511 for his four children in 1962. 

FINDINGS OF FACT ‘ 

Petitioner was a legal resident of Lima, 
Ohio, at the time of filing the petition 
herein. He filed his 1962 Federal income tax 
return with the district director of internal 
reyenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1 All references are to the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. 
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Petitioner and Norma Peene Brown were 
married in 1957, separated in November 1961, 
and divorced on February 21, 1962. Petitioner 
and Norma had four children: 1 


Child: Born 
Robert D October 17, 1957. 
David M February 21, 1959. 
Diana J. April 2, 1980. 
Darryl P. August 18, 1961. 


On February 14, 1962, petitioner and Nor- 
ma entered into an agreement which was 
incorporated into the divorce decree and 
which provided, among other things, the fol- 
lowing: (7) that Norma would have custody 
of the children, (2) that Norma would re- 
ceive sole title to the house in Lima and 
the family automobile, (3) that petitioner 
would pay to her $300 per month for sup- 
port of the children, (4) that petitioner 
would be entitled to “claim the minor chil- 
dren for Internal Revenue purposes,” and 
(5) that petitioner would remain liable on 
all outstanding debts and obligations. 

Until June 15, 1962, the four children 
continued to live with Norma in the house 
in Lima. On or about June 15, 1962, Norma 
and the children moved into the spacious 
home of Norma's parents in Coral Gables, 
Florida. : 

During 1962, petitioner contributed the 
following amounts toward the support of the 
children: 


Payments to the clerk of the Allen 


County, Ohio, courts $1, 125. 00 
Payment via Norma’s attorneys. 1, 765. 00 
Payment by petitioner’s attorney. 300. 00 
Payment directly to Norma 120. 00 
Medical insuraneee 70. 00 


Airplane tickets for David and 


Disha! Hee) Sey) TIU GATE 75. 00 
Payments by petitioner's: mother: 

Clothing and shoes 48. 85 
r Le Re oy 15. 49 
Sodic t CIR Ma u Shs oe 235. 00 
Utilities and laundřy (four- 

fifths of 891.75) - 73. 40 
r 3, 827. 74 


Since these amounts represented bona 
fide loans from petitioner’s mother, we have 
credited him with having paid these ex- 
penses. 

In the absence of any evidence to the 
contrary, we have assumed the utilities and 
laundry were used equally by each member 
of the household, i.e., Norma and the four 
children. 

OPINION 


This is another in a long series of cases in 
which the taxpayer husband is faced with a 
difficult and often impossible task. An essen- 
tial prerequisite to sustaining his position is 
the proof that the amount he furnished for 
the support of his children constituted more 
than half of the total amount expended for 
their support. Section 152(a); Bernard C. 
Rivers, 33 T.C. 935 (1960). In attempting to 
satisfy this requirement, he usually starts 
with the handicap that his wife or her rela- 
tives are not likely to provide him with any 
information as to what they may have ex- 
pended. The mountain which he must climb 
is made steeper by virtue of the adversary 
rules of a tax proceeding which make re- 
spondent's determination presumptively cor- 
rect and place the burden of proof on the 
taxpayer. Added to this impediment is the 
further inhibiting factor that respondent is 
restricted by law from disclosing to the tax- 
payer information in his possession as to the 
amount of support which may have been 
provided by others (section 7213(a)), al- 
though, if a subpoena is served and the Court 
directs compliance therewith, respondent 
may be required to furnish such informa- 
tion. See Blair v. Oesterlein Co., 275 U.S. 220, 
227 (1927). The frustration thus generated 
is greater for the taxpayer than for the Court 
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only because it is the taxpayer who has to 
lay out hard cash to pay any deficiency. 

As to the period prior to June 15, 1962, 
the children lived in a house owned during 
the early part of 1962 by petitioner and 
Norma jointly and later by Norma singly. 
They had some use of the automobile, which 
was apparently similarly owned. However, no 
fair rental value for either the house or the 
automobile was shown. Moreover, although 
petitioner testified that Norma did not work, 
the record is silent as to whether she had 
any other income. But even if we assume 
that, during this period, petitioner was the 
sole support of the children and that every- 
thing he expended was for the support of 
the children, including amounts for mort- 
gage and repair payments on the house and 
purchase and repair payments on the auto- 
mobile (which we have not counted in view 
of the ownership interest involved), peti- 
tioner must‘ still fail because of the state of 
the record as to the amount expended for 
the total support of the children after June 
15. 

Petitioner testified that he did not know 
how much was expended on his children in 
‘Florida subsequent to their moving into 
Norma's parents’ house. However, he did 
visit them in Florida at Christmas time in 
1962 and testified that their standard of 
living was “very good,” although he also 
stated that it was not any different than 
what they had been accustomed to before. 
The parents appear to have been persons of 
means and their home was substantial. We 
recognize that a determination of the precise 
amount of total support of the children is 
not n . Theodore Milgroom, 31 T.C. 
1256 (1959); E. R. Cobb, Sr., 28 T.C. 595 
(1957). But the unfortunate fact is that we 
are not able even to infer from the evidence 
presented herein either a range or an out- 
side amount which was spent for the sup- 
port of the children by people other than 
petitioner, As a consequence, Commissioner 
v. Mendel, 351 F. 2d 580 (C.A. 4, 1965), re- 
versing 41 T.C. 32 (1963), so heavily relied 
on by petitioner, is clearly distinguishable. 
Cf. Edward J. Piilis, 47 T.C. —— (Mar. 31, 
1967). 

Nor is the agreement between petitioner 
and Norma that he was entitled to claim the 
children. for Internal Revenue purposes 
binding upon the respondent, although leg- 
islation is pending which would so permit. 
See H.R. 6056, which passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives on March 14, 1967; see also 
H. Rept: No. 102, goth Cong., 1st Sess., (1967). 
Similarly, we cannot presume that the cir- 
cumstances in Coral Gables were the same 
as in Lima. Indeed, what evidence there is 
indicates the contrary. Moreover, unfair as it 
may seem, the mere fact that the support 
scenario was changed from that originally 
contemplated does not justify a holding for 
petitioner. Section 152(a) requires that we 
make our determination in terms of actual 
support expenditures rather than contem- 
plated support arrangements. 

We have no alternative but to hold that 
petitioner has failed to sustain his burden 
of proof. In so doing, we are constrained to 
comment that the ends of justice are not 
served by the present situation and to ex- 
press our hope that the above-mentioned 
ameliorating legislation will be enacted. 

Decision will be entered for the respond- 
ent, n 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS, JOINT RESOLUTION, AND 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, at the 
next printing of the bill—S. 1681—to 
amend title II of the Social Security Act 
to provide disability insurance benefits 
thereunder for any individual who is 
blind and has at least six quarters of 
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coverage, and for other purposes, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE] be added as a cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT, Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the names of the dis- 
tinguished Senators from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE], from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], and from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] be added as cospon- 
sors to S. 1668, a bill granting a Federal 
charter to Pop Warner Junior League 
Football, at its next printing. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the request of the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Baym], I ask unanimous 
consent that, at the next printing of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 80, the names of the 
following Senators be added as cospon- 
sors: Senators CLARK, BIBLE, and Mon- 
DALE. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, At the 
request of the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. McGovern], I ask unanimous 
consent that, at the next printing of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 19, the 
name of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING] be added as a cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on May 8, 
1967, I introduced Senate bill 1700, to 
amend the Adult Education Act of 1966 
in order to revise the allotment formula 
under the provisions of the act. 

I ask unanimous consent that, at the 
next printing of S. 1700, the names of the 
following Senators be added as cospon- 
sors: Senators MANSFIELD, BARTLETT, 
BENNETT, Bodds, MCGEE, METCALF, Moss, 
Monot, ProuTy, and SMITH. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Isaac G. Stone, of Massachusetts, to 
be an examiner-in-chief, U.S. Patent 
Office, vice Joseph C. Manian, resigned. 

On behalf of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, notice is hereby given to all per- 
sons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Wednesday, May 24, 1967, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nomination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF HIRAM R. CANCIO, OF 
PUERTO RICO, TO BE US. DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE, DISTRICT OF 
PUERTO RICO 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Wednesday, 
May 24, 1967, at 10:30,a.m., in room 2300, 
New Senate Office Building; on the 
nomination of Hiram R. Cancio, of 
Puerto Rico, to be U.S. district judge, dis- 
trict of Puerto Rico, vice Clemente Ruiz- 
Nazario, resigned. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator. from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Nebraska Mr. 
Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF FURTHER 
HEARINGS ON BILINGUAL AMER- 
ICAN EDUCATION ACT. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that the Special Sub- 
committee on Bilingual Education of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare will hold a series of hearings in 
Texas during the latter part of May on 
S. 428, the Bilingual American Educa- 
tion Act. 

Hearings on this bill begin tomorrow, 
May 18, and continue through Friday, 
May 19. Then on Friday, May 26, the 
subcommittee will go to Corpus Christi 
for a day of hearings at Memorial Coli- 
seum. On May 29 it will meet at the 
Edinburg High School in Edinburg, and 
on May 31 it holds its final Texas hearing 
in San Antonio, at the probate courtroom 
of the Bexar County Courthouse. 

Hearings in California and New York 
will be announced at a latter date. 

Those wishing to testify or submit 
statements are asked to contact Allan 
Mandel or Gene Godley in room 4228 
New Senate Office Building or at exten- 


sion 5922. 3 


NOTICE OF HEARING 
EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS 
ON S. 382 AND SECTIONS 111-119 OF 
S. 1125 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that on Thursday, May 25, 
1967, in room 4230, New Senate Offce 
Building, at 10 a.m. the Education Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare plans to take 
testimony on S. 382, introduced on Janu- 
ary 17, 1967, by Senator CHURCH to 
amend Public Law 874 with respect to the 
amount to be deducted from payments 
pursuant to such law on account of cer- 
tain Federal contributions. It is my 
understanding that he is joined in sup- 
port of this measure by Senator JORDAN 
of Idaho. 

In addition, the subcommittee will take 
testimony from administration witnesses 
on sections 111 through 119 of S. 1125, 
which I had the honor to introduce on 
behalf of the administration on Febru- 
ary 28, 1967. These sections of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
Amendments of 1967 relate to the 
Teacher Corps program originally es- 
tablished under title V of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965. 

At later dates, hearings will be held for 
public witnesses on all aspects of S. 1125. 
Those public witnesses who wish to be 
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heard on S. 382 on May 25, 1967, are 
urged to write the subcommittee at their 
earliest convenience at room 4226, New 
Senate Office Building, indicating their 
desire to be heard or to submit state- 
ments for the hearings record. 


THE AMERICAN ERA ENDS IN 
GERMANY 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President— 

The American Era in Germany is dead. 
From now on, Germany will think and speak 
for itself. 


These are the words of Charles W. 
Thayer, former American-diplomat who 
knows West Germany well. In an article 
in the May 2 issue of Look magazine, 
entitled The American Era Ends in 
Germany,” Mr. ‘Thayer describes the 
mood in Germany today. He also looks 
into the future with great pereeption and 
lists the three alternatives confronting 
Germany in foreign policy: a French 
alliance with an eventual unified Western 
European federation of fatherlands, 
neutralization, and the continuation of 
the Atlantic alliance with the United 
States. He discusses these three alterna- 
tives and concludes that while the rela- 
tions between Washington and Bonn will 
never be the same again: 

The passing of the American Era calls for 
no lamentations. Properly assessed, it will 
be a gain for all. 


Mr. President, so that my colleagues 
interested in our relations with West 
Germany can read a most perceptive 
article, I ask unanimous consent that the 
full text of the article be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN ERA ENDS IN GERMANY 

(Nore.—A former U.S. diplomat, who saw 
the West German republic born in 1949 and 
wrote a book called The Unquiet Germans, 
takes a bold look at the new regime in Bonn. 
He reports a growing wave of anti-Ameri- 
canism. And he predicts: The Germans will 
in time swing back to their American friends, 
but their relationship to us will never be the 
same again.) 

(By Charles W. Thayer) 

I have just crisscrossed West Germany 
from the North Sea to the Alps. I talked with 
Germans of all ranks, from cabinet members 
to shopkeepers, and all political persuasions, 
from Socialists to radicals of the right. Many 
of them I had known 18 years ago, when I 
was U.S. liaison representative to the brand- 
new German government. 

I come home convinced that the American 
Era in Germany is dead. Prom now on, Ger- 
many will think and speak for itself. 

“We are sensitive people,” Rainer Barzel, 
the floor leader of the dominant CDU party, 
complained to me impatiently. We are sick 
and tired of your endless inquisitions.” 

The American Era began during the Oc- 
cupation, with its American reeducators and 

food relief. After the educators had gone and 
the hunger had abated, the simple fact of 
American military power remained. Every 
German recognized that German security de- 
pended almost exclusively on our troops and 
nuclear weapons. 

We came to regard Germany as an apt and 
willing pupil. When we called for troops, 
the Germans readily supplied them. When 
the gold drain struck, they agreed to offset 
purchases to help compensate for the gold 
losses. When we needed a claque to support 
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measures unpopular abroad, the Bonn gov- 
ernment dutifully applauded. 

The pupil came to rely on the teacher. 
When a Bonn politician ran for election, his 
first move was a pilgrimage to Washington. 
If he was received in the White House, he 
was a shoo-in. If he got as far as the Secre- 
tary of State, he was at least a favorite. 
Whenever he had problems, the chancellor 
flew to Washington. If things went badly, 
he was subjected to various degrees of scold- 
ing by American officials; the worst punish- 
ment of all—a lecture by Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara. 

As time went on, the U.S. forgot that its 
pupil was growing up, and Germany in turn 
forgot that the teacher had problems else- 
where. The Germans began to notice that 
American-advocated policies did not always 
bring the hoped-for results, Despite NATO's 
buildup, reunification became more remote 
than ever. When the men of Bonn, at our 
urging, whipped up German enthusiasm for 
a United Europe, the plan failed, leaving 
Germany alone and frustrated. And after 
the Germans eagerly agreed to a Washington 
plan for sharing nuclear strategy, President 
Johnson, bowing to objections elsewhere, 
abandoned the scheme. N 

When the Germans accepted the so-called 
McNamara Committee as a means of sharing 
in NATO defense planning, they now claim 
all they got were more lectures from the 
U.S. Secretary of Defense. 

Every time the U.S. made an effort to 
temper the cold war in negotiations with the 
Russians, the Germans became afraid that 
their interests were being sold behind their 
backs. Usually, their fears were groundless; 
sometimes, not. When the American Presi- 
dent last October launched a new plea for 
conciliation with the Soviet Union, the West 
German Government, learned of it from the 
newspapers. 

And from time to time, self-appointed 
American inquisitors appeared to ask the 
Germans whether they had really confessed 
their guilt for Hitler’s crimes, 20 years after 
the war. 

American businessmen have not Helped 
the situation. From Hamburg to Munich, I 
was bombarded with complaints about Texas 
millionaires buying into German firms and 
sending ambitious young American execu- 
tives to make a fast profit. Overnight, old 
German Officials of these firms find them- 
selves replaced by outsiders, their careers de- 
stroyed. A British businessman summed it 
up bluntly: “The Germans may lack social 
grace, but you Americans lack business 
grace.” 

The accumulation of disappointments and 
hurt feelings has recently become acute. 
Older German leaders are disillusioned. The 
younger politicians are openly indignant. 
Their reaction has been to cheer a rap- 
prochement with France, if only as a demon- 
stration that they have cut loose from Amer- 
ica’s apron strings. We can deal with the 
French, despite De Gaulle,” a senior official 
said. They know what they want. You 
Americans don't.“ 

The climax of Germany’s frustration has 
been the nonproliferation treaty to limit the 
spread of nuclear weapons. Most Bonners 
have been led to believe that the United 
States, after long secret negotiations with 
the Soviet Union, abruptly presented the 
Bonn government with the text of a treaty 
Germany would be expected to sign. In the 
opinion of German scientific experts, it 
would permanently cripple Germany’s future 
peaceful nuclear industries. Along with the 
text, according to officials, came an American 
note saying that it would be extremely diffi- 
cult if not impossible to make any amend- 
ments to meet possible German objections, 
This version is denied by American officials, 
but at this stage, denials seemed irrelevant. 

Long before the text was known, a storm 
of angry denunciation against the U.S. broke 
out. A longtime British political observer in 
Bonn told me he had never experienced such 
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a wave of anti-American feeling. When 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson visited the 
capital, he was treated to such a torrent of 
anti-American abuse from Finance Minister 
Franz Josef Strauss, once the Pentagon’s 
darling, that he thought Strauss must be 
drunk. But next morning at breakfast, 
Strauss repeated the performance, To dispel 
any lingering doubts about his feelings, 
Strauss published a letter to Chancellor 
Kurt Georg Kiesinger, threatening to resign 
if the treaty in its present form were signed. 

Other ministers, acknowledging that Ger- 
many must sign or once again be branded 
as a warmonger—this time a nuclear war- 
monger—charged it had been tricked into a 
suicidal fait accompli. A death warrant,” 
aged ex-Chancellor Konrad Adenauer cried. 
One minister, with exaggerated, bone-chill- 
ing coldness, said to me: “We deeply re- 
gret your methods.” Another, almost speech- 
less with indignation, said to me privately 
that the United States was a common black- 
mailer. ; , 

If one were to take their denunciations at 
face value, one might suppose that not just 
the American Era but the entire American- 
German alliance was dead, But the hyper- 
sensitive, insecure regime in Bonn is panic- 
prone and predisposed to fits of hysteria. 
Few Germans understand the issue. 

There is more than the frustration of the 
teacher-pupil relationship behind the great 
change that has now taken place in Germany. 
In, the summer of 1966, a recession began. 
Coal mines shut down, consumption dropped, 
unemployment rose. Government tax rev- 
enues fell sharply, and the federal budget 
showed an alarming deficit. 

Ten years ago, in my book The Unquiet 
Germans, I speculated on what would happen 
when the spectacular boom that Germany 
was enjoying gave way to the inevitable re- 
cession. Would the fragile young parliamen- 
tary regime survive, or would the Germans 
again seek a strong man to lead them out of 
hard times and into a place in the sun? 

When the recession began last summer, 
the political machine began to creak almost 
at once, New voices, reminiscent of the Nazis, 
began to be heard in the provinces. I went 
back to see an answer to the question I had 
posed ten years earlier. 

The recession that sparked Germany’s cur- 
rent political crisis gave Chancellor Ludwig 
Erhard two equally unpopular alternatives: 
cut the lavish welfare payments of the af- 
fluent years or raise taxes. 

For a fleeting moment, there seemed to be 
a third alternative. A substantial item in the 
budget was for purchases of arms in the US, 
to offset the cost of American troops in Ger- 
many. Erhard flew to Washington to request 
at least a temporary pause in these payments. 
President Johnson refused, and Erhard re- 
signed. I asked Chancellor Erhard whether 
Johnson's rebuff was the cause of his down- 
fall; he said no, adding ruefully: “But it 
certainly didn’t help.” y 

The new government, "the Grand Coali- 
tion,” promptly cut welfare payments, bal- 
anced its budget and won at least initial ap- 
proval from the press and the public. But 
the tension had already spread. All across 
the country, those strange voices so reminis- 
cent of Hitler were being heard, angrily de- 
nouncing the Bonn Establishment. In its 
place, they offered a new party—the National 
Democratic party of Germany (NPD). Early 
in November, to the astonishment of political 
polisters, the NPN won 7.9 percent of the 
votes in the Hessian state elections and 
placed eight members in the state parlia- 
ment. Three weeks later, it won 7.4 percent 
of the votes in Bavaria and placed 15 mem- 
bers in its parliament. Immediately, alarmed 
cries went up in Bonn, in New York and 
Washington and even in Moscow that the 
Nazis were coming again. 

Is the NPD really a revival of Hitler's 
Nazis? Its leaders have put out a “Manifesto” 
containing glib resolutions to all of Ger- 
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many's problems. Some are reasonable, some 
Utopian, some patently crackpot. Cleverly 
worded to stay within. the constitutional 
definition of democracy, the Manifesto 18 
ultrationalistic and, especially, anti-Ameri- 
can. It demands protection of German youth 
from American gangster films; protection 
of the German character from undermining 
by “American Morgenthau-minded reedu- 
cators”; protection of German industry from 
American carpetbaggers; protection of Ger- 
many’s treasury from American demands for 
the offset purchase of American “junk.” 

The NDP deplores “restitution gifts“ to 
Israel, but carefully avoids any manifesta- 
tions of anti-Semitism. It invites Jews to join 
the party and cautions its members not even 
to whisper anti-Semitic jokes in party 
gatherings. 

Its members, numbering about 25,000, come 
largely from the lower middle class, with in- 
comes between $150 and $250 per month 
(national average, about $125). They are also 
somewhat better educated than the average 
and are most numerous in the 45- to 60-year- 
old group. They are weakest in the younger 
age groups. 7 

To find out what stands behind these 
statistics, I met with Adolf von Thadden and 
Otto Hess at the party headquarters in Han- 
over. “Hess and I run the party,” Thadden 
told me. No one else has anything to say.” 
This was dramatically confirmed in March 
when the figurehead party chairman tried 
to fire Thadden, who moved to sack his boss. 

I first met Bubi“ von Thadden in 1949. 
At a cocktail party I gave at that time, 
Thadden, who had obviously had a few mar- 
tinis too many, sidled up to me and confided: 
“Im going to be Germany's next Führer. 
At the moment, I'm too young, and Ger- 
many isn’t yet ready. But in ten years, I'll 
be forty and then. He raised his eye- 
brows archly and tottered away. 

Today, Thadden's indiscretion, which I 
published ten years ago, is frequently cited 
by analysts of the NPD as evidence of its 
real goals. “Our opponents make the most of 
it,” Thadden admitted as soon as we had 
sat down in his spacious new office. But it 
did not seem to disturb him unduly. 

“What Thadden really objects to,” Hess 
said, “is your implication that he can’t hold 
his liquor.” 

As though to demonstrate his prowess, 
Thadden reached into a cabinet behind him 
and pulled out a bottle of Scotch. For the 
next six hours, through innumerable Scotches 
and sodas, martinis and brandies, we sparred, 
usually civilly, sometimes more grimly, 
occasionally angrily. 

Thadden is a tall, handsome, graying blond 
today—a little stouter than when we first 
met—with the polished, almost courtly, man- 
ners of a Prussian aristocrat. He likes to hold 
forth, particularly on World affairs. He is 
supremely self-confident. { 

Hess, in contrast, is a short, thickset man 
of 59, though he looks younger. His big head, 
set on powerful shoulders, is dominated by 
a wide, high forehead. His eyes are small but 
sharp, his mouth is long, straight and thin, 
as though cut by a sharp knife. His jaw is 
square and aggressive. I could not help think- 
ing what a thug he must have been in the 
SA uniform he wore for 15 years, 

Nazi party records show Thadden joined 
the party in 1939, at the age of 18. Possibly, 
he was enrolled en masse as a student with- 
out his Knowledge, for he vigorously denies 
ever having been a member. He says his 
mother was strongly anti-Nazi and would 
have thrown him out of the house if he had 
joined. One of his half sisters was the only 
woman hanged after the July 20 revolt. A 
half brother was the first postwar president 
of the Protestant Church Council (Kirchen- 
tag). 

Hess, however, admits he joined the party 
in 1930—three years before Hitler came to 
power. He worked in it till 1932, and then, 
after @ personal quarrel, he quit the party 
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apparatus but not the party and devoted his 
life to the Brownshirt SA, reaching the rank 
of Oberst urmbannfunrer (equivalent to lieu- 
tenant colonel). 

The blackest day of his life, he told me, 
was June 30, 1934, when the leader he revered, 
Ernst Roehm, chief of staff of the Brownshirt 
bullies, was murdered on Hitler’s orders. 

My impression is that Hess is the real brain 
of the npp and Thadden its manager. Thad- 
den’s skill as an organizer is obviously con- 
siderable, While every other new radical party 
in Germany has dwindled to oblivion, the 
NPD, since its founding in 1964, has grown 


steadily. 

“Tn 1966, we doubled our membership, and 
we'll double it again ‘this year,” Thadden 
said. “We could grow faster, but I don’t want 
it to get out of hand, I’ve already had to 
expel a couple of dozen members for breaches 
of discipline—like making anti-Semitic re- 
marks in public.” 

During our first few hours, Thadden’s main 
theme was that the country should husband 
its rich industrial power to bargain with 
Russia, Also, the Munich Treaty of 1938, 
which ceded the Sudetenland to Germany, is 
still valid; the Oder-Neisse eastern boundary 
is illegal; and Red China should be recog- 
nized to demonstrate to Russia that a third 
great power is rising on her eastern flank, 

The American Army in Germany could not 
hold off the Russians more than a day, says 
Thadden. Furthermore, only nuclear arms 
can stop the Russians, and what assurances 
‘does Germany have, he asks, that America 
would risk the destruction of New York to 
defend the Federal Republic? Germany 
should build its defenses around a bilateral 
treaty with De Gaulle, a man you can rely 
on. He made France strong by defying the 
United States. Germany's leaders should do 
the same. 

Late in the evening, the conversation 
turned to Germany's Nazi past. By then, 
Thadden and Hess were more relaxed and 
outspoken. Hess said he had first heard of 
the extermination camp at Auschwitz in 1943. 
Not until 1945 had he discovered the full 
horror of the Nazis’ treatment of the Jews. 
At last, he had realized what crimes had been 
committed with his unwitting support. He 
says that he repeatedly conféssed those 
crimes and acknowledged his guilt to Allied 
inquisitors. 

“But I can’t go on confessing forever. I 
can’t wear out my shinbones kneeling before 
the Jews for the rest of my life,” he said, 
his voice rising. “I am human, too, and I 
have my self-respect to preserve like anyone 
else. Yet you Americans keep demanding 
that I, that we Germans confess our guilt 
again and again and again. You demand 
more than a man can endure,” he cried, his 
fists clenched; his wide brow glistening with 
sweat. 

Thadden broke in: “Recently, a friend in 
New York suggested to me that I take an 
oath on the Bible and on The Diary of Anne 
Frank to the American Rabbi Prinz that I 
would never again harm a Jew. How can I do 
that when I never harmed a Jew in my life?” 

“It is demands like that,” Hess said pas- 
sionately, “that drive Germans to despair. 
It is the Jews themselves who are provoking 
anti-Semitism. You Americans should con- 
fess your own sins for the bombing of Dres- 
den and Munich and Frankfurt.“ 

I suggested that by his long complicity in 
Hitler’s criminal movements, he had for- 
feited any right to pose as a leader or pro- 
claim his brand of salvation. Hess’s heavy 
shoulders hunched across the table, his nose 
inches from mine, his eyes flashing with fury: 
“What right have you Americans to preach 
your brand of salvation to us Germans? You 
are the Nazis of today, trying to impose on 
the whole world your so-called American- 
way-of-life.” The last words were in English, 
his voice trembling. 

Barring another cataclysm on the order of 
1933, most politicians believe an NPD bid for 
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power within the foreseeable future would 
be a farce. But security officials who are 
watching it hawklike are more cautious. If 
the economy does not soon improve, if the 
leadership falters, the NPD may easily win 
enough seats in the federal parliament in 
the next election to make itself a nui- 
sance. 

Another realistic danger is that national - 
ist-minded politicians, hearing the thunder 
on the Right, may try to steal some of it, 
if only to prevent their supporters from slip- 
ping away. Already, the tendency to strike 
ultranationalistic poses and urge ultrana- 
tionalistic policies is evident among ambi- 
tious politicians even within the coalition. 

Just how stable and how strong are the 
leaders of the Bonn Establishment? Chan- 
cellor Kiesinger, in 1933, was a 28-year-old 
law graduate in Berlin when he joined the 
Nazi ‘party—a step he was to regret for the 
rest of his life. One of his former pupils has 
told me that he was an enthusiastic but un- 
aggressive Nazi at the time, Unlike many, he 
had no material incentive for joining. 

After the Roehm murder, which so upset 
Herr Hess, Kiesinger says he withdrew from 
the party, though he did not resign, and 
during the war did his utmost in a minor 
Foreign Office job to thwart or‘sabotage the 
party's directives. His foes allege that he con- 
tinued in a high-level policy position 
throughout the war. 

More relevant are Kiesinger’s qualifications 
for his present key post. His friends, includ- 
ing some Americans, insist that there is not 
the slightest trace of authoritarianism in his 
character and that he is a confirmed be- 
liever in democracy. Others who know him 
well are unimpressed by his silver hair and 
sonorous oratory and find him vain, sensi- 
tive and moody. He dislikes reading long 
Memorandums and difficult deci- 
sions and is apt to lack force in a Crisis, 
Thus far, he has proven forceful and adept at 
harmonizing the divergent views of the two 
parties in his coalition. 

Willy Brandt, the new vice chancellor and 
foreign minister and leader of the coalition’s 
Social Democrats, also has a past that gives 
him trouble. A Socialist from youth, he took 
refuge in Norway when Hitler’s Gestapo got 
on his trail. His critics, alleging that he bore 
arms against his country, charge he was a 
renegade. More just and courageous col- 
leagues, including his rival Kiesinger, re- 
ject the charge, saying that in the circum- 
AN they would have acted as Brandt 

d. 

Brandt is less bouncy and more poised 
than when he was the boy-wonder of the 
Socialists in 1949. But he has lost none of his 
charm, his infectious enthusiasm and his 
sense of humor. A sound, if not profound, 
diplomatist, he does ‘not suffer glady the nit- 
picking lawyers who infest his ministry and 
confuse legalisms with foreign policy, 

If, as some critics claim, Brandt lacks 
depth as a politician, his deputy party leader, 
Herbert Wehner, also a cabinet member, 
more than makes up for it. Wehner, too, is a 
man with a past. An active Communist in 
the thirties, he became the youngest mem- 
ber of the German Communist Politburo, 
then in exile in Moscow. During the purges, 
threatened with liquidation by Stalin, Weh- 
ner fied to Sweden and renounced commu- 
nism. After the war, he returned to Germany 
and promptly joined the Social Democratic 
party. When I first met him in Bonn in 1949, 
he was the party’s specialist on Communist 
affairs. I worked closely with him for several 
years on East-West problems and found him 
by far the best informed and soundest ex- 
pert on the Soviet Union in Germany. 

Trained in the roughest, toughest, most 
subtle school of politics—the Communist 
party apparatus—Wehner is a master politi- 
cal strategist. He is not an easy man to know 
or deal with. Sensitive to the point of neu- 
rosis, intolerant of stupidity, he has no time 
for amateurs. Usually grim, with flashes of 
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biting humor, he is passionately committed 
to his party and, as an apostate Communist, 
is a fierce. champion of the parliamentary 
system. 

The fourth leader of the coalition, Franz 
Josef Strauss, has no prewar past, but his 
postwar record makes him the most con- 
troversial of them all. Brilliant, frighten- 
ingly ambitious, the bullnecked young Ba- 
varian has frequently been in trouble 
because of his arrogant behavior. Once, as 
Adenauer's defense minister, he chastised a 
policeman who assumed that ministers were 
not exempt from traffic rules. The German 
press and public sided with the policeman. 
In a more serious affray, he charged a maga- 
zine critical of him, Der Spiegel, with trea- 
sonable conduct, connlved at the arrest of 
its responsible editor and then blandly de- 
nied all in parliament. When the truth 
emerged, Strauss was out of the cabinet. 

As leader of the csu, the Bavarian ally of 
Kiesinger’s cpu, Strauss is politically power- 
ful, Thanks to the csu’s support, Kiesinger 
wes elected chancellor; Strauss won the title 
of kingmaker and regained a cabinet post. 

While his friends claim that he has learned 
his. lesson in deportment, others, including 
many north Germans, suspect that his 
ruthless ambition still prevails over his polit- 
ical principles. Some years ago, I bet Erich 
Mende, now leader of the tiny vor (Free 
Democratic Party) opposition, $100 that 
Strauss would be chancellor by 1972. Mende 
still thinks he will win the bet, but admits 
the odds on Strauss are once again rising. 

Some observers have doubts about the 
stability of this Bonn government because of 
the conspicuous absence of leaders trained 
in business or intellectual pursuits. One of 
the immediate causes of the collapse of the 
Weimar Republic was the alienation and 
treachery of some of Germany's industrial 
leaders, who threw their support to Hitler. 
How do today’s big businessmen regard the 
Bonn Establishment? To get an answer, I 
talked to Berthold Beitz, managing director 
of Krupp, to Dr. Fischer-Czernin of DEMAG 
and to an old friend, Gunter Henle, who runs 
and, with his family, owns Kléckner, one of 
the largest steel concerns after Krupp and 
DEMAG, 

I asked all three why so few industrialists 
entered government either as managers in 
the administration or as elected representa- 
tives. They all denied that the businessmen’s 
absence from Bonn indicates any basic an- 
tagonism between business and government. 
Some are too involved in their family firms. 
Others cannot afford to give up top jobs be- 
cause in Germany, unlike the United States, 
industry will not hold positions open or offer 
new jobs when government service comes to 
an end. 

Another group conspicuous by their ab- 
sence from the Bonn regime, as they were 
from the Weimar government, are the intel- 
lectuals. Rarely can you find a college pro- 
fessor, a writer or historian in government 
service. When I asked one of the exceptions, 
Professor Herbert Weichmann, mayor of 
Hamburg, about this, he deplored their ab- 
sence and explained that, like businessmen, 
professors who leave their chairs to go into 
government find it extremely difficult to get 
reemployed academically when their public 
service is finished. The yawning chasm be- 
tween the intellectual community and the 
government—except perhaps in scientific 
fields—the most knowledgeable foreign ob- 
servers told me, is probably the gravest flaw 
in Germany’s political structure today. 

When I questioned Chancellor Kiesinger 
about this, he first said, “The oft-cited gap 
between the government and the intellec- 
tuals is a cliché which will not withstand 
close examination, 

“However,” he went on, “it is the case that 
a large number of German men of letters do 
have a negative relationship to the present 
state.” 

I asked what he, himself an intellectual, 
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proposed to do about the problem, and he 
answered, “One can only interpret policy 
conyincingly and draw intellectuals in some 
unconventional manner into collaboration.” 
At least in this instance, I did not find his 
policy too convincing, 

Where will the Kiesinger-led Grand Coall- 
tion lead Germany? As behooves any new 
foreign minister, Willy Brandt, with much 
fanfare, proclaimed two innovations in his 
foreign policy. As a starter came diplomatic 
relations with the Eastern European coun- 
tries, to improve the atmosphere for eventual 
reunification of Germany. The first step in 
implementing the eastern move was the 
opening of relations with Rumania. Origi- 
nally, the Adenauer regime had accepted the 
American thesis that only through strength 
in the West could reunification in the East 
be accomplished. The thesis proved false, 
and even John Foster Dulles of “roll-back- 
the-Communists” fame urged Adenauer to 
extend his contacts with his Communist 
neighbors. The new eastern policy therefore 
implies no conflict with U.S, views. 

The second innovation was rapprochement 
with France. Erhard argued that the U.S., not 
France, was the key to German defense and 
that, politically and economically, France had 
little or nothing to offer. When the new gov- 
ernment was formed, the Erhard policy was 
reversed. Kiesinger and Brandt went to Paris, 
talked with De Gaulle and roturned tri- 
umphantly, proclaiming that De Gaulle had 
agreed to help sponsor Germany's new ad- 
vances in the East. What fruits the new 
French rapprochement will bring remain to 
be seen. 

Unlike the eastern approach, the Paris- 
Bonn rapprochement was, I believe, a de- 
liberate signal that the American Era has 
ended and a new era in German foreign pol- 
icy has begun. 

Veteran German diplomats are not all en- 
thusiastic about the Kiesinger-Brandt debut 
in foreign policy. It is, they say, a public 
relations campaign under the slogan “Be 
nice“: Be nice to France, but stick to NATO, 
which France deplores; be nice to Britain 
and support her entry into the Common 
Market, which France opposes; be nice to the 
Eastern European states, but stand firm 
against the Oder-Neisse line. 

Germany, the veterans believe, has three 
alternatives among which she must one day 
choose: 

1. A French alliance and perhaps, at some 
time, a unified Western European Third 
Force in a federation of fatherlands, 

2. Neutralization and peace with the 
U.S. S. R. 

3. The Atlantic Alliance with the U.S. 

The first would fulfill the German moral 
need for French reconciliation and would at 
least partially satisfy a longing to crawl back 
into the womb of Mother Europe. The sec- 
ond would mean the loss of the Oder-Neisse 
territories and even East Germany. But it 
would take West Germany out of the cold 
war and into an idyllic Swiss form of neutral- 
ity, in which to make money and prosper. 
This alternative is rejected by the present 
leaders, who regard it as the start of a 
slow, relentless slide down a slippery slope 
that ends in Russia’s lap. But many Ger- 
mans to whom I talked spoke forcefully of 
the need for realism. 

Seated in the directors’ dining room of a 
well-known Frankfurt international banking 
house, a young, keen and pro-American Ger- 
man said to me: “The eastern territories, we 
all know, are gone. East Germany is a sepa- 
rate state, growing more self-reliant every 
day. Let us be honest and recognize these 
facts and get on with our business.” 

Many young people find the division of 
their country not too exorbitant a price if it 
means a tranquil future in which to pursue 
their careers. Many older people, too, I be- 
lieve, are tired to death of living on the front 
line facing the Communist camp. To them, 
peace is worth almost any price. 
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The third alternative, to maintain the At- 
lantic Alliance with America, has never lived 
up to its promise of peace and reunification. 
It has, as we have seen, produced irritation, 
frustration and disappointment. But it is the 
only alternative. that provides security 
against eventual absorption by the Soviet 
Union, Germany’s permanent nightmare. My 
impression is that, at present, it is the pre- 
valling choice of the German public outside 
the Bonn hothouse. 

Behind the current wave of outraged anti- 
Americanism, I suspect, are elements of a 
lovers’ quarrel, Considering itself neglected 
by us, Germany, in a fit of pique, has osten- 
tatiously turned to our rival, De Gaulle. But 
when, as seems likely, the new beau fails to 
live up to expectations, and America, less ab- 
sorbed in Asia, pays a little more attention to 
its European relations, Germany will return 
to its old partner. 

“For the first time in Germany’s history, 
we have a great power as a friend,” Gen. 
Adolph Heusinger, retired head of the defense 
force, told me. “We cannot afford to relin- 
quish that alliance.” 

But the relations between Washington and 
Bonn will never be the same again. In the 
future, when the German Federal Republic 
speaks for itself, it will speak independently 
and occasionally forcefully, but hopefully, 
with restraint. Hopefully, too, the United 
States, freed from its self-imposed parental 
responsibilities, will have learned to treat its 
sensitive ally with becoming tact and to con- 
sider Germany’s claims not—as the Soviet 
Union whines with mock timidity—the war 
whoops of resurgent neo-Nazi nationalism 
but the legitimate aspirations of a nation 
grown up. The passing of the American Era 
calls for no lamentations. Properly assessed, 
it will be a gain for all. 


TRUTH-IN-LENDING LEGISLATIVE 
PROPOSAL SHOULD BE ENACTED 
INTO LAW 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
while most American families try to avoid 
personal debt, more and more Americans 
have become accustomed to making in- 
stallment payments on practically every 
sort of purchase from home mortgages to 
department store revolving charge ac- 
counts. Consumer debt now totals $312 
billion and the annual interest payments 
alone amount to $22 billion. Because of 
inadequate regulations, consumers are 
frequently unaware of the amount they 
are paying in interest charges, which are 
often stated in confusing or misleading 
terms. For example, a customer may be 
told that the finance rate is 1% percent 
per month when the actual yearly rate 
of interest may be as high as 36 percent. 
In many instances consumers involved in 
long-term installment plans end up pay- 
ing more in accumulated interest pay- 
ments than the original price of the prod- 
uct itself. 


Unfortunately, it is not possible for 
every housewife and family breadwinner 
to be a financial expert or mathematical 
genius. In fact the junior Senator from 
Ohio never won acclaim in school or col- 
lege for proficiency in mathematics. 
Thus, most people are often at the mercy 
of experts who have spend long years 
devising means of confusing them. Con- 
sumers should not find it necessary to 
be actuaries or mathematicians in order 
to understand the exact rates of interest 
they are charged. 

The cost of credit should be disclosed 
fully, simply, and clearly. For that rea- 
son, I have cosponsored the truth-in- 
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lending bill introduced by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr, Proxmire] which is now being con- 
sidered in the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

This beneficent legislative proposal 
which would require that a seller or 
lender disclose the complete interest cost 
in dollars and ‘cents on a loan or pur- 
chase and also the exact rate of interest 
stated as an annual percentage rate is 
most definitely in the public interest. It 
should be noted by critics of the bill that 
it does not provide for any Federal reg- 
ulation of the amount of interest that 
could be charged; only that the actual 
amount must be disclosed to the con- 
sumer or borrower. It would permit the 
cost of credit to be freely determined by 
informed borrowers and responsible 
lenders. It would strengthen the effi- 
ciency of our credit markets without re- 
straining them. It would in no way affect 
businessmen or lenders who are pres- 
ently being entirely candid with bor- 
rowers. 

Mr. President, 8 years ago the first 
truth-in-lending bill was introduced in 
the Senate by one of the great Senators 
of all time, former Senator Paul Douglas, 
of Illinois, who introduced it in every 
succeeding Congress. In his testimony 
earlier this year before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, Sen- 
ator Douglas, in his usual concise man- 
ner, summarized the need for this legis- 
lation when he said: 

The basic philosophy behind truth-in- 
lending is a belief in free enterprise and in 
the price system. But if markets are to func- 
tion properly, there must be a free flow of 
information. Perfect competition requires 
perfect information. Of course, perfect com- 
petition does not exist anywhere in our 
economy. Nevertheless, it is an ideal towards 
which public policy should work. By remov- 
ing imperfections and frictions. we permit 
free markets to achieve their maximum ef- 
fect. By increasing the amount of informa- 
tion on consumer credit, we will remove a 
major imperfection in the market place. 


For 8 years this legislative proposal 
has been languishing in Congress. It is 
high time for it to be enacted into law 
and that American families be given the 
break they deserve. There is crying need 
in behalf of the consuming public that 
this greatly needed legislative proposal 
be enacted into law without delay. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to continue for an additional 
5 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


INDEFPENSIBLE TAX LOOPHOLE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the biggest loophole in our tax laws is the 
27.5 percent depletion allowance for the 
oil and gas industry, which costs taxpay- 
ers $4 billion annually. While ordinary 
taxpayers willingly pay their taxes, in- 
credible as it may seem, the total legal 
tax avoidance of the petroleum industry 
through this and other methods of favor- 
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itism has been estimated to exceed $10 
billion a year. 

It is amazing, but often the cost of an 
oil well is deducted not once or twice, 
but often as many as 19 times over again. 
If this is proper, why not permit busi- 
nessmen to write off for tax purposes the 
cost of their equipment and factories and 
then repeat that process. Furthermore, 
this special privilege is granted to oil- and 
gas-producing companies on the claim 
that sometime their assets will be de- 
pleted, hence a 27.5-percent tax exemp- 
tion bonus. Working men and women 
now heavily taxed may have 45 or 50 
years at most to accumulate savings. No 
depletion allowance is given them as the 
years lengthen and perhaps their earn- 
ings decrease. 

Huge oil-producing companies have 
been reaping rich harvests due to this 
tax loophole. Recently, in a 2-year period 
one oil corporation with a net income 
after taxes of $40 million paid only $175,- 
000 in taxes. In 1964, another oil cor- 
poration with a net profit of $5 million 
paid only $43,000 in taxes. In other words, 
less than 1 percent. Here is a tax privi- 
lege not enjoyed by other corporations 
or any individuals. The total income 
taxes paid over the past 4 years by the 
seven greatest oil-producing companies 
averaged only 4 percent of net profits. 
The average corporation pays 48 percent 
annually on its net profits. If the aver- 
age American family paid only 4 percent 
of income, we might feel we were bear- 
ing no tax burden whatever, but our Na- 
tion would soon be bankrupt. 

Years ago as Congressman at Large 
from Ohio, and since my election to the 
Senate, I have spoken out and voted in 
favor of abolishing this depletion allow- 
ance altogether and plugging this tax 
loophole. When these efforts failed, I 
have voted for reducing the depletion 
allowance to 15 percent for the great oil- 
and gas-producing corporations and per- 
mitting somewhat larger allowances for 
smaller corporations. 

Mr. President, continuing the 2714-per- 
cent allowance for oil- and gas-producing 


companies is an affront to every tax-. 


payer. I fervently hope that it will soon 
be buried unwept, unhonored, and un- 
sung. 


LACK OF UNITED NATIONS ROLE 
IN VIETNAM 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
on Monday, the distinguished majority 
leader spoke with regard to the United 
Nations and its possible role in the strug- 
gle in which the United States finds it- 
self in Vietnam. 

I commend the distinguished senior 
Senator from Montana for his remarks 
in that regard and, for the most part, 
associate myself with his remarks: 

For some time I have been deeply con- 
cerned about the lack of support to the 
United States from the United Nations. 

On January 4, I addressed a letter to 
the American representative to the Unit- 
ed Nations, Ambassador Goldberg: 

I put to him a series of questions as 
to the United Nations attitude toward 
the Vietnam war, and also as to the atti- 
tude of the American delegation to the 
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United Nations toward the United Na- 
tions role in the Vietnam war. 

In the communication, I asked: Mr. 
Goldberg this question: 

Is the war in Vietnam a United Nations 
war, or is it a United States war only? 


Ambassador Goldberg replied: 


The war in Vietnam is neither a United 
Nations war nor a “United States only war.” 

Then he added: 

While we are making the major contribu- 
tion, substantial contributions have been 
made by a number of South Vietnam’s closest 
neighbors who are most directly concerned 
with the conflict. Some 50,000 men are in 
the field from five of these nations. 


But in analyzing this figure of 50,000 
troops of what Mr. Goldberg calls “South 
Vietnam's closest neighbors who are most 
directly concerned with the conflict,” we 
find that of all the troops aside from 
those being supplied by the United States 
and by South Vietnam, 47,000 come from 
Korea. 

The others involved, in the way of 
sending troops to Vietnam, are Australia, 
with at the present time some 6,000 or 
7,000—at that time it was less; the Phil- 
ippines, with about 4,000; and New Zea- 
land, with only a token force. 

But with respect to combat troops, only 
the United States and Korea are involved 
in Vietnam. 

This is the second question I put to Mr. 
Goldberg: 

Does the United Nations consider North 
Vietnam an aggressor nation? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Hol- 
ŁINGS in the chair). The time of the Sen- 
ator has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Ambassador 
Goldberg replied: 

The United Nations has taken no formal 
position on the Vietnam war. 


The chief purpose of the United Na- 
tions is to be a force to maintain peace 
or to obtain peace. Yet, it has taken no 
formal position on the Vietnam war. 

My next question to Ambassador Gold- 
berg was this: 

Has the delegation of the United States 
to the United Nations officially sought United 
Nations military help in Vietnam? 


We are more heavily committed at this 
time than we were then, but at that time 
we had roughly 400,000 ground troops 
involved in Vietnam. So it seems to me 
appropriate to ask, “Has the delegation 
of the United States to the United Na- 
tions officially sought United Nations 
military help in Vietnam?” 

Ambassador Goldberg replied: 

Because of the sharply divided opinions of 
United Nations members, it is not realistic 
to seek a United Nations military role. 


So the U.S. Government, while com- 
mitting hundreds of thousands of troops 
to Vietnam, and while paying 31 percent 
of the cost of the United Nations, has not 
persisted in efforts to brand North Viet- 
nam an aggressor nation, saying it is not 
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realistic to seek military help from the 
United Nations. 

Our representative does not even ask 
for United Nations help. He does not take 
the floor of the United Nations Assembly 
or stand in the councils of the United Na- 
tions Security Council and officially de- 
mand that this world organization, 
which was designed to keep the peace, 
give some help to the United States. 

The next question I eee Ambassador 
Goldberg was this: 

Has the United Nations Delegation ad- 
vocated economic sanctions against North 
Vietnam? 


Ambassador Goldberg’s reply amounted 
to one word — No.“ 

The U.S. representative to the United 
Nations has, however, demanded eco- 
nomic sanctions against Rhodesia. Our 
Government has not sought sanctions 
against North Vietnam, through whose 
ports flow many of the war materials 
killing Americans in South Vietnam. No, 
we have not done that. But our repre- 
sentative in the United Nations has de- 
manded sanctions against the peaceful 
little country of Rhodesia. This was done, 
of course, at the request of Great Britain. 
In discussing this matter, Ambassador 
Goldberg said: 

The United Kingdom, which. has ‘primary 
responsibility for this problem— 


The problem of Rhodesia— 
has turned to the U.N. for assistance. 


Because the United Kingdom turned to 
the United Nations for assistance, the 
U.S. representative took the floor of the 
Security Council and demanded eco- 
nomic ‘sanctions against Rhodesia, a 
country at peace with the United States. 

Yet Ambassador Goldberg has con- 
sistently refused to demand economic 
sanctions against North Vietnam, a 
country which is at war with the United 
States; a country. at whose hands the 
United States suffered 35,000 casualties 
in 1966; a country at whose hands the 
casualty rate, if it continues as it has 
for the first 4 months—let us pray to God 
that it will not—will mean 65,000 casual- 
ties for the year 1967. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator has made a 
speech which has arrested the attention 
of the Senate. I congratulate him upon 
contributing his wisdom and eloquence 
upon this subject. The able Senator has 
just cited the tragic losses of 1966 and 
has projected the possible further trag- 
edy for 1967. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may have 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. The senior Senator from 
Tennessee recalls how with a chill and 
a sadness he heard that the Chinese 
hordes were crossing the Yalu River in 
the Korean war. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia has raised his voice and is raising 
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it now, as I understand the thrust of his 
speech, in the hope that such a danger- 
ous potentiality will not pose itself in 
stark reality again. If, unfortunately— 
which God forbid—a war between the 
United States and China resulted from 
the conflict in Southeast Asia, can the 
Senator from Virginia foresee what the 
casualties might be in that event? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I do not think 
that anyone can foresee what the cas- 
ualties would be in that event. I do not 
think that anyone can foresee, with too 
much accuracy what the casualties 
would be if we continue as we have in 
the past 2 years in Vietnam, 

Mr. GORE. They would be incalcula- 
ble. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. In either event 
they would be very severe and devas- 
tating. 

Mr. GORE, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD. of Virginia. Mr. President, 
it seems to me that the other nations,of 
the world and this great world organiza- 
tion, which was designed to keep the 
peace, have an obligation to the United 
States, and not only to the United States; 
but also to the rest of the world to take 
an active role in settling the grave strug- 
gle in which the United Beten is now 
involyed.in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I have been a strong 
supporter of the United Nations.. I re- 
turned from Okinawa.to San Francisco 
on the same day that the United Nations 
came into being in May 1945. It was my 
hope at that time that this world or- 
ganization would make it unnecessary 
for other Americans—and for that mat- 
ter, persons from other parts of the 
world—to have to leave their homes and 
their shores again to go overseas to fight. 

Mr. President, I think all of us would 
agree that the great hope which so many 
people held for the establishment of an 
effective world organization has not been 
borne out, but the time is not too late, 
as I see it. The United Nations, if it has 
a will, still could play an effective role. 

On January 31, 1966, the United States 
introduced a resolution before the Secu- 


_rity Council calling for a conference 


among appropriate governments to con- 
sider the establishment of durable peace 
in Southeast Asia based on the Geneva 
accords of 1954 and 1962. The resolution 
recommended that the first order of busi- 
ness at such a conference be a suspension 
of hostilities in Vietnam under effective 
supervision. 

This U.S. resolution was placed on the 
Security Council agenda by a vote of 9 
to 2, with 4 abstentions. The Soviet Un- 
ion and Bulgaria opposed; France, Mali, 
Uganda, and Nigeria abstained. 

Because of the Soviet opposition ex- 
pressed in that vote and in subsequent 
informal discussions, the United States 
did not press the matter further. 

It did not force the Soviet Union, 
which has time and again told the world 
that it desired peace in Vietnam and en- 
dorsed the Geneva accords, to go on rec- 
ord as opposing our resolution which 
would provide just that. 

Nor has the United States made any 
effort to bring this resolution before the 
General Assembly where the Soviet veto 
has no force. 
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Instead it has allowed the United 
States to be unjustly accused by such 
United Nations spokesman as Secretary 
General U Thant of obstructing negotia- 
tions and chances for peace in South- 
east Asia. 

I submit that if the activity of the 
United Nations is to be obtained in help- 
ing in Vietnam, the U,S. Government 
must show greater interest and activity 
along this line than it has in the past. 

I hope that under the prodding, and 
as a result of the able address made on 
Monday by the distinguished majority 
leader, that the State Department, Am- 
bassador Goldberg, and the President 
will determine to seek effective action 
one effective help from the United Na- 

ons. 

If the United Nations is to be a force 
for peace, the place to start is where the 
action is, and the action is in Vietnam, 
and the time to start is now. 

Mr. President, I, ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp my 
letter of January 4, 1967, to Ambassador 
Faiths and his reply of January 18. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 4 

Us, SENATE, 


CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

) January 4, 1967. 
Hon. ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 

U.S. Representative to the United Nations, 

United Nations Plaza, New York, N:Y. 

My Dran AMBASSADOR. GOLDBERG: This 
could, and should, be brief. But I feel 1 
should first say this: The facts show that 
your appointment to the United States Su- 
preme Court and to the United Nations had 
my approval. My feeling about the United 
Nations has been recorded many times: Hav- 
ing returned from Okinawa to San Francisco 
at the time the United Nations was formed, 
it held for me high hopes that another gen- 
eration of Americans would not be called 
upon to serve their country in war. 

I assume we are in agreement that the 
United States is at war in Viet Nam. On that 
assumption, may I seek your candid judg- 
ment on the following: 

1. Is the war in Viet Nam a United Nations 
war, or is it a United States war only? 

2. Does the United Nations consider North 
Viet Nam an aggressor nation? 

3. Has the delegation of the United States 
to the United Nations officially sought United 
Nations military help in Viet Nam? 

4. Has the United States delegation ad- 
vocated economic sanctions against North 
Viet Nam? I note that you, as the United 
States representative to the United Nations, 
advocated economic sanctions against 
Rhodesia. 

5. Does the United States delegation to 
the United Nations think the United Nations 
should adopt sanctions against North Viet 
Nam? 

6. Has the United States delegation offi- 
cially protested the support given Hanoi by 
Poland which is shipping weapons to North 
Viet Nam in increasing quantities? 

A forthright reply from you would be most 
helpful to me in seeking to carry out my 
responsibilities as a United States Senator 
from Virginia. Our nation has suffered 40,000 
casualties in Viet Nam. Nearly 400,000 Amer- 
icans are now in South Viet Nam and nearly 
300,000 have returned from Service there. 
The lives of all young Americans (and their 
parents) are being seriously affected by the 
Viet Nam war. 

Cordially, 


Harry F. BYRD. 
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THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS, 

January 18, 1967. 

Hon, Harry F. BYRD, Jr., ; 

U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR ByrD: Thank you for your 
letter of January 4. Although the questions 
you have raised are closely interrelated, I 
shall endeavor to give separate answers to 
them. 

1. The war in Viet Nam is neither a United 
Nations war nor a “United States only” war. 
It is a war in which we and others are assist- 
ing the South Vietnamese: Government and 
people to defend themselves against forcible 
interference by the North, pursued both 
through external intervention and promo- 
tion of internal conflict. The request of the 
Government of South Viet Nam for our, cur- 
rent military assistance was made in re- 
sponse to increasing North Vietnamese mili- 
tary involvement in the South. This appeal 
Was answered properly and legally by sev- 
eral nations, including the United States. 

While we are making the major contri- 
bution, substantial contributions have been 
made by a number of South Viet Nam’s 
closest neighbors who are most directly con- 
cerned with the conflict. Some 50,000 men 
are in the field from five of these nations. 

2. The United Nations has taken no for- 
mal position on the Vietnamese war. The 
United States has made several efforts to ob- 
tain United Nations action on the Viet Nam 
conflict, but our efforts have consistently 
been obstructed by the Soviet Union which, 
as you know, has a veto in the Security 
Council. The United States would be will- 
ing, indeed delighted, to see the United Na- 
tions assume.a more active role, particularly 
in the task of reaching a solution which 
would allow the South Vietnamese to express 
their own views about their own future free 
of any external pressures. 

8. Because of the sharply divided opinions 
of United Nations members, it is not realistic 
to seek a United Nations military role. It may, 
of course, be possible for the United Nations 
to contribute in a peacekeeping capacity to 
help ensure implementation of any final solu- 
tion. In the meantime, we believe the most 
practical use we can make of the UN is to 
encourage the Secretary-General to take 
whatever steps he can to bring about a peace- 
ful settlement, I did this most recently in my 
letter to him of December 31, a copy of which 
I enclose. 

4. Mandatory economic sanctions can be 
imposed only by the United Nations Security 
Council, It is perfectly clear that any request 
for the imposition of such sanctions against 
North Viet Nam would be vetoed by the So- 
viet Union. Therefore, while we would nat- 
urally welcome a decision by the United Na- 
tions to impose sanctions against North Viet 
Nam, as a practical matter we know that this 
cannot be done. For our part, we have uni- 
laterally undertaken numerous high-level ap- 
proaches to various countries in an effort to 
limit trade and shipping with North Viet 
Nam. 

5. You have also noted that. the United 
States supported economic sanctions against 
Southern Rhodesia, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to tell you why I think the United Na- 
sions decision to invoke selective mandatory 
sanctions was both feasible and right. The 
United Kingdom, which has primary respon- 
sibility for this problem, has turned to the 
UN for assistance. In contrast to the case of 
Viet Nam, the attitude of the other perma- 
nent members of the Security Council made 
it possible to adopt measures to deal with 
the Rhodesian situation. We supported this 
UN action because we concluded it was in 
our national interest to do so. What is hap- 
pening in Rhodesia now is an effort to per- 
petuate the control of six per cent of the 
population over the other ninety-four per 
cent, and to do so on racial lines. To condone 
such a denial of self-determination by an 
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illegal regime and to permit extension of ra- 
cial domination: in a new state in Africa 
could turn the current tide of moderation in 
other parts of Africa and create a situation 
in which extremism, racism and irresponsi- 
bility would thrive. I have long been con- 
vinced—and this conviction has geen rein- 
forced by my experience at the United Na- 
tions—that we, as a great power, must be 
concerned with the great crises of the world 
or risk losing respect and influence among 
other nations. Because Rhodesia is an 
enormous problem for many countries, be- 
cause those countries look to the United 
States to assume a position of just and wise 
leadership when such problems are discussed, 
because the United Nations was in a position 
to help, and because our own policies and 
interest accorded, I believe we were right to 
support United Nations sanctions. 

6. As for the final matter which you raise, 
the United States has on a number of oĉ 
casions in Washington, New York and War- 
saw raised the question of Polish support for 
North Viet Nam and urged the Poles to exert 
their efforts on behalf of a peaceful settle- 
ment. Those efforts with Poland and many 
other countries have not so far been fruitful. 

I hope these comments will help to answer 
the questions which are troubling you. If you 
desire any further clarifications, I should be 
glad to hear from you again. : 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG. 


O ö— — 


IMPROVED BENEFITS. FOR EM- 
PLOYEES SERVING IN HIGH-RISK 
SITUATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as 
long as the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] is on the floor, 
I now ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 226, Senate bill 1785. It was 
because of his great interest and perspi- 
cacity in this matter—a matter into 
which he dug into facts, in large part, 
overlooked by the committee—that it 
was referred back to the committee for 
further consideration. Í 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 1785) to improve certain benefits 
for employees who serve in high-risk. sit- 
uations, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I endorse the bill and urge its 
enactment in the form in which it is now 
before the Senate. 

I did raise objections to the bill 
previously because when it was reported 
it contained a section which would have 
allowed special combat pay running as 
high as $6,000 per year for civilians in 
the Vietnam area. I felt that the first bill 
with such a recommendation was pre- 
posterous. I called the attention of the 
committee to the fact that under the 
mathematical consequences that pro- 
vision—which has now been elimi- 
nated—would have provided up to 50 
percent extra compensation for civilian 
employees in the Vietnam area. 

The mathematics of that would be as 
follows: Class 1 Foreign Service officers 
presently have a base pay of $25,890. 
Under the 50-percent clause under the 
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earlier bill they could have received 
$12,945 extra. 

Under existing law they can now get 
up to 25 percent extta for their overseas 
assignment, This would give to that class 
1 Foreign Service officer $12,945, half of 
which was the so-called combat pay. 

Class 2 Foreign Service officers would 
have received $5,840 extra so-called 
combat pay over and above their regu- 
lar overseas allowance. 

These extra payments would have 
brought these class 1 and class 2 For- 
eign Service officers a total amount, re- 
spectively, of $38,835 and $35,040. Sig- 
nificantly this is substantially more than 
General Westmoreland receives for di- 
recting the military service in Vietnam. 

As à comparison, our military person- 
nel in Vietnam, from General Westmore- 
land on down to private, first class, get 
$65 a month hostile fire pay. 

The men on the frontlines get $65 a 
month hostile fire pay. It seems ridicu- 
lous that civil service employees serving 
in Saigon or other areas there would be 
drawing so-called combat pay of $500 a 
month. f 

When I called these examples to the 
attention of the committee they unani- 
mously agreed to delete this section. 

With that deletion I support the re- 
ne parts of the bill in its present 

orm. i 

I ask unanimous consent that a chart 
outlining the various pay scales which 
would have been effective had this sec- 
tion not been deleted be printed at this 
point in the Record. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SALARIES OF Tor CIVILIAN OFFICIALS IN 
VIETNAM 
STATE DEPARTMENT 

Ambassador: $30,000. 

Deputy Ambassador: $25,890(?). 

Director, Pacification Program: $25,890(?). 

Deputy Director, Office of Civilian Opera- 
tions: $23,935 +-$5,983 (25 %) 62,900 (family 
maintenance allowance) = $32,773. 

AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Director: $27,000 + 86,750 (25 %) -+ $3,300 
(family maintenance allowance) =$37,050. 

U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 

Director: $25,890 + $6,472(25%) -+ $3,300 
(family maintenance) = $35,362, 

Deputy Director: $25,890-+-$6,472 (25%) + 
7 (family maintenance allowance) = 
$36, 5 


Total 


Foreign Service officers 50 


$38, 835 
35, 040 
28, 711 


8 


1 
19, 215 
16, 000 


13, 468 
11, 503 


BASIC PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF SELECTED 
MILITARY PERSONNEL IN VIETNAM 
General Westmoreland (four stars) 

Basic pay—$2,001.60, 

Quarters allowance—$201.00. 

Separation allowance—$30.00. 

Subsistence allowance—$47.88. 

Personal money allowance—$183.33. 

Hostile fire pay—$65.00. 

Total monthly: 82,528.81 630,345.72 per 

year. 
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Westmoreland’s deputy (three stars) 
Basic pay—$1,766.10. 
marters allowance 8201.00. 

aration allowance 830.00. 
“Subsistence allowance 647.88. 
Personal money allowance 641.67. 
Hostile fire pay—865. 00 
Total monthly: $2, 151. 66 625,819.80 per 

year. 
Major general (over 20 years’ service) 
Basic pay—$1,592.40. 
Quarters allowance—$201.00. 
Separation allowance—$30.00. 
Subsistence allowance—$47.88. 
Hostile fire pay—$65.00. 
Total monthly: 81,936.28 623.235.386 per 
year. 

Colonel (over 20 years’ service) 
Basic pay—$1,059.90. 
Quarters allowance—$170.10. 
Separation allowance—$30.00. 
Subsistence allowance—$47.88, 
Hostile fire pay—$65.00. 
Total monthly: $1, 372. 88=$16,474.56 per 


Captain (over 6 years’ service) 

Basic pay—$441.60. 

Quarters allowance—$130.05. 

Separation allowance—$30.00. 

Subsistence allowance—$47.88. 

Hostile fire pay—65.00. 

Total monthly: $714.53 =$8,574.36 per year. 
Sergeant first class (over 16 years’ re Weds 

Basic pay—$442.70. 

Quarters allowance—$114.90. 

Separation allowance—$30.00. 

Foreign duty a yn 

Hostile fire pay—$65.00 

Total monthly: $655. 10887 861.20 per year. 
Private first class (under 2 years’ service) 

Basic pay—$121.80. 

Foreign duty pay Fes 00. 

Hostile fire pay—$65.00 

Total monthly: $195. 80 $2,349.60 per year. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I also ask unanimous consent 
that a report by the State Department, 
as furnished to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, showing the rates of the various 
overseas allowances under existing law 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, AGENCY FOR 
INTERSTATE DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., April 13, 1967. 
Hon, J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for the op- 
portunity of appearing before your com- 
mittee yesterday in support of S. 1209. 

In response to your request I attach a list 
of the overseas differential posts and the 
rates prescribed for such posts as of April 
1, 1967. 

Sincerely, 
WIL LTAN O. HALL, 
Assistant Administrator for 
Administration. 

Attachment: (1) Foreign Service Differ- 
ential Post. 

Foreign service differential posts 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast-..-..---.-------- 
Accra, Gand „ 15 


Adana, Turkey 
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Foreign service differential posts—Continued 


Bamako; Me. 25 
Bangkok, Thailand — 13 
Bangui, Central African Republic 25 
Barranquilla, Colomblaa 10 
B 25 
Bathurst, the Gambia 10 
Belem, Brazil 25 
Belize, British Honduras_ 15 
Benghazi Libya 10 
Blantyre, Malawi 10 
Bogota, Colombia 10 
Bombay. Indias. = 2225s. 10 
Brazzaville, Congo 20 
Bucharest, Ruman la 15 
Budapest, Hungary 10 
Bujumbura, Burundi 25 
Bukavu, Democratic Republic of the 
Cod 25 
Calcutta, India... 20 
Cali, Colombia 10 
Caracas, Venezuela 10 
Cebu, Philippines 16 
Chiengmai, Thailand 20 
Cochabamba, Bolivia 20 
Colombo, Ceylon 15 
Conakry, Guinea 25 
Constantine, Algeria. 20 
Cotonou, Dahome 25 
Dacca, Pakistan 47 25 
Dakar, Senegal 10 
Damascus, Syrian Arab Republic 10 
Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania 15 
payin: Pavia. — ee 10 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 25 
Djakarta, Indonesia . 
r 20 
20 
25 
25 
10 
25 
20 
25 
20 
15 
25 
25 
Kaduna, Nigeria 15 
Kampala, Uganda 20 
Karachi, Pakistan 15 
Katmandu, Nepal 20 
Khartoum, Sudan — 20 
Khorramshahr, Iran 15 
Kigali, Rwanda———— 25 
aed Democratic Republic of the 
2K ͤ ̃ —ꝛ-——̃ eer A 25 
Kisangani, Democratic Republic of the 
G XK 25 
Kuching, Malaysia 20 
Kuwait, Kuwait 10 
ee ere enero mnisieap ohne 15 
Pane. 15 
Aon... 25 
Libreville, Gabon 25 
Lome, Poses) sth. — 8 25 
Luanda, Angola--_-...-.--------+----- 10 
Lubumbashi, Democratic Republic of 
25 
15 
20 
25 
Manila, Philippines 10 
Maracaibo, Venezuela 15 
Martinique, French West Indies 20 
Maseru, Lesotho . 10 
Medan, Indonesia 25 
Medellin, Colombia 10 
Merida, Mee. 10 
Meshed, Iran H- 15 
Mogadiscio, Somali Republic. 20 
Monrovia, Li a 25 
Moscow, U.S. S. R 15 
New Delhi, India „. 10 
Niamey, Niger 20 
Nicosia, Cyprus. one 15 
Nouakchott, Mauritania..-------------- 20 
. rs oe enna A R 20 
Ouagadougou, Upper Volta 25 
Paramaribo, Surinam 10 
Peshawar, Pakistan 15 
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Foreign service differential posts—Continued 


Ponta Delgada, Azores 10 
Port-au-Prince; Haiti 15 
Port Said, United Arab Republic 10 
Poznan, Poland — 3 10 


Prague, Czechoslovakia 10 
Puerto La Cruz, Venezuela > 20 
Quito, Ecuador 15 
Rangoon, Burma 20 


Rawalpindi (Islamabad), Pakistan 15 


Recife, ‘Brazile: 21-2. 2709.05 eae 10 

Reykjavik, TIceland— 10 

Saigon, Vietnam 25 

San Pedro Sula, Honduras 15 

Sanaa Yemen -- - 2225-025. sb. gi 25 
Santiago de los Caballeros, Dominica 

Republié® . 25 

Santo Domingo, Dominican ref 20 

Seoul, Korea 10 

Das nr 2 es 20 

Surabaya, Indonesia 25 

Suva, Fiji Islands 15 

r 20 

25 

10 

10 

25 

10 

25 

10 

15 

10 

25 

10 


Mr. WILLIAMs of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I appreciate the fact that the 
committee went along with the sugges- 
tion to delete this item. I should point 
out that the matter was raised in com- 
mittee by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Lausch], and myself. When the com- 
mittee saw the mathematical statistics 
and how the pay would be affected, it 
unanimously supported us in having that 
section deleted. 

I yield now to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, when 
this subject came before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, two issues were 
primarily presented: First, the Foreign 
Service employees of the U.S. Govern- 
ment asked that their rights as employees 
be lifted to the level of the rights of 
other civilian employees of the Govern- 
ment. In other words, they said they 
were getting less in certain fields than 
other civilian employees were getting, 
and all they wanted was equality of treat- 
ment. That was a very effective argu- 
ment. It was accepted by me without 
hesitation. 

Then came the aspect of the issue that 
was submitted to the Foreign Relations 
Committee. The Foreign Service workers 
in the State Department asked that, in 
addition to the payment which they nor- 
mally would receive as employees of the 
U.S. Government, there be given to them 
a 50-percent increase because they were 
serving in South Vietnam, where dan- 
gers surrounded them in the perform- 
ance of their work. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] and I interrogated the member 
of the State Department who, on the 
one hand, was asking that their rights 
be lifted up to the level of the rights of 
other civilian employees, and in the next 
breath was asking that they be given 
rights that were not given to others em- 
ployed by the U.S. Government. 

In the interrogation, the Senator from 
Delaware and I began making probes 
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about what increase in salary was given 
to the members of the military—privates, 
second lieutenants, lieutenants, captains, 
generals, and otherwise—compared with 
the 50-percent increase that was asked 
by the Foreign Service workers of the 
State Department. 

In that questioning—understandable 
by me, but to those who were listening, 
it was a bit mysterious—the representa- 
tive of the State Department was not 
able to tell us whether there would be 
equality of treatment for the fighter in 
the trenches in South Vietnam with that 
of employees of the State Department in 
the ambassadorial office in Saigon. 

When the meeting had been con- 
cluded, ‘the Senator from Delaware and 
I asked that reports be submitted show- 
ing how much more salary the Govern- 
ment is paying to the soldiers in Viet- 
nam because of the danger that sur- 
rounds them, as compared with the 
50-percent increase that was to be paid 
to the Foreign Service workers. 

No answer being obtainable at that 
time, the Senator from Delaware, with 
his usual persistence, insisted that there 
be submitted to him documents showing 
the comparison. 

Mr. President, the committee report, 
on page 5, contains the text of a letter 
answering a letter that I wrote to the 
State Department asking for information 
on the subject I have just discussed. The 
answer to my letter came from Mr, Wil- 
liam O. Hall. It was dated April 14. 

Again, to my great astonishment, the 
State Department said that the compari- 
sons were so complicated that they could 
not be made. The true answer is that 
the Department did not want to state 
that the members of the Foreign Serv- 
ice would be given a 50-percent increase 
in their salary, while the members of 
the military would be given an addi- 
tional $65 a month. 

I ask the Senator from Delaware if 
that is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let us look to where 
that position leads. An ambassador re- 
ceives $30,000 a year. He would be given 
a 50-percent increase because of hazard- 
ous work, bringing the salary up to 
$45,000. 

A soldier in the trenches—and Gen- 
eral Westmoreland, and all of his depu- 
ties, as well—would receive an addition- 
al $65 a month because of hazardous 
duty. One Washington newspaper de- 
scribed this, in the words of Senator 
JOHN WILLIAMS, as “outrageous.” 

I ask the Senator from Delaware if I 
am correct in that statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And I think it is out- 
rageous. 

When a military man in the jaws of 
fire and death is asked to accept $65 a 
month additional pay because of hazard- 
ous occupation, and members of the 
State Department are given a 50-percent 
increase, the ordinary individual would 
ask, Why? I commend the Senator from 
Delaware for his persistence in obtaining 
the information. I tried to get it and 
could not. I did not intend to stop, but to 
my great satisfaction, I learned that the 
Senator from Delaware did have a com- 
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plete tabulation showing this indefensi- 
ble disparity. 

To make sure that my statement is ab- 
solutely correct, the employees of the 
State Department serving in Vietnam 
now receive a 25-percent increase be- 
cause of hazards in foreign service; and 
the increase they requested would have 
increased the original 25 percent by an- 
other 25 percent; is that not correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The bill, as it has 
finally come back to the Senate, meets 
with my entire approval, But I wish to 
make one final statement: I have been 
a Member of the Senate for 10 years. 
Repeatedly, Mr. President, I have found 
that various segments of the employees 
of the Federal Government follow this 
principle—and this is especially true of 
the employees in the State Department: 
We want equality of treatment in all in- 
stances where we are getting less than 
others are getting. We want inequality of 
treatment where others are getting equal 
to what we are getting; in wen) in- 
stances, we want more. 

I cannot subscribe to that ciate. 
I commend the Senator from Delaware 
for his effective work on this subject, and 
I take a bit of pride in my own efforts 
early in the hearing before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations to extract— 
literally pull out and drag out—honest 
information relating to this issue. I was 
not able to drag it out. The Senator from 
Delaware was, and I commend him for 
doing so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Ohio. He has related 
the circumstances correctly. I have a 
copy of the letter to which he referred 
as having received from the State De- 
partment, wherein they said the subject 
was so complicated that they could not 
give him the exact comparison. 

That, in my book, was an utterly ri- 
diculous excuse, as will be shown by the 
report which I have placed in the 
Recorp. The statistics show, for example, 
that the AID Director for Vietnam is 
presently drawing a base salary of $27,000 
a year. He receives an extra $6,750 under 
the existing 25-percent overseas allow- 
ance. He receives $3,300 as a family 
maintenance allowance, or a total of 
$37,050 now. This amendment would have 
given him another $6,750 as combat pay, 
as compared to the $65 a month all mem- 
bers of the military forces in Vietnam 
receive. 

That differential would have applied 
right on down the line for all the civilian 
employees in that area. The average 
extra so-called combat pay requested for 
the civilian employees in that area would 
be in excess of $4,000 per employee per 
year. That is the additional so-called 
“combat pay” which they wanted allowed 
to civilian employees. 

As a comparison, the private first class 
who is serving in Vietnam receives a 
basic payment of $121.80 per month. He 
receives foreign duty pay of $9 a month. 
He receives hostile fire pay of $65 a 
month, or a total monthly pay of $195.80, 
equivalent to $2,349.60 annual pay for 
his service on the frontlines in Viet- 
nam. His total pay is only ene-half of the 
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“combat pay“ they wanted allowed to 
the civilian employees who are serving 
in Vietnam. 

I say again, it is preposterous and ut- 
terly ridiculous that any agency of the 
Government could find the nerve to make 
any such suggestion. The fact that in 
reply to the inquiry of the Senator from 
Ohio, they said that they were unable 
to figure this out would indicate that they 
had better go back to the old-fashioned 
method of mathematics. Perhaps they 
did not want to figure it out—once they 
looked at the answer it was too embar- 
rassing. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, I completely concur in 
the statement of the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

I have the deepest and utmost respect 
for Secretary Rusk. He is giving of him- 
self unstintingly for his country. He is 
being attacked and lambasted from all 
sides. I feel certain that if Secretary 
Rusk had been fully acquainted with 
what was sought to be done, that pro- 
posal would never have come to our com- 
mittee. The most shocking phase of it 
is that when the matter did come to the 
Senate floor—I was not here when it was 
originally brought, up, but the Senator 
from Delaware pointed out the inequi- 
ties—those in control of the Senate, the 
leaders, immediately recognized that 
what was asked was so shocking and in- 
defensible that they did not bring the 
bill up for consideration, but sent it back 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. President, there is in control of 
the State Department a group of employ- 
ees who have succeeded in obtaining for 
themselves benefits far in excess of those 
given to other employees of the Federal 
Government. I hope that the action on 
this latest request will, in a measure, 
bring to an end their boldness in asking 
for relief to which they are not entitled. 

I have one final question of the Sena- 
tor from Delaware: 

What would be the maximum normal 
pay that General Westmoreland would 
receive, including the additions to which 
he would be allowed by reason. of his 
hazardous position? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. With all 
the allowances, including the $65 a 
month hostile fire pay, General West- 
moreland’s salary would be $30,345.72 a 
year. Compare that with around $40,000 
to $45,000 that would be allowed some of 
the top civilian directors, such as the 
director of AID, had the bill passed as 
it was originally proposed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If I may repeat: Gen- 
eral Westmoreland’s total pay, including 
all additions for the hazards of being in 
war, would be $30,345.72? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What would have been 
the pay of the highest administrator in 
the State Department, who was in his 
office, not on the battlefield, for the 
supreme services rendered by him? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The AID 
director, had the bill passed as it was 
originally proposed, would have drawn 
$43,800 a year including his combat pay 
of $6,750. 

The director of the USIA would have 
drawn around $42,000, and his deputies, 
in proportion, would each have been re- 
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ceiving better than $6,000 extra pay for 
hazardous duty. 

Class 1 and class 2 Foreign Service Of- 
ficers, had the bill passed as was first 
pro d, would have been drawing sal- 
aries from $5,000 to $8,000 in excess of 
the total pay of General Westmoreland. 

The so-called combat pay proposed to 
be allowed for civilian officers in Vietnam 
would have amounted to twice the total 
pay received by privates on the front line 
of battle in Vietnam. Likewise, the pay 
received by such civilian officers would 
have been out of all proportion to that 
received by captains and other military 
officers in that area. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I conclude my remarks 
by saying that in the question I put to 
the representatives of the State Depart- 
ment, I asked: 

If you are to receive 50 percent additional 
compensation for hazardous work, how will 


Congress answer the military men if they 
ask for a 50-percent increase? 


There was no answer given to that 
question. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I suppose I 
should know the answer to this question 
myself, but does the Senator recall dur- 
ing the hearings before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on the pending bill, 
whether there was any testimony indi- 
cating the number of American civilians 
that had been killed or wounded as a 
result of enemy action in South Vietnam? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
recall those figures. 

The pending bill does—and I support 
this provision—provide special allow- 
ances for those who are killed in that 
area. However, the point we are talking 
about deleting is only that part which 
would have paid civilians in Saigon and 
other areas an average of $4,000 per year 
for so-called extra combat pay. This 
extra pay ran as high as $6,750 per 
individual. 

Mr. ATKEN. Is there any testimony 
which indicates how hazardous the 
conditions are? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Questions were asked. 
The answer was that most of them 
worked in the security of their offices in 
Saigon. There were some who were in- 
jured, but they were very negligible in 
number, I am quite certain that that is 
what the record will show, although 
there is no transcript of testimony ac- 
companying the pending bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct. They already get 25 per- 
cent overseas allowance for being in 
that hazardous area. They are also com- 
pensated in other ways. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, as I re- 
call it, 3 or 4 years ago, when the Ameri- 
can Embassy was bombed, there may 
have been some injuries and loss of life. 
However, it is also my recollection that 
our civilian workers appeared to have 
pretty good protection while they are 
working throughout South Vietnam, 
wherever it happens to be. 

I believe the testimony shows that the 
trucks of oil companies incur very little 
risk while being driven into the coun- 
try, so that their products may be 
delivered. 

They are required to pay what is called 
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tolls, but within the United States it 
would be called protection money. Ap- 
parently when the enemy collects the 
protection money, they are pretty good 
at protecting the civilian workers there. 
However, the protected workers do run 
the hazard of stepping on mines or be- 
ing mistaken for somebody else. 

If one is in uniform, it is not safe to 
get very far away from the base. How- 
ever, if one is a protected civilian, ac- 
cording to the reports which we had 
before the committee, it is eas no 
more hazardous than it might be in 
some parts of the United States. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. We are providing in 
the pending -bill ‘for compensation to 
those civilians who may be injured in one 
manner or another. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct. And I support whole- 
heartedly that provision. 

It was the extra so-called combat pay 
at the approximate average annual rate 
of $4,000 for serving in the offices in 
Vietnam, as compared with $65 a month 
for the private on the front line, that I 
was complaining about. 

When these statistics were called to 
the attention of the committee, as the 
Senator knows, the committee unani- 
mously rejected the proposal and the 
State Department hurriedly withdrew its 
request for this so-called combat pay for 
civilian personnel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed as follows: 

S. 1785 
A bill to improve certain benefits for employ- 
ees who serve in high-risk situations, and 
for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in, Congress assembled, That section 
911 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended (22 U.S.C. 1186), is amended by 
striking out the period at the end of para- 
graph (10) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

(11) the travel expenses or officers and 
employees of the Service for up to two 
round trips each year for purposes of family 
visitation in situations where the family of 
the officer or employee is prevented by official 
order from accompanying such officer or em- 
ployee to, or has been ordered evacuated 
from, his assigned post because of danger 
from hostile activity, and the travel expenses 
of officers or employees stationed abroad, for 
purposes of family visitation in emergency 
situations involving personal hardship: Pro- 
vided, That the facilities of the Military Air 
Transport Service shall be ultilized whenever 
possible for travel authorized under this 
section.” 

Sec. 3. Immediately after section 943 of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, 
add the following new section: 

“Sec. 944. Under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, the Secretary is authorized 
to provide medical services under part E 
of this title beyond the date of death or 
separation of an officer or employee.” 

Sec. 8. (a) Subchapter II of chapter 63 
of title 5, United States Code (which relates 
to leave), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“§ 6325. Absence resulting from hostile ac- 
tion abroad 

“No leave shall be charged to the account 
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of any officer or employee for absence, not to 
exceed one year, due to any injury incurred 
while serving abroad and resulting from 
war, insurgency, mob violence, or similar 
hostile action: Provided, That the injury 
shall not have been due to vicious habits, in- 
temperance, or willful misconduct on the 
part of the officer or employee.” 

(b) The analysis at the beginning of such 
subchapter is amended by adding the follow- 
ing item at the end thereof: 

“6325. Absence resulting from hostile action 
abroad.” 

(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall take effect as of the 
first day of the first pay period which began 
on or after January 1, 1965, 


MESSAGES OF SUPPORT FOR SEN- 
ATE RATIFICATION OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS CONVENTION—LXXIII ` 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, after 
more than 4 months of daily speeches in 
support of Senate ratification of the Hu- 
man Rights. Conventions on Forced La- 
bor, Genocide, Political Rights of Wom- 
en, and. Slavery, I am both impressed 
and gratified by the wide base of indi- 
vidual support among American citizens 
for Senate ratification. 

The hundreds of letters which I have 
received endorsing my own campaign for 
ratification should be a real source of en- 
couragement for all supporters of ratifi- 
cation as well as very revealing to my 
colleagues of the deep concern of many 
Americans over the Senate’s failure to 
ctl a single Human Rights Conven- 

on. 

I read excerpts from a few representa- 
tive messages which I have received: 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: I want to express 
my sincere appreciation for the effort you 
have made in the Senate to arouse interest 
in the importance of ratification of the Hu- 


man Rights Conventions by the United 
States. 

I find it singularly distressing that our 
country has been so reluctant to give offi- 
cial support to these Conventions. 

Sincerely, 
: MARGARET SHEETS. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 

Dear SENATOR PRoxMIRE: How happy I was 
to learn today that you are daily making a 
speech urging ratification of the U.N. Human 
Rights Covenants! 

This is indeed in the tradition of the 
Golden Rule—and only by one step at a time 


in this direction, will the world and human- 


ity work its way toward peace and social jus- 
tice. . 
Very Sincerely, 
Mrs. ANN SANCHEZ, 
SHAWNEE MISSION, KANS. 
DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: I have just be- 
come aware of your efforts in behalf of the 
Human Rights Covenants. 
I want to send my appreciation and en- 
couragement for this very important pro- 
posal 


It is a positive proposal—to affirm the 
rights of all human beings everywhere. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. Manar SwWOMLEY. 
DEARBORN, MICH. 
DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: Blessings on you 
for speaking daily on the Human Rights 
Covenants. 
It’s about time the U.S. ratified them. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. EUNICE WAHLBERG. 
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MADISON, Wrs. 

Drak SENATO PROXMIRE: I am writing, 
quite tardily, to commend you for your ac- 
tions on behalf of the four United Nation's 
conventions which have never been ratified 
by the Senate. 

It is a disgrace that the country in the 
World which most prides itself on the be- 
lief in and practice of freedom and political 
rights for ſts citizens and its belief in the 
sanctity of human life, should be one of the 
few nations which have not approved these 
conventions. 

Please keep up the pressure for approval 
of all of them. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. WALTER GRENGG. 


Mr. President, these are just a very 
few of the letters which I have received. 
There are many, many more from all 
people all over the United States. 

I cite them today to emphasize as 
strongly as possible that the American 
people are aware of the Senate’s fail- 
ure. 

The American people do want the 
Senate to ratify the Human Rights Con- 
ventions on Forced Labor, Genocide, Po- 
litical Rights of Women, and Slavery. 


REALISM ABOUT GOLD 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
1965 the Congress repealed the gold 
cover requirement for Federal Reserve 
deposit liabilities. At that time the 
amount of gold over and above the 
amount required as backing for Federal 
Reserve notes and deposit liabilities was 
at a dangerously low level. There was 
real danger that this low level would 
cause a disruptive run on the dollar as 
foreign holders sought to redeem dollars 
for gold. 

We are rapidly approaching a similar 
problem with respect to the amount of 
gold available to meet foreign obliga- 
tions. Today our stock of gold is $13.1 
billion, whereas $10 billion of this must 
be held as backing for Federal Reserve 
notes. This leaves only $3 billion to meet 
foreign obligations. If our money supply 
continues to grow at the rate it has dur- 
ing the past few years, we will soon run 
out of free gold to meet foreign claims. 
This point could be reached even sooner 
if further gold losses due to the balance- 
of-payments deficit continues. 

There has been considerable thought 
given to repealing the gold cover require- 
ment for Federal Reserve notes so, that 
our entire stock of gold can be available 
to protect the dollar abroad. Recently 
the First National City Bank of New 
Vork, in its May 1967 Newsletter, pub- 
lished an informative article about the 
gold situation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert this article in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRACTICAL REALISM ABOUT GOLD 

In the wake of the discussions that flared 
up last month, the need of the moment is 
for practical realism about gold. The mar- 
kets, here and abroad, have kept their nerve 
and, perhaps as an incidental benefit, some 
delicate and difficult issues of international 
monetary policies have come more into the 
open. These issues must be faced squarely in 
an emotion-free atmosphere. 

It is important to avoid an escalating war 
of words. The part of financial statesmanship 
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today is to emphasize the common interest of 
all the leading financial countries in main- 

taining an open, integrated international fi- 
nancial system, not to emphasize the differ- 
ences which divide us. 

This article accordingly reviews the facts 
of international financial life today to end 
with three pragmatic conclusions: First, the 
United States could not, as a practical pol- 
icy, cut loose from gold—through steps like 
suspending gold sales to foreign governments 
and central banks—without at the same 
time disrupting the present structure of ex- 
change rates among the principal curren- 
cies. For the breakdown of this structure 
would damage—perhaps beyond repair for 
years to come—the substantial degree of con- 
vertibility at fixed exchange rates among the 
leading currencies and the basically free, 
multilateral and nondiscriminatory world 
trade that nations have, with imaginative 
and determined efforts, endeavored to rebuild 
over the past twenty years. Such develop- 
ments, reminiscent of the beggar-my-neigh- 
bor practices of the 1930s, would hurt the 
dollar and harm the markets and profits of 
many individual American firms and indus- 
tries. 

Second, the thought that the United 
States could seek to relieve its balance-of- 
payments position merely by changing the 
present gold arrangements, policies and prac- 
tices has been advanced as if everything 
would be all right if only Europe would not 
insist on receiving gold rather than dollars 
in the settlement of its payments surpluses 
that are, directly or indirectly, the counter- 
parts of the U.S. deficit. This is simply not 
so. Looking beyond gold technicalities, the 
real problem for the United States is to re- 
duce the payments deficit so as to provide 
dollars in amounts that the surplus na- 
tions are willing to retain voluntarily with- 
out conversion into gold. 

Third, in view of the likelihood of a pay- 
ments deficit in the next year or two, partly 
because of Vietnam—some of which may well 
have to be paid out in gold—and also in view 
of the need for normal expansion in notes 
in circulation, the removal of the 25 per 
cent legal reserve requirement against Federal 
Reserve notes in circulation will have to be 
considered soon by the administration. Never- 
theless, the removal of the gold cover can 
be successfully undertaken only if confidence 
prevails in our own country, as well as 
throughout the world, in the judgments and 
acts of those responsible for economic and 
financial policymaking. 

CUTTING LOOSE FROM GOLD INTERNATIONALLY? 


Lifting the gold reserve. requirement for 
domestic note circulation does not mean that 
the United States could dispense with gold 
internationally. Even with all its productive 
capacity to give real value to money, the 
United States, as an International banker, re- 
quires a strong gold reserve, Foreign govern- 
ments and central banks holding large dollar 
deposits and other short-term assets in the 
United States are fully aware of the intrinsic 
strength of the U.S. economy as well as of 
the fact that the dollar has; throughout the 
years, lost less of its p power than 
any other major currency. Nevertheless, they 
expect us to maintain a suitable gold stock 
to provide what in their eyes is an assurance 
that the dollar will remain at all times a 
reliable and freely usable currency. Surely, 
the U.S. gold stock need not be so large as 
to cover all of our liabilities to foreign gov- 
ernments and central banks, not to mention 
those to foreign private bankers, merchants 
and investors. But the United States cannot 
alone sever the links to gold that make it 
the cornerstone of the international mon- 
etary structure; there is, of course, no pros- 
pect that gold might be demonetized by in- 
ternational agreement. 

The thought has been advanced that the 
US. Treasury under certain conditions 
should sell gold only at its discretion or stop 
selling it altogether. Such action—a breach 
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of the IMF Articles of Agreement—conveys 
serious implications for the world’s exchange 
rate structure. Advocates of such a step im- 
ply that the United States would, in such 
an eventuality, be so strong as to virtually 
compel the governments and central banks 
of other large industrial nations to buy and 
hold dollars even if these were not converti- 
ble into gold. For, so runs the argument, 
these nations would have to prevent a rise 
in the price of their currencies in terms of 
the dollar in order to protect themselves 
from being undersold in their own or third 
markets by the United States, a very pro- 
ductive and competitive country which al- 
ready has a large export surplus. They also 
would be eager to maintain their own exports 
‘to the United States. 

There is, however, a rub. For the thought of 
the United States embargoing gold rests on 
the assumption that other large industrial 
nations would, in such an eventuality, re- 
main passive. Yet, given all the circum- 
stances, the governments and central banks 
of some of the large trading nations might 
well react—among other ways, by imposing 
countervailing duties on U.S. exports or by 
declining to buy all dollars for which there 
Was no spontaneous demand in the market 
and thus to support the official exchange 
rates. In this context, an historical episode 
may be worth recalling. During World War II 
and up through late 1949, the Swiss National 
Bank reduced inflows of unwanted dollars 
by buying, at the official rate, only such dol- 
lars as were generated by the country’s ex- 
ports—thus stabilizing the one exchange 
rate that mattered most to it. Dollars accru- 
ing from other sources, above all, capital im- 
ports—the so-called financial“ dollars 
were allowed to find their own level in a free 
exchange market where the dollar stood at 
an appreciable discount. 

The emergence of multiple exchange prac- 
tices and fluctuating exchange rates among 
the leading currencies could create monetary 
disorders. To differentiate commercial from 
“financial” dollars would require strict ex- 
change controls—controls that, over the past 
decade, have been liberalized and simplified 
but the framework for which remains, except 
in a very few countries. Such a state of af- 
fairs might, it must be feared, become an 
open invitation to protectionism and restric- 
tionism—practices that in the 1930s seriously 
inhibited world trade and investment. For 
these reasons, a departure from our existing 
gold arrangements, policies and practices 
would be fraught with uncertainties and pit- 
falls. The outcome is unpredictable. There 
is thus no escape for the United States from 
the necessity of bringing its balance of pay- 
ments into sustainable order. 


REAL PROBLEMS BEYOND GOLD TECHNICALITIES 


Those who are deeply concerned about gold 
rightly emphasize that the tiny tail of the 
U.S. balance-of-payments deficit—$1-2 bil- 
lion a year—cannot be allowed to wag the 
whole dog of the U.S. economy—approach- 
ing $800 billion annually. Surely, the need 
for a more nearly sustainable balance in our 
international payments cannot mean that 
the United States could not be able to take 
reasonable measures, including easier money, 
to help counter a business recession. Indeed, 
in such circumstances, other nations would 
expect us to take expansionary steps. They 
themselves have a large stake in the mainte- 
nance of high and rising levels of business in 
the country that provides the largest import 
market in the world. 

And yet, precisely because its economic and 
financial trends, developments, and policies 
(and also, what may appear to some as lack 
of policies) are being watched closely and 
appraised critically throughout the world, 
the United States may well have to exercise 
more discretion in the use of economic stim- 
ulants than it has at various times in the 
past. 

Some Continental European nations also 
hold the view that the United States is living 
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beyond its international financial means in 
that the foreign exchange costs of its military 
spending and the ultimate foreign exchange 
impact, of its foreign aid greatly exceed the 
surplus generated by the private economy, 
after allowing for funds nowing into U.S. pri- 
vate investments abroad. Views like these 
are, of course, also held by many Americans 
who have reached the conclusion that lasting 
relief to our balance of payments will have 
to come, in part, from a major overhaul of 
government spending abroad, Some people in 
Europe are also critical of U.S. private in- 
vestments, 

As a matter of fact, almost all governments 
and central banks of Continental Europe 
have over the past two years reduced their 
reserves of dollars substantially—by 81.6 bil- 
lion during 1965 and 1966, of which approx- 
imately half was accounted for by France. 
Practically the whole U.S. payments deficit 
in 1965 and 1966 was settled through sales 
of gold and borrowings from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. By and large, there- 
fore, the governments and central banks of 
Continental European countries have ceased 
to finance the U.S. payments deficit. Of late, 
Germany has reportedly agreed to hold dol- 
lars acquired through local expenditures by 
U.S. troops and to regard them as being, in 
‘effect, inconvertible into gold. 

The governments of several Continental 
European countries are also reluctant to 
commit themselves to any far-reaching in- 
novations in the present international mone- 
tary system. For creating international 
money involves, by its very nature and what- 
ever its form, the power to take tangible 
goods from some countries and to give them 
to others. Such power must, understandably, 
be circumscribed both in amount and time. 
To command confidence and acceptability, 
therefore, the new money would have to be 
created in rather limited amounts—some- 
thing like 61-2 billion a year, judging from 
what has become generally known of the dis- 
cussions among government experts. Of this 
amount created for the entire community 
of nations, the United States could obviously 
be allotted only a few hundred million dol- 
lars, a sum too small to be of much material 
difference in financing U.S. payments deficits 
of the order of those of the past ten years. 


PRACTICAL NECESSITY OF REMOVING THE GOLD 
RESERVE REQUIREMENT 


All things considered, therefore; the United 
States may well have to draw on its still large 
but not inexhaustible gold stock. Today, of 
the $13.1 billion of U.S. Treasury gold stock, 
about $10 billion must be held as backing for 
paper currency issued by the Federal Reserve. 
There remains, therefore, only something like 
$3 billion to protect the position of the dollar 
internationally. 

The ratio of gold to Federal Reserve notes 
is at present around 32 per cent, as against 
the legal minimum of 25 per cent. At the rate 
of monetary expansion during the past few 
years, the 25 per cent legal limit would be 
reached in a few years even if there were no 
further gold outflows; with further gold 
losses, the limit would be reached much 
sooner. The gold reserve requirement will, of 
necessity, have to be reconsidered. Federal 
Reserve notes make up the bulk of our cir- 
culating paper currency. Increases in this 
medium of exchange are needed for an ex- 
panding economy and a rapidly growing 
working-age population. 

While removal of the gold reserve require- 
ment is to some extent a mechanical step, 
it understandably has an ominous ring. For 
this reason, it is best to undertake such a 
change at a time when people are confident 
of meaningful progress in our efforts to re- 
duce our balance-of-payments deficit. But 
confidence in our.domestic financial arrange- 
ments must also be considered, The present 
steep rise in Federal spending, against the 
background of today's credit environment, 
does not serve to bolster such confidence. 

This is the third time that reconsideration 
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of the gold cover has been brought about by 
the force of circumstances. Early in 1965, as 
losses of gold had reduced the leeway of the 
Federal Reserve to accommodate the money 
and credit needs of a growing economy, Pres- 


ident Johnson submitted to Congress a pro- 


posal for legislation to free Federal Reserve 
deposit liabilities—cash reserves of the bank- 
ing system—from the 25 per cent gold cover 
requirement. Congress approved the proposal 
in a matter of weeks. In 1945, legislation had 
been passed to reduce the gold reserve re- 
quirements from 40 per cent on Federal Re- 
serve notes and 35 per cent on the Federal 
Reserve deposits to 25 per cent on both note 
and deposit liabilities. 


NEED FOR FINANCIAL DISCIPLINE 


There is, of course, a profound difference 
between the mid-1940s and today. In 1945, 
the Federal Reserve gold cover requirement 
was reduced because of the need, following 
the very large increases in money and credit 
brought about by World War II, to provide 
room for the postwar expansion of money 
supplies. This need was critical since even 
the very large gold stock at the time—$20 
billion, representing almost two thirds of 
world monetary gold reserves—could not ac- 
commodate the growth of money and credit 
under the gold cover requirement as provided 
for by the Federal Reserve Act of 1913. In 
contrast, the leeway available under the 
existing gold legislation is too narrow both to 
allow for a normal expansion of note circu- 
lation and to make gold available for the 
settling of international balances. 

Another difference is that in 1945, and also 
in 1965, the Administration sought only to 
reduce the gold reserve requirement, This 
time, it will presumably have to recommend 
the removal of the gold cover altogether. 

Under the circumstances, it is obviously 
essential that the Federal Reserve be able to 
assure a normal expansion in note circula- 
tion. This does not, however, mean that the 
United States can, with impunity, inflate 
money supplies and disregard the conse- 
quences for domestic prices and for the bal- 
ance of payments. The need for financial 
discipline will be all the greater since, in the 
absence of the gold reserve requirement, the 
strength of the dollar will depend even more 
than today on the broad base of confidence, 
in our country as well as throughout the 


‘world, in the conduct of our economic and 


financial policies. 


RESERVE BOARD BACKS TRUTH IN 
LENDING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently Gov. J. L. Robertson, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, testified before the 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
gave new impetus to the truth in lending 
bill. Governor Robertson is cne of the 
most respected men in government, and 
his conclusion that the bill is both prac- 
tica] and workable should receive great 
weight both on the committee and in the 
Senate. Thursday, May 11, the Wall 
Street Journal published an excellent ar- 
ticle concerning Governor Robertson’s 
testimony. I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RESERVE Boarp BACKS TRUTH-IN-LENDING— 
SENATE COMMITTEE SEEN VOTING A MEAS- 
URE 
WASHINGTON.—Federal Reserve Board 

members unanimously recommended enact- 

ment of pending “truth-in-lending” legisla- 

tion, giving the controversial measures a 

powerful push, 

The Reserve Board’s. announcement was 
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made before a Senate subcommittee that 
was winding up public hearings. 

The bill’s sponsor, Sen. Proxmire (D., 
Wis.), declared that he was sure“ that leg- 
islation would be recommended by the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee, which for six years 
had bottled up previous bills. But he said 
“there obviously will be substantial changes” 
in the draft bill to meet some objections. 

The legislation, strongly opposed by most 
lenders and retailers, basically would require 
disclosure of finance charges on all consumer 
credit in terms of an “approximate” annual 
interest percentage and total dollar cost. 

The Reserve Board’s strong endorsement 
of the fundamentals of the Proxmire bill was 
considered particularly significant. The draft 
bill calls for the board to administer the 
law, and previously the board had been 
reluctant to assume that task. Hence, it had 
limited itself to a mere endorsement of the 
truth-in-lending concept, but hadn't en- 
dorsed specific bills. 

But J. L. Robertson, Reserve Board vice 
chairman, said the board believed the need 
for truth-in-lending legislation was 80 
great that its members had unanimously 
decided it would be worthwhile for the 
board to take on the administrative task. 
He urged, however, that the law’s enforce- 
ment be left to the Justice Department or 
another agency so the board staff wouldn't 
have to investigate and prosecute complaints. 

BOARD MEMBER’S TESTIMONY 

Mr. Robertson's testimony before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee in financial institutions 
suggested the types of revisions that may be 
made in the draft bill. In some cases, the 
Reserve Board would ease the bill's require- 
ments but in other respects it recommends 
a broadening of the legislation. The subcom- 
mittee expects to meet in early June to try 
to work out révistons. 

One Reserve Board proposal attempts to 
satisfy objections to requiring annual interest 
rate disclosure on department store “revolv- 
ing” credit accounts. This is one of the most 
difficult problems because such charge ac- 
counts typically allow a buyer a free“ period 
before interest is charged, and many buyers 
pay up within a brief time. Critics contend 
that it would be misleading to force depart- 
ment stores to state interest on an annual 
basis for these accounts. 

Mr. Robertson proposed a compromise that 
essentially would require retailers offering re- 
volving accounts to inform buyers of all 
options under the plan. For example, the 
store would be required to state on the 
monthly bill the length of the “free” period 
under various conditions, the monthly in- 
terest charge and the fact that a monthly 
charge of, say, 114% is ‘equivalent to a rate 
of 18% a year,” 

EXEMPTION OF SMALL LOANS URGED 

Mr. Robertson recommended exemption of 
small credit transactions from the bill's dis- 
closure requirements, For example, he said 
loans under $100 with a total charge of less 
than $10 might be excluded. In such a case, 
he acknowledged, repayment terms may re- 
sult in an annual interest rate of 50% or 
more, but he said the charge may be justi- 
fied by the high cost of handling small loans. 

Requiring disclosure of high “true” annual 
interest could result in lenders abandoning 
the small-loan market, Mr. Robertson said. 

He also recommended that first-mortgage 
loans be excluded from disclosure require- 
ments because most are repaid well in ad- 
vance of the original maturity. He said in- 
surance premiums should be excluded from 
disclosure of finance charges when insurance 
is required for a loan. However, he said, the 
board believes. second mortgages should be 
subject to disclosure requirements because 
they usually are for relatively short terms. 

On the more stringent side, Mr. Robertson 
said disclosure requirements should cover 
credit to corporations and partnerships when 


the amount is less than $20,00, or perhaps a 
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lower figure. The draft bill would exempt all 
business loans, but Mr. Robertson argued 
that many small businessmen and farmers 
need the protection of full dsclosure of credit 
costs as much as consumers. 

The Reserve Board official also said credit 
purchases of securities and commodities 
should be covered by interest-disclosure legis- 
lation. He said the board could see “no 
reason” for the exemption provided by the 
draft bill for these transactions. 

Mr. Robertson said he hoped enactment 
of Federal “truth-in-lending” legislation 
would encourage states to pass similar laws. 
If the states did follow, he suggested that 
Federal legislation be couched to that state 
laws would take precedence over it if they 
were “substantially similar” to Federal law. 


BRITAIN AND THE COMMON 
MARKET 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senate to President de 
Gaulle’s statements during his press con- 
ference yesterday concerning Britain’s 
application to join the Common Market. 

This statement has been interpreted by 
some as a “stunning blow“ to British 
hopes that its application will be ac- 
cepted, or that negotiations will be con- 
cluded within a reasonable time. 

As I consider this to be a matter of 
major concern to the United States, since 
the question of Britain’s admittance to 
the EEC will have a great effect on Brit- 
ain's future and therefore on the future 
of the peace and prosperity of the world, 
I feel it is my duty to speak to the sub- 
ject. 

Having carefully reviewed President de 
Gaulle’s statement, I conclude that while 
his statement is by no: means encour- 
aging to Britain’s application, neither is 
it by any means a veto or a rejection of 
the application. 

Instead, I would characterize the state- 
ment as being an appraisal—perhaps a 
rather harsh one—of Britain’s intent 
and capability to join the Common Mar- 
ket at the present time in view of what 
President de Gaulle calls Britain’s At- 
lantic rather than European outlook. 

Prime Minister Wilson, himself, is 
fully aware that France continues to take 
a dim view toward Britain's entry into 
the Common Market, and that while 
Britain is ready to accept the Treaty of 
Rome and all that if implies, problems 
remain so far as Britain’s agriculture is 
concerned, with its future role in the 
sterling bloc, in the Commonwealth, and 
so forth. 

In my judgment, Britain has no rea- 
son for dismay.. What it must do now, as 
I see it, is to roll up its sleeves and stand 
ready to answer President de Gaulle’s 
accusations, and be prepared for some 
very tough negotiations. The British 
Government is perfectly capable of han- 
dling the tough negotiations and of an- 
swering President de Gaulle’s accusa- 
tions. 

So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, I strongly urge the President to 
State again; within the present frame- 
work of Britain’s pending application to 
join the European Economic Community, 
that the United States strongly favors 
Britain’s entry into the EEC, and that 
we subscribe to the Europeanization of 
Britain; for Britain’s entry into the 
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Common Market has been the longstand- 
ing policy of the United States, and we 
should not be too diffident to say so now. 

We have repeatedly said that we want 
a strong Europe which would be in a 
position to play a strong and construc- 
tive role in world affairs; and to effectu- 
ate that objective, we said, beginning 
with the Marshall Plan—which I helped 
bring about as a member of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee—that to do 
that, Britain should get into the Com- 
mon Market. We should reiterate this 
now, and underscore the fact that Brit- 
ain’s desire to join Europe has our full 
support. 

A great power such as the United 
States should not leave its desires and 
intentions subject to false interpreta- 
tion, but should be ready to state a clear 
position at critical moments such as the 
present one. We should declare our posi- 
tion that it is in our interest, as it is in 
Europe’s interest, that Great Britain 
should be a member, because we believe 
British entry into the Common Market 
is vital both to Britain’s interests and 
to the security, peace, and prosperity of 
the world. 

I am convinced that the United King- 
dom genuinely wishes to join the EEC, 
and that Prime Minister Wilson is ready 
for it to assume the full obligations of 
the Treaty of Rome. 

I do not believe that Britain is required 
to assume any more or less obligations 
than the other members of the EEC, or 
to join the market at any price, or to 
participate in negotiations for a very 
long time—once they may appear fruit- 
less. 

I believe that Britain’s biggest proof 
of “Europeanness” is its readiness to 
accept the Treaty of Rome, and it has 
shown other proofs by collaborating with 
France on the supersonic transport Con- 
corde and in its development, its offer 
of technological cooperation with the 
other countries in the EEC, its call to the 
European Free Trade Association also to 
join the European Economic Commu- 
nity, and its participation in European 
space activities. 

Finally, should it, after some months, 
become clear to the United Kingdom that 
its application will be rejected, the friends 
of peace and security in the world—and 
especially the United States—must be 
prepared to offer Britain an alternative, 
to enable Britain to secure its economy, 
and to enable it to continue a major role 
in world affairs. But in the interim, we 
must do everything we can to encourage 
and to assist the United Kingdom in its 
present endeavor to join the EEC. 


THE CASE OF FRANZ PAUL STANGL, 
ACCUSED WAR CRIMINAL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Franz Paul 
Stangl, identified as the Nazi comman- 
dant of the infamous Treblinka and 
Sobibor death camps in Poland, is now 
under arrest in Brazil. He was taken into 
custody at the request of the Austrian 
Government, which asked for his extra- 
tion ip order to place him on trial as a 
war criminal. Subsequently, the Polish 
and West German Governments also re- 
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quested that Stangl be extradited to their 
countries to stand trial. 

Stangl is charged as having first super- 
vised the building of the Treblinka and 
Sobibor camps, where hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jews and others were put to 
death, and then became. commandant, 
and as being known and dreaded as a 
“specialist” in finding and persecuting 
Jews in hiding. Acco g to the Public 
Prosecutor of Poland, Stangl was de- 
scribed by one of his Nazi superiors as 
“the best of the camp commandants.” 
The Polish Government also has a docu- 
ment, allegedly signed by Stangl, dealing 
with the shipment of 52 boxcars of 
clothing collected from persons killed at 
the Treblinka camps. 

The Supreme Court of Brazil is now 
Ge the requests for extradition, 
which were accompanied by literally 
thousands of pages of documents con- 
cerning Stangl’s charged complicity in 
some of the most dastardly crimes in 
history. Austria, West Germany, and 
Poland have all agreed to abide by Bra- 
zilian law, which forbids capital punish- 
ment or prison sentences of more than 30 
years. The Government of the Néther- 
lands, 80,000 of whose Jewish citizens 
were murdered in the camps, and the 
Government of Israel have urged the 
Brazilian Government to accede to the 
extradition applications. 

It is essential that Franz Paul Stangl 
be extradited and tried so that justice 
may be done in his case. According to 
the charges, he is one of the many Nazi 
officials and functionaries who still have 
not been brought to account for deeds 
which are almost beyond human compre- 
hension. 

The Brazilian Government’ should 
grant one of the extradition requests. 
Justice demands it. It is the least that 
can be done in memory of the millions 
of innocent men, women, and children 
who were ruthlessly destroyed by Naz/ 
genocide during the years when they 
held Europe in their bloody grip. 


ANNUAL DISCLOSURE OF FINANCIAL 
INTEREST 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with my practice of many years, 
and following the precedent of disclosure 
laws in New York State, I hereby publish 
this list of companies subject to regula- 
tion by the Federal Government, in 
which I have an interest—direct or in- 
direct—in an amount exceeding $5,000. 
These are normal investments in publicly 
owned corporations and constitute no 
element of control alone or in combina- 
tion with others, directly or indirectly: 

American & Foreign Securties Corp. 

Cities Service Corp. 

Criterion Insurance Co. 

General Telephone. 


Government Employees Corp. 

Government Employees Financial 
Corp. 5 

Government Employees Insurance 
Co. : 


„ Employees Life Insurance 


2 Sbutte Carolina Electric & Gas co. 
Southern Co. 
Storer Broadcasting. 
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Transamerica Corp. of Delaware. 
First National City Bank of New York. 
Western Airlines. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, freedom 
of speech is ohe of our fundamental 
rights—cherished, defended, and enjoyed 
nowhere more vigorously than in this 
Senate—and enjoyed by all of us in our 
oratorical forays into the outside world. 
Discussion and dissent are distinctions of 
democracy. 

They are not tolerated in Hanoi or 
Peking. Our problems with. Hanoi and 
Peking have precipitated discussion, dif- 
ferences, dissent. 

There are those who vehemently dis- 
agree with. administration policies in 
Vietnam. They are most articulate. They 
speak, and they are heard. That is their 
right. They are irritated by those whose 
interpretation of history varies from 
theirs. That is their privilege. They are 
violently irritated if contra views are ex- 
pressed by men in uniform—especially by 
men with service in Vietnam. In this they 
see a plot of the administration to de- 
stroy their freedoms—beginning with the 
freedom of speech. 

Expressions along this line in recent 
Recorps came to my mind when in last 
Friday’s Providence Journal I say this 
letter to the editor describing “A Soldier’s 
Feelings. * 

Now I happen to believe that a private 
first class has as good a right to express 
his opinion as has any general or any 
Member of the Congress. And I believe 
the newspaper has a perfect right to 
print his views. 

I shall read the letter: 

A SOLDIER’s FEELINGS 

I guess the papers back home were full of 
news about the demonstrations in New York 
and San Francisco. Id like to express the 
thoughts and feelings of one of the many sol- 
diers in Vietnam who are hurt when they 
hear of demonstrations like those in New 
York and San Francisco 

We are all over here to protect the rights 
every human being is entitled to. If we 
weren't here, maybe in ten years those people 
wouldn't have any right to demonstrate. 

Most of us here in Vietnam aren't here be- 
cause we want to be. Uncle Sam" took us 
from our homes and sent us here. 


We are here, though, and we will fight and 
2 die to preserve the rights of our coun- 


In my opinion these demonstrators are not 
only turning their backs on their fathers, 
brothers and friends serving in Vietnam, but 
also turning their backs on their country. 

Pfc. GEORGE L. PORTER III. 

VIETNAM. 


Iam sure that Private First Class Por- 
ter’s opinion will not dampen the ardor 
or the oratory of those who charge the 
administration with a deliberate misrep- 
resentation of history in its policies in 
Vietnam. 

I certainly would not curb their free- 
dom of expression, but I would correct 
the fantasy that to contradict their views 
is to confiscate their freedoms. 

They are men who sincerely believe 
that the honest interpretation of history 
has been entrusted to them alone; surely 
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not to the administration, and not even 
to their fellow Republicans. 

But when they accuse this administra- 
tion of threatening their freedoms by 
using, as they say, the tactics of tyrants 
with little understanding or respect for 
the constitutional rights of men’’—then 
I feel that they are the ones who mis- 
interpret history as we of the Senate 
have known it—and helped to make it 
in these years of Lyndon B. Johnson’s 
responsibility. 

Their view is not history as a com- 
petent observer comments. 

Ralph McGill in the Atlanta Journal of 
May 7 restates the Republican’s com- 
plaint: 


“We aré losing our freedoms,” they 2 


and he challenges them. 

Name one“. 

Who: in America has lost the freedom of 
self determination—self perfection —self 
realization. r 


And I ask: In whose Presidency did 
more of the rights of man come to greater 
fruition than in the Presidency of Lyn- 
don B. Johnson. 

I could use the words of Ralph McGill 
when he says: 

It is a record of progress in human and 
individual rights not achieved since the 
adoption of the first 10 Amendments and the 
later enactment of the 13th and 14th Amend- 
ments. 

It is.one of the ironies of history that 
neither the full meaning of the Bill of Rights 
Amendments nor that of the 14th were at- 
tained until the Johnson administration 
managed it. 

Andrew Johnson, Grover Cleveland, Wood- 
row Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry 
Truman and John F. Kennedy all made some 
progress. But the record of Congressional im- 
plementation of the first 10 Amendments and 
the 14th had to wait for the Johnson admin- 
istration, 


That is the language of Ralph McGill 
writing in criticism of critics who “wish 
to have the sanctuary’ and luxury of 
criticism without rebuke.“ 

I speak—perhaps:more in sorrow than 
in anger—in criticism of those who per- 
mit themselves to become so irrational 
that they talk at the top of their lungs 
about being deprived of the freedom of 
speech as the beginning of the loss of all 
their freedoms. 

They invoke the shades of Washing- 
ton, Madison, and Daniel Webster to in- 
dict a President who has led the fight 
to improve the quality of American so- 
ciety by upgrading education, restoring 
civil rights, and expanding human rights 
and the horizons of full economic op- 
portunity to all Americans. 

We, in our time, have achieved more 
freedoms than Washington imagined or 
Madison conceived; more liberty than 
Daniel Webster would have settled for. 

I would like to quote a more modern 
authority. This man said: 

Freedom of speech can never harm us if 
we remember that freedom of speech is a 
two-way street. We must guard every man's 


right to speak, but we must defend every 
man's right to answer. 


These are the words—this is the 


spoken philosophy of President Lyndon 
B. Johnson. 
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LAW DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
ERVIN AT  MARSHALL-WYTHE 

SCHOOL OF LAW, COLLEGE OF 
WILLIAM AND MARY, WILLIAMS- 
BURG, VA. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp the text of the address 
delivered by the distinguished senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] 
at the Law Day observance at the Mar- 
shall-Wythe School of Law, College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., 
Saturday, May 6, 1987. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: s 


A LAW Dar MEDITATION UPON THE DUTIES OF 
A CITIZEN, THE LAWYER, AND THE JUDGE IN 
A GOVERNMENT OF LAWS 


(Remarks of U.S: Senator Sam J. Ervin, JR., 
Democrat, of North Carolina, at Law Day 
observance at the Marshall-Wythe School 
of Law at the College of William and Mary 
in Williamsburg, Va., May 6, 1967) 


I am grateful to you for the privilege of 
being in your great State, which is so ably 
represented in the Senate by my good friends, 
Harry Byrd, Jr. and Bill Spong. 

The Founding Fathers, who drew the Con- 
stitution of the United States, entertained 
the abiding conviction that the freedom of 
the individual is the supreme value of civili- 
zation. As positive testimony of this convic- 
tion, they stated in its preamble that they 
drafted the Constitution to secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to themselyes and their 
posterity, 

The Founding Fathers performed their 
task with complete consciousness of the 
everlasting political’ truth subsequently em- 
bodied by Daniel Webster In these words: 
“Whatever government is not a government 
of laws is a despotism, let it be called what 
it may.“ As a consequence, they were de- 
termined above all things to establish a gov- 
ernment of laws, I. e., a government in which 
certain and constant laws rather than the 
uncertain and inconstant wills of men would 
govern all the officers of government as well 
as all the people at all times and under all 
circumstances. 

Their purpose to establish a government of 
laws is disclosed by the mode in which the 
Constitution was fashioned as well as by its 
contents. The best description of how the 
Constitution actually came into being as a 
written document appears in the argument of 
one of the ablest advocates of all time, Jere- 
miah S. Black, Chief Counsel for the peti- 
tioner in Ex Parte Milligan (4 Wall. 2), He 
said: 

“But our fathers were not absurd enough 
to put unlimited power in the hands of the 
ruler and take away the protection of law 
from the rights of individuals. It was not 
thus that they meant to secure the blessings 
of liberty to themselves and their posterity. 
They determined that not one drop of the 
blood which had been shed on the other 
side of the Atlantic, during seven centuries 
of contest with arbitrary power, should sink 
into the ground; but the fruits of every 
popular victory should be garnered up in this 
new government. Of all the great rights 
already won they threw not an atom away. 
They went over Magna Carta, the Petition of 
Right, the Bill of Rights, and the rules of 
the common law, and whatever was found 
there to favor individual liberty they care- 
fully inserted in their own system.” 

Law Day is customarily used as an occa- 
sion to extol the liberties secured by the 
government of laws which the Constitution 
establishes. It seems to me that it would be 
well for us to vary the theme for once; and 
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meditate upon some of the obligations which 
@ government of laws imposes. For this rea- 
son, I wish to talk to you about the duties 
of the citizen, the lawyer, and the Judge 
in a government of laws. 


THE DUTY OF THE CITIZEN IN A GOVERNMENT 
OF LAWS 


The duty of the citizen in a government 
of laws is quite simple. It is to obey all laws 
without regard to whether he deems them 
just or unjust. 

This statement seems to constitute abso- 
lute and incontrovertible. truth. Neverthe- 
less, its validity has been disputed by some 
clergymen and some civil rights agitators. 

Their position was stated with eloquence 
by the report of the Committee on Christian 
Social’ Concerns, which was adopted by the 
General Conference of the Methodist Church 
at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, May 4, 1964. I 
quote from this report: 

There are certain eir when 
arbitrary authority is sought to be imposed 
under laws which. are neither just nor valid 
as law. Even under such im tion the 
salutary principle of the rule of law requires 
that in all but the most extreme circum- 
stances the individual confronting: such au- 
thority must resort to legal processes for the 
redress of his grievances. However, Chris- 
tians have long recognized that after exhaust- 
ing every reasonable legal means for redress 
of his grievances, the individual is faced 
with the moral and legal dilemma of whether 
his peculiar circumstances require obedience 
to “God rather than to men.” There are in- 
stances in the current struggle for racial 
justice when responsible Christians cannot 
avoid stich a decision. Wherever legal re- 
pet ara for the redress of grievances exists, 

e Christian will obtain the 

‘able legal and religious counsel for 

Ein dilemma. In rare i , where legal 

recourse is ‘unavailable or inadequate for 

redress of grievances from laws or their ap- 

plication that, on their face, are unjust or 

immoral, the Christian conscience will obey 
God rather than man.” 

This report enables one to understand 
what the Angel Gabriel meant when he 
spoke this line to the Lord in the play en- 
titled Green Pastures”: 

10 “Everything what's nailed down is coming 
08e. 

The Methodist church has always been 
a bulwark of government by law. For this 
reason, I have been deeply distressed by what 
this report says. I cannot believe it reflects 
the minds and hearts of the thousands of 
Methodists I have known and loved since 
my earliest years. 

When it is stripped of its surplus words, 
the report declares that.professing Christians 
have a God-given right to disobey laws they 
deem unjust. This declaration cannot be re- 
conciled with government by law. It is, in- 
deed, the stuff of which anarchy is made. 

I do not believe, moreover, that this at- 
tempt to make God an aider and abettor in 
crime finds support in the teachings of Chris- 
tianity. I do not claim to be a theologian. 
I am merely a sinner who looks to the King 
James version of the Bible for religious 
guidance. 

I find these plain words in I Peter, Chapter 
2, verses 13-15: 

“Submit yourselves to every ordinance of 
man for the Lord's sake—for so is the will 
of God.” 

The report asserts in substance that some 
groups have already exhausted “every rea- 
sonable legal means for redress of griev- 
ances,” and consequently are now entitled 
to engage in what the report calls civil dis- 
obedience. It is impatience rather than rea- 
son which makes this assertion in a land 
where laws are made by legislative bodies 
chosen by the people, and where the right 
to petition these bodies “for a redress of 
grievances” belongs to all men. 

I make an affirmation which is subject to 
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no exception or modification. The right of 
clergymen and civil rights agitators to dis- 
obey laws they deem unjust is exactly the 
same as the right of the arsonist, the bur- 
glar, the murderer, the rapist, and the thief 
to disobey the laws forbidding arson, bur- 
glary, murder, rape and theft. 


THE DUTY OF THE LAWYER IN A GOVERNMENT 
OF LAWS 


The lawyer plays an indispensable part in 
a government of laws. He serves justice. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, he serves justice 
by serving his clients. In serving his clients, 
he may enact the role of the ‘counselor: or 
that of the advocate. 

The counselor «undertakes to guide his 
clients along legal pathways in their business 
and personal affairs. 

The role ot the advocate arises out of the 
dedication of our society to the principle 
that the surest way to truth and justice in 
legal controversies is an adversary proceed= 
ing before a judicial tribunal, which hears 
each litigant present his cause in its most 
favorable light and after hearing all judges 
the merits of the controversy according to 
rules of law. Since the litigant is not ordi- 
narily skilled in law or advocacy, he presents 
his cause to the judicial tribunal through 
an advocate of his own choosing, who in- 
vokes the rules of law and the testimony 
which tends to sustain his client’s claim or to 
defeat that of his opponent, 

These considerations reveal that the duty 
of the lawyer in a government of laws is 
three-fold in nature, regardless of whether 
he ‘plays the part of the counselor or that 
of the advocate. He must know law, be loyal 
to his client, and maintain his own integrity. 

If one is to know law, he must master 
it by earnest, protracted, and sacrificial 
study; for there is nothing truer than the 
trite saying that law “ts a jealous mistress, 
and requires a long and constant court- 
ship.” 

When I say the lawyer must know law, 
I do not mean to imply that he must carry 
in his ‘cranium or on the tip of his tongue 
all laws and their interpretations. That is 
@ manifest impossibility in a law-ridden 
country like ours. 

I mean that the lawyer should know basic 
legal principles and do the legal research 
necessary to safeguard his clients’ right. To 
do this research; he must first acquaint him- 
self with the facts on which those rights de- 
pend; for, as the ancient: maximum) pro- 
claims, out of the facts the law arises. My 
father, who was an active practitioner at 
the North: Carolina Bar for 65 years, gave 
me this sage advice on this point when I 
entered his law office many years ago: Salt 
down the facts; the law will keep.” 

The lawyer should expand his study to 
fields: outside the law, even though sufi- 
cient study of law will make him a good 
legal craftsman. This is so for the reason 
stated by Sir Walter Scott, a member of the 
Scottish Bar, in his novel Guy Mannering: 

“A lawyer without history or literature is 
a mechanic, a mere working mason; if he 
possesses some knowledge of these, he may 
venture to call himself an architect.” 

In discussing the loyalty the lawyer owes 
to his clients, I deem it not amiss to say 
something about the kind of clients the 
lawyer ought to have. 

Sometimes wise men say silly things. 
Horace Mann, the great educator, gave a 
young lawyer this advice: “Never take a case 
unless you believe your client is right and 
his cause just.” 

I disagree most emphatically with Horace 
Mann. If he had merely said that a lawyer 
should never bring a civil case in behalf 
of a plaintiff when he is convinced after 
thorough investigation and research that 
the case is without warrant in fact and in 
law, I would agree with him. 

But I reject the implication of his advice 
that a lawyer should refuse to accept as a 
client an accused in a criminal action or a 
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defendant in a civil case merely because he 
believes the client to be in the wrong in 
respect to the event giving rise to the prose- 
cution or the litigation. 

As I have stated, our system of jurispru- 
dence is based on the conviction that truth 
is most likely to be revealed and justice is 
most likely to be done in adversary judicial 
proceedings. It is of the very essence of the 
system that every man shall have his day 
in court and be represented by a lawyer 
learned in the law and trained in the art of 
advocacy, 

If lawyers generally took Horace Mann’s 
advice literally, they would cast upon the 
judge the sole responsibility for safeguarding 
the rights of the litigants they refused to 
represent, and would thus make it impossible 
for our system of jurisprudence to function 
effectively or justly: 

Many questions arise in litigation in addl- 
tion to whether the accused in a criminal 
prosecution or the defendant in a civil action 
was in the wrong in respect to the event 
which prompted the prosecution or the law 
suit. For example, a criminal prosecution may 
be concerned with questions as to the intent, 
of the accused, or the degree of his offense, 
or the punishment he deserves; and a civil 
case may involve questions as to the damages 
recoverable, or the relief which ought to be 
granted. 

Judge David Schenck, a North Carolina 
lawyer of a by-gone generation, was once 
asked how he justified pleading for a guilty 
client. His answer merits preservation. He 
said: “Someday I shall stand before the Bar 
of Eternal Justice to answer for deeds done 
by me in the flesh. I shall then have an ad- 
vocate in the person of Our Lord, who will 
certainly be pleading for a very guilty client.” 

Few relationships of life involve a higher 
confidence and trust than that which exists 
between the lawyer and the client he accepts. 
The client entrusts to the keeping of his 
lawyer his claim or his property or his repu- 
tation or his liberty or his life, and the 
lawyer pledges to his client the loyal use of 
his professional ability and legal learning to 
secure for the client every right or defense 
afforded by the applicable rules of law, prop- 
erly applied. 

What has been said makes it plain that 
there is no inconsistency between the loyalty 
which the lawyer owes to his client and his 
obligation to maintain his own integrity. 
Apart from ethical’ and religious considera- 
tions, the integrity of the lawyer has im- 
portant practical values in the administra- 
tion of Justice in a government of laws. 

One of them arises out of the reality that 
integrity in those who participate in its ad- 
ministration is essential to the doing of 
justice according to law. Another originates 
in the truth that all people instinctively put 
their faith in a man of integrity. As a conse- 
quence, the integrity of the lawyer wins for 
him the confidence of clients, judges, jurors, 
other practitioners, witnesses, and the public 
generally, and thus constitutes his most 
potent professional attribute. No amount of 
intellectual brilliance or erudition can sup- 
ply its lack. 

When the French Philosopher, Alexis De 
Tocqueville, ‘visited America and wrote his 
famous Dem in America, he observed 
the American Bar and paid it this compli- 
ment: 

“The profession’ of the law is the only 
aristocracy that can exist in a democracy 
without doing violence to its nature.” 

Hence, the lawyer who knows law, serves 
his clients loyally, and maintains his own 
integrity can justly claim to be a member of 
“the only aristocracy’? which has a rightful 
place in a democracy. 

THE DUTY OF THE JUDGE IN A GOVERNMENT OF 
LAWS 

The judge is the cornerstone of the temple 

of justice. Upon him rests the most serious 


responsibility imposed upon any public of- 
ficer in a government of laws. It is his duty 
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to judge “his fellow travelers to the tomb” 
with absolute fairness according to rules of 
law prescribed by the lawmakers of the 
State. A 

If the judge is to perform this duty aright, 
he must put off all his relations except his 
relation to the law when he puts on his 
robes, try each case according to law with 
what Edmund Burke called the “cold neu- 
trality of the impartial judge,” and convince 
his hearers when he speaks that the law 
rather than an individual is speaking. 

The burden of insuring a fair trial to every 
litigant rests upon the judge. If a litigant 
is to receive a fair trial, he must have his 
cause heard and determined according to 
rules of law by an impartial judge and an 
unbiased jury, if it be a jury matter, in an 
atmosphere of judicial ‘calm and an open 
courtroom, where he is loyally represented 
by a lawyer possessing adequate knowledge 
of law and skill in advocacy. 

It sometimes requires high courage and 
deep wisdom for the judge to insure a fair 
trial to a litigant. This is certainly true in 
cases where the government seeks to make 
the litigant a victim of political. purpose, 
or an angry mob clamors for his blood. 

Let me recount an event of a by-gone 
generation. William Alexander Hoke, who 

served as Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, was pre- 
siding over a one-week term of Superior 
Court in one of the State’s counties. 

A capital crime of an atrocious character 
had been committed on the eve of the con- 
vening of the court, and the passions of the 


community were much inflamed against an. 


impoverished prisoner, who had been ar- 
rested and charged with the offense, 
After investigation, the lawyer, whom 


Judge Hoke had appointed to defend the 


prisoner, moved for a continuance and a 
change of venue, assigning as reasons that 
the prisoner had an alibi, but the witnesses 
necessary to prove it were at a distance and 
could not be procured during the existing 
term and that in any event trial of the case 
should not be had in a community whose 
passions were inflamed against the prisoner. 
The Solicitor, who headed the prosecution, 
strongly resisted both motions, upon the 
ground that the prisoner might be lynched 
by the mob if he were not immediately 
tried. 

Judge Hoke made this response to the So- 
licitor’s argument: “Mr. Solicitor, if this 
court has no choice other than to have the 
prisoner lynched by the mob or mobbed. by 
the court, it prefers to let the mob deal 
with him. However, it believes there is a 
third choice. The trial is continued, and 
a change of venue is granted.” 

Since I am a lawyer in heart, I will cite 
a precedent, which defines in eloquent words 
the duty of the judge in a government of 
laws. It is Section 11-11 of the General 
Statutes of North Carolina, which sets out 
the oath that Superior Court Judges have 
taken for many generations, I invite atten- 
tion to three pledges which each Superior 
Court Judge makes in the first person: 

1. I will do equal law and right to’ all 
persons, rich and poor, without having re- 
gard to any person. 

“2. I will not delay any person of com- 
mon right by reason of any letter or com- 
mand from any person or persons in au- 
thority to me directed, or for any other 
cause whatsoever; and in case such letters or 
orders come to me contrary to law, I will 
proceed to enforce the law, such letters or 
order notwithstanding. 

“3. And finally, in all things belonging to 
my office, during my continuance therein, 
I will faithfully, truly and justly, according 
to the best of my skill and judgment, do 
equal and impartial justice to the public 
and to individuals.” 

Despite the fact that it is the office of 
the judge to interpret law, and not to make 
law, a theory wholly incompatible with gov- 
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ernment by law is coming into increasing 
vogue in the United States. It is that Judges 
are at liberty to substitute their personal 
notions for law while professing to interpret 
law. I regret to note that judicial activists 
are now overworking this theory. 

I will exercise at this point a right vouch- 
safed to all Americans by these words of 
Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone: “Where the 
courts deal, as ours do, with great public 
questions, the only protection against un- 
wise decisions, and even judicial usurpation, 
is careful scrutiny of their action, and fear- 
less comment upon it.” 

As one who reveres government by law 
and abhors tyranny on the bench as much 
as tyranny on the throne, I was astounded 
by the recent case of Harper v. Virginia State 
Board of Elections, when a majority of the 
Supreme Court of the United States over- 
ruled two sound decisions to the contrary, 
Breedlove v. Suttles (302 U.S. 277), and But- 
ler v. Thompson (341 U.S. 937), and 
adjudged unconstitutional under the Equal 
Protection Clause, the Virginia poll tax as a 
prerequisite to voting in State elections. 

I hold no brief for the legislative policy 
of a State which imposes a tax of this nature. 
But I do hold a brief for the proposition that 
under the Constitution rightly interpreted 
such a poll tax is just as constitutional as 
the Supreme Court itself. The Supreme Court 
so held in the Breedlove and Butler Cases, 
and Congress and the States agreed when 
they adopted the Twenty-Fourth Amend- 
ment. Justices Black, Harlan, and Stewart ex- 
pressed views to this effect in their dissents 
in the Harper Case. 

When one analyzes the majority opinion 
in the Harper Case, he cannot escape the 
conclusion that its writer, Justice Douglas, 
used the Equal Protection Clause without 
constitutional or intellectual justification to 
invalidate the Virginia poll tax simply be- 
cause a majority of the Justices did not per- 
sonally approve of Virginia's action in re- 
quiring a citizen to pay $1.50 a year—his 
earnings at the minimum wage for 72 min- 
utes—to the State which educates his chil- 
dren and secures due process of law to him 
for the privilege of voting in elections held 
by it. ' 

3 Douglas came very close to making 
a candid admission to this effect. He gives no 
reason of substance to justify the decision 
of the majority beyond this bare declaration: 
“Notions of what constitutes equal treat- 
ment for purposes of the Equal Protection 
Clause do change.” 

What this statement’ means in plain Eng- 
lish is merely this: When the “notions” of 
Supreme Court Justices change, the mean- 
ing of constitutional provisions ¢hange ac- 
cordingly. RS 

If this theory becomes the norm of the 
judiciary in the United States, government 
by laws will become as extinct as the dodo 
in our land, and Americans will be ruled by 
the nebulous notions of judges, which the 
dictionary says are “more or less general, 
vague, or imperfect conceptions or ideas.” 

My view finds corroboration in the writ- 
ing of one of America’s wisest judges of all 
time, Benjamin N. Cardozo, who affirmed that 
if judges substitute their notions for law, 
their action “might result in a benevolent 
despotism if the judges are benevolent men,” 
but that “it would put an end to the reign 
of law.” 

As I close this Law Day meditation, I make 
a prayer. May citizens, lawyers; and judges 
consecrate themselves anew to the preserva- 
tion of our government of laws. This is a 
task of supreme moment, for if our govern- 
ment of laws perishes, liberty perishes. 
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[Mr. WILLIAXSs! recently delivered in 
Chicago an address which provided some. 
informative insights into the immediate, 
down-to-earth problems of surface: 
transportation, It seems ironic that in 
traveling between eastern cities we now 
must spend the majority of our travel 
time on the ground getting to and from 
the airports. Senator Wrttrams_ high- 
lights this predicament. 
Mr. President, the cost of the badly 
needed improvements is very small when 
compared with the SST or Apollo appro- 
priations, yet the need for them is at 
least as great. I commend the able Sen- 
ator from New Jersey for his thought- 
provoking insights and constructive rec 
ommendations. : 

I ask unanimous consent that his re- 
cent speech be entered in the Recorp in 
its entirety. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A DOWN-TO-EARTH APPROACH TO 
‘TRANSPORTATION’ 


(Address by Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, 
In., May 7, 1967, Chicago, III.) 

I'd like to talk a little bit today about 
what I choose to call the “sky is the limit” 
approach to transportation and how it has 
derailed a “down to earth” approach to our 
very real and very serious problems. 

Perhaps I had better define my terms, 
When I speak of the “sky is the limit” ap- 
proach, I mean the thinking which seems to 
say that if its airborne, there virtually is no 
limit to the amount of money which can and, 
should be spent on it. vaid 

When I speak of the “down to earth” ap- 
proach, I mean taking adyantage of the net- 
work of railroad lines which already exists 
to build intra-metropolitan transit systems 
and high speed inter-city systems, 

The most recent “sky is the limit” venture 
was announced just last weekend. President 
Johnson gave the go-ahead for development 
of an 1800-mile-an-hour, 300-passenger jet- 
liner. It is estimated that the Federal Goy- 
ernment will invest well over a billion dol- 
lars in this project in the next four years. 

What will we have when we are done? Two 
prototype new airplanes. , F A 

Of course, that is only one example of how 
the Federal Government subsidizes the air- 
craft and airline industry. I could cite many 
more . . millions upon millions of dollars 
in airport construction ... mail contracts 
which are a substantial subsidy . . . and, of 
course, the enormous stims which the De- 
fense Department pours into research and 
development of military aircraft. 

What is the basis for these expenditures? 
What is the justification? Simply this: That 
it is in the national interest to develop air 
transport. 

What have these expenditures brought us? 
A marvelous network of air transport—which 
is remarkably fast and efficient from takeoff 
to touchdown. 

It has also made it possible to go from 
downtown Chicago to downtown St, Louis in 
three hours—two of which are spent on the 
ground. - 

It has made it possible to go from mid- 
town New York to downtown Washington in 
two hours—an hour and 15 minutes of that 
time on the ground—unless you land at 
Dulles Airport, instead of National, in which 
case you can add another half hour of grown 
travel time. : r 

Most grotesque of all, it has caused the 
Port of New York Authority to call for con- 
struction of a fourth jetport in the densely 
populated suburban area of Northern New 
Jersey at a cost of several hundred million 
dollars and incalculable damage to the peace 
and tranquility of thousands upon thou- 
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sands of families who moved to the suburbs 
to escape exactly this sort of thing. 

And, it is to be noted in passing, we have 
as another example of the sky is the limit” 
thinking, the five billion dollars a year we 
pay as our entry fee in the race to the moon. 

Let me interject at this point that I think 
it is fine to be able to fly from New York to 
Washington in 45 minutes. It happens that I 
use that service frequently and find it very 
convenient. I think the Port of New York 
Authority is a wonderful efficient or- 
ganization which knows how to make a profit 
as well or better than any of our major cor- 
porations—although that wasn't what it was 
established for. 

I do not mean to imply that we should not 
develop air transportation to its maximum 
potential, including the development of a 
practical supersonic transport. But, if some 
of these billions that have been sent into 
orbit had, instead, been used to conserve 
and improve existing rail facilities, I think 
we would be moving more people more effi- 
ciently at less cost. 

We might, for instance, already have in 
operation the Northeast Corridor rail serv- 
ice which we anticipate will cut the time 
between midtown New York and downtown 
Washington to two or two-and-a-half 
hours—without ripping ten thousand acres 
out of suburban New Jersey for a new jetport. 

We might, for instance, have a high-speed 
service between Chicago and St. Louis which, 
it is estimated, would cut the time between 
the business districts of the two cities to 
three hours. 

Perhaps even more important than the 
inter-city service—after all, the airplanes 
are filling the gap which is being created by 
the erosion of long-haul railroad passenger 
service—is service within the metropolitan 
area. 

Here is where the deterioration has been 
most marked. Here is where the need is 
greatest. Here is where the failure in federal 
leadership is most visible. And here is where, 
as has been demonstrated in Chicago and 
Philadelphia, the potential is greatest. 

The Chicago and Northwestern story 
doesn't need repeating in any detail before 
this audience. It is a classic example. A 
decade ago its equipment was old and worn 
out; it was losing passengers and running in 
the red. 

With the delivery of 16 new cars this Fall, 
the line will have a fleet of 247 bi-level com- 
muter coaches. Terminal and other pas- 
senger facilities have been completely refur- 
bished. It is operating more and faster trains. 
Since 1961, the number of daily riders has 
nearly doubled. And the company is making 
money. 

That is one railroad. What can be done 
with an entire regional network of commuter 
lines has been demonstrated by the South- 
eastern Pennsylvania Transportation Au- 
thority—SEPTA. 

The revitalization of commuter railroad 
service in Philadelphia began on an experi- 
mental basis in 1958 and was put on a firm, 
permanent basis in 1963, with the estab- 
lishment of SEPTA. Six different com- 
muter lines have spruced up their equip- 
ment, added trains and cut fares. 

This has required a substantial contribu- 
tion of public funds. 

It has resulted in increased use of these 
commuter lines ranging up to 300 per cent 
over a six-year period. It has also helped 
to prevent the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area from strangling in traffic. And the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, one of the lines in- 
volved, is quoted as saying that it hopeful 
that the increasing use of the commuter 
lines, and operating economies effected with 
new equipment, may eventually eliminate 
the need for a subsidy. 

It should be added that the yearly sub- 
sidy wouldn't pay for the landing gear on 
that billion dollar brace of airplanes. 
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The success of the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad was accomplished without 
one cent of public money. I am frank to 
say that I don’t see much prospect of this 
happening elsewhere around the country. 

But I think the prospects are excellent 
that, with a contribution from the federal 
government, we can revive the commuter 
railroads in many metropolitan areas. I am 
convinced that if we do not revive the com- 
muter railroads, the physical and financial 
impact of road-building programs on our 
cities and suburbs is going to be so stag- 
gering as to be almost inconceivable. 

Look at just two examples of what has 
already happened: 

Boston recently had a five-hour traffic jam. 
Three-quarters of the real estate in the City 
of Los Angeles is devoted to automobiles, 
principally in the form of roads. 

To revive the commuter railroads will re- 
quire imaginative and determined leadership. 
And it will require money. 

Some of the leadership and some of the 
money, I am convinced, must come from the 
federal government. 

We made a start on providing the money 
with the passage in 1961 of the mass transit 
demonstration program and in 1964 of the 
mass transit capital grant program. These 
programs have worked well. But they are 
not going to be enough. 

Even while taking advantage of this capl- 
tal grant program, commuter lines are going 
into bankruptcy because of the continuing 
losses on their passenger operations. 

I have introduced what I call a “Commuter 
Service” bill. Very simply, it would authorize 
the federal government to pay up to two- 
thirds of out-of-pocket operating losses at- 
tributed to commuter service. 

This would not be a permanent subsidy. 
It would not be given directly to the com- 
pany operating the commuter line. And it 
would not be dealt out to just anyone with 
his hand out. 

To qualify for this payment, the commuter 
line would have to submit a plan showing 
how it could and would put its service on a 
break-even basis within 10 years, The plan 
would have to detail the improvements in 
equipment and service which would be un- 
dertaken in order to attract more fare-paying 
passengers and cut costs to accomplish this. 

The payments would be made to a public 
authority which would administer the money 
and supervise the implementation of the plan 
for putting the service on a break-even basis. 

In operation, I believe that this legislation 
would spur the establishment of transporta- 
tion authorities such as SEPTA and the 
Massachusetts Bay Transportation Authority, 
which are charged with looking at the tran- 
sit needs of entire metropolitan areas. 

It would give railroad managements which 
have thrown up their hands in despair a new 
interest in making the commuter business 
pay. 

It would bring forth leaders, both in gov- 
ernment and in the railroad industry who 
would supply the imagination and drive re- 
quired to get people off the highways and 
into railroad cars. 

I believe it would enable us to breathe new 
life into sick and dying commuter railroads. 

And the whole 10-year program wouldn’t 
cost as much as those two airplanes. 

Having delivered what may seem to some a 
tirade against the development of a Super- 
sonic Transport, let me sum up. 

I am not objecting to the development of 
this airplane. I am saying that our sense of 
value is warped and our allocation of money 
is off kilter. 

If we can afford more than a billion dollars 
to find a way to move a relatively few people 
long distances quickly and in comfort, we 
should be able to afford the $750 million the 
Commuter Service Bill would cost to move 
@ great many people relatively short distances 
quickly and in comfort. 
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GUIDELINES FOR DEBATE ON 
VIETNAM 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr, President, McGeorge 
Bundy, president of the Ford Founda- 
tion, in an article which appeared in the 
Washington Post of May 14, suggested 
possible guidelines and ground rules for 
the national debate on Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Gray Is THE CoLOR OF THE COMPLEX TRUTH— 
GUIDELINES FOR DEBATE ON VIETNAM 


(By McGeorge Bundy) 


(Note.—The following is excerpted from a 
talk to the Cosmos Club last week by the 
president of the Ford Foundation, a former 
White House aide, in which he discussed the 
roles of politicians, professors and commu- 
nicators in the Vietnam debate: ) 

I would, like to talk with you about the 
great debate over Vietnam, which will clear- 
ly continue among us as long as the struggle 
itself. We have come two years from Pleiku 
and Baltimore, Indeed, it seems much more 
likely than not that there will be no effective 
truce and not even any real negotiations in 
the 18 months that remain before our own 
next national election. It is hard not to share 
the view that their own past experience and 
their present assessment of the American 
scene must combine to persuade the men in 
Hanoi that they should keep going, at all 
costs, until they see what the American Gov- 
ernment is like in 1969. 

As we gird ourselves for another 18 months 
at least, we have reason to consider the qual- 
ity and the shape of the national debate. 
There are hard months ahead at best, but 
they may be somewhat less difficult and de- 
structive for all of us if there can be some 
agreement on some ground rules. 

I recognize that no one has appointed me 
field judge in these matters, and I have my 
own well-developed beliefs about the war, 
but still it may help us to have a look at 
some possible guidelines. 


RIGHT OF DISSENT 


First (and most obviously), the rights of 
all must be respected. The right of dissent 
is fundamental. It includes the right to dis- 
sent even at the cost of misunderstanding 
and ill feeling. It emphatically includes the 
right of a man who is a leader in one field 
to express his views in another. 

Dr. King, for example, has every right to 
a public view on the war, and if he had 
roundly endorsed it I doubt if anyone would 
have raised the question against him. 

(Some of his arguments seem to me greatly 
overstated, and for myself I wholly reject the 
contention that the war is now a major block 
to the progress of Negroes; but we are talking 
here about rights, and Dr. King's right to 
state his own strong views seems to me 
beyond discussion.) 

There is a parallel right of reply, and there 
are also other rights of citizens which dis- 
senters are bound to respect, It is one thing 
to speak one’s mind and quite another to 
prevent the speech of others. I have the im- 
pression that these rules are better under- 
stood in the press and among politicians than 
they are in some of our academies. It is 
therefore a special service when these recip- 
rocal requirements of freedom are empha- 
sized—as they often have been in these re- 
cent months—by those who align themselves, 
on the merits, among the dissenters. 


UNDERSTAND THE YOUNG 
My second rule is less obvious but almost 
equally important over the long run. It is 
that the old owe understanding to the 
young. When feelings become intense—as 
they often must in war and debates on war— 
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a special requirement of sympathy and for- 
bearance falls on the older generation. 

This rule first came home to me at a time 
when I was young and the debate was be- 
tween the advocates of isolation and inter- 
vention, By and large, the most intelligent 
and articulate of my friends and contempo- 
raries were isolationists. I thought they were 
wrong. But I also thought they met with 
little human sympathy from older men who 
d 


For reasons that are as powerful as they 
are sensitive, young men and women feel an 
almost pre-emptive concern with the privacy 
and the independence of their judgments on 
matters of war and peace. Their lives and 
futures are more open and more immediately 
vulnerable; their sense of distance from 
those who seem to decide is wider; their sense 
of outrage at all destruction less tempered 
by the hard experience of the daily necessity 
to settle for the lesser evil. a 

We do not have to agree with them, but 
we do need to try to understand. I must add 
that a parallel obligation of understanding 
from old to young exists also from older 
dissenters among us to the younger men 
whose courage serves us all in South Viet- 
nam today. The frustration and anger of 
these young men, as and when it appears, 
may well be felt far over on the side of more 
and greater force. If they in turn are to un- 
derstand and to accept a course that is slow- 
er and more restrained, they will need the 
kind of understanding and respect for their 
efforts that the young dissenters on the other 
side can claim for their most honorable 
doubts. 

The proper home of understanding be- 
tween young and old should be the univer- 
sity. And even in this time of campus tur- 
moil, I think we can rightly assign’ this task 
to the universities first of all. 

Yet the forbearance of politicians is a great 
force for civic peace in its own right, and 
one may plead a little with communicators 
too for understanding here. The young are 
not to be judged by their most violent repre- 
sentatives, and those who control the access 
to the headline and the screen have much 
to answer for if they appear to reward wild- 
ness in the young as they once appeared to 
reward the wildness of McCarthy. 


THE TRUTH IS GRAY 


My third rule may be the hardest of all. 
It is that gray is the color of truth. If one 
word more than another is fitting to Viet- 
nam, it is complex.“ The origins of the 
struggle, its current shape, the implications 
of alternative courses, the relation of one 
act to another, the influence of time and 
space—not one of these is simple. 

And yet the pressures for simplification are 
overwhelming. This is always the case when 
a political campaign is in the making. The 
‘pressures are heaviest on those who have or 
seek political responsibility. The politician 
may recognize complexity well enough—and 
perhaps better than the next man; but he 
is under insistent public pressure to take a 
stand. 

In recent months, this pressure has fallen 
most cruelly on those who may become can- 
didates. In other times in recent years, it 
has pressed with particular force upon those 
already holding office. It will bear down upon 
both groups as the months go by. 

In this situation one may ask for special 
attention to the grayness of truth from 
scholars atid from commentators. Their feel- 
ings may be deeply engaged on one side or the 
other, but unlike the politician, it is not 
their calling to fight for life and death in a 
contest for votes. It is their calling to get 
things straight and to state them Just: as 
clearly and as fairly as they can. 

It is evident from the record of, Shoat 
months that there: is a pressure toward po- 
larization among men of good will both in 
the world of communication and in the 
world of the professors. Those who are most 
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worthy of their calling will be most wary of 
such pressure. 


THE PRESENT IS PARAMOUNT 


My fourth rule is a practical counsel as 
well as a test for use on the arguments of 
others. We must start from where we are. 
The choices before our nation are not what 
they were at any earlier point. We are not 
now in 1954 or 1956 or 1961 or even 1964. 
There is much to be learned from those ear- 
lier years but there is no return to them. The 
real center of debate must be on the present 
and on the future, and this rule applies to 
all three groups—but I think with a special 
force to politicians. 


EXAMINE THE CONSEQUENCES 


The fifth rule grows from the fourth. 
Choices have consequences, and a man must 
examine the consequences of what he favors 
as well as those of what he is against. This 
rule, again, should apply primarily to poli- 
ticians, but I would suggest a watchful role 
for communicators and professors as well. In 
all really hard situations—and Vietnam is 
surely one of them—no choice of action will 
seem easy Or pleasant; all will have painful 
consequences, 

In such cases there is a heavy temptation 
to focus attention upon the painful results 
of what the other man is doing or proposing 
to do, and to glide past the difficulties in 
the option one prefers. We have all seen this 
happen in the years behind us. We shall 
do well to be watchful against it in the 
months ahead. 

The danger, in my judgment, can be found 
in all schools of thought. Among those who 
would use much more force, there is a most 
dangerous tendency to neglect the risks of 
wider conflict. Among those who believe in 
a considerable reduction of our current levels 
of, effort, there is a similar disposition to 
be blind to the encouragement that such a 
course might give the enemy. 

I have always thought, for example, that 
the advocates of the enclave gave only the 
most fragmentary attention to the real con- 
sequences of their proposal. I believe they 
have hit on a sure-fire way to lose first the 
countryside and then the country, and if 
I am unfair to them it is only because they 
themselves have never taken the trouble to 
tell just how they would apply their notion 
on the ground. 


POINTS OF AGREEMENT 


My sixth rule runs against our whole con- 
cept of debating, and so much the worse for 
debating. The points of agreement are worth 
attention too: For most of us, however 
strong our feelings, there is a lot more com- 
mon ground on Vietnam than the tone of 
the debate suggests. 

At the extremes, of course, there are men 
who could not agree with each other on 
anything. But in the arena of general public 
discussion—where perhaps 80 per cent of us 
would find ourselves—the case is different. 

I think, for example, that the margin of 
difference between the public positions of 
Sen. Robert Kennedy and of the Adminis- 
tration may not be more than 10 per cent 
of all that matters on Vietnam. It is an im- 
portant 10 per cent, of course, but it is not 
the whole of the matter. 

I have friends among the dissenters whose 
statements of our necessary objectives in 
Vietnam do not differ at all from my own. 
Differences among means and differences of 
diplomatic timing, I deeply believe, are often 
smaller than they seem in the heat of im- 
mediate argument. I for one accept the view 
of the most prominent dissenters that, they 
intend no hasty pullout from Vietnam and 
that they will accept no settlement that 
gives that country to the Communists by 
force, 

I think they are sometimes overoptimistic 
about the value of particular diplomatic 
proposals and I have no doubt they suppose 
me to be rigid in such skepticism. There is 
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another difference on the value and danger 
and the cost of different levels of bombing 
in the North. But this difference, too, im- 
portant as it is, is not at the very center 
of the meaning of Vietnam. 

If the efforts to establish areas of agree- 
ment were half as intense among all parties 
as the intention to find differences, we should 
understand each other better and the day of 
success would be brought closer. 


WE DON’T SPEAK FOR HANOI 


My seventh rule takes us to the question 
of the real prospect of negotiation and set- 
tlement, It is simply that no one of us speaks 
for Hanoi. This reminder I offer with even- 
handedness to doves and hawks alike. 

Those who tell us that certain kinds of 
pressure will bring the enemy to the table 
too easily assume that the men in Hanoi 
think just like them—and the same is true 
of those who propose their own terms for 
reasonable settlement, Their tacit assump- 
tion is that what seems reasonable to them 
will be reasonable also to Ho Chi Minh. 

The leaders in North Vietnam are not 
Western professional military men and they 
are not distinguished Senators either. They 
are guerrilla fighters and dedicated Commu- 
nists who believe that they can overcome 
the weapons of strategic bombardment and 
who have no interest in the peaceful accom- 
modations of liberal democracy. 

So nothing could be more futile than to 
play games with ourselves by offering either 
the stick or the carrot which is shaped to 
our own preferences and not theirs. 


BOTH VIETNAMS LISTEN 


The eighth rule is painful to those who 
believe in debate, but I do not see how we 
can forget it. Hanoi and Saigon are both 
listening. It does no good to pretend that 
our arguments do not affect the decisions of 
others beyond our shores. They do. That is 
no reason for the end of debate, and the 
right of free comment should not be con- 
fined by this concern. Yet those who exercise 
this right are fooling themselves if they sup- 
pose that what they say has no consequences 
abroad. 

I was astonished to find my friend Arthur 
Schlesinger has so low an opinion of his own 
importance as to think that his words are not 
weighed in Hanoi by decision makers. And in 
different ways on different wave-lengths at- 
tention is tuned to our words in the South as 
well. 

It is therefore helpful if those who support 
our policy can consistently emphasize the 
need for parallel action in the South, while 
those who criticize it can help a lot by re- 
minding the listeners in the North of the fact, 
if they think it a fact, as I do, that there is 
just no prospect of success for Communists 
by force in South Vietnam, whatever is said 


‘and done in American debates and elections. 


ONLY ONE PRESIDENT 


My ninth rule I will assert without proof, 
because I am too close to it. It is that we can 
have only one President at a time. If you ac- 
cept this rule, it applies to questions of dip- 
lomatic negotiation, of command decision 
and of national political leadership. It con- 
fers no immunity from criticism and no re- 
quirement of support. Yet it does set the 
President apart—in our interest, not his own. 

WE NEED EACH OTHER 

My tenth and final rule grows from the 
fact that all great debates come to an end, 
while the United States of America goes on: 
We all need each other again, The pas- 
slons of political commitment can run strong 
in the most placid of seasons. They have a 
special heat in time of war, and a special 
ferocity when the value and meaning of that 
war are under question. But they are only 
partial passions. 

Wars end and the passions fade. And the 
work of the Nation goes on again both inside 
our border and around the world. Indeed, in 
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this strange contest, this work goes forward 
even while the war is at its height. 

Does it not follow that our war of words 
should have its limits too? It is not the 
American tradition that dissent, dispute, de- 
bate and defiance are ends in themselves. 
Human sympathy across political difference, 
magnanimity in the face of division and 
temperance in assessment and calmness in 
conviction—these moderating qualities can 
help us in our necessary battles and beyond 
them. 


OEO GRANTS FUNDS TO SWAFCA 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the Office 
of Economic Opportunity recently 
funded an innovative demonstration pro- 
gram for the Southwest Alabama Farm- 
ers Cooperative Association—SWAFCA— 
which encompasses many of the poor 
rural farmers in a 10-county area. 

It is my understanding that much of 
the nearly $400,000 grant will be used to 
employ agricultural, marketing, and bus- 
iness specialists to provide technical as- 
sistance and make certain that sound 
management exists throughout the pro- 
gram. Should this experimental project, 
which aims to involve the rural poor in 
solving their own local problems, guided 
by specialized experts, be successful, it 
could well prove to be a useful model 
for reducing the migration of the rural 
poor into slum-infested sections of major 
cities, 

In view of the importance of this pro- 
gram, I ask unanimous consent that a 
press release describing this grant be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FARM COOPERATIVE GRANT TO 10 ALABAMA 

COUNTIES 

The Office of Economic Opportunity today 
announced a comprehensive demonstration 
grant of $399,967 to the Southwest Alabama 
Farmers Cooperative Association (SWAFCA), 
a 10-county cooperative in one of the Na- 
tion’s most depressed rural areas. 

The grant is designed to test ways by 
which poor farmers can significantly raise 
their income, become self-sufficient and de- 
velop farm-related programs, 

The Cooperative originally requested $503,- 
460, but it was determined by OEO that a 
lesser. amount would be adequate to suc- 
cessfully implement. the proposed program. 
The project has been endorsed as economi- 
cally feasible by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Economic Development Agency, 
both of whom, will provide expert assistance 
to the Cooperative. Both agencies have 
agreed that SWAFCA is an innovative dem- 
onstration program which will not in any 
way duplicate existing services and programs. 

The Southwest Alabama Farmers Coopera- 
tive Association cooperative will initially in- 
clude 800 farm families in 10 Blackbelt 
counties of Alabama. It is anticipated that 
the co-op’s membership will expand to 1,- 
500 families during the first year of pro- 
duction. Membership is open to all low- 
income farmers in the 10-county area. Nine 
of these counties are among the poorest in 
the country. Most of the farm families in- 
volved earn less than $1,000 per year. 

Because of mechanization, reduced cotton 
allotments, falling farm prices, and other 
factors, more than 300 former local farmers 
have been identified by SWAFCA as ready to 
leave the land. Without alternatives, these 
farmers and their families, and many others 
will also find it necessary to relocate into 
cities, thus repeating the pattern of migra- 
tion to city slums that has continued over 
recent years. 
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The grant announced today aims at re- 
versing this trend, to better the plight of 
these farmers with a self-help program. of 
economic development, crop and livestock 
diversification, and experimentation with 
higher profit and yield farming. 

The project will test new concepts in 
OEO’s programs of assistance to low-income 
farm families in the Southern blackbelt. 
There is no equivalent in the existing OEO 
programs in the area, A large part of the 
grant will be allocated for agricultural, mar- 
keting and business specialists to provide 
necessary technical assistance, and insure 
sound management practices. 

The first crops that will be marketed 
through the co-op will be okra, peas, cu- 
cumbers and corn. Additional crops and 
farm products are to be added in the fall 
season and during the next year. A special 
feature of this grant is a provision for a 
“loan insurance” fund which will enable the 
cooperative to provide security for loans from 
private sources for basic farm supplies and 
equipment. 

Questions raised concerning the SWAFCA 
proposal have been answered by a thorough 
investigation and re-evaluation by OEO in 
consultation with other Federal agencies. 
The examination showed that the program is 
structurally and economically sound, that 
SWAFCA’s Board has been democratically 
elected by its member farmers, and that the 
potential staff members are fully competent. 
As in the original proposal, OEO will provide 
a laison project manager and on-going eval- 
uations of the project. 

Joseph Johnson, of Dallas County, is Presi- 
dent of SWAFCA, Calvin S. Orsborn, a busi- 
ness man in Selma, has been named as Co-op 
(business) Manager, SWAFOCA will employ a 
comptroller and an accountant. Additionally, 
periodic audits will be performed by an in- 
dependent firm. OEO must approve the 
Co-op’s appointment of all key personnel; 

Among those supporting the project are 
the Cooperative League of the U.S. A,, the 
Southern Regional Council, the National 
Sharecroppers Fund, and the National Cath- 
Olic Rural Life Conference. Dr. B. D. May- 
berry, Dean of the School of Agriculture, 
Tuskegee Institute; James Patton, Past Pres- 
ident of the National Farmers’ Union; John 
Baker, Assistant Secretary, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and Ross Davis, 
Director. of the Economic Development 
Agency are among those who have reviewed 
the proposal and believe it to be an economi- 
cally sound and promising pilot program. 

SWAFCA will operate in the Southwest 
Alabama counties of Dallas, Lowndes, Wilcox, 
Perry, Hale, Greene, Monroe, Marengo, Choc- 
taw, and Sumter. 


ANTI-VIETNAM WAR 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, our 
country has been assaulted in recent 
weeks by a wave of anti-American dem- 
onstrations against our involvement in 
Vietnam. 

Agitators and demonstrators have 
taken to the streets to march and parrot 
leftwing slogans, and in some instances 
there have been desecrations of the 
American flag and draft-card burnings. 
Last week’s edition of the Warner 
Robins Reporter contained an excellent 
editorial on this shameful conduct in 
general, with particular reference to the 
refusal of the boxer Cassius Clay to be 
inducted into the U.S. Army. This article 
raises the question of whether Clay and 
others like him are fit to wear the uni- 
form of the Army of the United States. 
I personally do not think that Clay is 
any great loss to our Army, and I do not 
think that he is qualified to serve along- 
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side our patriotic fighting men in Viet- 
nam. 


I believe the editorial reflects the feel- 
ings of most Americans. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PHENOMENON OF CLAY AND MEDAL, BRINGS 
THOUGHTS OF SHAME FOR SO-CALLED 
CHAMP 
The medal was there on my desk. It was a 

familiar one, giving off a warm, yellow glow 

from the gold of it and the silhouette of 

George Washington sparkled with its new- 

ness. 

Only recently it had been presented to a 
young Warner Robins man, half-way across 
the world in South Viet Nam. Even as his 
mother brought it proudly to our offices, her 
son lay in a far-away hospital, recuperating 
from the wounds which had won him the 
medal. 

It was a Purple Heart atid we felt strangely 
humble even im its presence. We have seen 
men earn them and cried for them as they 
won them, They are not come by easily. 

They are presented only after your own 
life-blood has been spilled on behalf of your 
country. 

It is a medal which says for all eternity 
that this man, this hero, has stood firm be- 
tween America and her enemies during a 
time of conflict, and that those enemies have 
wounded him. 

And that medal lay on the desk, glinting 
in the afternoon sun, which streamed 
through a nearby window. 

We glanced toward the corner of the desk 
and there lay the afternoon’s newspaper, 
with a picture, face up, of one Cassius Clay, 
so-called heavyweight boxing champion of 
the world. 

Suddenly, it seemed the very desk itself 
had been defiled and was not worthy of hold- 
ing that honored medal. We quickly gathered 
up the newspaper and tossed it into the near- 
est trash can. 

But throwing away a printed page cannot 
erase the thoughts, which all of us must be 
having in these troubled times. 

What kind of society can produce these 
two phenomena at one and the same time? 

On the one hand is the youngster, barely 
fresh from his crib, fighting, without 
whimpers or pleadings, and taking wounds 
on his young body from a relentless enemy, 
who would enslave us. i 

On the other, a clown; who says he will sit 
in a jail cell before he will take his place 
beside the youngster. 

And this clown is a direct product of the 
free society for which the young man from 
Warner Robins lies hurt and wounded. 

What a strange and unfathomable thing it 
is. 

This clown, by the name of Clay, has be- 
come wealthy through his ability and will- 
5 to beat other men senseless with his 

A member of a minority in the polyglot of 
groups, which make up this America, he could 
have reached his present heights nowhere 
else in the world. 

By the grace of God he was, along with 
the rest of us, fortunate enough to be born 
in a land where he could truly “lift himself 
by the boot straps.” 

It is true that his race has, in many ways, 
been poorly used by many of us, and for that 
we must all bear the shame and guilt: < 

It is, however, just as-true that his race en- 
joys nowhere else on earth the opportunity, 
rights and privileges he enjoys here. 

And for this nation, he says he will not 
wear the uniform or fight. 

He says it is because of his religion, which 
is supposed to be Muslim or something. 

And so he joins the ranks of the beatniks, 
draft-card burners, border-crossers and that 
ilk, 


—— 
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While others, such as the youngster from 
Warner Robins, defend our very liberty in one 
of the most vicious wars of all history, they 
hide behind mealy-mouthing and excuses. 

This clown’s case is now expected to be in 
the courts for at least.a couple of years. And 
what the final outcome will be is anybody’s 


ess. 

Meanwhile there have been many sugges- 
tions as to what should be done with, and 
to, this so-called boxing champion. 

The most often heard suggestion is that 
“he should be drafted immediately and sent 
straight to Viet Nam along with all those 
other beatniks.” 

At first blush this seems like a reasonable 
punishment to be desired. 

This writer learned the other afternoon, 
however, that this is not the answer. 

The uniform of the various armed forces 
of the United States of America is a beau- 
tiful, and honored, and respected thing. 

It has been worn proudly by such giants 
among us as Eisenhower, York, MacArthur, 
Diamond, Jones, Kelly, Wainright and Sulli- 
van, just to mention a few. 

To put it on the likes of this clown would 
only be to soil and degrade it. 

Instead, let us do with them as this writer 
did with the old newspaper. 

Let us consign them to the trash can of our 
disdain and contempt and let honorable men 
turn away when they pass our way, and let 
us not look upon them, or speak their names 
ever again. 

Let us make sure that nothing about them, 
not even their names, come in even the re- 
motest proximity to those who are now pro- 
tecting us with their very lives. 


NORWEGIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, today 
marks the 153d anniversary of Norwe- 
gian independence, and it is an appro- 
priate day for Congress to recall the 
many contributions of Norwegian peo- 
ple and their descendants to the world 
and to the United States. 

On May 17, 1814, the Norwegian peo- 
ple set sail on uncharted seas after a 
long struggle for independence. The 
strength which these people have de- 
veloped from their land, their toil, and 
their faith has been transferred to the 
United States by the many who have 
made the journey westward to the New 
World and the United States, and by 
their descendants. 

In the half century preceding World 
War II the immigration of these fine 
people to the United States was at its 
peak, and those who were arriving were 
concentrated in Dakota Territory, Min- 
nesota, and Wisconsin. In 1910, the U.S. 
census returns showed that Norwegians 
were the most closely concentrated na- 
tionality in the Union, and Norwegian, 
the language of the smallest independent 
people in Europe, ranked ninth in the 
number of its users in America. 

Norwegian Lutheran Churches were 
rapidly set up in America. Norwegians 
took an interest in some other Protestant 
faiths, an interest which also made itself 
felt in Norway. 

Norway and the United States share a 
spirit of independence, dedication to 
freedom, and a sense of national respon- 
sibility. The Norwegian settlers who 
bought land in the United States under 
the Homestead Act displayed the sense 
of initiative which has made our country 
great. i 

Today Norway and the United States 
defend the ideals of freedom in a com- 
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mon alliance. In the thinking of Nor- 
wegians, the idea of an Atlantic alliance 
dates back much earlier than the forma- 
tion of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization in 1949. Our common traits as 
democratic and peace-loving peoples 
made this a natural idea as early as the 
Second World War. Trygve Lie, a distin- 
guished Norwegian and citizen of the 
world, stressed in December 1940 that 
“the Atlantic does not divide us, on the 
contrary it unites us,” and a year later 
he set his Atlantic Alliance within the 
framework of a “community of nations.” 

The Norwegian Government in exile 
actively promoted the formation of the 
United Nations, and Trygve Lie became 
its first Secretary General. 

Her greatest contribution, of course, 
has come from the thousands upon thou- 
sands of immigrants who came to our 
shores in the past century to carve a life 
and create a civilization out of the Amer- 
ican frontier. The Norwegian influence 
has been especially great in the upper 
Midwest area of the Dakotas, Minnesota, 
and Montana. In this land of temperate 
climate, rugged terrain, and sparkling 
lakes, the Norwegian immigrant found 
an environment almost identical to his 
native land, and it was only natural that 
he chose to settle here. The saga of that 
historic era in American history has been 
told lucidly by Ole Rolvaag, the father 
of the former Governor of Minnesota, in 
his book “Giants of the Earth,” and also 
by Hamlin Garland in his “A Son of the 
Middle Border.” 

Both books tell how the dauntless and 
indefatigable Norwegians challenged the 
raw frontier, met it in the crucible of the 
prairie wilderness, and tamed it to their 
will so that its land now feeds half the 
world and its iron, coal, and timber pro- 
vide the energy for countless forms of 
industry. 

Today Norwegians have taken their 
rightful place among the melting pot of 
America and contribute to the welfare 
of our Government from the Halls of 
Congress to the local city council, and 
from Main Street to Madison Avenue. 

As we celebrate the 153d anniversary 
of Norwegian independence, we salute 
the Norwegian people all over the world 
as well qualified as ever to pioneer stormy 
and uncharted seas. 


THE PRESIDENT, THE PRESS, 
DISSENT, AND WAR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, pity the President: despised 
by the press at home and abroad, his 
honesty and integrity attacked in most 
world capitals, his ability to find peace 
ridiculed, his direction of the war severely 
criticized. 

The President was Abraham Lincoln. 

The moral is that most of our great 
Presidents who deal with the crucial 
issues of our time are subject to unfair, 
and often outrageous, vilification and 
abuse. 

Now it is President Johnson's turn. 
But history will eradicate most of the 
irresponsible dissent directed at him, 
just as it has in the case of Lincoln. 

This is the central point of an article 
by J. R. Wiggins, editor of the Washing- 
ton Post, which reveals the uncanny 
parallels between the criticisms directed 
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at Abraham Lincoln 100 years ago, and 
those directed at President Johnson. The 
tune played by professional doom-and- 
gloom journalists has not changed much 
in a century. Nor has the kind of abuse 
heaped upon a President leading his 
people through perilous years. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert Mr. 
Wiggins’ article into the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENT, PRESS, DISSENT, AND Wan 
(By J. R. Wiggins) 

The President, from the outset, displeased 
much of the press at home and abroad. A 
leading French newspaper was the first to 
isolate as one of these factors in newspaper 
discontent his lack of candor. “Just when 
people are looking to him for a frank, clear 
statement he finds nothing more explicit 
to say to the waiting world than that he 
will do his duty,” this journal commented.’ 
The satne newspaper bluntly criticized him 
for putting 400,000 men in the field. It said 
that much blood was being spilled and im- 
mense sums expended only to achieve in the 
end, a negative result! This is the prospect 
which the American conflict offers today.“ 

The President's character as a politician 
also annoyed the French press. A French 
paper, very early in the President’s term 
said: Once more he has allowed himself to 
be led ‘astray by the sad habit which the 
contests of party have made a second nature 
with him, and which consists in bringing to 
the government of the whole country the 
same expedients for keeping an equilibrium 
as suffice for the management of an electoral 
campaign.“ 

The tendency to launch new military cam- 
paigns with excessive optimism and boasting 
distressed other French newspapers, La Patrie 
of Paris spoke of the army setting out ac- 
companied with “dithyrambs in honor of this 
invincible army (better equipped than any 
in the world) .” And it asked, But what avail 
is brute force ... when it must contend 
against intelligent men defending their inde- 
pendence?” t 

He did not suit the British press any better. 
The London Times, annoyed at the Presi- 
dent's stubborn pursuit of military objec- 
tives, said, “This helpless and blind pertinac- 
ity would be excusable and harmless in him 
(personally) but it is inexcusable and dis- 
astrous in the President of the United States. 
It makes him useless, and worse than use- 
less, for that which ought to be his great 
purpose, the guiding and controlling of the 
vast forces of passion and interest and ideas 
which sway the unsettled nation he presides 
over.“ * 

Conscription aroused British complaint, A 
London magazine expressed English horror 
at the use of conscripted Negro soldiers, and 
in one cartoon pictured the President with a 
gun at the head of a Negro in uniform.“ 
Another London magazine, in a cartoon, 
pictured Columbia drastically saying to the 
President: “You have swollen the earth with 
the blood of my children. Show me what 
I am to gain by this or look for my dire ven- 
geance in the future.“ 

The Chicago Times deplored the President’s 
bad taste in bringing up controversial mat- 
ters while paying tribute to war dead. It said 
that convention and custom precluded this 
practice. It pointed out that “an Indian 
in eulogizing the memories of warriors who 


La Patrie, Paris, March 29, 1861. 
2 Ibid, July 21, 1861. 
5 ‘an French Courier des Etats-Unis, Oct. 
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* La Patrie, Paris, May 25, 1864. 

š The London Times, Sept. 18, 1863. 
*London Punch, Nov. 19, 1864. 

London Fun, Dec. 3, 1864. 
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had fallen in battle would ayoid allusion to 
differences in the tribe which had no con- 
nection with the prevailing circumstances 
and which he knew would excite unneces- 
sarily the bitter prejudices of his hearers.” 
“Is the President no better than a savage?” 
it asked.“ 

The President's efforts to obtain peace were 
almost as much criticized as his management 
of the war. The Richmond Sentinel spoke for 
many when it said he “demanded terms that 
he knew to be utterly inadmissable and 
which were intended to be so, terms which 
no people, worthy of being associated with by 
persons who respect themselves, ever did or 
ever could accept.“ 

Many noted that this war differed from 
early patriotic wars in the sense of popular 
support, and they pointed out than many 
men, of the sort who would have volunteered 
in earlier combats, did not shrink from hiring 
substitutes to do military service for them 
in this one. 

There is no doubt that comment of this 
kind reflected a long standing and profound 
unhappiness with the President that began 
almost the very day he was elected to office. 
The country and its press, from the start, 
found fault with the war he directed, with 
the way he directed it, with his domestic pro- 
gram, with the style of his public papers, the 
manner of his speech, his ungainly appear- 
ance and his frequent disregard of properties 
hitherto respected in public conduct. 


A VOLUNTEER ARMY—DESIRABLE 
BUT DIFFICULT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
following facts are interesting with re- 
spect to the circumstances incident to 
a possible volunteer army today, and in 
1960. 

The following table gives the Army fig- 
ures on the dates in question: 
. DEA E R G 873, 087 
NN TT 1. 199, 878 
June 30, 1967 (anticipated level). 1. 454, 200 


The following comparisons are signifi- 
cant with respect to the new enlistments 
and new inductions for the years indi- 
cated: 


Per- 
cent 
Total | in- 


Induc- 


The above figures show that during the 
Army buildup, it has been necessary to 
resort to the draft to a larger extent in 
order to meet military manpower require- 
ments. 

The fact is that while an all-volunteer 
force is a commendable ideal, reality 
demonstrates that where we have a 
shooting war, and no real civilian unem- 
ployment, there is no feasible way to 
maintain an all-volunteer force. 

The Department of Defense has esti- 
mated that even to maintain the pre- 
Vietnam strength level for the Depart- 
ment of Defense of around 2,700,000 


»The Chicago Times, Nov. 23, 1863, com- 
menting on the Gettysburg Address. 

*The Richmond Sentinel, Feb. 13, 1865, 
after the failure of negotiations with the 
Confederate delegation. 

1 Catton, This Hallowed Ground, p. 317. 
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according to some Defense statements 
would require an additional cost of from 
$4 to $17 billion per year. To maintain 
an all-volunteer force for the June 30, 
1967, strength level of 3,387,000 would 
involve well over an additional $20 bil- 
lion per year. 

Aside from the economic factors, an 
all-volunteer force today would be fea- 
sible only if a number of if's“ were 
resolved. 

If we knew that volunteers would come 
forth in sufficient numbers to meet 
rapidly expanding requirements. 

If we knew that, after a buildup, vol- 
unteers would come forth in sufficient 
numbers to replace battle casualties and 
meet all other manpower requirements. 

If we had some means of preventing 
an Army from becoming overaged by 
being able to tell a sizable percentage of 
the volunteers that, after their first en- 
listment, they would no longer be needed. 

As the above figures illustrate, we have 
a sizable percentage of volunteers in the 
service today. Without the draft, how- 
ever, all directly connected with this 
question agree that much of the present 
incentive for enlistment would be absent. 


AMENDMENT OF THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. SCOTT: Mr. President, on March 
16, the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce [Mr. Macnu- 
son] introduced S. 1314, a bill to modern- 
ize certain restrictions upon the applica- 
tion and scope of the exemptions apply- 
ing to inland barge lines. On March 30, 
the Pittsburgh, Pa., Press published an 
analysis of the problem facing the inland 
waterway industry. The article quotes 
a leading barge executive, Charles E. 
Walker, president of Union Barge Line 
Corp., a subsidiary of Dravo Corp. Mr. 
Walker points out that one sentence now 
in section 300(b) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act could upset much of the ad- 
vantage Pittsburgh has as a river port. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Pittsburgh Press, Mar. 30, 1967] 
ONE SENTENCE Makes 40 RIVER BARGES A 
“SINGLE VESSEL” —LEGISLATION BEFORE SEN- 

ATE SUPPORTED BY UNION BARGE 

(By William Allan) 

The U.S. Supreme Court has rocked the 
boat again—in the river transportation in- 
dustry, this time—and it will take an act of 
Congress to right the keel. 

. .. At least Charles E. Walker, president of 
Union Barge Line (a Dravo subsidiary) here, 
hopes an act will straighten out things. 

Pittsburgh, because it is a center of the 
river transportation industry, is very much 
affected. 

The court has ruled that a flotilla, a tow 
boat and its barges, is a “single vessel.” This 
can involve a tow boat and up to 40 barges. 

“What is a vessel” is a mighty important 
question down on the river. The Interstate 
Commerce Act specifically states that no one 
can carry more than three bulk commodi- 
ties in a single vessel without publishing 
tariffs and conforming to the rest of a my- 
riad of regulations. 

Thus, the way the situation stands today, 
Union Barge Line, et al, can't carry more 
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than three bulk cargoes in a tow of 40 barges 
at bulk rates. 

Ridiculous, you say? 

To Charles E. Walker, this could ‘upset 
much of the advantage Pittsburgh has as a 
river port. 

He points out that Union Barge has in- 
creased its volume 500 times (from 800 mil- 
lion to 3.8 billion cargo ton miles) in the 
past 25 years while its rates have gone up 
only 10 per cent. Union is a common carrier 
and is regulated, but much of the low cost of 
shipping by river comes from the big tows, 
it says. 

When the act was passed a quarter century 
ago, many river tows involved only one com- 
modity—four to six barges loaded with coal 
and pushed by a _ 700-horsepower stern- 
wheeler—but today a river tow can involve 
40 barges, 40,000 tons (four times as much as 
the old Liberty ships used to carry) all 
pushed by a 6400-horsepower diesel. 

What's being carried? 

Coal, steel, stone, grain, oil, asphalt, tars, 
chemicals, salt and just everything else you 
can think of, according to Mr. Walker. 

This all is important to Pittsburgh because 
the cheaper the transportation—be it by rail, 
plane, truck or foot—the further Pittsburgh’s 
steel can go and still be competitive with 
that being made in Chicago, the Delaware 
Valley and, soon, Houston. 

U.S. Senator Warren Magnuson, Washing- 
ton Democrat and chairman of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, has introduced the 
legislation to clear up the whole situation. 
Union Barge is all for it. 

Amazingly, it merely deletes one sentence 
from the act—the one that says “For the 
purposes of this subsection, two or more 
vessels while navigated as a unit shall be 
considered to be a single vessel.” 

That one sentence is enough Government 
red tape to tie up a whole flotilla. 


“WE ARE CONCERNED”: THE PRO- 
TEST OF 319 COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY FACULTY MEMBERS 
AGAINST U.S. POLICIES IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a vig- 
orous and forthright statement critical 
of the U.S. military role in Southeast 
Asia has been issued by 319 members of 
the faculties of Columbia University. 
The list includes men and women emi- 
nent in their fields—history, political 
science, economics, and other disciplines. 
It is a distinguished list of scholars and 
the import of their protest should be ap- 
preciated by those who are responsible 
for our ill-advised, disastrous military 
adventures on the continent of Asia, al- 
though to date they have appeared im- 
pervious to the mounting expressions of 
distress at their folly. 

The statement makes clear the devas- 
tating nature of U.S. performance and 
the hollowness of the allegation that we 
are there to combat foreign aggression. 

The Columbia faculty signers state 
clearly: 

We are unable to see any necessity in this 
war, or any legitimate national interest that 
would not be much better served by diplo- 
macy than by destruction. 

Most properly they refer to it as both a 
“detestable” and a “monstrous” war. It is. 


I congratulate the signers on the 
soundness of their appraisal, and ask 
unanimous consent that their statement 
which has had relatively scant atten- 
tion in the press, togther with a list of 


the signers, be printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp; as follows: 

A STATEMENT 


We, members of the Faculties of Columbia 
University, sign this statement as individ- 
uals. Few of us claim special professional 
knowledge concerning the tragic events in 
Vietnam, but all of us are occupationally 
committed to critical thought. We do not 
address ourselves to any foreign government 
or group—as Americans we cannot control 
their policies. We address ourselves to our 
countrymen because we believe that the pres- 
ent war is a grave danger to the peace and 
well-being of the entire world, because we 
feel morally involved in the course adopted 
by our country in the name of its citizens, 
and because we have concluded that this 
course is tragically wrong. We now join in 
urging new directions in national policy. 

We are concerned by the gradual but 
steady escalation of the war. Over 7000 young 
Americans have already died in Vietnam, and 
many more Vietnamese have been killed, 
combatants on both sides as well as civilians; 
the number of wounded is in the hundreds 
of thousands. Each day the war continues in- 
creases the possibility of world wide involve- 
ment and nuclear destruction on a global 
scale. 

We are concerned by our government's per- 
sistence in treating the problem of Vietnam 
mainly as one of foreign aggression. We be- 
lieve that the fighting there was, until our 
large scale intervention, primarily a civil war. 

We are concerned about the methods used 
to wage this allegedly limited war, about the 
destruction of villages, about civilian cas- 
ualties, about the use of napalm and chem- 
icals, about, the million new refugees, most 
of whom are seeking to escape our fire power. 

We are concerned by the huge share of our 
country’s resources consumed by the war in 
Vietnam; Surely the honorable purposes of 
the United States as they relate to the world 
at large would be better served by devoting 
the same resources to economic development, 
better education, improved medical facilities. 
To spend billions of dollars to devastate a 
country that does not threaten its neighbors, 
let alone us, is a poor way to begin building 
a better world. 

We are concerned about the continued 
bombing of North Vietnam. Opportunities 
have’ been lost to stop the bombing in cir- 
cumstances that would have enhanced our 
national honor. We reject the view that our 
country should take no step toward abating 
the. war until our adversaries demonstrate 
indisputable readiness to match each step. 

We are concerned about the lack of de- 
cent respect for the opinions of mankind” 
shown by our government’s unresponsive- 
ness to the entreaties by the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, many foreign 
statesmen, and many religious spokesmen, 

We are concerned about the plight of 
young fellow citizens, our students among 
them, who may be forced to participate in 
a military action that many of them con- 
sider illegal and immoral. 

We are unable to see any necessity in this 
war, or any legitimate national interest that 
would not be much better served by diplo- 
macy than by destruction. American leader- 
ship in stopping the war and an American 
generosity aimed at healing the Vietnamese 
wounds, both local and national, would earn 
the respect and admiration of the Vietnamese 
people and the world at large. 

We urgently call on the President and the 
Congress to extricate the nation from a de- 
testable war. This will require bold and deci- 
sive actions. One of these should be to stop 
the bombing in the North. We commend 
courageous persons in public life who speak 
out against this monstrous war, and pledge 
them our support. i 
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SIGNERS OF STATEMENT ON VIETNAM 


Alexander Alland, Jr., Chester G. An- 

derson, Theodore Wilbur Anderson, Jr., 

A. Anthony, William W. Apple- 

ton, Nathaniel Arbiter, Robert Auster- 
litz. 

Dean H. Baker, Harold Barger, Erik 
Barnouw, Hyman Bass, James H. Beck, 
Bernard Beckerman, Charles O. Beck- 
mann, Jack Beeson; Sam M. Beiser, 
Daniel Bell*, Reinhold Benesch, Wil- 
liam R. Bennett, Eric Bentley, Ivar E. 
Berg, Jr., Curtis J. Berger, Lipman 
Bers, Richard Bersohn, Frank Beube, 
Sherman Beychok, Rudolph Binion, 
Gordon C. Bjork, Harlan M. Blake, 
Joseph L. Blau, Alan F. Blum, Charles 
R. Blyth, Gene S. Boolos, Trudy Brad- 
ley, Gerald P. Brady, George Brager, 
Ronald C. D. Breslow, Otto J. Brendel, 
David L. Brown, Harold W. Brown, 
Homer O. Brown, Craig B. Brush, Jus- 
tus Buchler, 

Charles Cantor, Theodore Caplow, Dean 
C. Carson, Vittorio Castelli, Robert 
Hugh Chapman, Erwin Chargaff, Vic- 
tor Christ-Janer, Richard Christie, 
C.-K. Chu, Eloise E. Clark, James A. 
Clifford, Richard A. Cloward, Gerson 
D. Cohen, Lawrence B. Cohen, Thomas 
S. Colahan, Arthur W. Collins, George 
R. Collins, Miriam Conant, Mason 
Cooley, George Cooper, William A. 
Corpe, James A. Ooulter. Robert 
Dougherty Cross, Robert D. Cumming. 

Phyllis Dain, Alexander Dallin, Arthur 
C. Danto, Howard McP. Davis, Robert 
Gorham Davis, Istvan Deak, Herbert 
A. Deane, Paul A, Delaney, Leonardo 
O. DeMorelos, Stephen Paul Denker, 
Cyrus Derman*, Sigmun Diamond, 
Vernon K. Dibble, Daniel B. Dodson, 
Frederick Dupee. 

Nathan Edelman, Dan J. Ehrlich, Max 
Aaron Eisenberg, Ainslee T. Embree, 
John E. Englund, Bernard F. Erlanger, 
Alexander Erlich, Amitai Etzioni. 

David Fanshel, Tom J. Farer, Otic Ed- 
ward Fellows, Samuel Finestone, 
George Fischer, Angus S. Fletcher, 
James Marston Fitch, Robert Fogelson, 
Henry M. Foley. 3 

George K, Fraenkel, Margaret Frank, 
Murray Frank, Julian H. Franklin, Al- 
fred Knox Frazer, Alice G. Fredman, 
Morton H. Fried, Alan Friedman, 

Erwin Yvan Galantay, James W. Galli- 
gan, Francisco Garcia-Lorca, John A. 
Garraty, Peter Gay, Alfred Gellhorn, 
Walter Gellhorn, Mason J. Gentzler, 
Romaldo Giurgola, Leon Goldin, Mi- 
chael Goldman, Fred H. Goldner, Leon- 
ard J. Goldwater, Maurice Goldsmith, 
William J. Goode, Percival Goodman, 
Frederic D. Grab, Loren O. Graham, 
Wallace Allison Gray, Stephen Greene, 
Robert K. Greenawalt, Robert A. 
Gross. 

James O. F. Hackshaw, Leopold Henry 
Haimson, Christos D. Halkias, William 
E. Harkins, Cyril M. Harris, Marvin 
Harris, Evelyn B. Harrison, Sven R. 
Hartmann, William W. Havens, Jr., 
Allen T. Hazen, Louis Hawes, Jr., John 
E. Heliker, Shirley © Hellenbrund, 
Frances E. Henne, Howard Hibbard, 
Kent A. Hieatt, Dale L. Hiestand, Al- 
fred Hill, Richard Hofstadter, Florence 
Hollis, Ralph L. Holloway, Terrence K. 
Hopkins, Carl F. Hovde, John R. 
Humphreys, Herbert Hyman. 

John Imbrie. 

Shirley Jenkins, Samuel F. Johnson. 

Richard A. Katz, Thomas J. Katz, Ed- 
gar Kaufmann, Jr., G. Marshall Kay, 
Frederick M. Keener, Mark Kesselman, 
J. Kenneth Koch, Ellis R. Kolchin, 


Messers. Bell and Derman dissent from 
the third paragraph of the statement. 
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Alexander Kouzmanoff, Richard F. 


Leary, Leon M. Lederman, Gari K. 
Ledyard, Tsung-Dao Lee, Paul Lerman, 
William E. Leuchtenburg, Howard 
Levene, Seymour Lieberman, Raymond 
Lifchez, Edward A. Lippman, S. B. 
Littauer, James P. Logan, Maristella 
de P. Lorch, Barbara W. Low, Ian A. 
Lowson, Otto C. Luening, Louis Lusky, 
Joaquin M. Luttinger. 4 

J. Philip McAleer, Peter S. McHugh, Eric 
L. McKitrick, Paul J. McNulty. 

Eugene S. Machlin, Edward E. Malefakis, 
Andrew L. March, Stephen P. Marcus, 
Rufus W. Mathewson, Jr. 

Seymour Melman, Melvin Mencher, Rob- 
bert K. Merten, Carol Meyer, Louis T. 
Milic, David W. Miller, Irving Miller, J. 
Malcolm Miller, Jacob Millman, Gary 
Mitchell, J. George Moore, Councilman 
Morgan, Sidney Morgenbesser, John N. 
Morris, Lloyd Motz, John H. Munday, 
and Robert F. Murphy. 

David Nachmansohn, Carl L. Nelson, 
William Nelson, Joel Newman, Wil- 
Ham H. Newman, Warren D. Noakes, 
and Dorothea Nyberg. 

Justin M. O’Brien, Lindsay S. Olive, Her- 
man P. Otte, and Alfred R. Oxenfeldt. 

Antonia Pantoja, Charles D. Parsons, L. 
P: G Peckham, Lawrence D. Pinkham, 
Jan H. Pokorny, Frances Piven, Howard 
N. Porter, Peter Prangnell, and Kevin 
Prendergast. ‘ 

Gregary Rabassa, Andre Racz, Marc 
Raeff, John H. Randall, Jr., Orest A. 
Ranum, Allen Walker Read, David 
Redfield, Theodore F. Reff, Wallard 
Rhodes, Dustin Rice, Leah M. Rich, 
Ph R. Ritti, and Blanca Rosen- 

erg. 

John D. Rosenberg, David J. Rothman, 
Leon S. Roudiez, Lewis P. Rowland, 
Maurice V. Russell, and Marleigh 
Ryan. 

Reynold M. Sachs, Edward Said, Mario 
G. Salvadori, Ernest Sanders, William 
T. Sanders, Meyer Schapiro, Stanley 
Schachter, S. Perry Schlesinger, How- 
ard H. Schless, Dean Morgan Schmitter, 
Ralph J. Schwarz, William Schwartz, 
Robert Serber, Stephen Sharff, Robert 
P. Shay, David Shemin, James P. 
Shenton, Vera Shlakman, Abraham 
Shuchman, Allan A. Silver, William A. 
Silverman, Simon Slavin, Michael A. 
Slote, Burton M. Slotnick, Kenneth A. 
Smith, Paul A. Smith, Ralph 8. 
Solecki, Hans B. C. Spiegel, David B. 
Sprinson, George Stade, Harold M. 
Stahmer, Jr., Isabel Stamm, Jack 
Steinberger, Stanley J. Sterling, Fritz 
R. Stern, Charles P. Stewart, Robert L. 
Stigler, Jr., Leon Stilman, Dorothy H. 
Sumner, and Marshall E. Suther, Jr. 

Stuart W. Tanenbaum, Edward W. 
Tayler, Richard B. Tannant, Herbert 
S. Terrace, Ray L. Trautman, and 
Leonard M. Trawick. ` 

Stephen H. Ungar, John E. Unterecker, 
Everard M. Upjohn, and William 
Spencer Vickrey. 

Charles Wagley, Immanuel M. Waller- 
stein, Kempton E. Webb, Robert K. 
Webb, Jerome H. Weiner, George H. 
Wiedeman, Preston R. Wilcox, Omar 
Wihg, Eugene Winograd, Robert P. 
Wolff, Francis Michael W. Wong, Carl 
R. Woodring: 

Jack Zwick, and Harriet Zuckerman. 


BRIEFING: ON AGRICULTURAL ‘AS- 
PECTS OF TRADE AGREEMENT 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day morning, May 19, at 10 a.m., the Sec- 
retary and Under Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture will appear before the Subcommit- 
tee on Agricultural Production, Market- 
ing, and Stabilization of Prices of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture. and 
Forestry, of which subcommittee I am 
chairman, in room 318, the Caucus 
Room, Old Senate Office Building, for a 
briefing on agricultural aspects of the 
trade agreement which has been under 
negotiation in Geneva for the past sev- 
eral years. This briefing is being held in 
conjunction with the subcommittee’s 
consideration of S. 612 which would 
control the import of dairy products. 
However, the briefing is not limited to 
dairy products. 

Much interest in the details as they 
relate to the different agricultural com- 
modities has been shown by Senators 
and others who are interested in agri- 
culture. Therefore, I am inviting, in ad- 
dition to the members of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, all Mem- 
bers of the Senate who have such an 
interest and all other persons to at- 
tend. 

The meeting will be a public one, and 
I believe it will be of interest to all who 
are interested in agriculture. 


A DOOR-TO-DOOR SALES ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
March of this year a committee of the 
California Assembly held hearings on a 
proposed Door-to-Door Sales Act. Al- 
‘though the bill did not successfully pass 
that committee, the California Attorney 
General’s Office has advised me that it 
has received more complaints about the 
unethical sales techniques used by door- 
to-door salesmen than about any other 
consumer problem. Deputy Attorney 
General Herschel Elkins, in testifying on 
behalf of Attorney General Lynch before 
the assembly committee, delivered an ex- 
ceptionally fine and concise outline of 
the various types of schemes frequently 
employed by the unethical door-to-door 
salesman to lure consumers into making 
unwanted purchases. Since Mr. Elkins’ 
summary may contribute to the discus- 
sion and consideration of the Door-to- 
Door Sales Act (S. 1599), I ask unani- 
mous consent that the complete text of 
his statement appear in the RECORD fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ASSEMBLY BILL 209 

A major problem has developed in regard 
to house-to-house sales. Some homeowners, 
normally careful buyers, awake to realize 
that the previous evening they had pur- 
chased unwanted merchandise, often at in- 
flated prices. They have made these purchases 
from salesmen who have made unsolicited 
appearances at their door. 

Why have they made such purchases? 

1. Fatigue. 

We have many complaints from home- 
owners who have purchased -encyclopedias, 
cameras, vacuum cleaners. and aluminum 
siding at 2:00 a. m., 3:00 a.m., and 4:00 a. m., 
after many hours of high-pressure sales 
techniques. Most people are too polite, em- 
barrassed or afraid to throw.a salesman out 
of their house. The salesman is an expert at 
his trade. It is an unequal struggle. Worn- 
out by the salesman, they wearily sign the 
contract just to get rid of him, One camera 
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salesman sold a $400.00 pacKage to a family 
at 2:00 a.m., and then proceeded to sell a 
70 year old frail woman visitor another 
$400.00 package with the homeowner as a 
co-signer. The family and the woman visitor 
on the following day, attempted without suc- 
cess to rescind the contracts. The company, 
however, had protected itself in the con- 
tract by reserving up to seven ‘days during 
which it could check credit and determine 
whether it wished to avoid the contract, In 
fact, the company informs us that it rejects 
30-40% of the contracts after a credit, check. 
The customers are not afforded a similar 
privilege. 

We have complaints of aluminum siding 
being sold at 4:00 a.m., hours after the sales- 
man had been asked to leave. Upon awaken- 
ing, the homeowner realized the debt he had 
just contracted for and soon discovered that 
he was to pay almost double the going mar- 
ket price. 

2. Referral Sales. 

Products are being sold on referral con- 
tracts. Salesmen convince the homeowner 
that he need not concern himself with the 
price of the product. His referrals would no 
doubt pay for everything and probably re- 
sult in a profit for the customer. The cus- 
tomer is convinced and signs the contract 
without realizing the cost involved. The next 
morning the homeowner realizes he may have 
to pay, almost always at a grossly inflated 
price, for a product he doesn’t really need 
and that the only way he might be able to 
reduce his debt is to stick his friends with 
the same grossly inflated product. 

3. Last Opportunity. 

The salesman usually misrepresents to the 
customer that this is his last chance to buy 
the product or group of products at a special 
price. The customer, not having been in the 
market for such a product or products, us- 
ually does not know the going price and is 
informed by the salesman that he must pur- 
chase that night or lose the benefit of the 
bargain. Almost always the product is being 
offered at the salesman’s usual price and 
often at a price much higher than a similar 
or identical product as found in the regular 
retail store. It is not until the next day that 
the customer discovers this and by this time 
it is too late. 

4. Combination Offer: 

Many house-to-house sales involve a com- 
bination of products, such as (a) a sewing 
machine or a vacuum cleaner, (b) pots and 
pans, (c) glassware and (d) flatware or, (a) 
an encyclopedia, (b) year books, (c) a book- 
case, (d) reference service, (e) children’s 
books and, (f) a dictionary. 

Rarely is the customer in the market for 
these products at the time the salesman ap- 
proaches. Perhaps hé knows the approximate 
value of one item: Rarely, if ever, does he 
know the value of each item and they are 
not presented to him singly. He is suddenly, 
apparently safe in his home, confronted by a 
salesman’ who presents a combination offer 
and usually tells the customer that (a) this 
is a special sale, (b) his last opportunity, (c) 
almost free, (d) an advertising device, or (e) 
a method of introducing the product in this 
area. The customer is given little or no time 
to determine how much he is really paying 
for each item. He is not the willing customer 
entering a store to buy. The salesman's ap- 
proach is Sudden, usually unexpected, per- 
suasive and often successful. The next morn- 
ing or sometimes just after the salesman has 
left, the customer realizes what he has done. 

5. Right To Cancel. à 

Too often salesmen tell the customer that 
H he decides he doesn’t want the product he 
can cancel. Even when the contract ‘says 
“non-cancellable”, some salesmen tell the 
customer that it usually takes several days 
to process the contract and in the interim, 
he may cancel. 

A few days ago we received a complaint 
from a young couple expecting a baby. The 
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complaint, with the product and salesman's 
names eliminated, is attached as Exhibit A. 

This techniques, with variations, appears 
frequently. The salesman almost always 
denies ‘that he told the customer he could 
cancel and the contract referred to in Ex- 


-hibit A says in small print: 


In the absence of the conditions as shown 
above, under Item 1 [miscarriage or still- 
birth], this order is not subject to cancella- 
tion for any reason and the deposit will not 
be refunded, credited or transferred.“ 

6. The Non-contract. 2 A1 

A number of commercial’ contacts are be- 
ing made’ by telephone. After there is a 
promise of a free gift or a prize for answer- 
ing a question such as, “Who is the Governor 
of California?”, the caller then states that a 
company representative will come to the 
home of the recipient of the call and deliver 
a guarantee slip or a receipt or other docu- 
ments. A salesman then calls and the cus- 
tomer signs what he later realizes to be a 
contract. He is not expecting to sign a con- 
tract and is less than careful when signing 
the documents presented to him. 

7. The Contract Switch. 

We have recently brought an injuinetive 
action against a company which, among 
other devices, uses the following method of 
operation: 

An advertisement states that a complete 
roofing job can be obtained for $200.00. A 
homeowner answers the ad and a salesman 
appears and has the homeowner sign a 
$200.00 contract. The salesman asks whether 
the customer has seen the company’s prod- 
uct at a Home Show. The customer says, 
“No”, and the salesman goes to his car and 
produ a mangy, horrible looking sample. 
The customer is horrified and the salesman 
admits the product is pretty bad. He then 
proceeds to sell the homeowner the “good” 
product at $900.00, $1,200.00 or more. The 
salesman, of course, had no intention of 
selling the $200.00 product but the cus- 
tomer now has his name on an irrevocable 
$200.00 contract and rather than lose this 
money, he signs the higher contract. If the 
first contract gave him notice that he could 
rescind, he could cancel the contract and 
renegotiate without the threat of being stuck 
with the inferior product, 

8. The Overpriced Product. 

We have complaints that salesmen, making 
unsolicited calls, have represented that their 
product is unique and cannot be bought else- 
where, Many of these complaints concern so- 
called “commercial grade” carpets. The cus- 
tomer is discouraged from comparing prices 
and since he was not in the market for the 
product, is unlikely to have compared prices. 
After the salesman has left, the customer 
discovers that the same product or one quite 
Similar to it is available at most stores at a 
fraction of the price charged him. Often 
carpets are sold house-to-house at so much 
per unit instead of per yard. It is not until 
the following day that the customer dis- 
covers that a unit is a third of a yard. By 
that time he has purchased a carpet and is 
amazed to find he has a trust deed on his 
house. 

9. The Offer Subject to Acceptance. 

Attached as Exhibits B, C and D, are typi- 
cal contracts used in house-to-house sales. 
Most of these contracts are either subject to 
acceptance by the company or subject to can- 
cellation by the company within seven days 


if the company determines the credit to be 


inadequate. Thus, the company may rescind 
but the customer may not. Of course, the 
customer is informed, if he calls to cancel, 
that the contract has already been accepted. 

Some of the larger and older companies 
have a company policy under which a cus- 
tomer will be relieved of contractual liability 
if he notifies the company within a reason- 
able period of time of his desire to cancel the 
contract. This is a forward-looking policy and 
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is to be commended. However, Assembly Bill 
209 is needed to make this a uniform policy. 


EXHIBIT A 


At a time when my wife was in her fourth 
month of pregnancy or shortly before De- 
cember 21, 1966, she answered an ad in the 
TV Guide for baby food, powder, etc. The 
company then called to see if we would be 
home that night so that they could per- 
sonally deliver the baby food, powder, etc., 
to us. They did not tell us that they were 
sending a salesman of any kind. 

A salesman came to our home that evening 
with the products and displayed them to us. 
He then asked if we would like to see a mo- 
tion picture on safety, stating that his com- 
pany was actually primarily interested in 
the safety of children in the home. We said 
yes. He showed us the movie which turned 
out to be a film: devoted to showing the 
advantages of the company products. He 
asked my wife if she would use these prod- 
ucts if I bought them for her, She said that 
she would. We explained that we couldn’t 
afford the products. He stated that we could 
get them on a layaway plan that would allow 
us simply to pay what we could, when we 
could, with no obligation of any kind. If we 
paid the full amount at any time, we could 
then get the products. My wife stated that 
she didn’t see any need for a stroller, but 
that she could use the crib. The salesman ex- 
plained that we could not get the crib in 
his package offer ordinarily, but that if we 
signed up that evening for the layaway plan 
we could get the crib instead of the stroller, 
but only if we signed up for the layaway 
plan that evening. We told him that we 
didn’t have any money even for a deposit. 
‘He drew up the layaway plan agreement and 
put on it that we had paid a $22.00 deposit. 
He advised us not to tell his company be- 
cause they wouldn’t like his doing that since 
we hadn’t actually put up any money. We 
still didn’t sign it. He told us that if we 
signed it we could simply call the next day 
or within a week or so and tell them that we 
didn’t want it and that we would be under 
no obligation whatsoever, since it was only a 
layaway plan. He again advised us not to tell 
his company that he told us we could cancel 
it over the phone, because they would not 
like it if they knew their salesman was tell- 
ing the customers how easy it was to get out 
of this plan. 

Wanting to take advantage of this stated 
opportunity for one night only to get the 
crib instead of the stroller, and having been 
told that it would take simply a telephone 
call to get out of this arrangement should 
we decide in the next couple of days that we 
just couldn’t afford it, I signed the agree- 
ment. 

After discussing it further with my wife, 
I did call the next day and told the com- 
pany that we would not be able to pay, for 
these items and that we would not go ahead 
with the layaway agreement. 

I received the final attached notice to 
debtor from the company stating that I was 
in default in the sum of $101.25, that they 
were charging me a storage charge of $2.50 
per day, and that unless I paid the entire 
amount due, on or before April 1, 1967, the 
account would be turned over for collection 
through legal procedures. I feel this is unfair 
practice because the salesman assured us 
that this was merely a layaway plan which 
could be cancelled at any time and which if 
not cancelled would permit us to pay as we 
could without obligation at any time. 


LUD ANDOLSEK, VICE CHAIRMAN, 
US. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the Du- 
luth Sunday News-Tribune recently pub- 
lished a fine feature article about Lud 
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Andolsek, Vice Chairman of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission. 

I believe that the story, entitled “Hora- 
tio Alger: Civil Service Official, Andol- 
sek, Tells His Own Story,” speaks for 
itself. It tells of an immigrant who made 
it the hard way in Minnesota and is dedi- 
cated to the kind of opportunity for oth- 
ers which he experienced himself. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Albert A. Eisele 
be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HORATIO ALGER: CIVIL SERVICE OFFICIAL, 
ANDOLSEK, TELLS His STORY 


(by Albert A. Eisele) 


WasHINGTON.—Lud Andolsek doesn’t have 
to look far for a convincing illustration when 
he tells people that Uncle Sam still offers 
plenty of opportunity for everyone—includ- 
ing minority groups. 

Andolsek, vice chairman and one of three 
members of the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, can point to his own life as the best 
example of what he’s talking about. 

It’s a story with Horatio Alger overtones, 
of how a ‘bohunk’ kid from the wrong side of 
the tracks back in Chisholm, Minn., climbed 
to one of the most powerful positions in 
Washington. 

Ludwig J. Andolsek, 56, talked about that 
life last week as he began the fifth year of 
his six-year term on the three-member com- 
mission which helps control the destinies of 
2.8 million federal employes. 

He smokes Dutch Masters cigars now and 
wears well-tailored suits and French cuff 
shirts, but he hasn’t forgotten how it was 
after his immigrant parents settled in the 
iron mining country of Northern Minnesota 
in the early 1920's to seek the opportunity 
they had heard about in their native Aus- 
tria-Hungary. 

They soon found out that while America 
might be the land of opportunity, nobody 
was handing it out on a silver platter, espe- 
cially to an immigrant family who spoke 
poor English. 

“I think you can recognize a great deal 
of similarity between the problems that my 
family encountered and the problems that 
Negroes and other minority groups are en- 
countering today,” Andolsek commented, as 
he sat in his spacious carpeted office in the 
new Civil Service Building. 

“We were called ‘Bohunks’ at a time when 
it was a fighting word—an insult. We lived 
on the wrong side of the tracks, in a com- 
pany-owned house, and later we shared a 
tarpaper shack which my father and his 
partner at the mines built in their spare 
time. We bought our groceries at a company- 
owned store. 

“My father soon found out that immi- 
grants were expected to remain ‘in their 
place.’ It was made very clear to him what 
would happen if he joined a union or ‘stuck 
his neck out’ too far. I learned at a very ten- 
der age what discrimination and poverty and 
prejudice can be like,” 

But his parents didn’t give up. His fa- 
ther worked 14 hours a day for $1.25 and his 
mother took in boarders—22 of them at one 
point. And they decided that if they couldn’t 
realize the American dream their children 
would, 

His mother recognized that education was 
the key to a better life for her children, and 
she had an effective if not very gentle way 
of reminding them of it. 

“My mother told me repeatedly, ‘if you 
quit school, I'll kill you’ and I believed her,” 
Andolsek recalled. Thank God they kept me 
in school and that the mining companies 
paid taxes for good schools.” 

From Chisholm, Andolsek entered Eveleth 
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Junior College, where his skill as a goalie on 
the Chisholm High School hockey team had 
been noticed. He rose before classes to clean 
up a restaurant in exchange for his meals and 
came back at noon to wash dishes, After 
school he stocked shelves at the local Wool- 
worth store for 20 cents an hour squ 

in hockey practice when he could find time. 

When he completed the two-year program 
at Eveleth in 1933 Andolsek was offered the 
job of hockey coach at St. Cloud Teachers 
College (now St. Cloud State). He took the 
‘job and bought his first suit, getting 830 
credit from a Chisholm store owner. 

At St. Cloud, Andolsek was a success as a 
hockey coach and earned a bachelor of educa- 
tion degree in 1985. The following year, at 
about the same time that a young man 
named Lyndon Johnson joined the National 
Youth Administration in Texas, Andolsek 
became an NYA project supervisor in North- 
ern Minnesota. 

The NYA job marked his entry in govern- 
ment service, and sent him on the path of 
the career civil servant, He left the NYA in 
1942 to join the Army as a private, and was 
discharged a captain in 1946, 

Returning to Chisholm Andolsek helped a 
boyhood friend, John Blatnik, in a success- 
ful campaign for Congress. In 1947, he be- 
came personnel officer at the St. Cloud Vet- 
erans Hospital and in 1950, took the same 
position at Ellsworth Air Force Base, S. D. 

Andolsek finally made it to Washington in 
1951, when Blatnik appointed him an ad- 
ministrative assistant. In January, 1963, large 
ly because of his experience working with 
Blatnik on the Public Works Committee, 
Andolsek was appointed the committee’s 
chief clerk. í 

But he wasn’t to remain in that job for 
long. During his years on Capitol Hill, the 
friendly, outgoing Andolsek made many 
friends, including two special assistants to 
President Kennedy, Larry O’Brien and Kenny 
O'Donnell. 

It isn’t generally known, but Andolsek had 
advised O’Brien and O'Donnell during the 
1960 campaign that Kennedy would carry the 
Eighth District by 40,000 votes if he would 
only visit the Iron Range. 

Kennedy did and carried the Eighth Dis- 
trict by 38,430 votes and the entire state by 
just 22,000. When an Eisenhower appointee’s 
term ran out on the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in March, 1963, it wasn’t exactly a co- 
incidence that Andolsek’s name turned up as 
a deserving Democrat. 

He was sworn in for the $27,000-a-year job 
on April 30, 1963, the birthday of his wife, 
Regina. 

Andolsek tells the story of his own life be- 
cause he believes it has meaning for Negroes 
and other minority groups who have been 
denied full opportunity. 

This is the message Andolsek tries to get 
across. The federal government, as the na- 
tion’s largest single employer, isn’t looking at 
the color of anybody’s skin or their national 
origins or their religion, but we're looking 
for skills, for competent, trained, trainable 
people for federal. jobs.” 

Andolsek believes the federal government 
can Offer “all the opportunity and more that 
there is in the private sector of the “econ- 
omy” for people “who are dedicated to public 
service,” 

Andolsek lives with his wife and daughter, 
Kathryn, 14, in their suburban Bethesda, 
Md., home, where he pursues his lone hobby, 
working around the yard. 


DUNES NATIONAL LAKESHORE, 
IND.—$2,000,000 FOR LAND ACQUI- 
SITION 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I want 
to commend the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, the members of the Interior 
Appropriations Subcommittee, and the 
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senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAT 


DEN], for H.R. 9029, the Interior Depart- 
ment and related agencies appropriations 
bill, 1968. 

H.R. 9029 shows the people that we 
are a Congress in the mood to save, since 
the total appropriations are $73,475,950 
under the Bureau of the Budget request. 
The committee action is pleasing to me 
and the people of my State, not only 
because it is “saving,” but because my 
colleagues have given them the Dunes 
National Lakeshore. The committee has 
provided $2,000,000 to begin land acquisi- 
tion, which the Department of Interior 


assures me shall commence with the un- 


developed property within the area, with 
preference given to that land granting 
access to the Lake Michigan shoreline. 
I want the committee to know of my 
gratitude, and that all Hoosiers, who look 
toward the future of northern Indiana, 
and pleased that they have provided a 


recreation area for millions to enjoy, 


thank them. 

The Dunes National Lakeshore was au- 
thorized by the Congress last year. It is 
a unique sand dunes area with several 
miles of beach on Lake Michigan: The 
battle “to save the dunes“ as a national 
landmark and recreation area was an 
arduous one. Only when a majority of 
northern Indiana residents agreed that 
the Indiana lakeshore—zoned properly— 
could support both an industrial complex 
and a park in the dunes area, were we 
able to pass the authorization. 

Again I thank my colleagues of the 
committee and urge the Senate to ac- 
cept H.R. 9029—retaining the $2,000,000 
to begin land acquisition for the Dunes 
National Lakeshore, Indiana's third na- 
tional park. 


THE VIEW FROM MOUNT VERNON— 
THE PROPOSED PISCATAWAY 
PARK 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to an editorial entitled. The 
View From Mount Vernon,” published in 
the New York Times of May 9, 1967. In 
endorsing the proposed Piscataway Park, 
which includes the view from Mount 
Vernon, the editorial points out that a 
threat to the scenery across the Potomac 
from Mount Vernon should be regarded 
as a threat to the historic home of 
George Washington himself. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
has recommended $2,000,000 for the ac- 
quisition of land on the Potomac shore 
across from Mount Vernon. I hope the 
Senate will approve this recommendation 
and that the full amount recommended 
by the Senate committee will be held in 
conference. This appropriation, even 
though it is less.than the Interior De- 
partment requested, should enable the 
Federal Government to proceed with its 
land acquisition program, and thereby 
keep faith with the private individuals 
and foundations who have offered dona- 
tions of land and scenic easements to add 
to the Federal park. 

Task unanimous consent that the New 
York Times ‘editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
THE View From Mount VERNON 


If George Washington’s home were in 
danger of being turned into a pizza parlor 
or torn down for a high-rise apartment, every 
patriotic organization in the country and 
every member of Congress would be thunder- 
ing in protest. Yet as everyone knows who 
has visited Mount Vernon, much of its charm 
and one of the principal reasons that Wash- 
ington loved it is its serene view across the 
Potomac River toward the green, rolling fields 
of Maryland. 

What most tourists do not know.and what 
the House of Representatives knew but chose 
to ignore is that most of the land on the 
Maryland side is in private hands. Only the 
farsightedness of the two private foundations 
and the unselfishness of private owners have 
prevented the desecration of the view from 
Mount Vernon. But every year those flashing 
neon lights and those hamburger palaces“ 
creep a little closer. 

In 1961 Congress authorized the purchase 
of private land which together with lands 
and scenic easements donated by private in- 
dividuals would protect the area forever. 
However, Piscataway Park, as the area is 
called in memory of an Indian tribe that 
lived there in colonial times, is not yet a 
reality. The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee sliced away the $2.7 million necessary to 
complete the Federal purchase. If the Gov- 
ernment does not acquire the land by August, 
the matching gifts of land and scenic ease- 
ments will revert to the donors. With develop- 
ment pressures steadily intensifying, the 
present agreement among all parties may 
break down. 

Since the members of the House apparently 
do not have the backbone to overrule the 
petty tyrants on their Appropriations Com- 
mittee even when George Washington is in- 


volved, it is up to the Senate Appropriations 


Committee to put a stop to this purblind, 
penny-pinching foolishness. 

While the Senate Committee is at it, it 
should restore the funds for the acquisition 
of the Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore. 
Congress authorized the park in 1966 after 
years of bitter controversy, but the enemies 
of this project never give up. With land prices 
escalating, delay in purchasing the land 
would be a costly mistake. 


LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE COM- 
MITTEE FAVORABLE REPORTS 
OUT AMENDMENTS TO COLD WAR 
GI BILL ` 


Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. President, 
the Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee this morning favorably reported out, 
by unanimous: vote, amendments to the 
cold war GI bill, as contained in bill S. 9. 
Since over 50 of my colleagues in the 
Senate have cosponsored these amend- 
ments, I am sure that they will be in- 
terested to know that the bill has now 
been reported out of committee. 

Basically, the bill does two things: 
First, the scope of training has been in- 
creased to include on-the-job training, 
on-the-farm training, and flight train- 
ing. Secondly; the basic allowance rates 
have been increased to $130 for a single 
veteran, $155 for a married veteran, and 
$180 for a veteran with two or more de- 
pendents—all increases of $30 a month 
over present allowances. An additional 
$10 a month is provided for each de- 
pendent over two. 

The need for these amendments is 
self-evident. Our hearings have proved 
the need for expanding the scope of 
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benefits to include ‘on-the-job training; 
on-the-farm training,’ and flight train- 
ing—all of which were in the Korean GI 
bill. The need for expanded benefits is 
also obvious, as testimony conclusively 
showed the expanded costs of education. 
Yet, even these amendments merely 
bring the levels of allowances up to the 
Korean GI bill level. 


The bill which this body passed during: 


the 89th Congress included almost all of 
these provisions, but many were cut back 
when practicality forced to yield to the 
reduced ‘House version or have nothing 
for these deserving veterans. Justice, as 
it comes in this bill, is a year late if 
judged by what this body was willing to 
do last year. I urge prompt considera- 
tion of these amendments to show these 
veterans our support for adequate educa- 
tional benefits. 


PUBLIC BROADCASTING ACT OF 
1967 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 1 o'clock having arrived, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill—S. 1160—to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 by extending and 
improving the provisions thereof relat- 
ing to grants for construction of edu- 
cational television broadcasting facili- 
ties, by authorizing assistance in the 
construction of noncommercial educa- 
tional radio broadcasting facilities, by 
establishing a nonprofit corporation to 


assist in establishing innovative educa-’ 
tional programs, to facilitate educational 


program availability, and to aid the op- 
eration of educational broadcasting fa- 
cilities; and to authorize a comprehen- 
sive study of instructional television and 
radio; and for other purposes. 

The Senate 2 to consider the 
bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous. consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that on this 17th day of May, in the 
year of our Lord 1967, we have reached a 
significant moment in the history of the 
Senate and in the history of our Nation. 

In my opinion, the bill before the Sen- 
ate today, S. 1160, the Public Broadcast- 
ing Act of 1967, is one of the most impor- 


tant bills to be considered in Congress 


this year. 

In the public hearings on this bill 
before the Subcommittee on Communi- 
cations, which I had the .privilege to 


chair, I believe there has been developed 


a record which fully explores and dis- 
cusses:the issues presented by this legis- 
lation. Repeatedly, dramatically, and 
forcefully, reflecting many diverse view- 
points of American society, its record 
emphasizes this country's present and 
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growing needs for a system of noncom- 
mercial broadcasting. 

Enough progress has been made in the 
field of noncommercial broadcasting 
over a relatively short span of time to 
reveal the promise of its potential. But 
the fulfillment of that promise has been 
seriously impeded by chronic under- 
financing, understaffing, and under- 
programing. 

The beginnings which have been 
made in Federal support of these activi- 
ties, while modest, are also encouraging. 
The gains we have made in the past 4 
years in the establishment and strength- 
ening of educational television broad- 
cast stations under the Educational 
Television Facilities Act of 1962 have 
been gratifying indeed. The present bill 
would extend the effectiveness of that 
program, and make possible a full non- 
commercial broadcast service to all U.S. 
families. 

But hardware is not enough. The ex- 
tension of coverage through support of 
new and existing facilities is not enough. 
In the face of mounting evidence that 
television commands a great deal of pub- 
lic attention, the time has come to take 
steps to help create higher quality and 
more diverse programs. Approximately 
one and a half billion man-hours. per 
week are spent with these media by the 
people of this country. Television view- 
ing alone occupies. nearly one-fourth of 
the waking hours of the average Ameri- 
can. We must help to provide the means 
by which noncommercial educational 
broadcasting can realize President 
Johnson's conviction, expressed in his 
message to Congress of February 28, 
“that a vital and self-sufficient non- 
commercial television system will not 
only instruct, but inspire and uplift our 
people.” 

Briefly summarized, this bill has three 
parts. Title I has to do with increasing 
the coverage of noncommercial educa- 
tional broadcasting by extending Fed- 
eral support for construction of facilities. 

Title IT is a proposal to establish a 
nonprofit, private corporation to im- 
prove the quality of educational and cul- 
tural programs and make them avail- 
able to local stations. 

Title III would authorize a study of 
instructional television and other com- 
munications technology in relation to 
the broad needs of formal education. 

Mr. President, I shall describe these 
various titles but I would prefer to do 
it when more of my colleagues are in 
the Chamber, in the event they wish to 
ask me questions. 

Mr. President, we have had extensive 
hearings on this bill. We listened to about 
80 witnesses. We sat in the hearing room 
from 10 o’clock in the morning until 
about 5:30 in the afternoon, under glar- 
ing lights of television, where one could 
not move or go out. We explored in every 
possible detail the bill that was presented 
to the committee. We listened atten- 
tively to all witnesses. We took note of 
the suggestions that were made. We ac- 
cepted those suggestions that were con- 
structive; we rejected those suggestions 
which were not so constructive or ob- 
jectionable. We reported a bill, I dare 
say, Mr. President, that is a model bill. 
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There was not a dissenting vote on the 
entire committee. 
TITLE I 


Under the provisions of title I, this bill 
will extend and improve the provisions of 
the Educational Television Facilities Act, 
due to expire at the end of this fiscal year. 

This measure, in less than 5 years has 
proved its worth. Where there were but 
80 educational TV stations in operation 
or under construction when the act be- 
came effective, today there are 130 on the 
air, 46 under construction, and 25 more 
represented by requests for grants. 

The principal provisions of title I of 
S. 1160 will extend the ETV Facilities. 
Act for 5 years through fiscal 1972. It 
will replace the $1,000,000-per-State lim- 
it with an annual State limit of 12% 
percent of the total appropriation for a 
given fiscal year. It will increase the 
maximum allowable Federal share in 
project costs from 50 percent to 75 per- 
cent. 

For the first time, it will authorize 
grants to be made for construction of 
noncommercial radio broadcast facilities. 
The testimony in the record shows em- 
phatically that in many ways, noncom- 
mercial radio has made educational 
achievements fully as significant as those 
in television. Especially when our needs 
are increasing beyond the ability of the 
TV broadcast spectrum to accommodate 
them, we must provide for effective use 
of all the broadcast channels available 
to us. 

TITLE II 

Title II of S. 1160 authorizes the estab- 
lishment of a nongovernmental, non- 
profit, private corporation. I believe this 
imaginative proposal will lead not only 
to an uplifting of noncommercial broad- 
cast programing, but will also have a 
salutary effect on the programs of com- 
mercial broadcasters. 

Among its functions, the corporation 
will provide operational and program 
support, through grants and contracts, 
to improve and strengthen local stations 
and to encourage diverse and high qual- 
ity programing of regional and national 
interest. Although it could neither.own 
nor operate transmission or program 
production facilities, the corporation 
would be empowered to provide for in- 
terconnection among stations. This 
would allow noncommercial stations to 
share in the advantages of networking; 
would enable stations to receive and 
store programs for future use at the sta- 
tion's discretion. 

The bill will authorize the amount of 
$9,000,000 to the corporation for fiscal 
1968, and such amounts as may be neces- 
sary for the next fiscal year. In consider- 
ation of the variety of methods which 
have been proposed to supply a steady 
flow of Federal funds into the corpora- 
tion, the President has indicated that 
following careful study and review he 
will make further proposals next year for 
the continued financing of the corpora- 
tion. We will await those proposals with 
keen interest, and in the meantime con- 
cur in the interim technique of direct 
appropriation. It should also be pointed 
out that the legislation authorizes the 
corporation to accept support from local, 
State, and private sources to achieve its 
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purposes, and that in time it will de- 
velop a broad based pattern of financial 
support in which Federal funds will be 
but one element. 

The bill sets out guidelines to aid the 
corporation in achieving its objectives 
and purposes. In an effort to strengthen 
the objectives of -the legislation, a num- 
ber of amendments to this title of the bill 
were adopted by the committee. Two of 
these. are matters of nomenclature. As 
originally submitted, the bill was titled 
the “Public Television Act” and the 
agency established by title II was to be 
known as “The Corporation for Public 
Television.” Since all the purposes of the 
bill, as described in its particulars, are 
intended to assist noncommercial radio 
as well as television, we. believe it is de- 
sirable to include both concepts in the 
titles. Thus, it is proposed by amend- 
ment that the act be known as The 
Public, Broadcasting Act of 1967“ and 
the corporation as The Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting.” 

Another amendment proposed by the 
committee relates to the method of ap- 
pointment of the Corporation’s Board of 
Directors. Originally, S. 1160 proposed a 
15-man Board, all to be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, 
with appropriate safeguards with respect 
to equitable geographic and occupational 
representation, conflict of interest, and 
the staggering of Board member terms 
of office. The committee’s amendment 
proposes to retain the essential safe- 
guards, but to modify the determination 
of Board members so that nine members 
will be appointed by the President, sub- 
ject to Senate confirmation, and six 
members to be elected by the appointees, 
according to criteria otherwise contained 
in the bill. Throughout the hearings, uni- 
versal determination has been expressed 
that the Corporation have maximum 
possible freedom from governmental or 
political interference or control. Presi- 
dent Johnson voiced this concern when 
he said: 

Noncommercial television and radio in 
America, even though’ supported by Federal 
funds, must be absolutely free from any Fed- 
eral Government interference over pro- 


graming. 


Dr. James Eillian, who headed the 
Carnegie Commission on Educational 
Television, to which group this Nation is 
heavily indebted for much of the vision 
in these proposals, came to the same con- 
clusions when he said: 

The Commission categorically affirmed that 
the Corporation must be private and 
nongovernmental and that it must be insu- 
lated, to the greatest possible degree from 
the threat of political control. 


Other witnesses expressed the same 
concerns. 

We believe that incorporation as a pri- 
vate nonprofit corporation, the appoint- 
ment of responsible Board members, and 
other provisions relating to funding and 
reporting will assure the necessary insu- 
lation of the Corporation from govern- 
mental or political pressures. 

Similarly, since the fundamental pur- 
pose of the bill is to strengthen local non- 
commercial stations, the powers of the 
Corporation itself must not impinge on 
the autonomy of local stations. 
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Local or regional educational broad- 
cast stations must be free to accept or 
reject: the programs and services which 
the Corporation will make available. 
This freedom is also implicit in the sta- 
tion's license from the FCC. We believe 
such assurance of local autonomy in de- 
termination of broadcast programs is es- 
sentially provided in such provisions of 
the bill as will restrict the Corporation 
to grant-and-contract authority to de- 
velop programs, and the restriction that 
the Corporation may not own or operate 
any type of program production or trans- 
mission facility. We also believe such as- 
surance. can be strengthened through 
several amendments to the language of 
the bill as originally submitted: 

First. The first of these occurs in—sec- 
tion 396(g)(1)(b)—that portion of the 
bill which refers to the power of the Cor- 
poration. to assist in the establishment 
of a system of interconnection” for edu- 
cational broadcast stations. Our amend- 
ment modifies that statement to make 
this authority refer to systems of inter- 
connection“ to be consistent with other 
sections of the legislation and to assure 
the diversity of in Ì on. capabil- 
ity which will be necessary to effective 
usage as well as autonomy of local 
stations. 

Second. Among the activities of the 
Coxporation—section 396(g) (2) (d) —in 
the original wording, was the authority 
of the Corporation to establish and main- 
tain a library and archives of noncom- 
mercial radio and television programs 
and “develop public awareness of and 
disseminate information about noncom- 
mercial educational television or radio 
broadcasting by various means, including 
publication of a journal.“ The commit- 
tee’s amendment would. restrict the 
Corporation’s authority to disseminate 
information to the publication of a 
journal. 

Third. One of the most complex ques- 
tions raised during the hearing involved 
the function of the Corporation for Pub- 
lic Broadcasting—CPB—with respect to 
a national system of interconnection for 
local noncommercial stations. Under the 
provisions of the original proposal in sec- 
tion 396(g) (2) (E), the Corporation was 
prohibited from dealing directly with 
common carriers who normally provide 
interconnection facilities; instead the 
Corporation was limited to providing 
contracts or grants to an intermediary 
organization that would undertake to 
contract for the interconnection. 

Dr. James Killian, speaking for the 
Carnegie Commission on Educational 
Television, urged that if a viable sys- 
tem of public television was to be brought 
into being authority must be given to 
the Corporation to provide interconnec- 
tion facilities directly where the circum- 
stances warrant. He viewed interconnec- 
tion primarily as a means of program 
distribution but not as a means of estab- 
lishing a fixed schedule network organi- 
zation. The Corporation would use the 
interconnection facilities to distribute 
and transmit programs at all hours, but 
each station would be required to make 
its on decision as to what program it 
accepts and broadcasts and at what time. 
In addition, the Corporation needed fiex- 
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ibility for those special occasions when 
live or simultaneous broadcasts were de- 
sirable. Fears were expressed that if the 
Corporation was given this authority it 
would tend to develop. a fixed schedule, 
network-type operation and thus the 
local station would be placed in a difficult 
position to control effectively its broad- 
east schedule. 

The heads of the three commercial 
television network systems—Dr. Frank 
Stanton, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Mr. Julian Goodman, National Broad- 
casting Co, and Leonard Goldenson, 
American Broadcasting .Co.—agreed 
with Dr. Killian with regard to author- 
izing the Corporation to deal directly 
with the common carriers on the issue 
of interconnection facilities. In fact, Mr. 
Julian Goodman, of NBC, who was 
asked to study and submit his observa- 
tions with regard to this issue as it in- 
volved the problem or interconnection, 
stated: r 

I do 2 5 see what affirmative values would 
be gained by making it necessary for the 
Corporation. to make interconnection ar- 
rangements through an intermediary organi- 
zation; on the contrary, I believe efficiency, 
sensible administration, and simplicity of 
operations would be served by enabling the 
Corporation to make these arrangements 
directly with the carriers providing the 
service, 


The Corporation needs this authority 
not to establish a fixed-schedule network 
operation but to take advantage of spe- 
cial or unusual opportunities that war- 
rant the Corporation directly contract- 
ing for interconnection facilities. Even 
under these circumstances, however, it 
should be made clear that the decision to 
broadcast such a program remains with 
the local station. This section, therefore, 
has been amended so as to give the Cor- 
poration the flexibility and discretion to 
arrange for interconnection directly with 
common carriers, as well as with other 
appropriate agencies when the circum- 
stances warrant. This authority will be 
particularly important as the improve- 
ment of future transmission technology 
makes possible the use of domestic satel- 
lite interconnection systems for inter- 
connection of educational broadcast sta- 
tions. 

In this connection, I should observe 
that the record developed by the sub- 
committee hearings contains substantial 
reference to the future of domestic satel- 
lite systems and their possible relevance 
to the potential and problems of non- 
commercial educational television and 
radio. We are all aware of the proposal 
which has been advanced by the Ford 
Foundation which would establish a 
nonprofit corporation for the control and 
operation of a satellite interconnection 
system for television and radio, the pro- 
ceeds of which might, under certain cir- 
cumstances, benefit public broadcasting. 
We are also aware of the counterpro- 
posals which have been made by Comsat, 
A. T. & T., and similarly interested 
parties. 

Although it is clear.that the future of 
satellite communications systems for do- 
mestic interconnection may have a high 
degree of relevance to noncommercial 
public broadcasting, it is equally clear 
that the issues and problems of satellite 
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systems are matters for technical experi- 
mentation and research, as well as policy 
discussion and debate, which will take 
time to resolve, It is my conviction that 
the needs which this legislation is de- 
signed to meet are of urgent importance, 
and should not wait upon. the resolution 
of problems involved in domestic satel- 
lite communications systems. 
TITLE III 


Title III of S. 1160 authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to conduct or to 
contract for a study of instructional tele- 
vision, with an authorized amount of not 
more than $500,000. i 

It is clear that public televised and 
radio broadcasting holds out the prom- 
isé of educational and ‘cultural advan- 
tage for the American public which war- 
rants the establishment of national 
policy and financial assistance reflected 
in the preceding provisions of this bill. 
However, it is also clear that the role 
of television in relation to instruction 
requires a much broader. assessment 
than has thus far been possible of the 
relation between our rapidly expanding 
communications technology and the full 
range of our educational needs. 

It is increasingly evident that the total 
needs of our educational system—and 
the total potential of communications 
technology to serve those needs—tran- 
scend the uses of conventional broadcast 
transmission. 

The development of television systems 
utilizing closed-circuit and 2,500-mega- 
cycle frequencies for instructional pur- 
poses is already under development in 
many schools and colleges. But this can- 
not be viewed in isolation. The enormous 
possibilities of the new technology for 
information storage and retrieval, the 
relationship of radio and television to 
computer-assisted instruction, and the 
possibilities in interconnection of such 
devices are among the technological phe- 
nomena which are only dimly under- 
stood at present in the context of in- 
structional need and purpose. 

While concurring in the need for the 
study proposed in title III, the commit- 
tee feels the original language of the 
authorization may be insufficiently broad, 
with the result that important facets 
of the problem may be omitted. There- 
fore, as an amendment, we have pro- 
posed rewording of section 301 as fol- 
lows: 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is authorized to conduct, directly or 
by contract, and in consultation with other 
interested Federal agencies, a comprehen- 
sive study of instructional television and 
radio (including broadcast, closed circuit and 
instructional television fixed services) and 
their relationship to each other and to in- 
structional materials such as videotapes, 
films, discs, computers and other educational 
materials or devices, and such other aspects 
thereof as may be of assistance in deter- 
mining what Federal aid should be provided 
for instructional radio and television and 
the form that aid should take, and which 
may aid communities, institutions, or agen- 
cies in determining whether and to what ex- 
tent such activities should be used. 


We also propose this title be amended 
to delete section 302, entitled: “Content 
of Study.” With the amended wording 
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and broadened objectives of section 301. 
we believe this section to be unnecessary, 
and that the exact method of undertak- 
ing the study should be left to the Sec- 
retary and the research experts who will 
conduct the study. 

Mr. President, in summary, I believe 
it is worth noting that in our hearings 
on this measure, these propositions were 
supported by all witnesses, representing 
many facets of the American society and 
economy. Although many variants of de- 
tail were proposed and discussed, some 
of which have been incorporated in 
amendments offered by the committee, 
all who testified concurred that the needs 
to which this bill is responsive are ur- 
gent and that the time to make a sig- 
nificant beginning toward serving those 
needs is now. N 

In urging the enactment of S. 1160, 
as amended, I should like to repeat a 
statement I made in opening the sub- 
committee hearings, and which I believe 
still to be relevant: 

The opportunity before the Congress and 
the challenge of this issue are of paramount 
importance for the future growth of this 
Nation. It is an opportunity and a challenge 
that may be forever lost if we turn our backs 
against the propositions outlined in this leg- 
islation. 


Mr. President, I am perfectly willing 
now to answer any questions on any 
title, at any time, in any way; and for 
that reason I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered: 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unsnimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc and, 
if agreed to, be considered original text 
for the purpose of amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection. the committee amendments 
are agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island. I 
should like to ask him about the pos- 
sibilities of the FCC taking action which 
is not related to this particular bill, 
but which is closely related to a subject 
which has deeply concerned the Senate 
for the past month to 6 weeks; namely, 
the enormous cost of political advertising 
on television and the tremendous’ ad- 
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vantage this gives to candidates who 
have money or to candidates who are 
supported with big money. 

We all know the devastating impact 
which a television campaign can have. 
We have seen many instances of it. It 
is getting to the point that money can 
prevail, especially in a very close race. 

We are also aware that, as Herbert 
Hoover asserted 40 years ago, the public 
owns the airwaves and that the Federal 
Government is the only agency which 
can act in this interstate area to lay 
down guidelines to make certain that 
the airwaves are used in the public in- 
terest. 

We are also aware that television sta- 
tions are peculiarly profitable and do not 
need this political advertising revenue, 
having a return which is excellent and 
gives every prospect of continuing to be 
very good. 

Many owners of television stations 
have told me that political broadcasting, 
even if the revenue is substantial, is a 
headache for them, something they 
would like to get rid of; something they 
do not want. 

Under these circumstances, I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island whether, in his 
judgment, it would be possible to con- 
sider a provision in the law or, whether 
the FCC could act on its own in con- 
nection with television stations and net- 
works, to persuade them not to sell time 
for political. campaign purposes but to 
provide free time to a limited extent, say, 
for 2 or 3 weeks before an election. To 
begin -with, this provision might apply 
only to general elections. where there are 
just two legally qualified candidates: 
In primaries or three-party races this 
proposal would not apply. We might start 
with congressional and gubernatorial 
elections. 

For example; one-half hour free time 
to a candidate for the Senate; one-half 
hour to a candidate for Governor, in a 
general election; perhaps five 1-minute 
spots and ten 20- or 10-second spots, to 
each candidate 2 weeks before the elec- 
tion. No other time allowed. 

What I am getting at is that this would 
be a legal requirement and give a candi- 
date for election the opportunity to get 
his message across to the public on prime 
time—in a limited, not an excessive 
amount of time. Big money working 
through the electronic media of today 
has come to dominate many political 
campaigns. Big money can literally buy 
an election through television. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, let me 
preface my remarks by saying that the 
radio spectrum belongs in the public do- 
main. The airwaves belong to all the peo- 
ple of this country. They cannot take full 
advantage of this radio spectrum unless 
someone explores it and utilizes it. That, 
of course, is the reason why we began 
the system of licensing certain broad- 
casting stations and networks which are 
under the control of the FCC. The Senate 
Commerce Committee, of course, has leg- 
islative responsibility in this area. 

The commercial networks own five 
broadcasting stations in five of the best 
areas in the United States of America. 
When I say the best areas, I mean pop- 
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ulated areas which provide large audi- 
ences. I am talking about New York, Los 
Angeles, Washington, D.C., Miami, and 
Chicago—places of that kind. 

ABC owns five TV stations. It cannot 
own more than five VHF stations, under 
the FCC rules. NBC owns five, and CBS 
owns five. But the broadcasting stations 
which they own are under Federal regu- 
lation. Therefore, by indirection, the net- 
works are also controlled. In testimony, 
given from time to time, it has been de- 
veloped, in so far as opportunities for 
the networks are concerned, that their 
profits are rather meager in comparison 
to the profits they earn from their broad- 
casting station. There, of course, the 
profits are astronomical, especially if one 
has the good fortune to get a VHF sta- 
tion in a city such as Providence, At- 
lanta, or Richmond. In that case, I think 
we could go to bed and begin to count our 
money. I mean, it is a boon. It is like 
discovering the pot of gold. 

Mr. President, under the Communica- 
tions Act, we have what is known as sec- 
tion 315. Section 315 is a paradox. 

In the first place, while it protects the 
candidate in that case where his oppo- 
nent is given broadcast time, he has a 
perfect right to claim equal time, and he 
usually gets it. It is what happens every 
time the President makes an appearance 
on TV when he is a candidate. The Re- 
publicans ask for equal time, and they 
get it. 

That was true when President Eisen- 
hower was in the White House and we 
Democrats thought he was getting on 
the fringes of politics. We asked for time 
and got it. There is nothing that a politi- 
cian is more sensitive to than that when 
it is getting near election time. 

The point is that, because of section 
315, the broadcasters and networks 
would have to give equal time to every 
possible candidate. Sometimes there are 
15 or 20 legally qualified candidates run- 
ning for the same office. The minute we 
begin giving them all equal time, theré 
will be a stampede. Some people will 
want to go on television just so folks 
back home can see how nice they look. 
Each legally qualified candidate is en- 
titled to free time once time is made 
available to one candidate, So it poses a 
dilemma, 

In 1960 a bill was introduced in Con- 
gress whereby the networks and licensees 
would be compelled to give a certain 
number of hours a certain number of 
weeks before election to the candidates 
for election to the office of the Presi- 
dency. 

We had hearings on that bill. Finally, 
in conjunction and with the support of 
my colleagues, I reported a resolution to 
the effect that the networks in the presi- 
dential campaigns would be relieved from 
the provisions of section 315, so that they 
would not be obliged to give equal time 
to all candidates. Thus candidates on the 
Communist ticket, candidates.on the 
Prohibition ticket, or other candidates 
were not entitled to equal time. Complete 
discretion was given to the broadcaster. 
That law led to the famous television 
debate between Mr. Kennedy and Mr. 
Nixon, which I think Mr. Nixon régrets 
to this day. 
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To make a long story short, the next 
year, or sometime after that, I suggested 
a proposal that would relieve the li- 
censees from the effect of section 315 in 
congressional and gubernatorial’ elec- 
tions, as a starter, in order to bring about 
what the Senator from Wisconsin is 
suggesting. 

I think he has a marvelous idea. One 
trouble is that we run up against a stone 
wall, which is section 315. I will tell the 
Senator frankly, when I came on the floor 
with a proposal to modify section 315, 
most of the opposition came from Mem- 
bers of Congress who were fearful that 
if we give discretion to the licensee, a 
broadeaster could begin allotting time as 
he pleased. He could give time to the can- 
didate of his choice. He could stress one 
candidate, thereby leaving his opponent 
out in the cold. 

If we can work out a system whereby 
we can cut down the confusion which 
nati occurs in pen like this, 
we would be making progr 
There is a gentleman eg ae Chicago by 
the name of Lar Daly who went around 
dressed in an Uncle Sam suit. He is a 
perennial candidate and is dressed up in 
this regalia. As a matter of fact, one time 
the Ambassador from a foreign country 
was received by the mayor of Chicago. 
Lar Daly wanted equal time. Under the 
law, the Commission ruled that, since he 
was a candidate for the same office, equal 
time should be granted to him because 
there were some political connotations 
involved in the reception or ceremony. 
So Lar Daly was given equal time. 

My. answer to the Senator from Wis- 
consin is this. I would hope we could 
work out a system whereby some of this 
burden could be shared by the public. 
How we do it is the dilemma of our time. 
We have struggled with it and have been 
unable to reach a conclusion. The only 
solution invented thus far is that we re- 
lieve the broadcasters from section 315, 
which would give them tremendous 
power, and the Congress of the United 
States is reluctant to do it. Does that 
answer the question of the Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator has an- 
swered it very well, but I would like to 
ask if it would not be possible to confine 
this proposal to general elections. I won- 
der if it would be possible to have the 
provision prohibiting political TV ads 
confined to the regular nominees of 
the Democratic and Republican Parties 
in the general elections, and provide 
limited free time 2 or 3 weeks before the 
general election. j 

Second, I wonder, if, in thé judgment 
of the Senator from Rhode Island, chair- 
man of the Communications Subcommit- 
tee of the Commerce Committee, it 
would be possible to prevent, proscribe, 
or prohibit other paid political broad- 
easts on television, so the big impact of 
money, which has so distorted our cam- 
paigns in the past, and promises to do 
so even more in the future, could be pre- 
vented? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator. I am willing to wager 
that there are Members of the Senate 
who would want to give Mr. Wallace 
equal time. I do not think there is, but 
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there might be a member of the Prohibi- 
tion Party in the Senate, who would want 
to have equal time. Something ought to 
be worked out. I will tell the Senator that 
the American people are dismayed when 
they hear that someone has spent $500,- 
000 to win a senatorial campaign when 
the position pays a salary of $30,000. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. How about the pos- 
sibility of starting in an area where it 
would work? I realize the difficulties we 
face. How about with respect to those 
senatorial and gubernatorial races where 
there are only two candidates? 

Mr. PASTORE. I introduced a bill to 
relieve the effects of the provisions of 
section 315 in senatorial campaigns. It 
did not get through the committee. Many 
Senators believe it is too broad an au- 
thority. The Senator will remember our 
good friend from California, Clair Engle. 
The Senator will remember how he made 
a fine speech on the floor, imploring us 
not to remove the provisions of section 
315, because of what could. happen, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree whole heart- 
edly that section 315 should not be com- 
pletely removed. There is no question 
that if it is removed, it would have to be 
replaced with something. 

Mr. PASTORE. If it is removed, it 
means that every candidate has, the 
right 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It would be removed 
only in general elections where there 
are, for instance, regular candidates in 
the Democratic and Republican Parties. 
and no other candidates. 

Mr. PASTORE. Under our two-party 
system, that is logical. The trouble is 
that there are many other candidates 
who have the same right, and, I am 
afraid, under our Constitution they 
could enforce that right. The public has 
the right to hear dissenting views; the 
candidate does not have to be the popu- 
lar candidate of the Republican or Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Of course the public 
has that right. In those cases my pro- 
posal simply would not apply. 

Mr. PASTORE. I know it was 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I do not want to 
pursue it, but I wanted to put the idea 
across to the Senator from Rhode Island. 
I would like to have it discussed by the 
chairman of the subcommittee and the 
full committee to see if we could make 
some progress in this area. I hope one 
day soon we will find an answer to the 
problem. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield fora question? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Another aspect of 

this problem is that most television sta- 
tions today are using the authority they 
have to editorialize. If we give them the 
power by suspending section 315, to do 
these other things, and they turn around 
and editorialize, then you are really in 
trouble, are you not? 
Mr. PROXMIRE. The only authority 
I had in mind is to give equal time to 
both candidates in a campaign in which 
there are two nominees. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But how far do you 
go? 

Let us take my own town of Seattle. 
The race for prosecuting attorney of 
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King County may be more important to 
the people than the race for Congress. 
Where do you draw the line? How far 
down do you go? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say to the 
Senator from Washington that in that 
area, you start where you can. If you 
can make progress in congressional and 
gubernatorial races, maybe you can work 
something out in other areas. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is what we are 
trying to do. As the Senator will recall, 
we are trying to get educational TV up 
to a point where we can evaluate these 
things, and maybe they can perform a 
service politically. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I know it is a fine 
bill. However, I was discussing another 
aspect. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand that. 

Mr. PASTORE. On educational tele- 
vision, you may run into a little bit dif- 
ferent ‘situation, although section 315 
applies, because it is all under Communi- 
cations Act of 1934. 

I realize what the Senator means, “anil 
I am hopeful that something can be 
worked out; but up to now, it has been 
a hard nut to crack. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. i 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
to pursue a bit further the subject raised 
by the Senator from Wisconsin, it seems 
to me that this is going to be a very diffi- 
cult matter to work out. I have sympathy 
for what the Senator seeks to accom- 
plish, but, even limiting it to the presi- 
dential elections, if this had been in 
effect, say, in 1924, it would have elimi- 
nated the great Robert M. La Follette of 
Wisconsin. Only the candidates running 
on major party tickets would have had 
that opportunity, and he would not have 
had it. 

To bring it down to the congressional 
level, in my own State of Virginia, in 
1962 or 1964—I do not recall at the 
moment which—in the Third Congres- 
sional District, we had a Democratic 
nominee, a Republican nominee, and an 
Independent Democrat for Congress: I 
supported strongly the Democratic nomi- 
nee, but I think that Independent Dem- 
ocrat—who came within a few votes of 
winning—had just as much right to the 
use of the facilities of radio and TV as 
did the nominees of the two major 
parties. 

To turn to my own situation last fall, I 
had three candidates against me. I was 
the regular Democratic nominee. There 
was a Republican nominee, and the Con- 
servative Party said I was too liberal, 
and they put up a candidate against me. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator re- 
peat that, please? 

Mr, BYRD of Virginia. The Conserva- 
tive Party said I was too liberal, so they 
put up a candidate against me. It cost 
me 60,000 votes. Then the Republicans 
JOHN CoopEr’s party—said I was too con- 
servative. 

Mr. COOPER. I deny the charge. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Then I had an- 
other opponent, a Socialist; I guess he 
thought I was too conservative also. But 
as my friend, the Senator from Ken- 
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tucky [Mr. Cooper] points out, the elec- 
tion came out nicely and my plurality 
was 117,000 votes. 

But it seems to me that all those people 
who ran against me should have had the 
same opportunity for the use of public 
facilities or public airways as I had, or 
as did the nominee of the Republican 
Party. 

Mr. PROXMIRE: Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Where you have 
cases like those to which the Senator 
has referred—the Coolidge-Davis-La Fol- 
lette race in 1924, or the Byrd race for 
the Senate in 1966—it seems to me that 
this cannot apply. You have to start off 
with the situation which is most com- 
mon—that maintains in more than half 
of the cases—that is, you have a Demo- 
cratic nominee and a Republican nom- 
inee, or a Democratic nominee and one 
from some other party, and you provide 
that the station must provide a sig- 
nificant: but limited amount of free time 
for both candidates, and sell no time to 
either of the candidates. 

I agree with the Senator from Virginia 
that: there are.many difficulties, situa- 
tions where it would be completely un- 
fair to eliminate third parties, if you pro- 
vide that the Democratic and Republi- 
can Parties are the only ones affected; 
but I think we have to think hard and 
continuously about this question, or we 
will be overwhelmed by the power of 
money. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I think the 
Senator is correct, but if I may get back 
to— 

Mr, PASTORE. Will the Senator yield 
to let us hear from the Senator from 
Texas? I think he represents the other 
side of the coin. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Yes. I think we 
ee hear from the other side of the 
coin. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes, we should. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
while I believe there is a real need for 
something in the area about which the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] 
speaks, I would like to point out that at 
the same time we must protect the right 
of the minority to be heard. 

At the time I was elected to the Sen- 
ate, in April 10 years ago, there were 21 
candidates against me—22 of us in all. 
Sixteen put their names on the ballot 
and had difficulty in financing cam- 
paigns, but six of them were on the radio, 
television, in the newspapers, and every- 
where. From the efforts put forth, I would 
think you might have called those six 
major candidates. 

I do not think any of us had any rights 
over the 16 who could not raise the 
money to get on television. I think all 
had equal rights. 

I think every candidate has an equal 
right to the airways—rather a spectrum 
than individual airways—which belongs 
to all the people. I think no one has a 
right to pass a law and say, “We got the 
most votes, therefore we are entitled to 
those facilities.” 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. HARTKE. I think under section 
315, we should not overlook one very im- 
portant fact. That is that there is a fair- 
ness doctrine, which would still be in 
effect even though we repealed section 
315. 

I strongly believe that section 315 is 
doing much more damage to public cam- 
paigning generally than it is doing good. 
What it is tending to do at the present 
time, and will continue to do in the fu- 
ture, is provide stations with the right to 
deny even the major candidates the op- 
portunity to express themselves. 

In other words, the station is going 
to say, We have to deal with section 315; 
if we permit you to appear, we have to 
permit 15 other candidates to appear 
also.” The easiest way is for them to go 
ahead with their regular paid programs, 
denying the opportunity for people to 
hear what the candidates have to say, 
denying them the opportunity to make 
an intelligent judgment after observing 
the candidates on television. I believe 
that is the attitude which will follow if 
section 315 stays on the books. 

I think it is much more fair and much 
more in the public interest to eliminate 
section 315, and simply have the stations 
required to obey the fairness doctrine. 
They still could have their licenses sus- 
pended or revoked if they did not follow 
the doctrine of fairness. That, in my 
opinion, is much more fair than trying 
to divide up the time on a minute-by- 
minute basis, of the candidates, and the 
order in which they appear. I hope that 
someday we will repeal section 315, and 
rely upon the fairness doctrine. I do not 
believe, however, that such action belongs 
in this bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield now to the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I wish to return 
for a moment to the pending legislation. 
The Senator from Rhode Island has 
made a very effective and able presenta- 
tion on Senate bill 1160. I wanted to 
ask the Senator a, question or two in 
regard to it. Before I phrase my ques- 
tion, I should like to preface it by saying 
that I have a great fear of government 
propaganda. I might say that I subscribe 
to the views of the third President of 
the United States, who happend to be a 
Virginian, Thomas Jefferson, who said 
that if it were left to him whether to 
have a free press or a free government, 
he would take a free press, because with- 
out that, we could never have a free 
government. 

I. am concerned about Government 
propaganda. I have great confidence in 
the Senator from Rhode Island, and I 
have great confidence in the senior Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
the committee chairman. 

I ask the Senator from Rhode Island 
whether he feels that adequate safe- 
guards are contained in the legislation 
to prevent Government control of the 
program content and the facilities. 

Mr. PASTORE. The answer to that 
question is very simple. I think that the 
one factor that took up most of our time 
in the discussion of this legislation was 
the concern on the part of the committee 
and most of the witnesses that this cor- 
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poration should be completely out from 
under the control of politics, and that it 
should not indulge in politics. 

As a matter of fact, the point was 
raised: 

Well, you are providing for 15 incorpora- 
tors or members of the corporation to be 
appointed by the President, and that is too 
much authority for the President. 


In order to compromise that matter, 
we came halfway between the recommen- 
dation that was made on the draft bill, 
and the recommendation made in the 
Carnegie report. The Carnegie report 
provided for a corporation to consist of 
12 members, six to be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, 
and the other six to be elected by those 
that had been appointed by the Presi- 
dent, thus giving us a board consisting of 
12 people. 5 

The reason they did this is that they 
thought that at least six members should 
be outside of the control of the President 
or not be beholden to him. 

Frankly, I did not go along too much 
with that viewpoint. I think this is an 
important piece of legislation. 

My argument was that if the President 
of the United States can appoint a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court, who is con- 
firmed by the Senate of the United 
States, and who, in fact, makes the deci- 
sions that guide the destiny of this Re- 
public, why can he not appoint members 
of such a corporation subject to the con- 
firmation of the Senate? 

In order to resolve the matter and 
bring about such a guarantee, the pend- 
ing bill provides that nine of the mem- 
bers shall be appointed by the President, 
subject to the confirmation of the Sen- 
ate, and that the other six member shall 
be appointed by the nine members who 
have been appointed by the President. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. Not yet. That is only 
part of my statement. 

There was a condition contained in the 
measure that the corporation shall have 
the responsibility of developing public 
awareness. The question came up: 
“What do they mean by public aware- 
ness? Is that another gimmick for pub- 
lic control?” 

So we took those words out of the 
measure, and then provided in the bill 
that there shall be no interference what- 
soever on the part of the Government 
with relation to programing. 

I think that in drawing this legislation 
we did about as good a job as anyone can 
do in putting words together that would 
give us that guarantee. 

We must realize that we cannot give a 
guarantee on human nature. We must 
look to God for that. But as far as words 
go, I think we did a good job. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
with reference to not being able to give 
such a guarantee, that recalls another 
Jefferson quotation which I like: 

In questions of power then let no more be 
heard of confidence in man, but bind him 
down from mischief by the chains of the 
Constitution. 


That is why I like to stick to the Con- 
stitution. 
Mr. PASTORE. I like to do so, too. I 
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think the Constitution is the best docu- 
ment ever written by man, but we must 
have men carry out that Constitution. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the six members who are to be ap- 
pointed by the nine members appointed 
by the President be subject to senatorial 
confirmation? 

Mr. PASTORE. No. The nine mem- 
bers appointed by the President will be 
subject to senatorial confirmation, and 
the six will not. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Was there a 
reason behind that? 

Mr. PASTORE. The reason behind it 
was the argument made by Dr. Killian 
in the Carnegie report to the effect that 
he and the Commission thought it would 
guarantee independence from the polit- 
ical interference. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
it came to my attention the other day 
that the Office of Economie Opportunity 
had requested $179,000 with which to set 
up a radio station and a newspaper in 
North Carolina. 

Why in the world should a Govern- 
ment agency put out its own newspaper, 
a general circulation newspaper, and 
have its own radio station? 

The statement has nothing to do with 
the pending bill, I say to the Senator 
from Rhode Island, but it makes me 
more concerned that any ‘legislation 
which we pass in regard to television and 
radio should provide that the interest 
of the public are safeguarded, and that 
there is the least possible opportunity 
presented for Government manipulation 
or propaganda. 

Mr. PASTORE. I could not agree with 
the Senator more. I think that was ill- 
advised. I do not think they need a 
radio station. We have enough media so 
that the Government can put its cause 
over to the people without that. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator knows that I have al- 
ready made some statements in the 
RECORD. 

I favor the bill. I think its purpose is 
good. I think its intent is high-minded. 
I think that we have done our level best 
to regulate public television and keep it 
from heavyhanded Government control. 

I think public television is certainly 
needed in this country because com- 
mercial television programing mean- 
ders so often from the mediocre to the 
moronic, and its god is glamour. It is 
probably the most misused or to so large 
a degree unused medium of communica- 
tion since man decided he could make an 
intelligible sound so as to be understood 
by another man. 

Television is often a horror to con- 
template or, at the other extreme, a bore 
to observe. It has its great, high 
moments. It has its great programs and 
fine documentaries. But always the test 
is, Does it pay? I think there ought to be 
another test in the American cultural 
concept, and that test ought to be, Will 
it improve the intellectual standards of 
the American people? 

Bearing in mind what has been said 
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about the Constitution, will television 
aid, in that most sympathetic phrase in 
the. Constitution, the pursuit of hap- 
piness? There is very little happiness to 
be pursued in the average television pro- 
gram. There is violence to be abhorred 
or absorbed. There is cheap drama to 
be observed, were one to advert to the 
beer can or the kitchen stove. There is 
monotony in the presentation and more 
violence in the very sell of the com- 
mercials, which scare us to death. 

Iam one of the great number of people 
in this country who have television sets 
and who join in the general apology, 
when someone comes in for a visit, 
which is to the effect, “We never look 
at it’—-which is wrong—or We hide it 
behind the door. We don’t keep it in the 
living room.” 

There is a vast national apology going 
on in this country for the television. 
This I do not say in derogation of the 
great networks or of the other people 
who present programs. I certainly praise 
educational and instructional television. 
I praise what television has done in the 
public interest. But I should like to see 
public television begin to satirize. I 
should like to see the days of Addison, 
Swift, and Pope revived in this country, 
if that be possible. 

I should like to see the satire of Buch- 
wald. I should like to see people made 
fun of. I should like to see Senators, 
Representatives, the President, and 
everyone else made fun of within the 
limits of decency and good taste, with- 
out any fear that the Senator from 
Rhode Island or the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania could do anything to the person 
who satirized, because there is no satire 
left in this country. There is no oppor- 
tunity for satire. If any does appear; 
everybody jumps to condemn it. 

I would hope that public television 
could bring to this country the gift of 
satire. 

O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 


I believe it can be done. I believe that 
public television can arouse, inspire, and 
cause people to react strongly. Then the 
more strongly they react, the more apt 
they will be to react in the last process 
which the mind summons up: that is, the 
act of thought. 

I should like to see people start think- 
ing in this country—and thinking seri- 
ously. I should like to see television 
achieve its potential. 

If the Senator from Rhode Island will 
excuse me for having indulged in a cer- 
tain amount of oratory, what I am really 
saying is that I am for the bill, and I 
hope it passes. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. I should like to add my 
support to the bill so ably managed. by 
the Senator from Rhode Island. As I 
have seen him agonize over the decision 
on the atomic energy development in Illi- 
nois, I have enjoyed observing him relish 
the subject of educational television and 
have been pleased by his being in the 
forefront of one of the most important 
steps this country and the Congress can 
take. 

My own interest in educational televi- 
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sion goes back 15 years ago, when a group 
of us organized the fund for adult edu- 
cation, of the Ford Foundation, a. board 
that I served on for 10 years, and of 
which, I was chairman of the board for 
3 or 4 years. 

We felt that there should be in this 
country a situation with respect to public 
television comparable to the relationship 
that Carnegie developed with public li- 
braries. 

So we took $24 million of Ford Foun- 
dation money and invested it in the con- 
cept of educational television over a peri- 
od of years. a - 

We started the educational television 
network. We organized committees to in- 
terest communities across the country in 
developing local support for educational 
television stations. We pledged the initial 
purchase of equipment for all of those 
stations. In the period of the lifetime of 
our fund, we started 45 educational tele- 
vision stations, including channel 11 in 
Chicago. We did so by convincing each 
community that educational television 
was a community need and interest that 
had to be served; that the great educa- 
tional institutions, labor, and business, 
civic leaders, and religious leaders should 
get together to provide community spirit 
and support. We found that the com- 
munities were able, in these stations, to 
effectively regulate and control the use 
of educational television in such a way 
that it has been remarkably free from 
criticism. 

In looking at television, I have always 
felt as did Erwin Cannon, who once said 
that it would be better to have one good 
thought sent by tom-tom than to have 
some of the trash and trivia that goes 
across television networks on the com- 
mercial bands through this modern elec- 
tronic miracle of communication. 

Second. As a private citizen, a com- 
pany with which I had been long associ- 
ated sponsored, for the first time, prime 
nighttime television broadcasts in the 
public service, and worked with all three 
networks in sponsoring public service 
television programs on controversial sub- 
jects. 

It is with this minor background in 
this field that I now indicate my desire to 
support, with great enthusiasm, the Edu- 
cational Television Act of 1967. I am 
gratified to have this opportunity to sup- 
port a national commitment for the 
further development and growth of this 
very exciting medium. 

The bill before us, Mr. President, repre- 
sents a decided advance in two aspects 
of our national life which will distinguish 
it, in my judgment, as milestone legis- 
lation. 

First, it represents a strong national 
commitment to the development of a 
vital national resource. The opportuni- 
ties for enrichment of the lives of our 
citizens afforded by educational televi- 
sion are of truly enormous proportions. 
It is significant that our recent advances 
in space-age satellite technology con- 
tribute heavily to the feasibility of bring- 
ing instruction and enrichment into the 
lives of all our citizens. Every citizen in 
the country who has access to a televi- 
sion set—and there are few in our society 
who cannot make such a claim—can 
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claim the benefits of this bill which, in 
the language of the committee report: 

Will aid and encourage the bold and imagi- 
native plans for educational broadcasting 
which have been put before (the Committee) 
in the course of .. . hearings on the bill. 


The second significant aspect of this 
proposal lies in its endorsement of and 
reliance on private sector initiative, lead- 
ership, and capability. The creation of 
a private, nonprofit corporation to under- 
take the development of educational 
television reflects what I regard as a 
growing trend toward a new definition 
of the role of the Federal Government in 
pursuing national goals and solving na- 
tional problems. 

Earlier in this session, I introduced 
the National Home Ownership Founda- 
tion Act. My bill proposes a private, nón- 
profit corporation and envisions creation 
of a new private sector-Federal partner- 
ship to achieve the national goals of de- 
cent housing and suitable living environ- 
ment for all our citizens. I stated then 
that 

The responsibility for eonducting a na- 
tional program of home ownership for ini- 
tially lower income families should lie with 
the non-governmental sector, including both 
private enterprise and non-profit ‘organiza- 
tions and groups. The role of government 
should only be one of reinforcement, and 
guarantee, rather than execution and control. 


I regard the bill before us as a similar 
undertaking by a similar partnership. 
I am confident that the private sector 
is mindful of the ‘responsibility and the 
challenge of this partnership. I commend 
the many interested foundations and or- 
ganizations—the Ford Foundation, the 
Carnegie Foundation, the Comsat Corp., 
and our great national networks, CBS, 
NBC, and ABC—whose interest in and 
contributions to this concept more than 
amply justify the confidence of Congress, 
as it will be expressed by enactment of 
this bill. 

Mr. President, at the same time that 
I commend the committee and its chair- 
man for their excellent report, I express 
the hope that we will not forget that the 
work to be done in this effort to develop 
a national educational television and 
radio resource is only barely begun. I am 
confident it will continue in the progres- 
sive spirit of this positive step forward, 
and I pledge my support to its progress 
in the years ahead. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator. 

I yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

(At this point Mr. Byrp of Virginia 
assumed the chair.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr: President, the 
principle underlying the creation of a 
publicly financed and governmentally 
controlled radio and television network 
raises very serious questions of basic con- 
stitutional policy, I have given long and 
careful consideration to the provisions of 
this bill and have concluded that I must 
oppose the adoption of title II of this bill. 

Under title II, the Federal Govern- 
ment would be moving into an entirely 
new field of operations, for which there 
is no sanction whatsoever under the 
Constitution. I have read the Constitu- 
tion carefully, and I can find nothing in 
it which authorizes Congress to legislate 
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either in the field of education or of non- 
commercial broadcasting, and certainly 
not in the two of them together. While 
these fields have been touched upon in 
the past in authorizing grants for the 
construction of educational TV facilities, 
title II goes far beyond assistance to lo- 
cal effort, and sets up a quasi-govern- 
mental corporation for the production of 
programs of information and opinion. If 
we continue to use the general welfare 
clause as an open end to the Constitu- 
tion, then the Constitution itself as a 
governing document will become mean- 
ingless. 

Despite the safeguards pointed to by 
the proponents of the bill, there can be 
no doubt but that it violates both the 
spirit and the letter of the first amend- 
ment: 

Congress shall make no law abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press. 


While this bill would not abridge the 
freedom of any existing news media, it 
would set up new media financed at least 
in part by the Government. No one in 
America today believes that any media 
in the world, financed by any govern- 
ment, is truly free. By setting up a fed- 
erally funded Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, Congress would be setting 
up media that are not completely free. 
I believe that contributing to the 


growth of even a segment of news media 


not completely free would be an abridg- 
ment of freedom of speech. 

No one seems to have noticed that 
the method of funding this corporation 
is comparable to the method used by the 
CIA to finance Encounter magazine and 
other operations, that is to say, a par- 
tial grant with no apparent strings at- 
tached. All of the professional liberals 
and intellectuals in the Nation protested 
that Encounter and many of the other 
supposedly free operations had been 
compromised by U.S. Government sup- 
port. Now I am not sure that Encounter 
was a wise choice as an anti-Communist 
weapon. Moreover, it was not a domestic 
magazine serving the American people. 
Yet the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting will have a profound influence 
upon the American people, and I find 
it strange that our American liberals 
are not up in arms against the proposals 
in this bill. Anyone who truly loves lib- 
erty must oppose this bill. 

Now I know that this bill has carefully 
excluded partisan politics from the pro- 
grams of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. Obviously, this is a wise 
move. American politics is not, however, 
composed only of partisan politics. We 
have ideological divisions as well. 
Nothing in this bill safeguards against 
the capture of the corporation by a small 
clique with definite ideological biases. 
The bill actually facilitates such a cap- 
ture. On the 15-man board of directors 
a majority of just five of the President’s 
nine appointees elects the other six. 
Thus a president could quickly have 11 
of his men controlling the output of the 
corporation. 

Moreover, the supposed independence 
of the corporation is called into question 
by the language of subsection (A), which 
appears on page 16, and authorizes the 
corporation “to obtain grants from and 
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to make contracts with individuals and 
with private, State, and Federal agencies, 
organizations, and institutions.” This 
clause could be used to develop and 
disseminate propaganda promoting the 
policies and programs of the Depart- 
ments of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; Housing and Urban Development; 
Justice; Agriculture; Commerce; and so 
on. We would haye propaganda designed 
to influence pending legislation, whether 
authorization or appropriation. I say to 
every one of my colleagues who values 
his independent judgment in assessing 
legislative proposals backed by Govern- 
ment agencies that those who vote for 
this bill are voting for something that 
has a vast potential to be used against 
them. 

The meaning of the language from the 
text, “to afford maximum protection to 
such broadcasting from extraneous in- 
terference and control,” is all too clear. 
The bill provides maximum protection 
from the interference of Congress, but 
it provides none at all from the manipu- 
lations of the executive branch, or 
worse yet, from capture by an ideological 
minority opposed to the programs of 
both. Congress must not abdicate its re- 
sponsibilities to uphold the Constitution 
and the right of free speech. 

The capture of this corporation by 
an anti-American minority is more re- 
mote, but quite possible. Normally, an 
aggressive President could be expected 
to use such a potent weapon for his own 
ends. Yet, at the same time, the Corpo- 
ration for Public Broadcasting would be 
a vital target for radical and -revolu- 
tionary ideologies. Once the directors are 
selected, they are completely free agents, 
answerable to no man or group of men. 
They are free to continue, or to break, 
allegiance to the President. I realize that 
no broadcasting station would be forced 
to accept the offerings of the corpora- 
tion. But it is more realistic to foresee 
that most of their offerings will be ac- 
cepted without one scrutiny by the local 
broadeasters. 

Let me give one example of a case 
which has already taken place. Two or 
three years ago National Education 
Television, known as NET, the present 
Private educational TV network, dis- 
tributed a program entitled “Three Faces 
of Cuba.” This program had been filmed 
mostly in Cuba, under. the supervision 
of Castro's henchmen. Presumably, it 
was approved by his Communist propa- 
ganda experts. Its producer was a well- 
known American leftist, Robert Cohen, 
known for his attacks on the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities and 
sympathetic documentaries on Red 
China and East Germany. The final 
product was a notorious film extolling 
Castro. Yet it was shown to thousands 
of innocent schoolchildren all over the 
country as an objective evaluation be- 
fore a storm of protests caused its with- 
drawal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a transcript of the tape record- 
ing made from the film Three Faces of 
Cuba,” broadcast on March 22; 1965, by 
Miami, Fla., educational channel 2, 
WTHS, be printed gy the conclusion of 
my remarks. 
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The PRESIDING. OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.). 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that an evalua- 
tion of this film entitled “Anatomy of a 
Film Analysis of Three Faces of Cuba” 
by Edward Hunter, a professional propa- 
ganda analyst, also be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks 
following the transcript just referred to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) ` 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, there 
are no built-in checks in this bill to in- 
sure that the Corporation will act respon- 
sibly. In fact, everything that guarantees 
so-called independence guarantees & po- 
tential for irresponsibility. 

I see nothing in the bill, for example, 
which would guarantee that persons at- 
tacked by these public programs would 
have an opportunity to reply. I see 
nothing which would enable the oppo- 
nents of certain ideas or philosophies ad- 
vanced on a program produced by the 
corporation to present contrary views. 

At present in broadcasting, we have 
the FCC's fairness doctrine, under which 
stations must make available free air 
time for opposing views. But this bill goes 
beyond mere broadcasting into Govern- 
ment-subsidized production. In fact, the 
point of the bill is to prepare produc- 
tions equal in effectiveness to those of 
commercial TV. If the Government is 
going to underwrite such productions, it 
seems to me that the fairness doctrine 
should be expanded to include the ex- 
panded field of Government activity and 
that equal production facilities and budg- 
ets should be made available to opposing 
views upon application to the FCC. 

I also see in this bill provision for the 
publication of a journal.“ If this journal 
turns out to be anything more than a 
program log, then it seems to me that the 
freedom of the press would be directly 
impinged upon. I would want some as- 
surance that we do not have some poten- 
tial here for a weekly, even daily, news- 
paper sent free to schoolchildren across 
the land. 

I would also like to see some specific 
provision which would bar the corpora- 
tion from producing any programs which 
would influence legislation or promote 
the activities and visionary schemes of 
Government agencies or attempt to jus- 
tify actions of the executive branch. 

Mr. President, I can understand the 
desire of some to use television as a 
means of education. I think it is one of 
the finest means of education; but title 
II goes into the production of programs, 
as I stated, and this, it seems to me, is 
going entirely too far. 

ExHIBIT 1 
‘THREE FACES OF CUBA 
(Transcript of the tape recording made from 
the film “Three Faces of Cuba,” broadcast 
on March 22, 1965, from 9 to 10 p.m., by 

Miami, Fla., educational channel 2, WTHS) 

ANNOUNCER. The following program is from 
NET, the National Educational Television 
Network. This is the story of three Cubans, 
three. men from different levels of Cuban 
society whose lives have been changed by 
Fidel Castro. It is the story of Cuba today 
told by the three Cubans in their own way. 
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The first Cuban was a university profes- 
sor in Havana, alienated and displaced by 
the revolution. He is now living in exile in 
the U. S. because his family remains in Cuba, 
his face will not be shown, nor his name 
revealed. 

The second Cuban is Jose Garcia Nicolas. 
He is an ardent revolutionary. To him the 
new system represents an opportunity for 
unexpected power and status. 

The third Cuban is named Francisco Sal- 
gado. He is an unskilled laborer. Today he 
accepts the revolution not for political rea- 
sons but because it has brought him his 
first steady job. The words you will hear are 
those of the three Cubans themselves. (The 
martial notes of the “26 of July Movement” 
hymn are played for 25 seconds, followed by 
thunderous applause that lasts another 25 
seconds, Nearly one full minute of hymn 
playing and applause.) 

(Voice of first Cuban.) 

Raul Castro is the organizer who is well 
trained, cool operator, very unemotional, in 
a way mainly in his police like ideas. 

Che Guevara is an Argentine physician, 
probably the more idealistic in the group, 
contrary in a way to Blas Roca who is the 
Stalinist, the old Soviet type (uproar 10 
seconds). 

I think Fidel Castro is an extraordinary 
man, one of the important men in our age. 
In his university years—I remember him at 
that time—he was a very leader-like figure. 
He would like to get into arguments and 
discuss them at length, sometimes for two 
days, without even moving from a bench in 
the plaza of the university. He is a volatile, 
exuberant type of leader, overtones of dem- 
agoguery are always present, of course, in 
the personality of the man. He believes him- 
self to be a Christ-like figure . . . Messiah, 
a possessor of the Holy Ghost, saying... 
he is in my pocket every morning? (In 
Cuban vernacular, when one is very sure of 
having something—be it a friend—a case— 
an idea—it is commonly said figuratively: 
“lo tengo en el bolsillo"—which translated 
literally reads: “I have it (or him) in my 
pocket.“) 

Sometimes this figure [Castro] appeals to 
the low classes. He uses then a type of speech 
which is repetitive but full of impact ideas. 
There is no real philosophy but emotion- 
alism in his type of speech. Then he ap- 
pears as a middle of the road intellectual, 
able to manipulate faces which are very at- 
tractive. However, you find him speaking very 
intellectually about trends in modern paint- 
ing and things of the sort. This means that 
he is a very important leader because he is 
a born demogogue in this respect, but a 
demogogue that appeals not only to the 
masses but to those of the intelligentsia. 

Castro has taken this revolution quite per- 
sonally, therefore, he would do anything to 
save the situation and therefore resort to 
any kind of alliance. (Now Fidel Castro’s 
own voice is heard over the roar of the 
masses, shouting at the top of his voice: 
“que viva la revolucién socialista’”—‘long live 
the socialist revolution! — que viva el 
Marxismo-Leninismo”—‘long live Marxism- 
Leninism'—finally he shouts “Patria o 
Muerte”—‘Fatherland or Death’—followed by 
popular gay music. Time: 50 seconds.) 

Announcer. The first Cuban, one of the 
approximately half million exiles who fied 
the island since Castro came into power, He 
now teaches in an American university. 

(Voice of first Cuban:) 

My family has been in Cuba for three gen- 
erations ...I was a university professor 
... I left the country .. I teach now in 
the United States, I would rather not give 
my name for the reason that my family still 
lives in Havana. 

The Biltmore Yacht Club used to be one 
of the most exclusive societies. These were 
private clubs in which the old families be- 
longed from generations to generations; they 
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represent a kind of elite. Fathers and grand- 
fathers struggled so the grandson of their 
son get it because it meant something so- 
ciety-wise. In order to belong to such a club 
you had to be voted in by the members. 
This is why even Batista could never belong 
to it because no matter how many pressures 
he would have exercised otherwise, everytime 
his name came for vote it would be turned 
out. (Immediately 20 seconds of a romantic 
song.) 

This is the Havana Hilton Hotel renamed 
Havana Libre Hotel. Was the leading place 
for the American colony and is also a kind 
of symbol for the socialist revolution take 
over.* Nowadays, instead of the American 
tourist having a beer or a cocktail in the bar 
you find the Rusian technician or the mili- 
tlamen or the Negro worker. *(Background 
music is heard through this narrative.) 

One of the main attractions offered to the 
tourist were the night clubs, among them, 
for example, the Tropicana in the outskirts 
of Havana, These cabarets also have gam- 
bling casinos attached to them run by Amer- 
ican gamblers, professional gamblers from 
the Las Vegas set up. Today, of course, the 
American tourist is absent, the gambling is 
gone. We find these places run by the gov- 
ernment. (All the time background musi 
is heard, after the last word is heard a few 
bars of a song by a woman is heard (5 sec- 
onds). The people that go there are in the 
middle class, or sometimes in the lower thid- 
dle class, of course the typical guajiros, the 
peasant, never goes there. For him the carni- 
val in the streets is the real entertaining. 
(The background music of the woman sing- 
ing stops and immediately the rhythm of a 
“conga” is heard for 12 seconds.) 

The revolutionary themes are intermixed 
with the activities of the carnival, the cos- 
tumes, the movements adhere along the lines 
of the propaganda (gay music is heard as 
background. Then the speaker stops and we 
hear 9 seconds of rhythmic music with 
drums.) 

Mixed with the social elements we also find 
the voodoo elements . . the old traditions 
taken from Africa. For the Russians this type 
of mixture of the tropical atmosphere and 
the socialist element is something very 
strange for them (18 seconds of drums and 
bells, typical Carnival music, is heard.) 

Castro has taken the Negro question as 
one of the points in his program. The Negro 
in Cuba, he brought from Africa his idols. 
He was left to believe in them. He lived 
in the sugar plantations, he intermarried 
with the Spaniards .. . in fact, all through 
the previous years to Fidel’s takeover, the 
only discrimination was in the social clubs, 
the high class clubs, in some type of uni- 
versity jobs, it is true, but nothing compared 
with what Castro has exploited later. Vara- 
dero Beach, one of the beautiful beaches in 
Cuba, had private clubs and private residen- 
tial sections. Into these sections, of course, 
the poor elements of the population or the 
Negroes could not enter. He was not expelled 
violently but he was not given accommoda- 
tion. What Fidel has exploited is that this 
wealth and all this tremendous things that 
the dictator built for the high classes is now 
going to be yours .. you can use the yachts, 
you can enjoy the big mansion ... he told 
the Negro: You must feel bad, you must 
have a headache, something must be wrong 
with you because you don’t even fight to go 
into the Biltmore Yacht Club. He, of course, 
exploits continuously the fact that the Negro 
situation in the United States is in & bad 
shape not for the external policy (2) of the 
United States but for the state of the masses 
down there. (Here he is interrupted by a tre- 
mendous uproar of a great mass of people 
shouting and clapping during 9 seconds.) 

The middle class in Cuba was a very hard 
working class, some of them, people that 
would have been working a whole life to 
build a house in Varadero because it was a 
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dream—because it was the end of the road, 
this was the kind of Utopia. The middle class 
at the beginning thought that it was a po- 
litical revolution mainly to clean up corrup- 
tion and destroy the brutality of the dicta- 
torship, never realizing that it was a real 
social revolution. The last years of the 
Batista regime they would just go around 
playing the week-end, like if nothing was 
happening . Castro started by disposses- 
sing these people of their property, the in- 
come was reduced to 600 dollars a month, at 
the most; the owners of houses would only 
be given the one they occupied; the savings 
accounts were reduced to 10,000 dollars per 
person; the real middle classes were the ones 
that suffered mostly. f 
The anti-American feeling that is prev- 
alent in the Castro government was started 
quite early. One of the things that people do 
not understand in the United States is the 
fact that many of these big companies when 
they go out of the United States they act 
completely different. Here they pay taxes 
Here they are regulated . . The gentleman 


in the car stops with the red light .. . and 
so forth . . Now this same person . ex- 
actly the same human being. . . goes to an- 


other land and suddenly becomes different 
becomes a colonizer . . and this thing 
got out of hand very early in the history of 
the Republic. Now, Castro took advantage of 
the negative sides of these things . he 
said: If we have gangsters in the Capri and 
we have gangsters in the Havana Hilton from 
the Batista regime, we are going to get rid 
of these people. He didn’t stop one step 
further and he said: We are going to nation- 
alize these big . the American industries 
and the refineries and I am going to run 
them with Russian oll. The Esso refinery is 
called now “Nico Lopez” refinery. Sabotage 
has been attempted several times by the 
underground but the security measures are 
quite effective. It has not been possible to 
do any damage to the inside installations, 
only minor damages once or twice to the 
fuel tanks outside. 

One of the greatest of the economic block- 
ade that the United States has imposed on 
Cuba is the ofl from Russia being brought 
in English vessels. The English sublet these 
ships to the Russian government and they 
bring in the oil. If the flow of vessels from 
the Russian ports stops it would be a tre- 
mendous breakdown for the whole regime 
because everything is run mainly with oil. 
(Here is a long pause followed by 16 seconds 
of gay music featuring the high notes of a 
trumpet.) 

The blockade has been more effective 
against the ‘socialist regime of Castro in 
‘minor mechanical equipment (the trumpet 
and the band continues playing as back- 
ground music) such as cars, refrigerators 
and airconditioned equipment and things of 
the sort. These were, of course, 90% Ameri- 
can made, therefore you find in the streets 
of Havana cars that don’t run because of 
lack of parts, that car has to be thrown out 
because of lack of maybe a bolt and this is 
where the thing hits the cars. (The back- 
ground music never stopped but, suddenly, 
the “mysterious” exile stopped talking and 
we had another 15 seconds of solid music.) 
But in heavy equipment it is a different 
story. Lots of trucks and machinery and 
harvest devices are coming continuously 
from Czechoslovakia, from Poland, from 
Russia. (Another 14 seconds of music, gay, 
happy music followed.) Russians, Czecho- 
slovakians and Eastern Germans. . They 
have come over to help with military in- 
stallations and sometimes to heavy equip- 
ment distribution. . Sometimes to admin- 
ister farms .., (here the speaker stops 
talking and the whistle of a locomotive is 
heard, good and loud, for 5 seconds). 

The Cuban Army today is the best trained 
and the best equipped one in all Latin 
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America, approximately 100,000 regular men 
and about 300,000 to 400,000 militia ... then 
you have the weapons coming from Russia 
and Czechoslovakia ... the radar (2) guns 
and patrol boats and radar systems and mis- 
siles and airplanes ... it will take a very 
massive major military operation to invade 
the island, to do something in the way of 
changing the situation by a military take 
over (the speaker stops and we hear the 
sound of guns and machine gun being fired 
and a distant plane taking off; this sound 
effect lasts 12 seconds). The sight of the 
Russian soldier disguised in civilian clothes 
in the streets of Havana became quite an 
experience with many of the Cubans... . 

A phrase that you could hear very often 
in Cuba was: Castro's revolution is very 
good but communism is not good. The revo- 
lution has been betrayed ... now U.S. im- 
perialism—quotations—has been replaced by 
Ruslan imperialism , . . This is not the Cuban 
nationalistic revolution wanted but the 
bringing of a foreign nation to rule the po- 
litical destiny of our own land (again he 
stopped to let the audience hear the roar of 
a jet plane taking off and fading away in the 
distance, for a total of 11 seconds) . 

The amount of people that have left Cuba 
since the beginning of the Castro regime is 
quite difficult to determine. They would place 
the figure in about half million human 
beings. The moment you decide to go you 
have to apply for the visa and the passport. 
The lines in front of the Mexican consulate, 
waiting in line sometimes a whole day, or 
two days, but this is only the beginning of 
the nightmare. Then is the long wait- 
ing period , the period also procuring some 


pesos in proper hands, or the visa never 
appears. . Finally the permit comes... then 
you have to surrender all your properties. 


.. If you still own a house you have to give 
it to the government . then you have to 
wait for a place in a plane to Mexico or to 
Spain. If you don’t have the pushing that 
it takes to get a place for you tomorrow then 
you. may wait one year. 

In the beginning, of course, it was the 
Batista people, then came the very high aris- 
tocracy ... the high classes immediately 
it was followed by the professionals, mainly 
engineers and doctors... then some intellect- 
uals . . . university professors . . . then the 
middle class, then the workers . and the 
peasant even (small pause and again a dis- 
tant uproar like a plane passing by is per- 
fectly audible—this lasted 7 seconds). 

When the National Institute for Agrarian 
Reform—The INRA—became a very powerful 
institution one of the first things they did 
was to diversify the agriculture. The basic 
economy of Cuba, of course, was sugar. Not 
only now sugar was going to be raised but 
also some other crops. This brought about a 
great confusion, The corn and the rice that 
were introduced into this scheme failed for 
lack of preparation. This brought about ra- 
tioning with the people waiting in line today 
for everything, the complete new measure 
that Cuba never witnessed. Castro blamed 
all this trouble to the United States blockade, 
but this blockade of the imports that the 
island had before is combined definitely with 
the lack of results of many of the plans that 
the INRA put into effect. The government 
now owns about 70% of the land. After this 
failure, sugar is being planted in great quan- 
tities once more but at the present time, of 
course, the sugar situation is about 40% 
down in relation to the pre-Castro days, 

These houses were given mainly to the poor 
elements of the population. Of course this 
does not mean that everyone is completely 
and totally happy. The official figures men- 
tion the need of 400,000 units and only 25,000 
have been built so far. The people that 
have received these new houses—a little bet- 
ter than 5%—act as one of the main sources 
of support for Castro and the revolution. 
(The speaker stops. A bird is clearly heard 
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singing for 8 seconds and when the bird 
stops Castro's high pitch voice comes in 
strongly shouting: “Nuestro pueblo se en- 
frentara” (our people will face) followed by 
applause.) 

The revolutionary defense committees are 
groups of citizens that Castro has established 
in Cuba. They are the watchdogs of the rev- 
olution, they, are supposed to check on every 
neighbor, report any suspicious activities like 
meetings, like gatherings of people at late 
night. It works quite effectively. Castro in 
many cases has discovered many under- 
ground movements trying to form there (all 
this time Castro’s voice is perfectly audible 
in the background giving a highly emotional 
eiii at times becoming somewhat strong- 
er). 

If you express an opinion in a cafe, if you 
complain about transportation, if you com- 
plain about rationing or you complain about 
food that's alright ... but if you are a teacher 
or an educator and you express an opinion 
which is not (Castro’s voice is heard louder 
in the background as the speaker makes a 
convenient pause) the official one, then you 
get into trouble, because this is indoctrina- 
tion for the youth. The moral issue remains 
that, of course, it is a police state and that 
people go to jail just for the thinking basi- 
cally against the revolution. (Again a pause 
and Castro's voice is clearly heard referring 
to trabajo! Work.) 

In many cases the political prisoner in 
‘Cuba is treated even worse than the common 
criminal. (Pause and shouts from the crowd 
are overheard.) There are no tribunals and 
no real oourt procedures nowadays. The exact 
number of prisoners is impossible to deter- 
mine. Estimates vary from 70,000 to 15,000 
like Fidel himself has expressed. (Pause and 
Castro's voice coming in again in the back- 
ground strong and forceful, full of fire.) The 
families of the prisoners haye tried to always 
help them one way or the other. Commit- 
tees have been formed. Letters sent to 
international organizations . . . These have 
not worked very well, really. After all no 
totalitarian revolution is generous. if. you 
don't have connections or know anyone you 
stay in jail until you die, disappear, get free- 
dom in the next generation . . . No one 
knows what (another pause and the 
voice of a‘singer is heard clearly singing: 
“el dia primero aquel” (that first day .. 9 

The Becarios constitute one of the groups 
in Cuba today which are better off (pause 
and the singer is overheard again). They 
are the young offsprings of the peasants, or 
of the low class workers, or of the Negro 
who were born in the interior of the island 
and for the first time they come to Havana 
(the music grows in intensity “al cabo del 
Primer ano rapite . - at the end of the 
first year repeats). They are treated very 
nicely by the government, they are given 
accommodation, clothing and transportation 
and they are put through college and uni- 
versities (music strong again). The Becarios 
are housed in the old big mansions of the 
rich class in Miramar, in fact in my own 
house when I left there and they use all 
things that were left in the house, the 
furniture and the radio and so forth. These 
are the people that Fidel mainly counts on 
for the future. Fidel knows very well that 
if his revolution is still in power in ten 
years he will be safe for ever because they, 
the new generation. . like what happens 
in Russia, for example, is perfectly indoc- 
trinated in the new system. (The speaker 
stops and the singers—a very fine, well bal- 
anced group with good voices and rythm 
to spare sing for 30 seconds—one half a min- 
ute— ". .. para contra ley le deparan los 
de abajo, para el hombre sin trabajo muerto 
de hambre en el batey . . .” and the chorus 
sings: “y el pueblo después de un afio repite 
‘gracias Fidel’, y el pueblo después de un 
año repite ‘gracias Fidel’”—. . for against 
the law applied to the ones below, to the 
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unemployed starving to death at the batey— 
farm home site—. . and the people after 
one year repeats thank you Fidel“ and the 
melody dies off with the music of the guitars 
repeating the leitmotiv y el pueblo después 
de un año repite ‘gracias Fidel’.” The Ameri- 
cans don’t understand most of the lyrics but 
they surely understand gracias Fidel“ and 
that is all that is necessary.) 

These people represent a dying ‘class in 
Cuba. These are the people that have been 
given the alternative of either joining the 
revolution or being completely displaced. In 
a totalitarian state like such as Cuba if you 
do not belong to an organization . . to the 
party .., to the militia... you just... 
you are out. In some cases if you have some 
properties then you ¢an live on with that 
to the rest of your days: The law says you 
are paid an allowance until you die. If they 
would come to the United States or go to any 
other country they would just find them- 
selves with 5, dollars in their pocket. There 
is no claim there is no moral commit- 
ment or force inside these people to make 
them move so they just vegetate |. (pause 
and the singers play: “y el pueblo después de 
un año repite ‘gracias Fidel“ — and after one 
year the people repeats thank you Fidel“). 

Shortly after the revolution triumph, ele- 
ments of the Catholic Church slowly but 
firmly started to oppose Castro. Castro re- 
acted quite quickly by deporting all foreign 
born priests, a measure that affected mainly 
the Spanish orders. With the nationalization 
of the Catholic schools many of the chapels 
were transformed to warehouses or to schools 
of pure Marxist indoctrination. Just as the 
wave of anti-Catholicism approached a climax 
the Vatican started an official policy of sep- 
aration of church and politics. The results 
were very immediate. A Castro envoy to the 
Vatican and a new papal nuncio with full 
powers in ‘Havana. The churches remained 
open. Mainly the people within the churches 
are older people. 

My family has a mausoleum in the “colon” 
cemetery (music heard far away very softly, 
guitars. and singers) at least fifteen people 
are buried there. My parents and my grand- 
parents and some of the relatives. (Same 
music. goes on in background) in the 30’s 
and 40’s the cemetery became a status sym- 
bol. You had to own two Cadillacs and then 
a big tomb inside the cemetery. If a big angel 
was on top (?) it was better. Some of these 
tombs were like the ancient Egyptian ones, 
with corridors and two or three floors, eleva- 
tors, air condition, private chapels. Now, this 
was one of the elements that Fidel took as 
part of the corruption of the past, this desire 
to express in death -the difference of classes. 
Today the cemetery 1s nationalized, does not 
belong any more to the Catholic Church and 
although people continue to bury their dead 
there, it is not even so easy to buy marble 
nowadays and if you just leave with all your 
relatives the weed grows and the dome of 
the tomb may crack and just remain so. 

If my father and mother remain still there 
an allowance is given to them monthly until 
they die one day eventually. If the situation 
would remain like that with no possibility of 
even visting them one day, it probably will 
be the end of a long line. (You hear the 
guitars and singers very near—3 seconds.) 

ANNOUNCER. The second Cuban, a man 
completely dedicated to the success of Cas- 
tro’s new social order, Before the revolution 
he was a part time mechanic. Today he is a 
factory official and an officer in Castro’s 
milita, (Music starts immediately after this, 
coming closer everytime, people uproaring 
and singing Cuba si. Cuba si, Cuba si, 
Yanquis no immediately after the music— 
20 seconds.) 

(Voice of second Cuban:) 

My name is Jose Garcia Nicolas, 38 years 
old, I work at the Empresa Consolidada Del 
Cigarro as a personal (he probably means 
personnel“) manager, When Fidel come to 
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Cuba I was very, very happy because I was 
expecting something new. I knew the 

.I knew something in my mind 
that is different that the other government 
we used to have in Cuba. First we have to 
form a militia in each factory. They showed 
me how to handle machinegun and M-i and 
all American guns. I spent 17 months as part 
of my duty, second lieutenant, then the per- 
sonnel manager quit Cuba so they said to 
me: “Do you want to take the place of the 
personnel manager of the Empresa?” I was 
surprised because I don’t think that I can 
make good, Before the revolution I used to 
have two different jobs. I made $480 dollars 
a month, This income made me of the middle 
class, you know, so when I take this job I 
make $290 dollars. That means that my in- 
come comes down so I am here for about al- 
most 30 months in this job. I am proud I got 
it; I expect to do good. I am not expect to 
disappoint the revolution. Every morning I 
have to use the phone to call the factory to 
ask him what happens if they got any 
trouble, so I can go there and see if I can fix 
the things with the union and the managers. 
Somos Socialistas . , it means we are So- 
cialist in mind and body (a few notes are 
heard on a guitar, small pause and a singer 
starts singing: To del Ingles conozco poca 
cosa, pues solamente hablo en Espafiol, pero 
entiendo.a los pueblos cuando dicen: Yanqui 
go home! —I know very little English; I only 
talk Spanish, but I understand the peoples 
when they sing: Yankee go home—then you 
hear the singer and guitar fading and the 
voice clearly starts talking again—music and 
song 17 seconds.) 

Before 1959 I bought my . my car, a 
Plymouth 1950, the moment the car stops I 
have to change for a bicycle or a bus. So I 
have to take the -bus, because my brake 
wasn't good this morning (the singer ap- 
proaches again, now singing clearly: “Lo 
dicen en Manila y en Corea, en Panama, en 
Turquia y en Japón, el clamor es el mismo 
en todas partes: Yanqui go home“ They 
say it in Manila and in Korea, in Panama, in 
Turkey and in Japan, the demand is the same 
everywhere: “Yankee go home.“ —17 sec- 
onds—while the music is fading again the 
man starts talking). 

They call me that they have got trouble 
over there so I get there and asked the man- 
ager; he is a Negro, a good fellow, one of the 
best men that we have in the whole Empresa. 
Imagine a Negro managing in a factory before 
the revolution! The real position of the Ne- 
gro in Cuba before the reyolution came is the 
same as the United States Now! And now, 
you see that by myself we . . . We go dancing 
together, we have dinner together, we have 
lunch together. (Small pause.) 

Before the revolution came it was very 
difficult to get in a cigarette factory. Some- 
times the worker has to pay for getting a 
job over there. It was a big corruption in 
the union. Now. . . it is not anymore. 

This is Yolanda my wife, 32 years old, we 
got married in 1952. She is going shopping 
with her ration books. We got one chicken 
per person a month, we get 16 pounds of 
rice a month, % of a pound of meat, if 
we don’t have meat, if we don’t have the 
rice that we used to. have before the revolu- 
tion we accept the problem. We got to fix 
our troubles in our own way so we don’t 
have to complain about that. 

I have been using the same barbershop 
since I moved this place. Armando was with 
the police before the revolution he was a 
copper, and 90% of the coppers hit the 
people in the street . they kill the people 
in the streets! Before the revolution they 
take everything they want, clothes, ciga- 
rettes. They go to the movies. they don't 
have to pay anything. I think he doesn’t 
like the revolution on account he doesn’t 
have any political pictures in the barber 
shop, even in.the house. And he. doesn’t 
express in any good way about the revolu- 
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tion and I don’t know why he stays here, I 
surprised, I think he is making about $15 
or $20 dollars a day... he is making good 
money ... is the only one we have around, 

Before the revolution I had to quit the 
school because I had to go to work (brief 
pause) so I quit the school in the sixth 
grade in 1999. I decided to go to school at 
night because’ you have to improve your 
intellectual, otherwise you won’t help much 
the revolution. So I'm taking class from Sun- 
day to Friday from eight o'clock to ten 
thirty. I think is good thing to go to school, 
I like mathematics and Spanish my teacher 
is one of the youngest teachers that we 
have in school, is... a nice pretty gal (en- 
tonation with galty of the last phrase) De- 
lay, Delay (?) is her name. We are always 
talking how pretty you come tonight teacher, 
what happen, you going some place, the 
movie? Oh no,I am going to my boyfriend. 
And I don’t think my wife is jealous about 
the teacher, is one of those things, you 
know. Is a teacher, we respect her as a teach- 
er. They show us the way we can go to a 
Socialist country and next, become a Com- 
munist country ... I believe that they say 
because it is the scientific thing. It's very in- 
teresting when you left a school 20 years ago 
and then you have to go to school ‘again, 
the teachers go more easy for you. 

My wife Yolanda works in the Cuban Tele- 
phone Company (before saying this last 
phrase you clearly hear a telephone operator 
saying: “Miami I have a messenger call go- 
ing to Tampa, Florida) She makes the In- 
ternational calls from Miami, Europe, China, 
the whole part of the world. tt’ Was a private 
company an American Company, they was 
nationalized in 1959. So the revolution came, 
the revolution need qualified people so she 
told me she want to work. Say I, I don't want 
you to work all the money I am making is 
enough to support the family. Says “Listen, 
I want to work because the Revolution ask 
for people who speak English“, my wife 
makes $135 dollars a month. She doesn't 
come back at home until eight o'clock in 
the morning but I think she is making pretty 
good. She says that she likes the job (small 
pause while you are listening to the opera- 
tors in the telephone company and one of 
them says clearly “go ahead, hable,” then, 
you hear voices). 

This is a CDR meeting. The main duties of 
the CDR defense is watching the counter- 
revolutionaries, watching the “gusanos”, 
gusanos means those people who doesn't are 
with us. The gusanos says that they are 
afraid of talk that we put them in jail if 
they talk. That’s a big lief We are Marxist, 
we are Leninist, we don’t accept such a big 
liar! You can talk everything you like, ex- 
cept against the revolution. You have to talk 
right. You can talk rumors or bolas, Gusanos 
tell that Fidel is a traitor, we don’t accept 
that because Fidel is . is honest. We 
know that. If I can slap a face I'll do it! If 
I have to smash their head, we smash it; | 
(you immediately Hear a great uproar of 
voices singing, “Cuba Si, Yanquis No’’)—53 
seconds. 

When the meeting was out I was to get 
home at two o'clock in the morning. So I 
get up at six o’clock to make some voluntary 
work at the sugar cane field at Pinar Del 
Rio, Habana Libre Central. I was talking with 
my assistant and other three other members 
that suppose to come, come to the sugar 
cane field for voluntary work. 

So Monday morning I will tell them what 
happened that only three came. I wish the 
employees of the Empresa, the one hundred 
and twenty five come to make voluntary 
work but I can’t make those people come 
to sugar cane because all those people, even 
my brother doesn’t think about it. My 
brother is a doctor! He stays at home, he 
doesn’t want to come make voluntary work. 
I don't think he likes the revolution because 
he used to have good money and now he 
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has to work eight hours. But I got an idea 
he become a good revoluntary. I hope so 
because he doesn’t think bad things. I don’t 
go to sleep, I go to voluntary work, I like to 
do that kind of job! Because you feel happy. 
They don't care about the revolution they 
prefer to stay at bed.\Someone's make the job 
for him. (The noise of an approaching car 
sounding the siren is heard) The guy is my 
asistant, Luis San Martin, is one of the best 
man I have as assistant, The girl is Gisella. 
Before the revolution she was a domestic 
and become a good secretary now and one 
of the best girls that we have there. She 
is a member of UJC. That means Union de 
Jovenes Comunistas—Union of Communist 
Youth—she is a quiet girl and dynamic and 
nice girb (brief pause, then you hear chil- 
dren singing, children songs—11 seconds). 

Today is Pepin's birthday. He is 8 years 
old, I felt a little tired because of the vol- 
untary work last day but I happy when I 
see my boy is coming at 8 and all those kids 
coming to the house (all the time the chil- 
dren singing are heard in the distance in 
the background) and we buy a cake with 8 
candles and we invite all neighbors (now 
the voices of the children are heard loud 
and clear for 22 seconds) Yolandita is a 
little mad because everybody was so inter- 
ested in Pepin and the cake was for Pepin, 
so next time will be Yolandita. 

This is my father in law profirio. He works 
at the cigarette factory. He was a cab driver 
in Chicago, he too lived in the States about 
20 years and he got married in Cuba and 
went to Spain also during the Spanish Revo- 
lution, the Civil War. I was there three times 
in the States. Before the revolution came I 
was eighteen years old. You know. . when 
you are young you are looking for something 
new. I was trying to stay there but they 
asked me for money, two thousand dollars 
. if I have two thousand dollars I don't 
have to go there looking for nothing, so 
I stayed here. 

There is another children come to the 

and some of the fathers doesn’t are 
with the Revolution. We accept because the 
kid don't have the fault of the fathers. The 
children can come to my party anytime they 
want to play with my children, anytime they 
want. We don't care about that. (Brief pause 
and children singing again and laughing and 
applauding, then the children start rhythmi- 
cally: Denme La F. F. Demme La I, I. Demme 
La D, D, Denme La E, E.” at this point the 
man starts.) Give the F, La Otra, I can't 
hear it, more louder, say give me the F, give 
me the I, louder, I can’t hear you, give me 
the D, give me E and give me the L, Fidel, 
Fidel (then children voices clearly singing 
rhythmically “Fidel, Fidel, campeon, te 
comiste el tiburón en las playas de Girón” 
“Fidel, Fidel, campeón, te comiste el tiburon 
en las playas de Girén"”—Fidel, Fidel, champ, 
you ate the shark at the beaches of Giron 
Fidel, Fidel, champ, you ate the shark at 
the beaches of Giron... 

I wish I could talk with Fidel personally. 
He leads the revolution and he show the 
Marxismo-Leninismo. I think he is the great- 
est man I ever saw in my life (at this point 
the children that have been singing all 
the time in the distance got closer and said 
clearly: “Fidel, seguro a los yanquis dales 
duro”—Fidel be sure to hit the Yankees 
hard—while fading away again.) I hope that 
my kid grow up in a socialist country and 
a Communist country (the children that 
were singing all the time are heard clearly 
singing “Fidel, seguro, Fidel, seguro, a los 
yanquis dales duro, Izquierda, Izquierda, 
izquierda, siempre izqulerda“ Left, left, left, 
always left. (While the children finish their 
singing a march is heard approaching while 
the children voices are fading completely, 
many voices as in a meeting—49 seconds). 

Announcer. The third Cuban, he is a semi- 
illiterate and knows little of politics. He is 
typical of the farmers and laborers who make 
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up the bulk of the island’s population. 
(Brief pause, and a voice saying in Spanish: 
Mi Nombre, Francisco Consuegra Salgado. 
Su edad, mi edad es 46 fio (here a new voice 
starts serving as interpreter repeating what 
he says...) My name is Francisco Con- 
suegra Salgado, I am 46 years old, “Trabajo 
en Salud Publica, champeando los solares 
yermos, parte del rio y zanjas, para que la 
plaga no ataque al pueblo”"—I work at a 
public health department. I use my machete 
to clear the bushes so as to wipe out the 
mosquitos near the river. (Brief pause, then 
a noise as an instrument cutting, a ma- 
chete.) I make $88 pesos and 10 cents and 
I work 6 hours every day (in the background 
the noise is audible all the time, then a 
“conga” is heard and the voice starts again). 
Before the revolution I used to make more 
on occasion but I didn’t have a steady job 
(the “conga” still is the background music). 
So, before, I could have made . . . $100 dol- 
lars in 15 days, for instance, but then I was 
off work, now I make less but my job is 
steady. The boots and the working clothes 
are given to me by the ministry, that is 
why when I finish work I take them off, 
put them away and I change into new 
clothes. (More music—i0 seconds—a voice 
saying clearly: “a gozar, a gozar, a gozar.”) 

After I get off work I like to go to a nearby 
cafe where I like to have a glass cold water 
and some coffee and I invite my friends to 
have coffee with me. There's my friend Mesa, 
and Rafael Adalberto. 

The papers are handed here. We have to 
sign them daily and give them to the foreman 
who will take them out afterwards to the 
ministry. This is done for payroll purposes 
so that our name appear on them and they 
know which day we worked. I know many 
cafe that due to the shortage of cups are 
using marmelade jars. 

I can walk home, all the way home, but on 
this day, because is raining, I decided to take 
a bus take me home (pause). 

Some of the people who work with me we 
like to stop at this pastry place and buy 
some pastries and some bread, some of us 
we like to eat our bread here so we stayed (?) 
out back before taking it to our house. But 
there seem to be some people that do not 
favor revolution, they go around saying “I 
am hungry and there is no another this no 
another that” whatever the people get I do 
get also so there I don't feel there is a short- 
age of food. (Unintelligible word.) Bread is 
no rationed you can buy as much bread as 
you wish. This picture that we see here about 
Fidel, Camilo, are hung in these bread houses 
which have been nationalized by the govern- 
ment are hung up on the walls by the 
government . . after I finish eating my 
pastries and bread I get on board bus num- 
ber ten and I get a transfer for bus number 
twentythree. Afterwards I must still get an- 
other bus to get home. The fare cost me 
eighteen cents, it takes me about 30 minutes 
to get home by bus. (you hear the bus sound 
as it is leaving a trumpet plays rythmically 
35 seconds) 

My wife name is Juanita Lafita, she is 
twenty five years old. My youngest son, his 
name Nelson, he is six years old, then comes 
VIIma, she is 7. Finally there is Della who 
is 8 years old. I am a member of the CDR, 
I do guard duty at night to try to prevent 
any sabotage. During the Bay of Pigs invasion 
I am not used to my guard and block. If I 
see any unusual happening I would have re- 
ported immediately. (Brief music sound in 
distance) 

Now I have a couple of pigs and a few 
chickens on the back yard. (Sounds of chick- 
ens—a second) my son Nelson is the one who 
feeds the chickens (chicken heard) and some 
times my daughters like to do that too, but 
he chases them away (unintelligible) a 
place for minor. (Chickens heard again) 

The school presently existing in the neigh- 
borhood was built by the former govern- 
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ment. My children go to this school, my wife 
was at the school up to fifth grade and 
myself up to fourth grade. My son wishes to 
become a technician when he grows up, one 
of my daughters wishes to become a nurse 
and the other is fond of domestic work. 
These toys they are playing with now were 
brought them by the three Wise Men on the 
night of January 5th. I buy toys for them; 
I paid three dollars for each doll so that they 
would find them early when they woke up in 
the morning of January sth. Before the 
breaking of Cuban/United States trade we 
used to get American toys here in Cuba, they 
were good dolls and I say this without detri- 
ment to the quality of the Socialist dolls 
which happen to be good dolls too. Back in 
1962 we received a shipment of toys from 
the People’s Republic of China and that made 
us very happy because we felt that on ac- 
count of blockade we won’t have as many 
toys available. 

Some relatives of mine from Oriente Prov- 
ince came to see me. How long was it that 
we have not seen each other, and it was be- 
cause of the hurricane that has hit us in 
Oriente province, it was an awful hurricane 
which did us a lot of damage; 4 families 
were lost including some members of my 
own family. (Dancing music heard.) We of 
the family seldom go out at night to the 
movie or dancing, but my children like to 
dance great deal. We have radio and always 
have had a radio (music in background) and 
they like to dance inside of the house. My 
wife go to a clinic where services are offered 
here absolutely at no cost by the govern- 
ment. If is a baby girl weill name her 
Dania, if it is a boy we'll call him Panchito, 
that’s the same name as the father. I keep a 
picture of Fidel because I am an admirer of 
the revolution. I also have a portrait of Santa 
Barbara ... we are not Catholics ... we 
never go out to church . . . I don’t know the 
history of Jesus Christ. And not do I know 
the history of Santa Barbara, but I feel devo- 
tion for Santa Barbara and . . I like to 
have her picture in my house. 

Some of the members of the defense com- 
mittee might be familiar with the work of 
Carlos Marx and Engels, but as to myself I 
am not familiar with it. (Pause, you hear the 
radio on) but I understand that socialism 
and communism is that now we workers and 
honest people have somebody to defend us 
because in the old times they really gave us 
a rough time. Marx, Engels, Kruschov, the 
social workers doing a kind of job similar to 
what Fidel Castro is doing with our people 
now (pause finish music). 

This is the area where I used to live late 
in 1958. This was a slum in Luyano, I man- 
aged to buy the shack I used to live in for 
seventy pesos. Living conditions in this slum 
were extremely bad, when it rained there was 
more water inside the house than outside, 
there were ten thousand people also living 
here. Narcotics and prostitution were all over 
the place in connivance with the police. 

With the advent of revolution things 
started changing. These new houses were 
given to us by the revolutionary government 
we put in so many thousand hours each of us 
building these houses. In my own case I put 
in 3,370 extra hours and my lease stipulates 
that I will not begin paying rent until some- 
time in 1970. 

There are some advantages that I didn’t 
have before, for instance, now I work six 
hours a day, but after I get off work then I 
have plenty of extra time in my spare time 
during the afternoon time to grow some corn 
right in front my place and that means an 
extra income that I get for my household. 

I have a Chinese fan, I needed one and I 
had the money, there were no other fan 
available; I pay forty pesos for this Chinese 
fan. I had to make no sacrifice to purchase 
it. Everytime I had a chance I save away five 
dollars, ten dollars, whatever I had in hand 
to use (a few words are unintelligible). 
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When I first came to Havana I had to pay 
out seventy pesos for the shack I used to live 
in, in the slum section where my house was, 
In addition I had to pay two pesos every 
week to a police copper named Horacie; Now 
I don’t have to pay those two pesos anymore. 
So I could perfectly have saved up forty 
pesos and then buy the electric fan Which I 
now have. e 

I have some relatives in Oriente, they live 
in huts, in country huts. Now the conditions 
of these huts are quite different from those 
that. the house L live in which was given to 
me by the revolutionary government. The 
floorings are made of boards. sometimes 
made of tiles „somtimes plain earth.. . I 
feel very happy and very lucky to have a 
house as the one I have today and not like 
the one I used to have right next to a stream 
of sewerage water. 

Some people say that the Cuban revolu- 
tion is OK but communism isn't. Now, my 
own, feeling about. this: If this government 
has given me new housing and other facil- 
ities which I now enjoy as a human being, 
then, I for one say, that I like communism 
I am a Communist. 

(Unidentified volce) (the following sounds 
like that of the first Cuban:) This is the 
story of Cuba today, Quba» Socialista, Cuba 
today is definitely very strong military dic- 
tatorship. The freedom of speech of press, 
even of expressing our own opinion in the 
streets, is of course gone. Castro is alive. To- 
morrow he may die, he may be shot but the 
_ following remains with Castro or without 

Castro. (In distance music is heard.) The 
revolution in Cuba is Uke a signal, is the 
beginning of something very big, it is not an 
isolated problem, it is a challenge, not only 
for the United States but for the nations of 
Western Europe as well. oi 

As I look back upon the last five years of 
my life I wonder what answers could we give, 
what could we find as a real tool against poy-. 
erty and misery which are the ideal elements 
of communism; How can we shape the Al- 
Uance for Progress so it becomes a real effec- 
tive instrument. How can we answer the third 
Argentinian, the third Chilean, the third 
Uruguayan so the story of these three Cubans 
does not repeat in a carbon copy in other 
countries, (The noise comes clear now and 
the background music. is approaching closer 
and closer—popular music 30 seconds, then 
about fifteen seconds a hymn which we could 
not identify is heard.) 

ANNOUNCER, We have seen and heard what 
the revolution means to three Cubans, each 
from a different level of Cuban society. There 
are others who would have given different 
impressions yet, the experiences, the feelings, 
the attitudes of these three are representa- 
tive of large groups of their countrymen and 
of life on the island today (music heard 
briefly). ż 

This is NET, the National Educational 
Television Network. 

Remember share the good life. One of the 
keys to the good life in South Florida is the 
diversified. cultural and informational pro- 
grams scheduled of your community tele- 
vision station. Support Channel 2. Send your 
tax deductible contributions to the Commu- 
nity Television Foundation, 1701 DuPont 
Building, Miami, Florida. ` 

NOTES i 

1. Punctuation has been added according 
to pauses and emphasis in tape recording. 

2. Sound effects are described by us par- 
enthetically. The time-length of the sound 
effects has been carefully timed and noted. 
The background sound effects are a most im- 
portant subliminal tool used by the Director 
of the film. 

3. When in doubt about the interpretation, 
of a word or sentence, because of poor re- 
cording or bad pronunciation, we have indi- 
cated so by a question mark in parenthesis. 
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EXHIBIT 2 4 
Or A FILM ANALYSIS OF. “THREE 
Fans or , oi 5), ; 
(By Edward Hunter): -3 ‘ 
The hour-long documentary film; “Thre 
Faces of Cuba,” was brought to my attention 
first in script form. An advertisement in TV 
Guide of March 22, 1965, contains this des- 
cription of it: “Producer-director Robert 
Cohen, who filmed TV-documentaries in 
Cuba, China and East Germany, returns 
to Cuba for this look at developments since 
the 1959 revolution, Three Cubans—an upper 
middle-class exile, a revolutionary and a 
worker—tell the story.“ ` 
T suspected that the China“ referred to 
in the advertisement did not mean Free 
China, which the U.S. A. , and, sure 
enough, it did not: It referred to Red China, 
which we do not recognize, a subtle piece of 
pro-communist propaganda in itself. $ 
“Three Faces of Cuba” was produced for 
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the National Educational Television Net- 


work (N.E.T.), for showing through its na- 
tionwide outlets. These number 91, accord- 
ing to its Washington office. The film, until 
May 5, 1965, was available for purchase in 16 
mm: width from Audio-Visual Center, N.E:T., 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
although shipments came from a Michigan 
university. This was no small project. Stu- 
dents and academic circles were prime 
targets. - 

Later I had the opportunity of seeing 
“Three Faces of Cuba.“ 

iC PILM FITS PROPAGANDA PATTERN 

“Three Faces of Cuba” brought back mem- 
orles Of the propaganda analysis in which 
I engaged for the U.S. Military and various 
government agencies during W; 
and in the, post-war years. This included 


many enemy films, “Three Faces of Cuba”, 


was fully in the spirit of these films, 

My first reading of the script gave me the 
impression that I had seen this text before, 
or the film. As I went over it more carefully, 
recollections dawned on me. No, I had not 
seen this particular movie, but I had come 
across many like it. The format was old 
hat. I had met this pattern in productions 
by Red China and other communist coun- 
tries, Nazi Germany, ultranationalist Japan 
during its period of continental aggression, 
and Fascist Italy. 

The intent was always the same—to white- 
wash totalitarian’ excesses and to support 
a regime of terror, while concedling this 
in a false context of impartiality and ob- 
jectivity. 

The script was sent me by The Truth 
About Cuba Committee, Inc., of 646 S.W. 
12th Ave,, Miami, Florida. A couple of weeks 
later I flew there at the invitation of Luis 
V. Manrara, its executive director, to attend 
a special, private showing of the film, re- 
quested of the Community Television Foun- 
dation of South Florida, Inc., of which James 
I. Keller Jr. is president. 

It took place in the auditorium of the 
Lindsey Hopkins Education Center, oper- 
ated by the Dade County Board of Public 
Instruction. s s 

The Committee retained me to evaluate 
the film at this presentation, arranged at 
the insistence of Mr. Manrara, as the result 
of numerous protests against it by informed 
Americans and anti-communist Cuban ex- 
iles who had seen its television production 
In Miami. Protests against the film had 
come also from other cities where it had 
been shown throughout the nation, 


FILM IS “BLACK” PROPAGANDA 

What I saw amply bore out the various 
accusations. The film obviously was not in- 
tended for Cubans or others acquainted at 
first hand with conditions in today’s Cuba. 
The target is the American people generally, 
who lack the means to check up on what is 
in the film, and are without sufficient knowl- 
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edge of propaganda tactics to detect the pro- 
fessional use of it against them. * 

Just as plainly, the target of the film in- 
cludes the youth in the educational institu- 
tions of the United states. i 

Anything to which the respectable term, 
educational, can be ascribed possesses an ad- 
vantage. The fact that it was ‘a project of a 
so-called educational network gave it a pre- 
sumed’ validity. As such, it way ade 
changing as regards Castro and Red Cuba. 
painting both in quite favotable colors, and 
seemingly as an aside ascribing only low 
motives and a base character to the United 
States and Americans generally. This is its 
primary impact in the United States, re- 
inforcing the hackneyed smears found in red 
anti-American propaganda. Its approach is 
communist. The film is practically without 
a scene that can be divorced from this pro- 
red format, Yet it is presented as a factual 
account of present-day life on our Cuban 
island neighbor, supposedly arranged and 
produced independently, for the enlighten- 
ment of the people of the United States, in- 
cluding their student communities. 

This puts the “Three Faces of Cuba” into 
a propaganda category called “black” or 
clandestine. The professional terms, black“ 
“white” and “gray,” should become known 
to all the American people, and their usage 
explained, to help them protect their minds 
from being immobilized or captured during 
this cold war period of intensified assault. 

“White” or overt propaganda is simple, 
and in perhaps a majority of cases is legiti- 
mate and 3 Its Fm is open or 
unconcealed, origin of Whatever message 
is being disseminated, or action being taken, 
is made clear, so the recipient or audience is 
able to gauge its Motivation. This is as it al- 
ways should be. ; „ 

“Gray” propaganda brings in a dissembling 
device. It is midway between White“ and 
“black.” Its true source is concealed. But the 
channel used, that is made to appear as the 
source ‘that initiated the message or action, 
is on the same side. The ransom of Cuban 
prisoners after the Bay of Pigs betrayal was 
a “gray” operation. The U.S. government ini- 
tiated it, but,the American people were told 
that it originated within their own ranks, 
which was untrue. Jack Paar, as a. private 
television performer, lent himself to this 
“gray operation” initiated by Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, who was then the attorney general. 

OUR ENEMIES FAVOR “BLACK” PROPAGANDA 

Then there is “black” propagahda, favored 
by America's enemies in their cold war” 
against the United States. By this device, they 
release their message or initiate an action 
through an American vehicle as the ostensi- 
ble source. This is the most dangerous prop- 
aganda tactic in the psychological warfare 
being’ waged against us. When the source of 
a foreign propaganda maneuver appears as 
American, the latter’s role may be conspira- 
torial, collaborative, or wholly innocent, it- 
self deceived regarding where its attitude- 
changing operation originated. We must 
guard against falling into such booby traps 
in psychological warfare. Those who ‘produce 
mind-influencing material, as well as those 
who are the recipients of it; have an equal 
responsibility in this. Communism could 
make no inroads among us without resort to 
“black propaganda,” spread through seem- 
ingly innocent or educational fronts, These 
constitute a transmission belt for the “black” 
material initiated by the communists, with 
the people of the United States as the target. 

Black“ thus simply means the use of an 
opponent to express one’s own views. What 
could be more subyersive or perilous? Yet 
the United States is constantly falling for 
this nefarious tactic. Reds employ it by us- 
ing Americans to convey an anti-American 
message, for example. In order to shield 
their minds from attack, people must under- 
stand how propaganda operates. We come 
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up against it daily in the misnamed cold 
war,” that is only deceitfully cold. This phase 
of warfare can paralyze a nation, setting it 
up for a fall, which is the objective of the 
red “psywar’” (psychological warfare) plan- 
ners, and the goal toward which each of 
their projects is pointed. The communists, to 
whom dialectical materialism is a bible, and 
who plan eyery action from a materialistic, 
collectivist viewpoint, conduct their propa- 
ganda entirely within this framework. Their 
propaganda is not intended just to alter a 
mind, but to bring about an action favor- 
able to the red cause. 

They are utterly pragmatic about this, 
They teach that every piece of propaganda, 
must be designed to achieve ah action of 
some sort. Their art work must be appraised 
from this point of view if we are not to be a 
pushover for pro-red machinations. > 

However arranged and whoever its partici- 
pants, “Three Faces of Cuba” fits neatly 
into this setting. The American people, espe- 
cially the inexperien¢ed minds of our, young 
people, with their utopian aspirations, are 
the main target of this film. Its message is 
that we have wrongly and unjustly judged, 
Castro and communism, and that the evil, 
is to be found among ourselves and in, our 


free society, and not in the red ranks. The 
inevitable implication, too, is that we must 
not be lured into opposing Castro or Red 


Cuba—and inferentially, communism any- 
where—but be friendly, and support these 
rather than our own country and its goals. 

A college boy. who sees this and then 
is urged by reds.on the campus, among the 
professors or the student body, to go gut 
and demonstrate, carrying banners procl - 
ing tefusal to bear arms for his country, or 
to fight against the red enemy in Viet Nam 
or elsewhere, would have been prepared by 
it for this. His resistance would have been 
corroded, unless he previously had been 
alerted to its propaganda content, and was 
able to recognize it for what it is, a deadly. 
weapon in the red military arsenal aimed at 
the United States. . 


C FILM EXPOSED BY ALERT CUBAN EXILES 


“Three Faces of Cuba” was spotted 
through the alertness of stalwart Cuban ex- 
patrlates, particularly The Truth About Cuba 
Committee, Inc., which took up the cudgels. 
Thanks to it, this insidious film has been 
exposed. If as à result, the American people 
become better acquainted with the softening- 
up tactics used against them, and gain a 
greater insight into how they have been 
submitted to skillful, pro-red propaganda, 
these Cubans will have repaid to this extent 
for the haven given them in the United 
States. They well recognize the interdepend- 
ence of freedom. Americans owe a debt of 
gratitude to these exiled Cubans for their un- 
relenting efforts. ` 

The Truth About Cuba Committee, Inc., 
pioneered among Cuban organizations in the 
ideological field. It is not fighting against 
Castro alone—nor alone for the freedom of 
stricken .Cuba—but, against international 
communism, on behalf of God, country and 
the dignity of man, knowing that these are 
interrelated. The Committee is doing this 
with a staff of underpaid and unpaid men 
and women, on the most meager resources, 
united by the realization that the fight is a 
common one, in which, all free peoples have 
an equal stake. 


REDS CONTROL NEWS RIGIDLY 

Although this film is attributed to Ameri- 
cans, and its sponsorship is American, and it 
is distributed through American channels, 
it is the communist voice of Castro that we 
hear throughout, in virtually every phase of 
it. Practically all, if not all of the film, was 
photographed in Red Cuba. The inescapable 
conclusion from these circumstances is that 
the film might as well have received the im- 
print of the Red Cuban propaganda ministry. 
Its arrangement and supervision could have 
been only Red Cuba's, whether the control 
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was exercised directly, Indirectly, or even 
tacitly. Otherwise the filming could not have 
been made in Red Cuba, and the sound ef- 
fects could not have been added. 

These sound effects are the film's most re- 
vealing lues. The sound track added to the 
film in Cuba, and the speech that apparently 
was dubbed in, constitute the most effective 
part of the, propagandist impact. These back- 
ground effects are inserted time and time 
again,.and always. with obyious intent. A 
typical scene is that of the smiling faces of 
children in the so-called new Cuba, with the 
voice of Castro dubbed in as if a revolution- 
ary chorus. The subliminal intent, of course, 
is to attribute the happiness of the children 
to Castro, Otherwise why juxtapose the two? 
Such calculated coincidence takes place 
throughout the production, and had to be 
planned this way. It could not have hap- 
pened accidentally: 1 i 

No communist government permits inde- 
pendent, flim production of any sort on its 


soil: It demands controlrof what is produced 


by one means or another. The form this 


takes is tactical alone, and may appear to be 


the normal cooperation given by authorities 
to à visiting photographer. He does as he is 
ordered, Which is one approach, or his will 
coincides with what the reds want; which is 
another approach. r! 

If the producer is a sympathizer, or when 
secret ties exist, these Instructions are fol- 
lowed automatically: All of this makes a 
product “black,” and it is the process much 
preferred by the communist cold war plan- 
ners for such targets as the United States. 

This is not the occasion to go deeply into 
a ‘description of Robert Cohen, the photogra- 
pher, but a few points should be mentioned 
because of their direct relationship to the 
film. One concerns references to him by Lyle 
Stuart, who is known—notorious would be 
the proper word—for his publishing and 
writing in the fields of obscenity and extreme 


leftism; he puts out a sort of tabloid called 


“The Independent.” j 

He gave his whole, 16-page issue of Sep- 
tember, 1964 to a several months’ stay he 
made in Red Cuba, during which he: met 
Bob Cohen and his wife Helen. . He also 
has a producer with him. He [Cohen] filmed 
a seven or eight-hour tv interview with 
Fidel a year ago [1963]. He also did a tv 
record of two families in Havana and now 
wants to make a sound tape to go with the 
film. Doing this for the National Educational 
Television network. 

“Bob Cohen tells me he gave some 60 or 70 
lectures on Cuba after his last visit here. 
. .. He had his own problem (I think he had 
gone to China) on passport renewal. He re- 
fused to answer questions on the passport 
renewal form, saying that all they were en- 
titled to. know is that he is an American 
citizen.” 

The Supreme Court in a recent decision 
has rejected this position, so we can expect 
prosecution of some of those, at least, who 
have been defying this country’s laws and 
interests, 

The film, as made evident by Lyle Stuart’s 
report, as well as by the testimony of its 
contents, is a patchwork, processed job, plac- 
ing together bits as fit the the context and 
the objective, then inserting the sound track 
in order to round out the propaganda task. 


The “three faces“ of the film are those of 


an “ardent revolutionary,” an “unskilled 
laborer” and “a university professor .. now 
living in exile in the U.S.” These conform 
to the image that the reds create, as a party 
of workers and peasants, in which intellec- 
tuals find their most satisfying outlet. 

Two of these are described as Cubans resid- 
ing in present-day Cuba, and they echo the 
communist line intact and faithfully. The 
film follows the format of a production in a 
free society, whose inhabitants may speak 
freely, without apprehension over being held 
strickly to account for every word they utter. 

Only the exceptionally well-informed can 
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tell by looking at the film that this was not 
the case with those interviewed in it. But 
without such clarification, a deceit is perpe- 
trated on possibly the bulk of its viewers, 
especially among the youth, 

Of course, they say only what they are in- 
structed to say by the propaganda specialists 
of the Cuban red regime. Otherwise they 
would be dead ducks! Much the same is 
patently obvious for the man described as 
a professor, if not entirely so, for his family 
was said by the announcer to be still re- 
siding in Cuba. His identity is not given, 
but what should be obvious is that enough 
sympathizers of persons susceptible to its 
pressures were connected with the film in 
one way or another to make quite sure that 
Castro’s henchmen’ know who he is. Any in- 
telligent man in his position certainly would 
go under this assumption, that is, if he had 
any feelings for his family. Such persons left 
behind, anywhere from Red China to Red 
Cuba, are hostages for the words and deeds 
of their relatives residing abroad. They are 
constantly under an implied or enforced’ 
threat or blackmail as countless tragic cases 
attest. ` ' 

Blackmail and ransom are well-known, 
profitable pressures’ exercised by Cuba’s red 
regime, as elsewhere in the communist orbit. 

Whoever knows anything at all about com- 
munism knows that anywhere, in any red 
country, anyone tapped for an interview is 
known to the authorities; and is going to 
praise the reds to the skies, no matter how 
he hates them! In no communist land is 
there any direct relationship between what 
one says and the facts. These have to be read 
between the lines, in the environment, and 
at best can only be deduced by an educated 
guess. The idea that a television program can 
be produced in Red Cuba, with interviews 
of Cuban residents, and have it give in any 
way the slightest clue to their actual think- 
ing, is sheer ignorance of how communism 
operates. One might say that such an inter- 
view would give a view of what the red au- 
thorities want others to believe about red 
policy and how people think. No more than 
this, though. 

Looked at this way by alert, informed view- 
ers, some useful information can be gleaned 
from such films. % 

Naturally, under such circumstances, even 
if this had been an ethical attempt to obtain 
the views of an anti-communist, Cuban 
refugee, he would not have dared to say 
anything really detrimental to Castro and 
Red Cuba, and as can be attested in this 
case, he certainly does not do so in this film. 
Quite the contrary, He eulogizes Castro, jus- 
tifies the communist revolution, and in ef- 
fect condemns the past society. At the most, 
he does not go beyond the strictures of an 
anti-anticommunist. A viewer who is un- 
acquainted with propaganda techniques, cer- 
tainly a customary student who sees the 
film, would presume that it is what it pre- 
sents itself as being, an educational and 
therefore, an objective picture. He would 
likely accept its pro-communist message as 
a genuine expression of opinion. He would 
have no way of knowing whether there was 
any propaganda manipulation in the film. 
Yet there is evidence of such calculated 
planning from start to finish, for in prac- 
tically every detail, it conforms to the tra- 
ditional format of a pro-red propaganda 
movie. 


FILM’S OMISSIONS MORE DANGEROUS THAN ITS 
ASSERTIONS 

The major propaganda device used in the 
film is fabrication by omission. The salient 
facts about nearly every issue discussed are 
omitted, and practically the only details in- 
cluded are those that put Castro and com- 
munism in a favorable light, irrespective of 
how much processing and posing they re- 
quire. The most important omissions, of 
course, are references to the control mech- 
anism employed by the Cuban Reds; with the 
guidance and assistance of Chinese, Czech 
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and Russian specialists In brainwashing and 
terror. All details of atrocities and terror, 
perpetrated by Castro and his red compatri- 
ots, are left unmentioned. Not even a hint 
suggests that any such excesses take place. 
Yet incontrovertible evidence has accumu- 
lated of such bestiality. This alone would 
make the film a hoax. What has been omitted 
from the film, and this must have taken 
highly skilled and brazenly callous doing at 
times, is immensely more significant than 
what was put into it. 

Some of the efforts at concealment are 
ludicrous once seen through, but if unde- 
tected, are a’ highly effective propaganda 
ruse, of a particularly ‘disarming type. 

In the film, the worker who has become 

an executive says there was “big corruption 
in the union“ in the old days, but “not any 
more.“ At the very least, he might have added 
that trade unions as we know them do not 
exist in Red Cuba or in any other commu- 
nist country. They have been converted into 
what are known in the United States as 
“company unions.” Under communism they 
are arms of the state, enforcing its demands 
for increased work and’ decreased pay. One 
of the earliest actions of the Castro regime 
was to crush the strong labor union move- 
ment that was in ‘existence. This is typical 
of the glaring omissions in the film. 
The religious symbolism is raw. The an- 
nouncer tells the viewers at the start of the 
film that it is the story of three men whose 
lives have been changed,” the change being 
achieved by Castro. The setting makes this 
approach evangelical. A preacher would have 
been ‘more’ specific, saying three lives were 
saved by Christ. 

The implication is subliminally left that 
there is such a similarity. This religious note 
is strongly reinforced later on. The pre- 
sumed professor tells us that Castro regards 
himself as “Christ-like,” as a “Messiah,” and 
as “a possessor of the Holy Spirit.” No hint 
is given that this might be sheer blasphemy 
and a lie, making black into. white in the 
Orwellian manner of the Newspeak and 
doubletalk of the prophetic novel, 1984.“ 

So far as this film is concerned. too, there 
is no trace of atheism in Castro or the com- 
munist regime, only a sympathetic attitude 
towards religion,- 


SAME AS ATTENDING A RED RALLY 


Almost at the start of the film, at the con- 
clusion of the announcer’s capsule descrip- 
tions of the “three faces” presented as rep- 
resentative of today’s Cuba, the dynamic 
and enthuSiastic voice of Castro is heard 
neatly and propagandistically fitting into 
the setting. Indeed, this could be a Castro 
rally that the audience is attending. The 
film creates a mood for it. This is the very 
effective participation gambit, by which on- 
lookers are caught up by the acting, and sub- 
consciously partſeipate in the scenes. The 
emotional type—and we all are, in varied 
degrees—especially youth, and any who come 
upon the film unconcerned, easily can be 
moved by this technique into becoming sym- 
pathizers of Red Cuba and communism, and 
their patriotism be commensurately de- 
creased. 

STIRRING MUSIC, THEN APPLAUSE 

The announcer practically begins the film 
with reference to the “university professor in 
Havana,” who “is now living in exile in the 
U.S.” Ordinarily, one would have said that 
he had been forced to flee—an admission that 
there was something to flee from. But not in 
this presentation. He was “alienated” and 
“displaced.” The implication is that he does 
not fit into the new society. The second man, 
described as “an ardent revolutionary,” and 
the third as an “unskilled Cuban,” are both 
said to have been benefited by the revolt. As 
the announcer completes these descriptions, 
the hym is played of the July 26 Moyement, 
Castro’s original rebel group, and “thunder- 
ous applause” is heard. 
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After such an inspirational start, one 
would feel mean to possess negative thoughts 
about the Castro régime. the audience 
were young, such a psychological opening 
would be influential in ereating a favorable 
image that would be difficult to change later 
on. 

The first voice that follows the announcer's 
sounds as if it is the professor’s, although it 
comes on without any introduction. 

It offers a rhetorical description of Castro, 
whom he says he remembers from university. 
years. He provides a superficial analysis of 
him as an exuberant talker, a “born dema- 
gogue” who thought of himself as a messiah. 
Nothing bad about this, of course. Not a word 
about his record as a killer from his early 
years, a criminal type who brought his vicious 
traits into politics, making it gangsterism 
and a government racket of the worst sort. 
A curious statement is made to the effect that 


Castro has taken the revolt “quite per- 


sonally,” and would “resort to any Kind of 
alliance” to maintain it. At this point Castro’s 
voice is dubbed in, shouting “Long live the 
socialist revolution,“ “Long live Marxism- 
Leninism, and finally, ‘Fatherland or death.“ 
ending up with popular music, 4 


EXILES PROFESSOR CARRIES RED PROPAGANDA 


The alleged professor is supposed to present 
the opinions of an exile, but actually he 


repeats the hackneyed, red propaganda line 
as regards both Cuba and the United States. 


He says the middle class first thought that 
the revolt was intended only to clean up ċor- 
ruption, “never realizing that it was & real 
social revolution, 55 

His seeming criticisms of the Castro regime 
are rendered respectfully, as a Castro 
propagandist might present them, as a 
fulcrum for what actually is favorable and 
helpful to the red dictator. 

An objective film that sought to give op- 
posing viewpoints would have balanced the 
pro-communist point of view with the opin- 
ion of at least one person who was truly anti- 
communist, and in a position to state free- 
dom's case. This film made no attempt to 
do so. The few hints of its are a disarming 
cover for the pro-communist line. The im- 
plication is that, as a refugee, the exile in 
the film would be anti-Castro, and talk at 
least as frankly as the two who show by their 


words that they are enthusiastically pro- 


Castro. This is not done in this film, which 
alone would make it red propaganda. Spe- 
cial note should be taken, too, of the role 
occupied by this presumed intellectual. In- 
stead of speaking out against Castro and 
communism, the role into which he is fit, 
he is the channel for some of the major red 
themes. He reinforces the pro-Castro state- 
ments of the other two. In actuality, we have 
virtually no anti-communist or anti-Castro 
viewpoint expressed in the film. 

In propaganda tactics, this is the loaded 
panel device, in which pro-reds and fake 
“liberals” monopolize a discussion, often over 
television, sometimes placed in opposition to 
a supposed anti-communist who is, at most, 
a cautious middle-of-the-roader, and is em- 
ployed as a foil to strengthen the arguments 
used in support of the pro-red line. The 
public should learn to recognize this cus- 
tomary tactic. 

WEDGE-DRIVING TACTIC EMPLOYED 

An inseparable part of red psychological 
warfare is its wedge-driving or splitting tac- 
tic. Red gains are frequently the result of 
success in this alone. Indeed, if the com- 
munists were less adept at planting suspicion 
and sowing enmity between its foes, it would 
have expired many years ago. As might be 
anticipated from the format, the “three 
faces” contribute their bit to this, too. 

The so-called professor teHs us that the 
oil embargo we imposed on Cuba is being 
broken by Russian oil “brought in English 
vessels.” He points out that if this flow of oil 
stopped, “it would be a tremendous break- 
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down for the whole regime because every- 
thing is run mainly with oil.” In other words, 
he reminds us that England, our ally, is keep- 
ing Red Cuba in operation. Significantly, this 
is followed by a long pause, and then sixteen 
seconds of gay music that features the high 
notes of trumpet. As much as if to say:: “It 
won’t stop coming; the American embargo is 
a Taree! America’s closest ally has broken 
it. 

The implication is given that the other 
countries of the free world will bring about 
the failure of United States efforts to block- 
ade Red Cuba. 

The same professorial voice is employed 
to.say that sabotage by anti-Castro elements 
did little damage to the American. oil instal- 
lations seized by Castro. No detail is given of 
any single, successful action by anti-Castro 
Cubans, in spite of the known fact that 
Cuba's red regime constantly complains and 
denounces, the successful sabotage carried 
out against it. This, of course, would not 
have been permitted in this film; The oppo- 
site point is brought up on a number of 
occasions,’ for obvious psychological effect. 
The boycott, we are informed, did not even 
prevent toys from coming into the country 
from Czechoslovakia for the enjoyment of 
the children, and even electric fans from 
Red China were imported to make life pleas- 
ant for Cuban workers, who are shown as 
well-fed, in the act of munching bread, of 
which, we are told there is a limitless supply. 
A closeup is significantly shown of a Cuban 
munching away at his bread. We even see a 
woman carrying home two chickens for din- 
ner. Meager food ratloning in Cuba belies 
the false eee oa ot abundance which the 
film portrays. 


“VOLUNTARY” WORK NOT EXPOSED 


If this film were not intentionally subver- 
sive, or if there were any desire for objectiv- 
ity, there would have been some clarification 
of the statement by the factory executive 
that he gets home at 2 a.m, from a political 
indoctrination meeting, then awakens at 6 
a.m. for so-called volunteer“ work in a sugar 
cane field, besides doing his regular, full-time 
work. This is the way brainwashing oper- 
ates, keeping minds so fatigued that they 
have no time to think over what they are 
being told, and too weary to resist. The red 
hierarchy exults over such excess. exertion 
as proof of the people’s enthusiasm. 

“Voluntary labor“ should be exposed as 
forced labor, for it is obligatory. A task is set 
forth, perhaps the harvesting of a sugar 
crop, and people technically are asked to 

“volunteer.” But enough of them are obliged 
to volunteer to do whatever work the goy- 
ernment wants done. The numerous pres- 
sures available to communism ensure this. 
The proof that “voluntary” means ‘“‘obliga- 
tory,” in the language of George Orwell's 
Newspeak, is that one never hears of a case 
when volunteers are asked for, and an in- 
sufficient number are obtained because of 
refusals. There is no alternative. Volunteer- 
ing is obligatory. 

An objective film certainly would have fur- 
ther clarified this statement by adding that 
the Cuban reds have instituted “military 
conscription,” and put those drafted onto 
labor tasks at the minimal wage that soldiers 
receive, patently an example of the callous 
exploitation of labor, A television program 
that leaves the impression that one volun- 
teers to work under communism in the 
manner that we use the word in the United 
States is lying to its viewers. Young minds— 
or any minds—should not be submitted to 
such falsification in the United States. Free 
speech does not mean that our children must 
undergo disloyal and even treasonable teach- 
ings. Yet when films of this nature can be 
shown as “educational,” without their being 
explained for what they are, this is exactly 
what is happening. 

The unannounced voice, presumedly the 
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alleged professor's, arises again at the con- 
cluding portion of the film, in a continua- 
tion of its role as transmission belt for the 
Cuban red propaganda machine. Castro may 
die, or even be assassinated, the professor“ 
says, but his work will remain. Music arises 
in the distance. He goes on to say that the 
Cuban revolution is a signal for “something 
very big,” and that this is a challenge to 
both the United States and Western Europe. 
FILM FOLLOWS A RACIST LINE 

The film parallels the communist propa- 
ganda lines in practically all respects. One 
giveaway is the disproportionate stress put 
upon the Negro as a black man, and his sup- 
posed good life in present-day Cuba, as con- 
trasted with the bad life he is supposed to 
be leading in the United States now, actually 
likened to his position in Cuba before Castro 
came on the scene and purportedly rescued 
him! t 
This is, indeed, an insurrectionary film, for 
it maligns the United States and its way of 
life and whitewashes that of Cuba under the 
communists, encouraging an attitude of sup- 
port for the latter country the for- 
mer. The American Negro cannot fail to get 
the point quite early in the film. The poor 
and ‘the Negroes could not enter Cuba's pri- 
vate clubs and private residential sections” 
and swim at the pleasant beaches before the 
communists came, but now Castro has 
opened these to all the people, the film de- 
clares; combining a whole set of propaganda 
twists and half-truths: This guileful message 
is conveyed through the voice of the anony- 
mous figure described in the film as the ex- 
iled professor, who declares that Castro told 
the Negro that “something must be wrong” 
with him because he don't even fight” for 
these rights. 

At a time when the socialist-communist 
political complex in the United States is in- 
citing racial disorders, unwilling to accept 
any orderly, legal reforms, seeking only to 
use the Negro issue as a medium for insur- 
rection and the overthrow of the free Amer- 
ican form of society, susceptible’ minds are 
sure to catch the insurrectionary implica- 


tion, “You Negroes in America, and you who’ 


feel deprived,” Castro seems to be saying, 
“get out on the streets and fight!” What 
other purpose could there be in making these 
gratuitous and falsified comparisons with 
life in the United States in a film that sup- 
posedly deals only with conditions on the 
red-dominated island of Cuba? 

The racist issue is rubbed in again and 
again, sometimes subtly, as in the scene sup- 
posedly representing the American role in 
Cuba before Castro. Now in the Cuban ho- 
tels, “instead of American tourists having 
beers and cocktails in the bar,” we are told, 
there are Russian technicians and Negro 
workers. The Americans who went to Cuba 
apparently were all colonizers, gamblers and 
exploiters, accord’ to the so-called profes- 
sor. Not a whisper is uttered concerning the 
really fine contributions and the unstinted 
assistance that the United States provided 
to raise living standards generally and en- 
hance the dignity of man. The night clubs 
were the froth of it, yet they ate made to 
appear in this propaganda film as the drink 
itself. 

The strip-tease girl wriggling in a bikini in 
an Americanized nightclub scene is appar- 
ently a Negress. The film is full of such in- 
direct allusions and slurs. They are sublim- 
inal in nature, irrelevant to the proclaimed 
purpose of the film, usually consisting of 
asides or reactions circuitously aroused. 
Sometimes they are blatant, as in the fac- 
tory executives’ reference to his Negro as- 
sociate—“we go dancing together.” 

According to the film, the role that Amer- 
ican influence pla in Cuba existed only 
in the form of practically nude dancing girls, 
raucous nightclubs and gambling joints. 
These are presented as having now been 
cleansed and made wholesome by Castro, 
and opened to middle class and lower mid- 
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dle class, revolutionaries for innocent recrea- 
tion. 

We are told that the Negro in Cuba's past 
was left to believe in his idols,” and we are 
shown how he supposedly has been brought 
by Castro into an equal and proud rank 
alongside his white co-revolutionaries. 

FILM ATTACKS AMERICAN BUSINESSMEN 


In the film, the so-called professor indulges 
in the usual smears against Americans and 
United States business generally, as are 
found in all pro-red propaganda. He repeats, 
as something taken for granted, that Ameri- 
can companies abroad are dishonest and 


guilty of crimes against the countries where 


they are established, and that the United 
States citizen abroad “suddenly becomes dif- 
ferent . . becomes a colonizer.“ 

This is all he has to say of the country 
where he apparently has found exile, al- 
though why he speaks this way is a question 
left unanswered by the film, The points he 
brings out practically always parallel the red 
propaganda line. 

COMMUNIST IRON-FIST CONTROL 


Everyone knows that Castro has set up a 
watching system to forcé everyone to spy 
upon everyone else. One of the purposes of 
this network of informers is to terrify the 
people, to make suspicions mutual, so that 
nobody will trust his neighbor or even rela- 
tives and kinfolk. A communist regime re- 


gards it as advantageous to have the public’ 


exchanging gossip about the ubiquitous ears 
and eyes of the red rulers, and the fearful 
controls exercised by the secret police. The 
film contributes to this state of terror. We 
are told the system works quite effectively.” 
“Many underground movements,” we are in- 
formed, have been uprooted even before they 
got started. The warning could not be ex- 
pressed any plainer, especially from the 
mouth of a supposedly anti-red Cuban. 
Everyone knows Cuba is a police state, so 
we are told it is one, and that people go to 
jail just for thinking basically against the 
revolution.” 

Castro himself has said it is communist, 
and every communist regime is admittedly 
a dictatorship. Why the subtlety, then, ex- 
cept to befuddle the reader or viewer? Both 
the film and a “fact sheet” that was secretly 
distributed at the private showing, were alike 
in this use of sophistry, as a cover for what 
intrinsically is misinformation and falsehood. 

Red purposes are advanced when propa- 
ganda about ubiquitous controls is spread 
among exiled, Cubans and Americans. The 
Cubans can be discouraged by it from engag- 
ing in freedom movements that could be 
successful. The Americans might be led by 
it to withhold help that could be decisive in 
freeing Cuba. : ' 

RED TACTIC FEIGNS OBJECTIVITY 

The film did not need to be censored by the 
Cuban reds, for its whole theme and con- 
tinuity could haye been arranged only in 
collaboration with them, excluding anything 
that conflicted with the red propaganda in- 
tent. A special note should be made, for an 
insight into the propaganda tactics used, 
that nothing critical of Castro or of commu- 
nism in Cuba was included that was not 
already public knowledge throughout the 
world, but some allusions were permitted 
only to what everyone already knows. Any- 
thing superficially detrimental to the regime 
was presented in such a way. as to produce 
a reaction in its favor. This was the extent of 
the supposed objectivity of the film, which 
actually is subjective, slanted in favor of 
Castro’s seizure of power for the communists, 
and must have required professional guid- 
ance throughout. 

The red tactic for controlled criticism can 
be recognized easily. Before something detri- 
mental to communism has “been exposed, 
every effort is made to prevent its disclosure, 
and to smear and terrorize those who seek 
to bring it out. But, as can be observed in 
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the United States in anti-anticommunist cir-, 
cles, once the public has learned of it and it 
no longer can be hushed up, the fellow- 
travelers and the fake Uberals“ shout louder 
about it than those who did the exposing. 
Simultaneously, they concentrate on squelch- 
ing efforts to reveal whatever has not yet 
been brought to the surface regarding the 
crimes of communism. 

The admission is made in this film that the 
exodus from Cuba now includes intellectuals, 
workers, and the peasant even.” Admission 
is made, too, of the well-known fact that the 
sugar crop suffered a setback, and that the 
diversification program in agriculture has not 
worked out well. Everybody knows these 
things, so there can be little or mo harm to 
communism in relating them, rather benefit, 
by giving the impression that the film is 
fairly balanced, honest and objective, and 
that communists are free to openly discuss 
their errors and setbacks. 

The test is not in disclosures of what is 
already known, but whether any derogatory 
data that is still being concealed has been 
brought to the surface. The pro-red propa- 
gandist keeps this from happening by this 
transfer tactic, diverting attention to what 
is already known. The public, the target now- 
adays of intensifled propaganda that is de- 
vised with scientific precision, must learn to 
identify this tactic, too, and to detect the 
deceit: im it. 

Asi regards the present backward housing 
situation, the so-called professor lets himself 
go so far as to declare that while homes were 
confiscated and given to the poor, this does 
not mean that everyone is completely and 
totally happy.“ What a lame criticism! Is 
anyone on earth completely and totally 
happy“? Ot course not. This is the gentle, 
whitewash approach used whenever criticism: 
is made of the reds. 


AMERICANS FOOLING nagt 


Much ot the communist propaganda that 
has been channeled into the United States 
has slipped through undetected because those 
responsible for its presentation lacked the 
necessary background and knowledge, or were 
sympathetic to the issues ‘presented. There is 
a widespread pat assumption that the Ameri- 
can people could not be fooled by it. isa 
most dangerous situation. The characteristic 
of young minds is that they accept words and 
facial expressions at face value, which is in 
the American tradition, and is one of our 
most prized traits, that we are struggling to 
preserve and safeguard. We should not allow 
advantage to be taken of this natural good- 
ness in youth, so as to exploit and mislead it. 
That this can be done behind the sugar, bam- 
boo and iron curtains is sad enough, but we 
betray) our youth when we stand back and 
let it happen here. 

The bulk of a normal audience young 
and adult —viewing the Three Faces of 
Cuba“ over an outlet of an educational chan- 
nel in a normal American city, would accept 
it under this sponsorship as objective. The 
failure to label it for what itis, the presenta- 
tion of Red Cuba as Castro and world com- 
munism want the United States to picture 
it, is as heinous as the provision of obscenity 
and drugs for young minds. All this is hap- 
pening under pro-communist encourage- 
ment and incitation, This analyst, well 
knowing the dictionary meaning of the word 
“treasonable,” unhesitatingly applies it to 
such a situation, A pretense at objectivity, or 

a college degree, is no excuse for it; it only 
. the criminality inherent in it, 

The showing of Three Faces of Cuba” 
anywhere in the free world without propa- 
ganda clarification submits the minds of 
viewers to a diabolical softening-up process 
in the interests of communism against their 
own country, and certainly should not be 
permitted. In the U.S., it spreads defeatism 
and subversion. Elsewhere, it appears to con- 
firm what the reds say about us and about 
themselves. 

The film can serve a useful purpose in our 
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society, nonetheless, if it could be presented 
along with a thorough propaganda, analysis 
ol its contents at the same time. Indeed, it 
would be a valuable film for study im classes 
in communications, in our colleges and uni- 
versities, where propaganda is being studied. 
The ediate objective would be the re- 
stricted one of detecting the communist 
propaganda infiltrated into this specific film. 
The longrange objective would be to teach 
how to detect eee inserted into films 
generally. adays, such knowledge is most 
Sen ee sth poking Alipe gh this. film is 
presented as the sto ba today, its 
theme is a twofold one; Aalener facet of which 
truthfully ‘portrays the Cuba of today. The 
film is part of a worldwide, anti-United 
States propaganda campaign now being vig- 
prously waged by the communist, interna- 
Wie mal network. Its anti-American, longrange 
ve As, demonstrated by , slanderous 
es ‘concerning Our past influence in Cuba, 
tha alleged hatred of “America in countriés 
allied to us, and ‘the racial problem W 
ly. This is its there 

Its secondary theme is the happiness that 
communism is supposed to have brought to 
Cuba, -contrasted with the island's. alleged 
unhappiness in the past. Happiness under 
communism is a well-worn red theme, obliga- 
tory in pro a inside red areas, propa- 
gandized outside as well. Happiness must be 
claimed in all deseriptſons of life under com- 
munisi Three Faces of Cuba“ has glowing 
faces in obviously posed’ scenes, of adults 
and especially children, but where the crowds 
are panned, they could not avoid photegraph- 
ing the grim faces which were not. posed 
for the film. 

The factory ‘executive says he engages in 
s0-caNed voluntary ‘labor—we would call 
itlliaber conscription—‘beeause you feel 
happy.“ The happiness line is part of a 
charged propaganda atmosphere that makes 
it unlikely for the average viewer to see 
through the falsehood of it. A class in prop- 
agahda techniques would have this ex- 
plained’ in ul detail. I am told that in 
the United States, groups of high ‘school 
students have been brought together to view 
the film, and to hear talks praising it. These 
Programs are held after school hours, so 
School authorities technically can avoid re- 
sponsibility, Young people would be inclined 
to take the scenes for the actuality. 
The film is mate up ‘practically entirely of 
Le acts. 


T PALSE osskoriviry HIDES “BRAINWASHING 


The film ends up with a plug for the Alli- 
ance for Progress, to make it “a real, effec- 
tive instrument,” which considering the pro- 
socialist character attributed to it by many 
reliable, well informed sources, may be a 
more apparent Wen a real aati- Castro state- 
ment, 

In an equally 4 — landing, as.if the pro- 

gram just had to inject something into it 
to ic coutiterbalance its consistent oné-sided- 
ness, if only for the record, the ‘announcer 
cautiously admits “there are others who 
would have given different impressions.” 
| Why were they not allowed to do so? There 
was ample opportunity, if there fad been 
the, slightest desire. 

If these briefly stated, isolated points hast- 
fly brought in at the conclusion, of a seem- 
abe anti-Castro nature, were not for cover 
Pp urposes, maybe the explanation can be 
found in the requirement’ that ‘groups en- 
joying tax exemption must be objectively 
educational. There could hardly have been 
any less objectivity than in Three Faces of 
Cuba.” vi 

If any ‘ohajectivity. a. the intent of the 
producers and sponsors, the least they could 
Have done would have been to present the 
film’ as a defense’ ‘of the Castro regime, ‘and 
a portrayal Of it as Castro would like to have 
it seen. Presented this way, as a representa- 
tion of how the red bosses like to think of 
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themselves; the film might be informative, 
even if ‘primarily for psychiatrists. !: ; 


FILMS GOAL ÍS BRAINWASHING “AMERICANS 


The film is clearly aimed at the brain- 
washing of the American people, using Red 
Cuba ‘as à medium. It can hardly be aimed 
at Cuban iexiles, whose views n run 
counter to those interviewed in the picture. 
That Cubans abroad are not the target is 
shown, too, Py phe fact that the film is pro- 
duced’ only English, with no known 
Spanish version. Its producers surely realized 
they sould Hot fool the well-informed Cuban 
exile community, and so sought to ignore it. 

In all totalitarian states, the focus is on 
praising the head of, state. He symbolizes the 
power complex. Castro; certainly is the hero 
of this film. 

Of course, among all peoples since the 
beginning of time, the man who gams re- 
spect. and inspires others; especially ‘youth, 
is someone ready to stand up for what he 
believes; and is willing to fight for it. The 
Castro enthusiast in the flim provides this 
image. In his defense of Fidel“ —he is Fidel 
to him, too, as well as to the sorealled refugee 
professor he proudly declares; “If I can slap 
a face T'H do it. If T have to smash their 
head, we smash It.“ We hear at this point 
voices singing in Spann; „Supa. yout 
Yankees, no!!!“ 

The tune; to the W Fidel. be sure to 
hit the Yankees hard, heard in the United 
States by a youthful audience particularly, 
without explanation or refutation, can have 
only a confusing effect. In the United States, 
such presentation constitutes training for 
treason. ê 

Red propagandists have infiltrated into 
American schools, and we gan be sure they 
would amplify such expressions later on, 
perhaps in group meetings or during sit-ins 
and so-called teach-ins. For us to permit this 
‘is more than ‘naivety. In the colloquial ex- 
pression; it is “asking for it!“! 

The music inserted into the filmy includes 
“Yankee go home,“ and to stress this point, 
the statement is made that this is the: atti- 
tude of peoples everywhere, in Manila, Pan- 
ama, Turkey, Japan,” listing some countries 
friendly to the U.S., without explaining that 
this is the. 29 ‘entirely. of the communist 
conspirators in those places, and not the re- 
action 6f the people. If the announcer would 
have explained only once that some such 
passage as this obviously had to be red prop- 
aganda, for the, Cubans interviewed had no 
firsthand knowledge of what was transpiring 
N those lands, some slight indication would 
have been given of a desire to give the film 
a — balance, No such effort is made at any 
times. 

A piece of unrounded basic’ communist 
propaganda is interted casually with the 
remark» that, with the passage of ten years, 
the new generation of Cubans would be per- 
fectly indoctrinated” into communist 
system, like what happens in Russia.” Well, 
the truth is that in the U.S. R. the new gen- 
eration, as the old, has not been brainwashed 
into ideological acceptance of communism: 

Indeed, this is the nightmare of the red 
idealogists, Only their continuation of terror, 
and what is equally effective, the belief cal- 
culatingly spread that there is little or no 
hope of getting help from the West—par- 
ticularly from the generally anti-anticom- 
munist United States—prevent me lid from 
Mowing off. 

The fast is that constant Borte come 
from the red bloc about difficulties! with the 
new generation, as with the old. Acceptance 


.of communism, divorced from the various 


pressures exercised by it, is as far away as 
ever, if not more so. The future actually 1s 
hopeless for ‘communism: What is inevitable 
is its ultimate defeat. The red hopelessness- 
inevitability line, that seeks tó convince us 
that it is hopeless to oppose communism be- 
cause its victory is inevitable, is sheer propa- 
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ganda, astutely aimed at creating defeatism 
on our side, while distracting attention from 
the futilities of communism. 
This red line is based upon another trick 
we should guard against. An unproven and 
even unfounded thesis is taken for granted, 
as if indisputable, and on this illogical basis 
a Whole supposition is b . In the fiim, 
the false ae of commu ts acceptance 
by the 8 is presented subtly, 
with the . BICh EIOS that it would be only 
a matter of time for the same to happen in 
Red Cuba. This is sheer buncombe. 
rhe so-called fessor fits his words neatly 
into this red “hopelessness- inevitability. line 
by virtually taking it for granted that 
Castro communism is here to stay.“ 

Music is played during this mesmeric 
scene, as if the audience were present at a 
rally of Castro supporters who feel real affec- 
tion for him. There is little subtlety in this, 
but young and uninformed people alike der- 
tainly can be expected to be carried away 
by the excitement of it, unless forewarned. 
Some Cubans are quoted in an offhand 
manner in the film as saying that commu- 
nism is not good, but that Cuba's revolu- 
tion is very good.” As Cuba is ‘admittedly 
‘communist, the ‘hairline logic is difficult to 
fathom, except that it provides an opportu- 
nity to express approval of the red regime. 

The extent to which various’ participating 
Americans “knowingly ‘collaborated in its 
production is irrelevant im this analysis. 
What {is relevant is that no fm of this 
character can obtain the cooperation of a 
eommunist country without being favorable 
to it, and following the inflexible instructions 
and the iron-clad regulations of the red re- 
gime in all forms of art, as N in the 
war for the mind. 

“Three Faces of Cuba” is not an infiltrated 
film; it is a “psywar” operation: Practicall 
every scene in the film! fits into the ovéra 
pattern of a pro-communist operation. If this 
were merely a case of procred Infiltration in 
an objective fim, there would not be this 
oontinuſty. Wnat the flim essentially lacks is 
Objectivity,” and what it possesses is a pro- 
red bias: A 

The réaction of the viewer of this pro- 
gram, if he accepted its presentation as ac- 
curate and the whole story—and few people 
think about what has been left out when 
they are sufficiently moved or entertained— 
would be that he was wrong in believing the 
bad things that are said about Castro and 
Red Cuba—about communism and socialism 
in general, and their proclaimed war against 
us, that is aimed at our destruction as a 
nation. and as a free people. The viewer 
would be inclined to suspect that it might 
be the other way around. Maybe we are the 
bad ones, as Castro says! This is the impli- 
catlon—one might say the subliminal: im- 
pression—that the film. seeks to convey. 
There is treason in such an approach. In 
1965, naivety is no longer an. excuse for it. 


CONCLUSION 


No longer in 1965 does any excuse exist 
for program sponsors or producers to claim 
ignorance of the life and death struggle 
between the international communist con- 
spiracy and the free world. Naivety might 
have been understandable years back, but no 
longer. A careful reading of the script, and 
then a viewing of the film, convince this 
analyst that those who aré responsible for 
it knew what bs were doing, and had a 
Marxist objective in view, unless they are 
utter opportunists, or political psychotics, 
hating their country. Otherwise their po- 
litical innocence must be boundless. The 
only way this film can be presented objec- 
tively and not harmfully would be as an 
example of how communists put their prop- 
uganda across in a disarming, sophisticated 
way, with a scene-by-scene analysis of the 
propaganda. This would make the filma use- 
ful lesson in ‘propaganda techniques, and 
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show how the reds infiltrate their subversive 
ideas through a fake objective approach. 
Only this way can the film cease being pro- 
communist in impact. Indeed, this should be 
the objective, providing an example of how 
free people are able to convert an, enemy 
maneuver into an advantage for our nation 


and liberty's use, contributing truly to our 
Saua tene. needs in the cold war. 

If the film had been presented merely as a 
defense of the Cuban red regime, the harm 


that the gies can do would be greatly re- 
duced. But it is presented with an American 
countenance, and as such is gross deception. 
The fact that such a film is shown to ordi- 
nary students without any of this clarifying 
information is shocking, and constitutes a 
prostitution of the educational process. 
[From “Who's Who in America, Vol, 33 
ieri} (1964-65) i 
Baier BIOGRAPHICAL Dara or Mn. EDWARD 
HUNTER 
Hunter, Edward, foreign correspondent, 
author; born in New York City, July 2, 1902; 
son of Edward and Rose (Weiss) Hunter; 
self educated; married to Tatiana Pestrikoff, 
June 30, 1932 (divorced May 1961); chil- 
dren—Robert and Tate Ann. Reporter and 
news editor of various newspapers, including 
Newark Ledger, New Orleans Item, New York 
Post, New York American; reporter Paris 
edition of the Chicago Tribune, 1924-25: 
news editor Japan Advertiser, Tokyo, 1927, 
editor Hankow (China) Herald, 1928-29; 
Peking Leader, 1929-30; covered Japanese 
conquest of Manchuria, Spanish Civil War, 
Italian conquest. of Ethiopia, International 
News Service, 1931-36; pioneered in reveal- 
ing brainwashing, introducing it to written 
word. Chairman Anti-Communist Liaison, 
1962—. Consultant in psychological warfare 
to the United States Air Force, 1953-54. 
Served as propaganda warfare specialist, 
Army of the United States, with morale op- 
eration section, Office of Strategic Services, 
Asia, World War II. Author: Brain-Washing 
in Red China, 1951; Brainwashing: The 
Story of Men Who Defied It, 1956; The Story 
of Mary Liu, 1957; The Black Book on Red 
China, 1958; The Past Present; A Year in 
Afghanistan, 1959; In Many Voices: Our Fab- 
ulous Foreign-Language Press, 1960; Attack 
by Mail, 1963. Contributed articles on psycho- 
logical warfare, politics and extremism to 
numerous magazines. Clubs: Overseas Press, 
Silurians. Address: 320 N. George Mason * 
Arlington 3, Va. 
g OTHER DATA 


() Publisher and editor of TACTICS, a 
monthly described by the then Congressman 
John R. Pillion (R-N.Y.) as “an unusually 
well-researched publication, worthy of the 
attention of anyone who is interested in 
sharp, concise analyses of the strategies, tac- 
tics, operations, and objectives of the world 
Communist movement.“ (Daily CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconn of Sept. 24, 1964, page A4866.) 

(2) Served as specialist on propaganda 
pressures and psychological warfare, for: 
Office of Strategic Services (OSS) Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, The Pen- 
tagon and other Government agencies. 

(3) Mr. Hunter put the word “brainwash- 
ing” in the language and, what is more im- 
portant, alerted the world to its meaning. 
He was the pioneer on mind warfare. 

(4) History-making testimonies of Edward 
Hunter for Congressional committees, made 
Available by U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., include: “The New Drive 
Against the Anti-Communist and 
Communist Psychological Warfare (Brain 
washing) .” 

Now, Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the manager of the bill, the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], a few questions concerning 
the operation of the Corporation for 
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Publie Broadcasting which is proposed 
to be established by title II of S. 1160, if 
the distinguished Senator would agree to 
respond, 

Mr. PASTORE. I would be very; happy 
to answer. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of the main functions of the corporation, 
and probably its most important func- 
tion, is either actively to produce or assist 
in the production, financially or other- 
wise, of programs.for airing on noncom- 
mercial stations or networks. Is that not 
true? ; 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
the Senator’s view, would the fairness 
doctrine promulgated by. the Federal 
Communications Commission provide for 
the airing of philosophies or ideas con- 
trary to those which may be expressed 
in programs prepared by the corpora- 
tion? 

Mr. PASTORE. Well, the licensee who 
accepts the program is subject to the 
Communications Act, and the fairness 
doctrine thus applies. In other words, in 
order to give assurance that there will be 
no monopoly here to indoctrinate the 
American people, the final decision of 
whether a program will be shown de- 
pends entirely and exclusively upon the 
local station. Thus, if a local station does 
not want to accept it, that is the end of 
it. Under the law, the corporation can- 
not engage in political activities. We have 
written these safeguards into the law. 
Much of the apprehension which has 
been expressed by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has been elimi- 
nated by provisions which have been put 
into this legislation. But, to answer his 
question categorically, a local station 
does not have to accept a program if it 
feels the program does not fit within the 
environment it serves. 

Mr. THURMOND. Would the time be 
offered free of charge, as is now required 
under the fairness doctrine to give the 
opposing view? 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator mean 
if they have candidates? 

Mr, THURMOND. No, I do not mean 
candidates—I mean, for instance 

Mr. PASTORE. Absolutely. If anyone 
feels he is offended under the fairness 
doctrine, he can appeal to the FCC and 
he will receive the same privileges and 
the same courtesies which he receives 
under commercial television. 

Mr. THURMOND. He would be al- 
lowed to reply to the airing of philos- 
ophies or ideas 

Mr. PASTORE. Under the same condi- 
tions as of today. That is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. Under the program. 

My next question is: Since one of the 
most important functions of the corpo- 
ration is to produce programs, it would 
not be likely that opposing views would 
receive the same treatment. unless the 
production facilities were made equally 
available to those who held to contrary 
views. Also, since the public would be 
largely supporting the program through 
their tax money, it would seem to me en- 
tirely appropriate that the production 
facilities thus provided be made equally 
available for the preparation of pro- 
grams expressing a contrary philosophy. 
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Does the Senator agree with these ob- 
servations and feel that fairness dictates 
not only that free air time be given, but 
that production facilities be made avail- 
able as well? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, well 
now, we are getting ourselves a little 
confused by what we mean by “produc- 
tion facilities.“ We must understand 
that the corporation does not produce 
programs itself. This corporation will not 
be a fixed schedule network. It is not in- 
tended to be such a network. It is not 
supposed to be an operational produc- 
tion entity. It is not to produce programs 
itself. But dt can contract for produc- 
tions, and once it has either contracted 
for them or bought them, then it distrib- 
utes the programs to the local stations. 
They will distribute their time to the 
local educational station. 

Mr. THURMOND. I should like to ask 
the Senator this question: ‘Would a pro- 
gram produced by a private group, ex- 
pressing opposing views to that pre- 
sented by a program prepared by this 
corporation, be given equal time? 

Mr. PASTORE. If it comes within the 
purview of the fairness doctrine, yes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
want to draw the Senator’s attention 
to subsection (D) which begins on the 
bottom of page 16 and ends on the 
fourth line of page 17. 

Mr. PASTORE. Go ahead. 

Mr. THURMOND. In that section, the 
corporation is authorized to establish 
and maintain libraries and, in addition, 
to publish a journal. Is it intended that: 
the journal authorized to be published 
be limited solely to an explanation of 
programs offered, or will it be open for 
publication or articles on a wide range 
of different subjects? 

Mr..PASTORE. I would hope that it 
would be immediately informative as to 
what is going on, so far as a program 
is concerned. In other words, the journal 
would not be the Washington Evening 
Star or the Washington Post. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I want first to commend 
my friend, the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina for his very search- 
ing questions and for his very legitimate 
apprehensions as to what effect this mea- 
sure might have in the matter of slanted 
television programs. 

I assure the Senator, and I sit on the 
same side of the aisle as he does, that I 
am as interested in the rights of the 
minority as he is. I admire him because 
he defends them so sturdily. Let me as- 
sure him that his apprehensions were 
shared by many members of the Com- 
merce Committee on both sides, and were 
expressed much as he has expressed 
them. 

But, as the hearings continued and 
consideration of the bill went on, we 
were satisfied—and the unanimous re- 
port indicates that we were satisfied— 
that there is no grave danger of Govern- 
ment slanted public educational televi- 
sion because of this bill. 

Let me say to the Senator from South 
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Carolina, in all frankness, that I listen 
to television programs night after night, 
because I do not go out very much. I like 
to get the news and I like to see some of 
the programs. 

I find myself somewhat irked and a 
little irritated, as a minority Member— 
frankly, as a Republican—when night 
after night, not once, not twice; not 
three times, but many times all through 
the evening, I see the face of the Presi- 
dent coming on the screen. Then, after 
I have seen his face—which is quite fa- 

¿miliar to us—I hear an announcement 
about one of the fine, and presumably 
beneficial, programs of our Govern- 
ment—educating young people, training 
and retraining workers, and so on and 
so. forth—and telling the people to whom 
to write to enjoy these benefits. 

Jam not complaining. He is the Pres- 
ident. He is my President. 

I merely want to say this to the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina: Those an- 
nouncements are given by the private 
networks NBC, ABC, and CBS—as a 
public service. There is not anything I 
really can do about it if I do not enjoy 
them. There is nothing the Senator from 
South Carolina can do about it. There 
is nothing the Congress of the United 
States can do about it, because we are 
not supporting them. They are being 
supported by the sponsors or the net- 
works themselves. They are paying for 
this time. Unless the networks do some- 
thing that is way out, or obviously un- 
fair, unjust or revolting to one of the 
parties—and I am sure they would not 

do that—there is not one thing the Con- 
gress can do except to quiz the FCC 
Commissioners when they come before 
us. 5 

The point I want to make to the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina is that when 
we engage in launching a program of 
educational television which is at least 
in part supported by Government funds, 
and in which the majority of directors 
of the corporation are named by the 
President, and confirmed by the Senate, 
it is in my honest opinion that a system 
that is partially Government supported 
and publicly controlled is compelled to 
lean over backward to avoid any appar- 

ent bias, which to me sometimes seems 
to be quite apparent in commercially 
supported networks. 

If this bill becomes law, as I hope it 
will, and if, as time goes on, we have 
occasion to feel that there is a slanting, 
a bias, or an injustice, we instantly and 
immediately can do something about it. 
First, we can make very uncomfortable, 
and give a very unhappy experience to, 
the directors of the corporation. Second, 
we can shut down some of their activities 
in the Appropriations.Committee and in 
the appropriating process of Congress 
with respect to this particular network, 
if we wish to call it a network in the sense 
that it is general programing. The corpo- 
ration is much more readily accessible 
to the Senator from South Carolina, any 
other Senator, or to the Congress, if it is 
desired to correct any injustice or bias 
which might appear. 

That is the reason why, sharing as I do 
the very natural apprehensions of the 
Senator from South Carolina—and I 
have respect for him; he is a careful 
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legislator at all times—I became con- 
vinced that there is no danger of a Gov- 
ernment-controlled propaganda machine 
under this bill. 

In fact, we will be setting up a sys- 
tem over which we will have some con- 
trol, and those in it will not be able to 
ignore us, even the minority. 

I wanted to make my position plain 
and state my reasons to the Senator from 
South Carolina. I again compliment him 
for his very careful scrutiny of this 
matter. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from New Hampshire 
for his assurances in this matter. I ap- 
preciate his remarks concerning the 
statement I have just made. I also wish to 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island for answering the ques- 
tions. Nevertheless, from the study I have 
given to the bill, I feel it is an entering 
wedge which we will later regret, I am 
strongly opposed to title II. 

Therefore, I shall ask that I be re- 
corded against passage of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am con- 
cerned about certain provisions of this 
bill In the State of Nebraska we have 
made great progress in educational TV. 
It is serving our State in an excellent 
manner. There is participation. in it by 
every college and university in the State. 
Nebraska is doing more than any other 
State to reach the elementary and high 
school pupils. It is an excellent program 
operating under the present law. 

Our educational program has been 
under a system of 50-50 matching funds. 
I believe it is a sound system. While 
Nebraska has not had all the money it 
could use, it has developed an educa- 
tional television system that has at- 
tracted much favorable comment over 
the country. Many of the other States 
have sent individuals and delegations 
to our State to observe it. 

IL also want to express my concern over 
title II. I believe it is an unwise depar- 
ture. I do not favor it. 

I express the hope that before this 
proposal is finally enacted into law, we 
will go ahead and improve existing law 
without title II. 

It is also my position that we are mak- 
ing a mistake in having the Federal Gov- 
ernment provide 75 percent of the match- 
ing funds. I think it should be retained 
at 50, percent. 

I yield the floor. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR DEAN E. 
SHARP TO APPEAR AS A WITNESS 
IN THE CASE OF THE UNITED 
STATES AGAINST KITZER AND 
OTHERS : 


Mr. HART. Mr, President, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, earlier to- 
day I reported a resolution. I ask unan- 
imous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFIOER. The reso- 
lution. will be stated by title. 1 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 121) to authorize Dean E. 
Sharp, an assistant counsel, Subcommit- 
tee on Antitrust and Monopoly, Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, to appear as a wit- 
ness in the case of United States against 
Kitzer and others. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been reported with an amend- 
ment on page 5, at the beginning of line 
13, to strike out shall“ and insert 
“may”; so as to make sna; resolution 


read: 
S. RES. 121 


Resolved, That by the privileges of the 


Senate of the United States no evidence un- 


der the control and in the possession of the 
Senate of the United States can, by the man- 
date of process of the ordinary courts of 
justice, be taken from such control or pos- 
session, but by its permission; be it further 

Resolved, That by the privilege of the Sen- 
ate and by rule XXX thereof, no Member or 
Senate employee is authorized to produce 
Senate documents but by order of the Senate, 


“and information secured by Senate staff em- 


ployees pursuant to their official duties as 
employees of the Senate may not be revealed 
without the consent of the Senate; be it 
further 

Resolved, That when it appears by the 
order of the court or of the judge thereof, 
or of any legal officer charged with the ad- 
ministration of the orders of such court or 
judge, that testimony of an employee of the 
Senate of the United States is needful for 
use in ahy court of justice or before any 
judge or such legal officer for the promotion 
of justice and, further, stich testimony may 
involye documents, comimunications, con- 
versations, and matters related thereto under 
the control of or in the possession of the 
Senate of the United States, the Senate of 
the United States will take such order there- 
on as will promote the ends of justice con- 
sistently with the privileges and rights of 
the Senate; be it further 

Resolved, That Dean E. Sharp, assistant 
counsel of the Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, be authorized to appear at the place 
and before the court named in the subpenas 
duces tecum before mentioned, but shall not 
take with him any papers or documents on 
file in his office or under his control or in 
his possession as assistant counsel of the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly of 
the Committee on the Judiciary; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That when said court determines 
that any of the documents, papers, commu- 
nications, and memorandums called for in 
the subpena duces tecum have become part 
of the official transcripts of public proceed- 
ings of the Senate by virtue of their inclu- 
sion in the official minutes and Official tran- 
scripts of such proceedings for dissemination 
to the public upon order of the Senate or 
pursuant to the rules of the Senate, and, 
further, that such documents, papers, com- 
munications, and memorandums are mate- 
rial and relevant to the issues pending be- 
tore said court, then the said court, through 
any of its Officers or agents, have full per- 
mission to attend with all proper parties to 
the proceeding, and then always at any place 
under the orders and control of the Senate, 
and take copies of such documents, papers, 
communications, and memorandums in pos- 
session or control of the aforementioned 
Dean E. Sharp which the court has found to 
be part of the official transcripts of public 
proceedings of the Senate by virtue of their 
inclusion in the official minutes and official 
transcripts of such proceedings for dissemi- 
nation to the public upon order of the Sen- 
ate or pursuant to the rules of the Senate, 
and which the court has found are material 
and relevant to the issues pending before 
said court, excepting any other documents, 
papers, communications, and memorandums 
(including, but not limited to; minutes and 
transcripts of executive sessions and any evi- 
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dence ot witnessed in respect therétoy ‘which 


the court or other proper official thereof shall 


„the transcript. 
but said Dean 1 | shall respectfully de- 


desire as such matters are within the privi- 
leges of the Senate; be it further 

Resolved, That Dean E. Sharp, assistant 
counsel to the . tee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly of the tteé on the Judi- 
ciary, in response to the aforementioned sub- 
penas may testify to any matter determined 
by the court to be material and relevant (I) 
for the purposes of identification of any 
document or documents, provided said docu- 
ment or documents have previously been 
made avallabie Ge the general, public, and 
(2) to the offer of proof. made by James 
Shellow, Esquire, attorney for defendant 
George Hruban, and Frank Oliver, Esquire, 
attorney for defendant Phillip Kitzer, Junior, 
in the above entitled cause said offer of proof 
having been made on the 12th day of May, 
1967, and appearing at pages 9633 to 9641 of 
the above entitled cause, 


-cline to testify concerning any and all other 


matters that may be based on his knowledge 
acquired by him in his official capacity either 


by reason of documents and papers appearing 


in the files of said subcommittee or by virtue 
of conversations or communications with any 
person or persons and he shall respectfully 
decline to testify concerning any matter or 
matters within the privilege of the attorney- 
client relationship existing between said 
Dean. E. Sharp and the said subcommittee or 
any of its members; be it further. 
Resolved, That a copy of. this resolution be 
transmitted. to the said court as a respectful 


N to the atorementioned subpenas. 


The “PRESIDING OFFICER. Tue 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER; The ques- 
tion now is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion, as amended. ° 

The resolution as amended, was agreed 


‘The preamble was agreed, to. 


O —ͤ ́ —ͤ—vku 


PUBLIC BROADCASTING ACT OF 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1160) to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 by extending 
and improving the provisions théreof re- 
lating to grants for construction of 
educational television broadcasting fa- 
cilities, by authorizing assistance in the 
construction of noncommercial educa- 
tional radio broadcasting facilities, by 
establishing a nonprofit corporation to 
assist in establishing innovative educa- 
tional programs, to facilitate education- 
al program availability, and to aid the 
operation of educational broadcasting 
facilities; and to authorize a compre- 
hensive study of instructional television 


and radio; and for other purposes. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The... PRESIDING , OFFICER... Epe 
amendment will be stated. ie 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 11. line 14, change the | etiod to 
a comma and add the following: rovided, 


That three of the 15 members of the Board 


shall. be associated with the operation of 


“noncommercial educational radio and tele- 
vision stations.” 


€ 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 


amendment which is at the desk will ad- 
complisn what 1 think is A very impor- 


“bot 


‘I think 15 is a large enough number 
“accomplish diversity of opinion and yet 
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tant change in a very important piece of 


legislation. We are taking a giant step 


forward by providing for a method of 
operation for noncommercial educa- 
tional ‘television and radio—in' other 
words, noncommercial’ educational 
bréadcasting—a’ real forward step to 
which this Congress can point ‘with ex- 
treme pride. ; 

‘I think no single Member of this body 


‘ean. point with greater pride than the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Com- 
munications, the Senator from Rhode 


Island [Mr. PAstore]; for thelgreat Work 
that he has done in this regard. i 
A number of changes were made from 


“the original ‘bill as it was submitted, and 
1 think those changes have been made 


for the better. 1 think none of us Wh¹Oo 
participated in the hearings would con- 
tend there afe no mistakes ‘and no im- 


perfections in the bill. It prébably will 


be found to be wanting in items which 
we have not even discussed, and to have 
shortcomings as to some of the items 


which we did discuss. 


Two primary objects are sought: ih re- 
gard to safeguards. One of them is that 
the subject of this legislation will not be 
under governmental control, and the 
other is that the responsibility for the 
progr’ g in the local community Will 
be solely at the diseretion of the individ- 


‘ual local stations. T think to a great ex- 


tent we have’ ‘accomplished’ those pùt- 
poses. 
I agree with the Senator from Rhode 


Island that to some extent we are going 


to have to depend upon the Pood will of 
men, and we are going to have to de- 
pend upon the appointment of ‘capable, 
qualified people as the board of directors 


of this organization. The number of peo- 


ple to be appointed certainly could vary 
from some of the original proposals of 
greater and lesser numbers than 
the number finally adopted; of 15; pe 


small enough that it will not create an 
obstacle to effective operation. 

I think we ‘should provide for some 
members through whom the local sta- 
tion itself can participate in having some 
voice, not alone in the distribution of 
funds or in the arrangements for inter- 
connections, but, what is more important 
to me, in the type of programs and the 
general tone and tenor that these educa- 
tional functions will take. It is for that 
reason that-I-have-submitted this amend- 
ment, which would provide that three of 


-the 15 directors to be-appointed, whether 


they be among the nine appointed by the 
President or the six which are appointed 
by the nine, shall be associated with the 
noncommercial educational television or 
radio broadcasting industry. 

I think these changes are worthwhile, 
and I think they would make a needed 
improvement in the bill. 

Mr. PAS TORE. Mr. President, wit the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I am happy ‘fo yela 

Mr. PASTORE) First of all; I compli- 
ment the Senator from Indiana for the 
yeoman work he did in putting this bill 


together. 


The reason why we did not particular- 
ize or state the categories or the Affilia- 
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tion of the board of directors was be- 
cause we ‘did not want to open up the 
matter too wide, ‘and subject ourselves, 
‘possibly, to oriticism from other groups, 
or demands or pressures roe other 
“groups. i € 

Fundamentally, this bil requires that 

the ultimate decision ‘on its acceptance 
of the program shall be upon the local 
‘station. The fact that this amendment 
provides that three’ of those members 
shall be associated with the local radio 
or television noncommereial stations, I 
thimk, is a desirable feature: I believe it 
is a good amendment, and Tam perfectly 
Willing to accept it. 
Mr. HARTKE. I thank my friend from 
Rhode Island. I want him to know that 
I completely endorse this bill, and I think 
it is a giant step forward: toward better 
television for the American public. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of: the Senator from Indiaria. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I rise to 
commend the Senator from Indiana on 
this amendment: It is exactly what I had 
hoped to do myself. Coming from the 
majority, I think it is so much surer of 
acceptance. I would be greatly honored 
if the Senator would permit me to join 
my name with his upon the amendment; 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President; I am de- 
ighted to have the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York as a cosponsor. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator, I 
would appreciate that privilege. ^ 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr, 
Javrrs] be added to my amendment asa 
cosponsor, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS: Mr. President; I com- 
mend the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pastore] and all the members of his 
Communications Subcommittee for the 
speed and thoroughness with which they 
handled this legislation, the Public 
Broadcasting Act of 1967. It is my hope 
that the House committees will act with 
similar diligence and speed so that the 
Nation may begin to reap the benefits of 
financially sound, and independent non- 
commercial radio and television stations. 

I also commend the members of the 
Communications Subeommittée for fac- 


ing up to one of the most delicate but 


Important problems inherent in any his- 
torymaking legislation such as this 
the problem of the possibility of gov- 
ernmental control or “influence over 
broadcasting. I am talking about those 
features of the bill designed to keep 
separate the concepts of Federal assist- 
ance and governmental control; specifi- 
eally the section of the bill dealing with 
the appointment of directors of the pro- 
posed corporation to be set up as à buffer 
between the Federal Government and the 
noncommercial broadeasting industry 
and asa conduit for Federal assistance 
to these broadcasters. “TOWELS ; 
The original bill provided for ihe ap- 
pointment of all 15 directors directly by 
the President with the ‘advice ‘and con- 


sent of the Senate. The subcommittee 


suggests that this be changed to allow 
depron ae, mnp \Gireotors di- 
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rectly by the President, with these direc- 

tors authorized to elect the other six. In 
my testimony before the subcommittee I 
suggested that we, in Congress, should 
do everything possible to avoid even the 
implication of Government or political 
influence over this corporation, and sug- 
gested a method to proving such * 
tion. 
In all respects. I still feel that we 
should have gone further in attempting 
to assure the country, that not even the 
shadow of Federal control would be able 
to fall on the new corporation. I am 
gratified, however, that the subcommit- 
tee and committee saw fit to accept one 
portion of my suggestion; to wit: that 
the President appoint one portion of the 
directors, and that these directors would 
elect the remainder. I would feel a little 
more secure, however, if the members 
had agreed on a second part of my sug- 
gestion to-them; that half of the direc- 
tors appointed by the President must be 
nominated. by the working members of 


the noncommercial broadcasting indus- 


try itself. 


I would also: feel more secure if the, 


measure before us today contained spe- 
cific-provisions for an independent study 
leading to recommendations on the best 
and most equitable method of financing 
the Public Broadcasting Corporation in 
the long term. We all know that the bill 
before us contains only $9 million to set 
up the corporation, and that in the next 
session we will have to face the contro- 
versial task of providing noncommercial 
broadcasting with a steady source of 
income, divorced from the yearly appro- 
priations process. 

It had been my hope, as I said in 
testimony before the subcommittee, that 
such a study would backstop and bolster 
the President's announced intentions of 
sending to Congress next year proposals 
for long-range financing. Long-term 
financing is the core of any successful 
effort to make the best possible use of 
our nencommercial stations. All of us 
who belteve that noncommercial broad- 
casting is a great, but little-used national 
resource, will be watching and waiting 
for the President’s proposals next year, 
and must reserve the right to propose 
long-term financing legislation if such 
proposals are not forthcoming from the 
White House. 

Mr. President, I make these observa- 
tions because along with many others in 
this Chamber; I want this venture to sue- 
ceed; and success will not automatically 
accrue by the passage of this legislation. 
This bill is a beginning—a good begin- 

ning—to be sure, but only a 

In the final analysis, Mr. President, my 
position on this legislation today was 
summed up best by the president of one 
of the largest noncommercial television 
stations in the country. This gentleman 
visited my office last week to support both 
of my suggestions but to voice concern 
that nothing should be done now to 


Hinder the enactment of this legislation. 
` lished aspect of their listening time. 


He said: 


I agree that this bill could be better, but 
we need it now. I can see no future for non- 
commercial broadcasting at all without Fed- 
eral aid, and we ‘must begin now or we may 
lose the momentum we have. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
New York has been very active in this 
matter over the years, as have many 
other Senators. I wonder if he agrees 
with me that although right now this 
matter may not seem to be of overwhelm- 
ing importance in the scheme of 
so many things are going on in the world 
at the moment—it will probably be the 
beginning of one of the most important 


steps Congress has even taken for the 


future of the United States? 

Mr. JAVITS. There is no question 
About it. Indeed, I might say to my dear 
friend, the chairman of the Committee 
on Commerce, that, strangely enough, 
the United States is one of the few coun- 
tries which has not heretofore made full 
use of the public airways for this kind 
of tremendous educational effort. I think 
the country will be deeply indebted to 
him,.to the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore] and to all of us who have 
had a hand in the measure. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Again I should like 
to state—I do not know whether it has 
been brought out today or not—that one 
of the reasons we can make this step 
forward—and it is only a step—is that 
the Committee on Commerce, including 
Senator Pastore, myself, and some other 
Senators, 2 or 3 years ago finally got 
through a bill which required the manu- 
facturers to produce only what we call 
all-channel sets. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Which opened up a 
new spectrum of use, and is probably 
mainly responsible for this growth of 
educational TV, together with a bill we 
passed to give one-shot grants-in-aid to 
help such stations. 

Now we are taking a third step, I 
understand from the manufacturers that 
it takes 4½ to 5 years for all the tele- 
vision sets to be replaced, but most of 
the people now are in the all-channel 
set field, and such sets are becoming 
more and more common. 

This is a really important step. Al- 
though it is not all-perfect; and there 
are many problems involved, I think that 
when we look back on it, it will be agreed 
that this will have been one of the most 
important bills the Senate passed this 
session. 

Mr. JAVITS. I could not agree with 
the Senator more. I only express the 
hope that other efforts of the same char- 
acter may be tied in, to do benefit to 
our whole hemisphere. For example, I 
have had the privilege of playing a 
rather important part in the great effort 
to have a communications satellite for 
North and South America. This would 
be a tremendously uniting force for the 
world. l 

I believe, Mr. President, that I have a 
family of rather typical children. I find 
now, for the first time, that the educa- 
tional television channel is an estab- 


Now this is quite an improvement when 
I remember that they were listening to 
and watching sensational westerns and 
so forth for almost ‘their total television 
time as recently as 2 years ago. 
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This is a personal family experience, 
of course, I. know the situation, from 
personal experience. However, if we need 
an argument in favor of this bill this is 
a clincher as far as I am concerned; 
this is it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. THE 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TYDINGS.. Mr. President, the 
Senate is today preparing to take a his- 
toric step in rededicating the public air- 
ways to the public service, S. 1160, the 
Public Television Act of 1967, marks the 
beginning of Federal support for educa- 
tional and instructional television pro- 
graming. I am proud to be a cosponsor of 
this bill. 

Though the expenditures authorized 
under this bill are relatively small, this 
authorization is not the most important 
aspect of the support Congress is giving 
public television through this bill. The 
true significance of the bill. is twofold. 
First, S. 1160 recognizes what the Car- 
negie Commission, and other responsible 
observers. have noted about the present 
state of. television and radio broadcast- 
ing. Private, commercial interests have 
relegated television and radio in this 
country to the role.of huckster, to the 
exclusion of their educational and pub- 
lic service potential. S. 1160 enacts the 
principle that public funds must be 
appropriated to relieve television and 
radio from their exclusive reliance on 
commercial revenue, so that these media 
can begin to realize their full potential. 

Second, S. 1160 establishes: adminis- 
trative. machinery—in the form of the 
Corporation for Publie Television 
which will effectively demonstrate that 
Federal support can be given to tele- 
vision programing without the dan- 
gers of Government censorship or im- 
proper political influences. In itself, this 
will create an important and beneficial 
precedent for broadening public finan- 
cial. support of public television, and 
radio. 

For these reasons, I believe the Public 
Television Act of 1967 deserves the 
wholehearted support of the Congress. 
I am confident that it will receive that 
support. 

Mr. PROUTY.. Mr. President, the bill 
before us today, S.1160, the Public 
Broadcasting Act of 1967, represents one 
of ‘those noble uses of our Nation’s tech- 
nology which makes every Member and 
every American extremely proud. 

In 1950, a short 17 years ago, televi- 
sion was in its infancy. There were only 
108 television stations in the United 
States, only one of which, WOI-TV, at 
Iowa State College, was licensed to an 
educational institution. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission in 1952 set aside 242 ‘station 
channels for the exclusive use of nón- 
commercial educational television. By 
1961, the number of channels re- 
served for noncommercial television had 
reached 268; and by February 1966, the 
number of charinels reserved for non- 
commercial television had reached 329. 
In February 1966, the Federal Commu- 
niestions Commission revised its overall 
allotment so that today 633 reservations 
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available for educational 
television i in the United S 

But, Mr. President, the mere reserva- 
tien of channel ‘allotinents alone was 
insufffeient incentive to provide full 
utilization of noncommercial television 
throughout the country. As of March 
1967, only à fifth of the available chan- 
nels for noncommercial television were 
in operation, even ‘though public and 
private contributions were made to the 
130 existing noncommercial stations. To 
this extent Mr. President, we have today 
but a ee ru dream, and yet 
we all know that a greater; more fruit- 
ful utilization of noncommercial tele 
vision is almost within our grass. 

mn my own State of Vermont, noncom- 
mercial television will begin operation 

in September. For the first time in the 
history of the State, a ‘communiéations 
network will be available to 97 percent 
of the State’s population: We have both 
pride great expectations for our new 
Vermont educatiénal television network. 

Mr. President, we take pride because 
of the tremendous eboperation and dedi“: 
cation which have gone into the forma- 
tion of educational television in Vermont. 
Dedicated citizens from the State, local, 
and Federal governments worked long 
and hard to prepare a system 
would serve all of Vermont“ Q N 

In ‘Vermont, we are ‘justly proud of 
our beautiful Green ‘Mountains. But 
those ‘mountains, while providing’ nat- 
ural beauty, also provide an obstruction 
to television signals. Therefore, one non- 
commercial television station would have 
been inadequate to serve the needs of 
all Vermonters. When the Vermont ed- 
ucational television network commences’ 
operation in Séptember, four UHF chan- 
nels will be beaming pictures and sounds 
to every corner of the State For the first 
time, many ‘Vermonters will be able to 
see productions and activities of their 
State university. For the first time, many 
Vermonters will be able to visit from 
their living rooms historic battlesights of 
the Revolutionary War. For the first 
time, many Vermonters will be able to 
watch as tons of granite and marble are 
quarried from beneath our beautiful 
mountains, 

I see, Mr. President, in my State and 
in thousands of communities around the 
country an increased sense of community 
and understanding as noncommercial 
television grows and blossoms into full 
life. Already that pride and sense of com- 
munity is apparent in Vermont. Without 
a picture or a preview, the State legis- 
lature’s contribution to the project is 
nearly $2.3 million. For a Vermonter, this 
is not merely a commitment of money 
but more importantly, a commitment of 
faith in the promise and hope embodied 
in noncommercial television. 

The provisions contained in the bill be- 
fore us today will reaffirm that commit- 
ment of faith in the promise and hope 
embodied in noncommercial television, 
for not. only Vermonters but all Amer- 
icans throughout our great country. 

Title. I of the bill expands and extends. 
the Educational Television Facilities Act. 
Under the present act, my State was 
given incentive and encouragement from 
the $800,000. received from the Federal 
Government. Enactment of this bill will 


which } 
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insure that in the future States and com- 


munities will also be able to receive in- 


centives as they construct noncommer- 
cial radio and television facilities. ` 
Title If of this bill presents an éxcit- 
ing innovation in the development’ of 
noncommercial ‘television. It embodies 


thé heart of the proposal offered by the’ 


Carnegie Co ion on Educational 
TOER: It establishes’ a nonprofit 

rporation to help develop the promises 
ane a of educational television: 


The corporation would provide an isola~’ 
realize the responsibility we as Senators 


tion from’ direct Government control. 

In addition, it would encourage thé full 
developiient! of the ve potential 
offered by this great m 


atticulately’ than I could in a letter to 
the Carnegie Commission! Le 
a part of that letter now: 

1 ‘think television should be the visual 
counterpart of the literary essay, should 
arouse our dreams, satisfy’ our hunger for 
beauty, take us on journeys, enable us to 
participate in events, present great drama 
and musio; explore the set and the sky and 
the woods and the hills, It should be our 
Lyceum, our Chautauqua, our Minsky’s, and 
our, Camelot. It should restate and clarify 
the social dilemma’ and the po itical pickle. 
Once in a While it does, and you get a quick 
gumpse of its potential. -i 


Most of us have seen that quick 
glimpse—often in different ways. To 
some of us, the programs produced by 
Fred Friendly and the late Ed Morrow 
showed us the vast horizons of television. 
To some of us, Theodore White’s *Mak- 
ing of a President,“ or in-depth discus- 
sion of China, the Sleeping Giant,” 
exemplified television’s. potential. I have 
no doubt that I, too, could. become a 
French chef if I watcher; Julia Childs 
more frequently. 

But,! Mr. President, beteten one's per- 
sonal tastes, they often are unfulfilled 
because of limited choices in Many areas 
of the.country, The nonprofit corporation 
for public television can multiply the 
choices given to individuals who from 
time to time want to be individuals“ 
rather than mass audience. 

Fin: „Mr. President, title III of this 
bill ‘provides $500,000 for a study. by the 
Department, of Health, Education; and 
Welfare into an area which is even less 
discovered than educational television 
instructional television and radio. In this 
modern society of ours, where scientists, 
doctors, and philosophers are simul- 
taneously making breakthroughs from 
the University of Vermont to the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, instructional TV may 
prove to be as important to education as 
assembly line production was to the auto- 
mobile. 

I, for one, shall support this legislation 
and look forward with great expectation 
to the results it will produce. 

I might add, Mr. President, that within 
a year or so this body must face up to 
the need for adequate financing for non- 
commercial television. I believe that 
Senator Macnuson and Senator PASTORE 


wisely decided to take the overall im- 


provement of noncommercial, television 
step by step, and I am certain that they 
will return to this body next year with 
ways and means for stimulating educa- 


media, E. B. White; 
the editor of New Yorker magazine, ex- 
plained this great potential much more 


t me read 
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tional television economically as ‘well as 
through creative encouragement. ` 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massach usotte. Mr. 
President, I would like to voice my agree- 
ment with the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] when he termed 
the bill we are now considering land- 
mark legislation. When we consider that 
nearly one-fourth of the waking hours of 
the average American are spent viewing 
television, and that the airwaves over 
which television and radio programs are 
broadcast are public’ property, then we 


have for insuring that television and 
radio “programing makes the fullest 
possible contribution to thé betterment’ 
of individual and community life. 

nie Publie Broadcasting Act of 1967 
will, im my opinion, make a distinct, posi- 
tive step in this direction. The reasons 
for this have been ably set forth by the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island, whom 1 think deserves our high- 
est praise for his work as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Communications. 
He and the members of his subcommit- 
tee have written a superb report; and the 
amendments they added to the original: 
legislation have greatly strengthened it. 

Jam particularly pleased that educa- 
tional radio has received the recognition 
and support it does in this bill. It was 
my privilege on April 12, 1967, to intro- 
duce a number of the members of the 
Carnegie Commission on Educational 
Television of the members of the Sub- 
committee on Communications. 

At that time I voiced my strong sup- 
port for the proposals of the Carnegie 
Commission, and said that I hoped the 
intensity of concern over public television 
would not obscure the needs for public 
suport of educational radio. I am, con- 
sequently, gratified to see the support 
accorded educational radio in this bill. 

Mr. President, I think the Senate 
ard indeed the whole Congress and the 
Nation—owes a debt of gratitude to the 
private citizens who gave their time and 
energy to both the Carnegie Commission 
and to the study of educational radio 
entitled The Hidden Medium,“ A num- 
ber of eitizens of Massachusetts were in- 
strumental in these studies, and I would 
like to call attention to Dr. James R. 
Killian, Jr., chairman of the corporation 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and to Dr. Edwin H. Land, presi- 
dent of the Polaroid Corp. Dr. Killian 
served as chairman of the Carnegie Com- 
mission study, and Dr. Land served with 
him as a member. Also, Mr. Russell Jal- 
bert, vice president of Boston University 
for university affairs, who both worked 
on the educational radio study and testi- 
fied in favor of it. Does not the Senator 
from Rhode Island agree with me that 
these private citizens, and their col- 
leagues; deserve our gratitude? 

Mr. PASTORE; I would certainly agree 
with the Senator from Massachusetts on 
that point, They do indeed deserve our: 
praise and appreciation for their bold 
thinking and hard work. And I very 
much appreciate the remarks of the Sen- 
ator about the bill we have before us 
and the committée’s work on it. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
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tion is on the 
reading of the 
The bill was ordered to be ‘engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 
S. 1160 


An act to amend the Communications Act of 
1934 by extending and improving the pro- 
visions thereof relating to grants for con- 
struction of educational television broad- 
casting facilities, by authorizing assistance 
in the.construction of noncommercial edu- 
cational radio broadcasting, facilities, by 
establishing a nonprofit corporation to as- 
sist in establishing innovative educational 
programs, to facilitate educational program 
availability, and to ald the operation of 

_ educational broadcasting facilities; and to 
authorize a comprehensive study of in- 
_structional television and radio; and for 
other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States o 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the Public Brondensting 
Act of 1967”, 

TITLE I= CONSTRUCTION oF Jacomart 
eas of r gurat ‘of construction grants 
55 onal ng 
. Sec, 105 se Section 391 ot the Communi- 
-cations Act of 1834 (41 U 0, 391), is 
amended by inserting after ter the first sentence 
the following new sentence; There are also 
authorized to be appropriated. for carrying 
out the purposes of such section, $10,500,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
such, sums. f as may be necessary for the next 
four fiscal years. 

(b) The res sentence. of such, section is 
amended by striking out July 1, 1968” and 
inserting in lieu thereof July 1, 1973”. 

Marimum on grants in any State 


Sec. 102. Effective with respect to grants 
made from appropriations for any fiscal year 
beginning after June 30, 1967, subsection (b) 
of section 392 of the Communications Act of 
1934 (47 U.S.C: 392 (h) is amended to read: 

„b) The total of the grants for any fiscal 
year made under this part for the construc- 
tion ot noncommercial educational television 
broadcasting facilities or noncommercial edu- 
cational radio broadcasting facilities in any 
State may not exceed 1214 per centum of the 
portion of the appropriation for such year 
available for such gran 


` Noncommercial educational radio 
broadcasting facilities 


Sec. 103. (a) Section 390 of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 390) is amended 
by inserting “noncommercial” before edu- 
cational” and by inserting “or radio” after 
“television”. 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 392 of the 
Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 392 
(a)) is amended by © + 

(1), inserting , “nencommercial” before 
“educational” and by imserting or radio“ 
after “television” in so much thereof as pre- 
cedes paragraph (1); 

(2) striking out clause (B) ot enen para- 
graph and inserting in lieu thereof (B) in 
the case of a project for television facilities, 
the State educational television agency or, in 
the case of a project. for radio facilities, the 
State educational radio agency,”; 


ossment eng third 


(3) inserting (1) in the case of a project 
for television f. ties,“ after “(D)” and 
“noncommercial” before “educational” in 


paragraph (1) (D) and by inserting before the 
semicolon at the.end of such paragraph “, or 
(u) in the case of a project for radio facili- 
ties, a nonprofit foundation, corporation, or 
association which is “organized primarily to 
engage in or encourage noncommercial edu- 
cational radio broadcasting and is eligible to 
receive a license from the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission; or meets the require- 
ments of clause (i) and is also organized to 
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engage in or encourage such radio broad- 
casting and is eligible for such a license for 
such a radio station”; 

(4) striking Out “television” in paragraphs 
(2), (3), and (4) of such subsection; - 

(5) striking out and" at the end of para- 
graph (3), striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (4) and inserting in lieu there- 


of : and”, and inserting after paragraph (4) 


the following new paragraph: s s'o 

45) that, in the case of an application 
with respect to radio broadcasting facilities, 
there has been comprehensive planning for 
educational broadcasting facilities and serv- 
ices in the area the applicant proposes..to 
serve and the applicant. has participated in 


such planning, and the applicant will make 


most efficient use of the frequency assign- 
ment,” 

(e) Subsection. (e) of such section is 
amended by inserting, “(Ij after (c)“ and 
“noncommercial” before educational teleyi- 
sion broadcasting facilities”, and by inserting 
at the end 1 the following new para- 
graph: 

“(2) In; order to ‘assure. proper | coordina- 


tion of truction 955 noncommercial edu- 
cational Ò b asting facilities within 
each State which ` 55 established a State 
educational radio agency, „applicant for, 
a grant ee this section for à project for 
constru Prue facilities in such State, 
other than suc! ey, shall notify such 


agency of each Spplieation® for such a grant 
which is submitted by it to the Secretary, and 
the Secretary shall advise such agency with 
respect to the disposition of each such appli- 
cation.“ 7 nv 


d) Subsection (d) of such section is’ 


amended. by inserting noncommercial” be- 
fore “educational “television” and inserting 
“or noncommercial educational radio broad- 
casting facilities, as the case may be,” after 
“educational television broadeasting facili~ 
ties“ in clauses (2) and (3). 

(e) Subsection- (f) of such section is 
amended by inserting or radio“ after tele- 
vision“ in the part thereof which precedes 
paragraph (1), by inserting “noncommercial” 


before educational television purposes“ in 


Paragraph (2) thereof, and by inserting or 
noncommercial educational radio purposes, 
as the case may be“ after “educational tele- 
vision purposes” in such paragraph (2). 

(f) (1) Paragraph (1) of section 394 of such 
Act (47 U.S.C. 394) is amended by inserting 
“or educational radio broadcasting facili- 
ties” after “educational television broadcast- 
ing facilities," and by inserting or radio 
broadcasting, as the case may be” after “nec- 
essary for television broadcasting”. 

(2) Paragraph (4) of such section is 
amended by striking out “The term ‘State 
educational television agency’ means“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “The terms State 
educational television agency’ and State edu- 
cational radio agency’ means, with respect 
to television broadcasting and radio broad- 
casting, respectively.“, and by striking out 
“educational television” in clauses (A) and 
(C) and inserting in lieu thereof “such 
broadcasting”. 

(g) Section 397 of such Act (47 U.S.C. 
397) is amended by inserting “or radio” after 
“television” in clause (2). 


Federal share of cost of construction 


Sec. 104. Subsection (e) of section 392 of 
the Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S. C. 
392(e)) is amended to read as follows: 

„(e) Upon approving any application un- 
der this section with respect to any project, 
the Secretary shall make a grant to the ap- 
plicant in the amount determined by him, 
but not exceeding 75 per centum of the 
amount determined by the Secretary to be 
the reasonable and necessary cost of such 
project. The Secretary shall pay such amount 
from the sum available therefor, in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, and in such 


installments consistent with construction 


progress, as he may determine.” 
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Inclusion of territories 

Sec. 105. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 394 
of the Communications Act of 1934 : is 
amended by striking out and“ and inserting 
a comma in lieu thereof, and by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof “, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands”. 

(b) Paragraph (4) of such section is 
amended by inserting and, in the case of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
means the High Commissioner thereof“ be- 
fore the period at the end thereof, 

Inclusion of costs of planning 

Sec. 106. Paragraph (2) of section 394 of 
the Communications Act of 1934 is further 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following: In the case of apparatus the 
acquisition and installation of which is 80 
included, such term also moludes planning 
therefor. Le 
TITLE I ESTABLISHMENT OF NONPROFIT. EDU- 

CATIONAL BROADCASTING CORPORATION | -», 

Sr. 201. Part IV of title III of: the Com- 
munications Act of 1984 is tufter 3 
by— í 

(1) inserting EEN, 

“SUBPART A—GRANTS- FOR FACILITIES”, 
immediately: ane ot the an ‘of sbetion 
300; i 

(2) striking outs “part's and inserting in 
neu thereof 3 m sections 390, 393, 
395, and’ 896; „ od Haga 

43)" ‘designating: section 397 as section 
398, and redesignating section 394 as section 
397 and inserting it before such section 898 
and inserting immediately aboye its heading 


“SUBPART C-——-GENERAL 


(4) redesignating section 396 as section 394 
and inserting it 1 — . 
393; L 

(5} inserting after “prosticasting’" the frst 
time it appears in clause (2) of the section 
of such part IV redesignated herein as seč- 
tion 398 , or over the Corporation or any of 
its grantees or contractors, or over the 
charter or bylaws of the Corporation,“. 

(6) inserting in the section of such part IV 
herein redesignated as section 397 the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: PRT 

“(6) The term ‘Corporation’ means the 
Corporation authorized to be 3 by 
subpart B of this part. 

/) The term ‘noncommercial r 
broadcast station’ means a television or radio 
broadcast station, which, under the rules and 
regulations of the Federal Communications 
Commission, is eligible to be licensed or is 
licensed by the Commission as a néncommer- 
cial educational radio or television broadcast 
station and which is owned and operated by 
a public’ agency or ‘nonprofit private founda- 
tion, corporation, or association... 

“(8) The term ‘interconnection’ means the 
use of microwave equipment, boosters, trans- 
lators, repeaters, communication space satel- 
lites, or other apparatus or equipment for 
the transmission and distribution of tele- 
vision or radio programs to noncommercial 
educational television or radio broadcast sta- 
tions.” 

(7) inserting after section 395 the follow- 
ing new subpart: 

“SUBPART B—CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 
“Congressional declaration. of policy 

“Src. 396: (a) ‘The Congress hereby Daae 
and declares— —- 

(1) that it is in the public interest ts en- 
courage the growth and devélopment of non- 
commercial educational radio and ‘television 
broadcasting, including the use of stich 
media for instructional purposes; 

“(2) that expansion and development of 
noncommercial educational radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting and of diversity of its 
programing depend on freedom, imagination, 


Os) 
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and initiative on both the local and national 
levels. 

3) that the encouragement and support 
of noncommercial educational radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting, while matters of impor- 
tance for private and local development, are 
also of appropriate and important concern 
to the Federal Government; 

“(4) that it furthers the general welfare 
to encourage noncommercial educational 
radio and television broadcast programing 
which will be responsive to the interests of 
people both in particular localities and 
throughout the United States, and which 
will constitute an expression of diversity and 
excellence; 

(5) that it is necessary and appropriate 
for the Federal Government to complement, 
assist, and support a national policy that will 
most effectively make noncommercial educa- 
tional radio and television service available 
to all citizens of the United States; 

“(6) that a private corporation should be 
created to facilitate the development of non- 
commercial educational radio and television 
b and to afford maximum protec- 
tion to such broadcasting from extraneous 
interference and control. 


“Corporation established 


“(b) There is authorized to be established 
a nonprofit corporation, to be known as the 
‘Corporation for Public Broadcasting, which: 
will not be an agency or establishment of 
the United States Government. The Corpo- 
ration shall be subject to the provisions of 
this section, and, to the extent consistent 
with this section, to the District of Columbia 
Nonprofit Corporation Act. 

“Board of Directors 

“(c)(1) The Corporation shall have a 
Board of Directors (hereinafter in this sec- 
tion referred to as the Board'), consisting 
of fifteen members of which nine shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 


advice and consent of the Senate and six: 


shall be elected by the members so ap- 
pointed: Provided, That three of the fifteen 
members of the Board shall be associated 


with the operatlon of noncommercial edu- 


cational radio and television stations, 

“(2) The members of the Board (A) shall 
be selected from among citizens of the United 
States (not regular full-time employees of 
the United States) who are eminent in such 
fields as education, cultural and civic af- 
fairs, or the arts, including radio or televi- 
sion; (B) shall be selected so as to provide 
as nearly as practicable a broad representa- 
tion of various regions of the country, var- 
ious professions and occupations, and various 
kinds of talent and experience appropriate to 
the functions and responsibilities of the 
Corporation. 

“(3) The members of the initial Board of 
Directors shall serve as incorporators and 
shall take whatever actions are necessary 
to establish the Corporation under the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Nonprofit Corporation Act. 

(4) The term of office of each member of 
the Board shall be six years; except that (A) 


any member appointed or elected to fill a 


vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed or elected for the 
remainder of such term; and (B) the terms 
of office of members first taking office shall 
begin on the date of incorporation and shall 
expire, as designated at ‘the time of their ap- 
pointment or election, às follows: the terms 
of three of the appointed members and two 
of the elected members shall expire at the 
end of two years, the terms of three of the 
appointed members and two of the elected 
members shall expire at the end of four 
years, and the terms of three of the ap- 
pointed members and two of the elected 
members shall expire at the end of six years. 
No member shall be eligible to serve in ex- 
cess of consecutive terms of six years 
each. thstanding the preceding provi- 
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sions of this paragraph, a member whose 
term has expired may serve until hig suc- 
cessor has qualified: 

“(5) Any vacancy. in the Board shall not 
affect its power, but shall be filled in the 
manner in which the original appointment 
or election was made. 

“Election of Chairman: Compensation 

“(d) (1) ‘The President shall designate one 
of the members first appointed or elected to 
the Board as Chairman; thereafter the mem- 
bers of the Board shall annually elect one 
of their number as Chairman. The members 
of the Board shall also elect one or more of 
them as a Vice Chairman or Vice Chairmen. 

“(2) The members of the Board shall not, 
by reason of such membership, be deemed to 
be employees of the United States. They 
shall, while attending meetings of the Board 
or while engaged in duties related to such 
meetings or in other activities of the Board 
pursuant to this subpart be entitled to re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of $100 per 
day (or such other rate as may be determined 
by a vote of more than two-thirds of the full 
membership of the Board), including travel 
time, and while away from their homes or 
regular places of business they may be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu ot subsistence, equal to that author- 
ized by law (5 U.S.C. 5703) for persons in the 
Government service employed intermittently. 


“Officers and employees 


(e) (1) The Corporation shall have a Pres- 


ident, and such ‘other officers as may be 
named and appointed by the Board for terms 
and at rates of compensation fixed by the 
Board. No individual other than a citizen of 
the United States may be an officer of the 
Corporation. No officer of the Corporation, 
other than the Chairman and any Vice Chair- 
man of the Board, may receive any salary or 
other compensation from any source other 
than the Corporation during the period of his 
employment by the Corporation. All officers 
shall serve at the pleasure of the Board. 

2) No political test or qualification 
shall be used in selecting, appointing, pro- 
moting, or ‘taking other personnel actions 
with respect to officérs, agents, and employees 
of the Corporation. 

“Nonprofit and “nonpolitical nature of the 
Corporation 

“(f)(1) The Corporation shall have no 
power to issue any shares of stock, or to de- 
clare or pay any dividends. 

“(2) No part of the income or assets of 
the Corporation shall inure to the benefit 
of any director, officer, employee, or any other 
individual except as salary or reasonable 
compensation. for services. 

3) The Corporation may not contribute 
to or otherwise support any political party 
or candidate for elective public office. 
“Purposes and activities of the Corporation 

“(g) (1) In order to achieve the objectives 
and to carry out the purposes of this subpart, 


as set. out in subsection. (a), the Corporation 


is authorized to— 

“(A) facilitate the full development of ed- 
ucational broadcasting in which programs 
of high quality, obtained from diverse 
sources, will be made available to noncom- 
mercial educational television or radio broad- 
cast stations; 

“(B) assist in the establishment and de- 
velopment of one or more systems of non- 
commercial educational television or radio 
broadcasting and one or more systems of in- 
terconnection to be used for the distribution 
of educational television or radio programs 
so that all noncommercial educational tele- 
vision or radio broadcast stations that wish 
to may broadcast the programs at times 
chosen by the stations; i 

“(C) carry out its purposes and functions 
and engage in its activities in ways that 
will most effectively assure the maximum 
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freedom of the noncommercial educational 
television or radio broadcast’ systems and 
local stations from interference with or con- 
trol of program content or other activities. 

“(2) Included in the activities of the Cor- 
poration authorized for accomplishment of; 
the purposes set forth in subsection (a) of 
this section, are, among others not specifi 
cally named 

“(AJ to obtain grants from and to aides 
conttacts with individuals and with private, 
State, and Federal agencies, organizations. 
and institutions; 

„B) to contract with or make grants to 
program production” entities, individuals, 
and selected noncommercial educational 
broadcast stations for the production of, 
and otherwise to procure, educational tele- 
vision or ‘radio programs for national or re- 
gional distribution to noncommercial educa- 
tional ‘broadcast stations; 

“(C) to make payments to existing and 
new noncommercial educational broadcast 
stations to aid in financing local educational 
television or radio programing costs of such 
stations, particularly innovative approaches 
thereto, and other costs of operation of such 
stations; 

D) to establish and maintain libraries 
and archives of noncommercial educational, 
television or radio programs and related ma- 
terials and disseminate information about 
noncommercial educational “television or 
radio broadcasting by _ Publication of a 
journal; 

„(E) tô arrange, by grant or contract with 
appropriate public or private agencies, or- 
ganizations, or institutions, for interconnec- 
tion facilities suitable for distribution and 
transmission of educational television or 
radio programs to noncommercial educa- 
tional broadcast stations; 

F) to hire or accept the voluntary serv- 
ices of consultants, experts, advisory boards, 
and panels to aid the Corporation in ing 
out the purposes of this section; 

“(G) to encourage the creation of new 
noncommercial educational broadcast sta- 
tions in order to enhance such service on a 
local, State, regional, and national basis; 

(H) to conduct (directly or through 
grants or contracts) research, demonstra- 
tions. and training in matters related to 
noncommercial educational television or 
radio broadcasting, 

“(3) To carry out the foregoing purposes 
and engage in the foregoing activities, the 
Corporation shall have the usual powers con- 
ferred upon a nonprofit corporation by the 
District of Columbia Nonprofit Corporation 
Act, except that the Corporation may not 
own or operate any television or radio broad- 
cast stations, system, or network, or com- 
munity antenna television system, or 
interconnection or program production 


~ facility. 


“Authorization for free orreduced rate inter- 
connection service 


“(h) Nothing in the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, or in any other pro- 
vision’ of law shall be construed to prevent 
United States communications common car- 
riers from rendering free or reduced rate 
communications interconnection services for 
noncommercial educational television or radio 
services, subject to such rules and regula- 
tions as the Federal Communications Com- 
mission may prescribe. > 

“Report to Congress À 

“(i) The Corporation shall submit an an- 
nual report for the preceding fiscal year end- 
ing June 30 to the President for transmittal. 
to the Congress on or before the 31st day 
of December of each year. The report shall 
include a comprehensive and detailed report 
of the Gorporation’s operations, activities, 
financial condition, and accomplishments 
under this section and may include such 
recommendations as the Corporation deems 
appropriate. 
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“Right to repeal, alter, or amend 

„%) The right to repeal, alter, or amend 

this section at any time is expressly reserved. 
“Financing 

„(K) (1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for expenses of the Corporation for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, the sum 
of $9,000,000, and for the next fiscal year 
such sums as may be necessary, to remain 
available until expended: 

2) Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this section, no grant or contract 
pursuant to this section may provide for 
payment from the appropriation for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, for any one project 
or to any one station of more than $250,000.” 
“TITLE II—STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL AND INSTRUC- 
> TIONAL TELEVISION BROADCASTING 

Study authorized : : 

Sec. 301. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is authorized to conduct, 
directly or by contract, and in consultation 
with other interested Federal agencies, a 
comprehensive study of instructional, tele- 
vision and radio (including broadcast, closed 
circuit, community antenna. television, and 
instructional television fixed services and 
two-way communication of data links and 
computers) and their relationship to each 
other and to instructional materials such as 
videotapes, films, discs, computers, and other 
educational materials or devices, and such 
other aspects thereof as may be of assistance 
in determining what Federal aid should be 
provided for instructional radio and tele- 
vision and the form that aid should take, 
and which may aid, communities, institu- 
tions, or agencies in determining whether 
and to what extent such activities should 
be used. 

Duration of study 

Src. 302. The study authorized by this title 
shall be submitted to the President for trans- 
mittal to the Congress on or before June 30, 
1969. 

Appropriation 

Sec. 303, There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the study authorized by this 
title such sums, not exceeding $500,000, as 
may be necessary. 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
measure is designed to improve and de- 
velop the facilities and programing of 
educational broadcasting throughout the 
Nation. I can think of few legislative 
proposals exceeding its importance. 

With its passage, the Senate witnessed 
the abundant skill of the one Member of 
this body who, over the years, has re- 
sponded consistently to meet the needs 
of the public when the public’s interest 
is vital. I refer, of course, to the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], whose response in this instance 
was no less effective than it has been to 
all matters requiring the most careful 
public concern. 

In this case he has achieved a singu- 
larly constructive program in an effort- 
less manner—a manner that belied the 
long and arduous work which accom- 
panied its ultimate success. He led the 
way by bringing to the Senate a pro- 
posal that best fits its far-reaching ob- 
jectives. 

As we pass the two-thirds mark of the 
20th century all of us have become aware 
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of the immense effects broadcasting 
media have upon society—and particu- 
larly the effects of television upon our 
youth. This bill, so carefully designed and 
drawn under the direction of Senator 
PASTORE, represents a large step toward 
the improvement and expansion of 
broadcasting media in the best possible 
way. Senator Pastore deserves the 
thanks of the Senate for this accomplish- 
ment, not to mention the deep apprecia- 
tion of a grateful nation. 

The senior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Corton] deserves equally high 
praise for this achievement. As the rank- 
ing minority member of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, legislative pro- 
posals vital to the public interest have 
consistently gained his deep arid abid- 
ing devotion. This proposal was no ex- 
ception. We are deeply, indebted for his 
outstanding leadership, his tireless ef- 
forts and his keen knowledge and under- 
standing. $ . 

Others joined to assure the Senate's 
overwhelming acceptance of an effective 
Public Broadcasting Act. Notably we are 
grateful for the support of the senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the highly able chairman of the 
Commerce Committee, whose long inter- 
est in this matter is known by all of us; 
the senior Senators from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE] and from New York [Mr. Jav- 
Is] are similarly to be thanked for their 
strong support, as is the junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Percy). ; 

We are grateful, too, for the efforts 
of the senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. TxurmonD] who, while ex- 
pressing his own strong and sincere 
views, cooperated to assure the disposi- 
tion of the measure swiftly and effi- 
ciently. AF eC e ee * 

Once again, our sincerest thanks go to 
Senator PASTORE; a Senator whose 
achievements have always reached be- 
yond the call, whose many examples of 
legislative ability are those to which we 
all may aspire. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I am heartened by the passage of S. 1160, 
the Public Broadcasting Act of 1967. 
As a member of the Commerce Commit- 
tee in 1962, I strongly supported the 
passage of Public Law 87-447, an amend- 
ment to the Communication Act of 1934 
which hastened the construction of ETV 
Stations, Now, after the tremendous 
strides that have been made in the 
creation of facilities for educational 
broadcasting, we have further legislation 
that will allow even greater progress in 
this area. 

This bill recognizes the important fact 
that the construction of facilities is only 
a beginning in the field of educational 
broadcasting. Provisions must be made 
to allow such broadcasting facilities to 
present creative and outstanding pro- 
grams of a varied cultural or educa- 
tional nature. Title IT of the 1967 Public 
Broadcasting Act addresses its If to the 
improvement and guarantee of quality 
broadcasting that is responsive to the 
needs and demands of the local com- 
munity. Title II will also create the Cor- 
poration for Public Broadcasting, which 
will assist in the development of an in- 
terconnection System among educational 
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stations and help make high quality pro- 
grams available to them. 

What is of historic significance about 
this bill is that it includes the long-ne- 
glected group of educational radio sta- 
tions in the programs for aid to. broad- 
cast facilities of this nature. Although 
not included in the provisions of the 1962 
amendment to the Communications Act 
of 1934, educational radio stations will be 
permitted, under S. 1160, to be eligible 
to receive Federal matching grants for 
construction and expansion of facili- 
ties. This legislation clears the path for 
these radio facilities to join in the na- 
tional effort to provide topflight cultural 
programs on noncommercial stations for 
the edification of us all. 

The provisions of this bill are many, 
all of them vitally needed in the field of 


educational broadcasting, The Public 
‘Broadcasting Act of 1967 is a welcome 
‘and significant piece of legislation in an 
‘important area of our lives; its potential 


contribution to the cultural enrichment 
and advancement of our communities 
and Nation is immeasurable. The call in 
this legislation for additional, thorough 
studies of the uses and roles.of instruc- 
tional television in our educational sys- 
tem, as well as a variety of other broad- 
casting techniques and programing con- 
‘cepts to enrich this Nation's educational 
objectives, is a welcome one indeed. 

I wholeheartedly and enthusiastically 
‘congratulate the Commerce Committee 
for reporting this outstanding legislation 
and making unmistakable its firm com- 
mitment to the furtherance of educa- 
tional broadcasting. I am proud to have 
been a part of the initial progress the 
Senate made in this respect in 1962 when 
I ‘served on the committee, It is truly 
pleasing to behold’ the prospect of con- 
tinued, immensely successful strides in 
this field. j 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore} has done an 
outstanding job in steering this bill’ to 
passage, and is due the thanks of the 
Senate and the educational interests of 
the country for his leadership in this 
area of great national need. 


MERGER OF INTERNATIONAL EDI- 
TION OF NEW YORK TIMES, NEW 
YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, AND 
WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call to 
the attention of the Senate to what I con- 
Sider to be an important international 
development—the merger of the interna- 
tional edition of the New York Times 
with that of the New York Herald Trib- 
une and the Washington Post. 

This development should produce a 
magnificent example of the very best of 
American journalism. 

I think the whole country should be 
grateful to John Hay Whitney and 
Walter Thayer, of the Herald Tribune 
organization; and Arthur Ochs Sulzber- 
ger, of the New York Times, and should 
be grateful for the brilliant assistance 
rendered by Sydney Gruson, the editor 
in charge of the European edition; and 
Fritz Beebe, of the Washington Post, and 
Mrs. Katherine Graham, who is so 
well known to all of us, for carrying out 
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the achievement that will result in 
“strengthening a great American publica- 
tion in Europe. : 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the articles which were pub- 
lished in the New York Times and the 
Washington Post on this subject be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. _ 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 17, 1967] 


INTERNATIONAL - EDITION OF TIMES MERGES 
WITH Paris CoMPETITOR 


(By Allen Whitman) 


The International Edition of The New 
York Times will join Monday with The New 
York Herald Tribune-The Washington Post 
in Paris to publish a single, daily newspaper, 
it was announced last night by the publishers 
of the two papers. 

A ‘statement on the merger was made 
‘simultaneously here and in Paris by John Hay 
Whitney. chairman, and Mrs. Katherine 
Graham, co-chairman, of The New York 
Herald Tribune- Washington Post Interna- 
tional, and by Arthur Ochs Sulzberger, presi- 
dent and publisher of The New York Times. 

The merger is subject to approval of the 
‘French Government, the announcement said. 

The papers name plate will read Herald 
Tribune, with the word “International” ap- 
pearing between “Herald” and “Tribune.” 
A Une underneath will say, Published 
With The New York Times-The Washington 


Post.” £ AIA 
kues OFFICE to CLOSE | te 

The new paper, will be published, Pe 

present offices ‘The Herald Tribune-The 
‘Washington Post, 21 Rue de Berri, off the 
‘Champs Elysee. The Times International Edi- 
tion offices at 25 Rue D'Aboukir, near the 
Bourse, will be closed, according to Mr. 
Sulzberger. 
r Robert. T. MacDonald, publisher of The 
Herald Tribune-The Washington Post, will 
serve as publisher of the merged paper, the 
announcement said. Murray M. Weiss, the 
present editor, will be editor of the new 
enterprise. Sydney Gruson, editor and chief 
executive officer of The Times International 
Edition, will work with the paper during the 
transition, 

The combined paper will utilize all the 

worldwide news resources of The New York 
Times and The Washington Post, according 
to the announcement, and it will be dis- 
tributed in 72 countries “with the largest 
circulation of any American newspaper ever 
printed abroad.“ 
Tze current ‘circulation of The Times In- 
ternational Edition is 47,000 copies à day, 
and that of The Herald Tribune-The Wash- 
ington Post is 60,000. 


THREE-WAY OWNERSHIP » 


“The new joint-venture company,” the an- 
nouncement said, provides for a one-third 
interest, for The Times and continues the 
relative interests of Mr. Whitney and The 
Washington Post as they had been in the 
remaining two-thirds.” 

Last August The Herald Trſbune sold & 45 
per cent share in its Paris edition to The Post 
for an undisclosed sum. The financial aspects 
of yesterday’s merger, were not revealed, and 
the principals declined to comment on them. 

In making the announcement, Mr. Sulz- 
berger said: 

“We are interested in maintaining and 
stren the importance of the Ameri- 
can Voice abroad. Our new newspaper will be 
able to accomplish this admirably." 

Mr. Whitney commented: 

ii intention. is to continue to go fon 

ward, increasing our news coverage commen- 
surate with this great increase in our re- 
sources. We hope to become of even greater 
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service to the e ap Brn aig com- 
munities abroad.” 


EXPANDED PAPER PLANNED 


In also welcoming the new venture, Mrs. 
Graham said that the paper would expand 
both in content and circulation’ and that it 
would contain the fullest 7 news con- 
tribution from The Post. 

There was no definite word last night on 
the disposition of the International Edition 
staff of 140 persons, which includes 20 per- 
sons in the editorial dep ent. Mr. Sulz- 
berger said, however, that it was expected 
that some of the staff would be employed by 
the new paper. The present staff of The 
Herald Tribune-The Washington Post totals 
more than 100, according to a Post spokes- 
man. 

The new paper will publish six days a week, 
excluding a Sunday edition, according to Ivan 
Veit, vice president of The New York. Times. 
The basic size of the paper will be 12 pages, 
Mr. Veit said. He also announced that adver- 
tising rates would be soon increased by an 
amount yet to be determined to reflect the 
expected rise in circulation 

The merger combines The Times, a relative 
newcomer to Euro) journalism, with a 
paper that traces its lineage to 1887. 


ONCE AN AIR EDITION. § 


The Times began daily publication in Eu- 
rope in June, 1949. For 11 years all the edi- 
torial work was done at The Times office at 
229 West 43d Street, New York, and stéreo- 
type mats, ready to be cast and printed, were 
flown to Paris every night. 

The printing operation was moved to Am- 
sterdam in 1952. The paper, called The New 
York Times International Air Edition, circu- 

lated throughout, Europe and the Near East. 

On Oct. 20, 1960, The Times began publi- 
cation in Paris of its present International 
Edition at a plant at 61 Rue Lafayette. This 
was'a simultaneous edition of the New York 
paper. considerably condensed. 

Teletypesetter tapes were punched in New 
York and transmitted by cable and A 
to Paris, where they were fed into type-eom 
posing machines. This process permitted The 
Times to circulate a virtual duplicate of its 
New Tork edition throughout Europe on the 
day of New York publication. © 

The concept “of a simultaneous edition 
evolved) over four years, until a major share 
in judgment of the paper's news content 
was shifted to Paris, and at the same time 
more of the type was set there, Last spring 
the paper moved to a new Office on Rue 
D’Aboukir, and last September Mr. Sulzberger 
appointed Mr. Gruson’ as éditor and chief 
excutive officer. 

Previously; Mr. Gruson has been foreign 
news editor of The Times. As à foreign cor- 
respondent, he had filed dispatches from 
Poland, Britain, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Israel and Mexico in the course: of his work 
for The Times, which began in 1944. 

, ; HERALD EDITION BEGUN IN 1887 

The Herald Tribune-The Washington Post 
traces its ancestry to Oct. 4, 1887, when 
James Gordon Bennett, the younger, in self- 
imposed exile from the United States, started 
& Paris edition of The New York Herald. 
Mr. Bennett, who was often addressed as 
Commodore; was the son and heir of James 
Gordon Bennett, the elder, who had founded 
The Herald in 1835. 

Commodore Bennett, a mercurial man who 
once in the nude drove a tallyho through 
the streets of Paris, was given to whims, and 
one of them was to start a Tis paper. It 
appeared because he wanted it to; it was as 
simple as that. 

Although he called his creation The New 
York Herald, Parisians soon referred to it 

as Le New Tork“ and later as The Paris 
Herald. ” It introduced the linotype. machine, 
photoengraving and the rotogravure process 
to Europe. It also lost about $100,000 a year, 
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which the Commodore cheerfully made up 
from his ample earnings in New York. 

The Commodore ran his paper with an 
fron hand. At one time or another, he 
banned from mention in its news columns 
the names of Theodore Roosevelt, William 
Randolph Hearst and Kaiser Wilhelm IL 


A FAMILIAR LETTER 


He also insisted that the paper print every 
day on the editorial page a letter signed 
“Old Philadephia Lady” that asked readers 
how she could convert centigrade tempera- 
tures into the Fahrenheit scale. The letter 
ran for 18 years and five months, and it was 
dropped only on Mr. Bennett’s death in 1918. 

The Herald published in Paris throughout 

World War I, when it began to make money. 
After Mr. Bennett's death, it was operated by 
his executors until it was bought by Frank 
Munsey in 1920. The paper was thrown rather 
casually into the package when Mr. Munsey 
purchased The Herald in New York and The 
Evening Telegram from the Bennett estate 
for $4-million. 
Mr. Munsey planned to kill the paper, ac- 
cording to newspaper historians, until he 
found $1-million in The Paris Herald’s bank 
‘account. In any event, the paper survived, 
although not as a very great money earner, 
and it was sold to The New York Tribune 
in 1924, when that paper purchased The 
Herald. 

It maintained its formal name as The New 
‘York Herald until 1935, when it became The 
European Edition of The New York Herald 
Tribune. 


MERGER IN 1934 


Meantime the Paris edition of The Chi- 
cago Tribune, founded in 1918, was bought 
and absorbed by The Paris Herald in 1934. 
The Chicago Tribune’s paper was one of four 
English-language dailies in Paris in the twen- 
ties. The two others were The Paris Times, 
which was founded in 1924 by a group of 
American newspapermen and had a brief 
existence, and the Paris edition of The Lon- 
don Daily Mail, also started in 1924 and also 
short-lived. 

A number of American reporters and writ- 
ers went on to fame from the staff of The 
Paris Herald. Among them were Ralph 
Barnes, Elliot Paul, Arthur Moss, Eugene 
Jolas, Harold Stearns, Bert Andrews, Tommy 
Thompson, William Carney, Al Laney, Wilbur 
Forrest, Leland Stowe, Whit Burnett, Martha 
Foley, Charles Wertenbaker, Kenneth Stew- 
ard, William Shirer and Eric Hawkins, 

But perhaps the most famous member of 
The Herald's staff was Sparrow Robertson, 
its sports columnist. Mr. Robertson was 
known to generations of Americans in Paris, 
‘and he was on a first-name basis with many 
of European royalty. He was not especially 
keen on names, however, and he addressed 
his friends, low and high, as Old Pal.” 

3 SUSPENSION DURING WAR 

The European Edition of The Herald Trib- 
une was suspended from 1940 to 1944 dur- 
ing the German occupation of Paris in World 
War II. It reappeared Dec. 22, 1944, from the 
office, it had occupied in the Rue de Berri 
since 1930. 

The paper came under Mr. Whitney's 
active direction in 1961. He had ‘previously 
purchased a controlling interest in The New 
York Herald Tribune from Mrs, Ogden M. 
Reid and her two sons, Whitelaw and Ogden 
Reid. Mrs, Reid and her sons had ted 
the paper after the death of Mrs. Reid's 
husband in 1947. 

Last summer The Herald Tribune ceased 
publication in New York as a morning news- 
paper during a strike and joined the now 
defunct World Journal ‘Tribune in a new 
afternoon paper. Mr. Whitney then sold an 
interest in the European Edition to The 
Washington Post,. 

The Paris paper began to print articles 
from The Washington Post-Los Angeles 
Times News Service, It continued to publish 
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columns. by Walter Lippmann and Art 
Buchwald. 

The new paper is expected to continue to 
publish these columns. In addition; Mr. 
Sulzberger said last night, the paper would 
have available to it The New York Times 
News Service, plus such Times columnists as 
James. Reston: Reusel Baker ad rn 
Wicker- ct bo tacth 18873 i 


(From the üben Post, May 17, 
1 


New York ‘TIMES. AND HERALD TRIBUNE- 
Post FORM INTERNATIONAL PAPER IN 
PARIS ab 


The International Edition of The New York 
Times will combine Monday, May 22, with 
the New York Herald Tribune-The Washing- 
ton Post in Paris to publish a single news- 
paper to be known as The International 
Herald Tribune. 

Utilizing all the news resources of The 
Washington Post and The New York Times, 
it will be distributed in 72 countries through- 
out the world with the largest circulation of 
any American newspaper ever printed abroad. 

Robert T. MacDonald, publisher, and Mur- 

ray M. Weiss; editor of the Herald- Tribune, 
will continue to direct the newspaper in those 
capacities, Sydney Gruson, editor and. chief 
executive officer of the Times’s International 
Edition, will remain with the new 1 
during the transition. The paper will be 
lished in thé Herald Tribune building at 21 
Rue de Berri in Paris. 

Announcement of the new newspaper com- 
bination and of a new partnership to publish 
it was made in New York yesterday by John 
Hay Whitney, cha: n, and Katharine Gra- 
ham, cochairman, of the New York Herald 
Tribune-The Washington Post, together with 
Arthur Ochs Sulzberger, president and pub- 
lisher of The New York Times. 

Its appearance on Monday will be the sec- 
ond major recent change in the 80-year his- 
tory of the Herald Tribune in Paris. The New 
York Times plans to publish its, final Inter- 
national Edition Friday night. 

Last September, when the circulation of 
the Herald Tribune in Paris was at a record 
high: of 62000 copies daily? Thé Washington 
Post Co of which Mrs. Graham is president, 
acquired a share in the paper. The new joint 
venture company. that. will begin operation 
Monday, subject to French government ap- 
proval, provides for a.one-third interest for 
the Times and continues the relative interests 
of Mr. Whitney and The Washington Post as 
they had been in the remaining two-thirds. 
Tie Times, h a current eireulatlon of 
47,000 copies, began daily publication in 
Europe in June, 1949. At that time, all ol 
the editorial work on the paper was done in 
New York and mats ready to be cast and 
printed were flown across the antic to 
Paris every night. In 1952, the prin opera- 
tion was moved to Amsterdam. In 1960, how- 
ever, the paper moved over again to Paris, 
there to publish 4 simultaneous’ edition’ of 
the New Vork paper, considerably!condensed. 
gradually, this evolved into a more autono- 
mous edition. It has been under the direction 
of Gruson for the last seven months. 

The Herald Tribune-The Washington Post 
in Paris traces its history directly to the 
foundation in 1887 of the Paris Herald by 
James Gordon Bennett. It has been published 
daily in Paris since then as an independent 
newspaper whose contributors have ranged 
from relatively obscure newspapermen to 
great names of literature, and politics. in- 
cluding Ernest “Hemingway and Karl Marx. 

In making the announcement, Whitney 
commented, “our intention is to continue to 
go forward, increasing our news coverage 
commensurate With this great increase in our 
resources. We hope to become of even greater 
service to the internationally ande pcom- 
munities abroad.“ 

Mrs, Graham, also welcomed the new ven- 
ture, noting that, the. paper would expand in 
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content as well as in circulation and said that 
it would continue to have the fullest, possible 
contribution of the worldwide. resources of 


The Washington Post. 

Sulzberger said “We are interested in main- 
taining and strengthening the importance of 
the American voice abroad. Our new news- 
paper will be able to accomplish this admi- 
rably.” 

. ——————— 


INTERIOR APPROPRIATIONS, 1968 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 225, H.R. 9029. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
9029) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments, 

Mr. MANSFIELD., Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, despite the 
rule on germaneness, the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] be 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


s —ͤ — 
A PLHA FOR REALISM 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, some 
have argued. that the Government of 
North Vietnam may be misinterpreting 
the meaning of the debate in the United 
States over our conduct of the war in 
Vietnam. 

The, catastrophe of a limitless war in 
Asia must. be-fully assessed, while there 
is still time. It eould only bring unprece- 
dented suffering and sorrow—a_ blood- 
bath without, equal in human history, 
With the stakes mortally high, we must 
not permit the stifling of dissent in the 
United States. We must not fall silent 
out ot timidity or despair, whatever the 
political retribution: The debate must go 
on, 

It is equally vital, however, that the 
purpose of the debate, in the Senate of 
the United States, be understood by all; 
particularly by the Hanoi government. 
Our objective is the settlement of the 
war at the conference table, not the re- 
pudiation of American commitments al- 
ready made to South Vietnam, or the 
unilateral withdrawal of American forces 
from that embattled country. 

To this end, 15 Senators, all of whom 
have participated, to some degree, in the 
dissent, have joined; with me in issuing 
the following statement; aie 

We hope the statement will come to 
the attention of the Government of North 
Vietnam, and that it will be thoughtfully 
considered by all other foreign govern- 
ments having influence in Hanoi. 

The statement is entitled “A Plea for 
Realism. It reads as follows: f 

We, the undersigiied Members of the United 
States Senate, have expressed, from time to 
time, our individual reservations concerning 
the American involvement in Vietnam. We 
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have advocated and supported initiatives 
which we felt. might lead to negotiations, for 
an honorable settlement of the war. We con- 
tinue to hope that the Hanoi Government 
will yet choose to open one of the diplo- 
matic doors ‘available to it, which will lead 
both sides to the conference table. 

The conflict now appears to have reached 
an acute phase. At this critical juncture, it 
would be tragic indeed if there were any mis- 
conception in Hanoi about the realities of the 
political situation in the United States. We 
believe it essential to a realistic quest for 
peace that the nature of the dissent in this 
country, prevaluung among those who have 
criticized our Government's policy in Viet- 
nam, be accurately understood and assessed 
by the Government of North Vietnam. 

The signers of this declaration, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans, share the conyiction 
that the tragic war in Vietnam should be 
ended by negotiation of a mutually accept- 
able settlement. However, in the absence of 
such a settlement, we remain steadfastly op- 
posed to any unilateral withdrawal of Amer- 
loan troops from South Vietnam. We hold 
to this position, regardless of our partisan 
differences, because we believe it to be right. 
Moreover, we are certain that the American 
people, in overwhelming numbers, uphold the 
same position. 

There are no doubt many citizens of the 
United States who share our expressed mis- 
givings about the growing American involve- 
ment in Vietnam. But there are many more 
who either give their full endorsement to 
our Goyernment’s policy in Vietnam, or who 
press for even greater military action there. 

We hope this asséssment will be received 
in the spirit in which it is written—as a good 
faith effort to provide factual information 
about the dominant views in our country 
concerning the war in Vietnam. Perhaps in 
some way this information may help con- 
tribute to a negotiated peace, which is the 
last and only remaining alternative to a pro- 
longed and intensified war. 

FRANK OHURCH; JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
GEORGE McGovern, J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
FRANK E. Moss, E. L. BARTLETT, Lee 
METCALF; VANCE HARTKE, GAYLORD NM 

_ SON,. QUENTIN BURDICK, JOSEPH. S. 

, CLARK, STEPHEN M. YOUNG, ROBERT. F. 
KENNEDY, MARK O. HATFIELD, WAYNE 
Mozi, CLAIBORNE PELL. 


Mr, President, inasmuch as this state- 
ment appeared prematurely: in the press, 
and certain interpretations were given 
to it, I feel it * to ae at least 
three points. 

First, this abatement is dd an effort in 
which the administration) collaborated, 
It was drawn up initially by me, Before 
I circulated it to other Senators for their 
signatures, I presented it to the Secre- 
tary of State. I did so because I wanted 
to make certain that nothing in the 
statement would jeopardize any diplo- 
matic. efforts that might now be under- 
way between the Government of the 
United States and the Government. of 
North Vietnam, about which I had no 
knowledge. 

The Secretary advised me that it 
would not. This was the sole purpose of 
presenting the statement to him. 

Second, I stress that the statement in 
no way represents a change of position 
on the part of any signer, but rather it 
underlines the importance we attach to 
the continuation of the debate against 
a wider war. 

I think that the past week in the Sen- 
ate demonstrates that there is still much 
vitality in the dissent. And I have no 
doubt that we will continue to exercise 
our right, on the floor of the Senate; 
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to oppose any new moves in connection 
with the war in Vietnam that we regard 
as inimical to the best ine of the 
country. 

Finally, Mr. President, there has been 
a story on the wire to the effect that 
Dean Rusk, the Secretary of State, had 
said to me that this statement, coming 
from Senators who have criticized the 
war policy, would have greater credibil- 
ity in Hanoi than any statement he or 
any other spokesman for the adminis- 
tration might issue. I wish to say that 
the Secretary made no such statement 
to me, and there is no basis for that 
news story. à 

It may have resulted from an earlier 
attempt of mine, in June of last year, 
in which a number of other Senators 
joined, when, we were fearful that the 
government in Hanoi might execute cap- 
tured. American airmen, as common 
eriminals. At that time, the Under Sec- 
retary of State, who was then Mr. George 
Ball, said to me that he felt a statement 
signed by Senators who had opposed the 
bombing of North Vietnam, or who.had 
advocated a suspension of the bombing, 

would have particular impact in Hanoi, 
for reasons that ‘are’ self-evident. 

I wish to clear up these points, because 
they have appeared in stories that some- 
how leaked out in advance ‘of the news 
conference I held about an hour ago, at 
which time the statement was released 
and all the facts concerning it were fully 
and accurately reported. 

I now yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I take 
the floor only momentarily to commend 
the Senator from Idaho for the initiative 
that he has demonstrated, not only in 
connection with the statement that he 
has just made but also because of the 
leadership he has provided as one of 
the thoughtful critics of our policy in 
Southeast Asia for a number of years. 

I am glad that he has stressed what is 
certainly a fact—that nothing in the 
statement we released today signals in 
any way a change in the position of any 
of us who signed the statement. 

I spoke in the Senate at considerable 
length a little over 2 weeks ago to out- 
line a nine-point critique of our policy 
in Vietnam, and I stand today on every 
word I said on April 25 and before that 
in statements on the Senate floor. 

I also appreciate the fact that the 
Senator from Idaho has made it perfectly 
clear that this does not signal the end 
of dissent on ‘the floor of the Senate or 
elsewhere in the country. As a matter 
of fact, I believe it removes the chief in- 
hibition to dissent, which is the charge 
that our dissent might be misinterpreted 
in Hanoi. I believe that Hanoi under- 
stands very well that no Member of the 
Senate has ever advocated unilateral 
withdrawal from this commitment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr; McGOVERN. I believe that the 
government in Hanoi understands very 
well that no Member of ithe Senate has 
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ever advocated unilateral withdrawal in 
the absence of an acceptable settlement, 
no matter how regretful we might be 
about our original involvement in South 
Vietnam. But to erase any shadow of a 
doubt that such might be the interpre- 
tation in Hanoi, we have issued this 
statement. 

On that basis, it seems to me that we 
have removed a haunting anxiety about 
dissent that should enable us to discuss 
this issue more freely, that should enable 
us to speak out with less inhibition 
against what we believe to be n 
mistakes in the policy we are now follow- 
ing in southeast Asia. 

I believe that one of the major mis- 
takes is the constant escalation of the 
war, the sending of more and more 
troops, more and more bombers, more 
and more military pressure. The way 
to negotiation is in the opposite direc- 
tion—toward deescalation and éasing off 
of the military pressure on both sides. 

I commend the Senator from Idaho, 
and I hope this statement, which he has 
drafted so well, will clear the way for us 
to continue with an honest 4 9 10 
discussion of this very important i 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senor 
very much. 

I would emphasize once again that the 
single purpose of this statement is to 
make clear that the alternative to con- 
tinued war in Southeast Asia is the con- 
ference table. 

Those of us who signed the statement 
have been advocates of negotiation. In- 
deed, the Senator from South Dakota 
and I publicly urged a negotiated settle- 
ment of the war, when negotiation was 
a dirty word in Washington, months 
prior to the time that the President of 
the United States made this the settled 
policy of the country. 

It also has been the position of the 
signers that, given the commitments al- 
ready made, and the depth of our exist- 
ing involvement, it would be a serious 
mistake for this country to engage in a 
unilateral withdrawal from South Viet- 
nam. 

So the message should be clear: The 
alternative to the war is a ‘negotiated 
settlement; and if there is any possible 
misconception of this in Hanoi, I hope 
this statement will help remove it, and 
thus contribute to a goal we all seek 
the restoration of peace in Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. PERCY. I commend the Senator 
from Idaho for his laudable effort to 
reaffirm the position that the Senators 
have taken in opposition to unilateral 
withdrawal from Vietnam. 

I have been disturbed about a recent 
opinion poll which indicated that many 
Americans would support unilateral 
withdrawal of our forces, and I have 
been disturbed particularly to learn re- 
cently that there is a body of support on 
college campuses for such a policy. 

I believe we have a responsibility to 
indicate now the tragic consequences 
that. would .result for the people of 
Southeast Asia and the entire free world 
if we were to unilaterally withdraw from 
Vietnam. I am certain that the people 
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policy 

I believe it is in the best interests of 
the country that the Senators who have 
signed this statement reaffirm their right 
to dissent from certain policies of this 
administration, at the same time they 
now have clearly indicated their opposi- 
tion, once again, to a unilateral with- 
drawal of our forces.in South Vietnam. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois very much. I admire his in- 
dependence regarding the vexatious 
problem of the war. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 2 
additional minutes, in order that I may 
yed: to the distinguished Senator from 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I heartily 
commend the senior Senator from Idaho 
for his leadership in’ putting before the 
Senate and before the country—and, in- 

, before the world—the tion that 

n enunciated in the Senate today. 

a am proud to have taken part as a 
signer of this declaration, because I be- 
lieve that it must be made completely 
clear, without any equivocation, that my 
colleagues and I—and also the vast ma- 
jority of the people of this country—do 
not accept or advocate or in any way 
suggest that there could be unilateral 
withdrawal from Vietnam. 

It seems to me perfectly clear that the 
only way to terminate this conflict is to 
come to the negotiating table or to con- 
tinue the course that is now being fol- 
lowed. Since this course is so terrible and 
costly to us, as well as to North Viet- 
nam, we should get to the bargaining 
table, but we should make it perfectly 
clear to Ho Chi Minh that continued 
delay in the negotiations can bring only 
further disaster to him, as well as cost 
to us; and that that course we can and 
must follow because of our commitment 
in South Vietnam. 

I. hope the message will be entirely 
clear. not only in Hanoi, but also in the 
United Nations, to our European friends, 
and all over the world that that is the 
rena of the Unitéd States. 

The draftsmanship of the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho, his leader- 
ship in bringing this matter into focus, 
and the concurrence of so many Sena- 
tors should indicate this clearly. I am 
proud to lend what small support I can 
to this endeavor. 

Mr. CHURCH. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the Senator very much, and the 
fact that he joined as a signer. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
will itne Senator yield? 

. CHURCH. Iam happy to yield to 
the S Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
want to compliment the Senator on the 
fine statement he made today. I have 
listened with pride as one who is asso- 
ciated with him. I do express my views 
akin to those expressed by him that we 
should all hope fervently for a cease- 
fire, an armistice, and a negotiation in 
Asia to bring about peace between the 
forces of the Saigon regime and the 
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Hanoi government, and the forces of the 
Vietcong or the National Liberation 
Front; and the United States. 

The Senator from Idaho has rendered 
a real, needed, and outstanding service, 
and I compliment him. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator. 
I hope this action may contribute to the 
securement of a negotiated settlement 
oti this tragic war. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9029) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. ny President, I ask 
unanimous con that the committee 
amendments to 9029 be agreed to 
en 7 A sat the bill, as so amended, be 
considered as Original text for the pur- 
pose of further amendment; and’ that 
no points of order against’ legislation’ in 
an appropriation ‘pill be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

On page 2, line 10, to strike out $49,013,- 
000” and insert $49,451,000". 

On page 2, line 14, after the word “roads”, 
to strike out 63,900,000 and insert “$4,108- 

One page 2, at the beginning of line 20; to 
strike out 82.600, 000“ and insert “$3,000,- 
000. 

On page 6, Une 4, after the word law“, 
to strike out “$47,200,000” and insert ‘'$47,- 
179,000”. 

On page 6, line 11, after the word con- 
tract“, to strike out “$40,525,000” and in- 
sert “$41,530,000”. 

On 7, line 8, after the numerals 
203“, to strike out $18,000,000" and in- 
sert 819,000,000“. 

On page 8, line 21, after the word “Secre- 
tary”, to strike out “Provided further, That 
‘funds derived from appropriations in satis- 
faction of awards of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission and the Court of Claims shall not 
be available for advances, except for such 
amounts as may be necessary to pay attor- 
ney fees, expenses of litigation, and ex- 
penses of program planning, until after leg- 
islation has been enacted that sets forth 
the purposes for which said funds will be 
used” and insert “Provided further, That 
nothing contained in this paragraph or in 
any other provision of law shall be construed 
to authorize the expenditure of funds de- 
rived from appropriations in satisfaction of 
awards of the Indian Claims Commission 
and the Court of Claims, except for such 
amounts as may be necessary to pay attor- 
hey fees, expenses of litigation, and expenses 
of program planning, until after legislation 
has been enacted that sets forth the pur- 
poses for which said funds will be used“. 

On page 9, line 22, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “seventy” and insert ‘fifty- 
five’; and, in line 23. after the word “vehi- 
cles”, to strike out “(including fifteen for 
police-type use which may exceed by $300 
each the general purchase price limitation 
for the current fiscal year)". 

On page 10, line 18, after the word “for”, 
to strike out, “$4,140,000” and insert 84. 
200,000, 

On page 10, line 24, after the word “ex- 
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— to strike out ‘$119,500,000” and in- 
sert 122,028,000“; on page 11, line 2, after 
the word “exceed”, to strike out “834,458,000” 
and insert 838,356,000“; in line 4, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out “815, 367,000“ 
and W t 815,247) 000“; in line 5, after the 
word exceed“, to strike “out $1,900,000” 
and insert $2,650,000"; and, in line 7, after 
the word Wildlife“, to insert and (6) not 
to exceed $3,000,000 shall be available to the 
Bureau of, Outdoor Recreation for supple- 
mental allocations to the above agencies”. 

On page 11, line 16, after “(78 Stat. 900)”, 
to strike out 89,500,000“ and insert “$12,- 
028,000". 

On page 13, line 8. after the word “func- 
tions“, to strike out “$17,500,000” and insert 

“$25, 000, 000", 

On page 14, line 17, after the word “activi- 
ties“, to strike out “$85 499.000“ and insert 
“$86, 200 000% and, in line 18, after the word 
“which”, to strike out "$13,960,000" and in- 
sert 815,260,000“. 

On page 16, line 2, after the word substi- 
tutes”, to strike out 838,180,000“ and insert 
“$36,121,000, and in addition $400,000 to be 
derived by transfer from the appropriation 
‘Appalachian region mining area restora- 
tion.“ eee ‘of Mines”; and, at-the begin- 
ning o Mey 5, artan, the amendment just 
above sta to strike out “of which not to 
exceed $2,224,000 shall remain available until 
expended for the conduct of a tunneling 
technology program“. Í 

On page 16, at the beginning of line 16, 


to strike out 83.232,000“ and insert 
83.367.000“. 

On page 17, line 23, after “(714 Stat. 337)”, 
strike out “$9,180,000” and insert 
$11,180,000". 


On page 18, line 7, after the word gas“, to 
strike out $740,000" and insert “$814, 000". 

On page 18, line 18, after the word “Iaw”, 
to strike out $23,194,650" and insert 
824,219,650“. f 

On page 20, line 8, after (79 Stat.-1125)”, 
to strike out ‘$1,678,000’. and insert 

82,428,000 

On page 22, line 5, after the word Refuge 
to strike ‘out 843,010,000“ and insert 
$44,810,800". 

On page 22, at the beginning of line 11, 
to strike out $2,568,000" and insert “$5,090- 
600, and in addition $400,000 to be derived by 
transfer from the appropriation Appalach- 
lan region fish and wildlife restoration proj- 
ects’, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife,”. 

On page 22, line 23, after “(79 Stat. 1125)”, 
to strike out $1,675,000" and insert 
82,425,000“. > 

On page 24, line 19, after the word “Com- 
mission”, to strike out’ “$40,422, opor and 
insert 840, 730,400“. 

On page 25; line 2, after the word Service“, 
to strike out $29,581,000" and insert 829, 
946,800". 

On page 25, at the beginning of line 12, to 
strike out 611,197,000“ and insert “$12,671,- 
500”, 

On page 26, line 6, after (80 Stat. 915)”, 


to strike out $1,000,000" and insert 
“$470,000”. 
On page 27, at the beginning of line’ 15, 


to strike out 
“$12,130,000”. 

On page 28, line 6, after the word ex- 
penses”, to strike out 66,776,500“ and insert 
“$7,064,500”. 

On page 29, line 21, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out ‘'$250,000" and insert 
“$400,000”. 

On page 30, line 23, after the word “lands”, 


“$11,130,000” and insert 


to strike out “$185,063,000" and insert 
“$186,218,000". 
On page $1, line. 12, after the word 


$40,180,000". to insert “$42,029,000, and in 
addition $400,000 to be derived by transfer 
from the appropriation “Timber development 
organization loans and technical assist- 
ance’, Forest Service.” 


strike out “$190,000” and insert 
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On page 31, at line 23, to strike out 
818,251,000“ and insert 820,251,000“. 
On page 36, line 7, after the word Act“, 


to. strike out “$82,000,000” and insert 
"$82,645,000". 
On page 36, line 19, after (42, U.S.C. 


20048); to strike out 814, bey nal and ins 
sert $17,606,000". = li 
j ry et page 38, line 16. ethos: the word “exe 
pended"; to strike out “$10,700,000” and in- 
sert 611,170,000“, and at the beginning of 
line 19, to strike out “$3,000,000” and insert 
“$4,000,000 

On page 39, Une 12, after the word ex- 
penses”, to strike out er pl and insert 
81.360.000 . 

On page 40, line 4, after the word “pub- 
lications”, to strike out ‘$23,790,000” and 
insert, 324,323,000.“ 

On, page 40, at the beginning of line 15, 
to strike out “$3,000,000” and insert “$2,316,- 

000". 

On page 41, line 6, after 5 U.S.C. 3109", 
to strike out $1,100,000" and 22 2255 81,168. 
000”. 

On page 42, line 12; after the word proper“ 
to strike out 83,000, 000“ and insert 83,054. 


On page 43, at the beginning < of line 8, to 
; $325,000". 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
. — as indicated on page 1 of the 
report, considered budget estimates in 
the amount of 81.458, 218,000, including 
indefinite appropriations of receipts, for 
the agencies and bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and for the related 
agencies listed on page 2 of the report. 
Excluded from this bill are the South- 
eastern Power Administration, the 
Southwestern Power Administration, the 
Bonneville Power Administration, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Administration, 
and underground electric power trans- 
mission, all of which will be considered 
in the public works appropriations bill. 

The committee recommends definite 
appropriations of $1,331,735,000; This is 
$33,931,900 more than the House allow- 
ance; and is $58,975,950 less than the 
budget estimates. Included in the amount 
over the House allowance is $8,925,000 
in budget estimates sent directly to the 
Senate and not considered by the House. 
These requests pertain to additional 
funds for the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands and to a hospital for the 
Division of Indian Health. 

The committee's recommendations in- 


‘crease the allowances in the House bill 


in the following respects: 

Bureau of Land 
$1,046,000. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, $1,984,000. 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, $2,- 
588.000. 

Office of Territories, $7,500,000. 

Geological Survey, $800,000. ° 

Office of Coal Research, $2,000,000. 

Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, $1,- 
775,000. 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life, $5,073,400. 

National Park Service, $1,598,700. 

Office of Water Resources Research, 
$1,000,000. 

Forest Service, $5,004,000, 

Division of Indian Health, $3,518,000. 

National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties, $1,000,000. 
The committee recommends a de- 
crease in the amount allowed by the 


Management, 
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House of Representatives for the Bu- 
reau of Mines, which results from disap- 
proval of the estimate for tunneling 
technology, a new project. The com- 
mittee’s actions, except for this item, 
actually increase the House allowance. 

The committee believes that even 
though it does not recommend all that 
the departmental agencies and mem - 
bers of the Senate desire, the bill is 
sound and well balanced. Every effort 
was made to provide as much as possible 
within. the bounds of reason and with 
due cognizance of the general budgetary 
situation. Hundreds of amendments to 
the House bill were considered, and I 
believe that the bill as reported continues 
necessary, development of the resources 
of the United States in a reasonable 
manner. I hope the bill will be approved 
as it was reported by the committee. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I take this 
opportunity; first, to compliment the 
chairman of the full committee for the 
many, many devoted hours he has spent 
bringing this particular bill to the floor 
of the Senate. As the Senator from Ari- 
zona indicated in his statement, this bill 
does contain the requests that have been 
screened from many hundreds of persons 
who have come before the committee for 
additions to the overall bill. I do not have 
the dollar amount, but the amount was 
substantial, and was in addition to ap- 
peals made by the various agencies in- 
volved. 

The Senator from Arizona, of course, 
has handled this matter for many years. 
He is our leader in this great field of 
building America stronger in the field of 
resource management. I know that over 
the years he has watched with great 
pride the headway that has been made in 
all of these various departments. i 

Mr. President; the committee had some 
difficulty, I am frank to say, on the items 
in connection with the land and water 
conservation fund. There was a restric- 
tion placed upon us, rather urgently) by 
the limitation of amounts that came in 
from the fund itself. This was $110 mil- 
lion and we held reasonably close to that 
figure. 

There was a suggestion of a direct ap- 
propriation from the Treasury of the 
United States of 882 million; the House 
allowed $9.5 million of that; whereas the 
committee allowed 812 million or an in- 
crease of $2.5 million; Í 

Mr, President, there were adjustments 
made in the various park and recreation 
areas and seashores that were presented 
to the committee. In some instances we 
had to take some from the budget esti- 
mates. We cut them down to accommo- 
date the requests made in other areas. 

On balance, particularly in this 
troubled area of national parks, sea- 
shores, and lake shores, in holdings in 
the various park areas, we came out with 
an overall good bill. 

I might comment specifically in that 
connection. because attention should be 
foc on that matter. First, in connec- 
tion with the Indiana Dunes, National 
Lake shore there was an estimate of $6.5 
million for land acquisition, which was 
completely disallowed by the, House of 
Representatives. I feel that unfor- 
tunate because it, Occurred to me that it 
had the effect of absolutely eliminating 
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the Indiana Dunes National Lake shore. 
The bill had a long and stormy course 
of action before it finally passed Congress 
and was signed into law last year. I be- 
lieve we Should move on in area and 
acquire some of this land as quickly as 
we can. With that thought in mind, we 
allowed; $2 million. 

There are other items that could be 
commented on but I shall not take the 
time of the Senate in pointing them out 
item by item. 

Mr. President, ‘the end result was a 


good bill and I wish to compliment the 


chairman of the full committee for the 
many, many hours of faithful, patient, 
and hard work that he devotes in listen- 
ing to not only appeals from the agencies 
involved, but also from the various con- 
gressional representatives and outside 
witnesses who are heard year after year. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE: I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I wish to express appre- 
ciation to the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. BIBLE] and, of course, to 
our distinguished chairman, the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] for allow- 
ing the budgeted item of ‘$1,048,000 for 
land acquisitions in the Everglades Na- 
tional Park which was cut out by the 
House of Representatives. It is extremely 
important, in my judgment, at this time, 
that the Federal Government move to 
fulfill its obligations. 

As the Senator knows, the State of 
Florida has contributed 850,000 acres of 
land and water. It has contributed $2 
million of State funds. The Women’s 
Federation of Florida has contributed 
one of the most valuable sites, the Royal 
Palm Hammock and surrounding areas, 
which it had maintained for years as a 
beautiful area to be preserved for a na- 
tional park. The Collier interests con- 
tributed some 20,000 or 30,000 acres. 

All these contributions should be con- 
sidered and measured against the 
skimpy Federal contributions which haye 
hardly made a beginning on the Federal 
commitment, should be measured against 
the troubles we have had in connection 
with water supply, in which State and 
Federal Government both have been put 
to unexpected and additional expense, 
and will go to more—and I want to rec- 
ognize an added fact for the record 
that many of our people in Florida, in- 
cluding public officials, feel that we in the 
Federal Gove ent have not done our 
share in this matter. 

‘I think that this is a peculiarly appro- 
priate time to move ahead. I want to 
thank my distinguished friend very 
warmly. I might say that as a result of 
this long delay, the ultimate cost of ac- 
quiring these inholdings has gone up 
immeasurably through the years. I ne- 
gotiated an interest on the part of a pri- 
vate donor in the acquisition of a key 
tract on the west coast which contained 
six or eight Indian mounds; only to find 
that the price formerly discussed with the 
owners had gone up so much that the 
problem could not be solved in the 
method we had hoped,’ by private pur- 
chase and donation. 

For my State, and for the many thou- 
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sands of people in my State who are con- 
cerned about the park, and the thousands 
of people outside the State who are also 
concerned, I particularly express my deep 
appreciation for this, recommendation. 
This is a critical problem and here is a 
move in the direction of recognizing the 
Federal obligations assumed so long ago. 

I did not want to leave the record silent 
on this matter because we greatly and 
deeply appreciate the attitude of our dis- 
tinguished friends on that subcommittee, 
of which T do not have the honor to be a 
member. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator from 
Florida. I assure him that we will do our 
best in conference. There are problems 
involved. This should be acquired not 
only here but also for the entire Park 
Service, and we are going to work to- 
ward that end. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. MUNDT.: Mr. President, I join in 
behalf of the minority in congratulating 
the distinguished chairman, ps z4 
members of the subcommit' 
full Committee on 8 ie the 
fact that we have aga worked together 
harmoniously, and. without controversy, 
and have reported what I think is a logi- 
cal and thoroughly defensible bill under 
‘the budgetary procedures dealing with 
the Department of the Interior. 

I emphasize the debt of gratitude we 
owe both to the majority and minority 
staff members of the committee, who 
have labored long and hard on this sub- 
ject. I might say that they worked to- 
gether as a team. We could scarcely tell 
one from the other. When something 
needed to be done, it was done by what - 
ever staff member we were able to con- 
tact at the time. 

The bill represents a long period of 
hard work. We had 2,695 pages of hear- 
ings, on the Senate side alone. The ap- 
peals which came over, after the House 
had acted, represented 911 pages, which 
is the longest, largest, and most exten- 
sive presentation of appeals that I have 
ever seen since I became a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations. ‘ 

Obviously, if we were to do our duty, 
we could not yield to all of the very 
persuasive requests which were made, 
not only by the departments, but also by 
other Senators and the general public. 
In addition, the budget estimate had the 
benefit of more than 40 amendments pro- 
posed by the Department alone. Some of 
those changes amounted. to $83,343,150, 
including $14,425,000 in amendments to 
the budget not considered by the House. 

The subcommittee recommended res- 
torations totaling $17,166,700. . 

Our senatorial colleagues, indicating 
the diligence with which they pursue 
their work, proposed 208 changes to the 
bill, all in the direction of moving the 
appropriations upward. They included a 
dozen language changes either for the 
report. or for language in the bill. The 
total monetary changes proposed by Sen- 
ators totaled $68,258,500, of which the 
subcommittee recommended the ap- 

proval of $18,246,000. 

In addition to all the ‘foregoing, ae 
were innumerable requests from individ- 
uals and org Nen bote outside the Gov- 
nn These totaled 832 million, none 
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of which we were able to approve directly, 
although some of them were.the same 
as those proposed by Federal neues 
and Senators. 

Of the additional approximately $100 
million which was requested from non- 
Federal agencies, we were able to comply 
with requests in an amount totaling a 
little over $18 million. 

It seems to me that the people of the 
country are gaining steadily in the real- 
ization that the importance of developing 
our natural resources and developing the 
great interior of the country is something 
of great significance not only to present 
generations but.also to the future: 

While in a period of war, a period of 
what I consider to be generally excessive 
spending—and it is impossible to move 
forward with projects as rapidly as I 
would like—I think the bill marks sub- 
stantial progress. I can certainly,. with 
great enthusiasm and complete convic- 
tion, recommend its approval to the Sen- 
ate as a whole. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I was 
in fairly faithful attendance at the hear- 
ings on this bill which lasted, as I recall, 
for 23 days of the actual hearings. I was 
not there every day. However, the man 
who was there every day, to the best of 
my knowledge—and I made inquiry on 
this subject—was none other than the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
Haypden]. Not only was he faithful be- 
yond all comprehension in attendance at 
the hearings, but he also presided. with 
diligence, with understanding, and with 
his usual great ability. 

I congratulate him once more upon. the 
bill which he has brought forth. Like- 
wise I pay tribute to the great contribu- 
tion made to the bill by the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]: and 
to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE]. 

As a memer of the subcommittee, in 
my opinion, the pending bill is a very 
good bill. It does not contain everything 
all of us would have desired, but in light 
of the circumstances, in light of other 
needs, in light of the testimony, which 
was presented to the committee, and in 
exercising our best judgment as to what 
should be done following the presenta- 
tion of the detailed testimony, I consider 
this to be a very, very good bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I do not 

believe there are any further amend- 
ments to be offered. 
_ have one amendment that I would 
like to suggest. I have talked, this matter 
over with both Chairman HAYDEN: and 
Senator Munopr. I think it was through 
my own inadvertence that we failed to 
include it in the subcommittee. It adds 
$107,500 for land acquisition for the 
Wolf Trap Farm: 

I send the amendments to the desk, 
which would add an amount for that 
land acquisition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Nevada will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the amendments, as follows: 

On page 10, line 24, strike “$122,028,000” 
and insert “$122,135,500”. 

On page 11, line 3, strike ‘ "$33, 356,000" and 
insert $33,463,500". 

On page 11, line 17, strike “$12,028,000” 
and insert “$12,135,500”. 
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Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I shall ex- 
plain the amendment briefly. The pro- 
posal is to add $107,500 for land acquisi- 
tion for the Wolf Trap Farm, which was 
donated by Mrs, Shouse. There are three 
or four inholdings within the boundaries 
of the area, It sems to me it would be 
prudent to acquire this land before the 
developers and subdiyiders move in. Mrs. 
Shouse has set up a fund of $1.7. million 
in escrow for the development of this 
area. With that type of benefactor and 
with that donation, we would be short- 
sighted indeed not to adopt the amend- 
ment. x 

I move its adoption. 

Mr. M Mr. President, may I say 
that the Senator from Nevada had dis- 
cussed this matter with the minority. It 
was discussed at one time in the subcom- 
mittee. I do not know why we did not 
provide for it at that time. It became 
waylaid because there were bigger items 
to handle. But the points made by the 
Senator from Nevada are completely ac- 
curate, This ares is located in a place 
where there is a population growth, and 
there is a steady and constant growth. 
We are living in a period of inflation, 
which is not going to diminish until we 
practice economy in the Government. 
There is no question of the need to ac- 
‘quire this property to buttress the park. 
I think we can defend this amendment 
in terms of economy and the public in- 
terest. I enthusiastically support it. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, if there are no further 
amendments to be offered, I suggest the 
third reading of the bill. 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER.’ The 
question is on ‘agreeing to the amend- 
ments, en bloc, of the Senator from 
Nevada. 

The amendments were agreed to en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The’ PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on final passage. 

Mr. “MILLER. Mr. President, I had a 
possible amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr, President, I would not 
want to preclude any Senator from offer- 
ing an amendment, 

Mr. MILLER. Mr.. President, 1 did want 
to talk to the Senator from Nevada about 
it. 

Mr. BIBLE) Mr. President; I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent; I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the passage of the 
bill. 

The yeas and ‘nays were ‘ordered. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may offer an 
amendment, notwithstanding. that the 
third reading has been ordered. 

The PRESIDING .OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this with the Senator from 
Nevada, and I believe the amendment 
will be acceptable. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, iam per- 
fectly willing to accept this amendment. 
It would add 810,000 to the Lewis and 
Clark Trail Commission appropriation. 
No strong case was made to add the 
$10,000, but I am perfectly willing to take 
it to conference. 

I ask unanimous consent that, not- 
withstanding the third reading of the 
bill, the amendment adding $10,000. to 
the item of $25,000 may be offered. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
amendment has not been sent to the ee 
yet. I do so now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment offered by: the 
Senator from Iowa. ; 

The AssIsTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK: It is 
proposed, on page 43, line 14, to strike 
out “$25,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$35, 000. d Pa 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRUENING: Mr. Président, the 
Senate Appropriations. Committee has 
increased the funding of the Endowment 
for the Humanities ‘program by $1 ‘mil- 
lion, thereby raising the funding ap- 
proved by the House from $3 to $4 mir- 
lion. The President's budget has re- 


quested $5 million and I regret that 


the full funding for this worthy pro- 
gram could not be obtained. However, the 
increase approved by my colleagues in 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
will be helpful and this addition is de- 
sirable. I support it fully. 

Today we know there are serious de- 
fects in our teaching of humanities which 
arise, principally, because of overworked 
teachers, inadequate staffing of existing 
facilities, outdated textbooks, and often 
a lack of coordination. 

Through the teaching of the humani- 
ties man is able to learn more about him- 
self and his heritage today and his hope 
for tomorrow. 

The Humanities Endowment during its 
first full year has done a highly credit 
able job, thereby affirming the hopes of 
all of us that, with proper governmental 
assistancepthe teaching of the humani- 
ties in our Nation could be revitalized and 
strengthened at a time in our history 
when such teaching is needed. The $1 
million added to the Humanities 
budget is a tiny sum, indeed, compared 
to our enormous outlays in other areas. 
I hope the Senate will approve this vital 
addition. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I turn to 
page 19 of the committee report. Iam 
very happy to note that funds in the 
amount of $233,000 for the commence- 
ment of construction of a trout hatchery 
at the Wolf Creek Dam site in south- 
central’ Kentucky have been recom- 
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mended by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee and that the Senate commit- 
tee has accepted the amount contained 
in the House bill: 

These funds represent another step in 
the efforts of the Kentucky congressional 
delegation to fulfil the hopes of some 
360,000 Kentucky fishermen, in addition 
to bringing many economic benefits to 
our State. 
`. In March 1966, I appeared before the 
committee and requested planning funds 
to determine the féasibility of establish- 
ing a suitable site for a trout hatchery 
in Kentucky. Upon the recommiendation 
of the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, Congress added $20,000 to the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
budget for fiscal 1967 for the making of 
this feasibility study. Operating on the 
planning funds made available last year, 
the Bureau completed its study and rec- 
ommended the suitability of a trout 
hatchery at the Wolf Creek Dam site. 
Now, construction of the hatchery can 
begin. 

I ask unanimous consent that my testi- 
mony before the subcommittee on the 
Department of Interior’s appropriation 
this year in support of construction funds 
and the recent correspondence I have 
had with the Bureau of Sport’ Fisheries 
and Wildlife on this subject be included 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 


remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. f 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I further 
note from the committee report that the 
committee has recommended funds in the 
amount of $11,180,000 for the budget 
of the Office of Coal Research, which 
amount. represents an additional $2 
million over the amount appropriated by 
the House and represents a substantial 
increase over the 1967 appropriation. of 
$8,220,000. 

I hope that in conference the House 
conferees will accept the Senate com- 
mittee’s. recommendation. 

I have urged for a long period of time 
that the facilities and research programs 
of the Bureau of Mines be expanded to 
deal with the problems of sulfur emis- 
sions from coal. 

I note with interest for example, from 
the testimony of Mr. George Fumich, Jr., 
Director of the Office of Coal Research, 
which appears at page 1020 of the hear- 
ings, that one of the research contracts 
entered into by the Office of Coal Re- 
search for fiscal 1968 authorizes this type 
of program: 

This project would be directed toward re- 
ducing both air and water pollution from 
high sulfur coals. Success will permit the 
electric utilities to continue burning lower 
cost coals, thus keeping electric power costs 
to the consumer at a minimum. It will help 
to insure that a choice of competitive fuels 
will be available for decades to come. 


In attending yesterday the hearings 
conducted by the Subcommittee on Air 
and Water Pollution of the Public Works 
Committee. we heard testimony from 
representatives of the Bureau of Mines 
describing various research projects un- 
dertaken by the Bureau to develop a 
technology, which does not exist today, 
for the reduction of sulfur emissions pro- 
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duced by the burning of coal. Earlier, the 
subcommittee heard representatives of 
the coal industry who testified to the 
great need for an intensified research 
program to deal with the problems of 
air pollution and the willingness of the 
coal industry to cooperate and assist in 
these research efforts to develop a tech- 
nology to combat this form of pollution. 

Mr. President, in concluding my re- 
marks I wish to extend my appreciation 
and thanks to the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the distinguished ranking minority 
member [Mr. Youne], and the distin- 
guished ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee [Mr. Munt], for the con- 
sideration and thoughtful attention they 
have given to these Kentucky projects. 

Exuisir 1 
STATEMENT. OF SENATOR COOPER: TROUT 
HATCHERY, KENTUCKY 

I appreciate this opportunity to appear be- 
fore the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
the Department of Interior's Budget. I am 
here today to request funds for the com- 


mencement of construction of a trout 


hatchery on the Cumberland River at the 
Wolf Creek Dam site in south central nee 
Wend. 

I think it would be helpful to the Com 
mittee's consideration of this request if I re- 
viewed briefiy the history of this project and 
its current status in light of the actions 
taken by this Committee and the recom- 
mendations made by the Interior Depart- 
ment's Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life. 

Since 1948 Kentucky has been stocking 
trout in its streams from hatcheries in other 
States, primarily from a hatchery in Virginia 
and one in Tennessee. The first stoc. 
were experimental in nature. But in 1952, a 
trout fishery was established below Wolf 
Creek Dam on the Cumberland River at a 
point near where it is proposed that a 
hatchery now be constructed. It has been 
very successful. For the past six or seven 
years the Governor of Kentucky, the Com- 
missioner of the Department of Fish and 
Wildlife, the membership of the League of 
Kentucky Sportsmen and the Kentucky con- 
gressional delegation have requested the De- 
partment of the Interior to proceed with 
planning for this hatchery. 

In later years I have requested funds from 
this Committee. In 1965, while the Commit- 
tee did not provide funds for site planning 
at that time, the Chairman, Senator Hayden, 
in a colloquy on the floor, told me that he 
would give consideration to this request the 
following year and that he felt the Commit- 
tee would do so. 


BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 
INVESTIGATION AND REPORT 


In March of last year I again appeared 
before this Committee and requested plan- 
ning funds to determine the feasibility of 
establishing a trout hatchery at the Wolf 
Creek Dam site. Upon the recommendation of 
this Committee Congress added $20,000 to 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife’s 
appropriation for fiscal 1967 for the deter- 
mination of a suitable site for a trout 
hatchery in Kentucky. 

The Bureau completed its investigation 
and filed its completion report in December 
of last year. The Bureau's study, I might add, 
was aided, by the data collected over the past 
two years by the Bureau in cooperation with 
the Kentucky Department of Fish and Wild- 
life Resources. 

I am happy to note that in its report the 
Bureau made the following recommendation: 

“Present facilities at the Dale Hollow Na- 
tional Fish Hatchery are mot adequate for 
producing trout required for the Kentucky- 
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Tennessee area. In order to permit produc- 
tion of the trout needed for the area, early 
action should be taken to construct the 
needed facilities at either the Wolf Creek 
Dam site or at the Dale Hollow Dam site.” 
The Bureau, in consultation with the Corps 
of Engineers, then reached a decision in Jan- 
uary that the new hatchery should be con- 
structed at the Wolf Creek Dam site. 


CONSTRUCTION COST 


on January 10, I wrote the Bureau's Direc- 
tor, Mr. John Gottschalk, and requested that 
he furnish me with the construction schedule 
and cost estimates for the hatchery as soon 
as these estimates were completed. In his 
reply Mr. Gottschalk places the total con- 
struction: cost of the hatchery at $2,452,500. 
The amount required for Phase I of the con- 
struction is estimated to be $233,000 and it 
is this amount that Iam requesting the Com- 
mittee to add to the Interior Department's 
appropriation for fiscal 1968. 

I would like to note at this point that the 
Report was not received until late in Decem- 
ber and the cost estimates were not available 
until February of this yéar—too late for con- 
sideration in the Interior Department's Budg- 
et for fiscal, 1968 as submitted to Congress 
by the President. 

LOCAL INTEREST 


In concluding L: cannot emphasize too 
strongly the keen interest that is felt in Ken- 
tucky over the prospect of this trout hatch- 
ery. Yesterday I received a telegram from 
Mr. Minor Clark, Commissioner of Kentucky’s 

rtment of Fish and Wildlife Resources, 
ch expresses the sentiment in my State 
je the commencement of this project. The 
telegram reads as follows: 
Senator JoHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

At least 360,000 Kentucky fishermen - are 
still requesting funds for trout hatchery 
established to provide fishing in 628 miles 
of water. Besides creating such activities, 
great economic’ benéfits result other than 
fishing, such as gains for many ‘businesses, 
including motels, gas stations, etc. Kentucky 
has patiently waited such appropriations and 
all people here are looking forward for appro- 
priations to start phase I as outlined by Bu- 
reau of Sport Fisheries after July 1. 

MINOR CLARK, 
Commissioner, Department of Fish and 
Wildlife Resources. 


ASSOCIATION OF SENATOR MORTON WITH 
REQUEST 

Finally, I would like to say that Senator 
Morton, who has been an ardent proponent 
of the trout hatchery over the past years, 
is familiar with my statement and wishes to 
be associated with it. We both appreciate the 
help this Committee has given in the past 
and we respectfully urge that the Commit- 
tee provide the sufficient funds for com- 
mencement of Phase I of the construction of 
the trout hatchery as outlined in the pro- 

gram of the Bureau of Sports Fisheries. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH BUREAU OF SPORT FISH- 
ERIES AND WILDLIFE 

I would also appreciate it, Mr, Chairman, 
if the recent correspondence I have had on 
this subject with the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries could be included in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau or SPORT FISHERIES 
AND WILDLIFE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER," 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Cooper: This is in reply to 
your letter of January 10 regarding a hatch- 
ery below Wolf Creek Dam in south-central 
Kentucky. As requested; we have included a 
statement specifying the need for the hatch- 
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ery, along with itemized development re- 
“quirements and cost estimates. 

For the past several years, fishery biol- 
ogists from the State of Kentucky and our 
Bureau have been assembling data on ‘the 
numbers and sizes of trout needed for stock- 
ing Kentucky waters. These investigations 
show that there are 515 miles of streams 
which need to be stocked with legal-sized 
trout. An additional 113 miles of tailwaters 
are also suitable as year-round trout habitat. 

Most of the large reservoirs in Kentucky 
have excellent trout fishing potential, and 
should be stocked periodically with trout. 
The use of reseryoirs and tailwaters below 
dams to provide trout fishing is gaining in 
importance each year, and contributes sub- 
stantially to the national sport fishery. 

Based on management procedures used 
throughout the Southeast, the current re- 
quirements; for trout in Kentucky are esti- 
mated to be about 150,000 pounds annually. 
A site for construction of a trout hatchery 
of this capacity is located below Wolf Creek 
Dam, An adequate water supply is available 
from pipes already installed within the Dam. 

Outlined below is a program for develop- 
ment of the hatchery, broken down into 
phases with the latest engineering cost esti- 
mates: 


Phase I: 
Acquisition of water and land 
rights, engineering and de- 


velopment isune 815, 000 
Site preparation and rough 
U 83, 250 
Station roads, parking areas, 
curbing, and gutterss 50, 000 
Storm sewers --.-..----------- 19, 750 
Water supply lines to aerator 65, 000 
Subtotal: 224 .5--50<-5--5 233. 000 
Phase II: 
Hatchery bulld ing 218, 750 
Equipment storage building 50, 000 
Aerator building 84. 250 
Domestic water supply system 37. 500 
Domestic sewage system 37. 500 
Underground telephone 4. 750 
Underground electric system 20, 000 
a 453, 759, 
Phase TH: 3 > 
F residences s etl 60, 000 
=- Olly paint, and chemical storage x 
building. gan LL 7.875 
Vehicle storage bulldin g 42, 250 
Gasoline and fuel oil . 10, 125 
N . 153, 000 
Water supply lines 32, 500 
Underground electric system 25, 000 
Outfall drain ines 34, 250 
Fish cultural equipment: 30, 000 
Sywbtotat. <5 22-4. --=------5 395. 000 
Phase IV: 
JRACOWAYS jf canes enre unien 153, 000 
Water supply lines 32, 500 
Underground electric system 30, 000 
Floodlights, aeration, and eléc- 
trical systeme 444 31, 750 
Landscaping gg 50, 000 
Paving station roads, parking, 
and service areas 32, 125 
Fencing .-.-----+.-----<+---- 12, 375 
Fish cultural equipment 30, 000 
Sup 371, 750 
TOMI nA Se eSL Siva 20s 1,452, 500 


We are pleased to supply the above in- 
formation, and appreciate your interest in 
the Bureau’s programs to help manage the 
sport fishery resources of the Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN S. GOTTSCHALK; 
Director. 
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JANUARY, 10, 1967. 

Mr. JOHN S. GOTTSCHALK, 

Director, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life, Fish and Wildlife Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, B. Cc. 

Dear Mr. GorrscHaLx: Thank you for your 
letter of December 23 enclosing the report of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service approving the 
Wolf Creek dam site for a trout hatchery. I 
am naturally very happy to have this report 
and I know that sportsmen all over Kentucky 
are pleased with the final determination 
made by the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

I am informed that it is the usual practice 
of the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life to prepare cost figures for the construc- 
tion of the trout hatchery broken down into 
phases and their justification. I would like 
very much to have the opportunity to study 
and review these estimates and I would ap- 
preciate it if you ‘would send me a copy as 
soon as your estimates on construction cost 
have been completed. 

With best wishes for the New Year, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Bu- 
REAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND 
* WILDLIFE, t 
Washington, D.C., December 23, 1966. 

Hon. JoHN SHERMAN COOPER, : 

US. Senate,- 

Washington, D.C. : ’ 

DEAR Senator Cooper? Enclosed for your 
information is a copy of the Completion, Re- 
port, Hatchery Site Investigations, Wolf 
Creek Dam, Russell County, Kentucky. 

As you know, this investigation has been 
carried on for the past two years by this 
Bureau in cooperation with the Kentucky 
Department of Fish and Wildlife Resources, 
and other interested persons. 

We trust you will find the report interest- 
ing and useful: 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN S. GOTTSCHALK, 
2 Director. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a member of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee which funds the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Related Agen- 
cies, I was able to offer an amendment 
to the bill now beforé the Senate, which 
the subcommittee and full committee ac- 
cepted, adding $450,000 for increased re- 
search by the Bureau of Mines on remoy- 
ing sulfur from coal. It is vital for the 


health of our Nation that a greatly ac- 


celerated attack be mounted on problems 
of air pollution. The answer to air pollu- 
tion abatement, in my opinion, lies in 
research rather than in overly restrictive 
Federal regulation. The search to remove 


sulfur from coal and oil before combus-" 


tion must be pushed. 

The $450,000 is solely aimed at new 
process developments on a laboratory 
scale. Two Bureau of Mines develop- 
ments have not yet reached the stage 
where they are ready for pilot plants, 
so the $450,000 is badly needed by the 
Bureau for the purpose of developing this 
basic research as promptly as possible. 

I was also glad to join with Senator 
McGee, another member of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, in offering an 
amendment. to add $1.2 million for. the 
Office of Coal Research on Project 
COED, by the FMC Corp. 

As to the US. Park Service appropria- 


tion, I supported a restoration of 86 18,000 


ta permit construction of the Harpers 
Ferry Interpretive, Facilities Center, 


which had previously been disallowed by 
the House. The new Center will be used 
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by the Park Service for Nation-wide 
museum planning, audiovisual prepara- 
tion of exhibits for use throughout the 
entire National Parks System, and 
graphics work on information material. 
It will provide a training center for per- 
sonnel for National, State, and local 
parks and for some. foreign countries. 
A master plan for the Center and campus 
area has been completed and a final 
building design is expected by June 5. 

These funds will allow construction to 
start this fall, with a completion date in 
fall 1968. If the fiscal year 1968 funds 
had not been programed, operational 
savings of approximately 10 positions 
and $75,000 per year would be lost Pres- 
ently, the Interpretive Division of the 
National Park Service is scattered in four 
different locations throughout the 
country. 

Other amendments offered by me and 
accepted by the committee were as fol- 
lows: $56,000 for staffing and equipping 
a diagnostic service unit at the Leeto 
Fish Hatchery; $150,000 for Savanning 
forest utilization research at Princeton; 
and $80,000 for designs and specifications 
on Eagle Lake Dam to be located near 
Cranberry Glades. F 

THE VIEW FROM MOUNT VERNON 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, let the 
Recorp show that one of America’s most 
hallowed shrines has been saved from 
destruction by the members of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee. 

This Interior and related agencies ap- 
propriations bill will provide a substan- 
tial portion of the funds necessary for 
the Interior Department to purchase 


property rights on the Maryland shore 


of the Potomac, in order to save the 
breathtaking panorama which unfolds 
from Mount Vernon and rolls across the 
Potomac and along the Piscataway Bay 
area of Maryland shore» + 

Congress long ago recognized the need 
to save the Mount Vernon view: In 1961, 
when construction of a sewage treatment 
plant was proposed for the Piscataway 
Bay area directly across from Mount 
Vernon, Congress authorized a 1,152-acre 
park in place of the sewage plant. 


That act authorized the Department of 


the Interior to acquire one-half the acre- 
age of the park, on the understanding 
that the other half would be donated by 
private interests. 

The public résponse to the threat of 
destruction of the Mount Vernon view 
was swift’ and uncommonly generous. 
Private owners and foundations commit- 


ted themselves to contribute more than 


450 acres as soon as the Government 
completed its authorized 586-acre acqui- 
sition of approximately 600 acres. In ad- 
dition, private owners of property in the 
Piscataway area have pledged 168 scenic 
easements covering nearly 1,200 acres 
surrounding the proposed park. 

The only condition that these private 
persons and foundations have attached 
to their notable civie spirit and generosi- 
ty is that the Federal Government 
should fulfill its part of the bargain. 7 

Congress simply must act now if the 
Mount Vernon view is to be saved. 


The Piscataway Park project faces two 


direct and immediate threats in the very 
near future. First, if the Federal Gov- 
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ernment does not act to complete its 
acquisition of the park before the private’ 
offers of scenic easements expire this 
fall, the principal private contributions 
of property for the park and most of 
thé scenic easements will revert to the 
present landholders. The second danger, 
equally real, is that the rising value of 
real estate in the Piscataway area in 
response to Washington's explosive 
growth will almost certainly compel the 
same kind of high density development 
in that area which has already been at- 
tempted on both sides of the Potomac 
Palisades and all along the Potomac 
shores from Georgetown through Alex- 
andria. 

The m ent vista from Mount 
Vernon will be stamped out by high den- 
sity housing and commercial building 


unless the Federal Government acts now’ 


to complete the Piscataway Park project 


Congress authorized in 1961. Are the. 


millions who visit Mount Vernon to be 
deprived forever of the neni Poto- 
mac panorama at Mount Vernon 
The overview from George Washing- 
ton’s Mount Vernon, Estate is an inte- 
gral part of that historie shrine. In the 
past 6 years, more than 7.4 million Amer- 
icans and foreign visitors have’ visited 
Mount Vernon to pay respect to our first 
President's home and surroundings. 
Piscataway Park is one of the few na- 
tional parks where the Government will 
get, in effect, a dollar back for a dollar 
spent because of the large donations of 
land and scenic easements. Its success 
could determine in large measure the 
future of cooperative park and open 
space programs, which, on the face of 
rapidly escalating land prices, could be 
the most economical method of preserv- 


ing open spaces through donated land 


and scenic easements and a minimal 
Federal investment. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
is to be highly commended for providing 
a substantial part of the Federal funds 
essential to save the Mount Vernon view. 
I urge the committee to hold fast behind 
this provision in the conference on the 
bill, so that future generations may share 
this priceless part of our heritage. 

Mr. President, I ask that an editorial 
entitled “The View From Mount Ver- 
non,” which appeared in yesterday’s New 


York Times, be inserted at this point in 


the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“THe View From MounT VERNON 

If George Washington’s home were in 
danger of being turned into a pizza parlor or 
torn down for a high-rise apartment, every 
patriotic organization in the country and 
every member of Congress would be thunder- 
ing in protest. Yet as everyone knows who has 
visited Mount Vernon, much of its charm and 
one of the principal Teasons that Washington 
loved it is its serene view across the Potomac 
River tOward the green, rolling fields of 
Maryland. 

What most tourists do not know and what 
the House of Representatives knew but chose 
to ignore is that most of the land on the 
Maryland side is in private hands. Only the 

farsightedness of the two private founda- 
tions and the unselfishness of private owners 
have prevented the desecration of the view 
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from Mount Vernon. But every year those 
flashing neon lights and those hamburger 
“palaces” ‘creep a little closer. 

In 1961 Congress authorized the purchase 
of private land which together with lands and 
scenic eaBements donated by private indi- 
viduals would protect the area forever. How- 
ever, Piscataway Park, as the ared is called 
in memory of an Indian tribe that lived there 
in colonial times, is not yet a reality. The 
House Appropriations Committee sliced away 
the $2.7 million necessary to complete the 
Federal purchase. If the Government does 
not acquire the land by August, the match- 
ing gifts of land and scenic easements’ will 
revert to the donors. With development pres- 
sures steadily intensifying, the present agree- 
ment among all parties may break down. 

Since the members of the House apparently 
do not have the backbone to overrule the 
petty tyrants on their Appropriations Com- 
mittee even when George Washington is in- 
volved, it is up to the Senate Appropriations 
Committee to put a stop to this purblind, 
penny-pinching foolishness. 

While the Senate Committee is at it, it 
should restore the funds for the acquisition 
of the Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore. 
Congress authorized the park in 1966 after 
years of bitter controversy, but the enemies 


of this project never give up. With land prices 


escalating, delay in purchasing the zapa 
would be a costly mistake. * 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall.it pass? The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiaha. I announce 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], the Senator from New York 
(Mr, KENNEDY]; and the Senator from 
Mississippi Mr. STENNIS] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 


Connecticut [Mr. Donn], the Sena 
tor from Loui; asd [D . ELLENDER], the 
Senator. from lina [Mr. HoL- 


Lincs], the saat from Ohio [Mr, 
LauscHE], and the Senator from New 
Jersey, Mr. WI IMS are necessarily 
absent, 

1 further announce that the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Inovye] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senator from South Car- 
olina [Mr. HolLINds!, the Senator from 
New York (Mr. KENNEDY ]; and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr, Lausch], would 
each vote yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case}, and 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Domi- 
NICK] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN], 
the Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
Morton], and the Senator from Texas 
Mr. Town! are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the ‘Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Case]; the Sena- 
tor from Colorado (Mr. Dominick], the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr/’Jorpan], the 
Senator from Kentucky TMr: MORTON], 
and the Senator from Texas IMr. 
Tower] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 85, 
nays 0, as follows: 
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[No. 120 Leg.] 
YEAS—85 
Aiken Harris Moss 
Allott Hart Mundt 
Anderson Hartke Murphy 
Baker Hatfield Muskie 
Bartlett Hayden Nelson 
Bayh Hickenlooper Pastore 
Bennett Hill Pearson 
Bible Holland Pell 
Boggs Hruska Percy 
Brewster Jackson Prouty 
Brooke Javits Proxmire 
Burdick Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Kennedy; Mass. Ribicoff £ 
Byrd, W. Va Kuchel Russell 
Cannon Long, Mo. Scott 
Church Long, La Smathers 
Cooper Magnuson Smith 
Cotton Mansfeld Sparkman 
Curtis McCarthy’ < Spong 
Dirksen. McClellan Symington 
Eastland McGee p 
Ervin McGovern Thurmond 
Fannin McIntyre Tydings 
Fong Me Williams, Del. 
Fulbright Miller Yarborough A 
Mondale Young, N. Dak. 
Griffin Monroney Young, Ohio 
Gruening Montoya 
Hansen Morse 
NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—15 
Carlson Ellender. ,Lausche 
Case __;, Hollings Morton 
Clark H Inouye Stennis 
Dodd Jordan, Idaho Tower 
Dominick “Kennedy, N.Y. Williams, N.J. 


So the bill (H.R. 9029) was passed. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move that 
the vote by which the bill was passed be 
reconsidered. ' 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr, HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendments 
and request a conference with the House 
of Representatives thereon, and that the 
Présiding Officer appoint the conferées 
on the part of the Senate. L 

Thé motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. BIBLE,: 
Mr. Byrp of West Virginia, Mr, Munor, 
and Mr. Youne of North Dakota con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
always a great experience to be on the 
floor of the Senate when the senior Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. is 
handling a measure. In this instance it 
was the appropriation measure for the 
Department of the Interior for fiscal 
1968. True to form, Senator HAYDEN 
managed the bill with the same out- 
standing ability that has characterized 
his many years of public service in this 
body. Its unanimous adoption by the 
Senate is perhaps the best testament to 
the high caliber of its presentation, to the 
unmatched effectiveness of Senator Hay- 
DEx's efforts. The Senate is once again 
deeply indebted to its patriarch. 

The senior Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munor], the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee, is to be 
thanked for joining to assure the ap- 
proval of the entire Senate. His strong 
efforts and articulate support contrib- 
uted immensely to this success. Other 
Senators similarly are to be thanked. 
The senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HolLaAxp], the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Brste], the Senators from 
Alaska (Mr. BARTLETT] and Towa [Mr. 
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MILLER} are just å few who offered clear 
and convincing views to assist this out- 
standing achievement. It is an achieve- 
ment of which we may all be proud. 


ul 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 19677 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous. consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of H.R. 9481, 
the second supplemental appropriations 
bill for 1967. I do this so that the bill 
will become the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title. 

The ASSISTANT. LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 9481) making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration, of the 


bp, i 
; ` PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, T ask 
the majority leader about the schedule 
for tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD: Mr. President, there 
will be no action taken on the second sup- 
plemental appropriations bill for 1967 
tonight. 

© UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the commitment made by the 
leadership yesterday relative to the status 
of the supplemental appropriations: bill 
today—and I thank all Members for al- 
lowing us to make the bill the pending 
business—I ask unanimous consent that 
if there are any amendments to the sec- 
ond. supplemental appropriation bill, 
there be a time limitation of one-half 
hour on each amendment and 1 hour on 
the bill, the time to begin after the ap- 
proval of the Journal on Friday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
isso ordered. 

The unanimous-consent — pe 
subsequently reduced to writing, 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective on Friday, May 19, 
1967 after the approval of the Journal, dur- 
ing the further consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 9481) Second Supplemental 1967, 
debate on any amendment, motion, or ap- 
peal, except a motion to lay on the table 
shall be limited to one-half hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the mover 
of any such amendment or motion and the 
majority leader: Provided, That in the event 
the majority leader is in favor of any such 
amendment or motion, the time in opposi- 
tion thereto shall be controlled by the mi- 
nority leader or some Senator designated’ by 
him, 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate 
shall be limited to 1 hour, to be equally. 
divided. and controlled, respectively, by the 
majority and minority leaders: Provided, 
That the said leaders, or either of them, may, 
from the time under their control on the 
passage of the said bill, allot additional time 
to any Senator during the consideration of 
any amendment, motion, or appeal. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in’ 
the meantime it is anticipated that a 
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number of bills which have been re- 
ported by the Judiciary Committee, and 
other committees. will be brought up for 
consideration. 


ORDER FOR ‘ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD.” Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous, consent. that when the 
Senate completes its business this af ter- 
noon it stand in-adjournment antil 12 
o’clock noon: tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection; it is 80 ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJO FROM 


URNMENT 
THURSDAY TO. FRIDAY AT 10 AM. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when. the 
Senate completes its business tomorrow, 


it stand in adjournment until 100 ‘clock: 


a. m. Friday next. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 


objection, it is so ordered. 


— ae eee + 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 
136TH! ANNUAL CONVENTION: OF 


THE si agente n OF 
ALABAMA © . 
Mr. SP. | Mr. itildi re- 


cently thé 136th annual convention of 


the Episcopal Diocese of Alabama, meet- 
ing in Birmingham, Ala,, adopted a reso- 
lution which was sent to General West- 
moreland. 

It is a very interesting resolution to 
read. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolu; 


tion was ordered te Pe printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 136TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION -OF THE EPISCOPAL DIOCESE OF. 
ALABAMA, JANUARY 19-21, 1967 á 
Whereas, we the right of free 

men everywhere to protest their disagree- 

ment with the poneis of thar goyernment; 
and 

Whereas, certain sits leaders and 
groups related to the Church exercising that 
right have voiced their disapproval of the 
involvement of the United States of Amer- 
ica in armed conflict with aggressor forces 
in Vietnam and have called for withdrawal 
of our Armed Forces from this conflict; and 

Whereas, the apparent effect of these pro- 

tests and pronouncements is to give the im- 

pression that Christians in the United States 

generally do not support the mission of our 

Armed Forces in Vietnam; and F 
Whereas, such an impression not only 

tends to discourage the men and women of 

our Armed Forces in Vietnam who oppose 
the aggressors of the people of Vietnam, but 
also tends to encourage these aggressors in 
their hope that the American people will 
withdraw their s of our government 

Purpose in Vietnam, thereby making the task 

of the men and women of our Armed Forces 

more difficult; 
Be it therefore resolved that the 136th 


Convention of the Diocese of Alabama ex- 


tend to the men and women of our Armed 
Forces in Vietnam and their leaders our en- 
couragement to them in carrying out their 
mission of op) 


for their safety to the end that they know 
that the sacrifices of life and time which 


Communist aggressors. 
and assure them of our continual prayers’ 
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they make in our name and behalf are not 
in vain; 

And be it further resolved that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to the Commander 
of our Armed Forces in Vietnam; to the 
Bishop of the Armed Forces of the Episcopal 


Church in the United States of America; and 


to such other interested porus as the Con- 
vention may indicate. 


t pate ek SE 


FIFTY YEARS IN PUBLIC, ARENA 
‘ATTORNEY. ARTHUR J. FREUND 
HAS LED FIGHT FOR NUMEROUS 
“REFORMS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, May 7, there appeared in the St. 
Louis Globe: Democrat an article ee 
menting m a 10 career in the lega 
e ‘one Y the most brilliant 
e “ole in the, State of Missouri, 

Arthur J 

The title is: “Fifty Years. in Publie 
Areria—Attorney Arthur J. Freund Has 
Led Fight for Numierous Reforms: The 
e el Luna. * 


great T 

with him in years gone by in conneetion 
with various American Bae J race N 
projects. 

I Have considered him one or the tet 
great legal minds of our time, 10 

I am very pleased to have this ‘oppor- 
tunity to ask unanimous consent to have 
this ‘article about Mr. Freund printed at 
this point in the RECORD: ° ~ 

There being no objection, the article 
was.ordered to be printed. in the RECORD, 
as follows: 0 
FIFTY YEARS IN Pusi ‘ARENA—ATTORNEY 

ARTHUR J. Freonp. Has Lep, FicHt For 

NuMEROUS REFORMS , 

(By-Mel Lung) 

E rurty years ago St. Louis attorney Arthur 
J. Freund clamored for reforms which led 
to à drastic . ‘of the poro 
department. g ae ar 

In the 1930s he played a leading holes in 
the purging of fraudulent TOPES trom 
the city's voter lists. 

He drafted a civil rights voting law pro- 
posal in the 1940s which was considered radi- 
cal by many of his colleagues, and in the 
1950s ‘he gained national attention for his 
fight against romanticizing crime on televi- 
sion and radio. 

Time has failed to mellow Mr. Freund or 
dampen his enthusiasm for sounding the 
clarion on vital issues. 

Now 76, the outspoken Mr. Freund nas 
made national headlines for his warnings on 
efforts to overrule the U.S. Supreme Court's 
one-man, one-vote decision by amending the 
Constitution. 

A move to convene the first Constitutional 
Convention. since 1787, when this nation 
was federated, had advanced unheralded in 
recent years, Mr. Freund contends, And these 
efforts may prove successful if two states 
join 32 others in petitioning Congress for a 
convention, he said. 

He contends the public has not been suf- 
ficiently informed on the inherent dangers 
of the proposed amendment. 

Most attention has centered on Section 
One of the proposal, which would impair the 
US Supreme Courts one-man, one-vote 
decision, he said. 

DANGER OF SECTION TWO 

But Section Two goes much further, he 
continued. It reads, “Nothing in the Con- 
stitution shall restrict or limit a state in its 
determination of how membership of gov- 
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erning bodies of its subordinate units shall be 
apportioned.” 

This provision, if adopted, would. give 
states a blank check on apportionment 
which would reach all the way down to the 
local units of government, and would have 
enormous and profound, jegal ramifications, 
he asserted. 

For instance, this an mean the Board of 
Aldermen could have 90 per cent of its mem- 
bers from South St. Louis, H it decided to 
apportion itself that way, he explained. 
And this would take place without judicial 
review because the U.S. Supreme Court, the 
third balance of power in thé United States 
government, would have no say in the 
matter. 5 A 

In May of 1964 Mr. Freund was cited by the 
St. Louis ¿Civil Liberties Committee for his 
“almost single-handed” struggle to alert the 
public about three Constitutional amend- 
ments proposed in 1962 by an ad hoc com- 
mittee of te cue Council of State Governments. 

Two of these proposals (to permit the 
states to amend the Constitution without 
regard to Congress, and to create a Court of 
the Union to review U.S. Supreme Court 
decisions) apparently have not fared well. 

But the proposal to d the decision of. 
Baker vs. Carr (one-man, one- vote) has made 
considerable progress. The Council of State 
Governments reported two states have adopt- 
ed the original resolution and 30 others a 
modified version sponsored by the organiza- 
tion two years later. + 

Mr. Freund said there is little 
knowledge as to what is happening to 
other two pro 

He said this had been the situation with 
the one-man, one-vote resolution, Most, 
everybody had stopped paying attention to 
it until it was determined almost overnight- 
nearly 30 states had petitioned for it. 

A Globe-Democrat check with the Council 
of State vernments shows the last time 
the organization checked on the other two 
proposals was in 1963. 


COURT OF THE UNION 


Brevard Crihfield, executive director, said 
the last count showed the proposal to sim- 
plify the amendment process has been 
adopted in 12 states, and the Court of the 
Union measure has been passed in four. 

Every amendment to the Constitution has 
been ‘submitted by Congress on approval of 
resolutions passed by two-thirds of each 
house. The Constitution also allows states to 
initiate the amending process if two-thirds 
of the states petition Congress for a Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

(In either case, the amending process calls 
for ratifications of proposals by three-fourths 


blic 
ER the 


of the legislatures of the states or by con- 


ventions of three-fourths of the states.) 

Curiously, Mr. Freund has specialized in 
civil law, but criminal. and 8 
law has been his avocation. 

This sideline has led to a number ‘of 
awards in his 50 years of public service. 

For instance, in 1936-37, he shared in the 
St. Louis Public Service Award for his role 
in purging city voter lists of fraudulent 
registrations. He also is the recipient of the 
Washington University Distinguished Alum- 
ni Award, and the USO of St. Louis, which 
he helped found, cited him for extraordinary 
public service. 

Mr. Freund is a Fellow of the American 
Bar Association and past chairman of the 
organization’s Criminal Law Section. His 
appeals to the radio and television’ indus- 
tries to portray the majesty of the law, 
rather than the romanticizing: of law of- 
fenders, have been inserted tate ‘the Cony 
gressional Record. 

FATHER OF KNA (LAW 

Always an innovator, Mr. Freund was 
talking about the need for federal legisla- 
tion against kidnaping and for a national 
voting law years ago. His contemporaries, 
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he recalls, told him this was | folly. But he 
persisted and dratted proposals on both 
measures. 

His proposed Kldnaping law was intro- 
duced in Congress by the late Rep. John 
J. Cochran of St, Louis and was adopted 
following the Lindbergh kidnaping case. 

But he was less fortunate with the ‘civil 
rights voting proposal, which never took 
hold. He points out that a major article of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Law, conceived by the 
late President Kennedy, was ‘the provision 

pertaining to voting rights. © 

Mr. Freund also drafted, the legislation 
for the Missouri Highway Patrol Act. 

A Republican, Mr. Freund acknowledges 
his views frequently have been termed un- 
orthodox and unrealistic; ~~ 

And he continues to have critics today. 
This especially is the case of his criticism 
on the lack of national debate on the pro- 
posed Constitutional Convention, which he 
regards as one of the most serſous threats 
to our Constitutional form of’ government, 
Some of his ¢ritics claim he 257 been ‘cry- 
ing wolf. 


But Mr. Freund, after nearly half a cen- 


tury in the public arena, enjoys a ae 
clash of opinions. 


TRIBUTE TO, ROBERT, ‘VAUGHN . 


“Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, Ihave just 
finished reading today a brilliant speech 
made by Mr. Robert Vaughn, whois not 
only a world-known television personal- 
ity but also a brilliant student who is 
completing his academic work for a doc- 
torate degree at the University of South- 
ern California. He addressed a student 
meeting at Harvard University on May 
5. i 15 

Not only is this a scholarly discussion 
of the Vietnam war, supporting the 
premise that Mr. Vaughn has stood for 
ever since he first spoke out several years 
ago in opposition to our escalating the 
war, but also, it is a speech that leaves 
no room for doubt as to my evaluation of 
the scholarship of Mr. Vaughn. It is also 
a stirring appeal to our Government for 
a cessation in our escalating the war. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
speech printed at this’ ppt in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SPEECH DELIVERED BY ROBERT VAUGHN AT 
‘HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, Mass., 
Friar, May 5, 1967 
First let me express my gratitude, to the 

Dunster House Forum and Messrs, Gar Al- 

perovitz, Cort Casady and Sandy. Levinson 

for their gracious invitation to address the 

Student Body of this most distinguished of 

American Universities. 

When I was invited to speak at Harvard I 
was informed of the renewed anti-war. ac- 
tivity which has grown up in this community 
in recent months, Let me say that the form 
in which the dissent is being expressed. . 
the concept of a “Vietnam Summer 1967” in- 
volving groups of volunteers, professional 
people, housewives and students in opposi- 
tion to the Vietnam War is one I whole- 
heartedly endorse, 

It is traditional protocol in speaking en- 
gagements such as this to take a few min- 
utes to warm up. your audience with a hu- 
morous anecdote or two. It serves as a lead-, 
in and is not an unnatural procedure, but 
the subject matter that brings me here today 
18 of such a stark nature that it seems to 
render that eines approach meaning- 
less. $ 
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I'm here ie ah talk about the war. A 
war which is directly intone. almost a half- 
million of our men, As these inadequate 
words are being spoken, people are dying. 
Dying for something that they believe in, or 
think that they believe in, or wished that 
they were able to believe in. 

Anyone who has the ability objectively to 
study this war will find staggering volumes 
of evidence against it. In this war, more than 
any one that we have ever been engaged in, 
we are faced with that perplexing dilemma— 
what is the truth? We are concerned here, 
like nations have been so many times in past 
history, with what are the legitimate and’ 
illegitimate exercises of power. And we are 
confronted with the unavoidable question as 
to whether or not the compromise and de- 
struction that are necessary to win this con- 
test are proportionate to the good which may 
be achieved. 

It is strange to be thousands of miles away 
from the scene of this struggle trying to un- 
derstand it. It is difficult, being 80 far re- 
moved, to go beyond academic argument and 
experience empathy. We lucky civilians here 
in America know nothing of the reality of 
war. We know nothing of the sight and 
stench of carnage. Ask the sane men who 
have experienced modern war what it is like, 
and you'll see a disquieting look in their eyes. 

i Words are small substitute for experience. 
Perhaps Thomas Carlyle came close when he 
said, “Under the sky is no uglier spectacle 
than two men with clenched teeth, and hell- 
fire eyes, hacking one another's flesh, con- 
verting precious: living bodies, and priceless 
living souls, into meaningless masses of 
putrescence.“ i 

War is the failure of logic and the last 
desperate resource of passion. War has long 
been an unavoidable expression of the 
human condition. Yet, even more unfortu-_ 
nately, opposing groups of combatants have 
never been able to perform their respective 
hostilities without also involving and sub- 
sequently murdering a large group of inno- 
cent bystanders who, out of indifference or 
enlightenment, have not cared to engage 
themselves in that mass hysteria of barba- 
rism. If war cannot be considered appalling 
for any other ‘reason, this ‘corruption and 
Slaughter Of the innocents has always been 
grounds enough, 

If certain men choose to exercise their right 
to die violently in their youth, for what- 
ever reason, valid or invalid, so be it. But 
should it be at the expense of others who 
choose to exercise their right to live? The 
problem for the non-aggressors, those who 
choose to live, arises when some aggressor 
government elects to threaten his inherent 
rights, including his ultimate right to live. 
It is then and only then that a man does 
well to fight. If there is ever any justification 
for war it stems from the intrinsic knowl- 
edge that there can be absolutely no other 
way to defend a righteous cause. Let us look 
now at the key issues in this Vietnamese war 
which our government Claims to be a right- 
eous cause, which therefore, makes it honor- 
able for us to fight. 

The United States government, basing its 
decisions on certain assumptions, has com- 
mitted our political and military might to a 
steadily expanding struggle in Southeast. 
Asia, William Winter, the distinguished jour- 
nalist from San Francisco, has labeled those 
decisions, “fallacious assumptions’. If, in- 
deed, these assumptions that created our in- 
volvement are seriously challengeable, or 
even wrong, then U.S. policy is open to 
grave questioning.’ Using William Winter's 
general categories we will review briéfly our 
Vietnam assumptſons.“ First, The Legal 
Argument: The United States has a com- 
mitment’ to South Vietnam.“ 

Secretary Rusk said, We have a very sim- 
ple commitment to South Vietnam. It de- 
rives out of a Southeast Asia treaty; out of 
the bilateral arrangements that, President 
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Eisenhower made with the government of 
South Vietnam, out of regular authorizations 
and appropriations: of the Congress of last 
August (1964), out of the most formal dec- 
larations of three Presidents of both political 
parties.” 

Let us consider first the Southeast ‘Asia 
treaty which Secretary Rusk speaks of — and 
which, by the way, Vietnam was never a 
party to. It was “devised by John Foster 
Dulles in 1954 after the French defeat in In- 
dochina. It was both a military alliance based 
on the fear of the domino theory“ and a 
strategic move that would enable us to re- 
tain a military foothold in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Dulles invited to Manila the Southeast 
Asian governments of India, Pakistan, Cey- 
lon, Burma, Thailand, Indonesia and the 
Phillppines., However. India chose to pass up 
this opportunity to join the American mili- 
tary alliance, as did Ceylon, as did Burma, 
as did Indonesia, As a point of fact, only the 
three governments that already had military 
pacts with the United States and depended 
on the US. for support showed up: Pakistan, 
Thailand and the Philippines. +i 

Ot the several non-Astan SEATO: coun- 
tries, Britain and Franee have refused in- 
volvement on the grounds that there is no 
Vietnam war commitment possible under the 
articles of the SEATO Treaty. And there was 
certainly no provision in that treaty for in- 
terfering in someone else’s Civil War. And 
the Hawks! view. to. the contrary it was 
deemed a, Civil. War hot only by President 
Kennedy but by the leading American au- 
thorities on international law, ‘who. collec- 
tively prepared a statement based on their 
investigations which was printed in the New 


York of January 15th, 1967, under the 
Sye, “U.S. Intervention in; Vietnam Is 
Hiegal, +, 


` Rusk’s second, point has to do. with the 
appropriations of the Congress of August, 
1964, which were passed in response to the 
Tonkin, Gulf episode and, as it has been 
pointed out, was not a, specific authorization 
for a large-scale land war, Besides which, it 
was an act of respect to the President—and 
in no way a commitment“ by the United 
States to anybody in Southeast Asia. We 
might do well to, stress that our, foreign aid 
policy has not hitherto included an auto- 
matic obligation to war on behalf of those 
recipient nations to whom we extend our 
financial aid. 

The third point Mr. Rusk refers to is that 
our commitment to South Vietnam resulted 
from “The most formal declatations of three 
Presidents of both political parties.” Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, the first of the three in 
question, commenced the alleged “commit- 
ment” theory by writing a letter to President 
Diem on October 23rd of 1954, offering aid to 
the new government. But President Eisen- 
hower himself definitel stated that the aid 
he had offered was oy economi¢! And as 
late as September the 2nd 1963, less than 
three months before’ his death, Presidént 
Kennedy said, In the final analysis, it is 
their war. They are the ones who have to win 
it or lose it. We can give them equipment, 
we can send our mien out there as advisers, 
but they have to win it, the people of 
Vietnam,” 

Tt is a Curious fact that nowhere in the 
major speeches, ` documents, communiques 
and press conferences bearing on this subject 
since 1950 can one find the words “com- 
mitment”, “obligation”, or “pledge” used to 
describe our relation to South vietnam 
until the Johnson administration. Yet this 
administration’s now-familiar refrain has 
been that our whole policy has continued 
unchanged since 1954. 

So we see that the batkground of the term 
“commitment” is indeed hazy in the light 
of Historical fact. Eisenhower and Kennedy 
attempted to avoid the problems we find our- 
selves In today. Eisenhower, in fact, said that 
we ought not to become involved in à big 
land war in Asia. As did General MacArthur, 


and General Gavin and General Ridgeway. 
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So the final point on this alleged com- 
mitment" theory is: When we resort: to in- 
voking this term, to whom are we relating it? 
To the Saigon government? We must remind 


ourselves that the Saigon government, start- 


ing with President Diem, has been our own 
ereation. And as Professor Hans Morgenthau 
points out, In a sense we have contracted 
with ourselves, and I do not regard this as 
a valid foundation for our presence in South 
Vietnam.” President Johnson, to anyone's 
knowledge, - has not brought any further def- 
inition to the problem, usually saying simply, 
as he did in his Johns Hopkins speech of April 
7, 1965, “Why, are we in Vietnam? We. are 
there because we have a promise to keep“. 
Furthermore, when Secretary Rusk ap- 
peared before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee's hearings on Vietnam, and was 
challenged to define, the grounds of our 
commitment“, he made the following im- 
patient, reply. Now there's no need to parse 
these commitments in great detail. The fact 
is we know. we have a commitment. The 
South Vietnamese know we haye.a commit- 
ment. The Communist world knows we have 
& commitment, The est. of the world knows 
it. Now this means that the integrity of the 


American commitment is at the heart of this 


problem.“ He was so right about our in- 
tegrity but contrary to the meaning he in- 
tended, 


Next, The Political Argument: “We must 


stop aggression!“ 


The term “aggression”, as usually, defined 
in international agreements, refers to one 
nations unprovoked attack upon another. 
Or the imposition of one country's rule upon 
another hy open force. In the case of the 
country of Vietnam there are not two na- 
tions at all, but one. As a result of the Ge- 
neva Conference of 1954, Vietnam was tem- 
porarily separated into two zones, North and 
South, thus allowing opposing factions to re- 
group, to prepare for the nationwide free 
‘elections, that would take place dn. 1956. 
When we, the Unlted States, together With í 
the Saigon government under the dictator- 
ship of Diem, prevented these internationally 
sanctioned elections, the Southern guerrillas, 
represen the will of 80 percent of the 
population, formed up again in order to re- 
sist this latest suppression of their freedom. 
When we violated the Geneva Accords by 
sending in military assistance to back Diem 
and then escalated that assistance, the guer- 
rillas turned to their former leader Ho Chi 
Minh for help. When he sent that help to 
offset our illegal intrusion, we labeled that 
action “aggression.” 

The argument from the “Right” would 
probably be that Communist influence goes 
back farther than our noticeable appearance 
on the scene with Diem; back, in other 
words, to the Viet Minh. Quite so. But then 
our influence goes back also, It goes back 
to our two billion, dollar financing. of the 
French in their war against the Vietnamese. 
Back even to the now seemingly incongru- 
ous fact that we supported Ho Chi Minh in 
his resistance to the Japanese. 

Too often, in trying to determine influ- 
ences, we can follow a receding trail back 
to a disappearing point, and in so doing the 
truth becomes bogged down in such a con- 
flicting set of intangibles that reasonable, 
progressive answers to the problem are made 
largely impossible. The issue, then, must_ul- 
timately refer itself to which country first 
broke international law and which broke it 
more often. The International Control Com- 
mission, which was set up by the Geneva 
Conference in or fer to determine those in- 
fractions, states that while both sides com- 
mitted violations, the United States -and 
South Vietnam committed the greater part 


"Of them. Viewed in this light, we are forced 


to again re-ask the question, “Who then, ‘is 
me aggressor?” 

Vert, The Religious Argument? “We must 
stop communism!" 

I use the word religious advisedly 8 
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a certain paranoia about communism ‘has 
taken form in this country which has ác- 
quired’ the overtones of a holy crusade. Sen- 
ator Fulbright described the irony in 1964, 
saying, It has become one of the ‘self-evi- 
dent truths’ of the postwar era that just as 
the President resides in Washington and the 
Pope in Rome, the devil resides immutably 
in Moscow.“ 

Tt is not necessary to quote the radicals to 
prove the point. It is not nec to repeat 
the ilogicallty ot the Joseph McCarthy in- 
quisition or the muddled thinking of Billy 

James Hargis, or the irrationality of the 
Birch Society’s. Robert Welch. No, there is 
ample evidence in the attitudes of more con- 
ventional national \leaders. Lately we have 
heard General Westmoreland alluding in all 
seriousness to the war in Vietnam as a latter- 
day Christian crusade. We note Billy Graham 
flying his banner in the ranks-of the Hawks. 
We see elected representatives; of the people, 
certain U.S, Senators, Presidential candidates, 
former Vice Presidents, manifesting the same 
emotional substitutes to. thought. We observe 
that Cardinal Spellman, deaf to the words 
of his own pe, has somehow misplaced 
the arsenal of and fervently rattles in its 
stead. the sword of Mars. 

Like all the “anti-isme"-anti-communiam 
is not a policy but an expedient to conceal 
the fact that We have no policy. Communism, 

-Whatever its spiritual limitations, is not the 

bastard- child of Satan. It is an ideology, and 
an Ideology cannot be killed with a gun. If 
we seek to stop communismy war is proving 
to be the wrong way to go about it, As Pro- 

-fessor Howard Zinn put it, . .. We are pro- 
ptecting Vietnam by killing its people and 
destroying its land. Who else would = 
such protection?” 5 

This is proving to be a century of . 

tion, We have yet to see, in scores of places 
m this tumultuous world, more and more of 
these revolutions. A-new generation of lead- 
ers is emerging who are inspiring their peo- 
ple with the promise of social and economic 
achievement. They are not to be denied this 
need to modernize any more than it was 
denied to us, In our fervor to halt the po- 
tential spread of totalitarianism, what in- 
„credible precedent are we setting in Viet- 
nam? Is this the way we intend to counter 
communism? Are we to oppose inevitably 
jemerging popular. revolutions when they 
don’t, meet with our fancy, and by our op- 
position totally ignore the will of the people 
involved? Are we to prevent the spread of 
communism by sacrificing the principles of 
Democracy? Oppose. them ‘by disseminating 
lies to our own: people: oppose them by 
‘clandestine and illegal plotting in order to 
set up puppet, militarist governments; by 
breaking treaties, by giving no heed to inter- 
national law, by marching our legions 
through the countryside of foreign conti- 
nents, burning homes, laying waste to the 
land, and indiscriminantly killing friend and 
foe alike in the zealous pursuit of oum own 
ends? Can we possibly imagine that this 
bloody insanity will prove that the demo- 
cratic way. of like 4s more fulfilling than 
communism? | 

If we think our methods are righteous 
we are fooling no one but ourselves. Cer- 
tainly not the rest of the world! And cer- 
tainly not history! 

Next The Strategic Argument: 
stop China!“ 

The assumption here is that China 
threatens our nation’s security by their 
avowed desire to wage war directly against 
us, or by indirectly~inspiring wars of na- 
tional liberation around us. The facts as they 
stand simply do not support the assumption 
that China is bent upon Waging Wars against 
her neighbors. 

The Rand ‘Corporation, under 'Gontract to 
the ‘United States Air Force, did an exhaus- 
tive research assignment to determine the 
extent of China’s aggressive tendencies. To 
the probable irritation of the Air Force, they 
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reported that China cannot, the records 
show, be so accused of aggressive tendencies. 

What are the critical issues that have sup- 
posedly indicated her international aggres- 
siveness? We usually cite the border dis- 
_ putes with India, Pakistan and Burma. How- 
ever, these_disputes were the direct results 
of British colonialism. The result of Britain 
readjusting the territorial demarcation! lines 
of the Chinese borders. Even Chiang Kai- 
shek openly supported mainland China on 
these issues. China took back through nego- 
tiation or force what had been hers for 
centuries,’ and having done so, sought no 
further gains and stood fast at those points. 

Then there is the oft-cited and totally 
misunderstood case of Tibet, a Chinese 
province within China that refused, among 
other things, to give up its practice of 
slavery. China; after 10 years of patience and 
prudence, forced Tibet to suspend that dis- 
satisfactory practice and observe national 
law. Bloodshed was held at a minimum, con- 
trary to popular propaganda. 

Or we might cite the Chinese communist 
Influence in Vietnam. However, we should do 
well to recall that Ho Chi Minh was waging 
his war of liberation long before China be- 
came a communist country. Then we fall 
back to citing Korea in which an invading 
army from the North attacked the South. But 
they were North Koreans, not Chinese. Sanc- 
tioned by the United Nations, our forces en- 
tered Korea to defend the South. And when 
we pushed beyond the 38th Parallel and up 
through North Korea, China warned that 
if we went as far as the Yalu" River they 
would have to fight, the Yalu being China's 
electrical lifeline and also her national 
borderline. MacArthur unfortunately as- 
sumed that they were bluffing. When we 
pushed through the entirety of North Korea 
and displayed no intention of stopping at 
the Yalu, they fought as they said they. 
would. When the war was over China with- 
drew her troops from Korean soil. Fourteen 
years later, the United States still has 60,000 
soldiers there. 

The United States and China are cur- 
rently jockeying in a power play for the pur- 
pose of gaining territorial influence in Asia. 
And, looking at the situation objectively, the 
confllet has been staggeringly one-sided. 
For over 20 years we have been the strongest 
power in Asia. The United States has almost 
single-handedly prevented China from join- 
ing the world community of the United Na- 
‘tions. China has no combat troops stationed 
outside of her own borders. On the other 
hand, the United States has thousands upon 
thousands of soldiers in Korea, in Japan, in 
Formosa, in the Philippines, in Thailand, in 
Vietnam. And we give financial support to 
indigenous armies in all those ‘areas. Our 
Navy churns at will through the Yellow Sea, 
‘through the North China Sea; through the 
South China Sea, and controls the entire 
Pacific Ocean. We have nuclear capabilities 
at dozens of striking points along China's 
threshold. All of which begs the question of 
who is threatening whom? 

These very brief comments should not be 
misconstrued as a naive attempt to white- 
wash Communist China's power ambitions. 
Rather, simply a reminder that when China 
looks across her borders at this massive ar- 
mament that confronts her, when she hears 
the voices of certain of our statesmen and 
military shouting, “war with China is in- 
evitable!”, we must recognize that she has 
excellent reasons for paranoia. The situation 
is narrowing down to which side is going to 
panic first and attack the other on the 
grounds of a “preventive war.“ 

Too many of our military leaders and too 
many of our statesmen have too many times 
in the past been wrong in their judgments 
for us to predicate that their future decisions 
will suddenly be free of errors. If the im- 

pending catastrophe is to be evoided the 
U.S. has the responsibility of initiating the 
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first steps toward a sane international policy 


regarding this gigantic Asian country that 
only one generation ago was our friend and 
ally. 

Next: The Military Argument: Bombing 
the North will bring negotiations.” 

Bombing, ‘as witnessed in Britain, in Ger- 
many, in Korea, has proven its ineffectiveness 
as an inducement to bringing the enemy to 
his knees. And we are now dropping as much 
tonnage into Vietnam as we did into Europe 
at the peak of the Second World War. De- 
spite our efforts to avoid it we are causing 
extensive casualties among the North Viet- 
namese civilians. And accidentally destroying 
churches, hospitals and schools. In the South, 
it has been estimated that we have wounded 
a million Vietnamese children and killed 
a quarter of a million more. And despite this 
carnage, or maybe because of it, we have 
driven the enemy further and further away 
from the possibility of any discussion at the 
negotiating table. 

It is an inescapable fact that the bombing 
has not only failed its alleged purpose; it 
is indeed prolonging the war! We must recog- 
nize that the bombing has not reduced the 
enemy’s will to fight, has not lowered the 
morale in the North, has not reduced the 
flow of supplies South, and most certainly 
has not advanced the cause of peace. 

And lastly: The Idealist Argument: 
are fighting for Freedom.” 

The question here is whose freedom are 
we fighting for? Certainly not our own. 
The Vietcong constitute no threat to our ter- 
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ritortal freedom. Neither do the North Viet- 


namese. Who then? Not the 80% of the South 
Vietnamese people who have made it amply 
clear by now that they are not interested 
in the brand of freedom we have so far of- 
fered them. We have consistently failed to 
give them the one thing that they so ardently 
desire, restitution of the rights to their own 
land. Our first puppet Diem saw to that by 
taking away from them 85 percent of the land 
they had fought for and won against the 
French. The absentee landlords to this day 
ride out tö the villages under the protection 
of American guns to collect exorbitant rents 
that keep the peasants in a perpetual state 
of poverty and submission. Whose freedom, 
then, are we fighting for? The absentee land- 
lords? Or maybe it’s Air Marshall Ky and his 
Saigon staff who, with the exception of one 
man, are Northerners who fought with the 
French against their own people. Or could it 
be the South Vietnamese soldiers whose free- 
dom we're fighting for? Could be. They don't 
seem to be very interested in fighting for it 
themselves. Every year they’ve been desert- 
ing at a staggering rate: 124,000 last year. 
And it is estimated that even more will make 
their exit this year. Or perhaps it's the very 
pro-American South Vietnamese black 
marketeérs and grafters and procurers and 
prostitutes whose freedom we are concerned 
with? But that can’t be, because we only 
recently created them ourselves by our 
presence there. 

Then whose freedom are we fighting for? 
Perhaps we don’t even know anymore. Let 
us not be naive about human nature, our 
attitude toward the Vietnamese contains as 
much opportunism as altruism. Yet there 
are those who would argue, with ready 
sophistry, that we are in Vietnam to give the 
people the right to vote for a freely elected 
government. However, the citizens who have 
come to the polls, and we should not forget 
that they are just some 20 per cent of the 
population, have found only representatives 
of the ruling military junta on the ballots. 
Opposition has not been allowed any voice. 
Is it our intention then to seduce these peo- 
ple with a brand of liberty we ourselves 
would most emphatically reject? 

Senator Young-of Ohio is of the opinion 
that, “The primary reason for our being in 
Vietnam today is our proud refusal to admit 
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a mistake in our attempt to make Vietnam a 
pro-American and an anti-communist state. 
More than anything else, we are fighting to 
avoid admitting failure. As Walter Lippmann 
bluntly. put it, ‘We are fighting to save 
face“ 

If that be so, then we must in someway 
reflect, and by so doing temper our preoccu- 


-pation with prestige and power and the feel- 


ing that a loss of either is intolerable. We 
talk so fervently ‘of saving face; without 
realizing that face has already been lost, It 
has been lost irrevocably, step by step, as we 
have been talking peace while escalating war. 
Mankind has already observed our actions. 
Mankind has already recorded its reactions. 
What is done, is done, and there is no erasure 
possible. Face has been lost! But a nation, 
like a man, if inspired, can change. While 
there is violence in us, there is also creativity. 

Change is the only worthy course of ac- 
tion left open to us. Only through change 
will we be able to initiate a compassionate 
and lawful conclusion to the hostilities in 
that small, tortured country we are ravaging. 
If we so treasure the opinions of mankind, 
its Histories, having recorded our desolations, 
will also record our progressions, 

If there is not a creative change in our 
attitude towards international relations it 
will not be due solely to the dangerously ag- 
gressive policies of President Johnson and his 
advisors. The mantle of guilt must also be 
worn by we the people who, by and large, 
have no empathy for what's happening in 
Vietnam or we wouldn't be all it to 
happen. Most of us have little interest in the 
matter. We're out of touch. Isolated in the 
most opulent country the world has ever 
known. We turn away with a shrug and say, 
“What can I do about it anyway?”, or else 
we belong to that faction of rationalizers 
driven by an excess of questionable values 
and psychological infirmities who say, “Well, 
it’s a dirty business but we're stuck with it! 
So I say let’s bomb the hell out of them and 
get this mess over with!” 

And thus we begin to see a brand of fas- 
cism parading under the guise of American- 
ism” We see men compelled to Swagger 
rather than to think. 

There are many roads to barbarism. And 
surely America, beginning to emulate deca- 
dent societies of the past, is in the process 
of discovering her own slick new state of 
barbarity. 

Truth as usual, is one of the first casual- 
ties. It has been said that we prolong the 
war by opposing it—a strange logic indeed. 
These victims of irrationality must learn that 
one does not free oneself from a quagmire 
by foolishly plunging more deeply into it. 

It has even been stated by the most mili- 
tant defenders.of our policies that dissention 
is un-American; furthermore, they are insist- 
ing, dissention is actually tantamount to 
treason. Are these zealots asking us to ignore 
the factors that have brought us to our 
current chaos? Are they asking us to compro- 
mise our morality and obediently contribute 
to a war we know to be unjust and illegal? 
Are they asking us to sit idly by while our 
young soldiers are brainwashed by their para- 
noid elders and packed off to kill for a mis- 
taken cause? Are they asking us to resign 
ourselves passively to throwing more of Amer- 
ica’s young men into foreign graves? If re- 
spect for our Constitution, if compassion for 
our fellow man, if intelligent and informed 
opposition to the failures of our Southeast 
Asia policies can be deemed “treason”, then 
the very meaning of the word has gone awry. 

The majority of the American people, de- 
spite their differences of opinion, would like 
to see this war brought to an end. The prob- 
lem is which course of action will best suit 
that desire. We have four approaches open to 
us. First: Escalation, which means an even 
greater increase of our troops, increased 
bombing North and South, our probable in- 
vasion of the North and the almost inevitable 
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likelihood of a major confrontation with 
China and Russia or both.. 

The second approach: Reclaiming; This 
would avoid the dangers of escalating the 
war in the North, but would still involve a 
greater increase of our troop strength in order 
to reclaim all of South Vietnam for the 
Saigon government. This plan would involve 
an expansion of our “search and destroy” 
methods, increased defoliation of the land, 
extensive relocation of civilians forced paci- 
fication of the countryside, and after victory, 
the inevitable long-term occupation of 
what's left of that nation. 

The third approach: Holding, or the en- 
clave theory”, which would essentially be a 
territorial division of the South—a crazy- 
quilt solution in which they get that section, 
we get this, they get that city, we get this 
one. This would avoid the hazards of the two 


previously mentioned approaches, but would 


do little to solve the larger problem unless it 
also involved. the following 

The fourth approach: Negotiations and 
Withdrawal; this would be a phased dewest- 
ernizing of the war, not a Dunkirk-like re- 
treat. It would be a planned pull out under 
international control including whatever is 
necessary to protect the anti-communist 
Vietnamese after the cease-fire. 

When one dispassionately examines the 
lengthy pros and cons accompanying each of 
these four approaches, one discovers that for 
the benefit of world peace and international 
order we must discard the first three ap- 
proaches and begin to lay the groundwork 
necessary for accomplishing the fourth 
choice: negotiations and withdrawal. 

If we really want negotiations the ways 
and means are still available. As Senator Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy said in a speech on the Sen- 
ate Floor on March 2nd of this year, “I pro- 
pose that we test the sincerity of the state- 
ments of Premier Kosygin and others assert- 
ing that if. the bombardment of the North 
Is halted, Negotiations would begin“. 

If we sincerely seek peaceful solutions for 
Vietnam I believe we will find inestimable 
support from not only Premier Kosygin, but 
meted sil General U Thant, Pope Pius VI, 
President > Gaulle and a vast host of world 
leaders interested nations. 

Without further delay we must take the 
following specific steps: 

1. Unconditional termination of bombings 
in North Vietnam. 

2. De-escalation of military operations in 
South Vietnam starting with the cessation 
of offensive operations, i « 

3. Recognition. of the National Liberation 
Front as possessing belligerent status, and 
hence negotiating status, equal to that of 
the Saigon regime. 

4. We also must initiate the reconvening 
of the Geneva Conference, preferably in some 
Asiatic city, with our commitment to nego- 
tiate on the basis of the 1954 Geneva Accords, 
including the withdrawal of all foreign mili- 
tary forces and the elimination of all foreign 
bases in South and North Vietnam, within 
a specified period of time, and the re-unifica- 
tion of the entire country through free élec- 
tions. 

The war can be ended when we as a country 
will it to be ended. It is not beyond control. 

If this nation still has a choice about its 
destiny, it hinges on the element of time 
and the point of no return. Have we not 
yet learned by experience? Have not the 
governments involved displayed enough prej- 
udicial blindness, enough inane pride, 
enough intellectual rigidity? With the threat 
of the Third World War in the balance how 
much further can we escalate this war under 
the delusion that we are promoting peace? 
Have there not been enough lies to make us 
recognize the need for truth? Have not yet 
enough men died, enough women been 
slaughtered, enough babies burned? 

When are we going to find the courage to 
rediscover our honor? 
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When, in the name of justice are we going 
to wake up! 


THE NATIONAL FORESTS IN THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 1966 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of a re- 
port on national forest operations be 
printed in the Record. This is an out- 
standing report of great conseryation 
progress. I regret that the excellent 
-photographs which so well. tell the story 
of multiple-use success cannot also’ be 
reproduced. i 

This report covers the great national 
forests of Oregon and Washington, some 
24 million acres protected and managed 
by only 3,700 -time workers and 3,800 
seasonal workers. There were 23,600,000 
recreational visits made to these incom- 
parable forests, which also supplied graz- 
ing for 119,000 cattle and 89,000 sheep, 
boundless hunting and fishing oppor- 
tunities, a harvest of 4.7 billion board- 
feet of timber with almost $120,000,000 
in revenue, half the water runoff in the 
Pacific Northwest, including the clean 
water needed for 150 cities, and water for 
power, industry, and irrigation. The 57 
counties of the Pacific Northwest where 
these forests are located received record 
payments of $25,800,000, which was $414 
million more than 1965 payments. These 
figures. give some appreciation and proof 
of the fact that this is a great invest- 
ment and a wealth-producing investment 
belonging to all the taxpayers’ of the 
United States. 

I think it appropriate to give public 
recognition to the continual fine work 
the Forest Service performs for all Amer- 
icans as it strives to make these great 
public assets serve the greatest good for 
the greatest number of people. 

There being no objection, the réport 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: s 

NATIONAL FORESTS OF THE, PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST IN 1966 ; 

A fisherman’s boat drifts into calm water 
as the late afternoon sun casts shimmering 
highlights on leaves and water a a back- 
packing family pauses amidst the splendor of 
jagged cliffs, live glaciers and alpine flowers 
„„ a mountain goat—monarch of the high 
country—peers down from his skyline perch 
on a rocky pinnacle. 

A smokejumper’s adrenalin starts to flow as 
he gets set at the airplane’s open door 
a student worker searches out a file of corre- 
spondence .. . a watershed scientist stands 
in the middle of a clear, cold stream and 
counts the clicks heard in his headset. 

These vignettes were just a few of the 
sights and sounds of the National Forests at 
work and play in the Pacific Northwest during 
1966. ; 

So too was a spectacle that would make 
the old time loggers gasp—the sight of a 
giant silver balloon lifting and carrying huge 
logs aloft. 

And there were the stockmen taking their 
herds to the high grazing areas—retracing 
again the paths first blazed by their pioneer 
fathers even before the National Forests came 
into being. 

All this and a lot more was part of 1966—a 
year of record or near-record demands upon 
the National Forests. It appeared that more 
people than ever before sought outdoor enjoy- 
ment on the Forests. And it was the second 
biggest year in history for timber harvest. 

It’s a big portion of a big country—that 
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area embraced by the National Forests of the 
Pacific Northwest Region; Oregon and Wash- 
ington. There are 19 National Forests in the 
Region, with 13 headquartered in Oregon 
and six in Washington. They total nearly 24 
million acres, ranging from sea level (Siuslaw, 
Olympic Forests), to 12,326 feet (Mt. Adams 
on the Gifford Pinchot National Forest) 

As directed by Congress, the Forests are 
administered under the principle of Multiple 
Use to guarantee sustained yields of wood, 
water, forage, wildlife, and recreation—a 
managed use of these renewable resources in 
combinations to best meet the needs of the 
American people. 

One-fourth of the National Forest receipts 
from all resources and uses of the Forests— 
timber harvest, grazing, minerals, recreation, 
power, and other land use—are returned to 
the counties having National Forest lands. 
In fiscal year 1966, an all-time high of 
$25,824,836 was paid to 30 Oregon and 27 
Washington counties. The total was $414 


million more than the earning distributed to 


the counties in 1965. 
PEOPLE ARE THE KEY 


Who are the people who carry out the 
complex task of National Portas management 
and protection? 

The job in the Pacific Northwest Region Is 
accomplished by a work force of approxi- 
mately 3,700 permanent full-time employees 
and 3,800 temporary or seasonal workers. 
Skills and specialties are many and varied. 
There are caréer professionals in specialized 
fields such as forestry, range management, 
wildlife biology, soil science, recreation man- 
agement, landscape architecture, and engi- 
heering. Technicians and aides assist in the 
accomplishment of much of the field work 
in these areas. 

Other occupations include pilots, me- 
chanics, cooks, smokejumpers, warehouse- 
men, and equipment operators. Serving and 
supporting all of’ these activities are such 
administrative functions as auditing, ac- 
counting, contracting; personnel manage- 
ment, automatic data processing, and clerical. 

Recruitment of sufficient numbers of em- 
ployees possessing the high qualifications 
needed is becoming increasingly difficult, and 
is intensified by. the remoteness of many 
Forest Service offices. Adequate housing also 
continues as a problem in remote areas. 

Competing for college and technical school 
graduates, Forest Service recruiters visit cam- 
puses across the nation, interviewing can- 
didates and explaining Forest Service work. 
High school career days“ visits, summer 
work programs, advertising, and other spe- 
cial efforts are also used to inform prospec- 
tive employees in Forest Service careers. 


RECREATION AND ‘THE FORESTS 


They came for ‘camping, hiking, climbing, 
horsbacking, fishing, hunting, skiing, pic- 
ture-taking, and just plain all-around en- 
joyment of the outdoors. “They” are the 
people who came by the millions to the Na- 
tional Forests of the Pacific Northwest in 
1966. 

The exact recreation visit totals were not 
known as this report went to press. Final 
information from the field was yet to be 
tabulated by electronic computers. It was 
expected that the totals for 1966 would show 
new records in recreational use of the Na- 
tional Forests. 

In 1965, first year for computing National 
Forest recreation use by automatic data 
processing, 23.6 million recreational visitor 
days were recorded on the National Forests 
of Oregon and Washington. A visitor day is 
any combination equal to one person spend- 
ing a 12-hour period in recreational activity 
within a National Forest. 

It the 1966 figures continue an apparent 
trend, then most of the recreational visitor 
days during the year were devoted to camping 
and picnicking (7.6 million visitor days in 
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1965), and general enjoyment and sightseeing 
(6.7 million visitor days m 85). 

Among the 8 Having the heav- 
jest use were the 211 sites, representing 6,185 
family camping units, designated in the Na- 
tional Forests ot Oregon and Washington 

“Tór coverage under the Land and Water Con- 
servatlon Act. 
Use of the sites requires payment of a 
“dally fee or the purchase of a 87 permit. 
In 1966, the permit was in the form of a gold- 
colored wallet-sized card, replacing the 
bumper sticker used in 1965, first year of 
the fee system's operation: 

The annual permits are at ‘some 7.000 
designated federal sites —ineluding both Na- 
tional Parks and National Forests—through- 
out the Nation. In the Pacific Northwest dur- 
ing 1966, the’ Forest Service sold 25,814 sea- 
sonal permits (8180,69), and 81 dany per- 
mits’ accounted for $74,549, ‘for a ‘total of 
$255,247. Sale of the 87 permits Was up 148 

t over 1965; daily’ permits were up 
"88 percent: and total income was 127 ‘percent 
greater. 
Snow. fun booming 

More than 2 million visits were recorded 
at 28 winter sports sites in the Pacific North- 
west Region during the 1965-66 snow season. 
The total represented a 10 per cent increase 
over the previous season. Nearly three-fourths 
of the visits were for skiing, although all 
types of snow fun continued to grow in 
popularity. 

On the ,Wenatchee National Forest, the 
brand. new Mission Ridge ski. area, 13 miles 
southwest . of. Wenatchee, opened for, the 
1966-67 season with a day lodge and two 

double chairlifts. Several existing ski areas 
began the season with newly added services 
and facilities. They included Crystal Moun- 
tain, Snoqualmie National Forest, new double 
chairlift; Bachelor Butte, Deschutes National 
Forest, new -ovyernigh ght. lodge; Hoodoo Ski 
Bowl, Willamette National Forest, new dou- 
ble chairlift; Multorpor Ski Bowl, Mt. Hood 
National Forest, new. double chairlift with 
lights for night skiing; and Timberline, Mt. 
Hood National Forest, new double chairlift. 

Another highlight of the year for winter 
sports enthusiasts—the Forest Service 
granted a permit for development ot the 
Hood River Meadows ski area on the east 
face of Mt. Hood. The new area was expected 
to be ready for the 1967-68 ski season. 

Lot fees increased. s 

Following extensive study, the Forest Serv- 
ice late in 1966 announced that fees for use 
of the 2,700 summer home lots on National 
Forest land in Oregon and Washington would 
be increased in 1967 

The new annual fees, beginning January 
1, will vary from 880 for remote, less desira- 
ble lots, to 8225 for high-value lots fronting 
on a lake or stream: The, Average increase 
per lot will be about $50 per year. 

A use fee of 5 per cent of the market value 
of the lots is, standard for National Forest 
lots, Lot values were established by com- 
parison of more than 280 private lot trans- 
actions; and six National Forests with 75 
per cent of the summer homes in the region 
used appraisals by professional, non-govern- 
ment appraisers. Appraisers found that sum- 
mer home lot values as high as $5,000 were 
not uncommon. 

Federal laws and regulations under which 
the Forest Service operates require charging 
fees in keeping with the current land values 
for this exclusive recreational use. 

Wilderness proposal heard 

Acting under the 1984 Wilderness Act, the 
Forest Service announced a proposal to estab- 
lish a Mt. Jefferson Wilderness: of 95,450 
acres in the Willamette; Deschutes and Mt. 
Hood National, Forests. A public hearing on 
the proposal was: condueted on «October. 26 
in Salem. Numerous statements made at the 
hearing, and by letter following the hearing, 
urged expansion of the boundaries to 125,000 


ish 
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acres. However, there was also considerable 
support for the wilderness boundaries as 
proposed, as well as requests for reduction 
in the size of the wilderness. 

Under the proposal, Mt. Jefferson Wil- 
derness would ificlude “81,549 acres of the 
exis Mt. Jefferson Primitive Area, estab- 
in 1930; plus additional adjoining Na- 
‘tional Forest lands totalling ‘13,901 acres. 

HUNTING, FISHING ON THE FORESTS, r 

Of all the recreational attractions on the 
National Forests, fishing and hunting are 
always near the top of the list. In 1965; when 

236 million recreational Visitor days were 


counted on the National Forests of the Pacif- 


ic Northwest Region, 2.7 million visitor days 
were for eke a e 1.9 million were for 


-hunting 
By. tay anpami at, and ‘tong-lasting 
“tradition, ` Fane toyim üs are re- 
sponsible for A en and protection of 
the while the Forest Service is 
sible for management of the wildlife habitat 
on National Forest lands. 9 
In addition to contmuing work in wildlife 
5 Wat Improvement, fishery management 
e National. Fores ts received strong im- 
51 9 1966 9 d two fishery specialists 
were ‘added to the Regional ‘staff. Primary 
duties of these men include coordination of 
work by other agencies which affects ‘fishery 
habitat on the forests, as well as planning for 
“future fishery-oriented water development 
projects. The fishery specialists also offer. in- 
-tensified training to Forest Service personnel 
on the environmental needs of the many fish 
species found in Forest waters. 
A wide range of cooperative actions, in- 
cluding the Job Corps fish ladder project de- 
seribed on Page 19, use agreemiénts on fish 
habitat, projects: and management super- 
vision of logging practices, were part of fish- 
ery improvement eA in 1966. Feasibility in- 
vestigations of tor construction of 
small water impou neuen for and 
‘other recreation benefits continu 
Along with the two fishery specialists: an 
animal damage ‘control specialist was added 
to the Regional staff in 1966. His primary du- 
ties are to train management personnel in 
recognizing and identifying animal damage 
to the forests, devising methods of con- 


trolling the damage, and integrating the 


methods into field use. 
THE NATIONAL FORESTS AND GRAZING 

The clouds from the mid- summer storm 
begin to lift, revealing a peaceful pastoral 
scene of sheep grazing on the rolling green 
alpine meadow splashed with the color ot 
“wildflower patches. ` 

A stream cold, clear. sparkling plays 
through the meadow. Sawtoothed and snow- 
crowned peaks Soar in the distance. 

You are visiting Horseshoe Basin in the 
high country ot the Okanogan National For- 
est in north central Washington, The sheep 
seem as much a part of this landscape as the 
meadow, the wildflowers, the stream and the 
moun 

And thus it has veañ, for more than half a 
century. 


You see a Hider watching over his flock, 


just as he and his father before him have 


done for 50 years. The rider, Emmet Smith, 
Is a big friendly man clad in worn leather 
chaps, army surplus field jacket and bat- 
tered, sweat-stained Stetson. He tells you 
about his father, Ross Sm; 9182 now 88, first 
bringing sheep here in 191 atier the Basin 
had already been under grazing si nee 1901. 
Emmet estimates that in 66 years of use 
50 years under the Smith permit—the, Basin 
has fattened at least 85, 99 3 bs with a 
value ot 81 ‘milion, ae E uced 600, 000 
8 mee wool N least a r 4 ofa 
lon. dollar: 


Emmet PAN that’s probably enough wool 
to; make. nearly 200, 000 wool, shirts like. the 
warm 3 he's wearing. 

Emmet and District Rancher Bob Snoich 
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of the Okanogan National Forest talk about 
the range, and you can sense their pride in 
Horseshoe Basin and the way it has been 


“Managed to produce rich grass and bounti- 


fül, pure water over the years. 

The Smith grazing permit is one of the 
1,224 grazing permits administered by the 
Forest Service on 6.5 million acres of National 
Forest land in the Pacific Northwest. 

In 1966, a total of 118,692 cattle and horses 
and 88,750 sheep grazed on the 19 National 
Forests’ and one National Grassland in the 
Region,’ accounting for a return of $255; 151 
in grazing fees. 

Wulle you're visiting in the high country 
of the Okanogan; you might meet some folks 
trom another ranch operation very much 
representative of grazing history on the Na- 
tional Forests of the West. 

As in the case with the Smith pasaon the 


Motor Lesamiz/ranéh has a permit for graz- 


ing in the North Cascades The permits were 
in existence prior to Genignation of the ‘North 
Cascades Primitive Area. 
Mr. Lesamiz is% success story in the best 
of the American’ tradition. He is @' Basque 
who' left his native Pyrenees Mountains ‘at 
the age of 12, first working as a cabin boy. 
By the time he was 16, he was herding shee 
in north central Washington, and he h. 
his own herd at the age of 20. In 1907, he 
took his first herd into the Cathedral coun- 
try, and he continues as the holder of one of 
the oldest grazing permits in the on. 
In 1959, the Lesamiz Ranch’ ‘converted its 
permit from sheep to cattle. 

“Every fall, a part of the old West lives 
again when they bring them down from es 
high tountry. Although still active at the 
of 75. Mr. Lesamiz didn't make the 1986 22 
which was headed up by his son, Victor ‘Jr, 
and son-in-law) Ed Buchert Sr. 

They call it the most rugged Cattle drive in 
the state of Washington. This year it took 
them from the headwaters of the Similka- 
meen River on the Canadian border to the 
home ranch near Tonasket—4 distance of 
some 60 miles. 

“After four or five days of this, ft feels more 
like 160 miles,” grins Vie Lesamis Jr. over a 
steaming cup of trail camp coffee. 

Range improvements, 1966 

Range improvement work on the National 
Forests, and National Grasslands, Patific 
Northwest Region, in 1966 included the fol- 
lowing: 


Seeding ôf rangelands Acres... 13,721 
Spraying for control of bush, polson- 
. plants and noxious weeds ‘ r 
— AOL e 6, 867 
Water spreading projects do 638 
Fence construction miles 228 
Cattleguard construction 83 
Spring developments 129 
Ponds and reser vors 129 
Stocks driveways__.--..-.-- miles 


TIMBER HARVEST REFLECTS SLOWDOWN 
More timber was sold but less was har- 
vested from the National Forests of the Pa- 
cific Northwest in 1966, as compared with 
the record timber harvest of 1965. 

The harvest decline was due in part to 
the substantial cutbacks in many plants 
using National Forest timber, reflecting the 
depressing effect on the wood produets in- 
dustry caused by a noticeable 8 in 
1966 housing starts. 

The amount of timber actually na vested 
from the 19 National Forests in 1966 was 4.7 
billion. board feet, down from 196878 record 
5.4 billion board feet, However, total value 
of the 1966 harvest. was $119.6 million, up 
more, than $10, million over the 1965 figure 
of $109.4 million. 

While logging was on the decrease, timber 
sales in the Region last year amounted to 
4.7 billion board feet with a value of $147.9 
million, This was an increase of 263 million 
board feet over 1965 when sales totalled 4,4 
billion board feet with a value of $122 million. 
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Volume of timber sold varies; from the 
amount cut in any given year because the 
period in which a timber sale is harvested 
ranges from a few weeks to several years. 

The Pacific Northwest Region’s annual sus- 
stained-yleld allowable cut is 4.325 billion 
board feet. Since harvest figures are averaged 
out over a period of years, a higher harvest 
figure for 1966 does not violate the sus- 
tained-yield principle. 


National forest timber cut and sold, ‘Pacific 
Northwest region, 1965-66 


Volume Value 
Harvested; Board feet 
NN 450.000 $119, 673, 808 
F 5. 419, 500, 000 108, 475, 722 
ma M iy Oe dg Moats 4,788,055, 000 | 147, 954,004 
L 4, 475,085,000 |. 122,011,511 


Balloon ‘logging begins 

A huge balloon with a 10-ton earrying 
capacity was put to work in 1966 in the con- 
tinual search for better ways to log timber 
from the steeper and more rugged areas of 
the National Forests in the Pacific: North- 
west. 

With the great variation in terrain and tim- 
ber size, logging is a challenging task in the 
Northwest. Timber on the more difficult areas 
cannot be harvested economically with con- 
ventional systems, nor without risking dam- 
age to soil and water. 

The Forest Service encourages development 
of new logging equipment and systems by de- 
signing timber sales for the most promising 
of the new systems. 

On the Williamette National Forest near 
Oakridge, the Deception Creek timber sale 
demonstrated that it is not only possible to 
successfully. log by balloon, but under a cer~ 
tain combination of conditions, balloon log- 
ging may be the most desirable timber har- 
vest method. 

In principle, the balloon system is a com- 
paratively simple cable method very similar 
to the conventional highlead. The major dif- 
ferences are that there is no spar tree, and a 
balloon is attached to the butt rigging to lift 
the log. off the ground and “fly” the load to 
the landing. 

By making it feasible to log the more Alt- 
ficult’ areas, balloon logging could add mil- 
lions of board feet annually’ to the allowable 
cut on National Forest lands. Road construc~ 
tion could be reduced, and balloon flying“ 
of the logs could eliminate the damage to soil 
caused by logs being dragged to the landing 
by conventional methods. 

Tim ber study launched 

While the giant balloon was attracting the 
attention of Williamette Pass travelers, the 
Forest Service was launching a monumental 
study aimed at meeting the ever-increasing 


demand for timber from the National For- 


ests of the Douglas-fir region. 

The study will consider the effects of vari- 
ous intensities. of management and timber 
harvesting rates by decades over the next 80 
years, It will develop data on costs, returns, 
and evaluate impacts on other forest uses. 

The study will analyze such technical for- 
estry aspects as different rotation periods; in- 
tensive practices such as thinning, inter- 
mediate cutting, salvage and prelogging, and 
accelerated reforestation; protection from in- 
sects, disease and fire; accelerated road con- 
struction; and impacts of increased soil dis- 
turbance. 

Also under study will be the effects of vari- 
ous timber management alternattves on 
other resources such as water, recreation, 
and fish and wildlife, as well as the impact of 
alternatives on local, regional and national 
economies. 

Scheduled for completion by July of 1968, 
the study is described by the Regional For- 
ester as “a pioneering job—a first attempt to 
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provide a sound basis. for making the key de- 
cisions necessary for modern, effective man- 
agement of National Forest timber resources.” 

Other highlights in timber management 
during the year included development of a 
comprehensive system to produce most of the 
accounting records for timber sale business 
by automatic data process, and use of a new 
timber sale contract form developed by the 
Forest Service through negotiation with tim- 
ber industry representatives. 

Insect damage surveyed 

“Results of the 19th annual aerial survey of 
some 52 milllon acres of federal, state and 
private forest land in Washington and Ore- 
gon in 1966 indicated approximately 1.2 mil- 
lion acres were infested by timber killer in- 
sects. 

Although no large-scale control ‘ projects 
were deemed necessary for 1967, several steps 
were being taken to reduce and keep losses 
at a minimum. 

In northeast Washington, parasitic wasps 


were réleased for biological control of the 


larch casebearer, a defoliator of larch timber. 
Additional releases of the casebearer’s natural 
enemies are planned for 1967. 

Surveillance and eradication of the Eu- 
ropean pine shoot moth continued, in Ore- 
gon and Washington. New infestations were 
detected in three Washington communities 
Longview, Port Angeles, and Prosser—all lo- 
cated outside the established zone of con- 
tainment. An infestation was found and 
eradicated in a Portland nursery which had 
shipped infested pines to Davis, California, 
where the trees were een and 
destroyed. 

; LAND EXCHANGES 

Additional progress was made during 1966 
in the continuing program to block up Na- 
tional Forest lands into more manageable: 
units. Six exchanges involving 1,598 acres of 
National Forest land and 1,936 acres of pri- 
vate land were completed under the General 
Exchange Act. 

At year’s end, three more exchanges were 
in the final approval stage. The cases in- 
volved 14,770 acres of National Forest land 
and 19,608 acres of private land. Two tracts 
of recreational land, totalling 154 acres, were 
purchased under the Land and Water Con- 
servation’ Act, which provides authority to 
purchase land needed for public recreation. 

During the year, negotiations were com- 
pleted on 10 new share-cost road agreements, 
or major road purchases, between the Forest 
Service and private timber owners. The typi- 
cal agreement covers an area of checkerboard 
land ownership. It provides for sharing con- 
struction and maintenance costs, and ex- 
changing rights-of-way, for a joint road sys- 
tem within the area. Over the years, about 
1.500 miles of road have been built under 
share-cost agreements, making 50 billion 
board feet of timber available for ‘harvest. 
In addition, the Region acquired some 500 
road easements this year, mostly through 
negotiation. In 20 cases, or four per cent, 
condemination action was required in order 
to provide essential multiple use access. 

TRANSPORTATION STRIDES MADE 

The year 1966 was another period of prog- 
ress in the development of an adequate trans- 
portation system on the National Forests of 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Representing a total investment value of 
$46.9 million, 1,736 miles of Forest Service 
road were constructed or reconstructed by 
purchasers of National Forest timber, and 
489 miles were constructed by the Forest 
Service under contract from funds appro- 
priated by Congress. 

Also, 36 bridges were constructed at. a 
value of $1.3 million, and 131 miles of, trail 
were built or rebuilt at a cost of $690,000. 

In October, the Region put into effect a 
regulation by the Secretary of Agriculture 
providing for cost recovery on special serv- 
ice roads. Under this concept of transporta- 
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tion system management, the Forest Service 
may require haulers of non-federal products, 
commodities and materials to pay their pro- 
por tlonate share of the government’s invest- 
ment in construction 


BAROMETER WATERSHEDS HAVE IMPORTANT ROLE 


“Barometer watershed” became a new term 
that assumed increasing importance during 
1966 under the Forest Service’s vital respon- 
sibility for maintaining and improving the 
precious lifeline of clean and abundant wa- 
ter flowing from the Nationa!’ Forests. 

Representing nearly half of the total water 
runoff in the Pacific Northwest, water from 
the National Forests serves the needs of more 
than 150 cities, generates electric power, trri- 
gates crops and orehards, and provides end- 
less recreation opportunities. 

Four barometer watersheds have been es- 
tablished within the Region to serve as pilot 
projects for the Forest Service to evaluate 
watershed and multiple resource manage- 
ment practices. The barometer: watersheds 
are the Green River, Snoqualmie National 
Forest, involving some 148,000 geres; the En- 
tiat River, Wenatchee National Forest, 180, 
009 acres; upper Clackamas River, Mt. Hood 
National Forest, 87,000 acres, and north fork 
of the Umatilla River, ‘Umatilla National 
Forest, 85,000 acres, 

Installation of scientific instrumentation, 
allowing watershed management experts to 
figuratively record the pulse of the barometer 
watersheds, was nearly completed in 1966. 

Watershed management, principles. devel- 
oped from Pacific Northwest Forest and 
Range Experiment Station reseach will be 
applied to actual on-the-ground use, and 
the instrumentation. will enable Forest offi- 
cers to monitor the effects of applied pro- 
grams. 

Among the most promising! of the new 
practices is the work to increase water yields 
from National Forest lands in water-short 
areas. Through prescribed manipulation of 
vegetation cover, installation of snow 
fences, and other measures, it is hoped that 
a greater snowpack will be obtained to result 
in higher total water yields without increas- 
ing the risk of flood. 


Jos CORPSMEN” NOTE PROGRESS ; 


For the Pacific Northwest Region's four 
Job Corps Conservation Centers, 1966 was ‘the 
first full year of operation in helping to pro- 
vide a better life for young men from pov- 
erty stricken homes. 

Three Conservation centers operated by 
the Forest Service and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity are in Oregon — Wolf Creek, 
Umpqua National Forest; Angell, Siuslaw 
National Forest; and Timber Lake, Mount 
Hood National Forest. The fourth center, 
Cispus, is in Washington on the Gifford Pin- 
chot National Forest. The centers have a total 
capacity of 800 Job Corpsmen, offering them 
work, basic education and vocational train- 
ing, and social opportunities. 

In fiscal Year 1966, the four Centers grad- 
uated 229 Corpsmen to urban centers for ad- 
vanced vocational training, and 220 were 
placed in jobs or entered the military serv- 
ice. 

Conservation project accomplishments in 
1966 by the four Centers included 354 acres 
of forest thinning and pruining; 300 acres of 
reforestation by planting or seeding; 39 
campgrounds and picnic sites constructed or 
rehabilitated; 3.3 miles of road construction 
or improvement; 14.8 miles of trial construc- 
tion and betterment; 13.9 miles of trail main- 
tenance and seven miles of road maintenance; 
seven trail bridges constructed or improved; 
361 bushels of cones gathered, and two heli- 
ports constructed. 

Job Corps Center fire suppression crews 
distinguished themselves during the critical 
1966 fire season, spending 2,500 man-days in 
fighting forest and range wildfires. 

Co; were also utilized on such proj- 
ects as slash burning, telephone line main- 
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tenance, recreation and administrative site 
landscaping, construction and maintenance 
of Center facilities, and Wee, channel 
cleanup. 

In a cooperative . designed to im- 
prove fishery habitat in the Collawash River 
drainage, Timber Lake Job Corpsmen began 
construction of a fishway over Pegleg Falls 
on Nohorn Creek. The job, to be completed 
in 1967, has the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries providing the funds, the Oregon 
State Fish Commission doing the engineer- 
ing and design, and the Forest Service Job 
Corpsmen serving as the work force. Several 
miles of spawning and rearing area will be 
made available. 

FOREST FIRE SEASON SEVERE 

Prolonged drought conditions prevailed 
over Oregon and washington during 1966, 
and the fire season was one of the most 
severe on record. 

On lands protected by the Forest Service 
in the Pacific Northwest Region, 1,460 -fires 
blackened 12,890 acrés .of/ timber and range 
lands. The number of fires was 439 less than 
in 1965, but the acreage was four times as 
great. , 

The Winter Rim Fire, covering 6,222 acres 
on the Fremont National Forest, was the 
largest fire of the season on land protected by 
the Forest Service in the Pacific Northwest 
Region. Starting August 15 from a logging 
operation, the Winter Rim fire accounted for 
about half of the total acreage burned during 
the season in the Region. 

‘Other large fires included the Hornet 
Creek Fire, Wenatchee National Forest, 
caused by lighting on August 26, 1,520 acres; 
Lostine Fire, Wallowa-Whitman National 
Forest, started from refuse burning August 
18 outside the Forest boundary, 1,245 acres 
of state and Forest protected land; and Dev- 
ils Ridge Fire, Mt. Hood National Forest, be- 
lieved: started by an incendiarist on August 
20, 1,230 acres. 

The fires spread rapidly and were difficult 
to control, reflecting severe burning condi- 
tions. Hot and dry weather began’ in late 
March and continued through October over 
much of the Pacific Northwest. By mid- 
August, southeastern Oregon was described 
by the Weather Bureau as being in a condi- 
tion of “extreme” drought. Pendleton had 
the driest April-June period since 1890. Lake- 
view, headquarters of the Fremont National 
Forest where the Winter Rim Fire occurred, 
suffered its driest season since 1931. 

One favorable factor was a decrease in 
lightnimg-caused fires. The 694 blazes in this 
category were about 70 per cent of the 10- 
year average. 

Aircraft continued to be a vital weapon in 
the battle against fires, Aerial detection was 
used to locate fires; smokejumpers were 
quickly dropped to launch an immediate at- 
tack; aerial tankers “bombed” fires with re- 
tardants to hold back the spread of the 
flames. If a situation worsened, fresh attack 
crews were flown in, some from great dis- 
tances. 

Fire occurrence 


On lands protected by the Forest Service, 
Pacific Northwest Region, in Oregon and 
Washington. 


Number of fires: 
Lightning. ._.......... 
Man-caused 


Total. 2 1. 600 1. 89 1, 460 
Area burned (acres)... =.. 15.157 3.209 12, 800 


PROTECTING STATE, PRIVATE TIMBER 


Management and protection of the 25,000,- 
000 acres of private and state forest lands in 
Oregon and Washington are of major im- 
portance to this region and to the nation. 
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They include much of the Pacific Northwest's 
most productive and accessible land. These 
lands are heavily used by recreationists, local 
residents, and others. They have provided 
most of the timber to supply the wood using 
industry in past years and the second-growth 
stands will provide much of the pulp and log 
requirements in future years. 

The State Forestry Department in Oregon 
and the Department of Natural Resources in 
Washington administer many activities on 
these lands. On State-owned lands, this in- 
cludes all multiple use actiyities. On private 
bo nd fire control is the major responsi- 

lity, but State personnel promote good for- 
est agement practices. The federal gov- 
ernment encourages protection and forest 

ement on these lands by providing fi- 
nancial assistance. During the current fiscal 
year, federal allotments amount to some 
$675,000 for each state. 

In addition to its regular budget, Oregon 
spent almost $1 million for extra costs to 
suppress fires during the 1966 season. 

Federal-State cooperative fire control ac- 
tivity started in 1913 when a little more than 
$20/000 ‘was divided between the two states 
to provide better protection. Today's protec- 
tion program involves vastly increased ex- 
penditures, protection of all state and pri- 
vately-owned forest lands, increased values 
of the timber and other resources protected, 
and an all-out effort to prevent fires or to 
control them with a minimum of hee 
burned. 

The 1966 fire season on state · proteoted 
lands was one of the driest in recent years. 
Fuels became ‘excessively dry. This condition 
culminated on August 20 when a spark from 
equipment on a road started the Oxbow 
Ridge Fire. In two days the fire burned most 
of the ultimate 46,500 acres covered by this 
fire. 

The State and Western Lane Fire Pro- 
tection Association mobilized up to 1,000 
protection personnel, logging industry em- 
ployees, inmate crews, and other firefighters. 
Also, 165 pieces of mechanical equipment 
were assembled, including bulldozers, pump- 
ers, tankers and power saws. A mobile 
weather unit was used to provide on-the- 
spot forecasts. Helicopters were used to dump 
some 153,000 pounds of fire retardant slurry 
on the fire as well as for mapping and scout- 
ing the fire. The fire was eventually con- 
trolled. within 75 miles of firelines, but was 
the largest fire in Oregon in many years ex- 
cept for the three Tillamook Burn fires. 

In 1966, Washington suppressed 1,331 fires 
with 1,616 acres burned. Oregon had 1,324 
fires that burned a total of 57,044 acres. Both 
states are continually devising ways and 
means to prevent fires and also to control 
them more effectively after they start. Some 
of this year’s activity included the following: 

Debris burning started 385 fires on private 
lands during 1966 in Oregon and Washing- 
ton. Oregon Department of. Forestry person- 
nel conducted a statewide interview survey 
to discover basic reasons for these fires. An 
analysis of this survey data will provide 
guidelines for future prevention measures 
to reduce fires from this cause. 

Railroads accounted for 317 fires in the 
two states. Many of these fires resulted from 
ignition of an accumulation of chips on the 
right-of-way. Largely as a result of State 
protection personnel efforts, & netting is now 
spread over loaded chip cars to eliminate loss 
of chips. Continued use should eventually 
reduce the chip hazard on rights-of-way 
and result in fewer fires. Effort is also con- 
tinuing to eliminate exhaust sparks and 
other causes of these fires. 

Training of state protection personnel has 
been supplemented by use of the Forest 
Service fire simulator at Redmond, Oregon. 
About 120 men from the Oregon State For- 
estry Department and 45 men from the 
Washington Department of Natural Re- 
sources participated in the training. The 
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simulator has proven very effective in teach- 
ing new suppression methods, policies, and 
individual responsibilities for taking effec- 
tive action on fires. 

A nationwide forest fire damage appraisal 
program’ was started this year by all state 
forestry departments. One of the training 
sessions was held in Eugene, Oregon, where 
representatives from California, Oregon, 
Washington, and Alaska were instructed on 
procedures and developed criteria for use in 
this area. Data will be collected on fuels 
burned, weather, topography, time of day, 
and other factors influencing the intensity 
of the fire. This information combined with 
the data on timber damage Will be correlated 
with forest surve. statistics and processed 
nationally to obtain the fire damage to tim- 
ber resources. When sufficient samples have 
been taken, damage can eventually be com- 
puted without the extensive field work now 

required. 


SENATE JOINT IMORIAL OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE, ASSEMBLY OF THE 
STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Honi- 
orable E. D. Debbs“ Potts, president of 
the Senate of the Legislative Assembly 
of Oregon, brought to the attention of 
my colleague [Senator HATFIELD} and 
myself Enrolled Senate Joint Memorial 
1, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to “refrain from restrict- 
ing, by legislative or other means, the 
availability of credit for agricultural 
loans.“ 

This memorial was adopted by the 
Senate of the Oregon Legislature on 
February 14, 1967, and by the house of 
the legislature on February 22. 1967. 

Agriculture is one of Oregon’s major 
industries, and for that reason Senate 
Joint Memorial 1 is of special impor- 
tance, 

On behalf of Senator HATFIELD and 
myself, I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of the memorial be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL 1 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of 

America, in Congress Assembled, the 

Honorable Secretary of the United States 

Department of Agriculture, and the 

~> Honorable Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration: 

We, your memorialists; the Fifty-fourth 
Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon, 
in legislative session assembled, more respect- 
fully represent as follows: 

Whereas the demands for credit for agri- 
cultural loans are necessarily increasing with 
the greater need for and increased costs of 
labor, materials, irrigation, and farm ma- 
chinery; and 

Whereas the growth in economic prosperity 
of agriculture has not kept pace with that 
of other industries; and 

Whereas it is necessary to insure sufficient 
production of critical foodstuffs and fibers 
to support a growing population; now, there- 
fore, 

Be It Resolved by the Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Oregon: 

(1) The Congress of the United States, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Farm 
Credit Administration are memorialized to 
refrain from restricting, by legislation or 
other means, the availability of credit for 
agricultural loans. 


‘May 17, 1967 


(2) The Chief Clerk shall send a copy of 
this memoria] to the Secretary of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the Goy- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration, 
and to each member of the Oregon Congres- 
sional Delegation. 

Re 2 by Senate February 14. 1967. 

. CECIL L, EDWARDS; 
Secretary of Senate. 

Ep “DEBBS” POTTS, 
t of Senate. 

Adopted by House February 22, 1967. 

F. F. MONTGOMERY, 
Speaker of House. 


ee 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON HOLDS THE 
LINE IN NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, Presi- 

dent Johnson has recently been attacked 
for not haying held Federal employment 
levels Gown to September 1966 levels 
when. the President issued a job-freeze 
order. I think that such criticism is un- 
warranted. 

The President's 1b hes order of 
September 1966, specifically exempted 
the Department of Defense because of 
its obvious. manpower needs in the 
Vietnam conflict. It exempted the Post 
Office Department which, as we all 
know, has been working around the clock 
to keep up with the growing volume of 

And it exempted the Selective 
Service System, whose employment needs 
mite increased because of our Armed 

Forces requirements. 

These are not Great Society programs. 
They are, for the most part, the direct 
result of America's commitments in 
Vietnam. 

Moreover, a job freeze does not mean 
that there may be no changes in em- 
ployment. It means that employment 
may not exceed—but may rise to—freeze 
levels. When the President issued his 
freeze gis in September of last year, it 
held job levels down to the June—July 
1966 level. If actual employment in cer- 
tain departments was below that level, it 
could rise to it without violating the 
order. J 
But the crucial facts are these. From 
the freeze level—of June—July of last 
year—until March 1967, total Federal 
employment did rise more than 105,000. 
But that rise is represented by Defense, 
Post Office, and Selective Service. Actu- 
ally, employment in all other depart- 
ments of the Federal Government de- 
clined by more than 11,000 during that 
period. The President’s job-freeze order 
has been very effective. 

No one wants to undermine the Viet- 
nam effort because the Defense Depart- 
ment could not recruit needed experts. 
No one wants to let the mail go undeliv- 
ered because the Post Office simply did 
not have needed men. Nor does anyone 
want to stop the Selective Service System 
from operating because it could not in- 
crease its employment. it 

President Johnson has been the most 
cost-conscious President in the White 
House in recent years. Under his leader- 
ship, we had 3 successive years of rela- 
tively stable Federal force levels. And the 
basic reason for an increase during the 
past year has been increased Defense 
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and national security and Post Omce 


requirements. 
I do not think there is even an argu- 
ment here. I think we ought to get 


Straight just where employment has in- 


ereased and why. Unjustified criticism is 
misleading and reflects badly on an ad- 
ministration trying to do a good job at 
home and abroad under very 8 
circumstances. = 

(At this põint, Mr: BREWSTER took the 


5 chair as Presiding Officer.) 


LIMITATION OF AID TO GREECE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I notice in 
today's press references to the fact that 
major ‘items of U.S. arms aid to Greece 
are being limited. 

I commend the tration for this 
step and would hope that all military as- 
sistance 91 uld be held up until the Gov- 
ernment of Greece anno hold- 
ing of free elections and a return to the 
normal constitutional process. Even 
then, I believe we should take a good, 
hard look at the actual prospects of 
Communist threat or Bulgarian inva- 
sion before reaching a decision on this 


matter. My own belief is that far too 


much American military equipment and 
assistance to date have been used as a 
counterpoise to Turkey and in the im- 
plementation of the recent coup. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there is no further business to 
come before the Senate, and in accord- 
ance with the order previously entered, 
I move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 12 o'clock tomorrow noon. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 


o’clock and 22 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
May 18, 1967; at 12 o’clock. meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, May 17, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The Lord is the strength of my life.— 
Psalm 27> 1. 

O God, our Father, whose still small 
voice calls us to turn aside for a moment 
from the weary ways of a worried world 
to wait. upon Thee and to find our 
strength in Thee—make us aware of Thy 
Spirit, as we bow before the altar of Thy 
presence. Amid the haste of daily duties 
and the pressure of persistent problems 
may we find in Thee strength for the day, 
wisdom to make sound decisions, and the 
spirit of good will to motivate all our 
endeavors on behalf of our beloved 
country. 

With a consciousness of Thy presence 
alive within us and tapping the unfail- 
ing resources of our faith may our souls 
be restored, our minds refreshed, our 
bodies renewed and together may we be 
made ready for the tasks and the respon- 
sibilities we {aee these hours: 
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d us, O Father, in the paths of right: 
B dly we stumble when we Walk alone, 
Involved in shadows of a darksome 
night; 
Only. with "hee we journey safely on.” 
Amen. F 4 


tire Sy 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
r was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message. from the enate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate disagrees to the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 666) en- 
titled Art act to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1968 for procure- 
ment of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, 
and tracked combat vehicles, and re- 
search. development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
RUSSELL, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. SYMINGTON, 
Mr. Jackson, Mrs. SMITH, and Mr. 
THurRMon»D to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate, pursuant 
to Public Law 115, 78th Congress, en- 
titled “An act to provide for the disposal 
of certain records of the U.S. Govern- 
ment,” appointed Mr. Monroney and Mr. 
CarLson. members of the Joint Select 
Committee on the part of the Senate 
for the disposition of executive papers 
referred to in the report of the Archivist 
of the United States numbered 67-9. 


ROGERS PRAISES U.S. BACKING OF 
OAS MEETING ON CUBAN SUB- 
VERSION 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. ' 

Mr: ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Bbeakr, 
just a few days ago a subversive team 
from Cuba tried to land on Venezuelan 
soil and were captured. To the Vere- 
zuelan Government this. represented an 
open attempt on the part of Communist 
Cuba to export subversion and potential 
revolution. 

At that time I spoke here asking that 
the United States back Venezuela if our 
neighbor called for a meeting of the 
members of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States to discuss the pending 
danger of Cuban subversion in South 
America. 

Yesterday Venezuela made such a re= 
quest; and I am proud that the United 
States has not hesitated to support this 
request. 

Events of the past year have made it 
evident that Castro does not intend to 
shy away from his promise to export sub- 
version throughout South America. This 
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culminated in the landing of Cubans. on 
the beach of Venezuela last week and the 
report by J. Edgar Hoover released yes- 
terday that Cuba is buying surplus mili- 
tary goods from the United States 
through Cuba’s United Nations mission. 

There can be no doubt that Cuba poses 
a danger to our neighbors to the south. 
And we in the United States cannot for- 
get that Cuba also poses a potential mili- 
tary launching pad against us. 

I commend the Government of Vene- 
zuela for initiating this--long-needed 
action. It is time that the nations of the 
hemisphere unite against the common, 
enemy A 

D 8 i 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE BEGINNING 
OF OND" SMAN I PASSES 1 755 
NOTICED 


Mr, Ae of Calttornia Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 


dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 


vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the heroes of yesteryear are 
soon forgotten, and the anniversaries of 
great events of the past slip by un- 
mace. 

Mr, Speaker, 50’years ago, on April 6, 
1917, World War I had its beginning. 
Yet on that anniversary, no mention was 
made of that fact on the floor of this 
House. I wish to mention it now, and 
hope that in the future anniversaries as 
important to the history of this country 
as the one which just passed unnoticed 
will not be forgotten. 


APPORTIONMENT, AND “REAPPOR- 
TIONMENT OF CONGRESSIONAL 
_ DISTRICTS , 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Goanker, I i 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman» from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that we are all interested in the subject 
of apportionment and. reapportionment. 

Mr. Speaker, in the Washington Post 
of May 11; 1967, an article appeared, in 
which in one paragraph after the other, 
it was indicated that the courts have 
held it would be necessary to have a re- 
districting in the State of New York in 
order to cure the most flagrant inequali- 
ties in districting. The next paragraph of 
the article stated that the Ohio congres- 
sional districts have been found to be 
constitutional in all respects. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are to believe the 
figures contained in the Congressional 
Quarterly, the congressional districts in 
the State of New York now have a vari- 
ance of 29.5 percent; whereas, the State 
of Ohio has a variance of 34.1 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are to go by the 
figures of the Congressional Quarterly, 
the variance from the smallest to the 
largest congressional district in the 
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State of New York is some 34 percent 


while the variance in the State of Ohio. . 


some 43 percent. 
Mr. Speaker, one may recall that in 
the olden. days one’s mother made 24- 


hour pudding” which. one could sweeten. 


to taste. 


New, if-I understand correctly, the 


situation is now. being remedied because 
we think a committee was, appointed, 
perhaps in the other body yesterday, to 
consider this problem, or has considered 
the problem. Perhaps the variation 
which we approved of some 30 percent 
has been’enlarged to 36 percent; and the 
full committee, if I understand correctly, 
is working to complete the remedy today. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield back the nales 


of my sms, i 
ie orl 


7 


TER TarRC SIDNEY LARSON $a 


Mr. “RETFEL: Mr. Speaker, TY ask 
unanimous, consent that the gentle- 
woman from Washington [Mrs, HANSEN] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, last Saturday a daughter and 
son lost their father, a wife lost, her hus- 
band, and the Department of the In- 
terior lost a loyal and faithful employee. 

I speak of Mr. Sidney D. Larson, bet- 
ter known to his friends and associates 
as “Sid” who died last Saturday at the 
age of 56. 

Born in Colorado, he received his 
bachelor and master degrees in electrical 
engineering from the University of Colo- 
rado and also attended the University of 
Denver Law School. 

Mr. Larson joined the Bureau of Recla- 
mation in Denver in 1934 and transferred 
to the Washington office of that agency 
in 1946. : 

He was appointed Budget Officer in the 
Office of the Secretary of the Interior in 
1950 and became the Department's chief 
fiscal officer in 1952 where he has served 
creditably since that time. 

It was with deep regret that I learned 
of Mr. Larson's untimely demise. During 
the years I have had the privilege of 
serving on the Interior and Related 
Agencies Subcommittee of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, I have come to 
regard Mr. Larson not only as a fine 
American interested in the welfare of his 
country, but also as ‘a capable budget 
specialist who contributed materially to 
expediting the appropriation process for 
the Department of the Interior. He was 
always eager to render assistance wher- 
ever he could regardless of whether it 
was in the line of his official duties or 
not. 

I am certain that his knowledge of 
budgetary matters and his genial per- 
sonality will be sorely missed, not only 
by his many friends and associates in 
the executive ‘department, but also by 
those who were privileged to know him in 
both Houses of Congress. 

To his wife and children, on behalf 
of the members and staff of the Interior 
and Related Agencies Subcommittee, I 
extend our heartfelt sympathy. 


May 17, 1967. 


THE LATE SIDNEY D. LARSON 
Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, T ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. IS there“objection: to 
the request of the gentleman from. peak 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.-REIFEL.. Mr, Speaker, the cer- 
tainty of death never ceases to ease the 
shock and sense of loss when one of our 
dear friends or associates completes his 
labors in this life. 

It was with great grief that I learned 
of the death last Saturday of Mr. Sidney 
D. Larson, Mr. Larson has been director 
of the Division of Budget and Finance of 
he Interior Department since 1952. 

first became acq a a with ‘him at? 
e while th the Bureau 
of Indian’ Affairs, We: enjoyed a Close’ 
friendship and an excellent working re- 
lationship that continued through the 
years. It blossomed further when I be- 
came a member of the Subcommittee on 
interior and Related Agencies of the 
House Appropriations Committee. Mr. 
Larson, of course, had a very close asso- 
ciation with that subcommittee. 

Based on this association, committee’ 
members came to regard him not only as 
a fine gentleman but as an individual 
thoroughly ‘interested in his work, well 
qualified to handle the myriad of prob- 
lems that arise in this connection, and 
one who could be relied upon to do every- 
thing that was necessary to maintain an 
effective rapport between our committee 
and the Department of the Interior. 

His career exemplified that small band 
of dedicated’ career Federal employees 
who serve in each department as budget 
and finance officers. 

They are known for their penchant for 
anonymity, They are unheralded and un- 
sung members of the Government serv- 
ice whose only purpose is to assure 
smooth and efficient operation of the 
agencies they represent. Sid Larson typi- 
fled this type of selfless dedication. 

Mr, Larson's contributions not only to 
the operations of the Department of In- 
terior but also to the budgetary activities 
of many Federal agencies were great. I 
am sure that his genial personality and 
intelligent efforts will be missed by many. 
in the Government service. 

To his surviving wife, daughter, and 
son, I express my very deepest sympathy. 


SS ů — 


LISTING SOUTHERN RHODESIA AS 
COMMUNIST CONTROLLED IS 
MORE THAN A CREDIBILITY GAP 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER.’ Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Towa? 

There was no objection. ` 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker; have been 
provided with a bill of lading covering a 
consignment of merchandise from an ex- 
porter in New York to an importer in 
Capetown, South Africa. 

Across the face of the bill of lading 
is stamped the following: 
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United States law prohibits disposition of 
these commodities to the Soviet Bloc, Com- 
munist China, North Korea, Macao, Hong 
Kong, or Communist controlled areas of Viet 
Nam, Laos, Cuba and Southern Rhodesia, un- 
less otherwise authorized by the United 
States. 


Mr. Speaker, it is preposterous and it 
is disgraceful,that some sap-head in the 
U.S. Government would cause Rhodesia 
to be listed as a Communist controlled 
area. 

This is more than a “credibility gap.” 
This is a deliberate lie and the individual 
or individuals responsible ought to. be 
immediately thrown out of Government. 


REPLY TO CHARGE THAT THE 
HOUSE WAS MOTIVATED BL 
RACISM IN THE POWELL CASE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the «gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for a 1-hour special order tomor- 
row in which time I wish to discuss re- 
marks allegedly made on television by 
our colleague, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER], and in which re- 
marks, if they were made, he said that 
the House of Representatives has been 
immoral in its actions and was motivated 
by racism, in the Powell case. The re- 
marks have been made part of a motion 
filed in the case of ADAM CLAYTON POWELL 
against McCormack, and others. I trust 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], will be present tomorrow, if he 
cares to be. 

I think these are serious and unsub- 
stantiated charges that are made against 
this body. This is the same House of Rep- 
resentatives largely which passed the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Civil Rights 
Act of 1965, and the Civil Rights Act of 
1966, which then died in the Senate. 

For the gentleman from New York to 
say that this House was motivated by 
racism and hysteria and had acted. im- 
morally is highly improper and is un- 
true. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 91] 1 
Bow Laird Smith, Iowa 
Brown, Calif. McMillan Thompson, Ga. 
Conte MacGregor Tuck 
Dellenback Mosher Widnall 
Derwinski Nedzi Williams, Miss. 
Diggs Rivers Willis 
Dingell Rodino Younger 
Gubser Rooney, Pa. 
Karth St. Onge 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 408 
CXI1I——822—Part 10 
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Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES. AND DE- 
PARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1968 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 9960) making 
appropriations for sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, offices, and the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H.R. 9960. 
with Mr. BOLLING in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had read 
down to and including line 22 on page 2 
of the bill. 

For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Iowa rise? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr, Chairman, we are about to reach 
the point in the bill at which provision 
is made for representation allowances, 
entertainment, and so forth, for various 
agencies. 

I wonder if I might have the attention 
of the chairman of the subcommittee. 

On page 4 of the bill I note that the 
CAB would get $1,000 for representation 
allowance; the Civil Service Commission, 
I believe, for the first time, would get 
$1,000 for representation allowance; the 
Federal Trade Commission, $500; the 
Federal Power Commission, $500; the 
General Services Administration, $500; 
the Veterans’ Administration, $1,000; the 
Home Loan Bank Board, $1,000. 

Then we come to HUD, the Housing 
and Urban Development Department, 
and I note that the figure goes up to 
$2,500 for entertainment. I wonder if 
HUD expects to serve better hors 
d'oeuvres and dispense better liquor than 
the other agencies? Why should that 
agency have $2,500 for representation 
allowance or, as the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney] calls it, the tools of 
the trade.” Why should HUD have so 
much more than some of the other agen- 
cies of Government? I thought that this 
was supposed to be an agency of Govern- 
ment that was concerned, at least in part, 
with poverty, the deprived, the under- 
developed, and so forth. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I am sure the 
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gentleman knows that any agency must 
have its representation allowance spe- 
cifically written into the bill. For the first 
time funds have been requested for this 
purpose by the Civil Service Commission. 
There are many postal unions, various 
employee organizations, and others that 
meet and discuss legislation which comes 
before the gentleman’s committee. We 
wish the gentleman would address him- 
self to this problem in the legislative 
committee. Here we are complying with 
the law that, requires that it must be 
spelled out in the appropriation bill, We 
think this is a minimum amount, but all 
that is warranted. The request called for 
$2,500. It is for conventions and meetings 
of Federal unions, employee unions, and 
there are many in the Government. 

Mr. GROSS. As the gentleman well 
knows, in years gone by I have tried to 
knock out or reduce these entertainment 
allowances. I first tried to knock them 
out when I tried to reduce them. I was 
never very successful, and I doubt if 
there is any point in trying. to do so to- 
day. I guess we ought to wait until we get 
to the granddaddy of them all, which is 
the State Department’s entertainment 
fund, and see if we can cut it down. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. The gentle- 
man is a very able Member of this House. 
He has a good point, and I hope that the 
legislative committee will address itself 
to the matter. Some have recommended 
that these allowances be consolidated 
into one bill. This has some merit. 

I commend. the gentleman for calling 
this matter to the attention of the 
House. 

Mr. GROSS. I still do not have an an- 
swer to the question why HUD gets $2,500 
for a booze fund and some of the oth- 
ers get $500. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. The gentle- 
man gives it that type label or conno- 
tation. We do not call it that. It is a 
convention fund, it is a representation 
expense. The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development is a Cabinet-level 
department. 

Mr, GROSS. Of course, the gentleman 
will agree with me, I am sure, that it will 
not all be spent for a hall to hold a meet- 
ing in. There will be many cocktail hours. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. There are 
some funds in here for the National Sci- 
ence Foundation to rent conference 
rooms. when the scientists assemble, 
They have not had this authority previ- 
ously for the District of Columbia, but 
they were free to use funds for this pur- 
pose in Virginia or Maryland. But the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment will soon have a new build- 
ing. They will be installed in it this fall, 
so they should not need such authority. 
I believe the gentleman will be invited 
to the grand opening at that time. 

Mr. GROSS. I trust that the officials of 
HUD will have a good time on the $2,500 
that might. otherwise go to the deprived 
of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PAYMENT TO CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT AND 
DISABILITY FUND 

For financing the estimated cost of new 

and increased annuity benefits, during the 


current fiscal year, as provided by part III 
of Public Law 87-793 (76 Stat. 868), $71,- 
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000,000, to be credited to the civil service 
retirement and disability fund, 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I may not take the 5 
minutes, but I will take a little time in 
order to point out something that was 
said in the debate bers ea nd the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Tennessee, 
the chairman of our 1 5 — * Po 
keep bringing to the attention o 
Congress every year in this bill the fact 
that the civil service retirement and dis- 
ability fund is defunct, The unfunded 
accrued liability in that fund today is a 
little over $50 billion. 

I pause, because I want the billions to 
sink in. It is not 850 million; it is $50 
billion. 

Ne. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, ‘will the 
gentleman yield? $ 

Mr. JONAS: T yield to thé gentleman 
from Montana. ) 

Mr. OLSEN: Mr. Chairman, does the 
gentleman mean “accrued”? 

Mr. JONAS. Unfunded. 

Mr. OLSEN. The gentleman does not 
mean “accrued.” The gentleman said 


“unfunded accrued liability.” I just’ 


wanted to help the gentleman out. 

Mr. JONAS. I thank the gentleman. I 
probably would have corrected that when 
I read the transcript, but it is the un- 
funded part of the liability of the civil 
service liabilities. At some time in the 
future, unless this fund is replenished in 
the meantime, Congress will be asked 
every year to take out of general funds 
the amount of money that the Govern- 
ment should have beer paying into the 
fund to keep it current. 

Mr. EVINS of 5 * Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yie 

Mr. JONAS. I am pleased to yield to 

e gentleman from Tennessee. 

ie EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I certainly want to point up what 
the gentleman has said, and I agree with 
him. 
A number of years ago the Committee 
attempted to address itself to the grow- 
ing deficit. In fiscal 1959 an unbudgeted 
$589,000,000 was included to make the 
fund self-sustaining for that year. The 
deficit arose due to the failure of the 
Government to make its contributions. 
The President vetoed the bill. This is why 
we suggest that the legislative commit- 
tee should address itself to this need. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Danrets], a member of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, has ad- 
vised me they are going to look into this 
matter in view of the President's Cabinet 
Committee report and the other reports 
on this matter. 

Mr. JONAS. We have the report of the 
General Accounting Office, which gives 
the entire history of this fund. It has been 
reported for several years that something 
needs to be done. We have been doing 
the same thing in our committee. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. i 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Does the 
gentleman know whether the amount in 
the fund is sufficient to pay the annui- 
ties at the present time? 
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Mr, JONAS. ‘Yes; the Commission is. 
current with payments but it is the fu- 
ture liabilities that cause the concern. 
The fund is running behind and the:def- 
icit is increasing every year. 

I believe the gentleman from Tennessee 
would like to comment on your question. 

Mr. EVINS of Termessee. The gentle- 
man is correct. The $71 million included 
in this appropriation bill is only to cover 
the cost during 1968 of a temporary in- 
crease in annuity provided by Public Law 
87-793, which Congress enacted. Certain 
beneficiaries draw down the higher an- 
nuity rates every year, but the law re- 
quires an annual appropriation to cover 
such cost. The fund is already in arrears 
and it needs increased appropriations, or 
new legislation on the subject, The un- 
funded liability of the fund is not 
changed by this appropriation. 2 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Montana, although 
there is another point I want to make. 

Mr. OLSEN. I should like to ask that 
the gentleman from Tennessee provide 
for the Recorp the years in which the 
Government failed to provide its con- 
tribution to the retirement fund. I be- 
lieve that ought to be provided for the 
Recorp at this point. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I can include 
a table for the last 20 years showing when 
the Government has made its payment to 
the fund and when it has not. This ex- 
cludes. amounts contributed through 
agencies in recent years to match em- 
ployee payments. 
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Mr. OLSEN. There is another item, if 
the gentleman will yield further, in 
which I am interested. Has there ever 
been a single year in which the retire- 
ment fund did not grow in total amount? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. The fund 
continues to grow and the contribution 
continues to grow and the liability con- 
tinues to grow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina may be permitted 
to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
care to use more time. I do not wish 
to start a precedent of asking for more 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words 
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My query is whether or not the fund 
has ever declined in amount in dollars. 

Mr. EVINS of ‘Tennessee. Over the 
years, since I have been serving on the 
committee, the fund has continued to 
increase and the liability has continued 
to increase. 

All of the reports we have indicate 
that the legislative committee should ad- 
dress itself to this problem. The Kaplan 
committee, a’ Cabinet-level commission 
last year, and now a recent General Ac- 
counting Office report each have sug- 
gested different approaches to providing 
sound financing for the system. 

We do urge the committee to give at- 
tention to this matter 

Mr. OLSEN. I compliment the gentle- 
man from Tennessee on this matter, but 
the one thing I, should like to have in 
the Recor is when in the history of the 
fund—which I believe commenced in 
1920 —-has the Government failed to 
make its contribution? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. The Gov- 
ernment as the gentleman knows has not 
paid its share in a good number of years. 
The funds going in are from the deduc- 
tions being made from the pay of Gov- 
ernment employees. All Government em- 
ployees: are contributing from their pay 
checks into this fund. Uncle Sam is put- 
ting in a matching amount, but nothing 
on the deficit it owes over a period of 
many, many years. Employees have also 
been blanketed in by the Congress, which 
adds to the deficit. 

Mr. OLSEN. I wish that at some time 
we could have placed in the Recorp the 
certain years when there was not any 
contribution made because of a Presi- 
dential directive. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I say to the 
gentleman that in certain years the Gov- 
ernment has not contributed. In more 
than 1 year the Appropriations Commit- 
tee put in a large amount. In other years 
it was unable to do so. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to say to the chairman of the sub- 
committee who is handling the legisla- 
tion on the floor that I am the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Retirement, In- 
surance and Health Benefits of the Com- 
mittee on Post. Office and Civil Service, 
and it is this committee which has juris- 
diction over the matter presently being 
discussed. 

I should like my colleagues to know 
that there are three reports which have 
been submitted on this subject matter of 
unfunded liability, which I understand 
presently amounts to about $48 billion. 

There is only about $18 billion to $19 
billion in the Treasury. If nothing is 
done about taking care of the cost of 
the unfunded liability, after about 20 
years that fund will be completely 
depleted. I want to assure the Chairman 
and the Members of this House that my 
subcommittee proposes, after it analyzes 
the three reports already on file, one by 
the President’s commission, another by 
the GAO, and a third report, the Kaplan 
report, that we propose to hold extensive 
hearings during this session of Con- 
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gress on this subject matter and will at- 
tend to it this year. ý 

Mr: OLSEN. I thank the gentleman 
from New Jersey and certainly thank the 
gentleman from Tennessee. I whole- 
heartedly support his efforts here. I 
know he has expended great efforts over 
the years in behalf of this particular 
fund, and I-urge every Member of the 
House to support the committee’s efforts 
on. this bill. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. Yes. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COLLIER. I think, too, we must 
recognize that the annuity liability will 
increase much faster than will the em- 
ployees’ payment into the annuity fund. 
The basis for my conclusion is the fact 
that since 1960 the Federal payroll has 
increased by 500,000 employees. The Fed- 
eral payroll in dollars has soared from 
$12.6 billion to $18.7 billion. Looking 
ahead, it seems inevitable to me that the 
problem will be compounded unless some- 
thing is done about the Government's 
contribution to the Federal employees' 
annuity fund. 

Mr. OLSEN. I do not disagree with the 
gentleman, but I agree with the gentle- 
man from Tennessee that we have to 
do what we are doing here today. I think 
the increase in employment and the in- 
crease in the employee contributions will 
alleviate some of the problems we are 
worrying about here. I do support 
strongly the efforts of the gentleman 
from Tennessee. f 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? j 

Mr; OLSEN. I certainly will. 

Mr. JONAS. The reason why I took 
the time here was merely to call atten- 
tion to what was said yesterday by the 
gentleman from Tennessee in the dis- 
cussion on this subject. I did not intend 
to get into a discussion of that aspect, 
because I think we are all agreed some- 
thing, needs to be done to replenish this 
fund. The reason why I mention it today 
is because we are getting ready to dis- 
cuss some amendments to this bill as the 
afternoon proceeds, and I want to call 
attention to the fact that here is a $50 
billion almost hidden liability of the Goy- 
ernment and that ought to be considered 
when the time comes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

GRANTS TO THE REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 

For payment to the Republic of the Philip- 
pines of grants, as authorized by law (38 
U.S.C. 631-634) , $1,825,000. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Evins], if 
there are any funds contained in this bill 
for the alleged Corregidor Memorial in 
the Philippines. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. No funds are 
contained in the bill for that purpose, I 
will say to the distinguished gentleman. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? J ` 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to answer what appears to be an un- 
answered question posed ‘yesterday by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GoopLinG], during the floor debate on 
H.R: 9960, the Independent Offices and 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Appropriation Act, 1968. 

Alluding to the appropriation item of 
$22 million for the construction of a pub- 
lic building ‘in Honolulu, Hawaii, the 
gentleman’s unanswered query was: 

I would like to know if this building is to 
be lined with gold; and how do you get $22 
million in one building? ~ 


The public building involved will be 
an urgently needed Federal, building 
which will house a number of Federal 
agencies. The Post Office Department 
will occupy approximately 147,000 
square feet; the Federal district court 
system, 35,000 square feet; the Federal 
Aviation Agency, 60,000 square feet; and 
additional space will be assigned to vari- 
ous other agencies. Many of these agen- 
cies presently occupy leased space in pri- 
vately owned buildings. 

The proposed Federal building in Hon- 
olulu was authorized in 1960 in the Pub- 
lic Building Act. Funds for the site and 
design were approved in 1961. Several 
problems arose with respect to the place- 
ment of the courts and the location of 
roads. These were all resolved over a 
year ago, and construction only awaits 
the appropriation of funds. 

Far from being lined with gold,“ the 
proposed Federal building in Honolulu 
will be built at a cost of $23.63 per square 
foot. This is less than the national aver- 
age of $24 to $25 per square foot. In de- 
sign, construction, and appointments, it 
will be similar to Federal buildings 
found in other mainland cities of com- 
parable size. In the long run, the new 
building will mean considerable savings 
to the Federal Government because of 
the deletion of rental costs of agencies 
which now are scattered throughout, the 
city of Honolulu in high-rent buildings. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that this an- 
swers completely the query with refer- 
ence to construction funds for the Fed- 
eral building in Honolulu, Hawaii. I 
urge my colleagues to support the young- 
est State in the Union in its effort to 
catch up with her sister States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PARTICIPATION SALES AUTHORIZATION 

The Federal National Mortgage Association, 
as trustee, is hereby authorized to issue ben- 
eficial interests or participations in such loan 
assets of the Direct Loan Revolving Fund and 
the Loan Guaranty Revolving Fund as may 
be placed in trust with such association in 
accordance with section 302(c) of the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association charter 
act, as amended, in an aggregate principal 
amount of not to exceed $850,000,000, in ad- 
dition to amounts heretofore authorized: 
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Provided, That this authorization shall re- 
main available until June 30, 1969. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, JONAS 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. j ra 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonas: On page 
27, Une 11, strike out 8850.000000 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof 8300, 000,000“. 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
very controversial amendment, It in- 
volves a principle of fiscal responsibility. 
I shall offer a similar amendment when 
we reach for consideration the request of 
funds for the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, 

Briefly, Mr. Chairman, what the 
amendment proposes to do is to reduce 
the number of participation sales certifi- 
cates which the VA will be authorized to 
sell next year from $850 million to $300 
million. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to explain to the 
Committee this afternoon why the VA 
does not need the $850 million in pro- 
ceeds from the sales of participation cer- 
tificates. Therefore, I do not believe the 
Government should have to absorb the 
heavy subsidy that it will of necessity 
have to absorb in order to persuade any- 
one to buy those certificates. 

Mr, Chairman, the amount of subsidy 
involved, if the $850 million item remains 
in the bill, would be $946,000 a year. But, 
Mr. Chairman, if those participating cer- 
tiflcates should remain outstanding for 
a period of 10 years, one can see right 
away that the subsidy will have grown to 
$9,460,000. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the budget calls 
for the Veterans’ Administration next 
year to disburse $386 million from their 
loan guaranty program. 

They have on hand in that fund now 
$18 million. I verified these figures this 
morning. So all they will need to carry 
out the program next year is $368 mil- 
lion. If they sell $600 million worth of 
participating certificates, the unused 
amount of money will go into the Treas- 
ury of the United States and will be used 
to pay current bills. It will not be used 
in the loan guaranty program. So I 
would reduce the amount of the authori- 
zation to the sum the VA needs and will 
receive. 

There is another program involved, 
and that is the direct loan program. In 
that fund the VA has $900 million avail- 
able now. Those funds are derived from 
collections on mortgages and from the 
sale of mortgages. The VA has been sell- 
ing mortgages for several years prior to 
the adoption of the Participation Sales 
Agreement Act. The budget program calls 
for the disbursement next year of only 
$156,210,000 in the direct loan program. 
They will need about $26 million for ex- 
pense money and administrative costs. 
So they only need $182,210,000 in funds 
next year for their direct-loan program. 

Since the VA does not need all of this 
money in its program and since obvi- 
ously what it does not use will go to the 
Treasury, I think we ought to restrict 
them to the sale of the certificates re- 
quired to finance their own program. 

Mr. Chairman, I just do not believe it 
is smart for the Federal Government to 
sell capital assets to pay current bills. 
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It is like a man selling a share of stock 
in order to pay his grocery bill, or with- 
drawing money out of the savings ac- 
count that he is saving up for future 
contingencies in order to pay his house 
rent. It is just that irresponsible. If we 
are going to sell these participation cer- 
tificates—and I would be the first one to 
advocate selling them if we were selling 
them at par, but the administration does 
not propose to sell them at par. There is 
already one subsidy involved, as was ar- 
gued yesterday. Now it is proposed to pay 
a second subsidy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes, 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Budget Bureau has estimated 
$850 million as the amount of direct and 
guaranteed veteran loans that should be 
sold in the next year. We have always set 
the level at the budget amounts. 

I believe you will be interested in know- 
ing that over the years the Government 
has made $2.4 billion in direct loans to 
veterans of our country, and more than 
$64.3 billion in guaranty loans. This has 
provided veterans with over 6.8 million 
homes. 

_ Mr. Chairman, what we propose to do 
is to sell $850 million of these loans. My 
good friend from North Carolina wants 
it cut down to $300 million. I believe we 
ought to stand by what the budget has 
recommended. This is an excellent pro- 
gram which will not only bring money 
into the Treasury, but will sell these 
assets. 

Over $2 billion worth of these loans 
are held by the Treasury, so we are 
proposing to sell some of them. They 
should be sold under the participation 
sales program. I think they ought to be 
sold at the level at which the Bureau 
of the Budget recommended. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amend- 
ment and I hope that it will be defeated. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, EVINS of Tennessee. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WYMAN. If there is a sale of these 
certificates. at the level that is in the 
bill in excess of the needs of the agency 
involved, then there will be proceeds to 
the general revenues of the Treasury 
that are not passed on by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, Is that not 
true? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. This commit- 
tee under the law, and the Congress, sets 
the level at which these participation 
certificates shall be sold. We have always 
set the level that the Bureau of the 
Budget requested and that is all we are 
proposing here. 

I do not anticipate that all this money 
will be used for GI loans, but it will bring 
cash into the Treasury..The gentleman 
is not opposed to bringing cash into the 
Treasury I am sure. 

Mr. WYMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, it will bring cash into the 
the Treasury for unrestricted spending 
and which some day we will have to re- 
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pay and on which there will be a high 
rate of interest in the meantime; is tha 
not so? č 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. This will be 
money that is brought into the Treasury 
from frozen assets on direct and guaran- 
teed GI loans. 

Mr. WYMAN. But there is interest on 
this; is there not? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee, There is in- 
terest on the loans at the present time 
and we are now proposing to sell $850 
million worth of participation certificates 
in these loans. 

Mr. WYMAN. But the certificates 
which are to be sold will carry a rate of 
interest, will they not, which some day 
we will have to pay? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Under. the 
participation sales program, there are 
some loans below the current market 
rate that are not otherwise salable. 

Under this device, they are salable, and 
the gentleman knows that there are sev- 
eral categories in GI direct loans and 
guaranteed loans. I do not know why we 
should not authorize the selling of these 
securities. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I again urge the 
defeat of the amendment. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Frankly, I am sure the gentleman from 
North Carolina shares my feeling that 
the participation sales program should 
be abolished entirely. 

The amendment is aimed at precisely 
the type of abuse that we all predicted 
when the Participation Sales Act was 
being debated 2 years ago. It was a mon- 
umental budget gimmick then, and now 
that it is being implemented it can only 
be called a colossal budget runaround. 

But a slim majority of this House 2 
years ago chose not to be concerned over 
budget considerations. A majority chose 
not to be concerned about the pressures 
that the Participation Sales Act would 
place upon skyrocketing interest rates, 
even though Federal debt management 
in the summer and fall of last year 
brought us to the brink of a financial 
crisis. 

What is at issue today, however, is 
something far more serious. The gentle- 
man from North Carolina is attempting 
to hold the authorizations to pool and 
raise funds by sale of various Govern- 
ment assets to the amounts which these 
various pooling agencies intend to spend 
for their programs. Let us take college 
housing as an example. The Department 
of Housing and Urban Development will 
be authorized by this bill to pool $1.6 
billion of its college housing assets. One 
might think from this proposed action 
that we could then anticipate a $1.6 bil- 
lion Federal commitment for the con- 
struction of new college dormitory facili- 
ties. Instead, the budget reveals that we 
can anticipate a maximum of $300 mil- 
lion in authorized construction of col- 
lege dormitory facilities under this Fed- 
eral program. 

In short, the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association will raise $1.3 billion in 
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excess receipts with which it can juggle 
the budget through increased revenues. 
This will occur even though every col- 
legé president in the country is facing a 
dormitory crisis. These excess revenues 
can be used by the Treasury to fund any 
Federal program it so desires without the 
usual budgetary impact. These funds 
raised through sale of college housing as- 
sets can be used to fund the antipoverty 
program, the war in Vietnam, the super- 
sonic transport, the TFX, and for that 
matter these funds could be used to fund 
the enforcement activities of the U.S. 
Office of Education. You name it and it 
can be funded. 

I have heard Members of this House 
express all kinds of concern about high 
interest rates and yet what are we doing 
with this type of activity but increasing 
the pressures on medium- and long-term 
interest rates. On Monday we heard from 
the Secretary of Treasury that he needs 
relief from the 4 ½- percent interest rate 
ceiling on long-term Government bonds. 
Yet billions of dollars of participation 
certificates will be sold in such a manner 
as to add further pressure to medium- 
and long-term interest rates. Do not 
think for a moment that we have come 
out of the woods on the high interest 
problem. With a $11 billion fiscal 1967 
budget deficit a certainty and a $24 bil- 
lion fiscal 1968 deficit a strong possibility, 
last year’s pressures on interest rates 
might very well resume later on this year: 

You may recall that it was the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders who 
strenuously objected to the sale of par- 
ticipations on the basis that they were 
largely responsible for upward pressures 
in interest rates which paralyzed the 
homebuilding industry last year. A ma- 
jority of the House ignored the pleas of 
the homebuilders and a few months later 
saw the fruits of our folly. We have a 
chance today to correct our past errors to 
at least some limited extent. We have a 
chance to insure that such programs as 
the college housing program address 
themselves to the obvious needs of our 
citizens rather than to considerations of 
budget gimmickery. 

I urge the House to support the amend- 
rosy of the gentleman from North Caro- 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL, I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I think 
the point which the gentleman is mak- 
ing should be understood by all Mem- 
bers. What the committee is really doing 
by authorizing this so-called sale of par- 
ticipation certificates is to authorize addi- 
tional borrowing. This is not a matter of 
selling assets. This is just the pledging 
of these assets as security for a note that 
is issued. It is a borrowing process, but 
a borrowing process that would cost us 
more in interest. We have to pay higher 
interest rates on these borrowings than 
is the case with the normal borrowing 
by the Government through the issuance 
of Treasury bonds. Unless this amend- 
ment is adopted it will simply be throw- 
ing money down the drain. 

Mr. MICHEL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
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support of the amendment. I wish to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

This whole participation sales cer- 
tificate: program is budget gimmickery. 
What bothers me most about it is that it 
weakens the role of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House in control of the 
fiscal affairs of the country. This is sup- 
posed to be under the control of the Con- 
gress under the Constitution. The House 
is) losing its control in this way, and I 
think that somehow we ought to be able 
to devise a system in which that control 
can be maintained and assured. [ 
What the gentleman from North Car- 
olina proposes in his amendment is es- 
sentially a matter of retaining a meas- 
ure of control in this body. The pending 
amendment: would: use. the participation 
certificate system, but confine it to the 
needs of the agency that is involved for 
the amount that is involved. In this way 
we are helping to maintain a desirable 
measure of control in. the Appropriations 
Committee. 

As the gentleman from Wisconsin has 
said, the whole participation sales cer- 
tificate system, by paying the interest it 
charges; and by involving a. factoring 
process, merely postpones the eventual 
unpleasant day of financial reckoning, 
Until there is a return of fiscal respon- 
sibility here, it will just get worse and 
worse by this certificate system 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. bnirman. III the 
ae vield?, jricsisd GU! 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentlemen 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I appreciate the remarks 
of my friend from New Hampshire. We 
serve on the committee together. I asked 
him to yield in order to emphasize some- 
thing which he said that needs to be em- 
phasized because it is part of this effort 
on our part, This amendment. will not 
destroy the use of the participation sales 
device but will restrict it to, the sale of 
certificates to raise money. 25 fund the 
program of VA for next year. In other 
words, they propose to sell 8850 million 
worth of VA participating certificates in 
two loan programs of the VA, but, the 
VA will not use more than $300 on of 
that money and the rest. of the money 
will go into the Treasury and will never 
be available for a VA loan unless it gets it 
in a future budget and a future appropri- 
ation is made. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee, In view of 
the requirements ‘of the Vietnam war 
and the burden it places on the Treasury, 
why would the gentleman oppose the 
sale of frozen assets in order to bring 
additional cash into the Treasury? 

Mr. JONAS. I would not 1 it if 
they were selling at par. What they are 
doing is 2 75 g a subsidy to people who 
buy the certificates. 

Mr. EVINS ‘of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, again I urge defeat of the amend- 


gers 

WYMAN. T sup) the subconi- 
mie de figure on the bete assurance 
of our chairman, ‘the ‘Bentlemar. from 


Tennessee; that 
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committee’s recommendation. Should 
HUD renege on this and seek to increase 
this figure in the Senate I would consider 
it a serious breach of faith warranting 
reconsideration of House action by all 
Members; However, I do not expect this 
to happen, 

The CHAIRMAN: The question Is on 
the amendment oaa by the gentieman 
from North Carolina. 

The question was ataker; and the 
Chairman’ announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Jonas and 
Mr. Evrns of Tennessee. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
ge 275 that there were - ayes 138, noes 
120 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PAYMENT, OF SALES INSUFFICIENCIES 

For the payment of ‘such insufficiencies as 
may be required by the trustee on account 
of outstanding beneficial interests or par- 
ticipations in Direct Loan Revolving Fund 
assets or Loan Guaranty Revolving Pund 
assets ‘authorized by this act to be issued 
pursuant to said section 302 (c), as amended, 
not to exceed $946,000. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED. BY MR, JONAS 

Mr, JONAS. Mr. Chairman, T offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read 40 follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonas: On 
page 27, line 20, strike out 8946, 000 and 
insert in lieu thereof “$333,882.” 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, this will 
merely reduce the amount of subsidies 
or insufficiencies that will be required to 
pay the reduced amount of sales in ac- 
cordance with the action just taken by. 
the committee, 

Mr.. EVINS. of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

I would say to my friend from North 
Carolina, I do not know how he is able 
to figure so precisely the exact amount 
of interest payments on the sale of secu- 
rities. The Treasury Department and the 
Bureau of the Budget are not able to do 
S0. 

They have testifled that any definite 
amount would be harmful to the pro- 
gram. They say in the market it will 
result in a higher interest charge to the 
Government. If the Congress sets a limit 
it makes the securities less salable. 

The gentleman knows that the same 
technique and the same device was used 
in the Eisenhower administration and 
in the previous administration. Now he 
proposes to reduce and set the amount of 
interest at a definite amount. 

The testimony is that the amendment 
would be harmful to the program, but 
in view of the action on the other amend- 
ment we will accept thes gentleman's 
amendment and 28 to work it out = 
conference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 


the amendment offered by the’ ‘gentleman 


from North ‘Carolina (Mr! Jonas}. ' 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


accept the Tue Clerk read as follows: 
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DEMONSTRATIONS AND INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 
MODEL CITIES PROGRAMS 
For financial assistance and administra- 
tive expenses in connection with planning 
and carrying out comprehensive city demon- 
stration programs, as authorized by title I 
of the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966 (80 Stat. 1255- 
1261), including $75,000,000 for grants for 
urban renewal projects within approved city 
demonstration programs, to be transferred 
to, and merged with the appropriation 
“Urban renewal programs” for the fiscal year 
1968 in accordance with and subject to the 
e of section 113 of said Act, $237,- 
,000: Provided, That the amount appro- 
priated herein for other than urban renewal 
programs shall remain available until June 
30, 1969. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MICHEL 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MICHEL: On 
page 34 strike out lines 12 through 23, in- 
clusive, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: For financial assistance and admin- 
istrative expenses in connection with plan- 
ning city demonstration programs, as author- 
ized by title I of the Demonstration Cities 
and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966 
(80 Stat, 1255-1261); $12,000,000 to remain 
available until June 30, 1969.“ 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, first I 
would like to commeiid the ‘subcommit- 
tee for the nearly three-quarters of a 
billion dollar cut in this bill. 

I would point out; however; that while 
it is a substantial cut from the budget, 
it certainly does not represent a cut in 
the level of spending during the current 
fiscal year, and in these critical times 
when we are beset with money problems, 
it is of great concern to me. 

Now, this model cities program sounds 
great. But it is a new program and as 18 
always the case, once we get started, 
there is seldom an opportunity for turn- 
ing back or retrenching. Once this pro- 
gram gets underway, it will ultimately 
be our most costly domestic program, for 
the mayors in their recent national con- 
fab, talked in terms of a quarter of a 
trilliori dollars for this program. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot help but be 
reminded that on this very day my 
hometown of Peoria, III., population 
130,000, is formally receiving from the 
National Municipal League and Look 
magazine our second “All-America City 
Award.” Peoria’s award this year as one 
of the 11 cities so designated through- 
out the country, is due to a combina- 
tion of factors, not the least of which 
is the better than $50 million downtown 
development program without one thin 
dime of Federal money. We have demon- 
strated and will continue to prove that 
We can be a model city on our own. 

This $50 million development program 
for Peoria is significant to this discus- 
sion today, for it is mere peanuts when 
you are talking ‘about the really big 
metropolitan cities in this country. In 
other words, if you took the $2.9 billion 
of original ‘authorization for this pro- 
gram and divided it up among 
the initial 70 cities they have been talk- 
ing about, vou come up with less than 
what we are doing on our own in a 
community of merely 130,000 people. ‘ 
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According to the hearings, the initial 
70 cities have already grown in number 
to 140 and on page 61, volume III of the 
hearings, it is disclosed that as many as 
15,000 communities throughout the 
country could eventually be eligible for 
the program. And I must confess that I 
do not know how it can be. any other 
way without practicing rank discrimina- 
tion. 

Now I submit before we plunge head- 
long into this program that we better 
think it out very carefully and T have 
on my amendment still provided for $12 
million of planning money for the fiscal 
year 1968. 

On page 58 of volume III of the hear- 
ings Mr. Weaver, in response to a ques- 
tion from the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas] said that not 1 
cent of the $11 million appropriated for 
planning this year has been spent. On 
page 59 of volume III, we read that only 
12 formal applications had been received 
and that another six were in the draft 
stage. Furthermore, ribboned throughout 
the entire hearings it is quite obvious 
that after any planning grant has been 
awarded, it will take another 6 to 12 
months to develop a worthwhile compre- 
hensive plan, which in itself is required 
precedent to the awarding of any sup- 
plementary grant. 

I just do not feel that we have got to 
come up in this bill with anything more 
than planning money, and I for one do 
not feel that I can vote for this kind of 
additional money without voting for a 
tax increase to pay for it. I frankly feel 
this is the position we are all in. You 
are all aware that no less than the chair- 
man of our Appropriations Committee is 
predicting a deficit of $18 to $20 billion 
and just yesterday Treasury Secretary 
Fowler bumped that figure up to a pos- 
sible $24 billion. It is a frightening figure 
and it is not going to go away unless we 
do something about it on the floor of 
this House and in this Congress. 

While .at one time, it was either cut 
spending or raise taxes, the situation is 
getting so bad that we probably should 
do both and I just have to make this 
effort today and hope a majority of the 
Committee will support my amendment. 
May I assure you that it is not my intent 
to kill the program, for I have included 
the planning money. But I think we all 
are in a much better position with all 
our communities back home that are 
looking to this program if we proceed 
only with planning money at this junc- 
ture, for once we have actually started 
on the grant—Katie bar the gate. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the budget estimates 
considered in connection with this bill 
total $10,804,000,000. We have cut it to 
the extent of almost $800 million. Over 
one-half of the reduction is in this item 
for model cities. 

Mr. Chairman, we have reviewed the 
requirements of this program carefully. 
The President asked for $400 million 
and he felt it was all needed. The com- 
mittee er gains $150 million for 
supplemen grants. This amendment 
would cut out the $150 million and also 
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the $75 million recommended for the 
purposes of new urban renewal projects 
in model city areas. The only thing it 
would allow would be funds for planning. 
The Department is already in the plan- 
ning stage? They. have some 200 applica- 
tions on file. They want to move forward 
now in an effort to try to solvé some of 
the problems of the cities. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment which 
has been offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MICHEL] would do nothing 
more or less than gut or kill the program. 

Mayor Lindsay of New York City has 
been quoted as saying there is a need for 
$50 billion to help find solutions for 
established problems of that city alone. 

Mr. Chairman, individual Members on 
the other side of the aisle have said that 
they want to cut this program—this very 
modest program—a program directed to- 
ward a new approach to the solution of 
the problems of the cities. . 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion this very 
modest sum as contained in this bill 
offers real hope and promise. 

Mr. Chairman, these funds are needed. 
Further, we must face up to the prob- 
lems of the cities. This is a matter of 
human needs versus dollars. It is my 
opinion that the record is going to show 
on which side the Members stand when 
they vote on this issue. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of the 
amendment. I urge all the Members to 
stand by the recommendation of the 
subcommittee and the full Committee on 
Appropriations on this model cities pro- 
gram. This is a reasonable recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, as you have heard the 
purpose of this amendment is simple—it 
would eliminate the $225 million for the 
demonstration cities program and at- 
tendant demonstration urban renewal, 
and provide only $12 million in planning 
funds. 

One good reason to cut this program 
back to mere planning funds is HUD's 
record of deception. 

Last year, if you recall, this House 
put an antiracial balance amendment 
in the bill and told HUD not to push 
school busing and similar schemes. 
Only 6 weeks later, on November 30, 
1966, a HUD aide told a New York audi- 
ence that his Department would not 
T repeat; would not—process any dem- 
onstration applications which did not 
show evidence of consultation with civil 
rights groups.“ These are not my words 
but those of United Press International. 

Let us make no mistake about it—the 
social planners down at HUD intend to 
treat the antibusing amendment to the 
act as a big joke. Secretary Weaver hopes 
to use this program to implement all 
of his racial and economic balance 
schemes. 

Let me give you another example. Two 
months ago, March 17, 1967, HUD offi- 
cials told the Federal Bar Association 
that demonstration cities preference 
would be given to cities which used scat- 
tered rent subsidy and public housing 
projects to integrate middle-income 
neighborhoods. 

Now, if this House wants to reward 
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HUD deception and schemes, then this is 
the program, But, if you are opposed to 
HUD’s deception and all of these eco- 
nomic and racial balance schemes, then I 
urge you to support this amendment and 
cut the funds. 

Under this demonstration“ program, 
which was finally redrawn in conference 
while: the House Republican conferees 
were out of town—October 17—cities 
cannot use their bonuses for federally 
aided projects but only for projects for 
which basic Federal grants < not 
available. 

This is nothing 8 
ting up a slush fund HUD can use to 
finance obnoxious projects which Con- 
gress has not chosen to support with 
basic grants. 

There are two types of proposals HUD 
particularly wants to underwrite—school 
busing schemes and guaranteed annual 
incomes. 

If you doubt this, let me refer to the 

Washington Post editorial of February 9; 
1967, which enthusiastically describes 
how the demonstration cities program 
can be used to set up a guaranteed an- 
nual income program for District of Co- 
lumbia. As for school busing you all re- 
member the Civil Rights Commission 
proposal. 

I said it last year in opposing this type 
of legislation and I will say it again. 
This program is nothing but a club to 
beat down our cities and force them to 
adopt HUD blueprints for social up- 
heaval. ` 

This is a program to reward the rioters 
and it will be used to make cities offer 
concessions to rioters. 

The only cities which will get demon- 
stration cities money are cities which 
demonstrate for it—in the streets. 

With this bill you are providing the 
social planners with blackjacks to force 
economic integration and the death of 
our neighborhood schools. 

Mention was made yesterday that the 
mayors are all for it. They ‘are for it be- 
cause they do not know or do not care 
what is in the program, They are only 
interested in getting dollars from the 
Federal Government. 

But on the State level, Governor Rom- 
ney, has expri some concern about 
this program, He says that it needs 

“drastic changes.” 

The New York City Council on April 
11, voted. to cut the New York demon- 
stration project. almost in half by a bi- 
partisan 28 to 8 vote. 

Sure, there are people who like this 
program—the social planners, HUD bu- 
reaucrats, street demonstrators, and big 
city mayors, like Lindsay, who will do 
anything for money. 

But let us look on the other side of the 
ledger—the people of the United States, 
the hard-working taxpayers, oppose this 
kind of program, especially during this 
costly period of war in Vietnam. I urge 
you to support the people, not. planners 
and demonstrators, 

I urge your support of this amend: 
ment. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 
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Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ~ 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to state that yesterday we re- 
ceived a telegram from the Republican 
Governor of the State of New York, 
Nelson A. Rockefeller. I believe every sin- 
gle member of the New York delegation 
received it including my distinguished 
colleague from New York. 

I would like to say that the telegram 
asked every single member of the New 
York State delegation to vote for this 
appropriation and to vote for rent sup- 
plements because it was something that 
all of New York State needed and not 
just one city or one place. 

The telegram reads as follows: 

In line with our phone conversation, I 
would like to confirm N.Y. State’s vital in- 
terest in adequate financing of the Model 
City, Rent Supplement, and Urban Mass 
transit program. I recognize that the Model 
City legislation is not perfect, but we face 
a desperate situation and we cannot. deal 
with the increasing serious problems in our 
urban areas without very substantial in- 
creases in federal assistance; therefore, I 
urge the support for these appropriations 
from not only the steering committee, but 
also the entire N.Y. delegation. 
Goy. NELSON ROCKEFELLER. 


Mr. BOLAND. And let me add that I 
received a telegram from the Republican 
Governor of the State of Massachusetts 
asking the Massachusetts delegation to 
support this program, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I would 
hope that the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union of the 
House of Representatives would stick by 
the recommendations of your subcom- 
mittee. 

As the chairman of your subcommit- 
tee indicated yesterday, the distin- 
guished, able and knowledgeable minor- 
ity Member, the gentleman from North 
Carolina, agreed. 

We brought this bill to the floor of the 
House with some concern respecting the 
positions of Members as to particular 
programs. i 

I was opposed to the cut of $250 mil- 
lion in supplementary grants for the 
model cities program and I opposed the 
cut from $250 million to $75 million for 
the urban renewal program. But I ac- 
cepted it, because I recognize the fact 
that we are dealing here with realities. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Frino] has made his speech many times 
on many programs. He has regaled us 
with a lot of talk about the phonies, the 
do-gooders—and the women who wear 
flat heeled shoes and the men with long 
hair. We have heard his stories before. 
But the Congress has worked its will and 
it has passed this program. 

As has been indicated here by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois who offered this 
amendment, this is a costly program and 
the figures are indeed frightening. In- 
deed, as the gentleman. from Illinois 
pointed out, the cost of this program is 
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going to be tremendously expensive. No- 
body doubts that. The figures that have 
been. indicated’ are frightening. But I 
think we have to look behind the costs 
and the figures and determine how 
frightening the problems of America will 
be if we do not start now to solve some 
of the problems that are descending 
upon us. 

Just think of this. In 50 years there 
will be 320 million people living in the 
United States—an increase of 190 mil- 
lion. We had better start now to prepare 
os that. This is a program that does just 
that. 

The figures that have been indicated 
here by the gentleman from Tennessee 
show that the mayor of New York indi- 
cated it would cost $50 billion alone to 
meet the problems of New York City. 

The Tempo study made by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. in Santa Barbara, Calif., 
which was made last year indicated 
that to meet, within the next 10 years, 
the -frightening problems descending 
upon our cities will cost $262 billion. 
The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Rrsicorr] in the other body indicated it 
would take about $500 billion—50 billion 
a year for the next 10 years. Some have 
said it will take one trillion dollars to 
meet the problems of our metropolitan 
areas. 

So, my friends, I think we ought to 
stop, look, and listen and start this pro- 
gram now. 

How do we start it? We start on a rela- 
tively small basis. 

The authorization calls for $400 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1967 and we provide 
in this bill $150 million for supplemen- 
tary grants in the model cities program. 

What does it do? What it actually 
does is to supply bonuses to those com- 
munities that are now engaged in on- 
going programs that are financed by the 
Federal Government and by the local 
communities. The grants would supple- 
ment by 80 percent the amount that the 
local community puts on the line as its 
part of the local cost for ongoing Fed- 
eral grant programs. It says to the local 
communities, We will give you 80 per- 
cent of the local costs of the on-going 
programs so that you can take this ‘free 
money.’ You can be flexible in the man- 
ner in which you wish to deal with the 
serious problems that affect your own 
city.” 

These might relate to police protection, 
garbage collection, schools, juvenile de- 
linquency,..crime—all of the problems 
that perplex and confound our commu- 
nities can be assisted in these 80 percent 
supplementary grants. 

Applications for model cities programs 
now total 194. As of May 1 of this year 
there were 188 applications from cities 
all over America and from six counties. 
The total amount of these applications 
comes to $33 million, and we are provid- 
ing for fiscal year 1967 only $11 million. 
As the gentleman from North Carolina 
pointed out yesterday, only 70 cities will 
participate in this program. 

Now the gentleman from Illinois wants 
to restrict the expenditure in 1968 to 
just planning grants. He wants to pro- 
vide $12 million, which we do in this 
bill, for planning grants for the fiscal 
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year 1968, and that will, I presume, take 
care of about 70 more cities. He would 
deny, any money for, urban renewal, 
which must be attuned to model cities. 
If you do. not attune it to model cities, 
they Will take it out of the popular urban 
renewal program Which ‘we have funded 
to the extent of $750 million in this bill 
and for the next fiscal year $750 million. 

So it would be wrong to cut out th 
urban renewal funds provided for mode 
cities. It would be wrong to cut out the 
$150 million for supplementary grants: 

The applications are on file. Within 
the next month or so HUD will have to 
decide what cities in the United States 
will participate in these programs, and 
then those cities will go out and make 
their plans, come back with their plans, 
with details and surveys. That, of. pauze 
takes time. I do not disagree. pte Se 
It takes at least 6 to g months to o this 
planning job. But upon receiving the 
planning report, the Housing and Urban 
Development Department can then go 
ahead and make some supplementary 
grants out of the $150 million we have 
provided. 

Isay to the Committee, we are making 
a serious mistake if we eliminate, as this 
amendment would do, the $150 million 
and the $75 million for grants and urban 
renewal in the model cities program. 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman has said 
that the Department will make a deci- 
Sion in the next month. I am going to 
vote for the amendment,because, as far 
as I am able to find out, Mr. Weaver has 
not made a decision since he has. been 
down there. If you can guarantee me 
that he would make one in the next 
month, I would vote for it like I did last 
year. 

Mr. BOLAND. I am delighted to have 
the gentleman on our side. 

Who else is for these programs, par- 
ticularly model cities? 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday the Wash- 
ington Post carried a story of people 
in the financial and in the business sec- 
tors of our society who say that this pro- 
gram is necessary, that we ought at least 
to appropriate the amount which we 
have, funded in the bill, and that we 
ought not cut it further. I include it 
at this point: 
; e MODEL CITIES 

Restoration of the $250 million cut out of 
the Administration's 8400 million model 
cities programs by the House Appropriations 
Committee. was urged yesterday in a state- 
ment by 21 financial leaders by Edgar Kaiser, 
president of Kaiser Industries. 

The businessmen said the House should 
make no further cuts when the bill comes 
to the floor today, and the Senate should 
raise the appropriation back to $400 million. 
Aside from Kaiser, the following signed the 
statement: 

S. D. Bechtel, chairman, Bechtel Corp.: 
Fred Borch, president, General Electric; D. C. 
Burnham, president, Westinghouse Electric; 
Walter Cisler, chairman, Detroit Edison; ex- 
Commerce Secretary John T. Connor, presi- 
dent, Allied Chemical; Donald C. Cook, presi- 
dent, American Electric Power Service; Rus- 
sell DeYoung; Chairman, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber; Ben Heineman, chairman, Chicago 
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and Northwestern Railroad; David Kennedy, 
chairman, Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Co.; former CIA director John A. 
McCone, chairman; Joshua Hendy Corp.; 
Cyril Magnin, president, Joseph Magnin Co.; 
Robert Oelman, chairman, National Cash 
Register; David Packard, chairman, Hewlett 
Packard; Herman Pevler, President, Norfolk 
and Western Railway; David Rockefeller, 
president, Chase Manhattan Bank; Stuart 
Saunders, chairman, Pennsylvania Railroad; 
Herbert Silverman, chairman, James Talcott, 
Ine.; Gardiner Symonds, chairman, ‘Tenneco 
Inc.; Sidney J. Weinberg; partner, Goldman 
Sachs; Stanley par pas eo Neiman- 
Marcus. 


Mr, Chairman, we are going to have 
a problem when we Ai to the Senate 
and when we get to a conference. I 
would hope that you would uphold, 15 
arm of the subcommittee, which 
judgment has done one of the best jobs 
that could be De aone with a very eontro- 
versial prograitt. . We went up the hill in 
the last’ Congress, and gei W es not to 
travel down the hill in ess. 

The program is 7 eaten Tt is 
going ahead. The question is how fast 
you want it to go ahead. I say that what 
this committee has done is to slow it 
down at least to the extent of providing 
supplementary grants in this fiscal year 
of only $150 million. I am sure they could 
use the $400 million, but be that as it 
may, I judge this committee has acted 
wisely under the ‘circumstances, and we 
have brought this bill to the floor under 
a compromise. I believe it is a compro- 
mise that the Committee of the Whole 
ought to follow. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from IIlinois. r 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman made 
reference to my knocking out 875 million 
in the urban renewal and model cities 
program from ‘the bill which we have 
already passed, There is $750 million in 
the regular’ urban renewal program 
which is not being cut back. 

Mr. BOLAND. That is true, but the 
$750 million that is in the regular urban 
renewal program you would not be able 
to use in the model cities neighborhood 
program. Actually what you’ have here 
is not a model city; it is a model neigh- 
borhood. 

A model neighborhood, the city itself, 
takes a particular section of the city and 
sets it aside as a model neighborhood, 
where the problems of crime, delin- 
quency, unemployment, substandard 
housing are so deleterious to a city’s 
brightness and future and even survival. 
So; Mr. Chairman, I hope this Commit- 
tee will stick by the recommendations 
of the subcommittee and reject the 
amendment. offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. BARRETT.: Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND: I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I op- 
pose this amendment with all 01 my 
heart, It was disturbing enough when 
the Appropriations, Committee drasti- 
cally reduced the funds for model cities, 
but at least the committee authorized 
some funds to keep this vitally needed 
program alive. 
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The amendment before us to com- 
pletely kill the model cities program 
would be a tragedy if it were to carry. 

Mr. Chairman, most ‘reasonable men 
would agree that we are in a period of 
urban crisis and that the national inter- 
est requires that we give our cities the 
funds needed to rehabilitate and rebuild 
our slums and blighted areas, and to 
create better services and a better en- 
vironment for the people living in our 
cities; and to increase the supply of de- 
cent housing for our low-income families. 
How, in the face of this consensus; it can 
be seriously proposed to completely kill 
the model cities program is, to my mind, 
incredible. I urge my colleagues to reject 
this amendment. This is one place where 
it would be the height of shortsighted- 
ness to attempt to economize. 

Mr. Chairman, anyone who votes for 
this amendment, which I think can fairly 
be described as cruel and inhumane,” 
will be putting himself on record as turn- 
ing his back on the millions of people 
who live in urban America. Mr. Chair - 
man, this amendment must be rejected. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman. Will the 
gentleman vield? 

Mr. BOLAND: IL yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, as a Rep= 
resentative of an urban area which has 
felt the full thrust of neglect and faces 
a most uncertain future, I urge this 
Committee to preserve the model cities 
program. The total request, set forth in 
the President's message, would be little 
enough’ if it were eee in its 
entirety: Í 

Today, while most of Aideridee radiates 
high employment, new construction and 
industrial expatision, portions of my 
community provide a home of sorts for 
most of the 26,140 unemployed people 
of the Cleveland area. Slum life is hope- 
less life—it is created by abnormally 
high unemployment, in some areas rang- 
ing between 15 and 25 percent. It is devel- 
oped out of obsolete and neglected 
housing. It is developed out of Govern- 
ment policies at all levels which over- 
look human needs. 

The model cities program is no cure- 
all, but it is a help. It is a costly pro- 
gram, but it is a necessary program, 
essential now, in full recognition of our 
collateral responsibilities, 

The priority of need calls for action 
now. CENT - 

I urge defeat of the amendment which 
would destroy this vital program. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man. s f 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment to strike 
the program money for the model cities 
program. I wholeheartedly endorse the 
bill from the Appropriations Commit- 
tee which would provide a $150,000,000 
appropriation in program money. In fact, 
this sum is woefully inadequate to do 
the job which faces my own city of 
Cleveland and which faces a very sub- 
stantial number of our American cities 
today. i 

My city of Cleveland has had a fairly 
long experience with a multitude of Fed- 
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eral grant programs. It has underway 
programs involving publie housing and 
urban renewal. We have neighborhood 
facilities and a whole host of other pro- 
grams. Each of these standing alone is 
capable of and has done a good job. But 
the fact remains we need a coordination 
of these efforts, We need not only to co- 
ordinate these efforts in Cleveland and 
in all of our other cities, but we also 
need coordination at the Federal level. 

Last year the Congress fully debated 
and then passed the model cities pro- 
gram, This is the program designed to 
effeet coordination at the local level and 
at the Federal level. At least, Mr. Chair- 
man, this program deserves an opportu- 
nity to get underway. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development is now processing over 190 
applications submitted from all parts of 
the country. The communities submit- 
ting these applications range from ap- 
proximately 1,500 in population to the 
city of New York ‘which has W 8,000,- 
000 people. 

Cleveland has submitted an applica- 
ion: for the Dyke-Hough area, calling 
for a planning grant of over $186,000, 

Mr. Chairman, let me give you some 
idea of the kind of problems which Cleve- 
land faces and to which it is addressing 
itself in the model cities program. The 
proposed area contains approximately 
1,447 acres, which in April 1965 included 
approximately 49,600 residents. It is a 
predominately residential area and con- 
stitutes about one-half of the area in my 
city’s largest pocket of poverty. The over- 
all population density averages about 35 
persons per acre—nearly double the city- 
wide average. Approximately 36 percent 
of the resident ‘families had ‘an income 
below $3,000 in 1959—twice the'city-wide 
percentage. Unemployment averages 
about 15 percent of the labor force. One 
in seven persons under age 21 is receiving 
AFDC payments—three times the city: 
wide average. The area includes 6 percent 
of Cleveland’s residents, 14 percent of 
the city’s unemployed, 21 percent of the 
welfare caseload and 18-percent of Cleve- 
land’s substandard housing. Despite the 
many educational institutions in and 
near the area, nearly two out of five resi- 
dents, age 25 and over had not completed 
8 years of school. 

Mr. Chairman, our communifties de- 
serve something more than more plan- 
rung and it is imperative that the Con- 
gress promptly appropriate program 
money so that these plans can be carried 
into execution I have studied the model 
cities program. I have studied the sub- 
mission from the city of Cleveland. I do 
not say that the program as now con- 
stituted offers all the answers to the 
multitude of problems before our cities. 
But at least we deserve an opportunity 
to get this program underway, and cities, 
such as my hometown of Cleveland, de- 
serve an opportunity to put their plans 
into execution; and if we do, we can 
provide ‘decent, safe, and ‘sanitary hous- 
ing for all of our people, particularly for 
many of those who are in the low=in- 
come groups. i 

Mr. ‘Chairman, T strongly support the 
comrhittee’s recommendations. 


be Oo a 7 ͤ Se ey 
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As I said at the outset, I think that the 
amount of money proposed to be appro- 
priated is really inadequate to do the job 
right. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, I sat on the subcom- 


mittee throughout the days and weeks 
that we had hearings on this program. As 
is well known, I come from a district that 
is not primarily urban. When we first en- 
countered this program, I had grave mis- 
givings about it. Iam now through the 
long haul convinced that we should act 
here to the extent of the committee’s 
recommendation, 

I believe that the cities’ problems 
should not be ignored. To put it in a nut- 
shell, in one sentence, I believe that, if 
we must, for example, finance what the 
subcommittee has recommended here, it 
would be preferable to take money out of 
the space program and put it in the cities’ 
program. There is just about enough in 
the present appropriation for this model 
cities program to fuel and fire one large 
Saturn rocket. 

I would ask the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, whose remarks were certainly well 
motivated and well taken, if he has read 
the justifications that were proposed to 
the subcommittee on the model cities 
program? 

They are lengthy. There are many 
pages of them. They are carefully 
thought through whether or not we agree 
with all of them. 

It has already been said, in the general 
debate yesterday, that we might seek 
some day to change the supplementary 
grant formula. There may be disputes 
about the social implications of certain 
aspects of the proposals, but we cannot 
deny the problems of exodus from the 
cities, we cannot deny the problems of 
poverty, we cannot deny the problems of 
illiteracy, of decay in the cities, of pollu- 
tion, and rioting, and unrest. 

We have to do something about this 
in America. This is our opportunity to 
make a start. I know there is a war on. 
I am as concerned as any Member of 
this great body that we do not have 
enough money to do all the things we 
would like to do for America, but cer- 
tainly we have enough to go ahead with 
what the chairman of this subcommittee 
told us yesterday HUD, itself, was willing 
to go along with, a 6624 percent cut in 
their request, from $660 million to $225 
million. 

I believe it is very important that we 
recognize too that there is something 
strange about what the gentleman from 
New York said about a whip or black- 
jack over the cities. If the cities are be- 
ing blackjacked in this way, why is it that 
almost universally all the mayors of the 
cities of this country want and say they 
need this program? 

I say we ought at least to make a start. 
This does not commit us to go all the way 
down the road. There is going to be a re- 
examination next year. If we are on the 
wrong road, then the committees will find 
it out next year. 

I believe this amendment should be de- 
feated. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WYMAN..I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
gratulate the gentleman on his very 
eloquent statement. 

Would the gentleman not agree with 
me that this amendment is so destructive 
that, if it were to be successful and pass, 
it would have the devastating force and 
effect upon the morale and planning of 
our great .cities almost of an atomic 
explosion? 

Mr. WYMAN. No. With all due re- 
spect to the gentleman’s concern about 
the problem his constituency represents, 
I would not go quite that far. But I 
would say this, that there are 194 ap- 
plications in. There is planning money to 
go through on perhaps some 70 of them. 
HUD tells us it can implement this prob- 
ably beginning in January 1968. We have 
provided $225 million for this and we 
will take a good hard look at what has 
been done. 

The gentleman from Illinois told us 
that there are promises and promises 
and there will not be reality. That is not 
so. There is room to do a great deal 
more than just go through the planning 
phases on this for much of the country. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, WYMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts 

Mr, BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
gratulate the gentleman from New 
Hampshire for his very eloquent state- 
ment. He is a very able member of the 
subcommittee and he spent much time 
in the hearings with HUD. He was there 
every day. His questioning was percep- 
tive and incisive. 

I should like to point out, as the gen- 
tleman has said, that this program will 
be looked at by the Congress, as will 
other programs under the jurisdiction 
of HUD. 

Is it not true that when the original 
urban renewal program was passed some 
years ago—probably the gentleman was 
not here then—there was some concern 
at that time as to how it would work. 
Congress insisted on maintaining super- 
vision over it. Congress funded it on a 
forward funding basis—a year ahead of 
time. Originally it was funded through 
back-door Treasury authorizations. Be- 
cause Congress kept the feet of the De- 
partment to the fire on urban renewal, 
the program has worked. I do not be- 
lieve a Member of the House will deny 
that the urban renewal program is now 
working well all over the United States 
and is, indeed, a popular program. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last five words. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the great chal- 
lenges which confront men in public life, 
at least in my opinion, is the challenge 
which confronts the cities of our country. 

I believe the mayor of any city has a 
most trying problem confronting him. 
As we look into the metropolitan areas, 
the challenges and the problems increase, 
and the necessity for leadership 
increases. 

This should be, and I hope will be, 
considered in a bipartisan manner, or 
will be nonpartisan in its consideration. 

There are Governors of our States who 
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are elected as Democrats and elected as 
Republicans. There are mayors of our 
cities elected as Democrats and elected 
as Republicans, , 

We have this great country of ours. 
We all know the situation, with the 
changes taking place, the pressures upon 
individuals, the transition of our migra- 
tion to the cities, increasing the prob- 
lems which confront the cities of our 
country, whether located in the north, in 
the east, in the south, or in the west. 

The mayors of our country and the 
local governments have a tremendous 
challenge. The means of taxation avail- 
able are very limited, the sources from 
which they can derive taxation, yet the 
problems are there. Essential services 
must be rendered to the people, and, 
whether we like it or not, new services 
are being created, which we have to face. 

I have served 39 years in this body. I 
see no east, no north, no south, no west— 
I see a union of States. 

So far as my votes are concerned, I did 
not vote urban against rural or rural 
against urban. I see all Americans not 
separate and independent from one 
another because of the location of their 
residence or because of their economic 
factors. I see an interdependence among 
Americans, those in the urban cities and 
those in the rural communities of our 
country and the rural sections of our 
country. 

When I voted for every piece of farm 
legislation I did not know whether I was 
right or wrong at the time, but I felt 
there was a problem confronting the 
agricultural community of our country. 
I knew that out of experience we might 
gain knowledge to try to meet the prob- 
lem more effectively. 

Today the agricultural community has 
a problem, in this world of ours, particu- 
larly in a Nation like ours with a great 
industrial complex and a wonderful agri- 
cultural community. This makes the 
agricultural problems even more trying 
than if ours were strictly an agricultural 
nation. 

So I have always throughout my en- 
tire career in this body seen our Nation 
as a whole and as a union of States and 
voted for the development of our natural 
resources. I voted for the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority when it was rather politi- 
cally unwise to do so up my way. I voted 
to develop all of our natural resources, 
the upper Colorado and all of the other 
great projects. I did not care whether 
they were located in a district which was 
represented by a Democrat or a district 
represented by a Republican. My Repub- 
lican friends know when they come to 
me with legislation located in their dis- 
tricts, as leader or as Speaker, it made 
no difference to me. So this is a very im- 
portant matter. 

This amount is only a small amount. 
I would like to see a larger amount put 
in the bill, but we are not trying to in- 
crease it. We recognize the practicalities 
of the situation and we accept them. 
However, we urge that the amount not 
be stricken out completely. 

We have to meet this problem, my 
friends. It is here, it is growing, and it 
is going to continue to grow and grow. 
It is not a Democratic problem, it is not 
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a Republican problem, but it is a prob- 
lem confronting our Nation and the com- 
ponent parts of our Nation, and the sev- 
eral States, and the political subdivisions 
thereof. I hope it will be approached 
from ‘that broad angle, that knowing 
angle, that understanding angle, and 
from an angle that will be nonpartisan. 

That being so, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we have just 
Heard one of the most restrained 
speeches and one of the most nonparti- 
san speeches on the floor of this House 


by our beloved Speaker that I have ever- 


heard him make. I think it was construc- 


tive. I applaud him for the approach he’ 


has taken. 

He and I recognize that there are prob- 
lems in the big cities, there are prob- 
lems that must be solved, and the Federal 
Government has and probably will in 
the future make a significant contribu- 
tion toward the solution of those prob- 
lems. All of us here, whether we come 
from a city typé of congressional district 
or a rural or mixed type of congressional 
district, have left in the past that we 
have voted for programs and appropria- 
tions that have been broad in scope and 
not limited to the interests of our own 
congressional districts, There may have 
been differences as to the method or the 
funding, but I think everybody on either 
side of the aisle over the years has taken, 
in their judgment; the affirmative and 
the constructive way. 1 am sure we will 
continue to do so in the future. 


However, for anyone to allege that this 
bill before us today neglects the problems 


of the big cities shows he has not read 
the bill. Let us turn to page 31, where we 
begin with the proposed appropriations 
for the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development. Very quickly may I 
read off the programs and the dollar 
amounts that this committee is recom- 
mending for the solution of these urban 
problems. 

First we have grants for neighbor- 
hood facilities—$27 million. Then we 
have salaries and expenses, for the same 
program, I presume, $31,950,000. 

Urban renewal programs—the tradi- 
tional and the broadscale urban renewal 
programs—$750 million. 

On page 32, low-rent public housing 
annual contributions—$275 million. 

Mr. Chairman, housing for the elderly 
or handicapped fund — perhaps not ex- 
clusively for the larger communities in 
our country, but a substantial share will 
be located in these communities—$20 
million. 

Mr. JONAS: Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished minority leader yield, to 
me at this point? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. To that one must add the 
$100 million which they receive from the 


sale of the parti¢ipatine certificates” 


program. 

Mr; GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
distinguished ‘gentleman from North 
Carolina for setting the record straight. 

For meeting métropolitan develop- 
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ment incentive grants and urban plan- 
ning grants, $75 million, 

Grants for basic water and sewer facil- 
ities—again, probably not exclusively 
for the major cities—$165 million. 

For salaries and expenses in connec- 
tion with that program, the sum of $110 
million. 

Mr. Chairman, for urban mass trans.’ 
portation grants—ahd ‘this, certainly, is 
for the benefit of our major or larger 
metropolitan areas—$175 million. 

Mr. Chairman, for urban ‘information 
and technical assistance, $2 million 

For community development ‘pening 
programs, $2.5 million! $ 

For urban research and fechinoldeleal 
research; $5 million. F 


For low-income housing demonstra- 


tion projects, $2 milion. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, I think in this bill 
which we now have pending before us 
today that this Congress is giving sub- 
stantial recognition to the problems of 
our large metropolitan areas and par- 
ticularly in the light of the fact that we 
are faced with an ever-increasing mone- 
tary demand upon our Treasury for the 
conflict in Vietnam and our overall na- 
tional security. 

In addition, Mr: Chairman, the record 
has been made clear in the last several 
days by the Secretary of the Treasury 
himself, that the deficit for the next fiscal 
year will be at least $24 billion. I suspect 
it will be larger. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when one adds up 
the demands that are made upon us for 
the defense of the country and when one 
looks at the total number of dollars made 
available in this bill for the major metro" 
politan areas of the country, it is my 
opinion that the enactment of this bill, 
with the amendment which has been of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois, to- 
gether with one that may come here a 
little later—represents sound, construc- 
tive, justifiable legislation, and I support 
the amendment wholeheartedly. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all Members be permitted to 
extend their remarks at this point in the 
Recorp with reference to this particular 
item. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, TAFT, Mr. Chairman, the vote on 
the amendment to the model cities pro- 
gram faces us with a determination of 
priority of attention and time. With 
many Members, I believe the problem is 
not whether we need a comprehensive at- 
tack on the problems of our cities. We do. 
The question is whether the increased 
demands upon the Federal Treasury can 
be met at this time without cutting into 
defense requirements and without fur- 
ther subjecting us to enormous deficits 
and runaway inflation. Therefore, the 
program must be measured against. the 
test we face on every item of this year’s 
budget—“Can it walt?“ Such a test is. 
faced by many large programs such as 
our space efforts, our farm support pol- 
icies, the Federal pay raise, foreign aid, 
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and the development of the SST, to 
name but a few. Not only the validity of 
the programs, but also the amount of 
each appropriation, must meet this test. 
Against this standard, the committee 
reduced the amount proposed for model 
cities from $400 million to 8150 million. 
In my opinion, the committee action was 
correct, not only in making the cut, but 
also In retaining the $150 million appro- 
priation. I am; therefore, opposing’ the 
amendment to strike from the bill the 
$150 million plus the $75 million for use 
in urban renewal in model cities. 

Hopefully, at the end of our enormous 
commitments in Vietnam, the problems 
of our eities will be attacked on a 
stepped- up basis before their deteriora- 
tion proceeds further. Every day that we 
delay the program makes the problems 
more serious. For this reason, it is my 
belief that the timing demands that the 
model cities program receive continued 
support at the level recommended by 
the committee. Hopefully, within the 
next year or so, we will learn much about 
the direction which any broad plan cities 
throughout our Nation ‘should follow. 
Should we cut the program back to a 
continuation of planning funds on amin- 
imal basis, we would lose the valuable 
experience which we can pick up by 
proceeding at the reasonable rate in this 
year. This seems to me to be so vital that 
I would prefer to cut back on a number 
of other programs rather than lose the 
possible benefits which we may obtain 
from this one. 

Mr. DONOHUE; Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that, in the current and projected best 
interests of this country, the appropria- 
tion requests for the various programs 
included in this bill will be granted the 
conscientious cooperation’ of our col- 
leagues here, and I particularly urge ap- 
proval of this amendment to restore at 


least the originally recommended ap- 


propriation for the model cities program. 
I submit that the esteemed committee 
presenting this bill today practically en- 
dorses such action in the language in its 
own report where it states that: 
The model cities program should play a 


vital part in meeting the challenges of our 
Nation's cities. 


Surely it is extremely difficult to fore- 
see how the program could do so if it is 
intended to provide only about one-half 
of the authoritatively recommended and 
estimated funding needs. 

Certainly, we all recognize and agree 
upon the necessity for consistent exercise 
of prudent economy in expenditures and 
more emphatically in time of national 
crisis, On this score, may I repeat here 
one of the basic tenets of authoritatively 
recommended economic practice; which 
is to pursue. what can be reasonably 
afforded now, at lesser costs, than what 
would surely, have to be obtained at 
greatly magnified financial costs in the 


future and in incalculable human, costs. 


as well. 

Mr. Chairman, the overw Bing testi- 
mony of recognized exper ealin, gly 
We rns that. practically every ur an aoe 
in this country is facing a getin 


crisis today. In recognition of this testi- 


mony and in attempting to prevent the 
frightening intensification of. this na- 
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tional urgency, the originally recom- 
mended appropriation’ for the model 
cities program of $662 ‘million ‘appears, 
by any comparison, to be most reasonable 
and perhaps even too modest, in com- 
parison with military expenditures. 
Model cities is a program aimed at hu- 
man, as well as physical renewal. It is 
designed to enable cities to bring to- 
gether and concentrate on slum prob- 
lems, all the programs—local and State, 
as well as Federal—of planning, of hous- 
ing construction and rehabilitation, of 
transportation, job training, health fa- 
cilities, of welfare, education; and rec- 
reation. It would sensibly put all of these 
programs to work, in coordination ‘and 


concentration, for the projected trans- 


formation of deteriorated neighbor- 
hoods into wholesome, safe, and attrac- 
tive places to live. 

The ultimate objective of the program 
is improvement in the lives and of the 
surroundings of the people who inhabit 
the blighted areas of a city; to enable 
poor and disadvantaged people to be- 
come useful, productive citizens, par- 
ticipating fully in community life. 

In the light of our varied commit- 
ments everywhere, it has been asked that 
if this domestic cities improvement ob- 
jective in the national interest is not 
worth the relatively modest appropria- 
tion, as a prudent’ investment, originally 
proposed, then what is? 

It appears to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
is the ‘substantive question’ this house 
must here and now answer, and I hope 
that the answer will be a resounding 
“Yes” for the immediate and future ben- 
efit of all the American people! 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I do trust that the pending 
amendment will promptly be voted 
down. It is unfortunate that any reduc- 
tion at all has been made insofar as the 
model cities program and the rent sup- 
plement program are concerned. As the 
members of the committee know, I have 
poa these reductions from the out- 
se 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Appropriation Commit- 
tee’s recommendation, particularly as 
they relate to the model cities program 
and the rent supplement program. 

Both programs have been substantially 
reduced and I think that the committee 
recommendations are at best minimal 
recommendations. 

We must have the model cities pro- 
gram which offers a “total attack“ ap- 
proach to the problems in our slums and 
blight areas.. 

The city of New York is one of a num- 
ber of cities that has applied for -assist- 
ance under the model cities program and 
there are some 190 other communities 
also interested in implementing this pro- 
gram. We must not, in my opinion, Mr. 
Speaker, stifle the voices who cry for a 
decent home to live in. 

I am equally about the rent 
supplement program. Just the other day 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development announced that it had re- 
ceived requests for over 450 rent supple- 
ment projects in 295 communities. The 
funds needed for these projects total 
$35 million, The funds available total 
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$32 million. It is imperative that we con- 
tinue this program at least at the level 
recommended by the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, we will continue to en- 
counter serious problems in our cities 
until we are firmly committed to social 
reconstruction as well as the reconstruc- 
tion of stone and mortar—yes, Mr. 
Speaker—until we recognize that living 
conditions in our slum areas must be im- 
proved and are, in fact, improved. 

These programs offer the beginning of 
hope and we must move forward with 
them. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
sad day for the two-party system. 

Tt is an even sadder day for the mil- 
lions of American voters who put their 
faith in Republican candidates in the 
belief that Republicans would strive to 
meet the needs of our Nation. 

The House minority leader and his 
Republican “yes men” are out to scuttle 
two great programs that were created to 
revitalize our cities and to give our less 
fortunate families a decent place to live, 
and they even have the audacity to boast 
about it: t 

Why are they intent on scrapping these 
programs? ; 

Because they were wrong? 

Because they were ill conceived? 

Because they are ineffective? 

No. : 
They are opposing these programs 
simply because they think they are the 
programs of a Democratic President and 
a Democratie Congress. 

Well, I have news for my Republican 
colleagues. These are not partisan pro- 
grams: These are American programs 
and America is not going to take kindly 
to partisan attempts to abolish them. 

Let me read you a wire carried by 
UPI this morning: 

House Republican leader Gerald R. Ford 
said, the GOP leadership was solidly behind 
a move to kill the administration’s rent sub- 
sidy plan. He also told newsmen that Re- 
publicans were supporting another cut in the 
model cities program. Both measures, Great 
Society products, are in jeopardy. 


The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp] said: 


The Republican record on the rent subsidy 
plan was clear; they're against it. 


That is nothing new to me, they were 
against it when it first came before the 
Congress—just as they have been against 
every constructive piece of social legis- 
lation since the days of F. D. R. 

They were against social security. 

They were against minimum wage. 

They were against the original housing 


legislation. 


They were against medicare. 

They were against Federal Aid to 
Education. 

They were against humane programs 
to feed our children, every idea and every 
bill that would improve the lives of the 
American people. Is it any wonder they 
are now against rent supplements and 
model cities? They do not care what hap- 
pens to people, and they do not seem to 
care what happens to the two-party 
system. 

May I remind my Republican col- 
leagues that by killing the model cities 
program they are in effect hurting their 
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own party, as is evident by the following 
cities whose applications are now in for 
participation in this program. Here are 
but a few: 

Wichita, Kans., represented by GARNER 
E. SHRIVER. 

Lowell, Mass., represented by BRADFORD 
Morris. 

Lynn, Mass., represented by WILLIAM 
H. BATES. 

Kansas City, Kans., represented by Mr. 
LARRY WINN. 

Manchester, N.H., represented by Mr. 
Louis C. WYMAN. : 

Omaha, Nebr., represented by Mr. 
GLENN CUNNINGHAM. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, represented by both 
Mr. Tar? and Mr. CLANCY. 

Columbus, Ohio, represented by Mr. 
SAMUEL L. Devine and Mr. CHALMERS P. 
WYLIE. 

Over 80 cities that have applied for 
model cities are represented by at least 
one or more Republicans in this Cham- 
ber. 

In my own State of New York at least 
five cities that have applied for this pro- 
gram are represented by Republicans. 

In my district the city of Poughkeepsie 
has applied to be a model city. This letter 
from its outstanding mayor, Richard 
Mitchell, a Republican, by the way, sums 
up-the way many of our cities, large and 
small, feel about the model city program. 
When ‘will the Republicans start listen- 
ing to the ‘voices of 20th century 
America instead of the echoes’ of the 
past? re 

-THE Or c OF 5 N. L., 


Aon 21, 1967. 
Mr. H. RALPH TAYLOR, 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. TAYLOR: It is with a great deal 
or pride that I forward the City of Pough- 
kKeepsie’s proposal for the Model Cities Pro- 
gram. This study represents the coordinated 
efforts and unselfish sacrifice of virtually 
every city, county and state agency—both 
public and private—in Poughkeepsie and 
Dutchess County. 

Poughkeepsie has much in the way of as- 
sets. Our geographical location is desirable 
not only commercially and industrially, but 
also aesthetically. The natural beauty of our 
surrounding countryside and our location on 
one of the most beautiful rivers in the world 
attest to this. We have long been an educa- 
tional center, the home of Vassar College for 
more than a century. The rapidly growing 
Marist, College and Dutchess Community 
College have invigorated our education cli- 
mate in recent years. The presence of these 
colleges and a very fine public library. have 
enhanced the cultural life of our community. 
We are also proud of our own..philharmonic 
orchestra, a most successful children's the- 
ater, and many other cultural groups who 
serve not only subscribers, but carry their 
programs to schools and service organizations 
as well. 

These numerous advantages of our area 
have created the climate which forecasts fan- 
tastic growth for the next twenty years. An 
old city, we have most of the problems inci- 
dental to all old cities. We also have citizens 
who are dedicated to solving these problems. 
In addition to our many life-long residents, 
with today’s mobile populatfon and the loca- 
tion here of major industry, we have wel- 
comed many fine new citizens who have 
plunged into the mainstream of community 
activities. Our ever-increasing Community 
Chest goal has always been met. We have ca- 
pable, dedicated volunteers in our health, 
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educational, recreational and social service 
organizations. 

In the past four years, Poughkeepsie has 
been deeply committed to a dynamic pro- 
gram of civic revitalization that few cities 
of 37,000 would dare to attempt. The at- 
tached map indicates the scope of our devel- 
opment projects including a projected urban 
renewal program covering almost 650 acres. 
A substantial portion of this program in 
various stages of execution and planning. 
Our first project, “Riverview”, spans eighty 
acres. We have not yet reached the first an- 
niversary of our Loan and Grant Contract, 
and 75% of the properties have already been 
acquired, with demolition scheduled to begin 
next week, This excellent progress was possi- 
ble only because the City Council advanced 
to the Urban Renewal Agency a half million 
dollars to proceed before Federal approval of 
Loan and Grant funds. The same procedure 
will be followed in our City Hall Project and 
any other development program. No effort 
that can expedite our program will be spared, 
no measure overlooked. To insure that ex- 
isting housing stock surrounding our urban 
renewal projects retains its basically sound 
quality, I haye authorized the Planning 
Board to submit an application for a million 
and a half dollars in Federal code enforce- 
ment funds to cover a 421 acre area, which is 
shown in green on the attached map. Our 
commitment to action programs can be 
measured by examining our budget and per- 
sonnel for planning and development. Our 
Planning Board has a budget of over $61,000, 
or almost $2.00 per capita, and our renewal 
agency staff now numbers 24. 

We are, moreover, a community that is no 
stranger to Federal programs and, in fact, 
has demonstrated ability to absorb pro- 
grams of all types. Poughkeepsie was the first 
City in New York State to successfully utilize 
the Open Space Land Program to acquire 
the Morgan Lake property, and we have re- 
cently received approval of a $100,000 grant 
to acquire the three acre Brophy property. 
As soon as anti-poverty funds became avail- 
able, the City spearheaded a drive to organize 
the Dutchess County Committee for Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and successfully made 
application for funds, recognizing that a hu- 
man renewal program is an integral part of 
our physical development efforts. 

I think it is safe to state that we are a 
community at the “take-off” point—one that 
will be able to demonstrate exemplary prog- 
ress in the next five years as à result of the 
preparations made in preceding years. 

The City of Poughkeepsie is dedicated to 
executing its development program whether 
or not it is designated as a Model City. We 
are convinced, however, that the Model Cities 
supplemental grants will enable us to move 
quickly to achieve our objectives and to fill 
the many gaps that now exist between local 
and federal programs. As the hub of a rap- 
idly growing area, we must be a vibrant core 
in order to serve the greater community. On 
behalf of the people of the City of Pough- 
keepsie, I respectfully ask your careful con- 
sideration of our application and thank you 
for your cooperation. 

Very truly yours, 
Mayor RICHARD W. MITCHELL, 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
there are two provisions of this appro- 
priations bill which I must discuss to- 
day. They are the provisions which refer 
to the rent subsidies, and demonstration 
cities. A ö 

This bill reduces the appropriations 
requested for demonstration cities and 
rent subsidies. In my opinion, however, 
these programs do not recommend them- 
selves for any funding whatsoever. The 
rent subsidy program, so highly touted 
by this administration, did not really get 
into operation until this March. The $42 
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million in total contract authority which 
this bill would. give HUD would obligate 
this Congress for many millions more 
since these are 40 years contracts. It is 
easy to see already that the cost of the 
program is going to be much greater 
than anticipated. 

I believe that the rent subsidy program 
should be held in abeyance until the Na- 
tional Home Ownership Foundation pro- 
posal by Senator CHARLES PERCY can be 
fully considered. This is a program whose 
aim is to stimulate homeownership in- 
stead of perpetuating the handout or 
dole concept symbolized by the rent sub- 
sidy program. Instead of welcoming seri- 
ous consideration of the Percy proposal, 
this administration has sought to under- 
cut and destroy it. 

It is time for a new approach to the 
housing problems in the ghettos. No one 
can claim present programs have been 
successful or that rent subsidies show 
any great promise. In all good conscience, 
I cannot support a rent subsidy pro- 
gram. 

The demonstration cities program is 
another program whose worth is ques- 
tionable. To this date, not a cent has 
been spent of the $11 million appropri- 
ated last year for this program. Under 
present programs the Federal Govern- 
ment is spending over $25 billion a year 
on programs and projects involving cities 
and urban areas. The argument that the 
demonstration cities program is so badly 
needed because we are doing nothing 
simply has no basis: Urban renewal pro- 
grams continue to be funded. I am con- 
cerned about the seeming proliferation 
of programs whose aims are almost iden- 
tical, All we do is create an additional 
administrative layer in a program such 
as demonstration cities. 

If the arguments I have given thus far 
are not convincing, the testimony given 
Monday by Secretary Fowler before the 
Ways and Means Committee should be. 
He requested that the debt limit be raised 
by $29 billion to $365 billion. This re- 
quest comes on the heels of a $6 billion 
increase voted by Congress just 3 months 
ago. 

The request for the $29 billion increase 
was justified by Secretary Fowler on the 
basis that the Vietnam war costs were 
larger than expected. Secretary Fowler 
now predicts a $24 billion deficit for the 
next fiscal year. The prospect of this 
deficit is enough to warrant the elimina- 
tion of the rent subsidy and demonstra- 
tion cities programs. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, yes- 
terday I took the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee to task for 
submitting the bill before us as a com- 
promise. He is proud of the job he has 
done in balancing conflicting claims upon 
the national resources and I am sure he 
has been conscientious in his efforts. But, 
Mr. Chairman, I think it is time we put 
a halt to compromising the welfare of 


the people of this country, especially the 


Poor people. I recognize that we are being 
asked to spend enormous amounts to 
fight a war. But the compromise set be- 
fore us today asks the poor people of our 
cities to pay for that war. I am deeply 
indignant that almost $700 million was 
cut from the administration’s request for 
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funds, which was itself modest enough 

and a retreat from what had earlier been 

authorized for housing and the cities. I 

stand here not to defend the recommen- 

dation of the committee, but to say that 

I deeply believe we must restore some of 
these cuts to return equity to our na- 
tional budget. f 

Mr. Chairman, how can we talk of 
compromise in this matter? Can we com- 
promise on crime? Every Member of this 
body has had occasion to deplore the in- 
crease of crime in our country. Yet now 
we compromise the fight on crime by 
perpetuating the very conditions that 
breed it. Can we compromise on racial 
strife? In the legislation we enacted last 
year, we attempted to correct the in- 
justices of decades, perhaps centuries. 
We held out the hope of decent homes, 
better schools, more parks, honest jobs. 
I am talking of the President’s model 
cities program, But what are we doing 
today? We are snatching away the 
promise we extended last year. We are 
generating frustration and despair. And 
when, on some hot summer night, we 
hear of disorder in some city’s streets, 
we will be able to tell ourselves that we 
made our contribution to that disorder 
on the floor of this House. Of course, it 
will be easy to denounce rioters and agi- 
tators. It will even be easy to denounce 
me, by saying that I am offering to the 
unruly an advance excuse for their law- 
less behavior, But that, Mr. Chairman, is 
rationalization. We can’t hide the pres- 
ence of deplorable conditions in our. 
cities. Talking about them doesn’t make 
people riot. It is the conditions them- 
selves and the grim attitude they gen- 
erate that are at the source of the 
trouble. So let my words be a warning 
that we are not simply shortchanging 
the cities or some urban minority groups. 
We are shortchanging our country, 
which deserves better of us. We ought to 
be ashamed of the paltry budget we are 
voting for housing and urban develop- 
ment. We should be ashamed of the 
abandonment of this segment of our so- 
ciety. 

Let me say further, Mr. Chairman, 
that we who represent the cities, we who 
meet our constituents in the slums, we 
who know what urban problems are all 
about, we are not going to consent for- 
ever to be junior partners in the cam- 
paign for a Great Society. There are. 
Members here from the West who want 
reclamation projects. There are Mem- 
bers here from the South and from farm 
constituencies elsewhere. We city Repre- 
sentatives have long supported your 
needs. We have sympathized with your 
plight and the plight of those you repre- 
sent. We have voted for you and even 
gone out on a limb for you. I must admit 
that my constituents do not have much 
personal interest in the subsidies you 
want but, because it has been in the na- 
tional interest, I have voted for them and 
so have my colleagues from the cities. I 
think it can safely be said that we are 
not going to keep this up without recipro- 
cation. It is time—nay, it is overdue—for 
you in the rest of the country, in both 
parties, to recognize that you have re- 
sponsibilities for city dwellers, just as I 
have responsibilities for farmers and 
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ranchers. I extend this warning in a 
friendly manner but do not mistake its 
meaning, because the time will come 
when we will want to save dollars at your 
expense; because you have had the fore- 
sight to help us when we were in dire 
need. We in the cities will remember. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is a mo- 
ment for refiection for all of us. We are 
one Nation: city, farm, prairie, suburb, 
mountain, all the rest. We must treat it 
as such. I do not think that treatment 
was demonstrated’ today. I find the atti- 
tudes of this House regrettable. The time 
has come for a change in attitude. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Regional Plan Association today made 
public forecasted population figures for 
the New York-New Jersey-Connecticut 
area for the time period up to the year 
2000. If I might quote from their report: 
In total population, the 31 counties sur- 
rounding the Port of New York in New Jersey, 
New York and Connecticut are expected to 
add nearly as many people by the year 2000 
as lived im the Chicago and. Los Angeles 
metropolitan regions combined in 1960. 


And, Mr. Chairman, the report goes 
on to point out that this region’s growth 
is somewhat slower than that projected 
for other metropolitan regions around 
the country. 

Unless we plan ahead and project our 
thinking into the 21st century, our great 
urban centers are going to become com- 
pletely unmanageable and we will end up 
with problems of such proportions that 
man may not have the resources or will 
to effectively control his environment. 

We have before us today what was first 
called the Demonstration Cities Act and 
what is now being called the model 
cities program. It is a program which 
has as its main and foremost purpose the 
elimination of some of the roadblocks 
that stand in the way of solving the 
imminent problems of cities and their 
inhabitants. 

The model cities program provides 
Federal resources to assist the cities, but 
it leaves the responsibility for defining 
the problems and recommending solu- 
tions to the cities. Many times in the 
past able city government planners and 
private planning groups have developed 
innovative and worthy designs to help 
control the spread of ills that are increas- 
ingly plaguing our cities. There was only 
one element missing—the funds neces- 
sary to implement the plans and solu- 
tions. The model cities program gives in 
a modest way the ability to, at least in 
some areas, cope with the tremendous 
responsibilities today’s city planners 
have. 

The model cities program provides 
that every existing Federal program be 
utilized to its fullest extent in concert 
with funds under model cities to combat 
the problems of urban blight which 
brings with it poverty and unemploy- 
ment, poor education, inadequate rec- 
reation, transportation and commuter 
facilities, and ineffective medical and 
social services. To my mind, the model 
cities program is a good answer to some 
of the basic problems facing urban 
America. 

Mr. Chairman, the experts in the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment have recommended a total of 
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$762 million for model cities. The com- 
mittee has recommended $237 million. 
This figure represents only about one- 
third of the total requested. I do not 
believe that Secretary Weaver and the 
other experts at the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development are grabbing 
at straw figures when they recommended 
over $750 million: They foresee the prob- 
lems and they are conscientiously look- 
ing for possible solutions. Perhaps, given 
the state of our economy today we cannot 
realistically afford to spend the ultimate 
figure. But to cut the program entirely 
is false government economy and only 
puts off, maybe forever, the impending 
crisis of decision on the problems of our 
expanding urban centers. 

I do not feel, Mr. Chairman, that it 
would be wise for us—for our genera- 
tion—to glance over the problems and 
not seek and provide for the solutions. 
We must begin to act today, for if we 
do not, as I said before, our children may 
not be able to rise from the shambles we 
will have left them with. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that. we appro- 
priate today at the very least the amount 
recommended by the Appropriations 
Committee. I think that history will 
prove that we have acted wisely by that 
decision. 

As President Johnson said. Cities are 
made of people, not just brick and mor- 
tar.” The model cities program will help 
to remodel the physical city as well as the 
living conditions of the people who live 
in the cities. The two are inseparable 
and their problems are closely inter- 
twined. By combating both, we are 
building a better America in every sense 
of the word. I believe that this model 
cities program is a meaningful contribu- 
tion. to this end. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, yesterday 
I pointed out that practically all of the 
cuts in this appropriation bill had come 
from the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development—$688 million out of 
the $771 million overall reduction. I de- 
plore the shortchanging of the cities. In 
the face of the deep cuts in the budget 
requests for the model cities program 
and the rent supplement program, I am 
perplexed by the statement of the dis- 
tinguished minority leader [Mr. GERALD 
Forp of Michigan], that the bill does 
not neglect the cities.” 

What constitutes neglect, if the posi- 
tion of our Republican colleagues does 
not? 

The action of the committee reduced 
the budget request for the model cities 
program by 64 percent—from $662 to 
$237 million. 

Now, the amendment of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL] would com- 
pletely emasculate it, leaving only $12 
million for planning grants for fiscal 
year 1968. 

Last year the 89th Congress authorized 
$400 million for fiscal year 1968, and 
$500 million for fiscal year 1969, for a 
comprehensive attack through the dem- 
onstration cities program on the prob- 
lems of our cities which stem from in- 
adequate, slum housing and the evils 
which slums breed. It was a commitment 
to the American people to begin a new 
approach to the urban crisis. A vote for 
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the pending amendment is a breach of 
that commitment. 

Mr. Chairman, the opponents of the 
model cities program and the rent sup- 
plement program keep up a constant din 
about crime. They fill the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with their bom- 
bast. Yet when they have an opportunity 
to vote for meaningful app es to the 
causes of crime, they turn their backs, 
leaving the deprived people of our cities 
in frustration and despair. 

I urge the defeat of this amendment. 

Mr.. YATES. Mr. Chairman, listening 
to the proponents of this amendment, 
I have the feeling that somehow the vast 
scope and intensity of the problems con- 
fronting our urban population has failed 
to make any impact on some of us de- 
spite the concerted pleas of the people 
and their duly elected local officials. 

For years now we have slowly been 
marshaling the forces of public concern 
against the immense problems of urban 
decay. Gradually, national attention has 
focused on these problems and the Gov- 
ernment has organized itself to support 
concerted efforts against them. Yet there 
remains an incredible gap between what 
is needed and what is available. A re- 
cently published report by a representa- 
tive group of some of the Nation’s 
mayors states specifically that the Na- 
tion’s cities face revenue deficiencies of 
a staggering. $262 billion over the next 
10 years. A conference of experts on city 
problems meeting last fall suggested that 
billions of dollars would be needed to 
save existing cities. 

Mr. Chairman, there are facts to be 
faced here. All this money is desperately 
needed. The social and economic welfare 
of the entire Nation is tied up in the 
plight of our urban areas. The cities 
cannot supply the needs by themselves. 
It is up to us to provide support. This is 
not a time to back down on the encour- 
agement which the Government has so 
far provided. 

The model cities legislation which we 
enacted last year and which is sought 
to be killed by this amendment was a 
tremendous step forward. It was greeted 
with enthusiasm and hope by respon- 
sible local officials: The Conference of 
Mayors, meeting in Dallas last June, 
voiced their wholehearted and unani- 
mous approval and urged us to support 
them with adequate funds. Long before 
the bill became law, applications were 
piling up at the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. Now there are 
more than 200. The entire amount re- 
quested would enable the Department 
to grant fewer than half of these, and 
the reduction voted by the Committee on 
Appropriations wil! complicate the prob- 
lem of selection enormously. If this 
amendment is approved and the com- 
mittee-approved funds deleted, it will 
lead to frustration and resentment which 
we can ill afford to provoke. 

The approach which this legislation 
propounds is exemplary of the finest that 
a federal system can produce. It is not 
a handout program. It encourages cities 
of all sizes to examine their problems, 
to work out intelligent and imaginative 
plans for solution over an extended pe- 
riod. It seeks to promote dynamic and 
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concerted local initiative and action. The 
Federal Government is not being asked 
to pay the way for cities on the dole. 
It is being asked to provide a bonus for 
those activist cities which show their 
capacity for accomplishment. The pro- 
gram is one designed. to reward the 
‘thinkers and doers in the very best 
American way. To the planners and tech- 
nicians and administrators of our urban 
Areas, it has offered the promise of a 
means to translate the best of their 
knowledge and effort into reality. 

The city of Chicago has submitted a 
request for $1.4 million for planning as- 
sistance out of the total of $12 million 
which the administration now seeks. The 
approach which it offers is bold and ex- 
citing. It suggests the development of 
housing over the great barriers of ex- 
pressways, all-day and all-year schools, 
the training of families to an urban way 
of life, competitions in the design of 
community improvements and a number 
of other new and interesting approaches 
to the city’s difficulties. It will be tragic 
if this program of innovation has to 
molder by the wayside. But where will 
it and the others go without the funds 
to make them reality? 

Mr. Chairman, they will go nowhere 
at all. The tide of enthusiasm will di- 
minish. The course of programs will be 
by the low road and it will be in fits and 
starts 


Surely if there is a single lesson to be 
learned from the history of this country 
in this century, it is that invention pays 
for itself many times over. We are be- 
ing asked now to support a program of 
invention for city rebirth which will save 
million in wasted lives and resources. 

The Kuchel amendment would set 
back the best effort to date in helping 
our cities restore themselves. It should 
be defeated. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say that along with many others 
I have been worrying’ throughout the 
year over the question of whether or 
not we could reduce spending and reduce 
the budget which was submitted to us 
by the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment on January 24, 1967. 

Mr. Chairman, including the cuts al- 
ready in the pending bill and all other 
appropriation bills heretofore considered 
by the House during this session, the 
House of Representatives with the pas- 
sage of this bill, will go over the $1,100 
million mark in reductions below the 
budget estimates which have been sub- 
mitted. Stating the fact more simply, 
including this bill, our cuts in the House 
at this session total in excess of $1.1 
billion. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
we are far enough along in the appro- 
priations business of the session where 
I, as chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, can assure the House that 
without substantial doubt, when the 
Congress adjourns, we will have made 
substantial reductions in the budget 
which was submitted to us in January. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
under all the circumstances we have 
made a reasonably good record on ap- 
propriation bills thus far considered this 
year. 
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So, Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion 
that we have some reason to take heart. 

Now, to the question at issue: We have 
Republicans and Democrats on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, just as we 
have Democrats and Republicans here 
on the floor of the House. In the com- 
mittee we had to work out some kind of 
compromise, achieve some meeting of the 
minds or else there would have been a 
stalemate. We determined that we would 
bring to the House a bill which all of us 
could live with in our districts, whether 
they were urban or rural, We made deep 
cuts in the bill but we did not completely 
eliminate programs. which Congress had 
authorized. Many of us did not vote for 
the bills which had authorized the pro- 
grams but we were not at liberty to 
ignore those on the committee who had 
voted for the authorization bills. We had 
to achieve some kind of accommodation 
between members who were for pro- 
grams and those who were against them. 
The compromise result is the bill now 
before us. The Appropriations Committee 
cannot now turn its back on the com- 
promise bill which the members drafted. 
As chairman, I cannot do so. 

We cut this bill by $772 million. We 
did not go as far as some wanted to go, 
and we went far beyond what others 
wanted to do. Under the circumstances, 
then, I would regret to see the give-and- 
take arrangements which have been 
made set aside. 

We have made sharp reductions. We 
have cut the housing program. This was 
necessary. We still have to ride herd on 
the program. I do not know whether it 
will succeed or not. 

The program may be like urban re- 
newal in some respects. We have been 
going along with urban renewal for 
years at $750 million a year. It has been 
rather successful in many instances. It 
has not gotten completely out of hand. 
We must not permit any of these pro- 
grams to get out of hand. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the House of 
Representatives to defeat the amend- 
ment now pending before us. We did the 
best we could in drafting the bill and we 
feel that it is worthy of support. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to dis- 
cuss the merits of this program. The 
merits have been freely debated yester- 
day and today. I doubt if anything I 
might say would influence the vote of a 
single person in this Committee in re- 
lation to the merits of this program. We 
are aware of the amount of money in- 
volved. No one is familiar with how the 
program is going to work because it is in 
the experimental stage. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am going to 
vote for the amendment. I believe I owe 
an explanation as to why I am doing so 
to my colleagues on the subcommittee, 
and those in the Committee of the 
Whole today. 

There is not a mayor in the United 
States more strongly in favor of this 
program than the mayor of Charlotte, 
NiC., the principal city of my district. 
He has written me scores of letters, and 
has visited with me frequently in which 
he expressed his support for this pro- 
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gram. He came here as a witness, and 
testified before the subcommittee in 
favor of this program. So I am sure I 
am not going to win any Brownie points 
in the City Council of Charlotte by vot- 
ing, for this amendment. Charlotte is one 
of the cities that has an application on 
file to become one of the demonstration 
cities, 

But let me tell vou why this amend- 
ment ought to be adopted: I went along 
with the subcommittee figure. I was 
willing to live with that figure, and I 
would not be here supporting a move to 
reduce it if we had not been served with 
notice through the press and otherwise 
that the funds in this bill will be in- 
creased in the other body. 

When we come back from conference 
with this bill, if we start out with $237 
million put in it on this side of the Cap- 
itol, I will predict when it comes back 
from conference, it will be sustantially 
higher than this figure. 

Ever since the committee action was 
taken, I have been trying sincerely to 
persuade the Department to accept’ the 
committee action, They could live with 
this funding level and should, in my 
opinion, be willing to move slowly rather 
than seek to move ahead faster than 
they should before they are ready. I 
have said to Department spokesmen, in 
effect, Let us start in a modest way. 
If, you can tell me that the Depart- 
ment will not make a big drive in the 
other body to raise the amount in the 
bill, then I will do everything in my 
power to persuade everybody that I have 
any influence with not to seek to reduce 
the bill.” 

But I have never received such inti- 
mation No assurances can be given that 
the conference report will not carry sums 
e e higher than those in the 

If anybody on the floor today could 
give us assurances that these sums in 
this bill will not be increased in con- 
ference, I believe you would get a lot of 
votes to sustain the position of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr: EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Will the gen- 
tleman support the amount of $150 mil- 
lion with the understanding that he will 
stand by the House and fight for the 
House position? That is what I intend 
to do in conference, if we can agree. 

Mr. JONAS. That is what I intend to 
do in conference but no one can promise 
what the result will be. Only the Depart- 
ment can do that by merely stating it 
will live with the funding program pro- 
vided in the bill. They could and should 
do that and the fight would be over. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. The gentle- 
man wants to reduce the bill in commit- 
tee and then when he comes to the floor 
he wants to cut it all out. 

Mr. JONAS. To be perfectly frank 
about it, Iam talking now about a very 
practical situation. You have to have a 
meeting of minds in conference as well 
as in committee and we will start off, if 
this bill is enacted without amendment, 
at 8237 million and there is no place to 
go except up. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MICHEL]. i- 

Mr. MICHEL: Mr. Spearman I. de- 
mand tellers.) 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as; tellers Mr. MICHEL 
and Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were —ayes 152, noes 
160. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LOW INCOME HOUSING DEMONSTRATION | 
PROGRAMS 

For low income housing denidinstra tion 
programs pursuant to section 207 of the 
Housing Act of 1961, as amended (42 U.S. O. 
1436), $2,000,000: Provided, That no part of 
any appropriation in this Act shall be ayail- 
able for administrative expenses in connec- 
tion with contracts to make grants in excess 
of the amount herein appropriated. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BROWN OF 
“CALIFORNIA 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr, Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brown of 
California: On page 35, line 21, strike, out 
“$2,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$3,- 
000,000"; and on page 36, strike out the 
period in line 2 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “: Provided further, That, 
of the amount herein appropriated, $1,000,- 
000 shall be available only for low income 
housing demonstration programs designed 
to benefit Americans of Latin descent in the 
Southwestern United States.” 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to apologize first to the 
Chairman of the Committee and to the 
Members for offering this amendment 
at this late date. I hope when I explain 
the reason for it, you will accept my 
apologies and treat kindly the amend- 
ment which I am offering here. 

What I am proposing to do with this 
amendment to the low-income housing 
demonstration section of the bill is to 
add $1 million, which will, in effect, be 
earmarked for the benefit of that large, 
silent minority of Americans in the 
southwestern States of this country, the 
Spanish-speaking population. 

Let me explain why I am offering this 
amendment at this late date. Ihave felt 
that the program we are discussing today 
is a good program, that is, the program 
of housing and urban development. I 
have felt it had something in it for all 
Americans and that it would be partic- 
ularly helpful to those of low income. 
I have supported these programs in the 
past, and will continue to do so. 

This week a delegation representing a 
foundation for the improvement of the 
welfare, and particularly the housing 
conditions of the Latin American com- 
munities, the Spanish-speaking com- 
munities in California, appeared in 
Washington with an application for a 
demonstration grant under this section, 
which I seek to amend. They had worked 
many months in preparing their pro- 
posal. They had worked in close coopera- 
tion with the officials of the Housing and 
Urban Development, and particularly 
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with the regional offices in California. 
They had complied with all of the guide- 
lines, They had developed the support 
of the Spanish-speaking community. for 
this proposal, They came to Washington, 
D.C., and presented it and were told, “We 
are sorry. There is no money available 
for. as program,” 

This low-income housing demonstra- 
tion program is a program which has 
been funded with a very small sum of 
money, 81 to 52 million for this fiscal 
year. The money is expended or com- 
mitted for this year. 

The administration requested that we 
appropriate 82 % million for next year. 
The committee reduced that request to $2 
million. 

What 1 propose is the addition of $1 
million for this program. 

Let me briefiy review some of the char- 
acteristics of this large Spanish-speaking 
community in the Southwestern United 
States which leads me to believe that 
they have been totally and completely 
neglected in most programs under the 
Housing Act. 

They are a people whose housing con- 
ditions are much worse than those of 
other minorities. I say this based on re- 
ports by the Bureau of the Census and 
on special studies made over the years, 
such as the excellent Mexican-American 
study project conducted by the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 

It has been found that in the metro: 
politan areas of the Southwest as a whole, 
over one-third of the Spanish-surname 
families lived in overcrowded housing 
units in 1960. This is a startling ratio 
compared to the less than 8 percent found 
for “Anglos” and the 22 percent for 
nonwhites. If one applies the average 
size of all Spanish-surnamed families 
to the figures, an estimated 1,140,000 
persons in this minority group were 
housed in overcrowded units, 

Using the criteria of the U.S. Bureau 
of Census and their standard for describ- 
ing dilapidated housing units in 1960, one 
finds that there is an immense quality 
gap between housing units occupied by 
“Anglos” and Spanish-surname persons. 
The incidence of dilapidation in 1960 was 
seven times as large among Spanish-sur- 
name units as among “Anglo” units. The 
incidence in Spanish-surname units was 
also somewhat greater than among units 
occupied by nonwhites. 

One can notice the transition from 
white “Anglo” to low-income Mexican- 
American neighborhoods throughout the 
Southwest by observing that dirt roads 
replace paved streets, that street lighting 
is poor or nonexistant, that sidewalks are 
badly maintained, that playgrounds are 
lacking or of inferior quality, and that 
school buildings tend to ‘be obsolete. 
These are but a few of the tragic conse- 
quences of poverty—and perhaps I should 
stress that these conditions are likely 
to create problems for the larger society 
as well as those who are involved direct- 
ly. These are conditions which we as 
an affluent society should not allow to 
exist anywhere in our Nation. I strongly 
urge the passage of this amendment as 
a meaningful step toward alleviating 
these inequities. 

I was amazed, when I looked into the 
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housing needs of these people, to, find 
that in my own area, as an example, 
there has been.no public housing addi- 
tion for 15 years. There is no urban re- 
newal which affects, them. There is no 
221(d) (3) low-cost housing which bene- 
fits them. i 

They receive -a remarkably small 
amount of rent, supplement money, for 
reasons I do not understand. 

If,one mentions urban renewal in this 
area, the specter of Chavez Ravine rises 
to haunt them, because these people re- 
member years ago when they were told 
that their housing, was going to be im- 
proved, and bulldozers moved in and 
moved out these families, then located 
in Chayez Ravine, only a mile from the 
center of Los Angeles. Some of them 
were carried out, bodily. by law officers, 
in the interest of improving their hous- 
ing. They remember that instead of their 
housing being improved they received a 
magnificent baseball stadium. This is 
one reason why they are reluctant to 
undertake programs inyolving the Fed- 
eral Government to improve their hous- 
ing. They are not sure they are going to 
be benefited. 

What I ask for here is a small sum 
which could be used to demonstrate to 
our Spanish-speaking citizens that there 
are ways in which the Federal Govern- 
ment can help them. 

This money for low-income demon- 
stration grants has been expended for 
many things. I cite as an example the 
renovation of a slum apartment.in New 
York, where, after moving the. tenants 
out, they removed the core of the apart- 
ment, wrecked it, cleaned it out, put in 
a new core, and moved the people back 
in 48 hours later. That was a demonstra- 
tion project and a valuable one, but that 
kind of demonstration does not help the 
people I am referring to: They do not 
live in urban tenements. They live in 
small dwellings, frequently owned by 
the family and occupied by three gener- 
ations or more. Many live in rural areas, 
but even in the urban areas of Los An- 
geles they live in these small homes and 
in many ‘instances in deteriorating 
neighborhoods, but neighborhoods that 
they love. And the need for renovation 
increases daily. The population of our 
Americans of Mexican descent in Cali- 
fornia is growing twice as fast as the 
rest of the population, and they are moy- 
ing to the urban areas in ever-increasing 
numbers. Four-fifths of these people now 
live in the cities. 

The help they need is help in rehabili- 
tating these neighborhoods, without the 
fear of the bulldozer destroying what 
they have labored for ‘generations to 
create: So, Mr. Chairman, I am asking 
for $1 million, earmarked for the special 
needs of this group, in order to demon- 
strate ways that our multibillion dollar 
housing programs can help this impor- 
tant segment of our population. I ask 
your support for this amendment. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the House, 
there is $2 million in the bill 
for all types of low-income demonstra- 
tion projects. This is not restricted to 
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projects for any race, any color, any 
creed or any type of people. 

We have nothing against the Latin 
Americans, to whom the amendment is 
directed. Some of the funds might well 
be used for prototypes and research in 
housing for Latin Americans. This 
money can be used for all groups. 

I do not believe we ought to start ear- 
marking certain amounts of funds for 
certain groups or classes of people, or 
particular parts of the country. 

The amendment should be defeated, 
though we certainly want to urge that 
the objectives be achieved. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I concur in the views ex- 
pressed by the chairman of the sub- 
committee. I believe it would be a mis- 
take to earmark funds for one particular 
group. The money in the bill will be 
available for this use if the Department 
wishes to use it that way. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. That is cor- 
rect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Brown]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

The necessary adminstrative expenses of 
programs of demonstrations and intergov- 
ernmental relations, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, $1,850,000; together with not to 
exceed $2,000,000 to be derived from the 
appropriation for “Model cities programs“: 
Provided, That no part of this or any other 
appropriation in this Act may be used to 
provide metropolitan expediters. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CRAMER 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CRAMER: On 
page 36, line 10, strike out the period and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: , or for 
the administration or implementation ‘of sec- 
tion 204 of the Demonstration Cities and 
Metropolitan Development Act of 1966 (Pub- 
lic Law 89-754) .” 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. chairman, this is 
intended to be and it is a constructive 
amendment. This has nothing to do with 
the vote we just took relating to title I. 
This has to do with title II. Title II deals 
with demonstration cities and with area- 
wide planning. 

What has the Appropriations Commit- 
tee done here? The Appropriations Com- 
mittee in its action has stricken out cer- 
tain areas of title II by not providing 
money, meaning incentive grants. In oth- 
er words, these areas, these regions, are 
supposed to get a 20-percent bonus grant 
under the concept of title II. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations struck out the 
bonus, and I laud them for doing so. 
The committee also said section 203, 
which precedes the one I want to talk 
about which has to do with demonstra- 
tion cities expediters, shall not be put 
into effect. Now, where does that leave 
us? For all practical purposes it leaves 
us with section 204 fully implemented. 
This is because you do not need money 
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to do it other than for administrative ex- 
penses. Administrative expenses are in 
the bill. The administrative section of 
this bill before us is what I want to limit 
with my amendment so that ine 204 
cannot be implemented. 

What sense does it make as a condi- 
tion for basic grants in many grant-in- 
aid programs to require—and I do not 
think it should be required, anyway— 
areawide planning? If you think I am 
just talking about a little bit of area- 
wide planning, then you should see a 
map of the United States—and here it 
is—on which the statistical metropolitan 
areas are sét out. For instance, almost all 
of southern California is included in four 
planning areas, as an example. Wash- 
ington, southern Maryland, and eastern 
Virginia would have to plan all of these 
things together and must do so under 
section 204 by the language of the section 
itself, which I have before me, by June 
30 of 1967 or—and this is what bothers 
me—or grant money under other pro- 
grams will be cut off. 

Now, this is what I have been trying to 
convince the members of this subcom- 
mittee. It has nothing to do with grant 
money under this bill before us: My 
amendment has to do with cutting off 
administration money, and thus cutting 
off the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development from the power to cut 
off grant money available under other 
legislation. That is what I am talking 
about, This encompasses basic grant 
money for hospitals, grant money for air- 
ports, libraries, water supplies, sewage fa- 
cilities, waste treatment works, high- 
ways, transportation, water development, 
land conservation. 

If my amendment is not adopted, HUD 
will have money to administer section 
204. They will require areawide planning 
by July 1 of 1967 under the mandate of 
the Congress, and they will have the 
power as a condition precedent to pro- 
viding basic grants in all of the programs 
I mentioned to require this as a condition 
and thus deny favorable consideration of 
funds by the administering agency be- 
cause that condition has not been met. 

This is a very serious matter. If you do 
not want to prejudice highway programs, 
if you do not want to prejudice sewage 
treatment, libraries, hospitals, and this 
whole area of programs that I read; then 
you will adopt my amendment, which 
prevents them from using administrative 
funds to carry out section 204 as well. 

The Appropriations Committee would 
not give the areas a bonus for such plan- 
ning. If you are going to make them do 
it, Congress said, give them a bonus. You 
took away the bonus but left the penalty. 
The penalty is the loss of these basic 
grant moneys unless the areawide plan- 
ning, in areas established by HUD, have 
planning agencies approved by HUD and 
conform to HUD implementation ideas. 
They are substantial amounts under 
highways and sewage treatment plants 
and hospitals, yes even the Hill-Burton 
items are included in this requirement of 
June 30 metropolitan area planning. 
There is no question about it. I placed in 
the Recor yesterday the rules and regu- 
lations that have been adopted to carry 
this program out. The rules and regula- 
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tions speak for themselves. In those rules 
and regulations the administration says 
they are going to review these areawide 
plans. You are going to have to get ap- 
proval from the Federal Government 
based upon this review of these areawide 
plans. If they disagree not only with your 
planning agency but with what that 
planning agency is planning, then they 
can withhold the basic grant money by 
simply finding that section 204 areawide 
a aa requirements have not been 
met. 

So, the fact that they took out the 
bonus, does not help this problem; my 
amendment is designed to do the job 
relating to section 204 of title II that the 
committee did on bonus grants under 
section 205. 

Mr. Chairman, if the Members of the 
State of the Union do not want to run 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
this risk of cutoff of basic grants money, 
then vote for the amendment which I 
have offered. The heavy hammer of with- 
holding Federal grant funds as a penalty 
unless areawide planning in the area, 
by the group and under the supervision 
of HUD is accomplished, particularly 
when the June 30, 1967, date of compli- 
ance is impractical, must be stopped. My 
amendment will accomplish this. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, as I understand the 
housing law passed by the Congress last 
year, the objective of title I is to promote 
the orderly development and functioning 
of metropolitan areas throughout the 
United States. The law says that great- 
er coordination of Federal programs and 
additional participation and cooperation 
are needed from the States and localities. 

One of the requirements of the Act is 
that after June 30, 1967, applications for 
Federal loans and grants within any 
metropolitan area shall be submitted for 
review to an areawide agency for com- 
ment. If no report is made within 60 days 
such comments are no longer needed. 

Mr. Chairman, the States or designat- 
ed areawide agency are on the local 
level. They will have a look at these ap- 
plications. Then, they will be sent to 
ee They then will be reviewed 

ere. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no provision 
contained in this bill for incentive 
grants authorized by title II. Such 
grants in effect would be saying, “If you 
have an excellent application, or a supe- 
rior application, we will give you a bonus 
upon the bonus.” We have not included 
such grants in this bill. There are no 
funds in the bill for that purpose. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I understand 
that under the basic legislation the 
Members want the applications to clear 
through the areawide office or the State 
Office. 

The matter the gentleman from Flor- 
ida is talking about in his proposed 
amendment is therefore a subject that 
should more properly be taken up with 
the legislative committee which exercises 
jurisdiction over this field of operation. 
The gentleman should not attempt to 
e. this appropriation bill at this 

me. 
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Mr. Chairman, there is no money con- 
tained in the bill for incentive grants 
to which the gentleman has alluded. We 
likewise have cut out funds for the 150 
metropolitan expediters that were re- 
quested. They wanted to employ people 
as expediters in order to see that these 
plans and projects would be speeded up. 
I believe, however, they will be speeded 
up without the employment of the ex- 
pediters. The cities will get.their projects 
in and I believe that they will be prop- 
erly reviewed. 

Mr. Chairman, what the gentleman 
from Florida is addressing himself to is 
something outside the scope and sphere 
of this bill. The gentleman from Florida 
should follow the regular legislative proc- 
ess and pursue the matter with the leg- 
islative committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Cramer] be 
rejected. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to make this 
observation. The mayors and the county 
commissioners of the congressional dis- 
trict which it is my honor to represent, 
an area which is a suburb of the city of 
Atlanta essentially, it has had it called to 
their attention that unless this amend- 
ment is adopted, it will be necessary that 
these local units of government submit 
any applications for Federal funds to a 
metropolitan planning group, prior to 
submission to Washington. These officials 
do not want to be required to submit their 
plans to nonelected planners for their 
approval. i 

Mr. Chairman, those who honestly and 
sineerely seek in this body the mainte- 
nance of local control by locally elected 
officials will vote for this amendment. 
The issue now before this body is 
whether or not persons not elected by the 
people shall have a veto over our locally 
elected mayors and county commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment, if 
adopted, will not affect the amount of 
money to be appropriated. It would only 
affect the control of the money that 
will flow from those Federal funds. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say to the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Evins!, that I am not 
necessarily opposed to area-wide plan- 
ning. It is not my objective to try to 
destroy a properly conceived program to 
encourage area-wide planning, but vol- 
untarily and with local not Federal con- 
trol or direction. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have been on the 
Committee on Public Works now for the 
period of 13 years. Since 1956, and the 
passage of the interstate and defense 
highway program, we have been work- 
ing assiduously to fully tool up the high- 
way construction program throughout 
America. Just last year we passed the 
most forward-looking water pollution 
control program which has ever been 
passed in the history of this country. We 
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have moved forward on all of these other 
programs. However, all of a sudden, we 
were confronted with a piece of legisla- 
tion which had not been properly con- 
sidered and which was not considered by 
this House of Representatives but. it 
passed last year. 

Mr. Chairman, this action in my opin- 
ion comes within the meaning of the pol- 
icy which was expressed by a Member of 
the other body, Senator MANSFIELD, in 
his speech of recent date to the effect 
that these hastily conceived programs 
must be reviewed and redrafted. 

Mr. Chairman, this represents a spe- 
cific example of that situation, 

Mr. Chairman, if some of the members 
of the Committee wish to vote against 
the amendment which I have offered, 
then let them do so. But it has been put 
in the record in the form of regulations, 
and if you do not want these basic pro- 
grams to be cut back and hamstrung 
with more planning, more approval, not 
only by HUD and other administering 
agencies of the executive branch as well 
as the Bureau of the Budget, according 
to the recommendations of the agency 
with reference to every application and 
have these programs. prejudiced in this 
manner, then you will vote for my 
amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, in my opinion, it is 
far more important to preserve these 
basic grant programs than to try to oper- 
ate with the restrictions of section 204. 
After all, you take the heart out of it in 
the first place by taking away the bonus 
for doing this planning for the neces- 
sary presentation of a worthwhile proj- 
ect and when you take away the bonus, 
then at the same time the entire program 
is. affected adversely by withholding 
grant awards. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion that type 
of procedure is not fair in the conduct 
of anyone’s program. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I further 
urge the adoption of my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr, Cramer]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Evins of Ten- 
nessee) there were—ayes 109, noes 88. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. CRAMER 
and Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
149, noes 137. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

I wish to take this time to express my 
concern for what I regard as insufficient 
funding of at least two sections of this 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday I expressed 
my disappointment with an opposition 
to the committee’s action in reducing 
funds for the model cities program by 
over 60 percent and for rent supplements 
by fully 75 percent. 

The very able chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Evins], has made clear there 
were many conflicting views on his com- 
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mittee and that this bill represents the 
best agreement that could be worked out. 
I want to commend: him for the tremen- 
dous amount of time and effort he has 
put into this bill. I know he will under- 
stand when I extend my criticism today 
to two further sections of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the Members of this 

body are well aware that we must act to 
reduce the blight in cities; that we must 
make it possible for the employee to get 
from home to work; that we must pro- 
vide access for business to move its goods 
from factory and warehouse to stores 
and consumers. In today’s crowded 
urban areas, solutions of these problems 
in very large measure depend upon a 
sound, efficient, modern rapid transit 
system. The building of new rapid tran- 
sit systems will—for many towns and 
cities—depend upon help from the Fed- 
eral Government. This cannot be de- 
ferred or delayed without further stran- 
gling our cities. That is why I believe we 
should restore the $55 million cut from 
HUD’s request for the urban mass trans- 
portation program—and appropriate 
$230. million instead of the $175 million 
recommended by the committee. 
“In my own area, the great San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland Bay area, funds from the 
urban mass transportation program al- 
ready are aiding the Bay Area Rapid 
Transit District to bring a new. speedy 
mass transit system into reality. This 
system will help to relieve the strangled, 
snarled traffic on the highways and get 
people to their jobs and their homes fast- 
er and more economically. The cut of 
$55 million can only slow this process 
and delay programs in other areas. I 
urge again that the cut for mass transit 
be restored. 

Equally disappointing to me, Mr. 
Chairman, is the fact that the Commit- 
tee did not see its way clear to fund title 
II- planned metropolitan development 
of the Model Cities Act. The Congress 
passed title II of the act because it rec- 
ognized that this is the one program 
designed to encourage efficiency and 
economy in public spending. It calls upon 
communities to effectively plan and co- 
ordinate their various programs—espe- 
cially the federally aided programs—so 
as to get maximum benefit from both 
Federal and local funds. Supplementary 
grants of up to 20 percent of the project 
cost of certain federally assisted pro- 
grams would be made available to those 
communities that demonstrate that they 
have, in fact, an effectively planned and 
coordinated program. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress author- 
ized this program. It has not yet funded 
it HUD requested $30 million to get the 
title II program underway. The Com- 
mittee did not recommend one dollar for 
title II of the Model Cities Act. I hope 
that at least we will appropriate $4 or 
$5 million to permit HUD to get 
this worthwhile effort underway now. 
That is a small amount, indeed, to en- 
courage what all of us know is needed 
efficient spending of Federal funds and 
coordination of the various programs un- 
derway in the same community. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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MORTGAGE CREDIT 
RENT SUPPLEMENT PROGRAM 

For rent supplement payments authorized 
by section 101 of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965, $5,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That the limitation otherwise appli- 
cable to the maximum payments that may 
be required in any fiscal year by all contracts 
entered into under such section is increased 
by $10,000,000: Provided further, That no 
part of the foregoing appropriation or con- 
tract authority shall be used for incurring 
any obligation in connection with any dwell- 
ing unit or project which is not either part 
of a workable program for community im- 
provement meeting the requirements of sec- 
tion 101(c) of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 1451(c)), or which is 
without local official approval for participa- 
tion in this program. 

5 AMENDMENT OFFERED’ BY MR. DAVIS 
OF WISCONSIN ; 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr: Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of Wis- 
consin: On page 36, line 15, strike everything 
after the word “Provided” and everything 
thereafter down to and including the words 
“Provided further” on line 18; and strike out 
the words “or contract authority” on line 19; 
and on line 20, after the word “incurring” 
insert the words “or discharging”. 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, the purpose of this amendment is 
not to interfere with the $5 million pro- 
vided on page 15 for the rent supplement 
program because, as I understand it, this 
would be necessary in order to meet com- 
mitments already entered into. 

What this amendment would do, how- 
ever, is to strike out the authorization for 
contracts to the tune of $10 million in the 
1968 fiscal year. This figure has already 
been reduced from $40 million by the sub- 
committee, and it might seem to some 
that this represents a reasonable compro- 
mise. But it appears to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this in effect is a vote of no 
confidence in the program and that it is 
unreasonable for us to continue to make 
authorizations for the letting of con- 
tracts for this program in the future. 

To some, $10 million might not seem to 
be much, but it should be borne in mind 
that this is a continuing obligation, and 
I think it is fair to say that we are really 
talking about $400 million rather than 
the $10 million that. happens to appear 
on page 36 of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the rent supplement 
program has been under a cloud since its 
inception. Members who were in the 89th 
Congress will recall that, thanks to the 
research work of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Harvey] and the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas], 
it was developed that, without question, 
the people charged with the administra- 
tion of this program were prepared to 
proceed without any regard to the wishes 
of Congress, as those wishes had been 
e bog in terms of legislative restric- 

ions. 

Then, when it was clear that this was 
the plan of those in charge of the pro- 
gram, they expressed their repentance, 
and then Congress did go ahead and pro- 
vide the initial funding for the program. 
But it was stalled over in the other body 
and hung in the balance by one vote as 
to whether this program should be initi- 
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ated: One particular Senator boasted 
about the amount of money that he had 
been able to get for particular projects 
in order to change his mind in order to 
get this bill through the Senate. 

I believe these clouds have not been 
removed or washed away in the per- 
formance of the program. For instance, 
in order to get approval of it, it was indi- 
vated that the average monthly payment 
would be approximately $40 a month, and 
it would go down from there. In actual 
performance, it has been about twice that 
amount. Instead of approximately $40, 
in performance it has been approxi- 
mately 880 a month. 

Yesterday the very knowledgeable 
and competent member of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Botanp], supported this pro- 
gram on the basis that it was an innova- 
tion designed to make the construction 
of low-rent units attractive for builders 
and to encourage private enterprise to 
come into the field. In fact, it is not low- 
rent housing. Instead, it is divided pay- 
ment housing, because it has to be at- 
tractive financially if we are going to 
get the people into it. 

How is it made attractive financially? 
By Uncle Sam coming in and subsidizing 
the rent of a particular group of people. 

Has it brought private enterprise in? 
Not so it can be noticed: As we can see, 
not a single dollar of really private 
money has been brought into this pro- 
gram, but instead it has been the Govern- 
ment directly providing or guaranteeing 
the funds that have been inserted into 
this. 

When we try to deal with the problem 
of the underfinanced in dealing with 
their overall household responsibilities, 
we have local people who assess their 
needs and decide what they should have. 
Here is an instance, however, where we 
make a special case of providing money 
for their housing without regard to what 
other needs they may have. 

Here is a case of special assistance of 
a particular kind without regard to the 
overall financial needs of a family as 
determined by local people. This is an 
instance of control from Washington 
of a particular kind of assistance to a 
particular category of people. It has the 
overtones of that control from Washing- 
ton. It has the overtones of bureaucratic 
manipulations, as this House has found 
out in the short history of this program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Davis of 
Wisconsin was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, it has always seemed that there is 
something basically wrong about one per- 
son being taxed in order to provide prob- 
ably a better house for the man next door 
or in the next apartment, since he is 
subsidized by the Government with the 
taxation that this first man is required to 
pay without his choice. 

I submit that inasmuch as this is a 
40-year commitment with which we are 
dealing, that it is time this Congress 
assert itself against that kind of long- 
term commitment, where we cannot see 
where the money is going to come from 
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in order to meet those commitments. 
This is a part of that all-too-prevalent 
rut into which we have gotten, where we 
are permitting trust funds and revolving 
funds and special taxes and precom- 
mitted funds to deprive this Congress of 
the control that it must have if we are 
to have anything resembling fiscal sol- 
vency and fiscal responsibility in this 
country. 

I think this is a good place to start by 
eliminating these commitments in the 40 
years that lie ahead. i 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. if 
The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin would kill the rent 
supplement program in its third year. 

We have funded this program at the 
level of $12 million the first year, then 
at the level of $20 million. This year we 
are providing $10 million in the bill, 
which is the lowest amount ever provided. 

This amendment would kill the pro- 
gram entirely. 

The gentleman says that this is Wash- 
ington bureaucratic control. It is quite 
the opposite. 

There is $275 million in this bill to pay 
annual contributions for public housing. 
There are about 1,900 public housing au- 
thorities in the country. These public 
housing projects are Government owned, 
Government managed, Government con- 
trolled: The Federal Government has 
been in the rental business for 25 or 30 
years. 

This rent ‘supplement program is an 
entirely new concept. This is a different 
approach. This is a private enterprise ap- 
proach. This housing is privately owned, 
privately managed, privately controlled. 
The rent supplement units remain on 
the tax rolls. 

Bureaucratic control is not radiating 
from Washington. Quite to the contrary, 
it is a new private enterprise approach 
to public housing. This program could 
grow to such an extent that it would re- 
place public housing. 

The private builders in this program 
are building homes for the needy. It is 
being used to rehabilitate the row houses, 
and make them suitable for living. This 
is needed. It is a new approach. 

We should not kill the program but 
should give it strong support. 

I want to say also that private owner- 
ship in some cases will come out of this. 
As time goes on, and a tenant’s economic 
status improves they may be permitted 
to acquire the property, to purchase the 
homes. 

This is much better than public hous- 
ing. It is locally managed, and the prop- 
erty remains on the tax rolls. 

Mr, RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RESNICK. Is it not true that the 
National Association of Home Builders 
has given this program its enthusiastic 
support? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Yes. I read 
into the Recorp yesterday those who sup- 
ported this: 

The National Association of Home 
Builders. 
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The American Homebuilders. Associa- 
tion. 

The State Homebuilders Association. 

The American Banking Association. 

The Municipal League of the United 
States. 

The General Contractors Association. 

The Mortgage Bankers Association. 

And 100 more, including church 
groups, mayors of cities, and individuals. 

This amendment would kill the pro- 
gram to allow private enterprise to build 
and operate these homes. 

I believe the amendment should be de- 
feated and the committee position 
sustained, 

Seeing these proposed cuts today, gir 
rected at blight in the slums, impove 
ment, and the conditions that e 
our cities, reminds me of an editorial in 
the press I read yesterday which talked 
about responsible republicanism. 

Already we have made substantial re- 
ductions, and further cuts do not remind 
me of responsible republicanism. 

In this one fellow said, “I am asked 
to fill in the phrase, ‘What is the respon- 
sibility of the minority?“ The other fel- 
low replied, “The responsibility of the 
minority is to become the majority.” 

The editorial went on to say, “We 
think the responsibility of the minority 
is to be worthy of becoming the ma- 
jority.” 

I do not believe these cuts are worthy, 
of adoption’ ‘by the House and the amend- 
ment should be defeated. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I yield to my 
distinguished friend. I did not mention 
his name, but he made a speech the other 
day to which the press has given a lot of 
attention. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I believe it 
was a speech worthy of comment. 

The gentleman talks about responsible 
republicanism. I believe we are being 
responsible when we are concerned about 
the fiscal situation in the Federal Treas- 
ury. We are concerned about the $24 
billion deficit which this administration 
is going to have in the next fiscal year. 
We are concerned about the possibility 
and the probability that you will have to 
vote for a. Federal income tax increase. 
We as Republicans are trying to do some- 
thing about this fiscal mess right now. 
We want to prevent it, and that is being 
responsible. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is well that this de- 
bate should turn to political philosophy 
at this time, for philosophy and morality 
are basic to determination of this issue. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin who has 
presented this amendment voices objec- 
tion to the concept of requiring one tax- 
payer to pay a portion of the rent of 
another person. An article in the Wall 
Street. Journal for Friday, March 10, 
quotes my good friend, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas], to the 
same effect. It says: 

I do not know how you can justify taxing 
John Smith to pay Bill Jones’ rent or part 
of it. 


The same article goes on to cite the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Frno] 
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as condemning this program because it 
subsidizes spongers and loafers to the 
discouragement of the guy who works.“ 

Mr. Chairman, this is a type of archaic 
conservative philosophy which in my 
opinion tends to stifle progress in this 
country. It departs from a progressive 
conservatism as represented by the late 
distinguished Senator from Ohio, Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft, who was called Mr. 
Republican.” In a debate in the other 
body in 1949 dealing with the question 
as to whether or not the Federal Gov- 
ernment should provide assistance for 
low-income groups this is what Senator 
Taft said: 

The general theory of subsidizing low- 
income groups is not a new theory in Anglo- 
Saxon political life or Anglo-Saxon economic 
life. The general theory that the Government 
has a duty to.assist the lowest income groups 
has been accepted in England for centuries 
and is accepted today. It is accepted in every 
State in the Union, and it does not involve 
any departure in principle from that which 
we have pursued during the 150 years of the 
life of the Republic. 


He said further: 

The American people are a charitable peo- 
ple and are a humane people, They do not 
want to see hardship and poverty in the 
midst of plenty. 


Then Senator Taft went on and he 
said this, and I ask the gentleman from 
North Carolina and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin for their attention. He said, 
referring to the point that such a low- 
income subsidization program would re- 
quire one person to assume the tax 
burden of helping another: 

This requires a tax on the other four-fifths 
of the people, perhaps the other three-fifths 
of the people, to pay most of the taxes, but I 
believe these people are willing to pay the 
tax in order to accomplish the purpose of 
seeing that we no longer have any serious 
problem of hardship and poverty in the 
United States and that the children of all 
the families in the United States have an 
equal opportunity or a substantially equal 
opportunity to get started in life and that if 
they have the abilities to make use of them 
to the full extent they can so that the United 
States. may remain a country of free 
opportunity. 


Those are the words of Senator Taft, 
who was a foremost spokesman of con- 
servative philosophy. It is in the light of 
those words that I say that this amend- 
ment is a cruel amendment, that this 
amendment is a heartless amendment. 
This is an amendment that would re- 
quire us to deny help to fellow Ameri- 
cans who are in distress and who need 
our help. 

You know, there has been so much 
confusion that has been spread around 
about the rent supplement program that 
we tend to forget who the people are who 
would qualify under this program. Who 
are the people who qualify under this 
program? Listen to who they are: first, 
they are the elderly people over the 
age of 62. That is the first class. The 
second class are handicapped persons, 
those who have a physical disability. The 
third class is made up of displaced per- 
sons, those who have been evicted from 
their homes by governmental action of 
one type or another. Fourth are the slum 
dwellers, persons who are living in sub- 
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Standard housing. Finally, fifth, the per- 
sons who have been displaced by a nat- 
ural disaster, such as a tornado, or a 
flood. t 

These are the only ones who can qual- 
ify for the rent supplement program. No- 
body.else. I point out, too, that in addi- 
tion. to the limitation to these classes 
there is another restricting condition; 
that is, these the people who qualify 
otherwise must have incomes that are 
equal to or less than incomes of those 
who qualify. for public housing. Nobody 
with an income which exceeds. à public 
housing income can obtain a rent sub- 
sidy under this program. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. YATES. I will yield in just a 
moment. 

A few days ago I received a letter from 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Wipnatu] in which he de- 
scribed his bill to create a National Mome 
Ownership Foundation. ‘ 

And, Mr. Chairman, I may say in pass- 
ing that a few weeks ago in an inter: 
change on this subject——__. 

The C The time of tne 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5.ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the sentloman from 
senegal iy 

There was no objection.: 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, a few 
weeks ago the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN] made an 
eloquent speech on the bill now known 
as the Widnall bill. The gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer] said at the same 
time that he supported the Widnall- 
Laird-Cramer bill. It is interesting to 
note the support of these Members of a 
bill which would use taxpayers’ money 
to subsidize the purchase of homes by 
low income people. 

These are the words of the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WI xALL] in his 
letter to the membership: 

I believe its objectives are to use private 
capital and private initiative, backed by Gov- 
ernment guarantees and repayable interest 
subsidies to sustain lower income Ameri- 
cans in meeting the problems and assuming 
the responsibilities of home ownership. 


Mr. Chairman, essentially, that is the 
purpose of the rent supplement legisla- 
tion, too. That legislation proposes to use 
private capital and private initiative in 
order to help people of low income. 

Mr. Chairman, the rent supplement 
bill provides for housing that is privately 
sponsored, privately built, privately man- 
aged, and privately owned. It does not 
provide for individual home ownership. 
Why? Because it is not possible to do so in 
large cities. Individual home ownership 
in a big city is decreasing because of high 
land costs. We just cannot provide for 
that kind of housing. The housing, there- 
fore, must be multiple family housing in 
rental units. City housing today is moving 
to the high rise in order to take care of a 
lot of people. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the principle of 
subsidization is the same in both cases. 
In one case it is the homeowner that is 
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subsidized, In the other case it is the 
tenant that is subsidized. And I ask my 
distinguished friends, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin and the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. Jonas], if we can 
ask John Smith to pay a part of the fi- 
nancing of Bill Jones’ home, why cannot 
we ask him to pay a part of the financing 
of Bill Jones’ tenancy? Both of them have 
low incomes. Both of them need decent 
housing. : 

Mr. Chairman, I should point out also 
that every Republican Member of the 
other body endorsed the same bill in an- 
other body which was introduced in the 
House by the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. WIDNALLI. 

Mr. Chairman, a final fact you must 
consider: Local authorities must give 
their approval before rent supplement 
construction can proceed. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? > 

Mr. YATES. I shall yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee in a moment. 

Mr. Chairman, at the base of the 
Statue of Liberty in the harbor of New 
York City there is an inscription taken 
from the poem by Emma Lazarus Gold- 
man, which expresses the profound com- 
passion: of the American people. It ex- 
tends the hand of sympathy and under- 
standing to the poor, to the huddled 
masses, to the homeless, to the tempest 
tossed of other lands. 

Mr. Chairman, today in this debate 
we are weighing the fate of similar hu- 
man ‘begins, our own people, our own 
tired, our own poor, our own huddled 
masses, our own homeless, our own 
tempest: tossed—in short, of the displaced 
persons in our own country. For that is 
what these people are; displaced persons, 
people who live in the disaster areas that 
are called city slums. The slums in our 
cities can only be described as disaster 
areas. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation could 
well be called a disaster relief program, 
for it gives hope to people who cannot 
find housing at prices they can afford to 
pay. 

Mr. Chairman, these people deserve 
our help and not our rebuff. This 
amendment would crush their hopes for 
decent housing. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of 
the amendment. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. YATES. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman has certainly 
pointed up the private enterprise concept 
which is contained within this program. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two points in- 
volved which go to the fact that it is a 
program of private enterprise conducted 
by local communities with the authority 
to approve these projects. There is local 
approval all the way through. 

Furthermore, there is set out further 
the fact that any securities sold will be 
sold in the private market and that these 
projects shall be privately financed. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Tennessee for his 
contribution. His point is well taken. 

This bill is related to the one which 
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was offered by the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr: WIDNALL I. It uses private 
channels. In one case there is a provision 
for governmental assistance for the pur- 
chase of homes for persons of low income. 
In the other, there is a provision for gov- 
ernmental assistance to help pay the 
rent of people of low income. I hope this 
amendment is defeated. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out ‘the last word. 

I had not intended to enter the de- 
bate on this amendment, but the gentle- 
man from Illinois directed most of his 
comments to me, so I think I should at 
least respond. 

When I was asked. by the Wall Street 
Journal to make a comment, my recollec- 
tion is it was in connection with a story 
reporting that one client under this pro- 
gram had just been moved into an apart- 
ment with wall-to-wall carpeting, and a 
lot of appliances. I was thinking of many 
constituents who work hard, ask for no 
help from the Goyernment, and cannot 
afford wall-to-wall carpeting. It was in 
that context that I said I could not 
justify taxing John Smith to pay Bill 
Jones’ rent. 

I take it the gentleman from Illinois 
is planning to vote for a tax increase. He 
will have the opportunity, no doubt, be- 
fore the year is over. And to increase 
the debt ceiling again so the administra- 
tion can raise the money to finance these 
programs the gentleman is supporting. 

Mr. YATES. If a bill is proposed for a 
tax increase, and it appears at that time 
that the tax increase is justified. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JONAS. No. The gentleman has 
answered the question I asked. If I have 
time left over, I will yield to the gentle- 
man. But I do accept the gentleman's 
statement that he is prepared to vote for 
a tax increase. 

I will say to the gentleman that he will 
have the opportunity to vote for a tax 
increase, because either we will have a 
tax increase or we will have a deficit next 
year of more than $20 billion. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that it is quite easy to be liberal with 
somebody else’s money. Members get up 
on the floor of the House and point the 
finger of scorn at those of us who advo- 
cate fiscal responsibility, and who say 
that the Government ought to live with- 
in its means and that we should not take 
on more obligations than we can afford. 
We are always made to appear as heart- 
less, cruel, or indifferent about the prob- 
lems of the underprivileged, and the 
poor. But that is not the case. Members 
of this body are not dealing with their 
own money; they are trustees of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

I believe there is some limit as to how 
deeply in debt we should put future 
generations. We owe an obligation to 
them. Shall we leave them a heritage of 
debt or shall we begin to practice some 
fiscal responsibility? 

Mr. Chairman, may I say something 
else on this subject? We have $32 million 
already in this program, and up until 
March of 1967 they had spent virtually 
none of it. They had reserved only $18 
million of it. When they reserve money, 
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that means it will be disbursed in the 
future as contracts are made and con- 
struction is completed. They do not even 
plan to reserve all of the $32 million by 
June 30. They will carry $5 million over 
into the new year in previously appropri- 
ated contract authority against which 
they have not even made a reservation. 

So it is wrong to say that this amend- 
ment, if adopted, would scuttle or kill 
the program. It would slow it down, I 
will admit that, but they are not ready 
to proceed anyway. 

There is 10 private money in this 
program so far. There is perhaps a hope 
that private enterprise will enter into it, 
but it has not yet seen fit to do so. 

May I say to the Members also that 
when you vote to give the Government 
an additional $10 million in contract au- 
thority for this program you are com- 
mitting the Government not to $10 mil- 
lion, but to $400 million—to a Govern- 
ment that is already operating in the 
red, a Government that ran out of money 
last February, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury had to come up here and beg 
Congress for $6 billion in new borrowing 
authority in order to mail out social se- 
curity checks. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is also asking for a tax in- 
crease, and admits that the deficit next 
year may reach $24 billion. 

How far are you willing to take this 
Government deeper into the red? 

If we were dealing with our own 
money, I would be willing to contribute 
as much out of my own pocket as I could 
afford for charitable purposes. 

But we are not talking about our own 
money. We are talking about somebody 
else’s money that we are trustees for. It 
is not as if this is the only program the 
Government has to assist the poor and 
needy. This is just another in a long list 
of programs specifically designed for that 


purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and rise in 
opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I have been listening 
to the arguments pro and con on rent 
supplements for about 2 years. I have 
weighed what we have been doing with 
reference to solving the housing prob- 
lem. 

What are we doing now? We build 
public housing and the land is eaten 
up and taken off the tax rolls. We build 
monumental structures where you have 
everybody sitting around and talking 
about their miseries and about their mis- 
fortunes and that they have no oppor- 
tunity to buy a home of their own, and 
there is no incentive to buy. 

So far as the program for rent sup- 
plements is concerned, sure, it has some 
detrimental features. But you are talk- 
ing about dollars over here. Let us start 
thinking about these people. They will 
not go away. We cannot ship them out 
of the country. We cannot drown them 
either—it is against the law. You have 
to take care of them in some way. The 
taxpayer has been looking after them 
in public housing. Sure, under public 
housing he has been losing large sums 
of money that he has to make up with 
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a deficit in operation and tax money 
due to the tax exemption. 

You have money in this bill now com- 
ing out of the taxpayer’s pocket to pay 
for public housing. I think supplements 
are a better approach. I think it is a 
new approach and I think we ought to 
try it—it has not been given a fair try. 

I assure you, I was reluctant when we 
started on rent supplements. 

Now we are talking about having in- 
dustry get into this, and property under 
this program is going on the tax rolls. 
There are going to be restrictions on 
how much money a renter can earn be- 
fore they get housing. They are going to 
have to pay 25 percent of the rent and 
they are going to have an opportunity 
to buy. They are not going to be thrown 
in and bottled up together and have 
somebody say, Lou poor folks are going 
to be segregated all to yourselves.” No, 
you are going to have some housing and 
have the opportunity to buy housing and 
something that you can have some pride 
in. 

I say—let us give this program a 
chance. I think the committee has been 
tight with this. They cut it from $40 mil- 
lion to $10 million. Let us give it a 
chance and let us defeat this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, there are many Members who want 
to speak and since the hour is getting 
late, I wonder if we couid come to some 
agreement on a limitation of time. 

Could we agree to close debate in 5 
minutes on this amendment? 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to close debate in 5 minutes. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
HOLIFIELD) . Objection is heard. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to close 
debate on this amendment at 4 o’clock 
and that would allow 12 minutes. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand the regular order. The gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Wyman] has 
not yielded. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair understood that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire had asked unani- 
mous consent that his remarks be 
extended. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I had 
asked unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks, but there are a few 
things that I would like to say on my 
own time, if I may. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wonder if we could agree on a 
limitation of time. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonas] on his side, 
has many people who want to speak and 
the Committee, I am sure, would like to 
come to a vote on this. Can we agree to 
close debate at.4 o'clock which would 
allow 12 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN pro teM Dae Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? i 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
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man, I move that all debate on the pend- 
ing amendment conclude at 4 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Wyman]. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say in support of the amendment, in 
relation to what the gentleman from New 
Jersey just said, I do not think the rent 
supplement program is the right way to 
do this sort of thing, to claim that this 
supports the private sector is not a wholly 
valid claim. 

The checks for rent supplements are a 
proliferation of Federal programs in the 
housing field and this is undesirable at 
this time of fiscal crisis. 

The problem of eligibility for the peo- 
ple who receive these checks is abused. 
The levels are too high, as the gentle- 
man from North Carolina has just indi- 
cated with his wall-to-wall carpeting 
story. I am informed, for example, that 
a rent supplement check under the pres- 
ent program can be $75 on the rent of 
$175 each month. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the remarks of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin are well 
taken and I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s yielding to me. I only want to say 
to the gentleman from North Carolina 
that I did not intend to impugn him in 
any way or to impugn his motives in 
taking the position he has taken on the 
various housing programs. 

For many years I enjoyed service with 
the gentleman on the Independent 
Offices Subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. My remarks were di- 
rected to the quotation ascribed to him, 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, The statements I made could have 
been made equally about the author of 
the amendment who voiced the same ob- 
jection, namely, to requiring a taxpayer 
to pay for the housing of another. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN, I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina, 

Mr. JONAS. I would just like to say 
to the gentleman from Illinois that it 
seemed to me that he was pointing a fin- 
ger of scorn at those of us on this side of 
the aisle who are undertaking to act in a 
spirit of fiscal responsibility, and I am 
glad that this was not his intention. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, before 
the vote on this amendment, I would like 
to call to the attention of the Members 
the item at line 18 on page 36 of the bill 
of an apparent $10 million. This is ac- 
tually $400 million, because the commit- 
ment here is for a 40-year program. We 
ought not, at this time of fiscal crisis, to 
go further along this road. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FARBSTEIN]. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, all I 
want to say is that there never can be 
enough public housing. What is happen- 
ing in my area is that old ramshackle 
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buildings are now being renovated by 
some new scheme; This is private enter- 
prise. If those buildings are repaired and 
renovated, impoverished individuals who 
are not able to afford to move into those 
renovated tenements that are presently 
rundown and rat infested will be able to 
afford to live in those houses. You will be 
doing a wonderful thing by voting down 
this amendment, Rent supplements will 
thus create clean and decent, even though 
renovated, homes for the poor for whom 
there is a lack of public houses. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. C I rise in 
support of this amen nt to kill the 
additional $10 million rent subsidy ap- 
propriation. This program does not de- 
serve so much as a plugged nickel. Let 
me briefly tell you why. 

Originally this program was designed 
to give subsidy payments to middle-in- 
come groups, not to poor people. Why? 
Because the planners down at HUD 
hoped to use subsidized lower middle-in- 
come tenants to “blockbust” certain 
neighborhoods in our big cities and 
suburbs. They recognized that it would 
not be plausible to give the poor sub- 
sidies to integrate middle-income resi- 
dential neighborhoods, so they. proposed 
subsidies for the middle-income group. 
When the President first proposed this 
program in.1965, he admitted that it was 
designed to push economic integration. 
HUD has only reduced income eligibility 
levels because of congressional pressure, 
and HUD has practiced every evasion in 
the book. 

Last year, many here may remember, 
HUD objected to having a $10,000 limit 
put on rent subsidy income eligibility. 
So much for the claim that rent sub- 
sidies are designed to help the poor. 
Make no mistake—rent subsidies were 
designed to promote residential integra- 
tion at the expense of the middle-in- 
come taxpayer. 

Because rent subsidy housing is pri- 
vately built at market interest rate loans, 
it is expensive. HUD does not care about, 
using private enterprise, except that it 
makes economic integration easier. As I 
said just a moment ago, rent subsidy 
housing is expensive—far more expensive 
than public housing. We have always 
predicted this. In the 1965 debate, I cited 
expert testimony saying that rent sub- 
sidy payments would. average $66 per 
month per family as opposed to the $37 
average cost of public housing. Dr. 
Weaver said “No.” He said rent sub- 
sidies would only average $40. I think 
most of you know that HUD now admits 
that the average rent subsidy is $75. And 
remember, this is a 40-year program and 
obligation. 

Let me also say that rent subsidy hous- 
ing not private housing by strict defini- 
tion—it is not privately financed, but 
rather is financed through special Fed- 
eral mortgage purchasing authority. It 
is expensive, publicly financed housing 
built by profiteering private contractors.. 

How many Members of this House 
know that back in May 1966, HUD issued 
a directive saying rent subsidy adminis- 
trative posts were to be staffed with mi- 
nority group members? How many Mem- 
bers of this House know that HUD. has 
made an agreement with a black power 
group for rent subsidy housing in Mis- 
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sissippi? How many of you know that a 
group of HUD rent subsidy project real 
estate appraisers’ resigned and retired 
early last year rather than give in to 
HUD orders that they were to violate 
their professional standards in order to 
qualify certain housing projects for rent 
subsidy eligibility? The details on all of 
this are in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
this Monday. 

How many of you know that the 
demonstration cities administrators have 
said they are going to use that program 
to make cities “volunteer” for rent sub- 
sidy projects? How many of you know 
that section 204 of the 1966 omnibus cities 
bill can be used to make suburbs “volun- 
teer” for the program, the local option 
proviso notwithstanding. 

When you vote, remember last year how 
HUD officials lied about rent subsidies 
to this House and to the Appropriations 
Committee and’ how they smeared the 
Banking Committee minority in an im- 
proper committee print. I ask this house 
to redeem its honor by defeating the rent 


subsidy appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Murer}. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman’ yield? 

Mr. TER. I yield to the gentle- 


man from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the Recor. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANTIK. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
take this opportunity to indicate my sup- 
port of the rent supplement program. 
The first rent supplement program ap- 
proved in the United States was a com- 
munity project in the Hough area of 
Cleveland known as Project Hope. Since 
the inauguration of this project, almost 
a dozen similar and essential projects 
have been shaping up in the Hough area 
of my city where poor and neglected 
housing constitute one of the principal 
causes of community deterioration. 

The rent supplement program pro- 
vided a stirring ‘challenge to the rebuild- 
ing of our city in its most critical area 
of need. The program was designed to 
restore community values in the areas 
where they were most seriously threat- 
ened. 

If this rent supplement program is de- 
stroyed, it will constitute a housing dis- 
aster, virtually destroying all hope of re- 
building and rehabilitating the slum 
areas of my city. Almost a dozen pro- 
grams, currently underway, planned as 
rent supplement projects, will be ter- 
minated. 

Those ‘who oppose the rent supplement 
program have the responsibility and the 
obligation to produce workable alterna- 
tives to the program which they oppose. 
Until satisfactory alternatives are pro- 
duced, the rent supplement program 
should go forward to determine its ef- 
5 as a tool in urban rehabilita- 

d the remaking of our cities. 
MUL Mr. Chairman, this 
ptoviston im the bill is private enterprise 
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at its best. The amendment would elim- 
inate this particular section and I urge 
it be voted down. , 

The CHAIRMAN: The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Scorr]. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I had a 
questionnaire sent to all the household- 
ers in my district; 93 percent of them 
told me that they favored a reduction 
in Government expenditures. I know of 
no better place to start than with the 
rent subsidy, and if the chairman of the 
subcommittee is correct, that the amend- 
ment will kill rent subsidy, I am all in 
favor of that, because I do not think 
there is anything that will more effec- 
tively take the initiative away from fam- 
ilies to try to acquire ownership of their 
own home, that will have a more adverse 
effect upon family life in this country, 
than this program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair’ recog- 
nizes the gentleman from’ New York 
(Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. ‘Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? j 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to oppose this amendment. It was bad 
enough when the Appropriations Com- 
mittee drastically reduced the funds for 
model cities and the rent supplement 
program, but at least the committee au- 
thorized some funds to keep these vitally 
needed programs alive. 

The amendment before us to com- 
pletely kill the rent supplement program 
would be a tragedy if it were to carry. 

Mr. Chairman, most reasonable men 
would agree that we are in a period of 
urban crisis and that the national in- 
terest requires that we give our cities 
the funds needed to rehabilitate and re- 
build our slums and blighted areas, and 
to create better services and environ- 
ment for the people living in our cities 
and to increase the supply of decent 
housing for our low-income families. 
How, in the face of this consensus, it can 
be seriously proposed to completely kill 
the rent supplement program is, to my 
mind, incredible. I urge my colleagues to 
reject this amendment. This is one place 
where it would be the height of short- 
sightedness to attempt to economize. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment must 
be rejected. 

Mr, RYAN. Mr. Chairman, last Satur- 
day, the New York Times carried a front 
page picture of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Fino] standing on a 
ladder beside a billboard facing the 
bridge approach to the Bronx. The bill- 
board said, “Fun City Line Ends Here.” 
After listening to the gentleman, I am 
sure that sign shona f e read, Pro- 
gress Ends Here“ or The Clock Stops 
Here,“ because it is perfectly clear His 
support of this amendment and this 
amendment itself would stop progress. 
It would set back a long way the pro- 
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gram which we enacted 2 years ago 
and for which we authorized $105 mil- 
lion through fiscal year 1968. However, 
to date only $32 million has been appro- 
priated. The $10 million in this bill will 
make a total of $42 million out of the au- 
thorized $105 million. 

To deny the $10 million in this bill will 
destroy the small beginning. It will in- 
deed stop progress. 

Whatever political differences and dis- 
agreements may exist between the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Fino], who 
is the Bronx County Republican leader, 
and the Republican mayor of New York 
City, the people of New York City should 
not be made thé victims. The gentleman 
from New York's [Mr. FINO] billboard 
proclaimed, Republicans of Bronx 
County Strengthen Your Bronx Regular 
Republican Organization.“ “Apparently 
the Republican way of doing it is by per- 
pétuating ‘slum housing and human 
misery. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr 
Gross}. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
I ean understand, from looking at the 
hearing record on the bill, why the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Casey], so re- 
luctantly” supports this rent subsidy 
business, The hearing record shows that 
in the allocations, the State of Texas 
leads all the States of the United States, 
including New York State, with more 
than $2,300,000. Yes, it is perfectly un- 
derstandable why the gentleman “reluc- 
tantly” supports the rent subsidy pro- 
gram. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SCHEUER]. 8 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, we have 
adopted the principle of subsidized hous- 
ing for the needy in this country. We've 
been doing it for a generation by large 
scale publicly owned and operated pub- 
lic housing projects. The only question 
is how we do it. Can we do it better? 
Can we do it more cheaply? Can we do 
it on a more human scale? Can we do it 
to provide sounder, healthier communi- 
ties at less cost and with greater bene- 
fits? 

I represent all the busmess- oriented. 
economy-minded Members of the Con- 
gress on this side of the aisle who deeply 
believe in the free enterprise system, who 
prefer to substitute the energy, dyna- 
mism, creativity and proven capability of 
the private entrepreneur for purely pub- 
lie ownership and operations, when this 
is feasible, who want to see the private 
sector participate in our housing pro- 
grams because on the record private 
builders, owners, and managers can de- 
sign them in smaller, more interesting, 
varied, and human communities, can 
build these apartments more cheaply, can 


operate them more efficiently, and can 


get the job done at far great social 
benefit and at far less cost to the tax- 
payer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman. from California. [Mr. 
CORMAN]. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I call 
the attention of my colleagues. from 
California to the fact that more than a 
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decade ago the State of California de- 
cided to have no more new public Hous- 
ing. Although Californians pay a sub- 
stantial part of the total Federal reve- 
nues, the poor in California get almost no 
benefit from the 8275 million this bill ap- 
propriates for public housing, but they 
will get substantial benefits from rent 
supplements. I hope the Californians will 
be sufficiently parochial and selfeinter- 
ested to vote against this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND: Mr. Chairman, in my 
judgment there is no doubt that the 
adoption of this amendment would kill 
the rent supplement) program. It is that 
simple. We have up to date appropriated 
$32. million in contract authority under 
this program. It will all be reserved by 
the end of this month. We passed the 
program in 1965. At that time it was the 
intent of Congress that this program 
would supplement the public housing 
program. We spend gust on subsidy alone 
for public housing and it is carried in 
this bill—6275 million, as the gentleman 
from California indicated. As a matter of 
fact; the request was for $290 million as 
a subsidy for public housing. Two years 
ago we looked around for a supplement 
or substitute for this. And the rent sup- 
plement is the answer. 

I hope this Committee will vote against 
the adoption of this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the; gentleman from. Tennessee [Mr. 
EVINxS IJ. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee: Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members desiring to do so may extend 
their remarks on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, the 
President. has asked us to vote $40 mil- 
lion in contract authority for rent sup- 
plements to help low- income families 
pay their way in decent, privately owned 
and operated housing. 

The rent supplement program has 
been in operation for about a year. In 
that relatively short time, as Federal 
housing programs go, it has developed 
into one of the most active and rapidly 
growing multifamily programs of the 
Federal Housing Administration. More 
importantly, it is one of the most promis- 
ing techniques yet devised for serving 
the desperate need for decent housing 
among low-income families, 

I submit that we ought to take steps 
to stimulate the healthy growth of this 
very vitally needed program. 

I am told that the present contract 
authorization, $32 million, has been ex- 
hausted—some weeks before .this was 
anticipated. Still, new project proposals 
are arriving at the FHA at about 1,200 
units a week 

I would venture to guess that there is 
hardly a Member present whose State 
does not have immediately in prospect 
or planning a rent supplement project 
for the low-income people there. 


This is a good program for a variety 
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of reasons. These are a few whose bene- 
fits we readily recognize: 


Rent supplement housing is. privately 


developed, owned, and managed. 
Families living there pay 25 percent 
of income toward the market rent, and 
the balance is made up by the supple- 
ment, 
If family income changes, so does the 
supplement. It is possible for a: family 


to reach the point where it can pay the 


full rent, without being forced out of the 
project, often back into substandard 
housing. j 

Income and asset limitations assure 
that eligible families are actually in the 
lowest income groups, There are other 
eligibility requirements such as coming 
from substandard housing or being with- 
out housing, elderly, or handicapped. 

There are other positive aspects of this 
worthwhile program, but I believe the 
point has been made. 

Needy families across the country. have 
a clear hope for a way out of the slums 
because of the rent supplement housing 
program, We need this program and it 
must be active and strong. To assure 
this, I urge each Member to vote with 
me in support of the funds requested for 
fiscal 1968. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, Santa Mon- 
ica Towers in Santa Monica, Calif., has 
eight elderly rent supplement tenants. 
Each has a story to tell. In their main 
points, however, they are the same. All 
are low-income families who made-do in 
adequate housing before the rent sup- 
plement program was provided. 

One widow, past 80, barely was able to 
make ends meet on her income of 8103 a 
month. She now lives in a modern ef- 
ficiency, apartment and pays $26 for it. 
The balance of the economic rent is made 
up by a Federal rent supplement pay- 
ment of $59.50. 

Rent supplement housing has provided 
a way for the private sector to serve 
families with low incomes. It uses tradi- 
tional residential financing methods. 

Another Santa Monica family involves 
a 79-year-old husband who was com- 
pletely incapacitated. He and his wife, 
76, formely lived in a rented house which 
was inadequate for the necessary care 
of the husband. 

A little while ago, they moved into an 
apartment for the elderly. Their modest 
pension income. of $245 a month would 
not have permitted them to move into 
these quarters without the assistance of 
the Federal rent supplement. program. 

With these payments, however, they 
are able to live in the clean, modern one- 
bedroom apartment. And, in the new 
dwelling, the wife is able to provide the 
care needed for her husband. 

The family pays one-fourth of income 
as rent, or $61.25. The difference needed 
to meet the market rate rent of $96.50 is 
met through a rent supplement payment 
of $35.25, 

These are but tworof the examples of 
the assistance and hope which the rent 
supplement program is offering to people 


around this country. It is a positive pro- 


gram that is gathering momentum for 


the good of the poor of our country. Let 
us do our beat to-see that neee 


to impede this progress. 
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I urge all of my colleagues to join with 
me in supporting full fundimg of this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, provid- 
ing decent, safe, and sanitary housing for 
needy families has long been a matter of 
national concern. Nearly three decades 
ago, Congress established a program of 
Federal assistance to provide publicly 
owned low-rent housing: 

Millions of Americans have had the 
benefit of a decent home because of this 
program. Despite its successes, public 
housing has had its critics. 

One problem was that families who im- 
proved their income too much had to 
move, even though they could not afford 
standard private housing: Critics com- 
plained that private enterprise did not 
have a big enough role. Other improve- 
ments were sought. 

The rent supplement program which 
Congress enacted in 1965 answers nearly 
all the problems. It provides a way for. 
private enterprise to serve the low-in~ 
come housing market directly. It has cut 
through the economic and cost barriers. 
It is helping to lift the curtain of poverty. 

The program encourages needy fami- 
lies to improve their lot in life—and; as 
they do, it provides for proportionately 
less Federal support. 

Rent supplement tenants live in hous- 
ing of modest design, but there is no 


project or institutional appearance. The 


development is privately built, owned, 
and operated: The usual landlord-tenant 
relationships apply. 


Financing is at a market rate of insi 


terest, and the funds come from the tra- 
ditional residential financing sources. 

I cannot conceive of a more private 
enterprise oriented program that holds 
so much promise of decent homes for 
poor families. 

The rogramm 18 !eff to ln god: start: 
We ‘ought not do anything which will 
slow its progress. Instead, we ought to 
vote the President's full request for $40 
million to assure poor families their 
place in the mainstream of American 
life. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I op- 
pose the amendment that would remove 
the $10 million for rent supplements 
from the bill. The rent supplement pro- 
gram is potentially the best means that 
has been devised to prevent the herding 
of the poor, and sometimes the desper- 
ate, into ghettos of poverty, usually in 
the inner cores of our great cities. 

The provisions for rent. supplement 
permit people with meager incomes to live 
in decent housing beside: other people 
who are better off, in the same neighbor- 
hood or even in the same apartment 
building. The poor are neither marked 
nor segregated because of their poverty. 
Thus, they. have a better chance of 
breaking its bonds. 

In my home city. of Houston there was 
& long night and morning of violence 
that subsided just a few hours ago. One 
man, a policeman, was killed. A number 
of people were wounded. Segregating 
people of a single race from the rest of 
their fellow Americans was a strong 
contributing cause of this. violence. 

We should long ago have merged two 
educational Bs pa in Houston 
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which operate side by side. One of 
them Texas Southern University—was 
originally established as a hedge against 
desegregation. 

Had we been a little more progressive 
in Texas we would have averted the 
tragic occurrence last night. And if last 
night’s tensions, and the reflex of vio- 
lence, is not to be repeated we must act 
to cure its causes in many fields, includ- 
ing the field of housing in which we are 
acting today. 

We must revitalize the rotten cores of 
our great cities. We must give opportu- 
nity and hope to the poor, the hopeless, 
and the restless people who live in these 
cities. We must make war on the sources 
of erupting violence, not upon the peo- 
ple who live in its midst. Guilt, in situa- 
tions of violence, is personal. We must 
not condemn a group of people living to- 
gether, or a race. 

Of course, there is one kind of guilt 
that can be shared by a people: The guilt 
of shortsightedness, of indifference, of in- 
tolerance. 

We must act now, or we will share that 
guilt. Now is very late. If we vote for the 
Republican amendment and kill the rent 
subsidy program, we will have turned 
our backs on the festering centers of po- 
tential violence in our cities. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe this is a better approach 
than public housing, and I hope the 
amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis}. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Davis of 
Wisconsin and Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 187, noes 
153. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PARTICIPATIONS SALES AUTHORIZATIONS 

The Federal National Mortgage Association, 
as trustee, is hereby authorized to issue 
beneficial interests or participations in such 
obligations as may be placed in trust with 
such Association in accordance with section 
302(c) of the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation Charter Act, as amended, for the 
account of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (including the Federal 
National Mortgage Association) not to ex- 
ceed $2,385,000,000; in addition to amounts 
heretofore authorized, in not to exceed the 
following, principal amounts: Public facility 
loan fund, $80,000,000; College housing loan 
fund, $1,600,000,000; Housing for the elderly 
or handicapped fund, $100,000,000; FNMA 
special assistance functions, $250,000,000; 
and FNMA management and liquidation 
functions, $355,000,000: Provided, That the 
foregoing authorizations shall remain ayail- 
able until June 30, 1969. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JONAS 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonas: On page 
37, line 23, strike out “$2,385,000,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$581,000,000" and on 


line 25, strike out “$80,000,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof 850,000,000“; and on page 38, 
line 1, strike out “$1,600,000,000" and insert 
in lieu thereof 6300, 000,000“; and on page 
38, lines 2, 8 and 4, strike out "FNMA special 
assistance functions, $250,000,000"7 and on 
page 38, line 4, strike out “$355,000,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘“$131,000,000.” 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
hope that I shall not consume the en- 
tire 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this ain namen is sim- 
ilar to the one that the Committee of the 
Whole adopted earlier this afternoon 
with respect to participation sales cer- 
tificates in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. ‘ 

This amendment applies to participa- 
tion sales certificates in the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the 
amendment is simply to restrict the 
amount of participation sales certificates 
that can be sold to those that will be 
used by the Department in fiscal year 
1968, according to the budget. 

If this amendment is adopted it will 
allow $50 million for public facilities 
loans, and that is the full amount in the 
budget for public facilities loans; it 
would allow $300 million in sales for col- 
lege housing—and that is exactly what 
the budget calls for. It will allow $100 
million in housing for the elderly and 
the handicapped as provided in the 
budget. 

Mr. Chairman, the sale of 8581 mil- 
lion worth of participation certificates, 
if authorized by this amendment, will 
permit the full funding of the entire 
Budget-approved program for the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment in the following items: 

Public facilities loans, college housing 
loans, housing for the elderly and handi- 
capped loans, and for FNMA manage- 
ment and liquidation functions. 

Mr. Chairman, the record is clear that 
FNMA does not need to raise any out- 
side funds with which to operate the 
special assistance program. See page 65 
of part 3 of the hearings. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
would strike that $250 million. 

I offer this amendment, or the reasons 
that I offer it, are similar to those which 
I gave for offering the amendment on 
the VA participation certificates earlier 
in the afternoon. 

I call the Committee’s attention to the 
fact that if the Government’s sales pro- 
gram is completely authorized this year, 
the annual subsidy will be $88 million. 

And, Mr. Chairman, if they remain 
outstanding for a period of 10 years, that 
means we will be paying out—the tax- 
payers of the United States—$880,000,- 
000 in subsidies to the purchasers of these 
certificates. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee has al- 
ready adopted the amendment applica- 
ble to the VA certificates and I urge that 
it adopt this amendment with respect to 
the housing. program. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the President's budget 


this year calls for $4.75 billion in sales 


of participation securities. We have in 
the Treasury $25 billion or $30 billion 
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worth of frozen assets, and they propose 
a sale of $5 billion worth. This is overall 
in the budget. 

In the HUD budget they are proposing 
to sell $2.385 billion of college housing 
loans, and other type loans in the HUD 
program. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
would cut the public facility loan fund 
from $80 million to $50 million. The col- 
lege housing loan fund from $1.6 billion 
to $300 million. He would delete entirely 
FNMA special assistance functions, 
where there is a tight money market in 
which the Government needs to sell se- 
curities to bring money into the Treas- 
ury. He would delete entirely FNMA 
liquidation functions. 

Gentlemen, the only alternative to this 
proposal is increased borrowing by the 
Treasury, raising the debt limit, or in- 
creased taxes. I am sure nobody wishes 
to do that, although possibly there are 
certain ones who would not be against 


. embarrassing the administration in this 
respect, 


If this amendment is adopted we are 
going to have to raise taxes, increase 
the debt limit, or increase borrowing. 
That is the only alternative. 

These frozen assets should be put to 
work. This puts private credit into se- 
curities for public credit, it brings a cash 
flow into the Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of 
this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is solely a budg- 
etary and fiscal matter. I believe the 
Treasury Department and the Bureau of 
the Budget know better than we do how 
to handle this. Therefore the amendment 
should be defeated. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the 
subcommittee has said that this is a fis- 
cal and budgetary problem, and he is cor- 
rect. It is also a political problem. It is 
largely a political problem in many ways. 

The President has come forward with 
a budget to the Congress predicated on 
the assumption that the executive 
branch would be permitted to sell during 
the coming year about $5 billion in par- 
ticipation certificates. 

If the privilege of selling the certifi- 
cates is denied, then the President’s pro- 
posed fiscal program must be substan- 
tially modified. 

If we cut out the money to be raised 
by this method, then it is just simply a 
question of doing additional borrowing 
otherwise; or it is a question of raising 
taxes, or it is a question of increasing 
the debt ceiling. 

There was a great deal of disagree- 
ment as to whether or not we should 
have ever started the participation sales 
certificate program. Maybe it should 
never have been started. However, that 
bridge has already been crossed. 

I believe it was started during the 
Eisenhower administration. It has been 
expanded under the Democratic adminis- 
trations. 

So it seems to me it would probably be 
more desirable to go ahead with the sale 
of these participation certificates and 
not have to raise taxes as much as might 
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be necessary otherwise, or not have to 
incréase the debt limit as much. 

After all, rep ted here are busi- 
ness-type operations; we are.dealing with 
loan paper held by the Government agen- 
cies. We are not dealing with ordinary 
appropriations for, ordinary, purposes. 
Much can be said for this method of 
financing, It, does cost more to use this 
procedure but the additional cost can be 
defended. 

I would respectfully urge the defeat 
of the pending amendment in order to 
permit the sale of these assets and there- 
fore avoid the necessity of increasing 
the debt limit to a greater degree and 
also the deficit. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am amazed to hear the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations suggést that all that is inyolved 
in this is a political question because I 
think the chairman certainly recognizes, 
since he has to deal with these problems 
of costs of Government on a daily basis, 
that fundamentally what is involved in 
the ‘sale of participation certificates is 
borrowing money. The gentleman even 
agrees that is what this is. It is a matter 
of how you borrow money. 

Then I think the gentleman will also 
agree that, when Uncle Sam goes out 
and borrows money in.this way, he pays 
a higher rate of interest than he does on 
any. other kind of borrowing. .. 

The point at issue here is—are we 
going to save some money on the interest 
side of our governmental expenditures by 
insisting that we avoid the use of à 
borrowing method which is the most 
costly method and insist that borrowing 
be done at the least cost to the taxpayers 
of this country. That is the fundamental 
issue involved here right now. The gen- 
tleman knows it. Anybody who has stud- 
ied this and looked at the experience so 
far as the selling of participation certif- 
icates is concerned has to admit that it 
requires à higher rate of interest in order 
to, sell these certificates than would be 
the case if the Treasury. went out. and 
issued bonds. Why insist: that the most 
expensive method be used in order to 
borrow 82 billion which the gentleman 
from North Carolina is trying to elimi- 
nate from this bill? 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield”, 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, on page 597 
of the hearings, Mr. Gilbert, of FNMA, 
responded to a question’ about interest 
that the last participation certificates 
sold at an average cost of 5.83 percent. 

Mr. BYRNES. of Wisconsin. And. I 
think that is around 85 points higher 
than they would have paid if they could 
have gone out and borrowed the money 
through the issuance of Government 
securities. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Certainly 
the gentleman will agree that 3-percent 
college housing loans are today unsalable 
in the market. They are very low cost, 
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interest-bearing loans and they are not 
marketable and salable. Under the par- 
ticipation sales concept, together in a 
pool with other Treasury securities, they 
are marketable. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman misses the point completely. It 
has nothing to do with what the interest 
rate is on these college housing loans or 
any of the loans held by the Government. 
It is the difference between what you 
have to pay in interest on the certificate 
itself as against the interest you would 
have to pay on a Treasury bond sold in 
thé normal manner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Evyrns. of Ten- 
nessee) there were—ayes 122, noes 96. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, T demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chait- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Jonas and 
Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported mar there were—“ayes 
164, noes 140. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk wil! read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PAYMENT GF PARTICIPATION SALES 

sg INSUFFICIENCIES 
For the payment of such insufficiencies as 
mag be required by the trustee on account 
of outstan beneficial interests or partici- 
pations authorized by this Act to be issued 
pursuant to Section 302 (e) of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association Charter Act, 
as amended, not to exceed $42,115,000. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. Jonas 


Mr, JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonas: On page 
38, lines 12 and 13, strike out “$42,115,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof 823,000,000.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? t 

Mr: JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 

from Tennessee: 
Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. In view of 
the action on the amendment just 
adopted, Mr. Chairman, we. accept this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee (interrupting 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, that 
it be considered as read and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman — Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection: 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any points 
of order? 

Are there any further amendments to 
be offered? - 


č 
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Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
today the House of Representatives is 
called upon to approve H.R. 9960, a far- 
reaching bill that would involve the ex- 
penditure of nearly $11 billion for a 
myriad of programs for some 16 inde- 
pendent‘ executive agencies. 

Voting against this legislation places 
one in the position of seeming to be 
against many worthwhile programs while 
in reality merely attempting to block 
—.— unnecessary and eee. expendi- 
ures. ) 

I think this is just another instance of 
the administration ramming unneces- 

sary programs down our throats under 
the canopy of justified expenditures. I 
question. very seriously the procedures 
used in lumping: all of these programs to- 
gether rather than permitting them to 
be considered on their individual merits. 
Could it be that the administration 18 
afraid of what might happen to some of 
their pet projects if they were made to 
stand alone for consideration? 

Mr. HANLEY; Mr. Chairman, I join 
with my many responsible colleagues who 
today are seeking to oppose the efforts to 
gut the Independent Offices appropria- 
tion bill. Many of the programs which 
are so essential to the survival of our 
American cities have already been se- 
verely restricted in the committee, and 
the bill before us contains but the bare 
bones of an all-out attempt to revitalize 
our urban structures. 

With nearly 70 percent of our döpt- 
tion now living in urban- suburban com- 
plexes, we are confronted with problems 
unknown to any generation. Air and 
water pollution, recreation needs, hous- 
ing, slum clearance, sewage treatment, 
adequate highways, and education are 
but a few of the areas of crying need 
before us. This bill, emasculated as it is, 
is desperately needed if we are to save 
our cities from complete ruination. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a partisan 
matter; In the last 2 days, I have received 
communications from both Mayor Wil- 
Ham F. Walsh, of Syracuse; and Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller, urging my support 
for the programs containéd in ‘the bill; 
and my opposition to any proposed cuts 
in the appropriations, Mayor Walsh and 
Governor Rockefeller happen to be Re- 
publicans, and I happen to be a Demo- 
crat; but we share the conviction’ that 
the American cities need this bill. I would 
like to share with my colleagues the con- 
tents of these gentlemen’s communica- 
tions and ask ous consent that 
they be included in the Recorp at this 


point: 
NEW YORK, N. T., 
; May 15, 1967. 
Hon. JAMES M. HANLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington D..: 

I am taking the liberty of sending you a 
copy of.a wire I have just sent to the Chair- 
man of the New York State steering com- 
mittee, Congressman EMANUEL CELLER: 

In line with our phone conversation, I 
would like to confirm New York State's vital 
interest in adequate financing of the model 
cities, rent. supplement, and urban mass 
transit programs. I recognize that the model 
ater legislation is not perfect, but we face 

a desperate situation and we cannot deal 
with the increasing serious problems in our 
urban areas without very substantial in- 
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crease.in federal assistance. Therefore I urge 
the support for these appropriations from 
not only the steering committee but also 
the rr New York delegation.” 
ios ee 30 A. Fe e 
“7 S¥Racuss, N. B. 
May 15, 1967. 
Hon. JAMEs HANLE T, 0 
House of Representatives, 
Longworth Building 
Washington D.C. 

Americas cities have never been in more 
serious trouble and never has there been a 
greater need for a massive injection of fed - 
eral aid to help reverse their gradual decline 
than now I view with great alarm the cuts 
already recommended for 1968 in city pro- 
grams administered by HUD especially those 
for model cities as strongly as I can I am 
urging that you oppose any further reduc- 
tion in HUD appropriations for city programs 
in a large measure the future of our cities is 
dependent on the action of the House appro- 
_priations committee. 

Wirkzant F. WALSH, 
Mayor. 
CITY or SYRACUSE, N.Y., 
OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 

May 15, 1967. 

Congressman James M. HAN LRT, 

Longworth Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HANL ET; On April 28, 
the City of Syracuse submitted an applica- 
tion to the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development for Model Cities Plan- 
ning Funds. Since then we have been in- 
formed by the National League of Cities 
and the United States Conference of Mayors 
that less than one half of the $400 million 
requested in the President’s budget will be 
recommended by the Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee to the full 
Committee. We are also informed that this 
Subcommittee has cut the rent supplement 
program in half. 

If this information concerning tne appro- 
priation cuts is true, it is indeed disspirit- 
ing news. The Demonstrations Cities and 
Metropolitan Development Act of 1966 gives 
us the opportunity to plan a comprehensive 
program with which we can attack many 
of our urban problems, The need for this 
total approach is acute. If we are to begin 
to answer the need for low income hous- 
ing, the need to reduce unemployment among 
minorities, the need to break the welfare— 
dependency cycle, and a number of other 
needs, we must seek answers on a broader 
scale and with a more intensive effort. Ob- 
viously, this approach requires money; more, 
in fact, than the $400 million requested by 
the President. The Subcommittee’s recom- 
mendation is premature; the potential bene- 
fits of this imaginative and far reaching 
legislation will be reduced accordingly, with 
unfortunate consequences. 

In the context of this total approach to 
solving urban ills, the Rent Supplement pro- 
gram possesses all of the necessary attri- 
butes for a successful program of developing 
housing for low income families. It is in- 
novative and imaginative without being radi- 
cal; its marriage of government and private 
enterprise nearly guarantees that this pro- 
gram would be an all-important means for 
a Model City to develop housing. 

The need for both of these programs is 
critical: too long we have worked with a 
patchwork'of uncoordinated programs which 
have not been responsive to each other. For 
too long a time, our public programs have 
had to work with slow and ineffective meth- 
ods ‘of ‘providing housing for low and mod- 
erate income families. It is therefore critical 
tor the healthy growth of Svracuse and other 
cities that the appropriation be “increased 
for’ Model Cities and Rent Supplements by 
the fun Appropriations Committee. 
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I am. asking you to work for this restora- 
tion and to support.it when the bill comes 
to the floor. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM F. WALSH, 
Mayor: 


Mr. Chairman, I cannot urge my col- 
leagues too vigorously to consider the 
bur e e of any further cuts in this 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, the 
April issue of Reader's Digest carried 
an article that attacked the budget of 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. As always these articles 
appear as reprints and are eirculated 
around the country. Oftentimes they 
wind up, and are intended so, on con- 
gressional desks from disturbed. constit- 
uents. I know. the story. in question 
found its way. into pany Members’ 
offices. 

Our committee asked the Department 
for an analysis and response to the 
charges leveled against it by this partic- 
ular issue of Reader’s Digest. That 
analysis appears on pages 77, 78, and 79 
of part 3 of the printed hearings of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for In- 
dependent, Offices and Department of 
Housing and Urban Development for 
1968. 

I know that the members are in- 
terested in the analysis and I have asked 
permission to insert it in the RECORD 
as part of the debate on this appropria- 
tion bill. It makes interesting reading: 
ANALYSIS oF READER'S DIGEST ARTICLE ON 

“THE Great Sociery’s. Wonprous War 

BUDGET,” APRIL 1967 

The April 1967 issue of Reader’s Digest 
magazine, in an intemperate and slanted 
article on the Administration’s proposed 
budget, contained the following criticisms 


of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development: 


“Cities and housing extravagance 


Moreover, DHUD, which adminis- 
ters 60 programs, frequently overlapping 
those of other agencies, has 518.571 billion 
left from prior years. Yet into this sieve 
President Johnson wants to pour $3 billion 
more, half again as much as it is getting 
in the current fiscal year. 

“Nearly two billion of this new money 
would go to the scandal-ridden urban-re- 
newal and housing program, which was orig- 
inally aimed at building housing for low-in- 
come. citizens but which has provided, 
among other things: a bird refuge on the 
Atlantic Coast; a rebuilt beach for a New 
Jersey resort town; recreational facilities with 
restaurant, promenade and marina for the 
Newport, R. I., high-society vacationland; 
plus a tract for an aerospace research center 
in Boston. 


> * * . * 
“More money for DHUD 


1 have reviewed these programs care- 
fully,’ President Johnson reassured, Congress. 
‘Waste and nonessentials have been cut out. 
Reductions. or postponements haye been 
made wherever possible.’ 

“As these words echoed threugh the Capi- 
tol, the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (DHUD) to take only one ex- 
ample, was announcing grants by the whole- 
sale. They included funds to ‘beautify’ 
Berkeley, California, with a municipal put- 
ting green, new tennis courts and a refur- 
bished rose garden; to landscape the city 
hall at Overland Park, Kan.; to bestow a 
decorative fountain on Kingsport, Tenn.; 
and to construct a ‘two-acre lagoon’ at El 
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Centro, Calif. And why not? The President 
had tucked away 8127 million in his Budget, 
nearly doubling the funds now available to 
DHUD for this category of unconscionable 
9 8 ~ 
* * * 
Leftover funds 


The implication that the Department has 
more than $16 billion left over and available 
for new programs commitments is totally 
inaccurate and misleading. ` 

Of the $16 billion of balances of authority 
“left from prior years“: $7.8 billion has been 
obligated, allocated, or reserved. These funds 
cannot be reprogrammed without a breach 
of faith with the local communities and 
private sponsors which are relying on them; 
$4.5 million is intended not for expenditure 
but as a backstop for private financing under 
FNMA secondary market, urban renewal, and 
public housing programs; $1.0 billion repre- 
sents FHA’s reserve balance against possible 
losses; $0.6, billion consists of eous 
sums frozen by the Congress, including $500 
million of borrowing authority for an in- 
operative flood insurance program which by 
law could not be used for any other purpose. 

The $2.6 billion remainder is tied to specific 
programs, and consists for the most part of 
funds which will not be obligated or ex- 
pended during the: budget period, primarily 
due to the priority assigned to national de- 
fense requirements. 

Thus, the implication that the Department 
has funds already available for new spending 
which haven't been used is completely with- 
out basis. 


t 


Urban renewal 


Whatever may be the deficiencies of the 
urban renewal program, it is conspicuously 
not “scandal ridden.’ To the contrary, both 
the legislative and appropriations Commit- 
tees of the Congress, after extensive hearings 
and examination, have commented for the 
public record that the urban renewal pro- 
gram is remarkably free from any taint of 
scandal, considering the tremendous amounts 
of money and land and the large number 
of individuals—public and private—involved 
in carrying out the program. 

The specific criticisms of the renewal and 
housing programs have been raised in pre- 
vious Reader’s Digest articles and were thor- 
oughly answered at the time. They are based 
on factual inaccuracies and misstatement of 
program purposes. 

For example, the charge that funds in- 
tended for low-income housing or urban re- 
newal were spent on a bird refuge is not true. 

The Department did make funds avallable 
to help preserve one of the most important 
of the rapidly dwindling sanctuaries on the 
Atlantic Coast, but the funds were provided 
under the open space land program which 
was specifically authorized and funded by 
Congress to help save land of important 
scenic, recreational, and conservation value 
in and around the expanding urban areas of 
the nation, The facts as to this project were 
spread on the public record and have been 
ayailable to the Digest or anyone else for two 
years. 

Criticisms. of. certain urban renewal proj- 
ects stem from misconception or misrepre- 
sentation of the purposes of the program. Ur- 
ban renewal is intended to help eliminate 
blight and deterioration, and to aid in re- 
storing the social and economic vitality of the 
community, No community suffering from 
blight and deterioration is ruled ineligible 
simply because it may have had an illustrious 
past as is the case with Newport, R.I. As for 
the reference to a New Jersey resort town, 
this is apparently Barnegat Light, a small 
community that was struck by the violent 
hurricane, of 1962, which the renewal pro- 
Fam helped to restore and to protect against 
uture catastrophe. Again, the facts concern- 
ing these projects were placed in the public 
record two years ago. 
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Urban renewal funds were used for a proj- 
ect in Cambridge, Mass., involving a research 
center as part of the re-use plan. The project 
is located in a built-up, blighted, predomi- 
nantly nonresidential area, characterized by 
overcrowding of buildings on the land, ob- 
solete building types, and deficient street, 
parking and loading facilities, The research 
center is an eminently suitable use for this 
site, located as it is in close proximity to 
Harvard University, MI. T., and other public 
and private research facilities. 

It is curious that the Digest article fails to 
mention the fact that complete answers were 
long ago provided for the record with respect 
to these projects at the time they were first 
attacked, 

Beautification 

The Digest article is again factually inac- 
curate in the statement that the President is 
requesting an appropriation of $127 million 
for beautification projects. Only $10 million 
is requested in the budget for the urban 
beautification program. 

The $127 million figure includes the entire 
nationwide program for assistance in the ac- 
quisition of open-space land, the creation of 
open space in developed urban areas, and 
the beautification projects, It is no more 
“tucked away” than any other item in the 
entire budget, since it is printed and ex- 
plained in exactly the same way as all other 
programs of HUD and of other Departments 
and agencies. 

The article highlights selected minor fea- 
tures of much broader projects with the ap- 
parent purpose of creating the impression 
that the expenditures are frivolous. 

For example, the reference to a “decorative 
fountain” is taken out of the context of a 
general civic center plaza project in Kings- 
port, Tenn., in which the fountain repre- 
sented three percent of the cost. s 

Reference was made to a lagoon in El 
Centro, Calif., which happens to be simply 
one feature of a community park located in 
the midst of a Mexican-American area, pres- 
ently devoid of park facilities. 

However tempting and easy it may be for 
critics to take items such as these out of con- 
text and contrast them against the require- 
ments of the Vietnam war, the fact remains 
that the Administration’s open space and 
beautification programs are preserving green 
space in our cities that would otherwise be 
irrevocably lost, and are helping ‘to bring a 
measure of relief to the people who live in 
our crowded cities. Whether this is an un- 
conscionable wartime) spending” or a modest 
effort to meét a very important need of the 
people living in the cities and urban areas of 
the country is a question which, perhaps, 
should be addressed to a broader electorate 
than the editorial board of the Digest. 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

I take this time to inform the Mem- 
bers that I intend to offer a motion to 
recommit, and the motion to recommit 
will take the form of the amendment 
which I offered and which was defeated 
by a narrow margin of 8 votes on a teller 
vote. It will be: 

On page 34 strike out lines 12 through 23, 
inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “For financial assistance and ad- 
ministrative expenses in connection with 
planning city demonstration programs, as 
authorized by title I of the Demonstration 
Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 
1966 (80 Stat. 1255-1261), $12,000,000 to re- 
main available until June 30, 1969.” 


By way of capsule explanation, again, 
we will leave in the planning money but 
take out the $75 million additional for 
urban renewal and the $150 millton in 
the model cities program. This will be 
a total reduction in the bill of an addi- 


tional $225 million; leaving the planning 
money in the bill: 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr; Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise and report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BoLLING, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 9960) making appropriations for 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, offices, and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes, had directed him to re- 
port the bill back to the House with sun- 
dry amendments with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the bill 
and all amendments thereto to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I demand a separate vote on the so- 
called Davis of Wisconsin amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any other amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment on which a separate vote 
has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 36, line 15, strike everything after 
the word Provided and everything thereafter 
down to and including the words Provided 
further on line 18; and strike out the words 
“or contract authority” on line 19; and on 
line 20, after the word “incurring” insert the 
words “or discharging”. 


The SPEAKER. The-question is on the 
amendment. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 233, nays 171, not voting 30, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 92] 

YEAS—233 
Abbitt Brinkley Conable 
Abernethy Brock Corbett 
Anderson, Ill. Broomfield Cramer 
Andrews, Ala. Brotzman Cui 
Andrews, Brown, Ohio Curtis 

N. Dak. Broyhill, N.C. Davis, Ga. 

Arends Broyhill, Va. Davis, Wis 
Ashbrook Buchanan de la Garza 
Ashmore Burke, Fla. Denney 
Ayres Burleson Devine 
Baring Burton, Utah Dickinson 
Bates Bu Dole 
Battin Byrnes, Wis. Dorn 
Belcher Cal Dowdy 
Bell Cahill Downing 
Bennett Carter Duncan 
Berry Cederberg Dwyer 
Betts Edwards, Ala. 
Bevill Clausen, Edwards, La 
Biester Don H. Erlenborn 
Blackburn Clawson, Del Esch 2 
Blanton Cleveland Eshleman 
Bolton Collier Fallon 
Bray Colmer ‘Findley 
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Fino 
Fisher 
Flynt 


Ford, Gerald R. 


Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Fulton, Pa. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Goodell 


Halleck 


Heckler, Mass. 


Evans, Colo, 
Everett 
Evins, Tenn. 
Farbstein 
Peighan 


NAYS—171 


Flood 
Foley 


Ford, 
William D. 
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Ruppe 


dman 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Selden 
Shriver 


. Sikes 


Skubitz 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, N.Y. 
Smith, Okla. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stanton 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Taft 

Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 


Rosenthal Staggers Vanik 
Rostenkowski Steed Vigorito 
Roush Stephens Waldie 
Roybal Stubblefield Walker 
Ryan Sullivan Whalen 
St Germain Tenzer ` Wolff 
Scheuer Thompson, N.J. Wright 
Shipley Tiernan ates 

isk Udall Young 
Slack Van Deerlin Zablocki 

NOT VOTING—30 

Adair Hays Rodino 
Bow Holland St. Onge 
Clancy Hull Smith, Iowa 
Conte Laird Thompson, Ga 
Cowger Latta Uliman 
Dellenback McMillan Williams, Miss. 
Derwinski- MacGregor Willis 
Diggs * * 058 ~ Wilson, 
Dingell Nedzi Charles H 
Fascell Pickle Younger 


So the amendment was agreed to. The 
Clerk announced the een pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. MacGregor for, 
against. 

Mr. Laird for, with Mr. Cowger i 

Mr. Latta for, with Mr. Conte against. 

Mr. Derwinski for, with Mr. Dellenback 
against. 

Mr. McMillan for, 
against: . 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi for, with’ Mr. 
Hull against, 

Mr. Clancy for, with Mr. Fascell against. 

Mr, Younger for, with — Charles H. Wil- 


son against. 
Mr. Bow for, with Mr. against. 
gs against, 


Mr. Adair for, with Mr. 
Mr. Pickle for, with Mr. Nedzi against., 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Thompson of Georgia with Mr. Moss. 
Mr. Holland with Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Ullman,’ 


The result of the vote Was announced 
as above recorded. j 

The SPEAKER. The AAA TEA is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I San a 
motion to recommit. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. MICHEL, In its present form I 
am, Mr, Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. : 

The Clerk read as ‘follows: 

Mr, Micrrer moves to recOmmit the bill to 
the Committee on Appropriations with in- 
structions to that Committee to report it 
back forthwith with the following amend- 
ment: On page 34 strike out lines 12 through 
23, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “For financial assistance and 
administrative expenses in connection with 
planning eity demonstration programs, as 
authorized by title I of the Demonstration 
Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 
1966 (80 Stat. 1255-1261). $12,000,000 to 
remain available until June 30, 1969.“ 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered on the 
motion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The, ines ign is on the 
motion to recommit, 

Mr. S of 5 Mr. Speaker! 
on that Ï d the yeas and PAo 5 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


with Mr. Rodino 


with Mr. St. Onge 


ree. Oe eee , . gee ic me, ET 
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The question was taken; and there 


were—yeas 193, nays 213, not voting 28, 


Passman 
Pelly 


Poff 
Pollock 
Pool 
Price, Tex. 
Quie 


Fanden 
TUANA 


ue 


Fulton, Tenn, 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert. 
Gonzalez 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hamilton 


Hanley 


Hanna 
Hansen, Wash. 


Hardy 
Harvey 


Hathaway 


Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 


Heckler, Mass. 
OHelstoski 


as follows: f 
Arent ok i [Roll No, 93] 
YEAS—193 
Abbitt Frelinghuysen 
8 qua 
Anderson, III Gardner 
Andrews, ‘Ala. Gathings 
Arends Gettys 
Ashbrook Goodell 
Ashmore Goodling 
Baring Gross 
Battin Grover 
Belcher Gubser 
Bennett Gurney 
Berry, an. 
Betts ` Haley 
Bevill Hall 
Biester Halleck 
Blackburn Hammer- 
Bolton schmidt 
Bray ‘Hansen, Idaho | 
Brinkley Harrison 
B. ’ e 
Broomfield Hébert 
Brotaman Henderson 
Brown, Ohio FHerlong 
Broyhill, N.C. Hosmer 
Broyhill, va. Hunt 
Bucha Hutchinson 
Burke, Fla. — Tet Thy 
Burleso Toy 
Burton, “Utah Johns s0h, Pa. 
Borma Wis, Jones, Moe 
Cahill Jones, N.C. 
Carter “King, N.Y. 
Casey Kleppe 
Cede ‘Kuykendall 
Chamberlain. Kyl 
ancy Langen 
Clausen, Lennon 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del Lloyd 
Cleveland Long, La 
Colliér "i? Lukens 
Colmer, , McClory 
Conable McClure 
Cramer McCulloch 
Cunningham © McDonald, 
Curtis Mich, 
Davis, Ga. McEwen 
DUNDAS tii MAIES 
nney 
Devine Martin 
Dickinson Mathias, Calif. 
Dole May 
Dorn Mayne 
Dowdy 1 
Duncan Michel 
Edwards, Ala. Miller, Ohio 
Erlenborn, 
e 
Eshleman Montgomery 
Findley Moore 
Fino Myers 
4 271 Nelsen f 
Flyn Nichols 
Ford, Gerald R. O’Konski 
Fountain O'Neal, Ga. 
F NAYS—218, 
Celler 
Addabbo Clark 
Albert Cohelan 
Anderson, Conyers 
Tenn Corbett. 
Andrews, Corman 
N. Dak. Culver 
Annunzio Daddario 
Ashley Daniels 
Aspinall Dawson 
Ayres de la Garza 
Barrett Delaney 
Bates Dent 
Bell Donohue 
Bingham Dow 
Blanton Do 
Blatnik Dulski 
Boggs Dwyer - 
Boland Eckhardt 
Bolling Edmondson. 
Brademas Edwards, Calif 
Brasco Edwards, La 
Brooks Ellberg 
Brown, Calif. . —— Colo. 
Brown, Mich. Everett. 
Burke, Mass. Evins, Tenn. 
n. Calif.” Fallon 
Suter” Farpstein 
Byrne, Pa Feighan i 
Cabell Flood 
Carey Foley 


Hicks tAE 
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Holifield Morgan Rostenkowski 
Horton Morris, N. Mex. Roush 
Howard Morse, Mass. Roybal 
Hungate Morton Ryan 
in Mosher St Germain 
Jacobs ulter Sandman 
Joelson Murphy, III Satterfleld 
Johnson, Calif. Murphy, N.Y. Scheuer 
Jones, Ala atcher Schweiker 
Karsten Nix Shipley 
Karth O'Hara, II. Shriver 
Kastenmeier O Hara, Mich, Sisk 
Ze Olsen Slack 
— Rohe pa py Stafford 
ng 888 
ig? Patman Stephens 
King, Calif, Patten Stratton 
rwan Pepper Stubblefield 
Kluczynski Perkins Stuckey 
Kornegay Pettis Sullivan 
Kupferman Philbin Taft 
Kyros Pike Tenzer 
Landrum Pirnie Thompson, N., 
Leggett Poage Tiernan 
Long, Md. Price, III Tunney 
McCarthy ‘Pryor, Udall 
McDade Pucinski Ullman 
McFall Purcell Van Deerlin 
Macdonald, Vanik 
Mass, Reid, N.Y Vigorito 
Machen Reifel Waldie 
Madden | Resnick Watts 
Mahon Reuss Whalen 
Mathias,Md, Rhodes, Pa Widnall 
W Rlegle Wolff 
Meeds Roberts Wright 
Miller, Calif. » Robison Wyman 
Mills Rogers, Colo. Yates i 
Minish * Ronan Young 
Mink Rooney, N.Y. Zablocki 
Monagan 8 Pa 
Moorhead hal 
NOT VOTING—28 
Adair Holland Smith, Iowa 
Bow Hull St. Onge 
Conte Laird Thompson, Ga. 
Cowger Latta Williams, Miss. 
Dellenback McMillan “Willis 
Derwinski MacGregor Wilson, 
Diggs Moss Charles K. 
Dingell + Nedzi » Younger 
Fascell _ Pickle 
Hays Rodino 
So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: ; 
Mr. MacGregor for; with Mr. Rodino 
against. 


Mr. Laird for, with Mr. Cowger against. 

Mr. Adair for, with Mr. Conte against. 
Mr. Bow for, with Mr. Dellenback against. 
Mr. Latta for, with Mr. St: Onge against; 
Mr. Derwinski for, with Mr. Hull against. 
Mr. Younger for, with Mr. Fascell against. 
Mr. McMillan for, with Mr. Dingell against. 
Mr. Williams of Mississippi for, with Mr. 

Charles H. Wilson against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Thompson of Georgia with Mr. Moss. 
Mr. Holland with Mr. Nedzi, 

Mr. Pickle with Mr. Hays; 

Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Diggs. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question 18 on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 


were—yeas 347, nays 56, not voting 31, as 
follows: 


7 


[Roll No. 94] 
YEAS—347 
Adams Andrews, 
Addabbo N. Dak. Sa r 
Albert Annunzio Barrett 
Anderson, Ul. Arends. Bates 
Anderson, 2 Bat 
Tenn. Ashmore Belcher 
Ae Aspinall 1f 
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Berry 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 


Boggs 
Boiand 
Bolling 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 


Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 


Fallon 


William D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 


~ Ichord 
Irwin 


Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 


Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 


Johnson, Calif. 


Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Karsten 


Karth 
_` Kastenmeier 


Kirwan 
Kluczynski 
Kornegay 
Kupferman 
Ky. 


McCarthy 
McClory 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
Me) 


Fall 
. Macdonald, 
Mass. 


Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
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Satterfield 
St Germain 
Schadeberg 
Scheuer 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 


Smith, N.Y. 
Smith, Okla. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 


„ Stratton 


Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Taft 


Talcott 
‘Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Tenzer 


Thompson, N.J. 


Thomson, Wis. 
Tiernan 


Uliman 
Van Deerlin 


Vander Jagt 
Vanik 


Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walker 
Wampler 
Watson 
Watts 
Whalen 
White 
Whitener 


Widnall Wright Yates 
Wiggins , Wyatt Young 
Wilson, Bob Wydler Zablocki 
Winn Wylie Zion 
Wolf Wyman Zwach 
NAYS—56 
Abbitt Findley Miller, Ohio 
Abernethy Ford, Gerald R. Montgomery 
Ashbrook Gardner O'Neal, Ga. 
Bennett Gathings Pool 
Brinkley Goodell Price, Tex. 
Brock Goodling Rarick 
Buchanan Gross Roth 
Burke, Fla. Grover Saylor 
Chamberlain Hagan Scherle 
Clancy Hall Schneebelt 
Clawson, Del Halleck Smith, Calif 
Collier Hutchinson Steiger, Ariz 
Colmer Jones, Mo ick 
Curtis ppe Utt 
Devine Kuykendall Watkins 
Dickinson Langen Whalley 
Dole Lipscomb Whitten 
Dorn Lukens Williams, Pa 
Eshleman í chel 
NOT VOTING—31 
Adair Holland 
Bow Hull ` St. Onge 
Conte Laird Smith, Iowa 
weer Latta Thompson, Ga 
Uenback Long, La. Williams, Miss. 
Derwinski McMillan Willis 
Diggs MacGregor Wilson, 
Dingell Moss Charles H 
Everett Nedzi Younger 
Fascell Pepper 
Hays Pickle 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


Mr. Bow for, with Mr. Derwinski against. 
Mr, Laird for, with Mr. Latta against, 


Until further notice: 


St. Onge with Mr. Conte. 

Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Cowger. 
Hull with Mr. Thompson of Georgia. 
Holland with Mr. Younger. 

Hays with Mr. Dellenback. 

Dingell with Mr. Adair, 

Fascell with Mr. Everett. 

Moss with Mr. Diggs. 

Williams of Mississippi with Mr. Willis. 
Long of Louisiana with Mr. McMillan. 
Nedzi with Mr. Smith of Iowa. 

Pickle with Mr. Pepper. 


Mr. HOSMER changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ERERESEEREEE 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


TRANSFER OF SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the special order 
granted to me for today be transferred 
to Tuesday next, May 23. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 666 AUTHORIZING APPROPRIA- 
‘TIONS FOR ARMED FORCES 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (S. 666) to authorize ap- 
propriations during the fiscal year 1968 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat ve- 
hicles, and research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes, with the House 
amendment thereto, insist on the House 
amendment, and agree to the conference 
requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER; Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
W ERS, BIN, HÉBERT, PRIcE of Illi- 

| BATES, ARENDS, and O’Konsxt. A5 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. PEPPER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? g 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I inadvert- 
ently arrived on the floor too late to 
answer the last rollcall. I wish to an- 
nounce that if I had been ner, I would 
have voted “yea.” 


THE WORK OF THE CONGRESS 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just concluded and voted on a very sig- 
nificant. bill, and I was thinking about 
this bill and I was thinking about what 
you said to me a few days after I was 
elected. You told me one thing I have 
always remembered, You said to me, 
“Jor, remember one thing. If you do not 
vote for and take care of your district 
and your people, nobody else is going to.“ 

Mr. Speaker, I hope you might have 
told that to our distinguished minority 
leader, the gentleman from Michigan, 
because here our distinguished friend 
from Michigan led the fight against the 
model cities and all the while his home 
city of Grand Rapids, Mich., has an ap- 
plication in to be a model city. Now, ob- 
viously, that is not representing the 
wishes and desires of the people of your 
district. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


THE WORK OF THE CONGRESS 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I shall not 
take the 1 minute, but I would suggest to 
the gentleman from New York that he go 
back to New York and take care of his 
own business and not worry about our 
5 fh isis leader—he sinh be all right. 


POINT OF ORDER OF NO QUORUM 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum: is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

“Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER: Does the gentleman 
withdraw his request? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes, Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw the point of order. 


1 à 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 472—PROVID- 
ING FOR CONSIDERATION. OF 
MENTAL HEALTH AMENDMENTS 
OF 1967 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 472 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 472 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the. Committee 


of the Whole House on the State of the 


Union for the consideration of the Dill 
(H.R. 6431) to amend the public health laws 
relating to mental health to extend, expand, 
and improve them, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed two hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. QuILLEN], and I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 472 
provides an open rule with 2 hours of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
6431, a bill to amend the public health 
laws relating to mental health to extend, 
expand, and improve them, and for other 
purposes. 

H.R. 6431 would extend for an addi- 
tional. 3 years—through fiscal year 
1970—the existing program of matching 
grants for construction of community 
mental health centers, and would ex- 
tend for an additional 2 years—through 
fiscal year 1970—the current program 
under which matching grants are made 
to assist in the staffing of community 
mental health centers. Indications are 
that the current programs have made 
significant contributions to the field of 
mental health. 
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Appropriations authorized under this 
legislation fall into three categories. The 
amounts authorized for construction are 
allocated among the States in accord- 
ance with a Hill-Burton type formula 
and are used to match State and local 
funds for construction of community 
mental health centers or components 
thereof. Specific dollar authorizations 
are set out in the legislation for initial 
grants for the staffing of community 
mental health centers, with the Federal 
contribution amounting to 75 percent of 
costs for the first 15 months, 60 percent 
of costs for the next 12 months, 45 per- 
cent for the next 12 months, 30 pereent 
for the next 12 months, and no Federal 
contribution thereafter. The legislation 
authorizes the appropriation of such 
sums as may be necessary to make these 
continuation ‘grants where grants have 
been made for the initial 15-month 
period. The appropriation request for 
the current fiscal year is $19,889,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 472 in order that H.R. 
6431 may be considered. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DELANEY] has ably ex- 
plained, House Resolution 472 provides 
an open rule with 2 hours of general de- 
bate for the consideration of H.R. 6431, 
a bill to amend the public health laws 
relating to mental health to extend, ex- 
pand, and improve them, and for other 
purposes. 

H.R. 6431 specifically provides for the 
continuation of the funding of several 
programs created by the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act of 1963. 

The programs are: First, matching 
grants to States, under a Hill-Burton 
type formula, to assist them in the con- 
struction of mental health centers; and 
second, grants to assist communities with 
such centers in meeting the costs of the 
initial staffing of such facilities for a 
specified number of years. The first of 
these programs will be extended for 3 
years by this bill, the second for 2 years; 
each will end, unless further extended, 
with fiscal 1970. 

Staffing grants may be made to an in- 
stitution for a total of 4 years and 3 
months, and decrease each year. For the 
first 15 months the grant may cover 
75 percent of eligible costs; for the next 
year, 60 percent; for the third year, 45 
percent; and 30 percent for the final 
year. 

The committee has added an amend- 
ment to the act providing construction- 
grant availability for use to purchase 
existing structures, in addition to build- 
ing new ones. Another amendment re- 
quires that after July 1, 1969, the re- 
quired minimum standards for the main- 
tenance and operation of community 
mental health centers now required to 
be included in a State plan submitted 
to HEW must be enforced and such en- 
forcement provisions and procedures 
must be included by the State in its sub- 
mitted plan for projects approved after 
June 30, 1967. 

Authorizations under the bill are: 

First, for construction grants: $50,- 
000,000 for fiscal 1968, $60,000,000 for 
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port 1969, and $70,000,000 for fiscal 

Second, for initial staffing grants: 
$26,000,000 for fiscal 1969, and $32,- 
000,000 for fiscal 1970. 

There are no minority views. The leg- 
islation is supported by the Department. 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Department 
2 Justice, and the Veterans’ Administra- 

on. 

I might add that I, too, strongly sup- 
port this measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection 
to the rule, and I urge that it be passed. 

I have no further requests for time and 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Bo- 
LAND) . The question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


MENTAL HEALTH AMENDMENTS OF 
1967 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the bill (H.R. 6431), to amend the public 
health laws relating to mental health to 
extend, expand, and improve them, and 
for other, purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 6431 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Mental Health 
Amendments of 1967”. 


GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF COMMUNITY 
MENTAL HEALTH CENTERS 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 201 of the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act (42 U.S.C. 2681) 
is amended by striking out “and $65,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof, “$65,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, $50,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
such sums as may be necessary for the next 
four fiscal years.“ 

(b) Section 207 of such Act is amended 
(1) by striking out three“, and (2) by strik- 
ing 1967“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
„1972. 

GRANTS FOR INITIAL STAFFING OF COMMUNITY 
MENTAL HEALTH CENTERS 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 221 (b) of the Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers Act (42 U.S.C. 
2688a(b)) is amended by striking out “1968” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof 1972“. 

(b) The first sentence of section 224 of 
such Act is amended by striking out “and 
$30,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968” and inserting in lieu thereof “$30,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
and such sums as may be necessary for the 
next four fiscal years.“ The second sentence 
of such section is amended by striking out 
“five” and inserting in lieu thereof nine“. 


MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS RELATING TO 
CONSTRUCTION OF COMMUNITY MENTAL 
HEALTH CENTERS 
Sec. 4. (a) Section 401(e) of the Mental 

Retardation Facilities and Community Men- 

tal Health Centers Construction Act of 1963 
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(42 U,S.C,.2691) is amended» by inserting 
“acquisition,” after “new buildings,“ . 
(b) P ph (7) of section 204 of such 

Act (42 U.S. C. 2684), is “amended by insert- 
ing before the semicolon at the end thereof 
“and, effective July 1, 1969 provide for en- 
forcement of such standards with ‘respect to 
projects approved by the Secretary under 
this part after June 30, 1967". 

PROJECT GRANTS? TO FEDERAL INSTITUTIONS 

‘Sec, 5. Effective July 1, 1968, title V of the 
Public Health Service Act is amended by 
adding after section 506 (42 U.S.C. 224) the 
following new section: 


“GRANTS TO FEDERAL INSTITUTIONS 


“Sec. 507. Appropriations to the Public 
Health Service available for research, train- 
ing, or demonstration project grants pur- 
suant to this Act shall also be available, on 
the same terms and conditions as apply to 
non-Federal institutions, for grants for the 
same purpose to hospitals of the Service, of 
the Veterans’ Administration, or of the Bu- 
reau of Prisons, Department of Justice, and 
to Saint Elizabeths Hospital.” ` 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A CONTINGENCY ACCOUNT 


Sec. 6. (a) In order to facilitate the more 
efficient and effective administration of the 
programs of the Department of Heath, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, there is hereby created 
in the Treasury of the United States a con- 
tingency account which shall be available 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare without fiscal year limitation for 
use as provided in this section. 

(b) There is authorized to be deposited in 
the contingency account established by sub- 
section (a), to the extent authorized in an- 
nual appropriation Acts, the amount of any 
general fund appropriation to the Depart- 
ment for a fiscal year (beginning with appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967) which, at the end of the period for 
which such appropriation is available for ob- 
ligation, remains unobligated, but only to 
the extent such deposit, when added to the 
sum then in the account, will not increase 
such account to more than $50,000,000. The 
amount so deposited shall be based on esti- 
mates made at the time of the termination of 
availability of the appropriation, with sub- 
sequent adjustments (to be made no later 
than the close of the fiscal year following 
the year in which the deposit was made) be- 
ing made to take account of errors in such 
estimates. 

(e) The Secretary is authorized, to the ex- 
tent provided in annual appropriation Acts, 
to draw upon the contingency account estab- 
lished by subsection (a) whenever he deter- 
mines that such action is required to fulfill 
his responsibilities and that delay pending 
further appropriations by the Congress would 
be contrary to the public interest, but only 
if such withdrawal is required to carry out 
a purpose which the Secretary determines is 
significant and only if the need for such 
withdrawal could not reasonably have been 
anticipated at the time the Budget was sub- 
mitted to the Congress. Funds withdrawn 
pursuant to such a determination may be 
transferred and merged with the appropria- 
tion or appropriations the Secretary deter- 
mines to be appropriate. Each such deter- 
mination shall be subject to the following 
limitations— 

(1) no amount may be so used during any 
fiscal year for a purpose for which funds 
were requested in the Budget for such year 
but for which funds were not appropriated 
for such year; 

(2) no amount may be so used for any 
activity or purpose which is not otherwise 
authorized by law; 

(3) the amounts so used pursuant to any 
such determination for any fiscal year may 
not exceed $15,000,000; and 

(4) no amount may be so used in any fiscal 
year for any purpose if amounts were so 
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used during both the two . fiscal 
years for the same purpose. 

(d). The Secretary shall, at least ten days 
prior to the use of any funds pursuant to 
each determination under this section, notify 
the Appropriations Committees of the Con- 
gress of such determination; and on or before 
July 31, 1968; and on ‘or before July 31 of 
each succeeding year, the Secretary shall 
transmit to the Congress a full. report on 
operations with respect to the fund estab- 
lished by subsection (a) during the fiscal 
year ending on the June 30 preceding such 
July 31. 


Mr. STAGGERS (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered as 
read, printed in the Recorp, and open 
for amendment at any point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


The Clerk will report the committee 


amendments. 

The Clerk read the committee amend- 
ments, as follows: -i 

Page 2, beginning in line 3, strike out “and 
such sums as may be necessary for the next 
four fiscal years” and insert: $60,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and 
$70,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970 

Page 2, line 9. strike out 1972 and — 
1970 

Page 2, line 15, strike out 1972 and insert: 
1970 i 

Page 2, beginning iñ line 19, strike out 
“and such sums as may be necessary for the 
next four fiscal years“ and insert: $26,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and 
$32,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970 

Page 2, line 24, strike out nine“ and 
insert: seven 

Page 4, line 1, strike out “Prisons, Depart- 
ment” and insert: Prisons of the Depart- 
ment 

Page 4, strike out line 3 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 12 on page 6. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill as reported by 
unanimous vote by our committee is a 
3-year extension of two programs al- 
ready authorized under existing legisla- 
tion. In 1963, the Congress passed the 
Community Mental Health Centers Act 
which authorized matching grants to the 
States for construction of community 
mental health centers. This legislation 
expires June 30, of this year, and the 
purpose of this bill is to extend that 
authorization through fiscal year 1970, a 
3-year extension. Existing law authorizes 
$65 million in appropriations for the cur- 
rent fiscal year but only $50 million was 
requested by the administration for this 
program, and that is the amount that 
was appropriated. This bill would au- 
thorize $50 million in appropriations for 
fiscal 1968, $60 million for fiscal 1969, 
and $70 million for fiscal 1970. 

The second program continued by this 
bill was initially passed in 1965, and 
provides matching grants to community 
mental health centers for a portion of the 
costs of professional and technical per- 
sonnel staffing these centers. The Federal 
contribution toward the costs of pro- 
fessional and technical personnel is 75 
percent of costs for the first 15 months, 
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60 percent for the next 12 months, 45 
percent for the next 12 months, and 
finally, 30 percent for the final 12 months. 
The purpose of this formula is to pro- 
vide assistance in the early years of the 
operation of a community mental health 
center with the Federal Government's 
contributions tapering off and State, 
local, and private sources of support tak- 
ing up an increasingly greater share of 
the costs of the centers. 

The bill before us today extends this 
program for an additional 2 years, fiscal 
1969 and fiscal 1970. 

The current authorization for ap- 
propriations for fiscal 1968 is $30 mil- 
lion, but only $19,900,000 has been re- 
quested. The bill authorizes $26. million 
in appropriations for fiscal 1969 and $32 
million in appropriations for fiscal 1970, 
for the purpose of making initial grants 
to commuinty mental health centers for 
staffing costs. In addition, the bill au- 
thorizes the appropriation of such sums 
as may be necessary to make continua- 
tion grants to centers after the initial 
grant has been made. 

The program under the bill, will con- 
tinue through a portion of fiscal 1974 
in order to complete staffing grants to 
centers which receive funds under the 
bill. The total cost of the bill through 
fiscal 1974 will be 417,592,000; of this, 
$180 million is for construction, and 
$237,500,000 is for staffing both initial 
grants and continuation grants. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is one of the 
most important bills. the Congress will 
vote on this year. One American in 10 
today can expect to spend some portion 
of his life in a mental institution. One- 
half of the hospital beds in America 
today are occupied by the mentally ill. 

In the 289 public mental hospitals in 
the United States, there has been a de- 
crease in the number of patients in resi- 
dence. The rate has decreased even 
though the rate of admission has been 
slowly increasing, This decrease is partly 
the result of the use of new drugs, but 
it also results from the introduction of 
new treatment methods, 

Eventually, it is planned that there be 
2,000 community mental health centers 
serving the needs of the population of 
the United States, providing intensive’ 
care and treatment to the mentally ill 
close to their homes. The results of 
treatment of the mentally ill in com- 
munity mental health centers has fre- 
quently been quite dramatic. For ex- 
ample, during our hearings, we were told 
of one program which treats thousands 
of people every year, and only 1.7 
percent of the persons treated go on to 
the regular State hospital. This program, 
of course, benefits from the fact that it 
is very well staffed because of its associ- 
ation with a number of medical schools, 
but it does demonstrate the possibilities. 

Our committee has been told of pa- 
tients who normally could expect to 
spend 11 years hospitalized in a State 
institution who have been returned to 
their homes in 6 months. We have been 
told of patients suffering from disabili- 
ties that normally require a stay of 12 
months in a State mental institution be- 
ing returned to their homes and fam- 
ilies in 6 weeks. 
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One serious problem, of course, is the 
shortage of manpower in this field. There 
are.a variety of reasons for the short- 
ages of medical manpower, and our com- 
mittee through other legislation has been 
seeking to meet these needs. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
a simple extension of two programs al- 
ready authorized and working well. As of 
today, there are 286 community mental 
health centers which have received 
either construction assistance or staff 
assistance under existing programs. 

Under the legislation we are consider- 
ing today, we expect that substantial 
sound progress will be made in the years 
ahead. Our committee has cut the bill 
from a 5-year program requested by the 
administration, to a 3-year program, so 
that we can keep in close touch with it. 

The bill came out of the committee 
unanimously and I urge its passage. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, 3 years ago Congress ap- 
proved a new approach to the programs 
designed to protect and treat the mental 
health of our citizens. It was not that 
the matter had been entirely ignored be- 
fore because the Hill-Burton Act for 
some years had been available to com- 
munities for the construction of psychi- 
atric facilities in conjunction with a com- 
munity hospital. It was not being used, 
however, because of the extreme pres- 
sure in most States for the creation of 
new bed spaces for smaller communities. 

At the same time it became the con- 
viction of the miedical experts that men- 
tal health, which was demanding an in- 
creasing share of the health expendi- 
tures of the country, could be radically 
improved if treatment was centered in 
the communty rather than a State or 
regional facility. The case made for this 
approach was sound and convincing. It 
appeared more than worthwhile, almost 
imperative, that we find some way to en- 
courage and assist in the creation of 
mental health treatment centers locally 
oriented. The result was the act to make 
matching grants for the construction of 
such centers apart from the ordinary 
Hill-Burton priorities. That was in 1963. 

In 1965 the act was again considered 
and the progress found to be satisfac- 
tory, but slow. At this time a new in- 
centive was added to the program. 
Buildings without staff are not mental 
health centers, and communities were 
finding it hard to assure that. facilities 
could in fact get off the ground. There- 
fore, we added a program to support ini- 
tial staffing of such centers on a de- 
clining basis for 4 years and three 
months, after which each facility would 
take over the entire burden of its own 
operation and staffing. To carry out both 
construction and staffing we extended the 
act through fiscal year 1967. 

For construction Congress provided 
$35, $50, and $65 million in that order. 
For staffing the act authorized $19.5, $24, 
and $30 million: These amounts were too 
ambitious. The administration has never 
requested appropriations up to these 
full amounts, including the present fis- 
cal year. There is nothing wrong with 
that, but it indicates something that we 
seem to experience in all of these new 
programs. Enthusiastic supporters always 
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anticipate a greater surge of activity than 
in reality develops. 

Testimony did indicate that there will 
be over 300 centers created or assisted 
under this program by the time the fis- 
cal year is out. If such progess is not as 
great as anticipated when we passed the 
act in 1965, it is still of great significance 
and to be commended. 

Now we are here to extend the program 
for another 3-year period. Authorizations 
are requested for $50, $60, and $70 million 
for each of the next 3 years for construc- 
tion purposes. These are the adminis- 
tration requests. Staffing was included at 
$19.9, $26, and $32 million, plus sums 
necessary to carry out staffing grants 
made these amounts during the 3-year 
life of the program. 

Because staffing grants will be made up 
to the end of the time period, the runout 
of those commitments will continue for 
as long as 4 years beyond, gradually 
diminishing as the percentage of assist- 
ance and the total number of grants di- 
minish. Altogether these will require a 
total authorization of just about $237.6 
million. The amounts set forth in the 
estimates by the HEW for these years, 
based upon the experience to date, seem 
to be realistic and supportable. The com- 
mittee took those amounts as opposed to 
the greatly increased amounts suggested 
by other witnesses. 

There is no disagreement within the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce concerning the desirability of 
this program or the appropriateness of 
the authorizations included in the bill 
now before the House. We recommend 
that it be passed. 

There are, however, a couple of con- 
siderations which I. think should be 
brought to the attention of the House 
which bear upon possible future action 
in this field and possible future exten- 
sions of this program. The administra- 
tors of this program declare that the 
goal is 2,000 community mental health 
centers by 1980. If they mean that this 
program should continue in its present 
form until that time, there are some 
reservations the House should know 
about. First of all there are a limited 
number of communities which can sup- 
port a mental health center of the pro- 
portions visualized in the law. There are 
serious shortages of professional health 
manpower needed to operate successfully 
sizable centers. In many small commu- 
nities there is no specialized Manpower 
whatsoever. So the goal of over 40 cen- 
ters per State may need further con- 
sideration when next this program comes 
up for consideration. 

In addition to the problems of smaller 
communities and broad manpower short- 
aves, there is the competition from other 
health programs which we are also sup- 
porting and which promise to grow in 
the next few years. All of these put other 
pressures upon the resources of com- 
munities of all sizes. It may become 
necessary to reorient this program. By 
this I do not mean that the emphasis 
upon local treatment of mental ills 
should be lessened. On the contrary, I 
am saying that it may be desirable or 
necessary to concentrate our efforts in 
a different: manner, through, somewhat 
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different arrangements and programs in 
a few years. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM: Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I wish to say that 
both the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of our committee have 
stated this program well as one of the 
outstanding and most important we may 
act upon this year. In the field of mental 
health there is a staggering problem we 
are trying to attack. This. program goes 
a long way toward meeting the chal- 
lenges and problems in that field. 

I hope that once again the bill will 
be passed overwhelmingly. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I might say in reply 
to the gentleman from Nebraska, there 
were a number of Governors who ap- 
peared before our committee, from both 
parties. Each one of them did support 
the bill. 

The health directors for the entire 
country, presidents and secretaries, testi- 
fied how well the program had worked in 
755 States which have undertaken it so 

ar. 

I believe that more or less the proof 
of the pudding is found in the last 2 
years, when it has worked well. 

Mr. ALL. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to commend. my colleagues, the 
chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the committee, for the work 
they have done on this bill. I believe 
there have been a few refining changes 
made in controlling the expenditures, 
which were approved by the whole com- 
mittee. 

As I say; I commend the leadership on 
the committee, and I heartily recom- 
mend the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say in reply 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee, the gentleman offered some 
very fine suggestions. He worked hard 
for the bill. He certainly deserves com- 
mendation for his support of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I note in the report quite 
a clustering of staffing and construction 
on the eastern seaboard and the Far 
West. Is there any significance in that? 

Mr. SPRINGER. There is not; for the 
sole reason that the States which first 
introduced the program naturally will 
be on their way first. It is true that the 
States of New York and Massachusetts 
especially on the eastern seaboard and 
California on the western seaboard are 
ag of the more progressive in this 

eld. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill before the House 
today provides a 3-year extension of the 
community mental health centers pro- 
gram. 

My subcommittee held hearings on 
this legislation for 2 days in April. 

Mr. Speaker, all witnesses testifying 
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before our committee favored adoption 
of this measure as the next and neces- 
sary step in solving the tremendous prob- 
lems in mental illness in the United 
States. I concur in this belief. 

When the 88th Congress adopted the 
Community Mental Health Centers Act 
of 1963—title II of Public Law 88-164— 
and also provided additional funds to 
improve treatment in public mental hos- 
pitals, it did so in the hope that such 
Federal support would stimulate States 
and communities to join in a partner- 
ship to improve the quality and scope 
of treatment for the mentally ill in this 
Nation. The 89th Congress improved the 
original legislation in the 1965 amend- 
ments—Public Law 89-105—by author- 
izing Federal funds to aid in the initial 
staffing of these new community mental 
health centers. 

Under this legislation, Federal grants 
have been awarded to help finance the 
construction and initial staffing of 173 
community mental health centers in 44 
States and territories in the amount of 
$73 million. By the end of fiscal year 
1967, when present authorizations will 
terminate, an estimated 286 centers serv- 
ing 47.2 million people will have received 
Federal support. These centers are lo- 
cated in cities, in suburbs, and in rural 
areas. 

To date, the program has been effec- 
tively administered. It has adhered to 
high standards; it has evidenced appro- 
priate concern regarding the provision 
of high quality professional services; and 
the rate of progress shows that local 
communities have been able to assemble 
their resources and meet requirements 
to qualify for Federal grants. 

The committee believes, Mr. Speaker, 
that additional communities, unable to 
assemble sufficient resources to qualify 
for grants in the initial months of the 
program, should be provided an oppor- 
tunity to do so. Furthermore, those com- 
munities whose community mental 
health centers began operation by offer- 
ing minimal services under provisions of 
the statute, would be provided the means 
to augment and improve those services, 
as these communities marshal additional 
local support for such improvement. 

The committee, therefore, favors the 
extension of grant authorities under the 
act through 1970, as set forth in H.R. 
6431, and believes that the program to 
provide mental health services for all 
the people can go forward expeditiously 
by additional appropriations under these 
authorities. 

Mr. Speaker, progress in providing 
treatment, rather than mere custodial 
care, for the mentally ill has been greater 
in 1966 than in any year since 1946, 
when the Congress first recognized its 
Federal responsibility toward solving this 
tremendous problem of mental illness by 
establishing the National Institute of 
Mental Health, 

In its first 3 years, the community 
mental health center program will have 
made it possible for approximately one- 
third of the population of the United 
States to secure preventive and treat- 
ment services of high quality in com- 
munity-based mental health facilities, 
But there still is much to do. 
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At the end of December 1966 there 
were still 452,329 patients in public 
mental hospitals. It is our expectation 
that treatment provided in the new com- 
munity mental health centers already 
funded and in those that will be funded 
under terms of H.R. 6431 will make it un- 
necessary for thousands of men, women, 
and children ever to be admitted to a 
mental hospital. Instead of lengthy and 
lonely hospitalization, patients will be 
treated near their homes, their families, 
their friends, and their jobs. 

Experience gained in financing these 
centers indicates that American com- 
munities are both resourceful and inde- 
pendent and that extension of the 
program will allow them to work out ad- 
ditional methods of grouping local, 
State, and Federal public funds with pri- 
vate funds and insurance benefits to es- 
tablish these centers and keep them 
operating. 

The initial challenge, Mr. Speaker, in 
funding community mental health cen- 
ters was to provide for high quality serv- 
ices, readily available and accessible to 
all residents of the geographic area to be 
served and, at the same time, to achieve 
a flexibility of administration and 
financing to meet the diverse needs of 
each community situation. 

I submit, that the intent of the original 
legislation has been proved sound in con- 
cept and workable in fact. In order that 
additional thousands of Americans can 
provide these services for themselves, I 
ask that the House consider favorably 
the extension of this legislation and vote 
its approval. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to urge pas- 
sage of this legislation. The committee 
has given full consideration to this pro- 
gram. We had a review of it and have 
assured congressional oversight of this 
program by restricting it to 3 additional 
years so that our committee will keep a 
very close watch on this to make sure 
that the program is being run correctly 
and efficiently. 

We have all been pleased at the very 
excellent response the communities all 
over the Nation have given to this pro- 
gram. In my own State of Florida we 
are having an excellent response. The 
communities there are raising the funds 
to meet the required share of local con- 
tribution which they must meet. We are 
also finding as a result of bringing these 
treatments to the home territory rather 
than taking people out of their sur- 
roundings and shipping them to large 
State hospitals that the cure for mental 
disease is within range and can be 
achieved in a very short time. We are 
making great progress as a result of this 
program, and I urge its passage. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I join 
in support for H.R. 6431 and commend 
the committee for bringing this progres- 
sive measure to the floor. 

The program extended by this bill will 
mean opportunity for health for literally 
hundreds of thousands of Americans who 
will be able to obtain diagnoses and 
treatment in the community mental 
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health centers made possible through this 
measure. 

This is a matter which could have im- 
portance and significance to every fam- 
ily, since one person in every 10 will at 
some time during his life require mental 
care of some kind. 

The measure before us is a worthwhile 
successor to the pioneering bills of the 
88th and 89th Congress, which I was 
proud to support. 

I hope and trust this bill, providing 
the Mental Health Amendments of 1967, 
will pass unanimously. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 6431, the Mental 
Health Amendments of 1967. 

It is indeed gratifying to know that 
significant progress has been made in the 
national mental health program as the 
result of Federal legislation which has 
been enacted in recent years. The Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers Act of 
1963—+title II of Public Law 88-164 -and 
the 1965 amendments—Public Law 
89-105—as well as the appropriation of 
additional Federal funds to improve 
treatment in public mental hospitals, 
have made possible a nationwide program 
which provides high-quality mental 
health services to the young and the old, 
the rich and the poor, and even to those 
who are considered to have types of 
mental illness difficult to treat. 

Equally significant is the vast improve- 
ment in the attitude of Americans toward 
mental illness and its treatment. Mental 
illness is now generally recognized for 
what it is, a type of illness, stripped of 
any suggestion of social stigma, which 
ought to be diagnosed and treated like 
any other human ailment. This enlight- 
ened perspective, no doubt, is largely due 
to the work that has been carried on by 
community mental health centers 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation before us 
for consideration would extend through 
fiscal year 1970 the existing program of 
matching grants for construction and 
staffing of community mental health 
centers. Giving this legislation our stamp 
of approval would assure communities 
throughout the Nation of the continu- 
ance of a program of proven worth and 
effectiveness. 

I strongly urge a unanimous vote for 
H. R. 6431. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I most 
earnestly hope the House will speedily 
approve this bill now before us, H.R. 
6431, because of its obvious and impera- 
tive importance in helping to solve the 
tremendous problems related to the 
proper care of the mentally ill in this 
country. 

In summary, the bill provides a 3-year 
extension of two programs already in 
existence: to encourage the construction 
of community mental health centers and 
to grant Federal assistance, for a limited 
time, in their adequate professional staff- 
ing. I supported both of these programs, 
approved in 1963 and 1965, respectively, 
and am extremely pleased to observe 
that all authorities have testified they 
have proved essential, effective, and effi- 
cient in their purpose and they have 
recommended their continuation for a 
further restricted period. 
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Mr. Speaker, the committee testimony 
shows that in its first 3 years the com- 
munity mental health center program 
has made it possible for almost one- 
third of our population to secure pre- 
ventive and treatment services of high 
quality in community-based mental 
health facilities, but much more remains 
to be done. 

At the end of 1966, there were still 
452,329 patients in public mental hos- 
pitals. It is reliably anticipated that 
treatment to be provided in existing 
community mental health centers and 
the additional ones projected by this bill 
will make it unnecessary for thousands 
of men, women, and children ever to be 
admitted to a mental hospital. Instead of 
lengthy, isolated hospitalization, patients 
will be treated near their homes, their 
families, their friends, and their jobs. 
Under these circumstances, their pros- 
pects, the medical experts tell us, are im- 
measurably improved for complete re- 
covery with little, if any, interruption in, 
or withdrawal from, their normal daily 
life activities. 

Mr. Speaker, a review of the history of 
financing of these health centers indi- 
cates that American communities are 
both resourceful and independent and 
that extension of these programs, under 
H.R. 6431, will permit them to work out 
additional methods and plans of group- 
ing local, State, and Federal public funds 
with private funds and insurance bene- 
fits to establish these centers and keep 
them in efficient operation. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation undoubt- 
edly represents a prudent investment in 
the national interest; it is wholly in ac- 
cord with the noble spirit and traditions 
of our people; and it is a timely and 
concrete demonstration of congressional 
concern for the health of our constit- 
uents. I hope it will be promptly and 
unanimously enacted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
sent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evident- 
ly a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 355, nays 0, not voting 79, as 


follows: 
Roll No. 95] 
YEAS—355 
Abbitt Andrews, Bates 
Abernethy N. Dak. Battin 
Adams Annunzio Bell 
Addabbo Arends Bennett 
Albert Ashbrook Berry 
Anderson, Ill, Ashley Betts 
Anderson, Ashmore Bevill 
fe Ayres Biester 
Andrews, Ala, Baring Bin 


Friedel 
Fulton, Pa. 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 


Jones, Mo. 


Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills 


Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 


Morris, N. Mex. 
Morse, Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
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Multer 15 
Murphy, Ul. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 


Ottinger 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbin 


Robison 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Ronan 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenko 


Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Walker 
Wampler 
Watson 
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Watts Williams, Pa. Wylie 
Whalen Wilson, Bob Wyman 
Whalley inn ates 
White Wolff Young 
Whitener Wright Zablocki 
Widnall Wyatt on 
Wiggins Wydler 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—79 
Adair Harvey Pool 
Aspinall ys Pryor 
Barrett Hébert Quie 
Belcher Heckler, Mass. Reuss 
Bow Holland Rodino 
Cahill Hull Rooney, Pa. 
Cederberg Hunt St. Onge 
er Ichord Slack 
Conable King, Calif. Smith, Calif 
Conte Smith, Iowa 
Cowger Latta Stafford 
Dawson Lennon Stubblefield 
Dellenback Long, La. Teague, Calif. 
ure Tenzer 
Diggs McEwen Thompson, Ga. 
Dingell McMillan Thompson, N.J. 
Edwards, Calif. MacGregor Tiernan 
Erlenborn Martin Watkins 
Evins,Tenn. Mathias,Md. Whitten 
ell Moss Williams, Miss. 
Findley Nedzi Willis 
uysen Nix Wilson, 
Gr O'Neal, Ga. Charles H 
Green, Oreg. n Younger 
Patman Zwach 
Halleck Pickle 
Hardy Poff 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
Pairs: 


Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Cederberg. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Conte. 

Mr. Fascell with Mr. Erlenborn. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. O’Neal of Georgia with Mr. Poff. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Teague of 
California. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Younger. 

Mr. Lennon with Mr. Belcher. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Dawson. 


Mr. Hays with Mr. Laird. 
Mr. Hardy with Mr. Harvey. 
Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Cahill. 
Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
Mr. Tenzer with Mr. Diggs. 
. McMillan with Mr. McEwen. 
Moss with Mr. Smith of California. 
. Whitten with Mr. Cowger. 
Edwards of California with Mr. Wat- 


Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. Quie. 

Holland with Mr. Stafford. 

Nedzi with Mr. Nix. 

Pickle with Mr. Findley. 

Reuss with Mr. Conable. 

Pryor with Mr. Mathias of Maryland. 
Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Dellenback. 
Mr. Williams of Mississippi with Mr. 

Thompson of Georgia. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Zwach. 

Mr. Gray with Mrs. Heckler of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Latta. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Slack with Mr. Tiernan. 

Mr. Ichord with Mr. Willis. 

Mr. Pool with Mr. Hagan. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 
sane motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


SSBB REEE 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
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have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks on the bill just 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of asking 
the schedule for the remainder of this 
week and the program for next week of 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the inquiry of the distinguished minor- 
ity leader we will not have any legislative 
business tomorrow. 

The program for the week of May 22 
is as follows, for Monday and the balance 
of the week: 

H.R. 7819, Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act Amendments of 1967, 
which will be considered under an open 
rule with 3 hours of debate. 

The Department of Labor and Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
appropriation bill for fiscal year 1968. 

The extension of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act. 

This announcement, of course, is made 
subject to the usual reservation that con- 
ference reports may be brought up at any 
time and that any further program may 
be announced later. 


ADJOURNMENT FROM THURSDAY, 

aa 18, 1967, TO MONDAY, MAY 22, 

96 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the House ad- 
journs tomorrow it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Bo- 
LAND). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 
DISPENSED WITH ON WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that any business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule may be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DISCUSSION OF CHANGES IN 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the dis- 
tinguished minority leader yield to me? 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the distin- 
guished minority leader yielding. 

I wonder if the distinguished majority 
leader, my friend from Oklahoma, can 
give us any idea when we are going to 
complete the business which originally 
was scheduled for today, including dis- 
cussion under the 5-minute rule and a 
vote on the food stamp plan. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman has 
asked a question which certainly is in 
order. We had at least the hope that we 
might finish today. 

We had no idea of putting the legisla- 
tion off until tomorrow. The two meas- 
ures cannot possibly be considered next 
week or the week following, so it will be 
at least 2 weeks from now before they 
can be considered. 

We might fit in the resolution con- 
cerning the International Labor Orga- 
nization Conference somewhere, but we 
will give the House ample notice if we do. 

We have a very heavy schedule, at 
least, until Thursday or Friday after Me- 
morial Day. 

I would advise the gentleman that as 
of now we will probably have an appro- 
priation bill on Wednesday after Memo- 
rial Day. We already have permission for 
a District day on Thursday after Memo- 
rial Day, and there is important District 
business. The District of Columbia crime 
bill, as the gentleman knows, is one of 
them and the District of Columbia rev- 
enue bill and some other major legis- 
lation. 

Mr. HALL. Do we plan to work on 
Friday following Memorial Day? 

Mr. ALBERT. Yes. We have an appro- 
priation bill on Wednesday and another 
on Friday under contemplation at this 
time. 

Mr. HALL. Does the distinguished ma- 
jority leader feel we will complete our 
business by midnight of Wednesday next 
under the schedule he has announced to- 
day with the draft bill and the Labor- 
HEW appropriation and the elementary 
and secondary school education bill? I 
ask that because we have said that we 
would adjourn at the close of business 
on Thursday until the following Wednes- 
day after Memorial Day. The program 
has been off again on again and do not 
go home again and plan again so much 
that it has confused the Members. For 
example, the announcement was made 
yesterday contrary to the opinion of the 
distinguished majority leader on May 11 
about the two bills following completion 
of the business today, namely the food 
stamp bill, that we would have the ILO 
bill along with the mental health bill 
just passed. I know it is a prerogative of 
the leadership, but we have to make 
reservations and commitments in our 
districts, and I know there are many 
who have canceled appointments which 
may well have stayed in place. 

Mr. ALBERT. I am sorry if that im- 
pression was given. We merely added 
them to the program for this week with- 
out specifying any day, although I did 
advise the chairmen of the committees 
concerned that hoped to get them in 
today, but if we did not, they would 
have to go on at another time. 

Mr. HALL. Does the gentleman feel we 
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would be completed by Thursday next 
so that we could go over for Memorial 
Day in accordance with our plans? 

Mr. ALBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HALL. Can the gentleman tell us 
if some of these bills will be pulled such 
as the ILO and the Food Stamp Act in 
case we do run short of time in order 
to meet appointments next weekend? 

Mr. ALBERT. Of course, we always 
have to make the reservation that any 
further program or change in the pro- 
gram will be announced later. We do not 
do it without advising the Members, I 
will say, but it is our plan and our in- 
tention, our definite intention, to finish 
these bills by Thursday evening and to 
adjourn on Thursday evening until the 
day after Memorial Day. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman and 
I appreciate his statement. 


THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
ONE MEMBERS OF THE FACUL- 
TIES OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
EXPRESS CONCERN ON VIETNAM 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker. I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the academic 
revolt against the war in Vietnam is un- 
precedented in the history of the United 
States. Some of the press reports con- 
cerning opposition to the war on the 
American campus leave the impression 
that only a small number of activists op- 
pose the war. This is misleading. In re- 
cent weeks there have been not only 
student demonstrations, but substantial 
numbers of faculty members have issued 
antiwar statements. 

A faculty statement was recently is- 
sued at Columbia University which I am 
fortunate to represent. At Columbia, one 
of the Nation’s most distinguished uni- 
versities, there are 830 professors. Out 
of that number 321 signed the statement, 
including several Nobel Prize winners and 
many professors who enjoy international 
reputations for distinction in their fields. 
The statement reflects the grave con- 
cern and deep misgivings concerning 
Vietnam which I believe is prevalent 
amongst the academic community. It 
deserves our most careful consideration. 
The statement follows: 

A STATEMENT, May 11, 1967 

We, members of the Faculties of Columbia 
University, sign this statement as individ- 
uals. Few of us claim special professional 
knowledge concerning the tragic events in 
Vietnam, but all of us are occupationally 
committed to critical thought. We do not 
address ourselves to any foreign government 
or group—as Americans we cannot control 


‘their policies. We address ourselves to our 


countrymen because we believe that the pres- 
ent war is a grave danger to the peace and 
well-being of the entire world, because we 
feel morally involved in the course adopted 
by our country in the name of its citizens, 
and because we have concluded that this 
course is tragically wrong. We now join in 
urging new directions in national policy. 
We are concerned by the gradual but steady 
escalation of the war. Over 7000 young Ameri- 
cans have already died in Vietnam, and many 
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more Vietnamese have been killed, combat- 
ants on both sides as well as civilians; the 
number of wounded is in the hundreds of 
thousands. Each day the war continues in- 
creases the possibility of world wide involve- 
ment and nuclear destruction on a global 
scale. 

We are concerned by our government’s per- 
sistence in treating the problem of Vietnam 
mainly as one of foreign aggression. We be- 
lieve that the fighting there was, until our 
large scale intervention, primarily a civil war. 

We are concerned about the methods used 
to wage this allegedly limited war, about the 
destruction of villages, about civilian casual- 
ties, about the use of napalm and chemicals, 
about the million new refugees, most of 
whom are seeking to escape our fire power. 

We are concerned by the huge share of our 
country’s resources consumed by the war 
in Vietnam. Surely the honorable purposes 
of the United States as they relate to the 
world at large would be better served by de- 
voting the same resources to economic devel- 
opment, better education, improved medical 
facilities. To spend billions of dollars to 
devastate a country that does not threaten 
its neighbors, let alone us, is a poor way to 
begin building a better world. 

We are concerned about the continued 
bombing of North Vietnam. Opportunities 
have been lost to stop the bombing in cir- 
cumstances that would have enhanced our 
national honor. We reject the view that our 
country should take no step toward abating 
the war until our adversaries demonstrate 
indisputable readiness to match each step. 

We are concerned about the lack of “decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind” shown 
by our government's unresponsiveness to the 
entreaties by the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, many foreign statesmen, and 
many religious spokesmen. 

We are concerned about the plight of 
young fellow citizens, our students among 
them, who may be forced to participate in 
a military action that many of them con- 
sider illegal and immoral. 

We are unable to see any necessity in this 
war, or any legitimate national interest that 
would not be much better served by diplo- 
macy than by destruction. American leader- 
ship in stopping the war and an American 
generosity aimed at healing the Vietnamese 
wounds, both local and national, would earn 
the respect and admiration of the Vietnamese 
people and the world at large. 

We urgently call on the President and the 
Congress to extricate the nation from a de- 
testable war. This will require bold and de- 
cisive actions. One of these should be to stop 
the bombing in the North. We commend 
courageous persons in public life who speak 
out against this monstrous war, and pledge 
them our support. 


SIGNERS OF STATEMENT ON VIETNAM 


Alexander Alland, Jr., Chester G. Ander- 
son, Theodore Wilbur Anderson, Jr., 
Harry A. Anthony, William W. Apple- 
ton, Nathaniel Arbiter, Robert Auster- 
Utz. 

Dean H. Baker, Harold Barger, Erik Bar- 
nouw, Hyman Bass, James H. Beck, 
Bernard Beckerman, Charles O. Beck- 
mann, Jack Beeson, Sam M. Beiser, 
Daniel Bell *, Beinhold Benesch, Wil- 
liam R. Bennett, Eric Bentley, Ivar E. 
Berg, Jr., Curtis J. Berger, Lipman 
Bers, Richard Bersohn, Frank Beube, 
Sherman Beychok, Rudolph, Binion, 
Gordon C. Bjork, Harlan M. Blake, 
Joseph L. Blau, Alan F. Blum, Charles 
R. Blyth, Gene S. Boolos, Trudy Brad- 
ley, Gerald P. Brady, George Brager, 
Ronald C. D. Breslow, Otto J. Brendel, 
David L. Brown, Harold W. Brown, 
Homer O. Brown, Craig B. Brush, Jus- 
tus Buchler. 


* Messrs. Bell and Derman dissent from the 
third paragraph of the statement. 
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Charles Cantor, Theodore Caplow, Dean 


O. Carson, Vittorio Castelli, Robert 
Hugh Chapman, Erwin Chargaff, Vic- 
tor Christ-Janer, Richard Christie, 
C.-K. Chu, Eloise E. Clark, James L. 
Clifford, Richard A. Cloward, Gerson 
D. Cohen, Lawrence B. Cohen, Thomas 
S. Colahan, Arthur W. Collins, George 
R. Collins, Miriam Conant, Mason 
Cooley, George Cooper, William A. 
Corpe, James A. Coulter, Robert 
Dougherty Cross, Robert D. Cumming. 


Phyllis Dain, Alexander Dallin, Arthur C. 


Danto, Howard McP. Davis, Robert 
Gorham Davis, Istvan Deak, Herbert A. 
Deane, Paul A. Delany, Leonardo C. 
DeMorelos, Stephen Paul Denker, Cy- 
rus Derman*, Sigmund Diamond, Ver- 
non K. Dibble, Daniel B. Dodson, Fred- 
erick Dupee. 


Nathan Edelman, Dan J. Ehrlich, Max 


Aaron Eisenberg, Ainslee T. Embree, 
John E. Englund, Bernard F. Erlanger, 
Alexander Erlich, Amitai Etzioni. 


David Fanshel, Tom J. Farer, Otic Ed- 


ward Fellows, Samuel Finestone, 
George Fischer, Angus S. Fletcher, 
James Marston Fitch, Robert Fogel- 
son, Henry M. Foley, George K. Fraen- 
kel, Margaret Frank, Murray Frank, 
Julian H. Franklin, Alfred Knox Fraz- 
er, Alice G. Fredman, Morton H. 
Fried, Alan Friedman. 


Erwin Yvan Galantay, James W. Galli- 


gan, Francisco Garcia-Lorca, John A. 
Garraty, Peter Gay, Alfred Gellhorn, 
Walter Gellhorn, Mason J. Gentzler, 
Romaldo Giurgola, Leon Goldin, Mich- 
ael Goldman, Fred H. Goldner, Leonard 
J. Goldwater, Maurice Goldsmith, Wil- 
liam J. Goode, Percival Goodman, 
Frederic D. Grab, Loren O. Graham, 
Wallace Allison Gray, Stephen Greene, 
Robert K. Greenawalt, Robert A. Gross. 


James O. F. Hackshaw, Leopold Henry 


Haimson, Christos D. Halkias, William 
E. Harkins, Cyril M. Harris, Marvin 
Harris, Evelyn B. Harrison, Sven R. 
Hartmann, William W. Havens, Jr., Al- 
len T. Hazen, Louis Hawes, Jr., John 
E. Heliker, Shirley Hellenbrund, Fran- 
ces E. Henne, Howard Hibbard, Kent A. 
Hieatt, Dale L. Hiestand, Alfred Hill, 
Richard Hofstadter, Florence Hollis, 
Ralph L. Holloway, Terence K. Hop- 
kins, Carl F. Hovde, John R. Humph- 
reys, Herbert Hyman. 


John Imbrie, Shirley Jenkins, Samuel F. 


Johnson, 


Richard A. Katz, Thomas J. Katz, Edgar 


William Labov, 


J. 


Kaufmann, Jr., G. Marshall Kay, Fred- 
erick M. Keener, Peter B. Kenen, Mark 
Kesselman, J. Kenneth Koch, Ellis R. 
Kolchin, Alexander Kouzmanoff, Rich- 
ard F. Kuhns, Jr., Polykarp Kusch. 
Edward P. 

Serge Lang, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Lewis 
Leary, Leon M. Lederman, Gari K. Led- 
yard, Tsung-Dao Lee, Paul Lerman, 
William E. Leuchtenburg, Howard 
Levene, Seymour Lieberman, Raymond 
Lifchez, Edward A. Lippman, S. B. Lit- 
tauer, James P. Logan, Maristella de 
P. Lorch, Barbara W. Low, Ian A. Low- 
son, Otto C. Luening, Louis Lusky, 
Joaquin M, Luttinger. 

Philip McAleer, Peter S. McHaugh, 
Eric L. McKitrick, Paul J. McNulty. 


Eugene S. Machlin, Edward E. Malefakis, 


Andrew L. March, Steven P. Marcus, 
Rufus W. Mathewson, Jr., Seymour 
Melman, Melvin Mencher, Robert K. 
Merten, Carol Meyer, Louis T. Milic, 
David W. Miller, Irving Miller, J. Mal- 
colm Miller, Jacob Millman, Gary 
Mitchell, J. George Moore, Councilman 
Morgan, Sidney Morgenbesser, John N. 
Morris, Lloyd Mortz, John H. Mundy, 
Robert F. Murphy. 


David Nachmansohn, Carl L. Nelson, 


William Nelson, Joel Newman, William 
H. Newman, Warren D. Noakes, Doro- 
thea Nyberg. 
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Justin M. O’Brien, Lindsay S. Olive, Her- 
man P. Otte, Alfred R. Oxenfeldt. 

Antonia Pantoja, Charles D. Parsons, 
L. P. G. Peckham, Lawrence D. Pink- 
ham, Jan H. Pokorny, Frances Piven, 
Howard N. Porter, Peter Prangnell, 
Kevin Prendergast. 

Gregary Rabassa, Andre Racz, Mare 
Raeff, John H. Randall, Jr., Orest A. 
Ranum, Allen Walker Read, David 
Redfield, Theodore F. Reff, Wallard 
Rhodes, Dustin Rice, Leah M. Rich, 
Richard R. Ritti, Blanca Rosenberg, 
John D. Rosenberg, David J. Rothman, 
Leon S. Roudiez, Lewis P. Rowland, 
Maurice V. Russell, Marleigh Ryan. 

Reynold M. Sachs, Edward Said, Mario 
G. Salvadori, Ernest Sanders, William 
T. Sanders, Meyer Schapiro, Stanley 
Schachter, S. Perry Schlesinger, How- 
ard H. Schless, Dean Morgan Schmit- 
ter, Ralph J. Schwarz, William 
Schwartz, Robert Serber, Stephen 
Sharf, Robert P. Shay, David Shemin, 
James P. Shenton, Vera Shlakman, 
Abraham Shuchman, Allan A. Silver, 
William A. Silverman, Simon Slavin, 
Michael A. Slote, Burton M. Slotnick, 
Kenneth A. Smith, Paul A. Smith, 
Ralph S. Solecki, Hans B. C. Spiegel, 
David B. Sprinson, George Stade, 
Harold M, Stahmer, Jr., Isabel Stamm, 
Jack Steinberger, Stanley J. Sterling, 
Fritz R. Stern, Charles P. Stewart, 
Robert L. Stigler, Jr., Leon Stilman, 
Dorothy H. Sumner, Marshall E. 
Suther, Jr. 

Stuart W. Tanenbaum, Edward W. Tay- 
ler, Richard B. Tannant, Herbert S. 
Terrace, Ray L. Trautman, Leonard 
M. Trawick, Stephen H. Ungar, John E. 
Unterecker, Everard M. Upjohn, Mau- 
rice J. Valency, William Spencer Vick- 
rey. 

Charles Wagley, Immanuel M. Waller- 
stein, Kempton E. Webb, Robert K. 
Webb, Jerome H. Weiner, George H. 
Wiedeman, Preston R. Wilcox, Omar 
Wing, Eugene Winograd, Robert P. 
Wolff, Francis Michael W. Wong, Carl 
R. Woodring, Jack Zwick, Harriet 
Zuckerman, 


THE COST OF CRIME 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, the time has 
come, now, I believe to make a massive 
attack on the problem of crime which is 
costing our Nation $3 billion a year in 
personal property losses, $1 billion in 
correctional services, and untold 
amounts in human lives. 

A recent survey made in high crime 
areas of two of our largest cities showed 
that 43 percent of those interviewed were 
denied the use of the streets at night by 
the simple fact of fear—thus they are 
denied one of our basic guarantees in a 
democratic society, the freedom from 
fear. Crime threatens us all: the young 
and the old, the rich and the poor, the 
heavily congested city and the small rural 
community. 

Not only do the victims suffer, but also 
those who perpetrate crime; who often 
become “repeaters,” their lives frus- 
trated, wasted, a drain on the public ex- 
pense, a national and a personal tragedy. 
Significantly and tragically, the highest 
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incidence of crime occurs in the 15- to 21- 
year-old age group. Thus the future of 
our Nation is virtually at stake. 

Perhaps we cannot totally eliminate 
crime. But we do not know because we 
really have not tried. We know too little 
about the incidence of crime, its causes, 
the most rapid and effective equipment 
for detection and prevention. Nor have 
we really applied new information and 
technology in a comprehensive and ded- 
icated manner to this pervasive problem. 

As a former prosecuting attorney and 
now as a member of the Science and 
Astronautics Committee, I am concerned 
with this problem, as a Representative of 
the Fifth Congressional District of Indi- 
ana and a citizen as well. My member- 
ship on the committee has made me 
aware of the value of applied knowledge. 
I believe that this crime crisis cannot be 
improved by the antiquated information 
and methods we have followed for 
decades. Equally I feel confident in the 
power of basic research, applied infor- 
mation, demonstrated innovations. 

So I am today proposing, Mr. Speaker, 
a National Science and Technology 
Center for Crime Prevention and Con- 
trol. A recommendation for a similar 
body will be found in the President’s 
Crime Commission's Report. 

The Center I propose would be modeled 
on the National Science Foundation. It 
would be an independent agency, thereby 
free from the particular interests of in- 
stitutions and localities; thereby able to 
survey the problem in its totality; there- 
by more likely to draw the highly re- 
spected professionals the problem re- 
quires. 

Attracting to its board specialists from 
a broad range of fields, including: 
sociology, social work, penology, psychi- 
atry, law, social anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, the administration of justice and 
many more, the Center would be a center 
for research and the dissemination of 
information to State and local govern- 
ments; a center for sponsoring fellow- 
ships and grants for demonstration pro- 
grams; for theory and for practical 
application. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe we must make a 
national commitment to reducing crime 
in our free society. President Johnson 
told a group of lawyers just last Satur- 
day that crime control has top priority 
after international peace. Well it should 
since crime control means greater peace 
in our homes, our communities. We can- 
not afford not to take action, and now. 


THE LATE BULKLEY GRIFFIN 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute on the matter of a very fine, 
very distinguished and very able Wash- 
ington correspondent, Bulkley Griffin. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay tribute to a great newspaperman, a 
distinguished Washington correspond- 
ent, and a true friend, Bulkley South- 
worth Griffin, who died at his home here 
in the Nation’s Capital Monday night 
after a brief illness. 
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“Buck” Griffin, as he was known to 
his legions of friends and colleagues in 
the White House, the executive agencies, 
in Congress and in the fourth estate over 
a span of more than four decades in 
Washington, was born and reared in the 
profession of journalism. His father was 
the illustrious Solomon Bulkley Griffin, 
editor of the famous and respected 
Springfield, Mass., Republican, on which 
“Buck” began his newspaper career as a 
reporter in 1916 following his graduation 
from Williams College. His father had 
achieved a national and international 
reputation for his editorials and articles 
in the Springfield Republican on polit- 
ical, national, and foreign affairs. His 
mother was the late Ida Southworth 
Griffin. 

Serving in both the Navy and the Army 
in World War I, “Buck” was discharged 
in 1919 as an Army pilot with the rank 
of second lieutenant. Returning to his 
native city of Springfield, he rejoined the 
news staff of the Springfield Republican 
and subsequently became its city editor. 
He came to Washington as the Repub- 
lican’s correspondent, and founded the 
Griffin News Bureau here in 1922. Now 
the Griffin-Larrabee News Bureau, Exec- 
utive Editor “Buck” Griffin and Associate 
Editor Don Larrabee, along with report- 
ers Matthew Storin and David Martel, 
have provided thorough and comprehen- 
sive coverage of the Washington scene 
for some 25 newspapers, mostly published 
in New England, and including the 
Springfield Sunday Republican and the 
daily Springfield Union. 

“Buck” Griffin’s widow, the charming 
Isabel Kinnear Griffin, has long been 
associated with her husband in cover- 
ing and writing about Washington social 
activities for these same newspapers. 

From his Washington base, “Buck” 
Griffin’s first presidential campaign as- 
signment was that of Calvin Coolidge, 
who came from nearby Northhampton, 
Mass.; and one of his last national polit- 
ical assignments was coverage of the 1960 
campaign of another son of Massachu- 
setts, our late beloved President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy. Mr. Griffin had been 
an on-the-scene press gallery observer 
for the beginning of the political careers 
of two young Congressmen in the House 
of Representatives, Lyndon B. Johnson 
in 1937 and John F. Kennedy in 1947. 

In 1945 “Buck” Griffin was a war cor- 
respondent with General George Pat- 
tons’ 3d Army during the dashing and 
spectacular crossing of the Rhine River 
following seizure of the Remagen Bridge. 
He was one of 80 war correspondents 
awarded a theater ribbon by the War 
Department in appreciation for meri- 
torious reporting. A member of the Na- 
tional Press Club and the Ovearseas 
Writers Club, he was the author of “Off- 
beat History,” which is to be published 
on June 22. Last spring Mr. Griffin do- 
nated his voluminous collection in sev- 
eral languages of Mark Twain’s writings 
to the Buffalo and Erie Public Library 
in Buffalo, N.Y. 

Mr. Speaker, “Buck” Griffin was con- 
spicuous in the Capitol corridors for his 
height, and he was as kind and consid- 
erate and gentle a man as he was tall 
in stature. “Buck” Griffin was one of 
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Capitol Hill’s most perceptive and effec- 
tive newspaper writers. He will be great- 
ly missed by his friends. I take this op- 
portunity to offer my condolences to his 
beloved wife, Isabel, and his daughter, 
Mrs. John Clark, Jr. 


BEAUTIFICATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, as a Mem- 
ber of Congress who represents a con- 
stituency 3,000 miles from our National 
Capital, almost diagonally across the 
United States from Washington, D.C., 
I do a lot of traveling between here and 
home. As often as possible, I travel by 
automobile; I enjoy driving, I enjoy see- 
ing the country, I enjoy talking with the 
people I meet along the way. 

I have seen quite a bit of our country, 
Mr. Speaker, and I have talked with 
quite a few people. They are interested 
in the way their country looks, both over- 
all and in their own specific areas. 

People increasingly resent ugliness in 
any part of their surroundings. Con- 
versely, they are becoming more appre- 
ciative of trees, flowers, clean waters, 
smog-free air, and tasteful landscaping. 
They are helping in hundreds of ways 
to bring natural beauty into their daily 
lives, for the time has passed when we 
could count on nature unaided to furnish 
that beauty for us. 

Across the Potomac River from this 
Chamber, the Arlington Home Demon- 
stration Club instituted a drive to pur- 
chase and plant thousands of crepe 
myrtle trees, which will be a welcome 
sight blooming in August when other 
plants wilt in the heat. 

In Georgia, more than 700,000 trees 
and shrubs were planted in one great 
month to beautify that State. 

In Arkansas, a homemakers club 
plowed under an unsightly junkyard and 
planted flowers, trees, and shrubs there. 

In my own home State of Washington, 
a commercial tree grower offered the 
city of Pullman 7,000 evergreen trees 
which now line the bank of the Palouse 
River. 

In the district which I represent in 
Congress, a nurseryman in the bountiful 
Puyallup Valley offered residents flower- 
ing plum trees at a very low price as his 
own beautification project. 

I believe Congress would do well to en- 
courage this interest in beauty. I there- 
fore offer a joint resolution for National 
Spring Garden Planting Week to be de- 
clared by the President during the first 
full week of October. Nobody needs to be 
reminded to plant some kinds of flowers 
in the springtime—indeed, there are mil- 
lions of Americans who could not be 
restrained from doing so. But a great 
many permanent or annual plants have 
to be planted in the autumn, and this 
week will serve as a fruitful reminder of 
that fact. 

Last year in concert with the senior 
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Senator from my State, the Honorable 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, I sponsored simi- 
lar legislation in support of beautifica- 
tion. Now during the 90th Congress 
Senator Macnruson and I are again seek- 
ing congressional support for this worthy 
cause. 

One of the best features of this bill to 
me is that it would not cost the taxpayers 
a cent beyond the cost of enacting and 
printing the legislation. And that, in this 
period of high Federal outlay, should be 
worth a lot. 

A National Spring Garden Planting 
Week Committee has been formed to in- 
terest all of our people in becoming more 
“beauty minded.” It is made up of or- 
ganizations across the country among 
whom beautification has long been a 
unifying theme. 

I hope that my colleagues may unify, 
as well, in behalf of this legislation. 


FREE WORLD SHIPPING TO NORTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, a 
few days ago, on May 2, I reported to 
the House on the volume of free world 
shipping to North Vietnam during the 
first quarter of 1967. I have now received 
from the Department of Defense infor- 
mation for the month of April and wish 
to make it available to my colleagues and 
the American people. 

During April, five free world ships, 
four British and one Cypriot flag, carried 
goods to North Vietnam. This brings the 
total for the first 4 months of 1967 to 
19 which is an increase over the number 
of arrivals during the last 4 months of 
1966. 

These 19 ships represent a cargo capac- 
ity of over 135,000 tons, a substantial 
part of which we do not know the actual 
nature. 

While some progress was made in 1966 
toward reducing the overall level of this 
traffic there remains a persistent amount 
of trade carried on by a number of Hong 
Kong-based British-flag ships and sev- 
eral vessels sailing under the flags of 
Cyprus and Malta. To indicate the degree 
to which trade carried on by these vessels 
has been tolerated I would point out that 
four of the five vessels arriving in April 
have made since January 1965 a total 
of over 25 voyages to the ports of Hai- 
phong, Hongay, or Campha. 

As I pointed out in my May 2 report, 
the State Department appears content 
to accept the British claim that they can 
do nothing about these Hong Kong oper- 
ators. I cannot accept this. If we are to 
keep faith with the nearly half million 
troops we have sent to defend South 
Vietnam I say we cannot be satisfied 
until this immoral and vicious trading, 
by which some in the free world seek to 
profit is eliminated completely. 

To illustrate more fully the reprehen- 
sible character of this traffic I will recite 
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some of the facts about the Maltese and 
Cypriot vessels involved. 

During 1966 these ships stopped at 
North Vietnamese ports a total of 16 
times. So far this year there have been 
three such arrivals. The movements of 
these ships, chartered to Communist 
countries, are under the control and to 
the ultimate benefit of a single shipping 
interest whose business address is Lon- 
don, England. A member of one of the 
most famous shipping families in the 
world, this firm is said to control some 
16 different ships, 13 of which are black- 
listed from carrying U.S. Government- 
financed cargoes because of business 
transacted with Cuba and North Viet- 
nam during the last 4 years. Concerning 
these Cypriot and Maltese flagships the 
State Department informed me Febru- 
ary 8, 1967, as follows: 

We have continued our discussions with 
the Government of Cyprus on this matter 
and are now confident that eventually all 
Cypriot ships will be removed from the North 
Vietnam trade, Our small aid program to 
Cyprus was terminated in November 1966. 

With regard to the one Maltese flag ship 
which is still in the North Vietnam trade, 
We are continuing our discussions with the 
Government of Malta including a reminder 
that Malta is ineligible for aid of PL 480 
assistance as long as its ship remains in the 
North Vietnam trade. 

We have continued to approach the coun- 
try of registry rather than the beneficial 
owners of the vessels in the North Vietnam 
trade since this proves to be a more practical 
and efficient way of removing ships from that 
trade. 


Mr. Speaker, I have been given such 
assurances as these many times before 
and yet the fact remains that these ships 
today continue to make their “blood 
money” profits while at the same time 
we risk pilots and planes to stop the flow 
of supplies after they have entered the 
enemy pipeline. 

A recent story appearing in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star on Wednesday, 
May 10, 1967, gives a striking picture of 
the way free world ships are working 
side by side with Communist ships in 
helping to supply the Hanoi regime. It 
quotes a member of the crew of a British 
freighter, the Ardrossmore, just returned 
from Haiphong as denying that Ameri- 
can planes had attacked the British 
freighter, Dartford, on April 26 as had 
been charged by the North Vietnamese. 
The crewman is quoted as follows: 

The planes were attacking a cement fac- 
tory with rockets and bombs, but they were 
not using their cannon in the attack. 

The planes came in at the factory from 
the harbor side, flying over both the Dart- 
ford and the Ardrossmore and firing their 
rockets at the cement factory... 

A Chinese ship right across from the Dart- 
ford was firing at the planes and it is likely 
that the Dartford was hit by its guns and 
may be hit as well by fire from other ships 
and from batteries on the quay. 


Mr. Speaker, it should not be neces- 
sary for a Member of Congress to have 
to continually bring the problem of the 
free world shipping to North Vietnam 
to the attention of the administration, 
especially in view of the fact that in re- 
cent months free world ships have been 
carrying strategic cargoes. 

Whatever the difficulties may be in 
stopping this seaborne source of supply, 
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continued tolerance of it makes no sense 
and I would defy anyone to explain it to 
our fighting men. The enemy is not 
granting our own supply ships any safe 
conduct passes through the river chan- 
nels to Saigon. The waters our ships 
traverse have been mined and American 
merchant seamen have been killed. Now 
we have reports of Communist ships in 
Haiphong Harbor which our pilots are 
told to avoid at all costs, firing at our 
planes. This is indeed a dirty war but 
the time is long overdue when we should 
at least clean up the problem of free 
world shipping. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the 
Recorp, I insert a table on free world 
shipping to North Vietnam together with 
several pieces of correspondence and 
news stories which pertain to my preced- 
ing remarks: 

Free world ships re North Vietnam, 
67 


Month British | Maltese | Cypriot | Total 
January 6 0 0 6 
February 3 1 1 5 
March 3 0 0 3 
April 4 0 1 5 

Total. 16 1 2 19 


JANUARY 25, 1967. 
Hon. DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: According to in- 
formation supplied me by the Department 
of Defense, ships flying the flags of Cyprus 
and Malta called at North Vietnamese ports 
a total of 16 times during 1966. 

In a letter from the Department of State 
dated July 14, 1966, it was stated that “We 
are continuing to make high level diplo- 
matic approaches to those countries which 
still have ships in the North Viet-Nam trade 
including Cyprus and Malta. We have dis- 
cussed the matter with the Government of 
Cyprus and are confident that the problem 
relating to that country's ships will be re- 
solved. An attempt will be made to have 
the Government of Malta remove the one 
Maltese ship which has recently been active 
in the North Viet-Nam trade.” 

I would appreciate being informed of what- 
ever efforts have been made since that time 
with respect to this problem. As I believe 
the beneficial owner of most of these vessels 
is , London, I would also appreciate 
being informed of any representations made 
to the British Government to bring about 
the elimination of this trade with North 
Vietnam. 

With kindest regards, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 8, 1967. 
Hon. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CHAMBERLAIN: Secre- 
tary Rusk has asked me to reply to your letter 
of January 25 inquiring about the efforts 
that have been made since our letter to you 
of July 14, 1966 regarding the removal of the 
remaining free world vessels from the North 
Viet-Nam trade. 

We have continued our discussions with 
the Government of Cyprus on this matter 
and are now confident that eventually all 
Cypriot ships will be removed from the North 
Viet-Nam trade. Our small aid program to 
Cyprus was terminated in November 1966. 

With regard to the one Maltese flag ship 
which is still in the North Viet-Nam trade, 
we are continuing our discussions with the 
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Government of Malta including a reminder 
that Malta is ineligible for aid or PL 480 
assistance as long as its ship remains in the 
North Viet-Nam trade. 

We have continued to approach the coun- 
try of registry rather than the beneficial own- 
ers of the vessels in the North Viet-Nam trade 
since this proves to be a more practical and 
efficient way of removing ships from that 
trade. The significant drop in free world 
shipping to North Viet-Nam during 1965 and 
the past year is, I believe, a good indication 
of the effectiveness of this approach. 

With regard to the elimination of the re- 
maining British flag vessels calling at North 
Viet-Nam we are continuing to make high 
level diplomatic approaches to the British 
Government on this matter. As I indicated in 
my letter of December 22 we have obtained 
very good cooperation from the British Gov- 
ernment in removing its flag vessels registered 
in the United Kingdom from the North Viet- 
Nam trade. The most difficult British flag 
ships to remove from the trade are those 
last few coastal vessels registered in Hong 
Kong which in most cases are owned by 
Chinese Communist operators. 

I hope that this information will be helpful 
to you, and I trust that you will let me know 
if you have further questions. 

Sincerely yours, 
DOUGLAS MACARTHUR I, 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, 
May 10, 1967] 
WITNESS DENIES STRAFING OF SHIP AT 
Har RON 


Hone KoNd.— American warplanes did not 
strafe the British freighter Dartford in Hai- 
phong harbor as the North Vietnamese 
charged, according to a British second mate 
who said he witnessed the incident. 

“If the Dartford was hit, it was hit by 
North Vietnamese guns firing at the Ameri- 
can planes,” said Barney Giles, second mate 
aboard the British freighter Ardrossmore, 
which arrived yesterday from Haiphong. 

The Communist North Vietnam news 
agency said earlier that American war planes 
strafed the Dartford and injured six Chinese 
crew members during an attack on the Hai- 
phong area April 26. 

“That is completely untrue,” Giles said. 
“We were berthed only two ships away from 
the Dartford at the time and had a Clear 
view of what happened. 

“The planes were attacking a cement fac- 
tory with rockets and bombs, but they were 
not using their cannon in the attack. 

“The planes came in at the factory from 
the harbor side, flying over both the Dartford 
and the Ardrossmore and firing their rockets 

“North Vietnamese antiaircraft guns and 
every Communist ship in the harbor were 
pouring fire at the planes as they came in for 
the rocket attack. 

“Even the guards on the quay were empty- 
ing their automatic rifles at the planes. 

“A Chinese ship right across from the 
Dartford was firing at the planes and it 18 
likely that the Dartford was hit by its guns 
and may be hit as well by fire from other 
ships and from batteries on the quay.” 

Other British officers aboard the Ardross- 
more said that spent shrapnel and bullets 
ricocheted off the Ardrossmore as the Com- 
munist guns swept the harbor in an attempt 
to bring down the attacking planes. 


[From the New York Times, May 12, 1967] 
Frre at U.S. JETS Lam To CHINESE—BRITONS 
DESCRIBE SHOOTING BY SHIPS AT HAIPHONG 

Hone Kone, May 11—Ships flying the flag 
of Communist China fired at American planes 
bombing Haiphong, British officers from a 
merchant vessel said today. 

The British vessel, the Ardrossmore, was 
berthed at Haiphong on April 25 when the 
raid occurred. From the bridge, her officers 
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watched United States jets fire rockets on a 
cement plant. They saw one American plane 
shot down by ground fire. 

An engineer from the Ardrossmore said 
the Chinese ships had been armed with 
heavy machine guns of about .50 caliber. 
Another officer reported that bullets from 
the Chinese ships had flown dangerously 
close to other craft in the harbor as the guns 
tracked the low-flying American raiders. 

Barney Giles, second mate of the Ardross- 
more, said the officers had registered a formal 
complaint through the ship’s agents on the 
ground that the Chinese action could have 
provoked American retaliation dangerous to 
other merchant vessels nearby. 

“The harbor was full of foreign ships,” 
he said, “but only the Chinese joined in the 
ground fire, which was pouring into the sky 
from North Vietnamese tugs and launches 
and from the rifles of guards on shore. So 
far as we would see, all the Russian and East 
European ships were unarmed.” 

Most of the Chinese ships had “at least 
one gun aft,” Mr. Giles said, and some were 
more heavily armed. Apart from their arma- 
ment, they appeared to be ordinary merchant 
vessels, he added. 


PEKING ISSUES COMPLAINT 


Another incident, reported in Haiphong 
the same day, has brought a protest from 
Peking. It accused the United States of hav- 
ing bombed the Dartford, a British merchant 
ship under charter to a Chinese Communist 
agency, the Sinofracht Chartering and Ship- 
building Corporation, during the raid wit- 
nessed by the officers of the Ardrossmore. 

Last Friday Washington denied having at- 
tacked the Dartford. Any damage must have 
been caused by North Vietnamese antiair- 
craft fire, it said. 

Hsinhua, the Chinese Communist press 
agency, quoted protest messages attributed 
to the Seamen’s Trade Union of China, the 
Council for the Promotion of International 
Trade, and Sinofracht said that on April 25 
American planes “wantonly bombed Hai- 
phong Harbor, damaging the English cargo 
vessel Dartford, which had been chartered 
by China and was then unloading there, and 
wounding six Chinese seamen from Hong 
Kong who were on board.” 

“We call on all fair-minded persons in 
shipping circles to condemn this piratical act 
by U.S. imperialisms” the statement added. 

Earlier reports said that the ship had come 
under a strafing attack, and Hanoi reported 
that it had been “riddled by bullets.” 

British officers of the Dartford said yes- 
terday that there was no doubt that they 
had been strafed by American planes, but 
they called the incident “purely an accident.” 
They were interviewed on their arrival from 
Whampoa, in Kwangtung Province, where the 
Dartford is undergoing repairs. 

The chief officer, John Bremner, said no 
one could really tell what had actually hap- 
pened because it had all been over quickly. 

“First, there was the noise,” he said, “and 
then we were helping to dress the wounded.” 
Officers of the Ardossmore said they had 
not seen bombs or rockets fall anywhere near 
the Dartford. They added that the American 
pilots had been concentrating their efforts 
against the cement plant. 

The South China Morning Post, a British- 
owned paper in Hong Kong, has published a 
letter signed “Ex-Tramper.” The writer says 
he was master of a ship under charter to 
Sinofracht and made several trips to Hal- 
phong and other North Vietnamese ports. He 
describes an earlier American raid near Hai- 
phong. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH 
CORPS 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
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remarks, and to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, Shake- 
speare said it long ago, “The evil that 
men do lives after them, the good is oft 
interred with their bones,” and so it is 
with legislative programs. The slightest 
hint of mismanagement or inefficiency in 
any one program rates headlines in our 
papers and breast-beating in the Halls 
of Congress. But, the hundreds of thou- 
sands of wonderful, constructive acts 
and experiences of that same program go 
unnoticed. 

So it is with the war on poverty. A 
disturbance in a Job Corp center has 
everybody running to the mimeograph 
machines crying “off with everybodys’ 
heads,” while the successful graduation 
of hundreds of young men and women 
from that same Job Corp center goes 
unnoticed. 

Recently, I received a letter and paper 
from the assistant principal of Wap- 
pingers Falls Junior High School in 
Dutchess County, N.Y. There is nothing 
special or unique about Wappingers 
Falls, it could almost be described as a 
typical American community with typi- 
cal American problems. The assistant 
principal, Mr. Ernest J. Cannava, de- 
scribes very simply, but very eloquently, 
the effects the neighborhood youth corps 
is having on five of the students enrolled 
in their neighborhood youth corps pro- 
gram. This is not the stuff headlines are 
made of, or even press releases, but this 
is what the neighborhood youth corps is 
accomplishing, not only in Wappingers 
Falls, N.Y., but—I am certain—in the 
Wappingers Falls’s all over America. 

I would sincerely hope that all of my 
colleagues would read this paper which I 
am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp and, before they cast their votes on 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1967, 
ask themselves whether they want to 
vote against the Johns, the Joes, the 
Peters, the Janes, and the Larry’s of 
America. 

THE NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS IN A 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Having read several articles regarding the 
success of the Neighborhood Youth Corps in 
high schools, I thought that some would like 
to know about the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
in the Wappingers Falls Junior High School, 
Wappingers Falls, New, York. 

In the articles that have come to my atten- 
tion, most schools participating in this pro- 
gram are large high schools and enroll any- 
where from 100 to 200 students in the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps. Within these school 
districts, a large segment of the student body 
is often economically disadvantaged. The 
Wappingers Central School District is ba- 
sically a middle class community. However, 
we do have students in the Junior High 
School who can be considered “economically 
disadvantaged.” 

The seeds of school dropouts are sown long 
before students reach high school and edu- 
cators have suggested that a potential drop- 
out can be detected in elementary school. By 
enrolling students in the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps as early as junior high school, 
may help to eliminate more of these poten- 
tial dropouts. 

To be eligible for the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, a student must meet one or all of the 
following requirements: He must be, 
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a. a ninth grader or sixteen years of age 
during the school year. 

b. a “potential” dropout. 

o. from an economically low income family. 

Since the average age of a ninth grade 
student is fourteen years, we have few in 
the Junior High School who meet the age 
requirement. Those who do, usually have had 
repeated academic failures, Students such as 
these are often waiting for their sixteenth 
birthday so that they can legally drop out 
of school. Until they reach this age, some 
are attendance problems. Not only are they 
unsuccessful academically, but they are also 
two years older than their classmates. Com- 
bine this with a need for money and a desire 
for independence, and we have the potential 
dropout. 

By fulfilling these needs for money and 
success, possibly we delay students dropping 
out of school or prevent it altogether. Since 
students must come to school to work and 
collect their paychecks from a school official, 
their attendance improves 100 per cent. 

At the present time, we have eight stu- 
dents enrolled in this program: five boys and 
three girls. All are working at job-training 
positions, 12 hours per week at $1.25 per hour. 
In the summer, they may work 30 hours per 
week. Five students are working in the Junior 
High School building. Their positions include 
a secretary’s helper, custodial apprentice, 
kitchen aide, printer’s apprentice and librar- 
ian’s aide. Two boys are working in the bus 
garage and one girl has been assigned work 
in an elementary school. 

When we started this program in October, 
1966, we had three participating students. 
Achievement was so successful that the local 
office of the Neighborhood Youth Corps gave 
us the five additional enrollees. Hopefully, 
we will review more in the coming months. 
The following is a progress report on five of 
the students working in our system at the 
present time. They have been employed long 
enough to justify an evaluation. For ob- 
vious reasons, their names have been 
changed. 

Joe is fifteen years old and works under 
the supervision of our cafeteria manager. 
His duties include keeping the storeroom 
orderly and helping in the kitchen. He works 
during his study hall periods and after 
school. Part of his first paycheck went in the 
bank, part home, and part for himself. Before 
assuming this job, his attendance was very 
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sporadic; he has not missed a day since 
that time. 

John is sixteen years old and works under 
the supervision of our head custodian. He 
performs duties which ordinarily would not 
be accomplished during the custodian’s work- 
ing day. Working after school, he has proved 
a great help to the custodial staff. 

John wanted to leave school, but now has 
a completely different outlook. He has be- 
come somewhat independent and he feels 
important. If he notices litter on the floors 
during the school day, he picks it up. One 
day in the cafeteria, he noticed a student 
leaving his bag lunch on the table, “Clean 
up your mess,” he said. John now takes pride 
in a clean school. With his first paycheck, 
he purchased a pair of eyeglasses, a pair of 
shoes, and presents for his mother and 
father. 

Peter is also sixteen years old and is under 
the supervision of our school printer. His 
main responsibility is engraving signs for 
offices and school personnel. This permits the 
printer to do full-time printing. Moreover, 
Peter’s signs are of excellent quality and are 
delivered promptly to offices and personnel. 

Jane is our pride and joy. She is sixteen 
years old and was ready to leave school when 
she was given a job as an audio-visual sec- 
retary and part-time helper in the main 
Office. Today, she is capable of running such 
machines as the ditto machine, Verofax ma- 
chine, Gestetner, and others. She produces 
dittos, overlays, etc. for teachers and sec- 
retaries. 

She has given up her Mod“ clothes and 
hairdo and is imitating our secretaries in 
dress and manners. Administrators, teachers 
and secretaries have nothing but praise for 
Jane. Her ambition presently is to become a 
secretary when she graduates. Her first pay- 
check was used to buy clothes and two ash- 
trays for the A-V supervisor’s desk. She was 
“tired of seeing a dirty coffee cup being used 
as an ashtray.” 

was ready to drop out of school. He 
is sixteen, and like most boys his age, inter- 
ested in cars. We put him to work in the bus 
garage under the supervision of our head 
mechanic, He came to my office after his first 
day of work and said, “Mr. Cannava, they let 
me change the spark plugs in a bus, imagine 
that.” Larry has walked tall and proud ever 
since. 


Un percent] 
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We hope that all our students in the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps will be as suc- 
cessful as those described above. They will 
work with us through the summer of 1967 
and in September they will continue in the 
same job-training at our high school. By con- 
tinuing the same work, these students should 
graduate from high school with the proper 
training to become a useful part of our na- 
tion’s labor force. If this materializes, we have 
kept them off the streets, helped them gain 
a high school diploma, and trained them for 
a job. This is fulfilling the aims of education. 


POLL IN APPALACHIA 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, results of 
a questionnaire recently circulated to all 
the constituents of the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of Kentucky have been 
tabulated by an independent concern. 

Because my district is in Appalachia, 
it is quite interesting to note the posi- 
tion taken by the people of that area 
on such questions as the poverty pro- 
gram, VISTA, and Appalachian volun- 
teers. It is felt that the conclusion ar- 
rived at by the people in this part of 
Kentucky has been influenced by the 
faulty administration of these programs, 
and not by the program’s intent. 

There has been a shift of the feeling to- 
wards the war in Vietnam. Now, 53.4% of 
Representative Carter’s constituents who re- 
sponded support an increase of ground, air 
and naval forces sufficient to insure com- 
plete control of South Vietnam in the 
shortest possible time. Still, 28.2% are in 
favor of withdrawal of U.S. Forces from 
Vietnam. 


A summary of the results of the question- 
naire follows: 


Increase of 


Income tax increase of 6 percent? .__ 
Increase in social security benefits? 


. Continue the war on poverty, 
. Keep VISTA and Appalachian volunteers? 
. Increase postage ra 
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12. 
13, Provide for Federal control of air pollution? 


Extending medicare to persons under 65 who are disabled? , 
especially the Happy Pappy” program? 


tes 
. Abolish student and job deferments to all registrants an 
2 years after high school graduation? 
Insure American citizen’s right to purchase and own a gun without Federal regulation’ 


Question 


Withd: 1 of U.S. forces from South Vietnam?----.-....--------------------:-------+------------------------------- 
8 mnd, air, and naval forces sufficient to insure complete control of South Vietnam in the shortest time? 
Cessation of bombing in North Vietmam?.........---.--------------------.--------------------;-----«-+---------~--------- 
No increase in ground forces, but increased use of air and sea power against North Vietnam and supply routes to the south 
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This questionnaire is submitted annually 
by the Congressman to determine the feeling 
of his constituents on major issues facing 
the Congress. Return of these questionnaires 
is considered to be active participation by 
constituents in the legislative process. Rep- 
resentative Carter said he greatly appreciates 
the interest the people of his district have 
shown in informing him of their feelings on 
these important issues, and certainly their 
opinions will be given careful consideration. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR EDUCA- 
TION IN URBAN CITIES 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


address the House for 1 minute, to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, a group of public and private 
and public school officials representing 39 
big cities and 17 States are meeting with 
representatives of the Office of Education 
and other governmental agencies for a 
2-day conference on Federal support for 
education in urban cities. 

The purpose of the conference accord- 


ing to a memorandum from the Office of 
Education to the press is to discuss the 
relationship among city, State, and Fed- 
eral officials with respect to the major 
problems facing big city schools. 

I want to include as part of my re- 
marks a list of the participants and a list 
of issues under discussion. When I read 
the list of issues for discussion, I called 
Dr. Nolan Estes of the Office of Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education to inquire 
as to whether or not the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Quie] would be invited 
down to discuss with the panel the so- 
called Quie amendment. 

Dr. Estes assured me that this particu- 
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lar portion of the conference had been 
withdrawn and that there would be no 
discussion of either the Quie amendment 
or the pending Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act. 

What deeply disturbs me is that the 
Vice President of the United States would 
take the opportunity at a nonpartisan 
and nonpolitical conference to use this as 
a propaganda vehicle to spew forth the 
same old arguments about the Quie 
amendment. 

Vice President HUMPHREY said: 

These congressmen seem willing to risk 
reviving all the old troubles and reopening 
all the old wounds of the past 20 years. 


That is according to an Evening Star 
report of May 16. 

This is almost the same speech that 
the President made on April 27 accord- 
ing to the Evening Star when he said: 

They are reviving ancient and bitter feuds 
between church and public school leaders, 


This argument is neither relevant or 
reasonable and it disappoints me that 
there is a failure by administration 
spokesmen to discuss this issue on its 
merits. 

The conference will not end until later 
this afternoon and I hope the Office of 
Education and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare will rectify the 
wrong and allow a full and free discus- 
sion, with both sides being represented, 
by inviting representatives from the Re- 
publican side of the aisle and the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. umi to come 
down at the general session at 3 p.m. 
today, and perhaps with Congressman 
BRADENAS to discuss fully and freely the 
differences and the rights and wrongs 
of the Quie amendment versus the ele- 
mentary and secondary education bill 
which is supported by the President. To 
do less is a disservice to a nonpartisan 
conference. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

The agenda and list of participants 
referred to are as follows: 

Work GROUP SESSIONS—ISSUES FOR 
Discussion 
WORK GROUP CHAIRMEN 

I. Bernard E. Donovan, Superintendent of 
Schools, New York. 

II. Herman R. Goldberg, Superintendent 
of Schools, Rochester. 

III. E. C. Stimbert, Superintendent of 
Schools, Memphis. 

IV. John B. Davis, Jr., Superintendent of 
Schools, Minneapolis. 

V. John W. Letson, 
Schools, Atlanta. 

I. Nature and extent of Federal programs 

It is assumed by many that the unique 
pressure of the urban environment affects the 
child’s readiness, willingness, and ability to 
learn, 

It is also assumed that the urban system 
must build approaches toward strengthening 
and developing its relevancy and responsive- 
ness to the needs and concerns of children, 
their parents, their teachers, and the total 
community. 


Thus, Federal programs should seek to 
have impact on both the internal and ex- 
ternal roadblocks which confront local 
school superintendents in planning and ad- 
ministering educational programs. 

Items for consideration: 

Federal, State, Local, and nonpublic school 
roles in different programs. 
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Superintendent of 
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Relationships between Headstart, Model 
Cities Program, OE programs, etc. 

Packaging related programs. 

Consolidation of all Federal education pro- 
grams in USOE. 

II. Federal funds as a catalyzing force in 
urban centers 

It is assumed by many that fiscal problems 
confronted by nearly all major cities often 
preclude opportunity to programmatically 
and systematically build needed improve- 
ment in all educational directions, 

It can also be assumed that curricular 
improvement, staff training improvement, 
and improved community relationships are 
understood needs; that the understanding 
of educational technology is at hand; that 
innovative programs and workable models are 
understood, yet funds are not available at 
the local and State levels to decisively effect 
change. 

If Federal funds are the major change- 
agent, our first concern is to interact to make 
the best use of the available resources. 

Items for consideration: - 

Where should Federal monies be spent. 

How should Federal monies be spent. 

Funds for construction. 

Evidence of effective uses of monies to date. 

Appropriation schedules. 

Congressional vs. school district budgeting 
and operating schedule. 

ESEA plan vs. Quie Amendment. 

Constancy or lack of constancy in level of 
funding. 

Need for improved evaluative mechanisms, 


III. De facto segregation—Integrated educa- 
tion and compensatory programs 

The Civil Rights Commission report, the 
Coleman report, and various other signifi- 
cant documents have been widely dissemi- 
nated. Reports related to the nature and 
impact of compensatory programs have also 
been widely circulated. The seeming dichot- 
omy of reports needs to be resolved. 

Items for consideration: 

What are the social as well as academic 
implications of compensatory education. 

Will immigration to the central city and 
the flight of white leadership force new or- 
ganizational patterns to assure better racial 
balance and more adequate financing of 
school programs. 

What is the relationship between integra- 
tion and quality education. 

If compensatory education is inadequate, 
should Title I funds and other Federal pro- 
grams be revised to provide funds for ac- 
celerating efforts to integrate schools, 

What is the future of the neighborhood 
schools. 

Relationships between Federal financing 
and de facto segregation: What is the legal 
status; what is OE’s position. 

Financial support to stabilize schools in 
racial transition. 


IV. Educational personne Recruitment, 
training, placement, utilization 

In recent years new dimensions have 
altered the traditional concepts with regard 
to educational personnel. New organizational 
patterns have created new professional as- 
signments, Para-professionals have rapidly 
assumed a significant role in education. Re- 
search concerned with administrative style 
and teaching style have provided new out- 
looks. Federal programs have created new 
educational professionals. 

Items for consideration: 

What are the effective patterns emerging in 
teacher recruitment. 

New in-service training patterns. 

Impact or lack of impact of the National 
Teacher Corps. 

Volunteers: What is their effectiveness and 
best utilization. 

Para-professionals: Emerging practices. 

Peace Corps returnees. 
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Personnel shortages created by Federal pro- 


Salary levels: Differentials between States 
and between rural and urban areas, 

Involvement of the community in educa- 
tional programs at all levels. 

Conference Coordinator: Louis D. Monacel, 
Assistant Superintendent, Detroit Public 
Schools. 

Sub Task Force—Agenda: 

Joseph Manch, Superintendent of Schools, 
Buffalo, 

John W. Letson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Atlanta. 

Barry, Superintendent of 
Schools, Syracuse. 

Evelyn Carlson, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Chicago. (Representing Superin- 
tendent James Redmond). 

CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 

Alabama; Ernest Stone, State Superintend- 
ent of Education. 

Birmingham: Raymond L. Christian, Su- 
perintendent of Schools. 

Mobile: 

Arizona: Sarah Folsom, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 

Phoenix: 

California: 

Los Angeles: David Schwartz. 

Oakland: Stuart S. Phillips, Superintend- 
ent of Schools. 

Sacramento: 

San Diego: Ralph C. Dailard, Superintend- 
ent of Schools; Gene French, Board Member. 

San Francisco: Isadore Pivnic, Special As- 
sistant to the Superintendent and Coordina- 
tor of Federal Programs. 

Colorado; Chet Riley, Office of the State 
Commissioner of Education. 

Denver: James B. Bailey, 
Federally-Supported Projects. 

Florida: John W. Seay, Associate Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

Jacksonville: C. E. Anderson, Assistant to 
the Superintendent. 

Miami: Joe Hall, Superintendent, Dade 
Cooperative Schools; Mrs. Anna Brenner 
Meyers, Board Member. 

Tampa: 

Georgia: Kenneth W. Tidwell, Office of the 
State Superintendent of Schools. 

Atlanta: John Letson, Superintendent of 
Schools. 

Hawaii: Honolulu: 

Illinois: Sherwood Dees, Associate Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

Chicago: James Redmond, General Super- 
intendent of Schools; Mrs. Evelyn Carlson, 
Assistant Superintendent for Curriculum De- 
velopment. 

Indiana: Indianapolis: George F. Ostheim- 
er, General Superintendent of Education. 

Kentucky: James Melton, Office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Louisville: Samuel V. Noe, Superintendent 
of Schools, Robert J. Lehman, Board Mem- 
ber. 
Louisiana: New Orleans: Carl J. Dolce, Su- 
perintendent, Orleans Parish Schools; Victor 
H. Hess, Jr., Board Member. 

Maryland; Baltimore; M. Thomas Goedeke, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 

Massachusetts: Everett G. Thistle, Office of 
the State Commissioner of Education. 

Boston: Paul A. Kennedy, Director of Com- 
pensatory Services; Evans Clinchy, Office of 
Program Development; Joseph Carey, Office 
of Program Development; Frank Brow, Office 
of Program Development. 

Michigan: Ira Polley, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction (or—Raymond Roth- 
ermel). 

Detroit: Norman Drachler, Superintendent 
of Schools; Louis D. Monacel, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools (Conference Coordi- 
nator); A. L. Zwerdling, Board Member. 

Minnesota: Duane J. Mattheis, State Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Minneapolis: John B. Davis, Jr., Superin- 
tendent of Schools; Donald D. Bevis, Direc- 


Director for 
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tor, Special Federal Projects; Stuart W. Ri- 
der, Jr., Chairman, Board of Education. 

St. Paul: Donald W. Dunnman, Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

Missouri: 

Kansas City: 

St. Louis: Gerald H. Moeller, Director of 
Federal Programs. 

Nebraska: Omaha: 

New Jersey: Newark: 

New York: Ewald Nyquist, Deputy Com- 
missioner for Education; Lorne H. Woollatt, 
Associate Commissioner for Research & Eval- 
uation; Mrs. Esther Swanker, Assistant to the 
Deputy Commissioner. 

Buffalo: Joseph Manch, Superintendent of 
Schools; Anthony J. Nitkowski, Board Mem- 
ber. 

New York City: Bernard E. Donovan, 
Superintendent of Schools; John Lotz, Board 
Member. 

Rochester: Herman R. Goldberg, Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

Syracuse: Franklin S. Barry, Superintend- 
ent of Schools; Howard C. Munson, Board 
Member. 

Ohio: 

Akron; Conrad Ott, Superintendent of 
Schools; Robert L. Lowry, Board Member. 

Cincinnati: 

Cleveland: Paul W. Briggs, Superintendent 
of Schools; James Tanner. 

Columbus: Joseph L. Davis, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools. 

Dayton: Robert B. French, Superintendent 
of Schools; Robert S. Weinman, Board 
Member. 

Toledo: Frank Dick, Superintendent of 
Schools, 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City: Bill J. Lillard, Superin- 
tendent of Schols. 

Tulsa: 


Oregon: Portland. 

Pennsylvania: B. Anton Hess, Commis- 
sioner for Basic Education, 

Philadelphia: C. Taylor Whittier, Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

Pittsburgh: Sidney P. Marland, Jr., Su- 
perintendent of Schools; P. E. McPherson, 
J. E. Ricart. 

Tennessee: 

Memphis: E. C. Stimbert, Superintendent 
of Schools. 

Nashville: Robert Neil, Assistant to the 
Superintendent; Elsie Biggs, Board Member. 

Teras: J. W. Edgar, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 

Dallas: 

Fort Worth: Elden B. Busby, Superintend- 
ent of Schools; Rev. John R. Leatherbury, 
Board Member. 

Houston: H. W. Elrod, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

San Antonio: D. H. Sherrill, Assistant to 
the Superintendent. 

Virginia: Woodrow W. Wilkerson, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

Norfolk: Edwin L. Lamberth, Superintend- 
ent of Schools; V. J. Thomas, Board Member. 

Richmond: H. I. Willett, Superintendent 
of Schools; Thomas C. Little, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools; H. Hiter Harris, Jr., 
Board Member. 

Washington: Chester D. Babcock, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Curriculum and Su- 
pervision; George Eisentrout, Assistant Su- 
eg ona of Finance and Administra- 

on. 

Seattle: Jack Greaves, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

Wisconsin: Archie Buchmiller, Office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Milwaukee: Harold S, Vincent, Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

District of Columbia: 

Non public school superintendents: 

Washington, D.C.: The Very Reverend 
Monsignor Thomas W. Lyons. 

St. Louis, Missouri: The Very Reverend 
Monsignor James T. Curtin. 
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Chicago, Illinois: Lawrence ©. Yandel, 
Archdiocese of Chicago School Board. 

Los Angeles, California: 

New Orleans, Louisiana: Richard T. Cor- 
rado, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Archdiocese of New Orleans. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 

New York City, New York: The Very Rev- 
erend Monsignor Raymond P. Rigney. 

Brooklyn, New York: The Reverend Frank- 
lin Fitzpatrick. 

Detroit, Michigan: The Reverend John 
Zwers. 

Boston, Massachusetts: 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Monsignor 
Francis B. Schutle, Assistant Superintendent, 
Archdiocese of Pittsburgh. 

The Very Reverend Monsignor James C. 
Donahoue, Department of Education, United 
States Catholic Conference. 

Mr. William A. Kramer, Secretary of 
Schools, The Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod. 

Rabbi Bernard Goldenberg, The National 
Society for Hebrew Day Schools, New York, 
New York. 


CAN THE ATTORNEY GENERAL SEE 
ONLY THE TREES AND NOT THE 
FOREST? 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of my district, and I assume the citizens 
of our entire Nation, are greatly con- 
cerned at the increased crime rate in our 
country. 

Many knowledgeable persons in this 
field say that the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sions in the Miranda and Escobedo cases, 
which limit the conditions under which 
a confession can be taken and used in 
evidence at the trial of an accused, is one 
of the major factors in the growth of 
crime, because the confession or admis- 
sion is often the only available direct 
evidence in a case and without it the 
prosecution will fail. 

On several recent occasions Attorney 
General Clark has indicated that the de- 
cisions in these cases are not having an 
adverse effect as far as the prosecution of 
crime is concerned. However, a trial 
judge in a court of record in my district 
has written that his experiences have 
been contrary to the statement made by 
the Attorney General, and in his court 
the restrictions on confessions and ad- 
missions initiated by the Miranda and 
Escobedo cases have proven to be a block 
to criminal prosecutions. 

These cases may have the effect of law- 
enforcement officers and prosecutors fail- 
ing to indict and bring criminal charges 
against persons who, by their own admis- 
sion, have committed criminal acts, be- 
cause the persons charged with upholding 
the law are of the opinion that they do 
not have sufficient evidence to sustain 
the burden of proof required by the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. 

An article printed in the Washington 
Post on Tuesday, May 2, 1967, quoting 
FBI statistics, shows that 83 percent of 
the persons who are acquitted or are not 
prosecuted in Federal courts are arrested 
again for the commission of new crimes 
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and clearly indicates that the current re- 
striction on confessions is a substantial 
cause in the increase of crime. Because of 
this it might be a very good idea for the 
Attorney General and all other persons 
who are in a position to do something 
concrete in decreasing the current crime 
rate to take another look at the effects of 
these decisions. 


ELECTORAL COLLEGE REFORM 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Constitution of the United States ranks 
as one of the great documents of funda- 
mental law in the history of the world. 

The Founding Fathers, who made up 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
at Philadelphia, gave us a basic charter 
of law that takes its place with Magna 
Carta as a guaranty of liberty and 
freedom. 

Our Constitution has been the bedrock 
upon which the United States has flour- 
ished. It has served as the model for 
other nations whose governments have 
been founded upon republican principles. 

It was Abraham Lincoln who said of 
the Constitution: 

Let it be taught in schools, in seminaries, 
and in colleges, let it be written in primers, 
in spelling books and in almanacs, let it be 
preached from the pulpit, proclaimed in 
legislative halls, and enforced in courts of 
justice. And, in short, let it become the polit- 
ical religion of the nation, and, in particular, 
a reverence for the Constitution. 


The delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 represented States 
which had only recently won their inde- 
pendence from Great Britain. The Col- 
onies had united during the War for 
Independence for the common purpose 
of winning freedom. 

After freedom had been secured they 
were proud of their sovereignity and 
suspicious of any proposal that might 
restrict their freedom. The small States 
were afraid of the political power 
wielded by the larger States. Sectional 
differences in the Nation were more pro- 
nounced in 1787 than they are today. 

In drafting a Constitution that would 
bind the States in a nation to estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity” it was necessary for the dele- 
gates to the Constitutional Convention 
to make many concessions and com- 
promises in order to bring the divergent 
views of the large and small States into 
harmony. 

In constructing the constitutional 
fabric of the American system many 
compromises were necessary to bring 
about agreement as to the executive, leg- 
islative, and judicial functions of the 
Government. 

Not the least of the delegates’ prob- 
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lems was the one involving the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. These problems ranged from the 
title to be given to the Chief Magistrate, 
and the manner in which he was to be 
addressed, to the very fundamental 
question as to how he would be selected. 

No other problem gave the delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
more difficulty than that of the selection 
of the President. The issue was fraught 
with dissension, suspicion, and difficulty 
from the very moment it was taken up 
in the Convention. After several pro- 
posals for selecting the President were 
discarded, including his election by di- 
rect popular vote, the Convention final- 
ly agreed upon the electoral college 
system. 

The Founding Fathers realized that 
the college was not the perfect answer 
to the problem but that it was the only 
solution that could be reached under the 
conditions prevailing in 1787. From the 
very beginning the operation of the elec- 
toral college proved to be ineffective and 
a source of difficulty for the new Nation. 

Although electoral college reform has 
been proposed many times in the history 
of the Nation, the inherent weaknesses 
existing in the system in 1787 remain 


One of the greatest weaknesses of the 
electoral college system, and one which 
is becoming more and more discussed by 
the American people, is the fact that 
certain large States of the Union can 
elect a President of the United States, 
regardless of the popular will expressed 
at the polls. 

This fact was realized in the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1787. To over- 
come it, it was proposed that the selec- 
tion of electors to choose a President 
should be by districts within the several 
States. The congressional district plan, 
as it was to be called, had the blessing 
of a number of delegates to the Consti- 
tutional Convention. 

Had the congressional district plan 
been adopted, it would have prevented 
much of the difficulty that the Nation 
has experienced with the electoral col- 
lege and would have been a source of 
strength to our republican principles of 
government. The growth of the Nation 
and the continued concentration of pop- 
ulation in certain States has made the 
method of selecting electors adopted in 
1787 inadequate in preserving the re- 
publican form of government desired by 
the Founding Fathers. 

It is becoming more apparent to the 
Nation every day that a more even and 
equitable distribution of political power 
among the several States in the election 
of a President is an absolute necessity if 
the checks and balances inherent in the 
American system are to survive. The se- 
lection of electors by congressional dis- 
tricts throughout the country would 
eliminate the dominance and control of 
American political action by large popu- 
lation centers. 

The popular election of electors by 
congressional districts would insure that 
every American, whether he came from 
a large or a small State, would have an 
equal voice in the selection of a Presi- 
dent of the United States. Much has been 
said regarding the impact that pressure 
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groups and organized minorities have 
upon the selection of the American Chief 
Executive. 

The election of presidential electors 
by congressional districts would remove 
this potential threat to republican gov- 
ernment. It would also lessen election 
irregularities and make a controlled vote 
or a manipulated election more difficult. 

The traditional two-party system of 
government would be greatly strength- 
ened inasmuch as each political party 
would exert maximum effort in every 
congressional district throughout the 
country to elect its presidential electors. 

Mr. Speaker, I have given deep study 
to the formation of the Constitution of 
the United States. I have followed very 
closely the operation of the electoral 
college in our scheme of government. 

I agree with the President of the 
United States when he says that the 
electoral college must be reformed. In 
the reformation of the college, however, 
I strongly feel that we should not aban- 
don it or modify it in a manner that 
would permit the further concentration 
of political power in the United States 
in given geographical areas. 

The direct election of a President, 
which has been proposed by many well- 
meaning Americans, would have the ef- 
fect of shifting the election of a Pres- 
ident to those States with large metro- 
politan areas. The power of the large 
States feared by the Founding Fathers 
in the Convention of 1787 would be 
strengthened at the expense of the small- 
er States of the Union. 

Mr. Speaker, the congressional district 
plan for the election of presidential elec- 
tors would be the finest application of 
the one-man, one-vote principle which 
has been made the law of the land by 
the Supreme Court. 

I am today introducing a joint resolu- 
tion providing for a constitutional 
amendment to authorize the selection of 
presidential electors by congressional 
districts. My proposal dates back to June 
2, 1787, when James Wilson, of Pennsyl- 
vania, proposed it in the Constitutional 
Convention. I invite my colleagues to 
thoroughly study the resolution and to 
join me in supporting it. 

The President of the United States is 
the Chief Magistrate of every American. 
Every State, therefore, should have as 
near an equal voice in the selection of 
a President as is possible within the 
framework of our constitutional system. 

My resolution is as follows: 

HJ. Res. 584 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States pro- 
viding for the election of the President and 

Vice President 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution if ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of 
its submission by the Congress: 

“ARTICLE — 

“Section 1. Each State shall choose a 

number of electors of President and Vice 
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President equal to the whole number of Sen- 
ators and Representatives to which the State 
is entitled in the Congress, two electors to be 
elected at large by the people and one elec- 
tor to be elected from each congressional 
district in the State, Electors shall be resi- 
dents of the State and electors of congres- 
sional districts from the district from which 
elected. Each candidate for the office of elec- 
tor shall be pledged to the two persons paired 
together for whom he will vote for President 
and Vice President and may campaign for 
them if nominated, In the event of the death, 
disability or inability to act of any elector 
prior to completing his duties of office, a 
substitute who shall honor his pledge shall 
be designated by a standing committee of 
seven established for that purpose by the 
State legislature. In the event of the death 
of any candidate for President and Vice Pres- 
ident during the election campaign, substi- 
tutions shall promptly be made by a com- 
mittee of seven established for that purpose 
by the convention at which they were nomi- 
nated. Electors shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature, but no 
United States Senator or Representatives, or 
person holding an office of trust or profit 
under the United States, shall be chosen an 
elector. 

“Src. 2. The electors shall meet in their 
respective States and vote by separate signed 
ballots for President and Vice President, one 
of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant 
of the same State with themselves. They shall 
tally the ballots cast and certify and trans- 
mit the tally list sealed to the President of 
the Senate who, in the presence of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives assembled, 
shall open the tally lists and the votes shall 
then be counted. The persons receiving the 
greatest number of votes cast for President 
and Vice President paired together shall be 
the President and Vice President. 

“Src. 3. If the persons voted on for Presi- 
dent and Vice President paired together are 
tied for the highest number of votes cast 
with other persons voted on for President 
and Vice President paired together, then the 
pair receiving the votes of the highest num- 
ber of congressional districts shall be the 
President and Vice President. 

“Sec, 4. Electors appointed pursuant to the 
twenty-third article of amendment to the 
Constitution shall be elected by the people of 
the District of Columbia and other areas to 
which suffrage may be extended and in the 
manner as the Congress may direct. Such 
electors shall perform all duties and responsi- 
bilities of electors provided for in this article. 

“Sec. 5. This article supersedes the second 
paragraph of section 1, article I, of the Con- 
stitution, the twelfth article of amendment 
to the Constitution and section 4 of the 
twentieth article of amendment to the Con- 
stitution, Except as herein expressly pro- 
vided, this article does not supersede the 
twenty-third article of amendment.” 


THE “GENERIC” DRUG 
CONTROVERSY 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
to include testimony which I will present 
before the Monopoly Subcommittee of 
the Select Committee on Small Business, 
on generic drug prescriptions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, this testi- 
mony is predicated upon my long inter- 
est, my current observations of the pre- 
ponderance of scheduled testimony to 
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date; from the point of view of users and 


not producers; and longstanding re- 
search into this problem from the point 
of view of quality and source values re- 
lated to drugs for our armed servicemen 
and women, I am sure we want them to 
have the best, as we do all peoples who 
must resort to the crutch of medicines. 
I believe careful review of this data will 
dispel the approaching perennial ques- 
tion of “generic” prescription writing, 
as so often proposed by those who know 
least of the facts. 
The statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN DuRWARD G. 
HALL, BEFORE THE MONOPOLY SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE, SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, 
U.S. SENATE 


I am here, Mr, Chairman, to explode what 
I believe is a sham and a myth that has been, 
is being, foisted on the people of this country 
by advocates of what is generally referred to 
as generic prescribing. 

The assertion usually runs something like 
this: The Federal Government purchases 
drugs under their generic names; when Pres- 
idents and Senators and Congressmen go to 
the Walter Reed Army or Bethesda Naval 
Hospitals, they receive generic drugs. There- 
fore, it is concluded that what is good enough 
for the President is good enough for the peo- 
ple and doctors should be made to prescribe 
drugs in generic terms only and not in any 
way be permitted to designate the company 
whose product the patient is to receive. 

This line of argument appalls me. I am, as 
you know, a physician myself. I was a sur- 
geon for many years, in private practice. 
During the war I served as Chief of Person- 
nel, Office of the Surgeon General of the 
Army, as one of the five senior officers in 
that office. I was in charge of the Army 
Medical Service’s personnel program. In ad- 
dition, I oversaw the preparation of the first 
tri-service medical material procurement 
catalog. I believe this standardized system 
for the purchase of drugs for all the services 
was one of the first, if not the first, attempt 
to combine the requirements of all the serv- 
ices into one document containing specifica- 
tions applicable to the needs of all. I was in 
the private practice of medicine in Spring- 
field, Missouri for over 25 years. I served as 
Congressional Advisor to the 15th World 
Health Assembly in Geneva, Switzerland in 
1962, and an alternate delegate to the World 
Medical Association. 

In addition, I know something of the op- 
erations of the defense establishment, hav- 
ing served for some years on the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

In short, I am familiar enough with both 
medicine and the military to be curious 
about statements to the effect that our Gov- 
ernment buys, and our military physicians 
use, drugs that are different from those used 
by the rest of the people. I say “different” 
because it is reliably reported that at least 
90% of the prescriptions written by private 
practitioners are for brand name drugs. If 
the military is using “generic” drugs, one is 
led to believe they must be non-branded 
ones. 

This struck me as grossly misleading. I 
have been a visitor in military hospitals all 
over the world. I have seen their pharmacies. 
In them one finds virtually the same drug 
stock seen in private practice. The same 
brand products I learned to rely upon in my 
own practice. I have written prescriptions as 
a military doctor, and have seen them writ- 
ten by other military physicians; and they 
were usually written using brand names. I 
would be very much surprised if any Presi- 
dent of the United States has ever had a 
prescription written for a drug which was 
not identified as the product of a reputable 
manufacturer, 
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I am convinced that the quality of medical 
care, including drugs, which our armed serv- 
ices offer is as high as that available any- 
where in the world. I decided to look into 
this matter with some care. 

The result of my inquiry should be, I 
believe, of interest to this subcommittee. I 
hope, in addition, that it will clarify the 
public record on this entire subject. 

With the cooperation of the Department 
of Defense, I have learned that it has, indeed, 
a policy of specifying the general class of 
drugs it wishes to purchase in generic terms. 
But, Mr. Chairman, its quality consciousness 
is acute. 

It does not simply buy drugs generically; 
rather, it buys according to rigid quality- 
oriented specifications. It conducts a most 
rigid inspection and testing program. It re- 
jects many of the companies that ask to do 
business with it. 

What drugs, then, does Defense buy? Mr. 
Chairman, the Department of Defense buys 
most of its drugs from the same quality- 
oriented firms, large and small, that are 
relied upon by private practitioners. 

Recently I obtained a breakdown of Fed- 
eral drug purchases during the period of 
May-October 1966. This report summarizes 
public information for the purchases of 
several Government agencies, including the 
Defense Department, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, AID, GSA, and others. It shows that 
roughly 86 percent of the dollar procure- 
ments were made through what might be 
called the brand name houses. 

I then asked Secretary McNamara to pro- 
vide some details on the procedures the De- 
fense Department employs in its drug pro- 
curement program. 

I was interested to learn, in a letter re- 
sponse from the Department, that in the 
case of some 31 drug items, the Department’s 
medical officers feel, in their professional 
medical judgment, that “only the product of 
a specific manufacturer (brand name) can 
be relied upon to produce the desired con- 
sistent physiological effects.” These products 
include certain surgical detergents, labora- 
tory reagents, antacid preparations, oral anti- 
diabetic tablets, antibiotics, and oral con- 
traceptives. 

Let me outline for you the Department's 
policies and practices, as the Defense De- 
partment related them to me. 

The general objective, according to them, 
is to buy “quality drugs to meet designated 
delivery schedules from the lowest, respon- 
sive, responsible supplier (bidder) and in 
accordance with the procedure of the armed 
services procurement regulations.” Further, 
the Department tells me, “drugs may be 
generic or brand name, but provision must 
be made for a sufficient span and latitude 
of high-quality drugs to permit our military 
physicians to make a deliberate choice and 
not a forced decision.” 

Please note, Mr. Chairman, that the mili- 
tary physician is given the opportunity of 
making a “deliberate choice” in deciding 
what specific drug his patient is to receive. 
This does not sound like “generic prescrib- 
ing” to me. It sounds like the doctor can 
order a specific source of a drug, if he wishes 
to, in much the same manner that I could 
when I was in practice, and that other physi- 
cians in private practice do overwhelmingly 
now. 

Administration of the general Defense pol- 
icy is carried out by the Defense Military 
Materiel Board. Membership is composed of 
the surgeons general of the various services, 
and a staff of more than 100 pharmacists, 
chemists, and other technically qualified peo- 
ple, working at the Defense Personnel Sup- 
port Center in Philadelphia. 

The board’s task is to decide what drugs 
are needed in the military, and, further, to 
set up very detailed specifications for each 
one of them. When one bears in mind there 
are well over 1,100 drugs in the Defense De- 
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partment list, it can be seen that the stand- 
ard-making function is a very substantial 
responsibility. Please bear in mind that med- 
ical men—not economists, accountants, or 
supply clerks, make the decisions on what 
drugs, and what quality drugs, will be 
purchased. 

The Department usually designates the 
drugs it requires by generic name but does 
not buy “generic products.” It must be em- 
phasized that they are not talking about 
simply any product sold or offered for sale 
under these names. Rather, when they use 
the generic term they refer to those products 
which meet the very rigid specifications they 
have set up. 

Defense considers each and every procure- 
ment as a separate transaction, practically 
de novo. The fact that a firm has qualified to 
produce aspirin for a specific defense con- 
tract in the past does not mean it can bid on 
a penicillin contract in the future, or even 
on another aspirin supply contract. On the 
other hand, a firm that has produced a faulty 
batch of aspirin in the past may still be a 
potential bidder on penicillin. Simply stated, 
it is misleading to suggest that any list of 
defense drug suppliers be used as an indica- 
tion of the overall reputation of any firm, 
large or small, on it, Additionally, it is some- 
what unfair to do so, because some firms, 
particularly some fine small ones, probably 
are not interested in bidding on Government 
contracts, Neither their absence from lists of 
Government contractors, nor the presence of 
drug houses on such lists is an indication 
that they are or are not reliable sources for 
all the drugs they offer for sale, 

To continue on the procedures employed 
in the Defense Department drug program: 

Very precise and definitive specifications 
are proposed by a group of engineers, chem- 
ists and pharmacists before any bids are in- 
vited on a product the Department needs. I 
repeat, this occurs before the matter of price 
is given consideration. This is the first step 
in the “Quality Assurance Program” initiated 
some years ago, in order to deal with certain 
problems of drug quality the military had 
become alarmed about. Up to that time, dis- 
proportionate attention was given, I believe, 
to cost factors alone, as contrasted to qual- 
ity. Experience showed that reliance on price 
alone in drug procurement plainly does not 
work in the best interests of the patient. 

When the Department has made its spec- 
ifications available to bidders, and has re- 
ceived bids, it may undertake a pre-award 
survey of the possible suppliers’ plants. Its 
own go over the plant to determine 
its capability to produce a quality product. 

During FY 1966, 160 such surveys were 
carried out. Rather shocking is the fact that 
46% of the plants inspected were found to 
be unacceptable. Since January 1962, when 
the inspection program began, more than 
350 plants have been rejected; that figure, T 
emphasize, represents nearly half of the 780 
plants visited. 

The Defense Department's efforts in striv- 
ing to get quality drugs do not end with 
plant inspection. 

In addition, Defense requires potential con- 
tractors to submit samples of their products 
before the contract is awarded and again 
there is a substantial rejection rate because 
of high Department of Defense standards, 
The would-be contractor knows in advance, 
let me stress, that his goods will be sub- 
jected to standard analyses, by the Defense 
personnel support center’s medical labora- 
tory. All in addition to F.D.A. clearance, 
which is a requisite before a product be- 
comes marketable in the first place! 

I wish to call to the subcommittee’s atten- 
tion the fact that the manufacturer who 
fails a Defense Department inspection is still 
free to continue producing goods for the 
civilian market. I think it is reasonable to 
believe that many do precisely that, until 
such time as the FDA gets around to inspect- 
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ing them—and that may be a year or more 
later. 

Interesting in this regard is the following 
statement by the Defense people: “The phy- 
sician in private practice does not face the 
same problem relative to drug effectiveness 
as his counterpart does in the military serv- 
ices. In private practice, the physician has 
the opportunity to prescribe by brand name 
when he develops a high level of experience 
and confidence in the effectiveness, reactiv- 
ity, suitability, and specificity of a particu- 
lar brand name drug. In the military serv- 
ices the source of drugs dispensed is gen- 
erally predicated upon the procurements 
made by DPSC.” (emphasis mine.) 

In meeting this responsibility, DPSC un- 
dertakes, through the quality assurance pro- 
gram, to assure that the drugs it buys are of 
unquestionable quality. And, further, provi- 
sion is made to readily obtain a brand name 
of drug not in the normal distribution chan- 
nels when the doctor feels his patient needs 
it. 

As I say, Defense requires that prospective 
contractors pass rigid plant inspections and 
submit samples of their drugs for analysis. 
Also, when Defense deems it appropriate, it 
can send a representative to the plant to 
monitor production of the contract order 
from start to finish. 

What more can Defense do beyond its 
present remarkable effort? Let me describe 
another element of its program, In the com- 
ing months, prospective contractors will, 
when defense feels it desirable, be required 
to submit clinical evidence that their prod- 
ucts work. This is a somewhat complex point, 
but it is a crucial one, in your consideration 
of the entire “generic” question. 

products, with rare exception, are 
not simply capsules filled with a single chem- 
ical, On the contrary, they contain relatively 
tiny amounts of active drug, and large 
amounts of inactive material used simply to 
make the tablet of reasonable size. In many 
instances, a tablet containing nothing but 
the active drug ingredient would be in- 
visible to the naked eye. 

It is obviously very important that the 
proper amount of drug is present in each tab- 
let manufactured. But just as important, the 
manufacturing procedure must be of sufi- 
cient sophistication to ensure that the active 
material will be accessible for absorption 
when ingested by a human being. If the prod- 
uct fails to dissolve, or to be compatible with 
body fluids, if it nauseates the patient or 
becomes unstable and turns toxic, the ther- 
apy intended will not be received. In fact 
the physician may face unexpected additional 
problems on top of the ones that prompted 
him to prescribe the drug in the first place. 
Indeed, the health of the patient may be 
threatened by the very therapy that should 
be helping him. 

You may have been and will no doubt con- 
tinue to be told that this is not so. Trusting 
“devotees of a wishful dream” will say that 
all drugs are alike that tetracycline is tetra- 
cycline. That a pill is a pill. That there is such 
a thing as “generic equivalency”. 

The experience of the best minds in medi- 
cine is to the contrary. The medical litera- 
ture is replete with testimony that shows 
that “generic equivalency” is nonsense. 

The new commissioner of Food and Drugs, 
Dr. James L. Goodard, has several times him- 
self exploded this myth. For example, let me 
quote from an interview with him published 
by a professional pharmacy magazine the 
Pharmacist’s Management Journal, this past 
March: “I think it's going to require very 
careful study before anyone could assume 
that there is such a thing as generic equiva- 
lency on a broad scale in our drug field today. 
There will have to be better methods of de- 
termination of equivalency than we now 
have, and more attention to the entire prob- 
lem. It’s not a simple issue. We appreciate 
this.” 
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I find it a bit ironic that this subcom- 
mittee is being bombarded with the un- 
qualified opinions of social reformers, self- 
styled economics experts, and others saying 
anyone’s drugs are as good as the best in 
the market, while the commissioner of FDA 
is apparently in disagreement with them. 
Who is right? I think the subcommittee 
should place some degree of reliance on the 
most experienced men in the field. 

Let me give you just a few examples of 
the DOD experiences with drugs of supposed 
generic equivalency, which has in fact 
prompted the new procedures they recently 
announced. I ask you to take note that in the 
cases I am reciting, the firms, all well-inten- 
tioned but apparently inept producers of 
generic copies of good drug products, are 
frequently mentioned as saviors of the con- 
sumer’s pocketbook. Here are some of the 
“bargains” they have produced: 

On 15 September 1961, the commanding 
officer of the U.S. Naval Hospital, San Diego, 
California, reported that his neurology de- 
partment had received “many valid com- 
plaints of toxicity and lack of potency re- 
garding this drug—diphenylhydantoin so- 
dium capsules, made by company A and 
sold by company B. Complaints included in- 
crease in seizure (the drug is used primarily 
for the control of epilepsy), dizziness and 
drowziness. The patients were mostly chil- 
dren. 

March 20, 1962, the Fitzsimons General 
Hospital, Denver, Colo., reported that re- 
cently several patients at Fitzsimons Gen- 
eral Hospital who have convulsive disorders 
have had onset of break-through of their 
seizures, and each individual stated that they 
wondered whether the medication was not 
involved, since they had been seizure-free for 
several years with Parke-Davis dilantin cap- 
sules with the red band, but recently had 
obtained medication without the red band. 
Medication was given of Parke-Davis dilantin 
and no seizures have recurred.” The report 
went on to say, “it is recommended that 
standardized Parke-Davis dilantin be ob- 
tained in order to eliminate the disorders.” 
The generic product had been supplied by 
company B and company C. 

August 7, 1963, the U.S. Naval Hospital, 
Oakland, California, reported that diphenyl- 
hydantoin sodium capsules produced by 
company D caused “the controlled seizure 
patient to unnecessarily become non-con- 
trolled, which is both physiologically and 
psychologically contra-indicated; absorp- 
tion from the gastro-intestinal tracts of 
patients has been spotty when this product 
is used.” 

November 18, 1963, Madigon General Hos- 
pital, Tacoma, Washington, complained 
about another lot of diphenylhydantoin 
from the company D—item caused dizziness, 
vomiting and ‘queeziness’ in several patients 
and in one case premonitory symptons of 
seizures. 

The hospital's chief neurologist comments 
that “it has been my experience that pa- 
tient response is significantly more erratic 
with diphenylhydantoin supplied by other 
than Parke-Davis & Co.” He recommended 
that all further procurements of this drug 
be made from Parke-Davis. 

November 30, 1965, the Naval Hospital at 
St. Albans, New York, reported still another 
series of unsatisfactory experiences with 
this drug, again for company D. The neurol- 
ogist has had seven adult patients with in- 
creased epileptic seizures . . . this drug is 
intended to be an anticonvulsant and is not 
producing the effect needed,” the report 
added. 

Interestingly, the lot of this product had 
passed tests in the military laboratory; 
samples sent to the FDA also seemed to be 
satisfactory. 

June 9, 1966, Dow Air Force Base, Maine, 
physicians submitted a complaint about a 
new lot of diphenylhydantoin from com- 
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pany D. “Patients on this drug are experi- 
encing seizures more frequently than on 
previously available products,” they said. 

One firm supplied an antibiotic used in 
urinary tract infections (methanamine man- 
delate enteric-coated tablets), but the prod- 
uct would not disintegrate. Laboratory tests 
and X-rays showed the tablets would not 
dissolve, and hence could not release the 
medication, When the Defense Department 
informed the firm, its response was that the 
patient be told to bite them in half and 
swallow the pieces. 

In 1964, the military submited a number 
of versions of supposedly equivalent tetra- 
cycline tablets for clinical testing to deter- 
mine if the various firms’ products actually 
got into the bloodstream. August 24, 1964, 
the laboratory reported that tablets sup- 
plied by Company E “gave no measurable 
blood levels in 7 of the 10 (human) sub- 
jects” who were given the product. 

One additional example. Nitrofurantoin is 
a widely-used agent against infections of the 
urinary tract. Often, patients with chronic 
infections require this drug over extended 
periods of time. Defense Department doctors 
and hospitals use it in substantial quanti- 
ties, as do their civilian counterparts. A series 
of complaints came in on a supposedly ge- 
neric equivalent nitrofurantoin supplied by 
an Italian firm, Zambon, S. P. A., beginning in 
1961 and running through April 1963. 

From military hospitals all over the coun- 
try the word was the same: This nitrofuran- 
toin is unsatisfactory. From Walter Reed, 
evidence that it “almost invariably” caused 
nausea and vomiting. From Sheppard Air 
Force Base, Texas, reports of severe rash. 
Other reports came from military institu- 
tions in Virginia, California, Texas, Florida, 
Washington, Massachusetts, South Carolina, 
Maryland. 

From the Naval Hospital at San Diego, 
there were detailed reports on a 15 year old 
female patient whose condition worsened 
to near death using this product. 

Regarding the last case cited, the hospital's 
commanding officer made a comment of par- 
ticular import to the point we are examining. 
He said, “It is felt that this (young depend- 
ent child's) life was jeopardized by substi- 
tuting an unknown product for one which 
for several years had controlled her infection 
exceptionally well. The cost of two hospitali- 
zations, plus the expensive coly-mycin (an 
antibiotic used against severe infections) and 
the transfusions, made the substitution in 
her case of zambon nitrofurantoin a very ex- 
pensive maneuver.” 

I should add that the product that had 
helped this young girl well in the past, and 
which helped her recover her health when 
she was given it again, was a brand of nitro- 
furantoin made by a small but highly-re- 
puted firm, Eaton Laboratories. 

Mr. Chairman, it was because of cases of 
this kind that the Defense Department de- 
cided to go all the way—to require a com- 
pany to show evidence of effectiveness in 
human beings, before a company can qualify 
to supply it with a given drug. As I under- 
stand the procedure, it will not matter 
whether the firm is one of the great ones 
of the industry, or one of the unknowns, 
If the company cannot stand plant inspec- 
tion and demonstrate that the specific prod- 
uct it wants to supply does what it is sup- 
posed to do, in human beings, it will not 
be permitted to bid. 

The end result of all this work to assure 
quality drugs for the military is that the 
Defense Department will know the complete 
story of the companies whose drugs it uses. 
It will be sure of their names, their qualifi- 
cations, their manufacturing know-how, the 
competence of their staffs and the capabili- 
ties of their facilities. More, it will know 
that their products work—not on the theo- 
retical grounds that they meet laboratory 
standards, but on the basis of actual use in 
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human patients. In short, Defense will then 
have the same kind of beforehand confi- 
dence that a physician in private practice 
has now, when he prescribes a product made 
by a specific company—a product he has 
used before and which he personally knows 
will do his patient some good. I applaud this 
latest step by the military. 

Responsible drug companies have nothing 
to fear from such a program, Should they 
not be able to prove their products work, 
I seriously question their right to supply 
drugs to anyone. Such firms have no business 
in this business. They should not be in any 
way associated with drugs, because life may 
depend on drugs. 

Such firms should make hoola hoops and 
wastebaskets, Not drugs. They deserve neith- 
er the business of sick patients nor the en- 
couragement of physicians, or congressional 
committees. They most emphatically do not 
now get the recognition of most American 
doctors. I earnestly trust you will recom- 
mend nothing that will in any way tend to 
change that. 

I hold no brief for drug firms, large or 
small, but I respect them. I've been privy 
to living through, and practicing in the gold- 
en age of medicine, and their development. 
I simply say to you that anyone suggesting 
that one drug firm is as good as another, is 
a fool or is naive, or both. Certainly those 
who tell you that the great military hospi- 
tals do not buy brand name drugs are doing 
more to mislead and confuse, than to help. 
The military has a most elaborate procedure, 
the effect of which is to restrict its purchases 
to products of proven quality; not just gener- 
ic drugs, but quality drugs made by com- 
panies they know, and know well. The very 
word “generic” implies anonymity, gentle- 
men; the program I have described to you 
is one emphasizing just the opposite. The 
result of it is that when the President goes 
to Walter Reed or Bethesda, he does not get 
“generic” drugs; he gets drugs made by com- 
panies the Defense Department knows su- 
premely well. That is as it should be! 

I am a firm believer in giving important 
jobs to qualified people. The logic of this 18 
no less valid in drugs than it is in building 
airplanes or spaceships. If reputation, re- 
sources, and ability to produce, are not of 
importance in the drug field, they count for 
nothing anywhere else. 

Iam grateful, Mr. Chairman, for the cour- 
tesy you have shown in permitting me to 
come before you today. I assure you I am in 
sympathy with your desire to uncover useful 
facts on which the Congress can act. I shall 
be pleased to answer any questions you may 
have, within my capability. 


STOKELY CARMICHAEL TO HEAD- 
QUARTER IN WASHINGTON, D.C.; 
RIOTS CONTINUE AND STILL NO 
ACTION ON ANTIRIOT LEGISLA- 
TION 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, Stokely 
Carmichael has arrived in town. He is 
going to set up headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

He threatened before coming here 
that he was going to take over the city.” 
Last night he made a speech urging his 
listeners to resist military service in Viet- 
nam. He and his followers are going to 
teach Negro high school students here 
to oppose the draft and he continued to 
preach, “Hell, no” with the draft. 


— 
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He told the audience to defy the 
police—bodily if necessary. 

Second, I see in Houston, Tex., a police- 
man was fatally wounded. Other officers 
were injured in a riot of some 500 stu- 
dents. Police found shotguns, three .22 
caliber rifles, and two Molotov cocktails 
along with lengths of chain in the 
dormitories. 

I see in Milwaukee where a group 
called the “Black Avengers” threaten 
“to take over Milwaukee next month,” I 
say it is time that Congress acted on an 
antiriot bill before they attempt to at- 
tack the Capitol itself. The situation is 
serious. The challenge rests with us in 
Congress. 

Anyone that thinks these uprisings, 
riots, and preachments of anarchy, now 
tinged with unpatriotic outbursts in 
many instances, are not parts of a na- 
tional plan had better pay heed to the 
mounting evidence to the contrary. 

I enclose the newspaper and UPI ticker 
accounts of the events to which I referred 
for the RECORD: 


PUSHES OPPOSITION TO DRAFT: CARMICHAEL 
TO SPEND SUMMER HERE 
(By Leon Dash) 

Stokely Carmichael, outspoken “black 
power” advocate, said last night he plans 
to work as fleld secretary in Washington this 
summer under Lester McKinnie, local leader 
of the Student Non-violent Coordinating 
Committee. 

Carmichael, former national head of SNCC, 
announced the selection of Washington as 
his summer field of operation after a speech 
before a chanting and cheering crowd of 
some 1300 at the Lincoln Temple Memorial 
Church, 11th and R Streets nw. 

“We're going to build a black resistance 
group in this country,” he said. “Ours is a 
love of humanity over the love of country. 
That's what counts. 

“The United States is a nation of thieves. 
It stole this country from the red man, then 
stole the black people from the shores of 
Africa. This nation stands now on the brink 
of murdering Vietnam.” 

Urging his listeners to resist military serv- 
ice in Vietnam to their utmost, Carmichael 
said, “We must now talk about spending 
about five years in jail . . . Muhammad Ali 
(Cassius Clay) is concerned with people, So 
are we. Sixteen people in SNCC have said, 
‘Hell, no! to the draft and are not going 
(into the service). They’d rather spend five 
years in jail...” 

Carmichael said SNCC will start teaching 
Negro high school students here to oppose 
the draft, explaining that contemplated 
changes in the draft law will affect them 
most—in the 18- and 19-year-old bracket. 

Carmichael’s comments were made at a 
meeting of the Spring Mobilization to End 
the War in Vietnam which plans a 1 p.m., 
march to the White House today. 


MILWAUKEE WARNED BY “BLACK AVENGERS” 


Mapison, Wis., May 16.—A civil rights mili- 
tant, backed by a Roman Catholic Priest, 
said today an organization called the “Black 
Avengers” will take over Milwaukee next 
month if the city’s racial problems go un- 
solved. 

The ultimatum was given to the State 
Committee on Service to Minority Groups by 
members of the Milwaukee Youth Council 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and its leader, the 
Rev. James E. Groppi. 


Rror 
Hovuston.—Students firing rifles and shot- 
guns from darkened dormitories at a pre- 
dominantly Negro university battled more 
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than 650 police today. A policeman was fa- 
tally wounded before officers stormed the 
dormitories and arrested nearly 500 students. 

Three other persons were shot in the night 
of violence at Texas Southern University. 

Police besieged the campus for nearly two 
hours. Then a squad of 60 to 70 riflemen, ad- 
vancing 20 yards at a time infantry-style, 
rushed Lanier and Bruce Halls, 

They smashed down doors with fire axes, 
shot locks off doors, hauled the students 
out and had them lie face down on the 
grass to be searched, then took them to jail. 

Rookie Patrolman Louis Kuba, 25, was 
shot in the head as he advanced on the 
dormitories about 1 a.m. cdt. He died eight 
hours later in Houston’s Ben Taub Hospital. 

Also shot were officers Raymond G. Black- 
lock, 37; and Allen Dale Dugger, 32, who 
were in fair condition; and Morris English, 
22, a student, whose condition was unde- 
termined. Another officer cut his hand on 
broken glass. 

Police said they found a shotgun, three 
22 caliber rifles and two molotoy cocktails 
along with a length of chain in the dorms. 

The violence followed demonstrations yes- 
terday by Negroes protesting conditions at 
a junior high school and “garbage and filth” 
at a city dump near the Negro section. 
Thirty-two persons were arrested then. 

A Negro newspaper editor, Julius Carter 
of the “Forward Times,” said rumors swept 
the TSU campus that one of the demonstra- 
tors had been shot. 

Then a student, Douglas Wayne Waller, 
was arrested on the campus, Police said he 
was intoxicated and carrying a stolen pistol. 

Police said after Waller was taken to jail, 
another student began “haranguing” a 
gathering crowd. When Blaylock, a plain- 
clothesman, came to the campus following 
the arrest of Waller, he was shot in the hip. 

Police said the students then started a 
bonfire on a major city street which runs 
through the campus—also a center of con- 
tention among students, who wanted it 
closed off. 

The students began shooting at cars driv- 
ing along the street. Then they blocked it 
with sewer casings stacked nearby for a 
construction project, officers said. 


COLUMBIA VA HOSPITAL 


Mr.DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much concern expressed in South 
Carolina over the proposed reduction in 
the capacity of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital at Columbia, and rightly 
so. I fully share the concern of those who 
have expressed themselves on this point; 
but I feel that the proposed reduction in 
the number of beds which may be op- 
erated at this hospital is not the most 
important situation facing the Colum- 
bia Veterans’ Administration Hospital at 
the present time; rather, I am inclined 
to the view that what we should do at 
Columbia is to assure, at an early date, 
a complete modernization and renova- 
tion of this hospital. 

The Columbia Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital was dedicated in 1932. 
Physicians in private practice have in- 
formed me that any hospital over 20 
years old is obsolete by today’s medical 
standards unless it has been updated. No 
one who has experience in this field 
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would deny for a moment that we live in 
a different world insofar as medicine is 
concerned in 1967 from the prevailing 
practices of 1932. Today we have open 
heart surgery centers, renal dialysis 
units, intensive care units, monitoring 
devices for the care of cardiac cases, and 
any number of other new and strange 
techniques which, thankfully, are im- 
proving the health of our veterans and 
all of America’s citizens. The search is 
going on at a level at Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals undreamed of 30 years 
ago. 

Thus, it seems to me that the practical 
and worthwhile step that we can take 
today in the long-range interest of the 
veterans of South Carolina, is to see that 
Columbia has its physical plant updated 
to provide for the practice of the most 
modern concept which now exists in the 
medical world. 

Mr. Speaker, the Columbia VA Hospi- 
tal is in urgent need of remodeling and 
repair. Air conditioning is also urgently 
needed. The Columbia hospital is cen- 
trally located in the very heart of South 
Carolina; it is in a splendid location. 
Modernization should be authorized and 
should begin at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. I have requested the chairman of 
our Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, the 
Honorable OLIIx TEAGUE, to have a 
thorough investigation of the need for 
modernization and renovation at Colum- 
bia. In the meantime, I urge that while 
any modernization program is being con- 
sidered, there shall be no reduction in 
the number of hospital beds at Columbia, 
as there is a waiting list and many of our 
veterans are in great need of hospitaliza- 
tion. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on Thursday afternoon, April 
20, I returned to my district on off- 
cial business. Had I been able to 
be present on the House floor the lat- 
ter part of the afternoon session, I 
would have voted yea“ on rollcall No. 
70, final passage of the Adenauer reso- 
lution, House Resolution 443. This res- 
olution requested the President of the 
United States to communicate the ex- 
pression of sentiment of the House of 
Representatives to the Government of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, on 
the loss of Chancellor Adenauer. 

I have long admired the leadership of 
Chancellor Adenauer for Germany and 
the free world, and have appreciated his 
great friendship for the American people. 

I would have voted “yea” on rollcall 
No. 71, the final passage of H.R. 207, to 
enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
participate in the development of a large- 
scale desalting plant by providing finan- 
cial, technical, or other assistance to the 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California. 
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ESTABLISH AN INDEPENDENT FED- 
mee MARITIME ADMINISTRA- 
ON 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Tatcotr] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill—H.R. 10076—to 
amend title II of the Maritime Act, 1936, 
to create an independent Federal Mari- 
time Administration. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
revitalize our merchant marine by estab- 
lishing an independent agency dedicated 
solely to the development of policies and 
programs which will restore the mer- 
chant marine to its position of 
leadership. 

The American merchant fleet once 
played a vital role in the development of 
the America that we know today. Begin- 
ning with the sailing ships which pro- 
vided the lifeline between the developed 
European nations and this underdevel- 
oped New World—down through recent 
times, in peace and in war—it has con- 
tributed greatly to our Nation’s strength 
and prestige. Today, after centuries of 
faithful service, it is cast into a role of 
a neglected stepchild. 

The United States is the leading trad- 
ing nation in the world, yet the US. 
merchant fleet carries under 8 percent 
of its oceanborne foreign commerce. 

Maritime policy and foreign trade are 
interdependent, and job opportunities 
are affected by the futures of both. 
Studies made in 1960 showed that about 
7 million workers were then affected by 
our foreign trade. With the increased 
foreign trade that has ensued, the num- 
ber of workers so affected has indeed 
increased. 

The importance of shipbuilding to our 
national well-being must be placed in 
better perspective. 

On terms of employment alone—a re- 
vitalized shipbuilding program would 
provide expanded job opportunities in the 
shipyards and in the allied industries 
that supply the components. 

A rule-of-thumb method used in 
measuring employment in the U.S. ship- 
building industry is that each $1 million 
in new dry-cargo ship construction pro- 
duces approximately 84 man-years of 
employment for workers in the ship- 
yard and allied industries. 

Based on Bureau of Labor Statistics 
data, average weekly earnings of this 
work force, as of December 1966, 
amounted to $137. This converts to $7,- 
124 per man-year, or $498,680 for 70 
man-years. Using an estimated average 
cost per ship of $20,000,000, this means 
that each new ship constructed would 
provide 1,400 man-years of employment. 
Thus, each new ship would generate $9,- 
973,600 in wages for these workers. 

The shrinking size of our merchant 
fleet, coupled with the technological ad- 
vancements incorporated in newly con- 
structed vessels, is reducing employment 
opportunities for American seamen. 
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Notwithstanding this fact, it is pre- 
dicted that there will be a shortage of 
qualified seagoing personnel in the next 
5 years. Presently, over half of the skilled 
seagoing personnel is 45 years of age or 
older. 

An important requirement of our mari- 
time policy is to maintain and expand a 
trained pool of U.S. citizen seagoing per- 
sonnel with maritime skills and experi- 
ence. This is an important element of 
strength for a great nation in a troubled 
world. 

The strength or weakness of our mer- 
chant marine has a direct relationship to 
the balance-of-payment problem. Every 
ton of cargo shipped from a U.S. port, or 
brought in from a foreign land, increases 
the value of our trade by either con- 
serving or earning dollars for the United 
States. 

The shipping industry has been the 
the largest earner contributing to our 
international balance of payments. It has 
been responsible for reducing the deficit 
by between $900 million and $1 billion 
annually in recent years. When you con- 
sider that these earnings were achieved 
while carrying less than 10 percent of 
our oceanborne trade, it becomes ap- 
parent that an increase in the amount 
of cargo carried on U.S. vessels could 
contribute greatly toward the permanent 
solution to this problem. 

Mr. Speaker, the 90th Congress should 
give the highest priority to this legisla- 
tion creating an independent Federal 
Maritime Administration. 

The text of my bill follows: 

H.R. 10076 
A bill to amend title II of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, to create an independent 

Federal Maritime Administration, and for 

other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Maritime 
Act of 1967”. 

Src. 2. Section 201(a) of title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 201. (a) (1) There is hereby estab- 
lished an agency to be known as the Federal 
Maritime Administration (hereafter in this 
subsection referred to as the ‘Administra- 
tion’), which shall be an independent agency 
not under any other department, agency, or 
instrumentality of the executive branch of 
the Government, or under the authority of 
the head of any such department, agency, or 
instrumentality. 

“(2) There shall be at the head of the 
Administration a Federal Maritime Adminis- 
trator (hereafter in this subsection referred 
to as the ‘Administrator’), who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, for a term 
of four years, except that the term of the 
Administrator first appointed shall expire on 
June 30, 1969. Each Administrator appointed 
to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only for 
the unexpired term of his predecessor. Upon 
expiration of his term of office, each Ad- 
ministrator shall continue to serve until his 
successor shall have been appointed and shall 
have qualified. The Administrator shall be 
compensated at the rate provided for level 
III of the Executive Salary Schedule, and 
shall be responsible for the exercise of all 
powers and the discharge of all duties of the 
Administration, except those vested in the 
Maritime Board by section 3 of the Federal 
Maritime Act of 1967. 

“(3) There are hereby transferred to the 
Administration— 
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„(A) All functions of the Secretary of 
Commerce conferred upon him by Reorga- 
nization Plan Numbered 21 of 1950 and con- 
firmed as being vested in him by section 202 
(a) of Reorganization Plan Numbered 7 of 
1961. 

“(B) All functions of the Secretary of 
Commerce transferred to him by Section 202 
(b) of Reorganization Plan Numbered 7 of 
1961, except as provided by section 3 of the 
Federal Maritime Act of 1967. 

“(4) There shall be in the Administration 
a Deputy Maritime Administrator who shall 
be appointed by the Administrator in accord- 
ance with the civil service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, and 
who shall perform such duties as the Admin- 
istrator shall prescribe. The Deputy Maritime 
Administrator shall be Acting Administrator 
during the absence or disability of the Ad- 
ministrator, except that the Deputy Mari- 
time Administrator shall at no time sit as a 
member or acting member of the Maritime 
Subsidy Board.” 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established 
within the Federal Maritime Administration 
(hereafter in this Act referred to as the 
“Administration”) a Maritime Board (here- 
after in this Act referred to as the Board“). 
There are hereby transferred to the Board 
the following functions: 

(1) All functions of the Federal Maritime 
Board transferred to it under section 105 (1), 
(2), and (3) of Reorganization Plan Num- 
bered 21 of 1950 and subsequently vested in 
the Secretary of Commerce by section 202 
(b) of Reorganization Plan Numbered 7 of 
1961. 

(2) All functions with respect of findings 
and determinations regarding loan and mort- 
gage insurance under provisions of title X 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (52 Stat. 
969; 46 U.S. C. 1271 et seq.) . 

(b) The Board shall be composed of three 
members as follows: The Federal Maritime 
Administrator (hereafter in this Act referred 
to as the Administrator“), who shall be 
Chairman of the Board, and two additional 
members appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Not more than two members of the Board 
shall be from the same political party. The 
two additional Board members appointed by 
the President shall— 

(1) be appointed for terms of 4 years; ex- 
cept that the terms of the members first ap- 
pointed shall expire as follows: one on June 
30, 1970, and one on June 30, 1971; and 

(2) be compensated at the rate provided 
for level IV of the Executive Salary Schedule. 

Each member appointed to fill a vacancy 
shall be appointed only for the unexpired 
term of his predecessor. Upon expiration of 
his term of office, each member shall con- 
tinue to serve until his successor shall have 
been appointed and shall have qualified. No 
member shall engage in any other business, 
vocation, or employment. 

(c) A vacancy in the Board shall be filled 
in the same manner as in the case of the 
original appointment. A vacancy in the 
Board shall not impair the power of the re- 
maining members to exercise the authority 
of the Board. Any two members of the Board 
shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business, and the concurring votes of 
any two members shall be sufficient for the 
disposition of any matter which may come 
before the Board. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of the last sentence 
of section 201 (b) of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1986 (46 U.S.C. 1111 (b)), shall apply 
with respect to the Administrator, members 
of the Board, and all officers and employees 
of the Administration. The first two sen- 
tences of section 201(b) of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936 (46 U.S.C. 1111 (b)) are re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 5. The Administrator and members of 
the Board shall be appointed with due re- 
gard to their fitness for the efficient dis- 
charge of the powers and duties vested in 
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them and may be removed by the President 
only for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or mal- 
feasance in office. 

Sec. 6. So much of the personnel, property, 
and records employed, used, held, available, 
or to be made available, in connection with 
the functions transferred to the Administra- 
tion and to the Board by the provisions of 
this Act, as the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget determines necessary, shall be trans- 
ferred to the Administration, or to the Board, 
as the case may be. 

Sec. 7. Part II of Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 21 of 1950, and part II and section 
303 (c) of Reorganization Plan Numbered 7 
of 1961, are hereby repealed by this Act and 
the amendments made by this Act. 

Sec. 8. Nothing in this Act or any of the 
amendments made by this Act shall be 
deemed to affect (1) the Federal Maritime 
Commission established by part I of Reorga- 
nization Plan Numbered 7 of 1961, or (2) any 
of the functions of such Commission. 

Sec. 9. This Act, and the amendments 
made by this Act, shall take effect on the 
sixtieth day after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 


REAR ADM. DENNIS C. LYNDON 
SERVED HIS COUNTRY WITH DIS- 
TINCTION 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Mize] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, today at Ar- 
lington National Cemetery, a great Amer- 
ican was buried with full military honors. 
He is the late Rear Adm. Dennis C. Lyn- 
don, of Atchison, Kans., who died of a 
heart attack at Falls City, Nebr., last 
Saturday. 

We in Kansas join with our fellow 
countrymen in mourning the untimely 
passing of this well-known military fig- 
ure. We send our sincere condolences to 
the members of his family—his wife and 
four children, the oldest of whom, Lt. 
(jg.) Dennis C., Junior, is carrying on the 
family’s tradition of service in the Navy 
as an officer aboard the submarine 
Croaker, based at New London, Conn. 

In tribute to the memory of Admiral 
Lyndon, I wish to emphasize his out- 
standing record of service to his country 
from the time that he graduated from the 
U.S. Naval Academy in 1935 until the 
time of his death when he was com- 
mander of the Naval Reserve Training 
Command with headquarters in Omaha, 
Nebr. The highlights of his career in the 
Navy and the many citations with which 
he was honored are set forth in his official 
biography which I make a part of this 
tribute: 

Rear Ab. Dennis C. LYNDON, U.S. Navy 

Dennis Charles Lyndon was born in Atchi- 
son, Kansas, on December 7, 1913, son of 
Dennis C. and Helen A. (Murphy) Lyndon. 
He attended Maur Hill and St. Benedicts 
High Schools in Atchison, prior to entering 
the U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Mary- 
land in 1931. Graduated and commissioned 
Ensign on June 6, 1935, he subsequently ad- 
vanced in rank, attaining that of Rear Ad- 
miral, to date from April 1, 1964. 

Following graduation from the Naval 
Academy in 1935, he joined the USS Lezing- 
ton and while on board that aircraft carrier 
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participated in the search for Amelia Earhart. 
In October 1937 he was detached for duty on 
the Staff of Commander Battle Force and in 
November 1938 reported as Engineering Of- 
ficer of the USS Elliot. He was serving in that 
capacity when the United States entered 
World War II, December 8, 1941. From March 
1942 to September 1943 he was attached to 
the battleship South Dakota as Fire Control 
and Air Defense Officer and while serving as 
such saw action during the Battle of Santa 
Cruz, the Solomons campaign and in opera- 
tions with the British Fleet in the North At- 
lantic. In September 1943 he reported as 
Chief Staff Officer to Commander Battleship 
Division Nine, USS South Dakota later USS 
Alabama Flagship. 

He was awarded the Legion of Merit with 
Combat “V,” and cited in part as follows: 
“For exceptionally meritorious conduct as 
Plotting Room Officer and Air Defense Officer 
of the USS South Dakota from September 
1942 to August 1943 and as Chief Staff Officer 
to Commander Battleship Division Nine from 
August 26, 1943 to October 1, 1944, during 
action against enemy Japanese forces in the 
Pacific Ocean Areas. Exercising superb tac- 
tical ability and initiating thorough plan- 
ning and training programs, Commander 
Lyndon rendered valiant service during the 
Battles of Santa Cruz and Guadalcanal, the 
occupation of the Gilbert, Marshall and 
Caroline Islands, the historic Battle of the 
Philippine Sea and strikes against Central 
and Northern Philippines... .” 

In January 1945 he became “Skipper” of 
the USS Nicholas and commanded that 
destroyer during the reconquest of the Phil- 
ippines, the Okinawa campaign and the 
Fast Carrier Task Force raids on the home 
islands of Japan. After the cessation of hos- 
tilities in 1945, the Nicholas made the first 
contact with the enemy in their waters when 
she rendezvoused with a Japanese destroyer 
and took aboard their emissaries for trans- 
fer to the flagship of Admiral William F. 
Halsey, USN (now Fleet Admiral, Deceased). 
Later at the formal signing of the peace 
treaty the Nicholas transported the allied 
signatories of that document from Yoko- 
hama to the USS Missouri which was an- 
chored in Tokyo Bay. 

For outstanding services while in com- 
mand of the Nicholas he was awarded the 
Bronze Star Medal with Combat “V,” and 
also received a Letter of Commendation, with 
Ribbon and Combat V.“ The citations fol- 
low, in part: 

Bronze Star Medal: “For meritorious 
achievement as Commanding Officer of the 
USS Nicholas during operations against 
enemy Japanese forces in the bombardment 
of Mariveles and Corregidor, Philippine Is- 
lands, from February 13 to 16, 1945. Demon- 
strating outstanding skill and leadership, 
Commander Lyndon maneuvered his ship 
through dangerous waters and provided ef- 
fective fire in support of minesweeping op- 
erations. When enemy shore batteries shelled 
a group of minesweepers, he immediately di- 
rected counter-fire which quickly silenced 
several of the hostile gun positions 

Letter of Commendation: “For his meri- 
torious service ...as Commanding Officer 
of a destroyer while operating with a spe- 
cial task group evacuating prisoners of war 
from Japan, He skillfully and diligently exe- 
cuted the varied duties assigned him. His 
initiative and devotion to duty assisted ma- 
terially in the prompt liberation and in 
many cases the saving of lives of thousands 
of allied prisoners of war 

Detached from command of the Nicho- 
las in March 1946, he next served as Ord- 
nance Instructor at the General Line School, 
Newport, Rhode Island, and in July 1948 re- 
ported as Planning Officer for the Panama 
Sector, Caribbean Sea Frontier, under the 
Commandant of the Ffteenth Naval District. 
In July 1951 he reported as Executive Offi- 
cer of the USS St. Paul, which for eight 
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months operated in the Korean area of hos- 
tilities, under the United Nations Command. 
“For meritorious service (in that capacity) 
from November 1951 to June 1952...” he 
was awarded a Gold Star in lieu of the Sec- 
ond Bronze Star Medal. The citation con- 
tinues: 

“During this period Commander Lyndon 
was directly responsible for maintaining the 
spirit and morale of the crew and officers at 
an unusually high level thus increasing the 
efficiency and in turn contributing greatly to 
the efficiency of the ship during operations 
which inflicted heavy damage on the enemy. 
Commander Lyndon contributed greatly to 
the success of the gun strikes and fire sup- 
port missions assigned the USS St. Paul 
on April 21, 1952. (He) was the first officer 
to arrive at Turret One in which a powder 
explosion had just occurred. His calm and 
immediate attention to repair party person- 
nel was directly responsible for the early re- 
moval of the personnel casualties from the 
turret and the prevention of any further 
material damage to the ship. In spite of the 
fact that a larger and more serious explosion 
was possible any moment. Commander Lyn- 
don remained constantly in the immediate 
vicinity of the turret, directing the rescue 
operations until all personnel casualties had 
been removed and it had been positively as- 
certained that no further danger existed 

In March 1953 he became Commander De- 
stroyer Division Seventy-Two, which par- 
ticipated in two cruises in Korean waters 
and on the Formosa Patrol. After instruction 
at the National War College, Washington, 
D. C., August 1954 to June 1955, he was as- 
signed to the Strategic Planning Group, Of- 
fice of the Joint Staff, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Washington, D.C. He remained there until 
June 1957, and the next month assumed com- 
mand of the gasoline tanker Marias. In 
July 1958 he returned to duty with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, assigned to the Operations 
Directorate. 

In September 1960 he assumed command 
of the USS Des Moines (CA-134) and in 
March 1961 was detached for duty in the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, Navy 
Department, Washington, D.C. There he was 
assigned as Assistant Director of the Politico- 
Military Policy Division until July 1963, then 
as Director of the Foreign Military Assistance 
Division. In October 1964 he became Com- 
mander Cruiser-Destroyer Flotilla Eleven. He 
was awarded the Gold Star in lieu of the 
Second Legion of Merit. The citation follows: 
“For exceptionally meritorious service from 
October 7, 1964 to May 28, 1965 as Com- 
mander Cruiser-Destroyer Flotilla Eleven. 
During this period, (he) exercised outstand- 
ing leadership and professional competence 
in maintaining his assigned forces at a con- 
sistently high degree of combat readiness 
while employed in the Western Pacific area. 
As Commander Cruiser-Destroyer Group, 
Western Pacific, from October 1964 to Febru- 
ary 1965, he was directly responsible for de- 
veloping coordinated surface-air tactics 
against high-speed surface craft, thereby 
making a major contribution to fleet readi- 
ness as well as to the art of naval war- 
LATO. 50% 

In September 1965 he reported as Com- 
mander Naval Reserve Training Command, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

In addition to the Legion of Merit with 
Gold Star and Combat V.“ the Bronze Star 
Medal with Gold Star and Combat V.“ and 
the Navy Unit Commendation Ribbon, Rear 
Admiral Lyndon has the American Defense 
Service Medal with star; American Campaign 
Medal; European-African-Middle Eastern 
Campaign Medal; Asiatic-Pacific Campaign 
Medal with two silyer and two bronze stars 
(twelve operations); World War II Victory 
Medal; Navy Occupation Service Medal, Asia 
Clasp; China Service Medal (extended); Na- 
tional Defense Service Medal; Korean Service 
Medal; and the United Nations Service Medal. 
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He also has the Korean Presidential Unit 
Citation Badge. 

His official residence is 1800 Oakley Street, 
Topeka, Kansas. He is married to the former 
Winifred de Lorimier of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, and has four children: Dennis C., Jr., 
Arthur D., Mary L. and Christopher R. Lyn- 
don. 


DRAFT 


Mr. BROTZ MAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
dialog on the draft, and of such alterna- 
tives as the establishment of an all-vol- 
unteer armed service, will soon be over. 
The Armed Services Committee is ex- 
pected to issue its report and recom- 
mendations soon on the recently con- 
cluded hearings on the extension of Se- 
lective Service. 

Thomas C. Schelling, professor of eco- 
nomics at Harvard University, appeared 
recently before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee to present his views on the issues 
raised by military conscription. I offer 
for the Record the complete text of Dr. 
Schelling’s statement to the committee; 
it is a significant contribution to the cur- 
rent dialog. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS C. SCHELLING, PROFES- 
SOR oF ECONOMICS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
BEFORE THE JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE, 
APRIL 27, 1967 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee; 

As you know, many teachers in American 
colleges and universities have been concerned 
about the draft. Naturally they are, not only 
because the draft is related to war in general, 
and to the war in Vietnam in particular, but 
also because the draft raises some funda- 
mental questions about democratic govern- 
ment and the obligations of citizenship, and 
moreover because most of the students we 
teach, and even many of the teachers among 
us, are qualified by age, health, and educa- 
tion to perform military service. 

A few months ago, several of my colleagues 
and I—holding among us quite a variety 
of views on this controversial subject— 
agreed that the subject deserved more than 
argument, more than expressions of opinion, 
and composed ourselves into a faculty study 
group under the auspices of the John F. Ken- 
nedy Institute of Politics. Because of the 
diversity of views among us, we needed some 
ground rules, and these were simply that we 
should explore the subject patiently, raising 
all of the issues we could before trying to 
settle them, searching for all the agreement 
we could find but sharpening up the remain- 
ing differences in order to know just where 
we differed, and not jumping hastily to con- 
clusions. We kept to the rules and have not 
jumped hastily. But your invitation to testi- 
fy, Mr. Chairman, prompts me to anticipate 
where I think we shall come out—or at least 
where I shall come out—and I welcome the 
opportunity to express a judgment on these 
issues, I can speak only for myself, but I am 
sure my dozen colleagues in the fields of eco- 
nomics, political science, philosophy and law, 
will at least let me acknowledge that my 
views have been formed in the course of 
many Saturdays of discussion with them. 

To keep my original statement brief, I 
shall formulate merely the conclusions I 
have reached and let the Committee, in its 
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questions, probe my reasons on the points 
that most interest it. 

1) Potentially there is bound to be some 
form of compulsory service. No matter how 
far we go in making voluntary enlistment 
attractive, the government cannot deny itself 
the means, in an emergency, of meeting its 
military manpower requirements. We are 
bound to have a system that combines vol- 
untary enlistment with some form of po- 
tential compulsory service, even though 
there may be times, as there were in recent 
years, when nobody has to be drafted. 

2) That does not dispose of the question, 
how far should we go in providing incentives 
towards voluntary enlistment? The National 
Advisory Commission on Selective Service 
was concerned with the question, Who 
serves when not all serve?” Establishing that 
some kind of draft would be necessary, the 
Commission went on to examine what kind 
of compulsory service system there should 
be. That is a crucial question; but for this 
Committee I think the other is equally im- 
portant. How far can our country afford to 
go, and how far does it wish to go, in provid- 
ing the incentives for voluntary enlistment 
and re-enlistment, in reducing the number 
who have to be drafted (and who probably 
serve for short periods), and in separating 
the financial burden from the obligation to 
serve? 

3) Too often the question of military 
compensation is raised in all-or-none form: 
what would it cost to achieve an all-volun- 
tecr force? Too often the questions of fair- 
ness and discrimination relate to who shall 
serve, with little attention to how we might 
reduce the burdens of service on those who 
serve. The draft is not merely a way of get- 
ting needed manpower; it is a way of get- 
ting manpower cheaply. Those of us who 
do not serve, because we are too old or 
because we are otherwise not selected, should 
be careful not to use the draft as a way of 
holding military wages down while civilian 
wages, inside government and out, are high- 
er and continue to rise. The financial cost 
is there, whether we pay it through the 
budget or not; the more of that financial 
burden we taxpayers assume, the less we 
have to impose on those who co our fighting 
for us. 

4) The questions of how much to com- 
pensate in the interest of fairness, and how 
much to compensate in the interest of great- 
er voluntary enlistments, come closely to- 
gether of course. Raising pay for either pur- 
pose tends to meet the other purpose. Selec- 
tive increases, like re-enlistment bonuses or 
pay increases for highly specialized person- 
3 can of course achieve selective results. 

As an economist, I ht be expected 
to estimate for you Se 57 would pad to 
meet a military-manpower goal of, say, 2.75 
million through voluntary enlistments, with 
or without some additional number to be 
acquired through the draft. I cannot. All 
estimates are bound to be indirect, based on 
interpretations of dubious evidence in a 

world. The study presented by the 
defense department two years ago was based 
on data that lend themselves to a variety 
of interpretations. My interpretation of 
those same data leads me to a much lower 
estimate of the extra cost of achieving a 
large volunteer component in the armed 
forces; but I can have no great confidence 
that my interpretation is correct or that the 
original evidence is adequate to permit an 
estimate or that, if it was at the time, it will 
remain pertinent in the aftermath of Viet- 
namese hostilities. 

6) I am emphasizing military pay as 
much in the interest of sound business man- 
agement as in order to reduce our future 
reliance on the draft. Drafting a man and 
training him in a speciality may be poor 
economy if the same specialty could be in- 
duced by higher pay to enlist. Inducing the 
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re-enlistment of people who have been ex- 
pensively trained, through the use of more 
discriminating pay scales, may be good 
economy. And draftees should never be per- 
mitted to become cheap substitutes for civil- 
ian employees where civilians could do nearly 
the same jobs. The long run advantages of 
using more economic incentives in a military 
career service ought to weigh heavily in the 
balance against habit, tradition, and the 
costs of transition. The aftermath of the war 
in Vietnam may provide an exceptional op- 
portunity to incur the transitional costs of 
moving more in the direction of a career 
service based on economic incentives. 

7) Turning now to the form of compul- 
sory service, I am strongly attracted to a lot- 
tery that is nearly universal within a fairly 
narrow age group. I can see almost no reason 
for exempting or deferring anybody at age 
19 or 20 on grounds that his career plans 
and educational intentions make him too 
valuable a civilian to go into the army or 
make it a national interest that his service 
be postponed a few years. In saying this, I 
have in mind a level of armed forces of about 
the present magnitude or as it may be in 
the aftermath of the Vietnamese war, that is, 
something closer to 3 million than to 6 mil- 
lion men. If the armed forces were very sub- 
stantially larger for a prolonged period, I 
would have to reconsider the need for a na- 
tional manpower program that paid explicit 
attention to the educational base of our 
population and to the need for particular 
skills and professions, For the present level 
of manpower, the economic benefits of dis- 
criminating among young men will be 80 
modest, and so largely confined to the young 
men who benefit, as to be outweighed by the 
greater simplicity and fairness of a lottery. 
(The only profession for which I might have 
to make an exception would be the medical 
profession, and I am not qualified to make 
any specific proposal on that.) 

8) It should be possible to design a lot- 
tery that, without becoming too complicated, 
permits a young man some freedom of per- 
sonal choice in the year that he chooses to be 
placed in the lottery. I would make any such 
freedom of choice equally available to all 
young men, And I am attracted to a national 
lottery without quotas of any sort, by state 
or otherwise. 

9) I endorse the idea of special training 
and rehabilitation programs for those who 
are rejected either as enlistees or as draftees, 
both for the sake of more nearly universal 
service and for the social and economic bene- 
fits; but I am not qualified to offer any spe- 
cific advice. At the same time I am wholly 
unsympathetic to the notion of universal 
national service, civilian and military, both 
because compulsion in our society ought to 
be limited to real national emergencies and 
because I am dismayed at the thought of the 
federal government trying to find civilian 
service for millions of young people, most of 
whom have a pretty good idea of what to do 
with themselves in a free society. j 

10) A final conclusion, perhaps not as 
urgent but of long-lasting significance, re- 
lates to veterans’ benefits. This Committee 
might well undertake a study that the long- 
term cumulative effects of G.I. and other 
benefits, state as well as federal, involving 
job preference, tax concessions, educational 
and unemployment benefits, insurance and 
cash bonuses. It is natural that state govern- 
ments as well as the federal government 
should want to reward those who have served 
in the armed forces, particularly those who 
have served in combat, perhaps especially 
those who served out of the country’s need 
rather than the individual's choice, and 
served with inadequate compensation by or- 
dinary civilian standards. There is some tend- 
ency for benefits to be haphazardly related 
to income and property taxes, to civil service 
preference, and to things of that sort. The 
consequences, in both equity and economic 
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efficiency, are not guaranteed to be favorable. 
What we end up with is a system of partially 
deferred compensation, often on a contingent 
basis, that may make less sense altogether 
than each particular piece of legislation 
makes by itself. A study conducted by this 
Committee might provide some valuable 
long-run guidance for those who wish to 
legislate deferred compensation in the most 
effective way. 
Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 


ESTABLISH JOINT COMMITTEE TO 
REVISE FLAG CODE 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Sranron] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
submitted a statement of the Judiciary 
Committee in support to legislation I re- 
cently introduced, H.R. 9129, to prohibit 
desecration of the flag. I am hopeful that 
the committee will shortly report mean- 
ingful legislation to this body with a rec- 
ommendation for early passage. It is 
also my hope that the Senate will enact 
similar legislation and that the bill can 
be presented to the President to be signed 
into law on Flag Day, June 14, 1967. 

In the course of preparing my state- 
ment for the committee, I came across 
countless incidents of disrespect shown 
our national symbol, incidents not only 
involving the desecration of our flag, but 
misuse. 

I have become increasingly appalled at 
not only the complete and total dis- 
regard for respect for our national sym- 
bol, but also at the apparently intentional 
misuse of the flag and its separate stars 
and stripes. I have seen photographs of 
the flag glued down to material and used 
as a portion of a pop art picture, seen 
the flag used to decorate kites, pillows, 
and other articles in a bedroom, seen a 
flag-draped dummy hung in effigy, and, 
in my opinion, the most flagrant abuse 
of all, the use of dollar signs and skeletons 
as replacements for the stars on a flag 
used in a recent parade down Fifth Ave- 
nue in New York. 

It is now time for Congress to act to 
establish uniform provisions for the 
proper handling of our flag and its sym- 
bols. Congress established the original 
design and rules for display, as well as the 
proper form of respect for our flag. Con- 
gress must now provide specific regula- 
tions covering proper use of the flag. 

I have today introduced a concurrent 
resolution that would establish a special 
joint committee to study the existing 
flag code, section 3 of title 4 of the United 
States Code, and any other laws of the 
United States relating to the display, pro- 
tection, and use of the flag of the United 
States, and to make recommendations 
for legislation to strengthen such laws, 
expand their scope and application, and 
provide for their effective enforcement. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues. to 
join with me in support of this resolu- 
tion. 
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SOVIET KIDNAPER IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 16, 1967, J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector of the FBI, made his annual ap- 
pearance before a House Appropriations 
Subcommittee to submit his appropria- 
tions request for fiscal 1968. Included in 
his extensive testimony were these re- 
marks regarding the use of official Soviet 
and Soviet-bloc personnel to carry on 
espionage operations: 

It is a historical fact that the intelligence 
services of the Soviets and their allies have 
appropriated the great bulk of their official 
representations and diplomatic establish- 
ments in other countries as bases from which 
to carry on their espionage operations, 

The number of official personnel of the 
Soviet bloc here on February 1, 1967, totaled 
931. They were accompanied by 1,296 depend- 
ents and experience has shown that some of 
these also have intelligence assignments. 

The activities of the Soviets are typical 
when it comes to making use of official dele- 
gations as a ready means of bringing intelli- 
gence personnel into this country. Soviet per- 
sonnel assigned to the United Nations Secre- 
tariat on July 1, 1961, numbered but 57. On 
February 1, 1967, the number was 155, and 
about one-half were known to be officers or 
agents of the intelligence services. 


According to Mr. Hoover, other Soviet 
functions in the United States serve as 
a cover for intelligence agents: 

Of the 21 Soviet nationals employed by 
the Amtorg Trading Corp. in New York City 
on February 1, 1967, more than one-half 
were affiliated with intelligence organiza- 
tions. 

The Soviets, of course, make full use of 
their press representatives in the same way. 
Of the 26 Soviet nationals posing here as 
press representatives on February 1, 1967, 
over half were known to be intelligence 
agents. 


A recent graphic example of Soviet 
trickery here in the United States came 
to light when two KGB espionage agents 
were unmasked in New York, having 
arrived under fictitious names. They 
hastily departed, when the New York 
Daily News did an excellent job of ex- 
posure. Now it develops that a day before 
Svetlana Stalin arrived here in the 
United States, another Soviet thug, 
Vasili Sanko, the agent who tried to 
kidnap a defecting diplomat’s wife in 
Australia in 1954, entered the country 
as a chauffeur and took up residence at 
the Soviet U.N. Mission in New York 
City. 

I insert the three articles appearing 
in the New York Daily News of May 16 
and 17, 1967, concerning this issue in 
the Record at this point: 

RUSSIAN KIpNAPER IS UNMASKED HERE— 
Srroncarm Guy TURNED Ur ONE Day BE- 
FORE ARRIVAL OF SVETLANA 
One day before Svetlana Stalin, daughter 

of the former Russian premier, arrived here 


after renouncing Communism, a “minor 
Soviet functionary” also arrived and took up 
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residence at the Soviet UN Mission, 136 E. 
67th St. 

The new arrival, listed as a chauffeur, was 
Vasili Fedorovich Sanko. He entered the 
country on a visa dated April 20, issued by 
the State Department. Svetlana arrived 
April 21. 

The News was informed yesterday that 
Sanko is a professional strongarm man for 
the Russian government. The informant 
identified him as one of the Russian couriers 
who in 1954 was photographed pulling Mrs. 
Vladimir Petrov, wife of a defector, into a 
plane bound for Russia from Sydney, 
Australia. 

(In Washington, the State Department 
said a visa was issued to Sanko in a routine 
procedure, and that no queries were made 
about him or his background.) 

Mrs. Petrov was taken on the plane, in the 
company of two couriers, and a Russian Em- 
bassy secretary, as far as Darwin, Australia. 
There, with the couriers disarmed, she was 
granted asylum and eventually was reunited 
with her husband. 


PHOTO WAS PUBLICIZED 


The picture showing Sanko and the other 
courier, Valery Karpinsky, dragging the 
weeping woman into the plane was used 
around the world. 

According to the informant, Sanko re- 
mained at the Sydney Airport while Kar- 
pinsky and Feodor Zharov, along with the 
embassy secretary, F. V. Kislitsyn, flew with 
Mrs. Petrov. 

After Mrs. Petrov told the Australian of- 
ficials at Darwin that she wanted to remain 
in Australia, the three Russians continued 
on the plane to Switzerland, where the 
couriers were given back their guns. 

What happened to Sanko then, or where 
he went after that foulup, is unknown. 


DESCRIBED IN BOOK 


In a book published two years later by 
Viadimir and Evdokia Petrov, in which they 
described Petrov's defection and his wife's 
escape, she described how she was hustled 
3 a protesting Australian crowd to the 
plane. 

“Sanko and Karpinsky took my arms and 
dragged me through the crowd on to the tar- 
mac,” she wrote. “Under the floodlights of 
the airport I saw the milling crowd like a 
roaring sea around us. I lost my right shoe 
and I asked by escorts to get it back for me, 
but they would not stop.” 

She said: “They had one object only—to 
get me on the plane. Half-dragged, half- 
hobbling, stumbling, I at last reached the 
plane,” as the crowd yelled to her; “Don’t go! 
Stay here with your husband! If you go, it’s 
a labor camp or death for you!” 

The News informant said Sanko has been 
working here as a chauffeur, driving a 1967 
blue Chevrolet with DPL plates. 

Sanko came here alone, although he re- 
portedly has a wife in Russia. 

According to the informant, he drives his 
passengers to the UN daily at 10:30 AM. 
parks in the delegates’ lot, hobnobs only 
vA the other chauffeurs, talks to no one 
else. 


INSIDE STORY or ToP RED Srres HERE 
(By William Federici) 

The inside story behind the supposedly 
hush-hush visits here by three top men in 
the KGB, Russia’s superspy agency, was dis- 
closed yesterday. Although the trio no doubt 
had other spy chores to perform, their pri- 
mary mission was to reinforce the security of 
Officials at the Soviet UN Mission. 

The News learned exclusively that from 
Ambassador Nikolai T. Fedorenko down, the 
diplomats and their families have been 
bombarded by threats, reportedly from 
Ukrainian separatist groups. 

The threats—and possibly a few incidents 
unreported to authorities here—not only 
brought the KGB into New York but re- 
sulted also in one of the strangest develop- 
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ments in U.S.-Soviet relations. The Reds 
sought and received intensive security from 
the New York police—whom they have rou- 
tinely denounced down the years as Cos- 
sacks.” 

Whether it was paint on the building, 
broken windows, burglary attempts or even 
fires inside, the Russians have always prided 
themselves on handling their own affairs at 
the mission, 136 E. 67th St., without help 
from local police or firemen. 

But the threats, which began five months 
ago, rattled them. In addition to Ambassador 
Fedorenko, Deputy Ambassador Platon D. 
Morozoy and Minister Evgeny N. Makeev 
were targets of the “wild Ukrainians,” as the 
Russians called them. 


CRACK COPS ASSIGNED 


After conferences with top Soviet aids at 
the embassy in Washington, the mission ap- 
pealed to the State Department for help, and 
State called in New York City Police. 

Crack detectives of the safe and loft squad, 
who are specialists in tailing and catching 
burglars at work, were assigned to protect 
the UN Reds on a round-the-clock basis. 

The men from safe and loft became perma- 
nent fixtures at the Soviet brownstone on 
E. 67th. They met the diplomats in the morn- 
ing, took them to UN for their daily nyets, 
brought them home for lunch and then back 
to world headquarters. 

In fact, wherever the top Reds went, so 
did safe and loft, and wherever the wives 
and children went—even to family outings 
at the Reds’ suburban preserve in Glen 
Cove, L.I—S&L was on hand. 

“No one has ever been so close to a Rus- 
sian since Yalta,” one detective said. 

Presumably for this very reason—that 
safe and loft was cramping their style— 
the Reds appealed to the home office in Mos- 
cow. 

On March 27, using diplomatic passports 
and aliases, KGB Gen. Vasiliy V. Mozschech- 
kov and his top assistant, Gen. Nikilay Vino- 
gradov, arrived here to case the situation. 

The pair departed rather ignominiously 
after The News had exposed their presence 
here, but they are believed to have brought 
back recommendations for a less embarras- 
sing form of protection. 

Reportedly, the word was that KGB should 
provide its own musclemen to guard the UN 
Reds and make the New York cops unneces- 
sary. Shortly thereafter, the men from safe 
and loft began noticing a lot of new “chauf- 
feurs” showing up at the mission and, coin- 
cidentally, the local cops were downgraded. 

Please walk behind, they were told, and if 
they must escort the Russians by car, tail 
them in their own autos at a discreet dis- 
tance. After a while, the Russians wouldn't 
even tell them where they were going. 

Last month, safe and loft really got the 
message that its services were no longer 
wanted. As disclosed in The News yester- 
day. KGB's top muscleman, Vasili Fedoro- 
vich Sanko, arrived here. 

Sanko is best remembered for his strong- 
arm work in 1954 when he was photographed 
in the act of pulling Mrs. Vladimir Petrov, 
wife of a defector, into a plane bound for 
Russia from Sydney, Australia. She won Aus- 
tralian asylum when the plane landed at 
Darwin. 

Since his arrival, Sanko has been working 
as—you guessed it!—a “chauffeur.” 

U.S. AGENTS KEPT WATCH ON THE RED 

KIDNAPER 
(By Jerry Greene) 

WASHINGTON, May 16 (News Bureau).— 
Vasili Fedorovich Sanko got a routine visa 
for entry into the United States as a Russian 
UN Mission chauffeur, but to all “appropriate 
agencies” of this government he was never 
regarded as just another hired hand after his 
arrival on April 20. 

The State Department confirmed today the 
exclusive story in THE News disclosing that 
Sanko, a professional Soviet strongarm agent, 
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had slipped in as a diplomatic chauffeur one 
day before Svetlana Stalin arrived seeking 
sanctuary and economic freedom. 

Sanko was identified as one of three Soviet 
agents involved in the 1954 kidnaping of Mrs. 
Viadimir Petrov, wife of a Communist de- 
fector in Australia. 

While affirming THe News’ unmasking of 
the UN chauffeur, a State Department spokes- 
man said State had no role in providing se- 
curity for Svetlana. Similarly, it was 
learned, no other U.S. government agencies 
are providing official protection for the 
daughter of the late Russian premier. 

Robert McCloskey, the department's 
spokesman, told reporters that “appropriate 
agencies of the U.S. government are aware of 
the background and previous activities of 
this person (Sanko). So far, we have no evi- 
dence that he has engaged in any improper 
act since his arrival in the U.S.” 


INCLUDED IN DELEGATION 


Sanko was issued a G-2 visa—a diplomatic 
form granted to members of an official UN 
delegation—by the American Embassy in 
Moscow about April 12. 

He was included in a Soviet delegation of 
23 persons designated to attend the fifth spe- 
cial session of the UN General Assembly. 

“Sanko is listed as an employe of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs,” McCloskey said. 

The G-2 visa was issued under Section 13 
of the UN-U.S. headquarters agreement, 
which provides that visas shall be granted as 
promptly as possible to members or officials 
of a foreign delegation. 


ARRIVED FROM MONTREAL 


“Sanko arrived in the U.S. on April 20 by 
Air Canada from Montreal,” McCloskey said. 
“As of today he is still in New York City. 
His admission to the U.S., however, is tempo- 
rary, and is only for the duration of the fifth 
special session of the UN General Assembly. 
We expect Sanko will depart at the conclu- 
sion of the fifth special session.” 

The State Department disclosed that Sanko 
had visited the U.S. twice after the dramatic 
escapade in Australia when the protesting 
Mrs. Petrov was pulled into a plane by two 
Russian couriers. She was freed and her cap- 
tors disarmed before the aircraft left the 
country and she was granted asylum. 

Sanko was listed as an employe of the So- 
viet delegation to the 1ith UN General As- 
sembly in 1956-57 and again as a member 
of the delegation to the 12th session in Sep- 
tember, 1957. He remained here for three 
months at that time. 

“We have no evidence,” McCloskey said, 
“that he engaged in any improper activities 
during these stays.” 


ALLEGED REMARKS OF HON. 
EMANUEL CELLER 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
1 minute rule I advised the House that 
I had been granted a special order of 1 
hour tomorrow, Thursday, May 18, to 
discuss public remarks alleged to have 
been made by our colleague, the Honor- 
able EMANUEL CELLER, on Sunday, May 
14, 1967, 11 to 11:30 am. on station 
WNEG-TV, channel 4, the alleged 
transcript of which has been made ap- 
pendix A to a motion filed by the attor- 
neys for plaintiffs-petitioners in case 
No. 1386 October term 1966, before the 
Supreme Court of the United States en- 
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titled Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., et al. 
against JOHN W. McCormack, et al.” 

In order to facilitate the discussion to- 
morrow under the special order I am 
placing in the Recorp the proceedings 
referred to along with appendix A: 


[Im the Supreme Court of the United States, 
October term, 1966, No. 1386] 

ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR., ET AL., PLAINTIFFS- 
PETITIONERS, AGAINST JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
ET AL., DEFENDANTS-RESPONDENTS. 

MOTION 
Petitioners respectfully move this Court for 
permission to file, in typewritten form, the 
attached Emergency Supplement to the Peti- 
tion for Writ of Certiorari prior to judgment 
in the Court of Appeals, for the grave and 
serious reasons set forth in the attached 

Emergency Supplement to the Petition for 

Writ of Certiorari prior to judgment in the 

Court of Appeals. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ARTHUR KINoy, 
WILLIAM M. KUNSTLER, 

511 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, New York. 
JEAN CAMPER CAHN, 

1308 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 

Washington, D.C. 
ROBERT L. CARTER, 

20 West 40th Street, 

New York, New York. 
HUBERT T. DELANY, 

55 Liberty Street, 

New York, New York. 


University, Washington, D.C. 
Henry R. WILLIAMS, 
271 West 125th Street, 
New York, New York. 
Attorneys for Plaintiffs-Petitioners. 


In the Supreme Court of the United States, 
October term, 1966, No. 1386] 

ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR., ET AL., PLAIN- 
TIFFS-PETITIONERS, AGAINST JOHN W. Mc- 
CORMACK, ET AL., DEFENDANTS-RESPONDENTS 

EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENT TO PETITION FOR WRIT 
OF CERTIORARI PRIOR TO JUDGMENT IN THE 
COURT OF APPEALS TO THE UNITED STATES 
COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 

ARTHUR KINoy, 
WILLIAM M. KUNSTLER, 
511 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, New York. 
JEAN CAMPER CAHN, 

1308 Nineteenth Street NW., 

Washington, D.C. 
ROBERT L. CARTER, 

20 West 40th Street, 

New York, New York. 
HUBERT T. DELANY, 

55 Liberty Street, 

New York, New York. 
HERBERT O. REID, Sr., 
FRANK D. REEVES, 

Post Office Box 1121, 

Howard University, 


New York, New York. 


[In the Supreme Court of the United States, 
October term, 1966, No. 1386] 

ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR., ET AL., PLAIN- 
TIFFS-PETITIONERS, AGAINST JOHN W. Mc- 
CORMACK, ET AL., DEFENDANTS-RESPONDENTS 

EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENT TO PETITION FOR WRIT 
OF CERTIORARI PRIOR TO JUDGMENT IN THE 
COURT OF APPEALS TO THE UNITED STATES 
COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 

'To the Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States: 

Petitioners respectfully move this Court 
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for permission to file this supplement, in 
typewritten form, to the Petition for Writ of 
Certiorari prior to judgment in the Court of 
Appeals filed with this Court on Saturday, 
May 14, 1967. 

The material affixed hereto as Appendix A, 
containing remarks made by the Honorable 
Emanuel Celler, Chairman of the House 
Select Committee and Chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, on national television on Sunday, May 
15, 1967, on WNBC-TYV, at 11:00 a.m., on the 
program entitled “Searchlight,” is of critical 
importance in connection with the basic 
issues of this case and, in particular, with 
Point I, D, The exclusion of Petitioner vio- 
lated his rights and the rights of the over- 
whelmingly Negro majority of the citizens 
of the 18th Congressional District, guar- 
anteed by the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution,” 
page 99 of Petition, and with Point II, B (il), 
„the. . . constitutional questions are un- 
contestably justiciable.” 

We ask for this extraordinary permission 
since we believe that the remarks of Chair- 
man Celler indicate beyond any question the 
necessity of immediately remedying the grave 
and unconstitutional wrongs to Petitioners 
herein, and underline the serious immediacy 
of granting the relief prayed for in this Peti- 
tion by this Court. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ARTHUR KINoy, 
WILLIAM M. KUNSTLER, 
511 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York. 
JEAN CAMPER CAHN, 
1808 Nineteenth Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
ROBERT L. CARTER, 
20 West 40th Street, 
New York, New York. 
HUBERT T. DELANY, 
55 Liberty Street, 
New York, New York. 
HERBERT O. RED, Sr., 
FRANK D. REEVES, 
Post Office Box 1121, 
Howard University, 
Washington, D.C. 
HENRY R. WILLIAMS, 
271 West 125th Street 
New York, New York. 
Attorneys for Plaintifjs-Petitioners. 
SEARCHLIGHT—-GUEST: CONGRESSMAN 
EMANUEL CELLER 


APPENDIX A 


ANNOUNCER. “Congressman Emanuel Celler 
is the Dean of the House of Representatives 
and a staunch supporter of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration. Congressman Celler will be 
questioned about the affairs of the nation 
and New York State on Searchlight today. 

“WNBC-TV and Radio, in cooperation with 
Citizens Union, invites you to join the work- 
ing press in action on Searchlight. To intro- 
duce today’s guests and our panel, here is the 
moderator of Searchlight, Ben Grauer.” 

Ben GRAVER. Welcome back to Search- 
light, Congressman Celler.” 

ERANUEL CELLER. “Thank you, sir.” 

Graver. “Now in his 45th year of service in 
the House, Brooklyn Congressman, Emanuel 
Celler, wields great power as Chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee. His com- 
mittee considers bills on matters such as 
civil rights, wiretapping and eavesdropping, 
flag burning, electoral college reform and 
court reform on the Federal level. Most re- 
cently, however, Mr. Celler gained nationwide 
attention as Chairman of the Special House 
Committee which investigated the affairs of 
former representative Adam Clayton Powell. 

“That committee, although bi-partisan in 
design, and created by the House leadership, 
was unable to convince the majority of the 
congressmen, that his recommendations 
which included the censure and fine for Mr. 
Powell, were a strong enough punishment. 
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As you know, Mr. Powell was refused his seat 
in the House. The Powell matter is far from 
over, however. Mr. Powell has been duly re- 
elected by his district. The House must once 
again face the Powell issue. 

“Yesterday, in a suit filed in the United 
States Supreme Court, Mr. Powell charged 
that his exclusion from the House was due 
in large part to racism. Here to question Con- 
gressman Celler is the panel which includes 
Milton M. Bergerman, Chairman of Citizens 
Union; our visiting reporter from the New 
York Press, Frank Lynn, political editor of 
Long Island’s Newsday: and the panel is 
completed with Gabe Pressman of NBC 
News. Mr. Bergerman has the first question 
for Congressman Celler.” 

MILTON BERGERMAN. “Congressman, the in- 
troduction indicated that Adam Clayton 
Powell's brief in the Supreme Court yester- 
day charging that his exclusion was based on 
racism and charging that his punishment 
was to be contrasted with the mild rebuke 
which Senator Dodd got, or was recom- 
mended to get. You think that that position 
on his part is sound?” 

CELLER. “Well, with reference to racism, I 
believe there was an element of racism in the 
vote in the House that rejected the resolu- 
tion which I as Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee offered. It was racism accompanied by 
the hysteria that had resulted from the 
climate of public opinion due to Mr. Powell's 
antics and peculiarities and swagger and de- 
fiance. 

“As to the deferentiation that is made by 
Mr. Powell’s attorney before the Supreme 
Court with reference to the reaction of the 
House against him, and the reaction of the 
Senate Dodd, I fear that the 
comity that exists between the House and 
the Senate precludes me from making com- 
ment. We're not—under the rules of the 
House and the rules of the Senate, a mem- 
ber of either House must not comment 
or criticize in any depth the reaction of the 
other House.” 

BERGERMAN. “Let's exclude then the 
Dodd thing. People can make up their own 
minds about that. What about the fact that 
the House did something that your commit- 
tee did not recommend. Are you saying, in 
effect, that you don’t agree with the deci- 
sion that the House made and that you're 
not supporting that?” 

CELLER. “I emphatically disagree with 
what the majority, the—rather two-thirds 
of the members of the House did, namely 
to oust him.” 

BERGERMAN. “Well, are you saying that 
that’s not now supportable?” 

CELLER. “It’s difficult to say whether or 
not if resolution of the type I offered before 
would be offered again, whether the House 
would accept it or repeat its action that 
it had made in the first instance. We've 
counting noses and we don’t seem to find 
at this juncture much change of opinion 
with reference to the attitude of the mem- 
bers towards Mr. Powell, And I fear me that 
if the resolution, mild as I thought mine 
was, is again offered, it may meet the same 
fate and be defeated and another resolu- 
tion might be offered again to oust him and 
I do not believe that is—I should say it’s 
illegal to and is contrary to what I feel is 
reasonable and proper to oust a man. Be- 
cause how can you oust—eject a man from 
the House before he is a member? And, my 
theory is that he has to be—has to receive 
the oath to become a member before he can 
be ejected from the House.” 

BERGERMAN, “Well, that’s on the second 
one. That's on the current one.” 

CELLER. “Yes, well, I fear me that the 
House will take the bit in its teeth again 
and for the same reasons that actuated them 
before racism, hysteria, and so forth and 
fear, because there’s an avalanche of mail 
received by the Congressmen which is all 
hostile to Powell, I fear me that the House 
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will do the—repeat its error again, unfor- 
tunately, and I feel that is wrong.” 

BERGERMAN. Well, are you saying that 
it’s an error from the standpoint of policy 
or is it an error from the standpoint of 
law? Are you saying that 

CELLER, “Well, the House is a law unto 
itself. I can’t say it’s an error in law because 
what the House does is something that can- 
not be challenged in my opinion in the 
Court.” 

BERGERMAN. “Therefore, let me just clarify 
that.” 

CELLER. “It’s immoral, I would say.” 

BERGERMAN. “Alright, you're saying in ef- 
fect that whatever the House did will be sus- 
tained by the Courts in your judgment, 
whether right or wrong.” 

CELLER., “I won't say that what—it’ll be 
sustained. I think the Supreme Court will 
refuse to take jurisdiction and refuse to hear 
the case as was the situation in the lower 
Court. The United States District Judge 
hearing the case said—He will not take 
jurisdiction over that.” 

BERGERMAN. “Well, that’s the same thing. 
In effect, the Courts will say that it’s the 
Congress’ job and they won't interfere with 
it. Let's put it that way. Therefore, you're 
saying that what they did, whether right or 
wrong will prevail. What the House did, 
OB haar 

CELLER. “Well, that’s a rather unusual way 
of putting it. Unfortunately, there is no au- 
thority that can dictate to the House what 
it shall or shall not do with reference to 
punishment of its members. The Constitu- 
tion under the Separation of Powers theory 
gives the House sole authority in that 
regard.” 

BerceRMAN. “So I understand. But then 
the conclusion from the standpoint of the 
public trying to find out what this is all 
about, the conclusion is essentially correct, 
isn’t 1t? That the House’s action, right or 
wrong, will stand.” 

CELLER. “The House maybe do something 
maybe doing something that cannot be chal- 
lenged, but I say it’s immoral to do it.“ 

Graver. “I think we’ve covered it clearly. 
Mr. Lynn.” 

Lynn. “Congressman, the House leader- 
ship, including yourself as you mentioned, 
opposed this severe penalty for Mr. Powell, 
of exclusion.” 

CELLER. “The House leadership supported 
my resolution.” 

LYNN. “That's right. How .. .” 

CELLER. “And deplored and opposed his— 
his eviction, you might put it that way.” 

Lynn. “Now isn’t the leadership doing 
anything to end its racism and hysteria 
which you called that will lead to a repeti- 
tion of this exclusion?” 

CELLER. “The leadership is doing all and 
sundry in that regard, but that racism is 
pretty deep. It’s wide and deep. Members 
from the South have the strongest kinds of 
convictions on this matter.” 

Lynn, “What could happen if Mr. Powell 
doesn’t show up, assuming he loses the 
Court case?” 

CELLER. “If Mr. Powell doesn't show up, 
and that’s the situation today, he hasn’t 
shown up since he was elected, the matter 
remains in status quo. Ordinarily, the mem- 
ber elect appears in the House and asks for 
the privilege of being sworn in by the 
Speaker. He has not—Powell has not done 
that. Meanwhile, the district goes without 
representation, which is rather deplorable, 
and Powell doesn’t draw his salary.” 


THE CASE FOR ABOLISHING THE 
DRAFT 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
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his remarks at this point in the RECORD 

and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in his usual 
manner, Prof. Milton Friedman has 
articulately set forth in the May 14 is- 
sue of the New York Times magazine the 
case for an all-volunteer Army and the 
problems which have beset its promoters 
in getting the matter intelligently con- 
sidered by the Congress and the public. 
We are again witnessing this year efforts 
to extend the authority to draft after 
only the shallowest consideration of 
whether this authority is really neces- 
sary. Professor Friedman’s article delves 
into essential matters never considered 
by the President’s “blue ribbon” Mar- 
shall Commission, or the House Armed 
Services Committee’s Civilian Advisory 
Panel, and only considered in a cour- 
teous but superficial manner by the 
standing congressional committees with 
responsibility in the area. 

There is great need for a broad con- 
gressional study of the methods of mili- 
tary manpower procurement. Many of us 
in the Congress have urged this for many 
years. Professor Friedman’s article il- 
lustrates, that as we again approach the 
date for extension of the draft, we in 
the Congress have left our task undone. 
Hopefully Congress will move shortly 
to consider this in a more thoroughly 
complete manner. 

I am inserting Professor Friedman’s 
article for the RECORD: 

THE CASE FoR ABOLISHING THE DRAFT—AND 
SUBSTITUTING FOR IT AN ALL-VOLUNTEER 
ARMY 

(By Milton Friedman) 

The present legal authority for conscript- 
ing men into the armed services expires 
June 30. It is no accident that it expires in 
an odd-numbered year. That was deliberately 
contrived to make sure that renewal of the 
draft would come up when neither Con- 
gressional nor Presidential elections were 
pending. Hitherto this stratagem has worked 
like a charm—the draft was renewed in 1955, 
1959 and 1963 with hardly a ripple of pub- 
lic concern or opposition with only per- 
functory Congressional hearings. 

This year, the committees with primary 
responsibility—the armed services commit- 
tees headed in the Senate by Senator Rich- 
ard Russell and in the House by Represent- 
ative Mendel Rivers—have been, as always, 
holding hearings, but this time their hear- 
ings have been more than a pro forma en- 
dorsement of Gen. Lewis B. Hershey and the 
Selective Service System. President Johnson 
has suggested major changes in the opera- 
tion of the draft—that we take the young- 
est men first, cut student deferments and 
introduce a lottery selection system. But 
everyone seems to want to get in on the draft 
act. 

Senator Edward Kennedy has chaired a 
Labor and Public Welfare subcommittee 
that has held hearings on the effect of the 
draft on manpower problems. The Joint 
Economic Committee, headed by Senator 
William Proxmire, has touched on the same 
subject in its hearings on the effect of Viet- 
nam on the economy. Senator Mark O. Hat- 
field has introduced a bill that provides for 
the early transition to a fully voluntary sys- 
tem of manning the armed forces. Repre- 
sentatives Donald Rumsfeld and Thomas 
Curtis have introduced a bill calling for a 
Congressional study of the feasibility of 
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terminating the draft soon. A Council for a 
Volunteer Military, sponsored by individuals 
covering the political spectrum from right 
to left, has just been formed, And so on 
and on. 

The passions engendered by Vietnam 
clearly explain why the renewal of the draft 
is not a routine matter in this odd year of 
1967. But the interesting thing is that a 
man’s position about the draft cannot be 
inferred from his position about the war. 
Both men who favor stronger military action 
and men who favor a bombing pause in the 
North or even complete withdrawal have 
come in favor of terminating the draft and 
relying on volunteers to man the armed 
forces. In the past several months Barry 
Goldwater has devoted three of the columns 
he writes to urging that conscription be 
ended and that it be ended now. Norman 
Thomas and James Farmer have both taken 
the same position. James Kenneth Galbraith, 
new head of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, has long been an articulate and effec- 
tive opponent of the draft. Fortunately, belief 
in personal freedom is a monopoly of neither 
Republicans nor Democrats, of neither con- 
servatives nor liberals. 

There is by now wide agreement that the 
present system of conscription is defective 
and must be changed—even General Hershey 
has given in. Highly placed voices—including 
those of Sargent Shriver and Willard Wirtz; 
more ambiguously, Robert McNamara, and 
most surprisingly, anthropologist Margaret 
Mead—have urged a system of universal na- 
tional service, in which all young men (and, 
if Miss Mead has her way, all young women 
as well) would be conscripted and assigned 
to a variety of tasks, one being to serve in 
the military. 

There is far less recognition that while the 
President's proposals would improve the op- 
eration of conscription, no system relying on 
compulsion can remove the basic defects of 
the present draft. In current circumstances 
only a minority of young men are needed to 
man the armed forces. Short of letting men 
decide for themselves, there is no equitable 
way of determining which young man should 
serve and which two or three should not. 
Short of making the armed forces offer con- 
ditions that attract the men it needs, there 
is no way of avoiding waste and misuse of 
men in the armed forces, or the use of men 
in the military who would contribute far 
more in civilian activities. 

And, of course, any system involving com- 
pulsion is basically inconsistent with a free 
society. A lottery would only make the arbi- 
trary element in the present system overt. 
Universal national service would compound 
the evil—regimenting all youth to camou- 
flage the regimentation of some. 

The continued use of compulsion is unde- 
sirable and unnecessary. We can and should 
man our armed forces with volunteers. This 
is the method the United States has tradi- 
tionally used except in major wars. The past 
two decades are the only exception. It is time 
that we brought that exception to an end. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF A VOLUNTARY ARMY 

Even in strictly military terms, a volun- 
tary force would be more effective. It would 
be manned by people who had chosen a mili- 
tary career, rather than partly by reluctant 
conscripts anxious only to serve out their 
term. It would have much lower turnover, 
freeing men for military service who are now 
spending their time training others or being 
trained. Intensive training, a higher average 
level of skill, the use of more and better 
equipment, would permit military strength 
to be raised while the number of men in the 
services was reduced. Not least of the advan- 
tages of a volunteer force is its effect on 
morale. Military service is now demeaned, 
treated as a necessary but degrading duty 
that men have to be dragooned into perform- 
ing. A voluntary army would restore a proper 
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sense of pride, of respect for the important, 
dangerous and difficult task that the armed 
forces perform. 

The elimination of compulsion would en- 
hance the freedom of all of us, The young 
would be free to decide whether to serve or 
not to serve. Members of draft boards would 
be relieved of the awful task of arbitrarily 
deciding how a young man shall spend sev- 
eral of the most important years of his life— 
let along whether his life shall be risked in 
warfare. The tormenting and insoluble prob- 
lem now posed by the conscientious objector 
would disappear. We could immediately dis- 
pense with investigating the innermost val- 
ues and beliefs of those who claim to be con- 
scientious objectors—a process entirely re- 
pugnant to a society of free men. 

Conscription has been used as a weapon— 
or thought by young men to have been 80 
used—to discourage freedom of speech, as- 
sembly and protest. The freedom of young 
men to emigrate or to travel abroad has 
been limited by the need to get the permis- 
sion of a draft board (if they are not to put 
themselves inadvertently in the position of 
being a lawbreaker). Uncertainty about the 
draft has affected the freedom of young men 
to plan their schooling, their careers, their 
marriages and their families in accordance 
with their own long-run interests. 

“To attract more volunteers, we would have 
to improve conditions of service . . . Existence 
of conscription means the military have to 
pay little heed to enlisted men’s needs.” 

the armed forces with volunteers 
would have other real advantages for the 
country at large. Colleges and universities 
could pursue their proper educational func- 
tion, freed alike from the incubus of young 
men—probably numbering in the hundreds 
of thousands—who would prefer to be at 
work rather than at school, but who now 
continue their schooling in the hope of avoid- 
ing the draft; and from controversy about 
issues strictly irrelevant to their educational 
function. We certainly need controversy in 
the universities—but about intellectual and 
educational issues, not whether to rank stu- 
dents or not to rank. 

The community would benefit from a re- 
duction in unwise early marriages contracted 
at least partly under the whip of the draft, 
as well as from the associated decline in the 
birth rate. Industry and government would 
benefit from being able to hire young men on 
their merits, not their deferments. Not least, 
the level and tone of public discussion might 
be raised—though this is perhaps simply an 
expression of my innate optimism. 

Some of these advantages would also result 
from substituting a lottery for present 
methods of selection—but only in part, and 
only for those who are clearly selected out. 


IS A VOLUNTARY ARMY FEASIBLE? 

Is it not simply wishful thinking to sup- 
pose that we can abandon conscription when 
a hot war is raging in Vietnam, when we 
must maintain armed forces exceeding 3 
million men in total? Men are now free to 
volunteer, yet the number who do so is 
clearly inadequate and, moreover, many 
volunteer only because they expect to be 
drafted. The number of true“ volunteers 
is clearly much too small to man armed 
forces of our present size. This undoubted 
fact is repeatedly cited as evidence that a 
voluntary army is unfeasible. 

It is evidence of no such thing. It is eyl- 
dence rather that we are now grossly under- 
paying our armed forces. The starting pay for 
young men who enter the armed forces is 
less than $45 a week—and that sum includes 
not only cash pay and allotments, but also 
the value of clothing, food, h and 
other items furnished in kind. The starting 
pay is virtually the same now as in 1950— 
but prices are higher, so in terms of goods 
and services the man who enlists gets con- 
siderably less now than he did then. All of 
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the pay raises since then have gone to 
officers and to enlisted men with longer 
terms of service. They have to be induced to 
stay in service. Fresh recruits can be con- 
scripted—so why raise the pay? 

Little wonder that volunteers are so few. 
Most young men can earn twice as much 
in civilian jobs. 

To attract more volunteers, we would have 
to improve conditions of service. This means 
higher entering salaries. But it also means 
better housing facilities and improved 
amenities in other respects. The existence 
of conscription means that the military need 
pay little attention to the wants of the en- 
listed men—if not enough volunteer, press 
the button and General Hershey will raise 
draft calls. Indeed, it is a tribute to the hu- 
manitarianism of the military—and the ef- 
fectiveness of Indirect pressures via the polit- 
ical process—that service in the armed 
forces is not made even less attractive than 
it now is. But ask any ex-G.I, how attractive 
that is. 

Money is not the only, or even the major, 
factor young men consider in their 
careers. Military service has many non- 
monetary attractions to young men—the 
chance to serve one’s country, adventure, 
travel, opportunities for training, and so on. 
Today, these attractions are offset not only 
by low pay but also by the very existence 
of compulsion. Military service is now synon- 
ymous with enforced incarceration. And the 
presence of young men who are in the armed 
forces only because they are forced to serve 
hardly contributes to a spirit of pride within 
the service. 

Improved pay, better conditions of service, 
and imaginative personnel policies, both in 
attracting men and using them, could 
change drastically the whole image which 
the armed services present to young men. 
The Air Force, because it has relied so heavi- 
ly on “real” volunteers, perhaps comes clos- 
est to demonstrating what could be done. 

The coming of age of the young men born 
in the postwar baby boom has provided a 
steadily increasing number of persons eligi- 
ble for military service. The best estimates 
are that, to man voluntary armed services 
of our present effectiveness, only about one- 
quarter or less of all young men would have 
to see some military service. This percentage 
is much lower than the corresponding per- 
centage at the time of Korea, when low birth 
rates of the Depression years were making 
themselves felt. It is also much lower than 
the percentage who must see service under 
conscription, because volunteers serve long- 
er terms on the average. 

A recent poll of college students—brought 
to my attention by Senator Edward Kennedy 
when I was testifying before his committee 
earlier this spring—showed a large majority 
who favored a voluntary army, but an even 
larger majority who said they would not 
themselves volunteer, Is this not, the Sena- 
tor in effect asked, evidence that a volunteer 
army is not feasible? 

The answer is no. The young men are 
answering in terms of conditions as they 
now are. And, of course, at present terms and 
conditions, their answer is correct—and who 
can blame them? They do not know how 
they would behave if conditions were differ- 
ent, if service in the armed forces were made 
much more attractive. 

The question of how much more we would 
have to pay to attract suficient volunteers 
has been scrutinized intensively in a Depart- 
ment of Defense study of military recruit- 
ment. Based on a variety of evidence col- 
lected in that study, Prof. Walter Oi of the 
University of Washington, who worked on 
the study, has estimated that a starting pay 
(again including pay in kind as well as in 
cash) of something like $4,000 a year—about 
$80 a week—would suffice. This is surely not 
an unreasonable level of pay. Ol estimates 
that the total extra payroll costs (after allow- 
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ing for the savings in turnover and men em- 
ployed in training) would be about $3 bil- 
lion to $4 billion a year for armed forces 
equivalent to 2.7 million men under present 
methods of recruitment, and not more than 
$8 billion a year for armed forces equivalent 
to the present higher number of men (3.1 to 
3.2 million). 

Using the same evidence, the Defense De- 
partment has come up with estimates as high 
as $17.5 billion. This is an incredible figure— 
it would mean that the pay of every man in 
the armed service from the newly enlisted 
man to the top general could be raised by 
$6,000 a year. But even that absurd estimate 
is not unfeasible in the context of total Fed- 
eral Government expenditures of more than 
$170 billion a year, and military expenditures 
of over $70 billion. 

In any event, we do not need precise esti- 
mates of what it will take to attract enough 
men, Out of simple justice, we should raise 
the pay and improve the living conditions of 
enlisted men. If we did so, the number of 
“real” volunteers would increase, even while 
conscription continued, Experience could 
then show how responsive volunteers are to 
the terms offered, and by how much the terms 
would have to be improved to end conscrip- 
tion. 


A VOLUNTEER ARMY WOULD COST LESS 


The need to raise pay to attract volunteers 
leads many to believe that a volunteer army 
would cost more. The fact is that it would 
cost less to man the armed forces by volun- 
teers than it now costs to man them by com- 
pulsion—if cost is properly calculated, The 
cost listed in the Federal budget might be 
higher—though even that is not certain, But 
the real cost to the community would be 
far lower. 

The real cost of conscripting a soldier who 
would not voluntarily serve on present terms 
is not his pay and the cost of his keep. It 
is the amount of money for which he would 
be willing to serve. Compare, for example, 
the real cost to a star professional football 
player and to an unemployed worker. Both 
might have the same attitudes toward the 
army and like—or dislike—a military career 
equally. But because the one has so much 
better alternatives than the other, it would 
take a much higher sum to attract him. 
When he is forced to serve, we are in effect 
imposing on him a tax in kind equal in value 
to the difference between what it would take 
to attract him and the military pay he ac- 
tually receives, This implicit tax in kind 
must be added to the explicit taxes imposed 
on the rest of us to get the real cost of our 
armed forces. 

If this is done, it will be seen at once that 
abandoning conscription would almost 
surely reduce the real cost—because the 
armed forces would then be manned by 
men for whom soldiering was the best avail- 
able career, and hence who would require 
the lowest sums of money to induce them to 
serve. It might raise the apparent money cost 
to the Government but only because it 
would substitute taxes in money for taxes 
in kind. 

The implicit tax in kind is not a light one. 
If it were proposed that we impose a special 
income tax of 50 per cent on enlisted men 
in the armed services, there would be cries 
of outrage. Yet that is what we are now 
doing in concealed form. Abolishing con- 
scription would have the great merit of 
imposing those taxes on the rest of us, where 
they belong, not on the young men in uni- 
form, 

There are some important offsets even on 
the level of budgetary costs. Volunteers 
would serve longer terms, a higher fraction 
would re-enlist, and they would have a 
higher average level of skill. The armed serv- 
ices would waste fewer manhours in train- 
ing and being trained. Because manpower 
is cheap to the military, it now tends to 
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waste it, using enlisted men for tasks badly 
suited to their capacities or for tasks that 
could be performed by civilians or machines, 
or eliminated entirely. Again, ask any ex- 
G. I. for evidence. 

Better pay at the time to volunteers also 
might lessen the political appeal of veterans’ 
benefits that we now grant after the event. 
These now cost $6 billion a year or one-third 
as much as current annual payroll costs for 
the active armed forces—and they will 
doubtless continue to rise under present 
conditions. 


THE RACIAL COMPOSITION OF VOLUNTEER 
FORCES 

One objection that has been voiced against 
volunteer forces is that they would be staffed 
predominantly by Negroes because a mili- 
tary career would be so much more attrac- 
tive than the other alternatives open to 
them, 

There is first a question of fact. This tend- 
ency is present today in exaggerated form— 
the present levels of pay are comparatively 
more attractive to Negroes than the higher 
levels of pay for voluntary forces would be. 
And this shows up in a much higher rate 
of re-enlistment by Negroes than by whites. 
Yet the fraction of persons in the armed 
forces who are Negro is roughly the same as 
in the population at large. It has been esti- 
mated that even if every qualified Negro who 
does not now serve were to serve, whites 
would still constitute a substantial majority 
of the armed forces, And this is a wholly 
unrealistic possibility. The military services 
require a wide variety of skills and offer 
varied opportunities. They have always ap- 
pealed to people of different classes and 
backgrounds and they will continue to do so. 
Particularly if pay and amenities were made 
more attractive, there is every reason to ex- 
pect that they would draw from all segments 
of the community. 

The Negroes in the forces tend to have 
lower skills than the whites. 

“To avoid procrastination by the military, 
who will be tempted to continue to rely on 
the crutch of conscription, we should set a 
definite termination date for the draft.” 

As a result, they constitute a larger frac- 
tion of the combat units than of the armed 
forces in general. The fraction of the men in 
combat in Vietnam who are Negro is de- 
cidedly higher than their proportion in the 
population. Yet even there, they are a small 
minority of the fighting men. More im- 
portant, most of them are there by choice: 
because they voluntarily chose to enlist or 
re-enlist, 

This raises the basic question of principle. 
Clearly, it is a good thing not a bad thing to 
offer better alternatives to the currently dis- 
advantaged. The argument to the contrary 
rests on a political judgment: that a high 
ratio of Negroes in the armed services would 
exacerbate racial tensions at home and pro- 
vide in the form of ex-soldiers a militarily 
trained group to foment violence. Perhaps 
there is something to this. My own inclina- 
tion is to regard it as the reddest of red 
herrings. Our Government should discrim- 
inate neither in the civil nor in the military 
services. We must handle our domestic prob- 
lems as best we can and not use them as an 
excuse for denying Negroes opportunities in 
the military service. We should be proud of 
the armed forces for the fine job they have 
done in providing opportunities to the dis- 
advantaged and for eliminating racial dis- 
crimination—not discriminate against the 
Negroes in manning the armed forces because 
we have done so much less well in civilian 
life, 

THE FLEXIBILITY OF VOLUNTARY FORCES 


Another argument that has been made 
against voluntary forces is that they lack 
fiexibility—and that world conditions may 
change and call for larger or smaller armed 
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forces. With conscription, draft calls can be 
rapidly stepped up, and conversely. 

This is a real problem—but can easily be 
overrated. Emergencies must be met with 
forces in being, however they are recruited. 
Many months now elapse between an in- 
crease in draft calls, and the availability of 
additional trained men. 

The key question is how much flexibility 
is required. Recruitment by voluntary means 
can provide considerable flexibility—at a 
cost. The way to do so is to make pay and 
conditions of service more attractive than 
necessary. There will then be an excess of 
volunteers—queues. If the number of men 
required increases, the queues can be short- 
ened, and conversely. 

The change in scale involved in total war 
is a very different matter. If the military 
judgment is that, in such a contingency, 
there would be time and reason to expand 
the armed forces manifold, either universal 
military training to provide a trained reserve 
force, or stand-by provisions for conscription 
could be justified. Both are very different 
from the use of conscription to man the 
standing army in time of peace or brushfire 
wars like that in Vietnam which require 
recruiting only a minority of young men. 

The flexibility provided by conscription 
has another side. It means that, at least for 
a time, the Administration and the military 
services can proceed fairly arbitrarily in com- 
mitting U.S. forces. The voluntary method 
provides a continuing referendum of the 
public at large. The popularity or unpopular- 
ity of the activities for which the armed 
forces are used will clearly affect the ease 
of recruiting men. This is a consideration 
that will be regarded by some, including my- 
self, as an advantage of the voluntary 
method, by others as a disadvantage. 


ARE VOLUNTARY FORCES A POLITICAL DANGER? 


A final objection that has been raised 
against a volunteer army is that it would 
endanger political freedom. There is a real 
danger, but it arises from the existence of 
large armed forces plus the industria] com- 
plex required to support them, not from the 
method of recruiting enlisted men. Our free 
institutions would certainly be safer if the 
conditions of the world permitted us to 
maintain smaller armed forces. But they are 
not made safer by using compulsion rather 
than free choice to fill the ranks. 

The military coup just engineered in 
Greece was by an army manned by con- 
scripts. So was the recent military takeover 
in Argentina. Napoleon and Franco rose to 
power at the head of conscripts. Britain and 
the U.S. have maintained freedom while rely- 
ing primarily on volunteers; Switzerland and 
Sweden, while using conscription. It is hard 
to find any relation historically between the 
method of recruiting enlisted men and the 
political threat from the armed forces. 

The danger to liberty comes from the of- 
ficers, who are now and always have been 
a professional corps of volunteers. However 
we recruit enlisted men, it is essential that 
we adopt practices that will guard against 
the political danger of creating a military 
Officers corps with loyalties of its own and 
out of contact with the broader body politic. 
Fortunately, we have so far largely avoided 
this danger. The broad basis of recruitment 
to the military academies, by geography as 
well as social and economic factors, the 
R. O. T. C. programs in the colleges, the re- 
cruitment of officers from enlisted ranks, 
and similar measures, have all contributed 
to this result. 

For the future, we need to continue such 
a broad recruitment policy. We need also 
to foster lateral recruitment into the officers 
corps from civilian activities—rather than 
rely primarily on promotion from within. 
The military services no less than the civil 
service need and will benefit from in-and- 
outers. For the political gain, we should 
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willingly pay the higher financial costs in- 
volved in fairly high turnover and rather 
short average terms of service for officers. 
We should follow personnel policies that will 
continue to make at least a period of military 
service as an Officer attractive to young men 
from many walks of life. 

There is no way of avoiding the political 
danger altogether. But it can be minimized 
as readily with a volunteer as with a con- 
scripted army. 

The case for abolishing conscription and 
recruiting our armed forces by voluntary 
methods seems to me overwhelming. 

We should at once raise the pay of en- 
listed men, improve conditions of service and 
stimulate more efficient use of manpower by 
the services. We should continue to raise 
the pay until the number of “true” volun- 
teers is large enough so that the lash of 
compulsion can be eliminated. And to avoid 
procrastination by the military, who will be 
tempted to continue to rely on the crutch of 
conscription, we should set a definite termi- 
nation date for conscription, 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
highlights of the 90th Congress will be 
the adoption of meaningful congres- 
sional reform legislation. Certain events 
last week in this area revived public 
attention and interest in the progress, 
or rather lack of progress, of the Con- 
gressional Reorganization Act of 1967, 
which has been dormant in the Rules 
Committee since March 9, 1967. The 
Monroney bill, S. 355, after extended 
debate, passed the Senate by a vote of 
75 to 9 on March 7, 1967. 

Last week, Tuesday, May 9, 1967, I 
appeared before the Rules Committee of 
the House in opposition to the granting 
of a rule on H.R. 8555, to provide an 
August vacation for Congress. I opposed 
the rule not because I opposed the pur- 
pose of that bill, but because I viewed it 
as another step in the process of lifting 
from the omnibus reorganization bill 
provisions which appeal to Members, 
leaving only the important, but less 
understood provisions which are opposed 
by those who resist change in the struc- 
ture and procedures of the Congress; 
thus reducing the likelihood of adopting 
meaningful congressional reform. 

This subject was discussed by myself 
and my colleague on the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Organization of the Congress, 
Hon. Durwarp G. Hatt, of Missouri, 
during a colloquy with respect to a reso- 
lution to expand the Capitol Police 
Force. This discussion appears on pages 
12328-12329 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of Thursday, May 11, 1967. 

It also is noteworthy that the Repub- 
lican policy committee, at a meeting on 
Tuesday, May 9, 1967, reaffirmed its 
support of congressional reform. The 
policy committee statement appears on 
pages 12348-12349 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 11. 
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It is reassuring that the lack of prog- 
ress of reorganization legislation is now 
receiving the attention of the press. As 
an example of this interest I include at 
this point in my remarks two editorials: 
First, from the Washington Post of May 
12, 1967, entitled “Shabby Ho-Dag'.“ 
Second, from the New York Times of May 
12, 1967, “A Little Bit of Reform”: 

[From the Washington Post, May 12, 1967] 
SHABBY “Ho-Dac” 


The covert efforts to kill the congressional 
reorganization bill in the House are a shock- 
ing reflection on that body. Representative 
Madden tried to excuse his colleagues en- 
gaged in that sorry business by saying that a 
“nest of lobbyists” is trying to ho-dag“ the 
measure. This seems to be another way of 
saying that vicious birds of prey are pecking 
the bill to death and leaving the carcass to 
rot, and some lobbyists are doubtless engaged 
in precisely that kind of assault. Neverthe- 
less, the real peril to this first major congres- 
sional reform bill in more than 20 years 
comes from direct congressional pecking. 

Many members seem ready to riddle the 
whole reform bill because they dislike some 
little piece of it. Some are reluctant to give 
up postal patronage. Others are grousing 
about opening the public business in com- 
mittee hearings to public observation. So the 
Rules Committee seems to be encouraged in 
its disposition to ignore the bill or to detach 
popular bits of it for separate action. 

Where is the Speaker in this sorry tarnish- 
ing of the reputation of the House? Mr. Mc- 
Cormack has denied that he is working 
against the bill, but his continued neglect 
of it certainly gives that impression. This is 
the kind of measure that needs special sup- 
port from the leadership because its basic 
purpose is to improve the operations of Con- 
gress and thus enhance its standing with the 
people. But Mr. McCormack seems to regard 
it as dangerously newfangled assault upon 
the congressional traditionalism and ineffi- 
ciency with which he is so closely identified. 

The country ought to let the House know 
that the attitude of every member toward 
this bill will be closely scrutinized. It is es- 
sentially a modest and restrained measure to 
correct obvious deficiencies in the Congress. 
The voters would be justified in singling out 
for defeat every member who participates in 
this shabby “ho-dag.” 


[From the New York Times, May 12, 1967] 
A LITTLE BIT or REFORM 


There is apparently no reform of Congres- 
sional operations and procedure so modest 
that it will not encounter stubborn opposi- 
tion from the defenders of the status quo. 
The Monroney-Madden reorganization bill, 
which passed the Senate earlier this year, is 
a mild measure that does not touch the se- 
niority system, the filibuster, the “in Tuesday 
and out Thursday” club in the House, or any 
of the other serious problems that require 
reform. 

Nevertheless, the bill does shake a few 
sleepy customs. Some Democrats are covertly 
opposed to its provisions for giving the mi- 
nority a larger share of committee staff jobs. 
Have they become so arrogant that they 
cannot believe they will ever be in the mi- 
nority again themselves? Improved minority 
Staffing is needed to strengthen the inde- 
pendence and vitality of the competitive 
party system within Congress. 

Some members of both parties are reluc- 
tant to give up their power to appoint post- 
masters. Yet most members know that this 
obsolete patronage undercuts the efficiency 
of the postal service and, in political terms, 
is more a nuisance that a benefit. 

The committee oligarchs in the House have 
other objections to reorganization, Thus, the 
Appropriations Committee wants to keep its 
hearings closed to the press and public rather 
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than discuss the public’s business in public, 
as the bill would require. 

The one section of the bill that is generally 
popular is the plan for an August vacation, 
and Speaker McCormack privately looks 
askance even at that. In short, as often hap- 
pens in the reform of old institutions, the 
rank-and-file that would benefit is favorable 
but apathetic, while the privileged minorities 
are busily trying to exercise their veto on 
change. So the reorganization bill languishes 
in the House Rules Committee, and the House 
dawdles in its accustomed fashion. 

Representative Curtis of Missouri and other 
Republicans are well on their way to making 
Congressional reform a party issue. If Speaker 
McCormack and his colleagues are mindful of 
their own party's interests, they will not let 
the Democrats become further identified with 
apathy and obstructionism. 


THE FEDERAL DEBT CEILING 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
placing in the Recorp the estimate of 
Federal receipts for fiscal years 1967 and 
1968 prepared by the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion published May 15, 1967. 

This is basic data for the considera- 
tion of the debt-ceiling legislation pres- 
ently being studied by the Ways and 
Means Committee which will be before 
the House shortly for determination. 

The estimate follows: 

ESTIMATES OF FEDERAL BUDGET RECEIPTS IN 
THE FISCAL YEARS 1967 AND 1968 

The staff of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation estimates that ad- 
ministrative budget receipts will total ap- 
proximately $117 billion in the fiscal year 
which ends June 30, 1967. The staff further 
estimates that in fiscal year 1968 receipts will 
total about $118 billion. 

The staff's estimate of receipts in fiscal 
year 1968 is substantially less than the es- 
timate presented by the administration in 
the January 1967 budget message, but a 
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major portion of the difference is attribut- 
able to the treatment of the revenue effects of 
proposed legislation. The January budget 
estimates include the estimated effects of 
legislation to be proposed by the administra- 
tion while the staff estimates presented here 
do not. The Treasury estimated that pro- 
posed legislation, primarily the 6-percent in- 
come tax surcharge, would increase admin- 
istrative budget receipts in fiscal year 1968 by 
$5.016 million. In fiscal year 1967, proposed 
transfers to the trust funds and other pro- 
posals would result in a reduction of $104 
million in administrative budget receipts. To 
facilitate meaningful comparison with staff 
estimates, tables 1 and 2 contain January 
budget estimates of receipts adjusted to ex- 
clude the effects of proposed legislation. 

The differences between the staff and the 
January budget estimates are also attribut- 
able in part to H.R. 6950. This bill, which 
restores the 7-percent investment credit and 
certain uses of accelerated depreciation, was 
proposed after the budget message was re- 
leased, and its estimated effect on receipts 
is not reflected in the January budget esti- 
mates. Staff estimates of receipts include the 
effect of this bill. The results are expressed 
as a range of estimates rather than a single 
figure because the House and Senate con- 
ferees had not met at the time these es- 
timates were prepared. It is estimated that 
if the bill enacted is the same as the bill 
passed by the House of Representatives, it 
will reduce fiscal year 1967 receipts by $370 
million and fiscal year 1968 receipts by $910 
million. Under the version of the bill passed 
by the Senate, which would reduce receipts 
in each of the fiscal years by somewhat 
less than the House bill, receipts would be 
reduced by an estimated $145 million in fiscal 
year 1967 and $460 million in fiscal year 1968. 

In table 1, the estimates of the staff and 
those of the January budget message are 
summarized. The table contains the January 
budget estimates inclusive and exclusive of 
the effect of proposed legislation. The staff 
estimates are shown exclusive of the effect 
of proposed legislation but include H.R. 6950. 
The table includes estimates of Federal ad- 
ministrative budget expenditures and of the 
budget deficit as they were presented in the 
January budget message. In addition, esti- 
mates are presented of the deficit in the 
administrative budget based on staff esti- 
mates of receipts and January budget mes- 
sage estimates of expenditures. In the latter 
case, the deficit is shown as a range rather 
than as a single figure because of the un- 
certainty as to the final version of H.R. 
6250. The budget estimates do not reflect this 
legislation. 


TaBLE}1.—Receipts, expenditures, and deficit in the Federal administrative budget, fiscal year 
1966 actual, fiscal years 1967 and 1968 estimated 


{In billions) 
1967 1968 
1966 
actual Staff January Staff January 
estimate budget estimate budget 
estimate 1 


estimate 


p 
Including proposed legislation 
Excluding proposed legislation... 
Expenditures... 2.2... ...024.2..-..- 
P ͥ ˙ A ne + nyse tine 
Including proposed legislation 
Exeluding proposed legislation 


9.7 
ae . 6-9. ý 2 17. 4-16.9 


1 Budget estimates do not reflect the effect of H.R. 6950, a bill to restore the investment credit and certain uses 


of accelerated depreciation. 


2A range of estimates is given because the final version of H.R. 6950 (restoring the investment credit) is undeter- 


mined. 


he first figure assumes adoption of the version of the bill approved by the House while the second figure 


assumes adoption of the version of the bill approved by the Senate. 
$ Expenditure estimate contained in January budget message. 


Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 


Coupling the staff estimate of receipts with from $9.4 to $9.6 billion for fiscal year 1967. 
the January budget estimate of expenditures This deficit is very close to the deficit esti- 
results in the projected budget deficit of mated in the January budget message. When 
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the same procedure is followed for fiscal year 
1968—again assuming the January budget 
estimates of expenditures—a deficit ranging 
from $16.9 to $17.4 billion is indicated. This 
contrasts with a January budget estimate of 
$18.1 billion exclusive of the effect of pro- 
posed legislation. In the January budget mes- 
sage it was estimated that the proposed 6- 
percent income tax surcharge and other pro- 
posals would increase fiscal 1968 receipts by 
$5 billion, thus reducing the administrative 
budget deficit to $8.1 billion in that year. 


ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS 


The estimates of budget receipts prepared 
by the staff are based on a projected gross 
national product for the calendar year 1967 
of $784.5 billion, measured at current prices. 
In connection with this estimate, total per- 
sonal income of 8624.7 billion and corporate 
profits before tax of $80.0 billion were pro- 
jected. 

In formulating these projections, the staff 
assumed that social security, old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits would be in- 
creased by 10 percent effective in July 1967. 
Restoration of the 7 percent investment 
credit was assumed effective March 10, 1967. 
The income tax surcharge proposed by the 
administration was not taken into account, 
nor was any increase in social security con- 
tribution rates beyond that provided by ex- 
isting law. 

The estimates by the staff imply a quick- 
ening pace of general economic activity dur- 
ing the remainder of calendar year 1967 
which will carry over into the first half of 
1968. Consumption expenditures and Govern- 
ment purchases generally are expected to 
maintain recent rates of increase. Invest- 
ment, including the volatile net inventory 
change component, is estimated to rebound 
during the second half of 1967, with resi- 
dential construction expenditures recover- 
ing sharply from last year’s lowest level. 

The staff formulated these economic pro- 
jections following a discussion with a panel 
of economists from private industry. The 
staff also benefited from discussions with 
Government economists from Congress and 
the executive departments. 

The staff projections may be compared to 
those which underlie the estimates presented 
by the administration in the January budget 
message. In the budget, a gross national 
product of $787 billion was projected for the 
calendar year 1967. The budget also projected 
personal income of $624 billion and corporate 
profits before tax of $83 billion. 


DETAILS OF THE RECEIPTS ESTIMATES 


Table 2 shows the major sources for actual 
administrative budget receipts in fiscal year 
1966 and the staff and January budget esti- 
mates of administrative budget receipts in 
fiscal years 1967 and 1968. January budget 
estimates of receipts in both fiscal years 
have been adjusted to delete the effect of 
proposed legislation. Staff estimates have 
been prepared with the same considerations 
in mind, and estimates also have been pre- 
pared which contain adjustments for H.R. 
6950—the bill restoring the investment credit 
and accelerated depreciation, 

For fiscal year 1967, the joint committee 
staff estimates receipts at $117,484 million 
compared with $117,099 million for the ad- 
justed January budget estimate, a difference 
of $385 million. The major difference occurs 
in the individual income tax estimates. The 
staff estimated $700 million greater individ- 
ual income tax receipts. The January budget 
estimate of corporation income taxes was re- 
duced by $190 million to exclude the effect 
in June 1967 of corporation income tax pay- 
ments in anticipation of the proposed 6-per- 
cent income tax surcharge. A transfer of $294 
million from miscellaneous receipts to re- 
yolving funds for several Federal programs 
which was reflected in the January budget 
estimates was restored. 
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In fiscal year 1968, the staff estimates 
budget receipts at $118,573 million compared 
with $121,921 million for the adjusted Janu- 
ary budget estimates. The greatest differ- 
ence—$2,635 million—occurs in the corpora- 
tion income tax estimates because the staff 
estimates reflect a lower level of corporate 
profits. The individual income tax estimates 
by the staff are $600 million lower. Neither 
estimate of receipts includes the effects of 
the proposed 6-percent surcharge on income 
taxes. Accordingly, the January budget esti- 
mates were reduced by $5,500 million: $3,400 
million in the individual income tax and 
$1,300 million in the corporation income tax. 
The corporation income tax was reduced by 
an additional $800 million to remove the 
effect of the proposed acceleration in corpo- 
ration income tax payments. Excise tax re- 
ceipts were increased by $367 million to offset 
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the effects of the proposed transportation 
user charges, Miscellaneous receipts were in- 
creased by a net $117 million adjustment for 
the proposed revolving funds and various 
user charges. 

The staff prepared two additional estimates 
of corporation income tax receipts for each 
fiscal year. The differences are based upon 
the distinctive versions of H.R. 6950 which 
were passed by the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. At the time this report was 
prepared the conferees had not met to recon- 
cile the two versions of the bill. Either ver- 
sion of the bill will reduce corporation in- 
come tax receipts in each fiscal year. In fiscal 
year 1967, the House version will reduce re- 
ceipts by $370 million and the Senate version 
by $145 million, In fiscal year 1968, the House 
version will reduce receipts by $910 million 
and the Senate version by $460 million. 


TABLE 2,—Budget receipts—Actual for fiscal year 1966, estimated for fiscal years 
1967 and 1968 


Un millions] 


Estimates for 1967 Estimates for 1968 


anuary | Increase January | Increase 

Source 1966 estimate!) (+) or estimate!) (+) or 

actual Staff | without | decrease | Staff | without | decrease 

estimate | proposed | (-), staff | estimate | proposed | (), staff 

l er 5 over l a- 7 over 

on anuary on anuary 

budget budget 
Individual income ta $55,446 | $62,900 | $62, 200 +-$700 | $69,200 | $69,800 —$600 
Corporation income tax 2 30, 34, 185 34, 210 —25 29, 165 1, 800 —2, 635 
ouse version, H. R. 6950 2 S acne AAE SS 
Senate version, H. R. 6950 2 o e |p RCE NOS ET 


118, 573 
117, 663 
118, 113 


1 The estimates do not include effects of tax legislation proposed in January 1967 budget submission. The proposals 


would raise individual income tax receipts b. „400,000, 000 in 
in fiscal year 1968. 


by $190,000,000 in fiscal year 1967 and $2,100,000,000 


fiscal —f 1968 and corporation income tax receipts 
he proposals would reduce excise tax receipts 


by $367,000,000 and miscellaneous receipts by $117,000,000 in fiscal year 1968 and would reduce miscellaneous receipts 


by $294,000,000 in fiscal year 1967. 
2 Estimates exclude effects of H. R. 6950, 
2 Estimates 


4 Staff does not estimate these items. Estimates shown here are January 


exclude proposed legislation, 
Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. + 


adjusted to reflect H.R. 6950 as passed by the House of hig ce ges or the Senate. 


dget estimates which were adjusted to 


WAGES AND HOURS LAW IMPACT 
ON INDEPENDENT BUSINESS 
FIRMS—SURVEY BY NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT 
BUSINESS, INC, 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, it has come to my attention 
that the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, Inc., has assembled a 
wealth of information on the impact of 
the new wage and hours law on 15,000 
independent businesses. More informa- 
tion is being developed. 

Their first report shows how the new 
wage-and-hours law is adversely affect- 
ing not only a great many small inde- 
pendent businesses throughout the Na- 
tion, but also how it is denying employ- 
ment to individuals who can least afford 


to lose this kind of employment opportu- 
nity. Instead of gainful employment, 
these individuals will probably be forced 
to turn to public welfare because so 
many of these employers evidently feel 
that the employment of marginal em- 
ployees under present circumstances is 
uneconomically justifiable and will be 
forced to cease offering this kind of em- 
ployment or curtail it. 

It seems to me that during the hear- 
ings and debate we received assurances 
this would not occur. Perhaps the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee ought to 
look into this problem immediately. 
Earlier this year I sponsored a bill, H.R. 
6967, proposing to hold the annual dollar 
volume test of coverage to $500,000 in- 
stead of allowing it to drop to $250,000. 
It would seem to me that the committee 
would want to investigate the urgency of 
enacting my bill and consider promptly 
such facts as the following which have 
been developed by the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, Inc.: 

(Nore.—This is a feature story. The case 
histories referred to are in our files.) 

What happens when people are thrown out 
of work? 


. 
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In mid-April substantial reduction in em- 
ployment by the nation’s 4,500,000 inde- 
pendent business firms was reported by the 
research staff of the National Federation of 
Independent Business. 

This data, based on the first 15,000 inde- 
pendent business proprietor respondents for 
the 1967 year-long continuous survey showed 
that 15 per cent of those dropping employees 
report such action was necessary due to the 
imposition of the new minimum wage laws. 
This result is noted largely in the smaller 
communities and the rural areas. 

Seeking the human factors involved be- 
hind the cold statistical data, the Federa- 
tion research staff has probed deeper, with 
the results showing that the reaction covers 
a broad spectrum that includes not only in- 
creased automation, but deprivation for the 
handicapped and teen age worker, reduced 
farm income, and possibly higher consumer 
Prices. 

A beverage distributor in the Rocky Moun- 
tain states employing 30 people reports, We 
are now paying $1.40 per hour for people to 
sort bottles and paper cartons. This is work 
we used to hire high school boys to do.” This 
firm goes on then to report, to avoid paying 
this rate for this task, and also to avoid over- 
time, they are installing this year some 
$60,000 worth of machinery to do this work, 
and will then reduce their employment by 
a minimum of 15 percent. 

A laundry owner in a central midwest town 
of less than 25,000 population employing 40 
people, reports being forced to lay off 5 peo- 
ple with more to be dismissed. He reports, 
“Prior to the present minimum wage law 
we had several persons . . slow thinking 
and slow in physical movement. We had 
taught them to do a specific job. They did 
the work—at a slow production rate—and 
earned about 75 cents per hour. This rather 
small income enabled them to be self-sup- 
porting. In terms of productivity their wages 
were equal to employees earning $1.25 per 
hour. The 75 cents per hour was all that 
these people were physically able to produce. 
These people have been unable to find work 
since leaving us. Now the sad part is that 
we will be forced to lay off some more of our 
marginal people . that have been with the 
company for years.“ 

This operation also reports it bought out 
the customers of another laundry that had 
been forced out of business by the minimum 
wage laws but subsequently has lost more 
of this patronage, not to professional com- 
petition, but because the housewife, resist- 
ing higher prices has either turned to home 
laundry or coin-operated laundry service. 

Another laundry and dry cleaning opera- 
tion in a wheat belt town of less than 6,000 
population, employing currently 20 people, 
reports the minimum wage law forced it to 
lay off six full time employees and two part 
time workers. 

The owner reports he has a ten year loan 
from the Small Business Administration to 
enable him to handle school laundry con- 
tracts, However, he could not meet the new 
minimum wage required to hold the con- 
tracts and so lost them, This business is 
hopeful of retaining the present reduced 
working force by going into new operations 
such as rug and carpet cleaning. He writes, 
“We don’t feel the high economy and profit 
has reached us out here in the country, but 
costs have magnified, giving a squeeze effect 
to the small operator.” 

A restaurant operator in upper New York 
state currently employing about 50 after 
dropping four, is considering further cuts 
that may result in dropping another 15 em- 
ployees. The owner reports, “In any service 
business such as a food outlet, the minimum 
wage will cripple the earnings of unskilled 
labor such as kitchen help, dishwashers, bus 
boys, etc. We will be forced to use paper 
instead of china in order to keep prices low 
enough so that people can afford to eat with 
us. . caused us to look at aspects of the 
industry such as take-out service which will 
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enable us to work efficiently with 15 fewer 
employees.“ 

A small bakery in a mountain state town 
explains that while the first of the week is 
slack, and the need for help at a minimum, 
the work load comes at the end of the week, 
obligating paying over-time for any work 
after eight hours in one day, instead of being 
able to average out over the entire week. 
He further reports, “The minimum wage vir- 
tually eliminates apprenticeships as new em- 
Ployees are a detriment to me to pay them 
while taking up my time teaching them. The 
minimum wage law is going to close many 
small businesses including my own, which 
has an annual payroll of near $15,000.” 

A druggist in a New York City suburb re- 
ports, “I have used several students to do 
menial tasks such as shoveling snow, window 
washing, sweeping floors, etc. but can’t afford 
them at $1.50 per hour. The clause allowing 
the special permit for this at $1.25 does not 
help, as it allows only 10 per cent of the em- 
Ployees to work at $1.25 per hour.” 

A business that does not yet know how to 
cope with the minimum wage law is located 
in the grain belt, operating a grain and feed 
business with 15 employees. The problem here 
is that the competition is with cooperatives. 
As the owner writes, “We come under the 
wage and hours law because we hire more 
than four employees. We have an elevator in 
three different towns. Thus our payroll is 
figured out of one office. In these other towns 
our competitors are not included in the law 
as they have less than four employees. To 
me it seems ridiculous that two businesses of 
the same nature are bound by different rules. 
When are we going to send people to Wash- 
ington who are men enough to stand up and 
say rules should be the same for all under 
the same conditions.” 

A Florida citrus packer who normally em- 
ploys 50 people is cutting down employment 
rapidly and at the same time is also reducing 
the quantity of fruit handled for concen- 
trated juice. He writes, “We are faced with 
the possibility of some of our lower grade 
fruit going to economic abandonment. Some 
citrus fruit now being delivered to processors 
will not pay out the cost of picking and de- 
livering the fruit much less the cost of pro- 
duction. The Fair Labor Standards Act 
should be repealed.” 

From all parts of the nation come equally 
as detailed reports of the physically handi- 
capped being thrown out of work, of busi- 
nesses closing, of automation being installed 
to cut down on labor costs, and even of farm 
products going to waste rather than being 
3 due to the new wage and hours 
aw. 

The Federation research staff is continuing 
to watch this area to see how much deeper 
the current job attrition will go with a full 
scale review planned for midsummer. 


AID TO ELEMENTARY AND SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION—SUPPORT FOR 
THE QUIE AMENDMENT 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STEIGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Speaker, there has been much discussion 
and debate regarding the elementary 
and secondary proposals. Much conflict- 
ing information and misinformation has 
been put forth by many people. 

Mr. William C. Kahl, the State super- 
intendent of public instruction for Wis- 
consin has written a straightforward, 
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excellent letter detailing his support for 
H.R. 8983, the Quie proposal. 

I am proud of my State and its edu- 
cational leadership and am pleased that 
Wisconsin’s department of public in- 
struction supports the block grant con- 
cept for aid to elementary and secondary 
education. I include the letter from Mr. 
Kahl, along with an outstanding letter 
from the council’s chief State school 
officers for the information of my col- 
leagues: 

THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Madison, May 11, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM A. STEIGER, 
Representative in Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mn. STEIGER: In the past two years the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act has 
stimulated a great deal of activity. The act 
itself provides for several different methods 
of administration. Administrative problems 
arose which I suspect were not anticipated, 
especially under Titles I and II of ESEA, 
Changes in yearly guidelines increase rather 
than diminish the administrative complex- 
ities. I am sure that you are well aware of 
other sensitive problems relating to the ad- 
ministration of these programs. 

Somehow the burden and problem of ad- 
ministration must be minimized in order to 
bring the maximum program effect to chil- 
dren in the classroom. I am convinced that 
coordination and planning can best be per- 
formed in each state by the state agency 
responsible for public elementary and sec- 
ondary education, leaving to the state the 
major responsibility for planning and ful- 
filling the intent of the legislation. Local dis- 
tricts must have advance planning time and 
positively know the level of resources avail- 
able to them well ahead of the school year 
operation and not be required to change fre- 
quently during any one year as a result of 
changing regulations. 

I am convinced that Wisconsin can ad- 
minister the intent of Congress and accom- 
plish congressional intent without a large 
umbrella of regulations and guidelines for- 
mulated at the federal level. There must be 
a more viable alternative to the present pro- 
cedures. I believe that H.R. 8983 is a better 
alternative. Careful study of this proposal 
leads me to believe that under this proposal 
states could: 

1. Effectively administer the intent of the 
legislation. 

2. Simplify time-consuming administering 
process. 

8. Fulfill the intent of Congress and ESEA 
for the disadvantaged, library resources, 
handicapped, Titles III and V of NDEA, etc. 

4. Under state plan operation promote 
similar administrative channels, coordinate 
data collection and maximize administra- 
tive and program funding. 

5. More effectively integrate and coordi- 
nate state and federal program, viz., programs 
for the handicapped, for the disadvantaged, 
for equipment acquisition and for fostering 
and creating a climate for needed educational 
change such as contemplated under Title 
III. ESEA. 

6. Provide for appropriate relationships for 
other agencies and institutions including 
the nonpublic. 

H.R. 8983 cannot be construed as general 
aid. It represents a compromise between gen- 
eral aid and highly focused categorical aid. 
It is a middle ground on which local, state 
and federal interests can find an appropriate 
place and role. 

Irrespective of other “overtones” to this 
proposal, I hope that this strategy will re- 
ceive favorable consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM C. KAHL, 
State Superintendent. 
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COUNCIL OF 
CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS, 
Washington, D.C., May 15, 1967. 
Congressman WILLIAM A. STEIGER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN STEIGER: On May 2, 
1967, this Council’s Board of Directors de- 
cided by a vote of 7-0, to favor passage of 
HR 7819 with the further amendments to 
ESEA Titles I, II, III and V proposed by Con- 
gressman Albert H. Quie. This was on con- 
dition that each state would receive federal 
funds at least as large under these Titles 
after FY 1968 as it had received in FY 1968. 
Congressman Quie is committed to an 
amendment setting a continuing floor for FY 
1969 and thereafter of not less than the ag- 
gregate received under these Titles in FY 
1968 by each state. The law would then re- 
quire of each state a single continuing state 
plan for these four ESEA Titles that would: 

Insure that each state would use 50% or 
more of its share of the total ESEA federal 
appropriation under Titles I, II, III and v 
for the purposes of the present Title I. 

Insure that 7% or more of its share of the 
total appropriation would be used by each 
state for the purposes of Title II, as expanded 
by the Quie amendment making public 
schools and private school pupils and teach- 
ers eligible for laboratory and audiovisual 
equipment on the same basis as for library 
resources etc. 

Provide for a third block grant of 43% or 
less of the total appropriation received by 
each state for the purposes of Title III, Title 
V and other special programs designed to 
strengthen and improve elementary and sec- 
ondary education and to promote equal edu- 
cational opportunities. 

Under the Quie amendments, the U.S. 
Commissioner would approve only state plans 
meeting the obligations to disadvantaged 
Persons as mandated by the law, wherever 
they may live within each state. Such a con- 
tinuing state plan would reduce administra- 
tive costs and remove many federal, state and 
local uncertainties in scheduling of federal 
authorizations, appropriations and regula- 
tions. It would provide authority, incentives 
born of responsibility, and time for state 
and local planning. 

The Quie proposal would allocate federal 
funds to the states on a tested variable for- 
mula based on relative per capita income and 
number of persons 5 to 17 years of age in 
each state compared with all the states. It 
would eliminate vast inequities in the present 
Title I formula, which favors the rich and 
discriminates against the poor. 

The Quie amendments would eliminate 
serious federal controls of education in Titles 
III and V. State plans under Title III would 
replace federal selection and approval of local 
projects and supplementary centers in all 
states. The states now lack legal authority 
to coordinate the number, location and func- 
tions of federal Title III supplementary cen- 
ters with their own statewide systems of sim- 
ilar units. With power to locate, finance and 
control under Title IIT, the Office of Educa- 
tion is busily expanding personnel in federal 
regional and sub-regional offices to exercise 
these and other educational functions at the 
local and state levels. 

The Quie amendments would also elimi- 
nate the new Part B of Title V, which adds 
only restrictions to Section 503 of the pres- 
ent law. It merely forces federally defined 
uniformity on all states, with loss of 30% of 
total Title V funds penalizing any state not 
following the federal prescriptions. There is 
grave doubt that the federal requirements are 
either practicable or educationally sound for 
most states. 


1See letterhead for states represented on 
the Board. Director J. W. Edgar was not pres- 
ent. Vice President J. M. Tubb delayed his 
proxy decision pending further study. 
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Passage of HR 7819 with the Quie amend- 
ments would be greatly beneficial to Ameri- 
can education. It would enable each state to 
use some of its federal allotment to meet its 
own most pressing educational needs. The 
state plans and block grants would make a 
modest start in the direction of policies fa- 
vored by this Council and by most official and 
professional organizations in elementary and 
secondary education. The time to make this 
start is now. 

Respectfully yours, 
EDGAR FULLER, 
Executive Secretary. 


STUDENT FOOD FOR INDIA DRIVE 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rem] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on some 54 college campuses in 27 States 
this spring, students are giving of their 
time and resources to help save lives in 
hunger-stricken India, which is suffering 
from its second successive year of severe 
drought. 

Students on these campuses are fast- 
ing for one meal and the cooperating 
universities have agreed to contribute the 
funds thus saved to UNICEF, the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, for its Applied 
Nutrition projects in India. 

The Student Food for India drive was 
conceived by John Bers, a junior at Yale 
University, whose home is in Larchmont, 
N.Y. Mr. Bers organized the first suc- 
cessful fast at Yale on April 28, 1966, and 
since then he has been working with his 
committee to contact student leaders and 
college administrators across the country 
to ask their participation in similar 
efforts. 

Members are, no doubt, aware of the 
food shortage which is seriously jeopard- 
izing the lives of some 60 million people 
in the Indian States of Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh. This includes some 24 million 
children suffering from severe food and 
water shortage. The Indian Government 
estimates that daily feeding programs 
are necessary to sustain life for at least 
5 million children and mothers. The 
small sacrifices made by Mr. Bers and his 
fellow students were prompted by the 
realization that these statistics con- 
trasted sharply with their own comfort- 
able way of life, in which the next meal 
was always waiting in their college 
dining halls. 

The funds they have raised form part 
of UNICEF's assistance program which 
is based on the concept that the Indian 
people must learn the techniques neces- 
sary to provide food for themselves. In 
addition to foodstuffs, UNICEF’s contri- 
butions included well-drilling rigs, the 
training of local personnel, and equip- 
ment for milk-processing plants. The 
money raised at Yale was used to build 
a number of demonstration poultry 
sheds in rural India. 

One of the principal objects of the 
UNICEF Applied Nutrition program is 
to create home, school, and community 
fruit and vegetable gardens. The Indian 
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Government grows seeds and produces 
grafts of fruit trees for distribution 
while UNICEF provides garden tools, 
seeds and fertilizers. The United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization con- 
tributes necessary technical advice. 
Mr. Speaker, the Student Food for 
India drive has received enthusiastic 
endorsements from several national offi- 
cials. In my judgment, Mr. Bers and his 
fellow students should be complimented 
for their initiative and constructive 
efforts in doing what they can to relieve 
the hunger of millions of Indians. Their 
contribution is an encouraging example 
of how young men and women are help- 
ing to build a better world in the future. 


“I LIKE IKE” PARTY FINDS HIM 
ABSENT 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rem] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
more than 800 friends of former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower gathered for a fine 
evening last night at a preview of the 
collection of original paintings, photo- 
graphs, documents, and memorabilia 
that make up the exhibit of The Mem- 
orable Eisenhower Years.” 

Among the guests were former mem- 
bers of the Eisenhower administration 
and members of the general’s family, in- 
cluding his son and daughter-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. John S. D. Eisenhower, 
and his grandson, David. 

The preview was arranged as a bene- 
fit for the recently established Eisen- 
hower College at Seneca Falls, N.Y. The 
paintings, which attracted the greatest 
attention at the party, covered a wide 
range of subjects which were sensitively 
portrayed, 

Mrs. Eisenhower was escorted by 
Mayor John V. Lindsay, who was one of 
the honorary chairmen of the event. 
Mrs. Edwin J. Hilson served as chairman 
of the benefit committee. 

The only thing that impaired an 
otherwise perfect evening was the ab- 
sence of the general himself who, as you 
all know, is recuperating from a gastro- 
intestinal ailment. 

Mr. Speaker, the New York Times this 
morning carried a spirited account of 
last evening’s festivities, and I am in- 
cluding it in the Recorp under unani- 
mous consent, along with, I am sure, the 
best wishes of all the Members of the 
House for the general’s speedy recovery: 
From the New York (N. T.) Times, May 17, 

1967] 


“I LIKE IKE" Party Finns Him AsBsENT— 
Wire AND 800 OTHERS THERE To HONOR 
Ex-PRESIDENT 

(By Grace Glueck) 

“I Like Ike“ night went on as planned last 
evening at the Gallery of Modern Art on 
Columbus Circle, even though the guest of 
honor couldn’t make it. 

While Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower re- 
mained in Walter Reed Army Hospital in 
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Washington recovering from a gastro intes- 
tinal ailment, his wife Mamie and about 800 
other guests turned out for a black tie pre- 
view of The Memorable Eisenhower Years,” 
a show of photographs, documents and 
memorabilia that cover all periods of the 
former president's life. Also on public view 
for the first time were 80 paintings, signed 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Guests arriving for the preview, a benefit 
for the recently-established Eisenhower Col- 
lege in Seneca Falls, N. V., were greeted by a 
25-piece First Army Band, stationed outside 
the gallery, and a red-white-and-blue banner, 
strung over the ground-floor elevators, that 
proclaimed “I Like Ike.” 

Richard M. Nixon, who flew in earlier in 
the evening from Brazil, was an early arrival 
at the gallery. He left his wife and daughter 
Julie for a moment to shake hands with 
some of the bystanders near the entrance. 
Asked what he thought of General Eisen- 
hower’s paintings, the former Vice President 
said: 

“I'm a traditionalist, and I like the paint- 
ings because I understand them. Also, I know 
and like the man who painted them, and you 
can see the man in his work.” 

Most of the guests made their way to the 
gallery’s ninth floor, where they stopped to 
sip New York State champagne. Then they 
drifted down to circulate through the fifth 
and fourth floor galleries, where the Eisen- 
hower paintings and mementoes, going back 
to the general’s boyhood in Abilene, Kans., 
are displayed. 

David Eisenhower, the general’s grandson, 
paused for photographers in front of an Eis- 
enhower painting of himself swinging a golf 
club, 

“I think he’s great,” he said, loyally. 


PERSONAL ITEMS ON VIEW 


Besides the paintings, guests could view in 

chronological arrangement such personal 
items as the Eisenhower family Bible con- 
taining a record of the future President's 
birth, photographs of his boyhood days, and 
a typewriter used by the then Lieutenant 
Eisenhower as an alde to Gen, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur in the Philippines between the two 
wars. 
There is also a section of World War IT 
souvenirs, including the Eisenhower combat 
boots and the short battle jacket he made 
famous, and a huge silk banner, given to the 
general by the Allied Expeditionary Forces, 
containing the shoulder patches of every 
Allied division that served under him. 

The Eisenhower paintings, whose subjects 
are often copied from postcards and photo- 
graphs, are shown in the two wing rooms off 
the fifth and fourth floor galleries. 

Items of historic interest were borrowed 
for the show from the Eisenhower Museum 
in Abilene, the National Archives in Wash- 
ington, the Pentagon, West Point, and the 
homes of the general and his son, John 
S. D. Eisenhower. 

As the evening wore on the gallery filled 
up with wall-to-wall Eisenhower friends and 
former associates, including ex-Governor and 
Mrs. Thomas E. Dewey, Gen. and Mrs. Lauris 
Norstad, Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Brownell, Harold Stassen (who 
left early) and Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce. 

MAYOR BRINGS MRS. EISENHOWER 

At 10:45, the band struck up The Star- 
Spangled Banner“ to herald the arrival of 
Mrs. Eisenhower, escorted by Mayor Lind- 
say. The elevator whisked the Lindsay party 
up to the fifth floor, where the Mayor showed 
Mrs. Eisenhower around the displays. 

The former first lady, who wore a pale 
green, floor-length chiffon gown with a se- 
quinned top, smiled and laughed reminis- 
cently as she looked at some of the early 
mementos. 

„That's the saber we cut our wedding 
cake with,” she noted, pointing to a West 
Point dress sword framed in a glass box. She 
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frowned slightly at the combat boots and 
battle jacket, and said, “That certainly brings 
back memories.” 

As might be expected the Eisenhower count 
on the guest list was high. Members of the 
general’s family were his son and daughter- 
in-law, their son David, Dr. Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, the general’s brother, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Milton S. Eisenhower, Jr. 

The exhibition was organized by sponsors 
of the college, a small liberal arts school 
scheduled to open next year. 


LINDSAYS ARE DINNER HOSTS 


Earlier in the evening Mayor and Mrs. 
Lindsay gave a dinner party at Gracie Man- 
sion for Mrs. Eisenhower. Among the 76 
guests were the Duke and Duchess of Wind- 
sor, Governor and Mrs. Rockefeller, Cardinal 
Spellman, Ambassador and Mrs. Arthur J. 
Goldberg, and General and Mrs. Lucius Clay. 

Also attending the dinner were Dr. Eisen- 
hower, Mr. and Mrs. John S. D. Eisenhower, 
Mr. and Mrs. Brownell, City Council Presi- 
dent Frank D. O’Connor and Mrs, O’Connor, 
and Parks Commissioner and Mrs. August 
Heckscher. 

The reception before the dinner was to 
have been held on the lawn overlooking the 
East River, but because of the 62-degree tem- 
perature cocktails were served in the library 
and drawing room. At 8 P.M, the Mayor 
ushered the guests out of the mansion, and 
women in evening dresses shivered in the 
evening light as they picked their way across 
the driveway to the Susan Wagner Memorial 
Wing on the other side of the house. 

The guests sat at tables of 10 with pink 
tablecloths and centerpieces of pink carna- 
tions and anemones. Huge bouquets of 
peonies and lilacs, which had been arranged 
by Mrs. Lindsay, were placed at either end 
of the room. 

Cardinal Spellman, who sat next to Mrs. 
Eisenhower, said grace. The guests ate baby 
lobster, breast of pheasant, Brie cheese and 
raspberry sherbert with strawberries in cas- 
sis for dessert. A 1961 Nuit St. Georges Bur- 
gundy wine was served with the pheasant 
and a Mum’s Cordon Rouge with dessert. 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY IN MEMPHIS 
PROVIDES JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. KUYKENDALL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colerado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks 
in the Record I would like to include a 
news story from the Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal, “Job Opportunities for Ne- 
groes Grow.” 

This news story shows what private in- 
dustry is doing in Memphis, the city I 
have the privilege to represent in Con- 
gress. It also emphasizes what is so im- 
portant, that regardless of what Govern- 
ment programs we initiate, in the final 
analysis job opportunities can be created 
only by private industry. 

I want to share this Memphis success 
story with my colleagues and at the 
same time pay tribute to the private in- 
dustries and civic leaders in Memphis 
who are doing something about creating 
jobs for the underprivileged instead of 
just talking about it. Memphis proudly 
invites other communities across the Na- 
tion to join us in tackling the problem 
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of unemployment in this manner within 
the framework of the private enterprise 
system. 

The news story from the Commercial 
Appeal follows: 

JOB OPPORTUNITIES FOR NEGROES GROW 
(By Charles Edmundson) 

You've probably never heard of Cummins 
Recon, an industrial newcomer to Memphis, 
but it exemplifies a type of plant that is go- 
ing to mean more and more to the area's 
prosperity. 

This is not only because it is a thriving 
subsidiary of an important national industry 
but also because, like a growing number of 
corporations, it makes a point of readiness to 
employ Negroes. 

Cummins Recon is a division of Cummins 
Engine Co., Inc., of Columbus, Ind. It is de- 
voted to reconditioning or re-making parts 
of Cummins Diesel Engines. Going into pro- 
duction at 812 North Main last June, it 
employs 55 persons, of whom 45 are Negroes, 
and expects to almost double its operation 
by June, 1968. 

“I suppose we hired mostly Negroes be- 
cause it was mostly Negroes who were avail- 
able in this tight labor market,“ says W. R. C. 
Smith, plant manager. “But our board chair- 
man in Columbus, J. Irwin Miller, is a former 
president of the National Council of 
Churches, and we may have a special concern. 

“Anyhow, those referred to us by the 
Tennessee Department of Employment Se- 
curity were mostly Negroes. We took them, 
trained them, and it is working out very 
well,” 

Two of those for whom it is working out 
are foreman Curtis Owens, 22, of 1011 North 
Seventh, a former paratrooper who served 
with the 101st Airborne at Da Nang, Vietnam, 
and Mrs. Thelma McNeil, of 2960 Spottswood. 

Mr. Owens, who has had two years at 
Austin Peay College, Clarksville, hopes to 
save enough to get his college degree. Mrs. 
McNeil, a graduate of Melrose High School, 
has two young sons and doesn’t aspire to a 
college career. But, with what her husband 
earns at LaClede Steel, she has hopes of see- 
ing her sons go to college. 

Employment opportunities for Negroes at 
Cummins Recon didn't just happen. Nearly 
half the employees were hired as part of a 
Federal On-the-Job Training Project spon- 
sored by the Memphis Urban League. The 
Government reimburses the company for 
part of the cost while the employee is being 
trained. 

This is part of a many-pronged Govern- 
ment program to integrate Negroes into the 
economy and to make their productive and 
purchasing power do its part for national 
prosperity. 

The Federal program is important because 
it reaches people who otherwise would not 
be reached, But in sheer numbers its results 
are overshadowed by the contribution of 
private corporations, 

Many big industries, represented in Mem- 
phis by such firms as the International 
Harvester Co., the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., and the Radio Corporation of America, 
initiated equal employment opportunity 
policies long before the Government became 
active in the field, In Memphis they employ 
Negroes in their approximate proportion to 
the whole population, which means about 
one third. 

Some other large corporations with Mem- 
phis branches, as well as local firms, held 
off from employing Negroes, except in jani- 
torial posts, until five years ago when the 
Fair Employment Practices Act went into 
effect. 

But the law applies no quotas and progress 
at some plants, like the General Electric 
lamp plant at 1856 Riverside, has been 
modest. Opposition by Local 731 of Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers is given 
as one reason. 
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Progress has been slight in providing jobs 
controlled by the Memphis building trades 
unions. The Rev. J. A. McDaniel of the Ur- 
ban League estimates that in the brickma- 
sons’, plumbing and pipefitting and elec- 
triclans' and printing unions that no more 
than one per cent of union members are 
Negroes. 

By informed estimates, the unemployment 
rate for Negroes in Memphis is still at least 
twice as high as for whites. But Mrs. Maxine 
Smith, executive secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, thinks progress toward more and 
better jobs for Negroes has been substantial. 

“Several hundred Negroes are holding 
posts which a few years ago were unknown 
to us,” she says. “Progress in blue collar jobs 
has exceeded that in white collar jobs. We 
are particularly concerned about the low per- 
centage of Negroes in white collar jobs, both 
in industry and in Federal and local gov- 
ernment.” 

Accurate statistics are hard to come by. 
Federal agencies do not keep labor statistics 
by race, although there are signs that this 
may change. Such statistics as the Govern- 
ment does keep are likely to be misleading, 
because the under-employed and partially 
employed, which include a disproportionate 
number of Negroes, are not counted among 
the jobless. 

The Memphis office of the Tennessee De- 
partment of Employment Security says the 
unemployment rate here is 2.9 per cent and 
that total unemployment, not counting farm 
labor, is slightly under 9,000. 

If the unemployment rate for Negroes is 
twice that for whites, the Negro unemployed 
total nearly 6,000—according to TDES. But 
Milton Davis, in charge of a Federal On-the- 
Job Training Project sponsored by the 
Memphis Urban League says, My experience 
tells me there are at least 8,000 Negro women 
alone in Shelby County who would take jobs 
if they were offered.“ 

Those with jobs are making more than 
ever before. The minimum wage in industry 
advanced from $1.25 to $1.40 an hour Feb. 1. 
On the same date a minimum wage of $1 
an hour went into effect for employees in 
hotels and restaurants, laundries and dry 
cleaning plants. 

The same minimum applies for agricul- 
tural labor, which is predominantly Negro. 
For several hundred employes of Cartwright 
Nurseries at Collierville, said to be the largest 
evergreen nursery in the world, the minimum 
rose from about $4 a day to $8. 

Increased minimums, it is estimated, raised 
total wages in all industries affected by about 
$12,500,000 a year in Shelby County alone, 
with four-fifths going to Negroes. This esti- 
mate may be conservative, for the increases 
have been reflected in domestic wages. 

In Collierville, for example, which has 10 
relatively small industrial plants in addi- 
tion to its nurseries, a cleaning woman now 
gets five or six dollars a day, compared to 
half this much a few years ago. And clean- 
ing women are mostly those too old to work 
in industry or mothers who can work only 
part time. 

Federal law and Federal pressure have their 
effect. But they have been powerfully aided 
by the commercial and industrial boom un- 
der way for the past few years. Negroes have 
been given more and better jobs because, 
above all, they are needed. 

Plants moving South to take advantage of 
the labor supply are uninterested in race. 
They are interested only in production and 
it is well established that skin color has little 
to do with productivity. 

Education, however, does have something 
to do with productivity. RCA and Cummins 
Recon both want employes with at least a 
high school education or its equivalent. 

“Equivalent” here is not a vague generali- 
ty. With the Department of Employment 
Security it means a certificate from the City 
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or County Board of Education saying the 
holder has passed a General Educational De- 
velopment Test showing his achievement 
level equals that of a high school graduate. 
The Memphis Board of Education issues 
about 500 GED Certificates a year. 

The Memphis Area Vocational Technical 
School, with an enrollment of 1,250, is open 
to high school graduates or dropouts who 
want to better their job opportunity by train- 
ing in special courses such as auto mechan- 
ics, machine shop trades, practical electron- 
ics, upholstering, nursing and stenography. 

The school’s reputation is such that its 
classes are periodically raided by Midwestern 
labor recruiters who don’t want to wait for 
the students to finish their courses, 

Yet MAVTS has vacant slots for 200 stu- 
dents and the number is expected to rise in 
June to 500. Since classes are open equally 
to whites and Negroes, this might indicate a 
lack of ambition for self-advancement in 
both races. 

It might also indicate a disdain for the 
trades. Department of Employment Security 
staffers express disappointment that some of 
the people it recommends for jobs, including 
a number of Negroes, don’t take them, espe- 
cially if wages offered are around the Fed- 
eral minimum. 

But the Urban League reports no lack of 
applicants in its On-the-Job Training Proj- 
ect. Of the first installment of 400 trainees, 
200 have finished training and taken jobs, 
100 are still in training, and of 100 who have 
dropped out most have taken regular jobs. 
An additional project for 400 has been au- 
thorized. 

Besides vocational and on-the-job train- 
ing, opportunities are offered by the War On 
Poverty Committee. Whites are not excluded 
but the poverty index applied means that 
mostly Negroes are eligible. 

The most important neighborhood Youth 
Corps project under way is sponsored by the 
Memphis Board of Education. High school 
dropouts without financial resources are 
given jobs paying $1.25 an hour for 32 hours 
a week so they can attend school. 

Effectiveness of all these efforts can be 
better judged if and when there is a dropoff 
in employment. “Last hired and first fired” 
is the classic complaint of Negroes. 

Edmund Orgill, acting president of the 
Memphis Committee on Human Relations, 
thinks it may be different in the future. He 
believes the climate of opinion is improving, 
although slowly, and that an atmosphere is 
being created in which discrimination is 
looked down upon. The Memphis Area Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the craft unions and some 
others are not doing as much as they should 
to further fair employment, he says. 

“But things are so markedly different from 
what they were a few years ago as to let us 
hope we are on our way.” 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON CRIME 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. McCiure] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, in sub- 
mitting his crime message to the Con- 
gress, President Johnson said “public 
order is the first business of govern- 
ment.” 

Indeed, there can be no question but 
that crime has become one of the major 
domestic problems in the Nation today. 

We are told that major crimes in- 
creased 46 percent between 1960 and 
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1965. We are told that property losses 
attributable to crime now approach $3 
billion a year. We are told that it will get 
worse before it gets better. 

I often wonder just whose side the 
Supreme Court is on. Since the Miranda 
decision, the safest place for the criminal 
seems to be in the courtroom. Philadel- 
phia District Attorney Arlen Specter re- 
ports that many prosecutions there have 
been abandoned. Last month the Balti- 
more States Attorney indicated that be- 
cause of this decision 72 self-confessed 
felons in his city are free. 

The Court seems to proceed on the as- 
sumption that society is responsible for 
the behavior of the criminal and there- 
fore it is society that must be punished, 

Carrying out this theme have been the 
Court’s handmaidens in the Justice De- 
partment. Nicholas Katzenbach, former 
Attorney General and presently chair- 
man of the President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice, has tried to have it both ways. 
He says that it is “unutterable nonsense” 
to blame recent decisions limiting police 
interrogations as responsible for the in- 
crease in crime. But he also admits that 
these decisions “have made police work 
more difficult.” 

I recall a State Department briefing 
earlier this year at which Katzenbach 
said “the most important thing in the 
world today is survival.” With this as his 
philosophy, I think it is safe to assume 
that Katzenbach would not permit mem- 
bers of his own family to walk the streets 
of Washington alone at night. 

The new Attorney General, Ramsey 
Clark, has been quoted as feeling an in- 
sufficient case has been made by those 
who attribute increased crime to the 
Court, Try telling that to the mother of 
the two Rockford, II., children mur- 
dered by a hoodlum who was out of jail 
because of a lenient court. 

The National Crime Commission 
studied the problem for 18 months, 
wrote a 340-page report, and made 200 
recommendations, The President has of- 
fered his own legislative proposals. 
Columnists and editorial writers have 
urged other solutions. Soon the Judi- 
ciary Committee will report a bill con- 
taining its version. 

Most of these solutions place controls 
over the individual. Instead of control- 
ling criminal conduct, they would put 
further restrictions on those they seek 
to protect. 

Those who would pass another law 
and set up another Federal program 
have not found the answer. I feel it can 
only be accomplished by strengthening 
local law enforcement in dealing with 
local problems, 

For this reason, I am introducing four 
bills today which, if enacted, would 
mean the recruitment of better law en- 
forcement personnel, would end the 
present confusion surrounding inter- 
rogation of suspects, would prevent 
wiretapping abuses, and would deter the 
criminal from using dangerous weapons 
in the commission of a crime. 

The first bill excludes from taxation 
the first $300 of each month’s salary of 
every State or local policeman and law 
enforcement officer. This would have the 
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same effect as giving each law enforce- 
ment officer a pay increase of up to 
$600. 

For example, a married policeman 
with two children earning $6,500 or less 
a year would pay no Federal income tax 
at all. 

The reduction in Federal receipts 
would be considerably less than the cost 
of other proposals designed to make a 
law enforcement career more attractive 
to qualified young men. This proposal is 
an incentive rather than a grant and the 
Federal controls that would go with a 
grant. 

My second bill deals with the Miranda 
decision and is basically the McClellan 
proposal. I find this approach more 
sound than either the limitation of ap- 
pellate jurisdiction or the specified time 
of detention approach. 

My third bill deals with wiretapping. 
I agree with those who feel there are 
abuses in this field. But I do not agree 
with those Supreme Court Justices— 
who, by the way, have volunteered their 
opinions on wiretapping proposals prior 
to congressional action—that the way to 
cure the illness is to shoot the patient. 
Legitimate investigative purposes using 
wiretapping methods by law enforce- 
ment officers can be carefully regulated 
by having these individuals follow the 
procedures long used in obtaining a 
search warrant and get an order from a 
judge. This is the intent of my bill. It 
gives the States authority to enact simi- 
lar legislation. 

I would add at this point that there is 
need for regulation of electronic eaves- 
dropping, but this is more properly left 
to the States. 

The fourth bill provides that the use 
of a dangerous weapon secured through 
interstate commerce in the commission 
of a crime will increase the subsequent 
punishment by not less than 10 years for 
a first offense and not less than 25 years 
in the case of a second offense. 

While on the subject of firearms, I 
would like to say a word on behalf of the 
citizens of my State, who, almost to the 
man, oppose the proposed restrictions on 
the acquisition of guns. 

It goes without saying that Idaho is 
recognized as one of the country’s great 
hunting areas. Idahoans have purchased 
and used guns with care and competence 
for years. We are indebted to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Casey] for making 
it ever so clear in his speech of March 7 
that sufficient laws are already on the 
books for keeping firearms out of the 
hands of those who would misuse them. 

The arguments for restrictive laws re- 
mind me of what they used to say about 
automobile accidents—that it is not the 
car at fault but the fellow misusing it. 
The same would apply to firearms. 

Another vivid illustration of this was 
contained in an article in the Clock, a 
publication of the inmates of the Idaho 
State Penitentiary. I include the article 
at this point as it was later reprinted in 
the Meridian, Idaho, Times: 

Sram Our FRYING Pans 
(nis amusing editorial appeared in the 
December issue of The Clock,” a publication 
by the inmates at the Idaho State Peniten- 
tiary. It will strike a familiar chord to any- 
one who has followed the actions of the anti- 
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gun advocates who wish to deny the Ameri- 
can people to freely possess and bear arms.) 

Recently, a woman in Texas beat her hus- 
band to death with a frying pan. 

This is absolutely the last straw! We think 
it high time that some sort of restriction be 
placed on the sale and possession of all fry- 
ing pans, and making it a crime to sell a fry- 
ing pan to a minor or any person who has 
been convicted of a felony. 

Further, the vicious traffic in mail-order 
frying pans must be stopped! As things now 
stand, anyone—mental cases, homosexuals, 
drug addicts—anyone with the price can buy 
a new or used frying pan with ease; and the 
terrible danger inherent in such practice 
should be obvious. 

The proper place to begin control over the 
sale and possession of these murderous 
weapons is at the local level with the chief 
of police having the power and responsibility 
of checking every application for the pur- 
chase of a frying pan. 

Any person making out such an applica- 
tion would have to present several references 
and sign an affidavit that he had never been 
convicted of a felony. All frying pans would 
be registered with the police. Then, if one 
were lost or stolen it would be easier to 
trace—especially if it were used in the com- 
mission of a crime. 

Penalties for any violation of the Federal 
Frying Pan Act should be stiff enough to de- 
ter any would-be criminal. We believe that 
anyone who is depraved enough to use a fry- 
ing pan during the commission of a crime 
(such as burglary or forgery, for example) 
should get at least five years in prison. Also, 
anyone who knowingly transports a frying 
pan interstate should suffer the full penalty 
of the law. 

We urge all law-abiding citizens to join us 
in stamping out the horrible traffic in frying 
pans. Further, we suggest that the FBI in- 
vestigate a possible connection between 
hardware stores and the Mafla.—Rex Fletch- 
er, “The Prison Mirror.” 


To deter crime, the executive and 
judicial branches of the Government are 
dedicated to finding sociological solu- 
tions administered by what can readily 
be seen as a new Federal bureaucracy. 
But crime in the first half of this decade 
grew six times as fast as the population. 
While others are seeking sociological 
solutions for tomorrow, it is up to the 
Congress to take positive steps to protect 
the American citizen today. 


ADMINISTRATION SCHOOL-AID BILL 
IS UNFAIR TO CHILDREN OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. BROTZMAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. ESHLEMAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ESHLEMAN. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s bill to extend the Elemen- 
tary-Secondary Act is grossly unfair to 
the schools and children of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Because my committee assignment is 
education and labor, I feel a particular 
responsibility. to my State to set the 
record straight on the bill our committee 
has reported with President Johnson’s 
support. 

The plain fact is that under any fair 
distribution Pennsylvania would do far 
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better than it does under the administra- 
tion bill. For example, using an identical 
appropriation of funds—the $1.58 billion 
recommended in the budget for titles I, 
II, III, and V of the act—Pennsylvania 
next year would be allotted $6.4 million 
more under the proposed Quie amend- 
ment than under the committee bill. 

The reason Pennsylvania fares badly 
under the committee bill takes some 
analysis to discover, but the facts are 
perfectly clear, as I intend to show. 

Under title I of the act, as amended 
by the committee bill, the amount of 
funds for the schools of each State for 
1968 are determined by first, the census 
estimates of the number of school-age 
children in families having an income 
under $2,000; second, the number of 
school-age children in families above 
$2,000 income who are receiving aid for 
dependent children—AFDC; and third, 
the number of children thus counted 
multiplied by the State average per pupil 
cost of education. That figure is $250.48 
in Pennsylvania and $393.14 in New York. 

Now, Pennsylvania has 323,070 school- 
age children—according to the census 
estimates—in families with an income 
of less than $3,000; New York has 374,- 
575 children in this income bracket, so 
Pennsylvania has 90 percent of the New 
York total of very poor children. 

Under the committee bill for 1968. 
Pennsylvania will be able to count 
175,394 of these children in the below- 
$2,000 bracket, and add 64,066 under 
AFDC. These 239,460 children, at the 
$250.48 rate, entitle Pennsylvania to $59.9 
million. 

For the same number of children at 
the New York rate of $393.14 the amount 
would be $94.1 million. Now I am simply 
not willing to agree that New York should 
get $34 million more than Pennsylvania 
for the same number of children. Like 
New York, Pennsylvania has great cities 
with all the school problems of inner-city 
slums. Unlike New York, Pennsylvania 
has badly depressed Appalachian regions 
with desperate problems of school fi- 
nance. Our per capita income is con- 
siderably lower than New York’s, and as 
a State we are less able financially to 
cope with educational problems. Yet we 
get $34 million less for the same number 
of children. 

But the unequal treatment in this 
act—and in the act as amended by the 
administration bill—does not stop there. 
New York, because of the high level of 
support it can afford for welfare—a fac- 
tor totally unrelated to the schools— 
counts a far greater number of its poor 
children than Pennsylvania. 

Of our 323,070 school-age children in 
families with less than $3,000 income we 
can count only 239,460. New York has 
374,535 children in this income bracket, 
but it counts 374,900 by adding 174,840 
AFDC children to 200,060 children 
counted in the under-$2,000 income 
bracket. So the title I allotment to New 
York for these children is $147.3 mil- 
lion, or nearly 24% times the Pennsyl- 
vania allotment of $59.9 million. 

How in the world can such a difference 
be justified? How can a Pennsylvania 
Representative in Congress justify this to 
the parents. of Pennsylvania children, or 
to the taxpayers in our State who are 
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helping to provide this bonanza for New 
York? He cannot. 

The truth is that this discriminatory 
“formula” has never been examined by 
our committee. If it had been, the Penn- 
sylvania members on our committee 
would have raised the roof 2 years ago. 
Unless this bill is amended on the House 
floor to eliminate these inequities, it 
should be sent back to our committee for 
the kind of detailed study the committee 
has never given it. 


HUD PROGRAMS SUCCESSFUL 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Perris] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PETTIS, Mr. Speaker, in light of 
the highly successful HUD programs in 
my area, and the high incidence of un- 
employment which exists in the city and 
county of San Bernardino which could 
use the jobs created by these programs 
of slum removal, I urge that this House 
not slash callously the HUD 1968 appro- 
priations. I request permission to submit 
into the Recorp a telegram from the 
mayor of our largest city which has been 
working with HUD since its inception. 

The telegram reads as follows: 

San BERNARDINO, CALIF., 
May 16, 1967. 
Congressman JERRY L. PETTIS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.Q.: 

We are greatly alarmed by action of the 
Appropriations Committee slashing HUD's 
1968 appropriations. This undoubtedly en- 
dangers our long awaited federal projects in- 
cluding our model city application recently 
submitted. The city of San Bernardino is 
desperately depending on the success of these 
federal projects to obliterate our high unem- 
ployment rate which is one of the highest in 
the nation. We urge you to use every means 
and influence at your disposal and voice your 
opposition to further cuts. 

AL C. BALLARD, 
Mayor. 


ACCURACY IN BUSINESS 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday, May 15, 1967, I was pleased to 
join with the distinguished gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. DEN NET] and the 
distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hunt] in introducing H.R. 
9966 and House Resolution 476. 

This legislation is designed to put the 
legislative process on a more businesslike 
basis. When a private business under- 
takes a new program or expands into a 
new operation, one of the major decisions 
it must face is the cost of that expansion 
or new operation. A business will under- 
take a study to determine that cost. H.R. 
9966 will do the same for Congress. 
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Basically, the bill requires the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget to submit to 
both bodies, on or before the 15th day of 
each month, an adjusted estimate of an- 
ticipated revenues and expenditures of 
the Federal Government for the balance 
of the fiscal year. This bill, if enacted, 
would provide up-to-date information on 
the Federal financial situation. We vote 
on legislation almost every day which 
will require expenditures from the Fed- 
eral Treasury. H.R. 9966 will keep us in- 
formed of what is available in the Treas- 
ury so that we will have a better idea of 
where we are going. 

Coupled with H.R. 9966 is House Reso- 
lution 476. House Resolution 476 would 
amend the rules of the House to provide 
procedures setting out for the Members 
of the House what has been expended, 
whether it is within the limits of the 
budget, and how large the deficit will be 
if costs go above the budget projections. 
It will enable us to set priorities should 
it appear that measures we are enacting 
will lead to an unmanageable and costly 
deficit. 

It will also, I believe, exert a definite 
influence over one of the most pressing 
problems facing the American people to- 
day inflation. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the early enact- 
ment of these measures. 


RENT CERTIFICATES VERSUS RENT 
SUPPLEMENTS 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the action taken by the House today in 
eliminating funds for the administra- 
tion’s rent supplement pregram, our col- 
leagues will be especially interested in a 
recent speech by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. WI NaLL! 
on the subject of the rent certificate pro- 
gram. The speech was made on February 
15 before the National Housing Policy 
Forum of the National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials. 

While the two programs—rent cer- 
tificates and rent supplements—are 
sometimes confused with each other, Mr. 
Wrpnatt is most convincing in explain- 
ing the superiority of the rent certificate 
program, a superiority demonstrated by 
the results this new program has already 
achieved. 

As the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
and its Housing Subcommittee, Mr. WID- 
NALL speaks with an authority in the 
field of housing which is unexcelled in 
the Congress. He is also the author of the 
rent certificate program and guided the 
authorizing legislation into law in 1965 
following initial opposition on the part 
of the administration. It was my privi- 
lege, as a colleague on the Housing Sub- 
committee, to cosponsor the legislation 
and I have since followed the progress of 
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the rent certificate program with pride 
and gratification at its remarkable re- 
sults. 

While Mr. WI Na. describes in his 
speech the origins, development, and sub- 
sequent growth of the program, I am de- 
lighted to report that in the 2 months 
since he spoke the program continued to 
grow in striking fashion. As of early 
April—only a little more than a year 
after the program began—94 cities in 
27 States had applied for a total of 21,000 
units of rent certificate housing. Of this 
total, approximately 12,347 units were 
under contract and more than 10,000 
people were actually in residence. These 
figures represent a doubling, in actual 
experience, of the administration’s esti- 
mate of the impact of the new program. 

But more important, the early success 
of the rent certificate program means 
that thousands of low-income families 
are now finding decent, safe and sani- 
tary housing under optimum condi- 
tions—more quickly and in a less insti- 
tutionalized environment than conven- 
tional public housing. It also means that 
these benefits are being realized with less 
red tape, lower administrative expenses, 
and an added return on this investment 
in the form of tax receipts from the pri- 
vate housing which the program utilizes. 

In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, the rent 
certificate program is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the positive and constructive 
contributions being made in Congress by 
a minority which is alert and responsive 
to its obligation to serve the public in- 
terest, and I commend Mr. WIDNALL’s 
speech to all our colleagues. 

The speech follows: 

A public speaker such as I am frequently 
begins a talk before a group such as yours 
by expressing pleasure at having the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you. This morning, 
however, is not unlike that those amongst 
you with greatest experience might remem- 
ber as being described as “fraught with peril”. 


This ancient cliché fits to a degree. 


You are the professionals in the field of 
public housing. Some of you have been in 
the program for over a quarter of a century. 
So a Congressman of only 17 years plus 
standing, appearing before you, should not 
do so without some trepidation. And when 
he attempts to explain his purpose in pro- 
viding you with a new tool for the work in 
which you have been engaged so long, he 
should perhaps think twice and then maybe 
say nothing at all. 

It is my belief, however, that the work that 
you are doing is so important to the body 
politic, that any conversation between us 
should be undertaken for the understanding 
it may bring to one or all of us. 

All of what I am saying Is based on my 
proposal of rent certificate housing, first 
suggested by me to the Congress in 1964, 
and which became available for your use 
with the passage of the Housing Bill of 1965. 
Some of you call it Section 23 housing, You 
know its principal articles, largely summed 
up in the words “the use of private accom- 
modations for public housing purposes”. 

Now this idea is not new. It was proposed 
long ago by the real estate people and re- 
jected then by your association, largely I 
would think, because of your mistrust of the 
source. Years later one of the pillars of your 
organization, Warren Vinton, proposed the 
idea anew at one of your national conven- 
tions in San Francisco and the unhappy re- 
ception accorded him at the time, I under- 
stand, had him walking the streets of the 
Bay City. The streets of San Francisco can 
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hardly be walked for pure enjoyment, al- 
though I understand such hiking does won- 
ders for both your temper and figure. 

The idea of rent certificate housing as a 
new tool for public housing first came to my 
attention after perusing an article that ap- 
peared in your own Journal of Housing. This 
I borrowed from Casey Ireland, a member of 
your organization. I also received some rec- 
ommendations from Larry Henderson, an- 
other of your membership. Some time later, 
after a great deal of consideration, I put in 
the rent certificate plan as a part of a gen- 
eral package of housing proposals that were 
made prior to the administration recom- 
mendations in 1964. 

What was the thinking behind the rent 
certificates proposal? 

First, it was rather extensive. I wanted to 
have the idea as well grounded as possible. 
Let me emphasize that I did not intend that 
it should supplant the conventional pro- 
gram, but to supplement it. 

You cannot be, as I have been, a member 
of the Subcommittee on Housing since its 
inception and not be unaware to a varying 
degree of what the several housing programs 
are doing. You become aware of their prob- 
lems as well as their goals. You try to apply 
what talent you have toward obtaining solu- 
tions. It is not enough just to criticize. 
You must offer constructive alternatives. 
They can be additions, deletions, even multi- 
plications so long as they have constructive 
purpose. 

So proposing as we did, we had what I re- 
gard as sound thinking behind our rent cer- 
tificate plan. First we specified “existing” 
housing. We did so with your waiting lists 
of applicants in mind. We wanted the rent 
certificate plan to be helpful now, not two 
years after enactment. 

Second, we specified that the housing of- 
fered must be “decent, safe, and sanitary”, 
the decision on that point to be left in your 
hands, meant to me that you would be 
charged with the obligation to bar the use of 
any and all slum housing. You are trained 
in this field of determination. I felt cer- 
tainly you above all could be trusted on this 
point to secure the right kind of accommoda- 
tions. Later, the administration recommended 
that we be willing to accept units that could 
be made decent, safe, and sanitary. We ac- 
cepted the suggestion inasmuch as we have 
great hopes for rehabilitation and the preser- 
vation of neighborhoods. I think this was 
inherent in the law’s original intent, but I 
had and have no objection to the matter be- 
ing spelled out so long as you remain charged 
with the ultimate decision as to what is “de- 
cent, safe, and sanitary”. 

Third, we wanted the units to be volun- 
tarily offered and accepted. Use of the power 
of eminent domain in such a situation could 
only buy you trouble. We also saw possibili- 
ties of the use of this program in areas, 
particularly those west of the Mississippi 
River, where public housing authorities are 
not now in existence. We thought it might 
in some cases prove a simple way to bring 
the benefits of public housing to communi- 
ties which might need the program, but had 
not yet seen fit to utilize it. 

Let me point something out to you here— 
there are communities that do not have pub- 
lic housing programs, but do have a great 
deal of suitable vacant housing which could 
be utilized under the rent certificate pro- 
gram. We had this in mind when we pro- 
posed the law as we did. More on this later. 

Fourth, the 10 per cent limitation on the 
use of large structures, with permission to 
expand the percentage if necessary, we 
thought could be most helpful. If this sec- 
tion were exercised properly, and through- 
out the legislative proposal was the intent 
that the good, common sense of your orga- 
nization would be operative, we believed it 
possible to avoid the concentration of some 
of the problems that you have encountered 


in your 30 year operation of the public 
housing program. We gave you flexibility 
believing you merited it. 

Now there are people who would use rent 
certificate housing to rid themselves of the 
families that are major problems within the 
existing projects. We took the calculated 
risk that the overwhelming majority of you 
would not so use the program. The 10 per 
cent factor had also this thinking behind 
it: One of the problems of public housing 
has been that good families rising above es- 
tablished income limits would be forced from 
public housing and back into the slums be- 
cause their increased income was still in- 
sufficient to pay for decent, safe, and sani- 
tary housing. We thought that by the use of 
rent certificate housing such families would 
have a transitional period when placed by 
the local housing authorities in private 
dwellings and that they could so adjust dur- 
ing this time that they could remain in the 
same accommodations at economic rents 
when their incomes rose above public hous- 
ing levels. 

If this is a hope—then that is what your 
entire program has been based on and given 
the support of faith and charity as well, we 
thought the idea worth trying. 

Fifth, we left the selection of the tenants 
to the property owner, subject to his con- 
tract with you because we thought this in- 
volved local decisions that could hardly be 
well arrived at in Washington. 

Sixth, we specified one to three year con- 
tracts and left the possibility of renewal to 
your decision and that of the property owner. 
This has since been extended at the urging 
of the administration to five years and re- 
newable. 

Now what the administration really wanted 
and requested was that this be an indefinite 
period determined at Washington upon your 
application. Representations have also been 
made to me that the time period should be 
10 years or longer. The administration has 
pointed out the dangers of emotionally dis- 
turbing tenants by forcing them to move at 
the end of a year or five year lease. It has 
also been made known to me that it might 
be difficult to get an owner to make the 
necessary improvements in his property to 
bring it up to a decent, safe, and sanitary 
standard if he is not given a tem year or 
longer lease. 

I think I am a reasonable man and if I 
have to give a ten year lease to get a man to 
produce a decent, safe, and sanitary property 
I am very apt not to so regard it as a very 
reasonable operation on my part. My original 
intent was to have accepted only those prop- 
erties which were decent, safe, and sanitary 
when offered. I have modified my thoughts, 
but I have not changed my basic thinking 
which is that the people should be considered 
first, the landlords second. 

There is a turnover in public housing ten- 
ancy that amounts to roughly 20 per cent 
a year. In five years, a little arithmetic will 
give you the figure of 100 per cent. The turn- 
over being that large—stretching probability 
to its fullest extent—a five year lease should 
take care of all but the most extreme cases 
of need. If at the end of five years, the family 
is still living in such accommodations, the 
lease can be renewed. 

Once again, the people should be consid- 
ered first, and the landlords second, If the 
administration returns this year, once again 
seeking the right to make leases of more than 
five years, and asking that the word “exist- 
ing” be stricken from the rent certificate 
housing legislation, I think they will find 
the Congress opposed. 

Leases of long term duration have not been 
a happy experience for the government. 
Doubters I direct to the old time Public 
Housing Administration employees and those 
of the General Accounting Office. They have 
experience to the contrary. 

You will note that throughout this legis- 
lation the local housing authorities have di- 
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rect responsibility. Once again, we find the 
administration in an opposite position, as 
indicated by their placement of the rent sup- 
plement operation within the care of the 
Federal Housing Administration. Well, that 
operation is still largely on paper—possibly 
awaiting a match. 

I cannot understand why when an orga- 
nization such as yours has accumulated 30 
years’ experience in a specialized field it 
should be ignored. I suspect that covertly 
you are not and that you are being asked 
or will be asked by contract or otherwise, 
to screen rent supplement applicants. If 
this is, or becomes true, then you should 
ere had the job legislatively in the first 
place. 

I submit that the rent certificate is a 
more practical plan than that of rent sup- 
plements—a working plan if you will. It is 
a plan that has already managed to shelter 
thousands of low income people, many of 
them elderly, some of them children, the 
two classes that make up the bulk of your 
tenancy. Rent supplements, if it survives, 
will have a long way to go to catch up with 
your record. 

At one time, the administration vehement- 
ly opposed rent certificates. A search of the 
record of the 1965 housing hearings, pages 
209-222, are particularly revealing, if you are 
interested. 

What has always amused me no end was 
the fact that at the same time that the ad- 
ministration was opposing the “rent cer- 
tificate” plan, it was offering a leasing plan 
of its own which was even more vulnerable 
to the objections that it was making than 
was rent certificates. 

Read the record. I will spare you the de- 
tail. But one thing may amuse you. The ad- 
ministration objected to the rent certificate 
plan because it could not become operative 
without the existence of a local housing au- 
thority. 

Neither could its own leasing plan. 

Nor could any of the 600,000-plus homes of 
your regular program be in existence without 
a local housing authority. Yet here was the 
administration saying the rent certificate 
plan wouldn't work without a local housing 
authority, when it was specifically intended 
that it should. 

Whether this point and its implications 
ever permeated administration thinking I 
don’t know. Possibly, because in theory the 
rent supplement plan can operate without 
a local housing authority, they had this in 
mind. If so, reality and the past two years 
should have taught them that without a 
local housing authority you do not have 
homes for low income people. 

As I do not need to tell you, the rent cer- 
tificate subsidy is limited to that which we 
can pay under the regular program. The 
rent supplement program is not so restricted, 
but then the Act requires a 25 per cent pay- 
ment of income for rent supplements as 
against a 20 per cent payment for rent cer- 
tificates and to house the same low income 
tenants. 

The only conclusion that I can arrive at 
from these two facts is that the rent supple- 
ment program is going to be much more 
expensive than the rent certificate 
This belief, I might add, is one I and others 
have reached without taking into considera- 
tion the fact that by administrative deci- 
sion rent supplements, if put into operation 
and properly supervised, is going to need a 
parallel bureaucracy for services that you 
could well supply. 

Now I am aware that there are a number 
of you, having in mind the greater admin- 
istrative needs of any new program, think 
the subsidy should be increased for rent 
certificates. This is something for you to work 
out with the newly formed Housing Assist- 
ance Administration. 

You do not have under the rent certificate 
plan a great many of the architectural, legal, 
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and administrative costs that are a part of 
the regular program. There should be say- 
ings that can be made in these areas and 
I think you should look for them. A greater 
subsidy, at a time when the administration 
is saying how much it can save under the 
“turnkey” program, would hardly be worth- 
while public relations. I recommend that you 
give this serious thought. 

Now, I am aware that some of you not 
only do not like rent supplements, but also 
are against rent certificates. I have been told 
that Ernie Bohn, that fine pillar of NAHRO, 
prefers not to use the rent certificate pro- 
gram. To that, I can only add that Ernie 
being a Republican is addicted to conserva- 
tive measures and prefers old fashioned pub- 
lic housing. 

How is the rent certificate program doing 
specifically? Obviously, it is already so large 
as to bar going into each community opera- 
tion, but let me mention a couple of the 
more happy recent results. 

As you know, the State of Oklahoma was 
the last state to adopt public housing en- 
abling legislation, doing this in 1965. It has 
made, using the rent certificate program, 
tremendous progress. Its first application was 
for 300 units which have been almost totally 
utilized by the Oklahoma City Housing Au- 
thority. The Authority is now back, asking 
for an additional 200 units which HAA is 
processing. The need was there and the pro- 
gram is moving quickly to fulfill that need. 

Another city is Houston for which within 
the last 30 days, a program of 500 units has 
been approved, the first since 1952 in that 
city. All of this will be rent certificate hous- 
ing. It will cut deeply into a backlog of 2000 
applications by low income Houston citizens 
for public housing. 

This is utilization, as is the whole program, 
of privately owned, privately operated prop- 
erties that pay full taxes, by the local hous- 
ing authority for the benefit of those who 
most need decent, safe, and sanitary homes. 
The provision of such homes has always 
been your goal. Rent certificates is just an- 
other tool to bring you closer to its full 
realization, 

Let me say to NAHRO, that this program 
was an alternative one. It was conceived as 
a tool to which you could turn if you thought 
it helpful. 

Obviously a number of you have done so. 
I will be most interested to learn of how 
well it works for you. This is an untried ex- 
periment that has had bitter’ opposition. 
I want it to work, but not at the expense 
of common sense. So I am depending on you 
for experience and counsel. When we have 
a few years’ experience, we will know more 
and can take another look at the legislation. 
But let us learn to walk, before we run. 

I do know that rent certificates has caused 
considerable rehabilitation activity. I also 
know that it is being used in all parts of 
the country, in 26 states and 77 cities and 
that the HAA has had a total of 18,847 units 
applied for. You also have close to, if not 
more than 12,000 units under contract. In 
a little more than a year’s operation—when 
the administration did not anticipate a de- 
mand for half that number—I think that it 
is a good start. Considerable credit is due the 
Housing Assistance Administration, not so 
much for the contract record I have recited 
as for the fact that you have some thousands 
of people under roof in decent, safe and sani- 
tary housing. I congratulate you. 

As you know, this is not the only field of 
housing that has my interest. I have immedi- 
ate concern in another of the fields super- 
vised by the Housing Assistance Adminis- 
tration—urban renewal. Lately, my worries in 
this area, brushed aside by the administra- 
tion three years ago in the case of Cleve- 
land, have come back to haunt both the ad- 
ministration and me. I want the program to 
work. 

Let's speak for a moment about the Dem- 
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onstration Cities Program. I voted for the 
1966 Housing Bill that contained this, fight- 
ing to obtain provision and preference for 
low and moderate income housing within 
urban renewal areas. I have another worry 
that was swept aside in the debate. It is a 
real one for both of us. 

The Demonstration Cities Program must 
give preference to the cities which it ap- 
proves for activity. Not enough attention was 
given at the start of this program to its 
overall impact, and the triggering action it 
would have on urban renewal. There were 
congressional warnings and because of this 
fact, we have a special, additional $250 mil- 
lion urban renewal authorization in the bill, 
earmarked for Demonstration City use. 

I intend to shortly introduce legislation 
that will prevent the Department from 
using any of its urban renewal authorization 
unless it is so earmarked. 

Why? Very simply, because while there can 
only be a few Demonstration Cities at the 
start of the program—perhaps 1 in 10 or 20 
that are now using the urban renewal pro- 
gram—those few cities can preempt the en- 
tire authorization of urban renewal funds 
and leave little or nothing for those unfor- 
tunate cities, and there will be many, out- 
side the charmed circle, 

I ask your support for this legislation on 
the grounds that we must think of the many 
as well as the few. 

I wish to thank you for asking me to ad- 
dress you. It has been an honor. And please 
remember that I am relying on you for the 
experience that will tell us how we can make 
rent certificates—section 23 housing if you 
prefer—a better program and a help to all 
those millions of low income families that 
need a decent, safe, and sanitary home. 


LEADERSHIP, SCHOLARSHIP, CHAR- 
ACTER, AND SERVICE 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Moore] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? ‘ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
was very privileged to attend and speak 
very briefiy to the National Honor So- 
ciety of Harker Preparatory School in 
Potomac, Md. I was extremely impressed 
with all of the young men who comprise 
the membership of this society at this 
preparatory school. 

During the ceremonies, four young 
men of the National Honor Society were 
called upon to speak briefly on the four 
fundamental points that are considered 
when one is tapped by the society of 
their school for membership. 

The areas covered for membership are 
leadership, scholarship, character, and 
service. 

By unanimous consent, I include in 
my remarks the speeches made by these 
four young men selected to give their 
own ideas of waat these requirements 
mean to them: 

LEADERSHIP 
(By Terry R. Archenhold) 

From the illumination of the torch of 
knowledge we acquire light which can make 
it possible for us to provide the leadership 
which will be as urgently required tomorrow 
as it is today, if our community, our country, 
and the world are not only to survive, but 
to fulfill the hopes and dreams of genera- 
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tions of Americans. While that 
knowledge does not guarantee the develop- 
ment of leadership, it is abundantly clear 
that effective leadership is impossible with- 
out knowledge. 

Leadership consists of those qualities of 
men that inspire others to action. The first 
of these qualities is that he must be a 
master of his particular trade. A person can- 
not lead or advise others unless he himself 
has mastered his feld. Only upon completing 
this task may a man become an effective 
leader. 

The second important trait of a leader is a 
highly developed sense of fairness. With this 
characteristic the leader can make im 
and just decisions. His own bias, being at a 
minimum, enables him to view all facets and 
possibilities accurately and to act justly. 

Also basic to leaders of men is courage of 
conviction. That is the attribute of standing 
by one’s views and decisions once they have 
been arrived at. A leader can only be equal 
to strength by which he has the courage to 
develop and to see his convictions through. 

Finally a leader must manifest a ‘sense of 
responsibility to those around him. When- 
ever the yoke of responsibility and trust is 
passed to him, he must be eager and capable 
to pulling more than his own weight. A 
leader must welcome the challenge of re- 
sponsibility and once vested with them, must 
be as a rock; sure, firm and reliable, 

As members of the National Honor Society 
we have accepted both the challenge and 
responsibility for developing within our- 
selves these characteristics of leadership, We 
shall not fail. We must not fall. 

SCHOLARSHIP 
(By James R. Ingham) 

From the torch of knowledge comes the 
probing beacon of scholarship, whose aim 
is the ennobling of mankind and the enrich- 
ing of his environment. Knowledge is the 
accumulation of facts; scholarship is the 
interpretation of these facts. Knowledge is 
the retention of ideas, while scholarship is 
the formulation and appreciation of these 
ideas. 

The human brain is not unlike a woman. 
If you've ever seen a human brain you know 
that it has curves and bulges, (and in some, 
the bulges are bigger than in others). The 
brain is also capable of producing offspring, 
some of which live for centuries. These off- 
spring are ideas. The scholar views these ideas 
in the same way a connoisseur tastes his wine 
or a critic yiews a masterpiece, Each idea 
is a universe, a work of art, with a beauty 
all its own, and each may be appreciated and 
probed in depth. 

The scholar loves ideas. Ideas, thoughts 
and conceptions add meaning to his life, for 
it is in these things that he finds a singular 
kind of beauty. Through the pursuit of these 
ideas, the scholar hopes he may find greater 
significance in his being, greater meaning in 
his world. The understanding of ideas gives 
him a greater understanding of himself and 
his environment. It is man’s nature to seek 
after truth; he’s been doing it for centuries. 
Religion comes about through man’s search 
for truth; philosophy provides man a path to 
follow in his thinking and his living; mathe- 
matics provides a language of logic into 
which man can translate abstract ideas; the 
spoken and written languages give man a 
means of communication; literature holds 
the opportunity to delve into man’s deepest 
emotions, his noblest motivations, and his 
brightest dreams; science offers the under- 
standing of the environment into which man 
is born, Laws are evolved as man tries a 
more ideal relationship with fellow man, 
and civilizations rise and f: because man 
yearns for nothing less than an ideal exist- 
ence. 

Man keeps on searching and, as he does, 
his horizons broaden. Thus ideas are formu- 
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lated, written up, and published, this is why 
the library bulges, in ten years it will bulge 
even more; and in fifty years a new wing 
will have to be added. Right now, even as 
we sit here digesting our dinners, scholars 
are working throughout the world to come 
nearer and nearer the truth. Understand— 
these are not the chemists laboring to find 
a new ingredient to make underarm deodor- 
ant smell better: these are the men who seek 
the truth for nothing less than the sake of 
seeking the truth. The greatest discoveries 
of our time have been the by-products of this 
search for greater understanding. Sir Alex- 
ander Fleming discovered penicillin. He dis- 
covered it by mistake; he was looking for 
something else. Anthony Leevwenhock wasn’t 
even a scientist; he was an optician. One day, 
he invented a new magnifying gadget which 
he called the microscope, Leevwenhock liked 
to play with his new toy, and he examined 
everything under it—bits of cloth, pieces of 
the cat’s fur, dandruff, rnail parings, 
water from the pond and the leftover food. 
As a result of his curiosity, he discovered 
microbes. Pasteur then went on to prove that 
these microbes caused diseases. 

The more man learns the greater his chal- 
lenge. The outcome of the human race de- 
pends on the scholar's ability to meet that 
challenge 

Let us imagine a long stretch of beach at 
dawn. The sea surges up onto the sand and 
softly seeps back out again. The first rays 
of light seek out the particles of sand and 
are diffused into warm growing hues. The 
wind sighs longingly over the water. In the 
brightening crimson rays of dawn, as the sea 
whispers in and out, we perceive a fly rest- 
ing on the shore in the warm sand. Under 
the fly are a few grains of sand. To the fly. 
these few tiny particles are an accomplish- 
ment. They are the sum total of his knowl- 
edge. The fly has examined each grain, an- 
alyzed it, milked each little granule of all 
its significance. The fly is familiar with his 
few little grains of sand. They are his world. 


CHARACTER 
(By David W. Sutton) 

From the torch of knowledge comes the in- 
vigorating brightness of character which en- 
nobles man’s actions and raises his society 
above that of the beasts. 

Character draws its strength from knowl- 
edge, knowledge of our own capabilities and 
limitations, strengths and weaknesses. 
Knowledge provides the fiber from which a 
strong character is woven, knowledge to de- 
termine what is best for us and people as- 
sociated with us, knowledge to teach us the 
difference between right and wrong. 

A strong character is essential to a success- 
ful life. We will be subjected tomorrow, as 
we have been and are today, to great pres- 
sures and temptations. We will be given 
choices between the easy way and the right 
way. We will be tempted to violate our moral 
principal for personal gain, Strong character 
is the anchor which prevents us from falling 
victim to temptations, and from straying far 
from the ideals and standards necessary for 
a useful life. 

Looking back into the history books, we 
can find many excellent examples of char- 
acter. John Paul Jones, standing on the deck 
of his sinking ship after having suffered a 
terrific pounding from British guns, when 
asked to surrender replied that he had not 
yet begun to fight, and he went on to defeat 
and capture the British vessel. Nathan Hale, 
working during the American Revolution as 
a spy at great personal risk to himself, man- 
aged to obtain the information needed. Even 
when captured, he showed unflinching cour- 
age in stating that he regretted that he had 
only one life to give for his country. 

So, in essence, we can say that character 
is that guiding force, drawing its strength 
from knowledge and experience, which leads 
us down the right road to a good life. It is 
sticking up for what we feel is good and 
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right, even in the face of grave doubts or 
opposition. 
SERVICE 
(By Arch A. Moore III) 
From the torch of knowledge comes the 

fire of service commanding man 
to his inspirations and, when clothed in 
vestments of leadership and character, 
makes man the ruler of his world. 

In order to serve one must gain knowledge 
of life, his country and his school. Why do 
I say knowledge and service are related? 
Service without knowledge is like a man 
without clothing. Willingness to serve is not 
enough—a naked man cannot serve. There- 
fore, one who desires to serve must clothe 
himself in knowledge to serve effectively. 

Service can mean many things to many 
people. Service which has a selfish basis can 
perhaps lead a person to minor success in the 
area to which he applies himself. However, 
if one predicates his service on personal re- 
wards that he may receive, his service is 
then in reality an empty gesture. 

Service to be meaningful must be per- 
formed unselfishly. Because the essence of 
service is in giving more of one’s self than is 
demanded. 

In order effectively to serve, one must put 
a part of himself into the undertaking ex- 

little return other than the satisfac- 
tion obtained from giving on one’s time, 
talents, dedication and knowledge. 

True service produces an inner satisfac- 
tion which is the most worthwhile of all 
rewards. 

All of us come into life with some God- 
given talents. In our schooling, we seek to 
build upon that talent with knowledge. 
When we have reached the point in our lives 
that we have refined those talents with 
knowledge, it then can be said that we are 
ready to be of service to mankind. 


LEGISLATION TO DEAL WITH UR- 
BAN MASS TRANSIT PROBLEMS 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced two bills which 
address themselves to the complex and 
pressing problems of urban mass transit. 

Mr. Speaker, we must realistically 
face the fact that our cities are growing 
at an even faster rate than the often 
cited world population explosion. Ac- 
cording to the World Health Organiza- 
tion, mankind has doubled its numbers 
over the last century, but the world’s 
city population has increased five-fold. 
WHO tells us that the world’s 3 billion 
total population, 1 billion live in the 
cities. In the United States, over 70 
percent of the population lives in urban 
areas. 

The means of securing access to and 
from the core of the city is the essential 
element which determines the viability 
of every metropolitan community. Vari- 
ous types of transportation devices have 
been used to attempt to achieve smooth 
and efficient commuter services. These 
have included unique means of convey- 
ance, for example, the hydrofoil, a high- 
speed boat designed for use on inland 
waterways, and the helicopter, common 
forms of surface transportation such as 
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buses, taxis, and private automobiles, and 
the lifeline of the larger cities—the rapid 
transit systems. However, due to the 
great increase in the number of urban 
residents, none of these devices has 
proved, either by itself or in combina- 
tion with the others to be an adequate 
or an acceptable solution to the prob- 
lem of commuting to and from the cen- 
tral city. 

The method of commuter transporta- 
tion which nas received the greatest 
Federal, State, and local governmental 
assistance has been surface traffic. Yet, 
Statistics show that, before Mayor Lind- 
say's towaway program, the average 
pace of a motor vehicle in midtown and 
downtown Manhattan was 8.5 miles per 
—— just twice the average walking 


Moreover, the average speed on the 
expressways in and around metropoli- 
tan New York is not always much faster. 
They have been described in rush hours 
as one long series of parking lots. 

Many alternatives have been suggested 
in the past by local, State, and Federal 
Officials directly or indirectly concerned 
with the problem, including wider high- 
ways, more and bigger parking lots, and 
more stringent regulation and exercise 
of traffic control. 

The unfortunate factor involved in 
these approaches is that they only fore- 
cast continued expansion of one of the 
devices for commuter transportation; 
that is, motor vehicles. Such an approach 
must eventually lead to the strangula- 
tion of our cities in a web of expressways, 
highways, roads, and streets. 

One way out of the dilemma is to 
concentrate on the improvement and ex- 
pansion of local mass transit systems. 

On September 8, 1966, the President 
signed Public Law 89-562 which I sup- 
ported and which amended the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 so as 
to extend its duration and broaden its 
scope. Unfortunately, however, the brush 
did not paint broadly enough and now 
more Federal assistance is urgently 
needed. 

At the present time the annual Fed- 
eral grant of $150 million to aid mass 
transit operations is negligible compared 
to the approximately $4.3 billion appro- 
priated for this year for highway con- 
struction and other aids to surface 
transportation. 

For this reason, Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced two bills which further 
extend Federal assistance to aid in al- 
leviating the problems of urban mass 
transit. 

The first bill I have introduced today 
would increase the appropriations allo- 
cated for mass transit under the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act in fiscal years 
1968 and 1969, and would extend such 
increased aid through fiscal 1972. This 
bill would also permit the use of Federal 
funds to defray operating deficits of 
existing mass transportation companies. 
Additionally, it would reimburse States 
who have initiated programs before Fed- 
eral assistance became available, provid- 
ing these programs would have been ap- 
proved if application had been made in 
advance. 

Prior to the 1966 amendments, the 
Urban Mass Transportation Act con- 
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tained a limitation that no one State 
could receive more than 12.5 percent of 
the funds appropriated in any fiscal year. 
The 89th Congress recognized the in- 
equity resulting to the large metropoli- 
tan States by such a limitation and pro- 
vided that $12.5 million of each annual 
appropriation may be allocated without 
regard to such limitation. As the bill I 
have introduced today would double the 
total amounts authorized to be expended 
for mass transportation aid, it likewise 
would double the amount which may be 
allocated without regard to the 12.5- 
percent limitation. This would achieve 
the same result, on a larger scale, as that 
achieved by the amendments passed last 
year. 

A unique feature of my bill is that it 
provides that the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator shall consider, in 
providing assistance under the act, 
whether or not the facilities involved are 
designed so as to prevent noise pollution. 
I have, in the past, introduced compre- 
hensive legislation dealing with the prob- 
lem of noise, and have commented in 
detail on its effect on the welfare of our 
society.“ 

One of the major sources of noise in 
urban areas is rapid transit, as those 
who live near an elevated or surface line 
can affirm. Solutions are being attempted 
and methods can be found to minimize 
the creation and transmission of noise in 
relation to urban transit.‘ It is the pur- 
pose of this section of my bill to assure 
that such noise considerations are taken 
into account in the planning of future 
mass transit projects. 

The second bill I have introduced to- 
day would permit a State to elect to use 
funds from the highway trust fund for 
purposes of urban mass transportation. 
Urban planners have long recognized the 
need for flexibility in transportation 
planning, which this bill would provide. 

State governmental machinery is rec- 
ognizing its responsibilities to aid the 
urban mass transit systems. For ex- 
ample, the New York State Legisla- 


1P.L, 89-562, An Act to Amend the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964, § 4, Septem- 
ber 8, 1966. 

2In the 89th Congress I introduced H.R. 
14602 on April 25, 1966, which appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 112, pt. 7, p. 8850. 
On January 18, 1967 I reintroduced this bill 
as H.R. 2819 in the goth Congress (CoNGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of January 18, 1967, page 788) . 

3 My remarks and extraneous matter relat- 
ing to noise pollution appear on the follow- 
ing pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: vol. 
112, pt. 7, pp. 8745-8768; vol. 112, pt. 7, pp. 
9470-9477; vol. 112, pt. 8, p. 9679; in the dally 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 16, 1966, pp. 
A2629—A2630; the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
112, pt. 9, pp. 12191-12205; in the daily Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of Aug. 1, 1966, p. A4048; 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 112, pt. 14, 
pp. 18233-18257; vol. 112, pt. 15, p. 20385; vol. 
112, pt. 20, pp. 27803-27824; in the daily Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of Oct. 21, 1966, pp. A5494— 
5495. 

During the 90th Congress my comments 
and those of others expert in the field ap- 
pear on the following pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: January 18, 1957, pages 788— 
810; January 26, 1967, pages 1739-1743; 
February 6, 1967, pages 2582-2589; March 20, 
1967, pages 7280-7281; April 25, 1967, pages 


10749-10751. 
t See Forsythe, “A Progress Report on ‘Noise 
Abatement’”, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 


January 18, 1967, page 803. 
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ture, under the guidance of Governor 
Rockefeller, recently approved a $2.5 
billion bond issue for transportation, of 
which $1 billion is to be allocated over a 
5-year period for mass transit. 

While the decision as to whether Fed- 
eral highway funds are to be used for 
highways or mass transit will remain in 
the State capital, I am hopeful that the 
increasing realization of the advantage 
to all of meeting the cities’ needs will 
dictate a direction of a large portion of 
these funds toward mass transit. 

Mr. Speaker, we must not fail to meet 
the demands of our society’s transporta- 
tion struggle in which we are so acutely 
involved. As Senator Javits has said: 

We must stay ahead of the growth of our 
urban transit needs by developing a far- 
sighted comprehensive plan for urban mass 
transit ... the Federal Government must, 
with one hand, help the commuter railroads 
to stay alive, while, on the other hand, it 
must give a long-term aid so that these 
railroads may establish a more secure eco- 
nomic position through a capitalization pro- 
gram designed to modernize their facilities. 


I believe the legislation which I am 
introducing would be a needed step in 
the direction of meeting our transit 
needs of today, if not tomorrow. 


QUIE AMENDMENT THREATENS 
EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Bo- 
LAND), Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from California 
LMr. VAN DEERLIN] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent weeks, we have heard a great 
many conflicting claims about the rela- 
tive merits of H.R. 7819, the adminis- 
tration's school aid bill, and the “block 
grant” amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The controversy is developing distinct 
partisan overtones; although I, for one, 
do not believe that education should be 
a partisan matter. 

I would expect that when this issue 
finally comes before the House, a great 
majority of our colleagues will vote for 
the proposal that is most helpful to the 
schools within their own States and dis- 
tricts. At least I would hope so. 

Rather than rely on the political 
rhetoric that has been echoing lately 
through this Chamber, I have sought 
the advice in this controversy of one of 
my own district’s most distinguished edu- 
cators, Dr. Ralph Dailard, the superin- 
tendent of the San Diego city schools. 

Dr. Dailard presides over a system 
which currently enrolls nearly 150,000 
pupils. Aid to the system from all Federal 
sources is approaching $10 million a 
year, so Dr. Dailard speaks from experi- 
ence when he evaluates H.R. 7819 and 
the Quie alternative. His nonpartisan 
views should command the respect of all 
conscientious Members. 

It is on the basis of Dr. Dailard’s as- 
sessment, as well as the opinions of other 
recognized experts in the educational 
field, that I have decided I cannot sup- 
port the Quie amendment. 

In San Diego, the Quie method would 
snatch much needed Federal aid from 
the very children who need it the most. 
Dr. Dailard estimates that under the 
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Quie bill his schools would lose at least 
$650,000 of the approximately $2.6 mil- 
lion they are receiving in the current 
fiscal year under titles I, II, and III of 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. 

The biggest cutback would have to be 
administered, of course, to the title I pro- 
grams, which currently receive about $7 
out of every $10 generated by the act 
and are aimed specifically at assisting 
educationally deprived children. 

San Diego, so far, has made excellent 
use of its title I money. The funds have 
made it possible to expand pilot compen- 
satory programs to most schools of the 
district serving children of low-income 
families. Dr. Dailard and his staff have 
developed additional preschool pro- 
grams, extended remedial and basic 
skills projects, enriched cultural and 
learning activities, inaugurated inserv- 
ice education programs, and added 
essential curriculum materials. Who 
among us would now want to let these 
children down? 

In a special report issued last March 
1 on the use of Federal funds by the San 
Diego City Schools, Dr. Dailard praises 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act for “encouraging badly needed 
changes in educational programs.” He 
emphasizes, however, that what San 
Diego, with Federal help, has been able 
to accomplish so far is “only the begin- 

Dr. Dailard’s sentiments are shared 
by all five members of the San Diego 
Board of Education. The board has 
alerted Members of Congress to “‘the se- 
rious threat to the sound financing of 
this school district” posed by the Quie 
amendment, which they term unfair 
and discriminatory” to larger cities such 
as San Diego. 

The San Diego school directors say 
that “philosophically” they would prefer 
a general aid program to the categorical 
aid laws now in the books. But they con- 
tinue: 

However, as a practical matter, an inade- 
quately financed general aid bill such as 
Mr. Quie proposes would be so seriously hurt- 
ful to education in San Diego that we have 
no other reasonable alternative than to urge 
continuance of the present categorical aid 
laws at the present levels of appropriation. 


I note that the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. QUIE] and his supporters 
are alleging their plan will be well re- 
ceived by school administrators because 
it would restore “State and local initia- 
tive and responsibility” in educational 
decision making. But Mr. QUIE can ex- 
pect little sympathy from educators in 
San Diego County, for the Quie amend- 
ment would take about $1.3 million a 
year in desperately needed funds from 
schools throughout the county. Again, I 
am relying on the well informed judg- 
ment of Dr. Dailard, who estimates the 
county loss at twice the $650,000 cutback 
he foresees for the city. 

Which administrators did the gentle- 
man from Minnesota and his friends 
talk to? Certainly not Dr. Dailard. Nor, 
for that matter, does it appear they so- 
licited the views of any of the other 
prominent educators who comprise the 
Coordinating Committee on Federal 
Activities of the Great Cities Research 
Council. Sixteen of the Nation’s largest 
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cities have joined together on the council 
in a cooperative search for solutions for 
the common problems besetting urban 
education today. 

Apparently, these cities do not regard 
the Quie substitute as much of a solu- 
tion. I would like to quote at this point 
a portion of the testimony given by Dr. 
Bernard E. Donovan last April 27 to the 
HEW Appropriations Subcommittee. Dr. 
Donovan, who is both the superintendent 
of the New York City schools and chair- 
man of the Research Council’s Coordi- 
nation Committee, had this to say about 
the Quie amendment: 

Administratively, these changes would 
throw the present Federal assistance pro- 
grams into chaos. They would change all 
the current rules and upset patterns of suc- 
cessful innovation and service begun in the 
last year. 


Neither does Dr. Dailard feel the Fed- 
eral controls are overly burdensome. In 
a foreword to his March 1 report, he 
states: 

Many citizens have feared that the arrival 
of Federal funds would mean the end of local 
control and a restriction of the role of the 
local district. Education, however, takes place 
in local classrooms with children who live 
in local neighborhoods, In such a setting, 
quality control of the educational programs 
can best be accomplished by local districts. 
As a matter of fact, the advent of Federal 
funds has necessitated strengthening the 
role of the local district. Funds from outside 
sources place the responsibility for effective 
and efficient use of these funds upon the 
local administration, 


I hope all Members will take note of 
Dr. Dailard’s expert opinion; instead of 
turning over control of our schools to the 
Federal Government, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act has act- 
ually “necessitated strengthening the 
role of the local district.“ 

I would also like to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a statement by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. BELL], 
a ranking minority member of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. 

Mr. Bett, whose remarks appear on 
page A2191 of the daily CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for May 3, 1967, charges that the 
Quie substitute raises “false hopes of a 
cure-all, federally free aid to education 
program.” He also points out that two of 
the State’s major educational organiza- 
tions, the State board of education and 
the California Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, have strongly endorsed H.R. 
7819, as reported by the Education and 
Labor Committee. 

I hope that many other of our friends 
on the minority side will conclude, as the 
gentleman from California [Mr. BELL] 
has done, that crass politics must, for 
the good of our Nation, be sublimated 
when we are considering our most pre- 
cious national resource: our school- 
children. 

Dr. Dailard also is rightly concerned, 
I think, about the threat posed by the 
Quie amendment to the successful exist- 
ing formula for allotting Federal aid to 
private school children. 

The Quie amendment, as we all know, 
would make educational grants directly 
to the States. Such money, says Dr. Dail- 
ard, would be “State” money and there- 
fore subject to any restrictions the indi- 
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vidual States might impose. Dr. Dailard 
continues: 

The States may carry out a Federal pur- 
pose and distribute materials or revenues to 
children in independent schools under the 
present act. It is questionable that they can 
do the same with ‘state’ money. If the law 
instructs them to do it, that is ‘Federal 
control,’ The church-state issue may be 
raised again by the Qule bills. 


We should bear in mind that the exist- 
ing law was carefully written to avert 
any church-state conflict by providing 
for the direct award of the grants to the 
local school districts. The public officials 
who operate the federally funded pro- 
grams must extend them to all children, 
whether they attend public schools or 
parochial schools. 

To be sure, there are many “strings” 
attached to these U.S. grants. But they 
have a purpose. They assure that the 
Federal assistance will be concentrated 
on the children most in need of the help, 
without regard to their creed or color. 

The block grant proposal advanced by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Que] would turn over to the States many 
of the administrative responsibilities 
now wisely entrusted to the local school 
districts. Would the Federal program 
then become State programs, subject to 
State regulations and controls? 

I am not sure, at this point, that any- 
one has the answer to this crucial ques- 
tion. But I personally am not at all en- 
couraged by the language of the Califor- 
nia constitution, which flatly prohibits 
any form of State aid to nonpublic 
schools. 

Section 8 of article IX of the Cali- 
fornia constitution states in part: 

No public money shall ever be appropriated 
for the support of any sectarian or denomina- 
tional school, or any school not under 
the exclusive control of the officers of the 
public schools. 


The fact that at least 30 other States 
have outlawed such aid is hardly a hope- 
ful omen for the superficially attractive 
idea of cutting the strings that tie the 
Federal grants to Washington. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Qu] has tried to retain some assurance 
of support for our needy youngsters with 
his requirement that at least 50 percent 
of each State’s allotment be spent for 
special programs for the educationally 
deprived child. 

Dr. Dailard, in his assessment, also 
comments on this laudable, though 
limited, commitment to the less fortu- 
nate students. Dr. Dailard notes, first, 
that the 50 percent allocation for the 
needy “would undoubtedly mean an im- 
mediate additional 20-percent reduction 
to areas like San Diego County where 
there are large numbers of deprived 
children.” 

And in this area, also, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Qu] might once 
again run afoul of the black grant con- 
cept which is the heart of his proposal. 
For, as Dr. Dailard states: 

If 50 per cent is reserved for deprived 
children (by the Quie amendment), that 
is an imposition of Federal control on state 
funds. The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act gets around this problem by set- 
ting out a national purpose and then pro- 
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viding funds to carry out that purpose within 
the States. 


Dr. Dailard, like many other leading 
educators, also believes that Mr. QUIE’S 
oft-revised plan should have been pre- 
ceded by extensive hearings and study. 

I think the consensus of experts is 
clear that the Quie proposal would do lit- 
tle or nothing to improve educational op- 
portunities in heavily populated States 
such as California. 

It will be interesting to see which 
Members from the urbanized areas of the 
country vote to jettison the promising 
work begun by the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act in favor of the 
untested—and unpopular—Quie plan. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the RECORD 
a letter signed by the five members of 
San Diego’s Board of Education—all of 
whom are Republicans—opposing the 
Quie amendments: 

San Dao UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
San Diego, Calif., May 5, 1967. 
Hon. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. Van DEERLIN: At our regular 
public meeting of May 2, 1967, we voted 
unanimously to advise you of the serious 
threat to the sound financing of this school 
district posed by legislative amendment now 
being considered by you in the Congress 
which would change the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965... . 

. * . . * 

The failure of Congress to increase the ap- 
propriation for fiscal 1968 would cause an 
approximate loss of $750,000 less than the 
revenue for the current year. 

A general Federal aid-to-education law as 
contemplated by the “Quie Amendment” to 
HR 7819 should not be enacted into law be- 
cause of its wholly inadequate financing. 
The total money authorization of the sub- 
stitute Education Bill proposed by Mr. Quie 
of Minnesota to replace the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act and the National 
Defense Education Act is considerably less 
than apparently would result from the con- 
tinuance of those laws and the manner in 
which this lesser money authorization would 
be distributed ultimately to larger cities such 
as San Diego is unfair and discriminatory. 
In fact, it is estimated that the San Diego 
schools would receive 30% less from Mr. 
Quie’s amendment than it would were the 
ESEA and NDEA continued at present levels 
of appropriations. 

Philosophically, we consider an adequately 
financed general aid to education law pref- 
erable to the various categorical aid laws 
such as ESEA and NDEA. However, as a 
practical matter, an inadequately financed 
general aid bill such as Mr. Quie proposes 
would be so seriously hurtful to education in 
San Diego that we have no other reasonable 
alternative than to urge continuance of the 
present categorical aid laws at present levels 
of appropriations. 

In view of the foregoing, we respectfully 
urge you to do everything possible to con- 
tinue the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 with full appropriations. 

Sincerely, 
ARNOLD O. STEEL, 
President. 
GENE FRENCH, 
Vice President. 


GEORGE W. SMITH, 
Member. 
RALPH DAILARD, 
Superintendent. 
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Mr, COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentleman from California 
LMr. Van DEERrLIN] for taking this time 
to discuss some of the disastrous conse- 
quences that would result should we 
allow the Quie proposal to be adopted. 

As has been pointed out, many of our 
States, including California, with the 
highest concentrations of disadvantaged 
children would lose authorized funds as 
soon as the Quie plan went into effect. 
California alone would lose $2,736,454 in 
fiscal year 1969. 

But the problem goes far beyond the 
net loss in Federal assistance under the 
pioneering Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act that would be felt by 24 of 
our 50 States. Of great importance—and 
I want to stress this—there is absolutely 
no guarantee that an adequate share of 
funds to help educationally deprived 
children would be channeled by the 
States to the large cities, such as Berke- 
ley and Oakland in my own congressional 
district, where the problem of teaching 
the disadvantaged is most acute. The 
cities have no specific entitlement under 
the Quie proposal. In many States where 
political differences exist between the 
State capital and the urban centers, the 
victims of political disagreement may 
well be the very disadvantaged children 
we are trying to help. 

This so-called block grant“ plan, 
which is offered without the benefit of 
any congressional hearings or the sup- 
port of a single major education group, 
would jeopardize, if not wipe out, the 
special education programs for the chil- 
dren. of migrant farmworkers. These 
children face particularly difficult prob- 
lems in acquiring a decent education 
that would enable them to improve their 
lives and to broaden their employment 
opportunities. The loss of this program 
would consign many, if not most, of them 
to the same standard of poverty which 
infests and saps the lives of so many 
migrant farm families today. 

The Quie plan would reduce the pri- 
mary emphasis of ESEA, which is to help 
the disadvantaged schoolchildren of this 
country. It would also weaken our efforts 
to insure that quality education is of- 
fered without regard to race. 

A letter written to me last week by 
the very able superintendent of schools 
at Berkeley, Calif., Dr. Neil Sullivan, 
urges that the Quie amendment be op- 
posed. Dr. Sullivan notes that: 

Many districts, including Berkeley, have 
ESEA programs well underway. If the funds 
are curtalled further, it will be necessary 
either to discontinue many highly desirable 
services for disadvantaged youngsters, or to 
take local funds from other aspects of the 
school program to make up for the loss. 


Dr. Sullivan goes on to comment that: 

The Quie amendment does not provide 
enough money to play a significant role as 
“general aid,” and yet it would take away 
enough from existing programs to have a 
crippling effect. 


Mr. Speaker, I am in no way opposed 
to the principle of general Federal aid to 
education, I have, in fact, long endorsed 
it. Along with local school officials like Dr. 
Sullivan, I feel that the Federal Govern- 
ment must be prepared to assume a 
larger role in education if our local 
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schools are to meet their growing chal- 
lenges. 

But this Quie plan, which has never 
been subjected to a careful congressional 
review, and which has been hastily 
amended several times, is not even a bona 
fide program of general aid, as it has 
been advertised. It would, for example, 
prohibit use of Federal funds for general 
classroom construction. It would pro- 
hibit their use for the improvement of 
teachers’ salaries, 

Mr. Speaker, I will include Dr. Sulli- 
van’s letter with my remarks. I urge our 
colleagues to consider the opposition 
which he and other local school officials 
have expressed. Clearly, the Quie plan is 
not in the best interest of educational 
advancement in this country. It should 
be defeated and the present title I 
should be given an opportunity to move 
ahead with the work it has begun so well. 

The letter follows: 

BERKELEY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT, 

Berkeley, Calif., May 9, 1967. 
Co: JEFFERY COHELAN, 
Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN COHRL AN: I am writing 
to express my concern about reports which 
I have received concerning possible amend- 
ments to Title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. I am particularly con- 
cerned by some of the implications in the 
amendment offered by Mr. Quie, 

As I understand it, this amendment would 
drastically reduce the amount of Title I 
money that is distributed on the basis of the 
needs of disadvantaged students and would 
offset this reduction by placing an increased 
amount to be distributed at the discretion of 
the chief school officer in each state. 

Basically, I have two objections to this. 
First, many districts, including Berkeley, 
have ESEA programs well underway. If the 
funds are curtailed further, it will be neces- 
sary either to discontinue many highly de- 
sirable services for disadvantaged youngsters, 
or to take local funds from other aspects of 
the school program to make up for the loss. 
Second, any routing of funds to local dis- 
tricts that would permit local districts to 
avoid federal guidelines on school desegrega- 
tion must be opposed. Furthermore, any re- 
opening of the church-state issue, insofar 
as ESEA is concerned, would not lead to 
constructive results. Here in Berkeley we 
have reached a mutually satisfactory agree- 
ment with parochial school people and see 
no reason why this should be disturbed. _ 

I do not wish to sound negative toward 
general federal aid to schools that is not 
restricted to programs for the disadvantaged. 
In fact I feel that, assuming adequate safe- 
guards to promote integration, the federal 
government must play an even greater part 
in general school finance if schools are to 
meet their important challenge. However, I 
do not feel that the Quie Amendment would 
be helpful even if the proper safeguards were 
added. This amendment does not provide 
enough money to play a significant role as 
“general aid“, and yet it would take enough 
away from existing programs to have a crip- 
pling effect. 

I hope that you will use your influence to 
oppose this amendment to the, ESEA 
program. 

Sincerely, 
Nem. V. SULLIVAN, Ed. D., 
Swperintendent of Schools. 


Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to have the opportunity to join 
with my colleague from California to dis- 
cuss the serious questions raised by the 
so-called Quie amendment to the Ele- 
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mentary and Secondary Education Act— 
ESEA. 

I am particularly concerned about this 
matter because of the strong stand taken 
by both the California Association of 
School Administrators and the California 
State Board of Education in firm oppo- 
sition to the Quie proposal—and in sup- 
port of H.R. 7819, the administration bill 
favorably reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

These leading California education 
spokesmen have taken this position be- 
cause of the several million dollar net 
reduction in Federal funds our State 
would receive from the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, if the Quie 
amendment is adopted by Congress. 

In addition, since the emphasis on as- 
sistance to educationally and economi- 
cally deprived children under the current 
ESEA program would be drastically re- 
duced under the Quie amendment, the 
children in California and elsewhere who 
need help the most would be the very 
children to suffer the most from adoption 
of such an amendment. 

Of course, youngsters from the inner 
city areas of America’s major metropoli- 
tan centers, such as Los Angeles, includ- 
ing members of our minority communi- 
ties, would also be adversely affected by 
the Quie proposal. 

There is no doubt that this proposal 
would be detrimental to the education of 
Spanish-speaking elementary and sec- 
ondary students. The Quie amendment 
would not only reduce the total amount 
of Federal moneys for school programs, it 
would also reduce the proportion of edu- 
cational moneys earmarked for the edu- 
cation of the economically deprived. 

Under present legislation, over 75 per- 
cent of the funds spent for elementary 
and secondary education is specifically 
earmarked for the education of such 
groups, while the Quie amendment would 
require that only 50 percent of the funds 
be so designated. In view of the high per- 
centage of Mexican-American children 
living in low-income families, I view this 
reduction with deep concern. 

The Quie amendment to the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act comes 
close to being a general aid-to-education 
bill, which would put into the hands of 
the States broad latitudes for determin- 
ing their own educational priorities and 
programs. 

The amendment proposes to admin- 
ister most of the ESEA funds through a 
method of block grants to the States. The 
formula for allocating these funds would 
be on the basis of the relative number of 
schoolchildren and the relative income 
per child in each State. 

The effect of this legislation would un- 
doubtedly differ a great deal from State 
to State, depending on the leadership in 
the State and its allocation of funds. It 
is noteworthy that most of the poorest 
States and some of the largest—including 
Texas and California—would receive less 
funds under the Quie amendment to 
handle more problems. Twenty-five 
States in all would suffer significant cuts 
in funds. Nationwide, the existing au- 
thorization for ESEA would be reduced 
by nearly $300 million. 

The Quie amendment would require 
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that at least 50 percent of each State's 
funds be used for programs to help dis- 
advantaged children. This contrasts 
sharply with the present level of support 
for such programs under ESEA, which is 
79 percent. This proposed reduction in 
funds earmarked for poor children, cou- 
pled with the reduction in allocations to 
most of the poorest States, should sub- 
stantially diminish school programs for 
the poor throughout the country. 

Moreover, under the Quie amendment, 
private school children who are disad- 
vantaged would be able to benefit only 
from the programs for poor children. The 
present legislation provides that a pro- 
portionate number of private school chil- 
dren must be allowed to benefit from all 
programs under ESEA, including those 
which are not aimed at poverty areas— 
for example, title III, ESEA programs. 
Thus, the Quie amendment would allow a 
significant reduction in the number of 
private school children who could par- 
ticipate in educational programs of the 
States. 

Finally, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
schools, which now benefit from ESEA 
funds, would be excluded altogether, as 
would the children of migrant workers. 

For all these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I 
am happy to have this opportunity to 
speak out against what I believe to be an 
extremely ill-advised and ill-considered 
proposal. 

I want to add my voice in opposition to 
the so-called Quie amendment. And I 
trust that it will not be accepted by the 
Members of this House when it is brought 
up for a vote in the near future. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the Repre- 
sentatives from California have many 
good reasons to oppose the amendments 
being offered next week by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. My dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. VAN DEERLIN] is 
performing a needed service by calling 
this special order. The people of Cali- 
fornia, and indeed the people of the 
United States should be well acquainted 
with the many-sided ramifications at- 
tendant to the so-called Quie amend- 
ments. 

After years of frustration, intense dis- 
cussion, and careful probing the varied 
interests of America’s educational com- 
munity put together in 1965 a delicately 
balanced program of Federal assistance 
to elementary and secondary schools. 
Resolving the immense complex prob- 
lems of assistance to private schools, the 
church-state issue, distribution formu- 
las, civil rights problems, and a myriad 
of other controversial questions that pre- 
cluded agreement in the past, the Con- 
gress was finally able to pass one of the 
most significant pieces of legislation in 
our Nation’s history. 

The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 stands as a legisla- 
tive hallmark. It represents a promise of 
hope to the many who had none. It rep- 
resents to many a chance for oppor- 
tunity where none was previously avail- 
able. It represents a positive investment 
in this Nation’s most valuable resource— 
its youth. Most significantly, ESEA rep- 
resents a meaningful and effective ex- 
pression of national concern and in- 
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terest in the availability and quality of 
the education we provide our young. 

This foundation upon which so many 
accomplishments in education are being 
built will, next week, meet its most 
severe challenge in its 2-year history. 
Before analyzing the nature of the chal- 
lenge let me briefly review the accom- 
plishments of the present program. 

Since its inception, ESEA has favor- 
ably benefited more than 69 million chil- 
dren. Under title I, the most critical and 
significant title in the act, some 8.3 mil- 
lion educationally disadvantaged chil- 
dren are being reached. Twenty-two 
thousand projects in more than 17,000 
school districts are being conducted. 
More than half a million educationally 
deprived students in nonpublic schools 
are taking advantage of title I programs. 
Some 200,000 new full and part-time 
teacher positions have been created, and 
180,000 subprofessional teacher aides 
and other personnel are employed either 
full or part time as a result of ESEA. 
The average title I expenditure 
amounted to $119 per pupil last year, 
which in many areas is a very substan- 
tial increase in pupil expenditure. 

California has been a leader in dem- 
onstrating what can be achieved by 
effectively implementing ESEA's title I. 
California received close to $78 million 
in funds under title I. During title L's 
first year, 1,044 California school districts 
conducted projects. Almost 320,000 edu- 
cationally deprived students in both pub- 
lic and private school benefited. 

The size of California’s title I projects 
in 1965-66 ranged from $252.67 for one 
disadvantaged child in one-teacher 
schools located in the State’s moun- 
tainous regions to $15,130,384.94 for 
49,714 children in the Los Angeles Unified 
School District. 

Results published in the California re- 
port on title I progress are most encour- 
aging. The most outstanding results have 
been achieved in the area of reading 
ability. We learned after a review of the 
first year’s activity that California stu- 
dents tended to achieve a month’s growth 
in reading ability for every month’s in- 
struction. This represented a substantial 
increase over the seven-tenths-of-a- 
month growth for every month of in- 
struction prior to title I. 

Additionally, we found that California 
students benefiting from title I pro- 
grams improved in attitude, motivation, 
and interest toward learning and, per- 
haps more important, teachers reported 
improvements in their own attitudes and 
in their techniques in working with dis- 
advantaged children. 

This is a record of proud accomplish- 
ment. It is an amazingly remarkable 
record when placed in the perspective of 
the short period of time title I funds have 
been available. To completely change the 
organization, purpose, and administra- 
tion of such funds at this point, as the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] 
proposes, would prove disastrous to the 
successful title I programs already 
underway in over 1,000 California school 
districts. 

The success of ESEA is not contained 
only in its title I. Under title II, the 
provision authorizing funds for the ac- 
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quisition of textbooks, library books, and 
instructional material, more than 49 
million students now have access to books 
and instructional material unavailable 
to them prior to ESEA. 

Under title III, supplementary educa- 
tional centers and services have been 
provided to 10 million students, 93,000 
preschool children, 250,000 out-of-school 
youths, 255,000 teachers, and 131,000 
adults enrolled in extended day pro- 
rams. 

Early in March, before Mr. Quie de- 
tailed his plan to the California Elemen- 
tary School Administrators, I was able 
to make an optimistic report on the pros- 
pects of congressional support for ESEA. 
The memorandum I prepared for the 
CESA was a comprehensive review of the 
impact of the 1965 act, and a summary 
of what is anticipated for the future. At 
this point, I would like to include the 
text of my memorandum since it bears 
directly on the issue being discussed dur- 
ing this special order: 


Tue IMPACT OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION Act OF 1965 
(Memorandum from Congressman RICHARD 
T. Hanna to California Elementary School 

Administrators Association) 


Within the past two years, public school 
education in the United States has received 
greater attention and more Federal funds 
than has ever been lavished on education in 
our entire previous history. Billions of dollars 
have been allocated for a wide variety of 
innovative and exciting programs. 

Under the provisions of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, the 
many-faceted educational program in the 
United States has been the beneficiary of na- 
tional concern and support. Two titles of the 
Act are of special importance to the present 
programming and future planning at the 
elementary school level. 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act was designed by the 89th Con- 
gress primarily to provide better schooling 
for the educationally and culturally deprived 
student. Progress under the provisions of 
this Title has been remarkable, particularly 
in California. 

Reporting on a summary of Title I activ- 
ities from all 50 States and three territories, 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education said in 
February that in the 22,000 projects financed 
by Title I of ESEA during its first year in 
operation, the following results were 
achieved: 

Programs in 17,481 local school districts 
helped 8.3 million children. 

—200,000 new full and part-time teacher 
positions were created. 

—180,000 sub-professionals, teacher aides 
and other personnel, were employed either 
full or part-time. 

—The average expenditure per pupil 

amounted to $119, which is a significant in- 
crease in total pupil expenditures in many 
areas. 
Furthermore, reports from the individual 
States were almost unanimously enthusiastic 
about the effects of Title I projects. Some 
States referred to the impact of new ideas, 
new directions, and new programs on their 
educational systems. 

Among these State and territory Title I 
reports, the one submitted by the California 
State Department of Education is considered 
a prime example of what can be done under 
this vast program. 

During Title I’s first year, 1,044 California 
school districts operated projects. California’s 
allocation for the 1965-66 school term was 
$77,975,730, distributed among school dis- 
tricts in proportion to the number of stu- 
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dents meeting the low-income criteria in- 
cluded in the Act. The California report 
showed the Title I program reached 289,382 
of the State’s school children in the public 
schools, plus some 30,000 more enrolled in 
non-public schools, pre-school students and 
high school dropouts. 

The average expenditure from Title I funds 
per child in California during its first year 
amounted to $255, which is about half the 
average State and local expenditure per child 
for the regular instructional program, This 
means children participating in Title I proj- 
ects received educational services amount- 
ing to approximately 50% above what they 
would normally receive in the regular school 
program. 

The size of California’s Title I projects in 
1965-66 ranged from $252.67 for one disad- 
vantaged child in one-teacher schools located 
in mountainous regions to $15,130,384.94 for 
49,714 children in the Los Angeles Unified 
School District. 

California’s Title I report noted further 
that projects during the first school year 
after passage of the Act reached children 
of all ages, ranging from the pre-kinder- 
garten toddlers to teenagers who had already 
dropped out of high school. However, the 
majority of California’s Title I activities were 
in elementary schools, particularly in the 
second, third and fourth grades. 

Bearing in mind that the first year’s Title 
I funds did not become available until late in 
the fall of 1965, let’s take a look at some of 
the reported results. 

The most outstanding results were 
achieved in the area of reading achievement. 
It was found upon review of the first year's 
activity in California under Title I reading 
programs, students tended to achieve a 
month's growth in reading ability for every 
month of instruction. This was a substantial 
increase over the seven-tenths-of-a-month 
growth for every month of instruction re- 
ceived before the Title I program started. 

Furthermore, it was found that students 
improved in attitude, motivation and inter- 
est toward learning and, perhaps more im- 
portant, teachers reported improvements in 
their own attitudes and in their techniques 
in working with disadvantaged children. 

In addition, there was a variety of other 
Title I thrusts in California, ranging from 
teaching English as a second language to 
Mexican-American children and counseling 
and guidance projects. 

Title III of ESEA permits the use of Fed- 
eral funds to aid local school districts for 
encouragement of flexibility, experimenta- 
tion and innovation to better and to sup- 
plement existing educational programs and 
facilities, 

Title III, or PACE, in addition to fostering 
innovation and experimentation, makes pos- 
sible evolvement of new methods which serve 
as pilot programs for possible Nation-wide 
adoption. 

During the first year of this five-year Title 
III program, $75 million was appropriated, 
and for Fiscal 1967, another $135 million was 
budgeted for PACE projects. To date, $123 
million of the $210 million allotted has been 
awarded for Title III projects. Of this total, 
$11,340,573 has been allocated for 112 proj- 
ects in California. 

In February the first evaluation of Title 
III programs was completed, and a team of 
20 nationally-known specialists, several of 
them Californians, reported that Title III 
has thus far achieved outstanding success 
and has broken ground for accelerated edu- 
cational innovation in the Country. In the 
first 18 months of its operation, Title III 
funded 1,030 projects out of a total of 2,706 
which were submitted by local school dis- 
tricts all over the United States. 

It is obvious that with such 
long-range objectives as both Title I and 
Title IIT cannot be judged on the basis of 
12 or 18 months’ progress, but all indications 
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are that, permitted to continue over a period 
of years, they will materially improve Ameri- 
ca’s elementary and secondary education and 
will succeed in making inroads on the educa- 
tional deprivation which we know results 
from poverty. 

In both the Title I and Title III reports, 
the evaluators agreed that one of the most 
pressing needs in American education is the 
need for more, many more, teachers. The 
surest path to more efficient instruction is 
the reduction in the number of pupils per 
teacher. This is particularly vital in poverty 
areas, 


The Title I report revealed a crucial short- 
age of such specialists as guidance coun- 
selors, remedial reading teachers, and special 
education personnel. In Fiscal 1966, it was 
estimated that an additional 8,000 full-time 
and 1,000 part-time counselors would be 
needed for Title I programs alone, Among 
Title III projects there is a similar lack of 
qualified specialists to fill staff positions. 

State agencies have also felt the shortage, 
as they have sought more administrators 
and consultants to give leadership to local 
districts. In some cases, staff members are 
doing double duty. Local schools have turned 
to non-professional staff aides to perform 
clerical and routine tasks that had been 
occupying professional time. Such aides 
added hundreds of hours to the productivity 
of teachers, counselors, and administrators 
last year. Nevertheless, the need remains and 
it will become more pressing as more projects 
are approved. 

Given the demonstrated need for increased 
attention to the education of our disadvan- 
taged youngsters; given the economic situa- 
tion with which we're faced in trying to 
prosecute the war in Vietnam while continu- 
ing the domestic social programs to which 
we've committed ourselves, what is the out- 
look for the year ahead? 

The outlook is hopeful. America has be- 
come increasingly conscious of its need to 
provide its adults of tomorrow with quality 
education today. The President and the 89th 
Congress took cognizance of that need by 
proposing and enacting legislation such as 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 to begin assuaging this need. This 
Act has been extended through 1968, so that 
no new authorizing legislation need be en- 
acted this year to continue its program. 

President Johnson has suggested a “Follow- 
Through” program, which will continue 
working with the pre-school youngsters aided 
under the highly successful Head Start pro- 
gram through their first two or three years 
in elementary school, This is indicative of 
the commitment of the Administration to 
these new educational programs. 

This is a proposal which the 90th Congress 
will eventually have presented to it. The ap- 
propriations for various educational programs 
will also become the responsibility of the 
90th Congress. The Congress will also have 
to address itself to the problem resulting 
from the fact that the school year and the 
fiscal year do not coincide. Congress must 
arrange for appropriations for educational 
programs to be voted earlier in the year so 
the need for crash programs will be elimi- 
nated in the local school districts. 

The President’s budget for Fiscal 1968 
calls for a 14 percent increase in Title I ap- 
propriations, an increase of $147 million. 
Title III of ESEA would receive a 78 percent 
increase, amounting to $105 million more 
than this year’s appropriation. 

The President’s budget represents an in- 
creasing commitment to education in the 
United States. Indications at present suggest 
that the 90th Congress will continue to sup- 
port this commitment. 


Mr. Speaker, the situation has changed 
since I made my report to the California 
Elementary School Administrators. We 
now face the real possibility that the 
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firm accomplishments of ESEA will be 
blunted and dissipated. 

We have been told that when H.R. 7819 
comes before the House for consideration 
next week amendments will be offered 
that will radically change the present 
personality of Federal assistance to 
schools. We are told that instead of the 
present categorical direct aid approach, 
incorporated in the Education and Labor 
Committee's bill, the amendments the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] 
will offer, will put the responsibilities and 
administration of Federal assistance to 
education in the hands of the several 
States. This will be accomplished, we 
have been advised, by distributing Fed- 
eral funds to each State on a block grant 
basis. 

We have been told the block grant ap- 
proach will take effect in fiscal 1969 if 
the amendments are adopted. We have 
been told the educationally deprived 
children will be protected because States 
will be required to use half the funds they 
receive to assist the disadvantaged. We 
have been told that a rather copious, 
complex, and confusing provision in the 
Quie amendment will require the States 
to continue assistance to nonpublic 
schools. And we have been told more 
money will be available under the Quie 
ae then under the committee 

Unfortunately, what we have been told 
by the proponents of the Quie amend- 
ment does not stand the test of critical 
examination. 

Distributing Federal assistance to edu- 
cation through grants to the States is a 
principle most Members of Congress and 
professional educators would endorse. 
However, practical considerations pre- 
clude implementing this principle as 
early as July 1, 1968, as the Quie amend- 
ment would require. 

Many States are unable to develop the 
necessary administrative expertise in 
such a short time. Thousands of school 
districts have spent millions of dollars 
programing themselves into the present 
system. Despondency and disillusionment 
would characterize the present success- 
ful programs which would have to be 
phased out within a year. Completely 
new machinery would have to be devel- 
oped to meet the new situation. During 
the period of phasing out the present 
system and instituting new ones, the stu- 
dents who can afford such disruption 
least would suffer most. 

The compelling and overwhelming 
technical arguments against changing 
the nature of Federal assistance to edu- 
cation on such short notice points up the 
most serious inadequacy of the Quie 
amendments. Since no hearings were 
held on the amendment, its impact is un- 
known. However, those familiar with 
the mechanics of education, and as the 
former chairman of the California State 
Assembly Committee on Education, I 
have some experience in this area, realize 
that such a complete change of direction 
in programing would cause such wide- 
spread disruption and confusion that 
the present overall educational program 
may be irreparably damaged. 

Once again let me stress that the prin- 
ciple of grant assistance is commendable. 
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The Quie proposal as its vehicle, however, 
is ill timed and ill prepared. We are not 
yet ready in every instance to implement 
the principle. We should not proceed un- 
til every State is capable of efficiently 
and objectively administering such com- 
prehensive assistance. And we should not 
proceed unless we know every aspect of 
the impact which will surely affect pres- 
ent successful programs. 

There are other aspects to the Quie 
amendment that are neither sound nor 
desirable. Here I refer to its confusing 
language intended to resolve the issue of 
Federal and State assistance to church- 
supported schools. Only after much in- 
tense analysis and investigation was this 
issue resolved in 1965. The Quie amend- 
ment carries with it the danger of ex- 
ploding the delicate balance that was so 
carefully worked out 2 years ago. 

Mr. Gum contends the language in his 
amendments preclude such a possibility. 
However, we cannot be sure for we only 
have one man’s opinion of the lan- 
guage’s competency. Already officials of 
most private church-supported schools 
have suggested that the language is en- 
tirely inadequate and will open a Pan- 
dora’s box. Should we not be sure before 
we act? Certainly we should, and our 
uncertainty on this issue alone should be 
enough reason to reject the amendments. 

Another point of dispute centers on 
which approach provides more money. 
No matter whether you accept the com- 
mittee’s figures or Quie’s the disadvan- 
taged students will receive less under 
Quiz. His amendments guarantee only 
$1.5 billion for use in programs benefit- 
ing the disadvantaged. The committee 
bill authorizes $2.6 billion for title I pro- 
grams, the principal title assisting the 
educationally deprived. 

I understand there is a great deal of 
uncertainty over whether my home State 
of California will lose or gain. Every pro- 
fessional association, the State board of 
education, and most local school boards 
believe, and have stated publicly, that 
the State will lose funds if the Quie 
amendments are adopted—perhaps as 
much as $1.1 million. I must give due 
weight to this assessment, and Mr. QUIE’S 
protestations and figures to the con- 
trary, my uncertainty has not been over- 
come. My uncertainty in this one area 
alone is enough to influence my vote 
against his amendments. 

In a spot survey of various school dis- 
tricts within my constituency, I learned 
they are unanimously opposed to the 
Quie amendments. The reasons for their 
opposition are similar to mine and at 
this point I would like to include the let- 
ters I received from various school offi- 
cials in my district: 

COUNTY OF ORANGE, 
ORANGE COUNTY SCHOOLS, 
Santa Ana, Calif., May 12, 1967. 
Mr, HOWARD ADLER, 
Office of Congressman Richard T. Hanna, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ADLER: We are happy that you 
contacted my office regarding the Quie 
Amendment. It is our feeling that this 
amendment does three very g things. 

1. Best estimates place the dollar e 
dan de e Sate: ot nem about 
81. 100,000. 00. 

2. We are concerned that it would require 


every district to reapply and recompute their 
program under a new formula. This is a se- 
rious delaying factor. There has always been 
a problem of the delay between the time of 
funding and the setting up of programs. We 
feel that the amendment would increase the 
problems attendant to hiring competent per- 
sonnel. 

3. We are particularly concerned that the 
bill has had no hearings. Even the question- 
able features of the current legislation have 
been screened and evaluated by two years of 
intensive use. 

There are other questions which are of 
concern to us which should be brought to 
Congressman Hanna’s attention. 

1. It might well reopen the church-state 
argument. 

2. Although certain segments of the pop- 
ulation might like the amendment, as west- 
erners we hesitate to give them any leverage 
to thwart the progress of national policy re- 
garding integration, etc. 

3. Inasmuch as the amendment precludes 
expenditure of monies for teachers’ salaries 
or construction it would further reduce the 
viability of the program. 

It is interesting to note that Al Bell, Re- 
publican Committee Member, is not sup- 
porting the amendment. We hope that Con- 
gressman Hanna will see fit to reject the 
amendment as being adverse to the interest 
of California and harmful to the intent of 
the current program. 

Cordially, 


Educational Services Division. 


GARDEN GROVE UNIFIED 
SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Garden Grove, Calif., May 12, 1967. 
Congressman RICHARD T. HANNA, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Attention Mr. Howard Adler, Administra- 
tive Assistant.) 

GENTLEMEN; During the past year and one- 
half, the Garden Grove Unified School Dis- 
trict has participated in the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. During the 
present fiscal year, $297,000 of federal funds 
are deployed within our school district to 
assist educationally deprived children make 
strides towards a realization of their poten- 
tial. An outline of this program is included. 
It is our understanding that the House of 
Representatives is considering amendments 
to this Act. In considering amendments and 
refinements, we urge you to work for the 
following: 

1. Since the school fiscal year goes from 
July 1 to June 30, it is vital that school dis- 
tricts know by April 1, what their allocation 
of funds will be for the following year. Right 
now we are unsure as to whether the pro- 
gram will be continued next year, and if so, 
to what extent. We find it impossible to em- 
ploy people in advance, not knowing if there 
will be funds to pay them. 

2. The intent of the legislation is being 
met within our school district. We are be- 
ginning to note with pride the upward strides 
being made by educationally deprived chil- 
dren, 

3. School programs of such a magnitude as 
ESEA Title I need to be pursued over a pe- 
riod of several years to properly implement 
the objectives and evaluate the results. 

4. The State Department of Education in 
California, under the leadership of Wilson 
Riles, has done a magnificent job of assisting 
school districts in carrying out the program. 

During the present year, Garden Grove 
Unified. School District receives about 
$111,000 under Title II of ESEA. These funds 
are used to purchase library books and audio- 
visual materials to help the learning situa- 
tion of all of our 50,000 students. This is a 
form of more general aid which has been 
simply administered through the State De- 
partment of Education, 
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Our school district, like others in Orange 
County, has recognized funds through PL 874 
and 815 as a necessary financial contribution 
to the educational program for our children. 

Con: Hanna, we appreciate your 
continued support on worthy and necessary 
educational projects. We thank you for your 
energy in restoring NDEA funds for the 
coming year. 

Many school people may resist federal 
funds which are earmarked for specific pro- 
grams. It would be far simpler for us to 
accept general aid and put it in the regular 
budget. However, many advances in educa- 
tion have been made by the federal govern- 
ment allotting funds for specifle purposes, 
such as for science materials, vocational 
education, guidance services, eto. The federal 
government has provided direction and sup- 
plied funds. In most programs, local initia- 
tive has been allowed to operate to apply the 
program to local conditions. 

Except for amendments which would allo- 
cate funds in time for schools to make full 
use of them, we caution you to carefully 
examine any amendments which may weaken 
services to children. 


Sincerely, 
Top ANTON, 
Director of Research. 
HUNTINGTON BEACH 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Huntington Beach, Calif., May 12, 1967. 
Mr. HOWARD ADLER, 
Office of Congressman Richard T. Hanna, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. ADLER: We are happy that you 
contacted my office regarding the Quie 
Amendment. It is our feeling that this 
amendment does three very damaging things: 
1) Best estimate places a dollar amount lost 
to the state of California to be $1,100,000; 2) 
We are concerned that it requires every dis- 
trict to reapply and recompute their program 
under a new formula. This is a serious de- 
laying factor. We feel that the amendment 
would increase the problems attendant to hir- 
ing competent personnel; 3) We are par- 
ticularly concerned that the bill has had no 
hearings. Even the questionable features of 
the current legislature have been screened 
and evaluated by two years of intensive use. 

There are other questions which are of 
concern to us which should be brought to 
Congressman Hanna's attention: 1) It might 
well reopen the church-state argument; 2) 
Although certain segments of the public 
might like the amendment, as Westerners 
we hesitate to giye them any legislation to 
thwart the progress of national policy regard- 
ing integration, etc.; 3) Inasmuch as the 
amendment precludes expenditures of money 
for teachers’ salaries or contracts, it would 
further reduce the viability of the program. 

It is interesting to note that Al Bell, Re- 
publican Committee Member, is not support- 
ing the amendment. We hope that Congress- 
man Hanna will see fit to reject the amend- 
ment as being adverse to the interest of Cali- 
fornia and harmful to the intent of the cur- 
rent program. 

Cordially, 
S. A. MOFFETT, 
District Superintendent. 
HUNTINGTON BEACH UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
Huntington Beach, Calif., May 9, 1967. 
Hon. RICHARD T, HANNA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HANNA: In a recent ac- 
tion the California State Board of Education 
by resolution -has urged that Congress pass 
the amendments to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, Title I, recom- 
mended by the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, and that the President and 
Congress appropriate the full National De- 
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tense Education Act, Title III, authorization 
for fiscal year 1968 of $110,000,000 for equip- 
ment and materials acquisition, and $7,500,- 
000 for administration, program supervision 
and related services, and that Congress sup- 
port, extend and expand the National De- 
fense Education Act with an annual author- 
ization for funding of no less than $175,000,- 
000 for equipment and materials acquisition, 
and include administration, program super- 
vision and related services with an annual 
authorization for funding of no less than 
$15,000,000. 

The Board of Trustees of the Huntington 
Beach Union High School District in their 
regular meeting of April 28, 1967, by unani- 
mous action approved this resolution and 
urged your support of this when it is heard 
in committee or when it is brought to the 
floor of the House for action. 

Sincerely, 
Max L. FORNEY, 
Secretary, Board of Trustees, 


FULLERTON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 
Fullerton, Calif., May 11, 1967. 
Mr. HOWARD ADLER, 
Office of Congressman Richard T. Hanna, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. ADLER: Congressman Hanna has 
requested we indicate what effect the Quie 
amendment (H.R. 7477) would have on the 
Fullerton Elementary School District’s pro- 
gram under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, Title I. We are in agreement 
with the basic principle of H.R. 7477 which, 
as we understand it, would allow for a broad- 
er application of Federal funds to local school 
programs. However, it is our belief the timing 
of Mr. Quie’s proposal is unfortunate and 
could seriously jeopardize the continuity of 
our present E.A.S.A. Title I program. In 
addition, we understand the provisions of 
HR, 7477 would greatly reduce our alloca- 
tions under Title I since no provision is made 
to pay teachers’ salaries. 

We respectfully request Congressman Han- 
na support the administration’s bill and 
guarantee continuing of the present excel- 
lent E. A. S.A., Title I program. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES H. GRAVES, 
Assistant Superintendent, 
Business Services. 


Mr. Speaker, we have heard much 
from the proponents of the Quie amend- 
ments, but despite their assurances they 
have yet to demonstrate with acceptable 
evidence the factual basis for their argu- 
ments. Too many questions remain un- 
answered, too many uncertainties unex- 
plained. There is too much in dispute and 
too much that is unknown. 

The stakes are high. Sixty-nine mil- 
lion children will þe affected by the de- 
bates next week. We cannot afford to 
disrupt the benefits these students are 
now gaining from the present program 
by substituting an inadequate, mistimed 
panacea; a panacea that is an unknown 
quantity in terms of its impact. 

If the proponents of the Quie amend- 
ments are sincere in their intent, and I 
believe they are, it would be in the in- 
terests of the children they seek to bene- 
fit to withdraw their present poorly pre- 
pared program. It would be in the inter- 
ests of this Nation’s education system to 
have these sincere gentlemen return 


their proposal to the Education and 


Labor Committee for intense and ex- 
haustive examination. 

Let us be sure that what we do next 
week firmly rests on sound investigation 
and preparation. Let us not blindly be 
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stampeded into ill-considered action, by 
high sounding cliches of the waving of 
worthy principles that are presently in- 
capable of being meaningfully imple- 
mented. 

My plea is simple. I ask that what we 
do be rational and based on those ac- 
cepted legislative procedures that have 
gained the confidence of citizens fortu- 
nate enough to reside in a democracy. 
The consequences of hasty, ill-timed ac- 
tion are too severe to allow us the luxury 
of uncertain experimentation. 

The Quie amendment carries with it 
all the ugly and unwanted ramifications 
that attach themselves to proposals that 
are not fully thought out. The present 
program is an outstanding one with a 
demonstrable record of achievement. To 
sacrifice it for the illusions suggested in 
the Quie amendments would be irrational 
and dangerous. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, with passage of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
the Congress realized one of its greatest 
achievements. It directed allotment of 
Federal funds for education to the 
chronic, fundamental problem areas that 
have blighted the Nation for decades. 
Now, there could be concerted attacks on 
the deficiencies wracking slum and rural 
schools. The act’s focus on the child, 
rather than the school attended by the 
child, allowed application of Federal 
money to the needs of children of 
migrant workers, delinquent children, 
foster children, handicapped children, 
students in the Department of Defense’s 
overseas schools, and the Department of 
Interior’s schools for Indian children. 
For the first time ever, it was possible 
to provide first-class educational oppor- 
tunities for students in parochial schools, 
not fomenting the church-state debate 
but actually initiating a peaceful settle- 
ment to that perpetual conflict. In short, 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act was a historical achievement 
from every standpoint. And its success- 
ful implementation following enactment 
bore out its workability. 

Now, almost inconceivably, there is an 
attempt to “improve” this remarkable 
legislation by cutting $300 million from 
its appropriation; redistributing its re- 
sources to less needy students; redirect- 
ing its most important feature, the aid- 
to-child approach, by channeling all 
funds through State departments of edu- 
cation; replacing order with chaos in the 
administration of Federal education 
funds. 

As a Congressman from our most 
populous State, and as the representa- 
tive of one of the largest Mexican- 
American constituencies in the country, 
I am alarmed at the consequences of Mr. 
Quzie’s proposals for California’s educa- 
tion programs. 

A catastrophic casualty of the Quie bill 
would be programs designed for migrant 
children under the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. In fiscal year 1967, 
California received $1,421,000 for these 
programs. For appropriating purposes, 
migrant children were grouped with 
other special beneficiaries such as 
handicapped children, foster children, 
students in overseas Department of De- 
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fense schools, and in Government Indian 
schools, under ESEA’s title V. 

The amendments to ESEA for fiscal 
year 1968, however, would include 
migrant children with all other educa- 
tionally disadvantaged children under 
title I, vastly multiplying benefits avail- 
able to them. In California in fiscal 1968, 
they would receive more than $3 mil- 
lion—a heartening indication that the 
particular problems of these children are 
finally receiving the attention they so 
urgently require. ; 

Consider, then, the cruel blow inflicted 
by the Quie bill on children of migrant 
workers. After a first year of encourag- 
ing new programs, and the promise of a 
doubled effort next year, they suddenly 
would have no guarantee of any atten- 
tion at all, for there is no language in 
the Quie bill providing specifically for the 
needs of migrant children. And our edu- 
cation authorities at the Federal level 
predict that programs for migrant chil- 
dren “would dwindle to nothing.” 

Another tragic casualty of the Quie 
bill would be the Teacher Corps, which 
has enabled 262 veteran teachers and 
965 college graduate interns to assist dis- 
advantaged children in 275 schools in 11 
school districts in 29 States, all of them 
by invitation. 

In a report issued April 20, the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on the Edu- 
cation of Disadvantaged Children said: 

The NTC is too badly needed and too 
promising to be either discontinued or 
treated as a temporary stopgap. Of all present 
investments of public effort, few are likely to 
yield so large a return. 


The Teacher Corps is one of the most 
imaginative education projects we have 
ever launched. A program typifying its 
efforts is operating out of San Jose State 
College, in my congressional district. 
Twenty-one young men and women are 
enrolled there for graduate work com- 
bined with intensive Corps work in local 
schools. 

The children, primarily from Spanish- 
speaking families, are working individ- 
ually and in small groups with the corps- 
men in remedial reading, English as a 
foreign language, math, and the arts. The 
corpsmen’s efforts take them into the 
children’s homes, where they are able to 
reach the full environment which we all 
know is so important in learning. They 
have even begun after-hours classes for 
adults who need training in English. 

President Johnson proposes to extend 
the Teacher Corps through 1970, and to 
provide for the continued practical and 
academic training of its participants, 
Congressman QUIE would kill the Corps. 

I would like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues the views of Walter 
Lippmann on the Quie bill: 

DESTRUCTIVE REACTION 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

There is under serious attack the measure 
which may well come to be thought of as 
the greatest single peace-time achievement 
of the Kennedy-Johnson Administration. 
This is the Education Act which was passed 
in 1965. This act opened the way through the 
conflict between the Catholics and the anti- 
Catholics, the conflict which has been 80 
stubborn and perplexing an irritant in the 
life of the American people. 

The 1965 Act, which was worked up in the 
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Kennedy Administration and improved and 
enacted in the Johnson Administration, 
settled, or at least quieted down, the con- 
troversy over whether Federal money may be 
used for the education of children in Catholic 
schools. The whole arrangement is in great 
jeopardy today owing to a bill introduced by 
Representative Quie which would destroy the 
financial structure of the 1965 settlement. 

The principle of the 1965 settlement is 
that Federal money may be used for educa- 
tional projects which are wholly unrelated 
to religious teachings, and that Catholic chil- 
dren in parochial schools may participate in 
them. Federal funds are used to improve edu- 
cation in districts with many poor families. 
The monies are spent by public school au- 
thorities, but they devise programs in which 
Catholic students participate. 

Since 1965 the old controversy has sub- 
sided. The anti-Catholics have accepted the 
Act which provides Catholic children with 
educational advantages. The Catholic hierar- 
chy and the Catholic community have been 
satisfied although the parochial schools re- 
ceive no direct aid. The National Education 
Associetion, which ardently proposed a quite 
different measure of Federal aid, has sup- 
ported the 1965 Act since it was enacted. 

Mr. Quie proposes to unsettle all this. Not 
that he wishes to spend less money. He is 
asking for a total authorization of three bil- 
lions while Rep. Brademas’ bill, which is the 
Administration bill, would come to about 8.3 
billions. Mr. Quie has fixed his attention 
upon the control of the funds to be allocated 
for aid to education. As against the prin- 
ciple of the Act of 1965, the Quie bill is based 
on the plausible slogan that the states 
should themselves distribute education 
funds. But the constitutions of some 20 states 
bar the use of state funds for parochial 
schools, If the funds presently administered 
by HEW were to be given over to the states, 
the whole church-state question would be 
reopened. The Quie bill would bring down in 
a crash the structure of the 1965 settlement 
of the church and state school issue. 

Furthermore the Quie bill would spread 
education funds much more evenly over the 
Nation’s school districts. This would mean 
that poor schools, mainly in the rural South 
and in the big cities, would lose support. If 
the Quie bill were passed, sixteen southern 
and border states would lose 371 million 
dollars, and California, Illinois, and New 
York, with their large urban populations 
would lose about 130 million in 1969. For the 
country as a whole these are not big amounts, 
and distributed “equally” they would make 
almost no difference to the quality of Ameri- 
can education. But the backward districts 
would suffer severely from the loss of these 
funds. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, educators in 
Sacramento County have put themselves 
on record against the Quie substitute 
measure to the administration’s elemen- 
tary and secondary education bill. 

School officials in my district support 
continuing the current program over a 
long period of time in order to bring 
about a real change in the education of 
students from low-income neighbor- 
hoods. 

The Quie bill, as one Sacramentan put 
it, is “a step backward.” 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I am 
at this point in the Record inserting an 
article which appeared in the May 7, 
1967, edition of the Sacramento Bee, en- 
titled Fear for Compensatory Educa- 
tion Is Voiced”: 

SACRAMENTANS SPEAK UP—FEAR For COMPEN- 
SATORY EDUCATION Is VOICED 
(By Ronald Bluebaugh) 

Joseph Lynn and Dr. Ervin Jackson Jr, are 

the Sacramento City Unified School District 
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officials who during the last 18 months have 
directed special efforts to help students from 
low-income neighborhoods. 

Today, they put themselves on record 
against a bill pending in Congress which 
they believe would diffuse the sharp federal 
focus now aimed at the special educational 
problems of the poor. 

The bill which concerns them has been of- 
fered by Rep. Albert H. Quie, R-Minn. It 
would snip many of the strings which now 
force money from the federal Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 into 
poverty area schools. 


REAL POTENTIAL 


“I am not opposed to general federal aid, 
by any means,” said Lynn, compensatory edu- 
cation director for the city schools. “The 
thing that concerns me about the Quie bill 
is that it would provide general aid at the 
expense of compensatory education—an ef- 
fort which in a year and a half seems to me 
to have some real potential. 

“Our district always has taken the position 
this is not a one- or two-year shot in the arm. 
It has to be continued over a long period of 
time in order to bring about a real change 
in their education.” 

Jackson, head of the city schools’ integra- 
tion activities, warned that relaxation of the 
federal controls will lead soon to a realloca- 
tion of the money. 

“If this law becomes just pure general aid, 
the money will, in too many instances, be di- 
verted to other educational purposes,” he 
said. “It will be a step backwards, I am not 
kicking general aid. We need all we can get, 
but not at the expense of compensatory edu- 
cation, It will get lost in the shuffle. 

“We are still trying to sell compensatory 
education to a lot of people, even in the pro- 
gressive State of California. If this change 
occurs, many of the disadvantaged young- 
sters, just as in the past, will be left in the 
back of the room.” 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Sacramento City schools received $990,000 
in poverty school money last year. This year, 
the district is eligible for $1,085,957. The 
money is aimed at special programs for 5,132 
of the district’s 52,000 students. Each of the 
students, as required by the law, lives either 
in a family with a gross annual income of 
less than $2,000 or in a family which receives 
state aid to dependent children. 

In looking back over the initial efforts, 
Lynn sees some progress, 

“I feel the most important aspect we are 
dealing with in the early stages of the com- 
pensatory education program are the atti- 
tudes that students have toward school and 
their home,“ he said. The real solid increase 
in student achievement will take place be- 
cause of the changes in student attitudes. 

“We have indications of some modest im- 
provements in attitudes and in the students’ 
reading skills.” 

Although Lynn prefers the law the way it 
is now, he believes the present State Board 
of Education would keep the money flowing 
into poverty area schools, even if the restric- 
tions were relaxed. 


LOCAL RESTRICTIONS 


Roy J. Elms, acting superintendent of the 
Robla School District, like Lynn, believes that 
even with a relaxation of the law, the State 
Board of Education would keep the money 
flowing to poor districts. 

Elms would like the funds to continue 
flowing into the same districts and in the 
same amounts as now, but with the individ- 
ual districts having a much freer hand. 

“There still should be safeguards through 
the state insuring that the low wealth, pov- 
erty areas get the money rather than Beverly 
Hills,” he said. “I am not opposed to general 
aid to education but I wouldn’t want it to 
be at the expense of the poor schools, 

“There are too many restrictions on the 
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local boards. Nobody knows the local prob- 
lems better than local board members.” 

Robla received $48,000 in compensatory 
education money last year, about 12½ per 
cent of its budget. 

DEL PASO POSITION 

Taking much the same position as Elms 
is Henry Kossow, superintendent of the Del 
Paso Heights School District, another Sacra- 
mento poverty-area school system. 

“I support the idea of general aid to 
schools, but it should go to schools where 
the need is the greatest,” he explained. “I 
would like to see a relaxation of the restric- 
tions on local districts. The money should 
be distributed according to the need for edu- 
cational services. But then the districts 
which get it should have certain freedom of 
expenditures.” 

Del Paso Heights last year received $91,000 
in federal compensatory education money. 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call at- 
tention to the grave danger facing us in 
the controversy over the education 
bill—the very real possibility that the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act will be nonexistent. 

Passage of the Republican alternative 
to the extension of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act constitutes a 
real threat to passage of any legislation 
to provide Federal aid to States and local 
school districts. If the Republican 
amendment becomes part of the pro- 
posed committee bill, soon to be consid- 
ered by the House, there is great risk 
that the bill would then be unacceptable 
to a majority of the Members. The dev- 
astating result may very well be that the 
Nation will be left with no legislation to 
provide Federal aid for education in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. This is 
the crux of the situation. 

The amendment to H.R. 7918, offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Quer], endangers title I of the bill, pro- 
viding a program which has given new 
meaning to education in this country 
and new hope to millions of American 
youngsters. 

My concern stems not only from sup- 
port for a much-needed continuing and 
expanding program, but as importantly, 
for the risk inherent in the amendment. 

For the past 2 years, the Congress has 
painstakingly made it possible for the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act to become a workable program, and 
to begin to meet the enormous educa- 
tional needs in our country. We have 
made a noteworthy beginning. Yet to- 
day, the Los Angeles school district, 
which includes my district, the 22d, is 
facing a very critical situation. Because 
of lack of funds, the Los Angeles school 
board has had to eliminate the sixth- 
period class in the ninth and 10th 
grades. It is most unfortunate that lack 
of funds required a solution at the ex- 
pense of the ninth- and 10th-grade stu- 
dents who are at the level where they 
need every possible educational advan- 
tage as they near college age. 

State and local taxes in California are 
extremely high. We are at a place in the 
22d district where local revenue sources 
are already heavily burdened, where our 
taxpayers, particularly property owners, 
have reached the breaking point, and 
where our schools cannot afford a reduc- 
tion in Federal funds and continue to 
maintain present standards. 
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For 1966, the Los Angeles school dis- 
trict received $15,130,385 in Federal aid 
under title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. For 1967, $14,- 
745,945 was received by the Los Angeles 
school district. This meant supplements 
to the total school budget which re- 
lieved the taxpayer. 

The estimated authorization for 1968 
for the Los Angeles school district, based 
on provisions in the House committee re- 
port to H.R. 7918, will be $17,676,587. If 
we fail to pass an education bill, over 
$17.5 million in Federal aid to education 
will be lost to the Los Angeles schools. 
Our schools, our taxpayers who support 
them, and most importantly, our chil- 
dren will suffer. 

As the Representative of the 22d Dis- 
trict of California, I have an obligation 
to, and responsibility for, making certain 
that Federal aid to education is a con- 
tinuing program. 

Iam sure that my colleagues are faced 
with the same situation in their districts. 
The gains made so far through Federal 
aid to elementary and secondary educa- 
tion are only the beginning. The respon- 
sibility to build on these gains belongs 
to the Congress. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the special order 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Van DEERLIN]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BoLAN D). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


OKLAHOMA’S PORT OF MUSKOGEE 
MOVES VIGOROUSLY FORWARD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, no 
news is more welcome than good news 
from home. 

The “good news from home” for many 
Oklahomans in Washington is the news 
that Muskogee, Okla.—which proudly 
claims the title of No. 1 port in Okla- 
homa—is moving vigorously forward 
with preparations for the day when barge 
traffic is underway on the Arkansas 
River. 

The target date for return of naviga- 
tion to the great Arkansas River is 1970. 

By a margin of more than 10 to 1, the 
citizens of Muskogee County have ap- 
proved a bond issue for $1,250,000 to ac- 
quire land, build roads, and otherwise 
prepare for the industrial development 
which will inevitably come to this port 
city. 

Located at the junction of three 
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major rivers—the Arkansas, the Grand, 
and the Verdigris—and abundantly sup- 
plied with good water, fine rail and high- 
way connections, natural gas, reasonably 
priced electric power, and hard-working, 
industrious people, Muskogee is ideally 
equipped for progress in the years ahead. 

Its potential for industrial develop- 
ment was recognized last year when the 
Economic Development Administration 
granted $1,025,000 in Federal funds to 
advance Muskogee’s port development, 
pointing to the new port as an ideal site 
for the location and growth of industry 
requiring the twin resources of water 
supply and navigation. 

COMMUNITY ACHIEVEMENT 

Evidence of Muskogee’s progressive 
spirit was also supplied recently by the 
award of top honors for community 
achievement in Oklahoma during 1966. 

The Community Achievement Award, 
presented by Governor Bartlett in Okla- 
homa City to Mayor Jim Egan, Cham- 
ber of Commerce President Harold Abitz, 
City Manager Buford Watson, and other 
city leaders, is given annually to the 
Oklahoma town or city with the best rec- 
ord in community planning, broadening 
of the economic base, business and trade 
development, improvement of living con- 
ditions, and improvement of cultura] en- 
vironment. 

The Oklahoma award followed 1966 
recognition of Muskogee in the National 
Cleanest Town Achievement contest, and 
receipt of the Superior Achievement 
Award of the Oklahoma Good Roads 
and Streets Association. 

Among the municipal improvements 
leading to these honors are a new high 
schoo] and fine arts auditorium, a civic 
assembly center now under construction, 
a new police administration building, a 
new city-county health clinic, and a 
major new addition to the Muskogee 
General Hospital. 

During the past 3 years, four new 
industries have announced Muskogee 
locations, and 20 established industries 
have expanded their facilities. 

PARKS OUTSTANDING 


Long an area attraction, Muskogee’s 
Honor Heights Park—surrounding the 
U.S. Veterans’ hospital—is a major rea- 
son for the 6 million visitors who were 
recorded in Muskogee during 1966. 

More than 15,000 azaleas have been 
planted by the city’s park department, 
under the direction of Supt. Art Johnson, 
and they have led to an additional title 
of Oklahoma’s “Azalea City.” 

Located in the center of the Sooner 
State’s great chain of manmade lakes 
with Lake Fort Gibson, Lake Eufaula, 
Lake Greenleaf, and Lake Tenkiller all 
within less than an hour’s drive—Musko- 
gee offers an amazing variety of outdoor 
recreational opportunity. 

Although an impressive account of the 
Muskogee march forward was recently 
printed in the hometown daily, the 
Muskogee Daily Phoenix, it may be more 
convincing to let the story of progress 
be told as reported in the columns of 
two nearby newspapers, the Tulsa Daily 
World and the Tulsa Tribune. 

On April 14, 1967, the Tulsa Daily 
World carried the following account of 
Muskogee achievements: 
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From AZALEAS TO SEWERS—MUSKOGEE’s IM- 
PROVEMENTS IMPRESSIVE IN MANY FIELDS 
(By Mike Zacharias) 

Muskogee.—Oklahoma’s Azalea City” 
walked off with top honors and a beautiful 
gold plaque in the state’s 1966 Community 
Achievement Contest Wednesday night... 
and not without good reason, 

Contest criteria include five broad areas: 
community planning, broadening of the 
economic base, business and trade develop- 
ment, improvement of living conditions and 
improvement of cultural environment. 

Visitors to Muskogee’s business section are 
conducted into the downtown area along 
Okmulgee Avenue, tree shaded and lined 
with older residential homes fronting on 
beautifully manicured lawns and well-tended 
flower beds. 

FIFTEEN THOUSAND AZALEAS PLANTED 

Tourists and yisitors to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital wind through scenic 
Honor Heights Park. Both the hospital and 
park overlook the city from a hill, the ter- 
raced sides of which are a riot of color. 

City park department workers, under the 
direction of Supt. Art Johnson, have planted 
more than 15,000 azaleas, which last year at- 
tracted a major portion of the six million 
tourists who visited Muskogee. 

The city also won national recognition in 
the 1966 National Cleanest Town Achieve- 
ment contest. 

OTHER AWARDS 

The city was presented a Distinguished 
Achievement Award for its outstanding 
clean-up, paint-up, fix-up campaign. 

In November, Muskogee received the Su- 
perior Achievement Award of the Oklahoma 
Good Roads and Streets Association, 

Buildings completed in 1966 and early 1967 
include a new high school, $2 million, and 
a Fine Arts auditorium, $500,000. Construc- 
tion is under way or in the planning stages 
on the Civic Assembly Center, $2 million; 
Police Administration Building, $375,000; a 
$400,000 City-County Health Clinic, plus a 
40-bed, $800,000 addition to Muskogee Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Four new industries have announced 
Muskogee locations and 20 established in- 
dustries have expanded their facilities in the 
past three years. 

Voters have approved right-of-way bonds 
for $10 million in highway construction, 
voted $300,000 for port facility land acquisi- 
tion, and are scheduled to vote May 2 on an 
additional $1.25 million to be matched by 
federal funds for construction of public port 
facilities. 

The taxpayers have backed a common 
capital improvements agreement between 
the city, county and school administrations 
to the tune of $8 million. 

A sewer improvements program is planned 
for 1968. The local industrial foundation is 
preparing for port-associated growth with 
the purchase of a 420-acre industrial tract. 


A few weeks later, on May 4, 1967, the 

Tulsa Tribune editorialized as follows: 
MUSKOGEE’S CHALLENGE 

Muskogee port boosters have recently been 
telling their fellow citizens how to keep 
ahead of Tulsa in the barge business: simply 
get the Muskogee port developed first. 

Muskogee voters responded yesterday by 
voting 10-1 in favor of a million-dollar port 
bond issue. 

This is no idle challenge. By 1970 (when 
the barges arrive) the Muskogee Turnpike 
will put Muskogee within 50 superhighway 
miles of Tulsa. The Port of Tulsa at Catoosa, 
by contrast will be 18 miles from our down- 
town. Thus, the difference in driving time 
from downtown Tulsa to the two ports will 
not be over 30 minutes. 

If Muskogee builds its port ahead of Tulsa 
(and the connecting roads for Muskogee will 
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certainly be completed ahead of those for the 
Port of Tulsa), it will be in an excellent posi- 
tion to compete for Tulsa’s own trade. 

Having said this, of course (and we trust 
the Muskogee boosters will not neglect this 

ph), it must also be added that Tulsa 
has one invincible advantage over Muskogee. 

The Port of Tulsa will be the headwater 
of navigation. That’s where shippers want to 
go—as far upstream as possible, before they 
have to transship to costlier road or rail 
freight services. 

That’s why Tulsa is planning a much 
bigger port than Muskogee. 

But the Muskogee challenge lends special 
significance to yesterday’s endorsement of 
the proposed $17.5 million Tulsa port bond 
issue by a committee of the Tulsa Citizens’ 
Bond Advisory Committee. 

The committee plumped for the whole 
$17.5 million proposal, rather than split- 
ting the request, into one package now and 
another three years hence, as some have sug- 
gested. 

The logic is simple. It is the industrial 
park around the port which will help pay 
the port’s operating costs, If you want in- 
dustry to make plans for that park now, 
the money for the promised port has to be 
voted soon. 

Otherwise the answer we shall get from 
prospective industrialists will simply be 
“Call me back when you've voted all those 
bonds, so I can see you mean business.” 

In the meantime, of course, he may have 
gone elsewhere 


Muskogee’s enthusiastic new port 
boosters, of course, will vigorously deny 
that any place in Oklahoma can claim 
an “invincible advantage” over their site. 

“There was a time,” the oldtimers will 
tell you, “when Muskogee was Okla- 
homa’s fastest growing town, and the 
river city with the best future.” 

With the spirit of progress in evidence 
in Muskogee in 1967, that time may be 
returning. 

The people of Muskogee, by a vote of 
10 to 1, apparently believe it already has 
returned. 


LAW VERSUS REGULATION— 
THE RIGHT TO TAX 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. BATTIN] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
has delegated to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue broad powers to im- 
plement the Internal Revenue Code, and 
he has generally performed these func- 
tions with diligence, equity, and effi- 
ciency. It is, therefore, a matter of great 
concern to this Congress when the Com- 
missioner proposes regulations which sig- 
nificantly changes certain provisions of 
the Revenue Act of 1950. 

The provisions of this act regarding 
the unrelated business income of tax- 
exempt organizations were adopted by 
this Congress after lengthy hearings at 
which numerous tax-exempt organiza- 
tions testified. Now, 17 years following 
the enactment of the Revenue Act of 
1950, the Commissioner proposes to ig- 
nore the intent of Congress as evidenced 
by the congressional reports and the law 
itself, to scuttle his own, longstanding 
regulations on the subject, and to pro- 
vide new and different rules for taxing 
the unrelated business income of tax- 
exempt organizations. 
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I would be opposed to these changes, if 
they were proposed as an amendment to 
the Code, All of us, irrespective of 
whether or not we agree with their sub- 
stance, have a duty to respond when 
changes in the laws enacted by Congress 
are attempted in the form of adminis- 
trative regulations, Such forages into the 
authority of Congress by any admin- 
istrative agency cannot and should not 
go unnoticed for they solidify into 
dangerous precedents which threaten 
the separation of powers in our Govern- 
ment. 

With the able assistance of staff, I 
have reviewed the proposed regulations 
in the light of the legislative history of 
the Revenue Act of 1950 and the appli- 
cable provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code. I would like to call your attention 
in the following discussion to some of the 
areas in which the proposed regulations 
are contrary to the applicable provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code. 

In enacting the provisions of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1950—Internal Revenue Code, 
sections 511-514—dealing with unrelated 
business income, it was the intention of 
Congress to tax the income derived by 
certain types of tax-exempt organiza- 
tions from business enterprises which 
are not substantially related to the pur- 
pose that constitutes the basis for their 
exemption. The legislative history plainly 
shows that the object was to tax the in- 
come of ordinary businesses conducted 
by exempt organizations, such as a 
macaroni or tire factory, or a commercial 
wheat farm conducted by a university. 

PRESENT REGULATIONS 

In conformance with the legislative 
history and the corresponding sections 
of the Code, the present regulations— 
proposed January 21, 1956, and adopted 
July 8, 1958—provide in section 1.513-1 
(a)(1) that “the term ‘unrelated busi- 
ness taxable income’ includes only in- 
come from an unrelated trade or 
business.” In section 1.513-1 (a) (4), 
the present regulations provide that 
“Ordinarily, a trade or business is sub- 
stantially related to the activities for 
which an organization is granted excep- 
tion if the principal purpose of such 
trade or business is to further the pur- 
pose for which the organization is 
granted exemption.” 

Accordingly, under the Code and pres- 
ent regulations, if the principal purpose 
of a trade or business owned by an ex- 
empt organization is substantially re- 
lated, then none of its business consti- 
tutes “unrelated business taxable in- 
come.“ Likewise, if the principal pur- 
pose of a trade or business owned by an 
exempt organization is not substantially 
related, then all of its business is taxable, 
including that portion of its sales which 
might otherwise be described as substan- 
tially related. 

PROPOSED REGULATIONS 


Now, by means of administrative ac- 
tion, the Commissioner proposes to by- 
pass Congress and to substitute different 
rules for determining unrelated business 
taxable income. Under the proposed reg- 
ulations—section 1.513-1(b)—and, con- 
trary to the law, whether a trade or busi- 
ness conducted by an exempt organiza- 
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tion is substantially related to the pur- 
pose for which exemption is granted 
would no longer determine whether 
its income is taxable. Instead, irre- 
spective of whether a business conducted 
by an exempt organization is substan- 
tially related, income derived from any 
portion of its regular sales of goods or 
services which “does not contribute im- 
portantly to the accomplishment” of the 
organization’s exempt purposes would be 
taxable—proposed regulations, section 
1.513-1(d) (2). 

In the example given in the proposed 
regulations, a hospital pharmacy which 
furnishes drugs primarily to patients 
would be taxable on the portion of its 
sales made to the general public—section 
1.513-1(b). In like manner, a college 
laundry, bookstore, or cafeteria, which 
is operated by a university primarily for 
the convenience of students and faculty, 
would be subject to tax on income de- 
rived from any portion of its sales made 
on a regular basis to the public—section 
1.513-1(b). 

The rule proposed by the Commissioner 
is specifically contrary to the precise lan- 
guage of the law enacted by Congress 
in section 513 of the Internal Revenue 
Code which states: 

The term “unrelated trade or business“ 
does not include any trade or business 
(a) which is carried on, in the case of an 
organization described in section 501 (c) (3) 
or in the case of a college or university ... 
by the organization primarily for the con- 
venience of its members, students, patients, 
Officers, or employees;"". (Emphasis supplied.) 

ADVERTISING INCOME 


In the case of advertising revenue de- 
rived from a trade journal acknowledged 
to fulfill the exempt purposes of an orga- 
nization, the Commissioner contends in 
the proposed regulations—section 1.513-1 
(b)—and in his examples that the sale 
of advertising is substantially unrelated 
trade or business subject to tax even 
though the sale of such advertising alone 
is not a business separate from the jour- 
nal which independently produces income 
as a commercial enterprise. 

From the legislative history, it is 
abundantly clear that Congress intended 
only to tax income derived from opera- 
tion of a business enterprise which is 
unrelated to the purpose for which the 
organization received its exemption and 
not merely income from substantially 
unrelated trade or business. The follow- 
ing are a few of the numerous state- 
ments appearing in the Senate Finance 
Committee report on the Revenue Act of 
1950—United States Code Congressional 
and Administrative News, volume 2- 
1950—express the legislative intent: 

All organizations exempt under section 101 
(1), and (7), ... are subject to income tax 
or denied charitable deductions with respect 
to income derived—(a) from operation of a 
business enterprise which is unrelated to the 
purpose for which such organization received 
an exemption ... (p. 3078). 

* cs * e * 

The House bill imposes the regular cor- 
porate income tax on certain tax-exempt 
organizations which are in the nature of cor- 
porations, and the individual income tax on 
tax-exempt trusts, with respect to so much 
of their income as arises from active busi- 
ness enterprises which are unrelated to the 
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exempt purposes of the organizations 
(p. 3079). 
* * + a . 

Under the House bill and your committee's 
bill the tax is imposed on income derived 
from a trade or business “regularly carried 
on” by a tax-exempt organization if the busi- 
ness is not “substantially related” to the per- 
formance of the functions upon which the 
organization’s exemption is based. However, 
the tax does not apply if substantially all the 
work done in the trade or business is per- 
formed without compensation, or if, in the 
case of a section 101 (6) organization, the 
trade or business is carried on primarily for 
the convenience of the members, students, 
patients, officers or employees of the tax- 
exempt organization. (pp. 3081, 3082.) 

. » . » * 

In order to eliminate the cases in which 
the unrelated business income is incidental, 
both the House bill and your committee's 
bill include a specific exemption of $1,000. 
This, in addition to the requirement that 
such businesses must be carried on “regu- 
larly” to be taxable, will dispose of most of 
the nuisance cases. . (p. 3082). 

* * * * . 

As used in this section, the term “trade or 
business” has the same meaning as it has 
elsewhere in the code, as, for example, in sec- 
tion 23(a)(1). The definition of unrelated 
business net income in section 422, however, 
includes only income from unrelated trades 
or businesses which are regularly carried 
on... (p. 3165). 


It is plain to me that Congress intended 
that the test of “substantially related” 
be applied to a business or commercial 
enterprise capable of independent exist- 
ence and which independently produces 
income, and not to components of a sin- 
gle business. 

The proposed regulations assume that 
the advertising and editorial content of a 
journal are separable into unrelated and 
related business activities which would 
permit the taxation of income derived 
from advertising as unrelated business 
taxable income. To accommodate this 
premise, the Commissioner has come up 
with a formula for determining taxable 
income from advertising that violates 
fundamental principles of Federal in- 
come taxation. 

It is well established that a taxpayer 
may not deduct. expenses attributable to 
income exempt from Federal taxation. 
Nevertheless, the proposed regulations, 
contrary to law, would permit expenses 
attributable to editorial content to be 
deducted from advertising income if sub- 
scription income is insufficient to cover 
costs of the editorial content—section 
1.512(a)-1(d) (2). Obviously, this has 
been done to avoid the absurd result that 
would occur where an organization 
would be required to pay income tax on 
advertising even though its journal was 
published at a net loss. 

Assume the case of a bona fide trade 
journal which is distributed gratis to 
members of the trade. Although the 
Commissioner considers the advertising 
as producing taxable business income 
separate from the editorial content of 
the journal, he concedes that the edi- 
torial and distribution expenses are de- 
ductible items. In effect, the Commis- 
sioner considers the trade journal as a 
whole to be an unrelated business and is 
only giving lipservice to recognition of 
the editorial content as a related activ- 
ity. The fact is that the advertising rev- 
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enue of any journal, as well as its sub- 
scription income, are produced by its 
editorial content. If the editorial content 
fulfills the exempt purposes of an or- 
ganization, then its advertising income 
in common with subscription income, if 
any, are both income derived from a re- 
lated business. Neither advertisers nor 
subscribers purchase paper and print- 
ing; both purchase the intangible prod- 
uct generated by the editorial staff. 

Under the Code, gross income from all 
unrelated businesses conducted by an 
exempt organization must be accumu- 
lated and expenses deducted from the 
total in arriving at unrelated business 
taxable income. Therefore, the proposed 
regulations would have an unfavorable 
effect upon commercial publishers who 
compete for advertising with trade as- 
sociations. Exempt organizations that 
have advertising in some of their publi- 
cations but not in others which have 
little or no subscription income, would be 
forced into the sale of advertising in all 
their publications. 

TRADE SHOWS COMPARED 


As an example of income that is not 
taxable, the proposed regulations de- 
scribe a trade show conducted by a trade 
association in which members of the in- 
dustry—not necessarily members of the 
association—purchase exhibit space. In 
addition, admission fees are charged 
patrons or viewers. The purpose of the 
show is to stimulate interest in, and de- 
mand for, the industry’s products in 
general—section 1.513—1(d) (4) (i). 

Assume that the same trade associa- 
tion likewise publishes a magazine for the 
purpose of stimulating interest in, and 
demand for, the industry’s products in 
general. Members of the industry pur- 
chase advertising space in the magazine 
and subscriptions are sold to sub- 
scribers. According to the proposed regu- 
lations, the income from advertising is 
taxable. 

Under identical circumstances, the 
sale of advertising and exhibit space to 
commercial firms is treated differently 
for tax purposes. The objectives of the 
commercial firm are the same whether 
space is purchased at a trade show or ina 
trade magazine and, as described above, 
the same purpose of trade association is 
fulfilled in substantially the same man- 
ner in the sale of exhibit or magazine 
space. There is nothing in the Code 
which would justify a difference in the 
tax treatment of exhibit and magazine 
space. 

The Commissioner properly considers 
a trade show as qualifying as a related 
business activity, but, if anything, there 
is more reason to justify the related na- 
ture of a trade journal and its advertis- 
ing content. A trade show may be noth- 
ing more than a collection of booths in 
which. exhibitors display their products 
for the purpose of stimulating sales de- 
mand on the part of the general public. 
This is a form of display advertising just 
as much as a display advertisement in 
a trade magazine. However, a magazine 
is more than a collection of advertise- 
ments. i 

When buying advertising space, adver- 
tisers pay for more than a share of the 
cost of the printing, paper, and distri- 
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bution of the advertising content of a 
trade magazine. They pay primarily for 
the privilege of placing their advertising 
message in proximity to the editorial 
content without which there would be no 
readership of their advertisements. 

The dependence of the advertising 
upon the editorial content of a trade 
magazine is so patently clear that there 
can be no other conclusion than, if the 
advertising is assumed, as the Commis- 
sioner has, to produce taxable income, 
then all of the editorial costs should be 
treated, unconditionally, as deductible 
expenses. If the rationale of the Commis- 
sioner is assumed to be correct; namely, 
that advertising income is unrelated and 
subscription income is related in the typ- 
ical case, then subscription income should 
be disregarded always in computing tax- 
able income from advertising. 

CONCLUSION 


It is obvious that the Commissioner is 
attempting to provide by administrative 
regulation a questionable method for tax- 
ing the advertising revenue of exempt 
organizations. What is more alarming is 
his attempt to usurp the taxing authority 
vested in Congress by interpretation of 
the Code provisions applicable to the un- 
related business income of exempt or- 
e which ignores the legislative 


ry. 

The issue is not whether such advertis- 
ing revenue should be taxed but whether 
Congress should by default permit the 
Commissioner to legislate. I would be 
derelict in my responsibilities if I did 
not insist that the Commissioner with- 
draw his proposed regulations. 


EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS AND 
LEADERS IN AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION URGE PASSAGE OF H.R. 7819 
AND OPPOSE QUIE SUBSTITUTE 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the list 
of major education organizations and 
leaders in American education who en- 
dorse H.R, 7819, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act Amendments 
of 1967, continues to grow. 

These spokesmen for American educa- 
tion, representing in many cases large 
numbers of persons either professionally 
or in other ways concerned with 
strengthening our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, are speaking out against 
the Quie substitute to destroy the exist- 
ing program of Federal support of ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 

Under unanimous. consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I insert the statements of a 
number of these education organizations 
and leaders in education: 

EDUCATORS SPEAK OUT AGAINST SUBSTITUTE 
TO ESEA 
wer 2 Education Association, April 24, 

“It [the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 

tion Act] attacked the most critical prob- 
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lems of instruction in a politically feasible 
manner, effectively bypassing the emotional 
and legal issue of church-state separation. 

. . NEA testified in its behalf during the 
recent hearings and is committed to its 
upport.” 

National Education Association, May 2, 
1967: 

“NEA believes that there is no acceptable 
substitute for H.R. 7819 before the Congress.” 

U.S. Catholic Conference, May 5, 1967: 

“We remain convinced the amended bill 
(H.R. 8983) fails altogether to provide ade- 
quate assurances to protect the rights of 
children in private schools.” 

American Council on Education, May 3, 
1967; 

(In the case of) “acts as important as 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act—the product of years of effort on the 
part of dedicated legislators. ... We believe 
strongly that if members of the Congres- 
sional committees are considering substitute 
legislation, that legislation should be intro- 
duced prior to the opening of hearings so 
that witnesses may have an opportunity to 
testify on the merits and demerits of both the 
legislation before the committee and any 
proposed substitute.” 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
April 27, 1967: 

“We in the National PTA have long looked 
forward to general federal aid to public edu- 
cation. Nevertheless, we are deeply concerned 
that a proposal for general aid to education 
may be substituted for the present federal 
aid program without an opportunity for pub- 
lic discussion and public testimony.” 

AFL-CIO Executive Council, May 8, 1967: 

“The AFL-CIO Executive Council is de- 
termined that the great educational gains 
achieved by the 89th Congress not be de- 
stroyed ...In playing politics with the edu- 
cation of America’s youth, the Republican 
leadership is guilty of a national disservice.” 

Citizens for Educational Freedom, May 1, 
1967: 

“CEF has decided to lend its full support 
to H.R. 7819 and have so advised our of- 
ficers, advisers and friends throughout the 
Nation.” 

Agudath Israel of America, April 20, 1967: 

“By giving the local State educational 
agencies complete discretion over the use of 
these funds, the intent of ESEA to equally 
help underprivileged nonpublic school chil- 
dren would probably be thwarted .. .” 

James E. Allen, Jr., Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, San Diego City Schools, April 26, 1967: 

“The momentum achieved under this Act 
toward much greater attention to the needs 
of the disadvantaged and toward increased 
innovation and change in American educa- 
tion must not be lost or attenuated. Its ex- 
tension is, therefore, of utmost importance.” 

Dr. Ralph Dallard, Superintendent of San 
Diego County Schools, April 26, 1967: 

“The major titles of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act should be con- 
tinued and fully funded.” 

Dr. Sidney P. Marland, Jr., Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools, Pittsburgh, May 1, 
1967: 

“Any effort toward general ald should be 
in addition to, repeat in addition to, the 
present categorical support, not instead of. 
When Federal funds are available at some 
future date in quantities sufficient to justify 
non-categorical distribution, over and above 
present categorical needs, we would strongly 
3 such al 

Bernard E. Donovan, Superintendent 
of New York City Public Schools, April 26, 
1967: 

“Administratively, these changes [under 
any of the proposed substitutes] would 
throw the present federal assistance pro- 
grams into chaos. It would change all the 
current rules and upset patterns of success- 
ful innovation and service begun in the past 
two years.” 
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Dr. Melvin W. Barnes, Superintendent of 
Schools, Portland, Oregon, May 1, 1967: 

“I oppose the Quie amendment because 
educational affairs in Oregon are not yet 
ready to accommodate such changes in the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
For the present I believe we should stay with 
the legislation as it stands.” 

Dr. Harold Spears, Superintendent of 
Schools, San Francisco, May 2, 1967: 

“Urge opposition to the Quie amendment 
to ESEA and other Federal education pro- 
grams in order to avoid disruption or delay 
in operating Fall 1967 projects. Early au- 
thorization needed to insure efficient plan- 
ning and conduct. Suggest any proposed 
changes be studied for possible future legis- 
lation but schools need immediate approval 
to proceed with Fall term programs.” 

Dr. Theodore R. Sizer, Dean, Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, Cambridge, 
May 4, 1967: 

“The House Republican alternative to the 
continuation of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act as presently constituted 
should be defeated. Improving the education 
of disadvantaged children is a national prob- 
lem and at this time should be administered 
on a national basis. The commitment of the 
states to equal opportunity, and their capac- 
ities to administer a high and complex pro- 
gram, vary too greatly to insure that the 
intent of the Congress will be fulfilled.” 

Dr. William H. Ohrenberger, Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools, Boston, May 5, 1967: 

“The Boston School Committee and the 
Superintendent are deeply concerned about 
the passage of an Education Bill. 

“We sincerely hope that you will support 
H.R. 7819 as this is best suited for the edu- 
cation of the disadvantaged children in Bos- 
ton. 

“We hope you will oppose any substitute 
proposals as such proposals will not put the 
money where it is most sorely needed.” 

Dr. John B. Davis, Jr., Superintendent of 
Schools, Minneapolis, May 2, 1967: 

“Fortunately, federal aid programs have 
been effective under N.D.E.A., Vocational 
Education and the E.S.E.A. These categorical 
aids have permitted us to concentrate on 
specific curriculum areas or on the specific 
health and education needs of students. 
I do not feel this Bill [the Quie bill] has 
sufficient provisions to meet the intensive 
needs of urban education.” 

Dr. Richardson Dilworth, President, The 
Board of Education of Philadelphia, May 8, 
1967: 

“Strongly urge your continued support of 
H.R. 7819 extending the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, as best pos- 
sible vehicle for Federal support of basic 
education. 

“With greater strength, I urge you to op- 
pose enactment of so-called ‘Quie amend- 
ment’ H.R. 8983, which is in every respect a 
regressive measure as regards Federal aid to 
education, especially in our city and other 
urban areas.” 

Dr. Joseph Manch, Superintendent of 
Schools, Buffalo, N. T., May 8, 1967: 

“Wish to record unalterable opposition to 
HR. 7477. Quie proposal would imperil all 
present and projected ESEA services for edu- 
cationally disadvantaged children in Buffalo.” 

Dr. James A. Hazlett, Superintendent of 
Schools, Kansas City, Missouri, May 5, 1967: 

“Kansas City, Missouri, Schools have bene- 
fited greatly under the ESEA Act. We urge 
you to vote for the extension of ESEA with- 
out any cuts in appropriations and permit 
programs just getting started to move ahead. 
Any substitute proposals at this time would 
jeopardize what has been started.” 

Dr. E. C. Stimbert, Superintendent of 
Schools, Memphis, Tennessee, May 5, 1967: 

“School districts with high concentrations 
of children from poor families have received 
their greatest direct financial support under 
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ESEA. Substitute proposals will do major 
harm to these districts.” 

Dr. Robert B. French, Superintendent of 
Schools, Dayton, Ohio, May 8, 1967: 

“Urgent you support Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, as proposed in H.R. 
7819. Proposed amendments we think will 
create endless confusion.” 

Ernest Stapleton, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
March 9, 1967 (Congressional hearing) : 

“Public Law 89-10 has been a tremendous 
program for the Albuquerque district.” 

Dr. James Hazlett, Superintendent of 
Schools, Kansas City, Missouri, March 9, 1967 
(Congressional hearing) : 

“I would agree that there would not be 
the emphasis on educating the disadvan- 
taged, under a general Federal aid program.” 

Fred Breit, Deputy Superintendent, Seat- 
tle, Washington, March 9, 1967 (Congres- 
sional hearing) : 

“If the same amount of money that is 
now going into Title I came as general aid, 
I doubt that you would get the same degree 
of concentration. It probably would be 
spread over a wider area.” 

Hugh Calkins, Member of Cleveland School 
Board (letter to the Editor of the Washing- 
ton Post), May 9, 1967: 

“The bipartisan majority which enacted 
ESEA of 1965 was farsighted, courageous and 
correct in its appraisal of the first priority 
for Federal support to elementary and sec- 
ondary education. Let not that decision be 
hastily abandoned.” 

E. Craig Brandenberg, General Secretary, 
Board of Christian Education, Evangelical 
United Bretheren Church; Carman Hunter, 
Director, Department of Christian Bduca- 
tion, Episcopal Church; Charles K. Johnson, 
Secretary General, Division of Parish Educa- 
tion, United Presbyterian Church; Edward 
A. Powers, General Secretary, Division of 
Christian Education, United Church of 
Christ, April 29, 1967: 

“Alarmed at efforts by Committee Minority 
to substantially change Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. ESEA has made im- 
portant contributions to education and we 
support its continuance in present form.“ 

Richard H. Goodman, Executive Secretary 
New England School Development Council, 
and Robert H. Marden, Director, BRIDGE 
Project of New England School Development 
Council, Cambridge: 

“The questions that have been raised by 
this (Quie) proposal are obviously complex 
and far-reaching, and it is difficult to deter- 
mine, at any given time just what the pro- 
posals are, since we understand that the 
provisions of the Quie bill as originally filed 
on April 20, 1967, have been changed. There- 
fore, individual superintendents have not 
determined their particular position on the 
various points at issue. 

“However, they unanimously and vigor- 
ously Opposed hasty action in changing the 
current provisions of Public Law 89-10 at 
this time. They feel that any change of such 
a major nature as seems proposed must be 
definite in its provisions, and subject to thor- 
ough hearings, so that all concerned will 
have a firm basis upon which to form their 
own opinions. It is imperative that the gains 
secured by public and private school pupils 
under 89-10 should be maintained—and in- 
deed improved upon—if changes are to be 
made. Therefore, At is is the sentiment of this 
influential group of superintendents that 
they oppose passage of the Quie Amendment 
at this time. 

“To this sentiment, we can add our fervent 
agreement. Undoubtedly there are ways in 
which the present provisions or regulations 
of Public Law 89-10 can be improved upon, 
but such action should be the result of care- 
ful decisions, rather than the result of hasty 
and emotional action whose results are, at 
the very least, highly uncertain.” 
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Mr. Oscar E. Miller, Superintendent San 
Antonio Independent School District: 

“I strongly urge you to support passage 
of the extension of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1967 (H.R. 7819). 
This legislation has been a great asset to us 
in helping solve problems that have existed in 
San Antonio for years. 

“Being the core-city school district in a 
metropolitan area, with large numbers of 
children from low-income families enables 
the San Antonio Independent School Dis- 
trict to qualify for a sizeable Title I alloca- 
tion. We have effected major improvements 
with Title I funds, such as libraries in ele- 
mentary schools, a preschool program, read- 
ing classes and many others. We are now 
employing 506 additional personnel with 
Title I funds—a corps of teachers and aides 
which is making a tremendous difference in 
our project schools. 

“We oppose any substitute proposals, since 
P.L. 89-10 is already so effective. Please do 
all in your power to enact H.R. 7819, so that 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
may continue uninterrupted.” 

By John Letson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia: 

“Urge your affirmative vote extension of 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
H.R. 7819, and opposition to substitute pro- 
posal. Atlanta receives approximately $314 
million from present Act. Substitute pro- 
posal would disastrously reduce this amount 
and force elimination of urgently needed 
educational programs, Large cities where edu- 
cational problems are desperately serious 
would be hardest hit by enactment of sub- 
stitute proposal. Urge your help in avoiding 
what would be a disaster for Atlanta.” 

Dr, Norman Drachler, Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan: 

“The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act Amendments, H.R. 7819, reported by the 
House Labor and Education Committee, will 
be debated by the House sometime in the 
very near future. We here in Detroit support 
the Committee report without reservation 
and would hope that the measure is passed 
by a clear-cut majority vote. 

“The substitute proposals that are now 
being discussed would do great harm to the 
present programs that are being provided in 
the metropolitan centers of this nation for 
the economically and educationally deprived 
youngster. These programs are just now 
moving into a balanced operational program 
of compensatory education for our children. 
Any change in the present law would throw 
these programs into a state of confusion 
which might possibly disrupt entire com- 
munities. 

“The substitute proposals that have been 
offered under the mantle of general aid to 
education do not put the limited amount of 
money provided where the educational needs 
are the greatest. Indeed, the clamor for block 
grants to the individual states for adminis- 
tration by the states offers little that can 
assure the large cities of the real assistance in 
meeting their basic problems, Such grants 
coming to the states would undoubtedly fall 
into the same unrealistic distribution pat- 
terns that are typical of most state school aid 
programs throughout the nation. The thrust 
of the present Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act was at specific problems that 
must be met if we are to provide equal educa- 
tional opportunity for our economically and 
educationally deprived youngsters. 

“The authorizations provided in the legis- 
lation could assure continued forward 
progress in keeping with the intent of the 
law. Hopefully, these authorizations will be 
matched with adequate appropriations.” 

Dr. James F, Redmond, General Superin- 
tendent of Schools. Chicago: 

“Chicago schools have received great bene- 
fit from ESEA programs and continuation of 
them considered essential. Strongly urge that 
you oppose any substitute proposals and 
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take every action possible to assure passage 
of the extension of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act as proposed in HR. 
7819. 

Dr. William Kottmeyer, Superintendent 
of Instruction, St. Louis Public Schools: 

“You are urged to support H.R. 7819 ex- 
tending the Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Act. Under this legislation our chil- 
dren have begun to make significant educa- 
tional gains. Now after a difficult two-year 
period the ESEA is beginning to work well. 
To change directions radically at this time 
as proposed by H.R. 8983, the Quie amend- 
ment, would bring disruption and turmoil 
to school programs now beginning to show 
educational profit. ESEA should be continu- 
ously studied and substitute proposals such 
as H.R, 8983 should have extensive, careful 
hearings. However, we need FY 1968 funds al- 
located now, not after months of debate, 
and we in St. Louis cannot afford the reduc- 
tion of $1,000,000 which would come with 
H.R. 8983 as now written.” 

Dr. Paul B. Salmon, Superintendent of 
schools, Pasadena, California: 

“The Compensatory Education program in 
Pasadena would be greatly hampered if the 
provisions of the Quie Amendment were 
adopted.” 

Dr. Laurence G. Paquin, Superintendent 
of Baltimore City Public Schools, Baltimore, 
Maryland: 

“Respectfully and earnestly urge your sup- 
port of H.R. 7819, extending the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. We also urge 
your opposition to any substitute proposals 
since all substitute proposals would seri- 
ously jeopardize our efforts on behalf of 
children and youth served through the pres- 
ent Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. Substitute proposals examined by us 
will be harmful to Baltimore City.” 


NEED TO REVISE SELECTIVE 
SERVICE LAW—LXV 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. KASTENMETER] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Armed Services is 
meeting today in executive session to 
decide the induction provisions of the 
Universal Military Training and Service 
Act. This act, more than any other piece 
of legislation that will face the 90th Con- 
gress, will determine the fate and destiny 

of America’s young men. 

The House must consider several 
urgent questions. Although some individ- 
uals have expressed the thought that 
the draft will be around for many years, 
I do not believe a justification for such 
a conscription has been made. It is im- 
portant that Congress make a declara- 
tion calling for a return to our tradition- 
al system of voluntary recruitment as 
soon as it becomes feasible. Furthermore, 
I feel that the present law should not be 
extended for a period of 4 years, but for 
a shorter time to permit a review of the 
manpower needs of the Armed Forces as 
conditions change. 

The method of selecting inductees 
must be examined very closely. The 
President has concluded that the only 
method which approaches complete 
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fairness is a lottery. It is important that 
the House discuss this system of election. 

The President expressed the hope that 
the Congress will debate the question of 
the continuation of college deferments 
for undergraduate students. The Senate 
ducked this issue. Will the House do 
likewise? The future of occupational de- 
ferments also should be considered. 

There are several other problems to 
which the House should address itself. 
For example, the right of a registrant 
at an appeals hearing and, the determi- 
nation of a conscientious objector. 

The Nation expects a thorough dis- 
cussion and debate on these issues. The 
House must not fail in its responsibility 
to the people. 


STATEMENT OF DANTE B. FASCELL: 
THE FEDERAL EFFORT AGAINST 
ORGANIZED CRIME 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Fascett] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Law Enforcement 
and the Administration of Justice re- 
cently issued its report, “The Challenge 
of Crime in a Free Society,” which at- 
tempts to assess the nature and gravity 
of the threat to our society from all kinds 
of crime. Chapter 7 of that report dealt 
specifically with the problem of orga- 
nized crime, considered the effectiveness 
of our laws and law-enforcement agen- 
cies to deal with it, and stressed the need 
for a national, well-coordinated strategy 
against organized crime. 

The Commission recently released a 
task force report on organized crime, 
which is an annotated version of chapter 
7 of its general report, and includes sev- 
eral studies on various aspects of orga- 
nized crime which were made for the 
Commission by independent consultants. 

The report should remove any doubts 
that organized crime is a multibillion- 
dollar operation, with tremendous im- 
pact on the economy and the quality of 
life in our Nation. Not content with its 
harvest from the customary criminal ac- 
tivities of gambling, loan sharking, and 
narcotics and the like, organized crime 
increasingly is infiltrating more and 
more legitimate businesses. These it 
operates in an aura of legality, while 
covertly practicing all of the ruthless, 
coercive, and dishonest tactics that are 
usually associated with its criminal ac- 
tivities. 

Some measure of the menace that 
organized crime presents can be esti- 
mated by the huge amounts of money 
it exacts, legally and illegally, from the 
knowing and the unsuspecting alike. The 
full dimension of the threat, however, is 
implicit in the vast economic and polit- 
ical power that can flow from such en- 
richment. To permit that horror to grow 
will be to confess impotence and a con- 
scious abdication of responsibility by 
men who claim the ability to shape their 
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destiny and control their environment 
by the rule of law. 

The Legal and Monetary Affairs Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations, of which I am 
chairman, has the obligation to examine 
and evaluate the operational efficiency 
and economy of many of the Federal 
Government’s agencies which have re- 
sponsibilities for the investigation, en- 
forcement, and prosecution in criminal 
matters. 

The subcommittee has been conducting 
a study of the Federal effort and ca- 
pabilities to combat organized crime, and 
has held several days of hearings at 
which Department of Justice witnesses 
testified. Yesterday we began ‘an exami- 
nation of operations in the organized 
crimes area of various investigative 
agencies. The heads of the Internal 
Revenue Service’s Intelligence Division 
and of its Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Divi- 
sion will testify. Meanwhile, I want to 
call to the attention of the Members the 
issuance of the task force report on or- 
ganized crime in the hope that it will 
receive their careful consideration and 
study, and in the expectation that it will 
be recognized as an important step to- 
ward the creation of a truly effective 
strategy for combating organized crime. 


REGULATIONS ON SEX 
DISCRIMINATION 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Michigan [Mrs. GRIFFITHS] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 


matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from e ipod PA 

There was no ection. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude at this point in the RECORD the 
statement I made at the hearing of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, concerning proposals to amend 
the Commission’s regulations on sex dis- 
crimination, on May 3, 1967: 

STATEMENT BY Mrs, GRIFFITHS 

This is my 18th year as a representative 
in — —— from the 17th District of 
Michigan. This District, which is in the City 
of Detroit, has a population of over 415,000. 

I have for several years been particularly 
vocal against the many discriminations to 
which women are subjected. I was one of the 
principal supporters of the amendment to 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to 
prohibit sex discrimination in employment. 
During the past year I have vigorously at- 
tacked. discrimination against women in 
various fields of employment and my views 
were widely known and discussed amongst 
the voters of my District. The fact that I am 
for fair dealing has never been a detriment 
to my career. I have found that men in gen- 
eral have supported my views just as fully 
and perhaps much more capably even than 
women have. Therefore I speak today, not 
merely for myself, but to express the views 
and positions of my constituents and, I feel 
sure, the many millions of women, and fair- 
minded men, throughout the country who 
deplore the continuing forms of sex dis- 

crimination which still taint the employ- 
ment practices of our country. 

First of all, I want to commend the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission for 
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beginning to face up to its duties and respon- 
sibilities with respect to sex discrimination 
in employment under Title VII. The fact that 
more than one-third of all employment dis- 
crimination complaints received by the Com- 
mission involve sex discrimination makes it 
clear that your Commission must give in- 
creased emphasis to combatting such dis- 
crimination whenever it arises if the Com- 
mission is to fulfill its responsibilities under 
Title VII. 

The hearings on amending the Commis- 
sion’s guidelines concerning sex discrimina- 
tion will help reveal the large discriminations 
which now adversely affect the job opportu- 
nities of women throughout our country. 
Each of the three topics to be discussed at 
these hearings—state laws regulating wom- 
en’s employment, sex-segregated job adver- 
tising, and sex differences in employee 
pension and retirement plans—deal with 
matters which adversely affect women’s em- 
ployment opportunities. 


STATE “PROTECTIVE” LEGISLATION 


The incredibly bad working conditions for 
the unskilled or semi-skilled workers at the 
turn of the century—for men as well as 
women—resulted in the enactment of laws in 
many states to protect workers from the de- 
mands of employers who exercised vastly 
superior economic power. These laws prohib- 
ited employers from compelling their em- 
Ployees to work for more than a specified 
number of hours per day or week, or for less 
than specified minimum wages, or under 
specified unhealthful or unsafe working con- 
ditions. 

I certainly support such protective laws 
when they are applied equally with respect 
to men and women, because they help to 
prevent unfair and inhumane treatment of 
workers and to balance the odds between em- 
ployers and the workers, particularly the 
unorganized workers. 

However, the drive for these state protec- 
tive laws was distorted for several reasons 
into laws applying solely to women. 

First, the conservatism of the Judiciary 
produced a specious distortion into the law, 
when the Supreme Court in 1905 invalidated 
a New York statute prohibiting bakeries from 
compelling their employees (male and fe- 
male) to work more than 10 hours per day 
(Lochner v. New York, 198 U.S. 45), and in 
1908 upheld an Oregon statute prohibiting 
the employment of females for more than 
10 hours per day (Muller v. Oregon, 208 U.S. 
412). It was not until 1941, when the Court 
decided U.S. v. Darby 312 U.S. 100, that the 
Judiciary recognized the right of the Govern- 
ment to regulate wages, hours and working 
conditions of all employees, male and female, 
in order to protect their health and safety. 
Hence, those who fought for better working 
conditions felt compelled to direct their ef- 
forts toward laws relating to women em- 
ployees. 

Second, by securing such legislation for 
women they hoped to obtain similar laws (e.g. 
shorter hours) for all workers, as well as to 
enact into law and standardize the hours 
and working conditions which the more 
organized trades were obtaining by colléc- 
tive bargaining. 

Third, as I pointed out on the floor of the 
House of Representatives during the debate 
on Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
“most of the so-called protective legislation 
has really been to protect men’s rights in 
better paying jobs“ (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 110, pt. 2, p. 2580). 

The national economy and the working 
conditions of employees are no longer those 
of the 1890’s. Today's women, with increased 
education and increased economic inde- 
pendence, are working in larger numbers and 
in a greater variety of Jobs than ever before 
in our history. They are competing for, and 
3 3 to hold, jobs of almost all 


The Congress recognized these develop- 
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ments when it enacted the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act by decreeing that women must be treated 
equally and without discrimination in em- 
ployment in all jobs, with only one excep- 
tion—‘“those certain instances where 
sex... is a bona fide occupational qualifi- 
cation reasonably necessary to the normal 
operation of that particular business or en- 
terprise“ (Title VII, sec. 703 (e)(1)). The 
Federal statute recognizes that there may be 
some cases in which the biological differ- 
ences between men and women may justify 
the hiring of one and not the other for a 
particular job. But it makes the test rest on 
whether such sex distinction is a “bona fide 
occupational qualification” in the certain 
instance”, Moreover it must be “reasonably 
necessary” in the “normal operation” of the 
“particular” business or enterprise in which 
the employee would be working. The Federal 
law does not authorize a sex distinction in 
employment which is based merely upon a 
decree contained in a State law. In other 
words, so far as the Federal Civil Rights Act 
is concerned, the validity of a sex distinction 
in employment required by State law must be 
tested by whether that distinction is factual- 
ly necessary in a particular job. Hence, for 
the EEOC to say that sex discrimination in 
jobs is justified merely because a state law 
restricts the conditions pertaining to women's 
employment, and not to men’s employment, 
is simply legislating by administrative fiat. 

The Commission’s approach to the state 
laws has, no doubt, been affected by the 
argument that women who have children 
cannot afford overtime work and therefore 
must be “protected” pursuant to the State 
maximum hours laws, even at the expense of 
the women who seek to assert their employ- 
ment rights under Title VII. However, your 
files are filled with instances of women with 
children who believe they cannot afford not 
to work overtime, Mrs. Mengelkoch, the 
plaintiff in the Title VII case in California, 
is the sole support of 3 children. Her ability 
to support them is so direfully affected by 
the State law banning overtime work that 
she is undergoing the great hardship of chal- 
lenging the state ban. In any event, the 
EEOC does not have authority to disregard 
Title VII's mandate of nondiscrimination for 
the purpose of “protecting” some women— 
you may not rob Polly to protect Pauline. 

Experience has shown that many State 
laws limiting the hours or regulating the 
conditions of employment of women fre- 
quently serve, not to protect women, but to 
limit their opportunities for holding or being 
promoted in many types of jobs. For exam- 
ple, Utah has a law prohibiting women 
from lifting more than 15 pounds. A law of 
California prohibits women from working 
more than 8 hours per day. It is ridiculous 
to allow employers to refuse to hire women 
for jobs which may involve lifting more 
than 15 pounds, or working more than 8 
hours per day. 

The E.E.0.C. has recognized and acknowl- 
edged that many of these laws do in fact 
discriminate against women’s Job opportuni- 
ties. For example, the Commission’s regula- 
tions state as follows: 

29 CF. R. 1604.1(b): The Commission be- 


lieves that some state laws and regulations 


with respect to the employment of women, 
although originally for valid protective rea- 
sons, have ceased to be relevant to our tech- 
nology or to the expanding role of the woman 
worker in our economy.’ 

“29 CF. R. 1604.1(c): ‘. .. in cases where 
the clear effect of a [state] law in current 
circumstances is not to protect women but 
to subject them to discrimination, the [state] 
law will not be considered a justification for 
discrimination.“ 

On August 19, 1966, the Commission an- 
nounced, in the Mengelkoch case, that “the 
Commission believes that in fact these 
[state] laws in many situations have an ad- 
verse effect on employment opportunities 
for women.” 
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However, the Commission has refused to 
express a judgment as to whether, in view 
of such discrimination, the State law must 
give way to the requirement of equality con- 
tained in Title VII. 

I believe the Commission has in this re- 
spect failed to perform its statutory duty. 

Section 708 of Title VII squarely recognizes 
that any State law “which purports to re- 
quire or permit the doing of any act which 
would be an unlawful employment practice 
under this Title” must give way to the man- 
date of Title VII. This was fully recognized 
in the Congressional debate on the sex 

amendment to Title VII, When I spoke 
against the so called state protective legisla- 
tion, I pointed out that “some of these 
arbitrary . classifications passed in State 
statutes will be tested again” as a result of 
enacting the sex amendment (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 110, pt. 2, p. 2580), And Con- 
gresswoman St. George, in urging the enact- 
ment of the amendment, pointed out that 
the state “protective legislative . pre- 
vents women from going into the “higher 
salary brackets.“ (Ibid). Those who spoke 
in ‘opposition to the amendment ex- 
the view that it would strike down 
„Laws favorable to women” (Congressman 
" Celler, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol, 110, pt. 2, 
p. 2578), and that the “laws that limit 
the number of hours they [women] may 
work in certain industries. . All of these 
laws. . . may be repealed by implication, by 
the amendment.” 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, f 
3732). Thus, both the legislative debate 
and the specific words of sec. 708 demon- 
-strate that Congress intended the principle of 
nondiscrimination to override the state laws 
which deny equality of employment oppor- 
tunity. 

The Commission is authorized to make in- 
terpretations of the Act and to issue opinions 
and regulations (sec. 713), to recommend to 
the Attorney General the institution of civil 
actions against persons engaged in a pat- 
tern or practice of resistance to the full en- 
joyment of” rights under Title VII (secs. 
705(g)(6) and 707), and to try to eliminate 
discrimination in employment (sec. 706). 

Even though the Commission cannot now 
enforce its determinations and interpreta- 
tions, the Commission has the duty under 
Title VII to express its views on the effect 
of Title VII on State laws which cause dis- 
crimination against women in job opportuni- 
ties in particular instances. The fact that a 
state law prohibits an employer from work- 
ing his female employees more than 8 hours 
per day, or at night, or under other condi- 
tions, does not make sex a “bona fide occu- 
pational qualification” and therefore does 
not justify discrimination on the basis of 
sex, unless sex is, in fact, a bona fide quali- 
fication for the actual work in the particular 
job. It is not the Commission’s job to deter- 
mine whether its opinion will insulate the 
employer against possible liability under 
state laws. 

I would like to add one additional point. 
None of the state laws restricting a woman’s 
hours of work are directed at the woman, 
merely the employer. Thus, a woman can 
and does work two or even three poorly paid 
jobs, and no one protects her from this. 
Therefore, it can legitimately be asked—Does 
the protection protect? Of course, it doesn’t. 

The Commission fails to perform its statu- 
tory duty when it evades its obligation to 
examine and announce its opinion on the 
effect which the state law has on the Title 
VII right to nondiscriminatory treatment. 
The Commission is not performing its duty 
merely by shifting it to the courts, and to 
the individual women who seek to improve 
their employment opportunities. 

I therefore urge that you revise section 
1604.1 (a) (3), and (b), and (e) of your regu- 
lations, to reflect the statutory test of equal 
treatment I have here pointed out. I call on 
you to administer Title VII as it was written, 
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and to foreswear any impulse to engraft on 
its plain words the mossbacked and discrim- 
inatory theories imbedded in the State re- 
strictive laws, which really do not protect 
women but merely give working women the 
short end of the stick in wages, promotions 
and responsibilities. 
SEX-SEGREGATED JOB ADVERTISEMENTS 

Section 704(b) of Title VII makes it an 
unlawful employment practice for an em- 
ployer, labor organization, or employment 
agency to publish or cause to be published 
any job advertisement which indicates “any 
preference, limitation, specification, or dis- 
crimination” based on sex,—unless sex is a 
bona fide occupational qualification for em- 
ployment, 

In October, 1965 the Interdepartmental 
Committee on the Status of Women urged 
the E. E. O. C. to make clear to employers that 
this law prohibits sex-segregated employ- 
ment advertisement. The Interdepartmental 
Committee pointed out that separate Help 
Wanted—Men” and “Help Wanted—Wom- 
en” columns in newspapers serve only to ad- 
vise prospective job applicants not to apply 
where they are not wanted, thus perpetu- 
ating discrimination” and “actually encour- 
age employers to place a sex label on jobs“, 
thus restricting the employment opportu- 
nities of both men and women. 

The guidelines adopted by the Commission 
in April, 1966 sanctioning employment ad- 
vertising in sex labeled columns have frus- 
trated the objective of Title VII as well as 
reinforcing traditional prejudicial attitudes 
limiting women to the less rewarding types 
of work. 

In light of the long-standing tradition 
which has excluded women from many jobs 
reserved for men and the custom of labeling 
some jobs—generally the lower paid jobs— 
for women, the ineyitable consequence of the 
sex labeled column is to preclude the job 
seeker from any further reading of job ads 
which are designated for persons of the op- 
posite sex. Thus, the label is more than a 
description of “occupations .. . considered 
more attractive to persons of one sex than 
the other”, They are, in fact, a “preference, 
limitation, specification, or discrimination, 
based on . . sex”, and thus flatly violate 
section 704(b) of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. 

The sex segregation of employment adver- 
tisements cannot be justified by the sugges- 
tion that they merely “promote the con- 
venience of the job seeker”. Such sex segrega- 
tion promotes only the tradition that jobs 
listed for men“ are not intended for women, 
and vice versa. The job seeker’s interest and 
convenience will be promoted much greater 
by grouping the ads according to Job Category 
so that he or she can try to find the kind 
of job he or she wants (such as bookkeeper, 
printer, accountant, plumber, etc.), rather 
than according to a sex label which automat- 
ically discourages persons of the other sex 
from reading the job ads under that label. 

Furthermore, it is irrelevant that section 
704 (b) does not apply directly to the adver- 
tising or publishing methods of newspapers 
(other than as employers). The fact is that 
section 704(b) does apply to the job adver- 
tisements printed “or caused to be printed” 
by those employers, employment agencies 
and unions covered by Title VII. 

I believe newspaper publishers will coop- 
erate with the plain meaning of the law, 
when you abandon the specious “interpreta- 
tion” that the sex-segregated job labels are 
permissible under Title VII. In any event, if 
newspapers want to continue publishing job 
ads in columns labeled “men” or “women” 
only, then at least the EE. O. C. should fulfill 
its duty to prevent employers, employment 
agencies and labor unions from violating the 
law. The enforcement of section 704(b) will 
substantially reduce the number of such sex 
labeled columns, because only jobs not cov- 
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ered by Title VII could be included therein 
without violating the law. 

It is indeed ironic that your Commission 
applies section 704(b) as prohibiting race 
labels on the job advertisement columns, but 
does just the opposite for sem labels. The 
plain fact is that the statutory prohibition 
in section 704(b) applies to both race and 
sex and makes no distinction between them 
(unless sex is a bona fide occupational quali- 
fication for the particular job). How you can 
justify these inconsistent rulings passes the 
limits of logic. 

I therefore support the petition filed by 
the National Organization for Women and 
numerous men and women individual signers 
who requested that you revise section 1604.4 
to read as follows: 

“Advertisers covered by the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 may not indicate in their help 
wanted advertising a preference based on 
sex, or place advertisements for jobs in col- 
umns classified by publishers on the basis of 
sex, unless a bona fide occupational qualifi- 
cation approved by the Commission makes it 
lawful to specify sex in the advertisement. 
The placement by an advertiser of an ad- 
vertisement for a job in á column which is 
headed by a word or words indicating sex will 
be considered as indicating a preference, 
limitation, specification, or discrimination 
based on sex.“ 


SEX DIFFERENTIALS IN PENSION AND RETIREMENT 
PLANS 

Your announcement concerning these 
hearings stated that the E.E.O. C. has re- 
ceived numerous inquiries and charges of 
discrimination arising out of differentials 
based on sex in employee pension and retire- 
ment plans, such as earlier optional and 
compulsory retirement and shorter vesting 
periods for women, and lesser benefits for the 
suryivors of female employees, Your an- 
— raised four issues for this hear- 


First. Are differentials on the basis of sex 
in employee pension and retirement plans 
prohibited by Title VII? 

This question is easily answered. Title VII 
makes it unlawful for employers to discrim- 
inate against any person on the basis of race, 
color, religion, sex or national origin with 
respect to “compensation, terms, conditions, 
or privileges of employment” (Section 703 
(a) (1)). There is no exception made with 
respect to pension and retirement plans 
which are available to employees as part of 
the employment relationship. Accordingly, 
I think it is plain that differentials on the 
basis of sex in pension and retirement plans 
are prohibited by Title VII, as to all jobs cov- 
ered by Title VII, at least with respect to 
such differentials as optional and compul- 
sory retirement ages, vesting periods, and 
amount of benefits to the employee’s sur- 
vivors. 

Second. What would be the practical effect 
of a ruling that differences on the basis of 
sex in the terms and conditions of a plan 
are permissible provided that the employer’s 
contribution is the same for employees of 
both sexes? 

The wording of this question is. vague. If 
it implies that so long as the employer’s 
contribution is the same for both sexes, there 
are no limits on the differences in the terms 
and conditions of the plan as between men 
and women employees, I oppose such a posi- 
tion. 

The fact that the employer's contribution 
is the same for both sexes does not itself 
justify a difference in what the plan provides 
to men and women employees. There should 
be no difference between men and women 
employees as to any terms or conditions of 
the pension or retirement plans unless such 
difference is squarely and precisely related 
to the basic biologic difference between men 
and women. 

I don’t see how the biologic difference jus- 
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tifies sex differences in optional or manda- 
tory retirement ages, vesting periods, or lesser 
benefits for survivors of women employees. 

Nor, despite the alleged longer life expec- 
tancy of women, do I believe that the benefit 
rates should be less for women than for men. 
In the first place, the very purpose of an- 
nuity and insurance plans based on life ex- 
pectancy is to spread the risk among many 
persons. The mortality tables do not pinpoint 
the longevity rates of different classes of men 
and women, as workers and as non-workers, 
and in relation to their health, environ- 
mental conditions, mode of living, heredity, 
and numerous other factors which have a 
much greater bearing on longevity than sex 
alone. 

In other words, present mortality studies 
are quite imprecise. They fail to reflect the 
fact that the differences in longevity within 
the male population, and within the female 
population, are much greater than between 
the sexes, and that those differences are 
caused by many other factors besides sex 
differences. The fact is that the use of the 
so-called longevity figures reflects stereotypes 
concerning women workers. This is shown 
when the survivors of women employees re- 
ceive lesser benefits even though widowers 
tend to be older than their spouses and 
therefore die earlier than the widows of male 
employees. 

Perhaps the Commission should seek to 
have an independent committee of experts 
to study and report the facts on this subject. 
But until such a study conclusively shows 
that sex discrimination in pension and re- 
tirement plans is because of ac- 
tuarial results of biologic difference, I would 
oppose discriminations in such plans in the 
face of the statutory command of equality 
of treatment contained in Title VII. 

The Federal Government’s employees are 
covered by pension and retirement plans 
which do not to a degree discriminate on 
the basis of sex, and I see no reason why non- 
Federal pension and retirement plans cannot 
do so also. However, it is still true that if I 
drop dead as I am speaking to you, my hus- 
band will have my money returned to him; 
if you drop dead as you listen, your widow 
will be picked up on the pension in the 
morning at 9:00 whether she needs it or not, 

Third. If some or all sex differentials in 
pension plans were to be held illegal, what 
provisions would be appropriate to prevent 
a retroactive impact upon such plans to the 
extent they were funded prior to July 2, 1965? 
Would some other cutoff date be appropriate? 

Here also the question seems vaguely 
worded. The mere fact that the plan was 
funded prior to July 2, 1965 (when Title VII 
became effective) is no reason for continuing 
discriminations forbidden by Title VII, un- 
less it can be shown that the funding had not 
included coverage required by the Act, and 
that to provide such coverage would adversely 
affect the fund. In such case, the plan should 
be amended to provide for prospective fund- 
ing, effective July 2, 1965, to provide the 
equality of coverage specified by the statute. 

Fourth. If some or all differentials are held 
illegal, should the Commission grant a tem- 
porary exemption to permit the elimination 
of differentials through collective bargaining? 

Since there may be different methods of 
eliminating the differentials, it would seem 
proper to allow unions and employers to 
work out the differentials by collective bar- 
gaining. But any “temporary exemption” al- 
lowed by the Commission should be condi- 
tioned upon making the nondiscriminatory 
provisions effective as of July 2, 1965 or the 
beginning of the plan, whichever is later. 
The “temporary exemption” should not be 
permitted to make for further delay in 
achieving the equality of treatment required 
by Title VII. 

I commend the EE. O. C. on holding these 
hearings and I hope that the views and 
information you receive will help you to re- 
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duce and eventually eliminate all remaining 
sex discriminations in the areas of employ- 
ment covered by Title VII. 


MORE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
SPEAK IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 7819, 
THE ELEMENTARY AND SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1967, AND AGAINST 
QUIE SUBSTITUTE 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BrapEMAs] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, this 
week I have placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp public statements by school 
superintendents from major cities in the 
United States registering their strong 
support of H.R. 7819, the bill we shall 
consider next week to extend the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965. 

These comments by school superin- 
dents, who understand from first-hand 
experience the very difficult problems of 
providing adequate elementary and sec- 
ondary education school programs in 
their cities, are compelling evidence of 
the importance of our extending this 
historic measure. 

The statements of the superintendents 
in opposition of the Quie substitute are 
equally compelling reasons for voting 
down proposals which would damage 
the effectiveness of existing programs to 
help the schools of our cities. 

As sponsor of the bill, H.R. 7819, I have 
received a number of letters from school 
superintendents in support of the com- 
mittee bill and I want now to quote ex- 
cerpts from some of these letters. 

The superintendent of the Dade 
County public schools in Miami, Fla., 
Joe Hall, wrote me: 

We have already written to our Congress- 
men, Mr. DaNre FPascett and Mr. CLAUDE 
Perper, urging their support of this bill. We 
shall continue to give it our support in every 
way possible (May 11, 1967). 


Paul W. Briggs, superintendent of 
schools in Cleveland, Ohio, wrote to ex- 
press his “concern about some of the 
proposed substitutes for H.R. 7819,” and 
said: 

I recently testified before the Subcommit- 
tee on Education and Labor of which you 
are a member... At that time I talked 
with our Ohio delegation about our concerns. 
I am particularly fearful that the philosophy 
expressed in the Quie amendment could be 
very damaging to cities plagued with poverty 
problems. 

You may be interested to know that our 
Cleveland Supplementary Educational Center 
is now in operation and fulfilling our fondest 
expectations (May 9, 1967). 


The superintendent of schools in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., James A. Hazlett, wrote 
me: 

I believe in the values of both general and 
categorical aid and view the substitutes that 
have been introduced as being detrimental to 
meeting the national objectives which re- 
cent categorical legislation has sought to 
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reach and which have instituted programs 
‘oa are just now beginning to show signs of 


Pede nave written our Congressmen and 
urged them to approve the recommendation 
of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. 


The superintendent of schools in the 
Metropolitan School District of Wayne 
Township, Marion County, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Harmon A. Baldwin, wrote: 

May I urge your support of H.R. 7819, and 
ask that you resist every effort to reduce the 
current appropriation or to change the 
method of control, It is functioning smoothly 
as it is presently, it is still in its infancy and 
little if any change should take place at the 
present time. . The problem that could 
exist in Church/State relations is seemingly 
functioning smoothly under the present pro- 
visions of 89-10. I feel that to disturb this 
would do great harm to the local communities 
as well as to the National problem. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that Members on 
both sides of the aisle will reflect on these 
statements from leading school superin- 
tendents and support H.R. 7819 and 
thereby continue a program which is pro- 
viding much needed support to the ele- 
ae and secondary schools of our 

ation. 


LEGISLATION TO AMEND PROVI- 
SIONS OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT WHICH DISCRIMINATE 
AGAINST WORKING WIVES AND 
WIDOWS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WLIAM D. 
Forp] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am happy to join my good friend and 
colleague, the gentlewoman from Michi- 
gan, Congresswoman MARTHA GRIFFITHS, 
in sponsoring legislation to amend pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act which 
discriminate against working wives and 
widows. 

The present law has worked against 
couples who have both been employed. 
In some cases, after a husband and wife 
have both retired, their combined social 
security benefits have been less than that 
of a couple drawing benefits based on 
the same total income, but earned only 
by the husband. 

Such discrimination would become 
even worse if the social security tax base 
is increased, as now proposed. 

Existing law also functions to hurt a 
widow who must work to support minor 
children. For example, a widow with two 
small children, who draws the highest 
amount of social security benefits, would 
lose $1,296 in annual benefits if she earns 
an average annual wage of $3,600. 

When this penalty is added to the so- 
cial security and income taxes she must 
pay, her net wages are less than $2,000 a 
year. As a prerequisite of employment, 
she must also pay for transportation, 
clothing, and lunches. 

These are only two of many examples 
of injustices which can be found in our 
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social security law. Mrs. GRIFFITHS’ 
amendments, which I am introducing to- 
day, would correct the law to give greater 
protection to women and to working 
couples. Its major provisions are: First, 
to permit working couples to pool their 
social security credits and draw higher 
benefits on the basis of their combined 
credits; second, to permit widows with 
minor children to earn income without 
reducing their social security benefits; 
and, third, to give the husbands, wid- 
owers, and children of working women 
the same benefits which the wives, 
widows, and children of men workers are 
now entitled to receive. 

I am sure that every Member of this 
Congress will agree with me that these 
changes are necessary and overdue, and 
should be adopted. 


A MID-DECADE CENSUS OF POPULA- 
TION, UNEMPLOYMENT, AND 
HOUSING IN 1975 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing legislation supporting 
the proposal to provide for a mid-decade 
census of population, unemployment, 
and housing in the year 1975 and every 
10 years thereafter. 

Present law requires thai a national 
census be taken every 10 years, for in- 
stance, 1960 and 1970. However, as we 
become more aware of the problems fac- 
ing our society the great need for up-to- 
date information, upon which to make 
public decisions, becomes more evident. 
One only has to evaluate our position 
in 1967, to see that we are faced with 
making decisions affecting such areas as 
housing, education, and health services 
based upon a census which is 7 years 
old. During the time span between the 
present census—1960-70—the average 
American will have moved twice. This 
constant shifting combined with a boom- 
ing birth rate makes it very difficult to 
project United States needs, for example, 
in housing, schools, and health services 
for the poor and aging. 

In the past, the cost of a national 
census has limited such a far-reaching 
information collection program to 10- 
year intervals. But the financial scope of 
present public programs and the social 
commitment of our citizens, demands 
that the government have the informa- 
tion necessary to cope with the problems 
now encountered. I urge thus that my 
colleagues in the House give careful 
study to this proposed legislation so that 
in the year 1977, we are not still faced 
with making decisions based upon in- 
formation which is 7 years old. 


PANAMA CANAL: CONSPIRACY OF 
SILENCE 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, over a period 
of years, I have addressed this body 
many times in an effort to bring the 
problems of the Panama Canal and in- 
teroceanic canals generally into focus 
and to provide the Congress and the 
executive branch of our Government 
with a program for action derived from 
a reasoned line of thought. Extensively 
quoted in the papers of foreign countries 
and in periodicals of limited circulation 
in our own, my efforts have, with rare 
exception, been ignored by the mass 
news media of the United States, its 
editors, commentators, and publicists in 
what has been a “blackout” on this vital 
subject. 

At this very time, diplomatic negotiat- 
ing teams of the United States and 
Panama are drafting new treaties that 
are designed to abrogate the 1903 treaty 
under which the Panama Cana] was con- 
structed and has been subsequently op- 
erated, thus obliterating indispensable 
authority of the United States in the 
premises. Despite the importance of the 
matters thus involved, little of funda- 
mental nature has been published in the 
press of our country and there has been 
an ominous silence in the Senate. As the 
Senate is part of the treatymaking 
power of our Government this silence 
has caused other Members of the Con- 
gress and myself grave concern and I 
have wondered what the explanation 
could be. 

Mr. Speaker, imagine my shock to 
learn from reliable authority that a 
prominent member of the U.S. negoti- 
ating team has been on Capitol Hill con- 
tacting prominent Senators in an effort 
to persuade them to keep silent on the 
Panama treaty question until the treaties 
are submitted to the Senate. Could there 
be anything better calculated to break 
down the separation of powers under our 
Constitution than for executive officials 
to act in such a presumptuous manner? 
What reasons could there be behind such 
effort except to prevent advance discus- 
sion, and thus to cause Senators to ignore 
the complicated subject until the treaties 
are suddenly sprung as a fait accompli 
without adequate understanding or de- 
bate? In consequence there is a complete 
disregard of what is appropriate and this 
constitutes another factor in the con- 
spiracy of silence. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, I wish to 
stress with all the force at my command 
that the canal treaty question is not a 
routine matter or plaything but a com- 
plicated subject that requires much 
study. To discourage advance discussion 
in the Senate can only have the effect 
of causing Senators not to study it in ad- 
vance and this invites disaster. 

The Panama Canal is a military key of 
the first order in world strategy and the 
chief feature required for the protection 
of all of Latin America. Yet there is being 
made an attempt on our part, motivated 
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by shabby sentimentalism and complete 
disregard of the consequences involved, 
to give away this great economic and 
military agency just as if the action was 
as insignificant as taking a drink of 
water. 

Aside from military considerations and 
the necessity for adequate authority 
which the United States must have, if 
the canal is to be properly maintained 
and operated, is the fact that the United 
States will not receive a penny of reim- 
bursement for the more than $2,000,000,- 
000 furnished by the taxpayers of our 
Nation with respect to the construction, 
protection, and other items of expendi- 
ture incident to the canal enterprise. The 
negotiators evidently have not the 
slightest concern for our taxpayers and 
are willing not only to give away the 
present canal and Canal Zone but also 
to provide for the building of another 
Isthmian Canal with a limited period of 
duration and which might be expropri- 
ated by Panama during limitation period. 

Because of the indicated conspiracy of 
silence and the evident desire to wholly 
disregard the interests of our taxpaying 
citizens, it is very important that our 
people appeal to their Senators and Rep- 
resentatives to see to it that ample time 
shall be provided for congressional con- 
sideration, discussion, and action with re- 
spect to the proposed treaties. Such dis- 
cussion ought to be taken without delay 
so that the entire Congress will be fully 
informed and alerted and any intended 
precipitate action as regards ratification 
could be avoided. 

Mr. Speaker, this brazen effort to keep 
the Panama story from the people of our 
Nation is a bold attempt to thwart the 
process of open covenants openly arrived 
at with respect to the proposed treaties. 
Moreover, it is altogether characteristic 
of what is customary procedure in the 
lands of despotism. 


THE BOSTON HERALD ATTACKS 
THE QUIE SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION ACT—OPPONENTS OF 
ESEA TELL ONLY HALF THE 
STORY 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BrapEmas] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, my 
good friend, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Qute], yesterday called atten- 
tion to a series of articles from the Bos- 
ton Herald which, he alleged, lend sup- 
port to his proposed substitute for the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. 

But the gentleman did not read far 
enough, for the Boston Herald specifi- 
cally opposes his bill. On April 28, after 
publishing the other articles, the Boston 
Herald specifically opposed the Quie sub- 
stitute and said of it: 

The measure clearly would be a step back- 
ward. 
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The Herald expressed some criticism 
of the present method of allocating title 
I within the States because some small 
portion of the funds goes to school dis- 
tricts of means. But poor children often 
live in relatively well-to-do school dis- 
tricts and these children have not in the 
past received the special attention, the 
remedial and other help, which they 
need. It is precisely for that reasun that 
funds are allocated on the basis of the 
number of poor children in the school 
district. 

Mr. Speaker, a recent article in the 
Educational Administration Quarterly 
reached the following conclusion on this 
subject: 

Title I of the Eiementary and Secondary 
Education Act does indeed succeed in chan- 
neling federal government funds to the low- 
income regions of the country to a very 
substantial degree . It is a highly pro- 
gressive program with respect to its tendency 
of yielding more than proportional amounts 
to low-income areas and less than propor- 
tional amounts to high-income areas, thus 
tending to lessen regional income differen- 
tials. 


Mr. Speaker, although I applaud the 
Boston Herald’s opposition to the Quie 
amendment, I must take exception to one 
tentative hypothesis which is contained 
in the editorial. The Herald indicates 
that “presumably” State education com- 
missions would allocate to the areas of 
greatest need. But the hard facts point 
to precisely the opposite conclusion. The 
fall 1966 issue of the Carnegie Quarterly 
reports the results of a finding by urban 
specialist Alan K. Campbell, of Syracuse 
University, that the areas of highest 
need—the inner cities—clearly suffer 
under present state allocation formulas. 
The Carnegie Quarterly says: 

The shocker, however, is that state aid to 
schools, which one might think would be 
designed to redress the imbalance somewhat, 
discriminates against the cities. 


Mr. Speaker, I have only one other 
quarrel to pick with the Boston Herald 
and that is the title of its editorial, 
“Republican Alternative,” for I know 
that a good many of my thoughtful 
friends on the other side of the aisle 
will find the Quie substitute as unac- 
ceptable as does the Herald. They are not 
anxious to destroy the existing Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act and 
the programs it authorizes. 

The text of Boston Herald editoral op- 
posing Quie substitute to Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act follows: 

REPUBLICAN ALTERNATIVE 

The alternative bill to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act filed by the 12 
Republican members of the House Education 
Committee is puzzling. The statement by the 
Republican members says their bill would be 
an improvement on the Title I distribution 
formula, which they called “increasingly in- 
equitable.” They further criticized the for- 
mula because under it “the vast gulf be- 
tween school expenditures in the poorest 
states and those in the wealthiest states will 
be widened further.” The Republicans ad- 
ed, “The political grounds are obvious.” 

We agree with this evaluation of Title I, 
and illustrated how it reinforces the edu- 
cational inequalities that it was supposed 
to correct In an editorial series last January. 
But the Republican bill does not answer 
these objections. Rather than reducing the 
“vast gulf” between school expenditures in 
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the poor and wealthy states, it would widen 
them. 

The Republican bill would appropriate $3 
billion in block grants to states, which would 
then distribute the funds to individual 
school systems according to need. This is 
only $300 million less than the Administra- 
tion’s bill as reported out by the House Edu- 
cation Committee, which on the surface is 
not too great a cut. Yet the distribution for- 
mula devised by the Republicans assures that 
the 16 Southern states that need the money 
most would be the ones to suffer from the 
cutback. For example, Kentucky, where stu- 
dents in the Appalachians attend one-room 
school houses without toilet facilities, would 
receive $25 million less under the Republican 
distribution formula. In contrast, Massa- 
chusetts would receive $7 million more un- 
der the Republican bill, and Minnesota— 
the home state of the representative who 
filed the bill—would receive $3 million more. 
The measure clearly would be a step back- 
ward. 

That does not mean that the concept of 
block grants to states for education should 
be rejected. The present Title I law dis- 
tributes federal funds to 95 per cent of all 
school districts, a senseless policy since 
many of those districts (New Rochelle, New- 
ton, Scarsdale, for example) do not need fed- 
eral poverty money. Presumably if state edu- 
cation commissioners were given discretion 
in distributing block grants to states, they 
would allocate the money where it is needed 
and in the quantities required, instead of 
scattering the money as the present law does. 

Southern states would be prohibited from 
discriminating against predominantly Negro 
school systems by the Civil Rights Law, and 
all the states would be given the flexibility 
which is needed to creatively and effectively 
cope with the problems of education in poor 
urban and rural schools. 

The concept of block grants to states, 
therefore, should be further explored, but 
an equal amount of effort should be devoted 
to devising an equitable distribution for- 
mula, 


GENEVA NEGOTIATIONS ON TARIFF 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, as chairman 
of the General Subcommittee on Labor, 
I announced in a press release today that 
the actions of our negotiators in Geneva 
on tariff and the testimony before our 
committee do not jibe. 

Somewhere along the line someone is 
either deliberately, or out of ignorance, 
selling the American people a bill of 
goods, that I am afraid at this point is 
foreign made. Of course, we are not yet 
in possession of the full report of the 
agreements and concessions. From what 
I see in the papers, from the statements 
of our negotiators, and the Secretary of 
State, I am apprehensive of the future 
for U.S. jobs. 

The rosy claims of the 5-year plan are 
being unfolded slowly but surely as a 
further encroachment upon the Ameri- 
can market and job opportunities, 

Quoting from a Geneva dispatch as 
carried by the Evening Star, Washing- 
ton, D.C., May 16, 1967, one finds little 
to crow about unless he is an importer 
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or exporter or worse, completely ignorant 
of the direct relationship between our 
mandated Federal labor standards and 
world trade. 

The direct quote follows: 

William Roth, head of the U.S. delegation 
said the results were of tremendous world 
importance. He predicted it would affect be- 
tween 15 billion and 16 billion dollars worth. 
The United States exports 27 billion dollars 
5 — of goods, and imports 19 billion dollars 
Wo) 


If this were true, it would be fine, but 
how come we owe the world trading na- 
tions billions of dollars? Are we counting 
as world exports our shipments to the 
Vietnam effort, the feed grain and food- 
for-peace shipments, Care packages, and 
the foreign-based troop supplies, and our 
foreign aid equipment? All we have asked 
for years is an honest count on this much 
ballyhooed and completely erroneous re- 
porting of our trade volumes. 

Again I quote from the Star: 

A higher minimum world price of $1.73 a 
bushel on hard winter wheat—An interna- 
tional food aid program of 4.5 million tons 
a year—an anti-dumping accord to protect 
businessmen from foreign competitors trying 
to export goods below cost. 


The antidumping revision is another 
sop to the U.S. workers who must com- 
pete against wages of, in many cases, 
one-tenth or less than our minimum 
wage. In fact the antidumping and the 
world wheat cartel are moving in exactly 
opposite directions. The new antidump- 
ing agreement means no nation can get 
less than cost for its product and yet 
this country has subsidized and dumped 
every bushel of wheat it sells in foreign 
markets. If we really want to double- 
talk, this is a good place to do it. Look 
at our cotton exports, sold at a cost of 
over $40 to the U.S. taxpayer on every 
bale we sell, 

Even more serious is the record of our 
own Tariff Commission in antidumping 
cases. Other nations take a simple in- 
voice and use it as proof of violation 
when we dump certain U.S, goods, but 
our U.S, companies are put through the 
wringer to get relief. The record makes 
one wonder whether the Tariff Com- 
mission works for the United States or 
against the United States. 

Another quote worthy of comment is 
the frank admission by Jean Rey, the 
Belgian chief negotiator for the Eu- 
ropean Common Market, who said: 

His group was extremely satisfied. 


He said: 

The United States finally gave way on 
chemicals while the Common Market made 
considerable concessions on cereals. 


It looks like the United States gave 
on every issue. A closer examination 
will reveal that every nation got more 
of a cut into the U.S. market in ex- 
change for lowering tariffs on U.S. goods 
while leaving all the nontariff road 
blocks to protect the employment in 
their own countries. 

The case of shoes is typical and I am 
very much afraid that when we finally 
examine the full text we will find that 
other so-called victories will turn out 
to be seriously damaging t) the U.S. 
economy. In the rubber shoe agreements 
our negotiators changed to formulae to 
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protect the Japanese share of the US. 
market against the lower waged areas 
of Taiwan and Hong Kong. The new 
change makes an ad valorum plus a per 
pair customs charge, something the Jap- 
anese have wanted since we started our 
other friends into world competition 
against them. 

No one wants to close the United States 
up against imports but the realistic ap- 
proach dictates that this Nation cannot 
raise its standard of living in a free trade 
fight for our own market against pro- 
ducers overseas; American as well as for- 
eign who use the low wages paid in for- 
eign countries as their main stock in 
trade. 

The next few months will be a repeti- 
tion of the drive put on 5 years ago for 
the 5-year trade plan. This time the re- 
sults will be even more dramatic and 
disastrous to labor intensified U.S. in- 
dustry. 

While the Vietnam situation is with 
us we would not feel the real impact. 
When it is over—and it better be over 
soon—the U.S. worker will find that the 
Star at least spoke the truth when it 
said: 

Most of the benefits of the lowered tariffs 
will go to businessmen, especially those in the 
import and export flelds. Some of the sav- 
ings will be passed on to the consumers. 


The job economy of this Nation will 
suffer, the enterprise system as we know 
it is destined for the scrap heap if the 
testimony before our committee has any 
validity at all. The only way this Nation 
can stay in world trade will be through 
international cartels, rationing of mar- 
kets, and birth control of both peoples 
and industries. 

The world can produce more than a 
sufficiency of goods so long as the wage 
levels in other countries prevent their 
peoples from buying not only our high- 
cost productions but their own low- 
waged productions of nonessentials. One 
worldwide action that must also come 
has to be a world minimum wage and 
maximum hour law. 

I believe we can have a free trade 
world if we will restrict our own demands 
for wages and profits while the other 
nations raise their standards and at the 
same time put a limit upon the amount 
of laborsaving devices where workers 
are available and the products are 
being produced in surplus. 

It is not enough to say that all nations 
will increase their trade beneficially and 
let it go at that. This holds out the 
promise that all nations will sell more 
than they buy. The best proof of how 
silly this is can be illustrated by Mr. 
Roth’s statement that we export $8 bil- 
lion worth more than we import and yet 
we are going broke. We lost industries, 
jobs, and Fort Knox. 

If this is the beneficial laying on of the 
hands that the Kennedy rounds hold out 
as a promise to all nations, then we can 
surely look for an epidemic of world- 
wide economic scurvy. 


FEDERAL-STATE PROGRAM OF 
CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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man from Rhode Island [Mr. St GER- 
MAIN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of John E. Fogarty to his eter- 
nal reward this House lost one of its 
greatest Members and the less fortunate 
citizens of our Nation lost one of their 
greatest friends and helpers. 

The tireless efforts of John Fogarty in 
behalf of our afflicted citizens are well 
known to all of us and need no further 
comment. What is needed is our con- 
tinued support of these efforts so that 
the fight so well and vigorously waged 
by John Fogarty may enjoy continued 
success. 

One of the many legislative measures 
that my close friend and colleague, John 
Fogarty, was working on at the time of 
his sudden death was a bill to extend 
and improve the Federal-State program 
of child welfare services. This measure 
has now been reintroduced in the 90th 
Congress by John’s and my close friend, 
the highly esteemed Congressman from 
Massachusetts, JAMES BURKE, 

I would like at this time, Mr. Speaker, 
to cosponsor this legislation and call upon 
the strong support of all the Members of 
this House in gaining enactment of this 
much-needed legislation. 

I am told that in these affluent United 
States there are in excess of two and a 
half million children potentially in need 
of child welfare services. Of this number 
only one-fourth to one-half actually are 
receiving these services. 

In scanning this Nation, we find that 
half of our counties offer no child wel- 
fare services whatsoever. And most dis- 
turbing, I think, is that this is the one 
area of welfare in which the Federal 
Government does not participate. 

The very apparent inadequacy of child 
welfare programs across the Nation 
manifests the need for a strong national 
program. It manifests the great demand 
for Federal assistance in meeting the 
needs of our deprived children. These 
children need our help to get on their 
feet, so to speak, so that they can live 
and grow as other children do. They need 
our help if they are going to become the 
strong citizens that we need so very 
much to further develop and guide this 
Nation in the years ahead. We can give 
them this help through this legislation. 

This bill, which was originally intro- 
duced by John Fogarty in the 89th Con- 
gress, provides for Federal sharing of 
the cost of a State’s child welfare serv- 
ices based on the State’s per capita in- 
come. 

The Federal Government under this 
bill would pay 75 percent of the State’s 
salary and training costs for child wel- 
fare personnel and 50 to 83 percent of 
all other child welfare costs incurred by 
the States. 

This legislation would serve to bring 
programs for children in line with other 
Federal welfare programs and enable 
every State to more than double its 
program for children without expending 
any additional State funds. t 
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Mr. Speaker, since 1959 it has been 
recommended that the Federal Govern- 
ment help meet the needs of our deprived 
children by sharing the costs of States’ 
child welfare services. Much to every- 
one’s dismay no action has been taken 
on this while the problem continues to 
grow in size and complexity. 

We can wait no longer, Mr. Speaker, 
2 oe problem is to be taken under con- 

rol. 

I can think of no finer tribute to our 
late, beloved colleague, John Fogarty, 
than to continue the work he began. 
This is what we will be doing if this 
legislation, which John Fogarty first pre- 
sented to the 89th Congress, is enacted. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
TEACHERS, AFL-CIO, ENDORSES 
H.R. 7819 AND OPPOSES THE QUIE 
SUBSTITUTE 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BrapEMAs] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is highly significant that the two major 
organizations of schoolteachers in the 
United States have both gone on record 
in strong support of H.R. 7819, the bill 
favorably reported by the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee to extend the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. 

As the National Education Association 
said on May 2, 1967: 

NEA believes that there is no acceptable 
substitute for H.R. 7819 before the Congress. 


I would like at this point also to place 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the state- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Teachers, AFL-CIO: 

The American Federation of Teachers, by 
unanimous Executive Council action, re- 
affirms its support of H.R. 7819, the Adminis- 
tration’s 1967 Amendments to PL 89-10, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. 

Conversely, the American Federation of 
Teachers, by unanimous action of its Execu- 
tive Council, opposes the Quie substitute 
proposals. 

We are so informing our 136,000 members. 
Charles Cogen, President, May 11, 1967. 


MR. ROOSA’S ADVICE 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished American I have admired very 
much since his service a few years ago in 
the Treasury Department, where he ren- 
dered invaluable service to our country, 
Mr. Robert V. Roosa, recently made some 
remarks I consider worthy of reproduc- 
tion in the Recorp. I insert in the REC- 
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orp at this point a news article which 
appeared in American Banker on May 
15, 1967: 

Roosa SEES LARGER BALANCE-OF-PAYMENT 
DEFICIT UNDER BOTH ACCOUNTING METHODS 
(By Ben Weberman) 

Hor SPRINGS, VA.—The United States bal- 
ance of payments deficit for this year on a 
liquidity basis of bookkeeping should be a 
little larger than the $1.4 billion of 1966, 
Robert V. Roosa, partner in Brown Broth- 
ers Harriman, New York, said Friday. 

But substantial deterioration will de- 
velop in the “official settlements” computa- 
tion which will shift from a slight surplus to 
a deficit at least as large as the size of the 
liquidity deficit, said Mr. Roosa, a former 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Roosa expressed his views at a press 
briefing following his address to a closed- 
door session of the Business Council on 
“Gold and the Dollar.” The Business Coun- 
cil comprises more than 100 corporate execu- 
tives who meet regularly with government 
officials to exchange suggestions and com- 
plaints. 

Mr. Roosa blamed the big deficit develop- 
ing on an official reserve transactions basis 
to a massive outflow of Eurodollars as do- 
mestic banks find the need for funds less 
pressing and are willing to permit borrowing 
made abroad last year to lapse at maturity. 

He complimented Treasury officials for ar- 
ranging to have European central banks and 
governments agree to build their holdings of 
dollars rather than turn them back here 
for gold. 

This country is also the beneficiary of 
problems which are plaguing France and 
which have curtailed that country’s ability 
to attract dollars. But the U.S. could well be 
subject to a gold drain as the Swiss follow 
their custom of carrying most reserves in 
gold rather than in exchange, Mr. Roosa 
suggested. 

At the Council meeting he warned that 
discussions on international monetary re- 
form should be separated from the U.S. at- 
tack on its chronic balance of payments 
deficit. The magnitude of the deficit is such, 
he declared, that no new system of reform 
would absorb these excesses in outflow over 
inflow. 

With a limited, and almost stable, supply 
of gold, he said, the U.S. cannot be the guar- 
antor of gold prices in the world. 

Support of the gold price must be shared 
by all countries, Mr. Roosa added. Only then, 
when all feel they are sharing the responsi- 
bility, will the question of gold outflow di- 
minish, he said. 

If the problem of gold support and mon- 
etary reform is not solved soon, he said, the 
world will split into currency blocs—with 
competition through devaluation for re- 
serves becoming a destructive force, as was 
the case in the 1930s. This also would break 
the trend toward international cooperation 
on trade that has developed in recent years, 
he added. 

Those who would have the U.S. act uni- 
laterally on gold are mistakenly looking only 
at the current problems and are not weigh- 
ing all the forces he charged. 

The 25% gold cover, Mr. Roosa declared, 
should come off as soon as possible. This 
would reassure those Europeans who may be 
worrying about the possibility that the U.S. 
would unilaterally decide to halt the ex- 
change of gold for dollars. 

At the meeting, Ralph Lazarus, president, 
Federated Department Stores Inc. and chair- 
man of the Council’s committee on the do- 
mestic economy, reported that a group of 
18 economists working for corporate mem- 
bers of the Council suggested that in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, the group’s 
budget deficit, on an administrative basis, 
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should be at least $15 billion and could be 
as large as $25 billion. 

On top of the $8 billion forecast in the 
President’s message to Congress last Janu- 
ary, Vietnam escalation could drain another 
$5 billion, while the corporate profit retreat 
and expiration of the investment tax credit 
could trim revenues $2.5 billion. This could 
be expanded another $3 billion or so if sur- 
tax on corporate profit does not become 
effective July 1, but instead is delayed until 
Oct. 1. 

The economists, with Mr. Lazarus in agree- 
ment, asked for a surtax that would take 
effect Oct. 1 to permit enough stimulation to 
remain in the economy until excess inven- 
tories have been digested. Then fiscal re- 
straints would be necessary and desirable, 
he said. 

His own economists are forecasting busi- 
ness operations on the basis of a second-half 
1967 increase of 3% to 4% in total retail 
sales from the same period a year ago, while 
department store sales should rise 4% to 5%, 
he added. 


MORE ABOUT THE QUIE AMEND- 
MENT—A POCKET OF FISH- 
HOOKS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr, Carey] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been so much valid criticism of the pro- 
posed amendments to the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act that I hes- 
itate to “pile on” any more. 

In all sincerity, I am constrained to 
feel a sense of sympathy for the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota, who 
until this time, could be called a friend 
to education. In fact, as I said to the 
gentleman from Minnesota a little while 
ago on the floor: 

I find it very hard, Mr. Qute, to believe 
all—I emphasize “all”—the villainous and 
wicked things being said about you. In fact 
I find it hard to believe even what I have 
been saying about you. But believe I must, 
because in overall rereading of this substitute 
measure I find new fishhooks in its pockets. 


The latest hooker I find is in the 
assurance of continuity of the emphasis 
in the act in present programs. Let me 
illustrate: 

QUIE BILL DOESN’T GUARANTEE CONTINUATION 
OF ANYTHING 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished Con- 
gressman from Minnesota claims to give 
us a measure that, I quote: “is designed 
to continue in a better form every im- 
petus toward educational improvement 
gained under the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act.” Nothing could 
be further from the facts. It is designed 
to do just the opposite; namely, to put 
an end to this long-delayed effort to im- 
prove education in this Nation. What is 

ng to emerge as a major trend 
toward improving the quality of our Na- 
tion’s poorer schools, will be ended as 
surely as if we completely repealed all 
Federal aid to education. 

Let me take as an example one small 
aspect—in terms of funds—of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act: 
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the funds title I provides to assist neg- 
3 and delinquent children in institu- 
ons. 

A total of 130,000 children in these 
institutions are being served through 
ESEA. These children are among the 
most disadvantaged in the Nation: 
youngsters who have never learned to 
live with society and are potentially 
doomed to spend their adult lives in 
prison, and orphans and neglected young 
boys and girls whose parents do not want 
them. Under ESEA, these children now 
have a chance to make a go of it, to over- 
come handicaps, to meet with educational 
success. 

The gentleman from Minnesota’s [Mr. 
Quiz] amendment, Mr. Speaker, would 
guarantee these children nothing. To be 
sure, they are briefly mentioned as po- 
tential candidates for assistance by State 
agencies. This is almost a guarantee thc7 
will not get helped, because for genera- 
tions they have been the forgotten chil- 
dren. Why should things change now? 

No, the gentleman from Minnesota’s 
Mr. Quiz] amendment would not guar- 
antee the continuation of anything. To 
the contrary: it would assure that the 
neediest children get less than we have 
promised them; and that the emerging 
impact of ESEA will be dissipated. 


DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS FOR 
THE REHABILITATION OF YOUNG 
ADULT CRIMINAL OFFENDERS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Carry] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.CAREY. Mr. Speaker, the legisla- 
tion which I am introducing today can, 
when enacted, lead to profound and 
needed changes in our correctional sys- 
tem for criminal offenders under age 25. 
No one can argue against the need for 
changes. Something is drastically wrong 
with a system which leads to a high rate 
of recidivism—a recent study found that 
only 35 percent of those in the District of 
Columbia Prison had not been previously 
incarcerated—and which almost guar- 
antees return to crime by an offender 
who is released from prison without ade- 
quate counseling and treatment and is 
given only superficial and punitive parole 
supervision. It is shocking to read a mag- 
azine article in which former Attorney 
General Katzenbach states, and I quote: 

Too often, our jails are finishing schools 
where a minor offender can become a major 
criminal in a short time. 


The President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice concluded in its report that in- 
stead of leading to correction and serving 
as positive detriments to crime, most 
prisons and juvenile facilities make re- 
habilitation of the offender almost im- 
possible. Only 20 percent of the 120,000 
people employed in the corrections field 
have any part in rehabilitation programs. 
There are only 50 psychiatrists and 100 
psychologists working full time in U.S. 
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correctional institutions. The ratio of 
teachers and vocational instructors to 
inmates is about one to 400. Less 
than 8 percent of those employed 
in the field of corrections have received 
any professional education. 

When these statistics, which clearly 
illustrate how little professional advice 
and assistance is available to the ju- 
venile or adult offender, are linked with 
knowledge about the prisons themselves, 
the picture is indeed depressing. More 
than 40 percent of this country’s correc- 
tional facilities were built before 1920. 
Most of them are outmoded, overcrowded, 
and devoid of either adequate facilities 
or well-organized training and educa- 
tional programs. 

Our correctional system is indeed pu- 
nitive: but it does nothing to prevent 
crime and to save the taxpayer further 
dollars by returning the offender to so- 
ciety with new ability to play a con- 
structive role. Instead, the returned con- 
vict faces almost impossible obstacles in 
his attempt to “go straight.” First, he 
must have a job: not only to support 
himself, but also to gain back his self- 
respect and to keep some hope for the 
future. 

Meaningful jobs are almost impossible 
to find, and wages in available jobs 
barely reach the subsistence level. The 
average Federal offender earns less than 
$200 a month during the period imme- 
diately following his release. Only 25 
percent of all Federal releasees work 80 
percent of the time during their first 
3 months out of prison. During this time 
nearly 20 percent of those released have 
found no work at all. One of the Sunday 
magazines a few weeks ago detailed the 
story of a man, fresh from prison, trying 
to find a job. He had no help from Fed- 
eral or local employment agencies, nor 
from his parole officer. His status as a 
former convict caused immediate rejec- 
tion from one job after another. He was 
almost in despair. Sometimes, for such 
men, the road back to crime becomes 
short and slick: they feel they have no 
choice. Society has rejected them once 
and for all. 

The future of the average juvenile of- 
fender is even more tragic, for these 
young people start the downward proc- 
ess at an earlier age, when they are more 
susceptible to evil influences and 
the depression and discouragement of 
normal prison life. These juvenile of- 
fenders begin with more than one strike 
against them: most of them come into 
prison poorly educated and with little 
motivation for the future. A study in 
Atlanta showed that the typical boy sent 
to a State training school was 3.4 years 
behind his contemporaries in basic skills 
like reading and writing. Only 17 per- 
cent of those in prison—less than one- 
third the national average—had fin- 
ished high school. 

What is the solution? The most hope- 
ful answer to the cyclical behavior of 
the criminal offender seems to lie in 
adequate rehabilitation. Rehabilitation 
is defined as services to fit the individual 
for employment and productive useful 
living. For the criminal offender, this 
means educational and vocational train- 
ing while in prison and guidance, coun- 
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seling, and job finding for those who are 
released. Correctional rehabilitation is 
a new field. Therefore it will be some time 
yet before we are sure which methods are 
most successful. In the meantime experi- 
mentation and many demonstration 
projects are vital to achieve progress. 

The bill I am introducing today would 
establish a 3-year demonstration project, 
which would not only help the individual 
prisoners who received the services pro- 
vided, but would provide the whole coun- 
try with desperately needed information. 
It is only one of several avenues of re- 
search which must be explored: but it 
will prove a great step forward. 

The bill will amend section 805 of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. It 
provides that over the next 3 fiscal years, 
teams composed of VISTA volunteers and 
members of the Teacher Corps will be 
placed in no more than six prison facili- 
ties in or nearby six large metropolitan 
areas, Young criminal offenders aged 16 
to 25 will be given intensive education, 
training, and counseling during 6 to 8 
months prior to release from confine- 
ment and also during 6 to 8 months im- 
mediately following release. The pro- 
gram will be operated under the direc- 
tion not only of project supervisory 
personnel but of community sponsoring 
groups composed of judges, prison and 
parole officials, and criminologists. The 
work of these volunteer teams will not 
conflict with the operations of local cor- 
rections departments, but will supple- 
ment any existing programs. Those cities 
which participate in this program will 
have to offer cooperation and assistance, 
but they will not have to change their 
existing correctional policies. 

The Teacher Corps members will work 
with prisoners in a 1-to-10 ratio. The 
early months of their teaching program 
will include intensive remedial work 
in English and arithmetic at the indi- 
vidual’s level and pace. It is expected that 
various experimental educational tech- 
niques, such as team teaching, will be 
used, and that the basic curriculum will 
be supplemented with special work in 
the social and physical sciences. 

The VISTA volunteer, who will have a 
caseload of four offenders, will provide a 
valuable link with the community and 
family that is not existent at the present 
time. Prior to release, the volunteer will 
help obtain a job for the prisoner and 
develop good family and community re- 
lations. When a job has been found, the 
volunteer will see that the Teacher Corps 
instructor knows of any special require- 
ments of the employer, so that the in- 
dividual prisoner’s educational program 
can be structured to prepare him for the 
specific job. 

After the prisoner has been released 
the VISTA volunteer will visit him both 
in his home and at work every 1 to 2 
days to make sure that no problems de- 
velop. The volunteer will also acquaint 
the released prisoner with all available 
community programs which might be of 
use to him. 

The Teacher Corps-VISTA project will 
help many young offenders escape from 
the cycle of crime and punishment. We 
know that intensive training programs 
and saturation educational work are 
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amazingly successful, especially when 
coupled with sympathetic counseling. 
The VISTA volunteer and the member 
of the Teacher Corps will prove sensitive 
to the problems of the young offender, 
and general experience in working with 
and for the poor should prove a useful 
background. These volunteers will bring 
the dedication and atmosphere of hope 
which is so desperately needed in this 
Nation’s prisons. 

Significantly, the work of the VISTA 
volunteer and Teacher Corps member 
will be specifically geared to an existing 
job. The goals will be clear, and the ju- 
venile offender can obtain necessary skills 
in the knowledge that they will soon be 
put to good use. The VISTA volunteer 
will serve as a link between the released 
prisoner and his community. He will al- 
leviate the hostility between a suspicious 
community and a resentful ex-convict. 

This 3-year program requires only a 
small outlay of Federal funds, especially 
in comparison with the return in produc- 
tive work that can be expected. During 
fiscal year 1968 less than $1.3 million will 
be needed. During the following 2 fiscal 
years less than $2 million a year will be 
required. 

This program is urgently needed. It 
can only lead to improvements in our 
correctional system, which is today far 
too concerned with punishment at the 
expense of rehabilitation. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation I intro- 
duce now has been sponsored in the other 
body by the junior Senator from New 
York Senator Kennepy and 16 additional 
Members of the other body. I hope and 
trust it will receive substantial support in 
the House. 


FAMILY PLANNING SERVICES 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SCHEUER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, joined by 
Mr. ApaMs, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr. Esch, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. 
KUPFERMAN, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. RES- 
NICK, Mr. ROSENTHAL, and Mr. UDALL, I 
have today introduced a bill designed to 
begin what I hope will some day be a 
fine national program of family planning 
services. 

The bill authorizes the Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to make 
grants for family planning services for 
low-income families to public or private 
nonprofit agencies at the State or local 
level which are capable of getting such 
programs underway rapidly. Family in- 
tegrity and individual conscience will be 
protected and respected. 

The bill provides for the assignment 
of Public Health Service personnel to 
OEO to assist in carrying out this pro- 
gram and for the coordination of family 
planning programs between OEO and 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity 
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has demonstrated not only its desire, but 
its ability to undertake family planning 
programs and, perhaps in a unique fash- 
ion among Government agencies, the 
OEO has demonstrated its desire to give 
such programs a high priority. This year 
it is spending about $4,000,000 on family 
planning services, primarily in grants to 
community family planning centers 
through its community action program. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a positive response 
on the part of the office here in Washing- 
ton to the needs of local action programs 
in poverty areas around the country. I 
applaud such a response. Furthermore, 
on March 20, 1967, when it had become 
clear that the funding status of OEO 
family planning projects was jeopardized, 
the OEO responded with special emer- 
gency funds to insure the continuation of 
existing family planning services being 
supported through the war on poverty 
programs. This action prevented either 
the closing of, or a serious reduction in, 
family planning services in approximate- 
ly 25 communities. 

This administrative action is indicative 
of the kind of executive initiative needed 
in all relevant Federal agencies; namely, 
energetic support for family planning 
services and high priority funding. 

For these reasons I strongly believe the 
Office of Economic Opportunity is both 
able and willing to support with sufficient 
funds and administrative direction, the 
development of family planning services 
in this country, especially in low income 
areas where such services are the least 
available. 

Even while we applaud the competence 
and willingness of Mr. Shriver and his 
staff to respond to local initiative for 
family planning services, we must recog- 
nize that neither OEO nor any other Fed- 
eral agency has the resources to make 
substantial grants to hospitals or other 
local community and health agencies 
specifically to provide family planning 
services and supplies. These agencies 
must receive such Federal assistance if 
they are to render this valuable and 
needed service. 

Mr. Speaker, scientific, religious, civic 
and political leaders in this country have 
in the past several years stepped forward 


to tell us of the relationship between 


poverty, economic dependency and un- 
wanted pregnancy with the well-being, 
stability, and integrity of the individual 
family. Such reports have emanated 
from a White House conference, from 
the National Academy of Sciences, from 
executive agencies, from public and pri- 
vate universities, and from congressional 
hearings. No one who has heard these 
leaders, who has read these reports, or 
who has seen the consequences of pov- 
erty can help but be touched and im- 
pressed. 

Among many factors, this growing evi- 
dence suggests two major points. First 
is the cycle which Mollie Orshansky of 
the Social Security Administration. de- 
scribes as the larger the family, the 
greater the poverty hazard for children.” 
According to this learned social scien- 
tist— 

Of the 15 million children being reared in 
poverty, 6.5 million or 43 percent were grow- 
ing up in a home with at least 5 youngsters 
under age 18. Indeed the poverty rate among 
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families rose sharply from 12 percent when 
there was one child in the home to 49 per- 
cent when there were 6 or more children. 


In her “Who’s Who Among the Poor,” 
Miss Orshansky points out a brutal fact: 

The poverty rate for all families with 5 or 6 
children is three and a half times as high as 
for families with 1 or 2 children. 


It is sometimes said by those unfamiliar 
with the facts of poverty and human 
motivation that the poor have no desire 
to limit their family size. But such al- 
legations simply do not stand up to the 
facts. Study after study indicates that 
impoverished parents, both white and 
non-white, almost uniformly show a 
strong desire to limit the size of their 
families. These verbal expressions have 
been translated into the actual use of 
family planning services in communities 
where such services are easily available 
to impoverished families. Dr. Murray 
Grant, chief of health services in the 
District of Columbia, has said on a num- 
ber of occasions that the birth control 
programs in District hospitals and in 
neighborhood centers is one of the most 
popular programs that we have.” 

In my own city of New York, the strong 
response to the programs undertaken in 
the past 2 years in the city hospitals, the 
health department and other agencies is 
dramatic testimony to the eagerness of 
low income mothers to avail themselves 
of family planning services whenever 
they are offered. Although most of our 
clinics are crowded, understaffed, and 
often inconveniently scheduled; although 
little effort has been made to inform the 
potential patients of the availability of 
the service, it is estimated that as many 
as one half of the women in the eligible 
low income group are currently utilizing 
the programs. 

The need for a large-scale family 
planning program is clear. There is 
abundant evidence that many low- 
income families recognize that their ef- 
forts to escape poverty are seriously hin- 
dered by the advent of too many chil- 
dren spaced too closely together. The 
poorly educated and poverty stricken, 
who are the most in need of family 
planning assistance, are the very persons 
who now have the least access to such 
assistance. It is also clear that those who 
know about the existence and avail- 
ability of such services are quick to take 
advantage of them. 

But in most cases the services are just 
not there. For example, it is estimated 
that there are approximately 5 million 
low-income women in the child-bearing 
years in this country who are not seeking 
an immediate pregnancy. Of these, ap- 
proximately 800,000—or 16 percent—are 
receiving some kind of family planning 
assistance. Of this number, half are re- 
ceiving such help through Federal, State, 
and local government public agencies. 
The remaining half are receiving help 
from private nonprofit sources such as 
Planned Parenthood-World Population. 

Mr. Speaker, there should not be any 
hesitancy on the part of this Congress in 
initiating programs which would make 
family planning services available to all 
the people who need them. I should like 
to remind my colleagues that the last 
four Presidents—Harry S. Truman, 
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Dwight D. Eisenhower, John F. Kennedy, 
and Lyndon B. Johnson —have all made 
forthright statements in favor of Gov- 
ernment support of family planning 
services. 

President Johnson has made more 
than two dozen statements on this prob- 
lem. It is clear that this administration 
is placing a high priority on supporting 
and improving family planning services. 
The President has said, for example: 

We have a growing concern to foster the 
integrity of the family, and the opportunity 
for each child. It is essential that all fami- 
lies have access to information and services 
that will allow freedom to choose the num- 
ber and spacing of their children within the 
dictates of individual conscience . . . 


Statements have been made on the 
floor of both Houses of Congress in the 
past 2 years which clearly show the 
concern of the National Legislature with 
the problems of family size and poverty. 
I refer specifically to the remarks in this 
Chamber the other day—May 8, 1967— 
by our colleague from Arizona [Mr. 
UDALL], and in the other body, by Sena- 
tors TypIncs, FULBRIGHT, and GrRuENING. 
In the last Congress 51 Members in both 
Houses were associated with legislation 
which was, in one form or another, rele- 
vant to population or family planning 
problems. 

For those who feel that religious at- 
titudes are a serious encumbrance to 
Government sponsorship of family plan- 
ning services, I should like to refer 
briefly here to the encyclical “Populorum 
Progressio,” issued by Pope Paul VI on 
March 26, 1967. In this encyclical the 
Pope wrote that it was proper for gov- 
ernments to make available “appropriate 
information” and “suitable measures” in 
the area of family planning. So that 
there is no question about what the Pope 
wrote, I should like to read the very 
striking part of this encyclical entitled 
“Demography.” 

It is true that too frequently an acceler- 
ated demographic increase adds its own dif- 
ficulties to the problems of development: 
the size of the population increases more 
rapidly than available resources, and things 
are found to have reached apparently an im- 
passe. From that moment the temptation 
is great to check the demographic increase 
by means of radical measures. It is certain 
that public authorities can intervene, within 
the limit of their competence, by favoring 
the availability of appropriate information 
and by adopting suitable measures, provided 
that these be in conformity with the moral 
law and that they respect the rightful free- 
dom of married couples. Where the inalien- 
able right to marriage and procreation is 
lacking, human dignity has ceased to exist. 
Finally, it is for the parents to decide, with 
full knowledge of the matter, on the number 
of their children, taking into account their 
responsibilities toward God, themselves, the 
children they have already brought into the 
world, and the community to which they 
belong. In all this they must follow the de- 
mands of their awn conscience enlightened 
by God's law authentically interpreted, and 
sustained by confidence in Him. 


All religious groups are concerned with 
population growth and its attendant 
problems, especially those problems that 
affect so closely the well-being and secu- 
rity of the individual child and the indi- 
vidual family. James MacCracken, execu- 
tive director of the Church World Serv- 
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ice Department of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States made a very clear statement on 
February 9, 1966, in his appearance be- 
fore the Senate subcommittee on foreign 
aid expenditures which was holding 
hearings on the population crisis. In his 
statement, Mr. MacCracken said: 

The churches are concerned not only with 
this sharing but with the manner in which 
it is undertaken. How“ we make our con- 
tribution is as important as the substance 
of it. Responsible family planning is not a 
foreign or alien idea in any part of our in- 
creasingly shrinking world. It is clear that 
there is a group in every society which has 
the benefit of both the idea and the means 
to practice it. The task is to extend the idea 
of family planning to those who are most in 
need of its help. 


Later, Mr. MacCracken said: 

The goal is to democratize this challeng- 
ing idea from the few to the many. While 
overpopulation is a global or national focus, 
the overpopulated family is the explicit im- 
mediate reality, repeated thousands and 
thousands of times. The overpopulated fam- 
ily, seeing its need grow year after year out of 
all proportion to the growth of its resources, 
is a family facing continuing hopelessness, 
These basic human needs motivate our con- 
cern to respond as fully as possible. 


And finally, Mr. MacCracken made 
this eloquent plea: 

But for the very reason that both govern- 
ments and voluntary agencies have not been 
highly active in sharing the idea of family 
planning, it is now even more urgent that 
this concern receive top priority. By prompt- 
ly giving to responsible family planning at 
home and abroad the leadership and re- 
sources that it merits we can hope to shorten 
the gap between our rapidly improving poli- 
cies and the realization of effective programs 
and make a tremendous contribution, Mr. 
Chairman, in this broadening gap between 
the societies that have and the societies that 
have not. 


It is clear that the majority of the 
American people are in favor of increas- 
ing Government support of family plan- 
ning services. In late 1965 the Gallup or- 
ganization found that 63 percent of those 
polled thought that the Federal Govern- 
ment should give assistance to cities and 
States which are developing family 
planning programs. Only 28 percent were 
opposed to such assistance. Clearly, there 
is no longer any reason to treat family 
planning programs any differently than 
the other health services for which the 
Federal Government now makes grants. 

The United States presently has the 
resources, the capacity, and the obliga- 
tion to provide, without delay, high 
quality family planning services to all 
families in our Nation, but especially to 
those who want such services but who 
cannot afford them. We must not delay. 

My bill is a modest proposal toward 
this end. 

I have requested permission to insert 
the text of the bill, which follows: 

A bill to amend the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 to provide for family planning 
programs 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That title 

II of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 

is amended by renumbering section 211-3 as 

section 211-4, and by inserting after sec- 
tion 211-2 the following new section: 
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“FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAMS 


“Sec, 211-3 (a) The Director is authorized 
and directed to make grants to State, local, 
or other public agencies and institutions, and 
to hospitals and other private, nonprofit or- 
ganizations for the purpose of assisting them 
in carrying out necessary programs in the 
field of voluntary family planning. Such pro- 
grams may include the dissemination of 
family planning information, medical super- 
vision and supplies to individuals who de- 
sire such information, assistance, or sup- 
plies. 

“(b) Grants under this subsection shall be 
made only under regulations promulgated by 
the Director. No grant shall be approved un- 
less it contains and is supported by reason- 
able assurances that in carrying out any 
program assisted by any such grant, the 
applicant will establish and follow proce- 
dures designed to insure that 

“(A) no individual will be provided with 
any medical supervision or supplies which 
such individual states to be inconsistent 
with his or her moral, philosophical, or re- 
ligious beliefs; and 

“(B) no individual will be provided any 
medical supervision or supplies unless such 
individual has voluntarily requested such 
medical supervision or supplies. 

“(c) The use of family planning services 
provided by the applicant under such grant 
shall not be a prerequisite to the receipt of 
services from or participation in any other 
programs of financial or medical assistance. 

“(d) The Director shall make grants to 
carry out programs for the dissemination of 
family planning information, medical super- 
vision, and supplies only to applicants who— 

(A) serve areas where there are substantial 
concentrations of low-income families; or 

“(B) will otherwise utilize such grants pri- 
marily to serve low-income families. 

“(e) It shall be the duty of the Director 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to coordinate, and insure full ex- 
change of information upon, all family plan- 
ning programs within their respective juris- 
dictions in order to provide maximum availa- 
bility of services and in order best to meet 
the varying needs of different communities. 
The Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare shall direct the Surgeon General under 
authority of existing law, to make the serv- 
ices of Public Health Service officers available 
to the Director in carrying out this program. 

“(f) Grants under this subsection shall 
provide such part of the total of the ex- 
penses required to carry on the program with 
respect to which the grant is made, as the 
Director shall by regulations prescribe. 

“(g) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this subsection, there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated not more than 
$20,000,000, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968; $30,000,000, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969; $45,000,000, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970; $60,000,000, for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971; and $75,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972.” 


STATE OF MONTANA IN OPPOSI- 
TION TO REPRESSIVE FIREARMS 
PROPOSALS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the 3 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, another 
resolution approved by a State legisla- 
ture concerned with firearms safety, 
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sporting use of firearms, and law en- 
forcement, has come to my attention. 

This is a resolution approved by the 
legislature of the State of Montana in 
opposition to S. 1 and H.R. 5384, the ad- 
ministration’s repressive firearms pro- 
posals. The resolution clearly indicates 
why S. 1 and H.R. 5384 are not in the 
public interest. 

The resolution, approved February 3, 
1967, follows: 

HovsE JOINT RESOLUTION 1 

A joint resolution of the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the State of Montana 

to the Congress of the United States and 

3 Montana congressional delegation op- 

posing passage of the Dodd bill or any other 

legislation which would impair a private 

citizen’s right to bear arms 

Whereas, the unfortunate and untimely 
death of President John F. Kennedy has 
given considerable impetus to the movement 
to pass the Dodd Bill relating to regulation 
and registration of mail order firearms sales; 
and 

Whereas, this bill would severely control 
all mail order sales of firearms to individuals 
and permit sales of handguns only between 
licensed importers, manufacturers, and 
dealers, and place severe and unreasonable 
restrictions upon reputable citizens who wish 
to order recreational firearms by mail; and 

Whereas, although controls are necessary 
because of irresponsible or criminal elements 
in society illegally using firearms, these con- 
trols should be the prerogative of state and 
local agencies of government and properly 
should not be a matter for federal control. 
This fact is acknowledged and forthrightly 
stated by the nation’s foremost experts in 
government; and 

Whereas, the consensus of expertise in this 
field is that state and local laws imposing 
harsh and certain punishment for crimes 
committed while armed, combined with ef- 
fective law enforcement, and firmly sup- 
ported by no-nonsense courts and juries, 
provide the most certain combination for 
adequate control; and 

Whereas, statutory law should: prohibit 
sale of firearms to felons, drug addicts, ha- 
bitual drunkards, mental incompetents, and 
juveniles; invoke strict penalties against the 
possession of firearms by criminals and ir- 
responsible persons; and permit responsible, 
law-abiding adults to own and use firearms 
for legal purposes. Statutory law should not: 
require law-abiding adult citizens to register 
shotguns, rifles, and handguns; nor grant 
authority to any jurisdiction, police or other- 
wise, at any government level, to prohibit 
the purchase or ownership of firearms by law- 
abiding and responsible citizens; and 

Whereas, the founders of the United States 
in the very first amendment to the constitu- 
ion provided for freedom of religion, speech, 
the press, and for peaceable assembly, and 
in the second amendment made it possible to 
defend these freedoms by providing that the 
rights of people to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed; and 

Whereas, any firearms legislation at the 
federal level restricting the purchase of fire- 
arms by responsible citizens would be a dan- 
gerous infringement of these articles of the 
Bill of Rights and could lead to administra- 
tive decisions imposing such a burden on the 
sale, possession, and use of firearms for 
legitimate purposes that it would completely 
discourage, and eventually exclude, the pri- 
vate ownership of all guns; and 

Whereas, easy accessibility of firearms does 
not contribute significantly to the crime 
problem of the United States, and the target 
for preventative legislation should be the 
crime, not the tool used by perpetrators of 
crime; and 

Whereas, the Dodd Bill could seriously im- 
pair the recreational economy of the state 
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and nation, infringe on the constitutional 
rights of United States citizens, damage es- 
sential wildlife conservation programs, and 
intrude further federal authority on powers 
reserved to the states. Now Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the State and House of 
Representatives of the State of Montana: 

That the ownership of firearms must not 
be denied reputable American citizens so 
long as they continue to use them for lawful 
purposes, and that the members of the Mon- 
tana Legislative Assembly go on record as 
opposing passage of the Dodd Bill which 
appears to be aimed at outlawing firearms, 
rather than at punishing the criminal who 
uses them for illegal purposes. 

Be it further resolved, that any proposed 
new regulations be carefully studied to see 
if they can accomplish a worthwhile purpose 
and not just result in further regimentation 
and inconvenience to responsible citizens. 

Be it further resolved, that the Secretary of 
State is instructed to send copies of this 
resolution to the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House of the United States 
Congress; to the Honorable Mike Mansfield 
and the Honorable Lee Metcalf, Senators 
from Montana, and to the Honorable James 
Battin and the Honorable Arnold Olsen, Rep- 
resentatives from Montana. 


WESTCHESTER’S WAR ON POVERTY 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much discussion of the war on 
poverty in this body, and I am sure there 
will be even more in the days ahead. The 
programs undertaken pursuant to the 
Economie Opportunity Act of 1964 and 
the amendments approved during the 
89th Congress are among the most dar- 
ing and innovative ever established un- 
der Federal auspices. 

A number of communities in West- 
chester County, N.Y., have established 
local antipoverty programs. In my dis- 
trict, the cities of Yonkers and Peekskill 
have undertaken efforts to get at the 
roots of poverty, and similar programs 
are underway in Ossining, Eastchester, 
and Greenburgh. The nature of poverty 
in Westchester County may not be typi- 
cal of the Nation, for Westchester has 
considerable affluence by any standard. 
But substantial pockets of poverty do 
exist, in the communities I mentioned, 
and in Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, 
White Plains, and Port Chester, which 
lie in the 26th Congressional District. 
And not only are the raw statistics of 
poverty in Westchester revealing with 
respect to the extent of poverty, they in- 
dicate that poverty in an area of affluence 
is a special type of problem, requiring 
a special approach. 

The Westchester-Rockland News- 
papers, which serve Westchester County, 
recently published a series of articles 
which give a comprehensive look at pov- 
erty in Westchester and what is being 
done to combat it. The author of these 
articles, Mr. David Goldberg, did an ex- 
haustive study, not only of the local anti- 
poverty programs, but the unique rela- 
tionships between the people who ad- 
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minister them and the poor, and between 
local and Federal antipoverty workers. 

The lessons learned in Westchester’s 
war on poverty have, in my view, broad 
application, not only for other areas of 
the Nation, but for the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and the Congress. I com- 
mend these articles to the attention of 
my colleagues, as follows: 

[From the Peekskill Evening Star, May 8, 
1967] 
ANTIPOVERTY WAR: More Like SERIES OF 
SKIRMISHES 
(By David Goldberg) 

After more than two years of operation, 
Westchester county’s war on poverty is more 
like a series of skirmishes than a full-fledged 
conflict. 

During each of those two years some 55 
full-time and 70 part-time workers have 
spent more than $2 million in an effort to 
eliminate want in an area generally con- 
sidered one of the nation’s most affluent. 

There have been some notable individual 
successes. But there are also trends apparent 
which make it clear that some changes are 
needed in the way the war is being con- 
ducted. 

Part of the problem is that the directors 
of the anti-poverty programs spend half of 
their time fighting federal cutbacks and red 
tape instead of fighting poverty. And they 
also fight themselves; for the war is really 
eight wars, conducted by eight different agen- 
cies, in eight different parts of Westchester. 

All the same, there are hundreds of people 
in those eight parts of Westchester who can 
tell you how the local antipoverty programs 
have changed their lives. 

There is the 19-year-old girl who was an 
unwed mother at 15, who was constantly in 
trouble with the law for offenses ranging 
from shoplifting to stabbing, and who walked 
into a neighborhood center looking for help. 

She got help in several ways. First, the di- 
rector of the center sat down with the judge 
who was hearing a case against her. The re- 
sult was a suspended sentence and parole in 
the custody of the director. 

She also got a clerical job in the center. 
It’s not a job that requires great skill, but it 
marks the first time the girl has had any 
responsibility or any status whatsoever. 

There is also the man who lived in an 
apartment with numerous violations of his 
city’s building codes. The stairs were falling 
down, garbage overflowed in the backyard, 
and there were numerous fire hazards. 

So he went to the local antipoverty agency. 
The agency went to the city. The landlord 
was called in and was told to correct the 
violations or the rent on the building would 
be reduced to a token “rent” of $1 per month 
per tenant. The violations were not corrected. 
The man is now paying $1 a month rent. 

There are plenty of other such success 
stories scattered around Westchester. But 
there are also problems—problems that are 
intensified by the fragmentation of the war. 
For example: 

About 18 per cent of the Westchester resi- 
dents who are eligible for help have no place 
to get it. Most of them live in the northern 
part of the county where the only anti- 
poverty programs are the relatively small 
ones serving Ossining and Peekskill. 

About 80 per cent of the Westchester resi- 
dents who are being helped by antipoverty 
programs are Negroes, even though figures 
show that three-quarters of those eligible 
for aid are white. This seems to be due to 
a reluctance of poor whites to become in- 
volved in a “Negro” program as well as the 
fact that most of the neighborhood centers 
have been established in ghetto areas. 

Because of Westchester’s decentralized an- 
tipoverty administration, officials at the Office 
of Economic Opportunity require a dispro- 
portionate amount of paper work from the 
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county that makes it harder to process appli- 
cations for money. 

At the same time, local antipoverty offi- 
cials complain endlessly about federal red 
tape that leads to instances where ; 
function without money. The executive di- 
rector of one large program in Westchester 
didn't receive a paycheck until he had been 
working for three months, 

Finally, the proliferation of programs 
makes it almost impossible to determine just 
how much money is being spent fighting 
poverty in Westchester. The best estimate is 
that during the fiscal year that will end on 
June 30 about $2 million in federal money 
will have been funneled into Westchester. 

The elusiveness of the financial fi 
gives the best indication of just how deeply 
antipoverty is mired in bureaucracy. For the 
federal government abounds in programs op- 
erated through a variety of agencies. 

Some, for example, are run through the 
Office of Economic Opportunity; some are 
run through the Department of Labor; and 
some are run through the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The O.E. O., run by Sargent Shriver, is gen- 
erally considered the central agency for the 
nationwide war on poverty. Yet the O.E.O. 
has earmarked only $825,370 for Westchester 
during the 1967 fiscal year. That represents a 
20 per cent drop from the 1966 figure of 
$1,035,000. 

The O.E.O, money provided most of the 
administrative costs for the eight West- 
rr programe mos Suat includes salaries, rent, 
and any neig ood center programs run 
by the central office. = 

The Department of Labor, through its 
Neighborhood Youth Corps program, provides 
slightly more—$1,062,140. That money is 
funneled into the local Community Action 
Programs, run by the O.E.0., but comes from 
& different fund. 7 

There are universal cries from the local 
antipoverty officials that the money is insuf- 
ficient to really get at the roots of poverty. 
In some cases the allocation is used up in the 
first few months of a year, although it is 
theoretically possible for a program to exist 
for a year without using its total guideline. 

If $2 million-plus sounds like a lot of 
money to fight poverty in a county with the 
highest average per capita income in New 
York State, consider this year’s budget for 
the County Welfare Department: $42,016,835. 
Most of the welfare money is being used to 
attack poverty, too, but is not geared to get 
at the cause. 

The welfare figure itself is enough to 
demonstrate that there is poverty in West- 
chester. So does a 1964 study by the County 
Council of Social Agencies which indicates 
that 17,000 families—about 8 per cent of 
Westchester’s total—have incomes of less 
than $3,000 a year. 

Poverty is most prevalent in the larger 
cities—in Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, 
White Piains, Yonkers. But it also exists in 
smaller areas—in the Fairview section of 
Greenburgh, in Peekskill, Port Chester, 
Elmsford, Tuckahoe, Croton, 
Mamaroneck, Somers, and Goldens Bridge. 

Poverty is more than statistics. It is de- 
terlorating houses in Fairview. It is an 18- 
year-old high school dropout leaning against 
a lamppost in New Rochelle. It is a 40-year- 
old man supporting a family of four on a job 
that pays $60 a week. It is a 17-year-old with 
good enough grades to go to college but no 
money to finance it. 

Poverty also exists within the war that is 
fighting it. Everyone of the eight antipoverty 
agencies in Westchester has been hit hard by 
the federal cutbacks, to the point where the 
smaller ones—those in Peekskill, Ossining 
and Port Chester—are struggling for survival. 

The threat has led some of the groups to 
seek local sources of money, but only the 
Westchester Community Opportunity Pro- 
gram (Westchester Co-op) has made the 
search for private funds a primary goal. 
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What must be understood about the anti- 
poverty program is that it is not monolithic; 
its basic weaknesses, in fact, stem from the 
loose-knit control over both people and 
funds. 

The lines of administration, for example, 
run from Washington, to the regional offices 
of the federal departments in New York 
City, to the executive directors of the eight 
programs in Westchester. 

But each of those eight directors are ad- 
ministrators with only indirect control over 
the programs under them. Much of the 
actual work, particularly in the Headstart 
projects and in job training, is done by pri- 
vate agencies which rely on the Community 
Action headquarters only for processing 
paper work. 

For example, the Urban League runs a 
series of job-training courses (Project EN- 
ABLE) in several areas. And Headstart pro- 
grams are often run by local boards of edu- 
cation. 

The result is paper—piles of paper—which 
float daily, weekly, and monthly from the 
program to the executive directors to New 
York and to Washington and often back 

—and more confusion than anyone 
likes to admit. 


Poverty in Westchester—Areas where more 
than 10 percent of the families have in- 
comes of less than $3,000 a year? 


Num- 
ber of Fam- | Poor Per- 
Community poor ilies ` {families} cent 
census 
tracts 
t 855 92 10.4 
1 981 121 12.3 
1 1,021 151 14.8 
1 1,910 207 | 10.8 
11.015 100 10.7 
1 1, 093 121 11.1 
2| 2,794 314 11.2 
1 738 79 | 10.7 
10 9,064 1,501 16.2 
7p 7,368| 1,163 | 15.8 
1 627 73 | 11,6 
1 793 108 | 13.6 
3| 3,465 525 | 14.9 
3| 3.314 423 12.8 
1 1,328 142 10.7 
1| 1,696 202 11.9 
6| 6,241 832 | 11.7 
10 | 13,842 | 2,247 | 16.3 


1 These figures 
agencies report which was presented in 
1960 census. In most of the communities listed, there are 


are based on a county council of social 
1964, using the 


other census tracts where less 10 percent of the 
people are impoverished. The Mount Vernon totals, for 
example, 3 for 10 of the cit tg es and thus do 
not represent th e city as a W estchester's 
2 „157 families, 17,003 have . — on 1 than $3,000 
yer. That's 8 percas of the total. 
Areas which have no access to antipoverty programs, 


The “ammo” in the war, fiscal year July 1, 
1966, to June 30, 19674 


i 


Community 


Mount Vernon 
5 Rochelle. 
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It does resent what has been pro- 
— As of July 1, 1087; te lea share — 
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[From the White Plains (N..) Reporter 
Dispatch, May 9, 1967] 
THE ENEMY: Rep TAPE AND PAPERWORK 
(By David Goldberg) 


To the people who run Westchester's local 
antipoverty programs it sometimes seems 
as if there is a little man, thin and pale from 
lack of fresh air, sitting in a cubicle in Wash- 
ington thinking up ways to harass them. 

Example: A nine-week summer Headstart 
program operated without money until one 
week before it was scheduled to end. 

Example: The $12,500-a-year executive di- 
rector of one of Westchester’s eight Com- 
munity Action programs spent three months 
at his job before he got a paycheck. 

Example: The directors of a Headstart 
nursery school were told by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity that a teacher they hired 
for $2.50 an hour could get only $1.50. But 
they were also told that she could get the 
higher rate if all the applications for aid 
were filled out again (delaying the grant) 
and her title were changed to “administrative 
aide.” 

There are numerous such horror stories. 
Practically everyone involved in the anti- 
poverty program can tell you a few. And 
Rep. Richard L. Ottinger, D-Pleasantville, a 
staunch supporter of the war on poverty 
blames it all on “miserable administration by 
the O.E. O.“ 

In several places,“ he says, they put to- 
gether programs on the advice of the OE. O 
and then found they had to scrap them be- 
cause the money allocated had been shifted 
to something else. All of a sudden a direc- 
tive would come down from Washington and 
that would be that.” 

Mr. Ottinger's Republican counterpart in 
Westchester, Ogden R. Reid of Harrison, is 
also a strong backer of the war on poverty. 
And he has equally strong reservations about 
the way the O.E.O, is running things. 

His primary complaint is with the amount 
of time necessary to process applications. 
“There has been far too much red tape,” he 
says. “Too much delay between application 
and appropriation. I would favor better ad- 
ministration and much faster responses.” 

Rep. Reid has an example he likes to cite. 
It involves a complaint from an antipoverty 
program in his district that had been operat- 
ing for some time without its appropriation. 
So the Congressman went right to the top. 

“I called Sarge Shriver and told him about 
it,” he says, “They had their money within 
48 hours.“ 

Rep. Ottinger has done the same thing. 
There isn’t one antipoverty official in West- 
chester who will knock either of the Con- 
gressmen, The Congressional lack of enthu- 
siasm for the war on poverty obviously lies 
outside Westchester. 

One of the major problems with red tape 
involves the procedure for putting in an 
application to begin a program. It’s a process 
in which you can be thwarted at any stage. 

Suppose you live in a neighborhood where 
you know there are families who need help. 
And suppose you have an idea for helping 
them that you think would appeal to the 
O.E. O. 

All you have to do is go to the headquarters 
of your area’s Community Action Program, 
get an application, and fill it out by listing 
all the job titles, all the expenditures, and 
all the methods. Hopefully, there will be 
someone at CAP who is familiar with federal 
jargon and can help avoid mistakes that 
might hurt in the future. 

Then the application is submitted to the 
CAP board of directors. Then it goes to New 
York, to the regional office of the O.E.O., 
Where the chances are 50-50 that it will be 
kicked back to Westchester for changes to 
conform with some new federal edict. 

The people at New York will schedule a 
conference or two to iron out problems. 
Then, if they approve the plan it goes to 
Washington. Again, there are no assurances 
that it won't be kicked back for further 
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changes, Or, as Mr. Ottinger points out, the 
whole program may have been eliminated by 
that time. It happens too often to be a joke. 

The frustration of it all is enough to start 
Westchester’s antipoverty officials looking for 
a wall to climb. 

“As less money is available,” says Mrs. 
Phyllis Shearer, executive director of the 
Westchester Community Opportunity pro- 
gram, there are more forms to fill out.” 

William M. Griffin, director of the Yonkers 
Community Action Program, says that part 
of the problem stems from the fact that the 
war on poverty “was drawn up by profession- 
als but placed in the hands of amateurs.” The 
result, he said, is huge administrations being 
run by people who aren't administrators. 

Mr. Griffin, for example, was allocated a 
statistician. 

“What in hell could I do with a statis- 
tician?” he asks. 

So he asked for an accountant instead (at 
$9,000, as compared with $6,000 for the 
statistician) and now brags that we have 
the cleanest books in the East.” 

Pauline B. Flippin, the executive director 
of New Rochelle’s CAP, had to be absent 
from her office for several days recently. 
When she returned there were stacks of paper 
a foot high sitting on her desk. 

One of the problems, everyone concedes, 
is pressure from Congress. As the pressure 
increases, the O.E.O. is forced to change its 
policies. As the policies change, the directives 
come down, and the ultimate effect is felt 
in Yonkers, in New Rochelle, in Greenburgh. 

The O.E.O. people in New York blame it 
on people in Washington, especially the peo- 
ple who frequent Capitol Hill. We're just 
the middle men,” says one regional official. 
“They're the ones who make the final 
decisions.” 

But they also point out that Westchester, 
because it has eight separate antipoverty 
agencies, is at least partially responsible for 


strangling itself in red tape. 


There are, for example, three persons in 
the O.E.0.’s New York office working full- 
time on Westchester matters. There are only 
1% persons (federal officials have a remark- 
able penchant for dividing people into frac- 
tions) working on Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties, which have a combined population 
of 2.5 million as compared with Westchester’s 
900,000. 

New York City, with antipoverty programs 
that dwarf Westchester's, is allocated only 
twice as many O.E.O. employees. Westchester 
for the people handling it, is a bureaucrat’s 
nightmare. 

“Look,” says Saal Lesser, the O. E. O. s metro- 
politan area district director, as he brand- 
ishes a sheaf of folders. “This is New York 
City.” 

He opens the folder and there are two 
neat pieces of paper, filled with figures. 

“And this,” he says, “is Westchester.” 

Eight pieces of paper, with appendices, fall 
out of the folder. 

Westchester’s own bureaucracy fluctuates 
in size. But the basic allocation of $825,000 
from the O.E.O. is used to pay a corps of 
approximately 55 full-time administrative 
community action workers and 70 or so who 
work at it part-time. 

Those represent only about half the per- 
sons employed by Westchester's antipoverty 
programs, but they are the ones directly in- 
volved with administration and the O.E.O. 
and bureaucracy. 

The salaries are modest when compared 
with salaries in other sectors of the economy. 
The going rate for an executive director is 
$12,000 to $13,000 a year, and salaries are 
scaled down from there. 

Directors of neighborhood centers usually 
receive $8,000 to $9,500 a year. Secretarial and 
clerical workers are paid $4,000 to $6,000. 
The director of a summer program—often a 
school teacher—may get up to $1,800 for 
three months. 

One of the problems is the size of the 
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bureaucracy. The main point made by those 
who want a centralized operation is that 
most of the 55 full-time employees are push- 
ing papers. The part-time people are usually 
the community workers, the ones who are 
the direct contact with the poor. 

“I'd like to get into the field, but I have to 
spend 75 per cent of my time on paper work,” 
says Mrs. Shearer. 

Mr. Griffin tried. He has sent five of the 
people in his central office to a neighborhood 
center. But if the papers get piled too high, 
they may have to be recalled. 

The basic approach, encouraged by the 
O. E. O., is to get the employees out of the 
office and into the field; use the money that's 
being used for salaries (about three-quarters 
of the allocations are for salaries and rent) 
and use it to help the poor. 

In Westchester, as elsewhere, that is the 
basic function of the neighborhood center. 


[From the Ossining (N. v.) Citizen Register, 
: May 10, 1967] 
WHERE THE ACTION IS: THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
CENTER 


(By David Goldberg) 

Several months ago the Yonkers Commu- 
nity Action Program scheduled a talk, on 
the dangers of buying on credit, at its head- 
quarters on North Broadway. Five people 
showed up: the CAP director, the speaker, 
and three listeners. 

So the talk was rescheduled for one of 
the neighborhood centers run by CAP. This 
time there was an audience of over 30, all of 
them from the immediate neighborhood. 

That, in essence, is what community ac- 
tion is all about. “If I put up a Headstart 
center in this building and they have to 
ride a bus or trolley car to get here, forget 
it,” says William M. Griffin, the man in charge 
of the entire Yonkers antipoverty program. 
“But if it’s right around the corner, they’ll 
show up.” 

The idea is to work as close to poverty as 
possible. Yet despite about a dozen such 
centers scattered throughout the county, the 
process is just beginning in Westchester. 

The neighborhood center, ideally, is any- 
thing the people in its area want it to be. 
It can be a classroom for courses in reading, 
sewing, birth control, English, Spanish, law, 
consumer problems. It can serve as a library, 
a second-hand store, a recreation room, a 
pool hall, a source of transportation or of 
baby sitters. Some provide counsel for marital 
problems. 

Scene: Three storefronts on Columbus 
Ave. in the heart of Tuckahoe’s urban re- 
newal area. The area consists mostly of 
dilapidated tenements bounded by the New 
York Central tracks on the east and a series 
of steep, rolling hills to the west. 

In the basement of one of the storefronts, 
at 3 p.m. on a weekday afternoon, are four 
Negroes in their late teens and early twenties, 
and a man, of indeterminate age. The kind 
you usually see sitting in the area’s tenement 
doorways. They are shooting pool. 

Upstairs are piles of old clothes, and books, 
and some chairs. People wander in and out. 
They ask questions. They talk. They make it 
* as much like a social club as anything 

But a neighborhood center is more than 
just a “let’s keep the boys off the street” 
operation. It’s supposed to be a voice for the 
community it serves; to work as a clearing 
house for gripes against landlords, the police, 
the mayor, the governor, or the next-door 
neighbor, 

That is exactly what has given the anti- 
poverty program a bad reputation with cer- 
tain Congressmen. It is also what the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, which is running 
the program nationally, views as the real 
function of the war on poverty. 

“We are set up to give people a voice in 
their own lives,” says Saal Lesser, the O.E.O.’s 
metropolitan area director. The neighbor- 
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hood centers should give the people in their 
areas the will and motivation to stimulate 
change.” 

Sometimes, the will and motivation of the 
people involved outstrip even the leader- 
ship’s. Like the recent experience of the 
County Welfare Department with a group 
from Yonkers’ Riverdale Ave. Center. 

It was all relatively sedate. The Yonkers 
delegation arrived at the County Office Build- 
ing by bus, marched around for about 10 
minutes, and was escorted inside by police- 
men on the scene. Four of the leaders went 
upstairs to talk to Welfare Commissioner 
Louis P. Kurtis. 

Then Mr. Kurtis came downstairs to talk 
to the people. He told them he would meet 
their demands but that they would have to 
go back to Yonkers to get their checks. The 
leaders stood in the background and some 
of the women, all Spanish-speaking, began 
to take up the cause. 

Four hours later, the women still wanted 
to remain, although all that could be done 
had been done. “I told them they can’t get 
anything else here,” one of the leaders re- 
marked to a policeman as part of his group 
insisted on staying. “But they have a right 
to do whatever they want to.” 

Finally, reluctantly, the protesters left. 
But the message was clear: Once people know 
their rights and get a taste of them, they’re 
less likely to be satisfied with facile answers, 
no matter how reasonable the answers may 
seem to the people making them. 

But whatever militancy there is in West- 
chester, it is not enough to satisfy the O.E. O. 

“There’s been an almost complete lack of 
community action,” says Frances Rauschman, 
who serves as the O.E.O.’s Westchester County 
coordinator. “Until recently nobody's been 
sitting in the mayor’s office or even on his 
porch.” 

Nobody, that is, except the people in New 
Rochelle, led by Napoleon Holmes, the direc- 
tor of the St. Catherine’s Neighborhood 
Center. 

“A lot of the politicians figure if they 
give guys like me a job we'll take it easy,” 
he says, the trace of a smile crossing his 
face. “You know they think we're going to 
think we've got it made. It’s just the op- 
posite—we've become more militant.” 

The way Mr. Holmes tells it, the civil- 
rights groups had been working for years to 
fight discrimination in hiring by unions 
working at the urban renewal construction 
site in New Rochelle. They had little success 
in generating interest within the Negro 
community. 

“It was hard to get bodies, you know,” he 
says. “A guy’d work from nine to five and 
he could only do the civil rights stuff at 
night.” 

When he took over his antipoverty job, 
Mr. Holmes tried a new approach, He simply 
distributed leaflets in the neighborhood list- 
ing the pay scale for electricians, sheet metal 
workers, and plumbers. 

“Within a few weeks,” he says, “we had 
60 kids. They’d say ‘Gee, we didn’t know 
these guys we see walking down the street 
make $200 a week.’ You know, those are 
$4.95-an-hour jobs.“ 

Soon afterwards, demonstrations began in 
downtown New Rochelle. Not everybody was 
happy with the methods used, which in- 
cluded blocking traffic, and they succeeded 
in irritating people who had no connection 
whatsoever with any discrimination. But to 
the O.E.O. it signaled a new militancy that 
was welcome in Westchester. 

That’s the basic problem on the national 
level. As soon as an antipoverty group begins 
to organize the community, it begins to run 
into someone who doesn’t want it organized, 

“Many a liberal Democrat,” says former 
Undersecretary of Labor Daniel P. Moyni- 
han, voted for the poverty program only 
to find that it had spawned a local group 
which spent its time telling him he was a 
bourgeois, reactionary fascist fink. This can 
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really cool a Congressman’s ardor for anti- 
poverty.” 

At least one liberal Democratic Congress- 

man, Richard L. Ottinger of Pleasantville, 
agrees. 
The programs are failing because they 
are successful,” he says. Because of political 
factors that aroused the opposition of may- 
ors like (Richard L.) Daley (of Chicago) and 
made the administration back down.” 

But not all the apathy for the program 
exists in Congress. There is plenty among 
the people whom it is designed to help. 

“Those who are being helped now are 
those who ask for it: the visible poor,” says 
Mr. Griffin. “But where we really have to go 
is into the saloons and the back rooms and 
onto the street corners where the real dis- 
advantaged are.” 

Mr. Lesser says the problem is with the 
lack of immediate and tangible results from 
many forms of community action. 

“You can get all these people to come to 
meetings and they ask you what was accom- 
plished,” he says. Lou can say Well, we've 
had five meetings.“ 

A lot of it is just a feeling of suspicion 
among people who have been downtrodden 
all their lives and are skeptical of efforts to 
help them. 

“When the crisis arises,” says Mrs. Beatrice 
Weissman, the director of the Ossining Com- 
munity Center, “we can take action, But be- 
fore that it’s a case of too many promises 
with nothing being done. People just say 
‘So what?’ It’s not even apathy. It’s depres- 
sion,” 

Thomas E. Bratter, the director of the 
Mount Vernon Youth Board, formerly served 
as director of White Plains’ Eastview Neigh- 
borhood Center. He found the same thing 
when he masterminded a housing program 
run by White Plains CAP. 

“The problem,” he says, is that people 
are reluctant to come in and report their 
complaint to any responsible agency because 
they are afraid of either landlord harassment 
or eviction. So people who are well aware of 
violations are content to remain in their 
present homes because they're afraid of dis- 
turbing the status quo.” 

The fear and apathy are most obvious 
among the Negroes in Westchester, who have 
discrimination as well as poverty with which 
to contend, And they are the ones the coun- 
ty’s antipoverty programs are set up to serve. 


[From the Ossining (N..) Citizen Register, 
May 11, 1967] 
MAINLY FOR THE NEGRO AND THE YOUNG 
(By David Goldberg) 


Although Negroes make up only about a 
quarter of Westchester’s impoverished popu- 
lation, the county's war on poverty is being 
waged almost exclusively for their benefit. 

Why? Officials at the federal Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity will tell you it’s part of 
a national trend. “We're constantly running 
into criticism that antipoverty is antiwhite,” 
says one. 

There are, particularly in Westchester, a 
variety of reasons for the trend. It is, for one 
thing, a product of ghetto housing patterns 
and of the reluctance of many poor whites 
to become involved in what they view as a 
“Negro” program. 

It also stems from the very obvious trend 
in the United States to think of poverty as 
synonymous with minority groups, The re- 
sult has been an emphasis by community 
action agencies on setting up neighborhood 
centers in predominantly Negro areas, where 
white participation is almost physically im- 
possible. j 

How heavily Negro are Westchester’s anti- 
poverty programs? Very, according to the 
people who run them. 

A 1964 study by the County Council of 
Social Agencies gives some idea of what the 
situation is in terms of pure numbers. 

It found, for example, that of 17,000 fami- 
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lies in Westchester with incomes of under 
$3,000 a year, only 4,100 of them were non- 
white. That’s somewhere around 24 per cent. 

Broken down another way, the figures 
show that there were 31,000 Negroes living 
in census tracts which the Council of Social 
Agencies determined to be areas of abject 
poverty. But those areas also housed 95,000 
whites. 

Now look at the antipoverty programs. The 
one in New Rochelle is almost exclusively 
Negro, So are those in Ossining and Mount 
Vernon; in Yonkers, it’s almost all Negro or 
Spanish-speaking. The Greenburgh program 
(Westchester Co-op) serves large Negro popu- 
lations in Fairview, Tuckahoe and Mamaro- 
neck, 

Yet the figures show that the poverty tracts 
in New Rochelle, for example, house 16,293 
whites and 7,275 Negroes. In Yonkers the 
ratio is 30,763 whites to 4,687 Negroes. 

But it is not quite that pat. The Negroes in 
the poor areas, for example, make up half the 
Negro population of Westchester County. 
The poor whites comprise only about 12 per 
cent of the white population. 

Furthermore, relatively few Negroes live 
in the unincorporated areas in northern 
Westchester where there are no antipoverty 
programs for anyone, white or black. The 
Negroes are in the cities, where the war on 
poverty is most advanced, and the poor whites 
are left with a lack of any service. 

According to some antipoverty workers, 
the major blame lies with the poor white 
population itself. 

It's a question of status,” says Mrs. Phyl- 
lis Shearer, the executive director of West- 
chester Co-op. “Low-income white people say 
I'm poor, but I’m not that poor.“ 

To Pauline B. Flippin, the executve director 
of the New Rochelle Community Action 
Program, the reason is racial prejudice among 
the whites, “a deep-seated hate for the 
Negro.” 

But Mrs. Flippin, who is Negro, also thinks 
that the war on poverty was really set up 
with Negroes in mind. 

“Everything the O.E.O. has recommended is 
part of civil rights,” she says. The program 
highlights the problems of the Negro poor 
and it highlights their opportunities.” 

It also has a lot to do with housing. “The 
white population is mobile,” says Mrs. 
Shearer. “It dosn’t have to put up with mis- 
erable housing conditions, and it doesn’t 
have to stay in one place.” 

“The poor whites,” says Mrs. Flippin, “are 
housed throughout the city. The Negroes are 
in the ghetto. Even the whites on welfare 
have decent housing.” 

The antipoverty people also claim, for the 
most part, that they will badger anyone, 
white or black, to make sure the poor are 
not abused, 

“Hell,” says Napoleon Holmes, director of 
New Rochelle’s St. Catherine's center, “we've 
had landlords who are Negro, They say ‘Why 
you picking on me? I’m black.’ I say I don’t 
care who you are, it’s what you're doing.“ 

The community action programs, however, 
definitely concentrate on the ghettoes. 
That’s where the neighborhood centers are— 
serving mostly poor Negroes. It doesn’t help 
to integrate the war on poverty. 

“The best thing to do,” says Saal Lesser, 
the O.E.O.’s metropolitan area director, “is to 
set up a center in an area where you can 
attract low-income Negroes and whites. If 
they don't have to go into a strange and 
possibly hostile neighborhood, the whites 
may begin to participate in the programs.” 

In some areas in Westchester, that ap- 
proach seems to be working. In Yonkers and 
White Plains, where the neighborhood center 
concept is most advanced, there is at least a 
degree of integration in the antipoverty 


program. 
White Plains is the farthest along. “Our 
ethnic makeup is good,” Mrs. Sioux Taylor, 
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the director of the city’s CAP program, says 
bluntly. 

What makes it good, or at least fairly good, 
is the fact that White Plains has three 
neighborhood centers, more than any other 
program but Westchester Co-op, which has 
its scattered all over the county. And each 
of the centers in White Plains reflects the 
character of the community in which it is 
located. 

The Ferris Avenue center, for example, is 
located in a Negro-and-Italian neighborhood 
and serves both ethnic groups on an equal 
basis. Carver Center, on Main Street, attracts 
Negro and Puerto Ricans. Only the Eastview 
center, in a heavily Negro neighborhood, is 
overwhelmingly Negro. 

In Yonkers, the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
is fairly well integrated. The rest of the pro- 
gram is not. 

One of the two centers is in a Negro neigh- 
borhood and is about 99 per cent Negro. 
The other is in a Negro-Puerto Rican area 
but in this case, the Negroes seem to be stay- 
ing away. 

“There is no question but that the core 
poverty in Yonkers is Negro,” says William M. 
Griffin, the executive director of the city’s 
Community Action Program. “But there are 
Italian and Polish and some other neighbor- 
hoods that need help.” 

Those, however, haven’t been touched. 
„There's been no real action there yet and 
no real response,” says Mr. Griffin. 

But if whites are being neglected by West- 
chester’s antipoverty programs, so are the 
poor who are over 25 years of age. By design, 
community action is focusing on the young 
and the very young. 

The pre-school Headstart programs, for 
example, are the ones that are flourishing. 
So is the Neighborhood Youth Corps, which 
aims at teenagers. 

Both programs are in the “safe” category 
with Congress. “Who can be against educa- 
tion and job training?” asks Lawrence E. 
Fine, the associate director of the County 
Council of Social Agencies. “Politicians aren’t 
concerned about what will happen 20 years 
from now.” 

But what do you do with a 35-year-old 
man who has some native intelligence but 
who dropped out of school after the ninth 
grade and who is working at a menial job 
to support his family? He's like the man who 
sat recently in the Ossining Community Cen- 
ter's storefront leafing through O.E.O. 
pamphlets. 

“How come all these things say you gotta 
be 16 years old?” he asked the secretary. 

He got no reply. 

In New Rochelle, the teen-agers are used 
to stimulate their parents. 

“Very often,” says Mrs. Flippin, “the kids 
bring stories about the programs home to 
their parents. Then the older people come 
in to see what we can offer.” 

The programs for adults, conducted at the 
neighborhood centers, do little about pro- 
viding jobs. But they do teach the people to 
adapt to the world in which they are living 
through consumer protection, birth control, 
and sewing. 

Undoubtedly, as community action in- 
creases, so will the role of the older partici- 
pants. But the problem is how to expand the 
programs without the money. 


[From the Peekskill Evening Star, 
May 12, 1967] 
Wovro County's Poor FARE BETTER UNDER 
ONE PROGRAM INSTEAD OF EIGHT? 
(By David Goldberg) 

Every time someone suggests turning the 
county’s eight wars on poverty into one, he 
runs into a multitude of skeptics among the 
people in Westchester who are getting the 
largest slices of the federal funds. 

The problem is mainly in the four large 
cities, where the federal contributions run 
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into hundreds of thousands of dollars, and 
where the programs are beginning to func- 
tion above the strictly organizational level 
that predominated for the first two years. 

“You’d have to show me the advantages 
(of having just one county program),” says 
Sioux Taylor, the director of the White 
Plains Community Action Program, “I don’t 
want to be held back by lousy programs,” 

“T’d have to see just how it (one overall 
program) would operate before I'd give it 
unqualified endorsement,” says William M. 
Griffin, the executive director of Yonkers 
CAP. “Even for us to pull our own together 
so on it will all be of the same quality is a 

g job.” 

“It can’t work,” says Pauline B. Flippin, 
who runs the antipoverty program in New 
Rochelle. “The communities are too diversi- 
fied in their problems and their needs.” 

Without the assent of the cities, nothing 
can really happen, The figures tell the story. 

For example, of the $825,000 allocated by 
the Office Of Economic Opportunity to West- 
chester County for the 1967 fiscal year, $548,- 
000 goes to Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, 
Yonkers and White Plains. The Department 
of Labor is contributing $1,062,000—with 
$895,000 of it going to the four large cities. 

Most of the remainder goes to the West- 
chester Community Opportunity Program, 
which covers Greenburgh, Eastchester and 
Mamaroneck, But Mrs. Phyllis Shearer, the 
director of that program, maintains that her 
experience with a variety of communities 
that cover two Congressional districts shows 
that a centralized approach can work. 

“All our programs go in one direction,” she 
says. We all know what the other person is 
doing, so we're not competing with one 
another.” : 

The idea of competition is a major point 
with the O.E.O, For every disclaimer from a 
local antipoverty official that his program 
is autonomous and competes with no other, 
the federal people insist just as strongly that 
Westchester’s programs fight each other 
for funds. 

“Let's put it this way,” says Saal Lesser, 
the O.E.0.’s metropolitan area director. 
“Everyone thinks the center of the universe 
goes right down his own street. There are 
eight programs in Westchester and the peo- 
ple running every one of them think theirs 
is the most important.” 

What happens, say Mr. Lesser and his as- 
sociates, is that as soon as one area comes 
up with a specific idea, someone else decides 
he wants it too. As a result, the relatively 
small programs in Ossining, Peekskill and 
Port Chester—the ones with just enough 
money to run storefront offices—usually come 
out on the short end. 

“Right now it’s everyone for himself and 
the small ones have real problems,” says Mr. 
Lesser. 

Lawrence E. Fine, the associate director 
of the County Council of Social Agencies, 
agrees, 

“As long as we’re committed to this frag- 
mented approach,” he says, “there is really 
no antipoverty policy at all.” 

The arguments continue around in a 
circle. Suppose, ask the people who like the 
idea of individual programs, that you did 
have a single Westchester antipoverty agen- 
cy. All that would do would be to superim- 
pose a new level of bureaucracy. You would 
still need local organizations. 

“Look,” says Mr. Griffin. “Yonkers is the 
fourth largest city in the state. Why should 
we be tied to all the others? Maybe you could 
have one program for Yonke"s and one for 
the rest of the county.” 

What may finally mandate a change in the 
structure is the continued cutting back in 
appropriations. 

“The best way to get them together,” says 
Frances Rauschman, the O.E.O.’s West- 
chester representative, “is to show them 
they're going to get more dollars that way.“ 
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“That’s the only way I'd do it,” says Mr. 
Griffin. “I wouldn't want to lose any control 
over the programs, but if a county unit 
were to have the leverage to get money 
that individual programs couldn’t get, it 
might be a pretty good idea.” 

It would also be a pretty good idea for the 
northern half of Westchester. For even where 
there are programs there, they suffer from 
a lack of facilities. 

The Ossining Community Center, which 
operates out of a storefront on Main Street, 
is a prime example of what happens to the 
war on poverty when it has to function on 
its own in a relatively small area. 

For with the $32,211 the federal govern- 
ment is supplying this year the center can be 
little more than a sounding board for the 
opinions of the local poor, It’s more than 
they had before, but it can’t really offer them 
an tangible. 

Sore My says Mrs, Beatrice Weissman, the 
center’s director, there was enough money 
around to start a day-care center. It would 
free mothers with small children to look for 
jobs. And it would also employ other mothers 
at the center. 

A county antipoverty agency might be able 
to set up one such center for the Ossining- 
Peekskill-Cortlandt area. There are none 
north of White Plains right now. 

“A countywide organization,” says Mrs. 
Weissman, “could take care of problems that 
small organizations couldn't touch.” 

One of the O.E.O.’s present projects is to 
convince Ossining and Peekskill to combine 
into one program. 

“We can’t combine until we get money,” 
says Mrs. Weissman. We couldn’t even op- 
erate on the basis we're operating now.” 

Another problem unique to the smaller 
areas is transportation: How do people with- 
out cars in places with little public trans- 
portation get to where the services are? 

For example, there is a county job-train- 
ing program at the Rochambeau school in 
White Plains. Trainees who live in the larger 
cities can travel by bus or train. Trainees 
who live in Ossining have one bus an hour, 
at $1 per person for a round trip. 

If there were a county program, the people 
in the smaller places reason, it would be 
easier to work out car pools or even subsi- 
dized bus fares. Without centralization, how- 
ever, every man is left to work out his own 
arrangements. 

Then, finally, there is what the O.E.O. peo- 
ple like to call the wasteland: the unincor- 
porated parts of the county that have yet to 
be touched by any antipoverty program: 
Yorktown, Cortlandt, Lewisboro, Bedford, as 
well as areas in the village of Mt. Kisco. 

“If we had a countywide organization,” 
says Mr. Lesser, we could send outriders up 
there and find out what’s going on. Right 
now there is nothing.” 

There is, however, one big problem which 
could not be solved even by a countywide 
program. That’s money. For the national war 
on poverty has been feeling the Congressional 
pinch. Even if a countywide program would 
consolidate the antipoverty administration 
and would budget more economically, it 
would still lack the money it needed. And 
financial problems are the key to the future 
of Westchester’s poverty programs. 


[From the White Plains (N.Y.) Reporter 
Dispatch, May 13, 1967] 
War on Poverty a Success? WE May Know 
IN 20 YEARS 
(By David Goldberg) 


Last December a directive signed by James 
G. Crowley, the regional director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity for Community 
Action, was circulated to the directors of 
Westchester’s antipoverty programs. 

“It is now clear,” the letter said, “that 
aside from the various earmarked programs, 
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the total resources available for community 
action fall far short of meeting bare refund- 
ing needs of existing CAPs.” 

In English, that means that Congress had 
cut baċk so sharply on funds for community 
action that even existing programs can have 
a hard time getting as much money in 1967 
as they had in 1966. 

Figures provide an even clearer picture, In 
the 1966 fiscal year, which ended last June 
30, $1,035,000 was allocated to Westchester's 
eight antipoverty programs. In the 1967 fiscal 
year, the allocation was cut to $825,000. 

“That,” says Rep. Ogden R. Reid, R.-Har- 
rison, “is a tremendous mistake. It can dash 
the hopes of a generation.” 

Rep. Reid is echoed by every one of West- 
chester’s antipoverty directors, who are con- 
cerned about the effect of starting a program 
and then having it curtailed because the 
promised money is not available. Promises 
with no results only increase the apathy 
among the poor. 

It would hurt even more because it is clear 
that, in individual terms, the war on poverty 
has accomplished a considerable amount in 
its 2½ years of operation in Westchester. 

For the most part it is a case of individual 
and isolated success stories. But it also in- 
volves a feeling in the poor community—a 
feeling that the war on poverty has finally 
got some of the people to begin a fight 
against the conditions under which they 
have been living. 

“In 2% years,” says Saal Lesser, the metro- 
politan area director for the OEO, “it has 
made a sufficient change so that things will 
never be the same again.” 

“This is the first time the little guy has 
been able to scream about anything,” says 
Napoleon Holmes, the director of the St. 
Catherine’s Neighborhood Center in New 
Rochelle. 

Mr. Holmes and Mr. Lesser are the opti- 
mists. There are also those who have reserva- 
tions about just how deeply the programs are 
penetrating into the poor community. 

“It’s working out adequately but not as ade- 
quately as we would like,” says Sioux Taylor, 
the executive director of the White Plains 
Community Action Program. “People are not 
just prancing into our places though.” 

“Why don’t we admit we can’t lick prob- 
lems that have been around for 150 years in 
one year?” asks William M. Griffin, the di- 
rector of Yonkers CAP. 

There are two real ways to measure the 
success or failure of an antipoverty program: 
Does it help the poor, and does it help the 
entire community? 

It is almost impossible to give definitive 
answers. But it is possible to arrive at some 
generalizations. 

For example, there is no question but that 
individual poor people are being helped in 
numerous ways. Every antipoverty official in 
the county has a file of success stories he is 
ready to rattle off at a moment's notice. 

There are, on the other hand, quite a few 
poor who are not being helped simply be- 
cause they are unaware of the programs or 
want no part of them. 

As for the effect on the community: “It will 
take 20 years if it takes a day to find that 
out,” says one federal official. 

The people with the best overall view of 
the antipoverty programs work at the 
County Council of Social Agencies. But they 
complain that they, too, have no real way of 
evaluating the programs. 

“There have been some tangible results,” 
says Lawrence E. Fine, the council's assistant 
director. But there's been no effort to take a 
long hard look at the problem.” 

So the Council of Social Agencies is trying 
to get its own version of how things are 
going by circulating a questionnaire in the 
low-income areas of the county, a question- 
naire that is attempting to find out just 
what the poor think of efforts to help them. 

It’s not the usual thing—the questions 
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about what the poor need or want. That was 
done extensively in Yonkers and in Mount 
Vernon. “They’ve been polled to death on 
needs,” says Mr. Fine. 

The new poll is geared to find out how 
well the poor are being served by existing 
agencies, including the antipoverty programs. 
It is bluntly worded. Its main objective is to 
ascertain whether the poor even know what 
services are available. It ranges from the war 
on poverty through the health and welfare 
department to agencies such as the YMCA. 

But there is still the money problem. All 
the programs in Westchester have financial 
problems and the three small ones—Port 
Chester, Ossining and Peekskill—have barely 
enough money to survive. 

The situation has reached the point where 
the OEO called all of Westchester’s directors 
to a meeting in January to tell them that 
they had better develop alternate sources of 
money. 

So far, only Westchester Coop has begun a 
concentrated effort to get private donations. 
In Tuckahoe, for example, Westchester Coop 
runs a door-to-door campaign to solicit funds 
for the neighborhood centers, gives donors 
certificates of appreciation, and lists sig- 
nificant contributors on the wall. 

Money or not, you get the feeling that the 
people involved in antipoverty are convinced 
that they can muddle through somehow. 

“In the two and a half years we've been 
operating.“ says Mr. Lesser, we've made suf- 
ficient changes so that things will never be 
the same again. Once the poor get the idea 
they’re being helped, they won't give up.” 

That may be the ultimate answer, for the 
program really depends upon the attitude of 
the poor themselves. If they can become 
deeply enough involved in the program, it has 
to continue. But the goal is to get the poor 
to be the helpers as well as the helped. 

For example, everything done so far indi- 
cates that, if the poor recruit others, they are 
far more effective than if the recruiters are 


“They’re not going to talk to the middle- 
class guy... they don’t even know him,” 
says Mr. Lesser. “It has to be someone they 
know.” 

For that reason, the antipoverty agencies 
have been consciously recruiting their sec- 
retaries, receptionists and neighborhood 
workers from the poor community. The ex- 
ecutive directors, Negro and white, are middle 
class, but they do not necessarily come into 
daily contact with the poor. 

It’s still difficult to get people interested. 
“The best place to recruit them is in the 
bars,” says one neighborhood aide. “But you 
have to drag them out before they'll come.” 

It is also difficult to assess, at this point, 
the effect of the antipoverty programs on the 
communities they are serving. In most, they 
have been well received by local officials; in 
others, they have not been. 

“It’s a matter of local pride,” says Phyllis 
Shearer, the executive director of West- 
chester Coop. “The Officials like to say ‘We 
don’t have a problem; show us.’ Nobody 
wants to believe we have poverty in West- 
chester.” 

The local attitude will be tested even more 

ly once the pr get more 
militant. Starting in July, local government 
will be responsibe for contributing 20 per 
cent of eacn agency’s budget (it’s now 10 
per cent). It is conceivable that the extra slice 
will enable government to exert more pres- 
sure on the programs. 

There is also a movement in Congress to 
give the communities more control over anti- 
poverty. It’s a change most of the field work- 
ers oppose. For, they say, if that happens, the 
war is as good as dead—in 20 years, when 
there should be changes, there will be none. 

The 20-year estimate is the key. For, by 
then, we may be able to tell just what the 
war on poverty has accomplished. Maybe. 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 
SERVING URBAN AREAS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. EDMOND- 
son] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the key programs under the Economic 
Opportunity Act is the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps. This program is now ad- 
ministered by the newly created Bureau 
of Work Programs in the Department of 
Labor, and the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps’ record of success has been one of 
which we can all be proud. It has not 
only been instrumental in its primary 
purpose—to help meet the problems of 
young people from poor families, but as 
an incidental benefit, Neighborhood 
Youth Corps projects have helped meet 
many of the complex problems faced by 
our cities. 

A recent article by Jack Howard, Ad- 
ministrator of the Bureau of Work Pro- 
grams, which appeared in the March 
issue of Nation’s Cities, points up this 
doubly beneficial and very tangible re- 
sults of our initial investment of faith 
and funds in the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps: 

Yours Corrs Serves Crires—CoMMUNITY 
PROJECTS or YOUNGSTERS ALSO BUILD BET- 
TER CITIZENSHIP 

(By Jack Howard) 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps was estab- 
lished as part of the War on Poverty to 
solve some of the overpowering problems of 
young people from impoverished families 
who have very little education and no sale- 
able job skills. In the process, it seems to be 
solving some of the many public problems 
affiicting our cities. 

Having started with the children of de- 
spair—youngsters born into a life of poverty 
and ignorance, youngsters who had never 
seen anything but poverty and who could 
be expected to live in this state until their 
dying day—we think we've achieved a fine 
record. 

To date, the NYC has enrolled 850,000 of 
the 3,000,000 young people who live with 
families classified as poverty-stricken—less 
than $3130 yearly income for a non-farm 
family of four. More than one out of four 
of these have gone on to permanent jobs; 
another one out of ten have left to continue 
their education or to take specialized job 
training. 

It adds up to at least one out of three 
dark lives of misery now brightened with 
hope and a tinge of success—200,000 have- 
nots who have become doers. 

As they have learned by doing, Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps youngsters have left their 
mark on many a city. Their efforts have 
brought beauty to blighted areas, restored 
tourist attractions, improved recreation fa- 
cilities, and helped to make life more pleas- 
ant for the patients in hospitals and other 
public institutions. Young people, both in 
and out of school, play roles in these useful 
community projects. 

The in-school and summer programs for 
youth in the ninth through twelfth grades 
(or equivalent age group) combine part-time 
work with counseling and remedial education 
to help them stay in school. 

The out-of-school program is designed to 
provide work experience, counseling, reme- 
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dial education, and training for the unem- 
ployed out-of-school youth in the 16- to 21- 
year age bracket. 

Projects may include assignments in such 
fields as educational services, conservation 
and beautification, food and health services, 
and community and recreational services. 
Work performed by NYC enrollees supple- 
ments—but never replaces—that of regular 
employees. 

In Portland, Me., for example, Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps boys are hard at work re- 
storing a century-old fort in Portland Harbor. 
When the work is completed, Fort Gorges will 
help to draw more tourist trade to the city. 

In the process, the boys are acquiring con- 
struction skills which may point them toward 
a lifetime career. Some are learning car- 
pentry; others landscaping, masonry, well 
drilling, bricklaying, stone masonry, elec- 
trical work, and glaziery. Some have even 
learned about diesel engines, for they refur- 
bished and repaired a motor launch for 
shuttling back and forth to the fort. 

Thanks to the NYC, the city of Amster- 
dam, N.Y., now boasts an Olympic-sized 
swimming pool—the first public pool in the 
city, The boys helped to construct the pool 
form, two slides, three diving boards, a 7,500 
sq. ft. deck and a pool building containing 
dressing rooms and lockers, and they in- 
stalled an 8 ft. wire fence around the com- 
plex. 

San Antonio benefited from river clean-up 
projects. The San Antonio project got under 
way in November, 1965, under the auspices 
of the San Antonio River Authority. The 
object was to beautify a two-mile stretch of 
the San Antonio River Flood Control Chan- 
nel which had become an eyesore through 
lack of maintenance (see Nation’s Cities, 
July 1966). 

Working in teams, the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps boys cut brush and weeds from 
the slopes, removed willows and logs from 
the channel bottom. They then cleared up 
a six-acre pecan bottom adjacent to the 
channel, converting it to a public park. San 
Antonio’s latest beautification efforts re- 
sulted in a national award last month, 
thanks in part to the NYC. 

Nearly every city has a shortage of nurses 
and attendants for hospitals and domiciliary 
institutions. In Nashville, Clover Bottom 
Hospital solved the problem by training 
Neighborhood Youth Corps girls in the care 
of the severely retarded children. In addi- 
tion to learning nursing care, the girls re- 
ceived instruction in the elements of be- 
havioral psychology. The project was so suc- 
cessful at the start that it was soon ex- 
panded. Half of the original NYC workers 
were appointed to supervisory positions and 
given the responsibility for training new 
employees. 

In Miami, nearly all the city’s voluntary 
hospitals as well as the huge Coral Gables 
Veterans Hospital and Palm Springs General 
Hospital are utilizing Neighborhood Youth 
Corps youngsters to ease their personnel 
shortages. 

These youngsters have been trained as 
nurses’ aides, occupational therapy assist- 
ants, veterinarians’ assistants, waitresses, 
laundresses, and food service workers. A 
high percentage of them have gone on to 
regular hospital jobs after completing their 
NYC training. One boy, as assistant in an 
animal research laboratory, was so good that 
he worked himself right out of the NYC into 
a staff job before he had completed his train- 
ing. 

Miami’s Humane Society, too, has bene- 
fited from the services of Neighborhood 
Youth Corps youngsters. Some have been 
trained as kennel handlers; others, in the 
intricacies of handling the adoption of pets. 
At least one youngster has worked 
into a permanent job there, too. 

The Miami Housing Authority has found 
the young people useful in a variety of tasks 
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required in public housing projects. One 
youngster works as a receptionist in the 
Robert King High Towers, a skyscraper resi- 
dence for senior citizens. Others assist the 
teachers in the day nurseries. The eight or 
ten now employed have worked out so well 
that the Authority is begging for more. 

In Pittsburgh, the Planning Department 
has 12 NYC enrollees at work correcting, up- 
dating, and rechecking the city’s 160,000 land 
Parcels, According to L. Kuntz, principal city 
planner, it would take 40 man-years to cor- 
rect the real property records using regular 
staff employees. The Neighborhood Youth 
Corps will do the job in a year, giving the 
Pittsburgh Planning Department one of the 
most advanced information systems in the 
country. 

Other cities might have comparable uses 
and opportunities for NYC. Interested city 
Officials should contact their regional NYC 
office for information and assistance. Briefly, 
this is what is required: (1) a community 
canvas to locate employment opportunities 
and to determine the number of young men 
and women likely to benefit from a project; 
(2) the submission of a proposal drawn up in 
conjunction with the local community action 
agency, where one exists. The CAA has 
priority in sponsoring projects but other 
sponsors—either public or private—may be 
acceptable. 

In Newark, N.J., there are two interesting 
projects in which the youngsters work with 
non-profit social service agencies, 

One is called COPE (Career Oriented Prep- 
aration for Employment) and is operated by 
the Jewish Vocational Service. Co-sponsor is 
the Office of Economic Opportunity which 
provides supportive services such as coun- 
seling and remedial education. 

There are both in-school and out-of- 
school programs, utilizing various non-profit 
agencies in Essex County—hospitals, day 
nurseries, social service agencies, the Y's, 
Child Guidance Clinic, and Boy Scouts—as 
work-sites. ’ 

The other Newark project is “Youth 
Chance” currently sponsored by the city gov- 
ernment, The Mt. Carmel Guild, a rehabilita- 
tion center for the blind and deaf, operated 
by the Archdiocese of Newark, is the coordi- 
nating agency. More than 180 youngsters are 
enrolled in both in-school and summer 
programs. 

This program is unique in that it places 
disadvantaged teenagers with adults and 
children who are even more disadvantaged 
than they: the blind and the deaf. It has 
helped to make many of these young people 
realize that, for themselves, there is a sizable 
measure of hope. 

Paterson, another New Jersey city, has a 
project which serves the community by 
keeping the youngsters off the street. This is 
a community coffee house, refurbished and 
operated by NYC boys and girls. 

The coffee house is located in what was 
the recreation room of a synagogue, which 
contributed the space for the purpose. The 
youngsters renovated the room, installed 
coffee house furnishings, even brightened it 
up with floral murals which they executed 
themselves. They order the food, prepare it, 
wait on tables, operate the cash register, and 
clean up after closing hour. 

Entertainment is provided by local singers 
and combos whose services are arranged for 
by a Coffee House Council. All profits go back 
into the operation. For example, the young- 
sters recently installed a sophisticated light- 
ing system and they are now constructing a 
recording studio backstage. Records cut there 
will bear the coffee house seal and will be 
sold for additional income, 

The coffee house was designed to serve the 
entire community, not just the NYC en- 
rollees. However, it has proved so popular 
that it was drawing people from surrounding 
towns. To keep the facilities available for 
Paterson residents, membership cards have 
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been issued to the young people of that com- 
munity. 

Keeping idle young people off the streets 
and giving them a new interest in life is one 
of the most important side benefits of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps program. In city 
after city, officials have reported a drop in 
crime rate connected, as Newark’s Mayor 
Hugh Addonzio put it, “almost eerily with 
the NYC program.” The mayor added, “The 
decline in such youth-oriented crimes as 
shoplifting, purse snatching, and petty 
larceny, started after the beginning of the 
NYC program.” 

In Detroit, Inspector Robert Potts, com- 
manding officer of the Youth Bureau, re- 
ported that in the six precincts served by the 
NYC, youth crime has been reduced up to 
20 per cent. In Chicago, NYC was credited 
with getting the city through “a long, hot 
summer” without any serious juvenile dis- 
turbances. Moreover, 20 per cent of the en- 
rollees had had trouble with the police prior 
to enrollment—not a single one, after en- 
rolling in NYC. And in Scottsboro, Ala., 
Chief of Police Ernest Swaim reported “a 

decline in arrests of boys between the 
ages of 16 and 21 since our NYC program 

These are some of the things that the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, with the co- 
operation of city officials and the local com- 
munity action agencies, has been able to do 
for the cities. With the new programs now 
administered by the Department of Labor 
under the Special Impact Program and Nel- 
son-Scheuer amendments, we look forward to 
fortifying our strong relationships with city 
Officials and local agencies which we have 
enjoyed in the past. We are confident that 
this will continue to prove a productive 
working arrangement. 


THE FOOD-STAMP PROGRAM AND 
THE NO-INCOME FAMILY 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
with the specific purpose of placing be- 
fore my colleagues some facts on the 
question of the food-stamp program and 
the poorest family—or the “no-income” 
family. 

On Monday, I heard some of my col- 
leagues base their opposition to the 
food-stamp program on the conclusion 
that it does not help the poorest of the 
poor—that it only helped the “rich 
poor.” 

It is significant, I believe, that my col- 
leagues who most vigorously supported 
that view, had no food-stamp program 
operating in their district. On the other 
hand, I heard unqualified praise for the 
program from those in the House where 
the program is in operation. How, I 
asked myself, could these members— 
who know the program best—support it, 
if, in fact, it did not serve the interest 
of the poorest of the poor? 

I find that they can support the food- 
stamp program because it does serve the 
poorest of the poor. 

First, let us talk about the very poor 
family. If a household has less than $30 
a month in income, it now pays a mini- 
mum amount for its food stamps. It 
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pays $2 per person per month, up to a 
maximum of $12 a month for a family 
of six or more, In return, that poor fam- 
ily will be able to get $10 to $12 worth 
of food stamps for each person in the 
family. 

Is that unreasonable? Remember, if 
the Federal Government were not there 
with a food-stamp program, that family 
would be buying some food. Does the op- 
position suggest that the Department of 
Agriculture should say to that family: 
“Well, we do not expect you to continue 
to help yourself as you have been do- 
ing—Uncle Sam will do it all for you.” 

I suggest that if the Department of 
Agriculture came up here with that kind 
of program, my colleagues—who now op- 
pose the current program—would lead 
the opposition—pointing out that it 
would destroy individual initiative and 
self-respect; that it would encourage 
people to rely on Uncle Sam; that it did 
not conform to the principle of self- 
help; that the family had been spending 
some money for food and should continue 
to do so. 

First, if a family has no income, it 
needs more than food. It has to have 
money to pay the utilities so it can cook 
food—at the very least. 

What happens to the few families 

that have absolutely no income in an 
area that does not have the food-stamp 
program? The local government or some 
private community resource moves in to 
help the family out. It buys it some food, 
or gives the family a voucher to buy 
some food. It sees that it can cook the 
food, paying the rent and utilities, if 
necessary. 
Now, the food-stamp program moves 
into the area. Instead of buying food 
for these families, the public or private 
community resources pay the minimum 
$2 purchase requirement. That is how 
the no-income family participates. 

Does the opposition object to this? 
Are you saying that the Federal Govern- 
ment should step in and take over the 
whole responsibility for the no-income 
family? 

Is the opposition saying that when a 
family finds itself without income, the 
food-stamp program should relieve the 
locality of any responsibility to help that 
family out? 

In summary, the food-stamp pro- 
gram—as it is presently operating—can 
and does reach the poorest of the poor. 
No family without income is precluded 
from participation if the community 
accepts its proper responsibility for 
emergency relief. 


A PLEA FOR REALISM 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of our colleagues in the Senate is- 
sued a very important statement en- 
titled “A Plea for Realism.” This state- 
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ment puts Hanoi on notice that many 
who are critical of some facets of Amer- 
ican involvement in Vietnam are, none- 
theless, convinced that the conflict 
should be settled by negotiations. In the 
absence of such a negotiated settlement, 
they oppose unilateral withdrawal of 
American troops from Vietnam. 

A group of us in the House who have 
taken the lead in urging the administra- 
tion to pursue new initiatives for peace 
negotiations, on reading this plea for 
realism, immediately endorsed it and so 
notified the press. For the benefit of our 
colleagues and other readers of the REC- 
orD, I insert, at this point, the statement 
and a copy of the news release we issued: 

A PLEA FoR REALISM 
(Joint statement issued on May 17, 1967 by 

Senators E. L. Bartlett, Quentin N. Burdick, 

Frank Church, Joseph S. Clark, John Sher- 

man Cooper, J. William Fulbright, R. 

Vance Hartke, Mark Hatfield, Robert F. 

Kennedy, George S. McGovern, Lee Metcalf, 

Wayne Morse, Frank E. Moss, Gaylord Nel- 

son, Claiborne Pell, and Stephen M, 

Young) 

We, the undersigned Members of the United 
States Senate, have expressed, from time to 
time, our individual reservations concerning 
the American involvement in Vietnam. We 
have advocated and supported initiatives 
which we felt might lead to negotiations for 
an honorable settlement of the war. We con- 
tinue to hope that the Hanol Government 
will yet choose to open one of the diplomatic 
doors available to it, which will lead both 
sides to the conference table. 

The conflict now appears to have reached 
an acute phase. At this critical juncture, it 
would be tragic indeed if there were any mis- 
conception in Hanoi about the realities of 
the political situation in the United States. 
We believe it essential to a realistic quest for 
peace that the nature of the dissent in this 
country, prevailing among those who have 
criticized our Government's policy in Viet- 
nam, be accurately understood and assessed 
by the Goyernment of North Vietnam. 

The signers of this declaration, both Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans, share the conviction 
that the tragic war in Vietnam should be 
ended by negotiation of a mutually accepta- 
ble settlement. However, in the absence of 
such a settlement, we remain steadfastly op- 
posed to any unilateral withdrawal of Amer- 
ican troops from South Vietnam. We hold to 
this position, regardless of our partisan dif- 
ferences, because we believe it to be right. 
Moreover, we are certain that the American 
people, in overwhelming numbers, uphold the 
same position. 

There are no doubt many citizens of the 
United States who share our expressed mis- 
givings about the growing American involve- 
ment in Vietnam. But there are many more 
who either give their full endorsement to 
our Government’s policy in Vietnam, or who 
press for even greater military action there. 
As to the latter, the longer the war con- 
tinues, the larger their ranks will grow. 

We hope this assessment will be received 
in the spirit in which it is written—as a 
good faith effort to provide factual informa- 
tion about the dominant views in our coun- 
try concerning the war in Vietnam. Per- 
haps in some way this information may help 
contribute to a negotiated peace, which is 
the last and only remaining alternative to 
a prolonged and intensified war. 


News RELEASE, May 17, 1967 
Eighteen Members of Congress, all of 
whom have been critical of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration for escalation of the conflict in 
Vietnam and for not doing enough to get 
peace negotiations started, today endorsed 
the statement issued yesterday evening by 
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16 like-minded Senators. The Members who 
signed the statement of endorsement were as 
follows: Jonathan B. Bingham, George 
Brown, Phillip Burton, Jeffery Cohelan, John 
Conyers, Don Edwards, Leonard Farb- 
stein, Donald Fraser, Edith Green, Augustus 
Hawkins, Henry Helstoski, Robert Kasten- 
meier, Patsy Mink, Tom Rees, Benjamin 
Rosenthal, Edward Roybal, James Scheuer, 
and Sidney Yates. 


POLICE WEEK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Bo- 
LAND). Under previous order of the House 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RAN- 
DALL] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, the week 
beginning May 15 has been designated as 
Police Week. This observation was first 
called to my attention by Police Capt. 
James R. Wingate, commander of patrol 
and traffic for the Independence Police 
Department and one of the active mem- 
bers of the Fraternal Order of Police, 
Lodge No. 1, Independence, Mo. 

I was asked if Police Week would be 
observed on the floor of the House. I 
replied I did not know the intention of 
fellow Members but I intended to re- 
quest time to make some appropriate 
comments about our fine police depart- 
ments. 

Before we mention the accomplish- 
ments of our heroes that protect us all, 
I wish to make reference to a recent ar- 
ticle in one of the Washington papers 
which pointed out today that Police 
Week should not end in just 7 short 
days but should run for the entire 365 
days of every year. Quite properly, a 
week has been set aside to emphasize co- 
operation and understanding between 
police and the public. But why should 
the emphasis stop or be limited to 7 days. 
To say there is a constant need for co- 
operation and understanding between 
the public and those who keep the peace, 
is so obvious as to be spoiled by repeti- 
tion. 

Of course, there is no criticism against 
the observation of Police Week if it in- 
creases the awareness of the importance 
of working together to achieve a common 
purpose and that is to enforce the law 
and to keep the peace. 

Mankind has learned that in order 
to live together in peace he needs rules 
which we call laws. There must be 
machinery to enforce and administer 
these rules fairly and equitably. We have 
courts before whom the alleged trans- 
gressors are brought. However, the first 
and probably the most essential part of 
this machinery is the policemen. This is 
the reason that Police Week provides an 
occasion to emphasize the importance of 
working together to achieve a common 
objective to enforce the laws and keep 
the peace. My hope is that at the end of 
these 7 days we do not revert to some 
of the unpleasant police and public re- 
lationships which, by the way, we be- 
lieve have been publicized far out of pro- 
portion to the frequency of their oc- 
currence but hopefully a cooperation 
and understanding can endure through- 
out the year. 

This quality called understanding is 
reached by a display of good will both 
by the public and on the part of the 
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police. Good will displayed openly can 
perform wonders to dissolve antagonism, 
acrimony, and bitterness. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to express 
some thoughts in approval of our police 
officials whom we know do a good job. 
Among the hardest working public offi- 
cials, ones that have a direct effect upon 
the lives of all Americans, are the mem- 
bers of the police departments. 

It is a pleasure on this occasion of 
National Police Week to express my deep 
appreciation for the services provided by 
the brave and diligent law officers 
throughout our land. In a very real sense, 
they are the very backbone of our Na- 
tion. There is good reason to honor those 
who are serving and to pay respect to 
their predecessors of years gone by. 

It is a truism that needs no proof or 
demonstration to point out that where 
there is no police power there is no rec- 
ognizable civilization. The American 
public has viewed a lot of western movies 
both in the theater and on television. 
The western frontier has been memo- 
rialized in song and fable as a very in- 
teresting and exciting place to have 
lived. The truth of the matter is the 
early West was basically lawless. It was 
not until the law became a regular fea- 
ture of the western plains that the area 
attracted the millions who settled there. 
There would not have been possible the 
westward expansion of the American 
population were it not for the fact that 
the crime and violence of the early West 
was suppressed and replaced with law 
and order. 

The complexities of our American life 
today render invaluable our several types 
of local police—patrolmen, detectives, 
and traffic officers—without these men 
the American city could not survive. 

Conditions in rural America are not 
as hectic as in our metropolitan areas. 
But these regions are far greater in size 
and scope. This means that our commu- 
nity and State police are plagued by 
problems of time and distance in their 
operations. 

In the observance of Police Week we 
should never forget that in addition to 
local and State police, there are nine 
separate law enforcement agencies at 
the disposal of our Federal authorities: 
The FBI, the Border Patrol, the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, the Bureau of Cus- 
toms, the Bureau of Narcotics, the Coast 
Guard, the Secret Service, the Alcohol 
Tax Unit, and the Bureau of the Chief 
Postal Inspector—all of these are in- 
volved in enforcing the laws made by the 
Congress. 

It is good to know that with the pas- 
sage of time the job of the policeman 
has come to appeal more and more to 
our young people. That is the way it 
should be. It is often observed that ours 
is the government of law and not of men. 
Everyone of us knows that if the law is 
not enforced, and enforced properly, it 
amounts to nothing. We may be a gov- 
ernment of laws, but law enforcement is 
by men. Repeating, all of our laws are 
meaningless unless we can depend upon 
all the law enforcement bodies of our 
land to discharge their duties to the full- 
est. Fortunately we have the best 
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equipped, most efficient, and least op- 
pressive police forces in all the world. 
It is a privilege at this time to pay my 
respects and compliments to the police- 
men and policewomen of the Nation 
whose accomplishments have rendered 
them the unsung heroes of the land. 


“MAKING THE NEXT VIETNAM 
PAUSE WORK” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr, Speaker, I was 
much impressed by an article in the New 
York Times on May 1, 1967, written by 
Robert Kleiman, a member of that news- 
paper’s editorial board. The article was 
captioned “Making the Next Vietnam 
Pause Work.” 

Mr. Kleiman’s analysis reflects a view- 
point which I have expressed for some 
time. The article makes a great deal of 
sense, and its conclusions point to a 
realistic and honorable formula for peace 
in Vietnam. 

I commend the author, and I call the 
article to the attention of the adminis- 
tration, and all the Members of this 
Congress: 

MAKING THE NEXT VIETNAM PAUSE WORK 
(By Robert Kleiman) 

The one or two-day truce and bombing 
pause now scheduled for the anniversary of 
Buddha's birth, May 23, could well set in 
motion another major attempt at peacemak~- 
ing in Vietnam. For those who hope for such 
an attempt and want it to succeed, it is es- 
sential to be clear about what went wrong 
in the peacemaking efforts of the past. 

The explanation the Administration is en- 
couraging the world to believe is that Wash- 
ington has been consistently seeking, and 
Hanoi resisting, negotiations. But the reality 
appears to be that both sides have been 
shifting positions repeatedly over the past 
thirty-two months, alternately blowing hot 
and cold about peace talks. 

Originally, Hanoi was willing to talk. In 
September 1964 it accepted Secretary Gen- 
eral Thant’s proposal, relayed by Moscow, for 
secret contacts with W. n. For four 
months the Johnson Administration failed 
to reply, then rejected Mr, Thant's follow- 
up suggestion of a meeting of the American 
and North Vietnamese Ambassadors in Ran- 
goon, 

Twenty-four hours after word of this re- 
jection reached Hanoi in February 1965 Amer- 
ican bombing of North Vietnam began, al- 
legedly in retaliation for a major Vietcong 
attack on the American base at Pleiku, Amer- 
ican marines began landing in South Viet- 
nam a month later, followed by other combat 
troops. Hanoi responded by stepping up its 
infiltration, sending regular North Vietna- 
mese Army troops to fight in the South as 
organized units for the first time. 

THE BALTIMORE PROPOSAL 

At Baltimore on April 7, 1965, Mr. Johnson 
suggested “unconditional discussion”—a 
proposal to talk while the bombing of North 
Vietnam and fighting in the South con- 
tinued, Hanoi’s response was that the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam had to stop first. Mean- 
while, in reply to the peace aims President 
Johnson outlined at Baltimore, Hanoi on 
April 8 announced its own terms, the highly 
ambiguous Four Points. 

The next shift in positions came on May 
12, 1965, when President Johnson for the 
first time suspended the bombing of North 
Vietnam—for a “limited trial period.” His 
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secret message to Hanoi gave North Vietnam 
four to ten days to order “significant reduc- 
tions” in Communist armed attacks in South 
Vietnam if it wanted the pause extended. A 
permanent end of the bombing, Mr, John- 
son indicated, would require an end to all 
armed action by the Communists in the 
South. 

Hanoi returned this letter twice, once sym- 
bolically unopened. It then rejected it pub- 
licly, denouncing the time limit, which gave 
the message the character of an ultimatum, 
as well as the demand for a military quid 
pro quo in the South. The Soviet Union, ac- 
tive earlier in urging peace talks and for- 
warding messages, refused even to discuss 
this one. On May 18, six days after the sus- 
pension, bombing was resumed. 

Through the next seven months the John- 
son Administration resisted pressure for an- 
other, more prolonged, pause. Washington 
insisted on a “clear indication” in advance 
from Hanoi that there would be “commen- 
surate actions in relation to the infiltration 
and military action in South Vietnam and 
the presence of North Vietnamese military 
personnel.” 

But in December 1965, with 190,000 Ameri- 
can troops in South Vietnam, President 
Johnson ordered a second bombing pause, 
this time without setting a time limit or 
asking advance assurances of a reciprocal 
military step by the Communists. Washing- 
ton made it clear that the pause would con- 
tinue if Hanoi simply to negotiate. 
The Soviet Union, which had privately sug- 
gested this American approach, sent a high- 
level mission to Hanoi. The Pope, Secretary 
General Thant and dozens of nonaligned 
nations urged North Vietnam to open talks. 


HANOT’S REJECTION 


But Hanoi, apparently believing it was 
winning the war, failed to return to the pro- 
negotiation position it had held only a year 
earlier. Hanoi now advanced demands for a 
permanent and unconditional halt to the 
bombing as well as acceptance of its Four 
Points, which remained wrapped in ambi- 
guity. It remained unclear whether the Four 
Points were proposals for a settlement, open 
for bargaining, or preconditions for a nego- 
tiation—that had to be accepted before talks 
began. After 37 inconclusive days of truce in 
the air and diplomatic probes on the ground, 
American bombing of the North resumed at 
the end of January 1966. 


TALKS IF BOMBING HALTS 


Nine months later, in the fall of 1966, Ha- 
nol's position began to change significantly. 
There were increasing indications from 
Russia and Eastern European countries, then 
Hanoi itself, that North Vietnam was pre- 
pared to accept what it had rejected in Janu- 
ary—an undertaking to enter into negotia- 
tions if the bombing was halted. 

Later Ho Chi Minh’s letter to President 
Johnson (February 1967) confirmed that 
Hanoi was no longer insisting on a perma- 
nent” cessation of the bombing; it was seek- 
ing an “unconditional” halt, one that would 
not commit North Vietnam in advance to 
reciprocal military measures in the South. 

There was another important sign of a 
shift in Hanoi’s position, also later confirmed 
in the Ho Chi Minh letter. Hanoi clearly 
was no longer asking acceptance of its Four 
Points as a precondition for talks. Thus there 
was no longer any question of a demand for 
withdrawal of American troops, recognition 
of the Vietcong or acceptance of the Viet- 
cong program for South Vietnam before ne- 
gotiations. 

Most important, the Ho Chi Minh letter 
confirmed that Hanoi was not only prepared 
to defy Peking by opening talks but was pro- 
posing to negotiate bilaterally with the 
United States, leaving out the Vietcong. 

These shifts—plus the demoralizing effect 
they presumably would have on the Viet- 
cong guerrillas once negotiations opened— 
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provided Washington with the opportunity, 
if it wanted to seize it, to test a new Hanoi’s 
sincerity. 

JOHNSON’S CONDITIONS 


President Johnson’s response in February 
was to revive a series of conditions similar 
to those he had proposed in 1965 but had put 
aside during the January 1966 bombing 
pause. Once again a brief time limit was at- 
tached to the bombing pause—it was to run 
four days—a period later extended by thirty- 
six hours because of the Wilson-Kosygin talks 
in London. The deadline imparted to this 
third cessation, as to the first in May 1965, 
the character of an ultimatum. Once again 
President Johnson called for reciprocal mili- 
tary measures by North Vietnam in the South 
as the price for prolonging the pause. And 
for the first time he asked Hanoi not only 
to agree to a reciprocal military move but to 
carry it out before the bombing stopped. 

In his Feb. 8 letter to Ho Chi Minh, which 
rejected the suggestion of a bombing halt 
followed by bilateral negotiations, Mr. John- 
son said his concern was that North Vietnam 
might “make use of such action by us to 
improve its military position.” But he did 
not limit himself to this concern in 
a counterproposal that seemed a step for- 
ward but actually was a step backward. He 
proposed a freeze of American force levels 
in the South to accompany the bombing halt 
in the North. But, in return he asked North 
Vietnam not only to halt its own manpower 
build-up in the South, but to stop all in- 
filtration of materiél. This amounted to seek- 
ing through a bombing pause what the bomb- 
ing itself had failed to achieve: a halt in in- 
filtration. And to the North Vietnamese, as 
Prime Minister Wilson pointed out at the 
time, it meant “they would be leaving per- 
haps 100,000 North Vietnamese (troops) at 
risk in the South, denuded of necessary sup- 
plies.” 

Mr. Wilson, in contact with Hanoi through 
Premier Kosygin’s London visit, felt that a 
further extension of the pause by Washing- 
ton and a secret pledge by Hanoi of almost 
any reciprocal military move would permit 
negotiations to be engaged. Neither Wash- 
ington nor Hanoi was willing to make the 
first move to activate such a deal and the 
bombing resumed. But this concept still of- 
fers the best chance to get peace talks going. 

Other United States proposals apparently 
were made during the meetings in Moscow 
early this year between an American and a 
North Vietnamese diplomat. But this first 
sustained series of secret contacts led no- 
where because Hanoi’s representative was 
only prepared to listen, not talk, prior to 
cessation of the bombing. And all the Ameri- 
can messages, including an inquiry about 
the agenda for a conference, seemed de- 
signed to induce Hanoi either to talk while 
the bombing went on or to agree in advance 
to pay a military price in the South in return 
for suspension of the bombing. 

Washington is suspicious that North Viet- 
nam is far more interested in halting the 
bombing than in genuinely negotiating and 
would drag out any talks to gain a mili- 
tary advantage. No one forgets Korea, where 
fighting went on for two years during the 
Panmunjom talks. 

These concerns are legitimate. But there 
are other ways to satisfy them than to insist 
that Hanoi back down first on its two-year 
refusal to talk while being bombed. 

TWO ROUTES TO TALKS 

One way would be for Moscow, which 
provides Hanoi with much military and 
economic aid, to use this leverage to induce 
North Vietnam to negotiate in good faith 
and not step up its infiltration during a 
bombing suspension. But since Soviet action 
is highly unlikely, the United States could 
take the initiative. It could suspend the 
bombing but make it clear after talks open, 
that negotiations could not continue very 
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long if either side substantially increased its 
force levels in South Vietnam or the flow of 
supplies to its troops or allies. 

The Pentagon already has laid the ground- 
work for such a position in the projected 
May 23 truce. It has announced that it re- 
serves the right to take appropriate military 
action against abnormally large efforts 
to resupply Communist troops. If no such 
abnormal resupply efforts are noted, there 
would be no reason not to extend the pause 
and test Hanoi’s willingness to negotiate. It 
goes without saying that prolonged lack of 
progress in such negotiations, just as in- 
creased Communist infiltration, could and 
probably would lead to a step-up in the war. 


RISKS TAKEN LAST YEAR 


There undoubtedly are some military risks 
in such an approach, Mr. Johnson took such 
risks a year ago. He suspended bombing for 
37 days at a time when neither the military 
nor the political situation in South Vietnam 
was as secure as today. Yet Hanoi gained no 
significant military advantage. He was pre- 
pared to open negotiations first, then ask 
assurances that Hanoi would not obtain a 
military advantage from further prolonga- 
tion of the bombing pause, 

The May 23 truce, if it occurs, could pro- 
vide another opportunity to return to the 
American position of a year ago. Otherwise 
the outlook is for continued deadlock, fur- 
ther escalation and the likelihood of a much 
longer—and perhaps a much wider—war. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. KLEPPE (at the 
request of Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for May 
24 and 25, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Ryan, for 15 minutes, tomorrow. 

Mr. Curtis, for 1 hour, on May 18. 

Mr. Curtis, for 60 minutes, on Tues- 
day, May 23; and to revise and extend 
us remarks and include extraneous mat- 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, for 30 minutes, 
tomorrow, Thursday; and to revise and 
extend her remarks and include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Pucixskr, for 15 minutes, tomor- 
row, Thursday, and to revise and extend 
55 remarks and include extraneous mat - 

. 

Mr. RANDALL, for 15 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

(The folowing Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Brorzman) and to revise 
and extend their remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Battin, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. HALPERN, for 15 minutes, today. 
8 Bray, for 30 minutes, on May 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Resnick (at the request of Mr. 
Epmonpson) during the Committee of 
the Whole on H.R. 9960 and to include 
pertinent extraneous matter. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Epmonpson) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. HANNA. 


My. KEE. 
Mr. FLYNT. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled Joint Resolution of 
the Senate of the following title: 

S.J. Res. 42. Joint resolution to amend the 
National Housing Act, and other laws relat- 
ing to housing and urban development, to 
correct certain obsolete references. 


— ͤ—— L— 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 9 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, May 18, 1967, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


757. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the request for appropriations in 
the budget for the fiscal year 1968 for 
funds appropriated to the President (H. Doc. 
No. 123); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

758. A letter from the Director, U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a Commissioner General for U.S. 
participation in the Japanese World Exposi- 
tion, Osaka, 1970, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

759. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Administration, Office of Secretary of 
Transportation, transmitting a list of the 
purchases and contracts made by the U.S. 
Coast Guard, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 2304(e) of title 10, United States 
Code; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

760. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Instal- 
lations), transmitting a report of the loca- 
tion, nature, and estimated cost of an addi- 
tional facility project proposed to be under- 
taken for the Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserves, pursuant to the provisions of 10 
U.S.C. 2233a(1), and pursuant to the au- 
thority delegated by the Secretary of De- 
fense; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

761. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), transmitting a report of the location, 
nature, and estimated cost of an additional 
facility project proposed to be undertaken 
for the Army National Guard, pursuant to the 
provisions of 10 U.S.C. 2233a(1) and to the 
authority delegated by the Secretary of De- 
fense; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

762. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for the economic de- 
velopment and management of the resources 
of individual Indians and Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
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committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. H.R. 4241. A bill to extend for 2 
years the period for which payments in lieu 
of taxes may be made with respect to cer- 
tain real property transferred by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries to other Government departments 
(Rept. No. 265). Referred to the Committee 
8 oa Whole House on the State of the 

nion. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII. public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama: 

H.R. 10060. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the amount 
allowed as a child-care deduction, and to 
eliminate the income ceiling on eligibility for 
such deduction; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 10061. A bill to prohibit desecration 
of the flag; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H.R. 10062. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act in order to authorize 
quality grants for schools of veterinary medi- 
cine and scholarships for students of veteri- 
nary medicine; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 10063. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Housing Act of 1961 to authorize Federal 
grants under the open-space land program 
for the development and redevelopment of 
existing open-space land and for the acquisi- 
tion of outdoor and indoor recreational 
buildings, centers, facilities, and equipment, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 10064. A bill to amend the Federal 
Voting Assistance Act of 1955 so as to recom- 
mend to the several States that its absentee 
registration and voting procedures be ex- 
tended to all citizens temporarily residing 
abroad; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R. 10065. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide for a mid-decade 
census of population, unemployment, and 
housing in the year 1975 and every 10 years 
thereafter; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD: 

H.R. 10066. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit the payment 
of benefits to a married couple on their com- 
bined earnings record, to eliminate certain 
special requirements for entitlement to hus- 
band’s or widower's benefits, to provide for 
the payment of benefits to widowed fathers 
with minor children, to equalize the criteria 
for determining dependency of a child on his 
father or mother, and to make the retirement 
test inapplicable to individuals with minor 
children who are entitled to mother’s or 
father’s benefits; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 10067. A bill to amend title II of the 
National Housing Act to make available, 
through a new program of mortgage insur- 
ance, additional financing for the construc- 
tion of needed nonprofit hospital facilities; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 10068. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide an increase in benefits 
under the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance system, to provide benefits for ad- 
ditional categories of individuals, to provide 
health insurance to the disabled, to improve 
the public assistance program and programs 
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relating to the welfare and health of chil- 
dren, to revise the income tax treatment of 
the aged, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 10069. A bill to permit a State to elect 
to use funds from the highway trust fund 
for purposes of urban mass transportation; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 10070. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended, 
in order to provide for the publishing of a 
U.S, Drug Compendium, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 10071. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 10072. A bill to require certain uni- 
form lighting of taxicabs for hire in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 10073. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide payment 
for optometrists’ services under the program 
of supplementary medical insurance benefits 
for the aged; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 10074. A bill to amend title V of the 
Social Security Act so as to extend and im- 
prove the Federal-State program of child 
welfare services; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H.R. 10075. A bill to amend the act of May 
28, 1924, to revise existing law relating to 
the examination, licensure, registration, and 
regulation of optometrists and the practice 
of optometry in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 10076. A bill to amend title II of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, to create an 
independent Federal Maritime Administra- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

H.R. 10077. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the in- 
come tax treatment of business development 
corporations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 10078. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H.R. 10079. A bill to increase the author- 
ization for the appropriation of funds to 
complete the International Peace Gardens, 
North Dakota; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H.R. 10080. A bill relating to the appoint- 
ment of the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, CAREY: 

H. R. 10081. A bill to authorize demonstra- 
tion projects designed to help young adult 
criminal offenders through the services of 
members of VISTA and the Teacher Corps; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 10082. A bill to provide that Federal 
Housing Administration’s new liberalized 
mortgage financing terms for veterans shall 
be available to qualified veterans without re- 
gard to whether or not they have previously 
used their veterans’ home loan entitlement; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 10083. A bill to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
compensation of wage board employees; to 
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the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H. R. 10084. A bill to insure that public 
buildings financed with Federal funds are so 
designed and constructed as to be accessible 
to the physically handicapped; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 10085. A bill to amend section 211 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, so as to 
authorize the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices to prescribe regulations for the use by 
executive agencies of air-conditioning units 
in Government-owned passenger motor ve- 
hicles, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 10086. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for better control of 
the interstate traffic in firearms; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 10087. A bill to amend the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 to increase 
the amounts authorized for grants there- 
under, to assure adequate commuter service 
in urban areas, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 10088. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
definition of commuter fare revenue; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCLURE: 

H.R. 10089. A bill to amend title 18, Unit- 
ed States Code, with respect to the admis- 
sibility in evidence of confessions; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10090. A bill to prohibit wiretapping 
by persons other than duly authorized law 
enforcement officers engaged in the investiga- 
tion or prevention of specified categories of 
criminal offenses, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10091. A bill to amend title 18, Unit- 
ed States Code, to prohibit the use in com- 
mission of certain crimes of firearms trans- 
ported in interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.R. 10092. A bill to establish a pilot pro- 
gram making housing loans available to vet- 
erans of service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States who are residing abroad; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 10093. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the in- 
come tax treatment of business development 
corporations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PETTIS: 

H.R. 10094. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide annuities for surviv- 
ing spouses without reductions in the an- 
nuities of retired employees, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. POLANCO-ABREU: 

H.R. 10095. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to provide addi- 
tional beds in Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals for the care and treatment of veterans 
afflicted with alcoholism; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 10096. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit a woman 
(otherwise qualified) to receive disability in- 
surance benefits and mother’s insurance 
benefits simultaneously; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Arizona: 

H.R. 10097. A bill to provide grants-in-aid 
to States for gold mining subsidies; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 10098. A bill to provide tax incentives 
to encourage gold mining; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TENZER: 
H.R. 10099. A bill declaring October 12 to 
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be a legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 10100. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code, “Judiciary and Judicial 
Procedure,” to include provisions relating to 
the U.S. Tax Court, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H.R. 10101. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 10102. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit the payment of 
benefits to a married couple on their com- 
bined earnings record, to eliminate certain 
special requirements for entitlement to hus- 
band’s or widower’s benefits, to provide for 
the payment of benefits to widowed fathers 
with minor children, to equalize the criteria 
for determining dependency of a child on 
his father or mother, and to make the retire- 
ment test inapplicable to individuals with 
minor children who are entitled to mother's 
or father’s benefits; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCLURE: 

H.R.10103. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that a por- 
tion of the salary of a full-time policeman 
or other State or local law-enforcement of- 
ficer shall not be subject to the income tax; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 

H.R. 10104. A bill to amend the act of July 
4, 1966 (Public Law 89-491); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: 

H.R. 10105. A bill to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the 150th 
anniversary of the founding of the State of 
Mississippi; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. RANDALL: 

H. R. 10106. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 10107. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize an in- 
centive tax credit allowable with respect to 
facilities to control water and air pollution, 
to encourage the construction of such fa- 
cilities, and to t the amortization of 
the cost of constructing such facilities within 
a period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R, 10108. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to extend to vet- 
erans of Mexican border hostilities the same 
benefits enjoyed by veterams of periods of 
war; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHEUER (for himself, Mr. 
ApaMs, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr. Esch, Mr. HAWKINS, 
Mr. KurrerMan, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. 
Resnick, Mr. ROSENTHAL, and Mr. 
UDALL): 

H.R. 10109. A bill to amend the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 to provide for fam- 
ily planning programs; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 10110. A bill to reclassify certain po- 
sitions in the postal field service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H.R.10111. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 10112. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for better control of 
the interstate traffic in firearms; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROUSH (for himself, Mr, 
ApaMs, Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee, 
Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. Morris, Mr. REUSS, 
Mr. WALKER, Mr. Davis of Georgia, 
and Mr. HAMILTON) : 
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H.R. 10118. A bill to establish a National 
Science and Technology Center for Crime 
Prevention and Control; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 10114. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to promote the 
care and treatment of veterans in State vet- 
erans’ homes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama: 

H. J. Res. 581. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States permitting the right to read 
from the Holy Bible and to offer nonsec- 
tarian prayers in the public schools or other 
public places if participation therein is not 
compulsory; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HICKS: $ 

H.J. Res. 582. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the first full week of October as 
Spring Garden Planting Week; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNYDER: 

H.J. Res. 583. Joint. resolution oana 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
the President and Vice President; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITENER: 

H. J. Res. 584. Joint resolution pro: 8 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
the President and Vice President; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STANTON: 

H. Con. Res. 349. Concurrent resolution es- 
tablishing a joint committee to conduct a 
study of the laws of the United States relat- 
ing to the display, protection, and use of the 
flag of the United States; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. ASHBROOE: 

H. Con. Res. 350. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that in the 
interest of peace in Vietnam the Government 
of the United States should only consider fur- 
ther expansions of trade, educational and cul- 
tural exchanges, and other related agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union and its East 

satellites when there is demon- 
strable evidence that their actions and poli- 
cies with regard to Vietnam have been redi- 
rected toward peace and an honorable settle- 
ment and when there is demonstrable evi- 
dence that they have abandoned their policy 
of support for so-called wars of national 
liberation; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ESHLEMAN: 

H. Res. 479. Resolution concerning law en- 
forcement; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H. Res. 480. Resolution extending the greet. 
ings and felicitations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the occasion of the first 
celebration of Fairfax Heritage Week by the 
city of Fairfax, Va.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 


severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 10115. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Calogera Gambino Di Maggio, and her son, 
Calegero Di Maggio; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10116. A bill for thé relief of Antonino 
Scirica, his wife, Rosa Mangiaracina Scirica, 
and their children, Maria, Gianna, and 
Giovanni; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 
H.R. 10117. A bill for the relief of Athana- 
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sios Panagopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


By Mr. HELSTOSEI: 

H.R. 10118. A bill for the relief of Carolo 
and Ronald Kinsbergen; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KAZEN: 

H.R. 10119. A bill for the relief of certain 
individuals employed by the Department of 
the Army at Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAIRD: 

H.R. 10120. A bill for the relief of Stanley 

Wronski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. REES: 

H.R. 10121. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Rebecca Yaker; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, ROYBAL: 

H.R. 10122. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Encanto Gonzalez and Florentina Gonzalez; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

H.R. 10123. A bill for the relief of Jadwiga 

Urman; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 10124. A bill for the relief of Frank W. 

Boykin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. COLMER: 
H.R. 10125. A bill for the relief of Frank W. 
Boykin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RIVERS: 
H.R. 10126. A bill for the relief of Frank W. 
Boykin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 10127. A bill for the relief of Frank W. 
Boykin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ANDREWS)of Alabama: 

H.R. 10128. A bill for the relief of Frank W. 

Boykin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, SELDEN: 

H.R. 10129. A bill for the relief of Frank W. 

Boykin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Kee Report: Aid to Financially 
Handicapped Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 17, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recor, I in- 
clude last week’s public service television 
and radio newscast, The Kee Report.” 
The subject discussed is aid to finan- 
cially handicapped children, 

The report follows: 

This is Jim Kee, bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

Recently, the President sent a special mes- 
sage to Congress recommending a number of 
measures to provide better medical care, bet- 
ter schooling, and improved recreational fa- 
cilities for children from low income fam- 
ilies. 

Some of the White House proposals were 
concerned with the expansion of existing 
programs, Others suggested new and novel 
ways to help youngsters from financially less 
fortunate families obtain a new start in 
life. 

Among the new methods is a cabinet level 
council which will supervise a special pro- 
gram called share a summer.” The purpose 
of this council is to induce families who 
have the means to take along an under- 
privileged child this summer when they take 
their own children on vacation. It is hoped 
that 20,000 such children will be fortunate 
enough to get a vacation this summer and 
that by next summer the number of par- 
ticipants will be ten times as great. 

Private organizations are doing excellent 
work in helping deprived children and Con- 
gress is now considering a plant to share the 
cost of some of these programs, One proposal 
is that private groups set up summer tent 
camps in Federal parks. An estimated 100,- 
000 city children who never get out of the 
slums could be given their first look at the 
wonders of nature by means of these summer 
camps. 

In the area of health, other new and 
promising methods are being tried to improve 
the quality of medical care now available for 
the poor. The emphasis is on the employment 
of sub-professional workers, carefully 
trained to provide elemental health and den- 
tal care under the close supervision of doc- 
tors. 

Medical experts estimate that 60% of poor 
children suffering from chronic ailments re- 
ceived no medical treatment at all. The 
parents of these children are seldom at 
fault—they simply lack the funds necessary 
for adequate treatment. 


Experience has shown that teams of spe- 
cially trained workers, acting under a doc- 
tor’s direction, can bring relief to large num- 
bers of these afflicted children. These special 
teams can also be trained to perform the 
elemental chores of dental hygiene. 

I believe most citizens welcome the idea 
of the Federal Government extending a help- 
ing hand to handicapped youngsters. How- 
ever, the great work in this field of helping 
needy children was pioneered by private 
groups. This effort is part of a great social 
awakening now taking place in our country. 

Well programs to help young- 
sters understand the duties of citizenship 
are operated by our war veterans. Many other 
worthwhile projects are sponsored by Rotary, 
Kiwanis, the Lions Club, and other social 
and fraternal organizations. Many of our 
churches have developed into community 
centers to help in meeting the problems of 
less fortunate neighbors. 

The medical profession gave this move- 
ment a welcome lift when it disclosed that 
proper care and treatment will help even 
retarded children to lead useful and normal 
lives. This is a great advance from olden 
times when the retarded child faced a hope- 
less future because no one knew how to 
bring relief. 

In this campaign to help the handicapped 
child get a better start in life, both public 
and private agencies are doing splendid work. 
What they are doing is of tremendous im- 
portance to the future of our country. 


Senior High Christian Endeavor Society 
of the Church of Christ, Toronto, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1967 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, the Senior 
High Christian Endeavor Society of the 
Church of Christ, Toronto, Ohio, was 
the second-place winner in Christian 
Endeavor’s 1967 Christian Action Awards 
program sponsored by the International 
Society of Christian Endeavor. The so- 
ciety will receive the Albert H. Diebold 
Award of $100 in cash plus an award 
plaque and a grant to a maximum of 
$75 for the expenses of one or more 
youth representatives to attend the 49th 
International Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention in Detroit, Mich., July 3-7. 

The second-place winners entered a 
project stressing missionary help in the 
United States. Each year the society sent 


gifts to the Grundy Mountain Mission 
School in Grundy, Va. In 1966 the society 
members decided to take the gifts per- 
sonally. Three hundred packages and 42 
dozen cookies were delivered personally 
by 12 youth and 4 advisors, who spent 
a weekend at the mission. 


The Fire Research and Safety Act of 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1967 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, many thou- 
sands of years have passed since the first 
men found that fire could be harnessed 
for beneficial purposes. Man’s effort to 
bend the element fire to his will has re- 
2 in many rich rewards for civiliza- 

on. 

Unfortunately, fire has also been an 
instrument for ravaging man and his en- 
vironment. From the earliest days fire 
has served, under the direction of man, 
as a destructive and painful weapon. 
Equally unfortunate, man has been the 
unwitting victim of fire. Countless times 
through his own stupidity, laziness, or ig- 
norance, man has accidentally unleashed 
the staring painful rage of flame that has 
hungrily burned, maimed, and devoured. 
Nature, too, at times blindly fans the 
flames that destroy her own domains as 
well as the fruits of man. 

Our painful experiences with fire have 
taught us that the element is an un- 
stable servant. Obedient when carefully 
tended and understood, the servant fire 
will become death and devastation when 
neglected or ill used. 

Advancing technology has only been al- 
lowed to achieve limited success in con- 
trolling the diabolical side of the “serv- 
ant.” And ironically the United States, 
the most technologically advanced so- 
ciety in history, suffers from 12,000 deaths 
and $1.75 billion in property damage 
caused by the same servant fire that 
plagued man in less advanced ages. 

More than any industrially advanced 
country, the United States, yearly, falls 
victim to the ravages of fire. In 1965, 
the per capita cost to each American 
amounted to almost $9. This is $2 higher 
than Canada, the nation with the second 
highest per capita loss from fire. 
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One can easily understand the inabil- 
ity of past ages and nations to success- 
fully cope with the harmful aspects of 
fire, but why does the United States tol- 
erate such a deplorable record? It is dif- 
ficult to justify the loss from fire suf- 
fered by the world’s wealthiest and most 
technologically modern nation and one 
with a most useful imagination. 

The explanation is a discouraging one. 
Apathy on the part of most Americans 
has generated an inertia which has pre- 
cluded a national concern and hence, no 
meaningful national effort exists to re- 
duce either the yearly loss in lives or 
property caused by fire. The recently 
concluded Wingspread Conference on 
Fire Service Administration, Education, 
and Research suggested: 

Society in general in the United States 
seems to establish tolerable fire loss limits 
which we are willing to accept. 


This attitude is contradictory to the 
views held by citizens in most of the 
advanced nations. Many European coun- 
tries make it a crime to have an acci- 
dental fire, and the person to whom such 
accident occurs is jailed and considered 
guilty until proven innocent. 

To most Americans fires are not a 
crime but an insurance claim. The pro- 
portion of concern is related to the 
amount of insurance one holds. The fire, 
its causes, prevention, and ramifications 
are secondary to the insurance consider- 
ations. America has concentrated on 
preventing fire by purchasing insurance, 
and as a result our fire prevention re- 
search and information programs are 
inadequate, fragmented, uncoordinated, 
underfinanced, and suffering from acute 
disinterest. 

Fire prevention and suppression is 
organized at the very local level. Stand- 
ards of quality from one area to another 
are at great variance. Technological 
progress and breakthroughs in research, 
when accomplished, are difficult to share 
amongst and between the thousands of 
local departments. 

Training of personnel is often in- 
adequate. Only two universities in the 
United States offer substantial programs 
in fire prevention and administration. 
Very often lack of up-to-date informa- 
tion, equipment, and expertise hampers 
effective suppression of particular kinds 
of fires. 

This suggests the area of greatest 
weakness. Although much is known 
about fire, much more is unknown. Mod- 
ern causes of fire are complex. New 
materials, heavy electrical requirements, 
novel chemicals, and the modern syn- 
thetics carry with them flammable dan- 
gers that were nonexistent just a few 
years ago. The rapid pace of our tech- 
nology has produced a whole series of 
new problems for our firefighters, and 
yet these people are often ill equipped 
and underfinanced to deal adequately 
with them. The research gap in fire 
prevention programs is immense, and 
while there are a number of efforts being 
made, we are falling farther behind. 

The tremendous yearly loss in life and 
property in the United States must shake 
us into reality. We cannot afford to 
allow our present apathy toward fire 
prevention to boost the price of a mean- 
ingful program beyond our willingness 
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to pay. The present cost from loss is 
already staggering. However, if we are 
willing to make the investment in fire 
safety programs now, the catchup cost 
will be more than repaid by the savings 
gained from the reduced losses from fire. 

In April I introduced a companion 
measure to the Fire Research and Safety 
Act of 1967. This act is a positive step 
in the right direction. The statement of 
policy that forms section 2 of my bill an- 
nounces the Federal responsibility in fire 
safety: 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Congress finds that a comprehensive fire 
research and safety program is needed in this 
country to provide more effective measures 
of protection against the hazards of death, 
injury and damage to property. The Congress 
finds that it is desirable and necessary for 
the Federal Government, in carrying out the 
provisions of this Act, to cooperate with and 
assist public and private agencies. The Con- 
gress declares that the purpose of this Act is 
to amend the Act of March 3, 1901, as 
amended, to provide a national fire research 
and safety program including the gathering 
of comprehensive fire data; a comprehensive 
fire research program; fire safety education 
and training programs; demonstrations of 
new approaches and improvements in fire 
prevention, control and reduction of death, 
personal injury and property damage. Ad- 
ditionally, it is the sense of Congress that the 
Secretary should establish a fire research and 
safety center for administering this Act and 
carrying out its purposes, including appro- 
priate fire safety liaison and coordination. 


As the statement of policy suggests, 
the act will focus national attention and 
concern on a problem of national scope. 
For the first time, we are recognizing 
that an effective and meaningful fire 
safety program: requires a coordinated, 
well-financed, and nationally encour- 
aged posture. Mustering all available re- 
sources and making the most efficient 
use of these resources is a responsibility 
and obligation of the National Govern- 
ment. 

Although the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs, the National Fire 
Protection Association, other founda- 
tions and public and private agencies 
have been doing a remarkable job with 
limited resources, still an effective na- 
tional fire safety program is nonexistent. 
Less than half the States now report fire 
statistics and information to any agency. 
The lack of information is discouraging. 
The dissemination of information is dif- 
ficult. Coordinated research is inade- 
quate. 

To all these problems and others, the 
Fire Research and Safety Act addresses 
itself. The act, will set up machinery for 
the gathering and reporting of informa- 
tion on the nature and causes of fire. 
Up-to-date coordinated research on the 
physical nature of fire, and the way that 
it acts on the various modern materials 
and structures will be authorized. 

A national information clearinghouse 
will be established. Research, govern- 
ment, and those other private and public 
agencies and institutions engaged in fire 
research, prevention, and safety pro- 
grams, the Board shall advise, consult 
with, and make recommendations to the 
Secretary of Commerce and other appro- 
priate Federal officers and employees 
as to fire prevention and training edu- 
cation programs, and fire research and 
safety programs. 
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The National Advisory Board has been 
included in this legislation in order to 
insure that our fire safety program is 
truly a national effort. Without such 
a coordinating and liaison board there is 
the institutional danger of working in 
a vacuum. Fire safety programs have too 
long been subject to this ill. Unless the 
Federal Government's role is part of 
and in tune with the overall effort, it will 
be meaningless. The fact that the Federal 
Government participates in an effort does 
not guarantee anything. It is important 
that our fire safety program not degen- 
erate into a fragmented effort in which 
each element talks only to itself. This is 
so often the case with Federal programs 
that are not obligated to communicate 
with the other interested elements in 
our society. 

The Fire Safety Advisory Board would 
preclude noncommunication between the 
various segments working in the pro- 
gram. Rather, it would facilitate mean- 
ingful communication and enhance the 
overall effort. 

For the purposes of carrying out the 
Fire Safety Act the bill authorizes $10 
million for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968. I believe this is the minimum 
figure necessary to accomplish the task 
before us. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time our citizenry 
and its Government demonstrated the 
necessary concern and attention to the 
problems of fire safety. Our effort must 
be in proportion to the problem. It has 
not been in the past. Devestation and loss 
from fire is increasing yearly and unless 
we escalate our efforts immediately we 
may find the problem aggravated to a 
point beyond our ability to deal effec- 
tively with it. 

Iam optimistic that this will not be the 
case. I am confident that Congress will 
pass meaningful legislation this year. 
I am confident that a concerted national 
effort will be initiated through the ma- 
chinery established by the Fire Research 
and Safety Act of 1967. And I am confi- 
dent that with an intense and effective 
program of education, the American 
people will respond to the challenge and 
overcome it. 

I look forward to the day when, as 
the mythical Prometheus intended when 
he gave man the precious gift of flame, 
are will truly be the controlled servant 
of man. 


Address of Representative Hale Boggs 
Before the Atlanta Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 17, 1967 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, on Friday 
last, it was my privilege to accompany 
our colleague and majority whip, the 
Honorable Hate Bocos, to Atlanta, Ga., 
where he was the principal speaker at the 
annual meeting of the Atlanta Bar 
Association. : 

He gave a most persuasive and infor- 
mative talk on one of the major problems 
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facing our Nation today—the rising 

crime rate. 

He challenged the legal profession to 
take an active interest in this national 
problem and to provide community lead- 
ership at the local level in an effort to 
make people aware of the fact that the 
law can be their friend. 

He emphasized that the freedom which 
we enjoy today differs from the edicts of 
a tyrant or the regulations of a totali- 
tarian state because ours is a society and 
a government of laws. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to share the 
comments of the majority whip with my 
colleagues in Congress, and at this point 
in the Recorp, I insert the text of his 
remarks delivered before the Atlanta Bar 
Association in Atlanta, Ga., on May 12, 
1967: 

ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE HALE Boaes, 
DEMOCRAT OF LOUISIANA, BEFORE THE AT- 
LANTA BAR ASSOCIATION, ATLANTA, GA., MAY 
12, 1967 
I am happy to have this opportunity to dis- 

cuss with you for a few minutes this evening 

three subjects which are all interrelated, I 

believe, and to which we should be directing 

our attention. 

They are subjects vital to all of us. 

They have special significance to you be- 
cause of the very nature of your profession, 
that of attorney. They are important subjects 
to me, too, because I selected the legal pro- 
fession years ago and because I am involved 
in our governmental processes. They are 
important to all of us because they are re- 
lated to the very basis of our society. 

I want to talk primarily with you about 
what has become one of the major problems 
confronting our Nation—the rising crime 
rate. Secondly, I think it proper to remind 
ourselves of the role of the attorney in this 
war on crime. And third, I think we should 
remind ourselves of the special role which we 
as attorneys must take in being of service 
t mankind. 

Because you are members of the legal pro- 
fession, this challenge of meeting our grow- 
ing crime problem holds special significance 
for you. You—as prosecutor, as defender, as 
judge. 

As attorneys, perhaps we can do more to 
meet this problem head on than others. 

Concerning the subject of service, I have 
witnessed the effective leadership and partici- 
pation on the part of attorneys in service to 
man, to government, to community and I 
have learned firsthand of the satis- 
faction of “getting involved,” if you please. 

It is elementary to say the crime problem is 
nothing new. 

Since time immemorial, it seems, there has 
existed this struggle between obedience to 
the law and anti-social behavior. There never 
has been a time when our country has not 
suffered from criminal activity. 

But the magnitude of the problem is 
greater now and because of this our greatest 
effort is demanded. 

I heard someone say the other day in jest 
that our crime rate is up 25 percent and that 
our crime conferences are up 50 percent. 
This may be true. Our citizens, our business 
leaders, our government officials are meeting 
on local, State and National levels to try 
to curb our crime. 

Crime is rampant on our streets. Not just 
at night, either. The criminals are braver 
nowadays. They operate in broad open day- 
light. No longer is crime a nocturnal pursuit, 
It is an around-the-clock endeavor, 

The criminals are even choosing the U.S. 
Capitol and its related buildings as places 
to inflict their misdeeds. In recent months, 
they have robbed a beauty parlor in a con- 
gressional office building, assaulted a Con- 

gressman, and even ripped up some of our 
cherished paintings in the U.S. Capitol. 
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This crime increase has demonstrated to 
us that nothing is sacred. 

Last Christmas, a figurine of baby Jesus 
was stolen from a manger scene on the ellipse 
near the White House. 

We hear about our crime problem daily 
on television and radio. We see the accounts 
of it daily in our newspapers. 

A few weeks ago, one of our banks, in a 
large American city, troubled by the crime 
situation, ran this ad in the newspapers: 

“Notice: Here’s a warning to bank robbers, 
bad check artists, crooks of all kinds. All 
bank offices are equipped with multiple unit 
automatic motion picture cameras that take 
pictures daytime ... nighttime... Saturday, 
too. 

“Remember to smile for candid cameras— 
the pictures are used by the F.B.I., Secret 
Service, and other agencies in tracking down 
criminals,” 

The full impact of what is transpiring is 
reflected in the reports we are receiving from 
our various law enforcement agencies and 
other groups specifically concerned with 
crime. 

Consider these facts. In our Nation there 
is: 

One murder committed every hour. 

One forcible rape every 23 minutes. 

One robbery every 4.5 minutes. 

One aggravated assault every 2.5 minutes. 

One burglary every 27 seconds. 

One serious larceny every 41 seconds. 

One auto theft every minute. 

Here are some more of the disheartening 
facts: 

F. B. I. statistics disclose that crime na- 
tionally is increasing five times faster than 
the population. 

A survey made in the high crime areas of 
two of our largest cities shows that 43 percent 
of those interviewed stayed off the streets at 
night and 35 t did not speak to 
strangers. Another 20 percent said they would 
like to move to another neighborhood be- 
cause of the fear of crime. 

Over seven million people each year come 
into contact with one of the agencies of 
criminal justice in America. 

One study by the F.B.I. shows that repeti- 
tion by “career” criminals accounts for a sig- 
nificant part of the crime increase in America. 
For instance, the F.B.I. study shows that 47 
percent of the offenders released by Federal 
courts on probation, or who were given sus- 
pended sentences, were arrested for new 
criminal acts within 2½ years. 

In the United States today, one boy in six 
is referred to a juvenile court. 

In 1965, more than 2 million Americans 
were placed in prisons or placed on probation. 

It is estimated that 40 percent of all male 
children now living in the U.S. will be ar- 
rested for a non-traffic offense in their lives. 

Each year for the past several years, one 
report shows, more than 50 of the Nation’s 
policemen were killed while in the perform- 
ance of duty. 

From these facts and figures, it is easy to 
see that crime affects each of us, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

From these facts and figures, we get a 
better understanding of why we must act to 
protect society. 

Our U.S. Attorney General, Ramsey Clark, 
has commented: 

“Crime is a national problem. It tarnishes 
the goodness in every part of the country, 
the effectiveness of law enforcement correc- 
tion, of courts in any part of the nation. 
If crime flourishes in one city, its tentacles 
reach others. When criminals go unappre- 
hended or unpunished in one country, harm 
results to others. If one state's prisons release 
inmates bent on further crime, there will be 
some victims in other states. We must seek 
excellence in all processes of criminal justice 
in every jurisdiction throughout the coun- 
try.” 

And, on the subject of crime, the Presl- 
dent said: 
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“Crime, like poverty, disease and ignor- 
ance, is a major social problem that direct- 
ly or indirectly affects every phase of 
American life. 

“When public order breaks down, when 
men and women are afraid to use the public 
streets, their confidence is seriously shaken, 
when hundreds of thousands of young peo- 
ple enter adulthood carrying the burden of 
police records, when contempt and mistrust 
too often characterize public attitudes to- 
ward lawful authority, all—young and old, 
private citizens and public officials—suffer 
the consequences. 

“Lawlessness is like a plague. Its costs, 
whether economic, physical or psychological, 
are spread through every alley and every 
street in every neighborhood. It creates a 
climate in which people make choices, not 
out of confidence, but out of fear.” 

Lewis F. Powell, Jr., former president of 
the American Bar Association, has reminded 
us that no one can doubt that disrespect for 
law and order is a major problem for our 
time. 

Said Mr. Powell: 

“A root cause of the crime crisis which 
grips our country is excessive tolerance by 
the public generally. I am not talking about 
a tolerance of condoning of serious crime 
by professional criminals, as few people do 
this consciously. Rather, I have in mind the 
cynical and apathetic attitude which tol- 
erates marginal and certain unlawful con- 
duct and which leads to disrespect for law 
and rights of others.” 

F. B. I. Director J. Edgar Hoover has com- 
mented about crime: 

“Crime and subversion continue to chip 
at the bulwark of democracy as laid down 
by our forefathers nearly 200 years ago. 
There must be a reawakening of the entire 
citizenry and a return to the old-fashioned 
principles of honesty, respect, high moral 
standards and patriotism if we are to survive. 

“Let the hoodlum, the racist, the dem- 
agogue and the exponent of anarchy know 
that the great, quiet power of this nation 
lies in her law abiding citizens and they will 
stomach no more. The choice is ours. The 
time is now.” 

We know that a firm respect for law and 
order is a foundation of our republic. 

We know that law and order are our con- 
stant necessity. 

We know that, in battling this crime prob- 
lem, good law enforcement is our strongest 
defense. 

We also know that crime in 1967 is not 
merely a challenge for law enforcement. 

It is a challenge for all of us—attorneys, 
educators, clergymen, citizens, civic groups 
and business leaders. The answers lie in our 
homes, our churches, in our businesses, and 
in our government. 

The crime problem in our complex society 
became so bad that the President named a 
commission on law enforcement and admin- 
istration of justice. 

This commission labored for months. Then 
it told us in one of its reports: 

“America must translate its well-founded 
alarm about crime into social action that will 
prevent crime, Officials of the criminal jus- 
tice system itself must stop operating, as all 
too many do, by tradition or by rote. They 
must re-examine what they do. They must 
be honest about the system’s shortcomings 
with the public and with themselves. They 
must be willing to take risks in order to make 
advances. They must be bold.” 

The crime commission also said: 

“Crime flourishes where conditions of life 
are the worst and, therefore, the foundation 
of a national strategy against crime is an 
unremitting national effort for social justice. 

“Reducing poverty, discrimination, igno- 
rance, disease and urban blight and the an- 
ger, cynicism and despair which those condi- 
tions can inspire, is one great step toward 
reducing crime. 

“Most criminal careers begin in youth. Pro- 
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grams that will reduce juvenile delinquency 
and keep delinquents and youthful offenders 
from settling into lives of crime are indis- 
pensable parts of a national strategy. 

atures, and, by extension, the pub- 
lic, despite their well-founded alarm about 
crime, have not provided the wherewithal 
for the criminal justice system to do what it 
could and should do.“ 

The Presidents Commission suggested 
that: 

Society seek to prevent crime before it 
happens by assuring for all Americans a stake 
in the benefits and responsibilities of Amer- 
ican life, by strengthening. law enforcement 
and by reducing criminal opportunities. 

Our system of criminal justice must at- 
tract more able people at all levels and in 
all parts of our law enforcement hierarchy. 

More basic operational research into the 
problems of crime and criminal administra- 
tion must be conducted regularly. 

All citizens of our country, at all levels, and 
government at all levels must participate in 
the effort to make changes that must be im- 
plemented to reduce crime. 

Law enforcement, of course, has by tradi- 
tion been a local responsibility in the United 
States. This is as it should be. 

But, just as many health problems know 
no boundaries, so do our crime problems 
known no boundaries. Thus, it is correct that 
the government on all levels assist in this 
move to bring our crime problem under 
control. 

One proposal for helping on the Federal 
level is the Safe Streets and Crime Control 
Act of 1967. This proposal now is before the 


Congress. 

I think this act will result in better co- 
ordination among law enforcement agencies. 

It will result in raising the standards and 
training of law enforcement personnel. 

It will lead to the development of better 
crime fighting techniques, 

It will result in more and better trained 
police. 

It will permit us to have a more effective, 
more efficient court system. 

Here are some of the things the act would 
accomplish: 

This act recognizes that we spend only a 
little more than $4 billion dollars annually 
for local, State, and Federal police, correc- 
tions and courts, and that this is not nearly 
enough. Approximately $2.8 billion is for 
police, $1.3 billion for corrections and some 
$300 million for courts and prosecution. 
This act seeks to create and guide new in- 
vestment. 

Because a mere increase in expenditures 
is both inadequate and inefficient, the act 
provides leadtime for the most careful 
planning by agencies of criminal justice. It 
will permit applicants to begin planning 
upon its passage. 

$50 million will be sought to provide ade- 
quate planning funds and continued re- 
search, development and demonstration. 

For fiscal year 1969, $300 million will be 
asked to commence a sweeping action pro- 
gram. The funds will be granted generally 
for 1969, providing ample time for careful 

planning and detailed budgeting. 

Grants will cover the spectrum of criminal 
justice and will emphasize such priority 
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areas as specialized training, education and 
recruitment programs.. Intense training 
in such critical areas as police-community 
relations. . modernization of equipment, 
including new radios and alarm systems... 
improvement of systems of collecting and 
transmitting information . . and crime 
prevention programs in schools, colleges, 
welfare agencies, and other institutions. 

I am confident the Congress will adopt an 
effective crime-fighting program which will 
greatly assist the local and State agencies. 

I am sure the Congress will act because 
we in the Congress know that we cannot let 
this tyranny of crime overtake us. We know 
what William Pitt, the great English states- 
man, wisely warned, “Where law ends, tyr- 
anny begins.“ 

Recently we marked Law Day in our coun- 
try. It is important to remember that ours 
is a society of law. This means that we don’t 
pick and choose those that we obey and 
those that we defy. 

Those that we do not like we can change 
by well established political processes, 

The New York Times commented editori- 
ally recently as follows: 

“The laws of a free society have to be dis- 
tinguished from the edicts of a tyrant or 
the regulations of a totalitarian state. Laws 
protect liberty as long as certain unalienable 
rights are secure, as long as the lawmakers 
represent the community, as long as the 
courts and juries are free to interpret. the 
laws without coercion, and as long as there 
are political means available to revise laws 
that are repressive or unjust. 

“Today the United States is a society 
where these essential conditions prevail. 
There are injustices and there are defects 
in the administration of the law, but, broadly 
speaking, no individual or group is without 
appeal and political redress for his grievances. 
For that reason the laws and the courts are 
entitled to every citizen’s respect and, once 
a case is fully adjudicated, the losers as well 
as the winners have a moral as well as a 
legal obligation to abide by the result.” 

Let me further urge each of you to become 
involved in the bigger job of doing what you 
can to improve our society. By your legal 
training, you have special abilities and quali- 
ties which are needed by your churches, 
schools, communities and our various gov- 
ernmental entities. 

Traditionally, attorneys have been our Na- 
tlon's leaders. No other profession has offered 
the number of Presidents, Senators and 
Representatives, and other major office hold- 
ers as has the legal profession. 

Of 56 signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 25 were lawyers. 

Twenty-four Presidents studied law and 
were admitted to practice. 

A majority of Members of the Congress are 
attorneys. 

All of you can help mold public opinion. 
You can be the wise counselors to others. 

More specifically you can do these things: 

1. You can be a zealous, perceptive mem- 
ber of the bar association, taking an active 
and sober part in revising criminal laws and 
penal codes. 

2. You can serve on the boards of public 
and private agencies working to improve our 
communities. 
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3. You can make time in your schedules 
for serving as counsel for indigents, insuring 
that they get service on a par with corpora- 
tions and the well-to-do. 

4. You can serve the legal aid program of 
your bar association. 

5. Through your church and the local war 
on poverty, you can help in the effort to 
make people aware of the fact that the law 
can be their friend, 

6. By being an effective layman in any 
organization you can help insure that it has 
the proper by-laws and rules of procedure 
that will insure order and protect the rights 
of all. 

7. You can support institutions which pre- 
pare people for higher education in the law, 
seeing that their faculties are maintained 
and that they have the faculties with which 
to teach future generations, 

8. You can see to it that the lawyers do 
not cease their education by providing in 
your own offices the opportunities for young 
lawyers to continue studying the law so that 
they might adapt their practice to changing 
times 


Lawyers are generally conservative in their 
thinking—after all the profession is built 
on “the precedents.” So the tendency is for 
the education process to stop after law 
school, 

But the need is more pressing today to 
keep abreast of change. Since man’s very 

he has sought to overcome the 
law of the jungle by perfecting a system of 
laws under which he could live with his 
neighbor in peace, As man’s inventive ge- 
nius has moved him forward and as his store 
of knowledge has increased, the need to re- 
vise and reform laws has moved apace. This, 
too, must be the constant concern of all of 
us as lawyers. 

It was only a few years ago that a dis- 
tinguished member of the American Bar As- 
sociation walked into my office in Washing- 
ton and discussed with me the necessity for 
the beginning of codes and laws dealing 
with man’s exploration of space. At the time 
this seemed foolish. Yet it was only a few 
years thereafter that I stood on the steps 
of the House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton and talked with and looked at my coun- 
terpart, the chief whip of the House of 
Commons, in London. We conversed with one 
another over the ocean for at least 15 min- 
utes. He could see me and I could see him, 
but if any of you were looking you could 
see both of us. 

I realized then that my lawyer friend was 
not far ahead of himself when he said that 
we Lad to pass laws defining the rights of 
man in space, and of course we have already 
responded. 

Only one other thought. We are indeed on 
the verge of leaving the earth and going to 
the moon and the planets—an awesome ac- 
complishment. At the same time man now 
can literally destroy all that lives and 
breathes on his own planet, the earth. 
Whether we go forward peacefully to dis- 
cover more of God’s remarkable creation, or 
whether we destroy that which he has cre- 
ated here, depends largely on whether or not 
we live as men and women in a society of 
law and order. Both at home, in our States, in 
our Nation, and in the world. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY, May 18, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Father Armando Jimenez, of St. Paul 
and Augustine, 1717 15th Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty and Eternal God, Creator 
of the universe, may Your grace enkindle 


in all men the love necessary to build 
a world where all men are able to live 
and work and know one another in trust 
and peace. 

Arouse in the hearts of those who call 
You Father a hunger and thirst for jus- 
tice and charity in sharing the great 
challenge of the world. 

Assist us, Eternal Father, in the im- 
mense task incumbent on all men of good 
will; namely, the task of restoring the 
relations of the human family in trust, 


justice, love, and freedom in all the coun- 
tries of the world, especially in my en- 
slaved Cuba. 

Bless Thy Congressmen, O Lord, in 
their efforts to build a new society capa- 
ble of meeting the problems of our time. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 1785. An act to improve certain benefits 
for employees who serve in high-risk situa- 
tions, and for other purposes. 


REVENUE SHARING ON PUBLIC 
LANDS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day afternoon the Public Land Law Re- 
view Commission, of which I have the 
honor to be Chairman, entered into a 
contract with EBS Management Con- 
sultants, Inc., of New York and Wash- 
ington, D.C., for the conduct of a land- 
mark study which will cover a broad 
spectrum of revenue sharing and pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes on Federal public 
lands. 

I know of my colleagues’ keen interest 
in the subject of revenue sharing gen- 
erally and would like to point out to 
them that the study on which we are 
embarking deals only with revenues and 
payments relating to public lands and 
has nothing to do with proposals for 
sharing of Federal income tax revenues 
with the States. 

Since I believe that all Members of 
Congress interested in public land de- 
velopment and policies will wish to have 
a fair idea as to the scope of this study 
and its cost, I call your attention to the 
following release issued by the Com- 
mission late yesterday and commend it 
to you: 

PUBLIC LAND COMMISSION LAUNCHES PUBLIC 
LAND REVENUE SHARING STUDY 

A nationwide study embracing the entire 
scope of revenue sharing and “in lieu” tax 
payments on Federal public lands was 
launched today by the Public Land Law Re- 
view Commission. 

A contract has been signed with EBS Man- 
agement Consultants, Inc., of New York and 
Washington, D.C. for performance of the 
study at a price of $297,254, according to an 
announcement by Representative Wayne N. 
Aspinall (D-Colo.), Commission Chairman. 
EBS was chosen from among 15 potential 
contractors who were invited to submit pro- 
posals. 

Under the terms of the contract, the con- 
tractor’s study report is to be submitted by 
April 15, 1968. 

Part of the data will be developed through 
case studies, involving 5 states and 50 coun- 
ties, which provide a representative range of 
management, use, and geography. The 5 
states selected for case analysis are Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
and Washington. Counties, to be selected at 
a later date, will be distributed among the 
states as follows: 10 in Colorado; 3 in New 
Hampshire; 5 each in California, Minnesota, 
and Washington; and 22 from among the 
other 45 states. 

In many instances, Aspinall pointed out, 
Congress has provided financial aid to state 
and local governments because of the exist- 
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ence of tax-free Federal lands within their 
jurisdictions, A traditional method is to share 
revenues from the sale of the public lands or 
their resources. For example, counties in 
which national forests are located receive 25 
percent of Federal timber sale revenues each 


year. 

Another method is to make payments to 
state and local governments “in lieu of 
taxes”. As an example, the Atomic Energy 
Commission is authorized to make such pay- 
ments where the Commission has acquired 
lands previously subject to state and local 
taxation. Together with shared revenues, 
these Federal payments to various states and 
counties in 1965 in the aggregate amounted 
to about $100 million, mostly from timber 
sales and mineral royalties. 

“This study will deal only with revenues 
and payments related to public lands,” 
Aspinall said. “It has nothing to do with the 
issue of Federal sharing of income tax 
revenues with the States. The Commission 
needs to determine whether procedures in- 
volved in the management and disposition of 
our public lands are equitable to all con- 
cerned, that is, the local area, the region, and 
the state as a whole.” 

Milton A. Pearl, Commission Director, 
stated: “The study on revenue sharing and 
payments in lieu of taxes is designed to 
assemble and analyze data from which the 
Commission can make its judgment, By mak- 
ing a completely objective review, we can 
lay before the Commission a complete state- 
ment of the law, together with all the facts 
and background information.” 

In pointing out the need for a compre- 
hensive overall review, Director Pearl noted 
that the extent of revenue sharing varies by 
commodity and agency, ranging from 5 per- 
cent (the share public land states receive 
from timber sales on public domain lands) 
to 90 percent (Alaska’s share of Federal 
royalties on oil and gas produced within 
the state). 

The Director further stated that the 
study now being undertaken is one of three 
specific reviews designed to permit the Com- 
mission to assess the impact of Federal public 
land ownership. 

The current study will review data relative 
to the relationship of such public land 
ownership and state and local government 
finances, considering: 

1. Extent of public land ownership. 

2. Extent of and variations in shared 
revenues payments in lieu of taxes. 

3. Contributions in kind. (Services per- 
formed by Federal Government which other- 
wise would be furnished by state and local 
authorities.) 

4. Grants in aid. (This will include only 
those programs in which payments are re- 
lated to public land ownership. For example, 
the amount of Federal participation in con- 
nection with certain highway construction 
depends on the amount of eral public 
domain within a state.) 

5. Measure the effects of revenue sharing 
on the management of Federal lands. 

6. Compare the total Federal monetary 
contributions with tax payments of private 
owners on similar lands. 

7. Examine alternatives to the present 
systems. 

In order to assess fully the impact of Fed - 
eral public land ownership, two analyses 
will be made by the staff in addition to the 
study being undertaken by EBS. These 
analyses will be based primarily on data to 
be. extracted from individual commodity 
studies. They will examine in one analysis 
the economic aspects of public land owner- 
ship locally and regionally, while the other 
will survey the noneconomic aspects and im- 
plications. 

Pearl announced that staff project officer 
for the study will be Max M. Tharp, an econ- 
omist with 25 years’ experience in Govern- 
ment research. Mr. Tharp served as Chief of 
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the Inventory and Evaluation Group of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission staff and was with the Department 
of Agriculture’s Economic Research Service. 

This is the third study the Commission 
has assigned. The first entails a history of 
the development of America’s public land 
laws, which is being accomplished by Dr. 
Paul W. Gates of Cornell University. The sec- 
ond, a digest of public land laws, was con- 
tracted to Shepard's Citations, Inc., of Col- 
orado Springs, Colorado on March 1, 1967. 

The Commission’s study program will in- 
volve 25 studies and analyses, covering all 
aspects of public land management and re- 
source use. On completion of the studies, 
the Commission will recommend policies de- 
signed to enable the general public to real- 
ize the maximum benefit from its public 
lands. 


CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE—ROAD TO 
ANARCHY 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, encourage- 
ment of civil disobedience is a road that 
leads to anarchy. A society that allows 
itself or its young people to become so 
licentious as to recognize no rules and 
obey no laws will lose that measure of 
self-discipline necessary to exist in civi- 
lized form. 

One of the most perplexing things 
about the “new left” of the present hour 
is what it is that seems to be so bad 
about America. This is still the land of 
opportunity with the highest standard 
of living and by far the greatest per- 
sonal freedom for its people anywhere 
in the world. One would expect Amer- 
icans to be proud of their land, their 
traditions, and their flag. 

As the distinguished columnist, David 
Lawrence, has said so well in an editorial 
in the current U.S. News & World Report: 

Once a state of mind is created in which 
anybody can defy the law and be applauded 
as a champion of “civil disobedience”, the 
whole American system of adherence to law 
is endangered. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope and believe that 
we can get hold of ourselves in this great 
land before it is too late for anything 
but naked violence. This is so unneces- 
sary between citizens of good will, what- 
ever their race or religion, but if the 
Carmichaels insist on violence, there will 
be violence. Yet in the long run, law and 
order will prevail. This is because the 
overwhelming majority of our citizens 
want law and order and will not tolerate 
those who incite to violence. 

If violence occurs, the responsibility 
for its generation is clear. Legislation to 
make it a Federal offense to cross State 
lines with intention to incite a riot is 
of the first order of importance in this 
situation. 

Many of us continue to believe that 
social progress is possible without con- 
vulsions, and that our society is capable 
of this progress while maintaining law 
and order in a spirit of mutual trust and 
confidence. The rabble-rousers and hate- 
mongers are destructive of this goal and 
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they enter the arena of public debate 
unwelcome and uninvited. 

I commend Mr. Lawrence’s editorial to 
the attention of all Members, as follows: 
THE “REVOLUTION” 

(By David Lawrence) 

A “revolution” in American life is continu- 
ally being portrayed in the newspapers and 
in television and radio programs, It is emerg- 
ing in day-by-day deviations from the dis- 
ciplines of church and community. 

Exponents of “civil disobedience” are glori- 
fied as heroes, As emotions of onlookers and 
participants in “demonstrations” are aroused, 
violence is provoked. 

These and other disturbances are being 
justified as merely sociological phenomena— 
the belated expressions of protest against in- 
justices allegedly growing out of racial fric- 
tion. Agitators, moreover, have deliberately 
linked the Vietnam war to the “civil rights” 
cause. 

Where big “demonstrations” have incited 
riots, many of our youth have broken into 
stores and resorted to vandalism and rob- 
bery—all on the theory that this is the way 
to correct “inequality.” We read about dis- 
orders in the schools as teachers are physi- 
cally intimidated. We observe revolts in col- 
leges and universities against governing 
boards of trustees. 

Again, as a boxing champion—whose name 
always make headlines—declares that he 
doesn't have to obey the draft law, there are 
tens of thousands of other young men who 
say: “If he is a conscientious objector, then 
maybe I can become one, too.” 

We see a “revolution” also in matters of 
dress and in social behavior, There is a con- 
tempt for the sobriety and restraints of the 
past, and a feeling that the “new youth” are 
justified in their aberrations. What is bizarre 
is extolled. It is a kind of infectious exhibi- 
tionism. It reflects the rise of a rebellious 
spirit which develops into a gang psychology. 

The insurrection which is attracting a mis- 
guided minority is due to a fundamental 
error—a belief that “civil disobedience” is the 
new way of life, and that the individual can 
do as he pleases without being held respon- 
sible for his actions and without regard to 
the effect on the lives of other people in the 
same neighborhood or city. 

Much of the so-called dissent is well or- 
ganized. “Demonstrations” would not be suc- 
cessful if they were not given as much atten- 
tion as they are in the press and on the air, 
The prime objective of many of these strange 
manifestations—often referred to as “picket- 
ing! —is to get publicity. But abuse of the 
right of dissent is not the way to influence 
public opinion. 

The theory that citizens have a right to 
“demonstrate” and to express dissent is im- 
bedded in our Constitution. But the Supreme 
Court of the United States has affirmed the 
principle that free h does not include 
“falsely shouting fire in a theatre and caus- 
ing a panic.” 

Incitement to violence has always been 
recognized by the courts as a criminal offense 
even if it is part of a “demonstration” for a 

cause, Today, however, the police au- 
thorities find themselves frustrated in try- 
ing to determine where the right of dissent 
ends and incitement to disorder begins. 

Crime is multiplying at an unprecedented 
rate. There has been a tendency to blame 
this on the increase in population, but the 
facts contradict such an alibi. For the crime 
rate is rising many times faster than the rate 
of population growth. 

Once a state of mind is created in which 
anybody can defy the law and be applauded 
as a champion of “civil disobedience,” the 
whole American system of adherence to law 
is endangered. 


As history has shown us, laws alone do not 
preserve order, There must be respect for the 
rights of other persons, and this has always 
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been generated largely through self-imposed 
restraints and a conscience buttressed by re- 
ligious beliefs. 

As millions of people read about the pro- 
nouncements of prominent clergymen that 
“God is dead,” or as churchmen at the head 
of large organizations become involved in 
“demonstrations,” there is a gradual attri- 
tion of the influence of religious leaders. 

Pastors have a right, of course, to speak 
as individuals, but too many of them are us- 
ing their opportunities in the pulpit to 
preach sermons expounding views on politi- 
cal issues rather than teaching morality as 
it relates to individual behavior and com- 
munity life. 

We have had “revolutions” before in Amer- 
ica, Other nations have experienced out- 
bursts of discontent which have reflected a 
protest against oppressive conditions. In 
America, however, there is a higher standard 
of living than anywhere else in the world. 
The “revolution” we are witnessing comes at 
a time when some of the greatest benefits of 
human life—in education, in housing, in 
transportation, in recreation—are available 
to masses of people. 

We have plenty of public forums and chan- 
nels for orderly debate. Unrestrained ac- 
tivism defeats its own purpose. To play upon 
the passions of uninformed persons does not 
promote good will. The tragic truth is that 
we are today passing through an era of in- 
difference to law and order, as the acts of a 
defiant minority tend to deprive the law- 
abiding majority of the right to “life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness.” 


ALLAN M. KEARNEY, GREAT PENN- 
SYLVANIAN, RETIRES 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, last week 
one of the truly outstanding industrial 
leaders of Pennsylvania retired after 41 
years of dedication to making Pennsyl- 
vania a better place in which to live. 
Allan M. Kearney, long an executive of 
the Pennsylvania Electric Co., with head- 
quarters in Johnstown, may now begin to 
enjoy some traveling with his lovely wife, 
Mary. 

Al Kearney is respected by many of us 
in the Pennsylvania delegation who have 
had the pleasure of working closely with 
him over the years. He will be missed as 
a trusted co lor, but he will always 
remain a cherished friend. 

Al Kearney began his long and note- 
worthy career in the utility business 
when he joined the former Penn Central 
Light & Power Co. as an accounting 
clerk on April 1, 1926, in Altoona. After 
working in Reading and Altoona until 
1946, he was transferred to Penelec’s sys- 
tem headquarters in Johnstown and 
served as an accountant until being 
named public contact representative in 
1958. He was named to the president’s 
staff in 1959, specializing in public af- 
fairs and governmental relations. 

In recent years, Al has been active as 
a member of the legislative committee 
of the Pennsylvania Electric Association, 
the public affairs committee of the State 
chamber of commerce, the highway 
committee of the Greater Johnstown 
Chamber of Commerce, the American 
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Industrial Development Council, and the 
National Association of Electric Com- 
panies. 

Busy as he was as the industrial de- 
velopment coordinator of Penelec, he 
was never too busy to help others in his 
varied civic and social activities. Al 
Kearney is a charter member, past presi- 
dent, and life member of the Johnstown 
Optimist Club. As president of the or- 
ganization he helped establish Little 
League baseball and started the junior 
bowling program for the young people 
in Johnstown. 

Mr. Speaker, I wanted to take this 
moment to recognize this gallant man 
who has won his medal of honor in the 
service of his fellow man, his community, 
his State, and his Nation. In these trying 
times when there is so much disorder, 
dissension, and disobedience, I cannot 
help but ask, Why can’t there be more 
men like Allan Kearney, who are gentle, 
kind, and humble and are always giving 
selflessly of themselves for the sake of 
others with no thought of personal re- 
turn?” 

Yes, the world has been made a little 
better because of Al Kearney—his active 
life and useful years. And now, all of us 
who call him “friend” wish him and Mary 
continued happiness in his well-earned 
retirement. 


GREATER MEASURE OF EQUALITY 
NEEDED IN ADMINISTRATION OF 
DRAFT LAWS 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a resolution to provide 
a greater measure of equality in admin- 
istration of the draft laws. In effect, it 
would offer the opportunity to those with 
small financial assets to have their draft 
deferments processed through the courts 
along with Cassius Clay. 

It seems totally unfair to me that 
merely because Clay has made a lot of 
money he should be able to stay out of 
the draft while lawyers prepare a bar- 
rage of appeals. Mr. Clay is asking to be 
excused from the draft on the basis of 
his connection with an alleged religious 
order. I do not question the right of any- 
one to have genuine revulsion toward 
war. However, there are many ways in 
which one can serve his country honor- 
ably in a noncombatant capacity such as 
that of a medic. In fact, the young man 
that tended to my wounds on the battle- 
field in World War II was a conscien- 
tious objector. Many CO’s have served 
brilliantly and bravely. 

My resolution provides that no in- 
ductee who has objected to military 
service on the same grounds as Cassius 
Clay shall be inducted into the service 
until Cassius Clay’s case is disposed of. 
The draft act is called the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act. We 
should not, in the interest of consistency 
and uniformity, make it possible for one 
inductee because of a background of 
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wealth to escape induction for months 
while his poorer brothers, unable to hire 
expensive counsel to prepare litigation, 
are inducted in short order. 

I believe this Congress should pass my 
resolution in all fairness to every trou- 
bled young man who may have real and 
overwhelming objections to carrying 
arms. 


PERMISSION TO COMMITTEE ON 
ARMED SERVICES TO FILE RE- 
PORT ON S. 1432 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Armed Services may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the bill, 
S. 1432, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


SEND SOVIET SEAMEN BACK TO 
SCHOOL 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been an alarmingly increasing incidence 
of collisions and near-collisions at sea 
lately which deserves attention from all 
seagoing nations. The finger points par- 
ticularly at the Soviet Union which ap- 
pears to be plagued by poor seamanship. 

Sideswiping of the U.S. S. Walker in 
the Sea of Japan by two different So- 
viet naval vessels on May 10 and 11 is 
only the latest evidence of U.S.S.R. de- 
ficiencies in ship-handling ability. If 
I were a Russian I would be very 
embarrassed. 

This double blow to Soviet seagoing 
prestige follows not too long an incident 
in the same general area in which a 
harmless, slow-moving U.S. hydrograph- 
ic vessel almost was rammed under the 
same circumstances. 

A recent incident in Alaska further 
evidences the Soviet national deficiency 
in maritime skill. One of its skippers 
navigated so poorly he was unable to 
keep his ship from violating the US. 
3-mile territorial limit. He had to be 
hauled in a U.S. Federal court by the 
Coast Guard and was fined $10,000 for 
his ineptness. 

Further, for several years Soviet ship- 
ping in the Mediterranean has been 
commanded so incompetently as to be- 
come an open and notorious hazard to 
everyone’s navigation. 

It is high time that the Kremlin called 
Adm. Sergei G. Gorshkov, command- 
er of the Soviet Navy, to task and told 
him either to spruce up the seamanship 
of his crews or put something like rub- 
ber baby buggy bumpers around his 
ships. 

It also may be time for the United 
Nations to pass a “safe seas resolution” 
urging such countries as the U.S.S.R. to 
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get busy and improve the curriculums at 
their naval and maritime academies. 
There really is little excuse for these ex- 
hibitions of sloppy seamanship the world 
is seeing and it is time for somebody like 
the U.N. to start calling a spade a spade 
in this regard. 

The resolution also might require re- 
fresher courses for the graduates of such 
academies whose products are so openly 
and demonstrably inadequate. 

If the U.N. delays going forward with 
a “safe seas resolution” the United 
States should consider acting unilater- 
ally. As a new feature for his East-West 
“bridge building” efforts President John- 
son could offer the Kremlin to assign 
some of our junior naval officers to set- 
ting up a seamanship cram course for 
Soviet ship captains. 

The move would be in the self-interest 
of both countries and the shipping of all 
countries. It would diminish the inci- 
dence of “reckless driving” at sea. 

I have in mind something similar to 
our high school driver training courses. 
Thorough training in the nautical rules 
of the road could be offered which would 
avoid situations like the U.S.S. Walker 
found herself in where a couple of nearby 
dumbbell skippers apparently failed to 
understand that they did not have the 
right-of-way. 

The course, also like the high school 
training, should include practical train- 
ing at sea under supervision of seasoned 
instructors on the bridge. 

The reason that I am qualified to dis- 
cuss the subject of poor seamanship and 
speak authoritatively about it is that I 
am such a poor seaman myself and there- 
fore personally and positively able to 
identify poor seamanship when I see it. 
After all, it has been almost 21 years since 
I commanded one of the Navy’s attack 
transports. 


AID TO EDUCATION MUST BE A 
NONPARTISAN ISSUE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend two distinguished Republican 
colleagues, the gentleman from Los An- 
geles [Mr. BELL], and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ret], who have 
announced their support for the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act. 

At a news conference earlier this week 
they were quoted as saying that “a re- 
sponsible Republican has no choice but 
to vote for the committee bill.” 

I agree. But I would amend their state- 
ment slightly. I would say that a respon- 
sible Member of the 90th Congress—no 
matter his party affiliation—has no 
ig but to vote for the committee 

I deplore any injection of partisan 
politics into this issue. Aid for American 
schoolchildren must never be jeopar- 
dized by political wrangling or expedi- 
ency. 

There is no political question involved 
in programs for our schoolchildren save 
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one: What are their needs and how can 
we best serve them? 

At the news conference the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rem] rightly noted 
that “the work of a generation” went into 
the 1965 Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. This is a measure of historic 
importance to the American people and 
it must not become a political football. 

I believe that the majority of Mem- 
bers of the 90th Congress share my view 
that the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act has had a substantial im- 
pact in improving the scope and quality 
of education—especially for children of 
the poor. We can be proud of this pro- 
gram. 

Today, one-fourth of our population— 
more than 54 million young people—is in 
school. This is a remarkable fact of our 
national life. Sixty-five years ago, when 
our population was 76 million, only 6 
percent of our youth were graduated 
from high school and only 4 percent of 
the college-age youth were enrolled on 
campus. Today, with the population 
grown to 195 million, 71 percent are re- 
ceiving their high school diplomas and 
30 percent of our college-age youth are 
on campus. 

I cite these statistics to indicate the 
extreme importance to which the Ameri- 
can people view the need for better edu- 
cation for their children. 

Our people do not want us to abandon 
a vital program so promisingly begun. 

Our people do not want to see this 
program amended or drastically 
changed. 

Our people do not want to see the 
church-state controversy revived over 
this issue. 

Our people want this program to con- 
tinue and to be strengthened. 

And we, as their Representatives, must 
react accordingly. 

I say to my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle, let us get on with the job, 
pass the committee bill, and insure that 
the sound benefits flowing from the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
continue to aid the Nation’s schoolchil- 


THE 65TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF CUBA 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SELDEN], is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, May 20 will 
mark the 65th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Cuba. Sixty- 
five years ago the freedom-loving people 
of Cuba threw off the yoke of Spanish 
colonization and became a free nation. 

The United States was deeply involved 
in the Cuban quest for independence. 
We furnished a haven for exiled Cuban 
leaders who were instrumental in obtain- 
ing for their liberation movement sym- 
pathy and support. The United States 
went to war with Spain to secure freedom 
for the island republic. From that time 
until the advent of the Castro regime in 
1959, Cuba and the United States enjoyed 
friendly relations and mutually benefi- 
cial trade. 
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Today, Mr. Speaker, the Cuban people 
are caught in the vise of a Russian- 
controlled Communist dictatorship. Once 
again the people of Cuba are under a 
tyrant’s heel. Moreover, the Communist 
cancer in the Caribbean threatens the 
entire Western Hemisphere. 

In January 1966 the First Conference 
of the Solidarity of Peoples of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America—the so-called 
Tricontinental Conference—convened in 
Havana. Despite their policy differences, 
the delegates from 82 nations agreed to 
73 resolutions, the central theme of which 
was the struggle against North Ameri- 
can imperialism, colonialism, and neo- 
colonialism.” The conference called for 
assistance of all kinds to “national lib- 
eration movements” on three continents, 
mentioning most often the Latin Ameri- 
can nations of Venezuela, Colombia, 
Peru, Guatemala, and the Dominican 
Republic. 

To carry out its objectives, the con- 
ference established several new per- 
manent international organizations to be 
based in Havana. The Latin American 
delegates also created a 27-member Latin 
American Solidarity Organization— 
LASO—the structure of which is to be 
determined at a meeting this summer in 
Havana under the slogan “The duty of 
every revolutionary is to make revolu- 
tion.” 

Fidel Castro issued the call to action 
by the delegates at the final session of the 
Tricontinental Conference. He called on 
the delegates to wage widespread “wars 
of liberation,” stating: 

If the struggle is carried out on a broad 
scale . then the hour of liberation of this 
continent will be nearer. 


Generally, the Latin American Govern- 
ments and press have reacted strongly 
against the first Tricontinental Confer- 
ence, as was evidenced in the Council of 
the Organization of American States. The 
Council, in a strongly worded resolution 
passed on February 2, 1966, denounced 
the conference for its intervention and 
aggression policies and asked that a 
special committee submit a report on the 
conference, with recommendations. 

This Committee, generally referred to 
as the Leavelle Committee, has submitted 
its report. It has subsequently been re- 
ferred to each of the member nations of 
the OAS and to the United Nations. The 
report recommended three significant 
steps: First, institution of measures to 
strengthen individual and collective 
capability to deal with the threat of sub- 
version; second, action to discourage of- 
ficial and semiofficial participation in the 
Tricontinental Conference organizations 
and future conferences; and third, a new 
effort to persuade nonmembers of the 
OAS to restrict trade with Cuba. Need- 
less to say, Mr. Speaker, implementation 
of these recommendations could prove 
effective. 

But in the meantime, Mr. Speaker, the 
various Communist insurgency groups in 
Latin America have heeded Castro’s call 
to arms and have begun stepping up 
their reign of terror in a number of the 
Latin American countries. Although 
various governments have intensified 
their efforts to combat this Communist 
insurgency, Castro-supported guerrillas 
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evidently are pursuing the goals set forth 
by the Tricontinental Conference. 

Venezuela, perhaps Castro’s main tar- 
get in the area for the past 4 years has 
had recent outbreaks of guerrilla 
activity. Only this month, Venezuelan 
authorities killed one member of the Cu- 
ban military and captured two others 
on Venezuela’s coast. As you will recall, 
it was Venezuela’s charges which ulti- 
mately led to the mandatory economic 
and diplomatic isolation by the OAS in 
1964. 

In Colombia insurgency is also on the 
increase. Just recently four army pa- 
trols, a police post, and a train were am- 
bushed by insurgent bands, resulting in 
the deaths of several Colombian troops. 

Guerrilla activity has also represented 
a serious threat to the Government of 
Guatemala, but, fortunately, a concerted 
effort by that country has succeeded in 
lessening this threat—at least for the 
time being. 

Another serious problem appears to ex- 
ist in Bolivia, where a band of insurgents 
is operating in the rugged southeast part 
of the country. Although Bolivian mili- 
tary efforts are expected to be intensi- 
fied in that area, the situation has not 
been brought under control as yet. 

Mr. Speaker, there are other areas of 
Central and South America vulnerable to 
the Castro-oriented subversive forces, 
particularly where there are serious eco- 
nomic and social problems and weak or 
ineffective military forces. The United 
States is dedicated to the principles of 
long-term assistance to effect economic 
and social changes in the Latin American 
area, but these programs will never have 
an opportunity to alleviate long-range 
problems unless the more immediate 
problem of Communist subversive ag- 
gression can be arrested. Yet, these diffi- 
culties will continue as long as Cuba is 
used as a base for subversive aggression 
throughout Latin America. 

Thus, today, as 65 years ago, the na- 
tions of the hemisphere are confronted 
by the threat of a tyrannical, oppressive 
government in Cuba. And we must con- 
sider the plight of the Cuban people who 
live daily under that oppression. 

As in the past, the United States has 
taken steps to provide a haven for free- 
dom-loving Cubans who seek refuge from 
the tyranny now existing in their home- 
land. 

On December 1, 1965, we began oper- 
ating a Cuban refugee airlift between 
Varadero and Miami. That airlift has al- 
ready brought over 60,000 victims of Cas- 
tro’s oppression to our shores, and these 
figures do not include those persons who 
escape from Cuba by other means. As has 
been pointed out, no more graphic proof 
exists of the failure of the Castro gov- 
ernment than the great numbers of free- 
dom-loving Cubans who are willing to 
risk the sanctions of that regime in order 
to leave the country. 

Today, on this anniversary of their 
country’s independence, the spirit of lib- 
erty yet glows among the people of 
Cuba—a torch that still burns brightly, 
despite the repressive efforts of a Com- 
munist government to extinguish it. 

And the people of the United States 
now, as at the time of Cuban independ- 
ence, remain steadfast in their friend- 
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ship to the Cuban people and in their 
hope that the day is not distant when 
— will return to that unhappy 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 20 of each year, citizens of the 
United States pay tribute to a once free 
Cuba. On that island in 1902, the first all 
Cuban congress convened, and the proud 
flag of the free and sovereign republic 
was first raised. Many years of discontent 
and bitter suffering had paid for this 
liberty. 

Cuba had been a colony of Spain since 
its discovery. The Spanish Government 
was unwilling to surrender its hold on 
the island because of Cuba’s importance 
to them as a colony. Her strategic loca- 
tion made her a shipping and trading 
center, headquarters for naval bases, and 
a center of communications. Her fertile 
fields, rich in sugarcane, gave her great 
economic potential. Although the Cuban 
people enjoyed some prosperous periods 
under Spanish rule, the citizens longed 
for freedom and the right to rule them- 
selves. An adamant spirit of national- 
ism and a strong will to independence 
grew in their hearts. The Cubans knew, 
as mankind the world over knows, that 
sighed is the most precious element of 

e. 

Cuba’s independence, like our own and 
like that of so many other nations in 
the world community, was won only 
through bitter hardship and zealous sac- 
rifice. The republic proclaimed on May 
20, 1902, was the culmination of two 
bloody wars and countless insurrections. 
The valiant Cuban patriots of that time 
were fighting with all their might for 
freedom from alien domination. The re- 
forms which they desired were based on 
ideals of free men everywhere, reforms 
which are preciously safeguarded in our 
own Constitution: guaranteed rights for 
all citizens, abolition of slavery, universal 
suffrage, fair taxation. 

Our deep ties of friendship and com- 
passion for the Cuban people began in 
1892, fostered by José Marti, the great 
Cuban national hero and poet who dedi- 
cated his life to the cause of independ- 
ence for his land. José Marti fled his 
beloved country after the 10 Years’ War 
and sought refuge in New York City. 
While in the United States, he worked 
fervently to arouse the support of the 
citizens of the United States and his 
own people for the cause of Cuban free- 
dom. With his many dedicated backers, 
he drew up a constitution for the sov- 
ereign Cuban Republic. When the United 
States gained possession of Cuba after 
the Spanish-American War, the provi- 
sional government set about to restore 
the war-torn land and put its government 
on firm ground. With the aid of US. 
officials, sound programs of public works, 
sanitation and health, education, and 
public administration were inaugurated. 
The island nation enjoyed material pros- 
perity and an expanding sugar trade with 
the United States and other nations. 
After the Republic was declared and the 
provisional government ended, the people 
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of the United States maintained strong 
bonds of friendship with their Cuban 
neighbors. Many times during the early 
years of the Cuban Government, the 
United States was called upon for advice 
and assistance. 

In 1959, the era of Cuban independence 
was brought to an abrupt halt as a 
shocked world watched Fidel Castro take 
control of the government. His first 
promises to protect the constitutional 
freedom of the Cuban people were no 
more than empty words. As his revolu- 
tionary government gained strength, 
Castro’s monstrous violations of human 
rights and man’s liberty grew worse. The 
Castro regime replaced the constitutional 
structure of Cuban Government with a 
hideous military machine which strikes 
terror in the citizens. Government in- 
formers are planted in each neighbor- 
hood and no criticism of the current 
regime is permitted to go unpunished. 

The U.S. Government, which has al- 
ways considered itself a close friend of 
the Cuban people, has been subjected to 
a violent propaganda attack by Castro. 
His regime blames all of Cuba's political, 
economic, and social ills on this country, 
and the revolutionary Cuban Govern- 
ment totally rejected U.S. support, es- 
tablishing, instead, close bonds with the 
Soviet bloc. In 1961, the Cuban Govern- 
ment was reorganized along the lines of 
the Communist governments with no re- 
spect for the rights of the individual citi- 
zens of Cuba to determine what type of 
governing institution they would live 
under. In that year it became clear to 
all the world that Castro intended to 
maintain absolute dictatorial power in 
Cuba indefinitely and the vital functions 
of governing were placed in the hands of 
a select few. 

Today our hearts go out to .the 
wretched Cuban people. They have been 
terrorized and humiliated, and the pre- 
cious liberty for which they fought has 
been brutally taken from them. The 
thousands of Cuban nationalists who 
fled their homeland do not accept the 
present government, To them, Fidel Cas- 
tro has betrayed his nationalism and his 
love for the people. They believe that 
their nation has surrendered its identity 
me is now no more than a Soviet satel- 

On this anniversary of Cuban inde- 
pendence, we of the United States take 
time to remember the brave patriots of 
Cuba, who sacrified their lives because 
they firmly believed that nothing is more 
precious than the right of a people to 
govern themselves. We share the sorrow 
of the people of Cuba who suffer now 
under the specter of Castro terrorism. 
And because we know that man’s will to 
liberty and belief in justice for all will 
not ever be extinguished, we have faith 
in a better future for Cuba. It is the 
fervent hope of every American citizen 
that soon, the proud fighting spirit which 
won Cuban liberty will again triumph, 
and that the island will be restored to 
peace to take her place once more as a 
sovereign and independent nation in the 
international community. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS]. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
SELDEN], for bringing this matter to the 
attention of the House. I know of the 
fine work he has done and his commit- 
tee has done in this entire area of Cen- 
tral and South America. 

Mr. Speaker, the subject the gentle- 
man is talking about is very close and 
very dear to my heart and to the heart 
of my constituency. The revolutions that 
liberated Cuba were to a great extent 
born in Florida many years ago. The 
great Cuban patriot José Marti, the 
George Washington of Cuba, made many 
speeches in my area and recruited his 
people, and the liberation forces were 
launched through my ports. We have 
aoe historic ties with the Cuban peo- 
ple. 

It has been my responsibility, repre- 
senting this area in the Congress, to in- 
troduce many bills seeking to solve the 
problems of these refugees. This Con- 
gress has acted favorably on them to al- 
low many of the refugees to practice 
medicine and other of the arts here. 

I feel very sorry for the people of 
Cuba, because they have lost much of the 
great talent that had been stored there. 
This revolution that Mr. Castro has per- 
petrated on his people, this subverted 
revolution, has driven from the shores of 
Cuba many of the doctors, many of the 
lawyers, many of the architects, many 
of the engineers, and other leaders of the 
community there. 

Many of these people have settled in 
my area and are making their contribu- 
tions as American citizens or as people 
becoming American citizens. 

We bear no hostility to the people of 
Cuba. Our heart goes out to them for the 
deep problem in which they find them- 
selves. 

As I talk to my constituents, Cubans, 
Americans all, I find they are impatient 
with respect to the problem of liberating 
Cuba again. They wonder why our coun- 
try is able to conduct itself as vigorously 
as it does in Vietnam and yet sit quietly 
by and watch the problems the people of 
Cuba have. I try to interpret for them as 
best I can the policy of this Government. 

It seems to me that the gentleman in 
the well, Mr. SELDEN, has done a great 
service today in reminding us of the re- 
sponsibility we have there. Here, really 
within a short distance of my own home 
and a short distance of all the people in 
the southern part of the United States, is 
one of the most tyrannical and oppres- 
sive dictatorships this world has ever 
seen. 

Poor people are starving, are dying for 
lack of proper medical attention, and are 
yearning for freedom. It is incumbent on 
us to do all we can to help these people. 

I thank the gentleman for allowing me 
to comment. 

Mr. SELDEN. I thank the gentleman 
for his very fine statement. 

Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSET. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join in congratulating the gentle- 
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man for taking time out from a very 
busy schedule to note the Independence 
Day of Cuba. 

Obviously there is no celebration in 
Cuba today of its Independence Day, 
because this is not the day Fidel Castro 
recognizes as the Independence Day of 
Cuba. But I believe it is important for 
us to pause today and to reflect upon the 
institutions of freedom that were 
brought to Cuba 65 years ago and then 
were extinguished so cruelly by Castro 
and his followers during the July 26 
movement, when he took over in 1959. 

I believe what the gentleman said to- 
day about the Tri-Continental Congress 
is very important. I spoke on this subject 
at the time it was held in Cuba, and the 
distinguished gentleman in the well put 
this Congress in its proper perspective. 

I know of no better answer anywhere 
in this country or in this world to those 
who at this late date ask, “What are we 
doing in Vietnam?” than to look at the 
Tri-Continental Congress and what 
those 600 leading Communists from three 
continents who attended that conference 
in January 1966 pledged. 

I believe it is important for us to keep 
reminding ourselves and the world just 
exactly what is the new blueprint of the 
Communists for subversion through ter- 
rorism and violence, the kind that we 
see in Vietnam every day. Their plan is 
to perpetuate and repeat that kind of 
pattern in 73 countries in Asia, Africa, 
and South America, if indeed the so- 
called Communist war of liberation 
should succeed in Vietnam. 

The gentleman has performed a no- 
table public service by taking the time 
today to remind us of this Tri-Continen- 
tal Congress. It was attended by 600 of 
the top leading Communists of three 
continents, representing 73 nations. 
Right there in Cuba they organized the 
Tri-Continental Congress a year and 
a half ago, and they pledged if their pian 
succeeded in Vietnam, if they got away 
with their new formula of war through 
aggression, through terrorism and sub- 
version, which they are practicing in 
South Vietnam, to continue this same 
kind of program—and they have 73 na- 
tions staked out in Asia, Africa, and 
South America for their Vietnam type 
of subversion. 

Those who look for easy solutions in 
Vietnam and those who suggest that we 
should walk away from our respon- 
sibility in Vietnam had better be pre- 
pared to see similar wars in 73 nations 
which will drain the very resources of our 
own Nation and the free world. 

I say this is more than just the ob- 
servance of a holiday in Cuba. I think 
this gives us an opportunity to reflect 
on the real danger that the world faces. 
This country has made big wars too 
costly. Through our huge Defense Estab- 
lishment we have built up, through the 
help of this Congress and the gentleman 
in the well and the distinguished 
Speaker sitting in his chair here, we 
have built up our defenses to make big 
wars too costly to any potential enemy. 
Therefore, the Communists are turning 
to what they call small wars” of terror 
and subversion. In Vietnam we are see- 
ing the testing ground for this new Com- 
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munist concept. The boldness of the 
Communists was demonstrated in Cuba 
18 months ago when they met in a con- 
gress which they called the Tri-Con- 
tinental Congress. They organized a 
permanent organization which is now 
headquartered at Havana, Cuba, and 
which just recently opened up a branch 
in New York City. The boldness of these 
Communists is demonstrated in the plat- 
form they adopted at this Tri-Continen- 
tal Congress when they openly told the 
world that if Vietnam works they have 
similar wars planned in 73 other coun- 
tries on three continents. 

Mr. Speaker, I say paying attention to 
Cuba is one of our primary respon- 
sibilities today. Within the last 4 weeks, 
70 Soviet ships pulled into the harbor 
in Cuba and unloaded new SAM’s and 
brought in new personnel and all sorts 
of sophisticated, modern war weapons. I 
say to you that I have reason to believe 
this equipment is going to be used very 
shortly to start new provocations 
against Guantanamo, because the Com- 
munists are determined to open up a new 
front. Our boys are starting to succeed in 
Vietnam so the Soviets need a diversion. 
We are winning this war in Vietnam. 
Nobody knows it better than the Com- 
munists. So now they are looking for new 
diversions and trying to create new 
provocations all over the world. With all 
due respect to the State Department, I 
do not believe that the altercations in the 
Sea of Japan between our warships and 
the Soviet warships was merely an in- 
cident. I think there was a great deal 
more to it. The Soviet Union, whenever 
they are on the run, and whenever the 
Communists are backed into a corner, 
start looking for new provocations to de- 
ter us from our basic mission. I say to 
you it is to our glory, the glory of our 
President and, yes, the American people, 
that we are not going to be deterred in 
our basic mission in Vietnam, We know 
the situation in Vietnam. When we look 
at what is happening in Cuba we begin to 
realize the full magnitude of this situ- 
ation. When they begin building up at 
Guantanamo we are seeing the prepara- 
tion of a new provocation there in order 
to try to draw us away and draw our 
attention away from Vietnam and force 
us into reassessing our position in Viet- 
nam so that we will have the forces and 
the wherewithal necessary to meet new 
threats in Guantanamo. 

Mr. Speaker, I say that this country 
has to understand the gravity of the 
situation. In Cuba there are 8,000 Soviet 
soldiers. They do not fraternize with the 
Cubans and they sit in their own com- 
pounds. But they are the men who will 
man the SAM’s and the equipment that 
the Soviet Union has brought into Cuba. 
Frankly today I question seriously 
whether Castro is any longer the full 
masier of his own destiny in that coun- 

ry. 

Therefore it is important on this 65th 
anniversary of Cuban independence for 
us to reflect on all of these things and 
understand that we are living in a com- 
plex world. Those who offer easy solu- 
tions just do not understand the great 
enormity of the challenge and the pres- 
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sures that are brought to bear against 
us. 
Mr. Speaker, it is important to have 
men like the gentleman in the well 
bring into focus the global challenge to 
freedom and the global responsibility 
which we have. 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, our freedom 
and our way of life is secure so long as 
we recall these incidents and put them 
in proper perspective. 

I have no doubt, Mr. Speaker, that as 
long as this country is going to pause to 
pay tribute to this cause of freedom’s 
celebration and so long as we undertake 
to protect the dignity of the Cuban 
people, we shall continue to make a 
mockery of Khrushchev’s arrogant boast 
of a few years ago that our grandchil- 
dren are going to live under communism, 

Mr. Speaker, I say that so long as this 
country remains resolute and so long as 
it understands the challenge and so long 
as it stands behind our gallant President 
and our principles of democracy and so 
long as it does not yield to expediency, I 
say that Khrushchev will be proven 
wrong; I say it will be his grandchildren 
that will grow up under freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the dis- 
tinguished gentleman in the well, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN] 
for his awareness of this situation and for 
the leadership which he is lending to this 
cause. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
distinguished colleague from Illinois 
Mr. PucInsKI] for his very eloquent 
remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I remember well the dis- 
cussions between the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Pucrnsk1] and myself last 
year with reference to the Tricontinental 
Conference and our joint efforts to put 
that conference into perspective, I am 
sure the gentleman from Illinois would 
agree that what came out of that con- 
ference was a blueprint—a relatively 
Mein Kampf—for Communist subversive 
activity in the entire Latin American 
area. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, if the 
distinguished gentleman from Alabama 
will yield further, not only that is true, 
but I believe the important thing about 
the Tricontinental Conference is that it 
spelled out the same blueprint for Asia 
and for Africa. This is the important 
thing that so many of our colleagues who 
look for expediency have overlooked and 
who have failed to see the threat posed 
thereby. 

Mr. SELDEN. There is no question 
about that, and I think it is important to 
note that a similar conference is sched- 
uled to meet again next year in Cairo. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
will the distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to thank the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Latin 
America for allowing me this oppor- 
tunity to join with my colleagues in 
speaking on Cuba’s Independence Day. 

Still, I must say that this occasion, 
once a proud time for Cubans and men 
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of freedom throughout the world, now 
represents a bittersweet tribute to won- 
derful things of the past, yet oppressing 
conditions of the present. 

We cannot fully celebrate Cuban inde- 
pendence of the past if, as it does today, 
it only covers the hollow masks of pres- 
ent tyranny. 

Since just after the turn of the cen- 
tury, Cuba took great pride in the fact 
that she governed her own affairs, that 
indeng she was free of foreign domina- 

on. 

But today we see our once proud friend 
again bondaged by the shackles of a 
foreign power, ruled by a reckless, self- 
seeking dictator puppet. 

No longer a member of the free world 
of nations, Cuba has been degraded, de- 
based, and drained of its most precious 
resource—the rights of its citizens to 
govern themselves, 

Instead of taking part in the activities 
of her hemisphere and working to cre- 
ate a democratic society in which all 
men have an equal part, Cuba, under 
Castro, has been driven to her knees 
and relegated to a satellite member of 
world communism. 

I do not think that we, as traditional 
friends and allies of the Cuban people, 
can afford to forget that the free Cubans 
of today are awaiting the time when they 
can again rejoin their families in Cuba 
under a democratic government that 
will allow them the freedom that was 
once granted to them on this independ- 
ence day so many years ago. 

In the meantime, I can only say that 
I join with the free Cubans in their cele- 
bration of independence and hope that 
their friends and relatives now suffer- 
ing under the dictatorship of Castro will 
again be reunited to celebrate their na- 
tional independence day in the true 
sense of independence. 

True Cuban independence must once 
again be reestablished, for the good of 
the Cuban people and for the good of 
democracy in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend the 
distinguished gentleman from Alabama 
who has done such an outstanding job 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Latin America of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs for this country and for the 
American people. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has been a constant and respected 
voice in behalf of those involved in the 
spirit of this Nation in trying to get the 
country to take a firm stand in this entire 
area that so vitally concerns the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, in line with what has 
been discussed, I believe we should take 
note of the fact that Cuba is definitely 
in the business of trying to subvert the 
nations of this hemisphere. 

Mr. Speaker, we have witnessed the 
recent happenings in Venezuela; and, 
today, just this moment, I notice over 
the Associated Press wires that Cuba has 
now acknowledged openly that three 
Cubans helped a guerrilla band land in 
Venezuela and said it will continue to 
aid guerrillas in all parts of the world. 
Mr. Speaker, this report goes on to 
say: 
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A bristling statement from the Central 
Committee of the Cuban Communist Party 
declared, “We will not avoid combat.” 


Mr. Speaker, the statement said in ef- 
fect that the Cubans captured in Vene- 
zuela were only doing their part as good 
revolutionaries, 

Further quoting from the Associated 
Press wire statement: 

The statement was the first official ad- 
mission since Venezuela announced two 
Cubans were captured and two others were 
killed in a landing May 8. Cuba admits only 
three Cubans were involved. 


So, Mr. Speaker, here Cuba is openly 
announcing to the world that they are 
engaged in the business of landing revo- 
lutionaries in this hemisphere, trying to 
create dissension, trying to overthrow es- 
tablished governments, and I think it is 
time that this Nation acted. 

Mr, Speaker, I believe it is encourag- 
ing that Venezuela has already asked 
for a meeting of the Organization of 
American States. This Government has 
stated that it will support that request 
for such a meeting. 

Mr. Speaker, I further know that this 
move—the action of this Government in 
taking a strong stand and wanting the 
Organization of American States to take 
definite action to prevent subversion in 
this hemisphere—is the result of the 
perserverence of the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. SELDEN] and the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs which he chairs. This subcommit- 
tee has been quite alert to this situation. 

And, Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful, and 
I am sure that the Members of the Con- 
gress will insist, that our Government will 
support vigorously efforts to bring about 
some action to stop subversion emanat- 
ing from Cuba. It is time for us to take 
action. I hope the gentleman will agree 
and pursue, as he has in the past with 
his committee, definite action by our De- 
partment of State along these lines. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Florida IMr. 
Rocers] who, through the years, has been 
a very strong and consistent voice in 
spelling out to the Congress and the 
American people the dangers of Com- 
munist subversion that is emanating 
from the island of Cuba. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I most 
heartily join in commending the able 
gentleman from Alabama for leading us 
in the commemoration of this significant 
occasion. 

It is well that that happy event of 1898, 
when the people of Cuba had the yoke 
of imperial tyranny lifted from their 
shoulders by the intervention of the 
kindly aid of the United States, be com- 
memorated. I say it is well that the mem- 
ory of that happy event be revived for 
the people of Cuba as well as for the 
people of the United States. 

That is also a significant event to illus- 
trate what was then in the hearts of the 
American people in the defense of the 
cause of liberty, and which is still, Mr. 
Speaker, pulsating through the hearts of 
our great people, and Mr Speaker, the 
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cause of freedom is the subject of that 
dedication in the future, as it has been 
the honorable epic of their efforts in the 
past. 

Mr. Speaker, when the United States 
went to the aid of this little nation which 
is so close to our country not only geo- 
graphically, but in sentiment, we went 
there not for aggrandizement, not to 
realize some profit or gain for ourselves, 
but because the spirit of liberty was so 
strong in our hearts we thought it also 
should be the inheritance of the people 
of Cuba, as well as our own. 

It will be recalled, Mr. Speaker, that 
after the efforts of the United States in 
the emancipation of Cuba, by treaty cer- 
tain prerogatives were accorded to the 
United States. We never exercised those 
prerogatives, and it was not very long 
thereafter until the Government of the 
United States voluntarily relinquished 
any prerogatives that we had by treaty 
under authorization called the Platt 
amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I remember in my time 
as a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations in the other body the ac- 
tion our committee recommended, and 
which the Senate ratified, abrogating 
the right we had previously enjoyed and 
asserted to intervene on occasion when 
we thought the safety of that country 
and of our own required such interven- 
tion, and we solemnly agreed we would 
never take any action that in any way 
would violate their sovereignty without 
consultation with them, and without re- 
ceiving from them a request that we 
should defend with them against any ag- 
gression which might endanger their 
liberty and security from the outside. 

How illustrative, Mr. Speaker, of that 
generous and self-sacrificing attitude on 
the part of the United States in that day 
is as to what we are doing today in try- 
ing to help another small country on the 
other side of the globe—not 90 miles 
away from the continental United States. 

Mr. Speaker, we have no other aim in 
Vietnam except the aim we pursued in 
Cuba when we sought to emancipate 
Cuba from Imperial Spanish tyranny. We 
are today seeking to emancipate the 
worthy and deserving people of South 
Vietnam from communistic tyranny 
which would impose upon them an im- 
perialism even more ghastly than that 
under which the people of Cuba suffered 
before we liberated them at the end of 
the last century. And just as we volun- 
tarily relinquished any rewards or the 
enjoyment of any prerogatives for our 
efforts in the emancipation of the people 
of Cuba, our President and our authori- 
ties again and again and again have 
assured the world we want nothing from 
South Vietnam except to see and to enjoy 
the satisfaction of bringing freedom to 
those people so they might live their 
lives as they choose, and so they may 
enjoy the blessings of liberty, just as we 
helped bring liberty to the people of 
Cuba, and as we achieved it for our own 
people by our own sacrifices of long ago. 

Mr. Speaker, we want the people in 
Cuba who still live under a new and 
worse kind of tyranny than that which 
Spain imposed—the tyranny of Castro, 
who has been the puppet or to use 
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Churchill’s famous phrase of The uten- 
sil of the Communist will“ today we 
want those people, oppressed as they are, 
to know that they are not forgotten by 
the Government and by the people of 
the United States. 

We want those refugees, many of 
whom are in my own State and commu- 
nity and district, to know that they 
should have faith in their hearts and 
hope in their minds. For there will come 
the happy day when they and their com- 
patriots, and their families who have 
been left behind, will have the yoke of 
this modern Communist Castro tyranny 
lifted from their shoulders and from 
their galled necks as we lifted at the 
end of the last century a yoke of the 
same character from the necks, galled 
as they were, of their ancestors and their 
fellow citizens. 

Let them know that the Govern- 
ment of the United States in time, with 
God's will, will extend the strong arm of 
emancipation and security to them. 

We do not intend that Castro and his 
evil kind will forever tarnish that spar- 
kling jewel of the Caribbean which should 
be one of the adornments of this world. 
We want him and his kind to know that 
their hopes and their dreams are futile 
if they think they can produce any ag- 
gressive force which will threaten the 
liberty an Poron of any other nation 
or peoples anywhere in the W 
Hemisphere. n 

If the OAS does not do its duty to de- 
fend victims of Communist aggression in 
the Western Hemisphere—if the United 
Nations does not perform its duty to de- 
fend against aggression any victim of 
such foul attack and secure to them 
the blessings that they are entitled to 
enjoy. The United States of America is 
strong enough in might and spirit to de- 
fend and protect them as we did the peo- 
ple of San Domingo a little while ago. 
We will defend them against any as- 
Sault, however perfidious, which may be 
hurled against them from Cuba’s cess- 
pool of communism and aggression. 

So the able gentleman today from Ala- 
bama, I think, deserves commendation 
for raising those hopes and keeping them 
strong—strengthening the hopes and the 
faith of the people of Cuba wherever 
they are that there shall be another 
happy emancipation day which we shall 
celebrate here on this floor, a day to com- 
memorate a second time when the people 
of Cuba will come again into the enjoy- 
ment of the great romance of freedom. 

Mr. SELDEN. I thank our distin- 
guished colleague from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER] for his eloquent remarks. He, like 
his colleagues from Florida who preceded 
him today, has been very outspoken in 
his support of the Cuban people and in 
opposition to the forces of the Commu- 
nist tyranny that have taken over this 
homeland. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been 65 years since the flag of the Cuban 
Republic was raised to signal her inde- 
pendence from imperial Spain. The 
Cuban patriot, José Marti, who gave his 
life fighting the Spanish Army at Dos 
Rios, Cuba, on May 19, 1895, spoke pro- 
phetically when he said: 
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Liberty never dies from the wounds in- 
flicted on her. The dagger that wounds her 
injects new blood in her veins. 


Significantly, 7 years later, on May 20, 
1902, the Republic of Cuba was inaugu- 
rated. 

The Cubans of today, captives of Cas- 
tro’s Communist totalitarianism, are in 
need of another dream of liberty. The two 
anniversaries of May 19 and 20 should 
serve as patriotic inspiration toward a 
restoration of hope and freedom. 

It is one of the greatest tragedies of 
history that the Cuban people who fought 
so heroically and sacrificed.so much to 
win their freedom from Spanish rule, 
should now be oppressed by an infinitely 
more ruthless and inhuman form of 
colonialism. 

The United States was the only coun- 
try to help Cuba gain her freedom from 
Spain. At the conclusion of the Spanish- 
American War it was the United States 
who enabled the Cubans to form their 
own Government. Today, in contrast, the 
Communists have made Cuba a puppet 
state ruled by a malignant dictatorship. 
The freedom, prosperity, and happiness 
of the Cuban people have been destroyed. 
But the Communists have neither de- 
stroyed the will of the Cuban people to 
be free nor the boundless reservoir of 
good will toward the United States that 
lives in the hearts of most Cubans, in 
spite of the haranguing of Dictator 
Castro. 

Cuba, more than any place in the 
world, is miscast in her new role as an 
offensive bridgehead of nuclear black- 
mail. But recent evidence presented to 
the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee by Paul Bethel, former press at- 
taché for the U.S. Embassy in Cuba from 
1959 through 1961, leads one to believe 
that this may be the case. His testimony 
corroborated that of one Manual Apud, 
former No. 3 man in the Cuban ministry 
of agriculture under “Che” Guevarra, 
who testified that as recently as last No- 
vember he saw four huge missiles capa- 
ble of being fired 800 miles. 

Mr. Bethel said: 

To sum it up, Cuba is a nation bristling 
with preparations for war. 


War against whom? On May 20, 1902, 
in Havana, speaking at the ceremonies 
for the inauguration of the Cuban Re- 
public, William Jennings Bryan told the 
Cubans: 

God has made us neighbors. Let justice and 
freedom keep us friends. 


There is no lack of friendship for the 
Cuban people in America. We extend to 
them freedom and justice which engen- 
ders friendship. There is evidently no 
lack of friendship for America by the 
Cuban masses. But, according to Hal 
Hendrix, in yesterday’s edition of the 
Washington Daily News in his article en- 
titled, “The Plot Thickens in Havana,” 
very little friendship can be expected 
from Castro and his lieutenants. Hen- 
drix charges: 

A massive drive is underway in communist 
Cuba to unit isolated guerrilla forces in Latin 
America to a solid subversive bloc, capable of 
spreading coordinated violence throughout 
the hemisphere. 


It is a matter of tragic irony that the 
man once hailed by segments of the 
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American press as “the George Wash- 
ington of Cuba” continues to attempt in- 
stead to become the Mao Tse-tung of 
Latin America. 

Nevertheless, on this day commemorat- 
ing Cuban independence, let us remind 
our beleaguered friends in Cuba that 
their cause is our cause, that the United 
States will not desist in its efforts to se- 
cure once again the peace, liberty, and 
independence which have been abducted 
by the common enemies of all peace and 
freedom-loving people the world over. 

Let it be our purpose here to reassure 
the people of Cuba that we, too, long for 
and look toward the day when Cuba can 
again be free. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the anni- 
versary of any nation causes all inter- 
ested individuals to pause and reflect on 
the progress which that nation has ac- 
complished. This is the 65th year since 
the Cuban people began to live under a 
republican form of government, although 
that progress has been found to be full 
of hopes and of misery as its leaders 
promoted policies that at times failed to 
heed the achievements that were accom- 
plished some 90 miles from their shore, 
in the United States. At the same time 
the American Continent was equally 
negligent in keeping up with the kind 
of activities that emerged in the Cuban 
Communist revolution in July 1959. It 
is a sad and shameful commentary on 
the failure of our leadership that just a 
short distance from the center of democ- 
racy we should have a Communist- 
oriented country. 

But the shame and sorrow is felt more 
from within Cuba than anywhere else. 
Everyone is aware of the plight of the 
Cuban people who could not escape from 
the country. Everyone is aware of the 
bargaining to which Dr. Castro was com- 
pelled—to maintain his bankrupt gov- 
ernment—when he exchanged lives for 
medicine and foodstuffs. 

What motivates dictators? Possibly 
their lust for power. But, Dr. Castro now 
realizes that the power he envisioned is 
certainly not his now, but is controlled 
by an alien philosophy that should be 
foreign to the progressive ideals which 
he first sought to promote. Dr. Castro 
must feel the isolation to which he has 
been subjected by the entire American 
Continent, and surely he should have 
preferred to rule by reason than by force. 

The United States of America has al- 
ways sought to promote the ideals and 
policies that would benefit mankind— 
not regressive revolutions that only en- 
slave people. Dr. Castro must be keenly 
aware that his road to success does not 
lie in fomenting revolts in any part of 
the American Continent because such 
thrusts will be met with vigorous reac- 
tion. Instead he should seek to promote 
the ideals which he originally espoused, 
and which evoked much interest. In- 
stead of revolts, Dr. Castro should heed 
the yearning for freedom which his peo- 
ple desire, and cast out the foreign cap- 
tors of his once-budding Republic. 

We have entered a new era in our re- 
lations with the Latin American con- 
tinent. This era should accomplish prog- 
ress unprecedented in past history. Dr. 
Castro should take a careful look at what 
progress under freedom has accom- 
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plished throughout the world—in the 
East and the West, and what was not 
accomplished under Communist systems 
in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 
Let him think of a positive step he 
should take—to become a part of that 
planned progress and forget the revolts 
to subjugate others—for they can only 
bring his own ignominious downfall. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


U.N. MILITARY MEASURES AGAINST 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I am re- 
ceiving considerable mail posing the 
question: “What would you do if the un- 
apportioned U.N. votes to use armed ag- 
gression against southern Africa?” 

And the question is most relevant con- 
sidering the rampant ravings and lack of 
leadership at the United Nations Orga- 
nization. 

So that our colleagues may better un- 
derstand the “Mein Kampf” of the one- 
worlders toward the free and peaceful 
peoples of South Africa, I have asked 
consent to follow my remarks with chap- 
ter 7 of the invasion study prepared by 
the Carnegie Institute for International 
Peace, with the comment that this U.N. 
plan does not express the hopes and 
fears of the American people who want 
peace the world over—the kind of peace 
where the people are left alone. 

The material referred to follows: 
CHAPTER 7—Errorts To ALTER THE FUTURE: 
MILITARY MEASURES 
(By Amelia C. Leiss*) 

There are several ways in which military 
and strategic questions are involved in any 
discussion of collective coercive measures the 
United Nations might decide to take against 
the Republic of South Africa. Of most direct 
relevance is the fact that the United Nations 
Charter has given the organization the ca- 
pacity to decide to employ military as well 
as diplomatic and economic measures. Fur- 
thermore, a large part of the argument for 
and against such a UN effort at coercion re- 
volves around the question of whether vio- 
lence within the Republic of a scale and 
character approaching major insurgency will 


*The appearance of my name at the head 
of this chapter refiects my responsibility for 
the facts, interpretation, and analysis it con- 
tains. However, my indebtedness to others 
for assistance in every stage of the prepara- 
tion of this chapter is so great that credit 
for any merit the chapter may have belongs 
to them. I should like, in particular, to thank 
Major Sam C. Sarkesian, Department of So- 
cial Sciences at the United States Military 
Academy, for his advice and assistance in the 
preparation of this chapter. 
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take place either because of the failure of 
the UN to act effectively or as a consequence 
of UN collective measures. Finally, the pres- 
ent strategic interests of the major powers 
in Africa as a whole and in South Africa in 

icular are central themes in any discus- 
sion of their willingness to vote for and co- 
operate in any collective measures by the 
United Nations. 

In this chapter, we shall examine three 
questions: First, what are the great power 
strategic stakes in South Africa and how do 
these affect their strategic positions in Af- 
rica as a whole and in the world in general? 
Second, what is the present internal security 
situation in the Republic and how might it 
be affected by UN action or inaction? Third, 
what military measures are available to the 
United Nations should it decide to employ 
them? What scale and manner of effort 
would they require? 


THE STRATEGIC STAKES 


While it would be unsound analysis and 
unwise politics to view the problem posed by 
the situations in South Africa and in South 
West Africa solely in terms of the East-West 
cold war, it would also be folly to ignore the 
fact that the great powers must view this 
problem at least in part in terms of their 
broader strategic confrontation. Clearly 
neither South Africa nor Africa as a whole 
is as central in East-West strategic calcula- 
tions as are Europe or South and South East 
Asia. But both East and West are engaged 
in intensive competition for influence among 
the new leaders of the continent. And their 
competition is deepened and complicated by 
profound rifts within their own camps. We 
have already alluded to this problem in an 
earlier chapter, but it should be noted here 
that the problem is particularly acute for the 
‘Western powers. The prospect of a racial con- 
frontation between anti-Communist whites 
on the one hand and Africans accepting Com- 
munist help if not domination on the other 
is one in which it is very difficult to see how 
the West could do anything but lose. William 
E. Griffith has put the problem as follows: 

“Two facts have become apparent which 
bode ill for an even partially peaceful transi- 
tion and for the opponents of Communism. 
First, the only dialogue and cooperation still 
existing between Africans and whites of any 
political significance is within the South 
African Communist Party, at home and in 
exile. Second, and more important, barring 
the unlikely event of Western intervention, 
only the Soviets and the Chinese can and may 
furnish the arms, supplies, technicians, and 
training which alone might eventually bring 
the Afrikaners to their knees.“ 3 

South Africa has a more particular stra- 
tegic significance to the West—particularly 
to the United States and the United King- 
dom—quite apart from the role the dispute 
over apartheid may have with respect to the 
general Western or Communist position in 
Africa, In part this significance derives from 
the position the Republic occupies on the 
Cape route between Europe and the Far 
East—particularly important in any crises 
in which the use of the Suez Canal might be 
denied or dangerous. In part the Republic’s 
strategic importance stems from the position 
of Africa as the western boundary of the 
Indian Ocean. Should there develop in the 
Indian Ocean area fairly large-scale and wide- 
spread operations, and should the West be 
denied access to such bases as Aden, Singa- 
pore, or Hong Kong, South Africa on the west 
and Australia on the east might provide the 
only available alternate advance bases. Be- 
cause of the greater U.S. capability in long- 
range air transport, the United States would 
be less handicapped in these circumstances 
than the British—a factor not without polit- 


1 See Chapter 1, pp. 26-27. 
23 William E. Griffith, Africa,“ 
(London), No. 54, Jan. 1965, p. 182. 
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ical importance in intra-Western relations. 
This problem is made concrete in the short 
run because of the British-South Africa 
agreement giving the British access to the 
Simonstown Naval Base in time of hostili- 
tles.“ 

The United States maintains installations 
of a different sort in the Republic. Located 
there are missile-tracking and deep space 
probe stations, used in part by the Atlantic 
Missile Tracking Station. Complementing 
these is a communications network which 
plays an important role in controlling com- 
mercial and military sea traffic in the Indian 
and South Atlantic Oceans. 

Time and changing military technology 
have altered the value of such installations 
as Simonstown and the communications 
facilities. Clearly neither is valueless—and it 
has been suggested above that the value of 
Simonstown could even increase, Other 
things being equal few would suggest that 
they be abandoned now. But were it deemed 
politically wise to do so, there are alternatives 
that could be developed to fill the role that 
these facilities play now and might be called 
upon to play in the future. Other African 
nations might perhaps be willing—partic- 
ularly if it appeared to mean the beginning 
of a stronger stand against South Africa by 
the United States and United Kingdom—to 
make available other sites for these installa- 
tions. And communications facilities could, 
if necessary, be relocated at sea. There has 
also been speculation about possible joint 
British-American construction of a naval and 
air station in the Indian Ocean that might 
have many long run advantages over the 
politically vulnerable and relatively remote 
Simonstown base.“ Such alternatives would, 
of course, require time to develop and would 
involve substantial investment. 


INTERNAL SECURITY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Arguments about the present and likely 
future state of internal security in South 
Africa reflect a wide divergence of opinion. 
On the one hand, one frequently hears it 
argued that unless the United Nations moves 
quickly to bring about a change in South 
African racial relations, violence within the 
country will become so wide-spread that it 
will lead to general political and social break- 
down, to a bloody racial civil war that could 
not be confined within the borders of the 
Republic and perhaps not even to the con- 
tinent of Africa. On the other hand, it is 
argued by both proponents and opponents 
of UN coercive action that while there is 
clearly widespread opposition to and resent- 
ment of the policies of the white South 
African government, and while violence and 
terrorism appear to be increasing, the op- 
position is too disorganized, too dispersed, 
and too heavily infiltrated by government in- 
formers to make large-scale hostilities pos- 
sible. Indeed, among the proponents of 
coercive UN action are doubtless those who 
feel that its prime value will be to galvanize 
African opposition in South Africa into an 
effective resistance movement, and at a time 
when South African white energies would be 
distracted by the need to counter UN action. 
Still others see the main danger as arising 
from externally-supported uprisings. Ma- 
terial and moral support for such steps are 
the explicit policies of the members of the 


See, for example, Lincoln P. Bloomfield 
and others, Regional Arms Control Arrange- 
ments for Developing Areas: Arms and Arms 
Control in Latin America, the Middle East, 
and Africa (Cambridge: Center for Inter- 
national Studies, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1964) pp. V-1 ff. See also T. A. 
Beetham and Noel Salter, eds., The Future of 
South Africa: A Study by British Christians 
(London: S.M.C. Press Ltd., for the British 
Council of Churches; 1965) . 

See, for example, The Economist, 5 Sept. 
1964, pp. 888-90. 
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Organization for African Unity and their 
efforts have the active support of the Com- 
munist states. Particularly when the buffer 
of colonial and white-dominated areas that 
separates South Africa from the independent 
states of the north will have vanished, the 
ability of these outside opponents of the 
white South African regime to support in- 
ternal resistance will be immeasurably 
strengthened. 

While there would be no dissent from the 
view that acts of violence, stemming from 
the frustration of years of peaceful effort to 
persuade the white South African govern- 
ment to respond to African grievances are 
on the increase in the Republic, there is 
reason to question whether this violence 
alone can topple the South African govern- 
ment or force it to alter its racial policies. 
Moreover, even were the physical barriers 
between independent majority-led govern- 
ments in Africa and the Republic to vanish, 
there is still reason to wonder whether in 
the foreseeable future the other African 
states alone could finance, train and equip a 
genuine insurgency movement in the Re- 
public, Even with assistance from outside 
Africa, a massive, long, bloody effort would 
certainly be required, and there is no real 
assurance that it would succeed. In saying 
this, we are deliberately not raising the 
closely related question of whether such a 
chain of events might not alter the views of 
some opponents of UN coercive measures 
against the Republic so that the Republic 
would be faced simultaneously with an in- 
ternal revolt and UN coercion. We are exam- 
ining here the question of whether the 
Africans in the Republic, with or without 
outside material assistance, can force the 
government to grant them equality in the 
political, social, and economic life of the 
country. 

The reasons for hesitation in answering 
this question affirmatively lie in the peculi- 
arities of South African geography and in 
the extent to which the government has 
equipped itself for dealing with just this 
kind of threat. Unlike some other areas of 
the world in which major insurgencies have 
developed, the South African landscape is 
open, not heavily wooded, offering little 
cover for the undetected movement of guer- 
rillas or of supply lines to them from out- 
side the country. This is particularly true of 
the northwestern parts of the Republic but 
it applies generally to the country as a 
whole. The terrain is hostile to the tactics 
of modern guerrilla warfare and particularly 
to any significant influx of supplies from 
outside the Republic. 

Furthermore, many of the administrative 
features of apartheid, while undoubtedly 
adopted to serve other purposes, have been 
designed to make surveillance and control 
easier. It must be remembered that apart- 
heid is designed not just to separate whites 
from non-whites but to isolate non-white 
groups from each other. The entire system of 
passes and its rigid enforcement; the separa- 
tion of Africans into small isolated groupings; 
the educational system that stresses vernacu- 
lar languages, making communication among 
African groups increasingly difficult; the 
isolation of groups even in urban areas into 
small, well-defined sectors—all these inhibit 
the development of an effective mass move- 
ment among the Africans and simplify the 
task of police control. The following de- 
scription of the urban areas is illuminating: 

“The whites live in more or less self-con- 
tained centers with their own transportation, 
public utilities, manufactures and shops. In 
contrast, urban Africans nearly always live 
in townships which lie well outside the white 
cities but are wholly dependent on facilities 
which are controlled from within these cities. 
Not only is this true for transportation but, 
still more important, for all kinds of power, 
for supplies and for water. It was the cutting 
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off of water from Langa Township, outside 
of Cape Town, combined with police use of 
force, which broke the African work boy- 
cott which had been launched in protest 
over the 1960 Sharpeville shootings and which 
had temporarily threatened to cripple certain 
areas of the South African economy.“ “ 

In addition, the South African armed forces 
are trained and equipped to deal with in- 
ternal threats; and the police and special 
internal security units are strong and well- 
organized.“ Moreover, in recent years great 
emphasis has been placed on para-military 
activities among the civilian population, even 
including gun clubs for housewives. It has 
been reported that in Johannesburg alone 
there are over 100,000 licensed weapons for 
a white population of 500,000.“ 

Added to the capabilities of the South Af- 
rican forces to counter internal violence and 
to the present weakness and carefully fos- 
tered disunity of the African resistance, is 
the apparent willingness of the government 
to use the force it possesses quickly, brutally, 
and ruthlessly to suppress real or threatened 
internal dangers. And in this it appears to 
have the support of the overwhelming num- 
ber of South African whites. Even when the 
power of the government has been turned 
against white opponents of apartheid and 
when fundamental civil and political liberties 
of these white critics have been abridged, 
these steps appear to have been quietly ac- 
cepted among whites at large as perhaps dis- 
tasteful but seemingly necessary. 

Thus it appears difficult to present a per- 
suasive case that the non-whites in South 
Africa could force the capitulation of the 
white South African government through 
their own efforts alone. This is not, of course, 
to discount the dangers that increased vio- 
lence within the Republic will pose. It will 
without doubt enhance the possibility of ex- 
ternal intervention—whether collectively 

the United Nations or by African 
and other states outside it. And it will cer- 
tainly jeopardize the chances for a future 
South African society in which the racial 
groups can live in harmony. 


UNITED NATIONS COLLECTIVE MILITARY 
MEASURES 


The United Nations Charter has equipped 
the organization with more than collective 
diplomatic and economic means to enforce 
Security Council decisions that bear on 
threats to and breaches of the peace. It also 
gives the organization a military capacity. It 
is true, of course, that the articles of the 
Charter that were to have provided for the 
development of a force of known composi- 
tion and character to implement Security 
Council decisions to use military enforce- 
ment measures have never been implemented. 
Nonetheless the organization has shown it- 
self capable of calling upon the armed might 
of its members in cases in which there ex- 
isted the necessary consensus among those 
members that such force was required. The 
point to be kept in mind is that the Charter 
itself includes military measures among the 
tools placed at the disposal of the Security 
Council for use in coping with very serious 
threats to world peace, and under the Uniting 
for Peace Resolution some limited but very 
significant authority in this area has de- 
volved upon the General Assembly. 


s Gwendolen Carter, “African Nationalist 
Movements in South Africa,” paper presented 
at the Fourth International Conference of 
the American Society of African Culture 
(Washington, D.C., 11-13 April 1963), p. 8, 
subsequently printed in The Massachusetts 
Review, Autumn 1963. 
he size, organization, and equipment of 
the South African armed forces and police 
are described in a later section of this 
chapter. 

United Nations Doc. A 5497/Add.1, 26 
Sept. 1963, p. 68. 
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In this section, we shall explore the range 
of collective military measures that are avail- 
able to the United Nations under the terms 
of its Charter should its members decide to 
employ them. Not all of these measures have 
been advocated by anyone as being appro- 
priate or necessary in compelling South 
Africa to comply with United Nations deci- 
sions about its racial policies or about South- 
West Africa. But the military element is by 
no means absent from discussion of South 
African problems and the means that might 
be employed to resolve them. Many feel—and 
the analysis in the preceding chapter tends 
to reach the same conclusion—that certain 
kinds of collective economic measures would 
require a blockade to be effective. And a 
blockade is, of course, a military measure by 
any definitlion—including that of the Charter 
itself which lists it among the military meas- 
ures in Article 42: “demonstrations, blockade, 
and other operations by air, sea, or land forces 
of Members of the United Nations.” Outside 
the United Nations, as has been discussed 
above, some of those who are leading the 
struggle for strong international action are 
also supporting efforts to develop an insur- 
gency movement among the Africans within 
the Republic. But in terms of possible UN 
action, no one appears to have gone beyond 
a blockade either in advocacy or in analysis. 

In this section, however, the question of 
collective military measures will be explored 
more broadly. We shall look at what would 
be required, in terms of military effort, to 
mount a naval and air blockade of South 
Africa; and we shall examine some aspects of 
the problem of insurgency as they bear on 
various kinds of UN collective military meas- 
ures. But we shall also examine ways in 
which the UN might employ military meas- 
ures that fall short of blockade and those 
that go substantially beyond it. 

Our decision to take this broader focus 
is not based solely on a desire for analytical 
thoroughness. It is also based on the belief 
that, should diplomatic and economic meas- 
ures be attempted and fail, pressures might 
develop for more sweeping military meas- 
ures. Furthermore, should the decision to 
impose a blockade be implemented, the po- 
tential would exist for clashes with South 
African forces. However unlikely one might 
deem that danger, and however unlikely one 
might deem the possibility of an uncon- 
trolled escalation to actual fighting, the po- 
tential for such escalation exists. 


The limits of this analysis 


It must be stressed that in analyzing these 
broader military measures, we are in no sense 
advocating them—any more than our anal- 
ysis of blockade should be interpreted as ad- 
vocating that it be undertaken. By the same 
token, in analyzing the costs in men, equip- 
ment, and money of these military measures 
we do not suggest that they are thereby 
proved too costly to consider. What we are 
concerned with here is the question of what 
scale and manner of effort would be re- 
quired should states decide to undertake any 
of these measures. There is no doubt that 
the level of effort that would be required 
is within the capacity of the members of 
the United Nations. If the political decision 
to employ such measures is taken, the means 
to do so are at hand. Our concern is not with 
whether that political decision should or 
should not be made—it is rather with what 
would follow, militarily, if it were. 

Our analysis here is limited in a further 
way: we are concerned here with just one 
of many forms in which member states could 
decide to utilize their military forces on be- 
half of the United Nations—as coercive 
measures, Within the specific context of this 
analysis, we are concerned with the use of 
military measures to enforce Security Coun- 
cil decisions should the situation in South 
or South West Africa be determined to be 
a threat to or breach of the peace, to carry 
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out General Assembly enforcement recom- 
mendations or to implement a Security 
Council determination to enforce a judgment 
of the International Court of Justice in the 
South West African cases. There are, of 
course, other potential roles for the organiza- 
tion; for example. in patrolling South African 
borders or a de facto partition line should 
major fighting have occurred between groups 
within the Republic, in helping restore or- 
der, in protecting or rescuing a besieged mi- 
nority, in implementing (as contrasted with 
imposing) a South West African settlement. 
Any of these could be analyzed, described, 
and costed—although the number of assump- 
tions that would have to be made to make 
such analyses possible would be formidable. 
Confining the analysis in this section to 
measures described above in a world roughly 
comparable to today's should not be con- 
strued as suggesting that these assumptions 
about employment of force by the United 
Nations are regarded as more desirable or 
more likely than others. 

A further word should be said about the 
scope of this analysis. Even within the rela- 
tively narrow limits that have been described 
in preceding paragraphs, the range of possi- 
ble types of forces that could be assembled 
is formidable, If this were—as it clearly is 
not—an exercise in military planning, this 
broad range of alternatives would have to be 
explored in depth. What we have done for 
purposes of this analysis is to develop one of 
the possible types of forces in an effort to 
clarify the order of magnitude of the effort 
that a UN decision to employ military meas- 
ures of coercion would entail and to bring 
into focus some of the specific problems, 
military and political, that such a decision 
and efforts to implement it would raise, 

The same general caveat could be made 
about the manner in which the force we 
shall discuss might be put together from the 
military forces of UN members, the manner 
in which it might be commanded and con- 
trolled, and the military objectives it might 
be asked to accomplish. A full examination 
of these questions would take us far beyond 
the confines of this section, and well beyond 
the intended scope of this analysis. 

Even with this vast simplification of the 
questions to be examined, it is further neces- 
sary to make a number of assumptions about 
the nature of the UN decision to employ 
military measures and the circumstances in 
which it might be made. The use of military 
force by the United Nations, like its use by 
an individual nation, is a political decision, 
even if the action itself is military. To reduce 
our analysis to manageable proportions, 
therefore, a number of assumptions have 
been made, not because they are agreed upon 
as the most likely to prevail but in order that 
the task of analysis can take place within a 
disciplined environment, even if one disci- 
plined only by flat. We shall, therefore, as- 
sume that the UN political objective would 
be the abandonment of apartheid by the 
South African government and a modifica- 
tion of the political structure to form a gov- 
ernment representative of all South African 
racial groups. We shall further assume that 
military measures would have been decided 
upon not at the outset of a UN effort to co- 
erce South African compliance but only when 
diplomatic measures and economic measures 
unenforced by a blockade would have failed. 
We shall also assume—and we are well aware 
of the questionable nature of this assump- 
tlon—that not only the necessary formal 
consensus of great powers required to reach 
a decision to employ military enforcement 
measures but a much broader consensus ac- 
tively to support the UN effort would exist, 
or at a minimum that there would be no 
active efforts being made to counter or sub- 
vert it. We have made the further assump- 


s See Chapter 4 for a discussion of the 
problem of maintaining consensus. 
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tion that the forces envisioned in Article 43 
of the Charter would not be in existence, 50 
that the UN forces would have to be assem- 
bled on an ad hoc basis. We have also as- 
sumed for purposes of this analysis that the 
UN would not employ the command pattern 
of the Korean operations, in which the com- 
mand of UN forces was given to a single UN 
member which also contributed the vast bulk 
of the forces, financing, and equipment; we 
shall here describe a force that is assembled 
from elements contributed by a number of 
UN members and placed under a unified 
United Nations command. We shall make 
the final assumption that the UN force 
would employ the minimum violence needed 
to accomplish its objectives. 

These are, we acknowledge, a formidable 
and controversial set of assumptions A 
significant change in any one of them would 
greatly affect the outcome of this analysis. 
Were the UN actually to make a decision to 
resort to collective military coercion, both 
those given the responsibility for planning 
to implement that decision and the states 
participating in the decision and its imple- 
mentation would need to examine this much 
wider range of contingencies. 

The South African Army has a Permanent 
Force of 21,500 men, of whom approximately 
5,500 are regulars. The Citizen Force of the 
Army numbers around 50,000. These forces 
receive nine months of training in the first 
year and three months in each of the follow- 
ing three years. The Army Commandos are 
approximately 51,000 in number; their pri- 
mary mission is to maintain security in the 
rural areas. Every able-bodied white citizen 
is required to serve for four years in the 
Commandos unless he has seen service in 
either the Permanent Force or the Citizen 
Force. The Commandos are trained in small 
unit tactics and in basic infantry weapons. 
They employ armored cars and aircraft for 
high mobility. The Air Commando Units 
operate approximately 250 aircraft. 

The Army is organized into ten territorial 
commands plus an eleventh at Walvis Bay— 
a South African port in the mandated terri- 
tory of South West Africa. The basic unit of 
organization is the infantry battalion sup- 
ported by technical and service units. With 
the men actually in the service and those 
with substantial training in reserves, it is 
estimated that the Army could quickly fleld 
a force of approximately 120,000 men trained 
and organized into ground units. 


The nature of the South African Defense 
Establishment 


The Republic of South Africa possesses the 
most modern and formidable military force 
on the continent of Africa. And there is every 
indication that the intention of the govern- 
ment is to strengthen and modernize it fur- 
ther. Thus total expenditure on the armed 
forces and police increased from $184 million 
in 1960-61 to $294 million in 1963-64 (3.2 
percent of the estimated Gross National 
Product). The 1964-65 defense budget is ex- 
pected to reach $322 million.” Much of this 
increased expenditure is a result of South 
Africa’s effort to develop its own munitions 
and arms industries and thus reduce its 
reliance on external sources of supply. 


o Unless otherwise noted, the following 
sources were used to compile data on the 
defense establishment of South Africa: 
United Nations Doc. A/5497, 16 Sept. 1963; 
Colin and t Legum, South Africa: 
Crisis for the West (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1964); Neville Brown and William 
F. Gutteridge, The African Military Balance 
(London: The Institute for Strategic Studies, 
Aug. 1964). The three documents do not al- 
Ways agree. In each instance the highest 
figures are used. Indications are that the 
higher figures may give a more accurate pic- 
ture of the trend in defense policy. 

10 Beetham and Salter, op. cit., p. 54. 
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South African Defense Forces: Each branch 
of the South African Defense Forces includes 
(1) the Permanent Force which consists of 
the re Army, Navy and Air establish- 
ments; (2) the Citizen Force which consists 
of volunteers and citizens drawn by ballot; 
and (3) the Commandos which consist of 
volunteers and citizens not drawn by ballot 
for the Citizen Force. The armed forces are 
entirely white, with the exception of some 
none-whites employed in the capacity of 
laborers. One of the first acts of the National 
Party after it gained office in 1948 was to 
place this limitation on the armed forces. 

The South African Air Force has a total 
of 4.000 men (flying and non-flying) and 
146 first line fighter-bombers; 440 support 
aircraft including training, reconnaissance, 
and transport aircraft and helicopters; 8 
naval reconnaissance aircraft; and 21 Army 
liaison aircraft. While these numbers are 
imposing, very few are modern jet aircraft; 
most are piston-driven World War II types. 
Furthermore the lack of spare parts, replace- 
ment aircraft, and trained mechanics would 
seriously hamper the South African Air 
Forces in actual operations. However, in 
counterinsurgency operations, reconnais- 
sance, transport, and tactical air cover, the 
South African capability is high. 

Much attention was focused on South 
Africa's efforts to improve its obsolescent 
Air Force at the time the United Nations 
Security Council recommended an embargo 
on the sale of armaments to the Republic. 
Particular attention was given to the pend- 
ing sale by the British of British Buccaneer 
bombers—low-level strike aircraft. Without 
question Britain's decision to go through 
with that sale has strengthened South 
Africa’s air capability, and particularly its 
capacity to challenge a naval force attempt- 
ing to enforce a blockade.“ Furthermore, in 
time of emergency, the large jet and piston- 
driven aircraft of South African commercial 
airways could be put to military use. South 
Africa is also reported to be seeking to 
develop an aircraft industry of its own with 
the first factory scheduled to be in full pro- 
duction in 1966 or 1967.” 

Among African navies, the South African 
Navy is rivaled in strength and size only by 
that of the United Arab Republic. It has 
approximately 3,500 personnel and 25 active 
vessels including the following: two 1,700 
ton destroyers built in 1940-42; three 2,100 
ton frigates bulit in 1960-62; one 2,100 ton 
frigate built in 1940-42; two 1,400 ton frig- 
ates built in 1943-45; two 1,000 ton ocean 
minesweepers bulit in 1942-45; ten 360 ton 
coastal minesweepers built in 1957-59; and 
five 120 ton seaward defense boats. Efforts 
are being made to modernize and enlarge the 
Navy. For example, the S.A.S. Simon van der 
Stel has been converted into a jetcopter car- 
rier for anti-submarine service; it will carry 
the British-made Westland WASP jetcopter.” 
Furthermore, there have been recent reports 
of South African efforts to purchase three or 
four submarines. 

Police Forces: In assessing the military 
capability of South Africa, it is also neces- 
sary to examine the size, training, and equip- 
ment of the police forces. The total active 
strength of the police is approximately 29,600, 
including 15,000 non-whites; there is also a 
reserve strength of 15,000 whites which the 
government plans to expand to 50,000. The 
reserves are volunteers organized and trained 
so that they can be quickly absorbed into 
the regular police units. 

In the organization and equipment of the 
police, major emphasis has been placed on 


u Ibid., p. 170. 

“South African Scope, Sept. 1964, p. 9; 
Business Report (Information Service of 
South Africa), 18 Sept. 1964, p. 2. 

13 South African Scope, May 1964, p. 9. 

%Legum, op. cit; see also United Nations 
Doc. A/5707, 25 May 1964, p. 29. 
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a high level of mobility. They employ 430 
riot trucks and 80 armored cars; moreover, 
elements of the Air Commandos and Air 
Force give the police air mobility so that they 
can be quickly deployed to almost any part 
of the Republic. The government's ability to 
concentrate and coordinate the operations 
of the police is further enhanced by an ex- 
tensive and modern radio network linking 
nearly 1,000 police posts. 

South African Defense Potential: It has 
been estimated that the South African gov- 
ernment could quickly mobilize 250,000 men 
with substantial military or police training 
without placing itself on a full war footing— 
that is, without mobilizing all able-bodied 
males of military age. Such a mobilization 
would, of course, have considerable conse- 
quences for the South African economy. But 
it is an indication of the high state of mili- 
tary readiness in the Republic. And, as has 
been noted earlier, the present trend is to 
increase this number. In February 1963, for 
example, the Minister of Defense told Parlia- 
ment that the number of Army posts was 
being increased by 50 percent and comparable 
increases were planned in the Air Force and 
the Navy. He also reported the formation of 
civil air commandos to provide non-combat- 
ant support to ground commandos and police 
in times of emergency. 

Research and development efforts are also 
under way in the missile and gas warfare 
fields. Professor L. J. Le Roux, vice-president 
of the government-sponsored Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, has 
stated: “The Republic has been forced by 
events in Africa to enter the missile field” 
and he added that the government was de- 
veloping surface-to-air missiles** Another 
source cites Professor Le Roux as reporting 
that “South African scientists are now work- 
ing on tabun, soman, and sarin, These are 
poisonous gases first developed by the Nazis, 
and their effectiveness is terrifying.” u There 
have also been rumors, in which little cre- 
dence has been placed, of a South African 
effort to develop a nuclear capability. 

Armed forces of other African states 

The gap between the power of the South 
African armed forces and the military forces 
of other African states becomes clear when 
one compares the numbers of men either in 
the active forces or in trained reserve units. 
Next to the Republic itself, the United Arab 
Republic has the largest ground force on the 
continent—approximately 130,000; and two 
other North African states are next in rank— 
Algeria with 70,000 and Morocco with 36,000. 
Ethiopia with 34,000 and Tunisia with 19,500 
are the only other two African states with 
ground forces over 10,000 and a good many 
of the sub-Saharan African states have 
ground forces of 5,000 or fewer. But the 
disparity is even more marked when the 
equipment and training of the forces are 
compared. Only the UAR has a significant 
air and naval capacity when compared to the 
Republic—approximately 500 aircraft of all 
categories; approximately 10 fighting class 
warships; 8 submarines; various smaller 
craft; and a growing surface-to-surface mis- 
sile capability. Ethiopia, Ghana, and Morocco 
have some air strength—numbering approxi- 
mately 100, 50, and 45 aircraft respectively. 

The problem is complicated by the fact 
that many of the other African states have 


15 Reported in United Nations Doc. A/5497/ 
Add.1, 26 Sept. 1963, p. 29. 

Quoted in A. G. Mezerik, ed., Apartheid in 
the Republic of South Africa, International 
Review Service (New York, 1964), Vol. XV. 
No. 82, p. 23. 

1! Neville Brown, The Strategic Situation,” 
in Ronald Segal, ed., Sanctions Against South 
Africa (Hammondsworth, Middlesex: Pen- 
guin Books, Ltd., 1964), p. 118. 

18 See, for example, Beetham and Salter, 
op. cit., pp. 129-30. 
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need of their forces at 8 . 
securi urposes. This together e 
lack pf orati and naval equipment for de- 
ployment, lack of equipment, and lack of 
training in the great logistical problems that 
would be involved in any combined opera- 
tion against South Africa make it very doubt- 
ful that the African states alone could bring 
their forces, which, together, are numeri- 
cally superior, effectively to bear against 
South Africa. 

At the same time, the independent states of 
Africa have the capability of contributing 
contingents to various kinds of UN forces 
that might be decided upon should the orga- 
nization undertake a program of military 
coercion against the Republic. And there 
would almost without question be a political 
desire on their parts to participate in such 
actions. Various African states contributed 
nearly 10,000 troops for the United Nations 
operations in the Congo and it might be 
reasonable to assume that at least an equal 
number could be made available for a U.N. 
force being organized against the Republic. 
Nevertheless the limitations and problems 
already mentioned would probably confine 
the total African contribution to 20-25,000; 
and these would in most cases require logis- 
tical, technical, and administrative support 
as well as equipment for mobility. 

The South African response 

Before turning to an examination of spe- 
cific types of UN military measures, mention 
should be made of a factor that is unques- 
tionably central to reaching judgments about 
whether to undertake military measures 
and what their likely course and outcome 
might be—that is, the reaction to them of 
the South African population both white and 
non-white. The difficulty is, of course, that 
no one can know in advance just what those 
reactions would be. It is conceivable that if 
the threat of large-scale UN military action 
appeared imminent, white pressure would 
quickly topple the present South African 
government and lead to concessions on 
apartheid, majority participation in govern- 
ment, or South West Africa. It is equally 
conceivable that the majority of whites 
would resist to the greatest extent possible. 
It is conceivable that the non-white oppo- 
sition would be heartened by impending UN 
action and sit passively by, awaiting out- 
side forces to settle South Africa’s future in 
ways acceptable to them. It is equally con- 
celvable that impending UN action would 
trigger non-white opposition into action both 
to hasten victory and to ensure the maximum 
voice in the final settlement. 

The South African official spokesmen have 
expressed determination to resist to the ut- 
most. Thus Dr. Verwoerd told a National 
Party rally in April 1964: 

“I do not want to leave the people under 
any illusions. We will fight with our eco- 
nomic strength if it is boycotts we face, and 
with our sons and daughters and ourselves 
if it is force. For us it is a matter of life or 
suicide. . . . The South African nation has 
always ... fought for its existence. If this 
has been true when the nation was small and 
weak and without economic or military 
power, how much more true is it now that 
South Africa is strong.” 

More recently an interviewer asked Dr. 
Verwoerd the following question: 

“There have been suggestions in the United 
Kingdom that there should be (a2) some sort 
of “blockade” of South Africa, including a 
total trade embargo, and (b) a possible trade 
embargo, although not a blockade. What is 
your reaction to this?” 


· This problem is developed at greater 
length in Bloomfield, op. cit., pp. V-23-28, 
V-35-36. 

Quoted in United Nations Doc. A/5707, 
25 May 1964, p. 13. 
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The Prime Minister is quoted as saying in 
reply: 

“It must be realized that, however difi- 
cult conditions might become, South Africa 
would resist to the utmost and its own re- 
sources would enable it to do so. Its power 
of resistance, including its morale, would be 
strengthened by the recognition that this 
nation of both language groups would be 
fighting for its very survival... . My reaction 
is therefore that a trade embargo of South 
Africa in whatever form would prove fatal 
to the West if it should succeed, and ex- 
tremely damaging to all concerned if it 
should not, since South Africa may not be 
expected to submit.” = 

The list of similar official statements of 
unyielding South African resolve could be 
lengthened. To what extent this course of 
last-ditch resistance would in fact be fol- 
lowed cannot of course be determined in ad- 
vance, One student of South African Affairs 
has asserted that “once sanctions were im- 
posed there would be little likelihood of sur- 
render until in fact military occupation be- 
came necessary.” = 

In terms of this analysis, however, the im- 
portant point to be kept in mind is that 
those accepting responsibility for deciding 
upon and for planning to implement such 
military measures as the UN might decide to 
take must base their plans and make their 
decisions on the basis of South African mili- 
tary capabilities and not on hypotheses about 
how quickly or how completely the political 
will to employ those capabilities might be 
dissipated. 

We have already touched upon some ques- 
tions concerning the reaction of non-white 
South Africans to impending or on-going 
UN military operations. Past experience both 
in World War II and in the Congo would 
seem to suggest that the desire to have a 
voice in shaping the future that would follow 
the termination of hostilities would lead the 
non-white opposition groups to as great a 
military effort as possible. And this experi- 
ence would further suggest that those out- 
side South Africa who had interests in the 
orientation of the future leadership of the 
Republic would be actively engaged in assist- 
ing those opposition groups that seemed most 
amenable to their future influence. We thus 
face the possibility that UN military actions 
would precipitate increased activity on the 
part of non-white groups, with and without 
external support. And there is a further good 
likelihood that at some stage competing in- 
surgencies would develop, as concerned with 
improving their position vis-a-vis each other 
as with hastening the defeat of their com- 
mon foe. For the UN forces, during any period 
of actual engagement with South African 
forces, these insurgencies would be impor- 
tant “allies,” However, in the post-interven- 
tion phases, a UN force could conceivably 
find itself engaged in counterinsurgency— 
and caught in a cross fire of competing in- 
surgencies—in its efforts to restore order. 

Were the operation whose elements are 
discussed here of a purely national character, 
it would be natural to explore the internal 
vulnerabilities of the opponent and to seek 
the means to exploit them. The reluctance 
or inability of the United Nations to do the 
same may be one of the inherent handicaps 
under which UN action of the sort discussed 
here would inevitably labor. Particularly 
would this be so in South Africa, where po- 
tential insurgencies would almost perforce 
be along racial lines—tending to negate the 
very purpose of the operation—and/or along 
ideological lines—threatening to destroy the 
necessary unity of the powers most vital to 
success. 


u South African Scope, Oct. 1964, p. 9. 

* Philip Mason, “South Africa and the 
World: Some Maxims and Axioms,” Foreign 
Affairs (Oct. 1964), p. 159. 
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Types of collective military measures 

Given the background, assumptions, and 
problems discussed to this point in this chap- 
ter, what are the main types of collective 
military measures available to the United 
Nations, should it decide to employ them? 
We shall analyze three general categories 
of action: a show of force, a naval and air 
blockade, and direct military intervention. 
We shall also look briefly at what might be 
involved for any military forces being utilized 
by the United Nations in a period of direct. 
UN rule. 

It must be stressed again that only one 
of these measures—blockade—is at the mo- 
ment advocated by those who believe that 
the United Nations should use collective 
measures to enforce decisions on the Repub- 
lic of South Africa. For purposes of analysis, 
however, we shall look at the lesser measure 
of a show of force, and the much broader 
measure of direct military intervention. 

The fact that there is a kind of rough logic 
in the progression of this analysis—from 
blockade, through increasing commitment of 
force, to military government and disengage- 
ment—may not mean that it is necessary to 
follow this progression. Various of these 
phases could be completely by-passed. For 
example, if a blockade and the economic 
measures it enforced brought about the 
downfall of the South African government, 
some kind of UN military presence while a 
new constitutional structure was being de- 
veloped might be desired. Furthermore, there 
is no inevitability implied by this listing; a 
decision to employ a blockade, for example, 
would not necessarily mean that if it did not 
succeed direct military intervention would 
be bound to follow. 

A Show of Force: The principal purpose of 
a United Nations show of force would be to 
persuade the South African government and 
people of the seriousness of the UN’s intent 
and of the resolve and determination of its 
members. Given South Africa’s long coast 
line and its vulnerability to air attack—as 
well as the amount of publicity that has al- 
ready been given to a possible naval and air 
blockade—it would seem most logical that 
a UN show of force would be primarily a 
naval and air operation. These forces also 
have the advantage of being readily observ- 
able. The psychological impact of such an 
operation might be even greater if there 
were well-publicized incorporation of some 
ground units in these forces—implying the 
possibility of an intention to go beyond a 
blockade if necessary. 

Given these considerations, a force to be 
used in this manner by the United Nations 
might include roughly the following units: 
20-25 warships, mostly destroyers but also 
including submarines and one or two aircraft 
carriers and auxiliary vessels; 100-200 air- 
craft, principally fighter-bombers but also 


33 Giyen the very general nature of this 
analysis, we shall not develop in this chapter 
the period of build-up that would clearly 
have to precede any actual UN action. Such 
a period would be required to translate the 
political decision to act into the command 
structure, contingents, planning, procure- 
ment of base and other facilities, and so forth 
that would be required to implement that 
decision. The important point to keep in 
mind is that this process would require time. 
The exact length of time would depend on 
the kind of action contemplated and on such 
other decisions as the number of national 
contingents to be incorporated, the size of 
each contingent, the amount of training and 
logistical support some contingents might 
require, and so forth. To prepare for an effec- 
tive show of naval and air strength might 
take anywhere from two weeks to a month 
after the Security Council decision before the 
operation could actually get under way. Prep- 
aration for more large scale efforts would 
take even longer periods. 
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including reconnaissance aircraft and 6,000 
ground troops in brigade strength. 

A force of this size and character would 
be within the capacity of a number of lesser 
military powers—India, Indonesia, Norway, 
Sweden, and the United Arab Republic—as 
well as of France, the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 
However, in view of the fact that the force 
must credibly imply that some more drastic 
action would be taken if the South Africans 
did not capitulate—for example, that a 
blockade would follow—the forces needed for 
a UN show of force would have to include 
sizeable elements from the major naval 
powers who alone could mount a really effec- 
tive naval and air blockade. Under any cir- 
cumstances, the contribution of African 
states to such a force would be very limited, 
except in the case of the UAR. Nevertheless 
the African states would play a central role 
in another respect, for ports and bases on the 
African continent would be necessary. 

We have already suggested that of all 
the unknown quantities in this portion of 
this analysis, the most central but most 
obscure is the response of the South African 
government and people to any given UN 
action, It seems reasonable to assume, how- 
ever—and in any event we shall make the 
assumption in this chapter—that a show 
of force alone would not be sufficient to 
cause the South African government to yield 
to UN demands for an abandonment of 
apartheid and a broadening of the political 
base to include non- Whites.“ It would be 
essential, therefore, that explicitly in the 
decision to undertake a show of force and 
implicitly in the composition, deployment, 
and maneuvering of the forces there be con- 
veyed a willingness to proceed with more 
stringent measures if the operation failed 
to sway the South African government. In 
all likelihood the initial decision would have 
set a time limit for such compliance. 

Naval and Air Blockade: A naval and air 
blockade of South Africa would have the 
objective of enforcing economic embargoes. 
The nature of the military operation would 
depend in large part on the nature of the 
embargo—that is, a complete embargo on 
all shipping to and from South Africa would 
require a total blockade whereas an em- 
bargo on a specific commodity, for example 
oil, would require instead a selective block- 
ade to stop shipments of that specific com- 
modity. In general, a selective blockade 
would require a larger force than a total 
blackade (although in the specific case of 
oll, which is transported in readily iden- 
tifiable carriers this would not be the case) 
because it would be necessary to stop and 
search each vessel proceeding from or to a 
South African port to see if it carried the 
forbidden cargo. Additional ships would be 
needed to allow for those that were engaged 
in stop-and-search operations or that were 
conducting ships with embargoed cargoes to 
ports outside South Africa. 

An air blockade would attempt to prevent 
aircraft from entering or leaving South 
African air space. Again such a blockade 
could be complete or partial. If it were par- 
tial, 1t could involve forcing aircraft to 


„Although we are confining this analysis 
to UN military measures taken to achieve the 
goals of transforming the South African 
social and political structure, it might be 
noted at this point that the same conclu- 
sion might not apply were the UN goal a 
lesser one—for example, South African agree- 
ment to UN control of South West Africa. 
The government of South Africa might well 
be prepared to run fewer risks to preserve 
its control over that territory than to 
itself in power in the Republic. And the 
threat of actual military confrontation with 
the UN might be sufficient to cause it to 
accede to such a lesser demand, 
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either turn back or to land and permit 
their cargoes to be inspected. Or it could 
be partial in the sense of restricting the 
size and type of aircraft permitted to enter 
or leave South Africa, the airlanes that 
could be used, or the air flelds that could be 
utilized. In either case, it would require a 
larger number of aircraft to carry out a 
partial air blockade than one that attempted 
to be total. 

The effectiveness of a blockade would not 
necessarily be measured in terms of the pro- 
portion by which it reduced the volume of 
sea and air traffic. Rather its effectiveness 
would depend on whether the economic iso- 
lation it was intended to enforce succeeded 
in persuading South Africa to alter its politi- 
cal and social structure along the lines in- 
sisted upon by the United Nations. 

Determining with any precision what size 
and type force would be needed to bring 
about a complete trade stoppage would re- 
quire detailed analysis of the expected vol- 
ume of traffic,“ the type of blockade insti- 
tuted, the estimated length of time the 
blockade would be in force, and most impor- 
tant of all the nature and resiliency of the 
South African economy and the reaction of 
the South African population to the oper- 
ation, Based on the experience of the Cuban 
Quarantine (and Cuba’s coast line nearly 
equals that of South Africa) the following 
would be required for a total blockade of 
all South African ports and a total air block- 
ade: 60-60 warships including destroyers, 
submarines, and three to five aircraft carriers 
(support vessels are not included in this 
figure); and 300 aircraft of fighter and re- 
connaissance capability. 

Such a naval and air blockade would cost 
approximately $165,672,000 for a six-month 
period. ; 

We have already suggested that if the UN 
were attempting a partial rather than a com- 
plete blockade, the numbers of vessels would 
have to be considerably larger—perhaps as 
much as 25 percent larger. There are other 
factors that would require a greater force 
than the one suggested above. These figures 
are based on the assumption that the block- 
ade would involve patrolling sea lanes close to 
the coastal waters of South Africa. * A block- 
ade could, however, be maintained at a 
greater distance from South Africa. Fur- 
thermore, the force mentioned above would 
permit only the blockade of major South 
African ports—Durban, Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, East London, Mossel Bay, and Port 
Nolleth. Walvis Bay in South West Africa 
and Lourenco Marques in Mozambique and 
Angolan ports perhaps as well would have 
to be included. 

The most sensitive problems that would 
be faced during the imposition of such a 
blockade would be, first, whether to use 
force against ships or planes that attempted 
to run the blockade, and second, what re- 
sponse to make to any challenge of the 
blockading forces by South African military 
forces, In the first case, it would appear 
necessary that the commander of the UN 
blockading fleet have full authority to use 
whatever means were n to make the 
blockade effective. The second problem would 


*The figure most commonly cited is that 
40 vessels a day, on average, enter South 
African ports. Brown, op. cit., p. 118. 

For the calculations on which this esti- 
mate is based, see the Appendix to this 
analysis, pp. 166-167. 

* We have not taken up here the question 
of how the possibility mentioned in Chapter 
6 of shipping from Angola entirely within 
South African waters might be coped with. 
The question is a grave one, for fundamental 
rules of international law are at issue. 

See Chapter 6, pp. 104-106. See also map 
facing p. 104. An estimated 20 ships a day 
enter Mozambique and Angolan ports. See 
Beetham and Salter, op. cit., p. 70. 
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be a much more serious one, In theory it 
seems inconceivable that a decision would 
have been taken to institute a blockade with- 
out a concurrent willingness to respond vig- 
orously to South African actions against 
it—and even to give the UN commander wide 
discretionary powers for such contingencies. 
In fact, however, it may well be that a firm 
decision on this question would have been 
avoided, so that a new political problem 
would be posed by such South African ac- 
tions. In any event, the blockading force 
would need to be of such a size and char- 
acter as to make it possible for it to pro- 
tect itself if necessary. 

A wide range of responses to a blockade 
would be open to the Republic. We have al- 
ready examined in the preceding chapter 
the economic alternatives available to South 
Africa to counter or circumvent a blockade. 
We shall be concerned here with the mili- 
tary response of South Africa. The South 
African forces have the capability of con- 
testing the blockading force should the gov- 
ernment decide on such a course. However, 
this would be a dangerous step for the Re- 
public to take—a step that would be very 
likely to lead to UN reprisals and possibly 
more direct UN military action. An alterna- 
tive military response for the Republic would 
be not to challenge the blockade directly 
but to take steps to strengthen its defenses 
against possible later direct actlon—by plac- 
ing its populace on a war footing, mobilizing 
reserve units, and so forth. The government 
would most certainly also increase pressure 
and control over the non-whites in the Re- 
public to prevent the outbreak of major 
violence at home. Finally, the South African 
government could accede to UN demands in 
response to the economic privation and mil- 
itary threat stemming from the blockade. 

Direct Military Intervention: There are a 
number of circumstances in which it is at 
least conceivable that the UN would decide 
to proceed from the limited kinds of mili- 
tary action described in the preceding two 
sections to a more massive direct military 
intervention in South Africa. Should the 
diplomatic, economic, and lesser military 
measures fail to accomplish their objec- 
tives—and should there remain a high con- 
sensus that South Africa had to be forced to 
accede to UN demands—there would be few 
other courses open to the organization. Or 
such large scale action could develop out of 
a series of clashes between blockading forces 
and South African forces. Or intervention 
could be designed to deal with a large-scale 
breakdown of order within the Republic that 
the previous UN actions had helped to pre- 
cipitate. Whatever the reasons for deciding 
upon this more drastic course of action, the 
objective, in accordance with the somewhat 
arbitrary assumptions made for the purpose 
of the analysis in this chapter, would be to 
defeat the South African military forces and 
break the will of the government and the 
people to resist in order that the political 
system could be altered to meet the UN de- 
mands. 

There follows a suggestion of one possible 
combination of forces and the approximate 
force levels needed for such an operation: 

Air units: 200 frontline aircraft, 200 trans- 
port. 

Reserve: 100 frontline aircraft, 200 trans- 

rt. 

Amphibious assault: * 2 division strength 
(30,000 men). 

Reserve and follow-up: 4 division strength 
(60,000 men). 

Air assault: regiment strength (3,000 men, 
3 battalions). 

Naval strength: 60-67 warships and auxil- 
lary, 30-50 transport and assault transports. 

The cost of a collective military operation 


Each divison would be organized with 
15,000 men including all equipment and sup- 
porting elements. 
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of the type described here, composed of the 
above elements, is estimated at $94,537,000 
for each 30-day period.” The assault phase 
might be to last up to two weeks, 
with complete control being secured within 
four months. Casualties among the UN forces 
would be expected to be between 19,000 and 
38,000 killed and wounded.™ These various 
estimates of force sizes, types, and casualties 
are based, of course, primarily on the size 
and equipment of the South African forces 
and on the fact that the operation would 
have to be primarily a sea and air invasion. 

While nearly every member of the United 
Nations would have the military capability 
of contributing to such a UN force, the prob- 
lem of command and control would be great- 
ly simplified and, in addition, very little time 
for joint training would be required if the 
UN forces could be composed largely of divi- 
sion-sized units from single countries. For 
an adequate force to be fielded quickly, it 
would be almost essential that one or two 
major powers contribute to it division-sized 
units complete with the necessary techni- 
cal, administrative, and transport support. 
Such division-sized units would have a con- 
siderable advantage over battalion-sized 
South African units unaccustomed to larger 
scale operations. The category of states that 
could make such contributions is not large; 
included in it would be France, West Ger- 
many, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. 

As we have noted earlier, South Africa 
could mobilize around 250,000 men, and could 
field as many as 350,000 if the police and 
para-military elements were included, and 
with its training and equipment, this force 
could present a formidable opposition. There 
can be no doubt, however, that eventually 
the combined strengths of the UN members 
could defeat the South Africans. Of course, 
it is possible that the threat of impending 
invasion, or the first shock of an actual as- 
sault, would generate sufficient pressure 
among white South Africans to force the 
government to capitulate. It is equally pos- 
Bible, however, that such UN action would 
strengthen the South African whites’ com- 
mitment to their government. This again is 
the large unknown element—how the South 
African whites would respond. 

If an invasion were actually underway or 
seemed imminent, it would seem likely that 
the South African government would move 
to strengthen its controls over the non- 
white population. This would be both a mili- 
tary necessity for the government, to secure 
its internal control while combatting an ex- 
ternal assault, and a logical if unfortunate 
reaction of the white population who would 
probably begin to blame their predicament 
on restive non-whites. In a sense, the South 
African government could hold the non- 
white population a hostage with which it 
might hope to limit or even terminate the 
United Nations action. At the same time, 
however, it is also possible, and even prob- 
able, that the non-whites would have stepped 
up their own campaign of terror and violence. 
As South African forces lost control over 
the internal security of the country—as they 
inevitably would if full-scale fighting with 
UN forces continued—the principal present 
obstacle to effective insurgency movements 
within the Republic would have been re- 
moved. 

To summarize, to bring a collective mili- 
tary operation of the sort discussed here to a 
successful conclusion would require a sub- 
stantial effort involving naval, air, and 
ground units. The hope for future accommo- 
dation among the races in South Africa 


For the calculations on which this estl- 
mate is based, see the Appendix to this 
analysis, pp. 168-169. 

a For the calculations on which this esti- 
mate is based, see the Appendix to this 
analysis, p. 170. 
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would be seriously affected in the process. 
The major question, which can only be 
asked here and not answered, is whether a 
United Nations victory after this kind of 
struggle would lead to the political objec- 
tives for which it was undertaken. 

United Nations Rule: It is very difficult to 
analyze with any precision just what kinds of 
UN forces might be required in South Africa 
after the successful carrying out of UN col- 
lective military measures. The situation 
would be so different in a South Africa that 
had resisted to its utmost capacity from one 
in which the government had yielded to a 
much smaller degree of pressure. In the first 
instance, an extended period of military gov- 
ernment, using perhaps 30-45,000 troops, 
would probably be required. In the latter 
circumstances, a much smaller force, with 
much more limited functions would be 
needed. And indeed it is possible to imagine 
circumstances where little more than a small 
guard force for UN civilian personnel would 
be called for. 

Particularly in the case of a kind of UN 
military government, the political problems 
would be enormous. Not only would the force 
have to deal with a sullen and perhaps hos- 
tile white population, but it would also most 
likely be faced with many competitors for the 
leadership of the country. And these com- 
peting groups within the Republic would un- 
doubtedly have their mentors and supporters 
outside the country. While there would no 
doubt have been grave problems throughout 
any UN military measures of the sort dis- 
cussed in this chapter, it is difficult to 
imagine them being more intractable and 
more disruptive of the successful carrying 
out of the mission of the UN force than 
they would be during this phase of a UN 
operation. 

One particular problem might be noted. 
The African states would almost certainly 
insist on a role in any UN government of 
South Africa. What would be the reaction 
of the white population to black occupation 
troops? Would the African troops, and some 
Asian troops, be suspected of trying to settle 
old grievances? Conversely would European 
troops equally be suspected by non-whites in 
South Africa and elsewhere of reflecting ra- 
cial bias in their treatment of various South 
African groups? 

Even if the white South African govern- 
ment had been defeated militarily there is 
no guarantee that the white minority would 
acquiesce in or cooperate in the formation 
of a new non-racial political structure. 
What then would the role of the United 
Nations forces be? Would a forcibly estab- 
lished majority government be the solution? 
In short, would the problem of South Africa 
stop with the defeat of the military forces 
and the collapse of the government? Or 
would a new problem as complex and per- 
haps as ugly as the present one be the net 
outcome? 

Eventually the United Nations forces 
would have to be disengaged and withdrawn 
from the Republic. No one can foresee how 
long a process this might be. Or how much 
it might merge into long-run UN presence 
that gradually lost its military character 
and took on more the appearance and the 
actuality of a period of UN technical assist- 
ance. 

GENERAL ASSESSMENT 

Collective military measures against South 
Africa, considered from a purely military 
point of view, are practical. Although the 
South African forces are large, well-equipped, 
and highly trained, the resources of the ma- 
jor members of the United Nations are more 
than adequate to overcome any resistance 
they might offer. The major questions about 
the feasibility of using military force are 
political. In fact, these measures become 
“feasible” whenever there is the political 
will to take them. For the major powers, 
which would have to provide the largest 
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proportion of the manpower, materiel, and 
financing for the kinds of operations that 
have been explored here, a decision to pro- 
ceed will rest on an assessment of the range 
of political costs of action, and of inaction. 
The question of whether such action 
would be appropriate for the United Nations 
falls outside the purview of this chapter. We 
might note in conclusion, however, the some. 
what understated view of Secretary Gen- 
eral U Thant who told an audience in June 
1963: “The idea that conventional military 
methods—or, to put it bluntly, war—can be 
used by or on behalf of the United Nations 
to counter aggression and secure the peace, 
seems now to be rather impractical.” 3 


WAR ON POVERTY—ADDRESS BY 
HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend his re- 
marks in the body of the Recorp and 
include an address. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means delivered a most 
constructive and thought provoking 
speech on the war on proverty on Fri- 
day, May 5, 1967, at the dedication of 
the Opportunity Industrialization Center 
in Little Rock, Ark. 

I have found these remarks to be very 
interesting and am sure my colleagues 
will, also. Under the unanimous-consent 
request, I am pleased to include the 
speech delivered by the gentleman from 
Arkansas in the Recorp at this point: 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN WILBUR D. MILLS 
AT DEDICATION OF THE OPPORTUNITIES IN- 
DUSTRIALIZATION CENTER, LITTLE ROCK, ARK., 
May 5, 1967 


I want to thank you for your invitation to 
take part today in the dedication of this 
fine Opportunities Industrialization Center. 

I am delighted to have this chance to be 
back among friends in Little Rock. 

Those of us who are elected to represent 
you in the Nation’s Capital always welcome a 
chance to get back home because it gives us 
an opportunity to refresh our memories on 
how the people at home are working to im- 
prove our state and its opportunities. 

A couple of weeks ago, they were telling the 
story of Vice President Humphrey’s visit to 
Texas, where he followed his longstanding 
custom of seeking out the first resident he 
saw to talk of the problems of the day. And 
one of the first questions he asked of this par- 
ticular citizen was How do you feel about the 
poverty bill?” 

The unexpected reply was: “If we run it 
up, I think we ought to pay it“. 

What we are gathered here, today, for is to 
talk for a few minutes about the Nation’s 
effort to reduce poverty, of which this center 
is a vital, significant and illustrative part. 

Like me, you probably refer to this program 
in most cases as “The War on Poverty”, and 
in this particular conflict, there may be 
those among you who may have preferred, on 
occasion, a strategic retreat. 

But there is a need in this Nation for an 
economic opportunity program, and I have 
always thought that the concept behind the 
present strategy against poverty is basically 
sound, That is, the effort to make it possible 
for every American willing to work to enjoy 
the economic opportunity available to others. 


= Cited in Lincoln P. Bloomfield, ed., 
International Military Forces (Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Co., 1964), p. 260. 
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And, thus, to convert those willing to learn 
and to work from tax recipients— 
through the welfare program and similar 
efforts—to taxpayers. 

I do not think anyone has been entirely 
happy with the progress that has been made 
in this direction. Certainly I have not been 
fully satisfied. There have been mistakes. 
And those charged with the administration 
of the program are among the first to admit 
this. 

Sargent Shriver is among them. He had 
successfully implemented the Peace Corps 
and seen it move from a program of training 
young people into one of placing them in a 
people-to-people diplomatic relationship. He 
was handed a massive job and a very re- 
stricted timetable when the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity was first organized. And 
he was given an organization made up basic- 
ally of planners and idealists, but short on 
administrators and persons capable of im- 
plementing a program, 

Most of them are no longer in the organi- 
zation. 

Many capable administrators have been 
added, among them, Bert Harding, whom 
I have known for many years as an efficient 
and dedicated public servant. He brings to 
the position of Deputy Director a wide back- 
ground of Federal experience that includes 
service as the number two man in the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. Bert first went to 
OE. O. on a loan basis to help correct admin- 
istrative deficiencies and pull together the 
elements that were pulling against each other 
and to work toward achieving cooperation 
with existing government agencies whose 
goals were similar to those of the OE. O. 
He has been persuaded to stay on a perma- 
nent basis, and advises me that he is making 
progress in improving the administration of 
the program, 

Under strict and tight administration— 
and within the budgetary limitations of a 
government at war—the concept of this pro- 
gram is one which every American can sup- 
port. Without such administration its mean- 
ing is lost. It is conservative in nature with 
an appeal that is hard to resist. 

I detect, I think, a raised eyebrow or two 
over that word conservative. I would cer- 
tainly agree that the program has not had 
that kind of image. Much has been said—and 
much has been done—to give the program a 
different label. 

But I think you will find upon study that 
the basic idea, the structure and the strategy 
of the program is entirely conservative. The 
purpose throughout is to turn tax users into 
tax payers and thereby produce an economic 
return that will benefit not only the poor but 
the Nation as a whole. 

Let me cite several items of evidence to 
indicate the conservative approach of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity program. 

Program by program, the purpose of the 
strategy against poverty is to move people 
old or young—away from welfare into tax- 
producing employment. I am sure you would 
agree with me that many of the welfare pro- 
grams of the past and the present have 
served only to perpetuate poverty. We can 
no longer tolerate a problem which produces 
three generations of welfare recipients. We 
are told the cost of one welfare program, un- 
less something is done, will double by 1972 
and it is a program wherein many able- 
bodied persons are Involved. Right now in the 
Committee on Ways and Means we are trying 
to develop alternatives to help get these peo- 
ple off the welfare rolls. 

The Mayor of Detroit noted recently that 
1,500 jobless persons in that city who were 
helped by an adult and youth employment 
project costing $788,000 now earn $4 million 
& year and pay $650,000 a year in taxes. 

Here in Arkansas I have been told of rela- 
tive but similar success through the work 

ence program under which persons on 
public assistance are moved into employ- 
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ment of a productive nature. An example in 
the Little Rock area involves the placement 
of a number of employees in hospitals and 
nursing homes. For many years, there has 
been a very critical shortage of trained hospi- 
tal workers. The project supervisor surveyed 
this problem and found that five large hospi- 
tals and some 26 nursing homes in this area 
could use from 250 to 300 employees in the 
fields of hospital housekeeping service, 
dietary service, and nursing aides, and there 
was a shortage of 25 to 35 psychiatric nurses 
and some 100 to 125 practical nurses, I am 
advised that under the program there have 
been trained approximately 80 people and 
there are 80 more in training at this time. 
I am also advised that hospital supervisors 
have praised this program and have said that 
Title V is saving the day in the Pulaski 
County Hospitals. 

Private enterprise, the backone of this 
Nation’s strength in whatever we try, is 
deeply involved in the Nation’s strategy 
against poverty—officially in the operation of 
Job Corps Centers and in manpower pro- 
grams and informally through the participa- 
tion of countless individual businessmen in 
community action against poverty through- 
out the Nation. 

Only recently I had an opportunity to read 
the comments of the President of the 
Fostoria Corporation in Ohio, Mr. Richard 
Carter, a Republican, incidentally, who de- 
scribed the economic opportunity program 
as “plain good business”. 

Washington’s role in this program must be 
small and made smaller. Community action 
agencies in more than 1,000 urban and rural 
areas throughout the Nation develop their 
Own local programs and need only to obtain 
the approval of a regional office to proceed. 

This is a voluntary program. The Office of 
Economic Opportunity in fact, does not go 
hat in hand offering assistance. It merely 
makes it available on request where a local 
program has been developed to help the poor 
become self-sufficient. 

This program should offer great encourage- 
ment for the exercise of states’ rights and 
responsibilities. State technical assistance 
offices provide program coordination and di- 
rection, particularly in rural areas. 

State agencies directly administer such 
programs as work experience and, occasional- 
ly, the neighborhood youth corps. Four job 
vorps centers are now being operated by 
state authorities. 

The direction of the program is neither 
regional nor racial. There is anti-poverty ac- 
tivity in more than 3,000 of the Nation’s 
3,132 counties and help is available to the 
poverty-stricken, whatever his color, his age 
or his origin. 

The pitch of the program is purposely 
locally-oriented. It is felt that the causes of 
Poverty can best be handled by local people 
at the local level where those causes can be 
seen clearly and quickly attacked. More than 
1,000 locally developed and locally directed 
community action agencies are now carrying 
out that mission in all 50 states. 

Such community involvement is required. 
Community action agencies require the par- 
ticipation of the poor, the use of every avail- 
able local public and private resource, the 
cooperation of community officials and the 
involvement of business and labor in the 
overall strategy against poverty. 

It may not be generally known that the 
Opportunity Industrialization Center is (a) 
a non-profit corporation. (b) a local non- 
profit corporation, and (c) so far has been fi- 
nanced by funds from four sources—the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity; Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; Department of Labor; 
and the Ford Foundation. It is not directly 
& part of a purely Federal program; rather, it 
can be more accurately described as an in- 
dependent program with local participation. 
In such programs, there is a much greater 
possibility for the correction of errors and the 
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improvement of administration than in other 
types of programs. 

The use of private resources and the sup- 
port of private groups, I would add, should 
be encouraged and is essential, in my judg- 
ment, to success, I have been pleased with 
the contribution of the American Bar As- 
sociation to the legal services program and 
with the help that has been provided by 
the American Medical Association in the es- 
tablishment of neighborhood health centers 
to serve the poor. 

These qualities which I have cited—local 
control, volunteerism, personal initiative, a 
small Federal establishment, a role for the 
states, sound administration—should be of 
great appeal to those who have seen Wash- 
ington’s growth merely match the growth of 
the Nation's problems. 

What you and I are looking for—and what 
the Office of Economic Opportunity is seek- 
ing—is a reduction of national problems 
through the motivation of local action from 
the smallest possible Federal base. 

We would all want to see a program of 
this sort shape up and succeed. Properly 
administered, it is our kind of program. It 
offers education, training and health, legal 
and other services that the poor need to 
break down the obstacles which keep them 
in poverty. 

Improvements must be made and there is 
evidence that they are being made. In the 
Job Corps, where young men and women 
from harsh poverty environments are pre- 
pared for productive employment, costs are 
coming down and graduate success is going 
up, I am advised. 

Recent Job Corps statistics show that 
more than 70 per cent of the enrollees have, 
as a result of their training, either been 
placed in jobs, qualified for military service 
or returned to school. Many Job Corps vol- 
unteers are now serving in Vietnam. At least 
one has given his life for his country. Not 
one has burned his draft card. This is the 
kind of contribution you and I can ap- 
preciate. 

We will also be able to appreciate, I am 
sure, the contribution that will be made 
toward the elimination of poverty by the 
Opportunities Industrialization Center we 
dedicate today. This Center is a practical 
embodiment of what is best in the con- 
cepts of community action and of economic 
opportunity. 

The economic opportunity that it gives 
to the trainees it has enrolled and will en- 
roll is readily apparent. The 500 men and 
women already enrolled—and the 800 who 
will eventually be benefiting from this pro- 
gram—are people with unknown skills and 
untapped talents. 

This Opportunities Industrialization Cen- 
ter is discovering and sharpening their skills, 
and tapping their talents, all in the context 
of the volatile chain reaction of the tech- 
nological revolution and of the evolving 
manpower needs of the Little Rock area. 

Even more important, it seems to me, is 
the Opportunities Industrialization Center’s 
stress on inspiring among the trainees a sense 
of pride in themselves, a feeling of responsi- 
bility toward their employment and their 
employer which is a pre-requisite to their 
full participation and involvement in the 
life and work of their country. 

From this training and inspiration these 
men and women will benefit immeasurably. 
Their lives will be not only re-directed but 
dynamically changed. 

But this is not merely a humanitarian pro- 
gram, holding out economic opportunity to 
our disadvantaged neighbors. In very prag- 
matic terms, the entire community will bene- 
‘it immeasurably from this program, Em- 
blematic of this in Little Rock and in the 
surrounding country has been the formation 
of the New Industries Committee—and the 
New Industries Committee is convinced that 
the Opportunities Industrialization Center 
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will play a major role in the economic devel- 
opment plans of the Chamber of Commerce, 
for Little Rock, for Pulaski County and for 
Jefferson and Faulkner Counties as well. 

Local industries such as U.S. Time and the 
Baldwin Electronics Company have already 
recognized the great value that the Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization Center will be to 
them. Accordingly, they have given unstint- 
ingly of their counsel and resources to this 
project. 

This is testimony both of the recognition 
by these firms, and many others, of the 
economic opportunity for the area promised 
by the Opportunities Industrialization Center 
and of their community involvement, of 
their participation in the best kind of com- 
munity action. 

It is the entire community that is making 
this Center go. It is the dedicated support 
of the League of Women Voters and those 
radio and TV stations which are contribut- 
ing public service broadcasts and announce- 
ments. It is the round-the-clock leadership 
of Sonny Walker and the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Agency of Pulaski County. It is the 
dedicated work of the volunteer teachers, 
counselors and recruiters who started the 
Center and kept it going for eight months 
before the project was approved for Federal 
support. 

I am delighted to see the strong coordi- 
nation between the Economic Opportunity 
Agency and the county agencies of employ- 
ment security and of welfare. The Federal 
Office of Economic Opportunity has given 
this project its support—and I am particu- 
larly happy that the tremendous economic 
benefits of the program will be realized at an 
economy cost to the taxpayer of less than 
$40 per trainee per month. 

The greatest waste is for people not to work 
but just live on government handouts. This 
program is one of many aimed at making it 
possible for those who want to get ahead to 
make their own way. 

But more than all, I am delighted that a 
program of such high promise to the com- 
munity and its citizens is being shaped, sup- 
ported and administered by the entire com- 
munity. This is what creative federalism is 
all about. This is what local government is 
all about. And this local initiative and un- 
remitting stress on self-help are what com- 
munity action and economic opportunity are 
all about. 

I salute the Opportunities Industrializa- 
tion Center. It will undergo inevitable prob- 
lems and travails. But I have no doubt that 
the promise that it holds out for the com- 
munity will be translated into achievement— 
by dedicated, pragmatic and total community 
action, 

And I look forward to the day when Ar- 
kansans will point with justifiable pride to 
the Center as a vital element in the success- 
ful fight this Nation has mounted against a 
poverty that causes human misery for so 
many Americans and a financial burden for 
all others. 

Thank you. 


THE DISTRICT ALCOHOLISM DI- 
LEMMA—AN URGENT NEED FOR 
ACTION 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Post this morning reports that 
the Fairfax County Board of Supervisors 
has asked the District of Columbia Com- 
missioners to close down the District 
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Health Department’s alcoholic treat- 
ment facility at Occoquan. 

The Occoquan facility is the only in- 
patient treatment facility operating for 
the District’s chronic alcoholics. When 
it opened last winter it quickly reached 
its capacity of 425. Yet, about 44,000 
persons were arrested in 1965 for public 
drunkenness in the District, and 70 per- 
cent of that number were repeaters, 
hard-core alcoholics. 

Over a year has passed since the U.S. 
court of appeals ruled in the Easter 
case that chronic alcoholics in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia cannot be jailed as 
criminals. Yet, Washington, D.C., the 
Nation’s Capital, even at this time suffers 
from a lack of treatment facilities with 
which to abide by the court rulings—and 
it now faces the loss of its only alcohol- 
ism inpatient treatment facility. 

On February 27, I introduced an alco- 
holism care and control bill for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This legislation would 
provide the facilities enabling District 
authorities to operate in accordance with 
the decision in the Easter case. 

It is clear that the position taken yes- 
terday by the Fairfax County Board 
makes it imperative that the Congress 
vor grag act soon—to enact this legis- 

ation. 


CUBAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 20 we commemorate the 65th an- 
niversary of Cuban independence from 
Spain. Cuban patriots fought for decades 
to attain freedom from imperial Spain, 
and in 1902 the “flag of the Lone Star” 
was gloriously hoisted in Havana for the 
first time. 

The United States was intricately in- 
volved in the Cuban struggle when they 
Officially joined alongside Cuban fighters 
to oust Spain from the island. 

The Cuban people once again are suf- 
fering under the heel of tyranny. Cuba 
was betrayed by its present regime when 
their independence was sacrificed to the 
domination of Soviet imperialism. 

Mr. Speaker, friendly cooperation be- 
tween Cuban and American people is 
too deeply entrenched over too long a 
period of time to be obliterated by a 
handful of ruthless and lying men. 

On this anniversary of Cuban inde- 
pendence from Spain, we must recall the 
indomitable spirit of the Cuban people 
which resisted Spanish tyranny for dec- 
ades. We know that however ferocious 
and well organized the force which en- 
slaves them, the Cuban people will one 
day again rise to fight for their freedom. 


REGULATIONS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
EXPENSE DEDUCTIONS 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] may extend 
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his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, at the 
beginning of the 89th Congress in 1965 
I introduced legislation to authorize and 
facilitate deductions from gross income 
by teachers of certain expenses incurred 
in the pursuit of education. Consequent- 
ly, it is gratifying to learn that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service has put into 
effect amended regulations which will 
help alleviate the burden of meeting ed- 
ucational expenditures. I understand 
that the National Education Association 
approves the new regulations, with all 
but one of NEA’s past recommenda- 
tions having been satisfied. 

This recommendation concerns the 
use of the standard deduction in apply- 
ing for the new educational deductions. 
To use the standard deduction for educa- 
tional expenses would require passage 
of a law by Congress, which, of course, 
is entirely out of the hands of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

With regard to past educational ex- 
penses, the statute of limitations applies, 
thereby allowing the deduction of edu- 
cational expenses retroactive to the year 
1964. IRS stated that persons desiring 
to claim the deduction for 1964, 1965, and 
1966 should file amended tax returns. 

Under the new regulations, a deduc- 
tion for income tax purposes would be 
allowed in some cases for educational 
costs leading to an advanced degree or 
Neg a teacher for a principal’s 


The guidelines apply mainly to teach- 
ers who already hold permanent jobs. 
No tax deductions are permitted to par- 
ents who are financing college educa- 
tions for their children. 

Generally speaking, educational ex- 
penses are deductible if the education 
maintains or improves skills required by 
the individual in his present field. Also 
deductible are expenses for education 
needed to meet the express requirements 
of an employer to retain a person’s es- 
tablished job, status, or pay. 

Expenses to meet the minimum re- 
quirements, such as to obtain a bache- 
lor’s degree for a teacher, may not be de- 
ducted. 

Certain travel expenses directly con- 
nected with the furtherance of educa- 
tion will also be allowed. 

To more widely disseminate these im- 
portant regulations, which, I am sure, 
will be of great interest to those in the 
educational field, I insert the IRS regu- 
lations as they appeared in the Federal 
Register of May 2, 1967: 

TITLE 26—INTERNAL REVENUE 
CHAPTER I—INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
Subchapter A—Income Tax 
T. D. 6918] 

PART 1 INCOME TAX; TAXABLE YEARS BEGINNING 
AFTER DECEMBER 31,1963 
Expenses for education 

On October 1, 1966, notice of proposed rule 
making with respect to the amendment of 
§1.162-5 (relating to expenses for educa- 
tion) and § 1.262-1 (relating to personal, liv- 
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ing, and family expenses) of the Income Tax 
Regulations (26 CFR Part 1) was published 
in the FEDERAL REGISTER (31 F.R. 12848). Af- 
ter consideration of all such relevant matter 
as was presented by interested persons re- 
garding the rules proposed, such 5 
are amended as follows: 

PARAGRAPH 1. Section 1.162-5 is amended 
to read as follows: 

5 1.1625 Expenses for education. 

(a) General rule. tures made by an 
individual for education (including research 
undertaken as part of his educational pro- 
gram) which are not expenditures of a type 
described in paragraph (b) (2) or (3) of this 
section are deductible as ordinary and nec- 
essary business (even though the 
education may lead to a degree) if the edu- 
cation— 

(1) Maintains or improves skills required 
by the individual in his employment or other 
trade or business, or 

(2) Meets the express requirements of the 
individual’s employer, or the requirements 
of applicable law or regulations, imposed as 
a condition to the retention by the individual 
of an established employment relationship, 
status, or rate of compensation. 

(b) Nondeductible educational expendi- 
tures—(1) In general, Educational expendi- 
tures described in subparagraphs (2) and 
(3) of this paragraph are personal expendi- 
tures or constitute an inseparable aggregate 
of personal and capital expenditures and, 
therefore, are not deductible as ordinary and 
necessary business expenses even though the 
education may maintain or improve skills 
required by the individual in his employ- 
ment or other trade or business or may meet 
the express requirements of the individual’s 
employer or of applicable law or regulations. 

(2) Minimum educational requirements. 
(i) The first category of nondeductible edu- 
cational expenses within the scope of sub- 
paragraph (1) of this paragraph are ex- 
penditures made by an individual for educa- 
tion which is required of him in order to 
meet the minimum educational requirements 
for qualification in his employment or other 
trade or business. The minimum education 
necessary to qualify for a position or other 
trade or business must be determined from 
a consideration of such factors as the re- 
quirements of the employer, the applicable 
law and regulations, and the standards of 
the profession, trade, or business involved. 
The fact that an individual is already per- 
forming service in an employment status 
does not establish that he has met the mini- 
mum educational requirements for qualifica- 
tion in that employment. Once an individ- 
ual has met the minimum educational re- 
quirements for qualification in his employ- 
ment or other trade or business (as in effect 
when. he enters the employment or trade or 
business), he shall be treated as continuing 
to meet those requirements even though 
they are changed. 

(u) The minimum educational require- 
ments for qualification of a particular in- 
dividual in a position in an educational in- 
stitution is the minimum level of educa- 
tion (in terms of aggregate college hours or 
degree) which under the applicable laws 
or regulations, in effect at the time this in- 
dividual is first employed in such position, 
is normally required of an individual ini- 
tially being employed in such a position. 
If there are no normal requirements as to 
the minimum level of education required 
for a position in an educational institution, 
then an individual in such a position shall 
be considered to have met the minimum edu- 
cational requirements for qualification in 
that position when he becomes a member 
of the faculty of the educational institution. 
The determination of whether an individual 
is a member of the faculty of an educational 
institution must be made on the basis of 
the particular practices of the institution. 
However, an individual will ordinarily be 
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considered to be a member of the faculty of 
an institution if (a) he has tenure or his 
years of service are being counted toward 
obtaining tenure; (b) the institution is mak- 
ing contributions to a retirement plan (other 
than Social Security or a similar program) 
in respect of his employment; or (c) he has 
@ vote in faculty affairs, 

(iil) The application of this subparagraph 
may be illustrated by the following exam- 
ples: 

Example (1). General facts; State X re- 
quires a bachelor’s degree for sec- 
ondary school teachers which must include 
30 credit hours of professional educational 
courses. In addition, in order to retain his 
position, a secondary school teacher must 
complete a fifth year of preparation within 
10 years after beginning his employment. If 
an employing school official certifies to the 
State Department of Education that appli- 
cants haying a bachelor’s degree and the re- 
quired courses in professional education can- 
not be found, he may hire individuals as sec- 
ondary school teachers if they have com- 
pleted a minimum of 90 semester hours of 
college work. However, to be retained in his 
position, such an individual must obtain his 
bachelor’s degree and complete the required 
professional educational courses within 3 
years after his employment commences. Un- 
der these facts, a bachelor’s degree, without 
regard to whether it includes 30 credit hours 
of professional educational courses, is con- 
sidered to be the minimum educational re- 
quirement for qualification as a secondary 
school teacher in State X. This is the case 
notwithstanding the number of teachers who 
are actually hired without such a degree. 
The following are examples of the applica- 
tion of these facts in particular situations: 

Situation 1. A, at the time he is employed 
as a secondary school teacher in State X, has 
a bachelor’s degree including 30 credit hours 
of professional educational courses. After 
his employment, A completes a fifth college 
year of education and, as a result, is issued 
a standard certificate. The fifth college year 
of education undertaken by A is not educa- 
tion required to meet the minimum educa- 
tional requirements for qualifications as a 
secondary school teacher. Ai ly, the 
expenditures for such education are de- 
ductible unless the expenditures are for edu- 
cation which is part of a program of study 
being pursued by A which will lead to quali- 
fying him in a new trade or business. 

Situation 2. Because of a shortage of ap- 
plicants meeting the stated requirements, B, 
who has a bachelor’s degree, is employed as a 
secondary school teacher in State X even 
though he has only 20 credit hours of profes- 
sional educational courses. After his em- 
ployment, B takes an additional 10 credit 
hours of professional educational courses. 
Since these courses do not constitute educa- 
tion required to meet the minimum educa- 
tional requirements for qualification as a 
secondary school teacher which is a bachelor’s 
degree and will not lead to qualifying B in a 
new trade or business, the expenditures for 
such courses are deductible. 

Situation 3. Because of a shortage of ap- 
plicants meeting the stated requirements, 
C is employed as a secondary school teacher 
in State X although he has only 90 semester 
hours of college work toward his bachelor’s 
degree. After his employment, C undertakes 
courses leading to a bachelor’s degree. These 
courses (including any courses in profes- 
sional education) constitute education re- 
quired to meet the minimum educational 
requirements for qualification as a second- 
ary school teacher. Accordingly, the expendi- 
tures for such education are not deductible. 

Situation 4. Subsequent to the employ- 
ment of A, B, and C, but before they have 
completed a fifth college year of education, 
State X changes its requirements affecting 
secondary school teachers to provide that be- 
ginning teachers must have completed 5 
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college years of preparation. In the cases of 
A, B, and C, a fifth college year of education 
is not considered to be education under- 
taken to meet the minimum educational re- 
quirements for qualification as a secondary 
school teacher. Accordingly, expenditures 
for a fifth year of college will be deductible 
unless the expenditures are for education 
which is part of a program being pursued by 
A, B, or C which will lead to qualifying him 
in a new trade or business. 

Example (2).D, who holds a bachelor’s de- 
gree, obtains temporary employment as an 
instructor at University Y and undertakes 
graduate courses as a candidate for a gradu- 
ate degree. D may become a faculty member 
only if he obtains a graduate degree and may 
continue to hold a position as instructor only 
so long as he shows satisfactory progress to- 
wards obtaining this graduate degree. The 
graduate courses taken by D constitute edu- 
cation required to meet the minimum edu- 
cational requirements for qualification in 
D’s trade or business and, thus, the expendi- 
tures for such courses are not deductible. 

Example (3). E, who has completed 2 years 
of a normal 3-year law school course leading 
to a bachelor of laws degree (LL.B.), is hired 
by a law firm to do legal research and per- 
form other functions on a full-time basis. 
As a condition to continued employment, E is 
required to obtain an LL.B. and pass the 
State bar examination. E completes his law 
school education by attending night law 
school, and he takes a bar review course in 
order to prepare for the State bar examina- 
tion. The law courses and bar review course 
constitute education required to meet the 
minimum educational requirements for 
qualification in E’s trade or business and 
thus, the expenditures for such courses are 
not deductible. 

(3) Qualification for new trade or busi- 
ness. (1) The second category of nondeducti- 
ble educational expenses within the scope of 
subparagraph (1) of this paragraph are ex- 
penditures made by an individual for educa- 
tion which is part of a program of study 
being pursued by him which will lead to 
qualifying him in a new trade or business. 
In the case of an employee, a change of du- 
ties does not constitute a new trade or busi- 
ness if the new duties involve the same gen- 
eral type of work as is involved in the indi- 
vidual’s present employment. For this pur- 
pose, all teaching and related duties shall be 
considered to involve the same general type 
of work. The foll are examples of 
changes in duties which do not constitute 
new trades or businesses: 

(a) Elementary to secondary school class- 
room teacher. 

(b) Classroom teacher in one subject (such 
as mathematics) to classroom teacher in an- 
other subject (such as science). 

(e) Classroom teacher to guidance coun- 
selor. 

(d) Classroom teacher to principal. 

(1) The application of this subparagraph 
to individuals other than teachers may be 
illustrated by the following examples: 

Ezample (1). A, a self-employed individual 
practicing a profession other than law, for 
example, engineering, accounting, etc., at- 
tends law school at night and after complet- 
ing his law school studies receives a bachelor 
of laws degree. The expenditures made by A 
in attending law school are nondeductible 
because this course of study qualifies him 
for a new trade or business. 

Ezample (2). Assume the same facts as in 
example (1) except that A has the status of 
an employee rather than a self-employed in- 
dividual, and that his employer requires him 
to obtain a bachelor of laws degree. A intends 
to continue practicing his nonlegal profes- 
sion as an employee of such employer. Never- 
theless, the expenditures made by A in at- 
tending law school are not deductible since 
this course of study qualifies him for a new 
trade or business. 
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Example (3). B, a general practitioner of 
medicine, takes a 2-week course reviewing 
new developments in several specialized 
fields of medicine. B’s expenses for the course 
are deductible because the course maintains 
or improves skills required by him in his 
trade or business and does not qualify him 
for a new trade or business. 

Example (4). C, while engaged in the pri- 
vate practice of psychiatry, undertakes a pro- 
gram of study and training at an accredited 
psychoanalytic institute which will lead to 
qualifying him to practice psychoanalysis. 
C's expenditures for such study and training 
are deductible because the study and train- 
ing maintains or improves skills required by 
him in his trade or business and does not 
qualify him for a new trade or business, 

(c) Deductible educational expenditures— 
(1) Maintaining or improving skills. The 
deduction under the category of expenditures 
for education which maintains or improves 
skills required by the individual in his em- 
ployment or other trade or business includes 
refresher courses or courses dealing with 
current developments as well as academic 
or vocational courses provided the expendi- 
tures for the courses are not within either 
eategory of nondeductible expenditures de- 
scribed in paragraph (b) (2) or (3) of this 
section. 

(2) Meeting requirements of employer. 
An individual is considered to have under- 
taken education in order to meet the express 
requirements of his employer, or the require- 
ments of applicable law or regulations, im- 
posed as a condition to the retention by the 
taxpayer of his established employment re- 
lationship, status, or rate of compensation 
only if such requirements are imposed for a 
bona fide business purpose of the individ- 
ual’s employer. Only the minimum educa- 
tion necessary to the retention by the 
individual of his established employment 
relationship, status, or rate of compensation 
may be considered as undertaken to meet 
the express requirements of the taxpayer's 
employer. However, education in excess of 
such minimum education many qualify as 
education undertaken in order to maintain 
or improve the skills required by the tax- 
payer in his employment or other trade or 
business (see subparagraph (1) of this para- 
graph). In no event, however, is a deduction 
allowable for expenditures for education 
which, even though for education required 
by the employer or applicable law or regula- 
tions, are within one of the categories of 
nondeductible expenditures described in 
paragraph (b) (2) and (3) of this section. 

(d) Travel as a form of education. Subject 
to the provisions of paragraph (b) and (e) of 
this section, expenditures for travel (includ- 
ing travel while on sabbatical leave) as a 
form of education are deductible only to the 
extent such expenditures are attributable to 
a period of travel that is directly related to 
the duties of the individual in his employ- 
ment or other trade or business. For this pur- 
pose, a period of travel shall be considered 
directly related to the duties of an individual 
in his employment or other trade or business 
only if the major portion of the activities 
during such period is of a nature which di- 
rectly maintains or improves skills required 
by the individual in such employment or 
other trade or business. The approval of a 
travel program by an employer or the fact 
that travel is accepted by an employer in the 
fulfillment of its requirements for retention 
of rate of compensation, status or employ- 
ment, is not determinative that the required 
relationship exists between the travel in- 
volved and the duties of the individual in his 
particular position. 

(e) Travel away from home. (1) If an in- 
dividual travels away from home primarily to 
obtain education the expenses of which are 
deductible under this section, his expendi- 
tures for travel, meals, and lodging while 
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away from home are deductible. However, if 
as an incident of such trip the individual en- 
gages in some personal activity such as sight- 
seeing, social visiting, or entertaining, or 
other recreation; the portion of the expenses 
attributable to such personal activity con- 
stitutes nondeductible personal or living ex- 
penses and is not allowable as a deduction. 
If the individual's travel away from home is 
primarily personal, the individual’s expendi- 
tures for travel, meals and lodging (other 
than meals and lodging during the time spent 
in participating in deductible education pur- 
suits) are not deductible. 

Whether a particular trip is primarily per- 
sonal or primarily to obtain education the 
expenses of which are deductible under this 
section depends upon all the facts and cir- 
cumstances of each case. An im) t fac- 
tor to be taken into consideration in making 
the determination is the relative amount of 
time devoted to personal activity as compared 
with the time devoted to educational pur- 
suits. The rules set forth in this paragraph 
are subject to the provisions of section 162 
(a) (2), relating to deductibility of certain 
traveling expenses, and section 274(c) and 
(d), relating to allocation of certain foreign 
travel expenses and substantiation required, 
respectively, and the regulations thereunder. 

(2) Examples. The application of this sub- 
section may be illustrated by the following 
examples: 

Example (1). A, a self-employed tax prac- 
titioner, decides to take a 1-week course in 
new developments in taxation, which is of- 
fered in City X, 500 miles away from his 
home. His primary purpose in going to X 
is to take the course, but he also takes a side 
trip to City Y (50 miles from X for 1 day, 
takes a sightseeing trip while in X, and en- 
tertains some personal friends. A's trans- 
portation expenses to City X and return to 
his home are deductible but his transporta- 
tion expenses to City T are not deductible. 
A’s expenses for meals and lodging while 
away from home will be allocated between 
his educational pursuits and his personal 
activities. Those expenses which are entirely 
personal, such as sightseeing and entertain- 
ing friends, are not deductible to any extent. 

Example (2). The facts are the same as in 
example (1) except that A’s primary purpose 
in going to City X is to take a vacation. This 
purpose is indicated by several factors, one 
of which is the fact that he spends only 1 
week attending the tax course and devotes 
5 weeks entirely to personal activities. None 
of A's transportation expenses are deductible 
and his expenses for meals and lodging while 
away from home are not deductible to the 
extent attributable to personal activities. 
His expenses for meals and lodging allocable 
to the week attending the tax course are, 
however, deductible. 

Example (3). B, a high school mathematics 
teacher in New York City, in the summer- 
time travels to a university in California in 
order to take a mathematics course the ex- 
pense of which is deductible under this sec- 
tion. B pursues only one-fourth of a full 
course of study and the remainder of her 
time is devoted to personal activities the ex- 
pense of which is not deductible. Absent a 
showing by B of a substantial nonpersonal 
reason for taking the course in the university 
in California, the trip is considered taken 
primarily for personal reasons and the cost 
of traveling from New York City to California 
and return would not be deductible. How- 
ever, one-fourth of the cost of B's meals and 
lodging while attending the university in 
California may be considered properly allo- 
cable to deductible educational pursuits and, 
therefore, is deductible. 

Par. 2. Paragraph (b) of §1.262-1 is 
amended by adding a subparagraph (9) at 
the end thereof which reads as follows: 

§ 1.262-1 Personal, living, and family ex- 
penses. 


* * * * * 
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(b) Examples of personal, living, and 
family ce ee 


(9) “Expenditures made by a taxpayer in 
obtaining an education or in furthering his 
education are not deductible unless they 
qualify under section 162 and § 1.162-5 (re- 
lating to trade or business expenses). 
(Sec. 7805, Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 
68A Stat. 917; 26 U.S.C. 7805) 

[SEAL] SHELDON S. COHEN, 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Approved: April 26, 1967. 

STANLEY S. SURREY, 
Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. 
[F.R. Doc. 67-4804; Filed, May 1, 
8:45 a.m.] 
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ONE DOWN, TWO TO GO 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, almost 
2 years ago, on July 1, 1965, I had 
entered into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
remarks under the heading, “No Dicta- 
tion for Young Republicans.” The state- 
ment began: 


In all of the maze of postmortems which 
have followed the election, several points 
remain clear through all of the smoke and 
dust. Most Republicans do not want our 
Party to become a Socialist cousin of the 
already hopelessly Socialist Democrat Party. 
We must stand for those principles which 
are time honored and correct. It is obvious 
that we need to do better selling job and 
many areas of self-criticism are justified. 
Republicans have always responded with 
new ideas. We must remember that the Re- 
publican Party is still the best hope for a 
strong America and the only hope for the 
preservation of the free enterprise system 
and our entire basis of individual opportu- 
nity and worth. While some may choose the 
co of expediency and collaboration, most 
Republicans surely stand firm in this prin- 
ciple. 


Referring to the possible future ma- 
nipulation of the Young Republicans, it 
was stated: 


One of the ideas which has been thrown 
around is to undermine the autonomous na- 
ture of our Young Republican National Fed- 
eration. I well recall when I was Young 
Republican National Federation chairman 
how the Democrats operated. Chairman But- 
ler had a very capable assistant, Dick Mur- 
phy, now with the Post Office Department, 
who in effect was executive director of the 
Young Democrats. The Democrats elected a 
national chairman but he was on an equal 
or possibly inferior basis with my good friend 
Dick Murphy. We want none of this in the 
Young Republicans. We appeal to the young 
Americans on the basis of individuality and 
& flat rejection of bossism. Any chairman, 
committee, or group which advocates dic- 
tating to the Young Republicans should have 
the total opposition of our more than one- 
half million Young Republicans throughout 
the country. Any chairman, committee, or 
group who would remove the time-honored 
concept of independence of the Young Re- 
publicans is wrong and Young Republicans 
should never bow to this type of insult. I 
for one will vigorously oppose any effort to 
stamp the Young Republicans into a mold of 
oppression and dictation whatever the be- 
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nevolent reasons might be. One party advo- 
cating dictation of our economic and 
political life and practicing it in its party 
operations is certainly enough. 


Now, almost 2 years later, it would 
seem that the “time-honored concept of 
independence of the Young Republi- 
cans” is about to be challenged. If the 
neutralization of the Young Republicans 
alienates as many party people as did 
the recent debacle of the National Fed- 
eration of Republican Women, true party 
Inity might well be at stake. A formal 
objection has been lodged by a number 
of ttie pro-Schafly delegates to the Re- 
publican Women’s convention which I 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
May 10, 1967. If the charges made by 
these delegates is any indication, then 
the famous manipulations of Tammany 
Hall resemble, in comparison, an after- 
noon tea at an elderly ladies’ home. 

The testing of the Young Republicans 
is soon to come. Will the Young Republi- 
cans suffer the fate of the pro-Schlafly 
forces? Will the party itself be rent by 
the divisiveness of 1964? Time alone will 
ag Meanwhile, there’s one down, two 

go. 

I request that the article, “Young Re- 
publicans Are Next Target of Bliss 
‘Silencers’,” from the Columbus, Ohio, 
Dispatch of May 14, 1967, be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 


Younc REPUBLICANS ARE NEXT TARGET or 
Buss “SILENCERS” 
(By George Embrey) 

WASHINGTON.—Next target for the “si- 
lencers“ from the Republican high com- 
mand at Washington is the Young Republi- 
can National Federation. 

The strong and agile Rs“ may yet out- 
smart the wrecking crew deployed by Na- 
tional Chairman Ray C. Bliss. The YR lead- 
ership has plans of its own to prevent Bliss 
from carrying out orders for a “rule or ruin” 
attack on the 500,000-member Republican 
campaign auxiliary. 

YR Federation President Tom Van Sickle 
came last week to watch the silencers 
from national GOP headquarters at work on 
the convention and election of the equally 
large National Federation of Republican 
Women. 

Van Sickle, a conservative, kept his mouth 
shut and was able to stop his anxious YR 
leaders from getting involved in what they 
considered the lost cause of conservative 
leaders in the GOP women’s federation. 

Liberal voting blocs from New York, Phila- 
delphia and New Jersey combined with Mich- 
igan Gov. Romney’s forces and, 
helped by considerable open convention rig- 
ging elected Mrs. Gladys O’Donnell of Long 
Beach, Calif., to the 1968 presidency of the 
women's federation. 

Mrs. O'Donnell admitted freely that one 
of her reasons for campaigning to prevent 
conservative Phyllis Schlafly of Alton, III., 
from moving into the federation presidency 
was that Mrs. O'Donnell wants to “neutral. 
ize” the women’s national group. 

There is nothing deep, dark or mysterious 
about the effort to either neutralize or to 
break up the women’s club and the national 
YR federation. 

Both national clubs find most of their 
strength in the Midwest, Far West and in 
newly developing Republican areas of the 
South 


Republicans in these areas are mainly con- 
servative. Thus the two clubs are regarded 
as the volunteer mainstays of the conserva- 
tive wing of the National Republican Party. 

F. Clifton White, original organizer of the 
Draft Goldwater force which captured the 
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last Republican national convention in 1964, 
built his national volunteer machine from 
the ranks of YRs and the Women’s Republi- 
can Federation. 

Partisans of New York Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
feller and U.S. Sens. Jacob Javits, R-N.Y., and 
Hugh Scott, R-Pa., began in 1965 to neu- 
tralize, remove or otherwise silence conserva- 
tive leaders in all of the Republican Party's 
major groups. 

First, Conservative National GOP Chair- 
man Dean Burch was replaced by the “nuts 
and bolts—no issues, please’ man from 
Akron, Ray C. Bliss, in 1965. 

That same year, a highly active group 
within the women’s federation delayed the 
1966 federation convention to 1967 and 
changed the group’s constitution to gain con- 
trol of the convention site and election nom- 


inating committees. 


The results of these early maneuvers came 
to the surface last week when the women's 
federation convened near the liberal power 
bloc cities of the East, elected Mrs. O'Donnell 
president and as much as invited the angry 
conservatives in the group to leave. 

Cooling off, Mrs. Schlafly and her con- 
servatives decided not to bolt the prestigious 
women's GOP federation but to work harder 
at regaining control. 

They may form an outside group to give 
conservative GOP women rallying point 
during the powerplay to control the 1968 Re- 
publican nomination convention. 

A new and different strategy reportedly will 
be aimed at conservatives still holding a firm 
grip on the national YR’s, when the federa- 
tion convenes June 20 at Omaha, Nebr., to 
elect 1968 officers. 

The conservative candidate is Jack Mc- 
Donald, of Nashville, treasurer of the national 
IR's. Opposing him is James Betts of Rocky 
River, Ohio, who gets most of his out of 
state support from New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A third candidate has entered the race. 
Ray Cooper, an aide to Arkansas Gov. Win- 
throp Rockefeller. 

Cooper has been flying—aboard Rockefel- 
ler’s personal jet airplane—to nearly every 
state but concentrating namely on McDon- 
ald's strong Southern supporters. 

While Cooper denies he is trying to help 
Betts by cutting down McDonald’s support, 
Cooper reportedly has taken Betts with him 
on several of his airplane campaign trips— 
strange conduct for opposition candidates. 

Still, most observers are predicting Mc- 
Donald will go to the Omaha convention with 
a strong lead. 

In that event the GOP headquarters “si- 
lencers” reportedly are prepared with a new 
line of attack. 

Donald G. Ross, GOP national committee- 
man from Nebraska, is Bliss’ official Maison 
man to the YRs. Ross reportedly as much as 
ordered YR President Van Sickle at a recent 
Washington meeting to get the YR conven- 
tion to adopt constitutional changes to place 
the YR federation under the ironclad con- 
trol of Bliss. 

Van Sickle is said to have agreed to put 
the changes up for a vote at Omaha but only 
to keep Ross at bay. YR feelings are running 
strong against any further meddling by Bliss. 

Ross hinted Bliss would cut off the YRs’ 
$80,000-a-year allowance. As the official 
youth arm of the GOP, the YRs are for- 
bidden from soliciting money outside their 
own ranks. 

YR strategists believe Ross made the pro- 
posed changes too strong for YRs to approve 
as a means tc force a convention fight. The 
changes include giving Bliss the authority 
to hire the YRs executive secretary and to 
control YR expenditures. 

Betts already has indorsed the changes. 
But McDonald refused to approve them, or 
to knuckle under the Ross and Bliss. 

Bliss’ lieutenants already are warning the 
GOP cannot afford such “disunity” as a 
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bitter convention fight at Omaha. That could 
serve as an excuse for them to either discredit 
McDonald and YR conservatives or to with- 
draw party recognition and funds. 

Moving to avert any such crisis, the YR 
leadership is consi the conven- 
tion to quietly adopt some of the changes 
as resolutions in watered down form, pre- 
venting any real floor fights at the meeting. 

By bending a bit, the YR leaders hope to 
preserve their group as a conservative force 
despite Bliss’ “silencers,” 


PROTECTION FOR OUR DAIRY 
PRODUCERS 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr..Gurney] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing legislation to set a fair 
guideline on dairy imports. 

Quotas intended to limit entry of dairy 
products into the United States were es- 
tablished July 1, 1953, by Presidential 
Proclamation 3019. The proclamation 
should have established maximum quan- 
tities of dairy products which may be 
imported. 

The ink on the proclamation was 
scarcely dry, however, before exporters 
abroad and importers within the United 
States realized that these quotas were 
easy to avoid, and with little executive 
reprisal. They found that any product— 
whether it had been imported before or 
not—could be imported in unlimited 
amounts. These imports establish a his- 
tory of imports” which was useful to 
foreign exporters and U.S. importers in 
later establishment or enlargement of 
quotas. 

The legislation I propose would use 
as a base the average annual quantities 
of butterfat and nonfat milk solids im- 
ported during the 5 calendar years 1961 
65; 1966 would not be included in the 
base because it was not a normal year. 
Subsidized exports of surplus production 
in foreign nations, along with price in- 
creases in this country, resulted in ab- 
normally large volumes of imports of 
evasion-type products during 1966. Our 
dairy farmers are threatened by this 
same condition in 1967 unless Congress 
acts to fix a limit on imports under this 
legislation. 

The 1961-65 average would be an 
automatic control and would not require 
lengthy and unsatisfactory Tariff Com- 
mission proceedings as under present law. 

The controls would be flexible as be- 
tween products and countries, subject 
to the overall limitation that the annual 
total of all dairy product imports could 
not exceed the 1961-65 average. This 
would permit recognition of any legiti- 
mate new dairy products which might 
be developed while at the same time pre- 
venting evasion. 

Provision is made to permit the Presi- 
dent to authorize additional imports in 
the national interest. If additional im- 
ports are admitted under this provision, 
a corresponding quantity of dairy prod- 
ucts would be removed from the domestic 
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market. This would permit the market 
to respond to domestic market forces and 
help attain the goal of the agricultural 
program authorized by Congress, which 
is parity prices in the marketplace for 
American dairy farmers. 

This proposal also provides that as the 
domestic market expands due to popu- 
lation or other factors, the import total 
would increase in the same ratio. 

Thus foreign countries would share in 
the growth of the U.S. market in the 
same relative proportion as our own 
farmers, but their exports to this coun- 
try could not grow by displacing domes- 
tic production. This would prevent harm 
to our own dairy industry which is much 
too important to our national economy 
and security to be sacrificed for con- 
cepts of free trade which are unrealistic 
and impractical. 

This bill would establish a definite 
level of imports to which the market 
could adjust and on which our own 
farmers and foreign countries could 
make sound future plans. Even more im- 
portant, the new bill would end the eva- 
sion practiced under the present inade- 
quate import controls. 

If large-scale imports are permitted, 
they will either ruin the price support 
program or cause the Government to buy 
such large volumes of products displaced 
by imports, that they will discontinue 
the program. 

The need for such legislation is great. 
We must see that our dairy farmers re- 
ceive income commensurate with that 
received by other segments of our econ- 
omy. We must not impair our production 
capacity, which might endanger the sup- 
ply of fluid milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts needed for our growing population. 
And we must protect our farmers from 
the large supplies of foreign products 
made cheap through subsidy arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope my colleagues will 
join with me in supporting this much- 
needed legislation. 


POSSIBLE CONFLICT BETWEEN H.R. 
8983, A BILL TO AMEND THE 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 TO CON- 
TINUE THE AUTHORIZED PRO- 
GRAMS AFTER JUNE 30, 
THROUGH BLOCK GRANTS 
THE STATES, AND STATE CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AND STATUTORY PRO- 
VISIONS PROHIBITING THE EX- 
PENDITURE OF PUBLIC FUNDS 
FOR SECTARIAN PURPOSES 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Quire] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, since I intro- 
duced my bill, H.R. 8983, to amend the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 to continue authorized pro- 
grams after June 30, 1968, through block 
grants to the States, many allegations 
have been offered with regard to possible 
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conflicts between H.R. 8983 and the 
various State constitutional and statu- 
tory provisions prohibiting the expendi- 
ture of public funds for sectarian pur- 


poses. 

Much of what has been verbalized has 
been pure speculation; much of what has 
been written reflects less than a scholarly 
approach to this important phase of the 
issue at hand. In an effort to dispel these 
misconceptions regarding the church- 
state issue, I have requested that the 
American Law Division of the Legislative 
Reference Service, Library of Congress, 
research this topic. This study has been 
completed. I am most grateful to the 
American Law Division for its efforts. 
While time did not permit the prepara- 
tion of a thoroughly definitive study, the 
discussion that follows should serve the 
function of presenting the problems in 
more relevant terms. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to insert the full text of this study so 
that my colleagues may be afforded the 
opportunity to carefully study the find- 
ings. 

Srupr or H.R. 8983 sy THE LEGISLATIVE 


REFERENCE SERVICE, AMERICAN Law Divi- 
SION 


(Study regarding possible conflict between 
H.R. 8983, a bill to amend the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 to 
continue the authorized programs after 
June 30, 1968, through block grants to the 
States, and State constitutional and 
statutory provisions prohibiting the ex- 
penditure of public funds for sectarian 
purposes) 

In recent weeks concern has been ex- 
pressed in diverse quarters that H.R, 8983 
raises constitutional problems that would 
imperil aid to nonpublic (church) schools. 
Presently such institutions are receiving 
specified forms of assistance pursuant to se- 
lect provisions of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965.1 The legal 
aspects of the controversy arise, in part, be- 
cause of the distinctive nature of the forms 
of assistance proffered and because of the 
“basic differences between the administra- 
tive mechanisms” of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act and those con- 
tained in H.R, 8983.2 As a result of these 
differences, critics of the proposal have made 
statements implying that insofar as H.R. 8983 
would endeavor to assist nonpublic schools it 
runs afoul of state constitutional and sta- 
tutery provisions prohibiting the expendi- 
ture of public funds or at least school funds 
for sectarian purposes. 

H. R. 8983—or the Quie amendment so- 
called after its chief sponsor—as it appears 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for April 26, 
1967, would substitute a system of block 
grants to the states for the present system of 
categorical grants spelling out how the mon- 
ey is to be used. The Quie Amendment in 
section 704(a)(7) provides that “Federal 
funds made available under this title (Title 
VII) for any fiscal year will not be com- 
mingled with State funds and will be so 
used as to supplement and, to the extent 
practical, increase the level of State, local 
and private school funds that would in 
the absence of such Federal funds be made 
available for library resources, textbooks, 
laboratory and other instructional equip- 
ment, and other printed and published in- 
structional materials, and in no case sup- 
plant such State, local, and private school 
funds... .” 


1 P. L. 89-10; 79 Stat. 27 (1965). 

*See remarks of Congressman Frank 
Thompson of New Jersey, CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, May 8, 1967, p. 11939. 
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Various other clauses of section 704 (a), 
dealing with state plans and applications, 
contain the following additional require- 
ments: 

(1) that educational materials furnished 
for the use of teachers and pupils also shall 
be furnished on an equitable basis for the 


use of teachers and pupils in nonpublic 


schools; ; 

(2) that state plans for block grants must 
provide such fiscal control and fund ac- 
counting procedures as may be necessary to 
assure proper disbursement of, and account- 
ing for, Federal funds paid to the state; 

(3) that the state will make reports, in 
such form and containing such informa- 
tion, as the Commissioner of Education may 
require and that such reports shall be avail- 
able for inspection. 

At this time, the answer to the funda- 
mental church-state question put by critics 
of the proposal, can only take the form of 
speculation. During the limited time avail- 
able for preparation of this report, no prece- 
dents were discovered which bear directly on 
the question whether the Federal block- 
grant scheme proposed by H.R. 8983 is in- 
compatible with the mentioned state provi- 
sions. However, a number of cogent argu- 
ments can be marshaled in support of the 
conclusion that the proposal does not offend 
existing state law. 

While there is no definitive answer to the 
problem raised in connection with H.R. 8983, 
the issue is far from novel in its present 
context. Much the same issue was raised in 
connection with debate on the proposal 
which eventually became the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. The 
drafters of the earlier proposal sought to 
obviate the problem in a variety of ways. 
First, all funds are distributed by the Fed- 
eral Government and are readily identifiable 
as Federal funds. Second, title and control 
of all materials remain with the public au- 
thority. Third, materials used by children 
in nonpublic schools must be in use or ap- 
proved for use in the public schools, Fourth, 
funds may not be used to enrich or directly 
benefit any non-public school Finally, in 
Title II of the 1965 enactment, “a Title ad- 
ministratively similar to H.R, 8983,“ the 
drafters wrote in the bill a provision with 
which to “bypass” state constitutional and 
statutory restrictions by allowing book dis- 
tribution to be administered by the Com- 
missioner of Education. 

The scheme thus adopted—i.e., direct as- 
sistance to recipients, public ownership and 
control, identifiable Federal funds, specific 
Federal programs, Federal administration— 
would appear to skirt any controversy 
grounded on state legal restrictions. Stated 
differently, the employment of these devices 
would appear to narrow the grounds for a 
legal challenge to the non establishment 
guarantee of the First Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. In the opinion of many, 
the Federal constitutional provision offers a 
doubtful, if not totally nonexistent, vehicle 
by which to test the Act. 

Despite numerous allegations of Federal in- 
fringements of the Establishment Clause, 
there have been no cases in the Supreme 
Court during this century dealing with this 
issue, The absence of any judicial determina- 
tions of such claims is explained by the fact 
it is generally assumed that no single person 
who has contributed to the general funds of 
the Federal Government may be heard to 
raise the issue that federal expenditures con- 
stitute an unlawful establishment of religion. 
Proponents of this view place primary re- 
liance on the Supreme Court decision in 
Frothingham v. Mellon. In that case, Mrs. 
Frothingham, a federal taxpayer, sought to 
enjoin the enforcement of the Federal Ma- 
ternity Act of 1921 which provided financial 


3 Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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grants to the states “to reduce maternal and 
infant mortality”. The Act was challenged 
on various grounds including that it “is a 
usurpation of power not granted to Congress 
by the Constitution—an attempted exercise 
of the power of local self-government re- 
served to the States by the Tenth Amend- 
ment.” The Court held that the suit “must 
be disposed of for want of jurisdiction” be- 
cause the plaintiff has no such interest in 
the subject-matter, nor is there any such 
injury inflicted or threatened, as will enable 
her to sue.” The Court reasoned as follows: 

“The interest of a taxpayer of a municipal- 
ity in the application of its moneys is direct 
and immediate and the remedy by injunc- 
tion to prevent their misuse is not inappro- 
priate. It is upheld by a large number of 
state cases and is the rule of this Court. 

The reasons which support the extension of 
the equitable remedy to a single taxpayer in 
such cases are based upon the peculiar rela- 
tion of the corporate taxpayer to the corpora- 
tion, which is not without some resemblance 
to that subsisting between stockholder and 
private corporations. . But the relation 
of a taxpayer of the United States to the Fed- 
eral Government is very different. His interest 
in the moneys of the Treasury—partly real- 
ized from taxation and partly from other 
sources—is shared with millions of others; is 
comparatively minute and indeterminable; 
and the effect upon future taxation, of any 
payment out of the funds, so remote, fluctu- 
ating and uncertain, that no basis is afforded 
for an appeal to the preventive powers of a 
court of equity. 
* * * . s 

“We have no power per se to review and 
annul acts of Congress on the ground that 
they are unconstitutional. That question may 
be considered only when the justification for 
some direct injury suffered or threatened, 
presenting a justiciable issue, is made to rest 
upon such an act. . . Here the parties 
plaintiff have no such case. Looking through 
forms of words to the substance of their 
complaint, it is merely that officials of the 
executive department of the government are 
executing and will execute an act of Congress 
asserted to be unconstitutional; and this we 
are asked to prevent. To do so would be not 
to decide a judicial controversy, but to as- 
sume a position of authority over the govern- 
mental acts of another and co-equal depart- 
ment, an authority which plainly we do not 
possess.” 

Frothingham notwithstanding, four suits 
challenging the constitutionality of pro- 
grams under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 were pending as of 
December, 1966, in federal and state courts 
in New Lork, Ohio, and Pennsylvania.“ 
These cases squarely raise the question 
whether federal funds can be used to aid 
programs in church affiliated schools. They 
seek to terminate both the practice of sup- 


* Polier, et al. v. Board of Education of the 
City of New York, et al. Suit in the New York 
Supreme Court, New York County, challeng- 
ing the expenditure of State as well as Fed- 
eral funds to provide “remedial” instruction 
and guidance services in religiously affiliated 
schools. 

Flast, et al. v. Gardner, et al. Suit in the 
U.S. District Court for the Southern District 
of New York. The complaint parallels that 
filed in Polier, supra. 

1 Protestants and Other Americans Limited 
for Separation of Church and State, et al. v. 
United States of America, et al. Suit filed in 
the U.S. District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Ohio, seeking, inter alia, a declaratory 
judgment that Title II is unconstitutional. 

8 Smith, et al. v. School District of Phila- 
delphia, Suit filed in the Court of Common 
Pleas of Philadelphia County seeking an in- 
junction to restrain the School District from 
furnishing teachers to parochial schools and 
from expending school district funds for 
that purpose. 
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plying textbooks and library materials to 
such schools under Title II of the 1965 Act 
and a number of practices under the pov- 
erty impact” provisions of Title I of the Act, 
such as sending persons on the public pay- 
roll to teach in religious schools. 

On March 20, 1967, Judge Carl Weinman 
dismissed the Ohio suit on grounds the 
P. O. A. U. had no standing in conformity with 
the Frothingham doctrine? 

However, on March 27, 1967, Judge Frankel, 
U.S. D. C. S. N. V., ruled that petitioners (tax- 
payers) in Flast v. Gardner, supra, challeng- 
ing the use of federal funds for the support 
of religious and sectarian schools may pre- 
sent their case to a three-judge court, since 
their claims under the First Amendment are 
not “plainly unsubstantial”.° 

It also should be noted that the Senate has 
recently passed a bill, S. 3, that would give 
to any federal taxpayer the right to raise in 
a declaratory judgment proceeding the First 
Amendment question with respect to various 
federally-aided programs, including, among 
others, the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965.4 

Insofar as state law and H.R. 8983 are con- 
cerned, presently all states but Vermont 
have constitutional provisions prohibiting 
the expenditure of public funds, or at least 
school funds for sectarian purposes.“ Despite 
wide differences in the phraseology of these 
provisions, they can be arranged in a rough 
categorical order according to their decreas- 
ing order of scope.“ First, those provisions 
that prohibit the use of public funds for any 
sectarian purpose or institution.“ Second, 
those state constitutional provisions that 
prohibit the use of public funds for sec- 
tarian * or non-state-controlled schools.“ 


* 35 LW 2370. 

1035 LW 2646. 

135 LW 2612. 

2 But Vermont does have a constitutional 
provision guaranteeing the free exercise of 
religion: Vt. Const. c I, Art. 3. 

13 See Donald E. Bales, The Bible, Religion, 
and The Public Schools, Ames Iowa. Iowa 
State University Press, 1961; “Public Aid to 
Establishment of Religion.” 96 University of 
Pennsylvania Law Review, 230 (1947); “Cath- 
olic Schools and Public Money.” 50 Yale Law 
Journal 917 (1940); David Fellman, Sep- 
aration of Church and State,” 1950 Wiscon- 
sin Law Review 433-444. 

1 See 96 University of Pennsylvania Law 
Review 230 (1947). 

15 Constitutions of: Arizona, Article II, sec- 
tion 12; California, Article IV, sec. 30; Colo- 
rado, Article V, section 34; Connecticut, Arti- 
cle IX, section 7; Florida, Declaration of 
Rights, section 6; Georgia, Article I, section 
1, paragraph xiv; Idaho, Article IX, section 
5; Illinois, Article VIII, section 3; Indiana, 
Article I, section 6; Louisiana, Article IV, sec- 
tion 8; Michigan, Article II, section 3; Min- 
nesota, Article I, section 16; Missouri, Article 
II, section 7; Montana, Article V, section 35; 
Nevada, Article XI, section 10; New Hamp- 
shire, Article 82; Oklahoma, Article II, sec- 
tion 5; Oregon, Article I, section 5; Penn- 
sylvania, Article IT, section 18; South Caro- 
lina, Article XI, section 9; South Dakota, 
Article VI, section 3; Texas, Article I, section 
7; Utah, Article I, section 4; Washington, 
Article I, section 11; Wisconsin, Article I, 
section 18; Wyoming, Article I, section 19, 

10 Constitutions of: Alabama, Article XIV, 
section 263; Arizona, Article IX, section 10; 
California, Article IX, section 8; Delaware, 
Article X, section 3; Florida, Article XII, sec- 
tion 13; Kentucky, section 189; Louisiana, 
Article XII, section 13; Minnesota, Article 
VIII, section 3; New Mexico, Article XII, sec- 
tion 3; New York, Article IX, section 4; North 
Dakota, Article VIII, section 152; Pennsyl- 
vania, Article X, section 2; South Dakota, 
Article VIII, section 16; Texas, Article VII, 
section 5; W n, Article IX, section 4. 

* Constitutions of: Alabama, Article IV, 
section 73; Arkansas, Article XIV, section 3; 
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A more specific breakdown of state con- 
stitutional provisions prohibiting the use of 
public and school funds for sectarian pur- 
poses is possible and establishes seven generic 
types. They are: (1) public school funds may 
not be used for any purpose other than for 
the support of common schools; (2) no pub- 
lic grants or appropriations of money, prop- 
erty, or credit can be made to any institu- 
tion not under the states’ exclusive control; 
(3) no public appropriation may be made 
for any sectarian purpose, institution, or 
society; (4) no state ald may be granted to 
educational institutions controlled by a 
sectarian denomination; (5) no state aid 
may be extended to sectarian schools; (6) 
no state aid may be granted to private 
schools; (7) no public appropriation may be 
made for any school in which sectarian 
doctrines are taught. 

Despite the considerable variation in the 
phraseology of these provisions, it will be 
noted that their prohibitions are keyed to 
use of “public funds” or “public school 
funds” or “appropriation” of money for any 
sectarian purpose or institution or for non- 
public school purposes. Generally, these pro- 
visions predate any significant direct federal 
financial involvement in the area of educa- 
tion, Prior to 1958 the basis for such inyolve- 
ment was considered highly doubtful. Stated 
differently, education was considered the sole 
and exclusive prerogative of the state, This 
view was so pervasive that in enacting the 
National Defense Education Act Congress 
apparently felt compelled to invoke the war 
powers—generally regarded to be one of the 
two broadest sources of congressional power 
in the Constitution—as its jurisdictional 
linchpin, Viewed in this historical light, it 
is submitted that the key phrases noted 
above denote funds derived exclusively from 
state sources as distinguished from non state 
sources, Consequently the conclusion may be 
advanced that the block grants proposed by 
HR. 8988, which are derived from non-state 
federal sources, do not fall within the com- 
pass of the noted provisions. 

Although the word “public” is arguably 
broad enough to embrace federal as well as 
state funds particularly where they are to be 
disbursed by state officers, it is doubtful that 
such an interpretation is in harmony with 
the intent of the framers of the various 
state constitutions. As noted by Thomas M. 
Cooley: 

“A constitution is not to be made to mean 
one thing at one time, and another at some 
subsequent time when the circumstances 
may have so changed as perhaps to make a 
different rule . . seem desirable. A princi- 
pal share of the benefit expected from writ- 
ten constitutions would be lost if the rules 
they established were co flexible as to bend 
to circumstances or be modified by public 
opinion. It is with special reference to the 
varying moods of public opinion and with a 
view to putting the fundamentals of govern- 
ment beyond their control, that these in- 
struments are framed.” ” 

Elsewhere the same author states, in part, 
that— 

“A court or legislature which should allow 
a... written constitution a construction 


California, Article IX, section 8; Idaho, Arti- 
cle IX, section 5; Kansas, Article VI, section 
8; Maine, Article VIII; Massachusetts, 
Amendments XLVI; Missouri, Article XI, sec- 
tion 11; Montana, Article XI, section 8; Ne- 
braska, Article VIII, section 11; New Mexico, 
Article XII, section 5; Utah, Article X, sec- 
tion 13; Virginia,. Article IX, section 141; 
Wyoming, Article VII, section 8. 

18 Taken from Boles, op. cit. supra, note 13. 
Boles states that “This arrangement may be 
found in ‘Catholic Schools and Public 
Money’.” 50 Yale Law Journal 917 (1940) 
along with the appropriate citations to the 
state constitutions at 920-21. See also Fell- 
man, op. cit, at 444. 

1 Constitutional Limitations, 6th edition. 
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not warranted by the intention of the found- 
ers, would be justly chargeable with reckless 
disregard of official oath and public duty.” 

A number of courts have had occasion to 
note with approval the distinction between 
state and non-state funds in a church-state 
context. Thus, the Illinois Supreme Court, in 
Stead v. President, etc., of Commons of 
Kaskaskia. held that that State’s relevant 
constitutional provision applied only to funds 
properly belonging to a public corporation 
and not to funds which it derives from non- 
state sources. In State ex rel. Orr v. New 
Orleans, the court made clear that appro- 
priations contemplated by the applicable 
state law meant appropriations by the Gen- 
eral Assembly and those by cities. The chief 
legal officer of the State of Michigan has 
stated that the state constitution does not 
bar the state from administering the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, surplus food 
program, school lunch program, and school 
milk program to nonpublic schools.” 

Also, in State for Use and Benefit of Town 
of Pryor v. Williamson, the Oklahoma Su- 
preme Court held that it was not a violation 
of the state constitution for the state to ac- 
cept a bequest under a will for the erection 
of a memorial chapel on the grounds of a 
state-owned orphanage; by operation of law 
the bequest went to trustees who managed 
the trust. In Commonwealth v. Perxins * a 
Pennsylvania court defined appropriations in 
accord with funds derived by state taxation. 

The Attorney General of the State of Texas 
found no obstacle in the way of a board of 
regents of a state teachers college construct- 
ing a chapel on the campus through funds 
obtained from private sources without cost 
to the State, provided it was not used solely 
by any one sect.” 

The opinion of the court in Milwaukee 
County v. Carter, suggests that the Wis- 
consin constitutional provision relates solely 
to tax-raised funds. 

The aforementioned cases and attorney 
generals opinions seem to suggest that the 
system of block grants proposed by H.R. 8983, 
derived as they would be from non-state 
public funds, would pass judicial scrutiny 
over objections resting on state grounds. This 
conclusion receives additional strength from 
the non-commingling feature of the bill. 

In view of the very rigorous and highly 
specific restrictions written into relevant 
state constitutional provisions, it is inter- 
esting to note that state courts have not 
been hard pressed in finding suitable ration- 
alizations for sustaining seeming aid situa- 
tions. The fact that this line of decisions 
does not involve the distinction between 
state and non-state funds does not diminish, 
but rather reinforces the conclusion that if 
confronted with such a rational distinction 
the courts will experience little difficulty in 
effecting a reconciliation. The favored reasons 
set forth in these opinions generally revolve 
around the much discussed child benefit 
theory * i.e., the child, not the sectarian in- 
stitution is being benefitted—or some variant 


0 Stead v. President, etc., of Commons of 
Kaskaskia, 90 N.E. 654 (1910). 

z1 24 So. 666 (1898) . 

* Op. Attorney Gen., Feb. 6, 1962, No. 3665, 

23 347 P. 2d 204 (1959). 

21 A. 2d 45. 

2 Op. Attorney Gen. 1949, No. V-940. 

% 45 N. W. 2d 90 (1950). 

2t See, for example, Cochran v. State Board 
of Education, 281 U.S. 370, La. (1930); Board 
of Education v. Wheat, 199 A. 628; Op. Attor- 
ney Gen. (Mass.), Feb. 17, 1936, p. 40; Op. 
Attorney Gen., Aug. 19, 1963, No. 4177 
(Mich.); Chance v. Textbook Board, 200 So. 
706 (Miss.); Opinion of the Justices, 113 A. 
2d 114 (N.H. 1955); Everson v. Board of Edu- 
cation of Ewing Township, 44 A. 2d 38, af- 
firmed, 330 U.S. 1 (N. J.), Op. Attorney Gen. 
1951-52, No. 5339 (N. Mexico). 
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of the quid pro quo concept.™ The former, in 
particular, would appear apposite in consid- 
ering the legal merits of H.R. 8983. 

Finally, although somewhat peripheral to 
an opinion on the central legal issues raised 
by H.R. 8983, it may be argued that the fact 
that the proposal is readily amenable to 
judicial review whether in federal or state 
courts does not detract from its validity or 
effectiveness. Given the universally recog- 
nized overriding importance of the guarantee 
of religious liberty found in federal and state 
constitutions, such a test, it may be asserted, 
should be welcomed. 

This idea was stated by Professor Ken- 
neth C. Davis in an article on Standing To Sue 
in Religious Cases, as follows: 

“The Constitution is still the Constitution 
and is still the supreme law of the land 
even when no one has standing to enforce it 
in court,” = 

Attached hereto is a compilation of pro- 
visions of state constitutions and statutes 
pertaining to state aid to sectarian schools. 
Cases, opinions of attorneys general, and 
other pertinent material which relate in some 
manner to the question of the legal validity 
of the federal block grant program provided 
in H.R, 8982 are noted. The complete text 
of provisions guaranteeing freedom of re- 
ligion are set out in the annexed report 
entitled “Provisions of State Constitutions 
and Statutes Relating to God, Divine Being, 
Etc.; Freedom of Religion, and Aid to Sec- 
tarian Schools, including Bible Reading, Ren- 
dering of Prayers, Etc. in the Public Schools, 
Together With Cases and Opinions of State 
Attorneys General Thereon.” 


1. ALABAMA 


Constitution, Article 14, section 263 pro- 
vides that No money raised for the support 
of the public schools shall be appropriated 
to or used for the support of any sectarian 
or denominational school.” 

No statutes are in point. 


2. ALASKA 


Constitution, Article VII, section 1: “The 
legislature shall by general law establish and 
maintain a system of public schools open to 
all children of the State, and may provide 
for other public educational institutions. 
Schools and institutions so established shall 
be free from sectarian control. No money shall 
be paid from public funds for the direct ben- 
efit of any religious or other private educa- 
tional institution.” The proscription in this 
section is against the appropriation of “any 
public money” and no distinction is made 
between general funds” and “funds for the 
support of free school.” Matthews v. Quin- 
ten, 362 P. 2d 932. 

Alaska Statutes, section 42-1 bars public 
money for the support of any sectarian or 
private school, or any school not exclusively 
controlled by the State. 

3. ARIZONA 

No constitutional provisions respecting es- 
tablishment of religion. 

Article 9, section 10 bars taxes or appro- 
priation of public funds “in aid of any 
church, or private or sectarian school... .” 

No statutes, 

4. ARKANSAS 

Constitution, Article 14, section 2: “No 
money or property belonging to the public 
school fund, or to this State for the benefit 
of schools or universities, shall ever be used 


See, for example, St. Hedwig’s School v. 
Cook County, 124 N.E. 629 (Illinois, 1919); 
Phillips v. Harrow, 61 N. W. 434 (Iowa, 1894); 
Craig v. Mercy Hospital—Street Memorial, 45 
So. 2d 809 (Miss.); 64th Street Residences v. 
City of New York, 150 N.E. 2d 396 (N.Y. 
1958); Murrow Indiana Orphans Home v. 
Childers, 171 P. 2d 600 (Okla. 1946). 

29 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 110, pt. 3, 
p. 3258. 
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for any other than for the respective pur- 
poses to which it belongs.” 


5. CALIFORNIA 


Constitution, Article 9, section 8: “No 
public money shall ever be appropriated for 
the support of any sectarian or denomina- 
tional school, or any school not under the 
exclusive control of the officers of the pub- 
lic schools; nor shall any sectarian or de- 
nominational doctrine be taught, or instruc- 
tion thereon be permitted, directly or indi- 
rectly, in any of the common schools of this 
State.” 

Constitution, Article 4, section 30: Nei- 
ther the Legislature, nor any county, city 
and county, township, school district, or 
other municipal corporation, shall ever make 
an appropriation, or pay from any public 
fund whatever, or grant anything to or in 
aid of any religious sect, church, creed, or 
sectarian purpose, or help to support or sus- 
tain any school, college, university, hospital, 
or other institution controlled by any reli- 
gious creed, church, or sectarian denomina- 
tion whatever; nor shall any grant or dona- 
tion of personal property or real estate ever 
be made by the State, or any city, city and 
county, town, or other municipal corpora- 
tion for any religious creed, church, or sec- 
tarian purpose whatever; provided, that 
nothing in this section shall prevent the 
Legislature granting aid pursuant to Sec- 
tion 22 of this article [(not relevant to pri- 
vate or sectarian education) ].“ 


6. COLORADO 


Constitution, Article IX, section 7: Nei- 
ther the general assembly, nor any county, 
city, town, township, school district or other 
public corporation, shall ever make any ap- 
propriation, or pay from any public fund or 
moneys whatever, anything in aid of any 
church or sectarian society, or for any sec- 
tarian purpose, or to help support or sustain 
any school, academy, seminary, college, uni- 
versity or other literary or scientific institu- 
tion, controlled by any church or sectarian 
denomination whatsoever; nor shall any 
grant or donation of land, money or other 
personal property, ever be made by the State, 
or any such public corporation to any 
church, or for any sectarlan purpose.” 

No statutes. 


7. CONNECTICUT 


Constitution, Article 8, section 4 provides, 
in part, that “The fund, called the school 
fund, shall remain a perpetual fund, the in- 
terest of which shall be inviolably appro- 
priated to the support and encouragement 
of the public schools throughout the State, 
and for the equal benefit of all the people 
thereof . . . and no law shall ever be made, 
authorizing such fund to be diverted to any 
other use than the encouragement and sup- 
port of public schools. 

No statutes. 

8. DELAWARE 


Constitution, Article 10, section 3: “No 
portion of any fund now existing, or which 
may hereafter he appropriated, or raised by 
tax, for educational purposes, shall be ap- 
propriated to, or used by, or in aid of any 
sectarian, church or denominational school; 
provided, that all real or personal property 
used for school purposes, where the tuition 
is free, shall be exempt from taxation and 
assessment for public purposes.” 

No statutes. 

9. FLORIDA 

Constitution, Declaration of Rights, sec- 
tion 6: “No preference shall be given by law 
to any church, sect or mode of worship and 
no money shall ever be taken from the pub- 
lic treasury directly or indirectly in aid of 
any church, sect or religious denomination or 
in aid of any sectarian institution.” 

Constitution, Article 12, section 13: “No 
law shall be enacted authorizing the diver- 
sion or the lending of any County or District 
School Funds, or the appropriation of any 
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part of the permanent or available school 
Fund to any other than school purposes; 
nor shall the same, or any part thereof, be ap- 
propriated to or used for the support of any 
sectarian school.” 
No statutes. 
10, GEORGIA 


Constitution, section 2-114: “No money 
shall ever be taken from the public Treasury, 
directly, or indirectly, in aid of any church, 
sect, or denomination of religionists, or of 
any sectarian institution.” 

No statutes, 

11. HAWAII 

Constitution, Article VI, section 6: “No tax 
shall be levied or appropriation of public 
money or property made, nor shall the pub- 
lic credit be used, directly or indirectly, ex- 
cept for a public purpose. No grant shall be 
made in violation of section 3, of Article I of 
this Constitution (forbidding the establish- 
ment of religion or inhibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof)“ 

Constitution, Article IX, section 1: “... 
nor shall public funds be appropriated for 
the support or benefit of any sectarian or 
private educational institution.” 

No statutes. 

12. IDAHO 


Constitution, Article 9, section 5: “Neither 
the legislature nor any county, city, town, 
township, school district, or other public 
corporation, shall ever make any appropria- 
tion, or pay from any public fund or moneys 
whatever, anything in aid of any church or 
sectarian or religious society, or for any sec- 
tarian or religious purpose, or to help sup- 
port or sustain any school, academy, semi- 
nary, college, university or other literary or 
scientific institution, controlled by any 
church, sectarian or religious demonination 
whatsoever; nor shall any grant or donation 
of land, money or other personal property 
ever be made by the State, or any such pub- 
lic corporation, to any church or for any 
sectarian or religious purpose.” 

Constitution, Article 9, section 3 provides, 
in brief, that “the public school fund” must 
remain intact and inviolate and be used only 
for public schools. 

No statutes. 

18. ILLINOIS 


Constitution, Article 8, section 3: “Neither 
the general assembly nor any county, city, 
town, township, school district, or other pub- 
lic corporation, shall ever make any appro- 
priation or pay from any public fund what- 
ever, anything in aid of any church or sec- 
tarian purpose, or to help support or sustain 
any school, academy, seminary, college, uni- 
versity, or other literary or scientific institu- 
tion, controlled by any church or sectarian 
denomination whatever; nor shall any grant 
or donation of land, money, or other personal 
property ever be made by the State or any 
such public corporation, to any church, or for 
any sectarian purpose.” 

Illinois cases seem to indicate that the 
courts of that State take a liberal view as 
to what constitutes aid to sectarian schools. 
Stead v. President, etc., of Commons of Kas- 
kaskia, 90 N.E. 654 (Ilinois Supreme Court, 
1910) held that this section applies only to 
funds properly belonging to a public corpo- 
tation and not to funds which it derives from 
non-State sources. The Illinois Supreme 
Court has even upheld State payments to 
sectarian schools for the care of certain de- 
pendent children, where it cost less to main- 
tain them there than in a State institution: 
St. Hedwig’s School v. Cook County, 124 N.E. 
629 (1919). 

Statutes: Smith-Hurd Illinois Annotated 
Statutes, Title 122, section 22-10 makes vio- 
lations of Constitution, Article 8, section 3 
a crime. 

Title 122, section 30-1 to 30—15.13 authorize 
State scholarships to public high schools in- 
cluding parochial high schools, for use in 
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State colleges. This indicates State policy to- 
ward State aid to sectarian schools although 
in this case the sectarian schools are not in 
themselves directly aided. 


14. INDIANA 


Constitution, Article 1, section 6: “No 
money shall be drawn from the treasury, for 
the benefit of any religious or theological in- 
stitution.” 

No statutes. 

15. IOWA 


Constitution—No provisions on State aid 
to sectarian schools. 

Statutes: Iowa Code, section 343.8: “Public 
money shall not be appropriated, given, or 
loaned by the corporate authorities of any 
county or township, to or in favor of any 
institution, school, association, or object 
which is under ecclesiastical or sectarian 
management or control.” 

In Phillips v. Harrow, 61 N.W. 434 (Iowa, 
1894) the State Supreme Court ruled that a 
city could take a devise in trust for a re- 
ligious school, since this would improve the 
morals and convenience of the inhabitants 
of the city. 

School boards may loan textbooks to 
parochial schools. Op. Attorney General 1934, 
p. 680. 

A public school district may send public 
school teachers and equipment to private 
school buildings to instruct educationally 
deprived private school pupils pursuant to 
Title I of the Elementary-Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, but may not transport 
such educationally deprived children on 
public buses between private and public 
schools even though the costs of doing so 
are paid by the federal government under the 
1965 Act. Op. Attorney General, April 14, 
1966. The placement of non-instructional 
public school teacher in a non-public school 
pursuant to Title I of the Act for the purpose 
of aiding children in their capacity to speak, 
walk, read, see and hear, does not violate 
Constitution, Article 1, section 3 prohibiting 
the General Assembly from making any law 
respecting the establishment of a religion, Id. 


16. KANSAS 


Constitution, Article 6, section 8: “No re- 
ligious sect or sects shall ever control any 
part of the common-school or university 
funds of the State.” 

No statutes. 

17. KENTUCKY 


Constitution, Article 189: “No portion of 
any fund or tax now existing, or that may 
hereafter be raised or levied for educational 
purposes, shall be appropriated to, or used 
by, or in aid of, any church, sectarian, or de- 
nominational school.” 


18. LOUISIANA 


Constitution, Article 4, section 8: “No 
money shall ever be taken from the public 
treasury, directly or indirectly, in aid of any 
church, sect or denomination of religion, or 
in aid of any priest, preacher, minister or 
teacher thereof, as such, and no preference 
shall ever be given to, nor any discrimina- 
tion made against, any church, sect or creed 
of religion, or any form of religious faith or 
worship. No appropriation from the State 
treasury shall be made for private, charitable 
or benevolent purposes to any person or com- 
munity; provided, this shall not apply to 
the State Asylums for the Insane, and the 
State Schools for the Deaf and Dumb, and 
the Blind, and the Charity Hospitals, and 
public charitable institutions conducted un- 
der State authority.” 

Appropriations here means appropriations 
by the General Assembly and those by cities. 
State ex rel. Orr v. New Orleans, 24 So. 666 
(1898). 

State-provision of free textbooks for pri- 
vate and sectarian schools is constitutional, 
because the pupils, not the schools, are bene- 
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fitted. Cochran v. State Board of Education, 
281 U.S. 370 (1930). 
No statutes. 
19. MAINE 


Constitution—The only constitutional pro- 
vision on State aid to sectarian schools is in 
Article I, section 3 which forbids the State 
to prefer one religion to another. No cases in 
point. 

No statutes. 

20. MARYLAND 


Constitution, Article VIII, section 3: “The 
School Fund of the State shall be kept in- 
violate, and appropriated only to the pur- 
poses of Education.” Busing private and pa- 
rochial school children does not violate this 
section. Board of Education v. Wheat, 199 
A. 628. 

No statutes. 


21. MASSACHUSETTS 


Constitution, Amendment Article XVIII: 

“Section 1. No law shall be passed pro- 
hibiting the free exercise of religion. 

“Section 2. All moneys raised by taxation 
in the towns and cities for the support of 
public schools, and all moneys which may be 
appropriated by the commonwealth for the 
support of common schools shall be applied 
to, and expended in, no other schools than 
those which are conducted according to law, 
under the order and superintendence of the 
authorities of the town or city in which 
the money is expended; and no grant, appro- 
Priation or use of public money or property 
or loan of public credit shall be made or au- 
thorized by the commonwealth or any politi- 
cal division thereof for the purpose of found- 
ing, maintaining or aiding any school or in- 
stitution of learning, whether under public 
control or otherwise, wherein any denomina- 
bao gue doctrine is inculcated, or any other 

ool, or any college, infirmary, h tal, 
institution, or educational, 3 re- 
ligious undertaking which is not publicly 
owned and under the exclusive control, order 
and superintendence of public officers or 
public agents authorized by the common- 
wealth or federal authority or both, except 
that appropriations may be made for the 
maintenance and support of the Soldiers’ 
Home in Massachusetts and for free public 
libraries in any city or town, and to carry 
out legal obligations, if any, already entered 
into; and no such grant, appropriation or 
use of public money or property or loan of 
public credit shall be made or authorized 
for the purpose of founding, maintaining or 
aiding any church, religious denomination 
or society. 

“Section 3. Nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to prevent the commonwealth, 
or any political division thereof, from pay- 
ing to privately controlled hospitals, infir- 
maries or institutions for the deaf, dumb or 
blind not more than the ordinary and rea- 
sonable compensation for care or support 
actually rendered or furnished by such hos- 
pitals, infirmaries or institutions to such 
persons as may be in whole or in part unable 
to support or care for themselves. 

“Section 4. Nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to deprive any inmate of a pub- 
licly controlled reformatory, penal or chari- 
table institution of the opportunity of re- 
ligious exercises therein of his own faith; 
but no inmate of such institution shall be 
compelled to attend religious services or re- 
ceive religious instruction against his will, 
or, if a minor, without the consent of his 
parent or guardian.” 

The distribution to parochial and private 
as well as public schools of federal money by 
the commonwealth is not barred by this sec- 
tion. Op. Atty. Gen. Sept. 20, 1943, p. 74. 

The Commonwealth has the authority to 
expend moneys appropriated or authorized 
to be appropriated by the Commonwealth 
in providing lunches for children attending 
nonprofit private schools as well as public 
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schools, in accordance with the proposed fed- 
eral-State agreement governing the school 
lunch in Massachusetts under the 
National School Lunch Act. Op. Atty. Gen. 
March 26, 1951, p. 38. 

The purchase by the Department of Public 
Health of services to be rendered by a uni- 
versity in the development and teaching of 
courses in public health, paid for entirely 
from federal grants derived from either the 
children's bureau or the United States public 
health service, is not forbidden by any law of 
the Commonwealth. Op. Atty. Gen. January 
9, 1947, p. 66. 

School committees may constitutionally 
furnish free transportation to private and 
parochial school children. Op. Atty. Gen. Feb. 
17, 1936, p. 40. 

No statutes. 

22, MICHIGAN 


Constitution, Article I, Section 4: “...No 
money shall be appropriated or drawn from 
the treasury for the benefit of any religious 
sect or society, theological or religious semi- 
nary; nor shall property belonging to the 
state be appropriated for any such pur- 
pose...” 

This section does not bar Michigan from 
administering National Defense Education 
Act, surplus food program, school lunch pro- 
gram, and school milk program to Michigan 
non-public schools. Op. Atty. Gen. Feb. 6, 
1962, No. 3665. 

State-provided transportation for public 
and non-public school students is constitu- 
tional, Op. Atty. Gen., Aug. 19, 1963, No. 4177. 

Michigan Statutes Annotated, 15.1927 for- 
bids parochial and private schools to partici- 
pate in the distribution of the primary school 
fund. Sec. 15.3366 bars sectarian schools from 
receiving money from the primary school in- 
terest fund, but permits the transporting of 
private and parochial pupils, 


23. MINNESOTA 


Const., Art. 8, sec. 2: “The legislature shall 
make such provisions, by taxation or other- 
wise, as, with the income arising from the 
school fund, will secure thorough and effi- 
cient system of public school in each town- 
ship in the State. But in no case shall the 
moneys derived as aforesaid, or any portion 
thereof, or any public moneys or property, 
be appropriated or used for the support of 
schools wherein the distinctive doctrines, 
creeds or tenets of any particular Christian 
or other religious sect are promulgated or 
taught.” 

Minnesota Statutes, Annotated, Sec. 124.60: 

“Teacher training schools and departments 
shall be entitled to federal money for the 
preparation of teachers of agriculture, trade 
and industrial education, home economics 
and distributive education by meeting the 
requirements fixed by the state board and 
approved by the United States for the prep- 
aration of such teachers. The state board 
shall reimburse institutions selected by it 
to train teachers of vocational subjects to 
an amount of not to exceed one-half of the 
expenditures made for such training by these 
institutions, provided that no federal funds 
may be applied directly or indirectly to the 
purchase, erection, preservation, or repair of 
any building or equipment, or for the pur- 
chase or rental of lands or for the support 
of any religious or privately owned school 
or college.“ (Laws 1959, Ex. Sess., c. 71, art. 
V, $48.) 

24, MISSISSIPPI 

Const., Art. 4, sec. 66: “No law granting a 
donation or gratuity in favor of any person 
or object shall be enacted except by the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the members 
elect of each branch of the legislature, nor 
by any vote for a sectarian p or use.” 
In Oraiq v. Mercy Hospital-Street Memorial, 
45 So. 2d 809 the Mississippi Supreme Court 
indicated that state aid was constitutionally 
permissible where the recipient, though sec- 
tarian, was helping the state to perform a 
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necessary state service (in this case, a hos- 
ital). 

0 Const., Art. 8, sec. 208: No religious or 
other sect or sects shall ever control any 
part of the school or other educational funds 
of this state; or shall any funds be appro- 
priated toward the support of any sectarian 
school, or to any school that at the time of 
receiving such appropriation is not conducted 
as a free school.” 


28. MISSOURI 


Const., Art. 1, sec. 7: “That no money shall 
ever be taken from the public treasury, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in aid of any church 
sect or denomination of religion, or in aid 
of any priest, preacher, minister or teacher 
thereof, as such; and that no preference shall 
be given to nor any discrimination made 
against any church, sect or creed of religion, 
or any form of religious faith or worship.” 

Const., Art. 9, sec. 8: “Neither the general 
assembly, nor any county, city, town, town- 
ship, school district or other municipal cor- 
poration, shall ever make an appropriation 
or pay from any public fund whatever, any- 
thing in aid of any religious creed, church or 
sectarian purpose, or to help to support or 
sustain any private or public school, academy, 
seminary, college, university, or other insti- 
tution of learning controlled by any religious 
creed, church or sectarian denomination 
whatever; nor shall any grant or donation of 
personal property or real estate ever be made 
by the state, or any county, city, town, or 
other municipal corporation, for any religious 
creed, church, or sectarian purpose whatever.” 


26. MONTANA 


Const., Art. V, Sec. 35: “No appropriation 
shall be made for charitable, industrial, edu- 
cational or benevolent purposes to any per- 
son, corporation or community not under the 
absolute control of the state, nor to any de- 
nominational or sectarian institution or as- 
sociation.” 

Const., Art. XI, Sec. 8: Neither the legis- 
lative assembly nor any county, city, town, or 
school district, or other public corporations, 
shall ever make directly or indirectly, any 
appropriation, or pay from any public fund 
or moneys whatever, or make any grant of 
lands or other property in aid of any church, 
or for any sectarian purpose, or to ald in the 
support of any school, academy, seminary, 
college, university, or other literary, scien- 
tific institution, controlled in whole or in 
part by any church, sect or denomination 
whatever.” 

No statutes. 

27. NEBRASKA 


Const., Art. VII, sec. 11: “No sectarian in- 
struction shall be allowed in any school or 
institution supported in whole or in part by 
the public funds set apart for educational 
purposes, nor shall the state accept any grant, 
conveyance, or bequest of money, lands or 
other property to be used for sectarian pur- 
poses. Neither the state legislature nor any 
county, city or other public corporation, 
shall ever make any appropriation from any 
public fund, or grant any public land in aid 
of any sectarian or denominational school 
or college, or any educational institution 
which is not exclusively owned and con- 
trolled by the state or a governmental sub- 
division thereof...” (emphasis supplied). 

No statutes. 

28. NEVADA 

Const., Art. 10, sec. 10: “No public funds 
of any kind or character whatever, State, 
County, or Municipal, shall be used for sec- 
tarian purpose.” 

Revised Statutes, 387.045: “No portion of 
the public school funds or of the money 
specially appropriated for the purpose of 
public schools shall be devoted to any other 
object or purpose. 2. No portion of the public 
school funds shall in any way be segregated, 
divided or set apart for the use or benefit of 
any sectarian or secular society or institu- 
tion.” 
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29. NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Const., P. 2, Art. 83 provides that the State 
shall encourage “private and public institu- 
tions, rewards, and immunities for the pro- 
motion of agriculture, arts, sciences, com- 
merce, trades, manufactures, and natural 
history of the country . .. Provided, neverthe- 
less, that no money raised by taxation shall 
ever be granted or applied for the use of 
the schools or institutions of any religious 
sect or denomination.” In Opinion of the 
Justices (1955), 113 A.2d 114 (New Hamp- 
shire Supreme Court) the court upheld state 
grants to sectarian hospitals to aid in train- 
ing of nurses, since the purpose was not to 
aid a sect but to foster nurses’ training. 


30, NEW JERSEY 


Constitution, Article 8, Section 4, cl. 2 pro- 
vides. that the public school fund shall be 
used for no other purpose than to support 
the public school system. It may be noted 
that the New Jersey Constitution provides for 
transportation of private and parochial 
pupils (Constitution, Article 8, section 4, cl. 
3) and its validity has been upheld, Everson 
v. Board of Education of Ewing Township 
(1945), 44 A. 2d 33; affirmed, 330 U.S. 1 (U.S. 
Supreme Court). 

No statutes. 

31. NEW MEXICO 


Constitution, Article XII, section 3: “The 
schools, colleges, universities and other edu- 
cational institutions provided for by this 
Constitution shall forever remain under the 
exclusive control of the State, and no part 
of the proceeds arising from the sale or dis- 
posal of any lands granted to the State by 
Congress, or any other funds appropriated, 
levied or collected for educational purposes, 
shall be used for the support of any sectarian, 
denominational or private school, college or 
university.” 

The Attorney General of New Mexico has 
ruled that the State may constitutionally 
provide transportation to private school pu- 
pils, Op. Attorney General, 1951-52, No. 5839. 


32. NEW YORK 


Constitution, Article 11, section 3: Neither 
the State nor any subdivision thereof shall 
use its property or credit or any public 
money, or authorization or permit either to 
be used, directly or indirectly, in aid or main- 
tenance, other than for examination or in- 
spection, of any school or institution of 
learning wholly or in part under the control 
or direction of any religious denomination, or 
in which any denominational tenet or doc- 
trine is taught, but the legislature may pro- 
vide for the transportation of children to 
and from any school or institution of 
learning.” 

In 64th Street Residences v. City of New 
York, 150 N.E. 2d 396 (New York Court of 
Appeals, 1958) the Court of Appeals upheld 
the Lincoln Center urban renewal plan, un- 
dertaken jointy by the Federal and New York 
City governments under the National Hous- 
ing Act, whereby the city condemned slum 
areas, sold them at auction, the Federal Goy- 
ernment paying two-thirds of any resultant 
loss and the City standing one-third. Part 
of the area was sold to Fordham University, 
a Catholic college. The actual difference be- 
tween what the City had to pay and what 
Fordham paid was about $3,500,000. How- 
ever, this was held not to be State aid toa 
sectarian school, since there was actually 
what amounted to “an exchange of consider- 
ations”, that is, since Fordham agreed to re- 
locate the tenants, raze the buildings and 
build a school, the city was getting an equal 
return, in getting rid of a slum. 

On July 15, 1965 the Attorney General of 
New York rendered an important opinion on 
the Federal Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 relating to programs and 
projects designed “to meet the specific edu- 
cational needs of educationally deprived 
children from low income families.” The 
opinion held that it would violate Article 11, 
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section 3 of the Constitution of New York 
“if any State or local property or credit or 
public money is used for the programs re- 
quired by the Federal Act to be made avail- 
able to children enrolled in sectarian schools, 
because this would constitute aid to sectarian 
schools. That the programs are remedial 
reading programs, such as remedial reading 
courses, would not take them out of the 
prohibition of Article 11, section 3 of our 
Constitution.” 

, “I would add the observation that the 
Federal Act does not require the use of State 
money or money of local educational agen- 
cies, or property or credit of a State or a 
local subdivision thereof for the remedial 
programs (although it does not guarantee 
that the Federal grants will pay the total 
cost of such programs). The prohibition con- 
tained in Article 11, section 3 of the New 
York Constitution would, then, not be in- 
volved if the entire cost of the programs in 
this State—including administration there- 
of—is paid out of Federal grants without 
the use of any State or local property or 
credit or public money at any stage of the 
program, and if the Federal monies are at no 
time commingled with monies of this State 
or of a local subdivision thereof.” 

No statutes. á 
33, NORTH CAROLINA 


Constitution—No constitutional provi- 
sions on State aid to sectarian schools. 

Statutes—The only statute in point is Gen- 
eral Statutes, 115-275, which provides state 
educational grants for education in “private 
nonsectarian” schools. 


34. NORTH DAKOTA 


Constitution, Article VIII, section 147 re- 
quires the legislature to provide a public 
school system “free from sectarian control 

. .” Article VIII, section 152: All colleges, 
universities, and other educational institu- 
tions, for the support of which lands have 
been granted to this State, or which are sup» 
ported by a public tax, shall remain under 
the absolute and exclusive control of the 
State. No money raised for the support of the 
public schools of the State shall be appro- 
priated to or used for the support of any sec- 
tarlan school.” 

No statutes. 

35. OHIO 

Constitution, Article VI, section 2: “The 
general assembly shall make such provisions, 
by taxation, or otherwise, as, with the in- 
come arising from the school trust fund, will 
secure a thorough and efficient system of 
common schools throughout the State; but 
no religious or other sect, or sects, shall ever 
have any exclusive right to, or control of, any 
part of the school funds of this State.” 

36. OKLAHOMA 

Constitution, Article 2, section 5: “No pub- 
lic money or property shall ever be appro- 
priated, applied, donated, or used, directly 
or indirectly, for the use, benefit, or support 
of any sect, church, denomination, or system 
of religion, or for the use, benefit, or support 
of any priest, preacher, minister, or other 
religious teacher or dignitary, or sectarian 
institution as such.” In Murrow Indian Or- 
phans Home v. Childers, 171 P. 2d 600 (Okla- 
home Supreme Court, 1946) the court held 
that the State could grant funds even to a 
sectarian institution for the care of needy 
children, where the State received a quid pro 
quo, that Is, the institution aided the State 
to discharge one of its responsibilities, the 
care of needy children, Also in point is State 
for Use and Benefit of Town of Pryor v. Wil- 
liamson, 347 P. 2d 204, in which the Okla- 
homa Supreme Court held that it did not 
violate this section of the Constitution or 
the Establishment Clause (Article 1, section 
2) for the State to accept a bequest under 
a will for the erection of a memorial chapel 
on the grounds of a state-owned orphanage; 
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by operation of law the bequest went to trust- 
ees who managed the trust. 

No statutes. 

37. OREGON 

Constitution, Article I, section 5: “No 
money shall be drawn from the Treasury for 
the benefit of any religious, or theological 
institution, nor shall any money be appro- 
priated for the payment of any religious 
services in either house of the Legislative 
Assembly.” 

No statutes. 

38. PENNSYLVANIA 

Constitution, Article III, section 18: “No 
appropriation shall be made for charitable, 
education, or benevolent purposes to any 
person or community nor to any denomina- 
tional and sectarian institution, corporation 
or association: Provided, That . . . no schol- 
arship grants for higher education shall be 
made for persons enrolled in “a theological 
seminary or school of theology.” Appropria- 
tions usually refer to tax-raised funds; this 
is the definition given this word by the Penn- 
sylvania courts; see Commonwealth v. Per- 
kins, 21 A. 2d 45, affirmed, sub nomine, 
Perkins v. Commonwealth, 314 U.S. 586. 

Constitution, Article X, section 2: “No 
money raised for the support of the public 
schools of the Commonwealth shall be ap- 
propriated to or used for the support of any 
sectarian school.” 

No statutes, 


39. RHODE ISLAND 


Constitution, Article XII, section 4: The 
general assembly shall make all necessary 
provisions by law for carrying this article 
into effect. They shall not divert said money 
[for the support of public schools] or fund 
from the aforesaid uses, nor borrow, appro- 
priate, or use the same, or any part thereof, 
for any other purpose, under any pretence 
whatsoever. 

No statutes. 


40. SOUTH CAROLINA 


Constitution, Article 11, section 9: “The 
property or credit of the State of South 
Carolina, or of any county, city, town, town- 
ship, school district, or other subdivision of 
the said State, or any public money, from 
whatever source derived, shall not, by gift, 
donation, loan, contract, appropriation, or 
otherwise, be used, directly or indirectly in 
aid or maintenance of any college, school, 
hospital, orphan house, or other institution, 
society, or organization, of whatever kind, 
which is wholly or in part under the direc- 
tion or control of any church or of any reli- 
gious or sectarian denomination, society or 
organization.” 

No statutes. 

41. SOUTH DAKOTA 


Constitution, Articles VI, section 32 
No person shall be compelled to attend or 
support any ministry or place of worship 
against his consent nor shall any preference 
be given by law to any religious establish- 
ment or mode of worship. No money or prop- 
erty of the state shall be given or appro- 
priated for the benefit of any sectarian or 
religious society or institution.” 

Statutes: Code, 15.1303 forbids sectarian 
doctrine in public schools. 

42. TENNESSEE 

Constitution: Article 11, section 12 re- 
quires the common school fund be devoted 
to the public schools and never to be “di- 
vested to any other use than the support and 
encouragement of common schools.” 

Statutes: Code, 49-2202 provides for trans- 
portation payments to pupils who cannot 
be furnished transportation to school due 
to conditions of the area, and this presum- 
ably includes parochial school pupils. 

43. TEXAS 


Constitution, Article 1, section 7: “No 
money shall be appropriated, or drawn from 
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the Treasury for the benefit of any sect, or 
religious society, theological or religious 
seminary; nor shall property belonging to the 
State be appropriated for any such p 

Op. Attorney General 1949, No. V-940 eaten 
that the board of regents of a State teachers 
College could construct a chapel on the 
campus through funds obtained from private 
sources without cost to the State, provided 
it was not used solely by any one sect. 

No statues. 
44. UTAH 


Constitution, Article X, section 13: Nei- 
ther the Legislature nor any county, city, 
town, school district or other public corpora- 
tion, shall make any appropriation to aid in 
the support of any school, seminary, acad- 
emy, college, university or other institution, 
controlled in whole, or in part, by any church, 
sect or denomination whatever.” 

Constitution, Article III, section 4: “The 
Legislature shall make laws for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a system of public 
schools, which shall be open to all the chil- 
dren of the State and be free from sectarian 
control.” 

No statutes. 

45, VERMONT 

Constitution: No provision on State aid 
to sectarian schools. 

Under the Vermont Constitution (Ch. 1, 
Art. 3) a school district cannot pay the tui- 
tion of students at sectarian schools because 
the district operates no schools, Swart v. 
South Burlington Town School District, 167 
A. 2d 514 (1961). 

In Opinion No. 296, January 28, 1959 the 
Attorney General of Vermont ruled that there 
is no constitutional or statutory objection to 
the State Board of Education spending state 
funds to test pupils in public and private 
schools to identify talented pupils under the 
National Defense Education Act. Here, the 
States which wished to take part in the Act 
had to submit plans which, among other 
things, provided means of testing pupils, in- 
cluding these in all private schools, The At- 
torney General emphasized in his opinion 
that there was no objection to so spending 
State funds (this was an actual expense to 
the State, since the testing was not covered 
by Federal grants), since the private schools 
were not benefitted but the students in those 
schools, all of which served the national in- 
terest in aiding talented pupils. 

No statutes. 

46. VIRGINIA 


Const., Art. IX, Sec. 141: 

“$141, State appropriations prohibited to 
schools or institutions of learning not owned 
or exclusively controlled by the State or some 
subdivision thereof; exceptions to rule—No 
appropriation of public funds shall be made 
to any school or institution of learning not 
owned or exclusively controlled by the State 
or some political subdivision thereof; pro- 
vided, first, that the General Assembly may, 
and the governing bodies of the several coun- 
ties, cities and towns may, subject to such 
limitations as may be imposed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, appropriate funds for educa- 
tional purposes which may be expended in 
furtherance of elementary, secondary, col- 
legiate or graduate education of Virginia stu- 
dents in public and nonsectarian private 
schools and institutions of learning, in addi- 
tion to those owned or exclusively controlled 
by the State or any such county, city or 
town; second, that the General Assembly may 
appropriate funds to an agency, or to a school 
or institution of learning owned or con- 
trolled by an agency, created and established 
by two or more States under a joint agree- 
ment to which this State is a party for the 
purpose of providing educational facilities 
for the citizens of the several States joining 
in such agreement, third, that counties, cit- 
les, towns and districts may make appro- 
priations to nonsectarian schools of manual, 
industrial or technical training and also to 
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any school or institution of learning owned 
or exclusively controlled by such county, 
city, town or school district.” 

t state aid to private non-sectarian 
schools was upheld in Harrison v. Day, 106 
S.E. 2d 636. Prior to the 1956 amendment 
permitting aid to private, nonsectartan 
schools, the state constitution would not 

t state aid, by way of appropriations, 
to private schools of any kind. 
No Statutes. 


47. WASHINGTON 


Amendment 34 to the Constitution pro- 
vides “. .. No public money or property shall 
be appropriated for or applied to any reli- 
gious worship, exercise or instruction, or the 
support of any religious establishment... .” 

The Attorney General of Washington has 
ruled (AGO 57-58, No. 226) that legislation 
providing State funds to sectarian institu- 
tions for scholarships for needy students, or 
state funds directly to the needy students 
in sectarian schools, both would be uncon- 
stitutional under the state constitution. 

Op. Attorney General, 1954-56, p. 365 ruled 
that state funds may not be used to improve 
the playground of a sectarian school, even 
though the playground, upon improvement, 
would be open to the general public. 

No statutes. 

48. WEST VIRGINIA 

Constitution—No provisions on State aid 
to sectarian schools. Article 3, section 15 is 
the freedom of religion clause, but no cases 
are in point. 

No statutes. 

49. WISCONSIN 

Constitution, Article 1, section 18: “... 
nor shall any money be drawn from the 
treasury for the benefit of religious societies, 
or religious or theological seminaries.” Mil- 
waukee County v. Carter (1950), 45 N. W. 2d 
90 suggests that this prohibition applies only 
to tax-raised public funds. The Wisconsin 
Supreme Court does not regard it as viola- 
tive of this section for the city or State to 
provide police and fire protection and water 
and sewerage services to a sectarian school 
which does not bear the full cost thereof. 
State ex rel. Reynolds v. Musbaum (1962), 
115 N.W. 2d 761. 

50. WYOMING 

Constitution, Article 1, section 19: “No 
money of the state shall ever be given or ap- 
propriated to any sectarian or religious so- 
ciety or institution.” 

Constitution, Article 7, section 8: “. . . nor 
shall any portion of any public school fund 
ever be used to support or assist any private 
school, or any school, academy, seminary, col- 
lege or other institution of learning con- 
trolled by any church or sectarian organiza- 
tion or religious denomination whatsoever.” 


ADMINISTRATION BILL CHEATS 
MICHIGAN'S SCHOOLS 


Mr. BROTZMAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Esc] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, like several of 
my colleagues on the Education and 
Labor Committee, I have made a careful 
analysis of the school aid bill (H.R. 7819) 
reported by our committee. I am forced 
to conclude that it grossly discriminates 
against the schools of Michigan, and 
probably of most other States. 

I favor the Quie amendment which 
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would remove the discriminatory formula 
from the act and replace it with one 
treating all States fairly. However, it is 
clear to me—as I think it will be to my 
Michigan colleagues—that the committee 
bill should not be enacted in any case. 

On an appropriation of $1,581,695,- 
000—which the President has budgeted 
for titles I, II, III, and V of the act for 
1968—Michigan would be allotted $54.6 
million under the committee bill and 
$69.8 million under the Quie amendment. 
But this is not the reason for my support 
of the amendment. I favor an equitable 
distribution of Federal aid to all the 
States and the committee bill is anything 
but equitable. 

Under the committee bill—as under 
the original act—grants to the schools in 
a State are based upon: First, 1960 cen- 
sus estimates of the number of school- 
age children in families with less than 
$2,000 income; second, the number of 
children in families whose welfare in- 
come exceeds $2,000 from aid for depend- 
ent children—ADC; and third, the aver- 
age per-pupil expenditure for public edu- 
cation in the State. This figure is $248.48 
in Michigan and $393.14 in New York. 
It drops to $129.64 in Mississippi. 

Michigan schools this year have 161,- 
620 children counted under title I of the 
act as amended by the committee bill, 
for which they will be allotted $40.2 mil- 
lion; for the same number of children in 
New York, that State would receive $63.5 
million. 

I have asked myself if the problems in 
New York are, in truth, so much greater 
than those in Michigan that they should 
get $23 million more for the same number 
of children. I do not think they are. 
Surely Detroit has the same kind of 
school problems as New York City, and I 
doubt that the schools in Albany are 
more needy than those in Lansing. But 
even assuming this to be the case, this 
completely unfair committee bill dis- 
criminates in another way. 

Michigan, according to the census fig- 
ures used by the act, has 213,359 school- 
age children in families with less than 
$3,000 income which seems to be a more 
realistic level. New York has 374,535 such 
children. But we can count only 161,620 
children—124,712 below $2,000 income, 
plus 36,908 on ADC—because of our 
lower level of support for welfare, while 
New York can count 374,900 children— 
200,060 below $2,000 income, plus 174,840 
ADC—which gives them, at $393.14 per 
child, an allotment of $147.4 million. 

In short, while Michigan has well over 
one-half—57 percent—of the number of 
poor children living in New York, that 
State’s allotment is three and one-half 
times that of Michigan—$147.4 million 
versus $40.2 million. 

I do not think this makes any eco- 
nomic or educational sense. And let me 
hasten to add that I do not think it is 
any more fair that Michigan can count 
37,000 children who cannot be counted 
in Mississippi, because that State and 
nine others have not a single child on 
ADC where the family welfare payment 
exceeds $2,000. 

In fact, the aid for dependent children 
factor is wholly irrelevant to an educa- 
tion act. One might argue forcefully that 
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we are saying in effect: We shall re- 
ward your State if a family earns over 
$2,000 from welfare, but if the same fam- 
ily gets the same income from gainful 
employment, the schools in your State 
will not benefit.” In my judgment, this 
is an absurd situation from a social, eco- 
nomic, or educational point of view. 

I shall vote for the Quie amendment, 
I certainly cannot approve the commit- 
tee bill which heavily and unfairly 
penalizes the schoolchildren and taxpay- 
ers of the State of Michigan. In any 
event, this act must not be extended be- 
yound 1968 until our committee has done 
the job it should have done by carefully 
seruitinizing this unfair distribution 
formula. 


HALT MINK IMPORT DELUGE NOW 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, with sub- 
stantial numbers of mink ranchers facing 
the threat of bankruptcy due to increased 
mink imports and dried-up credit 
sources, every effort must be made to rec- 
tify this extremely critical situation. 
That is why I, last month, introduced my 
bill, H.R. 9188, to curtail unwarranted 
mink imports, and am continuing to 
work for its favorable consideration by 
Congress. 

In recognition of the extent to which 
the deluge of mink imports is adversely 
affecting our mink farmers, the Minne- 
sota State Legislature yesterday passed 
a resolution urging a reduction of these 
market-depressing imports. I heartily 
commend them for their timely approval 
of this resolution. 

If there is no objection, I hereby in- 
sert a copy of this document in the Rec- 
orD at this point: 

A RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE PRESIDENT, 
CONGRESS, AND THE SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE To REDUCE THE IMPORT OF MINK PELTS 
INTO THE UNITED STATES. 

Whereas, there are 5,000 mink ranchers in 
the United States with a capital in their op- 
erations of $171,000,000; and 

Whereas, this American industry is highly 
efficient and competitive; and 

Whereas, the American mink growing in- 
dustry has suddenly been severely affected 
by the import of mink pelts, in recent years 
totaling more than 40 percent of the mink 
pelts used in the United States; and 

Whereas, as a consequence of these imports 
the valuation of the American mink busi- 
ness has declined 42 percent; and 

Whereas, the American mink industry is 
faced with extinction because of the enor- 
hele imports of mink pelts; now, therefore, 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota, That Congress speedily enact 
legislation to reduce the import of mink 
pelts, and the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of Agriculture establish im- 
port limits on mink pelts under section 22 
of the Agriculture Adjustment Act; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State of 
the State of Minnesota be instructed to trans- 
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mit copies of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the United States 
Secretary of Agriculture, the President of 
the United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives, and 
the Minnesota Representatives and Senators 
in Congress. 


LET’S KEEP THE RECORD 
STRAIGHT 


Mr. BROTZ MAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. KuyKENDALL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday Dr. Benjamin Spock, who has 
made an enviable reputation and has 
done quite well financially under the 
protection of the Constitution of the 
United States and a government of 
law and order, led a march to the 
White House to demand that America 
desert the free people of South Viet- 
nam and leave them to the tender 
care of the Communists. Dr. Spock and 
his associates, which include at times 
Stokely Carmichael and others who are 
shouting to hell with the laws of the 
United States,” has been quite concerned 
over civilian casualties in Vietnam 
caused by American bombing of strategic 
military targets. He, and the others who 
are parading, demonstrating, rioting, 
and sponsoring rallies where the Ameri- 
man flag is burned and the President of 
the United States villified and insulted, 
have been strangely silent about Com- 
munist terror in Vietnam. Mutilation 
and murder by stealth, by bombing the- 
aters filled with children, by torture, by 
deliberate planning does not seem to 
bother the conscience of these protestors 
as long as it is done by the Communists. 
Lest we be taken in by the Moscow- 
Peking-Hanoi line that the Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese terrorists are really 
peaceful and pure, let us set the record 
straight on the terror tactics in which 
they excel. 

Following is an editorial, “The Strong 
Arm of Terror,” from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal of May 16. Perhaps 
Dr. Spock and other “peace marchers” 
should read it to their followers when 
they plan their next attack on their own 
country: 

TRE STRONG ARM OF TERROR 

For most Americans, the threshold of ter- 
ror is an Alfred Hitchcock motion picture. 
Author Truman Capote found the murders 
of four members of the Herbert Clutter fam- 
ily in Kansas sensational enough to create 
a best-selling book. Terror in America is a 
dark slum street, a psychopathic killer, a 
chilling book, or an evening at the movies. 

Terror in South Vietnam is the Viet Cong. 

Statistics are not too reliable, but the vol- 
ume of terror by the Communist guerrillas 
in South Vietnam makes the days of Amer- 
ican prohibition gangland slaughters look 
like child’s play. 

At a time when dissident voices in Amer- 
ica complain about involvement in Asian 
wars, it is important to raise this point. 
We now confront an enemy which puts neg- 
ative values on the leadership of freedom 
and is willing to sacrifice any life—innocent 
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as well as those involved—in a quest for po- 
litical power. 

Last week Newsweek magazine stated that 
“some 27,500 Vietnamese have been mur- 
dered by the Viet Cong so far and another 
45,000 have been kidnaped. Moreover, the toll 
is still mounting; each week some 450 Viet- 
namese civilians are assassinated, wounded 
or kidnaped by the guerrillas—and this does 
not include the many inadvertent victims of 
Viet Cong mortar and rocket attacks on 
United States or South Vietnamese positions.” 

Wesley Pruden Jr., a former reporter for 
The Commercial Appeal and now a Vietnam 
War correspondent for The National Observer, 
puts the toll of civilian murders in South 
Vietnam since 1958 at 11,200, and the kid- 
napings at 40,000. 

In an analysis of why terror is such an 
important part of Viet Cong warfare against 
South Vietnam, reporter Pruden makes these 
points: “Terror builds morale among the 
guerrillas . . . Terror advertises the Com- 
munist movement... Terror destroys secur- 
ity and isolates the individual... Terror can 
eliminate the leaders of the government 
Terror provokes the Saigon government to 
use excessive force to put down terror, This, 
in turn, often persuades the villagers to be- 
lieve that the Saigon government is as cruel 
and insensitive to peasant feelings as the Viet 
Cong has all along contended.” 

Of late, terrorism has been increasing in 
South Vietnam. Fifty-six civilians were sin- 
gled out and killed in one week recently 
including a hamlet chief, some pacification 
workers, three national policemen, an inter- 
preter for the Americans, five Viet Cong de- 
fectors, a candidate for a village council, and 
so on. 

Two members of a Viet Cong cell caught 
on their way to set off plastic bombs in a 
Saigon hotel were without remorse when it 
was pointed out to them that they could 
have killed schoolchildren next door. 

Terror is ed as the cheap way to 
fight the might which America has brought 
into South Vietnam to confront the Com- 
munists. It ignores morality and conventions 
of warfare. 

Criticism of air raids over North Vietnam 
by the Communists and their sympathizers 
totally ignores the reign of terror by the Viet 
Cong. Just as all Germans had to be held 
morally responsible for the concentration 
camp massacres of World War II and the 
point of “making examples” by the deaths 
of those in opposition to Nazism, so the 
North Vietnamese are susceptible to punish- 
ment for the war crimes which they perpe- 
trate by remote control through the terror 
tactics of the Viet Cong. 

The responsibility for what happens to 
North Vietnam lies on the government of Ho 
Chi Minh and on the advisers he listens to 
in Peking. 


PROPOS£D AMENDMENT TO TON- 
KIN GULF RESOLUTION FOR 
UNITED STATES TO REFER VIET- 
NAM DISPUTE TO WORLD COURT 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a joint resolution which 
would amend the 1964 Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution by directing the President to 
refer the war issues in Vietnam to the 
International Court of Justice at The 
Hague for adjudication. 
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The war in Vietnam is an international 
dispute involving legal questions under 
the Geneva accords of 1954, the SEATO 
Treaty, and the United Nations Charter. 
As a member of the United Nations the 
United States is pledged to the principle 
of settling international disputes by the 
rule of law. Both the Republic of Viet- 
nam and the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam—as applicants for membership 
in the United Nations—have thereby sig- 
nified their assent to this principle. 

It would therefore be entirely logical 
and proper for the United States to place 
the war issues before the International 
Court of Justice, which derives its au- 
thority from the United Nations. The 
initiative would demonstrate forcibly our 
desire to settle the issues by judicial 
process rather than force, clarify them 
in terms of international law, and accept 
as binding the judgment of the tribunal. 

It would also test the sincerity of other 
parties for peaceful, legal settlement. 
Whether the others assent to adjudica- 
tion or not, the initiative would strength- 
en our position. If they agree, war issues 
could be settled without further loss of 
life on the battlefield. If not, the enemy 
would be weakened in the important field 
of international opinion because it would 
have scorned the world’s highest tri- 
bunal. 

Should the parties refuse to accept the 
jurisdiction of the Court and not present 
their positions before the Court, the 
United States could request the General 
Assembly seek an advisory opinion from 
the Court on the important legal issues. 

If the Court proceeds to findings on 
our request and rules in favor of the Re- 
public of Vietnam, then the United 
States, under the U.N. Charter, could 
properly ask the Security Council of the 
United Nations to enforce the findings. 
Should the Security Council fail to act 
because of the veto of one of the perma- 
nent members, then the United States 
could go to the General Assembly under 
the 1950 uniting-for-peace resolution 
and ask the General Assembly to take 
necessary action. The Court’s decision 
could be enforced by an order of the Gen- 
eral Assembly directed to the members 
of SEATO to enforce the decision or 
the General Assembly could order a 
United Nations Force to implement the 
order. In any event the United States 
would secure an international mandate 
for its military efforts and political posi- 
tion in Vietnam. Its position would no 
longer be isolated. 

The United States in accepting the 
Court’s decision, should it go against us 
on one or more points, would forcibly 
demonstrate that we are willing to do 
ourselves what we ask of other nations. 

The United States has not hesitated in 
the past to take international disputes 
involving legal questions to the United 
Nations and the World Court. What we 
are willing to do under present circum- 
stances offers a crucial test of our ex- 
pressed belief in settling international 
disputes through the rule of law. 

In his last public speech, John Foster 
Dulles said: 

We in the United States have from the 
very beginning of our history insisted that 
there is a rule of law which is above the rule 
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of man... We now carry these concepts into 
the international field. We believe that the 
results thus obtainable, though not perfect, 
are nevertheless generally fair, and that they 
are preferable to any other human order 
than can be devised. 


The principle of referring to the World 
Court disputes which could erupt into 
war was endorsed by Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg, Republican, of Michigan, 
who said in the Senate during World 
War I: 

(Prevention of another war) requires the 
creation of a World Court to which we shall 
agree to submit all justiclable questions. I 
heartily favor it. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur said: 

No longer does it (war) possess even the 
chance of the winner of a duel. It contains 
only the germs of double suicide, 


This procedure is a direct and logical 
means of placing the issues before the 
United Nations. It conforms with policies 
enunciated and honored by President 
Eisenhower. In 1956 he insisted that the 
Suez dispute be settled through United 
Nations machinery under the rule of law. 
In 1959 he said: 

It is my purpose to intensify efforts to the 
end that the rule of law may replace the 
obsolete rule of force in the affairs of na- 
tions. 


In passing this resolution—or if the 
President should act even without this 
resolution—the United States would 
thereby take a giant step in moving the 
world closer to accepting the principle of 
impartial third-party adjudication of in- 
ternational disputes involving legal is- 
sues. 

Neither we nor the North Vietnamese 
can claim the Court is “stacked” to favor 
one side over the other. The Court is com- 
posed of 15 members including the 
United States—which presumably would 
disqualify itself from hearing the case. 
The remaining 14 members are Sweden, 
the Philippines, Lebanon, Poland, Ni- 
geria, the United Kingdom, Senegal, 
France, Mexico, Pakistan, Peru, the So- 
viet Union, Italy, and Japan. 

Even though we may not succeed in 
settling Veitnam issues by rule of law, 
we must pursue every avenue to that end. 

The initiative and the reasons for it 
of course should be thoroughly explained 
in advance to our allies. Hopefully the 
Republic of Vietnam will join in this ini- 
tiative. If not, even so, it should be un- 
dertaken unilaterally by the United 
States. 

Despite its relevance’ to the present 
conflict, international law still remains 
the missing piece of the Vietnam jigsaw 
puzzle. 

I insert the text of my resolution in 
my remarks at this point: 

H. J. Res. 586 
Joint resolution amending the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution to provide for the adjudication 
by the International Court of Justice 

Whereas the United States and the Re- 
public of Vietnam are now engaged in a 
military conflict against local insurgent 
forces and troops of the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam, and 

Whereas the United States as a member 
of the United Nations is pledged to the prin- 
ciple of settling international disputes by 
the rule of law, and 
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Whereas the Republic of Vietnam and the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam have ap- 
plied for membership in the United Nations, 
signifying their assent to this principle, and 

Whereas the war in Vietnam is an interna- 
tional dispute involving legal questions un- 
der the United Nations Charter and the 
Geneva Accords of 1954, and is, therefore, 
a justiciable issue before the International 
Court of Justice, deriving its authority from 
the United Nations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, That the joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution to promote the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security in Southeast Asia”, approved A 
10, 1964 (Public Law 88-408; 78 Stat. 384), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 4(a). The United States shall refer 
issues in the Vietnam conflict to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice for adjudication, 
provided that the Republic of Vietnam and 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam agree to 
abide by the decision of the Court. 

“(b) Among the questions which the 
United States, on its part, shall submit to 
the Court will be the following: 

“(1) Are actions by the United States, the 
Republic of Vietnam and the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam consistent with the 
Geneva accords of 1954? 

“(A) If the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam did in fact violate the accords, did this 
violation relieve the Republic of Vietnam 
from meeting its obligation to hold reunifica- 
tion elections in 1956? 

“(B) Was the movement of men and sup- 
plies across the demilitarized zone by the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam sufficiently 
significant to constitute a violation of the 
Geneva accords of 1954? 

“(2) If the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam did in fact violate the Geneva accords 
of 1954 was the subsequent introduction of 
United States military combat forces and 
equipment consistent with the principles of 
international law? 

“(A) Was there an ‘armed attack’ upon the 
Republic of Vietnam within the meaning of 
article 51 of the United Nations Charter? 

“(B) If an ‘armed attack’ by the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam did in fact occur 
did this establish on the part of the Re- 
public of Vietnam the legal right of self de- 
fense, notwithstanding the fact it is not a 
member of the United Nations? 

“(C) Do the United Nations Charter and 
the general customary international law 
limit the right to assist in self defense only 
to regional organizations or was the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam within its legal right to ask 
the assistance of another power (in this case 
the United States) ?” 


H.R, 7819 IS UNFAIR TO CHILDREN 
OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STEIGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the administration’s bill, H.R. 
7819 to extend the Elementary-Second- 
ary Act is grossly unfair to the schools 
and children of Wisconsin. 

In order to point out the inequities, I 
have today written a letter to my col- 
leagues from Wisconsin and I include 
that letter as part of my remarks: 
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May 18, 1967. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: As a member of the Wis- 
consin delegation I am concerned that the 
Committee on Education and Labor's school- 
aid bill (H.R. 7819), supported by the Ad- 
ministration, in its present form does not 
deal equitably with Wisconsin, 

As a new member of the Education and 
Labor Committee I have tried hard to un- 
derstand the legislation for which we are 
responsible, and I’ve studied the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act and the pro- 
posed amendments carefully. The only fair 
conclusion I can reach is that it grossly dis- 
criminates against our state and, more par- 
ticularly, against the school children of our 
state, 

Laying aside all the propaganda and con- 
flicting claims regarding the amendment 
proposed by our colleague, Mr. Quie, the 
plain truth is that—ass exactly the 
same appropriation of funds ($1.58 billion 
as recommended by the President for next 
year for Titles I, II, III, and V of the Act)— 
Wisconsin would be allotted $26.5 million 
under the Committee bill and $35.6 million 
under the Quie Amendment, 

Why, I asked myself, should our state 
receive $9 million more under the Quie 
Amendment? The answer is found in the 
absurd and unfair distribution formula of 
ESEA as extended by H.R. 7819. 

Title I of the Committee bill restores the 
old formula of counting children estimated 
to be in families with an annual income of 
less than $2,000 (according to the 1960 cen- 
sus)to which are added those school-age 
children from families receiving more than 
$2,000 annually from the program of Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). 
Under this formula, Wisconsin has 58,446 
children from low income families and adds 
14,614 AFDO children (according to the 1965 
AFDC. count). Wisconsin schools are then 
allotted funds on the basis of $262.22 for 
each of 73,060 children—or $19,157,793.20 
(Wisconsin's Title I allocation). 

Under the Act as it presently operates— 
and under the Act as it is extended by the 
Committee bill—for the same 73,060 chil- 
dren New York schools would receive $393.14 
per child—or $28,722,808.40, 

It strikes me as less than equitable that 
New York should get nearly $10 million more 
than Wisconsin for the same number of chil- 
dren. But, perhaps New York has higher costs 
than we do; maybe their problems are 
greater. Those are reasonable arguments, ex- 
cept the inequity does not stop at that point. 
New York, under the Committee bill can 
count many poor children that we cannot 
count, 

If we consider the estimated number of 
poor children in families with less than 
$3,000 income (according to the 1960 census) 
New York has 374,535 and Wisconsin has 
110,329 (nearly one-third the New York to- 
tal). But, because the Committee bill makes 
inoperative the “new” $3,000 formula and in- 
stead continues the original $2,000 level, New 
York counts 374,900 children and Wisconsin 
counts only 73,060. So our allotment for Title 
I stays at the $19.1 million figure while New 
York’s Title I allotment is $147.3 million, 

In short, although New York has only 3 
times as many poor children as our State of 
Wisconsin, it gets almost 8 times as much 
federal assistance. 

This is a ridiculous and unfair distribution 
under any reasoning, and it cannot be de- 
fended. I intend to vote for the Quie Amend- 
ment and would urge your consideration of 
a similar vote. Quite frankly, we are discrim- 
inated against by the Committee bill in its 
present form. Certainly at the minimum the 
ESEA program should not be extended be- 
yond 1968 until our committee has had an 
opportunity to review the distribution for- 
mula in detail. 
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I call this matter to your attention because 
of its significant impact on our state, 
Kindest personal regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM A. STEIGER, 
Member of Congress. 


NATIONAL YOUNG REPUBLICANS 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Lukens] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUKENS. Mr. Speaker, the John 
Bucci firm of Swarthmore, Pa., has re- 
cently mailed a survey to “Republican 
Party leaders” across the country solicit- 
ing their opinions of the Young Republi- 
can National Federation, 

Several aspects of this particular sur- 
vey have aroused my curiosity. First, Mr. 
Bucci does not specify the organization 
or organizations for whom the question- 
naire is being conducted. I have checked 
with both the Republican National Com- 
mittee and the Young Republican office 
and neither organization is involved. 
Second, Mr. Bucci has not indicated 
which list of Republican Party leaders” 
he is using; many prominent Repub- 
licans, men and women I would certainly 
consider leaders in the party, have not 
been polled. Third, and most important, 
it is quickly apparent to even the casual 
observer that the questions are phrased 
to most easily accommodate negative 
opinions about the Young Republican 
National Federation. 

Accurate survey samples must be 
weighted, geographically distributed, di- 
rected to those who are qualified to 
answer, and the interpretation must be 
unbiased. In addition, the anonymity of 
the respondent should be guaranteed. 
Questions were asked regarding the ef- 
fectiveness of the Young Republican Na- 
tional Federation. Since Young Repub- 
licans themselves were not polled, re- 
spondents, in most instances, may know 
very little about the programs, objectives, 
and achievements of the national organi- 
zation, but many may equate the ques- 
tionnaire with activities of local Young 
Republican Clubs or State federations. 

Inasmuch as the Young Republicans 
will hold their national convention in the 
middle of next month, the possibility 
must be considered that the survey is an 
attempt to secure political advantage by 
stirring old factional resentments. I 
know all Republicans will agree with me 
that this is not the time for any party- 
splitting activity. We have an historic 
opportunity before us in 1968, an oppor- 
tunity that can only be realized by a 
united Republican Party. 

I have no doubt that a survey of Young 
Republican leaders, soliciting their con- 
fidential opinions of senior party leaders, 
would yield results roughly comparable 
to the Bucci poll. There exists, as we all 
must appreciate, a natural, but healthy, 
disagreement on some issues between 
generations—a la today’s “dissensions.” 

If we ask Young Republicans to evaluate 
our efforts, or us to evaluate theirs, or 
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either of us to evaluate the performance 
of the Women’s Federation, there are 
bound to be reservations, disagreements, 
and pronounced organizational loyalties, 
These are understandable. But they 
should be understood—and not misused 
for imagined factional advantage. 

As a former national chairman of the 
Young Republicans, I would like to offer 
my own opinion of the organization. In 
my view, they have been highly success- 
ful—at least as successful as the senior 
party—in attracting new voters to the 
Republican Party. The Young Republi- 
can National Federation is one of the 
fastest growing political groups in the 
country. That is a record of which they 
can be justly proud. They have given 
practical experience and developed a 
political appetite, in many of the best 
young men in our party. I think quickly 
of former Young Republicans—Senator 
ALLort, Governor Cargo, Congressmen 
ASHBROOK, Brock, Brown, RoTtH, Mc- 
CLURE, MYERS, and STEIGER. Hundreds of 
Young Republicans are today sitting in 
State legislatures, and thousands upon 
thousands provide the political precinct 
muscle—coast to coast—essential to GOP 
victories. 

Beyond partisan activity, they have 
made a real contribution to community 
life across this country. And, in their 
YES-ACTT project—a joint venture 
with Jaycees and the Young Democrats— 
they have outshone many of the chari- 
table and fraternal groups in collecting 
and shipping goods and supplies to our 
beleaguered allies in South Vietnam. We 
should put the performance of the Young 
Republicans in a frame of reference: In 
every area of political and service activ- 
ity, by any objective criterion, the Young 
Republicans have clearly and dramati- 
cally bested the Young Democrats. I wish 
all 5 us in the senior party could say as 
much. 


FUMBLING THE NEW ECONOMICS 


Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, when the 
economy was enjoying a balanced ex- 
pansion, we heard repeatedly about the 


successes of the new economics. Some 


administration spokesmen went so far as 
to say that the business cycle had been 
“tamed.” Today, many “new economists” 
themselves are beginning to question 
their ability to finely tune the economy. 
Today, real economic growth has 
slowed to a standstill, a profits squeeze 
is in the offing, cost pressures and serious 
labor disputes threaten our prosperity, 
and the Federal budget is badly out of 
control. The administration's fiscal and 
monetary mismanagement has unbal- 
anced the economy and created deep un- 
certainties about the economic future. 
In the New York Times of May 8, Mur- 
ray J. Rossant has written about the 
fumbling of the new economics. The 
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limitations of the new economics have 
called into question the capabilities of 
Government action to control the na- 
ture forces of the economy. According to 
Mr. Rossant, the trouble with the ad- 
ministration’s policymakers is that they 
have failed to recognize either the limita- 
tions of the new economics or their own 
shortcomings. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article referred to in the Recorp at 
this point: 

FUMBLING THE NEw Economics 
(By M. J, Rossant) 

Something has happened to the Admin- 
istration’s New Economists. They seem to 
have lost some of that brassy self-confi- 
dence in their own infallibility they exhib- 
ited when business activity was booming. 
The President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visors then trumpeted that a new era for 
economic policy is at hand,” implying that 
it possessed the ability to fine tune“ the 
economy in a way that had never been done 
before. 

The council—and the New Economics— 
began to lose its magic touch with the on- 
set of inflation last year. To be sure, the 
Administration’s New Economists were still 
sure they could do no wrong. In their eco- 
nomic report to the President and Congress 
they insisted that “fiscal policy stands 
ready to meet any g needs and un- 
anticipated developments.” 

THE ‘PED’ TO THE RESCUE 

But when the rise in spending on Vietnam 
and the upsurge in prices that accompanied 
it called for effective action, they were timid 
and fumbling in applying fiscal restraint. 
The Federal Reserve had to come to the 
rescue by applying the monetary brakes and, 
as it turned out, pressed down too hard. 

The council is still fumbling this year. 
Its business forecast suggested that activity 
would slow down somewhat in the first half, 
then speed up so swiftly in the second that 
tax increases would be required. But the 
private sector ground to a halt in the first 
quarter, prompting the Administration and 
the Federal Reserve to rush in with a series 
of strong stimulative measures, including a 
tax cut for business, With luck, this medi- 
cine will take effect but, despite the opti- 
mism voiced by Council Chairman Gardner 
Ackley, it is not yet certain that the econ- 
omy is out of the woods, 
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Mr. Ackley himself has admitted that 
“managing high-level prosperity is a far 
more complex and delicate task than merely 
achieving full use of our resources when we 
start from a point well below full use.“ In 
other words, it took no particular talent to 
get the economy moving again. The trick is 
to Keep it that way. 

Theoretically, that is what the New Eco- 
nomics can do. It is supposed to provide an 
activist and flexible mix of fiscal and mone- 
tary policies to stimulate a faltering econ- 
omy or to restrain a boom. 

But concocting the proper mix calls for 
a lot more than a plausible theory and good 
intentions, It requires a wealth of economic 
intelligence, an ability to make an accurate 
economic forecast, and a diverse arsenal of 
economic weapons that the policymakers 
must be willing and able to use. On all of 
these counts, the Administration's New Econ- 
omists have their problems. 

Their record shows that they have not 
always possessed enough up-to-date infor- 
mation about the current state of economic 
activity to figure out where it may be going 
in the future. In particular, they have missed 
spotting those critical turning points when 
activity has changed pace or direction. 

A fundamental precept of the New Eco- 
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nomics.is that frequent—and timely—ad- 
justments in taxes, up as well as down, can 
moderate undesirable fluctuations in the 
economy. But tax changes in recent years 
have not been particularly appropriate or 
well-timed. 

President Kennedy first asked for across- 
the-board tax reductions in 1963 but Con- 
gress did not give its approval until 1964, 
after President Johnson had taken over. In 
1965 the Administration asked—and won— 
a cut in excise taxes that was not needed 
because the escalation in spending on Viet- 
nam was already under way. In 1966 Mr. 
Johnson had political reasons for holding 
off tax action to check inflation, then fi- 
nally demanded repeal of the investment tax 
credit only to request its restoration five 
months later as business spending turned 
down early this year. Now the Administra- 
tion favors a tax increase not because the 
economy needs damping down but because 
the impending deficit threatens to be the 
biggest ever. 

This hit-or-miss performance and the on- 
again, off-again application of the wage- 
price guideposts have been mainly responsi- 
ble for tarnishing the appeal of the New 
Economics. In the view of former Secretary 
of Commerce John P. Connor, the policy of 
“jamming on the brakes one minute and 
then opening full throttle the next does not 
really persuade passengers to place greater 
confidence in the engineer.” 

Yet there is validity in the New Economics, 
and in its reliance on frequent tax adjust- 
ments, It may not be able to assure a new 
era of permanent, noninflationary prosper- 
ity but it can do a great deal, provided that 
its practitioners show much more skill in 
using the tools available to them and do not 
try to do too much. 


FUNDAMENTAL LIMITATION 


As economist Sanford S. Parker has put 
it, The fundamental limitation on what the 
New Economics can accomplish lies not in 
the accuracy of its foresight (which could 
be improved) nor even in the influence of its 
views on public policy (which could also be 
improved) but in the capability of govern- 
ment action to control the natural forces of 
the economy.” 

The trouble is that the Administration’s 
policymakers have failed to recognize the 
limitations of the New Economics or their 
own shortcomings. But if the economy does 
not conform to their predictions, it will be 
the fault of the New Economists rather than 
the New Economics. 


HON. VLADIMIR KUHN VON POUSH- 
ENTAL’S ESTABLISHMENT IN 
RICHMOND, MAINE 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous material. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
notable achievements of a distinguished 
American, who, with his lovely wife, is a 
cherished friend of Mrs. Pepper and my- 
self, the Honorable Vladimir Kuhn yon 
Poushental, for his establishment at 
Richmond, Maine, in the beautiful Ken- 
nebec Valley, of a colony of Russians 
who, in general, have been the victims of 

communism in their native land. Some 
were White Russians dispersed by the 
Bolsheviks throughout the world after 
the revolution of 50 years ago—some are 
World War II refugees who fought 
nazism and communism 20 years ago— 
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some are former concentration inmates 
and Red army soldiers and White Corps 


Officers of the old Imperial czarist 


army—some displaced Poles and Ukrain- 
ians bonded by similar language, cus- 
toms, and religion. All have found a new 
home in this stimulating part of Amer- 
ica, a new opportunity for a life in free- 
dom and new satisfactions through the 
initiative, enterprise, vision, and generos- 
ity of this great American—Vladimir von 
Poushental, former Russian baron and 
fiying officer as well as one of the found- 
ers of New York’s Alexander Nevsky 
Foundation. 

Baron von Poushental found in Maine 
what he thought was a great similarity 
of landscape and climate to that of cen- 
tral Russia and set about developing this 
truly inspiring community. The great 
story of Baron von Poushental’s accom- 
plishments is told in the spring 1967 
issue of Maine Digest in an article en- 
titled “Russian Easter at Richmond” 
and in the December 1958 issue of the 
Wirthmore Co. magazine in an article 
entitled Mr. Parker’s Russian Refu- 
gees,” and in the book “Richmond on the 
Kennebec” by John Daly Fleming, pub- 
lished by the Richmond Historical Com- 
mittee in February 1966, beginning at 
page 180. And notable reference is made 
to this development and to the great 
work of Baron and Baroness von 
Poushental in the establishment and 
support of this unique Russian colony in 
the column of Mrs. Helen Wells in the 
ene Herald of Sunday, January 1, 
1967. 

Mr. Speaker, I incorporate these sev- 
eral accounts of this magnificent con- 
tribution to our country and to the cause 
of freedom by Baron and Baroness yon 
Poushental at this place in the RECORD 
following my remarks and I commend 
this distinguished work to the considera- 
tion of my colleagues and my fellow 
countrymen: 

[From the Maine Digest, spring 1967] 
RUSSIAN EASTER AT RICHMOND 
(By Eleanor Sterling) 

“Christos. Voskresseihs Mortvui!” It is 
Pas’ka, Easter, and a curious call rings across 
the wooded, foggy Kennebec Valley of Maine; 
on Sunday, April 30 this year, the Russian 
colony of Richmond celebrates the most im- 
portant Russian Orthodox religious holiday 
and “Voistinu, Christos Voskresse”’—in 
truth, Christ is risen. 

When the ritual mourning of the Cruci- 
fixion is over and the old Slavonic chants and 
songs have died away and the color and can- 
dles of the midnight cathedral service have 
flickered out, the Resurrection is mystically 
assured and the joy of the Spring season 
officially begins. 

Russian Easter is significant to Americans 
of all religions and beliefs because only in 
such isolated Russian communities as Rich- 
mond, scattered over the world, is Russian 
Easter or any other Russian religious holiday 
still fully observed. 

Behind the Iron Curtin, there is no Easter. 

Eighteen miles upriver, the town of Rich- 
mond on the Kennebec has known more than 
three centuries of ship building, sea-faring, 
ice harvesting, and shoe manufacturing as 
waves of change wash down to the sea and 
carry Richmond traditions away into the 
mainstream of American history. But only 
fifteen years ago the sea brought back to the 
Kennebec Valley a unique human harvest, 
an unusual wave of latter-day pioneers come 
to Maine not to live by river and open sea, nor 
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to. break the soil and fell the trees, but in 
search of religious and social harmony. 

They came, survivors of two of the blood- 
lest, cruelest upheavals of war the world 
has ever known. They were White Russians 
still loyal to memories of Czarist days and 
dispersed by the Bolsheviks throughout the 
world after the Revolution 50 years ago; 
World War II refugees fleeing Nazism and 
Communism 20 years ago; former concentra- 
tion camp inmates and Red Army soldiers 
and White Corps officers of the old Imperial 
OCzarist Army, displaced Poles and Ukrain- 
ians bonded by similar language, customs, 
and religion. They came to settle perma- 
nently in countryside not too different from 
the Eastern European homelands they had 
known, but where they would also have full 
freedom. 

Thus the Richmond Russian colony has a 
curious history indicative of our times. Then 
early in the 1950's Vladimir Kuhn von Pous- 
hental, a former Russian baron and flying 
Officer as well as one of the founders of New 
York’s Alexander Nevsky Foundation (named 
for the Russian warrior saint who drove back 
the Tartars) came to Maine and was struck 
by the great similarity of: the landscape and 
climate to that of central Russia. 

He began buying up abandoned farms and 
houses in the Richmond, Pittston, Dresden, 
and Gardiner area; he decided on a site for a 
Russian chureh, bought the property, and 
held it ready for donation. Then he began 
advertising in Russian-language newspapers 
published all over the United States and 
Canada, telling of the hospitable people in 
Maine, of how land and houses could be had 
cheaply, of how there could be true Russian 
religious worship and a reconstruction of 
Russian ways, 

And soon, in small groups, the refugees be- 
gan to come, In the manner of the pioneer- 
ing generations past, they brought with them 
their own customs, their own language, their 
own religion. But they also brought with 
them one great variation on the pioneering 
theme—more than half of them were retired 
pensioners living on social security and pri- 
vate funds. 

They came not to create a brave new world 
of youth, but to buy up deserted farms and 
wasted acreage, to have a stretch of forest 
and river and garden of their own, to restore 
the sagging Richmond community while 
spending retirement years together in pro- 
ductivity. 

They were displaced people, for the most 
part, who had been living temporarily in 
New York, Massachusetts, California, the 
mid-west. They had been living in South 
America, in France, in Canada, in Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria. They had been working at 
whatever they could in the years since the 
last war: farmers, businessmen, artists, chefs, 
actors, dancers, musicians, lawyers, taxi driv- 
ers, valets, teachers. They were people who 
could never go home again, and they had 
the sad, peculiar, common bond of the dis- 
placed; eagerly they responded to what they 
read about the Richmond area, about von 
Poushental’s idea, and uprooting themselves 
once more they came to Maine. 

Here indeed they found much of what 
they had been looking for. There were the 
cold, clear winters, the pine woods, the 
streams for fishing and the broad fields for 
farming, the wooden houses that could be 
rebuilt, the distant mountains, all things 
they missed from their own native lands. 
The woods were full of mushrooms, the deer 
and wildfowl were there for the hunting, 
there were free schools and possible jobs 
and the Yankee strengths of family, church, 
and community. 

Von Poushental’s experiment was a suc- 
cess, There are now more than 300 Russian 
families in the refugee colony, not. clustered 
together but well-integrated in the Maine 
communities that have welcomed them. 
Voter's registration lists, mailboxes, stores, 
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and businesses have taken on Russian family 
names; there is a church with onion domes 
and the distinctive double-barred Russian 
cross on its spire; there is a Russian home 
for the elderly, a Russian restaurant, a Rus- 
sian grocer, 2 Russian bakery. There is Rus- 
sian theater that has been extended to stages 
all over Maine, Russian music and ballet, and 
widely-praised Russian art exhibits. There 
are even custom-made Russian furlined 
boots and hats. 

At the same time, the people proved high- 
ly-adaptable to the Maine way of life, learn- 
ing English and sending their children to 
local public schools and then on onto Amer- 
ican colleges and vocational institutes. They 
are employed in area factories, businesses, 
and farms, serve in the armed forces (many 
are now in Vietnam, or back in European 
military installations), take on community- 
wide responsibilities, and work in county, 
state, and federal government positions. In 
short, while contributing their unique back- 
ground to the American way of life, their 
independence has also brought new strength 
to the culture and economy of the entire 
lower Kennebec Valley area. 

Yet the community is not without its sad- 
nesses. Many people don’t know anything 
of those who were left behind; whether their 
families are alive or dead, they may never 
find out, for many letters are returned from 
Russia unopened, and there are no replies 
to many others. And, occasionally, someone 
goes back to Russia, finding America too 
strange, too lonely. 

For those who have settled though, there is 
a yearly renewal of faith in keeping alive the 
old traditions, and the essence of the old 
religion. Their church follows the Julian cal- 
endar, which was still used in Russia long 
after the western world switched to the 
Georgian calendar; Russian Easter falls after 
the Vernal Equinox, as early as March 22 and 
as late as May 1. 

In old Russia, Easter was preceded by a full 
seven weeks of Great Lent. In Richmond, as 
in other Russian colonies outside the U.S. S. R., 
the Lent period has been somewhat shortened 
but the somber spirit of the final Passion 
Week remains; in Richmond’s two Russian 
churches special masses are held twice daily, 
bells ring dolefully, and much time is spent 
on personal repentance and confession. 

Church vestments are changed from white 
and gold to silver and black, Easter icons are 
brought out, the workaday world ceases. In 
Russian homes the women set about the 
heavy ritualistic chore of housecleaning and 
preparing the traditional Easter foods; in 
rare lighthearted moments, great quantities 
of Easter eggs are dyed and handpainted with 
religious symbols and verses and are set aside 
for special use on Easter Sunday. 

Late on Easter Eve the families go to 
church for the blessing of the pas’ka, or 
Easter cheesecake, and kulich, or high, rich 
yeast cake. In the glittering Russian churches 
the cakes are laid out on candle-lit tables, 
and those who have not brought cakes have 
brought bread, or sausage, some Easter offer- 
ing to be ritualistically blessed. 

Before midnight there is a procession of 
the entire congregation around the church, 
tapers lighting up the darkness, icons carried 
aloft, brilliant banners held high, censers 
swinging. The congregation is addressed, 
“Christos Voskresse Ihs Mortvui” and they 
‘reply that in truth, Christ is risen. The serv- 
ices go on until dawn, and then the families 
return home, and exultant Easter having 
arisen from the solemnity of Lent, greeting 
each other and kissing everyone three times, 
symbolic of brotherly love and joy in the 
Resurrection. 

Feasting on paschal lambs and suckling 
pigs and caviar and smoked sturgeon, drink- 
ing great quantities of vodka, visiting from 
house to house, and the beauti- 
fully-decorated eggs, the holiday ends in 
great joy and festivity. 
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Weddings held in the week after Easter are 
said to be the most fortuitous of the whole 
year; it is the ancestral mating season in 
legend and belief of all the animals of woods 
and field, and even the legend of the Easter 
Rabbit was said to have begun here, in pre- 


Christian times. 

“XB” corresponding to the Russian words, 
abbreviated, that mean “Christ Has Risen,” 
is marked on cakes and eggs for Easter, and 
when the last morsel of the blessed Easter 
food is consumed, the Russians declare that 


“Spring is here.” 


[From the Wirthmore Co. magazine, 
December 1958] 
Mn. Parker's RUSSIAN REFUGEES 


His real name is Parker Constantine, man 
ager of the Wirthmore Store at Hallowell, 
Maine, But to nearly 100 White Russian fam- 
ilies in the area he is known as “Mr. Parker” 
—their friend and advisor. 

Among these people are former teachers, 
architects, engineers and officers in the Im- 
perial Russian Army who seek his advice on 
the feeding and management of their laying 
and broiler flocks. Few of them would con- 
sider the purchase of a tractor, “Jeep”—or 
even such things as refrigerators or house- 
hold furniture without first consulting “Mr. 
Parker.” It was he who arranged for delivery 
of their first chicks and taught them the 
essentials of care and feeding. For those who 
could not afford feed, Parker arranged credit 
terms and discovered that these people were 
willing to go without food themselves in 
order to pay their feed bills. 

By making regular calls on these displaced 
persons, many of whom are starting life for 
the third time, Parker Constantine has re- 
kindled a spark of hope in hearts where hope 
had often nearly, but never quite, died. 

Another hero of this story is Vladimir 
Kuhn von Poushental, former Russian baron, 
fiying officer, big-game hunter and philan- 
thropist. A friend of Igor Sikorsky, he figured 
in the development of the helicopter, hav- 
ing worked with Dr. George P. Bothezat who 
first demonstrated the helicopter for the 
U. S. Army in 1922. At present he is president 
of Kennebec Realty, Inc., Kennebec, Maine. 
An American citizen, he is almost entirely 
responsible for transforming a collection of 
abandoned Maine farms into a haven for 
refugees who sought only the opportunity 
to build new lives in America, depending on 
the strength of their minds and bodies—for 
they had little else. 

It was von Poushental who at first planned 
a grand reception for his former countrymen 
when they began to arrive in this country, 
along with thousands of other refugees in 
1946-47. Later he decided that instead of 
holding the gala affair he would provide them 
with an opportunity to work and live in this 
country. Following a personal conviction that 
“we must try to justify our existence by 
helping others” he formed the Alexander 
Nevsky Foundation, named for the Russian 
warrior saint who drove back the Tartars. 
Through this organization, a number of 
abandoned farms around Richmond, Pittston, 
Dresden and Gardiner, Maine, were pur- 
chased and made available to the refugees, 

Many of the farm homes were little more 
than weatherbeaten shacks, the walls of 
barns and out-buildings precariously propped 
against the wind. In some cases roofs were 
gone or beyond repair. Living conditions were 
deplorable by average American standards 
but the hardy Russians stuck it out. Grad- 
ually, working with the scarcest and crudest 
of tools, they began to restore houses and 
buildings. Vegetable gardens sprang up and 
flowers bloomed like living symbols of their 
hopes. 

Small flocks of chickens appeared on farm 
after farm, followed by quiet-spoken, friend- 
ly “Mr. Parker” with feed for the chickens 
and helpful advice on proper care and feed- 
ing. Travelers in the area were amazed to 
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see farm dwellings in which a flock of chick- 
ens occupied the second floor while a Russian 
family lived on the first floor! This arrange- 
ment usually continued until adequate hous- 
ing facilities could be provided for the chick- 
ens, 

For Parker Constantine and his new cus- 
tomers, communication was at first a prob- 
lem. Many Russians could speak several 
languages—except English, Parker learned to 
say “hello” and “good-bye” in Russian and 
gradually picked up other Russian words and 

. He taught them to say “chick start- 
er,” “egg-mash,” “grain,” and other essential 
fragments of the poultryman’s language and 
depended mainly on gestures for social con- 
versation. 

In many ways the “rugged individualism" 
of these people may be compared with that 
of those earlier Maine settlers, whose inde- 
pendence, hard work and resourcefulness es- 
tablished the reputation for which their de- 
scendants are known today. It is appropriate 
that fate should have brought these new 
pioneers to this particular spot. 

Perhaps all of these people should be con- 
sidered heroes, not only as seekers of freedom 
for themselves but as lifelong foes of Soviet 
Communism for which they blame the loss 
of their country, their families and posses- 
sions and for the pain and heartaches they 
have endured ever since 1917 when they were 
forced to flee from Russia. Many of them 
managed to get to America soon afterward 
and have since made new homes and raised 
families throughout our country. Others 
found themselves in various countries of 
Europe—Roumania, Bulgaria, Finland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and other countries 
where they established homes and businesses. 
When these countries became afflicted with 
the cancer of Communism they were again 
forced to flee for their very lives. 

Their implacable hate for the current rulers 
of Russia was recently expressed by Nickolie 
von Knorring who, as an officer in the White 
Russian Army, saw his whole family killed by 
the Bolsheviks. “I would feel sorry to kill a 
chicken but I would not be sorry to kill a 
Communist,” he relates vehemently. 

A graduate of the University of Prague, 
with a master’s degree in architecture, von 
Knorring maintained an office in Prague un- 
til 1944 when he went to Germany where 
he served with the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. Following the war he came to the U.S. 
and he obtained a position with the New 
York City Department of Highways and 
Bridges. Here he met his wife who had at- 
tended the Imperial School in Russia where 
young women studied to become ladies-in- 
waiting to the Empress. She was among those 
who to reach our shores following 
the revolution. They have two children, a 
son and a daughter. 

Because he had always desired a business 
of his own, von Knorring was among the 
first to accept the offer of an abandoned farm 
made by the Nevsky Foundation. Parker 
Constantine ordered 150 baby chicks and 
taught the von Knorrings how to feed and 
care for them properly. Fortunately, von 
Knorring had once helped a friend to raise 
chickens in Europe and with the help of 
Wirthmore literature, combined with months 
of back-breaking work, eventually began to 
receive welcome egg checks for his efforts. 
Being particularly interested in eliminating 
much of the needless labor involved in poul- 
try raising, von Knorring put his knowledge 
of construction work to good use. He de- 
signed and built his own bulk feed bin as 
well as a unique roll-out nest that elimi- 
nates the need for egg cleaning. Their home, 
a rambling old farmhouse, is being remod- 
eled and redecorated by this hardworking 
couple. They are enthusiastic about the fu- 
ture and plan to expand their operation to 
include mink raising. 

In addition to the “White” Russians, those 
who served under the Czar, many of the new 
“downeasters” are former Soviet farmers who 
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chose the West and freedom following World 
War II. The latter spent long years in Dis- 
placed Persons camps before coming to this 
country. 

By their honesty and industry, their cour- 
age and optimism, the newcomers have 
earned the respect of their native neighbors, 
Devoutly religious, they attend either local 
Protestant churches or the St. Alexander 
Nevsky Foundation Orthodox Church in 
Richmond, the only Russian-Greek Orthodox 
Church in Maine, Reverend Afanasy Donet- 
skow, a former Don Cossack officer conducts 
the work of the local church among nearly 
400 Russian families in the area. In many 
homes a corner is devoted to an alter-like 
display of ikons, religious ornaments and 
family photographs, It is apparent that years 
of hardship have only served to strengthen 
their faith in God. 

Children of Russian parents attend Ameri- 
can schools and have proved to be good stu- 
dents, in spite of having to learn a new lan- 
guage in order to understand their teachers. 
Some have headed their classes and a few 
have gone on to college, 

The presence of the new residents has had 
a definite effect in improving the local econ- 
omy. Years ago the area was swept by dis- 
astrous forest fires, leaving only desolation 
over thousands of acres. Many farms were 
offered for taxes and several towns were left 
“in the red.“ 

Today, these old farms are again in opera- 
tion. The Russian families are providing a 
growing market for local products and serv- 
ices and are helping to revive the once 
flourishing agricultural communities. 

Their almost immediate success in poultry 
raising has enabled them not only to improve 
their farms but to obtain a few of the labor- 
saving home conveniences which we so often 
take for granted. 

For his help in making it possible for them 
to obtain these things, the Russian farmers 
are deeply grateful to Parker Constantine. 
Parker and his fellow Wirthmore workers, in 
turn, have come to know and like their Rus- 
sian customers, 

We of Wirthmore can well be proud of 
Parker Constantine and his Hallowell store 
staff for establishing such excellent cus- 
tomer relations among this unique group 
of Maine poultrymen, 


RICHMOND ON THE KENNEBEC 


(Compiled from the manuscripts and sources 
of Walter H. Sturtevant and Ruie L. Cur- 
tis; writer-editor, John Daly Fleming; pub- 
lished by the Richmond Historical Com- 
mittee, Richmond, Maine, February 1966) 

AGAIN THE NEW ENGLAND CORE OF RICHMOND 
RECEIVES A WELCOME IMMIGRANT LEAVENING 
Almost an exact century after the modest 

descent of the Irish emigrant group first 

added to Richmond's development a dis- 
tinctly new traditional background which 
was included in the town’s viewpoints and 
way of life, another unexpected group of per- 
manent residents made its appearance and 
welcome presence felt in the lower Kennebec 
region, with Richmond as its focal point. 
In the years 1952 and 1953, Vladimir Kuhn 
von Poushental, former Russian baron and 
flying officer and at that time a business man 
in central Maine, as well as the founder of 
the Alexander Nevsky Foundation named for 
the Russian warrior saint who had driven 
back the Tartars, hit upon the idea of pro- 
curing a number of abandoned farms around 
Richmond, Pittston, Dresden and Gardiner, 


loyal to the memories of Czarist days as well 
as to all of Russian extraction dedicated in 
their opposition to Communism and all for 
which it stands. 

Another potent organization, having 
branches throughout the world, is the 
White Corps which owns a headquarters 
mansion in Richmond and consists of old 
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Officers of the Imperial army and other 
OCzarist services. Dedicated to the overthrow 
of the Soviet government, they took refuge 
in Yugoslavia and Bulgaria after the first 
World War and the ensuing bitter anti-Com- 
munist fighting on northern fronts, includ- 
ing Siberia. They tried again against Stalin’s 
forces during World War II. The Corps was 
forced to scatter throughout the world after 
the Allied victory of 1945, and many mem- 
bers came eventually to the United States, 
as did other displaced Russians who were 
simply disillusioned by Soviet rule, or were 
destitute following ‘harsh imprisonment in 
Nazi hands. Colonel Anatole Rogoshin, a 
former member of the late Czar’s personal 
bodyguard, and in 1955 a commanding officer 
of the White Corps, took advantage of Mr. 
von Poushental’s mansion refuge in order 
to settle in Richmond. Another new resident 
was the charming and cultured Miss Lydia 
Rennenkampf, daughter of the famous 
Czarist general executed by the Bolsheviks, 
who had herself served as a young front-line 
nurse during the first World War and the 
subsequent anti-Bolshevik fighting. She, 
too, was a member of the White Corps. Miss 
Rennenkampf was invaluable as an inter- 
preter with the Russian acting group in the 
town, and she and her friend, Princess Vera 
Romanov, cousin of the late Czar and daugh- 
ter of the Grand Duke Constantine, have 
won the great respect and admiration of 
both the Russian and American residents. 
The Princess still stays periodically at her 
summer home in Richmond, but Miss Ren- 
nenkampf died in her town residence less 
than a year ago. 

The newcomers who took advantage of 
the von Poushental experiment found the 
local climate and soil much like those of 
central Russia and the people of the Valley 
both helpful and hospitable. They are begin- 
ning to prosper after a period of difficult 
ground work, and Richmond agricultural 
activities and poultry-raising are taking on 
something of the aspects of by-gone days. 

When the first of the recent Russian ar- 
riyals had come to this country shortly after 
World War II, they found it difficult to locate 
themselves in an area where they could settle 
down and adjust properly to their new coun- 
try. Some went into the Middle West and 
others found some satisfaction and happiness 
in Eastern locales such as Springfield, Mass., 
but large urban American communities 
proved difficult to know intimately. Adjust- 
ment in the Kennebec region seems to have 
been easier, and the unfamiliar farming 
mames are now becoming instantly recog- 
nized. There are Kamishny and Pailchik and 
Gurin and von Knorring and Golubar and 
Melnik and Kosenko and many others. It 
is estimated that there are at least 300 Rus- 
sian families in the lower Kennebec Valley 
at the present time. 

And the settling-in has not. been confined 
only to the mundane matters of food and 
shelter and obtaining a few modest comforts. 
The newcomers have entered into the cul- 
tural and religious phases cf town activities. 
They have their own rest-homes for older 
people, one of them the old Richmond Hotel; 
their own Russian restaurant, and their own 
social club; and, particularly, there are the 
art circles making available to local residents 
examples of the great culture of old Russia. 
Eugene Sherbakoff of Richmond, former 
notable actor and director in his native land 
and throughout Europe, has been instru- 
mental with his soloist wife and Mr. and 
Mrs. Nikodein Belenkov, in producing and 
performing outstanding dramatic produc- 
tions. They have appeared not only before 
local audiences, but also on such stages as 
those of the Augusta Players, the Kennebec 
Valley Art Association, and the theater groups 
of Bowdoin College and the University of 
Maine. Nikodein Belenkoy, also a talented 
painter and teacher, has been widely and 
critically praised for his private art exhibits. 

Nor have matters of religious faith been 
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neglected by the Russian group. There are 
three separate places of worship available to 
the colony, and the new St. Alexander Nev- 
sky Church in Richmond is the only Russian 
Orthodox Church in the State of Maine. 

During the slightly more than a dozen 
years since the Lower Kennebec people first 
welcomed their new Russian-bred neighbors, 
@ distinct characteristic, perhaps natural 
and to be expected but nevertheless happily 
manifest, has become notable among the 
younger group, their quick adaptability and 
eagerness for a normal American way of life. 
A ready fluency in the use of vernacular 
English, generally good scholarship records 
in the public schools, and the formation of 
pleasant and sincere friendships with other 
young people of comparable age levels have 
all tended to do away with the strangeness 
which was at first inevitable for a somewhat 
alien group in an unfamiliar community and 
geographical environment. The new young 
citizens take part in clubs and social life, 
participate in athletic organizations, are em- 
ployed gainfully in local business establish- 
ments and, most important of all, they have 
directed their interests to somewhat the same 
goals which their daily asssociates think im- 
portant. There has grown up a mutual respect 
and liking among fellow Americans. 

One such young man is Walter Taranko, 
son of one of the first Russian farmers to 
participate in the area agricultural experi- 
ment, who is employed in the office of the 
local branch of the Depositors Trust Com- 
pany during his vacations from college, and 
whose advice and information were of great 
assistance in the preparation of this mention 
of the Russian incorporation into Maine life. 
His college thesis on old Fort Richmond also 
showed sound research and scholarly ability. 


NOT REALLY AN ENDING BUT A CONTINUATION 


And so that is the story of Richmond-on- 
the-Kennebec, insofar as we know it up to 
this year of our Lord 1966. 

In a way, Richmond shows a curious simi- 
larity to her River in many respects. She has 
her “freshets” when she surges too buoyant- 
ly forward, almost beyond her natural lim- 
itations—relatively brief periods such as ship- 
building frenzy or ice-harvesting prosperity. 
She has her shallow periods, too, when she is 
not fed enough of the essence of her being by 
outside sources, 

But for the most part, she continues on 
her steady, serene and dependable course, 
combining with it a quiet, unspectacular but 
very real beauty all her own, 


From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, Jan. 1, 1967] 
COMMUNITY Is CREATED 


And speaking of books, here’s one called 
“Richmond on the Kennebec” which gives 
the fascinating history of this area in Maine 
for the past 200 years. It tells how in 1952-53 
Baron Vladimir yon Poushental “hit upon the 
idea of procuring a number of abandoned 
farms around Richmond, Pittston, Dresden 
and Gardiner.” 

These farms Val made available to emi- 
grants of White Russian leanings as well as 
to all of Russian extraction dedicated to the 
opposition of communism. 

Now there is the St. Alexander Nevsky 
Church the only Russian Orthodox Church 
in Maine. The countryside is dotted with 
“chicken motels” where the Russian farm- 
ers raise chickens for the Boston and other 
markets. 

Val and Adele are building a Swiss chalet 
in Gardiner near where Ethel and George 
Kennedy have a beautiful farm. 


A TRAVEL INVESTMENT 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous material. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, in conjunc- 
tion with Senator Jacos Javits, I have in- 
troduced legislation which would make a 
much-needed investment in our Nation's 
tourism future. My bill, H.R. 3934, would 
support a significant expansion of our 
programs to bring more foreign tourists 
to this country. 

Our efforts in this direction have so 
far met with some success. Receipts from 
overseas visitors have doubled since 1960. 
This encouraging statistic is, however, 
more than counterbalanced by the grow- 
ing number of Americans who are jetting 
to foreign countries and changing their 
dollars into foreign currency. 

As a result, our balance of payments is 
suffering from the “travel gap.” This is 
the difference between what Americans 
spend in other countries and what 
foreign visitors spend here. This gap 
amounted to about $1.8 billion in 1966 
and is expected to reach $2 billion in 
1967 with the added special attraction of 
“Expo 67” in Montreal. 

We need to make a dramatic effort to 
multiply many times the number of 
foreign tourists visiting this country. As 
the first step, the U.S. Travel Service 
should be adequately funded. Its pres- 
ent $3 million budget can only be re- 
garded as penurious in the light of its 
responsibilities and its wide-awake 
foreign competition. 

Foreign government tourist offices in 
the United States alone are spending an 
estimated $27 million a year to lure 
Americans beyond our borders. Seventy- 
seven countries operate some 150 travel 
offices and branches in this country. We 
spend $3 million with only 11 offices 
abroad. 

Belgium, a country half the size of 
Florida, spent $2.6 million in 1966 for 
tourist promotion, almost as much as we 
did. France had a budget twice the size 
of ours. The promotional budget of our 
neighbor to the north, Canada, was $9.8 
million, or more than three times the 
size of ours. 

My bill would authorize an adequate 
funding of the U.S. Travel Service. It 
would raise the authorization for this 
agency from the present $4.7 million a 
year to $10 million a year. This would 
enable the USTS to realize its full poten- 
tial as a national tourist office. 

In addition, this legislation would add 
a $5 million domestic program to en- 
courage the construction or expansion 
of local facilities to handle foreign 
tourists. This would help meet the 
language problem which is now a sub- 
stantial obstacle to encouraging more 
foreign visitors to travel widely in our 
vast country. 

Finally, this legislation would provide 
up to $2.5 million to support a compre- 
hensive study of the Nation’s travel re- 
sources and policies. A National Tourism 
Resources Review Commission would be 
appointed to determine the domestic 
travel needs of the United States and of 
or from other lands up to the year 

We need such a long-range approach 
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to effectively guide the growth of our 
travel industry. The economic im- 
portance of this industry is undeniable, 
and it will become more important in the 
years ahead as leisure time increases and 
transportation technology advances. My 
bill would provide needed Government 
investment in an industry where public 
returns many times the modest sums in- 
volved are assured. 


IN THE NAME OF CUBAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, today in 
Congress we pay tribute to Cuban Inde- 
pendence Day, May 20, 1902. The cele- 
bration of a nation’s independence, as 
with our own sparkling Fourth of July 
festivities, should be a joyous occasion, 
an occasion for displaying patriotic pride 
and for honoring with deepest gratitude 
the national heroes whose dedicated ef- 
forts won for a people their right to be 
free. It is a deplorable tragedy that on 
May 20, Cuban citizens recall the proud 
day of their independence with tears in 
their eyes. 

For Cubans today are a people in 
bondage. The Castro regime has prosti- 
tuted the Cuban people. It is crippling 
their pride, suffocating their nationalist 
spirit, reducing them to no more than 
slaves of the great deity, power. Cuba to- 
day is ruled by an omnipotent, tyranni- 
cal military order. Fidel Castro has made 
a mockery of the Cuban constitutional 
guarantees, rights for which valiant Cu- 
ban patriots so passionately fought in the 
1800’s. War trials conducted by revolu- 
tionary tribunals, handpicked by Cas- 
tro, have sentenced thousands of politi- 
cal enemies to life imprisonment. 
Countless others have been executed im- 
mediately, without hope of appeal. The 
Government has seized control of all 
communications media, all press opposi- 
tion to Castro tyranny has been quelled. 
All political parties have been outlawed, 
save for Castro’s own pro-Communist 
party. Religion has been persecuted, and 
free elections, so loyally promised by Cas- 
tro, have become a farce. All this, the 
Castro regime has done in the name of 
creating a better world for Cuba and 
mankind. 

Fidel Castro believes himself to be the 
savior of the Caribbean. To this end, he 
has totally rejected U.S. friendship and 
attempted to sanctify his own imperious 
regime by blaming the United States for 
all of Cuba’s inadequacies, He is forcing 
the Cuban people to cast away. bonds of 
friendship which Americans have main- 
tained with them for more than 70 years. 
He has persecuted American citizens 
trapped in Cuba, confiscated over a mil- 
lion dollars worth of U.S. investments 
on the island, and to prove his “inde- 
pendence” from U.S. “domination,” he 
has turned to the Communist bloc, to 
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embrace principles that freedom-loving 
men of the world repudiate and abhor. 

Castro’s successes at convincing his 
own people, the other nations of Latin 
America, and the world community that 
he is indeed a noble saviour of mankind 
are extremely doubtful. Reports from 
inside Cuba inform us that his people 
are far from certain of his selfless sanc- 
tity. The labor situation is restive; the 
cost of living climbs higher; sugar, once 
a source of Cuba’s economic successes, is 
not bringing as high prices. There is a 
critical shortage of medical men, tech- 
nicians, and engineers. The numbers of 
Cuban citizens who sign up to escape 
Castro by U.S. airlift are overwhelmingly 
greater than can be accommodated. Yet 
through all this chaos, Castro conducts 
his reign of terror, daily expounding his 
belief that in order to create a healthy 
climate for mankind, revolution is nec- 
essary—bloody, shooting, bombing rev- 
olution. 

Castro’s countrymen prefer to re- 
nounce their leader to embrace American 
ideals of liberty and democracy. They 
come to the United States passionately 
seeking aid for their ravaged land. The 
American people need only to read of in- 
terviews with the anguished Cuban ref- 
ugees who have sought refuge in my 
own State as well as elsewhere in this 
country. These people have fled in terror 
for their lives and have thrown them- 
selves on the mercy of the United States. 
The tales they tell of the situation in 
Cuba today are enough to make every 
human soul ery out in outrage at this 
desecration of human dignity. 

A recent news report serves as an ex- 
ample of the suffering of countless num- 
bers of Cuban citizens. The report re- 
lated the story of a middle-age Cuban 
who refused to accept Communist be- 
liefs. He signed up to leave Cuba by the 
airlift. Immediately, he lost his job, was 
thrown out of his classes at engineering 
school, lost his ration card and received 
no welfare pay. One night, without warn- 
ing, he was taken from his home in a 
truck with other men to.a work farm 
in the sugareane fields. There, he was 
held prisoner under conditions little bet- 
ter than a concentration camp. Behind 
barbed wire, he was forced to.do stren- 
uous labor in the blazing hot sun, 
watched over by armed guards. The 
wages were ridiculously low, the camp 
was without medical supplies or adequate 
meals, and visitors were permitted only 
once every month. This Cuban citizen 
was fortunate—he was suddenly released 
and permitted to leave Cuba. Behind 
him, he left tens of thousands for whom 
the future looks hopeless. These many 
Cubans see only worsening poverty and 
unbearable dictatorship in store fo 
their beloved homeland. 

Mr. Speaker, what Castro and his 
Communist regime have done to Cuba 
is one of the most vicious examples of 
man’s inhumanity to man in the history 
of the world. Today, the Cuban people, 
struggling under the yoke of Castro and 
Communist suppression, need our pray- 
ers and our support. On this 65th an- 
niversary of their independence day, we 
of the United States express our faith 
in them to break the bonds which im- 
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prison their liberty. Cubans have in their 
heritage a fighting spirit, a proud nature 
dedicated to the cause of national liber- 
ty. The courageous determination of the 
men and women who once achieved in- 
dependence for Cuba will again inspire 
the people. We of the United States 
firmly believe that they will find a way to 
restore their abducted peace and rees- 
* their identity as a sovereign na- 
ion. 

This 65th anniversary of Cuban inde- 
pendence is a time for men of the free 
world to pledge their faith to the tor- 
mented citizens of Cuba, and a time 
when all of the freedom-loving peoples of 
the world should rededicate themselves 
to the cause of human dignity and the 
inherent right of all men to live in 
freedom. 


IRISH IMMIGRATION ADVERSELY 
AFFECTED BY IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT OF 1965 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Rarick). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Ryan], is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, when Con- 
gress passed the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1965 it was thought to be 
a major advancement toward facilitat- 
ing immigration to the country. We were 
told in the congressional hearings of the 
great inequities of the old law. We were 
reminded of the tradition of this country 
as a haven and refuge for those living in 
foreign lands. There is no question that 
the act has removed inequities and in 
many ways has facilitated immigration. 
However, implementation of the act has 
not lived up to expectations. 

The greatest disappointment in the act 
is the problem faced by those who are 
required under the new section 212(a) 
(14) to obtain a labor certificate. Before 
the act was amended, aliens who wanted 
to enter the United States to do skilled 
or unskilled work could do so unless the 
Secretary of Labor certified to the Secre- 
tary of State and to the Attorney 
General that: 

(A) there are available in the United 
States at the alien’s proposed destination 
sufficient workers able, willing, and qualified 
at the time of application for a visa and for 
admission to the United States, to perform 
such skilled or unskilled labor, or (B) the 
employment of such aliens will adversely af- 
fect the wages and working conditions of 
workers in the United States similarly 
employed. 

This section was changed under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1965. 
Instead of providing that an alien can 
enter unless the Secretary of Labor says 
no, it now says an alien cannot enter 
unless the Secretary of Labor says yes. 
This may seem to be merely a technical 
matter. I assure you it is not. The new 
law in effect shifts the burden of proof 
by providing that the alien has to prove 
by getting a labor certificate that he is 
eligible for entry instead of the Secre- 
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tary of Labor proving that he is in- 
eligible. 

The new section 212 (a) (14) has had 
severe effects on immigration. Instead 
of facilitating tion as contem- 
plated by the 1965 act, it has substan- 
tially hampered it. The inequity falls 
upon all aliens seeking to enter our coun- 
try to perform skilled or unskilled labor, 
but it particularly affects Irish immigra- 
tion. Those who have read a number of 
compelling articles by Frank O’Connor 
in the Irish Echo know just how serious 
this problem is. 

In order to get more facts conce: 
the effect of the new section 212(a) (14) 
on Irish immigration, I wrote to the 
US. Ambassador to Ireland. The follow- 
ing is a copy of my letter: 

MarcH 23, 1967. 
Hon. RAYMOND R. GUEST, 
U.S. Embassy, 
Dublin, Ireland. 

Dear Mr. AMBASSADOR: I would greatly ap- 
preciate it if a member of your staff would 
prepare a report for me concerning the effect 
of the 1965 Immigration and Nationality Act 
on Irish Immigration to the United States. 
I have been informed that the new act has 
caused a serious decline in Irish Immigra- 
tion. It is my understanding that the new 
Section 212 (a) (14) has caused much diffi- 
culty. 

It would be most useful to me if the report 
would include the following: 

1. The number of applicants for immigrant 
visas and the number of immigrant visas 
granted for the period of August 1, 1964 
through December 1, 1965. 

2. The number of applicants for immigrant 
visas and the number of immigrant visas 
granted for the period December 1, 1965 to 
the present. 

3. The occupations of those granted im- 
migrant visas for the period August 1, 1964 
December 1, 1965, broken down into cate- 
gories and numbers in each category. 

4, The occupations of those granted immi- 
grant visas for the period December 1, 1965 
to the present, broken down into categories 
and numbers in each category. 

5. The occupations of those denied immi- 
grant visas for the period August 1, 1964 
December 1, 1965, broken down into cate- 
gories and numbers in each category. 

6. The occupations of those denied immi- 
grant visas for the period December 1, 1965 
to the present, broken down into categories 
and numbers in each cal 

If my information proves to be correct and 
there is a marked decline in immigration 
from Ireland, I would greatly appreciate an 
assessment of the cause of the decline with 
particular reference to Section 212 (a) (14). 

I would appreciate the report as soon as 
possible. With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
WILIA F. RYAN, 
Member of Congress. 


The answer to my letter was received 
in my Washington office on May 9. It 
is in effect a study of Irish immigration 
before and after the 1965 act. It is signed 
by Robert P. Chalker, Chargé d’Affaires 
ad interim. I wish to express my grati- 
tude to him and to Ambassador Guest 
for their thorough study, which I in- 
clude at this point in the Recorp: 

EMBASSY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Dublin, Ireland, April 7, 1967. 
Hon. WTLLTAM F. RYAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Ryan: I refer to your letter of 
March 23, 1967, addressed to Ambassador 
Guest and to our interim reply of March 
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29. As you noted in your letter, there has 
been a decline in Irish immigration since the 
revision of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act in December 1965. Various factors are 
responsible for this decline. 

First of all, prior to December 1, 1965, 
there had been a downward trend in recent 
years in the number of applicants for im- 
migrant visas at this office. The statistics 
cited below reflect this trend: 


1964 1965 1966 
Preliminary inquiries 1 6,483 | 5,797 4,725 
Applicants for immigrant 
pisas? „ 5,817 4,750 1,996 
Immigrant visas issued 2 4,619 | 4,004 1,741 
1 All persons who have made an inquiry in regard to 


immigration to the United States. 

? All persons who have been registered, i.e., for whom a 
3 or labor certification has keen spproved or who 

ave established their exemption from the provisions of 
sec. 212(a) (14). 

3 In November 1965 there was an artificial inflation in 
immigrant visa issuance due to an all-out effort by this 
Office to issue as many visas as possible before Dec. 1, 

1965, since many applicants would not{ qualify under 
sec. 212(a) (14) after this date. 

Secondly, there is no doubt that Section 
212 (a) (14) of the Act has caused a decrease 
in Irish immigration to the United States. 
As many Irish visa applicants are unskilled 
or semi-skilled workers, they are unable to 
qualify under Section 212(a)(14) as 
amended. 

Thirdly, the war in Vietnam undoubtedly 
has caused a certain decrease, since every 
male immigrant 18 years of age or older who 
was born on or after September 15, 1925 has 
a legal obligation to register for military 
service. It has been noted by members of the 
visa staff that in recent years fewer males 
are applying for visas in proportion to 
females 

Fourthly, in the last few years Ireland has 
progressed economically which has enabled 
more Irish citizens to find employment at 
home. 

Fifthly, the decline in the first six months 
following the effective date of the amend- 
ment is due somewhat to the fact that it 
took some time to get the machinery into 
working order, and it was about three months 
before the first labor certification was re- 
ceived. Also, every prospective applicant was 
informed that the amendment would be ef- 
fective December 1, 1965, and was urged to 
complete his visa application before that 
date. Consequently, many visas, which would 
normally have been issued in December and 
January, were issued instead in October and 
November. 

The responses to the questions posed in 
your letter are as follows: 


Prelim- Appli- Immi- 
inary cants for grant 
inguiries | immigrant visas 
visas issued 
Aug. 1, 1964 
through Dec. 1, 
—— EI, 7, 502 6, 785 5, 713 
Dee. 1, 1965, 
through 
31, 1967...-..... 6, 317 2, 550 2,213 


As you will note from the figures listed 
above, there has been a definite widening 
of the gap from “preliminary inquiries” to 
“applicants for immigrant visas” during the 
period from December 1, 1965 through March 
31, 1967. In the Embassy's opinion, this gap 
is attributable to five principal factors: 

(a) Some applicants took no further ac- 
tion after having read the preliminary in- 
structions, as they did not think they would 
qualify for a visa. 

(b) Some applicants returned the prelimi- 
mary questionnaire and were notified that 
they were ineligible at the present time be- 
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cause their occupations were on Schedule 
B (the noncertification list). 

(c) Some applicants were unable to find 
employers in the United States who would 
file labor certifications on their behalf. 

(d) Some applicants requested labor cer- 
tifications and were informed by the De- 
partment of Labor that their certifications 
were not approved. 

(e) Some male applicants did not wish 
to immigrate after reading in the prelimi- 
nary instructions that they must register 
for military service. 

8. No record is kept of occupations of ap- 
Plicants to whom visas are issued. Regula- 
tions prescribe that the Embassy's copies of 
visas issued be destroyed after sixteen 
months, Therefore, the Embassy is unable 
to furnish the occupations cf those granted 
immigrant visas for the period August 1, 
1964 through December 1, 1965. 

4. I assume that since your letter deals 
with the difficulties caused by Section 212 
(a) (14) you are particularly interested in 
the occupations of those applicants to whom 
that section is applicable. Therefore, those 
applicants who are exempt from the pro- 
visions of Section 212(a)(14) have not been 
included in the statistics shown in Enclo- 
sure 1, as their occupations had no bearing 
on their being granted visas. In order to ob- 
tain these figures, a member of our staff re- 
viewed the duplicate copy of every visa is- 
sued during the period December 1, 1965 to 
the present. The labor certification itself is 
attached to the original visa which is sub- 
mitted by the applicant to the Immigration 
Officer at the port of entry. For that reason, 
the occupations as listed on the attached 
sheet are not completely accurate, as it is 
the applicant’s present occupation rather 
than the occupation which he intends to 
pursue in the United States which is given 
on the application. These may differ. For 
example, although an applicant may be a 
factory worker in Ireland, he may intend 
to work as a live-in-domestic in the United 
States. 

5. We do not have records from which we 
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can obtain the occupations of those denied 
immigrant visas for the period August 1, 
1964 through December 1, 1965. Although a 
number of applicants under certain occupa- 
tional categories were refused visas prior to 
December 1, 1965, under the previous Sec- 
tion 212(a) (14), the fact that the labor re- 
striction applied only in certain areas of the 
United States rather than on a nationwide 
scale enabled those who were found ineligible 
under this section of the law to overcome 
their ineligibility quite easily by changing 
either their intended occupation or their in- 
tended place of resideace in the United 
States. 

6 Since December 1, 1965, no applicant 
has been formally refused an immigrant visa 
at this office under Section 212(a) (14). Such 
applicants would never reach the stage of 
making a formal visa application. At the 
present time, an applicant whose occupation 
is on Schedule B is notified, after his pre- 
liminary questionnaire is reviewed, that he 
is not eligible at the present time for a visa. 
During the period from December 1, 19665, 
through March 31, 1967, 4,459 preliminary 
visa questionnaires were received by the Em- 
bassy from intending immigrants. Of this 
number, approximately 380 applicants gave 
occupations listed on Schedule B. The num- 
ber of applicants who failed to find employ- 
ers to file certifications or whose applica- 
tions for certification were declined by the 
Department of Labor is, of course, unknown, 

For your information the Embassy en- 
closes a table (Enclosure 1) showing the 
number and classification of immigrant visas 
issued by this office to Irish applicants since 
December 1, 1965. It reflects that 235 non- 
preference visas have already been issued 
during the first three months of this year 
compared to 874 for the previous thirteen 
months, or a total of 1109 since the amend- 
ments to the Immigration and Nationality 
Act went into effect on December 1, 1965. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT P. CHALKER, 
Chargé d'Affaires ad Interim. 
Enclosures. 


Immigrant visas issued and refused at Dublin to Irish applicants 


Dec. 1, 1965, to 
Dec, 


Classification 


n and nonpreference: 


5th preference... 
6th preference. 
Nonpreference. _. 


Total 


Issued | Refused! 


Jan. 1 to 
31, 1960 Mar. 31, 1967 


Issued | Refused! 


The —— under the heading Di pr represent refusals under provisions of the law other than sec. 212(a) (14) 
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ae of applicants issued immigrant 

visas from Dec. 1, 1965, through Mar. 31, 

1967, to whom sec. 212 (a) (14) is applicable 
(foreign seamen not included) 


6th pref- | Nonpref- 
erence | erence 


375 
4 


15 


Electronic engineers 
Industrial engineers. 
Airline pilots 
Mathematicians 


Phyatal education 
So aaah orn ap T A A BEE Cee 


Stenographers 3 
Ad e e opera- 


2 
D 
= 
A 
7 
7 
H 
7 
p 
i 
i 
pi 
i 
$ 
H 
＋ 
ic DA Dt ph be t DO DO ed hE ol el eh od ed ee eee el eel 


Grand total 


Mr. Speaker, from the study it is clear 
that section 212 (a) (14) as amended in 
1965 has had a substantial effect on Irish 
immigration and that effect has been 
negative. I wish to highlight just a few of 
the items in the above study. 

First of all, applications for visas hays 
seriously declined. In 1964 there were 
5,817 applications; in 1965 there were 
4,750; and in 1966 only 1,996. As the study 
states prospective applicants were dis- 
couraged once they knew of the new sec- 
tion 212(a) (14). The number of visas ac- 
tually issued have also taken a sharp 
decline. ; 

In 1964 there were 4,619 visas issued; in 
1965 there were 4,004; and in 1966 there 
were only 1,741 visas issued. 

The study states: 
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There is no doubt that Section 212(a) (14) 
of the act has caused a decrease in Irish im- 
migration to the United States. As many Irish 
visa applicants are unskilled or semi-skilled 
workers, they are unable to qualify under 
Section 212(a)(14) as amended, 


The American Embassy in Ireland an- 
ticipated the negative effects of the new 
section. The study points out: 

In November 1965, there was an artificial 
inflation of immigrant visa issuance due to 
an all-out effort by this office to issue as many 
visas as possible before December 1, 1965, 
since many applications would not qualify 
under Section 212 (a) (14) after this date. 


I applaud the efforts of our Embassy 
to try to issue as many visas as possible 
before the new law went into effect. But 
now that the new law is in force, we must 
do something about it. 

Earlier this year I introduced H.R, 
7775 to rectify this situation by removing 
the inequity of section 212(a) (14). My 
bill amends the new section by substitut- 
ing for it the old section 212(a) (14) with 
one other substantive change which I will 
discuss shortly. In other words, if my bill 
is approved, once again aliens will be able 
to enter the United States unless the Sec- 
retary of Labor makes a specific finding 
that— 

(A) there are available in the United 
States at the alien’s proposed destination 
sufficient workers able, willing, and qualified 
at the time of the application for a visa and 
for admission to the United States, to per- 
form such skilled or unskilled labor, or (B) 
the employment of such aliens will adversely 
affect the wages and working conditions of 
oe phe in the United States similarly em- 
ployed. 


As it stands now, section 212(a) (14) 
does not apply to parents, spouses, or 
children of U.S. citizens or aliens law- 
fully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if these relatives 
were born in any independent foreign 
country in the Western Hemisphere or 
the Canal Zone. My bill increases the 
class of relatives to include the brother, 
sister, son, or daughter of a citizen of 
the United States or an alien lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence.” 

This change is in keeping with the 
intent of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act of 1965 to reunite families. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 7775 seeks to cor- 
rect an inequity that most of us never 
anticipated in 1965. It is an inequity 
which particularly affects Irish immigra- 
tion. I know that, because of our distin- 
guished Speaker and the late President 
Kennedy as well as several Members of 
the Congress who are of Irish descent, I 
need not dwell on the magnificent con- 
tribution of the Irish to our Nation. It 
would be to America’s detriment to con- 
tinue 212(a) (14) in its present form. The 
law should be changed and changed 
quickly. 3 


i 


VACATING SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Pucrnsk1], is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr, Speaker, I had ob- 
tained a special order to pay special trib- 
ute to Cuban Independence Day. In view 
of the fact that I spoke on Cuban inde- 
pendence under the special order of the 
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gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN] 
I yield back the balance of my time. 


BUDDHA’S BIRTHDAY OFFERS OP- 
PORTUNITY FOR BOLD PEACE 
INITIATIVE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 15 minutes, 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been deeply concerned for some time 
over the increasing tempo of the war in 
Vietnam, and of repeated failures of 
efforts to bring the conflict to the peace 
table. 

We are all aware of the long history of 
peace proposals and rejections, counter- 
proposals and counterrejections—all of 
the various attempts at peacemaking in 
Vietnam. A thoughtful, enlightening ar- 
ticle in the May 1 issue of the New York 
Times, which I placed into the RECORD 
yesterday, recalls the shifting of posi- 
tions on both sides during the past 32 
weeks. 

The author of the article, Robert Klei- 
man, a member of the editorial board of 
the Times, cites the necessity of deter- 
mining exactly what went wrong with 
the peacemaking efforts of the past, if 
we are to succeed in a new attempt, 
hopefully during the agreed pause on 
May 23, which is Buddha’s birthday. 

On that day, there will be at least a 
1-day truce and pause in the bombing, 
and possibly it will be extended to 2 days. 
Would this not be an ideal opportunity 
for the United States to seize a bold, new 
peace initiative, avoiding the failings of 
the past? 

Let us take the unequivocal position 
that we are ready to negotiate immedi- 
ately. Let us set a time and place to meet, 
and pledge to continue our cease-fire as 
long as the talks go on. Let us show the 
world that we mean what we say about 
seeking an honorable peace. 

Then, if Hanoi refuses to accept, or if 
it accepts and then violates its trust, the 
world can judge for itself whose desire for 
peace is real, and whose intentions are 
honest, 

Hopes are not enough. Declarations of 
our peaceful intentions do not go far 
enough. We must translate our hopes and 
our declarations into a specific practical 
proposal, that will leave no doubt about 
our readiness and determination to meet 
at the conference table with all parties 
involved in this bloody conflict. 

I do not mean only in the minds of the 
North Vietnamese. We must convince all 
of the people of the world—alined, and 
nonalined—of our credibility. 

We cannot achieve that conviction by 
merely repeating our willingness to nego- 
tiate, and by repeating the history of how 
our offers to negotiate were ignored or 
flatly rejected. This cannot end the 
deadly stalemate. 

Let us, instead, formulate a specific 
agenda for ending hostilities, and present 
it to the world as proof that our desire 
for peace is earnest. 

Let us call upon the other side to lay 
down their arms and meet with us at 
the conference table on the anniversary 
of Buddha’s birth. 
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Such a proposal must come directly 
from the President, who must set a spe- 
cific place for the meeting. The confer- 
ence should take place in a neutral city 
in Southeast Asia, equally accessible and 
equally satisfactory to all participants. 
Perhaps, Rangoon in Burma would be an 
appropriate meeting site. 

Our offer should extend to all inter- 
ested parties, including the National 
Liberation Front. When the announce- 
ment is made, the President should 
pledge a complete cessation of our bomb- 
ing, to take effect a full 24 hours before 
the conference starts. 

The world must be told that the U.S. 
Secretary of State will be prepared to 
meet his counterparts at the conference 
table. The agenda should allow for dis- 
cussion of what was once outlined as 
America’s 14 points, and more recently 
summarized as 10 points. It could also 
include Hanoi’s four points, the 1954 and 
1962 Geneva accords, and any other 
points of discussion arrived at by mutual 
agreement, 

Such a concrete proposal by the United 
States, leaving no opening for doubt or 
question, is the only possibility for effect- 
ing a climate which will make a nego- 
tiated settlement possible. 

If such a conference does not follow, 
then we will have made one important 
gain: from then on, no one could doubt 
the willingness and the desire of the 
United States for peace. The world would 
be convinced that our quest for peace is 
not just talk, not just propaganda, but 
a genuine goal. And conversely, Hanoi’s 
duplicity would be exposed. 

We cannot seek an end to this conflict 
on a one-way street, as was so clearly and 
lucidly made public yesterday in a state- 
ment by 16 Members of the other body, 
who have frequently disagreed with ad- 
ministration policy in Vietnam. 

Their statement pointed out that 

The tragic war in Vietnam should be ended 
by negotiation of a mutually acceptable set- 
tlement. However, in the absence of such a 
settlement, we remain steadfastly opposed to 
any unilateral withdrawal, of American 
troops from South Vietnam, 


Further, the statement stressed that a 
negotiated peace is the last and only re- 
maining alternative to a prolonged and 
intensified war.” 

I trust that Hanoi will read this state- 
ment with concentration and under- 
standing. I trust, also, that the admin- 
istration will take the necessary initia- 
tive to allow such a new understanding 
to lead to effective two-way action. 

What better time could there be for 
this to come about than the forthcom- 
ing truce on May 23? 

There is no reason for the United 
States to prove its military might. There 
can be little doubt about the ability of a 
fully mobilized America to win a war. 

The challenge to us is not a military 
challenge, but a challenge of peace. We 
must prove to the world that we can end 
this war with honor, and bring peace to 
Southeast Asia. 


WHO IS A NATURAL-BORN CITIZEN? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from New York [Mr. KuprermMan] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
the current discussion as to the meaning 
of “natural born citizen” in article II, sec- 
tion 1, paragraph 5 of the U.S. Consti- 
tution and the questions raised by our 
colleague, Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, 
chairman of our Judiciary Committee, as 
to the meaning thereof in connection 
with the impending presidential candi- 
dacy of Gov. George Romney, of Michi- 
gan, it is interesting to note that the 
matter was researched some 12 years ago 
by my constituent Cyril C. Means, Jr. 

In 1955, in anticipation of the 1956 
national conventions and the possible 
candidates for national office such as the 
late Christian A. Herter, born in France, 
Herbert Hoover, Jr. born in England, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., born in Can- 
ada, Mr. Means wrote a scholarly article 
on the subject of presidential qualifica- 
tion, and the question of place of birth, 
which was published in U.S. News & 
World Report of December 23, 1955. 

Entitled “Is Presidency Barred to 
Americans Born Abroad,” this article by 
Cyril C. Means, Jr., casts new light on 
the significance of the constitutional pro- 
vision. 

Mr. Means is certainly qualified to dis- 
cuss this question having been a profes- 
sor of law at Stanford University and 
Detroit College of Law and law secretary 
to the late chief justice of Michigan, Hon. 
Henry M. Butzel, and the author of a 
number of legal articles. 

The article follows: 

[From U.S. News & eae Report, Dec. 23, 
1955] 


Is PRESIDENCY BARRED TO AMERICANS BORN 
ABROAD? 


(Note.—Among men being mentioned as 
possible future Presidents are three who 
were born outside the United States: Chris- 
tian A. Herter, F. D. Roosevelt, Jr., and Her- 
bert Hoover, Jr. 

(The question is now being raised whether 
these three men—or any other American 
born abroad—can legally become President. 

(Reason for doubt is that the Constitution 
says only “natural born” citizens are eligible 
for the Presidency. And no court has ever 
defined what “natural born” means. 

(Now, for the first time, a thorough study 
of this important question has been made. 
The author, Cyril C. Means, Jr., arbitration 
director of the New York Stock Exchange, 
is an expert in constitutional law, 

(Mr. Means tells here what the problem 
is—and how he thinks a court would decide 
it. 

} (By Cyril C. Means, Jr.) 

“No Person except a natural born Citizen 
or a Citizen of the United States at the time 
of the Adoption of this Constitution shall 
be eligible to the Office of President; neither 
shall any Person be eligible to that Office 
who shall not have. . . been fourteen Years 
a Resident within the United States.”—Art. 
II, Sect. 1, par. 5, Original Constitution 

1787). 

s “No person Constitutionally ineligible to 
the office of President shall be eligible to 
that of Vice President of the United 
States. Twelfth Amendment (1804). 

One out of every 200 born Americans is not 
a native of the United States but is a child 
born abroad of American parentage. 

Natives, irrespective of parentage, are “nat. 
ural born” citizens, in the sense of the 
original Constitution's presidential-eligibil- 
ity clause. Those of foreign birth and par- 
entage, who are individually admitted to 
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American citizenship by judicial proceedings 
subsequent to birth, are not “natural born” 
citizens and are ineligible. It is only the tiny 
group between the larger two—the citizens 
by parentage, as they are sometimes called— 
who present a question, 

A citizen by parentage is one who, though 
born outside the United States, is a citizen 
from birth because one (or both) of his 
parents, at the time of his birth, was an 
American citizen. Acts of Congress declare 
who are citizens by parentage. From 1790 
to 1934, only an American father could 
transmit citizenship by parentage to his child 
born abroad. Since 1934, either parent, if a 
citizen, does so. 

Few today, citizens by parentage already 
number such notable figures as Under Secre- 
tary of State Herbert Hoover, Jr., former Rep- 
resentative Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., and 
Governor Christian A. Herter of Massachu- 
setts, who were born, of American parents, in 
England, Canada and France, respectively. 
Governor Herter’s growing mention for a 
place on the Republican ticket in 1956 has 
revived the question of the constitutional 
eligibility of such citizens to the nation’s 
highest office. 

In coming decades, the numerous progeny 
born abroad to the hundreds of thousands of 
American couples, civilian and military, sta- 
tioned in occupied and Allied countries since 
World War II, will reach maturity and pre- 
sent the question—unless by then it has been 
authoritatively answered—on a broader scale. 

Citizens by parentage, like natives, are 
born citizens. In this respect both natives and 
citizens by parentage differ from non-natives 
of foreign parentage who are naturalized, 
after birth, by judicial proceedings to which 
they or their parents are es. 

Of the other hand, in 1898, six justices of 
the Supreme Court expressed the opinion 
that citizens by parentage were not less 
“naturalized” than those of foreign parent- 
age and birth individually admitted to citi- 
zenship by judicial proceedings after birth. 
Acts of Congress said these judges, conferred 
“citizenship upon foreign-born children of 
citizens” as a class, and other acts of Con- 
gress enabled “foreigners individually to be- 
come citizens by proceedings in the judicial 
tribunals,” but both types of legislation were 
enacted pursuant to Congress’s constitution- 
al power “to establish an uniform rule of 
naturalization.” 

While this passage in the majority opin- 
ion in that case (United States v. Wong Kim 
Ark) was not necessary to the decision of the 
question there presented, and thus is not a 
binding precedent, it is an important pro- 
nouncement by six of the country’s foremost 
judges. In no case has the question of the 
presidential eligibility of citizens by parent- 
age been decided, commented on or even 
argued. 

Does it follow from the fact that citizens 
by parentage are “naturalized” that they are 
ineligible to the Presidency? Not at all. The 
Constitution does not say that a “natural- 
ized” citizen is ineligible, but that only “a 
natural born Citizen“ is eligible. If, therefore, 
it is possible for one to be a natural-born and 
a na citizen at the same time, such 
a person is eligible. 

The vast majority of citizens are either 
natural-born and not naturalized (I. e., na- 
tives) or naturalized and not natural-born 
(1. e., those of foreign birth and parentage, 
admitted to citizenship after birth). The 
only group left is citizens by parentage. They 
are “naturalized,” from the moment of birth, 
under pre-existing acts of Congress. The con- 
trolling question, however, is yet to be an- 
swered: Are they also “natural born” citizens, 
within the of those words as used 
in the presidential-eligibility clause? 

“Natural born Citizen”—like its British 
progenitor, “natural born subject”—never 
was an expression in common use, and today 
is but an archaism. It has not appeared in a 
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federal statute since 1795. For 160 years, the 
only American legal text containing it has 
been the presidential-eligibility clause in the 
Constitution of 1787. 

That instrument was framed in Philadel- 
phia by a Federal Convention consisting of 
22 laymen and 33 lawyers. Every one of the 
55 had been born a “natural born subject” 
of the King and a native of the Empire, 47 
having been born in the 13 colonies and 8 
in other dominions of the Crown, Since 1708 
a British statute had provided that the chil- 
dren of British fathers born outside the Em- 
pire were “natural born subjects,” and since 
1714 a clause of the English Act of Settle- 
ment of 1700 had been in effect which dis- 
qualified, for life, from all manner of office- 
holding, all persons born outside the Empire, 
“although ... Naturalized .. . Except such 
as are born of English Parents.” 

Thus, the legal system in which the 33 
lawyers among the framers had been trained, 
and under which all of them had grown to 
manhood, contained important statutory en- 
actments characterizing citizens by parent- 
age both as “natural born subjects” and as 
“naturalized,” but assimilating them to na- 
tives, rather than to other naturalized sub- 
jects, in regard to eligibility to office. To the 
framers in 1787, there would have been no 
incongruity in suggesting that a citizen by 
Parentage was both “naturalized” and na- 
tural born”; to them, “native” and “natural- 
ized” were the mutually exclusive terms, 
which never overlapped nor applied to the 
same person, while natural born” and “nat- 
uralized” did overlap in every case, and only 
in the case, of a citizen by parentage. More- 
over, there is some indication in the records 
of their proceedings that their use of the 
term “natural born” may have been with 
deliberate intent to qualify citizens by par- 
entage for the Presidency. 

Virginia alone among the 13 colonies at- 
tempted a thoroughgoing revision and codi- 
fication of the English statutes during the 
Revolutionary period. The Virginia citizen- 
ship law of 1779 (authored by Jefferson and 
Wythe) conferred citizenship by parentage 
upon Virginian children born abroad. In an 
amendatory act of 1783, a disqualification 
from all manner of officeholding was im- 
posed on all citizens who should become 
such, after birth, through judicial natural- 
ization proceedings, but natives and citizens 
by parentage alike were exempted from this 
disqualification. The Virginia acts of 1779 
and 1783 thus reproduce, in operation and 
effect, the British system set forth in the 
parliamentary acts of 1708 and 1700, respec- 
tively, although the Virginia legislation did 
not employ the words “naturalized” or “na- 
tural born” to describe the varieties of citi- 
zenship conferred. 

The Federal Convention of 1787 debated 
the qualifications of Representatives and 
Senators on August 8, 9 and 18, before getting 
to those of the President. There was a group, 
spearheaded by Gouverneur Morris of Penn- 
sylvania and Pinckney of South Carolina, 
who would have favored restraining eligibility 
to the Senate to “natives,” but were willing 
to con.promise at a residence requirement of 
14 years. (The most recent immigrant among 
the eight delegates who were not natives of 
the 13 colonies, Hamilton, had landed in 
New York 15 years before.) The Gouverneur 
Morris-Pinckney faction was opposed by a 
group of “liberals”—Hamilton, Franklin, 
Madison and Wilson—who were any 
constitutional requirement of a period of 
citizenship for holding office, and favored 
leaving the fixing of such requirements to 
Congress as an incident of its power to es- 
tablish “an uniform rule of naturalization.” 
The debates were spirited, and resulted in a 
compromise whereby 9 years’ citizenship was 
required of Senators, and 7 of Representa- 
tives, and both requirements were spelled 
out in the Constitution. 

Advocate of confining public office to na- 
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tives though he was, Gouverneur Morris also 
favored a proviso which would have imposed 
these requirements only on citizens there- 
after naturalized. Those who supported this 
saving clause argued that those already nat- 
uralized had been granted equality with 
natives under State laws. and that it would 
be a breach of good faith for the new Con- 
stitution to deprive them of this, even for a 
itmited period. The proviso failed of adoption 
by only one vote. 


AGAINST FOREIGNERS IN GOVERNMENT 


Meanwhile, on July 25, 1787, John Jay, in 
New York, had written Washington, as pres- 
ident of the Federal Convention: 

“Permit me to hint whether it would not 
be wise and reasonable to provide a strong 
check to the admission of foreigners into the 
administration of our National Government, 
and to declare expressly that the command in 
chief of the American Army shall not be 
given to, nor devolve on, any bui a natural 
born citizen.” (Italics Jay's.) 

Jay had been Chief Justice of New York, 
and was soon to become the first Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States. Children had been 
born to him abroad while he, accompanied 
by his wife was on diplomatic missions in 
Spain and France during the War of Inde- 
pendence. Both as a lawyer and as a father 
his use of “natural born citizen” rather than 
“native citizen” is significant. 

What prompted Jay’s “hint”? The very day 
he wrote W. n, a Connecticut news- 
paper (the Fairfield Gaze‘te, puolished the 
text of an anonymous “letter,” dated Phila- 
delphia, June 19, intimating that the Federal 
Convention (which was sitting behind closed 
doors) was concocting a monarchical form 
of government and planning to invite Prince 
Frederick Augustus, the second son of George 
III, to accept an American crown. Jay had 
seen enough of monarchies in Madrid and 
Paris; he had no desire to see one established 
here. As Secretary of Foreign Affairs under 
the Articles of Confederation, he doubtless 
heard of the Frederick Augustus rumor even 
before it was published in the Fairfield Ga- 
zette. A requirement of natural-born citizen- 
ship for our chief magistracy would effec- 
tively exclude European princes, 

Hamilton, in Philadelphia, got hold of a 
copy of the “letter” purportedly disclosing the 
Frederick Augustus scheme on August 20, 
and was sufficiently disturbed to write to 
friends in Connecticut asking who was be- 
hind it. They eventually assured him that 
it was a “fictitious performance,” manufac- 
tured in their State by a republican Federal- 
ist to frighten anti-Federalists into accepting 
a stronger national Constitution lest a worse 
fate (monarchy) befall them. Some former 
Tories, however, had got behind the scheme 
with sincere support. 

At any rate, the framers felt it prudent to 
“leak” the following unofficial statement to 
the Philadelphia press, which was published 
in the Pennsylvania Journal on August 22: 

“We are informed that many letters have 
been written to the members of the Federal 
Convention from different quarters, respect- 
ing the reports idly circulating that it is in- 
tended to establish a monarchical govern- 
ment, to send for [Prince Frederick Augus- 
tus], Co. &c.—to which it has been uniformly 
answered, ‘though we cannot, affirmatively, 
tell you what we are doing, we can, nega- 
tively, tell you what we are not doing—we 
never once thought of a king.“ 

Meanwhile, inside Independence Hall, the 
framers were attending to the matter. On 
August 20, Gerry of Massachusetts moved 
that the Committee of Detail be instructed 
to report proper qualifications for the Presi- 
dent.” On August 22, Rutledge of South Caro- 
lina, for the Committee, reported the follow- 
ing: “He shall be of the age of 35 years, and 
a Citizen of the United States, and shall have 
been an Inhabitant for 21 years,” 

This 21 years’ residence requirement was 
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an admirable way of excluding European 
princes, but it also disqualified three of the 
eight foreign-born among the delegates: 
Hamilton, McHenry of Maryland, and Butier 
of South Carolina. Interestingly, Jay's “nat- 
ural born citizen” suggestion to Washington 
either was not transmitted by him to the 
Committee of Detail, or, if it was, was not 
adopted by it, at this point (August 22). 
KEEPING ROYALTY OUT 

On September 2, however, Washington 
wrote Jay thanking him for the “hints con- 
tained in your letter“ (of July 25), and, on 
September 4, the Committee of Eleven (the 
drafting committee which succeeded the 
Committee of Detail) redrafted the presi- 
dential-eligibility clause to provide that “no 
person except a natural born citizen or a 
citizen of the United States at the time of 
the adoption of this Constitution shall be 
eligible,” and reducing the residence require- 
ment from 21 years to 14, which would still 
be adequate to exclude foreign princes, but 
would restore to eligibility all 55 delegates. 

One sees in the “citizen ...at the time of 
the adoption of this Constitution” clause a 
reincarnation of the sayin? previsc which 
Gouverneur Morris (a member of the Com- 
mittee of Eleven) had favored for Congress- 
men on August 13. Since the 14 years’ resi- 
dence requirement applied to natives anu 
naturalized alixe, there was no defaulting, in 
respect of those already naturalized, in the 
States’ undertakings that they were to be on 
a par with natives. 

For those born or naturalized after the 
adoption of the Constitution, however, a dis- 
criminatory regime was set up. Some would 
be eligible; others would not be. A line had 
to be drawn between the two groups. Where? 
It would have been easy to draw it, in terms, 
between “natives” and “naturalized.” In the 
debates on Senators“ and Representatives’ 
qualifications, the delegates had spoken of 
“natives” and “native Citizens” 13 times, of 
natural born citizens“ not once. The latter 
expression makes its first and last appear- 
ance, in their proceedings, in the September 
4 report of the Committee of Eleven, which 
was adopted by the Convention unanimously 
and without discussion. 

Six of the Committee of Eleven were mem- 
bers of the bar, and a seventh had studied 
law. It is very difficult to account for their 
adoption of the term natural born citizen,” 
in preference to the “native citizens” of the 
floor debates of August 9 and 13, unless they 
believed the former to be the term which 
more accurately reflected their purpose. 

This leads one to focus attention on the 
difference in legal meanings between the two 
terms—as they were understood by minds 
steeped in the English legal tradition in 
1787—and the only difference which such 
scrutiny reveals is that, whereas all “natives” 
(except the children of foreign diplomats 
and invading armies) were “natural born 
subjects,” the converse of this proposition 
was not true. Some “natural born subjects” 
were not “natives,” and these were none 
other than foreign-born children of native 
parentage. 

If, as seems very likely, Washington passed 
Jay’s “hint” to the Committee of Eleven and 
mentioned its source, those who knew of 
Jay’s foreign-born progeny would have an 
additional reason for thinking of citizens by 
parentage. As Jay had held the nation’s high- 
est post under the Articles of Confedera- 
tlon—President of Congress—such details of 
his family life must have been matters of 
widespread knowledge. 

In enacting the earliest naturalization law 
under the new Constitution, the First Con- 
gress provided for judicial proceedings for 
the admission, subsequent to birth, of citi- 
zenship of individuals of foreign birth and 
parentage, and declared them simply “citi- 
zens.” In a separate sentence, it declared that, 
as a class, 
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“, .. the children of citizens of the United 
States, that may be born beyond sea, or out 
of the limits of the United States, shall be 
considered as natural born citizens.” 

This clause was inserted in the House of 
Representatives, at the behest of a member 
who made specific reference to the English 
Act of Settlement of 1700 as the precedent 
Congress ought to follow. The members of 
the First Congress (of whom 20 had been 
delegates to the Federal Convention, and 
8 members of the Committee of Eleven) thus 
appear to have been expressing the opinion 
that citizens by parentage were eligible to the 
only office (the Presidency) as to which the 
Constitution had followed the Act of Settle- 
ment in imposing a lifelong disqualification. 
The Act of Settlement had disqualified those 
born abroad “although ... Naturalized ... 
Except such as are born of English Parents"; 
the Constitution had disqualified everyone 
“except a natural born citizen.” The First 
Congress thus appears to be expressing the 
opinion that these two disqualifications were 
identical in scope. 

A question does arise as to whether it is 
a legislative function to express such an 
opinion as to the presidential eligibility of 
citizens by parentage, or whether such a 
declaration goes beyond Congress’s power “to 
establish an uniform rule of naturalization.” 
In 1795, the Third Congress passed the second 
naturalization law, which repealed and su- 
perseded the 1790 Act. The 1795 Act charac- 
terizes the foreign-born children of citizens, 
along with other nonnatives, who, after birth, 
are individually and judicially naturalized, 
simply as “citizens,” dropping the “natural 
born” characterization discriminating the 
former from the latter which had been in 
the Act of 1790. The 1795 practice has been 
followed in subsequent nationality legisla- 
tion. 

While the debates preceding the 1795 en- 
actment are too sketchily reported to clari- 
fy why this particular change was made, we 
do know that Madison was chairman of the 
House committee where it was made. By this 
time Madison had shifted from his early 
Federalism and broad-constructionism to his 
later anti Federalism and strict-construc- 
tionism, as appears from his speeches on 
other features of the 1795 bill; probably this 
accounts for his deletion of “natural born” 
from the 1790 text. If so, this means not that 
Madison thought that the First Congress had 
been in error in ruling that citizens by 
parentage were “natural born” and therefore 
presidentially eligible, but merely that the 
Congress had acted beyond its delegated 
powers in making such a ruling. 

As a convert to Jeffersonian States’ Right- 
ism, Madison in 1795 may have believed that 
no federal authority was competent to de- 
clare what citizens are “natural born” and 
therefore presidentially eligible, and that 
such a function was among the undelegated 
powers reserved to the several States. Subse- 
quent Supreme Court decisions have made 
such a doctrine untenable, but a good argu- 
ment can still be made that, while some 
branch of the Federal Government is em- 
powered to determine this question, Congress 
is not that branch. 

Article III of the original Constitution 
deals with the “judicial Power of the United 
States.” It does two things with this judicial 
power: It tells who shall exercise it, and it 
defines the cases to which it extends. In 
general, Article III says that the judicial 
power is vested in the federal courts. It also 
enumerates, among the cases coming within 
the scope of the judicial power, “all 
Cases .. arising under this Constitution.” 

Where the Constitution itself prescribes 
the qualifications for an office, as it does in 
the case of the President, Vice President, 
Senators and Representatives, controversies 
concerning the existence of such qualifica- 
tions in a particular individual would clearly 
seem to be Cases . arising under this 
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Constitution,” and therefore, by the very 
words of Article III, within the scope of the 
federal judicial power. 

In the case of Senators and Representa- 
tives, however, Article III is not the only part 
of the Constitution which must be con- 
sidered. There is also Article I, which ex- 
pressly provides that “Each House shall be 
the Judge of the .. . Qualifications of its 
own Members.” There is no special clause like 
this concerning the qualifications of Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

In 1929, the Supreme Court had before it 
a case involving certain exercises of power 
by the Senate in judging the qualifications 
of one of its members. The Court held that 
the power the Senate was exercising was not 
legislative but judicial in character” and 
that, in exercising it, the Senate acts as a 
judicial tribunal” whose jurisdiction over 
such questions is exclusive, so that such 
questions cannot be tried in the ordinary 
federal courts. 

In other words, the Supreme Court held 
that the clause of Article III vesting fed- 
eral judicial power generally in the federal 
court system had been overridden by the ex- 
ception made by Article I’s provision that 
each house should be the judge of its own 
members’ qualifications; this provision, in 
effect, makes each house a special court for 
that single purpose. On the other hand, the 
Supreme Court was careful to assert that the 
questions before the Senate, sitting as a spe- 
cial court, were of a kind to which, in the 
absence of the special provision in Article 
I, the power of the ordinary federal courts 
would extend. That is to say, they were ques- 
tions which, in their nature, were susceptible 
of resolution by judicial power. 

This is important, because the qualifica- 
tions of the President and Vice President, 
as laid down by the Constitution, are of the 
same type and character as those of Sen- 
ators and Representatives, as prescribed by 
the same instrument. On the other hand, as 
there is no special court created to try con- 
troversies concerning the qualifications of 
the President and Vice President, it follows 
that these come within the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary federal courts. 

The apprehension has sometimes been 
voiced that the federal courts, because they 
refuse to decide “political” questions, would 
decline to decide whether a given citizen 
was eligible to the Presidency as a natural- 
born citizen. In the light of the Supreme 
Court’s reasoning in the 1929 case concern- 
ing the qualifications of Senators, and the 
logical inferences therefrom, I find this con- 
tention impossible to accept, A question re- 
mains legal, though it has political conse- 
quences, 

While it would be presumptuous to predict 
how the federal courts would decide either 
the question of their own jurisdiction or (as- 
suming a favorable decision on the jurisdic- 
tional issue) how they would answer the 
question which is the title of this article, it 
is my opinion, based on the reasons above 
discussed, that the federal courts would as- 
sume jurisdiction and would be justified in 
deciding that American children born abroad 
are eligible to the offices of President and 
Vice President of the United States. 

NO CHALLENGE—NO DECISION 

The question will never be decided by a 
court, however, unless someone brings it 
there in a concrete case. Now, it would be 
possible for a citizen by parentage to be 
nominated and elected, and serve out his 
term or two, without the question ever be- 
ing litigated by anyone. 

There are three stages at which someone 
might challenge such a candidate's eligibil- 
ity. (1) Before the conventions. Somebody 
might try to keep his name off the ballot 
in the presidential preference primary in 
some State. (2) Between the convention and 
the meeting of the electoral colleges in the 
several States. Someone, in some State, 
might try to prevent his name’s going on 
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the ballot which “advises” the presidential 
electors how the population of the State 
thinks they should cast the State’s vote. Or 
someone might even attempt to enjoin the 
electors, although already so “advised,” from 
voting for him. (3) During his term of office. 
An attempt might be made to challenge the 
bills signed by him as legal nullities. 


SOUTHERN STRATEGY 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the au- 
thor of the “block grant” amendment to 
the education bill, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. QUE] has indicated to 
the press that he will have no part in 
opposing school desegregation guidelines 
emanating from HEW in order to get 
southern support for his bill. The Re- 
publican minority leader, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. Forp], 
has subsequently indicated that he is not 
interested in a coalition of southern 
Democrats and Republicans because his 
southern strategy is to drive us into the 
arms of the administration. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, yesterday’s vote on 
the rent supplement shows the gentle- 
man that many of us will not be “driven” 
anywhere; by the majority leadership or 
by the minority leadership. 

It appears, however, that the Republi- 
can leadership has clearly demonstrated 
to the people of the South that it is only 
“southern Congressmen,” predominately 
Democratic, who oppose Federal guide- 
lines. 

Has not the issue raised been one of 
State versus Federal control? And is 
there anyone with the temerity to sug- 
gest that guidelines do not fall within 
this issue? We of the South happen to 
believe in State and local control of edu- 
cation nationwide; not just for the States 
“outside the South.” 

Mr. Speaker, the southern strategy, as 
stated by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, speaks eloquently for the true pos- 
ture of the Republican Party and per- 
mits the people from our section of the 
country to distinguish differences in na- 
tional party philosophy with a great deal 
more candor. 


NEED TO REVISE SELECTIVE SERV- 
ICE LAW—LXVI 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KASTENMEIER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Committee on Armed Services 
is expected to give final approval today 
to the extension of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act. The House 
leadership has announced that the act 
will be considered in legislative business 
next week. 
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According to news reports, the Armed 
Services Committee voted to retain the 
deferment for undergraduate students 
and to restrict the President’s power to 
set up a lottery system. 

The committee approved of the ex- 
tension of the occupational deferment 
to apprentices for the first time. The bill 
would direct the President to establish 
a national criteria for classifying men 
for induction. And, the measure would 
also give authority to the Director of the 
Selective Service to direct the Depart- 
ment of Justice to prosecute draft law 
violators, a decision which now rests 
with the Department. 

Certain other amendments have been 
included, such as limiting the term in 
which a local board member may serve 
and placing a mandatory retirement age 
on the board members. 

The House is eagerly awaiting the 
reporting of the committee’s work. I 
hope that every Member will carefully 
consider and weigh the provisions and 
consequences of this legislation. We must 
not be rushed into reaching a hasty con- 
clusion, Every aspect of this issue which 
directly affects our Nation’s young men 
and our Nation’s future must be thor- 
oughly explored. Only after this “sift- 
ing and winnowing” should we then pro- 
ceed to vote. 


MISSISSIPPI PAPERS SLAP QUIE 
BILL AND SUPPORT ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
ACT, H.R. 7819 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker— 

The Republican Party is seeking to swap 
Mississippi a generous serving of states rights 
in exchange for $48 million in cash. 


Mr. Speaker, that is how the Tupelo, 
Miss., Daily Journal opens its slashing at- 
tack of May 4, on the Quie substitute 
for the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, H.R. 7819. 

The Daily Journal reiterated its stand 
against the Quie approach to aid to edu- 
cation on May 8. I shall insert the full 
text of these two editorials at the end of 
my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, Federal aid to education 
under the ESEA is designed to focus 
limited funds on the children and the 
areas of the country which are most in 
need of help. At the present level of sup- 
port, this approach is clearly the most 
efficient use of limited funds. Mr, Speak- 
er, what is true for Mississippi is also 
true across the South. Sixteen southern 
and border States would lose more than 
$370 million under the Quie substitute as 
compared with H.R. 7819, the bill which 
has approval of the majority of the 
House Education and Labor Committee. 
Passage of Quie amendment would 


‘set back the progress we are now making 


in eliminating the unfortunate gap be- 
tween the education which the wealthy 
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States and the less financially fortunate 
States can offer to their children. 
The texts of the Daily Journal edi- 
torials follow: 
[From the Daily Journal, Tupelo, Miss., 
May 4, 1967] 
GOP. PLAN WovrD Ros STATE or $48 MILLION 


The Republican Party is seeking to swap 
Mississippi a generous serving of states rights 
philosophy in exchange for $48 million cash. 

And knowing the political hay some of 
our leaders both within the state and in 
Congress can reap from the states rights 
issue when properly heated up, there is a 
possibility that they will agree to take $48 
million from the pockets of Mississippi tax- 
payers in order to win support for them- 
selves. i 

But we believe that most of our congress- 
men and all but two or three of our state 
leaders will reject the proposed GOP swap 
which actually appears to us more like a steal 
than a fair exchange. 

The Republican proposal to swap a gen- 
erous hunk of political philosophy for mil- 
lions of Mississippi taxpayer dollars involves 
the controversy over federal aid to educa- 
tion, 

The present program sets aside an unduly 
large share of available federal funds to 
help schools in states which are below the 
national average in school support and in 
their ability to improve schools with their 
own funds. 

Under President Johnson’s program just 
approved by the House Education Commit- 
tee, Mississippi would receive $100 million a 
year from school improvement. 

Only ten other states in the nation would 
receive this much—Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, getting only half as much as Missis- 
sippi and Nebraska only a fourth as much. 

The Republican bill, by contrast, would 
slash the funds available to Mississippi 
schools from $100 million to $52 million. 

At the same time, however, it would in- 
crease federal school funds allocated to 
states in the heart of the Republican Mid- 
west such as Kansas, Nebraska, Michigan 
and Indiana. 

And while knocking $48 million from the 
funds made available to Mississippi schools, 
the Republican bill would add three million 
dollars for Minnesota, home state of Rep. 
Quie, the congressman who is. pushing the 
GOP bill. 

What the proposed Republican bill does 
across the board is to take from poor states 
of the South education funds that have been 
allocated to them under the program recom- 
mended by President Johnson and give the 
money to wealthy states which are more 
likely to go Republican. 

Altogether the GOP school bill would take 
$373 million from the sum requested for 
southern states and divert it to states of the 
Midwest and New England, 

And by doing so it kills the last chance 
schools in the poorer states like Mississippi 
have to benefit from federal income taxes 
paid at northern corporate headquarters on 
products like automobiles, tractors, etc., 
bought by the people of Mississippi. 

At first glance it would seem unthinkable 
that any Mississippi congressman could vote 
for the GOP education bill which is being 
proposed as a substitute for President John- 
son's program. ; 

But the wiley Republican congressman, in 
his bid to get more school funds for his own 
state and its neighbors at the expense of the 
Deep South, threw in the lure that if south- 
ern congressmen would vote for his bill, it 
8 states rights by handing the 
tederal funds to the states to be spent any 
way they see fit. 

This is oi the proposed swap of GOP 
cal philosophy for Mississippi cash 
comes into play. . 

And unless those interested in Mississippi 

schools let their congressmen know that they 
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want education in our state raised to a still 
higher level, there will be a strong tempta- 
tion for some of our leaders to say to the 
GOP: 

“Take our $48 million tax money if you 
will only talk to us some more about states 
righ’ id 

If Rep. Quie, the Minnesota congressman 
who has offered the plan to improve the 
schools of his own state at the expense of 
those in Mississippi, were a proven friend of 
education, we might be inclined to give more 
careful consideration to his proposal. 

But as far as we can discover, there has 
never been a proposal to improve education 
particularly in the South—which he has 
favored, 

In 1963 Rep. Quie voted to kill the Voca- 
tional Education Act which has meant 80 
much for our own area, 

In the same year he voted against the edu- 
cational bill to train more people in the 
medical profession, 

In 1961 he opposed a $325 million emer- 
gency school construction program as well 
as the federal scholarship program and fed- 
eral aid to areas like Biloxi and Columbus, 
Miss., whose schools are overrun with chil- 
dren of service men, 

And in 1960 he even voted against a bil- 
lion dollar school construction bill which 
was to be administered by the states them- 
selves—a bill which might have made it pos- 
sible for Lee County, as an example, to have 
improved its colored schools to the point 
that we would not now be under federal pres- 
sure to close them and integrate their pupils 
with whites. 

Similarly, in matter concerning higher 
education, Rep. Quie has voted at every op- 
portunity to kill assistance to universities 
and even to libraries. 

Though we, too, would like to see states 
given more leeway in their use of some of 
the federal funds allocated to them, we find 
nothing either in the past record of Rep. 
Quie or his present bill which indicates that 
Mississippi or the South would get anything 
but misery from substitution of his proposal 
for that of President Johnson, 

As far as we can tell, only his own state 
and its neighbors which might be lured back 
into the Republican column by transfer of 
school funds from the South to the North 
would benefit from the GOP proposal. 

And it seems to us that any Mississippi 
congressman or gubernatorial candidate who 
would encourage robbery of southern schools 
to enrich those of the Midwest and New Eng- 
land should hide in shame after casting any 
vote to support the GOP plan as now pro- 
posed, 


[From the Daily Journal, Tupelo, Miss., May 
8, 1967] 
Ler’s HOPE THE Fever Dorsn’r SPREAD NORTH 

States rights have become such a trade- 
mark of southern politics that when stir- 
rings of a similar sentiment rise in the North, 
we are inclined to overlook them. 

But there is evidence that some of the 
northern states, not just the wealthiest ones 
but smaller ones with overwhelmingly white 
and largely rural populations, are getting 
tired of what they call “carrying the South.” 

And the simplest and politically the most 
popular method of exercising states rights 
they know is to cut off the funds they are 
sending by way of Washington to support 
projects in the South ranging from welfare 
to highways and education. 

The proposal of Minnesota Congressman 
Albert Quie to slash $48 million off federal 
aid to Mississippi schools and transfer a 
major part of the money to his own state 
and its neighbors is only one evidence of 
what seems to be a rising interest in “states 
rights” in money handling in the Midwest 
and Mountain regions. 

And heavy handouts from these states by 
way of Washington to Mississippi and its 
southern neighbors can be cited by northern 
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politicians to support their cry, Let's close 
the money tap and keep our funds at home,” 

Mississippi is the poorest of the states and 
slipping a little further behind the national 
income level each year. 

At the same time we cry out more loudly 
than perhaps any other except Alabama in 
defense of states rights—our right to handle 
our own affairs without federal interference 
or even federal funds, 

Yet as a matter of fact we are among the 
nation’s leaders in seeking and getting federal 
help to keep our state going. 

And those federal funds come not just 
from wealthy states like New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and California but from northern 
states with an economic base more like our 
own, such as Kansas, Nebraska and Min- 
nesota. 

The federal education bill recently ap- 
proved by House committee allocates almost 
$100 million to Mississippi, putting us on top 
of eight or ten states in receiving such assist- 
ance, 

Federal funds sent to Mississippi to sup- 
port various projects in the war on poverty 
also put us among the top states in America 
as upward of $30 million is poured into our 
state. 

During the year 1965 more than $23 mil- 
lion in federal funds was spent in Missis- 
sippi on distribution of food to the needy, 
making us one of the top ten states in the 
nation in this category of accepting federal 
help. And the Mississippi Delta, which often 
leads the cry to “let us look after our own 
affairs,” took an unusually heavy slice of 
this money as it is also of anti-poverty money. 

As the poorest of the states, Mississippi 
pays less income tax per capita to the federal 
Treasury than any other state. 

But when it comes to getting money back 
from Uncle Sam, we rank well above the 
average. 

In 1965, the last year for which detailed 
figures for many programs are available, fed- 
eral grants to all states averaged out to $79 
per person. 

But the state of Mississippi received $90 
per person in federal grants. 

And since that time there has been a 
booming increase in federal assistance to pov- 
erty programs, for emergency food distribu- 
tion in the Mississippi Delta, to education, 
and for payment of upward of $80 million 
to Mississippi farmers for land retirement 
and conservation practices. 

Keeping government close to the people 
is ideal as long as that government can be 
effective. 

But if local government can't build ade- 
quate highways and schools and provide 
other public services, it’s mighty comforting 
to have something like federal aid to the 
poorer states or a program like our own 
Minimum Education Fund which takes tax 
money from the wealthier counties of Mis- 
sissippl and passes it out to poorer counties 
so that they can provide at least a bare mini- 
mum of education for all. 

And if northern states really do start 
taking states rights seriously and decide that 
one of their basic rights is to keep their tax 
money at home rather than sending it South 
to Mississippi and our neighboring states 
to help us run our schools, build highways, 
pay the crippled, the aged, etc., we will be 
in trouble more critical than any we have 
8 since the Depression days of the 

8. 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF PORTLAND, 
OREG., AND CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
AGAIN EXPRESS STRONG SUP- 
PORT FOR ELEMENTARY AND SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION ACT AND OP- 
POSE QUIE BILLS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BRAD EMAS] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I placed in the Recorp a series of 
statements in support of continuation of 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act—H.R. 7819—and in opposition 
to the substitutes proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Que]. 

Since then, I have heard further from 
two city superintendents’ who express 
their grave concern over any measure 
which might jeopardize the present pro- 
gram, 

Melvin W. Barnes, superintendent of 
schools in Portland, Oreg.,. writes: 

I opposed the Quie amendment and... 
favor the extension of the ESEA in its present 
form. 

I hope the Act is continued without im- 
portant change. 


I have also heard further from Super- 
intendent Paul A. Miller, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Superintendent Miller writes as 
follows: 

Any dramatic alterations in ESEA, at the 
moment, would be very traumatic to school 
systems, particularly those representing core 
cities. If changes are to be made, they should 
be preceded with careful thought and de- 
liberations rather than political expediency. 

It is a curious circumstance to find south- 
ern states who lose money join with northern 
states where central cities, by and large, 
would lose money to. It doesn’t make prac- 
tical educational sense even though, by 
stretching one’s imagination, it may make 
some political sense which at the moment 
escapes me. 


Mr. Speaker, the continuing strong 
support for the ESEA expressed by the 
superintendents and other members of 
the education profession who deal daily 
with school problems is eloquent testi- 
mony to the success of the present pro- 
gram of school aid. To disrupt an on- 
going program which is working well 
would be folly. 


THE FIRST AMENDMENT—DEPART- 
MENT OF JUSTICE STYLE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no:objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
the Department of Justice announced 
that it would not prosecute those demon- 
strators and rabble-rousers who are 
inciting to riot throughout the country 
and urging individuals to refuse to obey 
the laws in the defense of the country 
because it has made the judicial decision 
that such individuals are protected un- 
der the first amendment, I am in a 
quandry. 7 

It has been most difficult for me, and 
I am sure for many others, to solve the 
problems and relieve the American 
people of the dilemma in which the De- 
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partment of Justice has placed them. 
Some people, including myself of course, 
simply cannot understand why section 
12 of the Universal Military Training 
Act and title 18 of section 2388 of 
the United States Code should not be 
grounds for the Department of Justice 
to prosecute. 

In order to be of help to the Depart- 
ment of Justice and to make the Con- 
stitution and the law read Department 
of Justice style, the solution is to be 
found in proposing an amendment to 
the first amendment of the Constitution. 

Let me make it crystal clear that I 
am not offering this suggested amend- 
ment nor do I subscribe to or believe in 
the proposed amendment to the first 
amendment. I am perfectly happy with 
the first amendment to the Constitution 
as it is. 

I do not believe, however, like the 
Department of Justice, that the first 
amendment gives anybody protection for 
treasonable and seditious acts. 

In order to be absolutely positive and 
certain about what I mean by sedition 
and treason, I direct your attention to 
sedition as defined by Webster’s diction- 
ary: “Excitement of discontent against 
the Government, or of resistance to law- 
ful authority.” Sedition implies “conduct 
leading to commotion or the resistance 
to authority but without overt act.” 

Tréason, according to Webster, is “con- 
duct marked by an overt act or acts aim- 
ing at overthrow of the Government, be- 
trayal to the enemy, or the like.” 

Now I feel certain that the dumbest 
among us cannot misinterpret that def- 
inition, or perhaps the Department of 
Justice can. 

But to my limited capacity, I must 
accept exactly what Webster says, and 
I must apply his definition to what is 
meant in article III of the Constitution, 
which prohibits such action. 

Section 12 of the Draft Act and title 18 
of United States Code 2388 means what 
it says in spite of the interpretation 
pong the Department of Justice places 
on it. 

Now in order to clear up any misunder- 
standing would it not be simple and easy 
for the Department of Justice to offer 
for consideration the following amend- 
ment, Department of Justice style, which 
would leave no doubt about what the law 
is and to which acts of law the first 
amendment applies. 

Again I repeat and emphasize that 
this is not my belief, nor do I intend to 
offer such an amendment, but I am 
merely suggesting that such an amend- 
ment would be in accordance with the 
Officially expressed views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice before the House Armed 
Services Committee on Friday, May 5, 
with Assistant Attorney General Fred 
Vinson, Jr., as spokesman. 

Here is how the first amendment now 
reads and then based on the testimony 
before the Armed Services Committee 
and the colloquy as reflected in the ac- 
curate record of that day’s hearing, here 
is how the first amendment would read 
Department of Justice style: 

FIRST AMENDMENT AS NOW STANDS 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
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free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for a redress of 
grievances. 


FIRST AMENDMENT DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
STYLE 


Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for a redress of 
grievances, and further, Congress, pursuant 
to the above, shall make no law prohibiting 
or forbidding activities affecting armed forces 
during war. 

(a) Whoever, when the United States is at 
war, willfully makes or conveys false reports 
or false statements with intent to interfere 
with the operations or success of the mili- 
tary or naval forces of the United States, or 
willfully obstructs the recruiting or enlist- 
ment service of the United States, to the 
injury of the service of the United States, or 
attempts to do so, or 

(b) If two or more persons conspire to 
violate subsection (a) of this section and 
one or more such persons do any act to ef- 
fect the object of the conspiracy, each of 
the parties to such conspiracy shall not be 
prosecuted, 

(c) Whoever harbors or conceals any per- 
son who he knows, or has reasonable grounds 
to believe or suspect, has committed, or is 
about to commit, an offense under this sec- 
tion shall not be prosecuted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice because of the provisions of 
the First Amendment. 

(d) This section shall apply within the 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of the 
United States, and on the high seas, as well 
as within the United States. 

Congress shall make no law prohibiting or 
forbidding 

(a) Any member of the Selective Service 
System or any other person charged or who 
otherwise evades or refuses registration or 
service in the Armed Forces or any of the 
requirements of this title, or who knowingly 
counsels, aids or abets another to refuse or 
evade registration or service in the Armed 
Forces or any of the requirements of this 
title or of said rules, regulations, or direc- 
tions, or who in any manner shall know- 
ingly fail or neglect or refuse to perform any 
duty required of him under or in execution 
of this title, or rules, regulations, or direc- 
tions made pursuant to this title, or any per- 
son or persons who shall knowingly hinder 
or interfere or attempt to do so in any way 
by force or violence or otherwise with the 
administration of this title or the rules of 
regulations made pursuant thereto, or who 
conspires to commit any one or more of such 
offenses shall not be prosecuted in any Dis- 
trict Court of the United States of competent 
jurisdiction and shall not be prosecuted or 
punished because such acts come under the 
protection of the First Amendment. 


GOVERNOR REAGAN CRITICIZES 
POVERTY PROGRAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. VAN DEERLIN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Los Angeles Times on May 17 reported 
a speech delivered by Gov. Ronald Rea- 
gan, of California, before a dinner meet- 
ing of the Merchants and Manufacturers 
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Association. The thrust of his remarks 
was that business and industry have been 
doing surprisingly well despite purported 
obstacles placed in their way by a med- 
dlesome Federal Government. 

Singling out the antipoverty program 
for special criticism, the Governor cited: 

A multi-million dollar plan of the OEO 
to assist the Zuni Indians to retail their 
jewelry through a cooperative store. 


Mr. Reagan noted that— 


The Zunis on their own already are selling 
$2 million worth of jewelry annually. 


I have checked this matter out with 
OEO. I learned that while the Pueblo 
Indians of Zuni, N. Mex., did indeed re- 
ceive a grant, it was not in the “multi- 
million” range, but for exactly $208,741. 
Its purpose: To establish a workshop and 
craftsmen’s cooperative to help train the 
tribe in more efficient marketing meth- 
ods. At present, the Indians themselves 
receive only a small fraction of some $2 
million a year for which their jewelry 
sells. The rest goes to middlemen who 
market their goods. 

It is worthy of note, I think, that the 
tribe voluntarily asked for a delay in 
the expenditure of OEO funds until they 
could themselves complete a new build- 
ing to house the cooperative. 

I know that Indians were always ex- 
pendable on the movie lots where Gov- 
ernor Reagan received his job training. 
Happily, the Federal Government feels 
differently. 


THE MODEL CITIES PROGRAM: 
HOPE FOR URBAN AMERICA’S 
FUTURE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Rop mo! may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
support the model cities programs and I 
am heartened that yesterday the House 
rejected a shortsighted amendment 
which would have postponed the start 
of this most promising program to re- 
vive our urban centers and rehabilitate 
the lives of the disadvantaged who live 
there. 

Today our population is about 70-per- 
cent urban-suburban in nature, and this 
trend away from rural life is growing 
rapidly. We have to some degree recog- 
nized this urgent problem that confronts 
us with our burgeoning urban communi- 
ties, but our efforts to solve it have until 
now been piecemeal—an urban renewal 
project here; a day care center there; 
somewhere in the city’s core perhaps a 
senior citizens center or a health clinic; 
in a few suburban fringe areas pilot 
transit projects. 

But the problem will never be solved 
in this haphazard manner. In the model 
cities program we have the hope of a 
coordinated and concentrated attack not 
only on the physical decay of buildings 
and facilities, but the whole environment 
of blight and despair which dooms the 
residents of slum areas to a perpetual 
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cycle of poverty, ignorance, and 
dependence. 

The funds approved by the Appropria- 
tions Committee have already been se- 
verely cut from the President’s original 
request. To have eliminated them alto- 
gether would have been a drastic, un- 
realistic move—a massive step backward 
in our effort to improve the conditions 
and quality of American life. 

Mr. Speaker, some 200 applications 
have been submitted for participation in 
the program by cities and towns through- 
out the Nation. In New Jersey, the nine 
communities of Newark, East Orange, 
Orange, Hoboken, Jersey City, Perth 
Amboy, Trenton, Camden, and Atlantic 
City have made application. More are 
expected to submit applications later for 
the second round of the program. In this 
connection, I have received a forthright 
and succinct telegram from New Jersey’s 
Governor, Richard J. Hughes, on the 
vital importance of this program to our 
State, and I place it in the Record at 
this point: 

TRENTON, N.J., 
May 16, 1967. 
Hon. PETER W. RODINO, JR., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The model cities program is of vital im- 
portance to the communities of New Jersey. 
I strongly urge your support of the appro- 
priations recommended to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. These appropriations already 
have been greatly reduced from the minimal 
administration request of $400 million in 
supplemental funds for the model cities pro- 
gram and $250 million for model cities urban 
renewal, Even this minimal administration 
request cannot begin to solve the problems 
of our communities. It is essential that this 
pioneering program be funded if we are not 
to abandon the people of our great urban 
areas to hopelessness and decay. 

Many New Jersey cities have taken a deep 
interest in this program and applications 
have been submitted by nine communities 
including Hoboken, Jersey City, Newark, East 
Orange, Orange, Perth Amboy, Trenton, 
Camden, and Atlantic City. Other cities in- 
cluding Paterson, Cape May City, Plainfield, 
and New Brunswick have expressed interest 
in the second round of the model cities pro- 
gram. 

There are few programs before the Con- 
gress this year of greater importance to the 
long-term interests of New Jersey than that 
of the model cities. 

RICHARD J. HUGHES, 
Governor of New Jersey. 


The $225 million we have approved for 
supplementary grants and new urban re- 
newal projects within model cities pro- 
grams is a paltry, inadequate amount 
when we consider the need. But it is at 
least a beginning to our task. To post- 
pone it further will mean we will face a 
far more difficult situation, with higher 
human costs in terms of crime, delin- 
quency, welfare loads, disease and health 
hazards 


When first proposing this program, 
President Johnson said: 


If we permit our cities to grow without 
rational design; if we stand passively by, 
while the center of each becomes a hive of 
deprivation, crime, and hopelessness; if we 
devour the countryside as though it were lim- 
itless, while our ruins—millions of tenement 
apartments and delapidated houses—go un- 
redeemed; if we become two people, the sub- 
urban affluent and the urban poor, each 
filled with mistrust and fear one for the 
other—if this is our desire and policy as a 
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people, then we shall effectively cripple each 
generation to come. We shall as well con- 
demn our own generation to a bitter para- 
dox: and educated, wealthy, progressive peo- 
ple, who would not give their thoughts, their 
resources, or their wills to provide for their 
common well-being. 


It seems to me that the Members of 
Congress have better sense and more 
compassion than to abrogate responsi- 
bility for this commitment, or believe 
that such a fate is either necessary or 
inevitable. We cannot abandon our fel- 
low citizens to poverty, fear, and despair 
for yet another year. I most strongly 
urge approval of this essential appropria- 
tion by the Senate and further action 
then by the House to sustain it. 


SENIOR CITIZENS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past month a series of three 
articles on the problems of older Amer- 
icans appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor. The writer, Mr. David Holm- 
strom, examined the question of social 
security benefits and discussed at some 
length the role of senior citizens centers 
for helping those older Americans who 
are socially isolated and are in need of 
social attention to once again give mean- 
ing to life. 

Mr. Holmstrom provides a most rel- 
evant insight on senior citizens problems. 
In his words: 

Since all older people have had the ex- 
perience of being young, and no young per- 
son has ever had the experience of being old, 
there should be more effort to encourage 
young people to understand the problems 
of older people and to develop a concern for 
these problems. 


Mr. Speaker, for my part, I wish to 
encourage significant public articles like 
Mr. Holmstrom’s which focuses on such 
areas of national concern. I believe in- 
tensive and extensive up-to-date studies 
by the Government and by private orga- 
nizations should be conducted on the 
problem of older Americans. Increased 
social security benefits are an important 
phase of public policy for retired citizens, 
I believe, however, that the ultimate aim 
of public policy toward these citizens 
should be on maintaining a productive 
life and on a policy making use of older 
Americans skills and maturity, such as 
in a community service corps. 

I wish to recommend this series of 
three articles to my colleagues in the 
House. I believe they will find them in- 
formative and of value as we consider 
legislation during this session relating 
to the problems of older citizens. 

The articles follow: : 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 
26, 1967] 

How MUCH an ANSWER Is SOCIAL SECURITY? 

(The impact of social security on nearly 
6 million Americans over 65 has become a 
paradoz. Like a trickle, it sustains the day- 
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to-day necessities of many lonely retirees but 
at the same time fails to bring “social secu- 
rity. The remedy is not necessarily more 
social security, but a sensitive understanding 
that retirement brings special needs. This 
and two subsequent reports discuss those 
needs.) 
(By David Holmstrom) 


Boston.—On the one hand there are the 
retired Americans who can take care of them- 
selves. They have been able to retire with 
investments, private pension plans, and sav- 
ings. They knew social security was waiting 
for them, but it would be small. Their re- 
tirement needs do not now depend exclusively 
on social security. 

On the other hand there are the millions 
of elderly retirees over 65 who receive an 
official envelope in the mail on the third day 
of every month. Inside the envelope is their 
only income, a light blue social security 
check from the United States Treasury. 

For most of these elderly citizens the 
check is a hopelessly small amount (averag- 
ing $85 a month) and means another 30 days 
of lean meals, oversleeping, and loneliness. 
For reasons of lack of education, social or 
business problems, or excessive medical costs 
these people have no assets or close personal 
contacts with anyone else. They dwell in 
large cities in a world of substandard hous- 
ing and second-hand clothes. 

They exist on an average income under 
$2,500 a year from social security, welfare, 
or pensions. Often they are the victims of 
high-pressure salesmen and assorted health 
frauds. There are nearly 6 million of these 
unattached, forgotten people. 

It is no exaggeration to say they are so 
forgotten that it is hard to find them. The 
Office of Economic Opportunity recently an- 
nounced a $1.25 million program called proj- 
ect Find (for friendless, isolated, needy, dis- 
abled) to help locate the millions and direct 
them to help. 

It is similar in concept to last year’s medi- 
care alert which sought out elderly persons 
to inform them of the benefits available 
under medicare. The National Council on 
Aging will operate Find. 

In this century the percentage of the 
United States population age 65 or over more 
than doubled (from 4.1 percent in 1900 to 
9.4 percent in 1965) while the number in- 
creased more than sixfold (from 3 million 
to more than 19 million). 

During the next 20 years, the older popula- 
tion is expected to increase about 40 percent 
to 25 million. In two states, California and 
New York, the number will grow to more 
than 2 million. In five other states, Florida, 
Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas, the 
number will increase to more than 1 million. 
People over 60 now outnumber teen-agers by 
about 2 million. 

Should President Johnson’s proposed 20 
percent increase in social-security benefits 
become a reality, the additional money in 
the pockets of elderly citizens will make 
them feel less forgotten. 

But even though social-security benefits 
went up 14.1 percent between 1954 and 1966, 
the cost of living rose 21.9 percent. In- 
creased benefits, when provided by the 90th 
Congress, still will not rescue most of these 
citizens from threadbare living. 


PRIVATE PLANS BEGIN 


At the same time social security was de- 
veloping into broader coverage over the 
years, private employers and unions were 
establishing private pension plans for work- 
ers. In 1935 only about 1,100 employers had 
pension plans and only about 2.2 million em- 
ployees were covered. Today there are more 
than 25,000 plans covering 23 million 
workers. 

But additional income is not the only an- 
swer to the problems of elderly people. 

“Naturally any amount of money from 
any source will help,” said a social worker 
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in Boston. But in the long run we've got to 
change the notion of our youth-oriented so- 
ciety that it is ‘bad’ to retire, ‘bad’ to be- 
come gray haired and gradually change your 
activities from go-go to relaxed. Most of 
these forgotten people have had their spirits 
atrophied because so few people have cared 
about them.” 

In 1965 the Older Americans Act was 
passed unanimously by Congress and signed 
into law by President Johnson. The bill au- 
thorized total appropriations of $17.5 million 
in fiscal 1966 and 1967 for grants to states 
and to public or private non-profit organiza- 
tions for developing programs to help the 


Regional offices were established in Bos- 
ton, New York, Charlottesville, Va.; Atlanta, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Mo.; Dallas, Denver, 
and San Francisco. 

Statistics indicated in 1966 that nearly 19 
million older Americans: 

Had a total income of over $40 billion, 
almost all of which was used for current 
expenditures. 

Spent proportionately more than younger 
people on housing and household operations, 
health care, and food purchased for prepara- 
tion at home. 

Earned the largest single source of their 
income from employment even though 
fewer than one in five are in the labor force. 

Had 35,000 marriages in which the groom, 
the bride or both are 65 or over. 


BETTER HOUSING NEEDED 


2.7 million older people living alone or 
with non-relatives had incomes under $1,500. 

Most older men were married; most older 
women were widows, and there were almost 
twice as many widows as widowers. 

Several years ago a foundation-financed 
study of the quality of housing of persons 
receiving social security showed that: 

45 percent of all older persons living in 
households were classified as being in need 
of better accommodations. 

80 percent were living in houses at least 
30 years old, and 40 percent living in houses 
at least 51 years old. 

Older persons in poorest health occupied 
the poorest housing. 

But statistics are beguiling. Nearly two 
years ago Donald P. Kent, then director of 
the Office of Aging for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, warned of 
playing the “numbers game” with older 
citizens. 

In a keynote address before the National 
Conference of State Executives on Aging in 
Washington, Mr. Kent delivered a speech 
which was made into a pamphlet and is still 
widely circulated. 

CHANGING NATURE 

“Actually we have a process going on— 
people entering the aged category, people 
growing old within it, and people leaving it,” 
said Mr. Kent, “Should we not be more in- 
terested in the flux? 

(Statistics) obscure the process—the 
changing nature of the population. This, of 
course, has important implications with re- 
spect to planning health, recreational, and 
other facilities and services. There are certain 
correlatives that follow from our thinking 
of the aged as a group. One is an emphasis 
upon a short-term approach rather than 
upon long-range planning, upon palliatives 
rather than cures.” 

Mr. Kent quoted Dr. Irving Rosow of 
Western Reserve University: “Problems of 
old age are of two general kinds—those that 
older people actually have and those the 
experts think they have.“ 

So little is known about aging that as 
late as 1961 a report on the White House 
Conference on Aging said: “We are in the 
early stages of acquiring knowledge of the 
effects on older persons of change within 
themselves and in their social and physical 
environment. 
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“Since all older people have had the experi- 
ence of being young, and no young person 
has ever had the experience of being old, 
there should be more effort to encourage 
young people to understand the problems of 
older people and to develop a concern for 
these problems.” 

{From the Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 
27, 1967] 
ROLE To PLAY—A Senior CENTER Is RENEWAL 
(By David Holmstrom) 

Boston.—Richard Halpert hasn't been to 
a movie in 20 years. Nor does he own a tele- 
vision set. But he reads a lot, and now and 
then a movie could be inviting, or a com- 
fortable chair to watch a good documentary 
on educational TV. 

But living on $132.65 a month doesn’t 
encourage extravagance. It cuts daily life 
down to the essentials. 

Under the circumstances Mr. Halpert out- 
does most other men his age (76) in sur- 
mounting the problems of retirement, old 
age, and loneliness. His attitude could well 
serve as a model to other elderly citizens 
because he has always been active and alert. 

His large apartment, up three flights of 
stairs in an old red-brick building in Boston, 
is spartan and quiet. He moves through his 
home carefully and deliberately. He is a small, 
thin man with sparkling gray eyes. 


MARKET WATCHED 


When he came to this country 44 years 
ago from Germany, as a young World War I 
veteran, he went to work in a chocolate 
factory near Boston. After several years of 
“working at chocolate” he eventually be- 
came the manager of a grocery store owned 
by a large company. He retired in 1955 with 
a few thousand dollars in savings. His wife 
passed away in 1965 after several years of 
illness. 


He receives a pension of $24.45 a month 
from his former employer and $108.10 a 
month in benefits from social security. Occa- 
sionally he makes a small profit from buying 
and selling shares on the stock market by 
using his savings carefully. But he has no 
other income. 


SOYBEAN MEAL USED 


Rent is 872 a month. Usually he allows 
himself $7 a week for food “but prices are 
too high now,” he says and calls eating 
“a bad, expensive habit. I’m not fond of 
meat and I don’t have too much interest in 
cooking.” He speaks with a noticeable Ger- 
man accent and now and then searches for 
just the right word. 

Several years ago he learned of a firm 
in Chicago which processes a nutritious soy- 
bean meal for consumption in underdevel- 
oped countries. 

Every few months now he orders two large 
cans of the meal and uses the mixture in 
his evening meals. It is granular, nearly 
tasteless, but something like eating starch 
and old bread. Mixed with creamed soup or 
other ents he says it makes a sub- 
stantial, if not appealing, meal. 

He is usually up by 5:30 every morning 
and has a breakfast of cereal, a 
banana, one slice of bread, a boiled egg, 
crackers with jam, and cocoa. “I go for the 
expensive kind,” he says and holds up a 
can of imported cocoa, 

READING ENJOYED 


His apartment is well furnished with old 
but clean furniture and he does the house- 
hold work himself. Just recently he spent 
money on some new winter clothes, the first 
clothes he had purchased in years. At the 
same time he bought a pair of shoes for 


Most of his enjoyment comes from reading 
magazines and books and he has done some 
writing. “I like to write,” he says. “I get in 
print very seldom.” Eagerly he shows his 
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cll, and tells of his interest in lan- 
guages and Biblical archaeology. 

Last year after taking a walk through the 
Boston Fenway, he wrote a firsthand ac- 
count, submitted it to a local and 
Was pleased to see it published. He sub- 
scribes to National Geographic and Forbes 
magazines and listens to the radio. 

“I have no time to sit around on park 
benches and talk about illnesses with other 
men,” he says waving his hand toward the 
window and street below. Every day he tries 
to spend two hours outside walking. Often 
he goes to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
to pursue his interest in archaeology. 


CENTER DISCOVERED 


For lunch he has two slices of bread with 
cheese, a beverage and a piece of cake. He 
never eats out. “I can’t afford it,” he says. 
In the afternoon he likes to snack on maca- 
roons and a piece of chocolate. “I'm very 
much for chocolate,” he says smiling. 

Recently, through contact with a newly 
formed Boston Center for Senior Citizens, 
his life has taken a new turn. The center, 
within walking distance of his apartment, 
is funded by a $90,000 grant under the Older 
Americans Act of 1965. It is a trial project 
which, if successful, will serve as a model 
for other centers. 

Through its permanent and volunteer staff 
it encourages older people to come together 
for friendly, meaningful activity. Local con- 
tributors include the Episcopal Diocese, First 
Baptist Church, The First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Permanent Charity Fund, Inc., 
Saint Ann's Paulist Fathers, Church of the 
Advent, and Trinity Church. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCED 


Mr. Halpert was asked to write the cen- 
ter’s first edition of the “Boston Center 
Topics.” On the front page of the mimeo- 
graphed newspaper he outlined the general 
purpose of the center: 

. „it is more and more realized how 
much ability, knowledge, and wisdom is be- 
ing wasted in older people retired from their 
occupations who have so much free time on 
hand with which they don’t know what to 
do. What they need is the opportunity to do 
something that will attract their interest, 
give them an aim to strive at, a purpose to 
accomplish. Leisure time, which is one of 
recreation, to look forward to when one is 
usefully occupied, hangs heavy on them, a 
burden from which to escape is a hopeless 
wish.” 

Perhaps more important to Mr. Halpert 
than the chance for increased activity is the 
pay he will receive for the work he will do 
for the center. 

“In a way,” he says, “I am glad to be 
busier, but in a way, no. I have so many 
interests on my own. But I want to do some- 
‘thing for the common good, so I have in- 
‘volved myself. 

For attending a two-week training course 
on how to more effectively approach other 
older people and introduce them to the pos- 
sibilities of the center or offer other aid, he 
earned $28 a week. Once the center is in 
full swing he will earn $80 a month for doing 
80 hours of work a week. 

But for others, less independent than Mr. 
Halpert, a center is a vital meeting place 
where friendship and activity replace the 
loneliness and wasted days of living in large 
cities. It also serves as a middleman when 
personal needs or problems have to be solved 
through community or government agencies. 

: RECEPTIVITY CITED 

“One man,” said Mr. Halpert, a former 
railroad man, didn’t know what to do with 
himself until the center opened. Now he is 
a new man, much happier, and he looks 
forward to anything he can do for the center. 

“One time I went to a restaurant with a 
young woman, a social worker from the 
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center. She approached a lonely looking older 
woman sitting at a table and introduced 
herself. It came out that the woman had 
no friends and no relatives and was so glad 
to be spoken to. We told her about the center 
and all shook hands. That woman needs to 
go to our center very much,” 

Mr. Halpert thinks the differences between 
being old and unhappy and being “a senior 
citizen” and happy is a receptivity to the 
possibilities in the world. “When I was a 
young boy of 16 in Germany I read a book 
which said the best medicine was cheerful- 
ness. I have always tried to be cheerful no 
matter what I was doing. It appears to have 
worked all these years,” he says with a sly 
grin. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, May 8, 
1967] 


PROGRAM AIM To Ease Lot or SENIOR CITIZENS 
(By David Holmstrom) 


Boston.—Question: If you have lived in 
the same apartment since 1934, and your sole 
income now is $100.30 a month from social 
security, and suddenly your landlord tells 
you he is raising your rent from $75 to $85 
a month, what do you do? 

Before you answer, remember that you are 
over 60, a retired truck driver, and long ago 
learned to exist on a minimum amount of 
food. 

You are also highly suspicious of strangers, 
and adamant against accepting what you 
think might be a handout. Add to all this 
the loss of your wife and daughter at Christ- 
mas last year. 

Answer: Given the circumstances you 
would probably do nothing but pay the extra 
$10 a month and somehow manage to sur- 
vive, because the world outside that apart- 
ment has become too much to cope with. 

This is not a hypothetical case. A man in 
Boston is being pushed to the limit in just 
this manner. But a neighbor did hear of his 
situation and phoned a local service agency 
which in turn contacted the Boston Center 
for Senior Citizens. 

To date, he has been talked to and some- 
what convinced that a few people want to 
help him. Efforts are under way to locate a 
new place to live even though the chances 
are he will resist change of any sort. 


SENSE OF INSECURITY LINGERS 


The 90th Congress may help him and 
others facing the same pressures, too. 
Should President Johnson’s proposal of a 
minimum increase of 10 percent in monthly 
social-security benefits be enacted, millions 
of Americans would be helped. 

The additional $10, $20, or $30 a month can 
go a long way in the budget of a retiree. But 
it is not nearly enough to relieve that sense 
of insecurity when income remains barely 
sufficient. 

“Income is paramount now,” said James 
O. Hunt, regional representative on aging, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in Boston. “The enactment of medicare 
took a little of the strain off, but in 
their income is the immediate problem.” 

There are hazards involved. Sen. Jennings 
Randolph (D) of West Virginia, chairman of 
the subcommittee on employment and re- 
tirement incomes of the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Aging, said: “I am convinced that 
there need not be a repetition of the dis- 
appointment experienced by too many older 
Americans in the past, who have eagerly 
anticipated social-security increases, only to 
find that when they were enacted some other 
retirement benefit was reduced, leaving them 
in no better financial circumstance or, worse 
still, in even more impoverished circum- 
stances.” 


Recent hearings before his subcommittee 
were concerned with retirement benefits 
which might adversely affect social security 
Such as old-age assistance, veterans’ bene- 
fits, and private pensions. 
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ATTITUDE ASSESSED 


Equally important are the efforts being 
made to restore the morale of many older 
Americans, While the need of financial se- 
curity looms large, their empty days need 
meaningful activity. 

“The attitude toward elderly people,” said 
Mr. Hunt, “has been generally that they have 
nothing more to contribute, that ‘old age’ 
has set in. But this attitude is being changed 
now.” 

It was with this in mind that Secretary 
of Labor W. Willard Wirtz early this year 
proposed a two-year program of free public 
education for everyone over 60 years old. The 
aim would be to better equip older citizens 
for service to society and make better use 
of their accumulated experience. The Sec- 
retary of Labor said that such an educa- 
tional plan would be a better alternative 
than a program for early retirement. 

“What a grand thing it would be,” he said, 
“if service came to be recognized as the final 
and most satisfying opportunity of all.” 

A step in the direction of service is the 
Foster Grandparents program of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. Nearly 3,000 senior 
citizens throughout the country now are 
regular “grandmother and grandfather” visi- 
tors to city agencies and independent non- 
profit homes or institutions for children, 
They give their love and attention to un- 
wanted and neglected children. 


RESCUE FROM ISOLATION 


After a two-week training program and an 
indoctrination course in the institution 
where they work, the Foster Grandparents 
earn $1.50 an hour for 20 hours a week of 
visiting. The program was designed to pro- 
vide worthwhile activity for older persons 
and give homeless youngsters a continuing 
relationship with adults. 

But before many older people will be able 
to serve their fellow man they need now to 
be “rescued from isolation” said Jack Leff, 
coordinator of the program for the 
Roxbury Federation of Neighborhood Cen- 
ters, Inc., in Boston. Mr. Leff’s centers are in 
three multiracial neighborhoods, He says his 
centers are “ready to serve people anywhere 
we can find them or they can find us.“ 

The federation was funded with $230,000 
from the Massachusetts Commission on 
2 under Title 3 of the Older Americans 


With a staff of 18 Service Corps workers 
and four regular staff members they provide 
such services to older people as housekeeping 
assistance, errands, escorts, meal prepara- 
tions, and reinvolvement opportunities. On 
an irregular basis they have given assistance 
to nearly 750 older people. 

The great majority of isolates are with- 
drawn because of low income, a distrust of 
strangers, and because life-long patterns have 
made them dependent on others in their 
family who are no longer nearby. Or it is the 
fear of leaving familiar surroundings, 

“To break through all this,” says Mr. 
Hunt, “we have to make a favorable per- 
sonal contact through a person in their own 
age bracket and ethnic origin. And it’s not 
too difficult to get volunteers. We need to be 
able to provide the volunteers with adequate 
compensation though—meals, transporta- 
tion, and some sort of hourly wage. At the 
same time we need to better orient volun- 
teers to the specific needs of elderly people.” 


CRUCIAL PROBLEM: HOUSING 


Housing is another crucial problem. Of 
the people 65, or older who head households, 
about one-third live in substandard housing. 
And nearly 45 percent of all senior-citizen 
households are inefficient or unsafe for the 
special needs which come with age. 

“For an older person to have to change 
housing can be an unpleasant and fearful 
experience,” says Mr. Leff. “They don’t want 


change. 
Many of the elderly people we talk to 
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think that getting into a low-rent housing 
project is the answer but this isn't neces- 
sarily true,” says Mr. Hunt. “After talking 
with them for awhile you find they are 
usually bothered by a personal problem of 
some sort. All these people are looking for 
security.” 

The next generation will probably have 
their housing plans taken care of, Mr. Hunt 
thinks. In addition to the many federal hous- 
ing programs, several state housing agen- 
cles—particularly in Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, and New York—have assisted com- 
munities with the building and operation of 
housing units for older people at low rents. 

Currently, most elderly people live in low- 
income neighborhoods where all the elements 
of crime are evident. 

In such an enviroment there is the threat 
of salesmen who peddle fraudulent goods 
and promises. A Senate subcommittee on 
frauds and misrepresentations affecting the 
elderly has collected evidence in hundreds 
of cases over the last three years in which the 
sole purpose was to bilk money from elderly 
people. Nearly all dealt with swindles in the 
health field. 


SUCCESS INDICATED 


In offsetting many of the personal and 
social problems confronting elderly people, 
the community center has proved to be suc- 
cessful. 

Ben Hershey directs the four-month-old 
Boston Center for Senior Citizens in a neigh- 
borhood where 5,000 older people are poten- 
tial participants. “I would estimate at least 
one-third are isolates,” he said. 

The center, operating under a $90,000 grant 
from the Older Americans Act, is housed in 
3 narrow building next to a grocery 

re. 

“Our philosophy,” says the young Mr. Her- 
shey, “is meaningful involvement, something 
other than recreation, If we can find some- 
body a part-time job, we think that’s more 
important. There is a lot of talk about leisure 
time, but for older people it is time that 
needs to be filled with something worth- 
while.” 

Anyone coming in the front door of the 
center gets a cheery greeting and a receptive 
ear from someone always on duty during the 
weekdays. “Our first job is to listen,“ says 
Mr. Hershey. “They may be just curious, or 
they may have a problem which they will 
ita around instead of coming right out with 

The center also uses five older men and 
women from the neighborhood as “roving 
contacts” on the lookout for those who 
need help of any sort. Known as Service Corps 
workers, the five earn $80 a month for their 
work. 

Mr. Hershey hopes that eventually all the 
programs of the center will be developed 
because the older people take the initiative 
and suggest the ideas, Current plans include 
establishing a network of neighborhood 
stores offering a 10 percent discount on pur- 
chases by older people. And a committee of 
15 has started an educational program for 
personal safety on the streets. 

Since the center began, 400 separate con- 
tacts with older people have been made, and 
a mailing list of 2,000 has been developed. 


SENIOR CITIZEN MONTH, 1967— 
MEETING THE CHALLENGE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, this 
May marks the fifth annual observance 
of Senior Citizens’ Month, Its designa- 
tion refiects not a sense of duty, but a 
growing national concern with the prob- 
lems and needs of the older citizen—con- 
cern not only that these persons have a 
share in society, but that they benefit 
from the expanding economy as well. 

Americans over 65 occupy an increas- 
ingly greater portion of our population 
every year. Today one in every 11 per- 
sons in the United States is 65 or over— 
a total of 18.5 million persons. During 
the next 20 years the older population 
is expected to increase about 40 percent 
to a total of 25 million. It is in large 
measure this great increase in the num- 
ber of older Americans which has 
brought their problems to the attention 
of the general public. 

A wise man once remarked that 

Nothing is more disgraceful than that an 
old man should have nothing to show to 
prove that he has lived long, except his years. 


Such a situation is all the more dis- 
graceful today because we have the 
means to prevent it. Resources are avail- 
able at all levels of government and of 
private activity to provide the elder 
American with his share of the many 
benefits we, as Americans, have come to 
anticipate. And progress is being made, 
too, in many fields. Because one is old, no 
longer means that he must be a second- 
class citizen. 

We are, in this country, beginning to 
realize our obligation to these people. 
They built the foundation for the pros- 
perity which our country enjoys today, 
yet unfortunately, far too few of them 
share the benefits of the affluence to 
which they have contributed. 

In the past year many achievements 
have been made in improving the lives 
of our older citizens. Concern with their 
health sparked the creation of medicare 
and today health is available to many 
previously unable to afford it. Research 
into the areas of crippling disease and 
chronic illness is promising a brighter 
future for many elderly in the years to 
come. Better housing has been made 
available to older persons through low- 
cost housing loans to nonprofit organi- 
zations, consumer cooperatives, and pub- 
lic bodies. The low-rent public housing 
program can now authorize more units 
built especially to accommodate the spe- 
cial needs of older persons. 

The social needs of the older American 
also have been receiving a great deal of 
continued attention. Senior centers sup- 
ported by the Older Americans Act and 
by numerous other groups provide a 
place for recreation and pleasant com- 
panionship. Participants are encouraged 
to develop new talents or to perfect old 
ones, both for pleasure and profit. Grad- 
ually, through opportunities made avail- 
able to them, older citizens are coming 
to play a larger and larger role in the 
life of their community. The foster 
grandparent plan trains low-income per- 
sons over 60 to serve neglected and de- 
prived children who lack personal rela- 
tionships with an adult. The effects of 
a new and warm friendship have worked 
wonders for many of these children and 
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for the “grandparents,” too. As one par- 
ticipant said, We need these children 
more than they need us.” 

Another program which has greatly 
benefited its older participants as well 
as providing a valuable and needed serv- 
ice to the community is Operation Green 
Thumb. Under this program, low income 
elderly in rural areas are hired to beau- 
tify highways by planting and landscap- 
ing. The measure of success that Opera- 
tion Green Thumb met in its first year 
is indicated by its expansion into several 
more States during the second year of 
operation. 

However, it is not enough that older 
citizens have an increasing role in the 
social life of the community. Although, as 
John F. Kennedy once said, it is impor- 
tant that older people have years of 
proper recognition, healthy and creative 
years, with important, continuing con- 
tributions to neighbors and the commu- 
nity, it is also necessary that they share 
in the increasing productivity of our Na- 
tion. The American economy today is 
enormously prosperous; the people as a 
whole are better off than ever before. Yet 
in 1965, over half of the families with 
family heads aged 65 or older had in- 
comes of less than $3,460; almost a quar- 
ter of them had incomes of less than 
$2,000. Older persons living alone fared 
even worse. Over half in 1965 had in- 
comes of less than $1,348. Almost a third 
had income of less than $1,000 per year. 
This is far from being an income ade- 
quate to maintain a decent standard of 
living, yet many must exist on it, 

As our economy continues to prosper, 
prices of goods and costs of services will 
rise, and these small incomes will pro- 
vide fewer and fewer amenities for the 
older citizen. It is therefore imperative 
that ways be found to see that these per- 
sons continue to benefit as the country 
grows. Better pension plans, increases in 
social security and other retirement in- 
come programs will provide some of the 
needed increases, Increased employment 
opportunities along with the elimination 
of artificial job barriers will also provide 
the older citizen with the opportunity for 
a decent and dignified life. 

The theme of Senior Citizens’ Month 
this year is “Meeting the Challenge of the 
Later Years.” It is indeed a timely one, as 
we are faced with the prospect of many 
new fields to conquer; there is much to be 
done if the senior citizen is to share the 
benefits of a full and fruitful participa- 
tion in the life of the social community 
and also to share in the expanding pro- 
ductivity of the Nation. 

Senior Citizens’ Month serves a valu- 
able function in reminding us anew of 
these challenges. It helps to educate the 
general community to both the needs and 
accomplishments of the older citizen. It 
reminds us of the great debt we have to 
these men and women who have helped 
to shape our country. It is a symbol of 
much for which we have reason to be 
proud. 


EDWARD P. MORGAN ON SCHOOL 
AID LEGISLATION 

Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, we who have been Members of 
recent Congresses are justifiably proud of 
what we have done for American educa- 
tion, especially since this included a 
breakthrough in long overdue aid for our 
elementary and secondary schoolchil- 
dren. 

Now, however, Mr. Speaker, a proposal 
by one of the worthy Members of this 
body, the Congressman from Minnesota, 
ALBERT QUIE, threatens all that has been 
accomplished not only for the young 
people in our grade and high schools, but 
for the children of migrant workers, 
American Indians, and Government 
workers overseas. 

A recent column by Edward P. Mor- 
gan, whose news and commentary is 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO on the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co. radio network, 
took up this subject. Since I believe all 
of us should have the opportunity to read 
and consider what Mr. Morgan said, I 
insert a transcript in the Recorp as fol- 
lows: 

APRIL 27, 1967. 

Two years ago, for the first time in the na- 
tion’s history, Congress began to provide fed- 
eral aid to U.S. grade schools and high 
schools. It was a massive belated blood trans- 
fusion against the educational anemia that 
has afflicted especially America’s poor like an 
epidemic disease for generations. This was no 
miracle drug and there were some mistakes 
in its application. But its needle was aimed 
at the right target: the vicious circle of ig- 
norance in which the nation’s needy are 
trapped. To improve themselves they need 
jobs. But to get and hold jobs they need 
training. In the past educational opportuni- 
ties open to them have been strikingly 
limited, shockingly inferior and for the most 
part they have not been able to afford the 
extra training necessary to develop more 
than manual labor skills demanded by an 
increasingly specialized and mechanized 
economy. 

But this national help to the grass roots 
was a bright beginning to combat the blight. 
The bogeyman raised in the frightened, prej- 
udiced minds of some of a big government 
brainwashing the population by dictating 
school curricula turned out to be a limp 
scarecrow. Admittedly there has been some 
bureaucratic imperiousness and more red 
tape than necessary. Give an official the op- 
portunity to circulate a form and he all too 
often is inclined to attach more importance 
to the form than the substance, This, of 
course, proves Parkinson’s Law, that the 
more blanks there are to fill out, the emptier 
the efficiency. 

The ingeniousness of the school aid legis- 
lation, however, lay in its ability to clear two 
bigger obstacles: the antagonism of race and 
religion. It was a must, of course, that the 
federal law provide equality of educational 
benefits to Negro children. The constitu- 
tional separation of church and state fore- 
closed the possibility of earmarking tax dol- 
lars for parochial schools, as much. Some 
state constitutions forbid outright public 
aid to church-supported schools. No federal 
money now goes directly to private or paro- 
chial schools. The compromise came through 
by-passing the category of the school, in ef- 
fect, and considering the category of need of 
the principal objective of the whole exercise, 
the child. The result has been a new-found 
cooperation between government officials 
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and public and private school officials at a 
local level to provide children who have nev- 
er had them before such things as remedial 
reading, a guidance counselor or a hot 
breakfast. 

But now this whole intricate apparatus is 
in danger of being swept away through a 
sinister combination of misguided Republi- 
can ingenuity and the vindictiveness of some 
die-hard segregationists smarting under 
federal compulsion—13 years after the Su- 
preme Court decision—to integrate public 
schools. Without committee hearings, GOP 
Congressman Albert Quie of Minnesota has 
introduced on the floor of the House—and 
changed it hastily several times—an amend- 
ment to the elementary and secondary edu- 
cation act which would substitute block 
grants to states for aid now going to local 
communities. On the surface this seems a 
reasonable projection of the “creative fed- 
eralism” the Johnson administration has 
talked so much about. Beneath the surface, 
however, the Quie amendment is a booby- 
trap. Mobilizing support from conservatives 
by its philosophy of tax-sharing to counter- 
balance “too much federal control”, its for- 
mula would allocate funds to states on the 
basis of the relative number of school-age 
children and the relative income per child 
in each state. 

The ironic flaw in this arithmetic is that 
it would hurt both the poorest and the rich- 
est states. All the southern and border 
states—except Maryland—would get less 
money and these are states which are among 
the lowest in per-pupil expenditures for edu- 
cation already. But New York, California, 
Illinois, New Jersey and Texas would be in- 
jured too. With big populations they have 
some of the largest numbers of educationally- 
deprived children in school who need more 
financial help. That’s not all. Funds for that 
political orphan, the District of Columbia, 
would be cut almost in half. (Tests just re- 
leased show that students in four out of five 
District schools are poor readers and below 
the national average.) The Quie amendment 
also would jeopardize if not wipe out this 
school aid to migrant workers’ children, 
American Indians, and dependents of govern- 
ment workers overseas. It would further 
weaken the fledgling Teacher Corps as well 
as deprive handicapped and/or delinquent 
children whom federal school funds now help. 
The Leadership Conference, an influential 
civil rights lobby, opposes the amendment, 
fearing that in a spite-the-face mood, the 
South will prefer to cut off the nose of present 
federal funds and accept less under the Quie 
formula in order to continue the blind fight 
for “states’ rights.” 

A mixture of misunderstanding, prejudice 
and complacency could allow the Quie 
amendment to reverse the progress in pri- 
mary and secondary education. In a recent 
speech, one of the nation’s most valuable 
public servants, Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Secretary John Gardner, said: “I under- 
stand the love of complacency. But down that 
path lies the decay and ruin of this great 
nation,” 

This is Edward P. Morgan saying good 
night from Washington. 


OPPOSITION TO THE QUIE 
SUBSTITUTE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SCHEUER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, my op- 
position to the gentleman from Minne- 
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sota’s [Mr. QUIE] proposed substitute to 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act is not predicated on the as- 
sumption that Federal administrators 
are better able to determine the educa- 
tional needs of the States than are State 
administrators. Rather, the areas of edu- 
cational need met by the various titles 
of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act were carefully designed by the 
Congress, not merely the Office of Educa- 
tion, to solve pressing national problems. 

It is my concern that the Quie pro- 
gram of block grants would not meet 
these national needs as effectively as the 
current program under ESEA. For ex- 
ample, the gentleman from Minnesota’s 
(Mr. QUE] H.R. 8983 makes no provision 
for some of our Nation’s neediest chil- 
dren—American Indians living on reser- 
vations, children of migratory agricul- 
tural workers, children in State-sup- 
ported schools for the neglected, delin- 
quent, orphaned, and handicapped. 

I feel strongly that State and local 
educational agencies can be made fully 
capable of planning meaningful educa- 
tional programs. Indeed, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act reflects 
this confidence. Under title I, projects 
for educationally disadvantaged children 
are planned at the local level and ap- 
proved by the State department of edu- 
cation. Proposals are forwarded to 
Washington merely to be funded, not for 
a review of their educational merits. As 
a matter of fact, title I funds begin to 
flow immediately upon State approval. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Quire], in changing this pattern, would 
make the entire State plan for expendi- 
ture of Federal funds open to scrutiny 
prior to approval at the Federal level. 

The proposed substitute is also faulty 
in its allocation formula. The allocation 
formula in title I of ESEA was specifical- 
ly designed to direct Federal funds to 
areas of greatest need—those with the 
highest concentrations of educationally 
disadvantaged children. The Quie formu- 
la does not reflect this awareness of the 
high costs of compensatory education. 
As a result, those States most in need of 
Federal assistance—the Southern and 
border States with the least resources 
and the largest States like my own New 
York with the highest numbers of educa- 
tionally disadvantaged children—would 
be the States to suffer substantial mone- 
tary losses. 

Mr. Speaker, educational change does 
not come about quickly. It is the re- 
sult of sustained leadership over a long 
period of time. The gentleman from Min- 
nesota’s [Mr. Quie] apparent desire to 
sidetrack the operative legislative struc- 
ture and start square-wheeling off in a 
different direction threatens to negate 
the significant beginning we have made 
under ESEA. 

Another problem I find in the gentle- 
man from Minnesota’s [Mr. QUE] pro- 
posal is that he excludes from his 
amendment, whether by oversight or by 
design, any provision for the evaluation 
of programs, such as the one already in 
effect under ESEA. It is one of many 
glaring deficiencies which make his 
seeming bricks-and-mortar legislative 
edifice a kind of jerry-built shanty in 
old shanty town. 
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Let me emphasize the critical impor- 
tance of evaluation. It is not merely a 
one-shot, end-of-the-year review of pro- 
grams to determine how to fund for an- 
other year. Meaningful evaluation is a 
continuous systematic appraisal of meth- 
ods which begins at the planning stage 
of new programs and remains an integral 
part of the programs to the end and 
beyond. 

Meaningful evaluation is the only 
means of giving us the critical cost-bene- 
fit program analyses which alone can 
insure that each dollar is well spent and 
will achieve with maximum effectiveness 
and economy the goals of the programs. 

The end of this year will mark the 
end of the first full school year under 
ESEA., With the evaluation of programs 
in process since the very beginning, we 
will have at the end of this year a body 
of educational data the likes of which 
has never before been seen in this coun- 
try. Using this data as a base, we will 
be able to devise, more systematically 
than ever before, long-range programs 
to bring about those educational changes 
that under the best of circumstances 
come about only gradually. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Quiz] would have us store all that data 
away on the shelf to collect dust. He 
would have educators forget about the 
new and long needed skills in evaluation 
they have been able to acquire under 
ESEA. He would not even provide for 
any comparison of the effectiveness of 
his block-grant programs with ESEA 
programs. 

Finally, evaluation of programs effec- 
tive only if the programs have a meas- 
ure of continuity. Under ESEA, alloca- 
tions to local districts are relatively 
stable from year to year. Under the Quie 
proposal some districts might find them- 
selves with a remarkable increase in 
funds; others with remarkable programs 
will find themselves with no funds at all. 

If we wish to return to the trial-and- 
error method of developing new educa- 
tional programs, if we wish to abandon 
effective long-range planning in favor of 
short-range goals, if we wish to pursue 
the wasteful extravagance of rejecting 
the cost-benefit analyses of on-going pro- 
grams that are now increasingly being 
pursued in other executive branch pro- 
grams, if we wish to assure that our 
achievement under ESEA will be in vain, 
then by all means let us support the 
Quie amendment. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 
RACY AWARD: FARM UNION 
CITED ON PIONEERING GAINS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SCHEUER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
who are aware of the low wages and 
bad working conditions of workers on 
some of this country’s large industrial- 
type farms are proud of the work being 
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done to organize these hitherto forgotten 

people by the AFL-CIO United Farm 

Workers Organizing Committee. That is 

why I was glad to read in the AFL-CIO 

News recently that the League for Indus- 

trial Democracy had given its annual 

award to this organization. 

So that all who are interested in the 
great work being undertaken by this 
AFL-CIO group may learn of this award, 
under unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
I place the article in the AFL-CIO News 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

LEAGUE FoR INDUSTRIAL Democracy AWARD: 
FARM UNION CITED ON PIONEERING GAINS 
New Yorx.—The League for Industrial De- 

mocracy presented its annual award to the 

AFL-CIO United Farm Workers Organizing 

Committee for “its impressive accomplish- 

ments in bringing dignity and respect to 

farm workers.” Acceptance of the award by 

UFWOC Dir, Cesar Chavez highlighted the 

LID’s 62nd annual conference here. 

In presenting the award at the league’s 
luncheon, Pres. Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., of the 
New York City AFL-CIO praised Chavez and 
his union for “transforming the grapes of 
wrath into the sweet wine of social justice.” 

The luncheon, attended by 600 persons, 
capped the LID's 2-day conference on Pov- 
erty, Civil Rights & the Freedom Budget.” 

“When we speak of liberty and justice for 
all, do you mean it to include the agricul- 
tural workers and other unorganized workers 
in the most exploited sector of the economy?” 
Van Arsdale asked in presenting the award. 
“Let’s prove that we do by aiding their just 
cause.” 

Chavez, UFWOC director, thanked labor, 
civil rights and liberal spokesmen present for 
their support of his union and said: 

“There is much work left to be done. We 
must rally public support against huge 
wealth and power to organize the majority 
of farm workers and get them the same 
rights most other workers have achieved 
through the labor movement.” 

In a telegram AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
said the LID “could not have made a more 
appropriate choice” for its award than 
Chavez. He continued: 

“No movement in America today is more 
relevant to the issues of poverty and civil 
rights than the United Farm Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee of the AFL-CIO, which 
Brother Chavez serves so effectively. We in 
the AFL-CIO are proud of our part in this 
fight, which will continue unabated until 
farm workers achieve their rights as workers, 
as citizens, and as human beings.” 

AFL-CIO Research Dir. Nat Goldfinger 
joined Pres. Vivian Henderson of Clark Col- 
lege and Mitchel Sviridoff, director of New 
York City’s Human Resources Administra- 
tion, in the opening session. 

Goldfinger asserted’ that current war on 
poverty programs, while important and use- 
ful, could not take the place of broad social 
and economic programs to achieve full em- 
ployment and a more democratic distribution 
of income. 

“More than 50 percent of America’s pov- 
erty,” he said, “is related to lack of jobs 
or employment at substandard wages. The 
key to any real war on poverty is planned 
government action for a full employment 
economy—jobs at decent wages for all who 
are ready and willing to work.” 

Henderson, also an economist, agreed with 
the emphasis on full employment and said 
that “problems of Negroes would be alleviated 
much faster” if the U.S. adopted the policies 
suggested by Goldfinger and the AFL-CIO. 

BOLDER CONCEPTS URGED 

Sviridoff called for bolder concepts of so- 
cial planning in order to marshal the human 
and economic resources required to end pov- 
erty and deprivation. 
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At the luncheon honoring Chavez, LID 
Chairman Michael Harrington said: “The 
presentation of the award to Chavez symbo- 
lizes the unity of the classical forces of orga- 
nized labor—the most successful anti-pov- 
erty institution in America—with the newly 
organized farm workers.” 

Tom Kahn, LID executive director, re- 
ported that the organization had completed 
its most successful year of activity in over a 
decade. 

“We are especially grateful,” Kahn said, “for 
the cooperation we have received from many 
trade unions and from the AFL-CIO, with 
whose help we are expanding our activities 
and increasing our membership.” 

The LID—founded in 1905 by Clarence Dar- 
row, Upton Sinclair and Jack London—is an 
educational membership organization dedi- 
cated to “increasing democracy in our eco- 
nomic, political and cultural life.” 


AN APPEAL TO RESTORE FUNDS FOR 
THE MODEL CITIES PROGRAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, at 
present, 135 million people, or 70 percent 
of our Nation’s population, now live in 
urban areas. 

Realizing the significance and mag- 
nitude of the city problem, the Congress 
enacted remedial legislation whereby the 
local governments, working in conjunc- 
tion with the Federal Government, were 
to be given the means to overcome the 
great problems of the city. 

One of the most significant legislative 
achievements toward this end was the 
Demonstration Cities Act or as it is now 
called, the model cities program. This 
program, which would attempt to com- 
pletely rebuild entire neighborhoods of 
slums and blighted areas, is premised 
upon a finding and declaration by Con- 
gress that improving the quality of urban 
life is the most critical domestic prob- 
lem facing this Nation. 

It is a straightforward attempt to re- 
move the cancerous slums of our cities 
which feed crime, delinquency, and dis- 
ease, and drain our local governments 
of the strength needed to progress as 
they should. 

Though the legislative machinery to 
accomplish this has been made available, 
the fuel has not, and the program appears 
doomed at the moment. 

While the Congress realizes the im- 
portance of the problem at hand, its 
Appropriations Committee in this body 
has failed to endorse our previous dec- 
laration by failing to appropriate this 
program. How is this to be explained? 

The administration requested $400 
million for the model cities program, 
which I personally feel is a conservative 
amount in view of the severity of the 
problem at hand, and the House Appro- 
priations Committee has cut this to $150 
million, or more than one-half of what 
was deemed to be the minimum amount 
necessary, to get this program under- 
way in a reasonable manner. 
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Does the Appropriations Committee 
think that the cancerous growth that 
is choking city life will wait until we 
have a little more money or until our 
defense spendings are reduced by a set- 
tlement in Vietnam? 

The problems facing our cities are real 
problems that grow with each passing 
day, 

A recent editorial in the Providence 
Journal has eloquently stated the prob- 
lem of insufficient funds for this pro- 
gram and makes a strong appeal to re- 
store the funds for the model cities pro- 
gram. I would like all the Members of 
this body to read its poignant message 
and act accordingly when this matter 
comes before us for a vote. 

Unless we act now, we may never get 
another opportunity to truly “save” our 
cities. The problems that confront our 
cities are vast and complex but not in- 
soluble if the Federal Government pro- 
vides adequate assistance now. 

The editorial referred to follows: 
[From the Providence Journal, May 15 1967] 
A Mayor’s MARCH 

The hatchet men on the House appropria- 
tions committee have had their day with the 
model cities program; they have cut funds 
requested for the program by President John- 
son by 64 per cent. Unless representatives 
from the nation’s cities fight hard on the 
floor to undo the damage, the administra- 
tion program, in itself hardly grandiose, will 
be given a savage blow. 

Ironically, there will be money to go on 
p for the kind of coordinated attack 
on city ills which is at the heart of the model 
cities program. At least, there will be some 
movement in this area but funds to trans- 
late plans into progress on the ground will be 
cut to the bone, and hopes for progress will 
be further delayed. 

Unfortunately, the problems which the 
model cities program is designed to attack 
can get only worse and worse as time goes by. 
The problem isn’t simply one of building or 
not building a dam or a power station now 
or next year; the rot in the nation’s urban 
communities is deep now and eating more 
deeply every month it goes untended. 

The House committee action passes under- 
standing. Defenders of the Johnson admin- 
istration insist that America is affluent 
enough to buy guns for Vietnam and butter 
for all domestic programs. Even antagonists 
of the administration argue that domestic 
programs could be pursued if the White 
House would stop pushing supersonic jet 
planes and the race to the moon. 

But here comes the House committee, 
its hatchet swinging, and a major domestic 
program which the President himself seems 
to understand in terms of need and speed, 
gets a beating. It was bad enough that Mr. 
Johnson failed to ask for funds wholly com- 
mensurate with need and speed; to have what 
he asked for cut deeply is intolerable. 

Whether a successful fight can be mounted 
on the floor to increase the allocation of 
action funds may be in doubt. Those House 
members who are willing to “save” money 
while the nation’s cities go to pot are on top 
at the moment; opposition will have to con- 
solidate quickly behind clear and simple goals 
if the funds are to be restored. 

Perhaps the most dramatic gesture in the 
situation would be for the mayors of the 190 
cities in 47 states who have sent model cities 
programs to Washington to fly to that city 
by the middle of the week. What would Con- 
gress say if 190 mayors stood together on 
the steps of the Capitol and spoke with one 
veins for the millions of yoters they repre- 
sen 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACH- 
ERS REAFFIRMS ITS SUPPORT OF 
HR. 7819, THE ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1967, AND OP- 
POSES THE QUIE SUBSTITUTE 


Mr. ALBERT, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O’Hara] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, as we look to next week to begin con- 
sideration of H.R. 7819, I would like to 
note that the two principal organiza- 
tions of schoolteachers in the United 
States have gone on record endorsing 
H.R. 7819. 

On May 2, 1967, the National Educa- 
tion Association said: 

NEA believes that there is no acceptable 
substitute for H.R. 7819 before the Congress. 


Last week, on May 12, 1967, the fol- 
lowing statement was issued by Charles 
Cogen, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, AFL-CIO: 


The American Federation of Teachers, by 
unanimous Executive Council action, reaf- 
firms its support of H.R. 7819, the Adminis- 
tration’s 1967 Amendments to the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

Conversely, the American Federation of 
Teachers, by unanimous action of its Execu- 
tive Council, opposes the Quie substitute 
proposals. 

We are so informing our 136,000 members. 


A PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT OF THE 
VIETNAM CONFLICT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all concerned over the increasing 
intensity of the war in Vietnam, and 
we are all likewise most anxious to ex- 
haust every possible avenue leading to a 
peaceful settlement of the conflict. 

I would therefore like to call to the 
attention of my colleagues a statement 
which I have issued today, and which I 
am setting forth at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Hopefully, our joint efforts in the pur- 
suit of peace will be crowned with 
success. 

STATEMENT ON VIETNAM BY THE HONORABLE 
BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, May 18, 1967 

Yesterday I joined a number of my col- 
leagues in support of a “Plea for Realism” is- 
sued by sixteen Senators. I did so out of 
profoun« anguish over the course of events 
in Vietnam, and with the conviction that 
realism and prudence are our only weapons 
against the increasing prospect of World 
War III. 

The history of war is the history of human 
inadvertence. The guns of August 1914 fol- 
lowed the temper of unreason in July 1914. 
The lesson of past wars by miscalculation 
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may have been appreciated by their sur- 
vivors. But World War III will not afford us 
the occasion for reappraisal or the luxury of 
contrition for acts taken in haste. 

Vietnam can be prevented from becoming 
the first battle in World War III, therefore, 
only through sobriety and restraint. It was 
the need for those qualities, on all sides, 
which prompted me to join with sixteen like- 
minded Senators. 

There are no doubt some among our ad- 
versaries who incorrectly calculate American 
intentions. They should be reminded that 
the choice in Vietnam is between a nego- 
tiated settlement and a profoundly danger- 
ous intensification of the war. 

On this occasion, I joined with my col- 
leagues in reminding our adversaries of this 
choice, I have in the past, and will continue 
to remind those among us whose counsel 
may be leading us to tragedy, to review, re- 
vise or revoke acts which jeopardize our 
national interest and that of world peace. 

I will continue to urge that we cease bomb- 
ing North Vietnam, adopt a more flexible 
negotiating position, and accept a future 
government in South Vietnam in which all 
are guaranteed an equitable share of power 
and responsibility. 

Yesterday I urged equivalent reason upon 
our adversaries, Hopefully, those of them 
who expect America will leave Vietnam to- 
morrow in abject and total withdrawal will 
appreciate how misguided is that expectation. 
Hopefully, that appreciation will force them 
to weigh and choose the course of reason 
and conciliation. And thus if we, the most 
powerful nation in the world, can take the 
first step, they, our weaker adversaries, will 
take that step with us—in joint pursuit of 
peace. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. MCMILLAN (at 
the request of Mr. ALBERT), for the re- 
mainder of the week, on account of offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Brotzman) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. HALPERN, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kuprerman, for 15 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Brotzman) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. GuBSER. 

Mr. AYRES. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to inelude 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Pucrnsxt in two instances. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 
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S. 1785. An act to improve certain benefits 
for employees who serve in high-risk situa- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o'clock and 58 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, May 22, 1967, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 9547. A bill to amend the 
Inter-American Development Bank Act to 
authorize the United States to participate in 
an increase in the resources of the Fund for 
Special Operations of the Inter-American 
Development Bank, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 266). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RIVERS: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 1432. An act to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
267). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of the rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASPINALL (by request): 

H.R. 10130. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to engage in feasibility in- 
vestigations of certain water resource de- 
velopments; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 10131. A bill to amend title II of the 
National Housing Act to make available, 
through a new program of mortgage insur- 
ance, additional financing for the construc- 
tion of needed. nonprofit hospital facilities; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr, CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 10132. A bill to charter a National 
Home Ownership Foundation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 10133. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, relating to library resources, textbooks, 
and other instructional materials, to include 
laboratory and other specialized equipment; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 10134, A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to permit payment to 
an individual for the charges made by physi- 
cians and other persons providing services 
covered by the supplementary medical in- 
surance program prior to such individual’s 
own payment of the bill for the services in- 
volved; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 10135. A bill to provide for the ex- 
peditious naturalization of the surviving 
spouse of a United States citizen who dies 
while serving in an active duty status in the 
Armed Forces of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOODLING: 
H. R. 10136. A bill to regulate imports of 
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milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 10137. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to promote the 
care and treatment of veterans in State vet- 
erans’ homes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. : 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 10138. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other. pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HALPERN: . 

H.R. 10139. A bill to exempt from the anti- 
trust laws certain combinations and ar- 
rangements necessary for the survival of 
failing newspapers; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HICKS: 

H.R. 10140. A bill to allow credit or refund 
of gift tax erroneously paid by reason of 
treating nontaxable divisions of community 
property as gifts; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LLOYD: 

HR. 10141. A bill to amend the Export 
Control Act of 1949; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 10142. A bill to amend title II of the 
Housing Amendments of 1955 to make cer- 
tain additional cities, located in the area of 
the Arkansas River navigation project, eligi- 
ble for assistance under the public facility 
loan program; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. MOSHER: 

H.R. 10143. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a Great Lakes Basin compact, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 10144. A bill for the establishment of 
the Commission on the Oragnization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 10145. A bill to promote and foster 
the development of a modern merchant ma- 
rine by encouraging the orderly replacement 
and modernization of merchant vessels, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 10146. A bill to provide a method for 
identifying, assessing, publicizing, and deal- 
ing with the implications and effects of ap- 
plied research and technology, to amend the 
National Science Foundation Act of 1950 to 
insure the availability of scientific and 
technical information in connection there- 
with, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 10147. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted without de- 
ductions from benefits thereunder; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 10148. A bill to prohibit desecration 
of the flag; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 10149. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to deny deduction for 
rent, taxes, or interest incurred for the use 
or occupancy of an industrial plant financed 
by tax-exempt obligations; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H.R. 10150. A bill relating to the income 
tax treatment of advertising revenues de- 
rived by a tax-exempt organization from its 
publication of a trade journal or other peri- 
odical; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ADAMS (for himself, Mr. DIN- 
GELL and Mr. Moss): 

H. J. Res. 585. Joint resolution to provide 
for the settlement of the labor dispute be- 
tween certain carriers by railroad and certain 
of their employees; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr, FINDLEY: 

H.J. Res. 586. Joint resolution amending 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution to provide for 
the adjudication of the Vietnam dispute by 
the International Court of Justice; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HALL: 

H. J. Res. 587. Joint resolution authorizing 
the operation of an amateur radio station 
by participants in the XII World Boy Scout 
Jamboree at Farragut State Park, Idaho, 
August 1 through August 9, 1967; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. JACOBS: 

H. J. Res. 588. Joint resolution to amend the 
Constitution to provide for representation of 
the District of Columbia in the Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H. Con. Res. 351. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress with respect to 
an investigation and study to determine the 
potential of railroad passenger and mail 
transportation in the United States; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H. Con. Res. 352. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to the deferment of certain individuals from 
induction under the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


197. By Mr. ULLMAN: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon, asking 
the Congress of the United States to refrain 
from restricting, by legislation or other 
means, the availability of credit for agricul- 
tural loans; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

198. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Alabama, relative 
to the further expansion of the national 
cemetery system; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H. R. 10151. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Rolando V. Bernal; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIEGLE: 

H.R. 10152. A bill for the relief of Minoo 
Bomanshaw Chinoy; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10153. A bill for the relief of Mahmood 
Fassihi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Tuourspay, May 18, 1967 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by Hon. JOSEPH 
M. Montoya, a Senator from the State 
of New Mexico. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of all grace and glory, in these 
days thrilling and throbbing with the 
loveliness of spring, we thank Thee for 
every sacrament of beauty of which 
our enraptured senses drink as we bend 
in wonder at the petaled cups held up by 
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bushes aflame with Thee. May the glory 
of the earth be but a parable of the things 
that are excellent, blooming in our risen 
lives. 

Lead us out of the bondage of fear 
and hate into Thy new day when earth’s 
wilderness shall blossom as the rose and 
when, in a better order of human society, 
pity and plenty and laughter shall re- 
turn to the common ways of man. 


“God, the All-Righteous One, man hath 
defined Thee; 

Yet to eternity standeth Thy word; 

Falsehood and wrong shall not tarry 
beside Thee; 

Give us peace in our time, O Lord.” 


Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 18, 1967. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. JOSEPH M. Montoya, a Sena- 
tor from the State of New Mexico, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. MONTOYA thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of 
his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 666) to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1968 for pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, and 
research, development, test, and evalu- 
ation for the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes, disagreed to by the Sen- 
ate; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Rivers, Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. HÉBERT, Mr. 
Price of Illinois, Mr. Bares, Mr. ARENDS, 
and Mr. O’Konski were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R.6431. An act to amend the public 
health laws relating to mental health to 
extend, expand, and improve them, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R.9960. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, offices, and the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and for other 
purposes. 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 


H.R. 6431. An act to amend the public 
health laws relating to mental health to ex- 
tend, expand, and improve them, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

H.R. 9960. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
offices, and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, May 17, 1967, was dispensed with. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to reconsider the ac- 
tion of sending to conference, the pas- 
sage, and the third reading of H.R. 9029, 
Interior and related agencies appropri- 
ations for 1968, and that the figure of 
$11,170,000 found on page 38, line 6, be 
stricken and insert in lieu thereof “$11,- 
700,000” and that as amended, the bill 
be considered as having been read a third 
time and passed, and that the Senate in- 
sist on its amendments and ask for a con- 
ference with the House and that the 
Chair be authorized to appoint the same 
conferees. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the various re- 
quests will be granted, and the clerk will 
report the names of the conferees. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Senators 
HAYDEN, RUSSELL, MCCLELLAN, BIBLE, 
BRD of West Virginia, Munpt, and 
Younc of North Dakota. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(For nominations, this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services I re- 
port favorably the nominations of 25 
general officers for appointment in the 
Air Force Reserve. I ask that these names 
be placed on the Executive Calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered placed on 
the Executive Calendar, are as follows: 

Brig. Gen. John S. Bagby, Air Force Re- 
serve, and sundry other officers, for promo- 
tion in the Air Force Reserve; and 

Brig. Gen. Edward G. Johnson, Oklahoma 
Air National Guard, and sundry other of- 
ficers, for appointment as Reserve commis- 
sioned Officers in the U.S, Air Force. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services I re- 
port favorably the nominations of 12 
general and flag officers of the Army and 
Navy. I ask that these names be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered placed on 
the Executive Calendar, are as follows: 

Don C. Bowman, Jr., and sundry other 
officers of the Naval Reserve, for temporary 
promotion in the Naval Reserve; 

Maj. Gen. Hugh McClellan Exton, U.S. 
Army, and Maj. Gen. James Dyce Alger, U.S. 
Army, to be assigned to positions of impor- 
tance and responsibility designated by the 
President, in the grade of lieutenant general 
while so serving; and 

Vice Adm, Ignatius J. Galantin, U.S. Navy, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President, for appointment to the 
grade of admiral while so serving. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, in 
addition, I report also 553 appointments 
in the Regular Air Force in the grade of 
major and below. Since these names have 
already appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, in order to save the expense of 
printing on the Executive Calendar, I 
ask unanimous consent that they be or- 
dered to lie on the Secretary’s desk for 
the information of any Senator. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

Donald F. Arnts, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further reports of 
committees, the nominations on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James Patrick Rielly, of Iowa, to 
be U.S. attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of Iowa. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 


US. PATENT OFFICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Patent 
Office. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPOR- 
TUNITY COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Vicente T. Ximenes, of New Mex- 
ico, to be a member of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 


FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY 
BOARD OF REVIEW 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Dennis L. McElroy, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be a member of the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Board of Review. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, all committees were 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 


CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 227, 
and then Calendar No. 230 and the suc- 
ceeding measures in sequence. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
port. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


A COMPREHENSIVE PLAN FOR THE 
US. CAPITOL GROUNDS 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 74) to 
provide for the formulation, adoption, 
administration, and periodic updating of 
a comprehensive plan for the U.S. Capi- 
tol Grounds and contiguous related and 
influencing areas was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 


follows: 
S. J. Res. 74 

Whereas the immediate vicinity of the Na- 
tional Capitol Building is the seat of the 
legislative and judicial branches of the Fed- 
eral Government; and 

Whereas, Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, was originally carefully planed as an at- 
tractive city with facilities which for many 
years thereafter were adequate for the effi- 
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cient functioning of the said branches of 
Government and for personnel associated 
therewith and interested therein and for the 
related movements of residents of said vis- 


Itors to the Nation’s Capital; and 


Whereas as the city has grown in popula- 
tion, various supplemental plans have been 
developed from time to time for the city as a 
whole and for individual portions thereof; 
and 

Whereas the present population of the city 
far exceeds that of any time in the past and 
will undoubtedly continue to expand; and 

Whereas the functions of the legislative 
and judicial’ branches of Government and 
the number of persons associated therewith 
have likewise expanded greatly beyond the 
concepts of the initial planning process; and 

Whereas the number of citizens who an- 
nually visit the Nation’s Capitol has in- 
creased to approximately seven million and 
is anticipated to continue to increase in fu- 
ture years; and 

Whereas it is in the national interest that 
the United States Capitol Grounds and the 
contiguous related and influencing areas be 
developed and maintained so as to facilitate 
functions of the legislative and judicial 
branches of Government, the access and 
egress of persons associated therewith, the 
existence at all times of an esthetic setting 
therefor appropriate to the seat of the legis- 
lative and judicial branches of Government, 
of which all Americans can justly be proud, 
and which interested citizens will desire to 
visit and will find pleasure in doing so; and 

Whereas the environs of the Capitol in- 
clude many houses and other buildings of 
historical and esthetic importance whose 
preservation will contribute to the beauty 
and distinction of the Capital City and the 
Capitol Grounds; and 

Whereas, in order that such grounds and 
areas be so developed and maintained it is 
necessary that a long-range comprehensive 
plan be formulated, adopted, continually 
administered and periodically updated to re- 
flect future and presently unpredictable 
growth and changes in environment and 
circumstances: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Architect of 
the Captol, in consultation with the National 
Capital Planning Commission, is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to enter into a con- 
tract on behalf of the United States with a 
consultant firm of national reputation hav- 
ing a working office within the Washington 
metropolitan area to conduct a full and com- 
plete study and analysis of the present and 
anticipated future development needs of the 
United States Capitol Grounds (as described 
in the Act of July 31, 1946, as amended (40 
U.S.C. 193a) ) and the contiguous and related 
influencing areas, and, on the basis of such 
study and analysis, prepare a comprehensive 
and detailed plan for the suitable develop- 
ment (over the next twenty years) of such 
grounds and areas, The consultant firm se- 
lected shall be properly qualified in all phases 
of the formulation of a comprehensive plan, 
including, but not limited to experience in 
related factors, such as growth trends, socio- 
economic impacts, traffic flow and terminal 
facilities, costs and economic feasibility, civic 
center and parklike developments, esthetic 
considerations, controls imposed by subsur- 
face conditions, design, operation and main- 
tenance of public facilities, collection, codifi- 
cation and use of data related to planning 
procedures previously prescribed by the Con- 
gress for urban areas, the preparation of 
factual and illustrated descriptive prospec- 
tuses and reports, and similar functions es- 
sential to the formulation of an adequate and 
realistic comprehensive plan. In preparing 
such comprehensive plan, due consideration 
shall be given to population growth of the 
Washington metropolitan area, population 
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growth of the staffs which daily work in such 
grounds and their needs for access and egress, 
facilities required for the convenience of visi- 
tors to the grounds, buildings (their occu- 
pancy, use, and services), considerations of 
accessibility to and intercommunication be- 
tween buildings and grounds, open green 
areas, priorities, relocations resulting from 
developments and all items hereinbefore 
mentioned as essential to the formulation of 
an adequate and realistic comprehensive 
plan. During the course of its work, the con- 
sultant firm shall maintain close liaison with 
the Architect of the Capitol, the appropriate 
committees of the Congress, the National 
Capital Planning Commission, the National 
Commission of Fine Arts, and other local 
agencies associated with the planning proc- 
ess. A preliminary draft of the report to con- 
tain the findings and recommendations of the 
consultant firm shall be submitted in sixty 
copies not later than nine months after the 
firm has been notified to proceed with the 
work for the review and comment of the 
Architect of the Capitol, the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress, the National Capital 
Planning Commission, the National Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, and other local agencies as- 
sociated with the planning process, and with- 
in 3 months after the consultant firm has 
been provided with such comments, it shall 
provide to the Architect of the Capitol one 
thousand copies of a printed report, properly 
illustrated in color, defining the recom- 
mended comprehensive plan, outlining the 
actons required for its implementation, and 
containing a schedule of appropriations esti- 
mated to be required therefor. 

Sec, 2. The contract referred to in the first 
section shall not be entered into until after 
the approval of the terms and conditions 
thereof by the Committee on Public Works 
of the Senate and the Committee on Public 
Works of the House of Representatives, nor 
shall the plan referred to in the first section 
become the approved comprehensive plan un- 
til appropriate action has been taken by 
such committees. 

Sec. 3. Inasmuch as a projected compre- 
hensive plan must be modified from time to 
time to give proper recognition to future 
developments as they occur and which can- 
not necessarily be fully anticipated, the 
Architect of the Capitol in consultation with 
the National Capital Planning Commission, is 
hereby authorized and directed to enter into 
a contract for the review of the approved 
comprehensive plan at intervals not greater 
than five years and to submit the results of 
such review to the committees and other 
agencies mentioned in section 2 for appro- 
priate consideration. Such periodic reviews 
should be made under contract with the same 
consultant firm which prepared the original 
comprehensive plan unless circumstances 
indicate otherwise. 

Sec. 4. Inasmuch as the successful imple- 
mentation of the plan requires that the build- 
ings erected by the United States be of the 
highest architectural quality, the selection 
of the architects for such buildings shall be 
made by a committee which shall include rep- 
resentatives of the appropriate committees of 
the Congress, the National Capital Planning 
Commission, the National Commission of 
Fine Arts, and the architectural profession. 

Src. 5. There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated such amount as may be necessary for 
carrying out the provisions of section 1. 


The preamble was agreed to. 


FATHER’S DAY 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 11) to 
designate the third Sunday in June of 
each year as Father’s Day was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 
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S.J. Res. 11 


Whereas the turbulent nature of the world 
today requires that now, more than ever 
before, the American home should be the 
center of strength and stability in which 
our people can develop to the fullest their 
physical, emotional, intellectual, and moral 
capacities; and 

Whereas the service rendered to the United 
States by the American father is a constant 
“source of intellectual and moral strength 
which helps to perpetuate the highest values 
of our civilization and our Nation; and 

Whereas men of the highest principles are 
devoting their time and energies to providing 
guidance and counsel in homes where there 
are fatherless children, and where the con- 
structive influence and example of a father 
would otherwise be absent; and 

Whereas the genuine regard, appreciation, 
and love which fathers earn each day should 
be publicly and especially commemorated: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the third Sun- 
day in June of each year is hereby desig- 
nated’ as Father's Day”. The President is 
authorized and requested to issue annually 
a proclamation calling on the appropriate 
Government officials to display the flag of the 
United States on all Government buildings 
on such day, inviting the governments of the 
States and communities and the people of the 
United States to observe such day with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, and urging our people 
to offer public and private expressions on 
such day to the abiding love and gratitude 
which they bear for their fathers. 


The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
ae 239), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the joint resolution is to 
designate the third Sunday in June of each 
year as Father’s Day, and the President of 
the United States is authorized and requested 
to issue annually a proclamation calling on 
the appropriate Government officials to dis- 
play the flag of the United States on all Gov- 
ernment buildings on such day, and to urge 
the people of the United States to observe 
such day with appropriate ceremonies. 


STATEMENT 


In the 89th Congress, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 161 was enacted by the Senate of the 
United States and the House of Representa- 
tives, and became Public Law 450, 89th Con- 
gress, second session, which designated the 
third Sunday in June 1966 as Father’s Day. 

The service rendered to the United States 
by the American father is a constant source 
of intellectual and moral strength which 
helps to perpetuate the highest values of our 
civilization and our Nation. 

The designation of an annual Father's Day 
would point up the genuine regard, apprecia- 
tion, and love which fathers earn each day, 
and should be publicly and specially com- 
memorated. 

In conformance with this resolution, the 
President of the United States is authorized 
and requested to issue annually a proclama- 
tion calling on the appropriate Government 
Officials to display the flag of the United 
States on all Government buildings on such 
day and inviting the governments of the 
States and communities and the people of 
the United States to observe such a day with 
‘appropriate ceremonies. 

The committee believes that this resolution 
has a meritorious purpose and recalls that 
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the Congress, by the act of May 18, 1914 (38 
Stat. 771), has already called attention to 
the that American mothers have 
contributed to the well-being of the children 
of our country by designating the second 
Sunday in May of each year as Mother's Day. 
The committee, therefore, believes it most 
fitting to designate the third Sunday in June 
of each year as Father's Day. 

Accordingly, the committee recommends 
favorable consideration of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 11, without amendment. 


NATIONAL FARMERS WEEK 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 19) 
providing for the establishment of an 
annual National Farmers Week was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

8.J. Res. 19 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
seven-day period beginning on the first 
Sunday of April in each year is hereby desig- 
nated as National Farmers Week, and the 
President is requested to issue annually a 
proclamation calling on the people of the 
United States to observe such week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No, 240), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the joint resolution is to 
designate the 7-day period beginning on the 
first Sunday in April of each year as National 
Farmers Week, and the President is requested 
to issue annually a proclamation calling on 
the people of the United States to observe 
such week with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 

STATEMENT 

In the 89th Congress, the Committee on 
the Judiciary favorably reported, and the 
Senate passed, Senate Joint Resolution 27, a 
resolution identical to this present proposal. 

The farmers of America are one of our Na- 
tion’s greatest resources and assets. Directly 
and indirectly they are doing more and more 
for our country each year. While producing 
more and better food, America’s farm fami- 
lies have been sending workers into other 
areas of the economy—into the professions, 
manufacturing, business, and the services. 
Our industrial development has been due in 
great measure to the increased food produc- 
tion, thereby substituting increased skills 
and technology for farmworkers. 

One hundred years ago one farmworker 
supplied food and fiber for only five persons. 
Today one worker on one farm can supply 
food and fiber for nearly 30 persons. Farmers 
give the Nation a large share of their business 
in many diversified flelds. They spend over 
$2 billion a year for trucks, tractors, and 
other equipment. They use more petroleum 
than any other industry and over $2 billion 
a year is spent for farm maintenance, fuel, 
and lubricants. It would take the people of 
North Dakota 6 years to use the kilowatt con- 
cumption needed by America’s farms for just 
1 year. The farm business creates millions of 
jobs for fellow Americans, Ten million people 
have jobs storing, transporting, processing, 
and merchandising the products of agricul- 
ture. Over 6 million have jobs providing the 
supplies farmers use, Thousands in rural 
communities across the country make their 
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livings providing services required by farm- 
ers. 

Senate Joint Resolution 19 would in a 


small way recognize the work of these men, 
women, and children who live and work on 


“the Nation’s family farms. They who con- 


tribute so much to the wealth of America 
deserve the special week’s recognition given 
them in this resolution. 

Accordingly, the committee recommends 
favorable consideration of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 19 without amendment. 


AMERICAN HISTORY MONTH 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 26) 
designating February of each year as 
“American History Month’ was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Reserving the 
right to object, may we have an explana- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This is a report of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, from 
the subcommittee initially, under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, which designates February 
of each month as American History 
Month. 

If there is to be any objection to these 
items, and explanations are to be asked, 
I would just as soon let them go over. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not know 
that I want to object to it. I just desire 
to know what the bill is about. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is what it is 
about. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary is in the Chamber. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The provisions of 
the measure would not cost the Govern- 
ment anything. It would designate the 
month of February as American History 
Month. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee is 
satisfied that it is a good measure, I shall 
not object. 

Mr. EASTLAND. It was approved 
unanimously by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. “Most of these bills 
were reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and all have been reported 
unanimously. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I notice that 
this resolution has a number of prom- 
inent cosponsors, and I shall not object. 
I ask that the names of the cosponsors 
appear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the list of 
cosponsors was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Cooprrr (for himself, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
BELE, Mr. Boacs, Mr. Casz, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. 
Corton, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Dirksen, Mr. Dom- 
INIcK, Mr, Ervin, Mr. Fannin, Mr. Fone, Mr. 
HARRIS, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. Hruska, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. Javrrs, Mr. Jonba of Idaho, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. KUČHEL, Mr. 
Lavscue, Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. Macnv- 
SON, Mr. MCCARTHY, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. METCALF, 
Mr. MONDALE, Mr. Morton, Mr. Murray, Mr. 

N, Mr. PELL, Mr. Proury, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, Mr. Scorr, Mr. THuRMOND, Mr. TOWER, 
and Mr. Youna of North Dakota). 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

3 S.J. RES. 26 


Whereas the study of history not only en- 
livens appreciation of the past but also illu- 
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minates the present and gives perspective to 
our hopes; 

Whereas a knowledge of the growth and 
development of our free institutions and 
their human values strengthens our ability 
to utilize these institutions and apply these 
values to present needs and new problems; 

Whereas Americans honor their debt to 
the creativity, wisdom, work, faith, and 
sacrifice of those who first secured our free- 
doms, and recognize their obligation to build 
upon this heritage so as to meet the chal- 
lenge of the future; 

Whereas February 1967 has been desig- 
nated by the President as “American History 
Month”; and 

Whereas it is appropriate to encourage a 
deeper awareness of the great events which 
shaped America, and a renewed dedication 
to the ideals and principles we hold in trust: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That February of 
each year is hereby designated as “American 
History Month,” and the President of the 
United States is requested and authorized to 
issue annually a proclamation inviting the 
people of the United States to observe such 
month in schools and other suitable places 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 241), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 
There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the joint resolution is to 
designate February of each year as American 
History Month, and to authorize and request 
the President of the United States to issue 
annually a proclamation inviting the people 
of the United States to observe such month 
at schools and other suitable places with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities, 


STATEMENT 


The Act of November 5, 1966 (Public Law 
89-768), designated February of 1967 as 
American History Month and pursuant to 
that legislation President Johnson, on Jan- 
uary 12, 1967, invited the American people 
to observe February of this year as American 
History Month, saying: 

“It is only through knowing and under- 
standing the sources of our common herit- 
age that we become aware of ourselves as 
being, in truth, one people.” 

This Presidential proclamation parallels 
the yearly proclamations by the Governors 
of nearly every State calling for activities 
and ceremonies during February which 
evoke an awareness of American history. 

This proposal, Senate Joint Resolution 26, 
would authorize the President to issue a 
proclamation designating February of each 
year as American History Month, and’ thus 
give permanent status to February as Ameri- 
can History Month. 

The month of February is a time for spe- 
cial recognition, particularly for schoolchil- 
dren, of a keen awareness of the birthday of 
the Father of our Country and of Lincoln's 
Birthday, and is a time for special recogni- 
tion of the traditional values that our Nation 
cherishes and a time to remember our great 
leaders as well as the common people who 
broke new ground. 

February can also be a time of rededication 
to the legacy our forebears gave us of noble 
character, hard work, and practical wisdom, 

Americans today live in an age when many 
of the events which touched the lives of all 
of our citizens require as never before a 
knowledge of geography and may be illumi- 
nated by an understanding of history. These 
two subjects included now in what is known 
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as social studies, are receiving greater atten- 
tion and new emphasis in many schools. By 
designating February of each year as Ameri- 
can History Month, we encourage, at least in 
a small way, this development and provide 
an opportunity to attract the attention of 
schoolchildren and all of our citizens to what 
can always be fascinating and rewarding 
study. 

The committee is of the opinion that this 
resolution has a meritorious purpose and ac- 
cordingly recommends favorable considera- 
tion of Senate Joint Resolution 26; without 
amendment, 


NATIONAL COIN WEEK 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 28) au- 
thorizing the President to proclaim the 
fourth week in April in every year as 
“National Coin Week” was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. J. Res. 28 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President is 
authorized and requested to issue annually a 
proclamation designating the fourth week in 
April of each year as National Coin Week. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
242), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the joint resolution is to 
authorize and request the President of the 
United States to issue annually a proclama- 
tion designating the fourth week in April 
of each year as National Coin Week. 


STATEMENT 


National Coin Week was first observed in 
1924 by the American Numismatic Associa- 
tion. It has been an annual event ever since 
then, and now is celebrated by hundreds of 
ardent numismatists and numismatic clubs. 
It is one of the outstanding programs of the 
American Numismatic Association and its 
25,000 members. Each year the association 
selects a theme; for example, last year it was 
“Friendships Flower Though Numismatics,” 
stressing the person-to-person program 
throughout the world. This year the theme is 
“Numismatics, Portrait of History,” which 
stresses the fact that history can be studied 
through numismatics. 

The purposes and reasons for this special 
week are to advance the cultural and artistic 
aspects of coin collecting, to advance the 
enjoyment of the hobby through proper ed- 
ucation, to advance the interest in coin col- 
lecting as a science rather than just pro- 
miscuous saving or hoarding of coins. 

During the coin shortage, the association's 
educational aspect was to encourage coin col- 
lectors to alleviate the coin shortages by 
not buying any current coins. The American 
Numismatic Association cooperated with the 
Treasury Department to alleviate the short- 
age successfully. Still another purpose is to 
attract new collectors that will enjoy the 
hobby, and educate them to the science of 
numismatics so they will enjoy the study of 
history, economics, and art. 

National Coin Week is a free celebration 
for hobby lovers. There is no drive for con- 
tributions. It costs nothing but interest and 
good will to enter, and it brings much happi- 
ness and many positive results. 

The committee is of the opinion that this 
resolution has a meritorious purpose, and 
accordingly recommends favorable considera- 
tion of Senate Joint Resolution 28, without 
amendment. 
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JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED 
OVER 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 41) to 
authorize the President to designate the 
week of July 23 through July 29, 1967, 
as “Professional Photography Week” 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. The resolution 
will be passed over. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, are 
we in the morning hour? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. We are calling the calendar. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is the Senator go- 
ing to object to all of these measures? 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. No. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let us try a few 
more. This one is objected to. 


NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSI- 
CALLY HANDICAPPED WEEK 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 44) to 
amend the joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution to establish the first 
week in October of each year as Na- 
tional Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week,” approved August 11, 
1945 (59 Stat, 530), so as to broaden 
the applicability of such resolution to 
all handicapped workers, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S.J. Res, 44 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the first two 
sentences of the joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution to establish the first week 
in October of each year as National Employ 
the Physically Handicapped Week”, ap- 
proved August 11, 1945 (59 Stat. 530), are 
amended to read as follows: That here- 
after the first week in October of each year 
shall be designated as National Employ the 
Handicapped Week. During such week ap- 
propriate ceremonies shall be held through- 
out the Nation, the purpose of which will 
be to enlist public support for and interest 
in the employment of otherwise qualified 
but handicapped workers.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
8 244), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the joint resolution is to 
amend the joint resolution entitled “Joint 
resolution to establish the first week in Octo- 
ber of each year as ‘National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week’”, approved 
August 11, 1945, so as to broaden the applica- 
bility of such resolution to all handicapped 
workers. 

STATEMENT 

The act of August 11, 1945 (59 Stat. 530), 
was enacted in the 79th Congress to call na- 
tionwide attention and to enlist public sup- 
port for and interest in the employment of 
otherwise qualified but physically handi- 
capped workers. Through the years since that 
time the designation of the first week in Oc- 
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tober of each year has stimulated the em- 
ployment of otherwise qualified but physi- 
cally handicapped workers. 

This joint resolution would broaden such a 
week so as to include not only the physically 
handicapped but all other handicapped per- 
sons and encourage their employment. Fur- 
thermore, favorable consideration of this 
resolution by removing the word “physically” 
would bring it into line with other programs 
that deal with and benefit the handicapped 
without discriminating against those who 
have recovered from mental illness but who 
are mentally retarded and now seek employ- 
ment. 

The committee is of the opinion that this 
resolution has a meritorious purpose and 
would be of benefit to the many who are 
mentally retarded or who have recovered 
from mental illness and have shown remark- 
able capability when placed in jobs suitable 
to their qualifications, 

Accordingly, the committee recommends 
favorable consideration of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 44, without amendment. 


NATIONAL HOME IMPROVEMENT 
MONTH 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 69) 
requesting the President to proclaim the 
month of May 1967, as National Home 
Improvement Month, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S.J. Res. 69 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
month of May 1967, be designated as Na- 
tional Home Improvement Month, and the 
President of the United States is authorized 
and requested to issue a m invit- 
ing the people of the United States to observe 
this month and its occasion with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 


The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 245), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the joint resolution is to 
designate the month of May 1967 as “Na- 
tional Home Improvement Month,” and the 
President of the United States is authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation in- 
viting the people of the United States to 
observe this month and its occasion with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 


STATEMENT 


In 1949 the Congress adopted a national 
housing policy, which has as its goal a de- 
cent home and suitable living environment 
for every American citizen. Our Government, 
since that time has through many housing 
and urban development programs been 
working to accomplish this goal. Despite 
the fact that housing conditions have im- 
proved since 1949, there are still some 9 
million substandard housing units in this 
Nation. It would be an impossible feat to 
demolish all of these units and replace them 
with new housing. However, the Govern- 
ment has undertaken a major effort to im- 
prove the physical and social environment 
of America through the rebuilding of entire 
blighted neighborhoods in cities, large and 
small. 

It is axiomatic that well-maintained homes 
and living accommodations contribute sig- 
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nificantly to the self-respect and ability of 
families to take part in the mainstream of 
American life and community enterprise. 

The improvement, modernization, and re- 
habilitation of housing constitute an enor- 
mous economic market for business, labor, 
and all segments of the building industry, 
and as a stimulant to prosperity and ex- 
panded employment. By designating the 
month of May 1967 as “National Home Im- 
provement Month,” our citizens will be en- 
couraged to rehabilitate and improve their 
homes, and thereby upgrade the communi- 
ties in which they live. 

The committee is of the opinion that this 
resolution has a meritorious purpose, and 
accordingly recommends favorable considera- 
tion of Senate Joint Resolution 69, without 
amendment. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SAFETY 
PATROL WEEK 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 72) to 
provide for the designation of the second 
week of May of each year as “National 
School Safety Patrol Week” was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 72 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the second week 
of May of each year is hereby designated as 
“National School Safety Patrol Week” and 
the President is requested to issue a procla- 
mation calling upon all people of the United 
States for the observance of such a week with 
appropriate proceedings and ceremonies. 


The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 


(No. 246), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of the joint resolution is to 
designate the second week of May of each 
year as National School Safety Patrol Week, 
and to request the President of the United 
States to issue a proclamation calling upon 
all people of the United States to observe 
such week with appropriate ceremonies. 


STATEMENT 


In the more than 40 years since the school 
safety patrol program was established, more 
than 16 million Americans have served as 
members. Currently, there are more than 
900,000 members serving the cause of traffic 
safety by helping to protect 19 million 
schoolchildren in all 50 States. 

This program is jointly sponsored by the 
American Automobile Association’s motor 
clubs, local school systems, and police de- 
partments and associations. These organiza- 
tions can be justly proud of the record they 
have made over the past 40 years. 

The committee believes it is entirely fit- 
ting to call attention to these accomplish- 
ments by establishing a permanent National 
School Safety Patrol Week to honor those 
who have contributed so much to increasing 
traffic safety. 

This year the annual celebration and pres- 
entation of school safety awards will be held 
in Washington the weekend of May 13. 

The committee is of the opinion that this 
resolution has a meritorious purpose and 
will call to the attention of all our citizens 
the outstanding service performed by safety 
patrol members and the important part such 
members have played in the reduction of 
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highway accidents involving school-age chil- 
dren. Accordingly, the committee recom- 
mends favorable consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 72, without amendment. 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that my colleagues have seen 
fit to join me in giving special recogni- 
tion to the 900,000 safety patrol mem- 
bers across the Nation by passing my bill 
to permanently establish the second week 
in May as National School Safety Patrol 
Week. 

During the more than 40 years since 
the school safety program was estab- 
lished, more than 16 million Americans 
have served as members. 

In that time, the traffic death rate 
among children has dropped nearly half. 
This is due in large measure to the fine 
work done by safety patrol teams in all 
50 States. 

Commendation also should be given to 
the American Automobile Association 
and to the local school boards and police 
departments and civic associations which 
have joined in sponsorship of the safety 
patrol effort. 

It is an excellent program—and every- 
one associated with it is to be congrat- 
ulated on a job well done. 


THE 175TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ADMISSION OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH OF KENTUCKY 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 15) to recognize the 175th anniver- 
sary of the admission of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky to the Union was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 15 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the ess 
7 and commend the celebration of 
the one hundred and seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the admission of the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky to the Union; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress extend its 
greetings and felicitations to the citizens of 
Kentucky upon the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of this anniversary. 


The preamble was amended, so s to 


Whereas the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
proudly entered the Federal Union as the fif- 
teenth State on the ist day of June 1792; and 

Whereas from that day, the people of Ken- 
tucky have joined together to maintain, de- 
fend, and enlarge the free institutions upon 
which our Nation is founded and to develop 
the resources of the Commonwealth for the 
benefit of its people and the Nation; and 

Whereas generations of its citizens have re- 
newed their historic dedication to the prin- 
ciples of the Republic: Now, therefore, be it 


The preamble, as amended, was agreed 


to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 247), explaining the purposes of the 
resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the concurrent resolution, 
as amended, is that the Congress recognize 
and commend the celebration of the 175th 
anni of the admission of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky to the Union. 
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On June 1, 1967, the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky will celebrate the 175th anniver- 
sary of its admission to the Union. 

The Commonwealth and its people have a 
long history of dedication to the principles 
on which this Republic was founded. 

The people who settled Kentucky were 
proud that on February 4, 1791, President 
George Washington signed the act of Con- 
gress that enabled Kentucky to be admitted 
to the Union. 

In 1792, after the adoption of a State con- 
stitution and the election of a Governor 
and a legislature, the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky was formally admitted to the Union 
as the 15th State. 

The people of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky have worked to develop their resources 
and they have been ever faithful to the 
Union in time of war and in time of peace. 

The Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky, the Honorable Edward T. Breath- 
itt, has proclaimed the year 1967 as the 
175th Anniversary Year of Kentucky and he 
has charged the Kentucky Historical Society 
with executing appropriate programs me- 
morializing this historic occasion. 

In accordance with the desire of the citi- 
zens of Kentucky to observe this anniversary, 
it would be appropriate for the Congress to 
recognize this observance as proclaimed by 


the Governor. 

Accordingly, the committee recommends 
favorable consideration of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 15, as amended. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 5357) to amend section 
552 of title 5, United States Code, to 
codify the provisions of Public Law 89- 
487, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


CAPT. ROBERT C. CRISP 


The bill (S. 653) for the relief of Capt. 
Robert C. Crisp, U.S. Air Force, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. 653 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Cap- 
tain Robert C. Crisp, United States Air Force, 
is hereby relieved of all liability for repay- 
ment to the United States of the sum of 
$2,794.70, representing the amount of over- 
payments of basic pay and flight pay re- 
ceived by the said Captain Robert C. Crisp, 
for the period from August 21, 1958, through 
December 31, 1964, as a result of administra- 
tive error. In the audit and settlement of 
the accounts of any certifying or disbursing 
officer of the United States, full credit shall 
be given for the amount for which liability 
is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Captain Robert C. Crisp, 
referred to in the first section of this Act, the 
sum of any amounts received or withheld 
from him on account of the overpayments 
referred to in the first section of this Act. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 249), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve Capt. Robert C. Crisp, U.S. Air 
Force, of all liability to repay the United 
States the sum of $2,794.70, representing 
overpayments of basic pay for the period 
August 21, 1958, through December 31, 1964, 
as a result of administrative error. The legis- 
lation also allows for credit in the accounts 
of any certifying or disbursing officer for the 
amounts for which Uability is relieved. It 
would also authorize the Secretary of the 

to pay to Captain Crisp any 
amounts received or withheld from him be- 
cause of the overpayments. 


STATEMENT 


In the second session of the 89th Congress 
this committee reported, and the Senate 
passed, S. 3448, a bill for the relief of this 
claimant. There was not time for action by 
the House of Representatives in the second 
session of the 89th Congress. 

Records of the Department of the Air Force 
disclose that Capt. Robert C. Crisp (FR 
72516) enlisted in the Coast Guard Reserve 
on February 25, 1954. On July 5, 1954, he was 
appointed as a cadet in the Coast Guard 
Academy. He resigned from the Academy on 
February 20, 1957. He served in the Coast 
Guard Reserve from February 21, 1957, 
through September 9, 1957. He was dis- 
charged from the Coast Guard to enlist in 
the Air Force on September 10, 1957, as an 
aviation cadet. He completed his training 
on August 20, 1958, and was commissioned as 
a second lieutenant in the Air Force on Au- 
gust 21, 1958. He has been on continuous 
active duty with the Air Force since that 
date. 

When Captain Crisp was commissioned in 
the Air Force, his pay date was established 
as February 25, 1954. This gave recognition 
to 3 years 6 months 15 days’ service in the 
Coast Guard. However, the Air Force subse- 
quently determined that he had only 10 
months 29 days’ Coast Guard service credit- 
able for pay purposes. His pay date was 
changed and reflected on his pay record as 
October 9, 1956. Because of the erroneous 
pay date, Captain received overpay- 
ments of basic and flight pay totaling $828.92 
from August 21, 1958, through April 30, 1959. 

Captain Crisp was advised of the error 
in April 1959, and he was requested to make 
restitution. He protested the reduction of 
credit for the Coast Guard service. To sub- 
stantiate his appeal, he furnished a copy of 
his discharge from the Coast Guard to the 
Air Force Accounting and Finance Center 
(AFAPC). It showed that he had 3 years 6 
months 15 days’ service in the Coast Guard 
for pay purposes. Based on this information, 
AFAFC sustained his appeal and withdrew 
the request for restitution. 

In March 1960, the Air Force determined 
that Captain Crisp was underpaid $490.49 
from May 1, 1959, through October 8, 1959. 
During this period his appeal was under con- 
sideration and his pay was based on an Oc- 
tober 9, 1956, pay date. As a result, he was 
given credit for the amount determined to be 
an underpayment. 

Early in 1964, Captain Crisp’s military rec- 
ords were again examined. This examination 
showed that during the period July 6, 1954, 
through February 20, 1957, Captain Crisp 
was a cadet in the Coast Guard Academy. 
He was not retained in an enlisted status 
concurrent with his cadet service. Therefore 
his cadet service is not creditable for pay 
purposes. In December 1964, the Coast Guard 
stated the information as to total service for 
pay purposes reflected on Captain Crisp’s 
discharge was in error. 

Captain Crisp’s proper pay date was es- 
tablished as October 10, 1956. A complete 
examination of his pay account showed that 
from the date he was commissioned in the 
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Air Force his basic and flight pay was based 
on an erroneous pay date of February 25, 
1954. As a result, from August 21, 1958, 
through December 31, 1964, he received over- 
payments totaling $2,794.70. 

On May 25, 1965, Captain Crisp was notified 
that his cadet service was not creditable for 
pay purposes. He was requested to repay the 
amount of the overpayments. His basic and 
flight pay were reduced, effective January 1, 
1965, to reflect the correct pay date. He again 
appealed to AFAFC on the basis that they 
had sustained an identical appeal that he had 
made 6 years earlier. On July 26, 1965, AFAFC 
upheld their determination that Captain 
Crisp was overpaid by reason of administra- 
tive error. Collection of the overpayments 
from his active duty pay was initiated on 
September 1, 1965. If collections continue at 
the present rate of $40 per month, the over- 
payments will be repaid in July 1971. 

In its report to the chairman of this com- 
mittee on the merits of an identical bill of 
the 89th Congress, that Department states 
in part as follows: 

“The Department of the Air Force regrets 
the errors made in this case. There are no 
administrative procedures under which Cap- 
tain Crisp may be relieved of his liability to 
repay the overpayments, The overpayment 
was the result of administrative error and 
there is no evidence of lack of good faith 
on his part or the part of administrative 


“Based upon a review of the circumstances 
of this case, the Department of the Air 
Force interposes no objection to the enact- 
ment of the bill.” 

The committee is in agreement with the 
Department of the Air Force that this legis- 
lation should be favorably considered. The 
overpayment to Captain Crisp was the result 
of administrative error and he received the 
Overpayments in good faith. The committee 
is further advised that repayment of this 
sum by the claimant would impose an undue 
financial hardship upon him. For these rea- 
sons the committee recommends favorable 
consideration of S. 653. 


MRS. A. E. HOUSLEY 


The bill (H.R. 1646) for the relief of 
Mrs. A. E. Housley was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

H.R. 1646 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
A. E. Housley, of Annapolis, Maryland, the 
sum of $467.69 in full settlement of all her 
claims against the United States arising out 
of the failure of the Post Office Department 
to pay Mr. A. E. Housley at the overtime 
rate for services in excess of eight hours in a 
day during the period October 15, 1962, 
through March 27, 1963. No part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
1255 250), explaining the purposes of the 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 
to Mrs. A. E. Housley, of Annapolis, Md., the 
sum of $467.69 in full settlement of all her 
claims against the United States arising out 
of the failure of the Post Office Department to 
pay Mr. A. E. Housley, her deceased husband, 
at the overtime rate for services in excess of 
8 hours in a day during the period October 
15, 1962, through March 27, 1963. 


STATEMENT 


A similar Senate bill for this claimant, 
S. 683 of the 89th Congress, was approved by 
this committee and passed the Senate but 
no action was taken in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The Post Office Department favors enact- 
ment of the bill and sets forth the material 
facts in its report of July 2, 1965, as follows: 

The bill would authorize the payment of 
$467.69 in full settlement of all her claims 

the United States, which arose as the 
result of improper work scheduling of Mr. 
Housley during a period of jury service. The 
service was performed intermittently be- 
tween October 15, 1962, and March 27, 1963. 
Records indicate that on some 27 days he per- 
formed 4 to 5 hours of postal service before 
reporting for jury duty which varied from 6 
to 10 hours per day. The amount of $467.69 
would satisfy the claim of Mrs. Housley for 
overtime compensation for the excess com- 
bined services. 

In a decision (B-152476) dated September 
15, 1964, the Comptroller General ruled that 
postal employees were not entitled to over 
time compensation for services in excess of 
8 hours per day when the excess hours, not 
included in a regular tour of duty, consisted 
of jury service, 

At the time he was called for jury duty, 
Mr. Housley’s regularly scheduled hours were 
from 5 a.m.to 2 p.m. If the usual procedures 
had been followed, his hours would have 
been officially changed to a regular daytime 
shift (possibly 8 a.m. to 5 p.m.) so that a 
full day of jury duty would have been 
credited as a full workday. Any additional 
time on his postal job would have been com- 
pensable as overtime. However, because his 5 
a.m. to 2 p.m. schedule was not changed, the 
hours which Mr. Housley served before re- 
porting to jury duty were part of his regu- 
lar workday and he could not be given any 
additional pay even though he also completed 
a full jury day. Other employees at the same 
post office who were on a regular daytime 
shift were given extra pay if they had to re- 
port for work on days they were not excused 
from jury service. 

On the basis of unusual and extenuating 
circumstances in this case, we recommend 
enactment of the legislation. 

The committee, concurs with the favor- 
able report of the Post Office Department and 
accepts its finding that “unusual and ex- 
tenuating circumstances” warrant approval 
of this claim. The committee, therefore, rec- 
ommends that the bill be considered favor- 
ably. 


AGNES C. STOWE 


The bill (H.R. 4064) for the relief of 
Agnes C. Stowe was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

H.R. 4064 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
American in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 3010 
of title 38, United States Code, relating to 
effective dates for awards, the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any funds appropriated 
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for dependency and indemnity compensation, 
to Agnes C. Stowe, of Pensacola, Florida, a 
sum equal to the amount which would have 
been payable to her as dependency and in- 
demnity compensation for the period from 
June 4, 1959, the date of the death of her hus- 
band, Ansell M. Stowe, who died as the result 
of a service-connected disability, through 
April 27, 1962, the effective date of the award 
of such compensation, had entitlement to 
such compensation been allowed from the 
date of death of the said Ansell M. Stowe: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this Act shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 


ceeding $1,000. 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 251) , explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 
There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to pay to Mrs. 
Agnes O. Stowe a sum ($3,944.46) equal to 
the amount which would have been payable 
to her as dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation for the period from June 4, 1959, 
the date of the death of her husband who 
died as the result of a service-connected dis- 
ability, through April 27, 1962, the effective 
date of the award of such compensation. 


STATEMENT 


As set forth in a report to the committee 
from the Veterans’ Administration, which is 
printed in full below, the claimant’s husband 
died on June 4, 1959. The claimant promptly 
filed a claim for service-connected depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation on June 
23, 1959. The claim was denied. The claimant 
promptly appealed the denial. The Board of 
Veterans Appeals denied the appeal on Au- 
gust 10, 1960. The claimant, on April 27, 
1962, requested that the claim be 
and appealed from the earlier denials. The 
Board of Veterans Appeals on June 12, 1963, 
found that there was reasonable doubt as to 
the incurrence in service of the condition 
which caused the veteran's death and that 
such reasonable doubt must be resolved in 
the favor of the claimant and accordingly the 
appeal was allowed, Dependency and in- 
demnity compensation was awarded to the 
claimant from April 27, 1962, The claimant 
appealed from the action of fixing the ef- 
fective date of the award contending in 
substance that the Board of Veterans Appeals 
failed to resolve the reasonable doubt as to 
the service connection and that the effective 
date of the award should be the date fol- 
lowing the date of the death of her husband. 
In a decision on that question the Board 
held that the evidence of record at the time 
did not create a reasonable doubt as to the 
service connection and that the application 
of the principle of resolving reasonable 
doubt in allowing the claim did not abrogate 
the Board’s decision and that the earlier de- 
cision could be reversed only on a showing 
of clear and unmistakable error on the basis 
then in the record. The Board concluded 
that such error in the decision was not 
shown and that subsequent medical evidence 
constituted new and material evidence hav- 
ing the attributes of a new claim and that 
the required effective date of benefits under 
controlling law was April 27, 1962. 

The Veterans’ Administration opposes the 
bill on the grounds that its ultimate de- 
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cision in favor of the claimant was on the 
basis of new and material evidence and that 
the governing law provides in substance that 
where a finally disallowed claim is later re- 
opened on the basis of new and material 
evidence the case will be considered as one 
of a new claim, 

The claimant contends that the Adminis- 
tration could have properly found in her 
favor on the basis of the medical evidence 
submitted in her original timely claim. 

The claimant has advised the committee 
in an extensive memorandum in part as 
follows: 

‘The facts are that the evidence on which 
the Veterans’ Administration decision was 
reversed in 1963 are the very same facts that 
were on file when the unfavorable decision 
of August 1960, was rendered. It is true that 
the medical opinions submitted after 1960 
were from different physicians, including Dr. 
Paul Dudley White, but these opinions were 
made from the very same evidence used by 
the Board of Appeals in August 1960, and 
which they claim in 1965 the Board used 
“reasoned judgment” not error in their 
decision. 

The committee believes that on ‘the basis 
of a strict application of the existing general 
law the Veterans’ Administration is correct 
that the claimant has no valid legal claim 
for the compensation for the period follow- 
ing the death of her husband until the find- 
ing in her favor. However, the committee 
feels that the claimant has an equitable 
claim for compensation dating from the 
actual date of the death of her husband. 

The committee believes that on an 
equitable basis the claimant has a meritori- 
ous claim against the Government and 
recommends the bill favorably. 


KATHLEEN STYLES 


The bill (S. 123) for the relief of 
Kathleen Styles was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 123 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for 
the purposes of laws and regulations relat- 
ing to the payment of death compensation 
to the dependents of veterans, evidence which 
was filed with the Social Security Adminis- 
tration on April 1, 1957, relating to the birth 
of Kathleen Styles, who was born on Jan- 
uary 28, 1957, following the death of her 
father, Captain Robert C. Styles, who died 
in July 1956 while serving in the United 
States Air Force, shall be held and considered 
to have been filed with the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration on the day after the birth of the 
said Kathleen Styles; and the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized and directed 
to pay to or on behalf of the said Kathleen 
Styles, out of any funds available for the 
payment of death compensation to depend- 
ents of veterans, an amount equal to the 
amount of any benefits which would have 
been payable to or on her behalf for the 
period January 28, 1957, to November 23, 1963, 
if evidence of the birth of the said Kathleen 
Styles had been filed with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration within one year after her birth: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
8 be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 252), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to pay the 
amount of death compensation which would 
have been paid to the widow of Robert C. 
Styles on account of the veteran’s child, 
Kathleen Styles, born on January 28, 1957, 
for the period from that date to November 
23, 1963, if requisite evidence of the child’s 
birth had been filed with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration on January 29, 1957. 


STATEMENT 


A similar bill, S. 2677 of the 89th Congress, 
was approved by this committee and was 
passed by the Senate but no action was taken 
by the House of Representatives. 

The Veterans’ Administration in its report 
to the committee has set forth the facts in 
the case as follows: 

The veteran, Robert C. Styles, died in sery- 
ice on July 10, 1956. The application of the 
widow, Patricia Jean Styles, for death com- 
pensation, filed in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion on July 27, 1956 was forwarded by the 
Personal Affairs Branch, Headquarters, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, In her 
application the widow listed the names of the 
veteran's three children, Michael, Roger, and 
James. She also indicated that a fourth child 
of the veteran was to be born in January 
1957. Death compensation was awarded to 
her alone, as unremarried widow, in the 
amount of $87 per month, effective July 11, 
1956, the day after the veteran’s death. By 
letter dated August 16, 1956, she was advised 
of this award and informed that additional 
compensation would be awarded to her for 
the veteran’s three living children and for 
the expected fourth child upon receipt of 
certified birth or baptismal certificates, Birth 
certificates of the three children were 
promptly submitted through the mentioned 
Air Force office, and the award was amended 
effective July 11, 1956, to pay death compen- 
sation to Mrs. Styles, as unremarried widow, 
for herself and the three children, in the 
amount of $179 per month. A Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration letter of September 20, 1956, 
advised Mrs, Styles that the amended award 
included additional compensation on account 
of the three children. 

Nothing further was heard from Mrs. 
Styles concerning the fourth child, Kathleen 
Styles, born January 28, 1957, until a letter 
was received by the Veterans’ Administration 
on November 23, 1963, transmitting a birth 
certificate respecting said fourth child. In 
that letter Mrs. Styles indicated that prompt 
notice of the birth had been given the Social 
Security Administration and an Air Force 
representative who assisted her in submit- 
ting her claims, and expressed a belief that 
the Veterans’ Administration had also been 
so notified. Additional death compensation 
on account of Kathleen, in the amount of 
$29 per month, was awarded to Mrs. Styles 
prospectively from November 23, 1963, the 
earliest date from which additional compen- 
sation for that child could be paid under the 
law. 

Mrs. Styles appealed the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration’s denial of retroactive payment of 
$29 per month on account of Kathleen back 
to the date of the child’s birth. Further de- 
velopment revealed that a birth certificate 
relating to Kathleen had been filed with the 
Social Security Administration on April 1, 
1957, by a representative of the U.S. Air Force 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 
However, no similar notice was furnished the 
Veterans’ Administration prior to receipt of 
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the widow's letter of November 23, 1963. 
Upon administrative reconsideration, it was 
again determined that the law relating to 
effective dates of claims precludes payment of 
death compensation on account of Kathleen 
prior to receipt of that letter with the birth 
certificate. 

Accordingly, the case was referred for con- 
sideration by the Board of Veterans’ Appeals. 
A hearing was held, and in a decision of 
September 8, 1965, the Board concluded that 
entitlement to retroactive benefits on ac- 
count of Kathleen Styles had not been estab- 
lished. In reaching that conclusion, it was 
pointed out that a regulation providing that 
evidence received by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration shall be considered as having 
been received by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion relates only to claims for dependency 
and indemnity compensation (ch. 13, title 38, 
United States Code) and not to claims for 
death compensation (ch. 11, title 38, United 
States Code), the benefit here involved. Ref- 
erence was made in that connection to 38 
U.S.C. 3005. Further, the Board noted the bar 
against retroactive payments when requested 
evidence is not furnished within 1 year. 

Where a veteran's widow is eligible for 
death compensation, the additional monthly 
amount provided on account of each child is 
payable to the widow, not to the child (38 
U.S.C. 822 (2)) . S. 2677 provides for payment 
of additional death compensation, retro- 
actively, “to or on behalf of said Kathleen 
Styles.” In view of the indicated statutory 
provision. respecting payment, it is assumed 
that the bill intends that an additional 
amount of $29 per month for the period 
from January 28, 1957, to November 23, 1963, 
be paid to the veteran’s widow, Patricia J. 
Styles. 

The widow’s original claim for death com- 
pensation in this case was necessarily in- 
complete, insofar as the child Kathleen was 
concerned, because she had not yet been 
born. The claimant was advised that addi- 
tional compensation on account of “the ex- 
pected child” would be payable when proof 
of birth was received. Said child was born 
on January 28, 1957, but the requisite proof 
was not submitted to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration until more than 6 years later, 
on November 23, 1963. 

Under applicable law, no benefits may be 
paid on an incomplete claim unless requisite 
evidence is received by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration within 1 year from notification. 
When the necessary evidence is not recelved 
within 1 year, payment may not be made for 
any period prior to the date of receipt of a 
new claim (38 U.S.C. 3003(a) and 3010(a)). 
Consequently, it seems clear that there exists 
no legal basis for an award of death com- 
pensation on account of Kathleen Styles prior 
to November 23, 1963, when the new claim was 
received. 

Enactment of the bill would require pay- 
ment to the veteran's widow, Patricia J. 
Styles, of $2,373.17—at the rate of $29 per 
month from January 28, 1957, to November 
23, 1963. 

There are many cases wherein, for one 
reason or another, applications for benefits 
are not filed, or if filed are not timely com- 
pleted with evidence necessary to establish 
entitlement. The circumstances have been 
carefully considered. No reason is apparent 
why this case should be singled out for 
special legislative treatment by authorizing 
additional death compensation from an 
earlier date than the law permits in this and 
similar cases. To do so would be discrimina- 
tory and precedential. 

The Veterans’ Administration does not be- 
Ueve that private bills of this nature should 
receive favorable consideration. 

The sponsor of the bill, the Honorable Mil- 
ton R. Young, has commented in a letter to 
the chairman of the committee as follows: 

The by the Veterans’ Ad- 


report 
ministration is,a thorough one. However, I 
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believe there are certain points which should 
be emphasized and considered by your com- 
mittee. The Veterans’ Administration ac- 
knowledges being advised of the expected 
birth of a fourth child by Mrs. Styles even 
though this child’s birth certificate was not 
timely submitted. Too, they were aware of 
the assistance being given Mrs. Styles by the 
Air Force representative since he s' 

the birth certificates for Kathleen's brothers, 
However, the Administrator did not advise 
you that the birth certificate sent to the 
Social Security Administration was not 
needed as Mrs. Styles was already receiving 
the maximum amount of benefits. The rep- 
resentative failed to submit a copy of the 
birth certificate to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion at the same time where it was needed 
to increase the benefits payable to Mrs. Styles. 
He had knowledge of the need to submit 
Kathleen's birth certificate since he sub- 
mitted the other birth certificates for Mrs. 
Styles. The resulting loss in benefits in this 
case, I believe, was caused by the nonfeasance 
of this Air Force official. 

The Veterans’ Administration claims that 
they do not have a legal basis to reimburse 
this widow. If a legal basis existed then it 
would be unnecessary to request approval of 
a private bill to grant relief in this case. I 
think the facts clearly show an equitable 
basis for authorizing payment of these retro- 
active death compensation benefits. I do not 
believe the Government intends to leave 
widows such as Mrs. Styles in precarious sit- 
uations like this where she cannot obtain re- 
lief from either the Air Force or the Veterans’ 
Administration. I sincerely hope that your 
committee can give special consideration to 
ge and recommend favorable action on 

The committee believes that the bill is 
meritorious and recommends it favorably. 


DR. JOSE CARLOS SUAREZ-DIAZ 


The bill (S. 61) for the relief of Dr. 
Jose Carlos Suarez=Diaz was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 61 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Jose Carlos Suarez- 
Diaz shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of June 26, 1957. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
ar 253), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 
The purpose of the bill is to enable the 


beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza~ 


DR. PABLO E. TABIO 


The bill (S. 62) for the relief of Dr. 
Pablo E. Tabio was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 62 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Pablo E. Tabio shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
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admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of October 15, 1960. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


DARIO LORENZO PLATAS-PROHIAS 


The bill (S. 71) for the relief of Dario 
Lorenzo Platas-Prohias was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 71 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 

of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act, Dario Lorenzo Platas-Prohias shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of September 26, 1960. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 255), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR. EDUARDO GONZALEZ 


The bill (S. 174) for the relief of Dr. 
Eduardo Gonzalez was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 174 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Eduardo Gonzalez shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of August 16, 1954, and the pe- 
riods of time he has resided in this country 
since that date shall be held and considered 
to meet the residence and physical require- 
ments of section 316 of the said Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
256), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 
The purpose of the bill is to enable the 


beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR. ARMANDO PEREZ SIMON 


The bill (S. 221) for the relief of Dr. 
Armando Perez Simon was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 
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S. 221 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Armando Perez Simon shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of September 29, 1961. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 257), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 
The purpose of the bill is to enable the 


beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR, ANGEL REAUD 


The bill (S. 503) for the relief of Dr. 
Angel Reaud, also known as Angel Reaud 
Ramos Izquierdo was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 503 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Angel Reaud, also 
known as Angel Reaud Ramos Izquierdo, 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of August 31, 1961. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
258), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. . 


LILLIANA GRASSESCHI BARONI 


The bill (S. 610) for the relief of Lil- 
liana Grasseschi Baroni was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 610 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Lilliana Grasseschi Baroni shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this Act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year such quota is avall- 
able. 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
a 259) explaining the purposes of the 

ill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Lilliana Grasseschi Baroni. The bill 
provides for an appropriate quota deduction 
and for the payment of the required visa fee. 


MANUAL RODRIGUEZ-FERNANDEZ 


The bill (S. 613) for the relief of 
Manual Rodriguez-Fernandez was con- 
sidered, ordered to. be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. 613 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Manual Rodriguez-Fernandez shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of August 31, 1959. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
2 260), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion, 


DR. YOUSSEF (JOSEPH) SELIM 
HASBANI 


The bill (S. 809) for the relief of Dr. 
Youssef (Joseph) Selim Hasbani was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Youssef (Joseph) Selim 
Hasbani shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of Decem- 
ber 22, 1959. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 261), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion, 


DR. JULIO DOMINGO HERNANDEZ 


The bill (S. 821) for the relief of Dr. 
Julio Domingo Hernandez was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Julio Domingo Hernandez shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of August 17, 1961. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 262), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 
There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


LUIS TAPIA DAVILA 


The bill (S. 906) for the relief of Luis 
Tapia Davila was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 906 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Luis 
Tapia Davila shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of Novem- 
ber 12, 1960. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
ae 263), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
5 to file a petition for naturaliza- 

on. 


WARREN F. COLEMAN, JR. 


The bill (S. 985) for the relief of 
Warren F. Coleman, Jr., was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. 985 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Warren 
F. Coleman, Junior, an employee of the De- 
partment of the Air Force, is hereby relieved 
of all lability for repayment to the United 
States the sum of $1,253.07, representing the 
amount of overpayments of salary received 
by the said Warren F. Coleman, Junior, for 
the period from July 10, 1955, through Feb- 
ruary 24, 1962, as a result of administrative 
error. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing of- 
ficer of the United States, full credit shall 
be given for the amount for which liability 
is relived by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Warren F. Coleman, 
Junior, referred to in the first section of this 
Act, the sum of any amounts received or 
withheld from him on account of the over- 
payments referred to in the first section of 
this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
264), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the legislation is to relieve 
Warren F. Coleman, Jr., of all liability to 
repay to the United States the sum of 
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$1,253.07, representing an overpayment of 
salary received by him from the Department 
of the Air Force. 

STATEMENT 

An identical bill, S. 331, of the 89th 
Congress, was reported favorably by the com- 
mittee and passed by the Senate, but received 
no action in the House of Representatives. 

The facts and committee recommendations 
relating to this claim contained in Senate 
Report 729 on S. 331 of the 89th Congress, 
are as follows: 

The report of the Department of the Air 
Force discloses that the overpayment in this 
case resulted from an administrative error 
in determination of Mr. Coleman’s rate of pay 
at the time of his promotion and change 
from a position under the wage board system 
to a position under the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 1107). 

Mr. Coleman was reassigned from a posi- 
tion as warehouseman, WB-7, step 3, $1.52 per 
hour, to mail clerk, GS-3, effective July 10, 
1955. The equivalent annual rate of pay of 
Mr. Coleman’s wage-board positon ($3,161.60) 
fell between the third and fourth steps of 
grade GS-3 under the salary schedules in 
effect just prior to enactment of the Federal 
Employees Salary Increase Act of 1955. His 
rate of pay in the GS-3 position was set at 
the fourth step of the grade on the basis of 
the old salary schedule. However, his rate 
should have been set at the minimum step of 
the GS-3 grade, $3,175 per annum, on the 
basis of the 1955 salary schedule which was 
already effective at the time of Mr. Coleman’s 
reassignment. The error occurred because he 
was reassigned as if the old salary schedule 
were in effect whereas on July 10, 1955, the 
provisions of the 1955 act were applicable. 
Had the effective date of the reassignment 
fallen at any time during the “retroactive 
period” covered by the act (I. e., from March 
6, through June 28, 1955), his pay could have 
been established at the fourth step rate of 
the GS-3 position and a savings clause in 
the 1955 act would have permitted retention 
of the fourth step rate on the pay schedule 
established under that act. 

As a result of the initial error, subsequent 
personnel actions were also processed in error 
and Mr. Coleman was paid at an improper 
rate over an extended period of time of ap- 
proximately 7 years. The errors were dis- 
covered during a GAO audit in 1962. Mr. Cole- 
man was notified of the overpayment and of 
his indebtedness to the Government. He is 
repaying the indebtedness at the rate of 
$6.70 per pay period and had repaid $274.70 
as of February 6, 1965. 

The report of the Department of the Air 
Force further states that 

“Overpayment in this case was made 
through erroneous application of governing 
pay regulations. There is nothing to indicate 
that Mr. Coleman did not act in good faith 
in receiving the overpayments. Repayment 
of this considerable sum could impose a 
financial hardship on the employee. A study 
is currently in progress within the Depart- 
ment of Defense to reevaluate the criteria 
upon which we base recommendations to the 
Congress on private relief bills of this nature. 
The study is being conducted because we are 
particularly concerned that our position shall 
represent both due consideration for the in- 
terest of the taxpayers and prevention of un- 
due hardship for the individual. Unfortu- 
nately, the study is not yet completed and 
we realize that to postpone reporting on this 
bill until after our study has been completed 
might unduly delay consideration of it.“ 

On the basis of the foregoing, the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force interposes no objection 
to favorable consideration of the bill. The 
committee, after review of the facts pertinent 
to this claim, concurs in the conclusions of 
the Air Force and recommends that the bill, 
S. 331, be considered favorably. 

The committee adheres to its recommenda- 
tion on S. 331 of the 89th Congress and 
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recommends that the bill, S. 985, be con- 
sidered favorably. 


RICHARD L. BASS 


The bill (H.R. 1587) for the relief of 
Richard L. Bass was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

H.R. 1587 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Richard 
L. Bass, of Forsyth, Georgia, is relieved of 
liability to pay to the United States the sum 
of $353.05, representing the amount of salary 
overpayment received by him from the De- 
partment of the Air Force from October 7, 
1962, through June 5, 1965, due to adminis- 
trative error and without fault on his part. 
In the audit and settlement of the accounts 
of any certifying or disbursing officer of the 
United States, full credit shall be given for 
the amount of which liability is relieved by 
the section. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Richard L. Bass, 
of Forsyth, Georgia, the sum certified by him 
to the Secretary of the Air Force as the 
aggregate of amounts paid to the United 
States by Richard L. Bass and amounts with- 
held by the United States from sums other- 
wise due him from the United States, on 
account of the liability referred to in the 
first section of this Act. No part of the 
amount appropriated in this section shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of the preceding sentence shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 

Passed the House of Representatives March 
21, 1967. 

Attest: 

W. Pat JENNINGS, 
Clerk. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 265), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purposes of the bill is to relieve Rich- 
ard L. Bass of all liability to refund to the 
United States the sum of $353.05, represent- 
ing an overpayment of salary received by 
him as an employee of the Department of 
the Air Force at Robins Air Force Base, Ga., 
during the period from October 7, 1962, 
through June 5, 1965. 

STATEMENT 

A study of the favorable report of the De- 
partment of the Air Force on S. 3760, a sim- 
ilar bill of the 89th Congress, reveals the 
following: 

The overpayment in this case resulted 
from an administrative error in determin- 
ing the rate of pay at the time Mr. Bass 
was promoted from his WB-6 position to a 
position in grade GS-8, October 7, 1962. 

On July 2, 1961, during a reduction in 
force, it became necessary to change Mr. 
Bass to a position of lower grade. He was 
changed from a position in the wage board 
system, WB-7, step 2, $2.02 per hour (the 
equivalent of $4,201.60 per annum) to a po- 
sition under the Classification Act, GS-2, 
step 7, $4,130 per annum. Effective June 10, 
1962, he was changed from the Classifica- 
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tion Act position to a position in the wage 
board system, WB-6, step 3, $2.02 per hour. 

On October 7, 1962, he was promoted from 
the WB-6 position to a Classification Act 
position in GS-3, His rate of pay in the 
GR-3 position was erroneously set at the 
seventh step of the grade, $4,390 per annum 
on the basis of a “highest previous rate” of 
$2.08 per hour, the current rate on that 
date for positions in WB~7, step 2. The $2.08 
hourly rate was converted to a per annum 
rate of $4,326 and adjusted to $4,390 per 
annum, the next higher step of GS-3. The 
error occurred because, instead of using the 
wage board rate of $2.02 per hour actually 
earned by Mr. Bass in the position of 
WB-7, step 2, as his “highest previous rate,” 
they used the $2.08 hourly rate in effect for 
the WB-7, step 2, position on the date of 
his promotion from the WB-6 to the GS-3 
position, He should have been promoted to 
the sixth step of GS-3, $4,285 per annum. 

The error was discovered during a GAO 
audit. Immediate action was taken to cor- 
rect all personnel actions. Mr. Bass was 
notified of the overpayment and of his in- 
debtedness to the Government. He is repay- 
ing the indebtedness at the rate of $7.50 
per pay period, and as of September 10, 1965, 
he had repaid $233.05. 

The overpayment was the result of an ad- 
ministrative error and there is no evidence 
of lack of good faith on the part of the 
employee or the part of administrative om- 
cials. 


Based upon a review of the circumstances 
of this case, the Department of the Air 
Force interposes no objection to enactment 
of relief legislation for Mr. Bass, provided 
the bill is amended on lines 6 and 7 of page 
1 to show the dates from “October 7, 1962, 
through June 5, 1965.” 

The committee, after a review of the fore- 
going, believes the legislation to be meri- 
torious. In similar cases in the past where 
there has been a showing a good faith on 
the part of the claimant, error on the part 
of the Government, and a reasonable hard- 
ship to the claimant, to have to repay the 
amount of the indebtedness, the committee 
has recommended that such claim be con- 
sidered favorably. 

The committee therefore recommends that 
the bill, H.R. 1507, be considered favorably. 


DR. NOEL O. GONZALEZ 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 68) for the relief of Dr. Noel O. 
Gonzalez which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, in line 6, after the word 
“of”, to strike out “April 17, 1962” and 
insert “April 20, 1962”; so as to make the 
bill read: 

S. 68 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Noel O. Gonzalez shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of April 20, 1962. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an excerpt from the report 
. 266), explaining the purposes of the 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
enable the beneficiary to file a petition for 
naturalization. The bill has been amended 
in accordance with the suggestion of the 
Commissioner of Immigration and Naturali- 
zation to reflect the proper date of his arrival 
into the United States. 


JULIANO BARBOZA AMADO AND 
MANUEL SOCORRO BARBOZA 
AMADO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 189) for the relief of Juliano 
Barboza Amado and Manuel Socorro 
Barboza Amado, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, in line 3, after 
the word “section”, to strike out “203(a) 
(4)” and insert “203(a)(5)"; so as to 
make the bill read: 

S. 189 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of section 203(a) (5) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Leo Barboza 
Amado, a citizen of the United States, shall 
be held and considered to be the legitimate 
half-brother of Juliano Barboza Amado and 
Manuel Socorro Barboza Amado. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
A og 267), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
deem the beneficiaries to be the legitimate 
half brothers of a U.S. citizen, thus making 
them eligible for fifth preference quota im- 
migrant visas. The bill has been amended to 
conform with the changes made by enact- 
ment of Public Law 89-236. 


LOUIS BEAUD 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 344) for the relief of Louis Beaud, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with an amend- 
ment on page 2, line 4, after the word 
“loss”, to strike out the period and in- 
sert a colon and “Provided, That the 
beneficiary returns to the United States 
for permanent residence within one year 
following the effective date of this Act.”; 
so as to make the bill read: 

S. 344 

Be is enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled, That Louis 
Beaud (Brother Amable), who lost United 
States citizenship under the provisions of 
paragraph (5) of section 349(a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, may be nat- 
uralized by taking, prior to one year after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, before 
any court referred to in subsection (a) of 
section 310 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act or before any diplomatic or con- 
sular officer of the United States abroad, the 
oath prescribed by section 337 of such Act. 
From and after naturalization under this 
Act, the said Louis Beaud (Brother Amable) 
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shall have the same citizenship status as 
that which existed immediately prior to its 
loss. : Provided, That the beneficiary returns 
to the United States for permanent residence 
within one year following the effective date 
of this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr..President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
io. 268), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is 
to provide for the restoration of U.S. citizen- 
ship to Louis Beaud (Brother Amable), 
which was lost by voting in an election in 
France. The bill has been amended to re- 
quire the beneficiary to return to the 
United States for permanent residence 
within 1 year following the effective date 
of this act. 


MAGALY JANE 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 


bill (S. 576) for the relief of Magaly 


Jane which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment in line 6, after the word “of”, 
to strike out “January 1, 1962” and in- 
sert “January 2, 1961“; so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, for the pur- 
poses of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Magaly Jane shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 


United States for permanent residence as of 
January 2, 1961. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
5 269), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
enable the beneficiary to file a petition for 
naturalization. The bill has been amended 
to reflect the date upon which she was last 
admitted as a student, 


ANTONIO LUIS NAVARRO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1021) for the relief of Antonio 
Luis Navarro which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Antonio Luis Na- 
varro shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of November 22, 
1961, and to have complied with the re- 
quirements of section 316 of that Act as 
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they relate to residence and physical pres- 
ence. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


ZOFIA WALASEK AND DAUGHTER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 976) for the relief of Zofia Wala- 
sek and her daughter which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That, for the purposes of section 203(a) 
(4) and 204 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Zofia Walasek shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien mar- 
ried daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Jombo- 
sky, citizens of the United States: Provided, 
That no natural parent of the beneficiary, 
by virtue of such parentage, shall be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The. bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Zofia Walasek”. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
105 271), explaining the purposes of the 
bill, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
enable the beneficiary to qualify for fourth 
preference status as the married daughter 
of citizens of the United States. The bill has 
been amended in accordance with estab- 
lished precedents. The name of the benefi- 
ciary’s child has been deleted, since she can 
be taken care of after her mother’s status is 
adjusted. 


DR. BONG OH KIM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1354) for the relief of Dr. Bong 
Oh Kim which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment in line 6, after the word “of,” 
to strike out “October 15, 1952” and in- 
sert “October 11, 1952”; and, after line 6, 
to strike out: 

Sxc.2. The time Doctor Bong Oh Kim has 
resided and has been physically present in 
the United States since October 15, 1952, 
shall be held and considered to meet the resi- 
dence and physical presence requirements of 
section 316 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, as amended, 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Bong Oh Kim shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of October 11, 1952. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
or 272), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
enable the beneficiary to file a petition for 
naturalization. The bill has been amended 
in accordance with established precedents 
and to reflect the proper date of his first 
entry into the United States. 


THE DODD CENSURE RESOLUTION 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
in due course I am going to request that 
the proposed censure of Tom Dopp be 
continued long enough to permit the 
Senator from Louisiana to prepare and 
present a proper defense for the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. 

In my judgment, this man has been 
the victim of a great deal of injustice al- 
ready, and I feel that he will be the vic- 
tim of either further injustice in the 
event that the Senate rushes to a judg- 
ment on this matter. I want to prepare 
the kind of defense that in my judgment 
any decent man is entitled to have pre- 
sented in his behalf. 

If there were a single member of the 
Ethics Committee, which studied this 
matter for 16 months, who was in a po- 
sition to stand here and plead the de- 
fense of Tom Dopp I would not be ask- 
ing for a continuance, but since there is 
no member of the committee who did 
not sign the report recommending cen- 
sure of Tom Dopp, I shall do so. 

I do not think he should be censured 
and I shall speak for him to the best of 
my ability. I have not had a chance to 
give careful consideration to the censure 
report; at least, not more than a cursory 
study of it. I would like some time to 
prepare a defense and present to the 
Senate what I hope would be a dignified 
and appropriate defense for a decent 
man whom I think has been badly 
abused. 

I have been urged by people that I 
should not follow this course. Senators 
and Senators’ wives have told me that I 
am in danger of hurting myself politi- 
cally and destroying myself politically 
for the future if I should take the floor 
to defend Tom Dopp. 

I know that there are a lot of Sena- 
tors who have had nothing to do with 
this case who would vote for censure. 
For one reason they read the Gallup poll 
which indicated that people, and people 
who knew nothing about Tom Dopp, 
think he should be censured. Many peo- 
ple do not have any idea as to what the 
matter is all about. 

Some say that Tom Dopp should be 
censured because the House of Repre- 
sentatives has denied ApAM CLAYTON 
PowELt his seat, contending that if that 
had been a white man, they would not 
have denied him his seat. Some people, 
in their minds, relate Tom Dopp to Apam 
CLAYTON POWELL. A fellow Senator told 
me, “You dare not speak in defense of 
this man because people, rightly or 
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wrongly—” and I think wrongly— “might 
associate you in their minds with the 
Adam Clayton Powell case.” 

That is a fine way to treat a man, to 
say that inasmuch as Aba CLAYTON 
POWELL was a Negro to whom the House 
denied his seat, that the Senate must 
pick out an outstanding and fine man 
and censure him. ApAm CLAYTON POWELL 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
merits of this case. What Tom Dopp did 
was not what ADAM CLAYTON POWELL did, 
or vice versa. 

This man has been convicted in the 
press of violating senatorial ethics and 
of doing a great number of things which 
he did not do, People read these charges 
that appeared from day to day in syndi- 
cated articles. 

The report of the Ethics Committee 
can actually be construed as a vindica- 
tion of Tom Dopp because out of 101 ar- 
ticles that went across the country charg- 
ing this man with all sorts of mischief, 
the Ethics Committee did not recommend 
unfavorable action whatever with regard 
to 75 of them. In effect, the man was 
exonerated of the charges that appeared 
in 75 of these syndicated columns. 

I wish to cite one article on which the 
committee took no action because the 
Senator from Connecticut not only did 
nothing wrong, he did nothing—period. 

This article was entitled in the Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round, “Dopp Batted 
for Insurance Firms.” The article says 
that Senator Dopp was associated with 
people who borrowed from the Connecti- 
cut General Insurance Co., and that 
having borrowed the money, later on they 
had an opportunity to pay off Connecti- 
cut General. Supposedly, Tom Dopp 
asked that a law be passed for the bene- 
fit of Connecticut General. The article 
says that Tom Dopp knew this would be a 
payoff and he dared not to do it himself, 
so he persuaded another Senator, the 
junior Senator from Louisiana, to do it. 

Mr. President, what happened was that 
Tom Dopp never spoke to me nor wrote 
to me about putting through legislation 
for Connecticut General. What happened 
was this: Connecticut General retained 
a lawyer named Robert Kennon, my op- 
ponent the first time I ran for the Senate. 
Robert Kennon was a former Governor, 
and former judge in Louisiana. He is a 
very fine and highly regarded lawyer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Bob Kennon 
knew Connecticut General had a prob- 
lem; he came to Washington and regis- 
tered as a lobbyist. 

He came here and he discussed a prob- 
lem with me. Connecticut General had a 
fire insurance company, as Well as a life 
insurance. company. They asked the 
Treasury to permit them to get rid of the 
fire insurance company without suffer- 
ing a large tax payment. Former Gov. 
Bob Kennon submitted the merits of the 
problem to this Senator. I offered on the 
floor an amendment to a revenue bill to 
solve the problem. Here is the CONGRES- 
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SIONAL Recorp to show that I did it. In 
due course, I shall ask that the article 
and the excerpt from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp be printed in the RECORD. 

So I explained what the problem was. 
The Treasury sent a letter saying that 
this relief was proper. Not only did we 
provide relief, but subsequently the legis- 
lation was amended to provide the same 
relief to other companies that faced the 
same problem. Today it is general law, 
available not only to Connecticut Gen- 
eral, but to everyone else. 

This had been one of the snares and 
pitfalls in our tax law which should not 
have existed. I was happy to straighten 
the matter out. That is the only interest 
I had in the matter. When I was present- 
ing this amendment, Senator Dopp looked 
up in the gallery and saw Bob Ken- 
non and a Mr. Anderson of the insurance 
company. He realized I was looking after 
his constitutent so he asked, Would you 
mind saying for me that I urged the 
committee to consider the matter.” 

The Recorp will show I said exactly 
that. Here is what I said: 

Mr. President, I wish to state for the Record 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp] also felt. that this proposal should be 
considered. 


Here was one of those nationwide 
smear articles about this man, originat- 
ing from documents stolen from his 
files and trying to associate him with im- 
proper conduct and activity. So far as I 
am concerned, Senator Dopp did not 
do anything wrong. He did nothing— 
period. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Louisiana has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, with regard to a matter of this 
sort, the public has been led to believe 
that this man is guilty of doing some- 
thing which he has not even been 
charged with. 

Thus, I should like to have time—I 
should like 6 weeks—to prepare a 
proper defense for this fine man, and I 
would appreciate it very much if this 
kind of continuance could be granted to 
me. I believe that any judge in this coun- 
try, with a defendant on trial, would 
permit any lawyer coming newly into a 
case that much time to prepare a proper 
defense, especially in this case, when 
time is not of the essence, because even 
if this man should be censured, he will 
still be a Member of the Senate. I hope 
that the Senate will act on this matter 
judiciously when the time comes. 

I plead with the Senate that this addi- 
tional time be allotted to me. I know that 
some agreement has been reached 
among Senators that this matter should 
be brought up on Monday, and that we 
should proceed expeditiously with it 
until we dispose of it. I would hope that 
we could take up other bills that are 
on the calendar. I promise the Senate 
that there will be no filibuster nor any 
undue delay about the matter. I would 
just plead with the Senate on behalf of 
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a man who, in my judgment, is being 
done an injustice, who has been done an 
injustice by treacherous employees who 
went out by night to steal his documents 
and then turned them over, not to legal 
authorities, but to sensational news- 
paper columnists, for the purpose of 
having these documents printed in the 
worst possible light, and given the worst 
possible interpretation. 

I would hope that I would be per- 
mitted sufficient time to prepare an ade- 
quate defense for this decent man who 
has been my friend. 

Mr. President, I have not had time 
adequately to prepare myself. The Sen- 
ate knows that I was engaged in a hard- 
fought legislative battle on the tax bill, 
particularly on the amendment relating 
to the presidential campaign fund. I am 
a conferee on the tax bill at the moment. 
The conferees will meet tomorrow. I 
shall have to hold hearings pursuant to 
the instructions of the Senate, on presi- 
dential elections as well as all matters re- 
lated to it. I will be managing the public 
debt limit bill and a hearing will take 
place on it as well as on the interest 
equalization tax bill and perhaps on for- 
eign trade. I would therefore hope that 
I would be given adequate time to pre- 
pare myself for this defense. 

I do not have a staff for this purpose 
but I have been offered volunteer service 
by at least one of the finest lawyers in 
America who thinks that I am right 
about this case. If given some time, I 
believe I could do what I think would be 
justice to my friend and make an ade- 
quate defense for the Senator. 

As I say, I would not be making this 
request if there were a single member 
within the committee who feels as I do 
and would stand here and make this 
defense. These gentlemen are experts on 
this case. They have discussed it back- 
ward and forward. They felt it was a 
sad day when they recommended censure 
of one of their colleagues, but I would 
hope they would accord me the oppor- 
tunity to become somewhat as familiar 
with the problem as they are. 

If I am not to be accorded that oppor- 
tunity, I will do the best I can under the 
circumstances; but I do think it would 
be a great injustice to a Senator. It 
would be something, I think, that the 
Senate might regret in the future, if we 
pass on this matter before a man who 
would defend him has an opportunity to 
prepare his case. 

I will submit to the conscience of the 
Senate that one who would stand here 
and defend Tom Dopp is not adequately 
prepared. I need time. I would hope that 
I would be accorded 6 weeks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article and the excerpt 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recor to which 
I have referred printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and excerpt were ordered to be printed 
in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Tuesday, 
May 17, 1966] 

Dopp BATTED FOR INSURANCE FIRMS 

(By Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson) 

Not long after Sen. Thomas J. Dodd 
(D-Conn.) took over the Senate insurance in- 
vestigation in 1962, he sent a Mount Vernon, 
N. V., real estate promoter around to see three 
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large insurance companies about a $4 million 
loan, 

The Senator arranged for Manlio M. 
Liccione to sound out Aetna, Travelers and 
Connecticut General about financing four 
apartment buildings in Albany, N. X. 

Liccione described the proposition in a 
letter, dated Dec. 18, 1962, to Dodd at his 
North Stonington, Conn., home. 

“These properties look very good to me,” 
wrote Liccione, “and could very well stand a 
mortgage of $3.750,000 to $4,000,000.” 

If he could arrange the loans, Dodd was 
offered a partnership. He jubilantly told one 
of his aides about the deal, , 

“This could make me a rich man,” he 
said. 

The Senator made appointments for Lic- 
clone through Roy Fosbrink, Connecticut 
manager for Aetna; Millard Bartels, vice 
president of Travelers; and Buist Anderson, 
vice president of Connecticut General. 

Obviously it was somewhat awkward to 
turn down the Senator who had the power 
to seize their company books and investigate 
insurance abuses. So Connecticut General 
wrote Liccione on January 29, 1963; “From 
our analysis of the properties, it looks as 
though we can consider a blanket mortgage 
loan for an amount in the range of $2,500,000 
to $2,750,000.” 

However, this was not enough money for 
Liccione and this particular deal for the 
Albany apartment buildings fell through. 

On another deal to construct an. office 
building at White Plains, N.Y., Liccione got 
a $650,000 loan through Dodd from Aetna. 
Later Aetna became the major tenant, mov- 
ing its local offices into the building. 


DODD COLLECTS FEE 


Liccione told this column that he paid 
Dodd's Hartford, Conn., law firm no more 
than the standard 1 per cent fee for its inter- 
vention, Dodd had made the arrangements 
through his former law partner, Joe Blumen- 
feld, who split the fee with him. 

Dodd's books also show he borrowed $5,000 
from Liccione that was never paid back. 
Liccione explained that he received partial 
payment, then deducted the rest as part of 
the fee. 

Again last year, Dodd paved the way for 
one of Liccione’s clients to obtain a $330,- 
000 loan from Connecticut General for a 
shopping center at Katonah, N.Y. Liccione 
acknowledged that he had again paid Dodd 
the standard fee. Dodd’s books show he re- 
ceived check No. 5721 from Liccione, dated 
July 13, 1965, for $1,125. 

Both Bartels and Anderson admitted to 
this column that they had made arrange- 
ments for Dodd’s friends to discuss loans 
with their mortgage departments, Both in- 
sisted, however, that the loans were judged 
strictly on their merits. (Fosbrink was on a 
round-the-world vacation and couldn’t be 
reached.) 

Bartels and Anderson also acknowledged 
that they had contributed to Dodd's testi- 
monial dinners. 

The two insurance executives said, too, 
that they had discussed insurance legislation 
with Dodd. Anderson confirmed that on June 
27, 1963, he had spoken to Dodd and one 
of his investigators, Maurice Makey, about 
the insurance investigation. 

“T had no ax to grind on the investigation,” 
Anderson said. 

TAX BENEFIT 

He also admitted that he had talked to 
Dodd about a tax amendment that had saved 
Connecticut General an estimated $5 million. 
It was a relief measure, Anderson said, to 
save the company from paying excessive taxes 
on the purchase of a fire and casualty af- 
fillate. 

It would hardly have been fitting for Dodd, 
as chairman of the subcommittee investi- 
gating the insurance industry, to introduce 
special legislation to benefit any insurance 
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company. So he asked Sen. Russell Long 
(D-La.) to offer the amendment. Former aides 
recall that Dodd also persuaded the late 
Sen. Robert Kerr (D-Okla.) to give the 
amendment a backstage push. 

Indeed, Dodd not only shirked his respon- 
sibility to investigate insurance abuses, but 
he actually went to bat for the insurance 
companies behind the scenes. For example, 
he sent his chief insurance investigator, Dean 
Sharp, to the Agriculture Department to stop 
the Government from taking over insurance 
on stored grain from the private companies. 

Sharp admitted he had met with insurance 
executives on the problem but insisted he 
had gone to the Agriculture Department only 
for information. 

Dodd’s law firm has represented Maryland 
Casualty, Standard Accident Insurance, 
Phoenix of Hartford Insurance, American In- 
surance Group, American Fidelity, Reliance 
Insurance, Fire Association of Philadelphia, 
Northwestern National Casualty, Central Mu- 
tual Insurance, and Norfolk & Dedham In- 
surance, 

Yet he was entrusted with. ö 
insurance abuses. 


— 


From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sept. 26, 
1962] 
SALE PRICE RULE OF CERTAIN MANUFACTURERS 
TAXES 


Mr, Lone of Louisiana. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Senate passed House bill 8952, to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
with respect to the condition under which 
the special construction sale price rule is to 
apply for purposes of certain manufacturers 
excise taxes. Two amendments were to be 
offered to that measure, and they had been 
cleared with the chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. Un- 
fortunately—because of the conference on 
the tax bill—neither the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SmMaTHERS] nor myself was present to 
offer the amendments. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate reconsider the votes by which the 
committee amendment to H.R. 8952 was 
agreed to, the amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill was ordered to be 
read the third time and passed. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. Cartson. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, let me ask the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana whether the two amendments 
which he expects to offer have been con- 
sidered by the Treasury Department and 
have received its approval? 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana. They have. The 
Treasury Department interposes no objec- 
tion to them, but believes both of them are 
meritorious. I shall be glad to explain them 
when the bill is again before the Senate. 

Mr. Carnson. I have no objection. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, a preliminary 
inquiry, under the reservation of the right 
to object: Will the Senator from Louisiana 
restate his request? 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana. Yes. I have asked 
unanimous consent that the Senate recon- 
sider the votes by which the committee 
amendment to House bill 8952 was agreed 
to and ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
as thus amended was ordered to a third 
reading and 

Mr. Morse. For what reason does the Sen- 
ator make this request? 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana. In order that cer- 
tain amendments to the committee amend- 
ment may be offered. 

Mr. Morse. What is the nature of the 
amendments to the committee amendment? 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana. I shall be glad to 
explain them after the votes are reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr. Morse. I shall not agree to the request 
until I know what the amendments are. So 
I object. 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana. Will the Senator 
from Oregon withhold his objection until I 
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explain the amendments to the committee 
amendment? 

Mr. Morse, I shall be glad to do so; but 
I wish to know what the amendments to the 
committee amendment are. 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana, One of the amend- 
ments to the committee amendment to be 
proposed by me would enable a life insur- 
ance company to separate itself from a fire 
insurance company, and to return to the po- 
sition it was in prior to the time when it 
acquired the fire insurance company—the 
difficulty being that the life insurance com- 
pany finds itself in difficulty because of the 
insurance tax law, and would like to have 
the two companies separated. It finds itself 
in a bad tax situation after having acquired 
the fire insurance company. It wishes to re- 
turn to its former status, for it finds that 
because of a tax law we passed, it is ad- 
versely affected as a result of having acquired 
a fire insurance company. 

The other amendment to the committee 
amendment, first suggested by the junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] and 
now incorporated with the amendment which 
bears my name, would permit companies in 
the fire insurance business to have an 8-year 
carryover privilege, In other words, life in- 
surance companies which have acquired fire 
insurance companies would have an 8-year 
carryover privilege for the losses of the fire 
insurance business. The reason is that it is 
felt that we should not permit new compa- 
nies which lose money in their first years of 
operation to traffic in their losses. However, 
a fire insurance company cannot charge off 
its losses to a life insurance company any- 
way, under the State laws. Therefore, the 
Treasury Department believes there could be 
no trafficking in such losses, because the 
State law will not let the companies charge 
their fire insurance losses against the life 
insurance business. 

Mr. Morse. I have no objection to having 
the votes reconsidered; but I reserve the 
judgment on the amendments to the commit- 
tee amendment until the debate is had. 

The Vice Prestpent. Is there objection to 
the request of the Senator from Louisiana? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana subsequently said: 
Mr. President, the Senate gave unanimous 
consent to reconsider H.R. 8952. As I at- 
tempted to explain at that time, there is an 
amendment at the desk, which has the ap- 
proval of the Treasury, of the Chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, and of a majority 
of the committee, and has been cleared by 
the leadership, relating to the permission of 
a life insurance company to spin off a fire 
insurance company which it had acquired by 
stock acquisition, and also relating to the 
ability of a company which acquired a fire 
insurance company to have an 8-year loss 
carry forward with regard to the fire insur- 
ance company business. 

The Treasury Department carefully studied 
this question, and finds no objection to it. 
I have no doubt that if the senior members 
of the Finance Committee could have been 
present in the Chamber to handle this trans- 
action, instead of being in conference, where 
they were attempting to handle the admin- 
istration’s tax bill, this proposal would have 
been agreed to on yesterday, so I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendments to the 
committee amendment may be agreed to. 

The VICE PresIpDENT. The amendments will 
be stated for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed on 
page 12, line 21, to change present subsec- 
tion (e) to subsection (g), and insert the 
following new subsections (e) and (f) after 
line 20: 

„(e) (1) Subsection (e) (2) (B) of section 
812 of such Code (relating to nonqualified 
corporation) is amended by adding immedi- 
ately after the words ‘with any other corpo- 
ration’ in the first sentence, the following: 
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(except a corporation taxable under part II 
or part III of subchapter L)’. 

“(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) shall apply with respect to all taxable 
years be after December 31, 1954, 
except that in the case of a nonqualified 
corporation, as defined in section 812(e) 
(2) (B) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
as in effect prior to the amendment made 
by paragraph (1), a loss from operations 
for a taxable year beginning in 1955 shall 
not be an operations loss carryover to the 
year 1961, and there shall be no reduction 
in the portion of such loss from operations 
which may be carried to 1962 or 1963 by 
reason of an offset with respect to the year 
1961. 

“(f) Section 815(a) of such Code (relat- 
ing to distributions to shareholders) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: ‘Further, for purposes of this 
section, the term “distribution” does not 
include any distribution before January 1, 
1964, of the stock of a controlled corpora- 
tion to which section 355 applies, if such 
controlled corporation is an insurance com- 
pany subject to the tax imposed by section 
831 and control has been acquired prior to 
January 1, 1963, in a transaction qualifying 
as & reorganization under section, 368(a) (1) 
(B) 3 » 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. President, reserving the 
right to object—and I shall not object—I 
take this occasion to compliment the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana and to 
thank him for haying exhibited an interest 
in a matter of great importance to a rela- 
tively few people to whom a rather serious 
injustice is being done and will continue 
to be done unless the situation can be 
clarified, 

I am very pleased to join the Senator in 
his request. I thank him very much for 
his courtesy in notifying me that he would 
bring the question up at this time. 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I wish to state for the 
Recorp that the Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. Dopp] also felt that this proposal should 
be considered. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Louisiana has shown me the communi- 
cation from the Treasury Department in sup- 
port of the amendments. I have read the 
communication. I think the Treasury De- 
partment makes the case for the amend- 
ments. Therefore, I commend the Senator 
from Louisiana for bringing the amendments 
before the Senate at this time. I support the 
amendments. 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana. I thank the Senator. 
I commend the senior Senator from Oregon 
for his caution in seeing that unanimous 
consent is not granted unless a matter is 
carefully considered. 

Mr. Carison. Mr. President, reserving the 
right to object 

The Vice Presipent. The Senator from 
Kansas reserves the right to object. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I shall not 
object, after having discussed the matter 
with the Senator from Louisiana. The bill, 
as amended, includes the amendment ap- 
proved by the Finance Committee, which was 
approved by the Treasury Department. My 
concern was as to whether the Senator's 
amendments had approval. I understand they 
have the approval of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Therefore, I shall not object. 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert a report from 
the Treasury Department at this point in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., September 25, 1962. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR Brno: This is in regard to 
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two proposed amendments to the tax treat- 
ment of life insurance companies. One would 
permit a life insurance company to distribute 
its stock in a fire and casualty insurance 
company subsidiary to a holding company 
or to its shareholders without incurring a 
tax at the life insurance company level. The 
other would extend the special 8-year loss 
carryover provision to a new life insurance 
company which is affiliated with a fire and 
casualty insurance company. 


AMENDMENT PERMITTING SPIN-OFF OF FIRE AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE SUBSIDIARY WITHOUT A 
TAX TO LIFE COMPANY 


Under the Life Insurance Company Income 
Tax Act of 1959, a life insurance company 
must establish a special policyholders’ sur- 
plus account consisting of certain earnings 
of the company which are not subject to a 
current tax. If the company in a later year 
makes a distribution to its shareholders, part 
of all of that distribution may be required 
to be made out of this policyholders’ surplus 
account and a tax paid by the company. This 
is the so-called phase 3 tax. 

There are some life insurance companies 
which have in the past acquired fire and 
casualty insurance company subsidiaries. 
According to representatives of the industry, 
these acquisitions were made in order for 
the companies to offer a “package” to their 
customers consisting of both life insurance 
and fire and casualty insurance; an arrange- 
ment which they claim is needed to meet the 
competition from other companies, for ex- 
ample, fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies which have acquired life insurance 
subsidiaries. 

At least one life insurance company which 
has acquired control of a fire and casualty 
insurance subsidiary in a stock-for-stock ac- 
quisition now wishes to rearrange its cor- 
porate structure by distributing the stock 
of the subsidiary to a holding company or 
to its shareholders in the form of stapled 
stock. There are certain State regulations 
in this area which, according to the pro- 
ponents of the amendment, make it more 
desirable for the stock in the fire and casu- 
alty insurance subsidiary to be held by a 
holding company or by the life company's 
shareholders. However, to reorganize the cor- 
porate structure now might cause the com- 
pany to incur a sizable phase 3 tax by reason 
of the distribution of the stock to a holding 
company or to its shareholders. This is be- 
cause the distribution, even though tax-free 
from the shareholders’ point of view if it 
qualifies under section 355, would be re- 
garded as partly out of the special policy- 
holders’ surplus account and, thus, taxable 
to the company. 

The proposed amendment would, under 

circumstances, permit a life insur- 
ance company to spin-off a controlled fire 
and casualty insurance subsidiary without 
incurring any phase 3 tax if the spin-off 
meets the requirements of section 355. The 
purpose of the amendment is to permit the 
life insurance company to return free of tax 
to the position it was in before it acquired 
the fire and casualty subsidiary. One con- 
dition that would have to be met is that the 
fire and casualty company was originally 
acquired by the life company in a stock-for- 
stock transaction qu g as a reorganiza- 
tion under section 368(a)(1)(B). This re- 
quirement will assure that the distribution 
will not be used as a means for distributing 
earnings of the company which should be 
taxed under phase 3, since the fire and 
casualty company stock must have originally 
been acquired through a stock exchange and 
not with earnings of the life company. The 
amendment would only apply with respect 
to fire and casualty subsidiaries acquired be- 
fore January 1, 1963, and then only if the 
stock in the subsidiary is distributed before 
January 1, 1964. 

The Treasury Department does not oppose 
this amendment. 
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EXTENSION OF 8-YEAR LOSS CARRYOVER 
PROVISION 


Present law allows new life insurance com- 
panies an 8-year carryforward of operating 
losses. Other companies are permitted only 
a 5-year carryforward. A new company is 
one that is not more than 5 years old at the 
beginning of the taxable year in which the 
loss occurs. However, the 8-year carryover is 
not allowed to a life insurance company 
which controls, or is controlled by, another 
company. 

The proposed amendment would extend the 
8-year carryforward provision to new life 
companies which control, or are controlled 
by, fire and casualty insurance companies. 
The 8-year carryforward was provided in 
recognition of the fact that most new life 
insurance companies operate at a loss for 
many years. Apparently, the major purpose 
for limiting the extended loss carryover 
provisions to independent companies was to 
prevent trafficking in loss companies. 
Granting the 8-year carryover privilege to 
life insurance companies affiliated with fire 
and casualty insurance companies would not 
appear to open up the possibility of traffick- 
ing, since a fire and casualty company gen- 
erally cannot transfer any of its insurance 
business to a life company because of State 
regulations. 

The Treasury Department does not oppose 
this amendment. There are enclosed copies 
of the respective amendments which we have 
reviewed and find satisfactory. 

If there is any other information on these 
amendments which you would like, I shall 
be glad to do all I can to supply it. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY S. SURREY, 
Assistant Secretary. 


“AMENDMENT RELATING TO DISTRIBUTION BY A 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE STOCK 
IN A FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE SUB- 
SIDIARY 

“Sec.—, DISTRIBUTIONS OF STOCK IN FIRE AND 

CASUALTY INSURANCE SUBSIDIARY 
“(a) Section 815(a) (relating to distribu- 
tions to shareholders) is amended by adding 
thereto the following: 

Further for purposes of this section, the 
term ‘distribution’ does not include any dis- 
tribution before January 1, 1964, of the stock 
of a controlled corporation to which section 
355 applies, if such controlled corporation is 
an insurance company subject to the tax 
imposed by section 831 and control has been 
acquired prior to January 1, 1963, in a trans- 
action qualifying as a reorganization under 
section 368 (a) (1)(B).’ 

“(b) This amendment shall be effective for 

taxable years beginning after December 31, 

1961.” 


“AMENDMENT RELATING TO EXTENSION OF 
EIGHT-YEAR LOSS CARRYOVER 
“Sec.—. EXTENSION OF EIGHT-YEAR Loss 
CARR TO VRR 

„(a) The first sentence of section 812 (e) 
(2) (B) is amended to read as follows: 

For purposes of subparagraph (A), the 
term “nonqualified corporation” means any 
corporation connected through stock owner- 
ship with any other corporation (except a 
corporation taxable under part 11 or part 111 
of subchapter L), if either of such corpora- 
tions possesses at least 50 percent of the 
voting power of all classes of stock of the 
other such corporation.’ 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to all taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1954, 
except that in the case of a nonqualified cor- 
poration, as defined in section 812(e) (a) (B) 
as in effect prior to the enactment of this 
Act, a loss from operations for a taxable year 
beginning in 1955 shall not be an operations 
loss carryover to the year 1961, and there shall 
be no reduction in the portion of such loss 
from operations which may be carried to 
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1962 or 1963 by reason of an offset with 
respect to the year 1961.” 

The Vice Present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendments to the commit- 
tee amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

The amendments to the committee 
amendments were to. 

The committee amendment, as amended, 
was agreed to. 

The Vick PRESIDENT. The question is on the 
engrossment of the committee amendment 
as amended, and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 

, and the bill to be read a third time. 

The bill (H.R. 8952) was read the third 
time and passed. 

Mr. CarLson subsequently said; Mr. Presi- 
dent, earlier today the Senate considered the 
bill, H.R. 8952. The Senate reconsidered the 
votes taken yesterday, and then certain 
amendments were offered by the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] and agreed to. 
I now move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which that action was taken. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table, 

The PresiIprinc OFFICER (Mr. PELL in the 
chair). The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Minnesota, 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I had 
not intended to speak at this time, but 
in view of the statement just made by 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana, that a request will be made later 
in the day, I think I should say now what 
I would say in answer to the same inquiry 
if made later and in private. 

This matter was reported to the Senate 
on the 27th of last month. Immediately 
after the committee made its report, 
queries were made from various quarters 
about the scheduling of the resolution. 
The joint leadership immediately re- 
sponded that a reasonable time would be 
afforded Senator Dopp to prepare for its 
consideration on the floor. On the 9th of 
this month, the Senate was informed by 
its two leaders that in 2 weeks this mat- 
ter would be brought before the Senate 
for its consideration. 

The joint leadership made that state- 
ment after conferring with the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis], the chairman of the Ethics 
Committee, and with the distinguished 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
vice chairman of the committee. We 
brought it to the attention of Senator 
Dopp in the lobby on Tuesday. The Sena- 
tor from Connecticut raised no objection 
whatsoever. 

After that had been done; the distin- 
guished minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
and I came into the Chamber and an- 
nounced to the Senate that on May 22— 
this coming Monday—a specific proce- 
dure would be followed in the considera- 
tion of the resolution reported by the 
Ethics Committee. I had spoken with 
Senator Dopp previously, about some 
questions which his attorney intended to 
bring before the leadership. I said at that 
time I did not think it would be advisable, 
for me at least, to see Mr. Sonnett, but 
that I would be glad to talk with Senator 
Dopp. I suggested that so long as he was 
going to see the minority leader again, 
he ought to bring this matter to his at- 
tention. Senator Dopp and Mr. Sonnett 
did, that afternoon—prior to that an- 
nouncement, by the way—meet with the 
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distinguished minority leader. At that 
time, if my understanding of the situa- 
tion is correct, as it was related to me 
by the minority leader, Mr. Sonnett 
stated that from 2 to 3 weeks would be 
necessary to prepare their arguments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Montana has 
expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, after 
discussing the proposal with the minor- 
ity leader, it was agreed that two addi- 
tional weeks would be granted to allow 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] and his attorneys, 
if he were to use any, to prepare himself. 
The Senator from Connecticut made no 
objection; he was most cooperative. 

Then, on the 16th of this month—on 
Tuesday of this week—the distinguished 
minority leader and I signed jointly a 
letter sent to all Senators, telling them 
what course would be followed and in- 
forming them that no committees would 
be allowed to meet. We know, of course, 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
may meet, under the rules of the Senate. 
However, after discussing the matter 
with the President pro tempore, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Arizona 
(Mr, Hayven], chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and with the 
ranking minority member of that com- 
mittee, the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Younc], they agreed 
that no meetings of that committee 
would be held either. All committees of 
the Senate have relied upon this an- 
nouncement and all have canceled their 
meetings for next week. The Senate’s 
business in effect will be solely the res- 
olution reported from the Committee on 
Ethics and Standards. 

Senators have now been on notice for 
almost 10 days. In addition to committee 
meetings, Senators have canceled all 
other commitments. All Senators have 
indicated that they will be on the floor 
of the Senate, if they are physically 
capable. A letter of notification has been 
sent out, as I have said; but only after 
the letter had been sent out did I receive 
any indication—and that was late yes- 
terday afternoon—of a possibility that 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone] might ask for a 6-weeks 
postponement. I received no word of- 
ficially until the distinguished Senator 
called on me this morning and indicated 
that he had already discussed the matter 
with the minority leader, saying that he 
would like a 6-week extension in order 
to prepare his case. In effect, what he 
said to me was what he has said on the 
floor this afternoon. ; 

It appears to me, in view of all the fac- 
tors involved, that the leadership has 
no choice but to go ahead as we have 
told the Senate we would. I only wish 
that the distinguished Senator from Lou- 
isiana had informed the joint leadership 
of his possible intentions either at the 
time we informed the Senate last May 9, 
or before we sent our letter to all Sen- 
ators. The Senator from Louisiana had 
previously stated his intention to speak 
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on behalf of Senator Dopp, and in view 
of Senator Dopp’s acquiescence in the 
scheduling of this matter, I do not think 
it would be appropriate or proper to post- 
pone the matter at this late date. 

I make this statement now only to put 
myself on record and to say now what I 
would have said if the Senator from 
Louisiana made the request later in the 
afternoon. 

I do not think I have forgotten any- 
thing. Perhaps my distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], may correct me if I am in er- 
ror or add where I may have left matters 
out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I can 
concur and corroborate everything that 
the majority leader has stated. I think I 
can add one or two details. It should be 
remembered, I think, that the Ethics 
Committee pursued what, to say the least, 
was a very thankless task for nearly 17 
or 18 months, and at the end of that 
time it reported the resolution which is 
on the calendar. 

After waiting a while—probably a week 
or 10 days, or perhaps more—they man- 
ifested an interest that they thought the 
whole matter ought to be disposed of by 
the Senate. Of course, there was one in- 
terim meeting that I could not attend, 
because I was in the hospital as a result 
of a pneumonia attack, but the distin- 
guished minority whip attended the 
meeting and he called me at the hospital. 
I said, “Let us see to it that the Senator 
2 Connecticut will have a reasonable 

e.“ 

We did not put it on the basis of a week 
or 2 weeks or 3 weeks, but on the basis 
of a reasonable time. 

Subsequent to that time the majority 
leader and the minority leader discussed 
it. Then we discussed it with the chair- 
man and the vice chairman of the Ethics 
Committee. 

About that time the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] came 
to see me, and later he came to see me 
again, and he brought his counsel with 
him, Mr. John Sonnett. We discussed it 
at length. I stated I would have to convey 
that information to the distinguished 
majority leader. They spoke about 2 or 
3 weeks and then they would be ready. 

After further discussion of the matter, 
as the majority leader so well pointed out, 
we did ask the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp] to leave the floor and 
come out to the corridor, where we could 
talk to him; and finally agreed to a 2- 
week period from the day before, which 
would bring it to the 22d of May, or next 
Monday. There was no demurrer that is 
in my mind at the moment. I thought 
everything was agreed. 

In pursuance of this, a joint letter was 
sent to all Members of the Senate. In ad- 
dition, I tried to admonish every Member 
to, be in his seat, because if the Senate is 
going to pass judgment on one of its 
2 he has a right to have them 

ere, E 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have 5 additional minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I felt that Members 
should be in their places at that time. 
I then related this to our own policy 
committee, and, in addition, I sought to 
admonish—and, in fact, to enjoin— 
Members from being out of the city 
when this matter came before the 
Senate. 

Only yesterday two Senators canceled 
their engagements, and two others have 
revamped their schedules so they could 
be here so as, so far as possible, not to 
miss anything here, because I believe 
it is their duty to be here. 

We have tried, therefore, not to over- 
look a single thing. 

In the joint letter we called attention 
to the fact that, except for the staff of 
the committee and the members of the 
staff of the Senator from Connecticut 
LMr. Dopp], there should be no other 
staff members on the floor of this body, 
so there would be no confusion. If staff 
members want to sit in, there will be 
a place in the galleries for them. 

So everything has been done that we 
can think of in order to maintain the 
solemnity of the proceedings and to be 
as fair and equitable as we can be. 

If this request is made, it puts every- 
body in a difficult position. Do we ex- 
tend the period of time? Is it fair to the 
members of the Ethics Committee, who 
have worked on this issue for a matter 
of 17 or 18 months? Is it fair to all other 
Members of the Senate who have been 
put on notice and have canceled en- 
gagements and commitments in various 
parts of the country so that they might 
be here? 

I think this was all done actually by 
agreement and with the attorney for the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
sitting in on this matter, in my own 
office, when they came there more than 
2 weeks ago. I do not know what else 
we could have done in order to hit upon 
this date. 

I might mention one other aspect of 
this matter. In contriving this date, it 
was either having that date or having 
the matter go over into the month of 
June. 

Early in January, Senators were noti- 
fied that the Memorial Day recess would 
begin at the conclusion of business on 
Thursday, the 25th of May; and, ac- 
cordingly, they made their arrangements 
and commitments back home and else- 
where. In order to conform and allow as 
much time as possible, we sought to re- 
main within that period rather than 
have the issue go over into the month 
of June and then take up the matter 
when we came back -1 

That. is the whole story. I know of 
nothing that could be added, and I know 
of no other way we could have proceeded 
in order to be fair not only to the Ethics 
Committee but to the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut and also to 
all Members of the Senate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
the Senator has assured us that we will 
have all of the solemnity that can be 
mustered in the Senate to hear the case. 
Let me say that as far as I am concerned, 
I do not insist that we have all that 
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solemnity. My impression is that the 
better humor the jury is in, the better 
chance the defendant has. 

I am reminded somewhat of the story 
the late Senator Alben Barkley used to 
tell here on this floor, about the man 
who was being ridden out of town on 
a rail. Someone asked him how he felt 
about the matter. 

He said, “Well, if it wasn’t for the 
honor of the thing, I would just as soon 
walk.” 

Mr. President, any lawyer has a right 
to go into court any time, no matter what 
trial date a judge sets, and ask for a 
continuance, saying that he needs some 
additional time to prepare his case, and 
any judge worthy of his salt, if the law- 
yer is trying in good faith to get his case 
ready and get his evidence together, 
would give him some additional time, 
particularly if there was no prejudice in- 
volved, and no one was injured. Such an 
opportunity would result in a better 
hearing of the case, and a better prosecu- 
tion and a better defense. 

With regard to the letter that was 
mentioned here, I did not see it. I was 
very busy. I suppose it should have been 
directed to my attention. I was present 
here on the floor when the censure reso- 
lution was brought before the Senate. It 
was brought to us, and I said that I 
would hope that we would have a sufi- 
cient time to prepare ourselves for this 
debate. I was very much interested in it, 
but I did not have the opportunity to 
meet with the Senators. I do not make 
any particular moment of the fact that I 
was not consulted or considered in arriv- 
ing at this time schedule, because one 
could assume, perhaps, that if Senator 
Dopp agreed to it, his agreement should 
be sufficient. However, it is my under- 
standing that he did not agree to the 
schedule, but more or less accepted it 
under protest. My impression was that 
he intended to ask for a June 1 date. 
Even that is too soon, as far as I am 
concerned, but he can speak for himself 
when the matter comes up. I know that 
he desires some additional time. 

I am told that no staff members will 
be permitted on the floor other than 
those on the Ethics Committee staff. I 
would be curious to know, is anyone on 
the Ethics Committee staff assigned to 
help Tom Dopp, or is that just staff to 
help the prosecution? Because I think 
otherwise I shall have to ask some 
staff members to be available, even if on 
a loan basis, to help me speak in defense 
of the Senator. Someone should be avail- 
able, if only to carry a note. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. - 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may have 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say, in the 
letter which the Senator received but did 
not read 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I said I have 
not seen it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Well, yes. It was 
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stated, in effect, that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], would certainly 
be entitled to all legal counsel he con- 
sidered necessary for this purpose. I 
would assume that if any Senator takes 
a strong position on this case one way 
or the other, the leadership would not 
be adverse to permitting additional staff 
members for that Senator to come in, so 
that he could be fully protected and at- 
tended to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I felt sure 
that the Senator would allow me that 
consideration. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am still 
curious to know, are the lawyers, who 
are to be permitted to come into the 
Chamber to help Senator Dopp, to be per- 
mitted to speak on his behalf, or simply 
to advise the Senator, or one who might 
wish to speak on his behalf? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. To answer the Sen- 
ator, I would say that lawyers, not elected 
to the Senate are not Senators, and, 
therefore, they will not be granted the 
privilege of speaking in this Chamber. 
Only Senators will be given the privilege 
of speaking. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I appreciate 
what the Senator says about the matter. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have al- 
ways heard that any lawyer who pleads 
his own case has a fool for a client. As 
a lawyer, I have spent a lot of money hir- 
ing lawyers, from time to time, to do 
legal work for me, because I wanted 
someone who could concentrate on it and 
give it the constant professional ex- 
pertise it required to do work with which 
I was somewhat out of contact. 

If someone other than Senator Dopp 
is to stand here and speak for the Sena- 
tor in his defense, I assume it would have 
to be this Senator; and I am not pre- 
pared, It would be a very poor situation 
for one who wanted to speak in defense 
of his friend to have to be leaning over 
and asking someone to whisper in his 
ear the answers to questions every time 
he turned around; and I hope I shall be 
allowed sufficient time to know what my 
case is all about before I am asked to 
speak for him. 

I am not worried about what the Sen- 
ate will do. I shall make the request, 
and I am not particularly worried about 
being told in advance that the answer is 
no, even before I have been heard, be- 
cause the Senate is composed of fair- 
minded people. The majority leader, the 
minority leader, and the members of the 
Ethics Committee are all fair-minded 
people. They are not going to be arbitrary 
or adamant in the matter. They will con- 
sider my request when it is made, and do 
what they think is proper and fair. 

There is no one here who is happy 
about voting censure on a Senator. But 
may I say the problem is most acute on 
this Democratic side of the aisle. As one 
who has voted on censure before, I be- 
lieve it does not pose nearly as much 
of a problem for the party to which the 
Senator in question does not belong as 
the one to which he does belong. 

I recall when the censure resolution 
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on the late Senator Joe McCarthy was 
voted upon, every Democrat voted for 
censure. I think I was the last one to 
decide that I would vote for censure. I 
stood up and explained that I was going 
to vote for censure reluctantly; that if 
the man would stand up and offer an 
apology for what he had been doing, or 
would submit some evidence to support 
the questioned charge that he had made 
against a fellow Senator, or any kind 
of evidence to indicate that he was sin- 
cere in what he did, I would vote against 
censure. He did not do so, and I felt 
compelled to vote for censure. But the 
real conflict that tears the hearts of 
Senators is when they must vote cen- 
sure on one of their own, with whom they 
have served, who sits on their side of the 
aisle, and to whom they owe a certain 
debt of gratitude, loyalty, and affection 
for the fine service the Senator has ren- 
dered to the Senate and to them down 
through the years. 

Those of us on this side of the aisle, 
I think, do have a special problem; and 
if we need additional time to prepare a 
case and present it, I would hope that 
would be permitted. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]—— 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. BROOKE. I ask the Senator from 
Louisiana, has the Senator from Con- 
necticut retained him to speak for him 
and act as counsel, or has the Senator 
from Louisiana volunteered to do so? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Well, the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut can speak for 
himself. But if the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts wishes to speak for him, I will 
be happy to follow his leadership. 

Mr. BROOKE. Not at all. I merely 
wanted to clear up the matter in my own 
mind, because the Senator from Louis- 
iana said he had not talked with the 
Senator from Connecticut about this 
problem, and thus could not act intel- 
ligently. 

I should like to know, frankly, whether 
the Senator from Louisiana has been re- 
tained, whether he has volunteered, or 
whether he has agreed with the Senator 
from Connecticut that he will act as 
counsel for the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, when the matter comes before the 
Senate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am under 
the impression that I am his lawyer be- 
cause nobody else has volunteered. But 
may I say that any Senator has a right 
to stand here and speak for Tom Dopp 
if he wants to, when the matter comes 
before us. If the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts wishes to do the same thing, I 
should be happy to accord him whatever 
time he desires to prepare his speech. 

Mr. BROOKE. The Senator is most 
generous, but I merely raise the issue— 
and I hope he understands the nature 
of my question—because the Senator is 
asking for 6 weeks to prepare his case, 
I certainly can understand a lawyer 
wanting time to prepare his case. I just 
wanted to know whether the Senator 
is going to act as counsel by appointment 
of Senator Dopp, by request of Senator 
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Dopp, whether he is volunteering his 
services as counsel, and whether or not 
the Senator from Connecticut acquiesces 
in his request for 6 weeks’ continuation 
of the case, 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I say to 
the Senator from Massachusetts that I 
have discussed the matter with the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], and 
he agrees that this is proper, and that I 
should ask for it. I believe the Senator 
will acquiesce in that statement. I ask 
the Senator from Connecticut—— 

Mr. GORE. A point of order, Mr. 
President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Will the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee for 
a point of order? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield for a 
point of order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, at the very 
beginning of this momentous matter, I 
think the rights of the Senator from 
Connecticut, and the rights of every 
Senator, must be protected. 

Under the rules of the Senate, no Sen- 
ator has a right to question another Sen- 
ator who is in his seat in the Chamber. 
I have no objection to the Senator from 
Connecticut rising and asking the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana to yield, and the 
Senators then engaging in such colloquy 
as they see fit. But no Senator has a 
right to cross-examine another Senator 
who is in his seat on the floor. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I am not going to cross-examine the 
Senator. All I say is that I am curious to 
know the views of the Senator from Con- 
necticut in this matter and know wheth- 
er the Senator had freely and willingly 
agreed that this be done or whether he 
wants others to have additional time to 
help prepare the case. 

: rreg to the Senator from Connect- 
cut. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I forget 
what day it was, but one day last week 
or early this week I talked to the 
distinguished majority and minority 
leaders. 

I respectfully asked that the matter 
be heard early in June. Subsequently, I 
again met with them and was told that 
they could not agree to that, that it 
would have to be on May 22. I thought 
that was a poor decision. I could not do 
anything about it. 

I thereafter talked to the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] about this matter. 
He very generously and kindly offered 
2 me, and I would like to have his 

v. g W 

I have found it to be an overwhelming 
task to read the record and the reports. 
For example, we worked until 4 o’clock 
this morning in an effort to try to get 
ready. It is almost an impossible task to 
do so by the time that has been set. 

It seems to me that I should be given 
@ reasonable opportunity to prepare my 
answer. That is an opportunity that is 
ordinarily extended to anyone, whether 
he is in the position I occupy or is a de- 
fendant in any court in the land. 

I know that the business of the Senate 
must go on. I have no interest in delay- 
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ing it. I have not heretofore asked for 
any delay, as I am sure the chairman of 
the Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct will agree. I have never asked 
for any delay. However, it is almost im- 
possible to get ready, and it is, of course, 
doubly impossible in this situation when 
the Senator from Louisiana offers not 
only to speak on my behalf, but also to 
stand on the floor and help in my de- 
fense. 

That is my situation. I do not think 
that I am asking for very much. This is 
@ grave matter for me. It would be for 
any Senator. 

I do not know how the Senate would 
be hurt if I were given a little more time 
to get ready. I do not know what harm 
will be done if I am granted a little more 
time. I would certainly like to have it so 
that I can properly prepare my answer. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
in due course I shall make my request. 
It does seem to me that the Senator 
from Connecticut should not be required 
to be the only spokesman in his own he- 
half. If someone else desires to speak for 
the Senator from Connecticut, that per- 
son should be permitted time in which to 
prepare his case. 

It is no advantage to me from a politi- 
cal point of view to have this matter 
drag along. From a political point of 
view, I suppose that the sooner we get 
to voting, the better it will be. And I 
would like it that way. But I do not like 
7 try a case when I am not prepared to 

0 SO. 

I think this man is entitled to have 
one of the many people whom he has be- 
friended in the Senate stand and speak 
for him. I think that those who speak 
for him are entitled to be prepared. 

I do not ask for any unreasonable de- 
lay. Senators can look over my shoulders 
if they want to and see that I am work- 
ing diligently at my job and putting in 
as much spare time as I can in order to 
prepare my case. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to continue for an 
additional minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Louisiana is 
recognized for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As far as I am 
concerned, as soon as I feel that I am 
ready to go to trial, I would want to go 
to trial. I do not like to go to trial when 
Iam unprepared to do so. 

I will present my views in due course. 
In any event, I will do the best I can 
under any circumstances. However, in 
any event, I think it would ill behoove 
the Senate to rush to a judgment in this 
matter. The press might say in the fu- 
ture that we made a mistake when the 
Recorp shows that there were men who 
wanted to speak for the Senator from 
Connecticut but they were not permitted 
to adequately prepare their case. 

I do not make the request now, but in 
due course, when I do make the request, 
I hope that it might be given the con- 
sideration that I think it deserves. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
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pon; The time of the Senator has ex- 
p 5 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to continue for an additional 
minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DODD. I want to make it clear 
that in my ‘conversations with the ma- 
jority and minority leaders there was 
no unfriendliness. I do not want to leave 
that impression. However, I thought the 
decision was a decision made by the 
leadership and that that was it. 

They were most polite and courteous 
to me. And I have no complaint about 
them at all. Their action could not have 
been better. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, The Senator 
does not complain about the way in 
which they turned him down, but he 
does complain about the fact that they 
did turn him down when he requested 
more time. 

Mr. DODD. The Senator is correct. 
I had asked for more time. There was 
no row. I did not think it would do me 
any good to row anyway, and I do not 
like to row. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
been a Member of the Senate now for 
17 years, and from my own point of view 
this is going to be one of the most 
difficult tasks I have ever been called 
upon to perform. 

I never thought that I would live to 
see the day when I would have to judge 
one of my own colleagues, but Iam aware 
that I will be called upon to do so. 

I know every Senator will approach 
this responsibility with a heavy heart, 
regardless of how we vote. 

It is true that this matter has been 
under investigation for a long time, and 
it is true that the Senator from Connect- 
icut [Mr. Dopp] will be given the priv- 
ilege of speaking in his own behalf. How- 
ever, sometimes speaking in a man’s own 
defense is a rather difficult chore to 
perform and perform effectively. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] has taken it upon himself to state 
today that he proposes to speak on behalf 
of the Senator from Connecticut. I do 
not know who else is going to assume 
that responsibility. The Senator from 
Connecticut has come on the floor, and 
he himself has here stated that he de- 
sires more time to prepare his case. 

The argument has been made here 
today that the leadership has designated 
next week as the starting time, and I 
think they did so sincerely. I think they 
did so after serious thought. And this is 
no reflection upon them. 

There is no question in my mind or 
in the mind of anybody that the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut has an uphill fight. 
Whether he is right or wrong has to be 
determined. But the Senator is strug- 
gling against a unanimous report of six 
men who are held in high esteem in the 
Senate. It is a unanimous report, and if 
the Senate sustains the Senator from 
Connecticut, the action of the Senate 
will naturally be considered as being 
more or less a disapproval or even a re- 
buke of the unanimous report. On the 
other hand, if the Senate sustains the 
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report, it must be considered as a con- 
demnation of the individual. 

The argument that many Senators 
have been called upon to cancel other 
engagements of course should not carry 
too much weight in this solemn moment. 
I agree with the minority leader that 
this task must be approached with an 
attitude of solemnity. And speaking for 
myself, I repeat that I am being called 
upon to perform an act for which I will 
have to be responsible not only to my 
constituency, but also to my own con- 
science as long as I shall live. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PASTORE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed for 3 additional 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. The only thing that is 

being asked for is a little more time. It 
would be a sad reflection upon the Senate 
if it were ever said, regardless of what 
the final result is or might be, that we 
did not grant the accused—I must use 
that word—sufficient time to prepare his 
case. 
His lawyers cannot speak for him here. 
The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] 
suggested that he would like to speak for 
him. I should like to hear all the facts. 
I should like to hear all the arguments 
to be made by this very fine group, the 
six members of the Ethics Committee. 
On the other hand, I desire to hear in 
full the defense of the Senator from Con- 
necticut. Iavish to take the position that 
when we have reached a conclusion, we 
have at least exhausted all the facts and 
with a clear conscience we can sleep at 
night. 

I repeat: I must answer to my con- 
science, I must answer to my constitu- 
ency, I must do what is right, regardless 
of our friendship. Judgment must be 
predicated and based entirely upon the 
facts. 

If as is said today sufficient time has 
not been granted to gather the facts and 
to prepare a defense, then I very seri- 
ously beseech, I pray, of our majority 
leader and of our minority leader that 
they sit down together with Senator 
Dopp, with the members of the Ethics 
Committee, and decide upon a date that 
is agreeable to all. It must be a decision 
to dispose of this matter in this session 
of Congress; that the whole matter will 
not be swept under the rug one way or 
the other, but at least that the accused 
cannot. say, “I was not given sufficient 
time by the Senate to present my case.“ 

I say that as seriously as I have ever 
spoken on the floor of the Senate, and I 
hope that the leadership will give that 
suggestion serious thought. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I rise to 
make a prefatory remark, lest someone 
misunderstands the point of order which 
Imade a few moments ago. 

The rules of procedure of the Senate 
have devolved from years of experience, 
practice, and wisdom. It is well that they, 
be observed in all circumstances. It is 
particularly important, in the procedure 
in which one of our Members stands ac- 
cused and is subject to the judgment of 
the Senate, that not only he but also his 
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peers be protected by the rules of the 
Senate. One of those rules is that no 
Senator is subject to examination by an- 
other Senator on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I shall yield. I know per- 
fectly well that the able junior Senator 
from Louisiana did not have that in 
mind, but someone else might have such 
a purpose in mind. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from Tennessee knows as well as I, much 
as he and I both seek to abide by the 
rules, that both of us have been in the 
position from time to time where our col- 
leagues have demanded that we take our 
feet and answer a question about some 
matter. I hope the Senator understands 
that I did not believe I was doing any in- 
justice to anyone. 

Mr. GORE. I understood. Because I 
did understand, I desired to make my po- 
sition perfectly clear. 

Mr. President, I wish to concur in the 
statement made by the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island. I am not sure that 


the majority and the minority leadership. 


are fully in a position to determine the 
adequacy of time given in this matter. 
They and the Senate are now advised 
by the accused and by one who wishes 
to champion his cause 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 


pired. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we be allowed 
to talk on this matter as long as it is 
necessary. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. The Senate and its ma- 
jority and minority leaders are now ad- 
vised by one of our number who stands 
accused, and by a colleague who proposes 
to champion the cause of the accused, 
that sufficient time is not available ade- 
quately to present the defense. The ade- 
quacy of the time may be subject to opin- 
ion, but the opinion which is impelling to 
me in this case has been presented by 
my accused colleague. 

I hope that despite the decision al- 
ready announced by both the majority 
and minority leaders, they will take un- 
der advisement the circumstances and 
will reconsider and grant the request. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. £ 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 

PROPOSED PROJECT FOR NAVAL AND MARINE 

CorPs RESERVES 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), reporting, pursuant to law, on a pro- 
posed project for the Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserves, at Flagstaff, Ariz., to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

PROPOSED PROJECT FOR ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions), reporting, pursuant to law, on a 
proposed project for the Army National 
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Guard, at Cedar Rapids, Iowa; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 
REPORT ON PURCHASES AND CONTRACTS MADE 
BY THE CoasT GUARD 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary for 
Administration, Office of the Secretary of 
Transportation, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on pur- 
chases and contracts made by the Coast 
Guard, since November 3, 1966 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


APPOINTMENT OF A COMMISSIONER GENERAL 
For U.S. PARTICIPATION IN THE JAPANESE 
WORLD EXPOSITION 
A letter from the Director, U.S. Informa- 

tion Agency, Washington, D.C., transmitting 

a draft of proposed legislation to provide for 

the appointment of a Commissioner Gen- 

eral for U.S. participation in the Japanese 

World Exposition, Osaka, 1970, and for other 

purposes (with accompanying papers); to the 

Committee on Foreign Relations. 

AUDIT REPORT OF RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIA- 

TION OF THE UNITED STATES 
A letter from the executive director, Re- 
serve Officers Association of the United States, 

Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 

law, an audit report of that organization, 

as of March 31, 1967 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

THIRD PREFERENCE AND SIXTH PREFERENCE 

CLASSIFICATION FoR CERTAIN ALIENS 
A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 

a report on third preference and sixth pref- 

erence classification for certain aliens (with 

accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, without amendment: 

H. Con. Res. 200. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a House document the Constitution 
of the United States (Rept. No. 276); 

H. Con. Res. 279. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the committee print entitled ““Metropoli- 
tan America: Challenge to Federalism” (Rept. 
No. 277); 

H. Con. Res. 291. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of committee hearings entitled “Special In- 
quiry on Invasion of Privacy” and “The Com- 
puter and Invasion of Privacy” (Rept. No. 
278); 

H. Con. Res. 309. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of “World Communist Movement—Selective 
Chronology 1818-1957 Prepared by the Leg- 
islative Reference Service of the Ltbrary of 
Congress—Volume 4, 1954-55,” 89th Con- 
gress, first session (Rept. No. 279); 

S. Res. 115. Resolution to authorize the 
Senate to respond to official invitations re- 
ceived from foreign governments or parlia- 
mentary bodies and associations. (Rept. No. 
273); ? 

S. Res. 117. Resolution- to authorize the 
printing as a Senate document of the com- 
pilation entitled “How To Obtain Death 
Certificates” (Rept. No. 274); and 

S. Res. 120. Resolution to print as a Senate 
document a report of Office of Emergency 
Planning concerning forest and grass fires 
(Rept. No. 275). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, with an amendment; 

S. Con. Res. 23. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
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of the hearings entitled “Federal Role in 
Urban Affairs” (Rept. No. 281); and 

H. Con. Res, 221. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a House document “How Our Laws 
Are Made” (Rept. No. 280). 

By Mr. KUCHEL, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs; with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1111. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate; and 
maintain the San Felipe division, Central 
Valley project, California, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 282). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROOKE: 

S. 1808. A bill for the relief of Miss Amalia 

Seresly; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 1809. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell reserved phosphate 
interests of the United States in lands lo- 
cated in the State of Florida to the record 
owners of the surface thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 1810. A bill to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the State of Mississippi; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. EASTLAND when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BURDICK (for himself, Mr. 
McCarTHy, Mr. MoNDALE, and Mr. 
Younga of North Dakota): 

S. 1811. A bill to provide that the high- 
way known as U.S. Highway No. 2 between 
Duluth, Minn., and Everett, Wash., shall be 
designated as part of the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 1812. A bill for the relief of Dau-lin 
Hsu, his wife, Nancy M. Y. Hsu, and their 
children, Alex Hsu and Barbara Hsu; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON (by request): 

S. 1813. A bill to establish a revolving fund 
for the Southeastern Power Administration; 

S. 1814. A bill to establish a revolving fund 
for the Southwestern Power Administration; 
and 

S. 1815. A bill to establish a revolving fund 
for the Bonneville Power Administration; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

S. 1816. A bill to provide for the economic 
development and management of the re- 
sources of individual Indians and Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


EXPRESSING OF THE SENSE OF THE 
CONGRESS THAT OPERATION OF 
THE NUCLEAR MERCHANT VES- 
SEL “SAVANNAH” SHOULD CON- 
TINUE 


Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and Mr. 
BARTLETT) submitted a concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 28) expressing the 
sense of the Congress that operation of 
the nuclear merchant vessel Savannah 
should be continued, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the Concurrent Resolution 28, in- 
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troduced by Mr. Macnuson (for himself 
and Mr. BARTLETT), which appears under 
a separate heading.) 


STRIKING OF MEDALS IN COM- 
MEMORATION OF THE 150TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING 
OF THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 10 of this year Mississippi will 
begin its sesquicentennial celebration. 
The 150 years of history and progress of 
the State of Mississippi will be high- 
lighted during this yearlong festival. 

On December 10, 1817, Mississippi be- 
came the 20th State of the Union, having 
been a territory from 1798 until admis- 
sion. 

There are few States in the Union 
whose history is as colorful and varied as 
that of the State of Mississippi. It is be- 
lieved that Spanish explorers were the 
first Europeans to enter what is now the 
State of Mississippi in about 1540. Be- 
fore that time, the State was occupied 
by Indian tribes. 

The Spanish explorer, Hernando De- 
Soto, led an expedition into Mississippi 
and discovered the Mississippi River on 
May 8, 1541, and Mississippi remained 
under the dominion of Spain until 1699. 

Spanish dominion ended in 1699 when 
the Frenchman Pierre Lemoyne, Sieur 
d’Iberville, landed on the gulf coast and 
established the first permanent white 
settlement in the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley. The French remained as the settlers 
in Mississippi until 1763, when the Treaty 
of Paris, signed on February 10, gave 
Mississippi to the British as an English 
province. 

The Spanish returned to Mississippi in 
1778, setting up a government at Natchez 
on the Mississippi River, and remained 
there until 1798, when the Spanish were 
forced to withdraw. 

In addition to its historic position, 
Mississippi has supplied the Nation with 
great leaders, scientific discoveries, agri- 
cultural and industrial wealth, and made 
many contributions to the arts. 

Mr. President, I am introducing a bill 
to authorize the U.S. Mint to strike com- 
memorative medals to be used by the 
State of Mississippi in celebrating this 
sesquicentennial anniversary. 

These medals will be manufactured at 
no cost to the U.S. Government and, un- 
der the terms of the bill, the Treasury 
will be fully reimbursed by the State of 
Mississippi. 

I would like to urge swift action on 
this bill so that Mississippi's sesquicen- 
tennial celebration plans can proceed 
rapidly and so that its historic contribu- 
tion to our Nation can be properly 
observed. 3 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received 
and appropriately referred; 

The bill (S..1810) to provide for the 
striking of medals in commemoration of 
the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the State of Mississippi, 
introduced by Mr. EASTLAND, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF SEPARATE RE- 
VOLVING FUNDS FOR THE BON- 
NEVILLE, SOUTHEASTERN, AND 
SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMIN- 
ISTRATIONS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Department of the In- 
terior, I introduce for proper reference 
three bills providing for the establish- 
ment of separate revolving funds for the 
Bonneville Power Administration, the 
Southeastern Power Administration, and 
the Southwestern Power Administration. 

According to the letter of transmittal, 
the basic objective of the proposals is 
to establish a medium for business-type 
financing of the activities of the three 
agencies, which are Government enter- 
prises of a business character. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bills will be received and ap- 
propriately referred, 

The bills, introduced by Mr. JOHNSON, 
by request, were. received, read twice by 
their titles, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
as follows: 

S. 1813. A bill to establish a revolving fund 
for the Southeastern Power Administration; 

S. 1814. A bill to establish a revolving fund 
for the Southwestern Power Administration; 
S. 1815. A bill to establish a revolving fund 
for the Bonneville Power Administration. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND 
MANAGEMENT OF RESOURCES 
OF INDIVIDUAL INDIANS AND IN- 
DIAN TRIBES 


Mr, JACKSON. Mr, President, I send 
to the desk, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to. provide for the economic devel- 
opment and management of the re- 
sources of individual Indians and In- 
dian tribes, and for other purposes. 

I am introducing this measure at the 
request of the Secretary of the Interior, 
and I ask that the executive communi- 
cation, dated May 16, 1967, to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, together with the 
text of the bill and the explanatory ma- 
terial, be printed in the Recor follow- 
ing my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred, and, without ob- 
jection, the bill, communication, and 
explanatory material will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1816) to provide for the 
economic development and management 
of the resources of individual Indians 
and Indian tribes, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. JACKSON, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee an Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1816 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Indian Resources 
Development Act of 1967”. 

STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. Congress recognizes that, notwith- 
standing the significant social and economic 
advances the American Indian has made, his 
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progress has not been sufficient to enable him 
to share fully in our national life. 

While the full range of Federal programs is 
being increasingly applied to Indian reserva- 
tions, and while State and local governments 
are being encouraged to provide services to 
Indian citizens, economic development has 
been impeded by lack of free access to the 
private financial and credit markets of the 
Nation and by limitations placed upon In- 
dians which prevent them from managing 
their lands and resources. 

It is the purpose of this Act to provide In- 
dians with , credit, and corpo- 
rate tools to enable them to participate more 
fully in American social, economic, educa- 
tional, and political life; and to permit them 
to exercise greater initiative and self-deter- 
mination. 


‘TITLE I. INDIAN DEVELOPMENT LOAN AUTHORITY 


Sec. 101. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized, through an Indian Develop- 
ment Loan Authority, or otherwise, to under- 
take an accelerated and expanded program: 

(1) to encourage the development of in- 
dustrial, commercial, and agricultural en- 
terprises on or near Indian reservations; 

(2) to promote Indian ownership and 
management of such enterprises; and 

(3) to provide the best economic use of 
Indian-owned property and financial re- 
sources. 

(b) Such program shall include, among 
other things: 

(1) the preparation of reservation profiles 
for industrial development; 

(2) grants for economic surveys and proj- 
ect feasibility studies; 

(3) guarantee or insurance of private 
loans to Indians or Indian organizations if 
such loans are not otherwise available; 

(4) direct loans to Indians or Indian or- 
ganizations if private loans are not avail- 
able; 

(5) interest subsidies when needed to 
stimulate loans for industrial development; 

(6) leadership and management training 
for directors, officers, and managers of In- 
dian enterprises; 

(7) research, undertaken either directly 
or by contract; 

(8) technical assistance; 

(9) advice regarding the issuance of tribal 
tax-exempt bonds or obligations for purposes 
related to the governmental affairs or opera- 
tion of the tribe. 

(10) advice on use of tribal funds; 

(11) advice on proposals to provide In- 
dians greater latitude in the management of 
their property and financial resources; 

(12) advice regarding proposals and re- 
quests to reduce multiple-ownership of prop- 
erty by petition and sale; and 

(18) advice on charters for tribal corpora- 
tions and operations. 

(c) For the purpose of assisting the Sec- 
retary in the performance of his functions 
under this Act, the President shall appoint 
an advisory committee of not more than fif- 
teen members, who shall serve at the pleas- 
ure of the President. Committee members 
shall, while performing committee business, 
be entitled to receive compensation at rates 
fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding 
$100 per day, including travel time, and while 
so serving away from their homes or regular 
places of business they may be paid travel 
expenses and per diem in lieu of subsistence 
at rates authorized by 5 U.S.C. 5703. The 
President shall appoint the chairman, 


LOAN GUARANTY AND INSURANCE 

Sec. 102. In order to provide access to pri- 
vate money markets that otherwise would 
not be available, the Secretary is authorized 
(a) to guarantee not to exceed ninety percent 
of the amount of any loan made (1) to an 
organization of Indians having a form of 
org: tion satisfactory to the Secretary, 
and (2) to individual Indians of one-quarter 
or more degree of Indian blood; and (b) in 
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lieu of such guaranty, to insure loans under 
an agreement approved by the Secretary 
whereby the lender will be reimbursed for 
losses in an amount not to exceed fifteen 
percent of the aggregate of such loans made 
by it, but not to exceed ninety percent of the 
loss on any one loan. The Secretary may, to 
the extent he deems consistent with the pur- 
poses of the program, fix such premium 
charges for the insurance and guarantee of 
loans as are in his judgment adequate to 
cover expenses and probable losses, and to 
deposit receipts from such charges in the 
Indians loan guaranty and insurance fund 
established pursuant to section 119 of this 
Act. Such loans shall bear interest (exclusive 
of premium charges for insurance, and serv- 
ice charges, if any) at rates not to exceed 
such per centum per annum on the principal 
obligation outstanding as the Secretary de- 
termines to be reasonable, taking into ac- 
count the range of interest rates prevailing 
in the private market for similar loans and 
the risks assumed by the Federal agency. 
Whenever the Secretary determines that such 
rate of interest would require a level of in- 
terest payments by the borrower that would 
impair the prospects for successful economic 
development or other primary purposes of 
the loan, he may agree with the borrower to 
pay from the fund established in section 119 
of this Act not in excess of twenty-five per- 
cent of the interest payments on such loan. 
No loan in excess of $60,000 or such lower 
amount as the Secretary may determine to 
be appropriate shall be insured under this 
Act unless prior approval of the loan is ob- 
tained from the Secretary. 

Sec. 103. No loan may be guaranteed or 
insured hereunder until the applicant shows 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary on loans 
requiring his approval, or to the satisfaction 
of the lender on insured loans that do not 
require the Secretary's approval, that financ- 
ing is otherwise unavailable on reasonable 
terms and conditions, nor unless there is a 
reasonable assurance of repayment. No loan 
to an individual Indian may be guaranteed 
or insured which would cause the total un- 
paid principal indebtedness thereunder to 
exceed $60,000. 

Sec. 104. Any loan guaranteed hereunder, 
including the security given therefor, may be 
sold or assigned by the lender to any finan- 
cial institution subject to examination and 
supervision by an agency of the United States 
or of any State, including the District of 
Columbia. 

Sec. 105. Loans made by any agency or in- 
strumentality of the Federal Government, or 
by an organization of Indians from funds 
borrowed from the United States, and loans 
the interest on which is excluded from gross 
income by section 103(a)(3) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954, shall not be eligi- 
ble for guaranty or insurance hereunder. 

Sec. 106. Any loans insured hereunder shall 
be restricted to those made by a financial in- 
stitution subject to examination and super- 
vision by an agency of the United States, a 
State, or the District of Columbia, and to 
loans made by Indian organizations to other 
tribes or organizations of Indians. 

Sec. 107. Loans guaranteed hereunder may 
be made by any lender satisfactory to the 
Secretary, except as provided in section 105 
of this Act. The liability under the guaranty 
shall. decrease or increase pro rata with any 
decrease or increase in the amount of the 
unpaid portion of the obligation. 

Sec. 108. Any loan made by any national 
bank or Federal savings and loan association, 
or by any bank, trust company, building and 
loan association, or insurance company au- 
thorized to do business in the District of 
Columbia, at least twenty percent of which 
is guaranteed hereunder, may be made with- 
out regard to the limitations and restrictions 
of any other Federal statute with respect to 
(a) ratio of amount of loan to the value of 
the property; (b) maturity of loan; (c) re- 
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quirement of mortgage or other security: (d) 
priority of lien; or (e) percentage of assets 
which may be invested in real estate loans. 

Sec. 109. The maturity of any loan guaran- 
teed or insured hereunder shall not exceed 
thirty years. 

Sec. 110. The application for a loan to be 
guaranteed hereunder shall be submitted to 
the Secretary for prior approval. Upon ap- 
proval, the Secretary will issue a certificate 
as evidence of the guaranty. 

Sec. 111. In the event of a default of a loan 
guaranteed hereunder, the holder of the 
guaranty certificate may (1) immediately 
notify the Secretary in writing of such de- 
fault and the Secretary shall thereupon pay 
to such holder the pro rata portion of the 
amount guaranteed and shall be subro- 
gated to the rights of the holder of the 
guaranty to the extent of the amount paid 
on the guaranty, or (2) notify the Secretary 
in writing prior to suit or foreclosure of such 
default, and within thirty days thereafter the 
Secretary may, if he determines it would be 
in the financial interests of the United States, 
or the tribe may, pay such holder the entire 
unpaid balance of the obligation, plus ac- 
crued interest, even though the total pay- 
ment exceeds the amount of the guaranty, 
and receive an assignment of the obligation 
and security. The Secretary shall then take 
such further collection action as may be 
warranted upon receipt of an assignment of 
the obligation and security. The Secretary 
may cancel the uncollectible portion of any 
obligation to which he has an assignment 
or a subrogated right under this section. 
Nothing in this section shall be construed 
to preclude any forbearance for the benefit 
of the borrower as may be agreed upon by 
the parties to the loan and approved by the 
Secretary. The Secretary may establish the 
date, not later than the date of judgment 
and decree of foreclosure or sale, upon which 
accrual of interest or charges shall cease. 

Sec. 112. When a lender suffers a loss on 
a loan insured hereunder, including accrued 
interest, a claim therefor shall be submitted 
to the Secretary. If the Secretary finds that 
the loss has been suffered, he will reimburse 
the lender therefor, and the amount payable 
to the lender for a loss on any one loan shall 
not exceed ninety percent of such loss: 
Provided, That no reimbursement may be 
made for losses in excess of fifteen percent 
of the aggregate of insured loans made by the 
lender: Provided further, That, before any 
reimbursement is made, all reasonable col- 
lection efforts shall have been exhausted by 
the lender, and the security for the loan shall 
have been liquidated to the extent feasible, 
and the net proceeds applied on the debt. 
Upon reimbursement, in whole or in part, 
to the lender, the note or judgment evi- 
dencing the debt shall be assigned to the 
United States, and the lender shall have no 
further claim against the borrower or the 
United States. The Secretary shall then take 
such further collection action as may be 
warranted, or may cancel the uncollectible 
portion of any debt assigned pursuant hereto. 
The Secretary may establish a date upon 
which accrual of interest or charges shall 
cease. 

Sec. 113. Whenever the Secretary finds 
that any lender or holder of a guaranty 
certificate fails to maintain adequate ac- 
counting records, or to demonstrate proper 
ability to service loans guaranteed or insured 
adequately, or to exercise proper credit judg- 
ment, or has willfully or negligently engaged 
in practices otherwise detrimental to the in- 
terests of a borrower or of the United States, 
he may refuse, either temporarily or perma- 
nently, to guarantee or insure any further 
loans made by such lender or holder, and 
may bar such lender or holder from acquir- 
ing additional loans guaranteed or insured 
hereunder: Provided, That the Secretary shall 
not refuse to pay a valid guaranty or insur- 
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ance claim on loans previously made in good 
faith. 

Sec. 114. Any evidence of guaranty or in- 
surance issued by the Secretary shall be 
conclusive evidence of the eligibility of the 
loan for guaranty or insurance under the 
provisions of this Act and the amount of 
such guaranty or insurance: Provided, That 
nothing in this section shall preclude the 
Secretary from establishing, as against the 
original lender, defenses based on fraud or 
material misrepresentation or bar him from 
establishing, by regulations in force at the 
date of such issuance or disbursement, 
whichever is the earlier, partial defenses to 
the amount payable on the guaranty or in- 
surance, 

Sec. 115. The Secretary may sell to any 
person or entity any loan heretofore or here- 
after made from the revolving loan fund 
established by section 120 of this Act, and its 
predecessor constituent funds; and may 
guarantee any loan thus sold, subject to the 
same conditions, terms, and limitations of 
any loans guaranteed pursuant to this Act. 
The receipts from any such sale shall be 
deposited in the revolving fund for loans 
and be available for other loans from such 
fund. 

Sec. 116. Title to any land acquired by a 
tribe or an individual Indian with loans 
guaranteed or insured pursuant to this title 
may be taken in trust unless the land is lo- 
cated outside the boundaries of the reserva- 
tion or approved tribal consolidation area. 
Title to any land acquired by a tribe or an 
individual Indian that is outside the bound- 
arles of the reservation or approved con- 
solidation area may be taken in trust if the 
purchaser was the owner of trust or restricted 
interests in the land before the purchase, 
otherwise, title shall be taken in the name of 
the purchaser without any restriction on 
alienation, control, or use. Title to any per- 
sonal property purchased with loans guaran- 
teed or insured hereunder shall be taken in 
the name of the purchaser. 

Sec. 117. For the purpose of securing loans 
guaranteed or insured pursuant to this Act, 
Indian tribes are authorized, subject to ap- 
proval by the Secretary, to execute mortgages 
or deeds of trust to land, title to which is 
held in the United States in trust for the 
tribe, and to any other land, title to which 
is in a tribe, without regard to limitations or 
restrictions in any other statute. Such land 
shall be subject to foreclosure or sale pursu- 
ant to the terms of such mortgage or deed 
of trust in accordance with the laws of the 
State in which the land is located. The 
United States shall be an indispensable party 
to, and may be joined in, any such proceed- 
ing with the right to remove the action to 
the United States district court for the dis- 
trict in which the land is located, according 
to the procedure provided in section 1446 
of title 28, United States Code: Provided, 
That the United States shall have the right 
to appeal from any order of remand entered 
in such action. 

Sec. 118. (a) The financial transactions of 
the Secretary incident to or arising out of 
the guaranty or insurance of loans, and the 
acquisition, management, and disposition of 
property, real, personal, or mixed, incident 
to such activities, shall be final and conclu- 
sive upon all officers of the Government. With 
respect to matters arising out of the guaranty 
or insurance program authorized by this Act, 
and notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other laws, the Secretary may: 

(1) sue and be sued in his official capacity 
in any court of competent jurisdiction; 

(2) subject to specific limitations in this 
Act, consent to the modification with respect 
to the rate of interest, time of payment on 
principal or interest, or any portion thereof, 
security, or any other provisions of any note, 
contract, mortgage, or other instrument se- 
curing a loan which has been guaranteed 
or insured hereunder; 
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(3) pay, or compromise, any claim on, or 
arising because of, any loan guaranty or 
insurance; 

(4) pay, compromise, waive, or release any 
right, title, claim, lien, or demand, however 
acquired, including any equity or right of 
redemption; 

(5) purchase at any sale, public or private, 
upon such terms and for such prices as he 
determines to be reasonable, and take title 
to property, real, personal, or mixed; and 
similarly sell, at public or private sale, ex- 
change, assign, convey, or otherwise dispose 
of such property; and 

(6) complete, administer, operate, obtain, 
and pay for insurance on, and maintain, 
renovate, repair, modernize, lease, or other- 
wise deal with any property acquired or held 
pursuant to the guaranty or insurance pro- 
gram authorized by this Act. 

(b) The powers of this section may be ex- 
ercised by the Secretary without regard to 
any other provisions of law which would 
govern the expenditure of public funds: Pro- 
vided, That section 5 of title 41, United States 
Code, shall apply to any contract for services 
or supplies on account of any property ac- 
quired pursuant to this section if the amount 
of such contract exceeds $1,000. 

Sec. 119. There is hereby established an 
Indian loan guarantee and insurance fund, 
which shall be available to the Secretary 
without fiscal year limitation, for all loan 
guarantee and insurance operations hereun- 
der. The total loans guaranteed and insured 
under this fund shall not exceed $100 million 
at any one time, or such other amount as 
may be provided in appropriation acts. Obli- 
gations shall be recorded against the fund 
in an amount not less than 15 per cen- 
tum of the contractual liability related to 
any guarantee or insurance issued pursuant 
to this title, and the funds so obligated, to- 
gether with fees and premiums, shall con- 
stitute a single reserve for the payment of 
claims under such contracts. Except as pro- 
vided in section 115 of this Act, all amounts 
received by the Secretary incident to loan 
guarantee and insurance operations shall be 
deposited in the fund. In the event the 
amount in the fund is insufficient to meet 
payments required at any one time by sec- 
tions 111 and 112 of this Act, the Secretary 
is authorized to advance temporarily to the 
fund for such payments so much of the un- 
obligated balances of any funds available to 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs as he deems 
desirable. 

REVOLVING LOAN FUND 


Src, 120. In order to provide credit that is 
not available from private money markets, 
either with or without guarantee or insurance 
as authorized by section 102 of this Act, all 
funds that are now or hereafter a part of 
the revolving fund authorized by the Act of 
June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 986), the Act of June 
26, 1936 (49 Stat. 1968), and the Act of April 
19, 1950 (64 Stat. 44), as amended and sup- 
plemented, including sums received in settle- 
ment of debts of livestock pursuant to the 
Act of May 24, 1950 (64 Stat. 190), and sums 
collected in repayment of loans heretofore or 
hereafter made, shall hereafter be admin- 
istered as a single revolving loan fund and 
shall be available for loans to organizations 
of Indians having a form of organization that 
is satisfactory to the Secretary, and to in- 
dividual Indians of one-quarter degree or 
more of Indian blood who are not members 
of or eligible for membership in an organiza- 
tion that is making loans to its members. 
Loans may be made for any purpose that will 
promote the economic development of (1) 
the individual Indian borrower, including 
loans for education purposes, and (ii) the 
Indian organization and its members, in- 
cluding loans by such organizations to other 
organizations and investments in other or- 
ganizations regardless of whether they are 
organizations of Indians. 

Sec. 121. Loans shall be made from the re- 
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volving loan fund only when in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary there is a reasonable 
prospect of repayment, and only to appli- 
cants who in the opinion of the Secretary are 
unable to obtain financing from other 
sources on reasonable terms and conditions. 
Indian tribes that have available funds on 
deposit in the United States Treasury or 
elsewhere shall be required to use their own 
funds before a loan may be made from the 
revolving loan fund. Expenses of adminis- 
tering loans may be paid out of the revolv- 
ing loan fund to the extent deemed desirable 
by the Secretary. 

Sec. 122. Loans made from the revolving 
loan fund shall be for terms that do not ex- 
ceed thirty years and shall bear interest at a 
rate not less than (i) a rate determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration the current average market 
yield on outstanding marketable obligations 
of the United States with remaining periods 
to maturity comparable to the average ma- 
turities of such loans, adjusted to the near- 
est one-eighth of 1 per centum, plus (ii) 
such additional charge, if any, toward cover- 
ing other costs of the program as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may determine to be con- 
sistent with its purposes: Provided, That 
whenever an otherwise eligible borrower is 
unable to obtain a guaranteed loan with the 
interest subsidy authorized by section 102 
of this Act, the Secretary may make a loan 
from the revolving loan fund at an interest 
rate equal to the net subsidized interest rate 
plus the guarantee premium which the bor- 
rower would have been required to pay on a 
guaranteed loan: Provided further, That 
educational loans may provide for no 
interest while the borrower is in school 
or in the military service. The Secre- 
tary shall pay from the fund into miscel- 
laneous receipts of the Treasury, at the close 
of each fiscal year, interest on the cumula- 
tive amount of appropriations, and of sums 
received in settlement of debts on livestock 
pursuant to the Act of May 24, 1950 (64 Stat. 
190), available as capital to the fund, less 
(a) the average undisbursed cash balance in 
the fund during the year, and (b) the 
amounts of any loans that are canceled or 
adjusted, The rate of such interest shall be 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
taking into consideration the average market 
yield during the month preceding each fiscal 
year on outstanding Treasury obligations of 
maturity comparable to the average maturity 
of loans made from the fund. Interest pay- 
ments may be deferred with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, but any in- 
terest payments so deferred shall themselves 
bear interest. The Secretary may cancel, ad- 
just, compromise, or reduce the amount of 
any loan or any portion thereof heretofore or 
hereafter made from the revolving loan fund 
established by section 120 of this Act, and 
its predecessor constituent funds, which he 
determines to be uncollectible in whole or in 
part, or which is collectible only at an un- 
reasonable cost, when such action would, in 
his opinion, be in the best interests of the 
United States; and may adjust, compromise, 
subordinate, and modify the terms of mort- 
gages, leases, assignments, contracts, agree- 
ments, and other such documents taken to 
secure such loans. 

Src, 123. Title to any land purchased by 
a tribe or by any individual Indian with 
loans made from the revolving loan fund 
shall be taken in trust unless the land is lo- 
cated outside the boundaries of the reserva- 
tion or approved tribal consolidation area. 
Title to any land acquired by a tribe or indi- 
vidual Indian that is outside the boundaries 
of the reservation or approved consolidation 
area may be taken in trust if the purchaser 
was the owner of trust or restricted interests 
in the land before the purchase, otherwise. 
title shall be taken in the name of the pur- 
chaser without restriction on alienation, con- 
trol, or use. Title to any personal property 
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purchased with loans made pursuant to this 
section shall be taken in the name of the 
purchaser. 

Sec. 124. Title to property purchased with 
a loan made from the revoling loan fund 
shall be pledged or mortgaged to the lender 
as security for the unpaid indebtedness to 
the lender, in such manner and upon such 
terms as may be prescribed by the Secretary: 
Provided, That this requirement may be 
waived or modified if the Secretary deter- 
mines that the repayment of the loan is 
otherwise reasonably assured. 

Sec. 125. An organization receiving a loan 
made from the revolving loan fund shall be 
required to assign to the United States as se- 
curity for the loan all securities acquired in 
connection with the loan made to its mem- 
bers from such funds, unless the Secretary 
determines that the repayment of the loan 
to the United States is otherwise reasonably 
assured. 


Sze. 126, A loan made from the revolving 
loan fund that becomes delinquent, and 
the interest thereon, may be collected by the 
Secretary from per capita payments or other 
distributions of tribal assets due the delin- 
quent borrower, without prejudice to the 
right to foreclose on the securities for the 
loan. If, during the period of repayment, a 
tribe is awarded a money judgment against 
the United States, and if the payment of any 
installment on a loan is in default, the in- 
stallment(s) in default, or the balance of the 
loan, in the discretion of the Secretary, shall 
be collected from the appropriation to satisfy 
the judgment insofar as the amount of the 
appropriation will cover the same. 

Sec. 127. (a) The Secretary may sell par- 
ticipations in loans from the revolving loan 
fund and enter into agreements with the 
Federal National Mortgage Association for 
the sale of such participations under section 
302(c) of the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation Charter Act, as amended (12 U.S.C. 
1717(c)). 

(b) Section 802 (c) (2) of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association Charter Act, as 
amended (12 U.S.C, 1717(c) (2) ), is amended 
by adding after “(F) The Small Business 
Administration.“, the words (G) The De- 
partment of the Interior, but only with re- 
spect to loans made from the revolving loan 
fund established by section 120 of the Indian 
Resources Development Act of 1967.“ 

Sec. 128. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated, to provide capital and to re- 
store any impairment of capital, for the 
Indian loan guaranty and insurance fund 
established by section 119 of this Act, and 
for the revolving loan fund established by 
section 120 of this Act, a total of $500,000,000, 
exclusive of prior appropriations, but not 
more than $100,000,000 for the first five 
fiscal years ending after the enactment of 
this Act. 


TRIBAL BONDS 


Sec, 129. (a) In General—A recognized 
tribe with governmental authority over a 
reservation of similar geographic area (or 
a federally chartered tribal corporation 
wholly owned in perpetuity by such a recog- 
nized tribe) may, pursuant to the authoriza- 
tion of its established governing body, issue 
tribal bonds or similar obligations (the in- 
terest on which is exempt from tax under 
section 103 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954) for purposes related to the govern- 
mental affairs or operation of the tribe. 

(b) Tribal bonds defined— 

(1) The term “tribal bonds or similar ob- 
ligations” shall not include an obligation 
the payment of the principal or interest on 
which is— 

(A) secured in whole or in part by a lien, 
mortgage, pledge, or other security interest 
in any property (or in payments made with 
respect to such property) loaned, leased, or 
sold on a deferred payment basis for in- 
dustrial or commercial purposes; or 

(B) to be derived primarily from payments 
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to be made in respect to property loaned, 
leased, or sold on a deferred payments basis 
for industrial or commercial purposes; or 

(C) to be derived from the earnings of 
an active industrial or commercial trade or 
business owned and operated by a tribe or 
federally chartered tribal corporation. 

(2) Exceptions—Nothing in paragraph (1) 
shall prevent a tribe or federally chartered 
tribal corporation from issuing tribal bonds 
with respect to property owned by the tribe 
and used— 

(A) to provide entertainment, recreation, 
or civic facilities; 

(B) to provide transportation terminals or 
similar facilities related to transportation; 

(C) in the furnishing or sale of electric 
energy, gas, water, sewage disposal, or other 
utility services to the tribe or others. 

(c) Application of section—Nothing in this 
section providing for the issuance of tribal 
bonds the interest on which is exempt from 
Federal income tax shall limit the authority 
of any tribe or tribal corporation to issue 
bonds or other obligations the interest on 
which is not exempt from Federal income tax. 

(d) Tax status of tribal bonds 

(1) Section 103(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to interest on certain 
governmental obligations) is amended by re- 
numbering paragraph (3) as paragraph (4) 
and by inserting after paragraph (2) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph (3): 

(8) tribal bonds issued by a rec 
Indian tribe (or federally chartered tribal 
corporation wholly owned in perpetuity by a 
recognized tribe) as defined in section 313 
of the Indian Resources Development Act of 
1967.” 

(2) Section 103(c) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to certain cross refer- 
ences) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(24) Tribal bonds of a recognized Indian 
tribe, see section 313 of the Indian Resources 
Development Act of 1967.” 

(e) Tax status of tribal income—Section 
115(a)(1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to income of States and mu- 
nicipalities) is amended by inserting after 
“political subdivision thereof,” the words 
“Indian tribe“. 


TITLE I, CORPORATIONS 


Sec. 201. Under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe, the Secretary may, upon 
petition of the governing body of an Indian 
tribe or other appropriate group of Indians 
acting with the approval of the governing 
body of the tribe, issue a charter of incorpo- 
ration to permit the applicant to organize 
and carry on any lawful enterprise on or near 
an Indian reservation. A charter may be 
granted under this title for either stock or 
membership corporations which may be con- 
ducted for profit or not. Stock ownership 
and membership shall be limited to Indians 
or Indian tribes, except that a non-Indian 
may own stock acquired by devise or inheri- 
tance, in which event the corporation shall 
have the option of purchasing such stock 
from the non-Indian at its fair value. 

Sec. 202. A charter issued under this title 
shall show, among other things: 

(1) the names and addresses of the first 
board of directors; 

(2) the time and manner of selecting suc- 
cessor directors; 

(3) the purposes of the corporation; 

(4) the principal office of the corporation; 
and 

(5) the amount of authorized capital 
stock, if any, classes of stock, and voting 
rights. 

4 ter 203. A corporation chartered under this 
: 

(1) may adopt and use a corporate seal; 

(2) shall have the right of succession dur- 
ing the existence of the corporation; 
an may make contracts and incur Iabili- 

es; 

(4) may acquire, hold, and dispose of real 
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or personal property, including trust or re- 
stricted property. After transfer of trust or 
restricted property to a tribal corporation 
wholly owned in perpetuity of a tribe, the 
property and the income therefrom, and the 
distribution of such property and income, 
shall not be taxed as long as the property re- 
mains in a trust or restricted status; after 
transfer of trust or restricted property to a 
corporation other than a tribal corporation, 
the property shall not be ‘taxed by the State, 
and the income therefrom shall not be taxed 
to the corporation under the Internal Revnue 
Code of 1954 if the income from that property 
was not taxable in the hands of the transferor 
by reason of its trust or restricted status; 

(5) may adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws, 
rules, and regulations governing the busi- 
ness of the corporation; 

(6) may borrow money and issue its notes, 
coupon or registered bonds, or other evidences 
of debt, and secure their payment by a 
mortgage of its property; 

(7) may sue and be sued; and 

(8) may exercise any other power neces- 
sary or desirable for carrying out its pur- 
poses. 

Sec. 204. A corporation chartered under 
this title shall be regarded as domiciled in 
the State in which its principal office is 
located. 

Sec. 205. The United States district courts 
shall have exclusive and original jurisdiction 
of suits in which the corporation or a stock- 
holder, director, or officer thereof in his 
capacity as such, is a party, without regard to 
the amount in controversy or diversity of 
citizenship. The judicial district in which the 
corporation has its principal office shall be 
regarded as the residence of the corporation 
for venue purposes. No money judgment 
awarded against the corporation may be 
levied upon or collected from trust or re- 
stricted property except to the extent that 
such property is specifically hypothecated to 
performance of the contract sued upon. 

Sec. 206. The directors of the corporation 
shall exercise all of the powers of the 
tion, and may appoint, remove, and fix the 
compensation of such officers and employees 
of the corporation as they deem advisable, 

Sec. 207. A corporation organized under this 
title shall not be an agency or instrumentality 
of the United States for any purpose, and 
the United States shall not be responsible for 
the corporation’s actions or debts unless 
specifically guaranteed or insured by the 
United States, 

Sec. 208. A charter issued under this title 
may be revoked by the Secretary upon appli- 
cation of the directors or whenever in his 
judgment the discussion of the corporation 
would be in the best interests of the stock- 
holders or members, In such event the direc- 
tors of the corporation shall be trustees for 
the creditors, stockholders, and members of 
the corporation. The trustees shall have all 
powers necessary to wind up the affairs of the 
corporation, satisfy obligations of creditors, 
and distribute the remaining assets as pro- 
vided in the revoked charter. For this pur- 
pose the trustees may sue and be sued in the 
name of the corporation and shall be jointly 
and severally liable to the creditors, stock- 
holders, and members to the extent of the 
property coming into their hands as trustees, 


TITLE II. MANAGEMENT OF INDIAN PROPERTY 


Sec. 301. Whenever the governing body of 
a tribe believes that it would be in the best 
interests of the tribe to have more freedom 
in the management of tribal property, it may 
apply to the Secretary for, and the Secretary 
may grant, authority to sell, mortgage, in- 
vest, or otherwise use, hypothecate, or dispose 
of, in any manner and for any purpose, any 
of its trust or restricted property, including 
funds on deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States, under such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary may prescribe: Pro- 
vided, That (a) no lease of tribal lands shall 
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be made under the authority of this section; 
(b) no sale or mortgage of tribal land shall 
be made under the authority of this section 
unless authorized by the tribal constitution 
or by a tribal referendum and unless such 
sale or mortgage is made and the proceeds 
are invested in accordance with an approved 
land management plan; and (c) no invest- 
ment of trust funds in securities shall be 
made under the authority of this section 
except in accordance with an approved in- 
vestment program which makes provision for 
skilled investment counsel. The authority 
granted by this section shall be in addition to 
the authority granted by any other pro- 
vision of law. 

Sec. 302. In addition to authority granted 
by other provisions of law, the Secretary is 
hereby authorized, in his discretion, upon 
request of the governing body of a tribe and 
upon finding that it would be in the interest 
of the United States and the tribe so to do, 
to acquire by gift or with tribal funds by 
purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, land 
or interests in land within the boundaries of 
a reservation set apart for such bribe or other 
area approved as one in which such tribe 
may properly acquire land or interests 
therein: Provided, That non-Indian-owned 
land or interests therein shall be acquired by 
condemnation only when needed to provide 
access to trust or restricted property: Pro- 
vided further, That before any condemna- 
tion action is commenced, the Secretary shall 
be satisfied that the tribe has sufficient funds 
available and he shall have made binding 
arrangements to satisfy any judgment that 
may be entered. Title to any land or interests 
therein acquired under this section shall be 
taken in the name of the United States in 
trust for the tribe. 

Sec. 303. Property mortgaged or hypothe- 
cated pursuant to this title shall be subject 
to foreclosure and sale in accordance with 
the laws of the State in which the property 
is located. The United States shall be an 
indispensable party to, and may be joined 
in, any such proceeding with the right to 
remove the action to the United States 
district court for the district in which the 
property is located, according to the pro- 
cedure provided in section 1446 of title 28, 
United States Code: Provided, That the 
United States shall have the right to appeal 
from any order of remand entered in such 
action. 

Sec. 304. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, property heretofore or here- 
after acquired by an Indian tribe, title to 
which property is not heid by the United 
States in trust and which, but for the Act of 
June 30, 1834 (Rey. Stat. 216, 25 U.S.C. 177), 
would be unrestricted and which is subject to 
State or local taxation may be dealt with and 
disposed of by the tribe, freely and without 

“restrictions, on its sole authority in like 
manner as any other owner of similar prop- 
erty could deal with and dispose of the same 
under the laws of the State in which it is 
located. 

Sec. 305. Any Indian tribe may waive in 
writing any immunity against suit it may 
possess, and the district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction to entertain 
suits against the tribe in such cases: Pro- 
vided, That no money judgments awarded 
against a tribe may be levied upon or col- 
lected from trust or restricted property ex- 
cept to the extent that such property is 
specifically hypothecated to performance of 
the contract sued on. The United States shall 
be an indispensable party to, and may be 
joined in, any action to levy upon such trust 
or restricted property. 

Sec. 306. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the governing body 
of a tribe shall have the power, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary, to adopt nondis- 
criminatory zoning, building, and other ordi- 
nances regulating the use and development 
of Indian-owned lands within the territorial 
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jurisdiction of the tribe, and non-Indian- 
owned lands within the exterior boundaries 
of an Indian reservation if no State or local 
zoning regulation is applicable thereto: Pro- 
vided, That nothing herein shall be deemed 
to limit the power of the Secretary to adopt 
rules and regulations governing the use of 
Indian lands whenever he concludes that 
such are necessary to conserve, protect, or 
promote the interests of the Indians. 

Sec. 307. Any otherwise unrestricted un- 
divided interest in property that is acquired 
after the date of this Act by any person by 
inheritance, devise, or removal of restrictions 
shall remain subject to the laws, rules, and 
regulations with respect to management, use, 
lease, and grants of rights-of-way that apply 
to Indian interests in such property as long 
as there are Indian interests in such prop- 
erty in a trust or restricted status. The in- 
terest so acquired by a non-Indian shall not 
be exempt from taxation under any appli- 
cable Federal, State, or local law because of 
the provisions of this section, and the United 
States shall not be a necessary party to any 
judicial or administrative proceeding to col- 
lect a tax on the non-Indian-owned interest. 
The interest so acquired by a non-Indian 
shall not be subject to the Indian probate 
laws, or restriction on sale, but any subse- 
quent heir, devisee, or successor in interest 
shall be subject. to the provisions of this 
section, 

Sec. 308. In addition to the authority 
granted by other provisions of law, when- 
ever the owners of all trust or restricted 
interests in a tract of land fail for any 
reason to agree on the management, use, or 
lease of the land, or on the grant of a right- 
of-way across the land, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to lease the land or 
grant a right-of-way under terms and con- 
ditions that in his judgment will be in the 
best interests of all of the Indian owners. 
The term of the lease shall not exceed the 
term authorized under other provisions of 
law. 

Sec. 309. No undivided fractional interest 
in any separate tract of trust or restricted 
land, the value of which, interest is less 
than $100, may be acquired by devise, in- 
heritance, or otherwise upon or by reason 
of the death of any Indian person. Such 
interests shall escheat to the tribe occupy- 
ing the reservation on which the land is 
located if. the tribe has an approved land 
management plan; otherwise, they shall 
escheat to the United States. Any interest 
which escheats to the United States may be 
managed, leased, or disposed of in accord- 
ance with regulations of the Secretary. 


TITLE IV. MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec. 401. ADULT VOCATIONAL TRAINING.— 
Section 2 of the Act of August 3, 1956, as 
amended (25 U.S.C. 309a), is amended by 
changing “$15,000,000” to “$25,000,000”. 

Sec. 402. RELINQUISHMENT OF TRIBAL MEM- 
BERSHIP——A member of a tribe who has 
maintained a domicile outside the reserva- 
tion continuously for two or more years 
may, in accordance with a relinquishment 
plan adopted by the tribe and approved by 
the Secretary, relinquish his tribal member- 
ship. The member may receive compensa- 
tion for such relinquishment as provided in 
the plan, the tion to be paid from 
funds availablé to the tribe for this purpose. 
Thereafter, the member shall not be entitled 
to the special services performed by the 
United States for Indians because of their 
status as Indians, except with respect to his 
trust or restricted lands. Upon the death of 
such member, his interest in trust or re- 
stricted lands shall pass to his devisee or 
heir in an unrestricted status. 

Sec. 403. Som AND MOISTURE CONSERVA- 
Tron.—(a) An Indian tribe or a federally 
chartered corporation wholly owned by an 
Indian tribe shall be regarded as a “local 
organization” for the purposes of the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act 
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(Public Law 566, 83d Congress; 68 Stat. 
666), as amended (16 U.S.C. 1001); and when 
an Indian tribe or such corporation is an 
applicant, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
perform the functions performed by a su- 
pervising State agency in the case of other 
applicants. 

(b)(1) Where the owners of a major- 
ity interest in a parcel of trust or restricted 
land agree, the land ‘may be included in a 
flood control project, a drainage district, 
or other land improvement or protection 
project. When so included, the land may be 
assessed on the same basis that other lands 
within the district or project are assessed, 
Assessments may be collected in accordance 
with the laws of the State in which the land 
is located, except that no trust or restricted 
land shall be sold to satisfy the payment of 
an assessment without the consent of the 
Secretary. If the Secretary refuses to consent 
to such sale, he shall pay the assessment 
out of any appropriation or fund available 
therefor. Any portion of such payment which 
the Secretary determines is within the abil- 
ity of the Indian owner to pay shall become 
a lieu against the land, subject to the pro- 
gor of the Act of July 1, 1932 (47 Stat. 

(2) Land owned in an unrestricted fee 
simple status by an Indian shall be accorded 
the same rights and privileges and be sub- 
ject to the same obligations as other lands 
within such district or project. 

Sec. 404. Livestock Trespass on INDIAN 
Lanp.—(a) Any livestock trespassing on any 
trust or restricted land may be impounded 
by the Secretary. Notice of the impoundment 
shall be given as prescribed by regulation of 
the Secretary. Any animal impounded may 
be claimed by the owner within the time 
specified in the notice, upon payment of 
$10 per day for each animal impounded and 
the reasonable value of the forage consumed, 
An animal not so claimed shall be sold and 
the net proceeds thereof, after payment of 
all necessary expenses, and the deduction 
of the $10 per day and forage charge, shall 
be paid to the owner if claim and proof of 
ownership satisfactory to the Secretary are 
submitted within six months after the date 
of sale. The $10 per day and forage charge, 
and the net proceeds of the sale if not paid 
to the owner of the animal, shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of the tribe, if tribal lands are 
inyolved, or paid to the individual Indian 
owners, if individually owned lands are in- 
volved. Any unbranded livestock over one 
year of age found running at large on trust 
or restricted lands may be presumed to be 
in trespass and shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of this section. 

(b) Section 2117 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (25 U.S.C. 179), is hereby re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 405. TRADERS” Licenses.—The following 
statutes relating to traders’ licenses are here- 
by repealed: section 5 of the Act of August 
15, 1876 (19 Stat. 200; 25 U.S.C. 261); section 
1 of the Act of March 3, 1901, and section 10 
of the Act of March 8, 1903 (31 Stat. 1066; 32 
Stat. 1009; 25 U.S.C. 262); section 2132 of the 
Revised Statutes (25 U.S.C, 263, section 3 
of the Act of June 30, 1834 (4 Stat. 729)); 
section 2133 of the Revised Statutes (25 U.S.C, 
264, section 4 of the Act of June 30, 1834 (4 
Stat. 729) ). 

Sec. 406. Derrnrrions.—When used in Act, 
the following words or terms shall have the 
following meaning unless otherwise limited 
in the Act: 

(1) “Secretary” means the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

(2) “Indian” includes Aleut and Eskimo. 

(3) “Tribe” means any tribe, band, com- 
munity, pueblo, or other group of Indians, 
Eskimos, or Aleuts recognized by the United 
States. 

(4) “Property” means and includes prop- 
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erty of every kind and description, real, per- 
sonal, and mixed, and interests therein. 

(5) “Trust property” means property, the 
title to which is held by the United States in 
trust for an Indian or Indian tribe, and prop- 
erty, or an interest therein, which is with- 
drawn, reserved, held, or administered for the 
use, benefit, or occupancy of an Indian or 
Indian tribe. 

(6) “Restricted property” means property, 
the title to which is held by an Indian or 
Indian tribe subject to a restriction against 
alienation imposed by the United States. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1967. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: The draft bill sup- 
plies tools by which American Indians can 
enhance and expand their participation in 
American society. I urge its enactment into 
law. 

Individual and group enterprise by Indians 
and Indian tribes is circumscribed by gov- 
ernmental responsibilities that were placed 
upon Indian affairs as protective devices; by 
lack of access to adequate credit; by lack of 
modern corporate organization; and by lack 
of management responsibility. 

Increased sophistication of the Indian peo- 
ple and expanded opportunities now await- 
ing the application of normal management 
and financial processes make it important 
that Indian people be granted a greater range 
of opportunities and options to utilize, de- 
velop, and expand their resources and skills. 

The bill will enable Indians to enter the 
money markets of the Nation to secure the 
capital so essential to individual and com- 
munity development. It also provides a 
method for consolidating into economical 
usable units trust lands that often are seri- 
ously checkerboarded as a result of allotment 
processes. 

It authorizes an appropriation of a sub- 
stantial sum ($500 million) to finance (1) 
guarantees and insurance for loans to In- 
dians by commercial lending institutions, 
and (2) direct Federal loans to Indians who 
cannot obtain commercial loans. It also au- 
thorizes the issuance of Federal corporate 
charters to Indian tribes or groups of Indians 
in order to give them modern organizational 
forms needed to promote economic develop- 
ment; it places Indian tribes on a par with 
State and local governments with respect to 
financing governmental affairs and opera- 
tions of the tribes; and provides for the as- 
sumption of increasing management respon- 
sibilities by the Indians. 

Important as these authorities are to eco- 
nomic development, they offer even greater 
potential gains in the field of social growth. 
The opportunity to accept on a graduated 
basis, as effective management skills are 
available, more responsibility for decision 
making concerning Indian trust assets will 
provide great impetus and opportunity for 
Indians to utilize their initiative and enter- 

rise. 

P A section-by-section analysis of the draft 
bill is enclosed. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
the enactment of the proposed legislation 
would be in accord with the program of the 
President. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


ANALYSIS OF INDIAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 
Act or 1967 

TITLE I. INDIAN DEVELOPMENT LOAN AUTHORITY 
Section 101 

Section 101 authorizes the Secretary, 

through an Indian Development Loan Au- 

thority or other organization, to undertake 

economic development programs to enable 
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the Indians to share fully in American na- 
tional life. The Authority will encourage the 
development of Indian-owned and managed 
economic enterprises on or near Indian res- 
ervations. It will take steps to provide the 
best economic use of Indian-owned property 
and financial resources. 

Subsection (b) outlines the major mat- 
ters to be included in the programs, i.e., 
the preparation of reservation profiles for 
industrial development; grants for economic 
surveys and feasibility studies of projects; 
provisions for financing the developments in- 
cluding interest subsidies; leadership and 
management training; research and tech- 
nical assistance; and advice regarding the is- 
suance of tribal tax-exempt bonds or other 
obligations for purposes other than indus- 
trial development. 

Subsection (c) provides for the appoint- 
ment of an advisory committee by the Presi- 
dent of not more than 15 members to serve 
at the pleasure of the President. 


Loan guaranty and insurance 
Section 102 


Section 102 authorizes a loan guaranty and 
insurance program to provide access to pri- 
vate money markets that would not other- 
wise be available to Indians. 

Indian economic development is being re- 
tarded by lack of capital. The total esti- 
mated financing received by Indians of which 
the Department has a record has increased 
from $85.69 million to $255.10 million dur- 
ing the past 10 years. Although impressive, 
this total is far from adequate to meet the 
need. 

Most Indian financing comes from the 
same institutions, both governmental and 
nongovernmental, that finance other citizens 
and their organizations. The estimated total 
in 1956 was $55.73 million or 65 percent of 
total financing received. In 1966, it was 
$173.23 million, or 67.91 percent of the total. 
The major part of this increase has been in 
connection with the financing of individual 
Indians. Tribal and group financing from 
conventional sources are largely undeveloped. 

The second source of financing is the 
Indians’ own money—tribal funds, The 
amount has increased from $21.22 million to 
$57.6 million during the past 10 years. 

The third main source of financing is the 
revolving fund for loans. In 1956, the amount 
was $8.74 million. In 1966, it was $24.27 
million. 

Main efforts in the Indian Bureau’s credit 
program are being directed toward increasing 
financing by conventional sources. The “Re- 
port of the Committee on Federal Credit Pro- 
grams” made to the President on February 
11, 1963, recommended that guarantees of in- 
surance of private loans be given first priority 
in the extension of Federal credit assistance. 
The provisions of section 102 are in accord- 
ance with this recommendation. This section 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
guarantee not to exceed 90 percent of any 
loan made to an Indian organization or to 
an individual Indian of one-quarter or more 
degree of Indian blood. In lieu of such guar- 
anty, it authorizes the Secretary to insure 
loans under an arrangement whereby the 
lender will be reimbursed for losses up to 
15 percent of the aggregate of loans made 
by it to Indian organizations or individual 
Indians, but not to exceed 90 percent of the 
loss on any one loan, The guaranty provisions 
will apply on a loan by loan basis. It is antic- 
ipated that this authority will be utilized in 
financing the larger tribal enterprises and 
industries. The insurance provisions prob- 
ably will be utilized mainly in financing indi- 
vidual Indians, and the smaller tribal enter- 
prises and industries. The details governing 
insured loans will be set forth in an agree- 
ment with a lender approved by the Secre- 
tary. No loan in excess of $60,000 may be 
insured unless prior approval is obtained 
from the Secretary. 
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This section also authorizes the Secretary 
to fix such premium charges on guaranteed 
and insured loans as are in his judgment 
adequate to cover expenses and possible 
losses. 

When the Secretary determines that the 
interest rate on loans would require a level 
of payments that would impair the pros- 
pects for successful development of a partic- 
ular enterprise for which financing is being 
sought, he may, under authorization of this 
section, pay up to 25 percent of the interest 
charge. 

Section 103 

Section 103 requires all applicants to show 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary that fi- 
nancing is otherwise unavailable on reason- 
able terms and conditions, before the loan 
guaranty or insurance provisions may be uti- 
lized. Financing that Indians are now receiv- 
ing from customary sources without the 
benefit of loan guaranty or insurance should 
be continued. Lenders should not be per- 
mitted to utilize the loan guaranty and in- 
surance provisions on loans which they are 
now making without such inducements. 

This section also places a ceiling of $60,- 
000 on loans to individuals which may be 
guaranteed or insured. This amount is con- 
sistent with loans by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture pursuant to the Agricultural Act 
of 1961 (75 Stat. 308). 


Section 104 

Section 104 permits lenders to sell or as- 
sign guaranteed loans they may have made. 
This provision should provide a lender with 
authority which may be needed in the event 
its financial condition should change after a 
loan is made. Purchasers of loans are re- 
stricted to financial institutions. 


Section 105 


Section 105 provides that loans by agencies 
or instrumentalities of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall not be eligible for guaranty and 
insurance. Otherwise there could be situa- 
tions where the Government was guarantee- 
ing or insuring its own loans. This section 
also provides that loans, the interest on 
which is excluded from gross income by sec- 
tion 103 (a) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, are not eligible for guaranty or insur- 
ance. Loans made by Indian organizations 
from funds borrowed from the United States 
also will not be eligible for guaranty or in- 
surance. It would not be proper for the Gov- 
ernment to guarantee or insure loans made 
by an Indian organization from funds the 
organization had borrowed from the United 
States. Loans of its own funds by an Indian 
1 to * tribes or organiza- 

ons wou be eligible for guaranty or 
insurance, 7 

Section 106 

Section 106 restricts the insurance pro- 
visions to loans made by institutions and by 
Indian organizations to other tribes or or- 
ganizations of Indians. 

Section 107 

Section 107 permits the guaranty of loans 
by any lender satisfactory to the Secretary, 
except as provided in section 105. It also pro- 
vides for the liability under a guaranty to 
decrease or to increase pro rata with any 
decrease or increase in the amount of the un- 
paid portion of the obligation. 

Section 108 


Section 108 will permit certain financial 
institutions to utilize the guaranty provi- 
sions without regard to present legal 
restrictions. 

Section 109 

Section 109 provides that the maturity of 
any guaranteed or insured loan may not ex- 
ceed 30 years. 

Section 110 

Section 110 requires prior approval of loans 

to be guaranteed, and the issuance of a cer- 
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tificate of guaranty. This section does not 
apply to insured loans, Prior approval may 
or may not be necessary in the case of in- 
sured loans of less than $60,000. Insured 
loans in excess of $60,000 require prior ap- 
proval. The provisions regarding insured 
loans will be included in agreements entered 
into pursuant to section 102. 


Section 111 


Section 111 provides that in the event of 
default on a guaranteed loan the lender may 
notify the Secretary thereof and receive pay- 
ment of the pro rata portion of the amount 
guaranteed, and the Secretary would be sub- 
rogated to the rights of the holder of the 
guaranty to the extent of the amount paid 
thereon. As an alternative, the lender could 
determine that suit or foreclosure was neces- 
sary, and notify the Secretary. If the Secre- 
tary determined that it would be in the 
interests of the United States, he could pay 
the guaranty holder the entire unpaid bal- 
ance of the obligation, plus interest, even 
though the total payment exceeded the 
amount of the guaranty, and receive an as- 
signment of the loan and the security given 
therefor. The Secretary would then take such 
further collection action as might be war- 
ranted. The procedures in this section also 
permit forebearance for the benefit of a 
borrower, and permit establishment of a date 
upon which further interest charges on a 
loan shall cease. Provision also is made for 
the Secretary to cancel the uncollectible 
portion of any obligation to which he has 
an assignment or subrogated right. 

Section 112 

Section 112 provides procedures to be fol- 
lowed in the event lenders suffer losses on 
insured loans, Before a lender is reimbursed 
under the insurance provisions all reason- 
able collection efforts must have been ex- 
hausted, the security must have been liqui- 
dated, and the proceeds must have been 
applied on the debt. Upon reimbursement 
the lender would assign the debt to the 
United States and have no further claim 
against either the borrower or the United 
States. The Secretary would then take such 
further collection action as might be war- 
ranted, or .would cancel the uncollectible 
portion of the debt. 

Section 113 

Section 113 authorizes the Secretary to 
take appropriate action should a lender or 
holder or a guaranty certificate fail to oper- 
ate in accordance with accepted credit 
principles. The Secretary may, in his discre- 
tion, refuse to guarantee or insure further 
loans by such lender or guaranty certificate 
holder. 

Section 114 

Section 114 includes provisions necessary 
for the effective administration of the Act. 
Any guaranty certificate issued pursuant to 
section 110, or any loan insured pursuant to 
an agreement approved in accordance with 
the provisions of section 102, shall be con- 
clusive evidence that the loan was eligible 
for guaranty or insurance. The Secretary 
may, however, establish defenses based on 
fraud or material misrepresentation, and de- 
fenses as to the amount payable on the 
guaranty or insurance based on regulations. 

Section 115 

-Section 115 authorizes the Secretary to sell 
loans made from the revolving fund estab- 
lished by section 120 of the Act, or from its 
predecessor constituent funds, i.e., the re- 
volving fund for loans authorized by the Act 
of June 18, 1934 (25 U.S.C. 470), as amended 
and supplemented, and to issue guaranty 
certificates to the purchasers pursuant to the 
provisions of the Act. Receipts from such 
sales would be deposited in the revolving 
fund for loans, and would be available for 
the same purposes as any other part of the 
revolving fund. To the extent sales are con- 
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summated, the revolving fund’s capital will 
be increased and the demand for additional 
appropriations for the fund decreased. This 
section provides an alternative to section 
127, which authorizes the Secretary to sell 
participations in loans from the revolving 
fund and enter into agreements with the 
Federal National Mortgage Association for 
the sale of such participations. 


Section 116 


Section 116 provides that the United 
States may take title to certain land in trust 
for the tribe or individual Indian purchasing 
it with guaranteed or insured loan funds. 
However, title to personal property pur- 
chased with such funds must be taken in 
the name of the purchaser. 


Section 117 


Section 117 provides authority for tribes 
to execute mortgages or deeds of trust to 
land the title to which is held in the United 
States in trust for the tribe. Other land held 
by a tribe may also be encumbered to secure 
loans guaranteed or insured. 


Section 118 


Section 118 provides certain authorities 
to enable the Secretary effectively to admin- 
ister the provisions of the bill. These author- 
ities are similar to those of the Administra- 
tor of the Veterans’ Administration author- 
ized by section 509 of the Serviceman's 
Readjustment Act (38 U.S.C. 1820 (a)-(e)). 
These authorities will permit the Secretary 
to readjust interest rates, time of payments, 
etc., so as to carry out the purposes of loan 
guaranty and insurance. 


Section 119 


Section 119 authorizes the establishment 
of an “Indians Loan Guaranty and Insurance 
Fund“ for loan guaranty and insurance op- 
erations. Obligations will be recorded against 
the fund in an amount not less than 15 per- 
cent of the contractual lability incurred in 
guaranteeing or insuring loans. Premiums 
collected pursuant to section 102 also will 
be deposited in the fund. Experience is lack- 
ing to provide adequate guidelines on the 
losses which may be suffered under the loan 
guaranty and insurance program. The 15 per- 
cent required to be recorded against the 
fund is far in excess of losses which have 
been suffered on loans from the revolving 
fund authorized by the Act of June 18, 1934. 
On loans of more than $59.6 million to June 
30, 1966, cancellations of principal totaled 
$414,266, and interest $32,075. A reserve for 
losses of $4.71 million was established. In or- 
der to provide for contingencies, however, 
this section also authorizes the Secretary 
to transfer to the fund unobligated balances 
of any funds available to the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs to meet necessary payments. 

Not more than $100 million of guaranteed 
and insured loans may be outstanding at 
any one time unless otherwise provided in 
an appropriation act. 


Section 120 


Section 120 provides for Government credit 
when it is not available from private money 
markets, elther with or without guaranties 
or insurance as authorized by section 102. 
It makes the revolving fund of $20 million 
authorized by section 10 of the Act of June 
18, 1934 (48 Stat. 986), as amended by the 
Act of September 15, 1961 (75 Stat. 520); 
plus $2 million authorized by the Act of 
June 26, 1936 (49 Stat, 1968); plus $5 million 
authorized by the Act of April 19, 1950 (64 
Stat. 44, 45), equally available to all Indians 
and Indian organizations. It resolves doubts 
as to the authority to make loans outside 
Oklahoma from the $2-million authorization 
in the Oklahoma General Welfare Act and 
to other than Navajo and Hopi Indians from 
the $5 million authorized by the Navajo- 
Hopi Act. 

Although grossly inadequate, the revolving 
fund has been of inestimable value to 
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Indians. At the time of its establishment, 
very few Indians were able to obtain loans 
from conventional sources, either govern- 
mental or private. Indians were practically 
unknown to the lenders in the areas in which 
they live, and the lenders were practically 
unknown to the Indians, Many Indians 
started in productive enterprises with revolv- 
ing loan funds progressed to the point where 
conventional lenders would be interested in 
financing them. The growth of financing 
from customary sources would not have been 
possible had it not been for the initial loans 
made from the revolving fund. 

Adequate dependable sources of financing 
are essential to Indian economic develop- 
ment. The Federal Government has been 
parsimonious in the financing of Indians. 
Government policies on financing also have 
wavered. 

A survey was conducted by the Civil Works 
Administration at about the time the Indian 
Reorganization Act was enacted, and re- 
vealed an Indian credit need of $65 million. 
The initial authorizations in the IRA and 
Oklahoma General Welfare Acts totaled $12 
million, It then took from 1934 to 1951 to 
obtain appropriations of the authorizations. 
After the appropriations were obtained, they 
did not remain available for loans. Nearly 
$4.5 million of the meager amount was au- 
thorized and used for administrative pur- 
poses. Further, even though funds were ap- 
propriated and available for loans, use of the 
funds for loans was administratively re- 
stricted. Of the total appropriations available 
for loans, nearly 32 percent was unused at 
the close of 1953; 42 percent in 1954; 55 per- 
cent in 1955; 63 percent in 1956; 66 percent 
in 1957; 63 percent in 1958; and 53 percent in 
1959. Through 1966, $3.2 million of the $5- 
million authorization for Navajo-Hopi was 
unappropriated. 

At the close of the 1966 fiscal year, the 
cash balance in the fund was $2.84 million, 
against which there were unallotted com- 
mitments (subject to the availability of 
funds) of $5 million, applications authorized 
of $1.47 million, and applications in various 
stages of consideration of $30.6 million. 

The following summarizes transactions 
from the fund to June 30, 1966: 


Appropriated to June 30, 1966. $23, 799, 600 
Less expenditures for adminis- 


trative expenses 4, 073, 940 
Amount appropriated 
available for loans 19, 725, 660 
ee 
Plus interest collections 4, 819, 324 
Livestock settlements 2, 782, 040 
AA 7. 601, 364 
Total available for loans — 27,327, 024 
Less total amount loaned 59, 629, 888 
pn te e Le PMA e ee 35, 141, 052 
U eo hat ee 24, 488, 836 
Cash balance as of June 
$0, 9 6.. 2, 838, 188 


The repayment record through June 30, 
1966, follows: 


Total Loaned 2. a A $59, 629, 888 
Payments due 41, 195, 606 
Payments made 35, 141, 052 
Payments in transit 2, 750 
Payment extended - 5, 020, 301 
Amount cancelled -- 414, 266 
Payments delinquent 617, 237 


Section 121 


Section 121 makes policies which have long 
been followed on loans from the revolving 
fund a matter of law, i.e., that loans may 
be approved only when there is a reasonable 
prospect of repayment; only to applicants 
unable to obtain financing from other 
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sources on reasonable terms and conditions, 
and tribes with funds of their own avail- 
able are required to use thelr own money 
before a loan may be approved. 


Section 122 


Section 122 places a maximum maturity of 
30 years on loans. It also provides that loans 
will bear interest at rates that approximate 
the current average market yield on out- 
standing marketable obligations of the 
United States with comparable maturities, 
adjusted to the nearest one-eighth of one 
percent. It also authorizes the Secretary to 
add such additional charges as he determines 
to be consistent with the purposes of the 
program. If an eligible borrower is unable 
to obtain a guaranteed loan with the inter- 
est subsidy of 25 percent authorized by sec- 
tion 102, the Secretary may make a loan 
from the revolving fund at an interest rate 
equal to the net subsidized interest rate, 
plus the premium for guaranty that the bor- 
rower would have been required to pay on 
a guaranteed loan. Loans for educational pur- 
poses may bear no interest while the bor- 
rower is in school or in the military service. 

This section requires the Secretary to pay 
into the Treasury interest on the cumulative 
amount of appropriations available as cap- 
ital to the fund, less the average undis- 
bursed cash balance and less the amount 
of cancellations or adjustments. The inter- 
est rate will be determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

This section also authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to cancel, adjust, compromise, 
or reduce claims of the United States, and to 
modify the terms of securing documents for 
loans made pursuant to section 120 and its 
predecessor constituent funds. This authority 
is essential for efficient administration of the 
revolving fund. The existing authority of the 
Secretary pursuant to the Act of July 1, 1932 
(47 Stat. 564), to “* * adjust or eliminate 
reimbursable charges of the Government of 
the United States existing as debts against 
individual Indians or tribes of Indians in 
such a way as shall be equitable and just in 
consideration of all the circumstances under 
which such charges were made * * *” is in- 
adequate. The Secretary of Agriculture has 
broad authority under subtitle D of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1961 (75 Stat. 312), to adjust 
loans by the Farmers Home Administration. 
The provisions of section 122 give the Secre- 
tary of the Interior similar authority. 

Section 123 

Section 123 provides that the United States 
may ‘take title to certain land in trust for 
the tribe or individual Indian purchasing it 
with a loan from the revolving fund. However, 
title to personal property purchased with 
such funds must be taken in the name of 
the purchaser. 

Section 124 

Section 124 requires that property pur- 
chased with loans from the revolving fund 
be pledged as security for the loans, unless 
the Secretary determines that the repayment 
of the loan is otherwise reasonably assured. 

Section 125 

Section 125 requires that an organization 
receiving a loan from the revolving fund 
assign the securities it acquires with the loan 
to the United States, unless the Secretary 
determines that the repayment of the loan 
is otherwise reasonably assured. This section 
is applicable to loans by the United States 
to Indian organizations to enable them to 
relend money to their members. 

Section 126 

Section 126 authorizes the Secretary to col- 
lect delinquent loans from per capita pay- 
ments or other distributions of tribal assets. 
If a tribe is awarded a money judgment 
against the United States, and is indebted for 
a loan, any installment of which is in default, 
the Secretary may collect the delinquent in- 
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stallment from the appropriation to satisfy 
the judgment insofar as it will cover the de- 
linquency. 

Section 127 


Section 127 authorizes the Secretary to sell 
participations in loans from the revolving 
fund, and to enter into agreements with 
the Federal National Mortgage Association 
for the sale of such participations. It also 
authorizes FNMA to establish trusts to per- 
mit it to sell participations in loans from 
the revolving fund. This section provides an 
alternative to section 115, which authorizes 
the Secretary to sell loans from the revolv- 
ing fund. 

Section 128 

Section 128 authorizes an appropriation of 
$500 million for the loan guaranty and insur- 
ance fund pursuant to section 119, and for 
the revolving fund established by section 120. 
A limitation of $100 million is established 
for the first 5 years following enactment of 
the Act. 

Section 129 

Section 129 authorizes tribes or federally 
chartered corporations owned by tribes to 
issue bonds, the interest from which would 
be tax-exempt under section 103 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, for purposes 
related to the governmental affairs or oper- 
ations of the tribes. The tax-exemption au- 
thority would not include obligations issued 
for industrial or commercial development. 
It would include obligations issued to pro- 
vide entertainment, recreation, or civic facil- 
ities; to provide transportation terminals or 
similar facilities related to transportation; 
to provide electric energy, gas, water, sewage 
disposal, or other utility services. Tribal 
bonds may be issued for industrial or com- 
mercial developments but the interest on 
such obligations is not exempt from Federal 
income tax. 


TITLE H. CORPORATIONS 


Most Indian tribes today function in a dual 
capacity; that is, they perform governmental 
functions with reference to the tribal mem- 
bers and trust land on their reservations, and 
they act in a proprietary capacity with re- 
spect to tribal land and other property. This 
duality creates many problems. Property 
management decisions are complicated by 
political and social considerations, Business 
transactions are inhibited by the fact that 
the tribes as sovereign governmental ele- 
ments are not amenable to many of the laws 
and processes applicable in the commercial 
world. Tribal proprietary functions are in 
many instances accomplished through “en- 
terprises“, the legal status of which is nebu- 
lous. 

Section 17 of the Indian Reorganization 
Act (Act of June 18, 1934; 48 Stat. 984, 988; 
25 U.S.C. 477) provided for the issuance of a 
charter of incorporation to Indian tribes who 
elected to come under the provisions of the 
Act. Section 17 corporations have not been 
used to any substantial extent, although 
many Indian tribes have been issued char- 
ters. There are several reasons for this. In 
the first place, the status of the corpora- 
tions vis-a-vis the tribe has never been 
clear, Many regard the tribe and the c 
tion as the same entity. Tribal political lead- 
ers have been reluctant to relinquish control 
over tribal assets to a corporate body. The 
authority to transfer tribal trust assets to 
the corporation is vague at best, and without 
assets transferred from the tribe the corpo- 
ration has no funds or other property with 
which to start functioning. Furthermore, 
even if a section 17 corporation were to ac- 
quire land, it could not sell, mortgage, or 
lease for longer than 10 years any land lo- 
cated on the reservation. Also, section 17 pro- 
vides for only one charter for each tribe so 
that if several different activities or projects 
were contemplated they would all have to 
operate under a single corporation. Finally, 
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section 17 did not set out authority for the 
corporations to sue and be sued, essential 
attributes of a viable organization expected to 
enter into business transactions. 

Even if section 17 corporations did not have 
inherent shortcomings, all of the Indian 
tribes which elected to be excluded from the 
provisions of the Indian Reorganization Act 
are ineligible to obtain charters. 

In addition to the need of tribes and com- 
munities of Indians for the authority to 
form corporate entities, many of the land 
ownership and development problems of in- 
dividual Indians could be resolyed by sim- 
ilar authority. 

One of the tragedies of contemporary In- 
dian life is the fact that so much indi- 
vidually owned land has passed into frac- 
tional ownership that its full potential 
cannot be realized. Also, parcels of individual 
land which at one time may have constituted 
economic units are now too small for use or 
development unless they are combined with 
other lands. The frustrations involved in 
gathering together the various interests and 
parcels required for effective use or develop- 
ment depress the value of the property and 
many times prevent its use altogether, Man- 
agement problems which arise from the 
necessity of negotiating and consulting with 
a multiplicity of owners are also serious. De- 
velopment proposals often run aground over 
such questions as whose property will be 
graced by the construction of a hotel and 
whose parcel will serve as the parking lot. 

To cope with these problems, and to pro- 
vide a basis by which land ownership can 
be consolidated and further fractionation 
avoided, groups of individual Indians are au- 
thorized to obtain charters of incorporation 
issued by the Secretary. 

Section 201 


Section 201 authorizes the Secretary, under 
rules and regulations which he must pre- 
scribe, to issue charters to Indian tribes, or 
to other groups of Indians with tribal ap- 
proval. This would include groups of indi- 
vidual Indians or communities of Indians. 
Charters could be issued to organize and 
carry on any lawful enterprise, with owner- 
ship of stock or membership limited to In- 
dians. Thus, an Indian tribe could organize 
one or more corporations to perform various 
functions. Communities of Indians could ob- 
tain a charter under which local services and 
needs would be supplied. Groups of indi- 
vidual Indians could receive a charter to 
consolidate fractionated ownership, syndi- 
cate ownership of parcels, and unify manage- 
ment. The activities of a corporation would 
be limited to the reservation and nearby 
areas. 

Sections 202, 203, and 205 


Sections 202, 203, and 205 relate to the 
organization and powers of a corporation, 
and preserve the tax immunity applicable 
to trust or restricted property acquired by 
the corporation, and the income from such 


property. 
Section 204 


Section 204 provides that the United States 
district courts shall have exclusive and origi- 
nal jurisdiction of suits in which the corpo- 
ration is a party. No money judgment may 
be awarded against the corporation where 
trust or restricted property is involved unless 
such property is specifically pledged or 
mortgaged to performance of the contract 
sued upon. 

Section 206 

Section 206 provides that the corporation 
shall not be an agency of the United States 
for any purpose, and the United States shall 
not be responsible for the corporation's ac- 
tions or debts. 

Section 207 


Section 207 provides that a charter may 
under certain conditions be revoked by the 
Secretary, and provides for the satisfaction 
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of creditors’ rights and for the disposition 
of the corporation's assets. 


TITLE III. MANAGEMENT OF INDIAN PROPERTY 


Title III provides new authorities and 
clarifies existing authorities under which 
Indian tribes, at their option, will be able 
to exercise greater freedom in the manage- 
ment of their property, in conducting busi- 
ness transactions, and in performing gov- 
ernmental functions, It also provides addi- 
tional authority to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for the acquisition of land on res- 
ervations for the benefit of tribes and limits 
further fractionation of land ownership by 
inheritance. 

Section 301 


Section 301 sets out significant new author- 
ity for the assumption of greater respon- 
sibility by Indian tribes in the management 
and disposal of their property. When a 
tribal governing body decides that the best 
interests of the tribe would be served, it may 
apply to the Secretary of the Interior for 
authority to sell, mortgage, invest, or other- 
wise use, hypothecate, or dispose of its trust 
or restricted property, including trust funds. 
The Secretary would have discretionary au- 
thority to grant the request and could pre- 
scribe such terms and conditions as he 
deemed necessary. There are three limita- 
tions to this authority: N 

(a) The authority would not extend to 
leasing tribal lands, which would continue 
to be controlled by existing law. 

(b) Land would not be sold or mortgaged 
unless authorized by the tribal constitution 
or by a tribal referendum, and only then 
when the sale or mortgage is made and the 
proceeds invested in accordance with an ap- 
proved land management plan. 

(c) Tribal trust funds could not be in- 
vested in securities under this section ex- 
cept in accordance with an approved invest- 
ment program which makes provision for 
skilled investment counsel. 

This section will provide the means by 
which Indian tribes can progressively as- 
sume greater freedom in making decisions 
about their lands, as the tribe and the Sec- 
retary agree they have reached the point 
where such freedom should exist. The limi- 
tation on making leases is inconsistent with 
the sale authority, but has been included 
because of the past indications by Congress 
that it prefers to authorize long-term leases 
on a tribe-by-tribe basis. 


Section 302 


Section 302 gives additional discretionary 
authority for the Secretary to acquire land 
for Indian tribes in a trust status upon re- 
quest of the tribal governing body and a 
finding that it would be in the best interests 
of the tribe and the United States to do 
so. Land or interests therein could be ac- 
quired by gift or with tribal funds by pur- 
chase or condemnation, but the land must 
be within the reservation or within some 
other area approved by the Secretary as 
one in which the tribe may acquire land or 
interests in land. The only non-Indian- 
owned land that could be condemned would 
be that needed to provide access to trust 
or restricted property, and the authority to 
condémn could be exercised only after the 
Secretary is satisfied that the tribe has sufi- 
cient funds available and he has made bind- 
ing arrangements to satisfy and judgment 
that may be entered. 

This section would give the Secretary clear 
authority to acquire lands for Indian tribes 
in trust, and would remove any doubt that 
non-Indian-owned lands or interest in land 
needed to furnish access to trust or re- 
stricted lands can be acquired by condem- 
nation, 

Section 303 

Section 303 provides that tribal property 
mortgaged or hypothecated pursuant to title 
1 shall be subject to foreclosure and sale in 
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accordance with the laws of the State in 
which the property is located. In this respect 
the section is similar to the Act of March 29, 
1956 (70 Stat. 68; 25 U.S.C. 483(a)), which 
deals with mortgages on individually owned 
trust land. Section 303 differs from the 1956 
Act, however, in that the United States is 
an indispensable party to any foreclosure or 
sale action and may remove such action to 
the appropriate United States district court. 
The United States also would have a right 
to appeal from any order remanding the 
case to a State court. We believe that this 
distinction is appropriate in the case of 
tribal property. 

Section 12 of the Act of June 30, 1834 (sec- 
tion 216 of the Revised Statutes; 25 U.S.C. 
177), provides that “No purchase, grant, 
lease, or other conveyance of lands, or of any 
title or claim thereto, from any Indian Na- 
tion or Tribe of Indians, shall be of any 
validity in law or equity, unless the same be 
made by treaty or convention entered into 
pursuant to the constitution. * * This sec- 
tion. has been interpreted to prohibit an In- 
dian tribe from conveying any interest in a 
parcel of land it holds in fee simple, even 
where it must pay State or local taxes on 
the land, except where Congress expressly 
authorizes a conveyance. 


Section 304 


Section 304 of this bill would give tribes 
complete freedom to deal with and dispose 
of land which is not held in trust, which 
except for the 1834 Act would be unrestrict- 
ed, and which is subject to State or local 
taxation. 

Section 305 


Section 305 enables an Indian tribe to 
waive in writing any immunity from suit it 
may possess and gives United States district 
courts jurisdiction to entertain suits in cases 
where immunity has been waived. The sec- 
tion also provides that a money judgment 
awarded against a tribe can be levied upon 
or collected from trust or restricted property 
only to the extent that such property has. 
been specifically hypothecated to perform~ 
ance of the contract sued on. The United 
States would be an indispensable party to 
any action to levy upon tribal trust or re- 
stricted property. 

At the present time the ability of Indian 
tribes to enter into business transactions is 
severely limited in practice by the inability 
of persons contracting with them to bring 
suits to enforce the provisions of their con- 
tracts. This section would permit a tribe to 
waive its immunity on a case-by-case basis, 
or by general resolution if it wishes to do so. 


Section 306 


Section 306 would restate in statutory form 
the power of Indian tribes to adopt non- 
discriminatory zoning, building, and other 
ordinances regulating the use and develop- 
ment of Indian-owned lands within the ter- 
Yitorial jurisdiction of the tribe, including 
non-Indian-owned lands within the exterior 
boundaries of an Indian reservation if no 
State or local zoning regulations are appli- 
cable to the non-Indian lands, This author- 
ity would not be deemed to limit the power 
of the Secretary to adopt rules and regula- 
tions governing the use of Indian lands 
whenever he concludes that they are neces- 
sary to conserve, protect, or promote the in- 
terests of Indians. 

With the increasing development of Indian 
lands, a certain amount of confusion has 
developed about the authority of Indian 
tribes to regulate the use of property on their 
reservations. This section is designed to end 
that confusion. 


Sections 307 through 309 
Sections 307 through 309 provide addi- 
tional management tools to deal with trust 
lands that are in multiple undivided owner- 
ship. 
Section 307 provides that any otherwise 
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unrestricted interest in trust or unrestricted 
land acquired after the date of the Act by in- 
heritance, devise, or removal of restrictions 
shall remain subject to the laws, rules, and 
regulations with respect to management, 
use, lease, and grants of rights-of-way that 
apply to Indian interests in the property.as 
long as any Indian interests remain in a 
trust or restricted status. The interests ac- 
quired by non-Indians will not be exempt 
from taxation, will not be subject to the In- 
dian probate laws, and may be sold, but any- 
one acquiring the interest shall be subject 
to the provisions of section 307. This is de- 
signed to deal with the complicated situa- 
tions which are created when some interests 
in trust property pass to non-Indians while 
others remain in trust. 

Section 308 provides the Secretary with 
additional authority to lease land or grant 
rights-of-way across land in multiple owner- 
ship when the owners of the trust or re- 
stricted interests cannot for any reason 
agree on the management, use, or lease of 
the land, or the grant of a right-of-way. 
Leases cannot exceed the term authorized by 
other provisions of law. It is an expansion of 
the authority now granted in 25 U.S.C. 380. 

Section 309 provides that no undivided 
fractional interest in any separate tract of 
trust or restricted land which has a value of 
less than $100 can be acquired by devise, in- 
heritance, or otherwise upon the death of 
any Indian. Those interests shall escheat to 
the tribe occupying the reservation on which 
the land is located if the tribe has an ap- 
proved land management plan; otherwise, 
the interests shall escheat to the United 
States. Interests which escheat to the 
United States can be managed, leased, or 
disposed of in accordance with regulations of 
the Secretary. 

The section will effectively deal with the 
more troublesome fractionated interests 
where the expenses of continued probate and 
administration exceed the value of the 
interests. 


TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 
Adult vocational training 


Section 401 amends section 2 of the Act 
of August 3, 1956, as amended (25 U.S.C. 
309 (a)), is amended by changing “$15,- 
000,000” to 825,000,000“. 

Since the enactment of Public Law 84 
959 on August 3, 1956, there has been a steady 
increase in demand by the Indian people for 
adult vocational training services, This in- 
creased demand has resulted in amendments 
to the Public Law approximately every 2 
years for the purpose of increasing the fund 
limitation. 

The adult vocational training program is 
one of the most accepted programs the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs has to offer. It is an 
extremely popular activity among the younger 
generation of Indians. 

There has always been a backlog of appli- 
cants at all reseryation locations who have 
not received program services due to the lack 
of funds. For the past several years, about 25 
percent of those persons interested in voca- 
tional training did not receive services when 
they were requested. 

Projected educational statistics indicate 
that by fiscal year 1969, there will be approxi- 
mately 5,400 Indian high school graduates 
annually plus an undetermined number of 
dropouts. Most of the graduates and all of 
the dropouts presumably will need vocational 
training in order to successfully compete in 
the world of work. This expected increase in 
applicant resources for this activity, together 
with the current applicant demand, along 
with the increase in industrial development 
activity on or near Indian reservations re- 
sulting in more on-the-job training oppor- 
tunities, will require an increase in funds. 


Relinquishment of tribal membership 


Section 402 provides that a tribe may de- 
yelop a plan under which tribal members 
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who have maintained a domicile outside the 
reservation continuously for a period of at 
least 2 years may, if they desire, relinquish 
membership in the tribe and be compensated, 
Tribal members who have relinquished their 
membership will no longer be entitled to such 
special services as the United States extends 
to Indians, except as they relate to trust or 
restricted land. When the person dies, any 
interest he may have in trust or restricted 
land would pass in an unrestricted status. 


Soil and moisture conservation 


Section 403 makes an Indian tribe eligible 
to participate in projects under the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act 
under the same conditions that apply to a 
subdivision of a State, An Indian tribe is a 
local unit of government, and it should be 
able to participate on a par with local sub- 
divisions of a State. 

The section also makes it possible for In- 
dian trust and restricted lands to be included 
in various kinds of land improvement or pro- 
tection districts which rely upon the use of 
their tax power to carry out their purposes. 
The fact that Indian trust or restricted lands 
cannot be taxed prevents their effective par- 
ticipation in the district programs. Participa- 
tion would be beneficial both to the Indians 
and to the non-Indians involved. 

The section permits the assessment of the 
Indian lands, but does not permit sale of the 
Indian lands to satisfy an assessment with- 
out the consent of the Secretary. The Secre- 
tary must either consent to sale, or pay the 
assessment on behalf of the Indian owner. 
If the Secretary pays, he must determine 
whether any portion of the payment is within 
the ability of the Indian to repay, and that 
portion will become a lien against the land, 
subject to later cancellation or adjustment 
under the Leavitt Act, if subsequent events 
warrant. 


Livestock trespass on Indian land 


Section 404 provides for the impoundment 
of an animal that trespasses on Indian land. 
The animal can be reclaimed by the owner 
upon payment of $10 per day for each animal 
impounded, plus a reasonable charge for the 
forage consumed. If not reclaimed, the ani- 
mal can be sold, Any net proceeds of sale in 
excess of the $10 per day and forage charge 
may be claimed by the owner of the animal 
within 6 months. If not claimed, the proceeds 
go into the Treasury of the United States to 
the credit of the tribe, if tribal lands are in- 
volved, or paid to individual Indian owners, 
if individually owned lands are involved. 

The section applies to trespass by Indian- 
owned animals as well as non-Indian-owned 
animals. 


The section replaces 25 U.S.C. 179 which 
provides a penalty of only $1 for each ani- 
mal that trespasses. That penalty is totally 
inadequate to discourage trespass, and the 
trespass problem is serious in some cases. 


Trader’s licenses 


Section 405 repeals the statutes which re- 
quire traders on Indian reservations to be 
licensed by the Secretary. 

Control of traders stems from the days 
when contacts between Indians and non- 
Indians were infrequent and when the mo- 
bility of Indian people was restricted. Many 
traders were established on reservations 
without formal concurrence of the tribes. 
With the increased sophistication of Indian 
tribes and Indian people, land leases and 
fees for the privilege of doing business on 
the reservation have been executed or im- 
posed by Indian tribes. Increased mobility 
of Indian people has reduced their depend- 
ency on traders and has provided them with 
an economic defense against high prices. 
After repeal of the legal requirements for 
Secretarial licenses, protection of the In- 
dians will come from the exercise of tribal 
powers over leases, tribal assessment of fees 
on persons doing business on the reserva- 
tion, and by the mobility of Indians, which 
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expands the Indian shopping potential as 
a safeguard against high pricing. 


Definitions 
Section 406 contains necessary definitions. 


EXPRESSING THE SENSE OF THE 
CONGRESS THAT OPERATION OF 
THE NUCLEAR MERCHANT VES- 
SEL “SAVANNAH” SHOULD CON- 
TINUE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit, for appropriate reference, a resolu- 
tion on behalf of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] and my- 
self which would express the sense of the 
Congress that the operation of the nu- 
clear ship Savannah is in the best inter- 
est of the United States and should be 
continued. 

I have long been convinced, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that in any program to revitalize 
our merchant marine—revitalization 
that is essential to the defense and eco- 
nomic well-being of this Nation—we 
must provide for the development of a 
fleet of nuclear merchant vessels. I have 
introduced already this session S. 508, 
which would provide for the construction 
of six such vessels, for we must meet the 
future with ships of the future. 

The budget proposal to retire the Sa- 
vannah from service in our already over- 
extended and inadequate fleet is an indi- 
cation that the United States has buried 
its head in the sand so far as realizing 
the importance of the peaceful develop- 
ment of nuclear energy and its specific 
application to the maritime field. 

Retiring the nuclear- powered mer- 
chant vessel Savannah from operation 
seems to me an example of shortsighted- 
ness and false economy that may well 
prove to ke a costly mistake in dollar 
terms as well as prestige for the United 
States. 

Other nations, even though they are 
operating on an austere basis, with budg- 
ets tighter than ours, have not been so 
shortsighted. The Soviet Union, Japan, 
and Germany are engaged in the build- 
ing of nuclear merchant vessels this very 
day. It is reported that Germany will 
have a nuclear-powered merchant vessel 
on the seas before the end of the year. 

The continued operation of the 
Savannah would be a constant reminder 
to the world that U.S. foresight, tech- 
nology, and desire for peaceful applica- 
tion of the atom created the world’s first 
nuclear merchant vessel. And the Savan- 
nah.is an excellent reminder, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for more than a million people of 
various nations have visited the ship, 
and it has opened countless ports to 
nuclear vessels. While we in the United 
States may no longer marvel at the 
Savannah, it is viewed as a tremendous 
and awesome achievement in other na- 
tions of the world. 

Continued operation of the Savannah 
has further advantages. It provides a 
ready laboratory for study of nuclear 
merchant vessel operations—the most 
realistic laboratory in the world. And 
surely we have not learned all there is 
to know in this field. 

It provides a means for training and 
qualifying crews to man and operate 
nuclear-powered vessels. Without the 
Savannah we can have no such training 
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program and must start again entirely 
from scratch when we develop a nuclear 
fleet, as we surely must. This seems to 
be inefficient and foolish, and will prove 
extremely expensive, in my opinion, both 
in time and dollars, in the future. 

The operation of the Savannah could 
continue a record of safe operation of a 
nuclear merchant vessel. This is vital if 
maritime insurance rates are to be ad- 
justed to the new technology in a rea- 
sonable manner conducive to their com- 
mercial operation. 

The Savannah is still, as it has always 
been, an excellent vessel. Its 23-knot 
speed is far greater than that of the 
World War I vessels being reactivated 
at costs as great as $500,000 per vessel 
in response to the shipping requirements 
of Vietnam. It seems absurd that the 
Savannah should be retired at the very 
time when our merchant fleet is carrying 
98 percent of the supplies to Vietnam 
and attempting to conduct normal busi- 
ness as well. Surely there is plenty of 
cargo to keep the Savannah active. After 
all, Mr. President, we are now carrying 
less than 8 percent of our foreign water- 
borne commerce. 

And, Mr. President, when I state that 
there is plenty of cargo to keep the Sa- 
vannah busy I am not just hazarding a 
guess. On April 12 of this year, Acting 
Secretary of Commerce Trowbridge tes- 
tified before our Subcommittee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries and advised 
the committee that due to the shipping 
requirements being fulfilled in Vietnam 
there was not a sufficient number of U.S.- 
flag vessels available even to comply with 
our cargo preference laws. As a result, 
our merchant fleet suffered a loss of net 
revenues of approximately $32 million. 
Putting it another way: 70 percent of the 
total cargo capacity of our tramp fleet 
is presently engaged in carrying supplies 
to Vietnam. That means that there are 
just not enough commercial vessels left 
even to attempt to satisfy our commer- 
cial shipping requirements. 

In its first year of commercial opera- 
tion—1955-56—the NS Savannah earned 
revenues of $2,351,702.21. The total op- 
erating expense was $3,067,041.10 which 
means that in its first year of commer- 
cial operation the Savannah suffered op- 
erating losses of only $715,339. The total 
cost to the Government for the actual 
operation of the Savannah, including 
the payment of $200,000 profit to the 
commercial operator was the sum of 
$1,417,848. 

The justification advanced for retir- 
ing the Savannah is that the Govern- 
ment would save approximately $3.4 mil- 
lion. It is true that approximately $2 
million in addition to the actual operat- 
ing expense of the Savannah is budgeted 
in our nuclear ship program. While this 
other $2 million is not directly attribut- 
able to the operation of the Savannah, 
it is related in the sense that it covers 
costs for nuclear ship crew training at 
the Merchant Marine Academy and vari- 
ous expenses for the fixed nuclear facili- 
ties at Galveston, Tex. And, of course, 
laying up the Savannah would cost ap- 
proximately $1.5 million and even after 
the vessel is laid up it would cost ap- 
proximately another $1.5 million a year 
simply to maintain the vessel, according 
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to estimates provided by the Maritime 
Administration. 

In summary the proposal to retire the 
Savannah at a cost of approximately $3 
million in an attempt to save an operat- 
ing expense of a little over a million 
dollars is absurd. It is particularly ab- 
surd when we realize that the approxi- 
mately $1.4 million operating subsidy 
provided by the Government is only a 
few hundred thousand dollars more than 
operating subsidies being paid for con- 
ventional cargo vessels. And, of course, 
in order to save that few hundred thou- 
sand dollars we would have to close down 
our entire nuclear ship program. This 
would be a monetary and technical dis- 
aster when we once again resumed the 
project of nuclear propulsion of mer- 
chant vessels as we surely must. 

Senator BARTLETT'S Subcommittee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries will be 
holding hearings on the proposed Sa- 
vannah retirement in the coming weeks 
and we shall go into this matter fully. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The concurrent resolution will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 28) expressing the sense of the 
Congress that operation of the nuclear 
merchant vessel Savannah should con- 
tinue was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, as follows: 

S. Con, Res. 28 

Whereas the foresight, technology, and 
desire of the United States of America for 
peaceful application of the atom created 
the first nuclear-powered merchant vessel, 
the nuclear ship Savannah; and 

Whereas the nuclear ship Savannah has 
operated upon the high seas with great suc- 
cess and is an excellent vessel with a speed 
of 23 knots; and 

Whereas further operation of the nuclear 
ship Savannah would allow an opportunity 
for continuing a record of safe operation of 
a nuclear merchant vessel; and 

Whereas the operation of the nuclear ship 
Savannah provides the only realistic labora- 
tory in the world for study of nuclear mer- 
chant vessel operations; and 

Whereas the operation of the nuclear ship 
Savannah provides a means for training and 
qualifying crews to man and operate nu- 
clear-powered vessels of the future; and 

Whereas operation of the nuclear ship 
Savannah allows utilization of existing fa- 
cilities specifically designed for maintaining 
and servicing nuclear vessels; and 

Whereas the cost to the United States of 
America of operating the nuclear ship Sa- 
vannah is nominal; and 

Whereas the operation of the nuclear ship 
Savannah bolsters our already overextended 
and inadequate merchant fleet; and 

Whereas operation of the nuclear ship 
Savannah enhances the prestige of the United 
States of America and significantly demon- 
strates this Nation’s dedication to peaceful 
development of nuclear energy and its spe- 
cific application to the maritime field: Now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that operation of the nuclear 
merchant vessel Savannah is in the best in- 
terest of the United States of America and 
should continue. 


—————— 
SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1967 
AMENDMENT NO. 199 


Mr. BREWSTER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
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to the bill (H.R. 9481) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 18, 1967, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled joint resolution (S.J. Res. 42) 
to amend the National Housing Act, and 
other laws relating to housing and urban 
development, to correct certain obsolete 
references. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. HILL, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing 
of S. 1131, known as the Partnership for 
Health Amendments of 1967, and S. 1132, 
known as the Mental Health Amend- 
ments of 1967, the name of the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] be 
included as a cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing 
of S. 1600, known as the Animal Drug 
Amendments of 1967, the name of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], and 
the name of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hruska], and the name of the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] be included as cosponsors. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA,. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of 
the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] be added as a sponsor of the 
bill—S. 1588—to revise the quota control 
system on the importation of certain 
meat and meat products, at the next 
printing of the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the junior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typ1ines], I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at its next printing, 
the name of the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. MCCLELLAN] be added as a cospon- 
sor of the bill—S. 945—the Federal Mag- 
istrates Act. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on April 
13, the majority leader, the senior Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] and 
I introduced a bill, S. 1504, intended to 
complement and supplement the rural 
water program which was authorized by 
Congress 2 years ago, which program has 
worked magnificently well during the 
time it has been in existence. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
names of Senators Hart, SPARKMAN, 
STENNIS, JAVITS, EASTLAND, McGovern, 
MONTOYA, MILLER, HATFIELD, TALMADGE, 
and Jorpan of North Carolina be added 
vk cosponsors at the next printing of the 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement of 
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the distinguished Senator of Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND], in which he asks unan- 
imous consent that the names of cer- 
tain Senators added as cosponsors of 
Senate bill 1423 be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement, presented by Mr. East- 
LAND, is as follows: 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, S. 1423, to 
amend Public Law 566, the Small Water- 
shed Act, which I introduced for myself and 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Mon- 
TOYA], has proven very popular. Many Sen- 
ators have requested that they be added as 
cosponsors. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the following Senators be added as 
cosponsors: 

The Senators from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN 
and Mr. Proury], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS], the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. TALMADGE], the Senators from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne and Mr. Bunbick], the 
Senator from South Dakota Mr. MoGov- 
ERN], the Senators from Oregon [Mr. MORSE 
and Mr. Hatrretp], the Senators from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN and Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hitz], the 
Senators from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD and 
Mr. RANDOLPH], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Harr], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BELE], the Senators from Indiana [Mr. 
Baxk and Mr. Harrke], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lonc], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrncs], the Senator from 
Texas Mr. YarporoucH], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], and the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. JORDAN]. 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULES 


AMENDMENT NO, 200 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with rule XL, of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for 
the purpose of proposing to the bill— 
H.R. 9481—making supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and for other purposes, the fol- 
lowing amendment, namely: On page 9, 
after line 6, insert the following: 

Any officer who has served with the Selec- 
tive Service System in the position of a State 
Director of Selective Service or comparable 
executive position on the Staff of the Director 
of Selective Service for a period of fifteen (15) 
years will, upon retirement from active duty, 
be advanced in rank on the retired list to the 
next highest pay grade and be entitled to 
the retired pay of that grade as computed 
under appropriate provisions of law appli- 
cable to such person. 


Mr. JACKSON also submitted an 
amendment (No. 200), intended to be 
proposed by him, to House bill 9481, mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing statement.) 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore announced that on today, May 18, 
1967, the Vice President had signed the 
enrolled joint resolution (S.J. Res. 42) to 
amend the National Housing Act, and 
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other laws relating to housing and urban 
development, to correct certain obsolete 
references, which had previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 


HEARINGS. ON FEDERAL JURY SE- 
LECTION BILLS: S. 383, S. 384, S. 385, 
S. 386, S. 387, S. 989, AND S. 1319 


Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee's 
Subcommittee on Improvements in Judi- 
cial Machinery, I wish to announce 
another set of hearings for the considera- 
tion of S. 383, S. 384, S. 385, S. 386, S. 387, 
S. 989, and S. 1319. These bills would pro- 
vide improved judicial machinery for the 
selection of Federal juries. 

The hearings will be held at 9:30 a.m. 
on Tuesday, June 6, Wednesday, June 14, 
and Wednesday, June 28, 1967, in the 
District of Columbia Committee hearing 
room, room 6226, New Senate Office 
Building. 

Any person who wishes to testify or 
submit a statement for inclusion in the 
record should communicate as soon as 
possible with the Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in Judicial Machinery, room 
6306, New Senate Office Building. 


HUMAN RIGHTS CONVENTIONS 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, at this 
time no less than nine Human Rights 
Conventions have been agreed to by the 
United Nations and signed for our 
Government by the President of the 
United States. So far, only half of these 
conventions have been submitted to the 
Senate for ratification. None of these has 
been reported out of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

I do not wish to imply by this observa- 
tion any criticism of the distinguished 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. They are constantly faced with 
the task of examining crucial foreign 
policy matters, and they have performed 
their tasks admirably. But in the pro- 
cess of dealing with the dominant issues 
of our times, other less critical but no 
less important matters have often been 
laid aside. This has been the case with 
the United Nations Human Rights Con- 
ventions. 

The Genocide Convention, which was 
transmitted to the Senate by President 
Truman in 1949, has already been ratified 
by 69 other countries, with the United 
Kingdom soon to join. The Forced Labor 
Convention, passed by the International 
Labor Organization in 1957, has re- 
ceived the endorsement of 75 countries. 
The Convention Against Slavery, passed 
in 1956, has been ratified by 67 nations. 
The International Labor Organization’s 
Convention Against Discrimination in 
Employment, adopted in 1958, has been 
ratified by 56 nations. And the Conven- 
tion on the Political Rights of Women, 
passed in 1953, has been ratified by 50 
nations. 

Our Nation is regarded as the leader 
of the free world. We desire to share our 
way of life, our ideals of democracy and 
individual freedom, with the nations of 
the world. We believe that moral ex- 
ample and international cooperation are 
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more effective than force of arms in 
achieving these goals. But we tend to be- 
lieve that the principles for which we 
stand are self-evident to the peoples of 
the world. 

This is most decidedly not so. Other 
nations are strongly critical, and justly 
so, of our refusal to ratify these conven- 
tions. The Soviet Union and its allies 
point to our, position as “proof” that we 
are not genuinely interested in individ- 
ual freedom and self-determination. 

It is more than our image abroad 

which is damaged by these charges. Na- 
tions which are allowed to doubt our own 
commitment to the principles which we 
espouse find further justification in our 
failures for their own violations of these 
rights. If we wish to encourage to the 
fullest the development of democratic 
societies, then our own commitment to 
r principles must be unequiv- 
ocal. 
Next year, 1968, has been designated 
by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations as International Human Rights 
Year. Twenty years of effort by the 
United Nations in the field of human 
rights. will be commemorated at that 
time. I strongly urge that the Govern- 
ment of the United States begin now to 
think about what can be done to make 
that year a landmark in the recognition 
of universal human values and the pro- 
motion of the rights of men. 

We must begin now to consider these 
conventions in committee, to discuss 
them on the floor of the Senate, to 
promote discussion and encourage sup- 
port among the American people. And as 
an indication of our good faith and ded- 
ication to the principles of justice and 
freedom, we should encourage the Soviet 
Union to join with us in stating a mutual 
commitment to the achievement of these 
ends. 

So far, the Soviet Union has been al- 
most as remiss as our own Government 
in stating its public endorsement of these 
principles. The Soviet Union has ratified 
one of the nine conventions: the Geno- 
cide Convention. I believe that the time 
has come when we should do what we 
can to persuade the Soviet Union to 
join with us in the promotion of human 
rights throughout the world. A serious 
consideration of the merits of the Hu- 
man Rights Conventions by the two 
great powers, and their joint ratification 
of these declarations, could surely be a 
commendable advance in the promotion 
of human rights. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues in 
the Senate to ratify these Human Rights 
Conventions. Surely we have no reason 
to oppose in principle the extension of 
political rights of women, the abolition 
of slavery, the condemnation of the 
crime of genocide, the elimination of dis- 
crimination in employment, the guaran- 
tee of rights for stateless persons. We 
need not fear that these conventions will 
represent an infringement of our na- 
tional sovereignty—they embody ideals 
to which we already ascribe in our Con- 
stitution and in our laws. Our ratification 
of these conventions would lend further 
support to the validity of the ideals 
which they contain as guiding principles 
in our modern world. 
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“INTELLECTUAL HUMOR”—A POEM 
BY MISS MARILYN DEXHEIMER 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day evening of this week when I returned 
to my office from the Senate Chamber, 
a member of my legislative staff, Miss 
Marilyn Dexheimer, presented me with 
newspaper clippings which described 
many areas of turmoil’ and conflict 
around the world. I asked her if she 
could not find some bright spots—some 
areas of hope. 

Although in my short tenure in the 
Senate I am well aware that this is a 
serious body, nevertheless, I think a poem 
which Miss Dexheimer placed on my desk 
for early morning reading the next day 
may in a lighter vein may be of interest 
to my Senate colleagues, At any rate, I 
wish to acknowledge Miss Dexheimer's 
intellectual humor. The poem reads: 

Goop MORNING 
Ah, woe is me, Great Statesman, 
There's no good news today. 
The Reds have not retreated, 
The Greeks have lost their way. 


The Germans are unhappy, 

The French still think we're fools; 
And in the land of China 

Now no one knows who rules. 


The Arabs are 
An invasion to repel— 

Though what's to be the source of it 
Not they nor we can tell. 


The latest round of trade talks 
Has met with some success. 
But its impact on our industry 
Is bound to cause distress. 


In Britain things are rocky“ 
They’re about to lose the Rock! 
In Lebanon they're booming— 
They’ve bought up all our stock! 


The world is in a turmoil, 
Or so it would appear. 

But let’s enjoy it while we can— 
Next comes election year! 


OPERATION YORKVILLE DECRIES 
SUPREME COURT DECISIONS IN 
_ OBSCENITY CASES 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, there is 
a great feeling of disappointment 
throughout the country over the recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court in cer- 
tain obscenity cases. People and organi- 
zations interested in the problems pre- 
sented by the growing flood of filth are 
concerned that these decisions will result 
in greater distribution of smut and that 
there will be a general acceptance of the 
philosophies expounded in some of these 
publications. 

An editor in my home State gave me a 
good deseription which fits many of these 
Lf aa found publicly displayed.’ He 
sa 


Pornography is something more than nudes 
pictured in suggestive poses in pulp publica- 
tions, or even in slick-paper magazines. Cause 
for greater concern is seen in the publications 
which pander to the bestial inclinations in 
man, which present perversion as “normal,” 
which dwell upon orgiastic practices, which 
teach utter disdain for the human body, 
which incite masochistic acts. 

It is about time that the “rights” of people 
who do not want to see our society down- 
graded and besmirched, but rather protected 
from filth and obscenity, are given con- 
sideration. 
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Iam sure that is the motivation behind 
the statement issued by the interfaith 
group known as Operation Yorkville. This 
band of dedicated people have been in 
the forefront in the fight against ob- 
scenity for many years. They feel that 
the Supreme Court decisions have been 
a body blow against their efforts and, for 
that reason, they have jointly signed a 
statement attacking the Supreme Court 
decisions, I ask that the news story from 
the Catholic News of May 11, reporting 
the statement, be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

‘There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DECISION CALLED HARMFUL BY OPERATION 

YORKVILLE 

Operation Yorkville has issued an inter- 
faith attack against the May 8 ruling of the 
Supreme Court which has reversed three 
obscenity convictions, _ : 

The interfaith statement charged the Su- 
preme Court with further opening “the door 
to complete license and irresponsibiilty in 
publication.” 

The statement was signed by Rabbi Dr. 
Julius G. Neumann, chairman, the Rev. 
Rodney N. Usher-Wilson, chairman Clergy 
Committee, the Rev. Morton A. Hill, SJ. 
secretary, and the Rev. Constantine Volaitis, 
representative, the Greek Orthodox Arch- 
diocese of North and South America, 

Full text of the interfaith statement is as 
follows: 

The Supreme Court yesterday put its 
stamp of approval on ten girlie magazines 
and two trashy paperbacks and further 
opened the door to complete license and irre- 
sponsibility in publication. 

In still another vague and unclear decision, 
the Court compounded the confusion it had 
already created in setting down a series of 
unworkable tests. It refused to open its sleep- 
ing eyes to the fact that the problem of 
obscene material exists, that it is growing 
and dangerous, and that it is eating away at 
the moral fiber of American society. 

In upsetting these convictions the Court 
has taken another long step toward usurping 
the legislative function. It apparently ap- 
proved State legislation dealing with juve- 
niles, ignoring the fact that 75 per cent of 
all obscene material sold trickles down to 
the young, even though not purchased by 
them. Even this concession in the matter of 
juveniles is no mitigation of the fact that 
the Court is and has been usurping the func- 
tion of legislative bodies. 

It is now all too obvious that the great 
majority of the American people who live 
by Judeo-Christian moral standards must 
organize themselves and make their voices 
heard, or Government by the Court will con- 
tinue to be the order of the day. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, acting 
with remarkable speed to enact legis- 
lation designed to overcome the detri- 
mental consequences of the latest action 
by the Supreme Court in the field of 
filth, this Senate, last week, approved 
overwhelmingly legislation which I in- 
troduced—S. 188—and which was co- 
sponsored by many other Senators. The 
Senate acted in fact just 3 days after 
that Supreme Court decision stripped 
the country of virtually all legal guide- 
lines to control the peddlers of smut. 

The speed of our action had the full 
support of the Senate leadership and 
was directly related to this Court 
verdict. It manifested the determination 
of the Senate to plug up the loopholes 
created by this decision. The fate of the 
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merchants of filth is now in the hands 
of the House of Representatives which 
has a fine committee headed by Repre- 
sentative DANIELS, of New Jersey, which 
has also been moving with dispatch on 
a companion bill to S. 188. That com- 
mittee has held hearings and I hope be- 
fore the end of next week it will have 
acted affirmatively and bring the bill to 
a vote in the House of Representatives. 

To those who read the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp who share with the Senate our 
concern and our desire to move con- 
structively on this subject their is a 
very simple and direct action citizens 
can take to get results. Simply write or 
telephone your own Congressman and 
ask him or her to take an active part in 
the fight against filth. 

Concerned citizens should urge their 
Congressman to speak up vocally in the 
House of Representatives requesting the 
House to move as expeditiously as we 
have in the Senate to approve S. 188 or 
the House companion bill. You may be 
sure the well-financed smut lobby is 
working feverishly to defeat the Senate 
bill. Ask your Congressman to talk to the 
House leadership, to the members of the 
Rules Committee, and the members of 
the legislative committee involved, and 
to sign. a petition on the Speaker's desk 
if necessary to get action now. 

Three separate times during the past 
few years the U.S. Senate has acted 
favorably on this constructive legisla- 
tion. Under existing conditions, it would 
indeed be tragic if the House again fails 
or refused to join in this effort. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I was 
very much impressed with the speech 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] on Monday last, 
at which time he advocated that this 
Government confine and restrain its 
bombing as a possible initiative toward 
peace. I value highly the comments of 
Senator Cooper, especially because of his 
experience as our Ambassador to India, 
as our representative to several United 
Nations General Assemblies, and because 
he has made several trips to Southeast 
Asia to acquire firsthand knowledge of 
the situation there as it exists. 

As a student of international affairs 
and diplomacy, he does his homework 
thoroughly; he speaks seldom but when 
he does, he always has something worth 
listening to and what he advocates is 
worth attention. Therefore, I hope—and 
I am sure that this is the case—the ad- 
ministration is giving the most careful 
consideration to the proposals made by 
the distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
Mr. Cooper] on Monday last. I would 
hope, too—and I assume this also to be 
the case—that the administration is giv- 
ing the most serious consideration to a 
proposal advanced by me on Monday 
last on the floor of the Senate, a pro- 
posal which was spoken of with some 
favor by the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrn] yesterday. This pro- 
posal seeks to have the United Nations 
Security Council take up and consider 
the question of Vietnam, possibly by way 
of the resolution which was offered to it 
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in late January 1966 by Ambassador 
Goldberg on behalf of the President and 
of which the Council is presently seized. 
On this proposal, the Security Council 
has taken no action. Nor has it taken 
any other official action on Vietnam. In 
my judgment, this failure to act repre- 
sents an avoidance of its responsibility 
by the Council. Under the U.N. Charter, 
it has the chief responsibility for dealing 
with threats to or breakdowns of peace. 

The distinguished Secretary General 
of the U.N., of course, has been unrelent- 
ing and dedicated in his search for a 
path to'a solution on Vietnam. This ef- 
fort carries an aura of U.N. concern but 
the Secretary General has been acting 
in his individual and diplomatic capacity 


and not as Secretary General by direc- 


tion of the member states of the U.N. Se- 
curity Council. 

What I have proposed is that the Se- 
curity Council now act, in a formal fash- 
ion, in line with its organizational re- 
sponsibilities under the Charter. The 
Council can so proceed if it, desires, veto 
power notwithstanding. It is my under- 
standing that to take up a question of 
which the Council is seized, as is the case 
with the U.S. resolution on Vietnam, is a 
procedural matter. Therefore, while the 
question of taking up may involve a mo- 
tion, it is a motion which is not subject 
to veto. 

It would be my hope, moreover, that 
if the problem of Vietnam can be brought 
actively before the Security Council in 
this way that an invitation would then 
be extended to all relevant parties— 
members of the U.N. or not—to appear 
before the Council for a cards on the 
table” session, to the end that this brutal 
conflict might perhaps subsequently be 
brought by all concerned to an honor- 
able conclusion at a suitable negotiating 
table. Again, the question of inviting par- 
ticipants to a discussion before the Coun- 
cil may require a formal motion. On the 
basis. of the precedents, however, this 
question would also take the form of a 
procedural motion and, hence, not be 
subject to veto. Certainly, that is the 
precedent of the discussion of the Korean 
question, when the Government of the 
Chinese People’s Republic in Peking par- 
ticipated in the debate in New York by 
invitation of the Security Council. 

It may be that the members of the 
Council would not be inclined as a body, 
to select the participants to a discussion 
on Vietnam. If that were the case, it 
would seem to me that they might con- 
sider directing the Secretary General, 
U Thant, to issue such invitations in its 
name to the parties whom he deems most 
relevant to a termination of the conflict 
in Vietnam. 

One way or another, it is imperative 
that the United Nations face up to this 
responsibility, now, before it is too late— 
for the organization and for peace. The 
dangers inherent in Vietnam involve not 
only the direct and indirect belligerents 
but, increasingly, they involve the world 
as a whole. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I would 
note that two proposals have been made 
this week: one by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Coorer] which 
would place certain responsibilities on 
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the United States to exercise an initia- 
tive, and the other proposal which has 
been advanced by me which calls first 
for an initiative on the part of the United 
States in the U.N. and then on the part 
of the United Nations. In my opinion 
both of these proposals have merit and 
are worthy of the most serious and im- 
mediate consideration. 


REPORTS OF SLAVE LABOR CAMPS 
IN PAKISTAN HIGHLIGHT SEN- 
ATE FAILURE TO RATIFY HU- 
MAN RIGHTS CONVENTIONS— 
LXXIV ; 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one of 
the most frustrating reactions encoun- 
tered by advocates of Senate ratification 
of the Human Rights Conventions on 
Forced Labor, Genocide, Slavery, and Po- 
litical Rights of Women is deadening in- 
difference. 

Why worry about slavery or genocide, 
the response goes. These are dark chap- 
ters in human history, they argue, but 
they are over now, gone the way of the 
0 and the dodo bird. Let the past 


Well, Mr. President, I do not relish 
destroying the ostrichlike euphoria of 
these myopic people, but forced labor and 
slavery are still very much with us in 
1967; in fact, they are flourishing com- 
mercial activities. 

A May 17 article in the Chicago Sun- 
Times—that was yesterday, not 100 years 
ago—reveals the horror of slave labor 
camps in West Pakistan. 

In these camps, young boys are kid- 
naped and taken to remote areas where 
they are forced to work 19 hours a day, 
subsist on bread, tea, and pieces of onion, 
then chained together at night for 4 
hours’ sleep. 

We in the Senate can no longer resort 
to the thoroughly discredited argument 
that the human right conventions pro- 
hibit practices which no longer exist. 

These conventions deal with subject 
matter as current and relevant as nu- 
clear energy and urban blight. 

The Senate can ratify the Conventions 
on Forced Labor, Genocide, Political 
Rights of Women, and Slavery. By so 
doing, we will put the United States 
squarely on record on the vital question 
of human dignity. With the great pres- 
tige and considerable influence of the 
United States officially recorded against 
the practices prohibited by the Human 
Rights Conventions, we can take a major 
step forward in the effort to eradicate 
barbaric slave labor camps from our 
world. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article from the May 16 Chicago Sun- 
Times entitled “Pakistan Bares Horrors 
of Slave Labor Camp” be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Chicago Sun-Times, May 16] 
PAKISTAN BARES HORRORS OF SLAVE LABOR 
CAMPS 
(By Mohammed Zaman) 

KARACHI, PAKISTAN.—About a thousand 
men and boys are believed by police to be in 
virtual captivity in Pakistan slave labor 
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camps. President Ayub Khan has announced 
deterrent punishment and a special inquiry 
into the scandal that has shocked the coun- 


Reports of armed camp keepers, brutality, 
kidnappings and even killings are rife; hand- 
cuffs, rifles and chains have been found at 
the camps in northern parts of West Paki- 
stan. Most of them are run by contractors 
digging irrigation canals for the public works 
department. 

The typical camp owner probably has be- 
tween 100 and 200 donkey carts. Younger boys 
drive the carts, which are used to remove 
earth, while older boys and men dig canals. 
They live in tents, and their only food is dry 
bread, tea and pieces of onion. 

GOD-FORSAKEN 

A man who saw one of the camps at Sati 
Thana, Hyderabad, during a raid said, “It 
was a God-forsaken place.” 5 

Young boys are kidnapped and taken to 
these remote areas and, according to one 
source, forced to work 19 hours a day under 
threat of beatings. At night they are chained, 

I saw boys and men at a camp digging a 
canal while guards on horseback kept watch. 
Would-be escapers were pursued, caught and 
punished. Some of the laborers had been 
living in camps for six years, and among 
them was an Afghan national who, coming 
in search of a job, had fallen into the hands 
of agents who supply labor to the owners. 

I also met Gul Mohamed, a former soldier 
who wanted to start a shop at Hyderabad. An 
agent suggested he should supply food to a 
camp; he agreed; when he arrived, he was 
held and freed only after several years when 
police raided the camp. 


BONES RECOVERED 


There have even been reports that boys and 
men who refused to work or caused other 
trouble were killed and buried. Police have 
recovered the bones of one man thought to 
be such a victim. 

How did police learn about such camps? 
Sahib Ali, an indefatigable social worker, said 
Saturday he has had suspicions since last 
May, when the son of a friend was kidnaped. 

Cases of kidnaping piled up until Comr. 
Anisur Rahman Arif, deputy inspector gen- 
eral of police, with the support of West Pak- 
istan Gov. Mohammad Moosa—formerly com- 
mander-in-chief of the Pakistan army— 
moved in. 

Secret service men spread over the province. 
They did a good job, and Comr. Arif was told 
about two camps in Khairpur. Arif swooped 
in, and although some camp keepers escaped, 
many were arrested. 

A witness said, “When Arif reached one 
camp, everyone went into hiding, but one 
boy was arrested. He was so afraid that he 
asked Arif to take an oath that he would 
never be handed back to the camp keepers. 
The oath was taken, the boy waved a hand- 
kerchief, and some 25 boys and men came 
running from cover and hugged Arif. 

When Zafran Khan, a camp keeper, was 
arrested, Arif asked the boys what punish- 
ment they would suggest. 

“Chain him to a tree and we boys will 
stone him to death,” said little Noor Mo- 
hamed, who said he was beaten by Zafran 
and had a jug of boiling tea poured over him 
when he was too tired to work. 

Noor was not alone in his anger, it was 
shared by all Pakistan. Newspapers and 
other organizations put on pressure, “Hor- 
ror,” wrote the Daily Morning News, “does 
not fully describe the discovery of organized, 
widespread use of slave labor.” And Sahib 
Ali demanded that kidnapers of children be- 
low the age of 10 should be sentenced to 
death or deportation. 

This was the beginning of a large-scale 
drive. Police are now combing forests and 
mountains, and already more than 300 boys 
and men have been released from 10 camps. 

The police are said to be searching particu- 
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larly for Omar Shah, believed to be one of the 
biggest kidnapers and slave labor bosses. 


REHABILITATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, Mr. 
Norman Acton has been Secretary Gen- 
eral of the World Veterans Federation, 
an organization representing associations 
of veterans and war victims in 50 coun- 
tries, since 1961, 

A veteran of World War II when he 
served as an infantry officer in the Pa- 
cific theater, Mr. Acton has served in key 
positions in a number of international 
organizations since he resigned from the 
service in 1947. 

Mr. Acton addressed the annual meet- 
ing of the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped, April 27, 
1967, in Washington, D.C. I believe that 
Mr. Acton’s views on the state of rehabili- 
tation activities will be of interest to my 
colleagues. If there are no objection, I 
respectfully request that his remarks be 
included in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY Mn. NORMAN ACTON, SECRETARY 
GENERAL OF THE WORLD VETERANS FED- 
ERATION, ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
HANDICAPPED, WASHINGTON, APRIL 27, 1967 


I would like to open my remarks with a 
word of special appreciation to the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped for the emphasis it gives to the 
international aspects of its program. Speak- 
ing not as a citizen of any country, but as 
one who has had the opportunity of observ- 
ing the rehabilitation scene from an in- 
ternational perspective for some years, I 
would like to assure the leaders of the Com- 
mittee that your constant concern with the 
progress of services for the disabled around 
the world has been received in other coun- 
tries with great warmth and gratitude. I 
think I may take the liberty of speaking for 
all of us who have come to this meeting, and 
to this banquet, from outside the United 
States when I say that the hand of friend- 
ship and of cooperation extended for two dec- 
ades by the President’s Committee has been 
welcomed and appreciated as a true manifes- 
Ten of the spirit of the people of this coun- 


I have been asked to make some observa- 
tions on the present situation in the re- 
habilitation field around the world, and I 
have been immodest enough to accept. In 
doing so, I must point out that, to make any 
sense in an address of the length you should 
be expected to tolerate, I must deal in gen- 
eralizations. Generalizations of course are 
subject to exceptions, and I will not pretend 
that I am about to utter any universal or 
eternal truths. I would like simply to take 
the opportunity to give you a few impres- 
sions based on some years of experience in 
international organizations deeply con- 
cerned with the problems of disability, and 
derived from my having had the good for- 
tune to see what is being done in most parts 
of the world. 

Of all fields of human endeayor, I know 
of none in which there has been greater real 
progress in the past 20 years than in this 
complex of interests and activities we call 
rehabilitation. It is not necessary to spell 
out the details. We all know that what we 
are talking about was to many people some- 
thing new at the end of World War II: to- 
day, there are.few people in the developed 
countries who do not know something of 
what we mean by rehabilitation. We all re- 
member how in the 1940s and early 50s, many 
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countries were making their first, tentative 
efforts to organize some rudiments of a 
service; today, there are few countries with- 
out some substantial beginnings, and there 
are many with programs in mages of vital 
development. 

But, you all know these things, so I am 
not going to talk about success, even though 
there has been much of it, and many in this 
room have been instrumental in producing 
and sustaining it. I think it more useful to 
use the time you are granting to me for 
some observations about the problems that 
exist or improvements that may be sought. 

Before finally turning my back to success, 
however, I would like to ask why there has 
been such significant progress in the de- 
velopment of services for the disabled in 
recent years—because in the answer we may 
find some basis for evaluation of present and 
future problems. I would cite three factors 
as having been of determining influence in 
the work of the past: 

First, the purpose and aim of rehabilita- 
tion—as a concept, as a profession, as a fleld 
of interest, as an institution, as a local, na- 
tional or international program—is essen- 
tially logical and valid. I don’t need to tell 
you that the objectives we seek can be 
proved to be sound and efficient whether they 
are evaluated by the criteria of ethics, of 
social progress or of the most pragmatic 
economics. In an era when mankind has 
for the first time accepted the possibility of 
organizing to cope with the problems of 
society, rehabilitation has enjoyed a high 
priority because of its validity, and, let’s 
face it, because the need for services has 
been more apparent than in some other 
fields. 

Second, possibly because of the considera- 
tions just mentioned, the field of service for 
the disabled has benefited more than I can 
possibly describe by the quality of the people 
who have engaged themselves in it. Speaking 
as one who has been on the fringes of this 
work, I welcome this opportunity to pay trib- 
ute to that wonderful fraternity of people 
who make up the world of rehabilitation. It 
is subject enough for another speech, but 
let me simply state that many of the world’s 
problems—including, I assure you, the divi- 
sion of Germany, tension in the Middle East 
and the conflict in Vietnam—would be a 
great deal closer to solution if the parties 
concerned could capture the spirit of co- 
operative endeavor that exists in the rehabili- 
tation fraternity; and could identify as you 
have done the reality of the goals which, 
when we reduce human aspiration to the es- 
sentials, are the same for us all. 

The third factor that has impressed me dur- 
ing the past 20 years has been the warm and 
bright light of excitement that has per- 
meated most activities in this field. The sat- 
isfactions of service have been magnified by 
the thrills of new discoveries; the reward of 
lives given new values has been multiplied 
by the friendships which span nations and 
continents. It has become so well known that 
it is almost. trite to say it again: whenever 
and wherever you have contact with pro- 
grams for the disabled, you find the spark of 
pioneering combined with the concept of 
genuine service to produce a sense of dy- 
namic purpose that I can only describe as 
excitement. 

As I said earlier, I would like to use these 
three factors—the validity of the purpose, 
the quality of the people and the excite- 
ment of the experience—to evaluate today’s 
rehabilitation picture as seen from the inter- 
national point of view. Please recall that I am 
looking for trouble, and letting success take 
care of itself. 

If the purpose of our rehabilitation activ- 
ity has been valid in the past, it is certainly 
even more so today. We all know that our in- 
creased ability to prolong life must be ac- 
companied by an improved capacity to make 
life worth the prolongation; and that often 
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means the replacement, augmentation or re- 
training of necessary functions in an ever in- 
creasing number of people. It is obvious that 
technological development is constantly re- 
ducing the vocational, educational and rec- 
reational limitations of disability, but mak- 
ing even more challenging the problem we 
have done the least to solye—the social limi- 
tations of disability. We may regard with 
pride the quality of many of our services, 
but I think few of us would claim that they 
are perfect, even in the most advanced coun- 
tries. I need not belabor the point that the 
réquirements of the world’s disabled popula- 
tion are not yet being met, and whatever 
validity of purpose may have existed in the 
past remains and is more clearly understood 
as a major challenge of our time. 

At the same time, we must recognize that 
mankind also has a number of other prob- 
lems, and many of them are equally im- 
portant, The questions of population ex- 
plosion and hunger, taken separately, thrust 
on us two of our greatest challenges; taken 
together they threaten the existence of 
human society as we know it. In this country, 
and in the world, the struggle to give reality 
to the concepts of human rights and free- 
doms is certainly a priority demand on our 
attention. And so on through a myriad of 
issues, the burdens of our complex society 
are many and demanding. I know that none 
of us wished to divert attention or support 
from the efforts that must be made for the 
solution of each of the grave problems con- 
fronting our nations and our world, but 
nevertheless we must make certain that our 
particular area of activity receives its fair 
share of both material and human support. 

At the international level in particular, we 
must not lose sight of the need to continue 
pressing the validity of our purpose; because 
it is at that level, in the United Nations, the 
Specialized Agencies and other international 
bodies, that the problems and demands of 
mankind are seen in their greatest com- 
plexity. It is there that, despite the great 
work that has been done, there is a constant 
danger that the help available for rehabili- 
tation programs will be curtailed or lost as 
too many demands are made on too few 
resources. 

I would like, therefore, to repeat a plea 
I have made on other occasions. I urge that 
each one of you, through your organizations, 
your representatives in the Congress and 
whatever other means and channels you have 
available, make certain that your govern- 
ment not only continues to accord an ap- 
propriate priority to services for the disabled 
in your country, but also reflects that em- 
phasis in its participation in international 
institutions. The United Nations, the World 
Health Organization, the International 
Labor Office, UNICEF, UNESCO: these are 
the inter-governmental organizations that 
should, and in some cases do play a major 
part in the international rehabilitation 
effort. We must never forget, however, that 
what they do, and what resources they have, 
are both a result of the attitudes, and ulti- 
mately of the votes, of the national govern- 
ments which are their members. As citizens, 
therefore, it is our responsibility to make 
certain that our government, in its partici- 
pation in and support of these world bodies, 
stresses the importance of there being suf- 
ficient budget, sufficient qualified staff and 
sufficient attention to insure that continu- 
ing progress will be achieved in the develop- 
ment of services for the disabled. 

In my opinion, the United Nations and 
the International Labor Office are today 
conducting the programs in this field which 
we should expect as a minimum. The other— 
the World Health Organization, UNICEF and 
UNESCO—are not; and, so far as I know, 
the delegations of the United States to these 
bodies have not insisted that they should. 
That may suggest a starting point for your 
efforts; but we cannot relax on any front— 
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and that is why I urge that we take every 
opportunity to stress the importance of this 


Work in all of the related agencies. 


The honest praise I have accorded to the 
people of the rehabilitation fraternity might 


lead you to believe that I believe there are 


no problems in this area of our evaluation. 
Unfortunately that is not the case. In most, 
if not all countries, the number of persons 
professionally engaged in this field of work 
is insufficient. There are problems of train- 
ing facilities, conditions of work, competi- 
tion from other professions also seeking per- 
sonnel, and others of which we are all aware. 
They exist in the most advanced countries. 
The much greater problem, however, is that 
of the newly developing countries, and I 
would like to say a special word about it. 

In general, the personnel problems of re- 
habilitation projects in the newly develop- 
ing countries result from some combination 
of the following situations: an insufficient 
system of primary education to prepare large 
numbers of young people for specialized 
training of the type we require; a serious 
deficiency or complete absence of ed 
training facilities for the disciplines associ- 
ated with services for the disabled; and a 
public mind which does not yet accord an 
appropriate importance and status to work 
in the rehabilitation field. 

Thanks to priority efforts being made by 
many countries, aided by the various forms 
of international cooperation, an in 
number of young people with a primary edu- 
cation is being produced by the school sys- 
tems of the developing countries. The solu- 
tion of this aspect of the problem is beyond 
our scope. We must be aware of it, however, 
and be prepared to be flexible and imagina- 


tive in making use of such preparation and 


such skill as we can find. 

Until now, the lack of specialized train- 
ing facilities in the developing areas has 
led us to put great emphasis on bringing a 
relatively few qualified individuals to the 
more developed countries for training. This 
has often produced fayorable results, espe- 
cially when the individuals have returned to 
their own countries and taken leadership in 
establishing training programs there. I be- 
lieve, however, that we all realize that this 
is not in the long run the method on which 
We can rely. It does not make sense eco- 
nomically, it cannot possibly cope with the 
problem in its full dimensions, and it neces- 
sarily inhibits or distorts to some degree the 
evolution of an indigenous rehabilitation 
movement as a part of the development proc- 
ess in the new countries. 

Obviously, it will never be a question of 
using only one method or the other, and 
there will always be a need for opportunities 
for some individuals to travel to other coun- 
tries for training. I am convinced, however, 
that we will be only scratching the surface 
of the problem in most of the newly develop- 
ing countries until we have found more and 
better ways to take the training to the peo- 
ple where they need and will use it, rather 
than relying on the contrary process. 

The question of the public image of re- 
habilitation as a profession and as a career 
is necessarily related to the entire evolution 
of our work. As local programs are launched 
and succeed, as individuals who undertake 
a career in such programs make their suc- 
cesses, as training facilities become available, 
so there will be increased understanding of 
the work, appreciation of the efforts of those 
engaged in it, and improvement of their 
status. This question is elso related to the 
third factor in my evaluation—what I have 
called the excitement of the experience—and 
I will turn to that in just a moment. 

Before doing so, however, I would like to 
mention another aspect of the question of 
the rehabilitation fraternity. I have been 
talking about those who engage themselves 
professionally in services for the disabled, 
but there is another very important category 
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of people: those whose profession is some- 
thing else, but who interest themselves in 
rehabilitation activity and play an active role 
stimulating, supporting and aiding it. We all 
know that, in many cases, local and national 
programs can trace their origins to the ini- 
tiative and dedication of such individuals. 
One of the great achievements of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee has been its success in 
reaching out to the community at large and 
in converting so many people not only to 
accept the principles and objectives of re- 
habilitation, but also to engage themselves 
in active work. 

Thanks to the activities of the President’s 
Committee and a number of other great or- 
ganizations in this country, the rehabilita- 
tion fraternity can now be counted in the 
millions and that goes a long way towards 
explaining the broad base of support from 
both governmental and private sources upon 
which your programs can draw. Similar prog- 
ress has been made in some other countries, 
but I earnestly believe that major challenge 
for us all is that of breaking through to the 
larger public in many countries. Too often 
our programs are encased in shells of indiffer- 
ence, misinformation, tradition and even 
jealousy or over-possessiveness on the part 
of those who may have originated or devel- 
oped the groundwork. The techniques of the 
President’s Committee or of any other insti- 
tution are not necessarily exportable, but 
the spirit and example can certainly be used 
effectively. I would encourage anyone who 
has contacts or responsibilities in the inter- 
national sphere constantly to urge that high 
priority be given to measures which will be 
appropriate to the social situation in the 
country concerned and will obtain the inter- 
est and involvement of a wider segment of 
the public than is usually the case. 

The last point, as every other I have made, 
is both cause and effect of what I have called 
the excitement of the experience. It might 
seen that when we have a sufficient number 
of competent and dedicated people engaged 
in what we know is an important, socially 
and economically valid field of interest, we 
have enough. My view is that there must also 
be the electric impulse of pioneering, of con- 
fronting and overcoming difficulty, of apply- 
ing to every phase of work in the rehabilita- 
tion field the courage, the stamina and the 
essential optimism’ which we know must 
make up the character of the successfully 
rehabilitated individual. 

I have said that we have had such excite- 
ment and that it has been one of the founda- 
tions of our progress, and I know that is 
true. But, I wonder if we can be entirely cer- 
tain that we are maintaining it. Especially in 
the international realm, I compare the spirit 
of today’s programs with the flavor those 
days nearly 20 years ago when the combined 
international program of the United Nations, 
the Specialized Agencies and the Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations was created and 
launched, and I wonder if we are attacking 
se problems with the same crusading 


I suggest that we make certain that we are 
still crusaders in the world. One final char- 
acteristic of the rehabilitation fraternity is 
that it is made up of people who have seen 
the real potentiality of the human spirit and 
are consequently ready and eager to join 
hands across the various boundaries which 
separate mankind in order to help each other. 
It is for that simple reason that work for the 
disabled has been one of the most success- 
ful channels of international understanding 
and cooperation. It is for that simple—but 
vastly important—reason that we must make 
certain that the international activity of the 
rehabilitation fraternity continues, and ex- 
pands. 


PACEM IN TERRIS II 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am grat- 
ified to note that the concept of an Asian 
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approach to resolving the Vietnamese 
conflict will be explored at a highly 
significant convocation being sponsored 
in Geneva, Switzerland, May 28-31, 1967, 
by the Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions. This is a remarkable 
organization headed by a remarkable 
American, Robert M. Hutchins, whom I 
have known and admired since I served 
as his student marshal while at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago 27 years ago. 

The convocation will bring together 
some 400 political, intellectual, and re- 
ligious leaders from more than 70 na- 
tions—including the Western powers, 
the leading Communist states of Europe, 
and the neutralist nations of the world. 
The convocation has scheduled a panel 
discussion devoted to exploring the pos- 
sibilities of neutralizing Southeast Asia. 
The Government of North Vietnam has 
accepted in principle the center’s invita- 
tion to have participants from Hanoi 
join with their neighbors from the other 
countries most immediately involved in 
the conflict. South Vietnam, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Thailand, and Indonesia have 
agreed to be represented by persons of 
stature and influence. The Vietcong also 
have acknowledged the invitation, but 
have not yet indicated what their de- 
cision will be. 

Mr. Hutchins has emphasized that this 
is in no sense a peace parley aimed at 
settling the immediate conflict in Viet- 
nam. Any such meeting would, of course, 
have to be official and highly secret— 
while the proposed discussions in Geneva 
will be wholly unofficial and public. What 
the center’s convocation might provide 
is an opportunity for Asians to set forth 
the kind of future they would envision 
if they could be insured that none of the 
great powers—Eastern or Western— 
would intervene with force of arms to 
disrupt the neutrality and independence 
of the several countries. 

The chairman of the panel will be a 
neutralist with long experience in the 


-area, Chester Ronning, of Canada, a dip- 


lomat who has earned the respect of all 
sides in the current controversy. The 
basic proposition to which the Vietnam- 
ese, the Cambodians, the Laotians, the 
Thais, and the Indonesians will be asked 
to address themselves is this: 

Neutralization. of Southeast Asia 
would, at a minimum, require an end to 
the present intervention in Vietnam, and 
some guarantee against a repetition of 
such intervention by great powers. Mat- 
ters of reconstruction of war damage, 
and of regional economic-technological 
development, would be relevant to the 
discussion as conditions of stability nec- 
essary to maintain the neutralized zone. 

It seems to me that such a discussion, 
taking place before an audience of lead- 
ers of all political persuasions from all 
parts of the world, deserves the support 
of all who believe that honorable and 
lasting resolution of the conflict in Viet- 
nam cannot and must not be left to force 
of arms. I am pleased that the adminis- 
tration has acknowledged the impor- 
tance of this convocation by designating 
one of its highest officials, Ambassador 
Arthur Goldberg, to set forth the admin- 
istration’s viewpoint. And I am pleased, 
too, that there will be seven distinguished 
Members of the U.S. Senate among those 
present. 
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The convocation in Geneva is not lim- 
ited to the matter of Vietnam. It is, in 
fact, called to consider the whole range 
of contemporary threats to coexistence: 
the division of Europe as exemplified by 
the existence of two Germanys; the 
stresses that limit the effectiveness of the 
United Nations and its vital peacekeep- 
ing function; the pressures, the prob- 
lems—and hopefully the ultimate bene- 
fits—of the technological revolution that 
is reshaping our world. 

But any contemporary discussion of 
the broad issues of war and peace ines- 
capably begins with Vietnam. This tragic 
conflict has become the focus of contem- 
porary history. It raises great and fun- 
damental questions as to the exercise of 
military and political power. And, ines- 
capably, it raises the moral gestions that 
weigh so heavily upon each of us, no 
matter what view he may take of our 
country’s increasing involvement on the 
Asian mainland. 

Robert Hutchins has said that his cen- 
ter has tried to devise the convocation 
program so as to “keep the moral issue 
on an agenda that of necessity must deal 
intensively and directly with questions 
of military intervention, political con- 
frontation, nuclear deterrence, the dis- 
parity between rich nations and poor, 
overpopulation, and all the other ur- 
gently practical matters that afflict us 
wherever we live.” 

Thus, as did the meeting that pre- 
ceded it in New York 2 years ago, the 
convocation has taken its name—Pacem 
in Terris—from the great encyclical of 
the late Pope John who addressed him- 
self to men of good will of all faiths, and 
of none. F 

No one should delude himself that talk 
alone can bring peace to a divided world. 
Yet no one can doubt that the absence 
of rational dialog among the peoples 
and their leaders can produce anything 
but an extension of world tensions. We 
are all in the debt of the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions and 
those who will come from around the 
world to consider the threats to coex- 
istence that cast a shadow on the human 
race. 


MADISON CAPITAL TIMES HITS 
SUPER OIL GIVEAWAY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Hart] is conducting a great 
battle in the Judiciary Committee to try 
to save a natural resource of almost in- 
credible value: the oil shale deposits in 
Western States worth an estimated $3.5 
trillion; that is right, $342 thousand 
billion. 

With this much at stake, the battle for 
special ‘interest control is well financed 
and politically powerful, as might be 
expected. 

The Secretary of the Interior has come 
up with a highly questionable proposal 
for huge consortiums—$100 million con- 
sortiums to be exact—to research and 
then exploit this vast resource. 

This method would play right into the 
hands of the most powerful financial and 
political element in America; namely, big 
oil. 

The Capital Times of Madison, is an 
excellent article by its Washington cor- 
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respondent, Al Maund, analyzes this po- 
tential giveaway. 

‘I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BIGGEST GIVEAWAY IN HISTORY 


Wasurcron.—The biggest giveaway of 
natural resources in American history may 
be going on under our very eyes. It dwarfs 
Teapot, Dome but—far from being a furtive 
affair—all moves have been announced and 
it promises to have the blessing of Congress. 

This is the fear of a number of liberals 
here who charge that the Interior Depart- 
ment is. handing over to the petroleum 
“oligopoly” federally-owned oil-shale deposits 
in Colorado, Utah and Wyoming that have 
an estimated worth of $3.5 trillion. 

Some observers bitterly say this arrange- 
ment represents President Johnson’s payoff 
to the oil industry for past favors and his 
bid to get campaign funds from them in 
1968. 

The situation is roughly this: 

The Western shale areas are said to have 
in them five or six times more oil than has 
been produced in the U.S. to date. But there 
has been no production carried out in this 
vast preserve, and ‘there is difference of opin- 
ion as to whether a method exists for profit- 
ably extracting oil from the rocks. 

Naturally the Western states involved are 
strongly in favor of having production efforts 
launched. Under a mineral leasing act passed 
in 1920 the Secretary of the Interior is em- 
powered to parcel out federal lands for drill- 
ing by oll-seekers. But the extraction of oil 
from shale would clearly involve much more 
capital investment than the raising of a con- 
ventional well rig. It promised to be a game 
only the rich could play. And it wouldn't be 
politic to hand over the public domain to 
the rich—too baldly, that is. 

After a couple of years of wrestling the 
problem and with counsel from a citizens 
advisory committee, Secretary Udall came up 
with a formula. 

Its implications were brought out at hear- 
ings held earlier this month by a Senate 
anti-monopoly subcommittee under the 
chairmanship of Sen. Philip Hart (D-Mich.). 

Udall proposes to give a research-and-de- 
velopment lease to any oil-seeker who can 
pledge $100 million to the project. If the test 
proves successful, then the entrepreneur 
would be granted a larger production lease. 

Wouldn't this $100 million requirement 
shut out many investors? Udall expressed 
the hope that small fry would band together 
in consortiums to finance ventures. 

But two member of the oil shale advisory 
committee—economist J. K. Galbraith and 
the old New Dealer Benjamin Cohen—regis- 
tered strong dissent. As did former Illinois 
Sen. Paul Douglas, who appeared as a witness. 

They contended that the only $100 million 
consortiums would be those formed by the 
big oil companies. And they raised the basic 
question: What’s the rush? 

Why push the exploitation of these lands 
when the earliest time of need for the oil in 
them would be 1985? 

Why not a federal research program that 
would determine the best means of produc- 
tion and the true value of leases? 

There is also the argument that the federal 
government itself might develop these public 
lands in a fashion that would break the 
price-fixing yoke the oil industry has im- 
posed upon consumers. 

The proponents of this radical idea point 
out that the most efficient method of proc- 
essing oil shale conceived thus far involves 
techniques for which federal agencies are 
well suited. 

This technique—the in situ“ method— 
calls for se off underground atomic 
bombs to melt the shale. The Atomic Energy 
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Committee has already performed such a 
chore for natural gas producers in New 
Mexico. 

Then there would be the dipping-off of 
the oil and bringing it to the surface. The 
U.S. Bureau of Mines has been involved in 
this retort technique since 1945. 

However, as things stand now, Secretary 
Udall can proceed with his $100 million plan. 
No legislation is required. Only massive Con- 
gressional protest could stop it. 

The House Interior Committee, chaired by 
Wayne Aspinall of Colorado, has been singu- 
larly incurious about the matter. And there 
are those who suggest that a great deal has 
been made between the Interior Department 
and Aspinall, whose hostility toward con- 
servation projects is notorious. 

The purported swap is said to be: Aspinall 
gets the oil-shale development for his home 
state; in return he will no longer block bills 
giving federal protection and help to tame 
“wild rivers” like the Wolf River in Wisconsin 
or to preserves like the Apostle Islands. 


Rep. Bob Kastenmeier (D-Watertown) is 


a new member of the Interior Committee. He 
says he favors a “go-slow” attitude toward 
development of the federal oil-shale lands. 
He opposes leasing them to private interests 
and even expresses reservations about the 
government doing research and development, 
for fear this publicly-financed effort might 
be given gratis to the oil companies, 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON CON- 
SUMER INTERESTS SUPPORTS 
TRUTH IN LENDING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
April 13, Mr. Leslie V. Dix, Acting Ex- 
ecutive Director of the President's Com- 
mittee on Consumer Interests, delivered 
an impressive statement before the 
Banking and Currency Committee on the 
truth-in-lending bill. Mr. Dix was rep- 
resenting Miss Betty Furness, who was 
not officially sworn in until May 1. 

Mr. Dix delivered a most effective sum- 
mary of the arguments for truth in lend- 
ing. The President’s Committee on Con- 
sumer Interests has been in touch with 
various Officials where truth in lending 
has been tried, such as in Massachusetts 
and in the Canadian Province of Nova 
Scotia. The President’s Committee con- 
cluded that truth in lending has proved 
to be fair, practical, and workable. 

The strong endorsement given to the 
bill by the President’s Committee on 
Consumer Interests is further evidence 
of the strong support the administration 
has given to this long-delayed reform. 
I am hopeful that when the subcommit- 
tee meets on June 8 and 9, it can report 
out an effective bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mr. Dix’s statement printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF LESLIE V. Dix, ACTING EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR, PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON 
CONSUMER INTERESTS 
It is a pleasure to testify on behalf of Miss 

Betty Furness, the Special Assistant to the 

President for Consumer Affairs—designate, 

and the President’s Committee on Consumer 

Interests. Due to commitments antedating 

her appointment, Miss Furness will not be 

on duty until May 1. As you know, Miss 

Furness has endorsed S. 5 in her March 28 

report to the Chairman. Additionally, she has 

reviewed the statement I am giving here 
today and it coincides with her views. 
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We are convinced that the American con- 
sumer wants truth-in-lending legislation and 
that the country is now ready for it. Indica- 
tions of this trend are contained in: the 
results of certain Congressional polls which 
have been reported; in the success of similar 
legislation in Massachusetts; the introduc- 
tion of similar bills in other State legisla- 
tures; and, the recognition of the need for 
uniform consumer credit legislation by the 
National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws. 

In connection with the record of Truth- 
in-Lending achievement in Massachusetts, 
I would like to emphasize a few words taken 
from a letter from the Honorable John P. 
Clair, Deputy Commissioner of Banks and 
General Counsel to the Special Assistant to 
the President for Consumer Affairs and 
which has been forwarded to this Com- 
mittee. I quote: N 

“Truth in Lending has met with an un- 
usual and unexpected measure of success. 
The allegations made by those who opposed 
the principle of truth in lending, on the 
ground that it was completely unworkable, 
have been proved beyond doubt to have 
been in error. We are encountering no dif- 
ficulty from the lending agencies of this 
Commonwealth. As a matter of fact, the 
reverse is true. I think it a fair statement 
to say that the banking interests at every 
level are co-operating in every possible way, 
and that as a result thereof, the public in- 
terest is being substantially served.” 

Commissioner Clair went on to add that 
the other Massachusetts law (Chapter 255D, 
G.L.), which requires full disclosure in an- 
nual percentage and dollars in all retail sales 
of goods or services on time, is also meeting 
with success and that the“. . . normal dis- 
turbances, which any new regulatory statute 
creates, have been resolved through the full 
co-operation of the great majority of retailers 
in this Commonwealth .. .” Our report to 
you, Mr. Chairman, also states that the Cana- 
dian province of Nova Scotia has experienced 
success with its Truth-in-Lending law as well. 

We should acknowledge the work of the 
National Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws in their project of some years standing 
to develop a Uniform Consumer Credit Code, 
hopefully for ultimate adoption by the sev- 
eral States. But the deliberations are not 
finished, nor does the draft code provide for 
disclosure of all finance charges in terms of 
an annual percentage rate. Moreover, it will 
likely be some time before all States will en- 
act the code if the history of the development 
of the Uniform Commercial Code is an ex- 
ample. While truly a monumental achieve- 
ment, this code was considered and debated 
for approximately seven years before adoption 
by the Commissioners and endorsed by the 
American Bar Association in 1952. Only now, 
after two decades, has it been adopted by 47 
States and 2 Territories, and most of the 
States have made some variations from the 
Uniform Code as proposed to them for adop- 
tion by the Commissioners (reference: Fore- 
word, pp. vili-ix, Uniform Laws Annotated, 
Uniform Commercial Code). 

Even if the current project, the Uniform 
Consumer Credit Code, is eventually sent to 
the States for enactment, there is no guaran- 
tee that each jurisdiction will use the same 
criteria for comparing the costs of credit. 
However, should the Consumer Credit Code 
be adopted by all the States as drafted, it 
would complement S. 5 with neither the code 
nor S. 5 being a substitute, one for the other, 
And of course, should the Uniform Consumer 
Credit Code in its final form prove to meet 
fully the standards of the present bill, Sec- 
tion 6(b) thereof provides for the exemption 
of any State from its requirement if the 
State law meets the disclosure standards of 
Section 4. Consequently, we believe it cannot 
be argued, at any rate convincingly, that S. 
5 is unnecessary on the grounds that other 
solutions may be on the horizon. 
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As to need, we suggest that enactment of 
S. 5 is more than ever in the public interest 
because of the growing use of consumer 
credit and the entry of additional businesses 
into the field of credit, charging 18% per 
annum and even beyond 18%. All citizens 
who use credit should be appraised of these 
costs as a matter of elementary candor and 
fair dealing. The Independent Bankers As- 
sociation of America is of the same view 
according to their resolution adopted March 
4, 1967, which endorses S. 5. Great weight 
should be given to this expression from an 
organization which, according to your March 
21 statement, Chairman Proxmire, represents 
nearly one-half the total number of banks in 
the country. Also endorsing S. 5, a credit 
manager of one of the large furniture stores 
in the mid-west wrote us on March 25, cate- 

rizing S. 5 asa“... good, necessary, and 
fair bill” as follows:. . . We will be happier 
when everyone has to disclose the true an- 
nual percentage rate and we can eliminate 
the vagueness that has become a yoke 
around our necks in answering customer’s 
questions about the annual percentage rate 
per year...” 

Insistence on full and fair disclosure un- 
der the comparative features of S. 5 will be 
of great importance to young married couples 
who may not have the cash to set up a 
household. Families are now started earlier 
and the resultant capital expenditures that 
must be then made are customarily financed 
over a period of time. These young people 
simply have not had the time to accumulate 
sufficient funds to make acquisitions on other 
than a credit basis. All people should use 
credit wisely, but it can be catastrophic for 
young persons starting out in life to over- 
extend themselves. This bill will point the 
way to sound money management, especially 
for the untutored. But sound money man- 
agement is more difficult without the com- 
parability tool of an annual percentage rate 
by which to make decisions as between lend- 
ers or vendors of credit. Additionally, S. 5 
will be important to the established family 
that wishes to borrow for an expensive item 
such as a college education for children of 
which I shall say more later. Indeed, Truth- 
in-Lending will be of value of any family 
faced with a sudden expense. But, quite apart 
from the emergent situations, the use of 
credit is now a way of life and figures in the 
usual purchases of furniture, automobiles 
and homes. 

Credit can be costly. The cost of using 
credit and how these costs are assessed by 
lenders has become of increasing concern be- 
cause of the size of the total consumer debt, 
now approximating $93.4 billion as of Janu- 
ary 1967 with interest and finance charges 
amounting to about $13 billion. 

S. 5 provides for all charges above the oth- 
erwise cash price to be included in the total 
amount financed. So many shoppers for credit 
are treated with the razzle-dazzle of gim- 
mickry and superfluous charges tucked under 
such terms as “investigative fees,” “credit 
checks” or “finance charges,” etc., that it is 
critically important for all charges, as S. 5 
provides, to be clearly stated and included 
in the computation of the annual percentage 
rate. It is well documented that the low-in- 
come groups, who cannot afford the dollars 
for convenience, often pay overcharges with- 
out reason, all because the true credit costs 
and interest rates are disguised and larded 
over by complicated mathematical sophistry. 

The Consumer Advisory Council in its Re- 
port to the President last year had this to 
say about lending practices: 

For the wary and well-to-do as well as the 
unsophisticated and economically despairing, 
present-day practices make it almost impos- 
sible to make intelligent decisions about 
credit, Various methods of stating consu- 
mer credit costs confuse, confound, and often 
mask the true financing costs. In an ideal 
credit transaction, the debtor is told the ac- 
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curate price of credit and the charges are 
stated as an annual rate...” 

As you know, President Johnson has urged 
the adoption of Truth-in-Lending in each of 
his three Consumer Messages to the Con- 
gress. Most recently on February 17 he said: 

“The consumer should not have to be an 
actuary or a mathematician to understand 
the rate of interest that is being charged.” 

Recently, I saw a photograph of a bank 
front. On the sign are these words: 

5% Interest. 

Certificate of Deposit. 

3 Months $500 or More. 

Another sign on the outside wall shows a 
borrower gazing at a set of car keys. This 
picture is captioned: 

“Yours... for only 5% interest.” 

Quite obviously the loan couldn't be for 
5% per annum because no bank could pay 
a depositor 5% on deposits and then lend 
money at the same rate. 

The basic fault, as we see it, under present 
practices is that a consumer cannot compare 
the relative credit costs (and therefore 
choose knowledgeably) between, for exam- 
ple, revolving credit accounts, retail install- 
ment contracts, installment loans from 
banks, small loan companies, and credit un- 
ions, or the use of liquid assets such as sav- 
ings accounts. 

Here are but two examples of the confu- 
sion common under present practices, 
brought to our attention: 

One California writer was solicited by a 
finance company domiciled in Iowa that 
urged her, as its brochure said, “to phone 
and ask for it now.” 

She would pay $5.00 a month for 24 months 
on a loan of $89.42. Total interest charges 
would total $30.58. Our correspondent was 
shocked when she determined that the total 
interest rate was about 33 per cent. 

Secondly, Raymond C. Jancauskas, SJ., a 
teacher of statistics in the School of Business 
Administration, Loyola University, Chicago, 
reports of tactics used by certain lenders to 
switch would-be borrowers from the true six 
per cent Federally guaranteed loan, as spec- 
ified in terms of the Higher Education Act. 
In fact, writes Father Jancauskas (and I 
quote from his article appearing in the March 
25, 1967, issue of the America magazine), an 
applicant switched from the true six per 
cent loan to one advertised as a loan with a 
“credit service charge [of] ...4 per cent per 
annum computed on the amount of edu- 
cational charges each year. Since such 
charges—or tuition payments—are common- 
ly paid twice a year, Father Jancauskas has 
computed that the total loan is really a true 
Tate of 13.5 per cent. He also reports that 
other educational loan plans from finance 
agencies actually cost the borrower effective 
annual rates of 21 and 31.6 per cent—and yet 
the dollar cost of the loan seems deceptively 
low. 

The opportunity to compare approximate 
annual percentage rates on different loans is 
now afforded members of the Armed Forces 
by virtue of a Department of Defense direc- 
tive which now prescribes minimum stand- 
ards of fairness for sellers and lenders to 
observe in dealing with military personnel as 
consumers. This landmark issuance recog- 
nizes that the great majority of those en- 
gaged in making loans and extending credit 
deal fairly and justly with our military per- 
sonnel, but it also recognizes that many 
members of the Armed Forces are young and 
inexperienced in these matters and therefore 
unable to determine on their own whether 
they are paying fair and proper finance 
charges. Accordingly, the directive provides 
a set of minimum standards of fairness for 
credit contracts including the full disclosure 
of key information such as the approximate 
annual rate. Surely, the rest of the citizens 
of this country should be entitled to the 
same information as now afforded the Armed 
Forces and the residents of Massachusetts. 
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In short, the objections still heard in some 
quarters about stating the charges in terms 
of an annual rate suggest that some vendors. 
are afraid of price competition. However, we 
believe that the great preponderance of com- 
petent businessmen will appreciate the wis- 
dom of S. 5; that they will be willing to abide 
by the rules and the law, not only 
for what it will do for the buyer but what 
it will do for them in fostering fair com- 
petition—one of the most American of our 
traditions, The ethical businessman knows 
that to mislead his customers is both wrong 
and eventually self-defeating. The sharp and 
shoddy credit practices are not for him; he 
wants to avoid devaluation of his reputation. 
Forcing the evasive seller of “E-Z Credit” to 
state his price and annual percentage rate 
in the same terms as the reputable lender 
or merchant should improve the market- 
place. But even as between the reputable 
vendors of credit—to match and face the 
competition of our peers is the very essence 
of American enterprise. 

May I close by saying that many laws are 
on the statute books to protect the seller or 
lender in the debtor-creditor relationship— 
laws that in one aspect have been charac- 
terized as generally weighted in favor of the 
creditor. For the most part they were orig- 
inally devised as protection for the creditor 
in common law when credit was uncommonly 
granted and cash payment was the usual 
thing rather than the unusual. 

But now we live in a different age where 
credit is commonly used. To the average con- 
sumer, the arsenal of creditor’s remedies and 
the intricacies of modern-day finances are 
little understood, By comparison, the Truth- 
in-Lending bill is a most modest adjustment 
in favor of the consumer. Indeed, there are 
those who believe the bill does not go far 
enough. However, S. 5 will give the buyer the 
information he needs to choose credit 
sources advantageously and to be enabled to 
use credit wisely. Enactment of S. 5 will be 
in accord with another of President John- 
son’s consumer statements when he said, 
“The antiquated legal doctrine, ‘Let the 
buyer beware,’ should be superseded by the 
doctrine, ‘Let the seller make full disclo- 
sure?” The voluminous testimony adduced 
over the years on predecessor bills establishes 
beyond argument that as a shopping tool or 
comparison device, the disclosure of finance 
charges, coupled with an approximate an- 
nual percentage rate, are basic to the pro- 
tection of the consumer. 

We urge the adoption of S. 5. Thank you. 


CUNA REPORT ON TRUTH IN LEND- 
ING HEARINGS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
May 1967 issue of the Credit Union 
magazine contains an excellent report on 
the recent truth in lending hearings. The 
magazine quotes liberally from the testi- 
mony of former Senator Douglas, who 
was the leadoff witness in support of the 
measure. 

I believe that the recent hearings on 
truth in lending added immeasurably to 
the consideration of this important bill. 
Those who supported the bill as well as 
those who opposed it were constructive 
and provided useful information to the 
committee. The bill has been before the 
Banking and Currency Committee for 6 
long years. I am confident that on June 
8 and 9, when the subcommittee meets 
to mark up the bill, it can come to a 
reasonable conclusion and report a bill 
which protects the consumer without 
imposing an intolerable burden on busi- 


ness. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
Credit Union magazine’s report on the 
Senate hearings. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CAPITAL EVENTS REPORTED BY CREDIT UNION 
MAGAZINE'S WASHINGTON DESK, May 1967 


There’s usually high drama in a Congres- 
sional committee hearing, no matter what 
the subject. There’s comedy and humor, 
emotional appeal and cold analysis, detailed 
testimony and verbal fireworks. After all, 
most federal legislation has an impact upon 
millions of people, directly or indirectly. ` 

The Senate hearings on truth-in-lending 
legislation were no exception to the rule. In 
the Subcommittee on Financial Institutions 
of the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, the battle on the truth-in-lending 
bill (Senate Bill 5) was really fought. The 
initial struggle for any federal legislation is 
waged in committee; if the bill is not acted 
upon favorably by the committee, its chances 
of ever reaching the floor of the Senate or 
House are practically nil. 

Late last month the truth-in-lending bill 
went through its ordeal of committee hear- 
ings. A parade of witnesses presented testi- 
mony to the committee for more than a 
week—witnesses who supported the bill 
without reseryation; witnesses who proposed 
modifications and amendments; witnesses 
who damned the measure as unworkable, un- 
democratic, and dictatorial. 

Some fought for what they believed to be 
an essential right of the consumer—the right 
to be informed fully in the money market 
place. Others fought for what they believed 
to be just as essential a right—the right to 
do business without additional government 
controls. Those were the basic battle lines 
in the drama. 

Undoubtedly the dramatic high point in 
the hearings on the bill came in the opening 
session when former Senator Paul H. Douglas 
of Illinois led off as the first witness in sup- 
port of the measure. The tall, white-haired 
Mr. Douglas who fathered the truth-in-lend- 
ing bill years ago and fought valiantly and 
unsuccessfully for its enactment, is greatly 
respected for his integrity, ideals and prin- 
ciples. His opening statement to the commit- 
tee was a veritable primer on lending, full of 
pertinent facts, sound philosophy, and keen 
observations, 

“The legislative process,” he observed, 18 
founded upon the clash of ideas of men who 
pursue the truth. And so that is why I am 
here today—to once again raise the call for 
truth in lending.” 

Commenting on the credit industry: “Con- 
sumers themselves are the best judges of 
how much debt they can afford, but when 
the cost of credit is obscured, this self adjust- 
ing mechanism is frustrated . . I don’t see 
why it has never occurred to the credit indus- 
try that one way of reducing the number of 
bankruptcies is to make people aware of the 
cost of credit. Instead of opposing truth in 
lending, it seems to me the credit industry 
should support it out of its own economic 
self-interest.” 

Then there was this observation: Another 
possible reason for industry opposition is the 
desire to avoid meaningful price competition. 
Disclosure of the annual rate will gradually 
make consumers more aware of differences in 
the cost of credit. This would inevitably 
lead to price competition on the part of 
creditors ... Every industry tries to avoid 
price competition as much as possible. So 
it is only natural that when public policy at- 
tempts to foster greater price competition, 
such proposals are vehemently opposed. 
Banks in particular should gain from a rev- 
elation of the true rates 

Next came a lesson from history: “It should 
always be remembered that the American 
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Bankers Association fought the creation of 
the Federal Reserve System with great bitter- 
ness and the utmost vigor and vehemence. 
Now they are its strongest supporter, and 
seem to believe they originated it!” 

There was this pointer on public relations: 
“Responsible creditors have nothing to fear 
from telling the public the truth, and I 
should think that from the standpoint of 
good public relations, they ought to take the 
lead in supporting such legislation.” 

Then there was a lesson in logic: “A rate 
is essentially a standard unit price for the 
rental of money. If unit prices were elimi- 
nated in marketing, the consumer would be 
at a loss to make effective comparisons. Just 
as a price per gallon for gasoline, or a price 
per quart of milk, or a price per pound for 
steak is useful to the consumer, so would 
a standard unit price for money be useful.“ 

And finally this philosophy: “The basic 
philosophy behind truth in lending is a belief 
in free enterprise and in the price system. 
But if markets are to function properly, there 
must be a free flow of information. Perfect 
competition requires perfect information 
By increasing the amount of information on 
consumer credit we will remove a major im- 
perfection in the market place.” 

A packed committee room listened intently 
as the Grand Old Man of truth-in-lending 
expounded his ideas. The audience burst into 
applause as he concluded and rose to leave 
and Chairman Proxmire was agreeably slow 
to gavel down this tribute to the man whose 
spirit still dominates the truth-in-lending 
battle. 

Mr. Douglas brought credit unions into 
his testimony with warm remarks about their 
philosophy and good deeds. After all, Paul H. 
Douglas and credit unions have been mutual 
friends for many years. He has just written a 
foreword to a book to be published this 
month by CUNA International which is a 
basic primer on credit unions, The bock is 
titled “It’s Not Just Money.” In the foreword, 
Mr. Douglas says: I like credit unions. I am 
a credit union member. I know the great and 
good things credit unions have done and are 
doing today .. .” p 

The credit union moyement has backed 
truth-in-lending legislation since it was first 
introduced by Sen.:Douglas eight years ago, 
and is in the forefront again with Senator 
Proxmire’s bill. Testifying on behalf of the 
organized movement at the hearings last 
month was Kenneth J. Marin, immediate past 
president of CUNA and a member of CUNA’s 
Executive Committee. 

Admitting that “some confusion will result 
initially” if the bill becomes law, Marin went 
on to say that we believe that the time has 
come to destroy the 6 per cent myth and to 
put some facts back into the consumer lend- 
ing business. Consumer credit has become too 
important to the economy to allow the per- 
petuation of such a meaningless fiction, We 
anticipate just as much confusion as do most 
other lenders, but we are prepared to handle 
it.” 

In discussing the bill, Marin stressed “that 
it is essential to retain the approximate 
annual percentage rate disclosure require- 
ment, to retain the coverage of revolving and 
open-end credit, and to retain the inclusion 
of all charges incident to the extension of 
credit.” In regard to including all charges 
Marin pointed out, “To do otherwise would 
be to destroy the yardstick of measurement. 
To allow a creditor to quote an interest rate 
and then add on extra fees would in effect 
increase the rate and effectively distort the 
disclosure.” 


THE INVALUABLE ASSISTANCE OF 
THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the intricacies of obtaining a Govern- 
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ment defense contract can at times be 
baffling, even to businessmen experienced 
in this field. To the small businessman 
seeking his first Government contract the 
prospects can be almost forbidding. 

Even though he may have a superior 
product to offer, the small manufacturer 
can become discouraged and seek an- 
other outlet for his product. 

Fortunately, Government procure- 
ment officers are generally well aware 
that big business does not have a ham- 
merlock on all knowledge and ideas. Of- 
ten it is the lone inventor, the small busi- 
nessman with a superior product or im- 
proved method who brings about change 
and progress. Today, half of the chemical 
products regularly sold were unknown 20 
years ago. i 

President Johnson is a strong cham- 
pion of the small businessman; He knows 
that much of the change that is occurring 
today is due to the small businessmen’s 
ingenuity, willingness to take risks and 
ability to adapt to new conditions. Small 
businesses are the seedbed of the econ- 
omy, where growth is the normal pat- 
tern and innovation is an everyday oc- 
currence. That is one reason why the 
President has urged that small business 
be made one of the greatest growth in- 
dustries of the Nation. 

Under a vigorous Administrator, Ber- 
nard L. Boutin, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration is waging an unceasing bat- 
tle on behalf of the independent small 
businessman. 

It is vitally important to Administra- 
tor Boutin to give more than passive sup- 
port to small business. He demands ac- 
itve efforts to discover the innovators 
among, the 4.8 million small businessmen 
and other prospective small businessmen 
in this country. SBA follows through by 
providing small businessmen with finan- 
cial and managerial assistance that is 
needed to bring their ideas before the 
public. 

Among the services SBA provides to 
small businessmen is assisting in selling 
their products and services to the Fed- 
eral Government. The Department of De- 
fense spends billions of dollars annually 
for products and services. Despite the 
measures the Department has instituted 
to give small firms a chance to bid on 
these contracts, it is often difficult for 
the small producer to receive a hearing 
before the appropriate officials. 

It is in cases like this that SBA’s 
assistance can be invaluable to the small 
manufacturer. I would like to illustrate 
an example of this by relating the ex- 
perience of a Missouri citizen, John A. 
Ware, president of MESCO, Inc., 501 
North Main Street, Grain Valley, Mo. 

John Ware is an enterprising small 
manufacturer. His business has been 
successful, but as an enterprising busi- 
nessman he is continually seeking new 
customers. He decided to do business 
with Uncle Sam. 

Accordingly, he visited the SBA re- 
gional office in Kansas City and discussed 
potential prospects with SBA’s procure- 
ment specialist. As a starter, Mr. Ware 
picked up current listings of Government 
purchasing offices and the products they 
were seeking to buy. 

John Ware is an experienced hand in 
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bidding on contracts. He had won a num- 
ber of contracts from large concerns by 
being the low bidder. But he had never 
contracted to do business with the Fed- 
eral Government. 

John Ware visited various Govern- 
ment procuring offices, including the De- 
fense Contract Administration Office in 
Kansas City, the Oklahoma City Air 
Materiel Command, the Warner Robins 
Air Force Base in Georgia, and engineers 
at Tinker Air Force Base in Oklahoma. 

Some small businesmen might have 
concluded their search at this point, but 
not John Ware. He was more determined 
than ever. He returned to Grain Valley 
to place a general manager in charge of 
running the business during his absence, 
and went once again to Kansas City. 

The SBA procurement chief there took 
a personal hand in the matter. He called 
the procurement center representatives 
at the Oklahoma City Air Materiel Com- 
mand, told him about John Ware’s prod- 
ucts and enlisted his help in arranging 
an interview with an engineer who 
possessed the technical understanding 
for the products John Ware had to offer. 

Ware spoke with the supervisor of air- 
craft overhaul work at the center. He 
assured Ware that the Air Force was 
continually searching for better products 
and more economic ways to perform 
specified jobs. He invited Mr. Ware to 
submit an engineering proposal for 
equipment to clean stainless steel blades 
in jet engines. 2 18 

The proposal resu a reque 
pid on supplying stainless steel jet engine 
blade cleaning and related support fix- 
tures. John Ware's bid was low, and he 
won his first Government defense con- 
tract in the amount of $280,000. MESCO 
doubled its number of employees after 
being awarded one contract. 

Since then MESCO’s record has been 
most significant. The firm won two more 
contracts totaling $350,000 from Tinker 
Air Force Base and a $300,000 subcon- 
tract from a Pennsylvania firm that was 
the recipient of a defense contract. 

John Ware is proud of his company’s 
progress and of the increasing acceptance 
by the industry of his special parts 
handling equipment and his custom 
designed parts cleaning cabinets. 

Much of John Ware’s success is 
attributed. to his. determination and 
ingenuity and also to the fact that what 
he had to offer the Federal Government 
represented an improvement over similar 
products submitted by others. 

But Mr. Ware pays tribute to the SBA. 
He says: 

The SBA personnel stressed personal con- 
tact with contracting officers as the best way 
to enter into Government procurement. I 
devote much of my time to selling these men, 
and it has certainly paid off for me. 


Mr. President, it is this kind of help 
that SBA provides that is of inestimable 
value to small innovators like John Ware. 

The Small Business Administration is 
a unique Government agency. It is 
actively engaged in seeking to discover 
men like my constituent, Mr. Ware, and 
to provide them assistance, whether it be 
a loan, or aid in selling to the Govern- 
ment, or developing other markets. 
The help that SBA’s procurement 

specialists gave John Ware enabled his 
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firm to make spectacular growth. His 
firm is an asset to Grain Valley and to 
the State of Missouri. 

Because the SBA was on hand to give 
John Ware help when he needed it, the 
Defense Department now has the benefit 
of an improved product from a depend- 
able supplier. 

It all came about because SBA was 
ready to help a man with an idea—in this 
case a new product that performs an im- 
portant function better than it had 
before. 


DEATH OF BULKLEY S. GRIFFIN 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, Bulkley S. 
Griffin, who has covered the Halls of 
Congress for many years, and during 
that time made many friends and earned 
the respect of his fellow newsmen and 
of Senators and Representatives alike, 
died this week. He will be greatly missed. 

I deeply regret the passing of Mr. 
Griffin, a fellow New Englander, who was 
a gentleman, a scholar, a World War I 
veteran, and a war correspondent during 
World War II. 

His tall figure and friendly manner 
were familiar to us all. His is a long 
record of devotion to newspaper work, 
going to Springfield, Mass., where he was 
city editor of the Springfield Republican, 
a newspaper his father edited. 

He covered the campaigns of seven 
Presidents from Coolidge through John- 
son. He was a discerning collector of the 
works of Mark Twain, donating his li- 
brary last year to the Buffalo and Erie 
County Public Library in Buffalo, N.Y. 

He was known to us all as the execu- 
tive editor of the Griffin-Larrabee News 
Bureau here in the Capital, a bureau 
he founded in the early 1920's. Today, 
this bureau has grown to serve more 
than 25 daily newspapers in a number of 
States, including that of my home State 
of Rhode Island. 

I extend my personal sympathies to 
his wife, Mrs. Isabel Kinnera Griffin, and 
daughter, Mrs. John Clark, Jr. 


THE RIGHT TO KNOW 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
American public has indeed “a right to 
know” the answer to the question posed 
by Michael Padev, foreign editor of the 
Indianapolis Star, when he inquires: 
“Why Isn’t the Peace Corps Working in 
Vietnam?” I ask unanimous consent that 
this provocative article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHY Isn’r PEACE CORPS WORKING IN 

VIETNAM? 
(By Michael Padev) 

WAsHINGTON.—“T']l tell you why they are 
not here—they’re chicken, that's why,” the 
G.I. said in disgust. Another G.I. added: 
“They’re supposed to be experts in recon- 
struction work, teachers, social workers, 
medics and all that. They are badly needed 
here, so why don’t they come?” But a third 
G.I. disagreed. “We don't need them,” he said. 
“They might organize peace demonstrations!” 

Others soon joined our group and the 
conversation got very agitated. The place? 
Da Nang—the northernmost part of South 
Vietnam, known to the military as “I Zone.” 
Participants in the conversation? About half 
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@ dozen Marines and three newsmen, includ- 
ing myself. Time? Six months ago. Subject 
of conversation? The Peace Corps, or rather, 
the lack of it—in South Vietnam. 

I don’t remember who started the talk 
about the Peace Corps but I never forget the 
sarcastic bitterness with which the G.. s 
spoke. I myself kept silent as I did not want 
to show my ignorance—I simply did not 
know that the Peace Corps did not operate 
in Vietnam. And I couldn’t imagine why not. 

A few days later, back in Saigon, I started 
asking U.S, officials what they thought about 
it, I did not make myself very popular, Most 
of them tried to change the subject. But I 
persisted and I got very different—and most 
unsatisfactory—answers. 

“It’s too dangerous for those young kids,” 
one official said. But that’s hardly an argu- 
ment. The average G.I. fighting in Vietnam 
is much younger than the average Peace 
Corps volunteer. Another official, asking not 
to be quoted, said: For God's sake don’t 
write anything on the subject! If the Presi- 
dent asked the Peace Corps to come to Viet- 
nam there wouldn’t be any Peace Corps 
left—They will all resign! They are against 
the war, don’t you know? Better forget all 
about it.” 

But I couldn’t forget all about it. Back in 
Washington I kept asking Peace Corps vol- 
unteers and officials I know: “Why doesn’t 
the Peace Corps. work in Vietnam? Are you 
scared to go? Are you ashamed to associate 
with U.S. policy in Vietnam? Don’t you re- 
alize that our soldiers there resent your at- 
titude? Don’t you care what our soldiers 
say?” 

A very important Peace Corps VIP gave 
me this explanation: Peace Corps volunteers 
are not sent to South Vietnam, he said, be- 
cause the South Vietnamese government has 
not asked for them, and it is not the practice 
of the Peace Corps to send volunteers to 
countries which haye not specifically asked 
for them. But that turned out to be—not, 
quite true! South Vietnam hasn't asked offi- 
clally for Peace Corps volunteers for the 
simple reason that the U.S. government has 
asked South Vietnam not to ask for such 
volunteers! The fact is that South Vietnam 
would welcome most foreign help in this 
field. Many volunteers from other friendly 
states are helping the South Vietnamese in 
the kind of work the U.S, Peace Corps is 
suppose to do. 

Finally, after talking to several other 
Peace Corps VIPs, I got another answer. 
Those in charge of the Peace Corps do not 
want its volunteers to go to Vietnam be- 
cause they are afraid that such work might 
damage “the international image” which the 
Peace Corps is said to have. The Peace Corps, 
I was assured, is associated in the minds of 
foreigners with “peaceful work.” Peace Corps 
activities in Vietnam might give Peace Corps 
volunteers a “warlike” image. 

But this argument doesn’t make any 
sense either. There are a lot of peaceful and 
very peace loving U.S. agencies and organi- 
zations, public and private, which operate 
in South Vietnam today and are not afraid 
that their “international image” might be 
damaged. Peace Corps teachers, doctors, hos- 
pital specialists and agricultural workers 
can do a lot of useful and completely “peace- 
ful” work in South Vietnam. Why, then, are 
Peace Corps volunteers not allowed to go to 
South Vietnam? Why? 

The Peace Corps is a public agency, sup- 
ported by taxpayers’ money, and the public 
has a right to know the right answer. 


THE 153D ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
NORWEGIAN CONSTITUTION 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, yester- 
day marked an anniversary which de- 
serves comment and congratulations. 
One hundred and fifty-three years ago, 
on May 17, 1814, a rugged and cou- 
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rageous coastal people in northern Eu- 
rope declared themselves a “free, inde- 
pendent, and indivisible realm.” Thus 
emerged the Kingdom of Norway, While 
other nations were pawns on a Euro- 
pean chessboard òf Napoleon’s making. 
Norwegian leaders from all walks of life 


assembled in the small rural town of 


Eidsvoll, north of Oslo, to reject that 
role. There the Norwegian Constitution 
was formulated under the able leader- 
ship of Christian Magnus Falsen, the 
father of the Constitution. 

We salute our friends in Norway. 
Americans are particularly proud of our 
close alliance and mutual respect with a 
nation which has always been our friend. 
The Constitution which is honored on 
May 17 proclaims ‘the inviolable rights 
of the individual, the sovereignty of the 
people, and the separation of powers 
among the executive, legislative, and ju- 
dicial branches of government. 

Although Norway did not achieve its 
full goal of independence from Sweden 
until 1905, Norway and Norwegians 
everywhere have provided the world 
community with leadership far beyond 
their numbers. Who can forget the mon- 
umental service which Trygve Lie pro- 
vided for the United Nations. The names 


of Fridtjof Nansen; Ronald Amundsen, 


and Thor Heyerdahl become increasing- 
ly important to us as we continue to 
learn more about the undiscovered areas 
of the earth, especially the arctic and 
antarctic regions, And for the minds of 
men, we are indebted to Norwegian 
writers and scholars as Henrik Ibsen, 
Sigrid Undset, and Bjorn Bjornson; in 
music to Ole Bull, Edvard Grieg, and 
Kirsten Flagstad, 

Clearly, the strength and rugged char- 
acter so well expressed in the accom- 
plishments of many Norwegians, and 
Americans of Norwegian descent, lies in 
their undaunted belief in the individual. 

It is with pride and gratitude, Mr. 
President, that I salute the Norwegian 
people. It is my hope and my prayer that 
our two Nations will continue to share 
and enjoy their common heritage of 
freedom. 


A SUPER-SNOOPER FOR MOTHER 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
Mother’s Day has come and gone but 
this year it was different. 

We have seen snooping gear used by 
innumerable people and in innumerable 
ways. We have seen it advertised in many 
slick and deceptive ways. 

But now the ultimate. One of the most 
sophisticated straight wiretap devices 
was recently advertised in a metropoli- 
tan daily as a Mother’s Day present. 

It is hard to believe, but it is true. 

The device is only for mothers with 
affluent sons, as it sells for $595. Basical- 
ly, the device is an open microphone 
which can be installed on the telephone 
system anywhere in a house or office. 
The microphone is activated by dialing 
the number and adding a sonic whistle. 
The phone instrument in the house or 
office does not ring but the dialing in- 
truder can listen through his own micro- 
phone to everything going on a the 
room. As the ad says: ; m 
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You'll be able to hear whatever's happen- 
ing, no matter where you are. 


I-am sure that there are few mothers 
anywhere who would not appreciate 
having this cozy little gadget installed in 
their home. 

And do not forget Father’s Day. Then, 
suspicious mothers might have them in- 
stalled’ on father’s office phone to hear 
what goes on there. 

And if not mother or father, how about 
big brother? 


“RELEASE OF NICKEL FROM 
NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. DODD. Mr: President, a great part 
of the work done by Congress each year 
consists of the consideration and ap- 
proval of what are often called minor 
bills. if 

They are minor bills, in the sense that 
they do not haye the glamour and the 
attention of the, press.and the public 
that the. civil rights, housing, and de- 
fense spending issues enjoy. 

But this kind of routine, lesser legis- 
lation is what o¢cupies much of our time 
and energy. And in reality this is what, 
to a very considerable degree, helps our 
country and our people to go ahead and 
prosper with our everyday affairs. 

An excellent example of what I mean 
is the stockpiling legislation which we 
consider from time to time. 

During the 89th Congress, an impor- 
tant bill to release substantial amounts 
of copper and zinc was approved. 

These materials were important to 
many companies, in my own and other 
States. Without access to the stockpiled 
copper and zine these businesses would 
not have been able to continue at a satis- 
factory level their production for de- 
tense and nondefense purposes. 

This year, we have pending in the 
Senate Armed Services Committee a bill, 
H.R. 5786, to release 60 million pounds 
of nickel from the national stockpile. 

Fifty million pounds would be ear- 
marked for defense needs. The balance, 
10 million pounds, would be made avail- 
able for nondefense uses. 

In my home State of Connecticut there 
are many businesses, particularly the 
electroplating and foundry industries, 


which are dependent upon nickel for 


continued production. 

A number of plants in Connecticut 
either have already had to lay off em- 
ployees or will have to do so very shortly. 

The reason for this is the acute short- 
age of nickel. 

Since the only readily available source 
of nickel is the national stockpile, I hope 
the committee and the Senate will act as 
promptly as possible in approving this 
legislation. 

And I hope Senators will consider sym- 
pathetically the suggestion that the al- 
lotment for nondefense uses be increased 
from the 10 million pounds provided in 
H.R. 5786, to 12 or 15 million pounds. 

I believe this can be done without in- 
terfering with our defense needs, and a 
larger nondefense allotment would be 
helpful to the businesses that are de- 
pendent, for their very existence, on an 
adequate supply of nickel. 

Connecticut and New England are 
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vitally interested in this legislation, and 
I urge once again prompt and prudent 
action by the Senate. 


ABANDONMENT OF RAILROAD PAS- 
SENGER- AND MAIL TRANSPORTA- 
TION 


Mr. PELL. Mr.. President, I wish to 
congratulate the senior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] for his thought- 
ful and constructive proposal, embodied 
in Senate Concurrent Resolution 25, sug- 
gesting an investigation and study of 
railroad passenger and mail transporta- 
tion, combined with a temporary mora- 
torium on abandonments of rail passen- 
ger service, pending completion of the 
study. 

In submitting this proposal on April 
28, and in his prior remarks on April 17, 
the Senator from Colorado ably set forth 
an analysis of the evolution of our na- 
tional transportation systems and of the 
Progressive decline of rail passenger serv- 
ice in the face of the development of our 
present highway and air travel facilities. 
But he suggests, as have I since 1962, 
that there still is or could be a useful 
and appropriate role for rail passenger 
service, and that we therefore should not 
hastily permit the wholesale abandon- 
ment of such service at this time. 

I agree wholeheartedly with Senator 
ArLorr's contention that rail passenger 
service needs modernization and sensible 
application to areas of special need. I am 
glad for this reason that his resolution 
calls for the study of the application of 
high-speed rail service to megalopolitan 
areas and that it specifically asks for in- 
vestigation of the wider use of electric 
power for such high-speed operations 
and for determination also of the useful- 
ness of such innovations of auto carrier 
passenger trains. 

Mr. President, these are all matters 
which have been of great concern to me 
since 1962, when I submitted my origi- 
nal resolution for public authority oper- 
ation of modern rail passenger service 
here in the northeast corridor between 
Washington and Boston. As I have re- 
lated in my book “‘Megalopolis Unbound: 
The Supercity and the Transportation 
of Tomorrow,” my proposal led to the 
evolution of the High-Speed Ground 
Transportation Act of 1965: Under the 
provisions of the act, there is now an 
active and ongoing program of demon- 
strations, research, and development in 
the Department of Transportation. We 
will see some of the first fruits of the 
program later this year when federally 
sponsored operations of ultramodern pas- 
senger trains will begin in the northeast 
megalopolis. 

In view of this background, I am par- 
ticularly delighted that the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado, who comes from 
a part of the country which has not yet 
assumed megalopolitan characteristics, 
is taking such active and farsighted cog- 
nizance of the problem. It may be con- 
tended that some of the provisions of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 25 already 
are encompassed by the intent of the 
High-Speed Ground Transportation Act 
of 1965, but the fact that he has seen 
fit to set them forth independently only 
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adds new force to the merits of the pro- 
gram. I congratulate him and thank him 
indeed for his valuable contribution to 
our consideration.of this problem. 


SENATOR HANSEN PRAISES PLEA 
FOR REALISM 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I take 
this opportunity to commend the 16 Sen- 
ators who yesterday attempted to bridge 
what I consider to be the most important 
“credibility gap’—the gap between 
Washington and Hanoi. 

It would seem to me that the statement 
authored by Senator CHURCH and signed 
by 16 Democratic and Republican Sen- 
ators could help dispel a conviction in 
North Vietnam that a few numerically 
inconsequential demonstrations of dis- 
sent are indicative of the national senti- 
ment toward the war in Vietnam. 

I think it particularly appropriate, al- 
though coincidental, that this effort by 
Senators came at about the time that 
American dead in Vietnam topped the 
10,000 mark. 

I was surprised to read the editorial 
response to the effort of yesterday, in this 
morning’s Washington Post and New 
York Times. The Post observed that “it 
is not likely that Hanoi will be much im- 
pressed,” and the Times, in a not unusual 
negative response, said the Senators are 
“undoubtedly telling the Ho Chi Minh 
government what it already knows.” 

Mr. President, I certainly cannot speak 
for the political leaders of North Viet- 
nam, but I have been to Southeast Asia, 
and I haye talked with Vietnamese fight- 
ing with us in the south. I found many 
of our allies uninformed as to the true 
meaning of dissent in a democracy. 

To many with whom I spoke, it was 
inconceivable that Senators of the party 
in power, or prominent Americans from 
all walks of life, could express such vocif- 
erous opposition without either echoing 
the hidden sentiments of the American 
Government or the majority sentiments 
of the American people. 

In no communistic society is such dis- 
sent tolerated. 

When our allies, for whose independ- 
ence we are fighting, are confused as to 
the true nature of democratic dissent, 
how can we expect a Communist nation 
isolated from us by ideological and com- 
munication barriers to comprehend the 
real meaning of such expression? 

It is well known that in Hanoi, state- 
ments by persons critical of administra- 
tion policy have been given wide 
exposure. 

The New York Times this morning 
editorially demeaned this endeavor by 
Senators. The Washington Post was a 
little more thoughtful in its commentary, 
but no more appreciative of what, in my 
judgment, may be a most important ef- 
fort to change the complexion of the 
Vietnamese conflict from gunfire to 
debate. 

The Senator from Idaho yesterday re- 
lated a conversation with former Under 
Secretary of State George Ball, in which 
Mr. Ball indicated that a statement 
signed by Senators who had opposed the 
bombing of North Vietnam or who had 
advocated a stispension of the bombing 
would have particular impact in Hanoi 
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for reasons that are self-evident. I agree 
that this statement could have an impact 
in Hanoi. I agree that the reasons are 
self-evident. |. 

I commend the Senators, particularly 
Senator CHURCH, for having taken a step 
which: in effect sustains the feeling of 
many that because of the loud dissent of 
the minority, Hanoi misunderstands our 
national attitude toward Vietnam and 
our national resolve in that country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the New 
York Times and Washington Post edi- 
torials to which I have alluded be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 18, 1967 
CONCERN IN THE SENATE 

Alarm and anxiety over the growing in- 
tensity of the Vietnam war are behind the 
pleas and threats coming out of the United 
States Senate in recent days. Sixteen Sen- 
ators, led by Frank Church, Idaho Democrat, 
yesterday sent a message to Hanoi saying that 
despite their criticism of President John- 
son’s policies they are against a withdrawal 
of American forces, They are only the latest 
in a growing list of anguished and helpless 
onlookers. 

They see a larger, more costly and far more 
dangerous war developing. The other day five 
Senators ‘joined Sherman Cooper, Republi- 
can of Kentucky, in warning President 
Johnson that further increases in United 
States military activities in Vietnam might 
end any hope of a peaceful solution and could 
bring Communist China and the Soviet 
Union into the war. Senator Cooper offered 
a suggestion—which was not new—to con- 
fine bombing of North Vietnam to infiltra- 
tion routes. 

The sixteen Senators who yesterday sent a 
message to Hanoi are undoubtedly telling 
the Ho Chi Minh Government what it al- 
ready knows—that the United States has no 
intention of withdrawing from Vietnam. It 
is highly questionable that dissent in the 
United States, demonstrations against the 
war and criticisms of the Johnson Admin- 
istration are fooling Hanoi, or that these 
manifestations of differing opinions in this 
country are the reasons for Hanoi’s continu- 
ing to fight. Every qualified visitor to Hanoi 
in recent months bears witness to the so- 
phistication of the North Vietnamese leaders, 
the adequacy of their information, and their 
determination. 

The Senators who are—quite rightly— 
showing such dismay over the escalating war 
in Vietnam have a good opportunity now 
to call emphatic attention to the one pos- 
sibility of opening peace negotiations—an 
unconditional pause in the bombing of North 
Vietnam. 

Senators like Church, Cooper, Mansfield, 
Robert Kennedy, Fulbright, Morton, Aiken, 
Clark, Hatfield and others—Republicans and 
Democrats alike—are approaching despair, 
judging from their words and acts. But they 
might now all take the plunge together and 
say with Secretary General Thant and Pope 
Paul VI: stop the bombing of North Vietnam. 
These Senators recognize the risk of war 
with China, That being the case, why not 
issue a joint call for the Johnson Adminis- 
tration to accept the lesser risk of a bombing 
pause? 

The time for such a plea is now. Next 
Tuesday, May 23, which is Buddha’s birthday, 
has been marked for a truce by both sides 
in the Vietnam war, On that day of peace, 
opportunity will again be knocking. 

[From the Washington Post, May 18, 1967] 
SENATORS ON WITHDRAWAL 

The 15 dissenting Senators who have 
warned Hanoi that they all oppose any uni- 
lateral American withdrawal from South 
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Vietnam, whatever their differences with the 
Administration, probably will not produce a 
negotiation, or settlement. But their action 
is helpful insofar as it shows that the differ- 
ences among responsible factions in the 
United States are not so great as to threaten’ 
national unity. They amount to disagree- 
ment over how best to pursue the national 
objective of defending the integrity of South 
Vietnam, í 


y 7 

It is not likely that Hanoi will be much 
impressed. Hanoi and the National Liberation 
Front, no doubt, are sustained by the belief 
that American opinion will sooner or later 
compel the Administration to change its 
policies. But they do not require much evi- 
dence to sustain that belief. A single demon- 
strator now and then probably is sufficient 
to keep it alive, The unpleasant fact of the 
matter is that Ho Chi Minh is the most 
completely convinced and committed Com- 
munist leader alive, It is doubtful if any- 
thing can persuade him to renounce his 
long-held objective of acquiring control over 
the pieces of the old French Indo-China Em- 
pire. As long as he possesses any means to 
pursue that purpose, he will no doubt pursue 
it. If his ability to continue ‘aggression is 
diminished, the scale of the effort may di- 
minish or alter. But the prospects of a 
negotiated peace or settlement are extremely 
remote. The action of the Senators, com- 
mendable as it may be as a sign of solidarity, 
probably will not have much impact on the 
leaders of North Vietnam and none on the 
people, who, for the most part never will 
hear of it. 

It may have the virtue of moving the bulk 
of debate in the United States to higher 
ground. For it makes it clear that the debate 
now is primarily a debate over ayatlable 
methods of continuing the struggle and not 
a debate between those who wish to abandon 
it and those who do not. This is a debate 
that gives no occasion for blistering person- 
alities or emotional rows over principle. 

The United States needs to find a formula 
under which, at the lowest costs in life and 
treasure, South Vietnam can be defended. 
And critics of the Administration who know 
how to defend South Vietnam for less costs, 
with fewer casualties and at less risk of wid- 
ening the war, will get a warm welcome from 
those in the Administration who are in 
charge of the struggle. The merits of com- 
peting methods for achieving the national 
objectives to which the United States is 
committed can be debated without any fears 
that they will either aid or comfort the 
enemy. 


WHAT THE REVEREND MARTIN 
LUTHER KING, JR., ACTUALLY 
SAID IN HIS HISTORIC ADDRESS 
ON VIETNAM AT THE RIVERSIDE 
CHURCH IN NEW YORK 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, some 
criticism has been voiced of the address 
on the war in Vietnam delivered by the 
Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., at 
the Riverside Church in New York on 
April 4. Some of the objections have come 
from those who support U.S. policy there 
and that was to be expected. But more 
surprising and, in my view, less war- 
ranted, is the criticism of those who, 
while opposed to, or at least unhappy 
about, U.S. performance in Southeast 
Asia, feel that Dr. King’s associating his 
opposition to the war with the civil rights 
battle and the war on poverty at home 
and their diminishing vigor, was an error 
of judgment on his part. 

But a reading of what Dr. King ac- 
tually did say suggests that some of this 
criticism may have arisen from judg- 
ment inadequately based on headlines or 
on partial excerpts from Dr. King’s 
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memorable address. It needs to be read 
in whole. It is surely a great, moving, 
and eloquent presentation and will be 
a major landmark when the history of 
our times is duly recorded. The author- 
ized publication of the address appears in 
the May 1967 issue.of Ramparts maga- 
zine and is copyrighted by Dr. King. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD.: 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY MARTIN LUTHER KING 


Over the past two years, as I have moved 
to break the betrayal of my own silences and 
to speak from the burnings of my own heart, 
as I have called for radical departures from 
the destruction of Vietnam, many persons 
have questioned me about the wisdom of my 
path, At the heart of their concerns this 
query has often loomed large and loud: Why 
are you speaking about the war, Dr. King? 
Why are you joining the voices of dissent? 
Peace and civil rights don’t mix, they say. 
Aren't you hurting the cause of your people, 
they ask. And when I hear them, though I 
often understand the source of their concern, 
I am nevertheless greatly saddened, for such 
questions mean that the inquirers have not 
really known me, my commitment or my 
calling. Indeed, their questions suggest that 
17 do not know the world in which they 

ve. 

In the light of such tragic misunderstand- 
ing, I deem it of signal importance to try 
to state clearly why I believe that the path 
from Dexter Avenue Baptist Church—the 
church in Montgomery, Alabama, where I 
began my pastorage—leads clearly to this 
sanctuary tonight. 

I come to this platform to make a passion- 
ate plea to my beloved nation. This speech 
is not addressed to Hanoi or to the National 
Liberation Front. It is not addressed to China 
or to Russia. , 

Nor is it an attempt to overlook the ambi- 
guity of the total situation and the need for 
a collective solution to the tragedy of Viet- 
nam. Neither is it an attempt to make North 
Vietnam or the National Liberation Front 
paragons of virtue, nor to overlook the role 
they can play in a successful resolution of 
the problem. While they both may have 
justifiable reasons to be suspicious of the 
good faith of the United States, life and his- 
tory give eloquent testimony to the fact that 
conflicts are never resolved without trustful 
give and take on both sides. 

Tonight, however, I wish not to speak with 
Hanoi and the NLF, but rather to my fellow 
Americans who, with me, bear the greatest 
responsiblity in ending a conflict that has 
exacted a heavy price on both continents. 

Since I am a preacher by trade, I suppose 
it is not surprising that I have seven major 
reasons for bringing Vietnam into the field 
of my moral vision. There is at the outset a 
very obvious and almost facile connection 
between the war in Vietnam and the struggle 
I, and others, have been waging in America. 
A few years ago there was a shining moment 
in that struggle. It seemed as if there was a 
real promise of hope for the poor—both black 
and white—through the Poverty Program. 
Then came the build-up in Vietnam, and I 
watched the program broken and eviscerated 
as if it were some idle political plaything of 
& society gone mad on war, and I knew that 
America would never invest the “necessary 
funds or energies in rehabilitation of its poor 
so long as Vietnam continued to draw men 
and skills and money like some demonic, de- 
structive suction tube. So I was increasingly 
compelled to see the war as an enemy of the 
poor and to attack it as such, 

Perhaps the more tragic recognition of 
reality took place when it became clear to 
me that the war was doing far more than 
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devastating the hopes of the poor at home. 
It was sending their sons and their brothers 
and their husbands to fight and to die in 
extraordinarily high proportions relative to 
the rest of the population. We were taking 
the young black men who had-been crippled 
by our society and sending them 8000 miles 
away to guarantee liberties in Southeast Asia 
which they had not found in Southwest 
Georgia and East Harlem. So we have been 
repeatedly faced with the cruel irony of 
watching Negro and white boys on TV 
Screens as they kill and die together for a 
nation that has been unable to seat them 
together in the same schools. So we watch 
them in brutal solidarity burning the huts of 
a poor village, but we realize that they would 
never live on the same block in Detroit. I 
could not be silent in the face of such cruel 
manipulation of the poor. 

My, third reason grows out of my experi- 
ence in the ghettos of the North over the last 
three years—especially the last three sum- 
mers. As I have walked among the desperate, 
rejected and angry young men, I have told 
them that Molotov cocktails and rifies would 
not solve their problems, I have tried to offer 
them my deepest compassion while main- 
taining my conviction that social change 
comes most meaningfully through non-vio- 
lent action. But, they asked, what about 
Vietnam? They asked if our own nation 
wasn't using massive doses of violence to 
solve its problems, to bring about the changes 
it wanted. Their questions hit home, and I 
knew that I could never again raise my voice 
against the violence of the oppressed in the 
ghettos without having first spoken clearly 
to the greatest purveyor of violence in the 
world today—my own government. 

For those who ask the question, “Aren't 
you a Civil Rights leader?” and thereby mean 
to exclude me from the movement for peace, 
I have this further answer. In 1957 when a 
group of us formed the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, we chose as our mot- 
to: “To save the soul of America.” We were 
convinced that we could not limit our vi- 
sion to certain rights for black people, but 
instead affirmed the conviction that America 
would never be free or saved from itself un- 
less the descendants of its slaves were loosed 
from the shackles they still wear. 

Now, it should be incandescently clear that 
no one who has any concern for the integ- 
rity and life of America today can ignore 
the present war. If America’s soul becomes 
totally poisoned, part of the autopsy must 
read “Vietnam.” It can never be saved 80 
long as it destroys the deepest hopes of men 
the world over. 

As if the weight of such a commitment 
to the life and health of America were not 
enough, another burden of responsibility 
was placed upon me in 1964; and I cannot 
forget that the Nobel Prize for Peace was 
also a commission—a commission to work 
harder than I had ever worked before for 
the “brotherhood of man.” This is a calling 
that takes me beyond national allegiances. 
but even if it were not present I would yet 
have to live with the meaning of my com- 
mitment. to the ministry of Jesus Christ. 
To me the relationship of this ministry to 
the making of peace is so obvious that 1 
sometimes marvel at those who ask me why 
I am speaking against the war. Could it be 
that they do not know that the good news 
was meant for all men—communist and 
capitalist, for their children and our, for 
black and white, for revolutionary and con- 
servative? Have they forgotten that my min- 
istry is in obedience to the One who loved 
His enemies so fully that He died for them 
What then can I say to the Viet Cong or to 
Castro or to Mao as a faithful minister of 
this One? Can I threaten them with death, 
or must I not share with them my life? 

And as I ponder the madness of Vietnam, 
my mind goes constantly to the people of 
that peninsula. I speak now not of the sol- 
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diers ot each side, not of the junta in Sai- 
gon, but simply of the people who have been 
living under the curse of war for almost 
three continuous decades, I think of them, 
too, because it is clear to me that there 
will be no meaningful solution there until 
some attempt is made to know them and 
their broken cries. 

They must see Americans as strange lib- 
erators.. The Vietmamese proclaimed their 
own independence in 1945 after a combined 
French and Japanese occupation and before 
the communist revolution in China, Even 
though they quoted the American Declara- 
tion of Independence in their own document 
of freedom, we refused to recognize them, 
Instead, we decided to support France in 
its re-conquest of her former colony. 

Our government felt then that the Viet- 
namese people were not ready“ for inde- 
pendence, and we again fell victim to the 
deadly Western arrogance that has poisoned 
the international atmosphere for so long. 
With that tragic decision, we rejected a revo- 
lutionary government. seeking self-determi- 
nation, and a government that had been 
established not by China (for whom the Viet- 
namese have no great love) but by clearly 
indigenous forces that included some com- 
munists. For the peasants, this new govern- 
ment meant real land reform. one of the 
most important needs in their lives. 

For nine years following 1945 we denied 
the people of Vietnam the right of inde- 
pendence. For nine years we vigorously sup- 
ported the French in their abortive effort 
to re-colonize Vietnam. 

Before the end of the war we were meeting 
80 per cent of the French war costs. Even 
before the French were defeated at Dien Bien 
Phu, they began to despair of their reckless 
action, but we did not. We them 
with our huge financial and military supplies 
to continue the war even after they had lost 
the will to do so. 

After the French were defeated it looked 
as if independence and land reform would 
come again through the Geneva agreements, 
But instead there came the United States, 
determined that Ho should not unify the 
temporarily divided nation, and the peasants 
watched again as we supported one of the 
most vicious modern dictators—our chosen 
man, Premier Diem. The peasants watched 
and cringed as Diem ruthlessly routed out all 
opposition, supported their extortionist land- 
lords and refused even to discuss reunifica- 
tion with the North. The peasants watched 
as all this was presided oyer by U.S, influence 
and then by increasing numbers of U.S. 
troops who came to help quell the insurgency 
that Diem’s methods had aroused. When 
Diem was overthrown they may haye been 
happy, but the long line of military dictator- 
ships seemed to offer no real change—espe- 
cially in terms of their need for land and 
peace. 

The only change came from America as 
we increased our troops commitments in sup- 
port of governments which were singularly 
corrupt, inept and without popular support. 
All the while, the people read our leaflets and 
received regular promises of peace and dem- 
ocracy—and land reform. Now they languish 
under our bombs and consider us—not their 
fellow Vietnamese—the real enemy. They 
move sadly and apathetically as we herd them 
off the land of their fathers into concentra- 
tion camps where minimal social needs are 
rarely met. They know they must move or 
be destroyed by our bombs. So they go. 

watch as we poison their water, as 
we kill a million acres of their crops. They 
must weep as the bulldozers destroy their 
precious trees. They wander into the hospi- 
tals, with at least 20 casualties from Ameri- 
can firepower for each Viet Cong-inflicted 
injury. So far we may have killed a million 
of them—mostly children. 

What do the peasants think as we ally 
ourselves with the landlords and as we re- 
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fuse to put any action into our many words 
concerning land reform? What do they think 
as we test out our latest weapons on them, 
just as the Germans tested out new medi- 
cine and new tortures in the concentration 
camps of Europe?* Where are the roots of 
the independent Vietnam we claim to be 
building? 

Now there is little left to build on—save 
bitterness. Soon the only solid physical foun- 
dations remaining will be found at our mili- 
tary bases and in the concrete of the concen- 
tration camps we call “fortified hamlets,” 
The peasants may well wonder if we plan to 
build our new Vietnam on such grounds as 
these. Could we blame them for such 
thoughts? We must speak for them and raise 
the questions they cannot raise, These too 
are our brothers. 

Perhaps the more difficult but no less nec- 
essary task is to speak for those who have 
been designated as our enemies. What of ‘the 
NLF—that strangely anonymous group we 
call vo or communists? What must they 
think of us in America when they realize 
that we permitted the repression and cruelty 
of Diem which helped to bring them into 
being as a resistance group in the South? 
How can they believe in our integrity when 
now we speak of “aggression from the North“ 
as if there were nothing more essential to the 
war? How can they trust us when now we 
charge them with violence after the mur- 
derous reign of Diem, and charge them with 
violence while we pour new weapons of death 
into their land? + A 

How do they judge us when our officials 
know that their membership is less than 25 
per cent communist and yet insist on giving 
them the blanket name? What must they be 
thinking when they know that we are aware 
of their control of major sections of Vietnam 
and yet we appear ready to allow national 
elections in which this highly organized po- 
litical parallel government will have no part? 
They ask how we can speak of free elections 
when the Saigon press is censored and con- 
trolled by the military junta. And they are 
surely right to wonder what kind of new 
government we plan to help form without 
them—the only party in real touch with the 

ts. They question our political goals 
and they deny the reality of a peace settle- 
ment from which they will be excluded. Their 
questions are frighteningly relevant. 

Here is the true meaning and value of 
compassion and non-violence—when it helps 
us to see the enemy’s point of view, to hear 
his questions, to know his assessment of 
ourselves. For from his view we may indeed 
see the basic weaknesses of our own condi- 
tion, and if we are mature, we may learn 
and grow and profit from the wisdom of the 
brothers who are called the opposition. 

‘So, too, with Hanol. In the North, where 
our bombs now pummel the land, and our 
mines endanger the waterways, we are met 
by a deep but understandable mistrust, In 
Hanoi are the men who led the nation to 
independence against the Japanese and the 
French, the men who sought membership 
in the French commonwealth and were be- 
trayed by the weakness of Paris and the 
willfulness of the colonial armies. It was 
they who led a second struggle against 
French domination at tremendous costs, and 
then were persuaded at Geneva to give up, as 
a temporary measure, the land they con- 
trolled between the 13th and 17th parallels. 
After 1954 they watched us conspire with 
Diem to prevent elections which would have 
surely brought Ho Chi Minh to power over 


*The press and some critics have quoted 
this sentence out of context. I had no in- 
tention of equating the U.S. and Nazi Ger- 
many. Indeed, recognition of American dem- 
ocratic traditions and the absence of them 
in Nazi Germany, makes it all the more dis- 
turbing if even some elements of similarity 
of conduct appear. 
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a united Vietnam, and they realized they 
had been betrayed again. 

When we ask why they do not leap to 
negotiate, these things must be remembered. 
Also, it must be clear that the leaders of 
Hanoi considered the presence of American 
troops in support of the Diem regime to have 
been the initial military breach of the Geneva 
Agreements concerning foreign troops, and 
they remind us that they did not begin to 
send in any large number of supplies or men 
until American forces had moved into the 
tens of thousands, 

Hanoi remembers how our leaders refused 
to tell us the truth about the earlier North 
Vietnamese overtures for peace, how the 
President claimed that none existed when 
they had clearly been made. Ho Chi Minh 
has watched as America has spoken of peace 
and built up its forces, and now he has 
surely heard the increasing international 
rumors of American plans for an invasion 
of the North. Perhaps only his sense of 
humor and irony can save him when he hears 
the most powerful nation of the world speak- 
ing of aggression as it drops thousands of 
bombs on a poor, weak nation more than 
8000 miles from its shores. 

At this point, I should make it clear that 
while I have tried here to give a volce to the 
voiceless of Vietnam and to understand the 
arguments of those who are called enemy, 
I am as deeply concerned about our own 
troops there as anything else. For it occurs 
to me that what we are submitting them to 
in Vietnam is not simply the brutalizing 
process that goes on in any war where armies 
face each other and seek to destroy. We are 
adding cynicism to the process of death, for 
our troops must know after a short period 
there that none of the things we claim to 
be fighting for are really involved. Before long 
they must know that their government has 
sent them into a struggle among Vietnamese, 
and the more sophisticated surely realize 
that we are on the side of the wealthy and 
the secure while we create a hell for the poor. 

Somehow this madness must cease. I speak 
as & child of God and brother to the suffer- 
ing poor of Vietnam and the poor of Amer- 
ica who are paying the double price of 
smashed hopes at home and death and cor- 
ruption in Vietnam. I speak as a citizen of 
the world, for the world as it stands aghast 
at the path we have taken. I speak as an 
American to the leaders of my own nation 
The great initiative in this war is ours. The 
initiative to stop must be ours. 

This is the message of the great Buddhist 
leaders of Vietnam. Recently, one of them 
wrote these words: “Each day the war goes 
on the hatred increases in the hearts of the 
Vietnamese and in the hearts of those of 
humanitarian instinct. The Americans are 
forcing even their friends into becoming 
their enemiés. It is curious that the Ameri- 
cans, who calculate so carefully on the pos- 
sibilities of military victory, do not realize 
that in the process they are incurring deep 
psychological and political defeat. The image 
of America will never again be the image of 
revolution, freedom and democracy, but the 
image of violence and militarism.” 

If we continue, there will be no doubt in 
my mind and in the mind of the world that 
we have no honorable intentions in Viet- 
nam. It will become clear that our minimal 
expectation is to occupy it as an American 
colony, and men will not refrain from think- 
ing that our maximum hope is to goad China 
into a war so that we may bomb her nuclear 
installations. 

The world now demands a maturity of 
America that we may not be able to achieve. 
It demands that we admit’ that we have 
been wrong from the beginning of our ad- 
venture in Vietnam, that we have been detri- 
mental to the life of her people. i 

In order to atone for our sins and errors 
in Vietnam, we should take the initiative in 
bringing the war to a halt. I would like to 
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suggest five concrete things that our govern- 
ment should do immediately to begin the 
long and difficult process of extricating our- 
selves from this nightmare: 

1, End all bombing in North and South 
Vietnam. 

2. Declare a unilateral cease-fire in the 
hope that such action will create the at- 
mosphere for negotiation. 

3. Take immediate steps to prevent other 
battlegrounds in Southeast Asia by curtail- 
ing our military buildup in Thailand and 
our interference in Laos. 

4. Realistically accept the fact that the 
National Liberation Front has substantial 
support in South Vietnam and must there- 
by play a role in any meaningful negotia- 
tions and in any future Vietnam govern- 
ment. 3 

5. Set a date on which we will remove 
all foreign troops from Vietnam in accord- 
ance with the 1954 Geneva Agreement. 

Part of our ongoi commitment might 
well express itself in an offer to grant asylum 
to any Vietnamese who fears for his life 
under a new regime which included the NLF, 
Then we must make what reparations we 
can for the damage we have done, We must 
provide the medical aid that is badly needed, 
in this country if necessary. 

Meanwhile, we in the churches and syna- 
gogues have a continuing task while we urge 
our government to disengage itself from a 
disgraceful commitment. We must be pre- 
pared to match actions with words by seek- 
out every creative means of protest pos- 
sible. 

As we counsel young men concerning 
military service we must clarify for them 
our nation’s role in Vietnam and challenge 
them with the alterntaive of conscientious 
objection. I am pleased to say that this is 
the path now being chosen by more than 
70 students at my own Alma Mater, More- 
house College, and I recommend it to all 
who find the American course in Vietnam 
a dishonorable and unjust one. Moreover, I 
would encourage all ministers of draft age 
to. give up their ministerial exemptions and 
seek status as conscientious objectors, Every 
man of humane convictions must decide on 
the protest that best suits his convictions, 
but we must all protest. : 

There is something seductively tempting 
about stopping there and sending us all off 
on what in some circles has become a pop- 
ular crusade against the war in Vietnam. I 
say we must enter that struggle, but I wish 
to go on now to say something even more 
disturbing. The war in Vietnam is but a 
symptom of a far deeper malady within the 
American spirit, and if we ignore this sober- 
ing reality we will find ourselves organizing 
clergy and laymen-concern committees for 
the next generation. We will be matching 
and attending rallies without end unless 
there is a significant and profound change 
in American life and policy. 

In 1957 a sensitive American official over- 
seas said that it seemed to him that our na- 
tion was on the wrong side of a world revolu- 
tion. During the past ten years we have seen 
emerge a pattern of suppression which now 
has justified the presence of U.S. military 
“advisors” in Venezuela. The need to main- 
tain social stability for our investments ac- 
counts for the counterrevolutionary action 
of American forces in Guatemala. It tells why 
American helicopters are being used against 
guerrillas in Colombia and why American 
napalm and green beret forces have already 
been active against rebels in Peru. With such 
activity in mind, the words of John F. Ken- 
nedy come back to haunt us. Five years ago 
he said, Those who make peaceful revolu- 
tion impossible will make violent revolution 
inevitable.” 

Increasingly, by choice or by accident, this 
is the role our nation has taken—by refus- 
ing to give up the privileges and the pleas- 
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ures that come from the immense profits of 
overseas investment. 

Iam convinced that if we are to get on the 
right side of the world revolution, we as a 
nation must undergo a radical revolution of 
values. When machines and computers, profit 
and property rights are considered more im- 
portant than people, the giant triplets. of 
racism, materialism, and militarism are in- 
capable of being conquered. 

A true revolution of values will soon cause 
us to question the fairness and justice of 
many ot our past and present policies. True 
compassion is more than flinging a coin to 
a beggar; it is not haphazard and superficial. 
It comes to see that an edifice which pro- 
duces. needs re-structuring, A true 
revolution of values will soon look easily on 
the glaring contrast of poverty and wealth. 
With righteous indignation, it will look across 
the seas and see individual capitalists of the 
West investing huge sums of money in Asia, 
Africa and South America, only to take the 
profits out with no concern for the social 
betterment of the countries, and say: “This 
is not just.” It will look at our alliance with 
the landed gentry of Latin America and say: 
“This is not just.“ The Western arrogance of 
feeling that it has everything to teach others 
and nothing to learn from them is not just. 
A true revolution of values will lay hands 
on the world order and say of war: This 
way of settling differences is not just.” This 
business of burning human beings with 
napalm, of filling.our nation’s homes with 
orphans and widows, of injecting poisonous 
drugs of hate into the veins of peoples nor- 
mally humane, of sending men home from 
dark and bloody battlefields physically 
handicapped and psychologically deranged, 
cannot be reconciled with wisdom, justice, 
and love. A nation that continues year after 
year to spend more money on military defense 
than on programs of social uplift is approach- 
ing spiritual death. 

America, the richest and most powerful 
nation in the world, ean well lead the way 
in this revolution of values. There is nothing, 
except a tragic death wish, to prevent us 
from re-ordering our priorities, so that the 
pursuit of peace will take precedence over 
the pursuit of war. There is nothing to keep 
us from molding a recalcitrant ‘status quo 
until we have fashioned it into a brother- 
hood. 

This kind of positive revolution of values 
is our best defense against communism. War 
is not the answer. Communism will neyer be 
defeated by the use of atomic bombs or nu- 
clear weapons. Let us not join those who 
shout war and through their misguided pas- 
sions urge the United States to relinquish 
its participation in the United Nations. 
These are days which demand wise restraint 
and calm reasonableness. We must not call 
everyone a communist or an appeaser who 
advocates the seating of Red China in the 
United Nations and who recognizes that hate 
and hysteria are not the final answers to the 
problem of these turbulent days. We must 
not engage in a negative anti-communism, 
but rather in a positive thrust for democracy, 
realizing that our greatest defense against 
communism is to take offensive action in 
behalf of justice. We must with positive 
action seek to remove those conditions of 
poverty, insecurity and injustice which are 
the fertile soil in which the seed of com- 
munism grows and develops. 

These are revolutionary times. All over the 
globe men are revolting against old systems 
‘of exploitation ahd oppression, and out of the 
wombs of a frail world, new systems of jus- 
tice and equality are being born. The shirt- 
less and barefoot people of the land are 
rising up as never ‘before. The people who 
sat in darkness have seen a great light.“ We 
in the West must support these revolutions. 
It is a sad fact that, because of comfort, 
complacency, a morbid fear of communism, 
and our proneness to adjust to injustice, the 
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Western, nations. that initiated so much of 
the revolutionary spirit of the modern world 
have now become the arch anti-revolution- 
aries. This has driven many to feel that only 
Marxism has the revolutionary spirit. There- 
fore, communism is a judgment against our 
failure to make democracy real and follow 
through on the revolutions that we initiated, 
Our only hope today lies in our ability to re- 
capture the revolutionary spirit and go out 
into a sometimes hostile world declaring 
eternal hostility to poverty, racism, and 
militarism. 

We must move past indecision to action. 
We must find new ways to speak for peace 
in Vietnam and justice throughout the de- 
veloping world—a world that borders on our 
doors. If we do not act we shall surely be 
dragged down the long, dark and shameful 
corridors'.of time reserved for those who 
possess power without ‘compassion, might 
without morality, and strength without 
sight. 

Now let us begin. Now let us re-dedicate 
ourselves to the long and bitter—but beau- 
tiful—struggle for a new world. This is the 
calling for the sons of God, and our brothers 
wait eagerly for our response. Shall we say 
the odds are too great? Shall we tell them 
the struggle is too hard? Will our message 
be that the forces of American life mili- 
tate against their arrival as full men, and 
we send our deepest regrets? Or will there be 
another message, of longing, of hope, of 
solidarity with their yearnings, of commit- 
ment to their cause, whatever the cost? The 
choice’ is ours, and though we might prefer 
it otherwise we must choose in this crucial 
moment of human history.’ 


SSS 


U.S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCA- 
TION TESTIFIES ON S. 428, THE 
BILINGUAL . EDUCA- 
TION ACT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
hearings began today on S. 428, the 
Bilingual American Education Act. First 
to testify was U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Harold Howe II, who stated his 
“support of the broad purposes of the 
legislation” and his “belief that it is 
addressed to a significant problem.” 

I ask unanimous, consent that Com- 
missioner Howe’s very informative testi- 
mony be printed at this point in the 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY HAROTD Howe II, U.S. Com- 

MISSIONER OF EDUCATION, BEFORE THE 
i SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON BILINGUAL EDU- 

CATION OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 

PUBLIC WELFARE, U.S: Senate, May 18, 1967 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub- 
committee: 

The unique problems faced by schools 
serving significant numbers of children who 
cannot communicate in English must be 
given special consideration by all of us who 
are responsible in any way for the education 
of American young ple. This subcommit- 
tee with its special mission is an important 
part of the dialogue on this vital subject. I 
am privileged to have this opportunity to 
discuss with you the problems faced by non- 
English-speaking children in our schools, 

The economic, social, and educational 
problems associated with the language bar- 
rier met by children from non-English- 
speaking homes has attracted increasing in- 
terest and concern on the part of Federal, 
State, and local educational agencies, Indica- 
tions of this interest can be seen in the Texas 
Conference for the Mexican-American held 
in San Antonio on April 13; in the number of 
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special education programs being conducted 
under various. programs; and indeed in the 
establishment of this Subcommittee. _ 

The Office of Education recognize the need 
for greater emphasis upon meeting the spe- 
cial educational needs of non-English- 
speaking children in the United States. 

The compelling urgency for greater at- 
tention to this area is demonstrated by the 
fact that the median of years of school com- 
pleted for the Mexican-American in the 
Southwest is 7.1 years whereas for the 
Anglo child in the Southwest, it is 12.1 years 
and for the non-white child it is 9.0 years of 
school completed, 

The Educational Opportunities Survey 
is illuminating in this respect. The factors 
of family background, the language spoken 
at home, and the teachers’ abilities are 
significant factors in a child’s achievement 
in school. Although the achievement of chil- 
dren who do not speak English at home was 
considerably less than those who do speak 
English at home, the differences in achieve- 
ment tended to be less when children have 
experiences which tend to improve com- 
munication skills. For instance, the differ- 
ence in scores between those who speak 
English and those who speak other lan- 
guages at home decreases from more than 
42 points to less than 2 points when the 
children attended kindergarten. 

These analyses suggest that children from 
non-English speaking homes are severely 
handicapped by their lack of facility with 
English when they enter school but that ex- 
periences such as attendance at kinder- 
garten or verbally enriching materials in the 
home tend to help them in overcoming this 
handicap. f 

The Office of Education recently estab- 
lished a Mexican-American Affairs Unit, as 
a part of our Bureau of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education. This unit will work to 
achieve greater coordination and to provide 
impetus for the development of projects to 
meet the special educational needs of Mexi- 
can-Americans. Mr. Armando ez, 
who has been Chief of the Bureau of Inter- 
group Relations in the California State De- 
partment of Education, will head the new 
unit as coordinator. 

At the present time, there are a number 
of programs administered by the Office of 
Education under which assistance is made 
available for special programs in the area of 
bilingual education, 

Projects for non-English speaking children 
are being funded under all titles of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. 

Since the language barrier is a major ed- 
ucational disadvantage for non-English 
speaking children, there is a high correla- 
tion between the number of non-speaking 
children and educational deprivation. In 
schools where there are large numbers of 
children who do not speak English, bilingual 
programs utilizing bilingual education 
techniques appear to be quite effective in 
meeting the speical educational needs of 
those children. Among the programs being 
funded are those involving compensatory 
education providing Spanish-speaking chil- 
Aren with remedial instruction to develop 
language skills, cultural enrichment pro- 
grams, preschool projects, and special ef- 
forts to overcome learning-inhibiting at- 
titudes and to foster self-esteem. As in 
Headstart, many programs encourage paren- 
tal involvement. 

The funds made available under title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 have permitted schools to em- 
bark upon experimental bilingual programs 
in which Spanish is used in some courses of 
instruction in science, arithmetic, social 
studies, as well as other courses. In other 
bilingual programs, teacher aides are being 
used to help break down language barriers 
and to supplement the work of the teachers. 
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Title I provides, as you know, for grants 
for special projects for children of migrant- 
farm workers. Since a large number of mi- 
gratory agricultural workers speak Spanish, 
bilingual education programs would in many 
instances be the best way to meet the spe- 
cial educational needs of these children. 
Special projects which are in opération this 
year will provide a coordinated program for 
migrant children as they travel from State 
to State. 

Funds authorized by title III of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act have 
also been instrumental in planning and 
bringing into operation educational projects 
which will affect bilingual education. Sev- 
eral title III projects already funded will 
play a significant role in stimulating innova- 
tive intercultural programs in the: Schools 
and we will support more. 

The Intercultural and Language er at 
El Paso is particularly interesting. The 
schools of El Paso and Ysleta area have es- 
tablished a language center where pilot pro- 
grams are being conducted in English as a 
second language, Spanish is being taught to 
non-Spanish speaking personnel and inten- 
sive English and teaching methods training 
coursés are being provided for bilingual 
teachers. The activities of the Center include 
the improvement of English and Spanish 
language skills of residents of the area, cul- 
tural activities for Spanish speaking children 
designed to build pride in their cultural her- 
itage and to acquaint them with the tradi- 
tions of the English speaking community, 
development and preparation of educational 
materials reflecting the cultural heritage. of 
the area, and teacher training programs to 
prepare teachers for bilingual programs. 

Under title II of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, schools are securing 
special instructional materials for Spanish 
language programs. School libraries are be- 
ing supplied with Spanish language texts 
and readers: Title V grants to State educa- 
tional agencies are developing training pro- 

and cultural exchange programs es- 
peciaily designed for Spanish speaking chil- 
dren 


The Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory will stimulate regional coopera- 
tion in developing and disseminating new 
techniques that are needed to meet specific 
problems in intercultural education in Texas 
and Louisiana, particularly those faced by 
Spanish-speaking Mexican-Americans and 
Cajun-speaking persons of French descent, 
Components of the laboratory’s work in- 
clude training of teachers and guidance 
counselors, curricular research and deyelop- 
ment, adaptation of instructional materials, 
vocational and adult education, and appli- 
cation of technology to educational pro- 


grams. 

In view of the fact that our present legis- 
lation does provide authority for supporting 
bilingual programs, careful consideration 
must be given to the need for additional 
legislation. The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare will shortly submit a 
formal report of its position on legislation 
which has been introduced to stimulate and 
encourage bilingual p In the mean- 
time I would like to state my support of the 
broad purposes of this legislation and my 
belief that it is addressed to a significant 
problem. 

If it is decided to enact special legislation, 
the framework and substance of the legisla- 
tion are highly important. Under these cir- 
cumstances, S 428 raises some issues which 
should be carefully, considered. ’ 

The educational problems of children 
from homes in which English is not spoken 
raise a number of questions in the field of 
education for which there are no sure an- 
swers. questions involve basic philos- 

ophy of education, policy positions on the 
role of the Federal Government in educa- 
tion, and the role of language in the educa- 
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tion process. I hope that no Federal legisla- 
tion will attempt to stake out a position 
with regard to the best approach to the prob- 
lems which might tend to preclude flexible, 
experimental, and innovative attacks upon 
the problem in the future: 

The rapid changes in education which 
have been taking place will continue. What 
may be an innovation now may not be the 
best method five or ten years from now. Re- 
search and technological innovations are ex- 
panding and changing the society we live in 
so rapidly that educators must continually 
alter school programs if our schools are to 
continue to meet the demands made upon 
them. The program which best meets the 
needs of Puerto Rican children in New York 
is not necessarily the most appropriate pro- 
gram for meeting the needs of Mexican- 
American children in the Southwest or 
Cuban children in Florida. Programs de- 
signed for Spanish-speaking children where 
they constitute a minority of the popula- 
tion may not be the best program in areas 
where such children may be in the majority. 
For these reasons, Federal aid programs 
should be designed to encourage flexibility. 
We must be careful not to inhibit. creative 
thinking with narrowly structured programs. 

As I pointed out earlier, the Educational 
Opportunities Survey revealed that kinder- 
garten programs generally narrowed the 
achievement gap between English speaking 
children and those children from homes in 
which English was not spoken, Bilingual 
programs for the preschool and early years 
would therefore seem to merit high priority 
in.any program of Federal assistance in this 
area. At the same time, we must not over- 
look the value of adult education. programs, 
particularly which involve parents 
of children participating in bilingual educa- 
tion programs. ' 

The majority of non-English speaking chil- 
dren. in the United States have learned 
Spanish at home as a result of a long herit- 
age of Spanish culture in the Southwest, or 
because their families came from Puerto 
Rico or Cuba. The primary beneficiaries of 
any nationwide bilingual education program 
would undoubtedly be Spanish-speaking 
children. But there are also other groups 
of children needing special programs whose 
home language is not Spanish, There are 
French-speaking children in Louisiana and 
near the Canadian border, children of Orien- 
tal ancestry, and American Indians in sig- 
nificant numbers in various areas. 

We can expect that the number of chil- 
dren from other linguistic groups will in- 
crease in the next few years as a result of 
last year’s liberalization of the Immigration 
Act. It is expected that larger numbers of 
children will be arriving from Southern 
Europe and that special programs will be 
necessary to meet their needs. 

One of the major problems now facing 
American schools is the lack of qualified 
teachers in adequate numbers. Any special 
educational program requires personnel 
who are trained for particularly challenging 
tasks. If bilingual education is to make a 
significant impact, the supply of personnel 
specially trained for service in bilingual pro- 
grams must be increased substantially. The 
need for trained personnel will become espe- 
cially acute if bilingual education programs 
are to be established in all areas having con- 
centrations of non-Engish speaking persons. 
Teachers in such programs need to know 
two languages well. They need special train- 
ing to develop their skills in teaching both 
languages and they need to be well-versed 
in the history and culture associated. with 
each language. The training of the teachers 
must refiect the needs of the particular 
group of children with whom the teacher 


‘will be working. 


Programs utilizing bilingual techniques 
are, at this stage, essentially experimental 
and training is perhaps the key. factor in 
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assuring high quality programs which prom- 
ise meaningful results. I would suggest, 
therefore, ‘that we should focus our think- 
ing upon encouraging high quality demon- 
stration programs whith are both innova. 
tive and flexible. Bilingual programs con- 
ducted in conjunction with preservice and 
inservice training of the teachers and other 
educational personnel—much like the 
Teacher Corps—would seem to be partigas 
larly promising. 

In this connection, let me invite your at- 
tention to the Administration’s Education 
Proféssions program contained in title V 
of this year’s Higher Education Amend- 
ments (S. 1126). This proposed legislation 
will authorize broad programs of assistance 
to institutions of higher education, local 
éducational agencies and other educational 
agencies and organizations to carry out pre- 
service and inservice training programs. 
S. 428 contains an amendment to title XI 
of the National Defense Education Act, 
which would be absorbed in the Education 
Professions program under the proposed 
Higher Education Amendments. So I believe 
that training teachers for bilingual educa- 
tion programs would be a pattioulkity ap- 
propriate area for projects under the Edu- 
cation Professions Development Act, and I 
commend that proposal to your attention as 
particularly well-suited for improving edu- 
cational opportunities in this area where 
good training is so essential. 

In closing, I would like to reiterate what 
we all recognize—that there is no single 
solution to an extremely complex problem 
having many facets—each requiring special 
consideration. Bilingual education is a valid 
and ‘necessary component of any solution. 
It is a necessary tool for thousands of our 
boys and girls but it is only a part of the 
total answer to the economic, social and edu- 
cational deprivation affecting millions of 
non-English speaking Americans. 


— — gu- 


DR. A. BRUCE GAARDER , OFFERS 
BRILLIANT TESTIMONY ON BILIN- 
GUAL EDUCATION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH..Mr. President, 
this morning Dr. Bruce Gaarder offered 
some of the most brilliant testimony I 
have heard in my 9 years as a member 
of the Senate Education Subcommittee. 

Director of the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Section of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Dr. Gaarder told our Special Sub- 
committee on Bilingual Education that— 

The establishment of bilingual education 
programs in our schools could be expected 
to increase and improve, rather than lessen, 
emphasis on the proper teaching of English 
to children) who speak another ‘mother 
tongue. Under our present policy, which sup- 
ports the ethnocentric Illusion that English 
is not a foreign language for anyone in this 
country, it is almost always taught as if the 
bilingual child already knew English. Our 
failure to recognize the mother tongue and 
thus to present English as a second language 
helps to produce functional illiteracy in al- 
most 3 out of every id Spanish speakers in 
Texas. 

In a bilingual education program, English 
would be taught from the child’s first day 
in school but his concept development; his 
acquisition of information and experience— 
in sum, his total education—would not de- 
pend on his imperfect knowledge of English. 
Bilingual education permits making a clear 
distinction between education.and language, 
i.e. between the content of education and 
the vehiele through which it is acquired. 


I commend Dr. Gaarder’s testimony to 
everyone who is concerned about educa- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that his 
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testimony be printed at this point in the 

RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By A. BRUCE GAARDER, CHIEF, 
MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE SECTION, U.S. 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, BEFORE THE SPECIAL 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE, U.S. SENATE, May 18, 1967 


Mr, Chairman and Members of the Sub- 
committee: i 

There were in 1960 about 5 million per- 
sons of school age (6-18) in the United 
States who had a non-English mother tongue. 
It is reliably estimated that over 3 million 
of this group did in fact retain the use of 
that tongue. In this group of school chil- 
dren who still use the non-English mother 
tongue, there are 1.75 million Spanish- 
speakers, about 77,000 American Indians, and 
slightly over a million from some 30 addi- 
tional language groups: French, German, 
Polish, Czech, Yiddish, Ukrainian, and many 
others. The situation is not known to have 
changed notably since 1960. These are the 
children we are concerned with, plus another 
million or so in the same category under 
6 years of age and soon to enter the schools. 
They are necessarily and unayoidably bi- 
lingual children. 

Bilingualism can be either a great asset 
or a great liability. In our schools millions 
of these youngsters have been cheated or 
damaged or both by well-intentioned» but 
ill-informed educational policies which have 
made of their bi an ugly disad- 
vantage in their lives. The object of this 
testimony is to show the nature of the 
damage that has been done and suggest how 
it can be remedied in the future. 

Bilingual education means the use of both 
English and another language—usually the 
child’s mother tongue—as mediums of in- 
struction in the schools. It is not “foreign 
language teaching” but rather the use of 
each language to teach all of the school 
curriculum (except, of course, the other 
language itself). There are five main reasons 
which support bilingual education. The first 
three apply r the. child’s years: in the ele- 
mentary sch 

1. . who enter schoo! ; with less 
competence in English than monolingual 
English-speaking children will probably be- 
come retarded in their school work to the 
extent of their deficiency in English, if 
English is the sole medium of instruction. 
On ot the other hand, the bilingual child’s 
conceptual development and acquisition of 
other experience and information could pro- 
ceed at a normal rate if the mother tongue 
were used as an alternate medium of instruc- 
tion. Retardation is not likely if there is 
only one or very few non-English- 
children in an entire school. It is almost 
inevitable) if the non-English language is 
spoken by large groups of children. 

2. Non-English-speaking ‘children come 
from non-English-speaking homes. The use 
of the child’s mother tongue by some of the 
teachers and as a school language is neces- 
sary if there is to be a strong, mutually rein- 
forcing relationship between the home and 
the school. 

3. Lan is the most important ex- 
terlorization or manifestation of the self, 
of the human personality. If the school, the 
all-powerful school, rejects the mother 
tongue of an entire group of children, it 
can be expected to affect seriously and ad- 
versely those children’s concept of their 
parents, their homes, and of themselves. 

The other two reasons apply when the 
bilingual child becomes an adult: 

4. It he has not achieved reasonable liter- 
acy in his mother tongue—ability to read, 
write, and speak it accurately—it will be vir- 
tually useless to him for any technical or 
professional work where language matters. 
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Thus, his unique potential career advantage, 
his bilingualism, will have been destroyed. 

5. Our people's native competence in Span- 
ish and French and Czech and all the other 
languages and the cultural heritage each 
language transmits are a national resource 
that we need badly and must conserve by 
every reasonable means. 

I will return later to most of these points. 

There is a vast body of writing by educa- 
tors who believe that bilingualism is a handi- 
cap. The evidence seems at first glance to be 
obvious and incontrovertible. There is a clear, 
direct chain relationship between language 
competence, formal education, and economic 
status among Americans whose mother 
tongue is not English. The children speak 
Spanish, or Navajo, or French, and they do 
poorly in school: therefore, (so goes the argu- 
ment) their bilingualism is to blame. Many 
researchets have established a decided cor- 
relation between bilingualism and low marks 
on intelligence tests, but what no research 
has shown is that bilingualism, per se, is a 
cause of low performance on intelligence 
tests. On the contrary, studies which have 
attempted to take into account all of the 
factors which enter the relationship show 
that it is not the fact of bilingualism but 
how and to what extent and under what 
‘conditions the two languages are taught that 
make the difference: (If this were not true, 
how could one explain the fact that the gov- 
erning and intellectual elite in all countries 
have sought to give their children 
or even multi-lingual education?) Much of 
‘the literature on bilingualism does not deal 
at all with bilingual education. Rather it 
shows the unfortunate results when the 
child’s mother tongue is ignored, deplored, 
or otherwise degraded. 

The McGill University psychologists, Lam- 
bert and Peale (now Anisfeld) have shown 
that if the bilingualism fs “balanced,” i.e., 
if there has been something like equal, nor- 
mal, literacy developed in the two languages, 
bilingual 10-year-olds in Montreal are mark- 
edly superior to monolinguals on verbal and 
non-verbal’ tests of intelligence and appear 
to have greater mental flexibility, a superior- 
ity in concept formation, and a more diversi- 
fied set of mental abilities. It is their judg- 
ment that there is no evidence that the sup- 
posed “handicap”, of bilingualism is caused 
by bilingualism, per se, and that “it would 
be more fruitful to seek that cause in the 
inadequacy of the measuring instrument and 
in other variables such as socio-economic 
Status, attitude toward the two languages, 
and educational policy and practice regard- 
ing the teaching of both languages.” 

There is an educational axiom, accepted 
virtually everywhere else in the world, that 
“the best medium for teaching a child is his 
Mother tongue.” What happens when the 
mother tongue is so used? A recent study 
made in Chiapas, Mexico, by Dr. N. Modiano 
for the New York University School of Edu- 
cation shows the results that can be ex- 
pected. The Modiano research examined the 
hypothesis (implicit. in current educational 
policies throughout the United States) that 
children of linguistic minorities learn to read 
English with greater comprehension when all 
reading instruction is offered through Eng- 
lish than when they first learn to read in 
their non-English mother tongue. 

The investigation involved all students at- 
tending 26 schools in three Indian municipios 
in Chiapas. All students were native speakers 
of either Tzeltal or Tzotzil, two of the in- 
digenous languages of Mexico. Thirteen were 
Federal or State schools in which all reading 
instruction was offered in Spanish. Thirteen 
were National Indian Institute schools in 
which literacy was developed in the mother 
tongue prior to being attempted in Spanish. 
The purpose of the study was to determine 
which group of schools produced the greater 
measure of literacy (specifically, greater réad- 
ing comprehension) in the national language, 
Spanish. 

Two indications of reading comprehension 
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‘were obtained. First, all teachers were asked 
to designate “all of your students who are 
able to understand what they read in 
Spanish.” Approximately 20 percent of the 
students in the all-Spanish Federal and State 
schools were nominated by their teachers as 
being able to understand what they were 
asked to read in Spanish. Approximately 37 
percent of the students in the bilingual In- 
stitute schools were nominated by their 
teachers as being able to understand what 
they read in Spanish. This difference favors 
the bilingual approach beyond the 001 level 
of probability. 

Then, a carefully devised group reading 
comprehension test was administered to all 
of the selected children. The children’s aver- 
age score in State and Federal schools was 
41.59; in the bilingual Institute schools it 
was 50.30. The difference between these 
means was found to be significant at beyond 
the .01 level of probability. Within each of 
the three municipios mean scores in Institute 
schools were higher than in Federal and 
State schools. Thus, not only did the teachers 
using the bilingual approach nominate more 
of their students for testing, but their judg- 
ment was confirmed by the fact that their 
students scored significantly higher on the 
group test of readingcomprehension. _ 

In Puerto Rico, in 1925; the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, made a study of the educational sys- 
tem on that island where English was the 
major medium of instruction despite the 
fact that the children’s mother tongue is 
Spanish. The Columbia University group un- 
Gertook a testing program to measure pupil 
achievement in all grades and particularly 
to explore the relative effectiveness of learn- 
ing through each of the two language 
mediums. To test reading, arithmetic, in- 
formation, language, and spelling they used 
the Stanford Achievement Test in its regular 
English version and in a 8 version 
modified to fit Puerto Rican conditions. Over 
69,000 tests were given. 

The results were displayed on charts so as 

to reveal graphically any significant dif- 
ference between achievement through Eng- 
lish and achievement through Spanish. Both 
of these could be compared on the same 
charts with the average achievement of chil- 
dren in schools in the continental United 
States. I will summarize the findings in two 
sentences: 
_ l. In comparison with children in the con- 
tinental United States, the Puerto Ricans’ 
achievement through English showed them 
to be markedly retarded. 

2. The Puerto Rican children’s achieve- 
ment through Spanish was, by and large, 
markedly superior to that of continental 
United States children, who were using their 
own mother tongue, English. 

The Columbia University researchers, ex- 
plaining the astonishing fact that those ele- 
mentary school children in Puerto Rico— 
poverty-stricken, backward, “benighted,” 
beautiful Puerto Rico—achieved more 
through h- than continental United 
States children did through English, came 
to the following conclusion, one with 
extraordinary implications for us here: 

“Spanish is much more-easily learned as a 
native language than is English. 

» “The facility with which Spanish is learned 
makes possible the early introduction of con- 
tent into the primary curriculum. 

Every effort should be made to maintain 
it and to take the fullest advantage ot it as 
a medium of school instruction.” 

What they were actually saying is that be- 
cause Spanish has a much better writing sys- 
tem than English (ie., the writing system 
matches the sound system) speakers of 
Spanish can master reading and writing very 
quickly and can begin to acquire informa- 
tion from the printed page more easily and 
at an earlier age. 

The conclusion is, in sum, that if the 
Spanish-speaking children of our Southwest 
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were given all of their schooling through 
both Spanish and English, there is a strong 
likelihood that not only would their so- 
called handicap of bilingualism disappear, 
but they would, have a decided advantage 
over their English-speaking schoolmates, at 
least in elementary school, because of the 
excellence of the Spanish writing system. 
There are no “reading problems,” as we know 
them, among school children in Spanish- 
speaking countries. 

And their English could be better too, but 
that’s another story. 

American Samoa, with about 20,000 peo- 
ple, is.an example of what it means when 
children, in communities which have a high 
degree of linguistic solidarity, are required to 
study. through a language not their own. In 
American Samoa the home language of the 
native people is Samoan, and they cling to it 
tenaciously, even to the extent of providing 
their children both after-school and week- 
end instruction in Samoan. In the villages 
there are also “pastor’s schools” conducted 
in Samoan. In 1963 the Science Research As- 
sociates high school placement tests were 
given to 535 graduates of the Samoan junior 
high schools, i.e., pupils who had completed 
the ninth grade, The median grade place- 
ment score was, 5.8, i.e., close to the end of 
the fifth grade. Only 21 of the 535 pupils 
scored 9.0, i.e. in the ninth grade, or better. 
Most of the 21 had studied in the United 
States or had other unusual advantages. The 
author of one report judged that one ob- 
stacle to the learning of English was the 
Samoan’s pride in their own culture. 

The most obvious anomaly—or absurdity— 
of our educational policy regarding foreign 
language learning is the fact that we spend 
perhaps a billion dollars a year to teach the 

in the schools, the colleges and 
universities, the Foreign Service Institute, 
the Department of Defense, AID, USIA, CIA, 
etc. (and to a large extent to adults who are 
too old ever to master a new tongue)—yet 
virtually no part of the effort goes to main- 
tain and develop the competence of Amer- 
ican children who speak the same languages 
natively. There are over 4 million native 
speakers of French or Spanish in our country 
and these two languages are the two most 
widely taught, yet they are the ones for 
which our Government recognizes the great- 
est unfilled need (at the levels, for example, 
of the Foreign Service of the Department of 
State and the program of lecturers and tech- 
nical specialists sent abroad under the Ful- 
bright-Hays Act). 

The establishment of bilingual education 
programs in our schools could be expected to 
increase and ‘improve, rather than lessen, 
emphasis on the proper teaching of English 
to children who speak another mother 
tongue. Under our present policy, which sup- 
ports the ethnocentric illusion that English 
is not a “foreign” language for anyone in this 
country, it is almost always taught as if the 
bilingual child already knew English. Our 
failure to recognize the mother tongue and 
thus to present English as a second language 
helps to produce “functional illiteracy” in 
almost 3 out of every 4 Spanish’ speakers in 
‘Texas. 

In a bilingual education program, English 
would be taught from the child’s first day in 
school but his concept development, his ac 
quisition of information and experience—in 
sum, his total education - would not depend 
on his imperfect knowledge of English. Bi- 
lingual education permits making a clear dis- 
tinction between education and language, 
le., between the content of education and 
thé vehicle through which it is acquired. 

I use the example of two window panes, 
the green-tinted Spanish one and the blue- 
tinted English one, both looking out on the 
same world, the same reality. We tell the lit- 
tle child who has just entered the first grade, 
“You have two windows onto the world, the 
Spanish one and the English one. Unfortu- 
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nately, your English window hasn't been 
built yet, but we're going to work, on it as 
fast as we can and in a few years, maybe, it'll 
be as clear and bright as your Spanish win- 
dow. Meantime, even if you don’t see much, 
Keep on trying to look out the space where 
the blue one will be. And stay away from the 
green one! It’s against our educational policy 
to look through anything tinted green!” 

The influx of Spanish-speaking Cuban 
refugee children into Florida in recent years 
brought about the establishment. of two 
model bilingual education programs in the 
Dade County (Miami) public schools. The 
first is essentially a period a day of Spanish 
language arts instruction at all grade levels 
for native speakers of Spanish. It was estab- 
lished, according to educators there, “because 
it did not seem right not to do something to 
maintain and develop these children's native 
language.” The second program is a model 
bilingual public elementary school. (Coral 
Way) which is now finishing its fourth year 
of operation. This highly successful school 
provides us with information on three points 
of great importance in the present context: 

1. At the fifth grade level the children 
have been found—insofar,as this can be de- 
termined by achievement testing—to be able 
to learn equally well through either of their 
two languages. (This is a level of achieye- 
ment that cannot be expected in even our 
best college-level foreign: language pro- 
grams.) 

2. Since. half of the children are Cubans 
and half begin as monolingual speakers of 
English, each learning the other’s language 
and his own, it is apparent that a truly com- 
prehensive bilingual education, program can 
serve not only the non-English. mother 
tongue children who must necessarily be- 
come bilingual, but also the ordinary mono- 
lingual American child who speaks nothing 
but English and whose parents want him to 
become bilingual. 

3. The strength of the program lies in the 
high quality of the teachers of both lan- 
guages (all of them native and highly trained 
speakers of the language in which they 
teach) and the fullness of the support they 
get from the school administration and the 
community. The implications of these three 
points are momentous, 
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1. That comprehensive programs of bilin- 
gual education in self-selected schools and 
for self-selected pupils at all school grade 
levels be supported. 

2. That the opportunity to profit from bi- 
lingual education be extended to children of 
all non-English-speaking groups. All are now 
losers under our present educational one- 
language policy; at worst they become hope- 
lessly retarded in school; at best they lose 
the advantage of mastery of their mother 
tongue. 

3. That adequate’ provision be made for 
training and otherwise securing teachers 
capable of using the non-English tongue as 
a medium of instruction. 

4. That there be provision for cooperative 
efforts by the public schools and the non- 
English ethnic organizations which have 
thus far worked unaided and unrecognized 
to maintain two-language competence in 
their children, i 

5. That provision be made for safeguard- 
ing the quality of the bilingual education 
programs which receive Federal financial 
assistance. 


` CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. P. RE. Mr. President, is there 
further morning business? 

The ACTING. PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning ‘business? 
If not, morning business is closed. 
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SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1967 


Mr. PASTORE.. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of H.R. 9481, 
the second supplemental appropriation 
bill, 1967. 

‘The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. H.R. 
9481, an act making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield 
without losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative’ clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded: 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. > 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. What is the pending 
business? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The business before the Senate ‘is 
H.R. 9481. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, another 
parliamentary inquiry, if I may. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. PASTORE. I certainly do. 

Mr. MUND T. I want to understand the 
rules of the game. As I understand, we 
are going to discuss the supplemental 
appropriation bill, but all votes will be 
deferred until tomorrow. Is that correct? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. As a matter of 
fact, I was going to preface my remarks 
with that statement; 

Mr. MUNDT, I am sorry. Tt is seldom 
that I anticipate my distinguished col- 
league. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yesterday. the majority 
leader asked unanimous.consent—and it 
was. granted—that the bill not*be voted 
on until tomorrow, at which time we now 
have a limitation on debate, as I under- 
stand it, with one-half hour on each 
amendment. Today I shall make a short 
statement summarizing the second sup- 
plemental appropriation bill. I shall 
make a motion or two that will not be 
in contravention of the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, and I shall be ready to 
answer any questions on the part of any 
Senator with respect to any part of the 
supplemental appropriation bill. 

Estimates before the Senate total $2,- 
257,604,652, including $122,671,819 not 
considered by the House. 

The major items are: 

For military and civilian pay increases, 
$813 million—$478,834,290 requested ap- 
pears in title II; the balance of the $813 
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million is scattered through the various 
chapters in title I; 

For grants to States for public assist- 
ance, 470 million; 

For the Post Office to handle a growing 
volume of mail, 212.4 million; 

One hundred million dollars for 
growth in veterans’ compensation and 
pension caseload; 

For payment to the health insurance 
trust fund, $91.1 million; 

Seventy-five million dollars for the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity for sum- 
mer programs, a Senate committee 
amendment; 

Seventy-one million dollars for in- 
creased medical service benefits for ac- 
tive and retired military personnel and 
their dependents; 

Seventy-one million dollars for fiscal 
1968 for grants-in-aid to airports, $10 
million added by the Senate committee 
over the House amount; 

Added by the Senate committee for 
entitlements for Public Laws 874 and 815, 
$68.8 million, unbudgeted; 

Fifty million dollars related to supply 
support furnished U.S. forces in South- 
east Asia; 

For emergency expenses of fighting 
a fires and disaster relief, $44.8 mil- 

on 

The above items make up approxi- 
mately $2.1 billion—about 93 percent— 
of the recommended $2,260,246,933. 

The details of these and all other items 
in the bill are to be found in the commit- 
tee report accompanying this bill. I shall 
be happy, as I said before, to answer any 
questions any Senator may have con- 
cerning any item in the bill. 

If there are no questions at this time, 
I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments be agreed to en bloc 
that the bill as thus amended be re- 
garded, for the purpose of amendment, as 
original text; provided that no point of 
order shall be considered to have been 
waived by reason of agreement to this 
request, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I want to emphasize for the Recorp 
that agreeing to this request will give us 
a clean bill, every portion of which will 
be subject to amendment. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. PAS TORE. That is correct. 

Mr. MUND T. I have no objection, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the amendments are agreed to en bloc. 

The amendments agrega ra en bloc are 
as follows; 

On page 2, line 8, after 02 077,000”, to in- 
sert a comma and and in addition not to 
exceed $150,000 of the amount made avall- 
able under the appropriation head ‘Pay- 
ments to States and Puerto Rico’ of Public 
Law 89-556 may be transferred to and merged 
with this appropriation for the administra- 
tion vol Public Law 89-544, approved August 
24, 1966” 

On page 3, line 8, afer the word “program”, 
to strike out 8700, 000 and insert “$650,000”. 

On page 4, line 2, after the word “For”, to 
strike out “and” and insert an“. 

On page 4, line 14, after the word Co- 
lumbia”, to strike out 86,000, 000“ and in- 
sert $8,000,000", and at the beginning of 
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line 16, to strike out $2,896,000” and insert 
“$6,196,000”. 

On page 5, line 7, to strike out “$561,200” 
and insert “$311,200”. 

On page 5, line 15, after the word ex- 
pended”, to strike out “$3,000,000” and in- 
sert “$4,750,000”. 

On page 6, after line 6, to insert a new 
chapter, as follows: 

“CHAPTER IV 


“FOREIGN ASSISTANCE FUNDS APPRO- 
PRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


“ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


“For an additional amount for ‘Adminis- 
trative and other expenses,’ for additional ex- 
penses n for relocation of the Mis- 
sion to the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion from France to Belgium, $840,000, to be 
derived by transfer from the appropriation 

for ‘Loan to the United Nations’ and to re- 
main available until June 30, 1968.” 

On page 6, line 17, to change the chapter 
number from “IV” to “V”, 

On page 6, after line 18, to insert: 

“Alaska Mortgage Indemnity Grants 

“For terminating the matching grants to 
the State of Alaska authorized by section 57 
of the Alaska Omnibus Act, as amended (78 
Stat. 507) , $2,600,000.” 

On page 7, at the beginning of line 1, 
to strike out “$8,000,000” and insert “$9,- 
550,000“. 

On page 7, line 17, after the word Com- 
mission”, to insert a colon and “Provided, 
That not to exceed $813,000 of the amount 
appropriated under this heading in the In- 
dependent Offices Appropriation’ Act, 1967, 
may be expended for travel expenses”. 

On page 8, at the beginning of line 5, to 
strike out “$75,000” and insert “$100,000”. 

On page 8, after line 13, to insert: 

“INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
“PAYMENT OF LOAN GUARANTIES 


“For payments required to be made as a 
consequence of loan guaranties made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission under sec- 
tion 503 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended (49 U.S.C. 1233), “$17,400,000.” 

On page 9, line 6, to strike out “$6,500,000” 
and insert “$7,309,000”. 

On page 10, E 
number from “V? to VI“. 

On page 11, after line 5, to insert: 

“OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 

“TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 

“For an additional amount for Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands’, $1,700,000, to 
remain available until expended.” 

On page 12, line 7, to change the chapter 
number from “VI” to “VII”, 

On page 12, after line 22, to insert: 

“NATIONAL TEACHER CORPS 

“For an additional amount for ‘National 
Teacher Corps’, 610,000,000.“ 

On page 13, line 7; after the word “That”, 
to strike out “this appropriation shall be 
allotted in such equitable manner as the 
pe missioner of Education may determine, 


On page 13, after line 14, to insert: à 
“PAYMENTS-TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

“For an additional amount for ‘Payments 
to school districts’, $20,000,000, as authorized 
by Public Law 874, 8ist Congress, as 
amended.” : : 

On page 13, after line 18, to insert: 

“ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


“For an additional amount for ‘Assistance 
for school construction’, $48,831,216, as au- 
thorized by Public Law 815; Bist Congress, as 
amended.” 

On page 13, after line 22, to insert: 

“HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION 

“For an additional amount for ‘Higher 
education facilities construction’, $2,122,775, 
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for payments under section 408 of the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963, as amended: 
Provided, That the Federal contribution shall 
not exceed 50 per centum of the eligible 
costs: Provided further, That section 408(a) 
of such Act is amended by inserting after 
the parenthetical, phrase ‘(subject to the 
provisions of this section)’ the following 

, but not to exceed one-half of the costs of 
such restoration or replacement,’.” 

On page 14, line 17, after the word “Act”, 
to insert a colon and “Provided, That an ad- 
ditional allotment, not exceeding $100,000, 
for grants under section 2 of said Act may be 
made, in accordance with regulations of the 
Secretary, to the District of Columbia for 
vocational rehabilitation services to handi- 
capped individuals”. 

On page 14, after line 23, to strike out: 
“To carry out section 861. of the Public 
Health Service Act, $750,000 to remain avall- 
able until June 30, 1968.” 

On page 15, at the beginning of line 22, 
to strike out “$3,664,000” and insert “$10,- 
439,000”, and in line 23, after the word 
“head”, to strike out “$3,204,000” and insert 
“$9,979,000”. 

At the top of page 16, strike out: 


“HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


“Funds appropriated under the head ‘Hos- 
pital construction activities’, in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare Ap- 
propriation Act, 1967, for special project 
grants pursuant to section 318 of the Public 
Health Service Act shall be available for 
grants pursuant to subsection 314(b) of the 
Public Health Service Act.” 

On page 16, line 11, after 81,500,000“, to 
insert a comma and to remain venm 
through December 31, 1967”. 

On page 17, after line 14, to insert: 


“OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


“HIGHER EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


“For salaries and expenses necessary for 
carrying out the International Education Act 
of 1966, and related international educa- 
tional activities, and for the support of the 
National Advisory Committee on Interna- 
tional Studies, 150,000.“ 

On page 18, after line 8, to insert: 
“EXECUTIVE OFFICE.OF THE PRESIDENT 
“OFFICE” OF ‘ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
“ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 

„For an additional amount for “Economic 
opportunity program’, 875,000, 000.“ 

On page 18; line 14, to change the chapter 
number from “WII” to VIII“. 
On page 18, after liné 15, to insert: 
“SENATE” 
On page 18, after line 16, to insert: 
“CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
, “MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 

For an additional amount for miscel- 
laneous items, $90,000, including $30,000 for 
payment to the Architect of the Capitol in 
accordance with Section 4 of Public Law 87- 
82, approved July 6, 1961: Provided, That ef- 
fective January 1, 1967, and thereafter, the 
contingent fund of the Senate is made avall- 
able for the relmbursement to each Senator 
of strictly official telephone service charges 
incurred outside of the District of Columbia 
in each fiscal quarter not exceeding $300, 
said payment to be made in accordance with 
regulations promulgated by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration of the Senate.” 

On, page 19, after line 7, to insert: 

“STATIONERY (REVOLVING FUND) 

“For an additional amount for stationery 
for Senators and the President of the Senate, 
$53,400: Provided, That effective with the 
fiscal year 1967 and thereafter the allowance 
for stationery for each Senator and the 
President of the Senate shall be at the rate 
of $3,000 per annum.“ 

On page 20, at the beginning of line 21, 
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to strike out “$150,000” and insert ‘$200,- 
000 a ie 82,500 additional for travel 
ex 

At the top of page 21, to insert a new 
chapter, as follows: 

“CHAPTER IX 
“DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
“MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
“FAMILY HOUSING 
“HOMEOWNERS ASSISTANCE FUND, DEFENSE 

“For the Homeowners Assistance Fund, es- 
tablished pursuant to section 1013(d) of the 
Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan De- 
velopment Act of 1966 (Public Law 89-754, 
approved November 3, 1966), $5,500,000, to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That this paragraph shall be effective only 
upon enactment into law of S. 1216, Ninetieth 
Congress, or similar legislation.” 

On page 21, line 18, to change the chapter 
number from VIII“ to X“. 

On page 22, line 11, to change the chapter 
number from IX“ to XI“. 

On page 22, after line 17. to insert: 
“INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONFERENCES 
“CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

“For an additional amount for ‘Contribu- 
tions to international organizations’, $3,300,- 
000, to be derived by transfer from the ap- 
propriation for ‘Loan to the United Nations’.” 

On page 22, after line 17, to insert: 

“REDUCTION IN APPROPRIATION 

“The unobligated balance of $15,606,724 
in the appropriation, ‘Loans to the United 
Nations,’ Public Law 87-843, approved Octo- 
ber 18, 1962, is hereby rescinded and such 
sum shall be covered into the im- 
mediately upon approval of this Act.” 

On page 23, after line 15, to insert: 

“FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 
“SUPPORT OF UNITED STATES PRISONERS 

“For an additional amount for ‘Support 
of United States prisoners,“ $230,000, to be 
derived by transfer from the appropriation 
for ‘Salaries and expenses, United States 
Attorneys and Marshals’.” 

On page 24, after line 14, to Insert: 


“NATIONAL COMMISSION ON REFORM OF 
FEDERAL CRIMINAL Laws 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

“For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Act of November 8, 1966 
(Public Law 89-801), including hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles, $235,000, to be avail- 
able from March 16, 1967, and to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That 
$185,000 of the foregoing amount shall not 
be available until July 1, 1967.” 

On page 25, line 9, to change the Chapter 
from bee. ded to „XI. 

On page 25, line 14, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out “$61,000,000” and 
insert “$71,000,000”. 

On page 26, line 8, to strike out: 

Studies of Territorial Highway Needs 

“For expenses necessary to make the 
studies, surveys, and report relative to high- 
way construction programs for Guam, Amer- 
ican Samoa, and the Virgin Islands, as au- 
thorized by section 13 of the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1966 (80 Stat. 770), $100,000, 
to remain available until expended.” 

On page 26, line 14, to change the Chapter 
“XI” and make it “XIII”. 

On page 27, line 8, after the word “Opera- 
tions”, to strike out “$334,600,000" and insert 
“$333,600,000"". 

On page 27, line 16, to insert: 

“RELATED AGENCIES 
“ADVISORY CoMMission ON PARCEL DISTRIBU- 
TION SERVICES 
“Salaries and Expenses | 

“For expenses necessary to carry out sec- 

tion 5 of the Act of September 20, 1966 (Pub- 
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lic Law 89-593), including hire of passenger 
motor vehicles, $200,000, to remain available 
until January 81, 1969.“ 

On page 28, to insert: 

“JOINT COMMISSION ON THE COINAGE 
“Salaries and expenses 

“For necessary expenses of the Joint Com- 
mission on the Coinage, as authorized by 
Public Law 89-81, approved July 23, 1965, 
including services authorized by 5 U.S.C. 
3109, hire of passenger motor vehicles, and 
for compensation of members of the Com- 
mission from private life at the rate of $100 
per diem when actually employed, to remain 
available until expended, $400,000 to be de- 
rived by transfer from the appropriation for 
‘Salaries and Expenses, Bureau of the Mint’ 
1967.“ 

On page 28, line 12, to change the chapter 
number from “XII” to “XIV”. 

On page 28, line 18, after the word “in” 
to insert “Senate Document Numbered 25 
and“, and on page 19, after the word Con- 
gress”, to strike out “$10,978,173” and insert 
“$21,343,763”. 

On page 29, line 12, to insert: 

“Senate: 

Compensation of the Vice President and 
Senators’, $2,750; 

“Salaries, officers and employees’, $251,- 
325; 

“Office of the Legislative Counsel of the 
Senate’, $8,665; 

“Contingent expenses of the Senate: 

Senate policy committees’, $11,730; 

Automobiles and maintenance’, $1,040; 

“Inquiries and investigations’, $147,590, 
Including $3,720 for the Committtes on Ap- 
propriations; 

Folding documents’, $1,185; 

Miscellaneous items’, $82,715; including 
$58,000 for payment to the Architect of the 
Capitol in accordance with section 4 of Pub- 
lic Law 87-82, approved July 6, 1961;”. 

On page 32, line 11, to insert: ‘Senate 
Office building’, $56,000;”. 

On page 32, line 12; to insert: Senate 
garage’, 81,000; “. 

On page 46, line 11, after the word “opera- 
tion”, to strike out $1,500,000" and insert 
82.500.000“. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, there 
has been a typographical error, the 
transposition of a figure. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the figure of “$2,750” 
on page 29, line 15, be changed to 
82.570.“ 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is ordered, and the figure is 
changed accordingly. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield the floor. 


TREATMENT BY HANOI OF AMERI- 
CAN PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, yester- 
day millions of Americans saw on their 
television sets Communist propaganda 
films of captured American airmen being 
paraded in Hanoi. The films were a 
shocking and brutal illustration of the 
illegal and inhuman treatment these 
prisoners of war have suffered. 

The Department of State has regis- 
tered strong protests over this treatment. 
I believe those protests should be empha- 
sized here in the Senate. 

All of us are absolutely in agreement 
that such. treatment is intolerable. It is 
against the rules adopted in the Geneva 
protocol. It is against the standards of 
civilized nations. 

Hanoi bears a heavy responsibility in 
these days of strife. Hanoi must demon- 
strate—and soon—that it too is prepared 
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to take steps toward an honorable peace. 
There is no better way for that journey 
toward peace to begin, than for Hanoi 
to treat American prisoners of war in 
accordance with the long-accepted rules 
of humanitarian and civilized conduct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
WEEK ‘ 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be laid aside temporarily and 
that the Senate turn to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 234, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 41. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 41) to author- 
ize the President to designate the week 
of July 23 through July 29, 1967, as Pro- 
fessional Photography Week.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
nsideration of the joint resolution? 
There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S.J. Res, 41 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President is 
authorized to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the week beginning July 23 through 
July 29, 1967, as “Professional Photography 
Week”, and call upon the people of the 
United States to observe such week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 9481) making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MAN . Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that there is to be 
no further debate on the pending meas- 


ure. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a 1-minute comment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of my majority 
leader. I ask unanimous consent to be 
absent from the Senate tomorrow, be- 
cause I shall be chairman of a Senate 
hearing on the west coast, to be conduct- 
ed by the Small Business Committee, 
dealing with some very critical problems 
involving export matters between the 
United States and Japan. I ask unani- 

mous consent to be excused. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MORSE. As to the pending meas- 
ure, I wish to be recorded as voting for 
it. My administrative assistant will ad- 
vise the majority leader as to my posi- 
tion in regard to any amendments that 
may be considered. 

I commend the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], and the members 
of the committee, for what I think is an- 
other example of dedicated service to the 
Senate in carrying out their very tedious 
and burdensome but highly important 
work as members of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

I find myself able to support the sup- 
plemental appropriations bill. It does 
not involve the type of expenditures for 
military matters for which, as a matter 
of policy, I shall not vote until we stop 
the killing of American soldiers in Viet- 
nam. The military provisions of this 
supplemental appropriation deal with 
such matters as the pay increases we 
have already voted; certainly the funds 
for such purpose should be appropriated. 
The other military appropriations are 
not those that involve the policy I op- 
pose, as far as supporting military ap- 
propriations for expanding the military 
operations of the United States around 
the world. 


SENATOR KUCHEL’S STEADFAST 
ROLE IN SOUTHEAST ASIA POLICY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California, the 
minority whip [Mr. KuUcHEL], has made 
some remarks on the subject of Vietnam 
which I. think were very timely and 
should be assembled so as to give a sort 
of continuous perspective of his views. 

These remarks begin on the 27th of 
January 1966, and they carry on from 
that point until very recently. I think, 
taken together, they very well express 
the opinion, the attitude, and the feeling 
of the distinguished Senator from Cali 
fornia. 

Task unanimous consent that a recent 
editorial published in the San Francisco 
Examiner of May 14, 1967, commenting 
favorably on the Senator’s policy views, 
be printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from California pointed out on Jan- 
uary 27, 1966, that our task is to assure, 
by applying a measured force to resist 
aggression, that the people of South Viet- 
nam can chart their own course: 

Whether you agree or disagree with our 
policy in Vietnam, the fact is that we are 
there—for what purpose? I would answer 
that we are there only for the purpose of 
assuring, or of helping to assure, a people’s 
right to chart their own course, unhindered 
by acts of aggression from without their 
borders. We have applied a measured force 
in seeking to obtain this limited, objective, 
which surely stand for decency and integrity 
by which we wish our country to be guided. 

We seek to deter aggression, to make clear 
that its cost is, and should be, too high to 
pay. We believe that disputes among nations 
ought to be settled at the conference table. 
As a citizen, I applaud the President’s 
“pause.” I have no patience for politicians 
who publicly pick out their favorite bomb 
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Sites, as their personal nostrum for ending 
the conflict, Nor do I have any patience for 
those who want to turn around and go home. 
The Communist North Vietnamese and their 
Chinese allies appear to be confident that 
ours is not an enduring commitment, and 
that the year of the horse may help to de- 
monstrate the correctness of their view. 


On July 13, he warned Hanoi of the 
folly of proceeding with humiliation of 
captured American airmen—a warning 
which the North Vietnamese appear to 
have taken to heart: 


Let the Hanoi regime be fully warned in 
advance that any attempt to humiliate and 
execute captured American prisoners now in 
their hands will meet with a worldwide re- 
vulsion. It would unite the American people 
as no other act could unite them in the 
fight we are making for the respect and dig- 
nity of the people of South Vietnam. 


On July 14, he cited the effectiveness 
of our military efforts and pointed out 
the need for representative political de- 
velopment in South Vietnam: 


Openhanded efforts, “the pause,” public 
announcements of wi to meet, re- 
peated appeals to the United Nations, indi- 
cations of an acceptance of a reconvened 
Geneva Conference, global diplomatic ef- 
forts—all have failed to produce a significant 
response because the forces of North Viet- 
nam have counted on a military victory, 

The logic is much more persuasive, it 
seems to me, that our continuing military 
exertions in the South, and, on a care- 
fully measured basis in the North—as part 
of a resolute policy of standing up to aggres- 
sion—will actually expedite the chances for 
a political settlement. This is the logic of 
reality as against sophistry. 

Because we possess such enormous power, 
it is relatively easier to solve the military 
problems than the more complex political 
ones. 

The United States must recognize that the 
processes of nation building and government 
building require time. There is no such thing 
as instant democracy. The United States 
must be assured that the elections in South 
Vietnam will be honest and* fair, and that 
the trappings of democracy will not be sub- 
stituted for the substance of popular gov- 
ernment. 

The right to vote ought not to be denied 
to any South Vietnamese citizen who believes 
in the freedom and integrity of his nation 
and who will accept the duties and obliga- 
tions of citizenship. I mean by that, all citi- 
zens, who meet these qualifications, regard- 
less of whether theirs is a history of asso- 
ciation with the Communist Vietcong. 

Furthermore, the restrictions on candi- 
dates should be applied only against those 
opposed to constitutional self-government. 
The right to vote, to run for public office, 
to participate in the process of government, 
compose the foundation of orderly, demo- 
cratic society. They are the strongest weapons 
available for the defense of freedom. 

I should think that the immense contribu- 
tion of the U.S. Government to the cause of 
a free, independent South Vietnam would 
allow us to exact the simple requirement 
that these rights be broadly given. 


On August 11, he emphasized the need 
for unity in order to convince a stubborn 
Hanoi regime of the American determi- 
nation: 

It is highly important that America’s voice 
come through, loud and clear and officially. 
There is no second American voice. Howeyer 
hard some may try to mount one it is a false 
voice. 

If the Soviet Union wants to promote a 
just peace, it should seek it through diplo- 
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matic negotiations rather than propaganda, 
Those Americans who vocally demand some 
kind of abrupt ending to this war, and most 
of us wish we could be spared all of it, must 
recognize that amateur attempts at political 
action are only convincing to the other side, 
and that in fact they are a cause of intensi- 
fied war efforts because they deceive the 
other side. 


On September 12, he hailed the Viet- 
namese elections a victory for freedom— 
a Dienbienphu at the polls: 


The world does not yet know what deci- 
sion the voters will produce. But it does 
know that the people of Vietnam have given 
the lie to the Communist argument that the 
Vietcong and their terror represent the wave 
of the future. They have also shown that 
there are weapons more potent than raw 
force. 

At every reasonable opportunity, the in- 
strument of suffrage, and of public debate 
and public expression, should all be used as 
this experiment in democracy gains strength. 


On October 7, he pointed out the irra- 
tional behavior of Communist China as 
a menace to all nations and called upon 
the members of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council to isolate Communist 
China from the Vietnam conflict: 


Mr. President, the entire world is deeply 
concerned over the future course of China. 
This concern is shared by leaders in the free 
and in parts of the Communist ‘world, 

I propose that the U.S, Government call 
upon the United Nations Security Council, of 
which both the Soviet Union and the United 
States are members. Our Government should 
ask the Council to establish a collective 
guarantee of the territorial integrity of the 
borders of Vietnam, both north and south, 
against external attack on either area. This 
proposal should be made before the open- 
ing of any negotiations on the future of 
Vietnam, Adoption of such a guarantee of 
territorial security would commit the great 
powers of the world to an eventual settle- 
ment of the Vietnam crisis geared strictly to 
the best interests of the Vietnamese and 
from menacing external influences of 
gt neighbor. Such a guarantee should 1 

to allay the fears of the Communist Viet- 
namese regarding China. This action alone 
should bring closer North Vietnam's willing- 
ness to reach by negotiations what would 
otherwise require continued and intensified 
fighting by both sides. Under increased pres- 
sure, the North Vietnamese must realize that 
a successful military outcome to their actions 
in the south is increasingly out of the ques- 
tion, 


On November 3, he called upon Presi- 
dent Johnson to support an All-Asian 
Peace Conference as a followup to the 
meeting at Manila. He said: 


No arrangement for a just peace in Asia 
can endure without the full support of the 
peoples of that area. India, Indonesia, and 
Japan, as well as the Philippines, Thailand 
and Korea, have a crucial stake in the 
struggle in Viet Nam, and in laying the 
groundwork for the economic and political 
development of Asia. 

It would be unrealistic to hope that Com- 
munist nations in Asia would agree to par- 
ticipate, at this time, in an All Asian Peace 
Conference. But, and this may be the key 
point, at some future date, they might agree 
to talks with their fellow Asians without the 
“loss of face” involved in any dealing with 
the Western World. 

The proposed All Asian Peace Conference 
should convene, at the earliest possible date, 
to consider the guidelines for a Viet Nam 
settlement and to further improve the atmos- 
phere for peace in Viet Nam. 
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On March 16, 1967, he cited the need 
to sharpen the public dialog and sug- 
gested that the President present to the 
Congress a statement of the adminis- 
tration’s goals in Vietnam: 


The people, through their President and 
their Congress, must sharpen the public 
dialogue in order to fix our goals, to put an 
end to the corruption of initiative which 
stems from misunderstanding, and to reas- 
sure our gallant men in the fleld that their 
sacrifice is not in vain. 

I believe the cause of a just peace would 
be advanced if the Administration were to 
send a clear statement of its goals for the 
future peace, security and independence of 
Southeast Asia to the Congress for debate 
and action. It would help to bring our 
people together, and to strengthen the faith 
of all Americans in freedom. I think it would 
help our position before the world. 


On March 22, returning to an earlier 
theme, he again noted the uselessness of 
debating the bombing issue and called 
for a redirection of public attention re- 
garding Vietnam: 

What was made public yesterday by the 
head of thé Communist regime in North 
Vietnam indicates, as I say, that there is no 
useful purpose served by further public de- 
bate in the United States about bombing 
versus not bombing in terms of the opening 
of negotiations. 

May I suggest, Mr. President, that a new 
direction is needed in the debate, both in this 
Chamber and throughout the country? We 
need to turn the attention of the American 
people to the political and economic recon- 
struction of South Vietnam now being un- 
dertaken. We need to seek arrangements 
under all diplomatic auspices by which we 
may ultimately obtain a reciprocal abatement 
of hostilities within South Vietnam, through 
negotiation with all parties to the conflict, 
I suggest, Mr. President, that consideration 
might well be given by the Government of 
the United States and by the Government 
of South vietnam, to placing Hanoi on notice 
that the United States nd her allies in 
southea: t 1 will deal with the National 
N on Front, if honorable negotiations 

th North Vietnam cannot be opened. 


On May 9, he spoke of the strong sup- 
port the Republican Party has given to 
the cause of collective’security and out- 
lined the role we can.play as a construc- 
tive and loyal opposition: 


The Republican Party has, since the time 
of Arthur Vandenberg, stood firmly for a 
policy of collective security and constructive 
bipartisanship in foreign policy. wherever 
the national interest required it. Poli- 
tics cannot always stop at the water’s edge. 
There must be dissent and discussion. But 
whenever the Nation’ has been committed, 
whether we agree or disagree with it, there 
arises a common responsibility for all of us. 

Whether we like it or not, the United 
States is committed today in Vietnam, The 
issue before us now is not the origin ot our 
involvement in the conflict, but bringing it 
to a conclusion, honorably, and, hopefully, 
peacefully. The role of our party is to seek 
that end, not for the sake of potential po- 
litical gain but for the sake of the course 
of freedom for human beings. 

The role of the Republican Party must be 
a forthright one—criticizing where blame is 
due, providing alternative avenues for solu- 
tion, and encouraging, advising, and warn- 
ing the administration regarding our na- 
tional policies, as we conceive them. 

The Republican Party has a major role 
to play. There are a number of critical ac- 
tions, which, in service to the American peo* 
ple, it must continue to take. 
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First. Support the military effort in Viet- 
nam and give all necessary support and as- 
sistance to the men in the field. The Chief of 
Staff of the U.S. Army, Gen, Harold K. John- 
son, defined our objective as “restoring the 
integrity and security of Vietnam and its 
People; so this.means no attempt to over- 
throw the North Vietnamese Government, no 
wish to be involved in China, but that what- 
ever is required in South Vietnam would 
be done.” The accepted view of the conflict 
is still that it is a limited one, 

Second. Encourage initiatives toward end- 
ing the war by honorable negotiations, Par- 
ticular attention must be given to Asian 
initiatives such as the proposed All-Asia 
Peace Conference and negotiation between 
the Republic of South Vietnam and opposing 
forces willing to accept constitutional gov- 
ernment, If there is one aspect of the Eisen- 
hower policy that needs reiteration by our 
party, it is the continued emphasis on the 
political aspects of the conflict. 

Third. Oppose expansion of the war to 
global dimensions. The risks of Soviet or 
Communist Chinese involvement are all too 
apparent. The larger Communist powers 
must be on notice of the determination of 
the Government and people of the United 
States to bring an end to our effort by nego- 
tiation, if possible, but by military force, if 
necessary. 

Fourth, Clarify the issues and the aims of 
the American people. Free debate is essential 
to the democratic process. So is constructive 
criticism; The people must speak out when 
the administration falls to treat events with 
candor. 

In a recent speech before the junior cham- 
ber of commerce of the city of Los Angeles, 
I called upon the President to take positive 
action to overcome the doubts that plague 
our Nation. I then said: 

“The people, through their President and 
their Congress, must sharpen the public dia- 
logue in order to fix our goals, to put an end 
to the corruption of initiative: which stems 
from misunderstanding, and to reassure our 
gallant men in the field that thelr sacrifice is 
not in vain. 

“Ibelieve the cause of a just peace would 
be advanced if the Administration were to 
send a clear statement of; its goals for the 
future peace, security and independence: of 
Southeast Asia to the Congress for debate 
and action, It would help to bring our people 
together, and to strengthen the faith of all 
Americans in freedom. I think it would help 
our position before the world.” 

In the national, dialogs the Republican 
Party has a special role to play as the “loyal 
opposition.” It must help guard against a 
tendency, all too common in our involve- 
ment in Vietnam, of taking at face value 
optimistic estimates of what we can hope 
to achieve. The situation in Vietnam is highly 
complex, It represents a wholly unique trag- 
edy in all our country's history. Oversim- 
plification or attempts to conceal important 
facts can only increase,the tempo of criti- 
cism and the divisions among us, 

Fifth, Expose excessive expenditures and 
wasteful. use of Government funds. The 
growing costs of the Vietnam conflict have 
put the budget in deficit, caused a rise in 
taxes, encouraged inflation, and forced the 
curtailment of many important domestic 
programs. The administration’s handling of 
national monetary and fiscal problems must 
not be left unchallenged. The economic ef- 
fects of the war, now and in the future, are 
of grave and continuing concern to all 
Americans. 

Sixth. Help to achieve unity for a divided 
people, The Republican membership in the 
Congress has given the administration un- 
stinting cooperation to our effort in South- 
east Asia, Unity can be achieved when the 
Nation’s obligation is made clear. This can 
be demonstrated by free debate and a frank 
exchange of views. If the administration 
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plays fair, it can continue to count on that 
support. 


Barerr 1 i 
[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Examiner, 
May 14, 1967] 


SENATOR KUCHEL’s STEADFAST ROLE 


Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel is blessed with the 
furious opposition of both the far left and 
the far right. Both groups have often felt his 
sting, and we hope will suffer it many times 
in the future. But these days Kuchel is en- 
gaged: in a far more important work than 
battling with domestic extremists... . 

We mean his steadfast yet thoroughly inde- 
pendent support of the American presence 
and purpose in Vietnam. 

California's senior Senator is deeply con- 
vinced that free men and free nations can 
survive only by banding together in collec- 
tive security: That phrase—‘collective se- 
curity’—is the cornerstone of his foreign 
policy beliefs. He applies it in the Vietnam 
conflict, which he views as simply a current 
aspect of the continuing world struggle be- 
tween cOmmunism and the forces of freedom. 

Sixteen months ago, addressing the stu- 
dents and faculty at UCLA, he put his basic 
views on Vietnam in these words: 

“Whether you agree or disagree with our 
policy in Vietnam, the fact is that we are 
there for what purpose? I would answer 
that we are there only for the purpose of 
assuring, or of helping to assure, a people's 
right to chart their own course, unhindered 
by acts of aggression from without their 

“We seek to deter aggression, to make clear 
that its cost is, and should be, too high to 
pay... If the Communist so-called war of 
liberation were to be victorious there, make 
no mistake: others would follow elsewhere.” 

Sen. Kuchel, a veteran Senate advisor on 
NATO, has sharply chided the European 
‘Allies who twice in this century have been 
saved by American intervention, yet fall to 
practice collective security by helping in 
Vietnam. This country cannot be the world’s 
lone policeman, he warned them, nor stand 
as a solitary Atlas upholding the free world. 
In asimilar. vein he challenged those in 
this ‘country, who find something morally 
wrong about the American challenge to the 
misnamed Communist Wars of Nation! 
Liberation.” 

“Those who entertain such douns,” he 
told a California audience recently, “would 
have Atlas cast off his burden and let the 
earth come crashing to the ground. That is 
not a realistic choice for free men.“ 

The Senator has been critical of the ad- 
ministration for attempting to manage the 
news in Vietnam. He has called for greater 
efforts to establish democratic institutions in 
South Vietnam. He has demanded a clearer 
American policy toward all Southesst Asia. 

These have been constructive criticisms, by 
an independent-minded Republican leader 
who deeply loves his country and cherishes 
the cause of freedom everywhere. He is work- 
ing hard to keep the American debate over 
Vietnam in a context of realism—of the 
world as it is, not as he and all of us might 
wish it were. j 


THE INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous’ consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address given by Vice 
President HUMPHREY at the annual meet- 
ing of the Governors of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development. Bank on April 28, 
1967. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: t 
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REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 


BANK, ANNUAL MEETING OF 
WASHINGTON, D.C, APRIL 28, 1967 


It is a pleasure to appear before this 
Eighth Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Governors. 

I recall with fond memories my participa- 
tion in the Annual Meeting held at Macuto, 
Venezuela, four years ago. It is good to see so 
many old friends here today. 

In that spring of 1968 the Alliance for 
Progress was but two öld. The hopes 
and expectations of the people of Latin Amer- 
lea had been aroused—but most governments 
were only beginning to grasp the profound 
changes in society implied by the Alliance 
charter. Today, six years after the Alliance 
for was launched, we are seeing the 
concrete results that have followed from it. 

At Punta del Este earlier this month, the 
presidents of the hemisphere met to assess 
our accomplishments and to plan for the 
future. They agreed that top priority for the 
next decade is the establishment of a region- 
al common market, and the economic in- 
tegration of Latin America. In implementing 
this goal, no institution has a more impor- 
tant role than the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. í 

At the meeting in Venezuela four years 
ago, the Governors strengthened the capac- 
ity of the bank to be the “Bank of the Al- 
liance for Progress” by initiating measures 
which led to a substantial expansion of the 
Fund for Special Operations. 

At your present meeting, you have acted 
to further enable the Bank to play its role as 
the Bank of Integration.” 

The spirit of proud self-reliance and de- 
termination which animated the Latin 
American presidents at Punta del Este has 
found tangible expression here. You have 
recommended a doubling of resources con- 
tributed by Latin America to the accomplish- 
ment of the vital tasks ahead, and resolved 
to provide assistance by the stronger to the 
poorer nations of the hemisphere. The agree- 
ment of the United States Government to 
recommend an increased level of United 
States assistance reflects President Johnson’s 
determination to see the United States be a 
responsive partner under the Alliance for 
Progress. 

I am pleased to announce that the Ad- 
ministration is taking action on the resolu- 
tion of the Bank for an increase in re- 
sources of the Fund for Special Operations. 
We will transmit within the next few days 
our proposal to the Congress for the neces- 
sary legislative action. 

The creation of a common market and the 
integration of Latin America entails break- 
ing out of confining frontiers, reaching out 
to forge bonds of unity, and in unity gain- 
ing strength. But the process of creating a 
common market also entails difficult and 
painful adjustments in the fabric of estab- 
lished societies, It exposes overly-protected 
industries to the winds of competitive effi- 
ciency; it requires transfers of labor from 
inefficient and less. productive employment 
to more efficient and productive uses. It will 
require large-scale accumulations of capital, 
the acquisition of greater scientific and tech- 
nological ‘tise, and obtaining the mod- 
ern organizational structure. required to 
profit from modern technological discoveries. 

The Inter-American Development Bank has 
assumed a key role in this process. From the 
beginning it has led the way by its forceful 
espousal of the common market imperative. 
We are all indebted especially to the distin- 
guished President of the Bank for his un- 
ceasing efforts to promote the cause of 
integration. 

The Bank must now move vigorously to 
prepare the way—by identifying and helping 
to initiate the indispensable elements of the 
physical integration of Latin America: 

Roads to unite the continent and to open 
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up the vast heartland and frontier; rapid and 
efficient communications facilities, so that it 
will no longer be easier to communicate 
across vast oceans than across the Andes; the 
exploitation of untapped power and water 
resources in great river basins of common 
interest to several bordering states; the de- 
velopment of river and other water transport 
facilities to move people and goods. 

As we lock ahead, the Bank will face a 
further challenge as national economic bar- 
riers come down. The financial and technical 
assistance needs of the adjustment process 
in the transitional period will require the 
Bank’s active presence. And as the inter- 
change of goods begins to grow, as the com- 
mon market begins to take on form, the 
assistance of the Bank will be increasingly 
required to help finance thls flow. 

But the Bank cannot confine its activi- 
ties to building physical infrastructure alone; 
And it never has, One of the unique char- 
acteristics of the Inter- can Develop- 
ment Bank during its brief lifetime is that 
its leadership understood from the begin- 
ning the inescapable inter-relationship be- 
tween economic development and social de- 
velopment. In the banking field there were 
few precedents to guide you in this dis- 
covery. Both in the programs of the past 
seven years and in the plans for the future— 
you have recognized that accessibility to the 
benefits of health and education are as es- 
sential to modernization as are roads and 
airports, industries and power plants. 

To be able to participate in the life of the 
community, to be able to contribute produc- 
tively in a modern economy, the citizen 
must have education and technical training. 
The Bank has participated actively in the 
many programs throughout the hemisphere 
to make available these benefits of modern 
civilization to all our citizens. 

During the past six years we have come 
to recognize the urgent need to modernize 
agriculture, to expand food production and 
to reform antiquated and unjust rural social 
patterns. Again, the record of the Inter- 
American Development Bank has been 
unique. For in the world of economic assist- 
ance, recognition of the importance of agri- 
culture and rural development was slow in 
coming. 

International lending agencies are gen- 
erally staffed by urban men, reared and edu- 
cated in urban areas, accustomed to the ways 
of urban life, It is only recently that a better 
understanding of, the interdependence of the 
city and country has been achieved, that the 
relationship between sound rural develop- 
ment and overall social progress has been 
generally acknowledged. 

As one who has long been keenly interested 
in rural development, I am pleased to see 
that the subject of the Round Table at this 
year’s meeting of the Bank was “Latin Ameri- 
can Agricultural Development in the Next 
Decade.” I am pleased that the Bank is giv- 
ing agriculture the top priority it deserves. 

A quick review of the Bank’s activities 
therefore shows thatthe bankers of the 
hemisphere have been in the forefront, of the 
revolutionary that has been under 
way in this decade. In accelerating economic 
integration, you are showing that national 
burdens can be lifted if regional burdens 
can be shared, In financing programs in edu- 
cation, health and agriculture, you are en- 
abling millions of citizens for the first time 
to participate in the life of the nation. 

As we face the next decade, we are more 
aware today than five years ago that the 
economic progress we seek and the social jus- 
tice we aspire to, can be securely achieved 
only where political institutions are strong 
and where political leadership is secure. 

Until ways are found to strengthen the po- 
litical fabric of Latin societies... to per- 
fect the institutions. which are the sub-struc- 
ture of a stable political system, we can haye 
mo assurance that the economic and social 
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modernization can proceed without interrup- 
tion. 

Economic and social development can help 
significantly to provide the basis for civic 
advancement, but it will not guarantee it. 

The past and prospective inadequacy of 
economic and social progress argues strongly 
for more conscious action to develop political 
systems that can-enable rapidly changing- 
societies to contain and manage explosive 
tensions with them. 

The strengthening of our political and ad- 
ministration structures is not a primary 
function of the Inter-American Development 
Bank. But I am happy to see that the leader- 
ship of the Bank has noted the need for 
more conscious efforts in this field. Through 
its support of the Latin American School of 
Political Science and Public Administration 
in Santiago, Chile, the Bank is assisting, in 
developing fields of political science and 
public administration in a way that is imme- 
diately relevant to the needs of contemporary 
Latin America. 

In pursuing all of these tasks, we shall need 
determination and perseverance as well as 
vision. For as President Johnson said at 
Punta del Este: “Economic and social devel- 
opment is a task not for sprinters but for 
long-distance runners.” 

The United States has made clear its de- 
termination to continue its partnership with 
Latin America over the next decade, to con- 
tinue its long-term assistance, to contribute 
its share to the promoting of integration of 
the hemisphere. But the hemispheric unity 
we seek need not be interpreted in any ex- 
clusive sense that would discourage a greater 
European contribution to the political, eco- 
nomie, social and cultural development of 
Latin America. We welcome our European 
friends, not as rivals for power but as part- 
ners for progress. 

In my recent trip to Europe, I expressed 

the hope to our European friends that a re- 
vived and powerful Europe would pursue an 
outward-looking policy, and not focus ex- 
eluslvely on European problems. It is only 
natural that Europe—which has contributed 
so much to the traditions of all the Ameri- 
cas—north and south—should play an in- 
creasingly important role in Latin America. 

Together the peoples sharing the Western 
tradition must focus on what President John- 
son called “the Decade of Urgency.” And as 
Pope Paul said last month in his encyclical 
“On the Development of Peoples”, ... “We 
must make haste: Too many are suffering, 
and the distance is growing that separates 
the progress of some and the stagnation, not 
to say the regression, of others.” We must 

ly make this “the Decade of Urgency.” 

know that the leadership of the Inter- 
American Development Bank share this de- 
sire to “make haste.” For only if we “make 
haste“ can we realize the desire of Bolivar 
to see the Americas fashioned into the great- 
est region in the world—greatest “not so 
much by virtue of her area and her wealth, 
as by her freedom and her glory.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is a bril- 
liant speech, and I have asked to have it 
placed in the Record, not only for the 
reading of my fellow Senators, but so 
that it may be accessible to all who are 
interested in the subject matter of the 
Vice President’s speech. I enthusiasti- 
cally approve the Vice President's speech. 


ARE PLANNING AND REGULATION 
REPLACING COMPETITION IN THE 


NEW INDUSTRIAL STATE? 


Mr. MORSE, Mr: President, John Ken- 
neth Galbraith, of Harvard, is an econ- 
omist with wit and great persuasive 
powers. His perceptive mind and foren- 
sic prowess have served his country well 
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during distinguished service as our Am- 
bassador to India, in extensive writing 
and lecturing here and abroad, and in 
his academic activities at Harvard. 
Discussion is already building up about 
Professor Galbraith’s latest book, “The 
New Industrial State,” to be published by 
Houghton Mifflin next month. The main 
theses of that volume—which may well 
evoke as much thought and comment as 
“The Affluent Society’"—have already 


been revealed, first in the Reith lectures 


over BBC last winter, and currently in a 
three-part series of articles in the Atlan- 
tic, the first two of which have already 
appeared. 

Those theses may seem shocking to 
some Americans, especially to some lib- 
erals, perhaps most especially to some 
members of Americans for Democratic 
Action, to the national chairmanship of 
which organization Professor Galbraith 
was elected only last month. Here is Gal- 
braith’s own summary of them, as pub- 
lished in the April issue of the Atlantic. 


I want to show in these articles that the 
changes just mentioned are part of an inter- 
related complex, or matrix, as economists 
say. And I want to show also that the result 
is larger than the sum of the parts, that 
specifically there have been three great con- 
sequences. The first is rather comprehensive 
economic planning; which is to say, pro- 
ducers extensively manage the lives of those 
whom they are assumed to serve. And they 
must. By its nature, the modern industrial 
economy is a planned economy. ` ' 

The second consequence is that there are 
strongly convergent tendencies, as there are 
in all industrial societies. This is despite 
their very different billing as capitalist or 


socialist or Communist by those who act as. 


the custodians of our official ideology. 

The third consequence is that to a far 
greater extent than we imagine, our beliefs 
and cultural attitudes are accommodated to 
the needs and goals of the industrial mech- 
anism by which we are supplied. These 
serve the convenience of modern industry. 
Industrial societies differ not in the fact 
but in the method by which ideas are pat- 
terned to industrial convenience and need. 


Among those who dissent, and vigor- 
ously, to Galbraith’s perceptions, chal- 
lenging his factual accuracy as well as 
economic and social theory, is another 
distinguished Harvard economist, Donald 
F. Turner, currently the Assistant At- 
torney General of the United States in 
charge of the Antitrust Division. Says Dr. 
Turner: 

Iam aware of no evidence that production, 
finance or marketing have changed so 
radically throughout the American economy 
that we must adopt the conclusion that 
giant size is now needed for industrial 
efficiency. 


Yet another dissenter to Galbraith’s 
views is the able and learned Director of 
the Bureau of Economics of the Federal 
Trade Commission, Dr. Willard F. 
Mueller. 

Mr. President, it is with great pleasure 
that I announce that Dr. Galbraith, Dr. 
Turner, and Dr. Mueller will appear to- 
gether in a panel-session style of public 
hearing on June 29. I make this an- 
nouncement on behalf of Senator 
Netson and myself. The occasion will be 
a joint hearing of the Small Business 
Subcommittee on Retailing, Distribution, 
and Marketing Practices, of which I am 
chairman, and the Small Business Sub- 
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committee on Monopoly, chaired by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON]. 

The session will begin at 10 a.m., under 

the title, “Are Planning and Regulation 
Replacing Competition in the New In- 
dustrial State?”—but I think we may get 
a stipulation at the outset that planning, 
regulation, and competition all play a 
part in our economy, today and tomor- 
row, and confine the argument to the 
relative importance of each. 
Each panelist will have 30 minutes to 
summarize his views, then we will have a 
free-for-all discussion, in which Sena- 
tors will interrogate the speakers and the 
speakers one another. Mr. President, I 
look forward to a stimulating morning 
on June 29—one that I think no one in- 
terested in the nature and trend of our 
changing economy will want to miss, if 
he can possibly be present. The hearing 
will be in room 318 of the Old Senate 
Office Building. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the texts of Professor Gal- 
braith’s first, third, and sixth Reith lec- 
tures on “The New Industrial State” and 
a commentary on Galbraith’s views by 
Assistant Attorney General Turner be 
inserted in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the lectures 
and comments were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Listener and BBC Television 
Review, Nov. 17, 1966] 


(The Reith Lectures—I) 


Tue New INDUSTRIAL StaTE—JOHN KENNETH 
GALBRAITH ON PLANNING AND Irs TECH- 
NOLOGICAL IMPERATIVES 


(Nore.—John Kenneth Galbraith is Paul 
M. Warburg, professor of economics, Har- 
vard University, and author of “The Affluent 
Society.“) 

Let me begin with a word or two about 
what I plan in these lectures. You must know 
that all lectures consist, in approximately 
equal parts, of explanations by the lecturer 
of what he intends to do, what he is doing, 
and what he has just done. I must conform 
strictly to tradition. 

The last seventy years, and especially those 
since Hitler’s war, have been a time of great 
change in the basic arrangements of economic 
life. Merely to list these changes will assure 
you that I have a firm grasp on the common- 
place. Machines have extensively replaced 
crude manpower, and one machine increas- 
ingly instructs other machines in the process 
we call automation. Industrial companies or 
corporations have become very large. They 
are no longer directed by great entrepreneurs 
as a right of ownership. They are guided im- 
personally by their staff. They deploy large 
amounts of capital much of which they de- 
rive from their own earnings. This is now 
the important modern source of savings. We 
do not allow income needed for industrial 
expansion to get into the hot and eager hands 
of those who might use it for personal con- 
sumption. 

Economic production and well-being have 
also greatly increased even in countries such 
as Britain which have an endemically bad 
conscience about their performance. In the 
world of Alfred Marshall—say, up to the first 
world war—prices were established, to use 
Marshall’s words, by the ‘higgling and bar- 
gaining’ of the market after having been 
‘tossed hither and thither like a shuttlecock’. 
In the world of the large companies they are 
set by the sellers and often remain fixed for 
long periods of time. These companies are 
also at considerable pains to persuade the 
customer what he should buy—everyone 
agrees on consumer sovereignty in principle 
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but that does not mean that anyone trusts it 
in practice. 2 

Finally, even in countries such as the 
United States, where faith in free en 
is one of the minor branches of theology, the 
state plays an increasing role in affairs. It 
stabilizes aggregate demand or purchasing 
power; it underwrites expensive technology 
such as the development of supersonic trans- 
ports and similar misfortunes; it restrains 
Wages and prices to prevent inflation; it pro- 
vides the technical and presumptively edu- 
cated manpower that modern industry re- 
quires; and it is the state that buys up- 
wards of a fifth of all that the economy pro- 
duces. It is fascinating to reflect. that in the 
allegedly unplanned and capitalist economy 
of the United States the state plays a very 
much larger role in almost every facet of 
economic activity, including the share of all 
goods produced and consumed, than in the 
avowedly planned and socialist economy of 
india. Evolution may well be a better source 
of socialism than ideological passion. 

First of all, in these lectures, I want to 
put these changes in orderly relation to each 
other. I want to show that they are part of 
an interrelated complex of change—a matrix, 
as economists say. Thus; by way of illustra- 
tion, technology means large commitments 
of capital, a great elapse of time between the 
initiation of production and its completion, 
extensive reliance on specialized manpower, 
intricate organization and—as an ultimate 
consequence—diminished effectiveness of the 
market. And the market is replaced by plan- 
ning. These are the matters for this lecture, 
or such of it as remains. Next week I will 
look at the large corporation as a planning 
instrument. Thereafter (changing the order 
of the third and fourth lectures as originally 
publicized), I will consider the techniques 
by which the individual is made to conform 
to the planning process—how our behaviour 
is guided so that we will not, by undue inde- 
pendence of will, upset the convenience of 
those who serve us, I will then look at the 
role of the state in this planning; at the way 
this planning manifests itself in socialist and 
avowedly non-socialist, and developed and 
less developed, economies; and finally there 
is the question of where it is all leading and 
what is its cultural impact, 


THE PLOT DISCLOSED 


In a lecture, unlike fiction or the theatre, 
there is no harm in a premature disclosure of 
the plot, I hope in these lectures to show 
three things. They are: 

(1) That all industrial societies must plan, 
which is to say they must manage the lives 
of those whom their industries are assumed 
to serve. By its nature, the modern industrial 
economy is a planned economy. 

(2) That, in consequence, there are strong- 
ly convergent tendencies as between indus- 
trial societies. This is despite their very 
different billing as capitalist or socialist or 
communist from those who so willingly serve 
as the custodians of our official ideology. 

(3) That to a far greater extent than we 
imagine our beliefs and cultural attitudes 
are accommodated to the needs and goals of 
the industrial mechanism by which we are 
served. 

Having made these points, I shall be con- 
cerned to show how our lives are limited and 
arranged by the beliefs that are imposed by 
industrial priority and need. I shall argue 
that our fate, in this respect, is not wholly 
different, except as to the method of the 
control of our minds, from that of other 
Planned societies. And I shall end by sug- 
gesting, in a very prel way, some of 
the means for our emancipation. Of these, 
the most important is a clear view of the 
sources of our social beliefs—their sources in 
industrial convenience and need. 

But now let me begin by showing how 
technology, and its related requirements in 
time and capital, shape the modern econ- 
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omy. I draw here on an American example 
but one which will not seem strange to a 
British audience. It involves the Ford Motor 
Company. Henry Ford, like Albert Schweit- 
zer, Bertrand Russell, and Marcel Proust— 
whom he did at all resemble—was a distinct- 
ly supra-national figure, as he would him- 
self have been the first to agree. 

On June 15, 1903, after some months of 
preparation, the Ford Motor Company was 
formed in Detroit for the manufacture of 
automobiles. The first car,reached the market 
that same October. The firm had an author- 
ized capital of $150,000, or rather less than 
£30,000 sterling at the then rate. However, 
Only $100,000-worth of stock was issued and 
only $28,500, or about £6,000 of this was for 
cash. Although it does not bear on the present 
discussion, the company made a handsome 
profit that year and did not fail to make 
large profits for many years thereafter. Em- 
ployment in 1903 averaged 125 men. 

In the spring of 1964, the Ford Motor Com- 
pany introduced what, in these days, is called 
a new automobile. In accordance with cur- 
rent fashion in automobile nomenclature, 
it was called, one hopes inappropriately, a 
Mustang, for a mustang is a very rough-rid- 
ing animal, as all close students of television 
are aware. Preparations required three and 
a half years. From late in the autumn of 1962, 
when the design was settled, until the spring 
of 1964, there was a fairly firm commitment 
to the particular car that eventually emerged. 
Engineering and ‘styling’ costs were $9,000,- 
000, or rather more than £3,000,000; the cost 
of tooling up for production of the Mustang 
was $50,000,000, or some £18,500,000.2 In 1964 
employment in the Ford Motor Company 
averaged 317,000—compared with the figure 
of 125 I have quoted. Assets were approxi- 
mately $6 billion or about £2,200,000,000.* 

Technology means the systematic applica- 
tion of scientific or other organized knowl- 
edge to practical tasks, Virtually all of the 
effects of increased use of technology are 
revealed in one way or another by these com- 
parisons. Let me list them. 

First, with increasingly sophisticated 
knowledge, an increasing span of time sepa- 
rates the beginning of the task from the end, 
Organized knowledge is not brought to bear 
on the manufacture of a car as a whole. It is 
brought to bear on very small elements of 
the task—on the qualities of particular steels 
or the methods of machining a particular 
part. Then it is brought to bear on the com- 
bination of these elements of the task, and 
then on a further combination, and thus on 
to final completion, The process of manu- 
facture stretches back in time as the root 
system of a plant goes down into the ground. 
The longest of these root filaments de- 
termines the total time required in pro- 
duction. 

THE FIRST FORD CAR 


The manufacture of the first Ford was 
not an exacting process. Ordinary steels were 
used. Metal could be obtained from the ware- 
house in the morning and or worked 
that afternoon. The provision of steel for the 
modern vehicle, in contrast, reaches back to 
specifications prepared by the designers or 
in the laboratory, orders to the steel mill, 
design of the appropriate metal-working 
machinery, and production and installation 
of these tools. The result: months and years 
elapse between beginning on a car and its 
appearance, 


1 Allan Nevins, Ford, The Times, The Man, 
The Company (New York, Scribner's, 1954). 
Pp. 220 et seq, and appendix. 

2I am grateful to Mr. Walter T. Murphy of 
the Ford Motor Company for providing these 
details. In this and subsequent lectures, I 
have also drawn on earlier help from Robert 
McNamara which he gave when he was still 
an executive of Ford. 

Me Fortune Directory, 1964. The 500 
largest U.S. Industrial Corporations. 
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Second, there is a great increase in the 
amount of capital that is committed to pro- 
duction. This is partly the result of the in- 
creased lapse of time, and hence, of the in- 
creased investment in work in process. But 
the knowledge which is applied to the vari- 
ous elements of the task also costs money. 
Typically, also, the application of knowledge 
to a process involves the development of ma- 
chinery—the machine is the most charac- 
teristic manifestation of technology. This too 
costs money. 

Only slight knowledge and simple machin- 
ery went into the manufacture of the first 
Ford, No trained engineers were used. The 
frame of the car was moved manually; it 
helped that it could be lifted by two men. 
The modern auto factory, in contrast, is it- 
self a complex and closely articulated ma- 
chine, Nothing is done by muscular effort. 
Computers control the flow of parts and com- 
ponents. Only the hideousness of the product 
on occasion reminds us that human beings 
are involved. We see here one reason for the 
increase in capitalization of Ford from £380,000 
to £2,000,000,000. 

Third, with increasing technology, time 
and capital tend to be committed ever more 
infiexibly to a particular task. 
knowledge is used to improve the perfor- 
mance of a task. That task must be precisely 
defined before it is divided and subdivided 
into its component parts: Knowledge and 
equipment are then brought to bear on these 
fractions. But they are brought to bear only 
on fractions of the task, as it was initially de- 
fined. If that task is changed, new knowl- 
edge and new equipment will have to be 
brought to bear on these fractions. 

DIVERSITY IN TOOLING 

The Dodge Brothers’ machine shop, which 
made the engine and chassis of the original 
Ford, did not specialize in particular prod- 
ucts. It could have worked as well on bi- 
cycles, steam engines, or carriage gear. And, 
in point of fact, it had been so employed. Had 
Ford and his associates decided, at any point, 
to shift from gasoline to steam power, the 
machine shop could have accommodated it- 
self to the change in a few hours. 

By contrast, all parts of the Mustang, the 
tools and equipment that worked on these 
parts, and the steel and other materials going 
into these parts, were designed to serve 
efficiently their ultimate function. They 
could serve that function alone. Manufacture 
of a Barracuda, a rival car which differs 
mostly in having an even more bizarre name, 
would have required a very different ‘tooling 
up.“ A Serpent, a Roach, or a Locust—if I 
might suggest a few names to the motor 
manufacturers—would each have had its 
own specialized tooling. 

Fourth, technology requires specialized 
manpower. Not surprisingly organized knowl- 
edge can be brought to bear only by those 
who possess it. However, technology is not 
the only thing that requires specialized man- 
power; so does the planning which I will 
mention in a moment. And so does the or- 
ganization which results from specialization, 

The talent required for modern industry 
is not necessarily more demanding, on some 
absolute scale, than that of an earlier and 
technically less advanced era. Modern indus- 
trial man is not a species of superman. He 
must be helped to resist the temptation so to 
regard himself. The makers of the original 
Ford were men of talent. The Dodge brothers 


» had previously invented a bicycle and a steam 


launch, Their machine shop made a wide 
variety of products. Detroit legend also cele- 
brated their imaginative exuberance when 
drunk, James Couzens, Ford’s partner, who 
almost certainly had more to do with the 
eventual success of the enterprise than Henry 
Ford, had a background in railroading and 


A case I have argued elsewhere, Cf. Was 
Ford a Fraud?” The Liberal Hour, (Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1960) . 
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the coal business. He went on from Ford to 
be Police Commissioner and Mayor of De- 
troit and a famous Republican Senator from 
Michigan who was noteworthy, among other 
things, for being an undeviating supporter 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, a Democrat, Not all 
members of the present Ford organization are 
as versatile, What its members do have is a 
considerably deeper knowledge of the spe- 
clalized matters for which they are responsi- 
5 It is a great assemblage of such special- 


Fifth, specialization requires organization. 
This brings the work of specialists to a coher- 
ent result. It is obvious that if there are many 
specialists, this co-ordination will be a major 
task. So complex, indeed, will be the job of 
organizing specialists that there will have to 
be specialists on organization. Along with 
machinery, massive and complex organiza- 
tions—or ations—are another of the 
highly visible manifestations of a world of 
advanced technology. Thus, in part, the 
growth of Ford from 125 to 317,000 men. 

Sixth, it follows from the time and capital 
that must be committed and the rigidity of 
these commitments that there must be plan- 
ning. Tasks must be so performed that they 
are right not for the present but for the point 
in time in the distant future when they are 
completed. Developments occurring between 
the present and the time of accomplishment, 
and affecting the latter, must be anticipated. 
Their effect, if adverse, must be neutralized; 
or they must be prevented from occurring. 

In the early days of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, the future was very close at hand. 
What was raw metal today would be a car 
next week. To fail to anticipate adverse con- 
tingencies was not fatal; anything that went 
unexpectedly wrong could be quickly reme- 
died. The earliest vehicles, as they came on 
the market, did not meet with complete cus- 
tomer approval; the cooling system did not 
always cool, the brakes did not always brake, 
and the carburetor did not always feed fuel 
to the engine. Once a Los Angeles dealer re- 
ported the disconcerting news that when 
steered, the “front wheels turn wrong.“ s5 
These defects were promptly remedied. 
Such unforeseen faults in the Mustang would 
have been highly unpleasant and very, very 
costly. 

Similarly, the original Ford used materials, 
labour, and components of a highly unspe- 
clalized character that, accordingly, were 
available in the open market. A shortage 
could be remedied by sending someone out 
to buy what was needed. A failure in delivery 
for the specialized machinery, materials, or 
components required for a modern vehicle 
would be subject to no such remedy. So with 
labour; an ordinary labourer or even a ma- 
chine operative could be found at the near- 
est saloon; a system engineer cannot be so 
recruited, Nor can other specialized talent. 

Here I come to a point of transcendent 
importance—and one to which I will return. 
Not only technology, and associated change, 
require planning. Modern techonology also 
impairs or destroys the market. Simple things 
can be bought and sold on the market; com- 
plex things cannot. The farmer can find his 
production needs in the next market town; 
the automobile manufacturers cannot. There 
was an open market for muskets. There is 
not, happily, for missiles. Orville Wright was 
able to buy most of what he needed for his 
first aeroplane in Dayton, Ohio, The market 
will not supply the materials, parts, systems, 
and engineering talent required for a modern 
spacecraft. These must be foreseen months 
and years in advance. Their supply 
must be arranged, and so must their price. 

I have illustrated the imperatives of mod- 
ern technology—the requirements in time, 
capital, inflexibility of commitment, special- 
ization, organization, and resulting plan- 
ning—by reference to the automobile. This, 


Op. Cit., Nevins. P. 248. 
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by many standards, is a rather elementary 
product. All of the tendencies I have just 
described are greatly intensified when one 
gets, for example, to modern military weap- 
onry, This is especially so as regards time 
and cost. 

Thus, when Philip IT settled on the re- 
demption of England at the end of March 
1587, he was not unduly troubled by the 
seemingly serious circumstance that Spain 
had no navy. Some men-of-war were avail- 
able from newly conquered Portugal; but, in 
the main, merchant ships would suffice. In 
other words, even a navy could be had from 
the market. Nor was the uncouth action of 
Drake at Cadiz three weeks later, which cost 
him many of his vessels, a fatal blow. Despite 
what historians have always described as un- 
conscionable inefficiency and delay, the Ar- 
mada sailed in a strength of 130 ships a little 
over a year later on May 18, 1588. The cost, 
though considerable, was well within the re- 
sources of the Spanish Empire. 

To create a modern fleet of the numerical 
size of the Armada, complete with aircraft 
carriers and an appropriate complement of 
aircraft, nuclear submarines and missiles, 
destroyers, auxiliary and supporting craft, 
and bases and communications, would take 
a first-rate industrial power a minimum of 
twenty years. Though» modern Spain is rich 
beyond the dreams of its monarchs in its 
most expansive age, it could not for a’ mo- 
ment. contemplate such an enterprise. This 
will be very reassuring in Gibraltar. In the 
second world war no combat plane that had 
not been substantially designed before the 
outbreak of hostilities saw’ actual service. 
Since then, the lead. time for comparable 
weaponry has become much greater. In gen- 
eral, no one in late middle age stands in 
danger of weapons now being designed; they 
are a menace to the unborn and the uncon- 
ceived and, for that matter, the inconceiv- 
able. 

It is a commonplace of modern technology 
that there is a high measure of certainty 
that problems have solutions before there is 
knowledge of how they are to be solved. It 
is reasonably certain, as I speak, that a man 
can be landed on the moon within the next 
five years. However, many of the technical 
details of this journey remain to be worked 
out. It is known that air and water pollu- 
tion can be more effectively controlled for 
those who are not so fortunate as similarly 
to escape. There is still much uncertainty as 
to the best methods of cleaning up the at- 
mosphere and water. That commuters can 
be moved, in safety, speed, and some com. 
fort, into American cities is certain. How to 
do so is still to be determined. 

If methods of performing the specified 
task have been fully worked out, it follows 
that the need for bringing organized intelli. 
gence to bear on the task will be less than 
if the methods are still uncertain. And this 
uncertainty will lead, in turn, to increased 
time and cost. These increases can also be 
very great. Uncertainty about the properties 
of the metal to be used for the skin of a 
supersonic transport; uncertainty therefore 
about the proper way of handling and work- 
ing the metal; uncertainty therefore about 
the character and design of the equipment 
required can add extravagantly to the time 
and cost of obtaining such a vehicle. This 
problem-solving, with its high costs in time 
and money, is a recognized feature of mod- 
ern technology. It graces all modern eco- 
nomic discussion in the United States under 
the cachet of Research and Development. 

The need for planning, it has been sug- 
gested, arises from the long period of time 


Instructions issued from the Escurial on 
March 31. C/. Garrett Mattingly: The Ar- 
mada. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Sentry Edition) p. 30. Philip had, of course, 
been contemplating the enterprise for some 
years. 
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that elapses during the production process, 
the high investment that is involved, the 
inflexible commitment of that ‘investment 
to the particular task, and the failure of 
the market with high technology. In the 
case of advanced military equipment, time, 
cost, and inflexibility of commitment are 
all very great. Time and outlay will be even 
greater where methods are unknown or un- 
certain and where, accordingly, there must 
be expenditure for research and develop- 
ment. In these circumstances, planning is 
even more essential. It is also more demand- 
ing. The time that is involved, the money 
that is at risk, and the number of things, 
accordingly, that can go wrong and the mag- 
nitude of the possible ensuing disaster all 
increase, The difficulty may be beyond the 
capacity of a private firm to resolve. 

One answer is to have the state absorb the 
major risks: This is now commonplace. The 
state can tee a market for the prod- 
uct; And it can underwrite the costs of de- 
velopment so that if they increase beyond 
expectation the firm will not have to carry 
them. Or it can make available the necessary 
technical knowledge. The drift of this argu- 
ment will be evident. Technology leads to 
planning. And in its higher manifestations, 
it puts the problems of planning beyond the 
reach of the industrial firm. Its compulsions, 
and not ideology or political wile, will require 
the firm to seek the help and protection of 
the state. This is true under what has al- 
ways been called capitalism, The state per- 
forms the same role, as a matter of course, in 
the formally planned economy. Technology 
and associated changes force planning on 
both. This is a tendency, obviously of no 
small interest, to which I will also return. 

I do not want to attribute too much to 
technology. As noted, it has an initiative of 
its own. Accordingly, it is the point in the 
complex of modern economic change at 
which it is most logical to break in. But tech- 
nical change is not only a cause of change, it 
is a response to change, Though it forces 
specialization, it is also the result of special- 
ization. Though it requires extensive organi- 
zation, it is also the result of organization. 
Though it leads to planning, it is the fruit of 
planning. Such is the nature of the mould of 
interrelated change we are examining in 
these lectures. 

Here I must stop for now. The late Fiorello 
La Guardia, when Mayor of New York, used 
to end his public speeches by calling, some- 
what irrelevantly, for patience and fortitude. 
He liked the sound of the words. They are 
not so irrelevant for a lecture on economics. 
For those with the patience and fortitude to 
return next week, I will return to the notion 
of planning, I want to define it more pre- 
cisely and explain more clearly why it be- 
comes inevitable with advanced technology 
and related change. Then I will discuss the 
modern large company or corporation which, 
with the state, is one of the two instruments 
for doing the planning that modern change 


makes necessary. 


[From the Listener and BBC Television 
Review, Dec. 1, 1966] 

THE New INDUSTRIAL STaATE—CONTROL OF 
PRICES. AND PEOPLE 


(The third Reith Lecture by John Kenneth 
Galbraith) 

In the last two lectures (The Listener, 
November 17 and 24), I have sought to show 
that modern and highly technical 
of production lead, inevitably, to planning by 
producers. The enemy of the market is not 
ideology but technology. And so planning ex- 
tensively replaces the market as the force 
determining what the economy does. The 
principal planning instrument is the modern 
large corporation. Within broad limits, it de- 
termines what the consumer shall have and 
at what price he shall have it. And it fore- 
sees the need for, and arranges the necessary 
supply of, capital, machinery, and materials. 
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The business-man or entrepreneur has 
been regarded as subordinate to the market 
since Adam and as a matter of settled doc- 
trine since Adam Smith. The modern large 
corporation is the direct descendant of the 
entrepreneur. This has kept us from seeing it 
in its new role. Had the corporation been 
an outgrowth of the state which we asso- 
ciate with planning, we would not be in 
doubt. I might add that in later lectures I 
will show that the modern corporation has 
moved into a much closer association with 
the state than most of us imagine, And its 
Planning activities are extensively, and in- 
deed systematically, supplemented by those 
of the state. 

But first I must speak of the regulation of 
prices in the modern economy and the means 
by which public behaviour is accommodated 
to plan. For here we encounter some of the 
more entrenched. folk myths of our time, in- 
cluding a certain yested interest in error on 
the part of both economists and business- 
men. If one takes faith in the market away 
from the economist, he is perilously barren 
of belief, His situation is much like that of a 
theologian who is suddenly faced not. only 
with the thought that God is dead but that 
the world He made does not exist, And the 
large corporate en rise needs the concept 
of the market, in language of the late 
James Bond, as a cover for authority. The 
corporation has great influence over our lives 
and our beliefs. But market theory holds that 
in all of its behaviour it is subordinate to 
market influences. It is merely an automaton 
responding to these influences. This is most 
convenient. 

Control of prices is an intrinsic feature of 
all planning. In the modern industrial state 
it is made necessary. by the heavy commit- 
ment of capital and time required by ad- 
vanced technology, It is made urgent by the 
special vagaries of the market for highly 
technical products. In the formally planned 
economies, that of the Soviet Union for ex- 
ample, price control is a forthright function 
of the state although there has been some 
tendency in recent times, to allow some power 
over prices to devolve on the socialist firm. 
In the western type economies comprehen- 
sive systems of price control have come about 
by evolution and adaptation to circumstance, 
Nobody willed them. But, unlike the Vic- 
torian Empire they are no accidental product 
of a fit of absent-mindedness. They were re- 
quired by circumstance. 

The power to set minimum industrial 
prices exists whenever a small number of 
firms share a market. The innocent at the 
universities have long been taught that small 
numbers—oligopoly as it is known—accord to 
sellers the same power in imperfect form that 
has anciently been associated with monop- 
oly. The principal difference is the im- 
perfect nature of this monopoly power. It 
does not allow of the exploitation of the con- 
sumer in quite such efficient fashion as was 
possible under the patents of monopoly ac- 
corded by Elizabeth to her favourites or by 
John D, Rockefeller to himself. 

But, in fact, oligopoly is combined, in one 
of the more disconcerting contradictions of 
economic theory, with efficient production, 
expansive output, and prices that are gen- 
erally thought rather favourable to the pub- 
lic, The consequences of oligopoly are great- 
ly condemned in principle and greatly ap- 
proved in practice. Professor Paul Samuel- 

son, the most distinguished of my generation 
of economists, warns in his famous textbook 
that ‘To reduce imperfections of competition 
[by which he means markets consisting of 
small numbers of large firms or oligopoly], a 
nation must struggle perpetually and must 
ever maintain vigilance’. Since the American 
economy, as we have seen, is dominated by 
a very small number of very large firms the 
struggle has obviously been a losing one. In- 
deed, it has been lost. But what is the re- 
sult? The result, as Professor Samuelson 
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agrees, is that the economy functions well 
and cannot fail to continue to do so. Man- 
hour efficiericy in the United States, he con- 
cludes, ‘can hardly help but grow at the rate 
of three per cent or more, even if we do not 
rouse ourselves“. A similar conflict between 
the inefficiency of oligopoly, and the efficiency 
of an economy composed thereof; is present 
in every well-regarded textbook. Professor 
Samuelson would say—and indeed says—that 
technology and associated capital use are 
what improve efficiency. But these. we have 
seen, are what require that there be plan- 
ning and associated price control. 


REASON FOR PRICE CONTROLS 


And here is the answer: prices in the 
modern economy are controlled not for the 
purpose of monopolistic exploitation of the 
market; they are controlled for purposes of 
planning, This comes about as an effortless 
consequence of the development of that 
economy. Modern industrial planning both 
requires and rewards great size. This means, 
in turn, that a comparatively small number 
of large firms will share in producing the 
typical product. Each, as a matter of ordinary 
prudence, will act with full consideration of 
its own needs and of the common need. Each 
must have control of its own ‘prices. Each 
will recognize this to be the common require- 
ment. Each will forswear any action, and 
notably any sanguinary or competitive price- 
cutting, which would be prejudicial to the 
common interest in price control. The con- 
trol is neither difficult to achieve nor to 
maintain. Moreover, one firm’s prices are an- 
other firm’s costs. Stability in prices means 
stability in costs. This complex of controlled 
prices and costs not only makes possible 
long-term contracts but is generally useful 
in providing the stable platform that indus- 
trial planning requires. 

The fact of control is far more important 
than the precise price level at which it exists. 
In 1964 in the United States the big automo- 
bile companies had profits on sales ranging 
from five per cent, to over ten per cent. 
There was security against collapse of prices 
and earnings for firms with profits at either 
level. Planning was possible at either level of 
return. All firms could function. But none 
could have functioned had the price of a 
standard model automobile fluctuated, de- 
pending on whim and reaction to the cur- 
rent novelties, from $1,750 (£600) to $3,500 
(£1,200) with steel, glass, plastics, paint, 
tyres, sub-assemblies, and labour moving over 
a similar range. 

However, the level of prices is not unim- 
portant. And, from time to time, in response 
to major changes in cost—often when the 
renegotiation of a wage contract provides a 
common signal to all firms in the industry— 
prices must be changed. The prices so estab- 
lished will reflect generally the goals of those 
who guide the enterprise—the decision- 
making organization. Security of earnings 
will be a prime objective. This is necessary, 
we have seen, for autonomy—for freedom 
from interference by shareholders and 
creditors. 

A further important goal will be the 
growth of the firm, As I will later urge, this is 
almost certainly more important than maxi- 
mum profits. The professional managers and 
technicians who direct and guide the modern 
firm do not themselves get the profits. These 
accrue mainly to shareholders. But the man- 
agers and technicians do get the benefits of 
the expansion. This brings the prestige that 
is associated with a larger firm and which is 
associated with growth as such. And, as a 
very practical matter, it opens up new execu- 
tive jobs, new opportunities, for promotion, 
and better excuses for higher pay. Prices, ac- 
cordingly, will be set with a view to attract- 
ing customers and expanding sales. In con- 
trast with prices that are set to maximize 
profits, these offer no grounds, in the short 
run or long, for complaint by the consumer. 
When price control is put in the context of 
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planning, the contradiction between.monop- 
Olistic exploitation and the efficiency of the 
modern economy is resolved. That is. a re- 
markable advantage of reality, It has, by its 
nature, this internal consistency. 

I cannot refrain from mentioning one prac- 
tical consequence of this argument, It con- 
cerns punitive action against monopoly 
that of the Monopolies Commission in Brit- 
ain and of the anti-trust laws in the United 
States. It must already have occurred to 
many that there is ar ‘Kable discrimina- 
tion in the way such 1 lation is now ap- 
plied. A great corporation wielding vast 
power over its markets is substantially im- 
mune. It does not appear to misuse the 
power; accordingly it is left alone, And in 
any case to declare the big corporations ille- 
gal is, in effect, to declare the modern econ- 
omy illegal. But if two small firms seek to 
unite, this corporate matrimony will be me- 
ticulously scrutinized. And, very possibly, it 
will be forbidden. This may be so even 
though the merged firm is minuscule in size 
or market power as compared with the giant 
that is already a giant. i 

ANTIMONOPOLY LAWS AS A CHARADE 


The explanation is that the modern anti- 
monopoly and anti-trust laws are a charade. 
Their function.is not to prevent exploitation 
of the public. If great size and market power 
led to that our case would already be hope- 
less. The function is to persuade people in 
general and British socialists and American 
liberals in particular, that the market is still 
extant. And it persuades them that the state 
is still vigilant in protecting the market, This 
is accomplished by bringing the force of law 
to bear on the ambitions) of firms that seek 
to become larger (and possibly more effective 
as planning units) while exempting those 
that already are large. 

The French, German, amd Japanese either 
do not have or do not enforoe such laws. That 
is because they are not impelled similarly to 
worship at the altar of the market. They 
quietly accept the logic of planning and its 
requirements in size, and there is no indica- 
tion that they suffer in consequence. 

When prices for a particular product are 
set by a few large firms, along the lines and 
for the purposes I have indicated, there is 
little danger of price-cutting. This part of the 
contro] is secure. There does remain a danger 
of uncontrolled price increases, 

In particular, when a few large firms bar- 
gain with a strong union, conflict can be 
avoided by acceding to uniom demands, And 
there is not much incentive to resist, There is 
a common understanding among the firms 
that all will raise their prices to compensate 
for such a settlement. If demand is strong 
enough to keep the economy near full em- 
ployment, it will be strong enough to make 
such price increases feasible. It will be com- 
paratively unelastic. The price increases, in 
turn, set in motion demands for further 
wage increases. Thus, the familiar upward 
spiral of wages and prices increases. This 
too is prejudicial to planning. The individual 
firm cannot prevent such price increases; 
mee are beyond the control of the planning 
u: 

So here, increasingly, we follow the prac- 
tice of the formally planned economies. We 
rely on the state to set maximum wages and 
prices. In the United States, as in Britain, the 
government does this with great caution, cir- 
cumspection, and diffidence, somewhat in the 
manner of a Victorian spinster viewing an 
erotic statue. Such action is held to be un- 
natural and exceptional. Economists accord 
it—the guideposts in the United States, the 
wage and price freezes here in Britain—little 
or no acceptance as established economic 
policy. Unions say it interferes with free col- 
lective bargaining. Business-men say it inter- 
feres with their natural freedom of decision 
on prices, Economists say that it interferes 
with the market. What everyone opposes in 
principle, all advanced industrial countries 
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end up by doing in practice. The answer once 
more is clear. In a market economy, such 
wage and price cellings would be unneces- 
sary. But they are an indispensable counter- 
part of economic planning and of the mini- 
mum price control that already exists. ` 

This price- and wage-setting by the state 
could be dispensed with by having such a 
shortage of demand that it would be im- 
posie, for firms to rais> prios and unions 
to raise wages. That is to say, we could 
have it by rehabilitating the market for 
labour and industrial products. This would 
require a shortage of jobs, a scarcity of de- 
mand. It would not then be possible to raise 
wages in response to prices or prices in re- 
sponse to wages. But that would mean un- 
employment or greater uncertainty of em- 
ployment and, an important but much 
neglected factor, uncertainty in planning of 
production by producers. Despite everyone’s 
affection for the market, not many want 
these results. So we have the maximum price 
and wage controls, and seek only to avert our 
eyes from it so far as possible. It would be 
simpler were we to that we have 
planning and that this control is an indis- 
pensable aspect. The graves of Smith, Mill, 
Jevons, and Marshall would convulse slightly 
but soon subside, Their undeyiating apostles 
and disciples who, biologically speaking, are 
still alive would suffer more. But many of 
them, one trusts, have already learned to live 
with their own irrelevance. 


' KEY TO THE MANAGEMENT OF DEMAND 


Let me now say a word about the manage- 
ment of what people buy at the controlled 
prices. The key to the management of de- 
mand is effective control of, or sufficient in- 
fluence on, the purchases of final consumers. 
The latter includes both private individuals 
and the state. If these purchases are under 
effective control, there will then be a com- 
paratively reliable demand throughout the 
system for raw materials, parts, machinery, 
and other items going into the ultimate 
product. If the demand for its automobiles is 
reliable, an automobile firm can accord its 
suppliers the security of long-term contracts 
for their planning. And, even in the absence 
of such contracts, there will still be a reli- 
able and predictable flow of orders which al- 
lows of planning. Although the techniques 
for management of government purchases are 
very different from those for management of 
the consumer, it makes the same contribu- 
tion to planning by prime and sub-con- 
tractors. h 

How are individual consumers managed? 
As so often, changes in modern industrial 
society has made possible what change re- 
quires. The need to control consumer be- 
haviour arises from the exigencies of plan- 
ning. Planning, in turn, is made necessary by 
extensive use of advanced technology, the 
capital this requires, and the related so- 
phistication of organization. This is an effi- 
cient way of producing goods: the result is 
a very large volume of production. 

As a further consequence, in the economi- 
cally advanced countries goods that serve ele- 
mentary physical sensation—that prevent 
hunger, protect against cold, provide shelter, 
suppress pain—come to comprise a small 
and diminishing part of what people con- 
sume. Only a few goods serve needs that, are 
made known to the individual by the palpa- 
ble discomfort or pain that is experienced in 
their absence. Most are enjoyed because of 
some mental or aesthetic response to their 
possession or use. They give the individual a 
sense of personal achievement; they accord 
him a feeling of equality with his neighbours; 
they divert his mind from thought or its 
absence; they promote or satisfy sexual as- 
piration; or they promise social acceptability; 
or they enhance his subjective feeling of 
health, well-being, and orderly peristalsis; or 
they are thought to contribute to personal 
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beauty; or they are otherwise psychologically 
rewarding. 

Thus it comes about that, as the industrial 
system develops to where it has need for 
planning and the management of the con- 
sumer that this requires, we find it serving 
wants which are psychological in origin. 

ése are admirably subject to appeal to the 

he. Hence they can be managed. A man 
whose stomach is totally empty cannot be 
ed that his need is for entertainment. 
Physical discomfort will tell him he needs 
more food. A man who is very cold will have 
a nearly absolute preference for what makes 
him warm. But psychic reactions have no 
such internal anchor; since they exist in the 
mind, they are subject to what influences 
the mind. Though a hungry man cannot be 
persuaded as between bread and a circus, a 
well-nourished man can. And he can be per- 
suaded as between different circuses and 
different foods. 

By giving a man a ration card or dis- 
tributing to him the specific commodities he 
is to consume, the individual can be re- 
quired to consume in accordance with plan, 
But this is an onerous form of control and 
it is ill-adapted to differences in personality. 
In advanced industrial societies, it is con- 
sidered acceptable only in times of great 
stress or for the very poor. Even the formally 
planned economies—the Soviet Union and 
the eastern-European states—regard the ra- 
tion card as a manifestation of failure. It is 
easier and, if less precise, still sufficient to 
manage by persuasion rather than by flat. 
Although advertising will be thought of as 
the central feature of this persuasion, and is 
certainly important, itis but a part of a much 
larger apparatus for the management of de- 
mand. Nor does this consist, alone, in devising 
a sales strategy for a particular product. It 
often means devising a product, or features of 
a product, around which a sales strategy can 
be built. Product design, model change, 
packaging, and even performance reflect the 
need to provide what are called strong selling 
points. They are as much a part of the process 
of demand management as the advertising 
campaign. 

The first step in this process, generally 
speaking, is to recruit a loyal or automatic 
corps of customers. This is known in the trade 
as building customer loyalty and brand recog- 
nition, To the extent that it is successful, it 
means that the firm has a stable body of 
custom which is secure against any large- 
scale defection. To say that consumers are 
loyal is to say that they do not exercise choice. 
And being made thus more reliable and pre- 
dictable, they are successfully incorporated 
in the planning of the firm. 

A purely defensive strategy will not, how- 
ever, suffice. In line with the goals of its di- 
recting organization, the firm will want to 
expand sales, And such effort is necessary to 
hold a given position. Out of this effort, from 
firms that are fully able to play the game, 
comes a crude equilibrating process which 
accords to each participant a reasonably re- 
liable share of the market. It works, very 
roughly, as follows. 

When a firm is enjoying steady patronage 
by its existing customers and recruiting new 
ones at what seems a satisfactory rate, the 
existing strategy for consumer ent— 
advertising, selling methods, product de- 
sign—will be considered satisfactory. The 
firm will not quarrel with success. If sales 
are stationary or slipping, this calls for a 
change in selling methods—in advertising, 
product design, or even in the product itself. 
Testing and experiment are possible. And, 
sooner or later, a formula providing a suita- 
bie response is obtained. This will lead, in 
turn, to countering action by firms that are 
then failing to make gains. 

This process of action and response belongs 
to the field of knowledge which has come in 
modern times to be called game theory. It 
leads to a rough but controlled equilibrium 
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between the firms that have the resources to 
play it. Each may win for a time or lose for a 
time but the game will be played out within 
a narrow range of gain or loss. Market shares 
will remain comparatively constant over a 
long period of time. Firms that do not have 
the resources to play—particularly to stand 
the very large cost of advertising, sales force, 
product design and redesign, as in the case 
of the smaller motor manufacturers—will 
disappear. And the firms that can play the 
game will, on occasion, find customers ada- 
mant in their resistance to a particular 
product. As in the case of the Ford Motor 
Company’s Edsel a few years ago no re- 
sponse can be obtained at tolerable cost by 
any strategy that can be devised. But the 
size and product diversification of the mature 
corporation allow the firm to accept an 
occasional such failure without hazard. 

Nevertheless, it is the everyday assump- 
tion of those who engage in this manage- 
ment that if sales of a product are slipping, 
a new selling formula can be found that will 
correct the situation. By and large, this as- 
sumption is justified. Means can almost al- 
ways be found to keep exercise of consumer 
discretion within safe limits. 

Management of the consumer on the scale 
just outlined requires that there be some 
means for comprehensive, repetitive, and 
compelling communications between the 
managers of demand and those who are 
managed. It must be possible to win the at- 
tention of those who are being managed for 
considerable periods of time without great 
effort on their part. It should reach people in 
all spectrums of intelligence; no one should 
be barred by illiteracy or unwillingness to 
read, or a negative score in an intelligence 
test. Such a means of mass communication 
was not needed when the wants of the 
masses were anchored primary in physical 
need. The masses could not then be per- 
suaded. Most of their income went for basic 
foods and shelter. The wants of a well-to-do 
minority could then be managed. But since 
this minority was generally literate, or 
sought to seem so, they could be reached 
selectively by newspapers and zines. 
With mass affluence, and therewith the need 
to manage people at levels of literacy, educa- 
tion, and intelligence, these no longer served. 

Technology, once again, solved the prob- 
lems that it created. Coincidentally with ris- 
ing mass incomes came, first radio, and then 
television. These, in their capacity to hold 
effortless interest and their accessibility over 
the entire cultural spectrum, their inde- 
pendence of any educational qualification, 
were admirably suited to mass persuasion. 
Television was especially serviceable. Not 
since the invention of speech itself has any 
medium of communication shown such 
adaptability in accommodating itself to the 
entire spectrum of intellectual capacity. 
There is an insistent tendency among social 
sciemtists to think of any institution which, 
as in the United States, features singing com- 
mercials, shows the human intestinal tract 
in full or impaired operation, equates effort- 
less elimination of human whiskers with the 
greatest happiness of man, and implies that 
exceptional but antiseptic and wholesome 
seduction is associated with a particular 
make of automobile, as inherently trivial. 
This is a great mistake. The modern indus- 
trial system is profoundly dependent on such 
art. What is called progress makes it increas- 
ingly so. 

The management of demand, as here to be 
seen, is in all respects an admirably subtle 
arrangement in social design. It works not 
on the individual but on the mass. An in- 
dividual of will and determination can, in 
principle, contract out from under its in- 
fluence. This being so, no case for individual 
compulsion in the purchase of any product 
can be established. To all who object there 
is a natural answer: you are at liberty to 
leave! Yet there is no danger that enough 
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people will ever assert this choice to impair 
the management of mass behaviour. 

I have not completed this aspect of plan- 
ning. It embraces the problem of 8 
not only the purchases of the individual but 
also those of the state. And I have been talk - 
ing so far of the demand for individual prod- 
ucts. There is also the matter of aggregate 
demand. It does not greatly profit an auto- 
mobile company or a soap manufacturer to 
have a loyal and reliable corps of customers 
if they lack the purchasing power with 
which to buy. This purchasing power must 
be regulated, and thus insured, if planning 
is to be secure. And no single firm, however 
powerful, can insure 3 in this total 
flow of purchasing pow 

We saw earlier in Pints. lecture that where 
price and wage control are beyond the plan- 
ning powers of the firm, the state steps in. 
This is a pattern. The state similarly steps 
in to stabilize aggregate purchasing power. 
And it supplements the planning of the 
corporation in other important 7 This 
I will take up next time. f 


[From the Listener and BBC Television Re- 
view, Dec. 22, 1966] 
THe New INDUSTRIAL STATE— THE CULTURAL 
IMPACT 


(The last of six Reith Lectures by John Ken- 
neth Galbraith) 


I come now to my final lecture; and I 
can hardly avoid any longer the question 
you must be asking, which is: where does all 
this lead? I confess to thinking that the 
consequences of the present view of economic 
life are of some importance. And for some of 
these—the effect on education, urban plan- 
ning, the prospect for leisure and toil, the 
future of the unions, the evolution of what 
I have called the educational and scientific 
estate, and the effect of fewer workers and 
more dons on politics, and particularly these 
developments in the United States—I am 
going to have to ask for a further postpone- 
ment. I have dealt with these matters in no 
slight detail in a book to be published late 
next spring or early next summer. I tell you 
this not to advertise the book, for, apart from 
my own compelling modesty, I am advised 
that this is something that the BBC will 
never allow. I want only to protect myself 
from the charge that I have evaded the con- 
sequences of my own argument Still, though 
I cannot be exhaustive, I do want to try to 
sketch some broad conclusions in this 
lecture. 

In the latter part of the last century and 
the early decades of this, no subject was 
more discussed than the future of capitalism, 
Economists, men of unspecific wisdom, poli- 
tical philosophers, knowledgeable ecclesias- 
tics, and of course George Bernard Shaw all 
contributed their personal revelation, It was 
agreed that the economic system was in a 
state of development and in time would 
transform itself into something hopefully 
better, but certainly different. Socialists drew 
strength from the belief that theirs was the 
plausible next step in the natural process of 
change. 

The future of the modern industrial eco- 
nomy, by contrast, is not much discusssed, 
The prospect for agriculture in the U.S. and 
in Britain is still subject to debate—it is as- 
sumed to be in a process of transition. So 
are the chances for the small shopkeeper or 
craftsman, people like that But General 
Motors, ICI, and Shell are an ultimate 
achievement. One does not wonder where he 
is going if he has already arrived. 

Yet to suppose that the modern large 
industrial corporation, and the economy of 
which it is a part, is a terminal phenomenon, 
is the end of the road, is per se implausible. 
The large corporation is itself the product, in 
the last sixty years, of a vast transformation. 
The scale of the individual firm has grown 
enormously, Its managerial and technical 
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organization have removed themselves from 
control by the shareholders. They have de- 
veloped their own internal sources of capital. 
There has been a large change in the rela- 
tions of the firm with its workers and a yet 
larger one in its relations with the state. 
It would be strange were such a manifesta- 
tion of social dynamics: to have now come 
to an end. 

The future of the modern industrial sys- 
tem is not discussed partly because of the 
power it exercises over our belief. To engage 
in discussion would be to agree that it is a 
transitory and hence imperfect phenomenon. 
We agree that unions, the churches, modern 
aircraft, even the universities lack absolute 
perfection. But the corporation has arrived. 

There may be a more important reason for 
the absence of this discussion, For to con- 
sider the future is to fix attention on where 
the modern firm and the economy that it 
comprises already are, Among the least evoc- 

ative phrases in the business lexicon are 
planning, government control, dependence on 
the state, and socialism. To consider the 
chance for these in the future is to bring 
home the extent to which these are already 
a fact. The government fixes prices and 
wages, regulates demand, supplies the de- 
cisive factor of production which is trained 
man-power, underwrites the technology and 
the markets for products of technical sophis- 
tication. In the formally planned economies 
of eastern Europe, the role of the state is not 
startlingly different. And these grievious 
things have arrived, at a minimum, with the 
acquiescence and, at a maximumi, on the de- 
mand, of private industrial enterprise itself. 


CONVERGENCE BETWEEN TWO SYSTEMS 


The conyergence between the two ostensi- 
bly different industrial systems,the one billed 
as socialism and that derived from capital- 
ism, is a fact. And we must also assume that 
it is a good thing. In time, and perhaps in 
less time than may be imagined, it will dis- 
pose of the notion of inevitable conflict based 
on irreconcilable difference. This difference 
is still much cherished by the ideologists on 
both sides. To Marxists, the evolution here 
described, and most notably the replacement 
of capitalist power by that of technical or- 
ganization, is still unacceptable, Marx did 
not foresee it and Marx, poor man, is still 
required by his disciples to have had the 
supernatural power of foreseeing everything 
for all time—although some alterations are 
allowed on occasion in what he is thought 
to have seen. And ideologists in the West 
who speak of the unbridgeable gulf that 
divides the free from the communist world 
and free enterprise from socialism are pro- 
tected by a similar theology supported in 
many cases by a general immunity to intel- 
lectual influences. But these positions can 
survive the hard evidence only for a time. 
Men lose their resistance when they realize 
that they are coming to look obsolete or 
retarded or old fashioned. Vanity is a greater 
force for intellectual modernization than we 
realize. 

The modern planned economy requires, let 
me remind you once more, that the state 


underwrites its more sophisticated and risky. 


technology. The weapons competition pro- 
vides the rationale for much of this under- 
writing at the present time. The weapons 
competition depends, in its turn, on the no- 
tion of irreconcilable hostility based on ir- 
reconcilable difference between economic 
systems, Those differences, as we have seen, 
diminish sharply on closer examination. 
Technology and organization contribute to 
homogeneity. Both must have pl 
The difference as we have seen is in method. 
The conclusion follows, and by no especial- 
ly elaborate chain of reasoning—truth has 
always a certain clarity of line. The -differ- 
ence betweeh economic systems, from which 
the assumption of hostility and conflict 
derive, does not survive examination. What 
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exists is an image that serves the under- 
writing of technology. And, very obviously, 
there are other ways of underwriting tech- 
nology. 

To bring the weapons competition to an 
end will not be easy. But it contributes; I 
venture to think, to this goal to realize that 
the premises on which it rests are not real. 

Private enterprise has anciently been 80 
described because it was subordinate to the 
market and those in command derived their 
power from the ownership of private proper- 
ty. The modern corporation is no longer sub- 
ordinate to the market; those who guide it 
no longer depend on ownership ior their au- 
thority. They must have autonomy within a 
framework of goals. But this allows them to 
work intimately with the public bureaucracy 
and, indeed, to perform tasks for the bu- 
reaucracy that it cannot do, or cannot do as 
well, for itself. In consequence, for tasks of 
technical sophistication, there is a close 
fusion, as we have seen, of the modern indus- 
trial system with the state. 

In the United States, were it not so cele- 
brated in ideology, it would long since have 
been agreed that the line that now divides 
public from so-called private organization in 
military procurement, space exploration, and 
atomic energy is so indistinct as to be nearly 
imperceptible. Men move easily across the 
line. Those from government and corpora- 
tions work constantly together. On retire- 
ment, admirals and generals and high civil 
seryants go more or less automatically to 
government-related industries. And indeed 
one close and experienced observer has al- 
ready called this the ‘semi-nationalized’ 
branch of the American economy. He also 
adds, in language similar to mine, that— 
“the market mechanism is here replaced by 
the administrative mechanism, For the profit 
share of private entrepreneurs, it substitutes 
the fixed fee, a payment in lieu of profits 
forgone, and for the independent private 
business unit, this part of the economy sub- 
stitutes the integrated hierarchical struc- 
ture of an organization composed of an 
agency, that is to say, a public body and its 
contractors.” 1 


MATURE CORPORATIONS AND THE STATE 


Professor Weldenbaum is speaking of firms 
which do all; or a large share of, their busi- 
ness with the government. But most large 
firms do a substantial share of business with 
the state. And they are dependent on the 
state for the other aspects of their planning. 
It requires no great exercise of imagination 
to suppose that the mature corporation, as 
it develops, will eventually become a part 
of the larger administrative complex with 
the state. In time the line between the two 
will disappear. Men will look back in amuse- 
ment at the pretense that once caused peo- 
ple to refer to General Electric, or Vickers, 
or DuPont as ‘private’ business. 

Although this recognition will not be uni- 
versally welcomed, it will be healthy. In so- 
cial matters there is of course a presumption 
in favour of reality as opposed to myth, 
however convenient the myth. And if the 
mature corporation is recognized to be part 
of the state or some penumbra of the state 
it cannot plead its inherently private char- 
acter, or its subordination to the market, as 
cover for the pursuit of goals of primary in- 
terest to its own guiding organization. It 


tMurray L. Weidenbaum, Challenge, The 
Magazine of Economic Affairs. ‘The Defense- 
Space Complex: Impact on Whom?.’, April 
1965 and The Defense Business: A Far Cry 
from Adam Smith", May, June, 1966. Pro- 
fessor Weidenbaum is a former employee of 
Boeing. From a study of Richard Tybout of 
Ohio State University on government con- 
tracting in the field of atomic energy. Cited 
by Weidenbaum. Professor Tybout is refer- 
ring especially to cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
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can be expected to accept public goals—in 
matters of aesthetics, health, working condi- 
tions and hours, social tranquillity—that are 
not inconsistent of course with its survival. 
The public bureaucracy has an unquestioned 
tendency to pursue its own goals and reflect 
its own interest and convenience. The differ- 
ence is that it cannot plead this as a right. 
We now have planning. It is private Fe 
And it is imperfect Recognition 

of the public character of the firm will mean 
that we will have social planning. And hope- 
fully it will be better done. 

Other changes can be imagined. As the 
public character of the mature tion 
comes to be recognized, attention will doubt- 
less focus on the position of the shareholder. 
This is already anomalous. A shareholder is 
a passive and functionless figure, remarkable 
only in his capacity to participate without 
effort, or even, given the planning, without 
appreciable risk, in the gains of the growth by 
which the directing organization now meas- 
ures its success. No grant of feudal privilege 
in the history of this kingdom has ever 
equalled, for effortless return, that of the 
American grandparent who endowed his de- 
scendants with a thousand shares of General 
Motors or IBM. But I do not need to pursue 
these matters here. Questions of equity and 
social justice as between the accidentally 
rich have their own special expertise; they 
do not happen to be mine. 


WHERE THE CONSUMER IS SOVEREIGN 


Some people will insist that the world of 
the modern large firm is not the whole econ- 
omy. At the opposite pole from Unilever and 
British Petroleum and BMC is the world of 
the independent shopkeeper, farmer, shoe 
repairman, bookmaker, narcotics peddler, 
pizza merchant, streetwalker, and the car 
and dog laundries. Here prices are not con- 
trolled. Here the consumer is sovereign. Here 
pecuniary motivation is unimpaired, Here 
technology is simple and there is no research 
or development to make it otherwise. Here 
there are no government contracts; inde- 
pendence from the state, the narcotics trade 
and prostitution possibly apart, is a reality. 
All of this I concede. And this part of the 
economic system is important in fact as well 
as in romance. It is not, however, the part 
of the economy with which these lectures 
have been concerned. One should always 
eherish his critics and protect them where 
possible from foolish error. The tendency of 
the mature corporation in the modern indus- 
trial system to become part of the adminis- 
trative complex of the state cannot be refuted 
by appeal to contrary tendencies elsewhere 
in the economy. 

There is perhaps another incidental service 
I should render to my critics. Some who dis- 
like the notion that the modern industrial 
system tends to merge into the state, as it 
develops, will be tempted to assault not the 
tendency itself but the harmless individual 
who describes this process. This is not in 
keeping with contemporary ethics and man- 
ners. Once the heralds of bad tidings were 
hanged or subjected to some other manifes- 
tation of disapproval. Now such reaction 18 
regarded as lacking in delicacy. A doctor can 
inform even the most petulant client that he 
has terminal cancer without fear of adverse 
physical consequences. The aide who must 
advise a politician that the most recent polls 
show him to be held in all but universal dis- 
esteem exercises only moderate caution in 
this act. Those who find unappealing the 
present intelligence on the tendencies of the 
industrial system should, I submit, exercise 
similar restraint. 

And they should also be aware of the 
causes. It is part of the vanity of modern 
man that he can decide the character of his 
economic system. His area of decision is, in 
fact, exceedingly small. He could, conceiv- 
ably, decide whether or not he wishes to 
have a high level of industrialization. There- 
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after, the imperatives of technology, organi- 
zation, and planning operate similarly, and 
to a broadly similar result, on all societies. 
It is the decision to have modern industry 
that is important: Given that, much of what 
then happens is inevitable and the same. 

The two questions most asked about an 
economic system are whether it serves man's 
physical needs and whether it is consistent 
with his liberty and general happiness. There 
is little doubt about the ability of the mod- 
ern industrial system to supply man with 
goods. Indeed, it-is able to manage consumer 
demand only because it serves it so abun- 
dantly. It could not survive did it not incor- 
porate a mechanism for making men want 
what it provides. And this mechanism would 
not work—wants would not be subject to 
management or manipulation—had they not 
been first dulled by sufficiency.'In the United 
States, as in other advanced countries, there 
are many poor people. But they are not to be 
found within the part of the economy with 
which I am here concerned. The fact that 
these lectures do not deal with poverty inci- 
dentally does not mean that I am unaware 
of its existence. 

The prospects for liberty involve far more 
interesting questions. It has always been 
imagined, especially by conservatives, that 
to associate all, or a large part, of economic 
activity with the state is to endanger free- 
dom, The individual and his preferences, in 
one way or another, will be sacrificed to the 
needs and convenience of the apparatus 
ostensibly created by the state to serve him. 
As the modern industrial system evolves into 
a penumbra of the state, the question of its 
relation to liberty thus arises in urgent form. 

In recent years in the Soviet Union and in 
the Soviet-type economies there has been a 
very poorly concealed conflict between the 
state and the intellectuals. This has been a 
conflict between those who speak for the 
needs of the state, including its discipline as 
an economic planner and producer of goods, 
and those who assert the higher claims of 
uninhibited ‘intellectual and artistic expres- 
sion. Is this a warning to us? 

The instinct which warns of dangers in 
this association of economic and public 
power is in my view sound. Unhappily, those 
who warn have looked in the wrong place. 
They have feared that the state might reach 
out and destroy the vigorous, money-making 
entrepreneur. They have not noticed that, 
all the while, the successors to this vintage 
entrepreneur were uniting themselves ever 
more closely with the state and rejoicing in 
the result. These men were also, with equal 
enthusiasm, accepting abridgement of their 
own freedom. They were losing some, of 
course, as they subordinated individual goals 
to those of the great organizations. This is 
always the price of organized activity. But 
they were also losing freedom in the precise 
pattern of classical expectation. The officers 
of Republic Aviation in the United States, 
an American firm which does all its business 
with the United States Government, are no 
more likely in public to speak critically, or 
even candidly, of the Air Force than is the 
head of a Soviet combinat of the Ministry 
to which he reports. No Ford executive will 
ever fight Washington as did Henry Ford I. 
No head of Montgomery Ward, the great 
merchandising house, will ever again breathe 
defiance of a President as did Sewell Avery 
in the age of Roosevelt, Manners may be 
one of the things that are involved here. But 
all would state the truth: ‘too much is now 
at stake’. 

But the problem is not the freedom of the 
business-man. Business orators have always 
spoken much about freedom in the past. And 
it can be laid down as a general rule that 
those who speak most of liberty, least use 
what they have. The business-man who 
praises it most is likely to be a disciplined 
organization man. The retired general who 
lectures on the horrors of communist regi- 
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mentation was invariably a martinet who in 
the act of military life relished an existence 
that was laid down by the regulations. The 
great diplomat who speaks most feelingly 
of the free world most admires the fine con- 
formity of his own thought and behaviour, 

The danger lies rather in the subordination 
of belief to the needs of the modern indus- 
trlal system. As-it persuades us on the goods 
we buy and as it persuades us on the public 
policies that aré necessary for its planning, 
so the industrial system also accommodates 
us to its goals and values. These are that 
technology is always good; economic growth 
is always good; that accordingly firms must 
always expand; that consumption of goods 
is the principal source of happiness; and 
that idleness is rather wicked as an alterna- 
tive to work; and that nothing should in- 
terfere with the priority we accord the tech- 
nology, growth, and increased a KO 
that I have just mentioned. 

If we continue to believe that the goals of 
the modern industrial system and the public 
policies that serve these goals are co-ordinate 
with all of life, then all of our Uves will be 
in the service of these goals. What is con- 
sistent with these ends we shall have or be 
allowed; ‘all else will be off limits. Our wants 
will be managed in accordance with the 
needs of the industrial system; the state in 
civilian and military policy will be heavily 
influenced by industrial need; education will 
be adapted to similar need; the disciplines 
required by the industrial system will be the 
conventional morality of the community. All 
other goals will be made to seem precious, 
unimportant, or anti-social. We will be the 
mentally indentured servants of the indus- 
trial system. This will not be the compelled 
servitude of the fleld hand. It will be the 
benign servitude of the household retainer 
who is taught to love her master and mistress 
and believe that their interests are her own. 
But it will not be freedom. 

If, on the other hand, the industrial sys- 
tem is seen to be only a part, and a relatively 
diminishing part, of life there is much less 
occasion for concern. Aesthetic goals will 
have pride of place; those who serve them 
will not be subject to the goals of the in- 
dustrial system; the industrial system itself 
will be subordinate to the claims of larger 
dimensions of life. Intellectual preparation 
will be for its own sake and not merely for 
the better service of the industrial system, 
Men will not be entrapped by the belief that 
apart from the production of goods and in- 
come by progressively more advanced techni- 
cal methods, there is nothing much in life. 
Then, over time, we may come to see indus- 
trial society as an essentially technical ar- 
rangement for providing convenient goods 
and services in adequate volume, Those who 
rise through its hierarchy will so see them- 
selves. And the public consequences will be 
in keeping, for if economic goals are the only 
goals of the society it is natural that the in- 
dustrial system should dominate the state. 
If industrial goals are not the only goals, 
other purposes will be pursued. 

Central among these other purposes is 
what we may call the aesthetic dimension 
of life. I want to dwell for a special moment 
on this for it is a special casualty of the 
goals and values of the industrial system. 
And that is why the modern industrial sys- 
tem tends to dismiss aesthetic considera- 
tions as precious and impractical and un- 
masculine, and their proponents as 
‘aesthetes.” 

The conflict arises in three forms. First, 
and most simply, is the conflict between 
beauty and industrial efficiency. It is cheap- 
er to have power pylons march across the 
fields; to have highways take the most di- 
rect route through countryside or villages— 
or towns or cities, for that matter; to allow 
modern jet aircraft to ignore the tran- 
quility of those below; to pour industrial 
refuse into the air or into the streams, 
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Next, there is a conflict between the artist 
and organization. Scientists and engineers 
ean specialize; artists cannot. Accordingly, 
the organization which accommodates the 
specialist, though right for the engineer or 
scientist, is wrong for the artist. The artist 
does badly as an organization man; the or- 
ganization does badly by the artist. So he 
tends to stand outside the modern industrial 
system; and the latter responds by mini- 
mizing the importance of the aesthetic con- 
cerns it cannot easily embrace. 

Finally, some important forms of artistic 
expression require a framework of order. This 
is notably true of structural and landscape 
architecture and urban design. It is order 
rather than the intrinsic merit of their build- 
ings which accounts for the charm of 
Bloomsbury and Haussman's Boulevards in 
Paris. Not even the Taj Mahal would be 
terribly attractive between two petrol sta- 
tions and surrounded by neon signs. ; 

The remedy, in each case, is to subordinate 
econo: to aesthetic goals—to sacrifice ef- 
ficiency, including the efficiency of organiza- 
tion, to beauty. Nor must there be any 
apologetic nonsense about beauty paying 
in the long run. It need not pay. The req- 
uisite order will also require strong action 
by the state. Because of the abdication of 
this function in the interest of economic 
goals, no city—some noncommercial capitals 
apart—built since the Industrial Revolution 
attracts any particular admiration. And 
millions flock to admire ancient and medieval 
cities where, as a matter of course, such 
order was provided. Apart from the planned 
capitals, they ignore every city built since 
Adam Smith. The liberalism which allowed 
every individual and every entrepreneur to 
build as he wished was probably faster, more 
adaptable, and more efficient; and accom 
modated site better to need, than an 
that could be provided under a ‘controlled’ 
or ordered environment. But the aesthetic 
effect was at best undistinguished and more 
often it was ghastly. 

The change in goals and values which is 
here required is not small. But it will be 
aided by the fact that the modern industrial 
system, in contrast with its economic ante- 
cedents, is intellectually demanding. It brings 
into existence, to serve its technical and 
scientific and other intellectual needs, a large 
community of educated men and women. 
Hopefully this community will, in turn, re- 
ject the monopoly of social purpose by the 
industrial system. 

But the rewards of time and understand- 
ing can also be hastened and enlarged by 
energetic political action. It is through the 
state that the society must assert the su- 
perior claims of aesthetic over economic goals, 
and particularly of environment over cost. 
It is to the state that we must look for 
freedom of individual cholce as to toll; for 
a balance between liberal education and the 
technical training that primarily serves the 
industrial system; and it is for the state to 
reject images of international politics that 
underwrite technology but at the price of 
unacceptable danger. If the state is to serve 


these ends, the scientific and educational 


estate, as T have called it, the larger intel- 
lectual community must be aware of their 
power and their opportunity and their obli- 
gation to use both, 

The goals I have mentioned will be ad- 
vanced by no other power—no other force. 
For the educational and scientific estate to 
stand down is to concede by surrender that 
the industrial system should have a mo- 
nopoly of social purpose, Nor should anyone 
be deterred by the usual adverse argument. 
It makes sound tactical sense for a spokes- 
man for the industrial system to argue that 
liberty requires a weak state, the areas of 
industrial need apart, and that government 
is the enemy of the artistic or intellectual 
spirit, and that the intellectual should never 
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concern himself with practical or political 
affairs. This contention, if successful, also 
insures that the industrial system will con- 
tinue to have a monopoly of social purpose. 
And I for one hope that that does not 
happen. à 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 

Washington, D.C., May 2, 1967. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: I am enclosing my 
answer to the question that you asked me 
about Professor Galbraith’s views on anti- 
trust as 


Sincerely yours, 
DONALD F. TURNER, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Antitrust Division. 

Professor Galbraith believes that antitrust 
enforcement is out of date. He supports his 
conclusion with two arguments. First, he 
contends that the larger a firm is, the more 
effectively it can plan; and, we must, there- 
fore, tolerate giant sized firms in order to 
have efficient planning. Second, he believes 
that firms that can control prices can plan 
more effectively; and, we must, therefore, tol- 
erate concentrated industries in order to pro- 
ouge efficient planning. Professor Galbraith 
eves t efficient planning forms an in- 

vest poly of a productive economy. 

I disagree with Professor’s Galbraith’s view 
that changes in the economy require us to 
accept giant firms and concentrated indus- 
tries in order to achieve industrial efficiency. 
While I, too, believe that the industrial sys- 
tem is experiencing change, I do not think 
those changes so profound as to require 
abandoning our traditional support for com- 
petition; and, in my view, the evidence to- 
day, as in the past, supports the proposition 
that giant size and concentration within an 
industry ordinarily lead to worse market per- 
formance rather than better (where market 
performance is viewed broadly to include effi- 
ciency in production and marketing units, in 
addition to planning, equity in price to cost 
relations, and technical progress). Let mie 


examine . Professor men argu- 
ments in 
Professor braith first N that) 


changes in the structure of the economy 
have significantly -increased the size that a 
firm must achieve in ‘order to plan and ‘to 
operate efficiently. Since in a growing econ- 
omy the standard for judging giant size must 
be periodically updated—so that what was 
regarded as giant size ten years.ago, much 
less the turn of the century, is probably in- 
appropriate today—tlet me discuss this, prop- 
osition in relation both to changes in the 
size of the economy and the size of Individ- 
ual markets. If such changes as Professor 
Galbraith alleges have occurred, they must 
have taken place in methods of production, 
in methods of marketing, in finance; in re- 
search and development or in management 
operations, I am not aware, however, of 
changes in any of these areas that would 
lead to Professor Galbraith's conclusion that 
we must tolerate giant firms for the sake of 
efficiency. 

Professor Galbraith does not identify any 
transformation of methods of production, of 
marketing or of finance that have increased 
significantly the minimum size that a firm 
must obtain in order to be efficient. This is 
not to say that there have been no changes 
in these areas. To the contrary, there have 
been many changes in production, market- 
ing, or finance that have affected the mini- 
mum efficient size of many firms. But, I am 
aware of no evidence that production, fi- 
nance, or marketing have changed so radi- 
cally throughout the American economy that 
we must adopt the conclusion that, giant 
size is now needed for industrial efficiency. 
(Indeed, many changes may have made it 
easier for small firms to be Emelent) More- 
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over, almost ten years ago Professor Bain, 
who studied the matter of production, mar- 
keting and finance thoroughly, concluded, 
“It is not true that existing degrees of busi- 
ness concentration are adequately explained 
simply as the result of adjustments to attain 
maximum efficiency in production and dis- 
tribution.” +» Professor! Bain’s statement ap- 
pears to be no less true of the economy to- 
day. Such technological changes as have 
occurred in the interim would appear fully 
to be offset by the fact that most markets 
have grown considerably in absolute size: 
industrial production in 1966 increased 56 
per cent over the 1957-59 base level, and the 
increase in durable goods amounted to 65 
per cent. 

Similarly, I do not believe that Professor 
Galbraith could show that we need tolerate 
giant firms in order to achieve efficiency in 
research and development. The economic 
evidence on the subject indicates that small 
firms may be less efficient in this field, but 
medium-sized firms are as good as, if not 
better than, giant ones. Professor Mansfield 
reports that the largest firms in the petro- 
leum, drugs, and glass industries spent some- 
what less on research and development rela- 
tively speaking than did smaller firms. ? And, 
Professor Mansfield concludes that In most 
industries, the productivity of an R&D pro- 
gram of given scale seems to be lower in the 
largest firms than in somewhat smaller 
firms.” * Professor Scherer concludes from his 
study of patent behavior in a group of 448 
firms selected from the Fortune list of the 
largest 500 industrial corporations in 1955 
that “the evidence does not support the hy- 
pothesis that corporate bigness is especially 
favorable to high inventive output.” Profes- 
sor Comanor found that in the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry, once moderate firm size was 
reached, research and development became 
less efficient as firms increased in size.“ In 
view of this evidence we stand by the posi- 
tion that research and development econ- 
omies do not typically require’ giant size. 

Finally, I do not believe that changes in 
the aréa of management control over com- 
panies ‘requires us to allow larger firms in 
order to achieve efficiency. Normally one 
would expect that, after a certain minimum 
size is reached, firms become less, rather than 
more, efficient in terms of’management. The 
reasons for this were well stated by Professor 
Kenneth Boulding, President-elect of the 
American Economic Association. He said: 

“There is “a great deal of evidence that 
almost all organizational structures tend to 
produce false images in the decision-maker, 
and that the 1 r and more authoritarian 
the organization, the better the chance that 
its top decision-makers will be operating in 
purely imaginary worlds. This perhaps is the 
most fundamental reason for supposing that 


Joe S. Bain, Industrial Organization, John 
Wiley and Sons, New York, 1959, p. 185. 
(Italics in original.) Professor Bain reviews 
these matters in greater depth in Chapter 5 
of this book and develops some of the evi- 
dence that bears on this in his Barriers to 
New Competition, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1956, Chap. 3: 

2In the chemical industry the largest firms 
spent somewhat more than smaller firms, 
and, in the steel industry, while they. spent 
somewhat less, the difference was not statis- 
tically significant. Edwin Mansfield, “Indus- 
trial Research and Development, Expendi- 
tures: Determinants, Prospects, and Relation 
to Size of Firm and Inventive Output,” Jour. 
Pol. Econ., Aug. 1964, 72. p. 884. 

® Mansfield, op. elt., p. 38. 

F. M. Scherer, Firm Size, Market Struc- 
ture, Opportunity, and the Output of Pat- 
ented Inventions,” Am. Econ. Rev., Dec. 
1965, 55, p. 1114. 

_ * W. S. Comanor, “Reseach and Technical 
Change. in the Pharmaceutical Industry,” 
Rev. of Econ. and Stat., May 1965, p. 190. 
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there are ultimately diminishing returns to 
scale.” © 
Professor Oliver Williamson, who is now 
serving as my special economic assistant, 
has developed analytical support for this 
argument that problems of main 
control in hierarchical organizations become 
progressively more difficult as size increases.” 
He goes on to point out, however, that as 
the ability of a firm to process data increases, 
the most efficient sized managerial unit also 
increases: Since the digital computer has 
vastly increaséd the amount of data that a 
firm can process, it may be that Professor 
Galbraith relies on advances in the computer 
field as the basis for the changes in efficient 
firm size that he alleges. But while the digi- 
tal computer indeed has by and large in- 
creased the efficient size of the managerial 
unit, a large number of complex decisions 
far beyond the present reach of the com- 
puter remain. Top management must con- 
tinue to rely extensively on the organization 
below it for the information it obtains and 
for execution of its plans. In + while 
computers may be responsible for important 
changes in management, there is no indica= 
tion that these changes have been so im- 
portant as to necessitate giant sized firms. 
‘Thus, in every area—production, finance, 
marketing, research. and development and 
management—we are unable to detect 
changes of a sort that would require us to 
accept the proposition that giant size can 
typically be justified on efficiency grounds. 
We do not see any indication that giant size 
is now necessary to achieve efficiency in plan- 
ning. We continue to believe therefore that 
antitrust policy does not deprive the economy 
of any significant benefits when it prevents 
the creation of giant sized firms. 


I 


Professor Galbraith also argues’ that we 
should allow concentrated industries. He 
claims that while concentration allows a few 
firms to control prices within a market, such 
control is beneficial, for, by allowing firms 
to receive the prices they expect, it enables 
them to plan effectively: 

T cannot accept this ‘argument for several 
reasons. Since the prices which à firm would 
receive in a market with unchanging demand 
would remain the same whether or not a 
firm has market control, the type of price 
control for which Galbraith argues is neces- 
sary to plan effectively only in a market 
where demand for a product changes. How- 
ever, if prices in such a market are held con- 
stant, shifting demand will lead to shifts in 
the amount of the product produced. Thus 
if prices are héld steady in the manner that 
Galbraith seems to think desirable, output 
would bear the entire burden of shifts in 
demand. To allow this to happen ‘has dis- 
turbing implications ‘for employment, ét- 
ficient use of plant facilities, planning of 
production, and so forth. Most economists 
would prefer that prices also be made to 
bear some of the burden of shifts in demand 
by being adjusted in accordance with chang- 
ing demand conditions. And I might add 
that most businessmen. also seem reluctant 
to maintain price stability at all costs. Thus 
even in industries in which list prices are 
unchanging, we often find that the price of 
actual transactions do reflect variations in 
demand. This fact indicates that price shares 
some of the burden — adapting to market 
variability. 3 

Professor Galbraith | may take the preiti 
that both Prices andi output can remain 


Kenneth E. pollag Richard T, Ely Lec- 
ture, Seventy-elghth Annual Meeting of the 
American Economic Association. 

1 “Hierarchical Control and Optimum Firm 
Size,” Journal of Political Economy, April 
1967. Since Professor bows gay paper will 
not be published until the of the month, 
a copy of an earlier version of it is attached. 
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steady despite shifting demand because, 
when sales begin to fall, firms in a concen- 
trated industry respond by increasing pro- 
motional activities in an amount sufficient 
to achieve their sales objectives: Whether 
this strategy works, however, is dubious. 
Since automobile manufacturing is an in- 
dustry in which giant size exists, it should 
presumably display the stability charac- 
teristics that Professor Galbraith has in 
mind. However, shifts in production in the 
auto industry and variations in auto prices 
over the past six months are at variance with 
his argument. Moreover, since demand crea- 
tion of this sort is mainly restricted to the 
consumer goods industries, his argument 
doés not apply to the entire producer goods 
sector. In any event, it is far from clear why 
it is desirable from either a social or private 
point of view to pursue singlemindedly a 
goal of complete output and price stability. 
It is possible that Professor Galbraith has 
only a relative stability in mind and that he 
is simply stating that concentrated indus- 
tries are less subject to the vicissitudes of 
the market than industries with a large 
number of very small firms, Even if this is 
true, no one is proposing that all industry 
structure should consist of a very large num- 
ber of very small firms. Both the economic 
evidence and the above arguments suggest 
that all efficiencies, including efficiencies in 
planning, can ordinarily be achieved by firms 
that are large, but not giant size, High con- 
centration is rarely essential for this pur- 
pose, In any event, even if Professor Gal- 
braith were right that giant size and concen- 
tration in industry enables firms to plan 
more efficiently, he produces no evidence 
how much efficiency is increased— 

and, nothing in his lectures indicates that 
efficiency is increased in any significant 
amount. I have no reason to believe, there- 
fore, that any increase in planning efficiency 
that great size and concentration may pro- 
duce could outweigh the considerable, dis- 
advantages produced by their effect in limit- 
ing competition—disadyantages which may 
take the form of higher prices, diseconomies 
of control, and a lower rate of innovation. 
Finally, Professor Galbraith in stating that 
antitrust. enforcement is a ,“charade” im- 
plies that the antitrust laws are enforced 
primarily against small firms while the large 
ones are left alone. As I pointed out in my 
testimony, it is more difficult under present 
law to bring a case attacking existing con- 
centration in an industry than to prevent 
further concentration which firms attempt 
to realize through merger. This difficulty 
stems from the fact that existing concen- 
tration would have to be attacked as a form 
of “monopolization” made illegal by Sher- 
man Act Section 2, and it has not been held 
that this Section applies in industries which 
are dominated by several firms rather than 
only one. On the other hand, there is no 
such limitation on the application of the 


Professor Galbraith seems to believe that 
his argument is supported by the fact that 
in 1957—a recession year—the hundred larg- 
est American corporations all earned profits. 
This fact does not show, however, that size 
means greater profitability or even greater 
stability of profits—much less that it shows 
size produces planning efficiencies. Most of 
these corporations are conglomerate firms 
doing business in many different fields. As 
is well known, diversification tends to stabi- 
lize total earnings, for losses in some divisions 
are offset by gains in others. This is why 
. individual investors diversify their holdings 
in portfolios. As long as individual divisions 
in these conglomerate companies lose money 
in times of recession—and they do—Profes- 
sor Galbraith cannot argue that size elim- 
inates the possibility of loss or that size, 
rather than diversification, can insure con- 
tinued profitability, whether because of effi- 
clencies in planning or for any other reason. 
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Clayton Act which prevents mergers that 
may substantially lessen competition. How- 
ever, the fact that it is more difficult to at- 
tack existing concentration than to prevent 
future concentration obviously provides no 
reason to allow firms to make anticompeti- 
tive mergers and to turn industries that are 
not now concentrated into industries that are 
concentrated. 

I am not aware of any other way in which 
antitrust policy might be said to discrim- 
inate in favor of large firms, It is possible 
that Professor Galbraith believes that large 
firms can more easily withstand antitrust 
enforcement because it may be easier for a 
large firm which enjoys a substantial profit 
advantage over its smaller rivals to expand 
internally rather than through merger. The 
economic evidence, however, does not sup- 
port the proposition that internal expansion 
is easter for a large firm than a small one, 
Ability to generate or attract capital for ex- 
pansion depends primarily on profits, yet 
there is no indication that large firms enjoy 
a profit advantage. Professor Sidney Alex- 
ander’s 1949 study revealed that large firms 
do not earn a higher rate of profit than their 
medium-sized rivals.“ He found that average 
profit rates increased as firm size grew to 
approximately the 85 million total asset 
mark, but that once this, level was reached 
profit rates were constant or even tended 
slightly downward. Professor C. E. Ferguson 
reports that this lack of correlation between 
firm size and profit rate has continued to 
hold since then. Thus, although large firms 
ordinarily have larger absolute profits than 
their medium-sized rivals, they possess no 
relative advantage. 

Obviously my reading of the changing in- 
dustrial scene and my understanding of anti- 
trust policy differ from those of Professor 
Galbraith. Our differences about antitrust 
policy may be irreconcilable.,Our differences 
about the industrial scene, however, rest 
upon questions of fact. Unless evidence is 
forthcoming that strongly controverts that 
which I reviewed above, I shall hold to my 
judgment that the benefits of reconstructing 
American industry in terms of giant sized 
firms are largely imaginary while the costs of 
such a policy are very real. Thus, although 
the Antitrust Division is sensitive to the im- 
portance of rerexamining periodically 
whether our ideas about the shape of the 
economy are accurate—and observations 
such as those of Professor Galbraith perform 
the useful function of making us do this 
sooner rather than later—at the present time 
we have no intention of accepting his view 
that giant size is beneficial nor of accepting 
ney implication that antitrust policy is out 
of date. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it the under- 
standing of the Chair that when the 
Senate completes its business this after- 
noon it will stand in adjournment until 
10 o'clock tomorrow morning? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate has entered an order to 
that effect. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And that after the 
morning prayer and the approval of the 
Journal, a time limitation of one-half 
hour on each amendment and 1 hour 


*Review of Economics and Statistics, 
August 1949. : 

% Q. E. Ferguson, 4 Macro-economic 
Theory of Workable Competition, Duke Uni- 
versity Press, Durham, N.C., 1964, pp. 172-175. 


‘dom, Americans have almost forgotten 
speaking 
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on the bill, the time to be equally di- 
vided, will go into effect? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
TOMORROW TO 10 A. M. MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business tomorrow— 
and I have an accord with the distin- 
guished minority leader in this respect— 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
10 o’clock Monday morning next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HoLLIxds in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


VICENTE T. XIMENES—EQUAL EM- 
PLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY COM- 
MISSION 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I hope 
to convey to the Senate some of the en- 
thusiasm that I feel at the nomination 
by the President of Mr. Vicente T. 
Ximenes, of New Mexico, to the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, 
and the confirmation by the Senate. His 
qualifications for the position of Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commissioner 
are superlative ones which I shall de- 
scribe in detail later. 

First, however, I want to suggest to 
the Members of this body that it is high 
time that such a post in our Federal 
Government be filled by the appointment 
of a man who speaks Spanish as well as 
English, who knows the problems of our 
Spanish-speaking minority members just 
as well as he knows the problems of our 
other minorities, and who has a personal 
share in the heritage of Spanish and 
Mexican-American culture. In the agony 
and glory of the Negroes’ march to free- 


the plight of the Spanish- mi- 
nority, the second largest minority group 
in this country. There are more than 3% 
million Americans of Spanish and Mex- 
ican descent in New Mexico, Texas, Colo- 
rado, Arizona, and California. The in- 
flux of Spanish-speaking people into 
New York City, which tapered off during 
the last few years, is on the rise again, 
causing new changes and tensions. To- 
day’s estimate of the number of Cubans 
in Florida’s Dade County is about a 
hundred thousand, of which about two- 
thirds are refugees. In Miami alone there 
are another 25,000 Spanish-speaking 
peoples from other countries, just as 
there are Spanish-speaking people from 
all of the Central and South American 
countries in New York City and even here 
in the Nation’s Capital, as anyone can 
ascertain’ by walking along Columbia 
Road to Mount Pleasant Street. 

New Mexico’s largest minority group 
consists of Americans of Spanish and 
Mexican descent. They constitute about 
29 percent of the population of the State. 
One out of seven New Yorkers has a 
Latin. American background, and this 
segment of the city’s population is ex- 
pected to increase rapidly because of its 
high birth rate and because of new im- 
migration from Central and South Amer- 
ica attracted here by our labor shortages. 
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In Denver, there are 60,000 in the Span- 


ish and Mexican American community, 
11 percent of the city’s population. In 
San Antonio, 300,000 of the city's 700,- 
000 residents are Spanish-Americans. 

These Spanish-speaking Americans 
are, then, the Nation’s second biggest 
disadvantaged minority, outnumbered 
only by Negroes. Often handicapped 
by a lack of job skills, inadequate school- 
ing and language problems, Spanish- 
speaking Americans have been largely ig- 
nored in the broad effort underway in 
our Nation to improve the lot of the im- 
poverished. When he was Chairman of 
the Equal Opportunity Commission, the 
Commission to which Vicente T. Xi- 
menes has now been nominated, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr., called our country’s 
Spanish Americans “the most neglected, 
least sponsored, most orphaned major 
minority group in the United States.” 
A year ago, 30 Spanish-American dele- 
gates walked out of a conference spon- 
sored by the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission in Albuquerque, as- 
serting that there was bias on the part 
of the Commission in hiring its fair em- 
ployment officers. The leader of the walk- 
out criticized the Commission for hav- 
ing only one Spanish-American enforce- 
ment officer, and insisted that the Com- 
mission’s size and responsibilities war- 
ranted the hiring of as many as 20. J 

Most Spanish-Americans are near or 
‘at the tom of the economie heap. In 
Texas, the median income of Spanish- 
American males. is only half that of 
“Anglos,” as non-Latin males are called 
in the Southwest. In those States where 
they are concentrated, Texas, California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Colorado, 
Spanish-Americans usually, lag even be- 
hind Negroes. in years of schooling at- 
tained, with some 30 percent of the 
Spanish-surnamed male adults being 
categorized as functional illiterates be- 
cause they have had less than a fifth- 
grade education. 

Spanish-Americans also complain of 
widespread job bias. When Mr. Roosevelt 
was chairman of the Fair Employment 
Opportunity Commission he said that 
his Commission was aware of 800 na- 
tional companies with operations in the 
Southwest and the West that did not 
employ a single Spanish-American. Mr. 
Ximenes could be relied upon to try to 
do something about that. 

Spanish-Americans have a very old, 
very rich, and very great cultural tradi- 
tion which they cherish and which they 
refuse to give up. Rather than making 
the case on this point myself, I prefer to 
have one of our greatest American lit- 
erary figures, Walt Whitman, do it for 
me. He wrote: 

We Americans have yet to really learn our 
own antecedents, and sort them, to unify 
them. They will be found ampler than has 
been supposed and in widely different 
sources. Thus far, impressed by New England 
writers and schoolmasters, we tacitly aban- 
don ourselves to the notion that our United 
States have been fashioned from the British 
Islands only, and essentially form a second 
England only—which is a very great mistake. 
Many leading traits for our future national 
personality, and some of the best ones, will 
certainly prove to have originated from other 
than British stock. As it is, the British and 
German, valuable as they are in the concrete, 
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already threaten excess. Today, something 
outside of them, and to counterbalance them, 
is seriously needed... . 

To that composite American identity of 
the future, Spanish and Mexican American 
character will supply some of the most 
needed parts. No stock shows a grander his- 
toric retrospect—grander in religiousness and 
loyalty, or for patriotism, courage, decorum, 
gravity, and honor. (. . It is time to real- 
ize—for it is certainly true—that there will 
not be found any more cruelty, tyranny, 
superstition, etc., in the résumé of past 
Spanish history than in the corresponding 
résumé of Anglo-Norman history. Nay, I 
think there will not be found so much).... 

As to the Spanish and Mexican-American 
stock of our Southwest, it is certain to me 
that we do not begin to appreciate the splen- 
dor and sterling value of its race element. 
Who knows but that element, like the course 
of some subterranean river, dipping invisibly 
for a hundred or two years, is now to emerge 
in broadest flow and permanent action? 


In 1887, the New Orleans Picayune 
wrote to Whitman asking him to send it 
his recollections of a trip he had taken 
to New Orleans in 1848. In the course of 
a letter in reply, Whitman wrote: 

I have an idea that there is much of im- 
portance about the Latin race’s contributions 
to American nationality in the South and the 
Southwest that will never be put with sym- 
pathetic understanding and tact on the 
record, 


Whitman's insights remain relevant 
today. Spanish-speaking Americans of 
the Southwest have tended to remain 
separate by choice as well as by neces- 
sity. Like the members of many other 
ethnic groups in American society, they 
have often found this the easier course, 
since they. then did not need to learn 
another language or painfully change 
their ways and manners. The isolation 
practices of the Spanish-American group 
are as relevant to an understanding of 
intergroup relations in the Southwest as 
are the exclusionary practices of Anglo- 
Americans, 

“To some extent many of the South- 
west's Spanish-speaking Americans 
share the patterns of living of Anglo- 
America; many of their ways are already 
identical. Regardless of the degree of 
their insulation from the larger Amer- 
ican society, the demands of life in the 
United States have required some modi- 
fications of Spanish and Mexican-Amer- 
icans’ cultural traditions. In material 
culture (though not, of course, in per 
capita income) many Spanish-Ameri- 
cans are hardly to be distinguished from 
Anglo-Americans. There have been basic 
changes in Spanish-Americans’ medical 
beliefs and practices and in such customs 
as those regarding the status of god- 
parents. 

Spanish-Americans have acquired 
English in varying degrees, and their 
Spanish has become noticeably Angli- 
cized. Although the original organization 
of the family has persisted, major 
changes have occurred in patterns of tra- 
ditional paternal authority, as well as 
in child-training and courtship practices. 
Nevertheless, it is the exceedingly rare 
Spanish-American, no matter how ac- 
culturated he may be to the dominant 
Anglo society, who does not in some de- 
gree retain the more subtle character- 
istics of his Spanish-American heritage 
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in the ways in which he deals with other 
people and especially in his fundamental 
value orientations. An example of such 
an orientation is his conception of time. 
In English, a clock “runs”; in Spanish, 
El reloj anda,” the clock “walks, 4 

Some Spanish-speaking Americans 
have attempted to achieve what they re- 
gard as “the best of ‘both ways.” They 
have become largely Anglo-American in 
their ways of living, but they still retain 
their fluent Spanish and a knowledge of 
their traditional culture; they maintain 
an identification with their own heritage 
while participating in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can culture. However, this kind of life 
still seems a long way off even for those 
Spanish-Americans who regard it as de- 
sirable. 

A widely held Anglo-American expec- 
tation is that Spanish-Americans will 
someday be assimilated into the larger 
American society, but this is. e 
upon the unlikely event that 
Americans will become just like ‘Anglo- 
Americans. The Spanish-American 
counterpart to this Anglo expectation 
only partly complements it. Spanish- 
Americans want to be full members of the 
larger society, but they do not want to 
give up their own treasured cultural 
heritage. 

In the intergroup relations, there is 
even less similarity in Anglo- and Span- 
ish-American expectations. Anglo-Amer- 
icans believe that they are justified in 
withholding equal access to the rewards 
of full acceptance as long as Spanish- 
Americans remain, in the estimation of 
Anglos, “different,” particularly since 
Anglos interpret such differences—both 
those which have some basis in reality 
and those which have none—as evidence 
of inferiority. 

Spanish-speaking Americans, on ‘the 
other hand, clearly want equal opportu- 
nity and full acceptance now, not in the 
distant and hypothetical future, and 
they do not believe that their differ- 
ence—either presumed or real—from 
Anglo-Americans offers any justification 
for denial of opportunity and acceptance. 
Moreover, they do not find that accul- 
turation, accepting the ways of the 
Anglos, is rewarded in any clear and 
regular way by gradual acceptance. In 
any case, Spanish-speaking Americans 
do not intend to lose their own beloved 
religion and Hispanic culture as the price 
of their full participation in the rights 
and privileges of a free and democrati- 
cally organized United States. 

Just as every other ethnic group, they 
want a few of their own people in posi- 
tions of responsibility and authority. 
Since they are the second largest minor- 
ity group in the country, I don’t think 
they are asking too much to want 
one of their own as a member of the 
Federal agency which is concerned with 
the problems of discrimination in em- 
ployment and with the enforcement of 
the fair employment practices section 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

After all, the President was once the 
principal of a grade school full of 
Mexican-American children in Cotulla, 
Tex. That little.red brick grade school 
where President Johnson taught so many 
years ago is still about as he remembers 
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it, a graphic picture of poverty. The 
school superintendent of Cotulla, who 
was once a college classmate of the Presi- 
dent's, has told a Wall Street Journal re- 
porter that, “Lyndon used to go to the 
store and buy the kids sardines and 
crackers.” 

The President has not forgotten those 
Mexican-American children of long ago, 
nor has he forgotten the Spanish-speak- 
ing American children of today or their 
parents. Speaking in San Antonio in 
November of 1965, looking out over the 
thousands of Latin faces in the crowd 
gathered to hear him, he said: i 

This is part of my home. You are part 
of my people. You have never deserted me 
pees my long career in public life, and 

ope it can be said that I have never 
deserted you. 


His nomination of Vicente: F. Ximenes, 
of New Mexico, to the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission is part of his 
fulfillment of that pledge. 

Mr. Ximenes currently is Deputy Di- 
rector of the U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development mission in Panama. 

He was born in Floresville, Tex., in 
1919, attended the University of Texas, 
and graduated in 1950 from the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico with a B.A. degree. 
He received an M.A. degree from) the 
University of New Mexico in 1951. 

In 1939 to 1940, Mr, Ximenes was in the 
CCC. In 1941 to 1942, he served as both a 
teacher and principal in a Floresville, 
Tex., elementary school. He served for 5 
years in the Army Air Force and was re- 
leased in 1947 as a major. He won the 
Distinguished Flying Cross. 

From 1951 to 1961, Mr. Ximenes was a 
research economist and instructor at the 
University of New Mexico. From 1961 to 
1964, he was program economist with the 
U.S. AID mission in Ecuador, He then 
joined the staff of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. Early in 1965, he was 
appointed an assistant to the Inspector 
General of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. 

Next, Mr. Ximenes joined the U.S. AID 
mission in Panama as Assistant Director 
for Development Planning. In 1966, he 
was promoted to his present post of 
Deputy Director. 

Mr. Ximenes founded the American 
G Forum of New. Mexico, and has served 
as à national chairman, of the forum 
which is a community service organiza- 
tion devoted to the progress of Spanish 
Americans. 


Se OO Manow 10 AM. 
; TOMO. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 10 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o'clock and 53 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, May 
19, 1967, at 10 o'clock a.m 


è 


loari NOMINATIONS 


1 ai nominations received by the 
Senate May 18, 1967: 
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IN THE MARINE Corps 
The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of colonel subject to qualification 


May 18, 1967 


Dwight E. Roberts 

Kenneth L. Robinson, 
Jr. 

William K. 


William C. Keith, Jr. 
Don L. Keller 

Paul X. Kelley 
Calhoun J. Killeen 


therefor as provided by law: 


William L. Atwater 
George F, Bauman 
Noble L. Beck 
James H. Berge, Jr. 
James A. Blakely, Jr. 


John H. Lavoy 
Urban A. Lees 
Robert D. Limberg 
Edward H. Mackel 
James H, Magill 


Clifford P. Blanken-Ralph P. Mawyer 


ship 
Robert D. Bohn 
Jesse V. Booker 
Donald H. Brooks 
Dean Caswell 
Leroy V. Corbett 
John E. Cosgriff 
Louis R. Daze 
Don G. Derryberry 
George H. Dodenhoff 
William F. Dochier 
John J. Doherty 


James D. Mc Gough 
John F. MeMahon, Jr. 
Harold G. McRay 
Ross R. Miner 
Charles D. Mize 
Walter Moore 
William H. Mulvey 
Richard B. Newport 
Thomas H. Nichols, Jr. 
Harry F. Painter 
Walter Panchison 
Poul F, Pedersen 


Dewey F. Durnford, Jr.Vernon J. Peebles 


Phillip G. Dyer 
Dee E. Ezell R 
Edward L, Fossum 
Tolbert T. Gentry. 
Robert J. Graham 
Jobn E. Hansen 
Lester G, Harmon 
Frank M. Hepler 
William B. Higgins 
Dan C. Holland 
Harvey L. Jensen 
James R. Jones 
William G. Joslyn 
Karl T. Keller 
Alexander Kositch 


Douglas D. Petty, Jr. 
Franklin N. Pippin 
Mervin B. Porter 
Clarence H. Pritchett 
Francis X. Rudenauer 
Prank A. Shook, Jr. 
Wilbur F. Simlik 
James W. Smith 
Nathan R. Smith 
Benjamin F. Sohn 
James C. Stanfield 
Elmo J. Stingley 
Paul C. Trammell 
Herbert R. Waltz 


Grover C. Koontz 
George R. Lamb 
Joseph M. Laney, Jr. 
James W. Laseter 
Randlett T. Lawrence 
Frederick D. Leder 
Harris J. Levert, Ir. 
Alan M. Lindel! 

Carl R. Lundquist 
Dean ©. Macho 
Byron L. Magness ' 
Robert B. March 
James W. Marsh 
James G. Martz III 
Jerry F. Mathis 
Frank D. McCarthy 
Bain McClintock 
Daniel F. McConnell 
William G. McCool 
Norman B. McCrary 
James R. McEnaney: 
Donald N. McKeon 
Joseph V. MeLernan 
Paul G. MeMahon 


Charles A. Rosenfeld 
Earl F. Roth, Jr. 
Edward J. Rutty 
Victor A. Ruvo 
Raymond M. Ryan 
Joseph L. Sadowski 
George T. Sargent, Jr, 
e F. Savage, 
John P. Schied 
Baxter W. Seaton. 
Ronald I. Severson 
Charles A. Sewell 
Ural W. Shadrick 
Richard W. Sheppe 
George H. Shutt, Jr. 
Albert C. Smith, Ir. 
Erin D. Smith 
Richard J. Smith 
Thomas G. Snipes 
Eugene O. Speckart 
Newell D. Staley, Jr. 
Donald G. Stanton 
Marvin H. Stevens 


Alexander P. McMillan Harold E. Stine 


Russell W. McNutt 
Edward J. M 
David G. Mehargue 
Willard D. Merrill 
James F. Meyers, Jr. 
Richard D. Mickelson 
Donald C. Miller 
Robert R. 
Montgomery 
Anthony A. Monti 
Ira L. Morgan, Jr. 


Donald R, Stiver 

John H. Strope 

Otto I. Svenson, Jr. 
Oral R. Swigart, Jr. 
Aubrey W. Talbert, Jr. 
Richard B, Talbott 


Luther G. Troen 


The following- named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of lleutenant colonel, subject to qualifi- 
cation therefor as provided by law: 

Charles W. Abbott Lewis H. Devine 
James W. Abraham Birchard B. DeWitt 
James R. Alchele Lawrence R. Dorsa 
Richard D. Alexander Joshua W.“ VIII 
Arthur W. Anthony, Edward J. Driscoll, Jr. 
Ir. ^ Jimmie W. Duncan 
Peter F. OC. Armstrong Cecil G. Dunnagan 
Freddie J. Baker Clyde L. Eyer 
James M. Bannan Gilbert W. Ferguson 
William D. Bassett, Jr. William B. Fleming 
Arnold E. Bench Kenneth S. Foley = 
Lee R. Bendell ` Eugene D. Foxworth, 
Garland T. Beyerle Jr. 


Darrel E. Bjorklund Walter A. Gagne 
Louis A. Bonin Joseph J. N. Gambar- 
Eugene R. Brady della 


Robert B. Brennan 

Edward J. Bronars 

Robert G. Brown 

Clement C. Buckley, 
Jr. 


Jesse L. Gibney, Jr. 
Carlton D. Goodiel, Jr. 
Fred Grabowsky ` 
Frederic A. Green 
John. E. Greenwood 


George F. Tubley 


Rodey B. Moss Kenneth E. Turner 
Ross L. Mulford David M. Twomey 
Joseph Nastasi Wendell N. Vest 
Victor Ohanesian Hal W. Vincent 


Robert W. Oliver. 
James R. O'Mara. 
Charles H. Opfar, Ir. 


Robert A. Walker 
Theodore R. Wall 
Ralph D, allace 


Thomas A Palmer Edward R. Watson 

William K. Parcell Charles A. Webster 

Tom D. Parsons William v. H. ‘white, 

Edward F. Penieeo Robert D. Whitesell’ 

Arthur R. Petersen Charles K. Whitfleld 

George R. Phillips ' Charles S. Whiting 
L. Preis Daniel M. Wilson 


Vincent J. Pross, Jr. 
Heman J. Redfield III 
Clarke A. Rhykerd Y 
David M. Ridderhof James W. Wooa 
Edward J. Rigby Harry D. Woods 
Thomas E. Ringwood, Richard B. Wyatt 

Jr. Albert J. Zlogar “I 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of captain, subject to qualification 


James S. Wilson 
Frederick M. Woeller 
Henry E. Wold 


Thomas J. Burckell ` 
Donald J. Burger 


| William R. Grubaugh 


Robert E. Gruenler 


Conrad P. Buschmann Edward M. Guell 


Kenneth M. Buss 
John E. Buynak 
Raymond A. Cameron 
Richard E. Campbell 
David I. Carter 
Clement C. Chamber- 
lain, Jr. 
Byron T. Chen 
Gregory J. Cizek 
Harold C, Colvin 
Jack W. Conard 
Andrew B. Cook 
Charles G. Cooper 
William R. Corson 
Franklin G. Cowie, Jr. 
Harry O. Cowing, Jr. 
William E. Cross, Jr. 
Philip M. Crosswait 
George D. Cumming 


Frederick M. Haden 
John W. Haggerty III 
Lawrence A. Hall 
Andrew E. Hare 
Elwin B. Hart 

George A. Haynes 
George E. Hayward 
Keith H. Heims 

Hans W. Henzel 
Stanley A. Herman 
William M. Herrin, Jr. 
Charles O. Hietit 
Henry Hoppe III 
William K. Horn 
George W. Houck 
Dyight E. Howard 
Robert R. Howard, Jr. 
Robert E. Hunter, Jr. 
David J. Hunter 


Ralph L. Cunning- David J. Hytrek 


ham, Jr. 
John. K. Davis 
Claude E. Deering, Jr. 
Francis L. Delaney 


Edgar K. Jacks 
Charles V. Jarman 
Warren R. Johnson , 
Richard E. Jones 


therefor as provided by law: 


William R. Abele, Ir. 
Andrew B. Adams 
Billy W. Adams 
Gene A. Adams 
James S. Adams 

Joe C. Adams 
Merrel F. Adams, Jr. 
Sidney C. Adkins 


William S. Ainsley III 


Robert M. Akin 
Robert E. Akins 
Jacob K. Albright, Ir. 
Walter P. Aleksic 
Joseph H. Alexander 
Bryan K. Allen 
James S. Allen 
Ro: L. Allen 
Geur N. Allerton 
Lawrence T. Amelse 
Ray D. Ammon 
Kenneth L. Ammons 
Robert R. Anderson 
Jesse E. Anderson, Ir. 
ard J. Anderson 
William M. Anderson 
James L. Anderst 


- William W. 


Donald W,. Andrews 

Louis P. Andrews 

Arthur R. Archam- 
bault, Ir. 

Carl R. Ariola 


David W. Ariss 


Elie M. Asanovich 

David I. Ash 

Robert B. Austenfeld, 
Jr. 

Henry W. Austin 
Ronald G. Babich 


Edward V. Badolato 


John O. Baggette 
Charles H. ell 
aler 
James F. Baier 
Mirza M. Baig 
Richard W. Bailey 
Edward R. Bailey 
Alfred D. Bailey 

' Thomas R. Baisley 
Clarence L. Baker 
Larry L. Baker 


May 18, 1967 


Larry L. Baldwin 
Joseph R. Balthis 
Ronald E. Bane 
Andrew B. Banks, Jr. 
Henry D. Banks 
Alden H. Barbes, Ir. 
Joseph L. Barker 
Richard J. Barnes 
Dwight D. Barnhill 
Paul V. Barra 
Thomas V. Barrett 
William A. Barry, Jr. 
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Richard T. Brophy 
Bruce G. Brown 
George W. Brown 
Herman C. Brown 
Jimmy L. Brown 
James R. Brown, Jr. 
Mark T. Brown 
James J. Bruce 
Austin R. Brunelli, Ir. 
Robert T. Bruner 
Martin C. Brush 
Charles G. Bryan 


Connie A. Barsky, Jr. James R. Bryan 


Roger A. 


Ronald L. Bub 


Hubert M. Bartel, Jr. Frederick Bubenhofer, 


Jack Bartlett, Ir. 


Jr. 


Thomas X. Barton, Jr. James E. Buckley 


Francis J. Basso, Jr. 
Dean L. Bastian 


Elton N. Buesing, Jr. 
Vincent R. Burdelski 


Gordon D. Batcheller Richard S, Burgess 


Harry L. Bauknight 
Thomas W. Baxter 
Ernest B. Beall, Jr. 
Gary W. Bean 

Larned V. Bearce 


Francis M. Burke 
John G. Burke 
George W. Burkley 
La Grand Burks 
Leslie D. Burnett 


Leonard J. Beaudoin,Edmund B. R. Burns 


Jr. 


John R. Burns 


Joseph A. L. Bechtol Orval L. Burns 


Duane C. Beck 


Frank A. Bendrick 
William D. Benner 
Jesse D. Bennett, Ir. 


= Ralph D. Burns, Jr. 


William J. Burrows 
Lou L. Burton, Jr. 


Kenneth R. Buske 
Bobby G. Butcher 


John Butchko, Jr. 
John C. Butler 
Alton L. Butler 


Raymond H. BennettJohn H. Butler 
Benson 


Dean E. 
Donald D. Bergman 


Frank Butsko 
Larry E. Byers 


Alfred R. Bergstrom, Peter E. Byrne. 


Jr. 


Thomas E. Byrne 


Alphonse A. Bernotas William A. Byrne 
Norman T. Berthusen David G. Cadiz 
Horace A. Bertrand, Jr. George Cadwalader 


Edwin W. Besch 
Thomas R. Betz 
John C. Bever 
Leroy A. Bickley 
Edward O. Bierman 
Charles N. Bikakis 


Wesley H, Birt. 
Alfred H. Bivens 
David R. Black 


Charlton H. Blanks 
Carl R. Bledsoe 
Robert N. Bogard 
Paschal G. Boggs 
Curtis R. Bohlscheid 
Lawrence J. Boller 


Fredrick E. Boone 
Gordon O. Booth 
Gerald W. Boston 
Howard J. Bowden 
James W. Bower 
Wilburn R. Bowers 
Gene W. Bowers 
Robert L. Bowersox 
James H. Bowman 
Edward H. Boyce, Jr. 
Granberry D. Boyd III 
Richard C. Bradfield 
Philip S. Bradley 
David M. Brahms 


David H. Calhoun 


George R. Callison 


Ronald F. Calta 

Thomas E. Campbell 

William R. Campbell, 
Jr. 


Donald B. Campbell 


Anthony M. Capozza 
Richard P. Carlisle 
Kenneth C. Carlon 
Keith E. Carlson 
Paul L. Carlson 
Robert A. Carlson 
Robert A. Carnes 
James F. Carney 
John D. Carr. 
Ronald J. Carroll 
Theodore D. Carroll 
Thomas J. Carroll 
David A. Carter 
John J, Carty 
Frank G. Castillo 
George L. Cates 
Peter H. Cathell 
Bernard J. Cauley 
Robert C. Cavin 
John P, Caynak 
Alfred F. Cazares, Jr, 
William F. Cerney 
Moses Cervantes 
Francis X. Chambers, 
Jr. 
Bobby D. Chambless 


George H. Braman, Jr. Wiley B. Channell 


Martin L. Brandtner 
Marx H Branum 


Daniel B. Chapla 
Jack A. Chapman 


Buford W. a Jr. Paul W. Chapman 


Alexander D. N. 
Breckenridge 

Earle G. Breeding, Jr. 
John V. Brennan 

Frank J. Breth 

John P. Brickley 

Francisco P. Briseno 

Gerald P. Brodeur 
James V. Bronson 


Nr Chapple 
cide O. Childress, 


Robert F. Christie 
James A. Ciancimino 
Robert G. Clapp 
Arthur L. Clark 
John L. Clark, Ir. 


Read M. Clark 
John E. Clements, 


Charles W. Cobb, Jr. 
Ernest L. Cody, Jr. 
Bobby F. Cole 
Roland W. Coleman 
Vincent S. Coll 
Thomas M. Collins 
Raymond L. Collins, 


Terence P. Connell 


John E. Conrad, Jr. 
Robert O. Conoley 
Jack L. Conway 
James J. Coolican 
Wayne A. Coomes 
John R. Cooper 
Richard S. Cooper 
Melvin D. Cooper 
Gary J. Cooper 
William J. Cooper 


David V. Denton 
Clifton L. De Ornellas 
Donald H. De Walt 
Gary D. Dicke 
Michael G. Dickerson 
Clarence D. Dickey , 


John E. Dickins 


Richard F. Diehl 
Robert H. Dietrich 
Harry L. Dietz 
Gerald L. Diffee 
Ray I. Diffen 
Charles F. Divelbiss 
Albert K. Dixon II 
Edward E. Dixon 
John P. Dobak 
Chris G. Dokos, Jr. 
Michael E. P. 
Dominguez 
Thomas P. Donnelly 
Theodore G. Dopko 
Earl H. Dorsett, Jr. 
James J. Dorsey 
John W. Dougherty 
Thomas R. Dove 
Charles W. Dow 
Richard D. Dowling 
Ronald E. Downard 
Lawrence L. Downey 
Michael P. Downs 
Dave G. Drewelow 
Steven J. Driscoll 
James M, Driskell 
Robert J. Driver, Jr. 
William R. Dudman 
Timothy T. Duffy 


Randolph G. Copeland Leiland M. Duke, Jr. 


David C. Corbett 
William A. Coti 
Wayne F. Coulter 
Robert S. Coulter 
Robert A. Courte- 
manche 
William O. Cowper- 
thwait 
Donald C. Cox 
Frederick B. Craig 
Herbert E. Craig 
Roy L. Crane 
Dennis W. Craney 
Lyle P. Creadick 
Donald S. real, dr. 
Ammie A. Creech 
John C. Cregan 
Oliver J. Crews, Ir. 
James P. Crowley 
John F. Crowley 
James I. Ounningham 
John R. Currell 
Charles B. Curtis 
Lowell R. Cushman 
David H.Cutcomb , 
Robert G. Czaus 
William H. Dabney 
Donald W, Dadisman 
John D. Dalby 
Dennis E. Damon 
Jack N. Daniel 
Donnie L.. Darrow 


Richard A. Duncan 
Hubert G. Duncan 
Raymond R. Dunlevy 
Bernard Dunn 
Ellsworth M. Dunn, Jr. 
Clifford R. Dunning 
Edward R. Durand, Jr. 
Thomas R, Durham 
Stephen C. Durrant 
Ronald J. Dusse 


Jerry R. Dycus 


Edgar G. Dyer 
Walter J. Egger 
Tod A. Eikenbery 
Donald G. Eirich 
Henry L. Eisenson 
Richard M. Eklund 
Jerry W. Elliott 
Richmond K. Ellis, 
Jr. 
John C. Ely 
David G. Emery 
Roger F. Endert 
Berlis F. Ennis 
Charles C. Entwistle, 
Jr. 
William P. Eshelman 
Walter M. Esser 
Leonard L. Etcho 
Peter Eustis 
Donnie C. Evans 
Donald L. Evans 


Lynn A. Daubenspeck Frank W. Evans 


Edward D. Dauksz 
Paul G. Davenport 
Jerry R. Davidson 
Charles E. Davis 
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Richard K. Young 
Rafael Zalles 
Roger Zensen 
Kenneth N. Zike 
Harvey L. Zimmerle 
Ralph A. Zimmerman 
Robert F. Zumbado 
John F. Baxter, Ir. 
William H. Ganz 
James R. Hardin, Jr. 
John H. Redgate 
Ralph G. Skordas 
Fredric M. Vann 
Frank L. Capin 
Robin W. Cobble 
Louis P. Etcheverky 
Timothy J. Geraghty 
Paul E. Hackert 
Walter R. Hoyle 
Leo R. Jamieson 
Kennth E. Johnson 


John H. Keating 


Arnold T. Lawson 
Michael L. Lehto 
Billy L. McClain 
John J. McDermott 
John H. Messick 
Roger L. Miner 
John K. Payne 
Paul M. Puletz 
_ Richard C. Schamay 
Victor B. Snider 
Mitchell Steinberg 
Stuart R. Vaughan 
Gerald A. Wessels 
Don C. Satcher 
Billy H. Draffen 
Billy R. Massey 
Thomas P. Sweden- 
borg 
Jimmy L. Usher 
John F. Borders 
William T. Bosserman 
Rodney W. Botelho 
Frank Bradley 
David B. Brown 
Richard L. Brown 
Ronald H. Brown 
Jerry M. Byrd 
David O. Clough 
John D. Dempsey 
Charles A. Donald, Jr. 
Joseph P. Corcoran 
John A. Harris 
Edward A. Lucas 
William S. Ostrie 
Donald L. Parker 
Paul W. Rhinehard 


Richard W. Ellison 
William I. Ferrier 
Ralph H. Flagler - 
Edmond D. Gaucher, 
Jr. 
James W. Gresham 
Harold M. Griffin 
Sidney B. Grimes 
David J. Harrington 
Edward M. Healey 
George L. Hemphill, 
Jr. ; 
Robert W. Holm 
Douglas B. James 
Edward E. Johnson 
John D. Jones 
Robert G. Jones 
David J. Kent 
Rene F. Larriva 
Matt J. Marshall 
Carl W. Meier 
David C. Mills 
Gerry M. Mizer 
Kenneth J. Morris 
August H. 
Anthony D. Nastri 
Charles F. Norton 
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Robert R, Panzer 7 
Haywood T, Paul 
Richard C. Rich 

John F. Rivers 


‘Clifford E. Roberson 


Harrison V. Smother- 
man f 

Jack L. Throckmorton 

James B. Way 

Ronald A. Wickstrom 

Joseph J. L. Yetter 

Peter F. Angle 


Calvin S. Champion 


Bobby G. Downing 
Thomas C. Meclay 
Harold K. Mills 


Robert P. Scheinblum 


Forest E. Walker 
Thomas R. Baskett 
Roy D. Black 
Charles W. Ross 
Barry L. Rupp 


Robert W. Smith 


Robert A. Tiebout 
John C. Pilley 
Russell T. Randall 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of first lieutenant, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 


James R. Bowen 
Blair P. Conway 
Larry E. Craig 
Ronald K, Delabarre 
Stuart A. Dorow 
Donald R. Farrington 
William G. Ford 
Donald H. Galvin 
John N. Holladay 
John L. Judy 
Werner J. Litzmann , 
Jack Lucus f 
Francis L. Martin 
Donald J. Matocha 
Richard D. Matthews 
Arthur U. Middleton 
Bobby J. Morton 
John H. Newton 
Kenneth W. Phipps 
Ralph A. Pineda 
Jimmy D. Pope 
Robert R. Rebscher 
Edmund A. Robitaille 
William V. Schmitz 
Jesse E. Shelton 
James A. Spring 

Ray B. St. Charles 
John W. Theisen 
William E. Thomas 
Howard Vandergeeten 
Richard W. Vaughn 
Thomas T. Wells 
Neil A. Young 

James A. Amendolia 
William N. Aycock 
Earl P. Basher 
Stuart C. Berman 


Lee H. Bettis, Jr. r 


John A. Bicknas 
Robert J. Bingaman 
Robert J. Bradley 
Theodore A. Bravos, 
Jr. ; A 
Terrance D. Brown 
William A. Brown ; 
Jack L. Buckley, 
Dwight R. Byers 
Nicholas F. Carlucci, 


Fred R. Crowley: 


‘Karl E. Dahlberg 


Curtis M. Davis 
John M. Doman, Jr. 


William C. Fite III 
John M. Georgi 
Thomas R. Givvin 
Kenneth L. Harmon 
Daniel J. Hernandez 
Miles M. Hodges 
Samuel J. Kelly, Ir. 
Robert H. Kennedy 
George B. 
Kruczkowski 
Shawn W. Leach 


Richard J. Long, Jr. 


Thomas W. Longs- 
worth 
Patrick J. 
McElhinney 
Harrison S. Merritt 
Joseph R. Mitchell, 
Jr. 
John W. Moffett 
Jerold A. Mulloy 
James L. RAMA: 
Jr. 
John M. Pinkerton 
Thomas S. Nelson III 
Jimmy W. McClung 
Alan R. McLean 
Walter C. Monaghan 
Freddie M. Morgan 
George M. Patterson 


Louis T. Pierce, Jr. 


Charles W. Pigott 
Claude W. Reinke 
Thomas C. Satterlee 
Charles Rechtenbach 
Frederick A. Reming- 
ton 
James R. Rohrback 
Richard W. Roddy 


Ronald J. Sagnimeni 


Robert R. Sanders 
James W. Seal 

Bruce H. Simmons 
Dexter L. Sullivan N 
Patrick J, Sullivan 


David J, Thompson 


William P. Vacca 
Peter N. Vidito 
Carlton P. White 


Frank P. Wilbourne HI 


James D. Williams, Ir. 
Lester H. Williams, Ir. 
James W. Winn 


Chester C. Dombrosky Wesley E. Flanagan 


William S. 
Daniel I. Dudley, Ir. 
Martin W. Dunbar 


James F. Adams 
Allan S. Buescher 
Ronald D. Castille 
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Prancis J. Cuddy, Jr. 
Richard L. Daerr, Jr. 
Jeffery D. Davis 
William J. Davis 
Leonard E. Dornak 
Thomas B. Dowd 
James J. Doyle, Jr. 
John W. Dumas 
James A. Epps 
Thomas M. Flournoy, 


Jr. 
Curtis L. Frisbie, Jr. 


Wallace Q. Henderson 


Frank H. Haskell, Jr. 
Michael E. 

Frank M. Izenour, Jr. 
James E. Johnson 
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Robert H. Kirkpatrick, 
Jr. ms 

Arthur N. Mangham, 
Jr. 


William R. Mascian- 
gelo, Jr. 
Bradford B. Meyers 
George G. Selcke 
Anthony E. Sibley 
Richard A. Stewart 
Charles A. Sudholt 
George R. Sullivan 
Stephen A. Tace 
Edward L. Trainor 
Roger L. Williams 
Paul R. Young 
Phillip B. Zeman 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of major, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law. 


John B. Acey 
John A. Adams 
Mars M. Adkins 
Karl V. Albert 
Richard J. Alger 
William A. Allanson 
ae, R. Anderson, 
r. 
Morris S. Anderson 
Thomas C. Andrew, 
Jr. 
Rol E. Andrews 
John C. Archbold 
Phillip T. Arman 
Stephen A, Arm- 
strong 
Richard F. Arm- 


Ray L. Baker 
Terrance P. Baker 
William R. Ball 
John A. Barry 
Charles A. Barstow 
Karlton L. Batt 
Robert C. Baugh- 
man 
William L. Becker 
Pierre H. Begnaud 
Roy L, Belli 
Daniel T. Benn 
David R. Bennett 


Daniel G. Bishop 
Barry N. Bittner 
Charles H. Black 
Carl E. R. Black 
James O. Black 
George M. Blackburn 


Ronald E. Blanchard 
William A. Bloomer 
George F. Boemerman 
George J. Bollard 
Henry J. Bond 


Royce L. Bond 


William Boone 


Stephen Bosbonis 
Donald P. Bowen 
Robert L. Bradley 
Harvey D. Bradshaw 
John p. Branden- 
horst 
Virgil B. Brandon 
Jack A. Brandon 
Bernard B. 

Brause, Jr. 
Charles K. Breslauer 
Clyde W. Brewer, Jr. 
Lawrence J. Briggs 
William J. Brooks 
Phil E. Brookshire 
Earl E. Brown 
Jerome W. Brown 


, Rangeley A. Brown 


Walter R. Brown 
Desmond F. Browne 
Ralph E. Brubaker 
William C. Bryson, Jr. 
Gordon H. Buckner I 
Louis H. Buehl III 
Wayne F. Burt 

John J. Burton 
Ernest W. Buschhaus 
Robert G. Bus tos 
Richard D. Buttolph 
Pasquale L. Cacace 
Robert A. Cadwell 
Michael P. Cady 
Robert C. Caldwell 
Richard M. Camper 
Peter q. Canzano 
Richard P. Capatosto 
Joseph J; Caputo 
George L. Capwell, Jr. 
Ronald E. Cardwell 
Charles A. Carey 
Gary L. Carlson 
Gerald P. Carr 

John R. Carr, Jr. 
Richard W. Carr 
Daniel I. Carroll 
William G. Carson, Jr. 


Sterling W. Carter 


Brendan J. Cassidy 
John G. Celli 
Burr T. Chambless 
Guy R. Chaney 
Richard B. Chapman 
Ralph L. Chapman 
aa J. Chapman, 
r. 
Albert K. Charlton 
John W. Chester, Jr. 
James J. Chmelik 
Keith L. Christensen 
Howard A. Christy 
Richard J. Cisewski 
Arthur B. Clark 
Ronald A. Clark 


Edward J. Clarkson 
David M. Clauretie 
Holly Clayson 
Robert E. Cleveland 
John E. Clewes 
Thaddeus S. Coates 


Stephen S. Eisenhauer 
Robert B. Eldridge 
Franklin P. Eller, Jr. 
Philip L. Elliott 

Bruce W. Emberton 
Gordon P. Emery 


James R. W. Cochran Eldon L. Erickson 


John K. Cochran 
John C. Coffin 
Francis E. Coit 
Barry S. Colassard 
Arthur B. Colbert 
Jack L. Cole 
James G. Collier 
Richard C. Conway 
Richard J. Coogan 
Donald E. Coombe 
Thomas D. Cooney 
Wade H. Cooper 
James L. Cooper 
Robert M. Cooper 
John F. Cope, 
William L. Costley, Jr. 
Eugene S. Courson 
James G. Cowart, Jr. 
James M. Cox 

Ervin J. Crampton 
John E. Crandell 
James O. Cranford 
John PD. Crawford 
Robert W. Creighton 
Warren G. Cretney 
Duane D. Crews, Ir. 
Jerry J. S. Crittenden 
Willard I. Crumback 


John F. Cunningham. 
John R. Curnutt 
Kenneth D. Curry, Jr. 
Edward W. Cuthbert 
Stanley J. Caubai 
Denver T. Dale 
Donald A, Dalrymple 
Donald W. Dane 
Samuel E. D'Angelo 
III 
Charles E. Daniels 
Claude M. Daniels, Jr. 
William C. Davis 
Charles J. Day 
Clyde D. Dean 
James J. Delaney II 
Richard L. Dennis 
Chester P, Dereng 
Neal L. Derickson 
Herman C. 
Deutsehlander 
Henry C. Dewey 
Odillo M. Diaz 
Donald E. Dilley 
Walter R. Dillow 
Clarence W. Dilworth 
Merritt W. Dinnage 
Arthur A. Dittmeier, 
Jr. 
William E. Dodds 
Joseph A, Donnelly 
Edwin J. Doran 
Joseph G. Doser 
Jay A. Doub 
Lloyd J. Draayer 
William Drebushenko 
John L. Driefer 
Thomas K. Duffy 
George H. Dunn II 
John D. Dunn 
Russell M. Dunn, Jr. 
James A: Dupont 
Marcie J; Earles 
George F. Ebbitt, Jr. 
Orville R. Edmondson 
Myrddyn E. Edwards 


George J. Ertimetier 
Daniel C. Escalera 
Charles S. Esterline 
William R. Etnyre 
Ernest E. Evans, Jr. 
George G. Evans, Jr. 
Richard L. Evans 
John W. Everett 
Leonard W. Fahrni 


WIlllam R. Fails 


Bob W. Farley 
Joseph L. Felter 
Walter D. Fillmore 
Robert J. Finn 
Robert L. Fischer 
Robert W. Fischer 
Wilfred S. Fisher 


Albert T. Fisher 
Wallace E. Fogo 


William M. Foley 
Tommy I, Folks 
Clarence D. Foreman 
James F. Forhan 
William J. Forristall 
Ralph Fortie : 
Roger D. Foster 
Robert D. Fowner 
William C. Prank 
Charles H. Frazier, Jr. 


Robert L. Fry 
Victor J. Fulladosa 
Lawrence Furstenberg 
Laurence R. Gaboury 
John A. Gagen 
Louis F. Gagnon 
James S. G: 
Gerald F. Gallagher 
Pat S. Galligan 
Henry R. Gannan, Jr. 
Dominick R. Gannon 
Grady V. Gardner 
Marvin T. Garrison 
John H. Gary III 
Donald G. Gascoigne 
William J, Gash 
Louis Gasparine, Jr. 
Clarence U. Gebsen 
Gerald W. Geraghty, 
Jr. 
Edward E. G 
Robert E. Gibson 


Leo A. Gildersleeve 


Robert A. Gillon 
Thomas J. Gipson, Jr. 
John J. Giubilato 
Lawrence J. Godby 
Edwin J. Godfrey 
Robert F. Goins 
Joseph F. Golden 
Winston O. Goller 
John C. Gonzalez 
Lloyd E. Goodwine 
Robert F. Gore 


Richard 3. Go way 


Frank E. Graham 
Roland N. Grattan 
Arthur L. Graves 
James R. Green 
Robert P. Green 5 
Wallace M. Greene III 
Jesse R. Greer 

Joe L. Gregoreyk 
Charles E. Griggs 


Raymond W. Edwards Billy M. Grimes 


Thomas L. Edwards 
Martin J. Egan, Jr. 
Robert F. Eggers 


Esta D. Grissom 
Vincent J. Guinee, Jr. 


Darold L. Guttormson 


Charles R. Habgood 
Robert D. Hagan 
Roger C. Hagerty 
Richard E. Haislip 
Robert F. Hallett 
Thomas M. Hamlin 
Floyd L. Harding 
Edward A. Harney 
James T. Harrell III 


Jerry M. Harrison +» 


Franklin A. Hart, Jr. 
Vincent P. Hart, Jr. 
Jack Haskins 
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Joseph B. Knotts 
Charles H. Knowles 
John R. Koch 
Russell I. Kramer 
Billy D. Kraxbeger 
Peter N. Kress 
Richard S. Krolax 
Ronald W. Kron 
Harold F. Kuhn 
Jene R. Kutchmarek 
Fred E. Lacey, Jr. 
Bobby T. Ladd 
Raymond C. Lafser 


Richard W. Hawthorne Allan W. Lamb 


Charles H. Hayes 
Manuel H. L. Hedges 
Joseph O. Hedrick 
James R. Heflin 
Donald C. Heim 
Edward J. Heise 
Charles C. Heide 
Samuel H. Helms 
Ted R. Henderson 
Charles A. Henry 
Howard B. Henry 
John A, Herber 
Herbert M. Herther 
Arthur R. Hickle 
Gary W. Hintz 
James C. Hitz 
Charles E. Holeomb 
David V. Holles 
Lyell H. Holmes 
George N. Holstead 
John G. Hooper 
Joseph E. Hopkins 
Denis R. Horn 
Thad A. Hoyer 
William D. Hubbard 
John Hubner 
Richard A. Huckle 
Robert R. Hull 
William S. Humbert 
III $ 
Donald L. Humphrey 
Franklin G. Hutchin- 
son, Jr. 
Richard C. Hyatt 
John D. Ingraham 
Will D. Isbell 
Henry C. Ivy, Jr. 
Donald E. Jackett 
Glenn G. Jacks 


Harold L. Jackson, Jr. 


Phillip M. Jacobs 
Russell E. Jamison 
Edward P. Janz 
Pidelas W. Jarnot 


Robert A. Johnson 
Keller F. Johnson, Jr. 
Richard J. Johnson 
Leroy E. Johnson 
Carl B. Johnston 
George E. Jones 
Homer P. Jones 

Paul R. Jones, Jr, 
Robert C. Jones 
Thomas W. Jones 
Conrad A. Jorgenson 


Jerry E. Kehrle 
Donald E. Keller 
Edwin F. Kelly 
Franels J. Kelly 


Richard H. Lang 
Thomas J. Lapham 
Erik Larsen 
Eddis R. Larson 
Ralph L. Lary, Jr. 
Raymond F. Latall, Ir. 
John B. Lavelle 
Herbert F. Lawson, Jr. 
Curtis G. Lawson 
Willard T. Layton III 
George H. Leach 
Thomas G. Leach 5 
James E. C. Leavitt; Ir. 
Walter R. Ledbetter, 
Jr. 
Rodney H. Ledet 
Richard P. Lee 
Robert D. Leipold 
David A. Lerps 
Stanley P. Lewis 
Arthur J. Liedel 
William H. Light, Jr. 
John A. Livingstone 
Russell Lloyd, Jr. 
Frederick A. Locke 
John E. Lockie 
Robert E. Loehe 
John E. Lorzing 
William J. Lottman 
Peter F. Lottsfeldt 
Joseph J. Louder 
Arthur S. Loughry 
Earl F. Lovell 
Willie L. Lowe, Jr. 
Bill G. Lowrey 
Anthony Lukeman 
Dan J. C. Lyttle 
Eddie R. Maag 
Cornelitis W. Mac- 
Farlan 
Benjamin E. Macha 
Bruce M. MacLaren 
Robert T. 
MacPherson 
Gordon E. Malone 
Frank M. Manrod 
John A. Manzione, 
Jr. 
Samuel J. Marfia 
James W. Marks 
Roy M. Marks 
Leonard R. Markwitz 
Joseph R. Marosek 
Gene H. Martin 4 
Manuel O. Martinez 
Frank W. Martino 
Donald G. Mason 
Robert B. Mason 
James E. Masters 
Frederick A. Mathews 
Jack L. Maxwell 
Carlos K. McAfee 
William F. McCaffrey 
John J..McCarthy © 
Howard J. McCarty » 


Raymond G. Kennedy, Douglas A. 


Jr. 
Hugh T. Kerr 
Alvah J. Kettering 
Harrison W. Kimbrell 
Homer L. P. King 
Robert D. King 
Robert W. Kirby 


McCaughey, Jr. 
Charles A. McCluskey 
Melvin W. McCoury, 

Jr. 

Charles J. McDonald, 


Oliver G. McDonald 


May 18, 1967 
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Thomas G. McFarland, Thomas J. Pentecost 


Jr. 
Kent A. McFerren 
James M. McGarvey 
William D. McGuire 
Jimmy B. McInroe 
George X. McKenna 


Edward R. Perron 


Bert W. Peterka 
George E. Peterson 
Perry M. Peterson 


William E. McKinstry Richard Petroff 


George F. McMahon, 
Jr. 


David W. Phifer 
Charles L. Phillips 


James L. McManawayLouis J. Piantadosi 


James F. McNelis 
John E. Mead 
Paul F. Melcher 


James D. Pierce 
Edward R. Pierce 
Bruce A. Pifel 


Stanley J. Michael, Jr.Stephen J. Pishock 


Herman M. Micheels 
James A. Miller 
Henry G. Miller, Jr. 
Donald R. Miller 
Clarence B. Miller 
Robert C. Miller 
James E. Miller 
Harry L. Mills 
Donald E. Milone 
Edward G. Milone 
Robert L. Modjeski 
John P. Monahan 
Hubert A. Monteau 
James D. Moody 
Jacob W. Moore 
Robert H. Moore 
Richard G. Moore 
Thomas R. Moore 
Jimmie G. Morgan 


Charles H. Pitman 
Charles O. Pitts, Jr. 
Robert Plant 

James A. Poland 
Alphonse G. Potenza 
Raymond R. Powell 
James E. Prather, Jr. 
Richard L. Prather 
George E. Pratt ; 
Leonard T. Preston, Jr, 
Daniel Prudhomme 
Joseph C, Purcilly, Jr. 
Frederick E. Pyeatt III 
Theodore M. Quinlan 
Harold V. Radabaugh 
Charles G. Rahm, Jr. 
Lonnie E. Ramsey 
William T. Read 
Bobby J. Ready 


William S. Morgan, Jr. Thomas S. Reap 
James M. Moriarty John E. Redelfs 
Richard J. Morley Carroll G. Redman 
John A. Morra Clifford E. Reese 
John B. Morris Michael P. Reeves 
McLendon G. Morris 


John C, Morrison 
Michael Mura 
Edmond J. Murphy 
Dennis J. Murphy 
John D. Murray 
Michael P. Murray 
Bryce A, Mutch, Jr. 
Louis B. Myers 
Thomas A. Nalle, Ir. 


Arthur A. Nelbach, Jr. 


Herbert E. Nelson 


John P. Reichert 
Herbert J. L. Reid 
Robert D. Reid 
Robert J. Reid 
Prederick J. Reisinger 
William R. Riddell, Jr. 
Reginald H. Ridgely III 
Francis Riney 
Richard G. Ritchie 
Robert O. Ritts 

John W. Roberts 
Richard S. Robertson 


Thomas W. Nelson, Jr. Stanton H. Roberts, Jr. 


Clarence T. Newkirk 
Haril W. Newton 
John T. Nichols 
Paul F, Nieland 

Joe B. Noble 

Donald J. Norris 
Jerome L. Norton 
William H. Nulty 
Arthur H. Nussel 
Charles W. Oaks 
David E. Obuhanych 


James A. Roberts 
Charles D. Robinson 
Jon R. Robson 
Robert T. Roche 
Henry W. Roder 
Charles L. Rodgers 
John A. Rogers II 
George F. Rogers, Jr. 
Robert P. Rose 
Joseph S. Rosenthal 
Richard D. Ross 


Joseph P. O’bymachow William H. Ross, Jr. 


David L, Odom 
John S, Oldham 
John P. Oliver 
Carl B. Olsen, Jr. 
Stephen Ondrako, Jr. 
Thomas J. Ortman 
Alfonso Oseguera 
Bobbie G. Overcash 
Charles D. Overturf 
James L. Owens 
Fred Owlett 
Billy E. Pafford 
James E. Page 
James C. Page 
Eddie C. Paige, Jr. 
Jimmy L. Pappas 
Charles E. Parker 
James R. Parsons 
Kenneth G. Patterson 
Frederick D. Patter- 
son, Jr. 
Donald C. Pauley 
Marvin E. Peacock 
Matthew B. Peck, Jr. 


Barry P. Rust 
Patrick J. Ryan 
Paul M. Ryan 
James N. Ryder 
George W. Ryhanych 
Peter N. Samaras 
Albert L. Sanders 
Glen Sanford 
Americo A. Sardo 
Patrick J. Saxton 
Davis Sayes 
Peter C. Scaglione, Jr. 
Kenneth L. 
Scarborough 
Donald A. Schaefer 
Eugene E. Schilhab 
Harold Schofield 
Charles W. Schreiner, 
Jr, 
James E. Schulken 
Leo J. Scolforo, Jr. 
Roger F. Scott, Jr. 
Charles C. Seabrook 
Jay G. Sellers 


Jimmy D. Sells Charles Tye 

Walter C. Service III John T. Tyler 

Karl E. Sharff Charles J. Tyson III 
Glenn J, Shaver, Jr. Alfred L. Vail 
Speed F. Shea Mario S. Valentini 


William S. Shea 
Jerry L. Shelton 


Harry C. Valentine, Jr. 
Charles M. van Manen 
John J. Sheridan Fredric J. Vanous 
James R. Sherman Donald J. Verdon 
George M. Shiffier, Jr. Willam R. von Harten 
Gordon E. Shockley Ralph V. Walker, Jr. 
Leonard O. Short, Jr. Hobart M. Wallace, Jr. 


James D, Shubert Alphonse I. 

William P. Shunkey, Warczakowski 
Jr. Charles Ward 

Con D. Silard, Jr. Lioyd K. Warn 


James W. Warner 
Donald S. Waunch 
John D. Way 
Edwin G. Weatherford 
Donald E. Webb 
Gerald A. Weiland 
Frank V. Weiler 
Robert J. Weiss 
James A. Wells, Jr. 
Thomas M. Wheeler 
Richard J. Wheelock 
Earl F. Whipple, Jr. 
Prancis V. White, Jr. 
Fred T. Whitman 
William W. Widener 
Lester D. Widick, Jr. 
Robert J. Wiedemann 
Richard A. Wieland 
Eric H. Wieler 
Daniel E. Wight, Jr. 
Richard L. Spreitzer Kenneth H. Wilcox 
David N. Sprott i : Charles P. Williams 
Cleo P. Stapleton, Ir. Martin J. Williams 
Alfred E. Stark Clifton OC. Williams, 
Victor D. Stauch. Ir. Ir. 
Richard G. Steffey Donald G. Williams 
Walter R. Stendahl, Jr. James W. Willkomm 
William D. Stephani Paul A. Wilson, Jr, 
Arthur C. Stephens, Willis E. Wilson, Jr. 
Jr. James M. Winberg 
Williard M. Stephens Robert C. Wise 
Joseph W. Stevens, Jr, Henry F. Witter 
Arthur L. Stewart, Jr, Robert J. Woeckener 
Ray N. Stewart Donald Wojcik 
Ray B. Stice Billy D. Womack 
Joseph F, Stine Fitz W. M. Woodrow, 
Edgar R. Stoddart, Ir. Jr. 
Thomas M. Stokes, Jr. Larry D. Woody 
William K. Stratford Peter R. Worden 
Robert D. Stuckey Peter Yadlowsky 
Donald E. Sudduth Walter N. Yanochik 
Francis T. Sullivan John R. Yates, Jr. 
Bennie W. Summers David L. Young 
Theodore D. Svoboda Martin V. Young, Jr. 
William G. Swigert Charles L. Zangas 
Bernace M. Symm James R. Ziemann 
William A. Sypniewski Karl A. Zimmerman, 
Robert C. Tashjian Jr. 
Charles H. Taylor, Jr. Charles D. Bailey 
David A. Teichmann Brudge B. Barrow 
Bernard R. Terhorst Andrew F. Bauer 
Daniel E. Terrell, Jr. David J. Beard 
John W. Terwilliger John R. Black 
Robert R. Thomley _ Daniel W. Brown 
Arthur B. Thompson, Ronald W. Campbell 
Jr. Robert W. Gromme 
Charles E. Thompson Ernest U. Meier 
James R. Throgmor-Morris A. Miller 
ton Hugh L. Scott III 
Winfried M, Thur- David L. Althoff 
man, Jr, David H. Anderson 
Dwight R. Timmons, Aloysius J. Bannigan 
Jr. Robert W. Barber 
Edward C. Tipshus James G. Brown 
Eugene R. Tirk Arthur ©, Crane 
Frederic L. Tolleson Bernard C. Darr 
Robert W. Topping Clarence L. Davis 
David C. Townsend Wales S. Dixon 
Thomas A. Townsend Gordon D. Dodson 
George E. Toyeas Donald G. Dunlap 
Jerome P. Trehy Howard D. Gress, Jr. 
Leon B. Turner Jerome T. Hagen 


Joseph A. Siler 
Colben K. Sime, Jr. 
Paul D. Slack 
George P. Slade 
Alois A. Slepicka 
Donald G. Smith 
Harry E. Smith, Jr. 
Jack P. Smith 
James T. Smith 
Lloyd W. Smith, Jr. 
Rodgers T. Smith 
Roland E. Smith 
William R. Smith 
Howard L, Snider 
Robert L. Snyder 
Vito M. Solazzo 
Allen H. Somers 
Donald R. Sparks 
Noel W. Spencer, Jr. 
Richard P. Spreier 
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Eugene W. Rawlins 
Elwin Reichert, Jr. 
Alvin F. Ribbeck 
Bruce B, Rutherford 
Gary L. Rutledge 
Norbert F. Schnippel 
Charles V. Smille, Jr. 
Clarence E. Smith, Jr. 
Donald L. Waldvogel 
Billy G. Wilkison 
Martin A. Yarnell 
Hans A. Zander 


James L. Harrison 
Vincil W. Hazelbaker 
Richard F. Hebert 
Edward C. Hertberg 
Edgar A, House 
Thomas B. Jackson 
Raymond A. Jasica 
John A. Jennings, Jr. 
Kevin M. Johnston 
Joseph J. Kane 
John K. Knope 
Edward T. Langley 
Hugh N. Levin John T. Zych, Jr, 
Julius M. Lewis Walter Zytkewicz 
Horace S. Lowrey, Jr. Alvin J. Doublet 
James F. Lloyd Warner H. Fellows 
Thomas R. Maddock Duane R. Van Note 
Marvin P. Mann Richard W. Diener 
George Matoian Myrl S. Engel, Jr. 
Robert D. Miller Jimmie L. Green 
Robert G. Miller James B. Harrison, Ir. 
David H. Mitchell Francis M. Logan 
Robert D. Myers Charles L. McCauley 


Fred G. Newcomb Bert L. Meek 
Duane F. Newton Jose A. Ramirez 
Billy D. Oneal Van S. Reed 
Michael Pallai Robert E. Short 


Hewitt C. Perkins Norman A. Smith 
Delbert G. Ranney James H. Vandever 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of first lieutenant, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 


David P. Allen 
Arlie W. Demien 
Mark F. Felske 


Donald R. Langfeld 
Patrick F. Mcaleer 
John F. Morgan 


Robert D. L. Heureux, Joel D. Parks, Jr. 


Jr. ‘ 
James E. Secrist 


James R. Riordan 
Ralph S. Roberts, Jr. 


Billy L. Speed Ernst U. A. Schultes 
Charles G. Tyrian, Jr. James C. Shumaker 
Sidney A. Eilertson Carlton F. Wall, Jr. 
Denis J. Anderson, Jr. William D. Wester 
John T. Boyer Harold B. Wilber 
James L. Carlson James W. P. Andrews 
John O. Christiansen, Ben L. Dyals 

Jr. Norman G. ©. Kerr 
John P. Danko Charles D. Lea 
Thomas E. Dieter James L. Lucas 
Stephen R. Fulk Kevin F. MacDonald 
Donnie H. Hester Joseph J. Morrissey III 
Michael B. Johnson Roger D. Partington 
James M. Kelly Harry P. Porth, Jr. 
Edward J. Kline Kenneth R. Reed 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate May 18, 1967: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

James Patrick Rielly, of Iowa, to be U.S. 
attorney for the southern district of Iowa 
for the term of 4 years. 

U.S. PATENT OFFICE 

Don D. Andrews, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be an examiner in chief, U.S. Patent 
Office. 

Frederick M. Strader, of Maryland, to be 
an examiner in chief, U.S. Patent Office, 

George A: Gorecki, of Maryland, to be an 
examiner in chief, U.S. Patent Office. 

EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
CoMMISSION 

Vicente T. Ximenes, of New Mexico, to be 
a member of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission for the term expiring 
July 1, 1971. 

FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY BOARD OF 
REVIEW 

Dennis L. McElroy, of Pennsylvania, to be 
a member of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Board of Review for the term expiring July 
15, 1972. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Congressman Frank Annunzio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1967 


Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a deep sense of pride and admiration 
that I rise today to pay tribute to an 
outstanding colleague of mine, who lends 
more than a substantial contribution not 
only to the Illinois delegation here in the 
House of Representatives, but to this 
distinguished body as a whole. 

Congressman FRANK ANNUNZIO, who 
was recently recognized as “Man of the 
Year,” by the Chicago West Suburban 
Chapter of UNICO, deserves not only the 
praise of his fellow Illinois Members, but 
also that of the entire Nation for his 
most commendable service to the Ital- 
ian-American community. 

UNICO, as many of us know, is a dedi- 
cated community service organization 
which takes as its motto, “Service Above 
Self.” It can be credited with many fine 
accomplishments, among which are 
noted the awarding of hundreds of 
scholarships to deserving students; send- 
ing of thousands of underprivileged 
youngsters to fresh air camps; raising of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for in- 
ternational relief; and many more about 
which we could go on further. 

I am deeply gratified that such a con- 
structive and essential organization as 
UNICO has chosen to bestow upon Con- 
gressman AnnunziIo the honor of this 
selection. It is most heartening to know 
that at a time when there are those in 
this country who would try to dismerge 
the Italian-American community of 
America, there are businessmen who 
would assemble to not only salute a great 
Congressman, but to join together in a 
mutual effort to establish a stable, as 
well as effective organization of lasting 
accomplishments. It is groups like 
UNICO that represent the true spirit of 
the Italo-American community which 
has contributed to America’s growth 
since the very beginning of our Republic. 

Congressman FRANK ANNUNZIO, before 
coming to the Congress in 1964, left an 
impressionable mark in the State of 
Illinois, which comes only as a result of 
his hard work and dedication in the areas 
of labor, education, and numerous civic 
and charitable organizations. Not only is 
it appropriate, Mr. Speaker, but also war- 
ranted that I today take this opportunity 
to applaud the activities of my colleague, 
who has served as a true statesman since 
he has come to the House, and is deserv- 
ing not only of our recognition here in 
this body, but of that throughout the 
State of Illinois. 

Frank ANNUNZIO is a schoolteacher by 
profession and it is this background 
which has helped him become one of the 
most perceptive Members of Congress. 
We all applaud his impressive contribu- 
tions as a member of the House Banking 
Committee and frequently find ourselves 


seeking his expert advice in matters 
coming before his committee. 

Mr. Speaker, FranK ANNUNZIO “has 
brought a new dimension of dignity to 
the entire Italo-American community 
and a new spirit of leadership to the in- 
spiring causes which Italian-Americans 
espouse for the good of all Americans in 
the United States. It is a privilege to be 
associated with Frank ANNUNZIO- ÌN this 
Congress. 

I think that House Resolution 171 of 
the Illinois Legislature best characterizes 
the feelings of the people of Illinois to- 
ward this man of outstanding ability and 
dedication, and the text of that resolu- 
tion, which had 36 members of the II- 
linois House as sponsors, follows: 

House RESOLUTION 171 


WHEREAS, The Honorable Frank Annunzio, 
United States Representative from the 7th 
congressional district of Ulinois, has been 
selected as “‘Man of the Year” by the Chicago 
West Suburban Chapter of Unico; and 

Wuereas, This proud honor, to be awarded 
at the 8th annual dinner dance to be held 
Saturday, May 13, 1967, at the Fontana D’or 
Restaurant, will be bestowed upon a well 
deserving man, for Congressman Annunzio 
has been a guiding light where darkness has 
generally prevailed; he has served youth 
through the Better Boys Foundation and the 
Catholic Youth Organization; he has ac- 
tively served to better community relations 
through his participation on the Chicago 
Commission on Human Relations, the board 
of directors of the American Committee on 
Italian Migration, the executive board of the 
Joint Civic Committee of Italian-Americans; 
he has untiringly participated in and con- 
tributed to such charitable and service ac- 
tivities as the Knights of Columbus, the 
Little Flower Society, Carmelite Fathers, the 
Annual St. Jude Banquet, Claretian Fathers 
and as general chairman of the Villa Scala- 
brini Development fund as well as countless 
other civic, charitable and educational ac- 
tivities; and 

WHEREAS; Continuously in the service of 
the public in such capacities as educator, 
chairman of the war Ration Board, member 
of the Advisory Committee on Unemployment 
Compensation, member of the Advisory 
Committee to the Illinois Industrial Com- 
mission of Health and Safety and Director of 
Labor for the State of Illinois from 1949 to 
1952, Congressman Annunzio is to be com- 
mended for his devotion to the people of the 
State of Illinois and is certainly deserving of 
the “Man of the Year” award; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the House of Representatives 
of the Seventy-fifth General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois, that we congratulate the 
“Man of the Year”, the Honorable Frank 
Annunzio, Representative from the 7th con- 
gressional district, for this great honor be- 
stowed upon him by the Chicago West Sub- 
urban Chapter of Unico; that we commend 
Congressman Annunzio for his outstanding 
service to the people of his community, his 
State and his country; and that a suitable 
copy of this resolution be forwarded to him. 


The officers of UNICO which paid 
such an inspiring tribute to our col- 
league, Mr. ANNUNZIO, are listed herewith. 


UNICO NATIONAL: CHICAGO WEST SUBURBAN 
CHAPTER 


James V. Battista, District. Govenor. 
OFFICERS FOR 1967 

Dr. Sam J. Glorioso, President. 

John Battista, Executive Vice President. 

Tony Audino, First Vice President. 

Jack Cerone, Second Vice President. 


Tony Quatraro, Recording Secretary. 

Joe Colletti, Recording Secretary. 

Harry Pucillo, Corresponding Secretary. 

Dr. A. J. Ceddia, Treasurer. 

Seven Buttita, Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Directors: Edward Del Genio, Rocco Di 
Grazio, Vincent R. Lucania, Bernard FioRito, 
Ralph Castrovillari, James Battista. 

Chaplain: Father Thomas Vitro, St. Giles 
Church. 

Dinner Dance Committee: Angelo Proven- 
zano, Chairman; Jack Cerone, Ralph Massey, 
John Battista, Nunzio Tisci. 

Scholarship. Committee: Ralph Castrovil- 
lari, Chairman; Dr. S. J. Glorioso, Harry 
Pucillo, Dr. Albert Ceddia. 


FRANK ANNUNZIO was born and raised 
in Chicago and was graduated from its 
public schools and entered DePaul Uni- 
versity, attending night classes. 

He earned a B.S. degree and took on 
postgraduate studies and was granted a 
master’s degree in education. While still 
attending DePaul he taught in Chicago 
high schools for 9 years. 

He became the director of the Illinois 
Department of Labor under Gov. Adlai 
Stevenson. 

Mr. AnnuNzIo was elected to the U.S. 
House of Representatives in 1964 and 
reelected in 1966. 


Certificate of Achievement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1967 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, tonight 
the American Legion Post No. 217, in my 
hometown of Giiroy, will present a Cer- 
tificate of Achievement to Sgt. James J. 
Calvino, as an outstanding police officer. 

Sergeant Calvino is truly a career law- 
enforcement: officer. He came to Gilroy 
after 7 years of service with the Los 
Banos Police Department and has con- 
tinued his professional advancement and 
community service. 

He has studied police science at San 
Jose City College and taken classes in 
fingerprint classification, narcotic con- 
trol, and traffic enforcement. In addi- 
tion, he has completed seven courses at 
Gavilan College in the last 4 years and 
attended the FBI general enforcement 
class and the basic academy for police 
officer training. 

Sergeant Calvino has devoted himself 
to teaching classes for industrial em- 
ployees and has instructed at the Cen- 
tral Coast Counties’ Police Academy for 
3% years. He has also instructed in the 
National Safety Council driver improve- 
ment course and a course in criminal law: 
and has been active in carrying on the 
highly successful police-community rela- 
tions meetings. 

He was promoted to sergeant in 1964 
and has an outstanding record with the 
Gilroy Police Department. 

Sergeant Calvino has been active in 
other community activities. He has 
planned and organized a bicycle safety 
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rodeo sponsored by the junior chamber 
of commerce and has participated in 
Boy Scouts courts of honor. He has 
served on oral boards for the Boy Scouts 
of America and has given examinations 
for the fingerprinting merit badge. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a record of not 


only a fine police officer but a distin- 


guished citizen of both his nation and 
his local community. 

We owe much to the Sergeant Calvinos 
all over the Nation and I am pleased that 
Post 217 has given him the honor and 
recognition he has earned and so richly 
deserves. 


Remarks of Vice President Hubert H. 
Humphrey at the First International 
Agribusiness Conference on The 
Search for International Food Balance” 
Sponsored by Chicago Board of Trade, 
May 11, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY ad- 
dressed a most unusual assembly of 
American businessmen and investors who 
recognize the powerful impact of the 
agricultural community on the entire 
economy of America and yes, indeed, the 
entire world. 

The first International Agribusiness 
Conference was sponsored in Chicago by 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Present at the banquet which Vice 
President HUMPHREY addressed was a 
tremendously distinguished group of 
American businessmen who are working 
in harmony and unison with the agricul- 
tural community of this country. 

I am proud that Chicago was the host 
to this first International Agribusiness 
Conference, and I am equally proud of 
of the manner in which Vice President 
HUMPHREY placed the significance of this 
conference in its proper perspective. 

Vice President HUMPHREY made a pow- 
erful contribution toward a better under- 
standing of how the Nation, by utilizing 
all of the segments of its business and 
agricultural community, can, indeed, 
reach heights never before imagined by 
man in human achievement. 

i Vice President HUMPHREY’s speech fol- 

ows: 

REMARKS OF VICE PRESENT HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY AT THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL 
AGRIBUSINESS CONFERENCE ON “THE SEARCH 
FOR INTERNATIONAL Foop BALANCE,” SPON- 
TR By CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE, May 11, 
1 
I am honored to bring yòu this message 

from the President of the United States: 

“I am very pleased to greet those attend- 
ing the first International Agribusiness Con- 
ference. 

“Your meeting is proof that the world is at 
last aware that a war must be waged on 
global hunger: That awareness, accompanied 
by a full commitment of talent and resources, 
is vital to our ultimate success. 

“History teaches us that, given a creative, 
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constructive. partnership between private 
business and government., no challenge is too 
great—no problem insurmountable. 

“The present food crisis is without parallel 
in the history of mankind. International co- 
operation backed by self-help is imperative. 
We in America can provide only a small mar- 
gin of the human and material resources 
needed for food development. The major ef- 
fort—the will—the leadership—the labor— 
and, indeed even most of the resources— 
must come from the low-income countries 
themselves, 

“The developing countries which have 
made the best progress are those in which 
private initiative and enterprise have played 
a vigorous role in national growth. 

“The encouragement of such initiative in 
the developing countries and the furthering 
of private U.S. participation in international 
development are salient objectives of our 
assistance program. 

“We cannot expect to have the kind of 
stable and progressive world in which free 
institutions can survive and flourish unless 
the people of Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
can look forward to economic and social 
progress, earned by their own work in inde- 
pendence and self-respect. We were never 
meant to be an oasis of liberty and abun- 
dance in a worldwide desert of disappointed 
dreams. 

“I salute you, and I wish you growing 
success in an indispensable task of our 
time. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON.” 


We are citizens of the rich Western world. 


And we take almost for granted the prospèr: ; 


ity and plenty which surround us, 

But we would do well to realize that, as 
we sit comfortably this evening at our din- 
ner tables, many hundreds of millions of the 
world’s people do not know where their next 
meal is coming from. 

Tonight, as we count our blessings here in 
America, I would like to share with you a 
few thoughts about those millions, and what 
they will mean to us in the years ahead. 

Some 169 years ago the Reverend Thomas 
Malthus wrote a document entitled “An 
Essay on the Principle of Population.” That 
document foresaw the time when world 
population would far outrun world food 
supply. 

For many years the wise people in the 
economic ministries and universities pointed 
out the fallacies in Malthus’ ideas, and re- 
assured each other that such a thing would 
not happen. 

But I bring ‘you this news: Reverend 
Malthus’ grim prophecy will come true, un- 
less We act and act now. 

Two things have saved mankind so far 
from such a fate. 

First, there has been the spectacular in- 
crease in agricultural output and productiv- 
ity in the advanced nations in the temperate 
zone, such as our United States. 

Second, there has been the cruelly-high 
death rate in the poor nations, mostly in the 
tropic and subtropic zones. 

But we are not keeping up. Because of 
modern medicine, death rates have been cut 
in the developing countries. And birth rates 
have increased. The result has been the now- 
famous “population explosion.” 

Let me give you a specific example, in 
terms of one basic commodity, of how times 
have changed. 

Before World War II the developing coun- 
tries, as a whole, shipped an average of five 
million tons of grain to the advanced nations 
each year. 

Now the situation is reversed. 

This year—despite the fact that they have 
60 to 80 percent of their work forces in agri- 
culture—the developing nations will import 
over 30 million tons of grain. And, with those 
imports, they will still be left desperately 
short of their needs. 

For the past six years the world has con- 
sumed more grain than it has produced. The 
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gap has been filled largely by so-called sur- 
pluses” from North America. 

But the only surplus today is a surplus of 
hunger. 

And even our amazing American produc- 
tivity) will not be enough to meet the chal~ 
lenge. J 

Today we in America are putting Banged 
acreage back into production. 

But our unused capacity is limited, and. so 
is that of the other great grain-producing 
countries: 

Our best estimate is that the available 
land resources of the world give us about a 
decade to bring the equation between food 
and people into balance. 

After that date, there will be no inex- 
haustible. reservoirs of food grains for the 
hungry of the world. 

That is only the supply side. 

On the demand side, we must 80 
that, by 1980, there will probably be more 
than another billion people in the world 
most of them in food-short countries. 

Based on these trends, the FAO estimates 
that cereals deficits in these countries will 
total around 42 million tons by 1975, a deficit 
greater than the current entire U.S. wheat 


crop. 

At that rate, the deficit could exceed 80 
million tons by 1985—or greater than total 
U.S. capacity, even if all conceivable acreage 
were brought back into production and tech- 
nological improvement continued at its pres- 
ent rate. 

Even now, ten thousand people—mostly 
children—die every day from malnutrition. 

If the gap continues to grow, what will this 
figure be in the years ahead? 

How can we hope for security or stability 
in a world where the few drink Metrecal 
while.the many die in misery and starvation? 

And how can we, as moral people, allow it 
to happen? 

The answer is that we cannot. 

If we are to really get to the problem, the 
developing countries will have to seriously 
look to family planning. They will also have 
to produce more of their own food. 

That is why, in our new Food for Freedom 
program, we are stressing—yes, insisting on— 
self help. 

This means that governments in these 
countries must give a much higher priority to 
agriculture than they have in the past. 

The time is past when a national airline 

. & steel mill. . . an officers’ club and a 
superhighway from the national palace to 
the airport could pass for a “development” 
program. 

A true development program—one with 
any hope of defeating’ hunger—is one which 
gives real production incentives to farmers. 

It is one which provides better facilities 
for farm credit and for marketing. 

It is one which brings basic measures of 
health and of mass education to the people 
of the countryside. 

Yes, the hungry nations must more effec- 
tively help themselves. 

But we, as world leaders and as responsible 
citizens of this planet, must do far better too. 
And that is where you come in. 

If we are to defeat world hunger, we will 
need the effective efforts of all parts of our 
society—and particularly of free enterprise. 

The Agency for International Development 
and the Department of Agriculture can serve 
as catalysts and energizers for private initia- 
tive. 

I believe in the profit system. I also believe 
that it can work even more effectively than 
it has in the past for the public good. 

In agriculture, our country especially 
needs the technical skills and organizational 
experience—the unmatchable skills and ex- 
perience of the agribusiness community—to 
market abroad millions of tons of food and 
feed grains and oll seeds, and their products. 

For the agribusiness community can do this 
job more efficiently and at less cost than 
government can. 

For too long, business and government 
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stood on opposite sides of an imaginary une 
the line dividing the so-called private sec- 
tor” from the so-called public sector - and 
glowered at one another. 

Some businessmen suspected government 
of an insatiable appetite to expand its func- 
tions, to encroach upon private enterprise, 
and ultimately to stifle it. 

And some government officials regarded 
business as inherently oblivious or even 
antagonistic: to the public interest. Some 
even regarded profits as actually immoral— 
rather than as an aK TAKS essential to 
efficiency. 

These old suspicions are fading into his- 
tory, and mutual confidence and cooperation 
are replacing them. We have discovered that 
neither business nor government has a 
monopoly on wisdom—or on dedication to 
the public good. 

The problems this country faces are just 
too large and complex for any one part of 
our society to handle alone. 

If we are to meet the challenges of this 
last third of the 20th century, we will need 
everyone. All of us will need each other— 
each doing his own job in his own best way, 
yet coordinating our efforts for maximum 
effect. 

For our part, we in government seek to 
make priority needs—both at home and 
abroad—profitable for private enterprise. 

We seek to create an environment where 
private initiative can flourish and be re- 
warded, not penalized, in the course of meet- 
ing these needs. - 

I think you recognize this today in many 
places both at home and overseas. 

Currently, Commodity Credit‘Corporation- 
owned stocks of grain are being insulated 
from the market. The grain markets are 
freer of the influence of government supplies 
than in many years. 

Low rates for grains and oilseeds are sub- 
stantially below market prices, enabling the 
forces of supply and demand to function, 
Farm prices are competitive in world mar- 
kets in most cases without an export subsidy. 
Cooperating farmers are receiving supple- 
mental direct payments. 

The Food for Freedom Program, P,L, 480, 
will move over 1.5 billion dollars worth of 
farm products through the normal channels 
of trade this year. 

This year we are exporting about 7 billion 
dollars worth of agricultural commodities. 
Of this, about 80 per cent are commercial 
exports. The farmer-agribusiness complex is 
making a substantial contribution to main- 
taining our balance of payments. 

The Kennedy Round trade negotiations, 
now nearing completion, has included, at the 
President’s insistence, the agricultural sec- 
tor as well as industrial products—the first 
such negotiation to do so. We look to the 
Kennedy Round not only for increased world 
trading opportunities, but also as giving new 
impetus to multilateral food aid by the rich 
nations. 

The Food Stamp Plan, operated through 
privately-owned retail stores, will be in- 
creasing in scope. 

We are studying each of our programs with 
this question in mind: How can we best help 
private initiative do the job? 

There is another opportunity for the agri- 
business community. 
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I am privileged to chair the new National 
Council on Marine Resources and Engineer- 
ing Development. 

It is the high-priority Dusitions of our 
new Council to develop fully the potential 
wealth of food from the sea—wealth which 
can be a tremendous stimulus to the food 
processing industry. 

And, I might add, food from the sea—rich 
in protein—also offers us new opportunities 
in the war on h 

Now, just what are the implications of the 
coming world food crisis—and I use the 
word “crisis” purposely—for our own Amer- 
ican agricultural policy? 

What must we do? 

First of all—and this seems all too ob- 
vious—we must produce more food. 

We must produce more food to meet re- 
quirements in our own country... to help 
fill growing commercial markets overseas 
. and to help feed the hungry of the 
world. 

We must produce more food so that we 
will have reasonable reserves, in case of 
emergency. (And we do not have adequate 
reserves today.) 

We must help the developing nations, 
where they wish help, in family-planning 


programs. 

We must help them with programs of de- 
salinization, so that unproductive soil ‘may 
bloom. 

We must help them develop their own 
rural economies and agricultural productivity 
to the maximum. 

We must encourage rich and food-produc- 
ing nations to join in this effort—as a matter 
of their own urgent self-interest. 

But we shall be able to do none of these 
things if we in America unwisely choose to 
live with a policy of agricultural scarcity. 

I believe farm abundance and farm pros- 
perity are not in opposition to each other in 
this country. They can be, if farm programs 
are mismanaged and misdirected. But they 
will not be if we in government, and you in 
the agribusiness community, take care to 
see that the family which produces that 
abundance is given proper incentive and 
return. 

The American farm producer carries a 
heavy burden, and meets a high responsi- 
bility, on behalf of our whole society. And he 
should receive his fair share of our society’s 
overall prosperity, 

He needs it. 

He deserves it. 

And we must help him get it—so that he 
need not fear that his very productivity will 
in the end drive him off the soll. 

We must break away from the old patterns 
of thought. 

As Abraham Lincoln said: “The dogmas of 
the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy 
present, The occasion is piled high with difi- 
culty, and we must rise with the occasion, 
As our case is new, so must we think anew. 
We must disenthrall ourselves.” 

Yes, the occasion is “piled high with diffi- 
culty.” 

For peace and stability, and the future 
course Of world politics, may very well hinge 
on whether or not we in the rich nations will 
be able to overcome world hunger. 

We may disagree with many of the things 
Bertrand Russell has to say. But he was abso- 
lutely right when he posed this question a 
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few years ago. “If one man offers you democ- 
racy and another offers you a bag of grain, 
at what stage.of starvation will you prefer 
the grain to the vote?” 

Democracy or totalitarianism; peace or 
violence? They make little difference to the 
starving man with nothing to lose. 

And for those who prefer to see things in 
economic terms, I will point out that, until 
the people of the hungry nations are able to 
stand on their own healthy feet, we shall 
be wasting the world’s greatest potential 
market. 

The figures show that, for every 10 per 
cent increase in per-capita income abroad, 
our own commercial exports increase 16 per 
cent. They also show that every billion dol- 
lars worth of additional-exports creates more 
than 100 thousand jobs in this country. 

The starying and pov -stricken don’t 
buy much. The healthy an self-sustaining 
do. Now we face the crossroads: 

We can turn back to the old habits and 
reap the whirlwind. Or we can reach with 
Sr in tuture andixtep the bowgty 

a world of progress w. Of plenty ..... 
af of peace. 


DWG Cigar Corp., of Lima, Ohio, To Make 
10 Billionth Cigar This Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO.. 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1967 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the State of 
Ohio is honeycombed with hundreds of 
companies who though of most humble 
beginnings have risen to national promi- 
nence. I would cite you the DWG Cigar 
Corp., as a fine example of the oppor- 
tunities that exist in our Nation when 
we have men with the courage and de- 
termination to lead the way. 

In 1884, Henry Diesel, a cigarmaker, 
joined with his wife in forming a cigar 
company in Lima, Ohio. They had no 
employees. During the day they made 
their cigars and at night went about the 
city selling them. They had but one 
formula for success, their ingredients 
were the best and their workmanship 
was excellent. 

Today the DWG Co., has grown from 
their two founding parents to a company 
with over 1,000 employees in their Lima, 
Ohio, plant. This year, they will make 
their 10 billionth El Verso cigar. 

We in Ohio are indeed proud of the 
great growth of the DWG Cigar Corp., 
and the multitude of industrial firms of 
our great State who have similar records. 
Ohio provides the proper industrial, 
labor, and financial climate for their 
growth. 


SENATE 


Fray, May 19, 1967 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, pastor, Capitol 
Hill Methodist Church, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 


O God, we pray for courage and direc- 
tion. Around us we see forces loose which 
make men’s hearts afraid. Today we look 
upon a world in turmoil. Our spirits at 
moments are filled with foreboding and 
a bewildering sense of moral inadequacy 
for living. Moods of fear of what another 
day may bring haunt us. We are de- 
pressed when we hear and see what war 
— doing to our very own and our neigh- 

rs. 


We pray, therefore, for the President 
and leaders of Government that they 
might have new courage and insight. 
There are strong cords within upon 
which we may call. Lift these faithful 
servants of the people to new courage, 
confidence, and faith. 

Give to them clear minds,. inspired 
hearts, and direction for peace. We pray 
in the name of the Prince of Peace. 
Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
May 18, 1967, was dispensed with. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order of Wednesday, May 17, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which the clerk will state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
9481) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, and for other purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes under the bill. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, all committees were 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of measures 
on the calendar, beginning with Calen- 
dar No. 229 and the succeeding meas- 
ures in sequence, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TO INCREASE AMOUNT OF REAL 
PROPERTY HELD BY THE AMERI- 
CAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


The bill (S. 281) to increase the 
amount of real property which may be 
held by the American Academy in Rome 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
entitled “An Act to permit the American 
Academy in Rome to enlarge its purposes, 
and for other purposes”, approved June 6, 
1912 (37 Stat. 124), as amended (43 Stat. 
635), is hereby amended by striking out 
“$10,000,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
825,000,000“. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 238), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to increase the amount of real property 
which may be held by the American Acad- 
emy in Rome. 

STATEMENT 

The act of March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. 1044) 
created a body corporate in the District of 
Columbia by the name of the American 
Academy in Rome, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and maintaining an institution to 
promote the study and practice of the fine 
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arts, and to aid and stimulate the education 
and training of architects, painters, sculp- 
tors, and other artists by enabling such citi- 
zens of the United States, selected by com- 
petition from among those who have passed 
with honors through leading technical 
schools, to develop their powers and com- 
plete their training under the most favorable 
conditions of direction and surroundings. As 
originally enacted the corporation was em- 
powered to hold real estate and personal 
property in the United States and in the 
Kingdom of Italy for the necessary use of 
the organization to an amount not to ex- 
ceed $1 million. Subsequent acts of Congress 
enlarged the purposes of the Academy, in- 
cluding authorization to hold real and per- 
sonal property in an amount not to exceed 
$10 million. 

The Academy now desires to amend its 
charter so as to permit the amount of prop- 
erty which is allowed to be held from the 
present $10 to $25 million. The committee 
is informed that the Academy now has en- 
dowment funds amounting to approximately 
$8,500,000. There are several legacies ex- 
pected—one in a very substantial sum which 
would bring the endowment fund to an 
amount greatly in excess of the present $10 
million limit. The committee is also in- 
formed that the Academy feels it is neces- 
sary to increase the stipends of its fellows 
in order to make them as good or better 
than those of some other institutions which 
are offering similar scholarships for study 
abroad. The Academy’s officers feel that they 
should continue to keep up the standards 
of the students at the Academy, and that 
in order to do this increased stipends are 
absolutely necessary. A drive for additional 
capital funds is currently being discussed 
and will probably be started in the near 
future. 

The Academy's officers inform the commit- 
tee that it is desirable to amend the present 
charter so that the Academy would not be 
embarrassed by the charter provisions should 
they be fortunate enough to interest pro- 
spective donors in giving the Academy dona- 
tions and legacies. 

The Department of State has advised the 
committee that it perceives no objection to 
the enactment of this legislation from the 
standpoint of U.S. foreign policy objectives. 

The committee is of the opinion that this 
legislation has a meritorious purpose. If the 
American Academy in Rome is to continue 
its anticipated and desirable growth, this 
charter amendment is necessary. According- 
ly, the committee recommends favorable 
consideration of S. 281, without amendment. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 5, UNITED 
STATES CODE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 5357) to amend section 552 of 
title 5, United States Code, to codify the 
provisions of Public Law 89-487 which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments; on 
page 1, after line 6, to strike out: 

“(a) Each agency shall separately state 
and currently publish in the Federal Regis- 
ter for the guidance of the public— 

“(1) descriptions of its central and field 
organization and the established places at 
which, the employees from whom, and the 
methods whereby, the public may obtain in- 
formation, make submittals or requests, or 
obtain decisions; 

“(2) statements of the general course and 
method by which its functions are channeled 
and determined, including the nature and 
requirements of all formal and informal pro- 
cedure available; 

“(8) rules of procedure, descriptions of 
forms available or the places at which forms 
may be obtained, and instructions as to the 
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scope and contents of all papers, reports, or 
examinations; 

“(4) substantive rules of general applica- 
bility adopted as authorized by law, and 
statements of general policy or interpreta- 
tions of general applicability formulated and 
adopted by the agency; and 

“(5) each amendment, revision, or repeal 
of the foregoing. 


Except to the extent that a person has ac- 
tual and timely notice of the terms thereof, 
@ person may not in any manner be required 
to resort to, or be adversely affected by, a 
matter required to be published in the Fed- 
eral Register and not so published, For the 
purpose of this subsection, matter reasonably 
available to the class of persons affected 
thereby is deemed published in the Federal 
Register when incorporated by reference 
therein with the approval of the Director of 
the Federal Register. 

“(b) Each agency, in accordance with pub- 
lished rules, shall make available for public 
inspection and copyin 

“(1) final opinions, including concurring 
and dissenting opinions, as well as orders, 
made in the adjudication of cases; 

(2) those statements of policy and inter- 
pretations which have been adopted by the 
agency and are not published in the Federal 
Register; and 

“(3) administrative staff manuals and in- 
structions to staff that affect a member of 
the public; 


unless the materials are promptly published 
and copies offered for sale. To the extent 
required to prevent a clearly unwarranted 
invasion of personal privacy, an agency may 
delete identifying details when it makes 
available or publishes an opinion, statement 
of policy, interpretation, or staff manual or 
instruction. However, in each case the jus- 
tification for the deletion shall be explained 
fully in writing. Each agency also shall 
maintain and make available for public in- 
spection and copying a current index pro- 
viding identifying information for the public 
as to any matter issued, adopted, or promul- 
gated after July 4, 1967, and required by this 
subsection to be made available or published. 
A final order, opinion, statement of policy, 
interpretation, or staff manual or instruction 
that affects a member of the public may be 
relied on, used, or cited as precedent by an 
agency against a party other than an agency 
only if— 

“(A) it has been indexed and either made 
available or published as provided by this 
subsection; or 

“(B) the party has actual and timely no- 
tice of the terms thereof. 

„e) Except with respect to the records 
made available under subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section, each agency, on request 
for identifiable records made in accordance 
with published rules stating the time, place, 
fees to the extent authorized by statute, and 
procedure to be followed, shall make the 
records promptly available to any person. On 
complaint, the district court of the United 
States in the district in which the com- 
plainant resides, or has his principal place 
of business, or in which the agency records 
are situated, has jurisdiction to enjoin the 
agency from withholding agency records and 
to order the production of any agency rec- 
ords improperly withheld from the complain- 
ant. In such a case the court shall determine 
the matter de novo and the burden is on 
the agency to sustain its action. In the event 
of noncompliance with the order of the court, 
the district court may punish the respon- 
sible employees for contempt. Except as to 
causes the court considers of greater im- 
portance, proceedings before the district 
court, as authorized by this subsection, take 
precedence on the docket over all other 
causes and shall be assigned for hearing and 
trial at the earliest practicable date and ex- 
pedited in every way. 

“(d) Each agency having more than one 
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member shall maintain and make available 
for public inspection a record of the final 
votes of each member in every agency pro- 
ceeding. 


. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


“(a) Each agency shall make available to 
the public information as follows: 

“(1) Each agency shall separately state and 
currently publish in the Federal Register for 
the guidance of the public— 

“(A) descriptions of its central and field 
organization and the established places at 
which, the employees (and in the case of a 
uniformed service, the members) from whom, 
and the methods whereby, the public may ob- 
tain information, make submittals or re- 
quests, or obtain decisions; 

“(B) statements of the general course and 
method by which its functions are channeled 
and determined, including the nature and 
requirements of all formal and informal 

dures available; 

“(C) rules of procedure, descriptions of 
forms available or the places at which forms 
may be obtained, and instructions as to the 
scope and contents of all papers, reports, or 
examinations; 

“(D) substantive rules of general appli- 
cability adopted as authorized by law, and 
statements of general policy or interpreta- 
tions of general applicability formulated and 
adopted by the agency; and 

„(E) each amendment, revision, or repeal 
of the foregoing. 

Except to the extent that a person has actual 
and timely notice of the terms thereof, a 
person may not in any manner be required 
to resort to, or be adversely affected by, a 
matter required to be published in the Fed- 
eral Register and not so published. For the 
e of this paragraph, matter reasonably 
available to the class of persons affected 
thereby is deemed published in the Federal 
ster when incorporated by reference 
therein with the approval of the Director of 
the Federal Register. 

“(2) Each agency, in accordance with pub- 
lished rules, shall make available for public 
inspection and copying— 

“(A) final opinions, including concurring 
and dissenting opinions, as well as orders, 
made in the adjudication of cases; 

“(B) those statements of policy and inter- 
pretations which have been adopted by the 
agency and are not published in the Fed- 
eral Register; and 

“(C) administrative staff manuals and in- 
structions to staff that affect a member of 
the public; 
unless the materials are promptly published 
and copies offered for sale. To the extent re- 
quired to prevent a clearly unwarranted in- 
vaslon of personal privacy, an agency may 
delete identifying details when it makes 
available or publishes an opinion, statement 
of policy, interpretation, or staff manual or 
instruction. However, in each case the justi- 
fication for the deletion shall be explained 
fully in writing. Each agency also shall main- 
tain and make available for public inspection 
and copying a current index providing iden- 
tifying information for the public as to any 
matter issued, adopted, or promulgated after 
July 4, 1967, and required by this paragraph 
to be made available or published. A final 
order, opinion, statement of policy, inter- 
pretation, or staff manual or instruction 
that affects a member of the public may 
be relied on, used, or cited as precedent by 
an agency against a party other than an 
agency only if— 

(1) it has been indexed and either made 
available or published’ as provided by this 

h; or 

“(it) Phe party has actual and. timely 
` notice of the terms thereof. 

“(3) Except with respect to the records 
made available under paragraphs (1) and (2) 
of this subsection, each agency, on request 
for identifiable records made in accordance 
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with published rules stating the time, place, 
fees to the extent authorized by statute, and 
procedure to be followed, shall make the 
records promptly available to any person. 
On complaint, the district court of the 
United States in the district in which the 
complainant resides, or has his principal 
place of business, or in which the agency 
records are situated, has jurisdiction to en- 
join the agency from withholding agency 
records and to order the production of any 
agency records improperly withheld from the 
complainant. In such a case the court shall 
determine the matter de novo and the bur- 
den is on the agency to sustain its action. 
In the event of noncompliance with the 
order of the court, the district court may 
punish for contempt the responsible em- 
ployee, and in the case of a uniformed serv- 
ice, the responsible member. Except as to 
causes the court considers of greater impor- 
tance, proceedings before the district court, 
as authorized by this paragraph, take prece- 
dence on the docket over all other causes 
and shall be assigned for hearing and trial 
at the earliest practicable date and expedited 
in every way. 

(4) Each agency having more than one 
member shall maintain and make available 
for public inspection a record of the final 
votes of each member in every agency pro- 
ceeding. 


On page 9, at the beginning of line 6, 
to strike out “(c)” and insert “(b)”; and, 
on page 10, at the beginning of line 9, 
to strike out (f)“ and insert “(c)”. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
i ssed and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an excerpt from the report 
192 248), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of this bill is to incorporate 
into title 5 of the United States Code, with- 
out substantive change, the provisions of 
Public Law 89-487, which was enacted sub- 
sequent to the passage of title 5 by the House 
of Representatives. 

Title 5, enacted by Public Law 89-554, con- 
tained the Administrative Procedure Act as 
amended through June 30, 1965. The amend- 
ment to that act by Public Law 89-487 be- 
comes effective July 4, 1967, but was not 
drafted as an amendment to title 5. 


AUTHORITY FOR SENATE TO RE- 
SPOND TO OFFICIAL INVITATIONS 
RECEIVED FROM FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES 


The resolution (S. Res. 115) to author- 
ize the Senate to respond to official in- 
vitations received from foreign govern- 
ments or parliamentary bodies and as- 
sociations was considered and agreed to, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate Is authorized to appoint as members of 
Official Senate delegations such Members of 
the Senate as may be necessary to respond 
to invitations received officially from for- 
eign governments or parliamentary bodies 
and associations (including the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Association) during 
the Ninetieth Congress, and to designate the 
chairmen of said delegations. 

Sec. 2. (a) The expenses of the delegations, 
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including staff members designated by the 
chairmen to assist said delegations, shall 
not exceed $25,000 for each such delegation, 
and shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairmen of said delegations. 

(b) The expenses of each delegation shall 
include such special expenses as the chair- 
man may deem appropriate to carry out this 
resolution, including reimbursements to 
agencies for compensation of employees de- 
tailed to each delegation and expenses in- 
curred in connection with providing appro- 
priate hospitality to foreign delegates. 

(c) Each member or employee of each 
delegation shall receive subsistence ex- 
penses in an amount not to exceed the maxi- 
mum per diem rate set forth in section 502 
(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended by Public Law 88-633, approved 
October 7, 1964. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 273), explaining the purposes of the 
resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senate Resolution 115 would, for the dura- 
tion of the 90th Congress, authorize the 
President of the Senate to respond to invita- 
tions officially received from foreign govern- 
ments or parliamentary bodies and associa- 
tions (including the Commonwealth Parlia- 
mentary Association) by naming official Sen- 
ate delegates to accept such invitations. The 
resolution also would authorize the payment 
of the expenses of such delegations, includ- 
ing those of accompanying staff personnel, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, and 
specifies that the expenses of no single dele- 
gation shall exceed $25,000. Such expenses 
would include any special expenses the chair- 
man of each delegation might deem appro- 
priate, including reimbursements to agen- 
cles for compensation of employees detailed 
to each delegation and expenses incurred in 
connection with providing appropriate hos- 
pitality to foreign delegates. 


A SENATE DOCUMENT ENTITLED 
“HOW TO OBTAIN DEATH CER- 
TIFICATES” 


The resolution (S. Res. 117) to au- 
thorize the printing as a Senate docu- 
ment of the compilation entitled “How 
To Obtain Death Certificates” was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 117 

Resolved, That the compilation entitled 
“How To Obtain Death Certificates”, prepared 
by the American Law Division of the Legis- 
lative Reference Service, Library of Congress, 
shall be printed as a Senate document. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 274), explaining the purposes of the 
resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senate Resolution 117 would authorize the 
printing of the compilation entitled “How To 
Obtain Death Certificates,” prepared by the 
American Law Division of the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, Library of Congress, as a 
Senate document. 

The printing-cost estimate, supplied by 
the Public Printer, is as follows: 

Printing-cost estimate 
To print as a document (1,500 
coples e ~ 8534.20 
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PRINTING AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
REPORT OF OFFICE OF EMER- 
GENCY PLANNING CONCERNING 
FOREST AND GRASS FIRES 


The resolution (S. Res. 120) to print 
as a Senate document a report of Office 
of Emergency Planning concerning forest 
and grass fires was considered and agreed 
to, as follows: 

S. Res. 120 

Provided, That the report of the Office of 
Emergency Planning concerning forest and 
grass fires prepared in accordance with the 
provisions of section 13 of Public Law 89- 
767, be printed together with illustrations as 
a Senate document. 

Sec, 2, There shall be printed two hundred 
and fifty additional copies of such document 
for the use of the Committee on Public 
Works. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
275), explaining the purposes of the reso- 
lution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senate Resolution 120 would provide that 
the report of the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning concerning forest and grass fires, pre- 
pared in accordance with the provisions of 
section 13 of Public Law 89-767, the Disaster 
Relief Act of 1966, be printed with illustra- 
tions as a Senate document. There would be 
printed 250 additional copies of such docu- 
ment for the use of the Committe on Public 
Works. 

The printing-cost estimate, supplied by the 
Public Printer, is as follows: 

PRINTING-COST ESTIMATE 
To print as a document (1,500 
copies) 


per thousand 39. 81 
Total estimated cost, S. Res 
ct Ge Pla NEE Ee.) SR A 2, 828. 42 


PRINTING THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES AS A HOUSE 
DOCUMENT 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 200) to print as a House document 
the Constitution of the United States was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 200 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there is au- 
thorized to be printed as a House document 
the Constitution of the United States, as 
amended through February 1967, with an 
analytical index and ancillaries regarding 
proposed amendments, prepared by Repre- 
sentative Emanuel Celler, of New York; and 
that two hundred and thirty-nine thousand 
five hundred additional copies be printed, of 
which twenty thousand shall be for the use 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary 
and the balance prorated to the Members 
of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 276) , explaining the purposes of the 
concurrent resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 200 would 
authorize the printing as a House document 
of the Constitution of the United States, as 
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amended through February 1967, with an 
analytical index and ancillaries regarding 
proposed amendments, prepared by Repre- 
sentative Emanuel Celler, of New York. There 
would be printed 239,500 additional copies 
of such document, of which 20,000 would be 
for the use of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary and the balance (219,500) prorated 
to the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives (500 per Member). 

The printing-cost estimate, supplied by 
the Public Printer, is as follows: 


PRINTING-COST ESTIMATE 

To print as a document (1,500 
copies) 
239,500 additional copies, at $88.36 


per thousand 21, 169.41 
Total estimated cost, H. 
Con. Res. 200—— 2 22, 416. 17 


PRINTING ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
COMMITTEE PRINT ENTITLED 
“METROPOLITAN AMERICAN: 
CHALLENGE TO FEDERALISM” 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 279) authorizing the printing of ad- 
ditional copies of the committee print 
entitled Metropolitan American: Chal- 
lenge to Federalism” was considered and 
agreed to as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 279 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations, House of Representa- 
tives five thousand additional copies of its 
committee print entitled Metropolitan 
America: Challenge to Federalism,” of the 
Eighty-ninth Congress, second session. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcorRD an excerpt from the report (No. 
277), explaining the purposes of the con- 
current resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECÒRD, 
as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 279 would 
authorize the printing for the use of the 
House Committee on Government Operations 
of 5,000 additional copies of its committee 
print of the 89th Congress, second session, 
entitled “Metropolitan America: Challenge to 
Federalism.” 

Estimated cost: $1,930.44. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF COMMITTEE HEARINGS EN- 
TITLED “SPECIAL INQUIRY ON IN- 
VASION OF PRIVACY” AND “THE 
COMPUTER AND INVASION OF 
PRIVACY” 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 291) authorizing the printing of 
additional copies of committee hearings 
entitled “Special Inquiry on Invasion of 
Privacy” and “The Computer and In- 
vasion of Privacy” was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 291 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, House of Representa- 
tives, five thousand additional copies of its 
committee hearings entitled, “Special Inquiry 
on Invasion of Privacy.“ and five thousand 
additional copies of its committee hearings 
entitled, The Computer and Invasion of Pri- 
vacy,“ of the Eighty-ninth Congress, first and 
second sessions, r, 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
278), explaining the purposes of the con- 
current resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 291 would 
authorize the printing for the use of the 
House Committee on Government Operations 
of 5,000 additional copies each of its hearings 
of the 89th Congress entitled “Special In- 
quiry on Invasion of Privacy” and The Com- 
puter and Invasion of Privacy,” respectively. 

Estimated cost: $6,336.25. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF “WORLD COMMUNIST MOVE- 
MENT—SELECTIVE CHRONOLOGY, 
1818-1957” 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 309) authorizing the printing of 
additional copies of World Communist 
Movement—Selective Chronology, 1818- 
1957” was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

H. Con. RES. 309 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there be 
printed as a House document with three 
thousand five hundred additional copies for 
the use of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities the publication entitled “World 
Communist Movement—Selective Chronol- 
ogy 1818-1957 Prepared by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress—Volume 4, 1954-55,” Eighty-ninth 
Congress, first session. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 279), explaining the purposes of the 
concurrent resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 309 would 
authorize the printing as a House document 
of the publication entitled “World Commu- 
nist Movement—Selective Chronology 1818- 
1957,” prepared by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress—volume 
4, 1954-55, 89th Congress, first session. There 
would be printed 3,500 additional copies of 
such document for the use of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

The printing-cost estimate, supplied by the 
Public Printer, is as follows: 


PRINTING-COST ESTIMATE 


To print as a document (1,500 
copies) 
3,500 additional copies, at $288.70 


per thousand 1, 010. 45 
Total estimated cost, H. 
Con. Res. 309 2, 404. 97 


PRINTING AS HOUSE DOCUMENT 
“HOW OUR LAWS ARE MADE” 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 221) 
to print as a House document “How Our 
Laws Are Made,” which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Rules and 
Administration with an amendment at 
the top of page 2, to insert a new section, 
as follows: 

Sec. 2. There shall also be printed fifty-one 
thousand five hundred additional copies of 
such document for the use of the Senate, 
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The amendment was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution, as amended, 
was agreed to, as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 221 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the brochure 
entitled “How Our Laws Are Made“, by Doc- 
tor Charles J. Zinn, law revision counsel of 
the House of Representatives Committee on 
the Judiciary, as set out in House Document 
164 of the Eighty-ninth Congress, be printed 
as a House document, with emendations by 
the author and with a foreword by the Hon- 
orable Edwin E. Willis; and that there be 
printed two hundred and thirty-nine thou- 
sand five hundred additional copies, of which 
twenty thousand shall be for the use of the 
Committee on the Judiciary and the balance 
prorated to the Members of the House of 
Representatives. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 280), explaining the purposes of 
the concurrent resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 221 as re- 
ferred would provide that the brochure en- 
titled “How Our Laws Are Made,” by Dr. 
Charles J. Zinn, law revision counsel of the 
House of Representatives Committee on the 
Judiciary, as set out in House Document 164 
of the 89th Congress, be printed as a House 
document, with emendations by the author 
and with a foreword by the Honorable Edwin 
E. Willis; and that there be printed 239,500 
additional copies of such document, of which 
20,000 would be for the use of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary and 219,500 
would be for the use of the House of Repre- 
sentatives (500 per Member). 

The Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion has amended House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 221 to provide 51,500 copies of the 
document for the use of the Senate. This 
increase—from 239,500 to 291,000—in the 
additional copies authorized would provide 
each Member of the Senate with 500 copies 
of the document for his use, the same quan- 
tity which would be provided for Members of 
the House of Representatives. 

The printing-cost estimate, supplied by 
the Public Printer, is as follows: 

PRINTING-~COST ESTIMATE 
To print as a document (1,500 

copies) 
291,000 additional copies, at $62.17 

per thousand 


221, as 


19, 786. 55 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF THE HEARINGS ENTITLED 
“FEDERAL ROLE IN URBAN AF- 
FAIRS” 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 23) 
authorizing the printing of additional 
copies of the hearings entitled “Federal 
Role in Urban Affairs” which had been 
reported from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration with an amendment 
in line 4, after the word “through”, to 
strike out 6“ and insert 7“; so as to 
make the concurrent resolution read: 

S. Con. Res. 23 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Government Operations two thousand 
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additional copies each of parts 1 through 7, 
inclusive, of the hearings entitled “Federal 
Role in Urban Affairs,” which were held by 
that committee during the Eighty-ninth 
Congress, second session. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
281), explaining the purposes of the con- 
current resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 23, as re- 
ferred, would authorize the printing for the 
use of the Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations of 2,000 additional copies 
each of parts 1 through 6, of the hearings 
entitled “Federal Role in Urban Affairs,” 
held by its Subcommittee on Executive Re- 
organization during the 89th Congress, sec- 
ond session. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
concludes the call of the calendar. 

I yield myself an additional 2 minutes 
from the time on the bill. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomina- 
banc on the Executive Calendar will be 
stated, 


U.S, AIR FORCE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Air Force. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Armed Services, in act- 
ing favorably on these nominations, has 
found that each nominee is fully quali- 
fied for promotion and has met all of 
the requirements under existing regu- 
lations and policies, 

Included in this list of nominees is 
one of our distinguished colleagues, the 
junior Senator from Iowa, Senator Jack 
MILLER, whose name is listed for pro- 
motion from colonel to brigadier gen- 
eral. It is always a pleasure for Mem- 
bers of the Senate to see one of their 
colleagues receive recognition for meri- 
torious service, and it is particularly 
gratifying in the case of Senator MILLER 
because of his long and dedicated serv- 
ice as a citizen soldier. 

When Senator MLLER first came to 
the Senate to represent his fine State, 
he was already a senior full colonel in 
the Air Force Reserve. I well know from 
my own personal experience that his 
outstanding background as a citizen sol- 
dier could not but make him most knowl- 
edgeable in matters affecting the secu- 
rity of our country, and I am confident 
that this was appreciated by the people 
of Iowa when they placed their confi- 
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dence and trust in him by electing him 
to represent them in the Senate. 

Senator MILLER commenced his re- 
serve activity as an ROTC cadet in high 
school. This was followed by advanced 
ROTC training at Creighton University, 
and he was sworn in as a second lieu- 
tenant in the Infantry Reserve on his 
21st birthday, nearly 30 years ago, at 
Fort Crook, Nebr., which has since be- 
come Offutt Air Force Base, near 
Omaha, Nebr., and the Headquarters of 
the Strategic Air Command. In Janu- 
ary 1942, he was called to active duty 
with the Army Air Corps, and spent over 
4 of the best years of his life in distin- 
guished service with the Air Corps. His 
service included Air Corps Headquarters 
in Washington, D.C., the Air Force 
Board at Orlando, Fla., the faculty of the 
U.S. Army Command and General Staff 
School at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., and 
the China-Burma-India theater of op- 
erations. At the age of 26, he was one 
of the youngest instructors in the his- 
tory of the Command and General Staff 
School, where he specialized in Air Force 
logistics. His specialty during most of 
World War II and since that time as 
an Air Force Reserve Officer has been 
long-range logistics planning, which re- 
quires a broad and comprehensive 
knowledge of requirements to meet Air 
Force strategic plans of a global nature 
of the greatest sensitivity to our national 
security. 

Senator MILLER was on the first set of 
orders, issued in 1948, assigning key Re- 
serve officers to mobilization assign- 
ments, and his assignment was in the 
Office of the Assistant for Logistics 
plans in Air Force Headquarters. With 
the exception of 3 years, he has main- 
tained that assignment to the present, 
and most of the 3 years when it was 
interrupted, his mobilization assignment 
was in a logistics capacity at Tinker Air 
Force Base, Oklahoma City. For 10 years 
he was attached to the Headquarters of 
the Strategic Air Command, Offutt Air 
Force Base, Omaha, Nebr., where he 
took his inactive duty training, often 
leaving his home in Sioux City, Iowa, 
at 5 a.m. in order to put in a full day’s 
work on the job. His annual 2-week 
tours of active duty have been char- 
acterized by performance of duty in his 
mobilization assignment, and not on 
field trips overseas which have, in my 
opinion, wrongly been subject to crit- 
icism by a few members of the press who 
are unfamiliar with Reserve affairs. 

Perhaps the best thing that can be 
said about my colleague is that he has 
never sought to use his high political 
office for any favored treatment as a 
reservist—nor has he, to the best of my 
knowledge, ever received any favored 
treatment. He has sought merely to be 
treated as all other reservists are treated, 
to put in his time and service—often at 
considerable personal and family sacri- 
fice, in accordance with the regulations 
and policies to which all reservists are 
subject. A promotion under these cir- 
cumstances is one that has been earned, 
and I am particularly pleased to move 
that the Senate now approve this list 
of 25 nominations for promotion to gen- 
eral officer rank in the Air Force Re- 
serve. 
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US. ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Army. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 


US. NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Navy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY'S DESK—AIR FORCE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Air Force 
which had been placed on the Secre- 
tary's desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
sume the consideration of legislative 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9481) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 5 minutes 
under the bill to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF]. 


THE DODD CENSURE RESOLUTION 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, yester- 
day was a routine session in the Senate 
and most of us were not present in the 
Chamber. In reading the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp this morning I noticed the col- 
loquy begun by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Louisiana concerning the pos- 
sible postponement of the censure pro- 
ceedings affecting my senior colleague, 
which are to start on Monday. I read the 
colloquy in the Recorp with a great deal 
of interest; the statements by the ma- 
jority leader and the minority leader, the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. Pastore], the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], and 
by the distinguished Senator from Loui- 
siana (Mr. Lone]. 
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We all recognize, Mr. President, that 
the proceedings that are scheduled to 
start on Monday are most serious and 
momentous. They are serious and mo- 
mentous in the life of the Senate and, 
Mr. President, they are especially mo- 
mentous in the life of my colleague from 
the State of Connecticut. 

I am sure that all of us, out of a sense 
of fairness, realize and recognize that 
the measure we will be required to vote 
upon has seldom occurred in the history 
of the Senate, and happens rarely in the 
life of any individual Senator. Yet all 
of us will have to face our duty when 
the time comes, and the roll is called. 
However, I cannot help feel that when we 
are faced with a situation such as this, 
involving the future of one of our col- 
leagues, the Senate should pause, the 
Senate should consider, and the Senate, 
out of a sense of fairness and justice and 
generosity, should extend all necessary 
time to a colleague to prepare a defense. 

For 4 years I was a judge in a court 
with criminal jurisdiction. I cannot re- 
call a case in my 4 years on the bench 
when a defense attorney, who asked for 
a continuance in order to prepare his 
case, was ever refused. As a man who 
practiced law, I cannot recall a time 
when I asked for a continuance in a 
criminal case that a court failed to ex- 
tend the time. 

The distinguished Senator from Loui- 
siana has said that it is his intention to 
carry on the defense of my colleague 
from the State of Connecticut. We all 
are aware of the fact that the Senator 
from Louisiana, for six arduous and hard 
weeks, was involved in a debate that took 
all of his time, his energy, and his skill. 

I realize, too, from reading the report 
of the Ethics Committee, that the issues 
involving my colleague are complex and 
complicated. The Ethics Committee took 
more than a year to study this entire 
matter. Certainly it would seem to me 
that my distinguished colleague from 
Connecticut and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] should 
be afforded ample time to study the en- 
tire record, ample time to prepare the 
defense, and ample time to present that 
defense to all of us in the Senate. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it would be 
my hope that the distinguished major- 
ity leader and the distinguished minority 
leader might reconsider their positions. 
I realize their understanding—and I be- 
lieve them, as they stated in the Rec- 
orp—that they had reached an agree- 
ment with my distinguished colleague 
and his counsel, Mr. Sonnett, that pro- 
ceedings would start on Monday next. I 
hope they might reconsider the position 
they have taken, out of a sense of fairness 
and justice to our colleague in the Senate, 
the senior Senator from Connecticut, and 
I hope that ample time would be given for 
his defense. I know that this is a momen- 
tous decision, and I would hope that the 
distinguished majority leader and the 
distinguished minority leader would re- 
consider. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] yield 2 minutes to 
me on the bill? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I had 
not anticipated that the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
coff] would speak this morning or make 
the request which he did. 

A growing list of Senators, including 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] and the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], on yesterday publicly asked the 
leadership to consider the request of the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp] that a postponement take 
place; since that time Senators of both 
parties have approached the joint lead- 
ership and made somewhat similar sug- 
gestions. 

I stand on every word which I said on 
the floor of this Chamber yesterday; my 
remarks occurred before Senator Dopp 
took the floor to make this request. 

A notice was given publicly after all 
parties concerned had been informed on 
May 9, that 2 weeks from the day pre- 
ceding, May 8, the Senate would consider 
the resolution of the Committee on 
Standards and Conduct. The leadership 
arrived at that time because the attorney 
for the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] had stated through 
the distinguished minority leader that 
from 2 to 3 weeks would be needed. 

Then, on last Wednesday, I believe, or 
Tuesday night, the leadership, over joint 
signatures, sent a notice to all Senators 
reiterating what we had said publicly 
more than a week before; and, in effect, 
putting the Senate on notice that there 
would be no committee hearings or meet- 
ings, that all engagements should be can- 
celed, and laying down ground rules, in 
effect, under which the proceedings were 
to continue. 

Not a word was heard from anyone. 
Then, on Wednesday afternoon a news- 
man approached me and asked whether 
I had heard of a story out of Hartford, 
Conn., to the effect that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] was going to 
ask for a 6-week postponement. I said 
that I had not heard of any such story. 
Later I read on the ticker that an ad- 
ministrative assistant to the deputy ma- 
jority leader stated that he thought that 
the Senator from Louisiana on the next 
day was either going to speak or make 
a motion to the effect that there be a 
6-week postponement. All I had to go 
on was the ticker, with no verification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On that day, 2 days 
ago, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] did go to see the minority leader 
and did raise the possibility of a 6-week 
extension beyond the May 22 date; and 
on yesterday morning, about 9:30 or so, 
the deputy majority leader came to my 
office with the same request. 

The reaction of the two leaders was 
not very encouraging because we felt we 
had made a pretty hard-faced commit- 
ment to the Senate and it was our de- 
sire to try to honor that commitment. 

Then we had some debate on the floor 
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during the morning hour on yesterday, 
and this question came to the floor of 
the Senate for the first time publicly. 
After the Senator from Louisiana had 
spoken, and after I had explained the 
position of the leadership, which is in 
the Recorp, and which is factually true, 
the Senator from Connecticut took the 
floor and indicated that he would like a 
postponement. I was not present on the 
floor when the Senator from Connecti- 
cut spoke, but I believe the Recor states 
that he desired until some time around 
the first part of June. That was the first 
knowledge that I had, and Iam sure that 
this applies to the minority leader, as 
well, that the Senator from Connecticut 
wanted a postponement; no previous re- 
quest had been made by him. Then I 
went back to my office and about 4:15 
yesterday a Senator came to my office 
and said that the Senator from. Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] had telephoned him 
yesterday morning and had asked him 
to ask me to see if this matter could be 
postponed. At 4:15 on yesterday, second- 
hand, I received my first communication 
from the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp] concerning a request by him for 
a postponement. 

The only time I knew of the attitude 
of the Senator from Connecticut was 
when he took the floor and made the 
statement he did yesterday afternoon. 
We all recall the reaction of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] 
and the distinguished Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], and now we see this 
morning the reaction of the distinguished 
colleague [Mr. RIBICOFF] of the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] and others 
who have spoken privately. 

Of course, we want to give every pos- 
sible consideration to a Senator who 
finds himself in a difficult position. The 
leadership did not react with enthusiasm 
to talk of postponements because we had 
given our word and we had made a pledge 
to the Senate. 

It is not easy for Senators individ- 
ually, because they have abrogated their 
commitments, given up engagements, 
made arrangements to stay away from 
their families, told witnesses not to come 
to appear before committees; however, 
the situation now is entirely different 
from what existed at the time the Sena- 
tor from Montana made the statement 
yesterday; at that time no request to the 
leadership for a postponement had been 
made at any time by the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. 

Because of these changed circum- 
stances, the fact that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] has made a re- 
quest for a postponement, we intend to 
‘give consideration to that request. We 
hope that some time later in the day we 
will come up with an acceptable formula 
which will be satisfactory to all. We also 
hope that the Senate, regardless of its 
feelings on this particular matter, will be 
fully aware of the circumstances under 
pich the leadership will make its deci- 
sion, 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota will state it. 
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Mr, MUNDT. Where is this time com- 
ing from? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On the bill. 

Mr. MUNDT. Then, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
granted not be charged to the bill. It is 
important business. Several Senators I 
know wish to talk about a $2% billion 
bill. I think that we have already short- 
ened the time far too much which will 
be available to discuss the bill, and I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the time to discuss the Dodd matter not 
be charged to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time, the Chair desires to know? 

Mr. PASTORE. Just a moment 
please—just a moment, please. As I 
understand it, according to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, each amend- 
ment is limited to one-half hour; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Which gives us 15 min- 
utes on each side. 

Mr. MUNDT. Which is not very much. 

Mr. PASTORE. On the bill it is 1 
hour; is that not correct? 

Mr. MUNDT. One hour is correct, 
which is 30 minutes on each side. 

Mr. PASTORE. Thirty minutes on each 
side. 

Mr. MUNDT. I had requested more 
than that. I was not present when the 
unanimous-consent request was pro- 
pounded. I was not consulted about it. 
I would have objected to it. I think that, 
as the ranking member on the commit- 
tee considering an appropriation bill of 
82 ½ billion, I should at least be entitled 
to find out how much time we can have 
to discuss the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That would be my 
fault because of the situation which de- 
veloped on yesterday, so I hope that the 
Senator will understand. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time on the bill be ex- 
tended for 2 additional hours. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield me 3 
additional minutes? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. RIBICOFF., Mr. President, all of 
us have the highest respect for the dis- 
tinguished majority leader and the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the facts as they have stated them on 
the floor are correct. Yet, I think that 
allowances must be made for the emo- 
tional strain which my colleague [Mr. 
Dopp] has undergone. 


I think it is understandable that the . 


shock of the proceedings of this past year 
accounts for the chronology of events 
stated by the majority leader. I think it 
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would have been better if my colleague 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] had informed the 
leadership prior to their commitment. 
While I realize that all of us have un- 
dergone some inconvenience by having 


to change our schedules and cancel our 


appointments in order to be on hand this 
coming Monday for consideration of the 
censure resolution, I am sure that there 
is not one of the 100 Members of this 
body who would not honor and accede 
to any understanding which may be pro- 
pounded by the majority and minority 


leaders. 


It is my hope that the time to begin 
debate on the censure resolution can be 
extended. 

Mr. MUND T. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time does the Senator from South Da- 
kota make his request? 

Mr. MUNDT. I make the unanimous 
request that the time for the quorum call 
not be charged to either side, and ask 
further that it be a live quorum because 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee are supposed to be downstairs to con- 
sider another appropriation bill. I do 
not think we should be shoveling money 
out the front door and the back door 
at the same time, not having a quorum 
present at either place; so I ask that 
there be a live quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest is not debatable, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 121 Leg.] 
Allott Griffin Moss 
Bartlett Gruening Mundt 
Burdick Harris Pastore 
Byrd, Va. Hayden Pearson 
Byrd, W. Va. Hickenlooper Pell 
Clark Hruska Proxmire 
Cotton Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Ervin Long, Mo Sparkman 
Fong Monroney Young, Ohio 
Fulbright Montoya 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Bayul, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLAEI, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LavscHE], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. METCALF], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EasTLANp ], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jordan}, the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. McCartxy], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON], 


the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 


ERs], and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE] are necessarily absent. 

I further, announce that the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Baker], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], 
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the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PERCY], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] and the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. WiL- 
trams] is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair), The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Aiken Hill Muskie 
Anderson Holland Prouty 
Bennett, Hollings Randolph 
Boggs Jackson Russell 
Brewster Javits Scott 

Brooke Kennedy, Mass. Smith 
Carlson Kennedy, N.Y. Spong 

Church Kuchel Stennis 
Cooper Long, La Symington 
Dirksen Mansfield Thurmond 
Dodd McClellan Tydings 
Fannin McGovern Williams, N. J. 
Gore Miller Yarborough 
Hansen Mondale Young, N. Dak, 
Hart Morton 

Hartke Murphy 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hoiuincs in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 


SCHOOL RACIAL FINDINGS NOT 
SUBSTANTIATED, TWO SAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a news story pub- 
lished in Wednesday’s Washington Eve- 
ning Star titled “School Racial Findings 
Not Substantiated, Two Say,” by John 
Mathews, Star staff writer. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Evening Star, May 17, 1967] 
SCHOOL RACIAL FINDINGS Not. SUBSTANTIATED, 
Two Sax 
(By John Mathews) 

Two researchers say the evidence does not 
substantiate a key finding of an Office of 
Education report that Negro children per- 
form better in schools with high proportions 
of white children. 

In a critical analysis now circulating pri- 
vately among top government officials, they 
also challenge other findings of the report 
on “Equality of Educational Opportunity” 
which was made to Congress last July. 

The analysis by the economist-statisticians 
Samuel Bowles of Harvard University and 
Henry M. Levin of Brookings Institution rep- 
resents the first technical criticism of the 
data and statistical techniques used in the 
$1.5 million survey that has come to be 
known as the Coleman Report after its prin- 
cipal’ author, James S. Coleman of Johns 
Hopkins University. 


DISPUTE TWO KEY FINDINGS 
Bowles and Levin seriously dispute the two 
widely publicized conclusions of the report: 
1. Negro children perform better in schools 
with high proportions of white children after 
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other factors are accounted for. This finding 
was further refined by the U.S, Civil Rights 
Commission in its February report “Racial 
Isolation in the Public Schools,” that recom- 
mends a national school racial balancing law. 

2. The amount of money spent per pupil 
for teachers, books, facilities and other school 
resources has little direct effect on the 
achievement rate of children. This finding of 
the Coleman Report has led to serious ques- 
tions about the value of “compensatory edu- 
cation” programs designed to improve schools 
in low income areas, 

Bowles and Levin question whether the 
authors meant the report to be used as the 
basis for educational policy decisions since, 
the two critics say, the report “builds its own 
credibility gap by stating its findings and 
then restricting, modifying, doubting and in 
some cases contradicting them.” 

In fact, an introduction by Education 
Commissioner Harold Howe II states the re- 
port is not the “last word” and should not 
be used as the basis for policy decisions. 
The report findings, however, have been 
widely cited and accepted by many educators 
and policy-makers, 

Bowles and Levin make clear in their 
copyrighted paper that they are not opposed 
to racial integration of the schools and that 
further analysis may support some of the 
Coleman conclusions. But they say em- 
phatically that the study's findings are not 
substantiated by the evidence presented. 

Their highly complex analysis points to 
serious gaps in the data, including a high 
rate of failure to respond on the part of 
Negro children and a sample biased in favor 
of suburban over city areas. 

Ordered by Congress under provisions of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act to produce a sur- 
vey, the Coleman research team had severe 
time limits to engage in the type of analysis 
it took on and had to resort to short-cut 
statistical techniques, the two researchers 
maintain. 

Bowles and Levin are particularly critical 
of the method used by the Coleman report to 
determine the social] background of students. 

The report used only parent education as 
a determinant, but did not employ the ac- 
cepted statistical checks of parent occupa- 
tion and income. 

For Negro parents in particular, the two 
critics say, using only the parental educa- 
tion determinant distorts the social back- 
ground of the Negro child. 

They say the report’s method of determin- 
ing social background raises doubt about 
one of its key findings—that the social com- 
position of a student body, independent from 
the student’s own social background, has a 
greater effect on achievement than any other 
factor such as teachers, school facilities and 
programs. 

Bowles and Levin suggest that the strong 
statistical tie between an individual stu- 
dent’s achievement, on the one hand, and 
the average performance level and other 
student characteristics for his school, on the 
other hand, is due primarily to a well- 
known fact. Existing residential patterns 
usually result in students living in the same 
neighborhoods and going to school with chil- 
dren of similar backgrounds and similar 
achievement levels. 

The widely held concept of educators that 
the high level of a peer group” or the mid- 
dleclass atmosphere of a school has an effect 
on children from lower class backgrounds 
may be true, but it is not substantiated by 
the Coleman Report, the critical paper in- 
dicates. 

Furthermore, Bowles and Levin also say 
that the slightly better performance of 
Negro children in predominantly white 
schools is not proyen by the Coleman Re- 
port analysis to be the direct result of the 
influence of a majority group with higher 
motivations and goals. 

It is more likely, they contend, that the 
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Negro children in majority white schools 
tend to perform better because they come 
from a higher socio-economic level than 
Negro children in schools with few white 
children. 

The Coleman Report conclusſlon— further 
developed by the Civil Rights Commission— 
that the amount of funds spent per pupil) 
has little measurable effect on pupil achleve- 
ment also is disputed in the Bowles-Levin 


paper. 
The Coleman Report used an average per 


pupil expenditure figure for an entire school 
district that failed to recognize that the 
amount spent for individual schools within 
@ district can differ substantially, the critics 
Say. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
I ask unanimous consent that the time 
for the quorum call not be charged to 
either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION, 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9481) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield himself? 

Mr. PASTORE, I yield myself whatever 
time may be necessary under the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island may proceed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, yester- 
day afternoon, I explained the items of 
the second supplemental appropriation 
bill. Merely to recapitulate in a general 
way, and in order to get debate started, 
this bill is $2,642,281 over the budget 
estimates. 

The amount of the bill as passed by 
the House was $2,041,826,133. 

The amount by which the Senate com- 
mittee increased the bill is $218,420,800. 

The amount of the bill as reported by 
the Senate is $2,260,246,933. 

The significant thing to bear in mind 
is the fact that the Senate bill contains 
$68,831,216 of entitlements for payments 
to school districts and assistance for 
school construction not included in the 
budget estimates. 

I point that out merely to show that 
while our bill is $2,642,281 above the 
budget estimate, it does include the $68 
million-plus for impacted areas and 
school construction. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I send to the desk an amendment and 
ask that it be stated. I do not desire to 
call it up at the present time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On 
page 18, line 13, strike out the period, 
and insert in lieu thereof a colon and the 
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following: “Provided, That no part of 
these funds may be used for establish- 
ing or operating a general coverage 
newspaper, magazine, radio station, or 
television station.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum and would 
hope that Senators who are anxious 
to have questions answered would ask 
them, and those who have amendments 
would offer them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To which 
side will the time be charged? Does the 
Senator wish to ask unanimous consent 
for both sides? 

Mr. PASTORE. Neither side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, I note on 
page 8 of the report (No. 239), under 
chapter 4, Foreign Assistance,” the last 
part of the paragraph has included the 
words “for no other purposes.” 

Is it the understanding of the chair- 
man that the funds recommended in the 
supplemental appropriation bill under 
the heading “Contributions to Interna- 
tional Organizations” will not be used 
for any other purposes other than the 
related cost of the NATO move from 
Paris to Brussels? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be added as a co- 
sponsor of the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] which was 
just read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE DODD CENSURE RESOLUTION 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
now to the Senator from Montana what- 
ever time he deems necessary for his 
presentation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum and I 
ask the attachés to please see to it that 
as many Senators as possible come into 
the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
time to be charged to both sides? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the time to be charged to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, after 
consultation with the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr, DIRKSEN], and the distinguished 
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Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
we have come to an agreement that, 
based on the request made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut on 
yesterday, in which he said, “I respect- 
fully ask that the matter be heard early 
in June,” it has been decided that debate 
on the censure resolution reported by the 
Committee on Standards and Conduct 
will begin at 10 o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing, June 12, 1967. 

Mr. President, I make this statement 
publicly at this time with the full knowl- 
edge and concurrence of the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp]. We would together expect that 
the prohibitions, conditions, and inhibi- 
tions which have been laid down, both 
orally and in the joint letter of the lead- 
ership to all Members of the Senate, 
would be enforced at that time. 

We think that this is a reasonable ex- 
tension of the time period. 

The leadership is sorry for any dis- 
comfort or inconvenience this may have 
caused individual Senators. We hope 
that they will understand the situation 
in which the leadership finds itself. 

Let me say that had we known about 
this before yesterday, we would have 
considered taking appropriate action at 
an earlier time. 

But the first request of any kind we 
received—and it was an informal one 
made on the floor of the Senate—was 
yesterday afternoon. Because of that re- 
quest, conditions have changed, and we 
have modified the date accordingly. 

If the distinguished minority leader 
has anything to add to that statement, 
I wish he would do so. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it is ex- 
pected that on June 12, which is a Mon- 
day, the committee will make its presen- 
tation of the case, and that thereafter the 
debate will continue until it comes to a 
conclusion. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I realize the Senate 
cannot accommodate the personal con- 
venience of every Senator, but on June 
12 my son will graduate from Yale Med- 
ical School. I know I am required to be 
here. Cannot the Senator make it June 
13? I know the Senate cannot accom- 
modate every Senator, but I have waited 
25 years for this. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. June 13. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, are any 
more sons going to graduate? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Oh, no, not any 
further change. 

Mr. BENNETT. To clarify the Rec- 
orp—I did not get here when the dis- 
tinguished Senator began his state- 
ment—all special. orders for next week 
are dissolved and committees are free to 
meet, and the Select Committee on 
Standards and Conduct is not expected 
to present its case next Monday: Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct, not 
until Tuesday, June 13, to begin after 
the prayer and the reading of the Jour- 
nal, at about 10:03 or 10:04 a.m. I thank 
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the Senator from Connecticut for his 
understanding and cooperation. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank the distinguished majority leader 
and the distinguished minority leader for 
the additional time allowed, which will 
be of help to me, and I hope it will be of 
help to others. I am grateful to them. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—ORDER 
FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TUES- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator advise 
us, in view of the decision which has just 
been made, what the program will be for 
next week? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It depends on what 
bills are ready; perhaps the Coast Guard 
authorization, the appropriation bill for 
the Post Office Department, and perhaps 
some bill out of the Senator’s committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate completes its 
business today, it stand in adjournment 
until 12 o’clock noon Tuesday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. The Memorial Day re- 
gess begins next Thursday. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Next week, at the 
conclusion of business on Thursday. 

Mr. CLARK. So it is not expected to 
be a busy week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would not count 
on it, because if there are votes, we ex- 
pect Senators to be here. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9481) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the bill is open for amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute of our time to the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 


DEATH OF JOHN MORRILL, URA- 
NIUM MINER OF NUCLA, COLO. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the March 
9 edition of the Washington Post carried 
an article entitled “Hidden Casualties of 
the Atomic Age,” which told the tragic 
story of cancer-ridden John Morrill, an 
ailing uranium miner in Nucla, Colo. 
That article prophetically observed: 

This is probably the last spring John Mor- 
rill will ever see, because he is dying of lung 


cancer. He is dying of lung cancer because 
he was a uranium miner. 


This morning’s Washington Post re- 
ports that John Morrill died of lung can- 
cer Tuesday in the hospital at Grand 
Junction, Colo.—the 50th uranium miner 
to die of this disease. The case of John 
Morrill is the tragic consequence of the 
absence of complete information in the 
field of antiradiation standards and safe- 
guards. 

John Morrill’s death saddens all of us 
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in Colorado. Our sympathy and concern 
go out to his wife, Irene, and his two sons, 
one of whom is also a uranium miner. 
I want to assure this man’s survivors, 
however, and those uranium miners in 
Colorado who are already infected by 
cancer or who face the threat of this 
disease because of underground uranium 
mining, that I am doing everything pos- 
sible to assemble all the information and 
data I can to determine as soon as pos- 
sible what action Congress may take to 
assist these miners. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Washington Post article referred to pre- 
viously in my remarks be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

URANIUM MINER DIES OF CANCER 

John Morrill of Nucla, Colo., a uranium 
miner, died of lung cancer Tuesday at a hos- 
pital in Grand Junction, Colo. The Grand 
Junction Sentinel said he was the 50th ura- 
nium miner to die of the disease. 

An actuarial study commissioned by the 
State of Colorado has forecast 1150 lung 
cancer deaths by 1985 among miners already 
exposed to uranium radiation. Lung cancer 
takes 20 years to develop but is usually fatal. 

A congressional Joint Atomic Energy sub- 
committee on radiation last week heard of- 
ficial witnesses discuss safety measures, 
medical treatment and compensation for 
uranium miners. Earlier this month, Sec- 
retary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz proclaimed 
@ maximum radiation level for underground 
mines selling uranium ore to the Govern- 
ment. 

John Morrill, a uranium miner from about 
1941 until he retired in 1965, left his wife, 
Irene, and two sons. One son is a uranium 
miner, the other started in the uranium 
mines but switched to mining potash after 
learning of his father’s lung cancer. 

Services will be held in Grand Junction 
today. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9481) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, and for other pur- 
poses 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on page 
7 of the bill, line 17, where the figure 
“$813,000” appears, I move that the fig- 
ure “$763,000” be substituted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is 
proposed, on page 7, line 17, to strike out 
the numeral and insert “$763,000”. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this amendment with the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 
I have explained that I would take this 
action after consultation with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield before doing that? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does this relate to the 
$100,000? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. How much is it being cut? 

Mr. PASTORE. Fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not want to upset 
any applecarts, but we adopted a com- 
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promise on this figure. It involves a very 
important item of travel of personnel 
for the enforcement of various civil 
rights provisions. I do not see why we 
should be so diffident about cutting the 
item just because a Senator requests it, 
who may not agree with civil rights en- 
forcement, and who wishes to strike $50,- 
000, when it was cut from $170,000 to 
$100,000. It seems to me when we are do- 
ing what we are doing in the whole wide 
world, and when we are anxious to 
maintain reason and order in this coun- 
try, we should not start to cut the num- 
ber of personnel who have to do the job, 
after we had already cut it and were 
satisfied the job could be done by cut- 
ting the amount from $170,000 to $100,- 
000. Here is another $50,000 cut. It seems 
to me to be niggling. One can nibble it 
so much as to kill it, but sometimes we 
have to stand up and fight for it. 

I would like to ask my colleague from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] about the 
situation of this particular agency. The 
Senator is familiar with it and is just 
as sympathetic with it as I am. How 
would he justify in his own mind this 
additional cut? 

Mr. PASTORE. I have taken it up with 
the staff, and they tell me this cut would 
not put them out in any way or detract 
from the efforts of this agency to enforce 
civil rights. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let us be very frank 
about it. Is this going to facilitate the 
bill generally, or is this something that 
we are going to be up against on item 
after item? In other words, are we satis- 
fying some desire which will be done 
here, or are we going to be faced with a 
nibbling away at this effort every time 
it comes up? 

Mr. PASTORE. I did not make any 
“deals” on this. It will not lead us to any 
commitments of this kind. I hope it will 
facilitate the action on the bill, but when 
it comes to managing a bill on the floor, 
I do not take my hat off to anyone. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would like to ask the 
Senator from Rhode Island whether he 
would like me to concur in this. 

Mr. PASTORE. I wish the Senator 
would. 

Mr. JAVITS. All right. I will. 

Mr PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back their time? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, we are 
ready for the third reading. 

Mr. MUNDT. No. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield back my time 
on the amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. I do, too. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Rhode Island on page 
7, line 17. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for several ques- 
tions in regard to the bill? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. First I should 
like to cite some background. 

Public Law 87-843, approved October 
18, 1962, provided $100 million for loans 
to the United Nations. That law pro- 
vided that the funds would remain avail- 
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able until expended. At the present time, 
$23,700,000 remain in the fund. 

As I understand the Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, it would transfer $8.1 
million to various other State Depart- 
ment functions. The remaining $15.6 
million would be returned to the Treas- 
ury, and the authority of Public Law 87- 
843 would be rescinded. 

ers PASTORE. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I ask the Sen- 
ator this question: As I understand it, 
Public Law 87-843 gave authority to the 
State Department to lend money to the 
United Nations. Under this section, that 
authority would be rescinded, and the 
unused money in that loan fund would 
be either transferred to other programs 
or returned to the Treasury. Is that un- 
derstanding correct? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Do I under- 
stand correctly that approximately $76.3 
million of the $100 million appropriated 
has been loaned to the United Nations 
since October 1962? 

Mr. PASTORE. I am not prepared to 
answer that question. I do not know. But 
I will get the answer and put it in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator. Would the same answer apply to 
this question: What amount has been re- 
paid to the United States by the United 
Nations? 

Mr. PASTORE. That information will 
be supplied for the Recorp also. 

Mr, BYRD of Virginia. One final ques- 
tion: Does the elimination of this loan 
fund mean that the State Department 
cannot, without further congressional 
action, lend or contribute money to the 
United Nations? 

Mr. PASTORE. As an off-the-cuff an- 
swer, I would say that is true. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. But I shall have an 
authoritative answer to that question in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia, I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire, what is the status of the Byrd 
amendment? Has that been acted upon? 
nanne PRESIDING OFFICER, It has not 

en. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
atthis time I call up my amendment, and 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PASTORE. Before the Senator 
does that, I am perfectly willing to ac- 
cept his amendment., I said yesterday I 
thought the Senator from Virginia made 
a good case. I do not see why the Office 
of Economic Opportunity should publish 
a newspaper or operate a radio station. 
I do not think they should. That is not 
absolutely necessary in carrying out their 
function. If the Senator will call up his 
amendment, I will accept it. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I appreciate 
the Senator’s willingness to accept the 
amendment. I should like to discuss my 
amendment briefly. 

Mr. PASTORE. Certainly. That is the 
Senator’s privilege. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I think it is 
important, Mr. President, that the Sen- 
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ate go on record, so that the OEO people 
all over the Nation, in the various re- 
gional offices, can know that the Senate 
disapproves of such proposals. 

Mr; PASTORE. All right, if it is the 


wish of the Senator. 
The PRESIDING (OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 


The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 18, line 13, strike out the period, 
and insert in lieu thereof a colon and the 
following: “Provided, That no part of these 
funds may be used for establishing or op- 
erating a general coverage newspaper, maga- 
zine, radio station, or television station.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been requested. Is there 
sufficient second? 

There being a sufficient second, the 
yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the au- 
thor of the amendment has an entitle- 
ment to time in his own right, if he 
cares to use it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course, he has. No 
one is denying him that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MUNDT. He has his own time, 
as author of the amendment. Nobody 
has to yield him time; he can yield to 
himself. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 

I yield myself such time as may be neces- 
sary to make a few brief comments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I should like first to state the back- 
ground of the amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may we 
have order? We are about to have a roll- 
call vote on a new amendment, which 
has not been printed. I think we should 
be sure what we are voting about. The 
Senator from Virginia is entitled to order 
in the Chamber, and we have nothing 
but confusion here now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
this amendment would prevent the use 
of funds provided by the pending legis- 
lation to establish a newspaper or a 
radio station or other mass medium of 
communications, dealing specifically 
with the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Why do we deal with the Office of 
Economic Opportunity in this fashion? 
There have been at least four proposals 
‘for Government-subsidized newspapers, 
and in the most recent case, a case in 
North Carolina, a radio station, made by 
Officials of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

In the latter instance, in the State of 
North Carolina, it was proposed that a 
grant be made to WAMY-Community 
Action, Inc., of Boone, N.C. It was pro- 
posed to establish a newspaper and a 
radio station with OEO. funds. 

Prior to that, on January 11, 1966, 
& proposal was made to establish a 
weekly newspaper in the city of Wash- 
ington, in the Cardozo area. I under- 
stand on good authority—though I must 
say frankly that I do not have the de- 
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tails—that at least two other similar 
proposals have been made. 

I do wish to say that when this North 
Carolina proposal was brought to the at- 
tention of the Director, Mr. Shriver, he 
very wisely scotched the proposal. I com- 
mend him for doing that. I think he is a 
very able individual; certainly he is a 
very charming one. Although I do not 
know him well, I think he is a very fine 
man. 

I believe that an amendment such as 
this would be of value to him, to help 
assure that his regional people will not 
be wasting their time preparing and sub- 
mitting proposals of this character. 

The proposal with reference to the 
North Carolina situation was, I believe, 
a 21-page staff proposal. I believe that 
the taxpayers’ money which is being ap- 
propriated for the purpose of helping 
poor people should go to the poor peo- 
ple, and not be used up on projects of 
such questionable value and, in my judg- 
ment, wrong intent as subsidizing news- 
papers and radio stations. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I gladly yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Is the Senator’s amend- 
ment broad enough to cover both news- 
papers and radio and television stations? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It specifically 
mentions newspapers, radio stations, 
television stations, and periodicals. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the Senator has 
a very fine amendment. Like the chair- 
man of the committee, I expect to sup- 
port it on the rollcall vote. 

There is a precedent for the Senator’s 
amendment. In the legislation creating 
the Small Business Administration and 
providing for small business loans, it was 
specifically prescribed that there could 
be no Government loans through the 
SBA to newspapers, because such loans 
would tend to create the suspicion, if not 
the actuality, of governmental interfer- 
ence with the press. 

Certainly that would also be true in 
the instant case which the Senator has 
mentioned in North Carolina. I think his 
amendment is very constructive, and I 
congratulate the Senator, who is himself 
a former publisher—or may still be one, 
I do not know—for being thus alert to 
the interests of freedom of the press. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask this question as a 
lawyer, because I am sure the Senator 
would want his amendment clearly un- 
derstood and unmistakable in its intent. 
I intend, by the way, to vote for it. 

I gather that the words “general cov- 
erage” are meant to include newspapers, 
television, radio stations, and all other 
general coverage media? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, does the 
pending amendment cover not only the 
subsidizing of newspapers and radio and 
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television stations, but also the spending 
of these funds for the putting on of pro- 
grams? I am not referring to announce- 
ment type programs, I am talking about 
programs which are designed to publi- 
cize the activities of the OEO. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia, The pending 
amendment does not cover such activi- 
ties. : 

Mr. MILLER. What would be the dif- 


-ference between the evil that the pend- 


ing amendment is designed to prevent 
and the use of a large amount of funds 
for extensive television programs which 
might be necessary for the television sta- 
tion to meet its financial situation? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I would be very 
glad to support such an amendment if 
the Senator from Iowa were to present 
one. However, my amendment is not de- 
signed to do that. My amendment is de- 
signed to prevent the establishment or 
operation of a newspaper or radio or tele- 
vision station. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Referring to the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Iowa, is it 


‘not true that the amendment of the Sen- 


ator from Virginia is very clear and easily 
enforceable because it is very easy to 
draw the line when an agency owns or 
operates a newspaper or radio or televi- 
sion. station? 

No matter how meritorious the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Iowa might 
be, it would be a little difficult to draw 
the line between a legitimate announce- 
ment program and the exposition of a 
program that might bolster up the sta- 
tion. In other words, the amendment of 
the Senator from Virginia is clearly en- 
forceable, and the amendment suggested 
by the Senator from Iowa, although mer- 
itorious in its design and intent, might 
be very difficult to define and enforce. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I think the 
point of the Senator is well taken. I 
would be happy to support an amend- 
ment along the lines suggested by the 
Senator from Iowa. 

In drafting my amendment, however, 
I wanted to confine it to this one partic- 
ular item. My amendment originally in- 
cluded the words: “and other similar 
activities.” However I know of the great 
ability of the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island, and I thought he might believe 
that would be. going too far. I therefore 
decided to stick to what the amendment 
presently calls for. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator makes some excellent points. I can, 
in good heart, accept the amendment as 
introduced by my distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from Virginia. I 
would, however, have qualms about the 
suggestion made by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILER]. 

I realize what the Senator has in mind. 
However, we might have a situation in 
which it would be necessary to more or 
less bring these programs to the attention 
of the people. 

I hope that in our attempt to save nick- 
els we will not begin to throw away dol- 
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Be. We have to be very careful about 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, BYRD of Virginia. I shall yield 
in a moment. 

The pending amendment is designed 
to save not nickels and dimes and dol- 
12 but hundreds of thousands of dol- 
ars. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am talking about the 
suggestion that has been made by the 
Senator from Iowa. 

I hope that we do not get off on the 
wrong foot. I am perfectly willing to ac- 
cept the amendment of the Senator from 
Virginia. However, if he accepts a 
further modification, we will be in 
trouble. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I made it clear, 
or at least I intended to, that I wanted 
my amendment to stand on its own feet 
and that if some other Senator wants to 
present a further amendment in that 
respect, I would support it. However, I 
do not want to include it in my amend- 
ment. ; 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island if it 
would not be the intention of the com- 
mittee, and of the Senate, that the funds 
that are provided here not be used, ex- 
tensively at least, to get into television 
and radio programs and program direc- 
tion, and all of that business, instead of 
going to the real essence of the problem. 

We do not want to have several hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars go into 
extensive programing and hiring all of 
these technical people to put on the 
programs. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. On the other hand, it 
would be perfectly in order to have a 
little programing once in a while in order 
to acquaint the local community with 
some of the action, and that could be 
carried on as a public program with the 
cooperation of the Federal Government. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. Have I not stated the 
intention behind this? 

Mr. PASTORE. Absolutely. I think it 
ought to be made part of the history. 

When they come here again for funds 
for this agency, if they have spent most 
of the money to propagandize and not to 
help the poor, I would recommend that 
the administrator be fired. 

I cannot possibly conceive of a public- 
spirited administrator spending all the 
money to advertise programs and not 
be giving it to the poor. 

If any administrator ever did that, he 
would be derelict in his duty and he 
ought to be discharged. 

I know that any committee headed by 
me would never grant him another 
nickel. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. It is my understanding 
that the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia is not objected to by 
Mr. Shriver, the head of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

As the Senator knows, I am chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Employment, 
Manpower, and Poverty, which has the 
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legislative responsibility for dealing with 
the poverty programs. 

I was interested in determining 
whether the pending amendment might 
cripple or adversely affect, in any way, 
the functioning of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

I have been assured by the Senator in 
charge of the bill, the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island, who in turn has been 
assured by Mr. Shriver, that he has no 
objection to the amendment. 

I shall therefore support the amend- 
ment, and I have no doubt that the 
Senator from Virginia will have a unani- 
mous vote on his amendment on the yeas 
and nays. I am happy to support the 
amendment. However, I point out that 
we must be careful as to what we do in 
this regard. 

It is, for example, necessary in con- 
nection with a number of different pov- 
erty programs to give considerable pub- 
licity to the need for recruiting individ- 
uals to join the Job Corps and the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, and to make sure 
that the Headstart programs will be as- 
sured of having a place within a particu- 
lar local community. 

I could go through the whole category 
of poverty programs and point out the 
need for adequate publicity so that the 
people whom we intend to help will have 
an opportunity to know where they are 
going. 

Just yesterday, our subcommittee, with 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] and the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY] present, held hear- 
ings in the city of Chicago. We had wit- 
nesses tell us that they did not know 
the community program centers set up 
by Mayor Daley in that city were func- 
tioning and able to give them services 
as poor people. 

I know that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has not the slightest intention of 
cutting down on such programs. I have 
read his amendment and I am happy to 
support it. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator. I am frank to say 
that I do not know what the attitude 
of Mr. Shriver is. I do not want to mis- 
lead anyone into believing that I do 
know, or that Mr. Shriver supports the 
3 I have not discussed it with 


The proposal which brought about the 
pending amendment occurred in the 
State of North Carolina. It involved 
$179,000 for both a newspaper and a 
radio station. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a letter directed to Mr. Shriver 
from Stanford Smith, general manager 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. The letter gives some de- 
tail about the North Carolina proposal, 
as well as the Cardozo proposal. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N.Y., May. 10, 1967. 
Hon, SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SHRIVER: On January 11, 1966 I 

wrote to you and set forth in some detail the 
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fundamental reasons why the government 
through the Office of Economic Opportunity 
should not under any circumstances subsi- 
dize the establishment of a newspaper. I 
wrote to you then because consideration was; 
being given for the first time to the possible 
grant of funds for the start of a weekly news- 
paper in the Cardozo area of Washington. 

The decision of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity in that case was in agreement 
with our position and was set forth in a 
letter to me dated February 2, 1966 from 
Herbert J. Kramer, Director of Public Affairs 
for the OEO. 

In his letter to me Mr. Kramer cited three 
reasons why the grant was disapproved, the 
first of which was that “there is very seri- 
ous doubt as to the propriety of federal fund- 
ing of a commercial newspaper.” The other 
two reasons were that “the project is not 
sufficiently innovative” and that “It does 
not seem... the essentially conventional 
approach of a weekly commercial newspaper 
will provide the answers to—or even research 
into—the many unknowns of ‘communica- 
tion’.” 

I had thought that this declaration of 
policy settled the matter. However, we now 
find much public attention being drawn to 
a proposal for a very similar grant to the 
W. A. M. V. Community Action, Inc. of Boone, 
North Carolina. I have a copy of the 21-page 
proposal entitled “Demonstration Project 
Plan and Supporting Data For a Community 
Action News Demonstration Project in Wat- 
auga, Avery, Mitchell, and Yancey Counties, 
North Carolina,” dated April 11, 1967, This 
document is very well summarized in the 
enclosed copy of an Associated Press dis- 
patch of May 4, 1967. 

I now reiterate all the fundamental points 
made in my January 11, 1966 letter and con- 
firmed in the OEO letter to me of February 
2, 1966, copies of both of which are enclosed 
herewith, 

This particular North Carolina proposal 
seems to be even more inappropriate than 
the first Cardozo proposal. The proposed 
budget is so grossly inflated that it would 
actually be harmful to the underprivileged 
persons who would be getting their first 
journalistic experience on such an enter- 
prise. No taxpaying newspaper could afford 
to operate under such luxurious conditions. 
For example, it is proposed that the news- 
paper would operate 26 Polaroid cameras. 
One of our members owns a weekly news- 
paper in Spruce Pine, North Carolina, with 
which the government subsidized newspaper 
would compete directly. Our member points 
out that 26 Polaroid cameras is probably 
more than are now owned by every weekly 
newspaper in western North Carolina. It is 
certainly at least five times as many cameras 
as are owned by many small city daily news- 
Papers. 

This seems to be at least the fourth simi- 
lar proposal for government subsidized news- 
paper operations under auspices of the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity. Under the 
circumstances, we hope very much that your 
Office will issue some kind of general policy 
statement which can have the beneficial ef- 
fect of making it clear to regional OEO om- 
cials that they must devise much more in- 
novative proposals and not waste staff time 
in preparing such detailed proposals as have 
been prepared in the case of the W.A.M.Y. 
Community Action, Inc. 

Representatives of this Association will be 
glad to consult with you and/or your asso- 
ciate to try to be helpful in this connec- 
tion in any manner that might be appro- 
priate. 

Yours very truly, 
STANFORD SMITH, 
General Manager. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the letter brings out that the proposal in 


North Carolina recommended that the 
newspaper have 26 Polaroid cameras for 
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its use. There are 90-some weekly news- 
papers in the State of Virginia, and I 
doubt that all of them combined have 
many more than 26 Polaroid cameras. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield the Senator 
from Virginia whatever time he requires, 
from the bill, and the same applies with 
respect to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND]. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the senior Senator 
from South Carolina be added as a co- 
sponsor of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The name 
of the Senator from South Carolina al- 
ready has been added. 

Mr. PASTORE. How much time does 
the Senator from South Carolina wish? 

_Mr. THURMOND. Three minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I was 
very pleased to join the distinguished 
and able Senator from Virginia as a co- 
sponsor of this amendment. 

We received information—in fact, we 
saw the account in a newspaper—that 
the OEO was considering an application 
for funds to finance a newspaper in North 
Carolina, just across the line from South 
Carolina. 

Upon receiving that information, I 
wrote to Sargent Shriver, the head of 
the OEO, and objected. I did not be- 
lieve then, nor do I now, that it was 
a proper phase of activity for the Gov- 
ernment. I believe it would be a great 
mistake for the Government to finance a 
newspaper. 

The proposed amendment, which uses 
the words “establishing or operating a 
newspaper, TV or radio station,” con- 
tains the proper and necessary verbiage 
to prevent any such operation by OEO. 

We complained very strongly to Sar- 
gent Shriver about this matter. I ask 
unanimous consent that my letter dated 
May 11, to Sargent Shriver, and a copy of 
a statement which I made on the floor of 
the Senate on May 10, and to which 
reference is made in the letter, be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the RRC CORD, as follows: 

May 11, 1967. 
Hon. SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SHRIVER: I am enclosing for your 
information a copy of my remarks on the 
Senate floor yesterday concerning a poverty 
program application from Boone, North Car- 
olina. According to the press reports, this 
proposal envisions a four-county weekly 
newspaper and local radio programs, all of 
which would be produced by the local pov- 
erty agency. 

Although I have heard subsequent reports 
that the OEO has no funds available for this 
kind of project this year, I wish to go on rec- 
ord as opposing such a program at any time 
or in any place. I believe that my colleagues 
in the Senate will be especially interested in 
such proposals, no matter when they are 
presented. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
STROM THURMOND, 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR STROM THURMOND ON 
THE SENATE FLOOR, May 10, 1967, REGARDING 
GOVERNMENT-SUBSIDIZED NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. President, I am disturbed to read re- 
cent news reports that a Federally-funded 
anti-poverty agency in Boone, North Caro- 
lina, has applied to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity for a grant to start a weekly 
newspaper, and to produce weekly radio pro- 
grams. The amount of the grant sought is 
$179,000. The newspaper and the radio pro- 
grams would be aimed at 8,000 so-called low 
income families in four counties around 
Boone, 

I am calling upon the OEO now to reject 
this project upon its very face. The princi- 
ples of a free press are written into the First 
Amendment of the Constitution. Congress 
shall make no law abridging freedom of 
speech, or of the press. This is, in effect, a 
negative requirement. At the same time, 
Americans have always believed that no 
press financed by a government can be free. 

While this project would not affect directly 
the already existing press, it would create a 
press whose freedom is by definition 
abridged. According to the news accounts of 
the proposals, this paper would go beyond 
the mere presentation of information about 
government programs. It would have many 
of the same functions as the free press tra- 
ditionally has in this country. It would pub- 
lish editorials, both signed and unsigned. 
The Federal government would be in the 
business of financing the expression of par- 
tisan opinion. 

I would like to call attention to the 
fact that this newspaper would be sent 
free to 8,000 citizens. It would be sent free 
upon the presumption that many of the 
8,000 couldn't afford to subscribe. Yet this 
is an admission that there is really no 
standard of judging the necessity of the 
project. The traditional yardstick of news- 
paper worth to a community is its paid 
circulation. Therefore, there is no way of 
telling whether this newspaper is 
necessary. 

Moreover, this newspaper would not be 
self-supporting. It does not propose to carry 
paid advertising. The effect of this policy 
would be to bring this project to a close as 
soon as the Federal funds ran out. It is diffi- 
cult to see how such a short-run project 
could be effective. If it is not a short-run 
project, then the Federal government will 
have to finance it indefinitely. 

The alternative to perpetual financing 
would be the gradual admission of paid ad- 
vertising, leaving the newspaper as a self- 
supporting business. For the Federal govern- 
ment to create competition to privately capi- 
talized businesses through the use of out- 
right grants is intolerable. For the Federal 
government to create a controlled press by 
outright grant is completely contrary to 
every concept of a free society. 

Tt is important to consider these basic 
principles because this proposal is spoken of 
as a “demonstration project.” The harm that 
this project could do in a rural area of long- 
standing tradition is limited in scope. But 
the same kind of project funded in seething 
urban districts could create a kind of polit- 
ical dynamite that would be impossible to 
handle. If every poverty agency were to get 
a 100 percent subsidy for the publication of 
its own propaganda—freed from the respon- 
sibility of business losses and restrictions— 
then a medium would be created to promote 
social unrest and dissatisfaction on a na- 
tion wide scale. 

I have been informed by the OEO that this 
project is still under consideration. My advice 
to OEO officials is to turn down the proposal. 
To do otherwise is to tamper with one of 
our country’s most cherished principles and 
to invite the closer scrutiny of the goals of 
the OEO. 


Mr. THURMOND. Sargent Shriver 
later telephoned me and talked with me 
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about the matter. He said that it was not 
their policy to finance newspapers, and 
I reminded him that my administrative 
assistant had talked with a representa- 
tive of his office just the day before and 
complained about this matter, also; and 
at that time Mr. Shriver’s representative 
told my administrative assistant that the 
matter was pending and that the ap- 
plication was under consideration. I do 
not know just what was meant by that, 
except that the matter was under con- 
sideration and had not been decided. At 
any rate, Sargent Shriver assured me 
that it was against the policy of the OEO 
to finance the operation of newspapers. 

Certainly, no harm can be done by the 
proposed amendment, and it would re- 
lieve any temptation of anybody in the 
OEO, or any others who might want the 
Government to finance newspapers or TV 
or radio stations, to inject the Govern- 
ment into this field. 

So I am pleased that the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia has offered this 
amendment, and I was very pleased to 
join him as a cosponsor. I hope the 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back whatever time I 
have remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island yields back the 
remainder of his time. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require, under 
the bill. 

I have not said anything as yet about 
the supplemental appropriations bill, I 
am not now discussing the current 
amendment, which I shall support; but 
I desire to put into the Recor a few of 
my observations, as ranking Republican 
member of this Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, who approaches 
this assignment in that capacity for the 
first time, because this is the first sup- 
plemental appropriations bill on which 
I have had to assume the responsibilities 
of the ranking minority member. 

Iam troubled greatly by many features 
about this whole process and procedure 
of bringing supplemental appropriation 
bills to the floor of the Senate. One of 
the gratifying and pleasing aspects, 
however, is the disposition of and the 
leadership of the chairman, for whom I 
have high regard. I believe he does an 
excellent job of digging for the informa- 
tion and trying to get it incorporated in 
the hearing; also, at times cutting down 
the amounts that have been re- 
quested—and I commend him for it and 
support those efforts. 

Speaking as one who has served on 
legislative and appropriations commit- 
tees for a long time, it seems to me that 
we have here a very awkward, cumber- 
some, and ineffective procedure for pro- 
tecting the public purse as we approach 
these supplemental appropriation bills, 
There is something ominous about them, 
because they bear a serial number—the 
first supplemental, the second supple- 
mental, the third supplemental. They go 
on too often; there are far too many of 
them. 

I can remember at one time in my 
congressional career a very fine Missouri 
gentleman who was chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations— 
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Clarence Cannon, of Missouri. He was a 
great parliamentarian. He wrote “Can- 
non’s Manual on Procedure.” There came 
a time in these supplemental proceed- 
ings when he simply called a halt. He 
announced the House Appropriation 
Committee was not going to consider any 
more. He gave the administrative agen- 
cies a deadline and said that any re- 
quests that came in after such-and-such 
a date would not even be considered. 

I complain about a problem for which 
I have no solution. I complain about it 
because I shall try to search for a solu- 
tion; and I wish to get other Senators, 
and people across the country generally, 
interested in a search for a better method 
of handling these emergency supple- 
mentals and deficiency appropriation 
bills when they arise, without diluting 
them, as we now do, with many syn- 
thetic supplemental requests which, 
while frequently defensible in terms of 
the fact that the money will be usefully 
spent, are indefensible from the stand- 
point that the agency and the adminis- 
tration should have presented an appro- 
priate budget in the first place, to be 
considered by the departmental appro- 
priations subcommittees, and not come 
to us for this extra money to be added 
5 to the annual appropriation 

The simple, stark, staring fact is, Mr. 
President —I do not believe any member 
of the supplemental subcommittee will 
deny it—that not a single member of 
that subcommittee has the time or the 
ability, unless he makes it a full-time 
career, to know as much about these var- 
ious requests from all the agencies of 
Government as do the members of the 
separate appropriations subcommittees 
and the staffs thereof. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. Iyield. 

Mr. PAS TORE. I applaud the Senator 
for the statement he has just made. 

I have had the opportunity to serve 
as a Governor, as well as to serve in the 
legislative branch in my own State and 
to serve for more than 17 years in the 
U.S. Senate. 

I believe that the matter of supple- 
mental and deficiency appropriations is 
getting a little out of hand. In my opin- 
ion, the only items we should be called 
upon to consider are emergency items— 
items of an emergency nature. I believe 
that when an appropriation is made to a 
department, unless an emergency arises, 
they should guide themselves and spend 
their money and marshal themselves in 
such a way that the money will last until 
the end of the year. If it means constric- 
tion or if it means cutting out, they 
should do so and live within their funds. 

Mr. MUNDT. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. PASTORE. We, on our committee, 
do the best we can. I realize that we have 
a myriad of responsibilities, all Members 
of the Senate, and sometimes we perhaps 
would require a little more time. For ex- 
ample, in this bill, money is to be allotted 
for public assistance programs where 
matching funds are provided by the 
State. 

Of course, this must be said, as well: 
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Because the House and the Senate know 
that there will be a supplemental bill, we 
always try to make a good showing by 
not giving as much money as we know 
will be required, because we know it will 
be provided later in supplemental form. 
I do not say that is deceptive, but it is not 
good business. It puts us in the position 
that when the money runs out, we have 
to provide the money. 

For example, we have an item here 
for veterans’ pensions. How can you es- 
cape that? 

The money is not there and it has to 
be paid. It is a fixed responsibility. We 
have here the matter of judgments un- 
der civil suits. We have an item here to 
pay a railroad default of $17 million— 
the interest runs at over $2,000 a day. All 
of these things should be handled in an 
orderly and timely fashion. I agree with 
the Senator that perhaps we do not have 
the answer but I believe it is our respon- 
sibility to find the answer. 

Mr. President, I wish to add that I 
never had a better time and enjoyed 
working on a bill more than I did this 
time because I had the support and as- 
sistance of the Senator from South 
Dakota. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall yield, but first I 
wish to say that I deeply appreciate the 
words of our chairman. I realize and I 
am sure that the same difficulty con- 
fronts him as confronts me. As these 
matters develop and grow larger we need 
suggestions, counsel, and recommenda- 
tions of people who are knowledgeable in 
this field, whether they are in Congress 
or out of Congress. There is no simple 
answer. 

My first impulse was to offer an entire 
hatful of amendments to try to cut items 
here and there. However, the difficulty 
is that I am not in a position to get the 
facts in connection with my proposed 
amendments, any more than the chair- 
man is in a position to get all the facts 
to respond. We must take much on faith 
in this business. The regular legislative 
subcommittees have staff members and 
members of the committee who have 
spent a lifetime developing an expertise 
in these matters because they have one 
department of government with which 
to work. Here it is an across-the-board 
matter involving all of the commissions, 
bureaus, and boards. It is impossible to 
develop a staff on a committee whieh is 
able to develop the kind of expertise and 
meticulous knowledge with respect to 
what goes on in every area as we already 
have available in the legislative processes 
in the regular legislative subcommittees 
and the separate subcommittees of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations. 

As we work toward a solution we have 
to work in the direction of providing the 
necessary mandate and the necessary re- 
quirement that these agencies, boards, 
and bureaus make their appeal to the 
regular legislative subcommittee; they 
must then expect to live with their re- 
quest and not come back and say that 
they must have a supplemental or 
emergency request. Sometimes they do, 
as the chairman has pointed out. They 
might have a raise in pay and they must 
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pay the people. That situation is under- 
standable. However, these expansions 
and ballooning of the program and com- 
plete disregard for trying to fit the pat- 
tern to the cloth is discouraging to me. 

I yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has put his 
finger on a vexing problem which has, 
as he said—and the Senator from Rhode 
Island agrees—no workable solution 
which has been presented. When I heard 
the Senator make his remarks I felt im- 
pelled to make three comments which 
might add to a solution. 

Mr. MUNDT. I would be happy to hear 
the comments of the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. First, I have noticed in 
my service in the Senate a considerable 
tendency on the part of the executive 
department to make a smaller request 
for appropriations than it knows it is 
going to need later on in order to make 
the budget look good in the beginning of 
the Congress. For example, the budget 
message came down in January of this 
year for fiscal 1968, which did not start 
for 6 months. I give as an example the 
fact that the request for military appro- 
priations was considerably less than we 
are now going to need. 

It might be easy to say we thought 
the war in Vietnam was going to be over 
in June, and that we thought we would 
not need more. Year after year—whether 
the President is a Republican or a Demo- 
crat—the administration, in order to 
make the final budget ceiling look good, 
cuts down the amount requested, know- 
ing full well that they will have to come 
in for a supplemental later on. What we 
can do to stop that tendency is to have 
Congress say, “You made your bed; you 
must lie in it.“ Mr. President, I commend 
the Senator for the position he has taken. 

Mr. President, my second point is that 
every year a great to-do is made about 
how much money Congress saved in cut- 
ting back the budget, by the leadership 
in Congress and the leaders of the var- 
ious committees, if I may say so, some- 
what more frequently by Members from 
the side of the aisle from the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy that the 
Senator recognizes our zeal for economy 
and publicizes it. 

Mr. CLARK. That is all right. Great 
news goes out that Congress has saved 
$4 billion in connection with the Presi- 
dent’s budget. Then, the supplemental 
comes in, and it appears as if the best 
interests of the country would be served 
if the savings were shaved, but there is 
never any nationwide publicity about 
the fact that Congress backtracked and 
did not make all of those savings. 

My suggestion would be for Congress 
to be a little more realistic and less in- 
terested in budget savings when we come 
to consider the original appropriations 
bill. I am really asking human nature to 
be better than human beings are apt to 
be, but we do have these problems and 
this would help toward a solution. 

Mr. MUNDT. I believe that the Sen- 
ator would agree that the best place to 
arrive at a final and realistic appraisal 
of a budget or program is with the reg- 
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ular appropriations subcommittee which 
has the expertise and background on 
those specific problems rather than deal- 
ing with it in the supplemental. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course. My third point 
I know will be unpopular with my friend, 
the Senator from South Dakota, and the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land. A Senator cannot do a conscien- 
tious job on the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, or the Committee on Finance, or 
the Committee on Armed Services if he 
is going to serve on any other committee. 
There is not sufficient time. I do not 
think that a Senator can do a conscien- 
tious job if he is on the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and I am on 
both. I know that I cannot do a conscien- 
tious job, especially when I add the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

My friend, the Senator from South 
Dakota, is on the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, the Committee on Government 
Operations. Also, the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of Congress took a lot 
of his time last year. He was knowledge- 
able and intelligent in connection with 
the amendments he made in connection 
with the Monroney reorganization pro- 
gram. However, until we in the Senate 
are prepared to curtail our committee 
service—and I include myself—and cut 
down the number of members on a com- 
mittee, and become real experts in con- 
nection with one committee, and per- 
haps one minor committee on which we 
serve, we will never solve the problem. 

Mr. MUNDT. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the Senator. However, in the 
Committee on Appropriations, we are 
confronted with being assigned to four 
or five subcommittees so we must do 
double duty at times. I do appreciate the 
sentiment of the Senator. He is a keen 
student of congressional reform. He 
wrote a book about it which I read. If 
I could remember the name of the book 
I would mention it in the Recorp and 
perhaps make it a best seller. 

Mr. CLARK. Let us say for the RECORD 
that the Senator, who is my good friend, 
disagrees with nearly everything in that 
book. 

Mr. MUNDT. I recognize that, but I 
did read it and I was stimulated by it. 

There are some problems with which 
we are confronted in the Senate which 
tend to make the Senate look bad. It is 
said that the Senate is more profligate 
with public funds than is the House of 
Representatives. 

It is said that what economy there is 
comes from the House of Representa- 
tives. In the first place, many of these 
matters come directly to the Senate and 
the House did not consider them. It is 
difficult, for example, for me to go along 
with an item I did not protest in terms 
of an amendment but in which I have 
every desire, if I knew more about the 
facts, to protest, and that is in connec- 
tion with the $75 million program for 
the summer. It has a lot of appeal and it 
can do a lot of good. But I am perfectly 
confident that, busy as he is, the Pres- 
ident of the United States knew that the 
summer was going to come in 1967 at 
the same time it came in 1966, and he 
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could have presented this program first 
to the House of Representatives and he 
should have presented his program there 
and let the House consider it. We now 
have it in our bill. It is there for this 
summer—$75 million. I did not file an 
amendment because I do not know 
enough about the facts. But I do know 
that the summer is coming this year 
just as it came last year. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think that there is an 
answer to that. 

Mr. MUNDT. I would be glad to hear 
the answer. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator will re- 
call when we considered the legislative 
authorization on the poverty program 
they came out of committee with a tab 
of about $2 billion. 

An amendment was made by the mi- 
nority leader—and I am speaking from 
memory now, but I think my memory 
serves me well at this moment—to cut it 
down to $1,750 million. That was the 
authority. When Sargent Shriver ap- 
peared before the committee, he made it 
abundantly clear that unless we appro- 
priated the full authorization, we were 
going to be in trouble. But the House 
and Senate took it upon themselves to 
cut the appropriation by $137,500,000. 

Mr. MUNDT.: But that was last year. 

Mr. PASTORE. That was for this 
year—for the fiscal year. 

Mr. MUNDT. But it took action last 
year. 

Mr. PASTORE. It took action last year, 
right. 

Mr. MUNDT. Right. 

Mr. PASTORE. In other words, we cut 
from the regular authorization $137,- 
500,000. 

Mr, MUNDT. Right. 

Mr. PASTORE. The $75 million which 
is being restored is part of that $137.5 
million. The only thing I am answering 
here is that we cannot say that the 
President would not move on the prob- 
lem. Of course he would. He would ask 
for it, but Congress did not give him 
the money, so he is asking for $75 mil- 
lion of it back. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am not quarreling with 
the asking amount, although I am skep- 
tical about some of the programs and 
the way they are being conducted. But I 
am willing to go along this time, and 
tage a long look-see the next time. The 
point I am making is that there was 
plenty of time for the President to have 
made this recommendation to the House 
Supplemental Appropriations Commit- 
tee, for it to consider as a supplemental 
before it came to us. That is the point 
I am making. That is one reason we 
appear bad to the public. Sometimes 
they try to short-circuit the House of 
Representatives in a supplemental bill 
and bring the matter direct to us. I use 
that only as an illustration, not to estab- 
lish as a fact that there is no need for 
the money. 

As I say, I am not going to offer an 
amendment in that connection. 

I notice that the House has a different 
format for handling the supplemental 
appropriations bill than we have in the 
Senate. Certainly, on the basis of a few 
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short months of experience as ranking 
member on this subcommittee, I am not 
in a position to recommend any changes; 
but I do point out for the consideration 
of us all that the House, with the realiza- 
tion that the procedures first of all in 
the Senate are both inadequate and in- 
effective from the standpoint of giving 
legislation the careful scrutiny it should 
have, when we are running into the red 
as rapidly as we are now, sets up a pro- 
cedure whereby on all these supple- 
mentals they bring in the expertise of 
the regular subcommittee members and 
have a system fashioned whereby the ap- 
peals are channeled through them to the 
committee dealing with the supple- 
mentals. zi 

As I say, I am not prepared to say that 
that would work better. It has a per- 
suasive element in it to me, because it 
compels those who ask for the supple- 
mentals to appear before the same peo- 
ple they appeared before previously ask- 
ing for the regular appropriation so that 
those Members will know why they re- 
duced a measure, if they did, and can 
evaluate the possible need for added 
funds. 

They will know what advice and coun- 
sel they gave to the various administra- 
tors in the hearings about living within 
their means, which we have no way of 
knowing. That is something we should 
explore. That is one suggestion which we 
should consider and analyze. 

The chairman of our Senate supple- 
mental committee has been pretty suc- 
cessful, in his comparatively short career 
as chairman of the troublesome subcom- 
mittee in trying to induce the people at 
the other end of the avenue not to come 
before us with a lot of unbudgeted items 
which tend to proliferate. I think he has 
flashed a bronze warning light in that 
direction, to which I heartily subscribe, 
and I am perfectly willing to see the 
bronze turn a little bit toward being red 
so that we do not merely slow down, but 
possibly stop such practices. But he has 
made a commendable performance. The 
same can be said about those at the other 
end of the avenue who ask for more 
money for new starts than is required to 
get new programs underway. 

I think that where legislation is passed 
by one session of Congress, and it first 
has to have money from the supple- 
mental procedures, it should be held to 
the minimum. Let them get going and 
get their shop set up, but they should go 
before the regular legislative subcommit- 
tee with something resembling an ade- 
quate amount, and then move forward 
at normal speed. I think we are making 
some progress in that direction. 

There are altogether too many supple- 
mental requests. The chairman of the 
committee alluded to those a few min- 
utes ago, which are not emergencies by 
any stretch of the imagination, but they 
come to us and present their requests 
for a supplemental and a deficiency when 
they could just as well, by a little belt 
tightening, live within their budgets un- 
til a new appropriation year opens up. 

Sometimes, it seems to me the execu- 
tive spokesmen ask in the supplementals 
for too much money for the short time 
involved. Remember that the end of a 
fiscal year occurs on the last day of next 
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month. I wish Members of the Senate in- 
terested in economy would relate some of 
these rather astronomical figures to the 
problem of how we would spend it if we 
were a bureaucrat and had to burn the 
money up in 15 days or so. 

That is about all the time the Bureaus 
will have to commit the money after we 
get through with the conference. We are 
going to have a recess shortly, and then, 
when we come back, we will have a con- 
ference and arrive at final figures. What 
we are trying for, really, is accelerated 


spending per se, because most of this’ 


expires on July 1. 

We must pay much attention to the 
dates when this money is to be com- 
mitted. I do not think they can commit 
and obligate money prudently, and prop- 
erly, as rapidly as they request it. I think 
maybe we could finally—I might say I 
am endorsing it for tentative considera- 
tion—follow the exemplary example of 
Clarence Cannon. I am going back into 
the record to see how he did it. Maybe we 
can arrive at a deadline in the period of 
a session, after which we are not taking 
any more supplemental requests unless 
it can be written down and signed by the 
President in red ink that this is an en- 
tirely unanticipated emergency and the 
public interest is involved. 

They are pushing in too many things 
in that area. F 

Now, turning to a few- specifics, with 
regard to the legislation, I have already 
alluded to one of the aspects which dis- 
turbs me; namely, the tardiness with 
which the administration has discovered 
that summer begins every year in June. 
It does not have to come before the Sen- 
ate and say all of a sudden, “we discov- 
ered that we will have summer again 
this year and we need $75 million to meet 
a problem.” I am not going to offer an 
amendment on that. I simply file this 
little verbal protest and hope for more 
orderly procedures if this should ever 
occur again, 

I come now to another item which 
troubles me greatly, for which I had pre- 
pared an amendment. I am not going to 
offer it, however, because here again, I 
find that, serving on this committee in 
this capacity for the first time, I am not 
quite sure of my facts. It is a very obtuse 
situation in the first place. But we have 
here an appropriation which provides 
$10 million for the National Teacher 
Corps. Originally, the estimate was $12.5 
million. It was in our committee reduced 
to $10 million. This is a continuing pro- 


gram. It is underway, but it has no 


authorization by legislation passed by 
either House of Congress to continue 
after the 30th day of June of this year. 

If this was in a normal appropriation 
bill, a point of order could be raised 
against it. But it was the best judgment 
of the best brains in the committee that 
the item was not subject to a point of 
order. It is a sort of technical point-of- 
order situation. The executive depart- 
ment witnesses presented some rather 
convincing testimony to show that if the 
funds were made available, the depart- 
ment was in a position to have them 
obligated and committed by the end of 


the fiscal year, so as to continue pro- 


grams which are underway. So far so 
good, if we could be sure that this is a 
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program which will be authorized beyond 
next July 1. But neither House has acted 
to authorize it, and we are getting 
mighty close to the 1st of July. 

In general, it is just bad fiscal policy 
to operate on this basis. I do not think 
the Committee on Appropriations should 
serve or hold up a great big juicy carrot 
in front of the horse and then suggest 
that the horse move in to meet the car- 
rot. There is money now for the program; 
but we are saying, Here is more money. 
If you can rejuvenate or revive the pro- 
gram, here is some extra money with 
which to continue it. We have helped 
you to train some people; we have helped 
the program to move.” 

Mr. President, that is bad precedent: 
It is bad policy. In this particular case, 
I shall not make a point of order to try 
to have the question resolved by the Sen- 
ate as to whether the point is valid or 
not. Neither shall I file a motion. to 
change the amount, because as a result 
of the discussions we have had, we have 
reduced the amount from $12.5 million 
to $10 million. Out where I live in South 
Dakota, $2.5 million is quite a lot of 
money, if such a saving can be effectu- 
ated. But I invite this item to the at- 
tention of Senators, so that they will 
know exactly what they are doing. 

We find another item of a similar char- 
acter when we come to the appropriation 
for family housing. It will interest Sen- 
ators who are concerned about military 
housing. This is a piece of legislation 
which is not what we might really call 
controversial, so far as the members of 
our committee are concérned. It relates 
to an attempt on the part of the Federal 
Government to deal equitably with mili- 
tary personnel who had purchased homes 
or had started making payments on 
homes, but who were forced to sell their 
property at distress prices because the 
Federal Government closed the plant, 
the establishment, or the base where they 
were employed, and compelled them to 
move; so they lost their jobs. The legis- 
lation as it passed the House and is be- 
ing considered by the Senate is designed 
to meet that problem. It moves in the 
direction of an attempt to create equity. 
Like most emergency legislation that 
Congress passes, however, it never looks 
as good the year after we pass it as it 
does the year we pass it. When we take 
a second look at it, it gives us that 
“morning after” feeling and we wonder 
how we could have gotten so enthusiastic 
about it the night before. 

That is the problem here. The legisla- 
tion has gone over to the House and the 
House has turned it down, or failed to 
act. I have done some inquiry since the 
committee hearings and find that some 
members of the House committee raise 
grave doubts about the legislation. For 
example, it divides the people of the 
country into two halves—those who were 
lucky enough to suffer at a certain time 
and those who suffered from the same 
kind of condition, and who similarly had 
their future financial condition disrupted 
by a McNamara order of identically the 
same type, but who happened to have 
suffered a few months apart from the 
others. We should have done something 
about it to provide equality rather than 
disparity of treatment: 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. PAS TORE. I agree with the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. As a matter of 
fact, I have letters in my office from peo- 
ple who were affected in that way. How 
do we explain it? The only answer we 
can give is to say that their suffering 
took place before a certain date. The 
question may be asked, What is the ra- 
tionale of that reasoning? The circum- 
stances are the same. The victims suf - 
fered the same way. This is a hard de- 
cision to make. There again, I think the 
legislative committee should do some- 
ane about it. That was not up to us 

0. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is quite correct. 
I mention that for two reasons. First, it 
again illustrates what I think is a bad 
tendency on our part to pass appropria- 
tions for programs, which have not been 
fully authorized. I do not think we should 
use the public purse as a sort of attractive 
invitation to legislative committees by 
saying to them, “Get going. Here is the 
money. Find a way to spend it.“ I think 
the appropriations should come only 
after the authorization, 

I do not think I am going to be very 
sympathetic to this kind of procedure 
by the time this comes up in another sup- 
plemental appropriation bill, because I 
will be older in experience then, and 
when one gets older, he gets meaner. 
I did not want to raise too much dis- 
turbance about it. It is subject to a point 
of order. I am not going to make it. The 
House may or may not authorize it. If the 
House fails to authorize it, we could say 
it is a gesture in futility. 

The other point is that. the House has 
so far refused to authorize it, This is 
a program formula which says that we 
help those who are on the right side of 
a dateline and discriminate against those 
who are on the wrong side of the date- 
line. I would recommend that if the 
House does pass this authorization, they 
pass it so that it provides equity of 
treatment to everybody suffering from 
the same kind of governmental action 
regardless of the artificial dateline in 
our Senate bill. 

If the House amends it, it will certainly 
simplify the problem. I have no desire 
to make a synthetic saving by making 
a point of order against the $5.5 million, 
because if the bill is properly drawn and 
passed.and enacted and becomes a com- 
mitment of the Government, this will 
be saying that they are entitled to he 
money. If it is not authorized by the first 
day of July, this money will not be spent, 
and so making a point of order now 
would be just a headline gesture and 
nothing very constructive in the way of 
economy. 

I point out another aspect of the mat- 
ter. This one caused me personal distress, 
because it involves a project in the great. 
Republican State of Kansas, represented 
by two of my longstanding friends, Sen- 
ator CARLSON and Senator PEARSON. It 
involves the first financing of new build- 
ings of which many States, I am sure, 
are totally unaware. Many Governors 
and college presidents and mayors of 
cities are going to be surprised when they 
read next morning that a great new 
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Christmas tree has bloomed in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and that there was 
enacted, about a year ago, a piece of leg- 
islation which provided, among other 
things, that the Federal Government 
would pick up the check to pay part of 
the costs for the construction of any 
publicly owned educational building or 
structure located in a disaster area which 
suffered a loss from a flood, hurricane, 
fire, or other great disaster. 

Thus, we are confronted with meeting 
a situation in which for the first time 
two colleges, Kansas State University and 
Washburn University in Kansas, can 
make such claims. I have visited on those 
campuses. I know some of the people 
who serve on the campuses. Certainly 
they came to the right place. They said 
to the Congress, “All right, you have 
made this money available. We would 
like some of that money.” They were 
asked, “How much did it cost?” They said, 
“It cost so much to build the building.” 
“Do you carry insurance?” One said, 
“Yes”; one said “No.” “Does the State 
have any money to put into the hopper?” 
It would of course be a curious State 
administration which would put money 
into the hopper if it did not have to do so. 
They did not throw very much into the 
hopper. 

So the Federal Government would 
have to furnish 83 percent of the cost 
in the case of one university and 55 per- 
cent in the case of the other university. 
We were told this was going to be the 
precedent establishing gesture, and that 
the coverage was not only for torna- 
does—which are pretty serious, entirely 
unpredictable, and not preventable—but 
that the cost would cover destruction by 
hurricanes or earthquakes, and it in- 
cluded fires. If the building caught on 
fire, because of old wiring, for example, 
the cost for such destruction would be 
included. Under those circumstances, the 
universities probably would not vote to 
have fire insurance, because this would be 
an obligation of the Federal Government. 

This has been discussed with the chair- 
man. I think we ought to accept the fact 
that this is new legislation. We cannot 
reject it. On the other hand, we are not 
committed by statements between execu- 
tives of one branch of the Government 
and another. We have control of the 
purse. This is the legislative body. We 
are establishing precedent. We cannot 
start, in 1967, by saying we will pay 83 
percent of the cost of the building, and 
then, when it happens in South Dakota 
or Rhode Island, say, “We will pay 60 
percent,” and if it happens in a State rep- 
resented by a Senator who is not on the 
appropriations committee, say, “We will 
grant 40 percent to you.” We should have 
some kind of rule for matching funds. 

I think Senators should be aware of 
the fact that we have written such a 
rule into the bill and the report. I think 
that it is a prudent and proper action, 
and I believe I am correct in saying that 
it has the support—I would not wish to 
say the enthusiastic support, but the sup- 
port of the fairminded Senators from 
the State of Kansas themselves. 

We did not want to reject the claim. 
Neither did we want to start with an 
unworkable formula of the kind pro- 
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posed. So we reduced the total amount 
to be appropriated, which would have 
made the Federal share $2,679,000, to 
$2,122,775, available to the State of Kan- 
sas upon a 50-50 matching fund basis. 

When the State produces its 50 per- 
cent, under the matching formula, to 
build these buildings, the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays the other 50 percent, and 
we believe that will be the precedent fol- 
lowed hereafter. It already was the prec- 
edent set up by the legislative committee 
in section 9 of the bill, in which they pro- 
vided 50-50 fund matching for certain 
other types of disasters which come 
along, involving such matters as flood 
control, irrigation, navigation, public 
power, sewage treatment, or airport con- 
struction. 

But there were no guidelines at all 
as far as these educational buildings 
were concerned. We thought they ought 
to be incorporated, and that they ought 
to be the same. So, if the Senate ap- 
proves this appropriation bill and this 
language, that will be the formula to be 
followed, and that will be the formula 
followed by our Appropriations Commit- 
tee 


I do not really think, Mr. President, 
that that kind of meticulous research 
should be required of a supplemental ap- 
propriations subcommittee. I think we 
will have to watch for those things more 
carefully as they evolve from our leg- 
islative committees. These programs of 
matching and programs of grants can 
pyramid up to an astronomical size, and 
I solicit the support of all Senators in 
efforts to scrutinize them carefully. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. In just a moment. 

I suspect that what motivates me in 
these remarks this morning is an article 
I received from the Reader’s Digest in 
the mail the other day, and just got 
around to reading for the first time last 
night, entitled “Great Society’s Won- 
drous War Budget,” by Charles Steven- 
son. I shall quote just the last paragraph 
of the article. 

It says: 

House Appropriations Chairman GEORGE 
Manon, of Texas, has laid the issue squarely 
on the line: “Congress is not going to prac- 
tice restraint,” he says, “unless the message 
comes through loud and clear from the 
people.“ 

If this is correct —and it could well 
be—we are all people. As Senators, we 
are taxpayers and voters as well as rep- 
resentatives of other folks. 

People have access to the people’s 
journal, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Sometimes the press carries the informa- 
tion to them, sometimes radio and tele- 
vision. Sometimes they all miss the 
story. But we are confronted with a 
great, serious, financial challenge in this 
country. Just this week we have two 
members of the administration vying 
with each other, trying to see who can 
figure out the highest possible contin- 
gency of a total Federal deficit this year. 
It is like a race to the moon, in terms 
of their escalation of what we were so 
piously told in the state of the Union 
address would be “a perfectly manage- 
able Federal deficit.” 

We are still confronting a whole series 
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of new, expensive measures and new 
ideas for spending Federal funds, and 
different legislative proposals. So I wish 
to say it was a pleasure to work with our 
distinguished chairman in trying to 
work out what we think is a fair, honest, 
and just formula, still permitting every 
legitimate need that any State can pre- 
sent—including Kansas—for this kind of 
relief. 

I am happy to yield now to the Sena- 
tor from Kansas. 

Mr. PEARSON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota. I 
should like to say that I am very grate- 
ful for the action of the committee and 
its attention and appropriation of the 
funds to the State of Kansas and to these 
particular institutions, Kansas State and 
Washburn. 

I wish to say that I, too, recognize the 
very vital need for some guidelines. Per- 
haps it was the absence of that very 
thing which led Kansas, at one time, in 
the light of higher expectations, to have 
the unfortunate incident of some pub- 
lication or announcement in Kansas on 
the basis of 63 percent. But I say to the 
Senator 

Mr. MUND T. Eighty-three percent. 

Mr. PEARSON. Sixty-three, or eighty- 
three? 

Mr. MUNDT. Eighty-three, according 
to our staff, and I will bet on the judg- 
ment of the staff. 

Mr. PEARSON. Very well. At any rate, 
the announcement was based upon a mis- 
apprehension, and not in any way meant 
to prejudice the action of the committee. 

So, I repeat, the reliance and anticipa- 
tion and whatever disappointment there 
may still be comes about primarily, I 
suspect, through the absence of guide- 
lines. The judgment and the considera- 
tion of the committee in establishing the 
50-50 formula now represents something 
we can expect to live with, and each 
State can expect to live with. So I say to 
the Senator we are very grateful for his 
help, and for the diligent attention of 
the entire committee to this particular 
problem. 

Mr. MUNDT. I certainly appreciate 
the compliments of the Senator. I am 
happy that this nice piece of Federal 
bounty came first of all to the great Sun- 
shine State of Kansas, with all it sun- 
shine and its sunflowers. 

I do think we have evolved a construc- 
tive formula. I wish to say that one of 
my old friends, with whom I used to 
serve professionally when I was a col- 
lege teacher, called me from Kansas and 
scolded me, but I told him frankly, “I 
am not going to vote for this 83-percent 
formula, because it would serve as a prec- 
edent to perpetuate the program per- 
manently. It has either got to be 50-50, 
or we will have to put a stop to the thing 
altogether.” 

He said, “I did not realize that. I real- 
ize there must be some guidelines, but 
the promise was made out here that we 
were going to get the full amount.” 

I said, “There is not any living human 
being who could give that assurance.” 
He told me who had assured him, but I 
shall not mention the individual’s name, 
except that he is rather promi- 
nent around these parts. But I did say, 
“There is not any human being in Wash- 
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ington or in Kansas, from the President 
on down, who has got the right to pre- 
commit the Appropriations Committee 
to an 83-percent formula of matching. 
So you go back and tell whoever tells you 
we are committed to it that that is not 
so, not as long as Congress can exercise 
any control over the purse whatsoever.” 

I am glad to say that it appears we are 
assuming increasing control of the purse. 

I hope my old college friend and others 
out there in Kansas can smile and wipe 
away their tears. Now that $2,122,000 in 
unexpected bounty will be going back to 
Kansas, everybody ought to be happy. 

Mr. PEARSON. I think they will be. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I join the Senator from 
Kansas in praising the efforts of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota and this com- 
mittee. 

However, I do think circumstances al- 
ter cases. By the same bill, for instance, 
we are paying 100 percent of the charge- 
off on mortgages on homes in Alaska, 
where not only were the homes destroyed 
by that terrible earthquake, but in some 
instances the lots themselves. Special 
legislation was passed in that case. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may I in- 
terrupt the Senator? Not the same bill. 
They are both in the appropriation bill, 
but they are derived from different leg- 
islative bases altogether. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I just want to make 
it clear that the philosophy we have used 
here in handling this matter does not 
necessarily apply to all cases. That is the 
point I am making. It does not neces- 
sarily apply to all cases, because the au- 
thorization may be different; but also, 
the facts may be completely different; 
and while the Senator from Florida 
thought, and would have thought so if it 
had been his own State that was affected, 
that the solution here was an equitable 
one, he would not want the record to be 
left in the state where it would appear 
that the Senate was committing itself in 
all cases, notwithstanding the facts, to 
deal only on a 50-50 basis. Because there 
are so many other cases that are on dif- 
ferent bases from this I wanted to have 
my own expression in the record, as one 
member of the committee. 

Having joined in this settlement, I will 
join, I am sure, in nine-tenths or perhaps 
more of the cases; but there are cases 
which appeal much more greatly to the 
generosity and the sympathy of the Na- 
tional Government, and I would not want 
it to appear that there are not such cases, 
because there surely will be. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I say in 
response to the Senator that there are of 
course special circumstances and special 
conditions but this action relates solely 
to this specific program for which we are 
providing funds for the first time. 

Senators differ from each other in 
their view as to how heavily they think 
the State should lean on the Federal Gov- 
ernment for funds and then resist the 
inevitable result that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has to control the use of funds. 

Each Senator has a right to his own 
opinion, but this bill deals strictly with 
this particular program and nothing else. 
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Mr. PASTORE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Florida. There are certain cases 
in which that would be so—for instance, 
in the case of a tragedy, be it an earth- 
quake, a flood, or a hurricane. However, 
I think the record ought to show that 
insofar as the Alaskan situation is con- 
cerned, the State of Alaska is paying 50 
percent and we are paying the other 50 
percent. The formula is the same. 

Mr. MUNDT. It is the same formula. 

I would like to announce to the Senate 
that some Senators may have amend- 
ments to offer. I have no amendments 
that I will offer, but I want all Senators 
to have adequate opportunity to offer 
any amendments they might have in 
mind 


Before we have third reading, there- 
fore, I want to have a quorum call so 
that all Senators can be alerted to offer 
their amendments now or never. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, after a 
consultation with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], he has 
agreed with me that we should withdraw 
the order for the yeas and nays. 

I ask unanimous consent that the or- 
der for the yeas and nays be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I shall not object to 
that, but I would object to withdrawing 
the yeas and nays on final passage. 

Mr, PASTORE. I do not propose to do 
that at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to rescinding the order for the 
yeas and nays on the pending amend- 
ment? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I assure 
the Senator from Virginia that I believe 
so heartily in his amendment that I am 
going to do the very best I can to make 
sure that his amendment be retained in 
the bill in the conference committee. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia. [Put- 
ting the question.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
on page 26 at the bottom of the page 
there is an item concerning an additional 
amount of $1.9 million for administer- 
ing the public debt. Will the Senator 
from Rhode Island indicate what that 
item is for? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, that 
amount is required to process the in- 
creased volume of sales and redemption 
of series E savings bonds and to cover 
the additional cost of promotion and 
processing in connection with the new 
freedom share bonds. 

The Senator will recall that in order 
to stimulate more investment in the war 
effort, the Treasury Department has 
inaugurated this new system of freedom 
shares. Not only that, but it is also a 
matter of the printing of the bonds. This 
ere the cost involving in doing 

at. 
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The amount also includes $536,000 
to cover the increased pay and related 
cost authorized by the last pay increase. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I am a little concerned about it, and I 
er it is worth drawing attention to 

8. 

If I read the budget figures accurately, 
the cost of administering the public debt 
for the fiscal year 1967 will, with the 
supplemental, total $53.7 million. 

Am I correct in assuming that it is 
costing our Government $53.7 million for 
the fiscal year 1967 merely to administer 
the public debt? 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is correct. 
However, that includes the cost of the 
bonds. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The cost of the 
administration of the public debt. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is correct. 
It also includes funds that are required 
to process the increasing volume of sales 
and the redemption of bonds. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It does not in- 
clude the redemption of bonds? 

Mr, PASTORE. It does include the re- 
demption of bonds. There was testimony 
before our committee that because of the 
increased volume that has incurred be- 
cause of the new item of freedom shares 
and the redemption of existing bonds 
that people cash in, this amount of 
money is necessary. It all adds up to this 
total. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am trying to 
get clear in my mind whether it is cost- 
ing the Government $53.7 million to ad- 
minister the public debt. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is to administer this 
program. The public debt is about $331 
billion and we are paying interest on 
that. The interest is enormous. How- 
ever, we are talking about this matter 
here. We are talking about the matter 
of savings bonds. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am not talk- 
ing about the interest on the debt. That 
is $14 billion and some odd. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is correct. 
That is the interest on the public debt, 
cine the public debt is around $331 bil- 

on. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. If the proposal 
recommended by the House of Repre- 
sentatives goes into effect, to increase the 
public debt to $365 billion, does the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island know whether 
that will change the cost of administer- 
ing the program? 

Mr. PASTORE. It would not. This 
comes under the Treasury Department, 
the Bureau of the Public Debt, the ad- 
ministering of the public debt. This in- 
volves the division having to do with 
savings bonds. It requires a cost of ap- 
proximately $53 million to carry on the 
business of selling and redeeming sav- 
ings bonds. The program costs $53 mil- 
lion a year to administer. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is what 
I am trying to establish. 

Mr. PASTORE. That has nothing to do 
i the public debt, which is $331 bil- 

on. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The cost of 
administering the savings bonds program 
is $53.7 million? 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is correct, 
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and it is worth it. What would we do 
without it? 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To which 
side will the time be charged? 

Mr. PASTORE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time be charged to both 
sides. 

Mr, MUNDT. Mr. President, could we 
have the attachés on both sides of the 
aisle announce to all Senators that this 
may be the last quorum call before the 
vote on the bill, and that if they have 
amendments they must come over now? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not object, but 
everybody knows that we have a unani- 
mous-consent agreement and that we 
have a limitation of time. We have had 
three or four quorum calls. We do not 
have to drag the Senators here. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think in all fairness 
that we should give them notice. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have no objection 
to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the time will be charged to 
both sides, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
MOND]. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
find myself in a perplexing situation 
with regard to this supplemental ap- 
propriations bill. 

First, I wish to commend the able and 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota for the splendid presentation he 
has made this morning. 

For a number of years, I have felt 
that the Government agencies should 
adhere to the appropriation that is made 
to them. So long as they feel that they 
can get additional appropriations in 
supplemental bills, year after year, in 
almost such amounts as they request, 
they will continue to do so. 

It seems to me that we should adopt 
some procedure whereby a Government 
agency will know that what it is given in 
an appropriation bill is the amount it 
will get, and no more. I hope some step 
can be taken along this line. 

The bill now under consideration con- 
tains an amount recommended by the 
Senate of  $2,260,246,933—in other 
words, more than two and a half billion 
dollars above the amount appropriated 
for these agencies in the regular appro- 
priation bill. The bill contains some 
items of great importance, some of an 
emergency nature, and I can hardly 
afford to vote against it; but it contains 
many items to which I am opposed, some 
of which I am opposed to very strongly. 

But it places the Senate in a very em- 
barrassing position, and I hope that in 
the future we can adopt some procedure 
whereby we can limit the appropriation 
made to an agency to the amount it is 
to receive that year in the regular appro- 
priations bill. 
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The Senator from South Dakota has 
expanded on this matter in an excellent 
manner, and he has brought out some 
important points. I hope that some of 
the items he has suggested can be 
adopted for the future consideration of 
supplemental bills. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask for 
third reading of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments, and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Appropriations has in- 
cluded in the bill we are now consider- 
ing, H.R. 9481, the second supplemental 
appropriation bill for 1967, funds which 
will bring long overdue financial assist- 
ance to approximately 304 property own- 
ers in Alaska whose homes were severely 
damaged or destroyed by the 1964 Good 
Friday earthquake. That earthquake oc- 
curred before these homeowners were 
able to pay mortgage obligations they had 
assumed to support the costs of their 
homes. These were homeowners whose 
mortgages were not guaranteed by the 
Federal Housing Administration and 
who had no resources with which to re- 
pay mortgages still owed on property 
which had been destroyed. 

The Alaska Development Corp. tells me 
that approximately 304 cases have been 
analyzed in which financial assistance 
should be given, Specifically, the relief 
which would be made possible through 
the Alaska mortgage indemnity grants 
would help the following homeowners in 
these cities: 217 from Anchorage; 36 
from Valdez; 19 from Kodiak; 17 from 
Seward; 11 from the Kenai Peninsula; 
and four from other areas. 

Congress, in 1964, in approving amend- 
ments to the Alaska Omnibus Act, did in 
section 57 authorize the President to 
grant to the State of Alaska a fund not 
to exceed a total of $5.5 million, which 
would be matched on a 50-50 basis, funds 
to pay the cost of retiring or adjusting 
home mortgages on homes destroyed or 
severely damaged by the earthquake. 

The funding would not be made avail- 
able unless the Alaska State Legislature 
concurred. More than 3 years have 
elapsed since the March 27, 1964, earth- 
quake. During this time, the State has 
bonded itself to pay for this matching 
program if the funds were appropriated; 
and 1 year ago today, the Alaska Supreme 
Court upheld the constitutionality of the 
State law approved by the Alaska State 
Legislature authorizing this joint Fed- 
eral-State program. There was and is a 
solemn obligation for the Congress to 
appropriate these funds. Yet, the second 
supplemental appropriations bill which 
came to the Senate from the House did 
not include funding for the Alaska mort- 
gage indemnity grants. This bad news 
was a bombshell in Alaska. 

Therefore, today I am very pleased to 
commend the proper action of the Senate 
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Appropriations Committee, which has 
recommended that $2.6 million be appro- 
priated for the Alaska mortgage indem- 
nity grants. On page 9 of the report on 
H.R. 9481, the committee clearly re- 
counts the history of the problem, and 
observes that, having made the commit- 
ment for the Alaska mortgage indemnity 
grants, “the necessary funds for match- 
ing should not be denied at this time and 
that further Federal contributions for 
this purpose should not be approved.” 

Once again, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee has evidenced its interest in 
fair and equitable treatment for the res- 
idents of Alaska who were so distressed 
financially as a result of the March 1964 
earthquake and subsequent seismic 
waves. The funding which is appropri- 
ated is needed. 

I had the privilege of testifying before 
the Subcommittee on Deficiencies and 
Supplemental Appropriations when it 
considered this problem, and I thank the 
members of the subcommittee and the 
full committee for their concern. My 
able colleague, Senator BARTLETT, is a 
member of the committee, and I know 
that his firsthand observations as to the 
need for this relief were helpful to all 
concerned. Indeed, he was instrumental 
in having that congressional obligation 
validated at least so far as the Senate is 
concerned. I support this committee rec- 
ommendation of $2.6 million, and I hope 
that it will be held when the Senate con- 
ferees meet the House Members. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE, I yield such time to the 
Senator from Massachusetts as he may 
need. l 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
thank the Senator. 

May I first compliment the Senator 
from Rhode Island for his management 
of this bill. I have listened to his expla- 
nations of the need for the supplemental 
appropriations contained in the bill, and 
to his answers to the questions posed by 
Senators. I think we owe him a debt of 
gratitude for his firm command of the 
needs for the funds contained in the bill, 
and for the clarity of his explanations. 

My. President, earlier in the debate to- 
day the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Mounpt] expressed his misgivings about 
the $10 million in the bill for the Teacher 
Corps. I noted that his doubts centered 
around a technicality, in that there are 
no authorizations for the Teacher Corps 
beyond the end of this fiseal year. The 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, in a letter dated 
May 2 to Senator Pastore, explained his 
Department’s reasoning on the need for 
the supplemental funds. The letter is 
printed in the hearings on this bill, start- 
ing at page 276, and I find it very con- 
vineing. 

This $10 million will permit the 
Teacher Corps to continue its recruit- 
ment and training of new Teacher Corps 
members, and will permit the training 
of about 1,000 corpsmen already en- 
rolled in the program. All of the supple- 
mental appropriations would be used for 
contractual agreements with educational 
institutions, and all contracts would be 
executed before the end of this fiscal 
year. It is on this basis that I think the 
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need for the supplemental appropriation 
is based, and on which I was happy to 
testify to Senator Pastore’s subcommit- 
tee in behalf of this item in the bill. 

Mr. President, I think that the Teach- 
er Corps program is the most promising 
approach we have yet devised for educat- 
ing underprivileged children. It is the 
most effective, in my mind, because it 
combines an appeal to those teachers 
with the strongest motivation toward the 
goals of the program, while providing the 
specialized types of training so neces- 
sary for teaching underprivileged chil- 
dren. And it reflects one of our very 
important national values: the desire 
of one individual to help another indi- 
vidual. 

There are pending now before Con- 
gress a series of amendments to the 
Teacher Corps authorizing legislation. 
This is an inevitable step in the maturity 
of any new program, particularly one 
dealing with so complex a problem. These 
amendments will strengthen the pro- 
gram, while answering many of the trou- 
blesome aspects of its implementation. 

In sum, Mr. President, I am gratified 
to see the inclusion of the $10 million 
figure in this bill, and when I express 
my own gratification I would like to say 
that I know the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON] would ex- 
press his own, were he able to be pres- 
ent here today. Senator NELSON and I 
were involved in the original formulation 
of the Teacher Corps program, and we 
are both proud of what the program 
has achieved in its short life. 

There is another item in the bill be- 
fore us on which I would like to com- 
ment, if only briefly. This is the $75 mil- 
lion fiscal year 1967 supplemental ap- 
propriation for the summer programs 
in the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
This amount would be spent for Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps summer programs, 
as well as other summer programs 
planned by local communities. I support 
the summer program funds very 
strongly, Mr. President, because there is 
so much interest and enthusiasm among 
the poverty workers in our cities and 
towns for continuing their work in pro- 
grams which have faced constriction 
from lack of funds. This supplemental 
appropriation can give them a breath- 
ing spell. 

I thank the Senator from Rhode 
Island for yielding to me. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a statement of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] on this 
bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 

I applaud the request of the President of 
the United States for a $75 million supple- 
mental appropriation to the Office of Eco- 


nomic Opportunity for summer programs for 
the poor. The action of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations in recommending 
approval of that amount of money is highly 
commendable, and, as a Member of the Com- 
mittee, I am proud to have had a role in its 
decision to support the President's request. 

In the past two summers, the OEO and 
local community action agencies have su- 
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perbly demonstrated the flexibility and co- 
ordination vital to dealing with the needs 
of the torrid “Inner City.” 

The OEO has shown, again and again, that 
through the community action agencies it 
supports, it can generate jobs, practical job 
training, recreation with a purpose, mass 
and massive improvement in health and edu- 
cation, and the rebuilding of neighborhoods. 
The OEO has shown this in many communi- 
ties during the space of one summer, Last 
year’s cutback in federal funds for neighbor- 
hood developed community action funds 
made it impossible for the OEO to support 
this summer the highly successful summer 
community action programs that it was able 
to create and initiate in 1965 and 1966. 

The President's request would make these 
programs possible again. Lest anyone think 
of calling it an extravagant request, may I 
remind my distinguished colleagues that it 
not only does not require a change in the 
Economic Opportunity Act, but also, it 
would not even bring OEO expenditures up 
to the authorization passed by Congress last 
Fall. My colleagues will recall that the 
amendments passed last year authorized 
$1,750,000,000 for OEO, but only $1,612,500,- 
000 was appropriated. The $75 million the 
President requests, therefore, makes up 
little more than half the difference in Con- 
gress’ authorization. 

Mr. President, the needs of the Nation’s 
slum poor have been, to say the least, dem- 
onstrated in recent summers. The President's 
request is not only a measure to meet these 
immediate needs but also a vital part of his 
farsighted program to make sure that these 
needs do not recur. It will serve the Nation 
well to take speedy and affirmative action on 
the President’s request. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the dis- 
tinguished member of our committee, the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT]. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I was at 
a meeting and was not able to hear all of 
the remarks of the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and 
the remarks of the ranking minority 
member of the committee, the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], but I 
heard part of the remarks, and I wish 
to heartily endorse what these two gen- 
tlemen have said. 

The most pernicious aspect of supple- 
mental bills, in my opinion, is not only 
that you add to the total budget each 
year, and to the total appropriations, but 
also, as was expressed in the committee 
meetings and in the hearings, that time 
after time this method has been utilized 
by the executive branch to get their nose 
under the tent, knowing that if they get 
their nose under the tent, they are go- 
ing to come in, in the full appropriations 
bill, with the whole camel. This is what 
we must avoid. 

This is one of the best classic examples 
of what a supplemental appropriations 
bill should not be. Programs which have 
not been financed, heretofore, are now 
coming in, to get their nose under the 
tent. If the appropriation bills are not 
passed by July 1, they will also be en- 
titled to the extra consideration of a 
continuing resolution, which will permit 
them to spend until the appropriation 
bills are passed; and, in addition, hav- 
ing secured just this little bit, they are 
almost certain of continuing that partic- 
ular program in the future. 

Mr. President, I hope that the words 
of the distinguished chairman, the rank- 
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ing minority member, the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota ([Mr. 
Munt], and others who have spoken 
here today will be heard with a loud, 
clear voice: This is no way to run a 
Government; this is no way to initiate 
programs, and this is no way to appro- 
priate. The sooner we, as Senators, and, 
perhaps, Members on the other side of 
the Capitol, do put an end and say “No” 
with a loud and clear voice to these at- 
tempts to initiate programs and to con- 
tinue appropriating and spending 
through the continuing resolution proc- 
ess, and stop them, the better our ap- 
propriations will be and, frankly, the 
better this Government will be. 

With the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives having been faced with a 
request to raise the debt limit by $29 
billion 

Mr. MUND T. To $329 billion. 

Mr. ALLOTT. We raised it $29 billion. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. And then to be faced 
with a request to raise the debt limit 
to $365 billion, which is a $29 billion 
increase over its present level of $336 
billion, I do not see how any reasonable 
man in America cannot become con- 
vinced that the fiscal policies, the mone- 
tary situation, and the economic situa- 
tion in this country today rank as one of 
the first and foremost problems of this 
country. The only way that we in the 
Senate and those in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who have the responsibility, 
can stop it is by saying no in a loud and 
clear voice even though sometimes to do 
so may do an injustice to a particular 
program. 

The process of initiating programs 
through the supplemental must stop, and 
the only people who can stop it are the 
people in this Chamber. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

RESTORATION OF AIRPORT FUNDS 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I am 
most happy to see that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has seen fit to 
restore the full budget estimate of $71 
million for grants-in-aid for airports 
in 1968. I hope that the Senate will vote 
today to appropriate this entire amount, 
and that the conferees from this body 
will try to keep this figure intact when 
they confer with the House Members. 

I am concerned, Mr. President, by the 
continuing lag in development of the 
Nation's network of public airports. The 
most recent national airport plan issued 
by the FAA identifies development needs 
eligible for Federal financial assistance 
totaling $1.5 billion through 1972. 

The extent of such needs is confirmed 
by the knowledge that 730 communities 
have filed applications for financial as- 
sistance totaling $313 million under the 
1968 program. At least 95 percent of such 
requirements represents both bona fide 
development needs and community abil- 
ity and readiness to provide the matching 
funds necessary to proceed with the 
needed development. The amount recom- 
mended by the Senate committee, $71 
million, will permit the programing of 
only 25 percent of the requests submitted 
by local sponsors for 1968. 

I was alarmed when the bill was re- 
ported by the House with only $61 mil- 
lion included for airports in 1968. My 
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understanding is that the House com- 
mittee, in making its recommendation, 
cited various carryover funds which they 
thought would continue to be available 
in 1968. However, the fact is that these 
funds are either committed to specific 
projects previously requested by locali- 
ties or are not available to the 1968 pro- 
gram because of the State apportionment 
provisions of the Federal Airport Act. 
The Senate committee has made this 
clear in its recommendation, and has 
recommended the full restoration of the 
initial budget estimate. 

I urge the Senate to adopt the com- 
mittee’s recommendations and to adopt 
this restoration, every penny and more of 
which is urgently needed for the develop- 
ment of a safe, efficient airport system in 
the United States. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the Federal Register of Thurs- 
day, March 23, 1967, volume 32, No. 56, 
there appeared an announcement of cer- 
tain sulfur oxides emission limits and 
control measures being established by 
the Public Health Service, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
established limits on the emissions of sul- 
fur oxides and the prescribed control 
measures are to be complied with by 
Federal facilities located in the New 
York and Chicago Standard Consolidated 
Areas and in the Philadelphia Standard 
Metroplitan Statistical Area by October 
1, 1968. 

The air quality criterion upon which 

the emission limitations are based rep- 
resents conclusions drawn from studies 
of the adverse health effects of sulfur 
oxides at various time-concentration lev- 
els, which support the finding that 24- 
hour average levels of sulfur dioxide 
should not exceed 0.1 part per million 
more than 1 percent of the time an- 
nually. Based on these studies, the neces- 
sary reductions and the maximum emis- 
sions were derived individually for each 
area. 
According to the announcement in the 
Federal Register, this criterion of sul- 
fur oxide concentrations “represents a 
desirable objective for communities with 
sulfur oxide pollution problems.” 

The announcement went on to recog- 
nize that the objective cannot be realized 
immediately by all combustion sources 
in every area under present technology 
and with available low sulfur fuel sup- 
plies, and that there is a need for 
stepped-up research. Specifically, the 
announcement reads as follows: 

This emphasizes the need and urgency for 
acceleration of research into the removal of 
sulfur from fuels and stack gases and for 
the prompt application of knowledge as it 
accrues. 


Mr. President, these regulations are 
very meaningful to the coal industry. 
All abatement regulations at the Federal, 
State, or local level would be pegged to 
this figure. The sulfur content of coal 
that may be burned in order to reach 
these criteria will no doubt vary from 
area to area, but the fact remains that 
the 0.1-part-per-million criterion for 
sulfur dioxide imposes an effective and 
very rigid limit on the amount of sulfur 
in coal, and in view of the unavailability 
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of low-sulfur coal the effect upon coal 
markets is obvious. 

Dr. Walter R. Hibbard, the Director 
of the Bureau of Mines, has recently 
warned that the low-sulfur coal required 
to meet the recommendations of HEW 
for New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia 
is just not available. 

Nobody questions the need for limita- 
tions to protect the general public 
against the emission of sulfur dioxide 
from the flue stacks of facilities burning 
coal and heavy oil, but this is going to 
pose a very, very serious problem for our 
coal industry, and it is my feeling, and 
the feeling of people in the coal industry, 
both in management and in labor, that 
we need to accelerate our program of 
research in connection with the desulfu- 
rization of coal before it is burned or the 
removal of sulfur dioxide from the stacks 
before the gases are emitted into the 
atmosphere, and the President also has 
recently recognized this. 

In a message from the White House 
dated April 21, 1967, and directed to the 
Secretaries of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; State; Commerce; Interior; 
Transportation; Agriculture; and Hous- 
ing and Urban Development; the Direc- 
tors of the Bureau of the Budget; Office 
of Science and Technology; and Office 
of Emergency Planning; and the Chair- 
men of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers and Federal Power Commission, 
President Johnson said that the control 
of air pollution “is a matter of highest 
priority,” and he indicated that there 
were two areas to which the Federal Gov- 
ernment must turn its immediate at- 
tention, one of which “is air pollution 
control, research, and development.” 

The following statement is quoted 
from the Presidential message: 

We need a greatly accelerated program to 
develop methods to control sulfur emis- 
sions. This must be a targeted program di- 
rected at providing control technology for 
existing and new facilities at the earliest 
possible time. I am taking steps to provide 
additional funds to HEW for such an effort, 
and I expect Dr. Hornig to provide advice 
on the allocation and use of these funds. 
Maximum use should be made of the ex- 
pertise of other Federal agencies, particu- 
larly the Department of the Interior’s 
knowledge of the production, treatment, and 
utilization of fossil fuels. I also expect Dr. 
Hornig to advise me on the appropriate 


research role of the various Federal agen- 
cies. 


Mr, President, I believe it is imperative 
that every dollar which can be efficiently 
utilized in such an accelerated research 
program as mentioned by President 
Johnson be made available immediately. 
As a member of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Deficiencies and Supple- 
mentals, I asked HEW witnesses, during 
the hearings on the bill before us, the 
following questions, and I shall read the 
answers thereto: 


Senator Byrrp. Does authorization exist for 
funding beyond the funds carried in this bill 
and otherwise available for the sulfur detoxi- 
fication research program, and if so, by what 
amount is the total authorization in excess 
funding? 

Mr. CARDWELL. The answer to that question 
is yes. The amount is about $6.5 million. 

Senator Brno. My second question: Could 
this amount of money, to wit, $6.5 million, be 
efficiently, wisely, and effectively expended 
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if provided in this supplemental appropria- 
tion bill. 

Dr. PRINDLE. Senator, may I reply to that? 
I believe we could... . I think with the pro- 
posed extension of time, if granted, to De- 
cember 31, that we could expand our efforts 
sufficiently to use more funds efficiently and 
wisely. Certainly in recognition of the magni- 
tude and the complexity of the problem these 
additional funds could be used bene- 
ficially.... 

Senator Byrp. When the President's fund- 
ing plan was developed had the measures 
been promulgated by HEW, limiting the sul- 
content of fuels burned in Federal facili- 

es? 

Dr. PRINDLE. No. The original 1967 budget 
was established quite some time before the 
setting of air quality criteria. What we are 
really doing now is recognizing the impact 
this has had. As you know, Mr. Chairman, 
the budget process required that these figures 
be set quite some time ago. 

Senator Byrp. Yes. What you are saying 
then, Dr. Prindle, is that today we are con- 
fronted with the problem that is more im- 
minent than was known at the time the 
President’s funding plan originated. 

Dr. PRINDLE. That is correct. 


In the light of the testimony presented 
at the hearings, Mr. President, I prepared 
an amendment to add the full amount 
necessary to bring the sulfur detoxifica- 
tion research program up to the full lev- 
el of authorization, that amount being 
$6.775 million. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee accepted my amendment, and I 
wish, therefore, to express my apprecia- 
tion to Senator Pastore, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Deficiencies and Supplementals, and 
Senator Muxpr, the ranking minority 
member of that subcommittee. 

As I indicated earlier, President John- 
son has asked that the research program 
be coordinated through Dr. Donald 
F. Hornig, Director of the Office of Sci- 
ence and Technology. I am informed that 
this was discussed by Secretary Gardner 
of HEW, and Dr. Hornig, to see that re- 
search will be coordinated through the 
agencies and that, following this, a com- 
mittee will be formed between the De- 
partments of the Interior; Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; and Commerce, to 
coordinate the research efforts so that 
there will be no duplication. 

So, the mechanism for interrelation- 
ships has already been set in motion, and 
Members of Congress can be assured that 
there will be no overlapping of research 
efforts in connection with this program. 

Last week I was able to amend the fis- 
cal 1968 bill making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior to add 
$450,000 for research by the Bureau of 
Mines in connection with the removal of 
sulfur from coal and heavy oil before 
combustion. In order that Senators may 
fully understand that there is no dupli- 
cation involved in the research to be car- 
ried out under that appropriation as 
against the research to be carried out 
under the $6.775 million included in the 
bill before us today, I wish to state that 
the $450,000 we have appropriated for 
the Bureau of Mines is solely aimed at 
new process developments on a labora- 
tory bench scale. These developments 
have not yet reached the stage where 
they are ready for pilot plant tests. The 
Bureau of Mines’ work, therefore, is an 
entirely different approach and the prob- 
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lem confronting our coal and petroleum 
industries is sufficiently urgent as to de- 
mand that no workable technical ap- 
proach should be overlooked which has a 
chance to help. 

The $6.775 million in the bill before 
us today, on the other hand, would allow 
HEW to move up by a year the pilot 
scale of things which have already been 
developed at the bench level. Pilot plans 
require this kind of financial. support. 
Ergo, the Bureau of Mines’ efforts will 
be directed toward basic research, while 
the moneys we are appropriating today 
for HEW will be directed instead toward 
applied research. The large scale evalua- 
tion of the processes must be tried out 
under industry circumstances, and this 
costs a lot of money. According to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, what is necessary is to evaluate 
processes developed at the laboratory 
bench scale level to test out reactions 
and then it is necessary to proceed to a 
relatively small pilot plant scale before 
going into the full-scale equipment to be 
used in industry application. To do this, 
it is necessary to have full-scale equip- 
ment in industry, and this is very costly. 
The appropriation provided by my 
amendment will accelerate the whole 
program, a program which will extend 
over a period of 4 or 5 years. We will be 
accelerating a 5-year program by putting 
more of the money in now, and this will 
result in the availability of improved 
technology at an earlier date than would 
be the case if this were not included. 

I also wish to point out, Mr. President, 
that the technology for removal of sul- 
fur from petroleum products, and spe- 
cifically from residual fuel oil, is in a 
more advanced stage of development 
than is the case of removal of sulfur from 
coal. By this it is meant that sulfur can 
be significantly reduced in these petro- 
leum products at a cost which, up to now, 
has not been acceptable to the industry 
users. The costs involved in reducing suf- 
fur content of residual oils that are com- 
monly used on the east coast of the 
United States will range from 25 cents to 
$1 per barrel and this would involve in- 
creases above the present prevailing cost 
of residual oil of $2 to $2.25 per barrel 
to large users. It is desirable that addi- 
tional research be prosecuted in an at- 
tempt to reduce these costs. Investiga- 
tions for this purpose are currently un- 
derway and more are planned to be un- 
dertaken both by Government agencies 
and by industry. 

To be absolutely sure that the Bureau 
of Mines and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare will not be work- 
ing at cross purposes, vis-a-vis, the 
$450,000 appropriated to the former in 
the fiscal year 1968 Interior appropria- 
tions bill and the $6,775 million appro- 
priated to HEW in the fiscal year 1967 
supplemental appropriation bill, which 
is being considered today, I met last 
Tuesday with Dr. Richard A. Prindle, 
Mr. V. G. MacKenzie, and Dr. John T. 
Middleton, of the Public Health Service, 
and Dr. Walter R. Hibbard, of the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines. These gentlemen made 
it unequivocally clear that there would 
be no overlapping or duplication of re- 
search efforts. On May 17, a letter so 
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stating was transmitted to me bearing 
the signatures of Mr. V. G. MacKenzie, 
Assistant Surgeon General, and Deputy 
Director of the Public Health Service, 
and Dr. Walter R. Hibbard, Director of 
the Bureau of Mines, from which letter 
I shall read the following paragraph: 
Your proposal to add $6.7 million to the 
pending Health, Education, and Welfare 
Supplemental Appropriation for Fiscal Year 
1967, and $450,000 to the Department of the 
Interior Appropriation for 1968 is consonant 
with the requirements for this expedited re- 
search and development program. You can 
be assured that these funds can be appro- 
priately used for this purpose, would not 
involve any duplication of effort, and would 
have the result of accelerating the develop- 
ment of the needy technology into actual 
industrial practice. Coordination of the over- 
all program, involving participation by sev- 
eral Federal departments and agencies, will 
be accomplished through utilization of the 
Office of Science and Technology and advice 
thereon from the President's Science Advisor 
to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and other agencies concerned. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter be printed in 
the Record at the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
being no objection, the letter is or- 
dered to be printed as requested. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I believe that this Nation can have 
clean air without destroying the Nation’s 
coal and petroleum industries, but this 
accomplishment can only be achieved if 
we engage upon a crash program now 
to remove sulfur from coal and oil prior 
to the combustion of the fuels and also 
to remove sulfur oxides from stacks prior 
to emission into the atmosphere. It is 
imperative that the appropriation in this 
bill be approved by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert a copy of the April 21, 1967, 
Presidential memorandum to which I 
have earlier referred. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was included, as follows: 

EXHIBIT 1 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
TION, AND WELFARE, 
HEALTH SERVICE, 


EDUCA- 
PUBLIC 


May 17, 1967. 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BYRD: This letter is in rela- 
tion to the discussion held yesterday with 
you by Dr. Richard A. Prindle, Mr. V. G. 
MacKenzie, and Dr. John T. Middleton of 
the Public Health Service, and Dr. Walter 
R. Hibbard of the U.S. Bureau of Mines con- 
cerning the possible augmentation of the 
appropriation requests now pending in the 
Congress to expedite research on air pollu- 
tion control. 

The control of air pollution is a subject of 
high priority in the activities of the Federal 
Government. It is receiving full support from 
President Johnson’s Administration. Sulfur 
oxides in recent years have been recognized 
as one of the most important and most dan- 
gerous types of air pollution. Estimates in- 
dicate that in 1966 almost 25 million tons of 
sulfur oxides were emitted to the atmosphere 
from United States sources. About 60% of 
the sulfur oxides pollution is produced from 
the combustion of coal, while another 20% 
results from the combustion of petroleum 
products, principally residual fuel oil. 

Sulfur dioxide has been implicated in 
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nearly every pollution episode of major im- 
portance over the last half century, contrib- 
uting to death and serious illness under con- 
ditions of high concentration in urban 
atmospheres, At lower concentrations, oxides 
of sulfur are reported to have important 
deleterious respiratory effects, and are known 
to cause damage to materials of construction 
and plant and animal life. 

The needed control of sulfur oxides pollu- 
tion is hampered by lack of appropriate tech- 
nology. Fundamentally, there are two meth- 
ods by which emissions of sulfur oxides from 
combustion sources can be prevented: (a) 
by desulfurization of the fuel; or (b) by 
removing the sulfurous substances from the 
combustion gases. Improvement of technol- 
ogy for one or both of these is urgently 
needed. The President has directed the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
assert leadership in this effort, with the co- 
operation of a number of other Federal 
departments and agencies. A copy of his 
memorandum of April 21 on this subject is 
attached. It is contemplated that the neces- 
sary accelerated research and development 
program will extend over the next several 
years and will require the appropriation of 
increased sums of money in Fiscal Years 
1967, 1968 and several succeeding years. 

Your proposal to add $6.7 million to the 
pending Health, Education, and Welfare Sup- 
plemental Appropriation for Fiscal Year 1967, 
and $450,000 to the Department of the In- 
terior Appropriation for 1968 is consonant 
with the requirements for this expedited 
research and development program. You can 
be assured that these funds can be appropri- 
ately used for this purpose, would not in- 
volve any duplication of effort, and would 
have the result of accelerating the develop- 
ment of the needed technology into actual 
industrial practice. Coordination of the over- 
all program, involving participation by sev- 
eral Federal departments and agencies, will 
be accomplished through utilization of the 
Office of Science and Technology and advice 
thereon from the President’s Science Advisor 
to the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and other agencies concerned. 

We appreciate greatly your active interest 
in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
V. G. MACKENZIE, 
Assistant Surgeon General, Deputy Bu- 
reau Director. 
WALTER R. HIBBARD, 
Director, Bureau of Mines, Department 
of the Interior, 
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Memorandum for: Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; Secretary of State; 
Secretary of Commerce; Secretary of the 
Interior; Secretary of Transportation; 
Secretary of Agriculture; Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development; Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget; Direc- 
tor of the Office of Science and Technol- 
ogy; Director of the Office of Emergency 
Planning; Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers; Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission. 


Subject: Air pollution. 

The control of air pollution is a matter of 
highest priority, and I intend to continue the 
battle for clean air with all the resources at 
my disposal. 

The Air Quality Act of 1967, which I have 
submitted to the Congress, is an indication 
of my concern with the threat that polluted 
air poses to the Nation’s health. The Act will 
give us the tools needed to assist the States 
and localities in providing every American 
with a healthy and satisfying environment. 

Air pollution is primarily a health problem, 
and thus the primary responsibility for its 
control rests with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. I shall continue to 
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depend on Secretary Gardner for leadership 
in all aspects of air pollution control. 

At the same time, each of the departments 
and agencies named above also has a role to 
play in dealing with the problem of air pol- 
lution, since their programs affect and are 
affected by the problem of pollution abate- 
ment. I am asking each of you to cooperate 
with Secretary Gardner to insure that the 
full resources of the Federal Government are 
effectively used in this effort. 

There are two areas toward which the 
Federal Government must turn its immedi- 
ate attention. The first of these is air pollu- 
tion control research and development, We 
need a greatly accelerated program to de- 
velop methods to control sulfur emissions, 
This must be a targeted program directed at 
providing control technology for existing and 
new facilities at the earliest possible time. 
Lam taking steps to provide additional funds 
to HEW for such an effort, and I expect 
Dr. Hornig to provide advice on the alloca- 
tion and use of these funds. Maximum use 
should be made of the expertise of other 
Federal agencies, particularly the Depart- 
ment of the Interior’s knowledge of the pro- 
duction, treatment, and utilization of fossil 
fuels. I also expect Dr. Hornig to advise me 
on the appropriate research role of the var- 
ious Federal agencies. 

The other area requiring attention is the 
consideration of economic incentives for pol- 
lution control and the determination of the 
economic effects of pollution control. In my 
message to the Congress on Protecting Our 
Natural Heritage, I asked Secretary Gardner 
and the Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers to explore appropriate meas- 
ures to encourage industry and local govern- 
ments to abate pollution. This effort should 
be expanded to cover the effects of air pollu- 
tion control on industry and trade, both 
foreign and domestic. 

To provide sufficient funds for a greatly 
accelerated research and development pro- 
gram, I am directing Secretary Gardner to 
inform the Congress that an additional $2.7 
million in the 1967 supplemental request 
will be devoted to research on controlling 
pollution from sulfur oxides, This will make 
@ total supplemental request of $4.2 million 
for the development of pollution control 
technology. To provide increased research 
funds in 1968, I am recommending an in- 
crease of $15 million in the 1968 authoriza- 
tion level proposed in the Air Quality Act 
of 1967, Larger sums will be needed and 
will be requested in future years, but the 
amounts cannot be determined until we have 
had a chance to measure our progress in 
1967. 

The Federal Government should not be 
asked to shoulder the entire burden of air 
pollution control research. I am asking Sec- 
retary Gardner, with your assistance, to de- 
velop a plan to encourage the coal, oil, and 
power industries—whose very life is vitally 
affected by the air pollution control prob- 
lem—to contribute substantially towards 
those parts of the directed and targeted re- 
search which relate to the desulfurization 
or other means of utilizing fossil fuels in 
accordance with existing and potential con- 
trol regulations. Together we have the re- 
sources and knowledge to insure the Amer- 
ican people of a healthy environment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Byrp 
of Virginia in the chair). Do Senators 
yield back their time? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The bill having 
been read the third time, the question is, 
Shall it pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
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have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
BaxHI, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHe], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. METCALF], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Inouye] is absent because 
of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDERI, the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jordan], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. McGee], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Netson], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Bayu], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harris], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE], the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. McIntyre], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Netson], the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Har- 
FIELD], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy], and the Senator from Texas 
LMr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] and the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Dominick] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
Lt1AMs] is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Baker], the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Har- 
FIELD], the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 74, 
nays 1, as follows: 
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YEAS—74 
Aiken Boggs Byrd, W. Va. 
Allott Brewster Carlson 
Anderson Brooke Church 
Bartlett Burdick Clark 
Bennett Byrd, Va. Cooper 
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Cotton 


Dirksen Javits Pearson 
d Jordan, Idaho Pell 
Eastland Kennedy, Mass, Prouty 
Ervin Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Fannin Long, Mo, Randolph: 
Fong Long, La Ribicoff 
Fulbright Mansfield Scott 
Gore McCarthy Smith 
Griffin McClellan Sparkman 
Gruening McGovern Spong 
Hansen Miller Stennis 
Hart Mondale Symington 
Hartke Monroney Thurmond 
Hayden Montoya Tydings 
Hickenlooper Morton Williams, N.J. 
11 Moss Yarborough 
Holland Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Hollings Murphy Young, Ohio 
Hruska Muskie 
NAYS—1 
Russell 
NOT VOTING—25 

Baker Hatfield Morse 
Bayh Inouye Nelson 
Bible Jordan, N.C Percy 
Cannon Kuchel Smathers 
Case Lausche Talmadge 
Curtis Magnuson Tower 
Dominick McGee Williams, Del. 
Ellender Mcintyre 
Harris Metcalf 


So the bill (H.R. 9481) was passed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the conferees on the. part of the 
Senate be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Pastore, 
Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Monroney, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. 
Monopt, Mr. Younc of North Dakota, Mrs. 
Situ, and Mr. Kuchl, the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary of 
the Senate be authorized, in the engross- 
ment of Senate amendments to the bill, 
H.R. 9481, to correct any technical or 
clerical errors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the second time this week I rise to ex- 
press to the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] the sincere thanks 
of the entire Senate. With the same high 
degree of skill and efficiency displayed 
just 2 days ago in successfully managing 
the Public Broadcasting Act of 1967, Sen- 
ator Pastore directed to overwhelming 
Senate approval the second supplemental 
appropriation bill for fiscal 1967. Never 
has he failed to respond to the task. 
Never has he failed to support it with all 
of his effort, with all of his many talents. 
The Senate is most grateful. 

Joining Senator Pasrore to assure 
overwhelming Senate approval was the 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Muounopt]. As the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Supplemen- 
tals and Deficiencies, he has consistently 
discharged his assignments with the 
highest degree of diligence and ability. 
His efforts on this measure were no ex- 
ception. Today he referred to the ques- 
tionable circumstances under which the 
Senate is requested to appropriate sup- 
plemental funds not once, but a second 
time. I join with his sentiment. In fact 
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Iam confident that every Member of this 
body would prefer that, barring emer- 
gency situations, the Senate be free from 
the task of appropriating supplemental 
and second supplemental funds. I thank 
Senator Murr for offering his views on 
this matter. 

Other Senators joined the discussion 
of the measure. The senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] and the senior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
MOND] are to be singled out. Their gen- 
erous cooperation assisted immensely in 
obtaining final action with the utmost 
dispatch. 

The senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLoTT] and others are similarly to be 
commended for joining the debate. 

Finally the Senate may again be proud 
of another achievement gained promptly 
yet with orderly and efficient action. 


SENATE INCREASE IN SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL FUNDS WOULD ADVANCE 
TIME WHEN AIR POLLUTION 
ABATEMENT, ESPECIALLY OF SUL- 
FUR OXIDES, WOULD BECOME 
MORE EFFECTIVE 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished manager of 
the fiscal 1967 supplemental appropria- 
tions legislation [Mr. Pastore], and 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee—especially my West Virginia col- 
league [Mr. Byrn]—for having recom- 
mended, and the Senate for having 
affirmatively acted to increase funds for 
air pollution abatement activities. In the 
measure passed, we increased funds for 
this year from the House-passed level of 
$3,664,000 to a Senate-approved level of 
$10,439,000, the greater portion of which 
would be dedicated to research and de- 
velopment of methods to control sulfur 
oxides as a significant part of the na- 
tionwide goal and effort to cleanse the 
air. 


In the Senate Committee on Public 
Works, which I chair, and in our Sub- 
committee on Air and Water Pollution, 
of which I am a member, I have been an 
advocate of authorizing accelerated pro- 
grams of research to advance the state of 
the art for improving air pollution con- 
trol. Equally, I have urged in the past 
an accentuation of water pollution abate- 
ment research. 

As a Senator from West Virginia, 
where the coal economy is so vital a part 
of our economic health, I am cognizant 
of the sulfur problem as it relates to air 
pollution. So is my esteemed colleague, 
Senator RoBERT C. Byrp, who worked so 
diligently and effectively in the Appro- 
priations Committee to have this body 
fund more adequately the investigations 
into the sulfur oxides aspects of air pol- 
lution and to find ways to control them. 
I applaud the informative, and effective 
record Senator Byrn made in the hear- 
ings on supplemental appropriations for 
the air pollution control program. The 
facts growing out of that record are 
these: 3 

Of the $3,904,000 recommended for 
fiscal 1967 air pollution control additions 
by the administration and of the $3,- 
664,000 passed by the House, $3,204,000 
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was earmarked for research and devel- 
opment in the specialized area of seek- 
ing answers to sulfur oxide air pollu- 
tion problems. But in the Senate-passed 
$10,439,000 of mew supplemental funds 
for fiscal year 1967, the sulfur-oxide re- 
search fund would be increased from 
the $3,204,000 level to a far more mean- 
ingful and more realistic $9,979,000. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare officials, according to the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee report, 
gave assurance that this amount could 
be obligated or expended efficiently, 
wisely, and effectively this year. 

The cause of advancing the time when 
air pollution abatement will be more 
effective, and especially when sulfur 
oxides will be much less of a problem, 
will be served by House-Senate conferees 
on the supplemental appropriations 
Measure accepting the Senate increased 
figure. 

There must be accelerated research 
and development of answers to air pol- 
lution problems—especially those involv- 
ing sulfur oxides. Both the public’s 
health and the Nation’s economy require 
that the Congress and the Government 
of the United States act boldly—not tim- 
idly—in the funding of air pollution con- 
trol efforts, including and emphasizing 
the advancement of abatement tech- 
— 1 4 through research and develop- 
ment. 


TREASURY, POST OFFICE, EXECU- 
sr OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of H.R. 7501, 
the Treasury, Post Office, Executive 
Office, 1968 appropriation bill, and that 
it be laid down and made the pending 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. H.R. 
7501, an act to make appropriations for 
the Treasury, Post Office Department, 
Executive Office for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 
poses, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
nothing more will be done on the bill to- 
day, but it will be the pending business 
to be taken up after conclusion of morn- 
ing business on Tuesday next. 


DODD CENSURE RESOLUTION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Tuesday, 
June 13, 1967, after the reading of the 
Journal and the prayer, Calendar No. 
186, Senate Resolution 112, be laid down 
ou made the pending business at that 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 
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PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to say to the 
Senate that there will be no further 
votes or bills considered this afternoon. 


REPORT OF LIBRARIAN OF 
CONGRESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Li- 
brarian of Congress, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, his report, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1966, which with 
an accompanying report, was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr, MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments: 

H. R. 7501. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, and certain independent agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 283). 


RESOLUTION BY THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS GENERAL COURT 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. BROOKE] 
and myself, I submit a certified copy of 
a resolution from the Massachusetts 
General Court memorializing Congress 
to take action to establish responsibility 
for and to prevent a further recurrence 
of oil pollution on Cape Cod beaches. 

I ask that the resolution be appropri- 
ately referred, and printed in the Rrec- 
ORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Public Works, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING CoNGRESSS To 
TAKE ACTION ESTABLISHING RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY FOR AND PREVENTING FURTHER Rxcun- 
RENCE OF OIL POLLUTION ON CAPE CoD 
BEACHES 


Whereas, Tourism is the second most im- 
portant industry in Massachusetts; and 

Whereas, Cape Cod is a most popular vaca- 
tion region in the State; and 

Whereas, Forty miles of Cape Cod beaches 
have been polluted with oil; and 

Whereas, Marine wildlife in countless 
quantities have been killed because of this 
oil pollution; and 

Whereas, Marine fisheries are vital assets 
to Cape Cod and to the entire Common- 
wealth; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of Massachusetts urgently requests the 
Congress of the United States to take such 
action as may be necessary for fixing the 
responsibility for the source of this pollution 
and for preventing further recurrence of such 
damaging incidents in the future; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the members 
thereof from the Commonwealth. 
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House of Representatives, adopted, April 
24, 1967. 
[SEAL] WILLIAM C. MAIERs, 

Clerk. 
A true copy. Attest: 
Kevin H. WHITE, 


Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. MILLER: 

S. 1817. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act to expedite and facilitate adjustments 
of payments under certain conditions; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MILLER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading). 

By Mr. COTTON: 

S. 1818. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to include, among the 
benefits provided under the supplementary 
medical insurance program established by 
part B thereof, reimbursement of the first 
$180 per year of expenses incurred by an 
individual insured thereunder for prescribed 
drugs; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 1819. A bill to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of the American 
Legion; to the Committee on Banking and 


ner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. SMITH: 

S. 1821. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange certain property 
at Acadia National Park in Maine with the 
owner of certain property adjacent to the 
park; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 1822. A bill for the relief of Francois 
Wusette Splingaerd; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 1823. A bill for the relief of Alfred Hud- 
son David; to the Committee on the Judi- 
olary. 

By Mr. GRUENING: 

S. J. Res. 86. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
the President and Vice President; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. GRUENING when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


TO AVOID HEAVY POPULATION 
CONCENTRATIONS IN THE LOCA- 
TION OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. MILLER (for himself, Mr. BAYH, 
Mr. BURDICK, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. CURTIS, 
Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
HARTKE, Mr, HICKENLOOPER, Mr. HRUSKA, 
Mr. Lauscue, Mr. McGovern, Mr. MUNDT, 
Mr. NELSON, Mr. Pearson, Mr. PERCY, 
Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. Younc of North Da- 
kota, and Mr. Younc of Ohio) submitted 
a concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 29) 
to provide for use of a major factor of 
avoiding problems of heavy population 
concentrations in the location of Fed- 
eral Government activities and in Fed- 
eral Government purchasing and con- 
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tracting, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
MrLLER, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


REFERENCE OF SENATE BILL 1820 
TO COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. MUSKIE submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 127), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

S. RES. 127 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 1820) entitled 
“A Bill for the relief of Teresa Lindner, now 
pending in the Senate, together with all 
the accompanying papers, is hereby referred 
to the chief commissioner of the Court of 
Claims; and the chief commissioner of the 
Court of Claims shall proceed with the same 
in accordance with the provisions of sections 
1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the United States 
Code, as amended by the Act of October 15, 
1966 (80 Stat. 958), and report to the Senate, 
at the earliest practicable date, giving such 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon as 
shall be sufficient to inform the Congress 
of the nature and character of the demand 
as a claim, legal or equitable, against the 
United States and the amount, if any, legally 
or equitably due from the United States to 
the claimant. 


RETENTION AND AUGMENTATION 
OF U.N. EMERGENCY FORCE IN 
MIDEAST 


Mr. DODD submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 128) relating to the retention and 
augmentation of United Nations emer- 
gency force in the Mideast, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(See the above resolution, printed in 
full, when submitted by Mr. Dopp, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


EXPEDITION OF PAYMENTS UNDER 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill to amend the Social Security 
Act to expedite and facilitate the ad- 
justment of payments under certain con- 
ditions, and ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be printed in the Recorp, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1817) to amend the Social 
Security Act to expedite and facilitate 
adjustments of payments under certain 
conditions, introduced by Mr. MILLER, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8. 1817 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
204 of the Social Security Act, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 204. (a) Whenever the Secretary 
finds that more or less than the correct 
amount of payment has been made to any 
person under this title, proper adjustment 
or recovery shall be made, under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary, as follows: 
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“(1) With respect to payment to a person 
of more than the correct amount the Sec- 
retary shall decrease any payment under this 
title to which such overpaid person is en- 
titled, or shall require such overpaid per- 
son or his estate to refund the amount in 
excess of the correct amount, or shall de- 
crease any payment under this title payable 
to his estate or to any other person on the 
basis of the wages and self-employment in- 
come which were the basis of the payments 
to such overpaid person, or shall apply any 
combination of the foregoing. 

“(2) With respect to payment to a person 
of less than the correct amount, the Secre- 
tary shall make payment of the balance of 
the amount due such underpaid person, or, 
if such person dies before payments are com- 
pleted or before negotiating one or more 
checks representing correct payments, dispo- 
sition of the amount due shall be made un- 
der regulations prescribed by the Secretary in 
such order of priority as he determines will 
best carry out the purposes of this title. 

“(b) In any case in which more than the 
correct amount of payment has been made, 
there shall be not adjustment of payments 
to, or recovery by the United States from, 
any person who is without fault if such ad- 
justment or recovery would defeat the pur- 
pose of this title or would be against equity 
and good conscience. 

„e) No certifying or disbursing officer shall 
be held liable for any amount certified or 
paid by him to any person where the ad- 
justment or recovery of such amount is 
waived under subsection (b), or where ad- 
justment under subsection (a) is not com- 
pleted prior to the death of all persons 
against whose benefits deductions are au- 
thorized.” 


A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
FOR THE ELECTION OF THE PRES- 
IDENT THAT WOULD SAFEGUARD 
THE POSITION OF THE STATES 
WITH SMALL POPULATION IS 
PREFERABLE TO THE PROPOSED 
ELECTION BY POPULAR VOTE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a joint 
resolution to amend the Constitution of 
the United States with respect to the 
method of electing the President and 
Vice President. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Amendments, under the able and 
distinguished leadership of the junior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH] is cur- 
rently conducting hearings on Senate 
Joint Resolution 2 which would provide 
for the election of the President and 
Vice President by popular vote. 

The American Bar Association has 
called the electoral college system of 
electing the President and Vice President 
of the United States “archaic, undemo- 
cratic, complex, ambiguous, indirect and 
dangerous.” This is a serious indictment 
of the electoral college system and in 
many respects it is deserved. 

The change espoused by the American 
Bar Association would provide for the 
election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent by popular vote. The objective, in 
the words of our distinguished majority 
leader, MIKE MANSFIELD, should be to 
have the Presidency “subject to the direct 
and equal control of all the people.” 

The question is whether this objective 
can be achieved only by electing the 
President and Vice President of the 
United States by direct popular vote. 
Is there a better way of achieving such an 
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objective and at the same time maintain- 
ing a function in the process for the 
States and preserving the status of the 
smaller States? 

One alternative suggested is to have 
presidential and vice presidential electors 
chosen in the same manner as Members 
of the Congress. This would mean that 
one elector would be chosen from each 
congressional district and two in each 
State would be chosen at large, as are 
Senators. This system has much to com- 
mend it and I have accordingly embodied 
this proposal in the Senate joint reso- 
lution which I have introduced so that 
it may be before the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments and wit- 
nesses heard on it. 

This alternative, of course, would have 
worked unfairly if it were not for the 
Supreme Court's decision requiring one- 
man, one-vote with respect to the ap- 
portionment of congressional districts. 
When the Supreme Court’s decision is 
fully implemented—as is rapidly being 
done—then the district system proposed 
will approximate the election of the 
President and Vice President of the 
United States by popular vote, but re- 
taining not only a function for the States 
but also the States’ format. 

I am particularly concerned about the 
effects of the proposal to elect the Presi- 
dent and Vice President by popular vote 
because I represent a State with the 
smallest population in the union. In the 
1964 presidential elections Alaskans cast 
44,329 votes for the Democratic nominees 
for President and Vice President and 
22,930 votes for the Republican nominees. 
On a nationwide scale, 43,128,956 votes 
were cast for the Democratic nominees 
and 27,177,872 votes were cast for the 
Republican nominees. In an election of 
the President and Vice President by di- 
rect popular vote, it is my fear that 
Alaska’s small number of votes would be 
overwhelmingly overshadowed by the 
votes of the more populous States. The 
vote of the individual Alaskan would thus 
be downgraded and become insignificant 
and the status of the State of Alaska as 
an entity would be lost. It is primarily to 
preserve the effectiveness of the votes of 
the voters in the small States and to 
maintain a significant role for the 
smaller States as distinct entities that I 
am proposing this amendment to the 
Constitution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 86) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States providing for 
the election of the President and Vice 
President, introduced by Mr. GRUENING, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF A MORE 
EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CON- 
TRACTS AND ACTIVITIES 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I submit 
a Senate concurrent resolution, spon- 
sored by myself and many of my col- 
leagues, under which we would resolve 
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that it is the sense of Congress that in 
the location or transfer of any Federal 
activity or in the award of any Federal 
contract or subcontract other than on a 
competitive bid basis, a major factor en- 
tering into the decision by the Federal 
Government shall be the promotion of a 
more orderly and uniform growth of the 
population of the various States and the 
areas within the several States to the end 
that problems of heavy concentrations 
of population will be avoided or mini- 
mized in order that more opportunities 
for wholesome living will be available to 
more people. 

I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
current resolution be printed in the REC- 
orD, and that the concurrent resolution 
be printed and appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, will be printed in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 29) was referred to the Committee 
on Government Operations, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 29 

Whereas heavy concentrations of popula- 
tion are causing a proliferation of social and 
economic problems which tend to deprive 
numerous citizens of an opportunity for 
wholesome living for themselves and their 
families, and 

Whereas unrestrained commercial and 
population expansions will result in rapid 
increases and concentrations of municipal 
refuse, of agricultural solid waste, of smog- 
producing hydrocarbons, of nitrogen oxides, 
and in a rapidly increasing concentration of 
population, and 

Whereas the location of sites for activities 
of the Federal Government and purchasing 
and contracting of the Federal Government, 
coupled with the mobility of our population, 
have caused and will continue to strongly 
influence regional and local concentration of 
population, and 

Whereas the rate of population growth of 
certain regions of the United States has been 
substantially lower than the national rate 
of population growth, and 

Whereas many such regions possess not 
only abundant resources for economic de- 
velopment but, equally important, unpar- 
alleled opportunity for wholesome living for 
people who wish to remain or move into 
them: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress that in the location or transfer 
of any Federal activity, or in the award of 
any Federal contract or subcontract (other 
than on a competitive bid basis), a major 
factor entering into decision by the Fed- 
eral Government shall be the promotion of 
a more orderly and uniform growth of the 
population of the various States and the 
areas within the several States to the end 
that problems of heavy concentrations of 
population will be avoided or minimized in 
order that more opportunities for whole- 
some living will be available to more people. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy], has a statement which he 
wishes to accompany his cosponsorship 
of this Senate concurrent resolution. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CHARLES H. PERCY 


I am pleased to join the junior Senator 
from Iowa in cosponsoring this resolution to 
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encourage a more equitable distribution of 
federal government contracts and activities. 
The increasing concentration of productive 
enterprise in a few areas of the country is 
harmful. 

First, we must take into account the de- 
fense needs of our country. Aside from the 
fact that we should disperse our defense 
work for security reasons, the impact on the 
distribution of scientific, professional and 
educational talents caused by heavy urban 
concentrations have a detrimental and unfair 
effect on those areas of the country deprived 
of the talents of the men involved. 

We further compound the problems of the 
cities when new jobs are continually created 
in the same urban areas. Water pollution, air 
pollution housing shortages, and traffic con- 
gestion are only a few of the problems that 
come from heavy concentrations of popula- 
tion. Large concentrations of population also 
cause a proliferation of social and economic 
problems which are evidenced by the rising 
rates of crime and delinquency. To counter- 
act these problems, government must re- 
spond with welfare programs, mass transit 
assistance, larger police forces, air pollution 
standards and a multitude of other service 

ms. 

To the extent that we can make jobs avail- 
able in less populated areas, we will not 
further contribute to the already huge ex- 
penditures for urban problems. This is the 
real economy in the approach which the 
Senator from Iowa is proposing. By lessening 
the trend to large population concentrations 
we will begin to lessen the already excessive 
burden which our urban areas now face in 
order to make our large cities habitable. 


RESOLUTION ON RETENTION AND 
AUGMENTATION OF U.N. EMER- 
GENCY FORCE ALONG ISRAEL- 
EGYPTIAN FRONTIER 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I send to 
the Chair, for appropriate reference, a 
resolution stating, among other things, 
that it is the sense of the Senate that the 
administration should use all its influ- 
ence to urge the retention and augmen- 
tation of the U.N. Emergency Force in 
the Middle East. 

The presence of the U.N. forces in a 
buffer zone on either side of the Arab- 
Israel frontier reduces the danger of war. 
Its withdrawal would greatly augment 
this danger. 

I am alarmed by the news that Secre- 
tary General U Thant has given in to 
Nasser’s demand that all U.N. forces be 
withdrawn from the Egyptian portion of 
the buffer zone. The U.N. Emergency 
Force is stationed in the area pursuant to 
a resolution of the United Nations, to 
which Egypt acceded. These forces, it is 
my contention, cannot and should not be 
withdrawn because of a unilateral de- 
mand from Nasser. 

My resolution is motivated by the con- 
viction that the preservation of peace in 
the Middle East demands the retention 
and even the augmentation of the U.N. 
Emergency Force in its present positions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 128) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, as follows: 

S. Res. 128 


Whereas reports of the past few days con- 
firm that Egyptian and Syrian and Israel 
forces are massing on their respective fron- 
tiers and that the press of the Arab nations 
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is talking of an Arab “holy war” against 
Israel; and : 

Whereas at noon today Secretary-General 
U Thant gave in to President Nasser's de- 
mand that the United Nations Emergency 
Force be withdrawn from the Egyptian por- 
tion of the buffer zone; and 

Whereas such a capitulation by the United 
Nations would greatly augment the danger 
of an Arab-Israel war and would completely 
destroy both the moral authority and the 
credibility of the United Nations as a peace 
keeping force; and 

Whereas the danger that an Arab-Israel 
War may soon expand into a larger war in- 
volving the major nations points to the need 
for the most urgent action to prevent any 
further deterioration of the situation in the 
Middle East: Now, therefore, be it 
- Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the United States should call for the re- 
tention and the augmentation of the United 
Nations Emergency Force if this is neces- 
sary to prevent the outbreak of war, and 
that the administration should offer to con- 
tribute up to 50 per centum of the costs of 
such augmentation; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the United States should call for the 
augmentation of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force if this is n to prevent 
the outbreak of war, and that the adminis- 
tration should offer to contribute up to 50 per 
centum of the costs of such augmentation; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the administration should call upon 
our friends and allies and upon the Soviet 
Government as well to use every diplomatic 
resource to prevent the calamity of an Arab- 
Israel war and to preserve peace in the 
Middle East. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son] be added as a cosponsor of the bill 
(S. 1582) to foster high standards of ar- 
chitectural excellence in the design and 
decoration of Federal public buildings 
and post offices outside the District of 
Columbia, and to provide a program for 
the acquisition and preservation of 
works of art for such buildings, and for 
other purposes, to be known as the Fed- 
eral Fine Arts and Architecture Act, at 
its next printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

objection, it is so ordered. 
Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH], 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE], 
the Senator from New York IMr. 
Javits], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Murruy], and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] be added 
as cosponsors of S. 1646, to amend the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act in order to pro- 
vide financial assistance for the con- 
struction of solid waste disposal facili- 
ties, and for other purposes, at its next 
printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of S. 1684, to provide for the 

blishment of an Office of Natural 
Science Research in the National Park 
Service; to establish a system of fellow- 
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ships for support of research in the nat- 
ural sciences; and for other purposes, the 
name of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
BayH] be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of S. 1794, a bill to provide for 
an income tax credit or deduction for 
certain political contributions and to re- 
vise the laws relating to corrupt election 
practices, the names of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Percy] be 
added as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND], I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at its next printing, 
the names of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Sparkman], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower], be added cospon- 
sors of the bill (S. 1423) to amend the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire], I ask unani- 
mous consent that the name of the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits] be 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1717, the med- 
ical stockpile donation bill, at its next 
printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE FORGOTTEN HUMAN RIGHTS— 
CONVENTION ON FREEDOM OF 
ASSOCIATION—LXXVI 


Mr. PROXMIRE: Mr. President, I have 
urged ratification of the Human Rights 
Conventions on Forced Labor, Genocide, 
Political Rights of Women, and Slavery 
during every session of the 90th Con- 
gress. 

These four conventions are all pend- 
ing before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. I mean no disrespect to 
either that outstanding committee or its 
distinguished chairman [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
when I express dismay and disbelief at 
the failure of the Senate to ratify any 
of these conventions. 

However, Mr. President, there is a fifth 
human rights convention pending be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee— 
the Convention on the Freedom of Asso- 
ciation. 

This convention, which I have failed 
to mention before, should most definitely 
be ratified along- with the other four 
human rights conventions. 

The Convention on Freedom of Asso- 
ciation was submitted to the Senate on 
August 27, 1949, by President Truman: 
It has languished in the committee, al- 
most totally ignored, for nearly 18 years. 

Simply stated this convention guar- 
antees the right of workers and em- 
ployers, without distinction, to establish 
and join organizations of their own 
choosing. 

At the time of its adoption, this con- 
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vention received the unanimous backing 
of both American business and American 
labor. Certainly nothing has occurred in 
the intervening 18 years to convince the 
Senate that the freedom of association 
should be in any way abridged. re 

This convention has already been rati- 
fied by 71 nations, but not by the United 
States of America. 

I am grateful to Mr. James B. Carey, 
Director of Labor Participation of the 
United Nations Association of the Unit- 
ed States of America, who ably repre- 
sented the United States at the 1945 San 
Francisco Conference as secretary of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, for 
bringing the facts about the Convention 
re Freedom of Association to my atten- 

on. 

Certainly this convention is in har- 
mony with existing Federal statutes. No 
new laws are needed. 

Certainly in the United States where 
the American worker has contributed 
greatly to and shared in the highest 
standard of living achieved by any so- 
ciety in recorded history, we believe in 
the wisdom and justice of the freedom of 
association. 

I would therefore ask the Senate to 
ratify the Convention on the Freedom of 
Association along with the Conventions 
on Forced Labor, Genocide, Political 
Rights of Women, and Slavery. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Wisconsin: Why is 
it necessary to adopt these conventions? 
We have all the laws on the books in the 
United States now as covered by these 
conventions, and more. In considering 
these conventions, I believe that we are 
always in danger of altering or changing 
our Federal Constitution. In many of the 
treaties which come before the Senate, 
we must watch that all the time, or we 
will be constantly eroding the Federal 
Constitution and its safeguards through 
the treaty route. 

Of course, Iam in sympathy with the 
purposes of all these conventions, but we 
have enough laws on the books already, 
as the Senator has just stated, covering 
all these subjects. The fact is, we have 
been pioneers in the world on them. 

I cannot understand the tremendous 
push being made by certain organizations 
and groups to have these treaties rati- 
fied. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa that near- 
ly every day, as I have said, since the 
Senate has been in session this year, 
I have been saying why I think we should 
adopt these conventions. We have been 
asked by the President to adopt them. 
They have been adopted by many other 
countries. We should adopt them because 
this country has great influence through- 
out the world. We are the leading coun- 
try in the world, in my judgment, and I 
am sure that is true in the judgment of 
the Senator from Iowa. 

When we take a step toward ratify- 
ing the conventions against genocide and 
forced labor and slavery and for the po- 
litical rights of women and the freedom 
of association, we can have a great im- 
pact on many countries, including 60 
new nations in the last 25 years, many 
of which are drawing up their constitu; 
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tions and basing those contributions on 
these conventions. There are some coun- 
tries where the principle of freedom of 
association is not honored. It is in this 
country. When this country makes it a 
matter of international policy, as well 
as national policy, it can have great im- 
pact on many countries. 

That is the reason why Presidents Tru- 
man, Eisenhower, and Kennedy asked 
for it; why the United States has adopt- 
ed it. Seventy-one countries have thought 
enough of this particular treaty, includ- 
ing every major country of the world, to 
adopt it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the Senator 
will permit me another observation, the 
arguments the Senator makes are all 
chimerical. We have the laws now. We 
stand against the very things that these 
treaties attempt to prevent in other coun- 
tries. I do not know why I have to eat 
olives because others eat olives. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think the best rea- 
son was given by Ambassador Goldberg 
last Sunday when he said in his judg- 
ment we will not ever have a peaceful 
world until we establish just societies. 
It is not just a matter of having justice 
in our country, but by ratifying these 
treaties we have an influence in other 
countries so that those other nations 
will follow these policies. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do not want 
to impose on the Senator’s time. I hate 
to see these statements go unchallenged, 
as they are from time to time, because 
there is another side to this question. 

Mr. CLARK, May I make one comment 
to the Senator from Wisconsin, perhaps 
in the presence of the Senator from 
Iowa? It was my privilege to serve on an 
ad hoc subcommittee of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. It considered the Hu- 
man Rights Convention or treaty. It did 
not consider the Genocide Treaty. I wish 
we had. The informal understanding was 
that, once the other treaties were re- 
ported and ratified, we would take up the 
Genocide Treaty. 

I sat through all the hearings of the 
subcommittee, which was chaired by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. 
An absolutely irrefutable case in support 
of each one of these treaties was, in my 
opinion, made by the witnesses, particu- 
larly Ambassador Goldberg, who ap- 
peared in support of them. The small 
right-wing organizations who came in to 
oppose them, in my opinion, made no case 
whatsoever. 

I do not regard myself as a particu- 
larly competent constitutional lawyer, 
but I did practice law for 25 years. There 
is not a scintilla of evidence that any one 
of these treaties has the slightest effect 
on the Constitution of the United States. 
The question is asked as to why we 
should ratify them, because these princi- 
ples are embodied in our laws. We should 
ratify them because we took the lead in 
calling them to the attention of the 
United Nations years ago and in haying 
these treaties adopted by the United 
Nations. 

I think, if for no other reason—and 
there are many—because Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt took the leading part in ad- 
vocating these treaties when she was a 
delegate to the United Nations, we should 
have ratified these treaties long ago. 
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I congratulate the Senator from Wis- 
consin for standing up on the floor and 
calling attention to the fact that we 
should have ratified these treaties a long 
time ago. 

I regret that I find myself in disagree- 
ment with the Senator from Iowa. This 
is not the first time I have done so, and 
it probably will not be the last time. I 
hope what I have said has not been too 
hard. 

I congratulate the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania. 
There is ho one whose support I would 
rather have than his. And let me add in 
conclusion that we should ratify these 
treaties because they would establish in- 
ternational agreements—solemn treat- 
ies—to eradicate tangible evils that have 
been, are being, and will be practiced in 
many parts of the world today. 

I have given instance after instance on 
the floor of this Senate of forced labor, 
of human slavery, of genocide, of the 
failure to accord rights to women. 

Again and again Wisconsin and Iowa 
and Pennsylvania boys have shed their 
blood fighting these injustices and dying 
in the process, as they are fighting in- 
justice in Vietnam today. 

We have spent huge sums in foreign 
aid to try and achieve a more just as well 
as a more peaceful world. 

Now, why should the United States not 
exert its very considerable international 
influence to support these conventions 
for international justice recommended 
by the United Nations and the President 
of the United States. 


URGENT NEED FOR ACTION DIPLO- 
MACY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
address the Senate on an emergency 
which appears to be developing very 
rapidly in the Near East, or the Middle 
East as some call it. In any case, it is 
the area of the eastern Mediterranean 
and Persian Gulf encompassing Israel 
and the Arab States. The time for quiet 
diplomacy in the Middle East has passed. 
This is the time for action diplomacy. 
Tanks and military units are on the 
move and tempers are growing short. 
We can no longer keep the peace by 
urging others to keep calm. We must act 
on a broad international front or else 
the entire Middle East could become em- 
broiled in a general conflagration. 

I have been sounding the “alarum 
bells” on this situation in the Middle 
East for some time. From November 26 
to February 13, I engaged in an ex- 
change of correspondence and talks with 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk. More 
recently, on April 27, I delivered a speech 
on the floor of the Senate advising our 
Government to internationalize respon- 
sibility now in the Middle East in order 
to prevent the United States falling into 
another Vietnam-type situation where we 
virtually alone have to bear the brunt 
of responsibility. My promptings went 
unheeded by our own Government, by 
the United Nations, and by the Soviet 
Union. 

It is all there for everyone to see: the 
British beginning to withdraw from 
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Aden, leaving that former colony and 
the new South Arabia Federation in the 
growing grip of terrorist organizations; 
the ever-present and dangerous daily 
clash of arms in the Yemen; the air 
strikes and use of gas by the United Arab 
Republic against Saudi Arabia—and that 
war is being fomented by Mr. Nasser, the 
very man who is mobilizing in the Sinai 
now; the burgeoning conflicts between 
rival Arab States; Syrian terrorist at- 
tacks across the Israel frontier; and the 
increasing restiveness of the Palestine 
Liberation Army dedicated to the over- 
throw of Israel and also being used 
against the Government of Jordan. 

This army is being recruited from 
among the Arab refugees for whom we 
provide 70 percent of their maintenance. 

Any one of these could have set off 
a spark. Now all of these are being cou- 
pled with the most dangerous possibil- 
ity of all—the prospect of a direct clash 
between the United Arab Republic, 
Syria, and Israel. 

As I have said, this is now a time for 
action diplomacy, and I urge our Gov- 
ernment: iet 

First. To request an emergency meet- 
ing of the U.N. Security Council. We 
should lay before the Council a proposal 
requesting the Secretary General to keep 
the 3,400-man U.N. Emergency Force in 
the Gaza strip. Despite United Arab Re- 
public insistence that UNEF leave this 
territory under its control, the U.N., on 
its own initiative, must act in the inter- 
est of world peace. The U.N. has been 
criticized in recent years for not taking 
the initiative in crisis situations—pre- 
cisely the situations it is designed to head 
off. If there ever was a time for the 
U.N. to show that it is capable of head- 
ing off actual hostilities, this is it. I 
realize that Secretary General U Thant 
has already declared that he has no 
alternative but to remove the U.N. 
peacekeeping force because the United 
Arab Republic insists upon it. The Se- 
curity Council, however; could override 
this decision in the interest of peace in 
the Middle East. The removal of the 
UNEF buffer between Israel and United 
Arab Republic forces could well produce 
the clash of arms in the Gaza strip—even 
by accidental incident—when the forces 
of Israel and the United Arab Republic 
confront each other directly—that could 
release all the pent-up hostilities in the 
entire region. 

It is one thing to ask UNEF to with- 
draw from the Sinai Peninsula; it would 
be quite another for the United Arab 
Republic to push UNEF out against the 
will of the U.N. Security Council. 

I think U.N. Secretary General U 
Thant—though I do not blame him, be- 
cause he feels his responsibility is lim- 
ited—is moving too fast in approving 
the withdrawal of the UNEF peace force. 
Only the Security Council can do any- 
thing about it; and it should meet at 
once. 

Second. To call upon the Soviet Union 
to act responsibly to keep the peace. The 
Soviet Union is the principal supplier 
of arms and economic aid to Syria, 
United Arab Republic, and Iraq, and for 
this, it bears a heavy responsibility. 
Therefore, these Arab nations should 
be receptive to appeals for peace from the 
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U.S.S.R., the very nation upon whom they 
are dependent for the sinews of any war 
that they would wage. Let the Soviets 
revive the spirit that gave them such 
responsibility in the world, and that 
led them to host Tashkent, which averted 
a bloody Indian-Pakistani war. The 
world now waits on the brink for the 
Soviets to join in a movement for peace, 
i in this case the U.S.S.R. is doing so 
ttle. 

Third. To make immediate and urgent 
diplomatic representation in London and 
Paris regarding the continued adherence 
of the British and the French—and ours, 
too, Mr. President—to the tripartite 
agreement of 1950. This agreement 
pledged the three major powers to guar- 
antee the borders of all Middle East na- 
tions. There are many in the region 
now—and certainly President Nasser is 
one of them—who feel that the powers 
will no longer honor this agreement. We 
must tell them this weekend that the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France will act to honor this pledge. 

There is a fourth point. I think it is 
high time that our State Department re- 
view very carefully all our commitments 
on the Palestine-Arab refugees. We pay 
70 percent of the support for the Arab 
refugee camps which are being used as 
recruitment centers for terrorist groups. 
I think the purpose of the refugee centers 
is highly distorted, and it is high time 
we phased out of that situation in some 
way. Let responsibility for that settle- 
ment rest where it should, though we 
would be more than willing, I am sure, 
to refinance the resettlement of these 
refugees from the Arab States, their 
present host, to any other part of the 
world where they may be peaceably set- 
tled, including the United States, where 
they would always be welcome, I am sure. 

Referring again to my third point, it 
would be preferable for the tripartite 
powers—that is, the three powers which 
entered into the agreement of May 1950, 
guaranteeing the armistice borders of 
Israel and the Arab States—to act in 
concert, but failing that, each individual 
power, especially the United States, 
should give notice that it intends to live 
up to its commitments. This does not 
mean that we must go to war or send 
forces in; it does mean we do believe that 
the Tripartite Pact continues in effect. 
That is a very important thing, in and 
of itself. 

I close, Mr. President, as follows: 

The Middle East is rapidly heating up 
to the explosion point, as recent reports 
plainly indicate. 

The armies of Syria and Egypt, 
equipped with modern Soviet weaponry, 
are massed on Israel’s borders. On the 
one hand, the leaders of those nations 
threaten to exterminate Israel and on the 
other they threaten their brother Arab 
nations, especially Saudi Arabia and 
Jordan. Israel, on its part, has begun to 
mobilize and continues to protest to the 
international community the stepped- 
up kill-and-run raids across its borders 
by Arab terrorists. The Soviets have 
asked the United States to withdraw the 
6th Fleet from the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean. The United States, of course, will 
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not comply, which only builds the situa- 
tion up to one of even more intense heat. 

This past weekend, in the Arabian 
peninsula, Soviet-built Egyptian aircraft 
bombed two towns inside Saudi Arabia, 
killing civilians and destroying homes. In 
South Arabia and Aden, guerrillas, 
armed, financed, and provoked by the 
Egyptians, have stepped up their ter- 
rorism against the British and those 
Arabs who favor a course of independ- 
ence they believe inimical to Egyptian 
interests. And in nearby Yemen, where 
the civil war between royalist and re- 
publican forces continues in its fifth year, 
relations between the United States and 
the Yemeni Republican Government are 
near the breaking point as the anti- 
American campaign there has mounted 
in intensity. 

As if that were not enough, across the 
Red Sea, in East Africa, bolstered by 
Soviet and Egyptian arms aid, Somalia 
has stepped up its 344-year-old frontier 
battle against British-backed Kenya to a 
degree that, according to recent reports, 
might well involve the major powers. 
And, at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
Iraq has renewed its pressures against 
oil-rich Kuwait over disputed land 
claims. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. In a moment, I have only 
one bit more. 

Mr. President, the situation in the 
Middle East is at the explosion point. 
We can no longer deny that an inter- 
national crisis of the gravest sort has 
been created, and it must be dealt with 
immediately by all powers who profess 
an interest in world peace. 

So, Mr. President, I hope our Govern- 
ment will now finally bestir itself, and 
move into this situation, especially with 
the Soviet Union, and will call spades 
spades, as they richly deserve to be. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York has the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from New York, I think, has made some 
most timely observations in keeping 
with some of the positions which he has 
taken in the past, and some of the 
warnings he has given, and I com- 
mend him for this general statement. 

I should like to ask, however, if the 
Senator has a rationalization for the 
timid position of U Thant, the Secretary 
General of the United Nations. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have none whatever, ex- 
cept the fact that the Secretary Gen- 
eral may feel himself—and I do not like 
to use this word, but I think it accurately 
expresses the situation—a little naked in 
terms of power. Unless the Security 
Council acts in the face of a demand 
which Nasser could conceivably back up 
by a show of force, he is alone. 

The Secretary General had one bad 
experience in the Congo, where U.N. 
troops were actually engaged in a fire 
fight. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. What was the 
purpose of putting troops in there, if 
they were not to keep the peace? 
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Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly right. I 
could not agree with the Senator more. 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER. What was the 
purpose of putting U.N. forces in the 
Gaza strip, if it were not to keep the 
peace? Now when the peace is really 
threatened, Mr. U Thant takes off down 
ee the woods like a frightened rab- 

t. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly right. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. And retreats at 
the very first chilly wind from Cairo. 

Mr. JAVITS. This is a time of testing 
for the United Nations. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. It is beyond me. 
It seems to me that this will have dealt 
the United Nations a further crippling 
blow, because the basic purpose of the 
United Nations was not to form a de- 
bating society, necessarily, but to as- 
sure—and I quote some of the advocates 
at the time because I was here when we 
finally ratified the treaty—“the preserva- 
tion of international peace in the world.” 

It seems to me that this action of Mr. 
U Thant is anything but courageous in 
that position. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Thant is faced with 
a fact, not a theory. He actually has 
agreed to pull out the U.N. forces, and 
therefore the only thing that we can 
do now is to move in with some superior 
authority which can keep them there. 
Once moved out, it will be mighty dif- 
ficult to move them back, I can assure 
the Senator. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It might be 
better to stand and resist for a while, 
than to run out before there is any real 
danger. 

It seems to me that he is running in 
advance of any real danger in this situa- 
tion. It is possible that if he stood fast 
or had the United Nations forces stand 
fast there, it might relieve the situation 
considerably. However, I do not see 
much chance of that now. 

I do agree that the situation is very 
tense. 

With reference to the tripartite 
agreement of 1950 in which Great Brit- 
ain and the United States and France 
agreed to the sanctity of the borders of 
the Middle Eastern countries, does the 
Senator have any idea that France will 
keep that agreement based upon the 
history of France within the last couple 
of years? 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not. I do not wish to 
indicate that it will not keep the agree- 
ment. I do not know whether it will or 
not. I would simply ask them to do so, 
and ask them so firmly and so forcefully 
and directly that it will be unmistakable 
that we are talking about an agreement 
which we believe to be in force and 
which we consider that they are honor- 
bound to live up to. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am very 
much concerned over the war clouds that 
are gathering today in the Near East 
and the apparent willingness of the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations to 
withdraw the one military force that 
would prevent a wholesale outbreak of 
fighting in that area of the world. 

The situation apparently developed to 
its present crisis stage 2 days ago when 
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Egypt’s dictator Gamal Abdel Nasser 
notified U.N. Secretary General U Thant 
that he wanted the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force removed from the buffer 
area between Israel and Egypt. 

The UNEF constitutes the peace- 
keeping force assigned under a U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution of November 5, 
1956, to restore order after the end of 
the fighting in the Sinai and the Suez 
Canal Zone. 

The UNEF presently is made up of 
about 3,400 men from Brazil, Canada, 
Denmark, India, Norway, Sweden, and 
Yugoslavia. 

Nasser’s action was taken immediately 
after he conferred with the Russian Am- 
bassador to Egypt. 

There is every reason to believe that 
this first move—contained in a note from 
the Egyptian chief of staff to the Indian 
commander of the UNEF—was confined 
to a demand only that Egypt wanted 
Yugoslav troops, patrolling the 120-mile 
Sinai frontier, to be pulled back into the 
Gaza strip on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

But as word began to circulate that 
U Thant was wavering in response to 
the Egyptian demands, the demands 
increased. 

Now we learn that U Thant has capit- 
uated and has notified all parties that 
he is removing completely the U.N. 
peacekeeping forces. 

This is a shocking development that 
has brought to a point of hysteria the 
more belligerent of Israel’s neighbors. 
Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Jordan, and Kuwait 
are not only announcing their intent to 
drive the Israelis into the sea, but are 
in the process of mobilizing and moving 
their troops into position. 

As to Israel, I have no doubt that the 
tough little nation will give a good ac- 
count of itselfi—even though its 275,000 
men under arms will be outnumbered 
two-to-one. In previous tests of steel, 
trigger-happy neighboring countries 
have regretted tangling with that 18- 
year-old nation. 

But why should the free world let this 
tension lead to outright bloodshed? 

Why, I ask, is the Secretary General 
of the United Nations apparently acting 
beyond his authority to remove from 
the scene the only force that can main- 
tain peace in that tinderbox? 

The UNEF was put into that area to 
keep the peace, which it did for 10 years. 
Does the U.N. Secretary General believe 
that a peacekeeping force must be re- 
moved whenever one of the belligerent 
parties asks the force to depart so that 
it can start a fight? , 

There is a serious question whether 
that is not a decision to be made by the 
entire United Nations membership, not 
that of a Secretary General. Cannot the 
Secretary General wait until the U.N. 
membership decides the question? 

And even if U Thant has such author- 
ity, it is ironic indeed that the man who 
speaks frequently on the subject of re- 
storing peace to Southeast Asia, the man 
who is so ready with the advice to the 
U.S. Government in its problems in Viet- 
nam, that same man—when faced with 
impending hostilities over which the U.N. 
has jurisdiction—is apparently ready to 
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do the one thing that will bring an out- 
break of war. 

I urge this Senate, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States, to use every 
means available to us to persuade the 
Secretary General to keep the U.N. 
peacekeeping force on the scene until 
a reasonable solution can be worked out 
that will prevent the spilling of blood 
and preserve the existence of Israel, the 
great friend and ally of the United 
States. 

In this grave situation, the U.N. should 
meet at once in emergency session. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. I. I. RABI ON HIS 
RETIREMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it gives 
me great pleasure to call attention to a 
recent article which appeared in the New 
York Times honoring Dr. I. I. Rabi, Nobel 
laureate in physics at Columbia Univer- 
sity who retired this week. 

His retirement marks the end of 40 
years of distinguished and loyal service 
to the United States. In a larger sense 
Dr. Rabi has not only left a legacy to this 
generation for in teaching the Nation’s 
youth of the potential dangers as well as 
benefits of modern science he has ren- 
dered a service to future generations of 
all nations. 

I have been privileged to know Dr. Rabi 
as a close personal friend and my affec- 
tion and respect for him is great. I am 
sure that he has indelibly imprinted his 
wisdom upon the minds and hearts of 
those he has taught, and all who know 
him 


I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A NOBEL LAUREATE WILL Cur CLASSES AFTER 
40 YEARS—COLUMBIA’S HIGHEST PROFESSOR, 
I. I. RABI, ENDS 40-YEAR CAREER 

(By John Leo) 

Dr, I. I. Rabi, Nobel laureate in physics, re- 
tired from teaching yesterday after a 40- 
year career at Columbia University. 

“I don't believe in boring people,” he said 
after his last class. When you're too old to 
go on, your best friends won't tell you, and 
there’s nothing worse than an elder states- 
man of science. 

“Besides, physics is a young man’s game, 
Newton and most of the few really great 
physicists made their important discoveries 
while still in their 20’s, You have to be very 
smart to be a physicist. Older men are wiser, 
but the young ones are smarter.” 

Dr. Rabi, who is 68 years old, won the 
Nobel Prize in 1944 for work during the 
nineteen-thirties on molecular beam res- 
onance. During World War II he led a re- 
search team in Cambridge, Mass., that helped 
develop radar. “It was merely an applica- 
tion of 19th-century science,” Dr. Rabi said 
yesterday. 

U.S. BOMBING CITED 

Dr. Rabi, a former consultant to the atomic 
bomb project at Los Alamos, in more recent 
years has been a leader among scientists 
seeking disarmament. He told his final class 
yesterday that American nuclear power is 
so vast that it is distorting human relation- 
ships around the world. 

“Just because we got there first,” he said, 
“doesn’t mean that we should have the power 
of life and death over the whole world. 
When you get that powerful you begin to 
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lose pity for the human condition. We can 
see this right now in our bombing of North 
Vietnam.” 

Dr. Rabi has long been concerned with 
efforts to end the isolation of science from 
the humanities. His last teaching chore, a 
one-semester course for 30 undergraduates, 
was titled “The Philosophical and Social Im- 
plications of the 20th-Century Physics.” He 
likes to talk of the need for the two cultures 
to “interpererate,” but admits that “It’s not 
really going well.” 

The scientist, he says, remains “an invisi- 
ble man,” while even minor literary figures 
are celebrated and humanized in biographies 
and articles. A cartoon on his office wall ex- 
presses this idea. A woman sitting on a couch 
is calling to her husband in another room: 
“Edward, what was it you won that Nobel 
Prize for?” 

AND WHAT Is SCIENCE? 


“Science has got to be taught humanisti- 
cally, and vice versa,” he said yesterday. “That 
simply isn’t being done.” He added that sci- 
ence is only one way of being imaginatively 
concerned with the world, but it is the only 
concern that constantly rechecks its own 
fundamentals. 

During the final lecture, a student rose and 
asked “What is science?” 

I've been asked that many times,” Dr. 
Rabi said with a laugh, “and I always reply, 
Don't fence me in.“ He went on to describe 
science as a self-checking, open-ended sys- 
tem that follows what appears most reason- 
able on the evidence. 

“The fact that a system of ideas works is 
no guarantee of truth,” he said. “Science 
doesn’t give certainty any more, but only 
probability. If you tried to explain this to 
your grandmother, I suppose you'd just have 
to retreat and say it works.” 


THE ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues, two articles dealing with various 
aspects of the antipoverty program writ- 
ten by Mr. Sar Levitan, one of the Na- 
tion’s foremost authorities in this field. 

Mr. Levitan’s first article, entitled 
What's New on the Poverty Front,” is 
an excellent summary of developments 
on the antipoverty program, and con- 
tains some penetrating comments on the 
study of the program presently being 
carried on by the Senate Subcommittee 
on Employment, Manpower, and Poverty. 
The second article, on “The Pitfalls of 
Guaranteed Income,” appeared in the 
May 18 issue of the Reporter magazine. 

In that second article, Mr. Levitan 
points out that a uniform guaranteed in- 
come would contain built-in inequities if 
it were not varied according to cost-of- 
living differentials. I agree, and I would 
like to include in the Recor» at this point 
copies of an exchange of correspondence 
I have had with the Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity on the need for 
developing statistics which would allow 
us to vary levels of assistance according 
to cost-of-living differences. 

Mr. President, I commend all three of 
these items to the close reading of my 
colleagues in the Congress. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wat's NEw ON THE Poverty FRONT? 
(By Sar A. Levitan) 

The Economic Opportunity Act remains as 

controversial today as on March 16, 1964, 
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when President Johnson first exhorted the 
nation to wage a total war on poverty. In the 
interim, nearly $4 billion has been committed 
to the program. Some question the degree of 
commitment considering the needs, and 
others “view with alarm” the lack of results 
from such huge expenditures. While many of 
these criticisms are to be expected, the at- 
tacks of former friends and colleagues should 
be very disturbing to officials responsible for 
administering the Economic Opportunity 
program. Recently, at Senate hearings, two 
architects of the legislation indicated strong 
reservations about the direction of the pro- 
gram and its administration. Paul N. Ylvis- 
aker, Director of Community Affairs for the 
State of New Jersey and former Ford Founda- 
tion official responsible for the “gray areas 
program” (a forerunner of community ac- 
tion), has charged that the war on poverty 
“lacks a comprehensive national strategy.” 
Richard W. Boone, a former top official of 
the Community Action Program, has called 
for limiting the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity to the operation of CAP and overall 
planning and monitoring of antipoverty 
measures, delegating all other administrative 
responsibilities to other federal agencies. 

In spite of this, obituaries for the Office of 
Economic Opportunity are premature. In his 
message to Congress on March 14, 1967, 
President Johnson indicated strong support 
for the continuation of the program and few 
responsible opponents of the legislation have 
called for its elimination, While the Presi- 
dent’s claims for the achievements during 
the first two years of operations under the 
Economic Opportunity Act may have been 
overstated, the fact remains that the lives 
of many poor have been affected by the 
legislation. Though the antipoverty warriors 
have, no doubt, exaggerated the achievements 
made under the program, the Economic Op- 
portunity Act has contributed to the 2 mil- 
lion decline in the number of poor. Possibly 
a fifth of this total decline is the direct 
result of programs created by the Economic 
Opportunity Act, particularly the job crea- 
tion and training programs. 

Beyond these measurable achievements of 
the program, many services have been of- 
fered to the poor which do not pull them 
out of poverty but help to improve the 
quality of their lives. These services include 
Head Start and other educational programs 
which may help poor youngsters, Remedial 
education programs, supported by CAP 
funds, may prevent potential school drop- 
outs or, at least, make the years spent in 
school more meaningful. A recent case study 
by the Wall Street Journal (March 21, 1967), 
reporting the impact of community action 
programs on a family headed by a woman 
with nine young children in Pittsburgh, is 
illustrative. While the story stresses that the 
changes wrought by these programs are not 
fundamental, it tells of numerous minor 
forms of assistance given to this family. Ac- 
cording to the story, “Poverty workers have 
helped her with some second-hand furni- 
ture, a good deal of expert advice, a few dol- 
lars when money was badly needed—but her 
income hasn't improved, nor would it be 
likely to.” In addition, the children have 
been helped, though the impact cannot be 
measured: “They've gone places and done 
things they might never have without the 
poverty program. They’ve attended special 
schools to upgrade their educational skills, 
they've romped in the countryside away from 
the city slums, been taught to see possibili- 
ties for self-expression in painting or sculpt- 
ing or sawing away at a violin.” Whether 
the poor get the maximum bang for each 
public dollar spent cannot be answered here. 

For fiscal 1968, President Johnson has pro- 
posed that Congress appropriate $2.06 billion 
for OEO, an increase of 20 percent above the 
‘appropriations during the current fiscal year 
(Table 1). The biggest increase, if Congress 
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approves the Presidential budget, will occur 
in funds allocated for job creation and train- 
ing of adults, Although Head Start will be 
maintained at about the same level, the 
President proposed extension (Follow- 
Through) of the program to kindergarten 
and the first two grades of elementary school. 
The apparent increase in funds requested for 
the Job Corps is misleading. During the cur- 
rent fiscal year the Job Corps had over $100 
million which though committed during fis- 
cal 1966 were spent in 1967, Thus, the Job 
Corps expended $93 million more than was 
actually appropriated for 1967. The proposed 
boost in birth control funds, small in ab- 
solute terms, portends a significant change 
of federal policy in this important area, po- 
tentially the most pregnant (if the term can 
be used in connection with family planning) 
measure in combatting poverty. 

The fate of President Johnson's proposed 
OEO budget is not clear at this time and is 
difficult to predict on the basis of previous 
action. Congress has played thus far only a 
passive role in the poverty program. In 1964, 
it approved the President’s program with 
few changes (PHRA, March-April 1967, pp. 
9-14) and made only minor changes in the 
proposed antipoverty budgets for fiscal 1965 
and fiscal 1966. Last year, Congress assumed 
a more active role in reviewing the Economic 
Opportunity Act. The result was a $137 mil- 
lion cut from the President's proposed ap- 
propriations, the earmarking of funds for 
specific CAP-supported activities, and the 
imposition of regulations relating to Job 
Corps operations. However, the hearings on 
the Economic Opportunity Act were largely 
perfunctory and shed little light on the op- 
erations of the program. The debate in both 
Houses on the legislation has also contrib- 
uted little to the image of Congress as a 
deliberative body. Reflecting the level of the 
discussion in 1965, one Congressman inserted 
in the Congressional Record, as part of the 
debate on extending the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, the telephone directory of OEO. 
The highly partisan debate was not, how- 
ever, a complete loss. It inspired Congress- 
man James H. Scheuer of New York to in- 
sert in the Record the following poetic con- 
tribution, summarizing the House debate: 


“The time has come, the walrus said, 
To talk of many things, 

Of Haddads, Redskins, telephone books, 
And cabbages and kings.” 


The 1967 Congressional review of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act promises to be of a 
higher quality. It would be too much to hope 
that partisan politics will take a back seat, 
and that Congress will review each of the 
programs on its merits. A Subcommittee of 
the House Education and Labor Committee 
is planning a careful review of the $2 billion 
federally-funded manpower programs, in- 
cluding the pertinent EOA programs which 
account for nearly half of the total amount, 
The Senate Subcommittee on Employment, 
Manpower and Poverty has already embarked 
on a detailed review of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act. Senator Joseph S. Clark, Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee, has promised a 
“nonpartisan investigation ranging over the 
entire structure and operations of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity” with the goal of 
ascertaining “where have been its successes 
and where its failures, what are its proven 
strengths and what its weaknesses.” Based 
on its investigation, the Subcommittee is to 
present “constructive innovations for future 
action.” 

Given the best intentions and a competent 
but small staff, it is still doubtful whether 
the Senate Subcommittee can live up to its 
Chairman's expectations. It must complete its 
studies and come up with a bill by mid-sum- 
mer, if the Senate is to act on extending the 
Jegislation. With limited resources (the Sen- 
ate has seen fit to allocate only $165,000 for 
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the study) and time to appraise the record 
of the agency, the Subcommittee can hardly 
overcome the present serious deficiencles of 
OEO operational data. Even if the needed data 
were available, it is doubtful whether the 
members of the Senate Subcommittee would 
be able to reach any conclusive judgments 
about the respective merits of each program, 
In the final analysis, the future scope and 
direction of the Economic Opportunity pro- 
gram will be determined by past political 
commitments and value judgments of the 
individuals involved. Despite the recent pre- 
occupation by Executive agencies with pro- 
gram-planning-budgeting-systems, no ade- 
quate techniques have been developed to 
judge, for example, the relative cost effective- 
ness of the Job Corps and the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps or the relative merits and effec- 
tiveness of Head Start, neighborhood centers, 
legal aid or other programs funded by CAP. 

Nevertheless, it is evident that the Clark 
Subcommittee is bent on conducting a 
thorough appraisal of the antipoverty pro- 
grams, a conclusion amply supported by the 
opening phase of the hearings, held in March, 
Critics and friends of the program testified, 
Indicative of the direction of the hearings 
was a panel of representatives of poor peo- 
ple. Expecting the usual ballyhoo, critics 
charged in advance that the witnesses re- 
hearsed their testimony. The performance of 
these witnesses proved that the charges were 
unfounded. It is also promising that Senator 
Clark has refused to introduce a new bill 
prior to. the hearings, as is customary. He is 
awaiting the results of his study and investi- 
gations before introducing new legislation. 

Whatever legislation results from the re- 
view and possible overhauling of the Econom- 
ic Opportunity Act, it has become increas- 
ingly clear that these measures which em- 
phasize self-help in rehabilitating the train- 
ing the poor will, at best, produce slow results. 
The results of OEO publicity have been more 
successful and have created anticipations of 
more rapid reduction of poverty, and many 
find the slow progress and the gap between 
word and deed frustrating. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the search for new weap- 
ons to decimate the enemy in short order 
has intensified. The new proposals center on 
lifting the poor out of poverty by providing 
them income. 

Programs to provide income are not new. 
The Social Security Act of 1935 provided for 
income maintenance for the aged popula- 
tion and temporary aid to workers forced 
into idleness, Coverage has since been ex- 
tended to include dependent survivors of 
workers covered by the social insurance sys- 
tem and to those who become permanently 
disabled, Pensions are also paid to perma- 
nently disabled war veterans and to their 
dependents. More relevant for the poor is 
the public assistance program, also estab- 
lished under the Social Security Act, which 
provides financial aid to four categories: the 
aged, the permanently disabled, the blind 
and families with dependent children. The 
annual price-tag of these public assistance 
programs, which provide income to some 8 
million persons, has recently climbed to more 
than $5 billion. The cost and the coverage 
have been increasing consistently during the 
past two decades, particularly for Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children. 

The AFDC program has been under in- 
creasing attack from foes and friends alike. 
The major criticism is that the program 
tends to perpetuate poverty, providing little 
or no incentive to escape public assistance. 
In most cases, any earnings of a family are 
deducted from public assistance payments. 
These deductions amount to a 100 percent 
“tax” on income. When a mother (about 90 
percent of AFDC families are headed by fe- 
males and incapacitated males) secures a job 
paying in excess of her assistance payment, 
the family is dropped from the rolls, If she 
loses her job, which happens frequently be- 
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cause of the marginal nature of employ- 
ment available to public assistance recipi- 
ents, she may find it difficult to be rein- 
stated on the public assistance rolls. The 
system is therefore administered to dis- 
courage any incentive to gain employment 
and to escape poverty. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that there has 
been a strong clamor to terminate the pres- 
ent harsh and demeaning public assistance 
system and to substitute a more universal 
form of cash assistance to the poor. The 
most widely discussed proposal is to utilize 
the present income tax machinery as a ve- 
hicle for supplying income to the poor. While 
the concept is appealing, its implementation 
is hindered by some inherent difficulties 
which cannot be elaborated here. Adminis- 
tration spokesmen have not committed them- 
selves on the merits of the various schemes 
that have been proposed, but the President 
has promised a study of the subject. 

President Johnson, however, has already 
sent two messages to the 90th Congress pro- 
viding for the expansion of income mainte- 
nance programs which represent a big step 
towards alleviating poverty. In his Message 
on Older Americans, the President recom- 
mended that minimum Social Security bene- 
fits be raised from $44 to $70 for an individ- 
ual and to $100 for those covered by the 
System for a period of 25 years. Married 
couples will receive an additional 50 percent. 
With regard to public assistance, the Presi- 
dent recommended the establishment of fed- 
eral standards requiring each state to raise 
cash payments to provide for minimum 
needs, as determined by the state. The bene- 
fits for all other Social Security recipients 
would be increased by an average of 15 per- 
cent. 

Turning to the opposite end of the age 
spectrum, the President amplified his rec- 
ommendations dealing with poor children to 
provide AFDC recipients some incentive to 
seek employment. The proposal would per- 
mit parents to earn $50 each month with a 
maximum of $150 per family without reduc- 
tion in assistance payments. To aid poorer 
states to meet the new outlays, the President 
recommended an increased federal share of 
payments for public assistance. In addition, 
the President would expand, with increased 
federal participation, a variety of publicly- 
supported social services to the poor, includ- 
ing medical care to children and youths. 

The proposals to raise Social Security ben- 
efits appear to have a good chance of pas- 
sage by the present Congress. There is even 
talk, supported by some Republican groups, 
of raising the minimum monthly benefits to 
$80. However, the recommendations to lib- 
eralize public assistance are not expected to 
fare as well. 

Though the programs inaugurated under 
the Economic Opportunity Act have received 
major public attention, the Bureau of the 
Budget has estimated that total federal ex- 
penditures to assist the poor in fiscal 1968 
will amount to $25.6 billion if Congress ap- 
proves the President’s recommendations 
(Table 2). While there is room to question 
the relevance of some components included 
in this total figure, it may be estimated that 
the Economic Opportunity programs repre- 
sent about a tenth of the total federal anti- 
poverty effort. And, if Congress approves the 
total Presidential budget for coming fiscal 
year, the proposed increases in the Economic 

Opportunity programs will account for only 

_ one-ninth of the total recommended boost in 
the federal antipoverty package, 

There is little likelihood that the Presi- 
dent’s exhortations of 1964 to wage a total 
war on poverty will be backed up by deeds in 
the near future. The hortatory pronounce- 
ments of fighting poverty seem to indicate 
that the public is taking to heart the admoni- 
tion of the Psalmist that “the needy shall 

not always be forgotten,“ but for the time 
being there is only hope for the second part 
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of this admonition that “the expectation of 
the poor shall not perish forever.” 


TABLE 1.—Economic Opportunity Act, 1967 
allocations and President’s proposal, 1968 


Un millions] 
1967 funds 1968 
allocated | President’s 
(estimate) | proposed 
budget 
— oY 5 $2, 060 
* and employment 734 | 944 
321 
| 70 
Community action program | 1, 022 
Heads 337 
Headstart followthrough--|_.......-..-. 135 
Upward Bound 25 35 
Adult and remedial edu- 
n 28 31 
Neighborhood centers. 85 120 
5 th — 2 = 
Legal Bas gs 22 47 
Planning, training, tech- 
nical assistance, and 
administration 63 
Research and demonstra- 
OE we Be 35 
Other programs 149 
Migrant labor 27 
Rural loans 20 
VISTA 31 


Source: Office of Economic Opportunity. 


TABLE 2.—Estimated Federal funds for pro- 
grams assisting the poor, fiscal years 1966- 
68 1 

[In billions of dollars] 


om » SP 
A — Aon 


p 


Education and training: 
HEW: 


Elementary and Second- 
Education Act of 


Other SPREE ED: 
yas 5 and dee 


OES. CAP. 
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TABLE 2.—-Estimated Federal funds for pro- 
grams assisting the poor, fiscal years 1966 
68 —Continued 


In billions of dollars] 


1966 
actual 


Agency and category 


Serer, ete.—Con. 
HUD 


Public housing and rent 
supplements 0.1 
Urban renewal and other- 3 
Interior: Services to In- 
Giana ete... 5-2 -.2-25 5,42 2 
Tahoe Employment, youth, 
and other services. 


Subtotal—— 


! As suggested in the notes, these data seem to overstate 
the cost of the programs in ai aid 12 the en The a 
12 both 1 

N 2 es . 

(1) AllOASDI benefits paid to the poor are included. 
657 rogram to rich and 
poor eficiaries have contributed to the 

progran, it would be more appropriate to include as 
par ot programs in aid of the poor only that part of the 

ts which are paid as a result of weighing benefits 
in favor of low earners. 


(2) 60 percent of total EDA appropriations for com- 
munity ties, industrial loans, and nical assist- 
ance, and 55 


percent of — — — 3 under the 
Appalachian Nes are ineluded under the theory that 
the purpose of these programs is to aid depressed areas, 
However, most of the funds go to businessmen and con- 
struction workers. The extent that the benefits of these 
programs trickle down to the poor is not known, but is 
certainly less than is presumed by the Bureau of the 
Budget estimate. 

(3) Many urban renewal rojects have a total negative 
effect on the poor by demolishing their homes without 
Jott alternative suitable places of residence. The 

tification for allocating 25 percent of urban renewal 

c ol the poor is not 
ap aren 

t seems clear, therefore, that the tablo overstates the 


total cost of Federal programs in aid of the poor. A more 
realistic estimate would reduce the total ($25,600,000,000) 
by at least 6. 

Less than $50,000,000. 


Note.—Figures may not add because of rounding. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Budget. 


THE PITFALLS OF GUARANTEED INCOME 
(By Sar A. Levitan) 


Three years have elapsed since President 
Johnson exhorted the nation to wage a total 
war on poverty. Congress responded to the 
President’s call by enacting the Economic 
Opportunity Act and a related series of laws, 
and there has been broad public support of 
the legislation. Nevertheless, even the most 
ardent advocates of this war admit that the 
measurable achieyements have been minimal 
and that its future direction remains in 
doubt. Although the number of the poor, as 
counted by official government statistics, has 
declined during the past three years by some 
two million, thirty-two million remain poor. 
And most of the six per cent decline was 
the result of economic growth and a tighten- 
ing labor market, a product of monetary and 
fiscal policies and the demands of the war in 
Vietnam. 

HELP AND HUMILIATION 

Many supporters of the war on poverty find 
the slow progress frustrating. However, their 
commitment to combat poverty persists. 
Since the strategy designed in 1964 has, at 
best, produced minimal results, it is hardly 
surprising that the search for new weapons 
which will dispatch the enemy in short 
order has intensified. In contrast to the anti- 
poverty program, which has concentrated on 
self-help measures aimed at rehabilitating 
and training the poor, the new proposals cen- 
ter on lifting the poor out of poverty by pro- 


. viding them income. 


Programs to provide income aren't new. 
The Social Security Act of 1935 provided for 
income maintenance for the aged population 
and temporary aid to workers forced into 
idleness. The coverage has since been extend- 
ed to include dependent survivors of workers 
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covered by the social insurance system and 
to those who become permanently disabled. 
Pensions are also paid to permanently dis- 
abled war veterans and to their dependents. 

Most relevant for the poor are the public- 
assistance programs, also established under 
the Social Security Act. They provide finan- 
cial aid to some 7.5 million persons in four 
categories: the aged, the permanently dis- 
abled, the blind, and families, with depend- 
ent children. The annual cost of these pro- 
grams has recently amounted to more than 
$5 billion. Both the cost and the coverage 
have been expanding consi: tently during the 
past two decades, particularly for the pro- 
gram of Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children. 

The AFDC program has been under in- 
creasing attack from foes and friends alike. 
The major criticism is that the program 
tends to perpetuate poverty, providing little 
or no incentive to escape public assistance. 
In most cases, any earnings of a family are 
deducted from the public-assistance receipts. 
These deductions are tantamount to a one 
hundred per cent tax on income. When a 
mother (about ninety per cent of arpc fami- 
lies are headed by females and incapacitated 
males) secures a job paying in excess of her 
assistance payment, the family is dropped 
from the rolls. If she loses her job, which 
happens frequently because of the marginal 
employment available to the public-assist- 
ance recipient, she may find it difficult to be 
reinstated on the rolls. Thus the way the 
system is administered discourages any in- 
centive to gain employment and to escape 
poverty. 

Though the Federal government contrib- 
utes more than half of the total cost of the 
program, its administration, within broad 
Federal standards, is left to the states; they 
determine qualifications, eligibility, and the 
level of benefits. Many poor families cannot 
qualify for assistance, and those who do are 
subjected to continued harassment and con- 
trol of their lives. 

It is no wonder, then, that there has been 
a clamor to terminate the present harsh and 
humiliating public-assistance system and to 
substitute a more comprehensive form of 
cash assistance to the poor, The most widely 
discussed proposals would utilize the present 
income-tax machinery as a vehicle for sup- 
plying income to the poor. The law, currently 
providing only for the collection of taxes, 
would be extended to include grants based on 
family or individual income—a negative in- 
come tax. This idea has gained the support 
of persons with varied social and economic 
philosophies, and their proposals defy the 
usual label of liberal or conservative. The 
question is, Would they work? 

The implementation of any guaranteed in- 
come plan, including the negative income 
tax, must resolve two basic issues: the 
amount of aid that would be given to the 
poor and the impact that the guaranteed 
income would have upon the incentive to 
work. In its simplest form, a negative income 
tax would allow the poor to claim a prede- 
termined portion of their income below the 
poverty threshold. For example, according to 
government statistics, the poverty threshold 
for a family of four is about $3,130. Assuming 
that the negative income-tax rate were fixed 
at fifty per cent, a family of four with an 
annual income of $1,000 would receive an 
additional $1,065 from the government. If the 
family had no income at all, its total nega- 
tive income tax would be $1,565, or fifty per 
cent of its total minimum needs. The net 
annual cost of such a plan, after deduction 
of current public-assistance payments, would 
amount to about $5 billion. It would alleviate 
poverty but would by no means eliminate it. 

Other proposals for a negative income tax 
would eliminate poverty by overhauling the 
present tax system to grant poor people 
enough money to bring all of them up to the 


poverty threshold. For example, a family of 
four with an income of $2,000 a year would 
receive a grant of $1,130; if the family had no 
income, it would receive $3,130. Such a pro- 
gram would require payments totaling an 
estimated $11 billion a year. However, the 
guarantee of a poverty-level income would 
remove the pecuniary incentives for millions 
of people to work, since their incomes would 
remain at the poverty threshold whether or 
not they held jobs. Ten million workers in 
the United States earn less than $1.50 an 
hour—that is, $3,000 a year or less even if 
they work full time throughout the year. 
To counter this possibility of lessened incen- 
tive, a workable plan must permit low-wage 
earners to keep at least a portion of their 
earned income. Thus a family of four with 
an income of $3,000 might be able to claim 
a negative income tax of, say, $1,200, making 
its total income higher than the family with- 
out a wage earner. This would, of course, in- 
crease the cost of the program beyond the 
$11 billion needed simply to bring all poor 
people up to the poverty threshold. The mag- 
nitude of the cost would depend on the ex- 
tent of incentives that any plan would pro- 
vide. A reasonable plan, according to Pro- 
fessor Robert J. Lampman of the University 
of Wisconsin, would double the annual cost 
of the plan to about $22 billion. 


HALF A LOAF—OR MORE? 


Of the various negative income-tax pro- 
posals, those of economists Milton Friedman 
and James Tobin have received the widest 
eurrency. 

Friedman, now president of the American 
Economic Association, served as an adviser 
to Republican Presidential candidate Barry 
Goldwater in 1964. His advocacy of the nega- 
tive income tax stems from his opposition 
to the welfare state and the interference of 
public-assistance administrators in the lives 
of their clients, On close examination, his 
plan hardly offers a panacea to the poor. 
Essentially, Friedman favors an income guar- 
antee, but he would eliminate publicly sup- 
ported welfare programs to maximize con- 
sumer “free choice.” And, concerned that a 
guaranteed income would lessen the incen- 
tive to work, he proposes that income main- 
tenance be limited to fifty per cent of mini- 
mum needs. The poor would therefore exer- 
cise free“ market choice with only half the 
income needed to reach the poverty thresh- 
old. Granted that government-sponsored 
welfare programs often fail to meet their in- 
tended goals, it hardly requires sophisticated 
analysis to see that the poor would be hard 
put to replace the services now offered under 
such programs with their “fifty per cent in- 
come.” 

Tobin, a Yale professor who was an eco- 
nomic adviser to President Kennedy, would 
not only continue and strengthen the pres- 
ent job-creation, training, and other social- 
service programs aimed at helping the poor; 
he would also extend the negative income tax 
beyond the poverty threshold. Though Tobin 
would have a relatively low income guarantee 
of $400 annually per individual ($2,000 for 
a family of five), he would allow an individ- 
ual to keep two-thirds of his earnings in ad- 
dition to the guaranteed income, Under this 
plan the annual income of a family of five 
could rise to $6,000 (more than fifty per cent 
above the poverty threshold) before it lost 
its guaranteed income. 

The benefits of these two plans are signifi- 
cant for the working poor. The Tobin plan 
would virtually eliminate poverty among the 
two million poor families (with about five 
and a half million children) whose heads 
work full time but because of low wages are 
still counted among the poor. However, of 
the majority of the poor who are too old, 
young, ill, or encumbered with family re- 
sponsibilities to accept gainful employment, 
both plans would leave some worse off than 
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they are now under public assistance. In a 
number of states, including California and 
New York, the level of public~-assistance 
benefits is higher than the guaranteed in- 
come of $375 per individual proposed by 
Friedman or the $400 proposed by Tobin. If 
these states are to maintain their present 
level of income for the poor, public assistance 
or some other form of supplementation 
would have to be continued. 

Of course, the guaranteed income could be 
raised far above Tobin’s suggested level in 
order to provide a basic decent“ income for 
all, as others have proposed. But their 
schemes would be much costlier than the 
estimated $22 billion a year needed to raise 
the income of all to the poverty threshold 
while still providing incentives to work. Even 
under the Tobin plan, about half the popu- 
lation would benefit, requiring annual pay- 
ments of about $4 billion to people above the 
poverty threshold and raising the tax levels 
of the other half, who would have to finance 
the plan. The “positive” taxpayers also de- 
serve some consideration. 

Aside from the high costs, a negative in- 
come tax would raise many new problems. It 
would distribute uniform minimum amounts 
to all beneficiaries. But the cost of living 
varies widely among urban areas and be- 
tween urban and rural areas. While govern- 
ment statistics show that the poverty thresh- 
old for a family of four in urban areas is 
now about $3,100, the same size family in a 
rural area requires only about seventy per 
cent of that amount to meet its basic needs. 
A uniform guaranteed income would there- 
fore contain inherent inequities. 

A guaranteed income program also contains 
serious administrative difficulties and lends 
itself to abuse. Owners of small businesses, 
farmers, or persons with other income-pro- 
ducing assets could divest themselves of their 
income by deeding or gifting their properties, 
whereupon they would become entitled to 
receive the full measure of guaranteed in- 
come. While such abuses might be minimized 
by Internal Revenue Service detective work, 
the problem of determining eligibility would 
remain. Present public assistance is geared 
to provide for basic needs, even though it 
does so inadequately. How would the income 
deficit of the negative income-tax recipient 
be paid? If he had to wait until his income 
deficit made him eligible, he would not re- 
ceive the aid when he needed it most. On 
the other hand, if payments were made on 
the basis of income anticipations, they would 
be based on guesses; and if actual income 
exceeded advance estimates, the subsidies 
would have to be repaid—a difficult burden 
on low-income recipients. In addition, bene- 
ficiaries would not be able to predict illnesses 
or other unforeseen mishaps. Under these 
circumstances, a negative income tax would 
still have to be supplemented by some form 
of public assistance. 

Another inherent deficiency of the nega- 
tive income tax is that income differentials 
between skilled and unskilled workers would 
be reduced. While there is nothing sacrosanct 
about present wage differentials, there is 
little information about what impact the 
narrowing of income differentials would have 
on the supply of skilled and technical 
workers. Would it discourage apprenticeship 
or the learning of skills? Would skilled 
workers succeed in pushing up differentials 
narrowed by the guaranteed income and thus 
increase inflationary pressures? The present 
state of knowledge does not offer definitive 
answers to these questions. Before a guaran- 
teed income is accepted, more insights about 
what motivates people to acquire skills is 
needed, lest the guaranteed income create 
distortions in the operations of the economy. 

The impact that the guaranteed income 
would have on participation of the labor 
force, or the willingness of people to work 
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once they are assured a minimal income, is 
even more in doubt. It would depend partly 
upon the level of the guaranteed income. 
Tobin’s modest guarantee, plus the liberal 
incentives to earn income above the guar- 
antee, can hardly be expected to discourage 
people from working. But this assumes that 
jobs would be available. Many of the poor are 
stranded in slums or in depressed areas and 
in impoverished rural areas where work op- 
portunities are extremely limited. Even a 
modest guaranteed income might well be- 
come another barrier keeping many of these 
unemployed and underemployed workers 
from seeking gainful employment in areas 
where jobs are available. 


A BONUS FOR BABIES 


In the last few years, family allowances 
have received considerable attention as an 
alternative to the negative income tax. Those 
who favor universal allowances to families 
with children point to the fact that the nega- 
tive income tax relies upon a means test to 
qualify individuals to receive assistance, 

The proposal of Professor Daniel P. Moyni- 
han of Harvard, a former Assistant Secretary 
of Labor and one of the architects of the 
Federal war on poverty, has received wide 
publicity. His plan calls for an annual dis- 
tribution of $9 billion in family allowances. 
On the surface this would appear a rather 
generous plan that should go a long way 
toward the reduction of poverty, considering 
that this is nearly double the amount we 
now spend on public assistance. However, 
this plan calls for the distribution of this 
amount among all families with children— 
the rich and the poor. Since the average 
monthly allowance per child would amount 
to only about $10, the plan would hardly be 
a substitute for the present public-assistance 
program. It would merely equal the public 
assistance offered in Mississippi, which pays 
the lowest benefits of all fifty states. The 
Moynihan proposal, based essentially on Ca- 
nadlan experience, may be politically attrac- 
tive and have considerable appeal to lower 
middle-class families with growing children, 
but it leaves much to be desired as a tool to 
help the poor. 

An alternative plan was proposed by Alvin 
L. Schorr, an official of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Arguing 
that family needs are greatest in the forma- 
tive years, Schorr would provide $50 per child 
through age six and $10 a month for older 
children. To reduce the cost of his plan, he 
would eliminate the present income-tax ex- 
emptions for children. Thus the benefits ac- 
cruing to rich families would be reduced 
because a considerable portion of the chil- 
dren’s allowance benefits would be paid in 
taxes. Still, families with incomes up to about 
$40,000 would come out ahead and the annual 
cost would amount to about $12 billion. 

It would seem that the proponents of fam- 
ily allowances go a long way to avoid a 
means test and that the advocates of nega- 
tive income-tax schemes are constrained to 
provide a minimum decent income to the 
poor, lest they interfere with incentives to 
work. For every child from a poor family re- 
ceiving imcome under a universal family 

allowance, four better-off children would also 
receive aid; and whereas only one of every 
seven families is poor, half of the American 
families would benefit by the Tobin plan. 

President Johnson has taken notice of the 
wide debate concerning universal income 
support by announcing in his 1967 Economic 
Report that he would appoint a commission 
“to examine the many proposals that have 
been put forward, reviewing their merits and 
disadvantages.” The commission, when it is 
appointed, will have two years to prepare 
the report. In the absence of a formal admin- 
istration position, Federal officials have avoid- 
ed taking a stand on the negative income tax 
or related plans, It is, however, no secret that 
the Tobin plan, possibly with some modifica- 
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tions, has received sympathetic consideration 
by top Office of Economic Opportunity offi- 
cials. 


Meanwhile, the needs of the poor are too 
pressing to wait for completion of additional 
studies. Without negating the potential bene- 
fits of universal income-maintenance plans, 
there is a simpler way to help the poor. 

Since the poor are not a homogeneous lot, 
it should not come as a surprise that no single 
plan can be adapted to their needs. Social 
Security already provides a very effective 
vehicle to supply income to the aged. Un- 
fortunately, the present minimum benefits 
are too low and leave many of the aged in 
dire poverty. President Johnson’s proposal to 
raise the minimum from $44 to $70 per month 
would help to reduce poverty among the aged, 
and raising the minimum by another few 
dollars would practically eliminate it. This 
can be done with little concern that income 
guarantees for the five million aged poor 
would reduce incentives to work and, anyway, 
the present law permits recipients of Social 
Security to earn an additional $1,500 a year 
without reducing their benefits. 


WAYS AND MEANS 


To provide income for the other twenty- 
seven million poor, a means test remains 
necessary, keeping in mind the observation 
of a perceptive social worker that a means 
test does not have to be mean.” The present 
harsh qualification test, requiring detailed 
checks and continuing justification, can be 
easily eliminated, as the experience of the 
Federal government in administering the 
pension plan for veterans has demonstrated. 
After proving eligibility, all a veteran has to 
do to qualify for a pension is to file a rela- 
tively simple form. Thereafter, once a year, he 
must submit information needed by the Vet- 
erans Administration to keep his claim active. 
The annual data, filed on a postcard-sized 
form, include information about the veteran’s 
assets, income, and dependents eligible to re- 
ceive benefits. The same system can be 
adapted for recipients of public assistance; 
the New York City Welfare Department is 
already experimenting with such a plan. 

The level of public-assistance benefits in 
most states should also be raised. At pres- 
ent, each state determines the annual cost 
of basic needs. The median basic needs cal- 
culated by the states for a mother with three 
children on arp is about $2,500, However, in 
two of every three states the actual benefits 
fall below this predetermined minimum 
need. In a recent message to Congress, Presi- 
dent Johnson proposed that each state be 
required to pay the full amount of basic 
needs according to its own determination. 
In addition, the President proposed that 
monthly earnings up to $150 per family 
would not affect the level of benefits that 
a family is entitled to receive under public 
assistance. A better plan for providing in- 
centive to work would permit a family to 
maintain a predetermined proportion of any 
earned income, depending upon its need. 
Adoption of this type of proposal with a sim- 
plified means test would greatly improve the 
public-assistance program and would leave 
social workers free to help rehabilitate fam- 
ilies and offer them necessary social services 
that would help them escape from poverty. 

Finally, there will still be many employ- 
able members of families on public assist- 
ance, The best way to help them escape pov- 
erty is to provide them with employment op- 
portunities. This can be achieyed either 
through the government's assuming the re- 
sponsibility as “an employer of last resort,” 
providing jobs to potential workers who can- 
not secure employment on the open market, 
or by subsidizing private employers to pro- 
vide jobs for the poor. 

The needs of the poor are pressing, and it 
is obvious that the present anti-poverty pro- 
gram will provide only limited aid. The im- 
mediacy of the need to alleviate poverty re- 
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quires concentration upon tailor-made pro- 

grams to help the poor, Plans for a more 

perfect society must walt a little longer. 
FEBRUARY 13, 1967. 

Hon. SARGENT SHRIVER, 

Director, Office of Economic Opportunity, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SarGE: I am writing to urge that your 
agency adopt a new approach in d 
those persons in the poverty category eligible 
for assistance under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act. A number of letters from my 
New York constituents and research under- 
taken by my own staff have convinced me 
that the present procedure, under which a 
$3,130 poverty level is applied nationwide, 
acts seriously to discriminate against those 
areas of the country, particularly urban areas, 
where the cost of living is above the national 
average. 

As I understand it, the $3,130 income ceil- 
ing figure for a non-farm family of four 
derives from statistics developed in the So- 
cial Security Administration based upon the 
average nationwide cost of food and other 
basic necessities. This system does not make 
allowances for place-to-place differences in 
living costs among places of different sizes 
and in different geographic locations. It as- 
sumes an average situation, without regard 
to differentials in the cost of living. These 
differentials can be substantial with regard 
to such items as rent and food costs: for 
example, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development has set income ceilings 
for rent supplement recipients which vary 
from city to city according to housing costs, 
with these ceilings varying from a high of 
$5,769 in New York City to a low of $2,700 
in Fort Worth, Texas, for a family of four. 

To the extent that the number of people 
in a State with incomes below a fixed mone- 
tary amount is relevent in determining the 
allocation of funds under the Act among 
the States, those States with relatively high 
living costs would receive an unfairly low 
allocation. Moreover, whether or not the 
number of people below the poverty line 
may have an impact on allocations of funds 
between States, it does have an impact on 
allocation and personal eligibility within a 
State, since its application results in an 
understatement of the number of poor peo- 
ple (in real dollar terms) in areas of rela- 
tively high living costs. 

In light of these concerns, I would ap- 
preciate from your agency a report on three 
matters: (1) the extent to which the ap- 
plication of a nationwide poverty ceiling, 
without variances for cost of living differen- 
tials, results in under-allocation of Econom- 
ic Opportunity Act funds (including funds 
for delegated programs) to areas of high 
cost of living; (2) the extent to which the 
application of the fixed poverty ceiling pro- 
duces an inappropriately low allocation of 
funds to urban areas and other areas of high 
cost of living within the States; and (3) the 
extent of theagency’s plans, if any, to apply 
in the future a variable poverty ceiling 
taking account of differing costs of living. 
With regard to the last question, I would 
like to know whether or not the data pres- 
ently exists, or is under development, which 
would allow the use of such a variable pov- 
erty ceiling based on cost of living differen- 
tials. I would like, of course, to have your 
general suggestions as to any charges which 
might be desirable in this regard, whether or 
not they relate to one of the three specific 
questions I pose. 

I greatly hope that such a variable income 
ceiling, even in rough form, can be put into 
effect in time to govern allocations and ell- 
gibility determinations for fiscal year 1968 
appropriations under the Economic Oppor- 
‘tunity Act. I am also writing to Secretary 
Wirtz on this matter, and would be happy to 
receive a joint reply from your two agencies 
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if you think that is desirable. A copy of my 
letter to Secretary Wirtz is attached for your 
information. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senator. 
OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, 
Washington, D.C. March 11, 1967. 
Hon. JACOB K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: The problems you 
raise in your letter of February 13, concern- 
ing standards for defining personal eligibility 
for various EOA programs have been of sub- 
stantial concern to us for some time. We 
have received a number of letters from in- 
dividuals in New York and in many other 
States expressing similar viewpoints. We 
share these concerns and have done a good 
deal of analysis of the various questions 
involved. 

I think it is helpful at the outset to dis- 
tinguish several issues. The major distinc- 
tion is that between the allocation of funds 
among States and communities on the 
one hand, and the eligibility of individuals 
for particular programs on the other. The 
crucial question for the first of these issues 
is the extent to which application of a na- 
tionwide poverty standard results in under- 
allocation of EOA funds to certain areas, 
generally considered “high cost“. But if we 
were to define the “poorer” allocation as 
that allocation corresponding to the num- 
ber of poor people in an area, we would find, 
to begin with, that in none of the EOA 
programs does the “poverty count” alone 
determine the allocation of funds among 
States. As Table I indicates, a majority of 
the EOA funds are allocated among States 
under formulae derived directly from the 
EOA or developed as directed in the EOA. 
These formulae include multiple factors, In 
the case of the CAP the factors are, with 
equal weights: The number of public as- 
sistance recipients, the average annual num- 
ber of unemployed, and the number of chil- 
dren under 18 in families with annual in- 
come less than $1,000. 

Our analysis of the allocation under this 
formula indicates that the richer States 
actually receive relatively more funds than 
they would if the allocation were made solely 
on the basis of the number of poor in the 
State. This is because these States have 
greater resources with which to maintain 
high public assistance standards; and be- 
cause unemployment is better defined for 
these urban States, as opposed to rural areas 
in. which lack of job opportunity tends to 
take the form of underemployment on the 
farm rather than measured unemployment. 

The allocations standards set up by the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps (attached) in- 
clude the size of the youth population the 
level of State unemployment and an income 
standard. It is probably for similar reasons 
that this formula yields a distribution that 
tends to favor the “richer States”. 

I think that you will agree that the fact 
that the other programs do not follow strict 
State allocation formulae makes sense in 
light of the nature of the program concerned. 

A related issue is the extent to which a 
fixed national standard produces an inap- 
propriate allocation of funds to urban areas 
as such. The best indication we have of the 
relative allocation to urban areas is con- 
tained in Table II, drawn from testimony I 
gave to the National Commission on Rural 
Poverty. You will note that we have spent 
about 30% of our funds in rural areas, even 
though the rural areas have about 45% of 
the poor population. Thus the indication 
again is that the urban, richer areas are 
getting a larger share of funds than the 
“poverty count” would seem to warrant, and 
this has been, in fact, a continuing source of 
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concern to us—we have not been able to get 
enough program activity in the rural areas. 
(It should be noted that the underfunding 
of rural areas has not been due to the allo- 
cation formula, but rather to the difficulty 
of developing programs where little economic 
or social underpinning exists. The difficulty 
has been in reaching the current allocations, 
although we have been moving rapidly in 
this direction.) 

We thus think that, insofar as allocation 
is concerned, New York and the other 
wealthy States have not been treated un- 
fairly. There remains the question of wheth- 
er individuals in these States have been 
treated unfairly by the application of our 
“poverty lines” to program eligibility. Let 
me say initially that in general we resist any 
raising of poverty standards because there 
are so many people and families remaining 
below these standards—in every State and 
metropolitan area, Since we all have a tend- 
ency to “cream,” to go after the easy cases 
first, any raising of poverty standards would 
imply a shift of our very limited funds from 
the poorest of the poor to those who are 
somewhat better off. 

Nonetheless, there may be some justifica- 
tion for raising the standard in some areas 
and lowering it in others. This is currently 
under intensive study—both conceptual and 
data-gathering. The conceptual problem is 
not a straightforward one, because of the 
distinction between “costs of living” and 
“standards of living.” Comparisons of the 
costs of living are generally based upon the 
costs of a fixed bundle of goods in different 
areas. A standard of living comparison takes 
into account not only the difference in the 
costs of individual items but also differences 
among areas in the “normal bundle of 
goods“ for example, the lack of a good pub- 
lic transportation system in San Francisco 
means higher transport costs in the “normal 
bundle” in that area as compared to, say, 
New York. We believe that standard of liv- 
ing is the relevant concept for inter-area 
comparisons. 

The current data base, however, is inade- 
quate for inter-area comparisons on either 
a cost of living or a standard of living, basis. 
We cannot now make valid distinctions 
among regions or between urban and rural 
districts, The Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
currently engaged in a study developing an 
adequate data base on low-income expendi- 
ture and price patterns for about 20 indi- 
vidual cities and for regional groupings of 
other cities. Once this data effort is com- 
pleted, we will be better able to evaluate the 
technical difficulties of making standard of 
living differentiation among areas. 

Beyond this, however, we are concerned 
that even though certain differentiation 
should become technically feasible, it would 
not really lay to rest a number of problems, 
Our experience already suggests that as soon 
as one deviates from a national standard it 
is very difficult to decide at what boundaries 
and subdivisions one stops making partic- 
ularistic determinations. We have had plenty 
of examples of small pockets of population 
which differ in cost and expenditure char- 
acteristics from the more general population 
group which surrounds them: To make really 
equitable judgments which take into ac- 
count all particularistic elements is beyond 
contemporary statistical and technical capa- 
bilities and must require subjective judg- 
ments which would challenge Soloman’s 
capacity for wisdom. Similarly, one must 
consider the effect of such differentiated 
standards on other national standards which 
are closely related to poverty questions, e.g. 
the minimum wage. 

In the particular case of OEO-funded pro- 
grams, we have come to the conclusion that 
we cannot attempt to move to a differentiated 
poverty line at this time. With funds as ex- 
tremely limited as they are, we are sure 


that in every area the numbers of poor far 
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exceed the amount of funds available to 
that area. The result of the national stand- 
ard in the limited fund situation is, then, 
to exert pressure on the local authorities to 
really seek out the poorest of the poor, 
rather than to cream in their programs. 
I'm sure you'll agree that trying to make 
sure that these limited funds reach those in 
the deepest poverty, within any area, is the 
proper policy. 

As I have indicated, we have not reached 
a firm and final position. I will keep you 
informed as we move along. 

Sincerely, 
SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF LIVING CON- 
DITIONS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. PROUTY., Mr. President, today I 
had the pleasure of a visit with five 
young Negroes from the District of Co- 
lumbia. I do not think these young men 
would mind if I said that none of them 
spoke with the vigor and flavor of a 
Stokely Carmichael, but I am sure they 
would agree that they knew as much or 
more about the problems of living in 
the District of Columbia as all the Stoke- 
ly Carmichaels that have stopped or 
will stop in this city to stir up the people, 

I suspect, Mr. President, that at least 
some of them have been tempted by 
crime. 

Why, Mr. President, did I agree to sit 
and talk with these young men? They 
are not articulate poverty workers. All of 
them are not exemplary high school stu- 
dents. They are not voters and they do 
not even have the national following of a 
Stokely Carmichael. 

I talked to them, Mr. President, because 
these young men, in spite of whatever 
they did yesterday, have given a great 
deal of thought to how their city can 
be improved. They followed up that 
thought by preparing a petition asking 
for changes in the District of Columbia. 
I certainly agree with one of their sug- 
gestions. I do not know if I can agree with 
all or even part of the other specific 
recommendations contained in that pe- 
tition, but I do know this, Mr. President, 
I am going to study and discuss their 
ideas with other people. Perhaps some 
of their suggestions are good ones; per- 
haps some of them can make the Na- 
tion's Capital a better place to live. 
Whatever the outcome I assured these 
young men that changes do not take 
place overnight, but without their help 
and involvement and careful thought 
rather than destructive speeches and ac- 
tion, it will be extremely hard for mean- 
ingful changes ever to come about. 

I reminded the boys of a basketball 
player I heard about named Paul Austin, 
I understand Paul Austin, a native of the 
District of Columbia, was a first-rate 
college basketball player and is now play- 
ing with a professional team. Paul Austin 
did not become a great basketball player 
overnight. I bet in the early years if he 
had a nickel for each basket he missed 
while he was practicing long hours, he 
would be a very wealthy man. 

Now, when we try to improve the Dis- 
trict of Columbia we are going to miss 
some baskets. The Stokely Carmichaels 
of the Nation can come in and shout: 
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“You missed a basket. Your program did 
not work.” Nevertheless, we all have to 
keep shooting baskets and hope that we 
improve the living conditions and oppor- 
tunities for young men like those who 
stopped in my office. We will stand a 
much better chance of succeeding with 
a success like that of Paul Austin if we 
all work together and think about the 
problems, and talk about the problems, 
and work out solutions to the problems. 
When I say we all must do this, if it is 
going to really work, I am talking about 
the five young men who were in my office, 
as well as the Vice President and Sena- 
tors and Congressmen. 

The specific suggestions of the young 
men in my office primarily concerned 
the District of Columbia Police force. I 
ask unanimous consent that their state- 
ment be printed in the Recorp immedi- 
ately following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, as I 
said before, I may not agree with all 
their ideas in the statement, but they 
deserve congratulations for having 
thought about it, written down their 
ideas, and presented it to somebody who 
also cares about making the District of 
Columbia a better place to live. 

I suggested a way to the young men how 
they and their group—the D.C. Five— 
could do a lot toward improving the 
relationship between the police and the 
community. I suggested that as individ- 
uals they should get to know individual 
policemen, I said: 

Stop on the sidewalk and go up and in- 
troduce yourself to the policeman. Tell him 
where you live and what you do and get to 
know the policeman. Do not go up in a gang 
to the policeman, but do it as an individual. 


It is even possible that such an ap- 
proach might lead to friendship and un- 
derstanding between the police and the 
youth of the Nation’s Capital. It would 
take time and certainly “baskets would 
be missed” before meaningful signs of 
success would be apparent. But given a 
real try by all the youth and police, in 
the long run I know it would work. 

In the District of Columbia, Congress 
has authorized 3,100 policemen. At the 
present time, there are only 2,778, or in 
other words, we have 332 vacancies. Per- 
haps one of the reasons for the vacancies 
is that the starting salary for a police- 
man is too low. Another reason is per- 
haps that all of us do not respect the 
police force and law enforcement as 
mucn as we should. Certainly, another 
reason is that the wives and families of 
policemen always must live with the 
knowledge that a policeman has a very 
dangerous occupation. 

I understand from the police depart- 
ment that when a new man comes on 
the force, he undergoes a training course 
of 13 weeks. He may then be assigned to 
a desk job for 2 weeks or be assigned to 
a beat with a veteran officer for 2 weeks. 
After that he may well be on a beat all 
alone, ; 

The young men who came to my of- 
fice should be congratulated for two rea- 
sons: first, it makes a lot more sense to 
try to do something constructive rather 
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than merely yelling “Burn, baby, burn”; 
second, they should be congratulated for 
showing that they too are citizens who 
care, and recognize that improvements 
can and must be made in the District of 
Columbia and in other cities around our 
country. 
EXHIBIT 1 
THE D.C. Five Asks 


To improve the climate of community- 
police relations in Washington and to aid in 
the establishment of a professional police 
force for the nation’s capital that legisla- 
tion and other action be initiated that would 
include: 

1. A general order to all metropolitan 
police officers fully stating the circumstances 
under which a gun should be drawn and 
utilized and when the officer may “shoot to 
kill.” 

2. A directive that all officers who have 
not completed their recruit training have 
any weapons issued to them withdrawn. 

3. That all metropolitan police officers re- 
ceive, during the next year intensive 3 day 
courses under qualified experts, in patrol 
techniques and proper methods of handling 
specific sorts of problem situations in the 
community. 

In addition that the following recommen- 
dations by the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police and the President’s Com- 
mission on Crime in the District of Columbia 
be put into effect: 

1. That terms such as “boy” and “nigger” 
not be utilized by police when addressing 
citizens. 

2. That rollcall (precinct) training be 
formalized and conducted regularly under 
the.supervision of the Training Division. 

3. That the Department require a college 
degree for holders of command positions, 
starting at captain 

4. That a formalized fleld training program 
for recruits and officers be developed with 
specially trained “field training officers” to 
“break in” new recruits to the “best” 

5. The 13 week training course include 
special courses on juvenile procedures, patrol 
methods, and proper collection and presenta- 
tion of evidence 

6. That no officer, until conclusion of his 
recruit training, be allowed to patrol alone 

7. That the Department recruit specialists 
in civilian and police fields for top positions 
in the Department (lateral entry) keeping in 
mind past racial promotion policies, while 
providing remedial services for District ap- 
plicants who fail the entrance requirements 
due to correctible deficiencies 

8. Promotional policies not include num- 
bers of arrests as a rating criterion but give 
credit to candidates who have pursued their 
college educations 


AMERICANS, ABLE AND WILLING TO 
WORK, MUST NOT BE DISCRIMI- 
NATED. AGAINST BECAUSE OF 
AGE—ART BUCHWALD ARTICLE 
FOCUSES ATTENTION ON PROB- 
LEM 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, one 
of the concerns now being given priority 
consideration by congressional commit- 
tees is age discrimination in employ- 
ment. The Subcommittee on Labor of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, of which I am a member, re- 
cently held a series of hearings on S. 830 
and S. 788, bills to prohibit age discrimi- 
nation in employment. As a result, our 
subcommittee has ordered S. 830, as 
amended, reported to the full Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
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Employment and Retirement incomes of 
the Senate Special Committee on Aging, 
and as a cosponsor of S. 830, I am keenly 
interested in increasing employment op- 
portunities for older workers. Humorous 
treatment of this subject, which I should 
like to share with Members of the Con- 
gress and others who read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD is being included 
with these remarks. It is a column by 
Art Buchwald, whose columns appear in 
the Washington Post. This particular 
column appeared in the Tuesday, May 
16, issue, and is entitled “Too Old To 
Work.” Mr. Buchwald did not intend, I 
presume, the reader to take his article 
literally as a prediction that age dis- 
crimination will eventually progress to 
the point indicated in this facetious 
treatment of the subject. His column 
does indicate the absurdity of denying 
employment opportunities to men and 
women who continue to be alert, ener- 
getic, and healthy, merely because they 
have had too many birthdays. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have 
referred be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT—Too Or D To Work 


(By Art Buchwald) 


The trouble with the American Dream 
these days is that there has been such an 
emphasis on youth in our country that a man 
can be washed up at the age of 40 and not 
even know it. I didn’t realize how serious it 
was getting until I started trying to find 
some jobs for friends who were victims of the 
World Journal Tribune closing. 

The first question people would ask me 
was, “How old is he?” If I said he was 40 or 
older I'd get a shrug and some comment 
like, He's too old for us.“ 

It seems to me that if the trend continues 
the age gap is going to be one of the most 
serious problems this country faces. It’s quite 
possible in another ten or 15 years that the 
following scene might become very common. 

Personnel manager: “I see your qualifica- 
tions are in order except for one thing.” 

Applicant: What's that?” 

Personnel manager: “I’m afraid you're too 
old for the job.” 

Applicant: “What do you mean, too old for 
the job? I’m 23.” 

P. M.: “Yes, I see that. We don’t hire any- 
one over 21 years of age.“ 

Applicant: “But I just got out of college. 
I've never had a job. How can I be too old?” 

P. M.: “According to our pension planners 
who have the final say as to how old our em- 
ployes should be, anyone above 21 years of 
age is over the hill.“ . 

Applicant: How can I be over the hill 
I've never been on?“ 

P. M.: There's no reason to get testy about 
this. We have nothing personal against you. 
It's just that we have found through ex- 
perience that men of your age really don't do 
their best work when they reach 23 or 24 
years of age. Oh, there have been exceptions, 
but on the whole we'd rather take our 
chances with the younger man who can stand 
up under the physical and mental pressures 
of the job.” 

Applicant: “I appreciate your thinking, but 
I can assure you I can do anything a 21-year- 
old can do. I’m still very strong. I play ten- 
nis twice a week. I'm in excellent health and 
I was even captain of my football team last 


yı 8 

P. M.: Sir, I don't doubt everything you 
say, but we can’t judge you as an indi- 
vidual. Statistics show your age group is 
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prone to colds, backaches and bursitis. Even 
if we wanted to hire you, our group health 
insurance advisers wouldn’t let us. They 
can’t afford to take the risk of a 23-year-old 
man, no matter how healthy he may look.” 

Applicant: “But if I can’t get a job now 
that I’ve finished college, what am I going 
to do the rest of my life?” 

P. M.: “Why don't you retire and move to 
Florida?” 

Applicant: “What the hell am I going to 
retire on if I never worked?” 

P.M.: That's not our fault, is it? Don't 
forget, this company is in a flercely com- 
petitive market and if we hire older people 
like yourself we'll have to explain it to our 
stockholders. Besides, it looks bad when a 
customer comes in and sees a 23-year-old 
man hunched over his desk.” 

Applicant: “I hate to beg, but I really 
need this job. This is the fourth company 
I've been to which says I’m too old, Please, 
mister, give me a chance. I still have ten good 
years left to me.” 

P.M.: “I’m sorry, sir. I don’t wish to be 
cold hearted about this but I think you 
should face reality. You're washed up. You 
should have planned for your old age years 

” 


Applicant: “Let me ask one more question 
and then I'll go. How old are you?” 
P. M.: “Thirteen.” 


ABM SYSTEM HELD FEASIBLE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
this morning’s Washington Post, appears 
an article entitled “Thin Anti-China 
ABM Held Feasible by United States.” 
This article was written by the respected 
and knowledgeable military affairs re- 
porter of the Washington Post, Mr. 
George C. Wilson. The headline may be 
slightly misleading since most U.S. of- 
ficials have long held to the view ex- 
pressed, and the article is concerned with 
the views of the Secretary of Defense, 
Robert S. McNamara. For Mr. McNa- 
mara, this statement represents a radical 
departure from his previously held view 
concerning any production and deploy- 
ment of an ABM system. 

In recent weeks, it has become increas- 
ingly evident to all knowledgeable ob- 
servers that the United States must pro- 
duce and deploy some version of ABM 
system, Our national security demands 
it. The only holdout had been the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Even now, the Secretary’s decision does 
not seem to be related to the necessities 
of our national security. I will not at- 
tempt to assess his motives in grudgingly 
changing his view. It will suffice to say 
that, in my own judgment, it is necessary 
that the United States move ahead as 
promptly as possible with an initial de- 
ployment. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THIN ANTI-CuHINA ABM HELD FEASIBLE BY 
UNITED STATES 
(By George C. Wilson) 

The United States could build a “thin” 
missile defense which would protect its pop- 
ulation against early Chinese ICBMs with- 
out provoking a new arms race with the 
Soviet Union, Defense Secretary Robert 8. 
McNamara said yesterday. 

He conceded at the same time that “very 
little progress” has been made toward reach- 
ing an anti-ballistic-missile (ABM) freeze 
with the Soviets. 
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While saying he is still “hopeful” such ne- 
gotiations will take place, the Defense Sec- 
retary indicated his basic opposition is to a 
full missile defense—not a limited one. 

McNamara argues that the $10 billion to 
$20 billion ABM system the military Joint 
Chiefs of Staff want to build would not pro- 
tect the U.S. population against an all-out 
Soviet missile attack. He adds that such an 
ABM system would start a whole new round 
of weapons building on both sides, thus 
“destabilizing” the present balance of terror, 

But at his press conference yesterday, he 
said: “I think it is fair to say that we are 
capable of designing and producing and de- 
ploying a system to protect the population 
against light attacks” but not against heavy 
attacks. A minimum light defense would 
cost as little as $3 billion, according to Penta- 
gon estimates. 

Such a light defense, he said, would pro- 
tect the U.S. population “against the type 
of attack that the Red Chinese might mount 
against us in the mid or late 1970s.” 

The Defense Secretary said there is “defi- 
nitely a possibility that the United States 
and Russia both could agree to build light 
missile defenses. 

McNamara stressed he was not taking a 
stand on whether the United States should 
build a light missile defense, declaring that 
the Chinese were not close enough to a 
missile force to dictate making that decision 
now. 

The bargain-basement light defense would 
consist of radars for tracking incoming 
enemy warheads and directing U.S. missiles 
toward them. 

The two types of missiles to be used are 
the long-range Spartan and short-range 
Sprint. The light defense would rely pri- 
marily on Spartans to protect whole areas 
of the country rather than city by city. 

The Sprints would be mixed in with the 
Spartans mainly to protect the radars at the 
ABM sites. The Spartan has a range of about 
400 miles and the Sprint 25 miles. 

Pentagon weapons specialists say the ABM 
system Russia is building near Moscow is an 
area defense relying on missiles like the 
Sprint. The Soviets also have another cres- 
cent of missile sites across the paths US. 
ICBMs would have to travel. There is some 
dispute within the Pentagon whether this 
second defense, called the Tallinn system, 
was built against missiles or high flying 
bombers. 

But McNamara believes that the Tallinn 
system could be turned into an ABM defense 
even if it is not one now. So any U.S.-Soviet 
ABM agreement would have to take the sys- 
tem into account. 

President Johnson put $377 million in his 
Fiscal 1968 budget to make a start toward 
building an ABM system if that step seemed 
desirable after exploring a missile freeze with 
Russia. 


BILINGUAL EDUCATION 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, much of 
the time during the past 2 days I have 
spent listening to testimony to the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Bilingual Educa- 
tion, on which I am privileged to serve, 
and I have been very impressed with the 
caliber and sincerity of those testifying, 
as well as with the essence of their rec- 
ommendations. I am confident the hear- 
ings will shed new light on the important 
topic of bilingual education and lead to 
landmark legislation, particularly as it 
relates to the education of Spanish- 
speaking Americans. 

I was pleased this morning to listen to 
Adalberto M. Guerrero, professor of 
romance languages at the University of 
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Arizona, Tucson. Dr. Guerrero is very 
knowledgeable in the field of bilingual 
education and I recommend his testi- 
mony to each Member of this body. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his remarks be printed in full 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the re- 
marks were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


My name is Adalberto M. Guerrero. I teach 
at Pueblo High School and at the University 
of Arizona in Tucson, Arizona, I appear here 
in support of Senate Bill 428. I am indeed 
grateful for the opportunity to testify today. 

Recently there has been much said and 
written about the matter which concerns us 
today: the instruction of our Spanish-speak- 
ing children in the public schools of the five 
Southwest states which include Texas, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona and California. 
It is all part of an exciting and vital move- 
ment which is attempting to promote a more 
realistic education for these students of 
which there are an estimated 1,680,000 (1966 
estimate). 

Numerous educational leaders such as Dr. 
Herschel T. Manuel, Dr. Theodore Andersson, 
Marcos de León, Maria Urquides and Dr. 
Bruce Gaarder, have recognized the inade- 
quacy of existing instructional programs for 
Spanish-speaking students. ; 

The National Education Association, rec- 
ognizing the dimensions of the problem and 
aware that individual teachers and school 
systems were developing more forward-look- 
ing solutions bullt on the basis of bilingual- 
ism, conducted a survey in 1965-1966 to 
gather information about what was going 
on and to share whatever ideas it got to- 
gether. 

This NEA-Tucson Survey, as it was called, 
helped to clarify and define the thinking of 
many educators with regard to the education 
of these Spanish-speaking children. Salient 
among the ideas and recommendations 
gathered by the Survey are the following: 

1. In discussing Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren; as Dr. Herschel T. Manuel affirms, “we 
must ever be mindful that we are dealing 
with an extremely varied population and 
with schools that differ widely. Like other 
children, these children vary in native ability 
from feebleminded to genius, in living stand- 
ards from very low to superior culture, in 
economic status from extreme poverty to 
wealth. In language, some are comfortably 
bilingual when they enter school, many know 
Spanish only, some have a limited knowledge 
of English, and some know English only. 
‘The Spanish-speaking child’ turns out to be 
a number of different children.” 

2. It is that traditional educa- 
tional programs for these students have not 
yielded favorable results, as indicated by 
statistics such as those compiled by the 1960 
United States Census. (The California 
Teachers Association Valuator, Spring 1967, 
states that out of a student enrollment at 
UV. OC. L. A. of 26,000 only 70 are of Spanish 
surname). 

8. The Spanish-speaking population of the 
Southwest in general, paradoxically, because 
of its linguistic background, constitutes a 
dormant, priceless national resource. 

4. Practical economic motives and our Na- 
tional interest will be served more advan- 
tageously by exploiting the potential talent 
of the group. 

5. Realistic instructional programs requi- 
site for developing the aptitudes of the 
Spanish-speaking students in our schools ac- 
knowledge the importance of teaching Eng- 
lish as a second language and the use of 
Spanish as a medium of instruction. In- 
struction in preschools and throughout the 
early grades should be in both Spanish and 
English. 
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6. An unalterable policy of all school per- 
sonnel must be one which will insure the 
gradual mastery of English by all pupils in 
the schools. 

7. Special instructional programs for these 
students are not designed to isolate them, 
nor are they established to make better Mex- 
icans of them. These programs propose to 
develop a more positive self-concept in these 
students. Therefore, measures should be 
taken to help these students gain a pride in 
their ancestral culture and language. 
Through these programs their educational 
opportunities will be enhanced and this will 
help them mature into more worthy and 
more valuable American citizens. 

8. The ultimate success of any educational 
program is intimately related to the apti- 
tude, the professional preparation, and the 
attitude of the individual teacher. It is 
strongly recommended that schools recruit 
more Spanish-speaking teachers and aids. 

9. Schools, colleges and universities must 
conduct research in bilingual education. 
They must train special teachers to meet 
this special challenge. They must also de- 
velop materials which will be used in the 
more imaginative and at programs for 
the Spanish-speaking chil 

The Elementary and e Education 
Act of 1965 has been most valuable in pro- 
moting better education in America. But it 
is not enough by itself. There are still count- 
less districts and schools which have not yet 
received the help they so urgently need, The 
Federal Government must assume the re- 
sponsibility of providing economic aid which 
will stimulate guided innovation and re- 
search at the state, as well as at the local 
level, as recommended to and by the NEA- 
Tucson Survey. 


NEED FOR A NATIONAL URBAN DE- 
VELOPMENT POLICY 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, on 
April 28, Mr. Jonathan Lindley, a Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, delivered a most 
interesting paper before the National 
Planning Association on the subject of 
“The Economic Environment and Urban 
Development.” Mr. Lindley, who was 
formerly a staff member of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
has pointed out that we need to have 
a national policy to order future urban 
growth. During the decade of the 1950’s, 
10 million people migrated from rural 
to urban areas and a similar population 
movement is expected during the 1960’s. 
Many of these migrants are pouring into 
our already overcrowded large central 
cities creating problems of unemploy- 
ment and social disorganization. 

Regardless of the future pattern of 
urban growth, it is absolutely impera- 
tive that we formulate an adequate na- 
tional urban development policy. We 
cannot continue to pour money into our 
cities without an increasingly critical ex- 
amination of the underlying economic 
and population trends affecting urban 
growth. 

What is true in housing and urban 
development is no less true for other 
domestic programs. We must have ra- 
tional planning, based on the best and 
most pertinent data available, which 
takes into account social as well as eco- 
nomic considerations. In this connec- 
tion, I have introduced proposed legis- 
lation providing for a Council of Social 
Advisers, and an annual social report 
by the President. 
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Mr. Lindley’s remarks are especially 
pertinent to the need which my bill seeks 
to meet; therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


THE ECONOMIC ENVIRONMENT AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


(Paper by Jonathan Lindley, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Policy Coordination, 
Economic Development Administration, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, presented 
to Eighth Annual Conference Center for 
Economic Projections, National Planning 
Association, April 28, 1967) 


The subject of this panel is general enough 
to permit a participant to choose from a wide 
range of subjects. I intend to explore some 
of the determinants of our physical and so- 
cial environment; how they have changed in 
the past; and how and why they will change 
in the future. 

I should add that I do not approach this 
subject as a simon-pure social scientist, but 
merely as a harassed bureaucrat who takes 
comfort in that paradoxical admonition, 
“never let the facts stand in the way of the 
truth“. Much of what I have to say rests on 
a shaky foundation of fact and data. Much is 
simple observation and intuition. However, 
from this assortment of information and re- 
flections, I hope to provide a viewpoint which 
may help to predict more accurately our fu- 
ture physical environment needs. 


ESTIMATING FUTURE NEEDS 


Our physical and social environment is 
affected by the places where people live and 
work. Given modern technology, it tends to 
be the human environment that shapes the 
physical environment rather than the re- 
verse process which is more characteristic of 
technologically primitive societies. 

By definition, much of our physical and 
social environment is locationally oriented or 
determined. Many of the physical and social 
environmental problems and needs of the 
next decade will be shaped by the way of 
life—in terms of location—that our popula- 
tion will choose in the future; or by the way 
of living that the population will be forced 
to choose because of the forces affecting pop- 
ulation migration and location. 

Attempts to define physical environmen- 
tal needs through estimates of population 
growth and composition that are solely ag- 
gregative in character may obscure many, if 
not most, of the problems of the physical 
environment that are caused by the shifts 
in location of that total population over 
time. 

Therefore, in order to look ahead intel- 
ligently and plan for—or as the case may be, 
against—the future physical environment, 
we need some estimate of not just the gross 
population growth and the composition of 
that population in the future, but some idea 
of where that population will be located 
in the rural hinterlands, in the major urban 
complexes, or elsewhere—and perhaps more 
importantly why the population will locate 
in those places. Once we have an estimate 
about the location of the future popula- 
tion—and perhaps more importantly the de- 
terminants affecting that location pattern— 
then we may be in a better position to pre- 
dict, understand, influence, and perhaps con- 
trol the future problems of our physical en- 
vironment. To establish the framework for 
an adequate policy for the future physical 
environment, there are four issues which I 
intend to discuss: 

The trends in the location of people and 
the influence of jobs; 

Some causes of job and population migra- 
tion; 

The resulting need for an integrated eco- 
nomic-urban development policy; 
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Some implications for investment in phys- 
ical and social facilities. 


THE LONGRUN TREND: THE LOCATION OF JOBS 
AND PEOPLE 


Because of the rapid growth in productiv- 
ity in agriculture and the depletion of min- 
eral and other resources in many rural 
hinterland areas, over 10 million persons mi- 
grated in the 1950-1960 decade from the rural 
areas to urban areas. 

There is every indication that the growth 
in productivity in agriculture and extractive 
industries will continue over the next 10 
years and consequently that the migration 
of people from rural to urban areas will also 
continue. 

Because the future location of both people 
and job opportunities is crucial to the De- 
partment of Commerce’s area and regional 
economic development mission, the Economic 
Development Administration is attempting 
to generate some rough estimates which 
would indicate the future nature and loca- 
tion of areas of potentially high and per- 
sistent unemployment. To do this requires 
estimating future employment and popula- 
tion trends and disaggregating these national 
trends in order to analyze a subnational or 
area economy. 

Some of the preliminary results of EDA’s 
projections on the location of jobs and peo- 
ple are now available. From these estimates, 
EDA has derived some indication of the rela- 
tionship between county size and projected 
employment rate for the period of 
1960-1975. The following table summarizes 
that data: 


Relations between county size and projected 
employment growth rate for 1960-75 


Percent with 
1960 counties or local gov- | Number of employment 
ernments with popula- counties growth less 
tion ol than the 
national 
average 
Less than 10, 823 82 
10,000 to 50,000 1, 652 7 
50,000 to 100,000 292 28 
100,000 to 500,000. ......- 239 25 
500,000 to 1,000,000 49 65 
Over 1,000, 16 87 


3 4 percent national average unemployment 
rate. 


The results are quite startling. 

They show that job growth in both low 
population counties and counties with a large 
population, such as counties containing or 
included in major urban complexes, will be 
at a much lower rate than that of the na- 
tional average. On the other hand, those 
counties of moderate size, with a population 
of 50,000 through 500,000 will have a job 
growth rate significantly greater than the 
national average. 

However, the data in Table I is aggregated 
in terms of county or local government units, 
and for many purposes it would be very help- 
ful to know what the future population mi- 
gration and job location specifics would be 
for major metropolitan areas since they in- 
clude such a large percent of our total popu- 
lation, and what the future trends for job 
and ‘population location might be within the 
major urban complexes in the next decade. 
Therefore a second set of estimates (under 
different assumptions) was made of both 
population and job growth in the major 
urban complexes, The question asked was: 
“Assuming no migration occurred into or out 
of major complexes of over 1 million popu- 
lation, what would be the relationship be- 
tween future jobs and future population 
both for major metropolitan complexes and 
within these metropolitan complexes?” Table 
II summarizes the data from these projec- 
tions, 
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Short-fall of jobs in major urban areas as- 
suming no migration—Urban complexes of 
over 1,000,000 population, 1966-75 migra- 
tion required to balance people with jobs, 
assuming 4-percent rate of unemployment 


[Millions of people} 


Total 


plexes 


plexes 


1975 population if no 
migration occurs into 
or out of the complexes. 
Migration required by 
1976 to balance people 
and jobs, total.. 
Citles less suburbs and 
outer ring counties. 
Associated suburbs and 
outer ring counties... 


Migration i required to 
balance jobs and 
e as 
975 popula 
Comparable 1950-60 
ace rate (per- 


+6.5 +10 0 +6.1 


i +- indicates in-migration; — indicates out-migration. 


THE POTENTIAL MISMATCH OF JOBS AND PEOPLE 
ain the results are startling. 
data suggests that the major urban 
complexes face a serious. problem of pro- 
viding their population with jobs in the fu- 
ture and therefore that a large-scale eco- 
nomic adjustment process is going to have 
to take place within the urban complexes. 
The data leads us to this conclusion even 
though the data has been based on the most 
optimistic assumption of no additional mi- 
gration to our major cities. Indeed, the es- 
timates indicate that in order to achieve 
an unemployment rate of 4 percent, there 
must be a net outmigration of population 
of 6.3 percent from our ten largest urban 
complexes and 4.8 percent from our 29 largest 
complexes over the period 1960-1975. This 
substantial imbalance exists even while 
taking into account the offsetting growth 
of jobs in the suburbs of these cities. 

Moreover, if we relax the “no migration” 
assumption underlying the figures in Table 
II, the problem looms even larger. Some 
other studies have shown that the rural poor 
will continue to go to the major cities al- 
though perhaps at a somewhat slower migra- 
tion rate. It is this segment of the migrant 
group that has great difficulty in preparing 
to cope with and surmount the economic, 
cultural, and social environment of the cen- 
tral city. 

In short, it appears that there may be a 
major mismatch in the future of the pro- 
jected location of people and jobs in most 
major urban centers. 

I do not pretend to be either a statistician 
or an econometrician. However, imperfect 
these estimates may be, if they at least tend 
in the right direction they signal difficulties 
ahead. Our success in attempting to over- 
come the problems of the unemployed, the 
poor, and the minorities will hinge to a con- 
siderable extent on solving the predicted lo- 
cational job population mismatch, In a broad 
sense, the estimates begin to define the trend 
in future urban, social, and economic prob- 
lems. 

In the future, relatively few new employ- 
ment opportunities will be created in or 
around urban places of 20,000 or less popula- 
tlon. Most jobs will be created in communi- 
‘ties of 50,000 or more population. Therefore 
one ought to lock at the future national 
„Jobs“ landscape as a system of urban places. 


SOME CAUSES OF POPULATION AND JOB 
LOCATION 


Again, reverting to the role of an observer 
of the scene rather than a social scientist, 
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it seems to me that the following factors 
have been important and will continue to 
be important in determining the location of 
people and jobs. 

1. Rural unemployed and underemployed 
are attracted to the large cities because they 
feel that the number of job alternatives 
would be maximized in a large city, even 
though the probability of their finding a 
job may in fact be the same or higher in 
the smaller urban areas. Migrants seek the 
large urban centers with the greatest number 
of job alternatives because they do not have 
even primitive information about job op- 
portunities elsewhere. There is no adequate 
system of employment vacancy information. 
If there were an adequate national job in- 
formation system, and if migration were 
based on job need alone, preferences for re- 
location might be quite different. 

2. Small towns and villages are losing 
their economic function as local agricultural 
or other market distribution centers. The 
spatial dimension of the local agricultural 
market has changed drastically in the last 
30 years. Farmers no longer sell their prod- 
ucts to outlets in local markets. They now 
sell their products in regional or national 
markets. Both advanced farm technology 
and improved transportation systems have 
caused drastic changes in the location and 
manner in which agricultural products are 
sold or processed. 

In a similar manner, the “trade centers” 
for other rural-based economic activities 
have shifted away from small towns to larger 
urban centers. An examination of the changes 
in size of urban places over the last 15 years 
corroborates this thesis. Small towns and 
villages, under 10,000-20,000 population, are 
disappearing except as residential or special 
purpose satellites of larger communities. 

3. Historically, many agricultural com- 
munities have ill-treated the poor and 
especially the Negroes. On the other hand, 
big cities have traditionally attracted the 
impoverished and the minority groups. Con- 
sequently the Negroes have flocked to the 
large cities because a friendly (Negro) com- 
munity exists there. In this manner migra- 
tion to large cities becomes self-reinforcing. 

In a very real sense, Negroes are following 
normal patterns of past minority groups 
that have made their betterment from an 
urban base. However, there is one important 
difference. This wave of urban in-migration 
does not have the prospect for job growth 
that the earlier waves have had owing to the 
move of the old urban industries that offered 
work for the unskilled out of the central city. 

4. Finally, large urban areas have the wel- 
fare and public relief services necessary for 
temporary support of a migrant in an alien 
social climate. Some form of public assistance 
is necessary to tide over the migrant poor 
until they succeed in finding jobs. Few such 
amenities exist in-rural towns. As I have 
said, many small rural towns have shown 
hostility rather than empathy for the dis- 
advantaged. 

Indeed, some economists have argued that 
the increased rate of urbanization that ap- 
parently has taken place recently has not 
been in response to attractive economic ad- 
vantages in the large cities. Rather, this in- 
creased urbanization is the result of the 
very severe economic and social pressures in 
the rural areas. In other words, it has been 
the push of poor rural conditions rather 
than the pull of urban economic opportuni- 
ties. 


“EMPLOYMENT IN THE LARGE CITIES 

At the same time that the large flow of 
migrants has moved and very likely will 
continue to move from the hinterlands to 
urban complexes, crucial changes have been 
and are being effected in the economic en- 
yironment of the large metropolitan areas. 
‘Again, it is the dynamic changes within these 
complexes that will dens the physical en- 
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vironment of tomorrow. Some of the factors 
responsible for these dynamic changes are: 

1. Changing Industrial Location Factors— 
Traditionally, industrial location has been 
determined largely by both a closeness to 
raw or processed materials and by a close- 
ness to final markets. With a new kind of 
goods and services being produced in the 
new growth industries and with the im- 
provement in transport facilities, traditional 
plant location criteria are becoming less 
important. Increasingly, location decisions 
are determined by the availability of urban 
amenities such as good water and sewer sys- 
tems, good schools, vocational training facil- 
ities, and junior and technical colleges. 

2. Changing Industrial Technology—A 
number of factors have been working to 
change the economic function of the cen- 
tral city. As industries using unskilled and 
semiskilled labor have become increasingly 
mechanized, there has been a shift in pro- 
duction techniques from those that could 
be accomplished in multi-story loft build- 
ings to techniques that require single-story 
production lines and extensive plant and 
land sites. Land costs in the central city have 
driven these industries to the suburbs and 
elsewhere, but these are the very industries 
offering the greatest potential source of jobs 
of semiskilled migrants settling in the urban 
complexes. 

8. Transportation— The interstate high- 
way system has also had a substantial affect 
on the economic and industrial face of the 
central city. As the circumferential highway 
networks around major cities are being com- 
pleted, with radials coming into the city, 
many urban industries are moving to the 
suburbs. The traditional reason for locating 
distribution activities within the city was 
fast access to the total metropolitan area. 
But now it is easier to serve a large urban 
area from the rim of a circumferential high- 
way in suburbia than it is from the congested 
hub of a metropolitan area. 

4. Costs of Services—As our large cities 
continue to grow it appears that there are 
substantial diseconomies of scale. Costs of 
public services tend to rise far more rapidly 
once the city reaches a multi-million popula- 
tion. This either contributes to a rapid tax in- 
crease or to a decrease in the quality of pub- 
lic services, or to both. At any rate, these in- 
creased costs have been a major factor in 
encouraging industry to relocate in subur- 
ban areas. 

5. Efficient Industries for Central Cities— 
The new or expanding industries in the city 
have tended to be those that either use land 
intensively, can be housed in high rise build- 
ings, and/or those that require face to face 
or personal contact daily to carry out their 
functions. These latter are typified by most 
of the professions. These growth industries 
in the central citles require, in general, a 
high level of academic and/or technical 
skills. They are, in short, white collar jobs 
with relatively high entrance requirements. 
On the other hand, major opportunities for 
unskilled migrants predominantly occur in 
low paid temporary service type jobs, offering 
little opportunity to accumulate sufficient 
resources or skills for upward mobility. 


THE SUBURBS—TECHNOLOGY, ECONOMICS AND 
PLANNING 


Although the suburbs are actively seeking 


‘the relocation of business firms from the 


central city, the economics of suburban life 


discourages migration of the rural unskilled 


and semi-skilled to the suburbs. Some of 
these factors are: 

1. Costs of Physical Plant—Each new mi- 
grant to suburbia tends to require an in- 
crease in public plant and equipment, such 
as, schools; roads, water and services. There is 
no excess capacity of these public services. 
It has been estimated that each new migrant 
requires an investment in public facilities 
of tens of thousands of dollars. In the cities, 
on the other hand, the spatial dimension of 
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public facilities is fixed—new roads do not 
need to be built, water and sewer lines do 
not need to be extended. They are simply 
utilized more intensively, although, to be 
sure, in many cases, with sharply increasing 
marginal costs. Also because of the changing 
age composition of a fairly stable population 
size, there may be excess capacity in some 
of facilities. 

2. Traditional Land Use Patterns—The 
shape of configuration of he American city, 
particularly the old industrial cities of the 
east, is in a sense unique. Most of the older 
cities in other countries are extremely com- 
pact. This physical outlay was decreed by 
the need for a compact or a high density 
system to protect against attack y enemies. 
However, in the eastern part of the United 
States, the threat of the Indian attack dis- 
appeared at a very early stage in our nation’s 
urban development thus allowing a spilling 
over from traditional city boundaries. 

Secondly, there has been a pattern of “land 
sprawl” in our suburbs, encouraged by such 
institutions as FHA mortgage insurance. 

Finally, many American cities devel- 
oped”—grew rapidly—at the height of the 
age of mass transportation, during the age 
of the great rapid trolley systems of 1890- 
1930. 

All of these factors have encouraged low 
density patterns for residential purposes out- 
side the central city and resulted in an in- 
efficient and costly system of personal living 
facilities. 

3. The Intellectual Bias of Planners—More- 
over, in the past land-use planning in the 
U.S. has had an intellectual bias. Good land 
planning has meant large lots for individual 
homes and much open space. This is probably 
an historical reaction to the crowded and 
degraded industrial cities of the industrial 
revolution. In short “good planning” has 
meant a system of low density land use— 
the attempt to recreate, according to Frank 
Lloyd Wright, the English manor house on 
millions of quarter acre lots. “Good zoning” 
has traditionally made inexpensive housing 
for lower skilled workers extremely difficult 
to build in suburbia. In the opinion of some 
observers, zoning and other devices of local 
government have been used deliberately as 
effective tools to exclude minority groups 
from suburbia. 

However, even in the absence of any overt 
or active policy or discrimination, the eco- 
nomics of suburbia coupled with traditional 
precepts of good land use planning mitigate 
against the assimilation of any core city pop- 
ulation that is attempting to relocate near 
the industry which has moved to or devel- 
oped in suburbia. 

In short, the economics of suburban set- 
tlement tend to drive the migrant from the 
Tural hinterlands into the core city even 
though his potential employment opportu- 
nities may rest elsewhere. 

AN INTEGRATED URBAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
POLICY 


There is widespread agreement that local 
problems of environmental control such as 
air and water pollution cannot be dealt with 
in a local context. We understand that to 
deal adequately with such pollution prob- 
lems we need some sort of a national or re- 
gional policy framework. However, it is not 
at all clear we fully comprehend that many 
of the other problems of physical develop- 
ment cannot be resolved on a local basis. It 
is true that there is now a wide-spread rec- 
ognition that many problems of the cities 
must be approached from a metropolitan- 
area point of view and that some limited 
forms of metro-government or metro-au- 
thorities are essential. However, as I have 
tried to illustrate, for those problems of the 
physical environment that relate to the loca- 
tion of people and the places that they work, 
even metro-area concepts are far too small to 
provide an adequate base for planning future 
needs and analyzing future problems. 
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In short, we need a national urban-eco- 
nomic development policy framework that 
addresses itself to the question of how and 
where can future population growth be as- 
similated in the most efficient manner. 


Framework for a national policy 


In view of limited resources any national 
policy that is developed should be based on 
prescriptive rather than curative premises. 
Future urban America should be viewed as a 
system where people will work as well as 
live. A policy for a national urban-rural bal- 
ance based on this view should be guided by 
the following constraints and conditions: 

1) The low income and unemployed are 
not leaving rural areas fast enough to as- 
sure high levels of employment and income 
in the rural areas. 

2) The unskilled and semi-skilled tend to 
migrate to the core or central city. 

3) New jobs are not going to be created 
in our major urban centers to soak up this 
migration. 

4) The “growth” industries of the central 
city essentially require white collar and tech- 
nical employees, 

5) Industrial job opportunities for un- 
skilled or semi-skilled are moving from the 
central city to suburbia and smaller urban 
areas. 

6) It appears that the minimum size of 
the community that can provide employ- 
ment opportunities is growing. Economic 
development based on high productivity in- 
dustries requires a minimum or agglomera- 
tion of. infrastructure and complementary 
economic activities from which a take-off to 
sustained growth can be made. Small towns 
of less than 25,000 to 50,000 in general do not 
appear likely to achieve that scale. 

7) Smaller towns particularly those under 
10,000 to 20,000 population then will have 
difficulty in surviving as employment cen- 
ters although they may be successful as lim- 
ited-purpose small towns such as retirement 
villages, recreation and vacation communi- 
ties near the mountains and water, and bed- 
room satellite communities of the larger 
urban centers. 

8) At the same time, it may be that multi- 
million population urban complexes suffer 
from such massive growing pains that the 
marginal costs of living or doing business are 
climbing so sharply so as to discourage fu- 
ture economic growth. 

Multi-million population centers are seek- 
ing massive external financial assistance to 
survive. It may not be a wise investment to 
pay the costs of any further growth—or the 
costs of attempting to create employment 
opportunities on a massive scale in these 
complexes. 

In short, it appears that there is a mari- 
mum size in terms of economic efficiency for 
cities—and if these thoughts and proposi- 
tions have any validity, it may be highly in- 
efficient to pump in massive external assist- 
ance to help maintain the economic growth 
of our large cities. 

Of course cities will need help for many 
other purposes such as to renovate blighted 
and decayed physical structures. There are 
many sound reasons for extending external 
aid to cities other than to generate economic 
growth and jobs in the urban cores. However, 
perhaps future financial assistance to such 
cities should be predicted ou their under- 
taking other steps such as massive education 
and training efforts to assist the city popu- 
lation to find jobs elsewhere. 


Three choices: Suburbia, new. towns, growth 
centers 

` Essentially, there are the three types of 
urban places where the growth of employ- 
ment opportunities could be accelerated for 
rural (and possibly urban) migrants. 

Suburbia: As far as suburban employment 
opportunities are concerned, the most press- 
ing need here is the provision of adequate 
housing within reasonable commuting dis- 
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tance from suburban employment locations. 
There probably is no need to provide assist- 
ance to establish employment opportunities 
on the periphery of the great urban centers. 
These centers and their peripheries have a 
very powerful economic development growth- 
dynamic that is self-sustaining. 

New towns: A new town policy is being 
vigorously pursued in England and other 
places to relieve the over population and 
congestion of the great urban centers. These 
“overspill” cities are designed to house or 
support relocated population of the great 
urban centers. Although new towns have re- 
ceived much publicity and strong support 
from the planning profession, they have not 
been entirely successful. There are basically 
three reasons: 

First, they are essentially a planning de- 
vice. Inadequate attention has been devoted 
to developing the employment base of the 
new towns. Location decisions for new towns 
have not been made to maximize the possi- 
bility of new industrial development. 

Second, new towns seem to be designed to 
appeal to people already living in—and at- 
tached to—urban centers. 

Third, in terms of physical design, there 
tends to be monotonous repetitiveness. 
Charles Abrams, the American planner, has 
commented, “I never have seen a planned 
community I wanted to live in,” In short, 
they tend to be dull places in which to live 
often lacking the excitement of the “down- 
town”. 

In England, at least, new towns have been 
extremely expensive to create requiring a 
public investment of $15,000 to $20,000 per 
family. Again, using England as an example, 
government controls over private investment 
are used to try to direct industrial growth 
into new towns. This is a policy instrument 
that is not likely to be used in the United 
States. 

Attempts at new towns in the United 
States have not yet been successful. Reston 
has been growing slowly and for the near fu- 
ture will tend to be a bedroom community— 
not a new town with a self-sustaining econ- 
omy. Columbia, although planned as a com- 
munity with an internal economy, is still in 
its infancy. In addition, U.S. new towns have 
been catering to and probably must cater 
to the middle to upper income groups. Per- 
haps in time we will learn enough about the 
economies of new towns to make them an ef- 
fective instrument of national employment 
and urban development policy. 

Certainly we should not give up on new 
towns. However, the difficulties in aggregat- 
ing sufficient land-holdings to build new 
city-economies near to existing metro areas 
mitigate against a national policy that relies 
heavily on new towns to soak up both the 
new and moving population in the next 10 
to 15 years. New towns are technically feasi- 
ble. It remains to be seen if they are eco- 
nomically feasible, 

Growth Center Strategy: It is the cities of 
60,000-500,000 in population that have al- 
ready shown the greatest potential for job 
growth. Using them as a strong point, it 
makes good sense to build a growth center 
strategy on that natural economic growth 
process. 

The growth center strategy is an attempt 
through public policy to reinforce the nat- 
ural growth in population and employment 
of many of the urban communities of 50,000 
through 500,000 and to attempt to divert the 
future flow of rural migrants to them away 
from the center city of the large cities. Al- 
ready, there exists a substantial literature 
about the need to focus regional development 
efforts around so-called growth centers. The 
European countries, Canada, and the Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission are pursuing 
some form of regional economic development 
policy that relies on a growth center strategy. 

However, these efforts in the U.S. are still 
in their infancy. Moreover, they are isolated 
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economic development strategies and are not 
coupled with a complementary national 
urban growth strategy. To put it another 
way, these are efforts to create employment 
opportunities without the necessary comple- 
mentary policies of supporting a rapid ex- 
pansion in the physical development of the 
community such as housing for low income 
families—urban streets and roads, schools, 
residential water and sewer, etc. Effective 
efforts have yet to be made to relate a growth 
center industrial or business development 
strategy with a complementary national re- 
settlement assistance policy and manpower 
training and development policy to assist 
in the transition from rural life to an urban 
employment environment, 

Although the medium sized urban center 
has already shown signs of offering the great- 
est attraction for unplanned industrial and 
economic development, the economic and 
urban planners in the country have not yet 
made any real and practical efforts to capi- 
talize on this great economic growth po- 
tential. We have preferred to talk of more 
exotic, and admittedly more intellectually 
stimulating concepts, such as new towns and 
revitalized central cities. However, recog- 
nizing the technological possibilities of satis- 
fying our most adventurous dreams, it is 
essential to come to grips with our real lack 
of resources and the potentially high eco- 
nomic costs involved to accomplish our ideal- 
ized ends. Realizing this, then, we should 
look to a comprehensive growth center 
strategy as a possible solution to our major 
national problem of finding employment for 
our dispossessed workers of the future, and 
indeed of the present. I suggest that the 
growth center offers the fundamentals of 
that solution, 

1, Substantial physical plant is already 
in place. We should reinforce and strengthen 
it. 

2. The job growth potential is there and 
growing. In this country we cannot, nor do 
we even want to interfere directly with the 
future location pattern of job opportunities 
by using direct controls over industrial lo- 
cation. Instead we should use the existing 
growth process and reinforce it to solve our 
massive problems. 

8. The socio-economic problems of the 
medium sized urban centers are still open to 
solution. They have not yet grown and in- 
tertwined themselves to create massive re- 
habilitation requirements that have welled 
up in our major urban centers. 

The growth center, in other words, is a 
place of natural growth in which we can 
bunch and mass both private and public de- 
velopment and planning efforts. Such efforts 
would not only include urban development 
assistace but also education assistance, em- 
ployment services and economic development 
assistance. By concentrating national policy 
instruments on an urban growth center 
strategy, we avoid dissipating our efforts by 
focusing on the technical and esthetic appeal 
of new towns or investing heavily in a mas- 
sive physica] rehabilitation of the urban 
cores in an attempt to revive an out-moded 
type of central city economy, 


IMPLICATIONS FOR OUR FUTURE ENVIRONMENT 


What I have attempted to do is illuminate 
some aspects of the dilemma that faces us 
in attempting to prepare for the effects of 
future population growth and movement. 

I indicated at the onset that many of the 
problems of our physical and social environ- 
ment are closely related to the places where 
people live and work. Hopefully, these com- 
ments have sketched out at least a plausible 
explanation of where people are likely to 
live and where the jobs are going to be 
created in the next decade. Given this over- 
view it has been possible then to indicate 
some of the choices and more important the 
apparent constraints on choice that we will 
face in attempting to assimilate a growing 
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and moving population into future job 
locations, 

The crucial issue now is to begin to evolve 
a rationalized economic development—urban 
place strategy to guide us through the alter- 
native choices that must be made. Once we 
have made these choices we will then be in 
a better position to know what kinds of phys- 
ical and social needs must be anticipated in 
the next decade, why they will arise, and 
where these needs and facilities should be 
located to most efficiently meet our national 
needs. In short, we will then be in a position 
to construct some sort of rational priority 
system to allocate our scarce resources to 
meet burgeoning environmental needs and to 
devise better systems of influencing or reg- 
ulating our enviroment at the Federal, state 
and local levels. 


THE WAR ON HUNGER 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, re- 
cently, in Boston, at the 65th Annual 
Convention of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, Mr. Herbert J. Waters, Assistant 
Administrator for the War on Hunger, 
delivered a speech on the world’s No, 1 
problem. 

Mr. Waters builds the case for serious 
and concerted action by the United 
States and the other developed countries 
of the world to meet this major crisis in 
world policy. 

In order that it may be brought to 
the attention of the Senate, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wortp’s No, 1 PROBLEM: HUNGER 
(Remarks by Herbert J. Waters, Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for War on Hunger, Agency 
for International Development, Depart- 
ment of State, before the 65th Annual 

Convention of the Millers’ National Fed- 

eration, Boston, Mass., May 2, 1967) 

I am glad to have this opportunity to dis- 
cuss with you the world’s number one prob- 
lem: Hunger. 

Concern over that problem is rapidly ex- 
tending into many groups in American life 
and internationally—agricultural groups, 
health organizations, foreign policy associa- 
tions, development economists, and the agri- 
business community generally. Certainly one 
group that should be vitally concerned is 
your own great flour milling industry, so in- 
timately connected with feeding our own 
nation. 

Eliminating hunger is your business—and 
you have certainly succeeded in this country. 
Your know-how, your enterprise, and the ef- 
ficiency of your milling industry, coupled 
with the productivity of the American 
farmer, has helped make food abundance 
and food availability become taken for 
granted in this country. Perhaps too much 
so, I'm afraid. 

We are so spoiled by having more than 
enough for so long that it is difficult for us 
to grasp the fact that the world as a whole 
has less than enough—and the situation is 
getting worse, instead of better. 

We are just really beginning to compre- 
hend the seriousness of the spectre of hunger 
confronting the world. < 

Already, half the world's people experience 
chronic hunger or serious dietary deficiency. 

Each day about 10,000 people—most of 
them children—die in the underdeveloped 
countries as a result of illness caused by mal- 
nutrition. 

Diet-deficit areas include all of Asia ex- 
cept Japan; all of the Middle East except 
Israel; all of Africa except its southern re- 
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gions; almost all of Central America and the 
Caribbean; and the northern parts of South 
America, 

What is more, population in these areas is 
increasing so rapidly that the hunger gap 
may become far more severe in the immedi- 
ate future. 

We need to be concerned. With all of our 
pride in modern progress, it is in our time, 
in our generation, that the world is facing a 
breakdown in its ability to feed itself. 

For the world as a whole, down through 
history, we have always been able to more 
or less keep up with food requirements. Of 
course, we had occasional great famines in 
the past, as a result of drouth cycles—but 
they were distortions of the trend, not part 
of a trend itself. 

The trend through history has always 
been in the right direction, Mankind has 
always been able to increase his farm pro- 
ductivity at a faster rate than the growth of 
the world’s population, 

We had new frontiers to open, new land to 
develop. We had major technological break- 
throughs in farm mechanization, new ad- 
vances in plant and soil science. 

Somehow, we always managed to keep 
ahead of the number of mouths to feed. 

That is no longer true today. 

In simplest terms, population has been 
rising faster than food production. It is sim- 
ply a case of the stork outrunning the 
plough. 

There is less food per capita in the world 
today than a year ago. 

In the less-developed world, ‘where food 
deficiency is already the greatest, agricul- 
tural production is far from keeping pace 
with the growth in population. The rate of 
increases of food production in the develop- 
ing world slowed since 1960, while popu- 
lation has continued to rise by 2½ to 3 per 
cent annually. 

For the world as a whole we have been 
barely breaking even in recent years. But in 
1966, when world population grew by 70 mil- 
lion, food production stood still. 

For the past six years, the world has eaten 
up more basic food grains than we have pro- 
duced, We have eaten up our so-called “sur- 
pluses”, We are rapidly eating up our sec- 
ondary reserves, land previously withheld 
from production. 

Prior to World War II, many of the less 
developed countries were major food export- 
ers. This is no longer true. The less developed 
countries had a food grain deficit in 1966 on 
the order of 16 million metric tons—25 mil- 
lion tons this year. 

If present production, population, and con- 
sumption trends continue, that deficit con- 
fronting the less-developed countries—the 
“food gap”—will reach 42 million tons of 
additional food grains needed annually by 
1975 and 88 million tons by 1985—just to 
feed themselves at existing inadequate levels. 

Population alone is not creating these 
food shortages. As economic conditions and 
incomes improve in the less-developed coun- 
tries, people eat more food and they buy 
better food. In the United States, Canada, 
and some European nations, people are al- 
ready fairly well fed, so that if a person is 
paid two or three dollars more per month, 
he may spend only two or three cents of it 
for food. But in the less-developed coun- 
tries, a very high proportion of a man's 
wages, perhaps as much as 70 or 80 percent, 
is spent for food; and if his income increases 
by a few cents a month, he probably will 
spend most of it for food. 

The fact is that economic progress has 
brought increased purchasing power, most of 
which has been quickly channeled into buy- 
ing better food and more of it. Yet better 
food, notably meat, milk, eggs and poultry, 
increases demands on an agricultural sys- 
tem because of the animal feeds required to 
produce it. 

The significance of these facts—in terms 
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of world stability, peace, further economic 
progress—is plain. 

If developing countries cannot meet these 
accelerating qualitative and quantitative 
food demands, the bill for failure will be 
paid in political and social unrest among 
people no longer content with silent suf- 
fering. It will be paid in the stifling of eco- 
nomic and social development, in malnutri- 
tion—and, eventually, in widespread famine. 

And if we let that happen, the bill for 
failure may be far more costly to the world 
than whatever it may cost to win the War 
on Hunger. 

That is why President Johnson, in his 
State of the Union Message of January 10, 
declared: 

“Next to the pursuit of peace, the really 
greatest challenge to the human family is the 
race between food supply and population in- 
crease. That race tonight is being lost. 

“The time for rhetoric has clearly passed. 
The time for concerted action is here and we 
must get on with the job. 

“We believe three principles must pre- 
vail if our policy is to succeed. 

“First, the developing nations must give 
highest priority to food production, includ- 
ing the use of technology and the capital of 
private enterprise. 

“Second, nations with food deficits must 
put more of their resources into voluntary 
family planning programs. 

“Third, the developed nations must all 
assist other nations to avoid starvation in 
the short run and to move rapidly towards 
the ability to feed themselves, 

“Every member of the world community 
now bears a direct responsibility to help 
bring our most basic human account into 
balance.” 

We in the Agency for International De- 
velopment have geared ourselves to meet 
that challenge. We have given the War on 
Hunger our highest functional priority. We 
are calling on all nations to join us in this 
task. We are convinced it is basic to all the 
rest of our objectives—international under- 
standing, cooperation among nations, prog- 
ress toward a better world. 

How can we expect a better world—how 
can we expect to have more productivity, 
more education, more wealth, more equality 
and opportunity for all men—how can we 
realistically expect these things when each 
day more men die or are debilitated by 
hunger? 

We can't. And that is why we have no 
choice but to wage “War on Hunger”. 

The magnitude of the challenge is stagger- 
ing. Projections of increasing food demand 
over the next two decades now make it clear 
that we and other abundantly-producing na- 
tions cannot continue to fill the growing 
supply gap of the developing nations, what- 
ever our willingness to share our own pro- 
duction. 

We can be justly proud of what we as a 
nation have done in sharing our food abun- 
dance with the world. But we are approach- 
ing the breaking point—not in our willing- 
ness to bear the financial burden of food 
aid, but actually in our ability to produce 
enough to meet our own demands, our com- 
mercial export requirements, and also fill the 
increasing supply gap of countries unable to 
buy their food requirements. 

Even if we could produce enough, none of 
us want to see huge populations building up 
overseas that would continue to be depend- 
ent on relief food shipments from the United 
States or elsewhere. In the long run, this 
would not really contribute to future well- 
being. 

But if we are to avoid this mass depend- 
ence on food aid—and if we are to avoid 
famines certain to result when we reach the 
breaking point of the amount of food aid 
that even we can provide—the only answer 
is greater concentration of our efforts to 
stimulate agricultural development in the 
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areas of the world now so dependent on 
external food assistance, matched by simul- 
taneous efforts to curb population growth. 

They are the two sides to the same coin; 

farm production, and slowing 
down the rate of population growth. 

Perhaps not everyone fully grasps the 
cumulative effect of present population 
growth rates on the world. 

It took us from the beginning of time 
until 1830 to reach our first billion of world 
population. It took only a hundred years 
more until 1930 to reach the second billion. 
By 1960, only thirty years later, we had the 
third billion. At the rate we are going, we 
will reach the fourth billion by 1975. 

Unless we change that growth rate, it will 
take only 10 years more, until 1985, to reach 
the fifth billion, and then only eight years 
more, until 1993, to reach the sixth billion. 
By the year 2000, only seven years later, 
demographers tell us we will be confronted 
with 7 billion people in the world. 

How are we going to feed them? 

The world’s population is doubling every 
35 years at the present rate of annual in- 
crease—about two percent per year. 

If the world had faced an annual two per- 
cent increase in population since the time 
of Christ—and if there were only two peo» 
ple, a man and woman, in existence at that 
time—the experts tell me that today the 
world would be covered by a layer of hu- 
manity 100 feet deep. 

It is obvious that we cannot go on pro- 
ducing people at that rate. If we are going 
to win the “War on Hunger”, food produc- 
tion must go up, but population growth 
must go down—both are essential. 

With all the knowledge that man has ac- 
cumulated since the beginning of time, with 
all the new lands we have had available to 
develop and exploit, with all the new tech- 
nology we have devised, we are still barely 
able to feed the world today. In fact, we are 
not able to feed it adequately. 

Yet we now face the task of feeding twice 
as many people within the next 35 years— 
as well as an urgent need to feed them 
better, We now know that malnutrition in 
early years stunts mental and physical 
growth, handicapping children who survive. 

None of us can afford to ignore the situa- 
tion. 

Whatever we have been doing, it has not 
been enough. The tragic’ fact is that the 
world has not improved the situation very 
much, Things are getting worse, not better. 
How long are we willing to let this con- 
tinue? We have great new technological re- 
sources. We can do things never before be- 
eved possible. What possible excuse can 
there be for not applying our skills to the 
problem of feeding the hungry? We know 
there is no one simple or easy solution. We 
know from experience in our own country 
the complexities of modernizing agricul- 
ture. It took us a span of almost a century. 
We haven't that much time to spare, in 
getting the job done in the rest of the world. 
Our challenge is to speed up this moderniza- 
tion process—whatever it takes to get it 
done. 

We are going to have to look at general 
government policies and services, including 
budget allocations to agriculture; and deci- 
sions with respect to pricing and producer- 
incentives, land tenure, taxes, and agricul- 
tural credit. 

We are going to need greater attention to 
new technology, including research, exten- 
sion education, with especial attention to the 
development and introduction of improved 
seed varieties of breeds of crops and livestock 
and better practices for their production. 

We are going to need vastly stepped-up 
physical inputs for production, including 
fertilizers, pesticides, seeds and machines, 
with appropriate attention to their market- 
ing, distribution and cost as well as avall- 
ability. We are going to need more adequate 
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marketing systems, improved transportation 
and storage, and the creation of better proc- 
essing facilities. 

But above all, we are going to need in- 
volvement of farm people of the world them- 
selves, continually seeking to help them- 
selves, 

That is what we in the Agency for Inter- 
national Development are trying to do— 
help people help themselves. We and other 
aid-donors—and please understand that all 
developed nations of the free world are 
joining in this effort to assist the world’s 
developing nations—know that our govern- 
ments alone cannot win this struggle for 
progress. 

We can act as catalysts. We can stimulate 
governments and people of the less-devel- 
oped countries to do a better job for them- 
selves. We can help provide them an oppor- 
tunity for more effective self-help, by pro- 
viding the external assistance they need un- 
til they can become self-sustaining. But the 


biggest part of the job is up to them. 


We know it can be done, Many nations 
have proven it. 

The American people, through the Agency 
for International Development and its prede- 
cessor foreign assistance agencies, have 
helped 27 countries reach the point where 
they are self-sufficient or no longer need our 
help: 

The countries of Western Europe, aided 
under the Marshall Plan, now share the bur- 
den of Free World assistance to the less-de- 
veloped nations; 

So does Japan; 

Taiwan also is now giving aid instead of re- 
ceiving it; 

Turkey, Korea, Mexico and Venezuela are 
moving rapidly towards self-support. 

Millions of people in Asia, Africa, and Lat- 
in America have also benefitted directly 
from AID-assisted programs in education, 
health, and rural and urban development, 
but their countries have not yet conquered 
obstacles to economic development allowing 
them to stand on their own feet. They still 
need our help, and the help of other de- 
veloped countries fortunate enough to share 
in high living standards and continuing eco- 
nomic growth. 

One thing stands out in common among 
the “success stories” of economic develop- 
ment. The nations that have been most suc- 
cessful have not neglected agriculture; 
rather, they have given a high priority to 
agricultural development. 

Other countries have tried to “leapfrog” 
too soon into industrial development, with- 
out first meeting their basic needs for food 
production. They have given agriculture too 
low a priority. They have neglected the farm 
people making up the vast majority of their 
population. And now they are paying a price 
for it—the price of threatened famine, and a 
breakdown of the entire investment in eco- 
nomic growth, 

The world has now become aware that no 
nation can neglect its food producers, 

Even in our own country we learned that 
lesson the hard way, in bygone years. 

In summary, let me outline a three-point 
strategy that is evolving by which both the 
developed and developing worlds may frus- 
trate the catastrophe implicit in recent 
trends: 

First, the developed world must use its 
own land and technology to produce food for 
the developing world’s needs until that world 
can feed itself; 

Second, the developed world must simul- 
taneously do all it can to transfer applica- 
ble portions of its technology of food pro- 
duction to the developing world while also 
affording those that are serious about popu- 
lation control the help they need to achieve 
it; and 

Third, the developing countries must sacri- 
fice, invest, train, legislate and reform on an 
adequate scale and for as long as necessary 
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in order to master their own agriculture and 
the size of the population it serves. 

Plainly, the third element of strategy is 
the key to the rest. The United States and 
other developed nations can provide interim 
food relief, a deep reservior of experience 
and successful technology, and a measure of 
persuasion. But, in the end, the developing 
countries must rescue themselves. 

In the United States, the increasingly co- 
ordinated effort to meet our responsibilities 
under this strategy, and to mobilize a con- 
certed world-wide response, is called the War 
on Hunger. 

Two major government programs consti- 
tute the American arsenal for waging the 
War on Hunger: 

1, The Foreign Economic Assistance Pro- 
gram administered by A. ID., which furnishes 
American skills, commodities and financing 
to help developing countries grow more of 
their own food and implement programs in 
family planning; and 

2. The Food for Freedom Program, under 
which A.I.D., the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of State work together 
to use American food supplies to battle hun- 
ger and malnutrition, stimulate agricultural 
improvements abroad, promote economic de- 
velopment, and build markets for U.S. farm 
products. 

To emphasize the importance attached to 
this effort and to better coordinate its ele- 
ments—food, family planning, nutrition, 
agricultural, technical and financial assist- 
ance—President Johnson this March created 
a new central staff office in A. I. D. devoted to 
the War on Hunger, which I have the priv- 
Uege—and challenge—of heading. 

‘President Johnson has called this the 
greatest challenge to the human family, next 
to the pursuit of peace, 

Quite frankly, I regard it as part of the 
pursuit of peace—and that is why, at the 
outset of my remarks, I called hunger the 
world’s Number One problem. 

The food problem may be of fateful sig- 
nificance to the future course of the world 

In an age of rising expectations, a hungry 
world is a potentially explosive world. The 
failure of the underdeveloped countries to 
produce more food could lead to political 
turmoil, and the breakdown of order. 

To those of us used to abundance, the 
spectre of a savage struggle for food and 
survival among hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple may seem far-fetched, Yet, as Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk testified before a Con- 
gressional Commitee last year, “Unless we act 
now to meet the problem of hunger, we may 
have to act later to prevent people from 
seizing the food production resources of 
their neighbors”, 

Back through history, if famine existed in 
one part of the earth, it barely touched the 
rest of its people. That is no longer true. We 
live in a new era of rapid communication. 
What happens in one quarter of the globe 
can no longer be ignored by the rest of the 
world—for the sake of our own security, 

Hunger used to be the silent enemy of 
man. Starvation used to be the silent way of 
death. Not any more. Instead of silence, to- 
day it can mean a resounding roar of 
violence. 

Today, we are talking about the fate of 
millions; yes, hundreds of millions; not just 
thousands, who used to suffer in famines. 

Today, people know they no longer have to 
die of starvation, passively and quietly—not 
bothering the affluent of the earth. 

People on the edge of starvation are des- 
perate as well. In today’s world, desperation 
can only mean destruction. 

Can we risk such destruction? 

Can we quibble about the cost of helping 
others to win this War on Hunger, when the 
stakes are so great? 

These are the questions the American 
people, and people of the developed free 
world, must answer and answer soon, Time 
is running out. 
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NEW HOOVER-TYPE COMMISSION 
NEEDED 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the 
problem of waste and inefficiency in the 
management of our public affairs is 
growing daily more serious. Overlapping 
programs are sapping the strength of 
many worthwhile Government efforts. 

On January 11, I introduced a bill to 
establish a Commission on the Operation 
of the Executive Branch to revitalize the 
organization and functioning of the Fed- 
eral Government. This measure, which 
has since been cosponsored by 41 Sen- 
ators, would authorize the Commission 
to examine the operation of the executive 
branch for a 2-year period and then to 
make appropriate recommendations to 
Congress, 

Such a review should be thorough, ob- 
jective, and bipartisan, without any bias 
toward or against any particular pro- 
gram or philosophy of government. It 
simply would be an attempt to improve 
the quality of American government. 

Mr. President, the need for such a 
study is evident. In the 12 years since 
the last Hoover Commission submitted 
its recommendations, the operations of 
the Federal Government have expanded 
tremendously. Unfortunately, however, 
the ability of the executive branch to 
manage these increased responsibilities 
has not grown apace. 

‘Evidence of the waste and duplication 
which now plagues many Federal pro- 
grams is amply documented in the May 
issue of Nation’s Business, in an article 
entitled “How Your Tax Money Is 
Wasted.” 

In the field of environmental pollution 
for example, the article notes that the 
Government is conducting research in 
192 laboratories administered by nine 
separate departments and agencies. 

Mr. President, while the problems of 
pollution are serious and research to 
solve them is needed, the incredible pro- 
liferation. of uncoordinated projects 
mentioned by this study is a classic case 
of bureaucratic overkill. When programs 
are allowed to develop without thought 
to their interrelationship, the left hand 
often does not know what the right hand 
is doing. 

In the area of research and develop- 
ment, for example, a special study by 
the Library of Congress notes: 

The Federal Government now spends nearly 
$4 billion annually on research and develop- 
ment in its own laboratories, but it does not 
know exactly how many laboratories it has, 
where they are, what kinds of people work 
in them or what they are doing. 


The Secretary of Labor has testified 
before Congress: 

There are 15 to 80 separate manpower pro- 
grams administered by public and private 
agencies, all supported by federal funds, in 
each major U.S. metropolitan area. 


These are but a few illustrations. Many 
others could be mentioned. They all serve 
to show, however, the staggering cost of 
government and the widespread problem 
of overlapping projects. 

Mr. President, it was estimated re- 
cently by the Tax Foundation, Inc., that 
the average American will spend two 
hours and 25 minutes of his 8-hour 
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working day this year to earn the money 
he needs to pay for his 1967 taxes. 

These taxes are required to finance the 
$4,281 a second it costs to run the Fed- 
eral Government—that is $4,281 every 
second, of every day, of every week, of 
every month, of the year. 

One reason for this tremendous cost is 
the need to provide additional services as 
our population expands. The war in 
Vietnam is another. 

Waste and duplication, however, need 
not be tolerated, especially when evi- 
dence of its existence is so readily at 
hand. For example; at present. there are 
approximately 33 Federal agencies en- 
gaged in 296 consumer protection activ- 
ities. There are 220 grant-in-aid pro- 
grams administered by 16 separate de- 
partments and agencies. The deficit of 
the Post Office has risen from $363 mil- 
lion in 1955 to $1.2 billion today. 

Wastefulness in general, and of pub- 
lic funds, in particular, is unjustified. 
Nonetheless, economy for economy’s sake 
is as shortsighted as the philosophy of 
solving all problems by spending more 
money. Continuous thoughtful planning 
and coordination of effort is essential if 
programs in need of funds are to get 
them and unproductive projects are to 
be eliminated before the drain they 
cause on the public purse becomes too 
burdensome. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from Nation’s Busi- 
ness be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How Your Tax Money Is WASTED 


Uncle Sam, still trying to right some of 
the wrongs inflicted on the American Indian, 
was determined to bring Twentieth Century 
living to the small Quinault tribe which 
inhabits the rich fishing and timber country 
of Washington State’s lush Olympic Penin- 
sula 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs last year 
launched a $200,000 project to provide some 
20 all-electric homes for the Quinaults that 
would be the envy of any Indian. The first 
units, completed this winter, boast the lat- 
est in gracious, all-electric living—electric 
ranges, electric refrigerators, electric base- 
board heating, electric washers and driers 
and electric hot-water heating. 

In February the first seven families aban- 
doned their run-down shacks and moved 
into their new dwellings. But one thing was 
missing: Electricity. The nearest power line 
was 15 miles from the tiny Indian com- 
munity of Queets, and somebody had ne- 
glected to consider that you need electricity 
to bring livability to an all-electric home. 

The Quinaults are a stoic people and they 
improvised in the best tradition of the fron- 
tier Redskin. They bought kerosene lamps, 
gasoline heaters and stoves, 

Four federal and three state and county 
agencies have been fighting since early last 
winter, trying to pass the buck to one an- 
other for the oversight. The Bonneville Power 
Administration is involved. So is the Rural 
Electrification Administration which has had 
the money available for some months to ex- 
tend the power line to the Indian village. 
National Park Service still can’t decide 
whether to let the line go overhead or under- 
ground (the line would cut across Olympia 
National Park). 

The blacked-out Redskins are an apt illus- 
tration of a pervasive federal ailment. Presi- 
dent Johnson is still keeping the lights down 
low at the White House. But waste—much 
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of it concealed and some of it exposed—con- 
tinues to permeate the federal establishment. 

And while office heads diligently follow 
the Chief Executiye’s admonition to econo- 

mize on filing.cabinets and paper clips, you 
can easily. obtain a government grant to 
study everything from why butterfly wings 
are yellow to the history of comic strips. 

Waste running into the hundreds of mil- 
lions abounds in the national. government 
at a level unprecedented in history. It's all 
around you. Some of it is shocking, but most 
of it is accepted as a necessary way of life in 
a big government, 

The staff director of one of the most im- 
portant committees of Congress—one charged 
with keeping a close rein on federal spend- 
ing—finished flipping through the 1,916 
pages of the 1968 national budget during an 
interview with a Nation’s Business editor 
then shrugged his shoulders: 

“Government waste? It's all over the place. 
But how do you root it out? 

“The sad fact is the government has grown 
so huge you just can’t put your finger on 
where and how all the money is being spent. 

“We look for waste all the time but it’s 
elusive. Not even the hardest-working com- 
mittees of Congress or the army of auditors 
in the General Accounting Office can turn 
it all up. 

“Suffice it to say, we're doing the very best 
we can.“ 

WHY THEY'RE ALARMED 

Everyone is alarmed over this proliferating 
government waste—the taxpayer, the busi- 
nessman, many members of Congress, Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike. 

Flagrant examples of bungling abound: 

Luxury lodges in Oklahoma, ARA financed, 
$600,000 in the red. Cost: $10 million. 

Housing built so deep in the boondocks 
that Rio slum-dwellers prefer their shanty- 
town shacks. Cost: $3.5 million. 

USDA rush order for typewriters to meet 
a deadline that didn't exist, Cost: $1.5. mil- 
lion, 

WAVE barracks in Maryland, built after 
Navy ordered the women shipped to Florida. 
Cost: $1.2 million. 

Misfit locomotives shipped to Thailand. 
Cost: $1 million. 

Growing concern over the mushrooming 
scope of the problem is perhaps best illus- 
trated in some recent developments: 

The Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
gress, with a majority of its Democratic and 
Republican members approving, hoisted a 
warning flag against steadily mounting fed- 
eral spending. It urged in a report: 

“Federal expenditures that are not abso- 
lutely essential to national defense of our 
economic growth or welfare must be sharply 
reduced. Congress must find ways to reduce 
expenditures for fiscal 1968 by at least $5 
billion to $6 billion per year.” 

Groundwork is being laid for a broad- 
scale investigation by the House Appropria- 
tions Committee against wasteful and need- 
less government spending. Heretofore, such 
investigations have been undertaken by in- 
dividual subcommittees, seldom if ever by 
the full committee itself. 

The General Accounting Office, an inde- 
pendent arm of Congress, is quietly planning 
to shift its attack in an effort to unearth 
even more waste than it has in the past. To 
bolster its already formidable force of 2,200 
auditors, GAO will start recruiting special- 
ists in such fields as economics, industrial 
management, engineering, public and busi- 
ness administration, mathematics and other 
fields. 

Chairman George Mahon of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee has called on each 
member of the House to tell him personally 
where every cent of fat“ can be slashed 
from the ‘massive federal budget. 

Rep. Mahon’s concern came through loud 
and clear in these words: 
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“Tt does look a bit incongruous that at a 
time when the gross national product is esti- 
mated to be almost $800 billion, and when 
the war in Viet Nam is requiring less than 
four percent of the.gross national product, 
that we should be facing a budget deficit of 
between $8 billion and $18 billion in a single 
year.” 

THE TIP OF THE ICEBERG 

Hundreds and hundreds of examples of 
sheer waste are brought to the public’s at- 
tention each year. They are irrefutable. 

Many do not exceed a few thousand dollars 
but others soar into the millions, This is 
the waste that comes to light. It may be 
only the tip of the iceberg. 

Perhaps the single major culprit is dupli- 
cation. Everywhere you turn you find one 
government agency’s work overlapping an- 
other's. For instance: 

Today, there are more than 260 federal 
poverty programs administered by 16 sepa- 
rate departments and agencies. Five agencies 
are involved in administering federal pro- 
grams for community water supply, sewers 
and sewage treatment facilities. Almost 60 
programs are devoted solely to vocational 
education, 

“Such waste and inefficiency need not be 
tolerated,” says Sen. James B. Pearson (R- 
Kans.). He is calling for a new Hoover-type 
Commission on government economy. 

It takes people to run all these programs. 
They are not in short supply. The ranks of 
government workers is expanding constantly. 

In December, 1965, President Johnson made 
headlines when he announced he was cut- 
ting the ceiling on federal employees by 
25,000. Well, the ceiling was lowered, but not 
the number of men and women on the gov- 
ernment payroll, 

When the President assumed office in 
November, 1963, there were 1,444,409 civilian 
employees in the executive branch of govern- 
ment, apart from civilian employees in the 
Department of Defense. 

By December, 1965, when he called for a 
lower ceiling, their numbers had risen to 
1,493,214. 

Since the ceiling was lowered, some 300,000 
additional nondefense workers have been 
added. Including pay raises this increase is 
costing taxpayers another $725 million 
annually. 

Almost everyone you talk with—in Con- 
gress or in the government agencies—will say 
the place to look for waste is in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. With some $75.5 billion, 
more than half of the budget, going into 
defense this seems understandable. However, 
it is also the most difficult area to smoke out 
evidence of waste. 

Congressional committees devote endless 
hours going over defense spending, yet their 
members agree discouragingly this is an 
almost impossible task. Size, security and the 
inevitable confusion arising from the Viet 
Nam War make the Pentagon almost opaque. 

It's just about anyone's guess how much 
money gushes down the drain in the gov- 
ernment’s far-flung research pr At 
present $16 billion is channeled into federal 
research and development. This means the 
government is supporting two thirds of the 
nation’s R&D and financing 75 per cent of 
all research going on in universities. 

Research provides a typical example of 
how the government operates. 

Some 40,000 university professors are 
spending all or part of their time exclusively 
on research for Uncle Sam, This takes them 
away from the classroom. 

At the same time the government spends 
millions on aid to higher education to pro- 
duce the same kind of talent to make up for 
the shortage of university instructors. 

A similar incongruity exists in the U.S. 
student exchange program. Thousands of 
foreign students come to this country to 
learn and then are unwilling to return home. 
Many take up permanent residence here. 
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Their own countries are angered over ‘this 
“brain. drain” by the United States. 

But we have a way of correcting that. 
Our Agency for International Development 
turns around and trains scientists in the very 
countries hurt by the brain drain.” r 


WHAT LIBRARY OF CONGRESS FOUND 


A special study by the Library of Congress 
tells another aspect of the story: 

“The federal government now spends near- 
ly $4 billion annually on research and devel- 
opment in its own laboratories, but it does 
not know exactly how many laboratories it 
has, where they are, what kinds of people 
work in them or what they are doing.“ 

If you're worried about environmental pol- 
lution, don’t. The government has research 
under way in 192 laboratories run by nine 
separate agencies, 

Once the government builds a laboratory it 
almost never closes it down. The Library of 
Congress even discovered that when Uncle 
Sam wants to undertake a new research proj- 
ect he doesn't always seek out an existing 
laboratory—he simply builds a new one, 

The Library of Congress investigation 
turned up these findings: 

Some agencies are uncertain about the 
existence or location of their own labora- 
tories. In others, top management gives con- 
flicting answers on the work being done. 

Complete information on projects being 
undertaken by federal laboratories and the 
cost of those projects is not available. 

The cost of research performed by these 
laboratories cannot be determined in a uni- 
form manner because of variations in ac- 
counting for major items of cost, such as 
expensive equipment, even within a single 
agency. 

Research activity hasn't escaped the at- 
tention of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
whose purpose is to concentrate on the so- 
called war on poverty. As of June 30, 1966, 
OEO had dished out $7,788,365 on assess- 
ments, evaluations and inquiries. It is not yet 
clear how many people this has helped or 
will help remove from the public dole. 

If heavy research spending will accomplish 
international control of arms the world is 
in good shape. The U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, created by the late 
President Kennedy in 1962, already has 
kicked out $25 million for various research 
projects. This is only slightly less than half 
of its total $53.8 million appropriations. 

No federal agency is willing to settle for 
less than the most ambitious research pro- 
gram as long as Congress keeps the money 
rolling in. At least one agency—the Atomic 
Energy Commission—was prepared to admit 
this. It happened during a hearing before a 
House appropriations subcommittee when 
the AEC appeared to justify a request of 
$5.37 million for research on “terrestrial and 
freshwater ecology.” 

After an AEC witness reeled off a long list 
of items which the agency would research, 
acting Chairman Jamie L. Whitten (D-Miss.) 
interrupted to point out that the program 
as presented was projected at least five years 
ahead. 

“What do you hope to accomplish by that 
time,” Rep. Whitten inquired, 

“By that time we hope to have an appro- 
priation of $20 million,” the witness replied 
quite candidly. 

The taxpayer gets nicked two ways when 
waste occurs in federally financed manpower 
programs, which now cost $2.1 billion a 
year. When they flop, they miss the Presi- 
dent's goal of transforming tax eaters” into 
taxpayers. 

COMPETING AGAINST EACH OTHER 

In a recent survey of federal manpower 
programs for the Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations of the University of Michigan and 
Wayne State University, Sar A. Levitan and 
Garth L. Mangum cite these “horror stories,” 
admittedly not typical: 
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The personnel director of a large retail 
firm complained that job developers from 
as many as 70 different federally funded local 
programs visited his office regularly seeking 
jobs for their disadvantaged clients. 

Operators of federally financed, on-the- 
job training programs, which reimburse em- 
ployers for training expenditures, have been 
known to bid against each other with tax 
money to persuade employers to establish 


programs, 

Employers already conducting employee 
training at their own expense have been of- 
fered training subsidies for these employees. 

How can this happen? Testifying before 
Congress, Labor Secretary W. Willard Wirtz 
gave a clue: 

“There are 15 to 30 separate manpower pro- 
grams administered by public and private 
agencies, all supported by federal funds, in 
each major U.S. metropolitan area.” 

House Republican Leader Gerald R. Ford of 
Michigan is among a growing number of Con- 
gressmen disturbed over heavy spending. 

“Im talking about millions of dollars 
spent on beautifying America while the 
number of GI's killed or wounded passes the 
50,000 mark in a war costing us nearly $2 
billion a month,” he points out. 

Rep. Ford says he checked into reports the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare was planning to spend a half-million 
dollars to develop a dance and theater cur- 
riculum and found it was true. The money 
was released under Titles 3 and 4 of the Ele- 
mentary-Secondary Education Act. 

That’s Federal aid to elementary schools 
and high schools. 

The money is to establish laboratory the- 
aters in Providence, R.I., and New Orleans, 
La. The idea, Rep. Ford was told, is to find 
out how to use the arts to teach youngsters 
who can’t learn from books. 

THE PAT IN THE BUDGET 

“The President's 8135 billion fiscal 1968 
budget not only is fat—but it has plenty of 
fat in it,“ Rep. Ford asserts. “We in the Con- 
gress who care about the taxpayer intend to 
cut eee of it as we can. We know 
we can do it without cutting necess serv- 
ices. We know the people . — it done 

The Economic Development Agency, while 
less controversial than the old Area Redevel- 
opment Administration it replaced, has been 
getting its lumps in Congress for some of its 
lending practices. 

EDA put up $975,000 toward a $1.5 million 
clay pipe plant at Seminole, Okla., a project 
eee — a Ps te oi subcommittee of the 

use c Works Commi 5 
subcommittee: sg Me aa 

“The existing plants (in the area) have in- 
dicated that statistics will show that existing 
facilities serving the area have more than 
sufficient capacity of products available to 
serve the needs of the area and that the Ad- 
ministration did not properly investigate the 
markets before granting the loan.“ 

Right now the agency is trying to bail out 
a project it inherited from the old ARA 
two plush lodges with recreational facilities 
on a man-made lake in Oklahoma. They were 
financed by a $1.3 million grant and a $9 
million loan. 

So far, the operators of this taxpayer- 
supported spa have missed nearly a half- 
million dollars in interest payments and a 
$110,000 payment on the principal. At one 
point recently EDA was thinking of finan- 
cing, again at public expense, a professional 
management study to figure out how to make 
the project pay off. 

Waste underlies much of the criticism 
leveled at foreign aid, even among friends 
of the program. Rep. Thomas B. Curtis (R.- 
ma) told the House during fioor debate this 
spring: 

“My criticism has been directed . par- 
ticularly to the manner in which the money 
is spent or inyested because, in my judgment, 
it has been grossly misspent and invested.” 
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Rep. Charles Goodell (R-N.Y.), following 
an inspection tour of Brazil in which he sur- 
veyed U.S.-financed school construction, re- 
ported to the House: 

Many schools suffered from inadequate 
construction and in some there was danger 
of roofs or walls collapsing. Contracts were 
awarded to unregistered firms on a noncom- 
petitive basis, with changes later permitting 
contractors to double the award price. 

Schools constructed under the agreement 
were allowed to deteriorate with no provision 
in most cases for even minimal maintenance. 

Probably nowhere in the world do people 
live in greater squalor than those unfortu- 
nates who inhabit the miserable favela 
(shantytown) section of Rio de Janeiro. A 
generous America contributed $3.5 million 
toward construction of 19,000 homes to give 
these people a better way of life. ` 

But the project was a complete flop. The 
homes were built 30 miles from Rio and the 
intended residents would have had to spend 
up to a third of their paltry income merely 
commuting to jobs in the city. Consequently, 
they chose to remain in the favelas. Says 
Rep. Goodell: 

“When it is understood what $3.5 million 
could have accomplished in developing 
resource-backed community action within 
the favelas themselves, the enormity of this 
kind of waste is galling.” 

HEW HANDS IT OUT 

You might also ponder the attitude toward 
the public dollar of one giant agency—HEW. 

Both the General Accounting Office and 
the House Government Operations Commit- 
tee have been trying to recover millions of 
dollars spent by HEW that are piling up in 
two quarters. Some institutions receiving 
federal research money from HEW far in ad- 
vance of the time they would use it placed 
it in interest-bearing investments. Other in- 
stitutions received overpayments from the 
government as a result of a formula based on 
a percentage of total research costs rather 
than actual expenses incurred. 

Both the interest and the overcharges be- 
long to the government, it is contended. The 
National Institutes of Health has been a ma- 
jor offender. Potential recovery from one large 
grantee alone would amount to $412,000 in 
overpayments, At one point last year an ap- 
propriations bill carried a specific provision 
forbidding any attempt to recover these 
funds, HEW argued that if it tried to collect 
it would cost more than the amount of the 
claim. 

Chairman Lister Hill of the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee looked into 
the matter and found some gross inaccuracies 
in the HEW explanation. He virtually accused 
the agency of lying. Said the Senator, “We 
now have the facts and find that the Depart- 
ment’s statement is not justified by the 
facts.” The provision barring recovering of 
the funds was promptly knocked out of the 
bill. 

Unquestionably, war and waste are prac- 
tically synonymous. American observers visit- 
ing Viet Nam question, however, how much 
waste could be avoided by better planning 
and organization. 

Sen. Edward Brooke (R-Mass.) is one who 
recently surveyed the tangle and confusion of 
American supplies and materiel pouring into 
that embittered war zone. On his return he 
said: 

“The problem is one of seemingly unre- 
solvable congestion. Commodities, sometimes 
perishable ones, do remain unloaded in ships 
and barges docked in the port for weeks and 
sometimes months. Poorly planned shipping 
schedules contribute to this as does the fluc- 
tuating Saigon market. 

“Goods ordered when prices are high may 
not arrive until such prices have fallen con- 
siderably. In such an event, consignees often 
prefer to leave the cargo in port rather than 
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claim it and suffer a loss caused by low 
prices.” : 

In this connection, Rep. Clarence Long 
(D-Md.), member of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, wrote the Appropriations 
Committee’s Chairman George Mahon: 

“There is an urgent need for a Congres- 
sional investigation into the continued ac- 
cusations of waste, port congestion, in- 
efficiency in cargo operations. 

He also complained that Congress has lost 
control of over $600 million of deferred 
military construction—projects approved in 
one year but not necessarily built until sev- 
eral years later. 

For example, says Rep. Long, a WAVE bar- 
racks was recently completed at Bainbridge, 
Md., to the tune of $1.2 million. It was 
started in late 1965, the same month a de- 
cision was made to move the whole WAVE 
facility to Orlando, Fla. 

There is a natural suspicion that some 
segments of the military are taking advan- 
tage of the war crisis to feather their nests 
while the money is flowing freely. 

Rep. Robert L. F. Sikes (D-Fla.), chair- 
man of the Military Construction Subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriation’s unit, 
hints at that in this statement: 

“Obviously, some items are more critical 
to the war than other items. In some areas, 
it may be, and let us be frank about this— 
it may be that the services have taken ad- 
vantage of the present situation to obtain 
facilities when they could not otherwise have 
obtained them at this time.” 

USDA's OVERSIGHT 

Waste runs rampant in other big, federal 
departments. Last year the Department .of 
Agriculture placed a rush order for 2,900 
special typewriters which cost more than 
$500 each. As a consequence, USDA spent 
$1,500,000, or $500,000 more than necessary 
if it had taken competitive bids on the 
machines. 

Why the rush? 

The Agricultural Stabilization Service 
said it had to meet a deadline of Jan. 1, 
1967, for reporting on payments to farmers. 
If the De; ent had merely checked, it 
would have found that an amendment es- 
tablishing the deadline had been defeated 
and was not in the law. 

In another area, USDA was convinced that 
meat packers and processors were moving 
unduly into the field of commercial feeding 
of cattle which the Department felt should 
be handled by the farmers, Claiming this 
was boosting cattle prices, it ordered a study 
to prove its point. According to reports, the 
study cost some $50,000. 

The industry questioned the, honesty of 
the USDA investigation. Not only did the 
Department use five-year-old statistics but 
it reached its conclusions—unfavorable to 
the industry—after talking with only a half- 
dozen companies. 

So now USDA is making another study. It 
is.expected to cost almost twice as much as 
the first one. But this time it is interrogating 
130 companies and using statistics compiled 
in 1965 and 1966. 

At least the industry feels it will get a 
fairer shake from the government, though 
the initial $50,000 study was a waste. 

It’s one thing to send the wrong sparkplugs. 
to an Army depot in Germany but how do 
you explain sending 12 locomotives of the 
wrong kind to Thailand? That's what the 
Army did and it was caught flat-footed by 
the General Accounting Office. 

It was a simple mistake. Army supply of- 
ficials neglected to determine exactly what 
locomotives were best suited for Thailand’s 
needs. The price tag for buying and ship- 
ping a dozen engines across the Pacific: $1 
million. But this was eventually rectified. 
The Army went out and bought a dozen more 
of the right kind and plunked down $2.8 mil- 
lion to correct the goof. 
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There are definite rewards in being a rural 
mail carrier if you get the right route. Some 
lucky carriers in the Cincinnati postal re- 
gion were making up to 68.41 an hour until 
GAO blew the whistle. 

For years the Post Office Department has 
been paying its rural carriers salaries based 
on the length of their route rather than on 
the amount of mail they dropped off. 

Under GAO prodding the Post Office is now 
paying its carriers salaries based on a more 
realistic formula—how much work they ac- 
tually perform. Mountain out of a mole-hill? 
It’s now saving the taxpayers an estimated 
$58 million a year. 


PLUM FOR POE SCHOLARS 


You can study virtually anything in the 
world if you know where to find the right 
grant in Washington. And one of the most 
intriguing places for heady subjects is the 
National Foundation on Arts and Human- 
ities. 

How about a $5,000 grant to develop a 
“bibliography of the criticism of Edgar Allen 
Poe“? Sorry, somebody got that one first. 

Rep. Durward G. Hall (R-Mo.) has been 
keeping a close lookout on goings-on at 
NFAH and he’s disturbed over some of his 
findings. On the Edgar Allen Poe study, he 
wonders why you couldn't step into any good 
library, check the card catalogs and come 
up with a substantial list of anti-Poe writ- 


ings. 

The Foundation is passing out almost $1 
million for such studies. For instance, Uncle 
Sam is spending $18,000 to ascertain whether 
Edmund Burke wrote the “18th Century 
Journal,” $12,650 for a “Literary Investiga- 
tion of American Popular Culture.” 

Dr. Hall (he is a physician) is particularly 
exercised over one such grant and went be- 
fore a House Appropriations subcommittee 
recently to complain, It involved an $8,700 
grant to Dr. David Kunzle of the University 
of California at Santa Barbara to study 
the history of the comic strip. 

Dr. Kunzle, the Congressman revealed, is 
not an American citizen, Not only that but 
the professor has been actively opposing 
America’s presence in Viet Nam. Said Dr. 
Hall: 


“He has no reservations about biting the 
hand that feeds him, about accepting funds 
from our Treasury while giving aid and com- 
fort to those who are daily spilling American 
blood, and whose taxes incidentally help 
pay his federal subsidy.” 

Congressman Hall is not against comic 
strips, he assures you. Especially Dick Tracy. 
And on that score he told the subcommit- 
tee: 
“Perhaps if more members of the Supreme 
Court read Dick Tracy they would have a 
greater awareness of our rising crime rate 
and some of the 5-4 decisions of the Court 
would have been reversed.” 


RETREAT TAX SHARING 


Mr, MUSKIE. Mr. President, Congress 
has before it this year scores of so-called 
tax-sharing proposals. These have been 
offered as means of redressing the fiscal 
imbalance among the various levels of 
government and of strengthening the 
federal system. Among these proposals 
is a wide range of methods and ap- 
proach, but most have this in common: 
They would have the Federal Govern- 
ment serve as collector of taxes and re- 
turn some percentage of tax revenues to 
the States with few if any controls 
attached. 

I agree that there is fiscal imbalance 
among the several levels of government 
and that the federal system needs to 
be strengthened. I do not agree, how- 
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ever, that the way to strengthen State 
government is to give it successive in- 
fusions of Federal money which will 
enable it to continue to avoid the re- 
sponsibility of developing its own fiscal 
resources to support a more active role 
in the governmental affairs of the Na- 
tion. That is the way to hasten the de- 
cline of State government and to induce 
a dangerous degree of dependence by 
States on the Federal Government. 

This is underscored by the difficulty 
which Governor Romney, of Michigan, 
has recently encountered with his tax 
reform measures. An editorial published 
in the Washington Post of May 16, 1967, 
makes the point that it is this kind of 
evasion of State responsibility even 
more than an expanding Federal bu- 
reaucracy that is dangerously under- 
mining State government, 

Because of its relevance to the tax- 
sharing proposals mow pending in 
Congress, I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

RETREAT From TAx SHARING 


The echoes that are coming out of Lan- 
sing provide a strange commentary on the 
debate in Washington on tax-sharing. Gov- 
ernor Romney is struggling against great 
odds to induce the Michigan Legislature to 
pass an income tax, All the political leaders 
seem to agree that some additional taxa- 
tion is essential to meet the state’s obliga- 
tions. Yet both the House and Senate have 
voted down the Governor's tax reform pro- 
gram, and the question of whether they can 
be induced to enact an income tax of any 
sort is still wide open. 

While Michigan Congressmen are pleading 
for a share of the Federal income tax, the 
state legislators are balking at the idea of 
an income tax of their own. They would 
rather let Congress take the rap. It is this 
evasion of state responsibilities even more 
than an expanding Federal bureaucracy that 
is dangerously undermining state govern- 
ment. 

Sponsors of numerous tax-sharing bills 
before Congress excuse their circuitous ap- 
proach to critical state problems by saying 
that the Federal Government has dried up 
tax resources. But this is demonstrable non- 
sense. All of the more progressive states 
have income taxes, and the direct collection 
of this revenue by the states is not more 
painful than the national income tax. As 
a matter of fact, the local income taxes are 
less painful, because they can be deducted 
from income in calculating the Federal tax. 

The only kind of tax-sharing that is com- 
patible with our Federal system is a national 
incentive to the states to put their own rev- 
enue laws in order. Michigan, for example, 
instead of pleading for return of 5 per cent 
of the income tax its citizens pay to the 
Federal Treasury, as some of the tax-sharing 
bills provide, could more appropriately col- 
lect through its own machinery a state sur- 
tax equal to 5 per cent of the Federal tax, 
We would like to see Congress give Michigan, 
and all the other states, an incentive to do 
this, But Congress ought not to usurp their 
revenue-raising function. 

Fortunately, some of the tax-sharing plans 
would reward the states for facing up to 
their own revenue problems. Representative 
Laird’s bill would grant a 40 per cent tax 
credit to Federal taxpayers for all state 
and local taxes paid. This seems to us a con- 
structive approach so far as it goes. A still 
larger credit against Federal taxes might be 
allowed for state and local income taxes 
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paid as an incentive to the enactment of 
modern tax laws within the states. There are 
many ways of helping the states, but the 
basic alm should be to get sound tax laws 
on their own books instead of funneling rev- 
enue for local purposes through Washing- 
ton. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE FED- 
ERATION OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
STATES 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the Fed- 
eration of Rocky Mountain States met 
in Cheyenne on April 20, 1967. At that 
meeting the federation passed three res- 
olutions which have great importance to 
the economic development of the Rocky 
Mountain region. 

The first resolution urged the formula- 
tion of immediate policy for the leasing 
of oil shale and associated minerals 
which would encourage the participation 
of private industry with Government in 
research, development, and exploitation 
of these resources and at the same time 
protect the public interests. It was the 
expression of the federation that the de- 
velopment of these minerals was a matter 
of vital national importance. 

The second resolution established an 
Energy and Resource Committee among 
the Rocky Mountain States. 

The third resolution called for amend- 
ment of the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 
so that coal lands lying along our western 
railroads could be developed fully and 
efficiently. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
resolutions be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF FEDERATION OF ROCKY MOUN- 

TAIN STATES, INC. 

(To the U.S, Senate Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly, Senator Pamir A. 
Hart, Chairman) 

Whereas the development of oil shale and 
associated minerals is a matter of vital na- 
tional importance; and 

Whereas the technology of the recovery of 
oil from oil shale is a complex research prob- 
lem necessitating broad cooperation between 
the private and public sectors, including 
universities; and 

Whereas the research necessary in oil shale 
development is large, complex and of long 
duration, and in order for private cooperation 
must have the promise of commercial return 
5 5 75 a reasonable time: now, therefore, 

e 

Resolved, That the Federation of Rocky 
Mountain States urges upon the federal 
government the formulation of an immedi- 
ate policy for the leasing of oil shale and 
associated minerals which would encourage 
the participation of private industry with 
government in research, development, and 
exploitation of these resources and at the 
same time protect the public interests, 
Further, that efforts be directed to resolve 
all legislative, legal, and judicial problems at 
the earliest possible date. 

CHEYENNE, Wo., April 20, 1967. 
RESOLUTION OF FEDERATION oF ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN STATES, INC. 

(To the Board of Directors of the Federation 

of Rocky Mountain States) 

Whereas the Rocky Mountain Region is 
blessed with the world's greatest energy 
resource raw materials, oll and gas, uranium, 
coal, oil shale, and water and 

Whereas the development of these energy 
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resources is of vital economic importance to 
the well-being of the region and the national 
interest: now therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Federation of Rocky Mountain States 
instruct its administrative staff to form an 
“Energy and Resource Committee” from 
among the member states to further efforts 
being made in the several states for the 
development of these important energy re- 
sources. That such a committee concern 
itself with an information effort to coordi- 
nate activities already underway in these 
energy fields, that such inventory of infor- 
mation be made available to the several 
states involved, and that the committee 
assist in the development of individual state 
areas of excellence in the energy develop- 
ment field. 

Submitted for the State of Wyoming, 

STANLEY K. HATHAWAY, 
Governor, State of Wyoming. 
CHEYENNE, Wyo., April 20, 1967. 


(The State of Wyoming offers to chair 
such a committee should it be formed.) 


— 


RESOLUTION OF FEDERATION OF ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN Srarzs, Inc. 


Whereas there are yast amounts of unde- 
veloped coal reserves in the Rocky Mountain 
states of which a significant portion are 
located in the railroad land grant areas; and 

Whereas the mining of coal for railroad 
fuel upon the public lands and railroad 
lands in the railroad land grant areas ceased 
with the dieselization of the railroads fol- 
lowing World War II, bringing about wide- 
spread unemployment in the coal mining 
industry and depressed economic conditions 
in the coal mining areas in the Rocky Moun- 
tain states; and 

Whereas, the rapid growth of population 
and industry in the west, with resulting 
demand for electric energy is creating an 
immediate opportunity and urgent need for 
utilization of such coal reserves in the Rocky 
Mountain states; and 

Whereas the utilization of such coal re- 
serves for the manufacture of gasoline and 
petrol chemicals is another major develop- 
ment which is just around the corner and 
should be encouraged; and 

Whereas Section 2(c) of the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of 1920, which prohibits railroads 
from having an interest in federal coal leases 
except for railroad purposes in states where 
their railroad lines are located, and the 
acréage limitation therein contained, is an 
impediment to the development of the fed- 
eral and adjoining railroad owned coal re- 
serves in the land grant areas; and 

Whereas the Federation of Rocky Mountain 
States, Inc., is dedicated to the encourage- 
ment of industrial development and eco- 
nomic progress in the Rocky Mountain states 
and believes that artificial barrier to such 
progress such as Section 2(c) of the Mineral 
Leasing Act should be removed; and 

Whereas the repeal of Section 2(c) of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 will stimulate a 
flow of new capital investment and addi- 
tional job opportunities which will add ma- 
terially to the economic growth of the Rocky 
Mountain states: NOW THEREFORE, be it 

Resolved, That the Federation of Rocky 
Mountain States, Inc. endorses the repeal of 
Section 2(c) of the Mineral Leasing Act of 
1920 and supports the enactment of all bills 
pending before the Congress of ‘the United 
States for that purpose; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this Resolution 
be forwarded to Congressman Wayne N. As- 
pinall, Chairman of the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, to Congress- 
man Ed Edmondson, Chairman of Subcom- 
mittee on Mines and Minerals of said house 
committee, and to each member of the Senate 
and House of Representatives from the states 
represented by this Federation, 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr, President, having 
been associated with the junior chamber 
of commerce, I am especially proud to 
invite the attention of the Senate to the 
“Michigan Pennies for Vietnam” proj- 
ect, one of the many programs that the 
Michigan Jaycees have adopted over 
the years. 

The real victims of the Vietnam con- 
flict are the children who, through the 
terrible devastation and destruction of 
war, are denied adequate housing and 
medical care, 

The Michigan Jaycees have embarked 
upon a program as a part of “Michigan 
Week,” May 21-27, to enable the school- 
children of Michigan to contribute funds 
for the construction of a hospital-or- 
phanage in South Vietnam, dedicated to 
the memory of Michigan men who have 
fought and died in that country. 

Schoolchildren will donate a penny 
a meal during “Michigan Week” to 
raise the $180,000 necessary to construct 
the facility with the assistance of “Proj- 
ect Concern.” 

The project will be climaxed on May 
27, “Michigan Week Youth Day,” with 
a rally in Hillsdale. 

Through their participation in this 
people-to-people program, schoolchil- 
dren throughout Michigan will be di- 
rectly helping their counterparts in 
South Vietnam who are denied the com- 
forts of a normal life. 

I should like to commend the Michi- 
gan Jaycees on their imaginative efforts 
and leadership, and to indicate my sup- 
port for this humanitarian project. 


TRIBUTE TO DUKE MEDICAL 
SCHOOL 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the State 
of North Carolina and the city of Dur- 
ham are proud to have one of the world’s 
great medical centers, the Duke Univer- 
sity School of Medicine. Recently E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, Inc., paid tribute to this 
outstanding school with its presentation 
of an original oil painting of the insti- 
tution by Ben Stahl. 

Its presentation is a part of a program 
sponsored by Squibb, known as Collegia 
Medica. The program marks the bicen- 
tennial of medical education in Amer- 
ica, and through it Squibb hopes to fos- 
ter a continuing renewal of the 
principles and ideals of medicine. I con- 
gratulate Duke University on receiving 
this fine painting which captures the 
spirit of the Duke Medical School; and 
I commend Squibb for sponsoring the 
program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Duke Oil 
Painting Presented,” published in the 
April 21, 1967, edition of the Durham 
Morning Herald, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Duxe Or PAINTING PRESENTED 
The unveiling and presentation of an orig- 
inal oll painting of Duke University School 
of Medicine was made Thursday to Dr. Wil- 
burt C. Davison, dean emeritus of the school. 
The presentation by E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
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Inc., is part of a long-range plan by the 
pharmaceutical firm to create a collection of 
original oil paintings of the medical colleges 
of the United States. 

The project, known as “Collegia Medica,” 
will continue until representative paintings 
of all 86 medical schools have been com- 
pleted. $ 

The painting of Duke University School 
of Medicine shows a view which captures 
the structural individuality of the school. 
The rendering is the work of Ben Stahl. 

The presentation was made during a 
luncheon at the Statler-Hilton Inn in Bur- 
ham. Participating, in addition to many citi- 
zens of prominence in education; govern- 
ment and medicine, were: Dr. Douglas M. 
Knight, president of Duke University; Dr. 
William G. Anlyan, dean of the Duke Uni- 
versity School of Medicine; and Edmund R. 
Beckwith Jr., president of Squibb Pharma- 
ceutical Company, a division of E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, Inc. 

Also attending was Dr. Jay M. Arena, re- 
cipient of the first diploma awarded by the 
School of Medicine. Dr. Arena is a professor 
of pediatrics at the School of Medicine and 
director of the Poison Control Center. 

Presenting the painting to Dr. Davison, 
Beckwith said, “America’s great system of 
medical education has produced the men 
and women responsible for the countless 
creative moments in medicine. Thus, in trib- 
ute to these fine institutions of medical 
knowledge, Squibb has dedicated the ‘Col- 
legia Medica’ program.” 

The “Collegia Medica“ program was un- 
dertaken after consultation and discussion 
with medical education: The American 
Medical Association, the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, and the Student 
American Medical Association. 


WEEP FOR THE INNOCENT 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Sub- 
committee on Criminal Laws and Pro- 
cedures of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, a subcommittee which is most 
ably headed by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LANJ, is conducting hearings upon a num- 
ber of bills designed to discourage the 
commission of crime and to bring to jus- 
tice those who do commit crimes. As a 
member of this subcommittee, I share 
the conviction eloquently expressed on 
the Senate floor by Senator MCCLELLAN 
that crime, which is rampant and rising, 
constitutes the Nation’s most serious do- 
mestic problem. 

Several of the bills being considered by 
the subcommittee undertake to counter- 
act the 5-to-4 decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Miranda case. That decision 
repudiated the interpretation placed 
upon the self-incrimination clause of the 
fifth amendment during the preceding 
175 years, and held that the words of 
the fifth amendment stating that “no 
person shall be required to be a witness 
against himself in any criminal case” 
prevent the admission in evidence of the 
voluntary confession made by an ac- 
cused to a law enforcement officer hav- 
ing him in custody unless the law en- 
forcement officer first gives to the ac- 
cused certain warnings newly invented 
by the majority of the Supreme Court 
for the first time on June 13, 1966. In- 
cidentally, these warnings are aptly de- 
signed to prevent any person in custody 
from ever making any voluntary con- 
fession. 2 9 

The words quoted by me from the 
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fifth amendment apply only to compelled 
testimony given by a person in the ca- 
pacity of a witness before a judicial tri- 
bunal, and obviously have no possible ap- 
plication to a voluntary confession made 
by an accused. Consequently, one of the 
four dissenting Justices, Justice Harlan, 
appraised the majority decision in the 
Miranda case aright when he declared 
in his dissenting opinion that the de- 
cision of the Court represents poor con- 
stitutional law.” 

Two of the ablest commentators in 
the United States are Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, editor and publisher of the Tulsa 
Tribune, of Tulsa, Okla., and Charles H. 
Crutchfield, president of the Jefferson 
Standard Broadcasting Co., of Charlotte, 
N.C. The Jefferson Standard Broadcast- 
ing Co. operates television station WBTV 
in Charlotte. WBTV is noted throughout 
the South Atlantic States for the high 
quality of its public affairs presenta- 
tions. 

On April 3 and 18, 1967, WBTV tele- 
cast a public affairs presentation, en- 
titled “Weep for the Innocent,” which 
consisted of a moving analysis of the 
erime problem by Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
and Charles H. Crutchfield. Having been 
advised of this fact by many of those 
who heard and witnessed this telecast, 
Senator McCLELLAN and I invited Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Crutchfield, and WBTV to 
present “Weep for the Innocent” before 
the members of the Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Criminal Laws and Procedures 
and the other Members of the Senate 
who were able to attend the presenta- 
tion. This they graciously did at a lunch- 
eon in the New Senate Office Building in 
Washington on May 10, 1967. 

Prior to the presentation of “Weep 
for the Innocent,” Senator MCCLELLAN 
and I made brief remarks emphasizing 
that the Miranda case and certain other 
recent decisions of a majority of the 
Supreme Court ignore the indisputable 
truth that society and the victims of 
crime are just as much entitled to jus- 
tice as the accused. Senator McCLELLAN 
emphasized in his remarks an observa- 
tion made by Justice Harlan in his dis- 
senting opinion in the Miranda case that 
the Miranda case not only represents 
poor constitutional law, but “entails 
harmful consequences for the country 
at large.” i 

Senator McCLELLAN had this to say on 
this subject: 

Although only a minority of the Presi- 
dent’s Crime Commission admit concern 
with the damaging effect the Miranda deci- 
sion is having on law enforcement, there are 
other individuals who deny that the Miranda 
holding hampers law enforcement, That sim- 
ply is not true. 

Every day, in almost every newspaper that 
serves a metropolitan area, one will find at 
least one commentary on the lawlessness 
running rampant in our country. And it is 
now commonplace to read about self-con- 
fessed murderers and rapists being set free 
by reluctant judges and prosecutors who are 
under compulsion to comply with the man- 
date handed down by the Supreme Court 
in the Miranda decision. 


A recent case, reported in the New. York 
Times and World Journal Tribune, January 
31, 1967, is typical. Justice Charles Marks of 
the New York Supreme Court was forced to 
dismiss charges against two self-confessed 
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murderers because they had not been in- 
formed of their right to counsel before con- 
fessing to their crime. In dismissing the mur- 
der indictment the article quotes Justice 
Marks as stating: 

“These defendants have records for rob- 
bery, assault and drugs, as well as other 
crimes. In the very near future I expect to 
see the defendants back again in this court. 
1 hope it won't be for murder. As I see the 
smirks on their faces, I know they are getting 
away with murder.” 

Justice Marks was further quoted as say- 
ing it was the second time in ten days he 
had been forced, because of the Miranda 
decision, to dismiss a murder charge against 
a defendant who had confessed. 

Another, and more recent example of the 
impact of the Miranda decision on law en- 
forcement is contained in the New York 
Times of February 21, 1967, as follows: 

“A man who admitted slaying his wife and 
five small children walked out of a Brooklyn 
courtroom yesterday, free because the only 
available evidence against him was his own 
confession. 

“The defendant, Jose Suarez, 22 years, a 
factory worker, was arrested on April 27, 1966. 
Questioned by the police, he signed a state- 
ment, acknowledging having killed his com- 
mon-law wife, Maria Torres, 24; their chil- 
dren, Yvette, 4; Nancy, 3; and Jose, 11 
months; and also Harry Santiago 4; and 
Maria Antonio 2. i 

“Suarez said in the confession that after 
his wife had cut his leg with a knife dur- 
ing an argument, he seized the weapon and 
stabbed her and the children more than 100 
times. That was on April 23 in their home at 
301 Hooper Street. 

“On June 13 the United States Supreme 
Court ruled in the landmark Miranda case 
that a defendant in custody must be in- 
formed of his rights. These include the right 
to remain silent if he wishes to do so, the 
right to consult a lawyer and the right to a 
warning that anything he says may be used 
against him at trial. 

“Suarez was advised on none of these 
points, since New York State law at the time 
did not require it. However, the Miranda 
decision applied to him, inasmuch as it was 
made retroactive to cover all defendants who 
had not yet been tried. 

“For seven months the office of District 
Attorney Aaron A. Koota and the police 
sought, without success, to obtain evidence 
other than the confession against Suarez. A 
grand jury finally indicted him on November 
4. One week later, with a lawyer, Suarez re- 
tracted the confession and pleaded not 
guilty. 

„ daresay that if his questioning had 
conformed with the requirements of Miranda, 
this defendant would be in Sing Sing Prison 
serving several life sentences,’ Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Nathan R. Schor told the court 
yesterday. ‘I am now constrained to ask for 
dismissal of the indictment.’ 

“Suarez stood at the defense table, his 
head bowed. At no time did he speak or even 
look up. Frank Ortiz, his lawyer, was beside 
him. 

“State Supreme Court Justice Michael 
Kern then spoke: ‘Unfortunately the general 
public doesn't understand the law. Even an 
animal such as this one, and I believe this is 
insulting the animal kingdom, must be pro- 
tected with all the legal safeguards. This is 
a very sad thing. It is so repulsive it makes 
one’s blood run cold and any decent human 
being’s stomach turn to let a thing like this 
out on the street.’ 

“Leaning forward, Justice Kern addressed 
the prosecutor: ‘Are you sure, I ask you most 
seriously, whether his (confession) is all you 
have in this case?’ 

“Mr. Schor replied: ‘I say reluctantly, with 
a heavy heart, that we simply have no alter- 
native. There is no other evidence.’ 

“Suarez was led away in handcuffs for rou- 
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tine processing before his release. An hour 
later he was a free man. 

“Last night Mr. Koota issued the following 
statement: The United States Supreme 
Court has weighted the scales of justice 
heavily in favor of the criminal suspect. I 
am not a prophet, but the hand-writing on 
the wall indicates a trend on the part of the 
Court to outlaw all confessions made to po- 
lice. If and when that melancholy day comes, 
the death knell of effective criminal law en- 
forcement will have been sounded.’ 


“Weep for the Innocent” presents in 
accurate and eloquent fashion the seri- 
ous threat which crime presents to the 
safety of society, and for this reason 
merits the thoughtful consideration of 
all Senators and Representatives who are 
charged with the duty of devising laws 
which will secure justice to society and 
the victims of crime as well as justice to 
the accused. 

On behalf of Senator MCCLELLAN and 
myself, I ask unanimous consent that 
“Weep for the Innocent” be printed at 
this point in the body ofthe RECORD. ` 

There being no objection, the public’ 
affairs presentation entitled “Weep: for 
the Innocent” was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

WEEP FoR THE INNOCENT 
(Remarks of Charles H. Crutchfield, presi- 
dent of the Jefferson Standard Broadcast- 
ing Co., Charlotte, N.C., introducing “Weep 
for the Innocent”.) 

What you are going to see, and hear, is a 
é¢andid commentary on crime by a'man who 
feels deeply—and thinks clearly. 

This man is no stranger to a majority of 
you. Twice, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, editor of 
the Tulsa (Oklahoma) Tribune, has appeared 
on this station, and twice the reception to 
his appearance has been phenomenal. 

What he has to say tonight is contrary to 
recent trends in the minds of some social 
theorists. They might consider his approach 
as old-fashioned or without feeling—or, in 
1967 vernacular, “Square.” 

My personal opinion is that his comments 
about the criminal and his victim are both 
the sanest and most humane I have ever 
heard—and are even more applicable now 
than when we first presented them some 
time ago. 

Just how applicable is best pointed out by 
this startling statistic: During the 60 seconds 
in which I have been talking, one murder, 
two burglaries and three rapes have been 
committed in this country. 

These acts, of course, require two sub- 
jects—the criminal and the victim. And since 
we seem to be preoccupied these days in 
carefully assuring that the criminal has all 
his rights, Mr. Jones suggests that the vic- 
tim—too—share some of our concern. 

He calls his presentation “Weep for the 
Innocent.” 


(Remarks of Jenkin Lloyd Jones, editor and 
publisher of the Tulsa Tribune, of Tulsa, 
Okla., presenting “Weep for the Innocent.”) 


In the past ten years the population of the 
United States has risen eight per cent. 

And in the past ten years, according to the 
F. B. I., the incidence of major crime in Amer- 
ica has gone up 40 per cent. 

This is a staggering statistic. When—not. 
merely misbehavior, not merely juvenile de- 
linquency—but murders, robberies, rapes, 
and aggravated assaults go up five times as 
fast as the population increase, we had bet- 
ter start looking for remedies. 

A lot of people are. And they include many 
patriotice and compassionate citizens who 
keep claiming that crime is largely caused 
because non-criminals. don’t have enough 
social conscience. 
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It is their theory that the cure for crime 
is better schools. 

And more public housing. 

And a more equitable racial mix to be 
achieved by integrating neighborhoods and 
cross-hauling children. 

And giant infusions of federal money into 
so-called depressed areas. 

And persuading the drop-outs to stay in. 

And hiring only those cops who will prom- 
ise to behave like benevolent big brothers. 

And more relief and more social workers 
and more youth clubs. 

Oh, yes, and because a number of dope 
addicts have robbed in order to find money 
to support their habit, it has been seriously 
suggested that the government supply the 
drugs free so that its users may float around 
the streets in narcotic euphoria, paid for by 
the squares who work. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am sure all these 
theories are splendidly meant. But I would 
like to raise some questions. 

If poverty is the root of crime, how does it 
happen that crime has increased most rap- 
idly in the decade in which the general per 
capita income has increased most rapidly? 

If ignorance is the root of crime, why does 
the crime rate rise at a time when there has 
never been so much free schooling and trade 
training offered and when the national index 
of illiteracy is at its all-time low? 

If lack of social services and relief are 
responsible, how does it happen that crime 
is most out-of-hand in those cities filled with 
recent migrants from rural areas who were 
attracted to those cities for the plain reason 
that work was no longer necessary and relief 
was available to all? 

There are deeper reasons for this national 
malaise than can be cured. by the simple 
outpouring of more public funds. And it is 
time that people of good will and intelligence 
recognized that, unless the rewards for gross 
irresponsibility can be diminished and un- 
less the wages of sin can be cut, the over- 
whelming majority of law-abiding Americans 
of all races is going to be increasingly vic- 
timized by the unprincipled and vicious 
minority. 

According to latest U.S. government esti- 
mates, the number of serious offenses com- 
mitted against American citizens last year 
will run to well over 2% million, more than 
250,000 above the year before. 

This means that last year you had one 
chance in 75 of being murdered, maimed or 
robbed. The measure of this risk can best be 
appreciated by the fact that you had only 
one chance in 100 last year of dying from 
any and all causes, including accidents. 

The annual crime bill is running at 27 
billion dollars. That's equal to $143 for every 
man, woman and child in America. The 
whole cost of public education in America 
comes to only 20 billion dollars. 

In behalf of cutting the wages of sin I 
would like to make a few suggestions: 

We had better, for example, take another 
look at the doctrine of “reasonable doubt.” 
In recent years many thousands of men, 
known to be guilty by judges and juries, 
have been turned loose because of strained 
and far-fetched technicalities that would 
have appalled and astonished the creators 
of our Bill of Rights. 

Now, man’s effort to free himself from the 
possibility of false conviction is an inspiring 
story and worthy of applause. In ancient and 
medieval times thousands were hurried to 
the scaffold or the rack, and millions rotted 
in dungeons as a result of charges made of 
cheesecloth. The man of law was often only 
a man of terror and oppression. 

Slowly man’s anger grew and he gathered 
his strength. With the Magna Charta the 
notables curbed the excesses of the kings, 
and with the growth of the common law the 
people curbed the excesses of the notables. 
And then came the American Constitution 
and the prohibitions against unreasonable 
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search and seizure, and cruel and unusual 
punishments, But, because it was impossible 
to write definitions that would be fair under 
all circumstances, interpretation of these 
rights was still largely left to the courts. 

And gradually there has risen a bit of 
sonorous but unthinking rhetoric that says: 
“Better to let 10,000 guilty men go free than 
to imprison one innocent person.” This 
sounds great—in a high school debate. It 
serves to clothe the sayer with the white robe 
of a lover of humanity and a protector of hu- 
man rights. 

Yet there is hardly a law enforcement offi- 
cer who, in the light of his practical ex- 
perience, doesn’t realize that if the interpre- 
tation of “reasonable doubt“ were so broad- 
ened that 10,000 criminals were left unpun- 
ished in order to avoid a single bum rap the 
cause of public order and equity would be 
miserably served. 

For these 10,000, arrogant in their con- 
tempt for law, could be counted on to kill, 
rob, maim and rape hundreds of innocent 
citizens. 

Let us not forget that the unoffending 
men and women who fall victim of criminals 
who had been previously turned loose on 
strained technicalities are also the victims 
of bum raps—very bum. 

In a speech last month to the Pennsyl- 
vania Society J. Edgar Hoover said: 

“When this great nation was founded and 
when its guidelines were being established 
for future generations of Americans, George 
Washington proclaimed, “The administration 
of justice is the firmest pillar of govern- 
ment.” “What,” asked J. Edgar Hoover, “has 
happened to that ‘firm pillar’ in the inter- 
vening 175 years?” 

Far too often it has become weakened 
by impractical theorists, emotion-blinded 
pressure groups, warped idealists and self- 
serving politicians. Misguided leniencies, in- 
cluding pardons, paroles and probation for 
unrepentant and unreformed offenders, con- 
tinue to prevail in many jurisdictions—as 
does the use of loopholes, technicalities and 
delays in the law which benefits rogues at 
the expense of decent members of society.” 

In many court jurisdictions we are going 
to have to do better than we have in find- 
ing that narrow middle ground which gives 
maximum protection to the falsely accused 
without jeopardizing in far greater measure 
the safety of blameless Americans. 

Secondly, it seems to me that we are going 
to have to do more solid thinking about rea- 
sonable procedures under the criminal law. 
The presumption of innocence, the access to 
counsel, the privilege of refusing to testify 
against oneself and the right of habeas cor- 
pus are all precious. 

But when, in the Mallory case, the U.S. 
Supreme Court turned loose a confessed rap- 
ist because a day had elapsed between his 
arrest and his arraignment, I believe the 
court was not simply way out in left field. 
It wasn’t even in the ballpark. The culprit, 
incidentally, to whom the august justices re- 
ferred as “that boy,” was subsequently ar- 
rested in another city for a similar crime. 

The Court’s ruling, according to many bet- 
ter legal minds than mine, was faulty on two 
counts. Under certain circumstances its dic- 
tum would give officers insufficient time to 
make a case where a case could be made. And 
the hurry it imposed might cause prosecu- 
tors to rush to arraignment persons against 
whom no case really existed, with consequent 
damage to their reputations. 

It is one thing to let a man languish in 
jail without a charge being filed against him, 
and it is another thing to force officers either 
to charge or release a man before they have 
had reasonable time to complete an investi- 
gation and interview witnesses. Somewhere 
there is an area of common sense which, I 
believe, the Supreme Court just whizzed by. 

Thirdly, I think we are going to have to 
make up our minds about capital punish- 
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ment. We have fallen between two stools. 
Forty of our fifty states retain capital punish- 
ment on their lawbooks, yet they commute 
practically all death sentences, and those 
that are carried out are only done so after 
interminable stays and delays. Few persons 
are executed in America who are not im- 
poverished and friendless and incapable of 
wielding even the slightest political pressure. 

It is a solemn thing to take the life of a 
man, even with the sanction of law and in 
just retribution for the highest crimes. Any- 
one who has sat with a governor on execution 
night knows what a bleak and nervous eve- 
ning it is, 

What we have done with capital punish- 
ment in America, through our hesitancy and 
lack of courage, is turn it into a form of slow 
torture which the law, itself, never contem- 
plated nor condoned. Caryl Chessman in 
California languished through 12 years of 
legal gymnastics before the state finally had 
the courage to put him in the gas chamber. 
In Oklahoma a month ago a condemned 
prisoner was adjudged insane after having 
suffered through 23 stays in five years. 

Yet capital punishment has some uses. 
Most obvious is the fact that the executed 
criminal never commits another crime. And 
there would be a strong deterrent factor if 
executions were carried out resolutely and 
with promptness. Manitoba went without a 
bank robbery for 20 years after a gunman 
killed a teller. The robbery occurred on 
Tuesday. He was captured immediately. The 
trial was held on Thursday. He was sen- 
tenced to be hanged on Friday. And the hang- 
ing took place the next Tuesday. 

With the actual time served for life sen- 
tences in most states running at less than 
12 years, we had better consider the con- 
sequences of junking the death penalty. Last 
year one out of every nine officers was at- 
tacked while trying to make an arrest. Be- 
tween 50 and 80 policemen are murdered each 
year by criminals who, in a split second, must 
compare the chances of escaping arrest with 
the weight of the penalty in case they are 
caught. If the probability is that, even if 
you pull the trigger and are subsequently 
captured, you will walk out of prison some 
day, the temptation to pull the trigger will 
be greater. 

Instead of eliminating capital punishment, 
states might be smarter if they passed laws 
providing that any death sentences not car- 
ried out within 90 days of sentencing will be 
automatically commuted to life imprison- 
ment. Ninety days will provide plenty of time 
to resift the evidence, and the deadline will 
stop the pettifogging of lawyers and force the 
appellate justices to make up their minds. 

Fourthly, I think the courts must ask 
themselves why a hold-up man puts a real 
bullet in his gun. 

If he claims he brought the gun only for 
the purpose of frightening his intended vic- 
tims, the court should note that an empty 
automatic looks just as frightening as a 
loaded one. If he says he wanted to enforce 
the fright by letting go with a wild shot, the 
court should realize that a gun loaded with 
blanks can make an adequate noise, 

The plain fact is that the hold-up man who 
puts real bullets in his weapon is prepared 
to kill someone. He is prepared to sentence 
to death without trial persons who have 
committed no offense except, perhaps, to op- 
pose his unlawful purpose. 

It seems incredible that courts should 
often take a lenient view of the criminal with 
a loaded gun just because he didn’t pull the 
trigger. The loaded gun, it seems to me, is 
prima facie evidence of the intent to murder 
if necessary. When we quit weighing armed 
robberies by the value of the loot and start 
looking upon them as the next thing to mur- 
der itself, we may begin to make life a little 
safer in America. 

Fifth, we ought to be doing a lot more 
thinking about this puzzle: When should you 
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pardon without punishment, and when 
should you parole after punishment? 

For years now we have heard the argument 
that every juvenile should be allowed one 
stolen car on the house because to lock him 
up for any length of time, however short, 
might upset him sufficiently to send him into 
a career of crime. We have also been told that 
any publicity concerning juvenile misbe- 
havior would be immensely damaging to the 
psyches of the youngsters. So most juvenile 
courts operate in camera. And much of the 
time they do not operate as courts at all, 
but rather as friendly counsel sessions in 
which the judge alternately admonishes and 
pleads. 

This has been going on long enough to 
permit some pragmatic observations on its 
effectiveness. Today, two-thirds of the ar- 
rests for automobile thefts, one-half of the 
burglaries and larcenies and one-fourth of 
the robberies involve persons under 18 years 
old. 

Again quoting J. Edgar Hoover: 

“Too many young people are developing 
neither the self-discipline nor the moral re- 
straint to get along in a free society. Their 
world is a narrow island of irreverence, in- 
tolerance and irresponsibility too often en- 
couraged by parental delinquency. 

“It is time to stop slapping young hoodlums 
on the wrist and begin clapping them into 
jails and reform schools. Justice is not served 
when the innocent victim and society suffer 
while the vicious young criminal goes free.” 

One of the few places where juvenile de- 
Unquency has not only not grown in pro- 
portion to the youth population but has 
shown a 55 percent decrease in the past 18 
months is in Helena, the capital of Mon- 
tana. And one of my favorite Americans is 
Judge Lester Loble who presides over the 
juvenile court in that city. 

Judge Loble is a plain, direct man, His 
court bears no resemblance to the principal’s 
office. It is a cold, dignified place in which the 
judge, representing the people, sits on a high 
bench. The judge has direct western ways. 
He doesn’t weep with his charges, or for 
them. He doesn't plead with them, or search 
their home-life for elaborate alibis. He has 
a very simple speech for even minor first of- 
fenders. 

“The next time you appear before me,” 
says Judge Loble, “bring your toothbrush.” 

The kids get the message. 

As to publicity, in a speech in Salt Lake 
City recently, Judge Loble said: “If they're 
tough enough and big enough to topple 
tombstones, steal cars and knock old men 
over, they're big enough to be tried in open 
court with their parents on the front row 
and with full press coverage.” 

Amen! 

There is, however, honest and understand- 
able concern about the consequences of send- 
ing young people to our existing reformato- 
ries. For in too many states courts face the 
bleak option of excusing the offender alto- 
gether or of committing him to a graduate 
school of crime which differs little from an 
adult prison. 

It seems to me that we are going to have 
to do some experimenting. We might do well 
to set up some “swift kick” correction farms 
to which young, incipient delinquents would 
get three-to-five-day sentences. Individual, 
barred cells, hard work all day in the fields, 
no privileges and little companionship would 
be unpleasant enough to show that society 
does not intend to be long-suffering. And 
at the same time, the shortness of the sen- 
tences for early offenders would prevent the 
development of prison maladjustments. 

Our whole prison system, for adults as 
well as juveniles, needs a long, new look. 
We do not have enough medium security 
institutions for prisoners judged reclaim- 
able. Our programs of vocational training 
are generally poor. Yet the ex-con needs a 
trade more than any other man, for he has 
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to offer to the employer a special induce- 
ment to hire him. In too few states do we 
have pre-release camps to which prisoners 
within six months of the completion of their 
sentences or probable parole can be sent for 
a minimum-security indoctrination into 
the responsibilities of freedom. 

Our present prisons, generally speaking, 
twist as well as they keep. They tend to ac- 
centuate the weaknesses that brought the 
inmates to them in the first place. They 
diminish the purpose and drive of men who 
were already lacking in purpose and drive. 
They deepen the perversions of the already- 
perverted. They make more anti-social those 
who fell into trouble because they could not 
cope with society. They are hospitals which 
often take in the ailing and turn out the 
mortally ill. There’s a lot we must do about 
our prisons. 

And it is tragic in America that few 
decent citizens interest themselves in pe- 
nology. You can get scores of prominent peo- 
ple excited about orphanages, In recent years 
it has become fashionable to work for men- 
tal health. Mothers march around shaking 
tambourines for such rare ailments as mus- 
cular dystrophy and multiple sclerosis, But 
practically no one on the outside looks 
through the bars. 

So let us shed a tear for the criminal, And 
let us resolve to drag our medieval corrective 
institutions out of the shadow of the Dark 
Ages. However poor their raw material, they 
can, if properly manned and operated, pro- 
duce more cures than they are doing. 

But, above all, ladies and gentlemen, let's 
weep for the innocent. 

Let our citizens contemplate not only 
with sorrow but also with anger the fact 
that the streets of our nation’s capital are 
no longer safe. 

Let us pump up some honest indignation 
that no one dares walk after dark in the 
great Central Park of New York, or Fair- 
mont Park in Philadelphia, or Forest Park 
in St. Louis. 

Fast as our great cities have grown, even 
faster has grown the jungle within them 
where the vicious and the depraved are on 
the prowl, 

On the nights when a long-delayed and 
overdue execution takes place within the 
prison walls let a few of us forsake the sappy 
crowd of placard-carrying pickets at the gate, 
and go, instead, with a handful of flowers to 
the quiet and deserted graveyard where the 
killer’s victim has long been lying. 

Let us weep for the innocent. 

For our communities, ourselves and our 
children are in needless peril because we in 
America have forgotten a fundamental truth: 

The primary function of law is the protec- 
tion of the innocent. 

It is well to try to understand the criminal. 
It is well to exert every effort to put the wreck 
back on the rails. 

But the only excuse for the institution of 
criminal law is to keep the unoffending citi- 
zen from getting hit. 

If this requires tougher courts, so be it. 

If this requires bigger jails, so be it. 

Today the innocent citizen in America is 
being hit too often. And the tortured tech- 
nicalities, the repeated suspended sentences, 
the quick paroles and fatherly scoldings are 
not working. 

Some day it may be possible to read the 
electroencephalograph of a child and detect 
at an early age those brain-waves that fore- 
tell runaway egos, or violent tempers, or self- 
pity, or amorality. It may also be possible by 
future psycho-therapy to dampen the cussed 
and stimulate the constructive elements of 
young brains. It may even be possible in 
some future glorious time to brainwash an 
adult criminal mind of its filth and delusions 
and render it unwilling to wage war against 
society. 

But until the sciences of psychiatry and 
correction catch up to our present inclina- 
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tions to forgive and excuse, great damage can 
be done to our nation, 

Let us remember that among all civil 
rights there are no rights more fundamental 
than the right of an honest man to his life, 
the right of a child to walk the streets with- 
out peril, the right of young people to sit in 
safety beneath the moon. 

In much of America we have lost these civil 
rights, and it is time our courts became con- 
cerned with their restoration. 

For as Cicero said: “The safety of the 
people shall be the highest law.” 


(Remarks made by Mr. Crutchfield at the 
conclusion of Mr. Jones’ Presentation of 
“Weep for the Innocent”) 


It has been two years now since Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones was in our studios to tape the 
powerful message we have just heard. The 
circumstances which he so vividly described 
have almost a prophetic ring to them in to- 
day's context. Court decisions, in the mean- 
time, have been oriented toward the crim- 
inal, and not a tear has been shed weeping 
for the innocent. 

To the contrary, our courts continue to 
cry crocodile tears for the criminal. 

Last summer, the United States Supreme 
Court declared that it saw—in police interro- 
gation of criminal suspects—a violation of 
rights of an individual. 

In a five-to-four vote, the Court denied 
police the right to question suspects in crim- 
inal investigations without the subject’s con- 
sent. This  precedent-setting decision 
prompted columnist David Lawrence to de- 
clare that “an unwitnessed crime hereafter 
may never be punished, particularly if the 
suspect knows enough to keep his mouth 
shut.” 

The Washington Evening Star, in an article 
titled “Green Light for Criminals,” predicted 
that the ruling “will be received with rejoic- 
ing by every thug in the land.” 

From the Supreme Court itself came acid 
criticism of the razor-thin five-to-four deci- 
sion. Justice John M. Harlan said bitingly: 
“The social costs of crime are too great to 
call the new rules anything but hazardous 
experimentation.” 

Justice Byron R. White made this chilling 
prediction: “In some unknown number of 
cases,” he said, the Court’s rule will return 
a killer, a rapist or other criminal to the 
streets and the environment which produced 
him, to repeat his crime whenever it pleases 
him.“ 

Justice White’s fears were founded in fact. 
A convicted rapist already had been returned 
to the streets by a Supreme Court ruling (in 
1957), which forbade Washington police to 
use statements produced during pre-trial in- 
terrogation. As a result of this twisted tech- 
nicality, Andrew Mallory walked from court a 
free man. 

And how did this convicted rapist react 
to the gift of life bestowed on him by the 
kindest of all courts? Was he remorseful? 
Was he repentant? Was he grateful? Not on 
your life. He repeated his crime—sexually 
assaulting a woman in the streets of Phila- 
delphia. 

Go and sin no more—we admonish them 
softly. 

In Brooklyn, a mother taped her little 
boy’s mouth so he could not scream and then 
deliberately beat him to death with a broom- 
stick and a rubber hose. Under no pressure, 
she signed a complete confession. But under 
the new ruling of the Supreme Court, she 
walked from Judge Michael Kern's court, 
acquitted of all charges. Why? Because the 
police had asked her some questions before 
advising her of all her “rights.” 

Somewhere in the great state of New York 
lies the broken body of a little boy who also 
had some rights! —the right to grow up, to 
marry and raise a family, to become a pro- 
ductive member of society—rights which 
were denied him by a brutal mother whose 
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“rights” now allow her to walk the streets a 
free woman. 

Go and sin no more—we admonish them 
kindly. 

Also in New York, a convicted rapist ad- 
mitted stabbing two women to death. In 41 
pages of vivid detail he told what he had 
done, how he had stabbed one 18 times, the 
other 32 times. 

Despite all this, both murder charges were 
dropped, Why? Because, during the interro- 
gation, this confessed murderer had not been 
informed that he had the right to legal 
counsel. 

On this one technicality, thanks to the 
Supreme Court, this admitted killer—this 
madman—this butcher—was freed of these 
charges. 

Somewhere in our largest city, the violated 
bodies of two innocent women have been con- 
signed to the soil by a beast who will not 
pay for his crime—because his rights“ were 
violated. 

Is it any wonder that decent men have 
reached the stomach-turning point? 

Is it any wonder that one of America’s 
foremost criminal phychiatrists, Dr. Fred- 
eric Werthman, forcefully states that “swift 
and prompt punishment of the murderer is 
society’s best means of deterring such crim- 
inals?” 

Is it any wonder that the most Reverend 
Fulton J. Sheen describes false compassion” 
as “a pity that is shown, not to the mugged, 
but to the mugger; not to the murdered, 
but to the murderer; not to the woman who 
is raped, but to the rapist?” 

Isn’t it about time we showed some right- 
eous indignation at a system that no longer 
believes in tempering mercy with justice? 

Isn’t it about time we made a commit- 
ment to our own consciences, so that we 
can say, in chorus with federal appeals Judge 
Wilbur K. Smith, that “nice people have 
some rights, too?” 

Nice people do have rights—but only if 
they demand them’... and if I read the 
mood of our lawmakers correctly, the 90th 
Congress is fed up to here with crime and 
will act if enough of us communicate our 
concern to them. 

Columnist James J. Kilpatrick wrote re- 
cently that there is a very real possibility 
that Congress will undertake “some no- 
nonsense provisions on the interrogation of 
criminal suspects. The Congress,” he says, 
“could wind up eyeball to eyeball with Chief 
Justice Warren, just across the street.” 

Let’s do our part to bring about this con- 
frontation between Congress and the Court. 

Let’s urge our elected officials to take the 
handcuffs off the police and put them back 
on the criminal. 

Let’s make known to Congress our dis- 
couragement, disenchantment and disgust at 
the Supreme Court ruling which turns ad- 
mitted rapists and murderers into the streets 
to walk among us as free men, 

Let’s write our Senators and Representa- 
tives and let them know that decent, law- 
abiding citizens constitute an overwhelming 
majority in this country—and that we sup- 
port amending the Constitution, to whatever 
degree necessary, to assure the most funda- 
mental right of all... the right of decent, 
honest men and women to their lives. 

Let’s do more than just “Weep for the 
Innocent”; let’s also work for the innocent. 


EFFECTIVE WEAPONS CONTROL 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, according to a wire service 
story yesterday morning, the president 
of the National Rifle Association is com- 
plaining that Members of Congress, who 
favor effective weapons-control legisla- 
tion are giving the NRA a rough time.” 
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Mr. President, I think it would be hard 
for us on Capitol Hill to give the NRA 
any rougher time than the NRA gives it- 
self. We are not the ones who have guided 
the NRA to a stand on weapons legis- 
lation which is completely contrary to the 
interests and wishes of the vast majority 
of the American people. The NRA lead- 
ership has done this all by itself. 

Also, we are not the ones who have 
misrepresented the very reasonable pro- 
posals before Congress, who have exag- 
gerated their effect on legitimate fire- 
arms users, and who have stirred up emo- 
tional but baseless arguments in the 
name of the Constitution. The NRA 
leadership has done these things by it- 
self and has struck a responsive chord, 
producing some of the most irrational 
and vitriolic mail we receive. 

But most of all, Mr. President, it is the 
NRA itself, and not we, who have exac- 
erbated and played upon the fears of the 
American people by intimating that the 
lawfully constituted authorities of the 
Daina are incapable of enforcing our 

WS. 

I know thatmany Senators have heard 
about the May issue of the American 
Rifleman, the NRA magazine, but it has 
to be seen to be believed. Sixteen pages 
of material were deyoted to opposing the 
weapons-control legislation now before 
the Judiciary Committee. Five of those 
pages were tied to the encouragement of 
the use of firearms for protection against 
civil disorders and intruders in the home. 
The lead editorial raised the specter of 
“citizens trapped and beleaguered by 
howling mobs that brush aside police.” 
It described the armed citizen as the 
“potential community stabilizer.” It 
raised the discredited and obsolete no- 
tion of the “unorganized militia” as be- 
ing “essential” to law and order. Three 
other articles appeared under the gen- 
eral heading “Is There Any ‘Best’ Fire- 
arm for Home Defense?” One recom- 
mended “the homely old shotgun” for 
home use, but conceded, “There is a good 
deal to be said for a sledge or ax handle.” 
The second article, entitled “Teaching 
Women Defensive Pistol Shooting,” rec- 
ommended keeping a loaded pistol 
around the house” ready for immediate 
use.” The third, somewhat anticlimati- 
cally and inconsistently, recommended 
that the loaded gun be kept locked up, 
but showed how to make sure that one’s 
claim of self-defense will stand up in 
court. It helpfully pointed out that the 
claim is harder to sustain when one 
shoots a relative. 

Mr. President, I believe that most Sen- 
ators have full faith in the ability of 
the Nation’s city police, State police, and 
National Guard units to maintain law 
and order. The suggestion that the pos- 
session and use of loaded weapons by 
individuals, for the purpose of firing at 
other people in times of civic tension, is 
“essential” to community stability is not 
only ridiculous but dangerous. I can 
think of nothing more calculated to 
heighten community frictions and emo- 
tions than the division of our cities into 
armed camps. An individual citizen does 
have a responsibility to contribute to law 
enforcement through the reporting of 
crimes, assistance to investigative offi- 
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cers, testimony in court, and participa- 
tion in programs for promoting police- 
community relations. But a person who 
seeks to take the law and its weapons 
into his own hands undermines not only 
the effectiveness of our law enforcement 
agencies, but also the safety of his fam- 
ily and his neighbors. 

I had thought that the NRA was a 
group of sportsmen, hunters, and gun 
collectors interested in promoting and 
preserving their hobbies. This new em- 
phasis in the NRA program concerns me 
deeply, and not merely because it comes 
from the NRA; but we have, perhaps 
mistakenly, come to expect more from 
the NRA than, say, the Black Panthers 
of California, who burst upon the floor 
of the State assembly the other day to 
express a position very similar to the 
position of the NRA. 

Mr. President, an editorial published 
in the May 10, 1967, Christian Science 
Monitor well expressed the way I feel. 
Speaking of the NRA editorial and the 
Black Panther demonstration the Moni- 
tor said: 

Both of these views reflect belief in vio- 
lence and intimidation as cure-alls for the 
ills pi American society. Both are not 
only utterly and woefully wrong, but each 
action could in the end only increase social 
and racial tension. The United States must 
take an immediate and unequivocal stand 
against such actions and such suggestions. 


I hope all Senators saw the editorial 
entitled “The Spirit of Lawlessness,“ 
published in the May 7, New York Times. 
I ask unanimous consent that both of 
these editorials and one entitled “Com- 
munity Stabilizer,” published in the New 
York Times of May 8, 1967, be printed 
in the RECORD, 

Mr. President, I say again that we in 
Congress do not have to give the NRA 
a rough time. The NRA does very well 
on its own. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
May 10, 1967] 


Fewer, Not More RIFLES 


Two wrongs do not make a right, nor can 
two rifles be woven into an olive branch. 
There have been two recent events involving 
firearms at which we believe the American 
people should be shocked and on which we 
believe they should take positive and early 
action, The first of these was the carrying of 
loaded rifles and shotguns into the California 
state assembly chamber by some 30 young 
members of the Negro Black Panther orga- 
nization. The second was the hint from the 
National Rifle Association that citizens form 
armed posses to protect their neighborhood 
against urban rioters. 

Both of these views reflect belief in violence 
and intimidation as cure-alls for the ills 
plaguing American society. Both are not only 
utterly and woefully wrong, but each action 
could in the end only increase social and 
racial tension, The United States must take 
an immediate and unequivocal stand against 
such actions and such suggestions. 

This does not mean that this newspaper 
does not firmly believe that municipalities, 
large and small, should be on the alert and 
ready to defend themselves against rioters. 
Nor do we believe that, in general, the steps 
which many municipalities are now taking 
to increase the efficiency of their antiriot 
squads is anything but good common sense. 

But such action must remain the province 
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and the prerogative of duly elected and ap- 
pointed public officials. It must not degen- 
erate into armed vigilantism. The latter can 
only lead elther to worse rioting or to the 
imposition of little police societies around 
the nation. ; 

At the same time, it is breathtaking that 
anything like the demonstration at Sacra- 
mento could have occurred. It is convincing 
proof of how badly national, state, and local 
laws on the ownership and carrying of 
weapons need overhauling. The Black 
Panther demonstration was reportedly de- 
signed to influence the California Legisla- 
ture against passing a law forbidding the 
carrying of loaded weapons in public, If any- 
thing, the demonstration showed the urgent 
necessity for such a law. 

Meanwhile, encouragement can be taken 
from a step in Florida which proves that 
extralegal efforts to reach a worthy goal are 
in the end doomed to fail. Goy. Claude R. 
Kirk Jr. has announced the disbanding of 
his highly controversial private police force. 
Admitting that the step was brought about 
by unfavorable public reaction, the Governor 
says that he will seek to have it replaced by 
a special state police force designed to do the 
same thing: look into organized -crime in 
Plorida. This is far better from every point 
of view. 

There are few blacker blots on American 
civilization and culture than the continuing 
belief that private violence can solve prob- 
lems, mete out justice, and maintain law and 
order, Countenancing violence has stood in 
the way of social progress, it has made life 
increasingly unsafe on many city streets, it 
has embittered race relations, it has immeas- 
urably complicated the task of those legally 
appointed to maintain the law, and it has 
made the name of America a sneer and a 
reproach among millions abroad. It is high 
time that something be done about it. An 
obligatory first step is to restrict the depend- 
ence on firearms, not increase it. 


[From the New York Times, May 8, 1967] 
CoMMUNITY STABILIZER 


The National Rifle Association has been 
showing increasing signs of hysteria in its 
campaign to keep untrammeled the invita- 
tion to murder provided by easy gun sales 
all over the country. Now it has hit bottom 
with its strong intimation that gunlovers 
ought to form posses and use shotguns, 
sledges and ax handles to protect their neigh- 
borhoods against urban rioters, 

The association says it does not neces- 
sarily” endorse all of these ideas, which are 
set forth in a symposium in its magazine. 
But an accompanying editorial warns that 
the police and National Guard offer a sketchy 
shield for home and fireside; it extols the 
potential importance of the armed citizen 
as a “community stabilizer.” 

When we learned that the magazine's edl- 
tor was once a crusader for more stringent 
gun control laws, we suspected that he had 
reverted to his old beliefs and intended this 
prescription for mass mayhem as a spoof of 
the association. But apparently the whole 
issue is in deadly earnest. And deadly is the 
word. 

The sooner Congress acts to tighten the 
laws governing gun sales the less danger there 
will be of implementation of such plans for 
turning civic disorder into civic disaster. 


[From the New York Times, May 7, 1967] 
THE SPRIT or LAWLESSNESS 


“Black Panthers” armed with rifies and 
shotguns interrupt the proceedings of the 
California Legislature. Stokely Carmichael, 
speaking in Tennessee, shouts, “To hell with 
the laws of the United States.” 

In Alabama, Goy. Lurleen Wallace chal- 
lenges the Federal courts to enforce a school 
desegregation order. And in Pittsburgh, sev- 
eral hundred allegedly respectable business- 
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men in an ee named Amen Cor- 
ner“ cheer her husband as he heaps scorn 
upon the Federal Government and the courts 
and covertly defends racism and lawlessness. 

The nation cannot afford to say amen“ to 
either form of extremism, black or white, 
radical or reactionary. As Federal District 
Judge Frank M. Johnson Jr.said recently at a 
Law Day observance in Montgomery, Ala., 
“While one cry of defiance against our law is 
couched in language that is vulgar and of- 
fensive and the other is couched in a more 
sophisticated term, both are doctrines of de- 
flance against our laws and our Government 
and, for this reason, they equally advocate 
anarchy.” 

Society depends upon a subtle, compli- 
cated interdependence of individual rights 
and obligations. Laws are necessary to de- 
fend those rights and define those obliga- 
tions. Implicit in the idea of law is that of a 
limit. Since there are so many conflicting 
claims, interests and rights in a society, no 
man may be a law unto himself. Each man 
guards his own liberties by respecting the 
liberties of others. No man or group of men, 
no faction, race or state official can be al- 
lowed to pierce the web of lawlessness and 
say, “Here my will runs unbounded?’ Such 
willfulnmess inevitably means danger and 
harm for others. 

The laws of a free society have to be dis- 
tinguished from the edicts of a tyrant or the 
regulations of a totalitarian state. Laws pro- 
tect. liberty as long as certain unalienable 
individual rights are secure, as long as the 
lawmakers represent the community, as long 
as the courts and juries are free to interpret 
the laws without coercion, and as long as 
there are political means available to revise 
laws that are repressive or unjust. 

Today the United States is a society where 
these essential conditions prevail. There 
are injustices and there are defects in the 
administration of the law, but broadly 
speaking, no individual or group is without 
legal and political redress for his griev- 
ances. For that reason the laws and the 
courts are entitled to every citizen’s respect 
and, once a case is fully adjudicated, the 
losers. as well as the winners have a moral 
as well as legal obligation to abide by the 
result, 

Yet a spirit of lawlessness pervades the 
American scene. Senators who know better, 
including the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, pander to ignorance by ridicul- 
ing and defaming the Supreme Court. Mem- 
bers of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee say, “Let’s forget the First Amendment” 
in their eagerness to punish draft defiance. 
Governors and other elected officials flam- 
boyantly defy the final orders of the courts. 
Businessmen attend meetings to applaud 
contemptible demagogues. Otherwise sober, 
seemingly sensible citizens join organiza. 
tions that spread slander about judges and 
elected officials and propagate absurd con- 
spiratorial theories of politics; some even 
train themselyes to use weapons as if civil 
war or foreign occupation were a likely 
contingency. 

Insofar as military training, racist con- 
splracy theories and a contempt for the law 
have spread among some Negroes, they at 
least can point to acts of illegal violence 
against members of their race in the South 
and to a long history of discrimination ev- 
erywhere in the nation. That history can ex- 
plain, but not justify the Black Panthers and 
the “black power” zealots. Whites have nel- 
ther excuse nor justification, 

To defy the law is to appeal to violence, 
for where lawful methods do not prevail, the 
gun and the mob do, There can be no com- 
promise with lawlessness, no truckling to 
threats of violence, no surrender to the forces 
of anarchy, If the United States is to con- 
tinue as a society that cherishes liberty, 
every citizen must uphold the laws that are 
Uberty's shield. 


} 
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WOOL TEXTILE IMPORTS—A 
GROWING PROBLEM 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
U.S. balance of trade is a major com- 
ponent of our _ balance-of-payments 
picture. To date it has been a favorable 
component, offsetting in part some of 
the deficit items, such as heavy aid and 
military expenditures abroad. 

However, the margin between exports 
and imports has been narrowing over re- 
cent years. It dropped from $6.7 billion 
in 1964 to $3.8 billion in 1966. 

Because of the necessity of maintain- 
ing and increasing this trade surplus, 
it is important to examine carefully the 
various parts making up the whole bal- 
ance of trade. Deserving particular scru- 
and it is an unfortunate fact that these 
tribute to the deficit side of the picture. 

One such deficit part of the balance of 
trade is the textile industry. In 1966, 
there was a $902 million deficit in the 
U.S. textile balance of trade. This was 
due in some measure to the growing in- 
crease in wool textile imports which rose 
125 percent between 1961 and 1966. 

Wool textiles were the first sector of 
the textile industry to be hit by low- 
wage imports and the penetration is 
deeper than in any other sector. Imports 
have grown swiftly, almost without in- 
terruption since the early 1950’s and they 
have been a substantial factor in the 
contraction of the industry. It is esti- 
mated that from 1961 to 1966, 50 wool 
textile mills disappeared as a direct re- 
sult of competition from these low-wage 
imports. 

Those connected with the wool textile 
industry report that U.S. mills are not 
fearful of domestic competition whether 
it comes from other kinds of textiles or 
from nontextile products. Competition 
under American ground rules is not the 
trouble; mills accept it and hope to over- 
come it. 

The key difficulty thus stems directly 
from imports, and the wool textile trade/ 
tariff policy of the United States. It is in 
this area that mills must rely on the 
Government to provide adequate safe- 
guards against unfair imports. 

Textile machinery is quite similar and 
readily available everywhere. Differences 
in wages are thus the primary factor in 
lower priced wool textile imports. The 
average wage in the U.S. wool textile in- 
dustry is $2.10 an hour. It is six times the 
average in Japan, more than six times 
the average in other Asian countries, and 
it is 244 times the British rate. 

These low-wage imports not only dis- 
place American-made wool products.and 
employment but the whole import ques- 
tion, particularly the lack of Government 
action in limiting imports to reasonable“ 
levels, is a major consideration in com- 
pany planning for the future. 

It would be difficult to over-emphasize 
the consideration which any company 
must give to Government policy in chart- 
ing its future. In that connection, earlier 
this year, Morton H. Darman, chairman 
of the board, National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, testified before the 
House General Subcommittee on Labor: 

Recalling President Johnson’s statement 
that he favors reasonable import limitations 
(on wool textiles and apparel), I'am, impelled 
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to say to this Committee that the time for 
action is growing short. Management in any 
industry must continually plot the future 
and make decisions based upon the fore- 
casts.. . The U.S. wool textile industry has 
expended enormous sums of money to keep 
its plants and equipment the most efficient 
in the world. In rare cases, however, have 
members of this industry felt justified in 
spending substantial amounts for expansion 
of productive capacity in view of the steadily 
rising trend of imports. 

On the other hand, reasonable limitation 
of imports would give rise to confidence 
among management, investors and employees 
alike, leading to reversal of the dangerous 
and critical contraction our industry has 
suffered. 


Clearly it is important to encourage 
an American industry to create a cli- 
mate in which it can expand, provide 
more employment and better products, 
and thereby share in our economic 
growth. There is, however, another fac- 
tor of overriding importance and that 
factor is national security. 

Even though Vietnam is tropical, the 
buildup of our military forces resulted 
temporarily in sharply increased mili- 
tary buying of wool textiles, especially 
worsted and worsted blend fabrics. How- 
ever, as a result of import competition 
and a consequent normally lower de- 
mand for American wool textile prod- 
ucts, there are only about 10 companies 
left in the U.S. industry with any sig- 
nificant worsted capacity. 

By contrast, in 1951 during the Kore- 
an war when the military sought bids 
on some 9 million yards of worsted serge, 
there were 54 companies bidding. Of 
these 54, today 39 are out of business 
and it is an unforunate fact that these 
39 firms received contracts for 80 per- 
cent of the total yardage awarded in 
1951. 

Leading wool manufacturers repeat- 
edly have expressed doubt that the U.S. 
industry could meet essential military 
and civilian wool textile requirements in 
the event of an all-out emergency. 

The National Wool Act was passed by 
Congress to stimulate domestic produc- 
tion partly as a measure of national 
security. However, the increased produc- 
tion of wool or any other fiber has abso- 
lutely no security value unless the United 
States has mills capable of converting 
fiber into essential military and civilian 
articles. 

In short, the U.S. wool textile industry 
has long been operating in a crisis at- 
mosphere with imports accounting for a 
major part of the cloud. The remaining 
American mills are the most efficient in 
the world. They lead in development of 
wool manmade fiber blends. They offer 
goods in vast variety, at reasonable 
prices, helping to make Americans— 
civilian and military alike—the best 
clothed in the world. 

If we are to retain our existing capa- 
bility to produce essential wool textiles 
in American plants—and clearly this is 
in the national interest—then the time 
has come to effectuate declared adminis- 
tration policy by limiting wool textile im- 
ports. Limitations are a necessity 
whether achieved through international 
agreement or unilaterally. However ac- 
complished, limitations would help to 
provide a climate in which the defense- 
essential wool textile industry can re- 
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verse the trend to contraction and par- 
ticipate in the growth of the U.S. econ- 
omy with increased efficiency and better 
products made by Americans at Amer- 
ican wage standards. 


FOOD AID AS A PART OF U.S. 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, under the able 
leadership of its president, Tony T. De- 
chant, has for years advocated a con- 
tinuous expansion of our agricultural 
export trade, in order that the farmer 
might receive full parity return for his 
products. The Farmers Union has always 
strongly advocated the use of surplus 
food and fiber as a part of the foreign 
policy of the United States. 

Mr. Dechant, one of the agricultural 
representatives, has just returned from 
8 days at the Kennedy round talks in 
Geneva. He said: 

The agreement on cereals and agricul- 
tural products provided substantial guaran- 
tees against low farm prices. 


He also stated: 


The multilateral food aid program is espe- 
cially significant since it is the first time 
in history that the food aid has been a part 
of international trade agreement. 


I ask unanimous consent that resolu- 
tions adopted at the 65th annual con- 
vention of the Farmers Union in Okla- 
homa City and a statement made by 
President Dechant on his return from 
the Geneva Conference be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A NATIONAL FARMERS UNION PRESS RELEASE, 
May 18, 1967 


WasuincTon, D.C.—Tony T, Dechant, Na- 
tional President of Farmers Union, just re- 
turned from 8 days at the Kennedy-Round 
talks in Geneva, said, “the agreement on 
cereals and agricultural products provided 
substantial guarantees against low farm 
prices.” 

Dechant said that especially the higher 
price floor for wheat and the beginning of 
food aid shared by other developed countries, 
including Japan, are significant gains for the 
United States. 

“Farmers Union has traditionally support- 
ed international commodity agreements as 
an extension of the domestic farm program 
and essential to price and income protection 
for United States farmers. 

“The new agreement,” Dechant said, “pro- 
vides a minimum price of $1.73 a bushel for 
hard red winter wheat at Gulf ports as con- 
trasted to $1.50 per bushel for hard red win- 
ter wheat under the old International Wheat 
Agreement. This amounts to a 23c increase in 
the old IWA minimum price.” 

Dechant said that “since the average price 
of U.S. wheat for the past three years has 
been approximately 10c to 150 above the old 
IWA minimum, wheat prices at the Gulf 
ports are expected to be in excess of the $1.73 
per bushel minimum set by the new cereals 
arrangement by approximately the same 
amount. 

“USDA has predicted,” Dechant said, That 
world prices of wheat under the new agree- 
ment will increase by 10c to 25c per bushel 
over the average of the past 3 years. How- 
ever, since Gulf port wheat prices today are 
averaging $1.83 a bushel, no immediate farm- 
level price increase is expected for U.S, pro- 
ducers. The practical effect of the new cereal 
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grain agreement, however, is to provide a 
substantial guarantee against low farm 
prices.” 

Dechant pointed out that “Farmers Union 
would have preferred a 40 cent increase in 
the minimum price of the old IWA. But 
Farmers Union,” he said, “supports the com- 
promise in the belief that it is a step for- 
ward in promoting international trade and 
in strengthening the domestic wheat market, 

“Ambassador Roth did a fine job in bring- 
ing about a fair balance between industrial 
and agricultural trade concessions by the 
United States and other countries.” (Roth 
is the President’s special representative for 
trade negotiations for the general agreement 
on tariffs and trade talks (GATT). 

“Another major accomplishment,” he said, 
“is the sharing of food aid by both export- 
ing and importing countries amounting to 
4.5 million tons of cereal grains. Importing 
countries will contribute more than 50 per- 
cent either in the form of cereal grains or 
cash, The United States will contribute 42 
percent of the total or approximately 2 mil- 
lion tons of cereal grains to include, in addi- 
tion to wheat, corn, grain sorghum and other 
— 2 where donor and recipient countries 


Aenne multilateral food aid program is es- 
pecially significant since it is the first time 
in history that the food aid has been a part 
of international trade agreement. 

“Farmers Union will inform members of 
Congress of its support of the agreement,” 
Dechant said, “and will work for Senate 
ratification.” 


The resolutions adopted by the Na- 
tional Farmers Union at their 65th an- 
nual convention follow: 

RESOLUTIONS 
FOREIGN TRADE POLICY 

Programs and policies affecting agricultural 
imports and exports should be designed to 
provide full parity returns to domestic pro- 
ducers in ways that will be as consistent 
as possible with the objective of furthering 
trade and economic cooperation with other 
countries, including Pacific and South Amer- 
ican countries, the European Common Mar- 
ket and developing nations. When any pro- 
gram of trade expansion threatens, however, 
to weaken or destroy the opportunity for any 
group of consumers or primary producers to 
earn a livelihood based on United States liv- 
ing standards, the cost should be shared by 
all citizens of the United States in accordance 
with ability to pay. 

COMPETING IMPORTS 

As a general principle, we urge that no 
family farmer in the United States be re- 
quired to produce for export or to meet com- 
petition of imports at any price less than 
the full parity price. For non-farm industries 
injured by increasing imports, we urge enact- 
ment of legislation to protect wages and in- 
vestment where it is in the public interest to 
rely on imports rather than continue uneco- 
nomic production. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY AND TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 

We reaffirm support for the International 
Wheat and Sugar Agreements and negotia- 
tion of similar agreements for feed grains 
and other commodities that move in inter- 
national trade channels and for other pro- 
grams now in operation to expand export of 
our farm produce and to protect prices and 
incomes of farm families. International com- 
modity agreements should provide for both 
commercial and concessional sales. In this 
way, farm support programs can be con- 
sistent with the aim of orderly world com- 
merce in farm commodities. 

Until such time as international agree- 
ments can be negotiated, we urge that our 
representatives in the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) seek a fair share 
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of the export markets for United States farm 
commodities. Further, we urge that Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and State act aggres- 
sively when necessary to protect the rightful 
share of such markets for our farm com- 
modities. 

COMMERCIAL SALES 


We believe that it is reasonable to develop 
trade in wheat, feed grains, oil-seed crops, 
livestock, dairy products or other farm com- 
modities with any nation able to pay in dol- 
lars or gold, provided that the purchasing 
nation shows willingness to cooperate in 
orderly marketing of farm products in inter- 
national trade. 


WORLD FOOD POLICY 


Food and fiber should be utilized as an 
essential part of the foreign policy of the 
United States. We should make full use, in 
conjunction with other nations which have 
food and fiber abundance, of the unique 
opportunity to promote widespread and more 
rapid economic development in less devel- 
oped nations through the use of food and 
fiber including developing the potential for 
increased food production in developing na- 
tions. Such a multi-lateral program should 
make use of the World Food Program oper- 
ated by the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. 

We urge greater use of long-term, low 
interest rate food and fiber loans authorized 
under PL 480. Donation programs, both di- 
rect and through private non-profit U.S. 
organizations, should be used when and 
where needed to assist needy people. 


STABILIZED MARKETS AND PRICES 


The establishment of an international 
agency is urgently needed to maintain or- 
derly marketing of food and raw materials 
in international markets, absorbing tempo- 
rary surpluses of these commodities needed 
to prevent extreme fluctuations. Such an 
agency should be supplemented by interna- 
tional agreements for commodities such as 
feed grain and cotton. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Long-term legislation should be enacted 
directing the use of the economic strength 
of the United States in cooperation with 
other free nations, toward promoting eco- 
nomic development of the less fortunate 
nations of the world. 

To supplement the Alliance for Progress 
program and the United States aid program 
for other nations in need of land reform, a 
World Land Bank should be established to 
provide the capital for a Farmers Home 
Administration-type lending program to 
strengthen family farm agriculture. 


BUILDING COOPERATIVES 


The development of cooperative institu- 
tions of all kinds can provide the people 
of the developing countries the machinery 
for independent economic progress. Such in- 
stitutions will also assure the preservation 
of a private enterprise system. It is impera- 
tive that our country directly and through 
cooperatives provide the leadership and tech- 
nical assistance to these emerging institu- 
tions. 

FARMER-TO-FARMER PROGRAM 

We urge the application of the skills of 
the American farmer on a practical day-to- 
day basis to assist developing countries and 
their farmers in working toward meeting 
more of their own food and fiber needs and 
providing individual farm families with in- 
come-making capability. We urge Congress 
to promptly appropriate funds authorized 
for this program. 

We should continue to call upon the un- 
tapped reservoir of United States youth and 
other qualified United States citizens in our 
effort to help emerging nations combat pov- 
erty, illiteracy and disease. Farm youth are 
particularly well prepared to serve in this 
capacity. 
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BENEFITS OF KENNEDY ROUND 
AGREEMENTS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Mr. 
Kenneth D. Naden, executive vice pres- 
ident of the National Council of Farm 
Cooperatives, in discussing the benefits 
of the Kennedy round for agriculture, 
stated that “this should work toward a 
reduction in artificial trade barriers.” 

I ask unanimous consent that a press 
release containing Mr. Naden’s state- 
ment be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


WasnHincTon, D.C.—The gains for US. 
farmers from the recent Kennedy Round 
agreements may be far greater from the con- 
tribution of a new and significant concept of 
food aid to world economic development than 
through direct trade liberalization, a leading 
farm trade spokesman indicated here today. 

“Although more detailed information is 
needed to assess its full potential impact on 
American farmers,” Kenneth D. Naden, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the National Coun- 
cil of Farmer Cooperatives, said, “it is ap- 
parent that immediate and vast new markets 
will not be opened up as a result of a new 
and limited international grains agreement 
and some modest tariff reductions on a lim- 
ited number of farm products, No informa- 
tion as to reductions in U.S, duties on agri- 
cultural imports which may have been 
traded for these gains is available yet. Fur- 
thermore, we are greatly concerned at the 
failure to make significant progress toward 
abolishing or phasing out the variable levy 
fee system which represents such a massive 
and arbitrary, protectionist feature of the 
EES’s Common Agricultural Policy.” 

Instead, Naden said, it should now be 
more apparent than ever that “we must 
build our foreign markets on the same bases 
which have succeeded in America. Growth 
and increased demand resulting from world 
economic development and from aggressive 
promotion of superior products is our best 
avenue to profitable export trade for U.S. 
farm and other products, Direct dismantling 
of trade barriers to farm products is nearly 
impossible because such action usually 
reduces farm income in the importing 
country.” 

Naden pointed out, however, that sub- 
stantial efforts must continue to be made 
toward reduction of various “artificial” 
trade barriers which divert the patterns of 
world production and trade from their most 
efficient channels. An increased tempo of 
efforts to correct the inequities resulting 
from practices such as dumping, is inevi- 
table, he said. “The current subsidization 
and quota evasion by other countries of 
U.S. dairy product imports is a prime ex- 
ample today of the need for better interna- 
tional approaches to limit such trade dis- 
rupting excesses,” Naden added. 


INCREASE IN U.S. AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS PREDICTED 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Her- 
schel D. Newsom, master of the National 
Grange, has just returned from Geneva, 
where he has been participating in the 
Kennedy round negotiations. 

Mr. Newsom, a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Trade Ne- 
gotiations, was the only farm-organiza- 
tion representative who actively partici- 
pated in Steering Committee and Gen- 
eral Session meetings of the Kennedy 
round of GATT negotiations. 

Mr. Newsom predicts there will be a 
rise of $3 billion in U.S. agricultural ex- 
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ports over the next 3 years, partly at- 
tributable to the trade agreements 
reached in Geneva. 

On his return to Washington, Mr. New- 
som issued a statement. I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


The National Grange Master issued the 
following statement on his return to Wash- 
ington: “The package agreed on tonight is 
the greatest collection of trade expansion 
agreements ever assembled. These agree- 
ments—even though somewhat short of 
American hopes—should nevertheless raise 
the level of U. S. agricultural exports from 
the current level of $7 billion to $10 billion 
during the three-year period established un- 
der the Kennedy Round. 

“It was gratifying to see Grange-inspired 
features of established U. S. domestic-farm 
policies place United States agriculture in a 
stronger bargaining position at Geneva. 

“U, S. success in getting the nations of 
the world to agree to pool their agricultural 
resources to meet the world food crisis was 
less than hoped for, but the multi-lateral at- 
tack on hunger was a step in the right di- 
rection and at the same time maintained the 
financial security of agriculture in the United 
States and elsewhere. 

“Tonight’s agreement in Geneva consti- 
tutes the most important step ever taken by 
the nations of the world toward the inclu- 
sion of agricultural trade in their national 
policies, although much more in this connec- 
tion needs to be done.” 


LATIN AMERICAN SUBVERSION . 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, even 
while we are occupied with the difficult 
business of stopping communism in Viet- 
nam, the international Communist con- 
spiracy is planning more Vietnams for 
us throughout the world. That is why it 
is necessary for us to achieve final vic- 
tory in Vietnam. I have frequently said 
that the reason why we are in Vietnam 
is that we accepted a stalemate in Korea. 
If we accept a stalemate in Vietnam, 
then the Communists will be ready for us 
somewhere else. 

The truth of this is to be seen in the 
increasing tempo of the activities of the 
Havana-based Tri-Continental Congress. 
For some reason, the unrest in Latin 
America has been receiving only minimal 
attention in the press. Yet it is clear 
from the short accounts we do receive 
that more of the phony “wars of national 
liberation” are in the incipient. stages, 
particularly in Bolivia, Guatemala, 
Uruguay, and the Dominican Republic. 

The Communist strategy was recently 
set forth in an alleged “letter from Che 
Guevara,” which appeared in the Com- 
munist revolutionary journal Tri-Conti- 
nental. Whether or not the letter was 
actually written by Che, it clearly sets 
forth the international Communist goals 
and methods. The Red-line American 
newspaper, the National Guardian, sum- 
marized Che’s theory as “a detailed expo- 
sition of guerrilla warfare, in which the 
enemy must be led into a difficult fight 
outside of his territory to liquidate his 
sources of support.” That summary ex- 
plains the whole Communist strategy 
embracing peaceful coexistence,” . ‘dé- 
tente,” and wars of national liberation.” 
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& stop to the Communist dream of world 
conquest once and for all in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, as an aid to my col- 
leagues in understanding the extent of 
the plan of the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy, particularly with regard 
to the tricontinental plan, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the following articles 
be printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks: “Che Guevara 
Urges Global Confrontation With United 
States,” from the National Guardian, 
April 29, 1967; Dominican Sees Plot by 
Hundreds,” from the New York Times, 
May 11, 1967; “Uruguayan Seeks Latin 
Reds’ Unity,” from the New York Times, 
May 11, 1967; “Seizure of French Red 
Confirmed in Bolivia,” from the Wash- 
ington Post, May 5, 1967, and the texts 
of the Communist propaganda broad- 
casts from Havana, Workers Will Ask 
Barrientos for an Account,” May 9, 
1967, and “GRANMA Interview With 
Uruguayan MRO Leader,” May 8, 1967. 
From time to time, as the occasion arises, 
I shall be presenting more information 
on this topic. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the National Guardian, Apr. 29, 1967] 


CHE GUEVARA URGES GLOBAL CONFRONTATION 
WITH UNITED STATES 


(Following are excerpts from an article 
written by the Che Guevara for the Cuban 
magazine Tricdntinental, pre-released by 
Prensa Latina news agency. This is Guevara's 
first message since he left Cuba to continue 
his revolutionary work “somewhere in Latin 
America.“) y 

At this moment the focus of world contra- 
dictions is in the Indochinese peninsula, 
There is a painful reality: Vietnam—the na- 
tion that represents the aspirations and 
hopes for victory of a whole negleċted 
world—is tragically alone. 

Imperialism is guilty of aggression. But 
they too are guilty who in the decisive mo- 
ment vacillated in making Vietnam an 
inviolable part of socialist territory—run- 
ning, yes, the risks of world-wide war, but 
also forcing a decision on the U.S. imperial- 
ists. And those who maintain a war of in- 
sults and verbal trickery, begun a good time 
ago by representatives of the two greatest 
socialist powers, are also guilty. 

The peoples of three continents see and 
learn their lesson in Vietnam. Now that the 
imperialists are blackmailing humanity with 
the threat of war, not to fear war is the only 
fitting response. A hard and continuous at- 
tack at every point of confrontation should 
be the general tactic. 

America constitutes a more or less homo- 
geneous entity, and in nearly all its territory 
the U.S. imperialists have absolute ascen- 
dency. The slogan “We won't permit another 
Cuba” makes possible aggressions as in 
Santo Domingo. This policy enjoys almost 
total impunity. j 

There is no further change that can be 
made: Either socialist revolution or a carica- 
ture of revolution. 

Latin Americans are fighting with arms in 
hand in Guatemala, Colombia, Venezuela 
and Bolivia, and the first foci are appearing 
in Brazil, But nearly all the countries are 
ripe for a struggle which, in order to triumph, 
cannot accept less than the installation of 
a government of socialist tendency. 

Today there are U.S. advisers in all the 
countries where the armed struggle goes on. 
Yet if the foci of struggle conduct them- 
selves with sufficient political and military 
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skill; they can make themselves practically 
unbeatable. . . . Little by little the obsolete 
arms which suffice to repress small armed 
bands will be converted into modern arms, 
and the groups of advisers into U.S. com- 
batants. 

This is the road of Vietnam, the road 
the peoples should follow, the road America 
will follow. America—the continent forgot- 
ten by the recent political struggles for lib- 
eration, but which begins to make itself felt 
through the Tricontinental in the voice of 
its peoples’ vanguard, the Cuban revolution— 
will have the task of creating the world’s 
second or third Vietnam. 

It is decisively necessary to keep in mind 
that imperialism is a world system, the final 
stage of capitalism, and must be defeated in 
a great global confrontation. The strategic 
aim of this struggle must be the destruction 
of imperialism. 

(Guevara ends with a detailed exposition of 
guerrilla warfare, in which the enemy must 
be led into a difficult fight outside of his ter- 
ritory to liquidate his sources of support.) 
All of our action is a battle cry against im- 
perialism and a clamor for unity of the peo- 
ples against the great enemy of the human 
race, the United States. 

(Signed) CHE. 


[From the New York Times, May 9, 1967] 


URUGUAYAN SEEKS LATIN Reps’ Unrry—PartTy 
Curer PLANS To MEET SOVIET AND CUBAN 
LEADERS 


Miami, May 9.—Rodney Arismendi, the 

leader of the Communist party of Uruguay, 
has announced that he will try to restore 
Communist unity in Latin America. 
This came to light today on receipt of the 
May 4 issue of Granma, the official Cuban 
Communist party paper, which published a 
page-long summary of a speech Mr. Aris- 
mendi made May 2 in Montevideo. 

Some observers found it significant that 
the official newspaper of the Cuban Commu- 
nist party published Mr. Arismendi’s pro- 
posal only a few weeks after Premier Fidel 
Castro publicly attacked Latin-American 
Communist parties that are not actively sup- 
porting insurrectional guerrilla groups 
backed, by Cuba in Venezuela, Colombia, 
Guatemala and Bolivia. 

In his speech, devoted almost entirely to 
an analysis of differences over revolutionary 
strategy among Communist parties in Latin 
America, Mr. Arismendi said he planned to 
hold talks soon with leaders in the Soviet 
Union and Cuba. 

After stressing that “division is also one of 
the ways to lose a revolution,” the Uruguayan 
Communist leader said he had been en- 
trusted by his organization to approach all 
Marxist parties. 


SUPPORTS RED SUMMIT TALKS 

In his conversations, he will also discuss 
the conflict between China and the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Arismendi indicated, and will 
make an effort to persuade all Latin-Ameri- 
can Communist parties to attend a new 
world Communist conference advocated by 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Arismendi, who is regarded as a stanch 
supporter of Soviet policies, stressed that 
the Communist party of Uruguay favored 
such a conference. 

In his “search for unity,” he said, the So- 
viet Union, as the major Communist power, 
“is, undoubtedly, the chosen one to talk 
to.” 

He expressed the hope that his “friendship 
with and admiration for Comrade Fidel 
Castro and other Cuban comrades” would be 
an asset when debating matters of revolu 
tionary strategy in Latin America. ai A 

For the last few months, Mr. Castro has 
maintained the view that adherents to guer- 
rilla-warfare strategy is the only correct line 
for Latin-American Communists. 

He has portrayed this as the only way to 
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saye the embattled Latin-American Com- 
munist movements from decline, and has 


presented Havana as the only center of Latin 
American revolution. 


VENEZUELAN REDS DENOUNCED 


On March 13, the Premier strongly de- 
nounced the Communist party of Venezuela 
for having abandoned guerrilla struggle and 
returning to political activities. 

He called the leaders of the party, which 
is pro-Soviet, “cowards,” opportunists,“ 
“rightists,” and “pseudo-revolutionaries.” 

A few days later, the Venezuelan party’s 
politiburo rejected what it called Mr. Castro's 
“intervention” in its internal affairs and his 
“provocative and insolent language.” It also 
expelled from the party Maj. Douglas Bravo, 
a Venezuelan pro-Castro guerrilla leader. 

Mr. Castro also antagonized many other 
Communist parties in Latin America by an- 
nouncing that he would regard as Commu- 
T only those individuals who accept his 

e. 

The Cubans’ motives in publishing Mr. 


Arismendi’s statements could not be ascer- 
tained here. 


GENIUS OF CASTRO HAILED 


Yesterday, Granma published an interview 
with Ariel Collazo, a leader of the revolu- 
tionary movement of Uruguary, who said 
that Latin America was going through a 
“moment of decision.“ He added that the 
“analytical genius of Fidel Castro” would 
contribute to “revise many old concepts of 
[revolutionary] struggle.” t 

This statements runs counter to the views 
of Mr. Arismendi, who implied that he was 
against demands for immediate definition of 
the concepts, be they voiced by Cubans or by 
Chinese Communists. 

“We are neither adventurers who despise 
the legal ways of struggle,” Mr. Arismendi 
said, “nor are we for positions of opportu- 
= Mee added that Latin-American Com- 
munists ought to be prepared f — 
— g prep: ‘or every even: 

By saying, for example, that Uruguayan 
Communists should not be called upon to de- 
termine the policy of Chilean Communists, 
Mr. Arismendi implied that he was against in- 
tervention in the internal affairs of other 
parties. 

Mr. Arismendi did not mention the forth- 
coming conference of the Castro-sponsored 
militant Latin-American Solidarity Organi- 
3 scheduled for July 28 to Aug. 5 in 

avana. 


[From the New York Times, May 11, 1967] 


DOMINICAN SEES PLOT BY Hunpreps—BALA- 
GUER CHARGES REDS ARE FOMENTING A REVO- 
LUTION 


SANTO DOMINGO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, May 
9 (Reuters)—The armed forces and the 
police here were alerted today to combat a 
wave of terrorism that, President Joaquin 
Balaguer charged, is part of a Communist 
plot to topple his 10-month-old Government. 

President Balaguer, head of the right-of- 
center Reformist party, said in a nationwide 
broadcast last night that “hundreds of well- 
trained Communist agents” were working un- 
der cover to promote a revolution. 

He said the Dominican Communist party, 
the Castroite 14th of June Movement and 
other leftist groups were concentrating on 
the low-income Las Minas district of the 
capital, where many of the 80,000 residents 
were believed to be armed. 

COLLECTIVE MADNESS IS SEEN 


The broadcast followed a clash between an 
armed band and army units near the town 
of Nagua last week in which one terrorist 
was killed, and a bomb explosion that seri“ 
ously injured Senator Rafael Casimiro Castro 
of ys opposition Dominican Revolutionary 
party. 

Defense Minister Enrique Perez y Perez de- 
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scribed the incidents as part of the collec- 
tive madness gripping the country.“ 

Mr. Balaguer charged that the terrorist 
outbreak was sparked by broadcasts of the 
Havana radio calling the guerrilla warfare in 
Latin America, 

He said the authorities had arrested a 
“Cuban-trained Dominican who was carry- 
ing out spying activities for the Castro 
regime.” The man was identified as José 
Ignacio Marte Polanco. 

Any foreigner found engaging in political 
activity will be expelled, he said. 

Following the bomb attack on Senator 
Castro, several opposition legislators resigned 
in protest, charging that the attack had been 
inspired by the Government. 

President Balaguer denied this and as- 
serted that the attack had been plotted by 
the opposition to. undermine his regime. 

He also implied that a phosphorous bomb 
that wounded Mr. Castro was actually being 
carried by the Senator and was not thrown 
into his car. 

Mr. Balaguer became President on July 1, 
1966, after general elections in which the 
Dominican Revolutionary party candidate, 
Juan Bosch was defeated. 

The revolution of April 24, 1965, which 
erupted into a civil war and caused the Unit- 
ed States to send in Marines, was ostensibly 
launched to overthrow President Donald 
Reaid Cabral, head of a military junta, and 
restore Mr. Bosch to the presidency. Mr. 
Bosch was ousted in a military coup in Sep- 
tember, 1963, after serving as elected presi- 
dent for seven months. 


[From the Washington Post, May 5, 1967] 


GUERRILLA THREAT CALLED “GRAVE”—SEIZURE 
OF FRENCH RED CONFIRMED IN BOLIVIA 


(By John M. Goshko) 


La Paz, Bontvia, May 4.—The commander 
of the Bolivian armed forces today officially 
confirmed that a French communist with 
close ties to Fidel Castro had been captured 
by Army troops combatting guerrillas in 
southeastern Bolivia. 

In the first interview he has granted 
since the discovery of guerrillas here more 
than a month ago, Gen. Alfredo Ovando 
Candia admitted that the Frenchman, Jules 

Debray, had been taken into custody 
together with two other men. Ovando identi- 
fied the others as George Andrev Roth, an 
Englishman, and Carlos Alberto Fructuoso, 
an Argentine. He said they claimed to be 
free-lance journalists. 

“They are well. But they are prisoners, 
md they are being interrogated,” Ovando 
said. 

His disclosures came two weeks after the 
first reports of the trio’s capture. In the 
time since, speculation about the identity 
and whereabouts of the three had become 
the favorite topic of conversation in La Paz 
and had even sparked other rumors that 
they were executed shortly after their 
capture. 

Following today’s interview, an aide to 
Ovando said that Debray had readily ad- 
mitted being a Communist and had been 
“positively identified” as an individual 
known to have appeared in other Latin 
American countries with Communist guer- 
rilla movements. He has written. several 
articles in collaboration with Cuban Pre- 
mier Castro and aided the French writer, 
Jean-Paul Sartre, in the preparation of his 
1961 book, “Sartre on Cuba.“ 

The aide said the other two men claimed 
to be journalists who had joined forces 
briefly with the guerrillas in search of article 
and photo material. He added, however, that 
they had no credentials and their “stories 
are being checked.” 

In his interview, Ovando, who is fre- 
quently called the most powerful man in 
Bolivia, also put on the record for the first 
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time his views about the extent and serious- 
ness of the guerrilla threat. The govern- 
ment has been extremely reticent to talk 
about its repression campaign since the dis- 
covery of a guerrilla band five weeks ago in 
wild jungle terrain. 

DIRECTS CAMPAIGN 


As commander in chief of all Bolivian 
armed forces, Ovando exercises direct su- 
pervision over the anti-guerrilla campaign. 
His status in the Bolivian power structure 
is. attested to by his roles as leader of the 
1964 coup that overthrew President Victor 
Paz Estenssoro and as co-President of Bo- 
livia during the. period of junta rule pre- 
ceding the election of Rene Barrientos Or- 
tuno to the presidency last summer. 

Ovando spoke today in response to a list 
of questions submitted to him 24 hours 
earlier. 

“The strength of the guerrillas is about 
200 men, more or less,” he said. “They are 
well armed with modern automatic weapons, 
and their purpose is to wage physical war 
to overthrow the Bolivian government. 

Other Bolivian military figures including 
President Barrientos, a former Air Force gen- 
eral, have estimated the guerrilla strength 
at as high as 600 men. Independent mili- 
tary observers, however, have put the num- 
ber at no more than three dozen to 50. 


MIXED FORCE 


Ovando also said the guerrilla force was 
made up of both Bolivian nationals and 
foreigners, adding that “it is difficult to say 
what the percentages of each are.” 

Although refusing to reveal the sources 
of his intelligence, he said, “We know that 
many of them were trained in special guer- 
rilla schools in Cuba and that others re- 
> a training in similar schools in Rus- 
8 pe 

Ovando conceded that the identity of the 
guerrilla leaders was unknown, He did say, 
however, that he doubted they had a charis- 
matic “maximum leader” of the status 
achieved by Castro a decade ago during his 
leadership of Cuban guerrillas in their suc- 
cessful fight. 

Ovando brushed over without comment 
questions about whether the names of any 
guerrillas were known and whether the gov- 
ernment had taken any prisoners other than 
the three non-Bolivian journalists. In two 
clashes the government suffered 18 casual- 
ties, but it has made no announcements of 
losses inflicted on the guerrillas. They are 
believed to have emerged from both en- 
gagements unscathed. 

In summary, Ovando conceded that the 
situation is grave because the guerrillas are 
backed and financed by international sources 
bent on the overthrow of the Bolivian gov- 
ernment. It is grave also because, as you 
know, Bolivia is a country with serious eco- 
nomic problems, and the necessity of di- 
verting our attention to combatting the 
guerrillas detracts from the energies we can 
devote to economic and social matters.” 


[Cuba, May 9, 1967] 
Workers WILL ASK BARRIENTOS FOR AN 
ACCOUNT 
(Havana in Quechua to Ecuador Peru and 
Bolivia 2200 GMT 3 May 1967-P) 
[Text] 

Once again the Bolivian workers made 
known their support for a struggle. During a 
meeting on 1 May attended by more than 
5,000 workers, the police and armed forces 
were unable to do anything in view of the 
workers’ oyerwhelming strength. A promi- 
nent labor leader stated at the meeting that 
the workers do not approve of Barrientos’ 
government. 

President Barrientos was not in La Pas. 
He left for Santa Cruz, where he attended a 
workers rally on the pretense of showing he 
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is all in their favor. Barrientos never cared 
for the working classes and never did any- 
thing for the poor; everyone knows this. How 
can he expect the workers to support his 
government? 

He probably would have preferred, pitting 
the armed forces against the workers during 
their meeting, but he did not dare take such 
action because he fears the workers. Barrien- 
tos did not take any action against the work- 
ers because this would hasten his downfall. 
Barrientos fears the workers; that is why he 
did not do anything against them on 1 May. 
Any action against the workers would have 
unleashed a series of riots in every big city 
in Bolivia. 

The fact that he did not prohibit the work- 
ers’ rally does not mean he favors them. He 
probably believes if he leaves the workers 
alone, he can do what he pleases. This is not 
going to be so. The people cannot be deceived 
much longer. The armed struggle in Bolivia is 
becoming more intense each day; more men 
are joining it. 

Bolivian Workers Confederation (CoB) 
leader Juan Lechin Oquendo, whom Barrien- 
tos is persecuting with every means at his 
disposal, said in a May Day statement: “The 
entire population should join in the armed 
struggle to help the guerrillas in their fight 
for freedom, which is restricted and con- 
trolled by foreign capitalism. The guerrillas,” 
he added, “are struggling to take away the 
power from the military leaders who are out- 
raging the people.” Juan Lechin Oquendo 
was for many years the workers’ leader, but 
once in power, he neglected them. Today, he 
realizes that the guerrillas are fighting for a 
Just cause, and that the armed struggle in 
Bolivia is on the right path. 

Barrientos fears any type of demonstra- 
tion. He knows very well that any day he may 
be ousted. He also knows that he has no place 
to go, and that he will have to account for 
his actions to the people. 

Barrientos said during one of his speeches 
that he is pleased that the labor unions 
leaders did not make any demands in behalf 
of the workers. These so-called labor leaders 
are not the workers’ representatives; there- 
fore, they cannot speak in the name of the 
workers. 

The workers cannot forget how much they 
have had to fight for freedom while these 
so-called labor leaders have never done any- 
thing for the working class. These false lead- 
ers will have to face the people someday. 
The workers cannot live on their knees, op- 
pressed by the millionaires and the military 
leaders. 

The Bolivian miners are members of the 
working class that is clearly aware of its mis- 
sion. They fear nothing, and in an effort to 
overcome every obstacle, continue struggling. 
The miners from Catavi, Llallagua, Siglo 
Veinte, San Jose, and Huanuni know what 
they want. The working class from La Paz, 
Oruro, Santa Cruz, and Potosi will never side 
with the military forces. The workers from 
Villa Victoria in La Paz have been conduct- 
ing a struggle for the people for a long time. 

The mineworkers can never forget that the 
military forces massacred thousands of work- 
ers in the Maria Barzola mining camp. The 
Bolivian workers can never forget that in May 
and September 1966 their fellow workers were 
massacred and their homes destroyed by the 
military forces. 

While Barrientos was addressing a small 
crowd in Santa Cruz, Bolivian Air Force 
planes were attacking the Nancahuazu re- 
gion, killing many peasants. Why? Are not 
the peasants human beings? While he mur- 
ders the peasants, Barrientos talks about his 
government helping the poor, That is a lie. 
His days are numbered. The workers, peas- 
ants, students, youths, and women of Bolivia 
hate this loathsome gorilla. Barrientos can- 
not distract the workers’ attention; he can- 
not deceive the revolutionaries in Bolivia. 
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GRANMA INTERVIEW WII UnudvATAN MRO 
LEADER 


(Havana in Spanish to the Americas 1600 
GMT 8 May 1967—E) 
[Text] 

Uruguayan parliamentarian Ariel Collazo, 
leader of the Uruguayan Revolutionary 
Movement (MRO), has speculated that it 
will not be long before the armed struggle 
extends to all Latin American countries. 
Collazo made the statement during an in- 
terview from GRANMA, organ of the Cuban 
Communist Party. The Uruguayan leader 
came to Cuba as a guest for the recent May 
Day festivities. 

“Latin America is today experiencing a pe- 
riod of revolutionary growth,” Collaso says. 
“Armed struggle for complete national libera- 
tion is being waged in five countries. The 
order of the day calls for taking power and 
destroying the latifundist bourgeois state. 
In Uruguay,” he adds, “the dilemmia is also 
present, despite the characteristics of the 
country.” 

On this point. The Uruguayan parliamen- 
tarlan says: The absence of mountains and 
jungles, as well as the small rural popula- 
tion, will make it possible to crush any 
attempt at armed struggle in Uruguay.” 
However, he continues, “If armed struggle 
is inconceivable in an isolated Uruguay, it is 
perfectly possible in a Uruguay integrated 
into the continental revolution.“ Collazo goes 
on to say that by joining the struggle of one 
of its neighbors—Brazil or Argentina—the 
8 would achieve a twofold objec- 

ve. 

One would be to contribute to the libera- 
tion of one of the two countries, which Col- 
lazo considers necessary for the Uruguayan 
revolution; the other would enable the Uru- 
guayans, integrated into the armed struggle, 
to create units which would combine with 
all the Uruguayan people—after reaching the 
limit of their suffering—and hurl themselves 
into revolution. 

In another part of the Granma interview 
the Uruguayan leader said that in Uruguay 
and the rest of the world Fidel Castro's 13 
March speech and the proposals made by Maj. 
Ernesto Che Guevara in his article for Tri- 
continental magazine have had great effect. 
Collazo opines that just as it was neces- 
sary to combat leftist deviations—such 
as those within the Guatemalan movement— 
it is now imperative to stress the develop- 
ment of the struggle against rightist devia- 
tions which do so much harm to the revolu- 
tionary movement. Both deviations have been 
denounced by Comrade Fidel Castro with his 
customary ability and clarity. 

Speaking of the loans the Soviet Union 
has granted obligarchic governments in La- 
tin America, the Uruguayan leader says: “We 
have condemned them in radio broadcasts 
and reports, not only because of their mate- 
rial consequences, but also because of their 
moral effects—discouragement and skepti- 
cism—on the Latin American peoples. This 
is a moment of definitions,” Collazo says, 
“and we have expressed them categorically, 
without using them for easy negative criti- 
cisms of many communist parties. On the 
contrary, those definitions must serve to en- 
course a review of many old concepts of 
stugge and to stress whatever pronounce- 
ments are made regarding the international 
concept of revolution or support for guerrilla 
movements, We,” the Uruguayan leader adds, 
“trust that the genius of Fidel Castro will 
focus more and more on old concepts, re- 
viewing them and renewing them so that no 
effort, no mind, and no ability will be left 
unused in this titanic struggle which needs 
all of us—Marxists and non-Marxists—in or- 
der to defeat the powerful enemy and achieve 
freedom for the American fatherland.” 

Regarding Che’s message, Collazo says that 
the concept of creating two, three, or more 
Vietnams is of enormous importance because 
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it contrasts with the opportunist position 
of seeking peace in Vietnam at any price. 
This would be a betrayal of the thousands 
and thousands of Vietnamese patriots who 
have given their lives for their fatherland and 
for all of us. The struggle in Vietnam, the 
Uruguayan leader concludes, can only end 
with total victory. Those who wish to help 
Vietnam should do so, not by sending volun- 
teers to Vietnam, but to other fronts which 
are nearer and more likely to force imperial- 
ism to withdraw forces from Vietnam and 
move them to all the other Vietnams which 
are created. 


LAST LETTER OF LIEUTENANT 
BREDA 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have just received a copy of the heart- 
stirring last letter of Lt. Dennis John 
Breda, of Ventura, Calif., written 5 days 
before he was killed in action in Viet- 
nam. While every such letter is marked 
by pathos, Lieutenant Breda’s letter is 
distinguished by a deep understanding 
of the tragic political decisions that have 
combined to rob his sacrifice, and that of 
thousands of other such heroes, of its 
ultimate dignity. 

Lieutenant Breda had a clear aware- 
ness of the difficulties of fighting a war 
with shortages of men and materiel in 
the field. But he also perceived the far 
greater deficiencies of an overall war 
strategy crippled by diplomatic re- 
straints, In Lieutenant Breda’s letter, we 
find an agonized plea not to use men’s 
lives as diplomatic pawns. The diplo- 
mats do not realize that war is not a 
halfway measure, I quote from the lieu- 
tenant’s letter: 

I think when one man dies in war that 
suddenly there should be no half-way effort 
to end the killing. When anyone dies, it is 
a war and should be crushed with all the 
ability we have to do so. 


Lieutenant Breda had no way of know- 
ing that within 5 days he would be one 
more man dying because of our no-win 
policy. But even as he wrote, he wrote 
with the knowledge that death could 
happen at any moment, and he did not 
wish to die in vain. His prescription for 
victory was the same as that of any pro- 
fessional military man; unrestricted 
bombing of military targets and closing 
the supply lines. For 2 years, I have urged 
the same policies. Lieutenant Breda’s 
testimony makes it clear what such poli- 
cies would mean to those who actually 
have to do the work of war on the battle- 
field, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that a news account and the text 
of Lieutenant Breda’s letter be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the item 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dran SOLDIER’S Last LETTER SCORES VIETNAM 
War 

A letter written by Lt. Dennis John Breda 
of Ventura five days before he was killed in 
Vietnam said more fighting troops were 
needed and urged unrestricted bombing of 
North Vietnam, according to his parents. 

John A. Breda of 1043 North G St., Oxnard, 
enclosed the letter with a note saying his 
son had died in vain “as long as we, the 
United States public, do not voice our inner 
feelings and convictions knowing our hus- 
bands and sons go into this war: 

“1, Understrength. 
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“2. Insufficient supplies. b 

“3. Fighting Communism overseas while it 
flourishes on our shores, 

“4, Mail supplies that do not reach their 
destination.” 

Lt. Breda, married and the father of a year- 
old girl, was killed March 18 when hit by 
fragments of a Viet Cong mine. His letter to 
his parents, written March 13, follows: 

“Now we are still on the Combodian Border, 
right in the middle of the Ho Chi Minh trail. 
We have been here for about a month and 
one half. We take our tracks through even 
the thickest jungle. There are all types of 
missions, search and destroy, ambushes, 
blocking forces, convoy security, landing your 
security and many others. 

“Most of the time the vo avoid contact 
with us. We are known to them as the killers. 
Gen. Westmoreland says we are the best 
mechanized infantry unit in Vietnam to- 
day. Most of the generals are trying to get 
us attached to their units. 

We have been kept pretty busy. After be- 
ing in the fleld for so long, we are tired and 
dirty. I have been wounded twice. Once from 
a command detonated mine, detonated from 
Cambodia. Another time from a VC machine 


gun. 

“The day I was wounded from a VC ma- 
chine gun, I lost 14 of my men. One was 
killed instantly, another died later in the 
hospital. The rest were only wounded. 

“My biggest gripe is that my platoon is so 
under strength. It is a rare day when I go to 
the field with 30 men. The rest are on rest 
and recreation or traveling to or from R & R, 
and on details for the first sergeant. I’m get- 
ting tired to being under strength, It is hard 
on the men because they have to pull twice 
their normal duty, These things can kill us 
all. 
“There are few real fighting units here. 
Most of the people here are used in a sup- 
port unit. We need a lot of fighting units 
here, not people who sit in Saigon with stock- 
piles of equipment we need and never see, 
who don’t even know that a war is going on. 

“To win this war they either have to sat- 
urate this country with bombs and troops, 
block the border completely so the VO could 
not resupply, then start at one end and 
sweep to the other. Then bomb the hell out 
of north Vietnam. 

“We are losing too many good soldiers 
clearing an area then moving out only to let 
the VC move back in. That is what hap- 
pened to the Iron Triangle. When a truc? 
comes or the monsoon, the VC move back in 
and resupply. 

“After that we have to go back and do the 
job again, only this time we run into the 
mines and booby traps that the VC put in. 

“On my latest combat mission my men 
and I were without a radio in our track be- 
cause none were available. I'll be real happy 
when my eight months I have left here ends. 
When I get back I’m going to start job hunt- 
ing and get out of this stupid Army. The 
way this war is going if may never end. 

“I think when one man dies in war that 
suddenly there should be no half-way effort 
to end the killing. When anyone dies it is a 
war and should be crushed with all the 
ability we have to do so. People, soldiers lives 
should cost a hell of a price. 

“With our country's great strength it is 
a face-losing thing when we must take so 
long to crush such a weak, poorly equipped 
enemy. Well, I’ve put my two cents worth in 
your ears. I guess I’ll stop screaming into 
the mighty winds that blow.” 


THE CONSUMER REVOLUTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Sid- 
ney Margolius has an excellent article 
on the battle for consumer legislation in 
the April 1967 issue of the AFL-CIO 
American Federationist. Mr. Margolius is 
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a former member of the President's Ad- 
visory Council on Consumer Affairs and 
is one of the country’s leading experts on 
consumer legislation. Mr. Margolius notes 
an increase in the activities of consumer 
groups and predicts that consumers will 
be a force to be reckoned with in years 
to come. 

In commenting on the truth-in-lend- 
ing bill, which I introduced last January, 
Mr. Margolius notes that this idea has 
been successfully tried at the State level 
in Massachusetts and in the Canadian 
Province of Nova Scotia. This point was 
certainly borne out in recent testimony 
before the Banking and Currency Sub- 
committee holding hearings on the 
truth-in-lending bill. I believe we have 
established beyond a reasonable doubt 
that truth in lending is a workable piece 
of legislation, and that it is fair to the 
consumer, and that far from having an 
adverse impact upon legitimate business- 
men, it actually has a beneficial impact. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Margolius’ fine article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONSUMER RIGHTS: THE BATTLE CONTINUES 
(By Sidney Margolius) 

A great deal of activity affecting consumers 
has taken place in the last three years, some- 
times even a confusing amount. But the re- 
sults in terms of consumer protection have 
been noticeably smaller. 

Undoubtedly the nation’s conscience has 
been aroused by exposures of the many ways 
moderate-income families are exploited as 
consumers—from the millions of garnish- 
ments levied on workers’ paychecks each 
year to the blatantly-overpriced processed 
foods and medicines housewives are lured 
into buying. 

But the business backlash has been un- 
usually sharp and surprisingly effective. 
Business opposition proved successful in di- 
luting the truth-in-packaging law; in block- 
ing truth-in-credit legislation and in water- 
ing down efforts to remedy obsolete state 
credit laws which give high-pressure sellers 
the actual tools for deceiving and exploiting 
working families. 

The businessmen's campaign has reached a 
hysterical pitch that would be ludicrous if 
it had not proved so successful. Take, for 
example, Woodrow Wirsig, former editor of 
Printer's Ink and now President of the New 
York Better Business Bureau. Wirsig, one 
of the most inflammatory campaigners 
against consumer legislation, recently 
warned an advertising trade conference that 
the pro-consumer efforts are really a con- 
spiracy against business, calling these ef- 
forts: 

“A deep, radical and dangerous trend 
toward the separation of business from every 
other value in life. . If legislation pro- 
ceeds as it is going, we will inevitably have 
a controlled economy with a controlled so- 
ciety.” (Emphasis his.) 

More restrained in their language, but per- 
haps even more influential in their oppo- 
sition-to the efforts on behalf of consumers, 
have been the officials of several large food 
and soap corporations. The most notable 
have been W. B. Murphy, President of the 
Campbell Soup Co. and until recently chair- 
man of the Business Advisory Council, and 
Neil McElroy, a former Eisenhower cabinet 
member and now head of Procter and 
Gamble. 

President Johnson has continued to sup- 
port proposed legislation despite the busi- 
ness backlash and has continued the post 
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of Consumer Assistant at the White House 
level. But the business opposition has been 
so stubborn that it has become difficult to 
win any significant legislation except when 
actual safety is involved. Thus, except for 
the partial truth-in-packaging law, the only 
recent major consumer legislation enacted 
at the federal level have been the laws 
concerned with car safety, with protection 
against hazardous toys and with safety in 
other children’s articles. 

There has been, however, a number of 
advances in consumer organization and pro- 
tection. 

One is the unusual number of consumer 
associations organized in the past two years 
and the noticeably greater consciousness of 
many citizens that they are consumers as 
well as wage-earners and need to defend 
themselves on both flanks. There are now 
some 16 state consumer associations and al- 
most as many city-wide groups. Labor unions 
and individual labor officials have been no- 
ticeably active in helping to organize these 
associations, along with representatives of 
credit unions; consumer co-ops; church 
groups; the leading Negro organizations; 
women’s groups such as the American As- 
sociation of University Women and Catho- 
lic, Jewish and Negro women’s councils; state 
and local attorneys general; university econ- 
omists and other community and political 
leaders and groups. 

Similarly, a number of the local “House- 
wives for Lower Prices” and other boycott 
groups that spontaneously picketed super- 
markets during the food-price upsurge last 
fall have continued in existence. 

The national Consumer Assembly held in 
Washington last year already has been fol- 
lowed by a similar assembly in New York City, 
with others expected to follow in other lo- 
calities. The national Assembly, sponsored 
by 32 organizations, including the AFL-CIO, 
and representing a total membership of 50 
million Americans, was credited by one state 
consumer official with persuading Congress 
to pass at least the diluted packaging bill. 

A new vigor also is noticeable in the two 
major federal agencies concerned with con- 
sumer protection—the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Under a determined new administrator, 
Dr James L. Goddard, the FDA ordered off 
the market a number of products considered 
not effective or of doubtful usefulness, in- 
cluding antibiotic throat lozenges and sev- 
eral time-release aspirin products and other 
analgesics. The FDA also initiated, for the 
first time, seizure actions under the prescrip- 
tion advertising provisions of the Kefauver- 
Harris Drug Act. Perhaps even more signifi- 
cantly, the FDA has warned drugmakers that 
tt will not tolerate misleading or incomplete 
drug advertising at either the consumer or 
professional levels (to doctors). 

Similarly, the FTC announced new tire 
advertising guidelines to end some of the 
long-standing deceptive selling in that field. 
And it proposed regulations to require credit 
sellers to tell the full cost of products in 
their ads, not merely the monthly payment. 

Another significant FTC activity is its cur- 
rent exploration, along with the Antitrust 
Division of the U.S. Attorney General's office, 
of the potential monopoly effect on consumer 
prices of heavy advertising expenditures by 
a few dominant corporations, 

The third major advance is that state, 
county and municipal officials have been 
stirred into seeking to provide more ade- 
quate consumer protection, both through 
legislation and through establishment of 
state and local consumer councils and con- 
sumer protection bureaus, 

In some cases, these new bureaus are an 
expansion of the traditional weights and 
measures departments. Now some seven states 
have consumer agencies of either the council 
or bureau type, similar proposals are pending 
in other states and consumer bureaus have 
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been established or proposed in Cook County, 
Illinois; Nassau County, New York and other 
areas. 

The progress in developing consumer rep- 
resentation at the state level has not been 
without setbacks, In California, as soon as he 
took office, Governor Ronald Reagan fired 
Helen Nelson, California’s capable Consumer 
Counsel, chopped the office’s budget almost 
in half and named a real estate man’s wife 
to be Consumer Counsel, with an order to 
investigate the usefulness of the agency and 
whether it should continue. 

The main need at this point is for effective 
legislation at both federal and state levels 
to discourage the current exploitation of 
working families as consumers. “Exploita- 
tion” is not too strong a word to describe 
the present consumer situation, from chil- 
dren manipulated by TV ads and teenagers 
by disc jockeys to parents manipulated into 
habitual installment buying at high charges 
for the financing and often for the 
merchandise. 

The result is a massive waste of family 
money and a diversion of both family and 
national resources that helps to frustrate 
such goals as higher education, the rehabili- 
tation of the cities, better housing and more 
adequate health care. 

Despite the business opposition, the pub- 
lic's heightened consumer consciousness and 
the growing interest of federal and state leg- 
islators provide an opportunity to eliminate 
some of the most prominent abuses. Even 
some of the more reasonable business leaders, 
largely as the result of Mrs. Esther Peterson's 
persuasive efforts during her years as the 
President's Consumer Assistant, recently 
have told their fellow businessmen that 
some consumer protection may be necessary. 
Fair rules for the treatment of consumers 
would, of course, benefit the more scrupulous 
business organizations as well as the nation. 

Nor is there any doubt that legislation is 
needed. Seeking to solve current consumer 
problems primarily through “consumer edu- 
cation,” which some business officials have 
proposed as an alternative to legislation, is 
like trying to swim in a sea of molasses. 

For one reason, the families most suscepti- 
ble to exploitation are the low and moderate- 
income wage earners, and those only a gen- 
eration away from the non-cash world of 
the farm or the simpler, if deprived, money 
world of the poor. These people are the hard- 
est to reach with consumer education. 

For another reason, family money prob- 
lems have become too complex to be solved 
simply with information. A family would 
need to become expert in shopping, nutri- 
tion, interest rates, mortgages and many 
other facets of today’s complicated con- 
sumer world. 

Here is where consumer protection is most 
urgently needed and the status of current 
efforts to provide it: 

Credit and installment plans. This is the 
area of most severe exploitation. It takes 
the form of deception leading often to gar- 
nishment and, surprisingly often, the loss of 
jobs and homes. And it is a constant drain 
on family income to pay needlessly high fl- 
nance charges, even when financial tragedy 
does not result. 

Both federal and state laws are being 

sought. On the federal level, Senator Wil- 
liam Proxmire (D-Wis.) has taken up the 
battle for a true interest rate law led by 
former Senator Paul H. Douglas. The bill 
has prospects of passing this time, Senator 
Proxmire believes. It has been tempered 
slightly to answer some industry objections 
but still would serve the needed purpose of 
telling consumers just how much they do 
pay for credit in terms of easily-comparable 
annual interest rates. 
The true-interest rate bill also is the main 
proposal of direct economic help to consum- 
ers backed by the President in his 1967 Con- 
sumer Message to Congress. 
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When one observes that consumers now 
owe a total of $95 billion in debts, of which 
$75 billion is for installment credit, and pay 
finance charges of $13 billion a year on these 
debts, the paramount importance of this bill 
becomes clear. 

On the state and provincial level, Massa- 
chusetts, Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia al- 
ready have enacted their own truth-in-lend- 
ing laws. In Massachusetts, however, stores 
are not required to tell the true annual rate 
on their revolving-credit or “budget charge” 
accounts—a serious loophole since stores can 
merely switch to this type of credit from the 
more-traditional installment plans. 

Senator Warren Magnuson (D-Wash.) also 
has proposed a Fair Credit Advertising Act,” 
which would require that credit ads tell the 
total credit cost instead of merely the weekly 
or monthly payments required, as well as the 
true annual interest. 

But labor and other consumer-interest or- 
ganizations also are increasingly concerned 
about the need for changes in present state 
laws governing installment practices. These 
stem from the days credit was not as widely 
used and they protect mainly the seller. 

These laws have become widely abused to 
exploit unknowing buyers. The present gar- 
nishee and repossession laws actually serve as 
twin levers of financial. coercion. In most 
states, credit sellers can both garnishee and 
repossess. Thus, fantastically enough, sellers 
can repossess installment goods and still com- 
pel the buyer to keep on paying even after 
he no longer has his goods. Many garnishees 
today are of that very nature—garnishees for 
deficiency judgments on repossessed pur- 
chases, The present effort at state levels is 
to change present laws to let sellers garnishee 
or repossess, but not both. 

Even the threat of a garnishee often is 
enough to compel a workingman to pay for 
a deceptively-sold purchase because he fears 
the loss of his job. Notoriously, too, states 
which have harsh garnishee laws allowing 
creditors to seize a large part of the debtors’ 
wages usually have most consumer bank- 
ruptcies. California, which permits garnish- 
ment of up to 50 percent of wages, has a 
bankruptcy rate five times that of New York, 
which permits only 10 percent. 

In a half dozen states, unions are seeking 
laws to bar firings because of garnishment. 
In New Jersey, for example, such a bill has 
been introduced year after year without en- 
actment. In Ohio, too, unions have been 
seeking similar relief for years. In New York, 
in 1966, unions broke through the legislative 
barricade of the credit-industry lobby to win 
passage of the first such law—a modified 
version which bars employers from firing 
because of one garnishee in a 12-month 
period. 

Other tools of deception presently written 
into the law in various states, which require 
correction, include the “cognovit” or “con- 
fession of judgment” installment contracts 
permitted in some states by which a buyer 
signs away his right to any court defense, 
and the “add-on” installment contracts per- 
mitted in most states. These make previous 
purchases security for new purchases, even 
though older purchases may be paid up. 

Truth in packaging. The law finally passed 
by Congress turned out to be more a clear 
labeling” law than the law originally pro- 
posed by Senator Philip Hart (D-Mich.). The 
original Hart bill would have eliminated the 
fractional ounces and other chaotic packag- 
ing practices now making it difficult to com- 
pare yalues. It now will be easier for shop- 
pers to locate the statement of net contents 
on package labels. But you still have to try 
to compare the cost per ounce of, for ex- 
ample, different brands of tuna fish contain- 
ing 54, 6% and 7% ounces. 

The new packaging law does establish 
a significant principle. The preamble says 
the nation’s economy depends on informed 
choice, For the first time Congress has said 
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that how the consumer spends his money, or 
is led to spend it, affects the nation’s welfare. 

Service and guaranty problems. This is an 
area Mrs. Peterson was exploring on a vol- 
untary basis with industry spokesmen before 
she returned to fulltime duty as an Assistant 
Secretary of Labor. Senator Magnuson has 
entered this difficult but necessary area of 
consumer protection in two ways. His con- 
sumer subcommittee, established in the 
closing days of the 89th Congress last year, 
is investigating hazardous appliances and 
other household equipment. Senators Mag- 
nuson and Norris Cotton (R-N. H.) have pro- 
posed the establishment of a National Com- 
mittee on Hazardous Household Products to 
study these dangers. 

Senator Magnuson’s committee also is in- 
vestigating the costs and problems involved 
in guarantees and service on household ap- 
pliances in general—a source of great irrita- 
tion and tension in the marketplace, 

Drug prices. Despite the Kefauver-Harris 
Drug Act, the problem of high prices of vital 
medicines still plagues consumers and now 
has become a problem in financing medicare 
and other health plans. A number of sena- 
tors and congressmen have become deter- 
mined to encourage the use of generic drugs 
both for medicare-insured patients and the 
general public. Drugs under, the generic 
names cost only a fraction of the same drugs 
under brand names, : 

Food prices. This remains one of the knot- 
tiest and also politically-sensitive problems, 
for which neither the Administration nor 
Congress has proposed any far-reaching or 
overall solutions. This problem will come to 
a head again late this summer, when food 
prices are expected to rise after the winter 
dip. 

Consumer representation. The proposal by 
Rep. Benjamin Rosenthal (D-N. T.) to es- 
tablish a federal Department of Consumers 
has evoked discussion of the need for per- 
manent consumer representation at the top 
levels of government. Whether this repre- 
sentation should take the form of a full- 
fledged department or an independent con- 
sumer counsel office, it obviously is needed 
to defend the consumer interest on a per- 
manent basis, making it less vulnerable to 
the attacks of soap kings and soup magnates. 


THE ACTION LABOR SEEKS 


(The AFL-CIO Executive Council adopted 
a statement on consumer legislation at its 
meeting in February. Following are excerpts 
on what labor seeks in remedial legislation.) 


1. Action to remedy the exploitation of 
consumers by those who provide consumer 
credit. 

Consumers are indebted for loans and in- 
stallment sales purchases in an amount total- 
ing $95 billion. They are paying finance and 
interest charges at the rate of $13 billion a 
year on this debt. A first step toward con- 
sumer self-protection in this area is the en- 
actment of the longstanding “truth-in-lend- 
ing” bill to require all credit vendors to tell 
the borrower what the dollar cost of the 
finance charges will be on his credit and to 
state these charges in terms of a true annual 
interest rate. 

2. A general investigation by the Congress 
of the insurance industry in all its aspects. 

There is mounting evidence of excessive 
charges for credit life insurance in consumer 
credit contracts, fraud in the sale of mail- 
order insurance, and automobile insurance 
that is over-priced, often capriciously can- 
celled, and of consumer losses from liquida- 
tions of “high risk” insurers. Congress should 
devise and enact legislative remedies for these 
conditions and bring the entire industry 
under federal regulation. 

3. Action on the over-pricing of key con- 
sumer products. 

We ask for a re-opening of general in- 
vestigations into the pricing of prescription 
drugs with a view to framing new legislation 
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to curb excessive costs to the buying public 
and to government purchasing agencies. We 
ask that the food price situation be thor- 
oughly reviewed, with special emphasis on 
the built-in, cost-plus effect of excesses in 
advertising games, trading stamps and other 
promotional gimmicks. 

4. Legislation to provide consumers with 
unbiased product information to aid in the 
wise purchase of consumer products and to 
end misleading; false or fraudulent informa- 
tion about consumer products, including the 
sale of land. 

5. Swift action to ensure the safety of con- 
sumer products and to prevent accidental 
death and injury to those who buy them. 

The Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act should 
be tightened to ensure that all drugs sold tor 
human use actually meet prescribed stand- 
ards of safety, quality and efficacy, that cos- 
metics are tested for safety before sale to 
the public, and that medical equipment and 
devices are safe and effective before being 
prescribed by doctors. 

6. Establishment of formal governmental 
machinery to help assure that consumer 
problems will receive the attention they 
deserve. 


* 


STAFFING FOR POPULATION CON- 
TROL ASSISTANCE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
view of the growing concern about the 
world population crisis; I believe that 
Senators will be interested in a recent 
exchange of correspondence with the 
Department of State concerning the 
staffing within the Department and the 
Agency for International Development to 
meet this problem. 

The letter from the Department re- 
veals that the Agency for International 
Development has a full-time staff of four 
people working on population matters, 
the Department of State has one, and 
there are a total of five in the field—in 
our missions in India, Pakistan, Nepal, 
Peru, and Brazil. This makes a grand 
total of 10 people working full time on 
the most crucial social and economic 
problem facing the world. AID, accord- 
ing to the letter, does plan an increase in 
its central office staff to 28 and to bring 
about some increase in the field staff. 

I have never been an advocate of Par- 
kinson’s law as a solution to govern- 
mental problems, but it is obvious that 
if our officials are really serious about 
helping avoid the overpopulated, famine- 
ridden world that lies ahead, more ade- 
quate staffing is necessary. When some 
15,000 employees are involved in carry- 
ing out our AID program around the 
world, with population growth offsetting 
most of the benefits, AID officials have 
not set a realistic system of priorities for 
making the most effective use of the tax 
dollars that go into foreign aid. I am 
pleased at the recent announcement that 
AID’s emphasis on population work will 
be doubled in the coming year, but even 
this increase is not commensurate. with 


the size of the problem. 
Edmund Burke once wrote: ; 
Mere parsimony is not economy.. Ex- 
pense, and great expense, may be an essential 


part of true economy. 


I have introduced a bill, e ee 
by 18 Senators, which would earmark a 
total of $50 million a year for a 3-year 
period for population control work. I 
plan to offer the provisions of this bill as 
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an amendment to this year’s foreign aid 
legislation as a means of trying to place 
proper emphasis on overcoming what is 
clearly a major obstacle to economic 
progress throughout the developing 
world. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor» a letter from me to 
the Secretary of State, dated January 26, 
and a reply, from Acting Secretary 
Katzenbach, dated April 12. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 
` JANUARY 26, 1967. 
Hon. Dean Rusk, ; 
Secretary of State, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Secretary: I have been appraised 
by the Committee staff of the new instruc- 
tions. pertaining to population control of 
work which went to our missions recently, 
and of your appointment of a special as- 
sistant who will be concerned solely with such 
Problems. I am pleased to note that the 
Department is showing a greater interest in 
this field. 

As you know, for some time the Committee 
on Foreign Relations has been trying to bring 
about increased emphasis within the Execu- 
tive Branch on ways to solve.the population 
crisis in the developing countries, Last year, 
through, its action on the foreign assistance 
and Food for Peace bills, the Congress ex- 
pressed a desire to create a strong action pro- 
gram to assist these countries in solving their 
population problems, I hope that the officials 
of the Executive Branch will consider the 
Congress’ action as a mandate for new think- 
ing and new initiatives by all agencies con- 
cerned, 

Adequate staffing Is, I believe, a prerequi- 
site to effective measures to help foreign na- 
tions on population control. In order to eval- 
uate the efforts being made by the Execu- 
tive Branch, it would be helpful to the Com- 
mittee to have detailed background informa- 
tion concerning the number and grade of the 
personnel in the Department and in AID 
working directly on population control mat- 
ters on a full-time basis, both here and in 
the field. I would also like to know spe- 
cifically which posts have personnel assigned 
to full-time work on these problems. Would 
you also provide the Committee with infor- 
mation concerning any plans to increase the 
size of the staff in the Department or AID 
assigned to this work. 

Any other information which you could 
provide the Committee that would help in 
evaluating the current or planned programs 
prior to its consideration of the foreign aid 
authorization bill would be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 12, 1967. 
Hon. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of January 26, 1967 regarding the De- 
partment’s work in population matters. I re- 
gret that the complexities of the discussion 
have caused this lengthy delay in our reply. 
We are very mindful of—and welcomed 
the action of the Congress at the last ses- 
sion on population matters in the foreign 
aid and Food for Peace legislation. The new 
Instructions you mention are designed to 
carry out that mandate as well as the Presi- 
dent's policy to give population matters a 
high priority in our efforts to assist the de- 
veloping nations in their endeavor to im- 
prove the economic and social welfare of 
their peoples. 
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We agree with you that adequate staffing 
In the Department, in AID and in our Mis- 
sions in the field is necessary to help foreign 
nations in their efforts to solve their popu- 
lation problems. At present there is only one 
officer of the Department working essentially 
full time on this subject, the Special Assist- 
ant for Population Matters who is one of the 
Secretary of State’s Special Assistants with 
the grade of FSR-1. Arrangements are being 
made to provide him with some assistance. 
Each bureau of the Department now has an 
Officer specifically designated as its Popula- 
tion officer, in addition to his other duties. 
The arrangement in the bureaus of the De- 
partment seems adequate for the present. 
We will review it from time to time to see 
whether it continues so. 

The President announced in his Foreign 
Aid Message, February 9, that an Office of 
the War on Hunger was to be created in AID 
to consolidate all AID activities relating to 
agriculture, population problems and nutri- 
tion. This office has now been established and 
I am enclosing a copy of the functional state- 
ment concerning it. The Population Service 
is described in Section VIII. I understand 
from Mr. Gaud that this Population Service 
will include a central staff of 28 people con- 
cerned with population activities. This is an 
increase of 24 over the current central staff 
of four. This central staff will work actively 
with both AID’s regional bureaus and field 
missions, traveling frequently to stimulate 
increased efforts in the major population 
problem countries. 

The organization and staffing of the new 
Population Service will take some time to 
complete. Mr. Gaud will send you later the 
detailed staffing list for it. A summary of 
the existing AID Population Staff is en- 
closed. 

In the field, we have asked each Ambassa- 
dor to designate a senior member of his 
Mission as Population Officer to be responsi- 
ble for information, advice and action for 
population matters. This has been done. 
Most of these officers are members of the 
AID staff. A few are on the Ambassador’s 
staff. The assignment is in addition to other 
duties except in the Missions in India, Pak- 
istan, Nepal and Peru. There is a regional 
officer in the AID Mission in Rio de Janeiro. 
These officers are listed on the enclosure. 
Some increase in the number of full time 
experts in this field in our Missions abroad 
will be required. The magnitude of this 
requirement will be a priority matter for 
review by the Office of the War on Hunger. 

You may be interested also to know that 
the Secretary of State has asked the Secre- 
taries and Heads of Agencies having a di- 
rect interest in this fleld abroad to join in 
establishing an Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Population Matters to stimulate and 
coordinate such activities. He has also ap- 
proved the establishment of a committee of 
private experts and organizations to advise 
the Department and AID on these matters 
and to help coordinate governmental and 
private efforts in this field. 

Other information which may help the 
Committee in evaluating the programs in 
this field is being assembled and will be 
provided later. 

As you know from the many statements of 
the President on the subject of population, 
the Executive Branch regards it as a matter 
of the greatest importance. We appreciate 
your interest and the interest of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. We will be glad to 
consult with you or the Committee or its 
staff in further detail about what is being 
done in this field and will welcome any rec- 
ommendations ‘or advice you or the Com- 
mittee may wish to give. 

_ Sincerely yours, 
NiIcHOLAS DEB. KATZENBACH, 
p Acting Secretary. 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECT EDWARD 
DURRELL STONE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, one 
of the most famous and successful archi- 
tects in the world comes from my home- 
town of Fayetteville, Ark. 

Mr. George H. Favre, writing in the 
Christian Science Monitor of May 15, 
1967, said some very interesting things 
about Mr. Stone. It is reassuring that he 
is the architect of the Kennedy Center. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SIMPLICITY, ORDER, AND PERMANENCE 
(By George H. Favre) 

New Tonk —For American architect Ed- 
ward Durrell Stone, the golden mean has be- 
come the golden touch. 

To the ancient Greeks the golden mean was 
the way of wisdom and safety between ex- 
tremes. Mr. Stone has borrowed heavily from 
the anclents in philosophy as well as in 
architecture. 

The formula has paid handsome dividends. 
Today Mr. Stone’s drawing boards groan 
under blueprints for one billion dollars’ 
ee of projects, much of it under construc- 
tion. 

_ How relevant architecture in the classic 
mold is to the 20th century is a matter of 
debate. Critics dub it the new romanticism.” 

Gentle, courtly, deliberate, the former 
small-town boy from Fayetteville, Ark., seems 
not to hear the critics. 

“I don't attempt to be in fashion,” he 
drawls in an accent still redolent of the Mid- 
west. For him, fashion and architecture have 
no common ground. 


CONCEPT TRACED 


Seated in the chandelier-hung conference 
room of his home office, a gracious old brown- 
stone residence just off Central Park, Mr. 
Stone made a comment that went beyond 
physical construction: 

“Architecture is a permanent art, if there 
is such a thing. There are universal truths 
to be found in architecture, going back for 
2,000 years.” 

These universal truths Include such qual- 
ities as simplicity, order, and permanence. 
A lifetime removed from his simple, though 
affuent, Midwestern boyhood, Mr. Stone 
finds these qualities as relevant to New York 
City and to Lahore as they were to the build- 
ers of ancient Athens. 

His classic United States Embassy building 
at New Delhi—the building that in 1958 
hurtled him to international fame—refiects 
the serene order of a Greek temple. 

His highly regarded United States pavilion 
at the 1958 world’s fair in Brussels echoed 
the circular majesty of Rome's Colosseum. 

And the gleaming white marble Gallery of 
Modern Art, commissioned by Huntington 
Hartford in New York, would look at home 
along the Grand Canal of Venice. 

As acceptance of the Stone standard of 
simplicity, order, and elegance has grown, 
so has the size of projects entrusted to him. 
To handle such complexes as complete uni- 
versity campuses and government centers, 
Mr. Stone has a staff of 200, including 50 
licensed architects. 

Since his buildings are sprouting around 
the world, he has become an architect on 
wings, jetting from New York to California 
to Hawali to Pakistan and back via South 
America, 22 

Challenges have proliferated along with 
the business: The architect’s role always has 
been somewhat ambiguous, Mr. Stone notes, 
but it is more so today than ever. TORIS 
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master builder must combine business acu- 
men, engineering skill, artistry, and sales- 
manship. 

PROJECTS LISTED 

The work on the drawing ‘boards in the 
several Stone offices and construction going 
on around the world testify to his shrewd 
mastery of these several arts. Currently un- 
der construction are: 

A $105 million State University Campus at 
Albany, N.Y. (see photo at right). 

A government complex at Islamabad, Pak- 
istan, which will cost between $40 million 
and $50 million, 

A $9 million Institute of Nuclear Science 
and Technology, also at Islamabad. 

An $80 million civic center in New York 
City. 

The $45 million General Motors Building, 
also in New York. 

The John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts in Washington, costing $44 
million (see photo below). 

The International Trade Mart in New 
Orleans, $15 million. 

And a modestly priced (under $700,000) 
library for the City of Santa Clara, Calif., 
which may well become another prizewinner. 

Salesmanship is not the least necessary 
ability for an architect. One of the toughest 
challenges, says Mr. Stone, is to “reconcile 
dreams and dollars.” 

He considers this a serlous moral obliga- 
tion, and his peers acknowledge his ability 
to keep costs attuned to budgets. The first 
phase of the complex of classrooms and 
dormitories at Albany, for example, was 
budgeted at $80 million. Total costs, Mr. 
Stone says with satisfaction, came to a mil- 
lion dollars under that figure. He expects to 
do as well for the whole $105 million layout. 

Controlling costs relates closely to tying 
design in with technology. Here is where the 
Stone philosophy of simplicity and order 
makes sense economically. “My tendency is 
to find the simplest and most economical 
engineering way to frame a structure,” he 
says. “Not to experiment with little struc- 
tural gymnastics for the sake of novelty.” 

Novelty carries a high price tag. And there 
is the ever-present danger that the novelty 
will wear off. 

“Order brings economy,” says Mr. Stone, 
who is given to sententious observations. 
“Through repetition you get economies, as 
well as one of the virtues of great architec- 
ture.” 

Mr. Stone refers unblushingly to the Al- 
bany university complex as “a great archi- 
tectural concept, not unlike Versailles.” It 
was achieved through a 20-by-20 module of 
flat slabs and columns. 

How does this fit in with contemporary 
experiments in architecture, ranging from 
batwing roofs to the massive, rough-cast 
monoliths of “brutal” architecture? 

“My interest in order,” Mr. Stone replies 
evenly, “takes me away from the pictur- 
esque or the medieval that is au courant. 
Concrete is no longer a crude material. As 
codes are relaxed and techniques improved, 
it can be elegant. Massive, medieval heavi- 
ness is paradox today. It does not report 
accurately on the possibilities of concrete.“ 

ROLE DEFINED 

It can be argued that this is a narrow 
view. The beetling masculinity of Marcel 
Breuer's Whitney Museum, the curvilinear 
intricacies of Frank Lloyd Wright's Guggen- 
heim Museum, or Paul Rudolph’s stately an- 
gularities at Yale all expand upon the endless 
possibilities of concrete. 

But it is undeniable that Mr. Stone's de- 
sire to civilize the environment with beauty, 
grace, and order has imposed its own suave 
discipline upon that commonplace material. 
It could be said that where a Breuer, a 
Wright, and a Rudolph impose their personal 
visions upon their designs and materials, 
Edward Stone subordinates design to an ex- 
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ternal order that is impersonal and princi- 
pled. 

This is implied in his definition of the 
architect’s role to create an environment, 
not just an egotistical exercise.” 

The approach pervades Mr. Stone’s work. 
It predetermines the direction it will take. 
His work in Pakistan is an example. The 
government complex there involves three 
major buildings—an opulent residence for 
the President of Pakistan, a Parliament 
building, and a Foreign Office. In another 
part.of the city his Pakistan Institute of 
Nuclear Science and Technology is nearing 
completion. 

Both projects reflect the architectural her- 
itage of the moguls. Asked how one relates 
good design and modern technology to the 
spiritual values of an ancient civilization, 
Mr. Stone's answer is typical: 

“I think it is incorrect to move into such 
a situation with a Western-type architecture 
that doesn’t take all local circumstances 
into consideration,” Mr. Stone replied. The 
United States Embassy is an example of a 
completely modern building that reports on 
techniques of the 20th century. But it also 
reports very accurately on the climate. For 
example, I put automobiles out of sight and 
under cover beneath the Embassy, where 
they could not broil in the hot sun. And the 
umbrella roof [a double-roof construction in 
which the top acts as a parasol] is separated 
from the ceiling for the same reason.“ 


CLIMATE CONSIDERED 


In Pakistan, Mr. Stone also used mogul 
architecture in setting his buildings on a 
platform. This happens to be an extremely 
practical form of today’s needs,” he said. 
The interior courts also reflect both mogul 
architectural influence and climatic needs, 

Building 20th-century designs to 20th-cen- 
tury standards in a new town in Pakistan’s 
Margalla Hills presents certain problems. In 
New York, it is no trouble to pour reinforced 
concrete, using hydraulic machinery. But in 
Pakistan, machines are almost nonexistent. 
Work is done mostly by hand using the same 
abundant cheap labor that Indian and Paki- 
stani architects and engineers have relied on 
for centuries. 

“It is phenomenal what these people can 
do by hand,” Mr. Stone observes. “It takes 
longer. But on the other hand, you can build 
more volume. And the Indian artisans can 
do much better on fine details in finishing 
and embellishment.” 

At the United States Embassy in New 
Delhi, for example, the stone latticework 
that gives that building its distinctive ap- 
pearance is made of hand-polished terrazzo. 
To duplicate it in the United States would be 
prohibitive because of the cost of hand labor. 

In a building by Stone, perfection is the 
standard for surface finish. The Indian and 
Pakistani projects have offered a rare chance 
to indulge this leaning. 

“Eventual space” is a Stonism for a con- 
cept that pays off in terms of aesthetics and 
dollar savings. His avowed enmity of the 
corridor is an example. In his early post-war 
El Panama Hotel (now the Panama Hilton) 
he eliminated corridors completely. Airy and 
functional, the hotel is only one suite wide. 
An open balcony at the rear serves as a patio 
and corridor for each floor. The El Panama 
was a pacesetter for the boom in later trop- 
ical hotels from Hawaii to Istanbul. 

Mr. Stone’s buildings rely heavier on spa- 
tial effects for contrast, rather than engi- 
neering innovation. This cuts costs, It also 
adds an element of surprise into his other- 
wise serene designs, as in the open corners 
of the covered walkways at State University 
in Albany. Through the openings (shown in 
photo above), one suddenly catches a view 
of the dormitory tower. This contrast of 
larger and smaller elements, and the open- 
ing of views within a building upon its own 
architectural elements, delights the eye with- 
out overwhelming the viewer. 
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GRILLES CRITICIZED 


On the other hand, some elements of Stone 
buildings are open to the charge of mere 
ornamentation. The lacy grilles, used fre- 
quently since the New Delhi building had its 
immense success, have been attacked as gim- 
mickry by architectural purists, 

Mr. Stone shrugs off the charge. The grille- 
work in New Dehli functions as a sunscreen, 
he observes, in a climate where shade is 
priceless. However, recent Stone buildings 
have dropped the trademark grilles almost 
entirely. 

As for the insistence of purists on deline- 
ating all structural elements rather than hid. 
ing them under surface treatment, Mr. Stone 
counters that this itself has become a kind 
of fetish, mannered and overrated. 

Schooled in the Beaux Arts tradition, first 
at Harvard and MIT, later in Paris and Ven- 
ice, architect Stone built his style and 
approach on a rich tradition of classicism. 
But he did not come into it without a pre- 
liminary flirtation with cooler “modern” 
styles. 

He was associated with architect Philip 
Goodwin for the landmark glass-walled Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in New York. And his 
Richard H. Mandel house in Mount Kisco, 
N.Y., built in 1933, was the first International 
Style house on the East Coast. Designed in 
the Bauhaus tradition, it still gets critical 
acclaim as one of the finest houses in the 
United States. It was the first of a long series 
of Stone houses to be built in the geometric 
idiom of the '30's. 


STYLING REJECTED 


But “glass boxes,” as he now disparages 
them, did not long satisfy either his sense of 
style or function. “The glass building was 
never practical,” he now says “because of 
glare, and conductivity of glass to heat and 
cold. Now it has run its course. I don’t think 
many more of those buildings will be put 
up,” he forecasts. 

Certainly none will be built under the 
Stone imprimatur. 

Buildings like the $50 million John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts in 
Washington, or the soaring, 50-story General 
Motors Building in New York, indicate his 
continuing ability to design buildings that 
impart an air of elegance and opulence while 
keeping ornamentation in near-perfect re- 
straint by his commitment to order and sim- 
plicity. 

These are the qualities of lasting value. 
They are not incompatible with the demands 
of an architectural market where many big- 
money clients are not prepared to sink mul- 
tiple millions of dollars into bold new ex- 
perimental forms. 


LAYING-UP OF PASSENGER SHIPS 
“QUEEN ELIZABETH” AND “QUEEN 
MARY” 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, re- 
cently a letter to the editor of the Wash- 
ington Post touched on a subject which 
is of great importance to me: the laying- 
up of the Queen Elizabeth and the Queen 
Mary, two of the world’s greatest passen- 
ger ships. 

But as the letter from Adm: Ralph K. 
James—one of the greatest living experts 
on the merchant marine—points out, the 
demise of these two ships does not mean 
the end of the U.S. passenger fleet. 

I sincerely hope that Admiral James 
is right, I shall certainly do all I can to 
see that this country continues its proud 
tradition of fiying the U.S. flag over the 
finest passenger ships in the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Admiral James’ letter be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT Ano U.S. SHIPS? 


Now hold on there! 

Your lament regarding the demise of the 
Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary was com- 
mendable in the sense that two great liners 
are to be laid up. But, believe me, as indi- 
cated in your editorial—‘Farewell to the 
Sea — (May 14) this does not mean the air- 
weary traveler has inhaled his last breath of 
sea air. 

“Those days are gone,” you say, while 
waxing nostalgic about the pleasures of tak- 
ing an ocean cruise, 

Have you completely forgotten about those 
great “resort cities of the seas” that fly the 
American Flag? What finer ship in the world 
is there than the “flagship” of the American 
Merchant Marine, that greyhound of the seas 
between the East Coast and Europe, the 
SS United States, fastest liner afloat? Or have 
you forgotten the tradition and sheer ro- 
mance of moonlighting to the Orient on one 
of the “Presidents?” 

“Soon the liner, like the sailing ship, will 
be merely a memory and a ghost,” you say. 
Are we about to retire that white Pegasus of 
the Seas, the modern Argentina—or her sis- 
tership the Brasil—on whose decks the 
shadow of worry disappears in wakes mark- 
ing her passage between the United States 
and South America? Then there are those 
additional liners built under the present 
U.S. ship replacement program, the sleek 
Santa Paula with restful and entertaining 
cruises to the Caribbean. . And I could go 
on and on about other American passenger 
ship sailings covering the waters from the 
Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean... and 
the daily exhaltation of feeling a salt spray 
on your face on leisurely around-the-world 
cruises via U.S.-flag liner. 

It was Socrates who wrote: “Leisure is the 
best of all possessions.” That leisure is today 
being enjoyed by a larger number of Ameri- 
cans than ever before on the finest and safest 
vessels to grace the seas—American passen- 
ger ships. They aren’t about “to give up the 
ghost.” 

Welcome aboard! 

RALPH K. JAMES, 
Rear Admiral, USN (Ret.), Executive 


Director, Committee of American 
Steamship Lines. 
WASHINGTON. 


AWARD OF SCHOLARSHIP BY NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER 
CARRIERS TO JAMES E. COOLA- 
HAN, JR., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, each 
year the National Association of Letter 
Carriers awards six scholarships to stu- 
dents across the country, one from each 
of six regions. 

This year the scholarship from the 
region covering the eastern seaboard has 
gone to a young man from Baltimore, I 
am proud to say. The outstanding stu- 
dent to whom I refer is James E. Coola- 
han, Jr., of 837 Stamford Road, in 
Baltimore. 

This young man is graduating from 
Mount St. Joseph’s High School. He is 
only 16 years old and has compiled an 
outstanding record at Mount St. 
Joseph's. ‘ 

He plans to go on to the University 
of Notre Dame, where he will major in 
aeronautics space engineering. 

At the award ceremony at which the 
$2,000 scholarship was presented, Post- 
master Warren M. Bloomberg; Thomas 
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Bradley, of the Baltimore Council, AFL- 
CIO; and Edward M. Thomas, State field 
director of the Letter Carriers for Mary- 
land, were present. 

The award was made jointly by George 
G. Morrow, national field director of the 
Letter Carriers, and John A. Morrow, 
president of the Baltimore local. 

Mr. President, congratulations are due 
both to the Letter Carriers for setting up 
this fine program and to Mr. Coolahan 
for winning the award. 


WORLD POVERTY AND WORLD 
PEACE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
EDWARD M. KENNEDY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on May 2 the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennepy] delivered an address at Johns 
Hopkins University. The title of the 
speech, “World Poverty and World 
Peace,” is an apt title for what the speech 
was: a candid and fresh look at our for- 
eign aid policies, and a series of proposals 
for bringing them up to date, based on 
this evaluation. 

In his speech, Senator KENNEDY criti- 
cizes our practice of using foreign aid 
as an instrument of the cold war. He 
points out that we have “sent most of 
our assistance not to places where the 
opportunity for development was best, 
but to where the Communist threat was 
strongest at the time.” As an example of 
this distortion of priorities, Senator KEN- 
NEDY points out that the aid budget for 
this year proposes more money for South 
Vietnam than for all the nations of Latin 
America combined. There are numerous 
other examples cited in the speech. 

Senator KENNEDY proposed a new ra- 
tionale for our foreign aid program. It 
should, he said, be based on long-term 
considerations and long-term appropria- 
tions. He then outlines, in his speech, five 
imperatives of the new rationale. 

Mr. President, Senator KENNEDY’s 
speech is a thoughtful piece of work, and 
I think it deserves the careful scrutiny of 
all Senators. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WORLD POVERTY AND WORLD PEACE 
(Address by Senator EDwann M. KENNEDY at 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, May 

2, 1967) 

The critical struggle for freedom and hu- 
manity, over the next ten and fifteen years, 
is going to come in the underdeveloped na- 
tions, where two-thirds of the world’s peo- 
ple live in abject poverty. The task will be 
to help bring them a decent standard of life, 
and some hope for their future. 

In the last eight years, there have been 
over 170 outbreaks of serious violence in 
various parts of the globe, aimed at over- 
throwing the existing governments. Almost 
all of them have taken place in lands where 
the income per person is under $300 a year. 
Of the 38 poorest countries in the world, 
with incomes of less than $100 a year, 32 
of them have suffered significant wars and 
conflicts. 


If you seek the underlying causes of the 
war in Vietnam, one will be pov Even 
the tensions between India and P and 
between the Arab countries and Israel, 
founded as they are in religious differences or 
territorial questions, are intensified 
poverty. When nations are poor and people 
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are miserable, there will be insurgencies and 
violence; and governments will mount ad- 
ventures of aggression against other coun- 
tries, to divert their own peoples’ attention 
from their hopeless lives. 

If we hope to avert Vietnams in the future, 
if there is ever to be a greater measure of 
peace and stability in the world, the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the 1.5 billion people of 
the underdeveloped countries for a better life 
than they have must be satisfied. 

At the present time, the process is not 
going well. Despite all the foreign aid, de- 
spite the significant attempts poor nations 
have made to develop themselves, there has 
been no measurable improvement in the lives 
of most of these people. In some countries, 
the standard of life has deteriorated over the 
last few years. The poor nations of the world 
face a harsh decade. There is the prospect 
of widespread famine in Asia and Africa, be- 
cause production of food has not kept pace 
with their swelling populations. They face the 
near certainty that their exports will not be 
able to pay for what they must import, since 
the commodities that give them the bulk of 
their export earnings are declining as a share 
of the world market. The gap in living stand- 
ards between the poor nations of the world 
and the rich grows greater. Last year, the 
national income of the United States in- 
creased by $40 billion. This increase was more 
than the total national incomes of the 700 
million people in India and the nations of 
black Africa, 


INDIA AS AN EXAMPLE 


To illustrate the difficulties and the dan- 
gers, I would cite India. For years we have 
been told that India is the crucial testing 
ground of whether a poor nation can develop 
under conditions of freedom. After three five- 
year plans, after immense efforts by her 
planners and her people, the results, in 
human terms, have been very disappointing. 
The economic growth of India since 1946, 
when adjusted for population, has been’ 1 
per cent a year. For the average Indian, this 
has meant an increased income of 70 cents 
a year. India today has 12 million unem- 
ployed workers. A bitter famine has spread to 
60 million people in two large states. As a 
result of the recent Indian election, in which 
& major issue was economic discontent, the 
majority of India’s states have rejected the 
ruling Congress Party, two in favor of left- 
wing governments. This is just a taste of 
what could come if the pace does not improve. 


THE CYCLE OF REVOLUTION 


We cannot ignore the cycle by which de- 
velopment failure breeds insurrection and 
revolution. It could involve us as deeply as 
we are involved today in Vietnam. Lest we 
feel these countries and their problems are 
remote, just think of the difficulties we would 
be in if, at the same time we were fighting 
in Vietnam, widespread anti-American rev- 
olutionary movements were overturning gov- 
ernments by force in Latin America and 
Africa. 

This danger increases, year by year, but 
the efforts to meet it do not. The total 
amount of public development capital moving 
from the developed to the undeveloped coun- 
tries of the world, for the last six years, has 
remained static at the level of a little over 
$6 billion. Support in the United States for 
an adequate foreign aid program has slack- 
ened, Since 1962, the foreign aid budgets pro- 
posed by Presidents Kennedy and Johnson 
have been cut, in Congress, by 10 to 20 per 
cent a year. This year, the outlook is even 
grimmer. Last year's foreign aid budget was 
saved from a 30 per cent cut by a 
of only two votes. Thirty-three of the Con- 
gressmen who voted against the cut were de- 
feated.in last November’s election. 

AN OUTDATED RATIONALE 


And so we must greatly increase, and im- 
prove our foreign aid program and we must 
begin by recognizing that the current ration- 
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ale for American foreign aid is out of date. 
Senator Vandenberg of Michigan, the man 
who led the Republican Party out of isola- 
tionism, once advised President Truman that 
to gain acceptance for the reyolutionary idea 
of foreign aid, he would “have to scare hell 
out of the country.” We have continued to do 
this for eighteen years. One secretary of state 
after another, in testimony and public state- 
ments, have tried to sell foreign aid to the 
American people as the way to stop the 
spread of Communism. Of course, we wished 
to build healthy economies; of course, we 
wanted friendly nations to maintain their 
independence; of course, it was the right and 
moral thing to do; but behind all these was 
the persuasive argument that foreign aid, by 
fighting Communism with money, could 
avoid the need to fight it with troops. 

Regarding foreign aid as an instrument of 
the Cold War has hurt the program in many 
ways. It has resulted in too much aid going 
for military purposes, and too little for 
economic development. Money that could 
have gone to build a dam or irrigate a valley 
has gone to prop up a general or strengthen 
an unpopular regime. 

We have sent most of our assistance not to 
the places where the opportunity for de- 
velopment was best, but to where the Com- 
munist threat was strongest at the time. The 
aid budget for this year proposes more money 
for South Vietnam than for all the nations 
of Latin America combined. In Africa, where 
very small investments could yield great re- 
turns, the aid program in most countries, 
for all practical purposes, has ceased, simply 
because the short-run Communist threat is 
considered to be on the wane. In Kenya, for 
example, there is a chance for important 
breakthroughs in the new farm technology, 
and to build agricultural cooperatives that 
could be a model for the entire continent. 
But there aren’t enough Communists in 
Kenya, so the aid is not forthcoming. 

The anti-Communist rationale for foreign 
aid has led us to surround our program with 
political restrictions that tend to undermine 
some of the most important development 
efforts. There is no more hopeful project in 
Asia today than the international develop- 
ment of the Mekong River Basin, It promises 
energy for industry, irrigation, flood control 
and agricultural development that will 
greatly benefit 30 million people. The four 
nations of Southeast Asia, despite their po- 
litical differences, are working on it together. 
Yet just two months ago, our government 
had to withdraw its support for a dam in 
Cambodia, a key to the entire project—be- 
cause Cambodia has sent food to Hanol, and 
we forbid aid for countries that trade with 
Hanoi. 

We also forbid aid to countries that trade 
with Cuba, or in other ways assist the Com- 
munist “bloc.” To the poor countries, all 
these restrictions make it look like we are 
using our aid as a club, to force them to 
support us in foreign affairs. Nations like 
Burma—non-Communist nations desperately 
in need of assistamce—have all but ended 
American aid because they feel their national 
independence is being put into jeopardy. 
Nations that are poor are nonetheless proud. 
They do not want to be wards of wealthy 
countries, taking their aid in return for vot- 
ing for them in the UN or supporting their 
foreign adventures. 

In all these ways, the anti-Communist ra- 
tionale has hurt foreign aid in the past. We 
followed it because foreign aid was a new 
and controversial program. It was felt Amer- 
{cans would not support the so-called “give- 
aways” unless they could be linked with 
fighting Communism. But if the detente with 
Russia grows Over the next ten years, and if 
China becomes so pi pied with its in- 
ternal corivulsions that it loses interest in 
* where will the rationale be then? 

of the Communist threat 
mike well take with it the American foreign 
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aid program—long before it has accomplished 
its real purposes, and at a time when it Is 
needed more than ever. 


A NEW GOAL FOR AID 


So we must begin with a new rationale. 
Foreign aid should be designed not to combat 
any enemy or doctrine, not to win support 
for our foreign policies, when that support 
is really for our comfort instead of our aid. 
Some foreign aid will continue to have as its 
purpose the strengthening of the security of 
these nations and, indirectly, of our own. But 
henceforth the real goal of foreign aid should 
be to preserve the peace by completing the 
modernization of the planet. 

We should adopt a well-planned, and well- 
enunciated strategy of development, based on 
the accepted principles of what nations must 
do and must have, to pass through the stages 
leading to self-sustaining economic growth. 
Our aid should not turn on and off, depend- 
ing on how “threatened” a nation is, but be 
a long range program, with long-term ap- 
propriations, on which the poor nations can 
depend, so they can plan to do their part in 
their development. 

I would like to block out tonight five im- 
peratives of such a strategy of development, 

First, we must be patient. The French 
have an expression that “it takes three 
generations to make a Frenchman.” The task 
of world economic modernization will take 
almost that long. No nation on earth, with 
the exception of Japan, has been able to do 
it in less than sixty years. We sometimes get 
impatient with the progress that the newly 
independent nations have made since for- 
eign aid began fifteen years ago. But we 
should remember that fifteen years after our 
own independence, most of our states were 
in default on their obligations. 

Second, we must be more generous. One 
of the reasons a nation like India is in such 
difficult straits is because, on a per capita 
basis, the aid to her has come to only $3 per 
year. Neither we, nor the other developed 
nations, have really made the effort that is 
going to be necessary. We all pay lip service 
to the pledge taken in the United Nations 
to devote 1 per cent a year of our national 
production to foreign assistance. But in 
totaling up our contributions, we include 
such things as Social Security payments 
made to persons living abroad, and some of 
them include loans made at very high rates 
of interest. Even the six billion plus I men- 
tioned previously is in many ways a mislead- 
ing figure. In recent years, the poor nations 
have had to pay back almost half this much 
in interest and amortization on loans re- 
ceived in the past. Added to their increased 
need to import goods, this means the many 
poor countries are being drained, each year, 
of more foreign exchange than they receive 
as aid. 

The poor nations must be able to predict, 
with some certainty, how much aid they will 
receive, so they need not abandon develop- 
ment projects,midway for lack of foreign 
exchange. The best estimates are that the 
poor countries could use effectively at least 
84 billion.a year more than they are receiv- 
ing. To make this possible, I believe that all 
the developed nations should agree now to 
achieve a transfer of at least 1 per cent of 
their gross national products to world devel- 
opment programs by 1970. 

For the United States, this would mean a 
doubling of the present level of aid. I surely 
think, that for this important purpose, we 
can manage to spend as much, each year, as 
we spend on toys and cosmetics. 

Third, a larger part of our aid should be 
given on a multilateral basis. Bilateral aid 
cannot be accepted in the spirit it is given. 
When white men offer dollars and come in to 
supervise how they should be spent, it causes 
resentment and loss of self-esteem in the 
poor countries. There is too much danger 
such aid will have, even indirectly, political 
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strings. There is a role for bilateral aid, in 
countries where the leadership will not un- 
dertake solution of difficult problems without 
our prodding. But we must be prepared to 
give increasing amounts of aid through in- 
ternational organizations. 

We need not fear that international con- 
trol of our aid would bring waste or cor- 
ruption—although bilateral aid has not 
avoided it. Organizations like the World Bank 
and the International Development Assocla- 
tion have developed strict procedures and 
controls, They have, or could be given, suf- 
ficient personnel to supervise each project 
as well as we could ourselves. 

I would hope that over the next ten years 
we could channel an increasing percentage 
of our aid through the World Bank, IDA, 
the UN development program, and the re- 
gional development banks which are now 
beginning to operate. To further show we 
believe aid should be removed from inter- 
national politics, we should join with the 
Russians to fund a significant aid project 
for a nation like India—and then ask the 
other advanced Communist countries to join 
rd in further programs for other poor na- 

ons. 

Fourth, our other economic policies should 
be consistent with the aims of the aid pro- 
gram. Much of the aid we give is today being 
cancelled out by other policies we pursue, 
To understand this, you must realize that 
in purely economic terms, what foreign aid 
does is to increase the amount of foreign 
exchange a poor country has available to 
use to purchase the things it needs. Poor 
countries also try to increase their foreign 
exchange earnings by exporting goods and 
entertaining tourists. If we pursue policies 
that take foreign exchange away from them, 
we cancel the benefits of the aid. 

For example, almost all of the trade poli- 
cles of the rich countries of the world are 
stacked against the efforts of the poor to in- 
crease their trade. The Common Market with 
its high levies on imports of agricultural 
goods and many of our tariff restrictions and 
our import quotas are reminders of the old 
colonial days, when poor countries existed 
merely to provide cheap raw material for the 
industries of the mother countries. 

In the early years of the 1950’s, the na- 
tions of Europe, still recovering from the war, 
told us that trade, not aid, was their most 
important need. The poor nations of today 
are in the same position. Eighty-five per 
cent of their export earnings come from 
the sale of primary products. They cannot 
make progress if the few goods they can now 
offer the world cannot bring a decent price. 
They are not going to be able to develop 
modern industries, no matter how many 
power grids or factories foreign aid puts in, 
if they cannot sell their manufactures to 
the countries that use them. The modern- 
ization we seek will not take place unless 
and until we revise the whole web of arrange- 
ments by which rich nations make trade 
more difficult for the poor. 

To see how severely trade policies can re- 
tard development, we need only look at Latin 
America. Since 1954, we have made $12 bil- 
lion in aid available. But the money Latin 
America has received from exporting its 
coffee, copper, rubber and other commodities 
over the same period has declined by $12 
billion. In terms of the money available for 
development, all our aid, including all in the 
Alliance for Progress, has been wiped out. 

Of the eighty underdeveloped countries of 
the world, almost fifty of them depend for 
foreign earnings on the export of one or two 
crops or commodities. These exports are a 
source of much more money for development 
than is foreign aid. But in recent years, these 
poor countries have been severely injured by 
the steady drop in world community prices, 
Columbia, for example, used to be able to 
count on up to $500 million in foreign ex- 
change each year from its sales of coffee. This 
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year, it will be a little more than half of 
that—and as a result, Columbia must cut its 
economic development plan by one-third. 
Eduardo Frei, the President of Chile, is one 
of the most progressive leaders in all Latin 
America. For a long time, his administration 
was a symbol of how the Alliance for Progress 
can work. But President Frei’s government is 
in deep trouble today, primarily because the 
price of copper on the world market fell in 
one year from 56 to 42 cents a pound. 

The goal should be to increase the export 
earnings of the poor countries by 6 per cent 
each year. To do this, the nations of the world 
should formulate price stabilization agree- 
ments on commodities like rubber, tin, cocoa, 
tea and petroleum, similar to the coffee agree- 
ment of 1963, which has been partially suc- 
cessful. Until these can be worked out, in- 
ternational organizations should be allowed 
to make quick grants of funds to single coun- 
tries dependent on one or two commodities, 
to cushion them against sudden drops in the 
world price of what they sell. We should try 
to agree with the Common Market to elimi- 
nate duties on tropical agricultural products. 

For our own part, it will involve reapprais- 
ing the entire network of restrictions we have 
erected, for the benefit of our own industries, 
over the years. I refer not only to tariffs and 
quotas on imports, but to the laws which re- 
quire aid-receiving nations to buy American 
products and ship them in American 
bottoms. These laws lower the value of our 
aid by almost 20 per cent. I refer, as well, to 
our depreciation allowances and our many 
other subsidies to domestic business that 
make it harder for the poor nations to com- 
pete in our market. President Johnson’s 
statement at the Latin summit conference— 
that he would be willing to look into the 
possibility of creating tariff preferences for 
the manufactured goods of the poor coun- 
tries—shows his willingness to consider these 
Possibilities. We should spread this willing- 
ness to the nation as a whole. Changing these 
policies might involve temporary dislocations 
in some parts of our economy. But the last 
few years have shown how expansionist, and 
wonderfully flexible, the American economy 
has become. Millions of jobs have been de- 
stroyed, through automation, geographic 
shifts and changing defense needs—but even 
more jobs have been created. Domestic indus- 
tries that might be adversely affected by the 
trade policy I have mentioned should be eli- 
gible for the same adjustment assistance as 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 provides— 
but I think the industries where this would 
happen are very, very few. 

Fifth, we must encourage private enter- 
prise to join in the development process. Even 
if world aid is doubled, there will still be a 
gap between what the rich countries provide 
and what the poor countries are going to 
need. This can best be supplied by private 
investment. It is no coincidence that the 
handful of developing countries which have 
enjoyed good growth in recent years—Korea, 
Mexico, Venezuela, Taiwan—are countries 
which have encouraged local and interna- 
tional private investment. 

The most important potential geld for pri- 
vate investment is in industries producing 
products, like, fertilizer, that agriculture 
needs, and industries using agricultural 
products. In many ways, this is the most 
critical of all the areas of development, and 
the most difficult. Unless the poor nations 
can modernize their agriculture—unless they 
experience the same technological revolution 
on the farm that we have had, their people, 
very simply, are going to starve. As we see in 
India today, the other efforts in development 
will come to a halt, as nations are forced to 
spend all their capital on food. 

The giant new “agribusiness” industries of 
the developed countries have the know-how 
to change this. They have learned how to 
increase production, develop better strains 
of crops, conserve the soil and make the 
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available water go around better. They can 
help develop the buying and selling coopera- 
tives, and the pricing systems that would 
allow the farmers of these countries to in- 
vest even their meager funds in the new 
techniques. But private firms cannot be ex- 
pected to invest in the agricultural improve- 
ment of poor nations unless they have the 
reasonable confidence of making a profit. 
Our government can help in this through 
better guarantees against risk, similar to 
what was given to the New York City Bank 
that has agreed to supervise the moderniza- 
tion of the agriculture of Thailand. We can 
help, as well, through interest subsidies, 
through disseminating of more information 
about investment opportunities, and by help- 
ing our companies cut the red tape that 
surrounds doing business with the govern- 
ments of many poor nations. All of this is 
vital to development, for it will determine, in 
large part, whether poor countries can have 
a balanced growth, or whether they will have 
to spend all they have to buy food to ward 
off starvation. 


CHALLENGE OF DEMOCRATIC DEVELOPMENT 


Democratic development is not just a proc- 
ess of economic change. In many ways it will 
require a social revolution. And it will re- 
quire much more effort on the poor na- 
tions’ part than on ours. Japan was able to 
modernize her economy in thirty years with- 
out any foreign aid at all, because she was a 
nation, Her people were one with her leaders 
and they worked with tremendous energy. 

The process of modernization is a funda- 
mental process of social and economic 
change. The American people are not going 
to support a development program that 
merely makes the rich richer and the class 
structure more rigid. Nations must be will- 
ing to change their ways so that their peo- 
ple can have a share in the fruits of the de- 
velopment process. Farmers will not be in- 
spired by shiny machines and modern meth- 
ods if they do not own the land they till. 
Commodity agreements will not help if the 
higher prices go only to wealthy growers 
who salt the money away in European banks. 
The most modern schools and school books 
will be useless if the class system is so rigid 
that people cannot rise according to their 
ability, for then they have no incentive for 
education. Nor will they be inspired by a 
growing industrial system, if it is dominated 
by foreign managers and gives them no op- 
portunity to rise through the ranks. 

In short, social justice and individual op- 
portunity are going to be indispensable to 
economic progress and to the efforts the na- 
tions must make for themselves. 

To create world peace through world de- 
velopment is an immense task, but it Is no 
different, in philosophy, from what we have 
done in our own country. Since the begin- 
ning of the century, we have known that 
the greatest source of domestic discord and 
danger lay among those who lived in poverty, 
And we know that Increasing their demand 
for goods is the surest foundation of a 
healthy economy. Most of our grant-in-aid 
laws, for schools, hospitals, airports and such, 
contain “equalization” formulas that insure 
more for our poor statés than our rich states. 
Our farm price supports are directed not just 
to the wealthy farmer, but to the family 
farmer. Fifty years of government effort, from 
the New Freedom to the New Frontier and 
the Great Society, have resulted in a re- 
distribution of wealth to the underprivileged, 
which has increased everybody’s wealth, and 
created the strongest economy the world has 
ever known. So there is nothing revolutionary 
or untried in this. 

THIS GENERATION’S TASK 


I have not come here tonight merely to 
ask you to support the foreign aid program. 
This generation of college students should 
have higher sights; I would propose that you 
take up, as the task of your generation, noth- 
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ing less than the modernization of the poor 
nations of this planet. I propose you do it 
hand in hand with the young people who 
today comprise a majority of those coun- 
tries, and who, in your lifetime, will be no 
more than two or three hours away from you 
by supersonic trans . 

By modernization I do not mean merely 
the kind of material growth we associate 
with the Industrial Revolution of the West. 
This is important, but if there is anything 
that your generation has taught its elders, 
it is that material goods are not enough to 
make a satisfying life. And this is also in 
the deepest tradition of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. We are interested as well in 
the development of the mind and the spirit, 
the improvement of the quality of life and 
the quality of social justice here in our own 
country and in the poor nations. 

There is more to this challenge than the 
preservation of world peace, vital as it is. 
There is the creative explosion of whole cul- 
tures. We speak of poor peoples, but many 
of them belong to some of the oldest, most 
creative cultural traditions on this earth. 
If the people of these countries, now bound 
down by poverty, could live in a way in 
which they could use their talents and his- 
toric cultural abilities to the fullest, they 
could make this world infinitely richer and 
more exciting for all of you. 

Your generation is especially qualified to 
undertake this, for you will have at your 
command all the marvels of the new tech- 
nology—to automate industry, teach through 
machine, irrigate the deserts, tap the ocean 
depths and create new sources of food and 
fabric, 

Eight years ago, President Kennedy called 
the gap between the rich nations and the 
poor the most critical challenge in the world. 
Today the gap is greater and more dangerous 
than ever. The United States owns fully half 
the wealth of the entire free world. Is this 
great blessing not also a danger? Can we 
remain aloof from the poverty and misery 
of the world? As Pope Paul said, in his En- 
cyclical on Peace and Development, “If to- 
day’s flourishing civilizations remain self- 
ishly wrapped up in themselves, they could 
easily place their highest values in jeopardy, 
sacrificing their will to be great to the desire 
to possess more.” 

But I do not think that you want that 
kind of America. I think you want a deeper 
involvement. The spirit of democratic devel- 
opment in all its fullness of material, social 
and spiritual change is the spirit that excites 
our young people and excites the enthusiasm 
and commitment of people around the world, 

I hope you are ready to take up this chal- 
lenge as the great task of your generation— 
to take this as your responsibility to the 
wider world community of which you are a 
part, and which in your time, you are going 
to lead. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR PASTORE AT 
VILLANOVA UNIVERSITY COM- 
MENCEMENT 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I invite the 
attention of the Senate to a most excel- 
lent address given by my friend and dis- 
tinguished senior colleague from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] at the commence- 
ment exercises of Villanova University in 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, on May 
15. It was most appropriate that Senator 
Pastore address this university group in- 
asmuch as his daughter Louise is a stu- 
dent at Villanova. 

I am happy to note that Villanova 
added to the many laurels which have 
been bestowed on our colleague by con- 
ferring upon him an honorary doctor of 
laws degree. His thoughtful remarks on 
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the meaning, the paradox, and the chal- 
lenge of the nuclear age bear reading 
and reflection by us all. I ask unanimous 
consent that his speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORÐ, 
as follows: 


REMARKS or U.S. SENATOR JOHN O. PASTORE 
AT COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF VILLANOVA 
UNIVERSITY IN PHILADELPHIA’s CONVENTION 
HALL, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 15, 1967 


It is a pleasant privilege to share this im- 
portant day with Villanova University—with 
its fåculty—with you of the Commencement 
Class—with your families and friends, 

By reason of the honor paid me—in the 
degree today conferred by the University—I 
shall always consider myself a member of the 
Class of 67. 

But for the moment—lI align myself with 
your parents. By virtue of a student-daugh- 
ter at Villanova—and a son and son-in-law 
in the final throes of Yale’s School of Medi- 
cine—I have an affectionate understanding 
of today's pride and tomorrow’s promise that 
fills every parent’s heart. 

In this connection, I must tell you a little 
story. In August 1963 I was designated by 
President Kennedy to go to Moscow to wit- 
ness the signing of the Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty. When I arrived there I was assigned 
a car with a Russian driver. Like most Ameri- 
cans would do, I treated this Russian more as 
a friend than as a chauffeur. It rubbed off— 
and as a result, there wasn’t enough he could 
do for me—and he made me his confidant. 

We talked about many things but mostly 
of our families, and he told me that what he 
and his wife wanted most in life was the 
success of their son and daughter. 

Their children were about to take college 
entrance examinations and these parents 
prayed—yes, even in Russia parents pray— 
that their children might pass the exams 
and gain a better place for themselves even 
in their world. 

That was four years ago. Four eventful 
years have passed for them—the same four 
years for you of this graduating class. My 
own little prayer on this mid-day of May is 
that their dream has come true. And may the 
loveliness of this day reach from us to them— 
and may some share of our happiness be on 
that humble Russian family. 

The deeper thought in my mind is this: 
How universal—how imperishable is love of 
family—the unity—and the sanctity of the 
home! 

We parents, the world over, are unashamed 
of our pride in the success of those whom we 
love. All of us—at times—hope that our own 
words and our own works may survive us. 
But it is in the accomplishments of our chil- 
dren that we dare to dream that we shall 
live on. 

We parents share the triumph of today 
with you—tomorrow is yours. May the future 
fulfill your own great expectations, And this 
we will not forget—our common debt—for- 
ever—is to the faculty that has inspired you. 

Your success is their greatest reward—and 
this Commencement Day is their proper time 
of tribute. 

We salute the faculty for their dedication 
to the high mission of a responsible Amer- 
ica—the development of the student in his 
fulfillment as a man, possessed of body and 
soul—and the education of the whole man 
for service to mankind. 

There is—for all of us—the deeper meaning 
of Commencement. This is but the beginning 
of your learning. You must continue to seek 
knowledge. 

You must share it as the good neighbor 
and the good citizen. 

And this is true whether you teach—or 
whether you toll at some other task that you 
freely choose for your life’s work. 
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For in this world of perils and problems— 
the first lesson we have to learn is this: only 
an educated people can stay free. 

More than three billion people crowd this 
world—three billion people with their 
hopes—their hungers—and their hates. 

They compose its problems—and they 
create its perils. 

Crises not of our creation confront us— 
and many of their anxieties and their antag- 
onisms are older than our own Republic. 

Like Gaul of old, this world is divided into 
three parts. 

There is the Free World—now comfortable 
and complacent. 

There is the Communist World—divided 
within itself—one part cautious—the other 
part cocky and contemptuous of the Free 
World. This is the Communist World com- 
mitted to conquest by force and fear. 

The third is the Underprivileged World— 
a billion people—fearful of their new inde- 
pendence—and impatient for the good things 
of life they see—but do not share. 

It is not secure for them—and it is not 
safe for us—this divided—dividing—world. 

This divided world is not an old world. It 
is as young as most of you. 

Its birthday was August 6, 1945. 

It was the day the first atomic bomb fell 
on Hiroshima. 

That bomb destroyed a whole city—killed 
or maimed one half of its population—and 
left a scar the world will never forget. And, 
surely, the world can never be the same 
again. 

We have always believed that only the 
Creator—in His own good time—could de- 
stroy His handiwork. Today—man presumes 
to the power of God. 

Today—just two nations together—have 
the nuclear might to destroy the world many, 
many times over. 

That is—just two nations. And now there 
are five nations in the “nuclear club.” And 
our question is—how many more will there 
be tomorrow? ... For you scholars know 
that science cannot be repealed—nor long 
concealed. What one man can conceive— 
another can achieve. 

Any nation—willing to pay the cost—can 
attain nuclear capability. Peking has proved 
that. 

We have almost forgotten that there was 
a time when we alone had unlocked the 
secret of the atom—when we alone had the 
atomic bomb. But let us never forget that 
from the beginning from our lonely priority 
of the bomb—we offered to give it up—to 
dedicate it to universal use—to universal 


There is nothing in America’s military 
power that is not for peace—honorable 
peace—lasting peace—be it in Europe—be 
it in Korea—or be it in Vietnam. 

And speaking about Vietnam, if you argue 
that we were misguided in becoming involved 
in the first place, I might agree. But to say 
that our engagement in Vietnam now is 
immoral is like saying that the story of the 
Good Samaritan in the Bible is immoral. 
We are in Vietnam today to help.a people 
who want to be free to.stay free. This conflict 
would end within twenty-four hours if the 
Communistic hordes of the North would 
leave the people of the South alone to follow 
their own destiny. 

Moreover, there is nothing in America’s 
material wealth that is not for sharing. In 
the past twenty years we have sent almost 
$120 billion in foreign aid. We have sent it 
to both sides of the Iron Curtain. Billions 
and billions have gone in food—out of the 

es cf America into empty stomachs 
the world over. That is exactly as it should 
be. 


If I have stressed our nuclear power—it is 
for two reasons—first, it symbolizes the sci- 
entific achievements of our times—and, sec- 
ond, it emphasizes the paradoz of our times. 
For our nuclear power—so infinitely destruc- 
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tive—has also fantastic possibilities to pro- 
mote the health, happiness and economic 
well-being of all mankind. It can remove all 
the ancient reasons for war—and provide a 
plenty to be enjoyed in peace. 

We are living in the most dynamic era ever 
known to man—but in a time of baffling 
paradox, 

Man is no longer earthbound. He reaches 
for the moon, And tomorrow man himself 
will land on the moon. 

Tomorrow supersonic planes will carry peo- 
ple to the most distant places—in nothing 
flat. 

Men were never so close together—and yet 
never so far apart. 

Satellites orbit the heavens—and the re- 
motest parts of the globe are in instant com- 
munication. Man never had such power of 
speech—and so little mutual understanding. 

Man never had so much to live for—and yet 
the level of life for too many millions—at 
home and abroad—is not worthy of the dig- 
nity of man. 

It is not that science has failed us—science 
is magnificent, I am all for America’s zeal to 
be first everywhere—be it in the market 
Pplace—be it in medicine—be it in agricul- 
ture—be it in electronics—be it in space. 

I salute science. It has conquered nature— 
and this is our proper boast of 1967. 

But—somehow—the mind of man is not in 
tune with the heart of man. 

We have gone so far in conquering nature— 
yet we have made so little progress in mas- 
tering human nature, 

This—I believe—must be the task of your 
generation. 

You must succeed—or man may not sur- 
vive. 

Today man is the architect of his own 
annihilation, He could perish from his own 
power—civilization could disappear in its 
own frustration. It will be your task to move 
beyond ideas to idealism—to identification 
and involvement in seeking human justice— 
a fair chance for all men. 

And, indeed, our generation must look to 
your generation. 

And it is you who will have to take over 
this world which tends to grow bitter—ill- 
tempered—pessimistic—and defeatist. 

It is a world where dictators grow old— 
and, as they do, they become more aggressive 
in their old age—resentful of rivals—and de- 
manding conformity of body and soul. 

It is a world that needs the enthuslasm— 
the optimism—the freshness—the universal- 
ity of youth. 

It needs you at your boldest. 

It needs you at your best. 

You are the ones who can prove that we 
have nothing to fear. 

Now, as my thoughts turned to this day 
and to this Convention Hall—I thought of 
another Conventional Hall—on the other 
coast of our country—and on another day— 
in another year—in July 1960. 

There the door of destiny opened for a 
youth who will be young for all eternity. 

It was the door to the Presidency—and 
to immortality. J 3 

John Kennedy had a marvelous magne- 
tism for youth—not only in our own land— 
but wherever his presence touched. I have 
in mind the happy crowds of young people 
who raced after the Presidential carayan— 
wherever life carried him—with voices filled 
with admiration—filled with appreciation— 
and filled with affection. 

This is the spirit of your generation the 
world over—if you will but only give voice 
to your expectations—if you will but only 
give dedication to your purpose that human 
nature shall indeed be human. 

You must have the willingness to speak— 
man to man—on the natural conflicts of 
mankind. And you must lead the way. 

This is your task—and your eloquence will 
be in your action. 

You must foster international understand- 
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ing on reason and not on emotion. The in- 


spiration of the Peace Corps and VISTA 
and Head Start must multiply as youth 
reaches out to youth. 

“Life, liberty and the Na ae of hap- 
piness” must be more than an axiom. You 
must make it an actuality. 

Now—a scientist—I am not. A philoso- 
pher I do not pretend to be. I am just a poli- 
tician of some thirty years“ experience. I do 
not think the status of the world is simple. 
The solution of our problems will be difficult. 
But you just don’t turn your back on them 
you make a start. You make a real com- 
mencement. 

There is no magie —no mystery about what 
America must do. Where there are resources, 
there is responsibility. America that has the 
most —has the most to win or to lose. And 
you must lead. 

-Your military might—in the meantime— 
you must maintain—not for plunder, but 
to secure the peace. Lou will always be 
ready to walk the first mile to sincere dis- 
armament—and you will always listen to 
learn and act to achieve. 

Your material wealth you shall promote— 
but that you shall do for helping and not for 
hoarding. 

Expand education—but such words as pa- 
triotism, loyalty, citizenship, service and sac- 
rifice—you must keep. in our American lan- 
guage. 

Your spiritual strength you must constant- 
ly renew. I am sure you will not fail our 
heritage of liberty—justice—and compassion. 

It will not be. your business to police the 
whole world. But it will be your business 
never to grow tired of trying to make freedom 
and good fortune work for everyone. 

Only then the image of America may en- 
courage all mankind. 

This is your opportunity—this is your obli- 
gation— this is your duty to destiny. What 
man can imagine—man can create. 

Each of you at your appointed task—must 
work for an America where words come from 
the depth of truth—where knowledge is 
free—where the mind is without fear—and 
the head is held high. Only in this way will 
you make the world young again. 

Congratulations and good luck! 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF SOUTH KOREA 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, less than 
15. years ago South Korea was tragically 
rent by war, a victim of Communist ag- 
gression. Today, she represents one of 
Asia’s genuine success stories.” 

She is now setting an impressive ex- 
ample for the developing countries of 
Asia and Africa. At home she is building 
a nation and modernizing her economy; 
overseas she is going all out to help her 
allies deter Communist aggression in 
Vietnam. In short, Korea moving 
boldly and confidently into the 20th 
century and is taking her place as one 
of the leaders of new Asia.“ 

These recent signs of social, economic, 
and political progress in South Korea 
contrast sharply with the profound pes- 
simism expressed about her viability as 
a nation during and after the Korean 
war. The division of the country saw 
Communist North Korea encompass most 
of the country’s industrial base. This left 
the South with nothing more than shat- 
tered cities, wrecked factories, and a 
disrupted economy. 

Economic growth in Korea has av 8 
aged close to 8 percent in each of 
last 3 years —one of the Higher 7 rates ins 
Asia. 
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Industrial production has nearly 
doubled in the last 5 years. 

Exports this year are expected to be 
close to $250 million, a 50-percent in- 
crease in 2 years. 

Besides meeting their economic chal- 
lenge most admirably, the South Koreans 
have launched their country’s first birth- 
control program to reduce the 2.7 percent 
annual increase in population. 

Mr. President, these accomplishments 
are indeed remarkable, especially for a 
country that was ravaged by war just a 
decade ago. 

A recent article written by Charlotte 
Saikowski, and published in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, gives an excellent 
account of the outstanding progress that 
South Korea has made in the economic 
sector of her overall growth and develop- 
ment. It tells how a country with well- 
endowed, hard-working, adaptable, and 
imaginative’ people has been able to 
_overcome insurmountable problems, rise 
out of the ashes of war, and emerge as 
a strong, stable, and viable country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SovuTH KOREA ON STRONG UPSWING 
“(By Charlotte Satkowski) 

Srour, Korea.—South Korea, a land trag- 
ically rent by war less than 15 years ago, to- 
day is a nation confidently on the move. 

In the streets of the cities and the fields 
of the countryside, from Seoul in the north 
to Pusan in the south, an air of vitality per- 
vades the scene. People, cars, even the plod- 
ding oxen—all seem to be doing something 
or going somewhere with a sense of purpose 
and vigor. 

The capital city itself is like a massive con- 
struction site, as buildings shoot up, roads 
are widened, pedestrian underpasses are 
built. Its people, well fed and respectably 
dressed, walk the streets briskly, artfully 
dodging the horn-blowing taxis and civilian- 
ized jeeps that add to the traffic clutter. 
Shops bulge with fabrics, radios, and other 
home-produced consumer goods. 

- INCOME STILL LOW 

Economists here are widely agreed that 
South Korea in a few short years has made 
remarkable progress. The pessimism that 
stalked the land after the Korean war is lift- 
ing as Koreans see that their country, even 
without the resources of the industrial North, 
can be economically viable and productive. 
They are invested with new confidence in 
themselves. 

As a young government official said to me, 
“Give us another 10 years and we will be a 
real economic force in Asia.” 


3 Korea, to be sure, is still a very poor coun- 


try. Although gross national product has 
been increasing healthily by more than 8 
percent a year over the past few years, per 
Capita income in 1966 was only $107. Many 
people still struggle to keep heads above 
water where food and shelter are concerned. 
Rural’ villages are clusters of thatched-roof 
houses and dirt paths. 

But spring is no longer thought of as the 
“hunger season,” South Korea now produces 
almost as much food as it consumes and the 
gap is closing. Use of fertilizers and im- 


proved seeds is boosting yields. More arable i 


land is being opened up as mountain slopes 
pare terraced. 
Lh ' AMBITIOUS PLAN 
‘The government also has. launched the 
(nation's. first birth-control program to stem 
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the 2.7 percent annual increase in popula- 
tion, The idea of family planning has taken 
good hold among Korea's literate, adaptable 
farmers. Still another measure of growth is 
the fact that 14 years ago life expectancy 
was 30 years; today it is 60. 

In other sectors, too, gains are impressive. 
Lacking natural resources, the Koreans are 
in a sense living by their wits and utilizing 
their one major resource—low-cost labor 
to develop light manufacturing. Under the 
completed first five-year economic plan, 
Korea’s exports rose to $250 million in 1966 
as against $33 million in 1960. Manufactured 
goods represented only 12 percent of exports 
in 1960, but were 62 percent in 1966. 

Literally hundreds of new factories have 
been built in the past several years, includ- 
ing an oil refinery, automobile assembly 
plants, and cement and textile factories. 
The nation’s fifth fertilizer plant, with an 
output of 330,000 tons of urea annually, went 
into operation recently and will help make 
Korea self-sufficient in this vitally important 
product. 

» LINGERING PROBLEMS 

Now the nation is embarked on its am- 
bitious second five-year plan. By 1971 Korea 
expects to be growing ‘enough food for its 
needs. It will also have its first iron and 
steel mill, three new fertilizer plants, its 
first. petrochemical complex, and the larg- 
est cement plant in Asia, 

Most significantly, perhaps, economic 
planners hope Korea will be able to dispense 
with large injections.of foreign aid. Amer- 
ican assistance to Korea, for instance, has 
amounted to $3,5 billion since 1954. Grant- 
type aid, which accounted for the bulk of 
this assistance is declining however. It 
amounted to only $45 million in 1967 (it was 
$228 million in 1956) and will be phased out 
in a few years in favor of loans. 

We still need a boost to our economic ef- 
forts,” Korea's dynamic Economic Planning 
Minister, Chang Key-young, told me. “We 
do need more foreign capital, but this 
should take the form of loans rather than 
grants. And loans mean that we are moving 
toward self-sufficiency,” 

A substantial boon for the nation is the 
aid flowing from Japan. Last year Korea 
concluded a normalization treaty with its 
former colonial overlord under which it now 
is receiving $800 million in grants, soft 
loans, and commercial credits over a period 
of 10 years. These funds provide much of 
the aid needed to finance the current eco- 
nomic plan. 

While the economic indicators are highly 
encouraging, South Korea is not without its 
problems. About 15 percent of the labor force 
remains unemployed. Salaries of civil serv- 
ants and other groups are miserably low. 
Price increases were stabilized in 1965, but 
inflation continues to be a threat. Corrup- 
tion and profiteering are a long way from 
being rooted out. 

Added to this is the unhappy fact that 
South Korea deyotes about 30 percent of its 
budget to maintaining a strong military de- 
fense. Last year the United States supported 
about 64 percent of this budget, but this 
figure is expected to be less than 20 percent 
by 1971. 

Despite the obstacle Korean officials be- 
lieve that the economic foundation has been 
well laid and that, barring an unforeseen 
„political upheaval, Korea’s economy is ready 
“for “takeoff.” In fact Mr. Chang, who is 
known here as the “bulldozer,” is hopeful 
that the five-year plan can be completed in 
3 ½ years, 

EXPLANATIONS OFFERED 

‘Korea is like a chicken that has started 
to lay eggs,” said Mr. Chang. “What is needed 
now is good feed so that it can continue lay- 
ing eggs. This feed is the best ble com- 
bination of foreign capital and domestic capi- 
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tal so that we can continue our construction 
without causing inflation.” 

This correspondent, impressed by the visi- 
ble signs of progress, asked numbers of Ko- 
reans how they accounted for this growth, 
and heard such answers as “sophisticated 
economic planning,” “foreign aid,” and “a 
high literacy rate.” But one thing stood out 
to her as perhaps the most vital. As an 
American aid official put it: 

“The main resource here is people. The 
Koreans have get-up-and-go. They are well- 
endowed, hard-working, adaptable, imagina- 
tive. These are the qualities it takes.” 

American businessmen here apparently are 
amazed by these traits. The director of an 
electronics firm says, for instance, that the 
girls in his plant outproduce American work- 
ers, They are dextrous, work with a relaxed 
sense of rhythm, and display a high degree 
of concentration, 

Given such endowments, Korea’s economic 
future would seem to be bright indeed. 


WILL IT BE PEACE OR WAR IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST?—WILL THE 
UNITED STATES FINALLY ASSERT 
CONSTRUCTIVE LEADERSHIP IN 
THAT AREA? 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
news coming out of the Middle East dur- 
ing the last few days and weeks is highly 
al 


arming. 

These events, however, were not en- 
tirely unpredictable. U.S. policy in the 
Middle East, until very recently and 
despite repeatedly voiced congressional 
statements calling for a change in that 
policy, has been to do whatever it could 
to build up President Nasser as “our 
boy” and stabilizer of peace in the Middle 


East. 

The United States continued on that 
policy despite the repeated threats by 
Egypt, in which it was joined by some 
of the other Arab countries, that its 
intention was the liquidation of the tiny 
nation of Israel, the only true bastion 
and oasis of democracy in a desert of 
dictatorship in the surrounding Arab 
States, 100 times larger in area and 50 
times greater in population. 

It was gratifying to note that recently 
all U.S. economic aid to Egypt had been 
brought to an end. I would not begrudge 
the giving of U.S. economic aid to 

if that nation were to use 
it for its own economic development, 
which it so badly needs, rather than to 
substitute that aid for its own resources 
which it then diverts to arming itself 
to wage aggressive war against its neigh- 
bors. In the past the Department of State 
has given many reasons for aiding 
Nasser’s Egypt. One of these was that, 
of late, Nasser had become “soft on 
Israel.” The news out of the Middle East 
today hardly jibes with this assessment 
of Nasser’s attitude toward Israel. 

The question uppermost in many peo- 
ple’s minds is whether, through our past 
actions, we have not built in Nasser a 
Frankenstein monster now set to start 
a holocaust in the Middle East which 
could well spread into the third world 
war. 

I have repeatedly in the past suggested 
courses of action which the United States 
could and should follow in the Middle 
East in the interests of bringing about 
peace in that troubled area. 

First, the United States should offer 
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its good offices to settle the existing state 
of war in that area. The fact is that the 
Arab nations declared war against Israel 
when that nation was born and that 
declaration of war is still in existence. 
A state of war exists between the Arab 
States and Israel not because of any 
declaration of war on the part of Israel. 
The declaration was a one-sided one. 
It is time that this running sore be ended 
and the parties declare that a state of 
war no longer exists. Concomitantly the 
Suez Canal should no longer prohibit 
traffic to or from Israel. 

Second, the United States should enter 
into a mutual defense pact with Israel— 
a pact which is as necessary to preserve 
the peace in that troubled area as are 
the U.S. mutual defense pacts with 
Taiwan and the Philippines neces- 
sary to preserve and protect peace in 
those areas. 

Third, I have today sent a telegram to 
the U.S: Ambassador to the United 
Nations, the Honorable Arthur Goldberg, 
urging him to “request an immediate 
emergency meeting of the Security 
Council at which all parties concerned 
would be present and at which the 
Security Council itself could undertake 
to press for a cooling-off period and 
resumption of patrols by United Nations 
peacekeeping force.” 

These patrols Nasser seeks to abolish. 

I hope these suggestions will be fol- 
lowed and will ease the tensions in the 
Middle East. 


A CORRECTION 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
leading editorial in the Washington 
Evening Star last night, Thursday, 
May 18, 1967, entitled Message to 
Hanoi,” praised the signers of the state- 
ment concerning the American involve- 
ment in Vietnam drafted by our distin- 
guished colleague, FRANK CHURCH, and 
signed by 15 of our Senate colleagues, 
and named me among the signers. 

As I was not a signer, I wired the 
Evening Star last night, pointing out its 
error, expecting that my telegram would 
be printed in today’s issue; but it has 
not appeared and I desire not to have the 
mistaken impression and the undeserved 
praise accorded me by the Star’s editorial 
perpetuated any longer than necessary. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the following be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks for 
the purpose of adequate correction: 
First, the statement in question entitled 
“A Plea for Realism,” with the correct 
list of signers; second, the editorial from 
the Evening Star to which I have made 
reference; and, third, my wire correcting 
the editorial and explaining the reasons 
for my not signing. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PLEA FOR REALISM 

We, the undersigned Members of the 
United States Senate, have e. ed, from 
time to time, our individual reservations 
concerning the American involvement in 
Vietnam. We have advocated and supported 
initiatives which we felt might lead to ne- 
gotiations for an honorable settlement of 
the war. We continue to hope that the Hanoi 
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Government will yet choose to open one of 
the diplomatic doors available to it, which 
will lead both sides to the conference table. 

The conflict now appears to have reached 
an acute phase. At this critical juncture, it 
would be tragic indeed if there were any mis- 
conception in Hanoi about the realities of the 
political situation in the United States. We 
believe it essential to a realistic quest for 
peace that the nature of the dissent in this 
country, prevailing among those who have 
criticized our Government's policy in Viet- 
nam, be accurately understood and assessed 
by the Government of North Vietnam. 

The signers of this declaration, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans, share the conviction 
that the tragic war in Vietnam should be 
ended by negotiation of a mutually accept- 
able settlement. However, in the absence of 
such a settlement, we remain steadfastly op- 
posed to any unilateral withdrawal of Amer- 
ican troops from South Vietnam. We hold 
to this position, regardless of our partisan 
differences, because we believe it to be right. 
Moreover, we are certain that the American 
people, in overwhelming numbers, uphold 
the same position. 

There are no doubt many citizens of the 
United States who share our expressed mis- 
givings about the growing American involve- 
ment in Vietnam. But there are many more 
who either give their full endorsement to 
our Government's policy in Vietnam, or who 
press for even greater military action there. 

We hope this assessment will be received 
in the spirit in which it is written—as a good 
faith effort to provide factual information 
about the dominant views in our country 
concerning the war in Vietnam. Perhaps in 
some way this information may help con- 
tribute to a negotiated peace, which is the 
last and only remaining alternative to a pro- 
longed and intensified war. 


M. Younsc, ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
Marx O. HATFIELD, WAYNE MORSE, 
CLAIBORNE PELL. 


[From the Evening Star, May 18, 1967] 
MESSAGE TO HANOI 

The message from the Senate critics of the 
administration’s Vietnam policy to the lead- 
ership in Hanoi is a demonstration of respon- 
sible statesmanship in a time of national and 
world crisis, And it is just barely possible that 
the import of the message might penetrate 
the walls of self-deception with which the 
Communist leaders have surrounded them- 


‘selves, setting in motion forces that will lead 


to negotiation and eventual peace, 

The message to Ho Chi Minh and his lieu- 
tenants was clear enough. Led by Senator 
Church, the principal dissenters from the 
President's war policy announced their stead- 
fast opposition to any American withdrawal 
in the absence of an honorable peace, urged 
Hanoi to come to the conference table, 
warned that continued refusal to negotiate 
can only lead to further escalation and 
pointed out that the American people, in 
overwhelming numbers,” are opposed to uni- 
lateral withdrawal. Included among the 16 
signers were Senators Fulbright, Kennedy, 
Morse, Gruening, Hatfield and Cooper. 

It is impossible, of course, to judge what 
the reaction in Hanoi will be. Perhaps the 
leaders, blinded by their ignorance of this 
nation and by their own wishful propaganda, 
may conclude that the dissenters were brain- 
washed or pressured into issuing the state- 
ment. But if reason remains alive in the 
North Vietnam capital, they will see that 


_their hope for a popular uprising to force a 


pullout of American forces is without any 


rational foundation. 


The Senate critics have made it clear that 
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they have not abandoned their basic objec- 
tions to President Johnson’s conduct of the 
war, They have, however, acknowledged that 
their dissent could be misinterpreted as 
weakness and could be a factor in prolonging 
the war. They have tried to correct any such 
misunderstanding on the part of Hanol. 
Whatever the result, they merit a Well Done! 


May 18, 1967. 
NEWBOLD NOYES, 
Editor, the Evening Star, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your editorial in tonight’s paper includes 
me in the list of senatorial signers of the 
letter initiated by Senator Frank Church 
entitled “A Plea for Realism.” I regret that 
Iam not entitled to the praise your editorial 
accords the signers. 

I did not sign it because I do not share 
the view expressed in that letter that the 
responsibility for not coming to the confer- 
ence table is Hanoi’s. I do not share the ad- 
ministration view, which the “Star” also 
shares, that the situation represents a case 
of aggression from Hanol and that the United 
States presence in southeast Asia is to repel 
that aggression. 

My views, repeatedly stated on the floor of 
the Senate, are to the effect that this is a 
civil war in which the United States inter- 
jected itself unilaterally, violating all the 
pertinent treaties to which it was signatory, 
and it was only after these violations and 
our escalation with men and arms that aid 
by infiltration from the north to the South 
Vietnamese began. 

The peace overtures that our administra- 
tion has been making are not realistic be- 
cause, on the one hand, they deny that this 
is a civil war and likewise offer incompatible 
and contradictory solutions—(1) that we re- 
turn to the Geneva Agreements, which predi- 
cate a united Vietnam after nationwide elec- 
tions and (2) insist on an independent South 
Vietnam. These proposals offered alternately 
nullify each other. 

While I heartily approve the effort of my 
15 colleagues to seek a solution at the con- 
ference table rather than the present policy 
of trying to bomb North Vietnam into sub- 
mission, I with the language and 
implications of the letter drafted by Sen- 
ator Church and, therefore, did not sign. 

ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senator. 


RECOMMENDATION OF THE FED- 
ERAL AVIATION AGENCY FOR A 
NEW REGIONAL AIRPORT TO 
SERVE THE TRISTATE AREA 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, this week 
the Federal Aviation Agency announced 
the results of its extensive study of the 
airport needs of the tristate area of 
Kentucky, West Virginia, and Ohio. 

In its final report the Federal Aviation 
Agency has recommended a new regional 
airport at the midway site near Hurri- 
cane, W. Va. This airport would provide 
facilities to meet the expanding needs 
of the tristate area of Ashland, Ky., 
Ironton, Ohio, and Huntington, W. Va. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
pay tribute to the Ashiand, Huntington, 
and Ironton Chambers of Commerce for 
the initiative shown by these organiza- 
tions in their cooperative efforts to re- 
tain an engineering firm to determine 
the economic and engineering feasibility 
of the midway site between Charleston 
and the tristate area. This report, en- 
titled The Economic Feasibility of a 
Midway Regional Jet Airport To Serve 
the Huntington-Charleston Region,” was 
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prepared by Gotch & Crawford of 
Washington, D.C. 

Because of the importance of any de- 
cision reached by the Federal Aviation 
Agency with respect to the future com- 
mercial and economic growth of Ash- 
land and other Kentucky communities in 
the area. I urged the Federal Aviation 
Agency on September 13 last year to 
postpone a decision on other airport site 
applications in the region until the 
Agency had an opportunity to review the 
study of the Ashland, Huntington, and 
Ironton Chambers of Commerce which 
was then in preparation. This thorough 
study and the supporting engineering 
data, I feel; were helpful to the Federal 
Aviation Agency in reaching its decision. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the release of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency be included at this point in 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the release 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: a 


STATEMENT OF THE FEDERAL AVIATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION RELATIVE TO THE FUTURE AIRPORT 
REQUIREMENTS OF SOUTHERN WEST VIRGINIA 
The Federal Aviation Administration has 

completed an extensive study of the airport 
needs of Charleston-Huntington. To serve 
that area, our recommendation is to proceed 
with development of a new regional airport 
at the “Midway” site, slightly northeast of 
the town of Hurricane. 

Careful consideration has been given to the 
three most feasible alternatives for solving 
the area’s future airport needs. Namely, the 
expansion of both existing airports, Kanawha 
and Tri-State; the construction of a new 
airport at the Guthrie site, and expansion of 
Tri-State; and, the construction of a new 
airport at the Midway site with retention of 
both existing airports for general aviation 
usage. 

In the first alternative, our fin sup- 
port prior determinations that it is imprac- 
tical to develop the mountain-top Kanawha 
facility to meet the long-range needs of the 
Charleston metropolitan area. 

With respect to the Guthrie alternative, 
we find that two, and possibly three, factors 
interact to result in construction costs which 
are considerably in excess of the costs of the 
Midway alternative. First, the Guthrie Air- 
port costs will exceed those of a comparable 
airport constructed at the Midway site by 
about $3.3 million; second, the Guthrie al- 
ternative requires simultaneous development 
of Huntington's Tri-State Airport at a fur- 
ther cost of about $4.9 million; and third, if 
closure of the Kanawha Airport is contem- 
plated, the cost burden may be further aggra- 
vated by a possible need to construct an 
additional runway to the Guthrie site to 
safely accommodate Charleston’s general 
aviation requirements, 

Accordingly, the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration believes that the long-range airport 
requirements of the people of Southern West 
Virginia are best met, and the public interest 
best served, by the least-cost development of 
a midway regional airport. Moreover, develop- 
ment of a single regional facility affords the 
opportunity for spreading the development 
cost over the widest possible user base and 
holds the greater promise of better scheduled 
transportation service to the benefit of the 
entire area of Southern West Virginia. 

The Federal Aviation Administration be- 
lieves this recommendation warrants con- 
sideration for grant-in-aid assistance, within 
the limits of available Federal resources. The 
FAA, therefore, urges immediate considera- 
tion and unified support by all state and 
involved local officials to build a regional 
airport at the Midway site. Ait 
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THE SITUATION IN THE MIDEAST 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this morn- 

ing’s New York Times carries a dis- 
patch under the headline “U.N. To With- 
draw Its Mideast Force as Asked by 
Cairo.“ 
Other dispatches from the Israeli side 
of Jerusalem and Damascus describe the 
growing tension between the State of 
Israel and its neighbors to the north and 
the south, Syria and Egypt. 

In view of the highly useful role which 
the United Nations border guard has 
Played in serving as a buffer between the 
military forces of Israel and Egypt, Iam 
quite disturbed that Secretary General 
U Thant ‘has apparently decided to pull 
out the U.N. forces. In my opinion, a 
matter with such grave implications 
ought to be referred to the Security 
Council before action is taken. 

I would hope that over the weekend 
the Secretary General would summon an 
emergency meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil in order to deal with the threat to 
peace which has suddenly developed in 
the Middle East in crisis proportions. 

I understand that right now the UN. 
troops are vacating their posts on the 
border between Israel and Egypt and 
8 Egyptian troops are moving into 
place. 

The result could well be a confronta- 
tion between the fighting men of both 
countries. This might spark a war that 
I suspect neither side really wants. 

In view of the seriousness of the situ- 
ation, I hope that the Secretary General 
will reconsider his decision and leave 
the U.N, peace force where it is and await 
instruction from the Security Council, 
which could and should be summoned 
into emergency session. 
at the request of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I spent 
& week in the area of Israel, Jordan, and 
Egypt. On my return, I made a report 
entitled “War or Peace in the Middle 
East.” The key to that report was that 
if we are going to prevent war in that 
area, an understanding between the So- 
viet Union and the United States is ab- 
solutely essential. 

I would think it would be as obvious to 
the leaders of the Soviet Union as it is 
to our own Government that an out- 
break of fighting between Israel and its 
neighbors could quickly spread and pro- 
duce a highly dangerous confrontation 
between the Russians and ourselves. Our 
relations with the Soviet Union have al- 
ready suffered greatly as a result of our 
involvement in Vietnam. If, on top of 
this, the Middle East flares up and be- 
comes an area of controversy, all of the 
progress toward that most essential de- 
tent Made since the death of Stalin 
could be quickly dissipated, and we could 
find ourselves again in two armed camps, 
moving progressively closer from cold to 
hot war. e, 

T urge the leaders of the Soviet Union 
to take à careful look at the dangerous 
situation now developing in the Middle 
East, and to throw their weight into the 
balance for peace. Such action would be 
in their interest; in our interest, in the 


‘interest of all the inhabitants of that 


troubled region, and in the interest of all 


the people of the world. 
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I close on a note which I stressed in 
the report I made to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations a couple of months 
ago. There is a deliberate arms race going 
on in the Middle East today. The Soviet 
Union is arming Syria, Egypt, and Iran, 
It is also encouraging Nasser in his war 
in tHe Yemen, It is moving across the 
Red Sea into French Somaliland, and 
it is precipitating trouble wherever it 
goes. As a result of the aggressiveness of 
the Soviet Union, the United States has 
moved to assist Israel and, more recent- 
ly, King Hussein of Jordan, with arms. 

The way to bring peace in the Middle 
East is to bring the United Nations into 
the picture and to work out a long-range 
arms control—and, indeed, disarma- 
ment—agreement for the troubled na- 


tions in that area. 
Mr, President, will the Sen- 


Mr. HART. Mr 
ator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HART. I regard myself as fortu- 
nate to have been on the floor to hear the 
Senator from Pennsylvania in very brief 
and compact fashion make the overrid- 
ing points he has so eloquently stated, 
which I feel should be brought to the at- 
tention of the American people and those 
readers overseas—in this case, specifi- 
cally, those in Moscow—who read this 
RECORD, 

This is the time when the test is very 
clear, first, whether the Soviet Union 
sincerely appreciates the hazards that 
are inyolved; and, second, whether it is 
honest in its assertion that itis a Servant 
of peace. 

No time would be a good time to have 
trouble in the Middle East. Senator 

has made the point ise there 

5 rdly could be a worse time, If we 1755 

going to have trouble there, an 

oA top of our’ confrontation in Sou at 

Asia, with its overtone of relationship to 

Moscow and Peking, we are in deepest 
trouble. 

For these reasons, I hope the people 
of this country and the leaders of the So- 
viet Union will attend carefully to the 
suggestions that the able senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania has just voiced. 

Mr, CLARK. I thank my friend, the 
Senator from Michigan, for his support 
of 155 position I have just taken. 


r. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? . 
Mr. CLARK. Tam happy to yield to the 


distinguished Senator from Indiana. 

Mr, HARTKE. I, too, wish to say that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania’ has 
clearly voiced this warning in the past, 
as he has done today. 

I should like to add my concern about 
the dangers that are being pressed upon 
the world today in the Middle East. 

The United Arab Republic’s demand 
for withdrawal of the U.N. peacekeep- 
ing force in the demilitarized Gaza strip 
signals the most acute power showdown 
in the Middle East since the Suez crisis 
of 1956. 

Let us not. delude ourselves that this 
is a local war impending, a family feud, 
between Arabs and Israelis. 

It is Russia which has armed with the 
most modern weapons the so-called holy 
war revolutionaries—the United Arab 
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Republic, the republican regime of Ye- 
men, Syria, and Algeria. We have not 
remained passive spectators. We have 
sent American arms into Saudi Arabia, 
Jordan, and Morocco. Our tie of friend- 
ship with Israel is strong. 

This chain of events poses the question 
of the goals of Soviet policy. The U.S.S.R. 
knows that the United States, with huge 
petroleum investments, is vulnerable in 
the Islamic world—and vulnerable mili- 
tarily because of our overpreoccupation 
in Southeast Asia. 

Moscow. is bargaining; The price of 
peace is high: And the price for peace 
in. the Middle East may be backing down 
in Vietnam. 

It is important to know that the pres- 
ence of the United Nations emergency 
force in the Gaza strip buffer area is a 
result of a Security Council decision, and 
that the United States favors “the prin- 
ciple of increasing the effectiveness of 
United Nations peacekeeping forces in 
the Middle East rather than reducing 
such forces.” 

I, too, would hope that the Secretary 
General of the United Nations would 
reconsider his, reaction to Cairo’s de- 
mand and place before the U.N. Security 
Council the matter of retaining the U.N. 
force in the Middle East. The task of 
the United Nations is to keep the peace 
and not to contribute to the tension by 
withdrawal at the insistence of a bel- 
ligerent power. 

It has been called to my attention 
that among the last visitors who visited 
with President Nasser prior to the de- 
mand for the withdrawal were the Soviet 
Ambassador and the Soviet Military 
Attaché. It does not take a miracle mind 
or a person with any extrasensory per- 
ception to know that this decision cer- 
tainly was cleared with the Soviet pow- 
ers first. 

I'am hopeful that the Soviets would 
not be tempted to go too far, and I am 
hopeful that the United Nations. would 
take this matter into their hands, as 
they should all matters, including the 
war in Vietnam. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. I 
should like to point out to him that he 
and I were two of 16 Senators who last 
week submitted a declaration indicating 
that, regardless of our disagreement 
with the policy of the present adminis- 
tration in connection with the conduct 
of the war in Vietnam, we wanted Hanoi, 
Peking, and Moscow to have very clearly 
in mind the fact that we do not favor 
unilateral withdrawal from Vietnam. 

May I say to anybody in the Soviet 
Union, from the Embassy in Washington 
to the Kremlin in Moscow, by whom 
these words may be read, do not think 
that the United States of America is 
going to permit the Arab nations to 
overrun Israel. 

Draw back, I say to the rulers of the 
Kremlin, before you force the United 
States into another situation of confron- 
tation with the Soviet Union, and let us 
have peace, because peace is to the ad- 
vantage of both the Soviet Union and 
ourselves. The United States will never 
let the Arabs drive the Israelis into the 


sea. i 
Mr. HARTKE. The Senator is correct. 
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I believe the friendship ties between the 
United States and Israel is well-recog- 
nized, and I hope they are recognized by 
the Soviet Union. I hope they are recog- 
nized by all people who are engaging in 
the treacherous business of trying to play 
games: with machines which cause big 
wars. As we know, wars are easier to start 
than they are to end. 

The time has come for all people to 
start on the doctrine of putting the em- 
phasis on peace, not war. The emphasis 
should be put where it belongs: on build- 
ing up instead of tearing down, on get- 
ting along with our neighbors instead of 
fighting with them. 


REMARKS BY SENATOR BYRD OF 
WEST VIRGINIA AT THE WEST 
VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY CENTEN- 
NIAL SYMPOSIUM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that re- 
marks which I made on yesterday at the 
West Virginia University, in Morgan- 
town, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY U.S. SENATOR ROBERT C. BYRD, 
AT THE WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY CENTEN- 
NIAL' SYMPOSIUM, May 18, 1967, MORGAN- 
TOWN, W. VA. 


Dr. Andrews, ladies and gentlemen, seldom 
do I accept an invitation that would take 
me away from Washington when the Senate 
is likely to meet. I make every effort to be 
on the floor throughout every day ... and 
every hour . . that we are in session. Ex- 
cept when committee meetings must be given 
preference, I consider it my duty to be in 
attendance regardless of what legislation is 
under consideration. 

Yet, I feel that it is a transcending duty 
to be here today, and I appreciate your in- 
vitation to talk with you. 

As you know, this national meeting on 
Coal Workers’ Pneumoconiosis is being held 
as part of the West Virginia University’s 
centennial celebrations. When this institu- 
tion had its humble beginnings 100 years 
ago, I doubt very much if even the most 
visionary of the founders could have ima- 
gined the University as it is today, and ‘with 
the present pace of progress I doubt if any 
of us here now can picture the growth and 
progress it will see In the next 100 years. 

To my mind, nothing symbolizes the 
growth of the past century more than the 
Medical Center whose staff is a co-sponsor 
of this meeting. One hundred years ago, 
West Virginia was a new State, struggling 
for its existence. Who could have imagined 
then that the State today would have one 
of the most modern centers for medical re- 
search and training in the Nation? I think 
that this meeting I have the honor of ad- 
dressing today is an indication of some of 
the developments we can expect in the com- 
ing decades. 

Certainly, we can expect continued, grow- 
ing cooperation between the Medical Center 
and the U.S. Public Health Service, The pat- 
tern has been set with the establishment of 
the Appalachian Laboratories for Occupa- 
tional Respiratory Diseases, and this joint 
effort will expand when the Appalachian En- 
vironmental Health Center is built. 

There is also another reason why I am 
pleased to be at this particular meeting. I 
was raised in the coal mining country. I 
know something about the diseases and the 
hardships that occur when a miner has to 
leave the mine because he is too short of 
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breath. I also know the widows of miners 
who were killed in the mines or died prema- 
turely because of the work they did. 

This is why I have supported and encour- 
aged research on coal miners’ respiratory dis- 
eases. You are all familiar with the Public 
Health Service’s survey of the soft coal min- 
ing areas of Appalachia which revealed that 
1 out of eyery 10 active miners and one out 
of every 5 tormer miners had X-ray evidence 
of a chest disease. These statistics by them- 
selves are alarming. But when they become 
more than figures—when they become your 
friends and relatives—that’s when you get 
personally involved. 

Coal mining has been big business in West 
Virginia for more than 50 years. Coal is 
largely responsible for my State’s growth, 
and today coal is its major industry. Coal 
means over a half a billion dollars to us 
annually. It means $271, million in wages, 
$236 million in services and supplies, and $34 
million in taxes. 

Because our economy has been based pri- 
marily on coal, when the industry has suf- 
fered so have our citizens. There is also, I 
think, another problem in being so depend- 
ent on one industry, One tends to accept as 
unavoidable, if not inevitable, the back- 
breaking work, the crippling accidents, and 
the diseases associated with mining coal. 

This is perhaps why, with few notable ex- 
ceptions, not many persons have paid much 
attention to the problem of coal workers’ 
respiratory diseases. As Dr. Rogan, who has 
preceded me, can tell you, over a century 
and a quarter ago Scottish medical men were 
puzzled by the fact that their miners often 
coughed up quantities of inky-black sputum, 
and I am sure that those few physicians that 
we have had in the soft coal mining areas 
here have noted the same thing. 

But we can no longer accept these dis- 
enses ag unavoidable or inevitable. We need 
answers and we need them as soon as possi- 
ble, for our nation will depend on soft coal 
for power for many years to come. My State 
will also depend on soft coal as the basis of 
its economy, although I hope that this de- 
pendency can be made a little less restrictive 
through more diversification of our industry. 

The future is bright if we can only discover 
better ways to control or eliminate the acci- 
dents and disease that continue to take too 
high a toll. Most of the new generating plants 
under construction or announced by the elec- 
tric utility companies will be fired by coal. 
By 1971, estimates say that there will be more 
than 75 new power plants, burning more than 
110 million tons of coal ‘annually—an in- 
crease of 50 percent over 1965 in the amount 
of coal used for this purpose. 

Looking further ahead, surveys forecast 
that electrical ufilities in 1980 will require 
500 million tons of coal and that the total 
coal market then will be 800 million tons. 
There is also a research program underway 
now ‘to make gasoline from coal at a com- 
petitive price as well as another project to 
convert coal into gas that would be com- 
parable to natural gas. Thus, as you can see, 
King Coal is not dead as many thought just 
a few years ago—his reign promises to be 
long and productive. To achieve this growth, 
however, we are going to have to depend on 
the medical talent that is represented here at 
this meeting, for there are many questions 
about soft coal workers’ respiratory disease 
that need to be answered. We must know 
how, when, and why the disease starts. We 
must know who is susceptible. We must know 
why it progresses into several forms of com- 
plications. And, most important of all, we 
must know How coal can be mined without 
this risk of health. 

Researchers, however talented and how- 
ever dedicated, cannot find all the answers 
in the laboratory. They need the cooperation 
of the people who own and manage the 
coal mine and also that of the miners and 
their union to operate in the field. Con- 
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versely, these groups also need you. The 
pattern for this type of cooperative effort 
was established in the Public Health Service's 
survey which I referred to earlier, and there 
is no reason why it cannot continue. Cer- 
tainly, the fact that management, labor, 
government, and the academic community 
are all represented here reflects a mutual 
concern about the health problems of the 
soft coal miners, 

I realize that to some of you here today 
the respiratory problems of soft coal miners 
are not as real or as personal as they are to 
me and others who are in one way or another 
responsible for dealing with these pulmonary 
cripples. I have been told, however, and I 
sincerely hope that the expectation is ful- 
filled, that the knowledge gained about soft 
coal workers’ pneumoconiosis may have ap- 
plication to other occupational, respiratory 
diseases and I know that such information 
would be interesting to all. If this does not 
develop however, the scope of the work of 
the new Appalachian Laboratories for Oc- 
cupational Respiratory Diseases will never- 
theless be broadened, and the Public Health 
Service will begin to make a frontal attack 
on all of the occupational respiratory di- 
seases which represent the most serious occu- 
pational health problem in the country 
today. 

I think I have adequately expressed my 
concern about the respiratory problems of 
soft coal miners. Appalachia has other 
troubles too, Prolonged economic depression 
in the entire region has produced in its wake 
a number of serious health problems. 

It is extremely difficult—indeed, if not en- 
tirely impossible—for even medical, dental, 
and nursing students to grasp. the enor- 
mously complex community health problems 
that are indigenous to such localities without 
giving actual examples. 

Basically, the problems of Appalachia are 
quite properly of national concern, In most 
activities directed toward the alleviation of 
Appalachian problems, in fact, the health 
of its people living here is a vital factor, 
particularly in light of the lack of availabil- 
ity.of usable labor force or the question of 
school dropouts. 

Many of our people live in remote and iso- 
lated “hollows” where health services are 
minimal or non-existent. To give you an 
idea of what life is like there, I will refer to 
a recent study made by the Medical Center 
of one rural community in the central part 
of the State. Thé community consisted of 38 
households scattered along a three-mile 
stretch of partially paved road. One hundred 
and fifty-seven pete lived there, an aver- 
age of approximately four per household. 

Sanitary conditions left a great deal to be 
desired. Only 10 homes had running water— 
five of these with hot water—and only six 
had central heating. About a third of the 
homes were rented at an average cost of $15 
per month. One-third of the households did 
not have any member working full time, and 
among those that did the majority had in- 
comes less than $3,000. And of the 68 people 
over 19 with known educational levels only 
two had more than 12 years of schooling. 

Immunization levels among the children 
were low. Only a third had had their small- 
pox vaccinations. Only three people in the 
entire community had been immunized 
against measles. 

In regard to the general health status of 
the community, the dental findings were the 
most startling. All of the people with per- 
manent teeth needed some kind of dental 
service. During the year previous to the 
study, only one-third of the residents had 
visited the dentist, and these visits were pri- 
marily for extractions. Worms also repre- 
sented a problem, with 20 percent of the 
homes having at least ohe member with 
parasites. 

In a recent survey covering some 1,500 
persons and representing four communities 
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in northern West Virginia, three in central 
West Virginia; and four in the southern part 
of the State, more significant data’ were 
obtained. 

All of these areas were rural, removed from 
@ major center, and relatively stable insofar 
as the time the families had lived continu- 
ously in the specific communities was con- 
cerned: One-third to one-half of the families 
studied had an annual income of less ‘than 
$3,000 and their members averaged less than 
a ninth grade education. 

The indications are quite clear—there is a 
pressing and urgent need for facilities and 
resources to minister to the health needs of 
these people. 

Appalachia has other problems too., In 
many of the towns air pollution cuts off 
light, damages paint on homes and factories, 
causes undesirable odors as well as present- 
ing a health hazard. If we are to develop the 
recreational potential of the area, there must 
be clean water, proper sewage disposal Sys- 
tems, trash and other solid waste disposal 
and means of assuring that milk and other 
food are safe. 

It is sufficient to say that the health needs 
of West Virginians—and many others 
throughout the whole length and breadth 
of Appalachia—must be met adequately. 
And it Is therefore a source of pride and sat- 
isfaction for those of us most concerned 
with the well-being of’ our citizens to realize 
that Alford is just a prediction of things to 
come. 

When the AY palachian Environmental 
Health Center of the Public Health Service 
is completed in 1970, it will be a place where 
all the physical afflictions that beset the 
people of Appalachia will be studied, in the 
most modern and best-equipped laboratories; 
where doctors and researchers and nurses 
will perform their historic role of helping 
mankind, 

The Center structure will contain about 
100,000 square feet in area and will be con- 
structed on land provided by the Medical 
Center. The estimated cost will be nearly $6 
million and some 200 professionals. and sup- 
porting staff will be employed. In addition 
to the Appalachian Laboratories for Occu- 
pa tional Respiratory Diseases, there will be 
components representing solid waste disposal 
and control, occupational and industrial 
health, recreational’ sanitation, housing hy- 
giene, in jury control, and domestic water 
supply and sewage disposal. 

While we in West,Virginia can be grate- 
ful in the knowledge that this Center will 
help meet the present problems in the whole 
area of Appalachia—we may be sure that it 
is but the beginning, Future needs will also 
be met, and new health problems conquered. 
But we have already made a most „ 
start toward that goal. , 

While night may have fallen on the Cum- 
berlands, a new and brighter dawn begins 
to lighten the Eastern sky over Appalachia, 
and our people can look with hope to their 
fair share of the American, dream. 


DISORDERLY CONDUCT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an editorial which 
was published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of Thursday, May 18, 1967, en- 
titled “Disorderly Conduct.” , 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DISORDERLY: Conpucr 

It seems to us that General Sessions Judge 
Murphy reached far out into left field to 
find a basis for his ruling last week on what 
constitutes disorderly conduct in this city. 
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This is hardly a decision which will have 
catastrophic consequences. But it promises 
to raise one more barrier against the police 
in the performance of their duty, and there 
are already barriers enough. 

Judge Murphy held that an arrest for dis- 
orderly conduct based on the use of “loud 
and boisterous” language in public, whatever 
this may mean, is illegal unless at least three 
persons are involved. To support this, he went 
back 49 years to a decision by the Court of 
Appeals which held that if three or more 
persons assemble for a purpose which, if 
executed, could constitute a rout or a riot, 
but separate without carrying out their pur- 
pose, it constitutes “unlawful assembly.” 

Disorderly conduct, based on the use of 
loud and boisterous language, is hardly the 
same thing as unlawful assembly. Further- 
more, it makes no sense to hold that con- 
duct which is unlawful if three people were 
involved is legal if only one or two are con- 
cerned. 

For our part, we hope the other General 
Sessions judges will not follow this irra- 
tional ruling. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TUESDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there is no other business to be 
brought before the Senate, I move, in 
accordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
12 o’clock noon on Tuesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 12 minutes p,m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Tuesday, May 23, 1967, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 19, 1967: 


In THE Am FORCE 


The following officers for appointment in 
the Air Force Reserve, to the grade indicated, 
under the provisions of chapter 35 and sec- 
tions 8373 and 8376, title 10, of the United 
States Code: 

To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. John S. Bagby, FV406530, Air 
Force Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. Robert F. Goldsworthy, FV 
398709, Air Force Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. John A. Lang, Jr., FV569020, 
Air Force Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. John S. Patton, FV1851377, Air 
Force Reserve. 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. James E. Fain, Jr., FV571605, Air Force 
Reserve. Å 

Col. Ben J. Mangina, FV490249, Air Force 
Reserye. 

Col. Robert B. Mautz, FV1820787, Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. Jack R. Miller, FV352874, Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. Leon O. Packer, FV432101, on Force 
Reserve. 
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Col. Kenneth C. Spengler, FV385107, Air 
Force Reserve. 

Col. Frank H. Spink, Jr., FV562106, Air 
Force Reserve. 

The following officers for appointment as 
Reserve commissioned officers in the U.S. Air 
Force, to the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of sections 8218, 8351, 8363, and 8392, 
title 10, of the United States Code: 

To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. Edward G. Johnson, FG421750, 

Oklahoma Air National Guard. 


Brig. Gen. Donald J. Strait, FG796042, New 

Jersey Air National Guard. 
To be brigadier generals 

Col. Robert E. Buechler, FG666236, Missouri 
Air National Guard. 

Col. Doyle W. Hastie, FG722064, Oklahoma 
Air National Guard. 

Col, Paul E. Hoover, FG2083068, Ohio Air 
National Guard. 

Col. Victor F. Kilkowski, FG824646, Mary- 
land Air National Guard. 

Col. Joe F. Meis, FG 2006856, Colorado Air 
National Guard. 

Col. Peter R. Phillipy, FG701154, Pennsyl- 
vania Air National Guard. 

Col. Oliver S. Ryerson, FG680085, Wisconsin 
Air National Guard. 

Col. Alfred C. Schwab, Jr., FG 727560, Min- 
nesota Air National Guard. 

Col. Marvel M. Taylor, Jr., FG739362, Cali- 
fornia Air National Guard. 

Col. Edwin Warfield III, FG829783, Mary- 
land Air National Guard. 

Col. Rodger D. Young, FG2043 180, Montana 
Air National Guard. 

Col. Joseph D. Zink, FG825058, New Jersey 
Air National Guard. 


In THE ARMY 

The following-named officers, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to positions of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grade as follows: 

To be lieutenant generals 

Maj. Gen. Hugh McClellan Exton, 019780, 
U.S. Army. 

Maj. Gen. James Dyce Alger, 019848, U.S. 
Army. 

In THE Navy 

Vice Adm. Ignatius J. Galantin, U.S. Navy, 
having been designated, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President to be within the contempla- 
tion of said section, for appointment to the 
grade of admiral while so serving, 

The following-named officers of the Naval 
Reserve for temporary promotion to the 
grade of rear admiral subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 

LINE 
William H. Longley 
Edwin J. Zimmer- 
mann, Jr. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
George H. Reifenstein 
DENTAL CORPS 
Harry G. Ewart 
SUPPLY CORPS 
George F. Baughman 
Heinz H. Loeffler 
CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
Arthur H. Padula 
In THE Am FORCE 


The nominations beginning Donald F. 
Arnts, to be captain, and ending Daniel O. 
Williams, to be second lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
May 11, 1967. 


Don C. Bowman, Jr. 
Robert P. Owens 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 22, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; 
and lean not unto thine own under- 
standing. In all thy ways acknowledge 
Him, and He shail direct thy paths. Prov- 
erbs 3: 5,6. 

Our Father God, Thou hast given us 
the morning light, give us also the morn- 
ing blessing as we lift our hearts unto 
Thee in prayer. 

Grant unto us the blessing of wis- 
dom—not only to make wise choices, but 
also to find the right paths we ought to 
take. Lift high our vision that we may 
see clearly and be given courage to walk 
in Thy way. 

Grant unto us the blessing of love. 
Deepen our understanding, expand our 
sympathy, enlarge our capacity for good 
will. Give us grace to rise above the low 
prejudices that separate man from man 
and help us to enter the realm of high 
principles where men are brought to- 
gether in spirit and in love. 

Grant unto us the blessing of faith— 
in these difficult and trying times may 
we keep our faith with Thee and in Thee, 
and may this faith keep us strong and 
pure and good. 

As statesmen grant us wisdom, grant 
us love, grant us faith that in these days 
we fail not man nor Thee, through Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 18, 1967, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills and concurrent resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 1587. An act for the relief of Richard 
L. Bass; 

H.R. 1646. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
A. E. Housley; 

3 An act for the relief of Agnes C. 
we; 

H. Con. Res. 200. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a House document the Constitution 
of the United States; 

H. Con. Res, 279. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
the committee print entitled “Metropolitan 
America; Challenge to Federalism”; 

H. Con. Res. 291. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
committee hearings entitled “Special Inquiry 
on Invasion of Privacy” and “The Computer 
and Invasion of Privacy”; and 

H. Con. Res. 309, Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
“World Communist Movement—Selective 
Chronology 1818-1957 Prepared by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress—Volume 4, 1954-55,” 89th Con- 
gress, first session. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
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requested, bills and a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 5357. An act to amend section 552 of 
title 5, United States Code, to codify the 
provisions of Public Law 89-487; 

H.R. 9029. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 9481. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes; and 

H. Con. Res. 221. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a House document “How Our Laws 
Are Made.” 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 9029) entitled “An act 
making. appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
and for other purposes,” requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. 
MCCLELLAN, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. BYRD of West 
Virginia, Mr. Munot, and Mr. Youne of 
North Dakota to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 9481) entitled “An act 
making supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
for other purposes,” requests a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. Pastore, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. 
HAYDEN, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. MCCLELLAN, 
Mr. Byrp of West Virginia, Mr. MON- 
RONEY, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. 
vou of North Dakota, Mrs. SMITH, and 
Mr. Kucuet to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills, joint and con- 
current resolutions. of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 61. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose 
Carlos Suarez-Diaz; 

S. 62. An act for the relief of Dr. Pablo E. 
Tablo: 

S. 68. An act for the relief of Dr. Noel O. 


S. 71. An act for the relief of Dario Lorenzo 
Platas-Prohias; 

S.123. An act for the relief of Kathleen 
Styles; 

S. 174. An act for the relief of Dr. Eduardo 
Gonzalez; 

S. 189. An act for the relief of Juliano 
Barboza Amado and Manuel Socorro Bar- 
boza Amado; 

S. 221. An act for the relief of Dr. Armando 
Perez Simon; 

S. 281. An act to increase the amount of 
real property which may be held by the 
American Academy in Rome; 

S. 344. An act for the relief of Louis Beaud 
(Brother Amable); 

S. 503. An act for the relief of Dr. Angel 
Reaud, also known as Angel Reaud Ramos 
Izquierdo; 

S. 576. An act for the relief of Magaly 
Jane; 

S. 610. An act for the relief of Lilliana 
Grasseschi Baroni; 

S.613. An act for the relief of Manuel 
Rodriguez-Fernandez; 

S. 653. An act for the relief of Capt, Robert 
C. Crisp, U.S. Air Force; 

S. 809. An act for the relief of Dr. Youssef 
(Joseph) Selim Hasbani; 
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S. 821. An act for the relief of Dr. Julio 
Domingo Hernandez; 

S. 906. An act for the relief of Luis Tapia 
Davila; 

S. 978. An act for the relief of Zofia Wal- 
asek; ' 

S. 985. An act for the relief of Warren 
F. Coleman, Jr.; 

S. 1021. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Luis Navarro; 

S. 1160. An act to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 by extending and im- 
proving the provisions thereof relating to 
grants for construction of educational tele- 
vision broadcasting facilities, by authoriz- 
ing assistance in the construction of non- 
commercial educational radio broadcasting 
facilities, by establishing a nonprofit cor- 
poration to assist in establishing innova- 
tive educational programs, to facilitate edu- 
cational program availability, and to aid 
the operation of educational broadcasting 
facilities; and to authorize a comprehen- 
sive study of instructional television and 
radio; and for other purposes; 

S. 1354. An act for the relief of Dr. Bong 
Oh Kim; 

S. Con, Res. 15. Concurrent resolution to 
recognize the 175th anniversary of the ad- 
mission of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
to the Union; 

S. Con. Res, 23. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the hearings entitled “Federal Role in 
Urban Affairs”; 

S. J. Res. 11. Joint resolution to designate 
the third Sunday in June of each year as 
Father’s Day; 

S. J. Res. 19. Joint resolution providing for 
the establishment of an annual National 
Farmers Week; 

S. J. Res. 28. Joint resolution designating 
February of each year as “American History 
Month”; 

S.J. Res. 28. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the fourth week in 
April in every year as National Coin Week; 

S. J. Res. 41. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the week of July 
23 through July 29, 1967, as “Professional 
Photography Week”; 

S. J. Res. 44. Joint resolution to amend the 
joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution to 
establish the first week in October of each 
year as National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week,” approved August 11, 
1945 (59 Stat. 530), so as to broaden the 
applicability of such resolution to all handi- 
capped workers; 

S. J. Res, 69. Joint resolution requesting the 
President to proclaim the month of May 1967, 
as National Home Improvement Month; 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to provide for 
the designation of the second week of May 
of each year as National School Safety Patrol 
Week“; and 

S.J. Res. 74. Joint resolution to provide for 
the formulation, adoption, administration, 
and periodic updating of a comprehensive 
plan for the U.S. Capitol Grounds and con- 
tiguous related and influencing areas. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS— 
PERMISSION TO FILE A PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORT 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Appropriations have until midnight to- 
night to file a privileged report on a bill 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare for the fiscal year 1968. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all 
points of order on the bill. 
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CHARLES K, PURCELL 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, " 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, young 
Charles K. Purcell is dead. He was 19, His 
parents live in Valparaiso in my district. 
Charles died in Vietnam earlier this 
month. Two weeks before his death he 
wrote a poem, His mother gave it to me 
when she told me that he had made the 
supreme sacrifice for America. This 19- 
year-old had a home and a wonderful 
family. He had a girl friend, too, and a 
great many friends for he was a whole- 
some American boy. All of them know 
what he has done and what other 19- 
year-olds are doing for our country. Per- 
haps his poem will help the rest of us to 
do more—even just a little more—to 
bring about victory. 

The poem follows: 

DEPRESSED 
(By Charles K. Purcell II, April 25, 1967, 
Cam Ranh Bay, South Vietnam) 
Im an American soldier, 
My Country I protect 
But I fight in Vietnam, 
Which I did not select. 


I was happy, I was care-free, 
Still young and full of life. 

I was torn from my world 
To help end this strife. 


I didn’t want this war, 
I just can’t see the light. 

It’s for our homes and families, 
So I have come to fight. 


The Cong is our enemy, 
The fight is always near. 

But at home the draft-card burners, 
Are attacking from the rear. 


At home they pay no notice, 
They could care less. 

“Let the fools go over there 
Heck, with the bloody mess”, 


The clergy prays for us, 
The Mothers fret and cry. 
We lie here and hope and wait, 
At home they all just sigh! 


“He was a good ole guy, 
Too bad it had to be, 

I know it is a terrible thing 
But better him than me”, 


The girl friends drop the soldiers, 
They cannot wait for some, 

Who are fighting to protect them 
But never may come home, 


The war continues on 
So I will let it ride. 

I can last for just a year, 
For God is on our side! 


HISTORY RECORDS THE GREAT- 
NESS OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. - 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, history 
records the greatness of the Hebrew peo- 
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ple, both in the land of their origin and 
in every other civilized nation. They gave 
us our greatest heritage, the philosophy 
of the worth and dignity of man. This 
spirit is embodied in the soul of Amer- 
ica; ““Proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof”; 
the Bible, Leviticus 25: 10. 

The measurement of these people can 
be seen in the stability of their home life, 
their industry, and their moderation; Mr. 
Speaker, I admire these qualities and I 
accord respect to the nation from whence 
they come; such respect indeed, Mr. 
Speaker, that I cannot and will not sit 
quietly by when it is threatened by a so- 
called subsidized friend of ours which has 
publicly stated through its chief of state 
that its friendship of toleration ends 
when the subsidy ends, Israel is an ally 
worthy ot the name; Egypt is not. 

We cannot permit Israel to be over- 
run. The primary. responsibility would 
seem to rest with the United Nations and 
with us within that body to require 
action. While it is becoming for the 
strong to be meek, and to permit certain 
concessions, it is never the will of a free 
people to accede to the greed of a tyrant. 
Willingness to be reasonable should not 
be misinterpreted by the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations as a license to 
favor our adversaries and those of our 
friends. 

Mr. Speaker, let there be no mistaken 

conclusions; the American people stand 
with Israel. 


CRIMINAL DETERRENCE AND 
REHABILITATION 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Sneaker, those trying 
to conjure up a conflict between the FBI 
and the President’s Crime Commission 
will serve the cause of law and order. 
The FBI says that the right way to fight 
crime is to strengthen deterrence. The 
Commission says that the right way to 
fight crime is to strengthen rehabilita- 
tion, Neither disputes the other. Both 
are right. 

Recidivism statisties reported by the 
FBI illuminate a tragic. truth. Most of 
the crime in this country is committed by 
repeaters. Some 57 percent of those re- 
leased from Federal custody in 1963 had 
been arrested again before, June 1966. 
"23 Mose paroled, the figure was 82 per- 
cen 

These statistics do not prove that re- 
habilitation is unworkable. Nor do they 
prove that deterrence is obsolete. All 
they prove is that both are inadequate 
in their present form. 

While we must not coddle criminals, we 
must not be afraid to experiment with 
new techniques of criminal rehabilita- 
tion. While we must not impose cruel or 
unusual punishment, we must not be 
timid in fixing penalties commensurate 
with the offense. Successful rehabilita- 
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tion saves society the burden of a sec- 
ond offense and serves a humane func- 
tion as well. Proper punishment not only 
attacks the problem of recidivism; if it is 
swift and certain, it helps to spare so- 
ciety the burden of the first offense by 
others. 


— —ͤ—•—h̃ — 


THE 1968 NATIONAL GOVERNORS’ 
CONFERENCE TO BE HELD IN 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman e 


Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, Cincinatti, 
Ohio, has been chosen as the site for the 
1968 National Governors’ Conference, 
June 9 to 12. This will be the second con- 
secutive time the Nation’s Governors 
have met in Ohio during a presidential 
campaign year and is a tribute to the 
energies of Gov. James A. Rhodes. 

The Queen City is an area on the 
move; 1967 marks the opening of the 
city’s new underground parking garage, 
a new multistory office building, a mod- 
ern convention center, and many other 
fine additions, to .Cincinnati’s. skyline. 
Cincinnati's city council deserves credit 
for its vision, its courage, its dedication 
in moving ahead on an ambitious urban 
development program—a program ‘that 
is attracting major conventions, new. in- 
dustries, and events similar to the 1968 
National Governors’ Conference, 

I know that my» colleague, Congress- 
man Don CLaxcx, joins me in congratu- 
lating the city of Cincinnati, Gov. James 
A. Rhodes, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce, and all other individuals and 
groups who worked long and hard to 
bring the National Governors’ Confer- 
ence to Cincinnati. 


HOW OUR LAWS ARE MADE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 221) to print as a House document 
“How Our Laws Are Made,“ with an 
amendment of the Senate thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment, 

The Clerk read the title of the. con- 
current resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amena- 
ment, as follows:: 

On page 1, after line 12, insert: 

“Sec. 2. There shall also be printed fifty- 
one thousand five hundred additional copies 
of such document for the use of the Senate.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was coheurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


— — — 


SITUATION IN THE NEAR EAST 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 


May 22, 1967 


1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, there is an 
old saying, every cloud has a silver lining. 
I just want to observe that if President 
Nasser of the United Arab Republic is 
foolish enough to send his tanks rolling 
into Israel, that silver lining is going to 
be the turning of a lot of the doves in 
this country into hawks immediately. 


_ CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr, PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move. a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 96] 

Arends Green, Oreg. Rallsback 
Ashley Hagan Rees 
Bolling Halleck Resnick 
Bolton Henderson Riegle 
Broomfield Holifield 
Burton, Utah Ichord Rostenkowski 
Cabell Irwin Roudebush 
Cahill Jones, Ala Roybal 
Celler Klu St. Onge 
Collier Long, La Shriver 
Conyers Lukens Smith, N.Y. 
Cowger McEwen Smith, Okla, 
Daddario y Taylor 
Dickinson Miller, calif Teague, Tex. 
Diggs Tiernan 
Dorn Murphy, N.Y. - Vander Jagt 
Dulskt Myers Whalley 
Fascell ~ Nedzi Willis 
Pino O'Hara, Mich. Wilson, 

Ottinger Charles H. 
Gettys Wolft 
Glalmo Pike Wyman 
Gibbons Pool Younger 


The SPEAKER. On this rolicall 365. 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. os, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
Soona under the call were dispensed 


CORREGIDOR-BATAAN MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION—REQUEST TO RE- 
TURN H.R. 3399 TO. THE SENATE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before 
the House the following request from 
the Senate. : 

The Clerk read as follows: ` 

SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
May 8, 1967. 

Ordered, That the Secretary be directed to 
request the House of Representatives to re- 
turn to the Senate the bill (H.R. 3399) en- 
titled “An Act to amend section 2 of Public 
Law 88-240 to extend the termination date 
for the Corregidor-Bataan Memorial Com- 
mission”, 


The request was agreed to. 


NATIONAL MARITIME DAY 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend’ my remarks, and to include 
extrane matter. 


The . Is there objection to 
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the request of the 8 from 
Alabama? 
There was no ebe 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr, 
Speaker, it is only with a sense of shame 
and sorrow that we obserye today as 
National Maritime Day. This is sup- 
posed to be a day on which we remind 
ourselves of a fine merchant fleet to 
serve America’s world needs in peace- 
time and in war. 

It started on May 22, 1819, when the 
Savannah, the first steam-powered ves- 
sel, embarked on its first Atlantic cross- 
ing. Today its successor, the first nu- 
clear-powered cargo ship in the world, 
the NS Savannah, is under sentence of 
death in spite of its successful pioneer- 
ing in the field of nuclear energy applied 
to merchant shipping. 

The U.S. merchant fleet has been al- 
lowed to deteriorate seriously as we wit- 
ness a continuing battle between the 
White House on one hand and the indus- 
try and labor on the other. It is a battle 
which has made shambles out of mer- 
chant marine policy, and there is no 
relief in sight. 

The only executive branch voices 


heard on this subject today come from. 


the Department of Transportation which 
actually has no jurisdiction in maritime 
activities. The executive department 
agency having authority in maritime ac- 
tivities is the Department of Commerce 
which for several months now has lacked 
a Secretary of Commerce. 

The Maritime Administration, as part 
of the Department of Commerce, is also 
headless today... There is no Maritime 
Administrator and there has not been 
any since July 1, 1966. 

National Maritime Day this year is a 
sad day for all of us. We can only hope 
that the executive branch will find itself 
and provide the leadership needed to 
bring our merchant fleet back up to 
strength, if, indeed, it is not already too 
late. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1967 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 444 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Hy Res, 444 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (HR. 7819) 
to strengthen and improve programs of as- 
sistance for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation by extending authority for allocation 
of funds to be used for education of Indian 
children and children in oversea dependents 
schools of the Department. of Defense, by ex- 
tending and amending the National Teacher 
Corps program, by providing assistance for 
comprehensive educational planning, and by 


improving programs of education for the 


~ handicapped; to improve authority for ás- 
sistance to schools in federally impacted areas 
and areas suffering a major disaster; and for 
other purposes, After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed three hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
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on Edueation and Labor, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule, It shall be in order to consider the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Education 
and Labor now printed in the bill and such 
substitute for the purpose of amendment 
shall be considered under the five-minute 
rule as an original bill. At the conclusion 
of such consideration the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and any Member may demand a separate 
vote in the House on any of the amend- 
ments adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole to the bill or committee amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. The previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the. bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit with or without in- 
structions. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes e for purposes of debate to 
my ed colleague, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. LATTA], pending 
which I yield myself 30 minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, House Res- 
olution 444 provides an open rule with 3 
hours of general debate for consideration 
of H.R. 7819, Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act Amendments of 1967. 
The resolution further provides that it 
shall be in order to consider the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute now printed in the bill and 
such substitute for the purpose of amend- 
ment shall be considered under the 5- 
minute rule as an original bill. 

The elementary and secondary schools 
of the Nation are completing their first 
full year of operation in the act of 1965. 
There is overwhelming evidence of the 
successes of the various programs au- 
thorized by that act. 

The act as passed in 1965 contained a 


1-year authorization. School officials 


throughout the country have testified to 
the difficulties created by the Federal au- 
thorization and appropriation timetables. 
Program planning and personnel em- 
ployment for a September to June school 
year are severely. handicapped by un- 
certainty as to whether Federal assist- 
ance will be forthcoming. Therefore, H.R. 
7819 contains a 2-year extension of the 
act—through fiscal year 1969. It is felt 
that such extension will alleviate the 
problem by providing State and local 
school systems with a meaningful basis 
on which to plan. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 444 in order that this 
most important legislation may be con- 
sidered. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LATTA]. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Texas has explained, House Resolution 
444 makes in order the consideration of 
the bill, H.R. 7819, under an open rule 
with 3 hours of general debate. 

It will also be in order to consider the 
committee substitute as an original bill 
for the purposes of amendment. 

I might say that from the vantage 
point of today, more than a month after 
the Committee on Rules granted this 
rule, it may seem as though more time 
for general debate should have been 
provided. Looking back, after considering 
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and reading all of the amendments that 
have been proposed by members of the 
great Committee on Education and La- 
bor, I am of the opinion that perhaps it 
might have been wiser for the Committee 
on Rules to have sent this piece of legis- 
lation back to the committee for further 
consideration, It is one of the most im- 
portant pieces of legislation that this 
House will consider this year, yet, we 
find ranking Members on both sides of 
this great committee now offering not 
minor, but major amendments, to it. 

Today we are confronted with a major 
bill, needing a number of amendments 
that should have been offered in com- 
mittee and thoroughly discussed. These 
amendments should not be offered on the 
floor and debated with insufficient notice 
to the members under the 5-minute rule. 

I have been reading that the adminis- 
tration is making several concessions in 
order to gain support for this legislation. 
This House is entitled to know what con- 
cessions are being made and why they 
are being made. Everyone is concerned 
with the education. of our children. 
Everyone wishes to see our children get 
a proper education. 

Had we known the furor H.R. 7819 
would cause, the charges of “wrecker” 
and “ripper” amendment thrown reck- 
lessly and irrationally at the amendment 
to be offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota, the Rules Committee prob- 
ably would have provided more time for 
general debate in order that less heat 
and more light might be available to the 
Members of this House on this legisla- 
tion. Like many Members of this House, 
we did not fully anticipate the events 
of the past month. We did not because 
at the time the Committee on Education 
and Labor requested a rule in mid-April, 
debate on the bill and possible amend- 
ments had not reached the intensity of 
the past few weeks. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. LATTA. I will yield briefly to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding. I would like the record to 
show that certainly it would have been 
in the interest of fair debate and full 
and complete understanding of the bill 
and the so-called substitute to have had 
more time and also to have it illuminated 
and described before the Committee on 
Rules. But the author of the substitute 
never bothered to attend or to present his 
substitute or to discuss it before the Com- 
mittee on Rules. Is that correct? 

Mr. LATTA. The gentleman, as I re- 
member, did appear before the commit- 
tee but he did not testify upon that 
occasion. 

Mr. CAREY. I recall being in the room 
and hearing the distinguished chairman 
of the Rules Committee ask if there were 
any more witnesses who wishéd to be 
heard, and certainly the distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota did not avail 
himself of that opportunity, 

Mr. LATTA, Let me say in answer to 
the gentleman that the Rules Commit- 
tee is not the primary place to debate a 
bill on its merits, This is the function of 
the legislation committee. We merely try 
to ascertain whether or not the bill is 
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worthy of floor consideration. In the past 
we have gone into bills when a legislative 
committee failed to do the job that it 
should have done, and I believe the 
gentleman is well aware of what I am 


saying. 

I will yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota since his name was mentioned. 

Mr. QUIE. As I understand, the pur- 
pose of appearing before the Rules Com- 
mittee is to enable that committee to de- 
termine what kind of rule should be 
adopted and whether there is any objec- 
tion to the proposed rule. My colleagues 
on the Rules Committee know that I had 
no objection to the rule, and that I felt 
3 hours of debate was sufficient time 
because we would spend most of our time 
under the 5-minute rule considering 
amendments. I am going to offer my pro- 
posal as an amendment. I never did in- 
tend to offer it as a substitute. 

When the Rules Committee asked if 
we needed a special rule for a substitute, 
I told them I did not intend to offer such 
a substitute. 

Mr. LATTA. By the same token, the 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] 
has several amendments that she sent to 
the Members. As I recall, the gentle- 
woman from Oregon did not appear be- 
fore the Rules Committee in support of 
her amendments. 

Mr, Speaker, several issues have been 
largely forgotten and should again be 
brought to the attention of the House. 
The original bill provides for an exten- 
sion through fiscal year 1968. That was 
the administration’s proposal. Without 
hearings or an administration request to 
extend the program beyond 1968, the 
committee voted out a 2-year bill, 
through 1969. The bill also provides for 
a part of the authorizations requested for 
the enlargement and continuation of the 
Teacher Corps for the next 2 years. 

I need not tell you that there are sev- 
eral Members of this House, including 
myself, who are very much opposed to 
the Teacher Corps, but we now find it 
in this authorizing legislation. 

Prior to H.R. 7819 this entire program 
was a part of the Higher Education Act. 
This year the administration has decided 
to divide it and the requested authoriza- 
tions between two education bills. It be- 
longs in the Higher Education Act, as 
its purpose is to recruit and to train 
teachers in the special skills needed to 
cope with the problem of deprived school 
children, An effort will be made to unite 
the several parts of the Teacher Corps 
PVA place them in-the Higher Education 

As I said, these issues were raised dur- 
ing the hearings. While it was well known 
the gentleman from Minnesota intended 
to offer his amendment, and it was clear 
that the administration would oppose it, 
the wide support for the amendment was 
not fully known, and the subsequent at- 
tacks and charges were not anticipated 
either by the Committee on Rules, or, I 
suppose, by. the House itself. 

I should like to turn now to the heart 
of the. present furor, the Quie amend- 
ment. I want to stress what I believe is 
the central issue: In our modern and 
complex society, what is the proper re- 
lationship between the State and the 
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local governments on the one hand, and 
the National Government on the other, 
with regard to the education of our chil- 
dren? Traditionally the education of our 
children has been viewed as a.local mat- 
ter, primarily financed at the local level 
with assistance, financial and otherwise, 
from the State. In recent years we have 
seen this traditional concept change. The 
biggest step toward direct Federal in- 
volvement with education was the pas- 
sage of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, which basically 
provided, under a complex series of form- 
ulas, for grants in specific categories of 
assistance from the Federal Government 
to State agencies and local school offi- 
cials. There is no question that this was a 
major step toward involving the Federal 
Government directly in the local schools, 
particularly under title III, where the 
Commissioner of Education is empow- 
ered to deal directly with local school 
people. 

I might add parenthetically that Com- 
missioner Howe has been often embroiled 
in controversy with the public, the press, 
and Congress, when operating under 
title III. 

I remember last year we had Mr. Howe 
before the Rules Committee. He was 
there by our invitation. When Mr. Howe 
was before our committee, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON], a 
member of our committee, questioned 
Mr. Howe concerning the matter of bus- 
ing pupils. He asked Mr. Howe this ques- 
tion: 

My attention has been called to an article 
in the New York Times a few days ago, to 


the effect that something like $700,000 had 


been granted to the Hartford, Conn., school 
board, and in connection with that grant 
schoolchildren were being bused from the 
suburbs into the city and from the city 
into the suburbs. Is that program under 
the administration of your office? 

Mr. Howe. No, sir; it is under the admin- 
istration of the school districts involved 
there. The Federal funds, granted to them 
for a rather comprehensive project that has 
to do with teaching methods and a variety 
of other things do not support the busing, 
but rather these other aspects of the pro- 
gram. The local school districts have made 
their own decisions that they believe their 
busing to be a useful experiment for the im- 
provement of education of the youngsters 
involved and it is their decision, not ours, 
that this be done. Nor are we paying, in that 
particular case, for whatever busing is tak- 
ing place. They are contributing that aspect 
of the budget. 

Mr, ANDERSON, To what extent is the Office 
of Education involved in this $700,000 grant? 
Did you make a grant of some funds to that 
particular school district? 

Mr. Howe. Yes; we have made a grant. I 
would have to get the details of it from 
Mr. Seeley. 

It is title IV money under the Civil Rights 
Act and they have also elected to use some 
of the money which they are eligible for 
under title III of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. It is a rather compre- 


hensive project connected with curricular _ 


materials and the learning experiences of 
youngsters and only a portion of it is to 
bring youngsters together who have not 
before been together in the schools and to 
assess the educational effects of this. 

Mr. ANDERSON, But the grant is one under 
title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act and the plan is approved, is it 
not; by the Office of Education? 
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Mr. Howe) There are two sources. One of 
them is title III; yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSON, The plan has to be ap- 
proved at some stage of the procedure by 
your office, or by the Office of Education? 

Mr. Howe. It does indeed. It is initiated 
by the local school district and it is what 
they wish to do and it is no sense imposed 
by us. * 

These are direct quotes of the inter- 
rogation of Mr. Howe before the Rules 
Committee last year on the matter of 
busing of schoolchildren. I call this to 
the attention of the House because in 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 there is a 
provision specifically prohibiting busing 
of students: 

Provided, That nothing herein shall em- 
power any official or court of the United 
States to issue any order seeking to achieve 
@ racial balance in any school by requiring 
the transportation of pupils or students from 
one school to another or one school district 
to another in order to achieve such racial 
balance, or otherwise enlarge the existing 
power of the court to insure compliance 
with constitutional standards. 


Yet Mr. Howe, in his method, gets 
around the prohibition in this act by 
saying that the money was granted for 
other purposes even though it releases 
other school moneys for busing. The law 
was violated in principle, the busing was 
accomplished, and congressional intent 
was ignored. This is typical of the type 
administration you can expect from Mr. 
Howe when educational policies are dic- 
tated from Washington. 

I was pleased to note, during this in- 
tervening couple of weeks, when so much 
interest has been focused on this prob- 
lem and on this particular bill, that the 
administration has seen fit to take cer- 
tain functions away from Mr. Howe and 
to put them elsewhere. I am pleased to 


‘see this. 


Because of recurring problems within 
the present law, even supporters of some 
Federal assistance to our elementary and 
secondary school systems have developed 
second thoughts about the act, primarily 
because of the manner in which it is be- 
ing administered. Few have any desire 
to see the Federal Government get in- 
volved in local school board decision- 
making, but title III permits it. These 


same worried supporters who clearly see 


a danger to local schools in the present 
act are in turn beset by the most funda- 
mental questioning of the present act 
by those who would normally be found 
supporting it—school boards, school su- 
perintendents, and teachers. They do so 
for the most natural of reasons—too 
much complicated paperwork, too lim- 
ited categories of assistance, and delay 
and more delay in approvals. These edu- 
cators are finding they spend too much 
time on paperwork and too little on 
teaching 


Educators who testified before the 
Committee on Education and Labor were 
overwhelmingly in favor of the block- 
grant approach, as contrasted with the 
present categorical-grant approach, re- 
quiring local school problems to be 
squeezed into a precut HEW mold with- 
out regard either to the individual local 
problem or to its priority in relation to 
the local school needs. This straitjacket 
grows increasingly restrictive and frus- 
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trating to State and local school admin- 
istrators. They are being forced to sup- 
port the concept of Federal assistance 
and then forced to work within a Federal 
assistance program which restricts their 
problem-solving ability, and forces them 
to plan in a limited categorical alley in- 
stead of a broad overall basis, and which 
bewilders them with its bureaucratic 
maze. They see their hopes for meaning- 
ful assistance swallowed up by a Federal 
frankenstein insensitive to their indi- 
vidual school problems. 

Naturally, these educators do not like 
it. They freely have given testimony be- 
fore the Committee on Education and 
Labor prior to this last month—and I 
emphasize that—showing their support 
for the new approach as offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The amendment which will be offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota is not 
the complex document its opponents 
charge. It is simple and straightforward. 
It is something I have heard many Mem- 
bers of this House talk about for a good 
many years. When they talk about Fed- 
eral assistance to education they say, 
“All this money comes from home; now 
we ought to send some of it back without 
controls attached.” 

How could we send it back in a better 
fashion than to send it back in a lump 
sum to the State school administrators 
who administer the State school pro- 
grams? 

This is all, simply stated, that the 
Quie amendment attempts to do. It will 
provide a block grant to each State based 
on the number of school-age children 
and the average personal income in the 
State. This will generally favor the lower 
income States, those needing the most 
help. 

The current title I formula scatters 
money over more than 90 percent of the 
Nation’s school districts, including the 
wealthiest in the country. There is little 
effort to particularly channel assistance 
to school districts with a lower tax sup- 
port base and a proportionately larger 
number of schoolchildren, factors which 
are sure to lower the standard of educa- 
tion available to the children. 

So many examples of the inequities 
inherent in the present formula have 
been publicized that we are all aware of 
them. I was made aware of how little 
Ohio is getting per child under title I 
just this week by the very able gentle- 
man from Ohio, Congressman AYRES, 
when he pointed out that in our great 
State of Ohio we get only $223.18 per 
child, whereas in the great State of 
New York, if my memory serves me 
correctly, they get $393.14 per child. 

I wonder how this came about? I do 
not. know how this came about but I do 
know that the formula under which title 
I funds are distributed is basically unfair. 

Rather than to attempt to remove 
these present distribution inequities, the 
administration and its supporters have 
chosen instead to throw up a smoke- 
screen of false charges against the pro- 
posal offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Quire]. They have said 
that States will get less money under the 
Quie amendment, but the amendment 
provides that no State—no State—can 
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receive less in 1969, the first year it will 
be effective, than it will receive in 1968. 
They have said cities and educationally 
deprived children in poor rural areas 
will receive less, but the amendment re- 
quires—the amendment requires—that 
at least 50 percent of the money received 


‘by each State be specifically used for 


such children. Additionally, up to 93 per- 
cent of the money can be so used, a 
higher percentage than is possible under 
the present act. They have even caught 
themselves in their own swinging door, 
charging on the one hand that the Quie 
amendment makes it easier to evade civil 
rights guidelines, and on the other hand 
that.it will be rougher on States charged 
with discrimination because it will per- 
mit the denial of funds to an entire State 
when a single school is found to dis- 
criminate. 

The question is to be asked, how can 
both these arguments be made by the 
same administration, or is the adminis- 
tration merely becoming hysterical, 
charging one thing to one group and the 
opposite to another group in the hope 
that in so confusing the issue the facts 
will become lost? 

The truth is the current law permits 
the denial of funds on a statewide basis, 
even though that power has never been 
used, and the Quie amendment in no way 
amends title IV of the Civil Rights Act. 
If it is approved or if it is defeated, it 
will not alter the enforcement of this 
particular title. They have charged the 
amendment will eliminate assistance to 
children in private schools and revive 
the church-state controversy which for 
so many years held off Federal assistance, 
but this charge has been laid to rest. 
The Quie amendment will use exactly the 
same procedure as the present act, which 
requires State and local school officials to 
provide equitably for such students and 
involves no commingling of State and 
Federal funds in administering the act. 
As a matter of fact, it actually enlarges 
areas of assistance available to students 
in private schools. 

These, then, are the major adminis- 
tration charges thrown wildly. at this 
proposed amendment. By throwing such 
inconsistent and inaccurate charges at 
the amendment with the recklessness 
that it has, the administration has 
caused Members who do not vigorously 
support Federal assistance to education 
to wonder whether the Quie amendment 
is not really the only sound approach to 
the problem of giving financial assistance 
to schools without Federal control. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. LATTA. Yes. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. AYRES. First, I want to commend 
the gentleman from Ohio for his very 
profound and thoughtful statement. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman 
from Ohio has pinpointed the real issue 
in this legislation; that is, whether or 
not we are going to permit the State 
authorities to have more authority over 
moneys given to them and sent back to 
them, as he points out, by the Federal 
Government. The gentleman mentioned 
the fact that the church-state issue had 
been raised not by the gentleman from 
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Minnesota—we will get into that later 
but that it had been mentioned, and I 
wondered, considering the thoroughness 
with which the gentleman has gone into 
this question in his position on the Com- 
mittee on Rules as to whether or not the 
Office of Education to his knowledge has 
ever presented any dollar figure as to 
how much money under this bill actually 
went into the private sector. 

Mr. LATTA. I am sorry. I do not have 
the answer to the question. This is a 
question that could probably be answered 
by someone on the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Mr. AYRES. I say to the gentleman 
from Ohio we have been attempting to 
get such a dollar volume figure from the 
Office of Education and it has not been 
forthcoming. That leads me to believe 
that they actually do not know what the 
dollar volume amount involved is and 
many of these statements and charges 
that have been made regarding the Quie 
amendment, stating that it would scuttle 
this and would create a financial hard- 
ship on our private sector, is just that 
propaganda. 

Mr. LATTA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
my 25 years’ service here in the House 
of Representatives, the most important 
piece of legislation that was passed for 
the permanent benefit and economical 
advancement of millions of our youths 
was the general aid to education bill. 
This legislation was passed during the 
89th Congress 2 years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I recall back about 15 
years ago when we had a Federal educa- 
tion bill pending designed to help hun- 
dreds of thousands of children and stu- 
dents throughout America. We debated 
that bill on the floor of the House for 3 
days—and it looked as though we were 
finally going to get an education bill. 
However, on the second day of debate 
there were four Members of this body, 
opponents of the bill, who went back 
there to the rear of the Chamber and 
engaged in a private conference. Through 
a trick of parliamentary procedure, a 
motion was made by one of them to 
strike out the enacting clause. This pro- 
cedure, if successful, would kill the legis- 
lation. We lost on a rolicall by four votes. 
A switch of three votes and the youth of 
America could have had a; Federal aid 
to education bill almost 15 years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, just think of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of American chil- 
dren who have been denied an education 
during that period of time, if it had not 
been for those four votes which defeated 
that bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a well-financed 
effort, judging from the propaganda 
that is being circulated over the Nation 
against this bill—in order to again deter 
progress insofar as educating millions of 
American children throughout the Na- 
tion is concerned. It is the same, identi- 
cal type of attack that was made upon a 
similar bill in the 83d Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that the 
then leaders of that Congress contrib- 
uted more to make that Congress a one- 
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than any action their party took in that 


session, Of course, during the 80th Re- 
publican Congress in 1947-48 when the 
leaders opposed progress on education, 
social security expansion, housing, and so 
forth, they helped elect President Harry 
Truman ahd a Democractic Congress in 
November 1948. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the people on 
the left side of the aisle are on their way 
to repeating what happened in the 80th 
and 83d Congresses. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a list here, that I 
wish to incorporate with my remarks, of 
a number of the leading schools, univer- 
sities, and educational societies in Amer- 
ica. They support the extention of this 
legislation and oppose the Quie or 
ment. 

I believe they are more „ 
equipped, and qualified to gage real, 
practical progress to advance education 
for the youth of this country. 

Mr; Speaker, they are the National 
Education Association, U.S. Catholic 
Conference, American Council on Edu- 
cation, National Congress of Parents & 
Teachers, the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil, Citizens for Educational Freedom, 
Agudath Israel of America Organization, 
American Federation of Teachers, AFL- 
CIO; James E. Allen, Jr., commissioner 
of education, New York State; Dr, Ralph 
Dailard, superintendent of San Diego 
City Schools; Dr. Sidney P. Marland, Jr., 
superintendent of public schools, Pitts- 
burgh; Dr. Bernard E. Donovan, superin- 
tendent of New York City publie schools; 
Dr. Melvin W. Barnes; superintendent of 
schools, Portland, Oreg.; Dr. Harold 
Spears, superintendent of schools, San 
Francisco; Richard H. Goodman, execu- 
tive secretary, New England School De- 
velopment Council; and Robert H. Mar- 
den, director, BRIDGE project of New 
England School Development Council, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Also Dr. Theodore R. Sizer, dean, 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. William H. 
Ohrenberger, superintendent of public 
schools, Boston, Mass.; Dr. John B. 
Davis, Jr., superintendent of schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. Richardson 
Dilworth, president, the Board of Edu- 
cation of Philadelphia: Dr. Joseph 
Manch, superintendent of schools, Buf- 
faio, N. L.; Dr. James A. Hazlett, super- 
intendent of ‘schools, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Dr. E. C. Stimbert, superintendent of 
schools, Memphis, ‘Tenn.; Dr. Robert B. 
French, superintendent of schools, Day- 
ton, Ohio; Ernest Stapleton, assistant 
superintendent’ of schools, Albuqueraue, 
N. Mex.; Dr. James Hazlett, superintend- 
ent of schools, Kansas City, Mo.; Fred 
Breit, deputy superintendent of schools, 
Seattle, Wash.; Hugh Calkins, member 
of Cleveland School Board; and a num- 
ber of others. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to incorporate with my remarks this list 
of individuals and organizations, to- 
gether with their remarks where they 
oppose destroying the great progress we 
made to educating additional millions 
of American youth. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
Is SO ordered. 
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There was no objection. > ; 
The material referred to follows: 


EDUCATORS SPEAK OUr AGAINST SUBSTITUTE 
TO ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
ACT . 


National Education Association; April 24, 
1967: It [the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act] attacked the most critical 
problems. of instruction in a politically féa- 
sible manner, effectively bypassing the emo- 
tional and legal issue of church-state separa- 
tion.. . . NEA testified in its behalf during 
the recent hearings and is committed to its 
support.” 

National Education Association, May 2, 
1967: “NEA believes that there is no accept- 
able substitute for H.R, 7819 before the 
Congress.” 

U.S, Catholic Conference, May 5, 1967: “We 
remain convinced the amended bill (HR. 
8983) fails altogether to provide adequate 
assurances to protect the rights of children 
in private schools.” 

American Council on Education, May 3, 
1967: In the case of acts as important as 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act—the product of years of effort on the 
part of dedicated legislators, ... We believe 
strongly that if members of the Congres- 
sional committees are considering substitute 
legislation, that legislation should be intro- 
duced prior to the opening of hearings so 
that witnesses may have an opportunity to 
testify on the merits and demerits of both 
the legislation before the committee and any 
proposed substitute.” 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
‘April 27, 1967: “We in the National PTA 
have long looked forward to general federal 
aid to public education. Nevertheless, we are 
deeply concerned that a proposal for gen- 
eral ald to education may be substituted for 
the present federal aid program without an 
opportunity for public discussion and public 
testimony.” 

AFL-CIO’ Executive Council, May 8, 1967: 
“The AFL-CIO Executive Council is deter- 
mined that the great ‘educational gains 
achieved by the 89th Congress not be de- 
stroyed’. . In playing politics with the edu- 
cation of America’s youth, the Republican 
leadership is guilty of a national disservice.” 

Citizens for Educational Freedom, May 1, 
1967: “CEF has decided to lend its full sup- 
port to H. R. 7819 and have so advised our 
officers, advisers and friends throughout the 
Nation.” 

Agudath Israel of America, April 20, 1967: 
“By giving the local State educational agen- 
cies complete discretion over the use of these 
funds, the intent of ESEA to. equally help 
underprivileged nonpublic school children 
would probably be thwarted. .. .” 

James E. Allen, Jr., Commissioner of Edu- 
ation, New York State, April 29, 1967: The 
momentum achieyed under this Act toward 
much greater attention to the needs of the 
disadvantaged and toward increased innova- 
tion and change in American education must 
not be lost or attenuated. Its extension is, 
therefore, of utmost importance.” 

Dr. Ralph Dallard, Superintendent of San 
Diego City Schools, April 26, 1967: “The ma- 
jor titles of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act should be continued and fully 
funded.” 

Dr. Sidney P. Marland, Jr., Superintendent 
of Public Schools, Pittsburgh, May 1, 1967: 
“Any effort toward general aid should be in 
addition to, repeat in addition to, the present 
categorical support, not instead of. When 
Federal funds are avatlable at some future 
date in quantities sufficient.to justify non- 
categorical distribution, over and above 
present categorical needs, we would strongly 
encourage such &id.” 

Dr. Bernard E. Donovan, Superintendent of 
New York City Public Schools, April 26, 1967: 
“Administratively, these changes [under any 
of the proposed substitutes] would throw the 
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present federal assistance programs into 
chaos. It would change all the current rules 
and upset patterns of successful innovation 
and service begun in the past two years.” 

Dr. Melvin W. Barnes, Superintendent of 
Schools, Portland, Oregon, May 1, 1967: “I 
oppose the Quie amendment because educa- 
tional affairs in Oregon are not yet ready to 
accommodate such changes in the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act. For the 
present I believe we should stay with the 
legislation as it stands.” 

Dr. Harold Spears, Superintendent of 
Schools, San Francisco, May 2, 1967: “Urge 
opposition to the Quie amendment to ESEA 
and other Federal education programs in 
order to avoid disruption or delay in operat- 
ing Fall 1967 projects. Early authorization 
needed to insure efficient planning and con- 
duct. Suggest any proposed changes be 
studied for possible future legislation but 
schools need immediate approval to pro- 
ceed with Fall term programs.” 

Richard H. Goodman, Executive Secretary, 
New England School Development Council 
and Robert H. Marden, Director, BRIDGE 
Project of New England School Development 
Council, Cambridge, May 3, 1967: “It is im- 
perative that the gains secured by public and 
private school pupils under 89-10 should be 
maintained—and indeed improved upon—if 
changes are to be made. Therefore, it is the 
sentiment of this influential group of super- 
intendents that they oppose passage of the 
Quie Amendment at this time.” 

Dr. Theodore R. Sizer, Dean, Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, Cambridge, 
May 4, 1967: “The House Republican alterna- 
tive to the continuation of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act as presently 
constituted should be defeated. Improving 
the education of disadvantaged children is a 
national problem and at this time should be 
administered on a national basis. The com- 
mitment of the states to equal opportunity, 
and thelr capacities to administer a high and 
complex program, vary too greatly to insure 
that the intent of the Congress will be ful- 
filled.” 

Dr. William H. Ohrenberger, Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools, Boston, May 5, 1967: 
“The Boston School Committee and the 
Superintendent are deeply concerned about 
the passage of an Education Bill. We sincerely 
hope that you will support H.R. 7819 as this 
is best suited for the education of the dis- 
advantaged children in Boston. We hope you 
will oppose any substitute proposals as such 
proposals will not put the money where it is 
most sorely needed.” 

Dr. John B. Davis, Jr., Superintendent of 
Schools, Minneapolis, May 2, 1967; “Fortu- 
nately, federal aid programs have been effec- 
tive under N.D.E.A., Vocational Education 
and the E.S.E.A, These categorical aids have 
permitted us to concentrate on specific cur- 
riculum areas or on the specific health and 
education needs of students. I do not 
feel this Bill [the Quie bill] has ‘sufficient 
provisions to meet the intensive needs of 
urban education.” 

Dr. Richardson Dilworth, President, The 
Board of Education of Philadelphia, May 8, 
1967: With greater strength, I urge you to 
oppose enactment of so-called ‘Quie Amend- 
ment’ H.R. 8983, which is in every respect a 
regressive Measure as regards Federal aid to 
education, especially in our city and other 
urban areas.” 

Dr. Joseph Manch, Superintendent of 
Schools, Buffalo, New York, May 8, 1967: 
“Wish to record unalterable opposition to 
H.R. 7477, Quie proposal would imperil all 
present and projected ESEA services for edu- 
cationally disadvantaged children in Buffalo.” 

Dr. James A. Hazlett, Superintendent of 
Schools, Kansas City, Missouri, May 5, 1967: 
“Kansas City, Missouri, Schools have bene- 
fited greatly under the ESEA Act. We urge 
you vote for the extension of ESEA with- 
out any cuts in appropriations and permit 
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programs just getting started to move ahead. 
Any substitute proposals at this time would 
jeopardize what has been started.” 

Dr. E. C. Stimbert, Superintendent of 
Schools, Memphis, Tennessee, May 5, 1967: 
“School districts with high concentrations 
of children from poor families have received 
their greatest direct financial support under 
ESEA. Substitute proposals will do major 
harm to these districts.” 

Dr. Robert B. French, Superintendent of 
Schools, Dayton, Ohio, May 8, 1967: “Urgent 
you support Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, as proposed in H.R. 7819. Pro- 
posed amendments we think will create end- 
less confusion.” 

Ernest Stapleton, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Albuquerque, New Mexico, March 
9, 1967 (Congressional hearing): Public Law 
89-10 has been a tremendous program for the 
Albuquerque district?” 

Dr. James Hazlett, Superintendent of 
Schools, Kansas City, Missouri, March 9. 
1967 (Congressional hearing): “I would agree 
that there would not be the emphasis on 
educating the disadvantaged, under a gen- 
eral Federal aid program,” 

Fred Breit, Deputy Superintendent, Se- 
attle, Washington, March 9, 1967 (Congres- 
sional hearing): “If the same amount of 
money that is now going into Title I came as 
general aid, I doubt that you would get the 
same degree of concentration. It probably 
would be spread over a wider area.” 

Hugh Calkins, Member of Cleveland School 
Board (letter to the Editor of the Washing- 
ton Post), May 9, 1967: “The bipartisan ma- 
jority which enacted ESEA of 1965 was far- 
sighted, courageous and correct in its ap- 
praisal of the final priority for Federal sup- 
port to elementary and secondary education. 
Let not that decision be hastily abandoned.” 

E. Craig Brandenberg, General Secretary, 
Board of Christian Education, Evangelical 
United Brethren Church; Carman Hunter, 
Director, Department of Christian Education, 
Episcopal Church; Charles K. Johnson, Sec- 
retary General, Division of Parish Education, 
United, Presbyterian Church; Edward A. 
Powers, General Secretary, Division of Chris- 
tian Education, United Church of Christ, 
April 29, 1967: “Alarmed at efforts by Com- 
mittee Minority to substantially change Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 
ESEA has made important contributions to 
education and we support its continuance in 
present form.” 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I also ask 
unanimous consent to incorporate with 
my remarks an editorial from the Cri- 
terion, a nationwide newspaper that af- 
fects the State of Indiana particularly. 
Other States are in a similar position as 
Indiana. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The editorial referred to follows: 
[From the Criterion, May 5, 1967] 
EDUCATION BILL 

What happens in the legislative battle is 
of prime concern to every parent with chil- 
dren attending nonpublic schools. 

The Quie substitute—or amendment as 
some still are calling it—would jeopardize 
every cent of Federal aid that is presently 
being used in behalf of non-public school 
children. 

What Mr. Quie and his colleagues want 
is to hand the states control over the dis- 


tribution of Federal education funds by giv- 
ing the aid to the states in lump sums, in 
contrast. to the present system of allotting 
funds for individual programs. 
Only through the individual p 

have non-public school children been able 
to benefit in any way, shape or form from 
federal funds. 
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-The simple fact is that 33 states—includ- 
ing Indiana have constitutions which spe- 
cifically outlaw aid to non-public schools. 
These states are forbidden to give ee 
to any but public school systems and pu 
school pupils. Now the Quie bill would 

over all federal funds to be administered un- 
der such prohibitions. 

When opposition began to stiffen against 
his bill, Rep. Quie rejected the idea that pri- 
vate schools would be left out in the cold, 
He insisted that such schools—if their state 
denied funds—could ask the U.S. commis- 
sioner of education to petition the individual 
state to arrange for such aid on an equitable 
basis. Now wouldn't that be a neat bureau- 
cratic tangle for any nonpublic school pupil 
to get lost in? 

The truth is that Quie has been reacting to 
the opposition to his bill, and he has re- 
written it three times —at last count un an 
effort to appease critics. But it still is vaguely 
worded and subject to all sorts of interpre- 
tations on the part of both the states and 
educators. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act which the administration is seeking to 
extend for another two years came into being 
in. the first place because states either. could 
not or would not consider the needs of cer- 
tain groups of special childreén—private 
school pupils, the handicapped, the educa- 
tionally deprived and the children of slum 
and backwoods schools that were neither 
equipped nor staffed to educate them prop- 
erly. 

Now the Quie bill is poised to torpedo 
that enlightened understanding and the sub- 
sequent aid that has been given to problem 
areas in education. 

Without delay, parents of non-public 
school children should inform their respec- 
tive representatives and the two Indiana 
Senators that they are opposed to the Quie 
bill and are in favor of the administration 
wa pes House Resolution 7819. 

ce to private school stu- 
dente is rint le enough. But even that little 
helps and in due course will increase unless 
the Quie amendment succeeds in setting 
back the clock. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have in 
my office a report from General Hershey 
on the number of draftees who were sent 
back home during World War IT because 
they were educationally deficient and 
could not qualify as privates in the Army 
or as third-class seamen in the Navy. 

It is astounding to see the draft re- 
jectee breakdown of the 50 States. There 
are some States where as many as 33 
out of 100 boys could not read or write 
and they were rejected and sent home as 
ung to serve their country. 

There were about 10 States where be- 
tween 25 and 33 out of 100 were sent 
home, because they could not read or 
write. 

There are some States that were as 
low as 4 percent about 15 States ranged 
between 20 to 33 percent in rejected il- 
literate draftees. The opposition amend- 
ments to the present bill would again 
abolish equality for all American boys 
and girls to enjoy the right and privilege 
to receive educational opportunities. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the Quie amend- 
ment is defeated. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 4 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, it is interesting to note 
that the gentleman from Indiana did 
not include the endorsement of the Quie 
amendment. by the State superintendent 
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of the oy Public Instruction 
of Indiana 

I might’ just read a letter from him 
dated April 27, 1967, which is addressed 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Qu] on the subject of his amendment 
to the Elémentary and r ed Act. 

Tt is ‘as follows: 

STATE or RS 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
i Indianapolis, Ind., April 27, 1967. 

Representative ALBERT H. Qui, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE. Quiz: Your proposed 
amendment to the Elementary-Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, which combines many 
Federal Acts into a single plan is supported 
by the Indiana Department of Public’ In- 
struction. It is time that Congress properly 
places the responsibility for administration 
of Federal Programs in the respective State 
N of Public Instruction. The Indi- 
ana perfectly aape of properly 
an En any and >i ges of State 
and Federal Educational Programs. 

It is hoped that the fos aleng untimely 
and dictatorial concepts of Federal educa- 
tional authorization be removed from the 
scene of educational progress. I am greatly 
opposed to Commissioner. Howe's belief in 
Federal Legislation which identifies the 
“State Agency” as the Governor of that re- 
spective State. Any amendment that you 
offer should clearly designate the State Edu- 
cational Head as the proper officer for execu- 
tion of the State plan and receipt of Federat 
funds. 

As to the amount of funds that should 
be authorized for implementation, of the 
above concepts, I regret that I am unable 
to recommend a specific e due to lack 
ot information on my part. 

I will send copies of my letter to other 
members of the House with the thought that 
States can regain control of its abet ee 
prerogativés, 

Respectfully yours, 
RICHARD D. WELLS, 
State Superintendent. 


Mr. Speaker, the letter I have just 
read is from the State superintendent 
of public instruction from the gentle- 
man’s own State of In and raises 
the real issue. The question is whether or 
not education is going to be controlled 
in Washington or whether it is going to 
Be contention! back home. This.is the only 

ue 

This question of of continued aid to pri- 
vate parochial schools is not in- 
volved, Everybody who has studied the 
Quie amendment knows full well that 
these schools are adequately protec 
and knows that they are going to get 
same money in the future that they Ae 
ceived in the past. 

This administration propaganda is 
merely intended to stir up an issue that 
haa Doon Jald borrosk Hite toa oa phr 
pose of mus g opposition to the block 
grant amendment. I certainly would not 
support this amendment if this question 
was being raised again by it. We all have 
parents in our districts who send their 
children to private and parochial schools, 
and we want to protect their rights under 
existing law and they are adequately 
protected. 

So, this is merely a 1 laid 
down by individuals who want to keep 
the control of education in Washington 
under Mr. Howe, the gentleman whom 
the Rules Committee had to call before 
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it by special invitation to find out how 
he is getting around a provision in the 
1964 Civil Rights Act concerning. the 
busing of schoolchildren to bring about 
a racial balance. This man has defied the 
wishes of the Congress, so what chances 
would some small school administrator 
have against such a man when he arbi- 
trarily takes an illegal position against 
his little school? 

Mr. Speaker, this is the issue and we 
are at the crossroads in the field of edu- 
cation. Are we to control our schools at 
home or is this control to pass into the 
hands of some Washington bureaucrat 
vested with dictatorial powers?. 

Granting that the gentleman from 
Minnesota, Mr. Quiz’s, amendment has 
undergone. some perfecting amendments 
since he first submitted it. This indicates 
that he wants to improve it, the same 
as the administration’s proposal has had 
many, many 1 aa proposed to it 
since it was introduced. 

Certainly the gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs: GREEN], a member of the 
committee, would not be «proposing 
amendments to the bill if it were in per- 
fect form. Neither would the gentleman 
from Florida, a member of the commit- 
tee, be offering an amendment to the bill 
if it were in perfect form. So why. not the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]? 
Why not perfect his amendment? There 
is nothing wrong with that. 

We want all the possible safeguards in 
this legislation that we can get, and I, for 
one, prefer control of education back 
home rather than in the hands of a Mr. 
Howe. 

Mr. Speaker, ‘I reserve the remainder 
of my time. - 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

x motion. to reconsider, was 225 on the 
table. i 


ELEMENTARY AND ~ SECONDARY 
EDUCATION’ AMENDMENTS» OF 
1967 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
Sane of the Union for the considera- 

nof the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen 

903 improve programs of assistance for 
elementary and secondary education by 
extending authority for allocation of 
funds to be used for education of Indian 
children and children in overseas de- 
pendents schools of the Department of 
Defense, by extending and’ amending the 
phear aM Teacher Corps program, by 

g assistance for comprehensive 
Sade tene! planning, and by improving 
programs of education for the handi- 
capped; to improve authority for assist- 
ance to schools in ‘federally impacted 
areas and areas suffering a major dis- 
aster; and for other purposes. 

‘The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to. 

: IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 7819, with Mr. 
Price of Illinois in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

y unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Perkins] 
will be recognized for 1% hours, and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AYRES] will 
be recognized for 144 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum. is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and one 
Members are present, a quorum. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
PERKINS] is recognized. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Education and Labor 
brings before the Committee today H.R. 
7819, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Amendments of 1967, which 
extends existing laws, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act and im- 
pacted areas legislation through fiscal 
year 1969. 

On the other hand, we have legislation 
which will be offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota—legislation in the form 
of the so-called Quie amendment or Quie 
substitute. We have the first substitute, 
H.R. 7477, which was introduced on 
March 20, 1967, at a time when we had 
commenced the markup of the legisla- 
tion, and this was our first knowledge of 
his proposal. Then we have a second sub- 
stitute, printed on page 91 of the com- 
mittee report this year, in the minority 
views. Then we have the Quie 3 substi- 
tute, H.R. 8983;, then we have Quie 4, 
which appears in the Recorp under date 
of April 26, 1967, on page 10828. 

It has been most difficult to keep up 
with the so-called Quie substitutes. It is 
more or 1 like boxing with one’s 
shadow. One takes aim, and about the 
time he feels he is going to make con- 

tact. with substance, he strikes firmly, 
but another substitute appears in its 
place. 

The committee bill that we have 
brought before the House today deserves 
the support; in my judgment, of every 
Member of this body. It took us a long 
time to work out the elementary 
secondary education bill. This is not a 
Johnny come lately” matter of legisla- 
tion. It has not been whipped up on 
short notice. 

This is the result of long years of 
patient work by Members of the Con- 
gress lay group, educators, and educa- 
tional organizations. We tried for many 
years the general aid approach, or the 
so-called block grant approach, in the 
committee and in bills we brought to the 
floor of the House. For nearly a genera- 
tion we tried the so-called block grant 
approach and failed. Our Republican 
colleagues Were always critical of our 
efforts. In their carefully written reports 
objecting to our efforts, they contended 
we were trying to scatter the funds in 
such a way that they would be wasted. 

They said we were not selecting the 
specific target areas of our country which 
were most in need of financial support 
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from the Federal Government. This was 
the argument they made against the 
school construction bill in 1960. 

They made the same argument in 1961 
against the emergency construction bill 
we brought on the floor. I quote: 

This bill aims at no emergency, provides 


no specific remedies, and it makes no attempt 
to define particular needs. 


After a long series of defeats, and 
trials and errors, we decided to take the 
approach suggested by our Republican 
friends. We tried the categorical method 
that had been used in the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 and the im- 
pacted aid program. 

Using the categorical approach, with 
aid directed to specific needs, we were 
able to pass the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965. 

Now listen to this: The minority re- 
port on that 1965 bill is most interesting. 
Signed by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. url among others, we were 
most. vigorously criticized for trying to 
pass a “thinly veiled” general Federal 
aid to education bill. 

I just want to read one paragraph. I 
refer Members to the report dated March 
8, 1965, Report No. 143, page 78. 

I quote: 

It is a complete misnomer, therefore, to 
label this bill as one for impoverished and 
neglected children. Whether the bill merits 
support or not is beside the point. The true 
purpose of this bill is to authorize general 
aid without regard to need 


That is what the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Quel, said in 1965 about 
the present bill that we are now consid- 
ering. 

The amendments of 1966 were opposed 
by some of our Republican colleagues, 
including the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Quire], again on the basis that 
we were passing a general aid bill. I 
refer Members to that report, 

I must admit that I was somewhat 
surprised during the hearings to hear the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] 
refer to the so-called block grant ‘ap- 
proach. Our hearings did reveal some 
sentiment: for a general Federal aid bill, 
but the issue was discussed not in terms 
of general aid as a substitute for existing 
categorical aid, or in the context of a 
general aid bill this year or next, but 
rather as a hoped-for program, as some- 
thing to be worked out in the future 
when world conditions have improved. 

There is not one sentence in those two 
volumes of hearings where the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] ever 
indicated that he had such a substitute 
in his mind. There is no earthly evidence 
on that substitute. 

We did discuss categorical versus gen- 
eral aid in general terms. I will put a lot 
of those excerpts in the Record with my 
remarks, to let the Members of this body 
make their own determinations on the 
hearings, that there were not any hear- 
ings on the Quie bill. 

The record indicates that educators 
feel that by and large we should con- 
tinue with our present program of con- 
centrating on the needy school districts 
of this country. These are the disadvan- 
taged areas which Congress has recog- 
nized as making up the greatest obstacle 
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to the growth and development of the 
Nation. 

Unless we want to throw away the 
money we have already spent and ignore 
the disadvantaged areas of the Nation, 
we must get this job done and enact H.R. 
7819 substantially as it was approved by 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

As I stated, we were marking up the 
committee bill when we first heard talk 
of the substitute. There is simply too 
much at stake here for us to go charging 
off in a new direction, even in a direction 
that many of us have been looking for 
for a long time. 2 

Earlier this year the gentleman from 
Minnesota, Congressman” QUIE, and I 
discussed the general aid approach, and 
I firmly committed myself to hold hear- 
ings on that subject later in 1967. There 
was at that time no mention of a sub- 
stitute for the pending bill, which is, by 
and large, a vehicle for extending the 
present aid program. When world condi- 
tions permit I, too, would like to see us 
move in that direction, but that must be 
a new program on top of and in addition 
to the categorical aid program on which 
we embarked in 1965. To abandon cate- 
gorical aid now and abruptly switch to 
general aid would be the height of reck- 
lessness. 

This substitute which bears the name 
of Congressman Quiz would dilute, cut 


back, and in many instances provide no 


funds at all for the needy school dis- 
tricts. This I submit would be not only 
unwise but wasteful. It writes all of 
the investment we have made heretofore 
in laying foundations for the present 
program, which is only now becoming 
operational. This is waste which this 
Congress ought not to countenance. I 
would like to think that our first concern 
would be to concentrate in the area of 
the educationally deprived and get this 
job done so that we can eliminate the 
need for compensatory education. 

The feeling among school people—and 
I want to repeat this—the feeling among 
school people on the record as reflected 
in their testimony before the committee 
seems to be that with the limited amount 
of money now being appropriated for ed- 
ucation in this country we should con- 
tinue to zero in on the targets of real 


need. I want to put the statements of 


the leading educators in thé Recorp that 
will verify this fact. I know à lot of wit- 
nesses came in with prepared statements 
supporting general_aid, but with six or 
eight school administrators around the 
table, when you asked them if the funds 
were being utilized wisely and if they felt 
that this was the best course to take 
with the limited amount of funds, they 


invariably and, so far’as I know, Without 


exception approyed the categorical ap- 
proach. However, you will be the judges 
of it. I want to put a lot of those state- 
ments in the Recorp here from leading 
educators throughout this Nation today. 

We know that there is a real need 
and an expenditure of more than $5 
billion would be necessary from the Fed- 
eral level, that is, from the general aid 
approach, to reach the disadvantaged 
through the so-called block grant ap- 
proach to the same extent that educa- 
tionally deprived school districts are 
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now being funded. We need today in the 
intercity and rural areas where adequate 
resources are lacking 100,000 classrooms 
at a cost of more than $5 billion to elim- 
inate firetraps and poor buildings. This 
is the testimony of many of the educa- 
tors who would like to see us, when world 
conditions permit, build on top of their 


¿present categorical approach and go to 


general aid but who with limited funds 
urge we stay with the limited approach 
at the present time: 


DIGEST OF TESTIMONY BEFORE HOUSE: COM- 
MITTEE ON: EDUCATION AND LABOR RELATING 
To, AID, TO, ELEMENTARY AND, SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

MR.ANDREW.J. BIEMILLER, AFL-CIO 

Summary: Categorical approach is wisest. 

Testimony 

Chairman PERKINS. Would you feel if we 
undertook to substitute the general aid ap- 
proach and get away from the categorical 
approach in this legislation that we would 
have real problems in getting ‘the bill 
enacted? 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
considered opinion that the Congress hav- 
ing tried or rather I should say the educa- 
tion committees of both Houses and hay- 
ing tried general aid bills for many years 
and having them defeated for a combina- 
tion of reasons which were quite under- 


a standable when you analyze the voting hab- 


its and the backgrounds of the Members of 
the Congress, that the Congress has been 
very wise indeed to have turned to the cate- 
gorical approach. (P. 1353.) 


' MR. ANDREW J. BIEMILLER s 
Summary: General aid would not. pass 
the Congress. 
Testimony 


Mr. BiEmILLER. I stated earlier in answer 
to a question from the chairman that for 
whatever my opinion is worth, I still think 
the Congress is devoted to categorical aid, 
to the types of statement that you are speak- 
ing of, and I do not believe that you would 
have much success in passing a general aid 
bill at this time. (P. 1362.) 


MR. FRED BREIT, DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SEATTLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Summary: Title I is an effective tool with 
which to deal with our most pressing prob- 
lems, 

Testimony 


Mr. HatHaway. There is one question I 
would like all of you to comment on. That is 
on categorical versus general aid to educa- 
tion, I would be interested in having your 
observations on it, i 

Mr. BRETT. I think in the long run general 
aid is the preferable direction to go. How- 
ever, in the use of categorical funds you are 
in a position to emphasize particular prob- 
lems. in the district that are critical and in 
need of massive kinds of support. 

To that extent; certainly, this has been a 
wonderful help to us. (Pp. 887-888.) 


Summary: General aid would result in a 


diffusion of effort in dealing with the dis- 
advantaged child. 
i Testimony 

Chairman Pakts. I would like to ask 
Dr, Breit, and have the comment of you other 
two gentlemen, whether you feel that if you 
had a general Federal aid program, as a com- 
plete substitute for the categorical approach, 
that we now have under title I, involving the 
same amount of money, do you feel that the 
disadvantaged would reap the benefits to the 
extent they are now receiving benefits under 
title I of ESEA? 

Mr. Barr. Yes, I think my own reaction 
would be no, that under categorical aid, 
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where it is specified for specific uses, then 
you do apply it to those critical areas and 
you use it there. If the same amount of 
money that is now going into title I came as 
general ald, I doubt that you would get the 
same degree of concentration. 

It probably would be spread over a wider 
area, (P. 898.) 


MR. FRED BREIT 


Summary: Title I money is correctly placed 
and spent in most advantageous manner. 


Testimony 


Chairman PERKINS., Now a couple of other 
questions. Do you feel that we are placing 
this money under title I of ESEA to the great- 
est possible advantage at the present time, 
considering the needs at the elementary- 
secondary level? 

Mr. BREIT. Yes, I think the direction of this 
categorical aid to the low-income-family 
youngsters, those of limited cultural back- 
grounds is well placed. I think it is money 
well spent. (P. 898.) 

DR, PAUL BRIGGS, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Summary: General aid would not reach 
the disadvantaged child to anywhere near the 
same degree categorical aid has. 


Testimony 


Mr. Briccs. I am afraid that if title I 
moneys in Ohio has, been given merely to 
the State to distribute, according to a 
formula that they might have devised, that 
the people who live in poverty and the chil- 
dren from poverty would not have profited 
from these moneys to the extent that they 
have. 

I am sorry, but I am sure that this is the 


» case, 


Mr. Quiz. Why is that? 
Mr. Brices, Because the State program, 


' which the State established, approved by the 


State board of education, where they estab- 
lished their own criteria of need, is quite 
different than what was established under 
title I by the Congress. 

What I am trying to say is that if you had 
distributed title I moneys the way you did 
title II moneys, the children in the poverty 
areas, in the ghetto, would not have profited 
the way they did. Theré is no question in my 
mind about that in the State of Ohio. (P. 
788.) 

Chairman PERRINS. Well, what worries me 
in following that procedure, and in taking 
that risk, is the fact the most needy will not 
benefit because the States have never directed 
maximum resources in that direction be- 
—. 75 we enacted the general Federal aid 
bil 

Mr. BRicos: I would like to think that if the 
Federal aid came to Cleveland as general aid, 
that we would do exactly with it what should 
be done with it, and perhaps what is being 
done now. I am afraid we would not, because 
with the pressures across town, where 
there are those groups they say it is totally 
unfair to give this kind of supplementary 
assistance to those in the poverty areas when 
those of us in a middle-class: neighborhood 
vet in the city should have the same kinds 
of programs for our children. 

I am sure that there would be great pres - 
sures exerted for us to take this Federal 
money and to use it generally across the city. 
There would be heavy pressures. 

At the present time, we are unable to with~ 
stand many of these pressures by saying that 
this money is earmarked specifically for in- 
ner city, it is earmarked for specific programs 
in the public areas, and, therefore, we can- 
not use it across the city. 

You see, in our cities, we are so poor, as 
far as the amount of money we have to spend 
on children, that we have got to make every 
dollar stretch. What you, have done with 
your Federal moneys, under title I, you have 
told us the kind of child. You have identi- 
fied the child that we can spend it on, and, 


a 
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therefore, we have spént the money on that 
child, You talk about giving it to the States, 
and allowing the States to distribute it to 
us. The wealthiest school districts in the 


State of Ohlo get more money per child from 


the State foundation’ program than ‘does: 
Cleveland per child. (P. 791.) 

Chairman PERKINS. Now, before you leave 
title I, Dr. Briggs, before you received this 
Federal assistance, under State laws, in your 
city, did you reach this disadvantaged group 
that you are now reaching on this, under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act? 

Mr. BRIGGS: No, sir, we did not. 


Chairman) PERKINS. I think that is proof ' 


of the pudding. (P. 792.) 

Mr. Briccs. True, — 0 what we have gote: 
ten from the Federal Government was prop- 
erly earmarked for the real inner city prob- 
lem, and if it had not been, the pressures for 
us to have spread that across our 154,000 
children would have been so great that we 
could not have withstood it, despite the fact 
that the decision would have been ours. 
(P. 793.) i 

DR. PAUL BRIGGS 


Summary: If money came through State, 
hard. pressed (Cleveland) schools would not 
benefit as much. 

Testimony 


Mrs. Green. Dr. Briggs, I was under the 
impression that this morning you said that 
you would prefer general aid to categorical. 

Mr. Briacs. Oh, I think that all of us 
would, but the question this afternoon, I 
think,’ came about to the point that could 
we guarantee that we would be doing the 
same things with the money, if it became 
general aid, My answer was twofold: if it 
came through the State of the State that I 
am talking about, the State of Ohio, we 
would not get it in the first place. We would 
not have it to do these things with. 

No. 2, the local pressures would be such 
that we would not be able locally to do 
exactly with it what we might. (P. 798.) 

Mr. Briccs. I am afraid that the money 
that is now going 100 percent into poverty 
areas, if we got exactly that same amount 
of money in general aid, that it would not 
all go into poverty areas. 

The point I am trying to make is if the 
national purpose was to attack poverty, and 
to attack the inner city problem, by giving 
us money that we could only use for that, 
we budgeted it only for that, but the prob- 
lems of the city of Cleveland are so great that 
even the best judgment of the city of Cleve- 
land and the board of education and the 
superintendent of the city of Cleveland 
would not have allowed us to have made the. 
concentrated effort on the inner city that 
we have made. (P. 799.) 


DR. PAUL BRIGGS 


Summary: Favors specific targets as long 
as money is limited. 


Testimony 


Mr. Forp. This does not mean then, I take 
it, that your testimony would in any way be 
construed that you are forever more against 
general aid or forever committed to cate- 
gorical aid but merely in the terms of the 
kind of money we are spending and the prob- 
lems we are now facing. 

Dr. Briccs. At this point with the limited 
amount of money that is appropriated for 
education in this country, it seems to me 
that there is wisdom in using the target ap- 
proach in zeroing in on what you feel would 
be great national needs. 

When the time comes that this partnership 
between local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ment is such that there will be massive large 
amounts available, then the target approach 
may not be too important. (P. 818.) 

Mr. BELL. I understand that one of you 
gentlemen stated that you would prefer a 
general aid than categorical. Is that correct? 

Dr. Brices. Les. Let me say this: At this mo- 
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ment in history when the amount of money 
coming from Congress is so small and you 
seem to have some targets you want us to 


hit, maybe the only way you can do it is, 


to give us a rifle and a shot. 

We would like to have more freedom with 
that money. However, we have expressed an 
honest opinion that maybe it would not al- 
ways be used for purposes that you might 
want it used for. So that is the argument 
for the categorical ald. (Pp. 824-825.) 


MR. HUGH CALKINS, MEMBER, CLEVELAND BOARD ' 


OF EDUCATION 
Summary: Categorical approach is best. 
Testimony aa 

Chairman PERKINS. With that idea in mind, 
do you feel that the categorical approach that 
we now have under title I or a general Federal 
aid approach will better serve these disad- 
vantaged areas at this time? 

Mr. CALKINS. In the immediate future with 
the limitations which exist on the Federal 
budget I am very sure that the categorical 
approach is essential if. we are going to im- 


prove the quality of education in the inner- 


8 (P. 1445.) 


. RALPH DAILARD, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Summary: General aid would not be spent 
in the same way and would not benefit the 
disadvantaged child as much. 


Testimony 


Chairman PERKINS. Assuming that you 
only had sufficient funds for the disadvan- 
taged groups, would you spend those funds 
in the exact way that you are now spending 
them? ... I would like to hear the com- 
ments of all the gentlemen on that one. 
Would it change if you had only sufficient 
funds in a general Federal aid bill for the 
disadvantaged groups from Congress? (P. 
794.) 

Mr. Damarp. I don't believe I could give 
vou the firm assurance of being permitted 
from public pressure to continue the use of 
the funds if this were suddenly shifted to 
general aid. I would become aware within 
just a couple of weeks of requests from some 
of the most favored areas of our community 
to add certain kinds of services there, using 
the argument that this is what you are do- 
ing in the southeast areas, which happens 
to be our area, and I am sure those pressures 
would mount to spread this to get the re- 
duced class size. 

We have a class size in our target area now 
of seven pupils per teacher below the city 
average. The other areas would ask for that, 
so it is my ‘feeling, so far as we are concerned, 
if there were any sudden turnover from 
this, we would not be permitted within the 
city to use them in the same way. 

The third point that I question is whether 
this is an either/or proposition, I think the 
present programs have been very productive. 
We are developing a new framework of Fed- 
eral-local cooperation and effort that is use- 
ful. I think it would be catastrophic if this 
were suddenly upset and we moved to an al- 
together different base. I think we will move 
to the time that the Congress will find it ap- 
propriate to build the Federal aid, but in 
watching our building a general Federal aid 
program, in watching’ California State pro- 
grams, we have had a strong foundation pro- 
gram, but we still have built into that a 
number of categorical aids to give emphasis 
for the teaching of the handicapped; to give 
emphasis. even in this area, we had it. I 
cannot convince myself that there will not 
always. be occasion and necessity for ear- 
marking certain funds to accomplish certain 
purposes, even when we move in with Federal 
aid. (Pp. 796-797.) 


DR. RALPH DAILARD 


Summary: If aid were general, money 
would not be spent as well according to pres- 
ent eiterla because of external pressures. 


from 
the money into lesser priorities that I don't 
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Dr. Darmarp. When we come to the specific 
question, if the same money that is now 
coming through title I were distributed to 
the cities; I do not think it d be spent 
as well by any of us on the criteria that you 
set up because there would be the pressures 
other parts of the city to put some of 


think the boards of education could resist. 

If you are talking about enough additional 
general aid, yes, now I think it would be 
spent well. I think it would be spent for good 
purposes. But, in terms of the priorities that, 
now exists, there is, little question that the 
most critical problem is that of dealing 
with some 20 percent of the population that 
is an economic drag on the whole Nation. 

If that is the No: 1 priority, if the same 
money we are now getting were given to us 
unrestricted, 1 think it would be pulled 
away from that purpose. (P. 811.) 


DR RALPH DAILARD 


Summary: Favors specific targets where 

moniy umid: j 
' Testimony ©. 

Dr. Damarp. As long as the amount of 
money is ‘limited it would better be aimed at 
the No. 1 priority. 

That gives us the protection we need. 
Each community. has the same kind of po- 
litical pressures that you. work in among 
the States. (P. 816.) 


DR. BERNARD DONOVAN, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, NEW. YORK CITY 


Summary: Funds are being used in, best 
possible way. 
Testimony. 


Chairman PERKINS. You can think of no 
better way that we can utilize the funds than 
you are now utilizing the funds? 

Mr. Donovan. I don't know of any better 
way that we could utilize the funds we have 
now. If additional funds come, we have an- 
other way of utilizing them. 

Chairman PERKINS., Is that the consensus 
among you gentlemen? (Greater Cities 
School Superintendents). 

Mr. Dartagp. (Superintendent, San Diego). 
Les. (P. 767.) 

DR. JAMES HAZLETT, SUPERINTENDENT OF 

SCHOOLS, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Summary: Title I has had a beneficial 

effect. 
; Testimony 

Chairman PERKINS. You are prepared to 
evaluate at this moment that the special * 
grams offer considerable value, though, to 
your city? 

Mr. Hazierr. I don't think there is any 
question but what the recognition on the 
part of the people being served and the en- 
tire city that this attempt to uplift the com- 
munity through education is considered to be 
positive and helpful. (P. 835.) 

DR. JAMES HAZLETT 

Summary: Categorical aid has focused at- 

tention on the disadvantaged child. 
Testimony 

Mr. Hatmaway, There is one question I 
would like all of you to comment on, That is 
on categorical versus general aid to educa- 
tion. I would be interested in having your ob- 
servations on it. 

Mr. Hazierr. I believe in both the cate- 


,gorical and general aid. Categorical ald has 


the advantage of stimulating, I think, school 
systems on a national basis in terms of meet- 
ing certain national goals which might not 
otherwise be crystallized as being in the ap- 
parent need that they are. 

But I think also the school systems across 
the country need a general uplift of meeting 
the ordinary demands of financing public 
schools. There is great need everywhere, I 
think, for restructuring the entire tax system 
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that supports schools, traditionally on local 
real estate to a large extent. ” 

I would subseribe to both, (Pp. 887-888.) 

‘DR, JAMES HAZLETT 

Summary: General aid would result in a 
diffusion of effort in ee hess the dis- 
advantaged eee 

` Festimony 4 

Chairman PERKINS. I would like to ask 
Dr. Breit, and have the comment of you 
other two gentlemen, whether you feel that 
if you ‘had a general Federal aid program, 
as à complete substitute for the categorical 
approach, that ‘we ‘now ‘have ‘under title I, 
involving the same amount of money, do you 
feel that the disadvantaged would reap the 
benefits to the extent they are now receiving 
benefits under title I of ESEA? 

Mr. Hazrrr. I would agree that there 
would not be the emphasis on educating the 
disadyantaged under a general Federal aid 
program. It is radical concept that is caus- 
ing many of us to re-examine some of our 
basic philosophies, really, Wit: SPEpOGE po, 
the possibilities of education. 

Chairman — Do you feel that if we 
had this same amount of money going into 
the States from the Federal level, as com- 
plete substitute, that the State authorities 


would not reach the disadvantaged children: 
to the extent they are now being reached 


under ESEA, and that they would spend 
their funds for teachers’ salaries and other 
State obligations and they would not em- 
phasize the disadvantaged as they are now 
Sure emphasized under ESEA? 

Mr. Haztert.'I believe that we would not 
get the same kind of emphasis on the dis- 
advantaged, There would be some diffusion. 

Chairman PERKINS. Now a couple of other 
questions. Do you feel that we are placing 
this money under title I. of ESEA to the 
greatest possible advantage at the present 
time, considering the needs ais the elemen- 
ag secondary level? X 

Mr. HAzL TT. Well, under ‘the objective of 
the elimination of poverty, and providing 
education for these disadvantaged, I think 
it is being placed correctly. (P. 898.) 

MR. CHARLES HOLT, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

Summary: Title I is an effective tool with 
which to deal with our most pressing prob- 
lems, ’ 

Testimony 


Mr, HarHaway. There is one question I 
would like all of you to comment on. That 
is on ‘categorical aid versus general aid to 
education. I would be interested in having 
your observations on it. 

Mr. Hort. I tend to agree with Mr. Haz- 
lett in that I might support in certain areas 
both (categorical and general aid). I certain- 
ly think in the case of title I tt is sufficiently 
general to deal with a problem that we must 
deal with at this moment. 

Perhaps there are some areas generally 
that are not covered that I would like to see 
covered. But the Teacher Corps, again, the 
vocational, particularly the handicapped, 
those things that we want to do, I very much 
favor. (Pp. 887-888.) 

MR. CARROLL ‘JOHNSON, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
Scots, WHITE PLAINS, N. . 
Summary: Present Title I 5 is best 

approach. 

Testimony 7 

Chairman PERKINS. And you consider then 
it is. proper to recognize poverty whenever 
it exists, regardless of the income level of 
Westchester County. 

Am I correct in that assumption? You feel 
that the formula we have adopted, putting 
the funds wherever they have these spots of 
poverty over and above a’ certain os, 
is proper, is that correct? 

Mr. JoHNSON. My understanding 15 aah: 
pletely consistent with the objectives of the 
Congress: That you educate the youngster 
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where he ts, that you provide it whether he 
is in an affluent community or whether he is 
in other places, I think it is particularly wise 
also that you have permitted us, who have 
completely desegregated our schools, and 
have a quota, that this program may go into 
each one of our schools, and not be’restricted 
to simply geographic area where poverty does 

exist. (Pp. 886-887.) 

MRS. ELIZABETH, D, KOONTZ, PRESIDENT, DEPART- 
MENT or CLASSEQOM TEACHERS NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Summary: Need for control in order for 

funds to reach disadvantaged child. 

Testimony 5 

This is the kind of program that must al- 
low for diversity and yet there must be some 
control and some eri to be sure that 
funds made available reach the people for 
whom those funds are intended. 

So as much as I clamor for a lack of con- 
trols, I must insist that until conditions be- 
come such that we eve they will be used 
generally, that there be some control. (P. 
386.) 


MR. JOHN M. LUMLEY, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
FEDERAL RELATIONS NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
ASSOCIATION 
Summary: Categorical approach is best for 

zeroing in on most disadvantaged areas. 


Testimony 


Chairman. PERKINS. I know all of us sup- 


port a general Federal aid program, but from 
your studies (tell us) if we did not strive in 
the right direction when ` we came up with 
the categorical approach, insofar as zeroing 
in on the most disadvantaged areas that 
needed specialized educational programs the 
worst. 

Mr. Lumtzry, The answer is yes, Mr. Chalr- 
man, because as you know the National Edu- 
cation Association has been an adyocate of 
general Federal aid for many years, but at 
the same time to accomplish something for 
the districts we moved into, support of this 
program and we believe, therefore, that HR. 
6230 as proposed generally should be con- 
tinued. I think the main thing that I would 
like to say to you is that the program should 
be extended for 5 years, not for 1 year. Let’s 
get authorization so that we don’t have to 
come back each year and talk about this. We 
can talk about the improvements, but gener- 
ally, let's extend Public Law 89-10. for a 
5-year period. (P. 1061. 

MR. JOHN M. LUMLEY 

Summary: Program —5 reaching the areas 
of greatest need: 

Testimony 

Chairman PERKINS: Do your studies reveal 
or disclose that the effects of the program, 
the way it is being administered at the local 
educational areas, are reaching those areas of 
the greatest need as was originally contem- 
plated by this act, particularly the title I? 

Mr. LUMLEY. Yes, generally this is true. (P. 
1061.) 

MR. JOHN M. LUMLEY 

Summary: Supports extension of Act in 
present form. ù jl 
Testimony n 

Chairman PERKINS. You are recommend- 
ing to this committee as a national organiza- 
tion that we extend the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act for a pariog of’ 5 
years, is that correct? 

Mr. LUMLEY: That is right. 

Chairman PERKINS, In its present form? 

Mr. Lumiey. That is right. (F. 1062.) 

MR. JOHN M. LUMLEY 

Summary: Favors continuation of cate- 

gorical approach, ; ; 
Testimony 

Mr. Lume. We are taking the position, 
and have taken the position since Public Law 
89-10 started, that the categorical aids should 


be increased and improved and you should 
add school construction to it. We will even- 
tually get to à general aid bill, The Federal 
Government has to provide the funds to do 
these things that are of prime importance. to 
the school districts, Ñ 

I am in hearty agreement with the pro- 
gram that we have will eventually evolve 


into a general aid program where the Federal 


Government provides a. reasonable share of 
the operating costs of the school. districts to 
do the things than you normally do in the 
school, But the Federal Government has not 
moved into that position yet. Until then we 
haye to continue these programs. 

Mr. BELL. Still, right now you favor the 
categorical approach and a greater increase 
in the categorical approach; is that correct? 

Mr. LUMLEY. I am just being realistic, Mr. 
Bell. I want to get all the programs we can 
get and the most money we can get. (P. 1063.) 

MR, JOHN M. LUMLEY” 

summary: Results have equalled expecta- 

tions: 8 
‘= Testimony < š 

Chairman PERKINS. Have, the effects and 
results obtained been as great as your orga- 
nization anticipated from your, best evalua- 
tions? 

Mr. LUMLEY. The answer is yes, Mr. Chair- 
man, As I said this morning, our evaluation 
has to be quite subjective at this time but on 
the basis of the reports that we have we be- 
lieve that it has had a tremendous, impact 
on education in the country. We believe it 
has, done the thing that the committee 
wanted it to do when it was enacted and of 
course, as you know, we congratulated this 
committee a number of times for taking this 
great forward step. (P. 1071.) 


MR. W. R. M’NEILL; SUPERINTENDENT OF BOWL- 
ING GREEN INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS; BOWLING 
GREEN, KY. 

Summary: Title 1 permits schools to do 
wine; they wouldn't otherwise have done. 

Testimony 

Chairman PERKINS. You Know, before we 
came forth with the categorical approach, we 
were doing very little toward assisting the 
disadvantaged child in the country. Do you 
feel that we have zeroed in in the right areas 
with the funds that we are expending? ~ 

Mr. MCNEILL. We are doing things now that 
we have wanted to do for years felt 
that we could not deprive one part of the 
community at the expense ‘of the other. We 
feel that by zeroing in, as you have just said, 
that you have given us this opportunity 
to—well, the Hoadètary 3 such a good ex- 
ample. 

Take the youngster in his formative years 


and emphasize some experiences, and we 


would like to, and others are doing it, they 
are able to carry it through the years and we 
would like to follow it on through, when 
they are second graders- and third graders, 
see to it that they have the experience that 
other children get normally but they don’t. 
Chairman PERKINS. That is why I empha- 
size the categorical approach, (P: 1006.) 
DR. SIDNEY P, MARLAND, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Summary: Supports, Public 2 89-10 in: 
present form. 
Testimony ` 


In sum, we find the content and theory of 
Public Law 89-10 to be sound and wise. 

No major changes are suggested at this 
time for the specific components of title I. 


With the exception of liberalizing the facili- 
ties-construction elements of the law, we 
urge its continued implementation in its 
present form. 

For the present, we recommend vigorous 
pursuit of the course of action now in motion, 
with full funding, and with the funds de- 
liveréd on time to the places where the chil- 
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dren of the poor desperately need them. (P. 
323.) 
„ SIDNEY P. MARLAND 

— A Categorical approach should 

be maintained. 
Testimony 

Mr, Quiz. What if the requirement of in- 
come was removed from your administering 
of the funds, and you had the responsibility 
to see that the funds went to the areas 
where the greatest educational deprivation 


bg (P. 351.) 
10 now as a member 


Dr, MARLAND. 

of the Council (National Advisory Council 
on the Education of Disadvantaged Chil- 
dren) in replying to that question. .. they 
would tend to say that the present cate- 
gorical restraints on ESEA are valid and are 
productive, and are efficient and should’ ‘be 
retained, 

I believe that as a superintendent of 
schools, if it were just I alone that were 
concerned with this, I would like to see a 
little more fluidity in the use of the funds, 
but not absolute freedom of general aid at 
this stage. 

Mr. Que. It would not necessarily be gen- 
eral aid. You still have the category that it 
would have to be for the educationally. aö- 
prno 

Dr. Martand. But you are saying that the 
judgment would rest at the local level as to 


how it would be used. That tends to be in 


the direction of general aid. I think that 
our Council would hold that at this stage of 
our evolution on this subject they would rec- 
ommend Congress hold to the present re- 
straints to assure that that money is spent 
where the law meant it to be and have 
universal guidelines that tell how to do it. 
(P. 352.) 

bps. SIDNEY: P, MARLAND 

Summary: Supports categorical approach 
in dealing with special problems. 3 

Testimony 


Dr. MARLAND. I suppose what I am saying, 
Mr. Goodell, is that this is, indeed, a prob- 
lem that ought to be solved locally and in 
the State legislatures, but it is not being 
solved there. Therefore, the condition is 80 
desperate that I call it to the attention of 
this committee as something that may have 
to be done on the basis of a categorical 
concern with the big cities of America who 
are not receiving. equitable shares of State 
concern. 

Mr. GOODELL. Would on like to suggest a 
formula of some type? 

Dr.: MARLAND. No. J am saying that you 
may have to get into some kind of categori- 
cal assistance to cities. (P. 389.) (en; 

DRi‘sIpDNEY P. MARLAND 

Summary: Sufficient flexibility in Title T. 

“Testimony . 

Mr. DeLLengack, Would we do better to 
shift very swiftly from a categorical aid to a 
broad- scale aid where the individual admin=- 
istering this could determine where those 
funds should be. concentrated and used in 
the area of greatest need? 

Dr. MaRLAND. No, I don’t think so, I think 
there is already sufficient: flexibility already 
in title I for each community to contrive 
their own programs for their peculiar needs. 
There is great flexibility in developing a pro- 
gram and submitting it for approval. 

So, so long as the target is the deprived 
child, the disadvantaged child, there is great 
freedom. Lam not suggesting a move toward 
general aid on that subject. The deprived 
child is the great concern of this country, 
of the Congress and of our schools. 

It 18 still important to concentrate our 
energies on him. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Do you feel that flexibili- 
ty within the area of the deprived child is 
sufficiently great to permit this concentra- 
tion to which Dr. Kirst was just speaking? 

Dr. MARLAND. I do. (Pp. 373-374). 
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DR. DUANE MATTIHEIS, COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Summary: An effective State plan would 
be essentially the same as the one in the Act. 


Testimony 


Mr. O'Hara. Then you would not envision 
this State plan would involve any different 
distribution or any different activities than 
are presently carried on, is that right? 

Dr. Marruets. That is just about correct 
in its entirety. I think there would be some 
things where we had a diffictlty in the first 
year where we would have provided for in 
a State plan and that would have been the 
redistribution of funds. 

I would think under any State plan we 
would want to provide for the distribution 
of funds not used by the school districts 
within the States, 

As I understand it this will not be com- 
pletely cleared up and taken up in this fiscal 
year either where the distribution of funds 
that are not used in a State are not made 


; immediately ayailable to other districts in 


the State. 

I think this could be very easily provided 
for in a State plan but basically the mis- 
sion of the act would not change it as I 
see it. 

Mr. O'Hara. Nor the kinds of activities 
carried on or the redistribution of funds 
accepted. 

Dr. MatrnHets. I think this is a basically 
correct idea; yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hara, We could take care of that 
objection by putting a redistribution for- 
mula right in there. 

Dr. MATTHEIS. Yes. (P. 1111.) 


DR, SAMUEL v. NOE, SUPERINTENDENT OF LOUIS- 
VILLE INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS, LOUISVILLE, 
KY. 

Summary: Title I permits schools to do 
things they wouldn’t otherwise have done. 


Testimony 
Mr. Nox. Mr. Chairman, you were asking 
about categorical aid against general aid, and 
all that has been said certainly is correct, 
that we have been able to do lots of things 
per we couldn't have done otherwise. (P. 
1006,) 


MR. RAY! PAGE, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, ILLINOIS 


Summary: Present formula cannot be im- 


proved on, 
Testimony 


Chairman PERKINS, Let me ask you a ques- 
tion. From your experience as a State school 
superintendent, as long as we have this cate- 
gorical program, how could you more equi- 
tably, on the basis of need, reach the needy 
youngster than We are reaching the needy 
youngster at the present time, as long as we 
nu ve this categorical approach? 

Mr. Pace. I am afraid that I could not give 
you a formula at this moment that would 
do that. (P. 485.) 


MR. HARRY SPARKS, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, KENTUCKY 
Summary: Present formula works well. 
Testimony 

Mr. GoopEtt. How would you feel about a 
provision that gave the States the authority 
to allocate within the State itself, to the 
school districts? 

Mr. Sparks. We can do it more effectively 
on the basis of need. But we would have to 
follow a formula similar to what has been 
applied. tu 

We haven't objected to the formula that 
you have applied at the national level, but 
we could, we might be able to meet need to 
some extent but as far as we are concerned 
it has worked very satisfactorily. (P. 484.) 
MR. ERNEST STAPLETON, ASSISTANT SUPERIN- 

TENDENT OF SCHOOLS, ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 

Summary: Categorical aid has focused 
attention on the disadvantaged child. 
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Testimony 

Mr. HATHAWAY. There is one question I 
would like all of you to comment on. That is 
on categorical versus general aid to educa- 
tion. I would be interested in having your 
observations on it. 

Mr. STAPLETON. I will make this general 
observation, that we have discussed this 
question and our feeling is somewhat that 
the categorical has given us some target 
areas to focus,on and that some of the pro- 
grams we have developed, programs, 
what have you, all of the programs that 
again have been indicated here today, have 
been brought about to a certain extent by 
categorical aid. 

I recognize that many people would not 
agree with this, but this is, as I say, some- 
thing we E a plus for 
categorical aid. 

We would want to show that as a point. 
(P. 887.) 

MR. ERNEST STAPLETON a 

Summary: General ‘aid would result in a 
diffusion of effort in dealing “with the ‘dis- 
advantaged child. 

Testimony. 

Chairman Prrxins. I would like to ask Dr. 
Breit, and have the comment of you other 
two gentlemen, whether you feel that if you- 
had a general Federal aid program, as a com- 
plete substitute for the categorical approach, 
that we now have under title I, involving the 
same amount of money, do you feel that the 
disadvantaged would reap the benefits to the 
extent they are now receiving benefits under 
title I of ESEA? 3 

Mr. STAPLETON. I would agree with my col- 
leagues here. We obviously would still face, 
under general aid, the decision of priorities, 
and I have a feeling that there might be a 
different ranking of priorities, a diffusion of“ 
participation of them, which I think the ma- 
jority ... (pp. 897-898.) ` 

MR. ERNEST STAPLETON 

Summary: Title I money is correctly 
placed and spent in most ee 
manner. 

Testimony 

Chairman PERKINS. Now a couple of other 
questions. Do you feel that we are placing 
this money under title I of ESEA to the 
greatest possible advantage at the present 
time, considering the needs at the elemen- 
tary-secondary level? 

Mr. STAPLETON. I believe that it is being 
placed correctly, I am made mindful of the 
fact that perhaps our district, other districts, 
perhaps, should view the research available 
today, and do a little more in terms of satu- 
rating at the earlier grades 

We have heard comments to the effect 
that we have had patchwork, remedial work, 
at later stages, in secondary, and while I be- 
leve that these programs are necessary, and 
that we need to continue them, and have 
good programs at other levels, I believe there 
needs to be a concern for saturation of serv- 
ices for the disadvantaged, under ‘this pro- 
gram, at the earlier grades, (P. 898.) 


Mr. Chairman, in 1965, we in the Con- 
gress made the determination of pri- 
ority. We said that our educational aid 
shall go where it is most needed. The 
program is working well. All of this taken 
into consideration; I contend this is not 
the time to back off before it has shown 
what it can do. This is no time to leave 
the deserving school districts of the 
country holding an empty bag. And, Mr.. 
Chairman, the Quie substitute would 
jerk the rug out from under thousands 
of school districts in this Nation and 
especially in the rural areas where the. 
money is most urgently needed and 
where in many areas they have just be- 
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gun to transport their children in jeeps 
and other means of vehicular transporta- 
tion, over rough roads, in order to get 
them to a school building for the first 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, the District, of Colum- 
bia is a good example of the inequitable 
distribution of funds from the stand- 
point of need under the Quie proposal. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Quiz] will 
argue that the District of Columbia has, 
perhaps, the highest per capita income 
in the Nation. But this bill zeroes in 
where a real need exists. 

Mr. Chairman, the formula written 
into the Quie proposal is inequitable to 
the areas of the greatest need. If adopt- 
ed, it would bring about a cutback in the 
funds for the District of Columbia, which 
illustration goes to show how the Quie 
substitute would disrupt successfully in- 
novated programs and practices 
throughout the entire program in the 
past. 

Mr. Chairman, the principal factor in- 
volved in the formula which has been 
proposed by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota Mr. Que] stems from the so-called 
Hill-Burton formula, which ‘approach 
was put into effect in the NDEA at a time 
after the first sputnik went up and at a 
time when we needed scientists and en- 
gineers. This was done at a time when 
we wanted to obtain scientists and engi- 
neers from every section of the country 
from which we could possibly obtain 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, the Quie formula is 
based on school-age population and the 
average income per child in that State, 
as compared to these same factors in all 
the States. At this point I would like to 
provide the following analysis of the Quie 
and the committee formulas: 
COMPARISON OF FORMULAE COMPONENTS AND 

Errects UNDER H.R. 7819 AND H.R. 8983, 

FISCAL YEAR 1969 

H.R. 8983 (QUIE AMENDMENT) 

The formula for distribution of funds un- 
der H.R. 8988 uses the per capita income per 
child and the total number of school age 
children in each State as the basic variables 
on which to compute each State's allocation. 
Using the per capita income per child figure, 
the inverse ratio for each State to all other 
States is determined, thus giving more to 
those States which have the lowest per cap- 
ita income per child, Outer limits of .3333 
and 6666 are established; States whose ratio 
falls below the lower figure are brought up 
to the minimum, and States whose ratio is 
higher than .6666 are brought down to that 
number. The ratio factor is then used in 
conjunction with the number of school age 
children to determine each State's share of 
available funds. 

If the formula were allowed, to operate 
freely (that is, with no outer limits), it 
would indeed put larger amounts per school 
age child in those States with lowest per 
child incomes. However, when minimum and 
maximum ratio limits are imposed, varia- 
tions among States are obscured. Thus, when 
we compare allocations under this formula 
with those under the ESEA formulae, we 
find that ESEA is more successful in getting 
funds into the States with lower per child 
incomes, even though it does not use that 
factor at all for computation purposes. For 
instance, the Quie formula puts significantly 
lower amounts into the sixteen Southern 
and border States, even though fourteen of 
these States fall in the lower half of the 
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Nation in per child income and account for 
nine out of the bottom ten States. We also 
discover that of the seventeen States whose 
per child income is above the national aver- 
age, eleven receive more under the Quie for- 
mula than under ESEA. 

The Quie formula also does not take into 
account the anomaly caused by an area with 
a high per child income which also has great 
need because of concentrations of poverty. 
The District of Columbia, for instance, has 
the highest per child income in the Nation; 
it also is among the Nation’s leaders in 
delinquency, poverty, and lack of educational 
achievement among its youngsters. 

H.R. 7819 (COMMITTEE BILL) 

The bulk (80%) of the funds to be dis- 
tributed under this bill in Fx 1969 are con- 
tained in Title I) The Title I formula is 
based on two primary factors: first, the sum 
of the numbers of children from low-income 
families. and those in other categories of 
deprived children (children on welfare, mi- 
grants, neglected, delinquent, and handi- 
capped) and second, on one-half of a per- 
pupil expenditure figure for each State, 
which is derived from the higher of the State 
or national per pupil average expenditure. 
The product of these two factors established 
a maximum allocation for each county in the 
United States. Funds made available on this 
basis are to be used in those schools which 
have the highest concentrations of economi- 
cally deprived children. 

Unlike the Quie formula, which estab- 
lished a general State-wide index, the Title 
I method pinpoints funds into those areas 
in each State which have the highest con- 
centrations of poverty. The inclusion of 
children in families on welfare, for instance, 
assutes that the major cities in the North, 
in which there are intense concentrations of 
poverty in spite of a high per child income, 
recéive extra funds to educate these chil- 
dren. The use of whichever is higher of the 
national or, State per-pupil expenditure as- 
sures that States which fall below the average 
national per-pupil expenditure. get credited 
for at least the national average, while 
those who fall above it get credit for what 
they are already spending. If half the State 
per pupil expenditure alone is used, as it 
is now under Title I, Mississippi gets only 
half the amount per child ($136) that Cali- 
fornia does ($273). Using half the State or 
national average, however, Mississippi would 
get $250 per child to California’s $273. 

The Title I formula also has some equaliz- 
ing effect within States, because districts 
with concentrations of poverty and low per- 
pupil expenditure benefit from the fact that 
the State or national average is used in com- 
puting their allotments. . 

The formulae for Titles II, III, and V use 
a more general index. Allotments under 
Title II are based on the school enrollment 
in each State. The Title III formula is based 
on à combination of the number of school 
age children and the total State population. 
The Title V formula is a combination of an 
identical flat grant to each State plus a rel- 
ative. grant based on school-age population, 
None of these formulae take into account any 
index based on financial need within the 


State. 


Mr. Chairman, under the Quie sub- 
stitute new and elaborate forms of the 
reporting procedures will be required. 
Considering the manner in which the 
various categories have been narrowed, 
much more bookkeeping will be neces- 
sary than at present, in my judgment; 
and, depending upon which substitute 
you read. If one reads the last one with a 
number; he should read sections 701 or 
702 through about section 706. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
all of us should understand that if we 
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accept the Quie proposal we are embark- 
ing upon a path that will surely lead to 
the destruction of all the impacted aid- 
to-education programs. We worked for 
years before we were able to get the im- 
pacted aid formula pegged to one-half 
the national average per pupil expendi- 
ture. We were not able to attain that 
goal until 1957 or 1958, I remember when 
the State of Mississippi received the pay- 
ment of $35 per pupil, whereas the State 
of New York received a payment of $250 
per pupil, 

Mr. Chairman, Federal aid must be 
granted upon the basis of need, if we 
are going to justify this program, in 
my judgment. This is the formula which. 
we wrote into the committee bill, when 
it is fully funded. 

Mr. Chairman, if we shelve that for- 
mula in this pending bill, that the Quie 
substitute proposes, would there not be. 
a similar drive to do the same thing in 
impact aid legislation? 

Mr. Chairman, we crossed that bridge 
last year. Many of us were against the 
recommendation by the administration 
which had followed the report of the 
Stanford research people, because we 
felt that those recommendations were 
not correct in substantially cutting funds 
in this program. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the important 
aspects of the committee bill is the fact 
that it permits school administrators to 
plan a little farther ahead than the 
present school term. rt 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion it is im- 
portant that we extend this aid bill 
through fiscal year 1969. 

You know, Mr. Chairman, one of the 
most amazing things is this: When one 
looks at these Quie bills, particularly the 
last one at which I looked, we find that 
it purports to be a continuing program 
with an open end authorization—with a 
t wig authorization—through fiscal 

It would appear to me with all these 
reports existing to the categorical ap- 
proach it is most difficult for me to 
understand just what has brought about 
that change of heart. But I am sure this 
body is not going to let an alert, astute 
salesman and one of the great legislators 
in this body sell this body a pig in a poke. 
And that would be just what the Quie 
substitute would be if we bought that. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not yet men- 
tioned the great anxiety that is seeping 
through the educational community. to- 
day in this great debate which threatens’ 
through the Quie proposal to destroy 
the church-state harmony which has de- 
veloped in connection with ESEA: But 
vou and I know the church versus state 
issue is lurking, ready to destroy the Fed- 
eral aid program just as it helped frus- 
trate all of our efforts for 20 years; = ~ 

In many States the present program 
involving private school pupils would in 
most cases simply end right then’ and 
there. These are States in which the 
funds are required to be separate, and 
are not to be commingled, and which 
some attorneys general have so ruled. 
But would it not be better to call educa- 
tors and different lawyers throughout the 
country before the committee and let 
them tell whether or not the State laws 
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would be applicable, even though the 
fiinds were not commiingled with State 
funds? i 

“There is much of solid opinion among 
good lawyers in this country that through 
the block grant approaeli the State laws 
would be applicable, and if that be the 
case utter chaos would develop, and cer- 
tainly we should explore situations of 
that type before the committee. 

About 33 State constitutions prohibit 
school officials from spending public 
money for nonpublic purposes. The har- 
mony which has been so carefully de- 
veloped: over the past few years as to en- 
able us to give additional assistance to 
children; not States, but children, is in 
sérious jeopardy if we accept too hastily 
this action. j 

Let us not delude ourselves by embrac- 
ing the general aid principle at this time 
and abandoning our target approach. 

The gentleman from Minnesota claims 
he is not abandoning the target ap- 
proach. His bill and the State plans and 
the Federal plans would require that 50 
percent which is sent from the State to 
the commissioner's be spent in the edu- 
cation of the disadvantaged. How much 
of that money would reach to the dis- 
advantaged areas as we define the disad - 
vantaged areas? I would say not 5 per- 
cent, in my honest judgment, would ever 
get there. So that it just disrupts the 
whole present program. 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PERKINS. I will yield in just a 
few moments. 

Mr. Chairman, who can fail to remem- 
ber how many times in nearly 20 years 
how close we moved toward having a 
Federal school aid bill concluded, and we 
always lost out because of the church- 
state issue, primarily. 

The principle we followed was that 
the Federal Government money was to 
be spent on the individual child in work- 
ing out the elementary school bill provi- 
sions. It was not to be spent to help a 
church. It was not to be spent to help a 
parish or a State or a school district. It 
was; I repeat, to be spent to help a child. 
It was thus that we have been able to 
help those pupils. If we want to continue 
to meet these urgent needs we are going 
to have to continue for a time, at least, 
with the categorical approach in provid- 
ing Federal financial aid to elementary 
and secondary schools, 

At this point let me stress the Teacher 
Corps authorization in the committee 
bill although it will be treated more com- 
prehensively by others later. The Teach- 


er Corps is intended to improve the same’ 


schools that are being benefited under 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. Corps members are to be 
used in the schools which are the tar- 
get areas of need in title I. In other 
words, this amendment adds a new part 
(b) to title I, extending authorizations 
for the Corps and strengthening the local 
agency role in the utilization of teach- 
ing teams from the Corps. 

When the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act was passed in 1965, the 
Congress voted a 1-year authorization for 
its program. 

Last year we were able to extend the 
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program through fiscal year 1968. But 
the witnesses. from all parts of the 
country were concerned, more than. by 
any other factor, by the untimely author- 
izations and the untimely appropria- 
tions. It was for that reason we propose 
here to extend the Elementary and See- 
ondary Act through fiscal year 1969. 

School officials across the country have 
testified to the difficulties they face in 
adjusting their educational planning to 
Federal. authorization and. appropria- 
tions schedules: The school year runs 
from September to June. Unless in the 
early spring school authorities know how 
much money is going to be available to 
them for the next school year they are 
unable to hire the best teachers and plan 
the best programs. Although this exten- 
sion will not guarantee the amounts to 
be available for the next 2 fiscal years, it 
will act as a Federal commitment to the 
program’s continuation and will provide 
our school districts with some basis on 
which to plan. 

Programs conducted under this act 
have made a substantial favorable im- 
pact on our Nation’s educational systems. 
The strides made toward the achieve- 
ment of quality education for all chil- 
dren, in my opinion, thoroughly justify 
the continuation of this Federal promise 
to the schoolchildren of our country. 

Briefly let me describe the purpose of 
each title of the act which we propose to 
amend, and why it must be continued in 
the coming years. 

Title I of the act provides for grants to 
local educational agencies, through State 
departments of education, to establish 
programs to meet the needs of educa- 
tionally disadvantaged children, the chil- 
dren of the urban slum and the remote 
rural area. Last year an estimated 8.3 
million deprived children benefited from 
these programs, conducted by more.than 
17,000 school districts in all 50 States, the 
District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, 


the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Terri- 


tory of the Pacific. 

The programs conducted by local 
schools across the country recognized the 
close link between poverty and educa- 
tional failure. Almost 5 percent of title 
I funds were spent on food and health 
services for children whose prior efforts 
to learn had been hampered by hunger 
and poor health. Past learning gaps were 
also met, as two-thirds of the funds spent 


the first year for instruction were spent 


on language, arts, and remedial reading. 
For the second year, school districts 
experienced some difficulty in hiring the 
specialists necessary for the successful 
conduct of some programs for the dis- 
advantaged. It is my hope that Teacher 
Corps members, specially trained in edu- 
cation of deprived children, may alleviate 
this personnel shortage to some degree. 
Many school districts utilized teacher 
aides in their programs, thus freeing 
highly trained teachers for more profes- 
sional duties. In our report, the commit- 
tee applauded this use of subprofessionals 
and urged their increased utilization. In 
a time of manpower shortage in the edu- 
cation professions, special training for 
professional staff, use of subprofessional 
teacher aides, and new recruitment 
methods are absolutely essential. 
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Past accomplishments fully justify ex- 
tension of thé title through fiscal year 
1969. However, the committee was 
greatly concerned that budget estimates 
and appropriations were inadequate to 
enable the distribution formula to oper- 
ate equitably. The title I formula author- 
izes $1,363,962,696 for fiscal year 1967; 
only $1,053,410,000 was appropriated. 
For fiseal year 1968, the act provides for 
a substantial increase in payments to lo- 
cal educational agencies, principally’ be- 
cause the low-income factor increasés 
from $2,000 to $3,000 and because half 
the national average per pupil expendi- 
ture will be used in formula computation 
for those States whose per pupil expendi- 
tures are below the national average. 

Therefore, if the formula were fully 
funded for fiscal year 1968, $2,442,337,720 
would need to be appropriated; the budg- 
et estimate for the fiscal year is $1.2 bil- 
lion, or about half. If the 1966 amend- 
ments were to go into effect in fiscal year 
1968, many local school districts would 
suffer severe cutbacks in funds. Since 
one of the unique aspects of title I is its 
local educational agency eligibility for 
funds, which assures program continuity 
from year to year, implementation of 
the amended formula would be self-de- 
feating. For this reason, the committee 
recommends. an amendment which 
would prevent the use of the $3,000 low- 
income factor and national average ex- 
penditure unless funds are appropriated 
to fully fund and implement the formula, 
including those specific changes. 

The second part of the law—title I1— 
provides funds for textbooks, library 
books, and other instructional materials. 
There can be no doubt that many of our 
Nation’s schools have desperate need for 
such books. When title II was passed, 
more than two out of three public ele- 
mentary schools had no libraries at all, 
and more than eight out of 10 lacked 
trained librarians. Public schools spent 
an average of $2.28 per pupil per year 
on books, well below the recommended 
professional standards of $4 to $6. 

Title II has gone far to meet these 
needs. State plans indicate that 49 mil- 
lion students and 1.9 million teachers in 
public and nonpublic elementary schools 
now have access to books and materials 
acquired with Federal assistance. 

Since title II is operated on a State 
plan basis, 5 percent, or a minimum of 
$50,000, of each State's allotment is 
available to cover administrative ex- 
penses. State educational. agencies. are 
making imaginative use of these funds, 
using them to conduct workshops, to 
provide consultant services, and to pre- 
pare publications for inservice teacher 
education in selecting and utilizing in- 
structional materials. In addition, 13 
States are developing instructional ma- 
terials centers for demonstration and 
evaluation, and 19 States have added 
school library supervisors to their staffs. 

Last year the Congress added two new 
groups of children—Indian children in 
schools operated by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs of the Department of the Interior 
and children in overseas dependent 
schools operated by the Department of 
Defense. These provisions received only a 
l-year authorization. Therefore, we rec- 
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ommend that they be extended through 
fiscal year 1969, consistent with the rest 
of the act. 

Title III of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act provides for Sup- 
plementary Educational Centers and 
Services. This title has two purposes: 
First, to stimulate and assist in the pro- 
vision of vitally needed educational serv- 
ices not otherwise available in a district’s 
schools in sufficient quantity and qual- 
ity; and second, to develop exemplary 
educational programs to serve as models 
for regular school programs. Since the 
titles enactment, in 1965, more than 
4.000 proposals have been submitted by 
9,000 school districts. The Commissioner 
of Education, acting upon recommenda- 
tions of the States and educational ex- 
perts, approved 1,202 proposals costing 
$89 million. These programs have 
reached nearly 10 million public and 
nonpublie school pupils, 93,000 preschool 
children, 250,000 out-of-school youth, 
255,000 classroom teachers, and 131,000 
parents and other adults. 

The State educational agencies are to 
be commended for the outstanding job 
they have done in reviewing and recom- 
mending project approvals. Testimony 
heard before the committee provided 
convincing evidence that the Office of 
Education gives major consideration to 
their recommendations. Indeed, ‘several 
States with strong State education agen- 
cies have developed comprehensive State 
plans for title III centers and services, 
and in these States such plans were given 
prime consideration in project approval. 
It is my earnest hope that eventually, 
partially through the assistance of title V, 
all State educational agencies will be 
able to undertake this responsibility. 

Only one amendment to title III is pro- 
posed. Last year we again amended the 
title to provide for participation of In- 
dian children in BIA schools and of chil- 
dren in DOD overseas schools. Like the 
provision in title II, this received only 
a 1-year authorization. We recommend 
the provision’s extension through fiscal 
year 1969, consistent with the authoriza- 
tion for the rest of the title. 

Title V of the act—designed to 
strengthen the capabilities of State edu- 
cational agencies—may eventually prove 
to be the act’s most important title. 
When the title was passed in 1965, the 
committee heard repeated testimony con- 
cerning the woeful inadequacies of many 
State departments of education: Years of 
Federal programs of assistance to ele- 
mentary and secondary education, with 
funds made available for staffing at the 
State level, had thrown the staffing pat- 
terns of many State agencies badly out 
of balance. The States responded eagerly 
to the challenge of title V—a challenge 
to assess their own weaknesses and to de- 
velop programs to strengthen themselves. 
During the first year, they attempted to 
fill 1.800 positions in State departments 
of education. Unfortunately, the lack of 
trained personnel which plagues all our 
education programs again proved the 
bottleneck; only 1,000 persons were hired, 
522 of them professional. 

We are proposing an amendment to 
the formula by which 85 percent of title 
V funds are presently distributed. The 
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current formula discriminates against 
smaller and more sparsely populated 
States, which may be among the needi- 
est, since it is based strictly on public 
school enrollment. To correct this in- 
equity, the committee recommends a 
change in the allotment formula: of the 
funds available for allocation among the 
States, 40 percent will be allotted equal- 
ly and the remaining 60 percent will be 
allotted on the basis of public school en- 
rollment. } 

The committee is also recommending a 
new part B to title V, which will aliow 
States to conduct systematic, compre- 
hensive, long-range planning. The States 
indicated that they wanted to use title 
V funds to plan educational programs; 
however, other needs were seen to be 
more pressing, and the amount of 
money available was insufficient to plan 
effectively. Therefore, we have added a 
new part to title V specifically for such 
long-range planning. States will be able 
to use their allocation to set educational 
goals, establish ‘priorities, and to plan 
means of achieving goals. Seventy-five 
percent of the funds under this part 
would be allocated according to the fol- 
lowing formula: 40 percent would be al- 
located equally among the States and 60 
percent would be allocated on the basis 
of the State’s population. The remain- 
ing 25 percent would be reserved to the 
Commissioner of Education for special 
projects grants and contracts, in most 
instances of a multi-State or regional 
nature. 

Since a new part has been added to 
title V, the committee recommends a 
change in the authorization, making 
$65 million available for fiseal year 1968 
and $80 million for fiscal year 1969. Of 
the total authorization, 70 percent would 
be spent for programs designed to 
strengthen State educational agencies— 
the present title V—and.30 percent would 
be available for the new program of 
comprehensive educational planning. 

Title VI of the act—providing special 
program for the education of handi- 
capped children—was added last year. 
The Ad Hoc Subcommittee on the Handi- 
capped, which the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Carey] headed, heard testi- 
mony from numerous witnesses on the 
pressing needs for personnel recruit- 
ment, training, and program support, and 
research in the area of education of the 
handicapped. The Congress added title 
VI spetifically to meet these needs. 

It is estimated that 300,000 teachers 
and other professional personnel spe- 
cifically trained for work with handi- 
capped children will be needed within the 
next decade; at present there are only 
70,000. Therefore, we propose a nation- 
wide recruitment and information dis- 
semination effort designed to attract 
people into the profession. An authori- 
zation of $1 million is proposed to support 
such activities during fiscal year 1968. 

Another major problem in the area 
of education of the handicapped is the 
identification of handicapping condi- 
tions. All too many children needlessly 
fail to learn because of unidentified 
physical or mental handicaps. Therefore, 
the committee recommends establish- 
ment of regional resource centers, de- 
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signed to test and evaluate the needs of 
handicapped children and to develop 
educational programs to meet these 
needs, with an authorization of 87.5 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1968. 

One of the most successful existing 
Federal programs in the area of special 
education is the captioned films for the 
deaf program, This program has four 
major components: research, production 
of films, dissemination, and training. We 
propose expansion of this highly success- 
ful program for all handicapping condi- 
tions, with an additional authorization 
of $1 million for the expanded program 
for fiscal year 1968. 

The committee has also proposed a 
change in Public Law 88-164, to allow 
the Commissioner of Education to con- 
tract with private educational or re- 
search agencies and organizations. This 
change would allow the research pro- 
gram to take advantage of the expertise 
of private as well as public educational 
and research agencies and organizations. 

The committee also recommends that 
the National Teacher Corps program be- 
come a special part of title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 
It would be extended through fiscal year 
1969, with authority to enable a teacher- 
intern who began his practical and aca- 
demic training during fiscal year 1969 to 
continue his program for 1 more year. 
The authorizations for recruitment, en- 
rollment, and training of Teacher Corps 
members will be contained in separate 
legislation dealing with the Higher Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1967. 

The committee heard repeated testi- 
mony emphasizing the great successes 
the Teacher Corps has enjoyed during 
the past year. School official after school 
official bore witness to the efficacy of 
Teacher Corpsmen employed in his 
school. Today, 1,213 Teacher Corps mem- 
bers, experienced teachers and teacher- 
interns, are engaged in service in 275 
schools in 111 school systems. They spend 
part of each week working in a school 
which has requested their services, and 
part of the week at a nearby university 
working toward their master’s degrees. 
The training they receive will make them 
specialists in the education of disadvan- 
taged children, a new curriculum for 
many of our Nation’s teacher training 
institutions. Repeatedly, the committee 
heard evidence from deans of education 
that they now look to their Teacher 
Corps programs as a means of testing 
new concepts of teacher training. 

Since members of the Teacher Corps 
work in elementary and secondary 
schools across the country, the commit- 
tee made their legislative authority for 
such work part of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, a new part B 
to title I. In addition, several amend- 
ments to the existing Teacher Corps au- 
thority were adopted: 

Teacher-interns are now paid at the 
lowest rate for a full-time teacher paid 
by the school system in which they teach. 
To assure that no corpsman will receive 
a financial windfall, the committee pro- 
poses that they be paid at such rate, or 
at the rate of $75 per week plus $15 per 
dependent, whichever is lower. 

State educational agency approval of 
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the local educational agency’s request for 
Corps members would be required. 

Teacher Corps members could be as- 
signed to a migrant group not in a regu- 
lar school, if the number of children 
made it feasible and if the children were 
being taught by a public or other non- 

Profit agency. This will allow Corps 
members to serve some of our country’s 
most disadvantaged children, children 
they were formerly unable to teach be- 
cause they were not regularly enrolled 
in a school. 

Corps members would be permitted, 
under a committee amendment, to teach 
in schools operated by the Bureau of In- 

dian Affairs. Again, these children suffer 
extreme educational deprivation and 
could well benefit from the specialized 
services provided by Teacher Corps 
members. 

We also recommend that the “local 
control” section be amended to make 
clear what has always been Teacher 
Corps practice—that no corpsman may 
be assigned to a local educational agency 
unless the agency finds the corpsman 
acceptable. 

To support the portion of Teacher 
“Corps activity which is part B of title 
I—the making of grants to local educa- 
tional agencies to enable such agencies 
-to utilize teaching teams in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schoo] systems—the 
committee recommends an authorization 
of $21 million for fiscal year 1968 and 
$25 million for fiscal year 1969. 

In addition, the committee proposes 
several technical amendments to Public 
Laws 815 and 874—assistance to feder- 
ally impacted areas. The definition of 
“Federal property” used in both laws is 
amended to make it clear that property 
taxes paid on any interest in Federal 
property are also to be deducted from a 
local educational agency’s entitlement. 
The disaster provisions authorized by 
Public Law 89-313, providing special re- 
lief to school districts experiencing major 
disasters, would be extended through fis- 
cal year 1972. Relief would also be au- 
thorized in cases where construction of 
public school facilities is made necessary 
because of the destruction of private 
school facilities which will not be re- 
placed. Other technical amendments 
would modify present requirements for 
eligibility for disaster relief with respect 
to the amount of local effort required 
and the minimum damage involved; the 
amendments would change the level of 
restoration to the level of education pro- 
vided during the disaster, thereby taking 
into account a district’s improvement of 
its educational system. Disaster relief 
would be extended to technical, voca- 
tional, and other special schools oper- 
ated by public agencies other than local 
educational agencies; these schools cur- 
rently are not eligible for assistance if 
destroyed or damaged by a major dis- 
aster. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize 
that the progress made under the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
is only a beginning of efforts to provide 
quality educational opportunities to all. 
As President Johnson said in his recent 
message on health and education; we 
have quite a job ahead of us—“ to solve 
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old problems, to create new institutions, 
to fulfill the potential of each individual 
in our land.” The programs we discuss 
tee A will do much to achieve these 
goals. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman from Kentucky has made a very 
excellent statement in support of the 
bill. The gentleman raised the issue of 
whether or not private school children 
would be able to participate under the 
Quie amendment. Does the gentleman 
have any figures at all from the Office 
of Education to indicate how many dol- 
lars have gone and are now going into 
private and parochial schools under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, as it is presently written? 

Mr. PERKINS. No funds are going in- 
to private or parochial schools as such. 
About 12 or 13 percent of the funds are 
going for special services and special 
programs that serve the so-called pa- 
rochial school children, about one-half 
million of them under title I, alone. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. So 12 to 
13 percent of the total funding is going 
to help private school children; is that 
correct? 

Mr. PERKINS. It is going to help the 
children—and not the schools. It is help- 
ing the children in special programs 
whether it be a school breakfast or re- 
medial reading course or whatever it 
may be—it is to provide something spe- 
cial for the students over and beyond the 
general programs available in their 
school system. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman on his very fine dis- 
cussion of the committee reported bill 
and of the valuable provisions in it. 

In my judgment, many of the pro- 
visions would be endangered by the Quie 
substitute. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman for clarification with reference 
to the difference between the two bills 
with regard to education for Indian 
children. 

I have heard from several quarters, 
and I think the Secretary of the Interior 
stated the other day, that the Quie bill 
neglected to provide for Indian children 
not in Indian schools. 

Mr. PERKINS. Some of the Quie sub- 
stitutes did not include or take care of 
the Indian children. 

The committee bill takes care of the 
Indian children in title I, I, and III 
and not only in the schools that are 
operated by the Department of the In- 
terior but in other schools in the com- 
munity—that is, all the Indians that are 
counted under the committee bill. That 
was the result of an amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
MEEDs]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am very pleased 
to hear the gentleman say that and I 
want to compliment the gentleman from 
eee for making this contribu- 

on. 
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I have been concerned about the lan- 
guage in the bill as it appeared to restrict 
aid for Indian children to those children 
in Indian schools or to those on reser- 
vations. 

Mr. PERKINS. That is the trouble 
with the Quie substitute. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin evidently was trying to 
reach out and cover so many things, and 
omitted some things and then he thought 
maybe it would be helpful and then he 
would introduce another substitute. It 
has been really difficult to keep up with 
the situation. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. ` 

Mr. QUIE. I think we ought to clear 
up this one thing. That is—there was no 
Quie substitute and there will be no Quie 
substitute. 

Mr. PERKINS. Well, call it the Quie 
amendment or Quie amendments—it 
does not matter whether it is a substi- 
tute—it is something that serves the 
same purpose. 

Mr. QUIE. I made it clear in the com- 
mittee that in the bill you provide for 
assistance to Indian children, children 
overseas, and you provide for migrant 
children and handicapped children and 
that will remain intact. 

My amendment does one thing—it puts 
the general purposes of title I, II, III, 
and V together under one grant of 
money—to be administered through one 
State grant and the money is to be re- 
ceived under one formula. That is what 
was done and to bring up these side issues 
is clearly. irrelevant. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I recognize the good will 
of the gentleman from Minnestota [Mr. 
Qum] in making the point that his 
amendment or substitute or whatever 
name he chooses to call it would do no 
disservice to migrants, Indians, and the 
handicapped. But the record is not cor- 
rect on that as he states it. In the admin- 
istration bill three new programs for 
the handicapped are enumerated and 
authorized in the bill. I will name them. 
They are: First, regional resource centers 
for improvement of the education of 
handicapped children, recruitment of 
personnel information on education of 
the handicapped, and additional pro- 
grams for occupational help for the 
handicapped. 

None of these are spelled out in the 
gentleman’s amendment, and these new 
steps would be lost. This is typical. The 
gentleman attempts to amend every time 
a defect is noted by the committee. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. MEEDS. To clarify the point that 
the gentleman from Oklahoma raised, I 
would like to point out that what the 
gentleman has said is precisely correct. 
Under the amendments to the bill now 
before us, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
could only put money into schools on 
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Indian reservations, Under the commit- 
tee bill those funds would also be avail- 
able for private and public schools. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s 
time has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for Federal aid to 
education. Our States, counties, and com- 
munities have spent themselves dry in 
the attempt to raise their standards 
of education. Those parents who have 
chosen to send their children to private 
schools are faced with tuition costs be- 
yond their ability to pay. 

Equality of opportunity through edu- 
cation is a “must” in any democracy. 

Why then, one might ask, did 88 Con- 
gresses fail to act in providing this aid? 
Why then did the children of our Na- 
tion fail to demand this Federal assist- 
ance? 

The late Senator Robert A. Taft, re- 
alizing the great need in our less affluent 
States, made an all-out effort to enact 
such legislation. He failed. 

The Congress of that time, supported 
by the people, turned down the legisla- 
tion because of their fear of Federal bu- 
reaucratic dominance over the programs 
by which their children would receive 
their education. 

As a firm believer, in Federal aid to 
education, I would hope that it would 
prevail. I want the people of our Nation 
to accept it. I believe that they have 
done so and will continue to do so only 
as long as they feel that the Congress 
will provide those safeguards that will 
prevent some Federal bureaucrat from 
encroaching on the field that properly 
belongs to our local school officials. 

I believe that the people and the school 
administrators would have more con- 
fidence in this legislation had it origi- 
nated in this body. The bill before us is 
the Howe bill. It has been marked sacro- 
sanct’'—not to be touched by unholy 
congressional hands. 

Yes, Commissioner Howe is still with 
us. They took him out. of the kitchen 
when the heat got too high, but I would 
remind you that the red-hot stove is 
still there. Mr. Howe has moved into 
cooler kitchens, but I do predict that his 
future guidelines will raise their tem- 
peratures, as well. 

Commissioner Howe is more of an 
educational theorist rather than an ad- 
ministrator. His background in this field 
is decidedly limited. 

We have had-some sad experiences 
with these bureaucratic-drawn bills in 
the past few years. Without exception, 
they have had well-sounding, vote- 
getting titles. They, too, came down to 
us with a “mustn’t touch” label. 

Those of us who would have amended 
them so that they might have lived up 
to the promise of their titles were labeled 
as irresponsible“ —a pet White House 
epithet. for those who question any ad- 
ministration proclamation. 


Many of my good friends of the same 


political party as the administration 
had these same doubts about the effec- 
tiveness of the legislation that was be- 
ing steamrollered through the Congress. 
Against their better judgment, they 
went along.“ They knew that much of 
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this legislation would come back to 
haunt them—and that it did in the 
1966 elections. 

The “credibility gap” reached down 
and engulfed them. They found that the 
proferred “White House mantle of pro- 
tection” was but a heavy weight that 
foundered them, 

If those men were able to be with us 
today, I feel certain that they would 
agree to the statements that I have 
made. Unfortunately for them, they were 
found to be expendable. 

I mention these things because the 
legislation that is before us pursues this 
same course, The full force of the long 
familiar administration blast has been 
directed at Congressman Qu because 
he dared to offer those very safeguards 
that the people thought essential in any 
Federal act affecting the education of 
our children. 

Vice President HUMPHREY has taken 
the leadership in this attack. He did not 
attack the proposed Quie amendments. 
Instead, he chose to raise a smokescreen 
of church-state envolvement that simply 
does not exist. 

This is not the first time that the Vice 
President has locked horns with his fel- 
low Minnesotan. Such a confrontation 
took place last fall in Minnesota and the 
Vice President suffered a double defeat. 


The Vice President took to national. 


television to make his attack in impugn- 
ing the motives of Congressman QUIE. 
Those of us in this body know that 
ALBERT QUI is dedicated to the principle 
of equality of education for all. He would 
not deny the benefits of Federal aid to 
any schoolchild. 

He played a leading role in developing 
the national defense student loan pro- 
gram as a part of NDEA. He led the fight 
to include grants in President Kennedy’s 
proposal for loans for college facilities 
construction, without which the great 
progress made by our colleges and uni- 
versities since 1963 would have been im- 
possible. He played a major part in shap- 
ing the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
and in centering that act on training for 
gainful employment. It was his amend- 
ment to the Elementary-Secondary Act 
which, if not suspended by this year’s 
bill, raised the payments per child in 
every State at least to one-half the na- 
tional average expenditure per pupil. 

Congressman Quiz was a champion of 
Federal aid for preschool programs for 
poor children before there was any such 
program as Headstart. He also helped 
save the national defense student loans 
last year. 

Congressman Quiz helped steer the ad- 
ministration’s program for aid for inter- 
national education through the Congress 
in 1966. 

These actions were certainly not those 
of one who did not accept the responsi- 
bility of his duty as a Member of Con- 
gress. Partisanship had no place in his 
decisions. I will say that the administra- 
tion has benefited by the amendments 
that he has drawn. Certainly none of 
them have been disavowed by the people. 

I would not have mentioned -these 
things if Vice President HUMPHREY had 
not attempted to make Minnesota politi- 
cal hay by personally ascribing false 
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motivations to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota, [Mr. Quiz]. 

Just a few days ago, we disavowed, to 
the best of our ability, two Great Society 
programs that failed to live up to their 
promise. 

Let us make the legislation before us 
so sound in principle and so capable of 
effective administration that it will live 
on through time. There can be no vic- 
tory here if one child is deprived of his 
opportunity to receive a fine education. 

The real issue, in the final analysis, 
which we shall vote on is whether we 
have confidence in the local school ad- 
ministrators to properly allocate and 
spend the money to assist in providing 
better education. If we do not trust them, 
then we want to turn it over to a large 
Federal bureaucracy. As for me, I have 
confidence in my neighbors at home that 
they will do a job in this field, given the 
funds. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. BRADEMAS]. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, at 
the outset of my remarks I should like 
to pay tribute to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, the gentleman from Kentutcky 
(Mr. Perkins] who assumed the chair- 
manship of our committee at a some- 
what controversial point in the life of 
the House and has taken on this new 
task of great importance in Congress 
and has worked with diligence, with in- 
tegrity and with dedication. 

The bill which we begin to consider 
this afternoon is in large measure a 
product of the gentleman’s diligence and 
dedication. 

At the same time, Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to say a word of tribute to 
my good friend and colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE], 
whom I have helped give a lot of free 
advertising over the past month. The 
gentleman from Minnesota and I have 
agreed on some legislative issues, and 
on other issues we are in disagreement, 
as on the bill presently before us. As I 
think the gentleman is aware, my respect 
for him and my admiration for him are 
in no way diminished by my disagree- 
ment with him or by the fact that we 
propose to defeat his substitute, his 
amendment, his bill, or whatever he may 
wish to call it this week. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the third time 
in as many years that we have debated 
this legislation on the floor of the House. 
What we discuss here today is basically 
an extention of the Federal commitment 
to improving the quality and the equality 
of elementary and secondary education 
which our country offers to its children. 

I am sure that most Members are 
familiar with the major provisions of 
the existing Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

Title I provides a massive program of 
assistance to school districts which have 
a high concentration of students from 
low income families. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] 
was exactly right in at least one sen- 
tence of his remarks; he salen it J quote 


him correctly: 
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The issue here is whether we are going to 
continue to have confidence in our local 
school administrators, f 


Title I of ESEA is a perfect example 
of the vote of confidence which the Con- 
gress of the United States has given to 
local school administrators, because the 
program works by channeling Federal 
funds into local public school districts, 
Unlike the proposal which the gentle- 
man from Minnesota seeks to offer, 
which does not channel the funds to 
local school districts. 

Title IZ makes $125 million available to 
States for the provision of textbooks, 
library books, and other instructional 
materials for the use. of children and 
teachers in public and nonpublic schools. 

Title III provides a stimulus to educa- 
tors to innovation at supplementary 
centers which may serve as models for 
regular school programs. 

Title IV, which we do not amend in 
this bill, presently provides support for 
research in the field of education and 
the training of researchers in education. 

Title V, a very important part of this 
bill, authorizes grants to strengthen 
State departments of education. 

Last year, under the leadership of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CAREY], 

. anew title VI was added to this impres- 

sive list; it, provides for expanded pro- 


grams for the education of handicapped. 


children and creates a Bureau of Educa- 
tion for the Handicapped within the Of- 
fice of Education. 

In past years we have- talked about 
what. the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act could do for the school- 
children of America. Now we can talk 
about what it has done, why it is of im- 

portance, and point to many of the 
achievements under this milestone legis- 
lation. 

The ESEA has made possible special 
programs of remediation, health and nu- 
tritional services, and specialized in- 
struction, all specifically designed under 
title I to reach the needs of the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged. About 8.3 million 
children enrolled in public and private 
schools have benefited under these pro- 
grams. 

This bill has given access to books and 
materials purchased with Federal sup- 
port to nearly 50 million students and 2 
million teachers and has made possible 
the development of innovative programs 
which have funded 10 million public and 
nonpublic school children. 

The ESEA has created 1,000 new posi- 
tions, 522 of them professional, in our 
State departments of education, thereby 
helping the States to meet their responsi- 
bilities to provide leadership and tech- 
nical assistance to local schools. 

Translated into human terms, these 
statistics mean that the schoolchildren 
of this country are today being offered 
education of a significantly higher cal- 
iber than that available to them 2 years 
ago. Consider several concrete examples 
of the ESEA at work. 

Children in eight counties of West Vir- 
ginia’s “eastern panhandle,“ a rural area 
of limited resources, now benefit from the 

‘of a curriculum improvement 
center which has already studied the po- 
tential value of a centralized film library, 
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developed a» language arts curriculum 


guide for grades one to six, conducted an 
inservice workshop for teachers of reme- 
dial reading programs, and planned sum- 
mer enrichment programs, 

Cochise County, Ariz., an area larger 
than Connecticut and Rhode Island com- 
bined, has been able to establish an itin- 
erant psychological service center to 
counsel and refer problem students” 


among the county's school population, 


which ranges from Mexican immigrants 
to recently arrived military dependents. 

For the poor students of Swifton, Ark., 
improved educational achievement may 
depend on the hot breakfast provided by 
their school or on the dental and opto- 
metric services finally available to chil- 
dren who had never received medical 
treatment. 

Sixty fifth, sixth, and seventh graders 
from Tulare City, Calif., will not while 
away their summer hours on the streets. 
Instead, they will visit places in that 


great State which will help them learn 


places such as Sutter's Fort, the State 
capitol, and the cyclotron at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. Two weeks 
before their departure on their educa- 
tional odyssey will be spent in planning, 
study, and research; after the children 
return, an additional 2 weeks will be de- 
voted to evaluation, discussion, and study 
of the trip, thus ‘augmenting. their re- 
search, study, and language skills. 

Mr. Chairman, let me now turn to some 
of the amendments which are offered to 
H.R. 7819. I may say for the most part 
that they propose no major changes in 
existing authority, although they do add 
significantly in some instances. 

First, the committee recommends that 
the various titles of the act be extended 
through fiscal year 1969. This extension 
would serve as a commitment on the part 
of the Federal Government to the school 
officials of the country that the programs 
will continue. We are all agreed, I think, 
that a commitment of this nature is de- 
sirable and necessary to give local school 
administrators’ sufficient leadtime to 
plan programs and hire personnel. This 
proposal has been made in response to 


the unanimous request of the educators 


for enough leadtime to plan and prepare 
in order to use this legislation most ef- 
fectively. 

The committee also recommends, as 


the chairman noted, extension through ~ 


fiscal year 1969 of the provisions that al- 
low Indian children in Bureau of Indian 
Affairs schools to participate in programs 
under titles I, II, and III, as well as rec- 
ommending an extension of participation 
by children in Defense Department over- 
seas dependent schools in title L and III 
programs. This authority is scheduled to 
expire at the end of this fiscal year. 

The authority is scheduled to expire at 
the end of this fiscal year. 

Two new provisions of H.R. 7819 are 
of special interest and importance. First, 
part of what is known as the Teacher 
Corps program—authority to contract 
with local schools for provision of 
Teacher Corps teams—becomes part B of 
title I. The committee took this step be- 
cause of the close relationship between 
the Teacher Corps and the purposes: of 
title I of ESEA. Both are dedicated to 
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overcoming the crippling effects of pov- 
erty through education: Teacher Corps 
members, especially trained by university 
programs in education of the disadvan- 
taged, teach in the same kind of schools— 
those with a high.,concentration of 
youngsters from low-income families— 
as title I attempts to reach with special- 
ized educational services, To the com- 
mittee, the close links between the two 
programs justifies their linkage in legis- 
lation, 

The second provision is a new part B 
of the title V assistance to the States, it 
is for comprehensive educational plan- 
ning. Although the language of title V 
makes long-range educational planning 
technically eligible for Federal support, 
experience has shown that State depart- 
ments of education have such pressing 
personnel needs that they have by and 
large been unable to develop programs of 
statewide planning. 

But educational planning is absolutely 
necessary if education is to adopt to the 
requirements of a rapidly changing 
world. Therefore, the committee proposes 
a new part B to title V specifically for 
such planning. The State educational 
agency would be designated the planning 
agency for elementary and secondary 
education. If a State wished to include 
higher education in its comprehensive 
planning program, it could designate a 
separate, coordinate agency. Funds used 
under this part would be used, according 
to a State plan, to enumerate educational 
goals, arrive at means of achieving such 
goals, and implement plans. This new 
part promises to be of prime importance 
to our State educational agencies and, 
Wege to school systems across the Na- 

ion. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Meens] will be addressing himself to the 
title V amendments during the debate. 

I might add that members of the com- 
mittee feel very strongly about the im- 
portance of strengthening State educa- 
tional agencies. I, in particular, feel 
strongly about this. Back in 1965 when 
we first wrote this bill and the admin- 
istration suggested an authorization of 
$10 million for title V programs, I moved 
that the figure be raised to $25 million 
because I felt it so significant and so 
important to provide greater resources 
to our State departments of education, 
and my amendment was adopted. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to turn to 
what seem to me to be some of the 
threats to this existing legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, in the past few weeks, 
well after our committee had concluded 
its deliberations and had favorably re- 
ported H.R. 7819, several substitutes and 
major modifying amendments were pro- 
posed. For the most part, the committee 
was not given the opportunity to con- 
sider the substance of these proposals 
and in no case was the committee given 
the benefit of a specific proposal for 
consideration during the hearings. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as we are all 
aware, Federal aid to our country's ele- 
mentary and ‘secondary schools was al- 
most as long in coming as it has proved 
to be necessary. Legislating in this cru- 
cial area requires careful consideration 
and careful study and continuing dia- 
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log with leading educators throughout 
the country in an effort to come up with 
a basic program which will strengthen 
the quality of education across the 
Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, the traditional method 
under our congressional system for the 
development of such significant and deli- 
cate legislation by the Congress is that 
of presenting alternative proposals, pro- 
posals which are studied carefully by the 
committee under whose jurisdiction the 
matters come, in open hearings, commit- 
tee consideration and review, and finally 
presented for consideration by this House 
of Representatives. But, Mr. Chairman, 
this time-honored procedure has not 
been followed by those who would replace 
the pioneering 1965 act with a substitute 
or who would change it radically with 
major amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, if seems to me we 
should not condone bypassing the entire 
committee procedure in such a critical 
legislative area as the education of the 
Nation’s children. I can see no reason 
why. the proposed substitutes and major 
amendments, if they are as clearly neces- 
sary as their proponents claim, could not 
have been presented to the committee for 
public questioning, consideration, and 
discussion, 

Mr. Chairman, the Nation’s educators 
have time and again testified before our 
committee on the need for more lead- 
time and advanced planning on major 
legislative matters. 

Mr. Chairman, for us now to legislate 
major changes in the present program 
of Federal aid to our schools, without 
affording both educators and legislators 
as well as other interested groups, the 
opportunity to raise questions and to 
eee points in connection with 
the tie and major changes proposed 
in the extension of this legislation, would 
represent a tragic mistake in the con- 
sideration of this program. 

Mr, Chairman, I am not alone in ex- 
pressing this concern. +. 

Mr, Chairman, school superintendents, 
educational associations, religious groups; 
and others, all have expressed great con- 
sternation over the possibility that fun- 
damental, changes in the painfully, care- 
fully woven. fabric of the present. pro- 
gram might be made without their having 
had an opportunity to understand, pub- 
licly, the meaning and the nature of 
these proposed alternatives. 

Mr. Chairman; I feel it is especially 

significant, for example, that the highly 
respected American Council on Educa- 
tion has taken strong exception to the 
manner in which. the opponents of the 
bill and of the present pending legisla- 
tion have proceeded. 
Mr. Chairman, the ACE is mainly in- 
terested in higher education and has 
no vested interest in the ongoing ESEA 
nor in a particular form of Federal as- 
sistance to elementary and secondary 
schools. Yet the ACE has expressed vig- 
orous opposition to the method by which 
the radical alterations in the present 
program have been proposed, 

Here, Mr. Chairman, for example, is 
what the president ol the ACE, Logan 
Wilson, said: 

Our concern is both immediate and fong- 
vange. We have been and will again be called 
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to testify. on legislation directly affecting 
higher education: If acts as important as the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act— 
the product. of years of effort on the part of 
dedicated legislators, public officials, and pri- 
vate citizens of both ‘parties—can be sub- 
jected to the possibility of undergoing radi- 
cal change by offering an amendment on the 
floor of the House after hearings have been 
concluded, then those who ‘believe in the 
value óf congressional “hearings: as the way 
of developing sound legislation can never be 
confident that the legislation on which they 
are testifying is the legislation with which 
they will live. We believe strongly that if 
members of the congressional committees are 
considering substitute legislation, that leg- 
islation’ should be introduced prior to the 
opening ‘of hearings so that witnesses may 
have an opportunity to testify on the merits 
and demerits of both the legislation before 
the committee and any proposed substitute. 
When our Congress acts, its n should be 
informed. 


Mr. Chairman, I note also that a few 
days ago the Baptist Joint Committee 
on Public Affairs; a group which has not 
always been easy with the approach to 
aid to schools that is represented by this 
legislation, said: 

There should be public hearings on such 
an important measure as this. No one, Con- 
gressmen included, has had a chance to ask 
publicly for the meaning of important 
phrases found in the proposed substitutes. 
Objections and questions— 


The Baptist Joint Committee on Pub- 
lic Affairs continues— 
have had to be stated and asked only over 
the phone or, for some, in closed-door con- 
ferences, 


I might add, Mr. Chairman, that in 
my view this valid objection applies not 
only to the proposed substitutes which, 
as Mr. PERKINS has indicated, have been 
altered, modified, and reintroduced in 
a most confusing and haphazard. man- 
her amended, rather than in the most 
appropriate manner, but may also be ap- 
plied to major amendments which have 
just been proposed. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one last issue 
to which I wish to address myself, for 
it goes to the very heart of the carefully 
conceived and painstakingly woven fab- 
rie of accommodation and understand- 
ing which permitted the establishment 
of the program of Federal assistance to 
the schools in the first-place. 

The: proposed substitutes and altera- 
tions of the ESEA once again raise the 
specter of divisive conflict of church- 
state problems. And let us not try to say 
that there is no problem; and I think it 
is significant to note that practically all 
major religious groups have professed 
their greatest concern over the Quie 
amendment, and the modifications, the 
alterations, which it proposed, and have 
urged passage of H.R. 7891. 

For; Mr. Chairman, in more than 30 
States the substantial involvement of the 
State educational agencies in the admin- 
istration of programs under the proposed 
substitutes and major modifications, 
would raise the most serious State con- 
stitutional questions with regard to aid 
to church-related schools. 

The likelihood under either the sub- 
stitute or major amendments is that 
some States would he able to participate 
in this major program of Federal assist- 
ance to the schools and others would 
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not, Such an inequitable result not only 
jeopardizes the delicate balance of sup- 
port for Federal aid to the schools, but it 
would mean that children in some 
States—those with flexible constitutional 
provisions—would have a chance for à 
better education plan than their young 
friends in other States. 

Mr. Chairman, let me insert at this 
point in the Recorp a telegram signed 
by spokesmen for three major religious 
faiths, and I here note that the signatory 
is Arthur S. Flemming, president of the 
University. of Oregon and former Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
under President Eisenhower. Mr. Flem- 
ming is president of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches: 3 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
should not be abandoned before it has had 
time to prove its great promise for under- 
girding American education, 

We oppose any amendments which would 
cunte Federal responsibility for desegrega- 

diminish benefits to- educationally de- 
pata children or reintroduce the church- 
state controversy. 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
President, National Council of Churches. 
Msgr. JAMES DONAHUE, . 
Director, Department of Education, 
U.S, Catholic Conference. 
Rabbi SEYMOUR J. COHEN, 
President, Synagogue Council of America. 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman. yield? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I prefer not to yield 
until. I have concluded. 

Mr. Chairman, such an unequal op- 
portunity to participate in the benefits 
of Federal aid is unwise, unsound, and 
unfair. 

I believe it significant to note that 
practically all major religious groups— 
among them the U.S. Catholic Confer- 
ence, the Citizens for Educational Free- 
dom, the Board of Christian Education 
of the Evangelical Brethren Church; the 
Department of Christian Education of 
the Episcopal Church, the Division of 
Parish Education of the United Presby- 
terian: Church, and the Division of Chris- 
tian Education of the United Church of 
Christ, oppose alteration of the ESEA 
and they support its extension by the 
passage of the bill H.R. 7819. y 

Learned legal counsel for many of 
these groups, with years of experience 
in the field. of church-state relations, 
have considered the alleged safeguards 
for the participation by children in pa- 
rochial schools in the prepared amend- 
ments and have found the so-called 

safeguards insufficient to assure that, all 
children will benefit from Federal aid to 
schools. 

Mr. ‘Chairman, a document prepared 
by the Baptist Joint Committee on Pub- 
lic Affairs summarizes many of the con- 
cerns that church groups have and helps 
explain the opposition of the Quie meas- 
ure on the part of so many religious 
groups. I here quote relevant excerpts 
from the conclusions set forth in this 
report: g 

Son CONCLUSIONS TO Darn 

First, a general aid bin which would simply 
grant money to states for whatever use they 
see fit is today as in the past politically 
impossible. ; 

Second, the hope ot Representative Quie 
“to achieve the advantages of general aid 
through block grants for a broad range of 
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educational programs” is not very well real- 
ized by the present substitute bill. Pifty per 
cent of its funds are required to go into one 
category. Seven per cent of its funds go into 
another. And beyond that the state must 
give priority to programs designed for the 
educationally and culturally deprived, for 
areas experiencing rapid growth, and for 
areas limited by economic depression and 
geographic isolation. 

True, the Quie bill lists more categories 
and broader categories than ESEA, but in 
adding the requirements just listed, it takes 
back a large part of the freedom it originally 
proposed. 

Third, the Quie bill is designed to shift 
some control of the operation of federal edu- 
cation programs from Washington to the 
states. We think that this is a desirable shift 
if done within broad national policy, but we 
are not sure it can be done without causing 
major problems in matters of church-state 
relations. In requiring that federal funds not 
be commingled with state funds, the sup- 
porters of the substitute bill hope that state 
constitutions which forbid state support of 
private education can be leapfrogged. There 
is much learned legal opinion to the eon- 
trary. In many states the attorney general 
could rule against it. Quie’s effort to handle 
this possibility by letting the federal govern- 
ment operate those educational resource pro- 
grams which the states cannot operate, ap- 
plies to only a part of the bill, and this 
effort gives back to the federal government 
some of the control that Quie’s supporters 
object to in ESEA. We note that there may 
be no plan that can escape these dilemmas 
successfully. 

We believe that if most of the states can- 
not benefit pupils in private schools under 
the Quie bill as much as is presently the 
case under ESEA, private school supporters 
will move to amend or destroy it. This will 
open all the issues again. 

Fourth, we think that at the point of 
church-state issues raised by federal aid, the 
Quie bill is not an improvement over ESEA. 
Beyond the above-mentioned uncertainty re- 
garding commingling, we note that in the 
new proposal the aids which are designed 
to go to pupils in private schools are more 
loosely defined than in ESEA. 

Fifth, we feel that we must make a 
procedural objection to those responsible for 
this and any other substitute bill that is 
likely to appear now. There should be pub- 
lic Hearings on such an important measure 
as this. This procedural matter relates to 
substance. No one, Congressmen included, 
has had a chance to ask public for the 
meaning of such phrases as those found in 
sub-section 8. Objections and questions have 
had to be stated and asked only over the 
phone or, for some, in closed-door confer- 
ences. Our reaction is the same as the reac- 
tion of Logan Wilson, President of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 

“Our concern is both immediate and long- 
range. We have been and will again be called 
to testify on legislation directly affecting 
higher education. If acts as important as the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act— 
the product of years of effort on the part of 
dedicated legislators, public officials, and 
private citizens of both parties can be sub- 
jected to the possibility of undergoing rad- 
ical change by offering an amendment on 
the floor of the House after hearings have 
been concluded, then those who believe in 
the value of Congressional hearings as the 
way of developing sound legislation can never 
be confident that the legislation on which 
they are testifying is the legislation with 
which they will live. We believe strongly 
that if members of the Congressional com- 
mittees are considering substitute legisla- 
tion, that legislation should be introduced 
prior to the opening of hearings so that wit- 
nesses May have an opportunity to testify on 
the merits and demerits of both the legisla- 
tion before the committee and any proposed 
substitute, When our Congress acts, its ac- 
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tions should be informed.” (Higher Educa- 
tion and National Affairs, May 6, 1967, p. 3) 

And the need for Hearings goes the 
need for information. On the kind of bill 
that necessarily uses broad terms, Hearings 
clarify the meaning of those terms, The Re- 
port of the Hearings gives substantial aid to 
the courts and administrators as they try to 
understand the meaning of the measure they 
must interpret and administer. Without 
Hearings the only record is that of floor 
debate. In the House, this must be very brief. 

While we share the minority’s conviction 
that federal authority in education should 
be minimized, and while we realize that the 
political art is the art of the possible, we 
feel that the values aimed at by the sup- 
porters of the substitute are not certainly and 
clearly achieved and the problems it creates 
are potentially substantial, We cannot con- 
clude that it helps promote the education 
of the American youth in ways which, on 
balance, are advantageous when compared 
to what is done under ESEA. 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is important 
to note, in connection with the very sig- 
nificant remarks the gentleman is mak- 
ing, that there is mischief in this bill, or 
in the amendments, or in the series of 
amendments as proposed by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, in the way in which 
the gentleman says the interests of the 
nonpublic school child will be protected. 

The gentleman indicates that if there 
is a State barrier—if there is a State 
barrier to providing direct aid to the 
parochial schools to carry out the pro- 
gram in general aid—then by reason of 
the gentleman's device in his proposed 
measure the Commissioner of Education 
would be authorized to make this pro- 
gram available. 

Mr. Chairman, here we would have a 
three-way contest. The nonpublic schools 
would be required to go to the Commis- 
sioner, if they felt they could best serve 
their interest there, or if they could best 
be served by law, then through the At- 
torney General or the State legislature. 
Then it would be the Commissioner of 
Education who would be the one to give 
leave to go ahead, and this to me would 
set up a holy war. It would set up a holy 
war between the opposing factions in this 
matter that would make the current dif- 
ficulty in the Suez Canal look like an old 
school picnic. And when it comes to a 
holy war, Mr. Chairman, I believe it 
would be a terrible thing because it will 
set forces to play again when for the last 
year we have had nothing but a whole- 
some intercourse of discussion between 
the religious and educational groups. And 
if we inject this kind of vandalism into 
our politics, we will set this war on fire 
again. 

Mr. BRADEMAS, I thank my col- 
league for his contribution. 

I want to observe that in the 2 weeks 
of hearings or more that we had on this 
legislation, I think it is fair to say that 
not once was any serious question raised 
with respect to the church-state accom- 
modation. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, BRADEMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to compliment the distin- 
guished author of this bill, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BrapEmMas] who 
has worked untiringly and diligently and 
has rendered a great service to the whole 
country in his efforts to bring before 
this body a bill that everybody, in my 
judgment, should support. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman. 

Tam quite aware that my friend, the 
gentleman from Minnesota, put in the 
CONGRESSIONAL’ RECORD the other day a 
document that he had had prepared by 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress. 

But there is a sentence in that docu- 
mas that is quite revealing and it says 
this: 

At this time, the answer to the fundamen- 
tal church-state question put by the critics 
of the (substitute) proposal, can only take 
the form of speculation. 


My colleagues of the House, I do not 
believe it is wise or sound to legislate in 
an area where there are such delicate 
feelings, in an area which has on the 
record proved susceptible to working out 
accommodations clear across a country 
with nearly 200 million people, in an 
area where we have had support from 
both Republicans and Democrats—I do 
not see that it is wise or sound—or con- 
servative—I may say, to tear up that 
kind of fabrie and try to put in its place 
something that has already proved to 
be as divisive as the substitute proposals 
75 we gentleman on the other side of the 
aisle. 

I know that many of us on our side 
of the aisle are described as liberals. I 
have never been quite sure what the 
difference between “liberal” and con- 
servative”’ is. 

But in one respect I know I am very 
conservative—and I think my colleague 
from Minnesota would agree to this— 
and that is that when something is work- 
ing, I believe that you do not tear it 
apart; you do not explode it. For if you 
follow such a cause, you know not what 
you do. 50 

Mr. Chairman, I hope very much that 
this House will give very careful con- 
sideration as we move ahead in this 
debate, which I hope will be a thought- 
ful debate and which I hope will not be 
acrimonious and which I hope will be 
conducted with respect on both sides. 
Then I hope that this House in its wis- 
dom will give renewed strength to the 
structure of Federal assistance to our 
schools that we erected just 2 years ago 
and for which we fought for many years 
and with the support of Members on 
both sides. ; 

Then I hope also that this House will 
in its wisdom oppose those substitutes 
and those amendments which may bring 
that painfully erected structure crash- 
ing down and halt the flow of Federal 
funds to the local schools in our country 
for who knows how many years to come. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a landmark bill 
that we are considering this week in 
the House of Representatives. I hope very 
much that we shall have in mind as we 
consider it not so much the interest of 
a particular party—not so much the in- 
terest of a school district—not so much 
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the interest of any church group or the 
interest of a State agency or local agency 
or of the Office of Education. But let us 
keep our minds on the target—for what 
we are talking about is the education 
of the young people of our country. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota- [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, it has been 
quite interesting to listen to the debate 
so far, and I find particularly interesting 
the comments of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Carey]. When you read 
his comments tomorrow, you will find 
also that he chose his words well, causing 
us to gain impressions about my amend- 
ment which are not accurate. For in- 
stance, he mentioned general aid.” Now 
you know my amendment is not any more 
“general aid” than the present law de- 
spite all the misinformation passed out 
by the administration and the other side 
of the aisle. My amendment would put 
titles I, II, III, and V together in one 
grant. 

Mr, CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I do not recall that the gen- 
tleman from Indiana yielded to me, 
though my name was used a great deal. 
But I believe it is ridiculous not to yield 
to another Member for debate, so I am 
glad to yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. CAREY. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. I have great respect for him, 
and I am almost too timid to ask him to 
yield, knowing the effectiveness he has 
in argument. But let me suggest to you 
that I am referring to the promises and 
proposals that the distinguished gentle- 
man from Minnesota made and that were 
reinforced and that were reendorsed by 
the minority leader on the other side 
when the question arose as to how the 
interest of children in nonpublic schools 
would be served. 

I have in my possession documents and 
letters in which assurances were given 
to such groups as the Citizens for Educa- 
tional Freedom that not only would the 
children in nonpublic schools be given 
the same kind of aid that they were ac- 
customed to receive under the adminis- 
tration proposal, but that the program 
would be expanded to include special 
programs for educationally deprived 
children. 

These are not my constructions. These 
are assurances that were given when I 
asked how this was to be done. It was 
then indicated that if by reason of con- 
stitutional limitations States could not 
make these programs available, then the 
Commissioner of Education in a State 
would make the programs available to 
nonpublic schools. So the promises were 
given. Assurances were given. These are 
not my promises or assurances. When 
you add them, and since the bill now calls 
for only special programs, when you add 
up the assurances and the blandishments, 
I might say, given by the gentleman from 
Minnesota, the list must add up to gen- 
eral aid. I do not think that historically 
a gentleman has been against general 
aid. 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
yield any further if you cannot bring 
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eas to the point, for we have limited 
e. 

Mr. CAREY. Iam saying this. If you 
will spell out for the Committee of the 
Whole today the same kind of assurances 
that you have given to groups who have 
given to groups who have been contend- 
ing for the same aid in nonpublic schools, 
and you spell those out carefully and 
precisely, you might find the gentleman 
from New York sitting beside you and 
joining you in the debate to give this 
new general aid to nonpublic schools. I 
want to see it in writing and in the 
Recorp as I have seen the private as- 
surances that you have given to groups 
around the country. 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman from New 
York is a clever debater. To the previous 
speaker he attempted to give the impres- 
sion that my amendment would elimi- 
nate the possibility of private schools 
benefiting from the bill. Now he says he 
fears that this is general aid, and private 
school people will get so much money 
that perhaps the public school people 
ought to be fearful of the amendment. 
We have been engaged in this tactic for 
about a month. 

As I have been listening to Members on 
the other side talk about my amendment, 
I have felt that we should look at my 
amendment and see what it really does. 
My amendment is not general aid. It 
puts together four titles in the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 
It provides as the present law does 
that if textbooks, library resources, and 
printed instructional material cannot be 
made available to the private schools by 
the public schools in any State, then 
there can be a bypass. This bypass is in 
my amendment. It is exactly identical 
to the present act. There is no bypass 
for services because there is no bypass 
for services in the present act. I use the 
same principle in the present Act for 
educational services for the private 
school children. They will be able 
to benefit. The amendment would re- 
quire the local school system and the 
State to provide that private school chil- 
dren participate in all education pro- 
grams. 

Anyone who will read my amendment— 
take the last version of it, if you will, but 
what I say is the same in all of them 
you will see that that same principle is 
involved in my amendment as is em- 
bodied in the present act, but it is dif- 
ferent to the extent that the principle 
is expanded to its fullest. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. QUIE. If the gentleman will allow 
me to take a little time to explain the 
amendment, as he took a long time 
to explain his point of view on my time, 
I will then be glad to yield a little bit 
later. It extends the opportunity for 
private school children to the fullest ex- 
tent under the principles already adopted 
in the Elementary and Secondary School 
Act, that is, it is not limited to textbooks 
and library resources, but it also extends 
to laboratory, audiovisual, and other 
instructional equipment. 

It also provides that in any program— 
not just programs for the educationally 
deprived, but any program—which 
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would be funded under my amendment, 
which would mean the combination of 
four titles of ESEA, that private school 
children would be able to benefit from 
the program. That is exactly what my 
amendment does. 

I might add also that I placed the 
changes in the Record so that people 
might know the process of change. There 
has also been change in the existing act. 
The administration sent it up in 1965; 
the committee changed it. There were 
substantive amendments made on the 
floor. Then there was an extension in 
1966. We had some more changes pro- 
posed by the administration last year. 
There were the changes made in the 
committee. Some more changes were 
made on the floor of the House. Then 
this year the administration sent up 
amendments for 1968. We changed them 
in the committee, and I have a feeling 
that there are going to be a few other 
changes made here on the floor. So 
my changes and amendments are not 
unique and peculiar. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I trust 
the gentleman will agree that a great 
deal of the confusion that has been gen- 
erated about his meaning and intent, 
about what is proper and righteous leg- 
islation, has been created by the suc- 
cessive series of amendments which he 
has printed in the Recorp and which we 
have had to study to see what each de- 
velopment meant. Now, I ask a question: 
Have we read the last Quie amendment, 
or is there something new and different 
coming tomorrow? 

Mr. QUIE. Tomorrow I will be offer- 
ing an amendment as it fits into the 
bill. Heretofore I have been showing 
exactly what it would do to combine 
titles I, II, III and V. Tomorrow, of 
course, it will be in the form of the 
amendment as it is being offered. It will 
have been one of the most discussed 
amendments ever to have been offered 
on this floor. In April I put it in the 
form of a bill in order that it could be 
printed and the Members and others 
could be able to look at it. But when I 
offer it, it will be for the same purposes 
as have already been seen. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. QUIE. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. I welcome the additional 
item which the gentleman says will be 
proffered to non-public-school children 
specifically, that will allow or authorize 
the ‘aboratory equipment and such sup- 
plies and audiovisual equipment which 
will be placed in the other than public 
schools. 

I am sure the gentleman is aware that 
the carefully constructed compromise, 
which we worked out in 1965 in the com- 
mittee and on the floor of the House and 
in conference, will be most precisely 
spelled out as to exactly how the mate- 
rials and equipment and textbooks and 
audiovisual equipment, and so forth, 
will be placed on loan in non-public- 
school premises, No such qualifications 
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have been placed in this. Therefore, I 
must look at this as something of a 
Trojan horse: It is well to give them 
something in the bill which they eannot 
obtain under State law. This is where I 
expect the controversy in the States. It 
is one thing to own a textbook for a 
given course. It is one thing to put audio- 
visual items in for the tenure of that 
time. But it is quite another thing to 
move in the more sophisticated and 
highly technical laboratory equipment; 
which has to be installed in place, with 
materials therefor, and additional audio- 
visual equipment without precise guide- 
lines as to how this equipment is going 
to be used. 

I suggest that since the States cannot 
draw these guidelines, we are placing 
in the hands of the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation new and additional responsibil- 
ity for spelling out those guidelines. 
These will not obtain in the public 
schools. We all have been saying we 
should restrict the Commissioner, but 
we are going to make him, in a sense, 
the “Vicar General” of the nonpublic 
schools, who will decide exactly what 
they should get, whether the State 
wants them to receive it or not. 

This is where I see the beginning of 
the “holy war” starting all over. I want 
equal treatment for the children in non- 
public schools, where they need special 
materials, equipment, and programs, just 
as they are receiving them in the public 
schools. What the gentleman is doing 
is setting up something not tried in hear- 
ings, not tried in public debate, not dis- 
cussed by the religious and educational 
groups. This is the pig-in-the-poke that 
is going to set off the worst hue and cry 
as to what we are going to get in this 
new bonanza, which the gentleman orig- 
inates in his bill, but which may turn 
out to be a hot nugget when it gets down 
to the school district. 

Mr. QUIE. I recall those same argu- 
ments in 1965, that were raised by some 
individuals in this body about the great 
“holy war” this was going to start, and 
instead of having the war“ debated in 
the Congress on the Federal level it 
would all occur on the local level. It 
seems as though the gentleman from 
New York must have picked up the argu- 
ments used at that time as an argument 
against providing laboratory and other 
instructional equipment to private 
schools on a loan basis. It is interesting 
that they did not turn out to be true, 
and I cannot see any distinction between 
a microscope loaned for a private school 
laboratory and a set of encyclopedias 
loaned for a private school library under 
the existing act. 

At the local level, when educators in 
the public and private schools began to 
sit down to talk together they found out 
that they did not have, on either side, 
horns, and they learned how to work 
together. 

That was not true in all communities, 
but in the communities that have made 
great progress. 

I have no doubt that the same kind of 
cooperation can develop on the State 
level, when it is a requirement of each 
State to develop a State plan which will 
include the same safeguards for private- 
school children which the present law 
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carries for the Elementary and Second 
ary School Act, and that would be a real 
advantage growing out of my amend- 
ment, 

I do not want to change those same 
principles which have been tried. I want 
to continue and extend them. 

I believe we have made a significant 
breakthrough as to the constitutional 
prohibition which once prohibited us 
from providing assistance to private- 
school children. Therefore, I do not want 
to have those changed. 

Let us look at my amendment and the 
reason why it is now before us. 

Earlier this year I realized that we 
would be moving to the new years of the 
Elementary and Secondary School Act 
and its administration, and eventually 
the administration would send up legis- 
lation for extension to 1969 and beyond. 

Earlier this year I began drafting a 
proposal, H.R. 7477, which put together 
a number of the categorical elementary 
and secondary school aid programs which 
the Federal Government is assisting in, 
into one block grant. It included not only 
ESEA but NDEA as well, 

I introduced it in the expectation that 
when hearings were held by the commit- 
tee on the extension to 1969 and beyond 
educators would be able to see what my 
bill was and would be able to study it and 
make comments on it when the hearings 
were held. However, we were prevented 
from having such hearings because on 
the last day in the markup of the bill 
the committee decided to extend the act 
into 1969 as a part of this bill. This pre- 
cluded any hearings from being held on 
that question. 

I informed my colleagues that the only 
alternative I had then was to offer an 
amendment for 1969 which would put to- 
gether titles I, II, III and V, into one 
block grant, one State plan, and one 
formula. This is what we have before us 
today. 

I would have preferred to wait with 
the extension for 1969, in order that we 
might hold hearings on it. That was not 
dohe. Instead, we have here my only 
alternative, which is to argue it out here 
on the floor. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman will ad- 
mit that there is nothing in the commit- 
tee hearing record concerning the so- 
called Quie amendments, that no testi- 
mony has been directed to the Quie 
amendments as such. Am I correct in 
that statement? 

Mr, QUIE. There were recommenda- 
tions in the committee by educators that 
we extend to 1969, and also the record 
is teplete with answers to questions 
which the gentleman from New York 
Mr. GOODELL] and I asked about moving 
to block grants and moving this direc- 
tion, with substantial support for that 
from, the witnesses, as well as for the 
extension to 1969. 

Mr. PERKINS. But the gentleman has 
admitted that we discussed general aid 
hearings and it was agreed that we 
would conduct such hearings later this 
year, but after I suggested or some Mem- 
ber of the committee suggested that we 
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extend the bill until fiscal year 1969 then 
it was, on March 20, after the hearings 
had ceased, that the gentleman decided 
he would offer his amendment. Is that a 
correct statement? f 

Mr. QUIE. The correct statement is 
that the bill was introduced on March 
20. I wanted to have the benefit of all 
the hearings before I introduced my sub- 
stitute. That is why the date came at 
that time. I expected March 20 would be 
at least 2 months before hearings would 
be held on the extension of ESEA to 1969 
and beyond. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. QUIE. If the committee had with- 
held the extension until 1969, we would 
have known one thing, that there would 
have to be hearings held this year, be- 
cause there is a feeling that we Ought to 
extend a year in advance. However, by 
extending this to 1969, as the committee 
bill proposes, if it were to be enacted, 
then there would have been no pressure 
on the committee to hold hearings this 
year. 

If we go into next year, you can imag- 
ine, in an election year, the possibility of 
Congress adopting something new, con- 
troversial, and different. If we put it off 
until next year, as the chairman recog- 
nizes—and this is in the area of reality 
and possibility—it would be early 1969 
before there would be an extension, 
which would be a straight extension for 
another year, because we could not bring 
in something new without giving the 
schools a full year of leadtime. My 
amendment gives the schools 1 year of 
leadtime to develop State plans. 

The first time that we could ever look 
toward the possibility of unifying some 
of these programs into one grant would 
be 1971. So now is the time that we have 
to move, or it will be put off until 1971, 
and I say that in the interests of educa- 
tion we cannot wait that long. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield for one short com- 
ment, and then I want to yield to my 
colleagues on my side of the aisle. 

Mr. PERKINS. I think the gentleman 
will agree that the testimony indicated 
we should extend the bill to fiscal year 
1969 and that the extension was reason- 
able in order to give the local school dis- 
tricts timely authorizations and give the 
Appropriations Committee lead time so 
that the school districts could get along 
with their business. Now here you come 
in with a continuing program and an 
open-end authorization after fiscal year 
1969 with $3 billion for fiscal year 1969 
without any hearings at all. Do you not 
think it would have been much better for 
us after we extended the present bill to 
fiscal year 1969 to have worked out some 
other bridge that we could cross toward 
a general grant approach? 

Mr. QUIE. I tell the chairman that if 
the Republican amendment extending 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act to 1969 and beyond with block 
grants is enacted, there would be such 
strong pressure from your side of the 
aisle to hold hearings that I am confi- 
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dent hearings would be held. If my 
amendment is knocked down here, we 
will not see any hearings this year. How- 
ever, if it is adopted, I know one thing 
for certain, and that is we will have con- 
sideration. 

Mr, ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, QUIE. I yield: to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I hesitate to ask 
these questions at this time because the 
gentleman from Minnesota has had so 
very little time for debating his proposal 
because he has been yielding to others. 

The chairman makes a point that no 
hearings were held on your amendment 
that would change the course of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 
I ask the gentleman from Minnesota is 
it not likewise just as true that no hear- 
ings were held on the extension of the 
authorization for fiscal year 1969, which 
is a matter completely in the control of 
the chairman, and no hearings whatso- 
ever were held on that extension. 

Mr. QUIE. That is right. 

Mr, ERLENBORN. And it was because 
of that you were unable to have hearings 
on the authorization for 1969? 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. This point about no 
hearings is getting to the stage of being 
a little ridiculous. I say to my colleagues 
on the other side of the aisle that there 
have been no hearings on H.R. 7819, the 
Brademas bill, as it comes to the floor. 
We enacted a number of amendments as 
the bill came to the committee, and the 
bill in final form, as changed by our com- 
mittee, has not had hearings under the 
normal procedure; and we had full hear- 
ings on the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. We probed expert wit- 
nesses and asked for suggestions on how 
this act should be changed. As.a result of 
those suggestions and our, own experi- 
ence, we got together in the committee 
and enacted a number of amendments to 
the administration’s proposal. We have 
not had hearings on those amendments 
any more than we have had hearings on 
the amendments the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] put together in a 
very simple, straightforward .way to 
combine four titles of the present act. 

It is a little ridiculous to keep saying 
that we have not had hearings. We en- 
acted the manpower retraining program 
in 1962 as a complete substitute on this 
floor. You, the gentleman from Ken- 
tueky, were active in completely rewrit- 
ing the Vocational Education Act, and we 
never held hearings on that bill as it 
came out of the committee, because, as 
the gentleman knows, on a bipartisan 
basis we completely rewrote the admin- 
istration’s proposal on which we held 
hearings. Let us face the fact that we 
have the right and the prerogative and 
the obligation in this House to enact 
amendments in Committee on the floor 
based upon general hearings on the sub- 
ject matter. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 
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Mr. QUIE. I would like to add one 
other comment to the statement made by 
the gentleman from New York. 

Then I read Dr. Logan Chilson’s lét- 
ter from the American Council on Edu- 
cation condemning the tactics used in 
my amendment. This is the same as I 
r on a bill they were especially pleased 
about. 

You recall the Higher Education Aca- 
demic Facilities Act when it was first 
introduced. There were hearings held on 
the bill and I offered an amendment to 
completely change it, and it did not pre- 
vail in subeommittee. 

In the full committee, however, a ma- 
jority-sided with me and we did substan- 
teally change the bill and my substitute 
was adopted. At that time we put in 
grants to all institutions of higher learn- 
ing, public and private. There were 
never any hearings held on that before it 
was brought to the floor. We do this as 
usual practice. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE, Yes, I yield once more 
to the gentleman from Kentucky, the 
‘chairman of the full committee, and 
then I had better get on to the balance 
of my statement. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, let me 
say to the able gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Quiz] that all the hearings 
that were conducted this year, were con- 
ducted on a bill identical, except with a 
few amendments that were adopted to 
the Brademas bill. 

Mr. GOODELL. I would say to the 
gentleman from Kentucky that that is 
not. true. Already amendments have 
been adopted in committee to change 
administration proposals for title V of 
the act and the Teacher Corps. Also a 
number of other amendments were 
adopted. H.R. 7819 itself is an amend- 
ment in the mature of a substitute. 

Mr. QUIE. I would say to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky that my amend- 
ments are pretty much proposals that 
have been made before. As the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky knows, I have 
offered in previous years amendments 
designed to change title III to a State 
plan and that was never referred to as 
being “radical,” and I proposed changes 
to title I to provide for a State plan for 
that title. This is exactly the same thing 
I am recommending here, that State 
plans be inaugurated for titles I and ITI. 
We presently have a State plan for title 
II, and already most of the money goes 
to the State in title V. But, instead of 
requiring four State plans, I propose 
that those four titles be administered 
by a single State plan. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman from Minnesota 
yield for a noncontroversial question? 

Mr. QUIE. There is nothing new about 
this; the State plan is used in the NDEA 
and in title I of the ESEA as well as in 
a number of other areas such as voca- 
tional education, that provide such as- 
sistance, The formula is not new. It has 
been in use for 9 years in the National 
Defense Education Act. 

Mr. Chairman, one can look at the 
vocational education programs and 
observe the same type of formula in oper- 
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ation. So, this is nothing new or unique 
in any way. 

On the other hand, our committee 
inserted the inequitable AFDC formula 
in title I of this act in 1965 against 
administration advice without ever hav- 
ing held a hearing on it: 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. QUIE. Yes; I yield once more to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, under 
the impacted area program at the pres- 
ent time we count the children and one 
knows the amount of funds that will go 
into every school district throughout the 
country under the ESEA, based upon 
census data, data which is devised to di- 
rect Federal funds to certain localities 
where the problems of poverty and dep- 
rivation are concentrated. In other 
words, we know the amount of funds that 
go into every county in this country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, under this so- 
called grant block approach, can the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] 
tell this Committee what funds will go 
into any school district in this Nation 
under the so-called grant block ap- 
proach? Can the gentleman answer that 
question? 

Mr. QUIE: Mr. Chairman, I am glad 
the gentleman from Kentucky has 
brought up that question. It is my opinion 
that this is a very significant point about 
which the gentleman has inquired. 

However, Mr. Chairman, let us look at 
the State of New York now which has 
405,584 eligible students, according to 
this report of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare of the U.S. Senate, 
concerning the administration of title I 
ESEA programs, which committee print 
was published in May of 1967. So, Mr. 
Chairman, one can see that this is very 
recent information. The State of New 
York actually had eligible—— 

Mr. PERKINS. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Minnesota misun- 
derstood me. i 

Mr. QUIE. No; I will say to the gentle- 
man that I have the time and I will get 
around to answering the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr. PERKINS. I am not talking about 
the States or—— 

ree GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, regular 
order. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr, Chairman, 
regular order. 

The gentleman from Minnesota Mr. 
Quite] refuses to yield. The chairman of 
the committee should respect the gentle- 
man’s refusal to yield. 

Mr. PERKINS. I respect the gentle- 
man’s refusal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The N 
from Minnesota refuses to viel 

The gentleman from te will 
proceed. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I shall an- 
swer the gentleman’s question, but I 
want to show how unfair the present 
formula is. The State of New York with 
405,584 eligible pupils receives $111,091,- 
000. Each school district of each State 
receives its entitlement and, of course, 
that is true. 

But the formula is not equitable. But, 
for instance, Mr. Chairman, let us take 
four Southern States, Georgia, South 
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Carolina, Mississippi, and Alabama. 
States which have over twice as many 
eligible students—952,097—and they re- 
ceive only $109 million, while the State of 
New York receives $111 million for 405,- 
584 students. In other words, those four 
Southern States receive only $109 mil- 
lion, States with more than twice as 
many eligible students. The 174,840 of 
New York’s 405,584 pupils were from 
families with incomes over $2,000 on 
AFDC. No children were counted from 
families with income over $2,000 in the 
four Southern States. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, some certain peo- 
ple say that it costs less to educate an 
educationally deprived child in the 
South than it does in the North. This 
may be true but I doubt it takes twice as 
much in the North. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, let us look 
at two non-Southern States, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, States in which training 
educationally deprived children must be 
as expensive as New York. 

But those two States together have 
449,647 pupils, as compared to the 405,- 
584 in New York. They receive only $80,- 
897,000, while New York, as I stated be- 
fore, receives $111 million. 

Why is it that these two States are 
short - suited? 

Take three neighboring States of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut together, the total they received 
is only $77 million, and they have 403,524 
pupils who are eligible as compared to 
$111 million for 405,000 in New York. 

So you see that the present formula is 
inequitable across the entire Nation. And 
within each State the school districts 
receive an entitlement for programs to 
train educationally deprived children, 
based on the number of poor children 
who lived there in 1959 plus those on 
AFDC. And that same formula will be 
used until 1972 when the 1970 census is 
available—thus becoming more obsolete 
every year. And I might add in 1972 if 
that formula went into effect it would 
still be 3 years behind the times. That is 
the formula we are operating under. 
There is no way the State can zero in on 
the areas of greatest need despite the 
fact that the legislation says it is to con- 
centrate on the areas where there is a 
large concentration of educationally de- 
prived children. They cannot, possibly do 
it under the entitlement of the present 
law which distributes it to 94 percent of 
the school districts of the country. 

What. would my amendment do? It 
would give the responsibility to the State 
to determine which elementary and sec- 
ondary schools have students who are 
educationally and economically deprived, 
and also so that if there is a big influx of 
students without financial resources they 
can take care of them, and where there 
is economic deprivation in the area. So 
that the State can use this money to zero 
in on those areas and provide assistance. 
We know in the rural parts of the United 
States these people exist, and we know in 
the center core areas of our cities that 
these people exist, and it would give the 
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State the responsibility to develop the 
State’s own plan to meet the need. They 
are the only ones who have the sensitiv- 
ity to understand it, not the Federal 
Government, not the United States Com- 
missioner of Education—no matter how 
brilliant he is. He does not understand 
the situation of all of the counties in 
every State in the United States. It is 
impossible for him to know their educa- 
tional needs. Only the States can under- 
stand that and plan to meet these needs 
within the State. 

That is why we need a State plan. We 
cannot be spreading this money all over 
the country unless through the States 
because they know the situation and can 
actually meet the situation in the areas 
of their State which have the greatest 
need. 

I know some areas that had a drought 
in 1959. They have had some good years 
since then, and now they are receiving a 
great deal more money than other areas 
because at that time—1959—they hap- 
pened to have low incomes. 

We need to make certain that the 
schools which are educating the poor and 
the educationally deprived children re- 
ceive the money. We have done this in 
other programs. The Hill-Burton pro- 
gram does it in the hospitals now. The 
State Public Health Department de- 
termines which areas are in greatest 
need for the construction of hospitals. 
We have done this in a number of situa- 
tions, and other Federal programs. 

I would say if we give the States this 
responsibility they will meet this respon- 
sibility, they will rise to it. It is just like 
raising a child. If the child is unable to 
assume responsibility do we wait until 
the child is 21 before we give him any 
responsibility? No, we give him some re- 
sponsibility and we work with him. That 
is what my plan does, plus the fact that 
the Commissioner of Education must 
approve the State plan. He works with 
the States, and the States which have 
the most difficulty in meeting their re- 
sponsibilities, will be the ones that he 
will have to work with more closely. In 
other States the Commissioner will have 
an easy job, because they are prepared 
to handle a State plan right now. The 
State of Minnesota, I know, would have 
no difficulty in administering my amend- 
ment. 

I might say the same thing is true as 
to the State of New York. But some of 
these States need more help, and that is 
really what my program would provide. 
And that is the question which you will 
have to decide in your own minds to- 
morrow—do you want the United States 
Commissioner of Education to take more 
and more responsibility in determining 
educational decisions that heretofore 
have been the responsibility of the States 
and local communities, or do you want to 
make certain that the State Depart- 
ments of Education play their role as 
a partner in providing Federal assistance, 
and in determining the priorities and 
needs of the communities in their. own 
State? 

I believe that when you reach that 
conclusion you will want to vote to give 
the States the added responsibility that 
my amendment gives to them, because 
that is the only way you will have a 
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strong educational system, in which di- 
versification can prevail in meeting more 
equitably the needs of the children in 
Mississippi, the needs of the children in 
New York, the needs of the children in 
Minnesota, in California, and in Wash- 
ington. 8 

In answer to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky's question. Each school distriet will 
have to make its needs known to the 
State which will have to set priorities in 
its State plan, which in turn must be 
approved by the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education as meeting Federal statutes 
and guidelines, in order to show further 
the inequity of the present law. 

Let us turn to a county-by-county 
comparison of inequities. The city of 
Alexandria, Va., has 1,181 eligible pupils 
and receives $155,740. In the neighboring 
State of Maryland, in Garrett County, 
the totals are 1,118 pupils and the 
amount received was $195,369. 

Here is a comparison of two counties in 
New Jersey and New York. Essex County, 
N.J., received $5,858,000 for 27,868 pupils, 
while Queens County, N.Y., with about 
the same number of pupils—27,149— 
received a good deal more, $7,436,000. 

Here is another comparison between 
counties in New York and Pennsylvania, 
which further highlights the inequities. 
Philadelphia County, Pa., with 64,796 
pupils, received $11,848,000, while Bronx 
County, N. V., with about a third less 
pupils—48,777—received more, $13,- 
360,000. 

The sixth richest county in the Nation, 
Westchester, in New York, with 10,387 
pupils, received $2,845,000. This was con- 
siderably more than New Haven County, 
Conn., with about the same number of 
pupils—10,671—which received only 
$2,143,000. 

Monroe County in New York and Sum- 
mit County in Ohio have about the same 
number of pupils—8,500. Yet the New 
York county received $2,341,000, while 
the Ohio county received only $1,498,000. 

The inequities in the present law are 
so glaring, that when the various States 
realize the result, I am confident the 
system will be changed. I have long 
pointed this out. Most unfortunately, 
the U.S. Office of Education has done 
nothing to correct the inequities. 

I now submit a State-by-State break- 
down of what the States received under 
title I, Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, for fiscal 1967. The source is 
the Subcommittee on Education of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
* U.S. Senate, published in May of 
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Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ~ 

Mr, QUIE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GOODELL. The gentleman agrees 
that his amendment requires the high- 
est priority for concentrating the funds 
for needy children for 100 percent of the 
money, for all the money that is covered 
under the Quie amendment. 

There has been a lot of talk about 50 
percent. You have required at least 50 
percent, under the old title I type of 
formula to help poor children, but the 
three priorities that the gentleman in the 
well has just mentioned, apply to all the 
money covered in the Quie amendment; 
namely, that it be concentrated in areas 
of culturally and economically deprived 
children and where there has been an im- 
migration, putting a special burden on 
the school officials and the tax sources 
there in the rural deprived areas; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. Every bit 
of the money will go according to the 
requirement that priority will be given 
to the neediest districts. Under the pres- 
ent act there is a scattering of these 
funds among over 90 percent of the Na- 
tion’s school districts, including the very 
wealthiest with beautiful schools, well- 
financed programs and very few deprived 
children. : 

Mr. GOODELL. Titles II and III in the 
present ESEA do not have any need 
formula; is that correct? 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. 

Mr. GOODELL. Your amendment 
would place priority on giving aid to the 
needy children throughout the whole act, 
with the highest priority for help for the 

children in the areas of high concentra- 
tions of economic and educational dep- 
“tivation. 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman is absolutely 
correct. Sia 

Let me just finish this one part of my 
statement before yielding to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. ; 
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The question has. been-brought up of 
the alleged church-state issue. But the 
same principles of treatment for private 
school children exists in my amendment 
as in the present act, only the amend- 
ment gives them added protection. As 
far as some States getting less money, 
my amendment provides that no State 
is to receive less in 1969 than it did in 
1968 under this act. None of the special 
groups, the Indian children or migratory 
children or the overseas children or the 
handicapped children will be cut out of 
the act by my amendment. They will be 
treated exactly the same in my amend- 
ment as in the present act. 

Some have said that my amendment 
will weaken the civil rights provisions. 
Some say it will strengthen it. But en- 
forcement of civil rights is under the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 and my amend- 
ment does not change that in any way. 
Since State plans are a major part of al- 
most all Federal legislation affecting 
elementary and secondary schools, the 
State plan approach of my amendment 
presents no new or different problem in 
terms of civil rights enforcement. 

The charge that it will delay funds is 
not true because it provides an entire 
year in which the States can prepare 
and be made ready for this program. 

I believe that as you read my amend- 
ment through clearly, you will come to 
the conclusion that this is a wise and 
important step which we should take 
now for the betterment of the education 
of our young people. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr, Chairman, here is my 
amendment exactly as it will be offered 
tomorrow: 

Amendment to H.R. 7819 offered by Mr. 
Qu: Page 44, after line 11, insert the follow- 
ing: 


“Part A—BLOCE GRANTS TO THE STATES FOR 
CONTINUING EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 

“Sec. 101. (a) Title VII of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is re- 
designated as title VIII, and sections 701 
through 706 are redesignated as sections 801 
through 806, respectively, and all references 
to any such section in that or any other law, 
or in any rule, regulation, order, or agree- 
ment of the United States are amended so 
as to refer to such section as so designated. 

“(b) Such Act is further amended by in- 
serting after title VI a new title VII as 
follows: 


TITLE VII—BLOCK GRANTS TO THE 
STATES FOR CONTINUING EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRESS 


“ ‘AUTHORIZATION ON CONTINUING BASIS 

“ ‘Sec, 701, (a) To the end of enhancing 
the fundamental capability of the several 
States to make effective progress in meeting 
educational needs, to carry forward the type 
of programs initiated under titles I, II. III. 
and V of this Act without the administrative 
difficulties inherent in a proliferation of cate- 
gorical Federal grants, the Commissioner is 
authorized for thé fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, and for each succeeding fiscal year, 
to make grants to the States for the pur- 
poses of titles I, II. III, and V of this Act as 
set forth in this title. 

%) For the purpose of making grants 
under this title there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1969, the sum of $3,000,000,000, and 
for each of the succeeding fiscal years, such 
sums as may be necessary to assure con- 
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tinued educational progress. In addition, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, such 
sums as may be n (1) to make pay- 
ments, under section 103 (a) (1) (B) of the 
Act of September 30, 1950, of the amount 
necessary to meet the special educational 
needs of educationally deprived children on 
reservations serviced by elementary and sec- 
ondary schools operated for Indian chil- 
dren by the Department of the Interior and 
of other Indian children on reservations, (2) 
to make grants for programs for migratory 
children of migratory agricultural workers 
under section 103(a)(6) of such Act, and 
for such purpose the Federal percentage 
shall be 50 per centum, (3) to make grants 
for programs for handicapped children in 
State-supported institutions under section 
203 (a) (5) of such Act, and (4) to make the 
grants provided for in section 202(a) and 
302 (a) (1) for the benefit of Indian children 
and children in the overseas dependent 
schools of the Department of Defense. 


“*ALLOTMENT OF FUNDS 


" ‘Sec. 702. (a) (1) From the funds appro- 
priated to carry out. this title for each fiscal 
year the Commissioner shall reserve such 
amount, but not in excess of 3 per centum 
thereof, as he may determine and, first, shall 
allot such amount among the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin. Islands, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, according to their respec- 
tive needs for assistance under this title, and 
then may use reserved funds for the purpose 
of making grants and contracts for special 
projects and educational planning as pro- 
vided in section 707. From the remainder of 
such sums the Commissioner shall allot to 
each State (other than those listed in the 
first sentence) an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the amount of such remainder 
as the product of— 

A) the school- ulation of 
State, and ane ' ige 

„B) the State's allotment ratio (as de- 
termined under paragraph (2)), bears to the 
sum of the corresponding products for all the 
States. 

%,) The “allotment ratio“ for any State 
shall be 100 per centum less the product of 
(A) 50 per centum and (B) the quotient ob- 
tained by dividing the income per child of 
school age for the State by the income per 
child of school age for the United States, ex- 
cept that the allotment ratio shall in no 
case be less than 33% per centum or more 
than 3334 per centum. The allotment ratios 
shall be computed by the Commissioner on 
the basis of the most recent satisfactory data 
available to him from the Department of 
Commerce. 

“*(3) For the purposes of this title 

„A) The term “child of school age” means 
a member of the population between the 
ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive. 

“*(B) The term “United States” means the 
fifty States and the District of Columbia. 

“"(C) The term “income per child of 
school age” for any State or for the United 
States means the total personal income for 
the State and the United States, respectively, 
divided by the number of children of school 
age in such State and in the United States, 
respectively. 

b) The amount of any State's allotment 
under subsection (a) for any fiscal year 
which the Commissioner determines will not 
be required for that year shall be available 
for reallotment, from time to time and on 
such dates during such year as the Com- 
missioner may fix, to other States in propor- 
tion to the original allotments to such States 
under subsection (a) for that year, but with 
such proportionate amount for any of such 
other States being reduced to the extent it 
exceeds the sum the Commissioner estimates 
such State needs and will be able to use for 
such year; and the total of such reductions 
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shall be similarly reallotted among the States 
whose proportionate amounts were not so 
reduced. Any amount reallotted to a State 
under this subsection during a year shall be 
deemed part of its allotment under subsec- 
tion (a) for that year. 

e) The amount of any State’s allotment 
under subsection (a) for any fiscal year shall 
not be less than the aggregate amount of its 
allotments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, under titles I, II, ÑT, and V of this Act. 


“OSES OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


“Sec. 708. Grants under this title may be 
used, in accordance with applications ap- 
proved under section 704, for— 

1) programs and projects (including 
the acquisition of equipment and, where 
necessary, the construction of school facili- 
ties) which are designed to meet the special 
educational needs of educationally deprived 
children, and which give the highest priority 
to school attendance areas having high con- 
centrations of such children; 

“*(2) the provision of library resources, 
textbooks, laboratory and other instructional 
equipment, audiovisual equipment, and other 
printed and published instructional materials 
for the use of children and teachers in public 
and private elementary and secondary schools 
of the State; 

“«(3) the establishment and operation of 
‘supplementary educational centers to serve 
broad educational needs by consulting with 
and involving the public and private educa- 
tional, cultural, and artistic resources of 
communities and by conducting experi- 

‘mental and innovative programs related to 
regional and national programs of educa- 
‘tional research and development, and which 
are operated as authorized by section 303 
of this Act so that (A) the program will 
utilize the best available talents and re- 
sources and will substantially increase the 
educational opportunties in the area to be 
served by the applicant, and (B) to the ex- 
tent consistent with the number of chil- 
dren enrolled in nonprofit private schools 
in the area to be served whose educational 
needs are of the type which the supple- 
mentary educational activities and services 
provided under the program are to meet, 
provision is made for participation of such 
children; 

“*(4) the strengthening of State leader- 
ship and supervision provided through the 
State educational. agencies, and the initia- 
tion of comprehensive educational planning 
to identify and attack educational problems 
on.a continuing basis, as authorized by sec- 
tions 501 (a) and 503(a) of this Act: and 
> “*(5) programs designed to improve edu- 
cational ties for children in insti- 
tutions for the handicapped, or for neglected 
or delinquent children. 

“‘STATE PLANS 
“Sec. 704. (a) Any State which desires to 
receive payments under this title shall sub- 
mit to the Commissioner, through its State 
educational agency, a State plan which— 
(1) sets forth a program for expending 
funds under this part for the purposes de- 
seribed in section 708 and indicates the 
probable allocation of funds for these gen- 
eral purposes; 
“#(2) provides that (A) not less than 50 
per centum of the funds allotted or reallotted 
under section 702 for any fiscal-year shall be 
used to fund programs and projects to meet 
the special educational needs of educationally 
deprived children (as provided by section 
703(1)), and (B) not less than 7 per centum 
ot the funds allotted or reallotted under sec- 
tion 702 for any fiscal year shall be used for 
the provision of library resources, textbooks, 
laboratory and other instructional equip- 
ment, and audiovisual equipment (as pro- 
vided by section 703(2)); : 

““*(3) provides that, to the extent con- 
sistent with the number of children attend- 
ing private elementary and secondary schools 
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in school districts of local educational agen- 


cies conducting programs under section 708, 
provision will be made on an equitable basis 
for including. special. educational services 
and arrangements (such as, but not limited 
to, dual enrollment, educational radio and 
television, mobile educational services and 
equipment, and other special educational ar- 
rangements) in which such children can 
participate; . 

64) provides that arrangements (whether 


through the State educational agency or 
some other State or local public agency) for 


the distribution of library resources, text- 
books, laboratory and other instructional 
equipment, and audiovisual equipment and 
materials. for the use of teachers and pupils 
shall include provisions for the loan of such 
resources, textbooks, equipment, and mate- 
rials on an equitable basis for the use of 
teachers and pupils in nonpublic schools; 

5) contains assurances that the high- 
est priority in the use of funds under this 
title will be given to local educational agen- 
cles which are experiencing the greatest edu- 
cational difficulties because of such factors 
as: (A) heavy concentrations of economi- 
cally and culturally deprived children, (B) 
rapid increases in school enrollment whieh 
overwhelm the financial resources of à local 
educational agency, and (C) geographic iso- 
lation and economic depression in particular 
areas of the States; 

6) provides that any local educational 
agency or other applicant for assistance un- 
der this title which is denied such assistance 
may have an opportunity for a hearing before 
the State educational agency; t 

7) sets forth policiesand procedures de- 
signed to assure that Federal funds made 
available under this title for any fiscal year 
(A) will not be commingled with State funds 
and (B) will be so used as to supplement 
and, to the extent practical, increase the level 
of State, local, and private school funds that 
would in the absence of such Federal funds 
be made available for library resources, text- 
books, laboratory and other instructional 
equipment and other printed and’ published 
instructional materials, and in no case sup- 
plant such State, local, and private school 
funds; 

8) contains assurances that no pay- 
ments will be made under this title to any 
local educational agency for any fiscal year 
unless the combined fiscal effort (as deter- 
mined in accordance with regulations of the 
Conimissioner) of that agency and the State 
with respect to the provision of free public 
education by that agency for the preceding 
fiscal year was not less than such combined 
fiscal effort for the purpose for the second 
preceding fiscal year; 

“*(9) sets forth such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 
essary to assure proper disbursement of, and 
accounting for, Federal funds paid to the 
State (including any such funds paid by the 
State to any other public agency) under this 
title; and fy 

(10) provides for making such reports, 
in such form and containing such informa- 
tion, as the Commissioner may reasonably 
require to carry out his functions under this 
title, and for keeping such records and for 
affording such access thereto as the Commis- 
sioner may find necessary to assure the cor- 
rectness and verification of such reports. 


“*(b) The Commissioners shall approve « 


any State plan and any modification thereof 

which complies with the provisions of sub- 

section (a). i 
“PAYMENTS TO STATES 


“‘Sec. 705. (a) From the amounts allotted 
to each State under section 702 the Comimis- 
sioner shall pay to that State an amount 
equal to the amount expended by the State 
in carrying out its State plan. Such payments 
may be made in installments) and in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, with necessary 
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adjustments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments. 

„„ ) In any State which has a State plan 
approved under section 704 (b) and in which 
no State agency is authorized by law to con- 
duct educational testing or to provide library 
resources, textbooks, laboratory and other 
instructional equipment, audiovisual equip- 
ment and materials, or other printed and 
published instructional materials for the use 
of children and teachers in any one or more 
elementary or secondary schools in such 
State, the Commissioner shall arrange for 
such testing and for the provision on an 
equitable basis of such library résources, 
textbooks, or other instructional ‘materials 
and equipment for such use and shall pay 
the cost theréof for any fiscal year out of that 
State's allotment: i 


“ ‘PUBLIC CONTROL OF LIBRARY RESOURCES, TEXT- 
BOOKS, LABORATORY AND OTHER INSTRUC- 
TIONAL EQUIPMENT, AUDIOVISUAL EQUIPMENT 
AND MATERIALS, AND OTHER INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIAL AND TYPES WHICH MAY BE MADE 
AVAILABLE en 
“ ‘Src. 706. (a) Title to library resources, 

textbooks, laboratory and other instructional 

equipment, audiovisual equipment and ma- 
terials, and other printed and published 
instructional materials furnished pursuant 
to this title, and control and administration 
of thelr use, shall vest only in a public 

agency, =. j jih 
„b) The library resources, textbooks, 
laboratory, and other instructional equip- 
“ment, ‘audiovisual equipment and materials, 
and other printed and published instruc- 
tional materials made available pursuant to 
this title for use of children and ers in 
any school in any State shall be limited to 
those which have been approved by an ap- 
propriate State or local educational author- 
ity or agency for use, or are used, in a public 
elementary or secondary school of that State. 
“Speciál Project Grants 

“‘Sec.707. (a), From the funds reserved 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
702, the Commissioner is authorized (1) to 
make grants to State educational agencies 
to pay part of the cost of experimental proj- 
ects for developing State leadership or for 
the establishment of special services. which 
hold promise of m Asubstantial contri- 
bution to, the solution of problems common 
to the State educational agencies of all or 
several States, (2) to arrange for inter- 
changes of personnel between the United 
States Office of Education and the several 
States (as provided by section 507 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965), and (3) after consultation with and 
approval of the appropriate State educa- 
tional agency or agencies, to make grants to 
or contracts with public and private agen- 
cies, institutions, and organizations for proj- 
ects for the improvement or expansion of 
educational planning on a regional inter- 
state, or metropolitan area basis. 

,b) Payments under this section may be 
made in installments, and in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, with necessary ad- 
justments on account, of overpayments or 
underpayments, as the Commissioner may 
determine, except that payments to a private 
agency, institution, or organization con- 
ducted for profit shall be in accordance with 
a contract for specified services. ' 

“LEGISLATIVE INTENT 11 


“Sec, 708. It is the intent of Congress in 
enacting this title that the States shall have 
utmost freedom, consistent with require- 
ments of section 704, to use the appropri- 
ated funds for the improvement 
strengthening of elementary and seconda 
education within each State by meeting edu- 
cational needs which the State determines 
are most urgent. Accordingly, the Commis- 
sioner is directed to administer the program 
in such a manner as to reducé the amount 
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of paperwork, justifications and negotiation 
required of applicants and to expedite the 
transmission of funds to the States. To that 
end, questions of the intent of the legisla- 
tion are to be resolved by broad, rather than 
narrow, interpretations and, whenever pos- 
sible, in favor of the programs proposed by 
the State. 
“ ‘ADMINISTRATION OF STATE PLANS 

“ ‘Sec. 709. (a) The Commissioner shall not 
finally disapprove any State plan submitted 
under section 704, or any modification there- 
of, without first affording the State educa- 
tional agency submitting the plan reasonable 
notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

(b) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State educational agency admin- 
istering a program under a plan approved 
under this title, finds 

(1) that the plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provi- 
sions of section 704(a), or 

“«(2) that in the administration of the 
plan there is a failure to comply substan- 
tially with any such provision, 
the Commissioner shall notify such State 
educational agency that the State will not 
be regarded as eligible to participate in the 

under this title until he is satisfied 
that there is no longer any such failure to 
comply. 

(e) All laborers and mechanics employed 
by contractors or subcontractors in the per- 
formance of work on construction of any 
project under this title shall be paid wages 
at rates not less than those prevailing on 
similar construction in the locality as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor in accord- 
ance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 276a-276a-5). The Secretary of 
Labor shall have, with respect to the labor 
standards specified in this clause, the au- 
thority and functions set forth in Reorga- 
nization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 
3176; 5 U.S.C. 1882-15), and section 2 of the 
Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276c). 

“ ‘JUDICIAL REVIEW 

“ ‘Sec. 710. (a) If any State is dissatisfied 
with the Commissioner’s final action with 
respect to the approval of a State plan, sub- 
mitted under section 704(a) or with his final 
action under section 709(b), such State may, 
within sixty days after notice of such action, 
file with the United States court of appeals 
for the circuit in which such State is located 
a petition for review of that action. A copy 
of the petition shall be forthwith trans- 
mitted by a clerk of the court to the Com- 
missioner. The Commissioner thereupon 
shall file in the court the record of the 
proceedings on which he based his action 
as provided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code, 

“‘(b) The findings of fact by the Com- 
missioner, if supported by substantial evi- 
dence, shall be conclusive; but the court for 
good cause shown, may remand the case to 
the Commissioner to take further evidence, 
and the Commissioner may thereupon make 
new or modified findings of fact and may 
modify his previous action, and shall certify 
to the court the record of the further pro- 
ceedings. 

„e) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Commissioner or to 
set it aside, in whole or in part. The judg- 
ment of the court shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided 
in section 1254 of title 28, United States 
Code.“ 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 
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Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield briefly 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 marked an historic begin- 
ning of our effort to insure that every 
schoolchild in this country is offered an 
opportunity to develop his learning abili- 
ties and potential to the fullest possible 
degree. It recognized the fact—after long 
years of frustration and delay—that edu- 
cation is a national, as well as a local re- 
sponsibility; that expanding the educa- 
tional opportunities for all of our chil- 
dren is a responsibility of all of the peo- 
ple of this country. 

The results of this pioneering program, 
as documented by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in the 
first annual report on title I of ESEA, are 
rewarding and encouraging. 

For millions of children, title I meant, 
for the first time, individual instruction 
in reading, writing, mathematics, and 
other fundamental aspects of learning. 
For some it was a hot meal every day. For 
others it was eyeglasses, medical care, or 
psychiatric assistance. 

For many teachers it meant a smaller 
class, a teacher’s aide, new materials and 
equipment, and often the discovery of 
new, hopeful attitudes on the part of 
their students. 

For many parents it was a new aware- 
ness of the school and its relationship 
to the community and to the lives of 
their children. 

For many school administrators it 
meant additional resources to reach the 
goal of providing quality education with 
equality of opportunity. 

The goal of title I was to provide com- 
pensatory education” for the millions of 
children across our land whose crippling 
background of poverty offered them lit- 
tle hope for successful schooling. It is 
certainly true that we have made only 
a beginning in attaining this goal, but 
it has been an important and an en- 
couraging beginning that, more than 
anything else, needs to be expanded and 
continued. 

I am pleased that the Committee on 
Education and Labor has recognized the 
necessity of extending this authorization 
through fiscal year 1969. School years 
traditionally run from September 
through June. It is absolutely essential 
that we give these local school officials 
the tools that will enable them to look 
ahead, the continuity that will enable 
them to undertake the necessary local 


planning. 

Along with the committee, I am dis- 
appointed that the administration did 
not include sufficient funds in its budget 
for the next fiscal year to implement 
the authorized figure. The effort of un- 
derfunding the authorized amount by 
nearly half leaves no alternative, I be- 
lieve, but to suspend the changes recom- 
mended in the income distribution for- 
mula. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly endorse the 
committee’s recommendation to bring 
the National Teacher Corps under title 
I of the act and to extend it through 
fiscal year 1969. 

Despite inadequate funding on the 
part of Congress, this program has al- 
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ready proved its worth. Last fall, this 
country faced an unprecedented shortage 
of nearly 170,000 qualified teachers. This 
shortage was particularly acute in the 
areas where these teachers were needed 
most—in the blighted schools of our ur- 
ban slums and in our depressed rural 
areas. Today 1,213 Teacher Corps mem- 
bers are at work, but we clearly need 
more. This legislation would help to make 
that possible. 

The Quie proposal to make “block” 
educational grants to the States poses a 
serious threat to the future and effec- 
tiveness of our efforts to aid the disad- 
vantaged elementary and secondary 
school children of this Nation. Desirable 
as this “block” grant concept might be in 
some other cases, it would work a severe 
and crippling disservice at this time and 
place to the cause of educational ad- 
vancement in the United States. 

As one of my own local school super- 
intendents, Dr. Neil Sullivan, of Berke- 
ley, has commented: 

The Quie amendment does not provide 
enough money to play a significant role as 
“general aid,” and yet it would take away 
enough from existing programs to have a 
crippling effect. 


Among other serious shortcomings, 
the Quie amendment would cause many 
of our States with the largest concen- 
trations of disadvantaged school-age 
children to lose authorized funds as soon 
as it took effect. California, New York, 
and Illinois alone would lose a total of 
approximately $133 million in the first 
year. My own State of California would 
lose $2,736,454. Overall, 24 of our States 
would lose nearly $300 million in au- 
thorized funds. 

But the problem goes far beyond a net 
loss in Federal assistance. Under the 
Quie amendment there is absolutely no 
guarantee that an adequate share of the 
funds would be channeled where they 
are needed most—to the large cities 
where the problem of teaching the dis- 
advantaged is most acute. The cities, 
simply, would have no entitlements or 
guarantees under this plan. 

This substitute proposal, which is 
being offered without the benefit of any 
committee hearings, and against the ad- 
vice of most professional and lay groups, 
also would fail to extend the special pro- 
grams for children of migratory farm- 
workers or the children enrolled in In- 
dian schools. These are two groups of 
our country’s neediest children. We have 
just launched efforts to overcome the 
grave educational deficiencies many of 
these children face. And yet this pro- 
pon jeopardizes even these initial ef- 
orts. 


The children of our migrant farm- 
workers, for example, face particularly 
difficult problems in acquiring the ed- 
ucation and training that would enable 
them to build a þetter and brighter fu- 
ture. The loss of these special education 
programs would only condemn them to 
the standard of poverty that has so com- 
monly afflicted their parents. 

This block grant approach is fraught 
with other defects. It would reduce the 
emphasis which the present law properly 
places on the education of those Amer- 
ican children who are least able to 
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cope with or benefit from our present 
overcrowded classroom conditions. It 
would diminish the Federal Govern- 
ment’s efforts to insure that all school- 
children are given equal opportunity 
without regard to race. These and other 
problems are spelled out in a statement 
by the AFL-CIO Executive Council which 
I call to my colleagues’ attention and 
which I include with my remarks. 

These is no question that the present 
ESEA can be improved. The procedures 
required of local school districts need to 
be simplified. But this proposed amend- 
ment—this meat-ax approach—would 
not benefit either the local school dis- 
tricts or the children in greatest need of 
this program. It would, simply, fail to 
put our aid where it is needed most. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the com- 
mittee’s bill be approved without amend- 
ment. Education remains the foundation 
of our democratic society. It remains the 
key ingredient in our economic and social 
progress, both as individuals and as a 
Nation. A second-rate system of educa- 
tion is no more tolerable than a second- 
rate system of defense. 

This measure, as reported, offers us the 
best vehicle available to meet the press- 
ing needs of our schools. It offers us the 
best chance to broaden the horizons of 
thousands of children who are not being 
educated to their capacity. It would be a 
national tragedy if we should fail to 
follow through on this promise of greater 
educational opportunity for the under- 
privileged and disadvantaged youth of 
this country. 


STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL In SUPPORT OF THE ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION Acr OF 1967 


The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 has been hailed widely and cor- 
rectly as historic legislation providing a 
breakthrough in the area of federal aid to 
education. 

Today, this legislation is in serious jeop- 
ardy. The AFL-CIO Executive Council is 
determined that the great educational gains 
achieved by the 89th Congress shall not be 
destroyed. 

Despite support for the continuation of 
ESEA from every major educational organi- 
zation, the vast majority of state school 
superintendents, local school districts, and 
the non-public school organizations, the Re- 
publican Policy Committee of the House of 
Representatives has chosen to make this 
vital legislation a partisan political issue. 

Waving the banner of “federal control,” 
this Republican leadership is seeking to wipe 
out ESEA and substitute a form of financial 
block grants to the states. In playing politics 
with the education of America’s youth, the 
Republican leadership is guilty of a national 
disservice. 

Over eight million educationally deprived 
children in virtually all of the country’s 23,- 
000 school districts already have received 
direct benefits under ESEA. This far-reach- 
ing law has established a national policy 
directed at meeting the special needs of the 
educationally poor. 

As proposed by Rep. Albert Quie (R., 
Minn.), the Republican substitute would per- 
mit the states to ignore this national policy. 
It would, instead, permit the individual 
states to practice economic discrimination. 

Block grants can only intensify the pres- 
ent financial conflicts between the large 
cities and respective state governments. Pro- 
grams developed at the state level can pro- 
vide no federal guarantee that funds will 
go where they are most needed—to help the 
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children of the slums and the rural depressed 
areas. 

The block grant approach also threatens 
to rekindle the flames of controversy over 
the state-church issue that frustrated en- 
actment of federal aid to education for over 
20 years. Private school organizations are 
deeply concerned that their students will no 
longer be able to participate in many federal 
programs if these programs are administered 
by state departments of education. 

But there is much more that is wrong with 
the Quie substitute. 

The substitute was never considered by 
any Congressional committee, It was intro- 
duced after the House Education and Labor 
Committee had held lengthy hearings on 
ESEA and had reported out H.R. 7819. 

The allocation formula as now spelled-out 
in the Quie substitute provides half the 
states with less funds than they would re- 
ceive under H.R. 7819. These are the states 
most in need: those with low per pupil ex- 
penditures and those with the largest num- 
ber of youths living in poverty. 

The original Quie proposal has now been 
amended four times in an effort to gain new 
political support. Rep. Quie has modified his 
block grant approach to provide that at least 
50 percent of a state's grant be used for the 
educationally disadvantaged. Under H.R. 
7819, however, 80 percent of the federal funds 
must be used for this purpose. 

The Quie substitute also prohibits the use 
of such funds for general classroom con- 
struction and improved teacher salaries, 
while—at the same time—eliminating pro- 
visions for such successfully operating pro- 
grams as the Teacher Corps, aid for the chil- 
dren of migrant workers, foster children, and 
many others. 

The Quie substitute also has a detrimental 
effect on civil rights. The elimination of 
“federal control“ will not make it easier to 
enforce desegregation guidelines, A cutback 
in funds to the cities will punish severely 
the economically poor children of minority 
groups. 

The Quie substitute would reduce by $281 
million fiscal 1969 authorizations provided in 
H.R. 7819. No such reduction is justified. 

H.R. 7819, in direct contrast to the Quie 
substitute, continues the popular programs 
born in 1965 that have earned wide public 
and Congressional support. The bill includes 
no radical changes and creates no new areas 
of controversy. It strengthens ESEA, instead 
of destroying it as proposed by Quie. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council is con- 
vinced that the education of our youth is too 
important to be dragged into the partisan, 
political arena. We are confident that many 
Republican members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives share these views. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council, therefore, 
urges the members of both parties in the 
House to join together in rejecting the Quie 
substitute and giving bipartisan support to 
H.R. 7819—a continuation of the landmark 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, first, may I congratulate the chair- 
man of this committee and other mem- 
bers of the committee on both sides of 
the aisle, for the work that they have 
done on one of the most important edu- 
cation bills that has come before this 
Congress, and one of the most important 
bills that has helped to provide equality 
of educational opportunities during the 
last couple of years. I shall have some 
amendments which I believe will 
strengthen this legislation. I have never 
yet come to the well of this House and 
offered an amendment to any education 
bill which I thought would weaken the 
bill or detract from the educational op- 
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portunities that youngsters around this 
Nation might derive from it. 

Every amendment which I will offer— 
and those amendments have been sent to 
the offices of all Members—every 
amendment which I intend to offer has 
been the subject of hearings and testi- 
mony before the committee. In fact, 
some of the amendments go back several 
years, and discussions are continuing 
and have been continuing for a period of 
time. So the charge cannot be made that 
these amendments are new, revolution- 
ary, or that no one has had an opportu- 
nity to consider them. They are not new 
in any sense of the word. 

May I also say that I agree completely 
with the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Mappen], when he was discussing the 
rule. He made the statement that he 
wished we had done years ago what we 
have done in the last few years in terms 
of education. I also have the same wish. 
If we had had the foresight 10 or 15 or 
20 years ago to pass the historical legis- 
lation that has been passed in the last 6 
years, we would not perhaps have had 
the millions of dropouts and all the 
problems that we have had in the big 
cities and in the migration from the 
rural areas. 

Years ago Luther Burbank said: 

If we paid no more attention to our plants 
than we do to our children, we would be 
living in a jungle of weeds. 


So in the last 6 years, certainly, im- 
portant legislation has been passed, and 
I do not want to minimize for one mo- 
ment the effect of this legislation and 
other legislation that has been passed 
during the Kennedy and the Johnson 
administrations. 

If we are going to do the job, it is 
going to take a massive program of edu- 
cation, and that means a larger social 
investment in teachers, teacher aides, 
schools, and equipment, and we need to 
invest in them the same way we have in- 
vested in dams and reclamation projects 
on a cost-benefit ratio. If we did so, the 
benefits to the world would be tremen- 
dous in proportion to the dollars spent. 

Let me give two brief quotations, be- 
cause I think they reflect my views. It 
was President Kennedy who said: 

Our progress as a Nation can be no swifter 
than our progress in education. Liberty 


without learning is in peril, and learning 
without liberty is in vain. 


A short time ago President Johnson 
made a particularly significant state- 
ment, especially when we think of the 
costs of the Vietnam war and the cut in 
appropriations in the field of health, 
education, and welfare. President John- 
son’s statement has real meaning for 
each one of us, for he said 

Nothing matters more to the future of our 
country—not our military preparedness, for 
armed might is worthless if we lack the 
brain-power to build a world of peace; not 
our productive economy, for we cannot sus- 
tain growth without trained manpower; not 
our democratic system of government, for 
freedom is fragile if citizens are ignorant. 


As my subcommittee toured some of 
the slum schools in New York a few 
weeks ago, reference was made to the 
dropouts and the youngsters who are not 
trained and cannot work. President 
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Johnson’s statement kept coming back 
to my mind—‘freedom is fragile if citi- 
zens are ignorant.” 

Through the years I have supported 
every education bill that has come to this 
Congress, and I will support larger ap- 
propriations than apparently we are go- 
ing to have in this session of Congress. 
But let me now, if I may, turn to some of 
the amendments and briefiy discuss title 
III and title V, and the amendments to 
those two titles. 

Again may I remind you that there has 
been ample testimony and discussions 
during the hearings on these subjects. 

Under title III, the legislation is ad- 
ministered by the Office of Education, 
and completely bypasses the State de- 
partments of education. In title V we say 
that we want to strengthen the State de- 
partments of education and appropriate 
funds for that purpose. 

It does seem to me that it is not very 
logical in another part of the bill to say 
that we will bypass the State depart- 
ments and give them no voice in how 
those programs are planned or how those 
funds are spent. 

Charges are made that we are going to 
get into a church-state issue. I have a 
letter from the Office of Education, that 
states that the only applicants who are 
entitled to funds under title III are pub- 
lic educational agencies. And I have a 
statement from a man in the Office of 
Education who says that up to this date, 
not one single grant has been made to 
any private agency of any kind. 

So when we hear charges we are going 
suddenly to revive the church-state issue, 
this is not true. The church-state issue 
does not even come into title III of the 
bill. 

May I also say, in the amendment I 
have to title III, I do not change by one 
dollar the allocation of funds among the 
several States. There will not be any 
change in what any State will receive. 
Neither do I change by one dollar the 
distributions of funds within a State. 
The formula is identical to the com- 
mittee bill. The purposes for which the 
money can be spent are almost identical 
to the bill. I have placed the word ex- 
pand,” so if a school district has an ex- 
ceedingly good program that they need 
money for, they could use it there. But 
the formula and the purposes are other- 
wise identical. 

The only thing I attempt to do is what 
we say in title V we want to do, and 
that is strengthen the State departments 
of education and not bypass them. 

May I say to those who argue that this 
authority should rest in the Commis- 
sioner of Education in Washington, it 
seems to me it requires an amazing 
amount of arrogance to assume that all 
good judgment and wisdom reside in 
Washington. I happen to believe that the 
people in my State and city know a great 
deal more about Oregon’s problems than 
the Office of Education in Washington. 
Even though I live there, and I have sat 
on the Education and Labor Committee 
for more than 12 years, I still am con- 
vinced that the people there who live 
and work every day, intimately, with 
these problems are the ones best quali- 
fied to make the decisions. I do not want 
to say in this Congress that the people 
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here—even my colleagues whom I re- 
spect and admire—sitting as a Commit- 
tee, have the judgment to say what 
should be done in every State. The prob- 
lems are different in Oregon than in New 
York, the problems are different in II- 
linois than they are in California, and 
the problems are different in Mississippi 
than they are in New Jersey. Each State 
should be able to determine its own pri- 
orities. 

On title V of the bill, the amendment 
which I have to title V does one thing 
only: It tries to strengthen the State 
departments of education. At the pres- 
ent time the committee bill reserves a 
certain percentage of funds for the Of- 
fice of Education. I have a list of all 
funds that the Office of Education has. 
I can assure this body they have plenty 
of money at the present time to carry 
out the things they need to do. I simply 
take out the percentage of funds reserved 
for the Commissioner of Education’s 
Office and say all funds under title V will 
go indeed to the State departments of 
education, so that they can do the job 
we are asking them to do. 

Let me spend, if I may, the rest of the 
time on the amendment which appar- 
ently is causing a great deal of discus- 
sion, and I spend this time because I 
believe charges are being made, and, 
yes, charges have been made, I must say 
in all honesty, during the last few weeks 
that are not based on fact, have been 
made that my amendment to require 
uniform enforcement of the guidelines 
is done to destroy the Civil Rights Act. 

I guess it is more in sorrow than in 
anger that I hear this charge. I do not 
think there has been any civil rights bill 
that has ever been before the Congress— 
I cross out “I do not think,” because I 
know there has never been any civil 
rights bill before this Congress that I 
have not supported. I have always sup- 
ported civil rights legislation, both as a 
public official and as a private citizen. I 
believe that discrimination is harmful 
to our society. I believe it is degrading to 
the individual, and I believe it does 
something to our democratic form of 
government. I would not stand here in 
the well of the House and offer any 
amendment which would in any way 
weaken the Civil Rights Act. 

I offer as an amendment, language 
which would do two things. One, it would 
simply say that when the Office of Edu- 
cation or any agency in HEW draws up 
a rule or regulation or guideline or order, 
they must cite the statute. What is wrong 
with that? Does that destroy the civil 
rights bill because after the rule or regu- 
lation or order they must cite public 
law so and so, subparagraph (b)? 

The second part of the amendment 
simply says that rules, regulations, and 
guidelines and so on will be administered 
uniformly throughout the 50 States. I 
did not offer this amendment in the com- 
mittee, though guidelines were the mat- 
ter of hearings and discussion in the 
committee. 

Let me tell the Members why I did not. 
It has been only within the past 2 weeks 
there has been brought to my attention 
the public statement by the Office of 
Education. 

These are the words in the February 
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1967 publication of the Office of Edu- 
cation: 

To begin at the beginning, the guidelines 
apply only to school districts in the 17 bor- 
der and southern States. 


I did not know that. I should have 
known, and I apologize, as a member 
sitting on that committee, but I did not 
know that the guidelines only applied to 
the 17 States and not to the 50 States. 

I do not know what the Members 
thought they were voting for in the civil 
rights bill, but when I voted for it I did 
not think there would be guidelines 
drawn up which would apply to Kansas 
City, Mo., and that across the way, in 
the same metropolitan area, those guide- 
lines would not apply to Kansas City, 
Kans. 

I did not think I was voting for a bill 
that would give the Office of Education 
authority to draw up guidelines that 
would be applicable to Louisville, Ky., 
but would not be applicable to Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., which is across the way and 
part of the same metropolitan area. 

Certain guidelines are applicable in 
Wheeling, W. Va., but there is a different 
set of guidelines across the way in 
Bridgeport, Ohio. 

There is one set of guidelines for Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, but a different set of 
guidelines applicable in Covington, Ky. 
ieee could give many more instances than 


Let me read what Senator PASTORE 
stated, when the civil rights bill was be- 
oe the Senate. Senator Pastore said 
this: 

Frankly, I do not see how we could have 
gone any further. 


He had prefaced this by saying: 

In this bill we do not want to be vindic- 
tive. We do not wish to punish. We do not 
wish to be unreasonable. 


Then he said: 


Frankly, I do not see how we could have 
gone any further, to be fair. Without title 
VI, accepting the fact that the President 
himself, under presidential powers, has the 
right to issue directives, which he already 
has—such directives are much more stringent 
than the proposed title VI. Section 602 of 
title VI not only requires the agency to 
promulgate rules and regulations, but all 
procedures must be in accord with these rules 
and regulations, They must have broad scope. 
They must be national. They must apply to 
all 50 States. We could not draw one rule to 
apply to the State of Mississippi, another rule 
to apply to the State of Alabama and an- 
other rule to the State of Rhode Island. 
There must be one rule to apply to every 
State. 


In the debate in the House on Janu- 
ary 31, 1964, Congressman CELLER, in 
discussing title VI said: 


The bill would require that each Federal 
agency which extends financial assistance of 
the type covered by Title VI must establish 
non-discriminatory standards of general ap- 
plication. This means that it cannot apply 
one standard of conduct to one person and 
a different standard of conduct to another 
. . . Title VI directs all appropriate Federal 
agencies to adopt rules, regulations, or orders 
of general applicability to effectuate this na- 
tional policy of non- discrimination. It would 
require each Federal agency administering 
Federal assistance by grant, contract, or loan, 
to reexamine its assistance programs to make 
sure that adequate action has been taken to 
preclude such discrimination. 
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That is what the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] said. I could quote 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Ryan], who said: 

To aid school districts throughout the 
country. 


The Vice President also said something. 
in 1964. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Oregon has expired, 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield me 5 ad- 
ditional minutes? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
the gentlewoman 3 additional minutes. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. In recent 
weeks, much discussion has centered 
around the decision by the U.S: Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit. I have gone 
very carefully through this document. 
In fact, I have spent several hours on it. 
In several places in this decision, the 
court has indicated that the guidelines 
were adopted for the entire country. At 
one point they say: 

The act establishes a policy for all of the 
country and for the courts as well as for 
the agency required to administer the law. 


Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield to me? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Let me finish 
this and then I will yield if I can get 
more time. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, on the basis of 
the original congressional intent with 
Senators and Congressmen saying that 
this act was “national in scope“; and 
finally on the basis of justice and equity, 
I suggest that any guidelines drawn up 
be fair and administered uniformly in 
all 50 States, and not just 17. Are there 
Members of the House who are going to 
tell me that it is less repugnant to have 
discrimination in Harlem than it is in 
Alabama? Is discrimination because of 
race less demeaning to the individual in 
Detroit or Cleveland than it is to the 
individual in Mississippi? Is discrimina- 
tion not a denial of the fundamental 
concept of the brotherhood of man 
whether it occurs in Watts or central 
Harlem or Georgia or Louisiana? Are 
there people who are going to say that 
it is all right to discriminate in the 
North and West but the Office of Educa- 
tion is to draw up guidelines that apply 
only in the 17 Southern States? This, 
Mr. Speaker, does not seem to me to be 
the intent of the law nor a law that is 
based on equity and fairness and justice. 

Let me conclude by quoting President 
Kennedy. This statement reflects my 
views, and I believe it has meaning for 
this House in this debate. President 
Kennedy said this: 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman has expired. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. May I have 2 
more minutes, please? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentlewoman 1 minute. Our time is 
running out. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I will yield 
the gentlewoman 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman is 
recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. President 
Kennedy said: 

This is not a sectional problem—it is na- 
tionwide. It is not a partisan problem. The 
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proposals set forth above are based on a 
careful consideration of the views of leaders 
of both parties in both Houses of Congress. 
In 1957 and 1960, members of both parties 
rallied behind the civil right measures of my 
predecessor; and I am certain that this tradi- 
tion can be continued, as it has in the case of 
the world crisis. A national domestic crisis 
also calls for bi-partisan unity and solutions, 

We will not solve these problems by blam- 
ing any group or section for the legacy which 
has been handed down by past generations. 
But neither will these problems be solved by 
clinging to the patterns of the past. Nor, 
fimally, can they be solved in the streets, by 
lawless acts on either side, or by physical 
actions or presence of any private group or 
public official, however appealing such melo- 
dramatic devices may seem to some 

I therefore ask every Member of Congress 
to set aside sectional and political ties, and 
to look at this issue from the viewpoint of 
the Nation. I ask you to look into your hearts, 
not in search of charity, for the Negro neither 
wants nor needs condescension, but for the 
one plain, proud, and priceless quality that 
unites us all as Americans: a sense of 
justice... 


This is the basis on which I offer these 
amendments. 

Mr. PUCINSET. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield to me? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The gentlewoman 
makes a good point that this law applies 
to all States and to all areas. I would 
like to remind the gentlewoman that the 
first withholding of funds under this act, 
title VI, was in the city of Chicago. What 
bill or law does the gentlewoman think 
the Commission was operating under if it 
did not apply to all of the States of the 
Union? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I go by the 
statements that have been made by the 
Office of Education, I say to my friend 
from Illinois. The Office of Education says 
that the guidelines only apply in 17 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, I include at this point, 
a brief summary of the purpose of the 
amendments I intend to offer: 

PURPOSE OF AMENDMENTS 

Title V of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act is designed for the purpose 
of strengthening the State Departments of 
Education. This amendment would provide 
that all of the funds authorized under Title 
V be given to the State Departments of 
Education to accomplish the purpose stated. 
It would eliminate all funds reserved for the 
Office of Education in Title V. The amount 
of money and the formula for distribution in 
the various states would remain the same. 
Permissive language is added to allow the 
state educational agency to provide grants 
to local educational agencies in metropolitan 
areas to enable them to engage in compre- 
hensive planning to meet their particular 
needs either alone or in cooperation with 
other such agencies. 

The Amendment on Page 53 of the bill, 
Line 2, would simply delete the words de- 
veloped according to criteria established by 
the Commissioner.“ The effect of this is to 
allow the local educational agency and the 
cooperating institution of higher education 
the flexibility to develop their own teacher 
training program. 

There are two amendments related to rules, 
regulations, guidelines, or other published 
interpretations or orders issued by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
or the United States Office of Education. The 
first amendment would require the citation 
of the statutory authority upon which such 
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rules, regulations, guidelines, etc., are based. 
The second part of this requires that all such 
rules, regulations, and guidelines be uni- 
formly applied and enforced throughout the 
fifty states. It does not seem to me educa- 
tionally sound to have certain guidelines 
enforceable in Kansas City, Kansas and other 
guidelines enforceable in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, nor does it seem appropriate to have 
certain guidelines applied to the schools in 
Northern Kentucky, for example, and other 
guidelines applied across the state boundary 
in Ohio. 

The Amendment to establish an Advisory 
Committee would consist of three Members 
of the House and two members from each 
of the following groups: 

Chief State school officials, State Boards of 
Education, Local School Superintendents, 
Local school boards, Private schools, Class- 
room teachers, Professors from Departments 
of Education. 

This Advisory Committee would report 
back to the House of Representatives on or 
before January 1, 1968 after having given 
their particular attention to (1) the relative 
effectiveness of categorical assistance as com- 
pared to general assistance in the elementary 
and secondary education programs and (2) 
the feasibility of one state plan combining 
the various categorical aid programs. 

The Amendment of Title III of the bill is 
based on testimony during the hearings by 
various educational leaders. The National 
Education Association, school board members 
and state school superintendents have re- 
peatedly asked that State Departments of 
Education not be by-passed in the adminis- 
tration of the Title III program. The purpose 
for which the funds can be spent in the 
Amendment are almost identical to the pur- 
poses for which the money can be spent 
under the Committee bill. The formula for 
the distribution of funds is exactly the same 
in the Amendment as it is in the Committee 
bill. The Amendment provides for a state 
plan which is to be approved by the Com- 
missioner. This Amendment becomes effec- 
tive on June 30, 1968 and it is so worded 
that if a state wishes to send in a plan dur- 
ing Fiscal Year 1968 it may do so. In other 
words the Amendment is permissive in 1968 
and mandatory in 1969. The Amendment also 
specifically provides in Section 304 sub-para- 
graph 1 “that for the first Fiscal Year for 
which the plan is in effect it must provide 
that no local educational agency will receive 
less than the amount it could reasonably an- 
ticipate receiving had the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Amendments of 1967 
not been enacted as determined by the state 
educational agencies after consultation with 
the Commissioner.” 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. BELL]. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me at this point? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
the amendment discussed by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon with respect to this 
effort to legislate on an education bill in 
connection with a matter dealing with 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 under the 
jurisdiction of the Judiciary Committee. 

Let me observe at the outset that as a 
member of the House Education and 
Labor Committee who attended and par- 
ticipated actively in hearings and meet- 
ings of the committee on the extension of 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act during the last session and dur- 
ing this session, this is the first time that 
such an amendment has been proposed 
although only a few days ago there ap- 
peared a story in the Washington Post 
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under the headline “United States Re- 
ported Softening on Dixie Schools,” in 
which some indication was given that 
this amendment was under considera- 
tion. 

The new story, which attributed the 
gentleman from Louisiana, Representa- 
tive JoHN WAGGONNER, as the source of in- 
formation, outlined a number of de- 
mands being made for amendments for 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. One of such was described as 
“Federal guidelines must cite statutory 
authority for every desegregation de- 
mand in detail rather than standing on 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act in general. En- 
forcement must apply to all 50 States and 
not concentrate on the South.” 

On the surface, the proposal seems 
innocuous enough but I deplore the fact 
that no committee of the Congress has 
been given an opportunity in hearings to 
ascertain the meaning and implications 
behind the amendment. During the 
course of our hearings this year, the com- 
mittee received extensive testimony from 
the Office of Civil Rights Compliance in 
the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare regarding civil rights 
enforcement matters and particularly on 
the guidelines. It was not suggested at 
that time nor was it suggested at any 
time in committee that such an amend- 
ment was needed. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been much 
confusion generated by the charge that 
the guidelines are applicable only in the 
South. Let me make absolutely clear at 
this point that title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 applies in all the States and 
in all the school districts of the Nation. 
All the evidence before the committee is 
to the effect that title VI is being applied 
throughout the Nation. What then of the 
charge of the limited application of the 
guidelines? 

Any school district in the Nation, 
whether it be in the North, in the South, 
East, or West, is presumed to be in com- 
pliance with title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act upon filing with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare a very 
short form indicating that they operate 
a single school district in which pupil 
assignments are made to schools without 
regard to race. There are 3,067 school 
districts in the 17 southern and border 
States which have given such assurance 
and are currently employing geographic 
attendance zones without regard to the 
race of the enrollee. 

Mr. Chairman, the guidelines do not 
apply to any of these 3,067 school dis- 
tricts. The guidelines only have appli- 
cability to the estimated 1,815 southern 
and border States school districts which 
have not filed with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare such as- 
surance. These school districts in an ef- 
fort to avoid the cutoff of funds required 
under title VI of the Civil Rights Act in- 
dicated that although they are maintain- 
ing their present dual school systems, 
they have adopted so-called voluntary 
“freedom of choice” plans under which 
pupil assignments are made to schools 
not on the basis of the geographical lo- 
cation of the school and the residence of 
the enrollee but rather upon the election 
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of the enrollee or his or her parents to 
attend the school within the district of 
such enrollee’s choice. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, in the 
school district where such “freedom of 
choice” plans exist, the practice of the 
school system is to maintain the struc- 
ture of schools for Negroes and schools 
for white children but at the same time 
permitting the child to enroll in any 
school of his or her choice. Under such 
circumstances, the guidelines become op- 
erative to ascertain only if such “free- 
dom of choice” plans operate to eliminate 
a dual school system. It, therefore, be- 
comes quite obvious that the election to 
be relieved from the so-called odious 
burden of the application of the guide- 
lines rests entirely with the local school 
system. By the simple expediency of de- 
claring that it operates a single neigh- 
borhood school system assigning pupils 
to schools on a geographic pattern with- 
out regard to race, a school system may 
immediately be deemed to be in compli- 
ance with title VI. The resulting change 
by the local school system from the oper- 
ation of a dual school system to a single 
school system need not result in any pre- 
scribed percentage of integration. 

I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, that 
the “freedom of choice“ plan has been 
adopted by these school systems because 
they have no intention of in fact doing 
away with the dual school system. For 
this reason, I have been greatly con- 
cerned about those provisions of the 
guidelines which in recognizing as ac- 
ceptable a “freedom of choice” plan give 
validity to a new device in education in 
the assignment of pupils which has as its 
clear objective the avoidance of title VI 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

In spite of this obvious question con- 
cerning the validity of so-called “free- 
dom of choice” plans, the “guidelines” 
have recently been upheld in a decision 
of the Fifth U.S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. 

If the purpose of the amendment of 
the gentlewoman from Oregon is to fur- 
ther weaken the guidelines in this re- 
spect, then I am unalterably opposed to 
it, and if it does not have this effect, 
then I am at a loss to account for its be- 
ing offered. In any event, I think that the 
matter demands more careful attention 
by the appropriate committee of the Con- 
gress, and for this reason alone should 
be rejected. 

Mr. Chairman, I must point out to 
the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] that we have been 
doing our best in the Northern States, 
including the State of New York, to 
attempt to liberate our children from 
our ghettos. I further state to the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from Oregon 
that we have given every assurance to 
the Government of the United States 
that we are following these guidelines 
and shall continue to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to indicate to 
the Members of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
that I will not stand here and see my 
State and the city of New York placed 
under the stigma that we are not doing 
our best with reference to this problem. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been operat- 
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ing neighborhood schools for all with- 
out discrimination and we have been 
meeting all criteria set forth by the Of- 
fice of Education. This is an important 
point which has not been mentioned by 
the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Oregon in her statement. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, education 
will be a continuing concern of our peo- 
ple and of Congress. 

Fifty years ago, 22,172,000 students 
were enrolled in elementary and second- 
ary schools in this Nation. 

Twenty-five years ago, 27,179,000 stu- 
dents were enrolled. 

Last fall the figure was 49,800,000. 

In 1975, 53.6 million students are ex- 
pected. 

This growth has placed pressure upon 


us. 

In 1965 I did not agree with the ma- 
jority of my party in dealing with such 
a clearly growing need. 

In 1966 the education legislation picked 
up friends. 

I am hopeful that a majority of us 
will support this bill this month. 

I believe in a Federal program that 
serves the States by recognizing that 
there are problems over which the States 
have no control. 

Mainly, these problems are the prob- 
lems of stimulated growth and need com- 
bined with economic distress in sections 
of our land that do not acknowledge and 
are not necessarily contained within 
State borders. 

I voted for the bill in 1965 and in 1966 
because of my concern about these de- 
pressed areas. 

I believe that Republicans who agreed 
with me responded as they did last year 
because of their growing concern about 
this problem. 

It is a completely legitimate position 
for us to take. 

It is a position we have often taken 
together in other areas of legislation. 

It is in keeping with our traditional 
view about the responsible role of Fed- 
eral Government. 

It is the reason I stand now to en- 
dorse the committee bill and it is basic 
to all that will be discussed in efforts to 
amend it. 

Mr. Chairman, as Members we must 
at all times be guided by the principle 
of responsibility in matters involving the 
expenditure of public funds. 

A part of that responsibility is to as- 
sure that funds are spent on pressing 
national priorities, on the central issues 
of our times. 

Another part of that responsiblity is 
to make certain that they are spent wise- 
ly, and with a minimum of waste. 

With regard to the aid to education 
legislation which is before the House, 
I believe that our responsibility gives us 
no other choice but to vote for the com- 
mittee bill. 

I base this conviction on several fac- 
tors. 

First, it is a principle of sound man- 
agement not to begin a venture which 
cannot be carried out to a successful con- 
clusion. 

In 1965, the Congress, in recognition 
of the fact that the educational needs 
of the children of poverty were not being 
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met, enacted the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. 

The primary focus of this act was spe- 
cial help to the schools with the highest 
concentrations of deprived children. 

It was recognized at the time we could 
not revolutionize the schools overnight, 
nor could we rehabilitate disadvantaged 
children over a short period of time. 

It is clear, based on statistics cited in 
the committee report of H.R. 7819, that 
much has been accomplished. 

Under title I, 22,000 projects were con- 
ducted by over 17,000 local educational 
agencies reaching an estimated 8.3 mil- 
lion educationally deprived youngsters. 

Over half the funds spent under title I 
went directly for teaching. 

About 20 percent was spent on educa- 
tional equipment. 

And about 10 percent on construction. 

Educators were able to use their own 
ingenuity to tailor programs to their 
particular local needs. 

After-school remedial instruction 
courses were given in New York for chil- 
dren who were unable to keep up with 
their more privileged fellow pupils. 

In Tennessee wireless auditory train- 
ing units were used to assist deaf chil- 
dren unable to communicate without 
special help. 

Mothers in Arkansas were given cook- 
ing classes to insure that their school- 
age children would receive well-balanced 
meals to maintain their ability to con- 
centrate in school. 

The committee heard hundreds of 
other examples of specially designed 
local programs to meet the educational 
needs of low-income families. 

Under title II, 49 million students and 
1.9 million teachers now have access to 
library books and materials hitherto un- 
avaliable to them. 

Title V, designed to strengthen State 
educational agencies, awarded 85 percent 
of its funds in the form of basic grants 
with personnel needs receiving the high- 
est priority. 

Testimony indicated that the scarcity 
of trained personnel hindered many of 
the State programs under this title. 

Title III has financially affected the 
lives and educations of nearly 10 million 
public and nonpublic elementary and 
secondary school children. 

It has provided otherwise unavailable 
educational services for 93,000 preschool 
students, and 250,000 out-of-school 
youth. 

Now 18 short months later it is sug- 
gested that we reduce our concentration 
on the children of poverty and throw out 
the legislative approach that was voted 
only 2 years ago. 

Quie approach: 50 percent to deprived 
areas. ; 

The committee bill: Rifles in with 80 
percent of the money. 

Just to make a correction, I believe 
you should understand that the Quie 
approach, the Quie amendment, provides 
that the States must assign no less than 
50 percent of the funds to the deprived 
areas, but the States do not have to pro- 
vide any more than the 50 percent. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I do not have sufficient 
time. 
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Mr. QUIE. If the gentleman would 
yield for just a moment, I would sug- 
gest that the gentleman did not state 
that in the manner it should be, and I 
think the gentleman should correct it. 

Mr. BELL. As I understand it, the 
States are required to provide no more 
than 50 percent of the funds for the de- 
prived areas; that is, under the proposed 
bill the State is only required to provide 
that amount. 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman is incorrect. 
The 50 percent is the floor, the State 
could use up to 90 percent. 

Mr. BELL. I did not say they could not 
use more, but I say they are required 
to use only 50 percent. Whereas, the 
committee bill rifles in on 80 percent. 
In other words, 80 percent must be used 
for the deprived areas. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and I would 
like to commend the gentleman for his 
presentation and for bringing up this 
encouraging point. Both the gentleman 
and I represent metropolitan areas, and 
we know the problems these areas face 
in attempting to get Federal aid for edu- 
cation for the deprived children, because 
of the historical reticence produced by 
largely rural State legislatures. Earlier 
we talked about the contest this could 
produce, and we all know what that 
could do, but we do know that under the 
committee bill the money is flowing into 
areas that have been designated as edu- 
cationally deprived areas. 

Mr. BELL. I thank the gentleman for 
his comments, and I would say that un- 
der the committee bill 80 percent of the 
money must go to those areas; it must 
go to the deprived areas. 

Mr. CAREY. That is the point I am 
making, that a State might not be able 
to do this. The children of the slums in 
the cities have been getting short shrift 
in the States because of the historic for- 
mulas that work against their best 
interests. 

Mr. BELL. Let me say to the gentle- 
man that I understand, and this is a sta- 
tistical fact, that before this committee 
bill came out in 1965, only two States of 
the Union had the interest and desire 
to provide a means of rifling their State 
funds in on the poverty school areas. 
Those two States were Connecticut and 
California. 

To further indicate the past trend of 
States do not concentrate on the poor 
schoolchildren the gentleman may recall 
the State of New York provided that only 
25 percent of State school funds should 
be spent in deprived areas of New York 
City. The ESEA committee bill funds on 
the other hand were rifled in to the ex- 
tent of nearly 50 percent. Now this is 
what the record shows. It is important 
that Federal funds be rifled in to the de- 
prived areas. The committee bill is de- 
signed to do this whereas the substitute 
is not. 

Mr. CAREY. The gentleman has made 
a very fine point and I hope that that 
will be brought out in debate because I do 
believe it destroys the theory advanced 
by the gentleman from Minnesota that 
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his bill is just as good for the poor chil- 
dren as the present bill. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty-five Mem- 
bers are present, not a quorum. The Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
owing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 97] 
Arends Fraser Resnick 
Ashley Gettys Roberts 
Bevill Giaimo Ronan 
Bolling Gibbons Rostenkowski 
Broomfield Halleck Roudebush 
Brown, Calif. Henderson Roybal 
Burleson Holifield St. Onge 
Burton, Utah Holland Shriver 
Cabell Ichord Smith, N.Y. 
Celler Irwin Smith, Okla 
Collier Jones, Ala. Stubblefield 
Conyers Kluczynski Taylor 
Cowger Lukens Teague, Tex 
Daddario May Tiernan 
Dickinson Miller, Calif. Vander Jagt 
Diggs Montgomery Whalley 
Dorn Moss Willis 
Downing Murphy, N.Y. Wilson, 
Dulski ers Charles H. 
Everett Nedzi Wolff 
Evins, Tenn. Passman Wyman 
Fascell Railsback Younger 
Fino Rees 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill H.R. 7819, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
roll to be called, when 367 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. BELL] is recognized. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, in order to 
obtain a fair appraisal of the two ap- 
proaches—the approach of the commit- 
tee bill and the approach of the Quie 
bill—it is my opinion that we must first 
ask ourselves this question: Why do we 
as a nation need Federal aid to edu- 
cation? 

In 1965, Mr. Chairman, we recognized 
the fact that millions of children were 
being deprived of an adequate education. 
This was becoming a serious national 
problem. Public and private educational 
systems in the States, alone, were unable 
to do the job. 

In many States like my State there 
have been protest marches on city hall 
objecting to high local school taxes. Yet 
in many poverty areas schools are still 
inadequate. 

In California, where there are 400,000 
people coming into our State every year, 
a large percentage of whom are poor 
people. These people cannot carry their 
own local tax load to make it possible to 
take care of their own share of school 
assessments. This means that the load 
must be carried somewhere else. States 
that cannot afford this, must rely on 
Federal funds. Some States and local 
governments through property taxes and 
bond issues are able to take care of this 
problem. But one serious question has 
been growing. How to upgrade education 
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in the large, so-called pockets of poverty 
that exist in nearly every one of our 50 
States and territories. Federal aid is 
needed. 

A number of methods were studied, in- 
cluding a general aid approach, but it 
became obvious that since the low-in- 
come pupils presented the recognized 
problems, they must be guaranteed the 
greatest share of the assistance. The 
guarantee was built into the carefully 
prepared categories of aid. 

I believe a conservative position could 
be made on the basis or argument, that 
unless aid is to go to deprived areas, 
there should be no aid at all. Because a 
conservative could argue, that normally 
the States should take care of this them- 
selves. A concluding conservative argu- 
ment could be, therefore, that if the 
Federal money is not rifled in to the pov- 
erty pockets, there should be no Federal 
aid to schools at all. I do not believe that 
the Quie amendment adequately rifles 
in on this national priority problem of 
aid to the poverty school areas. 

In conclusion, let me say, I think we 
must recognize the fact that the admin- 
istration before it passed the 1965 act 
spent many years studying the problems 
that it would have to face, such as the 
church-state issue, the Federal control 
argument, and so forth. Many such 
hurdles and difficulties had to be over- 
come. Now all of a sudden, overnight, I 
think it would be a mistake to change 
and try a whole new approach that has 
not had the opportunity to be studied 
and analyzed and tested thoroughly. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PERKINS. I personally wish to 
take this opportunity to compliment the 
distinguished gentleman from California 
[Mr. BELL] who so ably served on the 
general subcommittee when we were in 
the process of writing the 1965. act. Con- 
gressman BELL has lived with this act 
ever since we first commenced hearings 
in 1965, and he has contributed im- 
mensely in the 1966 amendments, and 
again this year. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the gentleman 
from California because I personally feel 
that he has made an accurate report to 
this committee. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for his comments. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from I- 
linois [Mr. Pucrnsx1] 5 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, earlier 
in the debate the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Ayres] said that 88 Congresses 
had failed to enact meaningful legisla- 
tion for Federal aid to our school systems 
and it took the 89th Congress to do this 
Herculean task. There is a very good rea- 
son why. Because for all these years we 
have been trying to find an effective 
formula that would meet the test of con- 
stitutionality and the test of needs. 

Finally, we came across a formula that 
is incorporated in the present bill—aid to 
areas of proven need—and that is the 
key to our entire concept of Federal aid 
to education. 

The gentleman from Minnesota and 
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the gentlewoman from Oregon have both 
indicated that they will offer substantial 
amendments to this bill. I advise the 
House, after having sat through many, 
many discussions and many hearings and 
taken part in many efforts through the 
86th, 87th, 88th, and 89th Congresses in 
trying to work out an acceptable formula, 
I advise the House to proceed with great 
caution on any substantial amendments 
to the bill reported by our committee. 

This bill was put together after careful 
consideration of very complicated prob- 
lems confronting the various States and 
after very thorough study of the various 
constitutional provisions of the States 
and the various other problems that are 
involved. This is a tremendously complex 
bill and I strongly advise against any 
major changes after the committee has 
carefully studied all aspects before 
coming before the House with this 
legislation. 

It is working well and I would recom- 
mend very strongly to the House that we 
let this bill work for a while before start- 
ing to make any major overhauls. It is 
working so well, as a matter of fact, that 
we have had practically no testimony of 
any major criticism. 

The superintendent of the Chicago 
public school system, Mr. James F. Red- 
mond, has stated: 

The Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act has been a great help to the schools 
of this Nation. The application of these 
funds has enabled school groups to do the 
things that, for a long time, they have 
known how to do, but could not finance. 
The criticism of the Act, I think, is not well 
founded. The problems of administration 
should not be so emphasized as to bury the 
real worth that this needed money has made 
possible, 


Any suggestion of transferring this 
legislation to the State superintendents 
at this time, in my judgment, would cre- 
ate a great deal of new problems at a 
time when the legislation is working ex- 
ceptionally well in its present form. 

May I remind the committee that 78 
percent of the American population to- 
day live in the major urban areas of 
America, and certainly, it seems to me, 
these urban school administrators know 
their problems best and are best able to 
deal with those problems. 

For the gentleman to suggest and for 
the gentlewoman to suggest that some- 
how or other we are going to bring in a 
new degree of efficiency by turning this 
over to the State school administrators 
just is not proven on the record before 
our committee. 

There is also another very serious 
problem on the question of church-state 
relations. 

The gentleman from Minnesota and 
the gentlewoman from Oregon say that 
their amendments will not in any way 
affect the formula incorporated in the 
existing act to bring meaningful aid to 
private and parochial schools such as 
books purchased by public schools and 
public school libraries and being lent to 
these private schools. 

You gentlemen know, whatever part 
of the country you come from, that as 
you walk through the local communities, 
both your public school and private 
school administrators praise you for the 
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fact that Congress has given very mean- 
ingful assistance within the framework 
of the Constitution to these schools, and 
this newly achieved help is very much 
appreciated by all concerned. 

I am not going to go into a long dis- 
cussion here as to whether or not the 
proposed amendments would change the 
bill. The fact is that Msgr. James C. 
Donohue, the director of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the U.S. Catholic 
Conference, has stated very clearly—and 
here is a man who has made a very care- 
ful study of this thing—that these 
amendments would eliminate help to 
private schools. Here is what he said: 

If the Federal funds under the proposal 
were to be commingled by the state agencies 
with local state funds, the operation of local 
laws or state constitutional provisions which 
bar state expenditures for anything but pub- 
lic school purposes potentially could exclude 
the participation of private school pupils 
altogether in approximately 33 states. This 
would be wholly unjust, educationally un- 
desirable, incompatible with the common na- 
tional aspirations for a better educated 
citizenry, and inconsistent with declared 
policies of both major political parties. 


You want to change this bill with 
hastily drawn floor amendments after it 
has been carefully worked out in the 
cities and in the States? 

I want to remind you of one thing, 
those of you who have been around here 
for a few years, when the House passed 
an amendment here very hastily on the 
minimum wage bill several years ago 
only to find out the next day that it had 
excluded 14 million people who were pre- 
viously covered by minimum wage stand- 
ards simply because the House did not 
know what the amendment really would 
do. The gentleman from Minnesota and 
the gentlewoman from Oregon merely 
tell us that it will not make any dif- 
ference. But here is an expert on the 
subject who has made a very careful 
study who says that it will make a dif- 
ference and you are going to have to take 
the responsibility of deciding who is 
right. 

These amendments offered by the 
gentlewoman from Oregon have all been 
considered by the committee and the 
committee has rejected them simply be- 
cause the present law is working well. 
We are going to continue studying legis- 
lation and see what we can do as we go 
on. I do not know which of the amend- 
ments the gentleman from Minnesota 
will offer, but if the language incorpo- 
rated in H.R. 8983 is contained in his 
present amendments, I would say that 
this bill will be a windfall for the suburbs. 

The gentleman talks about his great 
concern for the underprivileged young- 
sters of America. He says that up to 90 
percent of the funds can be used for de- 
prived children. But the language in his 
bill which sets up the criteria states, as 
the second criteria: “rapid increases in 
enrollment which overwhelm the educa- 
tional resources of a local educational 
agency.” 

Gentlemen, that is just a long way of 
spelling “suburbs,” the suburbs that are 
the wealthiest areas of this country. 
Certainly they have problems, but this 
bill was passed with the original intent 
of helping the areas of greatest need. So 
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we will shortchange the urban areas to 
help the suburbs, if the gentleman’s 
amendment is adopted. Under the 
gentleman’s amendment, if this language 
remains in the bill, a city like Chicago 
will lose $9 million a year to make help 
available to suburbs that have been over- 
whelmed by their growth. The gentle- 
man’s amendment is a windfall for the 
suburbs. I have no objection to helping 
the suburbs but if that is the case then 
let us pass a general aid bill and help 
everybody. 

Finally, as to the civil rights amend- 
ment, I recommend that you reread sec- 
tions 601, 602, and 603 of title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act. 

The city of Chicago was the first city in 
this country, so far as I recall, to have 
$34 million withheld by the Office of 
Education under title VI. We proved 
them wrong, of course, and the money 
was restored. I discussed this with the 
chairman of our committee, and if the 
House will let us work our way in the 
committee, as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee which has the responsibility of 
legislation affecting elementary and sec- 
ondary school youngsters, it is my inten- 
tion later this year to hold full-scale 
hearings on the administration of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, not only as it applies to all titles, but 
also how the various communities are 
given an opportunity to work out their 
problems before funds are withheld by 
the Commissioner of Education. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge adoption of the 
act as reported by our committee. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ERLENBORN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I would not 
want the inference that has just been 
made to go unchallenged that if there 
is an amendment to title III of the act, 
we would become embroiled in the re- 
ligious or the so-called church-state is- 
sue. We will be involved in that contro- 
versy only if those who will benefit by a 
distortion of the truth seek to start 
such a controversy. In a letter dated May 
19 from Ralph Becker of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, he 
states: 

Under Title III of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, a legal applicant must 
be a local educational agency. A local edu- 
cational agency” is defined as a local public 
board of education or other public authority 
legally constituted within a State for either 
administrative control or direction of, or to 
perform a service function for, public ele- 
mentary or secondary schools in a city, coun- 
ty, township, schoo} district, or political sub- 
division of a State. 


Skipping four paragraphs of the let- 
ter—and later I shall ask to have the en- 
tire letter printed in the Recorp—NMr. 
Becker states: 

The U.S. Office of Education has adhered to 
the regulations in making grants under the 
title III, ESEA authority. 

No private school, college or university, 
or private corporation or company has re- 
ceived a grant under title III, ESEA since 
the inception of the program. Where such 
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agencies have been used as subcontractors, 
the public agency has retained fiscal and ad- 
ministrative control. 


Since the ruling has already been made 
that under the law, the grants may only 
be made to a local public board of edu- 
cation or other public authority legally 
constituted within a state—it seems to 
me it is a disservice to the cause of edu- 
cation to try to intentionally raise the 
church-state issue for the purpose of 
creating controversy and avoiding a de- 
bate on the real issues. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I have only a lim- 
ited amount of time; if I am able to 
later, I shall be happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. Chairman, for years we have had 
a great debate about Federal aid to edu- 
cation; if we should have any, what form 
it should take. This resulted in the pas- 
sage of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. At that time I re- 
call the arguments were quite persuasive 
that we all—no matter where we live in 
this country—have a stake in the educa- 
tion of children and culturally disad- 
vantaged. 

But we have a stake in Illinois as to 
the kind of education that the children 
in Alabama or in Georgia or in any place 
in this country might have, because we 
are a mobile society and these people 
may move some day from that area to 
our area, or we may move from our 
particular location to where the educa- 
tion was not as good as it should have 
been. 

Of course, the assumption here was 
that we were going to put funds into 
those areas where the greatest need 
existed. We have put some funds there. 
I believe it is obvious, after a year and a 
half or 2 years of operation under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, that what we on the minority side 
pointed out 2 years ago has happened, 
and that is that the greatest amounts of 
funds have gone to the richer States. 

The Appropriations Committee then 
even added to the inequity of the for- 
mula in the act, when they provided that 
the second year’s appropriation pro- 
vide no less amount of funds to any one 
State” than they had received in the first 
year. 

The first year of operation was funded 
very late in the school year. Some States, 
such as mine, decided they could not re- 
sponsibly spend all the funds in just the 
few months they had left, so they did not 
spend all of the money that was allocated 
to the State of Illinois. Other States took 
this responsible attitude. Some States 
spent every penny of the allocation and 
authorization that was made to them. As 
the result of this and the action of the 
Appropriations Committee, we now are 
really rewarding those who overspent, 
who may have wasted a great deal of the 
money on equipment that still has not 
been used and programs that were not 
meaningful. 

We have caused a disadvantage for 
those States that did practice some thrift. 

One of the most pressing problems we 
have experienced with the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act was late 
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funding. This is a problem in which I am 
most interested, the fact that we do not 
let States know until well after the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year and even after 
the beginning of the school year what 
funds they will have under these pro- 
grams under ESEA. This is particularly 
difficult when we talk about these nar- 
row category aid programs where such 
programs must be developed, and special 
teachers must be hired at the beginning 
of the school year in September or Oc- 
tober. The school districts do not know 
what funds they are going to get. Some- 
times, such as this year, the State of 
Illinois did not know until February or 
March of this year exactly what funds 
they were going to get under ESEA for 
the current fiscal year. 

I pointed this out in the committee 
when this bill was first heard. This is a 
concern that is not unique to me, but a 
concern I have received and I have felt 
as à result of the testimony from educa- 
tors across the country. 

When Mrs. GREEN’s subcommittee 
made their study of the Office of Educa- 
tion, everywhere they went they heard 
complaints about this late funding. 

Yet the bill was brought before the 
committee this year by the administra- 
tion; the administration bill had no au- 
thorization for the fiscal year 1969. The 
authorization for 1968 is already on the 
books, It was obvious it was not the in- 
tention of the administration to attack 
the problem of late funding. So we had 
hearings on a bill that had no authori- 
zation for the year 1969. 

Later, after the hearings were com- 
pleted and the amendment was adopted 
authorizing funds for the year 1965, at 
this point the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Quire] felt he should offer his 
amendment to change the direction of 
our narrow aid program, to have it in 
the form of block grants with more flexi- 
bility within the States. 

I emphasize the chronology to show 
it was not the fault of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Quire] nor any 
committee member on this side, that 
we did not have hearings on funds for 
1969 and did not have an opportunity to 
have hearings on the Quie amendment. 
It was a fact that it was not in the bill 
as introduced by the administration, and 
the authorization for 1969 was added 
without any hearings. The same objec- 
tions can be leveled against the authori- 
zation for 1969 that have been leveled 
against Mr. Quie’s amendment. 

Shortly after the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Qul proposed the 
amendment that would provide for block 
grants, we had the church-state issue 
raised. I believe this is a completely false 
issue. The amendment has been carefully 
directed to use the same devices that 
are now in the law to skirt the church- 
state issue. This was one of the stumbling 
blocks to getting any Federal aid to edu- 
cation, one that apparently combined 
with any lack of opportunity. This, com- 
bined with the lack of opportunity to 
have funds, made it impossible to get 
Federal aid to education. The church- 
state issue is completely false. I stand 
here as the product of parochial schools, 
having attended the first eight grades 
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and the high school grades in the pa- 
rochial schools of my own hometown. 

I tell the Members that I would not 
be for the Quie amendment, if I felt it 
were going to deny any funds to the pri- 
vate schools, to the parochial schools. I 
am convinced the Quie amendment will 
use the same device to get around the 
church-state issue, and the same 
funds—or, in fact, additional funds— 
will be available to the parochial schools. 

I should like to touch on the Teacher 
Corps, which is a part of the bill. It has 
not been discussed much today. I am 
going to offer an amendment to strike 
from this bill the authorization for the 
Teacher Corps which is placed in the 
bill. I shall have an opportunity tomor- 
row, when I offer the amendment, to 
give my reasons for it. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tllinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The gentleman was 
here when we debated the original act. 
He will recall the only reason why we 
had the Commissioner dealing directly 
with these programs, in title IT and title 
III, in the community, was to get around 
the provisions of the State constitutions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from California such 
time as he may consume. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
I compliment the gentleman who just 
preceded me in the well. He certainly 
made an excellent statement. 

I would like to take this opportunity to- 
day to announce my support of the so- 
called Quie amendment to the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act. I do 
so because of my great interest in the de- 
velopment of our educational system and 
because I believe the Quie proposal of- 
fers the greatest opportunity to return 
a degree of flexibility to the States to 
meet their own particular needs. 

I believe the Quie amendment is the 
first step toward providing a flexible pro- 
gram of educational enhancement. At 
the present time, under existing provi- 
sions of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, we have seen the growth 
of unnecessary and costly administrative 
burdens and of rigid regimentation in 
the regulations and standards of the 
Office of Education. The existing pro- 
gram of individual grants-in-aid for spe- 
cific projects requires an extraordinary 
amount of time and money in the prepa- 
ration and reporting of the proposed 
project. Such waste actually results in 
much of the available funding going to 
administration rather than to needy 
students. 

In addition, school administrators 
must wait for approval at several levels 
in the Office of Education before they 
know if funds will be forthcoming. This 
causes a delay which makes it difficult 
for the administrator to plan his school’s 
budget, as well as postponing the time 
at which assistance to the student can 


begin. 

Finally, the educational needs of vari- 
ous localities and regions can differ 
greatly. Where a program is regulated 
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by one central authority, standards must 
be set up and often are such that all 
needs cannot be met and valuable as- 
sistance might not be available. 

Under the Quie amendments, the pro- 
gram of individual grants-in-aid under 
titles I, II, IL, and V would be ended and 
block grants would be given to the States 
for distribution. In this manner, the 
money would be used in the most needed 
areas, rather than being spread thinly 
and to school districts where it is not 
necessarily needed. This is similar to 
using a rifle rather than a shotgun. This 
type of distribution would only be sub- 
ject to the broad guidelines now con- 
tained in the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act which provides that half 
the available funds go to special pro- 
grams for educationally deprived chil- 
dren in areas having a high concentra- 
tion of such children, and that 7 percent 
of the funds must be used for providing 
textbooks and other ‘instructional mate- 
rials. Additionally, private school chil- 
dren will benefit at least as well from 
the Quie amendment as under the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, 
and the enforcement of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 will not be affected in any 
way. 

We are confronted today with a crisis 
in our educational system. The vast 
population growth, coupled with the tre- 
mendous explosion of human knowledge, 
requires vastly improved schools to serve 
more and more students. Merely keep- 
ing pace with population growth requires 
an overwhelming effort. Add to that the 
need to provide continually up-dated 
and improved curriculums, and all must 
realize the task before us. Creative and 
imaginative thinking is required to pro- 
vide an approach to the problem that 
is sufficient for the need. Rigid central- 
ization of control of Federal education 
funds is the exact opposite of what is 
required. 

The Quie amendment offers an excit- 
ing proposal which has the necessary 
elements to meet the existing challenge. 
It provides a flexible approach. It is re- 
sponsive to varying needs in different 
areas. It makes a greater proportion of 
the funds available to student assistance 
by eliminating unnecessary administra- 
tive time and expense. I hope it will have 
the support of this body. 

At the beginning of my remarks, Mr. 
Chairman, I said that the adoption of the 
Quie amendment would only be the first 
step toward enhancing our educational 
system, and in providing the financial 
assistance to do so. There are several 
other steps to be taken which would as- 
sure our youth of the finest possible edu- 
cation. I believe that a tax-sharing 
formula by which States would receive 
a proportion of personal and corporate 
income tax levied by the Federal Govern- 
ment would be an important improve- 
ment. This not only would return control 
of our educational system to the State 
and local governments, but would pro- 
vide the needed revenue for problem 
solving by States and local communities 
ent rigid and wasteful Federal con- 

0 

I further believe we must encourage 
our youth to obtain higher education by 
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providing incentives—for example, an 
income tax credit for parents for ex- 
penses incurred in providing a college 
education for their children, I would also 
propose a further incentive for the stu- 
dent—an income tax credit for the re- 
payment of student loans when such 
loans are used to further education. The 
repayment and the tax credit would take 
effect after the student graduates from 
college. With the college education, the 
student can anticipate a higher earning 
capability and therefore be in a better 
position to retire the loan. The tax credit 
approach would give him the extra in- 
centive needed to commit himself to the 
loan. This student loan-tax credit—after 
graduation—concept is designed to pro- 
vide the opportunity for any student, re- 
gardless of his family’s financial status, 
to be able to acquire or advance his edu- 
cation, Also this approach treats the 
public and private school student equally 
and does not bring up the controversial 
church-state constitutional question. 

I believe these three proposals will 
materially assist our students, the par- 
ents, and our educational system, and I 
am introducing legislation to implement 
them. It is my hope that these ideas will 
receive favorable consideration by the 
Congress. We must act now if we expect 
to be able to keep up with the rapidly 
growing requirements of our educational 
system. 

T honestly believe that Democrats and 
Republicans, liberals and conservatives 
can see the advantages of this approach. 
If carried forward properly, this will help 
the States and local units of government 
revise their tax structure and/or their 
revenue allocation formulas, with the 
singular objective of providing relief to 
the overburdened property taxpayer and 
at the same time give our educational 
systems the needed financial assistance— 
without concern for Federal control. 

Much has been said and much will be 
said about the proper approach to pro- 
viding the proper type of education for 
our children. There is one thing we can 
all agree on, that education is certainly 
one of the greatest needs of our Nation 
as well as the world. 

The principal difference of opinion 
seems to center around just how the edu- 
cational.programs will be financed and 
administered. 

Make no mistake about my own per- 
sonal objectives. I am vigorous in my 
support of the proper type of financial 
assistance for improving our educational 
system but I am equally strong in my 
determination to avoid any Federal or 
os control of our educational sys- 


I believe all of us should be seeking 
ways and means of helping the people in 
our respective States meet their educa- 
tional. responsibilities. There are ways 
this can be accomplished. We can all 
unite toward a common effort to enhance 
the educational opportunities of young 
Americans, 

I believe the Quie amendment will 
develop a very constructive trend to ac- 
complish this. 

There are basically three avenues open 
to provide assistance, First, continue to 
expand the general aid to education 
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which will lead to inevitable Federal con- 
trol and further disrupt the relatively 
tranquil church-state relationship. If you 
expand public school assistance drasti- 
cally, you make it difficult for private 
schools to provide the same quality and 
quantity of education, possibly forcing 
their closure and transferring this bur- 
den to the public school system, with the 
subsequent increase in the local tax- 
payers’ burden. 

In the interest of religious liberty and 
an improved educational system, both 
public and private schools should have 
the unrestricted opportunity to advance 
their programs free of control and with- 
out concern for raising constitutional 
questions. For this reason, I have con- 
stantly opposed the concept of expanded 
general Federal aid to education. 

I have consistently supported those ed- 
ucational programs where I think the 
Federal Government has a clearly de- 
lineated area of responsibility such as 
impacted areas assistance, NDEA, vo- 
cational education, and so forth. 

The second approach is to repeal some 
of the tax sources at the Federal level, 
thereby permitting the States to enact 
legislation to pick these tax sources for 
their own use and purposes. I believe this 
holds some possibilities for the future. 

The third approach is the tax-sharing 
concept which seems to increase in ac- 
ceptance and favor as the most logical 
and politically feasible approach be- 
cause it tends to provide needed funds 
while at the same time developing a 
trend away from central Federal control 
of our educational system. 

As a member of the Road Subcommit- 
tee of the House Public Works Commit- 
tee, I have seen this Nation develop one 
of the finest interstate highway and 
road systems in the world. This has been 
accomplished because we developed a 
positive method of financing this sys- 
tem. 

I believe a similar opportunity exists 
to develop an educational system that 
can be the world’s greatest, providing we 
take into consideration the many vari- 
ables in existence throughout this coun- 
try and develop the type of tax struc- 
ture revisions that will permit accentua- 
tion of the positive aspects of existing in- 
stitutions and organizations. 

The entire Federal system of Govern- 
ment, local, State, and Federal, must co- 
operate and participate in this tax re- 
vision but with two-thirds of the revenue 
being collected through the Federal tax 
collection system, we have the responsi- 
bility here in the Congress to start this 
revision, thereby permitting the States 
to follow suit. 

I believe the Quie amendment is a start 
in the right direction. I hope it is passed 
so that we can get on with completing 


the job ahead. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. REID]. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 7819. I 
believe very deeply that this bill repre- 
sents in many respects the work of a 
generation. It enjoys a degree of biparti- 
san support, and always has had that 
support in the committee and on the 
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I believe that that act has made pos- 
sible significant assistance to some 8.3 
million disadvantaged children in more 
than 17,000 school districts. It has 
helped, in terms of access to books and 
materials, some 49 million students and 
1.9 million teachers. 

We are all familiar with its various in- 
novative programs. 

In the current bill, I believe it is proper 
to extend this legislation through 1969, 
but I am concerned over the serious un- 
derfunding of title I. I would have 
wished, I believe along with Members on 
both sides of the aisle, that there had 
been full funding and a request from 
the administration for full funding of 
title I of $2.4 billion rather than $1.2 
billion, 

It is fine that this legislation deals 
with the Teacher Corps. I believe in this 
Corps, and I believe it is doing creative 
work. 

To eite just two examples of the 
achievements of Teacher Corps teams, 
in New York City interns are conduct- 
ing a special class for students with 
reading problems. Given the individual 
attention that the interns’ small group 
instruction permitted, eight pupils in- 
creased their reading comprehension by 
1% grades in a period of only 4 months. 
In Milwaukee, Wis., a Teacher Corps 
team has assisted in putting 45 of the 
school’s 250 multiple failures back on the 
“passing”’ list. y 

In the debate today, however, I should 
like to deal particularly with two areas. 

The first concerns the question of the 
guidelines and of civil rights. It is im- 
portant, I believe, that we do nothing to 
diminish the full force and effect of 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
and the regulations and guidelines which 
the Office of Education has established 
to implement that law. In a word, there 
must be no retreat on enforcement and 
no backing down on our commitment. 

In 1954 the Supreme Court established 
the clear proposition that maintenance 
of segregated dual school systems vio- 
lates the U.S. Constitution. We in Con- 
gress, in enacting the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, established the machinery to 
assure full compliance with that consti- 
tutional mandate. We can afford no in- 
dication of faltering in our commitment 
to see to it that disadvantaged youth 
who have suffered so long under the 
blight of segregated schooling are now 
given the fullest opportunity to enjoy 
an equal education. 

I would urge the Committee to accept 
no amendment which would weaken the 
impact of what we have already accom- 
plished or break in any way our solemn 
commitment to educational opportunity 
for all. 

Earlier in the debate there was some 
discussion of uniform application of en- 
forcement policy. It is my understanding 
that title VI applies to all our States 
and that it reaches every American. 
However, to be explicit, recently there 
was action by the Office of Education in 
Cairo, Il. Here I believe there was a 
Negro school and a school for whites. 
There was immediate action taken there 
to see that this condition no longer con- 
tinued. There have been other instances 
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where the Office of Education has taken 
action in the North where there have 
been gerrymandered attendance lines 
and where there have been transfer 
policies that are clearly discriminatory. 
The point very simply is that title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act applies to any dis- 
crimination in education arising out of 
State or local law or school policy wher- 
ever it might occur in these United 
States. In my judgment, the Office of 
Education has pursued, and gives every 
indication of continuing to pursue en- 
forcement of the law against imper- 
missible discrimination whether in the 
North or South. 

Lastly, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
comment on the Quie amendment. AL 
Quiz, in my judgment, is one of the 
ablest and most sincere Members of this 
House. I do, however, have a basic dis- 
agreement with him on aspects of his 
particular amendment. I believe that 
the proposed substitute could be felt by 
educationally deprived children in indi- 
vidual States across the Nation with 
disadvantaged young people in my own 
State of New York suffering the heav- 
iest loss of funds. In my view, and I 
believe in the view of Congressman BELL 
with whom I have the privilege of serv- 
ing on the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, the following points are of seri- 
ous concern, 

First, the proposed amendment would 
substitute a less precise formula for the 
present clear and unmistakable Con- 
gressional intent to provide financial 
assistance to all—and I repeat all! 
disadvantaged children. 

Second the proposed substitute would 
tend to deprive the large cities of 
substantial amounts of money, particu- 
larly New York City, which is already re- 
ceiving less than adequate assistance. 

Third, the proposed substitute would 
tend to take funds away from the 
poverty-stricken rural areas of the South 
which have the greatest need. 

Fourth, by making local school district 
allotments a matter for State determina- 
tion, the substitute could remove the as- 
surance of the exact entitlement that the 
cities and local districts now enjoy. In- 
deed, there is no guarantee under the 
substitute amendment that cities and 
other areas in serious need would get any 
specific entitlement at all. 

Fifth, the proposed substitute fails to 
take into account at all the cost of edu- 
cation, which varies widely from State to 
State. 

Sixth, the national debate on the sub- 
stitute threatens, in my judgment, to re- 
open serious questions as to the permis- 
sibility of greater State discretion in pro- 
viding assistance for educationally de- 
prived children who attend private 
schools. 

I think it is very clear that those States 
in which a large percentage of children 
are disadvantaged get more than propor- 
tional amounts under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, and would 
get less money under the Quie substitute. 
Those States with only a small percent- 
age of disadvantaged children would get 
more money than they would receive 
under ESEA. 

I think that this table, which compares 
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in nine States the percentage of disad- 
vantaged children eligible under title I 
and the difference between the State 
allotment under the committee bill and 
under the Quie formula is illustrative 
of this point. This table assumes the full 
authorization in the substitute of $3 bil- 
lion and the “floor” provision, and the 
committee bill authorization prorated to 
$3 billion, using the $3,000 low-income 
factor for fiscal year 1969: 


Percentage 
of school-age | Difference be- 


population tween allot- 
counted ment under 

under low- ESEA and 

income fac- under Quie 

tor in title I formula 
formula 
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Further, Mr. Chairman, by including 
one-half of the State per pupil expendi- 
ture in the formula, ESEA takes into ac- 
count the fact that it costs more to edu- 
cate children in high-income areas and 
in urban areas which have concentra- 
tions of low-income families that have 
an impact upon the ability of local edu- 
cational agencies to support educational 
programs. 

For example, the Office of Education 
estimates that the average annual salary 
of a classroom teacher in New York is 
$7,700 while that of a teacher in Missis- 
sippi is $4,190. On the basis of the num- 
ber of disadvantaged children in each of 
the two States, New York would have to 
pay twice as much in teachers’ salaries 
as Mississippi: some $160 million in New 
York and some $56 million in Mississippi. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I shall yield 
to the gentleman in just 1 second. 

Mr. QUIE. All I would like to do is just 
to have the gentleman explain for the 
Recorp the tables with which the gentle- 
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man has tried to prove his point to the 
effect that these States will receive less, 
because I consider the point to be inac- 
curate. 

Mr. REID of New York. I shall be 
happy to put them in the RECORD. 

This table, which was prepared by the 
Office of Education, compares State al- 
lotments for fiscal year 1969, assuming 
the full authorization of $3 billion re- 
quested in the substitute amendments 
and the “floor” provision, under which 
no State would receive less money in 
years subsequent to fiscal year 1968 than 
it did in fiscal year 1968, That is column 
1. The figures listed in column 2 are 
based on the committee bill authoriza- 
tion of $3.3 billion prorated down to $3 
billion with a floor“ provision—so we 
are comparing equal authorizations—and 
the formula which utilizes a low-income 
factor of $3,000 and the State or National 
average per pupil expenditure, whichever 
is higher. Figures for fiscal year 1969 are 
used since that is the first year in which 
the “block grant” amendments of the 
substitute would take effect. 


Comparison of amounts under H.R. 8983, as amended and Public Law 89-10, title I, II, III, and V, fiscal year 1969 


{Public Law 89-10 authorization prorated to $3,000,000,000) 


Quie bill, Public Law Net gain or loss 
H.R. 8983 1 89-102 (col. 2 minus 
col. 1) 
= 225 1 tiono 
' 1, 1 
4, 497, 830 3, 963, 884 785 946 
10, 234, 581 6, 307, 742 +3, 926, 839 
69, 913, 128 64, 802, +5, 111, 061 
23, 338, 295 20, 431, 373 +2, 906, 922 
168, 888, 746 261, 261, 126 —92, 372, 380 
100, 597, 755 137, 085, 127 —36, 487, 372 
13, 313, 872 3. 477, —163, 21 
159, 172, 943 101, 495, 101 +57, 677, 842 
40, 506, 119 889, —3, 383, 0) 
29, 070, 150 21, 452, 354 +7, 617, 796 
157, 460, 903 129, 410, 048 28. 050, 
11, 189, 677 10, 260, 193 +929, 
56, 728, 871 $1, 842, 887 —25, 114, 016 
14, 004, 710 15, 178, 334 —1, 083, 
74, 600, 602 94, 788, 204 —20, 187, 692 
197, 898, 252 203, 295, 006 —5, 396, 754 
21, 882, 339 10, 154, 409 +11, 727, 930 
7, 246, 556 6, 171, 922 +1, 074, 634 
77, 006, 058 81, 950, 802 —4, 944, 744 
42, 943, 629 29, 896, 644 +13, 046, 985 
36, 207, 373 44, 208, 558 —8, 001, 185 
fg rd 67, 481, 212 47, 754, 755 +19, 726, 457 
— En 5, 887, 920 5, 035, 150 +852, 779 
7, 763, 679 11, 978, 504 —4,214, 825 
Maki seu 89, 821, 576 75, 791, 819 +14, 029, 757 


Quie bill, Public Law Net gain or loss 
H.R. 8983 1 89-10 2 (col, 2 minus 
col. 1) 
United States and outlying 50 States and the District of 
e ost ra. $3, 000, 000, 000 | $3, 000, 000, 000 |......---.-.-.-. . eee 
ontana ==. 
50 States and the District of Nebraska. 
„ N, 2,910, 178,424 | 2,924,208, 181 — Nevada 
— — — New Hampshire 
74, 835, 472 97,332, 522 —$22, 497, 050 New Jersey 
„105, 255 5, 110, 397 —1, 005, 142 New Mexico. 
30, 223, 631 23, 538, 957 +6, 684, 674 New York 
39, 010, 766 038, 077 —21, 027, 311 North Carolina 
205, 710, 592 190, 939, 082 +14, 772, 510 North Dakota. 
31, 705, 347 „ 694, 1 +7, 011, 150 Ohio 
28, 043, 253 24, 547,775 +3, 495, 478 Oklahoma. 
6, 377, 716 422, —43, 377 Oregon 
88, 422, 327 86, 200, 051 +2, 222, 276 Pennsylvania. 
87, 889, 065 107, 823, —19, 994, 258 Rhode Island. 
11, 648, 807 7,715, 697 +3, 933, 110 South Carolina 
14, 066, 153 9, 580, 495 +4, 485, 158 South Dakota 
119, 238, 436 116, 733, 381 +2, 505, ennessee. 
75, 928, 924 51. 177, 332 +24, 751, 502 ‘exas......- 
44, 108, 870 40, 986, 002 +3, 117, 868 tah ok. 
35, 064, 616 27, 595, 918 , 468, Vermont. 
62, 829, 289 79, 832, 201 —17, 002, 912 irginia.. 
78, 379, 838 89, 236, 606 —10, 856, 768 Washingto: 
17, 437, 311 13, 489, 566 +3, 947, 745 West Virginia.. 
50, 895, 492 89, 516, 176 +11, 379, 000 Wisconsin 
60, 618, 256 45, 650, 273 +14, 967, 983 Wyoming 
132, 246, 570 87, 334, 204 +44, 912, 27 District of Columbia 
61, 257, 823 53, 825. 906 +7, 431, 91 
51, 910, 849 90, 736, 660 —38, 825, 811 || Outlying areas 
r 978, 66, 578, 562 —2, 600, 11 


1 $3,000, 
balance 


of Public Law 89-10 fiscal year 1968 estimated al 


Mr. Chairman, in the case of New York 
State, the figures make clear that despite 
the fact that New York has a high in- 
cidence of poverty, and despite the high 
cost of education in New York, the Quie 
formula, if adopted, would penalize the 
State because its average personal in- 
come is above the national average. 

The vastly reduced State allotment— 
given full authorization in both bills— 
could mean that New York City would 
be especially hard hit. On the basis of 
past ratios, the city stands to lose some 
$50 million to $55 million. Mayor John 
Lindsay has stated that: 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 


Act makes possible programs directed at the 
special problems of the disadvantaged. Fail- 


ure to extend present categories of financial 


„000 distributed with 3 percent withheld for the outlying areas and the 
istributed on the State products of (1) NDEA 
1968 and fiscal year 1969 and (2) estimated 5-17 8 July 1, 1965, with ‘‘floor’’ 

jotments, 


allotment ratios, fiscal year 
low-income factor. 


aid in this area would be disruptive of cur- 
rent efforts which are beginning to bear fruit 
and of future progress as well. 


He goes on to say: 

From the point of view of total financial 
impact, both New York State and New York 
City are likely to lose a considerable amount 
of federal aid. Assuming that the substitute 
program and the existing program are funded 
at the same level of about $3 billion, New 
York State would receive $93 billion less 
under the substitute than it does under the 


present program. 
Mayor Lindsay writes that: 


This is a matter of grave concern to New 
York City, for it is obvious that when the 
State receives less money from the federal 
government, the City will also receive less. 


Mr. Chairman, he continues: 


Public Law 89-10 authorization of $3,299,467,883 for titles I, II, III, and V, fiscal year 
1969 (col. 2 of table 1, April 4, 1967), prorated to $3,000,000,000, with “‘floor’’; $3,000 


While it is not clear how much of the re- 
duction would be borne— 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. REID of New York. Further quot- 
ing Mayor Lindsay, Mr. Chairman: 

While it is unclear how much of the re- 
duction would be borne by the city, on the 
basis of past ratios the city may well lose as 
much as 850-655 million. 


He concludes his letter by saying: 

Under the circumstances, I should think 
that retention of the present law would be 
preferable. 

Mr. Chairman, New York City’s plight 
is illustrative on a large scale of the diffi- 
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culties and uncertainties the substitute 
amendment could impose on local school 
districts across the country. Cities such 
as Buffalo and Rochester, N.Y., could be 
seriously affected. In making local allot- 
ments a matter for State determination, 
the substitute affords no specific guar- 
antee that funds will go to all local dis- 
tricts that serve disadvantaged children. 
The substitute fails to recognize both the 
high concentration of disadvantaged 
youth in our large cities and the high 
cost of education in certain States. Local 
districts now know not only if they will 
receive funds, but they also know their 
precise entitlement as soon as the appro- 
priation act is passed. The proposed 
amendment would remove these assur- 
ances and might well substitute confu- 
sion and delay in educational planning. 

Further, there is a serious question 
about the ability and initiative of many 
State school officials to take full advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered by the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act and to insure that the intent of the 
Congress, that all disadvantaged chil- 
dren—regardless of race, color, or na- 
tional origin—receive equal assistance, 
will be carried into the local school dis- 
tricts. 

In addition, more than half of our 
States have constitutional or statutory 
provisions prohibiting the expenditure of 
public funds for private schools. During 
the formulation and enactment of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, a sensitive and delicate balance was 
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struck which has permitted disadvan- 
taged youths attending private schools 
to share in the benefits of this program. 
The greater discretion afforded State 
education departments under the sub- 
stitute might make these provisions ap- 
plicable and result in court decisions 
holding such aid unconstitutional or un- 
lawful. Moreover, the very uncertainty of 
this legal situation threatens to create 
discord and vitiate cooperative efforts 
which are now being undertaken. 

Finally, Iam deeply distressed that the 
education of our disadvantaged youth 
appears to have become a matter of in: 
tense partisan political activity on both 
sides. The Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act was enacted substantially 
as a bipartisan effort; its drafting was 
the work of dedicated Members on both 
sides of the aisle. It is in this spirit that 
we should move ahead to assure the 
sound continuation of what we have al- 
ready accomplished. 

In my judgment, the Republican 
Party has an unparalleled opportunity in 
this session of Congress to establish a 
record in which we can all take pride. 

Republican initiatives can provide 
meaningful alternatives to administra- 
tion proposals. Greater flexibility in the 
allocation of education funds and some 
progress toward block grants should be 
considered, but these concepts must be 
thought through and approached cau- 
tiously on an experimental basis in the 
first instance. Our party should fight for 
full and early appropriations under the 
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Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act; the reduction of 50 percent offered 
by the administration is clearly against 
the public interest and represents a step 
backwards. Our party should unite in 
support of the Teacher Corps and work 
toward its receiving its necessary ap- 
propriations, particularly in light of the 
halfhearted support the administration 
has given it. 

In my view, however, this is neither 
the time nor the place to abandon the 


essential character of the Elementary 


and Secondary Education Act in favor 
of a program which has not met the test 
of full hearings and committee consider- 
ation and which could undermine the 
concept of assuring full aid to all the dis- 
advantaged. This, in my judgment, does 
pa represent the best our party has to 
offer. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, this is an 
accurate comparison of State allotments 
under first, the existing act; second, the 
act as modified by the administration 
bill; and, third, the formula of the Quie 
amendment. It is accurate because it uses 
an identical amount—that of the budget 
for fiscal 1968 for titles I, II, III, and V 
of the act. It was prepared at my request 
by the U.S. Office of Education. 

My colleague, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. RED], has been compar- 
ing unlike authorizations, and moreover 
has not used the actual authorization of 
the committee bill, H.R. 7819. 

This accurate comparison should set 
this matter right: 


Comparison of amounis under existing ESEA, H.R. 7819, as approved by House Committee on Education and Labor, and proposed 
amendment by Representative Qute, fiscal year 1968 


Fiscal year 
1968, 
H.R. 7819 


as reported ? | ment distri- 


Net gain or 
Pri loss from 
year | Quie amend- 
968 amount, ment com- 
Quie amend- to 
«R. 7819 
bution 3 (col. 3 minus 
col. 2) 


50 States and the District 


U.S. and outlying 
8 $1, 581, 695, 000 81. 581, 695, 000/81, 581, 695, 000 0 _______ of Columbia Continued 
50 States and the District 
of Columbi 1, 543, 203, 502 1, 543, 313, 845| 1, 534, 244, 150 $9, 069, 695 
„ 803, 37, 773, 016 39, 534, 006) 1,760, 990 
2, 824, 943 3, 270, 623 2, 168, 720 1, 101, 903 
12, 524, 604 14, 202, 418 15, 966, 509 1, 764, 091 
31, 335, 705 22, 278, 585 20, 608, 576 1, 670, 018 
101, 382, 743 128, 654, 043 108, 672, 580 17, 981, 463 
13, 200, 905 15, 136, 118 16, 749, 268 1,613, 150 
13, 227, 245 15, 991, 825 14, 814, 661 1,177, 164 
3, 543, 245) 4, 130, 290 3, 369, 213 761, 083 
45, 346, 41, 420, 039 46, 711, 657 5, 291,618 
56, 322, 42,775, 971 46, 429, 945 3, 653, 974 
4, 249, 4, 317, 160 , 6, 153, 820 1,836, 660 
5, 200, 4, 621, 683 7, 430, 853 2. 809, 170 
61, 908, 76, 513, 408 62, 991, 158 13, 522, 250 
27, 298, 28, 234, 817 40, 111, 654 11,876,837 || Teras 
21, 705, 22, 731, 250 23, 299, 147 567,897'|| Utah 
14, 706, 15, 387, 836 18, 523, 899 3, 136, 063 
41, 708, 33, 150, 932| (33.101. 393 40, 461 
46, 677, 42, $69, 661 41, 406, 421 1, 463, 240 
7, 258, 6, 059, 508 9, 211, 765 3, 152, 257 
21,067, 24, 862, 531 26, 887, 018 2, 024, 487 
24, 484, 27, 968, 801 32, 023, 350 4, 054, 549 Wyoming 
46, 571, 54, 581, 296 69, 863, 082 15, 281, 786 District of Columbia 
28, 482, 31, 043, 174 32, 361, 220 1, 518, 046 
47, 219, 356 33, 498, 246) 27, 423, 410 6, 074,836 || Outlying areas 
35, 120, 947 36, 686. 756 83, 795, 826 2, 890, 930 
Total of title I, $1,200,000,000 as reduced from authorization of 5 720 ($3,000 per 
per anni 0 percent estimated State or national average CE DA ) titles as in footnote 1. 
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2 Total of title I, $1,200,000,000 as reduced from authorization of $1,504,341,263 ($2,000 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Scuever]. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, the 


, 1965-66. 
total, $44,750,000, 
outl 


areas, atu the 
fis 


Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act is a well-structured and delicately 
balanced instrument designed to rework 
the fabric of education in America, to 


Net gain or 
from 
Fiscal year Quie amend- 
ment com- 


ment distri- 
bution ? 


$5, 579, 747 85. 957, 382 000, 311 81,042, 920 
11, 285, 549 9, 891, 751 2, 192, 123 2, 300, 372 
2, 265,633} 2.520,46 2 378, 109 144, 354 
3, 507, 104 3, 390, 075 5, 406, 714 2, 016, 639 
34, 510, 472) 41, 981, 630) 36, 933, 636) 5, 047, 994 
10, 853, 586) 12, 328, 063) 12, 329, 131 1,968 
137, 139, 320 169, 961, 011 86, 629, 283) 8, 331, 728 
71, 442, 843) 56, 024, 766) 53, 143, 679 2, 881, 087 
7, 195, 927 6, 998, 285 7, 033, 439 35, 154 
54, 079, 745 57, 349, 533 84, 087, 718 26, 738, 185 
23, 125, 328) 21, 720, 919 21, 398, 531 331, 388 
11, 510, 100 13,016,156] 15,357, 149 2, 340, 993 
68, 504,229] 76, 733, 207 88. 183, 284 6, 449, 987 
5, 568, 721 6, 462, 490 5, 911, 271 551, 219 
42, 678, 163 0, 925, 333 29, 968, 670 956, 663 
8,087,434) 38,425,951 7, 445, 939 980, 012 
49, 491, 085 36, 073, 629) 39, 409, 930 3, 336, 301 
106, 458, 301 96, 583, 104, 545, 485 7, 962, 462 
5, 568, 510 5, 687, 677 11, 559, 5, 872, 303 
3, 397, 958 3, 217, 126 3, 828, 611, 078 
42, 979, 418 37, 751, 370 40, 680, 681 2, 929, 311 
16, 046, 310 18, 046, 806 22, 686, 216) 4, 639, 410 

23, 173, 957 18, 784, 299 10, 127, 594 343, 

25, 450, 868 26, 470, 989 35, 648, 906 9,177, 917 
2. 892. 763 3. 124. 849 3. 110, 409 14. 
5.425.637 7,717,979 3.550,58 4.167, 423 

38,401,408) 38, 381, 16 47, 450, 9, 069, 695 


annum, 50 percent estimated State CE per ADA, 1965-86) without “floor”; other 
3 Total est im 1 ted fiscal ‘ie 1968 amount distributed with 3 
ce 


reent reserved for the 


distributed on the basis of (1) NDEA allotment ratios, 


year 1968-69 and (2) the 5 to 17 population, July 1, 1965, without “floor’’ provision. 


broaden educational services and, most 
important, to improve them. 
But how does this change take place? 
First, trained educational profession- 
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als, must perform the fundamental re- 
search into how children can best be 
taught, what elements of their environ- 
ment need to be changed to make the 
learning process a more efficient and 
pleasant one for them, what approaches 
by teachers bring the best result in 
classrooms, what blends of curriculum 
have the most beneficial effects. 

Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, in title IV, provides for this funda- 
mental research. How can we translate 
this research into action, how do we 
move findings out of the laboratories and 
into the classrooms of America? 

The answer, and the flywheel in the 
delicately balanced instrument of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act is title III. Title III: Supplementary 
Educational Centers and Services,” was 
designed to make this transition possible. 
Under title III local school districts are 
encouraged to use their imagination, to 
break out of the stultifying old ways of 
doing business—to change. 

Title III is the change agent of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. It is the title that permits the school 
superintendent and the teachers and the 
principals to sit down and think back on 
all the earth-shaking ideas they had 
when they were fresh out of teachers col- 
lege, and to hone those ideas, polish them, 
and update them to meet the pressing 
educational problems of the 1960’s. 

All too often I hear criticism of this 
country’s teachers, criticism which labels 
them as unimaginative, unproductive, in- 
effective. Well, teacher by teacher that 
just is not so. But of course you cannot 
view the educational system on a teacher- 
by-teacher basis. Every young graduate, 
fresh with enthusiasm, fired with energy 
and dedication, enters an educational 
system that all too often is unimagina- 
tive, unproductive, ineffective. 

And what can that one young person 
do? Not much, And so he buries his am- 
bitions and his dreams for change until 
he can work his way up through the sys- 
tem and become a principal. Then, he 
reasons, he will be in a position of power 
to really get things going. Of course, as 
soon as he becomes principal he realizes 
that he is faced not only with a board 
of education hostile to change, but a 
faculty which has forgotten its ambi- 
tions, and which—all too frequently— 
prefers to ignore present needs that must 
be met. 

Our promising young teacher would 
still like to rework the curriculum, still 
like to set up special services for emo- 
tionally disturbed children, still like to 
work something out with that sharp 
young principal across the State line. 
But there are other needs: Teachers’ 
salaries, desks, textbooks, repainting the 
gym, the whole range. And so his dreams 
are sidetracked, and so is desperately 
needed change. 

Title III has started to change all that. 
Title III is a seed just starting to germi- 
nate in a crevice of the monolithic 
boulder of education; and as that seed is 
nurtured, as it grows, it will ultimately 
split that boulder asunder. Because the 
funds in title III are earmarked for in- 
novation and change, principals and 
superintendents who want to spend the 
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funds available can now give vent to 
their lifelong ambitions—and change. 

By funding title III, we have turned on 
a fountain of ideas and permitted it to 
flow. Thus far that fountain is a mere 
trickle in the educational desert, but it 
shows great promise. 

Mr. Harry L. Phillips, then Chief of 
the Program Advisory Branch of the 
Office of Education’s Division of Plans 
and Supplementary Centers, wrote in 
the April 1966 issue of American Educa- 
tion magazine that— 

Schools are pushing back their educa- 
tional horizons: exploring the problems of 
building a nongraded high school (Athens, 
Ohio), conducting an annual festival of the 
performing arts (Orangeburg, South Caro- 
lina), or building an Inter-American Educa- 
tional Center (San Antonio, Texas). 

The kinds of educational projects that 
Title III makes possible are limited only by 
the imagination and creativity of individ- 
ual school districts, and we are fast finding 
that this creativity knows no bounds. In 
fact, the range of creativity makes it difficult 
to categorize the projects because each proj- 
ect is unique—subtly keyed to the needs of a 
particular school or community. 


Even my own New York City has taken 
modest strides to push back its educa- 
tional horizons. Projects funded during 
the first three seeding periods include 
musical ensemble performances which 
are being brought to all fourth through 
sixth graders in the public elementary 
schools in the city and to all fourth 
through sixth graders in parochial 
schools in three of the city counties. 

Moreover, these concerts, featuring 
professional musicians who can perform 
anything from a Mozart string quartet 
to folk music, are performing for the 
youngsters in the 600 schools in New 
York, the schools for children with severe 
behavorial problems. 

As most of you are probably well 
aware, most of New York City children 
are deprived in their access to green open 
space—to nature, fresh air, knowledge 
of the earth—by their imprisoning en- 
vironment of concrete and asphalt. 
Well, another title III project is setting 
about to alter that somewhat. Children 
from public, private, and 
schools are participating in a year-round 
program of nature study and conserva- 
tion at Staten Island’s High Rock Park. 

In another project, 50 selected schools 
are being serenaded by the Lincoln Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts, The Lincoln 
Center staff prepares youngsters before 
performances with study guides, bibli- 
ographies, discographies, and other in- 
structional materials and then visits the 
schools with solo recitals, chamber 
music, drama, dance, and opera. With- 
out title III, this kind of cultural enrich- 
ment would not be possible. 

And there are so many more: plan- 
ning for an educational park, offering 
creative art classes for 3- to 9-year-olds, 
planning a center to reduce reading re- 
tardation, and, a massive project, run- 
ning a supplementary educational cen- 
ter in the social sciences and human- 
ities for the city. But not only New York 
is involved. This center, designed to plan, 
initiate, demonstrate, and evaluate pro- 
grams and procedures for improving in- 
struction in the social sciences and hu- 
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manities, cuts across State lines and in- 
cludes all public and nonprofit private 
schools on Long Island, and in West- 
chester County in New York State, Ber- 
gen, Hudson, and Union Counties in New 
Jersey, and Fairfield County in Con- 
necticut. 

As Harold B. Gores, president of Edu- 
cational Facilities Laboratory, has said: 

Title III is providing the first venture cap- 
ital that many educators have ever had. 
It is not surprising that many school dis- 
tricts think small and cheap—they have 
never had the resources in the past with 
which to think in larger terms. 


So, by providing funds dedicated to 
change and quality, we are, through title 
III, allowing local schoolteachers and ad- 
ministrators to show their educational 
mettle—their capacity to create and ad- 
minister educational change, experimen- 
tation, and innovation in challenging, 
new, and daring directions. 

As Norman D. Kurland, director of the 
Center on Innovation in Education, of 
the New York State Education Depart- 
ment has put it, in “Theory Into Prac- 
week a publication of Ohio State Univer- 

y: 

When possible solutions are found, Title 
III money can help to try them out in ways 
that may not win immediate acceptance from 
a city council, a school board, or the public. 
Title III should be risk capital and the risk 
should be that the idea may fail. It is tried, 
however, because if it succeeds it should hold 
promise of dealing significantly with a sig- 
nificant problem. 

Title III is a big, fast-growing program— 


Everett M. Rogers, associate professor, 

Department of Communication, Michi- 
gan State University, writes in “Catalyst 
for Change,” a national study of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
title III. 
It is receiving favorable reaction from edu- 
cators, in part, because they perceive it is a 
type of Federal assistance with a minimum 
of top-down control, 


Because of the way the U.S. Office of 
Education administers title III, there is 
not so much control as there is assist- 
ance. When school district X submits a 
project, which is then recommended by 
the State department of education and 
passed on to USOE, the experts go over 
it with tooth and comb, often going out 
to talk with the school officials and ex- 
amining the situation, and suggesting 
recommendations and revisions. It is a 
team effort, combining local knowledge 
of problems with top-flight expertise to 
polish the proposals set forth to meet 
those problems so that the best possible 
programs will be funded. 

The amendment proposed by my col- 
leagues would only ring down the cur- 
tain on the promising opening months of 
educational change under title III. At 
present, States exercise the power of 
recommending individual title III pro- 
posals for approval by the U.S. Office of 
Education. Under the amendments pro- 
posed by Mr. QUIE and Mrs, Green of 
Oregon, the States would be given an 
absolute veto power over individual proj- 
ect submissions. 

At present, interestingly enough, more 
than 95 percent of the projects generated 
at the local level in the school districts 
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of America—and approved by the U.S. 
Office of Education have previously been 
approved by the States. The partnership 
is working. 

A distinguished educator Mr, Melvin 
W. Barnes, superintendent of schools of 
Portland, Oreg., has written: 

For what they may be worth, I am list- 
ing a few reactions to the Quie amendment 
which would modify the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. 

ESEA is still relatively new to us. We are 
learning to use it. This legislation should be 
continued for a while without major dis- 
turbance.... 

Such goals as the reduction of red tape 
are commendable, but I doubt that state 
departments of education would reduce it. 
In my experience, federal red tape is pref- 
erable to the State variety... . 

State departments of education are not 
prepared to handle ESEA. Basic to the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act are 
some sound ideas such as (1) teaching the 
disadvantaged (Title I) and (2) stimulat- 
ing creative solutions to schools problems 
(Title III.) State departments of education 
are generally rural-oriented and given to 
a regulatory style of administration. I ques- 
tion whether they are equipped to admin- 
ister such important legislation. They handle 
federal funds and they handle state funds. 
They are stuck with outmoded distribution 
formulas; they may respond to political 
concerns more than to educational. 


Mr. Barnes questions the abilities of 
the States to administer any of Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act. Right 
now, of course, titles I and II of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act— 
titles designed primarily to overcome 
deficiencies in educational quantities— 
are administered by the States, simply 
because Congress felt that States could 
best handle matters of quantity on a 
statewide basis. 

But title III is designed to stimulate 
and encourage quality—innovative and 
exemplary achievements—for the bene- 
fit of all American education, and Con- 
gress felt that title III would best be ad- 
ministered by the Federal Government. 
This has been done through a nation- 
wide selection process based on the inde- 
pendent judgment of recognized experts 
who are free from the local or regional 
pressure that plump for particular proj- 
ects or per capita allocation of funds. 

At one point, I recall, my able col- 
league from Indiana, Mr. BRADEMAS, was 
questioning Dr. Paul Briggs, superin- 
tendent of schools of Cleveland, about 
title III, and Dr. Briggs said: 

I would like to think that there might be 
some appeal above the State level, The ex- 
perience we have had in Ohio in the past, 
and I am sure it would not be repeated in 
the future because there are being some real 
improvements, indicated an unfriendly State 
department of public instruction to urban 
areas. 

For example, the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963, as the State planned, was first es- 
tablished for the distribution of these funds 
in Ohio which would not have included a 
single dime to be spent in any one of the 
eight larger cities of the State. This was 
never the intent of this Congress. 

If it had not been for massive newspaper 
and news media support, that money would 
have all gone into rural areas and none of 
it into the areas of unemployment. I dislike 
having to use the weapon of the news media 
to force a State into putting the money 
where Congress originally intended it should 
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go. I doubt that this situation will ever oc- 
cur again, 

But it just seems to me that at the source 
of the appropriation there should also be 
perhaps an opportunity to appeal. 


At the heart of Dr. Briggs’ opposition 
to vesting final authority in the State 
department of education was the one- 
sidedness, the rural power domination 
that the body exercised. This is all too 
frequently the case in many of our States. 
Under the Green-Quie amendments 
these rurally oriented State departments 
could, if they wished, disapprove all pro- 
posals dealing with the problems of big 
cities. Or, for that matter, they could use 
title III funds just for a single purpose 
in the State, or for a limited range of 
problems—stocking film libraries, or buy- 
ing reading vans, or what have you. 

Again, we must harken back to the 
essential element of title III— change, in- 
novation—coming in from all over the 
country forming a wonderful kaleido- 
scope of creativity that is being dissemi- 
nated rapidly across the country. 

This process of dissemination—of 
passing on the word—is not now being 
given as much emphasis as it should, but 
it is taking place. Title III has been given 
the acronym of PACE—Projects To Ad- 
vance Creativity in Education—by the 
Office of Education. At the end of each 
funding period, PACE puts out a booklet 
called Pacesetters in Innovation” de- 
scribing all the projects approved during 
that period on a State-by-State basis, 
and breaking them down as to purpose, 
cost, and subject matter. These booklets 
are widely distributed in the hope that a 
school district hoping to receive funding 
through title III may get some ideas of 
what is being done elsewhere and take 
advantage of them. 

Additionally, the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion magazine, American Education, has 
been running a series of profiles on differ- 
ent PACE projects across the country. 
This handsome magazine also has a wide 
readership. 

There are some other problems that 
crop up with the Quie-Green approach 
of investing the States with a veto 
power: Virgil C. Blum, S.J., professor of 
political science at Marquette University, 
one of our great Catholic schools, in a 
letter to me, referring to the proposed 
Quie substitute, concludes: 

If given complete discretion in the expend- 
iture of Federal funds provided for the wel- 
fare and education of the Nation’s disadvan- 
taged children, there can be little doubt that 
the states would, with some exceptions, deny 
the benefits of Federal funds to deprived 
children attending church-related schools. 


Another question is the competency 
of the State departments to adminis- 
ter a program dedicated to change. The 
problems they have experienced in ad- 
ministering title I, a title not dedicated 
to change, which problems have been 
fully discussed during the committee 
hearings on Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, reflect negatively on the 
ability of all the States to administer a 
program of this kind without assistance. 

This is just a reiteration of what Su- 
perintendent Barnes of Portland said. We 
Members of Congress recognized this 
fact when first we passed Elementary and 
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Secondary Education Act by including 
title V designed to strengthen State de- 
partments of education. I seriously doubt 
that Mr. QUIE or Mrs. Green of Oregon 
would suggest that there was no need for 
title V when we passed Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, or that title 
V has completed its job in the last 18 
months. 

The State departments of education 
were in trouble when we passed Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act and 
they are still in trouble now. They are 
understaffed, underpaid, lack the req- 
uisite number of highly qualified profes- 
sionals to do the job required, and very 
often are simply out of touch with what is 
going on at the cutting edge of education. 
In some States the chief State school 
officer is paid as little as $11,500 per 
year. You just cannot get or keep educa- 
tors of quality, vision, and leadership at 
that salary. 

The report of Professor Miller of the 
University of Kentucky, sponsored by 
the U.S. Office of Education, bears this 
out. Based on returns from 47 States on 
questions asked of administrators in 
charge of State title III programs, the 
report reveals that only 10 States have 
full-time title III coordinators; the rest 
do not. And of these remaining 37, nearly 
half of them gave less than 50 percent 
of their time to title III, and half of that 
group gave less than 10 percent of their 
time to it. This ho-hum approach to title 
III was going on when title V funds were 
available to the States to beef up their 
abilities. Surely, this indicates a lack of 
commitment to educational change on 
the part of a significant number of our 
States. 

And most interesting and revealing 
was the report that of the 723 title III 
project directors queried, only 10 percent 
said they would prefer more State au- 
thority than at present. 

In brief, then, what are the problems 
with the proposed substitutes of Mr. 
Quire and Mrs. Green of Oregon? 

First, there would be a total frustra- 
tion of purpose of title III. Acceptance of 
either the Quie or the Green substitutes 
would effectively emasculate this bold 
new program, An idea designed to en- 
courage and foster change on a nation- 
wide front would, through adoption of 
the Quie-Green proposals, result in stag- 
nation at the State level. Because many 
of the State departments do not have 
the wherewithal—the professional per- 
sonnel, the resources, the will—to handle 
the job, ideas submitted by local schools 
could not receive the polishing and en- 
couraging they now receive from the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

Second, educational gerrymandering. 
Some States, refusing to reflect the na- 
tional view of equality of educational 
opportunity, could foster inequities in 
the title III programs through their ad- 
ministration of them—depriving chil- 
dren of educational progress and educa- 
tional change because of the way they 
believe in God or because of the color 
of their skin. 

Most important for all of us to realize 
is that we will soon be voting to deter- 
mine the future of educational progress 
in this Nation, voting to determine the 
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futures of millions of American children. 
We hold a sacred trust for these children 
and it is our responsibility to act in their 
best interests. 

We want to validate the principle of 
local control of the destiny of our 
schools; the opposition wants to impose 
a roadblock to this local control. Local 
school districts should be given the 
chance to create an educational system 
to meet their own unique educational 
needs. This can best be done by giving 
them the tools and the resources to 
work out their own salvations. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to divert my colleague from New 
York on this very important point. 

I do understand how the church-state 
issue could become involved, and I un- 
derstand that mention of this has been 
raised during my absence from the floor. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no question— 
I repeat, there is no question that as the 
title has been operated there has been 
absolutely no question of the issue of 
church-state in the various States, be- 
cause the money has flowed through a 
public agency, and there has been no 
question of the involvement of a State’s 
constitution prohibiting the use of such 
funds through the public school author- 
ities. And the authorities on education, 
as I understand, have endorsed the man- 
ner in which this has been operated, and 
say that it has been operated to the 
complete satisfaction of all parties in- 
volved. 

However, if I read the amendment of 
the gentlewoman from Oregon correctly, 
and I will state that I have read it very 
carefully, under the new plan it would 
rifle the money into the State and the 
State would promulgate the plan. 

Mr. Chairman, I respect the knowledge 
of my colleague from New York with 
relation to the laws of the State of New 
York, that this would mean that once 
the funds are brought into the State 
treasury, and become State funds as 
such, that they will come under the 
church-state prohibition in the Consti- 
tution, just as they would in the majority 
of the State constitutions in this coun- 
try, and therefore it becomes a real ques- 
tion, and the settlement of such a ques- 
tion as to the use of such public funds in 
nonpublic schools could not be resolved 
at the Federal level, but would have to 
be fought out—and I emphasize that 
term—at the State level. 

Mr. SCHEUER. I will agree that where 
there is commingling of Federal and 
State funds there is serious doubt in my 
mind whether under the constitution of 
the State of New York we could take ad- 
vantage of title III. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
the gentleman in the well be recognized 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
the gentleman from Kentucky is in con- 
trol of the time. 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield 2 additional 
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minutes to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a 
correction? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I would be glad to 
yield, but I only have 1 minute more. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a vehicle that 
has worked well. 

I have a letter from the U.S. Catholic 
Conference in which they say: 

We are firmly convinced that changing 
Title III as suggested by Mrs. GREEN would 
result in the diminution, and in some 
States possibly the termination of services 
for children in private schools. 


To answer the question of my col- 
league from New York, we have a ma- 
chine that was sculptured primarily to 
chart new byways and highways toward 
creative, innovative approaches toward 
resolving the disparate educational dep- 
rivation of our children. Let us get on 
with it, let us give the municipalities and 
the States of our country a chance to 
use this excellent machinery that we 
have created for them to make significant 
improvements in the quality of educa- 
tion they offer our children. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington, [Mr. 
PELLY]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the Quie amendment to the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act because it 
is a step in the direction of supporting 
individual needs of the States’ school 
districts. Incidentally, the Governor of 
my State, the Honorable Daniel J. Evans, 
and State superintendent of public in- 
struction, Dr. Louis Bruno, both favor 
this amendment because they recognize 
its merits from the State’s standpoint to 
meet the State’s needs. They see that 
block grants will cut administrative 
costs and reduce the amount of Federal 
control over local education. 

Throughout the public discussion out- 
side this body in recent weeks, we have 
read and heard much in the way of false 
representation and misrepresentations 
about the supposed adverse nature of 
the amendment. It is obvious that a great 
many people fail to comprehend what 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act does and does not do. For exam- 
ple, it does not provide general Federal 
aid to education. This is Federal money 
for specific projects designed to benefit 
educationally disadvantaged or cultur- 
ally deprived children, to purchase text- 
books and library and instructional ma- 
terials, and to establish educational cen- 
ters for specific purposes. 

As it has been, local school districts 
that wanted to carry out the purposes 
of this law had to get approval of the 
Federal Government. This has meant 
redtape, delay, and Federal bureaucratic 
control. Mr. Chairman, I am supporting 
the Quie amendment because it calls for 
all programs to be administered through 
a single State plan submitted by the State 
educational agency and approved by the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. In this 
way each State would be able to estab- 
lish its own priorities and organize its 
programs in those specific areas covered 
by the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, according to the needs of 
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which only they are so dramatically 
aware. 

Meanwhile, let me emphasize that un- 
der the Quie amendment, no State would 
get less money than it would under the 
bill as reported by the Education and 
Labor Committee. Also, it would in no 
way interfere with the delicate balance 
between aid to public and private schools. 

In essence, the Quie bill does only one 
thing: it gives the State priority in set- 
ting up its own programs as against the 
Federal Commissioner of Education. 

As for my State of Washington, Mr. 
Chairman, under the Quie amendment, 
as I am told, if the budget request is 
fully funded we would get $22,686,216. 
Under the committee bill, on the other 
hand, I believe the State would only re- 
ceive $18,046,806. That is figuring that 
both allocations would be on the same 
basis; namely, of the President’s budget 
request. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Esch]. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, previous 
gentlemen from New York have indi- 
cated that the Quie amendment would 
not bring equity into title I. May I sug- 
gest the following figures to point out 
that there will not now be equity in deal- 
ing with deprived children under the 
H.R. 7819. 

Let us examine the States of Kentucky 
and New York as a case in point. 

First of all, in Kentucky, according to 
the census, we have 282,000 school-age 
children in families with incomes under 
$3,000, and in New York we have 374,000 
school-age children with family incomes 
under $3,000. 

Under the committee bill, under title 
I, in 1968 Kentucky will receive $33 mil- 
a and New York will receive $174 mil- 

on. 

So, Kentucky has two-thirds the num- 
ber of poor children that New York has, 
but New York gets over five times as 
much money next year under the com- 
mittee bill. Surely this is not equity. 

Mr. Chairman, this debate marks a 
crossroads in the future of American 
education and indeed will serve as a sign- 
post as we look toward the solutions of 
the seventies. For the question before us 
is a basic one—will we continue to cen- 
ter policymaking in education programs 
in the hands of Federal administrators 
or can we mold a creative cooperative ap- 
proach utilizing Federal, State, and local 
agencies, both public and private? 

The people of our Nation made their 
voice clear on this issue last November 
when they rejected the present admin- 
istration’s policies. The people spoke out: 
they put their faith in “proximity gov- 
ernment.” They spoke out in the belief 
that that government is best which is 
closest to the people. The people spoke 
last November and expressed their firm 
belief that the programs and ideas of 
the 1930’s and 1940’s and 1950’s and 
1960’s will not be adequate to meet the 
problems of the 19708. 

The people spoke out and said, “Cen- 
tralism will not work. While the Fed- 
eral Government has a responsibility to 
fund, coordinate, and maintain basic 
standards for programs, it simply cannot 
and should not do all.” That is why a 
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new structure must be developed, so that 
State and local unity can be strengthened 
and developed to serve effectively the 
educational needs of our Nation. That is 
why we must turn away from the pro- 
liferation process to a program involving 
proximity decisions. 

The Quie amendments, and also to a 
certain extent the Green amendments, do 
exactly this. They recognize that the 
Federal Government must encourage and 
fully employ State and local governments 
in the educational program. They recog- 
nize that the State and local govern- 
ments must not be allowed to decay be- 
cause the Federal Government has 
usurped all their power and initiative. 
Indeed, only through the sensible use of 
State and local governmental structures 
can we avoid ever-continuing centraliza- 
tion of power in the Federal Govern- 
ment and the ever-increasing burdens of 
Federal paperwork, Federal regulations, 
and Federal redtape on local school sys- 
tems. 

Let me make clear what the Quie bill 
does not do. It does not in any way de- 
prive private and parochial schools of 
Federal funding and aid. In fact, it ex- 
pands that aid considerably. Secondly, 
the Quie amendment does not, in any 
way, change the application of civil 
rights standards in the distribution of 
aid. In fact, it seems likely by recent 
administration maneuvering that it is 
their bill, not ours, that will soften the 
application of civil rights standards. 

These two issues, civil rights and aid to 
parochial schools, were resolved in 
previous Congresses. It has been clearly 
the sense of the Congress that in dealing 
with deprived children, private and 
parochial schools should be involved just 
as public schools. It has been even more 
clearly the will of the Nation that civil 
rights standards be strictly and equally 
enforced. The Quie amendment does not 
raise these issues—it confirms and sup- 
ports the previous sense of Congress. 

No, these are not the issues, no matter 
what type of authoritarian ammunition 
may be thrown up to cloud the real ques- 
tions. The issues here are new ones; they 
are issues of strengthening the States; 
they are issues of unnecessary Federal 
control over local educational initiatives. 
They are the issues of continuing cen- 
tralism—or creating a new structure to 
resolve the problems of the seventies—a 
structure employing the principle of 
proximity government. The people spoke 
last November—may their voice be 
echoed this week on this floor. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD]. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wanted to ask a question at the 
time the gentleman who preceded me in 
the well, the gentleman from Michigan, 
was making his speech. I did not have 
the chance to do that, and I do not see 
him on the floor at this time. He was 
using figures that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr, Quire] had used more 
than once in the Record and in press re- 
leases. These figures make the alloca- 
tion and determination on the basis of 
a full funding something in excess of $3 
billion rather than the actual amount of 
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money that everybody in this Congress 
expects we will be spending under this 
bill. 

There is considerable difference in the 
way the figures have been put into the 
Recorp in the past, because the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] uses 
our figures on the basis of actual expend- 
itures and experience in the distribution 
of these funds, and he uses a guess with 
respect to what his formula might do in 
1969. 

It might be expected that, from what 
the gentleman had to say with regard to 
the Quie amendment, any of us from 
Michigan who opposed that amendment 
and similar amendments that the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] is 
offering to title III would really be com- 
mitting some sort of political suicide. 
If you believe the mathematical gymnas- 
tics they are indulging in on the other 
side of the aisle, it looks like we are will- 
ing to take a great deal of money from 
our State and to give it to some other 
State. I have worked very diligently on 
my committee to protect Michigan from 
such a raid. We did it successfully in 1965 
and again in 1966 when Members on the 
floor attempted to take money from the 
State of Michigan, which, in my opinion, 
receives less than its fair share, and to 
give it to other States. I am being con- 
sistent in supporting the administra- 
tion’s proposals in the committee bill at 
this time. 

The statement made by the gentleman 
with regard to the great benefits to my 
great State of Michigan are without 
foundation. With regard to the idea of 
local control, I would like to submit that 
in our State of Michigan there would 
probably be as much resentment toward 
the idea of going to the State office of 
education as there would be in some oth- 
er parts of the country in coming to 
Washington. In our State we have a 
strong tradition in the idea of locally 
elected boards of education. In fact, our 
constitution in a number of instances re- 
serves to those locally elected boards of 
education specific powers and duties, 
such as the selection of textbooks, as an 
example. 

What would happen under the pro- 
posals advanced here, under several 
forms of the Quie amendment, is that for 
the first time in my State there would 
be put into the hands of the centralized 
office of education in our State capital 
decisions that have traditionally by con- 
stitution, ever since 1835, been reserved 
and preserved to the locally elected 
school boards. I cannot see how anyone 
could claim that they are in favor of 
government close to the people when 
they would take from the school boards 
the right to come to the source of funds 
with specific plans and give that power 
to a State officer. State officials have not 
heretofore been able to interfere between 
the school boards and the source of 
funds in that fashion. 

The 89th Congress, which President 
Johnson has called the Education Con- 
gress, took a major step in assuring 
quality and equality in the education of 
our Nation‘s children when it passed the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. The past 2 years have pro- 
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vided overwhelming evidence of the suc- 
cesses of the various programs author- 
ized by the act. Our hopes have been 
more than fulfilled. 

When the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act was passed, Congress 
voted only a 1-year authorization for its 
programs. We felt that such a major 
Federal commitment to the cause of 
quality education deserved close and 
continuing congressional attention, to 
assure that our tradition of State and 
local control of education was main- 
tained. Last year, in considering the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1966, our committee was 
impressed with the achievements of our 
country’s schools in the portion of the 
year that funds have been available to 
them. We recommended, and the Con- 
gress approved, a 2-year extension of 
the act’s authorization, through fiscal 
year 1968. 

In the Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Amendments of 1967, as intro- 
duced, no further extension of the au- 
thorization was proposed. But several 
days of testimony before the full com- 
mittee convinced us of the wisdom of 
extending the life of the act through 
fiscal year 1969 at this time. There were 
two major reasons for this decision: 

First. School officials across the coun- 
try have testified to the difficulties they 
face in adjusting their educational plan- 
ning to Federal authorization and ap- 
propriations schedules. The school year 
runs from September to June; unless in 
the early spring school authorities know 
how much money is going to be available 
to them for the next school year, or have 
some idea of the amount, they are unable 
to hire the best teachers and plan the 
best programs. Although this extension 
will not guarantee the amounts to be 
available for elementary and secondary 
education for the next 2 fiscal years, it 
will act as a Federal commitment to the 
program’s continuation and will pro- 
vide our school districts with some basis 
on which to plan. 

Second. Programs conducted under 
this act have made a substantial favor- 
able impact on our Nation’s educational 
systems. The strides made toward the 
achievement of quality education for all 
children, in my opinion, thoroughly jus- 
tify the continuation of this Federal 
promise to the schoolchildren of our 
country. 

Briefly let me describe the purpose of 
each title of the act which we propose 
to amend, and why it must be continued 
in the coming years. 

Title I of the act provides for grants 
to local educational agencies, through 
State departments of education, to estab- 
lish programs to meet the needs of edu- 
eationally disadvantaged children, the 
children of the urban slum and the re- 
mote rural area. Last year an estimated 
8.3 million deprived children benefited 
from these programs, conducted by more 
than 17,000 school districts in all 50 
States, the District of Columbia, Guam, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific. 

The programs conducted by local 
schools across the country recognized the 
close link between poverty and educa- 
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tional failure. Almost 5 percent of title 
I funds were spent on food and health 
services for children whose prior efforts 
to learn had been hampered by hunger 
and poor health. Past learning gaps were 
also met, as two-thirds of the funds spent 
the first year for instruction were spent 
on language, arts, and remedial reading, 

For the second year, school districts 
experienced some difficulty in hiring the 
specialists necessary for the successful 
conduct of some programs for the dis- 
advantaged. It is my hope that Teacher 
Corps members, specially trained in edu- 
cation of deprived children, may allevi- 
ate this personnel shortage to some de- 
gree. Many school districts utilized 
teacher aides in their programs, thus 
freeing highly trained teachers for more 
professional duties. In our report, the 
committee applauded this use of subpro- 
fessionals and urged their increased uti- 
lization. In a time of manpower short- 
age in the education professions, special 
training for professional staff, use of sub- 
professional teacher aides, and new re- 
cruitment methods are absolutely essen- 
tial. 

Let me give you some examples of in- 
novative title I programs implemented by 
the States last year: 

Children in New York City remained 
in school three afternoons a week for 
special remedial instruction. Tutors were 
on hand to help them with their home- 
work, and the library was open for 
browsing. 

In the State of Kentucky, a 2-week, 
tuition-free university workshop in 
human relations was conducted for 176 
public and nonpublic school teachers, 
and a 2-day orientation session was held 
for new teachers from inner city schools. 

A Pennsylvania community put col- 
lege juniors and seniors to work as class- 
room aides. They assisted regular staff 
members by providing small group in- 
struction in reading, and were especially 
helpful in encouraging failing secondary 
students to achieve passing grades and 
stay in school. 

In one summer project in a rural 
South Dakota town, buses were con- 
verted into classrooms. A teacher drove 
the bus to the farms where the children 
were living and gave individual and 
small-group instruction in basic skills. 

Such accomplishments fully justify ex- 
tension of the title through fiscal year 
1969. However, the committeé was greatly 
concerned that budget estimtes and ap- 
propriations were inadequate to enable 
the distribution formula to operate equi- 
tably. The title I formula authorizes $1,- 
363,962,696 for fiscal year 1967; only $1,- 
053,410,000 was appropriated. For fiscal 
year 1968, the act provides for a substan- 
tial increase in payments to local educa- 
tional agencies, principally because the 
low-income factor increases from $2,000 
to $3,000 and because half the national 
average per pupil expenditure will be 
used in formula computation for those 
States whose per pupil expenditures are 
below the national average. 

Therefore, if the formula were fully 
funded for fiscal year 1968, $2,442,337,720 
would need to be appropriated; the 
budget estimate for the fiscal year is $1.2 
billion, or about half. If the 1966 amend- 
ments were to go into effect in fiscal year 
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1968, many local school districts would 
suffer severe cutbacks in funds. Since one 
of the unique aspects of title I is its local 
educational agency eligibility for funds, 
which assures program continuity from 
year to year, implementation of the 
amended formula would be self-defeat- 
ing. For this reason, the committee rec- 
ommends an amendment which would 
prevent the use of the $3,000 low-income 
factor and national average expenditure 
unless funds are appropriated to fully 
fund and implement the formula, includ- 
ing those specific changes. 

The second part of the law—title I— 
provides funds for textbooks, library 
books, and other instructional materials. 
There can be no doubt that many of our 
Nation’s schools have desperate need for 
such books. When title II was passed, 
more than two out of three public ele- 
mentary schools had no libraries at all, 
and more than eight out of 10 lacked 
trained librarians. Public schools spent 
an average of $2.28 per pupil per year on 
books, well below the recommended pro- 
fessional standards of $4 to $6. 

Title II has gone far to meet these 
needs. State plans indicate that 49 mil- 
lion students and 1.9 million teachers in 
public and nonpublic elementary schools 
now have access to books and materials 
acquired with Federal assistance. 

Since title II is operated on a State 
plan basis, 5 percent, or a minimum of 
$50,000, of each State’s allotment is avail- 
able to cover administrative expenses. 
State educational agencies are making 
imaginative use of these funds, using 
them to conduct workshops, to provide 
consultant services, and to prepare publi- 
cations for inservice teacher education in 
selecting and utilizing instructional ma- 
terials. In addition, 13 States are de- 
veloping instructional materials centers 
for demonstration and evaluation, and 
19 States have added school library 
supervisors to their staffs. 

Last year the Congress added two new 
groups of children—Indian children in 
schools operated by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs of the Department of the Interior 
and children in overseas dependent 
schools operated by the Department of 
Defense. These provisions received only 
a 1-year authorization. Therefore, we 
recommend that they be extended 
through fiscal year 1969, consistent with 
the rest of the act. 

Title III of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act provides for sup- 
plementary educational centers and 
services. This title has two purposes: 
first, to stimulate and assist in the pro- 
vision of vitally needed educational serv- 
ices not otherwise available in a district’s 
schools in sufficient quantity and quality, 
and second, to develop exemplary edu- 
cational programs to serve as models for 
regular school programs. Since the title’s 
enactment, in 1965, more than 4,000 pro- 
posals have been submitted by 9,000 
school districts. The Commissioner of 
Education, acting upon recommenda- 
tions of the States and educational ex- 
perts, approved 1,202 proposals costing 
$89 million. These programs have 
reached nearly 10 million public and 
nonpublic school pupils, 93,000 preschool 
children, 250,000 out-of-school youth, 
255,000 classroom teachers, and 131,000 
parents and other adults. 
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Typical of the innovative projects sup- 
ported under title III in the past 2 years 
are these examples: 

In Louisville, Ky., a diagnostic and 
treatment center for a three-county area 
will provide visitation, corrective health, 
and welfare services, psychological serv- 
ices, remedial programs, and consulta- 
tive followup, psychiatric, and educa- 
tional services. 

In Portland, Oreg., six elementary 
schools will develop and operate a 29- 
acre farm to provide city children who 
are potential dropouts with a variety of 
agricultural activities as an integral part 
of their formal studies. 

In Medicine Lodge, Kans., a borrowed 
2-ton truck trailer and van, specially 
equipped for year-round air condition- 
ing and with a sound system, lighting, 
and wiring, will be converted into a 
mobile museum to take paintings, sculp- 
ture, graphic arts, ceramics, and ex- 
amples of allied arts from the Wichita 
Art Museum to 16,000 children in 13 uni- 
fied school districts of nine counties. 

The State educational agencies are to 
be commended for the outstanding job 
they have done in reviewing and rec- 
ommending project approvals. Testi- 
mony heard before the committee pro- 
vided convincing evidence that the Of- 
fice of Education gives major considera- 
tion to their recommendations. Indeed, 
several States with strong State educa- 
tion agencies have developed comprehen- 
sive State plans for title ITI centers and 
services, and in these States such plans 
were given prime consideration in proj- 
ect approval. It is my earnest hope that 
eventually, partially through the assist- 
ance of title V, all State educational 
agencies will be able to undertake this 
responsibility. 

Only one amendment to title III is pro- 
posed. Last Year we again amended the 
title to provide for participation of Indian 
children in BIA schools and of children 
in DOD overseas schools. Like the provi- 
sion in title II, this received only a 1-year 
authorization. We recommend the provi- 
sion’s extension through fiscal year 1969, 
consistent with the authorization for the 
rest of the title. 

Title V of the act—designed to 
strengthen the capabilities of State edu- 
cational agencies—may eventually prove 
to be the act’s most important title. 
When the title was passed in 1965, the 
committee heard repeated testimony con- 
cerning the woeful inadequacies of many 
State departments of education. Years of 
Federal programs of assistance to ele- 
mentary and secondary education, with 
funds made available for staffing at the 
State level, had thrown the staffing pat- 
terns of many State agencies badly out of 
balance. The States responded eagerly 
to the challenge of title V—a challenge 
to assess their own weaknesses and to de- 
velop programs to strengthen themselves. 
During the first year, they attempted to 
fill 1,800 positions in State departments 
of education. Unfortunately, the lack 
of trained personnel which plagues all 
our education programs again proved the 
bottleneck; only 1,000 persons were hired, 
522 of them professional. 

We are proposing an amendment to the 
formula by which 85 percent of title V 
funds are presently distributed. The cur- 
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rent formula discriminates against 
smaller and more sparsely populated 
States, which may be among the neediest, 
since it is based strictly on public school 
enrollment. To correct this inequity, the 
committee recommends a change in the 
allotment formula: of the funds available 
for allocation among the States, 40 per- 
cent will be allotted equally and the re- 
maining 60 percent will be allotted on 
the basis of public school enrollment. 

The committee is also recommending a 
new part B to title V, which will allow 
States to conduct systematic, compre- 
hensive, long-range planning. The States 
indicated that they wanted to use title V 
funds to plan educational programs; 
however, other needs were seen to be 
more pressing, and the amount of money 
available was insufficient to plan effec- 
tively. Therefore, we have added a new 
part to title V specifically for such long- 
range planning. States will be able to 
use their allocation to set educational 
goals, establish priorities, and to plan 
means of achieving goals. Seventy-five 
percent of the funds under this part 
would be allocated according to the fol- 
lowing formula: 40 percent would be allo- 
cated equally among the States and 60 
percent would be allocated on the basis 
of the State’s population. The remaining 
25 percent would be reserved to the Com- 
missioner of Education for special proj- 
ects grants and contracts, in most in- 
stances of a multi-State or regional 
nature. 

Since a new part has been added to 
title V, the committee recommends a 
change in the authorization, making $65 
million available for fiscal year 1968 and 
$80 million for fiscal year 1969. Of the 
total authorization, 70 percent would be 
spent for programs designed to 
strengthen State educational agencies— 
the present title V—and 30 percent would 
be available for the new program of com- 
prehensive educational planning. 

Title VI of the act—providing special 
programs for the education of handi- 
capped children—was added last year. 
The Ad Hoc Subcommittee on the Handi- 
capped, which the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Carey] headed, heard testi- 
mony from numerous witnesses on the 
pressing needs for personnel recruit- 
ment, training and program support, and 
research in the area of education of the 
handicapped. The Congress added title 
VI specifically to meet these needs. 

It is estimated that 300,000 teachers 
and other professional personnel specifi- 
cally trained for work with handicapped 
children will be needed within the next 
decade; at present there are only 70,000. 
Therefore, we propose a nationwide re- 
cruitment and information dissemina- 
tion effort designed to attract people into 
the profession. An authorization of $1 
million is proposed to support such activ- 
ities during fiscal year 1968. 

Another major problem in the area 
of education of the handicapped is the 
identification of handicapping condi- 
tions. All too many children needlessly 
fail to learn because of unidentified 
physical or mental handicaps. Therefore, 
the committee recommends establish- 
ment of regional resource centers, de- 
signed to test and evaluate the needs of 
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handicapped children and to develop 
educational programs to meet these 
needs, with an authorization of $7.5 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1968. 

One of the most successful existing 
Federal programs in the area of special 
education is the captioned films for the 
deaf program. This program has four 
major components: research, produc- 
tion of films, dissemination, and training. 
We propose expansion of this highly suc- 
cessful program for all handicapping 
conditions, with an additional author- 
ization of $1 million for the expanded 
program for fiscal year 1968. 

The committee has also proposed a 
change in Public Law 88-164, to allow 
the Commissioner of Education to con- 
tract with private educational or re- 
search agencies and organizations. This 
change would allow the research pro- 
gram to take advantage of the expertise 
of private as well as public educational 
and research agencies and organizations. 

The committee also recommends that 
the National Teacher Corps program be- 
come a special part of title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 
It would be extended through fiscal year 
1969, with authority to enable a teacher- 
intern who began his practical and aca- 
demic training during fiscal year 1969 
to continue his program for one more 
year. The authorizations for recruit- 
ment, enrollment, and training of 
Teacher Corps members will be con- 
tained in separate legislation dealing 
with the Higher Education Amendments 
of 1967. 

The committee heard repeated testi- 
mony emphasizing the great successes 
the Teacher Corps has enjoyed during 
the past year. School official after school 
Official bore witness to the efficacy of 
Teacher Corpsmen employed in his 
school. Today, 1,213 Teacher Corps mem- 
bers, experienced teachers and teacher- 
interns, are engaged in service in 275 
schools in 111 school systems. They spend 
part of each week working in a school 
which has requested their services, and 
part of the week at a nearby university 
working toward their master’s degrees. 
The training they receive will make them 
specialists in the education of disadvan- 
taged children, a new curriculum for 
many of our Nation’s teacher training 
institutions. Repeatedly, the committee 
heard evidence from deans of education 
that they now look to their Teacher 
Corps programs as a means of testing 
new concepts of teacher training. 

Since members of the Teacher Corps 
work in elementary and secondary 
schools across the country, the commit- 
tee made their legislative authority for 
such work part of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, a new part B 
to title I. In addition, several amend- 
ments to the existing Teacher Corps au- 
thority were adopted: 

Teacher-interns are now paid at the 
lowest rate for a full-time teacher paid 
by the school system in which they teach. 
To assure that no corpsman will receive 
a financial windfall, the committee pro- 
poses that they be paid at such rate, or 
at the rate of $75 per week plus $15 per 
dependent, whichever is lower. 

State educational agency approval of 
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the local educational agency’s request 
for Corps members would be required. 

Teacher Corps members could be as- 
signed to a migrant group not in a regu- 
lar school, if the number of children 
made it feasible and if the children were 
being taught by a public or other non- 
profit agency. This will allow Corps 
members to serve some of our country’s 
most disadvantaged children, children 
they were formerly unable to teach be- 
cause they were not regularly enrolled in 
a school. 

Corps members would be permitted, 
under a committee amendment, to teach 
in schools operated by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Again, these children 
suffer extreme educational deprivation 
and could well benefit from the special- 
ized services provided by Teacher Corps 
members. 

We also recommend that the “local 
control” section be amended to make 
clear what has always been Teacher 
Corps practice—that no corpsman may 
be assigned to a local educational agency 
unless the agency finds the corpsman 
acceptable. 

To support the portion of Teacher 
Corps activity which is part B of title I— 
the making of grants to local educational 
agencies to enable such agencies to uti- 
lize teaching teams in the elementary and 
secondary school systems—the commit- 
tee recommends an authorization of $21 
million for fiscal year 1968 and $25 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1969. 

In addition, the committee proposes 
several technical amendments to Public 
Laws 815 and 874—assistance to fed- 
erally impacted areas. The definition of 
“Federal property“ used in both laws is 
amended to make it clear that property 
taxes paid on any interest in Federal 
property are also to be deducted from a 
local educational agency’s entitlement. 
The disaster provisions authorized by 
Public Law 89-313, providing special re- 
lief to school districts experiencing ma- 
jor disasters, would be extended through 
fiscal year 1972. Relief would also be au- 
thorized in cases where construction of 
public school facilities is made necessary 
because of the destruction of private 
school facilities which will not be re- 
placed. 

Other technical amendments would 
modify present requirements for eligi- 
bility for disaster relief with respect to 
the amount of local effort required and 
the minimum damage involved; the 
amendments would change the level of 
restoration to the level of education pro- 
vided during the disaster, thereby taking 
into account a district’s improvement of 
its educational system. Disaster relief 
would be extended to technical, voca- 
tional, and other special schools operated 
by public agencies other than local edu- 
cational agencies; these schools current- 
ly are not eligible for assistance if de- 
stroyed or damaged by a major disaster. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize 
that the progress made under the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
is only a beginning of efforts to provide 
quality educational opportunities to all. 
As President Johnson said in his recent 
message on health and education, we 
have quite a job ahead of us“ to solve 
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old problems, to create new institutions, 
to fulfill the potential of each individual 
in our land.” The programs we discuss 
today will do much to achieve these goals. 


FUNDS FOR SCHOOLS UNDER THE QUIE PROPOSAL 


Mr. Chairman, I hope the Members of 
this body are aware of what they are 
voting for when they consider the Quie 
formula. 

By September of 1968, school districts 
will be notified of allocations of Federal 
funds for the support of their programs. 

In the event the Quie proposal is 
adopted by the House and under the 
further assumption that such a maneu- 
ver does not thereby kill Federal aid to 
education—just before the November 
elections in 1968, each school district in 
the Nation will presumably receive notice 
from its State department of education 
just how that agency proposes to make 
distribution to it of the Federal funds. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. The Quie 
formula contains drastic cuts for some 
States, and even in those States which 
would receive no less funds than under 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, the distribution within each 
State of funds to local school districts 
will be drastically altered. Many thou- 
sands of school districts will lose money 
for ongoing programs, though others will 
obviously gain. 

Will the school districts of your con- 
gressional district gain or lose by the 
Quie proposal? You will get the answer 
to that question when the State makes 
its distribution for the school term be- 
ginning just before the November 1968 
elections. 

This is not true in the case of the 
formula for distribution of funds under 
title I of ESEA containing the bulk of 
Federal funds for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, $2,400,000,000 of them 
under the committee authorizations. Un- 
der the committee formula in title I the 
U.S. Office of Education does not make a 
distribution of the funds. The State de- 
partment of education does not make a 
distribution of the funds. You, the Mem- 
bers of this body, the Congress of the 
United States, determine the entitlement 
for every county in the United States for 
the $2.4 billion authorized for distribu- 
tion to local educational agencies under 
title I. 

The U.S. Office of Education cannot 
alter or change this distribution. The 
State department of education cannot 
alter or change this distribution. 

The formula for distributing funds un- 
der title I of the act as extended by the 
committee bill is uniform in its applica- 
tion throughout the United States. It has 
been in operation for 2 years and pre- 
serves the continuity of school programs 
designed to target Federal moneys into 
school districts that need it most to meet 
the needs of children who need the bene- 
fits of the act the most. 

I for one recognize that the Quie pro- 
posal has been poorly conceived, even 
more poorly timed, and contains much 
political mischief. 

Under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, local school districts have 
been given the primary responsibility for 
policy determination. The Quie proposal 
is not aimed at establishing educational 
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policymaking at the grassroots level. It 
seeks to take it away from the local edu- 
cational agency and firmly establish it in 
State departments of education 

Under title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act as presently 
structured, the primary responsibility for 
local school policy is vested in the local 
educational agency where it belongs. 
Under the existing law, the State educa- 
tional agency has a responsible role to 
play in approving projects devised by 
local educational agencies. In this con- 
nection, the only role played by the U.S. 
Office of Education is in the initial under- 
standing and agreement that it enters 
into with the State educational agency 
to the effect that the State educational 
agency will approve local educational 
agency education projects consistent 
with the congressional mandate con- 
tained in Public Law 89-10. 

There was no easy solutions to the 
resolution of the political, the social, and 
the real educational problems connected 
with Federal aid to elementary and 
secondary schools. The Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 evolved 
out of a comprehensive study conducted 
by educators and laymen in seven States 
typifying the educational needs of the 
Nation. 

The proposals and recommendations 
presented by these experts were in turn 
submitted by the administration in 1965 
to the Congress and were followed by 
extensive hearings by both the Senate 
and House committees in an effort to 
carefully direct the programs to the areas 
of greater need and to resolve the con- 
flicts that had defeated previous efforts 
to enact Federal aid to education. The 
committees of Congress worked out leg- 
islation which has been widely acclaimed 
by the education community. 

I hope the Members of this body dur- 
ing the course of this debate will keep 
in mind the welfare of millions of chil- 
dren who are the beneficiaries of this 
legislation and will not be guided by ex- 
traneous considerations. I urge the 
Members of this body to overwhelmingly 
reject all the crippling amendments and 
substitutes. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. My amendment operates 
the way title II of the ESEA now does 
with respect to textbooks and library re- 
sources. The State agency there has con- 
trol. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I am sure 
the gentleman knows the great respect I 
have for him as one of the best techni- 
cians on the entire Education and Labor 
Committee with respect to the drafting 
of this legislation, but he is just not tell- 
ing a straight story at this point about 
what the effect of his proposed changes 
would be. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, it must 
be obvious to us all that if States are to 
continue to discharge effectively their 
responsibility for the organization and 
administration of education, State de- 
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partments of education must play a key 
role in this effort. It, likewise, seems ob- 
vious that most State departments of 
education must be strengthened con- 
siderably before they can make the con- 
tributions that must be expected of them 
in improving State organization and 
administration of education. Such 
strengthening of State departments of 
education was the purpose of title V, 
Public Law 89-10. We now have the re- 
port on the first year of operation under 
this title, and judging by some of the 
results in the States, we can believe that 
the achievements under it will measure 
up to the expectations of the Congress 
when it was enacted. 

In fact, title V of ESEA has produced 
dramatic results. Basic grants under sec- 
tion 503 of this title have been used to 
add 1,000 members to department of edu- 
cation staffs. The leadership activities 
and services that were made possible by 
the addition of these staff members are 
too numerous to enumerate here, but 
some examples will provide insights into 
the accomplishments of the State edu- 
cation departments in responding to the 
challenge. 

Most State departments of education— 

Improved and updated the competency 
of their State agency personnel by pro- 
viding such things as training oppor- 
tunities and professional libraries; 

Initiated or improved programs for 
educational planning, evaluation, and re- 
search; 

Improved and expanded leadership 
consultative services to local school dis- 
tricts in improving curriculum, instruc- 
tion, pupil personnel services, and the 
administration of education; 

Strengthened the internal manage- 
ment and services of the State education 
agency; 

Strengthened their capacity to develop 
and disseminate information on the 
progress, needs, and condition of educa- 
tion in the State. Some State education 
departments: 

Set up advisory committees on various 
aspects of education; 

Initiated kindergarten and prekinder- 
garten leadership activities. 

Among the salutory effects of the title 
V programs has been bringing to the 
attention of the State boards of educa- 
tion the need for better organization and 
administration of educational programs 
activities. For example, seven of 12 States 
in one geographical area undertook— 
and several completed—comprehensive 
studies of statewide educational pro- 
grams for which they were responsible. 

Fifteen major special projects were 
funded at a cost of $2,208,149 in fiscal 
1966 under section 505 of title V, most 
of them designed to run for several years. 
These projects employed 126 profes- 
sionals and 82 nonprofessionals. Al- 
though 12 State departments of educa- 
tion administered these projects, 48 
States participated in one or more of 
them. All 15 projects were designed and 
organized to improve leadership and 
services of State departments of educa- 
tion. 

STATE COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


Mr. Chairman, among the ways the 
State department of education could 
spend its allotment was in the develop- 
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ment of a program of comprehensive 
educational planning. 

The States, however, felt the pressure 
of their regulatory functions, the need 
for improvement in administrative capa- 
bility, and the increased responsibilities 
thrust upon them by new Federal edu- 
cation programs, As a result, the over- 
burdened State educational agencies 
have been unable to mount as organized 
and structured programs of statewide 
educational planning as they deem desir- 
able. To overcome these difficulties, H.R. 
7819 creates a new part B to title V ear- 
marking funds for comprehensive edu- 
cational planning. 

Systematic educational planning must 
be encouraged if State departments of 
education are to utilize effectively all 
available resources and to strengthen 
and improve education at all levels of 
government. State education agencies 
should be responsible on a statewide 
basis for the conscious selection of edu- 
cational goals, the analysis of these goals 
from the standpoint of all resources, the 
establishment of priorities among goals, 
the development of ways and means of 
achieving the goals, and the evaluation 
of the entire process from goals to 
achievement. The bill presently under 
consideration would provide Federal as- 
sistance for precisely such activities. 

Title V-B, as set forth in HR. 7819, 
would establish in State education agen- 
cies a program of comprehensive educa- 
tional planning for elementary and 
secondary education throughout the 
State. If a State wishes to include higher 
education in its program of long-range 
planning, it may do so. Either the State 
department of education or a coordinate 
higher education planning agency may 
undertake this function. 

Seventy-five percent of the funds 
authorized for this part will be allotted 
among the States according to the fol- 
towing formula: 40 percent would be 
allotted equally among the States, and 
60 percent would be allotted on the basis 
of the State’s population. The remain- 
ing 25 percent of the authorization 
would be reserved to the Commissioner 
of Education for special project grants 
and contracts, which might be of a 
multistate or regional nature. 

H.R. 7819 provides for a total authori- 
zation for title V of $65 million for fiscal 
year 1968 and $80 million for fiscal year 
1969. Of this sum, 70 percent would be 
spent for programs designed to strength- 
en State educational agencies—the pres- 
ent title V—and 30 percent would be 
available to the State educational agen- 
cies for comprehensive educational plan- 
ning. 

I do not think anyone here in this 
Chamber will dispute the value of prior 
planning in assuring the wisest possible 
use of funds for education. H.R. 7819 
provides the vehicle for assuring that our 
States are able to plan, by making Fed- 
eral assistance available to them for such 
a purpose. I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this amendment to title V. 

While the effects of title V support 
have been dramatic in a number of cases, 
the task ahead is still great. We have 
still made only a small dent in the total 
need of State departments of education 
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for improved leadership and operation. 
Our extension of this title through fiscal 
year 1969 and the additional money and 
capacity for planning being proposed 
under the amendments should take us 
quite a ways toward the goal of having 
a fully effective educational leadership 
agency in each of our 50 States. This, 
in turn, will assure the maintenance 
of what has sometimes been called cre- 
ative federalism. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. STEIGER]. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate the gentleman from 
Wisconsin yielding. I would like to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks that have 
been made here this afternoon by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] 
and by others who have been supporting 
him. I would like to compliment the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Esch], 
for the fine statement he just made in 
the well of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, there will be few de- 
bates within the confines of this Chamber 
that have more significance than that 
being waged today over the future of 
education in this country. 

The die we cast by our actions will di- 
rectly affect the direction of this coun- 
try, perhaps for years to come. Today we 
have.an opportunity to improve the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 
We can make significant reformations in 
the language and intent of this legisla- 
tion if we have the willingness to do so. 

The act passed in 1965 has many out- 
standing provisions. Of its weak spots, 
the degree of Federal Government con- 
trol and the formula for allocating finan- 
cial assistance are most important. 

Under the present law, the States re- 
ceive Federal assistance for their educa- 
tion program in categorical grants. For 
the States this means applying for grants 
to do specific jobs. The task of applying 
for these grants is complicated, costly, 
and time consuming. 

Also under the present law, the for- 
mula for deciding how much a State may 
obtain is working a hardship on many, 
particularly the poorer States. Under the 
formula for title I funds, the 1960 census 
data is used and payment to the States 
is based on the actual State expenditure 
per child for education. Those States 
that had not been able to have good ed- 
ucation programs when the present law 
was adopted, are penalized now. They 
find it harder and harder to get ahead 
of the formula’s limitations created by 
this title I procedure. 

I will not say that Federal control over 
education is inherently evil. I will say 
it is not efficient nor infallible. I believe 
you will agree with me on this point. 
There is, at present, a dangerous degree 
of control over education exercised by 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
through a multitude of separate regula- 
tions, applications, justifications, and 
accountings. 
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Mr. Chairman, a proposal is before 
this body which would eliminate the 
weak spots in the present Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. 

These proposals, known as the Quie 
amendment, would substitute “block 
grants” to the States in place of cate- 
gorical grants. The Quie approach would 
also return the planning of financial dis- 
tribution to the formula used under the 
National Defense Education Act. This 
formula was used for 9 years and was 
never criticized by the States to the best 
of my knowledge. 

Under the proposal offered by the 
honorable gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr, Quire], Arkansas would be able to 
plan and administer its own education 
program. While I can only speak for 
Arkansas, I am fully confident that the 
people of Arkansas are capable of plan- 
ning and administering a program of 
education suitable for the education of 
their children. We in Arkansas often feel 
we need advice and we seek it when this 
occurs. But, we would prefer to be able 
to get advice from the Commissioner of 
Education and not commands or direc- 
tives. The Federal Government would 
retain authority to assure fair and equi- 
table distribution of moneys to benefit all 
schoolchildren in all States and school 
districts. 

I have been somewhat distressed by 
the opinions that have been uttered 
about the effects the Quie amendment 
would produce. Some people have sug- 
gested that the States would not receive 
as much assistance under this proposal 
as under the current law. There have 
also been views that indicated private 
school students would be hurt by the 
enactment of the amendment. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Quie] has assured this body that his 
amendment contains a specific provision 
that prohibits any State from receiving 
less money than it receives under the 
current law of titles I, II, III, and V. 

The gentleman has also assured this 
body that private school students would 
be treated the same under his amend- 
ment as under the present law. 

If we adopt the proposals being offered 
by our colleague from Minnesota, we will 
also solve the problems created by the 
current distribution formula. Under the 
hew proposal, we would return to the 
successful National Defense Education 
Act formula. The poorer States will then 
be able to make headway toward their 
goal of improving education quality for 
their students. 

The opinions I express today are not 
solely mine. I have been in constant con- 
tact with the Arkansas Education Com- 
missioner, Mr. Arch Ford. 

I have also received a large number 
of letters from school officials through- 
out my district and the State of Ar- 
kansas. These experts in the field of 
education have assured me of the prefer- 
ence of the proposal made by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Following is a letter from Mr. Arch 
Ford on May 2 of this year: 

Hon. JOHN PAUL HAMMERSCHMIDT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. HamMMERSCHMIDT: I know that 

you are aware that the present formula in 
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the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act provides a payment of $129.64 for each 
poor child counted in Mississippi, $140.00 
for each child counted in Arkansas, and 
$393.14 for each child counted in New York. 
Such inequity in the distribution of federal 
funds for education almost beggars descrip- 
tion. 

The formula proposed in the Quie Amend- 
ment, beginning in the 1968-69 school year, 
would distribute funds on the same formula 
basis as has been used for several years in 
the National Defense Education Act which 
considers the ability of each State to sup- 
port education, and as a result favors poorer 
States. The Quie formula is by all odds 
the most equitable formula yet proposed for 
use in the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, as amended. Any federal 
legislation giving financial assistance to edu- 
cation which distributes $393.14 for eligible 
children in New York, $140.00 in Arkansas, 
and $129.64 in Mississippi, is certainly not 
worthy of continuing on a permanent or 
semipermanent basis. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Arch Ford 
A. W. Forp. 


On May 17, the Arkansas State Board 
of Education adopted the following posi- 
tion on the Quie amendment to the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act: 

The State Board of Education has unani- 
mously endorsed the Quie Amendment to 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. The Board believes that the primary 
leadership function should rest with the 
states and in the local school districts. 

The Board has considered the Quie Amend- 
ment in light of principles involved, and 
with no thought in mind of entering into a 
partisan contest. It is the opinion of the 
Board that education is not a partisan mat- 
ter, but is a fundamental service in which 
all citizens have a legitimate interest. 

The Board believes that federal legislation 
should define purposes and establish floors 
and ceilings on expenditures in the various 
categories. Implementing decisions in com- 
pliance with federal law, and in keeping with 
approvable state plans submitted by state 
boards of education, should be a function of 
the states and any other arrangement does 
violence to the fundamental principle of 
state and local responsibility for elementary 
and secondary education. 


In conclusion, I would ask that we all 
remember there is nothing sacred about 
the current law on education. It has 
many good points, but it could be im- 
proved. I hope an openminded consider- 
ation of this possible alternation in the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act will be forthcoming. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, one of the interesting things 
that has been developed during the 
course of this argument has been the 
question of the present operation of 
ESEA as compared to what might be 
expected under a State plan of opera- 
tion with the Quie amendment. I wish 
to quote at this time from an attorney 
general’s opinion by the Honorable 
Bronson C. La Follette, of the State of 
Wisconsin, dated July 19, 1966, in which 
he says: 

Attorneys General in New York, Kentucky, 
and Nevada have concluded that funds re- 
ceived by the State under title I of the Fed- 
eral Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 can retain their character as 
Federal funds and not become subject to 
State constitutional restrictions. 

In each case the opinion was predicated 
upon the assumption that the Federal funds 
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could be kept entirely separate from State 
funds and at no time commingled with 
moneys of the State or of a local subdivi- 
sion. 

The constitution and statutory provisions 
upon which these conclusions were based, 
however, were different from those in Wis- 
consin. Our conclusion must be based upon 
Wisconsin law. 


Mr. Chairman, I am going to insert this 
whole opinion, so that the Members of 
the House can see that in Wisconsin, 
where there can be no commingling, by 
virtue of the attorney general’s opinion, 
the whole question of whether parochial 
or private schools can participate to the 
fullest extent is answered “‘no” under the 
present operation of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. In that regard, 
the Quie amendment would be superior 
because of its provision of no comming- 
ling, so that private and parochial 
schools would have a greater opportunity 
to participate. 

I put into the Recor last Thursday a 
discussion of the inequitable formula of 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act as it relates to Wisconsin. We 
found that in Wisconsin under the 
elementary and secondary education 
amendments in this bill we would get 
$26.5 million, and under the Quie amend- 
ment we would get $35.6 million, assum- 
ing an appropriation of $1.58 billion as 
recommended by the President. 

Such in formula inequities are an- 
other reason for reconsidering the hasty 
action in extending into 1969 the formu- 
las passed for fiscal year 1968 as sug- 
gested by the committee. 

I put into the Recorp last Wednesday a 
letter in support of the Quie amendment 
by our State superintendent of public 
instruction, and I am going to insert in 
the Recor today a letter to the Honor- 
able GERALD. R. Forp from the Governor 
of the State of Wisconsin, Warren P. 
Knowles, in favor of adopting the Quie 
amendment. 

I also wish to call to the attention of 
my colleagues a resolution passed unani- 
mously by the Advisory Council of School 
Administrators of Cooperative Educa- 
tional Service Agency No. 10, represent- 
ing 35,817 public school children in Wis- 
consin, as part of 20 different school dis- 
tricts, and I am going to quote this reso- 
lution: 

Whereas the present method of distrib- 
uting Federal aid on a categorical basis is 
very cumbersome and inefficient, 

Whereas the impact on children is very 
negligible compared to the amount of money 
being expended, 

Whereas the present system of Federal aids 
to schools does not allow for local control and 
initiative and causes many problems at the 
local level, 

Whereas shared taxes and general aids dis- 
tributed on a formula basis through the 
State Department of Public Instruction have 
been most effectual in promoting public 
education: 

Therefore we hereby advise our constitu- 
tional representatives to work for a change 
in the present system of Federal aid to pub- 
lic schools. 


It is in response to that kind of request 
on behalf of the schoolchildren and the 
administrators, not only of Wisconsin 
but across the country, that I support the 
Quie amendment. 
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When all is said and done and we get 
all of the misinformation about the 
church-state issue out of the way, the 
basic question comes down to where we 
wish to have our elementary and second- 
ary educational responsibility lie. Shall 
it rest with local and State school offi- 
cials or with the Office of Education? I 
for one wish to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon when she says there are different 
needs in different areas. I believe that 
local and State school officials are far 
better equipped to know their own needs 
and best judge of their own priorities. 

Lastly, let me call the attention of the 
Committee to the remarks by Dr. James 
B. Conant, a renowned and distinguished 
educator, who said in his latest book, 
“The Comprehensive High School: A 
Second Report to Interested Citizens“: 


I believe that a method must be found 
for apportioning to each of the separate 
States a share of funds raised by the Fed- 
eral income tax, to be spent for education 
as each State sees fit. 


I agree, 

Mr. Chairman, the material to which 
I referred above is included herewith: 

TRR STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, May 10, 1967. 

Hon. GERALD R. FORD, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran JERRY: In response to your telegram 
of May 2, I wired you that I supported the 
Quie Amendment. 


While Federal assistance for educational 
purposes has been most helpful during a 
period when the demands for increased ex- 
penditures have been unprecedented, I be- 
lieve that the time has now come to restore 
the management and allocation of funds for 
this purpose to the states. Categorical aids 
tend to establish priorities; they require 
time-consuming preparation of specific pro- 
posals; they may not be geared to the state’s 
greatest needs, and they have the effect of 
placing the management of the state's edu- 
cational program in Washington, D.C. 

The people of Wisconsin have always ac- 
cepted their responsibilities for the educa- 
tion of their youth as a state function, 

The major purposes of Federal aid to edu- 
cation can best be achieved by setting up a 
system of block grants which will be admin- 
istered through appropriate agencies within 
the state. For these reasons, I support the 
Quie Amendment and hope that it will prove 
to be a first step toward tax sharing. Any 
Federal funds that Wisconsin may receive 
under the block grant proposal will be used 
to strengthen those parts of our educational 
program that are in greatest need and will 
not be used simply as a device to shift state 
responsibility to the Federal Government, 

I trust that you will keep us informed of 
the bill's progress and that it may be enacted 
into law during this session. 

Yours truly, 
Warren P. KNOWLES, 
Governor. 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
OFFICE OF ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Madison, July 19, 1966. 
Mr. WILIAM C. KAHL, 
State Superintendent, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wis. 

Dear MR. KAHL: You have asked my opin- 
ion regarding the state’s participation in the 
federal aid to education program established 
by the Federal Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. More specifically you 
ask whether payments to a school district by 
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the State Department of Public Instruction, 
from funds in the state treasury received 
from the federal government under Title I 
of the Federal Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, violate Article I, Sec- 
tion 18 of the Wisconsin Constitution if the 
money is used in part to pay the salary of a 
public school teacher who is sent into a pa- 
rochial school to teach. 

Article I, Section 18 of the Wisconsin Con- 
stitution provides in : * nor shall 
any money be drawn from the treasury for 
the benefit of religious societies, or religious 
or theological seminaries.” 

No state has a more comprehensive consti- 
tutional ban against aid to religious institu- 
tions, In State ex rel. Reynolds v. Nusbaum 
(1962), 17 Wis. (2d) 148, 165 the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court said: 

“s * + In State ez rel. Weiss, supra, this 
court stated (p. 207): 

“ ‘Wisconsin, as one of the later states ad- 
mitted into the Union, having before it the 
experience of others, and probably in view 
of its heterogeneous population, . . . has, in 
her organic law, probably furnished a more- 
complete bar to any preference for, or dis- 
crimination against, any religious sect, or- 
ganization, or society than any other state 
in the Union.’ 

“Thus, we deem that the First amendment 
provision, which prohibits laws ‘respecting 
an establishment of religion,’ lends itself to 
more flexibility of interpretation than the 
provision contained in the last clause of sec. 
18, art. I of the Wisconsin constitution.* * +” 

Religious societies and theological semi- 
naries include parochial elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. State ex. rel. Weiss v. District 
Board (1890), 76 Wis. 177, 215. The next 
question is whether paying the salary of a 
public school teacher who is sent into a 
parochial school to teach is a benefit“ to the 
parochial school within the meaning of that 
term as used in Article I, Section 18. The 
meaning of “benefit” in this context was 
discussed at length in State ez. rel. Reynolds 
v. Nusbaum, supra. The statute involved in 
that case was framed, as is this one, to 
evince a legislative intention to benefit the 
parochial school pupils rather than the paro- 
chial school. In discussing this issue the 
court said at pages 160-161: 

“The legislature, in enacting ch. 648, en- 
titled it, ‘An Act to amend 40.53(1) and 
40.56(3) of the statutes, relating to the 
safety and welfare of all school pupils in the 
states.’ The attorney general argues that this 
act is sustainable on the basis that the trans- 
portation of parochial school pupils would 
promote their health and welfare. It could 
also be argued with equal plausibility that a 
direct grant in aid of public funds to paro- 
chial schools promotes the general welfare of 
the pupils of such schools because it aids in 
their education. In passing on the constitu- 
tionality of legislation as to whether it vio- 
lates the particular prohibition of sec. 18, 
art. I, Wisconsin constitution, courts are not 
foreclosed by a legislative declaration that 
the act is in furtherance of some facet of the 
promotion of the public welfare valid in it- 
self, if the effect of the questioned act would 
in fact violate such prohibition had there 
been no legislative declaration of its purpose 
included in the title or body of the act. * * *” 

Paying the salary of a teacher who teaches 
in a parochial] school is a benefit to that 
school. That it also benefits the children at- 
tending the school does not mean that the 
payment escapes the constitutional prohibi- 
tion. The benefit conferred by paying a teach- 
er's salary to teach in a parochial school is 
not one of that class of benefits, such as po- 
lice and fire protection, which is permissible 
under the Wisconsin Constitution. It is a 
benefit indistinguishable in principle from 
furnishing bus transportation which was held 
unconstitutional in State ex rel. Reynolds v. 
Nusbaum, supra. 

The payment described in your letter is 
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“for the benefit of religious societies, or re- 
ligious or theological seminaries.” The re- 
maining question under Article I, Section 18 
of the Wisconsin Constitution is whether the 
payment is also “money drawn from the 
treasury.” If so it is unconstitutional. 

Attorneys General in New York, Kentucky 
and Nevada have concluded that funds re- 
ceived by the state under Title I of the Fed- 
eral Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 can retain their character as 
federal funds and not become subject to 
state constitutional restrictions. 

In each case the opinion was predicated 
upon the assumption that the federal funds 
could be kept entirely separate from state 
funds and at no time commingled with 
moneys of the state or of a local subdivision. 

The constitutional and statutory provisions 
upon which these conclusions were based, 
however, were different from those in Wis- 
consin. Our conclusion must be based upon 
Wisconsin law. 

Wisconsin has specific statutory provisions 
regarding the way in which federal funds 
are received and handled by the state. See 
secs. 16.54, 20.550 (68), 20.650 and 20.951 (1), 
Wisc. Stats., which are controlling here. The 
pertinent portions of those statutes read as 
follows: 

“20.650 Public instruction department. 
There is appropriated to the state depart- 
ment of public instruction for the following 
programs: 

“(1) EDUCATIONAL AND AUXILIARY SERVICES 
TO LOCAL SCHOOLS. (a) General program op- 
erations. The amounts in the schedule for 
educational and auxiliary services to local 
schools, including the matching of federal 
funds available under the national defense 
education act. 

“ee 

m) Federal aids. All federal moneys re- 
ceived as authorized by the governor under 
8. 16.54 to carry out the purposes of the pro- 
gram.” 

« * * * . 

"16.54 Acceptance of federal funds. (1) 
Whenever the United States government 
shall make available funds for the educa- 
tion, the promotion of health, the relief of 
indigency, the promotion of agriculture or 
for any other purpose other than the ad- 
ministration of the tribal or any individual 
funds of Wisconsin Indians, the governor on 
behalf of the state is authorized to accept the 
funds so made available. In exercising the 
authority herein conferred, the governor may 
stipulate as a condition of the acceptance 
of the act of congress by this state such con- 
ditions as in his discretion may be neces- 
sary to safeguard the interests of the state 
of Wisconsin. 

“(2) Whenever funds shall be made avail- 
able to the state of Wisconsin through an 
act of congress and acceptance thereof as 
provided in sub. (1), the governor shall des- 
ignate the state board, commission or de- 
partment to administer any of such funds, 
and the board, commission or department so 
designated by the governor is hereby author- 
ized and directed to administer such fund 
for the purpose designated by the act of 
congress making an appropriation of such 
funds, or by the department of the United 
States government making such funds avail- 
able to the state of Wisconsin.” 

* * . . . 

“20.550 (68) FEDERAL FUNDS. Any and all 
funds which may be paid to this state under 
the authority of s. 16.54, shall, upon receipt, 
be paid into the state treasury, and the same 
shall be and are appropriated to the state 
board, commission or department designated 
by the governor to administer the same. 
Expenditures of such funds shall be made 
in the same manner and subject to the laws, 
rules and regulations governing payments 
made by the state treasury, and further such 
expenditures shall be made in accord with 
federal rules and regulations. If funds made 
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available be retained by the government of 
the United States, then the officers and em- 
ployees of this state designated to administer 
same shall be governed by the act of ‘ess 
and the rules and regulations of the federal 
government.” (Italic added). 

s * * * * 


“20.951 Receipts and deposits of money; 
procedure; penalties. (1) Unless otherwise 
provided by law, all moneys collected or 
received by each and every officer, board, 
commission, society, or association for or in 
behalf of the state, or which is required by 
law to be turned into the state treasury, 
shall be deposited in or transmitted to the 
state treasury at least once a week and also 
whenever required by the governor, and shall 
be accompanied by a statement in such form 
as the treasurer may prescribe showing the 
amount of such collection, and from whom 
and for what purpose or on what account the 
same was received. All moneys paid into the 
treasury shall be credited to the general fund 
unless otherwise specifically provided by law.” 
(Italics added.) 

Under this statutory scheme, federal 
money received under Title I of the Federal 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 is accepted by the Governor under the 
authorization of sec. 16.54, Wis. Stats., and 
must be paid into the state treasury upon 
receipt pursuant to sec. 20.550 (68), Wis. 
Stats. Under sec. 20.951 (1), Wis. Stats.. 
“[ajll moneys paid into the treasury shall 
be credited to the general fund unless other- 
wise specifically provided by law.” The Title 
I funds must, therefore, be paid into the 
general fund. 

Once federal funds are paid into the gen- 
eral fund they become state funds and are 
subject to all of the restrictions imposed 
upon the use of state funds. Democrat Print- 
ing Co, v. Zimmerman (1944), 245 Wis. 406, 
414. Such funds are, therefore, subject to the 
limitations imposed by Article I, Section 18 
of the Wisconsin Constitution and may not 
be expended for the benefit of parochial 
schools. Since the payment of funds for the 
salary of a teacher who teaches in a parochial 
school is a benefit to that school within the 
meaning of Article I, Section 18 I must con- 
clude that such payment would violate the 
Wisconsin Constitution. 

This conclusion is also required by the 
language of sec. 20.550 (68), Wis. Stats., pre- 
scribing the method of handling federal 
funds received under sec. 16.54, Wis. Stats. 
This section provides that expenditures of 
federal funds in the state treasury shall 
be made in the same manner and subject 
to the laws, rules and regulations governing 
payments made by the state treasury, and 
further such expenditures shall be made in 
accord with federal rules and regulations.” 
The statute then provides that “{i]f funds 
[are] retained by the government of the 
United States, then [their administration] 
shall be governed by the act of congress and 
the rules and regulations of the federal gov- 
ernment.” The intent of the legislature is 
plain. If the federal funds are put into the 
treasury they are to be treated like state 
funds. If the state rules are to be avoided 
the money must be kept out of the treasury. 

The legislature has clearly stated that 
“unless otherwise specifically provided by 
law” all federal funds received by the state 
are to be expended subject to limitations 
imposed by state law. If this policy is to be 
changed and federal funds are to be used 
in Wisconsin for purposes which would vio- 
late the Wisconsin Constitution the legisla- 
ture must make that decision. 

This opinion does not mean that the 
State of Wisconsin is unable to participate 
in the federal aid to education program 
established by Title I of the Federal Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. Quite the contrary. The State of Wis- 
consin can participate fully and, I under- 
stand, your department is now implementing 
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This opinion concludes only 
rad teachers paid from funds from the state 
treasury may not teach in parochial schools. 
Such use of teachers is not required for par- 
ticipation in the federal program. The perti- 
nent provisions of the Federal Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 pro- 
vide as follows (Public Law 89-10, Section 
205) : 

“(a) A local educational agency may re- 
ceive a basic grant or a special incentive 
grant under this title for any fiscal year only 
upon application therefor approved by the 
appropriate State educational agency, upon 
its determination (consistent with such basic 
criteria as the Commissioner may estab- 
lish) — 

“(1) that payments under this title will be 
used for programs and projects (including 
the acquisition of equipment and where 
necessary the construction of school facili- 
ties) (A) which are designed to meet the 
special educational needs of educationally 
deprived children in school attendance areas 
having high concentrations of children from 
low-income families and (B) which are of 
sufficient size, scope, and quality to give 
reasonable promise of substantial progress 
toward meeting those needs, * * * 

“(2) that, to the extent consistent with 
the number of educationally deprived chil- 
dren in the school district of the local edu- 
cational agency who are enrolled in private 
elementary and secondary schools, such 
agency has made provision for including 
special educational services and arrange- 
ments (such as dual enrollment, educational 
radio and television, and mobile educational 
services and equipment) in which such chil- 
dren can participate;” 

The regulations issued by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare include the 
following: 

“$116.19 Participation by children en- 
rolled in private schools. 

“(a) To the extent consistent with the 
number of educationally deprived children 
in the school district of the local educational 
agency who are enrolled in private elementary 
and secondary schools, the local educational 
agency must make provision for including 
special educational services and arrange- 
ments (such as dual enrollment, educational 
radio and television, and mobile educational 
services and equipment) in which such chil- 
dren can participate... 

(b) The application for each project must 
show the degree and manner of expected 
participation by educationally deprived chil- 
dren enrolled in private schools in the pro- 
gram of the local educational agency under 
Title II of the Act. Opportunity for participa- 
tion on the basis of ical area, must 
be substantially comparable to that with 
respect to children enrolled in public schools 
and the provision for such participation shall 
be designed to be applied, insofar as is prac- 
ticable, to children enrolled in private schools 
who reside in the areas affected by the pro- 
gram. +*+ 

“(c) Any project to be carried out in pub- 
lic facilities and involving joint participation 
by chtidren enrolled in private schools and 
children enrolled in public schools shall in- 
clude such provisions as are necessary to 
avoid classes which are separated by school 
enrollment or religious affiliation of the 
children. 

“(d) Public school personnel may be made 
available to other than public school facil- 
ities only to provide specialized services 
which the local educational agency deter- 
mines are designed to meet the special edu- 
cational needs of educationally deprived 
children and only where such specialized 
services are not normally provided by the 
non-public school. * * *” (Italic added). 

These provisions require that a proposal 
for federal funds include plans for assistance 
to pupils in private schools substantially 
comparable to that given public school 
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pupils. They do not, however, require that 
the assistance be given by sending public 
school teachers to teach in private schools. 
The requirements in this respect may be ful- 
filled in other ways such as providing dual 
enrollment or shared time classes in the 
public schools. While the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court has not decided the precise question 
whether such classes in the public schools 
are constitutionally permissible, there is a 
strong suggestion in State ex rel. Reynolds v. 
Nusbaum, supra, pp. 159-160, that such pro- 
grams are constitutional: 

“We have also given consideration to 
whether the benefits, conferred by ch. 648 
upon parochial schools, differ in kind from 
the situation where parochial school pupils 
are permitted to attend certain specialized 
courses in the public schools. For example, 
it has been brought to our attention that 
pupils of certain parochial schools attend 
manual-training and domestic-science 
classes in the public schools. These parochial 
schools benefit in that they are saved the 
expense of providing the specialized equip- 
ment required for such courses, and of se- 
curing teachers trained to teach the same. 
However, let us assume but not decide that 
permitting children, who satisfy the age and 
residence requirements, to secure part of 
their education in the public schools, even 
though at the same time they may be in 
attendance at parochial schools, does not 
violate sec. 18, art. I, Wisconsin constitution. 
On this hypothesis it might be argued that 
permitting parochial school children to take 
advantage of transportation by public school 
bus, is a use of public school facilities equiv- 
alent to attendance at manual-training and 
domestic-science classes in the public 
schools. However, the essential difference, 
from a constitutional standpoint, is that 
riding school buses is not an educational ob- 
jective of the state in itself, but merely an 
instrumentality to bring the pupils to the 
public schools where they will secure a pub- 
lic education. Under ch. 648, parochial school 
children are not to be transported to the 
public schools for the purpose of receiving 
any public instruction; rather, such trans- 
portation is merely a convenience to assist 
them in attending a parochial school.” 
(Italics added). 

Shared time differs from the plan to send 
public teachers into parochial schools in the 
constitutionally significant respect described 
in the last sentence of the above quotation. 
Shared time, properly conducted, is a means 
of providing public instruction to parochial 
pupils and not a “convenience to assist them 
in attending a parochial school.” In my opin- 
ion, shared time arrangements which would 
meet the requirements of the Federal Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 can be carried out without violating 
the Wisconsin Constitution. Other permis- 
sible programs involving such things as edu- 
cational radio and television, and mobile edu- 
cational services and equipment can probably 
also be devised. In expressing this opinion I 
am aware of 53 OAG 187 in which the shared 
time issue was discussed with the conclusion 
that the question must be resolved by the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court, I believe, however, 
that under these circumstances, where par- 
ticipation in this vital federal program is de- 
pendent upon the state’s ability to plan edu- 
cational programs in the nature of shared 
time, you are entitled to my best judgment 
on the constitutional issue, I believe that 
such programs can be conducted within con- 
stitutional limitations and I am prepared to 
assist you in working out such programs. 

I conclude that under the present statutes 
federal funds received under Title I of the 
Federal Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 must be paid into the general 
fund. In the general fund these funds are 
subject to limitations imposed by Article I, 
Section 18 of the Wisconsin Constitution and 
cannot be used to pay the salary of a teacher 
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who teaches in a parochial school. Your de- 
partment can, however, continue to partici- 
pate in the federal program by providing for 
participation by private school pupils as de- 
scribed above. 
Sincerely yours, 
Bronson C. La FOLLETTE, 
Attorney General. 

Caprion.—Federal funds received by the 
state under Title I of the Federal Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 must be 
paid into the general fund pursuant to secs. 
16.54, 20.550 (68), 20.650 and 20.951 (1), Wis. 
Stats., and in the general fund are subject 
to Article I, Section 18 of the Wisconsin Con- 
stitution. Such funds may not be used to pay 
salaries of public school teachers who are 
sent into parochial schools to teach but may 
be used for properly conducted shared time 
and other joint education programs. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. DELLENBACK]. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLENBACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. I should like to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE], 
and to announce my support for his 
amendment. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
begin by commending not just one side 
in this debate. I begin by commending 
many of the Members on both sides of 
the aisle for the attitude I have seen 
exhibited as we have gone through the 
hearings on this bill in the committee. 

We may differ on points. I may differ 
with my very able chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, on point 1 or 
point 2. But I do not quarrel with the 
fact—and I believe it is a fact—that 
among the Members on both sides of the 
aisle we start from the premise that 
what we are seeking to do is to improve 
education in the United States. 

I do not believe the question today is 
a question of whether we are going to 
have Federal aid to education. I favor it. 
I believe it has become necessary. In the 
future it will need to be increased still 
further. 

The key questions today are not 
whether—but how much Federal aid? 
For what purpose? What will be the con- 
trols? 

The bill, H.R. 7819, proposes some 
highly desirable improvements in the 
law. We can talk about aid to Indian 
children, about bringing salaries for the 
Teacher Corps into line with other pro- 
grams, and a series of other things. 

But there still exist in the law some 
imperfections, and there still exist in the 
proposed bill before us today some im- 
perfections and some areas we need to 
improve still further. 

Some of those imperfections are going 
to be sought to be reached tomorrow as 
amendments are proposed from both 
sides of the aisle. The gentleman from 
Minnesota is going to offer an amend- 
ment. The gentlewoman from Oregon is 
going to offer an amendment. As indi- 
cated, other amendments will be offered. 

I believe there will be other imperfec- 
tions in this law that will not be reached 
until years have gone by beyond the year 
in which we live today. 

With all of the good features of the 
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present law and with all of the improving 
amendments involved here, there re- 
mains a basic imperfection in this bill 
and in the law as it exists at the present 
time, which is the emphasis on control 
in the Office of Education as opposed to 
the emphasis on control within the 
States. 

The argument has been made in the 
committee that the history of State in- 
action proves the need for deep Federal 
involvement and control. I believe those 
who make this argument fail to take into 
consideration that two great changes 
have taken place in recent years. 

One is the massive infusion of Federal 
moneys into the picture, which was not 
true in years gone by. 

Seeond, I believe there have been in- 
novations brought forth under the pro- 
grams that have been in existence in past 
years that have changed the picture. 

We are not talking about the year 
1950. We are not talking about the year 
1960. We are talking about the year 1967 
and the years that will follow hereafter. 

With these trails blazed and with the 
innovation of the grant of Federal 
moneys, I believe we are in a position 
that we ought not to freeze into the 
law the involvement in such great depth 
on the part of the Federal Department 
of Education. It is time, while there still 
is time, to return to our States of Ken- 
tucky and of Oregon and of Michigan 
and of New York and of California con- 
trol over the programs that they know 
particularly well. 

I feel that our local school districts 
in my State of Oregon can and will work 
closely and effectively with our State de- 
partment of education, and they will 
produce a State plan for the utilization 
of funds which are going to be appro- 
priated under the authorization in H.R. 
7819, which will do a superior job of 
reflecting the priorities of need in my 
State. 

Surely the same is already true in most 
of our States, and surely it can be brought 
to be true in the remaining States if and 
when some of these amendments—such 
as the Quie amendment, such as the 
Green amendment, such as some of the 
other amendments—are made a part of 
our law. 

I believe we should not delude our- 
selves as to what the basic issue here in- 
volved is. The fundamental, basic issue 
is not some of the smoke that has been 
raised in recent days. 

The fundamental and basie issue is 
what will be the respective positions of 
the local school districts, of the State de- 
partments of education, and of the na- 
tional Department of Education. I intend 
to vote in favor of control by local and 
State people and instrumentalities. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remaining time to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Carey]. 

Mr, CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 7819, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Amendments 
of 1967, and invite your attention at this 
time to those elements that will brighten 
the paths of learning for the handi- 
capped, sections 151 through 160 of this 

The slow pace in meeting at even mini- 
mum levels the educational needs of our 
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handicapped children torments me, Mr. 
Chairman, as it does many of our col- 
leagues in this House. Handicapped chil- 
dren—especially the little ones—do not 
yet realize the trouble they are in, nor 
can they comprehend the hard, hopeless 
times that lie ahead if ignorance palls 
their future. The clock runs slow for the 
handicapped child. With every passing 
day that his intellectual development 
lags, so also do his chances for a satis- 
fying and productive youth and adult- 
hood. Too little, too late has been his lot 
for too, too long. 

The amendments proposed in HR. 
7819 offer positive continuity to the fine 
beginning the 89th Congress scored to- 
ward bettering the educational outlook 
for the handicapped child. 

You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that 
just about a year ago, the Ad Hoc Sub- 
committee on the Handicapped of the 
Committee on Education and Labor was 
appointed. I had the honor of serving as 
its chairman. 

Before this subcommittee came a pa- 
rade of witnesses—parents and teachers 
with vexing headaches and heartaches 
from vainly seeking help that was not 
available. Then there were the more ex- 
perienced educators who know the poten- 
tial strength of education against the 
defeating blow of chronic handicap. This 
array of witnesses—through more than a 
thousand pages of testimony—drove 
home this hard fact: The handicapped 
constitute a minority—a group unique in 
the dismal reality that every single mem- 
ber lacks something of what it takes to 
be heard most effectively on matters con- 
cerning his best interests. 

It was apparent from the very start 
that we lack a national policy with re- 
spect to the educational improvement of 
our handicapped children; also missing 
were significant data on the true dimen- 
sions and intensity of the probleme 
gulfing these youngsters as they mature 
in terms of the calendar. 

President Johnson responded by direct- 
ing John Gardner, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to create 
a Task Force on Handicapped Children 
and Child Development within his De- 
partment. Our Chief Executive took this 
action on Independence Day of last year. 
Here is part of the President’s statement 
on the task force: 

There has been very little attempt to detect 
and correct problems that might cause 
children to fail in later life. If the resources 
of the school and the community can be 
brought to bear on these problems before 
they are damaging, the children and the 
Nation will be greatly benefited. We must 
expand our national resources to help the 
handicapped and to prevent failure among 
our children. 


Under the capable leadership of its 
Chairman, Lisle C. Carter, Assistant Sec- 
retary of HEW for Individual and Family 
Services, the 12-member task force has 
probed broadly, deeply, and painstakingly 
into the nature and scope of handi- 
capping problems of children across the 
Nation. 

The task force reported that handi- 
capping conditions among the children 
and youth of our country rank as a 
major national health, social, educa- 
tional, and economic problem. An esti- 
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mated 50 million of our citizenry have 
physical, intellectual, or motional 
handicaps that limit their bility to 
carry on major life functic s. Of this 
number, 13.5 million are children and 
youth. 

The combined efforts of the task force 
and the subcommittee have forged the 
makings of a firm national policy—a 
policy that favors excellence in special 
education for the handicapped as a 
sound Federal investment. The recom- 
mendations of the task force and the 
subcommittee constitute the backbone of 
the new title VI on education of handi- 
capped children in the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 which 
was enacted into law last October, and 
provide the basis for the proposals we 
consider here today. 

The new title VI provided grants to 
States to support programs and projects 
for the education of handicapped chil- 
dren in public and private day schools. It 
directed the Commissioner of Education 
to set up a Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped to strengthen and coordi- 
nate his agency’s programs in this area; 
it called for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Handi- 
capped Children to counsel with the new 
Bureau and keep it moving on course. 

I am pleased to report that the States 
are busy drafting their plans for using 
the grants and have had the opportunity 
to review and comment on the Office of 
Education’s proposed guidelines for ad- 
ministering the program. The Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped was es- 
tablished in the Office of Education on 
January 12. It includes the training and 
research grants for education of the 
handicapped, the planning for the State 
grants, and the captioned films for the 
deaf service. As for the National Ad- 
visory Committee, a slate of qualified 
nominees is now in the Office of Secre- 
tary Gardner for his approval. 

These accomplishments logically lead 
to the principal proposals contained in 
H.R. 7819 to further support education 
for the handicapped. 

The first proposal—section 151, “Re- 
gional resource centers“ addresses itself 
to the urgencies of identifying our handi- 
capped children early in life, of scientifi- 
cally evaluating their educational needs, 
and of sound planning for remedial ac- 
tion in or near their home communities. 

These centers would: 

First, provide the necessary testing and 
diagnostic services to determine the spe- 
cial educational needs of children re- 
ferred to them; 

Second, develop appropriate programs 
in their localities to meet these needs; 
and 

Third, assist the schools, institutions, 
and other agencies in the respective areas 
with professional wherewithal, such as 
consultation—including counseling with 
parents and teachers—and periodic fol- 
lowup to reexamine and reappraise the 
special education programs in action. 
Other technical services would also be 
available. 

The centers would put special accent 
on the use of instructional media, on the 
evaluation of available materials, and on 
the development of new media, tech- 
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niques, and procedures necessary to help 
handicapped children to learn. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment pre- 
sents an unprecedented opportunity to 
gather and study solid data on handi- 
capped children—their numbers, char- 
acteristics, and requirements. In addi- 
tion, the centers authorized under this 
amendment would place our handi- 
capped children in the presence of com- 
petent specialists with resources at hand 
to chart remedial action on an individu- 
al basis. Hence, the wheels of salvation 
could start spinning earlier than has ever 
before been possible. This is especially 
important in coping with the more com- 
plex problems presented by multiple 
handicapped youngsters. 

This amendment carries an authoriza- 
tion of $7.5 million to support the centers 
program for the fiscal years 1968-1969. 

Section 152— Recruitment of person- 
nel and dissemination of information on 
educational opportunities for the handi- 
capped” packs a double-headed thrust. 

First, it moves against the critical 
shortage of teachers and other profes- 
sional personnel capable of performing 
the educational services that handi- 
capped children need. Less than one-half 
of these youngsters who need special ed- 
ucation benefits are getting them because 
of this shortage. Many good positions 
stand vacant because qualified personnel 
are not available to fill them. A large 
number of special education jobs are oc- 
cupied by persons only partially trained 
in the field. Where we need an estimated 
force of 300,000 within this decade, we 
have only about 70,000. 

Excellent training opportunities are 
now offered—many partially supported 
under Public Law 85-926, as amended. 
More are needed, of course, since only 
about 300 colleges and universities are 
now capable of providing the training 
programs—some in just one area of 
handicap. 

A king-size comprehensive recruitment 
campaign is now in order to encourage 
large numbers of students and others to 
find their career goals in education of the 
handicapped. Every communications me- 
dium should be used to its fullest imagi- 
native and creative potential in attract- 
ing all levels and types of personnel to 
this field. 

The second thrust of this amendment 
faces up to the dearth of accurate infor- 
mation about the programs, services, and 
resources for the education of handi- 
capped children. Parents, teachers, pro- 
spective employers, and others interested 
in and working with handicapped young 
people too often find themselves against 
a thick, blank wall when they go looking 
for educational direction or referral to 
help a blind, deaf, or crippled child. 

This amendment authorizes $1,000,000 
for fiscal years 1968 and 1969 for the 
Commissioner of Education to award 
grants or enter into contracts with pub- 
lic or nonprofit private agencies, organi- 
zations or institutions for personnel re- 
cruitment and for dissemination of in- 
formation relative to education for the 
handicapped. 

Section 156 in H.R. 7819 would extend 
instructional media programs to all 
handicapped children. We have a shin- 
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ing example of the benefits to be expected 
of this proposal in the highly successful 
captioned films for the deaf service. 

I shall not try to describe or summarize 
the accomplishments of this service. In- 
stead, I would suggest a short visit to the 
Kendall School—only a short ride from 
here—to see those enthusiastic, busy 
youngsters learning and playing to- 
gether, thanks to communication made 
possible through resources provided by 
the captioned films enterprise. 

The authority contained in this 
amendment would promote educational 
advancement for handicapped persons 
through special research in the use of 
educational media; through production 
and distribution of educational media for 
handicapped persons and those who 
work in their behalf; and through train- 
ing persons in the use of educational 
media for the instruction of the handi- 
capped. 

This amendment provides for increas- 
ing the authorization under Public Law 
89-258 by $1 million for fiscal years 1968 
and 1969 in order to extend instructional 
media programs to all handicapped chil- 
dren. 

Section 155 extends ESEA title VI en- 
titlements to handicapped children in In- 
dian schools operated by the Department 
of the Interior and in overseas depend- 
ent schools conducted by the Department 
of Defense. 

Finally, under section 160, existing au- 
thority to award grants for research on 
education of the handicapped would be 
made more flexible by permitting the 
Government also to contract for such 
research with States, State or local edu- 
cational agencies, public and private in- 
stitutions of higher learning, and other 
public or private educational research 
agencies and organizations. 

Mr. Chairman, these few amendments 
in H.R. 7819 are needed to advance our 
quest for a fair educational deal for our 
handicapped children. The product of 
these proposals would add new knowl- 
edge, new manpower, new interest, new 
potential, and new incentive among 
those actively working toward this goal. 

The present status of our crusade for 
educational opportunities for handi- 
capped children is this: 

We acknowledge a beginning—late 
and underfunded to be sure—on several 
fronts; 

We appreciate the foundations for in- 
telligent planning provided by the task 
force and the subcommittee; 

And, we guarantee to return here 
again and again and again until that 
good day when the bill of educational 
rights for the handicapped is fully 
written and under full-steam imple- 
mentation. 

Our great country which honors its in- 
ternational commitments with life itself 
can never rest content while its handi- 
capped remain fallen victims of educa- 
tional want and broken promise. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAREY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time only to make a comment 
with respect to the colloquy between the 
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gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] 
and, I believe, the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Pucrnsx1], with respect to the 
question of whether or not there is a 
church-state issue in respect of the title 
III amendments which the gentlewoman 
is proposing. I have just received a letter 
dated May 22, 1967, the entire text of 
which I shall put in the Recorp, from the 
department of education of the US. 
Catholic Conference. It reads as follows: 
U.S. CATHOLIC CONFERENCE, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 22, 1967. 
Hon, JOHN BrapEMAs, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BraDEMAS: We under- 
stand that during the House of Representa- 
tive's debate on H.R. 7819, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act Amendments 
of 1967, an effort will be made by Mrs. Green 
to change Title III (Supplementary Educa- 
tional Centers and Services) into a totally 
State-operated educational program without 
the quality control features now inherent in 
that program. We are totally and profoundly 

to such an amendment and urge you 
to reject it. 

The emerging operation of Title II pro- 
grams across the country has been encour- 
aging. For the first time, in community after 
community, public and private school edu- 
cators are sitting down together to work 
out supplementary programs for children, 
regardless of the school they attend. We be- 
lieve that the cooperation now engendered 
by Title III into a totally State-run opera- 
tion inevitably would diminish this coopera- 
tion and result, in many States, in minimal 
services to children in private schools, 

A State-plan operation would ultimately 
result in greater State interference in the 
entire workings of the Title III program. It 
would raise new and serious questions as to 
the equitable participation of children in 
private schools in more than thirty states 
with strict limitations on state assistance to 
nonpublic schools. Furthermore, such a fun- 
damental change in the program would un- 
doubtedly result in administrative changes 
which would operate to inhibit today's en- 
couraging cooperation between public and 
private school educators. The vast majority 
of local school district administrators favor 
the present arrangement, fearful of negative 
forms of interference by state agencies. 

We are firmly convinced that changing 
Title III as suggested by Mrs. Green would 
result in the diminution, and in some States 
possibly the termination of services for chil- 
dren in private schools. 

For these reasons, we are adamantly op- 
posed to this crippling amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
Very Rev. Msgr. James C. DONOHUE, 
Director, Department of Education. 


I very much wish there were not a 
church-state issue involved with respect 
to her title III amendment, but in view 
of the colloquy just now and in view of 
my statement in my opening remarks in 
which I expressed the view that the gen- 
tlewoman’s amendment to title III posed 
serious church-state problems, I felt it 
was important to give some concrete evi- 
dence to support my statement. 

In addition to the opposition to the 
gentlewoman’s title III amendment on 
church-state grounds, I have today re- 
ceived many telegrams opposing the 
amendment for educational reasons, and 
I insert them at this point in the RECORD. 

I call particular attention to the tele- 
gram from Jacob I. Hartstein, president, 
Kingsborough Community College, City 
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University of New York, the Chairman 
of the National Advisory Committee on 
title III. 


CHAIRMAN OF TITLE III NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE Opposes GREEN AMENDMENT TO 
TITLE III 


As Chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee for title III of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, I strongly urge 
you to oppose the Green amendment turning 
title III over to the State. 

The present administrative arrangement 
of participation by three levels—local, State 
and Federal—is working to bring about sig- 
nificant and much needed creative educa- 
tional progress, and is proving to be an in- 
valuable and highly successful experiment in 
the upgrading of education with the aid of 

useful Federal leadership. It would be a seri- 
ous error to turn this program over to the 
States before they have made a real commit- 
ment to innovation and organized appro- 
priately and adequately to assume this im- 
portant responsibility. 

A copy of the resolution regarding this 
matter adopted at its last meeting by our 
National Advisory Committee is being de- 
livered to you by messenger today. 

Dr. Jacos I. HaRTSTEIN, 
Chairman, National Advisory Committee 
for Title III ESEA; President, Kings- 
h Community College of the 
City University of New York. 
OHIO STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
Opposes TITLE III SHIFT Now 

Urge transfer of title III ESEA to the 
States be made through gradual transition. 
Abrupt move would create serious adminis- 
trative problems. 


M. W. Essex, 
Ohio Superintendent of Public Instruo- 
tion. 
Max 22, 1967. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY EDUCATOR SUPPORTS 
PRESENT TITLE III 


The impending vote on the Green amend- 
ment that would turn title 3 over to the 
respective States is a very important one 
for American education this should not hap- 
pen it is definitely not in the best interest 
of American education as director of the 
independent national study of title three I 
can say without any doubt whatsoever that 
the twenty distinguished educators who par- 
ticipated in the study and a substantial 
majority of the pace directors themselves 
feel this way for evidence see pages 80-81 of 
the recently published Senate print on the 
title three study to repeat myself for em- 
phasis turning PACE over to the States will 
be a fundamental error and the fine record 
of the committee will be overlooked by the 
great protest and criticism that will arise 
from educators and administrators if this 
happens copy Congresswoman EDITH GREEN 
and Congressman Cart D. PERKINS. 

RICHARD I. MILLER, 
Director Program on Educational Change 
University of Kentucky. 


OREGON EDUCATORS 


Urge rejection of pending Green amend- 
ment title 3 ESEA. Could create much havoc 
in title 3 funding now lacking title 1. State 
Department too sensitive to local political 
issues and old school tie patronage. Clear 
evaluation jeopardized by personal legisla- 
tors and creates tendency to under finance 
projects feared as States jitters common near 
elections. 


ALP MEKVOLD, 
Oregon Educators. 
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MINNESOTANS OPPOSE TITLE III CHANGE 


The executive committee of the Educational 
Research and Development Council of north- 
east Minnesota representing 38 school dis- 
tricts supports the present policy of the U.S. 
Office of Education directly handling the 
grants to local school districts and supportive 
agencies for Title III funding under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
We feel the present system is satisfactory and 
our negotiations directly with the U.S. Office 
have been more than adequate. We would be 
apprehensive of the funds being turned over 
to the State departments of education for 
their dissemination at this time. First, be- 
cause of the amount of political pressure 
that would be brought to bear on the State 
department; second, lack of available per- 
sonnel to distribute the funds and oversee 
the projects; and third, ineffectiveness of 
small school districts in dealing directly with 
the State departments. Cooperative councils 
serve to strengthen the position of these dis- 
tricts. In discussing this with executive secre- 
taries of other councils located throughout 
our State, I have received similar reactions 
from each of them, Therefore, we would ap- 
preciate your support in backing Commis- 
sioner Howe's position supporting the U.S. 
Office. 

Respectfully, 
WESLEY T. SHEPARD, 
Executive Secretary, Education Research 
and Development Council of Northeast 
Minnesota. 


FRANKFORT, KY., SUPERINTENDENT CITES TITLE 
III ADVISORY PANEL 


Congress called for the creation of a rep- 
resentative committee to advise the commis- 
sioner of education in the administration 
of title III ESEA. This committee worked 
diligently to achieve the purposes of the act 
and I am convinced that transfer of the ad- 
ministration of title III to the separate states 
will bring about needless duplication of 
effort and will inhibit interstate exchange 
of innovative ideas in education. 

Harry M. Sparks, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
CHARLES KETTERING OPPOSES SHIFT OF TITLE 
III 


As a trustee of a foundation which devotes 
two thirds of its income to educational inno- 
vation and also as a member of the National 
Advisory Committee working directly with 
the commissioner of education regarding 
matters relating to title III of the ESEA I am 
most concerned about amendments which 
would allegedly place the responsibility for 
title III in the hands of the States. State 
Departments of Education should be 
strengthened so that they might assume 
greater responsibility for educational affairs 
but title III is designed to support educa- 
tional innovation and change. Education im- 
provement through innovation is of national, 
even international, concern and is not a 
function of nor should it be limited to arbi- 
trary political boundaries. 

CHARLES F. KETTERING. 


San FRANCISCO SUPERINTENDENT FAVORS 
PRESENT ESEA 


Urge immediate approval of H.R. 7819, the 
ESEA amendments of 1967. Consideration 
should not be given to any other amend- 
ments at this time. 

HAROLD SPEARS, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


May 22, 1967. 

SEATTLE SUPERINTENDENT Favors Tire III 
We favor continuation of the present ar- 
rangement for administration of the PL 89-10 
Title III funds. It enables the State office to 
make recommendations, but leaves the final 
decision to the object review of highly 
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trained specialists of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 
Forses BOTTOMLY, 
Superintendent Seattle Public Schools. 


May 22, 1967. 


WASHINGTON EDUCATIONAL RESEARCHERS AP- 
PROVE OF Trrix III 


Urge your support for continuation of Title 
3 ESEA legislation in its present form. This 
legislation gives meaning and purpose to or- 
ganizational participation by regional edu- 
cational laboratories, colleges and universi- 
ties, State departments of education, local 
school districts and related educational agen- 
cles, This is a blend of research and devel- 
opment resources that no single State edu- 
cational agency has been able to create on a 
sustaining basis. Its developments would not 
have been possible had Title 3 grants been 
solely under the control of State departments 
of education. 
GEORGE B. BRAIN, 

Chairman, Board of Directors, Northwest 
Regional Education Laboratory and 
Dean, College of Education, Washing- 

ton State University. 


May 22, 1967. 


STOCKTON, CALIF., SUPERINTENDENT FOR 
PRESENT ESEA 


Strongly urge that ESEA programs be con- 
tinued under administration of USOE. Any 
change at this time would result catastrophic 
confusion, 

JAMES M. REUSSWIG, 

Superintendent of Schools, Stockton 

Unified School District. 

ALBUQUERQUE CENTER Opposes TITLE III 

CHANGE 


I wish to urge rejection of any amend- 
ments to ESEA, PL89-10, that would place 
title III. innovative programs, under com- 
plete control of State departments of educa- 
tion. Title III programs in New Mexico have 
experienced no problems with the current 
dual arrangement which allows both the 
State Department and the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation responsibility in program supervision 
copy of this message sent to Congressmen 
Walker and Morris. 

L. E. “NED” ROBERTS, 
Director, Planning and Administration, 
Education Service Center. 
ARKANSAS EDUCATORS OPPOSE 
QUIE AMENDMENTS 


In the interest of educational programs for 
Arkansas youth, we educators urge the de- 
feat of the Green and Quie amendments to 
ESEA 1965. 

C. W. Oliver, B. Huneycutt, C. Bratcher, 
B. Phelan, E. H. Simmons, J. S. Graves. 
J. Moose, B. Conrow, E. Hansard, I. 
Boyer, L. Pearson, R. Smith, K. Arnold, 
J. Krakow, M. Richardson. 


Santa BARBARA, CALIF., FOR PRESENT TITLE 
III 


GREEN AND 


Our computer uses in education project 
under the current title III provisions of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
is a superb addition to our innovative ef- 
forts we hope to continue our working re- 
lationship with the United States Office of 
Education. 

GUILLERMO LOPEZ, 
Project Director, Title Three Santa 
Barbara City Schools. 


May 22, 1967. 
AvorD PANDEMONIUM SAYS ANNISTON, ALA. 
SUPERINTENDENT 
It is imperative to local school boards of 
education that the present Elementary Sec- 
ondary Act legislation be continued without 
major alterations to prevent pandemonium 
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developing in the local school Federal as- 
sisted programs. If changes are to be made 
they should develop as a result of improving 
existing legislation extending to State de- 
partments of education time in which to 
strengthen those divisions. The existing leg- 
islation provides for that developmental fea- 
ture for State departments of education. Not 
only are State departments of education in- 
adequately prepared at the present time to 
administer titles 1 and 2, but a block grant 
to the State will otherwise make major alter- 
ations to the existing programs. Alterations 
to the existing bill would bring the innovative 
nature of the title 3 programs to a screech- 
ing halt. Innovations in education are by 
their very nature overly sensitive to change 
in structure and administration. If major 
alterations to the existing legislation can 
be prevented, a distinct service will be ren- 
dered to the boys and girls, the faculty, and 
staff members who are very deeply com- 
mitted to the existing programs, especially 
title 3 of the Elementary-Secondary Act. 
J REVIS HALL, 
Superintendent, Anniston City Schools. 


May 22, 1967. 


PRESENT TITLE III EXPRESSES FAITH IN LOCAL 
SCHOOLS 


With reference to Edith Green amendment 
it is believed that purposes of title ESEA 
legislation are best served under present 
arrangement the majority of 51 participating 
systems of the title 3 mid-Tenn. (middle 
Tenn.) project are enthusiastically involved 
in investigating and pilot testing innovative 
instructional practices. In effect title 3 ex- 
presses faith in the ability of local systems 
to up-grade themselves and the response of 
systems in middle Tenn. support this con- 
fidence. Many systems are presently develop- 
ing cooperative approaches which cross 
system line. Any effort to remove or diminish 
this attitude of responsibility on the part of 
local systems could severely handicap the 
achievement of the intent of title 3 and 
current progress under existing legislation 
Tennessee State department gives valuable 
assistance in advisory capacity in planning 
and operation and encouraging local systems 
to utilize creativity in extending beyond 
usual structure confines. 

Max Vann, 
Director, Project Mid-Tennessee, 
West HARTFORD, CONN., ASSISTANT SUPERIN- 
TENDENT Is For TITLE III 

Imperative that Green amendment on Title 
Three be defeated. Federal review of Title 
Three proposals an essential Court of Ap- 
peals for innovative programs. Transfer of 
Title Three to State and cursory review. Ob- 
jective evaluations also threaten by transfer 
to State due to inadequate resources, politi- 
cal motivations and undermanned depart- 
ment. 

Ina J. SINGER, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


ANATONE, WASH., SUPPORTS PRESENT TITLE III 


We support the present administration for 
Title 3 Public Law 89-10. We feel the balance 
of Federal and State control is efficient in 
helping the local school districts. 

HENRY CHARBONNEAU, 
Superintendent of Schools, Anatone, 
Wash., Administrator of Title 3 Grant. 
U.S. OFFICE or EDUCATION Has Nor INTER- 
FERED SAYS WISCONSIN EDUCATOR 

We received a grant under Title Three in 
June 1966 to provide psychological testing 
services and to initiate a remedial reading 
program for 17 school communities in our 
area, where these services were not now 
being provided for disabled readers. The Na- 
tional Office of Education has not interfered 
in any way in the operation of our project 
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and has been most helpful in giving us advice 
when requested. P.L. 89-10 provides the ways 
and means to aid in educating children which 
has never been done in the history of our 
country. 
KENNETH Poppy, 
Coordinator of CEEA No. 8, Appleton, 
Wis. 


SUPPORT RETENTION OF PRESENT TITLE III 
Says WASHINGTON EDUCATOR 


Joint Federal-State participation in alloca- 
tion of Public Law 89-10 Title 3 funds has 
been demonstrated as an effective means of 
encouraging all States and localities to make 
wider application of educational improve- 
ments. I respectfully urge you to support 
retention of the present method of allocat- 
ing Title 3 funds, 

Respectfully, 
GORDON MCCLOSKEY, 
Professor of Education, Washington State 
University. 
DEFEAT QUIE AND GREEN AMENDMENTS TITLE 
III PROJECT DIRECTOR URGES 


As director of one ESEA Title IN project I 
urge you to use every effort to defeat the 
proposed amendments of Edith Green and 
Albert Quie. Turning funds over to State de- 
partments of education would stifle the 
change process just emerging in education. 
Universities and State departments are by 
their nature more provincial and less ven- 
turesome than USOE, 

FLORENCE MCCORMICK. 


BLOOMINGTON, IND., SUPERINTENDENT SAYS 
Titte III “HIGHLY SATISFACTORY" 
Administration of Title IIT ESEA programs 
at Federal level has been highly satisfactory. 
Program has encouraged creativity and 
motivated new approaches and solutions to 
educational problems. Urge continuation and 
expansion of Title III program in present 
form. 
RONALD E. WALTON, 
Superintendent, Bloomington Metropoli- 
tan Schools. 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, in the final 
few moments let me suggest that we are 
seeing at this point in the deliberations 
on education in America aided by Fed- 
eral funds from the Federal Government 
something that might be akin to the 
Civil War experience when there came 
to history the development of the Mc- 
Clellan law. The McClellan law, briefly 
stated, was that whatever can go wrong 
will go wrong. Recently the distinguished 
Commissioner of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, Lee Loevinger, 
brought that law up to date in terms of 
criticism of Federal programs when he 
stated that it seems to be the order of 
the day now that whatever is working 
must need fixing. Phrase it this way: 
Whatever is working must need fixing. 
That is exactly the status that we find 
this bill in. There is no one who can 
come to the well of this House and deny 
that this bill not only did live up to the 
expectations of its sponsors in the 89th 
Congress but it exceeded them in every 
performance test and who can state that 
it did not bring people together who 
never were together before and reached 
children who never had assistance before 
they are getting that now? It has gone 
into areas that have never had quality 
education before. It has done its work 
well and it does not need the fixing that 
those on the other side suggest it does. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, a week 
ago my colleague from California [Mr. 
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BELL] and my colleague from New York 
(Mr. Rerp] announced their intention to 
support the committee-reported bill, 
H.R. 7819, and to vote against the pro- 
posed substitute, H.R. 8983. Today, I join 
them in that statement of intent. I do 
not feel that I can, as a responsible Re- 
publican and as a responsible citizen, 
support a proposal which threatens to 
wreck our carefully constructed program 
of Federal assistance to elementary and 
secondary education. 

The substitute proposal would give 
Federal funds to State educational agen- 
cies, in the form of block grants, for re- 
allocation within the State. Since I am 
a strong believer in the concept of State 
and local control of education, this facet 
of the substitute proposal is attractive to 
me. However, H.R. 8983 contains so many 
undesirable features that I cannot in all 
conscience support it. 

In the first place, the substitute com- 
pletely negates the commitment we made 
as a nation only 2 years ago—a com- 
mitment to equality of opportunity in 
education for all children, poor as well 
as rich. When this Congress passed the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, it recognized that poverty 
and educational deprivation were a na- 
tional problem, a problem which was not 
bounded by city, State, or regional lines. 
The Congress also recognized that the 
solution of the problem of educational 
deprivation was in the national inter- 
est—the children of the ghetto who re- 
ceived an inadequate education became 
the school dropouts, the juvenile delin- 
quents, the welfare recipients of the 
future. Rather than becoming contribu- 
tors to our national economy, the educa- 
tionally deprived all too often became a 
drain on our resources. The high cost of 
compensatory education was seen by the 
Members of this House as insignificant, 
as compared to the cost of the rehabili- 
fative and corrective measures which 
might be required if the education were 
not provided. 

The title I formula, based on the num- 
ber of children from low-income families 
residing within each school district, was 
designed to pinpoint Federal financial 
assistance on the areas of greatest need. 
In this it has been successful, as school 
districts across the country have designed 
projects to meet the special educational 
needs of their disadvantaged students. 
The educational gap between rich and 
poor has slowly been narrowing. 

The substitute proposal would not con- 
tinue this emphasis on the national con- 
cern for the alleviation of the effects of 
poverty. Although no less than 50 per- 
cent of the funds would have to be spent 
for the education of the poor, this repre- 
sents a substantial cut when compared 
with the current program. Since the allo- 
cation formula does not take into account 
the number of children of poverty within 
each State or district, the States which 
will suffer financially if the substitute is 
adopted are the States which need funds 
the most desperately. 

Under H.R. 8983, the authorizations 
for our 16 southern and border States— 
some of the States which have the least 
resources to provide education of high 
quality—would be cut by $373 million. 
My own State of New York would lose 
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$118 million, even with the floor provision 
which has been inserted in the substitute 
proposal. New York has an extremely 
high number of educationally deprived 
children in its public and nonpublic 
schools. It cannot, financially or educa- 
tionally, afford such a loss. 

The minority views contained in the 
report of the Committee on Education 
and Labor on H.R. 7819 quotes Dr. Ber- 
nard Donovan, superintendent of schools 
of New York City, as favoring general 
Federal aid to education rather than the 
present program of categorical assist- 
ance. One would therefore presume that 
Dr. Donovan would support the proposed 
substitute to the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. However, the re- 
spected superintendent of the New York 
City schools clarified his position on 
April 26, indicating that general aid was 
considered by the superintendents of 
large-city schools as a long-range ob- 
jective requiring careful consideration. 
Of the substitute proposal, Dr. Donoyan 
commented that “administratively, these 
changes would throw the present Fed- 
eral assistance programs into chaos.” 
I cannot in all conscience support a meas- 
ure which would complicate, rather than 
simplify, administration of our program 
of aid to elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. 

I feel that the responsible course, if 
there is dissatisfaction with our current 
elementary and secondary education 
program, would be to conduct hearings 
on proposed amendments. No hearings 
have been held on H.R. 8983. It was not 
introduced until April 20, over a week 
after the Committee on Education and 
Labor had filed its report on H.R. 7819. 
Unless any substitute is subject to scru- 
tiny by Members of Congress and educa- 
tional authorities, we have no assurance 
that it will be the most effective we can 
devise. Until we have such assurance, I 
do not feel that I can support an alterna- 
tive proposal. 

I therefore believe that the only re- 
sponsible approach open to me is to sup- 
pors H.R. 7819, the committee-reported 

Mr. MINISH, Mr. Chairman, I rise to- 
day in support of H.R. 7819, the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Amend- 
ments of 1967, as reported by the House 
Education and Labor Committee. As we 
approach for the second time, discussion 
of possible changes in the historic educa- 
tion bill, passed only 2 years ago after 
some years of abortive efforts, we are 
faced by a new and serious threat. Our 
colleague from Minnesota has intro- 
duced a bill that would substitute pro- 
grams of block grants to the States for 
the existing formula and would in effect 
amend the present act virtually out of 
existence. I urge the summary rejection 
of the Quie amendment that would re- 
verse the progress in providing quality 
education to America’s poor, made pos- 
sible by the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. 

This sudden call for appropriation of 
block grants to States, when the present 
education legislation is still in its infancy, 
is at best ill timed. 

At the present time, block aid is not a 
practical or a feasible goal. It will jeop- 
ardize the educational opportunities now 
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being afforded the economically disad- 
vantaged children who are most in need 
of assistance for the future good of our 
Nation. 

To begin with, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act is too new for 
the drastic changes proposed by the Quie 
amendment. 

It has not even been in operation in 
some places a year; the most anywhere 
would be almost 2 years. This is hardly 
time to allow proper assessment of what 
we have done, much less to form the basis 
for a radical change of approach. 

One of the crying needs, being met at 
the present time by title V of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Act, is aid to 
strengthen State departments of educa- 
tion so that they might function with 
maximum effectiveness and efficiency. 
Many such departments, now in the 
process of reorganizing, would be the 
first to admit that they are not ready 
themselves to assume the task and re- 
sponsibility of administering large blocks 
of Federal funds. Not that such a capa- 
bility is not one of the precise goals 
toward which they are striving. But these 
State agencies must take the steps 
toward the realization of their full po- 
tential with reasonable speed and in 
sequence. 

Of course the Elementary and Second- 
ary Act of 1965 was not a perfect tool. 
We altered it last year to increase its 
effectiveness. We are in the process of 
doing so again. These new amendments 
make refinements that have proven nec- 
essary as inadequacies in the operations 
of the law have made themselves ap- 
parent. For example, the formula for 
allotting money to the States under title 
V has been revised to place more em- 
phasis on the population which the State 
department of education in a given State 
must serve. 

Likewise, because it has become ap- 
parent that adequate planning is the 
requisite first step to any kind of suc- 
cessful State program to meet educa- 
tional needs and problems, the small 
mention of State planning grants af- 
forded in the original law, would be ex- 
panded by these latest amendments to 
include a whole subsection of present 
title V to provide for comprehensive edu- 
cational planning at the State level. 

Still another positive contribution of 
H.R. 7819 would be the inclusion under 
present title I of provisions for the es- 
tablishment and utilization by local edu- 
cational agencies of teaching teams from 
the Teacher Corps. Since title I now pro- 
vides a host of benefits for deprived chil- 
dren, including some teacher programs, 
it is just good organization to include 
this unique and thus far successful ex- 
periment in further providing for the 
education of the educationally disadvan- 
taged. 

The broadening and enriching experi- 
ences that are taken for granted by their 
more fortunate contemporaries have 
been. offered to underprivileged children 
for the first time under title I. I receive 
letters almost daily from parents and 
from school organizations about the 
great value of services being conducted 
under title I and about the urgent need 
for their extension to schools that can- 
not meet the extremely rigid standards 
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for participation necessitated by lack of 
sufficient funds. For example, the city of 
Newark has been compelled to limit eli- 
gibility for participation in title I pro- 
grams to those schools with at least an 
18 percent concentration of children 
from families with an annual income of 
$3,000 or less. I repeat, an income of 
$3,000 or less—a sad commentary on 
conditions that prevail in the richest 
nation in the world. The grand total of 
enrollment for title I schools, including 
secondary, elementary, specials, and 
nonpublic, is 56,651. However, not all the 
schools meeting this standard can receive 
the benefits since funds have been ade- 
quate only to cover schools having not 
less than a 22-percent concentration of 
such children. Yet, the Quie amendment 
would substantially reduce assistance to 
New Jersey and other populous States 
with the largest numbers of education- 
ally disadvantaged children concentrated 
in metropolitan areas. It is cruel indeed 
to punish these children by cutting back 
authorizations that are already paltry 
compared to the need. This generation of 
poor children is not expendable for parti- 
san, political purposes. They are entitled 
to quality education as a matter of right. 
The committee bill recognizes this na- 
tional obligation to bring educational aid 
to those who need it most. 

Another problem of grave concern is 
the impact of the Quie amendment upon 
opportunities for educational services to 
private school students made possible 
under the present law. I quote from a 
letter received from the Very Reverend 
Monsignor Joseph J. Vopelak, coordina- 
tor, New Jersey Catholic Conference, Of- 
fice of Educational and Economic Oppor- 
tunity Programs, Trenton, N.J.: 

The rights given to these children under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, as you well know, are the result of 
much deliberation, planning, and coopera- 
tion by responsible persons throughout the 
country, which certainly has not happened 
in this case (i.e. the Quie amendment). 
These rights have been made specific through 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act and particularly through its enforce- 
ment and implementation both on the state 
and local level. We are convinced that any 
change in this Act, without adequate plan- 
ning and serious discussion, will do violence 
to these rights. Past experience is all that we 
can draw on in judging whether or not the 
inclusion of non-public school children in 
the fashion in which it is done in the Quie 
amendment will be effective or not. Our past 
experience convinces us that there is noth- 
ing to be gained from the amendment, but 
much that can be lost. 


At present, Mr. Chairman, H.R. 7819 
and the law as amended have more of 
proven worth to offer to this country’s ed- 
ucational progress than any of the other 
suggested alternatives. For one thing 
there would probably be more money au- 
thorized for the continuing of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act as 
amended. Second, there is the advantage 
of specific programs that zero“ that 
money in on a specific trouble spot, so 
that assistance is directed to need. Third, 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, as the provisions of H.R. 7819 
would amend it, has behind it almost two 
years of basically successful operation, a 
host of experienced educators, and the 
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examination of congressional inquiry 
through hearings and the studies of vari- 
ous research and advisory committees, 
such as the National Advisory Council 
on the education of disadvantaged chil- 
dren. 

The dangers in the Quie proposal are 
reflected in the fact that our Nation’s 
major education organizations oppose it. 
The Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 has demonstrated its 
worth as evidenced by the endorsement 
of the committee bill extending the act 
by the National Education Association, 
the American Council on Education, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the American Parents Committee, 
the American Library Association, the 
AFL-CIO, and all major national church 
organizations. This bill represents the 
most promising form of support that 
recognizes all of the various needs and 
interests concerned with American edu- 
cation. 

As we continue to refine, year by year, 
our original work of 1965, we may hope 
to move toward the lesser complication 
of general as opposed to categorical 
Federal grants. We may hope and plan 
for the time when the chief role of the 
Federal grant in education will be to 
supply financial support in large lump 
portions to States which will then be 
fully prepared to administer and dis- 
pense those funds. Certainly we are 2 
years closer to that time because of the 
‘Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. But that time clearly is not yet; and 
we jeopardize the work that has been 
so long and so carefully wrought if we 
jump to the conclusion that it is. That 
is why I fully support and urge the over- 
whelming adoption of H.R. 7819, the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1967, as being in the 
best interest of all the schoolchildren 
of America. Let us carry forward the 
splendid progress that has already been 
achieved under this landmark legislation. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say a few words on behalf 
of H.R. 8983, the Quie amendment to 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965. 

For too long now the Federal Govern- 
ment has been stumbling down the same 
old road of special-purpose grants-in- 
aid to solve every problem in every com- 
munity in America. This disorganized 
proliferation of programs has become a 
tangle of inflexible compliances and red- 
tape seemingly intended to confuse tax- 
payers, harass public officials, and de- 
feat the purposes of the legislation. 

H.R. 8983 does for elementary and 
secondary education what is needed 
throughout the whole decaying house of 
Federal grants-in-aid. It makes a rea- 
sonable consolidation of four titles of 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, removes most of the Federal strings, 
then makes a block grant to each State, 
so that State and local officials can ad- 
minister their programs according to 
State and local needs. 

There is no doubt that this is an un- 
popular measure at the Office of Educa- 
tion. It would apparently cause some 
unemployment and dislocation there. 
The Commissioner of Education calls 
this bill a backward step. The Secre- 
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tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
says it “would spread assistance over 
so wide an area that it would be no more 
than a thin film of Federal funds on top 
of a vast ocean of educational needs.” 

Quite certainly it would not spread so 
much assistance in the Office of Educa- 
tion as before, but when he refers to a 
thin film of Federal funds, he must be 
thinking of the current administration of 
title I instead of the Quie bill. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has presided over the 
spreading of title I funds into 25,000 of 
the 27,000 districts in America, including 
many of the wealthiest, according to a 
formula which enables the rich school 
districts and States to get even richer. 
It is difficult to imagine how a State gov- 
ernment could spread the money much 
thinner if it tried. The Quie bill, on the 
other hand, gives State governments the 
freedom and flexibility to concentrate 
Federal funds in attacking local and 
State educational problems in a way 
which is impossible under the current 
act. 

I for one am confident of the capacity 
of our State governments to administer 
this program effectively, and I know that 
many share with me a deep resentment 
at the charges on the part of the pro- 
ponents of the committee bill that our 
State governments are incompetent and 
corrupt and that they cannot be trusted 
to administer programs such as this. 
Their charge is equally false that south- 
erners support this bill only because they 
see it as a device to maintain school seg- 
regation. They completely fail to under- 
stand the deep conviction on the part not 
only of most southerners but of the ma- 
jority of Americans throughout this Na- 
tion that State and local governments 
are the appropriate agencies for admin- 
istering elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. 

The backers of the committee bill also 
attempt to argue that the southern and 
border States would get less money un- 
der the Quie bill than under their bill. 
The administration apparently wants to 
have its cake and eat it too. The Presi- 
dent has requested less than half the 
appropriation necessary to enable a new 
State distribution formula to become 
operative which would actually provide 
sizable gains for southern and border 
States. But the administration and its 
spokesmen in this House are using full 
authorization figures in comparative 
charts in an effort to lead us to think 
that the Quie bill would provide smaller 
grants. 

In actuality, the Quie bill uses a tested 
and popular formula which has been a 
part of the National Defense Education 
Act grants since 1958 and which dollar 
for dollar favors most southern and 
border States over the current Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act for- 
mula. The Quie bill, in addition, guaran- 
tees every State at least as much in fiscal 
year 1969, when it becomes effective, as it 
receives in fiscal year 1968 under Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act. I pre- 
fer a bird in the hand; a significant re- 
form in Federal-State relations, to two in 
the bush; speculation that just possibly 
an extra billion and a half dollars might 
be found somewhere to more than double 
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the fiscal year 1969 appropriation so that 
a more favorable distribution formula 
would go into effect. 

For those to whom a few dollars makes 
a great difference, it might be well to re- 
member that the Quie bill would also 
remove from the stubborn grasp of the 
Office of Education and give to the States 
the sizable title III program, for which 
the administration is asking $240 million 
for the coming fiscal year. Despite the 
pleas of educators throughout the Nation, 
the committee bill continues this supple- 
mentary centers and services program as 
a private preserve of the Office of Edu- 
cation. If this is in fact a program to 
foster innovation, then certainly 50 dif- 
ferent States could provide more fruitful 
innovative thinking than one small di- 
vision in the Office of Education. Let us 
not forget that our strength as a nation 
lies in our creative diversity. 

I am certain that the teachers and ad- 
ministrators of my own State will look 
upon a vote for H.R. 8983 as a vote of 
confidence in them. After all, this bill 
represents a major step in the direction 
that most of America’s teachers have 
been urging for years. The dedicated 
and capable schoolmen and women of 
Tennessee deserve to have a greater voice 
in determining how to solve problems 
with which they are more familiar than 
anyone else, This bill would provide them 
with $38.6 million more than the ad- 
ministration request to help them do it. If 
the Quie formula and the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act formula are 
applied to the same amount of money— 
the fairest possible comparison—for ex- 
ample, the $1.5 billion the administra- 
tion is requesting for the four titles in- 
cluded in the Quie bill, then the Quie 
formula gives Tennessee $39,409,930, 
while the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act formula provides only 
$36,073,629. 

The irony of the controversy over this 
bill is that administration spokesmen 
from the White House to the Office of 
Education have been talking about just 
this kind of reform for years, but because 
somebody else decided to do something 
about it first, they are determined to op- 
pose it. That is a familiar story in this 
administration. So they have hauled out 
all the tired old cliches to fight it: “You 
never had it so good!” “Don’t let them 
take it away” “Why rock the boat?” 

It may be necessary to rock the boat 
a little to go forward. The people who op- 
pose this bill like to call themselves 
liberals, but they are really the stand- 
patters and go-slowers of the 1960’s. 
They quake in fear at the thought of a 
State or local official receiving some cred- 
it for spending Federal revenues, They 
are the new breed of old guard. They say 
to the educational leaders of America: 

We can’t afford to change the status quo. 
Sure, it may be bad, but then, it could get 
worse if we tamper with it. So just be grate- 
ful for every cent of your money that we de- 
cide to give back to you, and don’t ask ques- 
tions about the terms, And especially don't 
get any ideas about knowing how to run your 
schools as well as we do here in Washington. 


With $425 million to spend on “public 
information” the administration might 


just convince some people that these 
backward-looking liberals are right. But 
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I hope that the Members of this Com- 
mittee will not be misled. 

Mr. Chairman, a vote for H.R. 8983 isa 
vote for strong and effective State gov- 
ernment and a vote for better elementary 
and secondary education. It is a sound 
investment in America’s future. 

Mr. BUSH, Mr. Chairman, the pending 
bill—H.R. 7819—to amend the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act is very 
bad news indeed for the schools of Texas. 
With one stroke, it cuts the fiscal 1968 
allocation for the Texas schools under 
title I from $176 million to $96 million— 
a reduction of $80 million. 

It accomplishes this by the simple 
means of suspending a change in the 
formula—approved by Congress last 
year—which was to have taken effect on 
July 1, 1967. 

From the figures I have seen, the origi- 
nal act was grossly unfair to States like 
Texas. Under the act, the number of chil- 
dren counted was obtained by: First, 
using the census estimate of 1960 of the 
number of school-age children in fam- 
ilies with less than $2,000 income, and 
second, adding those school-age children 
in families receiving more than $2,000 in 
aid for dependent children—ADC—wel- 
fare payments. This number was multi- 
plied by the State average per-pupil cost 
of public education. 

It just so happens that Texas and nine 
other States, because of relatively low 
welfare payments, cannot count a single 
child under the ADC category, and al- 
though Texas has 647,000 children in 
families with less than a $3,000 income, 
we can count only the 398,000 who are 
in families below the $2,000 level. 

Not only do we count fewer children 
than wealthier States, but the schools in 
Texas are paid at a rate of only $197.80 
per child as compared with a one-half of 
the State average rate in New York of 
$393.14. 

Last year, the Congress removed a large 
part of this inequity by raising the family 
income measure to $3,000, so that our 
schools could count the entire 647,000 
children, and by raising our amount per 
child to one-half the national average 
per-pupil cost of education—$237.74. 
This would have meant a title I alloca- 
tion of $176 million for Texas schools. 

This year the administration bill sus- 
pends this change in the law until such 
time as there is a 100-percent appropria- 
tion of the title I authorization. With the 
President asking $1.2 billion for title I for 
next year—less than half the authoriza- 
tion—the suspension holds for fiscal 1968. 
With all of the pressures on the budget, it 
may well hold forever. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that we 
have some obligation in the Congress to 
provide for equitable treatment of all the 
States in the distribution of Federal aid. 
I am not making this plea solely for 
Texas, but for most of the States of the 
Union which are treated in an extremely 
unequal way by this legislation. 

Title I is supposed to be a program for 
financing special educational assistance 
for children who, because of the low in- 
come of their families and factors often 
associated with low income, have experi- 
enced educational problems. The use of 
1960 census data may be suspect by now 
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for several reasons, but it does provide a 
rough measure of the relative size of the 
problem when applied on a State-by- 
State basis. Let us just look at the man- 
ner in which this act operates on the 
basis of such data. 

Texas had 647,000 school-age children 
in families with less than $3,000 annual 
income; New York had 374,000 such chil- 
dren—little more than half as many as 
Texas. But under the committee bill— 
which President Johnson and Vice Presi- 
dent HUMPHREY and others have praised 
in such glowing terms—Texas is allotted 
$96 million for title I and New York is 
allotted $174 million. 

New York has half as many very poor 
children, but gets nearly twice as much 
money as Texas to help educate poor 
children. 

That is the cold arithmetic of a Fed- 
eral-aid farce. It is ridiculous and im- 
possible to justify in any terms. 

Congressman QUIE, of Minnesota, has 
proposed an alternative formula which 
treats all of the States equally by com- 
paring their school-age population and 
their relative ability to support education 
as measured by income per school-age 
child. If the Congress appropriates what 
the President has requested for this act 
next year, Texas would actually receive 
$12 million more under the Quie amend- 
ment than under the Johnson adminis- 
tration bill—and it would receive more 
under the Quie amendment than New 
York, because Texas has more poor 
children to educate. Enactment of the 
Quie amendment, I feel, is the positive 
approach of assisting more poor children 
in more States. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I enthu- 
siastically support H.R. 7819, and intend 
to oppose all weakening amendments. 

The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act has served us well, and we 
should not be beguiled by thinly veiled 
attempts to evade the clear requirements 
of the U.S. Supreme Court for a racially 
integrated public school system. 

I am also concerned about the divisive 
attempt to revive the emotionally 
charged church-state issue which has 
already been fairly and legally met by 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act as it now exists. 

I supported Federal aid to education 
when it was first proposed by President 
John F. Kennedy, and I support the 
efforts of the Johnson administration to 
continue this vitally important program. 
Skyrocketing municipal tax rates require 
the Federal Government to come to the 
aid of the small property owner. Our 
very future depends on the quality of our 
educational system, and we dare not 
compromise in this urgent area of hu- 
man endeavor. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today in support of H.R. 7819, the 
school aid bill reported by the Education 
and Labor Committee. The alternate 
measure proposed by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Quiz], would undermine 
programs that have been carefully as- 
sembled by local school districts to bene- 
fit educationally disadvantaged children, 
without regard to their race or religion. 

The evidence is overwhelming that a 
vote for the Quie amendment would be 
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a vote against the children of my own 
State of California. 

The probable impact of the Quie pro- 
posal on education in California was ex- 
plored in some depth by six of my col- 
leagues who joined me last week in a 
special order. 

The gentlemen reported the alarm felt 
by school administrators in at least nine 
cities—Los Angeles, San Diego, Oakland, 
Berkeley, Santa Ana, Garden Grove, 
Huntington Beach, Fullterton, and Sac- 
ramento. 

San Diego, which I have the honor to 
represent, would lose an estimated $650,- 
000 a year under the Quie plan to turn 
over Federal aid funds to the States. 
Throughout San Diego County, the an- 
nual loss would be twice as great, around 
$1.3 million. 

I would like to review, for the record, 
some of the comments that were made 
during our special order on May 17. 

Speaking of the Quie amendment, Mr. 
COHELAN said: 

There is absolutely no guarantee that an 
adequate share of funds to help educationally 
deprived children would be channeled by the 
States to the large cities ... where the 
problem of teaching the disadvantaged is 
most acute. 


Mr. RoyBat stated: 

The children in California and elsewhere 
who need the help the most would be the very 
children to suffer the most from the adoption 
of such an amendment. 


Mr. Hanna said: 

To completely change the organization, 
purpose and administration of the (school 
aid) funds at this point, as the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. urg] proposes, would 
prove disastrous to the successful title I pro- 

already underway in over 1,000 Cali- 
fornia school districts. 


Mr. Epwarps of California pointed 
out that the existing Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, by focusing 
aid on the child rather than his school, 
has benefited many categories of stu- 
dents who previously were entitled to no 
Federal support. 

Now, almost inconceivably— 


Mr. Epwarps said 

there is an attempt to “improve” this re- 
markable legislation by cutting $300 million 
from its appropriation; redistributing its re- 
sources to less needy students; redirecting 
its most important feature, the aid-to-child 
approach, by channeling all funds through 
State departments of education; replacing 
order with chaos in the administration of 
Federal education funds. 


Mr. Moss cited the objections of Sac- 
ramento County educators to the Quie 
amendment. 

Mr. Corman warned that adoption 
of the Quie amendment could make the 
education bill unacceptable to a majority 
of Members and result in the complete 
rejection of the bill. The gentleman 
pointed out that the Los Angeles school 
district is currently receiving about $15 
million a year in title I money, an al- 
location that he feels could be wiped 
out by a divisive fight over the Quie 
plan. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to rise in opposition to the Quie amend- 
ment which will do irreparable damage 
to big city school systems like that of 
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the Cleveland public school system of 
my congressional district. The school 
systems of my community are in need 
of every possible consideration now 
available under the provisions of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act as now constituted. 

In reviewing programs in which the 
State has the sole responsibility for 
distributing Federal funds, there is very 
little evidence to support hope that the 
critical needs of the urban centers will 
be met. The cities and their critical needs 
are “outvoted” by the suburban and 
rural representatives who insure that 
State allocations are diverted and dif- 
fused. In Ohio, education allocations are 
resolved by a State board of education 
which is not oriented or particularly 
aware of the critical problems facing 
central city areas. 

At this point, I want to call the at- 
tention of the Members to the testimony 
of our very able superintendent of the 
Cleveland public schools, Dr. Paul 
Briggs, who last month stated before the 
Committee on Education and Labor: 

The experience we have had in Ohio in- 
dicated an unfriendly State department of 
public instruction to urban areas. 


He cited the troubles we have had in 
Ohio over the implementation of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, where 
under the original State plan not one 
cent would have been given to any of the 
eight largest cities in Ohio, where the 
largest numbers of unfilled jobs and un- 
trained youth are located. In all fairness, 
I think things are improving but we do 
not feel that the end of the fight for 
equity for our urban areas is yet in view. 

A second example: When we compare 
the distribution of title I funds under 
the predetermined poverty formula with 
the ways the States have distributed 
title IT, ESEA funds—and you will recall 
that title II funds must be distributed 
on the basis of need -e find that our 
large northern cities get a much smaller 
share of title II funds than they do from 
title I. New York City, for instance, gets 
almost 60 percent of New York’s title I 
allotment, but only 24 percent of its title 
II allotment. Under title I, Cleveland gets 
double its title II share. Baltimore gets 
45 percent of Maryland’s title I funds, 
but only 17 percent of its title II funds. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to include 
in the Recor at this point a table pre- 
pared by the Office of Education contain- 
ing comparative figures for these and 


other northern cities: 

Percent of city allotment to 
State allotment 
City 
Title I Title II 

19.4 10.0 
4.4 11 
25.9 17.3 
51.1 34.3 
44.8 16.7 
21.9 10.3 
34.5 15.1 
Minneapolis 10. 1 6.0 
New York City- 59.3 24.1 
Cleveland.. 12.3 6.0 
Portland 23.5 18.3 
Philadelph 21.8 8.0 
Seattle. -s-er eens 15.5 9.8 


Mr. Chairman, I frankly do not see 
how any Member of this House who is 
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concerned about the overwhelming prob- 
lems of our cities can have any con- 
fidence whatsoever that the Quie amend- 
ment would be a forward step for urban 
America. Unless the pattern changes 
radically in the next year, I think we will 
find that our big cities will lose under 
this legislation—and I shudder to think 
of what the costs to our society may be. 

If the Quie amendment is adopted, I 
know that the cost to the city of Cleve- 
land would be unbearable. Last year, the 
city received $5,459,000 ESEA funds, 
while the rest of the county received 
$1,305,000. Included in these amounts 
were four title III grants providing sup- 
plemental centers to the city of Cleve- 
land, Parma, Orange, and Warrensville 
Heights. Because of the present grant 
formula of ESEA and its seed-money ef- 
fect, Federal assistance of all forms to 
the primary and secondary schools in 
Cuyahoga County and Cleveland, Ohio, 
increased last year from $7 million to 
$1634 million—an increase of 135 per- 
cent. 

The ESEA in Cleveland was immedi- 
ately utilized to provide the first supple- 
mental educational center in the entire 
Nation which was established in a ware- 
house in downtown Cleveland on October 
17, 1966. Between October 1966 and Feb- 
ruary 1967, this center has been used by 
almost 19,000 different individual Cleve- 
land children from public and nonpublic 
schools. They come in groups of 300 per 
day for specially enriched instruction in 
science, music, and in the heritage of 
Cleveland. 

The people of Cleveland are aware that 
education is the key to economic and 
social life and progress. Last November, 
Cleveland’s voters dramatically sup- 
ported the largest bond and tax issue 
that the public school system had ever 
placed on the ballot. People of Cleveland 
approved, by a plurality of 70 percent, to 
increase the bonded indebtedness of the 
school system by 110 percent. They also 
voted to increase local taxes by 20 per- 
cent for the day-to-day operation of 
Cleveland schools. 

This hearty support is clear evidence 
that the voters of Cleveland are willing 
to back their school system at a time of 
greatest need and financial crisis. This 
clear mandate of support occurred at the 
same election at which time State bond- 
ing requests were rejected in our county 
and were rejected by a 2-to-1 margin 
throughout the State. It is obvious from 
the results of this election that the voters 
of our city clearly understood, without 
question, the high need of our school sys- 
tem. It should also be understood how- 
ever, that, while we in Cleveland are 
willing to pay to the maximum extent 
feasible and required for the education of 
our children in Cleveland, we do not yet 
have sufficient resources locally to 
maintain a minimum, adequate educa- 
tion program. 

My community is in full support of 
H.R. 7819 as reported by the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. It is my 
hone that this proposal will be reported 
out. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not take long to voice my views on the 
major controversy surrounding this 
bill—the substitute bill which we all un- 
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derstand the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Que] will be offer- 
ing sometime during the debate this 
week. 

I shall vote against the amendment of 
the gentleman from Minnesota. I shall 
vote against it for the simple reason that 
I am convinced that this amendment, 
however sincerely it is meant, will have 
the ultimate and unavoidable result of 
bringing crashing down on our heads 
the entire elaborate structure of Federal 
assistance to elementary and secondary 
education. 

We have built this structure, Mr. 
Chairman, painfully and with great ef- 
fort, over the past several years. For 
many years I sat in this House and saw 
every effort to put national resources to 
work to attack this national problem re- 
jected. Prior to the late 1950's, a number 
of efforts were made—unsuccessfully— 
to persuade the Committee on Education 
and Labor to hold hearings and report a 
bill. After the advent of the space age; 
and the unbelievably belated realization 
that our national power rested on our 
national brainpower, aid to education 
bills got to the floor of the House or the 
Senate. However, year after year, they 
failed enactment in one House or the 
other. Finally, under the leadership of 
John F. Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson, 
and the support of distinguished and 
dedicated Members on both sides of the 
aisle, as well as the constructive good 
will of public and private schoolmen, 
school administrators, and national or- 
ganizations of all kinds, we found the 
formula which enabled us to surmount 
the last hurdles. At last we could begin 
the job of putting Federal funds into the 
school system. 

The devices we used are perhaps not 
symmetrical. They do not, perhaps, meet 
all the requirements that students of ad- 
ministration like to see on an organiza- 
tion chart. Our system may not be the 
simplest which man could devise. But— 
it has one virtue which the simpler sys- 
tems cannot boast. It works. 

The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, as it now stands, enables us 
to meet the constitutional objections 
which block grants might give rise to, 
were they to be made available to pri- 
vate schools. It enables us to make aid 
available to those millions of American 
children who attend nonpublic schools. 
The systems of categorical aid, which are 
found in the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, also make it possible— 
and the Quie amendment would make it 
virtually impossible—for aid to be chan- 
nelled where it is most needed—into the 
urban school systems, into the poor rural 
school systems, into the systems, where 
the fires of discontent smoke and are 
ready to burst into flame unless we con- 
tinue—as the present act and the com- 
mittee amendments would allow us—to 
cope with these problems. 

It is ironical, indeed, that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota is willing to sur- 
render, in effect, every type of control 
which this Congress has, over how the 
money we appropriate will be spent. My 
friends on the other side have been, over 
the years, consistently in favor of proper 
restrictions on the use of Federal funds. 
Usually, they want tighter restrictions 
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than I, for one, have been willing to sup- 
port. Yet now, with respect to this one 
area, they are willing to cast responsi- 
bility and caution to the winds and allow 
large sums of money to be expended, 
from the Federal Treasury, without the 
slightest guarantee that they will be 
spent where the Congress wants them to 
be spent. 

Under the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, we would be unable 
to determine, much less control, the ex- 
penditure of these funds. We would not 
know—and if we knew, we could do noth- 
ing about it—whether these funds were 
going into the poverty areas, or into the 
most affluent suburbs. The substitute 
amendment, which will be offered to the 
bill the committee has so carefully 
worked out, will put the Congress in the 
position of simply turning its back on 
the educational problems of the Nation, 
and saying to the States, “You work out 
your solutions, you figure out what you 
want to do, and how you're going to do 
it. We’ll just pay the bills.” 

Mr. Chairman, the educational prob- 
lems of this country are not hidden from 
us. We know what they are. As legisla- 
tors, as citizens, we have sought to cope 
with them. The Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act is not, and has never 
been, a bill for Federal aid for school 
officials. It is a program of aid for schools, 
and, even more fundamentally, of aid for 
students. I would hope that we might be 
allowed to pursue the programs we have 
so recently begun, and continue to help 
young people where they need to be 
helped, in the manner which the Con- 
gress has adjudged appropriate. 

The concept of categorical aid, Mr. 
Chairman, has served us well. It has 
served us under the National Defense 
Education Act for a decade. It has served 
us under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act for a shorter period, but 
still long enough for us to know what we 
are getting for our money. The amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Minnesota 
will only serve to undermine this system. 
I believe in administrative neatness, I 
believe in devising simple systems wher- 
ever possible. But above all, I believe in 
Federal aid to education. I do not believe 
we should chance sacrificing the whole 
structure just for the sake of a neater 
organization chart and a simpler pro- 
cedure for distributing funds. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have just received a telegram which re- 
iterates the strong support for H.R. 7819 
of the American Federation of Teachers, 
AFL-CIO, and expresses the strong op- 
position of this organization of American 
teachers to the amendments proposed by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Qu] and the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

Mr. Chairman, the text of this tele- 
gram follows: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
Washington, D.C., May 22, 1967. 
Hon, JoHN BRADEMAS, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The American Federation of Teachers, 
AFL-CIO, reiterates its strong support for 
H.R. 7819 and its vigorous opposition to the 
proposed Quie substitute amendment. In 
like manner we completely and unalterably 
oppose the amendment sponsored by Con- 
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gresswoman Edith Green. Enactment of the 
Green amendment will so cripple the estab- 
lished desegregation guidelines as to nullify 
their effectiveness. The National Education 
Association, in announcing its support of the 
Green amendment not only switched its 
stated position, but also participated in an 
unconscionable surrender to antiprogressive 
and antidesegregation forces. We commend 
you and fully support you in your unwaver- 
ing stand for sound Federal aid legislation. 
CHARLES COGEN, 
President. 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
following is a detailed explanation of the 
Quie amendment: 

THE QUIE AMENDMENT 
GENERAL OUTLINE 


The amendment takes effect in fiscal 1969, 
not fiscal 1968. It authorizes an appropriation 
of $3 billion in fiscal 1969, and such sums as 
may be necessary for each year thereafter, 
to consolidate titles I (for deprived children), 
II (textbooks and library materials), III 
(supplemental centers) and V (aid to State 
education departments) of the Elementary- 
Secondary Education Act under a single title, 
and to fund other special programs needed 
in a given State. All programs would be ad- 
ministered through a single State plan sub- 
mitted by the State educational agency and 
approved by the Commissioner of Education. 

Education of handicapped children and 
the Teacher Corps would not be affected by 
the amendment. 


DISTRIBUTION FORMULA 


Under the present Act grants are made in 
Title I to individual school districts or coun- 
ties based primarily upon 1959 census data. 
The Quie Amendment adopts the formula 
used in title III of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act for a block grant to each State 
based upon the number of school-age chil- 
dren and mal income per child in that 
State. This formula would replace four sepa- 
rate allocation formulas under the present 
Act, and the result favors low income States, 
The Council of Chief State School Officers 
has commented that the Quie formula 
“would eliminate vast inequities.” To avoid 
hardship in States that might lose money 
under the Quie Amendment, a specific pro- 
vision requires that no State shall receive less 
money than allotted in fiscal year 1968. 


USES OF THE FUNDS 


The amendment follows the Act in specif- 
ically continuing special programs now au- 
thorized under separate grants, and it adds 
authority for in-service teacher training, 
counseling and guidance work, and other 
special programs the States and localities 
might devise. The amendment would not au- 
thorize general aid, such as for raising teach- 
ers“ salaries or general school construction. 
But it does give a great deal more latitude 
for State and local initiative in determining 
the best use of funds in a State or locality. 

PROGRAMS FOR DEPRIVED CHILDREN 

The amendment continues a major focus 
on deprived children, requiring that each 
State spend at least one-half its allotment 
on special programs for the educationally 
deprived child carried out by local school 
districts having a high concentration of such 
children. Since another 7 per cent must be 
reserved for title II type projects (textbooks, 
etc.), a State could spend a maximum of 93 
per cent of its funds on school programs for 
deprived children. 

PRIORITY FOR NEEDIEST SCHOOLS 

The present title I of the Act scatters 
funds indiscriminately among over 90% of 
the school districts, including the wealthiest 
and the poorest. The amendment directs 
each State to give priority to those school 
districts confronted with the most urgent 
educational needs. Such needs would be 
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measured by factors such as “heavy concen- 
trations of economically and culturally de- 
prived children, rapid increases in school en- 
rollment and areas of economic depression.” 
The priorities apply to all funds in the four 
major titles of ESEA and would concentrate 
funds in inner-city slum schools and in im- 
poverished rural areas to a greater extent 
than under the present Act. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL PARTICIPATION 


The amendment continues the Act’s bene- 
fits for private school pupils, requiring the 
State plan to provide for special ents 
for such children on an equitable basis. It 
expands these benefits by providing for the 
loan of laboratory and other instructional 
equipment on the same basis as textbooks 
and library materials are now supplied, and 
it requires special arrangements for all school 
programs funded under the Act (rather than 
merely programs for deprived children). 
Since the programs authorized are special 
programs, with separate commingling of 
funds, State legal restrictions on the use of 
State funds to aid private school pupils 
would not apply. 


FLEXIBILITY IN ADMINISTRATION 


As noted, the amendment provides far 
greater flexibility in meeting State and local 
needs. For example, it returns administration 
of the title III supplemental centers to the 
States, so that they can be set up to fit State 
patterns of school organization within each 
State. Also, except for the minimums set for 
special programs for deprived pupils and in- 
structional materials and equipment, it per- 
mits shifting emphasis among programs to 
meet local needs. This cannot be done under 
the present Act. 


CONSOLIDATION OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


The Office of Education administers more 
than 30 separate grants in elementary and 
secondary education alone. The Quie Amend- 
ment is the minimum step that should be 
taken now to cut down this maze of Federal 
aids by consolidating those in this Act. If 
this small step cannot be taken, the likely 
alternative is that these separate, narrow 
grants will grow in number with the conse- 
quent increase in paperwork, red tape, and 
Federal controls. This single consolidation 
would save many millions of dollars in un- 
necessary administrative costs and would 
greatly simplify Federal aid for schools. The 
alternative is increasingly rigid, more restric- 
tive legislation for each small segment of the 
total educational program. 


FALSE ALLEGATIONS ABOUT THE QUIE 
AMENDMENT 


ALLEGATION 


1. Private school students would be elimi- 
nated or unfairly treated under the Quie 
Amendment. It would destroy the carefully 
devised Church-State compromise in ESEA. 


Answer 


The Quie Amendment adopts exactly the 
same procedure as ESEA requiring State and 
local public school officials to provide equita- 
bly for private school students. The Quie 
Amendment actually expands the type of 
services that must be made available to pri- 
vate school students. Those this ar- 
gument are, in effect, contending that any 
increased discretion to State and local offi- 
cials jeopardizes private school students. 


ALLEGATION 
2. Some States will get less money under 
the Quie formula. 
Answer 
Most States will get more money under the 
Quie formula. No State can get less than it 
received in fiscal 1968. 
ALLEGATION 
3. Provisions for handicapped children and 
the Teacher Corps will be eliminated by the 
Quie Amendment, 
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Answer 


The Quie Amendment does not affect either 
handicapped children or the Teacher Corps. 


ALLEGATION 


4. Cities and educationally deprived chil- 
dren will receive less money under the Quie 
Amendment. 

Answer 

The Quie Amendment requires that at least 
50% of the money be spent on educationally 
deprived children under State plans. In ad- 
dition, all of the money must give highest 
priority to “heavy concentrations of econom- 
ically and culturally deprived children, areas 
of rapid increase in school enrollment and 
areas of economic depression.” 


ALLEGATION 


5. The Quie Amendment will make it easier 
to evade civil rights guidelines. 


Answer 


The Quie Amendment does not in any way 
alter civil rights enforcement under title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act. 

ALLEGATION 

6. The Quie Amendment will be harsher 
on States alleged to be discriminating be- 
cause it would permit denial of funds to 
an entire State when a single school district 
is found to discriminate. 

Answer 

The Quie Amendment does not alter basic 
law in this respect. The Administration now 
has authority to deny funds State-wide but 
has never used it. 


ALLEGATION 


7. The Quie Amendment would delay funds 

and disrupt programs now under way. 
Answer 

The opposite is true. The Quie Amend- 
ment would not take effect until fiscal year 
1969. Upon approval of State plans admin- 
istration would be greatly simplified and 
funds available without massive filings and 
repetitious review by administrators. 


ALLEGATION 


8. The Quie Amendment would provide 
general aid for teachers’ salaries and school 
construction, thus depriving private school 
students who cannot qualify for such direct 
grants. 

Answer 

The Quie Amendment does not provide 
general aid for teachers’ salaries or school 
construction. Special programs would qual- 
ify, as under the present Act, for special 
construction to meet special problems. 

ALLEGATION 

9. The Quie Amendment has had no hear- 
ings and provides complicated changes that 
should be only adopted after careful delib- 
eration. 

Answer 

The Quie Amendment is simple and 
straightforward. It adopts the basic procedure 
of the present Act and an allocation formula 
long applauded in NDEA. Most witnesses 
testified favorably as to its objectives. The 
major change in the Quie Amendment is to 
provide flexibility for local and State edu- 
cators to meet their own priorities. The 
Higher Education Act, Vocational Education- 
al Act and Manpower Development and 
Training Act, all were written by committee 
or on the House Floor. They never received 
committe hearings, as such, in their final 
form. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. Price of 
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Illinois; Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 7819) to strengthen and improve 
programs of assistance for elementary 
and secondary education by extending 
authority for allocation of funds to be 
used for education of Indian children and 
children in overseas dependents schools 
of the Department of Defense, by extend- 
ing and amending the National Teacher 
Corps program, by providing assistance 
for comprehensive educational planning, 
and by improving programs of education 
for the handicapped; to improve author- 
ity for assistance to schools in federally 
impacted areas and areas suffering a 
major disaster; and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who have spoken today may have 5 legis- 
lative days in which to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
matter on the bill H.R. 7819. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


SUBMISSION OF CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT AND STATEMENT TO AC- 
COMPANY S. 666—AUTHORIZING 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEFENSE 
PROCUREMENT AND RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1968 


Mr. HARDY (on behalf of Mr. Rivers) 
submitted a conference report and state- 
ment on the bill (S. 666) to authorize ap- 
propriations during the fiscal year 1968 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat ve- 
hicles, and research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes. 


RELIABILITY OF THE M-16 RIFLE 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr, Speaker, the 
Members of the House, as well as mil- 
lions of Americans, have been greatly 
disturbed over recent reports that the 
M-16 rifle presently being used in Viet- 
nam is unreliable, A special subcommit- 
tee of the Armed Services Committee of 
the House under Representative IcHorp 
is presently holding hearings concern- 
ing the M-16. I have, this morning, 
brought to the attention of Secretary 
of Defense McNamara and the Ichord 
committee disturbing information that 
has come into my hands concerning our 
fighting in Vietnam in general, and the 
M-16 rifle in particular. 
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These are some excerpts from this dis- 
turbing letter from one of our fighting 
men: 

I can just see the paper back home now. 
Enemy casualties heavy, Marine casualties 
light. Let me give you some statistics and 
you decide if they were light. We left with 
close to 1,400 men in our battalion and came 
back with half. We left with 250 men in our 
company and came back with 107. We left 
with 72 men in our platoon and came back 
with 19. Believe it or not, you know what 
killed most of us—our own rifles. Before we 
left Okinawa we were all issued the new rifle, 
the M-16. Practically every one of our dead 
was found with his rifle torn down next to 
him where he was trying to fix it. 


I have asked the Secretary to supply 
me with some speedy answers as to the 
reliability of the M-16, the amount of 
testing that was done before it was is- 
sued, and the extent of its present use in 
Vietnam, I hope the answers come 
quickly and will indicate our men are 
being provided with the type of equip- 
ment they deserve to have available to 
them. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include copies of the letter from 
the servicemen and my letters to Secre- 
tary McNamara and Representative 
IcHorp. Included also is a copy of an ar- 
ticle from the Asbury Park Evening 
Press of May 20, 1967: 


Dran : I just got your letter today 
aboard ship. We've been on an operation 
ever since the 21st of last month, I can just 
see the papers back home now—Enemy cas- 
ualties heavy Marine casualties light, Let me 
give you some statistics and you decide if 
they were light. We left with close to 1400 
men in our battalion and came back with 
half. We left with 250 men in our company 
and came back with 107. We left with 72 
men in our platoon and came back with 19. I 
knew I was pressing my luck. They finally 
got me. It wasn’t too bad though, I just 
caught a little shrapnel. I wish I could say 
the same for all my buddies. 

The ratio was something like 8 to 1 con- 
firmed. We don’t know how many they 
dragged away. It was a lot from all the blood 
we saw, believe it or not, you know what 
killed most of us? Our own rifles. Before we 
left Okinawa, we were all issued this new 
rifle, the M-16. Practically every one of our 
dead was found with his rifle torn down next 
to him where he had been trying to fix it. 
There was a newspaper woman with us pho- 
tographing all this and the pentagon found 
out about it and won't let her publish the 
pictures. They say they don’t want to get 
the American people upset. Isn't that a 
laugh? 

All this just because we had to take some 
hills with numbers on them. The ones we 
caught hell on were 861 and 881. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 22, 1967. 
Hon, ROBERT S. MCNAMARA, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C: 

My DEAR MR. SECRETARY: Enclosed you will 
find a very disturbing letter and news re- 
lease from the Asbury Park Evening Press of 
Saturday, May 20, 1967, concerning the re- 
liability of the M-16 rifle presently being used 
by our forces in Viet Nam. 

I would appreciate an early reply from you 
as to the accuracy of the statements as well 
as the reliability of the M-16. Specifically 
I would like to know whether the rifle is 
reliable, whether the difficulty suggested 
in the letter is being faced by our troops, 
the amount of testing of the rifie that took 
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place before it was supplied to our men and 
the present evaluation by your Department 
of the weapon. 

I also request to be informed if photo- 
graphs of this situation had been taken as 
suggested by the letter and have been sup- 
pressed by any agency representing our gov- 
ernment, 

I am sure you are well aware that the 
American people are quite concerned about 
the controversy surrounding the M-16 and 
trust you will favor me with an early reply 
to my questions. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES J. HOWARD, 
Member of Congress. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.O., May 22, 1967. 
Hon. RICHARD H. IcHorp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN IcHoRD: The enclosed 
information is being sent to you in connec- 
tion with the investigation your subcom- 
mittee is presently holding concerning the 
M-16 rifle. 

If I can be of any help to the subcom- 
mittee, please do not fail to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES J. HOWARD, 
Member of Congress. 


CAUSING DEATHS—MARINE Hrrs FAULTY RIFLE 


“Believe it or not, do you know what killed 
most of us? Our own rifie. 

“Before we left Okinawa we were all issued 
the new rifle, the M-16. 

“Practically every one of our dead was 
found with his rifle torn down next to him 
where he had been trying to fix it. 

“There was a newspaper woman with us 
photographing all this and the Pentagon 
found out about it and won't let her publish 
the pictures. They say they don’t want to get 
the American people upset. 

Isn't that a laugh!” 

So wrote a Marine from Vietnam to his 
family in the Shore area. His parents said the 
public should be made aware of this but 
asked that their son's identity not be dis- 
closed for fear of reprisals against him. 


YEAR IN VIETNAM 


The Marine is neither a newcomer to the 
service nor to service in Vietnam. He has 
been in the Marines since 1962 and has spent 
more than a year in Vietnam. 

As his mother phrased it: 

“Just as anyone in a particular line of 
work is acquainted with the equipment he 
works with, so a Marine who has to use a gun 
knows all about it.” 

The Marine, in his letter, also questioned 
whether the American public was being told 
the truth about casualties among United 
States forces. 

Before commenting about the M-16 rife, 
which is being investigated by the House 
Armed Services subcommittee because of re- 
ports the rifle jams easily, the Marine wrote: 

LOST HALF 

“We left with close to 1,400 men in our 
battalion and came back with half.” 

He also reported statistics at the company 
and platoon levels indicating equally high 
casualties. 

It was then he posed the question whether 
the folks at home “know what killed most 
of us.” 

At the same time he noted that while 
American casualties were high, “the ratio (of 
enemy casualties) was something like 8 to 1 
confirmed. 


“We don’t know how many they dragged 
away but it was a lot from all the blood we 


saw. 
“Oh, well, I guess no one cares to hear 
about this kind of stuff.” 
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CHICAGO’S MEMORABLE TESTI- 
MONIAL DINNER TO JOSEPH J. 
LAMORTE 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection of the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
hanging on the wall of my office in the 
Rayburn Building is a photograph of 
Joseph J. LaMorte, one of the giants in 
the labor movement and chairman of the 
AFL-CIO’s Second Congressional Dis- 
trict COPE Committee in Chicago. Mr. 
LaMorte was a vibrant and dynamic fac- 
tor in my primary election campaign of 
last year. Last Saturday he was tendered 
a testimonial dinner on his 25th anni- 
versary as a staff man of the United 
Steelworkers of America. It was the big 
event in Chicago last weekend and I was 
privileged, honored, and happy to be 
present. I was especially fortunate to be 
seated by the side of the charming Mrs. 
Joseph LaMorte and near his daughter, 
Suzanne, Mrs. Arnie Lehto, a high school 
English teacher, and his son, Richard 
LaMorte, a senior in Bogan High School. 
An older son, Charles LaMorte, petty 
officer, second class, U.S. Navy, is now on 
sea duty. 

Edward Sadlowski, president of Local 
Union No. 65, United Steelworkers of 
America, was the able and eloquent 
toastmaster, and the orator of the occa- 
sion was Joseph Germano, director, Dis- 
trict No. 31, United Steelworkers of 
America, who paid Mr. LaMorte the high- 
est of compliments and spoke touchingly 
of his long association with Joe LaMorte 
in the good works of the steelworkers. 

The invocation was by an old and 
beloved friend in labor’s cause, Msgr. 
Daniel M. Cantwell, pastor of St. Clo- 
tilde’s Roman Catholic Church, and 
the benediction by another stout and 
warmly esteemed friend of the steel- 
workers, the Reverend Edward Williams, 
pastor of Prayer Band Pentecostal 
Church. 

Xavier “Sailor” Smykowski, president 
of Local Union No. 1033, United Steel- 
workers of America, was cochairman of 
the dinner. 

After the dinner and the ceremonies 
there was dancing until 1 am., with 
music by Edward Lis and the Interna- 
tionals. It was a great and memorable 
night, a recognition of 25 years of dedi- 
cated labor by a great and noble man. 

Mr. Speaker, I am extending my re- 
marks to include a biography of Joseph J. 
LaMorte that should be an inspiration 
to all. 

BIOGRAPHY or JOSEPH J. LAMORTE 

Joe LaMorte was born on November 16, 
1906 of Italian immigrants in Dunmore, a 
suburb of Scranton, in the heart of the 
anthracite coal mining region of northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania. It was there he attended 
grammar school going on to Dunmore High 
School from which he graduated in 1923. 

Mr. LaMorte learned of unions at an early 
age. His father became a coal miner and a 
member of the United Mine Workers shortly 
after arriving in America. Two older brothers 
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also were coal miners and UMWA members 
while two other brothers were members of 
the brotherhoods by virtue of their employ- 
ment on the railroad. Joe himself became a 
member of the United Mine Workers when 
he followed in his father’s footsteps as a 
coal miner. 

After a short stint in the mines after fin- 
ishing high school, Joe decided there must 
be other ways to earn a living than going 
far below the earth’s surface. He left the 
mines and went to work for the Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company as a shipping clerk 
in the company’s Scranton warehouse, 

From there he moved on to become a baker 
in the company’s shops in Scranton and 
later in Pittsburgh and Jacksonville, Florida. 
The work had little appeal to Mr. LaMorte 
so back he went to the mines once more. 

In 1935, he left the mines for good, mov- 
ing on to Pittsburgh where he secured em- 
ployment as a roll grinder in the Hazelwood 
plant of the Jones and Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration, 

LaMorte and the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee, the forerunner of the present 
United Steelworkers of America, came to the 
J & L plant at the same time. It was not long 
before he was in the thick of the campaign 
to organize his fellow-workers into a SWOC 
local and to bring a measure of industrial 
vraag to this company and its opera- 

ons, 

He played a major part in the successful 
organizing drive that led to a victory in the 
election conducted by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and the establishment of Local 
1843. He subsequently served as a grievance 
committeeman, recording secretary and presi- 
dent of the local. 

Mr. LaMorte’s leadership abilities were rec- 
ognized and in 1942 Philip Murray, president 
of the United Steelworkers of America ap- 
pointed LaMorte to a full-time position as 
a staff representative. He was assigned to 
District 22 with headquarters in Huntington, 
W. Va. working under the direction of Direc- 
tor William Mackey. 

Shortly thereafter, Mackey placed LaMorte 
in charge of the union’s operations in the 
Charleston, W. Va. area extending up and 
down the Kanawha River Valley. He was 
elected president of the Kanawha Valley In- 
dustrial Union Council and vice president of 
the West Virginia State Industrial Union 
Council. 

During World War Two, he served as a 
labor member of the West Virginia Regional 
War Labor Board and as a member of the 
West Virginia State Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 

When District 22 was merged with District 
23 following World War Two, LaMorte was 
assigned to an organizing team to finish the 
task of bringing the balance of the aluminum 
industry into the Union. In 1946 he was 
transferred to District 31, the Chicago-Calu- 
met District of the Steelworkers. In his work 
for the union on the west side of Chicago, 
he was responsible for the organizing of many 
plants, He subsequently accepted an assign- 
ment from District 31 Director Joseph Ger- 
mano to service local unions. He established 
an outstanding record as a negotiator of con- 
tracts and in providing leadership for the 
locals under his charge. 

In 1957, Director Germano placed Mr, La- 
Morte in charge of the District 31 office in 
South Chicago and it is this position that he 
now occupies. He is presently the chairman 
of the AFL-CIO’s Second Congressional Dis- 
trict COPE Committee. He served as a labor 
representative on the executive board of Blue 
Shield. 

Mr. LaMorte married Marjorie Blackney of 
Dunmore in 1938. He is the father of one 
daughter, Suzanne, married, and living in 
De Kalb, Ill., and two sons, Charles, serving 
in the U.S. Navy and Richard, a student at 
Bogan High School in Chicago. 
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THE SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST IS PERILOUS 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the situation 
in the Middle East is perilous—Egyp- 
tian troops are massing on Israel’s bor- 
ders; the United Nations Emergency 
Forces have been withdrawn in what I 
regard as a regrettable action on the 
part of U.N. Secretary General U Thant; 
and, of course, the Syrians, whose ter- 
rorism ignited the latest flareup, are 
ready to move. 

Mr. Speaker, since the State of Israel 
was established in 1948, four Presidents 
of the United States, Truman, Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy, and Johnson, have 
made clear our commitment to the pres- 
ervation of the territorial integrity of Is- 
rael, the only democracy in the Middle 
East 


In 1950, the United States joined Great 
Britain and France in the Tripartite 
Declaration, which made this clear. 

It said in part: 

The three governments, should they find 
that any of these states was preparing to 
violate frontiers or armistice lines, would, 
consistently with their obligations as mem- 
bers of the United Nations, immediately take 
action, both within and outside the United 
Nations, to prevent such violation. 


On May 8, 1963, the late President 
Kennedy made crystal clear that we 
would act promptly if Israel were at- 
tacked. He said: 

In the event of aggression or preparation 
for aggression, whether direct or indirect, we 
would support appropriate measures in the 
United Nations, adopt other courses of ac- 
tion on our own to prevent or to put a stop 
to such aggression; which, of course, has 
been the policy which the United States has 
followed for some time. 


President Johnson reaffirmed this com- 
mitment in 1964 and 1966. On August 2, 
1966, when President Shazar, of Israel, 
visited Washington, President Johnson 
said: 

As our beloved, great late President, John 
F. Kennedy, said on May 8, 1963, as a dec- 
laration of the leader of this country and 
as a spokesman for this land: “We support 
the security of both Israel and her neigh- 
bors. We strongly oppose the use of force or 
the threat of force in the Near East.” We 
subscribe to that policy. 


Mr. Speaker, at this critical moment 
I call upon President Johnson to reaffirm 
our policy—which has been the policy of 
all administrations since 1948, and to 
make it clear we will keep our commit- 
ment and oppose any aggression against 
Israel. 

I urge the U.S. Government to use all 
of its influence to urge Britain, France, 
and the Soviet Union to do everything 
they can to lessen tensions. The Soviet 
Union, which has supported the arms 
race in the Middle East by providing 
weapons to the Arab States, should be 
asked to meet in a conference with the 
other three nations in an effort to pre- 
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vent the use of force and the violation 
of the borders of Israel. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, steps 
should be taken to reinstate a United 
Nations presence on the border of Egypt 
and Israel. The United Nations Emer- 
gency Forces should not have been with- 
drawn so precipitously. 


GUN CONTROL LAWS DO WORK 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, two 
murderers, five dope addicts, two rapists, 
seven former mental patients, four peo- 
ple convicted on intent to kill, 16 per- 
sons with previous records for illegally 
carrying concealed and deadly weapons, 
two habitual drunks, 22 persons with 
convictions for aggravated assault and 
battery, 25 burglars, and 13 robbers re- 
cently have been denied the “right” to 
purchase firearms. 

They were denied this “right” under 
Philadelphia’s new firearms ordinance— 
the first law ever enacted in the United 
States to regulate the purchase of rifles 
and shotguns as well as handguns. 

In the first year and a half of its life, 
the ordinance prevented 110 convicted 
criminals from purchasing guns locally. 
These criminals were among the 139 peo- 
ple who were denied permits out of a 
total of 5,034 prospective gun purchasers. 

These figures were compiled by Carl 
Bakal, author of “The Right To Bear 
Arms.” Mr. Bakal recently wrote an 
article entitled “Do Gun Control Laws 
Really Work?” which appeared in the 
April 22 issue of the Saturday Review. 

FBI records show that the number of 
murders in Philadelphia during the first 
9 months of last year dropped 17 percent 
below the corresponding figure for the 
previous year while the number in the 
Nation as a whole jumped 9 percent. 
Murders in Phoenix, Ariz., rose 32 per- 
cent and those in Houston—the scene 
last week of a gun battle between stu- 
dents and police in which one policeman 
was killed and two other policemen and 
a student were wounded—skyrocketed 59 
Percent, 

Mr. Speaker, I believe these figures con- 
stitute evidence that gun-control laws do 
work. Indeed, I would say they would be 
worth the inconvenience they cause law- 
abiding citizens if they prevented only 
one crime of violence. 

On the heels of the Philadelphia ordi- 
nance, the State of New Jersey enacted 
a firearms control law. Effective as they 
are, they suffer because of the absence of 
equally stringent local or State regula- 
tions in other jurisdictions. Only seven 
States require a permit for the purchase 
of hand guns. None but New Jersey re- 
quires a permit for the purchase of shot- 
guns and rifles. We have no Federal law 
controlling the shipment of firearms 
across State lines. 

One Philadelphian denied a police per- 
mit to purchase a pistol because of the 
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new Philadelphia ordinance, obtained a 
gun outside the city and used it to mur- 
der his wife. 

I think it is significant to note Mr. 
Bakal’s account of an earlier Philadel- 
phia effort to enact a gun-control law. 
He reports how this effort was thwarted 
and cites the well-organized lobby led 
by the National Rifle Association.” He re- 
calls that an NRA legislative bulletin list- 
ing the names and phone numbers of 
all Philadelphia’s councilmen was dis- 
patched to the city. This sparked an 
avalanche of protest calls the entire 
weekend preceding the scheduled hear- 
‘ings on the bill, 

The author recounts: 

Local sportsmen called the bill “Com- 
munist inspired,” echoing an NRA charge 
made 5 years before against a proposed 
statewide registration law: “it is common 
knowledge that one of the tenets of the 
Communist Party is the disarming of local 
citizens through registration of firearms.” 


Mr. Bakal also describes a February 
9, 1965, hearing in Philadelphia City Hall 
and noted: 


The abundance of literature passed around 
included a freshly issued National Rifle 
Association legislative bulletin, the fifth to 
be dispatched to the organization's members 
in the Philadelphia area since May, 1964. 


The National Rifle Association, of 
course, today enjoys a tax-exempt status 
as a social welfare organization. On 
May 15 I asked the Internal Revenue 
Commissioner to review the NRA’s tax 
status. 

The more I study this whole matter, 
the more convinced I am of the need for 
Federal firearms legislation. As a con- 
sequence, I am cosponsoring Chairman 
CELLER’s gun control bill. And I do hope 
we can have action on this much-needed 
measure during this session of Congress, 

Mr. Speaker, I include Carl Bakal’s 
illuminating article, following my re- 
marks: 


THE PHILADELPHIA Story: Do Gun CONTROL 
Laws REALLY WORK? 
(By Carl Bakal) 

During the long hot summer of 1964, an 
orgy of shootings took place in Philadelphia 
that would have put Dodge City to shame, 
and certainly belied the venerable reputation 
of America’s first metropolis as the City of 
Brotherly Love. In one of the city’s taprooms, 
two bibulous brothers created a disturbance 
that culminated in a fellow tippler’s run- 
ning out to his car, taking a .25-caliber pistol 
out of the glove compartment, and shooting 
the brothers dead. A few weeks later, a de- 
ranged seventy-two-year-old Philadelphian, 
using a .22-caliber revolver he customarily 
carried in his belt, shot to death a forty-six- 
old housewife who had spurned his advances. 
Then on July 30, Detective Lt. Daniel J. Mc- 
cann, a thirty-seven-year-old police officer 
and father of three, was shot and killed by a 
woman he had just evicted from a bar be- 
cause of complaints that she was annoying: 
customers. The murder weapon was a .38- 
caliber pearl-handled revolver that the 
woman, a former resident of a correctional 
institution, had bought in a local gun shop: 
several months before with scarcely more 
difficulty than would have been entailed in 
buying a new hat. 

The McCann murder, coming as it did on 
the heels of the shootings described and per- 
haps a half-dozen others, was to have far- 
reaching implications. For it sparked a cam- 
paign that led to the enactment of the most 
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stringent gun-control law in the nation’s 
history, one that has been cited as a model 
measure for other cities and even states. 
How it was enacted provides an object lesson 
of how courageous and dedicated civic lead- 
ers can arouse the ordinarily apathetic 
public. 

Public opinion polls taken after the Ken- 
nedy assassination, duplicating the results 
of a previous poll taken four years before, 
revealed at least 75 per cent of the people 
(90 per cent in Eastern cities) to be in favor 
of a law requiring a police permit for the 
purchase of any gun. But this reported senti- 
ment was not translated into the popular 
clamor that weighs so heavily in the deci- 
sions made by legislators. In fact, only several 
months before the McCann murder, Phila- 
delphia’s City Council President Paul D’Or- 
tona had proposed an ordinance aimed at 
keeping guns out of the hands of the homi- 
cidally bent, the mentally unstable, and the 
irresponsible. Inspired by the terrible tragedy 
in Dallas the preceding November, the pro- 
posed ordinance required the registration of 
all firearms. 

At the time, Philadelphia law required a 
police permit only to carry a handgun con- 
cealed, but no permit to carry one about 
openly in the street or to keep one at home. 
The tolerant state law imposed on would-be 
handgun purchasers only the minor incon- 
venience of waiting forty-eight hours for de- 
livery after filling out a perfunctory applica- 
tion form for the police to check. But appli- 
cants were not required to furnish finger- 
prints or photographs, and so no meaningful 
check could be made for a criminal record. 
Lieutenant McCann’s slayer, for example, a 
Mrs. Yolanda Federico O'Donnell, by filing 
her application under her married name, had 
been able to conceal the fact that she had a 
police record in New Jersey under her maiden 
name. Rifles and shotguns, which were to 
figure in 135 of Philadelphia’s homicides, 
robberies, and assaults during 1964, were not 
covered by either state or local law, an over- 
sight that the proposed D’Ortona ordinance 
sought to correct. 

The D’Ortona bill’s chances, however, were 
weakened by several circumstances. One, as 
D’Ortona later conceded, is that he had 
drawn up and presented his bill hastily, 
without consulting most of the city’s key 
civic organizations or giving them adequate 
advance notice of the public hearing in May. 
There is also some indication of what could 
be called a communications breakdown be- 
tween D’Ortona and Mayor James H. J. 
Tate—his rival as the city’s leading Demo- 
crat—and the Mayor's Law Enforcement 
Committee, whose monthly meetings ordi- 
narily brought together not only the Mayor 
and the City Council President but also the 
city’s police commissioner, district attorney, 
chief magistrate, superintendent of prisons, 
judges, and officials of the Crime Commis- 
sion and other civic organizations and city 
agencies concerned with crime and law en- 
forcement and, which, since the Kennedy 
assassination, had been considering legisla- 
tive proposals to regulate the purchase and 
ownership of firearms. 

On the other side, meanwhile, stood the 
well organized lobby led by the National Rifle 
Association. With the dispatch to the Phila- 
delphia area of an NRA legislative bulletin 
listing the names and phone numbers of all 
the city’s councilmen, the latter were 
swamped with protest calls the entire week- 
end preceding the scheduled hearing on the 
D'ortona bill. Council member Mrs. Virginia 
Knauer recalls, “I spent so much time on the 
phone Sunday that I burned my roast.” As 
even an NRA partisan concedes, “Midnight 
telephone calls, threats, browbeating—no 
wrong-headed tactic was neglected by the 
people fighting to prevent adoption of the 
law.” 

Yet they succeeded. The hearing was 
packed by some 300 gun buffs and dealers. 
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D’Ortona three times threatened to clear 
the room because of the noise from specta- 
tors. Local sportsmen called the bill “Com- 
munist-inspired,” echoing an NRA charge 
made five years before against a proposed 
statewide registration law: “It is common 
knowledge that one of the tenets of the 
Communist party is the disarming of loyal 
citizens through registration of firearms.” 
Other sportsmen repeated the canard that 
registration is unconstitutional, and one 
local hunter with the felicitous name of 
Starling crisply pointed out that a registra- 
tion law would have little or no effect on 
criminals and would serve only to harass the 
law-abiding citizens who would obey it. 

“This simple-minded tautology,” the 
Greater Philadelphian magazine later com- 
mented, “could be used against the enact- 
ment of any law, regardless of its merit. It 
might be argued with equal logic that it 
makes no sense to have a law against, say, 
bigamy, because it would not be obeyed by 
criminals. It also supposes that a group of 
individuals can be easily divided into two 
clear-cut groups—criminals and law-abid- 
ing citizens.” 

However, after hearing only five of the 
fifty-seven scheduled witnesses, D'Ortona 
abruptly withdrew his measure. Police Com- 
missioner Howard R. Leary (now New York 
City’s Police Commissioner), who testified 
that “registration would aid the depart- 
ment,” was the sole witness who came to 
speak in behalf of the measure. 

Even right after the McCann murder there 
still was no great outpouring of civic senti- 
ment for firearms controls. D’Ortona, asked 
if he would reintroduce his bill, recalled his 
virtually lone stand at the May hearing and 
the fact that he had not received a single 
letter or phone call demanding enactment 
of his bill. “I won’t do it on my own again,” 
he said, noting that his mailbox was still as 
empty and his phone still as silent as it had 
been since the Kennedy assassination. “We've 
had a President slain and now a fine detective 
killed, and still I don’t get one letter,” he 
said, “Where does the public stand? Where 
are all the goodie-goodies? Let the people 
write, make calls, statements, and create pub- 
lic support that I didn’t have before. It is 
senseless for me to reintroduce the ordinance 
now and have the same thing happen again.” 
The city’s Crime Commission and the Admin- 
istration also should bolster any request for 
gun legislation, he added. 

In August the Philadelphia Bulletin stated: 

“It is just possible that Mayor James H. J. 
Tate, the City Council, the Fraternal Order 
of Police, and civic organizations that failed 
to speak up in favor of such an ordinance 
in May can see to it that Lieutenant Mc- 
Cann’s death, which at this moment appears 
to have served no purpose, can be the trigger 
that will lead to legislation that may save 
the lives of other police officers and civilians 
as well. Certainly, tighter regulations will not 
deter most criminals from getting their hands 
on weapons if they are determined to do so. 
But why make it easy for them—and for the 
unstable, unbalanced element that is every 
bit as dangerous?” 

Slowly, the murder of one of the city's 
police officers began to stimulate what the 
assassination of a President could not bring 
about—a swelling of local sentiment in favor 
of a change in weapons regulation laws. “I’m 
shocked and horrified by the senseless slaying 
of Lt. Daniel J. McCann,” Mayor Tate now 
said. “This type of lawlessness is an outrage 
against every decent citizen and we must do 
everything in our power to prevent such 
tragedies. We already have laws that provide 
stiff penalties for those who carry ‘concealed 
weapons’ without a license, but it is still too 
easy for anyone to walk into a store that sells 
guns and purchase one.” 

The Fraternal Order of Police, understand- 
ably concerned about the death of a col- 
league, passed a resolution in early August 
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decr the great increase“ of deadly 
weapons in the hands of citizens, citing their 
hazards to police, and vowing to testify in 
favor of any new legislation. Armed with such 
words of encouragement, D’Ortona an- 
nounced, “I’m going to meet with Police 
Commissioner Howard R. Leary, Solicitor 
Edward G. Bauer, and members of the Crime 
Commission to see what we can work out.” 

On September 3, a new ordinance was sub- 
mitted to the City Council, this time by 
Mayor Tate. In order to neutralize the op- 
position of the firearms faction, the new bill, 
unlike the earlier ill-fated proposal, did not 
require the registration of guns already 
owned by people, but merely those newly 
acquired by purchase or transfer, either in or 
outside the city. Under the proposal the 
would-be gun owner would have to apply 
for a permit, furnishing fingerprints, photo- 
graphs, and the flrearm's registration num- 
ber. The Police Department would be em- 
powered to refuse permits to those under 
eighteen, persons who had been convicted of 
crimes of violence, drug addicts, habitual 
drunkards, the mentally ill, and those “not 
of good moral character or those without 
proper reason for acquiring a firearm.” 

In favoring the inclusion of all types of 
guns—shotguns and rifles as well as hand- 
guns—in the ordinance, the president of the 
Fraternal Order of Police, John Harrington, 
said: “The most dangerous weapon in use 
today is the shotgun. Yet even a teenager can 
walk into any store and purchase one. The 
police can do nothing. The only law under 
which a person can be arrested for carrying 
a gun is the hunting code, and even then 
the gun must be loaded.” Some justifica- 
tion for this view came in October when a 
thirty-one-year-old divorcee, who had been 
under the care of a psychiatrist, shot and 
killed her four-year-old daughter and then 
herself with a 12-gauge shotgun delivered by 
a Northeast Philadelphia department store 
only a few hours before the shooting. 

The Philadelphia Crime Commission, a 
nonprofit, nonpolitical organization with 
counterparts in fourteen other U.S. com- 
munities, began an intensive campaign to 
mobilize public support for the legislation. 
On September 18, the Commission convened 
a meeting to plan strategy and outline a 
course of action. Representatives of more 
than twenty of the city’s leading civic, fra- 
ternal, and religious organizations attended. 
Members of the Crime Commission made in- 
dividual calls on the officers and board mem- 
bers of dozens of other groups such as the 
Federation of Community Councils and the 
AFL-CIO. The Commission also distributed 
literature, issued press releases, and staged 
and spoke at countless meetings. At a lunch- 
eon attended by the widow of Lieutenant 
McCann, Ephraim R. Gomberg, executive 
vice president of the Commission, reminded 
150 business and civic leaders that 1965 must 
“mark the end of apathy, the beginning of 
genuine public concern, and the start of a 
positive program to bring crime under more 
effective control.” No possible source of sup- 
port was overlooked, no matter how small: At 
one women’s club meeting, Commission Di- 
rector Ira H. Lennox enlisted the support 
of twenty-five West Philadelphia grand- 
mothers. 

As a result, 106 organizations and com- 
panies, representing a cross section of the 
community leadership and speaking for more 
than 1,000,000 persons, came forward in sup- 
port of the proposed firearms law. The groups 
ranged from the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Federation of Women's Clubs to the 
Board of Rabbis and the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers, and they included such busi- 
nesses as the Yellow Cab Company, the Re- 
Uance Insurance Company, and Gimbel 
Brothers. The Commission asked each orga- 
nization to write letters to City Council 
President D’Ortona calling for the enactment 
of the ordinance, “Letters should be sent 
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immediately,” Gomberg said in a mimeo- 
graphed memorandum mailed January 6, 
1965. The last time City Council considered 
firearms tions more than a thousand 
letters in opposition to the proposals were 
received a handful in support. The 
people of Philadelphia were silent. If we are 
to have firearms regulations we need several 
thousand letters of support.” 

The Commission also urged the groups to 
send representatives to the hearing, which 
was scheduled for February 9. “What happens 
at that hearing,” said the Gomberg memo- 
randum, “will determine whether or not 
Philadelphia law enforcement agencies are to 
be supported in their wish for an ordinance 
controlling the purchase of firearms... .” 

Before a standing-room audience of more 
than 500, the hearing opened at 10 o’clock on 
February 9 in the City Council chamber of 
City Hall, The profusion of men present who 
wore plaid sportshirts made for what was 
probably the most colorful, folksiest assem- 
blage to be seen in the somber chamber in 
many a year. The abundance of literature 
passed around included a freshly issued Na- 
tional Rifle Association legislative bulletin, 
the fifth to be dispatched to the organiza- 
tion's members in the Philadelphia area since 
May 1964. There also was material from po- 
litical-action and other groups, such as the 
Dan Smoot News Letter, which held that gun 
registration laws were part of an unconstitu- 
tional and subversive plot to disarm the 
American populace. “Basically, the only rea- 
son for registering privately owned firearms,” 
read a statement from the Pennsylvania 
State and Fish Game Protection Association, 
“is to make it possible for the governing au- 
thorities, through the police whom they con- 
trol, to seize such weapons when, in the 
opinion of those authorities, such seizure is 
desirable.” 

However, the hearing—which lasted till 2 
o'clock the morning of the following day 
was not quite as one-sided as the previous 
one. Eighty-eight persons were mustered to 
speak against the ordinance—one a blind 
firearms enthusiast named John Mallon who, 
after fashioning a zip gun on the spot in 30 
seconds, held it aloft and asked: “What legis- 
lation is going to stop this? No one is going 
to register this.” 

“I don’t know what you're trying to prove,” 
responded City Council President D’Ortona. 

“Close your mouth and I'll tell you,” Mal- 
lon shot back, and he went on to compare 
D’'Ortona to Adolf Hitler. Another opponent 
of the ordinance, to sustained and noisy ap- 
plause from the gallery, suggested that in its 
stead the city give thought to establishing 
gun clubs and shooting rang “a far better 
deterrent to crime than the ordinance.” 

But on hand to speak for the measure was 
now a parade of thirty of the city’s most illus- 
trious civic, religious, and business leaders, 
led by Mayor Tate himself. Admonishing the 
sportsmen for their stand, Tate declared: 
“Too long have we listened to the sportsmen’s 
point of view and watched the slaughter and 
the gory statistics. Too many reckless slayings 
have been committed by people who should 
never have been allowed to possess a gun in 
the first place. Too many vicious murders 
have been committed by persons with prior 
criminal records who could not legally have 
obtained a gun here in Philadelphia had this 
proposed ordinance been in effect.” 

Pointing to the fact that firearms had 
figured in many of the city’s 188 homicides, 
2,753 robberies, and 4,004 aggravated assaults 
in 1964, Tate said he agreed with Police Com- 
missioner Leary that “if such a law prevents 
one murder or assault, it would be well worth 
it.” He added that the law was not intended 
to harass or to interfere with legitimate gun 
users, but “to protect the decent citizen and 
help safeguard law-abiding families.” 

“Though such an ordinance may cause 
some inconvenience to a small portion of our 
good citizens,” said Archbishop John J. Krol 
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of the Philadelphia Roman Catholic Arch- 
diocese, the principle of licensing, which 
we accept in our community life, generally 
requires some inconveniences to secure the 
common good of all the citizens.” 

The proposed ordinance was passed, with 
only minor modifications, by a vote of 17 to 
0. It went into effect in April 1965—the first 
law ever enacted in the nation to regulate 
the purchase of rifles and shotguns as well 
as handguns. 

How has the law worked out? Elements of 
the firearms fraternity have continued to 
snipe at it—one outdoors magazine, echoing 
dealer complaints about a loss in local gun 
sales (to whom?), recently branded the law 
a “flop” and misquoted a Philadelphia police 
Official to the effect that the law was not 
doing any of the things it was supposed to 
do, But all the available evidence indicates 
it has been a resounding success, 

In the first eighteen months of its life, 
the ordinance prevented 110 convicted crim- 
inals from purchasing guns locally. They 
were among the 139 people who were denied 
permits out of a total of 5,034 prospective 
gun purchasers. Among those denied the 
“right” to purchase guns were twenty-five 
burglars, thirteen robbers, twenty-two per- 
sons with convictions for aggravated assault 
and battery, five dope addicts, two rapists, 
two habitual drunks, seven former mental 
patients, sixteen people with previous rec- 
ords for illegally carrying concealed and 
deadly weapons, four convicted of intent to 
kill—and two murderers. 

Belying charges that the ordinance has 
had no effect on the city’s incidence of crime, 
FBI records show that the number of mur- 
ders in Philadelphia during the first nine 
months of 1966 dropped 17 per cent below 
the corresponding figure for 1965, declining 
from 158 to 131, whereas the number in the 
nation as a whole rose 9 per cent. (The num- 
ber of murders in Phoenix, Arizona, rose 32 
per cent, and those in Houston, Texas—an- 
other city without gun controls—rose 59 per 
cent!) Significantly, only 37 per cent of 
Philadelphia’s murders in 1966 involved 
guns, compared to 42 per cent the year be- 
fore. In Texas, guns account for nearly 70 
per cent of all murders. 

In August 1966 in New Jersey, a unique 
statewide law, comparable to the Philadel- 
phia ordinance, went into effect, thanks 
largely to the persistent three-year efforts 
of a courageous public official, Attorney Gen- 
eral Arthur J. Sills. This law, too, has been 
maligned as ineffective by gun dealers and 
the NRA, but Attorney General Sills recently 
reported that 7 per cent of the applicants 
for permits have been turned down because 
of criminal records. One, an NRA member 
who had been convicted of a felony six years 
before, was found to have, in his home, seven 
guns, a sword with a 31-inch blade, and a 
large quantity of ammunition. Another ap- 
plicant, the required fingerprint check re- 
vealed, had been convicted of nineteen crim- 
inal offenses. The constitutionality of the 
law was upheld as recently as February 10, 
1967. In dismissing a suit brought by a 
group of gun dealers and sportsmen, the 
judge said that enactment of the law was 
entirely within the police powers of the state. 

To be sure, the Philadelphia and New Jer- 
sey laws are not completely effective, ignor- 
ing as they do guns already in criminal or 
otherwise unsafe hands. More important, the 
laws suffer because of the absence of equally 
stringent local or state regulations in sur- 
rounding or other jurisdictions (only seven 
states require a permit for the purchase of 
handguns; none but New Jersey requires a 
permit for the purchase of shotguns and 
rifles), or of a strong federal law controlling 
the shipment of firearms across state lines. 

Do these loopholes really matter? 

After Philadelphia adopted its ordinance, 
an enterprising firearms firm located just 
outside the city Hmits advertised that it 
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could “guarantee all Philadelphia area resi- 
dents the handgun of their choice within 
forty-eight hours.” The advertisement fea- 
tured seductive pictures of a six-shooter and 
an automatic. One impatient Philadelphian, 
denied a police permit to purchase a pistol, 
then in fact did obtain a gun outside the 
city and used it to kill his wife. 


UNITED STATES-SOVIET RELA- 
TIONS AND THE EASTERN EURO- 
PEAN BLOC 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
on the occasion of the 56th annual Pe- 
oria Association of Commerce banquet, 
Mr. William Blackie, chairman of the 
board of the Caterpillar Tractor Co., de- 
livered the principal address of the eve- 
ning. It was a very thought-provoking 
speech, having to do with United 
States-Soviet Union relations and the 
Eastern European bloc. 

Mr. Blackie has been one of those in 
the forefront, advocating bridges of 
trade as our best hope for easing the ten- 
sions between East and West. 

In reading the text of his remarks, I 
could not help but recall my trip to the 
Soviet Union back in 1958 when, in the 
company of Mr. Dean McNaughton, edi- 
tor of the Pekin Times and a number of 
business and industrial leaders, we came 
to the conclusion that even then one per- 
ceived a very slight move toward the 
hallmark of free enterprise—incentive 
and competition—while at the same time 
our own Government seemed to be dash- 
ing headlong toward a more socialistic 
society. We know that the Soviet Union 
is a long, long way from ever employing 
those tenets of free enterprise that have 
made our country what it is today, but 
competition can sometimes work mira- 
cles, and this would seem to be the roots 
upon which Mr. Blackie builds his case 
for East-West trade. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the full text of Mr. 
Blackie’s speech at this point in the 
RECORD: 

Text oF WILLIAM BLACKIE'S SPEECH TO 56TH 
ANNUAL ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE BAN- 
QUET, PEORIA, ILL. 

“Throughout this strife-ridden world 
there is today one great yearning—one great 
hope: peace. But hanging over all is the 
knowledge that today men are fighting and 
dying—for what? For peace! The objective 
of war is peace. War in itself can never be 
an end. It can only be a means; but toward 
what, if it is not something which ends in 
peaceful enjoyment of the result achieved 
by the side which is not the loser? 

“The objective of war by those who start 
it is to achieve peace by ultimately reestab- 
lishing it under a different set of conditions 


than those theretofore prevailing—condi- 
tions which they deem better—for their 


urpose. 

“Now there exists in the world.today a 
body of thought which professes that it is 
the enlightened protagonist of a superior 
way of life—one which should be imposed 
upon those who do not choose to accept it 
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voluntarily. Its concentration occurs in the 
so-called Communist countries—among 
which there are two of present major sig- 
nificance, Soviet Russia and Communist 
China. And it is from either or both of these 
two sources that directly or indirectly can 
be traced most of the major trials and tribu- 
lations which have beset worldwide inter- 
national relations since the end of World 
War II. - 
SOVIET ERRORS 


“Tf this be true, then two developments of 
recent origin call for very serious attention 
by all who, like us, seek to have a world in 
which there shall be both peace and good 
will to men, One of these is the unconcealed 
evidence that the Soviet Union and most of 
its East European allies are discovering some 
of the errors of their economic ways and are 
making appropriate modifications of their 
systems. The other is that the adoption of 
these modifications accompanied by other 
departures from classical Communist dogma 
is creating a widening schism between Soviet 
Russia and Red China, 

“These are the primary developments. 
Two more might be deemed secondary, 
though they are not unrelated. One of these 
is the resurgence of a spirit of nationalism 
among the separate Communist countries in 
East Europe; the other is the growing dis- 
affection and the resulting power struggle 
which is dividing Red China. The former of 
these, portending a disintegration of the 
Communist Bloc, is undoubtedly being en- 
couraged in Eastern Europe by the division- 
ary influence of the split between the two 
major Communist regimes; the other, the 
division within Red China, is caused, at 
least in part, by the same kind of reform 
movement which is going on in Soviet Rus- 
sia and other East European states. 

“Take in combination and as a preface to 
what I am about to say, these developments 
may become compounded into the most im- 
portant political event of our times. 

“The schism between Soviet Russia and 
Red China is based on a charge by the Chi- 
nese that in changing its ways Soviet Russia, 
in common with most of the other Com- 
munist countries of Eastern Europe, is de- 
parting from classical Marxist-Leninist doc- 
trine and moving toward Western-style capi- 
talism, while at the same time it is espous- 
ing the idea of peaceful coexistence with the 
capitalism. The ‘crime’ is called revision- 
ism—presumably because that is just what 
it is: a revision of earlier ideas about ways 
and means of best developing what is pre- 
sumably deemed to be ‘the greatest good of 
the greatest number’. 


THE CHANGES 


“Among others, the changes being pro- 
posed or adopted in one or more of the coun- 
tries in Communist East Europe or the So- 
viet Union involve movement toward some 
of the most basic elements of a free enter- 
prise economy. Thus the influence of a freer 
marketplace as expressed in more flexible 
pricing would be given recognition as a nec- 
essary functional mechanism having the 
purpose and effect of more closely reconcil- 
ing supply with demand—production with 
consumption. This was an objective which 
the central planners sought, but they bogged 
down in an unmanageable morass of bu- 
reaucratic paper and statistics which, even 
if it could have been handled and inter- 
preted, would still not have put shoes on the 
feet or clothes upon the backs of people 
who did not choose to buy them because 
they did not like the fit, the style, the qual- 
ity or the price. There were simply too many 
unknowable and interdependent variables 
for planners, anywhere, to anticipate the 
contingencies or evaluate the probabilities, 

“A change of this kind would operate, of 
course, to create both the need and the op- 
portunity for a reduction of price controls 
and price subsidies. (In Hungary, for ex- 
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ample, about 80 per cent of all prices have 
been set by the state, Under the new model, 
nearly the same proportion would become 
free or at least flexible under ceilings.) No 
less important is the Soviet decision to raise 
basic industrial prices even though these 
would still remain under control. Hereto- 
fore, coal, oil, gas, and steel were sold at 
prices obviously far below cost. This was part 
of the method to force development of a 
heavy industry base, That kind of price sub- 
sidy is now to be eliminated and, in a modi- 
fication of emphasis, the needs and demands 
of the consumer are being more generally 
recognized. This admitted responsiveness to 
public pressures has, in turn, required that 
the managers of the various enterprises be- 
come obliged not to ignore something which 
we would consider to be the influence of a 
freer and even competitive marketplace. 
They need, just as we do, the feedback of 
the market servomechanism. 


NO OTHER WAY 


“As explained by Professor Ota Sik, the 
architect and the Liberman of the reforms 
in Czechoslovakia: There was no other way 
but to start using the market again .. . if 
we take free enterprise to mean free price 
competition in the market, then even social- 
ism cannot do without this enterprise 
if the system is to work as a market, it needs 
real market prices.’ 

“Profit would be determined as a means 
of measuring the efficiency of an enterprise 
and would be employed as an incentive for 
promoting higher productivity and greater 
cost-effectiveness. This incentive would oper- 
ate in two ways: one applicable to the enter- 
prise as a whole, and the other to its man- 
agers and employees. Part of the total profit 
would be retained for the expansion or secu- 
rity of the enterprise, as through capital 
additions and modernization. The other part 
of the profit would go to the managers and 
and workers as bonuses which, in the Soviet 
Union, for example, would reward gains in 
productivity, increases in the volume of pro- 
duction, improvements in quality, and econ- 
omies in the consumption of work materials. 
There would be a limitation upon the 
amount of such bonuses, designed (under 
some kind of formula) to ensure that labor 
costs would not increase faster than pro- 
ductivity. Resort to material incentives is 
not entirely new in the Soviet system but 
their current extension is certainly a nota- 
ble departure from the classical Marxist 
credo that the profit motive is both evil and 
unnecessary, It means that profits and return 
on investment would supplant the fuilfill- 
ment of quantitative quotas as the standard 
of performance, And it recognizes that the 
stimulus of a system of relative rewards (or 
penalties) constitutes a justified departure 
from a creed which once held ‘from each 
according to his ability, to each according 
to his need.’ 

“Acoompanying these changes as a matter 
of necessity if not wholly of desire, author- 
ity and responsibility for investment and 
production decisions are being decentralized. 
Henceforth central planning will be confined 
largely to projections reaching out five or 
more years and be concerned with over-all 
economic goals, Shorter term execution will 
be assigned to the managers in charge of the 
individual enterprises and they will operate 
with a more responsible degree of autonomy. 
In what would seem to be a natural con- 
comitant, managers will henceforth be se- 
lected less for their loyalty to the party and 
more for their industrial competence. This 
portends not only a possible deterioration 
of party influence but also the development 
of a trained professional management—one 
which may not be particularly interested in 
party ideologies. 

“One means of governmental control would 
be continued through the allocation of cap- 
ital funds. Heretofore such funds came di- 
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rectly out of the state budget as required to 
meet the master plan—and free of charge. 
The concept of capital in terms of its cost 
and productivity was considered a capitalistic 
notion, and the result was a most inefficient 
use of capital. Now central government banks 
would make capital advances or loans on 
the basis of investment analyses submitted 
by the industry trusts or the individual en- 
terprises and would do so at a charge or rate 
of interest which would provide a reasonable 
return to the lender and at the same time 
impose a much-needed degree of financial 
discipline upon the borrower. The very in- 
troduction of such a capitalistic instrument 
as interest er its equivalent is, of course, sig- 
nificant. (And note, please, that their gov- 
ernment-owned business enterprises would 
be paying taxes, interest or capital charges 
to the state. Ours are not usually obliged to 
face up to such a proper responsibility.) 


COMPETITION 


“As will be observed, these changes could 
not achieve their purpose without another 
capitalistic element: competition. If the ef- 
cient are to be distinguished for reward and 
the laggards are not, then the former must 
establish their supremacy over the latter, In 
industry, the final test of this occurs at the 
point of sale—when the customer buys. So 
goods and services will vie for the favor 
of the purchaser, and he, accordingly, will 
have a choice among competing alternatives. 
This, in turn, is already encouraging an idea 
that the time has come when Communist 
‘entrepreneurs’ should be resorting to that 
most despicable device of the capitalists: ad- 
vertising. 

“Listening to Soviet officials in Moscow 
two years ago, I was told that these changes 
need cause no surprise in capitalist circles. 
Lenin, it was said, had always advocated the 
adoption of whatever methods would pro- 
duce the best results even though this 
might require departure from what there- 
tofore had been considered Communist doc- 
trine. And it is true that, to a greater extent 
than is generally appreciated in the West, 
the processes of attrition and modification 
had been going on even before they were so 
openly brought into the public realm—after 
the revulsion from Stalinism. Nevertheless 
it does come as something of a surprise to 
hear it said that, as opposed to our concept 
of free enterprise based upon private prop- 
erty, the one basic tenet of the new econom- 
ics, Communist style, lies in state ownership 
of the means of production and distribution. 

“When pursuing this particular matter 
further in the East European countries last 
October, I was given a subtle modification. 
Ownership of the means of production and 
distribution, I was told, is to rest in the 
hands of society, with management by the 
state. To work for another—a private em- 
ployer—is deemed to be a subjugation to 
degrading, undignified, unprincipled ex- 
ploitation. Working for soclety—for all of 
the people—is held to be an uplifting, dig- 
nified, highly principled duty. This sharpens 
the point of the hackneyed story of the Com- 
munist who, when asked to distinguish be- 
tween the two systems, replied that capital- 
ism is the exploitation of man by man and 
communism is just the opposite. 

“Concomitant with these economic re- 
forms there would inevitably have to be an- 
other—a growth of personal and political 
freedom, The evidence shows in a variety of 
ways. If centralized planning could not be 
made to work effectively for the major in- 
dustries, how could it ever succeed for the 
hundreds of thousands of small businesses 
which are necessary to service the living 
habits of big urban populations—the barber, 
the beauty shop operator, the tailor, the 
self-employed repairman, the individual 
craftsman, and thousands of others whose 
work is of a more personal nature and does 
not lend itself to mass bureaucratic regula- 
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tion. So small business people of that kind 
are gradually having their liberty restored. 
They will work as independent enterpreneurs 
rather than as servants of the state. And the 
intention to let small farmers have owner- 
ship and operation of their farms is prob- 
ably not as significant as the decision to let 
them sell their surpluses on the free mar- 
ket at prices of their own setting. This may 
hardly justify description as rugged laissez- 
faire individualism but it certainly is a form 
of free, private enterprise. 

“(In Poland, there are now 98,000 privately 
owned workshops employing 164,000 people; 
and 85 per cent of its farmland is in private 
hands. Poland, incidentally, is granted most- 
favored-nation tariff treatment by the U.S. 
and is supplied surplus foodstuffs under our 
Public Law 480.) 


DEMAND RIGHTS 


“It is further reported that decentraliza- 
tion of the Communist economy is being ac- 
companied by growing demand for more 
democratic rights. If so, that would be in 
full accord with our belief and experience 
that economic freedom and personal political 
freedom go hand in hand. Destroy one and 
the other dies because it cannot live alone. 
And it is surely not without significance that 
voters in Hungary and Poland as well as in 
Yugoslavia are to be allowed to elect govern- 
ment representatives from among a choice of 
candidates—even though all of one political 
party. This suggests a possibility that within 
that party there could be graduations or, 
someday, even wings—left and right—just 
as we have here. In that event there could 
at least be some choice between differing 
ideas. 

“The changes mentioned are not all being 
made or being introduced contemporaneous- 
ly in all of the Communist countries of Eu- 
rope. Most of them are being adopted in the 
Soviet Union where it is planned to have all 
important industries working under some 
form of profit measurement and incentive by 
1968. Czechoslovakia, which has been ahead 
of the Soviet Union in several respects, is 
moving into a formally approved program 
this year. Hungary will adopt a substantially 
similar program at the beginning of 1968. 
In varying aspects or degrees, Poland and 
East Germany are ahead or behind the others; 
while Rumania holds back, watching the 
developments in the others from a position 
of somewhat greater economic security. (It 
is Rumania, however, which repudiated the 
Soviet principle of a socialist division of 
labor wholly within the Comecon countries 
as a bloc. And it was the Rumanians who 
insisted upon complete freedom of economic 
action—in particular to trade with the West 
when they deemed it to their advantage to 
do so, The process going on there may be not 
so much revisionism as it is de-Russifica- 
tion.”) But it should not be assumed from 
these developments that any of the countries 
of Eastern Europe intend to build their so- 
ciety on anything which they would consider 
to be a radical departure from Communist 
principles, and there is no present reason 
to believe that dissolution of the bloc or a 
break with Moscow is in the offing. 

“It should also be understood that the 
changes mentioned are apparently being in- 
troduced not so much out of any great ad- 
miration for free enterprise capitalism—suc- 
cessful as it may be—as in recognition of 
the failure of the communist system to begin 
to produce equivalent results. Failure, of 
course, is a relative term. It is to be measured 
only against some standard—some calibra- 
tion of what constitutes success. This was 
recognized by the early Communist prophets. 
They declaimed that our system had to be 
destroyed, presumably in order that theirs 
might succeed. The matter was not one to 
be based on any self-determination of peo- 
ples—to be established independently, in- 
ternally, country by country. Instead, the 
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true believers undertook the greatest at- 
tempt in all history not only to convert others 
to their way of thinking but to subvert them 
in a manner which would seek to strengthen 
the communist hold in the world by weaken- 
ing that of all who believe otherwise. It was 
not to be a matter of open international 
rivalry—one in which there would be any 
willingness on the Communist side to let the 
better system win. It was to be an open bat- 
tle for the minds of men to the end that 
those enslaved by the power of communism— 
ideological, political, economic or military— 
would join or be forced together in a world 
in which there would no longer be room for 
our kind of free, private, competitive cap- 
italism. 

“Now in this context, and in this one 
aspect of their dogma, I suggest that the 
doctrinaire Communists are correct: their 
economic system cannot, in the long run, 
survive or succeed in the same world as ours. 
The reason: ours, by producing infinitely 
superior results, is proving theirs to be fun- 
damentally inferior. 


THEIRS VERSUS OURS 


“The whole idea of communism and a 
communistic state lies entirely in a body 
of theory which defies all human experi- 
ence. In one place or another and at one 
time or another, it has been tried—and it 
has always failed. On the other hand, our 
theories of capitalism were not conceived in 
advance of trial and test. They are the de- 
rived principles of a long economic pragma- 
tism which has proved their worth. 

“A viable economic system is not a matter 
of theory or faith; it is one of empirical 
results. It is an instrument for a purpose— 
to be shaped and perfected in the course of 
its use until it becomes the most appropri- 
ate tool for that purpose. Ours is the best— 
not because it is ours, but because it has 
produced better results than any other. And 
it is the best because it has also achieved 
its success with a minimum of infringement 
upon that one precious virtue which tran- 
scends all other considerations, freedom of 
the individual. 

“Nevertheless, as with change everywhere 
else, the reforms described are meeting with 
resistance within each country where they 
are being proposed or introduced. The con- 
servatives” defend the status quo of classical 
Communist ideology and cling to its doc- 
trinaire cliches while the liberals press for 
change. (Perhaps this could be the embryo 
of two schools or—more doubtfully—two 
parties.) In several countries the political 
survival of present incumbents would be 
jeopardized by reform; and bureaucrats— 
being the same everywhere—defend their 
entrenchments. Workers will presumably 
have to work harder and better if the moti- 
vating incentives are to be effective. They 
may not like the change. And for many of 
the old-line reactionaries it could hardly be 
easy to accept such radical departures from 
a system for which they had fought, worked 
or suffered so much. Think too of the hor- 
rors of repression, terror and punishment 
through which so many had to pass in order 
to reach something which, in part at least, 
is now being found unworthy of the terrible 
cost. Sometimes progress has to wait for an 
older generation to die out. 

“So it cannot be presumed that all the 
reforms will come into being quickly—or 
even at all. On the other hand it might not 
be too presumptuous to assume that if they 
are given a fair trial those changes which 
move in the direction of our successful 
practices are more likely to succeed than the 
abortive theories they would supersede. And 
should they succeed, the further erosion of 
Communist faith would surely cast more 
doubt upon the validity of other aspects of 
what had theretofore been held to be im- 


mutable dogma. 
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WEST FLOURISHES 


“Today the East European sees a nearby 
Western civilization flourishing at a level 
which far exceeds his own. The contrast and 
the choice between Communist austerity and 
capitalist prosperity stares him in the face— 
and he is not blind. He may believe that 
revolutionary dictatorial communism did 
carry him away from downtrodden serfdom 
faster than might have been possible in any 
other manner. But now that has 
slowed to an embarrassingly low rate, the de- 
ficiencies of the system are beginning to re- 
veal themselves. 

“In all of these circumstances we, the 
United States, are surely faced with both the 
need and the opportunity for a reexamination 
of postulates—for a far-sighted reconsidera- 
tion of national policies and objectives. To 
proceed without responsible recognition of 
what is going on now as contrasted with the 
conditions prevailing only a few years ago 
would be to ignore the march of history. 
Soviet Europe has been de-Stalinizing itself; 
in a petrification of thought we often seem to 
be harboring hate of the past more than hope 
for the future. 

WE MUST LEAD 


“And there is hope for the future—if we 
who, by the random fate of history, are the 
3 of the world accept our obligation to 
lead. 

“First, I suggest that our objective should 
be, as I think it is, not the killing of Com- 
munists but instead a lighting of the way 
toward a reform of communism—by the 
voluntary decision of the Communists them- 
selves. Men are not converted“ by force of 
arms or even by punishment. True conversion 
can only come from within, whether the 
subject be individual man or that body of 
men rec as a state. But—and more 
by tangible evidence than oral suasion—the 
way toward conversion can be shown by the 
demonstration of better alternatives. It is 
the very nature of man that he must live on 
the basis of choice among competing and 
sometimes conflicting alternatives; and to 
the maximum extent possible within the 
mores or conventions of his society that 
choice should be a matter of his own per- 
sonal decision. This is the very essence of 
freedom. 

“To make his selection intelligently, how- 
ever, there must be ad te knowledge and 
understanding of the alternatives. 

“Among the peoples of Soviet Europe there 
has been little or no exposure to the con- 
cept or practice of capitalism as a feasible 
alternative to Communism—and few ever 
lived in a democracy. Pre-revolutionary Rus- 
sia and several of the other Communist coun- 
tries never had the chance to enjoy modern- 
style capitalism, and even those older people 
who might once have known something of 
its advantages and successes are now heavily 
outnumbered by younger generations who 
have not only been deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to study comparison of the two sys- 
tems but have been indoctrinated with a 
philosophy which would reject any idea that 
there could be an alternative to communism. 


CRACKING WALLS 


“That is—until now! Today there are 
signs which portend a possibility that the 
walls of ignorance, intolerance and interna- 
tional hostility may be cracking under the 
strain of failure on the one hand as com- 
pared with success on the other. It is in 
this spirit that on Oct. 7, 1966, the Presi- 
dent of the United States delivered a major 
foreign policy speech. In it he said that ‘a 
just peace remains our most important 
goal.’ ‘Our purpose,’ he continued, ‘is not to 
overturn other governments but to help the 
people of Europe to achieve together a con- 
tinent in which the peoples of Eastern and 
Western Europe work shoulder to shoulder 
together for the common good—a continent 
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in which alliances do not confront each other 
in bitter hostility but imstead provide a 
framework in which West and East can 
act together in order to secure the security 
of us all.’ Espousing ‘the vigorous pursuit 
of further unity in the West,’ the President 
emphasized that ‘One great goal of a united 
West is to heal the wound in Europe which 
now cuts East from West and brother from 
brother. That division must be healed peace- 
fully; it must be healed with the consent 
of Eastern European countries and consent 
of the Soviet Union. This will happen only 
as East and West succeed in building a surer 
foundation of mutual trust. Our task is to 
achieve a reconciliation with the East, a shift 
from the narrow concept of coexistence to 
the broader vision of peaceful engagement.’ 

“Continuing, the President said, ‘We do 
not intend to let our differences on Viet- 
nam or elsewhere ever prevent us from ex- 
ploring all opportunities, We want the Soviet 
Union and the nations of Eastern Europe 
to know that we and our allies shall go step 
by step with them just as far as they are 
willing to advance, So let us, both Americans 
and Europeans, intensify, accelerate and 
strengthen our determined efforts.’ 

“There. might, ladies and gentlemen, be 
differences of opinion about the means of 
pursuing these policies, but surely there can 
be no quarrel with the objectives. 

“Everywhere in the world today com- 
munism, as a political or an economic sys- 
tem—and occasionally as both—is on the re- 
treat. It is being defeated in some countries, 
repudiated in others, and in Europe, it has 
lost its momentum, The causes for this turn 
of events lie in the paucity of what com- 
munism has to offer, in its restrictions of 
personal freedom, in its denial of human 
motivations, and—perhaps more than any 
present single factor—in its failure. 


CAUSE OF REFORM 


“One of the major causes of Communist 
reform is undoubtedly the increasing aware- 
ness of capitalist success and the growing 
penetration of this knowledge through the 
rusting Iron Curtain. If this be so, the 
major contribution which we might make to 
the peace of the world need not necessarily 
be the deterrent of armed might; it could 
be the demonstration of our industrial 
strength as evidenced by the quality and 
quantity of the benefits brought to our 
society by the wise employment and con- 
tinuing development of our still evolving 
capitalism. 

“These benefits would include our personal 
freedom and political democracy; our mode 
of living, our institutions, and the patterns 
of our culture; our gootis and services; our 
comforts and pleasures; and whatever other 
qualities go into life as we know it at its best. 
Not all of these might, of course, be desired 
by others. That is not the point! The essen- 
tial requirement for individual freedom and 
dignity is that there be a right of personal 
choice, and opportunity to exercise it free 
from enslaving dictation by others. 

“In the long run the healing of the rup- 
ture which has split the world into two—or 
three—camps will not come through nations 
or governments. It will come through ordi- 
nary people who, like us, have the normal 
human aspirations for a society in which 
they can enjoy freedom and family, work 
and play and the pursuit of that same kind 
of happiness which our American forebears 
deemed to be a worthy objective. 

“In the building of bridges toward peaceful 
engagement nothing, of course, should be 
done which would threaten our national 
security. If the bridges are to fulfill their 
two-way function as linkages binding East 
and West in a durable peace, Soviet mili- 
tancy must give way to a ‘peaceful coexist- 
ence’ which is more than an empty phrase. 
And in our desire for a detente, we should 
not abandon deterrents which would serve 
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to provide us with an adequate measure of 
security. As always, we should deal from 
strength; and we should recognize too that 
the communist leaders will be most likely 
to move our way when they appreciate that 
this will be the least costly means of reach- 
ing their goals. 

“Nothing in these remarks conflicts with 
what we have to do at this time in Vietnam: 
succeed in achieving an honorable termina- 
tion of the hostilities on terms which will 
offer the prospect of something more than 
another truce between wars. For the time 
being, positions and emotions on this issue 
are having the effect of retarding U.S. move- 
ment toward peaceful engagement. The proc- 
esses of establishing more constructive re- 
lations between East and West are, however, 
proceeding apace in Europe. We, isolated by 
our present unwillingness to participate, are 
not a part of them; and the East-West trade 
bill introduced on behalf of the national ad- 
ministration a year ago continues to lle dor- 
mant in congressional committee. 

“But even while Vietnam has the priority 
of our attention, sight should not be lost of 
the larger objective; an enduring world 
peace. We must constantly seek to find means 
of abolishing all war—hot, cold and luke- 
warm. The goal may never be attainable, but 
how will we ever know if we do not try every- 
thing in our power to reach it. 


EPILOG 


“That might be the most fitting point on 
which to conclude these remarks. Pardon me, 
however, if I add a brief epilogue. In a sort 
of ‘far out’ extrapolation of these changes 
and aspirations which I have attempted to 
describe let us, for the moment, accept it as a 
premise that the principal difference between 
the two economic systems might become only 
one of the ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and distribution—a sort of socialist 
state capitalism as contrasted with our pri- 
vate capitalism. Could that of itself ever be 
a valid cause for international war, or sub- 
version or for anything more than dialectical 
difference? We live in harmony with many 
countries where public or tax-supported 
ownership of industry is an accepted way of 
life. Such a type of ownership exists within 
our own federal system as well as in nu- 
merous state and municipal enterprises. It is 
seldom if ever as effective as a private profit- 
earning tax-paying enterprise. But it can be 
tolerated if the taxpaying electorate is will- 
ing; and in certain circumstances it has the 
allure of providing earlier what private capi- 
tal might only be willing to provide later. 

“Furthermore, if the changes now being 
proposed or wrought in Communist prac- 
tice were to become successful—as we of the 
West should hope they will—it would appear 
to be only a matter of some further time un- 
til there could be personal earnings which 
would exceed the cost of mere sustenance 
and become disposable income or savings. 
Wealth is created only by people, and their 
personal savings are the very essence of in- 
vestment-capital. How then could an en- 
lightened communism fail to move—almost 
automatically in spite of itself—toward that 
kind of progress which would seek to regen- 
erate itself on the wealth created. by the 
constructive work of its own people? 

“Carrying the hypothesis one or two gen- 
erations further, suppose—for the mo- 
ment—that the two great proponents of the 
opposing systems were to find their differ- 
ences evaporating into nothing more than 
separate forms of self-determination. Our 
basic quarrel with the Communists is not 
that they are Communists per se; it is that 
they are not content to be whatever they 
want to be within the confines of their own 
countries. We still subscribe to a policy which 
favors the self-determination of peoples, but 
Communist aspirations and actions are ex- 
traterritorial, and it is this which gives us 
proper cause for concern. Should they man- 
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age to succeed beyond their own boundaries 
our national security would be jeopardized; 
were they to stay at home and abandon in- 
ternational imperialism, all our security 
needs might not be met, but peaceful co- 
existence would then seem to be more read- 
ily possible. And surely that kind of exist- 
ence is already preferred to an alternative of 
unpeaceful coextinction. 

“But mere coexistence under an uneasy 
truce would not provide those conditions of 
mutual trust which would be necessary for 
an enduring international peace. Nor could 
these conditions be successfully fostered un- 
der a necessarily negative, defensive policy 
of containment. Since the beginning of the 
cold war such a policy has served its pur- 
pose well. But that war—as is the case sooner 
or later with all wars—is drawing to the 
end of its course, and Vietnam may well be 
its Waterloo, Now we must look beyond con- 
tainment—a policy which has always been 
hopefully regarded by us as only an interim 
one to be superseded at the appropriate op- 
portunity by a more positive, more construc- 
tive one. That opportunity may be here to- 
day in the economic changes which are 
sweeping the Soviet Union and most of the 
Communist-governed countries of East Eu- 
rope. Surely we cannot afford to ignore it. 
And if it is to succeed, our new long-range 
policy—by whatever name it may be called— 
must as surely rest on a moral foundation 
of peaceful engagement. 

“So, as we move forward into the next 
chapters of history, let the moral of our 
leadership be—in the words of Winston 
Churchill—” 

In War: Resolution 

In Victory: Magnanimity 

In Peace: Good will 


LAW BY SECRETARY IN THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that it is necessary to take more of this 
honorable body’s time on a matter that 
should have been settled through rou- 
tine liaison with the Department of Agri- 
culture. But today I feel it is truly neces- 
sary to inform you and other Members 
of Congress of an attempt that is being 
made by an executive department of our 
Government to legislate. My complaint is 
of law by Secretary, as practiced by Or- 
ville Freeman, a man who is supposed to 
be the appointed delegate to the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, representing our coun- 
try’s farmers. 

Mr. Freeman has arbitrarily decided 
that six agricultural stabilization and 
conservation offices in the State of Mon- 
tana are unnecessary and, disregarding 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotment Act of 1936, has ordered these 
elective offices disbanded and joined with 
like offices in neighboring counties. As 
authority for his actions, the Secretary 
quotes a section of obscure regulations 
that were promulgated by his subordi- 
nates. 

I contend these regulations are a direct 
circumvention of this act and, in effect, 
amend the act, a power allowed only to 
Congress. 

This usurpation of congressional pow- 
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ers would be alarming even if the Nation’s 
farm economy was not in its present 
sorry state. But to put aside this ques- 
tion briefly I review the ramifications of 
these consolidations. 

ASCS offices in each county are the 
farmers’ direct link with that vast con- 
fusing bureaucracy, the Department of 
Agriculture. These local offices, staffed 
by local people who know the problems 
of the area, set the acreage allotments 
and inform farmers on whether their 
planned plantings meet regulations. 
They are the core of the rural commu- 
nities and are probably more important 
to the farmer than the post office and the 
general store. When the farmer makes a 
trip to town in Treasure, Musselshell, 
Petroleum, Meagher, Golden Valley, and 
Lincoln Counties, he stops at these ASCS 
offices and finds out the Department of 
Agriculture’s latest directive and thereby 
keeps in touch with Washington. This 
office is his city council, in a way, because 
it allows him to have first-hand informa- 
tion on the matters that most vitally 
concern him. It allows him to exert pres- 
sure locally when conditions do not suit 
his purposes. Perhaps these are the rea- 
sons the Secretary has decided to close 
these offices. 

Far out at the end of a dirt road in 
Petroleum County, a farmer has little 
contact with his county officials, much 
less with that ivory tower of organization 
in Washington that makes so many of his 
decisions. Of course, this is a free country 
and he has the right to write a letter to 
Secretary Freeman and make known his 
complaints. He can also write a letter to 
President Johnson or the European 
Common Market when he feels his inter- 
ests are being jeopardized. When it gets 
right down to it, though, he knows his 
letter will never reach the President, Mr. 
Freeman, or the Common Market. His 
Congressman becomes the only person he 
can contact and be sure of receiving a 
reply. 

I have received 75 letters on this sub- 
ject and, I am sorry to say, I have not 
been able to offer much hope. This matter 
is small only in Washington. In these six 
Montana counties ASCS elimination is 
the main subject of conversations. Even 
with farm parity hanging precariously 
at 72 percent, this matter is the main 
concern of these farmers. If these offices 
are moved to an adjoining county, they 
can see their present high costs multiply- 
ing. Instead of a 10-mile trip, the farmers 
in these counties will have to travel up- 
ward of 100 miles to obtain services of 
ASCS officials. 

ASCS officials in Washington have 
given the impression that county ASCS 
committees agreed with this move, but 
since this problem came to light almost 
3 months ago, I have heard from officials 
of all the affected counties and they 
unanimously have opposed closing their 
offices and moving to another county. 
Supplied with this information, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture officials reply that 
they have the authority through regula- 
tion to close these offices whether the 
county offices agree or not, 

Gentlemen, I intend to ask Secretary 
Freeman once more to review his direc- 
tive and withdraw his order for closing 
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these offices. If he persists, I intend to 
ask Congress to pass a resolution, re- 
questing the Secretary to resign his 
office. 

If Mr. Freeman cannot represent the 
farmer fairly and continues acting to the 
detriment of the people he was appointed 
to serve, he has no business in this 
position. 


AN ASSIST IN THE PRESERVATION 
OF OPEN SPACE 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced legislation to amend the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944 to authorize 
certain surplus property of the United 
States to be donated for park or recrea- 
tional purposes. 

The Surplus Property Act authorizes 
conveyance to any State, political sub- 
division, or municipality, all of the right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
and to any surplus land which in the de- 
termination of the Secretary of the In- 
terior is suitable and desirable for use 
as a public park, public recreational area, 
or historic monument for the benefit of 
the public. Under provision of the act, 
conveyance for park or recreational pur- 
poses must be made at a price equal to 50 
percent of the fair value of the property 
conveyed, based on the highest and best 
use of the property at the time it is of- 
fered for disposal. Conveyance of prop- 
erty for historic monument purposes un- 
der the act is made without monetary 
consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, the explosive population 
growth in our metropolitan areas, par- 
ticularly in the suburban areas, is de- 
vouring land at a tremendous rate. The 
resulting physical expansion has been so 
rapid as to make the preservation of some 
remaining land for parks, playgrounds, 
recreation areas, increasingly difficult. If 
we are to retain the desirable features of 
civilized living in densely populated 
areas, it is imperative that all levels of 
government undertake immediate pro- 
grams for the preservation of open space 
in urban and suburban areas. The in- 
creasing difficulties of which I speak are 
particularly felt at the local government 
level, the cities and counties. The major 
problem facing them is that the prices 
for recreational lands are escalating at 
an ever-increasing rate, and I am sure 
that we all know the financial conditions 
of our cities; they are fighting just to 
keep up with the everyday operation of 
government. 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
just recently has published a study which 
disclosed that land values throughout 
this Nation are rising on the average of 
5 to 10 percent annually. The cost of 
lands suitable for public recreation is ris- 
ing at a considerably higher rate. 

It has reached the point, Mr. Speaker, 
where local government is now finding 
it impossible to compete with individuals 
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and developers for prime recreational 
lands even at the 50-percent price al- 
lowed under the Surplus Property Act. 
The Federal Government is committed to 
various programs to assist local public 
bodies in the acquisition of land to be 
used for park and recreation; why, then, 
not donate surplus lands which would be 
suitable for public parks and recreational 
areas? 

The President said on October 13, 
1966: 

We are creating recreation areas where they 
will do the most good for the most people. 
We are putting parks and seashores where a 
man and his family can get to them. 


This is exactly the philosophy behind 
my bill. Opening up certain surplus prop- 
erties that will assist in doing the most 
good for the most people. 

The park and recreation sites today 
generally require long travel time from 
large population areas, but my bill would 
greatly benefit those least able to travel 
great distances by providing recreation 
land in some urban and suburban areas 
that otherwise could not be theirs. 

The Surplus Property Act today allows 
the Federal Government to deed over 
lands with no monetary consideration 
for historic monuments, public health, 
education, wildlife conservation, and for 
public airports. Is it not, Mr. Speaker, 
just as important to the welfare of our 
people, that consideration be given under 
the act to the fact that the increasing 
tempo of urbanization and growth is al- 
ready depriving many of the right to live 
in surroundings with adequate parks and 
recreational areas? 

The Federal Government is committed 
to a program of providing open spaces. 
The Congress can give the program a tre- 
mendous assist and cut the cost to the 
American taxpayers. For example, under 
the Housing Act, which includes the open 
space program, the Federal Government 
is allowed to give grants to any govern- 
mental agency to acquire land for open 
space purposes. There are many areas 
in this country where there are surplus 
lands which could be acquired by the 
local governments for recreational pur- 
poses except that the cost is prohibitive. 

Mr. Speaker, the President pointed out 
in his message to the Congress on March 
2, 1965, dealing with the problems of the 
cities why it is becoming impossible for 
cities to compete for lands when he said: 

Our cities are making a vigilant effort to 
combat the mounting dangers to the good 
life. Between 1954 and 1963 per capita mu- 
nicipal tax revenues increased by 43 percent, 
and local government indebtedness increased 
by 119 percent. City officials with inadequate 
resources . . . waged an heroic battle to im- 
prove the life of the people they served. 


A review of the comprehensive state- 
wide outdoor recreation plans submitted 
by the States for the years 1968 through 
1977 to the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
reveals an estimated capital cost of $7.1 
billion needed for acquisition and devel- 
opment projects. Of this total, approxi- 
mately $2.8 billion would be for State 
projects and $4.3 billion for projects fi- 
nanced in part by local governments but 
sponsored by the States. These figures 
may be conservative when one considers 
the growing demand for State and local 
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public recreation facilities in or adjacent 
to urban centers where costs are greatest. 
Furthermore, those figures do not include 
any estimates for eight of the States and 
three territories. 

It is obvious that State and local gov- 
ernments will not meet needs of this 
magnitude over the next ten years with- 
out Federal assistance. My amendment 
to the Surplus Property Act is a con- 
ame proposal to give them some assist- 


ie is important, Mr. Speaker, to em- 
phasize that the local levels of govern- 
ment could not indiscriminately claim 
surplus property for parks or recreation, 
for the act, as I have mentioned, states 
that the Secretary of the Interior must 
give a determination on whether or not 
the property in question is suitable and 
desirable for use as a public park or 
public recreational area. 


THE NEAR EAST SITUATION 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the situation in the Near East today is 
critical. What happens in the next few 
days will be a test of diplomacy, a test 
of the United Nations, and a test of the 
U.S. commitments dating back to 1950. 

More recently, speaking at a press con- 
ference on May 8, 1963, President Ken- 
nedy said: 

In the event of aggression or preparation 
for aggression, whether direct or indirect, 
we would support appropriate measures in 
the United Nations, adopt other courses of 
action on our own to prevent or put a stop 
to such aggression; which, of course, has 
been the policy which the United States has 
followed for some time. 


The United States also has a more 
specific commitment to free access to 
Israel’s crucial southern port of Elat, on 
the Gulf of Aqaba. On February 1, 1957, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
said in an aide memoire to Israel’s For- 
eign Minister, Abba Eban: 

With respect to the Gulf of Aqaba and 
access thereto, the United States believes that 
the gulf comprehends international waters 
and that no nation has the right to prevent 
free and innocent passage in the gulf and 
through the straits giving access thereto. We 
have in mind not only commercial usage, 
but the passage of pilgrims on religious mis- 
sions, which should be fully respected. 

In the absence of some overriding decision 
to the contrary, as by the International Court 
of Justice, the United States, on behalf of 
vessels of United States registry, is pre- 
pared to exercise the right of free and in- 
nocent passage and to join with others to 
secure general recognition of this right. 


I would hope that our Government 
would explore, at the highest possible 
level with the Soviet Union, means of 
helping to defuse the situation while 
there is yet time. 

Second, I would hope that the mission 
of the Secretary General to Cairo will 
help to reduce tension and to establish 
what the intentions of Cairo might be. 
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In the interim I think it important to 
state that this is of no small moment and 
that the UNEF forces and their deploy- 
ment be watched very closely, and hope- 
fully that the UNEF deployment at 
Sharm El Sheikh will not have to be 
changed in the near future. 

It is very clear, I think, that should 
there be any overt act by the United 
Arab Republic interfering with the free- 
dom of shipping and Israel ships in the 
Gulf of Aqaba, it could result in a very 
prompt response from Israel. 

I hope the U.N. forces presently at 
Sharm El Sheikh commanding the Strait 
of Tiran will stay there pending the ef- 
forts of the United States, the U.N. and 
other countries to reduce tensions and 
to move back toward a more peaceful sit- 
uation in the Near East. 


ADMINISTRATION STRING 
PULLING 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
a letter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, the postponement of consid- 
eration of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act, everyone has recog- 
nized, was due to the administration 
sensing the growing dissatisfaction with 
the way it has worked in the various 
States. They needed and wanted time to 
scrape up enough votes by one manner or 
another to pass it once again even 
though it fails to be responsive to the 
needs of education. 

We expected that the puppet strings 
of the Great Society would begin to be 
pulled in the White House and indi- 
viduals tied to the Great Society would 
begin to respond, but we did not expect 
the figures they would use would be as 
erroneous as they are. One of the exam- 
ples of this response is a letter from the 
Governor of North Dakota to the chair- 
man of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Perkins]. The 
Governor’s letter, as could be expected 
in response to such an appeal, is as 
phony as a $3 bill in main that 
North Dakota would lose $1,300,000 as a 
result of proposed amendments intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Minnesota 
Mr. Quiz]. Such is simply not the case. 
Estimates used by the Council of Chief 
State School Officers of which our own 
North Dakota superintendent of instruc- 
tion, M. F. Peterson is second vice presi- 
dent, give a fair comparison of the pres- 
ent program and proposed changes and 
shows that the Quie amendment actually 
results in increased income to North 
Dakota. 

In order that there shall be no doubt 
of the true needs of the children of North 
Dakota in the minds of the Members of 
the House, I would like to include with 
my remarks a letter from our competent 
superintendent of the department of 
public instruction, an elected official who 
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has spent his lifetime in the field of edu- 
cation. He points out that he would be 
100 percent for the Quie bill even if North 
Dakota did lose funds in some instance— 
which, of course, it does not—since as he 
points out, the block grant system would 
make it possible to do the same job with 
fewer people. I share this feeling and 
intend to cast my vote on behalf of the 
schoolchildren of our State. 

Unfortunately, our Governor seems to 
believe that our State and local school 
Officials are not competent to handle the 
education of our children. I feel most 
North Dakotans believe they would 
rather have a program responsive to the 
needs of education in our State than re- 
sponsive to the needs of the politicians 
of the Great Society. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

May 17, 1967. 
Hon. HUGH L. CAREY, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Carey: I have your 
letter dated May 15 addressed to “Friend of 
Education.“ I am a friend of education. As 
a matter of fact, you can see by this letter- 
head that public education is my business. 

However, I have not been convinced that 
H.R. 7819 would be better for the states 
at least this state and its local subdivisions— 
than it would be with the Quie amendment 
added. I have taken an official stand in the 
Council of Chief State School Officers in 
favor of the Quie amendment on condition 
that the money allotted to the States will not 
be less than that authorized in H.R. 7819. 

I am for the Quie amendment because it 
reduces the categorical aid system of fund- 
ing to a more general aid, block grants. I 
understand, too, that the Quie amendment 
will make it possible for states to submit just 
one plan rather than a plan for each of the 
categorical aids. The argument that the 
states and school districts are now accus- 
tomed to ESEA as it was originally passed is 
not valid. I do not know whether all people 
will ever become used to the detailed specifics 
that are required under ESEA. 

Iam 100% for the Quie bill if there is no 
loss of funds. Furthermore, I am willing to 
support the Quie bill even if there is a loss of 
funds to North Dakota and its school dis- 
tricts. The block grant system would make 
it possible to do the same job with fewer 
people. 

Should the Quie bill actually amount to 
less in terms of dollars for the states it would 
not necessarily mean that the Quie bill would 
be less effective as far as schools are con- 
cerned. The administration of the bill with 
the Quie amendment would, I believe, neces- 
sitate the employing of fewer people and 
thus a given amount of dollars would make 
the same impact on the schools and school 
children. 

Yours sincerely, 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
M. F. PETERSON, Superintendent. 


HOW BROADCASTERS SERVE THE 
PUBLIC INTEREST 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include the text of a report 
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from the Tennessee chairman of the 
Emergency Broadcast System, H. W. 
“Hank” Slavick, a veteran broadcaster of 
42 years’ experience. The information 
contained in this report covers the ac- 
tivity and services performed by every 
radio and television broadcaster in Mem- 
phis, as well as other agencies such as, 
the police and fire department and local 
Red Cross, during the time a tornado 
struck Memphis at 3:52 p.m. on Sunday, 
May 14. I am sure the report will be of 
great value to other Members of this 
Congress, who could perhaps utilize the 
methods used in our great city of Mem- 
phis for their respective districts. The 
people of Memphis and the mid-South 
were provided a 2-hour advance warn- 
ing and minute-by-minute reports of the 
progress and locality of the tornado and 
what to do to protect themselves during 
the emergency: 

AN EFFECTIVE EMERGENCY WEATHER WARNING 

SERVICE FOR THE 

From an inquiry in August 1965, by Mr. 
Gilley T. Stephens, meteorologist-in-charge 
of the Memphis Weather Bureau, to H. W. 
“Hank” Slavick, then general manager of the 
WMC radio, FM, and TV broadcasting sta- 
tions in Memphis, as to a more reliable, effi- 
cient, and speedy method of transmitting 
vital weather information from the Weather 
Bureau to each respective broadcasting sta- 
tion in Memphis, there evolved a plan known 
as the Emergency Weather Warning System. 
Mr. Slavick, being Tennessee Chairman of 
the State Industry Advisory Committee of 
the Nation’s Emergency Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, recommended to all broadcasters in 
Memphis there be established a direct wire— 
“hotline” network directly connected be- 
tween each individual broadcasting system 
and the radar room of the Memphis Weather 
Bureau. 

At considerable expense to the broadcast- 
ers, who maintain the costs of this wire 
rental-service from the Telephone Company, 
the broadcasters also installed necessary 
equipment for the radar room of the Weather 
Bureau enabling the Bureau, through prede- 
termined signals direct to all broadcasting 
stations in Memphis, to prepare them for 
severe and emergency weather information 
to be directed to the general public. This 
network is tested each day at 11:50 a.m. for 
the purpose of maintaining continuity and 
furnishing a general routine weather-report. 

In his official connection with the Emer- 
gency Broadcasting System, Mr. Slavick fur- 
ther expanded the Weather Warning Service 
to more than forty additional broadcasting 
stations located in a radius of approximately 
eighty miles of Memphis by furnishing off- 
the-air” pickup service to these outlying sta- 
tions. The alarm system to these outlying 
stations consists of the official notification 
signal employed over our National Emer- 
gency Broadcasting System. 

Interconnected to the Memphis network 
are additional public agencies such as: the 
Mayor's office; Memphis Department of Pub- 
lic Works; Memphis Police and Fire Depart- 
ment; Memphis Light, Gas, and Water Di- 
vision; local and regional chapter of the 
American Red Cross; and the Memphis- 
Shelby-County Safety Council. 

The “wired” network in Memphis is ter- 
minated to the control rooms of each radio, 
FM, and television station, and is maintained 
in a “on-and-ready” position at every hour 
of each station’s operating schedule. Due to 
the efforts of Mr. Slavick, this Weather Warn- 
ing System is now operating in Chattanooga, 
Knoxville, and Nashville, Tennessee, From re- 
ports received from the official channels of 
the Emergency Broadcast System, many other 
cities throughout the country are modeling 
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their system after the “Memphis Plan.” 
During the tornado, which struck Memphis at 
3:52 p.m. on Sunday, May 14, the Memphis 
Fire Department began operating the Civil 
Defense sirens throughout the City, and 
broadcasters were broadcasting warnings and 
information to their listeners and viewers 
within two minutes of the first sight and 
strike of the tornado, All broadcasters there- 
after interrupted regular programs frequently 
to appraise the public of the location and 
direction of the tornado, as well as advice 
on methods of protecting life and property. 
It should be noted that tornado “watches” 
or “alert” warnings were broadcast two hours 
prior to its strike in Memphis. This was 
furnished by the Weather Bureau when it 
sighted the tornado in the vicinity of Mari- 
anna, Arkansas. 


PANAMA CANAL: GIVEAWAY BY 
TREATY MUST BE PREVENTED 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
major policy questions now facing the 
Congress is that of interoceanic canals, 
with particular reference to continued 
U.S. sovereignty and jurisdiction over 
the Canal Zone and Panama Canal that 
the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment is now attempting to cede to 
Panama. The full story is long and com- 
plicated. 

Though told many times, this chapter 
of U.S. history has been practically ig- 
nored by the mass news media and needs 
retelling. In this connection, attention is 
invited to the recently published volume 
of selected addresses by my colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Froop] on 
“Isthmian Canal Policy Questions,” 
House Document No. 474, 89th Congress. 
This document has been distributed to 
all Members of the Congress and among 
government depositories in various parts 
of the Nation. It is an indispensable 
source for authentic information on 
canal questions, which I have found most 
helpful. 

Though the major press of the Nation 
has neglected the canal question, there 
are individual publicists who have studied 
it in depth and stated their views with 
a degree of candor that is refreshing. 
Among such writers is Dan Smoot, one of 
the leading commentators of the United 
States in vital questions of public policy, 
who publishes a weekly known as the Dan 
Smoot Report. 

During the recent Punta del Este meet- 
ing in Uruguay of the Presidents of the 
American Republics, the United States 
and Panamanian Presidents conferred at 
length. Subsequent to the conference, in 
a speech in Chiriqui Province of Panama, 
President Robles of that country an- 
nounced that the current Panama Canal 
Treaty negotiations will be concluded 
“sooner than you think! -A. P. dispatch 
from Panama, May 3, 1967. 

The treaty or treaties that President 
Robles had in mind are those that will 
give away to Panama our sovereignty 
and ownership of the Canal Zone. It 
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would be just about as logical to cede 
back the Louisiana Purchase to France. 
As two previous reports by Dan Smoot 
supply documented information on the 
canal sovereignty question -with much 
historical background, I quote both as 
parts of my remarks and urge that they 
be read by every Member of the Con- 
gress, officials of the executive branch, 
editors, publicists, and commentators. 
The indicated reports follow: 
[From the Dan Smoot Report, Nov. 7, 1966] 
PREPARATION FOR THE PANAMA GIVEAWAY 


On October 7, 1966, the foreign minister of 
Panama said that talks with U.S. negotiators 
are well on the way toward an agreement to 
abrogate the treaty of 19032 

The importance of that statement is in- 
calculable. President Johnson—sacrificing 
American lives in Vietnam under pretext of 
fighting communism and protecting Ameri- 
can security interests—is preparing to sur- 
render vital American interests to Panama, 
in compliance with demands which commu- 
nists have been making for years.* 

The Panama Canal Zone is United States 
territory as clearly and completely as the city 
of Washington is. President Johnson has no 
more right to grant Panama sovereignty over 
our Canal Zone than to cede the State of 
Alaska to the Soviet Union.? 

The current talks which are “well on the 
way” toward our final surrender in Panama 
have been going on since April, 1964. Plece- 
meal surrender, for the purpose of appeasing 
communists and other agitators, has been 
going on since the days of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

It is a twice-told tale which needs to be 
told again. 

Prior to 1903, the Isthmus of Panama was 
a province of Colombia. The revolution which 
separated Panama from Colombia was pro- 
moted by a New York lawyer and five ambi- 
tious men in Panama, three of whom were 
United States citizens. This group, backed by 
the United States government, created the 
nation of Panama in 1903. 

At that time, Panama (a land of chronic 
political instability, owned by a few wealthy 
families) was the pesthole of the world. 
Virulent tropical diseases had to be con- 
quered before we could wrench worthless 
land from the voracious jaws of a steaming 
jungle and convert it into a mighty waterway 
to lift ships over the bedrock of the conti- 
nental divide. Many American lives and mil- 
lions of American tax dollars went into that 
dual miracle of sanitation and engineering.“ 

The Republic of Panama was not a partner 
in the Panama Canal enterprise: she was the 
principal beneficiary. 

In our 1903 treaty with the New Republic 
of Panama, we bought the Panama Canal 
Zone—a ten-mile-wide strip across the 
Isthmus, from the Atlantic to the Pacific— 
for 10 million dollars plus an annuity. The 
annuity was not a lease or rental fee: it was 
@ guarantee of revenue to keep the Panama 
government alive. We acquired full owner- 
ship and sovereignty, by grant in perpetuity, 
making the Canal Zone United States ter- 
ritory forever.* 

When Roosevelt extended diplomatic rec- 
ognition to the Soviet Union in 1933, he gave 
a boost to communist activity throughout 
the world. Most Latin American nations fol- 
lowed Roosevelt’s lead in recognizing the 
lawless Kremlin gang as a lawful govern- 
ment. Communist agitators who had been 
operating illegally, came out in the open with 
their “yankee imperialism” propaganda; and 
many became successful politicians. 

The ground swell of anti-United States 
propaganda, which developed south of the 
border after our recognition of the Soviet 
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Union, was one reason for F.D.R.’s “good 
neighbor” policy in Latin America. F.D.R. 
presented his good neighbor” policy in a 
way which implied that the United States 
had formerly been a bad neighbor. This en- 
couraged more anti-United States activity 
until everyone, north and south, was ready 
for us to “make amends” for past behavior. 

The most important consequence was a 
renegotiation of our treaty agreements with 
Panama. In the Hull-Alfaro Treaty (signed 
March 2, 1936, but not ratified by the U.S. 
Senate until July 25, 1939), the United 
States raised annuity payments to Panama 
from 250 thousand dollars to 430 thousand, 
to compensate for the 40% loss in purchasing 
power of the dollar which had resulted from 
Roosevelt's taking us off the gold standard 
in 1934. This concession was reasonable.“ 

In the 1936-39 treaty, we renounced the 
1903 treaty provision which made Panama a 
protectorate of the United States; and we 
renounced our right to maintain public 
order in Panama, outside of the Canal Zone. 
These concessions were incongruous, because 
we must protect Panama from anarchy as 
long as we maintain and defend the Canal. 
Now we have the responsibility without clear 
treaty authority? 

The most harmful concessions Roosevelt 
made in the treaty of 1936-39 were: (1) re- 
nunciation of our right of eminent domain 
for the acquisition of property, in Colon and 
Panama City, needed for canal purposes; and 
(2) renunciation of our right to build de- 
fense bases in Panama outside the ten-mile 
Canal Zone. Roosevelt's treaty of 1936-39 left 
us with the responsibility of defending the 
Canal Zone—for ourselves, Panama, and 
every other maritime nation—but with no 
room to stand and fight. In less than two 
months after the treaty was ratified in 1939, 
World War II began in Europe; and we were 
begging Panama for defense sites to protect 
the Canal. We had to pay heavily for 134 
base-sites which had been ours under the 
1903 treaty provisions.? 

Before the guns of World War II were si- 
lent, Panama was demanding evacuation of 
American bases, and more changes in U.S. 
Panama treaties. President Truman evacu- 
ated most of the bases and gave them to 
Panama. President Eisenhower, his first year 
in office, sent a team to change the treaties? 

The result was the Eisenhower-Remon 
Treaty of 1955, in which the United States: 
(1) increased annuity payments from $430 
thousand to $1.93 million; (2) gave Panama 
land and other properties—including the 
Panama Railroad Company’s yards and ter- 
minal stations in the cities of Colon and 
Panama; (3) promised to build a $27 million 
bridge across the Canal on the Pacific side. 
The only thing Panama gave us in the 1955 
treaty was the right to use, for 15 years, the 
Rio Hato Air Base—which we had built for 
World War II and had given to Panama in 
19482 

The American property which Eisenhower 
gave Panama (valued at about $20 million) 
quickly deteriorated into uselessness.* Before 
1955, the United States, in order to enforce 
sanitation rules necessary to public health 
in Panama, collected garbage in the cities of 
Colon and Panama. Panamanians considered 
this service an affront to their national dig- 
nity. We permitted them to collect their own 
garbage—and Colon and Panama became 
ae, places, their streets littered with re- 

©. 

As soon as the 1955 treaty was ratified, 
Panama started agitating for more conces- 
slons—specifically for recognition of Panama 
sovereignty in the Canal Zone and for 50% 
of gross revenue from the Canal. Gross reve- 
enue from the Canal is about $43 million a 
year; net revenue is less than $3 million. 
Panama—with no investment, or responsi- 
bility for operating, maintaining, defending 
the Canal—gets in annuity alone more than 
half of net revenues. Corollary benefits of 
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Canal operations are the very life blood of 
Panama’s economy. 

In May, 1958, mobs of Panama “students,” 
incited and led by communists demonstrated 
for “Panama sovereignty in the Canal Zone’’ 
by invading the U.S. Zone and planting 70 
Panama flags. U.S. authorities removed the 
flags and gave them to the Panama govern- 
ment. Riots in Panama ensued and lasted 
some 3 weeks. Our State Department tried to 
appease Panamanians by announcing that 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower would soon visit 
Panama on a “good-will” trip. 

On November 3, 1959, Panama mobs again 
demonstrated for Panama sovereignty by 
invading our Canal Zone to plant the Pan- 
ama flag. They also pulled down the Amer- 
ican flag at the U.S. Embassy in Panama, 
mutilated it, and hoisted the Panama flag. 
During the day, 82 people were injured. Some 
of the injured were American soldiers who 
had been pelted with rocks. The mobs were 
led by communists and prominent Panama 
politicians who apparently had the sanction 
of the Panama government which had or- 
dered Panama police to stay away from the 
scenes of violence.“ 

Our State Department tried to appease 
Panamanians by ordering U.S. Embassy per- 
sonnel in Panama to “curtail” the flying of 
the American flag in front of our Embassy. 
Eisenhower tried to appease them by an- 
nouncing that Panama does have “titular 
sovereignty” over the Canal Zone.“ 

Congress reacted angrily to Eisenhower's 
announcement. On February 2, 1960, the 
House passed a Resolution (381 to 12) which, 
in essence said that we should not permit 
the flag of Panama to be flown in our Canal 
Zone. On February 9, 1960, the House, in an 
amendment to an appropriations bill, pro- 
hibited the expenditure of tax money for 
any flagpole to fly Panama’s flag in our Zone. 
On September 17 1960, (after Congress had 
adjourned) Eisenhower, defying Congress, 
ordered the flag of Panama to be flown at 
key places in the U.S. Canal Zone to dem- 
onstrate Panama's “titular sovereignty” over 
the whole Zone. 

On October 25, 1960, Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy expressed approval of Eisenhower's ac- 
tion, but said it should have been taken 18 
months earlier.“ 

On June 15, 1962, President Kennedy and 
President Chiari of Panama signed a secret 
memorandum agreeing to renegotiate the 
1903 treaty.‘ 

On October 12, 1962, the Thatcher Ferry 
Bridge at Balboa (which the U.S. had prom- 
ised in the 1955 treaty) was dedicated. Dur- 
ing the ceremonies, a riot erupted, and a 
Panama mob desecrated the American flag.“ 

On October 29, 1962, President Kennedy 
ordered the raising of the Panama flag at the 
American Canal Zone Administration Build- 
Ing.“ 

Sa January 10, 1963, the State Depart- 
ment announced that the United States had 
agreed: (1) to permit the Panama flag to be 
flown with the U.S. flag anywhere in the 
Canal Zone; (2) to recognize Panama’s sov- 
ereign right to issue papers of authorization 
(exequaturs) to foreign consuls operating in 
the Canal Zone; (3) to use Panama postage 
in the Canal Zone; (4) to grant Panamanians 
in the Canal Zone opportunities and privi- 
leges equal to those of U.S. citizens, including 
U.S. Social Security benefits.* 

On July 23, 1963, the State Department an- 
nounced another agreement conferring more 
benefits and concessions on Panamanians 
employed in the Canal Zone. On October 29, 
1963, the Panama government announced offi- 
cial arrangements for Panama Independence 
Day parades, inside the Canal Zone, On No- 
vember 5, 1963, the City Council of Panama 
held an official Council meeting on the steps 
of the United States District Court House in 
the Canal Zone? 

In December, 1963, the American Canal 
Zone Governor (Robert J. Fleming, Jr.) 
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ordered that the U.S. flag could no longer be 
flown at the U.S, Court House or at American 
schools in the Canal Zone. Americans were 
even ordered not to fly the American flag at 
the Gamboa War Memorial inside the Canal 
Zone—a memorial to American soldiers who 
died in World War II? 

On January 7, 1964, American students 
raised the American flag at the American 
Balboa High School in the American Zone. 
The principal and a Canal Zone official took 
the flag down, The students raised another 
flag, and gave the pledge of allegiance. Of- 
ficials announced that the flagpole would be 
removed. Students kept raising the American 
flag each morning, taking it down at night, 
and keeping vigil over the flagpole to prevent 
its removal. 

On January 9, 1964, mobs of Panamanians 
rioted to protest the flying of the American 
fiag at Balboa High School. The riots spread 
throughout Panama and the American Canal 
Zone. When they ended on January 13, an 
immense amount of American property had 
been destroyed or damaged. Twenty-one 
people were dead (including 4 American 
soldiers), and 300 injured.* 

Present negotiations, already well on the 
way” toward total surrender of American 
sovereignty in the Canal Zone, were initiated 
by President Johnson as a result of the 
1964 riots. 
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From the Dan Smoot Report, Nov. 14, 1966] 
Our Frac Is Cominc Down IN PANAMA 


Present U.S.-Panama negotiations of a new 
treaty (to meet demands of Panama poll- 
ticians and of international communism that 
the U.S. surrender sovereignty over the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone) were initiated by President 
Johnson as a result of the bloody Panama 
riots in January, 1964. Those riots were pre- 
cipitated by Panama mobs protesting be- 
cause American students raised an American 
flag, at an American high school, in the 
American Canal Zone. Here are excerpts from 
a contemporary log kept by a La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, radio commentator who was in 
Panama as a tourist at the time of the riots: 

“The Canal Zone radio went off the air 
at 11 last night. . The radio announcers 
[on Panama stations outside the American 
Canal Zone] are screaming at the top of their 
lungs . . . ‘to kill all the Americans you see.’ 
Thelma King, a deputado (congress-woman) 
and Communist, screaming for two hours on 
the radio and loudspeakers in the city—to 
hunt out all the Americans and butcher 
them in the streets. 

“All kinds of armament ... in the hands 
of the mob: pistols, clubs, Molotoy cocktails. 
. . - Snipers previously posted on the sur- 
rounding rooftops ... [firing] with rifles at 
the [American Canal Zone] police... The 
looters... in mobs... looking 
in the streets and in windows for Americans 
to kill.... 

“Then they attacked the U.S. Embassy. 
We. . . phoned there, and were told to hang 
up as they were busy evacuating. So, there 
we were—no protection, and it appeared the 
U.S. didn't give a damn about us. 

“A show of force any time during this 
anti-American Red-inspired riot would have 
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brought a quick end. . and saved how 
many American lives? How many Americans 
are now dead in their apartments, or torn 
to pieces and hacked to bits? How many are 
dead in the outside villages hanging from 
trees and lamp posts? How many? ... We 
know for sure the Panamanians hanged five 
Americans. Cut one more up in little pieces 
with machetes. This news... has been 
classified as secret and the... . classifying 
is being done by our own government. 

All fighting in which Americans were in- 
volved occurred inside our Canal Zone where 
American troops were trying to protect 
American lives and American property from 
foreign mobs which had invaded American 
soil, Nonetheless, the Panama President ac- 
cused the United States of “aggression,” 
and broke diplomatic relations saying he 
would not resume relations until the U.S. 
promised to renegotiate U.S.-Panama 
treaties. 

President Johnson said he would not yield 
to force and that violence was no basis for 
talks; yet, he rushed Thomas Mann to 
Panama for talks. On January 23, 1964, 
Johnson made an appeal for Panama to re- 
store diplomatic relations with us, promising 
to discuss or renegotiate anything. Com- 
menting on the riots, Johnson placed as 
much blame on American youngsters who 
had raised an American flag as on commu- 
nist-led Panama mobs who had murdered, 
vandalized, and pillaged for more than a 
week? 

On March 21, 1964, Johnson sent Panama 
another conciliatory message re-emphasizing 
his willingness to discuss anything desired 
by Panama. 

On April 3, 1964, Johnson resumed diplo- 
matic relations with Panama—on Panama's 
terms—and began negotiations for “prompt 
elimination of the causes of conflict between 
the two countries, without limitations or 
preconditions of any kind.“ 3 

On April 5, 1964, when General Douglas 
MacArthur died, the American and Panama 
flags were lowered to half-mast in our 
Canal Zone. A few Panama “students” ob- 
jected. The U. S. State Department, on 
orders from Johnson, had the Panama flag 
raised to full staff, above the American 
flag—in defiance of American military reg- 
ulations, which forbid the flying of any 
flag above ours on American soil or at an 
American military installation.“ 

On July 10, 1964, an Alliance for Progress 
team submitted to the government of Pana- 
ma a report saying that Panama should be 
given a more important role in the operation 
of the Canal; that Panamanians should be 
promoted to positions of high responsibility 
in the Canal organization; and that the 
U.S. should return to Panama all land in the 
Canal Zone that is not indispensable for 
maintenance, defense, and sanitation of 
the Canal.“ Alliance for Progress is the or- 
ganization which dispenses United States 
tax money to Panama and other Latin 
American countries. 

On July 15, 1964, the government of 
Panama released a report revealing its fu- 
ture plans for the Canal Zone. Among other 
things, Panama will force all Canal Zone resi- 
dents (Panamanians and non-Panamanians 
alike) to move out. This will require them 
to live somewhere in the Republic of Panama 
where the government of Panama can levy 
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income taxes on them. This plan is sup- 
ported, in part, by the Alliance for Prog- 
ress,’ 

On December 18, 1964, President John- 
son—with the election safely behind him— 
announced that he would negotiate a new 
treaty to recognize Panama’s sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone.’ 

On September 24, 1965, Johnson gave a 
progress report, saying that, after 18 months 
of negotiations, the U.S. and Panama had 
decided to abolish the 1903 treaty, replacing 
it with a new one which would recognize 
Panama’s sovereignty over the Canal Zone 
and permit “political, economic, and social 
integration” of the Zone into the Republic 
of Panama. The new treaty will also provide 
for a new sea-level canal across Panama— 
if the commission studying the problem de- 
cides that Panama is the best place for a new 
canal. 

Johnson says he thinks the new sea-level 
canal being planned can be built on the 
site of the present Canal; but he promises 
that Panama will receive “adequate com- 
pensation for any economic damage suffered” 
if the new canal is built elsewhere. The im- 
plication of this promise is enormous. Pana- 
ma’s two largest cities—Colon and Panama 
City, at the Pacific and Atlantic terminals 
of the Panama Canal—will die if a bigger 
Canal is built elsewhere. Johnson's promise 
of “adequate compensation” can mean noth- 
ing less than putting Panama's two major 
cities on the American dole forever.“ 

On October 7, 1965, Diogenes de la Rosa (an 
admitted marxist who is Panama's negotiator 
in treaty talks with the U.S.) spoke to the 
Panama National Assembly, giving Panama's 
Official reaction to the promises President 
Johnson had made on September 24. De la 
Rosa said that Panama’s objective is “a 
Panamanian canal in Panamanian territory 
under the Panamanian flag.” He acknowl- 
edged that in 1964, Panama’s direct income 
from the Canal was $115.4 million, which gen- 
erated activities totaling another $233 mil- 
lion for Panama. This income derived from 
the Panama Canal Zone was 39% of the 
Republic of Panama's gross national product 
($578.8 million)—a “fearful figure,” de la 
Rosa said. 

Panama demands that the U.S. continue 
to supply technology, experience, and money 
to operate the Canal, but under Panamanian 
direction and sovereignty, guaranteeing to 
Panama whatever economic benefits Panama 
feels she should receive. Panama also de- 
mands that we pay for the privilege of rend- 
ering such vital services to Panama by: (1) 
constructing another bridge across the 
Canal—this one on the Atlantic side; (2) 
providing ports, piers, and auxiliary installa- 
tions for the cities of Panama and Colon; 
(3) improving and expanding our facilities 
for furnishing sanitary water to the Republic 
of Panama; (4) providing short-range and 
long-range “training of Panamanians in all 
occupations.” In other words, they want 
us to pay for a poverty program that will 
embrace the total population of Panama. 

On February 3, 1966, Dr. Arnulfo Arias (for- 
mer President of Panama who was defeated 
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by Marco A. Robles in 1964) said the Pan- 
amanian people will accept no treaty with 
the U.S. which is negotiated by the Robles 
administration. Asked whether he would sup- 
port a Robles-negotiated treaty that con- 
formed with his own position, Arias said, 
facetiously: 

“If the treaty is very good—if they give us 
a few little things like New York City—we 
accept it.” u 

When the January, 1964, riots erupted in 
Panama, a propaganda campaign against 
the Panama Canal erupted in the United 
States. The theme of the campaign was that 
the Panama Canal, great in its time but 
now inadequate and obsolete, should be re- 
placed with a larger sea-level canal. On Sep- 
tember 2, 1964, Congress hastily passed a bill 
appropriating a large amount of tax money 
for studies of sea-level canal alternatives to 
the present Canal.” 

The propaganda (preparing Americans to 
accept without protest the giveaway of one 
of their most valuable possessions, by con- 
vincing them it is no longer useful) does not 
recognize, much less answer, the critical 
question: If our government will not hold 
on to the Panama Canal which it has owned 
and operated for 52 years, will our govern- 
ment protect a multi-billion-dollar invest- 
ment in a new canal? 

Surrendering our Canal Zone territory and 
giving away our present Canal will whet 
foreign appetites for more. If we build a new 
canal (in Panama or elsewhere in Central 
America) the nation that provides the right- 
of-way will demand full sovereignty and 
ownership. 

In all Central American nations where a 
sea-level canal might be built, general politi- 
cal instability is so commonplace, and com- 
munist influence so strong, that a canal op- 
erated under any authority except the ezclu- 
sive authority of the United States would be 
a detriment, not an asset, to our nation. 

From the day the Republic of Panama was 
born, her economy has revolved around bene- 
fits provided by the United States. Her mili- 
tary security, and the health of her people, 
depend on us. Our treatment of Panama has 
always been magnanimous, Our only dis- 
service to that nation has resulted from our 
government's efforts to comply with the out- 
rageous demands of Panama politicians— 
thus encouraging them to keep their country 
in turmoil, making it profitable for them to 
play politics with the “yankee imperialism” 
propaganda of communism. 

The treaty of 1903—the birth certificate 
of the Republic of Panama—did not give us 
too much in comparison with what Panama 
got. 

When we acquired right to build the 
Canal, we accepted responsibility to main- 
tain, operate, and defend it. A vulnerable, 
critically-important, ten-mile-wide strip of 
land such as the Canal Zone cannot be easily 
defended by military bases confined within 
the strip itself. Our government did not in- 
sist on a wider Canal Zone in 1903, because 
the Treaty gave us the right to acquire any 
property anywhere in Panama which might 
be needed for operation, sanitation, or de- 
fense of the Canal. 

In the treaty of 1936-39 and in the treaty 
of 1955, the Republic of Panama promised to 
cooperate in every way feasible to demon- 
strate mutual understanding and coopera- 
tion between the two countries and to 
strengthen bonds of understanding and 
friendship between their respective peoples. 

Panama has blatantly and continuously 
violated the expressed intent of both 
treaties. Hence, we should declare both 


un “Arias Says Government Lacks Support 
To Get Treaty Passed,” Star & Herald, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1966, p. 1 ff. 

Help! Save The Panama Canal,“ by Har- 
old Lord Varney, American Opinion reprint, 
March, 1965, 16 pp. 
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treaties null and void. We should return to 
the terms of the original treaty of 1903, and 
enforce them metieulously, with the military 
might of our nation if necessary. 

The present Panama Canal is not obsolete. 
It is too small for a few of our aircraft car- 
riers, but will handle most of our naval craft 
and commercial vessels. We should keep the 
Canal, as well as the Zone surrounding it, 
exclusively under our jurisdiction and con- 
trol, making whatever improvements our na- 
tional interests may require. We do not need 
the consent or approval of Panama. All we 
need is an aroused and determined public 
which will compel our government to assert 
our national rights. 

Suggestion: Begin now demanding that 
Congress stop spending tax money on plans 
for a new transisthmian canal. Begin now 
bombarding U.S. Senators with demands 
that the Senate reject the new U.S.-Panama 
treaty when President Johnson submits it. 


BLACKMAIL FOR PEACE 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the busi- 
ness protection racket of Al Capone 40 
years ago was a tenderfoot program com- 
pared to today’s leftwing extremists. 

The blackjack operation of rioters and 
demonstrators to frighten President 
Johnson into a $75 million appropriation 
to appease rioters in major American 
cities this summer is sheer criminal 
blackmail. Denouncing our leaders and 
Government as imperialists and oppres- 
sors of the poor, they would now set the 
stage to scream exploitation and being 
bought off with “hush money.” 

In fact, our Vice President, in talking 
to leaders in Washington, D.C., put it on 
the line: 

Do you know how much a riot will cost 
this city—I’ll lay it on the line. No matter 
how much you pay now, it won’t even be a 
down payment on the damage from the 
trouble. 


It is like a bank president receiving 
a call from the sheriff that unless the 
bankers kick in to build recreational 
facilities for the voters the people will 
rob their banks. The bankers pay off and 
thank the crooks for leaving them a part 
of their money. 

Mr. Speaker, Hitler, in his rise to 
power, threatened people’s cities and 
their lives and property. He was able to 
shake down every major country in the 
world until eventually the leaders had 
to stand up and take notice. 

The courage for law and order and 
leadership has dropped so low that it is 
like the woman who disapproved of vio- 
lence. She was a patsy and could not 
say “no” if it hurt someone’s feelings. 
She was never raped—she prevented vio- 
lence by giving in. 

Why do our leaders and our business- 
men not look honestly at the facts and 
determine who the blackmailers against 
law and order and the American people 
are—and what the financial shakedown 
is for. There is ample proof on record 
that the boycotts, riots, and violence 
never would have occurred without the 
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war on poverty. The American taxpayer 
has financed this little game of threats, 
scare, and overthrow. And we are now 
being asked to re-finance another long 
hot summer? Paying blackmail does not 
pay off—it only costs more in the end. 

Mr. Speaker, I include two articles 
dealing with this subject: 


From the Washington Evening Star, May 19, 
1967 


PLAN To PREVENT Riots Is PUSHED BY 
JOHNSON 
(By Lyle Denniston) 

President Johnson plans to put a quick 
infusion of cash into city projects to help 
prevent rioting this summer. 

Johnson told a press conference late 
yesterday that his staff aides had been spend- 
ing their weekends “for the last several 
weeks“ trying to discover methods of pre- 
venting unrest—in Washington, Baltimore 
and eight other major cities. 

If Congress will put up the $75 million 
he recently requested, Johnson said, “we 
will immediately get it to areas that need 
it.” 

The funds would “provide employment, to 
supervise recreation, light playgrounds, pro- 
vide new jobs, swimming pools, hydrants, et 
cetera, in cooperation with the mayors and 
school board officials,” Johnson explained. 

The special $75 million appropriation faced 
a Senate test today as part of a catchall 
money bill supplying more than $2.26 billion 
for a wide range of federal undertakings. 

The money was requested by Johnson after 
the House had approved the bulky measure 
with a total some $218 million below that 
approved by the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

The President said Sen. John O. Pastore, 
D-R.L, had assured him of Senate efforts to 
clear the $75 million and “we are now work- 
ing on House members, hoping they will 
approve that request.” 

The investigation of possible summer 
work-play projects have been made, the 
President said, in San Francisco, New York, 
Chicago, Baltimore, Washington and five 
other cities, which he did not name. 


FIVE DOMESTIC ISSUES 


Johnson's remarks made it clear he was 
concerned about recent reports, rising in 
number, that city officials around the coun- 
try expected rioting to occur this summer 
unless something were done. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, 
May 19, 1967] 
HUMPHREY TELLS DISTRICT or COLUMBIA To 
AID POOR OR FACE RIOTS 

Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey laid 
it on the line to District leaders yesterday: 
Provide for the poor of the District this sum- 
mer before there is violence. 

“I challenge the District of Columbia to 
stand up to the agitators, not by scolding 
them and telling them they are wrong— 
which they are—but by doing something 
about meeting the real problems.” 

The vice president was asking business 
leaders to provide jobs this summer for 
needy youths in his “Youth Opportunity 
Campaign.” 

Humphrey said, “Every business firm in 
this city has something to lose if there is 
trouble this summer.” 

The meeting was called by the Metropolitan 
Washington Board of Trade, which invited 
Humphrey to appear, in the District Build- 
ing main hearing room. About 250 persons 
attended. 

Humphrey said he wouldn’t debate with 
demagogues, obviously referring to extremist 
civil rights leaders. But he went on: 

“Do you know how much a riot will cost 
this city—TI’ll lay it on the line. 
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No matter how much you pay now it won't 
even be a downpayment on the damage from 
the trouble.” 

Humphrey said people had told him not to 
talk about such things as riots, but he said, 
“We're all grown up now and have to face 
such things.“ 

“We need preventative medicine before we 
are struck down by the disease of violence.” 

“There are those who want to mar our 
good record last summer,” Humphrey said. 
My blood is red hot for doing something con- 
structive around here.” 

He called on the business leaders, repre- 
sented by Board of Trade President Leonard 
Doggett who introduced him, to give jobs 
to the 20,000 District youngsters needing 
them. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include the docu- 
mented story “Suffer Little Children,” 
by Shirley Scheibla, which appeared in 
Barron’s on May 8 at this point in the 
RECORD: 


SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN: ANTIPOVERTY FUNDS 
ARE FINANCING PUBLIC SCHOOL BOYCOTTS 


(By Shirley Scheibla) 


WAsHINGTON.—On May Day this demon- 
stration-plagued city endured its first school 
boycott. An estimated 400 students met on 
the grounds of the Washington National 
Monument to hear such volunteer teachers 
as James Bevel, who led the recent anti-Viet- 
nam war demonstration in New York. While 
the boycott boosted normal absenteeism by 
only 1,000 pupils, and could hardly be called 
a triumph of militance, it had some note- 
worthy aspects. 

The action was planned as a protest against 
the recent reappointment of Dr. Carl F. Han- 
sen, who had earned national acclaim as an 
educator, as Superintendent of Schools of the 
District of Columbia. Opposition to him 
springs from his stubborn refusal to meet 
the demands of anti-poverty, leftist and 
“civil rights” groups, which are seeking to 
carry out the War on Poverty’s heady prom- 
ise of “maximum feasible participation.” 
To them, this means having parents ulti- 
mately set school policy. Meantime, they 
want a superintendent who will abolish 
grades, hire non-teachers to teach, present 
history and social studies with what they 
regard as the proper slant, and bus Negro 
children to suburban schools. The anti-pov- 
erty forces argue that such measures would 
improve the lot of the impoverished Negro 
children who make up most of the D.C. 
school population. Dr. Hansen calls this a 
formula for chaos. 


SIMILAR AIMS 


The boycott has been tardy in reaching 
Washington. Chicago, Rochester and New 
York City had school boycotts much earlier, 
the aims of which—control of the public 
schools—have been remarkably similar. In 
each case, moreover, leftists and anti-poverty 
workers have fostered the organized unrest. 

Far from disclaiming any connection 
with the turmoil, anti-poverty workers are 
proud of their roles. For example, Melvin 
Moore, Assistant Director of the Near North- 
east Neighborhood Development Program 
here (which receives federal antipoverty 
funds), told Barron’s, “It might be neces- 
sary to do away with the schools and start 
all over again.” 

Preston Wilcox, a New York school boycott 
leader and paid consultant to the Office of 
Economic Opportunity in Washington, told 
Barron’s “What we need is more violence to 
accomplish our aims.” Melvin Moguloff, 
OEO Regional Director in San Francisco, told 
a Howard University audience here: “We 
must support the following functions 
educating clients to understand that they 
are a valuable resource to agencies—that 
if they do not choose to play the role of 
client, the producing system will collapse. 
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This is exactly the gambit used in the school 
boycotts. Schools, after all, need pupils.” 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA HEADSTART 


What is happening in Washington points 
up an increasingly worrisome problem for 
educators and the general public. Dr. Han- 
sen incurred the wrath of antipoverty work- 
ers when the D.C. school system was given 
responsibility for D.C. Head Start, a program 
to prepare impoverished children for en- 
tering elementary school. Funds were to 
come from the United Planning Organiza- 
tion, the local anti-poverty agency funded 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity. The 
D.C. school system would not be paid until 
UPO approved its final report. 

Dr. Hansen objected to the arrangement 
and refused to sign such a contract. The su- 
perintendent also balked at accepting 
responsibility without authority. He told the 
D.C. Board of Education that UPO had 
saddled Head Start with conditions under 
which the school system could not run the 
program, Subsequently, it became clear that 
UPO merely was following orders from OEO, 
first circulated by word-of-mouth and then 
put in writing in an official memorandum, 
issued November 7, 1966. 

Signed by Lawrence E. Williams, Acting 
Director of OEO’s Mid-Atlantic Regional Of- 
fice, it said that each agency delegated to 
run a Head Start program must have policy 
set by a committee composed 50% of the 
parents of the children enrolled; “the re- 
maining half of the committee should be 
drawn from (a) parents and community 
members of previous policy advisory commit- 
tees; (b) representatives of public and pri- 
vate associations and organizations; (c) in- 
terested members of the community-at- 
large.” This policy committee, the memo ex- 
plained, must approve the selection of a 
Head Start director and all of the non-pro- 
fessional staff. 


WOULD VIOLATE LAWS 


Dr. Hansen won several points in connec- 
tion with Head Start. Along with school 
superintendents from nearby Montgomery, 
Prince Georges and Charles counties in 
Maryland, Arlington and Fairfax counties in 
Virginia and the cities of Alexandria and 
Falls Church in Virginia, he wrote to Sar- 
gent Shriver and complained that the un- 
precedented authority for the policy commit- 
tee would violate laws which give school 
boards authority to hire and fire. 

This move led Mr. Williams to write an- 
other memorandum in which he said that 
a school board should not be placed in the 
position of hiring a key executive in whom 
it or the committee does not have confidence. 
He said the choice must be made only after 
“an effective process of consultation between 
a school board and a committee.“ He failed 
to say what would happen in case of a dead- 
lock between the board and the committee 
over the choice of a director. 

Dr. Hansen also won the right to pay Head 
Start teachers salaries commensurate with, 
not higher than, those of other teachers. 
Even so, the D.C. school system was swamped 
with requests for Head Start appointments 
on a political basis. Foreseeing that Head 
Start could become a new political patron- 
age base, Dr. Hansen lashed out publicly 
at “power grabbers and politicians” trying 
to use anti-poverty money for such a pur- 
pose, 

MODEL SCHOOL DIVISION 

The redoubtable 
balked at placing the so-called Model School 
Division under the control of the policy com- 
mittee set up to run Head Start. This was 
the name given to innovative educational 
processes tried at 24 D.C. schools, including 
new kinds of reading programs, tutoring 
services, extension of the school day, teach- 
ing on Saturdays, volunteer services of col- 
lege and university students and a parent 


superintendent also 
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education project. All told, the Model School 
Division accounted for about 5% of the total 
costs of the 24 schools, and was paid for 
by UPO. 

Dr. Hansen insisted that an investment of 
5% should not give UPO control over 95% 
of the budget. Moreover, he argued that he 
could not ask Congress for money to run 
these schools unless the school system con- 
trolled their budgets. 

Subsequently, an OEO educational con- 
sultant advised the UPO that it was a bad 
idea to split up the funding for the Divi- 
sion among many schools. On April 14, 1967, 
UPO not only took the hint, but went even 
farther; its board of trustees voted 10 to 8 
against funding the Division at all. Instead, 
it voted to spend $242,000 previously con- 
templated for the Division for “education 
action teams” to organize D.C. residents to 
press for changes in the schools, i.e., more 
money for activities upon which the UPO 
had already embarked. 


FARMER AND RUSK 


On June 4, 1966, UPO sponsored jointly 
with the Washington Urban League a Com- 
munity Action Assembly in this city, at 
which James Farmer, former director of 
the Congress of Racial Equality, was the 
Keynote speaker. The League receives anti- 
poverty funds from UPO; its Associate Direc- 
tor is David Rusk, son of the Secretary of 
State. At an Urban League meeting in Phil- 
adelphia last summer, the young Mr. Rusk 
stated: 

“How much do you have to show your 
‘black bourgeoise’ board member before he 
decides that it’s about time to shelve this 
old, comfortable image of the Urban League, 
which didn’t picket, boycott, or organize 
strikes? . How much does the, white busi- 
nessman have to see before realizing that 
the Urban League should no longer be a 
moderating and reasonable influence?“ 

Among the 450 people who attended that 
jointly sponsored assembly were representa- 
tives of virtually all of Washington’s many 
federally funded anti-poverty agencies. The 
assembly established the Committee for 
Community Action in Public Education 
(CCAPE), and named the aforementioned 
Melvin Moore as its chairman. Mr. Moore was 
then, and still is, Assistant Director of the 
Near Northeast Neighborhood Development 
Program, funded by UPO. 

Embracing the aims of the anti-poverty 
worker, the CCAPE decided that the best 
means of achieving them would be to abolish 
the appointed D.C. Board of Education and 
elect another within six months. If that 
proved impossible, it would set up a shadow 
board to publicize the will of anti-poverty 
forces. When this proved more easily said 
than done, CCAPE decided to concentrate on 
getting rid of Superintendent Hansen. 

A SLEEP-IN 

Meantime, the UPO ruled that since Mr. 
Moore was employed in the anti-poverty pro- 
gram, he should not head CCAPE, He then 
stepped down to Vice Chairman, while the 
Reverend Channing E. Phillips, pastor of 
Lincoln Memorial Congregational Temple, 
took over as Chairman. Rev. Phillips gave up 
his job as Co-Chairman of the D.C. Coalition 
of Conscience, in which capacity he took 
part in a sleep-in at the Anacostia-Bolling 
military complex in Southeast Washington. 
Under Rev. Phillips, the Coalition of Con- 
science also sponsored a boycott of Washing- 
ton merchants. 

Rey. Phillips wound up getting anti-pov- 
erty funds after all, however. Besides his 
CCAPE post, he is Chairman of the Housing 
Development Corp., set up to house the im- 
poverished. Last February, OEO gave HDC 
$294,294 for administrative expenses, and 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment promised an additional $100,000. 
HDC’s proposal to OEO indicates it wants 
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to make use of rent supplements to locate 
poor people in middle class housing. It adds: 
“Welfare recipients, persons with criminal 
records, alcoholics and men and women liy- 
ing together out of wedlock will be wel- 
comed.” 

Despite his far-flung activities, Rev. 
Phillips has found time to lobby against Dr. 
Hansen at the Board of Education, Wearing 
his CAPE hat, he went to the Board last 
November to contend that Dr. Hansen is in- 
capable of implementing and administering 
decisions of the Board which may be incon- 
sistent with his own thinking.” Other anti- 
poverty workers followed this up by picket- 
ing Dr. Hansen at his office on February 15 
with signs saying: “Hansen must go.” 


DESTROY CONFIDENCE 


Earlier, UPO’s community action centers 
set out to destroy the parents’ confidence in 
the schools. Melvin Moore led a group of 
parents in picketing Crummell School to 
protest its condition. A poster distributed 
last November by UPO’s Urban League 
Neighborhood Development Center asked, 
“How concerned are the members of the 
Board of Education about the conditions of 
the schools your children attend? Are you 
aware of these facts?” Then it stated, Perry 
School is condemned and might fall on your 
child any minute. Seaton School has a defec- 
tive boiler that might blow up any minute.” 

Dr. Hansen ordered an immediate inspec- 
tion of the Seaton School boilers, which re- 
vealed nothing wrong. He also called for a 
structural investigation of the Perry School; 
subsequently J. A. Blaser, Director of Build- 
ings and Grounds, issued a report which 
concluded that the school is “structurally 
safe, sound and solid.” 

The Board of Education met on March 15 
to vote on the reappointment of Dr, Hansen. 
It voted 5 to 4 to reappoint him for a three- 
year term when his contract expires May 15. 
His victory, however, was not clear-cut. Out 
of the five members who voted for him, the 
terms of three expire in June. It then will 
be up to federal judges either to reappoint 
them or name successors. Without a major- 
ity on the Board, Dr. Hansen could be help- 
less. 

EXPLOSIVE ACTION 


Nevertheless, the reaction to the vote was 
explosive. Julius Hobson immediately called 
for a school boycott on May 1. He is an em- 
ploye of the Social Security Administration 
here and also heads the Washington office 
of ACT, a civil rights group. He has accused 
Dr. Hansen of having “consigned the poor 
and the black children of this community 
to the economic and social junk heap.” 

Mr. Hobson has an interesting background. 
In the early Sixties, he was Chairman of the 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE). Our- 
rently he has two court cases pending against 
the D.C. school system. In one he charged 
that appointment of the Board of Education 
by judges is unconstitutional. The D.C. Court 
of Appeals ruled against Mr. Hobson, who 
says he will appeal to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. In the other, he asked the court to 
give control of the D.C. public schools to the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education until racial 
imbalance in the schools is changed. This 
case is pending. 

The Washington Star recently quoted Mr. 
Hobson as follows: “You can’t make Socialist 
promises within the Capitalist system. It 
won't work. I’m a Marxist Socialist, not a 
Communist, but I don’t have any illusions 
that I can change the system, although I 
think I can improve it.” 

In March, Mr. Hobson announced that 
supporters of the boycott include Ralph D. 
Fertig, Executive Director of UPO’s South- 
east Neighborhood House; Patricia Salton- 
stall, paid Director of Volunteer Services for 
UPO; Mrs. Willie Hardy, former Director of 
UPO’s University Neighborhood Council; 
CORE and SNCC. 
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VARIATION ON A THEME 


What is happening here is only a variation 
on a theme which began to develop first in 
New York City with Mobilization for Youth, 
a federally funded group which served as in- 
spiration and pilot project for the com- 
munity action phase of the War on Poverty. 

A December 1964 report of the New York 
(State) Senate Committee on Affairs of the 
City of New York found that MFY employees 
alded community organizations which con- 
ducted the school boycott of that year and 
even made MFY facilities and equipment 
available to them. 

Rev. Milton A. Galamison was the leader 
of the school boycott then, as well as of those 
which have recurred in New York each year. 
A friend of Rev. Phillips of Washington, he 
shares his beliefs and aims regarding public 
schools, Like Rev. Phillips, Rey. Galamison is 
involved in the War on Poverty, as a member 
of New York City’s Poverty Board, a policy- 
making group established by Mayor John V. 
Lindsa 


y. 

Preston Wilcox is another boycott leader 
in New York. During the student pull-out 
earlier this spring, he was in charge of the 
so-called Liberation Schools, set up to avoid 
running afoul of truancy laws. (Rev. Gala- 
mison was jailed in 1965 for doing so.) Re- 
cently, Lloyd K. Garrison, President of New 
York’s Board of Education, announced that 
the program he was discussing with Harlem 
groups was based on proposals written by 
Mr. Wilcox. 

BLACK POWER 


The latter is Assistant Professor at the 
School of Social Work at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The School has received $300,000 
from OEO to train workers for Volunteers in 
Service to America (VISTA) and an addi- 
tional $93,000 to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the workers it has trained. A poster on the 
wall of his office at Columbia proclaims 
“black power.” He says, “I just wish we had 
more Stokeley Carmichaels.” 

The aims of the boycotters, as he outlined 
them to Barron’s, are essentially the same in 
New York as in W. m—control of the 
public schools. Asked if he thought parents 
were technically qualified to decide on school 
curricula and employment of teachers and 
principals, he replied that in a democracy, 
Negro parents should have the same oppor- 
tunity to make mistakes as anybody else. He 
added that if given a choice between a 
Negro principal and a white one with much 
higher qualifications, he would choose the 
Negro without hesitation. 

As noted, Mr. Wilcox is on the anti-pov- 
erty payroll. He is a paid consultant to OEO 
for the Upward Bound program, which is 
supposed to help impoverished high school 
students prepare for college. He also is a 
consultant to the Community Association of 
the East Harlem Triangle, Inc., (CAEHT), 
which receives federal anti-poverty funds. In 
addition he says he is “the author of two 
funded anti-poverty proposals, Massive Eco- 
nomic Neighborhood Development (MEND) 
and the United Block Association (UBA).” 
Both receive OEO money. So do the Man- 
hattanville Community Centers, where vol- 
unteers conducted the “Liberation Schools.” 
Moreover, school boycotters met in a UBA 
building. 

A quick glance at others involved in the 
New York boycotts turns up one anti-pov- 
erty worker after another. Alice Kornagay, 
one of the leaders of the student strike at 
Public School 201, works for CAEHT. Babette 
Edwards, another boycott leader, is a paid 
worker for MEND. Helen Testamark, also a 
leader, is employed as a teacher aide under 
@ program financed with Federal anti-pov- 
erty funds. 

Asked if he is concerned about the role 
of anti-poverty workers in the boycotts, 
Mitchell Sviridoff, New York’s Human Re- 
sources Administrator, replied, “The top 
leaders are not anti-poverty people.” He 
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added that many of those in the ranks of 
boycotters may be community organizers un- 
der the federal anti-poverty program. 

Several New York public school offictals are 
unable to emulate Mr. Sviridoff’s cool or con- 
ceal their concern over the activities of anti- 
poverty workers. Says one official who has 
been intimately involved, “I am sure that the 
boycotts never would have occurred without 
the War on Poverty.” 


FOOD STAMP PROGRAM HAS 
WORKED WELL IN HAWAII 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, as we 
continue consideration of H.R. 1318, the 
bill to amend and extend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964, I would like to call to the 
attention of my colleagues a very timely 
article which appeared in the May 11, 
1967, issue of the Honolulu Advertiser, 
and which gives a first-hand observation 
on how the food stamp program has op- 
erated in the State of Hawaii. I believe 
this report on the operation of the food 
stamp program in Hawaii will afford con- 
Siderable insight into the manner in 
which the program is assisting eligible 
needy families in many other parts of the 
Nation. 

The extension of the food stamp pro- 
gram is necessary to insure the continu- 
ance of what I consider to be the best 
program thus far instituted to provide 
needy, low-income families with a bet- 
ter balanced and more nutritious diet. 
However, the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram should not be impaired by the 
amendment requiring a 20-percent par- 
ticipation by the States in the purchase 
of bonus coupons. As I pointed out in 
the floor debate on May 15, 1967, the 
claim that the amendment intends to 
bring in the States as cost-sharing par- 
ticipants in the program is not alto- 
gether a valid one, and to require the 
States to pay an additional $40 million 
annually would surely kill the program 
in States that may not be able to pro- 
vide the matching funds. 

The Hawaii State Department of So- 
cial Services has done an outstanding 
job in making the food stamp program 
work effectively in our State, and in the 
words of Miss Christina Lam, food stamp 
coordinator for the department: 

This isn’t simply a welfare program. It’s 
a program that helps these people help them- 
selves. 


In view of the vote this week on this 
important legislation, I urge my col- 
leagues to read Barbara Milz’s article 
which outlines the success of the food 
stamp program in the 50th State: 

Foop Stamp PROGRAM Turns OUT QUITE A 

Tasty DISH 
(By Barbara Milz) 

Food stamps issued under a joint Federal- 
State program added more than 642,263 
worth of food to the tables of low-income 
Hawali families last month. 

“I just wish we could tell everybody about 
this,” said Christina Lam, food stamp coor- 
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dinator for the State Department of Social 
Services. 

“All our lower income families should be 
able to eat better, and through this program, 
we can help them do so.” 

When the food stamp started in Hawaii a 
year ago, only 300 families signed up, The 
rolls now list 1,911 families—7,412 indi- 
viduals. 

“This isn’t simply a welfare program,” Miss 
Lam said. “It’s a program that helps these 
people help themselves.” 

Miss Lam explained that while many of 
the food stamp plan members are on wel- 
fare, some are not. “We even have student 
families, families where the couple is attend- 
ing the University and getting by on very 
little income,” she said. 

“We couldn't aid them in any other way, 
but with this food stamp program, we're 
seeing well fed, healthy babies. 

“Tomato puree is much cheaper than 
canned tomatoes. Mainland eggs are just as 
good as Island eggs, and they're much cheap- 
er. And we're teaching our participants 
things like this.” 

“This is an educational program, too. We 
have an obligation to teach the people to 
make better use of food, to serve better 
meals with what they have.” 

Miss Lam named with obvious pride mem- 
bers of the advisory committee of nutrition- 
ists who work out low-cost menus and recipes 
for the food program participants. 

Participating members in the program re- 
ceive a new recipe or a shopping hint each 
month. “They complain if they don't,“ Miss 
Lam said. 

“And this is the first time many of our peo- 
ple using the program have been in banks. 

“The people who qualify for the program 
come in here to the Social Services Depart- 
ment and are certified for the program. 

“They receive an authorization to purchase 
food coupons and an identity card. 

“Then, the person goes to the bank once 
a month with his authorization, and buys the 
food coupons there. Only, he gets more cou- 
pons than he pays for.” 

Miss Lam pulled out a chart to explain. 
“Say for instance you are living alone and 
your net income is $100 a month. You would 
be paying about $20 for food items alone 
If you spend that $20 for food coupons, 
you'd get $26 worth of coupons.” 

Miss Lam pointed to another line in the 
chart. “Look at this one. If a five-member 
family has a net income of $275 a month, 
they can spend $84 for food stamps. For this 
amount they will receive food stamps worth 
$112. That's an increase of $28 they can spend 
for food.” 

“Mamas like this plan. Papa can’t use the 
food stamps for beer.” 

Miss Lam switched back to banks and the 
food stamp plan. 

“The First National Bank, all but in some 
places on the Big Island, is where our people 
go to buy their food stamps. The banks have 
been cooperating beautifully. 

“For many of our people this is the first 
time they’ve ever been in a bank, It’s one 
of those things we're doing that's educa- 
tional. 

“The banks get a tiny service fee for han- 
dling this, but we think it’s important to 
get our people into banks, get them used to 
things other people are used to. 

When people first come into our program, 
some are disappointed because they think we 
are going to give them money. 

“We don’t. They have to make that first 
investment on their own. They have to use 
their own money to buy the stamps, but then 
they get so much more for their money that 
way.” 

April figures show that the 1,911 families 
in the program here spent $106,758 of their 
own money for food. For this they received 
$149,200 worth of groceries in the stores. 

The Federal government will pay the 
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grocers for the stamps the stores accept in- 
stead of cash. 

“It’s so much better than the old surplus 
food program,” Miss Lam said. 

“Under that, the people got only what 
happened to be in surplus at the time. Our 
local people might not like too much beans, 
corn meal, that sort of thing. But that’s what 
they got under the old program. 

“And the butter we used to get,” Miss 
Lam remembered, shuddering slightly. “It 
would come in by ship, and there wouldn’t 
be room for it on the docks, and it would 
get all melting, and we'd have to scurry 
around trying to find a place to store it un- 
til we could get it to the people. This pro- 
gram is even so much better. 

“But so many of the people remember the 
old program, and they may think the new 
program is like that. They need to be con- 
vinced that the program is good before they'll 
sign up. 

“It's a long, slow process, getting all the 
eligible families told about the program. 
Please help us get them the word!” 

Miss Lam also wanted people to be told 
that if they can’t get to the department to 
sign up, it’s possible a worker can visit them 
at home. 

“We know it's difficult for some people to 
come in here,” she said. “Ask those in rural 
areas to call us at 507-711, ext. 262, and we'll 
take the applications in the field. 

“We'll also call at the homes of people 
who are too elderly to get around easily, or 
who otherwise just can’t get to our office. 

“On the Neighbor Islands, the low income 
families can get the same service by calling 
their Social Services office there.” 

Miss Lam is armed with comments from 
people who like the food stamp program. 

“A telling statement from a mother of 10 
children sums up the feeling: “I wish they 
had it when I was a child.“ 


CHARLOTTE KANDA ADJUDGED 
WINNER IN LEGION ORATORICAL 
CONTEST 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, Miss 
Charlotte Kanda, a junior at Hilo High 
School, has been chosen as one of the 
two district winners from the Island of 
Hawaii in the American Legion’s 30th an- 
nual national high school oratorical con- 
test. 

The Legion, long recognized as one of 
our Nation’s most patriotic organiza- 
tions, cited Miss Kanda for her speech 
entitled “Our Constitution: Worth Hav- 
ing—Worth Defending,” and I have 
found it to be one of the most mature 
and thoughtful speeches that I have had 
the opportunity to read. 

A significant portion of her discussion 
on how she feels about the Constitution, 
and now this great historic document re- 
lates to our democratic ‘society today, is 
found in this sentence where she says: 

“We” are the people who constitute this 
nation. The largest responsibility is placed in 
our hands—that of adhering to the principles 
of the Constitution and carrying them out 
to the fullest. It is our responsibility to give 
life to our American ideals and incorporate 
them in our everyday life. 


This statement is an encouraging re- 
minder that the young people of the 
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United States should not be judged by the 
vociferous, maladjusted minority. Our 
country builds its future on young citi- 
zens like Charlotte Kanda, and I believe 
we can take heart from the responsible 
thinking that is reflected in her speech, 
that our future is in good hands. 

It is with pleasure that I extend my 
congratulations to this outstanding 
young citizen of Hawaii, and in order that 
my colleagues will have an opportunity to 
read Miss Kanda’s speech, I am submit- 
ting for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the full text of her award-win- 
ning speech, “Our Constitution: Worth 
Having—Worth Defending”: 

OUR CONSTITUTION; WORTH HaviInc—WorTH 
DEFENDING 

(Eprror’s Nore:—Following is the text of a 
speech by Charlotte Kanda of Hilo High 
School, one of two Big Island district win- 
ners of the 30th annual National High School 
Oratorical Contest sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Legion. The text of the speech by the 
other winner, Nelson Enriques of Kohala 
High School, will be published next Sunday.) 

William Gladstone, the great English 
statesman, once referred to the Constitution 
of the United States as the most wonder- 
ful work ever struck off at one time by the 
brain and purpose of man.” There is no 
doubt today, that the Constitution is one 
of the most important documents in our 
history. It is considered as the supreme law 
of the land and establishes the framework 
of the United States government. The Con- 
stitution formed the rights and liberties of 
the American people and made the United 
States a nation shielded by democracy. 

Certainly, it has been noted that there was 
never a group of men, more anxiously de- 
voted to the purpose committed to them, 
than were the members of the Constitutional 
Convention. On May 14, 1787, fifty-five dele- 
gates of the confederation congress met for 
the “sole and express purpose of revising the 
Articles of Confederation”. Those who at- 
tended the convention accomplished far 
more than they had intended to do. Instead 
of merely revising the Articles, they drew up 
a remarkable form of government, the United 
States Constitution. This new, strong gov- 
ernment was not formed by military lead- 
ers, but by citizens acting for the good of 
their nation and submitting their work to 
their countrymen. 

The Constitution was issued by representa- 
tives of the people and ratified in conven- 
tions called by them. The Constitution was 
devised to serve the interests of all the people 
and, because of this, the great principles in- 
volved have been in accordance with the be- 
liefs and hopes of an expanding democracy. 

Fifty-five men created the Constitution 
and We, Americans, live to execute it. Yes, the 
United States Constitution—Our Constitu- 
tion—Worth Having—Worth ‘Defending. 
What makes it so precious? Not only does it 
protect our basic freedoms but our individual 
rights as well. Man is considered to have 
rights that are inborn, and no government 
may deprive him of these rights. In this docu- 
ment everyone is guaranteed the freedoms of 
our democracy—freedom of speech, religion, 
the press, and the right of assembly. Even 
in our everyday social conversations we are 
guaranteed the freedom of speech in voicing 
our opinion. Freedom of speech is essential to 
people living under a free government and 
definite limits to the exercise of this right 
have been established. Freedom of the press 
has been a topic of controversy since the in- 
vention of printing. The printed word can be 
a great power. Books, magazines, and news- 
papers strongly influence many people. Pub- 
lishers have tried to obtain and keep a great 
deal of their freedom to print what they like 
but the problems of restricting it to some 
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degree still prevails. The government must 
respect these freedoms in all but extreme 
circumstances. The Constitution assures us of 
these basic freedoms and describes the 
fundamental liberties of the people. 

Today, the Constitution’s purposes have 
become wider than in 1789. The federal gov- 
ernment tries to “establish justice” in ways 
never dreamed. The rights of the prosecuted 
person have been greatly improved in carry- 
ing out justice. When Americans today “pro- 
vide for the common defense,” they are de- 
fending not only their own American shores, 
but also those of their allies all over the 
world. The Constitution also protects us to- 
day, as a great industrial nation in “promot- 
ing the general welfare,” for the federal gov- 
ernment represents the vast majority of the 
people and must provide for the complex 
needs of the nation. Thus, it has grown to be- 
come a pattern of life for us; a heritage 
which has been handed down through the 
ages since the time of its birth. 

How many people today just live their lives 
without any realization of the existence of 
the Constitution? How many people depend 
on others to defend it for them by fighting 
their battles for freedom and justice? Too 
many. When the phrase, “We the People,” 
was printed on this important document, it 
meant You and Me. No man is an island and 
we have to stand united for “We” are the 
people who constitute this nation. The larg- 
est responsibility is placed in our hands— 
that of adhering to the principles of the 
Constitution and carrying them out to the 
fullest. It is our responsibility to give life to 
our American ideals and incorporate them 
in our everyday life. The late John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy said, “Ask not what your country 
can do for you, ask what you can do for your 
country.” 

The expressed feelings of our forefathers 
for a new form of government were defended 
for the good of mankind. There is no justified 
reason for a sudden standstill—we should go 
on defending the principles of democracy. 
In many of the current issues, the Constitu- 
tion’s role has become evident. We can't all 
be fighting soldiers in Vietnam and sacrifice 
our lives for our country, but we can do our 
part in substantiating these principles right 
here, at home. We can help by developing 
our patriotism in support of our fighting men 
in Vietnam rather than demonstrating and 
rioting in protest. The Civil Rights issue has 
plagued many parts of the United States in 
the last few years. Many demonstrations have 
been staged by Negroes and whites alike be- 
cause of racial discrimination. But the Con- 
stitution in its Bill of Rights underlines the 
basic principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: that the purpose of government 
is to protect individual rights. We should, in 
protecting individual rights defend the rights 
of others also. The rights of an individual are 
not unlimited for a citizen’s rights end where 
his abuse of them hurts other individuals or 
threatens public safety. We should bring the 
true meaning to our democratic principles by 
securing the foundations of the ideals in- 
sured in our Constitution. 

William Pitt said in reference to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, “It will be the 
pattern for all future constitutions and the 
admiration of all future ages”. The fu- 
ture admiration of the Constitution will 
depend largely on the people. The making 
of the great Constitution took years but it 
proved worthy of all it stands for and will 
continue to thrive in American cities and its 
people. 

“We, the People of the United States, in 
Order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the 
general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of 
Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 
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The United States Constitution—Our Con- 
stitution—Forever Worth Having—Worth 
Defending. 


THE TIME HAS COME TO APPROVE 
CONGRESSMAN PEPPER'S MUTU- 
AL DEFENSE TREATY WITH 
ISRAEL 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the holo- 
caust of world war III may burst upon 
our country and the world if war de- 
velops in the Middle East. The only way 
such a danger can be avoided effectively 
is for the peace-loving countries to act 
decisively, and to act now. 

The United States should immediately 
lay before the United Nations the situa- 
tion in the Middle East and insist on the 
restoration of the United Nations peace- 
keeping force to the Israel-Egyptian 
border and decisive action on the part 
of the United States to prevent war. 
This is almost the last chance of the 
United Nations to retain the respect of 
the world as a peacekeeping body. If it 
fails in this crisis, the great cause of the 
United Nations will suffer immeasurable 
loss. 

If the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil cannot, or will not, act, the United 
States should go into the Assembly and 
ask that body to act, where no veto is 
possible. If the Assembly cannot, or will 
not, act, then the United States, in the 
Assembly, should probably call for vol- 
unteers to support the peace principles 
of the United Nations Charter. 

We should let the aggressors know the 
United States and the peace-loving na- 
tions will stand by the side of Israel and, 
if necessary, hurl back the attackers, if 
the “Little Hitler,” Nasser, aided and en- 
couraged by the Communists, should at- 
tack. Delay is dangerous. 

The last two Great Wars could have 
been avoided if the United States and 
the peace-loving nations had acted in 
time, and acted courageously and firmly. 

I regret that the United States has not, 
as I have repeatedly urged, entered into 
another defense pact with Israel. Then 
there would have been no doubt in the 
minds of the Little Hitlers“ as to where 
we stand. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been proposing for 
some time that the United States enter 
into a mutual defense treaty with Israel. 
In all of the foreign aid bills, I have en- 
deavored to have adopted amendments 
that would absolutely forbid any benefits 
under those bills to be offered to the 
United Arab Republic. My mutual de- 
fense treaty legislation, House Concur- 
rent Resolution 353, is a very simple pro- 
posal and I have permission at this time 
to have this resolution reprinted in the 
RECORD: 

H. Con. Res. 353 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(tke Senate concurring), That itis the sense 
of the Congress that the United States will 
join and assist any victim of aggression in 
the Middle East; and it is the sense of the 
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Congress that, since the only aggression 
which is seriously threatened in the Middle 
East is Arab aggression against Israel, it 
would be in the interest of peace if the 
United States enters into a mutual defense 
treaty with Israel. 


AND EVERYBODY SAID “AMEN” 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of Congress enjoys seeing his 
constituents distinguish themselves in 
their chosen profession. When a man is 
responsible for significant contributions 
to his field of endeavor, it is fitting and 
proper that he should be recognized and 
his success acknowledged. 

I was recently furnished a copy of the 
address by Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., 
president, Sioux Empire College, Hawar- 
den, Iowa, the principal speaker at the 
Dr. Rolla Franklin Wood banquet held at 
Skyhaven Cafe, Warrensburg, Mo., on 
Saturday, April 22, 1967, exactly 1 month 
ago. Warrensburg, Mo., is the home of 
Central Missouri State College where Dr. 
Wood served for so many years. It is most 
fitting that Dr. Warren Lovinger, presi- 
dent of that great college, appeared on 
the program to bring greetings from 
Central Missouri State College. Missouri’s 
secretary of state, the Honorable James 
C. Kirkpatrick, served as toastmaster for 
the evening. It was with great regret 
I could not accept the invitation to be 
present to honor Dr. Wood. It was our 
privilege to submit a letter which was 
incorporated in a book of letters the 
R. F. Wood committee presented to the 
honoree at the banquet. 

Dr. George Reuter, in an address en- 
titled “And Everybody Said Amen',“ 
pointed out that Dr. Wood as professor 
emeritus of history and political science, 
Central Missouri State College, had stood 
for certain fundamental principles which 
have served as guideposts not only at 
Central Missouri State College but have 
been a significant contribution to the 
progress of education throughout the 
country. As a great educational states- 
man, Dr. Wood has contributed exten- 
sively to the entire academic community 
of America. 

The address of Dr. Reuter contains so 
many stimulating thoughts which come 
from the heart of one who remembers 
the honoree as his teacher that I decided 
these thoughts should be shared with my 
fellow Members and made a part of the 
permanent Recorp in tribute to such an 
outstanding American as Dr. Rolla 
Franklin Wood. 

The following are the remarks of Dr. 
George S. Reuter, Jr., entitled “And 
Everybody Said ‘Amen’.” 

A charming bit of rhyme is attributed to 
Robert Burns. While the original meaning of 
the rhyme related to an entirely different 
situation, it is appropriate here. Burns 
wanted to provide his sister a suitable retort 
when her youthful swain derided her for 
her small stature. It is used in this illustra- 
tion to indicate the size of mankind in rela- 
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tion to God's world, and the moral is that 
a gem is small but mighty. Burns wrote: 


“Ask why God made the gem so small 
And why so huge the granite? 
Because God meant mankind should set 
A higher value on it.” 


Mankind is indeed small in God's world 
but extremely important. We recognize that 
every nation needs her heroes. Every na- 
tion needs her men of courage and daring 
for the battlefield. Every nation needs her 
men of discretion and integrity to sit on the 
seats of the bar of justice. Every nation needs 
her men who are filled with deep religious 
faith and conviction, men who will stand for 
God, men whom God will use as the prophets 
and the teachers of that nation in the days 
ahead. 

We recognize the greatness of our beloved 
country. America is one nation, one people. 
Yes, it is one blood! The welfare, progress, 
security and survival of each of us reside in 
the common good—the sharing of responsi- 
bilities as well as benefits by all our people. 
Democracy in America rests on the confi- 
dence that people can be trusted with free- 
dom. Peace must be the first concern of 
all governments, as it is the prayer of all 
mankind. Our task is to make the national 
purpose serve the human purpose; that every 
person shall have the opportunity to be- 
come all that he or she is capable of becom- 
ing. The variety of our people is the source 
of our strength and ought not to be a cause 
of disunity or discord. 

The American free enterprise system is one 
of the greatest achievements of the human 
mind and spirit. The roots of our economy 
and our life as a people lle deep in the soil 
of America’s farm land. America’s bountiful 
supply of natural resources has been one of 
the major factors in achi our position 
of world leadership, in developing the great- 
est industrial machine in the world’s history, 
and in providing a richer and more complete 
life for every American. Our future must rest 
upon a national consensus. 

We should praise the Lord for the progress 
witnessed in our time. By almost any meas- 
ure the 20th Century has been a time of 
dynamic technological and economic change. 
Since the turn of the century, we have wit- 
nessed a 200-fold increase in the speed at 
which man can travel. Over the same time 
span, such break-throughs as radio, televi- 
sion, and the communications satellite have 
revolutionized man’s ability to communi- 
cate. Advances in such fields as medicine, 
psychology, and chemistry, to name a few, 
have been so striking as to defy the com- 
prehension of the average layman. And the 
development of nuclear energy has placed at 
man's disposal a source of power which 
could result in either unlimited good or im- 
measurable mischief. 

Science and technology are, in the United 
States today, a part of the fabric of life it- 
self. We have, in the past twenty years, en- 
tered a new phase of the great American 
adventure. Throughout the world, technology, 
and the science which supports it, have pro- 
vided new means of education, new sources 
of power, new ways of processing data, and 
fast, reliable transportation and communica- 
tions. Man is extending his reach beyond this 
earth and into the vast reaches of space. 

These developments have been accom- 
panied by substantial advances in economic 
welfare. Since 1914, the average weekly earn- 
ings of our workers have increased from 
about $10 a week to almost $110 a week. At 
the same time, the leisure of America’s work- 
ers has been enhanced by a 20 percent cut 
in the average work week. 

It has been predicted that by 1975 some 
three-fourths of our labor force will be pro- 
ducing goods and services that have not yet 
been developed. Unless educators—and other 
public and private policy makers—demon- 
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strate unusually keen foresight, our future 
economic and technological achievements 
could be tarnished by a large and growing 
reserve of inadequately or inappropriately 
prepared workers, 

Dr. Rolla Franklin Wood, Professor Emeri- 
tus of History and Political Science of Cen- 
tral Missouri State College, has been honored 
many times and in many ways. One example 
was the article “Professor Wood and Mis- 
souri,” which appeared in 1958, and which 
reviews his life and many of his educational 
and governmental achievements. As a salute 
to the R. F. Wood Memorial Fund and Dinner 
at Warrensburg, Missouri, on April 22, 1967, 
and the Committee I chair and the mem- 
bers—as follows: Hon. James C. Kirkpatrick, 
Secretary of State of Missouri; Dr. Earl O. 
Harding, Executive Secretary, Missouri Bap- 
tist Convention; Dr. Perry G. McCandless, 
Professor of History and Political Science, 
C.M.S.C:; Dr. Homer Clevenger, Vice Presi- 
dent and Academic Dean, Lindenwood Col- 
lege; Dr. Ann C. Pfau of Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin; Mrs. Iris W. Sturgis of Warrensburg, 
Missouri; and U.S. Senator Edward V. Long 
of Missouri—I will attempt to review Dr. 
Wood's career and its influence on mankind 
as viewed as fundamental principles. It is to 
be hoped these principles will become com- 
mon guideposts. These are: 

1. There is dignity in hard work and virtue 
in achievement. 

A little sod house sheltered the James M. 
and Laura Rader Wood family from the ex- 
tremes of hot and cold weather of the 
Nebraska prairies and Professor Wood was the 
eldest child. Yes, Dr. Wood symbolizes many 
characteristic American traits, perhaps most 
obviously the driving force to pull himself 
up by his bootstraps, His career reflects the 
central issues of the times. Like other men of 
mark in history, he had much to overcome, 
because great men are not gods—they have 
been gripped by the same all-too-human pas- 
sions, repressions and encumbrances which 
afflict every other mortal—but they have 
achieved greatness because they fought 
through to their goals. The New Testament 
phrase, He that overcometh,” is personified 
in Dr. Wood. 

To say that Professor Wood’s career was 
strewn with obstacles is to put him in the 
general class of achievers. Regardless, he be- 
came the well-rounded and high principled 
educator with a spacious outlook. He has 
been a learner because of his desire to in- 
crease his effectiveness as a reformer and to 
improve the quality of life itself. The sense 
of personal responsibility is great. He did not 
believe in waiting for things to take a turn 
for the better.. He has not advocated a policy 
of “go-it-alone,” but he understands what 
it is to become one’s own spokesman. 

2. There is opportunity for zealous Ameri- 
cans of all ages and in all seasons. 

John Adams found the meaning of America 
in the scope it gave for the opportunity to 
excel—which, he said, next to self-preserva- 
tion, is ever the great spring of human ac- 
tion.“ Let us encourage the “rising genera- 
tion in America,” as Professor Wood would 
classify them; the brightest, best-educated, 
most highly-motivated generation of young 
people we have had since the founding of the 
Republic—when the 32-year-old Thomas Jef- 
ferson wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Henry Knox built an artillery corps 
at 26, Alexander Hamilton joined the inde- 
pendence fight at 19, and Rutledge and 
Lynch signed the Declaration for South Caro- 
lina at 27. Thus, there must not be conflict 
on the road to success because of age. 

8. There is rejoicing in the pioneer educa- 
tional progress of our country, but the urgent 
need for further and greater governmental 
participation in public education at all levels 
is now. 

On March 2, 1867, the Act to establish a 
Department of Education was signed into 
law by President Andrew Johnson, and Henry 
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Barnard was appointed to serve as the first 
head. As prescribed by the bill, the first ex- 
ecutive assumed office at an annual salary of 
$4,000, with a staff of three clerks under the 
aegis of the National Government. Barnard's 
administration, which lasted only 3 years, 
nevertheless set a high level of purpose and 
performance for the new Office of Education 
for the 100 years that have followed. 

Dr. Wood realizes that the growth of pub- 
lic facilities and public services in America 
has not measured up to the needs of a 
steadily growing, increasingly urban popula- 
tion. Despite a stepped-up effort in recent 
years, there is still a sizable backlog of unmet 
needs. In a real sense, the pressure for ex- 
panded public facilities and public services 
stems from technological progress. 

Not only does a substantial backlog of 
sorely-needed facilities exist, but population 
must be considered. The population, which 
totalled under 195 million in 1965, is expected 
to reach 230 million by 1975 and the propor- 
tion of the population crowding into urban- 
ized area will continue to increase. And, 
finally, by 1975 the total output of the na- 
tion’s economy, assuming continued high 
levels of employment, will be in the vicinity 
of $1,250 billion per year—as against $680 
billion in 1965. 

In the postwar period, there has been a 
tremendous upsurge in enrollments in pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools. In 
contrast to the 25 million pupils who at- 
tended public schools in 1947, enrollments 
in 1965 reached 42 million. The estimate for 
1975 is 48 million. 

4. There is recognition of the need of large 
and small institutions of higher education 
that will provide quality education. 

The economics of small scale education 
may be against us now; the idea that an 
educational experience is only acquisition of 
knowledge, a form of social and private cap- 
ital to be received like an injection, the sheer 
weight of the numbers of people who must 
have more knowledge than they can gain in 
high schools has released forces that work 
against small colleges. Because of training 
and experience, Professor Wood knows that 
if the small colleges should fall before these 
pressures, it could only mean we no longer 
cared about the development of the total 
individual personality which must be held 
sacred. 

5. There is need for academic freedom for 
the entire academic community. 

Academic freedom is a modern term for 
an ancient idea. The struggle for freedom 
im teaching can be traced at least as far back 
as Socrates’ eloquent defense of himself 
against corrupting youths of Athens. 

Dr. Wood realizes that by ousting Dr. Clark 
Kerr as President of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Governor Reagan and the Board of 
Regents have taken a long step toward ef- 
fecting what two years of disruption by Mario 
Savio and his fellow-wreckers of the New 
Left failed to accomplish—the undermining 
of one of the country’s most distinguished 
institutions of higher education, 

6. There is need for recognizing the shift- 
ing of status and population in our world. 

There has been a steady movement of peo- 
ple off the farms and into the growing in- 
dustrial and commercial areas. The growing 
numbers that first crowded into the cities 
have overflowed into the suburbs—into one 
suburb after another, stretching the urban 
area far beyond the boundaries of the central 
city and leading to the suburban sprawl, A 
major step in closing this gap has recently 
been taken. Thanks to the efforts of the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress, there now 
exists a solid blueprint—projected to 1975— 
of state and local public facility needs. 

It might have been Professor Wood but it 
was Lewis Mumford who wrote: “What makes 
the city in fact one is the common interest 
in justice and the common aim, that of 
pursuing the good life.’ He drew in turn 
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upon Aristotle, who wrote that the city 
“should be such as may enable the inhab- 
itants to live at once temperately and lib- 
erally in the enjoyment of leisure.” If we 
add the objective of rewarding and satisfy- 
ing work, we have a goal worthy of the 
efforts and work of this entire generation of 
Americans, 

7. There is need to encourage greater 
American leadership in the world community. 

“One of the great phenomena of the hu- 
man condition in the modern age,” Walter 
Lippmann said recently, “is the dissolution of 
the ancestral order, the erosion of established 
authority. . . Because modern man in his 
search for truth has turned away from kings, 
priests, commissars and bureaucrats. He is 
left, for better or worse, with the professors.” 
Yes, much of our idealism came from Pro- 
fessor Wood. 

America today occupies a most unique po- 
sition, one that has perhaps never before 
been conferred upon any other world power. 
On the one hand, America is the leading 
power, the world leader in a hundred different 
fields of human endeavor. In terms of na- 
tional prosperity, in terms of individual - 
ductivity, in terms of international phifan- 
thropy and commitment, in terms of con- 
crete contributions to the advancement of 
mankind the world over, we stand alone, 
unmatched, unrivaled by the achievements 
or the capabilities of any other nation. 

But to that story there is a parallel. In 
our determination to protect the national 
interests of South Vietnam, we also stand 
virtually alone. A mere handful of the world’s 
free nations has stepped forward with tangi- 
ble and moral support, And what of the rest 
of the world? They have chosen to follow 
one of two courses: the politically safe course 
of neutrality or the easy course of outright 
Opposition. This is to be regretted. 

8. There is need to make government serv- 
ice more inviting. 

Dr. Wood inspired many of us to devote 
a part of our lives in government service, and 
the United States Civil Service, like the old 
French Foreign Legion, is an excellent place 
to lose one’s identity, but its other virtues 
are less easy to discover. In the vast Sahara 
of government service the worker is beset 
by deadly conformity, conflicting loyalties 
and sniping from unseen enemies. 

9. There is need for maintaining a sane 
dialog in life. 

People have cited this to illustrate the 
problems one encounters in cross-cultural 
adaptation and the unwillingness of even the 
most scientifically oriented people to rely 
on empirically established fact. To Professor 
Wood a sane dialog is possible if the person 
maintains an open mind and operates in a 
democratic fashion, 

Dr. Wood has stood for the important prin- 
ciples of life that have relevance for our 
times. His social insights are remarkable. 
He recognizes that America’s dedication to 
freedom and equality can not be taken for 
granted. I shall always treasure the memory 
of the years that he was my teacher. I feel 
I can say with Kipling: 


“I have eaten your bread and your salt 
I have drunk your water and wine 
That death shall die once beside 
The lives you lived have made mine.“ 


Also, Just before Adlai Stevenson died, he 
was in New York prior to embarking for Ge- 
neva and London. On his bedside table was 
found.a printed page which he had marked. 
It was entitled Desiderata and was found in 
Old St. Paul's Church, Baltimore, dated 1692. 

I can think of nothing more appropriate 
for you of this generation, three centuries 
later, than this passage from Desiderata: 

“Go placidly amid the noise and the haste 
and learn what peace there may be in si- 
lence ... Speak your truth quietly and 
clearly; and listen to others, even the dull 
and ignorant; they too have their story ... 
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If you compare yourself with others you may 
become vain and bitter; for always there will 
be greater and lesser persons than yourself. 

“Enjoy your achievements as well as your 
plans. Keep interested in your career, how- 
ever humble; it is a real possession in the 
changing fortunes of time. Exercise caution 
in your business affairs; for the world is full 
of trickery. But let this not blind you to 
what virtue there is; many persons strive for 
high ideals; and everywhere life is full of 
heroism, 

“Be yourself. Especially do not feign affec- 
tion. Neither be cynical about love; for in 
the face of all aridity and disenchantment it 
is as perennial as the grass. Take kindly the 
counsel of the years, gracefully surrender- 
ing the things of youth, Nurture strength of 
spirit to shield you in sudden misfortune. 
But do not distress yourself with imaginings. 
Many fears are born of fatigue and loneliness. 
Beyond a wholesome discipline, be gentle 
with yourself. You are a child of the universe 
no less than the trees and the stars; you have 
a right to be here. And whether or not it is 
clear to you no doubt the universe is unfold- 
ing as it should. 

“Therefore be at peace with God, whatever 
you conceive Him to be. And whatever your 
labor and aspirations in the noisy confusion 
of life keep peace with your soul. With all its 
sham, drudgery and broken dreams, it is still 
a beautiful world.” 

In his beloved Walden, Henry David 
Thoreau must have had Dr. Wood in mind 
when he wrote many years ago a statement 
which I treasure and which I hope is one you 
will recall throughout your lifetime: 

“I know of no more encouraging fact than 
the unquestionable ability of man to ele- 
vate his life by conscious endeavor. It is some- 
thing to be able to paint a particular picture, 
or to carve a statue and so make a few ob- 
jects beautiful, but it is far more glorious 
to carve and paint the very atmosphere and 
the medium through which we look, which 
morally we can do. To effect the quality of 
the day, that is the highest of arts.” 

I have always found it stimulating to turn 
my attention to Dr. Rolla Franklin Wood, 
a great educational statesman, and it is es- 
pecially gratifying to do so now. He is a 
figure of heroic proportions in education, 
one who contributed notably in making 
American democracy a visible force. He 18 
destined to cast a long shadow. “And Every- 
body Said Amen!“ 


CONGRATULATIONS, DR. BROOKS 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recor and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, May 18, I paid a courtesy vis- 
it to Dr. Philip C. Brooks, director of the 
Truman Library, located in my home 
city of Independence, Mo. 

To my surprise, I learned Dr. Brooks 
was in the city of Washington to become 
the recipient of the distinguished service 
award from the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

Since then I have had the opportunity 
to review the program of the annual hon- 
or awards ceremony. I have observed 
that my good friend, Lawson B. Knott, 
Jr., administrator, during the program 
quite rightly concluded that the reputa- 
tion of GSA as an efficient and respon- 
sible arm of the executive branch is due 
to the capability, energy, and effective- 
ness of its employees. 
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From scanning the program, I learned 
there were several different classifica- 
tions of service awards ranging from that 
of distinguished service award to such 
titles as meritorious service, commenda- 
ble service, outstanding ratings, and su- 
perior performance. 

I was pleased to note that my distin- 
guished constituent, Dr. Philip C. Brooks, 
who has served as director of the Tru- 
man Library since 1957, which is a 
beautiful facility and part of the National 
Archives and Records Service, was one of 
the three recipients of the highest award 
granted at the annual honor awards 
ceremony. 

Among the achievements accomplished 
by Dr. Brooks since his appointment as 
first director of the Truman Library was 
to make all of the 5 million manu- 
script pages of the Truman papers 
available to researchers within 2 years of 
the opening of the library. Dr. Brooks 
then proceeded to collect the papers of 
associates of President Truman which 
has added over a hundred manuscript 
collections and more than 2 million 
documents to the library’s collection. 

It is gratifying to know that our 
library in Independence, Mo., has gained 
a national reputation as a scholarly in- 
stitution because of the Library for Na- 
tional and International Affairs which 
was launched by Dr. Brooks as a part of 
the Truman Library’s research activities. 
Furthermore, Dr. Brooks has been the 
moving force in the development of the 
Truman Library Museum. 

From personal experience, I know it is 
a fact that this outstanding facility in 
itself is one of the area’s foremost tourist 
attractions. As a fellow citizen of Inde- 
pendence I can speak from personal 
knowledge rather than hearsay that Dr. 
Brooks enjoys the most excellent rela- 
tions with the press and local govern- 
ment. His relations with the entire com- 
munity are exemplary. 

The citation presented carried the 
wording: 

Distinguished service as Director of the 
Harry S. Truman Library, Independence, Mis- 
souri, since June 1957 constitutes a notable 
contribution to the program of the National 
Archives and Records Service. 


I am most pleased to add my own 
words of praise to say he has handled 
with great skill all of the unusual prob- 
lems of a manuscript depository. Because 
of his friendly and cordial relations with 
students at the library and visitors to the 
museum, he has contributed immeasur- 
ably to the success of the Truman 
Library. Congratulations, Dr. Brooks. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR NATURALIZATION 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the coun- 
try was recently faced with the dis- 
tressing circumstance of a petitioner for 
naturalization who was fully eligible for 
that exalted privilege except for the fact 
that although she had fully complied 
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with all of the requirements for nat- 
uralization as the spouse of a U.S. citi- 
zen, her eligibility failed suddenly be- 
cause of the death, in action, of her 
husband in the Armed Forces, shortly 
before the final hearing on her petition. 

Under the existing law, this unfortu- 
nate result must follow because the 
spouse of a U.S. citizen who applies on 
that basis, with the accompanying ex- 
emptions from the usual requirements 
of law, must be a “spouse” right up until 
the final hearing on the petition when 
citizenship is conferred by the court. 
There is no provision for a person in the 
situation I have mentioned who becomes 
widowed just before the final hearing. 

In my view, provision should be made 
to permit the naturalization of the sur- 
viving spouse of a U.S. citizen who dies 
during the period the citizen spouse is 
in an active duty status in the Armed 
Forces of the United States. In that di- 
rection, last Thursday I introduced H.R. 
10135, a bill to amend the existing law. 
My bill would permit naturalization of 
such a person, male or female, upon 
compliance with the usual requirements 
of the naturalization law, except that the 
petitioner will be required to have resided 
in the United States for only 3 years 
after being lawfully admitted for perma- 
nent residence and to establish that he 
has lived in marital union with the de- 
ceased citizen spouse from the date of 
marriage until the date of death of the 
citizen spouse. 

My bill specifically declares that no 
specified period of physical presence 
within the United States, or residence 
within the State in which the petition 
is filed, or specified period during which 
the citizen spouse was a citizen, or speci- 
fied period of marital union with such 
citizen spouse, shall be required in re- 
spect to a petition for naturalization 
er the amendment provided by my 

I believe that there can be no question 
that the surviving spouse of a citizen 
who dies while on active duty in the 
Armed Forces should be given these ex- 
9 in order to permit naturaliza- 

on. 


FORCES OF DISCORD AT WORK IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST TODAY 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
obvious that the forces of discord are 
at work in the Middle East today. Arab 
regimes, for reasons of their domestic 
politics, are seeking to remedy their 
own internal instability by adventures 
abroad. Inevitably, the target for their 
agression becomes Israel. Mr. Speaker, 
Israel is a peace-loving country. It has 
never made war without serious provoca- 
tion, and I say that in full awareness of 
the events of 1956. Israel will not make 
war now unless it has absolutely no al- 
ternative. But we can be sure that, if 
called upon, Israel will respond to force 
with force—and will fight vigorously. 

According to the latest dispatches, 
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Premier Eshkol of Israel has offered to 
the Egyptian Government to withdraw 
Israeli forces from the Israel-Egypt 
frontier if President Nasser does the 
same. I note, Mr. Speaker, that Nasser’s 
apparent objective in these troubled days 
is to move to the brink of war, not to 
withdraw from it. I am hopeful that 
the Eshkol offer is accepted, but I am 
not optimistic. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider it essential at 
this juncture that the United States 
make use of its power and influence to 
restore the equalibrium in the Middle 
East. We Americans are both feared 
and respected in that area of the world. 
We have a fleet with Marines at the 
ready to be introduced into areas of ag- 
gression if needed. We must be prepared 
to back up our words with deeds. Our 
warnings will not go unheeded, by one 
side or the other. I call on the President 
to make known at once that we will 
not stand for an invasion of one coun- 
try by another in the Middle East. Our 
publicly stated commitment in 1950 
against tolerating aggression by any na- 
tion in the Middle East must be publicly 
reiterated. 

We have a commitment in the Middle 
East, Mr. Speaker. With Britain and 
France, we are committed to preserve 
the integrity of Israel. I am confident 
that we will not ignore that commit- 
ment. But, more important, I regard it 
as essential that there be no misunder- 
standing of our intentions. 

Innumerable wars have begun by mis- 
calculation. I fear that the Arab govern- 
ments will misunderstand our silence. 
We must not convey the impression that 
failure to renew our commitment pub- 
licly means we will be indifferent to it. 
Once the aggressors recognize that the 
United States is serious, they will see 
how important it is for them to desist 
from their hostile behavior. 

Finally, I ask, Mr. Speaker, that the 
American Government make overtures 
to the Government of the Soviet Union to 
cool off the situation in the Middle East 
if we have not already done so. We all 
know now that this has become a theater 
of the cold war, where the two blocs 
contend quietly for power and influence. 
But, Mr. Speaker, we have good reason to 
believe that the cold war has receded 
into history. This Government should 
notify the Soviet Government at once 
that it will use its good offices to reduce 
the chances of conflict in the Middle East 
if Moscow will do the same. While our 
eyes are fixed on a crisis on the opposite 
side of the globe, it is not inconceivable 
that world conflict could erupt inad- 
vertently in the eastern Mediterranean. 
The Soviet Union should be made to 
understand that possibility, along with 
the horrors that might ensue. 

Our Government, Mr. Speaker, is in a 
unique position to influence events in 
the direction of peace. I call upon the 
President to act before it is too late. 


IN A DIVERSE DISTRICT, THE 
PEOPLE SPEAK CLEARLY 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Under previous order of the House 
the gentleman from Virginia IMr. 
Scorr] is recognized for 30 minutes. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, this House 
should have “an immediate dependence 
on and an intimate sympathy with, the 
people,” according to one of Virginia’s 
famous sons, James Madison, in the 
Federalist Papers. He spoke of “the 
scheme of representation as a substitute 
for a meeting of the citizens in person.” 

I believe we all agree that the House 
of Representatives is closest to the peo- 
ple of all the parts of Federal Govern- 
ment. We, as Representatives, are here 
to listen to the voices of the people, to 
understand, and to do their bidding. 

We talk to the people who come in 
person to Capitol Hill. Some of us are 
fortunate enough to be able to go home 
each night to our districts, and to go out 
from our homes in the evenings and on 
the weekends to meet with the people. 
I have been grateful for the opportunity 
to meet a different group of people al- 
most every evening of the week in the 
Eighth District of Virginia. 

But try as we may, it is impossible to 
talk with every citizen of a congres- 
sional district and to learn his views. 
For that reason, many of us use the 
tool of the legislative questionnaire as 
a listening device. 

This spring, I sent almost 150,000 
questionnaires to homes in the district 
which sent me here. Answers have been 
received from more than 12 percent of 
these homes. 

Before giving you their answers, let 
me tell you about the people I am privi- 
leged to represent in the Congress. 

They are more than 525,000 citizens 
who live in a district which jumps rivers 
and fills three peninsulas. They are as 
diverse as America. 

They are Government workers and 
military officers who may be your neigh- 
bors in Fairfax County. They are oyster- 
men in Kilmarnock, beach-property 
owners in Colonial Beach, horsemen in 
Warrenton, insurance men in Leesburg, 
merchants in Fredericksburg, munitions 
workers at Dahlgren, menhaden fisher- 
men in Reedville, farmers in Wheatland, 
civilian workers at Quantico, housewives 
near Mount Vernon. Some of them work 
at the jet age gates of the United States, 
at Dulles International Airport. Some 
live in that most contemporary of towns, 
Reston. Some live at the foot of the Ap- 
palachians and some at the rim of the 
Chesapeake. Some live near our State 
capital in Hanover, Goochland, and 
Louisa Counties. Ours is water sports 
territory, cattle country, a center of 
tourism, hunt country. It is borderland, 
where Virginia meets Maryland and 
West Virginia. It is piedmont, and it is 
tidewater. 

In the Washington suburbs, many of 
the people of the Eighth District are wel- 
come newcomers. More than 25 percent 
of my constituents have moved to Vir- 
ginia during the last decade. 

One family in the Eighth District lives 
in a great house bought by their ances- 
tors nine generations ago, when it was 
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already 60 years old. Many other families 
received their questionnaires during 
their first weeks in new split levels where 
the yards were still bare and seeded. 

Nearly 22 percent of the people in the 
Eighth District are Negroes, 

More than half of the people in the 
Eighth District are no older than 34. 

People in the Eighth District have 
grown up with a concern for philosophies 
of government. This was the part of 
America which produced George Wash- 
ington, born at Wakefield in Westmore- 
land County. Men from our part of Vir- 
ginia were signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. One Eighth District 
county is the only one ever to send to 
Washington a President of the United 
States and the Vice President who suc- 
ceeded him, William Henry Harrison and 
John Tyler. 

A Fredericksburg councilman helped 
to establish this Nation in foreign af- 
fairs. He was James Monroe, who held 
more high public offices than any Ameri- 
can before or since, all beginning as an 
attorney in Fredericksburg. 

Religion was an early factor in the life 
of our counties, and continues so. We be- 
long to many churches and are over- 
whelmingly a religious people. The Bap- 
tists and Methodists are the greatest in 
numbers. 

We have a history of commerce and 
seafaring. John Paul Jones first lived 
in America with his brother in Fred- 
ericksburg, and pioneer oceanographer 
Matthew Fontaine Maury was born 
nearby. 

Our district knows about war and de- 
fense. The soil of these 20 counties has 
felt the feet of many soldiers, of more 
armies than have been concentrated on 
any other part of America. We have 
known invasion and occupation. 

Guerrilla warfare is not new to us. 
Indian massacres created a no man’s 
land of part of our area, until the tough 
tenacity of the frontier men carried out 
what today we would call “pacification” 
of the area. 

Men of my district marched with Gen- 
eral Braddock and young George Wash- 
ington in the French and Indian War. 
British soldiers camped on our soil dur- 
ing the Revolution and Benedict Arnold 
led an army ashore in Charles City 
County. 

I might add that the flag burners’ de- 
fiance toward patriotism is nothing new 
to us, either. As a gesture of insult to- 
ward patriotism, Benedict Arnold’s men 
stacked and burned the family portraits 
of the patriotic Harrison family at Berke- 
ley. The 18th century Berkeley violence 
was at a plantation in Charles City 
County. 

We have known insurrection. Bacon’s 
Rebellion sprang from our area. 

The Civil War, fought when America 
had far fewer people, killed more Ameri- 
cans than have been lost in any of our 
other wars. That bloody conflict spilled 
its occupying armies across our counties, 
and its history is recorded at Manassas 
and elsewhere in our district. 

But though we know what the past 
contributed to making the America of 
1967, we do not live in that past. For the 
people of the historic Eighth District are 
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young people. The median age of my con- 
stituents is 25.1 years. These are people 
who will spend their maturity in a new 
America. 

Now that I have described the people 
of the district I would like to tell you 
what they are saying. 

The people of the Eighth District an- 
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swered enthusiastically when I asked for 
their opinions. The questionnaire was 
made concise for their convenience in 
answering and I hoped that many would 
find time to make additional comment, 
and they did. A tremendous number 
wrote me detailed letters of their feelings 
of their concern. One man took the time 
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to write 16 handwritten pages of cogent 
opinion. 

A lady in Alexandria wrote: 

This is the first recollection I have of such 
contact by a Congressman of this district. 


Mr. Speaker, I insert the full results 
of the questionnaire in the RECORD at 
this point: 


Legislative questionnaire, spring 1967, Representative William L. Scott, 8th District, Virginia 


(Figures are percentages) 


Defense_.......-- 
Foreign aid. 
rati 
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I would like to point out, Mr. Speaker, 
some of the areas where opinion seemed 
strongest. 

The greatest intensity of feeling was 
on the subject of Government spending. 
The question: Should Government 
spending be cut? The answers: Yes, 93 
percent; No, 7 percent. 

A Vienna lady said: 

I feel the single most important thing for 
the Government to do is cut spending. 


Where should the cuts come? In for- 
eign aid, said 88 percent. In welfare and 
poverty programs, said 80 percent. In 
beautification, said 70 percent. 

Where should cuts not be made? Not 
in defense, said 80 percent. Not in high- 
ways, said 83 percent. Not in education, 
said 81 percent of these voters. 

The Eighth District is in the part of 
the Nation where the American system 
of education began. Nearly 20 percent of 
its present population is in the school 
system. And in this district where edu- 
cation is of such concern, the people are 
distressed at the difficulties some coun- 
ties are experiencing because of the 
harsh guidelines being laid down by the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

Seventy-three percent of the people 
answered ‘Yes’ to the question, Do you 
favor a tax credit for some portion of 
the college tuition payment?” I agree, 
Mr. Speaker, that we should give an 
added incentive and encouragement to 
pare nts to send their children to col- 

ege. 

In answer to the question, “Do you 
favor the proposed Salem Church Dam 
on the Rappahannock River?” an over- 
whelming 83 percent said, “Yes.” I in- 
troduced a bill to authorize this dam 
and the results indicate it is the most 
wanted Federal project in the Eighth 
District. Such a dam has been long 
needed and is recommended by the Chief 
of Engineers of the Department of the 
Army, and I certainly urge that it be 


given early consideration by this House. 
The request of 83 percent of the people 
of a congressional district should not be 
ignored, Mr. Speaker. 

I joined with other Members of this 
body in introducing a bill to turn over 
to the States a fixed percentage of the 
returns from the individual Federal in- 
come tax with no strings attached. 

The people endorsed this plan by 68 
percent in favor to 32 percent opposed 
when asked about it on our question- 
naire, justifying the position of the 
sponsors. 

Eighty-five percent answered no“ 
when asked, “Do you favor the increase 
in income taxes proposed by the Presi- 
dent?” 

They replied that cutting of expenses 
rather than increasing taxes is the only 
answer. 

The matter of taxation and inflation 
drew a great deal of comment from these 
civic-minded citizens, willing to pay a 
fair share of taxes, but finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to pay greater 
amounts. 

One lady wrote: 

The middle-income workingman today is 
far worse off than either the wealthy or the 
low income man. 


Her family’s answer, she said, had 
been for her to leave her children and go 
back to work. 


A mother has to work to help make an 
honest living for her children and feed and 
clothe them properly. But when a mother 
works, her children do not get the attention 
they need from her. 


A lady wrote from Alexandria: 

Any country that does not have a pros- 
perous middle class does not have a prosper- 
ous country. I am afraid that the middle 
class is on its way out. 


Another woman wrote: 


We, the poor, do not need extra taxes. It 
is appalling how little we actually have for 
the many years of taxation. 


Many of the people wrote of their dif- 
ficulties in making ends meet, not in a 
complaining way Mr. Speaker, but in a 
search to find the answers to the in- 
flation in which we find ourselves. 

Opinion was, interestingly, rather 
evenly divided on the question “Do you 
approve of the administration’s policy 
on the war in Vietnam?” The complexity 
of the issue obviously makes a simple 
yes or no answer difficult, but most of 
those who answered made additional 
comment. I received a full range of 
thought, from one woman’s “Do more 
bombing in the North” to an Army lieu- 
tenant’s discussion of his deep concern 
for the moral issues involved. 

The majority of comments would agree 
with those of a lady in Vienna who 
wrote: 

The administration’s policy in Vietnam 
has never been made plain. 


A professor of law who lives near 
McLean wrote: 


We cannot afford a defeat in Vietnam. 
The great criticism of the administration's 
policy is that it has never been succinctly 
stated to the American people. 


Aman in Alexandria wrote: 

The greatest weakness of Administration 
policy in Vietnam seems to be the failure to 
answer the arguments of distinguished, re- 
sponsible critics. 

Instead, the attitude seems to be, “If you 
don't agree with us 90 percent, you are un- 
patriotic. Imposing this attitude on the 
country would be worse than losing Viet- 


This man discussed the pros and cons 
in his answer and concluded: 


If this answer seems disorganized, it is 
such because of the condition of my think- 
ing on this issue. 


A Marine combat veteran of World 
War II with a son of draft age wrote: 


Fight or get out. If we are going to fight, 
let's fight to win. 
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The comment from a man in Lan- 
caster was: 

I don’t believe we should have become in- 
volved in the first place, but we are. I believe 
we are so deeply committed that we have no 
choice but to fight to win. 


Mr. Speaker, in my opinion the people 
of my district and the entire country 
are tired of the so-called peace demon- 
strators, the flag burners, and those who 
tear up their draft cards. 

They are overwhelmingly in favor of 
an all out offensive to win the war, 
without the use of nuclear weapons. 

I think these comments from the peo- 
ple deserve to be heard in the House, and 
I thank the people of the Eighth District 
of Virginia for giving me the benefit of 
their views and the membership of the 
House for permitting me to share them 
with you. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of my district 
have spoken out clearly. It is a diverse 
district and I believe representative of 
the feeling of the people of the entire 
country. As the body of government 
closest to the people, I hope this House 
will respond and truly represent their 
wishes. 


GROWING DANGER IN THE NEAR 
EAST 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, like so 
many of our fellow Americans, I am 
gravely concerned over the growing dan- 
ger of war in the Near East, as a conse- 
quence of Syria’s terrorism, the expulsion 
of U.N. expeditionary forces, and the 
massing of Egyptian military might on 
Israel's frontier. Regretfully the United 
Nations acted overhastily in pulling out 
its forces. 

In this crisis Israel turns to the United 
States and asks us to fulfill our long- 
standing commitments. Our country 
should take a strong position that we will 
stand for no aggression and will oppose 
the threats to Israel from Syria, Iraq, 
the UAR and other Arab States. 

I have called on the President and the 
Secretary of State to be consistent in ad- 
hering to our pronounced policy so fre- 
quently expressed by Secretary Rusk that 
ao unchecked is aggression un- 

eashed.” 


FLAGRANT MISUSE OF POVERTY 
PROGRAM FUNDS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Harpy). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Hunt] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, from the very 
inception of the 90th Congress it be- 
came evident that the money-spending 
programs of the present administration 
needed considerable investigation. It has 
been said many times that our Govern- 
ment should be operated on a business- 
like basis. Early in the session the Con- 
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gress was asked to raise the national debt 
ceiling by billions of dollars and now we 
are told again that another request to 
raise it by billions of dollars was in the 
offing. A $25 billion deficit is now esti- 
mated. 

It would appear to me that the waste 
of taxpayers’ money has become alarm- 
ing and that we do not pay enough at- 
tention to the many varied and overlap- 
ping projects. Permit me to call to your 
attention a flagrant misuse of poverty 
program funds. 

The New Jersey Community Action 
Training Institute, under the direction of 
Mr. Barry A. Passett, operates under a 
$451,000 Federal grant for the purpose of 
training antipoverty workers. 

It now appears that a 10-page bro- 
chure, which Mr. Passett contemplates 
distributing to all community action pro- 
grams, neighborhood centers, and other 
antipoverty organizations in New Jersey, 
represents the only accomplishment of 
this organization. 

The brochure urges a letterwriting 
campaign in favor of increased social se- 
curity, the model cities program, Teach- 
er Corps, Headstart and other programs 
put forward by the Johnson administra- 
tion. 

Iam extremely disturbed to learn that 
Federal poverty funds are being used to 
prepare a brochure which represents 
nothing more than a political action 
program in favor of the Democratic ad- 
ministration. 

I would like to know just how this 
brochure serves to train antipoverty 
workers in New Jersey which is the 
reason the institute was created and 
funded with Federal moneys. 

This brochure represents a very crafty 
attempt to muster support for Demo- 
cratic programs and I resent the use of 
poverty funds for this purpose. 

Naturally I am very interested in 
knowing how my constitutents feel about 
legislation and in this regard I have just 
completed a districtwide poll on key 
issues such as Vietnam, the proposed 6- 
percent surtax, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and other policy matters. Inci- 
dentally, this poll was conducted at no 
cost to the Government. 

However, the use of Federal antipov- 
erty money to organize letterwriting 
campaigns in favor of administration- 
sponsored programs is an outright sham 
and an insult to the integrity of every 
Member of the Congress. 

Every Congressman welcomes letters 
from his constituents. These letters serve 
as sensitive guidelines on programs un- 
der consideration. However, from the 
amount of mail that I receive each day 
and the amount of mail received by my 
colleagues, I can see no evidence that the 
people need a federally sponsored train- 
ing course on how to write to your Con- 
gressman. 

I feel very strongly about the war on 
poverty and I believe that we should do 
all in our power to help those who have 
been less fortunate. However, I fail to 
see how this particular program is help- 
ing the poor to help themselves. I am 
convinced that the money used in the 
preparation of this brochure, for print- 
ing and mailing, could be put to much 
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better use than that proposed by Mr. 
Passett. 

It is my judgment that this brochure 
represents nothing more than a club 
placed in the hands of poverty officials 
to be used indiscriminately against every 
member of the New Jersey delegation. 

If the purpose of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity is the establishment 
of Democratic political action commit- 
tees at the State level, then I believe Mr. 
Shriver should have the courage to say 


so. 

This is just another case in the grow- 
ing list of examples of how Federal— 
and I might add taxpayers’—money is 
being misused in the fight on the war on 
poverty. 

Mr. Passett’s action in this particular 
case is reprehensible and I believe that 
he owes every member of the New Jersey 
delegation—Democrats and Republicans 
alike—an explanation. To say the least, 
it certainly represents a classic example 
of bad judgment. 

Let the Recorp reflect that I have 
been, and continue to be, in favor of vari- 
ous segments of the poverty program in- 
cluding the establishment of neighbor- 
hood centers and Headstart. 

But I strenuously object to the use of 
poverty funds for the creation of a pri- 
vate lobby for the Johnson administra- 
tion. If this program is permitted to con- 
tinue, it will set a precedent for poverty 
workers in the other 49 States to follow. 

If one has any doubts that this is 
nothing more than a poorly disguised 
attempt by the Johnson administration 
to obtain grassroots support with Fed- 
eral funds for the President’s program, 
then one only need examine the publica- 
tion in question. 

I believe Mr. Passett owes the entire 
New Jersey delegation an explanation 
and I am demanding an investigation 
into the affairs of the training institute. 
I am also requesting some type of ex- 
planation from Mr. Shriver as to why 
the institute was permitted to proceed 
with this program. 

Taxpayers are entitled to know how 
their money is being spent. They have 
been told that the various poverty com- 
munity action committees are private in- 
stitutions but let it be known that all 
poverty commissions and committees can 
only function by appropriation of the 
Federal tax dollar. In my humble estima- 
tion this places them well within the 
Federal purview and they are account- 
able to all citizens who carry the tax 
load in this Nation. 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION 
SHOULD BE GIVEN IN BLOCK 
GRANTS TO STATE GOVERN- 
MENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. Bray] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, extension of 
the present education legislation will 
continue the practice of the Federal Gov- 
ernment giving money directly to local 
school boards after their individual pro- 
grams have received Federal approval. 
No concept is more dear to the bureau- 
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cratic heart. No concept is more suscep- 
tible to waste, inefficiency and redtape. 
No concept is more insidious in its steady 
encroachment upon State, county, and 
local authority. 

We can turn from this path in the 
education bill now before the House and 
approve a system by which Federal funds 
will be given in block grants to State 
governments, which in turn will decide 
where the money is to go. This is alien 
to the bureaucratic dream, but is less 
wasteful and more in the American tra- 
dition of State and local control over 
education. 

However, money alone is not the an- 
swer, and a prime example is found right 
here in the District of Columbia. On April 
19, 1967, Dr. Jerome Wiesner, former 
science adviser to President Kennedy, 
blasted Congress for its neglect of Wash- 
ington public schools over the last 20 
and “‘perhaps 100” years. The situation, 
he said, was one of the great scandals of 
this country.” 

Has Congress been so stingy? For 
1964-65 the District was first in per pupil 
expenditure of all cities in the United 
States between 500,000 and 1,000,000 
population. For 1965-66, the District was 
second in per pupil expenditure for all 
cities over 500,000; the first was New 
York. In 1967, District of Columbia per 
pupil expenditures are $558; this is a 
24-percent increase over the 1964 level 
of $452. 

Comparing the District and my home 
State of Indiana, on per pupil expendi- 
tures, we find the following: 1963-64, 
the District, $511; Indiana, $450. 1965- 
66: the District, $606; Indiana, $540. 
Estimated for 1966: the District, $578; 
Indiana, $512. Estimated 1966-67: the 
District, $705; Indiana, $580. 

Indiana not only does more with less 
money but depends more on its own re- 
sources to raise the necessary revenue. 
The average real property tax rate for 
Indiana is over 7 percent; rates of 9 and 
11 percent are not uncommon for many 
areas. The District’s rate is 2.9 percent. 

In fiseal year 1966, Indiana paid $1.56 
in Federal taxes for every dollar it re- 
ceived from the Federal Government. 
The District, in contrast, paid 53 cents 
in taxes for every Federal dollar. Only 
10 other States paid less. 

District total elementary and second- 
ary enroliment for 1965-66 was seventh 
from the bottom in ranking all the States. 
However, for the same period, in 
amounts received from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for education, the District was 
23d from the bottom. 

There is no question but that there is 
an active, aggressive plan in the Federal 
bureaucracy to take over, from the peo- 
ple, community, and State, more and 
more control of our schools. This inten- 
tion was well set out in an editorial in 
the New Republic, of January 9, 1961, 
and copied in the Washington Post of 
January 22, 1961, both of these period- 
icals being strong advocates of more 
Federal control. 

This article accurately describes the 
thinking of those who call for more Fed- 
eral control of education. After con- 
demning “myopic local school boards” 
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and “self-seeking State legislators” the 
editorial states: 

Americans are still shackled by the Jef- 
fersonian untruth that the best government 
governs least, and that central government 
is worst of all. . The tradition of the New 
England town meeting which still haunts 
the national imagination whenever “local 
control” is mentioned bears little re- 
semblance to the conventions of local fat- 
cats to whom we are actually entrusting our 
children’s future. 


There is no elected school board in the 
District of Columbia that would be re- 
sponsive to the wishes of local taxpay- 
ers. No parent has any authority over 
what is going on. The Washington school 
system should be the ultimate in every 
educational bureaucrat’s dream. But 
something seems to have gone wrong: 
the District of Columbia school system 
is about as free from local taxpayer 
pressure as a Federal-control advocate 
could wish, but the same voices that call 
for more Federal control constantly de- 
plore the results of the system. The Dis- 
trict receives the most money per pupil, 
yet all that we hear is that Washington 
has the worst schools in the United 
States. 

The proposed amendment to the com- 
mittee bill, which would take effect in 
fiscal year 1969, would insure three major 
things. No State would receive less than 
it received in fiscal year 1968; in fact, 
all but New York and the District of 
Columbia would receive more. Indiana’s 
share would go from $41.7 million, to over 
$76 million. Cities would continue to re- 
ceive equitable treatment. Private schools 
are guaranteed as much assistance as 
they now receive. 

Major inequities of present legislation 
would be removed. Indiana presently re- 
ceives $38 per pupil from the Federal 
Government. The District of Columbia, 
with the highest per capita personal in- 
come in the country, receives $184. The 
part of the administration bill covering 
educational aid to the disadvantaged 
gives New York eight times as much 
money as Indiana, yet New York has 
only three times as many poor children. 

And, perhaps most important of all, 
under the amendment’s system of block 
grants to the States, with a minimum of 
strings attached, the money would be put 
directly into the hands of those who are 
most closely acquainted with the prob- 
lems of their own areas. 

However, we cannot solve the problem 
of education by money alone. Schools 
must be made places of instruction and 
learning. Pupils are there to be taught 
and not shuffled around as pieces in a 
sociological jigsaw puzzle. 

State, county, and local officials must 
be given the support and backing neces- 
sary so they will not be inclined to bow 
to noisy demands of pressure groups. 
Terror tactics and rampant hoodlumism 
must be stopped. The lessons of disci- 
pline and respect for law and order must 
be an integral part of the education 
process. 

Adoption of the amendment is the 
first step away from more Federal au- 
thority and control. It is turning away 
from concepts leading to busing, chang- 
ing school districts to attain racial bal- 
ance, tampering with textbooks, Gov- 
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ernment control of educational materials, 
Federal standards for teachers, and ulti- 
mate destruction of the neighborhood 
school. 

It is turning away from a trend that 
can lead to complete and total regimen- 
tation of the young. The next thing we 
would hear would be Federal uniforms, 
Federal preschool registration, Federal 
assignment to a course of study, all 
based on Federal needs. Federal schools, 
to compete with local schools, have 
already been proposed. Where does it 
stop, unless we vote to stop it here to- 
day? If the States wish to turn every 
last bit of their authority over to the 
Federal Government, then following the 
ia ile plan will mean exactly 

at. 

As a boy, I looked up to and respected 
my teachers as sources of wisdom, guid- 
ance, and authority, second only to my 
parents. A teacher must be free to teach 
and a student must be free to learn. 
Unless we reject the administration’s 
plan and restore education to its true 
purpose, we will risk educational chaos. 


FOREIGN DIPLOMATS BEWARE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, along with 
other Members of the House I thought 
we had disposed of the administration 
plan for an international center and 
chancery enclave in adopting H.R. 6638 
on April 10, 1967, without a single opposi- 
tion vote. However, we apparently failed 
to reckon with and fully to realize the re- 
sourcefulness of the Texas gas and oil 
interests which appear now to be engaged 
in a bold move to reverse the action of 
the House on that occasion. 

Now I have a letter on White House 
stationery signed by Stephen J. Pollack, 
the President’s Adviser for National 
Capital Affairs, which states that: 

It is my understanding that hearings in 
the House will start in the near future. 


The letter is dated May 17, 1967. 

It is high time this House took time 
to unmask and uncover the behind-the- 
scenes forces which are hard at work in 
a bold maneuver to overturn the earlier 
House action. Apparently there are no 
limits to the willingness of this admin- 
istration to accommodate its friends and 
financial contributors. The move to over- 
turn last month’s action by the House 
establishes an unfortunate and unde- 
sirable precedent, so that any time the 
House acts on a matter in a way which 
touches the pocketbook of one of its 
more potent backers it will send up a 
new bill specifically designed to go to a 
committee which it controls and where 
the action it seeks to benefit its friends 
and supporters can be obtained. The 
point is, are we going to stand idly by 
and accept this new order of things with- 
out protest or are we going to maintain 
the historic authority of the House? I 
do not think we should permit or be a 
party to proposals and actions delib- 
erately designed to circumvent and over- 
turn the decisions of the Congress. 

The administration should tell us not 
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only who is back of this effort to reverse 
the April 10 vote on the chancery issue 
and the administration plan to provide 
subsidized locations for international or- 
ganizations, hotels, office buildings, res- 
taurants, shops, and an international 
drinking club, but who the developers 
and operators of this complex will be. 
We have not been told, and the citizens 
have been brushed off by the adminis- 
tration when they have tried to find out. 
The Washington Post of May 16 re- 
ported, under the title “NW Residents 
Assail Plan for Chanceries,” that one 
property owner in an area sought by the 
White House and the State Department 
had: “insistently queried NCPC—Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission— 
Director Charles H. Conrad on who had 
advised the State Department on the 
plan. Conrad brushed him off during the 
regular question period and in an ex- 
change afterward.” 

Recently a second site has won ad- 
ministration backing, according to a 
number of reports. A brochure prepared 
by the well-known Washington architect 
with White House and State Department 
connections, Chloethiel Woodard Smith, 
calls for the use of the McLean Gardens 
housing project “to provide suitable sites 
for chanceries and the headquarters of 
the Organization of American States and 
the Inter-American Development Bank.” 

The questionable advantages of this 
site include the probability that Con- 
gress can be bypassed entirely and, in 
fact, ignored completely for, again ac- 
cording to the brochure— 

The owner proposed to offer the tract to 
the U.S, Government in exchange for the 
note now being held by the Treasury for 
$19,400,000, secured in part by McLean Gar- 
dens. It is believed that this transaction 
could be executed without special author- 
izing legislation by the Congress. 


This particular proposal was explored 
in some depth by the Sunday Star of 
May 14, in a major article which re- 
ported that the use of this middle- 
income housing project for such purposes 
would result in the unwarranted dis- 
placement of 2,000 or more persons and 
demolition of much needed middle- 
income housing. 

It now appears that a well-known and 
highly paid Washington lobbyist, with 
White House and Texas gas and oil con- 
nections of long standing, is a leading 
sponsor of the McLean Gardens site and 
has obtained the blessing and approval 
of the President for its use, which would 
help settle an estate. Needless to say, 
there may be some reason to doubt that 
the settlement sought would benefit the 
American taxpayers any more than does 
the oil depletion allowance. This partic- 
ular lobbyist is not only interested in 
settling this estate to the maximum ad- 
vantage of its heirs, but is also interested 
in blocking even the consideration of 
other sites with superior advantage by 
the Organization of American States and 
a number of foreign governments, despite 
the fact that the savings to American 
taxpayers of other sites may be very 
great and the advantages of other sites 
from the point of view of our Govern- 
ment may be many. This viewpoint was 
advanced in a recent letter included in 
these remarks, which says in part: 
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Recently, the 20% -aere Tregaron Estate 
entered the picture when its owner offered 
it to the OAS. We have learned that an 
all-out effort within the Administration is 
being made to prevent the OAS from locating 
on the Tregaron Estate. This all-out block- 
ing action is spearheaded by the Texas oil 
lobbyist who presented the McLean Gardens 
proposal to President Johnson, who has 
teamed up with the State Department with 
the blessing of the President. The American 
taxpayers will lose if this blocking effort 
succeeds. OAS use of Tregaron would elimi- 
nate the need for the chancery enclave at 
Washington Circle, as would the use of me 
sites provided in H.R. 6638. The 
Estate could be acquired for $3,500,000, Wulle 
the acreage sought by President Johnson at 
Washington Circle would cost about 
$4,000,000 an acre. Washington Circle would 
cost 20 times as much per acre as Tregaron 
or the sites provided by H.R. 6638. 


There are equally disturbing reports 
that this Presidential emissary, with the 
backing of his Texas gas and oil bosses, 
has laid the law down to the OAS in no 
uncertain terms that the only sites it 
will be permitted to consider for the lo- 
cation of its headquarters are the Seal- 
test Dairy industrial site and the McLean 
Gardens housing project site. 

The record revealed to date under- 
scores the fact that the administration 
has been less than frank with the Ameri- 
can people about the real factors in- 
volved in its proposed International Cen- 
ter. While we have been given lists re- 
peatedly of the foreign governments the 
State Department hopes will either relo- 
cate into, or be forced into, the proposed 
International Center enclave, we have 
not been given even a hint of the inter- 
national organizations for which it is 
seeking sites and supporting facilities, or 
who the developers and operators are 
who will build, develop, and operate the 
subsidized hotels, office buildings, restau- 
rants, shops, and the international 
drinking club. The administration, in 
fact, has been unusually coy about this 
aspect of its proposal, and its failure to 
mention a single builder or developer 
gives weight to the views of those who 
think there is something shady and un- 
derhanded about the project which will 
be to the disadvantage of the American 
taxpayers who will be called upon to foot 
the entire bill. 

THE INTERNATIONAL DRINKING CLUB AND THE 
PARKING FACILITIES TO BE PROVIDED IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL CENTER ARE KING-SIZED 
Upon examination of the plans for the 

international drinking club and the 

parking facilities which will be provided 
by President Johnson’s plan for the In- 
ternational Center, which appears on 
page 55 of the $8,000,000,000 comprehen- 
sive plan for the Nation’s Capital pre- 
pared by the National Capital Planning 

Commission, it becomes clear that both 

are to be mammoth and king-sized in 

their proportions. The House, in adopt- 
ing H.R. 6638, took a dim view of both. 

It was completely unpersuaded as to the 

need for such facilities, and failed to 

subsidize them. All of us have experi- 
enced difficulty in finding public parking 
space back home as well as in Washing- 
ton, especially during the peak hours 
when everyone else is looking for parking 
space at the same time. But, then, of 
course, no reasonable person expects 
every car in the city to be able to be in 
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the same place at the same time either 

in our own country or overseas. 

It is high time we asked ourselves 
again, as we did when we adopted H.R. 
6638, where the subsidies will stop if we 
are to subsidize parking garages, and 
international drinking clubs, hotels, 
office buildings, restaurants, and shops 
which already are established in abun- 
dant supply in Washington without 
hanet of subsidies or other taxpayer 

ds. 

IMPORTANT RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PROVIDING 
SITES FOR THE OAS AND CHANCERY USE IG- 
NORED BY THE WHITE HOUSE AND STATE 
DEPARTMENT 
Among the questions which this Con- 

gress should be asking the State Depart- 

ment and the White House are why they 
have failed to act on these significant 
recommendations which appear on page 

53 of the comprehensive plan, which 

would not cost the taxpayers a single 

dollar, and which would not displace 
families, jobs, businesses, or result in 
major tax losses: 

Current regulations governing the location 
of chanceries should be reexamined to seek 
a means of providing a choice of locations 
for those foreign governments desiring to 
establish new chanceries. 

The representational offices of foreign gov- 
ernments, together with smaller offices of 
international organizations, could be suitable 
occupants of the large town houses close to 
the central employment area which have be- 
come too expensive for residential use but 
which should be preserved to lend diversity 
to the development character of the central 
area. 

Limited portions of the area between Mas- 
sachusetts and Florida Avenues west of 16th 
Street are likely candidates for such desig- 
nation. 


These are precisely the provisions in- 
cluded in H.R. 6638 in which the White 
House and the State Department are now 
engaged in an intricate and highly costly 
maneuver to circumvent entirely. 

GHETTO ATMOSPHERE OF ENCLAVES 


The Congress should also ask the White 
House and the State Department why 
they, themselves, have refused to heed 
the sound advice given to the Congress 
by Ambassador Angier Biddle Duke in 
August 1962, when he denounced em- 
bassy and chancery enclaves for their 
“ghetto atmosphere.” The Evening Star 
of April 13, 1967, accurately described, 
in an editorial, the International Center 
sought by President Johnson as “tightly 
controlled.” 

At hearings in 1962 on amendments to 
the Foreign Service Buildings Act, held 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Ambassador Angier Biddle Duke 
condemned all diplomatic enclaves on the 
sound grounds that they would “tend to 
unnecessarily confine us all around the 
world.” He added: 

In the majority of cases we are not so con- 
fined in the enclave, and I think that it is 
better for us to be out among, and mix with, 
the people than to have a ghetto atmosphere 
for American personnel confined to a diplo- 
matic area. That does not fulfill the objec- 
tives of our foreign policy, and I hope that 


we would not get into this situation by en- 
forcing it here in the District of Columbia. 


The historie practice of foreign gov- 
ernments in locating their chanceries, 
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embassies, and personnel throughout the 

Nation’s Capital will be forcibly ended if 

the Congress adopts the “tightly con- 

trolled” diplomatic enclave sought by 

President Johnson, 

THE HIDDEN COSTS IN THE PROPOSED INTERNA- 
TIONAL CENTER 


The visual details of the proposed In- 
ternational Center sought by the Presi- 
dent will be resplendent indeed, and are 
set forth on page 52 of the $8 billion 
comprehensive plan where we find this 
priceless nugget of information: 

The blocks between M and N Streets from 
New Hampshire Avenue to Rock Creek Park 
would form the heart of the center. Here 
there would be a central core of development 
on a raised plaza, As the focus of the core, 
several office buildings would house special 
missions and international organizations and 
could serve for interim chancery use. In ad- 
dition, an international club might be estab- 
lished as a center for diplomatic functions, 
with meeting and reception facilities. Be- 
neath the central plaza, underground garages 
would furnish ample parking for personnel 
employed in the center and for visitors. 


It would be safe to say that even if the 
central core of development were to be 
placed on a raised plaza 50 feet high it 
could not lift this get-rich-quick land de- 
velopment scheme above the morass of 
financial intrigue which is its major rea- 
son for being. The commercial parking 
to be provided more than equals the 
amount of chancery parking to be pro- 
vided, and it is readily apparent from 
this, and many other aspects of the plan 
which are now becoming known, that it 
is primarily commercial in nature, and 
that the chanceries are included in the 
main to provide the sweetener and the 
come-on needed to try and persuade the 
Congress to adopt and fund this boon- 
doggle. 

The administration plainly is not seek- 
ing a consensus among the American 
voters and taxpayers regarding this In- 
ternational Center proposal, or levelling 
with them as to its costs, its deficiencies, 
or the merits, or lack of such, of the pro- 
moters and developers who will benefit 
from it immediately, the operators who 
are already lined up to manage it, or the 
political party whose coffers will ulti- 
mately benefit from it if the Congress 
enacts it into law. 

It is up to the Congress to get definitive 
answers about who the shadowy char- 
acters are in the background with their 
fingers in this pie, and who the fast- 
buck boys are who are promoting this 
plan and stand to be enriched by it. The 
Congress should demand answers, and 
make it perfectly plain to the adminis- 
tration that it does not intend to be 
brushed off, put off, denied answers, or 
to buy this gold brick. 

It is clear, in any event, that the trum- 
peted needs of the OAS are the key to this 
project, and that there is an underhanded 
and unworthy effort underway to deny 
the OAS any opportunity to locate where 
it would go if given a free choice of sites. 
The administration is exerting pressure, 
with the export aid of the Texas oil lobby, 
both overtly and covertly, to keep the 
OAS in line and to force it to accept 
either the industrial Sealtest Dairy site or 
the somewhat less expensive McLean 
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Gardens site for its headquarters 
building. 

The Congress should insist on knowing 
all there is to know about this project 
immediately. If we are provided all of the 
information, instead of just that part of 
the information which supports the ad- 
ministration view, we will find that there 
is no justification at all for further hear- 
ings, or further action by the House on 
behalf of this high handed, enormously 
expensive, and unprincipled plan which 
seeks to impose on foreign governments 
the ghetto atmosphere of a diplomatic 
enclave here which they have never im- 
posed on us in their countries. A District 
of Columbia citizen-leader has suggested 
that the principal motive, or one of the 
principal motives, of the plan’s propon- 
ents may be to obtain campaign funds. 
In view of the several weeks’ efforts in 
the Senate to provide funds for partisan 
political purposes at the expense of the 
American taxpayers there would seem to 
be valid grounds for this point of view. 
This citizen-leader writes: 

We have heard about pay-offs and hidden 
funds for the political party in power in the 
D. C. Stadium, the Rayburn House Office 
Building and the other structures which have 
been built in recent years and we under- 
stand these hidden funds are enormous. The 
Rayburn House Office Building was originally 
estimated at $60,000,000 and has actually cost 
so far over $125,000,000. It isn’t completed 

et. 
2 The International Center was originally 
estimated by the Federal Government to cost 
$50,000,000 for land alone, but is sure to end 
up costing the American taxpayers $170,000,- 
000 for land alone, and as much as $500,000- 
000 to complete. For instance, the plan calls 
for 10-acres of underground parking. The 
Washington Circle site is located on a solid 
rock base. It cost in excess of $40 a cubic yard 
to blast and remove the rock for the Wash- 
ington Hilton Hotel site a few years ago, and 
the costs have risen sharply since then along 
with all other construction costs. The com- 
pleted cost of the underground parking and 
the substructure will be in the range of $200 
to $300 a square foot, according to knowledge- 
able leaders in the construction industry who 
are experts in these aspects of construction. 

We ask your help in our fight to save homes 
and jobs and small businesses of citizens 
of the Nation’s Capital, and to save the 
American taxpayers the hundreds of millions 
of dollars which are involved in this Admin- 
istration boondoggle. 


The National Capital Planning Com- 
mission is required to present its com- 
prehensive plan to the citizens of the Na- 
tion’s Capital, but it has signally failed 
to present the plan for the International 
Center to the 40 employers and the 5,000 
employees in the Washington Circle area 
it would displace, or even notify them of 
the presentations it has made, and has 
significantly held some of its presenta- 
tions at out-of-the-way places far re- 
moved from the Washington Circle area 
most affected by the International Center 
plan. Could it be because some of the 
facts about this bizarre matter are now 
coming to light? 

I include the following letters as part 
of my remarks: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 17, 1967. 
Mr, JOHN R. IMMER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. IMMER: President Johnson asked 

me to thank you for your letter of May 13, 
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1967 with respect to various locations for the 
proposed center for location of foreign chan- 
ceries and the offices of international orga- 
nizations. 

Your letter reaffirms the position of the 
Federation in opposition to the proposed lo- 
cation north of Washington Circle and in 
addition expresses concern over a proposal 
that the location of the t McLean 
Gardens Housing project be considered as a 
possible site. i 

So far as the site of McLean Gardens is 
concerned, I know of no consideration of 
that site by the White House. The President 
in his message on the Nation’s Capital recom- 
mended legislation which would specify an 
area north of Washington Circle to be avail- 
able for chancerles and the offices of interna- 
tional organizations, Pursuant to this rec- 
ommendation, the Department of State 
transmitted implementing legislation to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House. The proposed legislation has been 
introduced by Senator Fulbright (S. 1301) 
and Congressman Kenneth Gray (H.R. 7415). 
It is my understanding that hearings in the 
House will start in the near future. The posi- 
tion of the White House continues to be that 
stated by the President in his m x 

I am transmitting your letter to the Na- 
tional Capital P Commission and the 
Department of State for their consideration 
since you present views the In- 
ternational Center legislation which is a di- 
rect concern to those agencies, 

Thank you for expressing your views on 
this important matter. 

Sincerely, 


STEPHEN J. POLLAK, 
Advisor for National Capital Affairs. 
FEDERATION oF CITIZENS ASSOCIA- 
TIONS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, 
May 18, 1967. 
Hon. H. R. Gross, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Gross: We are writing 
to you because you are a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives, and because you have 
spoken several times on the subject of sites 
in the Natlon’s Capital for chanceries of For- 
eign Governments, and a headquarters build- 
ing for the Organization of American States 
(OAS). 

Our Federation has long been interested 
in a just, sound, and reasonable solution to 
the problem of providing such sites in our 
crowded city with its very high land costs 
at a time when we are faced with a housing 
crisis long recognized by the Federal Govern- 
ment and President Johnson. We have sup- 
ported H.R. 6638 which passed the House 
of Representatives April 10 without a single 
opposition vote. We also support the com- 
panion bills introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Peter H. Dominick (R-Colo.) and 
Senator Strom Thurmond (R-S. Car.). We 
oppose the Administration Plan set out in 
S. 1301 by Senator J. W. Fulbright, and H.R. 
7415 by Representative Kenneth J. Gray, 
which would provide sites near Washington 
Circle and north of Pennsylvania Avenue 
for OAS and chancery use. This Administra- 
tion Proposal, which President Johnson sent 
to the Congress recently, would displace 300 
low- and moderate-income Negro and white 
families, cause the loss of 5,000 well-paid 
jobs, cause the displacement and ruination 
of forty small and medium-sized businesses, 
and cause the loss of many millions of dol- 
lars in taxes to the Federal and District 
of Columbia Governments—at the very time 
President Johnson has called for (a) 20,000 
jobs in private employment to head off vio- 
lence and prevent crime, and (b) an increase 
from $40 million to $60 million in the Fed- 
eral payment to the District of Columbia. 

We are enclosing herewith a copy of a let- 
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ter we wrote President Johnson on May 13 
expressing our opposition to the Administra- 
tion Plans for an International Center at 
‘Washington Circle to provide sites for the 
OAS and chanceries, as well as a copy of 
a letter we wrote the Evening Star. We also 
enclose a copy of the White House reply, and 
we call your attention in particular to the 
third paragraph which begins with this sen- 
tence: “So far as the site of McLean Gardens 
is concerned, I know of no consideration of 
that site by the White House.” The McLean 
Gardens is a second site being studied by, 
and promoted by the Administration but for 
which no legislation has as yet been pre- 
sented to the Congress. We have learned, to 
our amazement, that the McLean Gardens 
site was proposed to the White House and 
the OAS by a well-known Washington lobby- 
ist with long-standing White House and 
Texas oil connections within the past week 
and that President Johnson personally gave 
it his blessing. 

Frankly, we are disturbed that the White 
House, and the State Department, have ap- 
parently decided to ignore the Congress com- 
pletely and are acting as though the House 
did not pass H.R, 6638 overwhelmingly on 
April 10. We are astounded that, despite this 
House action, the Administration is now 
pushing for hearings in the House and, as 
pointed out in the White House letter, a copy 
of which we attach, “that hearings in the 
House will start in the near future.” Doesn't 
this set a precedent and a most unfortunate 
one, so that at any time in the future that 
President Johnson or the Democratic leader- 
ship in the Congress are dissatisfied for any 
reason with the action of the House on spe- 
cific legislation they can simply send up a 
slightly revised measure and have it referred 
to a friendly or controlled committee where 
the results they want can be obtained? 

Recently, the 20% -acre Tregaron Estate 
entered the picture when its owner offered it 
to the OAS. We have learned that an all-out 
effort within the Administration is being 
made to prevent the OAS from locating on 
the Tregaron Estate. This all-out blocking 
action is spearheaded by the Texas Oil lob- 
byist who presented the McLean Gardens pro- 
posal to President Johnson, who has teamed 
up with the State Department with the bless- 
ing of the President. The American taxpayers 
will lose if this blocking effort succeeds. OAS 
use of Tregaron would eliminate the need for 
the chancery enclave at Washington Circle, as 
would the use of the sites provided in H.R. 
6638. The Tregaron Estate could be acquired 
for $3,500,000, while the acreage sought by 
President Johnson at Washington Circle 
would cost about $4,000,000 an acre. In other 
words, the land sought by the Administration 
at Washington Circle would cost 20 times as 
much per acre as Tregaron or the sites pro- 
vided by H.R. 6638. 

As a leading member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee you are morally bound to 
defend the American people from this 
astounding raid on the public purse. We re- 
quest you to take immediate steps to bring 
before the Congress, and the nation at large, 
the full details of this amazing and unprin- 
cipled $500,000,000 boondoggle. The 43-acres 
of the Washington Circle site, costing $4,- 
000,000 an acre, will cost a total of (approxi- 
mately) $172,000,000 for land alone. When 
you add to this the cost of the present im- 
provements, the relocation costs to move the 
40 plus small businesses, and the construc- 
tion cost of the proposed international hotels, 
office buildings, shops, restaurants, and the 
international drinking club—all described in 
detail by the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission in its new $8-billion dollar Compre- 
hensive Plan for the District of Columbia 
one can see that there are enough hidden 
funds involved in this project to finance and 
keep the Democratic Party in power for the 
next twenty years. 

Whether the final choice is the Washing- 
ton Circle site, or the McLean Gardens site, 
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the developers and the Texas oil lobby will 
benefit enormously, but the cost in taxes 
and in human terms will be enormous and 
prohibitively expensive. H.R. 6638 would pro- 
vide vacant, undeveloped land at $5 to $7 a 
square foot for embassy and chancery pur- 
poses on the prime Henderson Castle and 
Shapiro tracts; the Tregaron acreage would 
cost about $4 a square foot. The Adminis- 
tration’s lack of interest in these tracts can 
only be explained by the fact that they do 
not provide the kind of funds for partisan 
political purposes which are concealed within 
the Administration-favored plans for Wash- 
ington Circle and McLean Gardens sites. 

It is abundantly clear that the White House 
and the State Department have been less 
than frank with the American people, and 
that this land-grab and get-rich-quick de- 
velopment scheme is one thing on which 
President Johnson is not seeking a consensus. 
The State Department has told us which na- 
tions are expected to locate in the chancery 
enclave at Washington Circle, although there 
is a very real reason for doubting the ac- 
curacy of their lists. For one thing, the lists 
are obviously designed to support the State 
Department sought enclave at Washington 
Circle, and newspaper reports have given 
proof that many nations are actually in- 
terested in locating elsewhere than in the 
enclave. 

We are sending you herewith a number of 
these newspaper articles for your informa- 
tion and use. 

It is also known that the OAS is not in- 
terested in locating in the enclave. What 
the State Department and President Johnson 
have not been frank with us about, or with 
the Congress, is who the developers of choice 
are who will build and operate the interna- 
tional hotels, office buildings, restaurants, 
shops, and the international drinking club 
if the Administration Plan is adopted. Will 
it be Mr. McCloskey, Mr. McShain, the Rock- 
efellers, or some other builder, perhaps some- 
one with a Texas background? 

We have heard about pay-offs and hidden 
funds for the political party in power in the 
D.C. Stadium, the Rayburn House Office 
Building and the other structures which have 
been built in recent years and we understand 
these hidden funds are enormous. The Ray- 
burn House Office Building was originally 
estimated at $60,000,000 and has actually cost 
so far over $125,000,000. It isn’t completed yet. 
The Kennedy Center was originally estimated 
to cost $50,000,000, but the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, who are responsible 
for the release of the funds appropriated by 
the Congress, have already approved con- 
tracts for $7,200,000 for steel alone, a figure 
which indicates a minimum construction cost 
of $70,000,000 to $100,000,000, and they 
haven't even started construction of this fa- 
cility which was originally conceived by the 
Congress in 1958 as not costing the tax- 
payers a dime. 

The International Center was originally 
estimated by the Federal Government to cost 
$50,000,000 for land alone, but is sure to end 
up costing the American taxpayers $170,000,- 
000 for land alone, and as much as $500,000,- 
000 to complete. For instance, the plan calls 
for 10-acres of undeground parking. The 
Washington Circle site is located on a solid 
rock base. It cost in excess of $40 a cubic yard 
to blast and remove the rock for the Wash- 
ington Hilton Hotel site a few years ago, and 
the costs have riser sharply since then along 
with all other construction costs. The com- 
pleted cost of the underground parking and 
the substructure will be in the range of $200 
to $300 a square foot, according to knowl- 
edgeable leaders in the construction industry 
who are experts in these aspects of construc- 
tion. 

We ask your help in our fight to save homes 
and jobs and small businesses of citizens of 
the Nation’s Capital, and to save the Amer- 
ican taxpayers the hundreds of millions of 
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dollars which are involyed in this Adminis- 
tration boondoogle. 
Respectfully yours, 
JOHN R. IMMER, 
President. 


FEDERATION OF CITIZENS ASSOCIA- 
TIONS OF THE DistRicr OF Co- 
LUMBIA, 

May 13, 1967. 
In Re International Center. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: Our Federation, and 
its member citizens association, has taken a 
constructive interest in providing suitable 
space for the OAS and chancery purposes. 
However, we do not believe that the proposed 
location north of Washington Circle is con- 
sistent with the best interests of the United 
States, or of the citizens of Washington be- 
cause this location is (1) a commercial and 
industrial site; (2) is terribly expensive, and 
unnecessarily so; (3) would displace 300 low- 
and moderate-income families, 40 businesses, 
3,000-plus jobs; and (4) further restrict the 
tax base at the very time you have asked for 
a larger Federal contribution, and the House 
District Committee is holding hearings on 
legislation to provide an enlarged Federal 
contribution. 

Now, we learn with dismay, that the White 
House and the State Department have been 
seriously considering a plan, prepared by 
Chloethiel Woodard Smith & Associates, to 
utilize the McLean Gardens Housing Project 
site for the International Center. There are 
a number of things wrong with such use, 
they are: (1) it would displace 720 families 
in McLean Garden Apartment units and the 
occupants of 1,200 rooms, in the face of a 
housing crisis of long duration and major 
proportions widely recognized by the Federal 
and District Governments; (2) it is need- 
lessly expensive; and (3) it ignores the large 
tracts of undeveloped, under-utilized land in 
the District, such as Tregaron’s 2014-acres, 
the Wolman Tract, the Henderson Castle and 
Shapiro Tracts provided by the House-passed 
H.R. 6638 plus 25-acres of undeveloped land 
north of the Shapiro Tract suitable for OAS 
and chancery use. Again, the White House 
and the State Department seem determined 
to fight the House-passed H.R. 6638, and the 
Senate companion measures by 
Senators Dominick and Thurmond, and to do 
so at the expense of the District's citizens. 

It is well-known that the OAS and a num- 
ber of South American nations are deeply 
interested in the Tregaron Tract, and the 
Henderson Castle and Shapiro tracts, yet 
they are being denied their use, while the 
Sealtest and McLean Garden sites are being 
actively promoted by the White House and 
the State Department. At the same time, be- 
cause of Federal and District Government 
public projects, such as highways, urban re- 
newal, schools, etc., there is less housing and 
less people in the District today than when 
the Democrats took over the White House 
from President Eisenhower in 1961. Both the 
Washington Circle and McLean Garden sites 
are further proof of the utter disregard of 
the needs of our citizens on the part of the 
White House and the State Department. 


Respectfully, 
JOHN R. IMMER, 
President. 


FEDERATION OF CITIZENS ASSOCIA- 
TIONS OF THE DISTRICT OF Co- 
LUMBIA, 

May 15, 1967. 

Re International Center. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mn. PRESIDENT: We are sending you 
photo-copies of articles which appeared in 
the Sunday Star and Sunday Post on May 14. 
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The Washington Post article reports: A pro- 
posal to use the McLean Gardens tract in 
northwest Washington for the controver- 
sial proposed Chancery enclave has been pre- 
sented to the State Department, a Depart- 
ment spokesman said yesterday.” 

The Sunday Star reported that: “An of- 
ficial of the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission said the agency aO roma be 5 
pected to oppose location of the center on the 
apartment tract on the basis that such use 
would result in, among other things, the un- 
warranted displacement of 2,000 or more 
persons and demolition of much-needed mid- 
dle-income housing.” 

We wrote you May 13 protesting the use of 
McLean Gardens for OAS and chancery in- 
ternational organization purposes on the 
grounds that it would: (1) displace 720 
families and the occupants of 1200 rooms, 
many of whom are students at our uni- 
versities, in the face of a housing crisis of 
long duration and major proportions widely 
recognized by the Federal and District gov- 
ernments; (2) it is needlessly expensive; and 
(8) it ignores the large tracts of undeveloped, 
under-utilized land in such tracts as Tre- 
garon, Wolman, Glover, the Henderson Cas- 
tle, and Shapiro plus some 25-acres adjacent 
to the Shapiro acreage. 

Tt is well-known that the OAS and a num- 
ber of South American nations are deeply 
interested in the Tregaron tract, and the 
Henderson Castle, and the expanded Shapiro 
site of some 30-acres which is just across the 
ravine from the Shoreham and Sheraton- 
Park Hotels, the excellent restaurants on 
Connecticut Avenue, and the town houses 
and apartment houses adjacent thereto. 

In view of the fact that there are reports 
that a well-known Washington lobbyist with 
White House and Texas connections has suc- 
ceeded in presenting the plan to use the Mc- 
Lean Gardens proposal to the State Depart- 
ment, the White House, the OAS, and to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, would 
it be asking too much to have you point out 
that the displacement of the families and 
single occupants at McLean Gardens is not 
consistent with your February 27 Message to 
Congress on the International Center? 

Respectfully, 
JOHN R. IMMER, 
President. 
FEDERATION OF CITIZENS ASSOCIA- 
TIONS OF THE DISTRICT OF Co- 
LUMBIA, 
May 15, 1967. 
Mr. NEWBOLD NOYES, 
Editor, 
Star Letters Column, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I would appreciate the Star giving 
me space to correct the impression left by 
the editorial, “Why Not Tregaron” (May 6) 
which said: “John R. Immer, president of 
the Federation of Citizens Associations, says 
he has polled citizen groups that would be 
affected and has encountered no objection” 
to the use of Tregaron by the Soviet Union 
for embassy-chancery purposes. The point 
I wish to emphasize is that my statement 
was taken out of context, and that the Fed- 
eration will probably oppose Russian use of 
Tregaron on the basis (1) that 20% -acres in 
land-short Washington is too much acreage 
to devote to a single government, and (2) the 
intensive use of Tregaron by the USSR for 
embassy-chancery purposes would destroy 
the park-like qualities of the site. 

The editorial had the effect of advancing 
the purposes of the State Department to (a) 
keep the OAS out of Tregaron, (b) confine 
OAS to the definitely inferior industrial 
“Sealtest Dairy” site on Pennsylvania Avenue 
proposed by Senator Fulbright. 

The Star was accurate when it reported 
(April 17) me as saying the move “to use 
large areas as chanceries appears to be the 
only way these sites will retain their park- 
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like quality.” The alternatives are high-rise 
apartments, or public housing. The Star was 
accurate, too, when it reported (May 14) 
that I had protested to President Johnson 
the plan to use McLean Gardens which 
would displace 720 families and the occu- 
pants of 1200 single rooms. The Star was not 
accurate when it claimed in its editorial, 
“Poor Substitute” (April 13) that the Hen- 
derson Castle site “requires no federal leg- 
islation to authorize a chancery use under 
existing zoning” when the fact is that, as 
the NCPC pointed out in a letter to the 
House District Committee, the tract is zoned 
R-5-B along much of Florida Avenue. 

Our Federation supported H.R. 6638 
adopted overwhelmingly, and without a 
single opposing vote, April 10. We would wel- 
come the addition of the Tregaron site to this 
Bill in the Senate, and the addition of the 
25-plus acres of undeveloped land adjacent 
to the Shapiro Tract—which would provide 
a site to balance the sites occupied by the 
Shoreham and Sheraton-Park Hotels, fine 
restaurants, shops, apartments and town 
houses a block to the West. 

We oppose the legislation to locate the 
chancery enclave and the OAS at Washing- 
ton Circle, because it will displace people, 
jobs (some 5,000), small businesses, many 
of which will fail, and drastically reduce the 
tax base when the President and the House 
District Committee are working for a larger 
Federal contribution to the District. We 
agree with Ambassador Angier Biddle Duke 
in opposing enclaves here and abroad because 
of their “ghetto atmosphere”. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN R. IMMER, 
President. 
FEDERATION OF CITIZENS ASSOCIA- 
TIONS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
May 18, 1967. 
Mr. CHARLES H. CONRAD, 
Executive Director, 
National Capital Planning Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CONRAD: We are deeply disturbed 
over the presentation of the International 
Center plan to a handful of people at the 
National Gallery of Art on May 15, and the 
obvious failure to notify the businessmen 
and the employees of the affected area. This 
failure is totally unjusified in a matter of 
such vital significance to thousands of 
District citizens in the affected area. 

We request that you make arrangements 
immediately to present this plan in the detail 
you gave it at the National Gallery, and that 
you do so at the Francis Junior High School 
in the affected area. This would be a very 
important place to present it, in view of the 
fact that the Francis Junior High School is 
one of the buildings which will be razed if 
the plan is adopted. 

We think there has been a conscious effort 
by the NCPC not to present the International 
Center plan to the total community, and that 
the presentation at the National Gallery was 
deliberately made in order not to present it 
to the businessmen and employees of the area 
north of Washington Circle who would be 
displaced if the plan is adopted. 

Sinee the NCPC has presented the plan to 
the Lincoln Civic Association, and some of 
the other citizen groups in the area, we think 
it is high time that it presented the plan to 
the businessmen and employees of the area 
at a time they can attend. We think this 
would best be done during an afternoon, from 
1 to 5 PM, and we request that the NCPC 
make such a presentation, and that maxi- 
mum notice be given to all of the employers, 
businessmen, property owners, and employees 
in the affected area at the earliest possible 
moment, but, in any event, within two weeks 
from today, and the plan presented to them 
before the end of May. 
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We fully support the attached request from 
the Joint Committee of Citizen Associations, 
Businessmen, and Property Owners for the 
Best Location of the International Center, for 
a full presentation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. IMMER, 
President, 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION—COMMEMO- 
RATIVE MEDALS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Parman] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PATNAM. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have the high honor and privilege of in- 
troducing a bill to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the 
50th anniversary of the founding of the 
American Legion, the world’s largest 
veterans organization with over 2.5 mil- 
lion members in over 16,500 posts in the 
United States and some foreign countries. 

Mr. Speaker, soon we will observe 
Memorial Day in appropriate ceremonies 
throughout the Nation in memory of 
those who made the supreme sacrifice 
that we might forever have the blessings 
of liberty and freedom. Fifty years have 
gone by since the American Doughboy 
first set foot upon the shores of war- 
torn France, and 23 years have elapsed 
since the largest and most powerful in- 
vasion force ever assembled was required 
to return once again on D-day, June 
6, 1944, to combat the most ruthless 
aggressor the world had known until 
that time. Too soon thereafter, Fascism 
was replaced by the Communist enemy 
which led to fighting in Korea and now 
the present conflict in Vietnam. American 
youth fighting in Vietnam today are the 
grandsons of men who knew Chateau 
Thierry, and the sons of men who fought 
the forces of evil in virtually every corner 
of the world during World War II. 

We can all be grateful that there were 
men who, in March 1919, had the fore- 
sight and strength to establish and 
build a strong American Legion dedicated 
to the service of God and country. The 
American Legion continues to serve our 
country today, as it has during its en- 
tire 50 year history, in peace and in war. 
The American Legion is a frankly pa- 
triotic organization. It is also the con- 
science of America marking the path 
from our great historie beginning 
through periods of conflict and danger, 
always looking toward the goal of a 
strong and free America, The Legion cer- 
tainly deserves the cooperation of the 
Congress in authorizing the issuance of 
commemorative medals. 

The preamble to the Constitution of 
the American Legion is as follows: 

PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION 

For God and Country, we associate our- 
selves together for the following purposes: 

To uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America; 

To maintain law and order; 


To foster and perpetuate a one hundred 
percent Americanism; 

To preserve the memories and incidents of 
our associations in the great wars; 

To inculcate a sense of individual obliga- 
tion to the community, state and nation; 
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To combat the autocracy of both the 
classes and the masses; 

To make right the master of might; 

To promote peace and good-will on earth; 

To safeguard and transmit to posterity the 
principles of justice, freedom and democracy; 

To consecrate and sanctify our comrade- 
ship by our devotion to mutual helpfulness. 


A copy of the bill introduced today is 
as follows: 

A bill to provide for the striking of medals 
in commemoration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the American 
Legion 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding in 1919 of the American 
Legion, the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to strike and furnish 
to the American Legion not more than one 
million medals with suitable emblems, de- 
vices, and inscriptions to be determined by 
the American Legion subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. The medals 
shall be made and delivered at such times 
as may be required by the American Legion 
in quantities of not less than two thousand, 
but no medals shall be made after Decem- 
ber 31, 1969. The medals shall be considered 
to be national medals within the meaning 
of section 3551 of the Revised Statutes. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause such medals to be struck and fur- 
nished at not less than the estimated cost 
of manufacture, including labor, materials, 
dies, use of machinery, and overhead ex- 
penses; and security satisfactory to the Di- 
rector of the Mint shall be furnished to in- 
demnify the United States for the full pay- 
ment of such costs. 

Sec. 3. The medals authorized to be issued 
pursuant to this Act shall be of such size 
or sizes and of such various metals as shall 
be determined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in consultation with the American 
Legion. 


WE SHOULD STATE PRECISELY OUR 
NATION’S CONTINUED SUPPORT 
OF ISRAEL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. BELL] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, U Thant 
leaves tonight for Cairo; our prayers for 
suecess go with him, and I wish to say 
nothing today that would make his mis- 
sion more difficult. 

I do believe, however, that American 
political leaders should reaffirm in most 
precise language our Nation’s continued 
support of Israel and our absolute deter- 
mination that she will prevail as a nation. 

Prime Minister Eshkol has suggested 
the mutual act of reducing troop con- 
centrations at the Gaza Strip by both 
Israel and the United Arab Republic. 

This would seem prudent. 

No human being is wise enough today 
accurately to appraise all of the factors 
which brought us to our present position 
in South Vietnam. 

But it might be fair to assert that a 
factor in the current problem was our 
own failure to make clear at an early 
time our sense of emotional commit- 
ment to South Vietnam's territorial in- 
tegrity. 

I would not like this error to be re- 
peated. 

I am hopeful that it will not be. 
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But I feel that I do not wish again 
to bear the burden of silence when mo- 
mentous decisions are being made in the 
field of foreign policy. 


NORWEGIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. ZwacH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday was the 153d anniversary of 
Norwegian Independence Day, May 17, 
1814. On that eventful day a constituent 
assembly—composed of 112 delegates 
representing the Government, farmers, 
and businessmen—convened and wrote 
the Norwegian Constitution. The meet- 
ing was at Eidsvoll, some 35 miles from 
the present capital of Oslo. 

On that day the Norwegians declared 
their independence from Sweden. They 
served notice that Norway would estab- 
lish its own Government—its own democ- 
racy, constituted in the shadow of Amer- 
ican independence. In drafting the Nor- 
wegian Fundamental Law, delegates to 
the assembly were influenced by British 
political traditions, ideas of the French 
Revolution, principles of the U.S. Dec- 
laration of Independence, and the pro- 
visions of other European constitutions. 

This Constitution has served and 
guided the people of Norway through 
decades of free, responsible government. 
It has inspired decades of progress and 
growth. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Norway 
have made an outstanding contribution 
to human understanding, the freedom 
of all peoples, individual dignity, and 
international peace. 

Indeed, these characteristics of the 
Norwegian people have had considerable 
influence on this Nation, and particu- 
larly on the upper midwest States of 
Minnesota, Montana, and the Dakotas. 
Thousands of the sturdy, determined, 
and courageous immigrants who came to 
this Nation over the past century helped 
to carve out our own Sixth Congressional 
District. 

These men and women broke through 
the American frontier to build settle- 
ments, pushing west the borders of the 
American Nation. In Minnesota they 
found a land very much like their home- 
land: tall pines, rugged terrain, spar- 
kling lakes and rivers, and a temperate 
climate. 

The lands that these people helped to 
tame are now feeding half the world, 
and producing vital iron, nickel, coal, 
and timber resources. 

Norway has also been a leader among 
nations in seeking world peace by work- 
ing through the United Nations. Trygve 
Lie, former Secretary General of the 
United Nations, worked tirelessly to 
make the U.N. an effective force for in- 
ternational peace. 

Mr. Speaker, Norway has good reason 
to look back upon her 153 years of inde- 
pendence with pride and satisfaction 
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for her role in the development of na- 
tions. Her contribution to our people and 
society has been great indeed. 


WALTER REUTHER ON THE HUMAN 
INVESTMENT ACT 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the hearings of the Joint Economic 
Committee on the 1967 Economic Report 
of the President, which were held last 
February, Mr. Walter P. Reuther, presi- 
dent, International Union, UAW, ap- 
peared before the committee, and in re- 
sponse to my question asking for his 
opinion of the Human Investment Act 
he expressed interest in the proposal. I 
subsequently wrote to him on the sub- 
ject and supplied him with a substantial 
amount of material on this plan to grant 
a 10-percent Federal income tax credit 
toward the costs of training employees 
and prospective employees for available 
job openings demanding additional skills. 

Mr. Reuther’s letter to me discussing 
the questions which the plan had raised 
in his mind and my response on the 
points which appear to be of major con- 
cern to him are inserted below: 

INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED 
AUTOMOBILE, AEROSPACE & AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS 
oy AMERICA-UAW, 

Detroit, Mich., March 30, 1967. 
Hon. DONALD RUMSFELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RUMSFELD: Thank you 
for your recent letter and the material on the 
Human Investment Act enclosed with it. 

An examination of that material indicates 
that the essential purpose and effect of the 
Human Investment Act are entirely different 
from those of the British Industrial Train- 
ing Act of 1964 and from that of the UAW 
proposal made to the President's Auto- 
mation Commission with regard to use of the 
investment tax credit to protect workers 
against the impact of technological change. 
The fact that all three measures depend on 
the use of the tax system seems to me 
irrelevant. 

The real question is whether the Human 
Investment Act is designed to train workers 
who most need training, and to train them 
in ways which will benefit both them and the 
economy as a whole. 

I do not believe the Human Investment 
Act meets this test. It seems to me it would 
provide a tax credit for employers for doing 
what most of them are already doing with- 
out it: providing training to the most likely 
workers in order to obtain specific, limited 
skills which the employer currently finds in 
short supply. 

The Human Investment Act serves pri- 
marily the interests of employers, not the 
needs of workers. Except for apprentice 
training, there would appear to be no stand- 
ards for judging the quality and scope of em- 
ployer training programs. Each employer 
would be in full charge of his own program, 
and would be free to select the cream of the 
crop of potential training candidates— 
those already best prepared—while rejecting 
those who stand most in need of training. 

In the absence of government standards, 
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the individual employer will normally be ex- 
clusively interested in limited training for 
specific skills immediately needed in his own 
operations, and will have no inclination or 
incentive to invest in the kinds of broad and 
general training which would enable work- 
ers to adapt themselves readily to the chang- 
ing job and skill requirements of the econ- 
omy. The Human Investment Act does noth- 
ing to encourage the latter course. 

The Act is clearly viewed by its sponsors 
as an eventual substitute for present gov- 
ernment training programs which do attempt 
to a degree to meet the job-training needs of 
the more disadvantaged workers. One sponsor 
told the House that if the Act became law 
the federal government could greatly reduce 
what he called “its questionable efforts in 
the area of actual job training”. The intent 
is not only to pay employers out of federal 
revenues to do what they are already doing, 
but also to set the stage for a dismantling 
of federal training programs which are now 
doing what the Human Investment Act will 
not do and what most private employers are 
not particularly interested in doing: train- 
ing the most disadvantaged of the unem- 
ployed or working poor. It is true that the 
bill’s sponsors claim that the Act will help 
the disadvantaged, the theory being that 
jobs will be opened at the bottom of the em- 
ployment “ladder” as workers already on the 
ladder train for and move up to higher-skilled 
employment. The theory is excellent, but in 
practice there is nothing in the Act to assure 
such a happy outcome—and nothing to help 
the disadvantaged while they wait, patiently 
and indefinitely, for “something to turn up”. 
Such a conception has nothing to do with a 
sound and compassionate manpower policy. 
What might well turn up, given the rapid 
pace of advances in technology and produc- 
tivity, is that the jobs that were supposed 
to open up at the bottom of the ladder would 
instead be automated out of existence. 

The effect of the Human Investment Act 
would be to reduce, rather than augment, 
what is now a far from adequate federal 
training effort. Its effect would be particu- 
larly iniquitous if, as was suggested by one 
of its sponsors in the House, it were to re- 
place efforts under the Job Corps, Neighbor- 
hood Youth Centers, and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, which are wholly di- 
rected at the disadvantaged. The American 
training effort should be greatly expanded, 
not reduced. Sweden has been training or re- 
training one percent of its adult labor force 
every year, and is expanding its program to 
accommodate two percent. Our adult train- 
ing program under the MDTA—both insti- 
tutional and on-the-job—had only 273,000 
trainees in fiscal 1966 and will have only an 
estimated 250,000 in 1967, out of a work force 
of over 75 million. 

Some of the sponsors in their remarks on 
the Act alluded to the need to enlist cooper- 
ation from labor if the Act were to be suc- 
cessfully administered. This is a truism; yet 
the Act, as drafted, provides no role for 
labor (except insofar as labor is already in- 
volved in apprentice training) in the devel- 
opment and administration of training pro- 
grams. In contrast, labor and employers are 
equally represented on the industrial train- 
ing boards that administer the British 
program. 

These fundamental flaws in the Human 
Investment Act reflect a failure to under- 
stand the requirements of a modern man- 
power policy. There can be no question of 
either private employers or government hav- 
ing training responsibilities. Both have such 
responsibilities, Nor are the virtues and ad- 
vantages of private-on-the-job training at 
issue. Employers, as we have indicated, see 
these virtues and advantages immediately 
when there is a skill shortage, so there is 
no point in giving them a prize out of the 
public purse for doing what comes naturally. 

The point missed by the Act is that we 
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live and work—or search for work—in a na- 
tional economy and a national labor market, 
in which no one employer or group of em- 
ployers can command an overview of the 
rapidly shifting job and skill requirements. 
Even the federal government at present 
lacks the full means to see this economy 
and market whole and to react quickly and 
effectively to its rapidly changing needs and 
possibilities. Yet the federal government is 
better equipped to do it than the private 
sector, and therefore cannot abdicate to 
private employers the responsibilities of ad- 
ministering national manpower programs, of 
which training programs form an integral 
part. On-the-job training is obviously im- 
portant; its importance is increasingly rec- 
ognized in MDTA programs. Yet government 
must set standards to assure that on-the-job 
training serves rather than works at cross- 
purposes to the general needs of the labor 
market. The government has a responsibility, 
as well, for creating employment opportu- 
nities for those who are most at a disadvan- 
tage in the labor market. And it has an in- 
terest in assuring that all workers receive 
not only training in specific job-related skills 
but also the more basic, general training 
that will make them resourceful and adapt- 
able in a rapidly evolving economy. 

A bill drafted to meet the needs of workers 
would have to take such matters into ac- 
count. Like the British instead of 
paying employers to do what employers do 
naturally when the shoe pinches, a sound 
bill would penalize employers who fail to do 
what is in the public interest because at the 
moment they are not feeling the pinch. 

I hope this letter makes clear the UAW’s 
position with respect to the Human Invest- 
ment Act. And inasmuch as Senator Prouty 
used my name in the Congressional Record 
(Feb. 2, 1967) in reference to the Human 
Investment Act in a way that may suggest 
to some that the provisions of the Act accord 
in some way with my thinking, I would 
appreciate your inserting this clarifying let- 
ter in the Record. I am sending a copy of 
it to Secretary of Labor Wirtz for his 
information. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER P. REUTHER, 
President. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 17, 1967. 
Mr. WALTER P. REUTHER, 
President, International Union. UAW, 
Detroit, Mich. 

DEAR MR. REUTHER: I have received your 
letter on the Human Investment Act and 
appreciate the comprehensive discussion of 
the questions which the proposal has raised 
in your mind. In return, I would like to com- 
ment on the points which appear to be of 
major concern to you, as follows: 

1. The Act would not result in training 
for those who need it most. It is true that the 
legislation is not designed specifically and 
exclusively for the hard-core unemployed 
worker, and for good reason. It does little 
good to train the least skilled workers for 
higher-skill jobs unless those jobs are open. 
By encouraging the training of workers all 
along the line, there is a continual process 
of upgrading the labor force in a sound 
and practical way. 

The alternative is to train unskilled per- 
sons for nonexistent vacancies, making un- 
employed janitors into unemployed weld- 
ers; or to leapfrog the hard-core unemployed 
over those already working, who in fairness 
deserve the first opportunity to acquire the 
skills needed to move up to a better job. 

You admit this “skill ladder” theory is 
excellent, but claim there is nothing in prac- 
tice to assure such a happy outcome. How- 
ever, to my knowledge. you do not propose 
any solution to this purported uncertainty 
which many would suggest is more fictitious 
than real. 
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Obviously, much remains to be done to 
equip today’s hard-core unemployed to be 
productive members of society. Also, the 
basic responsibility for meeting their em- 
ployability needs lies with the public and 
private educational system. But once edu- 
cated to the point of being able to profit 
from job training, the hardcore unemployed 
will have to begin at the bottom of the 
skill ladder and work their way up—as 
others did before them—a process the 
Human Investment Act would seek to ac- 
celerate. 

2. The Act would assist the employers in 
providing “quickie” training, which would 
do little to equip the worker with the skills 
needed by a changing economy. One of the 
major virtues of the Human Investment 
Act approach is that it would encourage 
training of workers for jobs that are open 
and for which the economy has an immedi- 
ate need. It is hard to see how workers would 
prefer to be trained according to some theo- 
retical plan unless there is some assurance 
that the additional skills would have an im- 
mediate market value. 

The important point to the worker-trainee 
is not whether he qualifies for a hypothetical 
diploma, but whether he qualifies for a job 
with higher pay, more security, and en- 
hanced responsibility. 

The important point to the employer- 
trainer is not whether he is serving the econ- 
omy in general, but whether his investment 
in a trainee will produce a qualified man for 
a job that needs filling. 2 

In the last analysis, the fact that the em- 
ployer is paying for much of the training 
costs, even allowing for the Human Invest- 
ment credit, entitles him to train workers 
to fill jobs that need workers. It is suggested 
that training workers in any other way raises 
serious questions of economics as well as 
good sense. 

3. Individual employers cannot be er- 
pected to know what the economy's skill 
needs are or are likely to be. This contention 
raises the question of who knows best what 
skills are needed in the economy, private 
employers or government officials, 

The philosophy of the Act is that those 
who know best are those who sign the checks 
and take the risk of profit and loss. The 
sponsors of the Act are satisfied that this 
choice meets the test of experience and 
common sense. 

4. The Act provides no role for labor in the 
development and administration of training 
programs (other than apprenticeship pro- 
grams). Actually, the Act provides for a tax 
credit to a taxpayer who has contributed to 
an organized job training program con- 
ducted by a “joint labor-management ap- 
prenticeship committee, or any other similar 
nonprofit association, group, trust fund, 
foundation, or institution.” (Paragraph 52 
(a) (8)). This language was recommended by 
certain union representatives and is ex- 
pressly designed to cover training jointly or 
wholly developed and administered by a 
union when paid for in whole or part by a 
taxpayer. 

While under paragraphs 2-7 of section 
52(a) there is no requirement of union par- 
ticipation in the development and admin- 
istration of training programs, there Is no 
language precluding it. Certainly it would 
seem to make good sense for an employer to 
consult with labor representatives in the 
course of designing and administering train- 
ing programs, but it was not felt wise, in 
view of the essential management responsi- 
bility for paying the costs of training and 
in view of widely varying local conditions 
across the Nation, to require the participation 
or approval of labor organizations for every 
kind of training covered by the Act. Presum- 
ably such participation, in a unionized plant, 
could be a subject for discussion in the 
course of negotiating a union contract. 

Paragraph 52 (a) (1), dealing with regis- 
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tered apprenticeship programs, would of 
course directly involve union participation 
and approval, as in these programs the union 
must agree with the training standards and 
qualifications, One advantage of the Act, it is 
felt, is that it would strongly encourage the 
upgrading of presently low-quality training 
into registered apprenticeship programs, com- 
plying with nationally prescribed quality 
standards. 

5. The Human Investment Act is essential- 
ly different from the proposals of the Na- 
tional Commission on Technology, Automa- 
tion and Economic Progress and the British 
Industrial Training Act. You point out that 
although there is an obvious similarity 
among these measures, inasmuch as each in- 
volves the use of the tax system to promote 
job training and retraining, the purpose and 
effect of the Act make it entirely different. 

The proposal advanced for consideration by 
the National Commission suggested that part 
of the 7% investment tax credit for equip- 
ment and machinery be diverted into a 
special fund. This fund would then finance 
the retraining of workers displaced by auto- 
mation, and provide them with supplemental 
unemployment benefits, relocation payments, 
and other aid. 

The Human Investment Act, particularly 
paragraph 52 (a) (8), would differ from this 
proposal only in these ways: 

1, It would divert into a joint fund not 
part of the 7% investment tax credit, but a 
separate 10% tax credit. 

2. It would permit a credit only for orga- 
nized job training conducted by such a fund, 
and not for relocation, supplemental benefits, 
etc. 

8. It would be far broader in scope than 
the Commission proposal with respect to 
training conducted unilaterally by taxpayers 
not participating in such a fund. 

The British Industrial Training Act of 1964 
permits industry-wide labor- ement- 
public boards to assess the training needs of 
the industry and to levy a payroll tax on em- 
ployers. Firms conducting training programs 
certified by the board as meeting the indus- 
try’s needs are reimbursed from these pro- 
ceeds. Thus, as you point out, the firms that 
train are paid for their efforts and those that 
do not are penalized by having to pay for 
training conducted by others. 

Adaptation of the BITA to the United 
States would pose severe constitutional prob- 
lems, inasmuch as entities other than Con- 
gress would have the power to levy taxes. In 
addition, there is wide agreement that little 
additional burden may be imposed on the 
payroll, in view of the recent increases in 
social security and medicare payroll taxes. 
Thus, while an interesting example of the use 
of the tax system to encourage job training, 
the BITA would seem to be inapplicable to 
the United States. 

6. The purpose of the Act is to reduce or 
dismantle existing Federal job-training pro- 
grams for the disadvantaged. First, it should 
be pointed out that among the 140 Repre- 
sentatives and 29 Senators sponsoring this 
legislation, there is bound to be a wide di- 
vergence of viewpoint on the value of exist- 
ing Federal programs. Some Human Invest- 
ment sponsors can be found who believe that 
the Act should entirely replace Federal pro- 
grams; others, including both of the Act’s 
principal sponsors, have consistently sup- 
ported sound Federal training programs. 

As drafted by Senator Winston Prouty and 
Representative Thomas B. Curtis, the Hu- 
man Investment Act is complementary with 
such Federal programs as the Vocational Ed- 
ucation Act of 1963 (which Senator Prouty, 
as ranking Republican member of the Sen- 
ate Education Subcommittee, strongly sup- 
ported) and the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1961 (which Representative 
Curtis was instrumental in drafting.) The 
provisions of sec. 52 (a) (2) allow a tax credit 
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toward the wages of employees participating 
in an On-the-Job Training under 
MDTA, which clearly indicates that the Hu- 
man Investment Act is intended to supple- 
ment and not replace that program. Para- 
graph 52 (a) (3), relating to the wages of 
trainees participating in cooperative educa- 
tion programs, explicitly refers to the Voca- 
tional Education Act and is likewise intended 
to supplement its provisions. 

Whether the Job Corps and the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps and many of the OEO pro- 
grams are in fact “training programs” is open 
to question, Many training experts feel that 
whatever their general educational and so- 
cial value, these programs do not produce 
trained workers measuring up to any stand- 
ard acceptable to either management or 
union training specialists. Many sponsors of 
the Act thus raise the question as to whether 
these programs should not be justified on 
some basis other than their job training 
value, and if such justification cannot be 
adequately made, whether funds currently 
devoted to them might not be more profitably 
spent on on-the-job training by employers 
who offer gainful employment to the 
trainees, 

It is recognized by the sponsors of the Act 
that the Act by itself cannot meet the needs 
of those prospective workers who lack suffi- 
cient educational background and work hab- 
its for taking advantage of regular job train- 
ing. Other programs, both public and private, 
at the national, State and local levels, must 
be designed to help these people find a pro- 
ductive place in the economy. But at the 
same time, the sponsors argue that the tax- 
payer deserves an assurance that the tax 
dollar spent in training actually leads to 
effective training and thence to actual em- 
ployment, through which the taxpayer’s in- 
vestment may eventually be repaid through 
additional taxes paid and reduced unemploy- 
ment and welfare costs, 

In conclusion, several points come to mind 
on which I would appreciate having your 
comments: 

A. To what extent is organized labor sup- 
porting or sponsoring programs to train the 
disadvantaged and unemployed to acquire 
the job skills with which to compete with 
present union members in the job market? 

B. Is the UAW more concerned with ex- 
panding the opportunities for training, and 
thus better jobs and higher economic re- 
wards, for present UAW members who have 
jobs, or for persons who are not UAW mem- 
bers and do not have jobs? 

C. Why is it that the UAW feels that the 
Federal Government best knows the labor 
skill needs of the economy but resists the 
proposition that the Federal Government 
best knows the needs of the economy when 
serious strikes curtail production and trans- 
portation and thus endanger the national 
welfare? 

D. Does common ground remain for a lim- 
ited proposal for a tax credit for taxpayers 
who pay the wages of apprentices in regis- 
tered programs and who contribute to a 
training or retraining fund jointly admin- 
istered by representatives of management and 
labor? 

As you have requested, I will insert your 
letter, and also my response, in the Congres- 
sional Record next week and will send you a 
copy of the issue. I will also forward a copy 
of my letter to you to Secretary of Labor 
Wirtz. 

I appreciate your taking the time to set 
forth your views, and look forward to a 
meeting of the minds on the important ques- 
tion of how best to meet the problem of the 
hard-core unemployed and of increasing the 
skills of the labor forces who play so great a 
part in the progress and development of our 
Nation. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD RUMSFELD, 
Representative in Congress. 
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THE DUBIOUS NEED FOR A DRAFT 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in my 
testimony before the Armed Services 
Committees of both the House and the 
Senate, I indicated my deep concern that 
the alternatives to the draft had not been 
sufficiently explored by the several Presi- 
dential commissions and other manpower 
study groups. 

The Marshall Commission, for ex- 
ample, dismissed the possibility of moving 
to volunteerism in two pages of loose 
argument, backed by two graphs. A re- 
port to the House Committee on Armed 
Services, prepared by a civilian advisory 
panel headed by Gen. Mark Clark, dis- 
posed of a volunteer army in one para- 
graph, without even one graph. 

An extensive manpower study by the 
Department of Defense, requested by 
the President in response to growing 
criticism of the draft, was withheld upon 
its completion, then revised in light of 
the escalation in Vietnam, and finally 
reported to the Congress in 1966 by As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense Thomas D. 
Morris in brief summary form only. The 
study and working papers on which the 
conclusions were based have never been 
made public. 

Dr. Walter Y. Oi, a manpower expert 
who was with the Department of Defense 
in the early stages of the manpower 
study and is now professor of economics 
at the University of Washington, has 
conducted a comprehensive study of the 
costs of an all-volunteer force. I inserted 
in the Recorp of March 9 a paper pre- 
sented by Dr. Oi at the University of Chi- 
cago conference on the draft in December 
1966. In this paper, a careful documenta- 
tion of the costs of an all-volunteer force 
by Dr. Oi reveals that an estimated $4 
billion per year military pay increase 
would sustain a force of 2.7 million with- 
out conscription. 

In testimony before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee in April of this year, 
Dr. Oi outlined his approach for ending 
conscription. As this House is scheduled 
to consider late this week the extension 
of selective service for another 4 years, 
I commend to my colleagues Dr. Oi’s 
thorough investigation. 

I insert for the Recor, “The Dubious 
Need for a Draft,” by Dr. Walter Y. Oi: 
THE DUBIOUS NEED FOR A DRAFT 
(By Walter Y. Oi, University of Washington) 


The Selective Service System through com- 
pulsion and coercion has supplied the Armed 
Services with personnel for over twenty-five 
years. In times of war when nearly all qual- 
ified men must serve, Americans willingly 
accepted the compulsion of a draft as a prac- 
tical short-run means of obtaining enough 
men to insure the defense of the nation. 
However, as the draft became more selective 
(due to smaller demands by the Armed 
Forces), the inequities of involuntary mili- 
tary service became apparent. The Marshall 
and Clark Commissions were both estab- 
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lished in the last ten months to study these 
inequities and to recommend possible 
changes in the draft law. The reports of both 
Commissions conclude that a military draft 
is needed. In previous papers (some of which 
have been reproduced in the Congressional 
Record), I have argued that the economic 
cost of a draft is substantial, and the in- 
equities are largely borne by men in the 
lower-middle classes of the socioeconomic 
strata. Moreover, my studies of the military 
manpower problem lead me to the conclusion 
that conscription is wnnecessary. In the light 
of the postwar population growth, military 
manpower needs can be fulfilled on a volun- 
tary basis. 

The first issue is to identify and estimate 
the real economic cost of the draft. If a draft 
is continued into the decade ahead, a minor- 
ity of youths will be forced into involuntary 
military service. The hidden tax which is 
placed on them is conservatively estimated to 
be three times greater than the Federal in- 
come tax burden placed on all citizens. The 
inequity of this hidden tax could be miti- 
gated by enacting pay legislation to raise the 
entry-level pay of enlisted men. 

In Part IV, attention is directed to the 
feasibility of meeting our military manpower 
needs without the compulsion of a draft. 
Pay, living conditions, and fringe benefits 
would all have to be enhanced to attract 
enough recruits to sustain prescribed mili- 
tary manpower objectives, I estimate that 
the cost of staffing an active duty force of 
2.7 million men is around $4 billion a year. 

The lower personnel turnover of an all- 
volunteer force has two salutary effects. One 
is that fewer men are in a “training” status; 
consequently, the same effective strength 
(of men not in training) can be achieved 
with a smaller overall strength. The other 
benefit is that fewer initial recruits are 
demanded to maintain a given strength. 
Under a draft, with its high personnel turn- 
over (only 7 per cent of draftees reenlist), 
it is estimated that 27.0 per cent of all males 
must be demanded by the Armed Forces. 
However, a voluntary force with greater per- 
sonnel retention will demand only 19.3 per 
cent of all youths, In Part V, we briefly ex- 
amine how adoption of the lottery system of 
induction is likely to influence the involun- 
tary participation rate of youths in active 
military service. Finally, Part VI presents 
some recommendations for a military man- 
power procurement bill. 

I. DEMAND, SUPPLY, AND A SIMPLE MODEL OF 
THE MARKET FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL 

The manpower needs of the Department of 
Defense (DOD) are described by force 
strength objectives—the number of men in 
the active duty forces or the stock demand 
for labor. A more meaningful concept of de- 
mand is, however, provided by the gross flow 
demand for new accessions At to replace 
losses during the year Le and to achieve 
prescribed changes in force strength 
(Ft— Ft) = 


+The papers which I have written include 
(a) “The Costs and Implications of an All- 
Volunteer Force” (Congressional Record of 
March 9, 1967, pp. 6087-6098) ; this paper was 
read before the Draft Conference at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Dec. 6, 1966, and is to be 
published by the University of Chicago Press 
(May 1967); (b) “The Economic Cost of the 
Draft,“ Papers and Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association (forthcoming, 
May 1967); this paper was presented to the 
meetings of the American Economic Associa- 
tion on Dec. 27, 1966, San Francisco, Call- 
fornia; and (c) “The Hidden Tax of the 
Draft,” a comment on an article by Con- 
gressman Thomas B. Curtis; my comment ap- 
pears in the daily edition of the Congressional 
Record of March 13, 1967, pp. A1236-7. 

2 Losses from the active duty strength arise 
because of failure to reenlist upon termina- 
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(1.1) At=Lt+ (Ft— Ft). 

The losses L: are determined by personnel 
turnover and the size of the force Pta. 
Changes in strength objectives (F:—Ft-.) 
also account for variations in the gross flow 
demand. The demand At is tacitly assumed to 
be completely inelastic; that is, the price or 
cost of military service has no effect on the 
number of men demanded. 

Military service can surely be regarded 
as one of the occupational pursuits available 
to qualified youths. The motives which 
prompt individuals to enter particular occu- 
pations are varied, but an important factor 
is the pay of an occupation in relation to 
the pay in competing jobs.* The supply of 
new recruits would surely be larger, the 
higher the level of first term military pay M. 
Other things equal, the relation between 
the supply of recruits and first term pay M 
can be described by a supply curve 8 as in 
Fig. 1. The demand for new accessions in year 
0 is indicated by the vertical line at Ao. At 
the current low level of first term pay Mo 
(estimated to be around $2,500 for the first 
8.5 years of service), the supply of regular 
enlistments B falls short of requirements Ao. 
The gap BAo is filled by inducting that num- 
ber of draftees. A higher demand meaning a 
rightward shift of Ao would thus entail a 
larger gap to be supplied with involuntary 
inductions. 

The supply curve of recruits S depends on 
four factors: (1) the population base of 
qualified youths, (2) alternative civilian pay 
C, (3) the unemployment rate U, and (4) 
draft pressure. As the population base of 
qualified youths grows, the entire supply 
curve is shifted to the right.“ Such a shift 
moves the point B to the right thereby re- 
ducing the deficit BAo. 

The financial attractiveness of military 
service vis-a-vis civilian employment is 


tion of obligated tours; discharges for medi- 
cal/unsuitability reasons; retirement; and 
death. Voluntary separations at the end of 
the first term of service account for the larg- 
est part of these losses. 

*In the Hearings before the House Armed 
Services Committee in June 1966 (hereafter 
referred to as House Hearings), the Depart- 
ment of Defense presented data from a sur- 
vey of civilian males in the draftable ages. 
According to the DOD survey (confer House 
Hearings, p. 10047), only 8.6 per cent of the 
surveyed youths indicated that pay was “the 
most important factor” in choosing a career. 
The research staff of DOD seems to place con- 
siderable weight on these responses when 
they conclude that pay hikes would not elicit 
sufficient flows of new recruits. I most heart- 
ily disagree with the DOD staff. Survey ques- 
tionnaires on monetary matters are highly 
unreliable because people are embarrassed to 
admit to acquisitive traits. Most teachers 
would, in all probability, insist that “higher” 
motives rather than pay attracted them into 
the teaching profession. Interestingly 
enough, when the pay of elementary and 
secondary teachers was sharply advanced in 
the early 1950's, the supply of new teachers 
rose dramatically. As I shall argue later, avail- 
able evidence suggests that the supply of re- 
cruits is responsive to pay changes, DOD is, 
however, reluctant even to give higher entry- 
level pay a try. 

Over the last fifteen years, the Armed 
Forces have varied the mental fitness stand- 
ards requisite to qualify for military service. 
When supplies of enlistment applicants were 
large in relation to demands (meaning that 
draft calls were small), mental standards 
were raised to ration the availble billets to 
the more highly qualified males. An upgrad- 
ing of mental standards operates to reduce 
the supply by denying enlistment to men 
with low mental-test scores. I shall, in this 
paper, assume that the Armed Services will 
maintain constant qualification standards in 
the years ahead. 
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measured by the relative pay of the two, 
namely M/C. A rise in civilian wages tends, 
therefore, to shift the supply curve to the 
left. The availability of jobs as well as the 
civilian pay C which is received if a job were 
available, is an equally important factor. 
The unemployment rate U provides a meas- 
ure of job availability. According to DOD 
projections, if civilian unemployment rates 
were to fall from 5.5 to 4.0 per cent, volun- 
tary enlistments are expected to fall by 16 
per cent. 

Finally, the coercive threat of a draft af- 
fects the supply curve in two ways. Spokes- 
men for the Selective Service System have 
testified before Congress that the uncertain- 
ty created by a draft liability accounts for 
substantial numbers of volunteers. College 
graduates volunteer for officers’ commissions 
because they might be drafted into the Army 
enlisted ranks. Other youths enlist as regu- 
lar enlisted men in order to avoid the un- 
certainty of possibly being drafted. The ex- 
tent to which the draft motivated men to 
volunteer was gauged from a survey admin- 
istered in the fall of 1964 to men on their 
first tour of duty. The following percentages 
responded that they definitely“ or prob- 
ably” would not have volunteered if there 
had been no draft obligation: 


First-term regular enlisted men 38.0 
First-term officers........-...-......- 41.3 
Enlistments to Reserves.............. 70. 7 


If the draft were abolished, it is probable 
that the Armed Services would lose the 
draft - motivated enlistments, Put in another 
way, the supply curve of new recruits to en- 
listed ranks in Fig. 1 would fall from S to 
S’—a 38 per cent reduction. 

There is a second way in which the pres- 
sure of a draft affects the short-run supply 
of recruits. The time series data show that 
high draft calls are associated with larger 
flows of voluntary enlistments,» When the 
likelihood of induction climbs as it does in 
times of strength build-ups to meet brush- 
fire wars or international tensions, many 
youths elect to discharge their draft obliga- 
tions by enlisting in a Service or component 
of their choice. Indeed, these rightward 
draft-induced shifts in supply are largest for 
an non-combat Services, the Air Force and 

avy. 

According to Fig. 1, military manpower re- 
quirements A, could be supplied with true 
volunteers (the curve S’) if first-term pay 
were raised to M ,. The necessary pay increase 
(M,—M,) will, of course be smaller, the 
smaller is the demand for new recruits. The 
demand for new accessions in an all-volun- 
teer force is analyzed in Part V where I es- 
timate the necessary pay increase. 


Ir. THE INCIDENCE OF INVOLUNTARY MILITARY 
SERVICE 

The draft and its attendant military serv- 
ice obligation have affected the lives of near- 
ly all Americans. Some men have been in- 
voluntarily inducted into the Army while 
still others reluctantly volunteer for service 
in enlisted and officer ranks of the active- 
duty forces as well as for positions in Re- 
serve and Guard units. This is not to deny 
that there are many men who of their own 
volition choose military service over civilian 
employment. However, through coercion and 
compulsion, the draft law has exacted two 
or more years of involuntary military serv- 
ice from the draftees and reluctant volun- 


An analysis of the time series data can 
be found in an unpublished paper by An- 
thony Fisher, Institute for Defense Analysis, 
Arlington, Virginia. Fisher's study shows that 
voluntary enlistments in mental groups I to 
III are positively related to draft calls, un- 
employment rate, and relative military/ci- 
vilian pay. He obtains a higher elasticity of 
supply with respect to pay than we do with 
the cross-sectional data. 
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teers. The incidence of involuntary military 
service has not been uniform, nor is it likely 
to be so under virtually any draft scheme 
short of all-out universal military service. 
The question posed in this section is, “Who 
will be chosen for involuntary service in the 
years ahead when only a small fraction of 
all youths will be demanded by the Armed 
Forces?” 

If the present Selective Service System is 
extended for four years I have estimated the 
probable age and educational distribution of 
reluctant service participants.’ To avoid du- 
plication, I shall not describe the methods 
used to arrive at the distribution shown in 
Table 1. The current deferment policies, 
which the Marshall Commission has shown to 
be so blatantly unfair and arbitrary, favor 
men with college education. The high school 
graduates who are bright enough to qualify 
for military service are the ones who bear 
the brunt of involuntary military service. 
They are less informed about the ways in 
which to beat the draft and reluctantly vol- 
unteer before they are drafted. 

The Marshall Commission recommended 
the adoption of a lottery system for selecting 
draftees, The lottery will produce yet a dif- 
ferent composition of involuntary military 
service. My preliminary analysis of the Mar- 
shall lottery reported in Part V indicates that 
the number of reluctant volunteers will de- 
cline. However, the increase in draft calls 
will more than. offset the fall in reluctant 
volunteers, so that the total of reluctant serv- 
ice participants (draftees plus reluctant vol- 
unteers) will rise quite substantially. The 
difference in voluntary service participation 
across educational groups is likely to be 
smaller.“ The Marshall Commission’s lottery 
entails a higher overall involuntary partici- 
pation rate because the loss of one regular 
enlistment (who serves an initial tour of 3.5 
years) necessitates drafting at least two more 
men. 


III. THE HIDDEN TAX OF THE DRAFT 


In his statement before the House Armed 
Services Committee, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense T. D. Morris stated that the addi- 
tional budgetary cost of an all-volunteer 
force of 2.7 million men would be between 
4 to 17 billion dollars per year. This is just 
another way of saying that the present low 
level of military pay (Mog $2,500 per year in 
Fig. 1) is too low to attract enough men on a 
voluntary basis, The implication of Morris's 
statement is that we as a nation cannot 
afford the additional cost of a voluntary force 
and must instead rely on conscription to 
meet our military manpower requirements. 

At sufficiently high levels of military pay, 
a majority of youths could be induced to be- 
come true volunteers for active military sery- 
ice. There is, in principle, some minimum 
supply price for each individual M’ at which 
he would be willing to volunteer for the 
Armed Services even without the threat of a 


See my paper in the Congressional Record 
of March 9, 1967, pp. 6087-6098. The figures 
appearing in Table 1 assume an active-duty 
strength of 2.65 million men and an unem- 
ployment rate of 5.5 percent. If the average 
unemployment rate in 1970-75 should fall 
to 4.0 percent, draft calls are projected to 
climb from 55.3 to 101.7 thousand men per 
year. 

The percentage of involuntary service 
participants in relation to the base of quali- 
fied males indicates the incidence of invol- 
untary service. Under a continued Selective 
Service System draft, these percentages will 
be: 


Percent 


Less than high school graduate a 4 
High school graduate 


Some college no degree a 8 
College graduate 18. 9 
yaru IS ES Se EE, ee ee 88.5 
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draft. The supply price M’ would clearly be 
higher the greater is the individual's aver- 
sion for the discipline and related conditions 
of military service life. Moreover, the higher 
is the alternative civilian pay C which he 
could command, the higher will be his mini- 
mum supply price M’. The supply curve of 
Fig. 1 is a convenient way of summarizing 
the schedule of supply prices. 

To fix ideas, attention is directed to projec- 
tions of future manpower demands and sup- 
plies. According to DOD projections, if the 
present draft is extended into years ahead, 
1970-75, the annual demand for new acces- 
sions to enlisted ranks will be 472 thousand 
men (assuming a force strength of 2.7 million 
men and an unemployment rate of 5.5 per 
cent.) Given the threat of being drafted and 
the growth in the population base, it is esti- 
mated that B = 416.7 thousand men will 
volunteer as regular enlistments. However, 
CB = 153.7 thousand regular enlistments can 
properly be regarded as draft-motivated en- 
listments who would not have enlisted in the 
absence of a draft. In a sense, these men were 
coerced to enlist at the low level of military 
pay Mo. If we assume that these reluctant 
volunteers had the lowest supply prices in 
the absence of a draft (i.e. they were next 
in line above the point F in Fig. 1), the cost 
of involuntary military service for these men 
is given by the triangle FEG. To amplify, 
Mr, X might have been willing to volunteer 
even without a draft liability if first term 
pay were M’ = $3,000. However, with a draft 
liability, he is coerced to enlist at a pay of 
$2,500 lest he be drafted. The differential of 
$500 = $3,000 — $2,500 is the cost to X of 
involuntary military service. If these costs 
are summed for all reluctant volunteers, 
a lower bound estimate is given by the area 
FEG in Fig. 1. Using a liberal estimate of the 
supply elasticity, the area FEG is seen from 
Table 3 to be $141 million. This cost is surely 
an implicit or hidden tax that is levied 
against those reluctant volunteers who were 
coerced to serve by a draft lability. 

The implicit cost of involuntary service by 
draftees is harder to assess. The Selective 
Service System does not overtly try to draft 
men with the lowest supply prices. Hence 
some individuals with high alternative civil- 
ian incomes C or with a great aversion for 
service life pay a substantial implicit cost 
when they are inducted. A lower bound esti- 
mate of this implicit cost can, however, be 
obtained by assuming that draftees had the 
lowest supply prices above the point G in 
Fig. 1. The annual implicit cost borne by 
draftees is thus given by the quadrangle 
GEDH or 175 million dollars. 

The pay raises legislated by Congress over 
the last fifteen years have mainly applied to 
the career force. Entry level pay for the first 
two years of service was kept low because the 
draft could guarantee an adequate supply of 
new accessions. As a result, the military pay 
profile as a function of years of service ex- 
hibits a sharp discontinuity; confer Table 2.5 
Annual military income rises by 39.6 per cent 
between the second and third years as com- 
pared to an average annual percentage in- 
crease of only 4.7 per cent between the fifth 
to eighth years. The inordinately low levels 
of first term pay magnify the size of the 
hidden tax that is paid by reluctant service 
participants. 

The hidden cost of involuntary military 
service can thus be measured by the differ- 
ence between M’, the supply price at which 
the individual could be induced to become a 
true volunteer, and M,, the current level of 
first term pay. If these hidden costs or taxes 


*The annual military incomes of Table 2 
include the following pay items: (1) base 
pay, (2) quarters and subsistence allowances 
if received in money, or their imputed value 
if provided in kind, and (3) an implicit tax 
advantage due to the fact that some pay 
items are regarded as non-taxable income. 
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are summed, we obtain the annual implicit 
costs of $141 million for reluctant volunteers 
and $175 million for draftees. The reluctant 
service participants from an age class (a 
cohort born in a specific year) are obliged 
by the draft obligation to serve from two to 
four years. The aggregate implicit costs 
shown in the third panel of Table 3 are ob- 
tained by multiplying the annual costs by 
the average length of involuntary service.’ 
The aggregate hidden tax of $826 million as. 
sumes that each reluctant service partici- 
pant would be compensated in a discrimina- 
tory fashion, thereby neglecting the rents 
that would otherwise have been earned by 
the true volunteers. Thus, if the hidden cost 
of involuntary service were $1,000 for a par- 
ticular reluctant volunteer, this $1,000 would 
not be paid to true volunteers as it would be 
if labor were procured in a competitive labor 
market. Hence, failure to compensate the 
reluctant volunteers entails a foregone in- 
come loss for the true volunteers who enlist 
at the low first term pay of $2,500 per year. 

The magnitude of the hidden tax that is 
levied against each reluctant volunteer and 
draftee is shown in the last two panels of 
Table 3. The financial inequity of the draft 
is truly shameful when these hidden taxes 
are compared to the burden of the Federal 
individual income tax. Table 4 presents the 
data on income tax receipts by the Internal 
Revenue Service in relation to four popula- 
tions. The burden of the Federal income tax 
was only $646 per year for each adult over 
18 years of age, while the hidden tax that 
was implicitly paid by each draftee was 
$3,169 per year. The draftee is thus com- 
pelled to pay a hidden tax that is 4.9 times 
as large as the tax burden placed on all 
citizens. 

It should be remembered that my pro- 
cedure for estimating the hidden tax of in- 
voluntary service tends to under-estimate 
the real cost since it assumed that reluctant 
service participants had the lowest supply 
prices in the absence of a draft. Moreover, 
the costs of Table 3 apply only to men in the 
enlisted ranks. Fully 41 per cent of newly 
commissioned officers and 71 per cent of en- 
listments to reserve units were estimated to 
be draft-motivated volunteers. These men 
also were coerced to serve at below market 
rates of pay because of the draft obligation. 

The inequity of draft is accentuated by 
the absurdly low levels of entry level pay. 
Even including the imputed value of board 
and keep, the typical private earns a monthly 
income of $158 per month—far below the 
minimum wage legislated by Congress. In 
1964, the typical reluctant volunteer could 
have earned $287 per month in the civilian 
economy, while the draftee who is older could 
have earned $317 per month. If a draft must 
be continued, I strongly recommend that en- 
try level pay be sharply advanced to elimi- 
nate the financial cost of involuntary mili- 
tary service. When only a fraction of all 
youths must be involuntarily put into mili- 
tary service (and bear the risks coincident 
with such service), why should we insist that 
they also suffer financial losses during their 
period of service? That the entry level pay of 
an American soldier is below that of the 
Canadian and Australian recruit, is, in my 
opinion, inexcusable. 

IV. THE COST AND FEASIBILITY OF AN ALL- 
VOLUNTEER FORCE 

Recent discussions on the draft question 
have devoted little attention to the basic 
issue of the need for a draft. The Marshall 
Commission in its 219-page report allotted 
two pages to establish the need for extension 
of some form of draft law. The transcript of 
the House Hearings in June 1966 suggests 


? Because of attrition during the first term, 
the average length of service is only 1.9 years 
for draftees and around 3.5 years for regular 
enlisted men. 
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that the members of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee are not terribly interested in 
studying the cost and feasibility of meeting 
our military manpower requirements on a 
voluntary basis. The arguments against an 
all-volunteer force can be put in capsule 
form as follows: 

1. It would be too costly. 

2. It could not achieve the requisite fleri- 
bility im force strengths to insure the de- 
fense of the nation and to meet our interna- 
tional obligations. 

3. It would have possibly undesirable so- 
cial consequences such as a military class or 
an all-Negro army. 

4. It is inconsistent with the American 
heritage of a citizen militia. The reader could 
undoubtedly supply other arguments against 
the adoption of a voluntary manpower pro- 
curement system. The last two criticisms 
listed above can, I believe, be more forcefully 
refuted by others—Congressman Thomas 
Curtis and Professor Milton Friedman for 
example, I shall briefly examine the flexibility 
issue in Part VI below. In this section atten- 
tion is directed to the cost of an all-volun- 
teer force. 

Under any procurement system, the de- 
mand for new recruits A: is determined by 
the losses during the year Lt and planned 
changes in force strengths (F:—F:-1). If 
peacetime force strength objectives are 
stabilized, F:—Fi-1 will be equal to zero. 
Hence demand At will depend only on losses 
Lr which, in turn, are determined by per- 
sonnel turnover and the size of the active 
duty force. The losses due to personnel turn- 
over can be estimated from a retention pro- 
file describing the proportion of men remain- 
ing in service N years after initial entry. 
The retention profile for a mixed force of 
conscripts and volunteers (38 per cent of 
whom were reluctant volunteers) was esti- 
mated from the experience of the late 1950's 
and is shown in the first two columns of 
Table 5. A perusal of Table 5 reveals that 
voluntary separations upon completion of 
the first term of three to four years account 
for the largest part of personnel turnover. 
Over the period FY 1957-64, the average first 
term reenlistment rate of voluntary enlist- 
ments was 25.6 per cent, while that of 
draftees was only 7.7 per cent. The reten- 
tion profile of the mixed force implies an 
annual turnover rate of 18.9 per cent for 
enlisted men; this turnover rate climbs as 
the fraction of two-year draftees increases. 

If all initial accessions were true volun- 
teers, the Armed Services would enjoy a sub- 
stantially lower turnover rate. The first term 
reenlistment rate of Negroes is around 49 
per cent as compared to a Army re- 
enlistment rate of only 22 per cent. The rea- 
son for this large difference is apparent. 
Negroes do not suffer from pay discrimina- 
tion in the Armed Services. In the civilian 
economy, they earn substantially less than 
their white counterparts because of job and 
pay discrimination by civilian employers. 
Military service is a far more attractive alter- 
native to the Negro who can meet the mental 
qualification standards. They are more likely 
to volunteer, and once in service, far more 
likely to reenlist. If all initial inputs were 
true volunteers (as indeed most Negro vol- 
unteers presently are), we could expect a 
similar climb in reenlistment rates especially 
if recruits do not suffer from the wage ex- 
ploitation that they now do, I estimate that 
the first term reenlistment rate in an all- 
volunteer force would be 36.6 per cent as 
compared to an average of only 25.6 per 
cent in the preceding eight years. Hence, the 
retention profile of enlisted men should shift 
toward greater retention as indicated by the 
last two columms of Table 5. From the esti- 
mated retention profile applicable to a volun- 
tary force, I estimated the required acces- 
sions for alternative force strengths. The re- 
quired accessions for a mixed force were 
taken from the Marshall Commission report, 
p. 14, 
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Required accession to enlisted ranks in 
voluntary and mized forces 


Active duty Enlisted 
force strength Voluntary Mixed 
strength | (thousands) force force l 
(millions) 
2.5 175 314 452 
2.65 2,310 334 500 
3.0 2, 658 384 609 
3.3 2, 937 426 732 
3.5 3,115 452 812 


1 Figures for the 2,600,000, . and 3,500,000 
strengths were taken from all Commission 
report, p. 14. The estimates Ra * pe Sac of 2,650,000 
and 3,300,000 were interpolated. 

The mixed force which includes inputs of 
draftees and reluctant volunteers has a 
higher personnel turnover accounting for 
the larger flows of required accessions, The 
required accessions to the voluntary force 
contain an upward bias, since I have not ad- 
justed the data for the savings which obtain 
from lower personnel turnover. These savings 
derive from fewer men being in a training 
status. Men engaged in training others can 
be reassigned to other duties, and the total 
force strength can be cut while retaining the 
same number of men in an effective (non- 
training) status. 

The required accessions of 334 thousand re- 
cruits to sustain a voluntary force of 2.65 
million men is far smaller than the required 
accessions of 500 thousand for the mixed 
force. Hence, the line A, in Fig. 1 is to the 
left of where it is now drawn, To determine 
the necessary pay level M to attract 334 
thousand recruits on a voluntary basis, we 
had to estimate the supply curve 8’, I shall 
not, in this paper, repeat the methods by 
which we estimated this supply curve. The 
supply curve which I used in my calcula- 
tions is essentially the same as that used in 
the DOD study. 

If the estimated supply curve is juxta- 
posed to the demand, I estimate that first 
term pay must be raised by 68 per cent, from 
$2,500 to $4,200 per year, The entry level pay 
of recruits in their first year of service would 
climb from $1,900 to $3,900 per year, or a 
monthly pay hike of $167 per month. The 
sharp projected rise in first term pay would, 
moreover, create a pay inversion wherein 
men in their fourth and fifth years of serv- 
ice would be earning less than new recruits. 
To prevent such pay inversions, the pay of 
the career force was raised by 17 per cent. In 
addition, the pay profile of officers was ad- 
justed to eliminate the low level of entry 
pay; this adjustment raised the pay of newly 
commissioned officers by 21 per cent. 

The pay schedules that would be needed to 
attract enough recruits on a voluntary basis 
were applied to the anticipated age struc- 
ture of the yoluntary force. For an active 
duty force strength of 2.65 million men, I 
estimate that income payments to active 
duty military personnel would have to rise 
by $4 billion per year. 

The methods by which I arrive at an esti- 
mate of the cost of an all-volunteer force 
can be criticized on several grounds. Some 
of the more important criticisms which I 
have received include the following: 

a. Steady state requirements: The demand 
for new recruits presumes a steady state in 
which the retention profile of a voluntary 
force applies. During the transitional peri- 
od, losses will be larger with a corresponding 
rise in required accessions. My failure to ac- 
knowledge the transitional demands thus 
imparts a downward bias to my cost esti- 
mate. However, if force strengths are to be 
reduced to 2.65 million (from their FY 1966 
level of 3.1 million), the transition poses 
only a minor adjustment in my cost esti- 
mates. 

b. Army requirements: The shortfall be- 
tween voluntary supplies and demands is 
projected to be largest for the Army. In es- 
timating the necessary pay increase of 68 
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per cent, I used the deficit in Army require- 
ments. As a consequence, the other three 
Services are projected to enjoy excess sup- 
plies of enlistment applicants. If there is 
any spillover of enlistment applicants across 
services (i.e. if a man who is denied entry 
into the Navy tries later to enlist in the 
Army), my procedure overstates the cost of 
meeting military demands on a voluntary 
basis. 

c. Method for implementing the pay in- 
crease: I have tacitly assumed that the 68 
per cent pay increase will redound to re- 
cruits in the form of higher base pay. The 
annual base pay of a private in his first year 
of service is projected to rise from $1,200 to 
$3,200. That is, his pay climbs from $100 per 
month now to $267 per month. Some critics 
have correctly argued that this is a rather 
inefficient means of distributing higher pay, 
especially when the other Services have too 
many enlistment applicants, A system of 
variable enlistment bonuses or pay differ- 
entials across Services could produce sub- 
stantial savings, thereby lowering my cost 
estimate of $4 billion. 

d. Savings from lower personnel turnover: 
I have completely ignored the savings from 
lower personnel turnover resulting in fewer 
men in a training status. If the active duty 
force can be cut by as little as 5 per cent 
because more men are in an effective, non- 
training status, the military pay budget 
would fall by $0.8 billion. Inclusion of this 
saving thus lowers the cost of an all-volun- 
teer force from $4.0 to $3.2 billion. 

e. Civilian substitutions: Many jobs which 
are presently staffed with uniformed person- 
nel could be equally well performed by civil- 
ians. If military pay is sharply advanced (as 
I estimate it will be), it becomes economical 
to substitute a civilian for a Serviceman 
thereby lowering total labor costs. In addi- 
tion to the direct reductions in labor costs, 
the Armed Services will realize an indirect 
savings namely fewer recruits will be de- 
manded. Hence, the necessary pay increase 
to attract recruits can be lowered. The po- 
tential savings from the substitution of 
civilians for uniformed men could be sub- 
stantial. 

f. Validity of the cross-sectional comple- 
ment supply curve: The supply curve S’ 
which was used to estimate the necessary pay 
interest was derived from cross-sectional re- 
gional data on voluntary enlistment rates for 
men in mental groups I to IIT. It is essentially 
the same supply equation as that used in the 
DOD study. 1 The underlying data pertained 
to the enlistment experience in calendar year 
1963, the only year for which such data were 
available, I agree with the skeptics that it 
is a slim piece of evidence. There are, how- 
ever, some other bits of evidence which con- 
firm the implications of the estimated sup- 
ply equation, An economy which is quite 
similar to ours, namely Canada, has sustained 
a voluntary military establishment that is 
roughly half the size of the U.S. in relation to 
the population base. The entry level pay of 
the Canadian recruit is around 20 percent 
higher than that of the U.S. soldier. Given the 
growth in the population base, the force 
strength of 2.65 million men corresponds to 
a force that is between 25 and 33 percent 
larger than Canada’s on a per capita basis. 
We should be able to staff a force of that size 
if pay is increased by 68 percent, Until we 
raise entry level pay, there is no real test of 
whether our estimated supply curve is cor- 
rect. I have reasonable confidence in it be- 
cause of my observations of the Canadian ex- 
alam and of the enlistment behavior of 

egroes. If the pay of military service can be 


10 A fuller discussion of the methods by 
which this supply curve was estimated can 
be found in “The Supply of Military Person- 
nel in the Absence of a Draft,” by A. Fechter 
and S. Altman (to be published in Papers 
and Proceedings of the American Economic 
Association, May 1967). 
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put on a footing comparable to pay in the 
civilian sector, it should not be difficult to 
attract one man in five—and that is all we 
need to staff a force of 2.65 million men. 

Only one of the six criticisms listed above 
implies that my cost estimate is too low. The 
DOD estimates of $17 billion imply that we 
would have to pay men over $7,000 per year to 
attract but one man in five. I grant that the 
cost estimate may contain some random 
error, but not an error of +$13 billion. 

I have made some rough calculations on 
the cost of sustaining an active duty force of 
3.0 million men—the active force strength 
as of 30 June 1966. According to the comple- 
ment supply curve, the necessary pay in- 
crease climbs from 68 to 94 percent. The aver- 
age annual first term pay (over three years of 
service) climbs from $4,200 to $4,850. Defense 
expenditures for active duty military person- 
nel would, of course, be higher for both the 
voluntary force and the mixed force of con- 
scripts and volunteers. The budgetary cost 
to sustain a voluntary force of 3.0 million 
men is estimated to be $6.7 billion higher 
than that of a mixed force. 

In closing this section, it should be re- 
peated that the budgetary cost of military 
personnel is not the real economic cost of 
labor resources allocated to the defense es- 
tablishment. With a force strength of 3.0 
million men, the incidence of involuntary 
military service climbs dramatically. More 
men from each age class are coerced or com- 
pelled to serve against their wishes. The 
real cost is high for those who are selected 
to serve, while those fortunate or slippery 
enough to avoid military service are sub- 
sidized by the inordinately low pay awarded 
to the draftee. 


IMPACT OF THE LOTTERY ON VOLUNTARY 
ENLISTMENTS 


The lottery (fair and impartial random 
selection system) has been recommended by 
the Marshall Commission as the most equi- 
table means of conscripting men. Equity here 
is construed to mean that every individual 
bears the same risk of involuntary military 
service. In evaluating the desirability of the 
Marshall Commission’s lottery, I would like 
to raise the question of “How will the 
adoption of a lottery influence the need for 
a draft?” Equity meaning equal probability 
of induction can surely be achieved by a 
lottery, but what will be the level of that 
probability or risk? This issue was only 
briefly raised in the Commission's report and 
never answered. 

The larger is the flow of voluntary enlist- 
ments, the smaller is the need for draftees. 
A rough estimate of the impact of a lottery 
on voluntary enlistments can be obtained 
from the age distribution of enlistments and 
the extent of draft-motivated enlistments. 
Special tabulations prepared by the DOD 
statistical office provide estimates of the age 
at entry of voluntary enlistments in FY 
1960-64; these are shown in Table 6. Fully 
82 per cent of all enlistments were nineteen 
years of age, and 71.5 per cent were nineteen 
or older at the time of enlistment. There is 
a slight trend toward older ages in periods 
of high draft calls, but the trend is slight. 
The uncertainty of being drafted motivates 
many of these men to enlist for tours of 
three to four years. According to the 1964 
DOD survey, the percentage of draft-moti- 
vated enlistments who were 20 or older at 
time of entry was 59.5 per cent as compared 
to only 31.3 per cent for men who were 17 to 
19 years of age. 

According to the Commission's lottery 
proposal, men would be examined at age 
18.5. Qualified males reaching the age of 
nineteen would then be arrayed into an 
order of call by some random selection sys- 
tem. We can imagine that each man is as- 
signed a number, say from 1 to 2 million if 
there were 2 million men in the pool, The 
lowest numbers would be called first. The 
status of student deferments has not been 
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resolved, but for the sake of this paper, I 
shall assume that they are put into the 
qualified I-A pool and assigned numbers. 

The size of the draft call in any year, D,, 
is determined by the gap between require- 
ments A, and voluntary supplies of enlist- 
ments Et. Personnel turnover will, moreover, 
influence requirements At. The loss of one 
regular enlistee who serves for three or four 
years, necessitates the induction of two or 
more men each serving only two years. By 
eliminating the uncertainty of being 
drafted, the Armed Services are likely to lose 
some of the draft-motivated enlistments who 
must be replaced by two-year draftees. If 
men with low numbers are permitted to vol- 
unteer, some fraction of them will do so. 

Under a continued Selective Service draft, 
the DOD projections for FY 1970-75 indicate 
annual flows of 416.7 thousand voluntary 
enlistments, of whom 71.5 per cent, or 298 
thousand men, will be nineteen or older. At 
most, only 15 to 20 per cent of the qualified 
pool will be affected by the lottery if peace- 
time force strengths revert to their pre- 
Vietnam levels. Hence, we can conservative- 
ly estimate to lose 80 per cent of the draft- 
motivated enlistments who were 19 or 
older." This loss of 112 thousand enlistments 
would result in a rise in the size of the 
draft calls from 55.3 to 279 thousand men 
per year. 

By reducing the uncertainty of being 
drafted, the lottery is anticipated to result 
in larger draft calls. The decline in volun- 
tary enlistments could be offset if pay were 
advanced to make military service competi- 
tive with civilian jobs. Such a pay increase 
would have the added merit of mitigating 
the financial inequity of involuntary service 
for those who are drafted by the lottery. 


VI. SOME RECOMMENDATIONS FOR A MILITARY 
MANPOWER PROCUREMENT BILL 


The expiration of the present draft law 
on June 30, 1967, means that Congress must 
enact legislation within the next six weeks. 
The Universal Military Training and Service 
Act of 1951 and its subsequent extensions 
are almost exclusively concerned with the 
problem of manpower procurement. There 
is little if any attempt to integrate the man- 
power procurement system into an overall 
military manpower policy of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, The reports of the Marshall 
and Clark Commission are guilty of this 
same myopia, I have argued in the preceding 
section that the adoption of the lottery im- 
plies a greater need for the draft because 
it entails higher personnel turnover. That 
younger men are more desirable for the com- 
bat positions is not being questioned. How- 
ever, one should also inquire about the 
supply of men for the highly technical posi- 
tions which require long training periods. 
The voluntary force with its greater reten- 
tion can achieve this latter objective more 
efficiently. 

All proposals which have been put before 
Congress entail radical changes in military 
manpower procurement practices. The Viet- 
nam War is not a global conflict requiring 
the services of nearly all qualified males. The 
manpower procurement bill which Congress 
enacts should not, therefore, be dominated 
by short-run considerations. Instead, it 
should address itself to the peacetime mili- 
tary manpower needs of the defense estab- 
lishment. In the light of these considera- 
tions, I would like to make some recom- 


u The DOD survey of first-term enlisteq 
men indicates that the pressure of a draft 
liability accounted for 46.9 percent of vol- 
untary enlistments who were 19 or older at 
the time of entry. In the projection years 
1970-75, it is estimated that 298 thousand 
volunteers will be 19 or older. Multiplying 
469298 yields 140 thousand draft-moti- 
vated volunteers. Since 80 percent of these 
will be bypassed in the lottery, 0.8 X 140 = 
112 thousand is the estimated loss of yolun- 
tary recruits. 
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mendations with the following objectives 
in mind: 

a. to design a system of military man- 
power procurement which places maximum 
reliance on volunteers; 

b. to raise first-term pay, thereby alleviat- 
ing some of the financial inequity of invol- 
untary military service; 

c, to examine the overall military man- 
power policies of the Department of Defense 
with the aim of achieving greater efficiency 
in the utilization of the nation’s scarce labor 
resources. 

With these objectives in mind, I propose 
the following recommendations to be con- 
sidered for possible inclusion in the mili- 
tary manpower procurement bill which will 
replace the present draft law. 

1. Two-year Extension of a Draft. A draft 
law which includes as a minimum recom- 
mendations 2 and 3 below, should be ex- 
tended for a period of only two years rather 
than the four years proposed by the Marshall 
Commission, 

Since all the alternatives proposed to date 
entail radical in the nature and 
implementation of a draft liability, Congress 
should exercise some caution and allow for 
possible revision in the light of experience 
under any new draft law. During the first 
year, data on its operation can be assembled. 
In the second year, these data can be studied 
to determine its strengths and weaknesses. 
If the law operates in an efficient and rea- 
sonably equitable fashion, Congress could 
easily extend it in 1969. On the other hand, 
if serious shortcomings are uncovered, 
youths in the vulnerable draft ages need not 
be subjected to four years of an inequitable 
draft law. The two-year extension is suffi- 
ciently long to permit compilation and analy- 
sis of relevant data while not causing a pro- 
longation of a badly conceived law. 

2, Lottery of the 21-year-olds, Under the 
current draft law, an individual can remain 
in a draft-vulnerable status for seven and 
one-half years. To alleviate costs to the indi- 
vidual arising from the possibility of his be- 
ing drafted, the Marshall Commission has 
proposed a lottery of 19-year-olds to shorten 
the period of draft uncertainty. However, as 
argued in Part V above, the uncertainty of 
a draft is not an unmitigated evil. To elimi- 
nate nearly all such uncertainty (as the 
present lottery proposal would do) leads to 
the loss of substantial numbers of voluntary 
enlistments. This loss necessarily entails a 
more than twofold increase in draft calls, 
thereby increasing the fraction of each age 
class that must be subjected to involuntary 
military service. The objective of placing 
maximum reliance on volunteers suggests 
an intermediate method of selecting draftees 
which would entail a smaller loss of reluctant 
volunteers, thereby lessening the need for a 
draft. Its essential features can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

a. All qualified youths are to be classified 
at the age of 18 into three draft classifica- 
tions: (1) I-A and available for service, (2) 
II-S student deferments, and (3) hardship 
and conscientious-objector exemptions. 
Hardship deferments will be granted on an 
individual basis, using criteria similar to 
those of eligibility for the poverty program. 

b. Men who obtain a student deferment 
are placed in a state of suspended animation 
ata draft age of 19. Upon termination of their 
student deferments, they are returned to the 
I-A pool and assigned a draft age of 19. 
Thereafter, their chronological age is ignored, 
and their draft status within the I-A pool is 
entirely determined by their draft age. 

c. The period of maximum draft vulmer- 
ability will be limited to two years. Men 
whose draft age exceeds 21 are placed into a 
lower order of call for five years and can be 
called only when the I-A pool is depleted. 

d. The order of call within the I-A pool 
will begin with the oldest. Recall that the 
oldest men in the I-A pool have a draft age 
of 21. If monthly requirements are less than 
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the pool of men reaching their 21st draft 
birthday” in a particular month, a random 
selection of birthdates determines the rank- 
ing within that month. 

e. All occupational and dependence de- 
ferments (other than hardship) will be 
discontinued. 

This lottery of 21-year-olds has the advan- 

tage of retaining the flows of reluctant vol- 
unteers in the 19- and 20-year-old groups. 
Hence, the loss of reluctant volunteers in 
this system of induction is only 42 thou- 
sand men per year as compared to the esti- 
mated loss of 112 thousand enlistments 
under the Marshall Commission proposal. 
If the pay hike of recommendation 3 is 
adopted (and I hope that it is), the financial 
cost of involuntary service by the reluctant 
volunteers will be far smaller. Indeed, the 
pay raise will attract larger flows of vol- 
unteers, so that there may not even be a 
loss of voluntary enlistments under this 
proposal. 
3. Overdue Adjustments in Military Com- 
pensation. That the absurdly low levels of 
first-term military pay are an embarrass- 
ment, is manifest in the myriad of post- 
service veteran benefits, The G.I. Bill, sub- 
sidized home mortgages, medical care, and 
life insurance policies for veterans all ex- 
emplify attempts to remedy the financial 
burden of military service. The high time 
preference of youths suggests that these 
post-service benefits are highly discounted 
in any calculation of the financial rewards 
of active military service. I strongly recom- 
mend that the military pay profile be ad- 
justed upward according to the schedule 
proposed below: 


Proposed adjustments in the compensation 
of enlisted men 


Years of Present Proposed Percentage 
service pay! pay increase 
t — 
$1, 830 $3, 130 71.0 
2, 143 3, 380 57.7 
2. 901 3, 630 21.4 
3.344 3. 880 | 16.0 
4,130 | rR i) wal 2 ES 


1 Figures represent annual military incomes consisting 
of (1) pay, (2) quarters and subsistence allowances, 
and (3) implicit tax advantage. The data pertain to the 
pay scales as of fiscal year 1963. 
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If these pay increases are adopted, the 
budgetary payroll cost for an enlisted 
strength of 2.31 million men (corresponding 
to a total strength of 2.65 million) would 
climb by $1,368 million. Moreover, the pay 
increase is estimated to increase Army enlist- 
ments in the absence of a draft by 48 per 
cent. Finally, the hidden tax of the draft 
would be sharply reduced, thereby lessening 
the financial cost of service for the reluctant 
service participants. Whatever else is done, 
this one recommendation deserves serious 
consideration and, I hope, adoption. 

4, Flexibility and the Role of the Reserves. 
A professional voluntary army has been 
severely criticized on the ground that it does 
not have the requisite flexibility to meet 
short-run demands for active-duty person- 
nel. What amount of flexibility is required of 
a voluntary force has never been specified. 
Within FY 1954-65, the largest year-to-year 
increase in the active-duty strength has been 
under 350 thousand men. In the recent Viet- 
nam build-up when no reserves were ac- 
tivated in significant numbers™ the active- 
duty force strength climbed by 438 thousand 
men, 

During the Berlin crisis of FY 1962, sub- 
stantial numbers of reserves were recalled to 
active duty. The political aftermath of that 
incident seems to have neutralized the Re- 
serve and National Guard as a source of man- 
pewer for the active-duty forces. Presently 
around 1.3 million men are on a ready, paid- 
drill, reserve status. If this reserve strength 
were reduced to 700 thousand men who were 
paid competitive wages, they could provide 
the needed flexibility for an all-volunteer 
force. The present organization of reserve 
units defies rational explanation. A careful 
study of the role and function of reserve 
units should, I believe, be undertaken as part 
of an integrated study of military manpower 
utilization, It should, moreover, be linked to 
the initial procurement policies. A truly 
ready reserve can, in my opinion, supply the 
desired degree of flexibility, 

5. Toward an Integrated Military Man- 
power Policy. The procurement, retention, 
and utilization of manpower should logically 
fit into an integrated military manpower 
policy. To the best of my knowledge, there is 
no overall conceptual framework within 
which one can evaluate specific policy pro- 
posals, The draft, for example, is largely ex- 
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amined with only passing reference to the 
utilization and retention of uniformed per- 
sonnel. The techniques of systems analysis, 
which have been so widely used in cost- 
effectiveness studies of weapons systems, 
have not been carried over into manpower 
problems. In evaluating alternative man- 
power policies with these techniques of sys- 
tems analysis, care must be taken to use the 
appropriate cost of labor resources, Because 
of the low levels of first term pay, the DOD 
budgetary costs are mot the real economic 
costs of labor resources allocated to the 
Armed Services. I believe that further studies 
should be made of (a) qualification stand- 
ards for enlisted men, (b) qualification 
standards for junior officer ranks, (c) adjust- 
ments in the retirement program to permit 
separation bonuses after ten to twelve years 
of service, (d) variable enlistment bonuses 
for men who sign for longer initial tours of 
duty, and (e) possibilities of substituting 
civilians for uniformed personnel, especially 
in the para-medical and clerical fields. 

In order to maintain a large defense es- 
tablishment, the nation must allocate sub- 
stantial flows of labor and material resources 
to the Armed Services. The Department of 
Defense has followed a policy of acquiring 
its material resources (armaments, ships, 
planes, etc.) via the free market through a 
system of defense contracts. Only in wartime 
and periods of true emergency has the De- 
partment seen fit to requisition strategic 
materials at noncompetitive prices. However, 
when it comes to recruiting labor resources, 
the Department of Defense assumes an alto- 
gether different posture, refusing to place 
greater reliance on the competitive labor 
market and continuing to pay servicemen 
at below market rates of pay. Conscription 
and coercion (the counterparts to wartime 
requisitions) thus persist in peacetime. The 
need for a peacetime draft has not been 
established, nor is likely to be established. 
The facts of the matter are that we do not 
need a peacetime draft. Our military man- 
power needs can be met on a voluntary basis 
if we as a nation are prepared to pay com- 
petitive wages to new recruits, rationalize the 
role of the reserves, and initiate efficient 
manpower utilization practices. 

(Figure 1, referred to above cannot be re- 
produced in the RECORD.) 


TABLE 1.—Projected accessions to enlisted ranks under a continued draft, fiscal years 1970-75 (by age at entry, education, and draft 


motivation) 


Years of school completed 


Years of school completed 


Total | Otos | 9 toll 12 | 13t015| 16 and Total | Otos 9 to 11 12 13 to 15 16 and 
Over Over 
Voluntary enlistments under a 
: 28.3 98.0 25.9 3.1 
lf fo 0 5 N 5 15.0 107.2 188.0 18.3 0 15.2 21.9 10.5 <4 
20 years and old 2 1.4 12.9 42.8 25.8 5.3 
spain <1 7 16.4 120.1 230.8 44.1 5.3 — nay a k 
eee EEE DE 102.4 3.0 23.0 68.3 8.1 0 20.5 46.6) 28.3 6.5 
20 years and older 51.3 . 4 5.8 24.7 17.8 3.1 43.5 114.9 36.4 6.5 
TABLE 2.—Annual military incomes of enlisted men 
[Pay scales of fiscal year 1963] 
Base pay 
Years of service as percent Years of service 
of total 
ineome 


2888888 
SSD 
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TABLE 3.—The hidden cost of involuntary military service 


Low Middle Middle 
estimate estimate estimate 
80.402) 660.315) (8=0.315) 
Annual 1st term pay (for 3.5 years): Total per capita cost excluding rents: 1 
Mo. P 2 $2, 500 $2, 500 Reluctant PTT 
4,700 5, 600 DU ii —— — 
5, 900 7,450 
a CNS e Sir ue 
141 192 
175 243 Annual per capita cost: ? 
x 3 r j: =n Reluctant volunteers 
egate members.ofan‘ageclass (millions): | eh) ... 
eee CFC 493 672 
Draftees 333 462 ya Beit ied dot aE Ae POSER ( ( TEP Ae 
826 | 1,134 


1 The per capita cost assumes that there were 153,700 reluctant volunteers and 55,300 


2 The annual per capita cost is the total per capita cost han — 5 average length of 
service; 3.5 years for reluctant volunteers ad 15 years for draf 8 


TABLE 4.—Federal individual income taxes, 1962-66 


1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1962 1963 1904 1965 1966 
Aggregates: Aggregates—Con. 
W income a Te- 8 18 Bs, neh of age 
ceipts ons. $63,358 | $67,992 | $71,593 | $70,765 $81, 534 over. thousands. 119,206 | 119,824 | 121,280 | 123,387 | !126,151 
Nomber of tax returns filed Per —.— Federal income taxes: 
thousands 62,487 | 63,679 | 65,154 66,965 69, 724 Per return. 1,014 1, 068 1, 099 1, 057 1,169 
Civilian labor force...do-...| 71, 854 72. 975 74, 233 75, 635 77, O41 Per member of labor force___ 882 932 964 936 1, 058 
Population 21 of age Per adult over 211 571 610 633 620 707 
and over. . thou ---| 110,876 | 111,513 113, 133 114,224) 1115, 355 Per adult over i888 532 567 590 574 646 


1 Estimated by extrapolation. 


Sources: Treasury Department, Internal Revenue Service, suena Report of the 
Commissioner and Statistical Abstract of the United States 


TABLE 5.—Retention profiles of enlisted men in mized and voluntary forces 


Mixed force Voluntary force Mixed force Voluntary force 
Years of service, N Years of service, N 
| 
Survival | Cumulative | Survival Cumulative Survival Cumulative 
rate percent rate percent rate percent 

1. 0000 18.9 1. 13.9 0. 1365 71.3 
. 9149 36.1 9161 27.7 . 1281 78.7 
-6494 48.4 „8826 38.2 -1125 75.8 
4710 57. 3 . 5742 46.2 . 1002 85.7 
1631 60.4 280 50.2 . 0818 94.5 
. 1563 63.3 . 2673 53.9 . 0283 98.1 
. 1456 66.1 . 2490 57.4 0150 100.0 

1407 68. 7 . 2406. 60.8 K 


Data are based on the 8 of the late 1950’s. The survival rate is the pro- 
portion of men remaining in service N years after entry. The cumulative percent of 


men with N or fewer years of service in a steady state is shown in the 2d and 4th 
columns. 


TABLE 6.— Distribution of voluntary enlistments by age at enlistment i (total DOD, fiscal year 1960-64 in thousands) 


Age at enlistment 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 | Average 
Number of voluntary enlist- 
ments: 
14.8 
77.4 
103.4 
59.6 
30.0 
38. 2 
323.4 


1 The age at time of enlistment is estimated by year of birth. Men who were born 
in calendar year 1940 and who enlisted in fiscal year 1960 were classified as being 20 


years old. However, because of the 6 months’ overlap between calendar and fiscal 
years, they could have been between 18.5 and 20.5 years of age. 
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UNITED STATES HAS PRIMARY RE- 
SPONSIBILITY TO SETTLE VIET- 
NAM DISPUTE THROUGH UN. 
MACHINERY 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, last week 


I introduced House Joint Resolution 856 
to refer the Vietnam dispute to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice for adjudica- 
tion. If North Vietnam and South Viet- 
nam refuse to submit their dispute to ad- 
judication, I suggest that the United 
States ask the General Assembly to re- 
quest of the Court an advisory opinion 
of the violations of international law in 
Vietnam by both sides, 

At my request the Department of State 
has furnished me with a memorandum 
entitled “U.S. Efforts To Obtain U.N. Ac- 
tion on Vietnam.” It shows that on only 


two occasions has the United States re- 
quested the Security Council to convene 
to consider the Vietnam conflict. 

The first request was in August 1964. 
The last in January 1966, was over a year 
and a half ago. The memo contains a 
number of statements by administration 
leaders expressing hope that the U.N. 
would act. 

Since neither North Vietnam or South 
Vietnam is a member of the UN. it is 
the responsibility of the United States to 
continue its efforts to seek a solution 
through the United Nations. Our lack 
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of action in seeking U.N. support in this 
war is one of the principal reasons our 
war position has become so lonely. We 
appear to have used the United Nations 
as an arena in which to fight the cold 
war, not end it. In place of settiement of 
the U.N. conflict on the basis of the rule 
of law we have substituted over opti- 
mistic predictions, constant escalation, 
secret decisions, and diplomatic over- 
tures intended more for domestic polit- 
ical consumption than foreign capitals. 

The memorandum clearly shows that 
at no time has the United States sought 
to refer this dispute to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. Yet the United 
States was eager to have the Court rule 
on the legality of U.N. peacekeeping ex- 
penses in the Congo and the Middle East. 

Under the Eisenhower administration 
the United States referred a number of 
international disputes to the Court, but 
the present administration obviously 
lacks interest in settling this dispute 
within the established framework of in- 
ternational law. 

The gap between our professed com- 
mitment to the principle of resolving 
political conflict through the United 
Nations and the International Court of 
Justice and our actions to honor the 
commitment is surely one of the most 
tragic aspects of the war. It represents a 
distressing commentary on our present 
foreign policy. 

Text of the State Department memo- 
randum follows: 

U.S. Errorts To OBTAIN U.N. ACTION ON 

VIETNAM 

The following is a summary of the major 
U.S. efforts to obtain UN action on Viet-Nam 
and the responses thereto. 


I. RESORT TO SECURITY COUNCIL: 1964 


On August 4, 1964, the United States re- 
quested an urgent meeting of the Council 
to consider the situation created by North 
Vietnamese torpedo boat attacks on US de- 
stroyers in international waters. When the 
Council met, it agreed to invite both North 
and South Viet-Nam to participate in the 
discussions. Whereas South Viet-Nam offered 
the Council its “full cooperation” North 
Viet-Nam not only refused the Council’s in- 
vitation but also rejected UN competence to 
consider the question of Viet-Nam and de- 
clared that any decision by the Council would 
be null and void. Largely as a result of this 
attitude, the Council adjourned after only 
two meetings without taking further action. 


Tr. SEEKING A UN CONTRIBUTION TO PEACE IN 
VIETNAM 


Despite this experience, the United States 
continued to seek ways whereby the United 
Nations could contribute to peace in Viet- 
Nam. At his speech to the United Nations 
Commemorative Session in San Francisco on 
June 25, 1965, the President called upon 
„. . this gathering of nations of the world 
to use all their influence, individually and 
collectively, to bring to the tables those who 
seem determined to make war. We will sup- 
port your efforts 

The President recalled this statement in a 
letter to the Secretary-General on July 28, 
1965. In his first official communication to the 
Security Council, on July 30, 1965, Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg noted that the responsibility to 
persist in the search for peace weighed espe- 
cially upon members of the Council. He ex- 
pressed the hope that Council members “will 
somehow find the means to respond effec- 
tively to the challenge raised by the present 
state of affairs in Southeast Asia.” He also 
gave an assurance that the United States 
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stands ready “to collaborate unconditionally 
with members of the Security Council in the 
search for an acceptable formula to restore 
peace and security” in Southeast Asia. 

In his general debate speech to the UN 
General Assembly on September 23, 1965 
Ambassador Goldberg reaffirmed our willing- 
ness to enter into unconditional discussions 
looking toward a peaceful settlement. He 
declared that “. . we have asked the mem- 
bers of the United Nations, individually and 
collectively, to use their influence to help 
bring about such discussions. We have asked 
the members of the Security Council and the 
Secretary-General to help get negotiations 
started.” 

On October 1, in another speech, Ambas- 
sador Goldberg appealed to members of the 
United Nations to use all their “ingenuity, 
wisdom and influence” to join in the search 
for peace. 


III. RESORT TO THE SECURITY COUNCIL: 1966 


On January 31, 1966 the United States 
again requested an urgent meeting of the 
Council to consider the situation in Viet- 
Nam. The Council met to consider the ques- 
tion of Viet-Nam on February 1 and 2. After 
considerable debate, during which inscrip- 
tion of the item on the Security Council's 
agenda met with strong resistance, the Coun- 
cil voted 9 in favor, 2 opposed (USSR, Bul- 
garia), with 4 abstentions (France, Mali, 
Nigeria, Uganda) to inscribe the item. This 
bare majority was possible only on the in- 
formal understanding that the Council, in- 
stead of proceeding immediately to a sub- 
stantive debate, would adjourn for consulta- 
tions. The results of the consultations were 
summarized by the Council’s President in late 
February. He noted three main points: 

a. It was “impossible to reach agreement 
on a proper course of action for the Council 
to follow”; 

b. There was “a general feeling” that no 
further debate should be held at the time; 
and 

c. There was a “certain degree of common 
feeling” on two points: concern and anxiety 
over the continuation of hostilities and a 
strong desire for their early cessation; and 
a feeling that an end to the conflict should be 
sought “through negotiations in an appro- 
priate forum in order to work out the im- 
plementation of the Geneva Accords.” 

Even this mild letter from the President 
of the Council gave rise to objections by the 
USSR, Bulgaria, France and Mali, 

In response to recent suggestions in the 
U.S, Senate that the United Nations become 
more involved in Viet-Nam, Ambassador 
Goldberg stated (May 16, 1967) his full agree- 
ment that the “UN has a continuing re- 
sponsibility to follow any path leading to an 
honorable settlement of the conflict in Viet- 
Nam. Noting that the Security Council had 
been “unable to act because of the resistance 
of certain members,“ the Ambassador re- 
affirmed that the United States would wel- 
come Security Council consideration of the 
matter and would hope that the objections 
that have been made to such consideration 
would be withdrawn.” 


IV. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL, JULY 1966 
On July 7, 1966 Ambassador Goldberg, re- 
sponding to a Soviet attack on U.S. policy in 
Viet-Nam, described U.S. efforts to obtain a 
just and peaceful solution and concluded: 
„. . . we would hope that, in the proper po- 
litical forums of the UN, concrete steps 
could be taken, with the cooperation of the 
Soviet Union—which we would welcome—to 
bring this matter to the negotiating table 
where it ought to be and where a fair and 
just settlement can be reached.” 
V. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND VIETNAM, 1966 
Although Viet-Nam was not on the agenda 
of the 21st General Assembly (September- 


December 1966), the conflict was extensively 
discussed in the general debate. The U.S. 
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statement, delivered by Ambassador Gold- 
berg on September 22, contained a statement 
of U.S. views regarding a peaceful settlement 
in Viet-Nam. The Ambassador stated that 
the United States: (1) was prepared to stop 
bombing North Viet-Nam “the moment we 
are assured, privately or otherwise, that this 
step will be answered promptly by a cor- 
responding and appropriate de-escalation on 
the other side”; (2) stood ready “to with- 
draw its forces as others withdraw theirs” 
and favored international machinery .. . to 
ensure effective supervision of the with- 
drawal"; and (3) as President Johnson has 
said, did not consider the question of the 
place of the Viet Cong in negotiations “an 
insurmountable problem.” 

He continued: The only workable formula 
tor a settlement will be one which is just to 
the basic interests of all who are involved. 
In this spirit, we welcome discussion of this 
question either in the Security Council, 
where the United States itself has raised the 
matter, or here in the General Assembly, 
and we are fully prepared to take part in 
any such discussion. We earnestly solicit the 
further initiative of any organ, including the 
Secretary-General, or any Member of the 
United Nations whose influence can help in 
this cause. Every Member has a responsibility 
to exercise its power and influence for peace; 
and the greater its power and Influence, the 
greater is this responsibility.” 

Nearly every other general debate state- 
ment also touched upon Viet-Nam. The state- 
ments by the Eastern Europeans again dem- 
onstrated the continuing opposition of the 
Communist states to any United Nations in- 
volvement in Viet-Nam. Among the state- 
ments made by non-communist members in 
the general debate, only a few expressed the 
view that the United Nations could play any 
immediate role in bringing about negoi. 
tions or a cessation of hostilities in Viet-Nam. 

In his closing speech to the Assembly on 
December 20, General Assembly President 
Pazhwak (Afghanistan) also touched upon 
Viet-Nam. After stating his view that “it is 
obvious the United Nations cannot inter- 
vene in any way in the war in Viet-Nam,” 
Paahwak made a personal appeal to all the 
parties directly involved to declare. . not 
only a statement of their positions with 
reservations but also as a commitment to all 
the nations of the world and to humanity as 
a whole their unconditional willingness to 
seek only a peaceful solution and their readi- 
ness to establish appropriate contacts for 
discussions about the terms of negotiations.” 

Ambassador Goldberg issued a statement 
the following day welcoming this appeal and 
“affirming strongly the unconditional will- 
ingness of the United States to seek a peace- 
ful settlement and to engage in discussions 
to this end.” 

There was no response to the President’s 
appeal from other members of the United 
Nations, or other parties to the conflict. 


VI, VIETNAM AND THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 


In the face of the unwillingness of two 
permanent members of the Security Council 
(the USSR and France) to take formal ac- 
tion in the Council, we encouraged the Sec- 
retary-General to take steps to bring about 
discussions which could lead to a mutual 
cessation of hostilities in Viet-Nam, request- 
ing him to “take whatever steps you consider 
necessary to bring about the necessary dis- 
cussions which could lead to such a cease- 
fire” and pledging the full cooperation of the 
United States Government. 

We also welcomed the Secretary-General's 
suggestion of an extended cease-fire in Viet- 
Nam; expressed our belief that the tempo- 
rary truces already arranged for the holidays 
offered opportunities for initiatives in this 
regard; and stated that such a cease-fire 
would obviously include a cessation of the 
bombing of North Viet-Nam, as well as an 
end to all hostilities and organized violence 
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in South Viet-Nam. In a letter to the Secre- 
tary-General of December 31, 1966, Ambas- 
sador Goldberg stated that the US. is 
“ready to order a prior end to all bombing 
of North Viet-Nam the moment there is an 
assurance, private or otherwise, that there 
would be a reciprocal response toward peace 
from North Viet-Nam". Ambassador Gold- 
berg reiterated his hope that the Secretary- 
General would use every means at his dis- 
posal to determine “what tangible response 
there would be from North Viet-Nam in the 
wake of such a prior step toward peace on 
our part.” The United States, he concluded. 
was heartened by the Secretary-General’s 
assurance that he would continue to explore 
every avenue toward a peaceful settlement 
in Viet-Nam. 


VII. NEW PROPOSAL BY THE SECRETARY-GENERAL, 
MARCH 1967 


On March 14, 1967, the Secretary-General 
presented to the parties directly involved in 
Viet-Nam, including the United States, a 
three-step proposal—a proposal made public 
by the Secretary-General at a press confer- 
ence on March 28. 

In his March 14 Aide Memoire, the Secre- 
tary-General said he: .. has now in mind 
proposals envisaging three steps: (a) a gen- 
eral stand-still truce; (b) preliminary talks; 
(c) reconvening of the Geneva Conference. 
In the view of the Secretary-General, a halt 
to all military activities by all sides is a 
practical necessity if useful negotiations are 
to be undertaken. Since the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s three-point plant has not been ac- 
cepted by the parties, he believes that a gen- 
eral stand-still truce by all parties to the 
conflict is now the only course which could 
lead to fruitful negotiations.” 

An interim reply to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s proposal was delivered by Ambassador 
Goldberg on March 15, and the definitive 
U.S. reply was given to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral by Ambassador Goldberg on March 18. 

The U.S. reply of March 18, after recall- 
ing approaches made to Hanoi over a period 
of months to end the conflict in Viet-Nam, 
stated: 

„ . the United States accepts the three- 
step proposal in the Aide Memoire of the 
Secretary-General of 14 March 1967 envisag- 
ing: (a) a general stand-still truce; (b) pre- 
liminary talks; (c) reconvening of the 
Geneva Conference. 

“The United States believes it would be 
desirable and contributory to serious nego- 
tiations if an effective cessation of hostili- 
ties, as the first element in the three-point 
proposal, could be promptly negotiated. 

“It would, therefore, be essential that the 
details of such a general cessation of hostili- 
ties be discussed directly by both sides, or 
through the Secretary-General, the Geneva 
Conference Co-Chairmen or otherwise as may 
be agreed. The United States is prepared 
to enter into such discussions immediately 
and constructively. 

“The United States is also prepared to 
take the next steps in any of the forms sug- 
gested by the Secretary-General to enter 
into preliminary talk leading to agreement 
as to the modalities for reconvening of the 
Geneva Conference, 

“Of course, the Government of South 
Viet-Nam will have to be appropriately in- 
volved throughout this entire process. The 
interests and views of our allies would also 
have to be taken fully into account. 

“The United States again expressed its 
appreciation to the Secretary-General for 
his untiring efforts to help bring about a 
peaceful settlement and an end to the con- 
flict in Viet-Nam.” 


TIME OF FAMINE 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, several 
members of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee have had the opportunity to 
read the book “Famine, 1975” by Wil- 
liam and Paul Paddock. This book will 
soon be available in book stores and deals 
with the food population crisis. 

Prof. Raymond Ewell, vice president 
for research of State University of New 
York at Buffalo, at my request has writ- 
ten to me commenting on the facts and 
conclusions of the book. I am present- 
ing the text of his letter at this point in 
the RECORD: 

STATE UNIVERSITY oF 
New YORK aT BUFFALO, 
Buffalo, N.Y., May 17, 1967. 
Hon. PAUL FINDLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. FINDLEY: Following upon our 
conversation in the Rayburn Building on 
May 15, I am about 95% in agreement with 
the facts and conclusions in the soon-to-be- 
published book, Famine— 1975!“ by William 
and Paul Paddock. I am quite familiar with 
many of the countries discussed in this book, 
including India, Pakistan, Philippines, Egypt, 
Peru and others, and I believe the Paddocks’ 
conclusions are sound and as accurate as 
looking-into-the-future can be. 

The basic conclusion in this book is that 
widespread starvation is coming in many 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
within the next 5 to 10 years and that it is 
already too late to prevent this, The best that 
we and the affected countries can do at this 
stage is to try to reduce the impact of this de- 
veloping situation by speeding up agricul- 
tural production programs and population 
control programs during the years immedi- 
ately ahead. 

The Paddocks call the period beginning 
about 1975 the Time of Famines. This may 
sound somewhat melodramatic, but I believe 
it is an accurate description of what lies 
ahead. As the Paddocks point out, the Time 
of Famines is likely to last for several decades 
and be accompanied by widespread political 
turmoil. The United States foreign aid pro- 
gram and the countries’ own self-help pro- 
grams cannot be expected to have any mas- 
sive impact on this situation for the next 
five, or even ten years, but these programs 
could have an important effect in making the 
1980's and the 1990's less turbulent than they 
otherwise would be. 

The parts of the book that I am not in 
complete agreement with the Paddocks are 
(1) that India is beyond saving and (2) the 
inevitability of the United States having to 
apply the “triage” concept to our foreign 
aid. India is going to have a very tough time 
for the next 5 to 10 years. India’s present 
programs of population control and agri- 
cultural development do not seem likely to 
prevent this. But if these programs are ac- 
celerated in the near future, India could be- 
gin to improve her situation significantly 
some time between 1975 and 1980. This will 
take a much larger volume of aid from the 
industrialized countries than they have been 
receiving during the past few years. 

To illustrate: I understand our total for- 
eign aid to Taiwan has been something like 
$3 billion. Since the population of India is 40 
times the population of Taiwan, a propor- 
tional amount in India would be $120 bil- 
lion. But our total foreign ald to India has 
been only $8 billion, including the heavy 
food aid of the past two years. Other coun- 
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tries have given a good deal of aid to India 
also. But altogether it hasn't been enough 
in relation to the magnitude of India’s prob- 
lems. 

The “triage” concept is a brutal approach, 
and I hope and trust that the United States 
will never have to apply this concept to our 
foreign aid program. But our resources, great 
as they are, are nevertheless limited, and 
it is possible that we may come to this 
some day, There is still considerable scope 
for increasing the agricultural output of the 
United States as also there is in Canada, 
Australia, Argentina, U.S.S.R., and some 
other countries. But if we ever do have to 
apply “triage,” my prediction is that it would 
lead to a degree of political turmoil never 
before seen in modern history. 

Sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND EWELL, 
Vice President for Research. 


THE TRUTH IS EMERGING FROM 
THE FOG OF FALSE CHARGES 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Quie] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, this body is 
debating an historical issue, the exten- 
sion of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. 

As the American people have learned 
the past month, the issue has been pur- 
posely hidden under a smokescreen of 
false assertions about my amendment, 
issued by the administration. Despite the 
false issues injected into this fundamen- 
tal debate, the main issue is this: Will 
the Nation continue to vest more and 
more power in Washington, or will be 
begin to return some control of our des- 
tinies to State and local communities. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert a few of 
the many letters, newspaper articles, and 
newspaper editorials that have come to 
my attention. Their tenor is that the 
block-grant approach, embodied in my 
amendment to ESEA, is superior to the 
present approach. 

The following letter appeared in the 
St. Paul, Minn., Dispatch for May 13, 
1967: 

QUIE’S APPROACH 
Sr. PAUL. 

Why are many of the proponents of the so- 
called “creative federalism” complaining so 
loudly about Rep. Quie’s proposal to let the 
states decide (with final government approv- 
al) where the federal funds for education 
should be spent? If they would read a recent 
speech by Rep. MacGregor. I would think 
that they could even be convinced that Rep. 
Quie’s bill makes sense. 

According to MacGregor, under the present 
bill, the 10 wealthiest counties in the U.S. 
receive 3.3 million more in aid for education 
than the 10 poorest counties. Even more in- 
credible the poor counties contained 48,000 
“impoverished” children, 12,000 more than 
the wealthiest. The school districts in Mac- 
Gregor's district, even though getting 20 per 
cent of the total state aid which is allotted 
according to income, received only three per 
cent of the federal aid paid to the state. 
Equally amazing were such situations as 
Wayzata and Hopkins which ranked 13 and 
18 in priority for state ald being ranked 3 
and 4 for federal priority. 
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Rep. Quie should be congratulated for his 
constructive approach in solving the present 
chaos existing in federal aid to education, 
which Rep. MacGregor has characterized in 
the title of his speech—‘“Robin Hood in Re- 
verse.“ 

T. W. CARLSON. 


A growing number of newspapers are 
presenting a balanced view of the de- 
bate. Among them is the Minneapolis, 
Minn., Star, which published the follow- 
ing article on May 5, 1967: 


QUIE Says PLAN WovuLD Nor SHORTCHANGE 
PAROCHIAL OR DEPRIVED PUPILS 
(By Walter Johnson) 

Could a state shortchange parochial school 
pupils and teachers, if the “Quie plan” re- 
vising federal aid to education were passed? 

No, says Rep. Albert Quie, R-Minn., whose 
proposed amendment to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act is giving heartburn 
to the administration. 

Actually, says Quie, the administration is 
deliberately distorting his suggestions. He 
says, for instance, that the amendment 
would not reduce the program for deprived 
children, as is claimed. Quie says this about 
his proposal: 

“At least 50 per cent of the funds in any 
state must be used for special programs for 
educationally deprived children in which ar- 
rangements for the participation of children 
enrolled in private (parochial) schools must 
be included; in fact, our amendment spells 
out the extent of such arrangements more 
fully than does the language of the present 

“Also, at least 7 per cent of such funds 
must be used for the provision of textbooks 
and other instructional materials for the use 
of pupils and teachers in both public and 
private schools. Under our amendment, un- 
like ESEA, such materials could include 
laboratory and other instructional equipment 
on @ loan basis for the use of private school 
pupils and teachers.” 

Against the claim his plan would run into 
state constitutional barriers, Quie says it 
provides a “by-pass” mechanism, similar to 
that in the school lunch program, in which 
the U.S. commissioner would arrange for 
such loans of textbooks, materials and equip- 
ment in the state on an equitable basis from 
the funds allotted to that state. 

The block grants, in the Quie plan, would 
include Title I, special programs for educa- 
tionally deprived children; Title II, text- 
books and library resources; Title III, sup- 
plemental educational centers, and Title V, 
aid to state educational agencies (Title VI— 
assistance for the education of handicapped 
children—would be continued as a separate 
program exactly as proposed in the commit- 
tee bill, Quie says. Title IV is an amendment 
to the Co-operative Research Act and is also 
unaffected). 

So instead of discontinuing the programs 
authorized by these titles, Quie says, the 
amendment would extend authority for them 
on a continuing basis, rather than for a 
year or two as proposed in the committee 
bill, but “each state would be free to estab- 
lish its own priorities for the use of funds 
among these programs, and have added flexi- 
bility to devise new programs to meet needs 
not anticipated in ESEA.” 

This would be done through a single state 
plan submitted to the U.S. commissioner of 
education, rather than through a whole 
series of separate applications. 

He scoffs at the idea that the inner city 
schools of some major urban areas, or of im- 
poverished rural schools, might be treated 
unfairly. Actually, he claims, the distribution 
of funds within each state would be far more 
responsive to urgent educational needs than 
under the existing act “which tends to scat- 
ter funds into every school district.” 
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The amendment, he said would require that 
the state plan for the use of the funds con- 
tains assurances that the highest priority in 
the use of the funds will be given to local 
educational agencies which are experiencing 
the greatest educational difficulties because 
of such factors as heavy concentrations of 
economically and culturally deprived chil- 
dren, rapid increases in school enrollment 
which overwhelm the financial resources of 
a local educational agency, and geographic 
isolation and economic depression in certain 
areas of the state.” 

The U.S. commissioner of education would 
have final approval, and, says Quie, simply 
would not approve a state plan which ignored 
such factors in the distribution of funds. 

Quie also makes the point that this isn’t 
any particularly new approach. The state 
plan device has operated for 40 years, he 
says, in distributing funds under the Voca- 
tional Education Act, and for nearly 10 years 
under the National Defense Education Act, 
as well as under a host of other federal pro- 
grams. Actually, he points out, it is the de- 
vice used under ESEA for Titles II, V and VI 


As my colleagues are well aware, for 
a time some weeks ago the attacks on my 
amendment by national columnists 
reached unusual proportions. For ex- 
ample, in a single day I was attacked by 
no less than three columnists. Despite 
these often personal attacks, I believe the 
truth has been transmitted to the people 
of the Nation through such articles as 
the following, which appeared on May 14, 
1967, in the Chicago Tribune: 


REPRESENTATIVE QUIE LEARNS THAT A JOHNSON 
“TORNADO” Is A REAL ARM TWISTER—CALLED 
SABOTEUR OF EDUCATION LEGISLATION 


WASHINGTON, May 13.—A dairy farmer from 
Minnesota has suddenly found himself thrust 
into the eye of a violent tornado that is 
bringing the first real test of administration 
strength in the 90th Congress. 

The almost frightening power of an agi- 
tated White House, obviously fearful of de- 
feat, has been brought to bear against Rep. 
Albert Quie (R., Minn.), the author and 
sponsor of the Quie amendment to the ad- 
ministration’s elementary and secondary edu- 
cation act. 

Attacks against Quie by President Johnson 
and top administration officials were joined 
this week by several syndicated columnists 
and network commentators. 


DESCRIBED AS CRAFTY 


One described him as “crafty” and char- 
acterized his amendment as a “ripper 
amendment” to the education act. Another 
accused him of trying to sabotage federal 
aid to education,” and a third described the 
Quie amendment as a booby trap.” 

Quie, a mild-mannered man of 43, whose 
first love was soil chemistry before he be- 
came interested in politics, is not bothered 
by the attacks. 

“These people don’t want to look at the 
merits of the legislation, but are just inter- 
ested in discrediting us personally,” he 
said. 

AMENDMENT IS SUBSTITUTE 


Quie’s amendment, in effect a substitute 
for the administration bill, would consolidate 
four categorical aid programs for elementary 
and secondary schools into one single grant 
with each state handling the money and di- 
viding it among its school districts. 

The administration plan would extend 
present programs, which provide aid directly 
from the federal office of education to the 
individual school districts. 

Floor action on the bill has been delayed 
by the Democratic leadership three times. 
But it will be brought to the floor May 22. 
Democratic leaders had admitted they were 
“not sure we have the votes.” 
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CITES ADMINISTRATION MUSCLE 


Quie, a political realist, is not boasting of 
a sure victory. “When you see the kind of 
muscle they [the administration] display, 
it’s impossible to be too confident.” 

The attack against the Republican meas- 
ure, and against Quie personally, has been 
led by President Johnson, who accused the 
Republicans of playing partisan politics with 
the education of our children and of “re- 
viving ancient and bitter feuds between 
church and public school leaders.” 

The President's attack was supplemented 
by similar charges from top cabinet level 
Officials and from Harold Howe, commis- 
sioner of education. 

Rep. Charles Goodell IR., N..] is Quie’s 
ally on the House education and labor com- 
mittee. Quie has been “subjected to the full 
force of the Johnson juggernaut,” he said. 


CALLS IT UNSETTLING 


“To come under the full blast of the... 
Johnson juggernaut is an unsettling experi- 
ence to say the least,“ said Goodell. 

Republicans have denied charges that the 
legislation would cut off aid to parochia. 
schools and insist it would actually remove 
some restrictions now imposed against pro- 
viding funds for private institutions. 

Quie, a navy pilot during World War II, 
said he is “anxious to get out there and 
fight the battle“ on the floor of the House. 
“It’s hard to get any of my other work done 
anymore,” he complained. “I seem to spend 
all my time putting out fires of misinforma- 
tion that the administration starts.“ 


RISES IN RANK 


Quie has risen steadily among Republican 
lawmakers during his 10 years in the House 
and now is the second ranking Republican 
on the education committee. His amendment, 
and its apparent chances for success, has 
made him the symbol of resistance to the 
Great Society, a program that President 
Johnson is not about to see damaged with- 
out a fight. 

Altho active on the education committee 
since 1959, Quie tasted his first national fame 
in 1965, when he exposed a program, hailed 
by the administration as a chance for poor 
students to work in the post-office depart- 
ment, as actually an opportunity for more 
political patronage. 

He revealed that about one-third of the 
8,000 hired came from well-to-do families 
with political connections. 

But that scrap couldn’t compare with his 
present battle. 


CHANGES HIS MAJOR 


Quie had little idea of the road that lay 
ahead when he was first exposed to politics 
as a student at St. Olaf college in North- 
field, Minn. He became active in the Young 
Republicans group there and changed his 
major from soil chemistry to political science. 

After college, he returned to the family 
farm near Dennison, a farming community 
of about 150 persons, 60 miles northwest of 
Rochester. He stayed on the farm, even after 
being elected state senator in 1954, and 
moved off only after being elected to Con- 
gress in a special election in February, 1958. 

“We still milk 48 cows on the farm,“ he 
said. We have a renter living on it.” 

While still in college, which was only 17 
miles from his home, Quie was named to 
the board of a one-room rural school district. 
He was the prime mover in getting it con- 
solidated with an adjacent district to pro- 
vide better educational facilities for the 
students. 

“Education has always been my main in- 
terest,” said Quie, a remarkably candid legis- 
lator who could hardly be called “crafty” 
by anyone who knew him. “I really believe 
we'll solve more of our problems in the 
world thru education than any other way. 

“And education is, of course, the respon- 
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sibility of the government, at some level,” 
he said. 

UPROAR SURPRISES HIM 

Quie admits surprise at the uproar that 
his amendment has caused. “I offered prac- 
tically the same amendment to the educa- 
tion bill last year,” he explained. “It was 
defeated on the floor. But there was no great 
uprising about it.” 

“Of course, we did have an election last 
fall, which showed that the mood of the 
country has changed,” he continued. “Now 
thas we have a chance to get this basic 
philosophy of state control written into the 
law, I suppose we should have expected 
the administration to oppose it on all 
fronts.” 


The following article appeared in the 
Washington Star for May 14, 1967: 
LEADS FIGHT ON Schoof Am BILL: GOP’s 

QUIE—A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 
(By Shirley Elder) 

Al Quie is either a scoundrel or a savior; 
either out to wreck the Johnson administra- 
tion’s massive school aid program or to pre- 
serve the educational integrity of the states; 
either a political opportunist or a devoted 
worker for the spread of learning. 

He says he’s a farmer. 

But he also says he has been interested in 
both education and politics since college 
days when a chance meeting with campus 
Young Republicans drew him away from soil 
chemistry and into political science. 

Quie, a Minnesotan in his sixth House 
term, does look a little like a farmer. He 
could just as easily be an oarsman for the 
Harvard crew. He is tall and lean and tanned 
and sort of earnest-looking. 


LEADS THE CHARGE 


And he is, right now, in the middle of one 
of the hottest congressional fights of the 
year, leading the charge against President 
Johnson’s proposed $3.3 billion extension 
of the 1965 Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. 

Quie has offered an amendment to the 
bill that would change the direction of the 
entire program. Existing projects still would 
be financed, he is quick to explain, but 
basic decisions would be made by state 
schools officials instead of the federal govern- 
ment’s Office of Education. 

The “Quie Bill,” formally unveiled April 
20, attracted so much attention and support 
so quickly that House Democratic leaders 
were fearful. 

The President attacked the Quie bill. 
Majority Leader Carl Albert of Oklahoma at- 
tacked the bill. Rep. Carl Perkins of Ken- 
tucky, chairman of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, Educational associations 
attacked it. The Catholics attacked it. And 
still, at the end of three weeks, there was 
some question of which side had the votes, 
Quie or the administration. 

“Finally,” Quie said, “they had to resort 
to personal attacks.” 

Quie came to Congress in 1958 at the age 
of 34. He served three years in the state sen- 
ate and, while still commuting between the 
Quie family’s 240-acre Long Furrow Farm 
and St. Olaf College, he was a member of the 
local school board. It was not too demanding 
an assignment, he says. There was only one 
school with one room, but it was a start. 

His home district in the southwest corner 
of Minnesota is largely rural although it 
contains some suburbs of Minneapolis. The 
largest city is Rochester and the Quie farm, 
now run by tenants, is near Dennison. The 
farm has 48 cows. 

As if to keep contact with his farm back- 
ground, Quie has an oversized calendar from 
the Farmer's State Bank in Hope, Minn., on 
a wall of his office. It is curiously out of place 
among the fine modern paintings done by 
the congressman’s wife, Gretchen. 
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Quie’s congressional life these days is a 
frenzy. There are strategy meetings, an ava- 
lanche of mail to answer and a series of de- 
nials to be issued. 

For instance, Quie denies that his bill is 
designed to attract Southern Democratic 
votes with a subtle promise that the ad- 
ministration’s tough desegregation guidelines 
would not be enforced. The Civil Rights Act 
still would be in effect, Quie says, no matter 
which party’s education plan is enacted. In 
the quiet of his office, however, Quie says he 
expects the Southerners to stick with him. 


CITES BYPASS PROVISION 


Quie also denies his bill would cut off 
funds to private and parochial schools by 
channeling federal grants through state 
agencies, which are sometimes inclined (and 
sometimes legally-bound) to limit public 
funds to public schools. Quie says his pro- 
posal contains the same bypass“ language 
as the administration bill. In both cases, 
money for private and parochial schools 
would be handed out by a local agency act- 
ing as an intermediary between the federal 
government and the private school. 

Quie denies his bill would mean less money 
for many states and for poor children any- 
where. On the contrary, he says, the bill 
provides more money for everyone. 

Quie says his bill would ease the burden- 
some paperwork” demanded by existing fed- 
eral p . Basic decisions would be 
made at the state level, not in Washington, 
although projects now underway would con- 
tinue. 

Education aside, the Quie bill offers Re- 
publicans a first real chance to challenge 
President Johnson’s Great Society. 

Republicans already are eyeing the anti- 
poverty program, labor bills, federal-state 
tax sharing and Opportunity Crusade. The 
“crusade” is a plan drafted by Quie and 
Rep. Charles Goodell, R-N.Y., to involve 
private industry in the antipoverty effort. 

“If we win this first fight,” Quie says, it 
will set a pattern for the 90th Congress. Peo- 
ple flock to join a winner.” 


I also wish to include an editorial from 
my hometown newspaper. It appeared in 
the Northfield, Minn., News for May 11, 
1967: 


QUTIE’S EDUCATION PROPOSAL MAKES SENSE 


The educational proposal of Minnesota’s 
First District congressman, Albert H. Quie, 
has been attacked from several sources, most 
notably by the Johnson administration—but 
the House bill makes sense to us. 

The bill would extend the 1965 Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, but there 
would be some changes made. The Quie plan 
would grant federal aid to states in blocks— 
general aid—rather than for specific pur- 
poses—categorical aid with certain guide- 
lines. The state departments of education 
would then pretty much determine how the 
aid would be distributed within the state, 
Congressman Quie and his Republican sup- 
porters feeling that the state departments 
have far more insight into the actual and 
comparative needs within their states than 
can anyone in Washington. 

A check with John H. Longstreet, super- 
intendent of Northfield schools, revealed that 
he believes the plan would operate well. It's 
the fair way of doing it,” he said, and added 
that the plan would eliminate great amounts 
of “red tape“ in addition to being more fair 
to small districts within a state. 

Northfield’s city engineer, Karl Burandt, 
who has been involved in applying for dif- 
ferent types of federal grants for the city of 
Northfield in the past few years, heartily 
endorsed the principle of the Quie proposal. 

He drew a parallel, showing how effective 
Northfield’s efforts have been in obtaining 
grants for necessary utilities and city plan- 
ning when federal funds have been allocated 
through the state’s Department of Health; 
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and how difficult, even impossible it has been 
to obtain a federal grant for a necessary 
sanitary sewer when the grant would be of 
the categorical type. 

The Minnesota Department of Education 
supports the Quie proposal, the commissioner 
evidently feeling that the department could 
do an adequate job with the funds. The 
Minneapolis school administration firmly 
opposes the bill, clearly expressing the opin- 
ion that the metropolitan schools would not 
receive as much aid as they now get should 
the Quie bill be adopted. Large cities can, 
of course, afford to lobby effectively for hunks 
of the federal pie. Minneapolis claims to be 
in dire financial need, but so are some of the 
outstate areas. 

Although the bill has been under the at- 
tack of some church groups, Mr. Quie has 
repeatedly asserted that it would in no way 
reduce federal aid to private school students. 

In a statement made Monday, Mr. Quie 
said that the primary purpose of the bill 
is “to save local educators from the deluge 
of paper work which now engulfs them. It 
would give states and local communities a 
voice in setting priorities of their own edu- 
cational needs, rather than depending as 
much on the United States Commissioner of 
Education.” 

He said that the amendment would not 
reduce aid to needy large school districts 
or to needy small school districts. “It would 
not weaken civil rights guide lines nor does 
it strengthen civil rights guide lines. It does 
not reduce aid for private school children,” 
he asserted. 


I also want to include an editorial 
which gets to the heart of the debate as 
it states: 


At issue is a simple question: Who shall 
decide how Federal funds for education will 
be spent in each state? The Federal govern- 
ment or the State Government? 


The editorial appeared in the Colum- 
bus, Ga., Enquirer for May 4, 1967: 
WO CONTROLS SCHOOL AID? 


The future course of state and federal au- 
thority in this nation could well be deter- 
mined by a debate now going on in the U.S. 
House. 

At issue is a simple question: Who shall 
decide how federal funds for education will 
be spent in each state? The federal govern- 
ment or the state government? 

President Johnson strongly opposes a Re- 
publican effort to change his federal school 
aid law so that states would assume control 
of how the federal money is spent. 

Harold Howe, U.S. commissioner of educa- 
tion, whose office supervises the funds at 
present, says the Republican amendment 
“raises serious questions about the continuity 
of major reforms in education launched by 
the Congress two years ago.“ 

The Office of Education naturally wants to 
retain control. Its spokesmen say that if con- 
trol passed to the individual state legisla- 
tures, there would be no assurance that dis- 
advantaged children would receive the bulk 
of benefits; no guarantee that special pro- 
grams such as the Teachers Corps and Head 
Start would be continued; and that it would 
even be possible for the states to reduce their 
own education budgets and substitute the 
federal money, with the schools realizing no 
additional funds. 

Catholic leaders also oppose the state con- 
trol bill because they fear some states would 
refuse to share federal funds with parochial 
pupils as is being done under the present 
supervision. 

Rep. Albert Quie, Republican of Minnesota 
is sponsoring the state control amendment, 
and he has overwhelming backing from his 
own party, plus considerable support from 
Southern Democrats. 

His proposal provides that the federal gov- 
ernment make “block grants” to each state, 
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with the only requirement being that at least 
50 per cent of funds be spent on “deprived” 
school districts. 

Commissioner Howe charges that the 
“block grant” method would reduce the 
amount of money going to the poorer states, 
particularly those in the South, because a 
smaller percentage of the total amount would 
be earmarked for “deprived” districts. 

The National Education Association, which 
was instrumental in securing passage of the 
first federal education fund act, and strongly 
supports federal financing, has expressed 
mixed emotions about the Quie amendment. 

The Republican bill would not repeal the 
education act, NEA pointed out in its weekly 
news bulletin, “but it would severely limit 
the role played by the federal government 
in its administration. 

“The states would be required to continue 
programs launched under the Act, but in a 
manner they saw fit, with the federal in- 
volvement primarily that of dispensing the 
money.” 

NEA admits that many school administra- 
tors like the idea of the block grants be- 
cause it would reduce the voluminous 
paper work now necessary to qualify for and 
attain the federal money. About all some 
school officials have time to do at present is 
fill out forms for the government, and ex- 
plain to federal inspectors how each dollar 
is being spent. 

It might be assumed that Georgia’s House 
delegation is all for the Quie plan. But that's 
not the case. They pay the usual allegiance 
to the principle of states rights and au- 
thority, but a report this week indicated they 
are “torn between” the two plans because 
they believe Georgia will get more money 
under the administration program. 

Jack Nix, Georgia superintendent of edu- 
cation, told the delegation Monday that he 
hopes a compromise can be achieved, but 
that he would be “willing to stand a loss” 
of some funds in exchange for increased 
state control. 

The administration, of course, proceeds on 
the theory that money will buy anything, 
and usually that theory stands up. 

But this debate now going on in the 
House is the key to future state-federal rela- 
tionships, and to how tax money is to be dis- 
tributed for the benefit of all citizens. 

The elimination of endless red tape, and 
the restoration of state control of all educa- 
tion funds are worthy goals. 

If Georgia’s congressmen believe in those 
goals they will support the Quie amendment. 


Mr. Speaker, it has been said that 
“education transcends partisan politics.” 
In the light of what has happened in the 
past month, it would be more accurate 
to say that “education should transcend 
partisan politics.” 

Unfortunately, education has not as- 
sumed its rightful place—free from the 
pressures and the counterpressures that 
men exert to gain partisan advantages. 
In recent weeks the present administra- 
tion has descended to a low level to save 
face. The Great Society architects have 
resorted to any means to save their pro- 
grams that have proven to be hastily 
drawn. 

I am referring to the national cam- 
paign that the Johnson administration 
has launched to discredit my bill, H.R. 
8983. It would amend the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 to con- 
tinue authorized programs after June 30, 
1968, through block grants to the States. 
I have introduced this amendment with 
one purpose in mind, to improve the 
quality of education for many of our 
school pupils. The administration has de- 
liberately misinterpreted my reasons for 
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introducing H.R. 8983, because it be- 
lieves the amendment is a challenge to 
the Great Society. 

The administration gives itself away. 
It admits that many of the programs that 
it has foisted upon the American people 
were ill conceived. Many programs have 
cost taxpayers millions of dollars a year 
and have returned to them few real bene- 
fits. The administration knows that many 
of its programs can withstand neither 
the test of time nor close scrutiny. The 
administration has employed ruthless 
tactics to shift the focus away from the 
merits, or lack of merits, in what it of- 
fers. These tactics have roused fear in 
the hearts of millions of Americans. The 
administration has shown no mercy. 

Millions of parents of private school 
children have been misled into believing 
the adoption of the block grant plan 
would mean the end of aid for their stu- 
dents. This is not true. The administra- 
tion knows this is not true. But the stakes 
are high. The Pres:dent’s prestige and 
programs must be saved at all costs, even 
at the cost of playing upon the emotions 
of millions of men and women. 

Millions have been told the adoption 
of the amendment would mean their 
children would be denied equal educa- 
tional opportunities, that racial discrim- 
ination would find millions of Negro 
youngsters denied educational benefits 
that are rightfully theirs. This is not 
true. The administration knows this is 
not true. 

But to an administration in whom the 
American people have shown an increas- 
ing lack of faith—to an administration 
that seeks greatness“ above all else 
what does all of this matter? 

The President has bitterly, and I must 
say, unfairly attacked my modified block- 
grant approach to Federal aid to school 
children, The basic question is: Should 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education gain 
more and more control over educational 
decisions? May I remind my colleagues 
there was a time when the President was 
vitally concerned with centralized con- 
trol of education. For example, in August 
of 1958, in the debate over the National 
Defense Education Act, the President, 
then in the U.S. Senate, said: 

We do not want to encase our system in 
a totalitarian mold. Americans value deeply 
the traditional system under which the con- 
trol of education will be in the hands of the 
local people who are affected. They rightly 
do not want to abandon that system. We are 
looking for a way through which help could 


be extended without the control of Federal 
bureaucracy. 


Those were the words of the President 
in 1958. 

My amendment to ESEA does just 
what the President spoke for in 1958. 
Under NDEA, as you know, each State 
adopts a statewide plan which is ap- 
proved in Washington. That is what we 
propose in ESEA: a statewide plan. As 
the President said while he was in the 
Senate: 

We do not want to encase our system in a 
totalitarian mold. 


Administration education amend- 
ments have been moving toward cen- 
tralized control fashioned by the U.S. 
Office of Education, which seeks to make 
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most of the decisions in Washington. 
Evidently, President Johnson could see 
the danger of Federal control in 1958, 
while he overlooks the danger in 1967. 

The present law, with vast powers cen- 
tralized in Washington, wastes untold 
dollars in bureaucratic redtape. Confu- 
sion and waste are bound to follow when 
some 25,000 school districts must try to 
find out what funds are available in each 
of the three separate categories in titles 
I, II, and III of ESEA. No matter how 
dedicated and brilliant are the Federal 
bureaucrats, they simply cannot under- 
stand the needs of 25,000 school units. 
My amendment will begin to simplify 
and improve Federal aid to the Nation’s 
schoolchildren. It will permit more in- 
volvement in decisionmaking at the local 
and State levels, where it belongs. 

Mr. Speaker, I observed that some 
25,000, out of the active 27,000 school 
districts in the Nation, now deal directly 
in some programs with Washington. If 
every one of these districts, under titles 
I, II, and III of ESEA, applied for funds, 
the total number of decisions here would 
be 75,000. 

Let us examine what happens under 
title III. That is to be funded for some 
$240 million next year, at the request of 
the administration. I know that there 
are at least 4,000 districts applying under 
this one title. The Office of Education 
has a grand total of 35 people to process 
the applications, of whom only a half 
dozen are executives who can make 
decisions. 

No six men can give that many thou- 
sands of applications sound and careful 
scrutiny, for the average application in- 
volves no less than 200 man-hours of 
work to prepare. They are not simple re- 
quests. They are complex. 

To survive this flood of paper, the six 
men “farm out“ the requests to some 100 
educational experts known as readers.“ 
They do not work directly for the Office 
of Education. They do not coordinate 
their efforts. They work in all parts of the 
nation. As a result, there is no overall di- 
rection. The end result is a squandering 
of Federal aid funds. 

Even the bureaucrats at last realized 
this could not continue. The Office of 
Education set up eight regional offices, 
supposedly to make decisions. I have been 
told by many educators most decisions 
still have to be bucked up to Washing- 
ton, leaving the regional offices as an- 
other useless impediment to progress. 

If the Office of Education believes de- 
centralization is desirable, and they do 
because they set up the regional offices, 
why does the administration not simply 
join in supporting the Republican ap- 
proach, the block-grant approach? 

The answer, Mr. Speaker, is that the 
administration does not want the power 
and prestige to slip away from Washing- 
ton. To be perfectly frank, those who 
have a vested interest in dispensing the 
billions of dollars in Federal aid do not 
want to relinquish the awesome power. 

There is something about power that 
unsettles even the most modest and sen- 
sible man or woman. As Lord Acton re- 
marked, absolute power corrupts ab- 
solutely. There is no denying that once 
power is tasted, it becomes sweet indeed. 
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It is difficult for any man to gracefully 
give up power. 

That is at the heart, I believe, of much 
of the infighting that has gone on since 
my proposal was first announced late in 
April. 

The designers of the Great Society 
sense their power may slip away. They 
are panicking, the John W. Gardners, the 
Harold Howes, and in the war on poy- 
erty, the Sargent Shrivers. There is a 
parallel here, between the great debate 
over Federal aid for schoolchildren and 
the coming debate over the war on 
poverty. 

The architects of the Great Society 
sense that the outcome will set the tone 
for the coming debates over the Great 
Society concept of central control from 
Washington. 

As my colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio, Hon. WILLIAM H. Ayres, so aptly 
pointed out last week, the administra- 
tion’s bill is the most unfair in history. 
Because of the inequities in title I of 
the present act, the rich get richer and 
the poor get poorer. Some of the very 
schools which can best afford to care 
for their disadvantaged children, get the 
most money from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Let us compare two school dis- 
tricts. One is New Rochelle, N.Y., which 
spends $896 a year on each pupil. This 
district can be fairly said to be compar- 
atively wealthy, able to care for its own 
poor and disadvantaged. The other is 
Breathitt County, Ky., which spends only 
$285 a year per pupil. Under title I of the 
present act, however, New Rochelle re- 
ceives $321,000 a year for 817 poor chil- 
dren. Breathitt County, Ky., receives 
only $340,00 a year for 2,125 poor chil- 
dren. 

These inequities were uncovered in a 
penetrating series of editorials which 
appeared in the Boston Herald between 
January 2 and February 10, 1967, titled 
“The Rich Get Richer.” It follows then 
that the poor get poorer. 

Let us examine what happens as a 
result of this unfair distribution of aid 
under title I. 

New Rochelle already had a full staff 
of remedial reading teachers, psychi- 
atrists, and social workers before title I 
was enacted, yet the schools received 
$321,000 a year. The money issued, 
among other things, for Polaroid cam- 
eras and slide projectors, certainly not 
among the most desperately needed of 
educational tools. 

Look now at Breathitt County in Ken- 
tucky. Most schools in the district are 
one-room schoolhouses without indoor 
plumbing. The $340,000 was used for free 
breakfasts for the large number of chil- 
dren who are suffering from malnutri- 
tion and to hire several high school 
teachers. But Breathitt County has no 
money left over for anything else, much 
less to purchase Polaroid cameras. 

The writer of the series of editorials 
could only conclude: This allocation 
procedure does not make sense,” a senti- 
ment with which I most certainly agree, 

My amendment would correct such 
inequities. It allocates funds on the basis 
of the number of school-age children, 
with an equalizing factor based on the 
State personal income per school-age 
child, a much fairer formula. My amend- 
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ment would permit each State to zero 
in on areas of educational need, where 
educationally deprived children are 
located. 

Our forefathers, in constructing the 
Constitution, wisely separated the 
powers among the three branches, legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial. As they 
understood the separation, the executive 
was to execute—to carry out the laws 
passed by the legislative branch, the 
Congress. 

In the past 6 years, under both Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson, the separa- 
tion of powers has been unbalanced. The 
executive has increasingly taken over the 
legislative work of the Congress. Now, 
the executive actually prepares nearly 
finished laws which the Congress is ex- 
pected to rubberstamp. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to point out the 
ultimate result of the erosion of the 
power of the Congress. The present ad- 
ministration has come to believe it is 
allwise. It believes that it has only to 
propose and the Congress will rubber- 
stamp. 

Furthermore, because the present ad- 
ministration, as it proudly states, “wrote 
the present Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act,” the President and his 
colleagues take an inordinate interest 
in its continuation. Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, we are told, is the 
President's greatest achievement within 
the Great Society structure. 

The result? Let the minority propose 
to aid education in another manner, as 
we have done in the Republican block- 
grant plan, and the reaction from the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue is 
extreme. 

The President is piqued that anyone 
should be so bold as to propose another 
path to aid our schoolchildren. They are 
assailed by a host of false allegations. 
We are, at least by indirection, accused 
of being anti-Negro. We are accused of 
being against Federal aid to education. 
We are accused of deviously planning to 
take funds from poor States to give to 
rich States; of robbing Southern States 
for the benefit of Northern States; or 
craftily setting in motion a plan to strip 
funds from large cities for the benefit 
of small towns. 

These charges, plainly false if the 
amendment is examined, in turn are re- 
peated by national columnists. They 
have not taken the time to read and un- 
derstand the Republican amendment. 

Most deplorable, the delicate church- 
state issue has been deliberately injected 
into the debate. My colleagues are all too 
familiar with the extraordinary vol- 
ume elicited by this false assertion. 

The reason for this smokescreen of 
false assertions is this: We are propos- 
ing to take another road to Federal aid 
for the Nation’s schoolchildren. We are 
trying to improve on his bill, his pri- 
vate creation. We dare to oppose his will. 
For that, we are assailed by a storm of 
false allegations. 

Why? Is it because it would tarnish 
the record of the Great Society? In all 
frankness, which comes first: The wel- 
fare of our schoolchildren or the record of 
the Great Society? 

We who support the block-grant plan 
are as sincerely interested in the welfare 
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of schoolchildren as are those who sup- 
port the administration method, the 
categorical grant method. 

This is the outcome when the execu- 
tive writes legislation and expects it to 
be rubberstamped by the Congress. These 
laws are no longer creations of the House 
and Senate. They are the handiwork of 
the executive. If this trend continues 
much longer, we will not remain three 
coequal branches of government. We will 
evolve into a 2%4-branch Government, 
with the executive wagging an appendage 
once known as the Congress. 

My colleagues, before we vote on this 
measure, I urge you to consider carefully 
52 role as spelled out in the Constitu- 

on. 

We are coequal with the other two 
branches of the Federal Government. We 
must never become a permanent rubber- 
stamp. We must never allow ourselves to 
become another department in the exec- 
utive branch, the department that sub- 
serviently rubberstamps decisions al- 
ready made at the other end of that 
broad and beautiful avenue. 

Mr. Speaker, before we vote on the ex- 
tension of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, let us ponder carefully 
the label “rubberstamp.” 

Let us pause. If the executive continues 
to send us prepacked bills for our supine 
approval, if we continue to truckle under 
to every demand of the executive, where 
will it end? 

Will the Congress someday be just an- 
other department? A department on the 
same level as the Department of Labor or 
the Department of Agriculture? 

Will these great bodies, the House and 
the Senate, someday be known as the 
Department of Legislation“? 

I ask you to earnestly think on this. 

Shall we allow ourselves to be manip- 
ulated? Shall we stand passively by and 
allow our arms to be twisted whenever 
one of the Great Society programs is 
threatened? 

I think not. 

We will not be manipulated. We will 
stand up to the hidden pressures. We will 
not be subject to the well-known arm- 
twisting technique. 

A well-known gentleman from Texas, 
late of this Congress, said: 

Tam a free man first, a Texan second, next 
a citizen of the United States and finally, a 
Democrat. 


We are all free men first. Let us act this 
week as free men should always act. Let 
us vote not as Democrats or Republicans 
and not as Representatives from New 
York or California or South Carolina or 
South Dakota. 

Let us vote of deepest convictions. 

Let us support the plan we sincerely 
believe will best aid the schoolchildren, 
especially the poor children, the disad- 
vantaged children, the children who 
truly need Federal aid. 

Remember the education of children 
when you cast your vote. It is their fu- 
ture we hold in our hands. The school- 
children should not become the victims 
of political maneuvering. 


DO NOT BLAME THE FARMER 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from South Dakota [Mr. Berry] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the propa- 
ganda campaign to blame the American 
farmer for rising food costs and higher 
food prices is being renewed. The facts, 
however, do not back this charge; they 
firmly refute it. 

Even though retail food prices last 
year rose 35 percent above the 1947-49 
average, prices paid to farmers actu- 
ally were 2 percent below those paid in 
1947-49. 

A good example is wheat. In 1949, 
wheat sold for $2.75 per bushel and bread 
cost only two-thirds of what it costs to- 
day. Now, as of April 15, the price of 
wheat is $1.55 per bushel, but the price 
of bread has increased by one-third over 
the 1949 price. This would hardly seem 
to indicate that giving the farmer a fair 
return for his crop means that the con- 
sumer will be forced to pay higher food 
prices. 

The facts show further that for every 
food dollar we spend, the farmer gets 
only 40 cents which is actually 10 cents 
less than he received two decades ago. 

The farmer does not represent as many 
votes as his city cousin, but this fact 
should not be used as an excuse for blind- 
ly blaming the farmer for higher food 
costs. 

The U.S. consumer pays less for food 
in comparison to total expenditures than 
in any other nation. But the prices re- 
ceived by farmers are only 72 percent 
of parity. 

In short, the facts show the U.S. con- 
sumer is being highly subsidized by the 
farmer, something which should prompt 
more concern from all sectors toward the 
financial plight in rural America. 


LOGAN ACT NEEDS CLARIFICATION 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it will 
be remembered that on February 18-20, 
1965, at the Hilton Hotel in New York 
City, there was held a convocation on 
“Pacem in Terris,” the encyclical of Pope 
John XXIII dealing with world peace. 
The convocation was counseled by Pope 
Paul XI that— 

Such solutions, of course, if based on the 
admirable doctrine of that Papal document, 
will exclude every ostensible remedy which 


ignores the existence and rights of the 
Creator. 


It goes without saying that this advice 
was ignored and the convocation turned 
out to be a blatant political effort to push 
leftwing policies under the guise of a 
moral and religious mantle. The whole 
affair had been arranged by the Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 
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an offshoot of the Fund for the Repub- 
lic, another left-leaning organization. 
Briefly, stated, the thrust of the con- 
vocation was to create disunity in reli- 
gious circles, to unilaterally dismantle 
American military strength, and to with- 
draw the United States from its com- 
mitments to defend the free world from 
communism, beginning specifically with 
U.S. withdrawal from Southeast Asia. To 
those who were familiar with the back- 
ground of the convocation, the under- 
taking was a monstrous joke in which 
the principle of peace with justice and 
freedom was distorted and degraded. 

Evidently, the propaganda benefits of 
Pacem in Terris I were worth while, for 
next week, May 28-31, at Geneva, Switz- 
erland, Pacem in Terris II will take 
place. The following article by the re- 
spected columnist, Alice Widener, docu- 
ments thoroughly the backgrounds of 
those here in the United States who will 
participate. I agree with Miss Widener 
that it is high time that the Logan Act 
be explored for possible application in 
this case. If the law is unenforceable, 
then it should be revised to eliminate 
the incredible spectacle of American citi- 
zens possibly aiding an aggressor to dis- 
patch more soldiers’ coffins home from 
Vietnam. 

I request that the article, The Funded 
Four Hundred,” which appeared in Bar- 
ron’s of May 22, 1967, and which was 
reprinted from the May issue of U.S.A. 
magazine, be inserted in the Recorp at 
this point. 


THE FUNDED Four Hunprep—A NOTE on 
Next WEEK’S “PEACE ON EARTH” MEET- 
ING IN GENEVA 


(By Alice Widener) 


Are the American people protected by a 
Logan Act? If so, does it protect us from the 
establishment in our country of a private for- 
eign service in contradistinction to the U.S. 
Government Foreign Service? 

These questions ought to be seriously 
studied and answers found, because the 
forthcoming Pacem in Terris II Convocation 
at Geneva, Switzerland, May 28-31, is an 
exercise in foreign policy sponsored by the 
tax-exempt Fund for the Republic’s Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions at 
Santa Barbara, Calif., an organization in 
which the executive committee chairman, 
Mr. Harry S. Ashmore, speaks of himself and 
his associaties at the Center in terms of an 
elite intellectual group running what 
amounts to a privately financed foreign 
service “to do what governments ought to be 
doing and ultimately will have to do.” 

It is interesting to compare the substance 
of the Logan Act with the specific text and 
general context of Mr. Ashmore's remarks. 

The Logan Act, adopted in 1799 and rein- 
forced by Congress in 1948, never has been 
tested in our courts. It declares that any cit- 
izen of the United States who, without the 
authority of the U.S., directly or indirectly 
communicates or carries on any correspond- 
ence or intercourse with any foreign govern- 
ment, or any officer or agent thereof, with 
intent to influence the measures or conduct 
of any foreign government or of any officer 
or agent thereof in relation to any disputes 
or controversies with the United States, or 
to defeat the measures of the U.S., shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than three years or both. 

Last January, Mr. Ashmore went with two 
companions to Hanoi, North Vietnam, to in- 
vite Ho Chi Minh to attend the Pacem in 
Terris II Convocation. (Pacem in Terris I 
took its title from Pope John XXIII's 
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encyclical, was held in New York City in 
February 1965, and was conceived and spon- 
sored by the Fund for the Republic’s Center 
at Santa Barbara.) A few days after his re- 
turn from Hanoi, Mr. Ashmore reported on 
his trip—described as a “mission” in the 
Center Diary—at a dinner in Los Angeles for 
Founding Members of the Center, each of 
whom contributes not less than $1,000 an- 
nually to it. Excerpts from his extempora- 
neous talks were edited for publication in the 
Center Diary of March-April 1967. Mr. Ash- 
more reports about seven days spent in North 
Vietnam: 

“Toward the end of the week we had a 
private, hour-and-a half conversation with 
Ho Chi Minh, during which I presented the 
invitation to participate in the Center’s Con- 
vocation in Geneva. The President (Ho) isa 
man of great charm, great sophistication, 
great intelligence.” 

Mr. Ashmore also found Ho “quite out- 
going, quite frank,” and said that, “He stated 
the Vietnamese (sic: not North Vietnamese) 
position without any particular rancor.” : 

Though GIs are fighting and dying in de- 
fense of U.S. measures for protection of South 
Vietnam from the Hanoi regime’s terrorism, 
Mr. Ashmore rates Ho Chi Minh, a man with 
whom he spent only 90 minutes, as tops on 
the worldwide list of statesmen. “I believe 
historically,” says Mr. Ashmore, he will rank 
with Gandhi, and it occurs to me there is 
nobody else around in the world today in 
any country who seems to provide a similar 
blend of spiritual and political power.” 

After this encomium, the Center’s execu- 
tive committee chairman got down to Funded 
business: Our visit to Hanoi, and the possi- 
bility that the Vietnamese will participate in 
our Geneva Convocation vindicate the faith 
that we have had at the Center in this under- 
taking which, on its surface, seems a ridic- 
ulous attempt by a group of private people, 
without any government sanction or govern- 
ment backing, to do what governments ought 
to be doing and ultimately will have to do. 
We are in the rather absurd position of run- 
ning what amounts to a privately financed, 
understaffed, and wholly unaccredited foreign 
service.“ 

There appear to be several things wrong 
with Mr. Ashmore's strangely worded state- 
ment, which is a mixture of self-depreciation 
and supreme arrogance. The Fund for the 
Republic is financed through tax-exempt 
contributions which subtract from U.S. Gov- 
ernment revenue money that otherwise would 
be a part of that revenue. Therefore, it is 
questionable whether tax-exempt financing 
can be regarded as “private” financing, for 
it is enjoyed at all Americans’ expense. 

The Fund for the Republic was created in 
1953 by an outright grant of $15 million 
from the Ford Foundation, Subsequently, the 
latter publicly disavowed all connection with 
its controversial offspring, a notoriously left- 
of-center group. On the Fund's paid staff are 
such leftist political activists as W. H, Ferry, 
vice president of the Center, who in 1962 
publicly attacked FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover at a Democratic Party meeting in 
such an ugly way that U.S. Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy publicly apologized to 
Mr. Hoover; Dr. Allan M. Butler, a former 
organizer of the Progressive Party in Massa- 
chusetts during the Henry Wallace campaign 
of 1948; Dr. Linus Pauling; Stanley K. 
Sheinbaum, who ran for office in California 
last year on the radical New Left ticket; and 
Harvey Wheeler, a sponsor of the New Left 
School in Los Angeles. 

Last summer, the Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions at Santa Barbara 
was the birthplace of the radical National 
Conference for New Politics, a group de- 
scribed by the New York Times, May 7, 1967, 
as established to help the New Left “win 
political influence.” 

According to an official preview in the 
Center Diary, the Geneva Convocation will 
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discuss two political issues, “The Case of 
Vietnam” and “The Case of Germany.” The 
essentially political nature of the Convoca- 
tion is shown in the following statement: 
“Pacem in Terris II is taking place with the 
encouragement of officials at the United Na- 
tions and in response to the unanimous 
recommendations of a planning conference 
that met at the Palais des Nations in Geneva 
in May 1966. Its purpose is to assemble lead- 
ing political and intellectual figures from 
countries throughout the world—East and 
West, Communist and non-Communist, 
aligned and unaligned—to examine in prac- 
tical detail the requirements for nations to 
coexist in peace. Unlike Pacem in Terris I, 
which was attended by some 2,500 people, 
the present Convocation will be limited to 
400 participants, who, in this wholly unof- 
ficial gathering, will not be limited by the 
necessity of speaking formally on behalf of 
their countries.” 

The new Funded Four Hundred will be ad- 
dressed by two principal “unofficial” speak- 
ers, both bitterly critical of official U.S. 
policy in Vietnam: Secretary General U 
Thant of the United Nations, and Senator 
J. William Fulbright, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. The Center 
Diary claims that “both Vietnams” will be 
represented at Geneva, but at this writing 
it is unlikely there will be such dual par- 
ticipation, and originally, it seems the plans 
were less objective. 

The Republic of Vietnam Embassy in 
Washington, D.C. gave me the following 
statement on May 5: “The Fund for the 
Republic's Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions first invited Ho Chi Minh 
and the National Liberation Movement 
(Viet Cong) leader to the forthcoming Pa- 
cem in Terris II Convocation in Geneva. No 
invitation was extended to our Government. 
We protested. After our strong protest was 
made, an invitation to our Government was 
extended but no decision has yet been 
reached in Saigon on the reply of the Re- 
public of Vietnam.” 

Among the 400 private participants in the 
forthcoming Convocation at Geneva are U.S. 
Senators Joseph S. Clark of Pennsylvania 
and Albert Gore of Tennessee. Together with 
Sen. Fulbright, that makes three U.S. Sena- 
torial opponents of U.S. policy in Vietnam 
and not a single Senatorial supporter of it. 
Other Americans taking part are J. Kenneth 
Galbraith, chairman of the Americans for 
Democratic Action; Jerome B. Wiesner, Dean 
of Science, M.I.T.; and Hans J. Morgenthau 
of the University of Chicago—all sentence- 
first, verdict-afterwards intellectuals on the 
subject of Vietnam. 

Interestingly, almost all the Funded Four 
Hundred invited to attend the Pacem in 
Terris Convocation are members of what the 
Washington Post described, April 2, 1967, as 
“the Liberal Establishment.” Instead of liv- 
ing it up on their private funds, as did the 
old Four Hundred in New York and interna- 
tional society, the modern Funded Four 
Hundred, many of whom are socialists or 
Communists, have discovered the art of liv- 
ing it up on tax-exempt funds furnished by 
dead or living capitalists. 

Pacem in Terris I—says the Washington 
Post—was subsidized by several foundations, 
including the Johnson Foundation of Ra- 
cine, Wis. Pacem in Terris II—continues The 
Post, while raising a question of propriety— 
will be subsidized by a gift of $400,000 from 
a foundation established by Mr. Bernard J. 
Cornfeld’s Investors Overseas Service (IOS), 
an immense Panamanian-chartered financial 
outfit with headquarters in Geneva, which 
operates the Fund of Funds and is currently 
under investigation by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. Thereby hangs a tale, 
says the Washington Post. 

Under the headline Peace Parley Financed 
by SEC Target,” the Washington Post re- 
ported about Pacem in Terris II: The 
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Swiss-based Panamanian-chartered syndi- 
cate known as International Overseas Serv- 
ices, Ltd., S.A.. . . will pay most of the con- 
ference expenses, it will utilize the same 
staff and facilities that it maintains for its 
worldwide business operations to help orga- 
nize the peace conference. . . At a Los An- 
geles dinner held last February 7, Robert M. 
Hutchins, the Center’s president, raised 
about $100,000 in cash to help .. the costs 
of the conference. However, Hutchins and 
the conference chairman, Harry S. Ashmore, 
estimate that their venture will cost at least 
$500,000. The IOS Foundation, the Syndi- 
cate’s charitable trust, will underwrite the 
remaining $400,000 .. .” 

The dinner at which Mr. Hutchins raised 
$100,000 in cash was the same occasion on 
which Mr. Ashmore eulogized Ho Chi Minh. 

The IOS Foundation derives its funds from 
5% of net profits set aside from IOS, a global 
network of 80 companies, known in financial 
circles as “The Geneva Syndicate” and op- 
erating The Fund of Funds, which invests 
in mutual funds in the United States, 

Bernard J. Cornfeld, founder and chief 
executive of IOS, is an American expatriate 
and former Philadelphia social welfare case 
worker who now resides in Geneva. The SEC 
has been investigating the Wall Street deal- 
ings of the Cornfeld-led investment empire 
for nearly two years. Last year the SEC 
accused IOS of violating U.S. securities laws 
by selling unregistered securities in the 
United States as well as to Americans living 
abroad. The Fund of Funds would already 
be illegal,” says the Washington Post, “if it 
operated directly in the United States, where 
a mutual fund is barred from putting more 
than 3% of its assets into another mutual 
fund.” Reliable sources say it is probable the 
IOS, now involved in out-of-court discussions 
with the SEC, will soon come to an arrange- 
ment in conformity with SEC recommenda- 
tions. 

The Washington Post says that last Jan- 
uary, Mr. Morris L. Levinson, a New York 
City businessman and director of the fund 
for the Republic who formerly was finance 
chairman of the Center, recommended to 
Mr. Robert M. Hutchins that Mr. Cornfeld 
might be willing to provide financial aid for 
Pacem in Terris II. A few days later, Mr. 
Levinson learned that former Congressman 
James Roosevelt had resigned from his post 
as U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council in order to be- 
come president of IOS Management Co., a 
Bahama-chartered, Swiss-based subsidiary 
that manages The Fund of Funds, Ltd., which 
is incorporated in Canada. Mr. Levinson told 
Mr. Hutchins the news about Mr. Roosevelt, 
and since the latter two were old acquaint- 
ances, Mr. Roosevelt went to Mr. Cornfeld 
with an appeal to finance Pacem in Terris II. 

The IOS-Fund for the Republic interlock 
then became somewhat more complicated. 
Tne IOS not only contributed money to 
Pacem in Terris II but also contributed pub- 
lic relations services, Mr. James Roosevelt ap- 
pears to be acting in an on-and-off-scenes 
capacity, for the Washington Post discovered 
that while his official executive position in 
IOS is not revealed in the Pacem in Terris II 
promotional literature, Mr. Roosevelt will 
serve as secretary-general of the Fund for the 
Republic’s Convocation in Geneva. 

In an exclusive story, The Post reported: 
“In a telephone interview from Geneva, 
Roosevelt said: ‘Cornfeld has a keen interest 
in social matters. He was a social worker him- 
self and he’s got that kind of a conscience.’ 
When Roosevelt was asked whether Cornfeld 
hoped the $400,000 would help to brighten 
an image that might have been tarnished by 
the SEC investigation, he replied, ‘That 
never entered our minds. Of course, if it's a 
by-product, we won't be unhappy.’” 

Not explained in this colloquy is how a 
financial enterprise involved in a dispute 
with a U.S. Government agency, the SEC, 
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could improve its image by financing an in- 
ternational conference consisting of partici- 
pants notoriously opposed to present U.S. 
Government foreign policy. 

It is hard to see how a financier’s image 
could be improved by supporting the Pund 
for the Republic's Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions, 

There is a tight interlock between the 
Center Staff and the New Left’s National 
Conference for New Politics. The Center's 
vice president, W. H. Ferry, and its secretary 
treasurer, Hallock Hoffman, are both on the 
national council of National Conference for 
New Politics. So is Irving F. Laucks, a con- 
sultant to the Center. The radical activities 
of NCNP are such that The Times carried 
the headline, Trends of New Left Alarm 
Intellectuals of the Old.” and quoted an Old 
Leftist as saying the New Left is displaying 
“a growing fascination with violence.“ 

Just exactly how the New Leftists on the 
executive staff of the Fund for the Republic’s 
Center reconcile their NCNP activities with 
peace“ in their role as members of a private 
foreign service is not explained. 

The Fund for the Republic’s Center at 
Santa Barbara (now the Fund's sole opera- 
tional activity) denies emphatically that the 
IOS subsidy will in any way influence the 
policies or activities of the group sponsoring 
Pacem in Terris II. The Washington Post 
reports that the Center's “legal network“ 
conducted a satisfactory confidential private 
investigation of IOS and of Mr. Cornfeld’s 
problems with the SEC. This legal network 
ought to be very well informed, for it is com- 
posed of top talent. Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas is board chairman of the 
Fund for the Republic, a consultant to the 
Center, and a fund raiser for it. There has 
been considerable discussion of the propriety 
in his triple role. Now that IOS has entered 
into the Funded picture there is even more 
discussion of Justice Douglas’ intimate con- 
nection with the Fund for the Republic. 

There is no doubt that the Center's pri- 
vate foreign service is closely in touch with 
foreign governments and agents and officials 
thereof. The Center Diary for March-April 
Says that as of press time, the following per- 
sons had accepted invitations to be panel 
members at Pacem in Terris II: Chief S. O. 
Adebo, Permanent Representative of Nige- 
ria at the United Nations; Vladimer Bakaric, 
Member, Federal Assembly, Yugoslavia; Hu- 
bert Beuve-Mery, manager, Le Monde (Paris 
newspaper); Lord Chalfont, Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs, United Kingdom; 
M. J. Desai, former director, Indian Foreign 
Service, East-West Institute, Hawaii; Sen. 
J. William Fulbright; Galo Plaza, former 
President of Ecuador; Josef Hromadka, 
Dean, Comenius Faculty, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia; David Horowitz, Governor, Bank of 
Israel; Masamichi Inoki, professor of polit- 
ical science, University of Kyoto, Japan; 
N. N, Inozemtsev, Director, Institute of 
World Economics and International Rela- 
tions, Academy of Sciences, USSR; Thanat 
Khoman, Foreign Minister of Thailand; Paul 
Lin, professor of history, McGill University; 
M. D. Millionshchikoy, Vice President, USSR 
Academy of Sciences; Nugroho, Department 
of Foreign Affairs, Indonesia; Abdul Rah- 
man Pazhwak, UN General Assembly Presi- 
dent, Rep. of Afghanistan to UN; Chester 
A. Ronning, former Canadian High Com- 
missioner in India; Princess Moun Sou- 
vanna Phouma, Laos; Willy Spuhler, Fed- 
eral Councillor, Switzerland; Arsene Usher 
Assouan, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Repub- 
lic of Ivory Coast; Secretary General U Thant 
of United Nations, 

Concerning the foregoing list, it is signifi- 
cant that Inozemtsey of the Soviet Union 
is now an official consultant to the Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions. 

Among the persons listed by the Center 
Diary as having accepted invitation to Pacem 
in Terris II are such noted Communists as 
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physicist Leopold Infeld and Adam Schaff 
of Poland, and such noted Socialists as Pietro 
Nenni of Italy and Pastor Martin Niemoller 
of West Germany, who recently won a Lenin 
Peace Prize. 

Judging by the Diary preview of Pacem 
in Terris II, it is not unreasonable to pre- 
dict that all the force of the Funded Four 
Hundred's left-of-center propaganda will be 
hurled against the United States from a 
Geneva launching site. It is quite likely that 
Vice President Hubert Humphrey will again 
have tears in his eyes at the image of our 
country presented to the world by a vocal 
minority of Americans abroad, After all, we 
at home know what to expect from Sen. 
J. William Fulbright. But when he presides 
over sessions of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, the substance of his remarks can 
be challenged by witnesses from our State 
Department and the U.S. Foreign Service. 
In Geneva, however, it is most unlikely that 
there will be present an accredited U.S. Gov- 
érnment official or even private citizen to 
challenge his deliberately soft-spoken but 
highly intemperate remarks. 

Can any nation tolerate the existence of 
a private foreign service dealing with a 
Funded Four Hundred aiming at control over 
foreign policy and international diplomacy? 

Are Americans actually protected by a 
Logan Act which wisely forbids citizens of 
the United States to carry on any correspond- 
ence or intercourse with any officer or agent 
of a foreign government in relation to dis- 
putes or controversies with the United States, 
or to defeat measures of our country? 

If Americans are not protected by it, then 
it is high time for us to discover that we 
are not, If we are so protected, then it is 
more than high time for the Logan Act to be 
tested in our courts to determine whether 
the Funded Four Hundred are violating it. 


CONGRESSMAN WHALEN INTRO- 
DUCES A RESOLUTION FOR THE 
CREATION OF A WORLD FREE 
TRADE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. WHALEN] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, 1 week ago 
today, the Kennedy round tariff negotia- 
tions were concluded successfully. After 
over 4 years, the representatives of 53 
nations, which account for 80 percent of 
the world’s trade, participated. in this 
accord. 

The results, according to Erie Wynd- 
ham White, director-general of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade— 
GATT—are “of far greater magnitude 
than those obtained in any previous trade 
negotiations.” ; 

The goal of tariff reduction is to 
achieve a more effective utilization of in- 
ternational productive resources. This, in 
turn, improves living standards, both 
domestically and globally. Thus, the 
GATT agreement represents a significant 
move toward the attainment of a long- 
range, worldwide prosperity. 

Despite the successful outcome of the 
Kennedy round, several trade policy 
issues remain unresolved: 

First, coordination of national agri- 
cultural policies has not been achieved. 
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Second, only limited trading opportu- 
nities exist for underdeveloped countries: 

Third, East-West trade restrictions 
still continue. 

Fourth, there remain many barriers 
against mass-produced, low-cost goods 
manufactured by multinational firms op- 
erating highly sophisticated capital 
equipment. 

It would be most unfortunate if the 
United States, the largest and most pow- 
erful economy in the world, were to fail 
to provide the machinery to make it pos- 
sible to continue to negotiate with other 
countries for a more rational trading 
world. 

Unless this machinery is provided, the 
momentum provided toward this end by 
the Kennedy round stands in danger of 
being lost. 

It need not be lost, if the Congress and 
the President will take the necessary 
steps to achieve the long-range goal of 
the gradual attainment of complete free 
trade both with respect to tariff as well 
as nontariff barriers, 

To this end, I am introducing today, 
a concurrent resolution which would au- 
thorize the President to undertake nego- 
tiations leading to a 25-year treaty or 
agreement. This treaty or agreement 
should call for the creation of a World 
Free Trade Association. 

Initially, it would seem logical for the 
United States, Canada, and the United 
Kingdom to provide the nucleus for such 
a move. There would be no attempt to 
restrict national sovereignty with respect 
to the tariffs which might be applied by 
member nations, individually, against 
nonmembers. 

Instead, the treaty or agreement would 
provide only that over a 25-year period 
member countries would gradually re- 
duce their barriers with respect to each 
others’ goods until, finally, all tariffs, 
quotas, and customs formalities will 
have disappeared. 

The association should be open ended 
so that other countries, or groups of 
countries—including EEC, EFTA, and 
other free trade blocs—might join at a 
later date. 

In the life of a nation, 25 years is but 
an instant. If, by setting the target date 
for completely free trade a quarter of a 
century away we can insure that eco- 
nomic adjustments can be made with 
little difficulty, we would be foolish to 
attempt to eliminate all trade barriers 
over a short span of years. In this area, 
patience is a virtue, but patience must 
be accompanied by the momentum pro- 
vided by commitment to a clearly de- 
fined objective. 


THE QUIE AMENDMENT—THE ISSUE 
IS NOT SOLELY REVENUE SHAR- 
ING 
Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Ohio [Mr. WHALEN] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, the rey- 
enue-sharing concept has gained wide 
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acceptance among those who seek to 
promote a system of creative federal- 
ism. The arguments on behalf of Fed- 
eral tax sharing and/or block—un- 
tied—grants are persuasive. 

First, State and local governments will 
have access to a tax source—personal 
and corporate incomes—largely pre- 
empted by the Federal Government. 

Second, these governmental extensions 
as a consequence are strengthened rela- 
tive to the Federal Government. They 
thereby can deal more effectively with 
problems which heretofore, through de- 
fault, sought redress in Washington. 

Third, State and local officials are in a 
better position to judge the needs of their 
respective areas than are Members of the 
National Legislature. A serious problem 
in New York City, for example, may not 
exist in Dayton, Ohio, or Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Thus, in a given locality, nonear- 
marked Federal grants—or shared tax— 
can be utilized to meet most pressing 
requirements. 

Attendant to the Federal revenue- or 
tax-sharing principle, however, is a fun- 
damental question. Should these reve- 
nues supplement or supplant existing 
national programs? The two noted econ- 
omists who devised the tax-sharing 
theory—Dr. Walter Heller and Dr. Jo- 
seph Pechman—envision it as a supple- 
mentary undertaking. At least one Re- 
publican author of a tax-sharing bill 
now before the House of Representatives 
also subscribes to this view. In effect, 
therefore, revenue-sharing is forward 
looking. 

Although in its metamorphosis it has 
become more restrictive, the proposed 
Quie amendment to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1967 never- 
theless is predicated upon the revenue- 
sharing thesis. Arguments advanced by 
proponents are similar to the three out- 
lined above. There is one essential differ- 
ence, however. The three foregoing rea- 
sons are only in themselves valid, with- 
out concern for other arguments, when 
applied to supplementary, rather than 
substitute, revenue-sharing programs. 

The basic issue, therefore, which the 
Quie amendment poses does not relate 
solely to the merits of revenue-sharing. 
Were this the only question, I would 
Support the Minnesota Representative’s 
proposal. Instead, the question to be re- 
solved by House Members as they vote 
upon this amendment is whether they 
want to substitute a new program for an 
existing one. 

Whether or not a program should be 
replaced should be determined on the 
basis of two criteria. First, is the exist- 
ing plan a failure? Second, is the sub- 
stitute proposal demonstrably superior? 

First, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act has been operative for 
less than 2 years. Thus, time has been 
insufficient for a fair appraisal. On the 
basis of early returns, however, school 
superintendents in my district enthusi- 
astically endorse the present law. 

Second, there has been no conclusive 
evidence to suggest that the Quie ap- 
proach, if adopted, would be more effec- 
tive than the plan enacted by Congress 
in 1965. Rather, the reverse is true. The 
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Quie proposal creates an atmosphere of 
great uncertainty. 

First. The 1965 act was designed to at- 
tack problems peculiar to urban and low- 
income school districts. With 50 States 
disbursing EASA funds under the pro- 
visions of the Quie amendment, it is not 
certain whether this objective would be 
perpetuated in each and every juris- 
diction. 

Second. As an outgrowth of the 1965 
act many local school districts estab- 
lished ongoing programs. Continued 
funding of these projects would be uncer- 
tain under a State distribution plan. 
Thus, communities might be forced to 
abandon certain existing activities if the 
Quie amendment were accepted. 

Third. The 1965 legislation created a 
delicate church-state balance. This con- 
ceivably could be upset in those sover- 
eignties whose constitutions prohibit the 
distribution of funds from the State 
treasury to religious-oriented schools. 
Ohio courts now are considering a chal- 
lenge to the State’s 1965 school bus law. 
It appears likely that similar suits would 
be filed if funds derived through the 
Quie amendment were disbursed through 
the general revenue fund to parochial 
schools by the Ohio General Assembly. 
Parenthetically, it is my belief that such 
cases would have more legal substance 
ie presently pending school bus litiga- 
tion. 

In summary, neither of the two afore- 
mentioned substitution standards are 
met. The 1965 act has not been proved a 
failure. The Quie amendment is not 
demonstrably better. In fact, it creates, 
rather than eliminates, uncertainty. 

In view of this, I plan to vote against 
the Quie amendment this week. From 
this, however, it should not be construed 
that I oppose the revenue-sharing prem- 
ise. In fact, I hope that in the months 
and years ahead, new Federal efforts will 
be focused in this direction. 


DUNMOREAN CITED FOR SAVING 
BABY’S LIFE 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. McDapgE] may 
extend his remarks at this po the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 17 of last year a young father 
here in the District of Columbia carried 
the lifeless body of his little daughter to 
the home of a neighbor. By a great 
stroke of fortune that neighbor hap- 
pened to be a member of the Metropoli- 
tan Police Force. He took the child and 
over the next hour gave artificial res- 
piration which brought the child back 
to life and kept her alive until the am- 
bulance arrived. The young policeman 
who performed this wonderful act is 
James P. Rinaldi and I am proud to say 
he comes from the city of Dunmore in 
my own 10th Congressional District. 

In a thousand ways everyday the po- 
licemen of America protect our lives. We 
do not often take time to thank all of 
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them or even any one of them. James 
Rinaldi was named “Policeman of the 
Month” here in Washington and received 
the American Red Cross Certificate of 
Merit and lifesaving pin for his actions. 
But like every other policeman in Amer- 
ica the real reward he sought was the 
reward of saving a life. 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, I 
append to these remarks the article 
from the Scranton Times on this splen- 
did young American. 

[From the Scranton Times, May 16, 1967] 
DUNMOREAN CITED FOR SAVING BABY'S LIFE— 

Heroic RINALDI GETS RC AWARD—LIFE- 

SAVING ACTION IN EMERGENCY NOTED 

A Dunmore young man has been awarded 
the American National Red Cross Certificate 
of Merit and Life Saving Pin for the quick 
action he displayed in saving a baby’s life 
while a member of the Metropolitan Police 
beam Washington, D.C., last Novem- 


James P. Rinaldi, 2085 Rigg St., was pre- 
sented the awards today by Scranton Red 
Cross Chapter officials in recognition of his 
heroic act. The award is reserved for persons 
whose prompt application of approved first 
aid skills in an emergency results in the sav- 
ing of a life. It is signed by President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, honorary chairman of the 
national organization. 

Last Nov. 17 a neighbor, Herman G. Flem- 
ing, came to the door of the Rinaldi apart- 
ment in Washington bearing the lifeless form 
of his two-week-old daughter in his arms. 
He said the child had stopped breathing and 
he didn’t know what to do. 

Pyt. Rinaldi, preparing to report on the 
midnight tour of police duty, without hesita- 
tion, snatched the baby from the father, 
placed it on the sofa and immediately began 
mouth-to-mouth resuscitation. Sensing no 
response, he turned the infant upside down 
and smacked her several times on the back, 
causing her to vomit and to begin to breathe 
faintly. 

Again he applied mouth-to-mouth revival 
techniques and by the time an ambulance 
and rescue squad arrived, Private Rinaldi had 
the baby breathing normally. The child was 
then removed to Cafritz Hospital, Washing- 
ton, 

For this act, the young policeman received 
the “Policeman of the Month” award from 
his superiors and fellow law enforcement of- 
ficers of the District of Columbia Police De- 
partment. 

He is now eligible for the department's 
“Man of the Year Award.” 

In his recounting of the incident, Capt. 
Owen W. Davis, Commanding Officer of the 
11th Precinct, District Police, said: "Private 
Rinaldi is a young officer, 23 years of age with 
eight months in the Department. His actions 
in this emergency reflect great credit on the 
training he received, but more so on his 
application of this training and his cool 
level-headed approach to a situation which 
appeared hopeless.” 

A graduate of Dunmore High School, Mr. 
Rinaldi served six years in the Navy and was 
active in local amateur sports. He is mar- 
ried and the father of a two-and-a-half- 
month old son, James IV. 

Currently, he is working for the Signal 
Finance Co. 


FARM AUCTION SALES 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. KLEPPE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I called attention to the large number of 
farm auction sales in the Red River Val- 
ley area of North Dakota and Minnesota 
as evidence of the tightening cost-price 
squeeze on American agriculture. This 
was not an isolated example. The auc- 
tioneer’s cry is being heard throughout 
rural America. 

The Syracuse, N.Y., Herald-American 
of May 14, 1967, carries three pages of 
sales announcements, many of them ad- 
vertising auctions of dairy cattle herds, 
To cite a few: “Complete Dispersal—182 
Registered and Hi-Grade Holsteins’; 
“Cattle and Milking Equipment Dis- 
persal—78 Registered and Hi-Grade 
Holstein Cattle“; Complete Dairy Dis- 
persal—48 Holstein Cattle“; Night Auc- 
tion—Farm Equipment”; “Night Auc- 
tion—50 Head Holsteins.”And so it goes, 
sale after sale. 

This is happening in one of the Na- 
tion’s principal dairying areas. And it is 
also happening at a time when dairy 
imports from abroad are flooding domes- 
tic markets and foreing down prices 
farmers receive for milk. ; 

When dairymen auction off their herds 
and their equipment, it is obvious that 
the industry is in deep trouble. 


F-111 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. McCiure] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago, Secretary McNamara an- 
nounced that General Dynamics Corp., 
of Fort Worth, Tex., had been awarded a 
$1.8 billion contract for initial production 
of the controversial TFX fighter-bomber, 
now called the F-111. This is the air- 
craft that is supposed to meet the needs 
of both the Air Force and the Navy. 

We first heard of the TFX in 1962. 
Five years have passed now, and there 
still is no plane. We are in the midst of 
a war, and much of the fighting is being 
done with nearly obsolete aircraft. Some- 
thing is obviously wrong, and it is be- 
ginning to look as if it is Mr. McNamara 
again. 

At ceremonies marking the rollout of 
the F-111 aircraft in 1964, Secretary 
McNamara said: 

. .. the Air Force, the Navy, and General 
Dynamics and its subcontractors have 
achieved the greatest single step forward in 
combat aircraft to occur in several decades, 


But today, serious doubts persist as to 
the plane’s effectiveness, Even the Sec- 
retary himself has now admitted that his 
insistence on commonality of parts af- 
fects the overall performance, although 
he calls the sacrifices “marginal.” Nev- 
ertheless, the Navy has refused to accept 
the plane and is making extensive tests 
on its version, while the Air Force seems 
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to have crossed its fingers and is taking 
the plane on faith. 

Secretary McNamara has tried to give 
the impression that this aircraft will fill 
this Nation’s requirements for the fore- 
seeable future. On February 14, 1966, be- 
fore the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, he said: 

I believe it is clear .. that the FB-111 
is not an interim aircraft, but is, indeed, a 
truly effective strategic bomber. 


And yet, a majority of the members of 
the House Armed Services Committee 
and most military leaders feel there is 
still a need for an advanced manned 
bomber to replace the aging B-52˙8. 

Secretary McNamara justified the 
commonality concept by saying that it 
will save a billion dollars: 

By jointly conducting the design and de- 
velopment program for the F-111, our Navy 
and Air Force have each acquired a highly 
advanced aircraft for their individual mis- 
sions. And they have achieved this at a 
cost one billion dollars less than the cost 
of developing two separate weapons systems. 


The Secretary made that statement on 
October 15, 1964. Since that time, the 
Pentagon admits that costs have at least 
doubled the original prediction, and 
Senator McCLELLAN estimates that the 
eventual price tag will be something in 
the neighborhood of $12 billion, which 
is between two and three times the 
original estimate. It never ceases to 
amaze me how every time this adminis- 
tration saves the taxpayers money, we 
go deeper into debt. 

And so, Secretary McNamara was 
wrong about the reliability of the F-111. 
He was wrong about the role of the F-111. 
And he was wrong about the cost of the 
F-111. 

The same doubts that plague the 
plane have spilled over in the contract. 
There was no competitive bidding. The 
contract was awarded against the judg- 
ment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 
recipient is a company said to be suffer- 
ing financial difficulties, but one that 
has managed to maintain obviously good 
political connections. 

In an effort to cover up the fact that 
the F-111 just is not ready, the Secretary 
has let a contract for only the shell of 
the plane. Later on, other contracts must 
be awarded for such things as an engine, 
a weapons control system, and an elec- 
tronic navigation system as soon as all 
of the bugs are ironed out. And it may be 
that Mr. McNamara prefers to let his 
contracts out piecemeal to cover up the 
true costs of the plane. 

In any event, the apparent result is 
that the Armed Forces are saddled with 
an inadequate plane built at phenomenal 
cost. Our fighting men deserve more. 
The taxpayers deserve more. 

While this country probably can afford 
the F-111, I wonder how much longer it 
can afford Mr. McNamara. 


GOD’S MOMENT 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHADEBERG] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, at 
the solemn service in the Washington 
Cathedral on April 23, 1967, honoring 
the 50th anniversary of the General 
Commission on Chaplains and Armed 
Forces Personnel, Bishop Dwight E. 
Loder, Methodist bishop of Michigan, 
preached a very incisive sermon. His 
words are of such import to us in these 
critical times that I believe they deserve 
the attention of my colleagues in this 
House. 

I respectfully request permission to in- 
clude Bishop Loder’s remarks at this 
point in the RECORD: 

Gop’s MOMENT 
(By Bishop Dwight E. Loder) 

Jesus wept over Jerusalem. His heart was 
broken, He loved these people. But they were 
lost. They were morally and spiritually bank- 
rupt. They had set the stage for disaster. 
Jesus knew it and he wept. 

As we view our world we identify with 
him. We look at life about us with incredu- 
lity. But this is a case of mistaken identifica- 
tion. We are not on the mountain viewing 
the world, we are the world. It is Jesus who 
weeps and he is weeping over us. We are a 
part of the lost people, living in a time of 
deep confusion, a time of utter moral and 
spiritual decay. This is not something apart 
from us, it is a part of us, and we are a part 
of it. We cannot disclaim it or escape it. If 
we weep it can only be for ourselves as a 
part of the whole world. It can only be for 
the miserable situation which we have helped 
to create. We have set the stage for disaster. 

Jesus spoke then and there one of the 
most poignant and persuasive insights of all 
time. “You did not recognize God's moment 
when it came.” God’s moment? But when 
was it? When will it be? 

There are those who believe it is long gone. 
There are others who insist it is off in the 
dim distant future somewhere. But if I un- 
derstand Jesus he is saying, this is it. It is 
now. It is here and you fail to realize it. 

This is to say, every moment—is God's 
moment. Every situation is God's situation. 
God’s moment is now, here, not sometime in 
the far flung future, or out of the palpitant 
past. 

God did you say? But there are some who 
are telling us God is dead. We should listen 
to them. The real tragedy of our time is not 
that some are proclaiming the death of God. 
The real tragedy is that there is so little 
evidence among Christian people that God 
is alive. This question will not be settled by 
the person with the loudest voice, or the 
cleverest answer or the most persuasive ar- 
gument. It is not that kind of question. It 
is answered when and where God and man 
meet. 

But does God actually meet man? This is 
not so much a mystical union as it is de- 
termined by the way man meets man. Man 
against man, man rejecting man, is man 
against God, man rejecting God. Moreover 
it is indicated by the depth of our under- 
standing of God and the purposes of God. 
Our attempts to understand God usually 
begin with the assumption of his Absolute- 
ness. To picture the involvement of an abso- 
lute God with a limited human being is in- 
congruous, to say the least. 

Schubert Ogden has reminded us how- 
ever, that we should begin to understand 
God where we are, in the present moment. 
We should begin with our present circum- 
stances. We should begin with the under- 
standing that God relates to us as persons 
in the circumstances of the moment. He 
relates to us in our contacts with others, in 
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our suffering, our frustrations, our anxieties, 
our joys, our fears, our loves. He relates to 
us where we are. If we understand this, then 
from that understanding we may contem- 
plate his absoluteness. 

It is easy to dismiss a God who is only an 
idea. It is not easy to dismiss a God who is 
a part of my life. Every moment is God’s 
moment. Every circumstance is his circum- 
stance. We believe this if we know God is 
involved in Christ with us here and now. 

If God was in Christ then God was in man. 
This speaks to the personal nature of God. 
If this is so, then it makes sense to talk about 
God in Christ and Christ in me. This I 
understand. 

There are those who say God is dead, while 
others say if God could die, then he was 
never God, in fact he never was! Period! The 
infinite cannot become finite. The eternal 
cannot have a terminal point. If God is dead 
he simply never was. 

There are two kinds of atheism, I hear 
Ogden saying. One is at the top of the head, 
the other is at the bottom of the heart. 
The intellectual atheist is only deluded about 
who he is and what he is. He does not dis- 
believe, he simply does not understand. 
Christians so understand God that everyone 
in some sense must believe in him, and no 
one in every sense can deny him. 

Atheism at the bottom of the heart is 
different. It allows a person to profess his 
belief in God. He may attend church regu- 
larly. He may be orthodox, but under it all 
he does not believe it. He does not live it. 
It makes no real difference to him. This 
atheism which is often found within the 
church is far more devasting than the other. 
But even this does not affirm the death of 
God. When someone blatantly denies the 
existence of God, from the top of the head 
or the bottom of the heart, he is in an en- 
counter or struggle with God. This too is 
God's moment. 

If God is dead, say still another, then love 
is dead. But who would believe that love 
is no more? Love dead? Yet love is of God, 
and where love is there is God. If we begin 
at this place in our understanding then 
every moment of outgoing, creative, de- 
manding love is understood to be God in- 
volved in life. Every such moment is God's 
moment. 

The death of God is rather the death of a 
pattern of thought about God. That is to 
say, it is the death of old and superstitious 
notions about God, which make God look 
ridiculous in our time, and cause the be- 
liever to appear to be utterly absurd. This is 
a move toward religionlessness. 

Bonhoeffer speaks about religionless Chris- 
tlanityt we must understand that he was 
moving away from a tightly structured sys- 
tematic theology. To Bonhoeffer religion had 
a rather rigid and well defined meaning early 
in his ministry and he was moving away from 
it during his concentration camp years. 

Religion had meant obsession with per- 
sonal salvation. Yet this is perhaps the su- 
preme expression of personal egotism and un- 
mitigated arrogance, and constitutes a 
breach with the Gospel. It puts myself ahead 
of all else. 

Religion also had meant that the Kingdom 
of God was characterized as our world made 
perfect. Yet this is a primitive kind of king- 
dom even on the very surface of it. The King- 
dom is already a reality and a gift to be re- 
ceived. It is first an inward condition rather 
than an outward experience. It is not some- 
thing God expects us to build for him it is 
His Kingdom. If we accept it then we be- 
come new and responsible persons. 

Religion also had meant that man was 
compartmentalized, and that he could be 
intellectual and not spiritual, or spiritual 
and not intellectual or not either but just 
physical. The whole man was not a part of 
Bonhoeffer’s early religious understanding. 

Moreover religion had meant that God was 
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a gap filler. Where gaps in knowledge had left 
unanswered questions, they were filled by be- 
lief in God. As knowledge increased then God 
diminished. Little wonder Bonhoeffer, as he 
broke with these concepts of religion, talked 
about religionless Christianity. 

This is a pattern of thought which must 
go. We no longer think of God as provincial, 
as though he were here or there, or a vapor 
floating in and out of the room. In this re- 
spect a religionless God is more nearly Chris- 
tian than is a Godless religion. 

But did not Dietrich Bonhoeffer say that 
the world has come of age? Otto Dudzus, a 
former student and biographer says, this was 
a phrase used as a working tool to lead to 
a different question, the elemental Christian 
question, Who is Jesus Christ for us today?” 
This fits into the pattern of Bonhoeffer's 
developing theology. 

Certainly Bonhoeffer did not mean that 
man had arrived and no longer needed God. 
He was in a Nazi concentration camp when 
he wrote this with the insanity of World 
War II raging about him. A level look at our 
world would put the lie to those who quote 
Bonhoeffer out of context. The world come 
of age? Think about it! Vietnam. Jordan. 
Israel. India. South Africa. Latin America. 
The American Negro. Crime in America at 
forty billion a year with untold terror and 
death. Highway deaths at fifty thousand a 
year. The world come of age? Think about it! 
T.V.! Morals! Purpose! Meaning! 

The first story in the Bible is not an ac- 
count of creation. It says simply and yet pro- 
foundly, that when man eats enough of the 
tree of knowledge to imagine he is equal to 
God, he is about to be dispossessed. He has 
set the stage for tragedy! 

We are called by the church to be awak- 
ened to this moment, and to realize and ac- 
cept the sovereignty of God in his moment. 
We are called upon this moment to be the 
church! 

The church, did you say? There are those 
who tell us the church is irrelevant, immate- 
rial, divided, imperfect and sick! And we 
must listen to them, They are right. But they 
talk like this is something new. something 
they have just discovered. They talk without 
benefit of history. 

The church is sick. But when has the 
chureh been healthy? Certainly not when 
Paul wrote to Corinth and told them their 
services seemed to be doing more damage 
than good. They were divided. They were im- 
moral. They were selfish and insensitive to 
God's leading. Dr. Edward Bauman has called 
the letter to Corinth the most typical church 
letter of all time. It began with a fight over 
the preacher and ended with a collection. 

When has the church been healthy? Cer- 
tainly not at Nicea in 325 where Constan- 
tine called the leaders of the church to settle 
their differences. But they were unable to 
do it. Certainly not at Chalcedon in 451 where 
divisions actually deepened. Certainly not in 
the Gnostic movement. This was a splinter 
movement made up of those who among 
other things were certain they had a direct 
line through to God. Certainly not in the 
Docetic movement that insisted that Christ 
was never a man. Certainly not in the time 
of the Montanists, who awaited momentarily 
for the world to end and listened to Mon- 
tanas who claimed to be the voice of the 
Holy Spirit. Tertullian defected and joined 
the Montanists because he felt the church 
was insensitive to new revelations. Defection 
is not something new in the life of the 
church, 

When was the church ever healthy? Cer- 
tainly not during the eleventh century split 
between east and west. Not at Constance in 
1414 when the first Pope John XXIII was de- 
posed and John Huss burned. Certainly not 
at the time of the reformation, or since that 
time with its Protestant splinter groups. The 
Roman Catholic Church has drawn back the 
curtains to reveal its inner strife in a new 
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and exciting wave of reformation. Only now 
do we dare to begin to talk about a return to 
sanity and unity in the Christian commu- 
nity. 

But the critic, who is so necessary to the 
health of the church, must also mark certain 
obvious insights which follow, even a random 
sample of history. 

1. Man will worship. If not God, then 
something less; himself, his intellect, knowl- 
edge, money, power, the state. Man will wor- 
ship, and what he worships will shape his 
values and determine his life patterns. If he 
worships something less than God, then all 
of life is profane. Nothing is sacred includ- 
ing man. 

2. Man will belong. He will not exist in iso- 
lation or as an amorphous society. He will 
structure, his business, his society, his gov- 
ernment, his school, his church into insti- 
tutional form. We make the mistake of con- 
fusing the structure and the church. 

When a minister writes, “It is the busi- 
ness of the church to quicken the conscience 
of its people and to send them out of the 
church into society,” he simply does not un- 
derstand the meaning of the church. The 
church is not separate from the people. The 
church is the people! It is impossible to send 
the church out of the church to be the 
church. It is not an institution. 

That there will be form or organization 
among Christians is inevitable. That form 
may replace force is a calculated risk. This 
was Wesley's concern for Methodists. But to 
imagine that force does not take or need have 
form is a total misunderstanding. Force with- 
out order is Chaos. That God works better in 
disorder is an illusion. 

If the institution is in disrepair, or if it 
is obsessed with its own life as an institu- 
tion then let the people bring about change, 
or rather let God through the people bring 
reform. But the church is the people, gath- 
ered as a community and scattered as am- 
bassadors. 

Dr. Paul Minear wrote about the New Tes- 
tament image of the church. He says these 
images were forms of self recognition spoken 
from within the fellowship and adopted by 
a community whose sense of uniqueness 
stemmed from the fact that its thought al- 
ways centered beyond itself in the majestic 
activity of God. Today,“ he says, “questions 
about the church often arise from a stance 
outside the church.“ This is to say that even 
ministers often speak of the church as 
though they were separate from it, as though 
it is a thing set apart or an organism sepa- 
rate from the world. 

And yet the church is the people who are 
drawn to Christ, the minister, the layman, 
you, me. Where you are, there is the church, 
You do not go to church or leave the church, 
you are the church. When you speak the 
church speaks. When you act or fail to act, 
you are the church. The gathered commu- 
nity is the church. The scattered community 
is the church. 

The outreach of the church expresses it- 
self in many forms. It reaches out as world 
missions, which is the church as mission. 
It reaches with specialized ministries into 
the inner city, into industry, labor, into 
urban and rural work. But this is always the 
church, not just segments of the church 
out of the main stream. Just so the Chap- 
laincy is the church in outreach. 

The Chaplaincy in the Armed Forces is not 
the Government becoming Church or the 
Church becoming Government. It is the Fel- 
lowship reaching persons wherever they are. 
It is the Fellowship being the Church every- 
where. 

The Chaplaincy is not the Church blessing 
war as the best answer for solving the 
human problem. It is the community of 
Faith reaching persons drawn into the armed 
forces wherever they are and into the hell 
of war when it is necessary. 

The Chaplaincy is not an instrument of 
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the Military to make a better fighting ma- 
chine, it is the fellowship in ministry to 
persons. It reaches the men in uniform, their 
families, with near three-quarter million re- 
ligious worship services in one year, with 
a congregation of nearly thirty-seven million 
in attendance. It reaches the wounded and 
persons in war torn areas. It ministers by 
bringing sacraments, religious education, 
counselling. It is the fellowship with an in- 
clusive ministry. 

The Chaplaincy is the ecumenical Church 
in a unique and magnificent relationship. 
It reaches more than armed forces. It in- 
cludes mental institutions, prisons, hospi- 
tals, homes and church institutions. 

The Chaplain is a minister. Wherever he 
is, first of all he is a minister, and he re- 
mains a Chaplain only as long as his par- 
ticular church family endorses him. Above 
all else he is an Ambassador of Christ. 

As the General Commission observes this 
anniversary, it does so as the church in action 
as the outreach of the Fellowship. 

3. God uses imperfection. Perhaps that is 
fortunate for what else does he have to use 
on this earth? The church is made up of im- 
perfect persons. That includes all of us, you 
and me as well as the critics and the re- 
formers. It is possible God understands this 
better than we. 

But the church is the only fellowship that 
has within it the power that will renew or 
remake or reshape it as it has done through 
its history again and again. 

No government, no business, no secular 
institution has survived two thousand years 
of such imperfection. The church has sur- 
vived because God is in it and has and will 
make it new. 

We are called to be the church. The time 
has come to stop institutional self flagel- 
lation, and self analysis and be the church. 
This is God's moment. We must act in it 
as God’s Ambassadors. 

To the disheartened, he says through his 
church, through you and me “Lo I am with 
you always!” 

To the displaced, the transient, the lost, 
he says, “You have not chosen me, I have 
chosen you.” 

To the warlords of our day he says, “Live 
by force, die by force, live by the bomb, die 
by the bomb, live by power of love and live.” 

To your son in Vietnam he says, “Though 
you make your bed in hell, I am there, You 
cannot go where I am not.” 

To the war widow, to the orphan, to the 
ravaged of all countries he says, “Love your 
enemy, bless him who curses you, pray for 
him who dispitefully uses you.” 

To the greed of the world he says, Save 
yourself and you are lost, lose yourself for 
my sake and you shall live.” 

To the weary, the frustrated, the broken, 
he says “My burden is a cross but it is light. 
Come to me I will give you life. You will find 
meaning, purpose, direction here.” 

To the ruthless rugged rich he says, “You 
fool, tonight your soul will be required of 
you, then whose will all of this be?” 

This is God's moment. It need not be a 
moment of disaster. It may be a glorious mo- 
ment. That is, of course, if we recognize it, 
accept it, live in it, and act upon it under 
God. 


POLITICAL FAVORITISM AND THE 
APOLLO TRAGEDY 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, the May 15 
issue of the Washington Evening Star 
carried an eye-opening article on possible 
corruption in America’s massive space 
program, written by the noted political 
columnist, Richard Wilson. 

Perhaps the facts brought out by Mr. 
Wilson are not too surprising in light of 
the shameful TFX scandal which 
rocked Washington not so long ago. But 
I for one think it is a disgrace that an 
idealistic project such as our space ex- 
ploration program, may have been used 
by unscrupulous public officials for self- 
ish and dishonest gain—especially when 
it may have been a contributing factor in 
the deaths of three brave astronauts. 

Certainly, no one can deny that the 
facts in Mr. Wilson’s column point up the 
necessity for a complete and. objective 
public investigation of the contract 
award for construction of the Apollo 
capsule to North American Aviation, 
after a group of 200 space experts had 
made it plain they felt the contract 
would best be fulfilled by the Martin Co. 

In view of the importance of this mat- 
ter, and the need for the public to be 
informed of it, I ask that this article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

APOLLO, TFX AND THE PUBLIC'S RIGHT To 

KNOW 
(By Richard Wilson) 

The death of three astronauts has revealed 
much more than the defects of the Apollo 
space capsule. This tragic event has led to 
the exposure once more of that tenuous link 
between the private and the public interest 
which so often casts a cloud of suspicion over 
large undertakings in the defense and aero- 
space programs. In this case Bobby Baker 
once again drifts about in the shadows. 

An identical parallel is now disclosed be- 
tween the award of the multi-billion dollar 
TFX fighter-bomber contract and the award 
of the very large contract for the Apollo cap- 
sule. In both instances the recommendation 
of the experts was rejected and a handful of 
public officials chose the contractor they fa- 
vored. In both instances attempts were made 
to hide this fact. And in both instances many 
other facts and expert opinions were sup- 
pressed, 

Contrary to the findings of expert boards 
and committees and of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the TFX contract was awarded to a 
company with good political connections 
which was temporarily in financial trouble. 
Contrary to the findings of a group of 200 
space experts, the Apollo contract was 
awarded to North American Aviation, strong- 
ly represented in Washington's political life, 
instead of to the Martin Company. 

This decision would now be more defen- 
sible were it not for the fact that in the first 
instance Congress was misinformed by James 
E. Webb, head of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

On April 17, Webb informed the Senate 
Space Committee that the North American 
company was the first choice of NASA's 
source evaluation board for the Apollo con- 
tract, But three weeks later when asked by 
Sen. Margaret Chase Smith if it were not the 
fact that the Martin Company’ was really 
the first choice of the technical experts, Webb 
conceded that this was so, He then belatedly 
disclosed that he and a few of his associates 
had decided instead to give the contract to 
North American. 

It is too much to conclude that had 
Martin got the contract instead of North 
American the revealed carelessness and 
negligence in construction of the capsule 
would have been avoided and the astronauts 
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would have lived. But a chain of other cir- 
cumstances cannot be brushed off. 

Webb was, some time before becoming 
NASA administrator, a former administrative 
assistant to the late Sen. Robert S. Kerr of 
Oklahoma. He was also a former assistant to 
the president of Kerr-McGee Industries, At 
the time of the North American award Kerr 
was chairman of the Senate Aeronautics and 
Space Committee. He was also chairman of 
the Senate Public Works Committee where 
he was pushing a project for the develop- 
ment of the Arkansas River. 

North American, it has been reported, had 
agreed to an extensive building and expan- 
sion program in Oklahoma along the Arkan- 
sas River project. It has also been reported 
that in the same month as the Apollo 
award was made to North American the com- 
pany agreed to give Bobby Baker, who was 
a close associate of Senator Kerr in the Sen- 
ate, a $2.5 million-a-year food vending busi- 
ness at North American plants. This food 
vending business was the anchor of Baker's 
financial operations. 

Immediately after the award, North Amer- 
ican did in fact undertake a large new plant 
expansion in Oklahoma. After Kerr’s death 
on Jan. 1, 1963, it was discovered that Kerr, 
his family and Dena A. McGee, one of his 
business partners, had purchased more than 
1,100 acres of land at a key point on the 
Arkansas, River project. This land is now 
the proposed site of the terminus of the 
navigation project. 

Webb continued to be and is now a lead- 
ing stockholder in Fidelity National Bank 
and Trust Co. of Oklahoma City where the 
Kerr family and McGee have been major 
figures, 

Now all these circumstances may be ex- 
plicable. Webb asserts that there was no 
favoritism or politics involved in the Apollo 
award. The decision was made, he says, be- 
cause he and his qualified associates thought 
North American would do the best job. 

“There are a lot of people who have tried 
to give the impression that I was not in- 
dependent, that I was in Senator Kerr’s 
pocket because I had worked for the Kerr- 
McGee enterprises,” Webb said. 

He added that this was not true, that in 
fact his connection with Kerr-McGee was 
only part time before President Kennedy ap- 
pointed him to head NASA. He had listened 
to Senator Kerr on behalf of North American, 
but so had he listened to many other sena- 
tors and congressmen who had rcommenda- 
tions on the Apollo project. 

It is in Webb's interest, if this is the case, 
to cooperate in a full investigation of all 
the circumstances surrounding the North 
American award. It is not enough to say, 
“Let’s stop this wrangling and get ahead 
with the race to the moon.” 

Congress and the public need to know 
how these huge undertakings have been 
handled because there will be many more 
of them in the future. 


COLORADO UNIVERSITY WINS 
COLLEGE BOWL 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. BROTZMAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
University of Colorado, which is both my 
alma mater and the largest educational 
institution in my district, has a long and 
glorious history in athletic competition. 
But none of its many victories and 
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championships made me prouder than 
an event which took place Sunday be- 
fore a nationwide audience. 

The battleground was an academic 
one—the GE College Bowl, a National 
Broadcasting Co. production. 

The four members of the University 
of Colorado team demonstrated once 
again what we proud alumni have always 
known—that this school combines the 
attributes of both Sparta and Athens. It 
turns out both outstanding athletes and 
outstanding scholars. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert an 
article which appears in today’s issue of 
the Denver Post which describes both 
the feat and the well-deserved homecom- 
ing which the team members and their 
coach received last night. 

The article follows: 


CU WELCOMES COLLEGE BOWL VICTORS 


The University of Colorado's victorious 
College Bowl team was met at Stapleton In- 
ternational Airport Sunday night by a joyful 
crowd of about 100 students, parents and 
university officials. 

The four-student team members and their 
coach were greeted by cheers, fight songs, 
pennants, placards and even a few hugs from 
the more enthusiastic girls in the crowd, 

The team returned from New York where 
it won its fifth straight—and final—victory 
Sunday afternoon in the nationally-televised 
GE College Bowl program. 

In winning the five contests, the team 
copped $19,500 in prize money for the C.U, 
Scholarship Fund and brought home a silver 
trophy. 

But, according to the rules, the C.U. squad 
must retire as an undefeated team—an honor 
achieved by 21 other colleges since the pro- 
gram began in 1959. 

Sunday’s contest was against the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky and, until the last minute, 
it looked as if Kentucky would win. With 90 
seconds to go, Kentucky was ahead by 50 
points but C.U. forged ahead in the stretch 
and won by a score of 235 to 220. 

On the team were Jeffrey B. Levine, 5900 
E. Mansfield Ave., team captain; James A. 
Cavender, 2665 Stuart Ct.; William L. Hines, 
Sterling, Colo.; and Maynard T. Robison, 
Colorado Springs. The coach was David L. 
Bowen, assistant professor of marketing. 

Representing the University in the wel- 
coming party Sunday night were Vice Presi- 
dent Thurston E. Manning and Glenn E. 
Barnett, 

For each of the five weekly victories, $3000 
was contributed to the Scholarship Fund by 
General Electric and Seventeen Magazine. 

The two firms and Gimbel's Department 
Store threw in a bonus of $4,500 after C. U. 
fifth victory Sunday. 


MARITIME DAY 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Watson] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, at no 
other time in our history has this Na- 
tion’s maritime fleet been so neglected. 
Unless the United States can regain its 
position of maritime strength, I fear that 
we will be reduced to a second rate com- 
mercial power. 

Today a grateful Nation pauses to pay 
homage to our merchant seamen and the 
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merchant marine. It is indeed proper 
that this day was set aside by Congress 
over 30 years ago to honor the entire 
maritime industry. Ironically, May 22 
was the day selected as Maritime Day 
because on that day in 1819 the SS 
Savannah, the first steamship to cross 
the Atlantic, departed from Savannah, 
Ga, And, tragically, history records that 
shortsighted men in this country were 
not willing to accept the idea of steam 
propulsion and the Savannah died an 
ignominious death. Obviously, some men 
are not students of history because, al- 
most 150 years later, the nuclear-pow- 
ered ship Savannah is being placed in 
mothballs. But the Savannah is not the 
only victim of our Government’s short- 
sighted maritime policy. In this critical 
area of national concern, the entire 
merchant marine fleet is being threat- 
ened with mediocrity. While the Soviet 
merchant marine is competing favorably 
on the high seas, the administration is 
turning a deaf ear to our critical mari- 
time needs, Unless the trend is reversed 
I foresee the day when the Soviet Union 
will become such a powerful maritime 
nation that we will have to depend on 
Russian vessels to carry American goods. 
When this day happens, we will have 
lost a critical prerequisite to national sur- 
vival—free and open trade routes. 

The administration’s decision to tem- 
porarily retire the Savannah is sheer 
folly. Its unimaginative goals for our 
merchant marine policy is an invitation 
to disaster. Unless this administration 
wakes up and presents a positive mari- 
time policy to the American people, this 
Nation is going to face serious problems, 
both economic and military. 


MANDATORY OIL IMPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Moore] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Stewart Udall, this morning began very 
important hearings on the mandatory oil 
import program. These hearings will con- 
tinue until May 24 of this year. 

I was privileged to appear as one of 
the congressional witnesses on this pro- 
gram and present to the Secretary and 
the panel my thought with respect to its 
operation in certain selected areas. 

Having been one of those primarily re- 
sponsible for the implementation of the 
executive order in 1959 which set up the 
mandatory oil import program, I have 
watched its administration with consid- 
erable interest. I have, very frankly, been 
critical of the administration of the pro- 
gram, particularly the aspect of the pro- 
gram as it deals with residual fuel oil 
and the manner in which the Secretary 
of the Interior has continued to permit 
ever-increasing quantities of this waste- 
ful and highly pollutable product to enter 
this country. The loose operation of the 
program has been detrimental to the 
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economics of the coal mining community 

of the State of West Virginia. 

Mr. Speaker, however, this morning I 
took another approach to the program 
and pointed out another area of its op- 
eration which is severely injurious to the 
State of West Virginia. The position I 
took in this respect was entirely consist- 
ent with my past opposition to the ad- 
ministration of the program. From its in- 
ception, had the national security of our 
Nation been the base for the implemen- 
tation of the same, the points I raised 
in my statement this morning are of 
equal national security magnitude. The 
manner in which the oil import program 
is being administered and its effect upon 
the petrochemical industry of West Vir- 
ginia and the United States is severely 
handicapping the growth of the petro- 
chemical industry. Anything that retards 
the growth of the petrochemical industry 
retards the growth of the State of West 
Virginia. If we, as a State, are on the one 
hand to receive repeated blows at the coal 
mining community by the ever-increas- 
ing flow of low cost residual fuel oil and 
then, on the other hand, be deprived of 
the necessary quantities of naphtha in 
order that our petrochemical industry 
might grow in advance, this then, is in- 
deed a sad commentary on the admin- 
istration of the oil import program. 

There are those who watch with gen- 
uine concern the economic difficulties 
and problems of my State and speak in 
glowing terms of friendly gestures made 
by the Federal Government to aid us in 
our economic plight. Their words are 
empty indeed when one equates the se- 
vere attack this administration made on 
the economics of our State in the han- 
dling of the oil import program. That se- 
vere attack visits itself upon the coal 
mining community and the petrochemi- 
cal community in my State. That severe 
attack cannot be answered by suggested 
new Federal programs which have as 
their purpose the economic plight of our 
State. If West Virginians are going to be 
made to suffer the loss of markets for 
coal, it is beyond me that at the same time 
its petrochemical industry is forced by 
reason of foreign competition to relocate 
itself beyond the United States. In both 
instances, certainly the national security 
of our Nation is effected. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I include the statement I made this 
morning on this matter at the oil import 
hearings: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN ARCH A. MOORE, 
In., OF WEST VIRGINIA, AT THE OIL IMPORT 
HEARINGS, May 22, 1967 
Mr. Secretary, members of the panel. It is 

a pleasure for me to appear before you as you 

undertake this important and extensive re- 

view of the Oil Import Program. As you 
know, West Virginians have long had a keen 

interest in the Oil Import Program, and I 

well recall the intensive efforts which I and 

many others made in 1958 and 1959 to secure 
an effective program which would meet the 
needs of the Nation. 

In the eight years since the Mandatory Oil 
Import Program was first proclaimed, a lot 
of oil and a lot of coal has come out of the 
ground. To industries which are as dynamic 
as those affected by the Oil Import Program, 
eight years is a long period, time enough 
for enormous changes in needs, in competi- 
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tive conditions, and in circumstances gen- 
erally, 

West Virginians generally have had prob- 
lems by the administration of the program; 
first with respect to the residual oil and 
with the petrochemical aspects of the same. 

One of the most dynamic of the industries 
affected by this program is the petrochemical 
industry, and I appear before you today to 
discuss some of the problems which that in- 
dustry faces as a consequence of the Oil Im- 
port Program. It is especially proper that I do 
so because the petrochemical industry was 
created in Clendenin, West Virginia, early 
in 1920 and the State today is dotted with 
plants of the industry. One of the most im- 
portant factors in the location of petrochemi- 
cal plants is the availability of raw materials. 
It was the natural gas of West Virginia that 
formed the basis for the 1920 developments 
in Clendenin, and availability of such mate- 
rials is vital to petrochemical operations 
today. 

Unfortunately, and unnecessarily in my 
view, the Oil Import Program is forcing the 
domestic petrochemical industry into a 
straight jacket. 

The U.S, petrochemical industry has his- 
torically used liquified petroleum gas, LPG, 
as its raw material. The supply of LPG has 
generally exceeded the demand and it has 
therefore been widely available at an eco- 
nomically attractive cost. This has made it a 
highly desirable feedstock for petrochemical 
production, a feedstock whose cost is roughly 
equivalent to the cost of the naphtha which 
has been freely available to overseas pro- 
ducers. Under these conditions, the Oil Im- 
port Program did not weigh heavily on the 
petrochemical industry. 

Today, however, the phenomenal growth 
of the industry is causing the demand for 
LPG to outstrip the available supply. And to 
meet its rising needs for feedstocks at com- 
petitive prices, the domestic petrochemical 
industry must look elsewhere, Unfortunately, 
the Oil Import Program restricts its search 
to domestic petroleum materials—whose 
prices are artificially higher than in the rest 
of the world because of the Oil Import Pro- 
gram—nearly half again higher than world 
market prices. 

Such higher prices can have a crucial 
effect on chemical prices because for key 
products like ethylene, feedstock prices ac- 
count for more than half of the total cost of 
the product. 

The ingenuity and efficiency of the West 
Virginia petrochemical industry will make 
little difference if it is to be restricted to raw 
materials costing some 50 percent more than 
the feedstocks used by their overseas com- 
petitors. And that is precisely the prospect 
that faces the industry. It will have great 
difficulty in expanding in West Virginia, un- 
less it can have adequate access to raw 
materials whose prices are fully competitive 
with those paid by overseas producers. It 
will have just as much difficulty expanding 
anywhere else in the United States, or in 
retaining its export markets (which now pro- 
duce a balance of payments surplus of nearly 
$1 billion a year). It will have just as much 
difficulty in retaining, over the long run, 
its domestic markets against foreign pro- 
ducers, especially in light of the agreement 
in the Kennedy Round at Geneva. 

If the domestic petrochemical industry is 
to retain its vigorous growth, increase its 
employment opportunities in my State and 
elsewhere in the Nation; if it is to continue 
to contribute massively to our balance of 
trade surplus; and if it is to continue to 
meet its enormous responsibilities for our 
national security, then it must not be 
chained down by raw material prices un- 
reasonably and unnecessarily increased by 
oil import quotas. The alternative, clearly, 
is overseas production. 

Thus, we would create a situation in which 
a program that was designed to maintain a 
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healthy domestic petroleum industry in case 
of a national emergency would have a reverse 
effect on an expanding and equally important 
industry by driving its producing facilities 
overseas. 

To avoid this, I believe the Oil Import Pro- 
gram should be modified to recognize the im- 
portant distinctions between the petrochemi- 
cal industry and the petroleum industry. 

The petrochemical industry should be 
given access to foreign feedstocks in sufficient 
quantities to assure that they are fully com- 
petitive, in raw material prices, with over- 
seas producers. I am convinced that these 
changes in the Oil Import Program can be 
adopted and put into effect in such a way, 
with such restrictions, and over such a 
period of time as to safeguard the domestic 
oil and coal industries from any significant 
dislocation. 


MARITIME DAY, 1967 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHADEBERG] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, it 
is an honor and privilege for me to 
salute our maritime industry on this day 
set aside by the President of the United 
States as “Maritime Day.” 

Today, as never before, this country’s 
merchant marine is making an excep- 
tional contribution to the Nation’s needs 
in its unsung and often-overlooked role 
in the Vietnam conflict. Operating under 
enormous handicaps, with an undersized 
and obsolete fleet, this industry has per- 
formed admirably. Its men, its ships, its 
shipbuilders and their companies, all are 
to be congratulated. 

On this occasion, it is well for us to 
reflect upon the lamentable condition 
of our merchant marine today. The past 
20 years have seen this country’s interest 
in and attention to the maritime industry 
fade away year by year until the crisis 
of Vietnam spotlighted its desperate 
plight. From a once-great seapower, 
which the United States was from its 
early history to the end of the Second 
World War when its fleet numbered 
about 5,000 ships, this country has al- 
lowed its merchant shipbuilding indus- 
try to deteriorate until it now ranks an 
ignominious 14th among world powers. 
In size of its active merchant fleet, which 
now numbers 1,090 ships, it ranks only 
fifth, with 70 percent of these ships over 
20 years old. Compare these figures with 
parallel statistics of the Soviet Union: 
from a merchant fleet of 432 ships in 
1950, their fleet has grown to 1,422 ves- 
sels, as of January 1, 1967. And their 
ships are, by and large, recently built. 
Russian shipyards are so busy, building 
more and more ships for their own com- 
merce—and Russian ships carry 75 per- 
cent of the Soviet Union’s foreign com- 
merce—that some of their shipbuilding 
contracts have had to be placed with 
free world shipyards. Only 7.7 percent 
of this Nation’s foreign commerce is car- 
ried in American flag ships. While the 
Soviet fleet grew by 137 ships in 1966, 
only 13 new ships were added to the 
American fleet last year. 
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Faced with these facts and their om- 
inous forewarnings, administration 
policy falteringly proposes to add 13 to 
15 ships a year to our merchant fleet. It 
further proposes to scrap the only bright 
light on our maritime horizon, the U.S.S. 
Savannah, the first nuclear merchant 
ship in any fleet. With scarcely enough 
sea experience to be considered shaken 
down, the drafters of our national sea 
policy now intend to put this ship in 
mothballs. This is not the way to build 
up a merchant fleet nor a forward-look- 
ing merchant marine policy. 

Let us put the maritime industry back 
in business. They have shown us these 
past few years how well they can op- 
erate. Now let us give them a chance to 
produce as well. 


MARITIME DAY, 1967 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MalLLIARDI may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAILLIARD, Mr. Speaker, Mon- 
day, May 22, has been proclaimed by 
President Johnson to be National Mari- 
time Day, 1967. It is a day set aside an- 
nually to remind us of the important role 
of the American merchant marine in our 
national life and to commemorate the 
anniversary of the first transatlantic 
voyage by the SS Savannah on May 22, 
1819. 

Unfortunately, Maritime Day 1967 does 
not hold forth the prospect of being a 
very happy occasion for the American 
maritime industry. To the contrary, it is 
a day which will perhaps be most remem- 
bered as the third successive annual ob- 
servance which has passed without the 
fulfillment of the President’s promise of 
January 1965 to “recommend a new 
policy for our merchant marine.” 

In his proclamation setting aside Mon- 
day, May 22, as National Maritime Day, 
the President stated that: 

Merchant ships carry the essentials of life 
to millions in need. They transport military 
supplies and equipment to our forces abroad. 


Of all our supplies being sent to Viet Nam 
today, 98 percent are carried by ship. 


This point by the President is well 
taken, but I hope he recognizes that this 
vital sealift to Southeast Asia is being ac- 
complished in large measure by the more 
than 150 vessels which have been reacti- 
vated from our national defense reserve 
fleet. These are vessels of World War II 
vintage, the newest of which are more 
than 20 years of age. 

The necessity for our Nation to reac- 
tivate these World War II reserve fleet 
ships, disparagingly referred to as “rust 
buckets,” serves to underscore the dire 
need for a meaningful maritime promo- 
tional program. But, let us also give the 
Devil his due. Let us remémber, too, on 
this Maritime Day 1967 that the reacti- 
vation of these aging ships represents a 
significant feat. For perhaps the first 
time in maritime history, ocean-going 
merchant vessels have been preserved in 
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a state of semireadiness so as to be able 
to respond to our Nation’s needs on three 
noteworthy occasions—the Korean con- 
flict, the Suez Canal crisis of 1956, and 
today the conflict in Southeast Asia. In 
this sense, the more than 600 personnel 
of the Maritime Administration em- 
ployed in the preservation of these re- 
serve ships at the fleet sites located on 
our three coasts, and the American ship- 
yard personnel who reactivated these 
same ships, are deserving of high praise 
and commendation for a job well done. 

As the condition of our reserve fleet 
ships which have been reactivated for 
the Vietnam sealift is symbolic of the 
dire need for a meaningful maritime pro- 
gram, so, too, is the nuclear ship Sa- 
vannah which is presently plying the 
sea lanes of the world. Like its predeces- 
sor of the same name, the steamship 
Savannah, the NS Savannah represents 
a similar breakthrough in maritime tech- 
nology. The greater misfortune, how- 
ever, is that the similarity of these two 
vessels does not stop at this point. After 
having pioneered marine steam propul- 
sion with the SS Savannah, we decided to 
east our lot with sailing ships, and there- 
by surrendered a technological advan- 
tage to our foreign competitors from 
which we have yet to recover. So, too, is 
the NS Savannah seemingly ill-fated, 
since the administration has decided to 
lay up this vessel in August of this year, 
and thereby retire from service our only, 
and indeed the world's only, nuclear pro- 
pelled merchant vessel currently in op- 
eration. 

The NS Savannah, however, is sym- 
bolic of an even more basic issue, which 
was pointed up only last week by Dr. 
George Kavanagh, Assistant General 
Manager for Reactors of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, when appearing be- 
fore our Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. At that time, in 
response to an inquiry concerning the 
continued operation of the NS Savannah, 
Dr. Kavanagh remarked: 

I think the point is we ought to be figuring 
out what it is we want to do for the U.S. 
Merchant Marine. 


Well, this is exactly what I and many 
Members of the Congress thought the 
administration was trying to accomplish 
by its intensive studies of the American 
maritime industry made over the past 6 
years. Yet it seems that today on Mari- 
time Day 1967 we are no closer to an- 
swering these most basic questions— 
what do we want for the American mer- 
chant marine, and where are we going? 
than we were when we first embarked on 
these several and most fruitless studies. 
The time is now, if not long overdue, for 
us to take remedial action on our mount- 
ing maritime problems, and to this end I 
earnestly urge that we act so that next 
Maritime Day—1968—will not come 
upon us bogged down in the same quag- 
mire of indecision and vacillation which 
characterizes the 1967 Maritime Day. 


KENNEDY ROUND RESULTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] is rec- 
ognized for 25 minutes. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, after years 
of intensely difficult negotiation, the 
Kennedy round can be considered an im- 
portant success for economic as well as 
political reasons. In large measure, the 
success of the negotiations, to the sub- 
stantial extent that they achieve Amer- 
ican objectives, can be attributed to the 
organization and procedures established 
by Congress to conduct the trade negoti- 
ations, that is, the Office of the Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations, 
as directed by Gov. Christian A. Herter 
and by his successor, Ambassador Wil- 
liam M. Roth, as well as by Deputy 
Special Representative Michael Blumen- 
thal, and their able and dedicated staff. 

In economic terms, the Kennedy round 
has included a greater volume of trade 
than any other negotiation, the average 
weighted cut on industrial products has 
been more extensive than any negotia- 
tion, and there have been important 
concessions on agriculture products. In 
addition, there has been significant 
progress in the area of nontariff barriers, 
particularly the problem of dumping. 

In overall trade terms including both 
industry and agriculture, the tariff cuts 
made by the United States now appear 
to be in balance with those of the other 
industrialized countries. The United 
States is obtaining tariff concessions on 
about $7 to $8 billion of industrial and 
agricultural exports, and is giving tariff 
cuts on about $7 to $8 billion of in- 
dustrial and agricultural imports. 

For industrial products, the partici- 
pants seem to have agreed on cuts aver- 
aging between 33 and 35 percent. In agri- 
culture, the average cut is less but the 
United States seems to have obtained im- 
portant concessions covering a substan- 
tial volume of trade. 

But it is at best difficult at this time to 
specify in dollar terms the precise mean- 
ing of these negotiations for world trade 
flows. There is little doubt, however, that 
these major tariff and trade barrier re- 
ductions are reciprocal in trade terms 
and will have an extensive trade expan- 
sion effect, and that they therefore will 
have an important effect in expanding 
the world economy, to the benefit of the 
United States and other trading nations, 
and to the benefit also of the developing 
countries. 

In political terms the Kennedy round 
can be said not to have succeeded fully 
in the important initial objective of bind- 
ing together the Atlantic community na- 
tions, but it has had effects that signify 
a political success in other ways. The suc- 
cess of the negotiations in the final anal- 
ysis demonstrates that the hard-bar- 
gaining European Common Market in 
fact feels an ultimate sense of responsi- 
bility toward expansive, outward-look- 
ing economic and political objectives; 
that, in other words, it is not committed 
to an inward-looking trade policy. 

The substantive agreement reached on 
Monday, May 15, by the heads of delega- 
tions in Geneva, resolved many funda- 
mental issues in dispute—issues that have 
been evolving as the major concerns of 
the negotiations during the last several 
years—most importantly grains and 
chemicals. 

In grains, the concept of guaranteed 
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access to the Common Market was 
abandoned on the theory that greatly in- 
creased demand for feed grains would al- 
low us to maintain our market share in 
spite of the trade restrictive effects of 
the EEC’s farm price systems, and in view 
of the extreme reluctance of the EEC to 
give substantial access. In return, the 
EEC dropped its demand that world trade 
in feed grains be organized to refiect its 
own pricing practices. 

For wheat, the United States agreed to 
a price range, with a minimum price of 
$1.73 a bushel for Hard Red Winter ordi- 
nary protein free on board gulf ports, a 
price below the present world price for 
that grade wheat. The upper limit of the 
price range is $2.13. This price agreement 
will take the place of the International 
Wheat Agreement, which expires at the 
beginning of July, this year. The new 
wheat agreement must be ratified by the 
Senate. 

In conjunction with an agreement on 
the price of wheat, the major partic- 
ipants on Monday agreed that they 
would contribute a food aid package of 
4.5 million tons of grains each year for 3 
years. The United States share will be 
about 42 percent, the EEC will provide 
23 percent, Canada 9 percent, and Aus- 
tralia, the United Kingdom and Japan 
each 5 percent. 

In the agriculture negotiations on 
items other than grains, dairy, and meat, 
there are indications that there will be 
very significant trade concessions from 
the other participants, including the 
Common Market. 

In chemicals, the United States suc- 
ceeded in having its position accepted 
that there had to be a separation of the 
American selling price system from the 
larger chemicals sector. The result is a 
“two-package” agreement, one package 
part of the Kennedy round and the sec- 
ond package, containing ASP, separate 
from it. In the first package the United 
States agreed to make cuts on all chemi- 
cals of about 42 percent. In return the 
EEC, United Kingdom, and Japan will 
make cuts which combined average 25 to 
30 percent. This package is said to be 
“self-balancing,” or reciprocal. 

In the second package, the United 
States agrees to seek legislation elimi- 
nating ASP and establishing new duties 
for chemicals at 20 percent, except for 
certain drugs at 25 percent, and dyes at 
30 percent. In return, the EEC, United 
Kingdom and Japan will make further 


cuts of 20 to 25 percent. Also, the EEC 


will modify “road” taxes that discrimi- 


nate against exports of American autos,“ 
and the United Kingdom will make a 20-, 


percent reduction in the Commonwealth 
preference on American tobacco. Thus 
the EEC has accepted the American po- 
sition that a change in a U.S. nontariff 
trade barrier should be reciprocated by 
change in a foreign nation’s nontariff 
trade barriers. 

Now these basic agreements, and the 
many others, must be worked out in de- 
tail. This task, as well as the extremely, 
complex task of extensively rewriting the- 
6.000 -item Tariff Schedules of the United 
States to reflect the Kennedy round bar- 
gains, will consume the remaining days 
until midnight, June 30, when the au- 
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thorities to negotiate given to the Presi- 
dent by the Congress in the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962 will expire. 

During the period until the June 30 
deadline, the Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations and his staff will pre- 
pare comprehensive summaries which 
will present, in dollar terms, the extent 
of foreign nations’ trade concessions to 
the United States, and the extent of U.S. 
trade concessions to foreign countries. 
It appears that for the first time in a 
trade negotiation of a nature similar to 
the Kennedy round these evaluations of 
the dollar meanings of concessions are 
being formulated with a determined ef- 
fort at objectivity and accuracy through 
statistically correct procedures and with 
the assistance of computers. The report- 
ing procedures required by section 226 
of the Trade Expansion Act will be com- 
pleted when the final comprehensive re- 
ports are delivered to the Congress. 
These reports will be made public. 

The future of U.S. trade policy must 
now absorb our attention. First, it is im- 
perative to continue the study of the is- 
sues that have been brought to light, 
many for the first time, in the Kennedy 
round. No means of beginning to do so is 
superior to public congressional hearings 
conducted by the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress, primarily the House 
Ways and Means Committee and the 
House-Senate Joint Economic Commit- 
tee. 

A specific congressional role in the im- 
mediate future is to study and consider 
the benefits or detriments to the United 
States of the separate bargaining “pack- 
age” for American selling price, which 
would give the United States important 
additional tariff concessions from the 
Common Market, Britain, and Japan in 
chemicals, in return for converting the 
American selling price customs valuation 
system to the normal American valuation 
system used for all other products, and 
for adjusting the rates on chemicals now 
covered by the American selling price 
system. 

In the meantime, Congress should con- 
sider in open debate improvements in 
the permanent organization of the Office 
of the Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations to reflect increased foreign 
economic policymaking responsibilities 
in the immediate post-Kennedy round 
period, during which time the Special 
Representative will also conduct a thor- 
ough study of future trade objectives. 

But perhaps most pressing is the need 
to shape new policies to create a better 
climate in which the developing coun- 
tries can trade with the developed world. 
The members of the 21-nation Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development—OECD—are now rapidly 
moving toward important decisions in 
this area, decisions for which the United 
States must be well prepared. 

This concern for the trade problems 
of the developing countries—a concern 
for implementing a policy of trade not 
aid’’—and a concern for focusing atten- 
tion on the “other than tariff” barriers 
to world trade that have become so im- 
portant to present world commercial re- 
lations, can be furthered by means of bi- 
lateral or other negotiations in the pe- 
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riod until a major new legislative effort 
is launched. In this coming period there 
will be ample opportunity to carry on 
other aspects of the work initiated dur- 
ing the Kennedy round, such as in agri- 
culture trade, and to begin working on 
new fronts, including the problem of un- 
fair and hidden export subsidization, the 
contribution of international futures 
markets in stabilizing prices of impor- 
tant agriculture products of developing 
countries, and the laying of groundwork 
for establishing uniform rules of inter- 
national fair competitive practice in all 
fields. 


THE US.S. “NEW JERSEY” 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Speaker, there 
have been continuing reports in the press 
speculating that the Department of De- 
fense is preparing to call back into serv- 
ice one of our World War II vintage bat- 
tleships to serve in the Vietnam war. 
I have personally checked with officials 
in the Department of the Navy and I un- 
derstand that, although no firm decision 
has been made, there is serious consid- 
eration being given to this matter. 

Of special interest and pride to the 
citizens of New Jersey is the fact that 
the battleship U.S.S. New Jersey is the 
leading contender for being recommis- 
sioned for service in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, the U.S.S. New Jersey 
has served this country with distinction 
in the Pacific theater during World War 
II and during the Korean conflict. She 
has been a source of admiration, pride, 
and honor for the State of New Jersey. 

The prospect of recommissioning the 
U.S. S. New Jersey also gives renewed 
hope for a proposal which would embody 
the pride of the people of the State of 
New Jersey in our ship.” I have for sev- 
eral years been interested in converting 
the U.S.S. New Jersey into a national 
monument to be situated off the shore 
of Jersey City. 

As many Members are aware, the Ellis 
Island National Monument is scheduled 
for completion in the near future. In ad- 
dition, the State of New Jersey is pres- 
ently constructing Liberty Park on the 
shores of Jersey City. These attractions 
would provide a natural and inspiring 
setting in which to place the U.S. New 
Jersey once it is decommissioned and 
declared of no further military use to the 
U.S. Navy. 

One of the factors which has pre- 
vented serious consideration of bringing 
the U.S.S. New Jersey from its present 
mothball berth to Jersey City has been 
the tremendous cost involved in moving 
the huge ship and rehabilitating it for 
use as a national monument. Now, as- 
suming that the New Jersey is recommis- 
sioned for service, the cost will be mini- 
mal to decommission the New Jersey in 
the vicinity of Jersey City’s Liberty Park 
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and convert the ship into a national 
monument. 

The tremendous popularity of the 
U.S.S. North Carolina as a national and 
State attraction in North Carolina points 
to the popularity that the U.S.S. New 
Jersey would enjoy. It would be a fitting 
end to a distinguished ship. 

Mr. Speaker, the U.S.S. New Jersey has 
a record in war and peace scarcely 
touched by any other ship of the fleet. 
What follows is a brief sketch of her rec- 
ord which should indicate the prime rea- 
son why she deserves better than going 
back into the mothball fleet or conversion 
to scrap after her final service. 

The U.S.S. New Jersey has an overall 
length of 887 feet 7 inches with an ex- 
treme beam of 108 feet 1 inch. She dis- 
places 45,000 tons and is designed with 
a top speed of 33 knots. Her armament 
consists of nine 16-inch guns, twenty 5- 
inch guns, 16 quad 40-mm. antiaircraft 
cannon and 60 single 20-mm. antiaircraft 
cannon. The New Jersey’s armor is 17 
inches thick. 

Actually, the present U.S. S. New Jersey 
had a predecessor named for the great 
State of New Jersey. The original U.S.S. 
New Jersey was one of the great white 
battleships of the pre-World War I vin- 
tage. The first New Jersey first served off 
the coast of Cuba during September and 
October of 1906 ready to protect Ameri- 
can citizens and property during the 
Cuban insurrection of that year. During 
1907, President Theodore Roosevelt sent 
the New Jersey on a cruise around the 
world to show our increasing naval 
might. She traveled around South Amer- 
ica making stops at most of the major 
ports. From there the New Jersey pro- 
ceeded to Australia where Prime Min- 
ister Deakin made a speech of welcome 
in the Sydney Townhall in which he 
said: 

No other flag but that of Great Britain 
would receive such a welcome as we are 
extending to the United States fleet. May our 
cordiality convince our King that even the 
giant strength of majestic battleships counts 
for less than the strength of the invisible 
ties drawing us together, united in affection 
in our heritage of freedom and humane 
ideals. 


The New Jersey then proceeded to 
Japan and from thence on to the Suez 
Canal, Egypt, France, and on February 
22, 1909, she arrived on the east coast of 
the United States. 

During 1911 through 1914, the original 
battleship New Jersey stood duty in the 
Caribbean with particular emphasis on 
Mexico. In April of 1914 the men from 
the New Jersey assisted in the occupation 
of Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

The battleship New Jersey served as a 
gunnery training ship during World War 
I and after the signing of the armistice 
she made four trips to France to assist in 
returning nearly 5,000 American vet- 
erans. The original battleship New Jersey 
was deactivated at the Boston Naval 
Shipyard on August 6, 1920. 

New Jersey gave a last measure of 
service to the Nation on September 5, 
1922, when she was sunk off Cape Hat- 
teras by Gen. Billy Mitchell’s Army 
bombers—proving once and for all the 
effectiveness of airpower. 
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The present battleship U.S. S. New 
Jersey—BB-62—was built by the Phila- 
delphia Naval Shipyard. Her keel was 
laid on September 16, 1940, and she was 
launched on December 7, 1942, by Mrs. 
Charles Edison, wife of the Governor of 
New Jersey. Governor Edison, inciden- 
tally, was a former Secretary of the 
Navy. 

The New Jersey first engaged in action 
during the American capture and occu- 
pation of the Marshall Islands during 
January of 1944. She next led a task 
force of battleships, cruisers, and air- 
craft carriers to destroy the Japanese 
advance fleet base at Truk Atoll, Caro- 
line Islands. The New Jersey continued 
to operate in support of landings 
throughout the smaller Pacific islands. 
She took part in the invasion of New 
Guinea in April of 1944. 

During June 1944 the New Jersey lent 
her tremendous firepower to the invasion 
forces occupying the Mariana Islands. 
During that same month she provided 
antiaircraft cover during the critical 
Battle of the Philippine Sea. Japanese 
Admiral Ozawa's log shows that of 430 
aircraft used during the Battle of the 
Philippine Sea, only 35 survived. 

The New Jersey became the flagship 
of the 3d Fleet on August 24, 1944, when 
she hoisted the flag of Adm. William F. 
Halsey, Jr. For the next 3 months the 
New Jersey led the 3d Fleet in operations 
against the Japanese at Okinawa, Ma- 
nila, Leyte, and Formosa. Toward the 
end of 1944, the New Jersey shelled 
Japanese positions along the Indochina 
coast and on the Chinese mainland. The 
New Jersey protected the support fleet 
during the invasion of Okinawa. 

After the war, the New Jersey re- 
turned to the United States, arriving at 
San Francisco on February 10, 1946. 
After an overhaul at the Puget Sound 
Naval Shipyard, the New Jersey traveled 
through the Panama Canal and cele- 
brated her fourth birthday at Bayonne, 
N.J. Gov. Alfred Driscoll and former Gov. 
Walter E. Edge were the honored guests 
at Bayonne. 

For the next 2 years the New Jersey 
served in the North Atlantic, training 
Naval Academy midshipmen. During 
her stops throughout Europe, the New 
Jersey was host to numerous government 
Officials and royalty. 

On June 29, 1948, the New Jersey 
cleared Brooklyn Bridge with only 2 
feet to spare on her way to decommis- 
sioning ceremonies at the Bayonne 
Naval Annex. 

The New Jersey was recommissioned 
at ceremonies in Bayonne attended by 
Governor Driscoll and Admiral Halsey. 
After shakedown cruises throughout the 
Caribbean, she set sail for Korea and 
service with United Nations Forces as 
the flagship of the 7th Fleet. 

The New Jersey pounded the North 
Korean shores in support of United 
Nations troops. Her 16-inch guns rained 
death and destruction on the North 
Korean and Chinese troops and instal- 
lations. Her helicopters assisted in res- 
cuing numerous airmen shot down over 
North and South Korea. 

On November 11, 1951, the New Jersey 
participated in her last action of this 
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first tour of Korean service. She had 
fired over 3,000 rounds of 16-inch shells 
and nearly 4,000 rounds of 5-inch 
ammunition. She had completed over 
49,000 miles of cruising in the Korean 
theater. 

The war-weary battleship returned to 
the Norfolk shipyard for a well-deserved 
overhaul, On July 19, 1952, she left Nor- 
folk on training exercises with 1,500 
Naval Reserve midshipmen aboard. The 
New Jersey stopped at ports in France 
and Portugal. 

After passing again through the Pan- 
ama Canal and stopping briefly at Pearl 
Harbor, the New Jersey reached Yoko- 
suka, Japan, and relieved battleship 
Missouri the following day as flagship of 
Vice Adm. Joseph J. Clark, commander 
of the 7th Fleet. 

The New Jersey arrived off the Korean 
coast on April 13, 1953. Her first mission 
was to play host to the President of 
Korea and Madame Syngman Rhee, 
American Ambassador Ellis O. Briggs, 
and other American and Korean officials. 

The mighty battleship continued to 
lend her guns as protection to United 
Nations operations. As flagship of Ad- 
miral Halsey’s 7th Fleet, the New Jersey 
hosted numerous conferences and strat- 
egy sessions attended by President Rhee 
and Gen. Maxwell Taylor. On Septem- 
ber 16, 1953, President Syngman Rhee 
came on board the New Jersey to pre- 
sent the Korean Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion to the 7th Fleet. On July 27, 1953, 
the Korean conflict had ended. 

The New Jersey returned to Norfolk 
for extensive overhaul, and until late 
1956 she served throughout the Atlantic 
and Caribbean, making calls at most 
major ports. Many times she had on 
board an extensive complement of mid- 
shipmen in training. 

On August 21, 1957, the USS New Jer- 
sey was decommissioned at Bayonne, N.J. 
She had earned 13 battle stars for opera- 
tions during World War II and Korea. 
She holds a number of other awards in- 
cluding both the Korean and Philippine 
Citation badges. There is no doubt from 
her record that the mighty dreadnaught, 
New Jersey, has served her country with 
distinction and valor in the past, and she 
retains the potential to be a powerful 
force again. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that if any battle- 
ship is recommissioned that it will be 
the New Jersey. I hope she will again 
lend her might to bring peace and free- 
dom to the world. 


U.S. EXHIBIT AT EXPO 67 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just returned from Canada where 
it was my privilege to attend the 10th 
Canada-United States Interparliamen- 
tary Conference. At the conclusion of 
the conference, our gracious hosts in- 
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vited us to visit Expo 67, the outstand- 
ingly beautiful and successful world 
exhibition being held in Montreal this 
year. 

I congratulate the people of Canada 
on the success of Expo 67 by which 
Canada is sharing with the world the 
happy occasion of the 100th anniversary 
of Canadian Confederation. 

It was also with great pride that I 
visited the 20-story “Sky Break Bubble,” 
which is the U.S. pavilion at Expo 67. 
This giant geodesic dome, designed by 
R. Buckminster Fuller, led the New York 
Times to aptly state in an editorial of 
April 27, 1967, “Canada and the United 
States both have hits in Expo 67.” The 
editorial went on to state: 

The fair bids to be one of the great inter- 
national shows of the century, and the 
United States Pavilion is a standout—a joy- 
ous distillation of the best American art, 
science and culture, no less profound for its 
easy wit and beauty. 


We must keep in mind that although 
Expo 67 will be visited by a large number 
of Americans, the U.S. pavilion is there 
for our friends in Canada and other 
countries who will visit Expo 67. It was 
planned to enter into the true spirit of 
Expo 67 in providing a joyous experience 
for all who attend. 

I know some Americans will disagree 
with our exhibit inside the dome, espe- 
cially so if they compare the hardware 
and consumers goods of the Soviet pa- 
vilion with ours. The space exhibition 
alone with the actual space vehicles is 
enough to tell that story of American 
might. But by now people in the world 
know of our industrial capacity. Perhaps 
what they no longer associate the United 
States with is our fundamental values 
and beliefs. We are basically a peace- 
loving people who still hold dearer than 
material values our ideals, our faith in 
the future, our hopes for our children. 
I think our exhibit does an excellent job 
in putting this in proper perspective. It 
is a side of America that needs retelling, 
for it is not told very often these days. 
The American exhibition in Expo 67 tells 
it very well. And it tells it with a quiet 
confidence that is in itself impressive. 

I wish to congratulate the former Con- 
gressman from Maine, the Honorable 
Stanley R. Tupper, Commissioner Gen- 
eral of the U.S. exhibit at Expo 67, for a 
job well done. 

That the pavilion has succeeded in 
capturing the spirit of creative America 
could be no better illustrated than by an 
article in the Montreal Star of Saturday, 
May 13, 1967, under the headline 251 
Hats Off to Those Subtle Americans.” 
The article praises the geodesic dome, 
pointing out that it “glitters in sunlight 
and sparkles with a breathtaking inte- 
rior light at night,” and goes on to state 
“it is spectacularly beautiful.” 

The reporter writing the article, Dusty 
Vineberg, captures the spirit of the ex- 
position in these words: 

The fact is that the American Pavilion, 
which girdles a pond, a tree and a mini-rail 
as minor details of interior decor, is possibly 
the most brilliant manifestation of man and 
his world at Expo 67. However, it is a 50- 
phisticated and subtle exhibition, to be un- 
derstood as much by what its designers have 
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dared to omit as by what has been included, 
as much by what it is not as what it is. 


Our own U.S. publication, U.S. News 
& World Report, states in the May 23, 
1967, issue: 

The American Pavilion has an “Alice in 
Wonderland” air. People say you catch your 
breath and exclaim “Gee Whiz.” It’s an en- 
tertainment. 


The Virginia Pilot, of Norfolk, Va., 
summarized it with these words: 


The Montreal Universal and International 
Exposition—EXPO 67, for short, as befits 
a gay birthday party—celebrates the 100 
years of our neighbor, Canada, by depicting 
man as creator, explorer; producer, provider, 
and member of the community. 

And celebrates is the right word. The over- 
all impression of EXPO 67 is one of delight 
with the world around us an optimism for its 
future, The exhibition itself, which makes a 
Venice of what had been acres of pollution, 
is an exposition of how modern planning can 
transform man’s environment. 

No exhibit is more expressive of the mood 
of creativeness than the 20-story dome, gay 
as a Christmas baubel, conveying an impres- 
sion of life in the United States. The airy 
presentation of pop art and space capsules, 
cheek by jowl, is daring and controversial; 
but that, too, represents this nation’s willing- 
ness to experiment. If the U.S. exhibit in- 
vokes debate, that is evidence that it is way 
out, which is where this country ought to be, 
whether exploring the universe in space or at 
a world’s fair. 


I would like to include for your atten- 
tion some reactions from Montreal 
papers: 

{From the Montreal Star, May 13, 1967] 
U.S. Pop-Art aT ExPO—VIETNAM 
“CAMOUFLAGE” 

Moscow, May 13,—The Soviet government 
newspaper Izvestia last night said the U.S. 
hoped to use “five-story” pop-art paintings 
at the Montreal world’s fair—Expo 67—to 
draw attention away from U.S. aggression in 
Viet Nam. 

Izvestia correspondent S. Kondrashov 
praised architect Buckminster Fuller’s geo- 
desic dome, which houses the American 
pavilion, and said the space exhibit was 
interesting, but had few kind words for the 
“creative America” section of the exhibition. 

He singled out mammoth paintings by 
Barnett Newman and Robert Indiana for 
special criticism. Indiana’s painting “cardi- 
nal numbers,“ a 53-foot high canvas in which 
numbers are written in both figures and 
words, “freezes the soul of art,” he wrote. 

Kondrashov accused the U.S. information 
agency of cold-bloodedly drawing attention 
away from the war in Viet Nam—"a war 
that is present only in the form of polished 
medals on the chests of the burly Marine 
sergeants guarding the pavilion.” 

The Soviet Union, celebrating the 50th an- 
niversary of the October revolution, has the 
biggest pavilion at Expo 67. 


— 


From the Montreal, Saturday Gazette, May 
13, 1967] 


THE AMERICAN PAVILION AT Expo 67 
A POET'S VIEW 
(By Louis Dudek) 


The popular U.S. Pavilion at Expo is a good 
subject of conversation these days. Everyone 
has his pros and cons, and reactions vary 
from praise to paltry prejudice. But there's 
a reason for all these discussions. 

The dome is like some miscroscopic strue- 
ture vastly enlarged, one of the protozoa, or 
perhaps a molecular arrangement from be- 
yond the scope of human vision. The inside, 
one would expect, should be stuffed with bio- 
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physical displays, models of atoms, studies 
in physics and metaphysics to fit the external 
appearance. Actually it contains nothing of 
the sort. 

R. Buckminster Fuller, the architect who 
designed the geodesic dome, indeed is in- 
terested in the mystery of the creation. He 
believes that we do not merely live in a 
universe where all energy is running down 
(entropy), but that we are also accumulating 
energy as creative living beings and releasing 
energy of our own. 

Jack Macy at the American Pavilion, who 
had the job of “filling the bubble,” explains 
that the aim was simply to give “a visual 
statement about a cross-section of Amer- 
ica” ... and to make it all “big, American, 
and beautiful.” It certainly is, and most 
visitors are hugely pleased and stimulated 
by the lively “happenings” inside. Like much 
of Expo, it is designed for popular consump- 
tion—since, let's face it, Expo is one of the 
mass media—but it also has its serious in- 
tellectual side. 

Actually, the new technology is against old 
art; it demands a new kind of art that comes 
straight out of the new technology. The old 
principles of individual creativity and expres- 
sion are replaced by new impersonal and 
functional products. The result is a state of 
crisis in all the arts, a kind of hysteria that 
seems ready to abandon all known distinc- 
tions between art and non-art, all aesthetic 
principles, and yields to the process of me- 
chanical transformation. Camp is one of the 
results, a state of mind which says “Nihil- 
ism is fun ... Since there are no gods, let's 
collect the clay fragments of what other 
foolish people have admired.” 

The geodesic dome at Expo is filled with 
blow-ups of film stars, exhibits of famous 
guitars, antique folk-art, 197 hats (count 
em), Raggedy-Ann dolls from New Jersey, 
and retrieved components of space vehicles. 
It all adds up to modern America, like Dos 
Passos’ U. S.A.; but the modern hysteria is 
also there, and the crisis in values is recorded 
in the various exhibits as well as the Andy 
Warhol picture overlooking the lot. This is 
all very contemporary, and it reflects the 
dilemma of modern art and life, better than 
any poetry. 

Our problem, since T. S. Eliot’s The Waste 
Land and Mr. Bloom in Ulysses, is one of 
triviality and how to transcend it. The triv- 
ial, in everyday life, is really absurd, stupid, 
unreal—and we know it. We try to escape 
it. Art was always the answer to the unreality 
of commonplace existence: art, or religion. 

When the trivial is recent enough, and we 
can remember it with affection, we bring it 
back as the art of nostalgia. The old film 
stars, at the U.S. Pavilion, are suffused with 
nostalgia. Children’s games, on the other 
hand, shown in the Art Kane film in the 
auditorium, are the ideal itself reduced to 
the sentimental, a very attractive cliché. Nel- 
ther is really strong enough to save us from 
futility. 

The realism of the Apollo space capsules, 
and the stark replica of the moon’s surface, 
are something else again. These might take 
us up, out of the realm of trivia; but then we 
know that the space game is really a mis- 
guided missile. It doesn’t really answer the 
problem of technological and scientific mean- 
inglessness. 

The permanent, the durable in art, is the 
only index in experience of what is not ab- 
surd, stupid, or unreal, and that is why we 
will always return to it. No matter how dis- 
tracted or confused, we will return to the 
idea of art after the hysteria of technologi- 
cal discovery and innovation peters down. 
In the meantime, the excitement of new ad- 
venture leads us on. 


AN ARCHITECT'S VIEW 
(By Satish Dhar) 


This is not the first time the Geodesic 
Dome has been used in a Fair. For the last 
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nine years the United States has been laying 
it, like a golden egg, at many International 
Trade Fairs, particularly in underdeveloped 
countries. Different versions of it have ap- 
peared at Istanbul, Kabul, Tunis, New Delhi, 
Accra, Tokyo and even Moscow, where inci- 
dentally the Russians liked it so much that 
they bought it. 

But in these cases there were reasons for 
the United States to act the protective hen 
to Buckminster Fuller’s Dome. It was easy 
to ship, easy to put up and take down and 
then reassemble on another site with un- 
skilled labor. It did not mean that the Amer- 
icans were taking the Dome seriously as a 
piece of architecture. But its inclusion in a 
fair in North America, where there are no 
problems of transportation or construction 
indicates that it has now been canonised 
by the architectural profession and has tri- 
umphantly come of age. 

It is easy to wax poetic about Buckminster 
Fuller's glistening bubble with its interlac- 
ing steel filigree-work, the everchanging 
sheen on its glassy skin or the endless play 
of the sun on its surface. It is easy also to 
get carried away by the sheer purity of its 
beauty or the lightness, the airy soaring vi- 
tality of its interior. But it is not easy to 
understand why it took a non-architect. 
Fuller, to give one of the most satisfying 
answers to a purely architectural problem. 

An exhibit pavilion is in the realm of pure 
visual design where structural and utili- 
tarian problems are secondary. 

It is for this reason that an exhibit pa- 
vilion has been called the architect’s de- 
light. And yet, where most architects have 
got lost in their own aesthetic virtuosity 
or their orgiastic imagination, the American 
giant bubble has a directness and simplicity 
with few parallels in this Fair or others that 
have gone before it. It is almost as if modern 
architecture, whose most important con- 
tribution on the aesthetic level has been sim- 
plicity, has lost its pristine innocence and 
has had to look outside its own realm to win 
it back. 

It is small wonder that Buckminster Ful- 
ler got his inspiration for his new building 
system outside the fleld of architecture. 
Long ago he discovered that the building 
industry was geared to obsolete materials 
based on their strength in compression. 
These materials were not as strong as the 
tensile materials developed by the aircraft 
industry. He realised that a structure built 
on tensile structural principles would be 
lighter, faster to build and cheaper. 

Fuller had been probing into the nature 
of forces in the Universe and he realised the 
ascendant law of the Universe was not the 
state of rest as Newton had described it in 
his First Law but that of motion as dis- 
covered by Einstein. Fuller then carried his 
researches to the building industry, where 
the structural system was based on the prin- 
ciple of materials in compression. But a 
structure in compression is a structure at 
complete rest. This to Fuller was going 
against the grain of the Universe. 

So he invented a new building system— 
the geodesic principle. This system is a com- 
bination of structural members in tension 
and compression which balance and thus 
distribute the stresses evenly throughout the 
structure. Such a balancing of contrary 
forces, such as interaction of stresses is di- 
rectly opposed to the “structure at rest“ 
bases of the compression system. Such a self- 
annulling of forces has resulted in a pro- 
digiously strong structure in comparison to 
the weight. 

It is therefore not surprising that the 
American pavilion at Expo is one of the 
lightest structures of this size devised by 
man. 

It is this springy, almost effervescent light- 
ness that is the most striking aspect of the 
American Exhibit, and the designers of this 
pavilion have sought to enhance this quality 
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of lightness by every means at their disposal. 
Such an attitude on the part of the designers 
makes this particular Geodesic Dome more 
successful as architecture when compared 
with the 5000 or so that have gone before 
it. Though based on the same principle the 
earlier domes looked squat and rigid like an 
inanimate weight on the ground. This was 
because they were designed as pure hemi- 
spheres and placed on flat ground. 

The American pavilion on the other hand 
is a % sphere and is placed on a raised plat- 
form on one side and a pool on the other. The 
fact that it is not a rigid hemisphere gives it 
a soaring dynamic quality: like a trans- 
parent balloon caught in its ascent to the 
sky. 
It is understandable that in the presence 
of such a spatial fantasy that the interior or- 
ganization should seem like a hindrance, an 
intrusion. For what takes place inside the 
structure is architecture, and architecture, 
as it is today, is like an anachronism when it 
has the Geodesic Dome for its backdrop. But 
within the limitations of architecture the 
Cambridge Seven who have designed the in- 
terior, have done a valiant job, putting up 
the exhibits so as to set off the dome to the 
best advantage. 

This pavilion will be remembered by archi- 
tects if only because it has underlined for 
them the limitations of their profession. This 
may in turn encourage them to look beyond 
their discipline for inspiration. If it does 
that, architecture may yet get another lease 
of life. 


[From the Montreal Star, May 13, 1967] 
251 Hats Orr TO THOSE SUBTLE AMERICANS 


Ever since opening night many Americans 
have come away puzzled and angry from 
their nation’s pavilion at Expo 67. They con- 
cede that Buckminster Fuller's dome, which 
glitters in sunlight and sparkles with a 
breath-taking burst of interior light at night, 
is spectacularly beautiful But they feel let 
down by its contents. They say it is a hollow 
bubble. 

Always in the minds of visitors, it seems, 
is that other pavilion across Cosmos walk, 
the huge, didactic exhibit of the U.S.S.R. 
jam-packed with every last nut and bolt 
manufactured in the Soviet Union. 

The fact is that the American pavilion, 
which girdles a pond, a tree and a minirail as 
minor details of interior decor, is possibly the 
most brilliant manifestation of man and his 
world at Expo 67. However, it is a sophisti- 
cated and subtle exhibition, to be under- 
stood as much by what its designers have 
dared to omit as by what has been included, 
as much by what it is not as by what it is. 

It is not boastful or aggressive, it is not 
militaristic. There is nothing of the hawk in 
the theme of “Creative America” or in its 
execution. And strangely the Americans, 
normally masters of the hard sell, have not 
even publicized it very much, fearing per- 
haps, congressional watchdogs and the Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

The fact that somehow it got away from 
that kind of officialdom, although it was or- 
ganized by the United States Information 
Agency, is a miracle. 

Art is rarely created by committee, that 
is to say, by democratic processes, but gov- 
ernments tend to see it as their duty to dilute 
the unique and individual, to be all-inclusive, 
to represent in their exhibitions every aspect 
of their countries and their peoples. Unfor- 
tunately, as Sir Herbert Read has pointed 
out, art is the opposite process of choosing, 
selecting and emphasizing. 

The designers of the American pavilion, 
working with Jack Masey of the USIA, under- 
stood this. Headed by Ivan Chermayeff of the 
young design group called Cambridge Seven, 
they have shown the world certain aspects 
of their country, confident no one would 
misunderstand such selective emphasis. 

Can anyone really imagine that the Amer- 
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icans are unable to lay out as much hard- 
ware as the Russians if they wished? The 
designers of this exhibit, civilized and world- 
oriented as they are—Buckminster Fuller 
refers to them as “world men” like himself— 
simply take for granted their country’s abil- 
ity to achieve technologically whatever is 
necessary for survival, health and social wel- 
fare. 

That, in fact, was their starting point. 
It left them free to explore the theme of 
“Creative America.” And they started with 
the physical situation, the geodesic dome, 
which in itself is a statement. As Marshall 
McLuhan might put it, the pavilion is the 
message. 

With its computer-controlled sunshades, 
its forecasting of temperature-controlled 
cities under plastic, its spectacular view of 
the city, fair, river and mountain, it makes, 
by itself, an overwhelming statement about 
American architectural and engineering 
genius. It also provides a thrilling sense of 
space and one of the longest escalator rides in 
the world. 

In short, it is fun and it really does feel, 
as Buckminster Fuller described it, like go- 
ing aboard an ocean liner. And like the rest 
of the American pavilion, it requires no cap- 
tions. This cinematic virtue is also a virtue 
of pavilions at a fair the size of Expo 67 
where the ability of foot and brain to absorb 
punishment is a factor to be respected. 

As for the four main exhibits—two for 
space research and exploration and one each 
for Hollywood memorabilia and contem- 
porary art—-visitors will find some more re- 
warding than others according to their in- 
clinations. Only the space exhibits, dramatic 
demonstrations of technological creativity, 
are unanimously accepted. The movie display 
has been deplored as superficial, the art show 
described as a clubroom for an American 
clique,” and the four-area division felt to 
be vaguely unsatisfying and unexpected. 

It seems to me on the contrary that the 
division is bold but valid, an intriguing and 
original conception that highlights impor- 
tant aspects of creative America. 

And it is counterpointed by the sub-ex- 
hibits of folk arts and “The American 
Spirit.” No history professor has been at 
work here. There has been no effort to teach 
anyone anything except indirectly, through 
the startling beauty and variety of the ob- 
jects and the dash end elan with which 
they are exhibited. 

From Indian beadwork to patchwork 
quilts, they have been lovingly assembled 
by people who recognize quality whether in 
a museum or at a country fair. They create 
a mood and they convey also a sense of the 
past and of tradition that contrasts brilliant- 
ly with the space world of today and tomor- 
row. Like the rest of the exhibits, they have 
been mounted with wit and elegance. 

Yet, since the pavilion opened, these dis- 
plays and especially a collection of 250 men’s 
hats, have displeased visitors who appear to 
feel that anything that is fun cannot be 
serious. The hats—from cowboy to hard hat 
—are intended to represent in a lightheart- 
ed way the diversity of American life. There 
are some among us, it seems, who would 
have preferred hard facts to hard hats. 

Even they must concede, however, that the 
American pavilion achieves the nearly im- 
possible in this day of over-shocked, super- 
saturated people: it is surprising. As one 
visitor reported joyously the other day, it 
is for artists and children. It is not what 
one expects of the United States. It does 
not take itself too seriously. It is elegant, 
witty and fun. 

What the world expects these days is more 
in the military line—rockets, napalm, the 
blindfold blunder into a quagmire from 
which it is impossible to extract the nation 
and where hate, fear and fanaticism are 
bred, dark companions of the qualities of 
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love, hope, optimism, genius, grace and joy 
which have built the American pavilion. 

The pavilion stands as a reminder of 
American diversity which resists generaliza- 
tions about the country. As Germany was 
a nation which nurtured Goethe and Hitler, 
so the United States is a country of warring 
forces. Our future may depend on which 
ones prevail. 

Standing under that soaring dome which 
offers—unfortunately it can’t be tagged, 
labelled and exhibited in a showease— an 
aesthetic sense of space,” it is possible to 
feel happier with the answer to the question: 
“How goes the battle?“ 


NEED TO REVISE SELECTIVE SERV- 
ICE LAW—LXVII 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KASTENMEIER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
shortly after World War II, a naval hero 
of that war wrote: 

War will exist until that distant day when 
the conscientious objector enjoys the same 
reputation and prestige that the warrior does 
today. 


That former naval man was John F. 
Kennedy. 

Today, instead of respecting the rights 
of the conscientious objector, the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services would have us 
agree to two changes in the present law 
that would place further restrictions on 
these individuals. 

Currently conscientious objectors are 
divided into two groups—those who ob- 
ject to war in any form but who are not 
opposed to noncombatant service in the 
military, and those who object not only 
to war but to military service of any 
kind. 

Under present law, members of the 
second group are not inducted, but are 
simply ordered by their local draft boards 
to undertake 2 years of work of a hu- 
manitarian or social nature. If they do 
not fulfill this obligation, they can be 
prosecuted under civil law, but are tech- 
nically not under military discipline. The 
Armed Services Committee, however, 
recommends the elimination of some of 
this distinction by inducting all conscien- 
tious objectors into the Armed Forces. 
Those who object to military service as 
well as to war would be immediately 
granted leave to perform 2 years of work, 
but they would be under military disci- 
pline. 

The other change urged by the com- 
mittee would eliminate from the present 
law a clause attempting to define what 
the Congress means by “religious train- 
ing and belief” as a basis for conscien- 
tious objection. The act attempted to 
define this in terms of the individual's 
“relation to a supreme being.” 

The Supreme Court broadened the 
definition of this particular clause in the 
1965 Seeger decision, by interpreting it 
to mean a belief in a universal moral im- 
perative, which would parallel the ordi- 
nary religious belief in a supreme being. 
The committee, however, would have 
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us undermine the U.S. Supreme Court 
by narrowing the grounds for conscien- 
tious objection through the removal of 
this section from the law. 

Mr. Speaker, approximately 50 years 
ago, on April 27, 1917, to be exact, a 
speech was made in the U.S. Senate 
which discussed the rights of a conscien- 
tious objector. The speaker was the great 
Senator from Wisconsin, Robert M. La 
Follette. He clearly understood and re- 
spected not only the religious objections 
to military service and war but also, the 
dictates of human conscience. In offer- 
ing an amendment to the 1917 draft bill 
that would extend the basis for con- 
scientious objection, the Wisconsin Sen- 
ator said: 

As we all know, there are many thousands 
of spiritual-minded citizens in the United 
States who believe that all war is wrong, and 
that it is against civilization and the Chris- 
tian religion, and who will be killed rather 
than to kill. These people are by no means 
confined to members of religious organiza- 
tions—as that language used in this bill. 
These people are among our best citizens— 
sober, industrious, law-abiding, God-fearing 
people, and yet this bill makes no provision 
which will allow them to obey the dictates 
of their conscience if in the operation of the 
draft they are selected for military service, 
and neither does it contain any provision 
to protect these people or any others from 
being singled out and made the special ob- 
jects of military persecution under this law. 
These and other considerations in justice 
and fairness require the adoption of this 
amendment. 


THE AIR QUALITY ACT OF 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CORMAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, we here 
in Congress and American citizens all 
over the country have been talking about 
air pollution for many years. Consider- 
able legislation has been enacted, some 
progress has been made, but the prob- 
lem remains serious and in some parts 
of the country is getting even worse. 

The other day, a former Member of 
the Congress, a Representative from 
Wisconsin, Andrew J. Biemiller, now the 
director of the AFL-CIO Department 
of Legislation, recommended certain 
amendments to strengthen the Federal 
Clean Air Act, which are worthy of the 
consideration of all of us. I therefore 
ask, Mr. Speaker, that the statement of 
Mr. Biemiller be inserted in the RECORD 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, DI- 
RECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF LEGISLATION, AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS 
OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, TO THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON AIR AND WATER POLLUTION 
OF THE SENATE PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE 
on S. 780, THE Am QuaLiry Acr oF 1967, 
May 3, 1967 
Mr. Chairman, my name is Andrew J. 

Biemiller. I am Director of the Department 

of Legislation of the American Federation 

of Labor and Congress of Industrial Orga- 
nizations. I am also chairman of the AFL- 
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CIO Staff Committee on Atomic Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

On behalf of the AFL-CIO, I wish to ex- 
press our support for the broad program set 
forth in S. 780, the proposed Air Quality Act 
of 1967. We have some comments and sug- 
gestions for improvements, but we are in 
basic agreement with the aims and approach 
of this legislation. 

The AFL-CIO has a long standing interest 
in clean air and air pollution control, The 
last AFL-CIO convention in 1965 declared: 
“The federal air pollution program should 
be strengthened by increasing grants-in-aid 
to state air pollution control agencies, to 
establish strict federal performance criteria, 
and to improve state programs, to provide 
strong enforcement machinery, and to ex- 
pand efforts to provide economically feasi- 
ble techniques of reducing air pollution 
from motor vehicles, industrial and munici- 
pal contaminants.” 

More recently, the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council on February 23, 1967 again spelled 
out needed changes in the Federal Clean 
Air Act as follows: 


“CONTROL OF AIR POLLUTION" 


“The Federal Clean Air Act requires 
strengthening amendments in order to: 

1. Empower the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare to set air quality criteria 
over all sources of industrial pollutants re- 
leased into the atmosphere, not merely those 
by automobiles and provided under the pres- 
ent act. 

2. Establish federal airshed commissions 
to control air pollution in those areas, in 
cooperation with state and local govern- 
ments. 

8. Provide meaningful enforcement. pro- 
cedures. 

4 Expand research into.causes, effects and 
control methods with regard to air pollution 
and reorganize the scattered federal research 
program in this area. 

“The President’s recent message on air 
pollution and his proposed program demon- 
strate his deep concern over the problem. We 
are in general agreement with his stated goals 
and will give his legislative proposals the 
serious consideration they require. 

“We urge AFL-CIO state and local bodies 
to cooperate with other groups in their com- 
munities to help achieve strong local and 
state air pollution control programs.” 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the complete text 
of the AFL-CIO Executive Council statement 
on “Air and Water Pollution” be included 
in the record at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

Mr. Chairman, all of the oratory, the pro- 
liferation of literature, both technical and 
popular, the activities of all levels of gov- 
ernment, the National Conferences on Air 
Pollution over the past decade cannot set 
aside one stark fact: The problem of air 
pollution is not being solved. It is growing 
worse. 

In his message to the Congress on Air Pol- 
lution the President said: “We are not even 
controlling today's level of pollution, Ten 
years from now when industrial production 
and waste disposal have increased and the 
number of automobiles on our streets and 
highways exceeds 110 million, we shall have 
lost the battle for clean air unless we 
strengthen our regulatory and research ef- 
forts now.” 

The health, economic, esthetic and long- 
range environmental threats of polluted air 
are well known. Equally well known are both 
the principal pollutants and the principal 
polluters. 

Air pollution is self-generating, self-sus- 
taining. It grows from the principal elements 
of our evolving society. 

By 1980 more people will be driving more 
cars, consuming more electric power, buying 
more manufactured products, creating more 
wastes to be disposed of. 

There is a constant outpouring of new 
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products and new processes created by a con- 
stantly changing technology. The introduc- 
tion of new and often toxic materials into 
the atmosphere, already proceeding at a fan- 
tastic rate, will, as time goes by, create even 
greater and more complex problems of air- 
borne contamination, 

I would like to present our comments on a 
number of important proposals contained in 
S. 780. 

1. Establishment of industry-wide emis- 
sion levels for the principal polluters. 

As it stands now, some industries which 
pollute the air are not regulated at all in a 
state or locality. There are other situations 
where an industrial plant in one locality can 
operate without any regulation while a few 
miles away a competing plant might be 
forced by local ordinance to submit to a high 
degree of control over emission of pollutants. 

If uniform emission controls were set over 
the principal emittants and emitters, it 
would remove inequities now existing and 
provide the basis for firm compliance and 
enforcement procedures at all levels of gov- 
ernment. 

Equally important, it would eliminate un- 
healthy competition for industry between lo- 
calities and states, competition based on 
more lenient regulation permissive legisla- 
tion, or no legislation at all. 

We urge that the establishment of emis- 
sion standards be established as rapidly as 
possible. This part of the air pollution con- 
trol program should be buttressed by ex- 
panded research and development. 

Therefore, we support those provisions of 
S. 780 which call for designation of interstate 
industries as significant contributors to air 
pollution and which set industry-wide pollu- 
tion emission standards. 

Under S. 780, states could set emission 
standards equal to or more stringent than 
the federal standards. However, if the states 
fail to set or enforce standards in a timely 
manner, the federal government could pro- 
ceed to enforce the minimum federal stand- 
ards. 

We support this approach because we be- 
lieve it meets any possible states“ rights” 
argument that might be raised in opposition 
to minimum federal pollution emission 
standards. 

We believe this proposal in S. 780 for set- 
ting industry-wide pollution emission stand- 
ards is in full accord with the position of 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council, which called 
for action to “empower the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to set air 
quality criteria over all sources of industrial 
pollutants released into the atmosphere.” 
Therefore, we support this proposal. 

2. Regional Air Quality Commissions 

The concept of regional air quality com- 
missions is one of great value in enlarging 
the control efforts to correct air pollution 
problems which transcend state lines. Air 
pollution levels in one place often are set by 
air pollution originating from pollution emis- 
sions a long distance away. Indeed, polluted 
air can be and often is carried across the 
continent from California to the Eastern 
seaboard. 

Under the Clean Air Act of 1963, the only 
way to control air pollution problems that 
cross state boundaries is through an inter- 
state compact. Such compacts have limited 
value, however, because they must first be 
ratified by the legislatures of the states in- 
volved and then by the Congress. Only one 
such compact in the field of air pollution— 
between Illinois and Indiana—has gotten as 
far as the Congress. The proposed New York- 
New Jersey compact has been ratified by the 
New York Legislature but still awaits action 
by the New Jersey Legislature. 

The regional commission proposal con- 
tained in S. 780 is an improvement on the 
interstate compact for two reasons. (1) Such 
a commission’s area of operation would be 
based on a region which possesses a charac- 
teristic of configuration of air movements. 
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And (2) the initiative for creation of such 

a commission would not depend on states 

and localities which now too often fail to 

meet their existing responsibilities for 
setting emission standards, 

Under S. 780, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare could set up a regional 
air quality commission at the request of the 
particular states involved. The Secretary is 
likewise authorized to set up such a commis- 
sion “whenever on the basis of reports, sur- 
veys, or studies he has reason to believe that 
such action is necessary to protect the health 
or welfare of persons” in some particular 
area. 

We believe this proposal for regional air 
quality commissions is in full accord with 
the position of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council, which called for action to “estab- 
lish federal airshed commissions to control 
air pollution in these areas, in cooperation 
with state and local governments.” There- 
fore, we support this proposal. 

3. Research and Manpower 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council has called 
for action to “expand research into causes, 
effects and control methods with regard to 
air pollution and reorganize the scattered 
federal research program in this area.” 

We are happy to note, therefore, that 
S. 780 would raise the authorized appropria- 
tions for fiscal 1968 from $66 million to $84 
million. This is a step in the right direction. 

I should add, however, that we maintain 
that title to any patents developed under 
federally financed air pollution control re- 
search and demonstration projects should 
be acquired and retained by the federal gov- 
ernment and should be made freely avail- 
able to the general public. 

Also, I wish to call your attention to the 
shortage of skilled manpower in air pollu- 
tion control. The Public Health Service says 
there were some 1,200 higher skilled air pol- 
lution personnel in federal, state, and local 
government control programs in 1965—with 
an estimated need of 7,000 such personnel 
now and 9,000 in 1980. 

In light of this current shortage, I suggest 
that this Subcommittee may wish to ex- 
amine more thoroughly air pollution man- 
power requirements, current and projected, 
in federal, state, and local government, and 
also in private industry. Perhaps such a re- 
port could be prepared by the National 
Center for Air Pollution Control of the Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

Once this information is available, this 
Subcommittee may wish to to devise pro- 
grams of support for short and long term 
training to develop the skilled personnel 
required for successful prosecution of all 
aspects of air pollution control. 

4. Tax Incentives 

Although tax matters fall under the juris- 
diction of another committee of the House 
of Representatives, I wish to comment briefly 
on proposals for liberalized depreciation in- 
centives for industries investing in air pol- 
lution control equipment. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council has clearly 
stated our opposition to such tax incentives: 

“We continue to oppose any special fed- 
eral tax benefits to industry for the costs of 
controlling water and air pollution from its 
own operation; such costs are already 
covered by federal tax treatment of busi- 
ness investment and depreciation.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to ex- 
press again the broad general support of the 
AFL-CIO for the program set forth in S. 780 
to help raise the quality of the air which the 
American people breathe. I appreciate this 
opportunity to present our views. 

Thank you. 

STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE 
Council, BaL HARBOUR, FLA., on Am AND 
WATER POLLUTIÓN, FEBRUARY 23, 1967 
The increasing pollution of America’s air 

and water constitutes a growing threat to 

the health and well-being of the American 
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people. A growing investment in physical 
facilities will be required over the next dec- 
ade to meet this challenge. It is estimated 
by government and private experts that the 
cost of an effective anti-pollution effort 
during the 1966-75 decade would include 
the following outlays from the federal gov- 
ernment, states, localities and private in- 
dustries: 

About $10 billion for the building of 
needed sanitary sewer collection facilities. 

Capital costs of constructing needed storm 
sewers may amount to about $25 billion. 
Large additional outlays may be necessary 
for separating present combined storm and 
waste sewer systems and providing new sepa- 
rated systems, if inexpensive alternatives 
are not devised. 

Capital costs of constructing new and 
modernizing waste water treatment plants 
may run as high as $20 billion. 

Costs of a relatively effective program to 
reduce air pollution, including the costs of 
contro] equipment by industry, have been 
roughly estimated at about $3 billion a year 
in the next 10 years. 

There is growing public awareness of both 
the challenge and the cost. Modern facilities 
have been constructed and are being 
planned, particularly in the effort against 
water pollution. But this progress to date has 
been offset by the increasing volume of waste 
that is spewed into the water and air. The 
anti-pollution effort must be speeded up. 


CONTROL OF WATER POLLUTION 


1. It is most urgent that the Congress 
appropriate the full $450 million authorized 
by the 1966 Amendments to the Federal 
Water Pollution Control act for grants-in- 
aid to assist localities to finance needed 
water waste treatment plants. Such appro- 
priation is needed by the large cities and 
essential to stimilate state legislatures to 
provide their own matching grant programs. 

2. The Federal Water Pollution Control 
act should be strengthened by amendments 
to streamline federal enforcement powers, 
more adequately deal with oil pollution, ex- 
pand manpower training and research and 
create federal river basin commissions re- 
sponsible for dealing with water pollution 
among other water resources responsibilities. 

We continue to oppose any special federal 
tax benefits to industry for the costs of con- 
trolling water and air pollution from its 
own operation; such costs are already covered 
by federal tax treatment of business invest- 
ment and depreciation. 

We do not regard the levying of effluent 
charges on industrial wastes as the essen- 
tial answer to the problem; the solution 
requires control and abatement of pollu- 
tion. 

We call on AFL-CIO state and local bodies 
to urge their state water control boards to 
establish and enforce adequate water quality 
standards that will assure a clean water 
supply. 

CONTROL OF AIR POLLUTION 

The Federal Clean Air act requires 
strengthening amendments in order to: 

1. Empower the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to set air quality cri- 
teria over all sources of industrial pollutants 
released into the atmosphere, not merely 
those by automobiles and provided under the 
present act. 

2. Establish federal airshed commissions 
to control air pollution in those areas, in 
cooperation with state and local govern- 
ments. 

8. Provide meaningful enforcement pro- 
cedures. 

4, Expand research into causes, effects and 
control methods with regard to air pollution 
and reorganize the scattered federal re- 
search program in this area. 

Expanded use of electric-powered vehicles 
would sharply reduce the largest and most 
rapidly-growing source of air pollution. Any 
federal program to develop an economically 
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feasible electric-powered vehicle should pub- 
lic domain ownership of all federal patents 
and a searching assessment by a national 
commission, with labor representation, of 
the social and economic impact of a large- 
scale changeover to the electric automobile. 

The growing trend toward nuclear power 
will also help reduce the large output of air 
pollution. This program should continue to 
retain all necessary safeguards, established 
by the Atomic Energy Commission, to pro- 
tect against the possibility of nuclear acci- 
dents and of pollution from nuclear wastes. 

The President’s recent message on air pol- 
lution and his proposed program demon- 
strate his deep concern over the problem. 
We are in general agreement with his stated 
goals and will give his legislative proposals 
the serious considerations they require. 

We urge AFL-CIO state and local bodies to 
cooperate with other groups in their com- 
munities to help achieve strong local and 
state air pollution control programs. 


HELP FOR THE HARRIED 
CANADIAN COMMUTER 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, many ex- 
citing events are taking place in our 
neighbor to the north these days. Al- 
though Canada’s Expo 67 is getting all 
the headlines, other innovations in pub- 
lic programs are just as important. Not 
the least of these is the efforts being 
made in the field of mass transit in the 
province of Ontario. Toronto has already 
built a gleaming new subway system, to 
efficiently transport those who work and 
live in the city. Now the Government of 
Ontario is seeking to create a truly bal- 
anced transportation system by channel- 
ing additional moneys into a metropoli- 
tan commuter service to serve a wider 
area and avoiding the extraordinarily 
high costs of highway construction. 

In addition to making this substantial 
commitment to a mass transit system, it 
is most significant that the Ontario Gov- 
ernment has recognized that a substan- 
tial $2 million operating subsidy will be 
necessary in addition to the $15 million 
capital expenditures. I have long felt 
that operating subsidies are a proper in- 
strument of public policy for use in con- 
junction with new outlays for capital 
projects such as cars, stations, and re- 
habilitation of existing facilities. I think 
that the Government of Ontario has 
shown commendable foresight in draw- 
ing up its mass transit plans. 

While the fares for the new system 
sound high by comparison with New 
York subway fares, it is of interest to 
note that the new cars will be air-con- 
ditioned. 

I now insert an article from yester- 
day’s New York Times which more fully 
describes the program being undertaken 
to help the harried commuter: 
COMMUTERS GET HELP In Toronto—A SUB- 

SIDIZED RAIL SERVICE WILL Ease HIGH- 

way LOAD 

(By John M, Lee) 


Toronto, May 20.—Ontario is trying to lure 
the commuter off the expressways with a $15- 
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million rail commuter service that begins on 
Tuesday. 

The government of Ontario (GO) transit 
system is the first attempt by a Canadian 
province to create and underwrite a metro- 
politan commuter service. 

The provincial Government hopes to attract 
15,000 highway users a day and avoid some 
highway construction, which costs between 
$3.5-million and $4-million for one mile of 
six-lane expressway. 

The GO system is expected to cost $2- 
million a year in operating subsidy in addi- 
tion to the $15-million capital outlay for 
equipment, stations and modifications to 
existing rail lines of the federally owned 
Canadian National Railways. 

Ontario’s Premier John P. Robarts, said: 

“What we are looking for is a better use 
of our transportation dollar through a bal- 
anced use of all modes of transportation.” 


EXTENT OF THE SYSTEM 


The commuter system extends along the 
shore of Lake Ontario, about 40 miles west 
of Toronto, to the steelmaking city of Hamil- 
ton and about 20 miles east to Pickering, site 
of a large nuclear power project. The service 
feeds into Toronto’s downtown Union Sta- 
tion, which connects with the subway sys- 
tem. 

The multiple-ride fare has been set at 
3.5 cents a mile, a rate that transit officials 
say will save automobile commuters from 60 
cents to $1.40 a day. Pickering residents, for 
example, will pay 71 cents one way for a 21- 
mile ride in 37 minutes to downtown Toronto. 
Bus service has cost $1.20 and taken longer. 

The fares have been well received. Another 
attraction is the all-new equipment, with 
black and beige bucket-type seats, air-condi- 
tioning and background music. 

Service is being introduced in four stages, 
and it will be Sept. 5 before the 45 daily 
trains are in operation, The Government 
plans 20-minute frequencies in rush hours 
and hourly service in off-peak periods. There 
are 15 stations. 

It was two years ago this month that the 
Ontario government announced its commuter 
service to replace limited service offered by 
the Canadian National Railways. 


PROPOSED TAX CHANGE DOES NOT 
BENEFIT BULK OF PERSONS OVER 
65 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago the President submitted a 
new and imaginative proposal which 
would more fairly apportion the tax 
burden imposed on our citizens over 65. 
Since that time, the proposal has been 
subjected to much criticism from long- 
time friends of the elderly as well as from 
those who have not in the past been 
overly concerned about their welfare. 
As I stated when I inserted in the RECORD 
my own analysis of these tax proposals, I 
think that much of the criticism has 
been based on misinformation. 

The same point of view is lucidly set 
forth in an informative article by Ho- 
bart Rowen in yesterday’s Washington 
Post. Mr. Rowen reaches the conclusion, 
with which I heartily agree, that the 
huge bulk of persons over 65, dependent 
heavily on social security, would be 
totally unaffected by the proposed tax 
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change. And of those whose tax bills 
would be affected, two-thirds would get 
reductions totaling $220 million.” Mr. 
Rowen's article follows: 

FEW ELDERLY AFFECTED By Tax CHANGE PLANS 


(By Hobart Rowen) 


Elderly people do not have much of a 
lobby—but they can and do write letters to 
the President and to their Congressmen. 

And lately, many Washington officials have 
been deluged with complaints that a pro- 
posed change in the system of tax benefits 
for those over 65 threatens their well- 
being—even their ability to carry on with 
their limited means, 

But the facts of the matter are that the 
huge bulk of persons over 65, dependent 
heavily on Social Security, would be totally 
unaffected by the proposed tax change. 

And of those whose tax bills would be 
affected, two-thirds would get reductions to- 
taling $220 million! 

The one-third who would pay higher taxes 
are a high-income group, who now get spe- 
cial tax relief—never intended for them 
Just because they happen to be 65 or over. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S PROPOSAL 


The way the Government’s proposal—now 
before the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee—would work is this: 

The present $600 added exemption for a 
person over 65 would be eliminated. 

Social Security benefits, now not taxable, 
would be taxed. 

A special retirement income credit, de- 
signed to equalize conditions for persons not 
on social security who get other retirement 
money, would be eliminated. 

But in place of the above varying privi- 
leges, the Government would provide a sim- 
ple blanket exemption of $2300 for a single 
person and $4000 for a married couple where 
both are 65 or over. 

The new blanket exemptions would be re- 
duced, dollar for dollar, over certain income 
levels. When the single person’s income 
reaches $5600, he begins to lose his exemp- 
tion. Same for a married person at the $11,- 
200 level. But there is a minimum exemption 
amounting to one-third of social security 
benefits being received—this provision being 
to compensate for payment of Social Secu- 
rity taxes prior to retirement. 

LOWER BRACKET DEDUCTIONS 

Complicated? Perhaps so. But the net re- 
sult is to concentrate an estimated $2.3 bil- 
lion in tax reduction for the elderly in the 
lower brackets. 

Take the case of an elderly married gen- 
tleman with a $45,000 income. He's been get- 
ting a special tax reduction of $1800 just be- 
cause he’s 65. Under the new system, he 
would get only $400 in credits, meaning an 
effective tax increase of $1400. 

But on the other end of the scale, a mar- 
ried taxpayer over 65 earning $4,000 in addi- 
tion to his social security, who had been 
getting $784 in special relief would get $905.60 
under the rejiggered system. 

Yet, in making these proposals, the Goy- 
ernment is bucking a strongly-entrenched 
feeling that it is wrong, somehow, to tax 
Social Security benefits. 

Certainly, the assumption until now has 
been that social security benefits would be 
tax-free. In part, although it endorses the 
objectives of the revision, this is the reason 
for opposition by the AFL-CIO. 


UNION OPPOSITION 


The union men also think that the new 
formula is too tricky for the elderly people 
involved to understand, 

But it shouldn’t be difficult to explain to 
a taxpayer whether or not he's getting a tax 
reduction. Why cling to a principle which is 
giving tax relief to people who don't need or 
deserve it? 
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Assistant Treasury Secretary Stanley S. 
Surrey insists that his suggested reform will 
enable tax relief for the elderly to be directed 
where it’s most needed. 

If you want to figure out where you stand 
under the proposed new system, there is a 
fairly simple rule of thumb that will gen- 
erally apply (with a few exceptions, prin- 
cipally those who are getting maximum rail- 
road retirement pensions, and in these cases, 
the Treasury is trying to work out a special 
provision) : 

If your income is $11,600 or below—and 
you are a married couple over 65—you will 
get a tax reduction, 

If your income is $5,800 or below—and you 
are a single person over 65—you will also 
get a tax reduction. 

If your income is over these amounts, you 
will pay higher taxes. 

Of the 20,000,000 persons now over 65, 
about 15,800,000 do not pay any income tax 
now—nor will they be liable to taxes under 
the new system. 

Curiously enough: the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers joined the AFL-CIO 
in opposition to the proposal. 

It is easy enough to understand the NAM’s 
objection, since the new exemption would hit 
upper bracket taxpayers the hardest. 

The union—which complains that Surrey 
unveiled “a drastic change” in the system 
without consulting labor or groups repre- 
renting the elderly—would prefer to keep the 
principle that Social Security benefits would 
be tax-free, and then expand those benefits. 

But there is a long way to go before ex- 
panded benefits would be hit by Surrey’s 
formula. For a married couple living on aver- 
age Social Security benefits ($1,600), those 
benefits could triple under the new system 
before they’d owe a tax. 

As the AFL-CIO well knows—since it sup- 
ported the President's proposal calling for an 
increase in benefits to only $2,700—there is 
nothing in view that would give the elderly 
taxpayer a better break under the current 
system than under Surrey's program. 


THE 65TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, on this 
date, in the year 1902, the Congress 
created Crater Lake National Park. I 
know that many of my colleagues have 
visited this premier attraction of the 
Pacific Northwest and join with me in 
praising the foresight of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot in 
preserving this scenic and recreational 
attraction. 

Crater Lake National Park is the jewel 
of the national park system. It is un- 
surpassed in its spectacular scenic splen- 
dor and geological interest. The lake it- 
self is situated at an elevation of 6,177 
feet in the caldera of the extinct vol- 
cano, Mount Mazama, on the summit of 
the Cascade Range. The national park 
embraces about 250 square miles of land 
and water, including Hillman Peak, the 
highest point at the rim, named in honor 
of the lake’s discoverer, John W. Hill- 
man, in 1853. 

Mr. Speaker, in spite of its unique 
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place in our national park system and 
great popularity with the traveling pub- 
lic, Crater Lake has, unfortunately, been 
at a disadvantage because of cramped, 
outmoded, and deteriorating public fa- 
cilities. Whether through neglect or over- 
sight, this beautiful park has lagged be- 
hind other parts of our national park 
system. Throughout my years in Con- 
gress I have strongly supported a pro- 
gram which would realize the tourism 
and recreational potential of one of 
America’s greatest natural wonders. I 
have encouraged efforts to modernize 
and develop the facilities at Crater Lake 
National Park to provide a fitting com- 
pliment for the breathless scenery which 
nature generously supplies. 

In honor of the 65th anniversary, I 
am pleased to announce a major invest- 
ment program expanding the visitor’s 
facilities available at Crater Lake Nation- 
al Park. As Representative for Oregon’s 
Second Congressional District, which in- 
cludes the park, I have been privileged 
to follow the planning for this new de- 
velopment and would like to commend 
the National Park Service for recogniz- 
8 the importance of these new facili- 

es. 

Crater Lake National Park played host 
to 550,000 visitors in 1966. In its present 
budget, the Park Service has provided 
money for relocation of 2 miles of road 
which will develop a new entrance into 
the park at the junction of roads from 
Klamath Falls and Medford, Oreg. 

Once the road is underway, a $1.4 mil- 
lion construction program by Ralph O. 
Peyton, concessioner Tom Flynn, and 
Crater Lake Lodge, Inc., will begin. In- 
cluded are plans for a grocery store, res- 
taurant, service station, laundromat, 
showers, 100 trailer sites, and an exten- 
sive campsite complex. Crater Lake 
Lodge, Inc., estimates that work on this 
development will be completed by the 
end of the 1969 season. 

A motel and dining room, at a cost of 
$350,000, are planned by the completion 
of the 1971 season, and an employee dor- 
mitory will be added by the end of the 
1973 season. Ultimate plans call for a 
complete remodeling of Crater Lake 
Lodge itself by the end of the 1975 sea- 
son. It is expected that the new lodge will 
offer 60 guest rooms, spacious dining 
and recreation facilities, at an estimated 
cost of $500,000. 

The National Park Service will share 
in the proceeds of this extensive devel- 
opment by collecting a franchise fee of 
11% percent on gross sales. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank you and my col- 
leagues for your attention today in cele- 
brating the anniversary of one of our 
country’s most beautiful attractions and 
know that you share my enthusiasm for 


the future development of Crater Lake 
National Park. 


ULLMAN BILL TO CURB INDUSTRIAL 
FINANCING ABUSE 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced last Thursday, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill-to stop an abuse of the tax- 
exempt status of municipal bonds and 
to assist the orderly expansion of indus- 
trial development throughout our Na- 
tion. 

The Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations has conducted 
extensive research on the problem of 
abuse of the tax-exempt status of mu- 
nicipal bonds. It is my privilege to serve 
as one of the three Members of the House 
of Representatives, along with the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] 
and the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Fountatn] on the Advisory 
Commission. As an organization which 
includes officials from State and local 
governments, the Commission is partic- 
ularly well qualified to develop solutions 
to this problem of industrial bond fi- 
nancing. I am indebted to the Commis- 
sion for the assistance their studies have 
provided in preparing this bill today. 

As many of my colleagues are aware, 
certain corporations in recent years have 
entered into agreements with local gov- 
ernmental units to finance the construc- 
tion of plants and equipment by utiliz- 
ing the tax exempt privileges accorded 
municipal, but not corporate, bonds. The 
arrangement works as follows: a munici- 
pality authorizes a bond issue—which 
provides tax-free interest for the in- 
vestor—to build an industrial facility; 
once built, a facility is leased by a corpo- 
ration at a rate equal to the local govern- 
ment’s annual cost in retiring the indebt- 
edness. 

The community has successfully at- 
tracted a new industry—with its attend- 
ant payroll and other economic benefits; 
the corporation has avoided the higher 
costs involved in raising capital for a new 
plant by use of taxable corporate bonds 
and debentures. 

I am not suggesting today that we 
prohibit this arrangement, which has 
provided considerable help to towns and 
cities throughout the country in diversi- 
fying their economies and encouraging 
their growth. However, I do object to an 
abuse which has accompanied much of 
this industrial financing. In some cases, 
the beneficiary corporation has itself 
guaranteed the purchase of the local 
government’s bonds on the open market 
and received tax-free interest on its in- 
vestment. Then, once the plant was 
built, the beneficiary corporation de- 
ducted its annual rentals from its cor- 
porate income tax as a necessary busi- 
ness expense. 

The tax-free status which the Con- 
gress has bestowed upon State and local 
financing was intended to assist these 
governments in meeting the critical de- 
mands of State and local transportation, 
education, health, welfare, and other 
responsibilities. This privilege was never 
designed to create a tax haven for cor- 
porations and should not be used as 
such. 

Many financially strong companies are 
using the tax-exempt status of municipal 
bonds to their advantage. More and more 
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local governmental units are using their 
credit to finance plants for lease to in- 
dustrial and commercial firms. It is esti- 
mated that communities in over 30 
States now engage in this practice, and 
from a start of $1.5 million in 1956, it is 
projected that close to $1 billion worth 
of bonds will be issued in 1967 to finance 
industrial development in this manner. 

Two States, Maine and Hawaii, have 
enacted legislation to control these prac- 
tices. Congress, too, needs to take action 
to keep the tax privilege of State and 
local governmental financing within 
reasonable bounds. 

My bill prohibits corporations which 
lease facilities from deducting rentals 
from their corporate income tax in those 
cases where the facilities are financed 
with industrial development bonds issued 
by local governmental units. This legis- 
lation goes beyond the recommendation 
of the Advisory Commission in that it 
does not require actual purchase of some 
of the tax exempt securities before re- 
moving the deduction. 

Mr. Speaker, local efforts to attract 
industry are necessary and commend- 
able. However, this practice must not be 
permitted to flaunt certain privileges 
granted local governments by our In- 
ternal Revenue Code. A corporation 
which benefits from an industrial bond 
financing arrangement—including a pos- 
sible tax-free income from their own 
facility—should not in addition be al- 
lowed a deduction for the rentals paid 
in retiring the indebtedness. 

I thank the Speaker and the Members 
of this House for their careful attention 
to this national problem and am hopeful 
of early consideration for my legislation. 


MEMORIAL FROM THE OREGON 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged to introduce, last Thursday, 
a memorial from the Oregon Legislature 
for the consideration of the House. The 
legislature memorializes the Congress to 
refrain from any actions, legislative or 
otherwise, which would restrict funds 
available for farm credit. 

The memorial was recommended by 
the interim committee on agriculture to 
the Oregon Legislature following an in- 
depth study of farm credit needs. I share 
the deep concern of my distinguished col- 
leagues in the State of Oregon that a 
recurrence of last summer’s tight-money 
crisis might result in restrictions on the 
funds available for farm credit. Over- 
reliance on monetary controls and high 
interest rate policies have disastrous ef- 
fects on an agricultural economy— 
where most financing is for long-term 
development. 

With sagging farm prices and many 
other problems, Oregon farmers cannot 
afford an impairment of farm credit. 
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I urge the Congress to give its careful 
attention to this memorial from the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon. 


ARKANSAS HOUSE RESOLUTION 
OPPOSES RESTRICTIVE GUN LEG- 
ISLATION 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, another 
resolution adopted by a State legislature 
has come to my attention regarding re- 
strictive gun legislation. 

This resolution clearly indicates why 
S. 1 and H.R. 5384 are not in the public 
interest. 

The resolution approved by the State 
of Arkansas, February 28, 1967, follows: 
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A concurrent resolution expressing opposi- 
tion to the Dodd bill and other restrictive 
gun legislation 
Whereas, the Constitution of the United 

States guarantees the people of this coun- 

try the right to bear arms, and 
Whereas, Arkansas is a sports- minded 

State, and thousands of citizens of this State 

possess firearms used for hunting and other 

recreational purposes, and 

Whereas, the right to possess and bear fire- 
arms is essential to the protection of persons 
and property, and the possession thereof by 
large numbers of our citizens is a deterrent 
to crime, and 

Whereas, since the tragic and unfortunate 

death of President Kennedy there has been a 

concerted effort in the Congress of the 

United States to pass restrictive gun legisla- 

tion, yet testimony of experts has indicated 

that this legislation would not accomplish 
any purpose other than to deprive the citi- 
zens of their right to possess and bear arms 
as guaranteed by the Constitution: Now, 
therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Sixty Sizth General Assembly of the 

State of Arkansas, the Senate concurring 

therein, That the Congress of the United 

States is respectfully requested to refrain 

from the passage of the proposed Dodd bill 

or similar legislation that would limit the 
rights of citizens of this country to possess 
and bear arms, it being the consensus of the 

General Assembly that adequate legislation 

now exists on the statute books to protect 

the public against gun abuses; be it further 

Resolved, That upon adoption hereof, a 
copy of this Resolution shall be furnished 
the Speaker of the House and President of 
the Senate of the United States Congress, 
and to each member of the Arkansas Con- 
gressional delegation. 


TRIBUTE TO JOSEPH R. BRENNAN 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FALLON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, in survey- 
ing the history of public works in our 
country, I feel safe in saying that many 
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of the individual public servants who 
have contributed in great measure have 
not been fully recognized. 

It was especially pleasant, therefore, 
on Thursday, May 18, 1967, when Joseph 
R. Brennan, the engineer consultant of 
the House Committee on Public Works, 
was given a testimonial luncheon by the 
American Public Works Association. One 
of the larger banquet rooms of the Wash- 
ington Hilton Hotel was crowded with 
men and women associated in some way 
with public works, eager to hear splendid 
recapitulations of what Mr. Brennan ac- 
complished as a member of the Corps of 
Engineers and later with our committee. 

Among the messages of esteem were 
those of President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
and Speaker of the House JohN W. Mo- 
Cormack. Both are long familiar with 
the sterling counsel Joe Brennan has af- 
forded Members of the Congress and his 
skill in translating engineering principles 
into sound legislation. Their praise was 
full endorsement of our own evaluation 
of Joe, which had adequate expression 
from majority and minority committee 
members at this memorable function. 

In addition to his extensive knowledge 
of engineering and legislation, Joe 
Brennan is largely responsible for the 
fine liaison and cooperation that exists 
between the Corps of Engineers and our 
Public Works Committee that has been 
maintained over the years. This was the 
main point of the exceedingly nice re- 
marks by Lt. Gen. William F. Cassidy, 
Chief of the Corps of Engineers. 

Joe Brennan literally grew with the 
expansion of our modern national public 
works programs. He came to the Corps 
of Engineers fresh from MIT where he 
received his bachelor’s degree on a full 
scholarship, and later his master’s de- 
gree. After 20 years with the corps, when 
such monumental projects as the Inter- 
state Highway System, water pollution, 
flood control and watershed develop- 
ments, area redevelopment, and modern 
architecture and building construction 
were truly experimental and in their 
formative stages, he came to our com- 
mittee. Confronting Members of the 
Congress were technological systems and 
new methods and inventions which 
would have been quagmires and night- 
mares if it were not for the guidance 
and counsel of Joe Brennan. His vast 
knowledge has been a real contribution. 

As chairman of the House Committee 
on Public Works, and on behalf of the 
many people in and out of public serv- 
ice, I would like to express my deep ap- 
preciation to the American Public Works 
Association for their recognition of Joe 
Brennan. I concur with the highly com- 
plimentary remarks made at the lunch- 
eon. 

I am indeed proud to be affiliated with 
such a dedicated and conscientious pub- 
lic servant as Joseph R. Brennan. 


DR. J. HERBERT HOLLOMON HEADS 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Steep] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 


‘ments, practical experience, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, today it has 
been announced that Dr. John Herbert 
Hollomon, Acting Under Secretary of 
Commerce, has resigned from his Gov- 
ernment post to become president- 
designate of the University of Oklahoma 
at Norman. 

I am happy to welcome Dr. Hollomon 
to Oklahoma, as I know the regents, 
faculty, and students are, too. The search 
for a suitable successor to Dr. George L. 
Cross has been long and diligent. The 
right combination of scholarly attain- 
youthful 
vigor, and innovative drive is hard to find 
in these days when the number of col- 
leges and universities is rapidly increas- 
ing. The competition is very keen. The 
University of Oklahoma is fortunate to 
have found the right combination in Dr. 
Hollomon. 

In research and development, grad- 
uate work, extension courses, and other 
fields the university is constantly in- 
creasing its contacts with the Federal 
Government. 

As one who will be working on these 
matters I think it will be particularly 
valuable to the institution to have at its 
head a man experienced both in the op- 
eration of the Federal Government and 
in academic affairs. 

A biography of Dr. Hollomon follows: 

J. Herbert Hollomon became Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Science and Tech- 
nology in May 1962, having been nominated 
by President Kennedy and confirmed by the 
Senate. In this position he supervises the 
Patent Office; the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards; the Environmental Science Services Ad- 
ministration; and the Office of State Tech- 
nical Services. He also is a member of the 
Federal Council for Science and Technology, 
consultant to the President's Sciences Ad- 
visory Committee, and chairman of the In- 
terdepartmental Committee for Atmospheric 
Sciences. On February 1, 1967, President 
Johnson assigned to him the additional 
duties of Acting Under Secretary. 

Dr. Hollomon was with the General Elec- 
tric Company for 18 years and was General 
Manager of the General Engineering Labora- 
tory when he entered Government. 

He received the B.S., 1940, and the D.Sc., 
1946, from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He also has received honorary 
doctorates from Michigan Technological Uni- 
versity, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, and 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 

Dr. Holloman has received many honors in- 
cluding the Raymond W. Rossiter Award of 
the American Institute of Mechanical Engi- 
neers; the Alfred Noble Award of the Com- 
bined Engineering Societies; the Army Legion 
of Merit; and the Rosenhain Medal of Great 
Britain's Institute of Metals (the first Amer- 
ican recipient). He is a founding member and 
a member of the Council of the National 
Academy of Engineering. 

He has been an instructor at Harvard Uni- 
versity School of Engineering and Applied 
Science and adjunct professor at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. He also has been an 
advisor to Harvard, M. I. T., Cornell, and 
George Washington University and has di- 
rected several studies of engineering educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Hollomon was born and reared in Nor- 
folk, Virginia. Mrs. Hollomon is the former 
Margaret Knox Wheeler, of Portland, Oregon. 
They have four children. 
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CUBAN INDEPENDENCE DAY—JOSE 
MARTI, DEFENDER OF HUMAN 
DIGNITY 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roptrno] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, May 20 
marked the 65th anniversary of Cuban 
independence. On that day, especially, 
the citizens of Cuba and the United 
States honor the noble heroes whose 
dedicated efforts created the sovereign 
Cuban republic. 

One such hero is José Marti, states- 
man, teacher, thinker, and poet, whose 
patriotic ardor aroused in the hearts of 
his countrymen the will to be free. The 
people of the United States are deeply 
proud to call Marti their friend. His 
dream of a sovereign Cuban republic was 
born here, in New York City. Marti came 
to this country as a refugee after the 
devastating 10-years war. He had been 
exiled from his beloved country because 
of his adamant revolutionary feelings 
and his avowed determination to fight 
for the cause of Cuban independence. In 
New York, he immediately set about his 
task of uniting the Cuban exiles, renew- 
ing the revolutionary spirit of his com- 
patriots in Cuba, and drawing up a dem- 
ocratic constitution for his nation. 

Marti’s powerful personality and deep 
love of people drew friends to him by the 
hundreds. He labored for 15 years here, 
writing, teaching, and helping people. He 
gained an excellent reputation as a jour- 
nalist, translator, and literary critic. But 
Americans loved him most for his spirit, 
his deep respect for human dignity, and 
his belief in the right of all men to be 
free. 

While in the United States, Marti suf- 
fered for his people far away in Cuba. 
He constantly talked of the injustice of 
alien government and the importance to 
life of man’s right to self-determination. 
The people of the United States under- 
stood his words. His words brought forth 
in them remembrance of the early years 
of our own American Revolution. When 
he spoke, they could see our own beloved 
patriots, men like George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Patrick Henry. 
These men had taught the American 
colonists the precious value of the prin- 
ciples which inspired Marti; they had 
worked to create a government based on 
human rights and individual freedom 
which Americans from that time on have 
enjoyed. Americans in Marti’s time felt 
a strong kinship with him, and while he 
lived and worked among them, their 
hearts went out to him in warm friend- 
ship and in deepest sympathy to his 
cause. 

A majestic monument to Jose Marti's 
greatness stands in the central park in 
Havana. In New York City’s Central 
Park, another monument was unveiled in 
May of 1965. It stands facing the Avenue 
of the Americas between two other great 
statesmen and liberators of Latin Amer- 
ica, Simon Bolivar of Venezuela, and 
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José de San Martin, hero of Argentina. 
The statue was the gracious gift of a U.S. 
citizen, Anna Huntington, who created 
the dramatic memorial in tribute to the 
everlasting bond of friendship which 
unites the people of Cuba and the United 
States. The monument is a stirring depic- 
tion of Marti upon his horse, clutching 
his chest and falling of a mortal wound. 
He was killed at the battle of Dos Rios 
on May 19, 1895. 

Marti’s death in the battle for Cuban 
independence embodies his selfless devo- 
tion to his people and to the cause of 
liberty. He had yearned to fight; 
throughout all of his years of work to 
free his people, he had expressed often 
the desire to put his words into action, to 
ride valiantly into battle to prove that 
life in bondage is not so precious as 
liberty, even if it must be paid for by 
supreme sacrifice. On the day of his 
death, Marti’s cause was won. A Cuban 
historian wrote that Marti had died, but 
a people had been born. The loss of their 
beloved leader revitalized the fighting 
spirit of the Cuban people and inspired 
them to undertake a more determined 
struggle to secure their sovereignty and 
rights as free citizens. 

Today, José Marti is a living spirit in 
the hearts of his people and a source of 
hope to the tormented citizens who live 
now under Communist domination. His 
teachings are so vitally necessary while 
his beloved Cuba is once more chained 
by an alien force. Fidel Castro won the 
support of the Cuban people because he 
had promised them a better way of life. 
Castro pledged to support an effective 
government structure which would safe- 
guard the guarantees contained in the 
constitution of the Cuban republic. He 
promised them that Cuba would move 
forward economically, politically, and 
socially, and that the rights of each citi- 
zen would be respected and augmented. 
Often, Castro quotes José Marti and at- 
tempts to draw a parallel between him- 
self and the great patriot. But the peo- 
ple of Cuba know that he has betrayed 
them. His treacherous violations of their 
privileges as free citizens belie his hollow 
words. The inhumane crimes which the 
Castro military machine have committed 
in the name of a “people’s revolution” 
have shown the Cuban people, and in- 
deed the peoples of all nations in the 
world community, that this man stands 
for nothing but his own power and 
glory. José Marti loved mankind, Fidel 
Castro holds nothing but malicious con- 
tempt for it. José Marti strived all his 
life to help his people, Fidel Castro only 
uses his countrymen as a means to feed 
his ego, and to increase his own power 
and heighten his glory. 

The base of Marti’s monument in New 
York bears the inscription: 

Apostle of Cuban Independence. Leader of 
the peoples of America and defender of hu- 
man dignity. 


Let this 65th anniversary of the 
Cuban Republic bring forth in the hearts 
of those who suffer in Castro’s Cuba, and 
in the hearts of their compassionate 
friends everywhere, a renewal of dedica- 
tion to the principles for which Marti 
died. The two statues in Marti’s honor 
offer patriotic inspiration to the enslaved 
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Cuban people to rededicate themselves to 
the struggle for true independence, 

It is the steadfast hope of the citizens 
of these United States that the Cuban 
people will rally once more to the cause 
of liberty, throw off the chains of Com- 
munist tyranny, and reinstate their once 
proud republic in the name of human 
dignity, liberty, and justice. 


PUBLIC BROADCASTING ACT OF 
1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Meeps] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, on May 17, 
under the leadership of my State’s sen- 
ior Senator, Warren G. Macnuson, the 
Senate passed and sent to the House the 
Public Broadcasting Act of 1967. Sena- 
tor Macnuson is the father of education- 
al television in the country, and it is, 
therefore, not surprising that he has 
taken a lead in the passage of legislation 
that can substantially help television 
better fulfill its great potential. 

Under the provisions of this bill, edu- 
cational and informational programing 
can be increased in volume, improved in 
quality, and given a chance to exercise 
greater innovation. It deserves thought- 
ful and, hopefully, prompt consideration 
by the House. 

To that end, I would like to insert in 
the Recorp for the benefit of my inter- 
ested colleagues an editorial from the 
New York Times for May 13, 1967: 
[From the New York Times, May 13, 1967] 

GO-AHEAD For PUBLIC TV 


President Johnson's excellent proposal for 
a quasi-public corporation to spark the de- 
velopment of noncommercial television has 
cleared its first hurdle with its approval by 
the Senate Commerce Committee. If progress 
through the full Senate and the House is 
swift, as it should be, the new body can 
begin addressing itself this year to the basic 
issues on which depend the future of public 
television. 

Neither the President’s bill nor the trail- 
blazing reports of the Ford Foundation and 
the Carnegie Commission on Educational 
Television grapple in any specific terms with 
the ways by which educational TV can 
achieve its maximum capacities as a medium 
of information, entertainment and cultural 
enrichment. 

Spokesmen for all the commercial networks 
have made clear their conviction that a 
strong public TV system will not only be 
valuable in itself but also as a goad to higher 
standards in the established branches of tele- 
vision. Guidelines for the attainment of full 
public dividends in that direction will be 
required. 

A major need, of course, is to insure that 
educational TV will provide broader dimen- 
sions in the coverage of news—local, national 
and global—and in the significance of the 
news, The Ford Foundation plans to conduct 
an experimental laboratory to this end next 
winter on more than 100 interconnected 
noncommercial stations. 

But this experiment will still leave many 
unanswered questions, especially in such 
areas as the relative stress to be put on de- 
velopment of community-oriented stations 
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and on building up creativity in a centralized 
network command, Most important of all 
will be the drafting of recommendations for 
the President and Congress as to sources for 
the substantial public contribution that will 
be needed to insure the vitality of the entire 
enterprise. 

Creation of the new Corporation for Pub- 
lic Television will not solve any of these prob- 
lems, but it will provide the instrumentality 
out of which considered solutions can come. 


CLEARING THE AIR 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record at this point, for the 
benefit of my colleagues, two editorials 
which appeared in the New York Post— 
one on Friday, May 19, entitled Clearing 
the Air,” and the other on Saturday, 
May 20, entitled Just One More for the 
Road.” 

I believe these articles speak for them- 
selves: 

CLEARING THE AIR 

The heart of the heartfelt “Plea for Real- 
ism” to Hanoi, made by 16 Senators who are 
among the sternest critics of American policy 
in Vietnam, is their declaration against “any 
unilateral withdrawal of American troops” 
without a negotiated settlement of the war. 

Their statement is unfailingly accurate in 
its analysis of American national sentiment 
and is unshrinking in its warning to Hanoi of 
a “prolonged and intensified war“ as the only 
alternative to peace talks. 

It is also an unmistakable challenge to 
the Johnson Administration, which has of- 
ficially welcomed it. 

For many weeks, Washington has been in- 
sistently claiming that dissent from its Viet- 
nam policy has had the effect of comforting 
and aiding the enemy. 

It has been artfully—and sometimes 
crudely—alleged that Hanoi interprets such 
protest as a sign that this country will not 
remain steadfast. Conversely, it has been 
claimed that unity of purpose will hasten 
the end of the war. 

In fact, no responsible critics of the current 
policy have proposed that we cravenly fly 
the field. These critics, these Senators and, 
if we may say so, this newspaper have always 
acknowledged that we have promises to keep 
in Vietnam, although we may have miles to 
go. The responsible debate has centered on 
how to shorten the mileage. 

That perspective has been restored by the 
declaration of the Senators. The Administra- 
tion’s endlessly optimistic predictions now 
face a critical test. If the President and Sec- 
retary Rusk have been correct in their most 
sanguine moments, this statement by the 
Senators should have the effect of clearing 
up dangerous misapprehensions in Hanoi and 
bringing the North Vietnamese to the bar- 
gaining table forthwith. 

In any case, the air has been cleared. There 
is firm agreement that the U.S, must remain 
steadfast in Vietnam and that a negotiated 
settlement must be found. Why should the 
Administration delay further in exploring the 
key avenue to negotiations: a bombing sus- 
pension in North Vietnam? 

The newly welcomed Senate critics have 
proposed this individually, The Secretary 
General of the UN and the leaders of the 
Soviet Union say flatly it would lead to peace 
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talks within weeks. Next week's brief truce 
on the birthday of Buddha should be the 
signal for a great new peace initiative. 


Just ONE MORE FOR THE ROAD 


Step by step, with almost macabre preci- 
sion, the U.S. military course in Vietnam 
conforms to the gloomy script predicted by 
critics of the escalation. Will their warnings 
of an ultimate confrontation with Peking 
be tragically confirmed as all their earlier 
prophecies have been? 

From the time President Johnson appar- 
ently reached the final fateful decision to 
reject an “enclave strategy.“ and to broaden 
the scope and intensity of the bombings, 
each successive aspect of the American in- 
volvement has been forecast in advance. 
There would be bigger bombings; we would 
hit closer and closer to Hanoi and Haiphong; 
then—as occurred yesterday—we would 
begin to invade the demilitarized zone. 

Each new escalation would be defined as 
another phase of limited“ action; when each 
one failed to produce an enemy collapse, the 
pressure of the military for just one more 
move” would prevail. And when the mount- 
ing intensity of the U.S. offensive was 
matched by escalation of military movement 
on the other side (as inevitably it would be), 
this would be offered as new excuse for 
further expansion of our operations. That is 
what has happened now; U.S. entry into the 
neutral area is described as a defensive“ 
measure against mounting infiltration by 
the North Vietnamese, 

But where does the cycle end—short of 
a calamitous collision that could, as U Thant 
has repeatedly warned, ignite World War 
III? Despite all the current disclaimers of 
any intent to stage a full-scale actual in- 
vasion of the North, our options are running 
out. We are exhausting aerial targets; there 
is no indication that pounding away at bat- 
tered installations will break the deadlock. 
Nor is there any sign that transfer of the 
“pacification” program to military control 
will bring sudden success in the country- 
side. 

If anything, it is basically an admission 
of the bankruptcy of Saigon’s own efforts in 
this realm. 

Have we already crossed the crucial line 
with our entrance into the demilitarized 
area? Have the Joint Chiefs of Staff and their 
deputies finally driven Mr. Johnson beyond 
the point of no return? We prefer to believe 
that he has taken this step—like previous 
ones—with deep misgivings. But we urge 
him to ponder anew the failure and folly 
of the counsel to which he has repeatedly 
yielded. 


MEANING OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 


Mr. EILBERG, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poot] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, at a time in 
history when the American flag has been 
subjected to infamous abuse, it is heart- 
ening to note that the symbol of our na- 
tional heritage is still revered, I should 
like to submit for the attention of my col- 
leagues the following inspiring letter 
which recounts the meaning of the Amer- 
ican flag. 


Congressman Jor Poor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Please know your efforts pertaining to the 
amendment of the 1950 Internal Security 
Act have not gone unheeded. Parents of 
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servicemen in Viet Nam, such as ourselves, 
are grateful for the support given the armed 
forces fighting for the principles of this 
nation and all free men. 

The following excerpt from a letter written 
to our Marine son upon his departure for a 
second tour in Viet Nam eloquently ex- 
presses this spirit. 

“Dear Paul: I guess this will be a letter to 
say good-bye. 

“I have enclosed a small American flag 
that to me has always meant a great deal. 
It has been flying over my dresser here at 
school (A & M) ever since I first came, It’s 
significance to me is simply that I bought it 
the first time I understood what it meant 
to be an American, and promised myself that 
I would always display it, or carry it with 
me when I was in the service. 

“What I would like you to do for me Paul, 
is to carry it with you when you go to Viet- 
nam this time, and bring it back again to 
me when you return home, Unfortunately 
it’s the only part of me that can go along at 
the moment, but to me it’s an important 
part. I hope this doesn’t seem ridiculous to 
you, but if it does, just leave it at home and 
disregard the thought with no hard feelings. 
If you do decide to carry it with you, I don't 
mind how dirty, or worn or faded it gets as 
long as its in good enough shape for me to 
carry when I get my chance to serve my 
country. 

“Jim BENSON.” 

Needless to say our son cherished the flag 
given him by a “buddy” and has taken it 
with him, for it is more than a flag, 


“Washed in the blood of the brave and the 
blooming, 
Snatched from the altars of insolent foes, 
Burning with star-fires, but never con- 
suming, 
Flash its broad ribbons of lily and rose. 
Thousands have died for it, millions de- 
fend it, 
Emblem of justice and mercy to all. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes.“ 


Mrs. PAUL E. Burns. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poot] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. John 
Bookhout, chairman of the resolutions 
committee of the Public Affairs Lunch- 
eon Club of Dallas, Tex., has requested 
that I call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress the following resolution 
adopted by their membership on May 15, 
1967: 

RESOLUTION—ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATIONAL ProcraM, H.R, 7819 AND S. 
1125 
Whereas, in the long persistent drive for 

passage of a bill for Federal aid to educa- 

tion, the fears of the people were allayed by 
ted assurances of proponents of the 

legislation that Federal aid would not carry 

with it, Federal control of the schools, and 

Whereas, the legislation was no sooner ap- 
proved by Congress and the ink barely dry 
on the President’s signature than the Com- 
missioner of Education brought forth the 
autocratic “guidelines” under which school 
districts might receive the Federal grants in 
aid, and 

Whereas, now, even to the most trus 
and naive, comes the stark realization that 
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with any acceptance of Federal aid, local con- 
trol of the schools is lost, the educational 
system becomes nationalized and an integral 
part of the unprecedented expansion of Fed- 
eral power, and 

Whereas, the question arises in our minds, 
could there be a more effective reversal of the 
principles of a free people and a democratic 
form of government to a socialized autocracy 
than through Federal control of education 
of the youth of this land, and : 

Whereas, the history of conquests by dic- 
tators, through which peoples of other na- 
tions have surrendered their freedoms—per- 
haps, never to be regained—reveals a pattern 
for step by step exploitation and regimenta- 
tion of the youth, which is sufficiently con- 
vincing proof that this nation should not 
leave its educational system vulnerable now 
or in the future to the power mad ambitions 
of any man or small group of men, and there- 
fore be it 

Resolved: That members of The Public 
Affairs Luncheon Club, assembled this 15th 
day of May, 1967 urge the adoption of the 
amendment proposed by Representative 
Albert H. Quie which would abolish Federal 
government control and would provide broad 
grants to individual states to spend as they 
see fit, thus removing federal aid to educa- 
tion from being a political football, and, be 
it 

Further resolved: That copy of this resolu- 
tion be spread upon the Club minutes and 
copies be sent Dallas District Congressmen 
Joe Pool, Earle Cabell, Graham Purcell and 
Olin Teague and to other members of the 
Texas Delegation in the House of Representa- 
tives. 


A QUANTUM JUMP IN 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HELSTOSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues the very interesting and 
thought-provoking article which ap- 
peared in the New York Times, Monday, 
May 8, written by Edward Swayduck, 
president, Local 1, Amalgamated Lithog- 
raphers of America, entitled “A ‘Quan- 
tum Jump’ in Craftsmanship.” 

A “QUANTUM JUMP” IN CRAFTSMANSHIP 

(The “quantum theory,” developed by 
physicists working with atoms and molecules 
early in this century, exploded the concept 
that certain basic changes in nature were 
gradual and continuous and showed they 
occurred abruptiy—like leaps.) 

(Our tax dollars, spent for space explora- 
tion, have produced unprecedented techno- 
logical windfalls reaching to every corner of 
our society and industry. The failure of cer- 
tain leaders of management and labor to 
utilize these quantum-like advances for mu- 
tual benefit accounts for much of the cur- 
rent difficulty in management-labor rela- 
tions.) 

(By Edward Swayduck) 

Never in the history of our country have 
so many of our best brains been mobilized 
for a single purpose as today. Backed by 
billions of dollars, our finest physicists and 
engineers have been put to a common task: 
“Send men into space; set them walking on 
the moon.“ 

Before you reach a corner like that you 
pass a good many doorways. On their way to 
their great goals our scientists have had to 
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inyent new materials, new optical devices, 
new forms of radar and radio instrumen- 
tation, new techniques, These are now seep- 
ing down into our everyday world. The prod- 
ucts of this research, today permeating all 
industry, have caused a “quantum jump” in 
new techniques and craftsmanship. A good 
deal of American industry is flying, along 
with the astronauts, like a tail to a kite. 

Traditionally industry has spent a certain 
amount of its profits for research to improve 
its products, at a pace sufficient to meet the 
competition of its peers. But in the last few 
years, with our tax dollars buying research, 
which no single corporation could possibly 
afford, the pace of research available to in- 
dustry has skyrocketed. But not all indus- 
tries have availed themselves of it. 

In some fields, either labor or manage- 
ment has held back from technological proc- 
ess, eyeing it suspiciously; in others, labor 
and management have lacked a rapport which 
would have let them adapt to change by 
joint effort; often there has been a simple 
lack of understanding or interest in what 
is taking place. When the “quantum jump” 
in techniques and craftsmanship started a 
few years ago, there was in some quarters 
a total lack of preparedness for it and we 
can see the effects on all sides. 


THE RHYTHM OF DEVELOPMENT 


The cause of many of the strikes and other 
labor-management heartaches of the last 
decade has been a failure to be in rhythm 
with developments in this fast-moving 
world—and a failure to realize that the 
rhythm was speeding up. The price for being 
out of step is enormous. 

Because—please notice—we all pay taxes 
to support the government's massive research 
programs. Every worker and every employer 
who pays taxes helps to pay the bill. Every 
time you smoke a highly-taxed cigarette, 
you chip in your share of a test-tube for 
our space program. But if an employer and 
a union are in rhythm with these new de- 
velopments, they get their money back, in 
the fruits of the new research, and the de- 
vices and materials this creates for them to 
use in their own lines. 

That is what has happened in our trade, 
lithography. It is startling to note how many 
new and enlarged skills our men have had to 
acquire, simply to keep up with new elec- 
tronic devices, photographic materials, scan- 
ning equipment and chemicals flowing to 
our industry, basically from government- 
financed research. 

An industry which holds back against 
technical progress, whether because of an im- 
proper attitude on the part of management 
or labor or both, pays out dollars in taxes 
for research but gets no return. We are in an 
era of government-financed research in a pri- 
vate enterprise system, It is unique in his- 
tory that a public program of research should 
give private enterprise its greatest forward 
surge, but that is what is happening. We ap- 
pear to be well on our way to confound the 
political science dogmatists. 

SOME INDUSTRIES WERE READY 

How does it happen that some industries 
were ready for the quantum jump“ when it 
came, and others were not? Surely the an- 
swer to that question would be an important 
piece of economic and social information, 
We've been thinking about it because this 
year our union, Local One, Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America, celebrates its 85th 
anniversary. Exercising an anniversary privi- 
lege of immodesty we can say that we have 
not merely accepted new technologies but 
have in fact welcome them and engaged af- 
firmatively in the build-up of the new skills 
required of our craftsmen members. 

A fortunate organizational development no 
doubt contributed much to this. In 1915, we 
“amalgamated”—1t.e., we brought all the 
lithographic crafts, theretofore separately 
organized, together into one union, to work 
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as a team, under one contract. That put our 
organization in a favorable form for meeting 
change. From that time on—52 years ago— 
whenever a technical concept came along 
that reduced the demand for lithographic 
workers in one craft or category, the men 
affected were allowed and urged to retrain 
and shift to another, In this we were not 
beset with jurisdictional problems as the 
shifts were made within one union, We were 
therefore not conditioned to view new tech- 
nology as a threat to jobs, a view which in 
many cases, mostly unwarranted, has pro- 
duced panic, strained labor-management re- 
lations, strikes and last ditch stands of re- 
sistance to change. Many of the destructive 
labor-management tangles today only reflect 
minds on both sides that have not been ready 
for the new period. 
SEVENTY TIMES AS FAST 

We appear, fortunately, to have been pre- 
pared for conditions today by our form of 
organization and experience with the tech- 
nical changes which took place in the past at 
a slower pace. When the new conditions came 
along, it was like drinking a glass of water 
for us—there was no particular taste sur- 
prise. It is in that spirit that we have moved 
from the time when a lithographic press 
gave us only a little more than two million 
square inches of printing an hour, to today, 
when a new press can turn out a hundred and 
fifty million inches an hour—in multicolor— 
an increase of seventy times in a short span. 
It is in this spirit that our men have learned 
new skills to go with new films, new develop- 
ing processes, new metals for plates, new 
cybernetic controls on presses and much 
more. 

Far from finding that the new machines 
make their skills unnecessary, our members 
have discovered that they have to be better 
craftsmen than ever. They must learn new 
vocabularies, a host of new ultra-discriminat- 
ing measurement processes, a complete new 
chemistry, a whole new science of technical 
optics. A workman of the old times, who 
walked into one of our shops today, might 
well be bewildered by what has happened to 
the old processes, and he would have real 
difficulty understanding the shop language. 
Our members are not button pushers. They 
are the most skilled craftsmen the graphic 
arts have ever had. Their need to master the 
machine and use its full potential has made 
them so, 


THERE WILL BE FURTHER LEAPS 


There are going to be more “quantum 
jumps,” and in many more fields. Techno- 
logically, the whole world is about to take 
a “quantum leap.” All unions must get their 
minds and the minds of their members in 
tune with what is coming. There will cer- 
tainly be such leaps in communications— 
the television satellites are only samples of 
what will come. There will definitely be 
“quantum jumps” in transportation, within 
cities and between cities. The world’s flow 
of knowledge and information is being re- 
organized while we watch. The children of 
some of our union and industrial leaders 
know more from their school science books 
about what the future has in store than do 
their parents. 

Industry and labor can no longer afford the 
luxury of living in the past. Labor does that 
when it resists technical advances. Manage- 
ment does that when it tries to jam new 
developments down labor's throat without 
regard for the futures of men who have in- 
vested lifetimes in an industry. A “tripod” 
approach, making sure that new methods 
produce better living for labor, more growth 
for management, and lower prices for the 
consumer is the only approach which can 
equal, in economic and social skill, the 
scientific skill that is changing our world. 

Those in industry who try to turn science 
into selfish, one-sided gain, and labor leaders 
who boast in their official organs that they 
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have no philosophies but prefer to go from 
crisis to crisis, are no longer in the ball 
park. Truth is, they are not even on this 
planet. 

To represent men who live by the work of 
their hands and minds and not to be fully 
aware of the total transformation that is tak- 
ing place in our lives by virtue of the one-a- 
minute pace of new discoveries is to invite 
economic and social disaster. 

To rephrase an oft-heard remark: “They 
don’t make things like they used to... 
thank God!” 


KRUPP’S LAST TRADE? 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there has been a great deal of discussion 
of expanded East-West trade, and in 
this connection I have suggested that, 
before the United States embarks on a 
course of energetic bridgebuilding in 
this area, all the facts of trade expan- 
sion should be carefully examined, 
especially the aspect involving the grant- 
ing of long-term credits. The experi- 
ences of those who have actually done 
extensive trading with the East should 
be studied with particular care. 

Columnist Eliot Janeway, writing in 
the Chicago Tribune, has described the 
credit jolts which the German Krupp 
enterprises experienced in dealing with 
Russia. In trading with this nation, 
Krupp agreed to Communist conditions 
that credit be extended over a long pe- 
riod of time—10 to 15 years—and that 
payment would not start until the fac- 
tory or mill being constructed under the 
terms of the trade agreement was in full 
production. As Mr. Janeway has pointed 
out, Krupp overextended itself by agree- 
ing to this long-term repayment and 
other Communist conditions, Little or no 
25 is in sight for Communist credi- 

rs. 

Mr. Janeway has astutely pointed out 
that Krupp’s crisis is America’s object 
lesson. Germany has found out the hard 
way that not even Krupp can afford to 
do business with the Soviets on their 
terms. Thus, the need for studying long- 
term credits is one of the problems of 
expanded East-West trade. 

House Concurrent Resolution 293 
which I have introduced expresses the 
sense of Congress that the OECD coun- 
tries should establish a committee on 
East-West trade. This committee would 
investigate and study all aspects of such 
trade, including that which I have above 
described, with the goal of protecting 
members’ interest, and apprising them of 
the facts, advantages, consequences, and 
pitfalls of expanded East-West trade. I 
ask that Mr. Janeway’s article be printed 
below. 

[From the Chicago (III.) Tribune, Mar. 27, 
1967] 
“Serious CHANGES” FACE KRUPP EMPIRE 
(By Eliot Janeway) 

New York, March 26.—Any time Krupp 

makes news, something funny is happening 
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in world business and serious changes are in 
the making in world politics. Bankruptcy 
would be too harsh a word to describe the 
take-over to which the largest paternalistic 
family proprietorship left in the world has 
just been forced to submit. Besides, a bank- 
ruptcy hurts creditors as well as owners. But 
Krupp’s creditors have just protected them- 
selves by jumping the owner, 

It seems that Krupp has been doing too 
well for its own good—a fact which in itself 
testifies to the enormous progress Germany 
has made since she converted swords into 
plowshares. The trouble which has developed 
is not commercial but financial. Krupp’s ex- 
port salesmen had taken the business up as 
high as it could go without finding a couple 
or three cash customers. 


DEBT IS UNKNOWN 


How much Krupp has wound up owing no 
one really knows. The behavior of the fallen 
empire’s creditors is suggesting that, the 
closer they get to the books, the less ap- 
petite they have for finding out themselves. 
It is certainly true that the easy going philos- 
ophy of the easy money years—exemplified 
in the quip “The more you owe, the more 
you own”—has suddenly stopped making 
sense or money for the strongest competitor 
in the most competitive country in the world. 

Krupp’s export volume is easier to guessti- 
mate than its indebtedness. 

It is prodigious, running at a rate in excess 
of a billion marks a year, or 250 million dol- 
lars—which is tremendous on the European 
scale of operations and increasingly formi- 
dable alongside America’s falling trend of in- 
dustrial exports. 

Unfortunately, however, the more business 
Krupp put on abroad, the deeper the hole it 
dug itself into at home. Krupp’s error lay in 
overdoing its traditional recipes for German 
success, 

„. . . TO THE EAST” 


The first is that Germany must export to 
live. The second is summed up in the phrase 
“drang nach oesten”—which means “drive to 
the east,” whether with soldiers or salesmen. 
Both rules are realistic—provided the cus- 
tomers to the east send money westward in 
payment. 

But Krupp never had a chance. For its big 
export successes were racked up across the 
iron curtain, And the soviet states—however 
they may disagree with one another—agree 
on one fundamental operating principle. All 
of them will jump at the chance to buy any- 
thing offered to them—Just so long as they 
don’t have to start paying for it inside of 
five years, and so long as they get terms 
stretching over another 10 to 15 years, 

It’s little wonder that the Communists’ 
governments boast of their perfect records of 
paying their bills promptly. They insist on 
having their imported equipment installed 
and operating before they obligate them- 
selves to start paying for it; so that the plant 
and equipment the various soviet govern- 
ments import earn their keep before the bills 
start falling due. The way the communist 
governments hornswoggle the capitalists, 
startup investment costs need not be pa‘d 
for until the time eomes to declare dividends 
on a free ride. 

“FREE RIDE” AT TERMINAL 

For Krupp’s soviet customers, the free ride 
has been a joy ride for years on end—until 
Krupp’s salesmen finally ran out of gas. 
The creditors, in declaring the party over, 
have set hard conditions. Krupp’s manager, 
who is the super-salesman and the self- 
styled unofficial German ambassador in the 
soviet sector, is to be superseded by a banker. 
The bankers, moreover, have told the govern- 
ment that, if Krupp was carrying its soviet 
customers as an accommodation for foreign 
policy, the government and not the banks 
should hold the bag; and the government 
is—to the tune of a new 175-million-dollar 
export credit guarantee for Krupp. 
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In return, the banks have extended debt 
that was due in the middle of 1966, until the 
end of 1968, and they have advanced another 
100 million dollars as a starter. 

Krupp’s crisis is America’s object lesson. 
Germany has found out the hard way that 
not even Krupp can afford to do business 
with the soviets on their terms. Soviet finan- 
cial diplomacy always needs a new sucker, 
and America is being invited to pick up the 
tab for the next round of “sales” across the 
curtain. 


Are we about to rush in where the Ger- 
mans fear to tread? 


ADDRESS BY GOV. RICHARD J. 
HUGHES BEFORE THE ANNUAL 
NATIONAL DINNER OF THE UNION 
OF ORTHODOX JEWISH CONGRE- 
GATIONS OF AMERICA 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THompson] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me great pleasure to 
commend to the attention of the House 
an illuminating address delivered by Gov. 
Richard J. Hughes last evening before 
the annual dinner of the Union of Ortho- 
dox Jewish Congregations of America at 
New York City. 

Governor Hughes’ remarks are par- 
ticularly appropriate now that we have 
before us legislation to extend and ex- 
pand the landmark Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. You will learn 
from the Governor’s remarks that our 
State of New Jersey is unalterably op- 
posed to any move to weaken the act. 
Specifically, he urges defeat of the pro- 
posed amendment that would substitute 
a system of block grants for the cate- 
gorical assistance which the act now pro- 
vides. The Governor’s remarks are as 
follows: 


I am deeply honored that you have asked 
me to be with you here tonight, to address 
so distinguished and learned an audience, for 
several reasons. I believe we have many 
things in common, a perception of the value 
and dignity of the individual man created 
in the image of God, an appreciation of the 
worth of a society ordered by law and social 
justice, a devotion to the cause of education 
of the young, so needful of expansion and 
increasing excellence, as almost to make one 
think of the zestful admonition of the pop- 
ular song “to reach the unreachable 
stars * *.” And you, who by the guardian- 
ship of religion, have responsibility for the 
good order and well-being of the spiritual 
community, can realize full well the abiding 
tie between the ancient glory of eternal 
truths and their present manifestation in 
today’s application to what I shall refer to 
as the common good, 

It seems almost coincidental that this very 
week the Congress of the United States will 
be dealing, for good or ill, with the subject 
of education. Education is the first work of 
our times, This fundamental truth, now 
shared by virtually the entire American com- 
munity, is in fact a bedrock foundation of 
the Jewish tradition. So it is a happy oppor- 
tunity for me to be here this evening to per- 
form the Mitzvah, if you please, of speaking 
on behalf of the Administration’s program, 
which might also be called the American 
program, of federal aid to education. 
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When the history books are written about 
the achievements of the American people 
in the mid-sixties, I am confident that what 
our states and federal government are 
achieving in the field of education will be 
our greatest single mark of distinction. Fed- 
eral assistance for improving the schools and 
colleges of our country has tripled in the last 
five years. State and local efforts have also 
been increasing. Even in this time of great 
international involvement and equivalent 
sacrifice, our efforts to improve educational 
opportunity for all of our people are sub- 
stantially ahead of last year and so they 
must continue. 

But all of this did not come easily. For 
almost a century the Congress of the United 
States wrestled with knotty issues impeding 
the passage of federal aid bills. Roadblocks 
and obstacles had to be scaled and over- 
come. Representatives of the poorer states 
feuded with the wealthier states. City school 
interests mistrusted the motives of rural leg- 
islators. Those who would aid only integrated 
education clashed with the advocates of seg- 
regated schools. Proponents of general aid 
could not command a majority because too 
many would vote for only categorical sup- 
ports, Finally, some would offer federal tax 
dollars solely to public schools while others 
opposed any bill which did not make equita- 
ble provisions for the children attending the 
privaterschools of America. 

Time and again a breakthrough for federal 
assistance seemed close at hand. But time 
and again defeat and frustration were all 
that came to pass. Until 1965 . . . then our 
President and the great 89th Congress, work- 
ing closely with representatives of all of 
American education, devised the delicately 
balanced compromises of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. For the first time 
in our history, federal revenues were made 
available in large sums to both north and 
south, to both city and countryside, to both 
poor and wealthier states, to children of all 
races, and to young people in both public 
and private schools. 

You are familiar with those deliberately 
balanced compromises because the leaders of 
your faith helped to shape them. You helped 
to insure that federal dollars flowing only 
to public schools would be used to improve 
educational opportunities for all the young 
people of our country and would be partic- 
ularly mindful of the children of the poor. 

Now the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act is working well. In city and ham- 
let around the nation it is bringing about 
educational innovation and experimenta- 
tion as never before. Over eight million chil- 
dren are receiving long overdue attention 
through improved educational programs. 
Virtually every schoolchild in the country 
will be benefitted through the availability of 
new school library materials and audiovisual 
aids. Educational research and state depart- 
ments of education have also been greatly 
strengthened with the help of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act. 

In its first year of operation, this wonder- 
ful law put more than a billion dollars into 
school districts with crowded classrooms and 
inadequate staffs. A bill of Congressman 
John Brademas proposes extending this sen- 
sible and compassionate law for another two 
years. The 1965 legislation requires neither 
replacement nor substantial amendment; 
what is urgently called for is more aggressive 
enforcement, for it has reached only half of 
the 16 million children it was intended to 
benefit. And many of those who are not 
reached will remain largely illiterate and 
economically useless, to the tragic damage 
of the common good. 

In my own State of New Jersey over 150,- 
000 public and private school children whose 
educational achievement is below the 
norm—becaure of physical, mental, social, 
cultural or emotional handicaps—are re- 
ceiving the benefits of the supplementary 
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and remedial instruction, pupil and family 
counseling, cultural enrichment, and health 
and welfare service needed to overcome their 
learning handicaps. All of this has been 
made possible by this wonderful federal leg- 
islation. 

Two of our most urbanized cities have de- 
veloped programs for the training and utili- 
zation of teacher aides. These aides, selected 
from economically deprived areas, are work- 
ing effectively to assist children and are in 
turn being assisted economically. And the 
program has been found to carry with it an 
invaluable by-product. Not only does it im- 
prove in-school instruction, but the use of 
these aides, coming from among the disad- 
vantaged themselves, has resulted in consid- 
erable change in student attitude and pa- 
rental receptiveness to educational envolve- 
ment. No longer are children afraid to be 
seen carrying home books, going to the li- 
brary or doing homework. When children 
can be given more individual attention— 
when they have the aid of individuals from 
their own environment with whom they can 
relate—wonderful and exciting things begin 
happening. 

In one of our more suburban communities 
nearly 650 children who were doing badly in 
the regular school program, are meeting with 
success as the result of intensive efforts and 
individual attention. Instructional teams of 
teachers, administrators, psychologists, so- 
cial workers, and specialists from all dis- 
ciplines are carrying out educational pro- 
grams for each child. This has meant indi- 
vidual counseling and guidance for the chil- 
dren and their parents; and individualized 
reading, language and other programs geared 
to specific needs. It has also meant—and per- 
haps we should be a little ashamed in these 
times of affluence—providing food for hungry 
children and furnishing medical and dental 
assistance. 

Many of our cities contain children who do 
not speak English although bright and lit- 
erate in their native tongue. The Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act has made pos- 
sible programs which enable these children 
to join their English speaking peers on an 
equal footing. Just imagine the frustration 
of a bright child—literate in Spanish per- 
haps—but unable to fully participate in the 
educational process because he or she is 
weak in English. Individual instructors, 
highly trained bi-lingual teachers, new tech- 
niques and materials, effective use of parents 
as teachers and interpretors are rapidly help- 
ing them to bridge the gap in language and 
cultural differences. 

But now all of this accomplishment and 
promise is threatened by a substitute bill 
sponsored by Congressman Quie which will 
be voted on in the House of Representatives 
next week. Many who for generations have 
opposed any form of federal aid to educa- 
tion now claim to have found “a better way” 
to dispense federal aid. In place of the deli- 
cately balanced compromises of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act they 
would substitute a meat-axe kind of ap- 
proach which would imperil all that we have 
jointly achieved, Private school students, now 
beginning to participate in publicly spon- 
sored educational programs, would find their 
participation hobbled, in many cases pre- 
vented, by the constitutions of almost three 
dozen states. In place of the friendly con- 
sultations between public school and pri- 
vate school educators now going on at the 
local level all around America, in a spirit 
of friendship and cooperation, private school 
educators would have to go, hat in hand, to 
necessarily hostile state departments of edu- 
cation. 

This substitute bill is a bad bill, christened 
by the current issue of The New Republic as 
“Republican mischief,” although I would per- 
sonally hope that education-minded Repub- 
licans would see in the Quie proposals a 
tragic setting back of education discordant 
with the dreams and hopes of America. 
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As the President recently said, this is “a 
time of testing for American education.” The 
old roadblocks against federal aid to educa- 
tion are being raised once again. Members of 
the Congress are being urged to tear apart 
all that has been laboriously constructed in 
the last two years. 

I do not think that this will happen be- 
cause I have faith in the American people 
and in their elected representatives. But I do 
urge each and everyone of you to tell his 
representatives in Congress that the sub- 
stitute bill should be defeated and that the 
present Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act should be eztended and supported 
in its full vigor and intendment. For that is 
the way to build success upon success. That 
ls the way to insure that all American chil- 
dren receive a better education. That is the 
way to build a better America of which we 
can all be proud. 

And I ask your help in the next crucial 48 
hours in calling your Congressmen because 
this issue seems to me to be relevant to the 
very substance of America—the common 
good. I address this appeal to all of you, 
whether conservative or liberal, so-called, in 
the political sense. 

In this context I would hope that Congress, 
on this important subject, would try to avoid 
the modern polarization of political thought 
and rest its decision purely in the common 


It is increasingly obvious to all of us who 
are concerned to any degree with current 
affairs that a strange phenomenon is taking 
place in this nation—more and more, our so- 
ciety is dividing itself between two philo- 
sophical extremes, As we face the moral, so- 
cial, economic and political questions of the 
day, Americans seem to be ali them- 
selves with extreme philosophical viewpoints, 
either to the “left” or to the “right” of center, 
which results in sharp and bitter antagonism 
between those in both camps. This phenom- 
enon is reflected in the degree of emotional- 
ism with which men approach those who dis- 
agree, however slightly, with them on social 
issues. It is reflected in the name-calling 
which dominates our news media and public 
discussion forums—we read and hear about 
the “hawks” and “doves,” the conservatives 
and the liberals, the fascists and the anar- 
chists, the reactionaries and the revolution- 
aries, the rights of the individual and the 
rights of the state, and so on. And this polar- 
ization of our society is manifested even 
more strikingly in the manner in which ex- 
tremists on each side have become the sym- 
bols and spokesmen for all whose opinions 
fall to the same side of precise center as 
theirs. 

The right to dissent, to differ in opinion 
from one’s fellow citizens, is basic to the 
American way of life. At the same time it is 
fundamental to this nation’s greatness that 
there be the spirit of cooperation, of com- 
promise, of collaboration which has charac- 
terized the way in which sincere and honest 
men in our pluralistic society have reached 
out to each other to find solutions to the 
questions they have faced throughout our 
history. Now, I believe, this coming together, 
this meeting of the minds, upon which our 
success as a society depends is in serious dan- 
ger. No longer does it seem possible for up- 
right men to meet with one another in order 
to resolve differences of opinion on questions 
of either public or personal good, for con- 
temporary opinion has been sharply divided 
into two sides each distrustful of the other, 
each too ready to denounce the other, each 
able to view the other only in terms of an 
extreme point of view. 

Last summer, I had the privilege of hear- 
ing an address by the Most Reverend John 
J. Wright, Bishop of Pittsburgh, at the Na- 
tional Governors’ Conference in Los Angeles. 
Bishop Wright spoke with wisdom and with 
eloquence on this timely area of concern. He 
said that the contemporary American tends 
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to align himself around one or the other of 
the answers to these questions: “Does the 
state, the organized society, exist for me; or 
do I, the individual citizen, exist for the 
state?”—in other words, the good of the in- 
dividual versus the good of the collectivity. 
He suggested that we need now find “a for- 
mula under which we can rally to the serv- 
ice of America all the spiritual energies and 
intellectual resources which are now dis- 
sipated by polarized division disastrous alike 
to personal interest and to collective well- 
being.” And he offered as that formula a 
phrase rooted in Christian philosophy, in 
Hebrew prophecy, in Greek wisdom, in 
Roman law, and in the philosophy of the 
founding fathers of this nation—‘the com- 
mon good.” 

This common good, the Bishop said, “Is all 
the heritage from the past and all the hope 
for the future which good men share under 
God. Common to many, it is therefore public; 
perfective of the individual, it remains some- 
how personal. It calls the individual out of 
himself to share things with the general com- 
munity, but it puts the resources of the gen- 
eral community at the service of things clos- 
est to the personality of the individual. That 
is what Cicero meant when he defined the 
common good, the res publica, in terms of 
a nation’s altars and hearths, of the spiritual 
and domestic values which center about these 
and which serve personality.” 

And I hope that when Congress acts this 
week on the education bill, the voices of its 
members will bespeak this common good, un- 
mindful of narrow partisanship, as have the 
voices of great individual Americans in our 
treasured past. 

“For example, Abraham Lincoln was a 
Republican; he lived in a specific period of 
American history; he presented strongly in- 
dividualistic traits; he was a partisan of the 
northern cause in the war between the states; 
it is difficult sometimes to appreciate that 
millions of sincere Americans profoundly dis- 
liked some of his ideas, deplored many of his 
policies, distrusted him personally. But when 
he spoke at Gettysburg, he spoke. for us 
all—for all Americans (of every time 
and) ... every part of the country. 

“Woodrow Wilson (my distinguished pred- 
ecessor as Governor of New Jersey and a 
great President) was a Democrat. He, too, 
lived in a particular period of our national 
history and a specific phase of our emergence 
into the international community. He had 
marked individual traits, many of which his 
friends found amiable, others of which his 
critics found distasteful. Whole areas of his 
political philosophy were unacceptable to 
millions of his fellow citizens, and some of 
his policies provoked the resentment of 
many. Yet, in his public pronouncements 
he frequently transcended the inevitable 
limitations of himself, his times and his 
political context ... (for example,) the 
exalted address to the Military Academy at 
West Point in which Wilson summarized so 
many of the elements of our common good 
.. . (He said,) ‘America came into exist- 
ence for a particular reason ... It was as 
if in the providence of God a continent had 
been kept unused and waiting for peaceful 
people who loved liberty and the rights of 
men more than they loved anything else, to 
come and set up an unselfish common- 
wealth'.“ 

When I first heard Bishop Wright's elo- 
quent words and pondered his idea, I was 
profoundly impressed with the thought that 
in this concept of the common good may be 
found our greatest hope for the future, not 
only of this nation but of all mankind. Un- 
der this guiding principle of the common 
good, a man, while retaining his personal 
values, may reach beyond them to find com- 
mon counsel with his neighbors for the en- 
richment of community life; a state, while 
preserving its local character, may reach 
beyond it to find common counsel with other 
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states for the strengthening of national life; 
and a nation, while conserving its ideals and 
characteristics, may reach beyond them to 
find common counsel with other nations for 
the building of a better international order. 

As we part tonight to return to our altars 
and hearths, let us hope and pray that the 
dreams of America will always involve the 
common good, the relationship in which the 
Creator intended us all to live. 


CONSIDER THE ECONOMICS AND 
THE ECOLOGY OF OIL SHALE DE- 
VELOPMENT 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Burton] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a fortnight ago I made some re- 
marks to my esteemed colleagues on the 
subject of oil shale development on pub- 
lic lands in our Western States. 

At that time I urged Members of this 
House to give this matter a most thor- 
ough and thoughtful study lest this tre- 
mendous natural resource be permitted, 
through inadvertence or error, to fall 
into the hands of private interests who 
would reap a private fortune at public 
expense. 

The New York Times today carries an 
editorial entitled “A Policy for Oil Shale” 
which contains a similar admonition. 
This editorial stresses that there is no 
need for making hasty decisions in this 
matter. It reads as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 22, 1967] 
A POLICY FOR OIL SHALE 


Secretary of the Interior Udall has at- 
tempted to please everyone in devising Fed- 
eral regulations for the private development 
of the huge, publicly owned oil shale de- 
posits. He is likely to discover instead that 
he has embarked on the vain policy of try- 
ing to appease appetities that are unap- 
peasable. 

Mr. Udall’s compromise is to make a small 
section of public land available for lease 
and establish graduated royalty fees to pre- 
vent any company from gaining huge profits 
if the extraction process proves to be cheap- 
er and the oil more abundant than now 
anticipated. These proposed regulations as- 
sume that it is settled national policy to 
have the shale developed under private aus- 
pices; they represent an effort to assure a rea- 
sonable return to the Government from a 
resource whose value is actually incalculable. 

There is no immediate need for develop- 
ing these shale deposits, which lie in Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and Utah, The oil com- 
panies are primarily interested in these de- 
posits as reserves for the future. If they were 
eager to begin development, they could start 
on the one-fifth of the deposits which are al- 
ready in private ownership. The companies 
own or have leasing rights to private par- 
cels of land quite large enough to permit ex- 
ploitation now. 

The pressure for prompt development 
comes from the smaller owners of the pri- 
vately held lands who could realize immense 
capital gains if oil shale development were 
encouraged now by the Federal Government. 
The pressure also comes from Western poli- 
ticians and businessmen who view the shale 
deposits as the basis of an economic boom 
for their region. 

Behind the present maneuvering lies the 
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long-term danger that the Federal Govern- 
ment might be pressured into opening up all 
the publicly owned deposits for private de- 
velopment, with generous tax incentives and 
no restrictions except perhaps the payment 
of a small royalty. From the standpoint of 
the ordinary taxpayers of the entire nation, 
who own this valuable resource, such a pol- 
icy would be a giveaway of unprecedented 
magnitude. 

Three proposals have been advanced to pro- 
tect the public interest. One is for public 
development by an agency modeled on the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Another is for 
a mixed public-private corporation pat- 
terned on Comsat. The third, more modest, 
suggestion is that the Government give a 
research-and-development contract to pri- 
vate industry to develop a commercially feas- 
ible process for extracting the oil and to 
operate a pilot plant. Once all the problems 
had been worked out, the Government 
would have a much clearer understanding of 
the exact value of this resource and there- 
fore could determine future national policy 
on the basis of facts, not guesses. 

Another important aspect of this question 
concerns the conservation of the land, water 
and scenery in the region. Full-scale develop- 
ment would require huge amounts of water 
in an arid area and might lead to unsightly 
slag heaps and erosion far surpassing the 
ugliness perpetrated by strip mining for coal. 

Since petroleum from conventional wells 
is more than adequate to meet fuel needs 
for many years to come, the Federal Govern- 
ment need not rush into any decision until 
it has looked fully into both the economics 
and the ecology of oil shale development. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. KLEPPE (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forn), for May 24 and 25, 
1967, on account of official business. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL (at the request of 
Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for May 25 
through June 2, 1967, on account of offi- 
cial business as member of House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Mr. BURLESON, for the week of May 
22, 1967, on account of death in his im- 
mediate family. 

Mr. Nepzi (at the request of Mr. DIN- 
GELL), for the remainder of the week, on 
account of illness. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT), for the remainder of the 
week on account of official business. 

Mr. Wotrr (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today, on account of official 
business, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Gross, for 30 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Gross, for 30 minutes, tomorrow, 
May 23; to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Curtis (at the request of Mr. 
KUYKENDALL), for 25 minutes today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
KUYKENDALL), for 15 minutes, on May 
23; to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 
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Mr. Patan, for 10 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BELL (at the request of Mr, Kuy- 
KENDALL), for 15 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KuyKENDALL) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. DENNEY. 

(The following Members (at the 
request of Mr. EILBERG) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. ULLMAN in three instances. 

Mr. KEE. 

Mr. Epwarps of California. 

Mr. FasckIL in two instances. 

Mr. WHITENER. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT AND 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS RE- 
FERRED 


Bills and joint and concurrent reso- 
lutions of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 61. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose 
Carlos Suarez-Diaz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 62. An act for the relief of Dr. Pablo E. 
Tabio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 68. An act for the relief of Dr. Noel O. 
Gonzalez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 71. An act for the relief of Dario Lorenzo 
Platas-Prohias; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 123. An act for the relief of Kathleen 
Styles; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 174. An act for the relief of Dr. Eduardo 
S eres to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 189. An act for the relief of Juliano 
Barboza Amado and Manuel Socorro Barboza 
Amado; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 221. An act for the relief of Dr. Armando 
Feres Simon; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 281. An act to increase the amount of 
real property which may be held by the 
American Academy in Rome; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, 

S. 344. An act for the relief of Louis Beaud 
(Brother Amable); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 503. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Reaud, also known as Angel Reaud Ramos 
Izquierdo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S.576. An act for the relief of Magaly 
Jane; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 610. An act for the relief of Lilliana 
Grasseschi Baroni; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 613. An act for the relief of Manuel 
Rodriguez-Fernandez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 653. An act for the relief of Capt. Robert 
C. Crisp, U.S. Air Force; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 809. An act for the relief of Dr. Youssef 
(Joseph) Selim Hasbani; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 821. An act for the relief of Dr. Julio 
Domingo Hernandez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 906. An act for the relief of Luis Tapia 
Davila; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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S. 976. An act for the relief of Zofia Wala- 
sek; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 985. An act for the relief of Warren F. 
Coleman, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1021. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Luis Navarro; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 1160. An act to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 by extending and improv- 
ing the provisions thereof relating to grants 
for construction of educational television 
broadcasting facilities, by authorizing assist- 
ance in the construction of noncommercial 
educational radio broadcasting facilities, by 
establishing a nonprofit corporation to as- 
sist in establishing innovative educational 
programs, to facilitate educational program 
availability, and to aid the operation of edu- 
cational broadcasting facilities; and to au- 
thorize a comprehensive study of instruction- 
al television and radio, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1354. An act for the relief of Dr. Bong 
Oh Kim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. Con. Res. 15. Concurrent resolution to 
recognize the 175th anniversary of the ad- 
mission of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
to the Union; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. Con. Res. 23. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of the hearings entitled “Federal Role in Ur- 
ban Affairs”; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

S.J. Res. 11. Joint resolution to designate 
the third Sunday in June of each year as 
Father's Day; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S.J. Res. 19. Joint resolution providing for 
the establishment of an annual National 
Farmers Week; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. J. Res. 26. Joint resolution designating 
February of each year as “American History 
Month“; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.J. Res. 28. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the fourth week 
in April in every year as National Coin Week; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.J. Res. 41. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the week of July 
23 through July 29, 1967, as Professional 
Photography Week”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S.J. Res. 44. Joint resolution to amend the 
joint resolution entitled Joint resolution to 
establish the first week in October of each 
year as National Employ the Physically Han- 
dicapped Week,” approved August 11, 1945 
(59 Stat. 530), so as to broaden the applica- 
bility of such resolution to all handicapped 
workers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 69. Joint resolution requesting the 
President to proclaim the month of May 1967, 
as National Home Improvement Month; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution to provide for 
the designation of the second week of May 
of each year as National School Safety Pa- 
trol Week”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. J. Res. 74. Joint resolution to provide for 
the formulation, adoption, administration, 
and periodic updating of a comprehensive 
plan for the U.S. Capitol Grounds and con- 
tiguous related and influencing areas; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1587. An act for the relief of Richard 
L. Bass; 
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H.R. 1646. An act for the relief of Mrs. A. 
E. Housley; and 

H.R. 4064, An act for the relief of Agnes C. 
Stowe. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 44 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, May 23, 1967, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
= Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
OWS: 


763. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting amend- 
ments to the request for appropriations for 
the Department of Transportation for fiscal 
year 1968 (H. Doc. No. 126); to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

764. A letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, transmitting the Air Force report en- 
titled “Semiannual Research and Develop- 
ment Procurement Action Report,” covering 
the period July 1, 1966, through December 
31, 1966, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 2357, title 10, United States Code; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

765. A letter from the Librarian of Con- 
gress, transmitting a report on the Library 
of Congress, including the Copyright Office, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

766. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States, transmitting the audit report of the 
Reserve Officers Association of March 31, 1967, 
pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 
81-595; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

767. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a report of grants 
for basic scientific research made by the De- 
partment of Defense to nonprofit institu- 
tions during calendar year 1966, pursuant to 
the provisions of Public Law 85-934; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

768. A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, transmitting drafts 
of proposed legislation (1) to amend the 
authorizing legislation of the Small Business 
Administration, and for other purposes; and 
(2) to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
with respect to the income tax treatment of 
small business investment companies; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

769. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Southern Interstate Nuclear Board, trans- 
mitting resolutions relating to the breeder 
reactor program, and to the international 
traffic of radioactive materials, pursuant to 
the provisions of Public Law 87-563; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 4496. A bill for the relief of the 
village of Brooklyn Center, Minn. (Rept. No. 
268). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. EILBERG: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 8140. A bill to provide for the settlement 
of the claims against the District of Colum- 
bia by officers and employees of the District 
of Columbia for damage to, or loss of, per- 
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sonal property incident to their service, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 269). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FLOOD: Committee on Appropriations. 
H.R. 10196. A bill making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 271). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. RIVERS: Committee of conference. 
S. 666. An act to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1968 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and tracked 
combat vehicles, and research, development, 
test, and evaluation for the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 270). 
Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 10154. A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal fleld service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 10155. A bill to increase from $600 to 
$1,000 the personal income tax exemption of 
a taxpayer (including the exemption for a 
spouse, the exemption for a dependent, and 
the additional exemption for old age or 
blindness; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 10156. A bill to amend section 203 of 
the National Housing Act; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H.R. 10157. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. 10158. A bill to amend title I of the 
Social Security Act to permit the payment 
of benefits to a married couple on their com- 
bined earnings record, to eliminate certain 
special requirements for entitlement to hus- 
band’s or widower's benefits, to provide for 
the payment of benefits to widowed fathers 
with minor children, to equalize the criteria 
for determining dependency of a child on 
his father or mother, and to make the re- 
tirement test inapplicable to individuals with 
minor children who are entitled to mother’s 
or father’s benefits; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARVEY: 

H.R. 10159. A bill to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to consolidate certain pro- 
visions assuring the safety and effectiveness 
of new animal drugs, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 10160. A bill to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the 50th 
anniversary of the founding of the American 
Legion; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.R. 10161. A bill arranging for orderly 
marketing of certain imported articles; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 10162. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland: 

H.R. 10163. A bill to repeal the authority 
for the current wheat and feed grain pro- 
grams and to authorize programs that will 
permit the market system to work more ef- 
fectively for wheat and feed grains, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 
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H.R. 10164. A bill to amend the Federal 
Voting Assistance Act of 1955 so as to rec- 
ommend to the several States that its ab- 
sentee registration and voting procedures be 
extended to all citizens temporarily residing 
abroad; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, 

H.R. 10165. A bill to provide improved ju- 
dicial machinery for the selection of Federal 
juries, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 10166. A bill to amend the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 to strengthen 
instruction in health education and to pro- 
vide for training institutes for personnel en- 
gaged in health education; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr, NATCHER: 

H.R. 10167. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REINECKE: 

H.R. 10168. A bill to provide the Coast 
Guard with authority to conduct research 
and development for the purpose of dealing 
with the release of harmful fluids carried in 
vessels; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R.10169. A bill to amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 to authorize assistance 
to law schools for training programs in the 
conduct of criminal cases involving indigent 
persons; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr. WALKER: 

H.R. 10170. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that certain 
veterans who were prisoners of war shall be 
deemed to have a service-connected disability 
of 50 percent; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

H.R. 10171. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 10172. A bill to extend for 1 year the 
authority of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make indemnity payments to dairy farm- 
ers who are directed to remove their milk 
from commercial markets because it con- 
tains residues of chemicals registered and 
approved for use by the Federal Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 10173. A bill relating to the appoint- 
ment of the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 10174. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rate of duty on whole skins of mink, 
whether or not dressed; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ZWACH: 

H.R. 10175. A bill to prohibit mutilation 
and desecration of the national flag; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.10176. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rate of duty on whole skins of mink, 
whether or not dressed; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 10177. A bill to amend the act of July 
22, 1963 (77 Stat. 88), to extend the time for 
the purchase of certain public lands by the 
city of Henderson, Nev., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

Mr, BURLESON: 

H.R. 10178. A bill to promote the general 
welfare, foreign policy, and security of the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 
H.R. 10179. A bill to prohibit the expendi- 
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ture of Federal funds by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to promote 
the fluoridation of public water supplies; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DOWDY: 

H.R. 10180. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 10181. A bill to amend title XIX of 
the Social Security Act to permit payment to 
the recipient of medical assistance, for 
physician services furnished under the pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 10182. A bill to amend title VII of 
the Housing Act of 1961 to authorize Federal 
grants under the open-space land program 
for the development and redevelopment of 
existing open-space land and for the acqui- 
sition of outdoor and indoor recreational 
buildings, centers, facilities, and equipment, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 10183. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Institute on Emphy- 
sema and Respiratory Diseases; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

H.R. 10184. A bill to reclassify certain po- 
sitions in the postal fleld service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland: 

H.R. 10185. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to correct an inequity with re- 
spect to the application of postage rates to 
publications admitted as second-class mail 
having original entry at independent cities; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr, O'HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 10186. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States to provide 
that imported articles which are exported 
and thereafter reimported to the United 
States for failure to meet sample or specifica- 
tions shall, in certain instances, be entered 
free of duty upon such reimportation; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OLSEN (for himself, Mr. 
HENDERSON, Mr. Green of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. HANLEY, Mr. Warp, Mr. 
Wuire, Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp, Mr. 
HAMILTON, Mr. Brasco, Mr. Gross, 
Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. BROYHILL of 
North Carolina, Mr. Scorr, Mr. 
RUPPE, Mr. McCiure and Mr. 
THOMPSON of Georgia): 

H.R. 10187. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide additional free letter 
mail and air transportation mailing privi- 
leges for certain members of the U.S. Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 10188. A bill to amend title II of the 
National Housing Act to make available, 
through a new program of mortgage insur- 
ance, additional financing for the construc- 
tion of needed nonprofit hospital facilities; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 10189. A bill to amend the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 to authorize certain sur- 
plus property of the United States to be 
donated for park or recreational purposes; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R.10190. A bill to amend the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936, as amended, to 
provide additional sources of financing for 
the rural electrification and rural telephone 
programs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. POOL: 

H.R. 10191. A bill to revise the quota-con- 
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trol system on the importation of certain 
meat and meat products; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHADEBERG: 

H.R.10192. A bill to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 to exclude from 
the overtime compensation provisions of 
that act employees of boat sales establish- 
ments; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H.R. 10193. A bill to amend the Con- 
solidated Farmers Home Administration Act 
of 1961, as amended, to provide an alternate 
method of making loans for acquisition and 
improvements of the farm, needed by farm 
families, including young farmers, and to 
provide the borrower family with adequate 
standards of living and the consumer with 
reasonable prices for dairy and other agri- 
cultural products, as well as to maintain and 
improve national health, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 10194. A bill to establish a Federal 
Motor Vehicle Insurance Guarantee Cor- 
poration, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

H.R. 10195. A bill to amend title 38 of 
the United States Code in order to provide 
additional beds in Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals for the care and treatment of veter- 
ans afflicted with alcoholism; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 10196. A bill making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cles, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes, 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. J. Res. 589. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H. J. Res. 590. Joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution to provide for representa- 
tion of the District of Columbia in Congress; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H. J. Res. 591. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the 30th day of September in 1967 as 
Bible Translation Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H. Con. Res. 353. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to aggression in the Middle East; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. Con. Res. 354. Concurrent resolution to 
declare the week of June 18 National Coal 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHALEN: 

H. Con. Res. 355. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to a world free trade association; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DUNCAN: 

H. Res. 481. Resolution that it is the sense 
of the Congress that we do hereupon call 
upon the President of the United States to 
direct and order the Attorney General to 
enforce section 12(a) of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Services Act and section 
2388 of title XVIII of the United States Code 
as these sections apply to persons to whom 
the Department’s attention has been di- 
rected as having violated these laws; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H. Res. 482. Resolution extending the 
greetings and felicitations of the House of 
Representatives on the occasion of the 100th 
anniversary of the incorporation of Blakely 
Borough of Lackawanna County, Pa.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: 
H. Res. 483. Resolution concerning law en- 
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forcement; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


199. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Florida, relative 
to the election of the President by a direct 
vote of the people; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

200. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Florida, relative to a public in- 
vestigation into the apparent existence of a 
Soviet-dominated Communist regime in the 
Republic of Cuba; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

201. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Hawaii, relative to H.R, 2158, the 
proposed Federal Interstate Taxation Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

202. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, rela- 
tive to oll pollution of waters off Cape Cod; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

203. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Nebraska, relative to enlarging 
the area of eligibility of Public Law 1021 to 
include the 33 counties in eastern Nebraska; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, BERRY: 

H.R. 10197. A bill for the relief of Milo 

Downing; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H. R. 10198. A bill for the relief of Eun Hi 

Kim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 10199. A bill for the relief of Lloyd W. 

Corbisier; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 10200. A bill for the relief of Bertha 
Margoth Freire; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 10201. A bill for the relief of Helen 
Tziminadis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
olary. 

By Mr. DELLENBACK: 

H.R. 10202. A bill for the relief of Linda 
Morris and Herbert Morris; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 10203. A bill for the relief of Rosaria 

Cuciuffo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, GILBERT: 

H. R. 10204. A bill for the relief of Marla 
Luz Suarez Castro (alias Maria Suarez); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 10205. A bill for the relief of Manuel 

Falza; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, JOELSON: 

H.R. 10206. A bill for the relief of Mario 
A. Gonzales; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 10207. A bill for the relief of Gugliel- 
mo Heredia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

H.R. 10208. A bill for the relief of Valentine 
Ponce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 10209. A bill for the relief of Pedro 
Sing Tak Chou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R, 10210. A bill for the relief of Lorna 
Leonie Davis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 10211. A bill for the relief of Amprobe 
Instrument, Division of Soss Manufacturing 
Co.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 10212. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Emilie N. Argonza; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

88. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the City 
Council, Lowell, Mass., relative to appropria- 
tions for the HUD program; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

89. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Port- 
land, Oreg., relative to the maintenance of a 
newspaper reading room in the White House; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

90. Also, petition of Itoman Town Council, 
Itoman, Okinawa, relative to the return of 
Okinawa to Japan; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

91. Also, petition of the Loyal Order of 
Moose, Vicksburg, Miss., relative to the 
mutilation of the U.S. flag; to the Commit- 
‘tee on the Judiciary. 

92. Also, petition of the National Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, Washington, D.C., relative to resolu- 
tions adopted by the 76th Continental Con- 
gress of the DAR, April 1967; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

93, Also, petition of the City Council, City 
of Elizabeth, N.J., relative to permitting free 
postage for packages sent to servicemen and 
women serving in Vietnam; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Tribute to 10th Anniversary of 
Williamsburg Film 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1967 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure recently to visit Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, the restored 18th-century 
capital of the Virginia Colony. It was for 
me, as it has been to millions of Ameri- 
cans, a unique adventure back to the very 
beginnings of our great land. Here, where 
Thomas Jefferson, George Washington, 
and Patrick Henry, and others laid so 
much of the groundwork for the begin- 
ning of our country, Americans and visi- 
tors from abroad have a remarkable op- 
portunity to look deeply into the days 
and lives of those noble patriots. Whether 
it is sitting in a burgess’ seat in the Hall 
of the House of Burgesses, or witnessing 
a muster of the colonial militia, or even 
a quiet stroll down historic Duke of Glou- 
cester Street, the impression is the same: 
an experience which helps one to under- 
mana the basic principles of our way of 

e. 

There is, in addition, a singular ex- 
perience in Williamsburg worthy of note 


and commendation. I refer to Colonial 
Williamsburg’s orientation film which 
launches thousands of visits to the his- 
toric area. This film, “Williamsburg— 
The Story of a Patriot,” is a moving and 
graphic representation of the values and 
heritage encompassed in this historic 
city. It is difficult to imagine a more fit- 
ting medium for conveying the message 
Williamsburg holds. The basic American 
tenets of freedom of choice, self-govern- 
ment, integrity of the individual, indi- 
vidual liberty and opportunity, all of 
which were in the minds of our early 
patriots 200 years ago, are simply but 
effectively conveyed for young and old 
alik 


e. 

I understand that nearly 7 million peo- 
ple—Americans and others—have seen 
this remarkable film in Williamsburg in 
the past 10 years. It already holds the 
distinction as having the world’s longest 
run in one location. It has been estimated 
that more than 700,000 members of the 
armed services have seen this touching 
story. 

My first reaction at seeing this film 
was no doubt the same as that of many 
others: would it not be a great thing if 
all Americans could have this oppor- 
tunity. I am pleased to have learned that 
so many already have. 

Therefore, on the occasion of the film’s 
10th anniversary, I would like to com- 
mend those at Colonial Williamsburg who 
have given the people of the world this 


all-American shrine and the film that is 
much a part of the Williamsburg mes- 


sage. 

I would add only one thing more: On 
the occasion of the film’s premier, Co- 
lonial Williamsburg Board Chairman 
Winthrop Rockefeller, now Governor of 
Arkansas, and whose father, the late 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., made Colonial 
Williamsburg possible, cited the film as 
a “culminating effort on the part of Co- 
lonial Williamsburg to fulfill its deeply- 
felt responsibility to make visits here an 
historically moving experience.” I would 
contend that that responsibility has been 
remarkably fulfilled. 


Tribute to the Late Herbert J. Jacobi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1967 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, this past Sat- 
urday afternoon, while in my office, the 
telephone rang and T learned the sad 
news of the loss of a very dear and close 
friend of many years, the Honorable Her- 
bert J. Jacobi, who was affectionately and 
accurately known by his many admirers 
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as “Mr, American Legion of the District 
of Columbia.” 

Mr. Jacobi was the senior partner in 
the unexcelled patent law firm of Jacobi, 
Davidson & Jacobi here in our Nation’s 
Capital. 

Because of his deep interest in our 
veterans, because of his compassion for 
his fellow man, and his warm feeling for 
people, he gave freely of his valuable 
time to veterans and their families at 
considerable personal sacrifice. 

He served as department commander 
of the Department of the District of Co- 
lumbia as well as having served in other 
offices of trust and importance. In 1950, 
he served with equal distinction as na- 
tional vice commander of the American 
Legion and, during the years, he effec- 
tively served on important national com- 
mittees. He was selected for those assign- 
ments because of his ability, his willing- 
ness to be of service, and the high esteem 
he held in the hearts of Legionnaires. 

As further evidence of the confidence 
placed in him, he was called upon to serve 
as president of the American Legion Na- 
tional Convention Corp. for the national 
conventions held in Washington in 1954 
and 1956. 

He was known and respected by many 
of my colleagues in the U.S. Congress. 

In 1966, he was awarded the “Legion- 
naire of the Year” trophy. 

While he was active in community 
affairs, it should be noted that he served 
on the District of Columbia Parole Board 
as well as a delegate to the 1960 Demo- 
cratic Convention. He was always ready 
to work diligently on community affairs 
when requested. He deeply believed in 
helping others and he was always most 
effective. 

To those of us who were privileged to 
work closely through the years with Mr. 
American Legion, he deserved—and he 
had—our affection, admiration, and re- 
spect, 

Last night, American Legion services 
were conducted under the direction of 
the National Guard of Honor. This dig- 
nified evidence of respect was deeply felt 
by each of us who attended. I saw the 
tears in the eyes of each of us as we paid 
our last tribute upon this earth to this 
outstanding and accomplished American 
citizen, While we realize that temporarily 
we will be separated from this distin- 
guished friend, we do know that in due 
time, we will rejoin him in that higher 
place of life. Yes, he was an honorable 
man. 

While we keenly feel this personal loss 
in our everyday life, we have been 
blessed in knowing and working with this 
dedicated man. We are better and more 
compassionate individuals because of 
this cherished association. 

In my humble way, Mr. Speaker, I 
wanted to share with my colleagues this 
distressing news and tribute of respect 
to our departed friend. 

To Mrs. Jacobi and members of the 
family, I want to extend deepest sym- 
pathy and say thank you for sharing 
Herb with us. He has inspired each of 
us during his lifetime and in our humble 
way, we will try to justify His friendship 
and confidence. Let us carry on his dem- 
onstrated ideals in a manner that will 
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reflect utmost credit upon his accom- 
plishments. There are untold numbers of 
veterans and their families who are en- 
joying a better life because of the life 
and work of Herbert J. Jacobi. 


Golden Anniversary of the Commissioned 
Corps of the Environmental Science 
Services Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to call to our colleagues’ atten- 
tion the fact that today marks the 50th 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
Commissioned Corps of the Environ- 
mental Science Services Administration, 
an agency of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 

The commissioned corps of ESSA 
along with the U.S. Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Air Force, Coast Guard, and Pub- 
lic Health Service comprise the uni- 
formed services of the United States. Of 
these seven services, ESSA’s commis- 
sioned corps is the smallest with an au- 
thorized strength of but 285 members. 

By an Act of Congress on this date in 
1917, the commissioned corps had its 
birth as a part of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. When the latter agency was com- 
bined with the Weather Bureau on July 
13, 1965, to form the Environmental Sci- 
ence Services Administration, the com- 
missioned corps also became a part of 
ESSA. The Coast and Geodetic Survey is, 
incidentally, celebrating its 160th anni- 
versary this year. 

The ESSA commissioned corps plays 
an important role in the life of our Na- 
tion. Wherever the tasks of oceanograph- 
ic research and hydrographic surveys 
may take them, the corps mans the ships 
of the Goast and Geodetic Survey; at 
present, the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey ship Oceanographer is conduct- 
ing a global scientific expedition. 

The role of ESSA uniformed personnel 
is not, however, limited to the seas; some 
are engaged with land surveying parties 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey in an 
effort to determine more accurately than 
ever—with the assistance of satellites— 
the exact shape of the earth while others 
serve as pilots of photogrammetric 
planes, contributing to the production 
of nautical and aeronautical charts. 

With the recent announcement by 
ESSA of the establishment of the nation- 
al oceanographic institute at Virginia 
Key in Florida, many members of the 
commissioned corps will take up posts 
there when the facility is completed in 
1969 or 1970, This pioneering venture 
in the study of the waters of the world 
has been called the deep-sea equivalent 
to the manned space flight center at 
Houston. 

The golden anniversary of the found- 
ing of the commissioned corps was cele- 
brated on Saturday evening, last, with a 
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dinner-dance at the Officers’ Club of the 
Washington Navy Yard. I know our col- 
leagues join me in congratulating the 
members of the commissioned corps, both 
at and present, on reaching this mile- 
stone. 


A Plea for Realism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last Wednesday I joined with 
17 colleagues in support of the statement, 
“A Plea for Realism,” issued by a bi- 
partisan group of 16 Senators. I want 
here to amplify some of my reasons for 
so doing, and some of my misgivings 
about the text of the statement. 

I share the view recently expressed by 
Secretary General U Thant that the 
present situation in Vietnam is perilously 
close to being the prelude to world war 
III. Our sole guarantee against such a 
prospect is reason and reflection. For 2 
years, I have urged such qualities upon 
the administration. Yet the escalation of 
the war has brought with it the erosion 
of restraint. Such an environment in- 
fects all who act within it. And thus we 
grow gradually more helpless, caught in 
a spiral of suspicion which ultimately is 
sustained on its own uncontrollable mo- 
mentum. This is the lesson taught by the 
“Guns of August,” a more useful his- 
torical analogy for us today than the oft- 
cited example of Munich. 

Our plea yesterday, therefore, was at 
its roots, a plea for refiection—while that 
luxury is still ours to enjoy. 

I want to emphasize, however, that I 
do not hold to the view that the perse- 
verance of our adversaries somehow de- 
rives from their expectation of imminent 
American withdrawal. Men who have 
been at war, in one form or another, for 
20 years have far deeper reasons for per- 
sistence in their enterprise. Their com- 
mitment is rooted in the logic of post- 
colonial aspiration for independence 
from the West. Their energy is rein- 
forced by faith in the rectitude of their 
cause. They do not bow because they 
fight in defense of their land, quickened 
by the conviction that it is they who are 
the object of aggression. 

No sensible policy can ignore these 
factors in order to attribute the per- 
severence of our adversaries to their 
total ignorance of our own political real- 
ities. Our adversaries are men of con- 
siderable political experience of sophis- 
tication. We ignore those qualities at our 
peril—the peril of miscalculation which 
is the midwife of disaster. 

I share, in short, the views expressed 
editorially by the New York Times to- 
day, which I include at this point in the 
RECORD: 

CONCERN IN THE SENATE 

Alarm and anxiety over the growing in- 
tensity of the Vietnam war are behind the 
pleas and threats coming out of the United 
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States Senate in recent days. Sixteen Sena- 
tors, led by Frank Church, Idaho Democrat, 
yesterday sent a message to Hanoi saying 
that despite their criticism of President 
Johnson’s policies they are against a with- 
drawal of American forces. They are only 
the latest in a growing list of anguished and 
helpless onlookers. 

They see a larger, more costly and far 
more dangerous war developing. The other 
day five Senators joined Sherman Cooper, 
Republican of Kentucky, in warning Presi- 
dent Johnson that further increases in United 
States military activities in Vietnam might 
end any hope of a peaceful solution and 
could bring Communist China and the So- 
viet Union into the war. Senator Cooper of- 
fered a suggestion—which was not new—to 
confine bombing of North Vietnam to in- 
filtration routes. 

The sixteen Senators who yesterday sent 
a message to Hanoi are undoubtedly telling 
the Ho Chi Minh Government what it al- 
ready knows—that the United States has no 
intention of withdrawing from Vietnam. It 
is highly questionable that dissent in the 
United States, demonstrations against the 
war and criticisms of the Johnson Adminis- 
tration are fooling Hanoi, or that these 
manifestations of differing opinions in this 
country are the reasons for Hanoi’s continu- 
ing to fight. Every qualified visitor to Hanoi 
in recent months bears witness to the sophis- 
tication of the North Vietnamese leaders, the 
adequacy of their information, and their de- 
termination. 

The Senators who are—quite rightly— 
showing such dismay over the escalating war 
in Vietnam have a good opportunity now 
to call emphatic attention to the one possi- 
bility of opening peace negotiations—an un- 
conditional pause in the bombing of North 
Vietnam. 

Senators like Church, Cooper, Mansfield, 
Robert Kennedy, Fulbright, Morton, Aiken, 
Clark, Hatfield and others—Republicans and 
Democrats alike—are approaching despair, 
judging from their words and acts. But they 
might now all take the plunge together and 
say with Secretary General Thant and Pope 
Paul VI: stop the bombing of North Viet- 
nam. These Senators recognize the risk of 
war with China. That being the case, why not 
issue a joint call for the Johnson administra- 
tion to accept the lesser risk of a bombing 
pause? 

The time for such a plea is now. Next 
Tuesday, May 23, which is Buddha's birth- 
day, has been marked for a truce by both 
sides in the Vietnam war. On that day of 
peace, opportunity will again be knocking. 


Mr. Speaker, it may well be, however, 
that there are those on the other side 
whose erroneous analysis of American 
political realities reinforces more basic 
reasons for tenacity. It is thus not un- 
reasonable for us to seek to reduce the 
influence of such militant leaders even as 
we seek to reduce the influence of those 
American leaders whose selfsame wish- 
ful analysis of our adversaries leads them 
too to expect imminent victory. For the 
war in Vietnam is at the same time a war 
between restraint and passion for total 
victory. Each position has its advocates, 
here and among our adversaries. If mod- 
eration is to prevail between the two 
ope then it must first prevail on each 

de. 

That conviction alone prompted me 
to join with my colleagues yesterday. I 
was not pleased, however, by the state- 
ment's implication that disagreement on 
tactics alone separates the administra- 
tion and its critics. Our differences, sad- 
ly, are fundamental. They relate to such 
issues as the nature of postcolonial, the 
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extent of Communist threat, the limits 
of American power and the priority of 
American responsibility, and, ultimately, 
the morality of force and violence as the 
vehicles for the export of the American 
dream. 

Let these disagreements not be mini- 
mized. They antedate Vietnam. And, 
they will continue beyond our tragic war 
in Southeast Asia. 

Nor was I happy with the suggestion 
that Hanoi alone bears responsibility 
for the current impasse in negotiations. 
We share that responsibility—among 
other reasons because of our refusal to 
cease bombing the North without prior 
evidence that infiltration is curtailed. 

I want to be understood, finally, as 
opposing immediate total withdrawal— 
rather than any such token withdrawal 
as may now or at some future time be 
useful as a gesture to further the pros- 
pect of negotiations. 

These reservations, however, do not 
override my conviction that the current 
tragedy of Vietnam must be resolved by 
realistic conciliation on both sides. The 
assignment of responsibility for the 
tragedy of the war will be made by 
history. But there is shared a common 
interest in assuring that history has the 
chance to make that judgment. Insofar 
as Americans can help secure that op- 
portunity they must do so in the exer- 
cise of the duties defined by their sta- 
tion as citizens of the United States. Our 
first preoccupation that is, must be with 
our own actions, our own policies, our 
own leaders. Yesterday, we chose briefly 
to call upon our adversaries to exercise 
the same restraint we expect of our own 
administration. I consider that act pru- 
dent and justified. I hope it will allow 
and stimulate more forthright congres- 
sional action in pursuit of peace in Viet- 
nam. 


Government-Business Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, contribu- 
tions of the small, independent business- 
men to our cities and towns across the 
country are major factors in the U.S. 
historic development and in our con- 
tinuing social and economic growth. 

The dedication of millions of Ameri- 
cans with ideas is the key factor in the 
success of thousands of small firms who 
overcome great obstacles to see their 
ideas made a reality. 

I am happy to say that there are pro- 
grams available today from the Federal 
Government that help struggling small 
concerns in my Oregon district and in 
all congressional districts of our Nation. 

I refer, particularly, to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration which has developed 
new administrative programs and poli- 
cies that help to meet the pressing prob- 
lems faced by many small businesses, 
and at the same time help us to achieve 
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national goals and objectives. The SBA 
should be commended for doing an out- 
standing job in promoting the welfare of 
small firms. 

The success of these SBA programs 
and the assistance they can give to a 
struggling small firm, is evidenced by 
the growth of a husband-wife firm that 
now has base distribution plants in five 
key communities in two States. 

Nineteen years ago in Nyssa, Oreg., Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilton Jackson realized a life- 
long ambition by purchasing a small re- 
tail business supplying liquefied petro- 
leum gas to a few scattered customers. 
Their own limited funds, plus a small 
loan from relatives, made this first busi- 
ness venture possible. 

At the time the Jacksons acquired the 
business in 1948, their entire assets con- 
sisted of 146 customers and a small in- 
ventory of service tanks. Today, the busi- 
ness grosses over a third of a million 
dollars and includes a loyal, associated 
dealer organization with distribution 
plants in five key communities within a 
75-mile radius. 

Growth for the new Jackson venture 
was slow at first, principally due to lack 
of working capital and the necessity of 
repaying borrowings out of limited earn- 
ings. It was 7 years before they could 
expand and add a branch outlet in 
Weiser, Idaho, another agricultural com- 
munity about 35 miles away. 

When natural gas came to the area, 
the Jacksons expanded their operations 
to retail a full line of gas appliances. 
However, the lack of adequate working 
capital caused problems until the Small 
Business Administration provided the 
Jacksons with a $40,000 loan. This added 
cash enabled the Jacksons to buy a sub- 
stantial number of used gas tanks, as 
well as to expand the retail and gas serv- 
ice operation. Prior to this time, they 
had been selling tanks to customers and 
then servicing them with the liquid pe- 
troleum gas. After acquiring the new 
tanks, they began offering them on a 
lease basis. 


In 1959, the firm sold the Weiser con- 
cern, converting it to a dealership whole- 
sale outlet. Later dealers were estab- 
lished in Meridian and Homedale, Idaho, 
and Madras and Bend, Oreg. In each 
case, the Jacksons have invested, along 
with the dealers and, in addition, supplied 
management counseling to help the new 
dealers become firmly established. 

By this time, further expansion capital 
was needed for rental tanks, service 
trucks, buildings, and facilities. Another 
SBA loan for $110,000 was negotiated to 
provide the needed capital. 

Today, the Ideal Gas & Appliance Co. 
is recognized as a stable and growing 
business in Treasure Valley. There seems 
to be little doubt that this profitable busi- 
ness will continue to grow. 

In spite of their success, both Mr. and 
Mrs. Jackson have continued to devote 
long hours to their business. They have 
reinvested their profits into plans for new 
dealers, new customers, and new services 
for loyal customers who account for their 
over one-third million dollars annual 
volume. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this case clearly 
illustrates the team concept which Con- 
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gress has advocated for Government- 
business cooperation. This joint effort 
unites Federal resources with private 
enterprise to create new jobs, expand 
existing businesses and provide commu- 
nities with new products and services. 


Commemoration of Cuban Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker 

Government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed; a democ- 
racy in a republic, ... established upon 
those principles of freedom, equality, justice 
and humanity for which American patriots 
sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 


These great words were written in 1917 
by William Tyler Page, then Clerk of this 
great body. They were adopted by the 
House of Representatives as the Ameri- 
can’s creed. They embody the political 
faith of our own great Nation and indeed, 
the standard by which the democratic 
governments of the world community 
live. 

On May 20, 1902, 65 years ago last Sat- 
urday, the U.S. provisional government in 
Cuba withdrew, and the free Cuban Re- 
public came into being. Its Constitution 
was based on these same principles, prin- 
ciples for which Cuban patriots also sac- 
rificed their lives and fortunes. The 
Cuban Constitution was one with our own 
in that it preserved human dignity, guar- 
anteed individual liberties, and stood for 
the right of all men to be free. 

This anniversary of Cuban independ- 
ence day is wrought with sorrow, the sor- 
row of the Cuban people today enslaved 
by Castro’s Communist regime, and the 
sorrow of the freedom-loving people of 
the entire world, who share the agony of 
the tormented citizens of that island na- 
tion. In Cuba today, there is no freedom, 
and government is by consent of a select 
few, who rule the masses with an iron 
fist 


Fidel Castro, who would have the 
world believe that he is a loyal Cuban 
and champion of human rights, is in 
truth a brutal dictator. He has prostrated 
Cuban nationalism to embrace the most 
violent Communist dictums. Instead of 
safeguarding the rights of Cuban citi- 
zens, his government treacherously 
usurps them, and strikes terror in the 
hearts of the people. The American peo- 
ple have only to listen to the tragic 
stories related by Cuban refugees who 
have abandoned everything to seek 
sanctuary under a democratic govern- 
ment. Thousands have fled to Miami in 
my own congressional district; still more 
have arrived in other U.S. cities. Fidel 
Castro’s “promised land” is a tragic 
farce, and the inhumane conditions by 
which he rules are an affront to the 
dignity of mankind everywhere. 

Mr. Speaker, the sorrowing Cuban 
refugees in our country look to us to give 
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them strength, support, and understand- 
ing. They have forsaken a government 
which no human being can live by. Our 
American experience has enabled us to 
comprehend the desire of every man to 
dwell in a sovereign nation, to partici- 
pate in public affairs and to join with his 
neighbor in democratically determining 
his own government. Now is the time for 
the people of the United States, and for 
free men all over the world to pledge 
their support of true Cuban independ- 
ence. To the suffering Cuban refugees 
among us and to the enslaved people of 
the Cuban nation, we extend our deepest 
friendship and heartfelt sympathy. We 
have faith in you. We honor the devoted 
patriots who endured such great hard- 
ship to lead your people to liberty. We 
salute the brave people who make up 
your heritage, people like yourselves, 
whose dauntless determination to 
achieve self-government, government by 
the consent of the governed, triumphed 
over tremendous obstacles and repeated 
defeat at the hands of more powerful 
forces. It is our firm hope that you will 
rise up against the bonds which rob you 
of your liberty and renew the fighting 
spirit which won you your sovereignty 
65 years ago. We urge you to rededicate 
yourselves to the cause of freedom. Only 
when the reins of Cuban Government 
are restored to the hands of the people, 
all of the people, will your beloved land 
flourish, and will Cubans of today and 
all generations to come face the future 
with pride and dignity. 


SBA Loan and Advice Help Salem, Oreg., 


Businessman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the role 
of the Small Business Administration in 
assisting the growth of our free enter- 
prise economy is well known to many of 
the Members of this House. 

The program of Administrator Ber- 
nard L. Boutin to achieve greater use 
of SBA guarantees by banks and greater 
bank participation in small business 
loans is showing results throughout our 
country. For instance, in January, 72 per- 
cent of the business loans approved by 
the SBA were either guaranteed loans or 
loans made with bank participation. To 
appreciate the magnitude of their as- 
sistance to our economy, during the first 
7 months of this fiscal year SBA ap- 
proved nearly 4,000 loans to small firms 
totaling $175 million. 

Mr. William T. J. Foster of Salem, 
Oreg., is a successful businessman in 
my congressional district, who has prof- 
ited from SBA financial and professional 
assistance. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
bring Mr. Foster’s experience to the at- 
tention of the Congress. 

For several year, Mr. Foster was a suc- 
cessful homebuilder. As a sideline he be- 
gan building furniture, TV tables, and 
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bookshelves in a small shop behind his 
home. Later he invested his savings in a 
small factory building and began to pro- 
duce furniture on a larger scale. 

Finally, he branched out into what was 
to be his specialty, the manufacture of 
wrought iron lawn furniture and orna- 
ments. He called his shop the Little Tron 
Works. 

Like many small businessmen, Mr. 
Foster had a solid technical foundation. 
He had no difficulty in designing and 
manufacturing quality products that 
were in demand. 

In 1962, Mr. Foster visited SBA’s of- 
fice in Portland. Despite his diligent 
work, his business was showing little 
profit. To the SBA financial specialist 
who consulted with him the trouble was 
readily apparent. He needed to install 
a cost accounting system in order to 
lower costs and increase sales. 

SBA took positive steps to give him 
the assistance he needed. An SBA loan 
for $25,000 was approved so he could 
purchase machinery and equipment, 
build up his inventory of raw materials, 
and have adequate working capital. 

SBA specialists in management out- 
lined for Mr. Foster an intensive ad- 
vertising campaign and showed him how 
to establish a market for the new prod- 
ucts he was offering. 

With SBA’s help, Mr. Foster installed 
an effective accounting system. Foster 
visited other wrought iron factories 
around the country to learn how they 
operated. This convinced him that he 
needed a retail outlet in a large city. 
Accordingly, he opened a retail store in 
Portland which his wife helps him 
operate. 

In less than 2 years, this small firm’s 
sales doubled—and they are still increas- 
ing at a healthy rate. The firm’s assets 
have tripled since SBA’s assistance. 

Today Mr. Foster has 11 persons on his 
payroll in addition to his wife and him- 
self. In 1962 he had only two employees. 

This is the kind of help SBA gives to 
enterprising small businessmen. It 
backed this small businessman’s venture 
with a $25,000 loan and followed up with 
practical, effective management guid- 
ance. This SBA loan is being repaid with 
interest, and this business is definitely 
an asset to the communities in which he 
operates. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Mr. Foster 
for his foresight and industry and the 
Small Business Administration for their 
managerial and financial assistance in 
developing the Little Iron Works of 
Salem, Oreg. 


Representative Jack Edwards Hits Nail on 
Head in Speech to Mobile Propeller Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1967 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker; one of our 
colleagues, Jack Epwarps, who so ably 
serves the First Congressional District of 
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Alabama, recently made a notable con- 
tribution toward better understanding of 
the sad situation that confronts the 
American merchant marine. In an ad- 
dress to the Port of Mobile Propeller 
Club, on the occasion of the 1967 annual 
celebration of Maritime Day, Mr. Ed- 
wards said some things about the admin- 
istration’s lack of maritime policy that 
needed saying. 

For the benefit of Members of this 
House who may wish to obtain a pene- 
trating summary of the facts about the 
present status to of our once great Amer- 
ican-flag service, I suggest they can do 
no better than to take a few minutes to 
read the following remarks which in my 
view hit the nail right on the head: 
SPEECH OF HON. Jack EDWARDS, THE PRO- 

PELLER CLUB, PORT OF MOBILE, ANNUAL 

MARITIME DAY BANQUET, MOBILE COUNTRY 

CLUB, May 19, 1967 

Our observance of Maritime Day this year 
comes against the backdrop of continuing 
and increasing concern over the future 
course of United States Merchant Marine 
Policy. 

There is nothing I would like better than 
to stand up here tonight and tell you that 
a Merchant Marine policy is being written 
in Washington today, or even to tell you 
that the overall Merchant Marine problem is 
being given the kind of priority attention in 
the Administration that many of us believe 
it ought to have. 

But unfortunately we seem to be con- 
tinuing along in the same kind of drift that 
I first mentioned in ithe House of Represent- 
atives in Washington two years ago. So far 
as Merchant Marine policy is concerned we 
are drifting without a rudder, and we are 
going to be thrown up on the rocks unless 
something is done about it fairly soon. 

The situation was exposed in all its stark 
reality on the first of this month when Sec- 
retary of Transportation Alan Boyd appeared 
at a Senate Committee hearing to tell about 
Merchant Marine policy. His appearance was 
thought to be important because for many 
weeks we had been hearing reports that the 
Administration was going to make a series of 
new recommendations which would amount 
to a policy at long last: a policy for rebuild- 
ing the strength of the U.S. merchant fleet. 

But Mr. Boyd made it very clear in his 
remarks that he was not proposing an Ad- 
ministration policy. He said he had some 
ideas about what might be done, but he 
carefully said that his ideas were not the 
policy of the Johnson Administration and, 
in fact, he had not asked the President to 
approve his proposals. 

One of the main points in the plan Boyd 
talked about was to allow U.S. shipowners 
to acquire some ships out of foreign ship- 
yards without losing the full domestic rights 
accorded to ships built in U.S. yards. 

At the same time the subsidized program 
for the construction of new ships in US. 
yards would be increased. Other innovations 
would also be introduced. For example, new 
bulk carriers would be given operating sub- 
sidies, the cargo preference program would 
be retained but made to operate more effi- 
ciently, and a program for increased use of 
nuclear-powered ships would be adopted. 

Each one of these proposals, and the others 
he mentioned, would be opposed by someone. 
My own opinion is, however, that Mr. Boyd’s 
plan should be given some thought. It 
should not be thrown out automatically. 
The problem is of such magnitude that we 
need all the ideas that we can get. I am 
willing to consider any reasonable proposal 
in an effort to find the answer to this press- 
ing problem. 

However, there is an organizational strug- 
gle going on in Washington that we should 
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know about.as a sidelight to this whole mat- 
ter of Merchant Marine policy. Mr. Boyd is 
the Secretary of the new Department of 
Transportation. He and his department really 
do not have the responsibility for the Mer- 
chant Marine at all. The Maritime Adminis- 
tration is in the Department of Commerce, 
and under ordinary circumstances, it would 
seem, any policy discussions would come 
from that Department. 

To present the reason for this odd situa- 
tion it is necessary to give just a little back- 
ground that many of you may know. 

Some months ago when President Johnson 
recommended setting up the new Depart- 
ment of Transportation he said he wanted 
the Maritime Administration to be taken 
out of the Commerce Department and put 
into the new Transportation Department. 
But when the House of Representatives ap- 
proved the Transportation Department bill, 
we voted to keep the Maritime Administra- 
tion out of the new department. And the 
law as enacted did retain the Maritime Ad- 
ministration in the Commerce Department. 
I worked for this objective. 

We thought it was necessary to do this in 
order to achieve what we want as the final 
result—namely a Maritime Administration 
independent of any parent cabinet-level de- 
partment—a Maritime Administration as an 
independent agency. We believe that this is a 
needed first step in giving the Merchant 
Marine the kind of priority for attention in 
Washington that it must have. We don't 
want to see it lost in the bureaucratic jungles 
of any larger government agency. 

And so far this year in the House of 
Representatives there are some 100 bills in 
the hopper providing for establishment of 
the Maritime Administration as an Independ- 
ent Agency. 

However, the Democratic leadership of the 
Congress has not yet scheduled any action on 
the bills. The Johnson Administration still 
badly wants the Maritime group in the 
Transportation Department. The fact that 
the Secretary of the Transportation Depart- 
ment is now making announcements of plans 
on maritime programs is simply an indication 
that the White House is going ahead and act- 
ing as though its wish were accomplished. 
One of the points Mr. Boyd laid out in his 
program May 1 was that the Maritime Ad- 
ministration should be brought into his De- 
partment of Transportation after all. 

You have heard something about Lyndon 
Johnson's approach to Government, and I 
want to tell you it’s probably true what you 
have heard. There are some who say that if 
Lyndon Johnson thought the sun shouldn’t 
come up in the morning, and then if it came 
up anyway, right on time, he’d act as though 
it didn’t come up and demand that everyone 
around him act the same way. And there are 
a lot of people in Washington these days who 
look at the troubles Lyndon is having at 
home and abroad, and they guess that he 
must be hoping every night that the ‘sun 
won't come up the next day. 

But in any case it will be interesting to all 
of us to watch and see what happens in this 
in-fighting over the Maritime Administra- 
tion. For the time being it is in the Com- 
merce Department where it has been for 
many years. But if you think any new ideas 
or initiatives are coming from that Depart- 
ment, consider that Lyndon Johnson has not 
yet named a successor to Former Secretary 
of Commerce John Connor who left the po- 
sition February 1. And consider also, amazing 
as it is, that the Maritime Administration 
itself has no real head. The former admin- 
istrator, Nicholas Johnson, left there July 1, 
1966, and no successor has been named. 

So Alan Boyd as Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, a man whose ex- 
perience has been in air transportation, is 
the closest we have to a government execu- 
tive thinking about merchant fleet policy. 
And his Department is not even charged with 
this responsibility. This sad situation cannot 
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go on much longer, Either the Maritime Ad- 
ministration will be transferred to the De- 
partment of Transportation, or it will. be 
made independent, or conceivably some other 
arrangement will be made. But it is impera- 
tive that things get straightened out so that 
we can solve some of the extremely serious 
problems of the merchant fleet. 

The U.S. Merchant Marine faces deep trou- 
ble today. 

The Johnson Administration's approach to 
U.S. merchant marine problems has shown 
an almost total lack of understanding of the 
serious and growing deficiency of our mer- 
chant shipping capacity in relation to that 
of other maritime nations and in relation to 
our shipping needs, 

In 20 years, the U.S. has fallen from a su- 
preme maritime power to a third-rate status. 
In the same period, Russia has grown from 
virtually no merchant fleet at all to a point 
at which she challenges all comers for control 
of the world’s sea trade. 

At the end of Word War I, the U.S, had 
a fleet of about 5,000 merchant ships, nearly 
all less than 3 years old. Today we have 
barely more than 1,000, and of these about 
800 are more than 20 years old. 

Russia today has more than 1,400 merchant 
ships afloat, and they are nearly all modern 
ships. Their building program is still going 
at full speed. Russia is building about 8 new 
merchant ships for every one we build. 

Russian government spending on her mer- 
chant marine is rising swiftly while ours de- 
clines. In 1965 Russia spent more than $600 
million while we spent less than $150 million. 
This year Russia is spending an estimated 
billion dollars while we are spending about 
$106 million. 

Russia’s fleet carries about 75 percent of 
her foreign commerce. And although the 
United States leads the world in total trade 
with other countries, our merchant fleet 
carries less than 8 percent of that trade. 

Thirteen years ago very few of us would 
have predicted the spectacular rise of the 
Soviet merchant marine. It has been done 
without boasting. Their effort began in 
earnest in 1953 with a five year plan for ves- 
sel construction of an extent rarely seen any- 
where except by nations at war. By 1965 they 
had increased their merchant fleet strength 
by 175 percent. Their aim was to increase 
thelr shipping capacity to the point where it 
could carry a substantial part of its own 
commerce and also have an influence in the 
trade routes of the world. 

Today the Soviet Union leads the United 
States in total number of active vessels 
afloat, and is only slightly behind us in total 
tonnage. And Russia’s construction of new 
ships continues at a rapid pace while ours ` 
drifts along almost aimlessly. 

Russia is building ships, and having the 
East Germans and others build them for her, 
not merely to provide jobs. Her merchant 
fleet program has well-defined political and 
economic objectives. 

Politically, Russia wants ships to support 
its political goals in any part of the globe, 
and I refer specifically to the massive ship- 
ments of goods to North Vietnam today, and 
also to her trade with Cuba. Should Com- 
munist infiltration and agitation result in 
new “Wars of Liberation” anywhere else, we 
know that Russia will want to supply them 
with arms and other goods. In her eyes there 
probably is nothing more important than 
her capability to meet the logistics demands 
of Communist fighting forces. 

Economically the Russians want a strong 
merchant marine as a tool with which to in- 
fluence world markets. They have already 
been able to undercut some European com- 
petition and so have moved into control of 
some freight rates. We can safely predict that 
these efforts will be expanded in the future. 

Our United States merchant fleet today is 
a national ; 70 percent of our ships 
are 20 years old or older and will be due for 
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layup within five years. We rank only 14th 
in shipbuilding. Even Poland is building 
more merchant ships than we are. And all of 
this in spite of the fact that we are the only 
nation blessed with excellent warm water 
ports on three major and long coastlines. 

Of course, it was not supposed to be this 
way at all. The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
stated very clearly a declaration of policy 
that our Merchant Marine must be a partner 
in our national defense structure, that we 
must have the best and safest ships, so that 
the U.S. merchant fleet can not only meet 
normal shipping needs but also serve as a 
naval and military auxiliary in times of na- 
tional emergency. 

It was along about 1961 and 1962 when 
anyone first became concerned that we were 
falling from that kind of attention to our 
merchant fleet strength and that Russia 
Was moving in. In 1963 the Russians built 
115 new ships while we built 31. 

President Kennedy ordered a full scale 
study to be made. And the study was made, 
but nothing ever came of it. Then again in 
January of 1965 President Johnson prom- 
ised a new policy for the merchant marine. 
But, of course, we have no new policy, and 
none has been formally recommended. 

Last year, in one East German shipyard 
alone, the Warnow Works at Rostock, they 
built 12 freighters for Russia. 

In contrast with that, the new LBJ budget 
plans of this year first provided for 13 new 
ships. The figure has now been jumped to 
15, partly in an effort to quiet some of us 
down, but this is still far inadequate to catch 
up with our needs, To meet the demands of 
shipping supplies to Vietnam many of the 
old Liberty ships have been taken out of 
the mothball fleet, as you know. But this is 
no substitute for a modern merchant ma- 
rine, and everyone knows it, 

The overall problem was summed up 
rather well in an editorial of the Journal 
of Commerce recently. It said this, and I 
quote; 

“It is one thing to attempt enticing the 
shipping industry into the new Department 
of Transportation with vague promises of 
a totally new policy. It is quite another to 
display by current actions a curious indif- 
ference to the problems of merchant ship- 
ping and to indicate—when discussing the 
subject at all—not what ought to be done, 
but what the Administration is unwilling 
to do or keep on doing.” 

One of the strange aspects of Adminis- 
tration behavior in merchant marine mat- 
ters is with regard to nuclear power. The 
nuclear-powered ship Savannah was put 
into service in 1963 as the result of for- 
ward thinking during the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. This was an experiment into a 
brand new field of merchant shipping pro- 
pulsion. The ship has visited many ports 
of this country, including Mobile. It has 
proven for the first time anywhere, that a 
nuclear-powered cargo ship can operate over 
long distances and long periods of time safe- 
ly and successfully. It is still the world’s 
only ship of its kind. But lo and behold, in 
LBJ’s budget p ted in January of this 
year was a small item calling for laying up 
the ship—taking it out of service entirely. 
The reason given was to save money. But 
while it costs about $3 million to operate the 
ship for a year, it could cost as much as $9 
million to lay it up, with the attention that 
must be given to the nuclear equipment. 

The date on which the ship is due for 
lay up is August 1 of this year. However, 
some of us in Congress have proposed that 
the ship be used for a goodwill visit to areas 
of the world it has never been—to Asia, for 
example. I am hopeful that this will come 
about, and that when it does the Administra- 
tion will come to see the great value to us 
in keeping the Savannah in operation—for 
just what it was intended—a demonstration 
to the world of a successful and peaceful 
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use of nuclear power, and as an experiment 
in merchant shipping which surely has great 
significance for the future. 

So far as anyone knows, President Johnson 
is sticking by his decision to lay up the 
Savannah on August 1. However, on May 1, 
when Secretary Boyd made his merchant 
marine proposals, he included a suggestion 
for a new nuclear ship program. But, ladies 
and gentlemen, he said absolutely nothing 
about the Savannah !—the one ship that can 
provide the training for crewmen on future 
nuclear ships, the ship that has opened the 
ports of the world to nuclear shipping, the 
ship that has so much left to do if it is 
to serve its original purpose. 

So now everyone must ask what is hap- 
pening, if anything. Does the Administra- 
tion plan to lay up the Savannah and build 
new nuclear ships? Does it plan to keep the 
Savannah after all? Is all the talk just win- 
dow dressing for something else? Or is the 
Administration hopelessly at odds with it- 
self, without any plan at all, and with people 
just making statements out of the blue sky? 
Nobody knows for sure. 

But there are some things we do know for 
sure. Those Russian SAM missiles being fired 
on our planes over Vietnam got there on 
Russian merchant ships. The food and the 
guns and the oil and other vital materials 
are going into Haiphong on Russian mer- 
chant ships. 

The Vietnam war would be over today if 
it weren’t for Russian merchant ships. The 
railroad across China, and airplane capacity 
across the same distance, could not supply 
North Vietnam adequately. It is Russia’s mer- 
chant shipping capacity which makes it pos- 
sible for supplies to reach the Communist 
Vietnamese. 

Meanwhile our shipping is strained to the 
limit to supply our own men in South Viet- 
nam. We have to depend on foreign flag 
ships. Or, many tons of goods are being flown 
over instead of shipped for the lack of ship- 
ping capacity—and of course the cost of get- 
ting it there is greatly increased. 

If we had to supply another military and 
economic effort on a substantial scale any- 
where else in the world we simply could not 
do it. 

These facts have yet to be understood in 
their full significance by either the American 
people or the Johnson Administration. And, 
of course, we have to understand them before 
we can face up to them and provide some 
remedies, 

You see, the underlying problem is that 
while the Administration is unable or un- 
willing to come up with a realistic policy, it 
is likewise unwilling to consider suggestions 
from those in Congress who have a particular 
expertise in this field. Well, we are working 
on a new policy anyway. We insist on a strong 
Merchant Marine. 

The time is not now—the time has passed. 
We have already reached the crisis stage. The 
powers that be in the White House have slept 
on this problem too long. I say it is time to 
wake them up with a jolt—now. With your 
encouragement and support, we will succeed. 


Land Reform in South Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. AL ULLMAN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1967 
Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the war 
in Vietnam is the most important issue 


facing this Nation. The military aspects 
have generated a great deal of public 
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discussion and debate. This is natural be- 
cause our efforts have been directed pri- 
marily to achieving the military objec- 
tive of halting armed Communist aggres- 
sion. But unless greater consideration is 
given to the economic and political de- 
velopment of South Vietnam, military 
successes will not bring about the long- 
range economic stability and political 
self-determination we seek for the Viet- 
namese people. 

One of the specific problems which 
concerns me greatly and which deserves 
our immediate attention is the low prior- 
ity assigned to the land reform program 
in the rural areas of South Vietnam. Al- 
though the United States will spend over 
$25 billion on the Vietnamese war this 
year, land reform has been allocated only 
$700,000, with an additional $800,000 for 
a related aerial land surveying project. 
Since 1954, we have provided less than 
$5.1 million for a program that may well 
prove to be the key to our success or 
failure in Vietnam. 

When such a small share of our com- 
mitted resources is allocated to land re- 
form, it cannot be successfully pursued. 
A look at agricultural conditions in 
South Vietnam indicates the need for an 
immediate reevaluation of the program’s 
importance in achieving a lasting peace 
in Vietnam. I, therefore, urge that Con- 
gress fully examine the current program 
and that the administration reconsider 
the low priority status heretofore as- 
signed to the land reform program. 

Even with the substantial population 
migration from the countryside to the 
provincial capitals and to Saigon, the 
rural people still comprise over 80 per- 
cent of Vietnam’s population. It there- 
fore follows that a program which les- 
sens the serious land tenure abuses and 
increases rural living standards by in- 
creasing agricultural productivity and 
income and which promotes economic 
self-sufficiency is essential for establish- 
ing a stable economy and political unity. 

Present land distribution policy in 
South Vietnam is based on an ordinance 
issued in 1956 which limited the amount 
of rice lands that could be held by one 
owner to about 246 acres. Since the ini- 
tiation of the ordinance nearly 615,000 
acres have been redistributed to almost 
116,000 farmers. After over 10 years, 
however, the program is not finished. One 
million additional acres that were in- 
cluded in the original program remain 
undistributed. 

The present status of these lands is as 
follows: 

Squatter-occupied state lands: 250,- 
000 acres. 

Former French holdings: 
acres. 

Land taken by President Diem from 
large landowners: 155,000 acres. 

Land development center lands: 333,- 
000 acres. 

These lands, along with the 615,000 
acres of previously distributed lands, 
comprise only 1.6 million of the 8.6 mil- 
lion total acres of cultivatable land in 
South Vietnam. 

The remaining 7 million cultivatable 
acres also are undistributed and present 
a major problem requiring a solution as 
quickly as conditions permit. It is difi- 
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cult to affix a number to the acres still 
dominated by the Vietcong because of 
the fluidity of their movement, but best 
sources would pace it in the vicinity of 
3,000,000 acres. Excluding this area, 
some 4,000,000 cultivatable acres remain 
in the hands of large landlords. 

These holdings, as noted, are limited 
to 246 acres per individual by the ordi- 
nance of 1956. But the spirit of this law 
is being broken by wealthy landowners 
who transfer titles to relatives but main- 
tain personal control. Farm experts in 
Vietnam estimate that the winter rice 
harvest on a 246-acre farm is worth be- 
tween $15,000 and $20,000, which is a 
large amount of money in South Viet- 
nam. Therefore, even without the pre- 
vailing practice of transferring title to 
family members, a very unequal distri- 
bution of agricultural wealth exists. 

In addition to transfer of land title, a 
program to improve the rental policy was 
also initiated. In September 1965 com- 
petitive bidding for rental of village- 
owned lands was ended to curb the ex- 
orbitant rentals which went as high as 
50 percent of the annual crop value. A 
ceiling of 25 percent of the value of the 
principal crop was placed on all land 
rentals. In addition, the tenants were 
exempted from paying back rents which 
accrued during periods of Vietcong 
threat or domination of the land. 

Recent indications are that these rent 
ceilings are again being violated with 
tenants paying between 30 to 50 percent 
of their annual crop to the landlords. 

A reexamination would therefore seem 
to be in order in these areas: 

Determining violations of the rent 
ceilings pegged by law at 25 percent of 
the principal crop value. 

Violations of the 246-acre ownership 
maximum per individual through title 
transfer to family members. 

A speed up in the distribution of titles 
to land held by the South Vietnamese 
Government which now lies in secure 
areas. 

The accomplishment of these goals re- 
quires a greater level of financial sup- 
port, encouragement, and advice from 
the United States. 

In conclusion, a reference to the land 
reform programs of Japan and Taiwan, 
often pointed to as models, presents in- 
teresting examples of what might be 
possible in South Vietnam, These coun- 
tries limit individual landholdings for 
agricultural purposes to 10 acres. Farm 
experts in South Vietnam estimate that 
if every average five-member farm fam- 
ily in South Vietnam were given 10 
acres, it would be possible to eliminate 
tenant farming completely. 

Even now in the Mekong Delta, 50 
percent of the peasantry are completely 
laridless, and 80 percent rent all but a 
small part of their ricelands. These sta- 
tistics indicate the great need for land 
reform in only one agricultural area of 
South Vietnam. Although not to the 
same degree, the same general condi- 
tions prevail in the rest of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the adminis- 
tration will provide a much higher per- 
centage of AID funds and skilled man- 
power for this program in the future, 
and I urge we do so as quickly as effi- 
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cient expansion permits. Only by taking 
immediate positive action on the very 
basic problem of land reform can this 
country help to provide the foundations 
for economic and political stability in 
South Vietnam. 


Halt the Flood of Textile Imports 
Reaching the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1967 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who have consistently urged the 
Government to take positive action to 
halt the flood of textile imports reach- 
ing the United States have been follow- 
ing the Kennedy round of trade nego- 
tiations at Geneva with particular in- 
terest. The information we have been 
able to receive concerning textile tariff 
concessions made by the American trade 
negotiators offers little hope that relief 
can be secured at Geneva for the domes- 
tie textile industry. 

On May 19, 1967, I spoke before the 
Fiber Buyers Division of the North 
Carolina Textile Manufacturers As- 
sociation at Asheville, N.C. In my talk, I 
voiced my concern over the action taken 
at Geneva. I hope that the Congress will 
reassert its constitutional prerogative in 
the regulation of our foreign trade. I in- 
sert the speech in the RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY BASIL L. WHITENER, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS, BEFORE FIBER BUYERS DIVISION 
OF NORTH CAROLINA TEXTILE MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION, ASHEVILLE, N.C., May 
19, 1967 
I am delighted to be with you this morning 

and to have the privilege of talking for a few 
moments about the textile industry. As one 
who was reared in a textile community, 
worked in textile plants, and has been ex- 
tremely interested in the welfare of the tex- 
tile industry all of his life, I am always de- 
lighted to meet with people who share my 
concern over, and interest in, the future of 
the domestic textile industry. 

We meet this morning during a period 
which I believe is very critical in the history 
of the textile manufacturing industry. As 
all of you know from speeches I have made in 
the House of Representatives and before tex- 
tile groups, I have expressed my concern dur- 
ing the years I have been in the Congress 
over the effect that textile imports are hav- 
ing upon job opportunities in the textile 
industry. 

In the beginning there were only a few 
of us in the Congress who could see the in- 
herent danger to the textile industry posed 
by mounting textile imports and the free 
trade theories of bureaucrats in executive 
departments. 

As far back as 1957 I warned my colleagues 
in the House that unless the Congress took 
positive action in regaining control over the 
trade structure of the United States the do- 
mestic textile industry and other basic in- 
dustries necessary to the national security of 
the Nation and the economic well-being of 
our people would be threatened, and, in 
many instances, destroyed. 

In those days there were few who would 
listen to us. As textile imports rose in ever- 
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increasing amounts and as the steel, glass, 
ceramics, leather, automobile, rubber, brass, 
bronze, timber, and numerous agriculturally- 
oriented industries began to feel the disas- 
trous impact of excessive imports, we who 
believe in protection for basic American in- 
dustry began to have more supporters, 

Unfortunately, however, there have not 
been enough of us in the Congress and in 
the executive departments to turn the tide. 
It has always been my feeling that when- 
ever we tamper with tested constitutional 
and congressional principles of government 
that have proved effective through many 
years, we invite trouble. 

I strongly feel that the experience we have 
had under the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act and subsequent long term negotiated 
trade agreements with foreign governments 
is a case in point. 

Prior to the adoption of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act in 1934 the Congress 
exercised its constitutional function in reg- 
ulating the tariff and trade policies of the 
Nation. 

With the adoption of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934 this function, in 
which the economic survival of the Nation is 
involved, was delegated to the President and, 
of course, by him to be administered by the 
Executive Departments, 

The late great Cordell Hull is the father 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. He 
did not realize, however, that his plan of ne- 
gotiated trade agreements by which the econ- 
omy of the United States would be strength- 
ened would ultimately result in a one-way 
street down which the job opportunities of 
the American people would be transferred 
overseas. 

I voted against the extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act in 1962, and when it comes 
up for renewal this year I will vote against 
it again. In the light of the recent Kennedy 
Round trade negotiations at Geneva I feel 
we will have many more converts in the Con- 
gress this year to the proposition that the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act should be 
repealed and the Congress again assume the 
dominant role in the formation of tariffs and 
trade policy. 

When the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 
was enacted, the United States had a manu- 
facturing ‘monopoly in many industrial com- 
moditles. Nearly every nation in the world 
looked to the United States for industrial 
products. 

With improved economic conditions abroad, 
in many instances made possible by American 
foreign aid dollars, and with the general eco- 
nomic revolution that has taken place in the 
Nation since World War II, the foreign trade 
picture has drastically changed since the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act was en- 
acted. The nations to whom we formerly 
sold are now nations with a surplus of prod- 
ucts. They are hungry for markets. This is 
particularly true with reference to textiles. 

All of us have been watching very closely 
the so-called Kennedy Round trade agree- 
ment negotiations which have been underway 
at Geneva and which must be concluded by 
June 30, 1967. There were many who had high 
hopes that in view of the apparent unfavor- 
able economic conditions prevailing in the 
textile industry by reason of excessive im- 
ports the domestic textile industry would 
secure some relief at Geneva. In all frankness, 
I must say that I was not one of those who 
expected relief from Geneva. 

While the exact figures in all categories 
have not been made available to us in the 
Congress, the reports that we have been able 
to secure indicate that once again the Ameri- 
can textile industry has been struck a 
disastrous blow. 

The negotiators representing the European 
economic community and other nations not 
a part of the European group came away the 
victors, particularly with reference to textiles. 
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I understand that as a result of the agree- 
ments reached at Geneva we can expect tariff 
cuts of an average of 20% on cotton products 
and 13% on man-made fiber products. There 
will also be a 3 year extension of the Long 
Term Agreement on cotton textiles. It is my 
further understanding that we can expect a 
substantially greater tariff cut on the imports 
of man-made fibers and yarn. 

This action was taken and apparently ac- 
ceded to by our United States negotiators at 
Geneva in the face of declining employment 
in the domestic textile industry and an in- 
crease in textile imports which stagger the 
imagination. 

957,000 Americans were employed in textile 
plants in June, 1966. In April, 1967, employ- 
ment had declined to 935,000 textile em- 
ployees. This was 6,000 less people employed 
in textile mills than in March of 1967, 7,000 
less than in February of 1967, and 15,000 less 
than in April of 1966. In fact, there has been 
a steady decline in textile employment since 
early fall of 1966. At the same time textile 
imports have reached the highest level in the 
history of the Nation, 

Statistics released by the United States 
Department of Agriculture on April 28 for 
the first six months of the last year of the 
5-year Long Term Textile Agreement indicate 
that cotton imports have increased by 11.3% 
to 857 million square yards. 

When the Long Term Agreement was 
formulated, both industry and government 
representatives agreed that the annual rate 
of textile imports would amount to ap- 
proximately 5%. However, the rate of increase 
for this year alone is already 113% over 
that of last year. 

It is astounding to realize that the imports 
of cotton textiles have increased 112% from 
the 1961 base year of the International Cot- 
ton Textile Agreement. Information released 
recently by the Department of Commerce in- 
dicates further that for the first half of the 
current Long Term Agreement period imports 
for all product categories, except apparel, 
have substantially increased. 

61% of these imports have come from five 
countries—Hong Kong, Japan, Mexico, India, 
and Portugal. Every one of these countries 
is a cheap-labor country. It is impossible for 
American mills to compete with the cheap 
labor of these countries. The present rate of 
textile imports from cheap labor nations is 
the equivalent of approximately 200,000 
American jobs. 

It is extremely difficult to one who looks 
at the international trade picture with a 
realistic view to understand how the United 
States can acquiesce in such a tremendous 
loss of jobs, with the resulting Federal, state, 
and local tax revenue losses. It is equally hard 
for a person concerned over the national se- 
curity of his country to comprehend how the 
United States can be a party to the destruc- 
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tion of an industry which the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization and the Department of 
Defense have deemed absolutely essential to 
the survival of the Nation in a national 
emergency. 

The man-made fiber industry is also in a 
perilous condition by reason of inordinate 
imports. The United States had a favorable 
balance of trade of 88.6 million pounds in 
1962 of man-made staple fiber, filament, and 
filament yarn goods. 

In 1966, just four years later, this favor- 
able trade balance had actually become a 
positive deficit of 11.2 million pounds. In 
1966 the equivalent of 311 million pounds of 
man-made fibers were imported, an all-time 
record level. 

One of the facts that it is extremely difi- 
cult for an American concerned over the 
future of his country to understand in re- 
gard to the tragic decline of the American 
textile industry is the willingness of the 
United States to surrender the domestic tex- 
tile industry to overseas nations without 
demanding fair treatment in overseas textile 
markets. 

Not only are American textile manufactur- 
ers the victims of unreasonable textile im- 
port tariff barriers erected by foreign nations 
but there are many other competitive dis- 
advantages which these countries erect to 
keep American products off the market, 

With reference to tariffs Mr. Yoso Matsu 
Natsubara, a prominent Japanese industrial- 
ist, declared recently, “Chaos would reign in 
Japan if United States industries are al- 
lowed to enter our country unhampered by 
tariffs.” The gentleman can make this state- 
ment in the face of the fact that the war- 
ravaged economy of Japan was rebuilt pri- 
marily through the generosity of the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. Every economic device, in- 
cluding tax and subsidy concessions, is used 
by foreign governments to give their manu- 
facturers the edge over the United States. 

I do not wish to be extremely critical of 
Japan, but I would like to point out that in 
1966 Americans bought 69 million shirts 
and 53,000,000 blouses from Japan and Hong 
Kong. In 1951 Japanese plywood had cor- 
nered only 1% of the United States market. 
Today Japan has 60% of the American ply- 
wood market. The imports of machine tools 
from Japan are up 300% in less than two 
years. 

I point out these facts to give you some 
ideas of the tremendous trade advantages a 
nation can have when it is free to erect its 
own strong trade barriers and yet sell its 
products practically unhampered in another 
nation. 

I do not know what the future holds in 
store for the American economy in general 
through our inability to face up to the real- 
ities of the international trade situation. I 
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do know, however, that we cannot continue 
to spend vast sums of money abroad in our 
military and economic effort to halt the 
spread of communism, maintain an ever- 
increasing Federal debt, and permit basic 
tax-paying industries employing hundreds 
of thousands of our citizens to be destroyed. 

The unfavorable dollar gap occasioned by 
the deficit in our textile imports amounts 
at the present time to one-half of our for- 
eign trade deficit. Not only are excessive im- 
ports siphoning away the jobs of our peo- 
ple and reducing Federal, State, and local 
revenues, the unfavorable trade balance cre- 
ated by excessive textile imports is actually 
depleting our gold reserves which are al- 
ready substantially below the amount neces- 
sary to maintain the stability of the Ameri- 
can dollar at home and abroad. 

There is only one encouraging note in our 
present international trade situation. While 
there was a time when the textile industry 
stood virtually alone in the face of excessive 
import assaults, we now have allies in the 
fight for a realistic trade policy from many 
segments of the industrial and agricultural 
economy. 

The American dairy industry, which has 
reduced its herds by 1 million cattle since 
1950, is urging import controls. The ceramics 
industry, where the importation of wall tile 
is up nearly 3,000%, is allied with us for 
relief. Even the American pharmaceutical 
industry realizes that something must be 
done to revise our trade policies. 

The steel industry, which had to contend 
with 11 million tons of Japanese steel in 
1966 at a price 40% below United States cost 
of steel products, is urging controls. 

So it is with the sewing machine, office 
machine, household appliances, radios and 
electronic devices, photographic equipment, 
glass, gloves, china, watches, silver, plumb- 
ing, plastic, shoes—in fact nearly every seg- 
ment of our economy is now feeling the ef- 
fect of foreign competition, I am hopeful, 
therefore, that when we consider the exten- 
sion of the Trade Agreements Act, or Trade 
Expansion Act as they now call it, this year 
that all of these segments of the American 
economy, which are suffering by reason of 
inordinate imports, will make their voices 
heard loud and clear on Capitol Hill, 

In the past the textile industry has been 
looked upon as a sectional industry, and we 
have not had too much sympathy from other 
sections of the country remote from our tex- 
tile plants. With the entire economy now 
affected, however, we may at last be in a 
position to exert a united front for relief. 

No longer is the battle against excessive 
imports the concern of isolated segments of 
our economy in our nation, It must be the 
concern of every American if full employ- 
ment and our standard of living is to be 
preserved. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, May 23, 1967 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Rabbi Herbert W. Bomzer, Young 
Israel of Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
offered the following prayer: 


Turn Thee towards me, and be gra- 
cious unto me, as is Thy wont to do unto 
those that love Thy name. Psalms 119: 
132: 

Sovereign of the Universe, Thou hast 
granted us freedom to love Thy name and 
follow Thy divine attributes of loving 
kindness and mercy. We pray that we 
may fulfill Thy will, thus making us 
worthy of Thy presence among us. 


In this space age, help us to conquer 
the space we have permitted to develop 
between ourselves and our fellow men. 
Close the space which separates our 
principles from our practices, our creeds 
from our deeds, and the space of which 
the prophet Isaiah complained, Your 
sins have separated between you and 
your God.—Isaiah 59: 2. 

Cast the rays of Thy divine guidance 
upon the President, the Vice President, 
the Senators and all the leaders of our 
beloved country. Enable them to solve 
in the light of Thine eternal truth the 
manifold social, economic, and political 
problems which plague our country and 
the world. In this era when our sincere 
desires for lasting peace are frustrated 
by events in Southeast Asia and the Mid- 
dle East, when evil has captivated the at- 
tention of many of our generation, and 


mankind is living ‘‘As it is with the fishes 
of the sea, the one that is larger swallow- 
ing the others“ Talmud Abo-dah 
Zarah may it be Thy will to grant peace 
and merey unto us. 

Make Thy divine prophecy soon come 
to pass when nations shall beat their 
swords into plowshares and their spears 
into pruning hooks”; when “nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war anymore.” Spread, 
O Lord, the mantle of peace over all the 
earth, with all mankind dwelling in 
brotherhood and tranquillity. Amen. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in-writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one 
of his secretaries. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives had been di- 
rected to return to the Senate the bill 
(H.R. 3399) to amend section 2 of Pub- 
lic Law 88-240 to extend the termina- 
tion date for the Corregidor-Bataan 
Memorial Commission, in compliance 
with a request from the Senate for the 
return thereof. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res, 221) to print as a 
House document How Our Laws Are 
Made.” 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H.R. 1587. An act for the relief of Richard 
L, Bass; 

H.R, 1646. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
A. E. Housley; and 

H.R. 4064. An act for the relief of Agnes C. 
Stowe. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MansFIELp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
May 19, 1967, was dispensed with. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
` SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, all committees were 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


FEAR OR FORECAST? 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an excellent 
analytical article by Richard L. Strout 
entitled “Fear or Forecast?” which ap- 
peared in the May 20, 1967, issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor, be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEAR OR FORECAST? 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

WasHINGTON.—The war in Vietnam is esca- 
lating and tension in Washington is rising. 
There are only a few rungs left on the escala- 
tion ladder and these are very big ones, 

The tonnage of explosives being dropped 
on the Communists is enormous, The Asso- 
ciated Press recently computed that it was a 
ton-and-a-half a minute round the clock. 
Por March it was 77,000 tons with a higher 
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rate expected in April. In World War II the 
United States reached 80,000 tons spread out 
over half of Europe. Now the same amount 
is being concentrated within one small coun- 
try. 

“In my view, if the present war continues, 
I am afraid direct confrontation first of all 
between Washington and Peking is inevi- 
table,” United Nations Secretary-General U 
Thant said recently. I am afraid we are wit- 
nessing the initial phase of World War III.“ 

Mr. Thant did not support this statement 
with factual matter and seemed to be ex- 
pressing a fear rather than a forecast, A sober 
observer might scan other comment, 

If Simon Malle, a UN correspondent for a 
left-wing French-language paper is to be be- 
lieved, Chinese Premier Chou En-lai told him 
that his country would enter the war if North 
Vietnam were threatened with invasion, or 
in the event of a “sellout peace.” The inter- 
view is syndicated by the Chicago Daily News. 

New York Times Correspondent Harrison 
E. Salisbury, reviewing books in the New Re- 
public, May 20, asserts that Red China is 
aflame with the notion that the United 
States will attack. Mr. Salisbury says that 
China might intervene “In response to a call 
from Hanoi—a call which Hanoi’s leaders told 
me in January would be positively issued in 
event of a land invasion across the 17th- 
Parallel, an amphibious landing in the Gulf 
of Tonkin, or the carrying of the war ‘too 
close’ to China’s frontiers.” 

War policies have intensified recently. Con- 
trary to hopes of Republican leaders, George 
Romney and Charles Percy, “pacification”— 
the second war—has been taken from civil- 
lan hands and put in charge of General 
Westmoreland. Larger troop commitments 
are expected. The United States now is 
bombing fighter bases and outskirts of Hanoi 
and Haiphong. North Vietnam is being 
shelled across the demilitarized zone and 
from the sea. Of this escalation Robert Ken- 
nedy (D) of New York, April 25, told the 
Senate grimly, “As surely as we are stand- 
ing here the Soviet Union, Communist China, 
and North Vietnam will have to react to 
what we have done by acting themselves.” 

Whether the intrusion of a Soviet destroy- 
er into United States-Japanese Pacific naval 
maneuvers last week was connected with the 
escalation is not known. Another trouble 
spot is North Korea. A dispatch distributed 
by the Associated Press by Wilfred Bur- 
chett, a left-wing Australian writer, is head- 
lined in the New York Times: “North Korea 
tells its people war is imminent.” 

Look magazine, May 30, carries survey of 
“U.S.A. in Asia” with the subhead, Our 
Bloody Commitments in Asia Horrify Many 
Americans.” The article indicates that Thai- 
land is likely to join the Vietnam front 
before long. 

The usually restrained New Yorker maga- 
zine interrupts its normally suave approach 
to public affairs by declaring (May 13) that 
recent acts of escalation “are, in our view, 
ill-conceived and morally wrong.” A maga- 
zine with a vastly larger circulation, how- 
ever—Reader’s Digest—urges more and fiercer 
bombing. 

It is noted that warnings of possible Sino- 
Soviet intervention come mostly from left- 
of-center sources. Many discount them on 
this account. In the Korean war the warn- 
ings came from these sources but also from 
friendly Indian intermediaries. Then as now, 
Chinese leaders repeatedly said they would 
intervene under certain circumstances. Gen- 
eral MacArthur discounted the warnings and 
pushed on to the Yalu. The Chinese did 
intervene and changed the character of the 
War. 


CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
situation in the Middle East is in a se- 
rious crisis. I would express the hope 
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that all the governments involved in 
that area would move with extreme 
caution, That applies to our own Gov- 
ernment, especially, in view of our al- 
ready deep involvement in Vietnam. 

The responsibility for the present 
dificulty appears to rest on Egypt. It 
has caused the stabilizing factor of the 
United Nations forces to be removed 
from the Gaza strip and the area of 
the Gulf of Aqaba. It has issued hostile 
statements which, in effect, have dared 
the Israelis to attack it ‘‘without Britain 
and France“ and it has, in effect, issued 
an open invitation to war in a provoca- 
tive speech of President Nasser on yester- 
day before the Egyptian Air Force offi- 
cers at a military headquarters in the 
Sinai Desert. He has also declared, ac- 
cording to the press, a blockade of Israel 
ships in the Gulf of Aqaba which would 
appear to be an act of war under inter- 
national law. 

In this instance the Israelis are clearly 
in the moral position of the provoked 
and threatened by what amounts to in- 
3 and aggressive acts of disrup- 

on. 

The Prime Minister of Israel, Levi 
Eshkol, has so far exhibited a restraint 
which, it is to be hoped, may yet alleviate 
the situation. He has requested the 
Egyptians to withdraw its military forces 
from the Gaza strip area and has stated 
that the Israel Army would make a 
comparable pullback on its own terri- 
tory. This seems to me to be a most rea- 
sonable proposal which I hope would be 
agreed to by Cairo and, in that manner, 
at least, bring about some reduction in 
the tensions, 

In the meantime, I think this matter 
should be referred forthwith to the Se- 
curity Council for immediate considera- 
tion. I would hope further that we would 
give every encouragement to Britain and 
France to exert their utmost efforts to 
help bring about an alleviation of the 
crisis and a return to the abnormal 
“normality” which generally pervades 
that area. 

I think the matter should be given pri- 
ority by the United Nations and by Brit- 
ain and France because of their com- 
mitments and interests in the Middle 
East. They should not stand back with 
folded arms, It is my understanding that 
they are searching actively for ways and 
means to face up to this situation. They 
should have every reasonable encourage- 
ment and support from this Nation. Un- 
less the fires which now threaten in the 
Middle East are dampened, they can 
quickly spread and engulf the world. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have no 
doubt that all Members of the Senate 
join in approving the earnest comments 
just made by the leader of the majority. 

This is no time for imprecation. I shall 
not indulge in any critical comments con- 
cerning what might well be defined as 
the precipitate action on the part of the 
first servant of the United Nations a few 
days ago. 

I hope and pray that the forces of rea- 
son will prevail in the Middle East, and 
that we may be saved from the possibil- 
ity of another tragic conflict there. 
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The United States has participated in 
the United Nations from the start—be- 
cause we believe in peace, and in work- 
ing out mechanisms to keep a just peace. 
The Security Council is the place to 
which this problem, this tragedy, should 
be taken forthwith. There, the great 
powers of the world, including the Soviet 
Union, will be called upon to demon- 
strate their determination to take action 
in behalf of peace and to find common 
ground upon which the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations may then 
carry out the mandate of the charter. 

I simply say to the leader of the ma- 
jority that I approve what he has said. 
I hope it may be a blueprint as to what 
may now happen. 


REPORT ON RESEARCH AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROCUREMENT ACTION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
Toya in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate a letter from the Secretary of the Air 
Force, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on research and development pro- 
curement action, for the 6-month period 
ended December 31, 1966, which with an 
accompanying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


RESOLUTION OF THE RHODE 
ISLAND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The. following resolution from the 
General Assembly of Rhode Island was 
received: and appropriately referred: 

By Mr. PASTORE: 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service: 
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“A resolution memorializing Congress to raise 
the rates on second and third class mail 
commonly known as ‘Junk mail’ 

“Whereas, Much of the second and third 
class mail which is generally used by adver- 
tising agencies to overwhelm residents with 
commercial advertisements; and 

“Whereas, An increase in first class rates 
affects the individual who should not be 
asked) to bear the brunt of the burden of 
rising postal expenses; now therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the state of Rhode Island 
through its general assembly, now earnestly 
requests the congress of the United States 
to give dire consideration to raising the 
rates on second and third class mail, com- 
monly known as ‘junk mail’ as opposed to an 
increase on first class mail; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the senators and repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in said Con- 
gress be and they are hereby earnestly re- 
quested to use concerted effort to enact 
such legislation as will cause such additional 
postal expenses to be defrayed by an increase 
in second and third class mail, that is, junk 
mail, as opposed to an increase in first class 
mail; and the secretary of state is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to transmit duly cer- 
tified copies of this resolution to the senators 
and representatives from Rhode Island in 
said Congress. 

“Attest: 

“Aucust P. LAFRANCE, 
“Secretary of State.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 
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By Mr. METCALF, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 7965. An act to transfer title to tribal 
land on the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 284). 

By Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amerdment: 

S. 1788. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to engage in feasibility inves- 
tigations of certain water resource develop- 
ments (Rept. No. 285). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 4374. An act to remove a cloud on the 
title of certain real property in the State of 
Oregon owned by John Johnson (Rept. No. 
286). 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 399. An act to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey certain 
real property to the city of Batavia, N.Y. 
(Rept. No. 287). 


REPORT ENTITLED “NATIONAL 
PENITENTIARIES’—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 288) 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
submit a report entitled “National Peni- 
tentiaries,” made by its Subcommittee 
on National Penitentiaries, pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 200, 89th Congress, 
second. session. I ask that the report be 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Missouri. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. BAYH: 

S. 1824. A bill for the relief of Jose H. 

Kates; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 1825. A bill relating to the sale or loan 
of certain indecent material to minors in 
the District of Columbia, and to the admis- 
sion of such minors to certain motion pic- 
tures, shows, and other presentations; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BREWSTER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

S. 1826. A bill relating to the conservation 
of natural resources upon lands of the United 
States and amending certain provisions of 
the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act and 
the Mineral Leasing Act; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GORE: 

S. 1827. A bill to revise the Federal elec- 
tion laws to prevent corrupt practices in 
Federal elections, to establish a method for 
the public financing of campaigns of candi- 
dates for Federal office, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Gore when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JACKSON; 

S. 1828. A bill for the relief of Susan Eliza- 
beth (Cho) Long; and 

S. 1829. A bill for the relief of Lisa Marie 
(Kim) Long; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 1830. A bill to donate to the Minnesota 
Chippewa Tribe, White Earth Indian Res- 
ervation, some submarginal lands of the 
United States, and to make such lands parts 
of the reservation involved; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MONDALE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLARK (for himself and Mr. 
Scott) : 

S. 1881. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide by law for naval dis- 
tricts and the location of naval district head- 
quarters, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLARK when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JACKSON (by request) : 

S. 1832. A bill to amend the Enabling Acts 
of the States of New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Hawaii with respect to enforcement of trust 
provisions; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 1833. A bill for the relief of Kya Haw 
Chang, Ho Kam Chung, Doa Hsun Gen (also 
known as Tao Jin Kan), Hao Tung Lo, Lau 
Fuk Luk, and Tsui Yung; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 1834. A bill to amend the Federal Power 
Act so as to require Federal Power Commis- 
sion authority for the construction, exten- 
sion, or operation of certain facilities for the 
transmission of electric energy in interstate 
commerce; and 

S. 1835. A bill to amend the Federal Power 
Act so as to require Federal Power Commis- 
sion authority for the construction, exten- 
sion, or operation of certain facilities for the 
transmission of electric energy in interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Mercatr when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der separate headings.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request) : 

S. 1836. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a Commissioner General for U.S. 
participation in the Japanese World Exposi- 
tion, Osaka, 1970, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 1837. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Department under which 
the U.S. Coast Guard is operating to cause 
the vessel Northwind, owned by Wallace P. 
Smith, Jr., of Centreville, Md., to be docu- 
mented as a vessel of the United States with 
coastwise privileges; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (for 
Mr. SPARKMAN) : 

S. 1838. A bill for the relief of the Winston 
County Board of Education, Winston County, 
Ala.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCCARTHY: 

S. 1839. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 with regard to the income, 
estate, and gift tax treatment of certain 
transfers of property to the widows, heirs, or 
donees of public school teachers; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance; and 

S. 1840. A bill to amend the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 in order to au- 
thorize institutes for elementary and séc- 
ondary school teachers of classical languages; 
tó the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

S. 1841. A bill for the relief of Arthur 
Anderson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 
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By Mr. MONRONEY (for himself and 
Mr. Harris) : 

S. 1842. A bill to name the authorized lock 
and dam numbered 18 on the Verdigris River 
in Oklahoma and the lake created thereby 
for Newt Graham; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MONRONEY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. BAYH, 
Mr. Hruska, Mr. Fone, Mr. BARTLETT, 
Mr. MunDT, Mr. HATFIELD, and Mr. 
Fannin): 

S. 1843. A bill to establish rights for in- 
dividuals in their relations with Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes; and 

S. 1844. A bill to protect the constitutional 
rights of certain citizens and directing the 
Secretary of the Interior to recommend to 
the Congress a model code governing the 
administration of justice by courts of In- 
dian offenses on Indian reservations; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ervin when he in- 
troduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. BAYH, 
Mr. Hruska, Mr. Fone, Mr. BARTLETT, 
and Mr. FANNIN) : 

S. 1845. A bill to protect the constitutional 
rights of certain individuals; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ervin when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. BAYH, 
Mr. Hruska, Mr. Fone, Mr. BARTLETT, 
Mr. HATFIELD, and Mr. FANNIN): 

S. 1846. A bill relating to offenses com- 
mitted within Indian country; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ervin when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. BAYH, 
Mr. HRUSKA, Mr. Fone, Mr. BARTLETT, 
Mr. Munor, Mr. HATFIELD, and Mr. 
FANNIN) : 

S. 1847. A bill relating to the employment 
by certain Indians of legal counsel; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ervin when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HARRIS (for himself and Mr. 
MONRONEY) : 

S. 1848. A bill to provide that the United 
States shall hold certain Chilocco Indian 
School lands at Chilocco, Okla., in trust for 
the Cherokee Nation upon payment by the 
Cherokee Nation of $3.75 per acre to the 
Federal Government; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Harris when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 1849. A bill to require that a portion of 
Government parking facilities at national 
monuments and memorials and Government 
buildings be reserved for use by visitors con- 
fined to wheelchairs; to the Committee on 
Public Works; and 

S. 1850. A bill to incorporate the Paralyzed 
Veterans of America; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (for himself and Mr. 
PERCY): 

S. 1851. A bill to amend the River and 
Harbor Act of 1958 to authorize the appro- 
priation of $10 million for the repair and 
modification of certain structures along the 
Illinois and Mississippi Canal in the State of 
Illinois; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 1852. A bill for the relief of Jette Ann 
Zeeberg Kelley; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. BAYH, 
Mr. Hruska, Mr. Fone, Mr. BARTLETT, 
Mr. Munot, Mr. HATFIELD, and Mr. 
FANNIN) : 

S. J. Res. 87. Joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to prepare and revise certain materials re- 
lated to Indians in order that their constitu- 
tional rights might be fully protected; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ervin when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


SOURCES OF ALASKA” 


Mr. GRUENING submitted the follow- 
ing coneurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
30), which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
sentatives concurring), That two thousand 
copies of the committee print entitled Min- 
eral and Water Resources of Alaska,” prepared 
by the United States Geological Survey and 
the State of Alaska Department of Natural 
Resources, be reprinted with illustrations for 
the Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


RESOLUTIONS 


COMMEMORATION OF 225TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE CITY OF BETH- 
LEHEM, PA. 


Mr. CLARK submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 129) commemorating 
the 225th anniversary of the city of 
Bethlehem, Pa., which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 


S. Res, 129 


Whereas the city of Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania, was founded on Christmas Eve of 
1741 during religious services in a stable on 
the north bank of the Lehigh River; 

Whereas Bethlehem was incorporated as a 
city upon the merger of the original Bor- 
oughs of Bethlehem, West Bethlehem, and 
South Bethlehem on July 17, 1917; 

Whereas 1967 has been designated as the 
period to commemorate these dual anni- 
versaries—the two hundred twenty-fifth 
year of Bethlehem’s founding and the 
fiftieth year of its incorporation; and 

Whereas throughout this year these mile- 
stones in Bethlehem’s rich history will be 
observed with public ceremonies, parades, 
concerts, and other activities recalling the 
historic, religious, educational, and cultural 
heritage and achievements of the commu- 
nity: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the United States Senate 
extends its greetings and felicitations to the 
citizens of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, on the 
occasion of the two hundred twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the community’s founding 
and the fiftieth anniversary of its incorpora- 
tion as a city, and the United States Senate 
further expresses its appreciation for the 
distinctive services rendered to the Nation by 
the citizens of Bethlehem during these 
many years. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
Mr. LONG of Missouri submitted a 


resolution (S. Res. 130) to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on the 
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Judiciary, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Lone of Mis- 
souri, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 


LEGISLATION PROPOSED TO PRO- 
TECT JUVENILES FROM OBSCEN- 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr, President, a re- 
cent column in the Washington Star 
dealt with the Supreme Court’s decisions 
on. obscenity. The author, Dana Bullen, 
concluded that the holdings in the Red- 
rup cases 2 weeks ago may be “pointing 
the only way out of the obscenity 
swamp.” 

I do not claim to be a constitutional 
scholar, and I therefore am not in a po- 
sition to comment on the merits of the 
Court’s decision in those cases. But my 
reading of the opinion indicates to me 
that the Court would uphold a carefully 
drawn statute aimed at keeping por- 
nography out of the hands of juveniles. 
Mr. Bullen’s column indicates his agree- 
ment with this view. 

I am therefore sending to the desk a 
bill which would make it a criminal of- 
fense—punishable by a $5,000 fine or up 
to a year in jail—to sell certain materials 
to juveniles under the age of 18 in the 
District of Columbia. It would also be a 
crime to admit minors to certain types 
of motion pictures. 

One of the constitutional problems in- 
volved in earlier statutes has been vague- 
ness. I have attempted to meet that prob- 
lem by modeling my legislation on the 
New York statute, which enumerates 
specified materials which may not be sold 
to minors. 

My bill would therefore prohibit the 
sale to minors of pictures, photographs, 
films, books, or recordings which depict 
nudity, sexual conduct, or sado- 
masochistic abuse, and which are harm- 
ful to minors. Such material would be 
deemed harmful to minors if it pre- 
dominantly appeals to the prurient in- 
terest of minors, is patently offensive for 
minors, and contains no redeeming social 
value for minors. 

Mr. President, the law I propose would 
not solve the entire problem of obscenity. 
It would enable the prosecution and con- 
viction of smut peddlers who victimize 
our young people. And when I say “young 
people,” I mean the youth of the Dis- 
trict and of Maryland and of Virginia 
who come into Washington and buy this 
filth as easily as bubble gum. 

This law provides a relatively clear- 
cut standard of what can or cannot be 
sold to minors. Textbooks and similar 
materials, of course, would not be af- 
fected by the statute. But the cheap nov- 
els which cater to the lust and curiosity 
of children—these would be kept out of 
young hands and immature minds. And 
I believe that a couple of convictions 
would make booksellers quite careful 
about what they sell to children. 

Mr. President, I believe that the Gov- 
ernment should be very careful about 
acting as a censor for the public. But I 
believe—and apparently the Supreme 
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Court believes—that there is a legitimate 
reason for us to protect our youth from 
pornography. That is the sole, specific 
purpose of my bill. I hope that the Dis- 
trict Committee will take action soon on 
this proposed legislation; and if and 
when it is upheld in the courts, as I pre- 
dict it will, it may become a model for 
similar legislation in cities across the 
country. 

I send this measure to the desk, and 
ask that it be appropriately referred; 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
article by Dana Bullen be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the arti- 
cle will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1825) relating to the sale 
or loan of certain indecent material to 
minors in the District of Columbia, and 
to the admission of such minors to cer- 
tain motion pictures, shows, and other 
presentations, introduced by Mr. Brew- 
STER, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

The article is as follows: 

{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
May 19, 1967] 
BLUEPRINT FOR ATTACK ON SMUT 
(By Dana Bullen) 

One of the problems with the Supreme 
Court's latest ruling on obscenity is its ap- 
parent ambivalence. 

The unsigned opinion permitted sale of 
a batch of “girlie” magazines, thus radiating 
uncertainty over what the general obscenity 
standard should be. But the court also blue- 
printed how to attack smut peddlers. 

This makes it difficult for Congress to know 
how to respond. So, as might be expected in 
so perplexing a field, it is charging off in 
both directions, 

Take the confusion over a general obscen- 
ity standard first. 

After seven months of studying the cases 
before it, the nation’s highest court wound 
up issuing a brief decision that laid out the 
various obscenity standards favored by in- 
dividual justices but left it to the reader 
to guess which one the court actually ap- 
plied. 

Some critics saw this part of the decision 
as the final proof that the justices should 
either get cracking or quit the obscenity field 
entirely, leaving it to local juries or perhaps 
Congress to determine what should be done. 

In the Senate, Karl Mundt, RS. D., for ex- 
ample, quickly sought and won backing for 
& bill to set up a national obscenity commis- 
sion. 

“We are still trying to swim in a swamp,” 
said Mundt, “because clear-cut legal guide- 
lines are lacking.” 

His bill which the Senate approved just 
three days after the high court’s May 9 rul- 
ing, calls for creation of a 20-member body 
to which the President would appoint gov- 
ernment officials, ministers, a prominent 
librarian, media and publishing representa- 
tives and members of the law enforcement 
community. 

The commission, likely to become em- 
broiled in controversy if it ever flexes much 
of its proposed muscle, would be able to hold 
hearings, subpoena witnesses and develop 
legislative recommendations. 

In past years, similar measures have 
cleared the Senate only to die in the House, 
largely because of the opposition of Harlem 
Democrat Adam Clayton Powell. Prospects in 
the House this year, where Rep. Dominick 
Daniels, D-N.J., is pressing such a measure, 
reportedly are better. 
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So much for the initial congressional re- 
action to the apparent confusion among the 
justices over an obscenity standard. What 
about the rest of the opinion? 

In a paragraph that some critics of the 
court’s action seem to have overlooked, the 
justices appeared also to be strongly hint- 
ing that there are at least three situations 
in which states can go ahead in fighting 
smut. 

Specifically, the court seemed favorably 
disposed toward carefully drafted laws to 
shield juveniles and laws designed to pro- 
tect unwilling persons from having offensive 
material thrust at them. It also seemed op- 
posed to the type of “pandering” that figured 
in last term’s Ginzberg case. 

Measures to shield juveniles without ban- 
ning items from adults, in fact, actually have 
been suggested in recent years by a number 
of members of the present court, as well as, 
other constitutional law authorities. 

Sen. Daniel Brewster, D-Md., on May 10 
proposed a congressional response to this 
part of the court’s ruling. 

Drawing a line between sales to adults and 
youths, Brewster suggested enactment of a 
federal law to make it a criminal offense 
to sell specified items to minors in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under the age of 18. 

“This material can be bought by young- 
sters as easily as bubble gum,” said Brew- 
ster. “As we keep alcohol out of the hand 
of our young people, we can also keep 
pornography out of their hands.” 

Some states already have such laws, and 
the Supreme Court last Monday agreed to 
hear arguments next fall on a Texas case 
involving state power to rate movies “not 
suitable for minors.” 

If the justices follow their own lead and 
uphold this restriction, the constitutional 
road will be clear for safe-guards for youth 
that do not infringe an adult’s choice of 
what he will view or read. 

On the further point of safeguarding un- 
willing recipients of objectional material, a 
bill already has been introduced by Sen. 
Thomas J. Dodd, D-Conn., to permit postal 
authorities to order cessation of mailings to 
complaining parties. 

Taken together, the Brewster bill and the 
Dodd bill then would cover much of the 
ground indicated by the high court as ap- 
propriate for anti-obscenity legislation. 

It could be that if these two problems can 
be solved, many of the persons most vocal 
in favor of anti-smut measures will want to 
take a second look at whether, indeed, too 
much else really is needed. 

There is just a chance that the latest 
Supreme Court decision, rather than taking 
us deeper into the obscenity “swamp,” may 
be pointing the only way out of it. 


THE IMPROPER INFLUENCE OF 
MONEY ON THE BALLOT BOX 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the safe- 
guarding of the ballot box from the im- 
proper influence of money requires 
early consideration and effective action 
during this session of the Congress. The 
recent debate in the Senate has gen- 
erated an awareness both among Mem- 
bers of the Congress and the general 
public of the seriousness of the problem 
and of the urgent need for remedial 
action. 

Only a comprehensive bill will resolve 
effectively the problems associated with 
the financing of campaigns for Federal 
office. The legitimate costs of election 
campaigns in our modern society have 
skyrocketed. Under present law, there 
are, for all practical purposes, no effec- 
tive regulations whatever limiting the 
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amounts that can be contributed, the 
amounts that can be spent or how and 
where such amounts are spent. More- 
over, there are no effective provisions for 
timely public disclosure of how much 
was spent, the purposes for which it was 
spent, or where it came from. 

Yet, the election of public officials is 
the most important single act in our 
self-governing society. Our objective 
must be to assure to the maximum de- 
gree that the outcome of election con- 
tests reflects the free will of the elec- 
torate without undue influence arising 
from the improper or excessive use of 
money. It is now my considered view 
that the election process is so vital to 
our form of government, and yet so en- 
dangered by current political practices, 
that full public financing of campaign 
costs is warranted for those qualified 
candidates who elect to forgo private 
subsidy. Candidates for Federal elective 
office should be able to go public,” so 
to speak, by certifying that they have 
neither received nor will accept any pri- 
vate political subsidy and that their sole 
objective, if elected, will be to promote 
the public interest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may be permitted 
to continue for an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I now in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which deals with this subject. 

Title I of the bill rewrites existing law 
relative to private campaign contribu- 
tions. It places effective limits upon the 
amount that can be spent in a campaign, 
and the amount that can be contributed 
by an individual to candidates for Fed- 
eral office. It provides, also, for timely 
disclosure of the source and use of cam- 
paign funds, This portion of the bill cov- 
ers both primary and general elections. 

Title II of the bill authorizes public 
financing by direct appropriations to re- 
imburse legitimate campaign expendi- 
tures in general or special elections for 
Federal office. It includes both the presi- 
dential and congressional campaigns. 

In my view, any approach which cov- 
ers only the presidential campaign—or, 
conversely, only congressional cam- 
paigns—will not resolve the problem. A 
piecemeal approach will merely com- 
pound the potential evil arising from 
money in elections in the segment of the 
election process not covered. This pro- 
vision of the bill requires that candidates 
of major parties must elect whether to 
rely entirely upon public financing or 
entirely upon private financing; the 
choice would be clear cut: to seek public 
office at public expense or to depend 
upon private campaign financing. 

Mr. President, the Senate spent weeks 
considering repeal of the Presidential 
Campaign Act of 1966. 

Repeal of this law is but half the bat- 
tle. Remedial action is urgent. There is 
a degree of accepted and tolerated cor- 
ruption inherent in our system of pri- 
vate subsidy of political campaigns, With 
the skyrocketing cost of campaigns, 
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growing complexities of our economy, 

ever-widening discretionary power in 

Government, and so forth, the area of 

tolerated corruption is rapidly spreading 

and, in my considered opinion, consti- 
tutes a grave danger to our system of 
self-government. 

Candidates for Federal elective office 
should be afforded an opportunity to 
make a sharp break with present politi- 
cal practices. The candidates, from whom 
Federal elective officials are chosen, are, 
in my view, the keymen in this political 
equation. Upon them and upon their 
dedication to the public interest we must 
rely—and we can only rely. It is for 
them, then, that we should provide both 
the firm protection and requirement of 
law and also an opportunity to break out 
of the current circle of vicious and dan- 
gerous political practices. 

Title II of the bill also provides for 
limited tax deductions for private con- 
tributions to candidates for Federal office 
who choose to run for office on a private 
subsidy or personal expenditure basis. 
This provision of the bill would facilitate 
the financing of primary campaigns and 
general election campaigns for those 
candidates eligible to accept private 
financing. 

Title III of the bill directs the Federal 
Communications Commission, after ap- 
propriate hearing and notice, to develop 
and promulgate regulations which would 
require licensees of commercial radio and 
television stations, as a condition for is- 
suance or renewal of a license, to make 
available without charge and on an equi- 
table and fair basis broadcast time for 
candidates for election to Federal office. 

I have prepared an analysis of my bill 
which explains in somewhat greater de- 
tail its major provisions. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the anal- 
ysis will be printed in the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 1827) to revise the Federal 
election laws to prevent corrupt prac- 
tices in Federal elections, to establish a 
method for the public financing of cam- 
paigns of candidates for Federal office, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Gore, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

The analysis is as follows: 

ANALYSIS OF A BILL INTRODUCED BY SENATOR 
ALBERT GORE DEALING WITH THE FINANCING 
OF FEDERAL ELECTION CAMPAIGNS 
The bill deals with the major aspects of the 

financing of election campaigns for federal 

offices including the Presidency and Vice 

Presidency, Senators, and members of the 

House of Representatives. 

It amends existing law relative to limi- 
tations on expenditures, limitations on con- 
tributions and public disclosure of the source 
and use of privately raised campaign funds. 

It provides for public financing of election 
campaign expenditures under specified con- 
ditions by direct appropriations from the 
United States Treasury. 

It authorizes federal tax deductions under 
specified circumstances for private campaign 
contributions. 

Finally, it directs the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to develop regulations to 
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require that commercial radio and television 
stations make available without charge 
broadcast time for candidates for federal of- 
fice. 


TITLE I, LIMITS ON CONTRIBUTIONS AND 
EXPENDITURES 


A. Limits on expenditures in a campaign 
are established. A candidate may spend no 
more than amount determined by multiply- 
ing 20¢ by the number of votes cast for all 
candidates in the preceding election for the 
office in question. In the case of the Presi- 
dency, this would limit expenditures to ap- 
proximately $14 million for each candidate 
in the 1968 election. The bill provides, in the 
case of the Presidential campaign, that ex- 
penditures by the candidate and national po- 
litical committees supporting him would be 
limited to one-half the total sum avallable, 
with the other half to be expended by po- 
litical committees supporting the candidate 
within a state. 

B. The bill imposes upon the candidate re- 
sponsibility (for the purposes of inclusion 
within the total) for expenditures made by 
committee which he authorizes to support his 
candidacy. Committees not authorized by a 
candidate to support him would be limited 
to expenditures of $1,000. 

O. An effective limit is placed upon politi- 
cal contributions by an individual. No indi- 
vidual could legally contribute more than 
$1,000 to candidates for federal office in any 
calendar year. Within this total, contribu- 
tions by individuals to candidates for Con- 
gressional office in states other than that of 
the contributor’s legal residence are limited 
to $250. 

D. The requirements for reporting contri- 
butions and expenditures are expanded. Can- 
didates and committees would be required 
to file timely reports of contributions re- 
ceived and expenditures made, such reports 
to be filed with the Comptroller General of 
the United States. Candidates for the Senate 
and House and committees supporting them 
would also be required to file reports with the 
Clerk of the United States District Court. 
Reports would be available for public inspec- 
tion. 


TITLE II (A). PUBLIC FUNDS FOR “PUBLIC” 
CANDIDATES 


Title II authorizes public financing for fed- 
eral elections by direct appropriations. Such 
financing would be available only for general 
or special elections. Candidates who are nom- 
inees of major political parties, in order to 
be eligible to receive federal funds, would be 
required to elect to forgo any private con- 
tributions whatever in the financing of their 
campaigns. 

Other major provisions of Title II are as 
follows: 

A, Eligibility: Candidates for President and 
Vice President must be qualified in a suffi- 
cient number of states whose combined elec- 
toral vote would be sufficient for election. 
Congressional candidates must be qualified 
according to the laws of the states in which 
they are running, with their names on the 
ballot, 

B. Candidates who are nominees of major 
political parties (a party whose candidate 
received 20% of the vote in the preceding 
election for the office in question) would be 
entitled to receive reimbursement for ex- 
penditures equal to 20¢ multiplied by the 
total number of votes cast for all candidates 
for the office in question in the preceding 
election. 

Candidates who are nominees of minor 
political parties (a party whose candidate 
received as much as 5 percent but less than 
20 percent in the preceding election for said 
office) would be entitled to receive reimburse- 
ment for expenditures equal to 40 cents 
multiplied by the mumber of votes received 
by the candidate of said minor party in the 
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preceding election, or, if higher, an amount 
determined in accordance with the next 
ph. 

Candidates who are nominees of political 
parties which did not have a candidate in 
the preceding election, and qualified in- 
dependent candidates will be entitled to re- 
ceive retroactive reimbursement for cam- 
paign expenditures equal to 40 cents mul- 
tiplied by the number of votes received by 
such candidate in the current election, pro- 
viding said candidate receives 5 percent of 
the vote cast in the current election. 

C. Public funds would be available for 
reimbursement only of legitimate campaign 
expenditures for purposes not prohibited by 
either federal or state law. Reimbursement 
would be allowed only for expenditures in- 
curred within 75 days before the election and 
30 days after the election. 

D. In the case of the Presidential election, 
reimbursable expenditures by the candidate 
and national political committees authorized 
by him would be limited to one-half the 
total sum available as is the case of privately 
financed campaigns as provided in Title I. 

E. Appropriate provisions are included for 
certification of expenditures, audit, etc., by 
the Comptroller General. 


TITLE II(B). TAX DEDUCTION FOR PRIVATE 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


A. Tax deduction for political contribu- 
tions would be limited to 50 percent of ag- 
gregate contributions during a calendar year 
up to a maximum of $100 of such contribu- 

ons. 

B. To be eligible, contributions would have 
to be made to candidates for federal office 
who are eligible to receive them. 


TITLE III. CIVIC RESERVATION OF TV-RADIO TIME 


The Federal Communications Commission, 
after appropriate notice and hearings, is di- 
rected to promulgate regulations requiring 
licensees of commercial radio and television 
stations, as a condition of issuance or re- 
newal of their license, to make available 
without charge on a fair and equitable basis 
broadcast time to candidates for federal of- 
fice in general and special elections. 


MINNESOTA CHIPPEWA TRIBE, 
ae EARTH INDIAN RESERVA- 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, legisla- 
tion to restore to the Minnesota Chip- 
pewa Tribe, White Earth Reservation, 
certain submarginal lands of the United 
States, and to make such lands part of 
the reservation. 

This bill declares that the United 
States presently holds title to certain 
submarginal lands in trust for the Min- 
nesota Chippewa Tribe and makes these 
lands a part of the existing reservation. 
These properties consist of approxi- 
mately 28,700 acres purchased by the 
Federal Government during the mid- 
1930’s under title II of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. The lands were 
so acquired in order to retire them from 
private ownership, to correct maladjust- 
ments in land use, and with the expecta- 
tion that they would be made available 
for tribal use. 

Mr. President, these lands were orig- 
inally owned by the Minnesota Chippe- 
wa Tribe, but they were allotted under 
the allotment act and subsequently 
passed from Indian ownership. The Gov- 
ernment acquired the lands at a cost of 
$175,664. In 1963, when similar legisla- 
tion was introduced in the Congress, their 
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market value was placed at $474,000 by 
appropriate governmental agencies. 

Legislation has already been enacted, 
Mr. President, restoring property simi- 
larly to the Seminoles of Florida, and to 
the Pueblos and other Indian groupings 
in New Mexico. I am, therefore, most 
hopeful that this legislation will reecive 
favorable consideration during the pres- 
ent session. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of this proposal be printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks, along 
with the text of Resolution No. 50-67, 
adopted by the Minnesota Chippewa 
Tribal Executive Committee on January 
13 of this year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and resolution will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1830) to donate to the 
Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, White Earth 
Indian Reservation, some submarginal 
lands of the United States, and to make 
such lands parts of the reservation in- 
volved, introduced by Mr. MONDALE, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

S. 1830 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all of 
the right, title, and interest of the United 
States of America in the lands, and the 
improvements thereon, that were acquired 
under title II of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act of June 16, 1933 (48 Stat. 200), 
the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
April 8, 1935 (49 Stat. 115), and section 55 
of the Act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 750, 
781), and that are now under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of the Interior for 
the administration for the benefit of the 
Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, White Earth 
Reservation, are hereby declared to be held 
by the United States in trust for this Indian 
tribe, and the lands shall be parts of the 
reservation heretofore established for the 
tribe. 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this Act shall deprive 
any person of any right of possession, con- 
tract right, interest, or title he may have 
in the land involved. 

Sec. 3. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with 
the provisions of section 2 of the Act of 
August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent 
to which the value of the title conveyed by 
this Act should or should not be set off 
against any claim against the United States 
determined by the Commission. 


The resolution presented by Mr. 

MONDALE is as follows: 
RESOLUTION No. 50-67 

Whereas submarginal lands, comprising 
28,717.81 acres within the consolidation area 
of the White Earth Reservation were pur- 
chased under authority of Title II of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act of June 16, 
1933, (48 Stat. 200) and subsequent acts with 
the expectation that they would be held for 
Indian use; and 

Whereas administrative jurisdiction over 
these lands was transferred by Executive Or- 
der No. 7868 dated April 15, 1938, from the 
Department of Agriculture to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, to be administered 
through the Commissioner of Indian Affairs; 
and 


Whereas Washington Office letter dated 
May 26, 1938, to the Superintendent advising 
of this transfer reads in part as follows: 
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“The title to these lands is taken in the 
name of the United States, and they will not 
become the property of the Indian tribe, for 
whose use they were purchased, until Con- 
gressional action is obtained specifically 
transferring such title. However, the lands 
listed in the Executive Order falling under 
your jurisdiction should from the standpoint 
of administration be treated as though they 
were tribal lands and any use thereof should 
be taken up with the tribal council in ac- 
cordance with the practice now prevailing;” 
and 

Whereas certain tribal expenditures in- 
volving lands help produce monetary returns 
in which the tribe does not participate since 
the revenues are deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States; and 

Whereas a certain loss to the Tribe results 
in efforts spent by Bureau Officials in their 
administration of the submarginal lands in 
that such efforts could otherwise pertain 
more specifically to tribal matters; and the 
tribal land on the White Earth Reservation 
is less than the submarginal land area; and 

Whereas these submarginal and tribal 
lands, with few exceptions, are best suited 
for the growing of forest crops; and 

Whereas the Minnesota Agency has pre- 
pared a management plan being used as 
a guide for managing the tribal and sub- 
marginal land timber resource; and 

Whereas about 25,000 cords of forest prod- 
ucts with a stumpage value of over $30,000 
was harvested under this plan in 1966, with 
over half of the receipts going to the United 
States Treasury since most of the volume 
was harvested from the submarginal lands; 
and 

Whereas a significant phase of forest man- 
agement in this area is to eventually convert 
the present low-valued forest cover to a 
higher valued cover which the land originally 
supported; and 

Whereas the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe 
uses 25% of its stumpage returns for re- 
forestation purposes on tribal lands; and 

Whereas funds are not normally available 
for reforestation purposes on the submar- 
ginal lands, and for the 30 years this land 
has been in dispute only a negligible amount 
has been invested thereon for this purpose: 
and 

Whereas since the majority of tribal lands 
on the White Earth Reservation are inter- 
mingled with the submarginal lands they 
are an important contribution to the econ- 
omy of the Reseravtion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Bureau be requested to 
take immediate renewed action to have Con- 
gress enact legislation to have the United 
States hold the submarginal lands on the 
White Earth Reservation in trust for the 
Minnesota Chippewa Tribe. 


MAINTAINING PRESENT NAVAL 
DISTRICTS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
maintain present naval districts. My col- 
league from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] 
joins in cosponsoring this measure. 

Mr. President, in January the city of 
Philadelphia and the Delaware Valley 
were shocked when the very able Secre- 
tary of Defense announced plans to con- 
solidate the headquarters for the 4th 
Naval District with the 5th Naval Dis- 
trict into a new district with the new 
headquarters to be located at Norfolk. 

The day after this announcement, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer in an editorial 
said: 

With all due respect for Norfolk, which 


also has gallant traditions as a Navy town, 
Philadelphia has just claim to be the site of 
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District headquarters on the basis of history, 
seniority and service. 


As my colleague said in remarks at the 
e: 


As the birthplace of the U.S. Navy, Phila- 
delphla, I believe, is at least entitled to a 
hearing in this matter. 


Unfortunately, there was no hearing 
or other consideration in this matter. 
Inquiries which Members of Congress, 
including myself, addressed to the De- 
fense Department received little re- 
sponse. 

In response to my inquiry the Defense 
Department said: 

It is anticipated that consolidation of the 
naval districts will result in a reduction of 
overall operating costs and increase the flexi- 
bility in utilizing available personnel. 


Certainly no Member of this body will 
condone the maintenance of inefficiency 
and costly operations. In the Philadel- 
phia headquarters there have been 119 
civilians and military personnel. Their 
jurisdiction includes Pennsylvania, 
southern New Jersey, Delaware, and 
Ohio. It is not my purpose to propose a 
shift from Norfolk to Philadelphia. 
Rather, in the interest of efficiency and 
economy, the present districts which 
have jurisdiction over naval affairs in 
nearby areas, should be maintained. 
These headquarters are not large units, 
but they are important. It should be clear 
that any consolidation would result in 
increased costs for travel and commu- 
nication, which the computer at the 
Pentagon has not yet divulged. 

I am informed that the House is con- 
sidering similar action through a provi- 
sion in the military construction bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, will be 
printed in the Recorp, as requested by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The bill (S. 1831) to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide by law 
for naval districts and the location of 
naval district headquarters, and for oth- 
er purposes, introduced by Mr. CLARK (for 
himself and Mr. Scott), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 1831 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 10 
of the United States Code is amended by 
adding after chapter 513 a new chapter as 
follows: 

“CHAPTER 514,—NAVAL DISTRICTS 
“Sec. 5171. Naval districts; headquarters; 
grade of commandants of naval 
districts 
“$ 5171. Naval districts; headquarters; grade 
of commandants of naval districts; 

“(a) There shall be within the organiza- 
tion of the Department of the Navy fifteen 
Naval districts. The States or portions of 
such States served by each naval district 
shall be prescribed by the President. Each 
naval district shall be served by a headquar- 
ters and the location of the headquarters for 
each naval district shall be as follows: 
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Eighth Naval Distriett 
Ninth Naval Distriet „„ 
r c ae S eee oe 
Eleventh Naval District 
Twelfth Naval District 
Thirteenth Naval District 


Fourteenth Naval District. 


Fifteenth Naval District 
Seventeenth Naval District 
District of Columbia Naval District 


“(b) The Secretary of the Navy shall de- 
tail an officer of the Navy not below the 
grade of rear admiral as commandant of 
each of the naval districts provided for under 
subsection (a) of this section.” 

Sec. 2. The chapter analysis of part I of 
subtitle C of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by adding immediately below 


“513. Bureaus; Office of the Judge 
Advocate General; Office of 
Naval Researcegn 5131” 

the following: 

“514. Naval Districts 5171”. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the 4th 
Naval District, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, has been ordered consoli- 
dated with the 5th Naval District, which 
would have its headquarters at Norfolk. 

This move could mean a serious cur- 
tailment of work at the Philadelphia 
Naval Shipyard and a heavy loss in jobs. 
The Federal Government and the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania have built 
up valuable facilities and skills at the 
Philadelphia Naval Shipyard and other 
naval installations in the area. I believe 
these valuable human and material re- 
sources must be preserved in the inter- 
est of national security, especially since 
we are so heavily committed in Vietnam. 

In order to insure the continued func- 
tioning of these facilities, I have co- 
sponsored legislation designed to prevent 
the consolidation. 

It provides by law the number of naval 
districts and the location of naval dis- 
trict headquarters. There would be 15 
naval districts with headquarters in the 
following cities: Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N.Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, 
Va.; Charleston, S.C.; New Orleans, La.; 
Great Lakes, Hl.; San Juan, P.R.; San 
Diego, Calif.; San Francisco, Calif.; 
Seattle, Wash.; Pearl Harbor, Hawaii; 
Balboa, Panama Canal Zone; Kodiak, 
Alaska; and Washington, D.C. 

Each district would be under command 
of an officer not below the grade of rear 
admiral, 


AMENDING THE STATEHOOD EN- 
ABLING ACTS OF NEW MEXICO, 
ARIZONA, AND HAWAII 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk, for appropriate reference, a 
bill I am introducing, by request, which 
would amend the Statehood Enabling 
Acts of New Mexico, Arizona, and Hawaii. 
This measure was drafted and submitted 
by the Department of Justice. 

The Statehood Enabling Acts which 
are the subject of this proposed legisla- 
tion impose responsibilities on the At- 
torney General of the United States for 
enforcement of certain trusts with re- 
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spect to public lands granted to the 
States. This Federal enforcement respon- 
sibility is in addition to, and does not 
supplant, the enforcement responsibili- 
ties of the States. 

Attorney General Ramsey Clark is of 
the opinion that the three States and 
their people are competent to look after 
their own enforcement responsibilities 
without sharing such responsibility with 
a Federal officer. Therefore, he recom- 
mends that the particular provisions of 
the Statehood Enabling Acts which deal 
with Federal enforcement over the trust 
provisions of the State lands be deleted. 

The Interior Committee will hold pub- 
lic hearings on these measures, and I 
ask, Mr. President, unanimous consent 
that the text of the proposed legislation 
and the letter of transmittal from At- 
torney General Clark be printed at this 
point in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1832) to amend the En- 
abling Acts of the States of New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Hawaii with respect to en- 
forcement of trust provisions, introduced 
by Mr. Jackson, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act of June 20, 1910 (36 Stat. 557) entitled 
“An Act to enable the people of New Mexico 
to form a constitution and State government 
and be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States; and to en- 
able the people of Arizona to form a con- 
stitution and State government and be ad- 
mitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States”, is amended by 
deleting the next to last paragraphs of sec- 
tions 10 and 28. 

Sec. 2. Section 5(f) of the Act of March 18, 
1959 (73 Stat. 4) entitled “An Act to provide 
for the admission of the State of Hawaii into 
the Union”, is amended by deleting: “, and 
their use for any other object shall constitute 
a breach of trust for which suit may be 
brought by the United States“. 


The letter presented by Mr. JACKSON 

is as follows: 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., May 9, 1967. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT; Enclosed for 
your consideration and appropriate refer- 
ence is a proposed bill “To amend the En- 
abling Acts of the States of New Mexico, 
Arizona and Hawaii with respect to enforce- 
ment of trust provisions.” 
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Two sections of the Enabling Act of the 
States of New Mexico and Arizona (Act of 
June 20, 1910; 36 Stat. 557), sections 10 and 
28, establish conditions under which the 
States may dispose of lands granted in trust 
for support of public schools and other pur- 
poses. The trust lands are not to be sold or 
leased except to the highest bidder at public 
auction in accordance with rules specified 
in the Act; and a permanent segregated 
fund is to be established by the State treas- 
urer to keep all proceeds and rents derived 
from the lands. Any sale, lease, conveyance, 
or contract concerning any of the lands 
granted, or the use or the products thereof, 
if not made in substantial conformity with 
the provisions of the Act is to be null and 
void. The sections each include a provision 
for enforcement of the trust by the United 
States, which provision would be abrogated 
by the proposed legislation, It reads as 
follows: 

“It shall be the duty of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States to prosecute in the 
name of the United States and its courts 
such proceedings at law or in equity as may 
from time to time be necessary and appro- 
priate to enforce the provisions hereof rela- 
tive to the application and disposition of the 
said lands and the products thereof and the 
funds derived therefrom.” 

The duty imposed upon the Attorney Gen- 
eral is not in lieu of state enforcement for 
the Act provides that “nothing herein con- 
tained shall be taken as in limitation of the 
power of the State or any citizen thereof to 
enforce this Act.” 

The duty imposed on the Attorney General 
by the Act of 1910 was intended to prevent 
recurrence of abuses by territorial officials 
and others in disposing of timber lands 
granted to the Territory of New Mexico by 
the Act of June 21, 1898. The Department of 
Justice knows of no present national inter- 
est which requires or justifies the continued 
supervision by a Federal officer of the actions 
of state officers of New Mexico and Arizona 
in the disposition of public lands and funds, 
and recommends that the responsibility to 
enforce the trusts provisions should be left 
to the States and their citizens. 

Section 5(f) of the Enabling Act of the 
State of Hawaii (Act of March 18, 1959; 73 
Stat. 4, 6) provides as to lands granted in 
trust: 

“Such lands proceeds and income shall be 

and disposed of .. . in such manner 
as the Constitution and laws of said State 
may provide, and their use for any other 
object shall constitute a breach of trust for 
which suit may be brought by the United 
States.” 

The provision apparently contemplates an 
action for the enforcement of the trust simi- 
lar to that provided for in the Enabling Act 
for New Mexico and Arizona, and I recom- 
mend that it be repealed so as to leave the 
management of its lands within the control 
of the State. The italicized words would be 
deleted by section 2 of the proposed legis- 
lation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this legislation from the standpoint of the 
Administration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
RAMSEY CLARK, 
Attorney General. 


FPC REGULATION OF HIGH-VOLT- 
AGE TRANSMISSION LINES 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, two bills 
which would amend section 202 of the 
Federal Power Act and authorize the 
Federal Power Commission to regulate 
extra-high-voltage transmission. 

Hearings were held by the Senate 
Commerce Committee last year on simi- 
lar bills. They were S. 1472 and S. 2140 
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in the 89th Congress. Congressman JOHN 
Moss, of California, introduced a com- 
panion to S. 1472 last year and again 
this year (H.R. 2311). I shall subse- 
quently place in the Recorp my testi- 
mony before the committee last year, 
which includes a comparison of the sev- 
eral proposals which were before the 
committee at that time. 

Briefiy, S. 1472 was the approach which 
the late Senator Clair Engle, of Cali- 
fornia, Congressman Moss, and I have 
suggested for several years. S. 2140 was 
the alternative approach of some mem- 
bers of the Federal Power Commission. 
Other members of the Commission pro- 
posed, in S. 2139, a voluntary approach 
which would have the FPC be an adviser 
to utilities rather than a regulator of 
utilities. 

Mr. President, either of my bills is a 
reasonable approach to a vital aspect of 
electric power. High standards of reli- 
ability of service, safety, and compatibil- 
ity with environment are essential to 
construction of the huge interstate 
transmission network. Transmission is 
also of fundamental importance to the 
pocketbooks of electric consumers as 
well. As Commissioner Ross put it: 

Very bluntly, as most people in the power 
business realize, it is no longer the parties 
who control generation that controls the 
industry—it is the parties who control the 
transmission, the arteries of the industry, 
that control the destiny of the millions of 
ratepayers of this Nation. 


Mr. President, we have this week a 
prime example of the lack of regulation 
of extra-high-voltage transmission lines. 
It was revealed that the Potomac Edison 
Co. has been quietly planning a 150-mile, 
500,000-kilovolt line through a Civil War 
battle area. 

A good hearing record was established 
in the Senate Commerce Committee last 
year. I hope that the 90th Congress will 
act on this important matter. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the RECORD 
the articles from yesterday’s and today’s 
Washington Post concerning the Poto- 
mac Edison transmission line, my state- 
ment and the statement of Congressman 
Moss to the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee last year, and the text of both bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and, without objection, the 
bills will be printed in the Recorp, to- 
gether with the articles and statement, 

The bills, introduced by Mr. METCALF, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 1834 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 


of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 202 of the Federal Power Act, as amend- 
ed (16 U.S.C. 824a), is amended by adding 
thereto the following new subsections: 
“(g) No person shall engage in the trans- 
mission of electric energy, subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission, by means of 
transmission lines and associated facilities 
designed to be or capable of being operated 
at a normal voltage of two hundred and 
thirty or more kllovolts, or undertake the 
construction or extension of any lines or 
facilities intended to be operated at a nor- 
mal voltage of two hundred and thirty or 
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more kilovolts, or incorporate equipment or 
construction features designed for or usable 
in any possible future conversion of the 
facilities to operate at a normal voltage of 
two hundred and thirty or more kilovolts, or 
operate or maintain any such facilities or 
extensions thereof, unless and until there 
is in force a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity issued by the Commis- 
sion authorizing such acts or operations: 
Provided, however, That the Commission 
shall, without requiring proof that public 
convenience and necessity will be served by 
such transmission, operation, or mainte- 
nance, issue such certificate to any person 
(A) who, or whose predecessor, was on the 
effective date of this subsection in good 
faith engaged and continued thereafter to 
be engaged in the transmission of electric 
energy at a normal voltage of two hundred 
and thirty or more kilovolts, or in the opera- 
tion or maintenance of facilities for such 
transmission, over the route or routes or 
within the area for which application is 
made, and (B) who files application to the 
Commission for such certificate within 
ninety days after the effective date of this 
subsection; and pending the determination 
of any such application the continuance of 
such transmission, operation, or maintenance 
shall be lawful. In all other cases the Com- 
mission shall, after notice and opportunity 
for hearing, decide the application in ac- 
cordance with the procedure provided in 
subsection (i) of this section and such 
certificate shall be issued or denied accord- 
ingly. 

“(h) Application for certificates shall be 
made in writing to the Commission, be 
verified under oath, and shall be in such 
form, contain such information, and notice 
thereof shall be served upon such interested 
parties and in such manner as the Com- 
mission shall, by regulation, require. 

“(1) Except in the case governed by the 
proviso in subsection (g) of this section, a 
certificate shall be issued to any qualified 
applicant therefor, authorizing the whole 
or any part of the construction, operation, 
extension, or maintenance covered by the 
application, if it is found that the applicant 
is able and willing properly to do the acts 
and to perform the service proposed and to 
conform to the provisions of the Act and 
the requirements, rules, and regulations of 
the Commission thereunder, and that the 
proposed construction, operation, extension, 
or maintenance, to the extent authorized by 
the certificate, is or will be required by the 
present or future public convenience and 
necessity; otherwise such application shall 
be denied. Any certificate issued under the 
provisions of this subsection authorizing the 
operation of transmission facilities shall be 
subject to the condition that any capacity 
of such facilities not required for the trans- 
mission of electric energy in the ordinary 
scope of such applicant’s business shall be 
made available on a common carrier basis 
for the transmission of other electric energy. 
The Commission shall have the power to 
attach to the issuance of the certificate and 
to the exercise of the rights granted there- 
under such other reasonable conditions and 
terms as the public convenience and neces- 
sity may require. 

“(j) No public utility shall abandon or 
curtail any service subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission, or abandon all or 
any part of its facilities if it would thereby 
effect the abandonment, curtailment, or im- 
pairment of such service, without the per- 
mission and approval of the Commission 
first had and obtained, after notice and 
opportunity for hearing, upon a finding by 
the Commission that such abandonment or 
curtailment is consistent with the public 
interest.” 

S. 1835. A bill to amend the Federal Power 
Act so as to require Federal Power Commis- 
sion authority for the construction, exten- 
sion, or operation of certain facilities for the 
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transmission of electric energy in interstate 
commerce. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
202 of the Federal Power Act, as amended 
(16 U.S.C. 824a), is amended by adding 
thereto the following new subsections: 

“(c) No person shall engage in the trans- 
mission of electric energy in interstate com- 
merce subject to the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission, by means of transmission lines and 
associated facilities designed to be or capable 
of being operated at a nominal voltage in 
excess of two hundred kilovolts, or undertake 
the construction, extension, or modification 
of any lines or facilities intended to be op- 
erated at a nominal voltage in excess of two 
hundred kilovolts, or incorporate equipment 
or construction features designed for or usa- 
ble in any possible future conversion of facil- 
ities to operate at such voltage, or operate or 
maintain such facilities or extensions thereof, 
unless and until there is in force a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity issued by 
the Commission authorizing such acts and 
operations: Provided, however, That the 
Commission shall, without requiring proof 
that public convenience and necessity will be 
served by such transmission, operation, or 
maintenance, issue such certificate to any 
person (1) who, or whose predecessor, was on 
the effective date of this subsection bona fide 
engaged and continued thereafter to be en- 
gaged in the transmission of electric energy 
at a nominal voltage in excess of two hundred 
kilovolts, or in the operation or maintenance 
of facilities for such transmission over the 
route or routes or within the area for which 
application is made, and (li) who files ap- 
plication to the Commission for such certifi- 
cate within ninety days after the effective 
date of this subsection; and pending the 
determination of any such application the 
continuance of such transmission, operation, 
or maintenance shall be lawful. 

“In all other cases the Commission shall, 
after notice and opportunity for hearing, 
decide the application in accordance with 
the procedure provided in subsection (e) of 
this section and such certificate shall be is- 
sued or denied accordingly. 

d) Application for certificates shall be 
made in writing to the Commission and shall 
contain plans and specifications covering 
such construction, modification, extension, 
or operation in such form, contain such in- 
formation, and notice thereof shall be served 
upon such interested parties and in such 
manner as the Commission shall, by regula- 
tion, require. 

e) Except in the case governed by the 
proviso in subsection (c) of this section, a 
certificate shall be issued to any qualified 
applicant therefor, authorizing the whole or 
any part of the construction, modification, 
extension, operation, or maintenance covered 
by the application, if it is found that the 
applicant is able and willing properly to do 
the acts and to perform the service proposed 
and to conform to the provisions of the Act 
and the requirements, rules, and regulations 
of the Commission thereunder, and that the 
proposed construction, modification, exten- 
sion, operation, or maintenance, to the extent 
authorized by the certificate, is or will be 
required by the present or future public 
convenience and necessity, is consistent with 
a comprehensive plan for the use and devel- 
opment of the power resources of the area for 
the purpose of making electric energy relia- 
bly available in ample amounts, on fair and 
reasonable terms, and includes therein to the 
extent financially feasible sufficient capacity 
to meet all needs within the affected area 
for transmission capacity, whether from 
public or private generation, including rea- 
sonable capacity for expansion to meet fu- 
ture loads; otherwise the application shall be 
denied. The Commission shall have the power 
to attach to the issuance of the certificate 
and to the exercise of the rights granted 
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thereunder such reasonable terms and con- 
ditions as the public convenience and neces- 
sity may require, 

“(f1) When any person who has been issued 
a certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity in conformity with subsection (e) above 
cannot acquire by contract, or is unable to 
agree with the owner as to the compensation 
to be paid for the necessary right-of-way to 
construct, operate, and maintain a trans- 
mission line or transmission lines for the 
transportation of electric power, and the 
necessary land or other property, in addition 
to right-of-way, for the location of facilities 
or equipment necessary to the proper opera- 
tion of such transmission line or transmis- 
sion lines, it may acquire the same by the ex- 
ercise of the right to eminent domain in the 
district court of the United States for the 
district in which such property is located, or 
in the State courts. In any such proceeding 
brought in a district court of the United 
States, the petitioner may file with the peti- 
tion or at any time before judgment a decla- 
ration of taking in the manner and with 
the consequences provided by sections 258a, 
258b, and 258d of title 40, United States Code, 
and the petitioner shall be subject to all of 
the provisions of said sections which are 
applicable to the United States when it files 
a declaration of taking thereunder. 

“(g) As used in this section, the term 
‘person’ shall include ‘persons’ and ‘munici- 
palities’, as defined in section 3, and any de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality of the 
United States. The term ‘two hundred kilo- 
volts’ means two hundred kilovolts between 
phase conductors for alternating current or 
between poles for direct current. 

“(h) No public utility shall abandon or 
curtail any service subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Commission, or abandon all or any 
part of its facilities if it would thereby effect 
the abandonment, curtailment, or impair- 
ment of such service, without the permis- 
sion and approval of the Commission first 
had and obtained, after notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing, upon a finding by the 
Commission that such abandonment or cur- 
tailment is consistent with the public in- 
terest.” 

Sec. 2. Subsections (c), d), (e), and (f) of 
section 202 of such Act are redesignated (i), 
(j), (K), and (1), respectively. 


The articles and statements will be 
printed in the Recor» as follow: 
[From the Washington Post, May 22, 1967] 
POWERLINE WILL SKIRT ANTIETAM BATTLE 


AREA—POTOMAC EDISON DENIES SECRECY IN 
Its PLANNING 
(By Bart Barnes) 

HAGERSTOWN, Mo., May 21.—A gigantic, 150- 
mile-long electric power line, part of which 
will slice through a Civil War battle area in 
Maryland's Washington County, was quietly 
designed by the power company without 
consulting local officials. 

Under local law, the company, Potomac 
Edison, can build the line virtually where- 
ever it wants without consulting anybody. 
It has blanket powers of condemnation. 

The $25-million line—due for completion 
by the spring of 1970—will run from a gen- 
erating station at Hatfleld's Ferry, Pa., down 
through Maryland and into West Virginia, 
then back to Maryland to its terminal at 
Doubs in Frederick County. 


SECRECY DENIED 


We didn't exactly plan it in secrecy,” says 
Charles D. Lyon, president of Potomac Edi- 
son 


But we didn't advertise it either.“ 

Says Lem E. Kirk, president of the Wash- 
ington County Board of Commissioners: 

“Our Board wasn’t consulted and neither 
was our planning and zoning board. We're 
not against progress, but we’re not going to 
be told what’s good for Washington County. 
At least we want to be considered. We weren’t 
considered.“ 
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Kirk learned of the plans for the ten-story- 
high power line only two months ago when 
a property owner called him after Potomac 
Edison surveyors had been on his land to 
plot the path of the line. 

Earlier this month, the Board of Commis- 
sioners went on record as being against the 
location of the line. But the move may prove 
to be an empty gesture. Neither the County 
Commissioners nor any other official body in 
the County has the power to decide where 
the power lines will go. 


ON SITE OF BATTLE 


The focus of the controversy is a 12-mile 
stretch of the line through Southern Wash- 
ington County—site of the campaigns leading 
to the battle of Antietam in 1862. 

From the Potomac near Sharpsburg, the 
line will cross the C&O canal, pass south of 
Antietam National Battlefield, near the old 
Antietam Iron Works and John Brown’s 
farm—now badly deteriorated—and across 
Pleasant Valley and South Mountain. 

This was the region of campaigns that led 
to the capture of the Federal garrison at 
Harper’s Ferry, its subsequent defense by 
the Confederates, and the battles of South 
Mountain and Antietam. 

“It’s the only Civil War battle area that’s 
still like it was when the battle was fought,” 
an Official of the Interior Department said. 

It is now a region under study by the Na- 
tional Park Service for a Potomac Valley 
Park. A local commission also drew up 4 
general plan for the region, recommending 
certain sites for parks and others for preser- 
vation of scenic values and a rural atmos- 
phere, 

Potomac Edison was included among the 
representatives of local industry to serve on 
the local commission, yet Kirk said, there 
was still no mention made of the proposed 
Power line. The commission made its re- 
port last December. 

“We don't have many historical sites 
around here,” he said, The line will bisect 
that area. It will definitely be an eyesore.” 

Only a small nucleus of property owners 
and local Civil War buffs, however, is actively 
fighting the line. 

One of the property owners is Bernard F. 
Hillenbrand, executive director of the Na- 
tional Association of Counties, who owns a 
farm in the projected route of the line. 

He first learned of the line about three 
months ago when Potomac Edison asked per- 
mission to go onto his property to survey 
for it. He said no. Potomac Edison got a 
court order—Hillenbrand was not even in- 
vited to the hearing—and has done the sur- 
vey work. Legally, the company was not re- 
quired to notify Hillenbrand of the hearing. 

In Maryland, the company has now ac- 
quired rights of way all the way up to Hillen- 
brand's property. He is still fighting the line, 
but Potomac Edison has power to condemn 
his land if he holds out. 

On Friday Potomac Edison and its parent 
company, Allegheny Power Systems Inc., 
agreed to hear Hillenbrand’s arguments 
against the line’s proposed location. They 

eed to consider them, but made no com- 
mitments to change the route, worked out 
over months of behind the scenes study. 

In defense of its position, Potomac Edison 
argues that some power line is necessary and 
there is no possible line that won’t make 
somebody unhappy. 

Lyon argues that the company did route 
the line so it would not go through the 
Antietam Battlefield, although he concedes 
the towers could be seen from there. 

And officials insist the company is doing 
everything it can to minimize the scenic im- 
pact of the giant towers. 

The company has had preliminary dis- 
cussions with officials of the C&O canal over 
the site of the canal crossing, but there will 
be no formal proposal until engineering de- 
tails are final. 

Both to serve a fast growing industrial 
complex neur Martinsburg, W. Va., and the 
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expansion of the Washington suburbs into 
Potomac Edison territory, there has to be a 
big—500,000 kilovolt—line, Potomac Edison 
says. 

Says Lyon: “We really can’t waste much 
time on it.” 


[From the Washington Post, May 1967] 
ANTIETAM POWERLINES OPPOSED BY INTERIOR 
(By Helen Dewar) 


The Interior Department is acting to see 
whether a controversial new Potomac Edi- 
son Co, power line route can be shifted to a 
distance safely out of eyesight of the historic 
Antietam battlefield area, 

In a reply released yesterday to an in- 
quiry from Rep. Henry S. Reuss (D-Wis.) 
Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall said his 
Department has made a “preliminary study” 
of possible alternative routes and intends to 
pursue the question further with local offi- 
cials. 

Udall said Interior believes that a route 
along an existing Potomac Edison right-of- 
way, lying apparently several miles to the 
north of the proposed route, would be “far 
better.” 

“We intend to have further discussions 
of this problem with local officials to see if 
the alignment can be shifted,” Udall wrote 
Reuss. 

M. J. Urner, a Potomac Edison vice presi- 
dent, said he was unfamiliar with Udall's 
proposed alternative route, adding that there 
are several existing rights-of-way in Wash- 
ington County, where the controversy cen- 
ters. 

He said that the company had sought to 
avoid duplicate lines along one of the exist- 
ing routes in order to minimize danger of a 
blackout in case of accident or disaster. “It’s 
a problem of reliability of service,” he said. 

The $25 million, 500,000-volt line now is 
planned to run from a generating station at 
Hatfield’s Ferry, Pa., through West Virginia 
and Maryland to its terminal at Doubs in 
Frederick County, Md. 

It was designed without consultations with 
local officials. Under existing law, the utility 
company has blanket powers of condemna- 
tion for rights-of-way. 

REUSS’ LETTER 

In his April 21 letter to Udall, Reuss, who 
has often championed Potomac Valley con- 
servation efforts, said he was distressed to 
find that: 

„„ . . the proposed right-of-way of over 200 
feet will cut across historic South Mountain, 
cut across the Antietam Creek, mount a 
ridge overlooking the Antietam Battlefield, 
cut across the historic C and O Canal and 
the Potomac River at historic Sharpsburg, 
and move progressively west to threaten 
other scenic and historic national treasures.” 

He urged the National Park Service to “use 
its entire resources” to protect the area from 
what he called “irreparable damage.” 

Udall said Interior has not yet discussed 
rerouting proposals with Potomac Edison al- 
though we have written them expressing. our 
hope that all future transmission lines built 
in the Potomac Valley would be very care- 
fully located and designed to prevent scars 
like those caused in the past.” 

He said the problem has occurred fre- 
quently across the Nation and noted that, 
although no Federal Power Commission li- 
cense is required, many states now. require 
certificates of “public necessity” before such 
lines can be built. Maryland, he noted, has 
no such requirement, 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEE METCALF, U.S. SEN- 
ATOR FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 

Senator Mercar, Thank you, Madam 
Chairman. 

I want to commend you (Senator Neu- 
berger) and Senator Magnuson for arranging 
this hearing to consider alternative pro- 
posals to amend section 202 of the Federal 
Power Act. 
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Perhaps we have turned a corner. A little 
more than a year ago some of us were here 
counseling against a proposal to exempt 
many utilities from jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. This week we are 
considering methods to deal with proposed 
interstate extra-high-voltage transmission 
facilities. 

The Federal Power Act has stood the test 
of time fairly well. The best of laws, however, 
must be reviewed and revised from time to 
time, When the Wheeler-Rayburn Act was 
originally written probably no one—with the 
possible exceptions of Gifford Pinchot, 
Samuel Insull, and Philip Sporn—visualized 
the era of giant power, including giant trans- 
mission systems, which is now upon us. 

I like the way Commissioner Ross put the 
situation last year. He said: 

“Very bluntly, as most people in the power 
business realize, it is no longer the parties 
who control generation that control the in- 
dustry—it is the parties who control the 
transmission, the arteries of the industry, 
that control the destiny of the millions of 
ratepayers of this Nation.” 

I would add that power distribution sys- 
tems which cannot obtain wholesale power 
at reasonable rates are in the same predic- 
ament that Englishmen were back in the 
17th century, when ferryboat operators over- 
charged them. That overcharge led Lord Hale 
to ae down the basic rule of regulation. As he 
put it: 

“Each ferry ought to be under a public 
regulation: to wit, that it give attendance 
at due time, a boat in due order and take 
but reasonable toll.” 

Today, obtaining electricity is more im- 
portant than crossing a river. No utility 
ought to be permitted to gouge the custom- 
ers which must have power. The goal of 
power transmission in America today, as I see 
it, whether reached through negotiations, 
regulation, or legislation, must be to permit 
all electricity, whether produced by Reddy 
Kilowatt, Uncle Sam, Willie Wiredhand or 
the city light plant, access for the same fare 
onto the transmission highways. 

Probably the paramount consideration in 
power transmission is reliability of service. 
My bill, S. 1472, Congressman Moss’ House 
companion and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion drafts were all proposed some 6 months 
before the big blackout in the Northeast last 
November, and subsequent, smaller black- 
out in the Southwest. Had I been testifying 
on these bills a year ago I would have tried 
to establish the need for the legislation in 
order to assure reliability of service. I do 
not believe testimony on that point is nec- 
essary any more. The big blackout drama- 
tized the point that some interconnections 
were less than adequate. 

The blackout also showed that the trans- 
mission of electricity today is interstate, in- 
deed, even international, in scope. I have a 
great deal of sympathy for members of State 
utility regulatory commissions. The legisla- 
tures have saddled them with jurisdiction 
over hundreds—in some cases thousands— 
of companies, In many cases, the legislatures 
have not provided them with staff and funds 
to do more than ratify proposals of the sup- 
posedly regulated companies. But no State 
commission, given all its needs in the way 
of authority and engineering staff, can con- 
trol transmission networks which stretch 
from my State of Montana to Florida, or from 
New Jersey to Ontario. I do not think that 
point has to be belabored. 

We come, then, to the heart of the issue 
before this committee—shall the Federal 
Power Commission be an adviser, as pro- 
posed in S. 2139, or shall it be a regulator, 
as proposed in S. 1472 and S. 2140? 

S. 2189 proposes that the Federal Power 
Commission act in an advisory capacity re- 
garding entities desiring to construct extra- 
high-voltage facilities. Such entities are to 
file information with the Commission, which 
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may approve or withhold its approval of the 
construction within 90 days after the filing 
date. If the Commission withholds its ap- 
proval, it shall meet with the applicants and 
other interested parties to explore possibili- 
ties of revision of the original proposal or 
alternate proposals. Within 12 months of the 
filing date, the Commission must (a) approve 
the original or alternate proposal, or (b) 
recommend modifications. If the applicants 
reject these modifications, they may not 
d with construction until a date speci- 
fied by the Commission or until 2 years after 
the filing date. Even if the Commission has 
rejected the proposal, construction may pro- 
ceed 2 years after the filing date. 
Both S. 1472 and S. 2140 take the basic ap- 
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proach that the construction or extension 
of present facilities into extra-high-voltage 
transmission lines is to be regulated by the 
Federal Power Commission. Regulation is to 
be achieved by the issuance of certificates by 
the Commission to such entities. Certificates 
are to be issued if certain conditions are met, 
including requirements of ability and will- 
ingness to conform to Commission regula- 
tions regarding these facilities. 

I have a more detailed analysis of S. 1472 
and S, 2140 in a chart. Madam Chairman, 
with your permission I would like to insert it 
at this point in the record. 

Senator NEUBERGER. There being no objec- 
tion, it will be so ordered. 

(The chart follows:) 


“SECTION-BY-SECTION COMPARISON OF S. 1472 AND 5. 2140 


“S. 1472 
“Subsection and Provision 


“(g) The Federal Power Commission must 
issue a certificate before any person can con- 
struct or extend present facilities intended 
to be operated at 230 kv or more with the 
following exceptions: 

“(1) Any person who is, or whose pred- 
ecessor was engaged in such transmission 
on the effective date of this subsection and 
continues to be so engaged, will be issued a 
certificate. 

“(2) Any person who files application for 
certificate within ninety days of the effective 
date of this subsection may continue with 
such transmission pending the determination 
of the application by the commission. 

“(h) Applicants for certificates shall sub- 
mit in writing, verified under oath, such in- 
formation as the Commission shall, by reg- 
ulation, require. Notice of this application 
shall be sent to interested parties. 


“(i) Certificates will be issued authorizing 
all or any part of construction, operation, 
extension or maintenance covered by the 
application if the applicant is judged to be 
willing and able to do the acts and perform 
the services proposed, conform to the pro- 
visions of the Act and requirements, rules 
and regulations of the Commission there- 
under and that proposed construction, op- 
eration, extension or maintenance is or will 
be required by present or future public con- 
venience and necessity. Certificates will be 
subject to the condition that any facilities 
not used for the transmission of electric 
energy in the scope of ordinary business shall 
be available on a common carrier basis for 
the transmission of other electric energy. 
The Commission has the right to attach to 
the certificate and the rights granted there- 
under any reasonable conditions that public 
convenience and necessity may require. 

“No analogous provision is made in S. 1472. 


“No such definitions are given in S. 1472. 


“(j) The Commission must first approve 
and permit any abandonment or curtailment 
of service subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Commission or any abandonment of all or 
part of facilities if it would effect the aban- 
donment, curtailment or impairment of such 
service, 


“S. 2140 
“Subsection and Provision + 


(c) This subsection differs from subsec. 
(g) of S. 1472 in the following manner: 

“(1) It requires a certificate for facilities 
to be operated in excess of 200 ky rather than 
230 kv. 

“(2) It includes the necessity for a cer- 
tificate for any modification of lines or facil- 
ities as well as for construction or extension 
of present facilities intended to be so op- 
erated. 


“(d) This subsection differs from subsec- 
tion (h) of S. 1472 in the following manner: 

“(1) It does not require that applications 
be verified under oath. 

“(2) It adds the requirement that appli- 
cations contain plans and specifications for 
construction, modification, extension or op- 
eration of EHV facilities. 

“(e) This subsection differs from sub- 
section (h) of S. 1472 in the following 
manner: 

“(1) It provides for the modification as 
well as for construction, extension, opera- 
tion and maintenance of facilities. 

“(2) Instead of proposing that facilities 
not required for transmission of energy 
be available on a common carrier basis, 
it. proposes that facilities must be consist- 
ent with a comprehensive plan for the use 
and development of power sources for the 
affected area. The purpose of this plan is 
to provide ample power on fair and reason- 
able terms to meet, as far as financially 
feasible, all needs within the affected area for 
transmission capacity, whether from private 
or public generation, including reasonable 
capacity to provide for future loads. This 
provision must be met in order for the cer- 
tificate to be granted. 

“(f) Provision is made for the right of 
eminent domain to be exercised in the U.S. 
district court of the appropriate district if 
contract or agreement cannot be reached as 
to the compensation to be paid for the 
necessary right-of-way and additional neces- 
sary land or property for the construction 
and operation of EHV transmission line(s). 

“(g) As used in this section ‘person’ is 
defined to include ‘persons’ and, ‘munic- 
ipalities,’ including individuals and corpo- 
rations, and any department, agency or in- 
strumentality of the United States. ‘Two 
hundred kilovolts’ is defined as voltage be- 
tween phase conductors for alternating cur- 
rent or between poles for direct current. 

“(h) This subsection is the same as sub- 
section (j) of S. 1472. 


1 The provisions of S. 2140 are substantially the same as those of S. 1472 unless otherwise 


designated. 
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““SECTION-BY-SECTION COMPARISON OF s. 1472 AND s. 2140—continued 


„. 1472—Continued 
“Subsection and Provision—Continued 
“Because the subsections proposed follow 


S. 2140 - Continued 
“Subsection and Provision —Continued 
“Sc, 2. Subsections (c), (d), (e), and (f) 


the alphabetical order of the present Section of section 202 of the Federal Power Act are 


202 of the Federal Power Act, no redesigna- 
tion of present subsections is necessary. 


redesignated (i), (J), (kK), and (I), respec- 
tively.” 


Senator MercaLF. Certain points of com- 
parison among the three bills might be noted 
here. Both S. 2139 and S. 2140 define extra- 
high-voltage facilities” as operating at a 
voltage higher than 200 kilovolts between 
phase conductors for alternating current or 
between poles for direct current. S. 1472 con- 
siders extra-high-voltage facilities as operat- 
ing at a voltage of 230 or more Kilovolts. 

Both S. 2139 and S. 2140 provide for the 
exercise of the right of eminent domain in 
the U.S. district courts if the right-of-way 
for the construction and maintenance of 
EHV transmission lines cannot be obtained 
by contract or agreement between the par- 
ties involved. This provision is explained in 
more detail in the chart. S. 1472 does not 
have such a provision. 

Madam Chairman, I am not wedded to the 
precise language of the bill which I intro- 
duced. I do, however, urge the committee to 
espouse the regulatory approach, embodied 
in S. 1472 and S. 2140. 

As I see it, this would be consistent ap- 
plication to today’s ‘situation of the philos- 
ophy which Senator Wheeler and Congress- 
man Rayburn, and the other members of the 
Commerce Committees back in the thirties 
wrote into the Federal Power Act. 

A regulatory commission lacking the power 
to regulate in an increasingly important area 
of its responsibility can hardly serve the 
public interest. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion is an agent of the Congress. If we be- 
lieve that the public is entitled to reliable 
service, the multibillion-dollar economies 
which result from interconnection, and rea- 
sonable consideration of the value of scenic 
and esthetic values in construction of these 
huge lines, then we should provide the Com- 
mission with sufficient authority to do the 
assigned job. 

Regulation is supposed to provide, among 
monopoly industries, the incentive for im- 
provement which competition provides 
among free enterprise businesses. Already we 
have, in the regulatory system, too many sit- 
uations where inaction disadvantages the 
consumer, Cost of cing power is de- 
creasing while utility profits are increasing. 
But because of the “water over the dam” 
principle of utility regulation overcharges 
cannot be recovered. Let us not add into this 
system a proviso, as in S. 2139, whereby any 
utility can have its way on EHV transmission, 
despite the FPC, simply by waiting for 2 
years. 

Madam Chairman, in closing, let me ex- 
press the hope that the committee will press 
forward on this needed updating of section 
202 of the Federal Power Act. 

Madam Chairman, I also have a state- 
ment from my colleague in the House, Con- 
gressman Moss, who has introduced an iden- 
tical bill and who also introduced a similar 
bill with the late Senator Engle in previous 
Congresses and ask unanimous consent that 
it may be included in the record. 

Senator NEUBERGER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


“STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN E, MOSS 
TO SENATE COMMERCE COMMITTEE IN SUP- 
PORT OF PROPOSAL TO AUTHORIZE THE FEDERAL 
POWER COMMISSION TO REGULATE EXTRA- 
HIGH-VOLTAGE TRANSMISSION FACILITIES 
“More than four years ago, I introduced a 

bill (H.R. 12181 in the 87th Congress) to 

amend the Federal Power Act to require that 

a certificate of convenience and necessity be 

obtained from the Federal Power Commission 


as a condition to constructing, extending, 
operating or maintaining any facilities for 
transmitting electric energy in interstate 
commerce at normal voltages in excess of 
230 kilovolts. I did so to meet a new and most 
significant development in the electric in- 
dustry, namely, an accelerating trend toward 
use of extra-high-voltage transmission lines 
resulting from rapid technological advance. 
Over 2000 transmission lines of 230 kv or 
more had already been installed, including 
13 experimental 460 kilovolt transmission 
lines installed in 1961, the first of this voltage 
ever constructed in this country. 

“At that time, the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. and the Pacific Power & Light Co. were 
seeking to create a major regional intertie 
linking the Pacific Northwest and California, 
and PP&L requested the FPC to approve the 
company’s issuance of stocks and bonds to 
be used in part to finance this intertie. 
Despite a vigorous dissent, the company’s 
request was approved by the majority of the 
Commission which stated that the FPC does 
not have authority to determine whether or 
not such an intertie is compatible with the 
public interest. 

“I believe that the naturally monopolistic 
character of the electric industry and the 
increasing number of mergers within the 
industry require public regulation of this 
expanding growth of electrical interties 
across state lines, in order to protect the 
public interest. When the Federal Power 
Commission stated that it could not provide 
this protection, I introduced my bill to 
clearly give it authority to do so. 

“The situation has not changed in the past 
four years. If anything, it has become more 
intensified. During the year ending June 30, 
1965, over 4,000 new lines of 230 kilovolts or 
more have been placed into service. The 
FPC’s 1964 National Power Survey has pre- 
dicted that vast networks of such lines will 
be needed by 1980. Their economic impact 
will be truly enormous. 

“Although many states have authority to 
authorize or even require, interconnections, 
such authority is not sufficient to deal with 
interstate transmission lines. What we are 
seeing today is an enormous spurt in efforts 
to attain the benefits of extra-high-voltage 
interregional interconnections and pooling. 
The major lines of the eastern two-thirds of 
the United States and the major systems on 
the west coast are now interconnected to 
some degree. Although some of this inter- 
connection is intrastate in nature, an in- 
creasing number of interconnections extend 
beyond state boundaries. Clearly, as inter- 
state connections have grown and continue 
to grow, state regulation is no longer suffi- 
cient. Federal authority is needed. 

“I reintroduced my bill in the 88th Con- 
gress (as H.R. 2101), and in the 89th Con- 
gress (as H.R. 2072). Senator Metcalf’s bill 
(S. 1472) which your Committee is now con- 
sidering, is identical to my bill. 

“Basically, these bills provide that the Fed- 
eral Power Commission will issue certificates 
of convenience and necessity for the con- 
struction, extension, operation and mainte- 
nance of extra-high voltage transmission fa- 
cilities. A ‘grandfather’ clause provides for 
issuance of such certificates to all who are 
engaged in such transmission when the bill 
becomes effective. Others can get such cer- 
tificate only upon demonstrating that the 
proposed construction, extension, operation 
or maintenance is or will be required by the 
public convenience and necessity, and will 
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conform to the requirements of the law and 
the Commission's regulations. My bill fur- 
ther specifies that the certificates be subject 
to the condition that any facilities not used 
for the transmission of electric energy in the 
scope of ordinary business be available on a 
common carrier basis for the transmission 
of other electric energy. 

“Senator Magnuson’s bill (S. 2140) makes 
some modification in the language of the 
Metcalf-Moss bill. These changes would ex- 
tend the definition of ‘person’ to include 
public agencies, would provide the right of 
eminent domain, would require certificates 
for the modification of transmission facili- 
ties, would apply to all facilities over 200 
kilovolts (rather than 230 kv), and would 
substitute for the common carrier provision 
a requirement that the facilities be consist- 
ent with a comprehensive plan for the use 
and development of power sources for the 
area. 

“I would accept most of these modifica- 
tions. I think they are good. I think they 
would advance the public interest. I agree 
also, I want to emphasize, with the provi- 
sions in Senator Magnuson's bill that trans- 
mission facilities be consistent with a com- 
prehensive plan for the use and development 
of power sources for the affected area, and 
that the purpose of this plan is to provide 
ample power on fair and reasonable terms 
to meet, as far as financially feasible, all 
needs within the affected area for transmis- 
sion capacity, whether from private or public 
generation, including reasonable capacity to 
provide for future loads. 

“However, I disagree on the complete elim- 
ination of the common carrier provision. The 
‘comprehensive plan’ provision is not a com- 
plete or adequate substitute. Although it in- 
dicates that the power be available for all 
utilities within the area, it does not specify 
that the power be available on a common 
carrier basis. The lack of such specification 
might lead to interpretation that would 
negate the common carrier concept. There- 
fore, I urge that the section should contain 
express language to make wholly clear and 
explicit that the transmission capacity would 
be available on a common carrier basis. 

“The other bill being discussed at these 
hearings is S. 2139. This bill also requires 
that plans for the construction of extra- 
high-voltage transmission facilities be filed 
with the Federal Power Commission, The 
Federal Power Commission may consider 
these plans and approve them or suggest 
modifications. However, if the applicant does 
not agree with the Commission's suggestion 
S. 2139 permits the applicant, two years 
after the filing date, to construct such facil- 
ities without regard to the Federal Power 
Commission’s views. In effect, therefore, S. 
2139 would merely permit the Commission 
to delay construction of EHV facilities rather 
than regulating their construction, operation 
and maintenance as is provided in S. 1472 
and S. 2140. 

“Because I believe that the public interest 
must be fully protected and because the 
benefits arising from extra-high-voltage fa- 
cilities are contingent on adequate access to 
these facilities, the advisory and delay bill— 
S. 2139—is totally unacceptable to me. 

“The construction of extra-high-voltage 
facilities in conjunction with adequate ac- 
cess to these facilities will confer four basic 
benefits: 

“(1) Continuation of competition; 

“(2) Eeonomy for the electric industry; 

“(3) Conservation of land; 

“(4) Beonomic and social benefit for the 
consumer. 

“I. Competition 


“The first consideration is that of compe- 
tition. The electric industry, in its present 
structure, consists of systems which are 
owned by private companies; or by states or 
by municipalities; or by cooperatives; or by 
the Federal Government. Although the elec- 
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tric industry is, by nature, a monopolistic 
industry in individual areas, the pluralistic 
structure of the industry provides a degree 
of competition by comparison, The incentive 
to reduce rates and increase benefits is pro- 
vided, not by competition within a given 
area, but by comparison of benefits given in 
other areas by other segments of the indus- 
try. This is what is sometimes called the 
‘yardstick’ of competition. 

“This pluralistic structure is now in dan- 
ger of destruction in the same way that com- 
petition has been endangered or destroyed 
in other segments of our country, namely, 
the large companies get larger, utilizing the 
economies of size to make it impossible for 
smaller companies to meet their competi- 
tion, and thus forcing smaller companies out 
of business. 

“Large electric utility companies have been 
expanding. As of 1964, there were 480 in- 
vestor-owned utility systems, most of which 
had resulted from the merger and consolida- 
tion of some 5,000 systems that were previ- 
ously in existence. The 100 largest privately 
owned systems generated about 89 percent 
of the country’s total electric utility energy. 
These large privately-owned systems have 
the ability to construct their own transmis- 
sion facilities and may either refuse to wheel 
power or charge exorbitant rates for the 
wheeling of power to smaller utilities, most 
of which are either publicly or cooperatively 
owned. Although Federal financing through 
the Rural Electrification Administration aids 
the rural electric cooperatives in construct- 
ing generating and transmission facilities, 
there is no such aid for municipally owned 
public power systems. Moreover, the gener- 
ating and transmission cooperatives supply 
only 15% of the requirements of the coop- 
erative segment. 

“The net result is that control of trans- 
mission facilities by investor-owned utili- 
ties, without effective regulation of these 
transmission lines, could mean the death 
of public electric systems and cooperative 
utilities. We have seen the dangers of mo- 
nopolistic control of an industry. The rapid 
growth of pooling and extra high voltage 
transmission of huge blocks of power are 
creating the potential for monopolistic con- 
trol of the entire electric industry. Prompt 
enactment of the bills now before you would 
allow regulation of transmission facilities 
to prevent such monopolistic control. 


“II. Economy 


“The second consideration is that of econ- 
omy for the industry. There is a great cost 
advantage in the construction of extra-high- 
voltage transmission lines, This advantage 
is explained in the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s National Power Survey (p. 151): 

“The most t fact con 
EHV technology is that the higher voltages 
result in lower transmission costs. The costs 
of these high voltage lines and terminal 
equipment increase more or less in propor- 
tion to the voltage but the power capabil- 
ity increases basically as the square of the 
voltage, Losses in transmission are also re- 
duced, As a result of these factors, the cost 
per unit of power transfer decreases with 
escalation of voltage levels. This fact ex- 
plains why, despite the more than doubling 
of material and labor costs in the last 20 
years, power is transmitted today at lower 
cost units than in 1947.’ 

“Thus, a 345 kilovolt line has almost triple 
the carrying capacity, but requires an in- 
vestment of only one-third more than a 230 
kv line—a 500 kv line has 6 times greater 
carrying capability, but requires an invest- 
ment only two-thirds more, than a 230 kv 
line—and a 700 kv line has 13% times the 
carrying capacity, but requires an invest- 
ment only 2% times as great, as a 230 kv 
line. 

“The cost advantages may be realized with- 
in a given area only if the transmission fa- 
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cility is shared by all utilities in the area. 
S. 1472 and H.R. 2072 will accomplish this 
by requiring that the EHV facilities operate 
as a common carrier of electric power for 
any excess capacity on the transmission line. 
The provision in S. 2140 for a comprehensive 
plan for the affected area will aid in insur- 
ing that all transmission needs may be 
satisfied. Both provisions are necessary. 
The comprehensive plan feature is not a 
total substitute for the common carrier 
provision. 


“III, Conservation of land 


“Lines of higher voltage require some- 
what greater area for rights-of-way, but 
not in the same proportion as the increase 
in carrying capacity. Thus a 500 ky line 
with 6 times the carrying capacity of a 230 
kv line requires only two-fifths greater 
width of right-of-way; and a 700 kv line 
with 134% times the carrying capacity of a 
230 kv line requires less than double the 
width of right-of-way. 

“Land presently required for rights-of- 
way could be put to other uses if one trans- 
mission line could provide for the needs of 
an area. However, this conservation could 
not be achieved unless such transmission 
lines are available to all utilities in the 
area. When the large electric utilities re- 
fuse to wheel power, or charge exorbitant 
rates for the wheeling of power, the smaller 
utilities will be forced to construct other 
facilities or to cease operation. If they are 
forced to build other facilities, the conser- 
vation and economic benefits of extra-high- 
voltage transmission facilities will be ne- 
gated, If they are forced to cease operation, 
the competition provided by the pluralistic 
structure of the electric industry will cease. 
Either situation would result in a loss to 
the consumer and to the Nation. 

“IV. Economic and social benefits to the 
people 

“The fourth consideration is that of the 
economic and social benefits to the people of 
our country. This consideration cannot be 
separated from the importance of the plural- 
istic structure in the electric industry. This 
structure provides the competition by com- 
parison that is necessary to provide the in- 
centive to reduce rates and increase benefits. 
I said in 1962, and I repeat today: ‘Control of 
transmission is a key to the control of elec- 
tricity—and profits. We are not doing enough 
to insure that consumers, instead of the pri- 
vate power companies, will have a say as to 
how that key is used.“ If the economies for 
the electric industry gained by the construc- 
tion of extra-high-voltage facilities are to be 
reflected in the consumer’s monthly elec- 
tricity bill, we must be assured that the 
incentives to reduce rates and increase bene- 
fits will remain in existence. 

“The bills before you will also benefit our 
people in still another important way. Our 
aesthetic sense is offended by the prolifera- 
tion of poles and transmission lines, and the 
resulting ‘erector set’ conditions in many 
parts of the country. This maze of transmis- 
sion lines is caused, in many instances, by 
duplicating or overlapping transmission fa- 
cilities. This needless duplication of facilities 
would be eliminated if all electric utilities in 
an area were to have equal access to a single 
extra-high-voltage transmission line, Of 
course, the problem would be completely 
eliminated if underground transmission fa- 
cilities could be built in all instances. But 
until the industry solves the technical and 
economic problems inyolved in placing trans- 
mission facilities underground, the electric 
industry will continue to construct overhead 
transmission facilities. Construction of extra- 
high-voltage transmission facilities which 
fulfill. the electric needs of an entire area 
provides a partial solution to this aesthetic 
problem. By such construction, the landscape 
will be marred by fewer poles and fewer 
transmission lines. 
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“Enactment of either S. 1472, or S. 2140, 
with the modifications I have here discussed, 
would offer benefits of competition, economy, 
conservation, and beautification for all our 
people. Any piece of legislation that can do 
so much for so large a number of people cer- 
tainly deserves strong support and rapid 
enactment.” 

Senator NEUBERGER. Senator Metcalf, I was 
interested in your statement that the cost 
of producing power is decreasing while utility 
profits are increasing.” Will you elaborate on 
that? 

Senator Mercatr. This, of course, is the 
basis for the ads that appear on the radio 
and in the newspapers that power is cheaper 
than ever. 

The other day, down in TVA, they made a 
contract for nuclear power at 2.37 mills per 
kilowatt, That is cheaper than we can gen- 
erate power, Madame Chairman, in our own 
northwest Bonneville area in many of those 
hydrodams. 

The early dams that we had in the Colum- 
bia Basin, of course, with the low interest 
component and some of the best sites in 
America, generate power at about that level, 
but with the increased technology the cost 
of generating and transmitting power is 
going down more than the rates are and 
the utilities in America are among the great- 
est earners of income of the great businesses 
of America. 

Senator NEUBERGER. How do you explain 
that, when this is a regulated industry? 

Senator Mercar. One of the things that I 
touched on in my testimony is that it is im- 
possible to regulate some of these interstate 
corporations that do business in many States 
when the regulatory agency is only a State 
public service commission or a State utility 
commission. 

On the other hand, many of the State 
utility commissions have so much business 
and so much regulatory jurisdiction, that it 
is almost impossible for them to do anything 
but ratify applications made by skilled law- 
yers and skilled engineers to the utility com- 
panies. That is true in my own State, where 
we don't have enough rate experts and engi- 
neers and they have to take care of not only 
the utilities, but the buses and interstate 
transportation of railroads and licensed 
trucks and motor vehicles and all those other 
things with a very limited staff and small ap- 
propriation. 

Senator NEUBERGER. Then it would behoove 
the constituents—I will take Oregon which 
I know more about—to be informed that 
they would save more money by providing 
more facilities to the utility commissioner. 
Perhaps they could get their rates reduced. 

Senator MercaLr. They certainly would, ac- 
cording to the Federal Power Commission, 
Montana Power Co., about which I know the 
most, has one of the highest rates of return 
in America, We find that if they earned the 
ordinary 6 percent—that is the customary 
standard for regulation—that the house- 
holder is overcharged by $5 a month, That 
is enough to pay the social security under 
medicare, for example. 

Senator NEUBERGER. That is a lot. So itis a 
boon to the stockholders of Montana or 
PGE, or whatever, rather than to the con- 
sumers, is it not? 

Senator Mercatr, It should be a boon to 
the stockholders of the utilities and many of 
the stockholders of the utilities are benefit- 
ing from the new technology that cheaper 
costs of producing power and the mainte- 
nance of rates at the present level. Unfor- 
tunately, in some of the companies, the 
stockholders do not benefit because of stock 
option provisions and so forth, that a few 
company insiders take advantage of issuance 
of stock options and drain out most of the 
profits. 

Senator NEUBERGER. Did that tax credit 
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that we voted a couple of years ago affect 
utilities so that they could expand their 

Senator Mercatr. It has affected many 
utilities and they have expanded their facil- 
ities and many of them have used it for the 
benefit of their consumers and the rate- 
payers. There are many who have failed to 
pass it on to their ratepayers and have taken 
it as dividends and higher wages and pen- 
sions for some of the company insiders. 

Senator NEUBERGER. More particularly, 
about the common carrier provisions of your 
bill, would this tend to reduce the need for 
new lines and rights-of-way because it would 
encourage multiple use of existing lines? 

Senator METCALF. Yes; it seems to me es- 
sential that there be some provision so that 
all people can take advantage of wheeling 
their power over these extra-high-voltage 

on lines. As I quoted on the first 
page of my statement, that today it is not 
the people that control generation, but it 
is the people who control] the transmission 
that really control the destiny of the rate- 
payers of the Nation. 

Now, I have quickly glanced through the 
testimony of Commissioner White of the 
Federal Power Commission and his sugges- 
tion of perhaps joint construction and ne- 
gotiation of joint ventures, so that all the 
people concerned would go together in build- 
ing a transmission line; I gather from a cur- 
sory look at his statement that would be 
his answer rather than making them com- 
mon carriers. 

And, of course, any satisfactory arrange- 
ment so that all the people who have power, 
who generate power, have power to transmit, 
should be permitted to use these lines. 

We have insisted that when they build the 
lines across Federal land, that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior or the Department of 
Agriculture provide in their regulations that 
the excess transmission capacity shall be 
used as a common carrier and, of course, it 
would only be the excess transmission ca- 
pacity in any event that would be used by 
these lines that were constructed by pri- 
vate utilities. 

Senator NEUBERGER. The committee is go- 
ing to be considering these three bills. From 
your testimony, you are not in opposition 
to 2140. 

Senator Mercatr. No. 

Senator NEUBERGER. You are opposed to 
S. 2139 which would just, you say, delay 
construction 2 years and then they could 
go on about their business? 

Senator Mercatr. I am very much op- 
posed to giving a regulatory commission 
only advisory authority as the other bill 
would. As I said in my testimoney, I intro- 
duced S. 1472 before the Commission intro. 
duced these two companion bills, 2139 and 
2140, and I certainly am not wedded to any 
language except that I feel that S. 2140 is a 
bill that I could conscientiously support 
and 2139 I would feel would not do the job 
that we have to do to take care of this mod- 
ern and very exciting development of extra- 
high-voltage transmission. 

Senator NEUBERGER, Senator Cotton? 

Seantor Corron. Senator, you have re- 
ferred to some large profits. I don’t wish to 
put you in the position of criticizing anyone 
individually so I will put my question this 
way: Is it your feeling that over a period of 
years—and without particular reference to 
present members of the Commission—that 
the Federal Power Commission has fully dis- 
charged its obligations in regulation of 
private profits? 

Senator METCALF. Yes, I would say that the 
Federal Power Commission has done very 
well with the authority that we in the 
Congress have granted the Commission. 
Sometimes we have made the mistake that 
we will make if we pass S. 2139 by not giving 
the Commission enough authority to carry 
out its regulatory power in the public 
interest. 
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I think we have had some very fine public 
spirited, outstanding members of the Federal 
Power Commission since I have been in the 
Senate. 

Senator Corron. Do you feel that in deal- 
ing with intrastate lines that the Federal 
Power Commission has, as of now, sufficient 
power, or should Congress grant them ex- 
panding power? 

Senator METCALF. In areas other than this 
extra-high-voltage transmission? 

Senator Cotton. In general. 

Senator Mercatr. No; I don’t feel that they 
have sufficient authority. I would like to go 
over a good many of the sections of the Fed- 
eral Power Act and try to modernize it, bring 
it up to date to meet the conditions of the 
new technology that we have today. It has 
been a long time since the Wheeler-Rayburn 
Act was passed and all of these laws need re- 
vision and modernization. 

My point today is, in bringing up section 
202, let us not make the mistake that we 
have made with some other sections of the 
Federal Power Act by giving the responsibility 
to the Commission and not giving them ade- 
quate authority. 

Senator Corron. You feel that in this par- 
ticular fleld of high voltage lines that it is 
imperative they should be given adequate 
authority? 

Senator Mercatr. I think it is especially 
important in this particular fleld because 
there are going to be systems that stretch 
over many States, from one region to another, 
there are going to be interconnections that 
only the Federal Power Commission can take 
care of. This advisory jurisdiction would not 
take care of the important public interest 
in this new business of extra-high-voltage 
transmission. 

Senator Corron. Do you feel that the 
Commission, if given authority, should 
exercise care that, in extending these trans- 
mission lines of high voltage, they see to it 
that they do not take care of those localities 
where there is a heavy market, a good deal of 
industry and a good deal of concentration 
and neglect the more sparsely populated 
areas so that they will not share in all bene- 
fits that accrue? 

Senator METCALF. Of course, I come from 
one of the most sparsely populated areas in 
the United States and I have a great deal of 
interest in protecting the interests and con- 
cern of the sparsely populated areas. These 
regional interconnections would be, I believe, 
especially beneficial both to the urban areas 
and the sparsely populated areas because of 
the greater flexibility of the use of our pres- 
ent transmitting facilities, so that we would 
have an opportunity to take care of both 
these areas such as in my State, where we 
only have a few consumers or ratepayers per 
mile, and at the same time take care of the 
heavy loads in the industrial areas where 
the great profits accrue to huge utility 
companies. 

One of the exciting things“ to me, about 
this extra-high-voltage transmission and 
interconnections is that we can go across 
times zones, we can transmit from one area 
where we have steam plants to an area where 
he have hydro plants. In developing even 
less generating facilities, we can have greater 
opportunity to benefit all of the ratepayers 
and the consumers. 

Senator Corron. What I had in mind, and 
this has no reference to the present manage- 
ment of Tennessee Valley, when I was in the 
House more than 12 years ago, and serving on 
the Independent Office Subcommittee of Ap- 
propriations, it was about the time extended 
lines were perfected to the point where they 
became practical and could transmit power 
up to 300 miles, contemplated prior to that. 
And at that time, under the then manage- 
ment of the Tennessee Valley Authority, they 
were coming to us for money and were seek- 
ing to extend their lines. However, they 
showed a marked enthusiasm to extend their 
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lines to Atlanta, Ga., for instance, or some 
other heavy user area which had a tendency 
to leave the marginal areas in the hands of 
the private utilities. This, of necessity, put 
up the price of power in the less populous and 
less industrialized areas. 

Every time the TVA took an area or de- 
sired to take an area where there was plenty 
of use and where there was concentration, 
they were, by the same token, making power 
cost higher to the people who were not thus 
advantageously situated. I presume that it 
is no longer the case, but it is your feeling 
that sort of thing should be particularly 
guarded against? 

Senator Mercat¥. I think that is a splendid 
argument for giving authority to the Com- 
mission because governmental agencies, mu- 
nicipal plants, and private utilities all have 
the tendency to want to go into the high- 
load areas and we have to have someone 
that will protect those people in the sparsely 
populated areas that you and I are espe- 
cially concerned with and it would have to be 
the Federal Power Commission or some 
agency with authority and jurisdiction to 
take care of them. 

And so again, the Senator has stated an 
important reason for giving additional au- 
thority to the Federal Power Commission be- 
cause we would have to rely upon them to 
protect us. 

Senator Corron. Back through the years, 
the private taxpaying utilities have been 
criticized, and I think with some reason, for 
giving service to the favorable areas and 
neglecting the sparsely populated and remote 
areas. This was the reason for the inception 
of REA and the co-ops, but when public 
power and REA get into the field of furnish- 
ing industrial power, and they are only hu- 
man, they are like the private utilities. Then 
comes a time when they too must be watched 
for that purpose. Is that right? 

Senator METCALF. Iam certain of that, and 
as the Senator pointed out there is a reluc- 
tance in every one of these to serve these 
high-cost, sparsely populated areas, whether 
it is governmental or the I O U’s—the inves- 
tor owned utilities. 

Senator Corron. They want the ice cream 
but are a little relucant to share the spinach. 

Thank you. 

Senator NEUBERGER. Senator Metcalf, you 
have been long recognized in the Congress 
as one of the most informed people on the 
Federal Power Act and your long interest in 
it makes this valuable testimony. I think 
you have laid the groundwork for the discus- 
sion to follow on these bills and we appre- 
ciate your contribution. 

Senator Mercanr. I certainly appreciate 
the opportunity to appear before this com- 
mi ý 

Senator Corron. I join in the chairman’s 
remarks, too. 

Senator Mercatr. Thank you very much. 


A BILL TO PROVIDE FOR THE AP- 
POINTMENT OF A COMMISSIONER 
GENERAL FOR THE UNITED 
STATES PARTICIPATION IN THE 
JAPANESE WORLD EXPOSITION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of a Commissioner General for the 
US. participation in the Japanese World 
Exposition to be held in Osaka in 1970. 

The proposed bill has been requested 
by the Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency and I am introducing it in order 
that there may be a specific bill to which 
Members of the Senate and the public 
may direct their attention and com- 
ments. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
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this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when the matter is con- 
sidered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, together with the letter from the 
Director of USIA to the Vice President 
dated May 17, 1967, in regard to it, and 
the explanation of the proposed legisla- 
tion. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
and explanation will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1836) to provide for the 
appointment of the Commissioner Gen- 
eral for U.S. participation in the Japa- 
nese World Exposition, Osaka, 1970, 
and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Futsricut, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 1836 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for 
United States participation in the Japan 
World Exhibition to be held at Osaka, Japan, 
in 1970, as authorized by the Mutual Educa- 
tional and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 2451 et seq.), the 
President is hereby authorized to appoint or 
designate a Commissioner General, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
who shall receive compensation, allowances, 
and benefits as determined by the President 
but not in excess of that received by a chief 
of mission at a class 2 post, pursuant to the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 
U.S.C. 801): Provided, That no officer of the 
United States Government who is designated 
under this Act as Commissioner General 
shall be entitled to such compensation. 


The letter and explanation are as 

follows: 
U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., May 17, 1967. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate. 

Dear MR. VICE PRESIDENT: I have the honor 
of transmitting to the Senate for its con- 
sideration the draft of a proposed bill to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a Commissioner 
General for the United States participation 
in the Japanese World Exposition, Osaka, 
1970, and an explanation thereof. The draft 
bill and explanation have also been sub- 
mitted to the House of Representatives. 

The United States Government has been 
invited by the Government of Japan to par- 
ticipate in the Japan World Exposition to be 
held in Osaka in 1970. This Exposition has 
been approved by the Bureau of Interna- 
tional Expositions as a general exposition 
of the first category, the first such major 
exposition to be held in Asia. The United 
States, through the Department of State, ac- 
cepted the invitation for participation on 
November 17, 1966, subject, of course, to the 
appropriation of funds by Congress. 

General authority for United States par- 
ticipation in international fairs has been 
assigned to the United States Information 
Agency pursuant to Section 102(a) (3) of the 
Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange 
Act of 1961. However, specific legislation is 
necessary to authorize the appointment of a 
Commissioner General in order to meet the 
requirements for participation prescribed by 
the Japanese Government that each partici- 
pating government be represented by a Com- 
missioner General. 

The draft bill provides for the appoint- 
ment of the Commissioner General by the 
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President, with Senate confirmation with 
salary and perquisites equivalent to those of 
a Chief of Mission at a Class 2 post pursuant 
to the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 

Authorizations similar to that provided in 
the proposed bill have been enacted in con- 
nection with United States participation in 
recent World Fairs, such as the Brussels Ex- 
position of 1958 and the Montreal Fair of 
1967. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report from the standpoint of the Ad- 
ministration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
LEONARD H. MARKS, 
Director. 


EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed bill is to 
authorize the appointment by the President, 
with the advise and consent of the Senate, 
of a Commissioner General to plan for and 
administer United States participation in the 
Japan World Exhibition to be held in Osaka 
in 1970. 

General authority for U.S. participation in 
international fairs is provided in section 
102(a)(3) of the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 (22 USC 
2452). However, specific legislation is neces- 
sary to authorize the appointment of a 
Commissioner General in order to meet the 
requirements for participation prescribed by 
the Japanese Government that each partici- 
pating government be represented by a Com- 
missioner General. 

The Commissioner General will be respon- 
sible for approving U.S. corporations, insti- 
tutions and individuals who wish to partici- 
pate in the Exhibition, and in general, is 
responsible for compliance by all U.S. ex- 
hibitors and personnel with appropriate 
Japanese laws and regulations. The Commis- 
sioner General will sign the standardized 
contract with the Japan Association for the 
1970 World Exposition which sets forth the 
terms for our participation in the Exhibition. 
He must be able to speak with full authority 
in making many decisions on behalf of the 
United States public and private sectors. 

Appointment by the President with Senate 
confirmation as provided in the draft bill will 
provide representation at the level called for 
under the Japanese requirements and will 
provide the stature and prestige appropriate 
for the U.S. Commissioner General. 

Authorizations similar to that provided in 
the proposed bill have been provided in con- 
nection with United States participation in 
other world fairs. Recent examples are the 
Brussels World Fair of 1958 and the Canadian 
Universal and International Exhibition pres- 
ently in progress in Montreal. 

The salary authorized for the Commis- 
sioner Gene shall not exceed that of a 
chief of Mission at a Class 2 post pursuant 
to the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended. Under existing law the salary for 
this level is $28,500. The total cost of the 
salary and allowances for an estimated maxi- 
mum 36-month period that the Commis- 
sioner General will serve is approximately 
$120,000.00. 


GENERAL BACKGROUND 


The United States Government has been 
invited by the Government of Japan to par- 
ticipate in the Japan World Exposition Osa- 
ka, 1970, from March 15 to September 30, 
1970. This exposition has been approved by 
the Bureau of International Expositions as 
a general exhibition of the first category, the 
first such major exposition to be held in Asia. 
The United States, through the Department 
of State, accepted the invitation for partici- 
pation on November 17, 1966, subject, of 
course, to the appropriation of funds by the 
Congress. 

The central theme of “Expo 70” will be 
“Progress and Harmony for Mankind.” The 
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Japanese hope to have displayed not only the 
great scientific and technological advance- 
ments of the past decades but also a glimpse 
of the world of tomorrow solving the great 
social problems created in the wake of prog- 
ress. These include pollution of the atmos- 
phere and our waters, automation and un- 
employment, urban blight and over-popula- 
tion. 

The Fair is planned by the Japanese as 
part of the Meiji restoration centennial which 
marked a starting point for Japan’s modern- 
ization. It will be held on an 800 acre site in 
the Senri Hills just outside Osaka, the busi- 
ness center of Japan, a city of over three 
million population. 

The Japanese estimate that there will be 
90 foreign government pavilions, 20 foreign 
commercial pavilions, 8 Japanese Govern- 
ment and 46 Japanese private commercial 
pavilions. Attendance is estimated at 30,000,- 
000 admissions with 1,000,000 visits by per- 
sons from abroad. 

With respect to U.S. participation, former 
Ambassador Edwin O. Reischauer has stated 
that American participation in the Osaka 
World’s Fair is “vitally important to our 
foreign policy objectives in this part of the 
world. . . Since the United States and Japan 
have so much in common as modernized, 
industrialized Pacific partners, our participa- 
tion is absolutely essential.” Also, Ambas- 
sador U. Alexis Johnson has strongly en- 
dorsed U.S. participation. 

United States participation in the Japanese 
Fair is essential from the standpoint of our 
relations with Japan and the countries of the 
Pacific area. For the US., Japan’s closest 
trading partner and ally, not to participate 
in the Osaka Fair in an impressive manner, 
would affront the Government of Japan and 
other Asian governments which rely on Amer- 
ican leadership and cooperation in Asian 
Pacific affairs. U.S. non-participation in the 
Fair would be highly conspicuous and cer- 
tainly would be adverse to the overall United 
States image as a strong, progressive nation 
ready and willing to share knowledge of 
progress with the rest of the world, particu- 
larly the nations of the Asian and Pacific 
region. 

In keeping with the Fair’s overall theme, 
various exhibits are under consideration 
which would focus on US. cooperative efforts 
with Japan and other nations towards in- 
ternational progress and harmony. Possible 
subjects include: achievements in space ex- 
ploration, oceanography, communications 
and medicine; the modernization of our great 
urban centers, showing American efforts to 
cope with problems of air and water pollu- 
tion, housing and transportation; cultural 
attainments in America, especially in archi- 
tecture, music and education; and the US. 
role in economic cooperation with other 
countries, with emphasis on the developing 
countries of Asia. 

Such exhibits would be of special interest 
to modern Japan with its highly urbanized 
society, its great respect for cultural achieve- 
ments and its increasing willingness to join 
cooperatively in the development of Asian 
economies. 

While U.S. Government planning for par- 
ticipation is still in the formative stage, en- 
actment of the proposed legislation now 
would permit appointment of a Commis- 
sioner General in time to participate in such 
planning and to assure continuity through 
the exhibition period. 


TO NAME AUTHORIZED LOCK AND 
DAM NO. 18 ON THE VERDIGRIS 
RIVER IN OKLAHOMA AND THE 
LAKE CREATED THEREBY FOR 
NEWT GRAHAM 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my colleague [Mr. Harris], I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to name the authorized lock and dam 
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No. 18 on the Verdigris River in Okla- 
homa and the lake created thereby for 
Newt Graham. 

Newt Graham, who died in 1957, 
worked for many years and often against 
great odds to keep the dream of Arkansas 
River navigation alive. Many boosters of 
the waterway project have been memo- 
rialized in the naming of the locks and 
dams that have been created. It would 
be a shame if one of the stanchest sup- 
porters of all was forgotten. 

The Arkansas Basin Development As- 
sociation, at its annual meeting in March 
of 1966, passed a resolution urging Con- 
gress to name lock and dam No. 18 the 
“Newt Graham Lock and Dam.” 

It would seem to me most appropriate 
that this lock and dam, which is the 
one nearest his hometown of Tulsa, be 
named in honor of the late Newt Graham. 


LEGISLATION TO PROTECT THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF 
THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, five bills and 
one joint resolution designed to safe- 
guard the constitutional rights of our 
Nation’s Indian citizens. These measures 
are similar to eight bills and one reso- 
lution which I first introduced in the 
88th Congress and are the product of 
recommendations of the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights as reported in 
its “Summary Report of Hearings and 
Investigations on Constitutional Rights 
of the American Indian, 1966.” 

In 1961, the subcommittee began its 
preliminary investigation of the legal 
status of the Indian in America and the 
problems Indians encounter when assert- 
ing constitutional rights in their rela- 
tions with State, Federal, and tribal gov- 
ernments. Approximately 2,000 question- 
naires, addressed to a broadly represent- 
ative group of persons familiar with In- 
dian affairs, comprised an important seg- 
ment of this investigation. The prelim- 
inary research, the first such study ever 
undertaken by Congress, demonstrated a 
clear need for further congressional in- 
quiry. Accordingly, hearings were com- 
menced in Washington in August 1961, 
and moved to California, Arizona, and 
New Mexico in November. The following 
June, hearings were held in Colorado 
and North and South Dakota and finally 
concluded in Washington during March 
of 1963. These hearings and staff con- 
ferences were held in areas where the 
subcommittee could receive the views of 
the largest number of Indian tribes. 
During this period, representatives from 
85 tribes appeared before the subcom- 
mittee. 

S. 961 through S. 968 and Senate Joint 
Resolution 40 of the 89th Congress were 
introduced in response to the findings of 
the subcommittee based on these hear- 
ings and investigations. 

On June 22, 23, 24, and 29, 1965, the 
subcommittee, meeting in Washington, 
received testimony relative to these 
measures. Additional statements were 
filed with the subcommittee before and 
following the public hearings. In all, 
some 79 persons either appeared before 
the subcommittee or presented state- 
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ments for its consideration. These per- 
sons included representatives from 36 
separate tribes, bands, or other groups 
of Indians located in 14 States. Four 
national associations representing In- 
dians, as well as three regional, feder- 
ated Indian organizations, presented 
their views. Members of Congress, State 
officials, and representatives from the 
Department of the Interior also sub- 
mitted opinions on this legislation. 

The hearings revealed the necessity of 
revising some of the original measures, 
combining two of them into one bill, and 
deleting two proposals from the legisla- 
tive package. These recommendations 
of the subcommittee were made in antic- 
ipation of the legislation which I intro- 
duced today and were submitted only 
after an exhaustive examination of the 
record compiled on the original meas- 
ures. In this connection, the subcommit- 
tee also came to the following conclu- 
sions concerning the constitutional 
rights of the American Indian: 


1. The historical development of a unique 
relationship between the Indian communi- 
ties and the United States has resulted in a 
situation in which there exists, unfor- 
tunately, both the potentiality and the ac- 
tuality of deprivation of individual rights by 
tribal governments. 

2. Though evidence of the denial of sub- 
stantive and political rights has been 
brought to the subcommittee’s attention, it 
is apparent that an Indian citizen’s rights 
are most seriously jeopardized by the tribal 
government's administration of justice. 
These denials occur, it is also apparent, not 
from malice or ill will, or from a desire to 
do injustice, but from the tribal judges’ in- 
experience, lack of training, and unfamiliar- 
ity with the traditions and forms of the 
American legal system. 

3. Besides extending protection to the 
rights of individual Indians, it is also im- 
portant that the legitimate interests of the 
Indian communities in a lawful and peace- 
able order be recognized. Accordingly, it is 
essential that provision be made for the trial 
and punishment of offenses not now dealt 
with in an adequate manner by tribal au- 
thorities. 

4. Indian governments do not, of course, 
bear full responsibility for those denials of 
rights which have occurred for which in the 
future may occur. It appears, paradoxically, 
that the States have also erred, both by 
failing to prosecute offenses and by assuming 
civil and criminal jurisdiction when that as- 
sumption was clearly against the wishes of 
the Indian peoples affected. Concurrent juris- 
diction by the United States in the first in- 
stance and a repeal of Public Law 280, or at 
least its modification to include tribal con- 
sent as a precondition of the State’s assump- 
tion of jurisdiction, would seem to provide a 
suitable remedy. 

5. Blame for the denial of the rights of In- 
dians must also be assigned, at least in part, 
to actions of the Government of the United 
States. In addition to the actions implicit 
in the foregoing, reference is also made to 
the delays Indian tribes have experienced in 
the approval by the Secretary of the Interior 
of contracts with their attorneys. To the ex- 
tent that such delays take place, Indian peo- 
ples are denied, in a very broad sense, the 
fundamental right of counsel. To the credit 
of the Department of the Interior, however, 
it is apparent that very few such delays 
have occurred since 1962. 

6. The need for adequate and up-to-date 
research tools in the area of Indian affairs 
is pronounced. If our Indian citizens are to 
receive benefits in full measure from their 
own efforts, as well as from the activities 
of their attorneys and of scholars working 
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on their behalf, full and easy access must be 
had to relevant documentary sources. In- 
stances of out-of-print, out-of-date, and 
out-of-circulation materials must be cor- 
rected. 


In introducing these proposals, I wish 
to emphasize that these bills should not 
be considered as the final solution to the 
many serious constitutional problems 
confronting the American Indian. A sys- 
tem of law and order for the Indian 
tribes of America which is in keeping 
with the rights and privileges other 
Americans enjoy, will take years to de- 
velop. The substance of these bills, how- 
ever, is an exceedingly important and 
necessary part of this goal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bills and resolution and 
pertinent accompanying memoranda be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1843) to establish rights 
for individuals in their relations with 
Indian tribes, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Ervin (for himself and 
other Senators) , was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


S. 1843 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

TITLE I—RIGHTS OF INDIANS 

Secrion 101. For purposes of this Act, the 
term— 

(1) “Indian Tribe” means any tribe, band, 
or other group of Indians subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States and recog- 
nized as possessing powers of self-govern- 
ment; 

(2) “powers of self-government” means 
and includes all governmental powers 
possessed by an Indian tribe, executive, 
legislative, and judicial, and all offices, bodies, 
and tribunals by and through which they are 
executed, including courts of Indian offenses; 
and 

(3) “Indian court“ means any Indian 
tribal court or Court of Indian Offense. 

Sec. 102. No Indian tribe in exercising 
powers of self-government shall— 

(1) make or enforce any law prohibiting 
the free exercise of religion, or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press, or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble and 
to petition for a redress of grievances; 

(2) violate the right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers and 
effects, against unreasonable search and 
seizures, nor issue warrants, but upon prob- 
able cause, supported by oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the place to be 
searched and the person or thing to be 
seized; 

(3) subject any person for the same of- 
fense to be twice put in jeopardy; 

(4) compel any person in any criminal case 
to be a witness against himself; 

(5) take any private property for a public 
use without just compensation; 

(6) deny to any person in a criminal pro- 
ceeding the right to a speedy and public 
trial, to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation, to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him, to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 
and at his own expense to have the assistance 
of counsel for his defense; 

(7) require excessive bail, impose excessive 
fines, inflict cruel and unusual punishments, 
and in no event, impose for conviction of 
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any one Offense any penalty or punishment 
greater than imprisonment for a term of six 
months or a fine of $500, or both; 

(8) deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of its laws or 
deprive any person or liberty or property 
without due process of law; 

(9) pass any bill of attainder or ex post 
facto law; or 

(10) deny to any person accused of an 
offense punishable by imprisonment the 
right, upon request, to a trial by jury of not 
less than six persons. 

Sec. 103. The privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus shall be available to any person, in a 
court of the United States, to test the legality 
of his detention by order of an Indian tribe. 


TITLE IE—-APPEALS FROM INDIAN COURTS 


Sec. 201. (a) In any case in which an in- 
dividual with respect to whom a criminal 
action is hereafter commenced in an Indian 
court is convicted by any such court such 
individual shall have a right of appeal, in 
accordance with the provisions of this title, 
to the United States district court for the 
district and division embracing the place 
wherein such individual was convicted if, in 
connection with his conviction— 

(1) such individual was deprived of any 
right or privilege conferred on him by the 
Constitution of the United States; or 

(2) there was a violation of any of the 
provisions of title I of this Act. 

(b) Upon the filing of any notice of appeal 
pursuant to this title by any individual con- 
victed of an offense in an Indian court, the 
clerk of the district court shall forward a 
copy thereof to the Indian court in which 
such conviction occurred. Within ten days 
following the receipt of such copy, the Indian 
court shall file with such clerk (1) a written 
statement describing with particularity each 
charge made against the accused, reciting 
the text or substance of the tribal ordinance 
or law on which such charge was based, and 
describing the circumstances which resulted 
in the accused being so charged, and (2) a 
copy of all process, pleadings, and orders 
served upon the accused in such action, and 
of all proceedings conducted by the Indian 
court in connection with the trial of such 
offense. 

(c) If, upon the filing of the notice of 
appeal with the clerk of such district court, 
the court has resasonable cause to believe, 
based upon the trial record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Indian court in which such 
individual was convicted or other evidence 
or data available to the district court, that 
such individual was deprived of any such 
right or privilege or that any such violation 
occurred, the district court shall order the 
appeal to be placed on its trial docket for 
trial de novo, which trial shall, except to the 
extent otherwise provided in this title, take 
Place in the same manner and under the 
same rules that would apply if the criminal 
action had been initially commenced in the 
United States district court; except that if 
the appeal is unsuccessful the accused may 
be taxed not only with the court costs 
of the trial in the district court, but also 
with any court costs taxed in the Indian 
court. The trial de novo shall be by a judge 
and a jury, but a waiver of jury trial shall 
be permitted in accordance with the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure applicable to 
trials of criminal cases in the district courts. 

(d) In any case involving an appeal by 
the accused from an Indian court to a 
United States district court wherein the 
accused has not been served with process 
or wherein the process has not been per- 
fected prior to appeal, or in which the proc- 
ess served proves to be defective, such 
process or service may be completed or new 
process issued in the same manner as in 
criminal actions originally instituted in such 
district court. 

(e) With respect to any conviction of a 
criminal offense appealed pursuant to this 
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title, the elements of the offense charged 
shall correspond to those utilized in the In- 
dian court in which such conviction oc- 
curred. Any accused convicted by a district 
court in an action appealed to that court 
under this title shall be subject to the same 
maximum punishment that could lawfully 
be imposed by the Indian court. 

(f) In an action appealed to the district 
court under this title, the court shall have 
the authority to order that the sentences be 
executed in the same manner and in the 
same place of confinement that would be 
applicable if the sentence had been imposed 
by the Indian court and had not been 
appealed. In the event that a fine is im- 
posed, such fine, if paid, shall be paid in 
to the clerk of the district court for trans- 
mittal to the appropriate officers of the 
Indian court. 

(g) Rules governing the procedure for 
the perfection and time of appeals under 
this title shall be prescribed by the district 
court. 

Sec. 202. The provisions of this Act shall 
take effect upon the expiration of one year 
following the date of its enactment. 


The memorandum and analysis pre- 
sented by Senator Ervin is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM AND ANALYSIS PERTAINING TO 
BILL ESTABLISHING RIGHTS FOR INDIVIDUALS 
IN THER RELATIONS WITH INDIAN TRIBES 
AND To EFFECT PROCEDURAL PROTECTIONS OF 
THESE RIGHTS 
Part I of this proposal provides that any 

Indian tribe in exercising its powers of local 

self-government shall be subject to the same 

limitations and restraints as those which are 
imposed on the Government of the United 

States by the United States Constitution and 

on the states by judicial interpretation, 

In examining the legal status of the Amer- 
ican Indian, it is first necessary to appreci- 
ate what transpires where tribal law denied 
Indians the constitutional protection accord- 
ed other citizens. As a corollary consideration, 
it is also important to understand whether 
a tribal Indian can successfully challenge on 
constitutional grounds specific acts or prac- 
tices of the Indian tribe. A negative response 
to this question was given in Elk v. Wilkins, 
112 U. S. 94 (1884), for example, where the 
unilateral renunciation of tribal affiliation by 
an Indian was held to be insufficient to con- 
fer citizenship. An affirmative act of recog- 
nition by the Federal government was 
deemed essential to establish citizenship. 
Absent such an affirmative act, a state was 
able to deny Indians the right to vote in a 
state election. Only recently has this right 
been held to be irreconcilable with the 
Fifteenth Amendment and the Citizenship 
Act of 1924, 43 Stat. 253 (1924), 8 U.S.C. 1401 
et. seq. See e. g., Montova v. Bolack, 70 N. M. 
me Harrison v. Laveen, 67 Ariz. 337, 


Because general acts of Congress were 
thought not to be applicable to Indians, gen- 
eral constitutional provisions received simi- 
lar interpretation. In Talton v. Mayes, 163 
U.S. 376 (1896), the Supreme Court refused 
to apply the Fifth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution to invalidate a tribal law that estab- 
lished a five-man grand jury. In this case the 
Court held that the Cherokee Nation, as an 
autonomous body, had the power to define 
crimes and independently provide for crimi- 
nal procedure. Recognizing that the Fifth 
Amendment limits only the powers of the 
Federal government, the Court rejected the 
argument that the power of local govern- 
ment exercised by the Cherokees was Federal 
in nature, that is, based on the Constitu- 
tion. The Court also said: 

“It follows that as the powers of local 
self-government enjoyed by the Cherokee 
nation existed prior to the Constitution, 
they are not operated upon by the Fifth 
Amendment, which, as we have said, had 
for its sole object to control the powers con- 
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ferred by the Constitution on the National 
Government.” [163 U.S. 376 at 384 (1896).] 

Only a limited number of cases involving 
the denial of constitutional rights in Indian 
court proceedings reach the Federal courts 
due to the absence of a right to appeal tribal 
court decisions to Federal courts, The case 
of Colliflower v. United States, 342, F. 2d 369 
(1965), virtually stands alone in upholding 
the competence of a Federal court to inquire 
into the legality of an order of an Indian 
court. Federal courts generally have con- 
sistently refused to impose constitutional 
standards on the tribes on the theory that 
these standards apply only to state or Fed- 
eral governmental action. For example, the 
guarantee of representation by legal counsel 
has been held not to apply in tribal court 
action. In Glover v. United States, 219 F. 
Supp. 19 at 21 (D. Mont. 1963), the Court 
stated: 

“The right to be represented by counsel is 
protected by the Sixth and Fourteenth 
Amendments. These Amendments, however, 
protect ... [this right] only as against action 
by the United States in the case of the... 
Sixth . . . [Amendment], and as against 
action by the states in the case of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Indian tribes are not 
states within the meaning of the Fourteenth 
Amendment.” 

The court in the case of Native American 
Church v. Navajo Tribal Council, 272 F. 2d 
131 (10 Cir. 1959), by implication, held that 
a tribal Indian cannot claim protection from 
illegal search and seizure protected by the 
Fourth Amendment. The case involved the 
relationship between tribal law and First 
Amendment guarantees of freedom of re- 
ligion. The Native American Church is a 
religious sect which flourishes on many In- 
dian reservations. Peyote, an intoxicating 
ingredient derived from a species of cactus 
plant, is used by members of this church in 
their religious ceremonies. Although peyote 
is not a narcotic and there is no indication 
that its continuous use has a deleterious 
effect, it is often prohibited by state and 
tribal law. In State v. Big Sheep, 75 Mont. 219 
(1962), for example, the constitutionality of 
a tribal ordinance prohibiting its importa- 
tion and use was challenged on the grounds 
that it violated the First, Fourth and Four- 
teenth Amendments. The Tenth Circuit 
denied relief noting lack of federal jurisdic- 
tion, and observed that internal affairs such 
as police powers were solely within the cog- 
nizance of the various tribes and that the 
general laws of the United States could not 
interfere with purely internal matters. [272 
F. 2d 131 at 134-135.] In refusing to concede 
the applicability of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to Indian tribes, the court stated: 

“No provision in the Constitution makes 
the First Amendment applicable to Indian 
nations nor is there any law of Congress 
doing so. It follows that neither, under the 
Constitution or the laws of Congress, do the 
Federal courts have jurisdiction of tribal 
laws or regulations, even though they may 
have an impact to some extent on forms of 
religious worship.” [272 F. 2d 131 at 135.] 

In 1954, an effort to redress tribal infringe- 
ments of religious freedoms by involving civil 
rights statutes also failed in the case of 
Toledo v. Pueblo De Jimez, 119 F. Supp, 429 
(D. N. Mex. 1954). In this case, six Jemez 
Pueblo Indians brought an action for declar- 
atory judgment against their tribe, the tribal 
council, and its governor charging that they 
had been subjected to indignities, threats, 
and reprisals solely because of their Protes- 
tant faith. Despite a tribal ordinance pur- 
porting to guarantee freedom of religion, the 
tribal council had refused to permit them to 
bury their dead in the community cemetery 
and had denied them permission to build a 
church. The court acknowledged that the 
tribal government acts represented a serious 
invasion of religious liberties; however, it 
concluded that these actions were not taken 
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“under color of any statute, ordinance, regu- 
lation, custom or usage of any State or Terri- 
tory,” as required to invoke the Civil Rights 
Act, 119 F. Supp. 429 at 431-432. Thus, the 
Indians had no cause of action under the 
Civil Rights Act in the Federal courts. 

In addition, a tribe can impose a tax [see 
Barta, v. Oglala Sioux Tribe, 259 F. 2d 553 
(8th Cir. 1958), cert. denied 358 US. 932 
(1959); Iron Crow v. Oglala Sioux Tribe, 231 
F. 2d 89 (8th Cir. 1956)], or revoke tribal 
membership rights without complying with 
due process requirements, Martinez v. South- 
ern Ute Tribe, 249 F. 2d 915 (10 Cir. 1957), 
cert. denied, 356 U.S. 960 (1958). 

These cases illustrate the continued denial 

of specific constitutional guarantees to liti- 
gants in tribal court proceedings. More im- 
portantly, they reveal that the courts have 
relied on the rationale that the tribal courts 
are instrumentalities of the tribes, which 
are quasi-sovereign entities to which gen- 
eral provisions in the Constitution do not 
apply. 
Part II of this proposal gives to Indians 
deprived of a constitutional right in a 
criminal proceeding before an Indian court 
the right to a trial de novo on appeal to the 
Federal district court for the district in 
which the original criminal atcion took place. 
The trial would be governed by the rules 
applicable to a criminal action initially com- 
menced in a Federal District Court. The sec- 
tion, however, further provides that an ac- 
cused who is convicted shall be subject to 
the same punishment that could have been 
imposed by Indian courts, 

The Indian tribal court system is com- 
prised of 53 tribal courts, 12 courts of In- 
dian offenses, and about 19 traditional courts. 
Apart from appellate procedures which are 
almost illusory within these three court sys- 
tems, there exists no right to appeal crim- 
inal convictions of tribal courts to either 
State or Federal courts. 

Since the Indian court system does not 
fall within the strictures of due process guar- 
anteed by the U.S. Constitution, but never- 
theless renders judicial decisions affecting 
the lives and liberty of countless thousands 
of Indians, we should provide persons de- 
prived of a constitutional right in a criminal 
proceeding before a tribal court the right to 
appeal to a U.S. court. Such an appeal would 
not only protect the rights of those con- 
victed by tribal courts, but would also im- 
prove the quality of justice rendered by 
tribal courts. 

In view of these facts, it is recommended 
that the Congress provide Indians deprived 
of a constitutional right in a criminal pro- 
ceding by a tribal court the right to appeal 
to a district court of the United States. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
TITLE I—RIGHTS OF INDIANS 


Section 101 contains the definition of cer- 
tain terms. “Indian Tribe” is defined to mean 
any tribe, band or other group of Indians 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States and recognized as possessing powers of 
self-government. The term ‘“self-govern- 
ment” means and includes all governmental 
units (executive, judicial, legislative, and 
other tribunals, bodies, officers, etc.) by and 
through which powers are executed as to 
individual Indians. “Indian Court” is de- 
fined to mean any Indian tribal court or 
court of Indian Offense. 

Section 102 enumerates the constitutional 
rights guaranteed to Indians by this Act by 
placing limitations on tribal governmental 
units exercising powers of self-government 
in their dealings with individual Indians. 
Specifically, section 102(1) through (10) pro- 
hibits Indian tribes in exercising powers of 
self-government from doing the following: 

(1) Making or enforcing any law pro- 
hibiting the free exercise of religion, or 
abridging the freedom of speech, press, or 
assembly, or the right of the people peace- 
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ably to assemble and to petition govern- 
mental units for a redress of grievances; 

(2) Violating or abusing individual In- 
dians in their person, home, or possession, 
and securing protection to individual In- 
dians against abuses in the search and sei- 
gure of their persons, homes, and posses- 
sions; 

(3) Subjecting any person for the same 
offense to be twice put in jeopardy; 

(4) Compelling any person in any crim- 
inal case to be a witness against himself; 

(5) Taking any private property for a 
public use without just compensation; 

(6) Denying to any person in a crim- 
inal proceeding the right to a speedy and 
public trial, to be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation, to be con- 
fronted with witnesses against him, to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor, and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense at his own expense; 

(7) Requiring excessive bail or fines and 
inflicting cruel and unusual punishment. 
[The penalty of a five-hundred dollar fine or 
imprisonment for a term of six months or 
both would remain the maximum limitation 
as to punishment for any one offense]; 

(8) Denying to any individual Indian with- 
in its jurisdiction equal protection of the 
laws or deprive any person of liberty or 
property without due process of law; 

(9) Passing any bill of attainder or ex 
post facto law; or 

(10) Denying to any person accused of an 
offense punishable by imprisonment the 
right, upon request, to a trial by jury of not 
less than six persons. 

Section 103 provides that the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus shall be avail- 
able to any person in a court of the United 
States to test the legality of a detention by 
order of a tribal court. 


TITLE II—APPEALS FROM INDIAN COURTS 


Section 201 (a) provides for an appeal of 
criminal convictions to the United States 
District Court for the district in which the 
original conviction was obtained if (1) the 
appellant was deprived of any right or privi- 
lege conferred on him by the Constitution; or 
(2) there was a violation of any provision of 
title I of this Act. 

Section 201(b) provides that upon the fil- 
ing of any notice of appeal pursuant to this 
Title by an individual convicted of an of- 
fense, the Clerk of the District Court shall 
forward a copy of the notice to the Indian 
Court in which such conviction occurred. 
Within ten days following the receipt of this 
notice, the Indian Court is required to file 
with the District Court Clerk a written state- 
ment of the charges against the accused, the 
text or substance of tribal laws on which 
such charges were based and a statement of 
the facts in the case, as well as a copy of 
all papers including all proceedings con- 
ducted by the Indian Court in connection 
with the trial of the case. 

Section 201(c) provides that the appeal 
be set for trial de novo if, on a reasonable 
evaluation of the trial record, it appears that 
the individual convicted was deprived of any 
of his legally protected rights. Procedure on 
appeal shall be the same as if the action had 
been initially commenced in the United 
States District Court, except that the ac- 
cused in unsuccessful appeals may be taxed, 
not only with any court costs of the trial in 
the District Court, but also with any court 
costs taxed in the Indian Court. The trial 
de novo shall be by the judge and jury, ex- 
cept that a waiver of jury trial shall be per- 
mitted in accordance with the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure applicable to trials 
of criminal cases in the District Courts. 

Section 201 (d) provides for the perfecting 
of service of process where defective or where 
not perfected prior to appeal in the same 
manner as in criminal actions originally in- 
stituted in such District Court. 
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Section 201(e) provides that the elements 
of the offense charged on appeal shall corre- 
spond to those utilized in the Indian Court 
where the conviction occurred. Any accused 
convicted by a District Court under this Title 
is subject to the same maximum punishment 
bres could lawfully be imposed by the Indian 

Section 201(f) authorizes the Court to or- 
der sentences to be executed in the same 
manner and in the same place of confine- 
ment that would have been applicable if the 
sentence had been imposed by the Indian 
Court and had not been appealed. If the pay- 
ment of a fine is imposed, it shall be trans- 
mitted to the appropriate officer of the In- 
dian Court. 

Section 201(g) provides that rules govern- 
ing the procedure for the perfection and time 
of appeal of a case under this Title shall be 
prescribed by the District Court. 

Section 202 provides that the Act shall be 
effective upon the expiration of one year fol- 
lowing the date of its enactment, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1844) to protect the consti- 
tutional rights of certain citizens and di- 
recting the Secretary of the Interior to 
recommend to the Congress a model 
code governing the administration of 
justice by courts of Indian offenses on 
Indian reservations, introduced by Mr. 
Ervin (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 1844 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to recommend to the Congress, on 
or before July 1, 1968, a model code to gov- 
ern the administration of justice by courts of 
Indian offenses on Indian reservations. Such 
code shall include provisions which will (1) 
assure that any individual being tried for an 
offense by a court of Indian offenses shall 
have the same rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities under the United States Constitution 
as would be teed any citizen of the 
United States being tried in a Federal court 
for any similar offense, (2) assure that any 
individual being tried for an offense by a 
court of Indian offenses will be advised and 
made aware of his rights under the United 
States Constitution, and under any tribal 
constitution applicable to such individual, 
(8) establish proper qualifications for the 
office of judge of the court of Indian offenses, 
and (4) provide for the establishing of edu- 
cational classes for the training of judges of 
courts of Indian offenses. In carrying out the 
provisions of this Act, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall consult with the Indians, In- 
dian tribes, and interested agencies of the 
United States. 

SEC. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sum as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


The memorandum and analysis pre- 
sented by Mr. Ervin is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM PERTAINING TO THE BILL DiI- 
RECTING THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
To RECOMMEND TO CONGRESS A MODEL CODE 
GOVERNING THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
BY COURTS OF INDIAN OFFENSES ON INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 
A model code is suggested as the proper 

vehicle by which the objectives of the first 

bill can be realized. This measure would di- 

rect the Secretary of the Interior to recom- 
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mend to Congress a model code to govern the 
administration of justice by courts of Indian 
offenses on Indian reservations. 

The present code of offenses which is oper- 
ative in the Courts of Indian Offenses and 
which serves as a pattern for the codes of 
tribal courts was established more than 
thirty years ago. It is found in Title 25 of 
the Code of Federal Regulations, part I. 
which deals with law and order on Indian 
reservations. Sections 11.2CA~11, 37CA of 
Title 25 sets out the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Indian Offenses and the number, duty, 
qualifications and procedures for the ap- 
pointment of the judges. Also contained in 
these sections are a definition of the method 
of setting up the appellate proceedings and 
rules concerning jury trials and the selection 
of jurors, use of professional attorneys, ap- 
pointment and duties of clerks of court, rec- 
ordkeeping, issuance of warrants, detention 
procedure, bail procedures, et cetera. 

25 C.F.R. also sets out the crimes and pun- 
ishment under the Code of Indian Tribal 
Offenses. Approximately 58 criminal offenses 
are within the jurisdiction of the Courts of 
Indian Offenses, and sentences range from 5 
days to a maximum of 6 months. 

The procedures in Title 25 are outmoded, 
impractical, and fail to provide for an ade- 
quate administration of justice on Indian 
reservations. For example, under the existing 
Code, the total number of challenges in 
selecting a jury, preemptory and challenges 
for cause, is three. Subpenaed witnesses are 
paid by the party calling them their actual 
traveling and living expenses incurred, if the 
court so directs. Questions before the court 

the meaning of laws, treaties, or 
regulations are frequently referred to the 
superintendent for his opinion even though 
he is not a lawyer and lacks a legal training. 
Although almost all tribes have no appellate 
court, the code provides the method whereby 
this could be done. 

A new model code is necessary if there is 
to be a sensitivity to our traditional and 
constitutional standards in Indian courts, A 
code applied uniformly to all Indian courts 
would also assure individuals subject to their 
jurisdiction the same rights, privileges, and 
immunities under the United States Consti- 
tution as are guaranteed other citizens of 
the United States being tried in a Federal 
court for similar offenses. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Proposal II directs the Secretary of the In- 
terior to prepare and recommend to the Con- 
gress a model code governing the adminis- 
tration of justice by courts of Indian Offenses 
on Indian Reservations. The Code is to in- 
clude provisions which would: 

(1) Assure that any individual being tried 
for an offense by a court of Indian Offenses 
shall have the same rights, privileges, and 
immunities under the United States Consti- 
tution as any citizen being tried in a Federal 
Court for a similar offense; 

(2) Assure that any individual being tried 
for an offense by a court of Indian Offenses 
will be advised and made aware of his rights 
under the Constitution and any applicable 
tribal constitution; 

(3) Establish proper qualifications for the 
Office of judge in the court of Indian Of- 
fenses; and 

(4) Provide for the establishing of edu- 
cational classes for the training of judges of 
courts of Indian Offenses. 

In carrying out the provisions of the pro- 
posed bill, the Secretary of the Interior is 
directed to consult with Indians, Indian 
Ep; and interested agencies of the United 
States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Rrecorp. 

The bill (S. 1845) to protect the con- 
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stitutional rights of certain individuals, 
introduced by Mr. Ervin (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 1845 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
consent of the United States is hereby given 
to any State not having jurisdiction over 
criminal offenses committed by or against 
Indians in the areas of Indian country sit- 
uated within such State to assume, with the 
consent of the Indian tribe occupying the 
particular Indian country or part thereof 
which would be affected by such assumption, 
such measure of jurisdiction over any or all 
of such offenses committed within such In- 
dian country or any part thereof as may be 
determined by such State to the same extent 
that such State has jurisdiction over any 
such offense committed elsewhere within the 
State, and the criminal laws of such State 
shall have the same force and effect within 
such Indian country or part thereof as they 
have elsewhere within that State. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall author- 
ize the alienation, encumbrance, or taxation 
of any real or personal property, including 
water rights, belonging to any Indian or any 
Indian tribe, band, or community that is 
held in trust by the United States or is sub- 
ject to a restriction against alienation im- 
posed by the United States; or shall author- 
ize regulation of the use of such property in 
a manner inconsistent with any Federal 
treaty, agreement, or statute or with any 
regulation made pursuant thereto; or shall 
deprive any Indian or any Indian tribe, band, 
or community of any right, privilege, or im- 
munity afforded under Federal treaty, agree- 
ment, or statute with respect to hunting, 
trapping, or fishing or the control, licensing, 
or regulation thereof. 

Sec. 2. (a) The consent of the United 
States is hereby given to any State not hav- 
ing jurisdiction over civil causes of action 
between Indians or to which Indians are 
parties which arise in the areas of Indian 
country situated within such State to as- 
sume, with the consent of the tribe occupy- 
ing the particular Indian country or part 
thereof which would be affected by such as- 
sumption, such measure of jurisdiction over 
any or all such civil causes of action arising 
within such Indian country or any part 
thereof as may be determined by such State 
to the same extent that such State has juris- 
diction over other civil causes of action, and 
those civil laws of such State that are of gen- 
eral application to private persons or private 
property shall have the same force and effect 
within such Indian country or part thereof 
as they have elsewhere within that State. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall authorize 
the alienation, encumbrance, or taxation of 
any real or personal property, including wa- 
ter rights, belonging to any Indian or any 
Indian tribe, band, or community that is 
held in trust by the United States or is sub- 
ject to a restriction against alienation im- 
posed by the United States; or shall au- 
thorize regulation of the use of such prop- 
erty in a manner inconsistent with any Fed- 
eral treaty, agreement, or statute, or with 
any regulation made pursuant thereto; or 
shall confer jurisdiction upon the State to 
adjudicate, in probate proceedings or other- 
wise, the ownership or right to possession of 
such property or any interest therein. 

(c) Any tribal ordinance or custom here- 
tofore or hereafter adopted by an Indian 
tribe, band, or community in the exercise of 
any authority which it may shall, if 
not inconsistent with any applicable civil 
law of the State, be given full force and 
effect in the determination of civil causes of 
action pursuant to this section. 
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Sec. 3. (a) The United States is author- 
ized to accept a retrocession by any State of 
all or any measure of the criminal or civil 
jurisdiction, or both, acquired by such State 
pursuant to the provisions of section 1162 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, section 
1360 of title 28 of the United States Code, or 
section 7 of the Act of August 15, 1953 (67 
Stat. 588), as it was in effect prior to its re- 
peal by subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) Section 7 of the Act of August 15, 
1953 (67 Stat. 588), is hereby repealed, but 
such repeal shall not affect any cession of 
jurisdiction made pursuant to such section 
prior to its repeal. 

Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any enabling Act for the admission of a 
State, the consent of the United States is 
hereby given to the people of any State to 
amend, where necessary, their State constitu- 
tion or existing statutes, as the case may be, 
to remove any legal impediment to the 
assumption of civil or criminal jurisdiction 
in accordance with the provisions of this Act. 
The provisions of this Act shall not become 
effective with respect to such assumption of 
jurisdiction by any such State until the 
people thereof have appropriately amended 
their State constitution or statutes, as the 
case may be. 

Sec. 5. (a) No action or proceeding pend- 
ing before any court or agency of the United 
States immediately prior to any cession of 
jurisdiction by the United States pursuant 
to this Act shall abate by reason of that 
cession. For the purposes of any such action 
or proceeding, such cession shall take effect 
on the day following the date of final deter- 
mination of such action or proceeding. 

(b) No cession made by the United States 
under this Act shall deprive any court of 
the United States of jurisdiction to hear, 
determine, render judgment, or impose sen- 
tence in any criminal action instituted 
against any person for any offense committed 
before the effective date of such cession, if 
the offense charged in such action was 
cognizable under any law of the United 
States at the time of the commission of such 
offense. For the purposes of any such crim- 
inal action, such cession shall take effect on 
the day following the date of final deter- 
mination of such action. 

Sec. 6. State jurisdiction acquired pur- 
suant to this Act with respect to criminal 
offenses or civil causes of action, or with 
respect to both, shall be applicable in Indian 
country only where the enrolled Indians 
within the affected area of such Indian coun- 
try accept such jurisdiction by a majority 
vote of the adult Indians voting at a special 
election held for that purpose. The Secretary 
of the Interior shall call such special elec- 
tion under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe, when requested to do so by 
the tribal council or other governing body, or 
by 20 per centum of such enrolled adults. 


The memorandum and analysis pre- 
sented by Mr. Ervin is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM PERTAINING TO BILL To Im- 
PROVE THE PROCESS OF CEDING TO STATES 
CIVIL AND CRIMINAL JURISDICTION OVER 
INDIAN COUNTRY 


Proposal III would repeal Public Law 280, 
83rd Congress and authorize States to assert 
civil and criminal jurisdiction in Indian 
country after acquiring the consent of the 
tribes in the States by referendum of all res- 
ervated Indians. 

In 1953, Public Law 280, 83rd Congress (67 
Stat. 588) conferred to certain States civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over Indian coun- 
try. This has resulted in a breakdown in the 
administration of justice to a degree that 
Indian citizens are being denied due process 
and equal protection of the law. Tribes have 
been critical of Public Law 280 because it au- 
thorizes the unilateral application of state 
law to all tribes without their consent and 
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regardless of their needs or special circum- 
stances. Moreover, it appears that tribal laws 
were unnecessarily preempted and, as a con- 
sequence, tribal communities could not be 
governed effectively. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1 authorizes a State to assume jur- 
isdiction over any or all criminal offenses 
committed by or against Indians on Indian 
country in the state, and to punish an of- 
fender in accordance with state law. Before 
a state can assume criminal jurisdiction, con- 
sent of the tribe(s) on Indian country in the 
State is required. 

The section prohibits the alienation, en- 
cumbrance, or taxation of real or personal 
property, including water rights, of any In- 
dian or tribe held in trust by the United 
States or the regulation of such property in 
a manner inconsistent with any Federal 
treaty, agreement, or law, and the depriva- 
tion of hunting, fishing, or trapping rights 
afforded any Indian or tribe under Federal 
treaty, agreement, or statute. 

Section 2 authorizes a State to assume jur- 
isdiction over any or all civil causes of ac- 
tion between Indians, or to which Indians 
are party, which arise in Indian country in 
the State and to apply State law to such 
causes of action. Before a State can assume 
civil jurisdiction, consent of the tribe(s) on 
Indian country in the State is required. 

This section prohibits the alienation, en- 
cumbrance, or taxation of real or personal 
property, including water rights, of any In- 
dian or tribe held in trust by the United 
States; the regulation of such property in 
@ manner inconsistent with any Federal 
treaty, agreement, or statute; and the ad- 
judication by a State, in probate proceed- 
ings, the ownership or right to possession 
of such property. 

Tribal ordinances or customs adopted by 
an Indian tribe consistent with applicable 
civil State law shall be given full force and 
effect in the determination of civil causes 
of action. 

Section 3 authorizes States that have ac- 
quired civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
Indian country to relinquish such jurisdic- 
tion to the United States. The section re- 
peals Public Law 280 which grants civil and 
criminal jurisdiction to States, but will not 
affect any cession of jurisdiction to a State 
prior to its date of repeal. 

Section 4 provides that enabling legisla- 
tion related to the admission of a State to 
the Union will not bar any State from re- 
moving any legal impediment to the as- 
sumption of civil or criminal jurisdiction as 
authorized under this act. 

Section 5 provides that legal proceedings 
before any court or agency of the United 
States immediately prior to a cession of 
jurisdiction to a State under this act would 
not abate, and that such cession take effect 
on the day following final determination of 
such legal proceeding. 

Cession by the United States under this 
act shall not deprive a U.S. court of juris- 
diction over any offense cognizable under 
the laws of the United States committed 
before the effective date of the cession. In 
such cases, cession shall take effect on the 
day following the date of final determination 
of the proceeding. 

Section 6 requires that before state juris- 
diction acquired by this Act becomes ap- 
Plicable in Indian country, consent of a 
majority of the enrolled Indians within the 
affected Indian country must be obtained 
at a special election held for this purpose. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1846) relating to offenses 
committed within Indian country, intro- 
duced by Mr. Ervin (for himself and 
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other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
S. 1846 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1153 of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by inserting immediately after 
“weapon,”, the following: “assault resulting 
in serious bodily injury,”. 


The memorandum and analysis pre- 
sented by Mr. Ervin is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM PERTAINING TO BILL RELATING 
TO OFFENSES COMMITTED WITHIN INDIAN 
Country (AMENDING 18 U.S.C. 1153) 

As a result of an early Supreme Court case, 
Ez parte Crow Dog, 109 U.S. 556 (1883), which 
held that State courts lacked jurisdiction 
over offenses committed in Indian country, 
Congress enacted the “Major Crimes Act” in 
1885. This law presently provides Federal 
courts with jurisdiction over the crimes of 
murder, manslaughter, rape, incest, assault 
with intent to kill, assault with a dangerous 
weapon, assault with intent to commit rape, 
carnal knowledge, arson, burglary, robbery, 
embezzlement, and larceny committed by an 
Indian against another Indian or other per- 
son. 

Those crimes not prosecuted in Federal 
courts fall within the jurisdiction of Indian 
tribal courts, which by Federal law, cannot 
impose more than a 6-month sentence, Pres- 
ently, aggravated assaults committed in In- 
dian country cannot be prosecuted in Fed- 
eral courts. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION - ANALYSIS 

This proposal adds to the “Major Crimes 
Act” the crime of assault resulting in serious 
bodily injury, thus making possible Federal 
prosecution for the commission of this act in 
Indian country. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1847) relating to the em- 
ployment by certain Indians of legal 
counsel, introduced by Mr. Ervin (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 1847 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
if any application made by any Indian, 
Indian tribe, Indian council, or any band or 
group of Indians under any law requiring 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior 
or the Commissioner of Indian Affairs of 
contracts or agreements relating to the em- 
ployment of legal counsel (including the 
choice of counsel and the fixing of fees) by 
any such Indians, tribe, council, band, or 
group is neither granted nor denied within 
ninety days following the making of such 
application, such approval shall be deemed 
to have been granted. 


The memorandum and analysis pre- 
sented by Mr. Ervin is as follows: 
MEMORANDUM PERTAINING TO BILL To EXPE- 

DITE APPROVAL OF CONTRACTS BETWEEN IN- 

DIAN TRIBES AND THEIR ATTORNEYS 

As a result of his guardianship powers, 
the Secretary of the Interior has been pro- 
vided authority to approve contracts between 
Indian tribes and their attorneys, Despite ef- 
forts of the Department of the Interior in 
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1960 and 1962 to expedite approvals of tribal 
attorney contracts, administrative delay in 
approving such contracts is a continuing 
problem. Frequently these delays extend for 
over a year and consequently impose so severe 
a hardship upon tribes in need of counsel 
that they constitute a denial of due process 
of law. 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


This proposal provides that applications 
related to the employment of legal counsel 
made by Indian tribes and other Indian 
groups to the Secretary of the Interior or 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs is deemed 
approved if neither approved nor denied 
within 90 days from the date of filing. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the joint resolution will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 87) au- 
thorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to prepare and revise cer- 
tain materials related to Indians in order 
that their constitutional rights might be 
fully protected, introduced by Mr. ERVIN 
(for himself and other Senators) , was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S.J. Res. 87 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That (a) in 
order that the constitutional rights of 
Indians might be fully protected, the Secre- 
tet of the Interior is authorized and directed 


(1) have the document entitled “Indian 
Affairs, Laws and Treaties” (Senate Docu- 
ment Numbered 319, volumes 1 and 2, Fifty- 
eighth Congress) revised and extended to in- 
clude all treaties, laws, Executive orders, and 
regulations relating to Indian affairs in force 
on December 31, 1966, and to have such re- 
vised document printed at the Government 
Printing Office; 

(2) have revised and republished the 
treatise entitled Federal Indian Law“; and 

(3) have prepared, to the extent deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Interior to be 
feasible, an accurate compilation of the offi- 
cial opinions, published and unpublished, of 
the Solicitor of the Department of the In- 
terior relating to Indian affairs rendered by 
the Solicitor prior to December 31, 1966, and 
to have such compilation printed as a Gov- 
ernment publication at the Government 
Printing Office. 

(b) With respect to the document entitled 
“Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties’ as re- 
vised and extended in accordance with para- 
graph (1) of subsection (a), and the com- 
pilation prepared in accordance with para- 
graph (3) of such subsection, the Secretary 
of the Interior shall take such action as may 
be necessary to keep such document and 
compilation current on an annual basis. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for carrying out the provisions of 
this joint resolution, with respect to the prep- 
aration but not including printing, such 
sum as may be necessary. 


The memorandum and analysis pre- 
sented by Mr. Ervin are as follow: 
MEMORANDUM PERTAINING TO BILL AUTHORIZ- 

ING THE REVISION AND PUBLICATION OF MA- 

TERIALS RELATED TO INDIAN AFFAIRS 

The research of the Subcommittee'on Con- 
stitutional Rights into the legal status of the 
American Indian involved an examination of 
the legislative, judicial, and administrative 
interpretations available on the subject. The 
volumes entitled, “Indian Affairs, Laws and 
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Treaties” (S. Doc. No. 319, 58th Cong.) proved 
to be an invaluable research tool despite the 
fact that the last volume was published in 
1988. The treatise entitled Federal Indian 
Law,” originally prepared by Felix S. Cohen 
in 1940 and last revised in 1956 by the De- 
partment of the Interior, was also useful. 

Equally important in appraising the legal 
status of Indians are the opinions of the 
Solicitor of the Department of the Interior 
which have the force and effect of law. How- 
ever, many of the opinions of the Solicitor 
have not been published and made available 
to those interested in Indian affairs. 

An updating of these documents and other 
materials relating to Indian affairs will as- 
sist not only students, courts, agencies and 
others attempting to secure information per- 
taining to Indian affairs, but also will pro- 
vide an aid to individual Indians and Indian 
groups in achieving their rights as American 
citizens. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1 authorizes and directs the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to revise and republish 
(1) S. Doc. 319, 58th Congress, and (2) the 
treatise entitled “Federal Indian Law.” This 
section also directs that an accurate com- 
pllation of the official opinions of the Solici- 
tor of the Department of the Interior be com- 
piled and maintained on an annual basis. 
S. Doc. 319, containing treaties, laws, Execu- 
tive Orders, and regulations relating to In- 
dian affairs is also to be kept current on an 
annual basis. 

Section 2 authorizes funds for carrying out 
this resolution. 


CERTAIN LAND TO BE HELD IN 
TRUST FOR THE CHEROKEE 
NATION 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, for my- 
self and my senior colleague [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] I introduce today, for appropri- 
ate reference, a bill to provide that the 
United States shall hold certain Chilocco 
Indian School lands at Chilocco, Okla., 
in trust for the Cherokee Nation upon 
payment by the Cherokee Nation of $3.75 
per acre to the Federal Government. 

The land with which this bill deals is 
2,667.9 acres of the Chilocco Indian 
School Reserve, formally a part of the 
Cherokee Outlet, which was purchased 
in 1893 by the Federal Government from 
the Cherokee Nation for $3.75 an acre for 
the purpose of establishing the Chilocco 
Indian School. A large part of this land 
is good tillable farm land which has been 
declared to be in excess of the needs of 
the school program and the Government. 

As the bill states, this land will be 
held in trust for the Cherokee Nation 
by the Government upon payment of 
$3.75 per acre. It is not the intent of the 
Cherokees to sell the land at a profit, 
but to lease it for farming purposes to 
members of the tribe. 

This bill is identical to H.R. 536, intro- 
duced by Congressman Ep EDMONDSON, 
which has been favorably reported to 
the House by the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. Further- 
more this measure has the endorsement 
of the principal chief of the Cherokee 
Nation and its tribal council. In support 
of this measure I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed as part of 
the Recorp a telegram from the principal 
chief of the Cherokee Tribe of Okla- 
homa, W. W. Keeler, and a letter to Con- 
gressman EDMONDSON from the general 
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counsel of the Cherokee Nation, Earl 
Boyd Pierce, and that the bill be printed 
in full in the Recorp and appropriately 
referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill, 
telegram, and letter will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1848) to provide that the 
United States shall hold certain Chilocco 
Indian School lands at Chilocco, Okla., 
in trust for the Cherokee Nation upon 
payment by the Cherokee Nation of $3.75 
per acre to the Federal Government, in- 
troduced by Mr. Harris (for himself and 
Mr. Monroney), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


S. 1848 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States o/ 
America in Congress assembled, that all the 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in 2,667.94 acres, more or less, of the follow- 
ing described land, which has been deter- 
mined to be surplus to the needs of the Chi- 
locco Indian School, will be held by the 
United States in trust for the Cherokee Na- 
tion upon payment therefor at the rate of 
$3.75 per acre, the original cost of the land: 


INDIAN MERIDIAN 
Township 29 North, Range 2 East 


Section 13, lots 1, 2, 5, 6, and 7, south- 
west quarter northeast quarter, west half 
southeast quarter; and the parts of lot 3, 
southeast quarter northwest quarter, and 
east half southwest quarter lying east of the 
east right-of-way line of the Atchison, To- 
peka, and Sante Fe Railroad, 339.53 acres. 

Section 16, lots 3 and 4, south half north- 
west quarter, and southwest quarter, 313.85 
acres. 

Section 17, lots 1 and 2 (except the part 
described as “Beginning at a point 39 rods 
south of the northeast corner of the north- 
east quarter section 17; township 29 north, 
range 2 east, Indian meridian; thence 24 rods 
south, thence 334% rods west, thence 24 rods 
north, thence 3344 rods east to point of be- 
ginning, containing 5 acres"), lots 5 to 7, in- 
clusive, southeast quarter northeast quarter, 
and east half southeast quarter, 313.62 acres. 

Section 20, lots 1 and 2 and east half 
northeast quarter (except that part described 
as “Beginning at a point 67 rods north of 
southeast corner of the northeast quarter 
section 20, township 29 north, range 2 east, 
Indian meridian, thence north 20 rods, 
thence west 50 rods, thence south 10 rods, 
thence east 20 rods, thence south 10 rods, 
thence east 30 rods to point of beginning, 
containing 5 acres’’), lots 3 and 4, and east 
half southeast quarter, 316.36 acres. 

Section 21, those parts of the northwest 
quarter and southwest quarter lying west of 
the west right-of-way line of the S.L. & S.F. 
Railroad, 150.26 acres. 

Section 24, lots 1 to 4, inclusive, west half 
northeast quarter, west half southeast quar- 
ter, and those parts of the east half north- 
west quarter and southwest quarter lying 
east of the east right-of-way line of the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railroad, 
398.39 acres. 

Section 25, lots 1 to 7, inclusive, west half 
northeast quarter, northwest quarter south- 
east quarter, and those parts of the north- 
west quarter and north half southwest quar- 
ter lying east of the east right-of-way line 
of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
road, 583.25 acres. 

Section 26, that part of lot 1 lying east of 
the east right-of-way line of the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad, 12.68 acres. 
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Section 29, north half southeast quarter 
and northeast quarter, 240.00 acres. 

Sec. 2. All of the mineral interests of the 
United States in lots 1 and 2 (south half 
southeast quarter), section 29, township 29 
north, range 2 east, Indian meridian, Okla- 
homa, comprising 77.84 acres more or less, 
are hereby declared to be held in trust by 
the United States for the Cherokee Nation. 
If title to the surface of any of this land 
should revert to the United States, the land 
shall become subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 1 of this Act. 


The telegram and letter, presented by 
Mr. Harris, are as follows: 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA., 
March 16, 1967. 
Hon, Ep EDMONDSON, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Regarding your wire pertaining to the H.R. 
536, Chilocco school land bill of this date. 
Earnestly urge favorable action of the sub- 
committee on this bill. The Cherokee Tribe 
is in dire need of these additional resources 
in furtherance of its program of higher edu- 
cation for worthy young Cherokees. As prin- 
cipal chief I wish to extend my grateful 
thanks to your subcommittee members and 
to the other Members of Congress who will 
look with favor upon the enactment of this 
bill. I think the Cherokees will be eternally 
grateful for your favorable consideration. 

Sincerely, 
W. W. KEELER, 
Principal Chief, Cherokee Tribe of 
Oklahoma. 
THE CHEROKEE NATION, 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA., 
March 17, 1967. 
Re H. R. 536, Chilocco school land bill. 
Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. EDMONDSON: This letter is in re- 
ply to your telegram of March 16, advising 
that the above House Resolution will come 
before your Sub-Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs next Tuesday, March 21, 1967. 

The Cherokee people will be pleased to 
learn of the sustained interest of yourself 
and of your Sub-Committee in striving to 
achieve a measure of justice for the Chero- 
kee people as shown by this Bill. The obvi- 
ous merit of the Cherokee desire to have 
the property in question restored for their 
future benefit is well known to a great many 
Oklahomans. The intended transfer of title 
has been well publicised by many newspapers 
in the State over a period of several months. 
We are much pleased that no criticism or 
adverse comment on the idea has been ob- 
served from any quarter, and we are much 
hopeful that the proposal will be concluded 
in this session of Congress. Your informa- 
tive and rather definitive letter of October 1, 
1963, to Honorable Wayne Aspinall, Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, speaks very clearly the 
sentiment of the Cherokee people and their 
constituted authorities, as well as of every 
discerning citizen in this State. Therefore, 
with your permission, it is my wish to adopt 
this said letter of October 1 and include it 
in the ensuing h in support of this 
letter. I trust that this suggestion is con- 
sistent with the policy and rules of the 
Congress. 

I heartedly join Principal Chief W. W. 
Keeler in urging favorable action on the 
Chilocco Bill and feel that its enactment 
will be a great stride forward for our people. 

Thanking you again for your helpfulness 
and interest in everything fine and good for 
the Cherokees, and with kind personal re- 
gards, I beg to remain 

Sincerely yours. 
EARL BOYD PIERCE, 
General Counsel, Cherokee Nation. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE] be added as a cosponsor of S. 612, 
the Dairy Import Act of 1967, at its next 
printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the junior Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. Murpuy] be 
added as a cosponsor to S. 428, to amend 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 in order to provide as- 
sistance to local educational agencies in 
establishing bilingual American educa- 
tion programs, and to provide certain 
other assistance to promote such pro- 
grams. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] be added 
as a cosponsor to S. 1590, to prohibit, 
without the express approval of Congress, 
any construction which would result in 
altering the proportions, changing the 
size, or modifying the U.S. Capitol 
Building in any substantial manner, and 
to establish a commission to study the 
existing and future space needs of the 
Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] be added 
as a cosponsor to S. 1779 to establish an 
international health, education, and la- 
bor program to provide open support for 
private, nongovernmental activities in 
the fields of health, education, and labor, 
and other welfare fields. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of S. 1620, a bill to prohibit the 
burning, defacing, mutilating, or tram- 
pling of the U.S. flag, the name of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT] be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 304) relating 
to the Indian revolving loan fund and 
the Indian heirship land problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that, 
at the next printing of S. 1797, the Na- 
tional Flood Insurance Act, the name 
of the Senator from California [Mr. 
MurPHY] be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
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California [Mr. MurpHy] be added as a 
cosponsor of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 50) to authorize the President to 
proclaim April 9, 1967, as Bataan-Cor- 
regidor Day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY], I ask unani- 
mous consent that the name of the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. MurpHy] be 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1012, the bill 
regarding the tax treatment of certain 
moving expenses reimbursed to em- 
ployees by their employers, and that his 
name be listed among the sponsors at 
the next printing of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill S. 1657, to extend 
for 1 year the authority of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make indemnity pay- 
ments to dairy farmers who are directed 
to remove their milk from commercial 
markets because it contains residue of 
chemicals registered and approved for 
use by the Federal Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


HEARINGS ON MINERAL RESOURCE 
BILLS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Subcommittee on Minerals, 
Materials, and Fuels of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, I an- 
nounce that public hearings have been 
scheduled for Monday, June 5, on two 
mineral resource bills submitted by the 
administration. 

They are S. 1651, providing for the 
recordation of mining claims on the pub- 
lic lands of the United States, and S. 
1367, authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to prevent the termination of 
certain Federal oil and gas leases under 
specified conditions. 

Mr. President, it is recognized that 
both of these measures may be somewhat 
controversial, and the Subcommittee will 
be glad to receive the views of any Mem- 
bers of Congress or other interested per- 
sons on them. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 1084 
AND S. 1085, FEDERAL CREDIT 
UNION LEGISLATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Subcommittee on 
Financial Institutions of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency will hold hear- 
ings on Tuesday and Wednesday, July 
11 and 12, 1967, on S. 1084, a bill to per- 
mit Federal employees to purchase share 
of Federal- or State-chartered credit 
unions through voluntary payroll allot- 
ment, and S. 1085, a bill to amend the 
Federal Credit Union Act to modernize 
the loan, investment, dividend, and re- 
serve provisions; to require the estab- 
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lishment of an education committee; and 
for other purposes. 

The hearings will commence at 10 a.m. 
in room 5302, New Senate Office Build- 
ing. 

Persons desiring to testify or to sub- 
mit written statements in connection 
with these bills should notify Mr. Ken- 
neth A. McLean, professional staff mem- 
ber, Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 5300 New Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20510; telephons 
225-3921. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 666) to authorize 
appropriations during the fiscal year 
1968 for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat ve- 
hicles, and research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 9481) mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and for 
other purposes; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Manon, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. ROONEY 
of New York, Mr. Evins of Tennessee, Mr. 
NATCHER, Mr. Foon, Mr. STEED, Mr. Bow, 
Mr. Jonas, Mr. Lairp, and Mr. CEDER- 
BERG were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 


VERMONT LOOKS FORWARD TO 
FIRST LADY’S VISIT 


Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, a recent 
editorial in the Burlington Free Press ex- 
pressed the pleasure of our entire State 
at the prospects of another visit by our 
First Lady to Vermont: 

Mrs. Johnson is a very important n, 
course, because she is the vite of 8 
dent of the United States 


The Free Press noted 
but she is important to Vermonters for other 
reasons, including the fact that she is a very 
gracious and a very lovely human being. 


I can only add my personal endorse- 
ment to those sentiments. Mrs. Johnson 
is one of the most active, most concerned, 
and most gracious First Ladies ever to 
adorn the Executive Mansion. Her per- 
sonal warmth, so obviously genuine, has 
cast a glow throughout our Nation—and 
we in Vermont are eagerly looking for- 
ward to her return to our State. As al- 
ways, she will honor us by her presence. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial from the Free Press be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MRs. JOHNSON Is ALWAYS WELCOME 

We are pleased that Lady Bird Johnson, ap- 
parently, is planning another visit to Ver- 
mont. During one of her previous visits she 
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remarked that she has been to Vermont so 
many times she almost feels like a resident. 
There is a mutual feeling of great respect 
between Mrs. Johnson and the people of 
Vermont. 

Mrs. Johnson is a Very Important Person, 
of course, because she is the wife of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. But she is im- 

t to Vermonters for other reasons, in- 
cluding the fact that she is a very gracious 
and a very lovely human being. 

The First Lady isn’t due in Vermont for 
another month, but the welcome mat is 
already out. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, just before 
coming to the Chamber this morning I 
received another editorial which ap- 
peared in the Brattleboro Reformer of 
May 22, 1967, entitled “Lady Bird’s Com- 
ing.” I ask unanimous consent to have 
the editorial printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lapy Birp’s COMING 

It came as no surprise after numerous 
speculative stories ahead of time, but we 
were pleased to learn that the nation’s First 
Lady will be visiting Vermont in June. 

The four-day, sight-seeing schedule of 
Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson will also take her 
to New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and 
Maine; but, while she is in Vermont, the 
First Lady will speak at Middlebury Col- 
lege’s commencement exercises and receive 
an honorary degree there, visit the Calvin 
Coolidge home in Plymouth, attend an 
arts and crafts demonstration at Stowe, 
join Interior Secretary Udall in placing a 
plaque at a flood control project on the Con- 
necticut River at North Hartland and attend 
a reception at the Woodstock summer home 
of New York Governor Rockefeller’s brother, 
Laurence, 

Mrs, Johnson has been to Vermont several 
times before, but we welcome her again. And 
June is a lovely month for the wife of a 
President to leave Washington for the re- 
freshment of the Green Mountain State. 


THE SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I con- 
cur in the statement made by the leader 
of the majority to the effect that a seri- 
ous crisis faces the people of the world 
in the developments that have occurred 
on the borders of the Arab States and of 
Israel. 

The hopes for peace in the Middle East 
lie primarily in the influence and ef- 
fectiveness of action that can be taken 
by the combined nations of the world, 
and that is through the United Nations. 

Our Government is faced with a seri- 
ous problem. I want to declare per- 
sonally my views on what our course of 
action should be immediately. First, we 
should not take unilateral action in that 
area. Our sympathies are with Israel 
because of the offense that has been com- 
mitted by Nasser in closing the Gulf of 
Aqaba. Precipitate unilateral action 
cannot help to solve the problem in any 
manner whatsoever. We cannot take 
unilateral action in trying to solve the 
conditions which exist in that area. 

Second, this problem is one that pri- 
marily fits the operations of the United 
Nations. The United Nations was es- 
tablished purposely and objectively to 
deal with a situation of this type. Our 
Government, together with France and 
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Great Britain, and, I hope Russia, will 
exert their efforts in the United Nations 
for that body to use its instrumentalities 
in solving the perilous situation that 
exists. 

Third, I regret deeply that U Thant, 
without consultation with either the 
principal members of the General As- 
sembly or of the Security Council, with- 
drew the troops. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia in the chair). The time 
of the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, fourth, 
in the meeting of the Foreign Relations 
Committee this morning the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] made 
suggestions which I feel are worthy of 
repeating, He suggested that the United 
Nations should send its forces into Jor- 
dan, Syria, the Gaza strip, and Israel, 
placing the troops of the United Nations 
on both sides of the borders. They should 
not be sent into the Gaza strip alone, 
or into Syria alone, or into Egypt alone; 
they should be sent to both sides of the 
border to maintain peace in that area. 

Finally, Russia, in my opinion, is the 
key to the solution of what will happen. 
If Russia agitates the situation, fails to 
cooperate with our country, and ignores 
the pleas of Israel, the bringing of seren- 
ity and peace into the area will probably 
be impossible. 

I urge our Government to petition 
Russia to put into effect its repeated 
declarations that it wants peace. If by 
its word and deed in the Middle East it 
can pour oil upon those troubled waters 
it can avoid what seems to be a pathway 
that is headed toward conflagration. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
address myself to the situation which has 
been referred to by the majority leader. 
First, to emphasize the positive, I would 
like to join the majority leader and urge 
that this is a situation in which an op- 
portunity to appraise what is going on 
with a little calm and restraint will be 
most helpful—if we can have that op- 
portunity. I would like to join the ma- 
jority leader in commending Prime Min- 
ister Eshkol of Israel for suggesting the 
pullback of forces to give that oppor- 
tunity. However, we do not live in a per- 
fect world and that opportunity may not 
be afforded as it should be and as we hope 
it will be. Therefore, we must think of 
eventualities. 

The stabilizing influence in this area 
of the world was the United Nations 
which had a force there. The U.N. had 
laid the basis for Israel in the first place. 
This has been a unique problem of inter- 
national peace of which the United Na- 
tions has been seized. I do not believe 
that U.N. Secretary General U Thant 
understands what he has done to the 
United Nations by taking the precipitous 
action he has taken of withdrawing the 
U.N. troops who have maintained the 
peace for the past 10 years along the 
United Arab Republic-Israel border. He 
has jeopardized the United Nations be- 
cause he was not also aware that the 
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United Nations had to be a key factor in 
maintaining peace in such a key incen- 
diary area. 

Suddenly by a decision made over- 
night, without consulting those who di- 
rect the United Nations, the General As- 
sembly, and the Security Council and— 
remembering that U Thant is the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations and 
not the director—he made a command 
decision which irreparably changed the 
situation for the worse rather than for 
the better. 

I thoroughly agree that a meeting of 
the General Assembly should be called. 
A meeting of the Security Council also 
should be called. When the Russians be- 
gin to think about what they encountered 
in Cuba they may come to a different 
view in connection with making the 
United Nations again effective in the 
Near East. 

I believe every effort should be made to 
reassert the United Nations and restore 
it as a peace stabilizing factor in the 
world. I know that our Government will 
do everything it can to bring about that 
result. 

But finally, it may be the United States 
that will be the most stabilizing element 
in the situation. 

I do not believe that there is any ne- 
cessity at this moment for discussing 
unilateral action by the United States— 
when we face that decision and it could 
come at any moment, we will—my views 
as to the obligation we have there and as 
to the deep involvement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Nor is it necessary to 
argue as a matter of law whether there 
is or is not a treaty commitment by the 
United States in the Near East. One 
thing is clear: We have a clear obliga- 
tion and responsibility and a vital na- 
tional interest in the area and in Israel. 
We ourselves were joined in the solemn 
declaration of President Truman with 
respect to the recognition and estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel. In John 
Foster Dulles’ statement, it is U.S. policy 
that the preservation of the State of 
Israel is a fundamental tenet of U.S. for- 
eign policy. 

The Tripartite Declaration of May 
1950, to which we are a party, along with 
the United Kingdom and France, regard- 
ing the security of the armistice borders 
between the Arab States and Israel, and 
the declarations of four U.S, Presidents 
thereafter—Truman, Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy, and Johnson—treiterated this sol- 
emn obligation on the part of the United 
States with respect to the security in that 
area. Thus, for the moment, the clear 
declaration of our responsibility, our in- 
terest, and our obligation is enough for 
anyone who can see and hear as to what 
our country will do about the situation 
there. 

It seems to me that not only we, but 
also the United Kingdom, and France, 
who are parties to the Tripartite Decla- 
ration, as well as every other maritime 
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nation on earth, including the Soviet 
Union, would be deeply affected by the 
situation, in view of President Nasser's 
threat to close the Straits of Teheran. 
I cannot see any point in arguing hypo- 
thetical questions. There is no need to 
argue the question of unilateral military 
action—we will cross that bridge when we 
get to it; but there is need on the part of 
the United States to make it clear that its 
policy remains clear and unequivocal 
with respect to the security of this area 
and the preservation of the State of 
Israel, that it feels, as we declared in 
1957 when we sent troops into Lebanon, 
that we have a critical national interest 
in the security of this area. 

I think the world will gather the clear 
purpose that it is inconceivable that the 
nations—including the United States— 
will stand by and see Israel go down to 
destruction after so much suffering and 
pain and so much creativity on its part. 

I think it is time: One, to assert clearly 
this obligation and responsibility on the 
part of the United States in the area and 
in the preservation of Israel and thereby 
to encourage others to assert theirs simi- 
larly. Second, it is time for the most 
active diplomacy on the part of the 
United States which includes very clearly 
(a) animating and motivating the United 
Nations again to move into the situation; 
(b) multilateral action to secure inter- 
national waterways; and (c) reserving 
the right in or outside of the U.N. to 
take any other actions required in the 
premises. 

I think the idea of a United Nations 
force on the borders of Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon and, even if necessary, in Israel 
on the Gaza strip with respect to the 
Sinai Peninsula, as has been suggested 
here, is sound. Then multilateral action 
must be called for by us in the interna- 
tional waters, remembering what Presi- 
dent Nasser got away with before the 
world—when Israel, England, and France 
pulled back in connection with the Suez 
incident in 1956—though President Nas- 
ser thereafter locked and even tightened 
control over the Suez Canal and the in- 
ternational commitments there, there- 
after. This must not be repeated. 

I hope that we will all be united in 
encouraging and supporting our Govern- 
ment in assuring a Near East peace, by 
taking the clear and effective decisions 
here discussed. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, not 
having had the privilege of being in the 
Chamber, but having read the remarks 
of the distinguished majority leader, I 
associate myself with his remarks, and 
earnestly hope that the United Nations 
will be able to get into the picture in a 
manner that will work it out, without 
further exacerbation of the current 
crisis. 

On May 4, 1966, a little over a year 
ago, upon returning from a trip to Eu- 
rope, and having made several trips to 
the Far East as well as the Middle East, 
I reported as follows to the Senate, in a 
letter to the chairmen of the two com- 
mittees on which I have the privilege to 
serve, Armed Services and Foreign Rela- 
tions, trips to Europe, these observations 
and conclusions made the previous year 
about the threat of possible future con- 
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flict; it may be difficult to decide wheth- 
er the United States is overcommitted 
politically or overextended from a fiscal 
and monetary standpoint. But if mili- 
tary commitments are an important part 
of political and economic commitments, 
then this Nation is overextended in all 
three categories. 

Rich and powerful though we are, the 
United States cannot continue indefinite- 
ly both to finance and defend the future 
of the free world with such little support 
from our friends and allies. They should 
live up to their commitments, as we 
have to ours. 

In addition, unless we change the 
“normalcy” approach, now characteris- 
tic of our domestic policies and programs 
incident to handling these worldwide 
commitments, there should be a reduc- 
tion in their nature and scope. Under 
current plans and programs, there is 
little chance of maintaining the ade- 
quately trained personnel necessary to 
handle our present worldwide, com- 
mitments, even if those commitments 
do not involve us in further trouble in 
some other country. 

Mr. President, I, too, deeply regret 
these unfortunate developments in the 
Middle East, and hope we do not ap- 
proach them on a unilateral basis. We 
must recognize not only the quantity, but 
also the quality of the military equip- 
ment that the Soviet Union over a period 
has sent the United Arab Republic; and 
to some extent also to Syria. Therefore, 
based on our already heavy commitments 
in other parts of the world, it could be a 
serious matter indeed if we again became 
involved unilaterally. 

I would hope this Mideast could be 
handled through the United Nations, 
and that we approach it one step at a 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Missouri has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for an additional 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In any case, be- 
cause of limitations in equipment, and 
even more trained personnel, whether 
the Far East is more important to the 
security of the United States and the 
free world than the Middle East is a de- 
cision that will have to be made if we 
proceed. So far as I am concerned, it 
would not be a difficult decision to make 
because of what the Middle East means 
to our allies and ourselves, politically, 
economically, and mutually. 

If the United Nations cannot handle 
this matter, however, I have grave doubts 
about our once again pursuing any 
course on a unilateral basis. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this morn- 
ing, in company with a number of other 
Senators, I attended an executive session 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
at which Secretary of State Rusk briefed 
us on the present crisis in the Middle 
East. 

At that time, he asked members of the 
committee to advise him as to what we 
thought should be done. 

Since a number of Senators have al- 
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ready spoken on this subject this morn- 
ing, I should like briefly to state for the 
ReEcorD my own position. 

First, I think that the United States 
should urge everyone—and I mean 
Sooner the slang phrase, to “cool 

This is no time to get overwrought or 
excited, or do anything except try to 
put a wet blanket on all the animosities 
which we know have existed for so long 
in the Middle East. 

Second, I agree with the overwhelm- 
ing majority, in fact I think with all my 
colleagues at the meeting, that this is a 
situation tailored for the United Nations, 
that it should go to the United Nations 
for appropriate action, hopefully by the 
Security Council but, if not, then by the 
General Assembly, and that the United 
States should not—I repeat, should 
not—act unilaterally in a military way 
unless there is no other possible way to 
maintain the peace. 

Third, while I agree that U Thant 
acted precipitately in ordering the U.N. 
peace force out of the Gaza strip, I do 
not share the disillusionment that some 
Americans have with respect to that 
great Secretary General of the United 
Nations. If the United Nations is going 
to be effective in this crisis, it will be 
largely through U Thant. Therefore, I 
think we should support him, and not 
spend our time criticizing him. 

Fourth, in my opinion, Russia is the 
key to peace in the Middle East. As I 
stated at some length in my report to the 
Foreign Relations Committee made some 
weeks ago, on war or peace in the Middle 
East, it is what Russia is doing in the 
Middle East that has created the crisis, 
the furnishing by the Russians of arms 
and support to the Arab States. So the 
full force of our diplomacy should be 
brought to bear to persuade the Soviet 
Union to join us in reestablishing peace, 
and not creating crises, rather than 
ignoring the Soviet Union, as we are apt 
to do. In fact, this is like a series of 
Cuban crises, and the efforts of our diplo- 
macy should be exercised to keep the 
Soviet Union neutral, and hopefully on 
our side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may have 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Fifth, I doubt if either 
France or Great Britain is going to be 
prepared to take any effective action un- 
der the so-called tripartite agreement. 
Both countries are too hard pressed, and 
I do not believe they are in a position to 
be of much assistance in enforcing the 
tripartite pact. 

We need their support in the Security 
Council and in the General Assembly. 
We need their votes. Certainly we should 
act in concert with them. But I do not 
believe we will get very far in trying to 
work out an arrangement by which 
France, England, and the United States 
oe going to be able to control the situa- 

on. 

Sixth, to my way of thinking the legali- 
ties of the situation are relatively unim- 
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portant. We are faced with a pragmatic 
decision in which the peace is threatened. 
I do not think any reliance on any agree- 
ments, alliances, the tripartite agree- 
ment, or anything else, is going to prove 
effective from the practical point of view. 

Seventh, it must be a clear part of 
American foreign policy—and I am sure 
it is—that we do not intend, to use the 
cliche of the day, to permit the Israelis 
to be driven into the sea. If worse comes 
to worst—and I hope it will not—we must 
prevent that dire event from occurring. 

Eighth, I think our objectives—and 
I stress the word “objectives” because 
they may be incapable of being 
achieved—should be— 

First. To get the U.N. force back in 
the Gaza strip, on both sides of the 
border. The Israelis should agree to put 
the force on the Israel side as well as 
on the Egyptian side. 

Second. Israel should agree to not en- 
gage in any military reprisals against 
Syria, despite the fact that there is grave 
cause for her doing so. 

Third. Egypt should be required to re- 
open the straits, so that Israel and 
neutral ships may be able to get to the 
port of Eilat. 

Fourth. The United Nations peace force 
should be established in the same 
strength, relatively, as that in the Gaza 
strip between Israel and Jordan and 
Israel and Syria. 

Finally, the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States should guarantee the existing 
borders of Israel and also the borders 
of all the Arab States. 

I reiterate what I said in my report 
earlier. So long as Colonel Nasser con- 
tinues his belligerent policies there will 
be no peace in the Middle East. I repeat 
also that the arms race being engaged in 
by the Soviet Union and the United 
States must be brought to an end. Per- 
haps then it will be possible to end the 
series of crises and threats to the peace 
which have troubled that region and the 
entire world. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
associate myself with the observations 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania, for I 
think these are critical hours in which 
the U.S. Senate, under the advise and 
consent section of the Constitution, 
should be given the administration some 
advice. 

As a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I highly commend the Sec- 
retary of State for the very long con- 
sultation we have had, which finished 
only 2 or 3 minutes ago. This is in keeping 
with the policy President Johnson has 
practiced innumerable times in the field 
of foreign policy since he has been Presi- 
dent. The American people should take 
great assurance with regard to it. 

I think we are now seeing the inad- 
visability of the policy the United States 
and others have followed for some years 
past. Some of us have pleaded for a good 
many years that the members of the 
United Nations should have made clear 
to the Arab States and to Israel that 
the world was entitled to have them 
negotiate a peace treaty, and that both 
sides had a clear obligation, in the cause 
of peace, to negotiate a peace treaty. If 
they could not do it on a bilateral basis, 
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they should do it on a multilateral basis, 
proceeding under the international law 
procedures for which the United Na- 
tions was established. 

I remember the next to the last visit 
that Ben Gurion made to the United 
States, when we met with him in the 
Foreign Relations Committee for an in- 
formal conference. I asked him whether 
Israel would be willing to participate in 
such multilateral negotiations. At some 
length he made clear that Israel was will- 
ing to and had stood ready and willing 
to do so. 

There is no hope for peace in the Mid- 
dle East until such a peace treaty is nego- 
tiated. Therefore, it would have been 
much better, in my judgment, for the 
members of the United Nations to have 
been using their good offices, now for 
some 15 years or more—for that matter, 
since the birth of Israel—to point out the 
obligation of the Arab States and Israel 
to reach a peace treaty settlement. 

Until that occurs, the Middle East will 
remain a tinderbox. 

It would have been much better—and 
I speak respectfully—if we had followed 
that policy, rather than being a party, 
with Russia, to pouring great military 
supplies into the Middle East. 

I have said many times, and I repeat 
today, that the supplying of military aid, 
whether by the United States, Russia, or 
any other power, does not protect the 
peace; it endangers the peace. One of 
the great problems that exists in the 
Middle East is the building up of mili- 
tary forces so there can be this danger- 
ous rattling of swords. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
join the Senator from Pennsylvania in 
urging that we ought to be moving, and 
we must be moving, through the proce- 
dures of the United Nations. Every coun- 
try that really wants to stand on the side 
of peace ought to be calling upon the 
Security Council, and if necessary the 
General Assembly, to use the peacekeep- 
ing procedures of the charter to stop this 
march toward the precipice of war in the 
Middle East. 

Some do not agree with me on this, but 
I regret that U Thant was so precipitate 
and hasty in his action, before consulta- 
tion, to proceed to authorize a with- 
drawal of the United Nations Forces from 
the Gaza strip. With all respect to his 
responsibilities, he is not the United Na- 
tions; he is just the Secretary General of 
the United Nations. In my judgment he 
should have sought the advice of both 
the Security Council and the General As- 
sembly rather than to take it upon him- 
self, on his own authorization, to with- 
draw those forces. I think that action has 
increased the danger, although I have 
high respect for him, and I appreciate 
what he is trying to do to prevent po- 
tential combatants from movements that 
would lead to war. 

Mr. President, we should not jump to 
the conclusion that the United States 
should proceed unilaterally. I think this 
must be a multilateral, cooperative effort 
on the part of all the members of the 
United Nations—including, may I say, 
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Russia. Here is an opportunity for Rus- 
sia to demonstrate to the world whether 
she is for peace or war. If it does develop 
that Russia gives aid and comfort to 
those who would seek the development 
of a war in the Middle East, then let the 
world take note. 

I think, however, that Russia under- 
stands as well as does every other great 
power that a war in the Middle East has 
little possibility of being confined to the 
Middle East. So I plead for multilateral 
action on the part of all peace-loving 
nations, which I hope will include Rus- 
sia, availing themselves of the procedures 
of the United Nations to seek to bring to 
an end this dangerous threat of war. 

Mr. President, after all, we did enter 
into that tripartite agreement of 1950. 
While it is not a treaty, it certainly is an 
understanding entered into by Great 
Britain, France, and the United States 
that they did not intend to stand by and 
permit aggression in the Middle East; 
that if any of the countries, Israel on the 
one side or the Arab countries on the 
other, should follow a course of aggres- 
sion against the other side, these three 
countries made clear, in their 1950 un- 
derstanding, that they would come to 
the assistance of the party against whom 
aggression had been committed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may have an additional 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, even the 
discussion that has been cited of Prime 
Minister McMillan following President 
Kennedy’s statement of 1963 is not, in 
my judgment, subject to the interpreta- 
tion of being any modification of Great 
Britain’s position with respect to the un- 
derstanding of 1950. On the contrary, be- 
gan his statement by making clear, 
that in effect he did, but he made the 
reservation, as any Prime Minister 
would, or as our Secretary of State 
would, that of course Great Britain 
would have to look at the particular set 
of facts that existed at a given time. 

So would we. But nevertheless, the 
understanding and the commitment was 
affirmed at that time. I do not think one 
can read the resolution of March 9, 
1957—the so-called Middle East doc- 
trine of the United States—without rec- 
ognizing that there, too, we made per- 
fectly clear that we would not stand by 
while wanton aggression was committed 
in the Middle East. We were referring 
to aggression of Communist origin, but I 
think a reading of the entire resolution 
will show that we again made perfectly 
clear that we would stand in opposi- 
tion to all aggression. 

There is also—and let us face up to 
it—a moral obligation. I do not think 
free nations of the world can stand by, 
if any group of totalitarian nations, fol- 
lowing a warmaking course, seeks to 
drive Israel, the only bastion of freedom 
in the entire Middle East, into the sea. 

Nevertheless, that is not a sole, uni- 
lateral obligation on the part of the 
United States. I say to all the free na- 
tions that there is a great issue of free- 
dom which may become involved in this 
matter, and we have morally committed 
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ourselves to the defense of freedom. That 
does not mean we have morally com- 
mitted ourselves to the use of American 
troops, but we have morally committed 
ourselves to stand on the side of free- 
dom. That carries with it, in my judg- 
ment, an equal commitment and obliga- 
tion on the part of free nations every- 
where; and I think the world should take 
note of that obligation. 

It may be that now the United Nations 
has its last clear chance to demonstrate 
whether or not it is going to be a force 
in maintaining peace in the world, or 
whether the charter will hereafter be 
just a scrap of paper. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
may I associate myself with other Sen- 
ators on this threat to world peace. I am 
deeply concerned that Nasser evidently 
feels the United States is so involved in 
Southeast Asia he may overwhelm with- 
out fear the little State of Israel we 
helped create. 

An independent Israel is important to 
the free world. We Americans must not 
tolerate Arab countries blockading the 
port of Eilat and interfering with the free 
flow of Israeli shipping and of American 
shipping in international waters. 

Mr. President, the primary obligation 
for maintaining peace in the Middle East 
rests with the United Nations. Frankly, 
the action by United Nations officials 
in withdrawing the peace-keeping force 
from the Gaza strip with virtually no 
protest whatever was extremely disap- 
pointing. I fervently hope that this does 
not indicate that U.N. Secretary Gen- 
eral U Thant and other U.N. officials in- 
tend to stand aside while the threat of 
war in that vital area of the world grows 
stronger with each hour. I urge that Sec- 
retary of State Rusk instruct our Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, Hon. 
Arthur Goldberg, to request a meeting 
of the Security Council and that the 
Council immediately take every measure 
possible to avert violence between Israel 
and her neighbors. 

Though a little country, Israel has 
proven her ability to defend herself 
against aggression. Very definitely, 
should it appear that the United Nations 
is unable to avert war in the Middle 
East, our Nation must not remain on the 
sidelines while Egypt and her allies an- 
nounce a blockade of the port of Eilat, 
prevent merchant ships from proceeding 
in international waters, and mobilize 
their tanks and armed forces on the 
Israeli border. In that event, I assert 
that our President has an obligation to 
announce our support for Israel by our 
airpower, Marines, and Navy if called on. 
Under no circumstances would I want us 
to take unilateral action. We should 
seek the aid of the United Nations, co- 
operation of the Soviet Union, and the 
heads of state of other nations. 

Mr. President, frankly, as an ex-soldier, 
I am confident the Israelis without help 
and on their own can drive back the 
Arab aggressors, as they did on two pre- 
vious occasions. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
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speak for 20 minutes, following other 
Senators who may wish to be heard at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I shall be more brief than that, if I may 
be permitted to speak at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 


THE DODD CENSURE RESOLUTION 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
the good judgment of the Senate in 
granting a continuance prior to hearing 
the censure case against one of our Mem- 
bers, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], will, I believe, be vindicated and 
applauded by the press of the entire Na- 
tion as this matter proceeds to judgment. 

I hold in my hand an editorial pub- 
lished in the Houston Post the day after 
the decision of the Senate was made. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor the editorial to which I 
refer, entitled “Right Action,” published 
in the Houston Post of May 20, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RIGHT ACTION 

The United States Senate did the right 
thing Friday in granting Sen. Thomas J. 
Dodd, D-Conn, three weeks additional time 
to prepare his defense against censure pro- 
ceedings. 

The Senate originally was scheduled to 
take up the Dodd case Monday, but Sen. 
Russell Long, D-La, the assistant majority 
leader, who believes Dodd has been wrong- 
fully accused and has volunteered to defend 
him, requested six weeks delay. The three 
weeks allowed was a compromise. 

Were this a judicial proceeding, the con- 
tinuance almost certainly would be granted 
to assure the accused the best defense pos- 
sible. 

No less care should be taken in the matter 
of the political future of a United States 
senator. We think that if the three weeks 
proves to be insufficient, the full time should 
be granted. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
to stress the importance of this delay, it 
well might be that the Senate would vote 
to censure a Member of this body if it 
felt that the public expects, demands, 
and insists upon it, while its judgment 
might be quite different if Senators felt 
that the public took a different view of 
the subject. In justice to the Senate and 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp] it is well, in view of the fact that 
the case against him—including a great 
number of things with which he is not 
charged at all—has been spread 
throughout the width and breadth of this 
Nation in syndicated columns of a sin- 
gle columnist, that there be some time 
for reflection and consideration of the 
case by other thoughtful columnists. I 
am speaking of columnists who are not 
necessarily sensationalists at all, but who 
conscientiously try to analyze and 
thoughtfully consider the facts as they 
see them and digest them, and who speak 
from their own convictions. They are 
seeking more to explain than to create 
sensation and scandal, seeking to edu- 
cate and inform the public rather than 
to bring about some action by Congress 
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which might cause such columnists to 
have some particular place in history. 

I have here an article published fol- 
lowing the Senate’s action on this mat- 
ter, written by James J. Kilpatrick and 
published in the Washington Star, which 
discusses the subject and concludes that 
there should be no censure of Senator 
Dopp. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article to which I have referred, entitled 
“An Analysis of the Charges Against 
Dopp,” written by James J. Kilpatrick 
and published in the Washington Star of 
May 21, 1967, be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
May 21, 1967] 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE CHARGES AGAINST Dopp 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

In the ordinary proceeding before a jury, 
a defendant benefits from old rules of juris- 
prudence: He is presumed innocent until 
proved guilty. A verdict must be based solely 
upon evidence in the record. And the jury 
is instructed that unless it is satisfied of the 
defendant's guilt, beyond a reasonable doubt, 
it must refuse to convict. 

When they start trying Tom Dodd in the 
Senate it will be no ordinary case. Here in 
Washington, and before the larger jury of 
the country as a whole, Senator Dodd is 
widely presumed to be guilty—not that he is 
guilty precisely as charged, but just guilty 
generally. This conclusion has been reached 
not on the evidence alone, but also on gossip 
and surmise. 

Dodd has irrelevant factors working 
against him too. The Senate traditionally is 
reluctant to reject the considered recom- 
mendations of one of its own committees. 
In this case, the resolution of censure comes 
with unanimity from the new Select Com- 
mittee on Standards and Conduct, composed 
of six of the most respected men in the body. 
By ironic circumstance, Dodd’s principal de- 
fender will be Russell Long of Louisiana, who 
recently antagonized his colleagues in debate 
on the campaign financing bill. Finally, the 
spectre of the unrelated case of Adam Clay- 
ton Powell will be brooding over the chamber. 
The sins of Senator Dodd may yet be judged 
by the sentence imposed upon Powell. 

The record in the Dodd case, compiled 
by the Stennis committee runs to nearly 
1,200 pages. I have gone over the whole of 
that record; I covered some of the hearings 
in person; and my own present inclination, 
based upon the rule of reasonable doubt, 
would be to vote for acquittal. Yet the verdict 
seems to me a very close point, and I might 
be talked around the other way. Viewed in 
retrospect, some of Dodd's actions, if not 
censurable, were surely incredible. 

The principal charge is that Dodd obtained 
funds “from the public” through political 
testimonials and used these funds in part 
for his personal benefit. Dodd’s defense is 
three-fold: First, that the testimonial con- 
tributions were not truly “from the public,” 
but came rather from invited friends and 
known supporters; second, that in Connec- 
ticut, contributors to testimonial functions 
are indifferent to the use that is made of 
their gifts; and third, that whatever sums 
he may have diverted from the testimonial 
bank accounts for his personal use were 
roughly balanced by personal funds that he 
devoted to political use. These defenses may 
not be altogether persuasive, but they raise 
some reasonable doubts. 

A second charge is that on eight occa- 
sions over a five-year period, Dodd requested 
and accepted reimbursement for certain 
travel expenses totaling $2,100 from both 
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the Senate and from private organizations. 
Dodd offers two defenses: First, that he 
himself was unaware of this double billing— 
that it was the work of his faithless book- 
keeper, Michael O’Hare; second, that con- 
sidering the hundreds of trips he made in 
this period, including 21 official trips for 
which he never received the reimbursement 
he was entitled to, the eight incidents 
scarcely establish a pattern of deceit. A 
careful reading of O’Hare’s testimony tends 
to corroborate the first point; the second 
point is a jury question. 

A third charge is that Dodd accepted a 
large contribution from A. N. Spanel, of In- 
ternational Latex; the innuendo is that in 
return, Dodd was to recommend Spanel for 
an ambassadorship, The innuendo is ground- 
less; Dodd m: de no such recommendation, 

A fourth charge is that Dodd accepted the 
loan of three Oldsmobiles from David P. 
Dunbar, a constituent; but the evidence fails 
to disclose that Dodd ever used his office 
improperly in Dunbar's behalf. 

In my own view, after studying the record 
anew, the strongest case against Dodd may 
be built on the senator’s inexplicable trip to 
Germany in April of 1964. When the hear- 
ings began, the charge was that Dodd made 
the trip, at public expense, primarily as a 
favor to public relations man Julius Klein. 
Dodd's own explanation (that he went solely 
to investigate the case of a Communist 
murderer) strikes me as singularly uncon- 
vincing. Yet the committee found insuffi- 
cient evidence of wrongdoing to warrant a 
disciplinary recommendation. Dodd was “in- 
discreet,” no more, 

Put a little differently, that seems to me 
about the size of this overblown affair. Dodd 
was a blundering idiot in his bookkeeping; 
he was weak in his relationship with Klein; 
he was stupid in his choice of office staff; 
he was a victim of his own Olympian no- 
tions of how a senator should live and travel 
and pick up checks. In brief, the senator was 
frequently a fool. On that score, at least, 
the evidence is overwhelming. If it justifies 
censure, the Senate will want to vote aye. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In addition, 
Mr. President, I have here a very 
thoughtful column entitled “Senator 
Lord's Case for Dopp's Defense,” written 
by Holmes Alexander, one of our great 
columnists in this country, who appar- 
ently had given very little thought to 
this matter before he was encouraged to 
look at it, study it, and come to a con- 
clusion about it. After doing so, he wrote 
an article which appeared in more than 
140 newspapers throughout the country 
on May 22, 1967—again, after the Sen- 
ate had voted to grant a continuance in 
this matter. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article to which I have referred 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR Lord's CASE ror Dopp’s DEFENSE 

(By Holmes Alexander) 

WaAsuHIncTOoN, D.C.—The Potomac River in 
Washington, like the Tiber in Rome and the 
Thames in London, is the tide of history— 
symbolizing the flow of national events that 
are far past and are far to come. I was looking 
at the Potomac as I sat the other morning 
in the sixth floor apartment of Senator Rus- 
sell Long (D., La.) where we were discussing 
the case of another Democratic Senator, Tom 
Dodd of Connecticut. 

The historical reference seems appropriate 
here for a number of reasons. So rare is 
Senate censorship of its own members that 
Americans for generations will read of the 


Dodd Case—will read and wonder if justice 
was done. 
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So deep are the implications of vindictive 
journalism, of perfidy by trusted employes, of 
political fear within the reelection-minded 
Senate, of lynch-mob psychology inside pub- 
lic opinion, of racial anti-bigotry and of 
something called anti-anti-Communism that, 
I believe, future historians will wonder, too,— 
will wonder if justice was done to Tom Dodd. 

And there was historical reference in the 
person of Russell Long, whose own father 
Was once under impeachment and later assas- 
sinated, These memories in Russell Long, a 
sentimental and loyal son, had something to 
do with his taking up Dodd's defense. 

But, as our conversation went along, other 
motivations were forthcoming. Persons had 
warned Long—several wives of fellow-Sen- 
ators, he remarked with a true Southerner’s 
respect for feminine intuition—that he 
would ruin his own career if he tried to save 
Dodd’s. Most editorial comment, as well as 
the public opinion polls, emitted the same 
signal—that any Senator who took the lead 
in Dodd's defense was asking for political re- 
tallation. Russell Long is an ambitious man, 
but he’s also ardent, audacious and (some 
will say) reckless, He doesn't scare easily. 

How many people, he wondered aloud, 
knew what Dodd stood accused of by the six- 
member Committee on Standards and Con- 
duct? Only two particulars were cited by this 
Committee in its recommendation that Dodd 
be censored for bringing the Senate “into 
dishonor and disrepute”. A treacherous book- 
keeper had sworn that Dodd double-billed 
his sponsors for expense accounts in seven 
instances over seven years. Dodd himself had 
admitted using testimonial-dinner funds to 
supplement his salary. But the bookkeeper's 
testimony was tainted, and there’s no law 
that tells a politician how he must spend 
these dinner-funds. 

Dodd, it’s true, had been accused of much 
else in a series of newspaper columns by 
Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson who had 
obtained copies of his private papers from 
the faithless employes. 

The Committee had dismissed much of the 
Pearson-Anderson indictment, but why 
hadn't it thrown out the whole package? 
Why had such upstanding Senators as 
Stennis (D., Miss.), McCarthy (D., Minn.), 
Monroney (D., Okla.), Bennett (R., Utah), 
Cooper (R., Ky.), and Pearson (R., Kan.) 
brought in a resolution of censure on those 
very shaky particulars—the travel expenses 
and the testimonial dinners? 

“If the Committee hadn’t come up with 
something,” said Long, “Dodd would have 
had an open-and-shut case of bel against 
Pearson.” 

No man is more feared in Washington than 
Drew Pearson, and three of the six Commit- 
tee members are up for reelection in 1968. 

But, surely, the committee is wholly com- 
posed of honorable men? Shouldn't the Sen- 
ate accept their recommendation for censure 
of Dodd? 

“If I'm sitting on a jury,” said Long, “I 
don’t convict a man just because the prose- 
cuting attorneys are nice guys.” 

Aside from fear of Drew Pearson, what else 
could have influenced the Committee? 

“There was subtle pressure to prove, after 
the Powell Case in the House, that a white 
man was not immune,” said Long. “And 
there’s always pressure to give full Constitu- 
tional protection to criminals and minorities, 
but not to anti-Communists. If we censure 
Dodd, he will be the second anti-Communist 
within memory to get that treatment. He 
and Joe McCarthy—the only two in our 
time.” 

History has many times been likened to a 
flowing river, and I kept looking out on the 
Potomac as we discussed this forever-to-be- 
remembered case of Thomas Dodd. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Alex- 
ander’s conclusion is that Mr. Dopp 
should not be censured. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. Does the Sena- 
tor wish additional time? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
Task unanimous consent that I may have 
3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, At about the 
same time that the Senate was acting, 
but prior to the time the Senate had oc- 
casion to consider the views of this writer 
on the subject, a thoughtful article en- 
titled “Narrowing of Dodd Case Issues 
Causes Problems,” written by Richard 
Wilson, was published in the Washing- 
ton Star of May 19, 1967. This article, I 
thought, very succinctly made a case for 
Senator Dopp in the following para- 
graphs: 

Senator Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota 
correctly summed up the select committee's 
findings and their main weakness. Since 
there really were no rules to go by on what 
is normal conduct in the use of proceeds 
from testimonal dinners, “the committee 
did attempt to pass fair judgment on the 
basis of what it considered to be the gen- 
erally accepted standards which it antici- 
pated may be recommended and eventually 
accepted by the Senate.” 

These standards do not in fact exist and 
the Senate will have to decide what they 
are when it votes on the Dodd censure. The 
least that can be said is that Dodd’s careless- 
ness in handling and accounting for these 
large funds has brought embarrassment on 
the Senate. 

But the narrowing of the main issue in 
the Dodd case to the kind of testimonial oc- 
casions that have benefitted other senators 
is also an embarrassment to those who wish 
to see Dodd rebuked. The issue will really 
be how severely to rebuke him for conduct 
which as yet has no defined standards. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article entitled “Narrowing 
of Dodd Case Issues Causes Problems,” 
written by Richard Wilson, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Star of May 19, 
1967, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
May 19, 1967] 
NARROWING OF Dopp Case ISSUES CAUSES 
PROBLEMS 


(By Richard Wilson) 


When the Senate takes up the Dodd 
censure case it will find that the issues have 
been so narrowed as to create serious prob- 
lems on a forthright and direct condemna- 
tion of his senatorial behavior. 

One count, that of double charges to the 
Senate and private sponsors for the expenses 
of out of town trips, will be difficult to sus- 
tain because Dodd has a plausible explana- 
tion. It is his word against that of a free- 
wheeling bookkeeper that he did not willfully 
defraud the Senate. 

The other charge, that of personally using 
large sums raised in his behalf in testimonial 
dinners, is the more important and requires 
a moral judgment, which some senators will 
find hard to make because they may not be 
entirely without guilt. 

These circumstances present the Dodd 
censure recommended by a select Senate 
committee in a somewhat different light. 
Senator John Stennis, chairman, upon advis- 
ing Dodd in advance of the committee's 
to have said, “It is not all 
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This was quite true, but it now also de- 
velops that some of the report was good from 
Dodd’s point of view—good in the sense that 
the chief accusations were narrowed to those 
grounds where Dodd may defend himself 
with verisimilitude. 

More than that, the censure proceeding 
is taking on an ideological cast. Some more 
or less prominent figures who considered 
Dodd to be a moderate man’s Joe McCarthy 
have interested themselves in getting justice 
for him without prejudging the censure 
issue. As chairman of the Senate Internal 
Security subcommittee, Dodd had one virtue. 
He supervised the issuance of reports and 
analyses of Communist subversion internally 
and internationally that did not grate upon 
the sensibilities of even-minded and open- 
minded people, There was at least debatable 
substance to the Dodd inquiries and findings 
in this fleld that helped to ventilate a very 
sensitive subject in reasonable terms. 

Dodd also was an early and consistent 
supporter of President Johnson’s policies in 
Vietnam at a time when Democratic voices 
backing up the President were hard to hear. 
He also was an early and consistent sup- 
porter of gun-control legislation, which did 
not endear him to the hunting community 
or the gun sellers. 

In short, Dodd has been a useful senator, 
a kind of middle-of-the-road Democrat, well- 
liked personally in the Senate, and in that 
respect quite different than Joe McCarthy 
whose manner often offended colleagues who 
were disposed to agree with him. There was 
a political risk in voting to condemn Me- 
Carthy but those who could surmount it 
could vote against him with a whole heart 
and without regret. 

The same will not be so much the case with 
Dodd, who is more the object of pity and 
head-shaking—and secret sympathy because 
he was the victim of staff members who had 
gotten themselves into a frightful personal 
mess, were fired, and then carried their evi- 
dence of wrong-doing to a pair of head-hunt- 
ing newspaper columnists. 

Dodd is trying to make a case now that 
he was not “enriched” by the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars collected in his behalf 
through testimonial dinners. It is not enrich- 
ment to use part of the proceeds to pay 
your income taxes and improve your home. 
The Senate will wish to examine with care 
his proposition that he is approximately 
$80,000 in the hole over an eight-year period 
in Congress even after using up all the hun- 
dreds of thousands collected in the testi- 
monial dinners, 

Senator Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota 
correctly summed up the select committee's 
findings and their main weakness. Since there 
Teally were no rules to go by on what is 
normal conduct in the use of proceeds from 
testimonial dinners, “the committee did at- 
tempt to pass fair judgment on the basis of 
what it considered to be the generally ac- 
cepted standards which it anticipated may 
be recommended and eventually accepted 
by the Senate.” 

These standards do not in fact exist and 
the Senate will have to decide what they are 
when it votes on the Dodd censure. The least 
that can be said is that Dodd’s carelessness 
in handling and accounting for these large 
funds has brought embarrassment on the 
Senate. 

But the narrowing of the main issue in 
the Dodd case to the kind of testimonial 
occasions that have benefitted other senators 
is also an embarrassment to those who wish 
to see Dodd rebuked. The issue will really 
be how severely to rebuke him for conduct 
which as yet has no defined standards. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an article en- 
titled What's Behind the Dodd Report,” 
written by William F. Buckley, Jr., and 
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published in the New York World 
Journal Tribune of May 2, 1967, and an 
article entitled “On Behalf of Dopp,” 
written by William F. Buckley, Jr., and 
published in the Washington Daily News 
of May 16, 1967. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the World Journal Tribune, May 2, 
1967] 
Wuar’s BEHIND THE Dopp REPORT 
(By William F. Buckley Jr.) 


One wonders why the Senate subcommit- 
tee took so long in coming to its conclusions 
on the Dodd case. Read the entire report, 
and you will find nothing there you did not 
know already, nothing that was not fully 
and freely admitted by Senator Dodd all 
along the line. There is, to be sure, the no- 
tation that Senator Dodd and his larcenous 
bookkeeper disagreed on one particular, and 
yes there is the paragraph, almost entirely 
unnoticed, to the effect that others of the 
charges leveled against Senator Dodd were 
found to be insubstantial. 

All those dreary columns by Drew Pearson 
about General Klein, and the West German 
Government and silverware and carpets, Per- 
sian rugs, and valentines and whatnot were 
apparently investigated and found to be as 
phony as the rantings of the village gossip, 
whence they had after all emanated. 

The committee then proceeded to hang 
Senator Dodd—and one should be very clear 
about this—primarily because the literature 
inviting citizens of Connecticut to testi- 
monial dinners did not specify that the pro- 
ceeds of those dinners would be made avail- 
able to Senator Dodd to spend as he saw fit. 
This is the gravamen of the committee’s re- 
port. 

The two other charges are frivolous: seven 
incidents of double billing over a period of 
seven years, and without a scintilla of evi- 
dence that the double-billing was ordered by 
Dodd, indeed that he so much as knew of it. 
And the improvident use by Senator Dodd of 
an old friend’s extra automobile, as if that 
were something with which to catch the 
conscience of the king. 

It is those political funds he used for his 
own account that did it, and the Senate be- 
fore voting censure, is certainly entitled to a 
more reasoned account of the committee’s 
moral reasoning. Are we to understand that 
the crucial consideration was that the Dodd 
people failed to print on the tickets or on 
the programs something like the following: 

“The subscribers to this function under- 
stand that the proceeds are available to 
Senator Thomas Dodd to use as he sees fit, 
whether to pay newspapers and television 
stations to carry his message to his constitu- 
ents, or pay his golf club to carry dry martinis 
to his constituents, or to pay his contractor 
to fix the leak on the roof that keeps the rain 
from falling on the constituents’ Washington 
representative’s head.” 

The committee’s dry-as-dust report makes 
no reference whatever to matters of taste or of 
pride. Senator Dodd's staff had no difficulty 
at all in coming up with hundreds of affi- 
davits from people who attended his dinners, 
testifying that they had no objection what- 
ever to any use Senator Dodd made of the 
dinners’ proceeds. It is in the nature of most 
testimonial dinners that you do not rub into 
the nose of the beneficiary the mendicancy 
of his presence there. 

If there are laws that prescribe full dis- 
closure at such ambiguous benefits as Sena- 
tor Dodd attended, let them be cited. If there 
are no such laws, let them be written. But 
why in the meantime hang Dodd? 

Why? Because of Adam Clayton Powell Jr., 
if you want a political answer. In order to 
make an effort of sorts to prove that justice 
is impartial, summary, and integrated. The 
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clamor was incessant: Powell and Dodd, 
Powell and Dodd, Powell and Dodd—they 
became as inseparably linked in the public 
mind as Abbott and Costello. Add to the difi- 
culty Senator Dodd’s wholly ineffective de- 
fense strategy. It was no doubt dictated by 
the tradition of a lawyer’s respect for the 
court. It was wholly and disastrously inept. 

There remains the debate in the Senate, 
at which Senator Dodd will have a final op- 
portunity to raise points in his own defense. 
Whatever happens there, there remains also 
the question of what to do about the four 
sneakthieves who decided, after being caught 
by the senator playing musical beds, that 
their love of country required them to bed 
down with Drew Pearson. Already they are 
being apotheosized, e.g. by the New York 
Times, which in the fatuity of the year, re- 
marks that the sneak thieves “deserve appro- 
bation” because after all they “acted in no 
hope of private gain” (neither did Lee Harvey 
Oswald). 

There is going to be a lot of bitterness 
in the air over this one, and I for one 
announce the beginning of a very long period 
of bitterness against the gang of flagitious 
moralizers who conspired against a brave and 
simple man of distinguished public record, 
and against the tribunal which found him 
guilty by bill of attainder. 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
May 16, 1967] 
On BEHALF or Dopp 
(By William Buckley Jr.) 

The Senate will debate, beginning May 22, 
the recommendation of its ethics committee 
that Sen. Thomas Dodd be censured. 

It is a pity that the leadership of the 
Senate is in so great a hurry. The ethics com- 
mittee took approximately 14 months to hear 
the case and write its recommendations. 
Those who are unconvinced by those rec- 
ommendations should have a little time to 
do some research. 

These are those who ask, Why delay? 
Wasn't the work of the ethics committee for 
all intents and purposes conclusive? That as- 
sumption is natural: why would a respon- 
sible group of senators desire to hang their 
colleague unjustly? 

Yet even a perfunctory examination of the 
report, when compared with the hearings, 


‘suggests prejudice. Prejudice by the staff. 


A committee relies heavily, sometimes even 
altogether, on its staff. The staff framed the 
report, the senators saw it and approved it. 
Did they mean to approve, for instance, the 
following summaries? 

Concerning the testimonial dinner for 
Senator Dodd at which Vice President John- 
son was the guest of honor, and the alleged 
impropriety of Senator Dodd’s use of some 
of the funds raised at the event: “President 
Johnson,” said the report, “recently stated 
publicly that he never knew that any dinner 
he attended was to raise funds for anyone's 
personal use (p 893 Hearings) .” 

Now, on reading that sentence, aren't you 
left with the impression that Mr. Johnson 
is conveying the impression that he was de- 
ceived by Senator Dodd?—that he had gone 
to Connecticut thinking the affair was to be 
one thing, whereas it had turned out to be 
something else—something else quite objec- 
tionable? 

But it turns out that on page 893 of the 
Hearings is an excerpt from a Presidential 
Press Conference (April 22, 1966) at which 


the President is asked his views on the use 


of money raised at the dozens of testimonial 
dinners he has attended. The President says 
that he has been at no testimonial dinner 
specifically described as intended to raise 
money for personal use (obviously). “I al- 
Ways understood,” Johnson went on, “that 
they were having an appreciation dinner or 
testimonial dinner but I didn’t know that 
it was for personal, or political, or local cam- 
paign, or national.” 
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In other words, the President, although he 
did not know that the proceeds were to be 
made available for personal use, said that 
for that matter he did not know for what 
purpose they were intended. At no time did 
he express shock at the proposal that such 
proceeds might be put to personal use, or 
imply that he had been deceived by Dodd. 

What about the people who actually put 
up the money, who bought the one-hundred 
dollar tickets? The staff lists the four affairs, 
describing the number of affidavits collected, 
and the number of people present. Here is 
a typical example: Form affidavits of about 
300 persons who attended the 1965 dinner 
indicated that they contributed money for 
Senator Dodd’s personal use. Approximately 
1,000 persons attended the dinner, accord- 
ing to newspaper reports.” 

What is the impression conveyed? That 
only 30 per cent of the people who attended 
that dinner were prepared to sign affidavits 
favorable to Senator Dodd. 

1) No mention at all that not one person 
who bought a ticket subsequently protested, 
either to Dodd or to the Committee—not 
one. 2) No mention, even, of the obvious 
fact that if one thousand people attend a 
dinner, only a fraction of them have ac- 
tually paid for tickets. Many come in as 
guests—an individual will, typically, buy an 
entire table, and invite his friends, associ- 
ates, etc. 3) Nor any mention that a single 
affidavit signer may have attended more than 
one testimonial. 4) Nor that many of the 
dinners were not traceable to any address; so 
that they could even be asked to sign an affi- 
davit. The gentleman in charge of the Dodd 
testimonials claims that as it stands 74 per 
cent of the available ticket buyers have en- 
dorsed Dodd’s position versus zero demur- 
rals. 

There are a dozen other examples. It would 
be especially honorable if members of the 
ethics committee were thetriselves to com- 
pare the Report with the Hearings. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Dopp’s Case: Unanswered 
Questions,” published in the Shreveport 
Times on May 19, 1967. This is a very 
thoughtful editorial, and it succinctly 
takes the position of the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Shreveport Times, May 19, 1967] 
Doppn’s CASE: UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 

Times columnist Holmes Alexander has 
suggested on this page that Senator Thomas 
J. Dodd's case be given to the people to de- 
cide. That suggests that the issues are 
broader than the Senate floor where a special 
ethics committee’s recommendation that he 
be censured will be debated next week. 

There is no way to give the case to the 
people except through a full airing of the 
issues. A special National Committee for 
Justice for Dodd is trying to achieve that end. 
Made up of well-known conservatives, the 
group takes no stand on the Senator's guilt 
or innocence so far as charges that he 
diverted campaign gifts to private use are 
concerned. 

But the group suggests the following: that 
one-side reporting dominated press com- 
mentary, that the ethics committee has cited 
no breach of the laws and that, since no 
code of ethics governs what the Senator is 
supposed to be guilty of, some such standard 
ought to be proclaimed before he is judged 
guilty of departing from it. 

Leaving aside the question of press fair- 
ness, the latter two objections have sub- 
stance. So does the committee’s notation 
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that the question of whether Mr. Dodd's 
handling of the money varies from normal 
congressional practice isn’t even brought 
up—and that no survey is in sight that would 
determine just what is the norm in the han- 
dling of money gifts. 

The issue is summed up succinctly by the 
committee in this phrase: “. . . on the mat- 
ter of testimonial contributions, the laws 
are hazy, congressional rulings are virtually 
non-existent and the prevailing ethic is 
ambiguous.” 

Senator Dodd, then, runs the risk of being 
censured for behavior that falls under the 
formal reproach of neither law, custom or 
ethic. This is what agitates the committee 
organized in his interest. The committee— 
perhaps a little ironically—is asking the 
American Civil Liberties Union to examine 
the report of the ethics committee in the 
light of the absence of formal standards for 
condemnation, An eminent jurist will prob- 
ably also be asked to give his opinion of the 
force of the testimony brought against Mr. 
Dodd. 

The public, by these means, ought to get 
the clearer picture of the Dodd proceedings 
that his defense committee thinks is a mini- 
mum guarantee of fairness. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be permitted to continue for an 
additional 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection. it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
in connection with the articles I have 
placed in the Recorp, I have two addi- 
tional articles that certainly deserve to 
be printed in connection with what I 
have said about this matter. They are 
written by Mr. John Chamberlain. These 
articles appeared on the editorial page 
of Chicago’s American, one on May 9, 
1967, and the other on May 23, 1967, and 
in more than 150 other newspapers 
throughout the country. 

These articles by Mr. Chamberlain 
also conclude that, based on the evidence 
available, there is no basis for applying 
censure to Tom Dopp. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles be printed in connection with 
my statement in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Chicago American, Mar. 23, 1967] 

Dopp FUNDRAISER SPEAKS 
(By John Chamberlain) 

New Haven, Conn.—The most mystified 
man in the whole brouhaha over Sen, Tom 
Dodd's expenses is Arthur T. Barbieri, the 
Democratic town chairman of New Haven, 
who got up the big dinner in 1965 which 
raised some $80,000 for the senator. 

Barbieri, a large, affable, and capable po- 
litical pro, has had a lot to do with dinners, 
and it has always been his understanding 
[which goes for the political trade as a 
whole] that, any time an affair is billed as 
a “testimonial” to a man, it means he is 
being honored with a gift. And, since a gift 
is, by definition, something one receives with- 
out performing a service for it, it does not 
figure as taxable income. 

So, if the affair that Barbieri staged for 
Tom Dodd in the Hotel Statler in Hartford, 
Conn., was indeed a “testimonial,” and not 
something arranged to build up a war chest 
for specific political purposes, the way that 
Dodd spent the money is immaterial. 
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MOTIVATION IS THE KEY 


The case, then, hinges on the motivation 
behind the dinner. The proof that it was a 
“testimonial” is contained in the original 
invitation letter sent out by Barbieri, where 
the word is adjectively used to describe the 
forthcoming affair. True enough, the letter 
referred to the 1964 campaign deficit in- 
curred by Dodd out of his own pocket. Bar- 
bierl wrote: “He spared himself no personal 
efforts . . and undertook every financial ex- 
pense necessary... .” 

But as a “testimonial,” that was sure to 
raise a sum far in excess of what Dodd might 
need to erase the 1964 personal deficit, the 
balance could have been to bail the senator 
out of trouble caused by his other office-con- 
nected expenses. The estimate is that most 
senators need $15,000 a year more than 
salary and allowances to reimburse them- 
selves. 

Rep. John V. Tunney of California, who 
spoke to the diners in the absence of his 
father, Gene, clearly understood the testimo- 
nial nature of the gathering. He sald it is a 
distinct pleasure for me to have the op- 
portunity to be here tonight at a testimonial 
dinner honoring Sen. Dodd.” 


FOUR HUNDRED CALL IT GIFT 


So Barbieri isn’t stretching things when he 
contends that he has not asked anybody to 
perjure himself in the affidavits he has col- 
lected from the 400 and more people who 
have said they intended their Dodd dona- 
tions “as a personal gift” for use “in any 
way” the senator saw fit. As this column is 
being written, Barbieri has affidavits to prove 
“far more than $40,000" of the testimonial 
money was clearly understood by the donors 
to be in the gift category. 

Arithmetically, $40,000 is twice what wit- 
nesses at the senatorial investigation hear- 
ings contend that Dodd spent on personal 
expenses, including country club charges, 
liquor bills, presents, and travel. 

It would have been better public relations 
procedure if Dodd had kept his testimonial 
funds and his personal funds compart- 
mentalized. It is hard to see how the com- 
mittee can condemn Dodd if the money he 
spent on personal items was clearly gift 
money. What undoubtedly is needed is a 
whole new set of rules governing campaign 
expenditures, but they can't be framed to 
catch Tom Dodd—and 100 other congress- 
men—on an ex post facto basis. 


[From Chicago American, May 9, 1967] 
No RULES IN SENATE To Cover Dopp CASE 
(By John Chamberlain) 

The U.S. Senate has never formulated any 
rules governing the use of testimonial money 
by individual Senators. It has never pre- 
scribed any wording for invitations to testi- 
monial dinners. It has not even gotten 
around to telling senators how they should 
keep their books. Yet a committee of the 
Senate has proceeded to clobber Senator Tom 
Dodd by censuring him for violation of rules 
which have never been made and most likely 
never will be. A thousand ghosts might rise 
up to protest what is, in practical effect, a 
reversion to the time of the Plantagenet 
monarchs of England, when it was considered 
quite all right to slap a dissident duke into 
the Tower of London by use of the royal 
power of attainder. This practice, which 
stank to high heaven in medieval times, was 
expressly prohibited in 1789 by the U.S. Con- 
stitution, which made bills of attainder and 
conviction under ex post facto laws illegal. 


WOULDN’T HOLD UP IN COURT 
The U.S. Serfate is not, of course, a court 
of law. Since it has all the power of the 
Plantagenet kings in dealing with its own 
members, it could, theoretically, censure one 
of its members for appearing on the floor of 
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the Senate in a sweatshirt. But it is the 
spirit of the thing that counts: no committee 
of the Senate should reach a verdict that 
would be considered unconstitutional if ap- 
plied in any legal case involving an ordinary 
U.S. citizen. 

This column holds no brief for the practice 
of raising money by testimonial affairs. There 
should be better ways of financing political 
careers, But when Senator Russell Long of 
Louisiana says that 50 out of a hundred U.S. 
Senators have, perforce, felt compelled to 
raise money by methods that are in the same 
grey area as the Dodd dinners," he is merely 
reiterating what every hep character on Capi- 
tol Hill knows. If the Senate votes to sustain 
the censure recommendation against Dodd, 
it will be the act of a bunch of whited 
sepulchers. 


UNCOMFORTABLE QUESTIONS 


The information which this column gets 
is that Senator Long is fighting mad about 
the committee recommendation in the Dodd 
matter. Long could, of course, have his own 
axe to grind, for he has been seeking Senate 
votes for his proposed income tax check-off 
of funds to finance political campaigns. But 
Justice can be served inadvertently even by 
self-serving actions. The point is that Long 
knows that every senator has to scrounge up 
extra money. Some do it by taking lecture 
fees from groups that hope to influence votes. 
Long is a tough baby who doesn’t care what 
the political commentators say about him. 
Thirty-odd years ago he watched his father, 
Huey Long, practically die in his arms after 
an attack by an assassin. He is fearless, and 
when he asks the Senate not to apply an ex 
post facto ethical code to Dodd that it is 
unwilling to apply to all its members on the 
basis of past behavior, it can be assumed 
that he means to ask some mighty uncom- 
fortable questions. 


REPREHENSIBLE PRACTICE 


The committee report on Dodd is a most 
curious document. At its tail-end it says the 
four former senatorial employees of Dodd had 
indulged in a reprehensible practice in lifting 
documents from his office. But when it comes 
to recommending censure of Dodd, the report 
takes the word of the disaffected ex-em- 
ployees as against Dodd’s own word, One of 
the four said that Dodd knew of the instances 
of double-billing for plane fares. The com- 
mittee gravely lists seven instances of double- 
billing as part of its case in recommending 
censure, Dodd himself has denied that he had 
any knowledge of the double-billing, and has 
charged it to sloppy bookkeeping by a dis- 
gruntled underling who neglected to put in 
legitimate bills for trips back home to Con- 
necticut for which his office never collected 
a penny. Well, what would an ordinary jury in 
ordinary life make of all this? Would it ac- 
cept the testimony of a man deemed guilty 
of “reprehensible” practice in purloining 
papers as against the man who had been 
victimized by the theft? 


REIMBURSED HIMSELF 


The Senate committee listed more than 
$400,000 that was collected by Dodd from 
those contested dinners, and went on to say 
that he had spent some $116,000 of it on his 
own personal affairs. Dodd’s rejoinder is that 
in eight years in the Senate his office expenses 
have run to $20,000 a year over and above 
his salary, his allowances, and the money 
that went for campaign expenditures. True, 
he “commingled” his funds in various check- 
ing accounts, which is sloppy practice, but 
when he says he merely reimbursed himself 
for legitimate political expenses who is to 
call him a liar? The four people who lifted 
the documents from his office? 

Take it away, senators, If you convict Tom 
Dodd you will be joining those Plantagenet 
kings. And you will be lending aid and com- 
fort to those who want to see Dodd destroyed 
because he has been one of our more dedi- 
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cated anti-Communists throughout the pe- 
riod of a Cold War that was certainly real 
when he was fighting it. 


THE SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the ex- 
plosive situation in the Middle East and 
the conflict between Israel, the United 
Arab Republic, and other Middle East 
nations now threatens to burst into 
armed conflict. It thus presents a clear 
and impending danger to world peace. 

Our Nation has clear and specific com- 
mitments to this area by virtue of the 
1957 resolution establishing the Eisen- 
hower doctrine and the tripartite dec- 
laration between the United States, the 
United Kingdom and France regarding 
security in the Near East entered into 
on May 25, 1950. The very clear possi- 
bility that this area may be engulfed by 
the flames of war and thus bring into 
play our commitments gives emphasis 
and points to the concern which I have 
previously expressed that our many com- 
mitments around the world have over- 
extended us militarily. 

I think it was most unwise and un- 
fortunate for the United Nations to with- 
draw its troops from the Gaza strip. 
This action—taken without provocation 
on consultation at the very time war be- 
came imminent—clearly shows once 
again that the United Nations is of little 
value or assistance in settling and dis- 
posing of major conflicts between large- 
and medium-sized powers. 

Despite our commitments, I fervently 
hope that we will not act hastily in this 
matter. We should proceed slowly and 
cautiously and by no means should we 
again go it alone. Specifically, we should 
serve clear and positive advance notice 
upon the United Kingdom and France, 
whose interest in the Middle East and 
whose obligation to maintain the peace 
and security of that area is at least as 
great as ours, that if any action is to be 
taken requiring the use of armed force, 
it must be joint action by all three parties 
and that each must bear its fair share 
of the common burden. To do otherwise 
would be to invite catastrophe. 

We are already heavily committed to 
Southeast Asia and are bearing a tre- 
mendous military burden in that area 
without any significant help from the 
United Kingdom, France, or any other 
NATO allies. The threat of hostilities in 
the Middle East may be a calculated and 
deliberate move by our Communist ad- 
versaries to put a further heavy drain 
on our military resources and to burden 
us further while we are waging the war in 
Southeast Asia. From a practical stand- 
point, however, it matters little whether 
the trouble in the Middle East has been 
deliberately fomented since, if we are 
compelled to intervene there with armed 
forces, it will have the effect of further 
draining our military resources at a time 
when we can ill afford it. 

I do not urge that we disavow any of 
our commitments or obligations. I do 
strongly urge, however, that we proceed 
very slowly and with the utmost pru- 
dence and caution. Specifically and of 
paramount importance, I urge that we 
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make it known in advance that as a pre- 
condition for action by us we will insist 
that the United Kingdom and France 
fully discharge their obligations under 
the tripartite declaration of 1950 and 
that other free world nations fulfill their 
obligations to maintain peace and sta- 
bility. Under no circumstances should 
there be unilateral action by us. 


FAVORABLE NEWSPAPER COMMENT 
REGARDING OHIO’S JUNIOR SEN- 
ATOR STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it has come to my attention that 
just recently two Ohio newspapers, the 
Plain Dealer of Cleveland and the Daily 
Globe of Shelby published commenda- 
tory editorial comment regarding our 
colleague, the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Young]. 

On May 7, the nationally known Plain 
Dealer of Cleveland, whose editor and 
publisher is Thomas V. H. Vail, published 
a comment or profile of Senator YOUNG 
written by Robert J. Havel of the Plain 
Dealer Washington bureau under the 
caption “A David Unawed by Goliaths“; 
and on May 12 the Daily Globe of Shelby, 
an important newspaper in north-central 
Ohio; whose editor and publisher is Ken 
Gove, published an editorial captioned 
“A Senator Honored.” 

It happens that from a political stand- 
point both these newspapers lean toward 
the Republican Party. As I am impressed 
by these editorial comments it occurs to 
me to call attention to them, and I ask 
unanimous consent that these two edi- 
torial comments may be published in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks, in order that all Senators may 
have an opportunity to read these com- 
ments pertaining to a very distinguished 
colleague. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Shelby (Ohio) Daily Globe, 

May 12, 1967] 
A Senator HONORED 

A few days ago in nearby Norwalk, some 
600 citizens of that community crowded the 
junior high school auditorium there for a 
banquet honoring one of Norwalk's promi- 
nent natives, U.S. Senator Stephen M. Young, 
whose Ohio home is now in Cleveland. 

The affair was strictly bipartisan with al- 
most as many Republicans—including this 
area’s State Senator Harry Jump—as Demo- 
crats on hand to honor this peppery politi- 
cian, who has probably irritated and frus- 
trated Ohio’s GOP more than any other 
Buckeye Democrat of the past few decades. 

Introduced by newscaster Dorothy Fuld- 
heim who, according to the senator, was the 
only commentator in Ohio to say he would 
beat John Bricker in 1958, Young said he had 
come home to Norwalk to “spend the finest 
hour of my life.” 

He has spent, in the opinion of many of 
us who, nevertheless, may disagree with him 
as often as agree, several finest hours.“ 

The salty senator has not hesitated to take 
on dragons in both parties, nor to apply a 
cutting sword to bloated tails. 

Often a minority among the majority, 
Young has frequently dueled with the na- 
tional administration of his own party's 
chief, such as his current campaigns against 
LBJ’s Vietnam policies, and against the con- 
tinuing and “biggest loophole in our tax 
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laws .... the depletion allowance“ for fat 
cats in the oil industry. (If oll companies 
are to be virtually excused from income taxes 
because their assets may sometime be de- 
pleted, why, asks Young, shouldn’t working 
men and women be granted allowance on the 
same theory, for their assets—the ability to 
work—will definitely some day be depleted.) 

The senator may not always be deep and 
penetrating in his public reasoning, but he 
is pointed and graphic, and stirs things that 
need 8 

When the time comes, the U.S. Senate will 
be less rich, not particularly wiser, and cer- 
tainly less colorful, without him. 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer] 
A Davin UNAWED BY GOLIATHS 
(By Robert J. Havel) 


WASHINGTON.—When Stephen M. Young 
was 10 years old in Puckerbrush, he first 
kicked a bully in the shins—and then he 
ran like the wind. 

He has been kicking bullies and punctur- 
ing the pious and pompous ever since, But 
that time in Puckerbrush (now a part of 
Norwalk, O.,) was the last time in memory 
that Sen, Stephen M. Young, D-O., ran away 
from a fight. 

The 77-year-old—May 4th was his birth- 
day—thrives on battle and is as adept with a 
biting quip as he is with his mitts while 
punching a light bag in the Senate gym- 
nasium. 

During his four terms in the House as 
a congressman-at-large, and his two terms in 
Senate, Young has taken on assorted lobby- 
ists, the American Legion, Civil Defense, 
Dean Rusk, clergymen, fat women in short 
shorts and just plain constituents foolish 
enough to write him nasty letters or tele- 
grams. 

There are plenty of the latter among the 
300 to 400 pieces of correspondence he re- 
ceives each day. 

So sharp are his retorts that the senator 
has written a book entitled “Sincerely, 
Stephen M. Young.” 

Of all his put-downs, Sen. Young likes best 
the way he told off a man who wrote pro- 
testing that Mrs. John F. Kennedy, while 
First Lady, had a horse transported free to 
this country from abroad. 

“What would happen if he tried to do 
that?” the man demanded. 

The senator wrote: 

“Dear Sir: 

“Acknowledging your letter wherein you 
insult the wife of our President, am wonder- 
ing why you need a horse where there is al- 
ready one jackass at your address.” 

Young proudly displays a picture of him- 
self and Mrs, Kennedy inscribed by Jackie, 
“To my wise counselor and staunch de- 
fender.” 

“A public servant, like a domestic servant, 
shouldn't have to take abuse,” Young says. 

He regrets only one retort, made several 
years ago while embroiled in a loyalty dispute 
with “loud-mouthed publicity-seeking vet- 
erans,” and “self-proclaimed super-duper 
100% America Firsters“ of an American 
Legion post in Cincinnati. 

When Gordon Scherer, then a Republican 
congressman, joined in the attack, Young 
cut him down thus: 

“While I was on the Anzio beachhead, he 
was safe in the position of safety director of 
Cincinnati.” 

“I shouldn’t have said that,” Young said 
the other day. “I’m sorry about that. You 
shouldn't attack a man on his war service.” 

Young’s own war record, incidentally, is 
beyond attack. He served in both world wars 
and won the Bronze Star and four battle 
stars for 37 months of World War II combat- 
area service in North Africa and Europe. 

Perhaps because of this military service, 


pees Young seems to light into generals with 
relish, 
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In the recent past he has called South Viet- 
nam’s premier, Marshal Ky, a “pipsqueak” 
and chastised Gen. William M. Westmore- 
land on the Senate floor for making a “prop- 
aganda visit to the United States when he 
should have been at the front in Vietnam 
leading our boys.” 

Distressing at the moment for Young are 
fat women tourists in outlandish clothes who 
waddle around the capital in great numbers 
the lovely days. 

“It’s always the fat ones with thighs like 
huge drumsticks who wear those short 
shorts,” sighs the senator. “The slim young 
ladies who look lovely are conservatively 
dressed.” 

With a twinkle, Young admits to apprecia- 
tion of a well-turned female. He does not 
share the anxiety expressed recently by his 
Ohio colleague, Sen, Frank J. Lausche, that 
the miniskirt and topless blouse are on a 
collision course. 

Young seems to have mellowed somewhat 
toward Lausche since Young’s first day in 
the Senate in 1959 when he refused to take 
Lausche’s arm at the swearing-in ceremony. 
Lausche had refused to campaign for him 
in 1958, the year in which Young upset 
John W. Bricker. 

I've made it this far without his support,” 
Young said at the time. “I guess I can make 
it the rest of the way on my own, too.” 

Nowadays, Young says, he has a good in- 
formal relationship with Lausche. 

“We get together for a few drinks now 
and then and discuss our problems,” Young 
said, 

There are still many issues, however, on 
which they stand at opposite poles, and it’s 
almost a sure bet that when Young votes 
“yes,” Lausche will vote “no.” 

Young is a strong supporter of the Demo- 
cratic administration generally. But he has 
parted company with President Johnson on 
Vietnam, although he admits he was hawkish 
until a 1965 visit to Vietnam. 

Neither hawk nor dove now, Young de- 
scribes himself as “chicken.” He’s pugnaci- 
ous as a bantam rooster about his position 
on “that miserable civil war in which we 
have no business.” 

Put simply, he thinks we should stop the 
shooting, and get out as quickly and grace- 
fully as possible. 

Young is proud of his attendance and vot- 
ing records in the Senate. 

I've only missed one day because of ill- 
ness during my more than eight years in the 
Senate. People may find fault with the way 
I vote, but my record for attendance is 
among the best.” 

Young has enjoyed good health throughout 
his public career, Which included a stint as 
chief criminal prosecutor of Cuyahoga 
County, two terms in the Ohio General As- 
sembly and four terms as congressman-at- 
large. 

He is now midway in a second Senate term 
he won by defeating Robert Taft Jr. in 1964. 

Tragedy has struck Young’s family three 
times. His first wife died of cancer in 1962, 
as did his elder son in 1958. His other son 
died of pneumonia in 1965. He has five grand- 
daughters. 
ween married his present wife, Rachel, in 

Many observers believe Young lucked out 
in both his Senate campaigns. 

His victory over Bricker was coupled with 
the overwhelming defeat of the right-to- 
work issue the Republicans recklessly es- 
poused in 1958. 

A bump on the head took care of astronaut 
John Glenn, his announced primary election 
rival, in 1964, and in the general election 
Taft was drowned in a sea of Goldwater 
opposition. 

But in that campaign, Young ran true to 
form in not backing away from a fight. He 
agreed to four TV debates with Taft, one of 
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them at a television station owned by the 
Taft family in Columbus. 

“We certainly were in hostile territory,” 
Young said. “A blonde had powdered Taft Jr. 
all up, and then she came over to me and 
told me I had bags under my eyes and she 
wanted to make me up. 

“My wife said, ‘At his age he should have 
bags under his eyes. You can pencil his eye- 
brows, but that’s all.” 

“That blonde was lovely, but she certainly 
was hostile. She left in a huff, My wife then 
produced a bottle of whisky, gave me a good 
jolt and said, That's your makeup.’ 

“I think I won that debate.” 

Young’s day begins at 5:45 a.m. when one 
of his two cats walks across his face, he says. 
He feeds the cats, has four cups of instant 
coffee and some fruit. Then he reads the 
previous day’s Congressional Record. 

He drives to his office from his northwest 
Washington home, arriving at 8:15. He at- 
tends committee meetings and Senate ses- 
sions and works out in the Senate gym each 
day for about an hour. 

“The gym is a senator’s greatest fringe 
benefit,” Young said. “The free haircuts are 
the worst.” 

Punching the bag, swimming and steam 
room sessions each day keep him at his col- 
lege weight of 155 pounds packed on a 5-foot 
8-inch frame. 

Although a pushover for pie, he eats 
lightly. 

In the evening Young sometimes stops at 
receptions but departs early. He writes or 
reads or watches TV, preferably westerns. 

By 11 p. m., he's in bed. 

On weekends Young still loves to play 
tennis, but he sadly admits he can no longer 
go to the net. 

Somebody up there seems to like Steve 
Young at election time, so does he plan to 
run again in 1970? 

“I have no plans beyond 1976.” Young 
replies with an impish grin. 


LYLE WILSON, NEWSPAPERMAN 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
morning one of the truly great newspa- 
permen of Washington died of a heart 
attack in Stuart, Fla. The byline of Lyle 
C. Wilson, who was national columnist 
for the United Press, was well known 
throughout this Nation and abroad be- 
cause of his long service in political, in- 
ternational, and diplomatic reporting, 
from World War I through World War 
II, and into this decade. 

Lyle Wilson’s age, although only 67, 
spanned 42 years of outstanding journal- 
istic service, 37 years of which were spent 
in Washington. He was one of the most 
distinguised figures in Capital journal- 
ism. He relinquished his post as the 
Washington manager of UPI and as vice 
president of that organization in 1964, 
after suffering two heart attacks, and re- 
tired to Florida, but still was faithful to 
his journalistic calling and continued to 
report and write regularly for thousands 
of subscribing clients of the UPT. 

Lyle Wilson was born in Topeka, Kans., 
on August 2, 1899. Nine years later he got 
his first newspaper job stuffing Sunday 
editions of the Topeka Daily Capital for 
the magnificent salary of 10 cents every 
Saturday. 

He followed in his father’s footsteps. 
His father, Harmon Wilson, was a coun- 
try editor in western Kansas and later a 
columnist on the Topeka Capital. Lyle 
Wilson’s mother, Margaret Campbell 
Wilson, was circulation manager of the 
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Capital. She was the first woman to hold 
such a job. 

Mr. President, I knew Lyle Wilson 
when he attended the University of 
Oklahoma and prior to his decision to go 
to the University of Missouri to attend 
the great school of journalism in that 
State. I had the honor of taking over his 
job as assistant sports editor on the 
Daily Oklahoman, as he gained promo- 
tion to police reporter at the Oklahoma 
City jail. 

Lyle Wilson was a working newspaper- 
man as well as an executive. He always 
wanted to follow a story personally, in- 
terview the people, and dig out all of the 
facts. 

Upon his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri School of Journalism, he 
toured Europe and served with the Unit- 
ed Press in London as the general as- 
signment reporter. In 1924 he returned 
to the United States to become cable edi- 
tor of United Press, New York bureau. 
He held this post for 3 years. There he 
supervised, among other big stories, the 
coverage of Charles A. Lindbergh’s his- 
toric solo flight across the Atlantic—the 
40th anniversary of which was celebrated 
last Saturday and Sunday. 

In 1924 he covered the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention at Madison Square 
Garden, the convention which set a rec- 
ord for length. This was Lyle’s first polit- 
ical experience, and it made him a dev- 
otee of conventions of a political nature 
for the next 40 years. 

In 1927 he was transferred to the 
Washington bureau of United Press to 
cover the embassy beat. Later he covered 
the State Department and the White 
House. In 1930 he came to Capitol Hill 
to take on what he once called “the best 
assignment any American newspaper- 
man can have’—head of the United 
Press Senate staff. 

In 1933 he succeeded Raymond Clap- 
per as manager of the United Press 
Washington bureau. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia in the chair). The time 
of the Senator from Oklahoma has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent. that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, Lyle 
Wilson remained the top Washington 
executive of United Press for 31 years. 
During the last 10 years he also served 
as a vice president of the news agency. 
Despite his long service in a high 
managerial post, he was never just an 
administrator, but always thought of 
himself first and foremost as a reporter 
and writer. He invariably composed and 
typed his own stories; he was a crafts- 
man and a professional who turned facts 
and comment into news. 

Lyle C. Wilson inspired hundreds of 
other journalists to adopt his high 
standards and the political events of our 
lifetime are understood and appreciated 
by many millions of people because of 
his talented contributions to the fourth 
estate. 

The University of Missouri honored 
him with its distinguished award for dis- 
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tinguished service to journalism. The 
professional journalism society Sigma 
Delta Chi honored him with the status 
of Fellow, which is granted to only two 
persons each year. He was elected pres- 
ident of the Gridiron Club in 1945 for 
the thousands of hot news stories he 
handled in Washington and out of Wash- 
ington. 

Lyle Wilson will be missed by members 
of his craft, every one of whom held him 
up as one of the exemplary members of 
the fourth estate. We shall miss him in 
Washington. He was a man with a tough 
exterior and a harsh approach, but he 
had the softest heart which I have ever 
seen. 


RATIFICATION OF CONVENTIONS 
ON FORCED LABOR, POLITICAL 
RIGHTS OF WOMEN, AND SLAVERY 
WILL LEAD DIRECTLY TO SENATE 
CONSIDERATION OF GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION—LXXVII 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
Friday while I was speaking on the floor 
of the Senate urging the ratification of 
the Human Rights Conventions on 
Forced Labor, Freedom of Association, 
Genocide, Political Rights of Women, 
and Slavery, I was delighted to engage 
in a colloquy on this subject with the 
distinguished senior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HICKENLOOPER] and the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK]. 

Both of these able gentlemen are not 
only members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, but also served on 
the ad hoc subcommittee chaired by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] which held hearings 
on the Human Rights Conventions on 
Forced Labor, Political Rights of Women, 
and Slavery. 

I am grateful both for the comments 
of the senior Senator from Iowa as well 
as for the support of the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

My very good friend from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] made one statement 
which fired the hopes of all advocates of 
Senate ratification of the human rights 
conventions when he said there existed 
an informal understanding, within the 
Foreign Relations Committee, that once 
the Conventions on Forced Labor, Politi- 
cal Rights of Women, and Slavery were 
reported and ratified the committee 
would take up the Genocide Convention. 

This is truly wonderful news. 

No witnesses appeared before the sub- 
committee in opposition to any of these 
three conventions while dozens of indi- 
viduals and spokesmen for religious, la- 
bor, professional, and civic organiza- 
tions—led by the U.S. Ambassador to the 
U.N., the Honorable Arthur J. Goldberg, 
7 Senate ratification of the conven- 
ions. 

The chairman of the ad hoc subcom- 
mittee, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] has pa- 
tiently held off reporting the three con- 
ventions to the full committee until the 
American Bar Association Section on In- 
ternational Law could make its recom- 
mendation. 

The ABA section met earlier this 
month in Washington and failed to adopt 
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the predicted position of opposition to 
the three conventions. 

I am now hopeful that the subcommit- 
tee will report favorably the Convention 
on Forced Labor, Political Rights of 
Women, and Slavery to the full commit- 
tee and that the full committee will 
promptly report the conventions to the 
Senate where, I am confident, they will 
be overwhelmingly ratified. 

Then the Senate will be able to con- 
sider the Genocide Convention and the 
Convention on Freedom of Association 
which have been before the Senate for 
a total of 36 years. 

Then the Senate will be able to meet 
its responsibility to all the people of the 
United States, the United Nations, and 
peace-loving people everywhere by rati- 
fying all the human rights conventions. 


SUN TIMES OPPOSES CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONVENTION TO UPSET 
ONE-MAN, ONE-VOTE RULE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in an 
editorial in Sunday’s Chicago Sun Times 
that outstanding newspaper flatly op- 
posed the proposed constitutional con- 
vention to upset the Supreme Court re- 
quirement that State legislatures should 
be elected on a reasonably equal basis 
reflecting the views of all the citizens of 
a State equitably. 

The Sun Times editorial concludes: 

The destruction of the one-man, one-vote 
ideal would in fact be dangerous to all. It 
would dilute the quality of the nation’s 
democracy; there would be less of it for all 
citizens. The Illinois legislature, and those of 
the other petitioning states should recon- 
sider their hasty petitions and withdraw 
them as soon as possible. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TIGERS AND VOTES 


U.S. Sen, Everett M. Dirksen (R-III.) 
seems determined that the nation shall con- 
vene a constitutional convention that could 
destroy the one-man-one-vote concept in 
American democracy, State Sen. Paul 
Simon (D-Troy) seems equally determined 
that the convention shall not be called. In 
this battle—which may seem somewhat un- 
equal, considering the relative positions of 
the antagonists—Simon should win, 

Thirty-two state legislatures have already 
petitioned Congress to call a convention to 
adopt an amendment that would permit each 
state to vote on how one house of its legis- 
lature shall be apportioned. Dirksen needs 
petitions from two-thirds—34, or only two 
more—before he introduces a concurrent 
resolution calling for the convention. Such 
a convention has never been convened, since 
the first one. Simon is asking the Illinois 
Legislature, and the 31 others who have re- 
quested the convention, to withdraw their 
petitions. The issue will probably come up in 
the Illinois Senate in the next few days. 

Simon has set forth his reasons in letters 
to the majority and minority leaders of the 
houses and senates in the 32 states. The 
convention, he wrote, would be assembled 
“for the purpose of permitting states to re- 
turn to the ‘rotten borough’ system of rep- 
resentation in one house of their legisla- 
tures”—that is, provide that the people of 
one group would have more representation 
than the people of another group. Why this 
undemocratic imbalance should be devised 
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is a matter that Sen, Dirksen has never ex- 
plained, in all his talk about the proposed 
convention. 

Simon continued, “This is a departure from 
our original tradition of equal representa- 
tion for all people in both houses.” Further- 
more, he said. “There is no statutory frame- 
work for a federal constitutional convention. 
There is some question whether (it) can be 
limited to one topic. This means that (it) 
could result in a fundamental challenge to 
our basic freedoms.” 

“The petition for the convention,” he went 
on, “suggests that one house of a state legis- 
lative body be based ‘on a basis other than 
population.’ This does not necessarily mean 
area, although obviously a majority of sup- 
porters have that in mind. Under such broad 
language, wealth, education, property own- 
ership or a host of possibilities would be open 
as a basis of representation, among them 
area,” 

There is relevance here to the old warn- 
ing that he who rides the tiger cannot dis- 
mount, A federal constitutional convention 
called for one purpose could create other 
purposes not envisioned by its supporters— 
dangers to them no less than to others. The 
destruction of the one-man-one-vote ideal 
would in fact be dangerous to all. It would 
dilute the quality of the nation’s democracy; 
there would be less of it for all citizens. The 
Illinois Legislature, and those of the other 
petitioning states, should reconsider their 
hasty petitions and withdraw them as soon 
as possible, 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL SUPPORTS 
AIKEN BILL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Milwaukee Journal, which has been very 
selective in its position on farm legisla- 
tion, has expressed its strong support for 
the bill to give farmers more bargaining 
strength recently introduced by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN]. The Journal says this bill 
would give the farmer more muscle in 
the marketplace. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Milwaukee Journal be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OnE Way To Arp FARMERS 

If the recent abortive milk holding action 
of the National Farmers Organization did 
nothing else, it demonstrated the lack of 
unity among farmers. But if the food pro- 
ducers are splintered and often small, food 
processors are declining in number and grow- 
ing in economic strength. In spite of the 
development of cooperatives, farmers too 
often are unable to bargain effectively for 
a fair price. 

A bill introduced by Sen. Aiken (R-Vt.) 
aims to give farmers more b 
strength. It would prohibit food handlers 
and processors from interfering with, or dis- 
criminating against, farmers who organize 
for price bargaining purposes. 

There is some evidence that pressure from 
processors does deter farmers from joining 
bargaining groups. Michigan State univer- 
sity recently asked cherry growers why they 
hesitated to join the Great Lakes Cherry 
Producers Marketing co-operative, A number 
gave replies like these: “Processor indicated 
he might not buy grower’s cherries if a 
member,” or: “The processor said not to 
join.” The co-operative recently suspended 
its operations in eight states, including Wis- 
consin; it couldn’t get enough growers signed 
up. 

erm groups that normally don't agree on 
much of anything support Aiken’s bill, in- 


cluding the American Farm Bureau federa- 
tion and the National Farmers’ Union. It is 
far from the whole answer to the marathon 
farm dilemma, but it does hold the hope of 
giving farmers more muscle in the market- 
place. 


LYLE WILSON 


Mr, BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
it was with deep sorrow that I heard 
the report of the death of Lyle Wilson 
a few moments ago from the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney]. I had known Lyle 
Wilson for many years. I feel he was one 
of the great newspapermen of this cen- 
tury. More than that, he was a warm- 
hearted, wonderful friend. The entire 
newspaper profession will miss Lyle Wil- 
son and the many friends he had in 
Washington and throughout the Nation 
will grieve at his recent death. 

I remember when he retired as chief 
of bureau for the United Press Inter- 
national. A dinner was given for him in 
the city of Washington. Although I was 
at that time a member of the board of 
directors of another press association, 
the Associated Press, I was invited to at- 
tend that dinner in honor of Lyle Wilson, 
and I was given an opportunity to make 
a few remarks. 

I cherish that opportunity which was 
given to me by his colleagues in United 
Press International. 

As Lyle Wilson's death is recorded in 
the Senate, I wish to join with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma in 
expressing deep sorrow at the passing of 
a great newspaperman and a splendid 
friend. 

(At this point, Mr. Byrp of Virginia 
assumed the chair.) 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE: A 
RECORD OF DISTINGUISHED PUB- 
LIC SERVICE 


Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, while a 
battle rages in the conservation commu- 
nity and in Congress over the proposed 
Redwood National Park, one group of 
public spirited citizens, without any fan- 
fare or pressagentry, is accomplishing 
startling and solid results. The Save-the- 
Redwoods League was formed in 1918 and 
in the ensuing 50 years has raised mil- 
lions of dollars for the sole purpose of 
preserving redwoods. The unheralded ac- 
complishments of the league over the 
past 2 years deserve the praise of all 
Americans who are concerned with the 
conservation of our precious and unique 
natural resources. 

In the last 2 years, the league has 
helped to purchase 3,611 acres of red- 
woods by contributing $1,981,280 in 
matching funds to the State of Califor- 
nia. The league has helped to purchase 
first, an addition of 240 acres to Hum- 
boldt Redwoods State Park, toward which 
the league contributed $226,480; second, 
an addition of 2,000 acres to Prairie Creek 
Redwoods State Park, including the 
famous Fern Canyon and Gold Bluffs 
Beach, toward which the league contrib- 
uted $1,025,000; third, an addition of 
470 acres to Del Norte Coast Redwoods 
State Park with a contribution of 
$25,300; and, fourth, an addition of 816 
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acres at Jedediah Smith Redwoods State 
Park, with the league contributing 
$700,000. 

The league also has pledged from con- 
tributions received from members and 
friends through the nation $1,000,000 
toward the 1,600-acre, 6-mile-long ex- 
tension to the Avenue of the Giants at 
Humboldt Redwoods State Park. 

Save-the-Redwoods League— 


The San Rafael Independent-Journal 
recently editorialized— 


quietly digs up the funds and acts. 


Since 1918 the league has raised in 
excess of $12,500,000 to save redwoods. 
This money, matched by the State of 
California, has purchased more than 
100,000 acres of redwood lands in the 
California State redwood parks. Their 
value today exceeds $250,000,000. 

America owes a debt of gratitude to 
Save-the-Redwoods League. I hope that 
Congress, this year, will help to realize 
the dream that the league has worked to- 
ward for five decades by passing a bill to 
create a great redwood national park. 


NEW PERSPECTIVES ON 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr, KUCHEL. Mr. President, in my 
home State of California, thousands of 
farmers, growers and ranchers are tak- 
ing part this year in a series of impor- 
tant meetings to commemorate the 50th 
anniversary of the Federal land banks, 
the precursors and now the senior mem- 
bers of the Nation’s farm credit system. 

So, likewise, the farmers who are 
member-borrower-owners of the Fed- 
eral land banks in all the other 50 
States and Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico are devoting the annual meetings 
of their local land banks associations to 
reviewing a half-century of agricultural 
achievement and assessing the chal- 
lenges which lie ahead in the years to 
come. 

I have been impressed by the fact, 
Mr. President, that in designing their 
golden anniversary observance during 
1967, the presidents, directors and mem- 
ber-borrowers of the 12 land banks are 
focusing their anniversary programs not 
just on the work of the banks and local 
associations on behalf of agriculture, 
but also on the true significance of agri- 
culture’s role in a dynamic, forward- 
moving national economy. 

In striving to present to the public 
the real facts and meaning of farm prog- 
ress, the Federal land banks are per- 
forming a vital service to farmers and 
ranchers everywhere. Many of the ills 
and troubles associated with agriculture 
stem in large measure from misunder- 
standings, failure to weigh facts, or plain 
lack of interest on the part of many 
people. There is an unfortunate appre- 
ciation gap” with respect to the exciting 
agricultural revolution taking place in 
the United States right now. 

It is gratifying to learn that as one 
phase of the anniversary program now 
in progress, at least 37 Governors have 
seen fit to issue proclamations or state- 
ments urging citizens to recognize the 
importance of modern agriculture. Also, 
in recent weeks many words of praise 
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have been voiced in the Congress on the 
subject: “America’s Farmers: Providers 
of Plenty.” On April 3, more than 80 
Members of the House of Representatives 
joined under a special order to take note 
of the land banks’ anniversary and to 
salute the accomplishments of farmers 
and ranchers. 

This was a truly worthwhile effort, for 
now as never before, it is in the interest 
of our entire Nation that the significance 
of agricultural progress be understood. 
As the United States becomes more in- 
dustrialized and urbanized, the attention 
of people naturally centers on urban, so- 
cial, and industrial problems. For this 
very reason, it is well that appropriate 
opportunities be used to view the Nation’s 
agricultural industry in its full perspec- 
tive as a basic and important element in 
our economic structure; an element 
which must be recognized and main- 
tained. 

Farm profits and food prices are two 
areas which illustrate the need for im- 
proved public understanding. In Cali- 
fornia, for example, agriculture is our 
richest enterprise, exceeding our aero- 
space, defense and movie industries in 
dollars earned. Aggregate cash income 
earned by farmers and ranchers of my 
State has been increasing substantially 
each year. In 1967, total receipts from 
marketings of California agricultural 
products are likely to amount close to $4 
billion. 

Nevertheless, imposing as that $4 bil- 
lion figure is, and important as it may be 
to the prosperity of California, it is the 
kind of statistic which too often can be 
misleading. It conjures up a false pic- 
ture of farmers reaping big profits. Taken 
by itself, any figure on farm earnings 
tells only an incomplete story. It does not 
even begin to suggest the vast amount of 
investment, hard work and risk-taking 
necessary for a farm operation to break 
even or turn a modest net gain. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has studied the subject of resources 
needed for farms and ranches to realize 
given levels of income. Research was 
done on a group of typical farm opera- 
tions in various parts of the country. One 
of these was a cotton farm in the San 
Joaquin Valley of California. The study 
shows that in order for the operator of 
this farm to realize a net annual earn- 
ing of $5,500, he had to put in invest- 
ment capital amounting to $99,700 

Other operations in nearby States, 
similarly programed to earn $5,500 in in- 
come a year, require these investments: 
$119,000 for a Washington State apple 
farm, $80,000 for a central Utah dairy 
farm, $116,000 for a northern Nevada 
beef cattle ranch. 

As a matter of fact, the national aver- 
age investment for top farm operators 
is now about $120,000. These so-called 
top operators are not by any means 
limited to the relatively few “super- 
farms” or “farm factories.” Instead, 
they include all who report gross annual 
marketings of $10,000 or more. The great 
majority of these farms are family 
owned and family operated. These are 
the farmers and ranchers who are seri- 
ously in the business of food production. 

In the not too distant future, the 
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capital investment for farms of this type 
will be talked of in terms of a quarter or 
a half million dollars and up. The prin- 
cipal reason for this increase will be 
agricultural technology, which today is 
advancing at a fantastic pace. 

Machines which the farmer of 50 or 
even 25 years ago would not have be- 
lieved possible are utilized to plant, culti- 
vate and harvest a wide variety of crops, 
thus saving time, cost, and human effort. 
In California, for example, a mechanical 
picker will gather as many tomatoes in 
1 hour as could be picked by 60 farm- 
hands; a new type of lettuce harvester 
has an electronic brain which can dis- 
tinguish the mature heads from those 
not ready for picking. 

The California farmer also invests 
heavily in improved fertilizers, weed con- 
trols, pesticides, scientifically formulated 
feeds, and newly developed seeds. 
Through genetics and breeding, many 
fruits and vegetables are being developed 
to “fit” the operations of the new me- 
chanical harvesters. 

All such advances by agriculture in 
California and elsewhere cost money, 
oftentimes big“ money. This is why 
sound financing is so vital to farm suc- 
cess. Adequate credit, whether from the 
Federal land banks, commercial banks, 
insurance companies, or other sources, is 
an absolute and continuing requirement 
for the needs of the modern agricultural 
enterprise. This is true because land re- 
sources are gradually diminishing, nu- 
tritional levels of the soil must be re- 
newed and maintained, and manpower 
resources for farm work are decreasing. 
Only through inputs which increase the 
rate of productivity can agriculture con- 
tinue to meet rising demands for food 
and fiber. As President Wallace E. York, 
of the Federal Land Bank of Berkeley 
puts it: 

Land bank credit is another term for farm 
production. 


Success in agriculture, however, means 
more than a big output, a higher rate of 
productivity, or earnings for the farmer. 
More importantly, it means an abundant 
supply of food and a broad variety of 
choice for the American consumer at 
price levels which are the most reason- 
able of any country in the world. 

The Federal land banks have compiled 
statistics which speak eloquently of the 
savings enjoyed by consumers as a re- 
sult of farm progress during the past 
half century. Taking into account the 
changes in value of the dollar, these 
figures demonstrate conclusively the 
dollars-and-cents savings realized when 
staple foods are produced by modern ag- 
ricultural methods in contrast with the 
practices of 50 years ago. 

If, for example, a California egg pro- 
ducer were employing the slow, old- 
fashioned methods of 1917 for handling 
and feeding his flocks, his eggs would be 
retailing today for easily twice as much 
as the housewife pays. Butter would cost 
66 percent more, potatoes 50 percent 
more, pork 59 percent more, and so on 
down a basic list of foods purchased by 
the average family. 

Price facts such as these explain why 
consumers in the United States are able 
to buy food at levels lower than those 
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prevailing in any other country. Of every 
dollar of disposable income which the 
average consumer spends, less than 19 
cents goes for food. Due in large measure 
to the system of farm financing intro- 
duced by the Federal land banks, agri- 
culture has made greater progress in the 
past 50 years than in the preceding 5,000 
years—the consumer has become the 
greatest beneficiary. 

The price facts do not, however, shed 
adequate light on the ever-tightening 
squeeze between farm costs and the 
prices farmers receive for their products. 
Too many people tend to overlook that 
in a high-geared, prosperous economic 
environment such as the great majority 
of Americans enjoy, the costs of doing 
business are rising in the agricultural 
regions just as they are everywhere else. 

It is time America realized the inequi- 
ties of the food price situation as related 
to farmers. There needs to be much 
greater understanding of the many dif- 
ferent reasons why prices of food fluctu- 
ate. The plans and programs forged for 
agriculture here in Congress must aim at 
the goal of assuring the farmer an equi- 
table, rightful share of the food dollar. 
It is only by increasing his own worth 
and by developing his productive poten- 
tial that the American farmer will be 
able to measure up to the magnitude of 
the task of conquering the food shortage 
problem that even now casts a shadow 
over much of the world. 

As the result of the establishment of 
the Federal land banks and farm credit 
system, the United States possesses a 
truly remarkable mechanism for trans- 
forming private investment into agricul- 
tural output. In the 50 years since the 
first land-bank loans were made to farm- 
ers and ranchers, the agricultural in- 
dustry of this Nation has been in the 
forefront of an almost incredible rural 
revolution, giving our country the world’s 
greatest food-producing capacity. Mod- 
ern business, through the use of credit 
and capital, has played a large part in 
making this revolution possible. 

The greatest challenge today, however, 
is to maintain an equitable and stable 
level of income for farmers and provide 
at least a degree of comparability to the 
security enjoyed by their fellow citizens 
in other trades and businesses. This is 
certainly a formidable challenge, fraught 
with complexities. 

While we may not be able to foresee 
the solution now, at this moment in our 
agricultural evolution, we can agree that 
whatever efforts we make will be sup- 
ported to the extent that the “appreci- 
ation gap” between consumers and farm- 
ers is reduced. Better understanding is 
vital; understanding which can be 
achieved through a direct, continuing 
Une of factual communications from the 
agricultural industry to all who con- 
sume and utilize the products of agri- 
culture. 

To provide channels of communication 
of this type is a mission worthy of the 
land bank system. This mission today is 
an integral element of the land bank’s 
50th anniversary message. The farmer- 
members who own the 12 banks and hun- 
dreds of local associations are seeking a 
broader, sounder understanding of cur- 
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rent agricultural problems on the part of 
all people throughout the Nation. For 
performing this invaluable service and 
for giving agriculture its many new per- 
spectives, the land bank system and this 
Nation's farmers are deserving of our 
congratulations and gratitude for a job 
well done. 


THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY OF LIND- 
BERGH’S HISTORIC FLIGHT 
ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 40 
years ago yesterday, Charles A. Lind- 
bergh completed his historic first flight 
across the Atlantic. When the Spirit of 
St. Louis landed at Le Bourget Airport 
in Paris, it marked the real birth of 
aviation. 

Up to that time aviation consisted of 
a few daredevils in leather caps and 
bright colored scarfs flying around small 
grass flelds. There was also a small band 
of intrepid flyers who flew the mail 
through all kinds of weather, in planes 
which were made of fabric and piano 
wire. 

It was not, however, until Lucky“ 
Lindy touched down at Le Bourget that 
the real proof of aviation’s potential was 
demonstrated. Today, aviation is sec- 
ond only to the private automobile as 
the largest mover of people from one 
place to another. We have seen airplane 
development in this country of the sub- 
sonic jet and soon the supersonic jet 
within this period of 40 years. 

We have all read the recent news con- 
cerning the mighty “Queens” of the sea, 
the Queen Elizabeth and the Queen Mary, 
and most of all the deluxe liners, which 
once carried everyone to and from for- 
eign lands, being retired because of 
competition which they could not survive 
against the fast moving and in many 
ways more competent airplanes. 

I believe it appropriate to call to the 
Senate’s attention on this anniversary 
the account which Lindbergh wrote him- 
self of his flight, which was published in 
the New York Times on May 23, 1927. 
Lindbergh’s heroic achievement is made 
even more dramatic by his own account, 
which in humble words tells of his anx- 
ieties and hopes as he flew alone across 
the Atlantic. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record Lind- 
bergh’s account of his flight which was 
republished in the May 21, 1967 issue of 
the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LINDBERGH’sS ACCOUNT OF FLIGHT AS 
PUBLISHED May 23, 1927 

Paris, May 22—Well, here I am in the 
hand of American Ambassador Herrick. From 
what I have seen of it, I am sure I am going 
to like Paris. 

It isn’t part of my plans to fly my plane 
back to the United States, although that 
doesn’t mean I have finished my fiying career. 
If I thought that was going to be the result of 
my flight across the Atlantic, you may be sure 
I would never have undertaken it. Indeed, 
I hope that I will be able to do some flying 


over here in Europe—that is, if the souvenir 
hunters left enough of my plane last night. 

Incidentally, that reception I got was the 
most part of the whole flight. If 
wind and storm had handled me as vigorously 
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as that Reception Committee of Fifty Thou- 
sand I would never have reached Paris and 
wouldn't be eating a 3-o’clock-in-the-after- 
noon breakfast here in Uncle Sam's Embassy. 

There’s one thing I wish to get straight 
about this flight. They call me “Lucky,” but 
luck isn’t enough. As a matter of fact, I had 
what I regarded and still regard as the 
best existing plane to make the flight from 
New York to Paris. I had what I regard as 
the best engine, and I was equipped with 
what were in the circumstances the best 
possible instruments for making such efforts. 
I hope I made good use of what I had. 

That I landed with considerable gasoline 
left means that I had recalled the fact that so 
many flights had failed because of lack of 
fuel, and that was one mistake I tried to 
avoid, 

WEATHER PREDICTIONS OFF 


All in all, I couldn’t complain of the 
weather. It wasn’t what was predicted. It was 
worse in some places and better in others. 
In fact, it was so bad once that for a moment 
there came over me the temptation to turn 
back. But then I figured it was probably just 
as bad behind me as in front of me, so I kept 
on toward Paris. 

As you know, we (that’s my ship and I) 
took off rather suddenly. We had a report 
somewhere around 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
before that the weather would be fine, so 
we thought we would try it. 

We had been told we might expect good 
weather mostly during the whole of the way. 
But we struck fog and rain over the coast 
not far from the start. Actually, it was com- 
paratively easy to get to Newfoundland, but 
real bad weather began just about dark, 
after leaving Newfoundland, and continued 
until about four hours after daybreak. We 
hadn't expected that at all, and it sort of 
took us by surprise, morally and physically. 
That was when I began to think about turn- 
ing back, 

BAD SLEET STORM 


Then sleet began, and, as all aviators 
know, in a sleet storm one may be forced 
down in a very few minutes, It got worse 
and worse. There, above and below me, and 
on both sides, was that driving storm. I 
made several detours trying to get out of it, 
but in vain. I flew as low as ten feet above 
the water and then mounted up to ten 
thousand feet. Along toward morning the 
storm eased off, and I came down to a com- 
paratively low level. 

I had seen one ship just before losing sight 
of Newfoundland, and I saw the glow of 
several others afterward through the mist 
and storm. During the day I saw no ships 
until near Ireland. 

I had, as I said, no trouble before I hit 
the storm I referred to. We had taken off 
at 7:55 in the morning. The field was slightly 
damp and soft, so the take-off was longer 
than it would have been otherwise. I had no 
trouble getting over the houses and trees. I 
kept out of the way of every obstacle and was 
careful not to take any unnecessary chances. 
As soon as I cleared everything, the motor 
was throttled down to three-fourths and 
kept there during the whole flight, except 
when I tried to climb over the storm. 

Soon after starting I was out of sight of 
land for 300 miles, from Cape Cod over the 
sea to Nova Scotia. The motor was acting 
perfectly and was carrying well the huge load 
of 451 gallons of gasoline and 20 gallons of 
oil, which gave my ship the greatest cruising 
radius of any plane of its type. 

I passed over St. John’s, N.F., purposely 
going out of my way a few miles to check up. 
I went right through the narrow pass, going 
down so low that it could be definitely es- 
tablished where I was at that hour. That was 
the last place I saw before taking to the 
open sea. 

I had made preparations before I started 
for a forced landing if it became necessary, 
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but after I started I never thought much 
about the possibility of such a landing. I 
was ready for it, but I saw no use thinking 
about it, inasmuch as one place would have 
been about as good or bad as another. 

Despite the talk about my periscope, I had 
no trouble in regard to visibility. The view 
I had on both sides was quite good enough for 
navigating the ocean, and the purpose of the 
periscope was only to enable me to see any 
obstacle directly in front of me. The peri- 
scope was useful in starting from New York 
and landing in Paris. Other than that I used 
it very little. I kept a map in front of me 
and an instrument showing practically 
where I was all of the time. 

Shortly after leaving Newfoundland I be- 
gan to see icebergs. There was a low fog and 
even through it I could make out bergs clear- 
ly. It began to get very cold, but I was well 
prepared for cold. I had on ordinary flying 
clothing, but I was down in the cockpit, 
which protected me, and I never suffered 
from the weather. 

Within an hour after leaving the coast 
it became dark. Then I struck clouds and de- 
cided to try to get over them. For a while 
I succeeded, at a height of 10,000 feet. I 
flew at this height until early morning. The 
engine was working beautifully and I was not 
sleepy at all. I felt just as if I was driving 
a motorcar over a smooth road, only it was 
easier. 

Then it began to get light and the clouds 
got higher. I went under some and over oth- 
ers. There was sleet in all of those clouds 
and the sleet began to cling to the plane. 
That worried me a great deal and I debated 
whether I should keep on or go back. I de- 
cided I must not think any more about going 
back. I realized that it was henceforth only 
a question of getting there. It was too far to 
turn back. 


THOUGHT OF AIRMAIL FLIERS 


The engine was working perfectly and that 
cheered me. I was going along a hundred 
miles an hour and I knew that if the motor 
kept on turning I would get there. After 
that I thought only about navigating, and 
ER I thought that I wasn’t so badly off after 


It was true that the flight was thirty-four 
hours long, and that at almost any moment 
in it a forced landing might be what you 
might call “rather interesting,” but I re- 
membered that the fiying boys I knew back 
home spent some hours almost every week 
in bad fiying when a forced landing would 
have been just as bad for them as a forced 
landing would have been for me. Those boys 
don't get credit for it, that’s all, and without 
doubt in a few years many people will be 
taking just as many chances as I took. 

The only real danger I had was at night. 
In the daytime I knew where I was going, 
but in the evening and at night it was largely 
a matter of guesswork. However, my instru- 
ments were so good that I never could get 
more than 200 miles off my course, and that 
was easy to correct, and I had enough extra 
gasoline to take care of a number of such 
deviations. All in all, the trip over the Atlan- 
tic, especially the latter half, was much 
better than I expected. 

Laymen have made a great deal of the fact 
that I sailed without a navigator and with- 
out the ordinary stock of navigation instru- 
ments, but my real director was my earth 
inductor compass. I also had a magnetic 
compass, but it was the inductor compass 
which guided me so faithfully that I hit the 
Irish coast only three miles from the theo- 
retic point that I might have hit if I had 
had a navigator. I replaced a navigator’s 
weight by thé inductor compass. This com- 
pass behaved so admirably that I am ashamed 
to hear any one talk about my luck. Maybe 
I am lucky, but all the same I knew at every 
moment where I was going. 

The inductor compass is based on the prin- 
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ciple of the relation between the earth's 
magnetic field and the magnetic field gen- 
erated in the airplane. When the course has 
been set so that the needle registered zero 
on this compass, any deviation, from any 
cause, would cause the needle to swing away 
from zero in the direction of the error. By 
flying the plane with the needle at an equal 
distance on the other side of zero and for 
about the same time the error had been com- 
mitted, the plane would be back on her 
course again. This inductor compass was 80 
accurate that I really needed no other guide. 


“aM I ON THE RIGHT ROAD?” 


Fairly early in the afternoon I saw a fleet 
of fishing boats. On some of them I could 
see no one, but on one of them I saw some 
men and flew down, almost touching the 
craft and yelled at them, asking if I was on 
the right road to Ireland. 

They just stared. Maybe they didn’t hear 
me. Maybe I didn’t hear them. Or maybe 
they thought I was just a fool. 

An hour later I saw land. I have forgotten 
just what time it was. It must have been 
shortly before 4 o’clock. It was rocky land 
and all my study told me it was Ireland. 
And it was Ireland! 

I slowed down and flew low enough to 
study the land and be sure of where I was; 
and, believe me, it was a beautiful sight. 
It was the most wonderful looking piece of 
natural scenery I have ever beheld. 

After I had made up my mind that it 
was Ireland, the right place for me to strike 
rather than Spain or some other country, 
the rest was child’s play. I had my course 
all marked out carefully from approximately 
the place where I hit the coast, and you 
know it is quite easy to fly over strange 
territory if you have good maps and your 
course prepared. 

FLEW LOW OVER IRELAND 


I flew quite low enough over Ireland to 
be seen, but apparently no great attention 
was paid to me. I also flew low over England, 
mounted a little over the Channel and then 
came down close to land when I passed a 
little west of Cherbourg. From Cherbourg I 
headed for the Seine and followed it up- 
stream, 

I noticed it gets dark much later over here 
than in New York and I was thankful for 
that. What especially pleased me was the 
ease with which I followed my course after 
hitting the coast of Ireland. 

When I was about half an hour away from 
Paris I began to see rockets and very lights 
sent up from the air field, and I knew I was 
all right. 

I saw an immense vertical electric sign, 
which I made out to be the Eiffel Tower. I 
circled Paris once and immediately saw Le 
Bourget [the aviation field], although I 
didn’t know at first what it was, I saw a lot of 
lights, but in the dark I couldn’t make out 
any hangars. I sent Morse signals as I flew 
over the field, but no one appears to have 
seen them, The only mistake in all my cal- 
culations was that I thought Le Bourget was 
northeast rather than east of Paris. 

Fearing for a moment that the field I had 
seen—remember I couldn’t see the crowd— 
was some other airfield than Le Bourget. I 
flew back over Paris to the northwest, look- 
ing for Le Bourget. I was slightly confused 
by the fact that whereas in America when 
a ship is to land, beacons are put out when 
floodlights are turned on, at Le Bourget both 
beacons and floodlights were going at the 
same time. 

DANGER AT RECEPTION 

I was anxious to land where I was being 
awaited. So when I didn’t find another air- 
field, I flew back toward the first lights I had 
seen, and flying low I saw the lights of num- 
berless automobiles. I decided that was the 
right place, and I landed, 

I appreciated the reception which had been 
prepared for me, and had intended taxiing 
up to the front of the hangars, but no sooner 
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had my plane touched ground than a human 
sea swept toward it. I saw there was danger 
of killing people with my propeller, and I 
quickly came to a stop. 

That reception was the most dangerous 
part of the trip. Never in my life have I seen 
anything like that human sea. It isn’t clear 
to me yet just what happened. Before I knew 
it I had been hoisted out of the cockpit, and 
one moment was on the shoulders of some 
men and the next moment on the ground. 

It seemed to be even more dangerous for 
my plane than for me. I saw one man tear 
away the switch and another took something 
out of the cockpit. Then when they started 
cutting pieces of cloth from the wings I 
struggled to get back to the plane but it was 
impossible. 

A brave man with good intentions tried to 
clear a way for me with a club. Swinging the 
club back he caught me on the back of the 
head, 

It isn’t true that I was exhausted. I was 
tired but I wasn’t exhausted. 

Several French officers asked me to come 
away with them and I went casting anxious 
glances at my ship. I haven't seen it since but 
I am afraid it suffered. I would regret that 
very much because I want to use it again. 

But I must remember that crowd did wel- 
come me. Good Lord! There must have been 
a million of them. Other men will fly the 
Atlantic as I did but I think it safe to guess 
that none of them will get any warmer re- 
ception than I got. 

Finally I got here to Ambassador Herrick’s 
house and I have certainly been all right. 

I don’t know how long I will stay in Paris. 
It looks like a good place. I have been asked 
if I intend to fly back to New York. I don't 
think I shall try that. But I certainly hope to 
get to do a little flying over here. Flying is 
my job and because I did this job success- 
fully it doesn’t mean I'm through. 

I look forward to the day when transatlan- 
tic flying will be a regular thing. It is a ques- 
tion largely of money. If people can be found 
willing to spend enough to make proper prep- 
arations, there is no reason why it can’t be 
made very practical. Of course, there are many 
things to be studied, one of the important 
points being whether the single-motor or 
multimotor ship is best. I understand there 
is soon to be a transatlantic flight made with 
a trimotor plane. [This is evidently a refer- 
ence to Commander Byrd’s projected flight 
in the America.] 

I didn’t bring any extra clothes. I am wear- 
ing a borrowed suit now. It was a case of 
clothes or gasoline, and I took the gasoline. 
I have a check on a Paris bank and am going 
to cash it tomorrow morning, buy shirts, 
socks and other things. I expect to have a 
good time in Paris. 

But I do want to do a little flying over 
here. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, as we 
push beyond the frontiers of space and 
develop even more marvelous technologi- 
cal wonders, I think we should remem- 
ber Lindbergh’s flight and realize that 
it still takes the courage of a man to 
achieve a historic first. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 20 
minutes. 


SENATORS HAVE THE GRIEVOUS 
DUTY AND HEAVY RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY TO SERVE AS IMPARTIAL 
JUDGES 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
during the past 2 weeks, I have received 
a number of denunciatory letters from 
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Ohio constituents finding fault with me 
and other Senators. The ire of these let- 
terwriters was stimulated by an inter- 
view to the junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone] concerning the report of 
the Senate Select Committee on Stand- 
ards and Conduct on the Dodd case. 

One letterwriter alleged “the Louisi- 
ana Democrat said that one-half of the 
Senate and one-half of its ethics com- 
mittee could not withstand the scrutiny 
of an investigation similar to that con- 
ducted in Dodd’s case.” Then this mis- 
guided correspondent pointed his accus- 
ing finger, literally speaking, toward me 
stating, “It takes a crook to catch a crook 
so they say” and declared that I was in 
a lower plane than a rattler,” as my si- 
lence indicated guilt. 

Frankly, any statement of this sort on 
the Dodd case made by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], who has always had my support 
and admiration, does not bother me at 
all. It rolls off me like water off a duck’s 
back, as do critical letters on this case 
directed to me from constituents. 

The distinguished assistant majority 
leader [Mr. Lone] is my close personal 
friend. In recent weeks, when the Senate 
was for many days considering his pro- 
posals regarding withholding contribu- 
tions from taxpayers to provide funds for 
presidential campaigns, I supported him 
on every rollcall. I want him to know 
that I do not ask for any apology for 
any statement made by him, even if that 
statement reflected indirectly on the in- 
tegrity of Senators. He owes me no 
apology. I can take care of myself. I al- 
ways have. Apparently, I have been bat- 
tered in the political arena over the years 
and am not thinskinned. 

Very definitely, Mr. President, as a 
former trial lawyer over many years 
and at one time chief criminal prosecut- 
ing attorney of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 
I know that a judge should never pass 
judgment until the hour of judgment. 
Much to my regret and sorrow 98 Sena- 
tors and I become judges commencing 
next June 13. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] and I were first 
elected to the U.S. Senate on the same 
day in November 1958. 

Recently, I read and studied the 
printed report of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Standards and Conduct. I read 
the two printed volumes of the hearings. 
Talso read the letters and enclosures sent 
me by my colleague, the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. I even read a 
seven-page form letter from a public re- 
lations man I do not know, Julius Klein, 
To this fellow I wrote as follows: 

Acknowledging your seven page form letter 
mailed to 99 United States Senators I note 
your unmitigated gall and smug unbounded 
nee coupled with limitless self-adula- 

on. 

I am requesting you to remove my name 
from your mailing list. 

I am very familiar with your reputation 


for truth and veracity. Very definitely I would 
not believe you on oath. 


Also, I receive a letter from a fel- 
low at the same address, presumably an 
assistant directing me to vote against 
censure. I ignored this letter. 

No proposal before the Senate since my 
election as a U.S. Senator has been given 
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greater study and thought by me than 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee on Standards and Conduct. I have 
come to no conclusion, I have reached no 
decision. On June 13 it will be my sad but 
imperative duty along with 98 other Sen- 
ators representing the 50 sovereign States 
to put everything else aside and remain 
in attendance throughout the days when 
this matter will be discussed and eventu- 
ally voted upon. I shall be present 
throughout, listening attentively and 
impartially, as is my duty and responsi- 
bility. Then finally when the roll is called, 
I will vote in accord with my judgment 
and conscience. 

Mr. President, may I make it crystal 
clear that unlike the distinguished as- 
sistant majority leader who stated in 
this Chamber that he had reached the 
personal conclusion that the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Dopp] should not be censured and that 
he would represent him as an advocate 
in his behalf and in addition procure 
the best lawyer in Louisiana to assist in 
representing him, I do not now know 
how my personal vote will be cast on 
the recommendations to the Senate 
made unanimously by the six Senators 
who compose our Committee on Stand- 
ards and Conduct. Nor do I know at 
this time whether other resolutions or 
recommendations, if any, may be made 
by other Senators when Senators along 
with the junior Senator from Ohio are 
called on and will have the duty to vote. 
I accord to my colleague, the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], his right to 
make the remarks attributed to him and 
to take the position he has taken. I am 
determined to do my duty according to 
the evidence and my judgment and con- 
science and withhold reaching my final 
decision until I have studied all the evi- 
dence and listened to all of the argu- 
ments. 

Mr. President, I consider the six Sen- 
ators who form the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Standards and Conduct are of 
the highest character and of unblemished 
reputation. They had a difficulty and 
grievous duty to perform. They per- 
formed it industriously in a high-minded 
and meticulously, unprejudiced manner. 
Not one of them has ever been guilty 
of questionable practices or misconduct 
of any sort. Nor could any one of them 
be seriously embarrassed and scathed by 
the statement attributed to the junior 
Senator from Louisiana that “half of 
the Senate” could be seriously embar- 
rassed and scathed in a manner “even 
worse than the nature of that which 
has been directed against that of Tom 
Dopp.” 

Contrary to any inference allegedly 
made—and I hope such inferences were 
not meant—by the junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], I assert that no 
group of 100 men and women whether in 
industry, or serving as directors of great 
institutions, or in any field of endeavor 
or serving in any capacity in our Nation 
have greater integrity, are more trust- 
worthy and honest or have a greater 
sense of their responsibility than the 
Members of the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. President, it happens that an ap- 
preciation dinner, so-called, was held 
for me in Cleveland in September 1963. 
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It was a $100-a-plate affair. It was the 
only money raising affair held for me 
anywhere throughout the years from 
1959 to this good hour. In 1958, following 
my election as Senator, I paid off my 
campaign deficit with my personal funds. 
In 1963 I participated actively in plan- 
ning the appreciation dinner at the 
Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel. Former Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman very generously 
came from Independence, Mo. and was 
the featured speaker. Approximately 
$78,000 was raised from this dinner. 
George Herzog, chairman of the board 
of the Union Commerce Bank of Cleve- 
land, accepted the appointment as treas- 
urer of this fund. We had a little diffi- 
culty in finding a Democrat in Cleveland 
who was a top man in any of the great 
banks. Howard M. Metzenbaum, a Cleve- 
land lawyer who was chairman of the 
board of the Airport Parking Co. of 
America, a former State senator and 
statewide director of both my senatorial 
campaigns, became chairman, and Her- 
bert Jolovitz, my administrative assist- 
ant, who had been a Canton, Ohio, law- 
yer, became secretary. The entire pro- 
ceeds were deposited in the Union Com- 
merce Bank. Every cent was spent in 
1964 for legitimate campaign purposes 
and it was required that all three sign 
each check. Not any of this money was 
ever given to me and the expenditures 
were duly and properly accounted for in 
time. I never even considered using any 
of this money for personal debts, and I 
had some then just as I have now. So 
again, like water off a duck’s back, any 
criticism of fund-raising receptions or 
dinners does not bother me. 

Mr. President, the mention in the re- 
port of the Select Committee on Stand- 
ards and Conduct that the “unauthorized 
removal of papers from a Senator's office 
by employees and former employees is 
reprehensible” and “is a threat to the or- 
derly conduct of business of a public of- 
fice,” deserves further comment. 

In that regard, may I advert to certain 
aspects of another case involving an offi- 
cial of the State Department about which 
all of us have read some reference from 
time to time. I refer to Otto Otepka. It is 
alleged that this high official in the State 
Department rified the desk of a superior 
officer and removed confidential docu- 
ments in violation of a Presidential order 
and gave these documents to the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee. It is 
alleged that he mutilated these docu- 
ments by clipping off classified labels be- 
fore turning them over to the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee. In addi- 
tion it is alleged he gave to Senators on 
this subcommittee a list of questions on 
security procedures to ask his State De- 
partment superiors. For doing these 
things, Otepka was dismissed. 

He immediately filed an appeal with 
the Civil Service Commission. He was 
suspended and apparently has been re- 
ceiving his salary during the many 
months since 1963 when these actions 
on his part took place. He had the right 
to appeal—no one questions that. He had 
the right to employ counsel to represent 
him, which he did—no one questions 
that. During the months that have inter- 
vened, it is noteworthy that the Govern- 
ment has been ready to proceed with the 
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hearing of the charges against Otepka, 
but on six different occasions his lawyers 
have procured postponements. Then, on 
one occasion when the hearing had been 
scheduled, it was postponed because of 
the illness of the judge assigned to hear 
it. This appeal is still pending. Lawyers 
of the Civil Service Commission never 
sought nor received any postponement. 
It is now my understanding that this 
hearing will be assigned for some date 
within the near future. On the record I 
conclude that Otepka has lacked eager- 
ness to have his appeal finally deter- 
mined by the Civil Service Commission. 

It appears to me that Otepka is one 
of those superduper patriots, who claim 
there are Communists in high position 
in the State Department, on university 
faculties, and in the Protestant clergy. 
Frankly, I dislike witch hunters and self- 
appointed vigilantes who seek to play 
God with other peoples’ patriotism. It is 
noteworthy that the most vocal anti- 
Communists, so-called, are usually men 
who never wore the uniform of their 
country in time of war. 

Whether or not Otepka’s lawyers will 
again seek and obtain a continuance is 
something about which I have no infor- 
mation. May I add that as a former chief 
criminal prosecuting attorney of Cuya- 
hoga County, Ohio, I seldom, if ever, en- 
countered a defendant who really was 
innocent of the charges against him 
whose lawyers repeatedly sought and ob- 
tained continuances of the trial of their 
client. Usually an accused innocent of 
the charges brought against him is eager 
to have a full hearing of the charges. 
Whatever happens to Otepka is of no 
concern to me. I am not at all interested 
in the outcome of his hearing. 

It is noteworthy, however, that in 1963 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] praised Otto 
Otepka for removing from State Depart- 
ment files for purposes of public scrutiny 
classified documents concerning the ac- 
tions and views of his superiors. In the 
Senate on November 5, 1963, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp], referring to legislative in- 
quiry concerning alleged irregularities or 
illegalities in the State Department ac- 
tion regarding Otepka, stated, and I re- 
fer to volume 109, part 16, page 21094 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the first 
session of the 88th Congress: 

If the legislative branch cannot inquire 
about irregularities or illegalities in Govern- 
ment departments, who will inquire? 

If any Government employee is barred 
from giving vital information to a congres- 
sional committee, Senate or House, how will 
we ever learn of malfeasance or wrongdoing 
in the Government. 

If the reward for coming forward and hon- 
estly telling Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of wrongdoing is 
dismissal, something terrible has happened 
in our country, and we had better move be- 
fore it is too late. 


It is interesting and worthy of men- 
tion that in connection with criticisms 
of actions of certain witnesses who ap- 
peared before the Select Committee on 
Standards and Conduct the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD discloses the fact that the 
distingushed Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp] praised and commended 
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similar actions by a Federal employee. 
It would seem to me that no Senator of 
the United States would wish to estab- 
lish a double standard of ethical con- 
duct—one for employees of the executive 
branch of the Government and another 
for Congress. 

I report that as far as the junior Sen- 
ator from Ohio is concerned, the facts are 
that my desk in my private senatorial 
office is always unlocked. Furthermore, 
my files are unlocked. In fact, members 
of my office staff have been informed and 
know that they may open drawers in my 
desk or my files at any time they wish. 
I personally do not even have a key to 
my private desk. 

Definitely I do not claim to be “holier 
than thou.” I assume that many Sena- 
tors leave their desks and files unlocked. 
I feel a Senator is a public servant and 
the public is entitled to know what goes 
on in his office. 

It is unfortunate, Mr. President, that 
thousands of years after the time the 
Almighty gave Moses the Ten Com- 
mandments, establishing for all time 
proper and adequate rules of conduct, 
both the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives considered it advisable to 
create a Select Committee on Standards 
and Conduct and an Ethics Committee 
to define proper and improper conduct 
of their Members. More than 180 years 
have elapsed since those great patriots 
wrote the Constitution of the United 
States. For many, many decades no such 
special committees were created in either 
branch of the Congress. For many years 
no one even suggested doing so. It is 
unfortunate that in recent years it has 
been felt necessary to provide such 
committees. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


THE HIGH COST OF CAMPAIGNING 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “High 
Cost of Campaigning,” published in the 
Johnstown, Pa., Observer of Thursday, 
May 4, 1967. The editorial endorses some 
legislation with respect to fair elections 
which I introduced in the Senate some 
weeks ago. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Johnstown (Pa.) Observer, 
May 4, 1967] 
HicH Cost oF CAMPAIGNING 

News media (newspapers, radio, television) 
have campaigned for better qualified candi- 
dates for public office. They then turn around 
and usually charge political candidates a 
higher advertising rate than other type of 
advertisers even though the space or time is 
the same. That is, practically all of them that 
we have heard of—except The Observer. We 
feel it our duty to help candidates in these 
days of the high cost of running for public 
office. That’s why we give them a reduced 
rate. We don't think a candidate should be 
forced to pay a higher rate than any other 
local advertiser. 

One candidate tells us his bill for a five- 
minute television speech on tape cost him 
$155 so you can imagine what a half hour 
program will cost. 

U.S. Sen. Joseph Clark (D-Pa.) recently 
proposed that all radio and television sta- 
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tions donate a certain amount of time to 
federal and statewide candidates, and if 
possible some free time to candidates for 
local office. This time would be given in re- 
turn for the federal franchise given the sta- 
tions which protect them from anyone's 
starting a radio or television station in the 
area, Newspapers are not protected against 
competition by any law. 

It's doubtful if Sen, Clark's bill will get out 
of committee. The networks are against it. 

At the present time all radio and television 
stations (by law) must donate a certain 
amount of time per week and month to 
“public service” programs, usually plugs to 
support the college of your choice, to buy 
bonds, join the Navy, etc. Why couldn’t some 
or all of this time be accumulated and then 
at election time given to candidates? A can- 
didate who wanted 15-minutes of time would 
pay for a half of it or even 10 minutes and be 
given the balance free to be credited to the 
station as a public service. Unless the cost 
of campaigning is reduced only very wealthy 
men or those who are willing to accept con- 
tributions with strings attached, will run for 
public office and get elected. In the end the 
public will pay. 


THE NEED FOR ENFORCEABLE 
WORLD LAW 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in Octo- 
ber 1945 a group of 48 men and women 
concerned with world peace met at Dub- 
lin, N.H. That first Dublin Conference 
issued a proclamation setting forth the 
proposition that nothing less would suf- 
fice than a world federal government 
with adequate powers to prevent war. 

Twenty years later, 16 of the survivors 
of the 1945 conference and 39 others 
met to reappraise the validity of the 
world federalist concept and consider 
what action can best be taken to advance 
the cause of genuine peace. The second 
Dublin Conference, under the chairman- 
ship of Kingman Brewster, Jr., presi- 
dent of Yale University, met for 4 days 
of intensive discussion and issued a pub- 
lic statement, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point, together with a list of the 
signers. It is entitled “Declaration of 
the Second Dublin Conference,” as 
adopted at Dublin, N.H., October 5, 1965, 
and finally revised on May 21, 1966. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and list were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

DECLARATION OF THE SECOND DUBLIN 
CONFERENCE 
(As adopted at Dublin, New Hampshire, 
U.S.A., October 5, 1965, and revised at New 
York City, U.S.A., May 21, 1966) 
HISTORICAL NOTE 

In October 1945, a group of forty-eight 
men and women concerned with world peace 
met at Dublin, New Hampshire, U.S.A. This 
first Dublin Conference issued a public state- 
ment setting forth the proposition that 
nothing less would suffice than a World Fed- 
eral Government with closely defined and 
limited” yet fully adequate powers to prevent 
war. They termed the United Nations Char- 
ter, adopted only a few months earlier, “in- 
adequate and behind the times,” and called 
for a much stronger world organization, 
either through “drastic amendments” of the 
Charter or “a new World Constitutional Con- 
vention”. 

Twenty years later, sixteen of the survivors 
of the 1945 Conference and thirty-nine others 
met to reappraise the validity of the world 
federalist concept and to consider what ac- 
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tion can best be taken to advance the cause 
of genuine peace. The Second Dublin Con- 
ference, under the chairmanship of Kingman 
Brewster, Jr., President of Yale University, 
met for four days of intensive discussion and 
issued a preliminary declaration which was 
further discussed and amended at a meet- 
ing in New York City on May 20, 21, 1966. 
The public statement which follows is the 
final Declaration of the Second Dublin Con- 
ference. 

The Second Dublin Conference on the es- 
sentials of an effective world organization 
to prevent war declares: 

In this year 1966, the achievements of the 
mind and creativity of man in mastering 
his environment stagger the imagination. 
He has split the atom, begun to conquer 
space, charted the ocean floors, probed deep 
into the earth and added many years to his 
lifespan. And yet, with all these and count- 
less other accomplishments, he had not even 
come close to the creation of a community 
of man which can solve, the greatest threats 
to mankind—poyerty, anarchy and war. 


THE NEED FOR ENFORCEABLE WORLD LAW 


Lawlessness among the nations is the 
common enemy of all mankind. It impedes 
progress, increases world tension and de- 
feats justice. It breeds an increasing ac- 
ceptance of violence and thereby cheapens 
human life. It leads man to waste his re- 
sources in devising ever more deadly weap- 
ons for his own destruction. It creates con- 
ditions unworthy of civilized peoples. In- 
ternational lawlessness has, therefore, be- 
come intolerable. 

The rights of man, and his pursuit of 
happiness, depend upon justice and dignity 
for each individual in the whole human 
family. Without peace, order and stability, 
there can, however, be no justice or dignity 
for man. Peace means more than the absence 
of war—it means the presence of justice and 
the opportunity for improvement. In our 
nuclear age, the growing inability of nation 
states to provide security for their peoples 
emphasizes the need to replace world anar- 
chy with enforceable world law; and since 
the highest sovereignty on earth resides with 
the people, they are entitled to create such 
a system for their own protection. Effective 
law can exist only through institutions to 
make, interpret and enforce it—in short 
through government. 

Mankind has never devised any method to 
maintain stability and order within local 
community, province, state or nation save 
effective law against violence. At all levels 
of political society and under all varieties of 
regime, the basic requirements have been: A 
legislative authority to enact definite laws to 
penalize violence and to deal with the condi- 
tions which cause it; tribunals to interpret 
and apply these laws; and an executive 
brance for their enforcement, including 
police to deter and apprehend violators. Only 
through such institutions can disarmament 
of the population in the sense of forbidding 
all armed factions and bands be accom- 
plished. It is the lesson of history, reason 
and common sense that a corresponding sys- 
tem of law and legal institutions on the 
world level is indispensable to world-wide 
justice, stability and order. 

Since the Second World War, vast changes 
have been taking place: Nuclear weapons 
have been massively stockpiled by two na- 
tions, have been developed by three others, 
and there is a potential capacity in many 
more; the peril of anarchy has been com- 
pounded by the danger that space may be- 
come a jungle of rival and aggressive na- 
tionalisms; a large number of new nations 
have been created as a result of the break-up 
of colonial empires; the People’s Republic of 
China has emerged as a world power with a 
possible population of 900,000,000 by 1980, 
and yet without full acceptance as a member 
of the family of nations; force has been used 
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other nations by most of the great 
powers when deemed in their own interests; 
and powerful movements have emerged in 
support of basic human rights. 

In the face of these changes, world tensions 
have increased and the arms race continues 
at an annual cost of at least $140,000,000,000 
(one hundred forty billion dollars). And yet, 
statesmen continue to confront these con- 
ditions with power politics and other tradi- 
tional and inadequate techniques, using or 
ignoring the United Nations as convenience 
dictates. 

The United Nations has served many so- 
cial and humanitarian needs, has aided the 
cause of human rights and has helped to re- 
solve various conflicts between nations. Nev- 
ertheless, it is unable, under its Charter 
drafted before Hiroshima, to fulfill its 
avowed principal purpose, namely, to main- 
tain international peace and security”. 

Thus there has resulted the vast waste in 
material resources and human energy inher- 
ent in the arms race, a waste which is an 
ever-increasing threat to peace because it 
helps to perpetuate low standards of living 
among at least two billion of the world’s 
people and to widen the gap between them 
and the people of the industrialized nations. 
Complete national disarmament under effec- 
tive world law would bring about massive 
sayings which could make possible the ex- 
penditures necessary to improve the economic 
conditions of most of the world’s people. 
Moreover, it is difficult or impossible, under 
present world conditions, to deal with the 
problem of the population explosion, which 
tends to frustrate efforts for the economic 
improvement of many areas. 

The world must be made safe for the di- 
versities of mankind—diversities of race, na- 
tionality, religion, forms of government, eco- 
nomic systems and cultural values. The 
positive worth of these diversities cannot be 
preserved without enforceable world law. 

The world must also be made safe for 
change. Law, being subject to continual in- 
terpretation and development, is the only 
orderly means for social, political and eco- 
nomic growth and improvement, 

Since a clear remedy for our present ills, 
and the means for our future progress are 
available in the shape of a world federation 
adequately empowered to enforce peace and 
to promote justice, the present world situa- 
tion is inexcusable. 

We, the people of this earth, face the im- 
mediate problems of hatred, hunger, igno- 
rance, disease, overpopulation, and war. If 
we would master them at all, we must under- 
take the task together. 

We must begin anew to institute an inter- 
national civilization. In a nuclear world, 
there is no independence which is not inter- 
dependence. We must learn to live together. 
We can save ourselves only if we save each 
other. 

THE ESSENTIALS OF AN EFFECTIVE WORLD 

FEDERATION 


The experience of the United Nations and 
the lessons of history demonstrate that the 
following elements are essential to an effec- 
tive authority to prevent war: 

(1) Universal membership. Membership 
must be open to every nation. Citizens of 
member nations should also be citizens of 
the world federation. Once the world federa- 
tion has come into being, no member nation 
could withdraw or be expelled, for effective 
law cannot depend upon voluntary compli- 
ance. 

(2) A world legislative body. A carefully 
constituted world legislative body is indis- 
pensable as a major organ of the world fed- 
eration. It could be either unicameral or bi- 
cameral. It should have a system of repre- 
sentation and voting procedures whereby the 
peoples of all the member nations will be 
fairly represented. It should be given ade- 
quate powers to enact legislation for the 
maintenance of universal and complete na- 
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tional disarmament, for the enforcement of 
world law against international war, and for 
the promotion of better living standards in 
many parts of the world, through the world 
development authority hereinafter described. 

(3) An executive branch. The executive 
branch should be chosen by and be respon- 
sible to the legislative body. It must be free 
from the veto power of any nation and must 
exercise only the authority constitutionally 
delegated to it by express words or by clear 
implication. 

(4) A judicial, quasi-judicial and concilia- 
tion system. There must be a system of judi- 
cial, quasi-judicial and conciliation tribunals 
with jurisdiction over individuals as well as 
nations, and with the powers required for 
the peaceful settlement of all international 
disputes. The highest judicial tribunal should 
have jurisdiction finally to interpret the 
charter or constitution of the federation. 

(5) Universal and complete disarmament. 
The charter or constitution of the world fed- 
eration must itself contain a detailed plan 
and timetable for complete national disarma- 
ment, not merely for “arms control” or “lim- 
itation” of armaments. This means the elimi- 
nation by stages of all national military 
forces and armaments by every country in 
the world, without prejudice to the main- 
tenance of police forces for internal order 
only, strictly limited in number and very 
lightly armed. The disarmament process must 
be subject at all stages to an effective in- 
spection system; and the completion of each 
stage must be carefully verified before the 
next is begun. As part of the disarmament 
plan, provision should be made for ownership, 
control or supervision by the world federa- 
tion of nuclear materials and of plants pro- 
ducing or utilizing nuclear materials. Nuclear 
products should be made available for the 
use of individuals, corporations or nations, 
exclusively for peaceful purposes, and then 
only under the strict surveillance of the fed- 
eration. The federation should also have au- 
thority to ensure against the use of outer 
space for any purpose other than peaceful. 

(6) A world police force. A strong, suffi- 
ciently armed world police force must be 
established parallel with the disarmament 
process. It should be composed of individual 
recruits and not of national contingents, with 
careful safeguards against any undue pro- 
portion from any nation or group of nations. 
The disposition, command and circumstances 
under which the police force can be used 
must also be clearely defined. 

(7) A world development authority. Since 
the conditions of poverty and lack of educa- 
tion under which a majority of the human 
family now live, generate unrest and conflict 
and constitute an underlying danger to world 
peace, there should be a well-financed world 
development authority as one of the princi- 
pal organs of the world federation. Its pur- 
pose should be greatly to improve these con- 
ditions and help to close the gap in living 
standards and education between the indus- 
trialized and economically underdeveloped 
areas of the world. There are various factors 
in addition to the population explosion, in- 
cluding illiteracy and disease, which frustrate 
or hinder this objective, but in numerous 
areas undue population growth is a most im- 
portant factor; and the world development 
authority should, therefore, have as one of its 
major tasks the wide dissemination of in- 
formation as to the means for population 
control. The problems to be dealt with by this 
organ are fundamental to human dignity 
and welfare and will inevitably require larger 
funds than any other function of the world 
federation. It is all important to the cause of 
peace that the improvement of educational 
and living standards in all the poverty- 
stricken areas of the world be regarded as 
a principal objective of the federation. 

(8) Reliable world revenues. There must 
be provision for sufficient and reliable rev- 
enues to support the world police force, the 
world development authority and all the 
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other organs and agencies of the world feder- 
ation. The nations of the world are spending 
today at least $140 billion a year on arma- 
ments alone. The annual budget of an effec- 
tive world organization to prevent war and to 
finance a world development authority 
should be of the order of $80 billion at 1966 
price levels. Thus the cost of the world or- 
ganization would be less than the combined 
military budgets of the Soviet Union and 
the United States alone. These savings re- 
sulting from disarmament would provide the 
funds n for all the organs and 
agencies of the federation, while, at the same 
time, releasing vast funds and human re- 
sources for constructive purposes, In order 
to raise at least $80 billion per annum, a 
reliable revenue system is plainly necessary 
and such a system is feasible. The budget of 
the federation should be determined annu- 
ally by the legislative body of the federation, 
which should also determine annually, on 
the principle of ability to pay, the propor- 
tions of the budget to be paid by the peoples 
of the respective member nations. The sys- 
tem should be such that collections would 
not depend upon grants from the govern- 
ments of the member nations. There should 
be a maximum limit upon the taxing power 
of the federation in any year and a similar 
limit upon the amount which the people of 
any member nation could be required to 
contribute to the budget of the federation. 
A revenue system of this character is an in- 
dispensable element of any effective world or- 
ganization to maintain peace. 

(9) Safeguards. Important as it is that an 
effective world federation to prevent inter- 
national war shall possess powers fully ade- 
quate to that purpose, it is equally impor- 
tant that such powers be carefully limited 
sọ as to ensure against abuse of power and 
interference in the purely domestic affairs 
of the member nations. To these ends, all 
powers not granted to the world federation by 
its charter or constitution should be reserved 
to the member nations and their peoples; 
and there should be a bill of rights whereby 
the federation would be forbidden to in- 
fringe upon any basic right of the individual. 
Judicial redress against any abuse of the 
federation’s power should be provided for. 

(10) Ratification. In order to ensure the 
stability of the world federation, its charter 
or constitution should come into force only 
when ratified by a large majority of all the 
nations of the world, including all the major 
powers, whose aggregate populations com- 
prise a large majority of the people of the 
world. 

Strong arguments can be made that a 
world federation should have further consti- 
tutional powers relating to the economic wel- 
fare of all peoples, including power to 
regulate international commerce. Moreover, a 
case can be made for the inclusion of a con- 
stitutional power to prevent the infringe- 
ment of certain basic individual rights by 
the member nations or their citizens as well 
as by the world federation itself. 

However, the previously enumerated es- 
sentials would involve the grant to a world 
organization of legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial powers as far beyond anything as yet 
proposed by any government for a strength- 
ened United Nations. We believe, therefore, 
that however desirable the grant of still 
wider constitutional powers may appear, it is 
the part of wisdom to refrain from seeking 
such additional powers at this time. If in this 
generation we can establish a world organiza- 
tion which is really capable of achieving dis- 
armament, of settling all international 
disputes by peaceful means and of bringing 
about an important improvement in the liv- 
ing standards of most of the peoples of the 
world, we should be satisfied. We could then 
wisely leave to future generations the prob- 
lem of the addition of such further powers as 
may be deemed necessary for the common 


good. 
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WAYS AND MEANS TOWARD WORLD ORDER 


We believe that the United Nations, on 
condition that its Charter is revised to in- 
clude the above-stated essentials, would be 
the best instrument for the achievement of 
the goals we seek; and we urge that a date 
be set without further delay for the conven- 
ing of a review conference, under Article 109 
of the Charter, to consider a major revision 
of the structure and powers of the Organi- 
zation. Nothing short of such a revision can 
assure the future of the United Nations. The 
efforts of all those who regard it as the best 
hope for a better world should be to this 
end. 

If, however, the necessary fundamental re- 
vision of the Charter cannot be achieved with 
reasonable promptness, the effort for world 
order should be resolutely pursued by any 
other fruitful means. 

We further believe that all who are work- 
ing to eliminate poverty, hatred, hunger, 
ignorance, disease and discrimination based 
upon race, creed or color should join the ad- 
vocates of world law. For, while it is true 
that the denial of basic human rights in- 
creases world tensions, it is equally true that 
dignity and equal opportunity for every 
Member of the human family cannot be 
realized in a world of lawlessness and na- 
tionalistic anarchy. 

In order to encourage those who, while 
sympathetic, believe the task is too vast, 
and to bring about the revolutionary change 
in thinking needed to overcome the influence 
of vested interests and of tradition, a world- 
wide program of education is urgently re- 
quired. Such a program not only should help 
to demonstrate the need for a world federa- 
tion, but should also help to define its 
2 10 powers and their necessary limita- 


N educational program will re- 
quire much larger financial support than 
hitherto available, and every effort must be 
made to develop such support. 

Along with greatly enlarged private efforts, 
there should be more imaginative and vigor- 
ous governmental leadership for world order. 
The time has come for men in government 
to put meaning and substance into their 
general statements about the need for the 
rule of law in world affairs. Statesmen should 
now make concrete proposals to bring about 
world peace through enforceable world law. 

It is through a combination of these 
methods that the world can be saved from 
the scourge of war in our time, rather than 
at some indefinite future date. 


A CALL TO ACTION 


We call upon people everywhere to recog- 
nize the imperative need for a world fed- 
eration with the powers necessary to enforce 
world law against international violence or 
the threat of it—and thus to enhance the 
welfare of all. 

We call upon them to recognize the indis- 
pensable link between peace, justice and 
progress on the one hand, and the institutions 
of enforceable world law on the other. 

We also call upon them to insist, by every 
means at their command, that the establish- 
ment of world peace through enforceable 
world law shall become the first priority of 
their governments, and that their govern- 
ments shall go on record to that effect. 

And we call upon all heads of government, 
not merely to talk about the rule of law in 
world affairs, but to take action by moving 
swiftly and persistently to create a limited 
world federal government fully capable of 
maintaining peace. To this end, we urge an 
early conference of the heads of government 
of every nation in the world. 

We must all strive for a better world, freed 
from the burden of armaments and fear of 
destruction, and with a future of wider scope 
and greater promise. 

(This document has been drafted by a 
group of private citizens of the U.S.A., who 
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are deeply concerned for the future of their 
own country and of all mankind, It is offered 
as a basis for discussion. We invited the 
thoughts of citizens of all nations.) 


“WAYS TOWARD WORLD ORDER 


“We believe that the United Nations, 
through amendment of its Charter, is the 
best instrumentality for the achievement 
of the goals we seek. If those goals cannot 
thus be attained, with reasonable effort and 
with reasonable promptness, the endeavor to 
go forward should be pursued resolutely 
through a supplemental organization or by 
any other fruitful means. 

“The time has come for political leaders 
to put meaning and substance into their 
generalized statements as to the need for 
the rule of law in world affairs. Statesmen 
should now make concrete proposals to bring 
about world peace through world law.” 

This document has been drafted by a group 
of private American citizens, It is offered as 
a basis for discussion. We invite the reac- 
tions of citizens of all nations. 

The foregoing Declaration was signed by 
fifty-two of the fifty-five conferees as fol- 
lows: 

Philip W. Amram, Lawyer; member, Na- 
tional Advisory Board, United World Federal- 
ists, Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

Douglas Arant, Lawyer, 1500 Brown Marx 
Building, Birmingham, Ala. 

Robert P. Bass, Jr., Lawyer, 
Street, Concord, N.H. 

Mrs. William P. Blake, Retired advertising 
writer, Young and Rubicam; former Presi- 
dent, World Federalists, U.S.A., Ogden Park, 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 

Charles G. Bolte, Executive Vice-President, 
The Viking Press, 625 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

Mrs. William W. Bray, Vice-Chairman Ex- 
ecutive Committee, World Association of 
World Federalists; Vice-Chairman National 
Executive Council, United World Federalists, 
10147 Rustic Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kingman Brewster, Jr., President, Yale 
University, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Henry B. Cabot, Lawyer, 140 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Grenville Clark, Lawyer and author, Dub- 
lin, N.H. 

Norman Cousins, Editor, Saturday Review, 
and author, 380 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

Gardner Cox, Painter, 88 Garden Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

John S. Dickey, President, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. 

Dr. E. Grey Dimond, Physician; member, 
Scripps Clinic and Research Foundation, 
Scripps Clinic & Research Foundation, La 
Jolla, Calif. 

Clarence C. Ferguson, Jr., Dean, Howard 
University Law School, Howard University 
Law School, Washington, D.C. 

Rev. G. G. Grant, S. J., Associate Profes- 
sor of Philosophy, Loyola University, 6525 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 

Erwin N. Griswold, Dean, Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School, Harvard Law School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Harry E. Groves, Visiting Professor of Law, 
University of Washington Law School, Uni- 
versity of Washington Law School, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Rev. Dr. Donald Szantho Harrington, 
Minister, The Community Church of New 
York; Honorary Vice President, United World 
Federalists, 10 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Hudson Hoagland, Co-director, Worcester 
Foundation for Experimental Biology; Past 
President, American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Worcester Foundation for Experi- 
mental Biology, Shrewsbury, Mass. 

Harry B. Hollins, Chairman, Managing 
Committee, World Law Fund, 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

George C. Holt, Executive Director, United 
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World Federalists, New England Branch; 
columnist, Woodstock, Conn. 

Richard Hudson, Editor, War/Peace Re- 
port; former foreign correspondent, 305 West 
18th Street, New York, N.Y. 

John K. Jessup, Chief Editorial Writer, 
Life Magazine, Time and Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 

Miss Priscilla Johnson, Journalist and 
author, 158 Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Arthur Lall, Research associate, 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, 170 East 88rd Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

Louis Lusky, Professor of Law, Columbia 
University Law School, Columbia University 
Law School, New York, N.Y. 

Edward Mahony, Lawyer, 160 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Thomas H. Mahony, Lawyer, 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Ross A. McFarland, Scientists, Guggen- 
heim Professor of Aerospace Health and 
Safety, Harvard University, School of Public 
Health, Harvard University, 665 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Edward W. McVitty, Editor, The In- 
dependent Observer, 41 West 10th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

J. A. Migel, Retired business executive; 
Secretary, United World Federalists, Charles- 
town, R.I. 

Earl D. Osborn, President, Institute for 
International Order, 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

Gerard Piel, Publisher, Scientific Ameri- 
can, 415 Madison Avenue, New York, N-Y. 

Stanley K. Platt, Investment counselor, 
2002 W. Lake of the Isles Blvd., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

A. J. G. Priest, Professor of Law, Univer- 
sity of Virginia Law School, University of 
Virginia Law School, Charlottesville, Va. 

Gabriel Reiner, Lawyer; President, Cosmos 
Travel Bureau, Inc., 45 West 45th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

Robert H. Reno, Lawyer, 95 North Main 
Street, Concord, N.H. 

Dwight M. Scandrett, Assistant Professor 
of Physical Education, Amherst College, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Richard B. Scandrett, Jr., Lawyer, Corn- 
wall, N.Y. 

Harlow Shapley, Former Director, Harvard 
University Observatory, Peterborough, N.H. 

Rev. Rodney Shaw, Director, Department 
of Economic Life, General Board of Christian 
Social Concerns, The Methodist Church, 100 
Maryland Avenue, N.E., Washington, D.C. 

Louis B. Sohn, Bemis Professor of Interna- 
tional Law, Harvard University Law School, 
Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Mass 

James P. Speer, II. Lecturer and writer, 827 
Pine Street, Boulder, Colo. 

Mrs. Duncan M. Spencer, Member, Man- 
aging Committee, World Law Fund, Bedford 
Hills, N.Y. 

C. Maxwell Stanley, President, Stanley 
Engineering Company; President, United 
World Federalists, Stanley Building, Musca- 
tine, Iowa. 

Sister Mary Thomasine, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Rosary College; Executive Council, 
Catholic Association for International Peace, 
1958-64, Rosary College, River Forest, Il. 

Gray Thoron, Professor of Law, Cornell 
University Law School, Cornell University 
Law School, Ithaca, N.Y. 

James P. Warburg, Author, R.F.D. 3, Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Hon. Stanley A. Weigel, Judge of the Unit- 
ed States District Court, U.S. Court House, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dr. Paul Dudley White, Physician; Presi- 
dent, International Cardiology Foundation; 
Clinical Professor of Medicine Emeritus, Har- 
vard University, 264 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Wayne D. Williams, Lawyer, Suite 610, 
Farmers Union Building, Denver, Colo. 
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Abraham Wilson, Lawyer, Kadel, Wilson & 
Potts; Counsel, United World Federalists, 30 
Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 

The three other conferees were W. H. Ferry. 
Vice President, Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions, Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia; Edgar Ansel Mowrer, author and syndi- 
cate columnist on world affairs, 3301 Garfield 
Street, Washington, D.C.; and Edgar Snow, 
columnist and author, Chemin Thury 12, 
Geneva, Switzerland. These conferees pre- 
ferred, for differing reasons, not to sign. 


THE VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my concern about what seems 
to be a growing sense of impatience and 
frustration regarding the Vietnam war. 
So often we hear people say: “Let us 
escalate the war, get it over with and 
bring our young men home.” This view is 
reflected in the latest Gallup poll. Our 
administration refiects this view, too, 
without recognizing that achieving a 
military victory through constant escala- 
tion will probably lead, at best and only 
after many more deaths, to a permanent 
commitment of hundreds of thousands of 
our young men and billions of dollars 
annually for many years to come. More 
important, such a so-called victory will, 
I believe, contain the seeds of far greater 
future bitterness and disaster. 

There is no question but that we could 
erase the entire nation of North Viet- 
nam—which is about the size of the State 
of Georgia—in 2 days, if we chose to do 
so. But, the most probable end result of 
continued escalation, no matter whether 
done slowly or quickly, will be a vacuum 
of power in North Vietnam which would, 
of necessity, be filled by China, with con- 
sequences hurtful to our national inter- 
est. On the other hand, unilateral Amer- 
ican withdrawal is abhorrent to us as a 
people and likewise against our national 
interest as it, too, would create a vacuum, 

To my mind, American national inter- 
est, Vietnam’s national interest, and the 
world’s self-interest are all the same 
when it comes to the common aim of 
achieving a sane resolution to the con- 
flict in Vietnam. To cool it down, to slow 
down, would appear to me the correct, 
commonsense, immediate course to fol- 
low. 

The best permanent solution to Viet- 
nam, in my belief, is to strive for and 
accept a settlement that reasonably rep- 
resents the actual political forces in be- 
ing there: the relatively small Ky right 
wing and Communist left wing and the 
large middle ground of neutralists of all 
complexions. From the standpoint of the 
unfortunate Vietnamese, such an out- 
come would obviously be preferable, too; 
and it is one that would permit us to 
bring back our young men and substan- 
tially reduce our expenses. In pursuing 
these objectives, we should work within 
the framework of the United Nations to 
the maximum extent possible. 

As a first step, I believe we should cease 
bombing the north and hold our present 
level of men in the south, at the same 
time seeking either North Vietnamese as- 
surance or some responsible third party 
guarantee that the North Vietnamese 
will not increase their level of men in the 
south and will negotiate and agree upon 
a cease-fire and an end of violence, to be 
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followed by: first, verified free election, 
with candidacies for office and right to 
vote open to every citizen of South 
Vietnam; second, in accordance with 
principle of self-determination, internal 
affairs of South Vietnam, including con- 
sideration of reunification and constitu- 
tional issues, to be settled by the South 
Vietnam Government resulting from the 
election; third, agreement in principle 
to eventual complete American with- 
drawal of troops, and withdrawal in fact 
based on completion of arrangements 
leading to election, replacement by Asian 
troops, and the withdrawal of North 
Vietnamese forces; and, fourth, imme- 
diate release of all political prisoners, 
amnesty for any political actions in past, 
and right of asylum for any South Viet- 
namese wishing it. 

The final objective would be a general 
military neutralization of the whole area 
as once proposed by President de Gaulle. 

Yet this basic thought of free elections, 
of permitting a government to rise that 
would refiect all the diverse political 
forces there, is the very kind of solution 
that our administration discourages. 
First, in 1956, we backed Diem’s refusal 
to go ahead with the elections agreed 
upon at Geneva in 1954. And, now we 
support elections in the south in which 
the large portion of the people who live 
in areas dominated by the National 
Liberation Front are unable to vote. In 
the past, too, persons who wish a neutral 
Vietnam were not even allowed to be 
candidates for public office since, under 
South Vietnam’s Public Law 004-65, “all 
actions under the false name of peace 
and neutrality according to a Com- 
munist policy” are prohibited. At present, 
too, the candidates already in power, 
like Premier Ky and General Thieu, can 
campaign in the provinces while the 
other civilian candidates may well find 
that only in Saigon can they be sure of 
the transportation and security neces- 
sary to present themselves to the voters. 

The kind of outcome that may actually 
emerge from the Vietnamese war, under 
our present policies, will perhaps appear 
to our administration to be a victory, but 
I believe it will be only a facade of vic- 
tory and can prove to be a long-term 
defeat for our country. From a physical 
viewpoint, too, we would have to survey 
our so-called victory in much the same 
way that the Roman general Tacitus did 
when he said: “We made a desert, and 
we called it peace.” 

Yet, I am convinced that there is no- 
body who wants a peaceful resolution to 
the war in Vietnam more than does our 
President. Why then do we find our- 
selves in such contradictory circum- 
stances? 

It seems to me that the basic problem 
is that we are looking at the situation 
from a short-term or middle-term, but 
not a long-term viewpoint; that the 
sense of history and the lessons which 
may be drawn from history are too often 
absent when it comes to our decision- 
making processes. To put things in per- 
spective, let us examine why we are in 
Vietnam today. Our job here is to try to 
make the complicated comprehensible. 

We are familiar with the reasoning of 
President Eisenhower’s October 1, 1954, 
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letter to President Diem, the SEATO 
Treaty and the Tonkin Gulf resolution. 
Let us bear in mind that in each of these 
documents, there is ample rationale to 
follow a very different course. President 
Eisenhower’s letter, offering help to 
Diem, specified that— 

The Government of the United States ex- 
pects that this ald will be met by perform- 
ance on the part of the Government in 
Vietnam in undertaking needed reforms. 


These reforms have not yet been ful- 
filled. For example, today, 12 years later, 
only about 25 percent of the farmers own 
all of the land they work. 

The SEATO Treaty has had to be in- 
terpreted stringently since Pakistan and 
France oppose our policies. Our Govern- 
ment adheres to the view that the treaty 
commits us to assist Vietnam independ- 
ently despite the lack of unanimity 
among treaty members. 

Finally, the Tonkin Gulf resolution 
was intended to show congressional sup- 
port for retaliation in response to direct 
offensive action against American mili- 
tary units, and to demonstrate that we 
regard maintenance of international 
peace and security in Southeast Asia as 
vital to our national interest and world 
peace. The administration has now vastly 
enlarged this concept. Now we want not 
only “peace and security,” but a Pax 
Americana. 

What is the real reason, the national 
interest reason, why we are in Southeast 
Asia, and specifically in Vietnam, to the 
extent that we are? As the Senate Re- 
publican policy committee report asks: 
“First, what precisely is our national in- 
terest in Thailand, Cambodia, Vietnam 
and Laos? and, second, to what future 
lengths are we prepared to go in support 
of this interest?” Or, to put it another 
way, what is the reason for our short- 
sighted policy of cutting off our noses to 
spite our faces? 

Is it perhaps, to save face? 

In Vietnam alone ours is a rising com- 
mitment that involves almost one-half 
million young American men and the ex- 
penditure of some $25 billion a year. 
And most important, it is an extremely 
bloody conflict which has caused us more 
than 10,000 American dead and almost 
60,000 wounded. Probably 25 times as 
many Vietnamese soldiers, South and 
North, have been killed. And I have not 
included the civilian casualties. 

The main reason for the extent of our 
involvement, and the basic argument 
against the Communist expansion, is 
that if we do not draw a line at the 17th 
parallel, we may have to draw itin other 
countries not now under the commu- 
nism or closer and closer to the United 
States. But have we not by our valiant, 
lengthy stand, already made this point 
and underlined it in scarlet? 

Let us look ahead and visualize the 
eventual consequence of our present 
policy. General Westmoreland assured 
us here the other day that we shall “pre- 
vail.” What did he mean by this? At the 
very best, I foresee a situation where the 
North Vietnamese military forces are de- 
stroyed and the National Liberation 
Front military potential is ultimately 
pushed way underground. With enough 
more killing of Americans and Vietnam- 
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ese and enough more money and mate- 
rial from the United States, we may 
achieve this result. 

I suppose, too, we will find that an 
election of sorts would have taken place 
legitimizing either Marshall Ky or Gen- 
eral Thieu as President. Such a govern- 
ment would remain in power just as long 
as we would continue to shore it up with 
a quarter-million-man occupation force 
and several billions of dollars a year. 

Why would such a government need 
so much artificial support? The reason, 
as I see it, is that there simply will be no 
broad political base for that government. 
The presently scheduled election will not 
permit the large number of people in the 
National Liberation Front areas to vote, 
and even those in the Ky government 
areas who believe in a neutral solution 
will be denied a choice, because no candi- 
dacies offering this view will be allowed. 
And if by any unlikely chance a neutral- 
ist is elected, Marshall Ky has publicly 
stated: 

Iam going to fight him militarily. 


Let us look for a moment at the 
choices that will most probably be offered 
to those South Vietnamese who can vote. 
While Marshall Ky has matured in the 
past 2 years, he still has no identification 
with his nation's liberation from French 
colonial rule. In fact, his total military 
training and experience at the time of 
the Vietnamese struggle for national in- 
dependence against France found him 
serving under the French flag. Further- 
more, Ky is from the North, speaking 
with a northern accent. His political 
thinking tends toward absolutism; as he 
has said: 

People ask me who my hero is; I have only 
one—Hitler. 


General Thieu also received his mili- 
tary training in the French Army and 
received French decorations. 

Ask yourselves how much popular sup- 
port in the United States after our Rev- 
olution a candidate for office would have 
had if he had served in the British Army. 

A far worse result of indefinite escala- 
tion is that we may well manage to raze 
North Vietnam, thereby creating a vac- 
uum or, more important, a threat to 
Chinese security interests, into which the 
Chinese would doubtless feel compelled 
to move. This was the case at the time 
of Korea in 1950 when the Chinese Com- 
munist economy and regime were even 
more wobbly and weak than they are to- 
day—15 years later. At that time, a few 
weeks before 200,000 “volunteer” soldiers 
crossed the Yalu River, the Chinese 
warned they would intervene if United 
Nations forces invaded North Korea. We 
should note well that the Chinese have 
issued a similar caveat concerning our 
invading North Vietnam. As Chou En- 
lai has said, China is ready, tomorrow, 
if need be, to send an avalanche of vol- 
unteers into North Vietnam if Hanoi 
should ask assistance. 

If the Chinese come into North Viet- 
nam, we will obviously be drawn into the 
conflict far more than is even now the 
case. Popular opinion at home may well 
demand we erase China’s nuclear poten- 
tial. Then suppose Chinese and Amer- 
ican troops become locked in land battle. 
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I am sure that if we could not quickly 
repel them, there would be, as was the 
case toward the end of the Korean war, 
the start of a domestic clamor for us 
to use nuclear weapons to save our young 
men’s lives and shorten the war. Do we 
want to repeat the awesome 1945 spec- 
tacle of Hiroshima, of white men using 
nuclear weapons against yellow men? 

If this should occur, the Soviet Union 
might well find itself forced to help a 
fellow Communist state. All of us here 
know the result of such an eventuality. 

All told, then, from the viewpoint of 
our own national interest, if nothing 
else, it would seem that our present ob- 
jectives, courses, and actions are not 
satisfactory. The fact that other nations 
share this view is shown by the all-too- 
thin statistics of those bearing arms be- 
side us in South Vietnam. The only free 
world nations now sharing the fighting 
burden are New Zealand and Australia, 
who, because of their proximity, have a 
greater fear of China than do we. The 
other exceptions are South Korea for 
whom the United States pays the entire 
cost, exclusive of salaries, of 45,000 
troops in South Vietnam—while we still 
maintain 50,000 American troops in 
Korea and provide a third of a billion 
dollars a year in aid—the Philippines who 
have provided some engineers, and Thai- 
land, which has provided its airfields and 
a battalion of troops. Otherwise, the rest 
of the world has only seen fit to give 
South Vietnam medical supplies, ambu- 
lances, and humanitarian relief. 

Nor will the United Nations cooperate 
with us, except through the personal 
representation of U Thant. Church lead- 
ers, be it the Pope or the World Council 
of Churches, oppose escalation. In fact, 
Pope Paul has made it clear time and 
again that this conflict should be settled 
by mutual negotiation. In his Encyclical 
Deploring Armed Conflicts, in April 1965, 
His Holiness declared: 

We have the dreadful spectacle in certain 
parts of the world of antagonism on the 
increase between peoples, and see repeated 
the dangerous phenomenon of recourse to 
arms, instead of negotiations, to settle the 
disputes of the opposing parties. 


And, finally, as we know, the Senate 
Republican Policy Committee, speaking 
for at least a portion of the loyal opposi- 
tion, has issued an excellent report ex- 
pressing valid misgivings about our 
widening commitment in Vietnam. 

The obvious conclusion is that the 
opinion of many people in this country 
and of most of the rest of the world 
opposing escalation is wrong—or is there, 
perhaps, something wrong with our 
reasoning? 

I believe it is not responsible to just 
criticize or carp or to be negative. 
Rather, I offer an alternate, positive 
course of action, which I urge our Gov- 
ernment to pursue. 

First, to spell out my suggestions out- 
lined at the begining of this speech, I 
would cease the bombing of North Viet- 
nam; and I would do so not just as an 
enticement toward negotiations. I con- 
tinue to believe that, from the military 
viewpoint of stopping the flow of soldiers 
and supplies, bombing is ineffectual. 

Secretary McNamara himself said be- 
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fore the Senate Armed Services and Ap- 
propriations Committees earlier this 
year: 

I don't believe that the bombing up to 
the present has significantly reduced, nor 
any bombing that I could contemplate in the 
future, would significantly reduce the actual 
flow of men and material to the South. 


The main impact of the bombing on 
such a primitive economy as that of 
North Vietnam is to change the move- 
ment of men and supplies from day to 
night; from trains and trucks to human 
backs and bikes. It was for similar rea- 
sons that bombing proved fruitless when 
attempted by the British in their suc- 
cessful jungle campaign against the 
Communists in Malaysia. 

Bombing of Germany in World War II, 
although of decisive military value, was 
done under circumstances entirely dis- 
similar to those under which we are 
operating in North Vietnam. Specifically, 
Germany was manufacturing its own 
weapons and providing practically its 
own total economic support for its war 
effort. North Vietnam is not. Weapons 
systems hardware and munitions are 
being supplied by Red China and the 
Soviet Union. 

Also, our own bombing of Axis coun- 
tries was carried out in connection with 
massive land camapigns within the same 
borders—an eventuality which I fer- 
vently hope will not materialize in North 
Vietnam. 

Moreover, quite apart from the cru- 
cial questions of the survival of our pilots 
and air crewmen, it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that our bombing is frequently 
unprofitable from a simple cost account- 
ing standpoint. We send planes costing 
$3.5 million manned by two pilots, each 
of which is trained for 10 years or more, 
to bomb a crossroads, with the result 
that we may lose the planes and pilots, 
and the North Vietnamese repair their 
damage overnight. The senior Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SmitH] has cited 
statements by highest ranking officers of 
the Department of Defense indicating 
that the cost of aircraft lost over North 
Vietnam as of early 1967 was about $911 
million, while the cost of replacing the 
fixed targets destroyed by the bombing 
up to that time was on the order of $180 
million. This would indicate we may well 
have lost equipment worth more than five 
times the cost of the damage we inflicted. 

Bombing undoubtedly is dislocating 
North Vietnamese habits of living and 
surely is a nuisance requiring hundreds 
of thousands of men to repair the dam- 
age. But the one thing North Vietnam 
is not short of is manpower. And if their 
manpower ever should become exhausted, 
they have another three-quarters of a 
billion Chinese on whom to draw. 

Furthermore, the bombing is proving 
psychologically and politically counter- 
productive to our national interest by 
galvanizing the will of the North Viet- 
namese to resist and by driving North 
Vietnam into the arms of China. We 
must not forget that the North Vietnam- 
ese leadership has known nothing but 
war and strife for the last 25 years. So 
while our bombing inconveniences them, 
it is not entirely a new experience and 
thus does not seem to be inspiring the 
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North Vietnamese in any appreciable way 
to surrender or even negotiate. In fact, 
by bombing we may be actually harden- 
ing the terms for settlement and em- 
bittering the North Vietnamese people, 
to the extent that the stability of any 
regime signing a forced settlement might 
be impaired. Such a settlement, thus, 
could contain the seeds of future war, 
just as the forced Treaty of Versailles 
ending World War I contained the seeds 
of World War II. 

But the effect of the bombing most 
adverse to our American national inter- 
est is that, by it, we are actually starting 
to heal the breach between China and 
Russia. This schism, which was widen- 
ing fast when we commenced our bomb- 
ing, has now slowed. And we see signs 
of rapprochement between those two 
countries as they conclude agreements 
covering the routing of supplies to North 
Vietnam. 

In addition to curtailment of the 
bombing, I believe we should deescalate 
our offensive military search-and-destroy 
operations in Vietcong-held areas, thus 
vastly reducing our casualties, and seek 
to concentrate our efforts on securing 
and making economically viable those 
areas that are easily defended by our 
strong land and naval forces and where 
the large numbers of people are con- 
centrated. We would, of course, not as- 
sume a “sitting duck” position but would 
continue to engage in active patrolling 
around these areas, searching out and 
eliminating any offensive Vietcong ef- 
forts to attack us. 

In the civilian sector, we would press 
harder for more education, public health, 
improved agricultural methods, and the 
start of industry. More particularly, we 
should return the American responsibil- 
ity for pacification from our Army to 
civilian leadership and encourage in- 
creasing Vietnamese direction of their 
present good work in pacification or rev- 
olutionary development. The successful 
national reconciliation or open arms 
policy would be expanded to solidify the 
South Vietnamese civilian base and to 
increase the Vietcong defection rate. 

We must lend support to sweeping so- 
cial and land reform. In South Vietnam, 
a nation of farmers, about one and a half 
million persons are presently dispos- 
sessed of their homes and properties and 
are barely subsisting in cities or refugee 
camps. 

Perhaps the most popular program of 
our adversaries, of the National Libera- 
tion Front, is that providing broad rent 
reduction and advance toward the set- 
tlement of the agrarian problem so as 
to insure the land to its tillers. Obvi- 
ously, this had had an appeal for the vast 
proportion of farmers who are tenants 
and who are not aware of the usual Com- 
munist practice of eventually reseizing 
the land into state farms and making 
the state into an even more oppressive 
landlord than was any individual be- 
fore. 

‘But, no government in South Viet- 
nam will be able to survive long with- 
out military propping unless it, too, 
moves in the direction of returning the 
land to its tillers. 

In following this course, we would 
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demonstrate our responsibility as a ma- 
ture world leader, accepting the fact that 
until man is more perfect or until there 
exists a world system under enforceable 
law, areas of conflict and friction will 
inevitably exist. Our job as a leader, as 
I see it, is to cool the temperature of the 
conflict and reduce friction as much as 
we can. If, by following this course, we 
can demonstrate in South Vietnam that 
we are willing to face a low-key, mini- 
mum casualty, long drawn out struggle 
in preference to a high-key, high-cas- 
ualty war that has a good chance of 
escalating into world war III, then it 
would obviously be to the advantage of 
the North Vietnamese and the National 
Liberation Front to negotiate with us 
since they would have no other way to 
get us out of their area. 

And when these negotiations come, I 
believe we and Hanoi must return to the 
Geneva Convention and follow it; on our 
part, accepting the fact that we must 
negotiate with the Vietcong and accept- 
ing the possibility that a nationalist 
Communist regime may eventually 
emerge. If this happens, assuming that 
nationalism is allowed to play its role, 
as is presently the case with Yugoslavia, 
I believe our American national inter- 
ests will not unduly suffer. And if the 
safeguards of amnesty and, where neces- 
sary, asylum are guaranteed, I believe 
our humanitarian commitments will be 
fulfilled. Such an outcome, I believe, 
would be preferable to most South Viet- 
namese, so many of whom today are 
either refugees or casualties of war. 

Moreover, it is worth noting that a 
coalition government might well hold its 
own. Actually, since World War I, of the 
33 countries which have had coalition 
governments in which Communists par- 
ticipated, 22 have remained non-Com- 
munist. 

But, if at the very worst, a national 
Communist government rose, we have 
only to look at history and geography 
to see that Vietnam’s principal enemy 
would probably be its traditional, over- 
bearing threat and neighbor of more than 
a thousand years, China. Moreover, if 
ever there was a nationally orientated 
Communist, it is Ho Chi Minh. I believe 
with even a Yugoslavian-type of commu- 
nism, we would be better off than the best 
alternative now ahead of us—namely, an 
artificial regime indefinitely shored up 
by American young men and dollars. 
Our great responsibility, then, would be 
to assure amnesty or asylum to every 
South Vietnamese who might be pe- 
nalized by such a government, withal 
recognizing that many may now be 
friendly to us only because of personal 
economic advantage. Nevertheless, we 
owe them the assurance of a safe and 
free life. 

Finally, I believe that we should make 
every effort to internationalize our ef- 
forts, both in the present military op- 
erations and in the stabilization which 
we hope will follow. At present some 
2,000 American AID and civilian per- 
sonnel are in Vietnam and just 24 from 
the United Nations, or approximately 1 
percent. I should like to see an effort 
made toward the start of a reversal of 
these figures and the responsibility that 
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this reversal would indicate. This would 
mean too, that if the United Nations or 
the International Court of Justice con- 
sidered the Vietnam problem or any part 
of it, agreement in advance would have 
to be made by all sides to accept its 
decisions. 

Moreover, in whatever arrangements 
we make, we should particularly seek 
more participation by other Asian na- 
tions to dispel the notion that this is a 
white man’s war or that the regime 
which follows it will be an extension of 
white colonialism. And we should strive 
to achieve a military neutralization of the 
whole of Southeast Asia, guaranteed 
either by the Geneva Convention powers 
together with the United States, or by 
the United Nations. 

We should be prepared to support and 
encourage, but only with limited U.S. 
participation, a mammoth economic and 
educational development program, in 
conjunction with pacification, which will 
make the promised reforms of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front seem pale by 
comparison. In promoting this long- 
range development program, we should 
insist on the maximum utilization of all 
available international agencies, includ- 
ing the United Nations technical assist- 
ance program, the Economic Commission 
on Asia and the Far East, and the pro- 
posed Asian Development Bank. 

These are some elements of what I 
conceive to be our wisest course for the 
future in Vietnam and Southeast Asia, 
based on a realistic and long-range view 
of our national interest and our history. 
Regrettably, I must say that our current 
policy does not seem to rest on such a 
basis, and I close with a plea and a prayer 
that our objectives and our strategy may 
be reappraised accordingly. The issue is 
as ultimate as survival itself. We ought 
not continue to agree with bland acquies- 
cence to a course based on short-term 
expediency fraught with far greater long- 
term danger and containing within itself 
the seeds of destruction. Rather, let us 
not only permit, but seek a government 
refiecting all the diverse political forces 
of the area. Such a policy would contain 
the seeds of settlement of the strife and 
military neutralization of the area. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] for a very 
thoughtful, analytical, and detailed 
résumé of his feelings on the situation 
in Vietnam. May I say in passing that I 
would hope that the situation which 
seems to be developing in the Middle 
East will not divert attention from the 
situation in which we are primarily in- 
volved in Southeast Asia, where we have 
in excess of 450,000 men at the present 
time, and where the price in both men 
and treasure will very likely go up in 
the months ahead. 

I was pleased to note that the Senator 
raised the possibility of this matter being 
taken up by the United Nations and, if 
need be, by the International Court for 
Justice, both of which are sound ideas. 

Then, on page 6 of his speech, the Sen- 
ator raises the possibility of a confronta- 
tion with China. He indicates that should 
that unhappy event take place, there 
would be “the start of a domestic clamor 
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to use nuclear weapons * * * and shorten 
the war.” 

It is interesting to note the following 
dispatch on the AP ticker today: 

WasHINGTON.—Chinese Communist inter- 
vention in the Vietnam war would bring a 
major engagement against the mainland of 
China that would “involve everything we 
have”, a high U.S. official warned today. 

The statement was made to a foreign policy 
conference of editors and broadcasters at the 
State Department. Under the rules of the 
conference the official could not be identified 
by name or agency. 

However, Officials made clear they do not 
see indications pointing to a Chinese Com- 
munist intervention with troops in the Viet- 
nam war at the present time. 


Later, in explanation, it is stated: 

The U.S. response against the mainland of 
China, would have to be with conventional 
forces in the initial phase. The action could 
become a major engagement that would in- 
volve “everything we have,” the officials said 
indicating the use of nuclear weapons. 


This dispatch in itself may be noth- 
ing to get alarmed about, but it indicates 
that some of our people are being asked 
some pertinent questions. These un- 
identified, unnamed official sources must 
be aware of what has been said on the 
floor of the Senate and what will be said. 
They must be aware of the questions 
being raised among the populace as a 
whole. They must be aware of not only 
the possibility, but also the probability— 
should this war escalate too far, should 
a mischance of action occur—of a con- 
frontation between Peking and the 
United States. Should that happen, it is 
my belief—and I think the Senator from 
Rhode Island concurs—that despite the 
difficulties between China and Moscow, 
a gulf which is wide, and deep, and real 
would be bridged over temporarily, and 
it might be a matter of our facing two 
Communist nations. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
for his thoughtful speech. I know how 
he feels, having discussed this matter 
with him many times. I also commend 
him for bringing out the fact that so far 
as bombing of the north is concerned, it 
was undertaken with two objectives in 
mind: First, to stop or decrease the daily 
infiltration of men. The exact opposite 
result has been achieved because infiltra- 
tion has increased. The second objective 
was to bring Hanoi to the conference 
table. That has failed, and it appears 
that Hanoi has hardened its spine, so to 
speak, and shows no sign of coming to 
the negotiating table. 

I am delighted with the speech that 
the Senator has just made, and I com- 
mend him for putting his thoughts in 
writing. I know the travail that Vietnam 
causes him and overy other Senator to 
feel regardless of their position on this 
matter. I wish to thank the Senator for 
offering some possibilities which might 
and, in my opinion, should be considered. 

It is my belief that there is not a Sen- 
ator who would not like to see the Viet- 
namese situation brought to an honor- 
able conclusion as quickly as possible. 
I thank the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator from 
Montana. 

(At this point, Mr. HoLLINGS assumed 
the chair.) 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PELL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say to the Senator from Rhode Island 
that I do not have adequate words to ex- 
press my thanks to him for what I think 
is one of the most constructive contribu- 
tions that has been made to the his- 
toric debate on Vietnam that has been 
going on in this Chamber for 3% years. 
The Senator from Rhode Island knows 
the degree to which I have looked to him 
for leadership during that period of time 
because of his past diplomatic connec- 
tions, his service in the State Depart- 
ment before he came here and, also, he 
has not spoken so frequently as I have 
on the subject in this Chamber during 
that period of time. 

He has been a very wise counselor 
among his colleagues in regard to this 
subject. 

As this problem has been discussed in 
executive sessions of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and elsewhere, I want 
to make three quick points in paying 
commendation to the Senator from 
Rhode Island. He has consistently recog- 
nized the desirability of a multilateral 
approach to the solution of this ugly 
war in Southeast Asia rather than a U.S. 
unilateral approach. I do not know how 
it could be more brilliantly and concisely 
set forth as the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land has done this afternoon. 

Furthermore, in his advice on a multi- 
lateral approach to this matter, the Sen- 
ator has recognized the international 
commitments to which nations are ob- 
ligated as signatories of the United Na- 
tions Charter. Today, he makes mention 
further of the possibility of expanding 
the Geneva Conference into a multilater- 
al settlement approach. As he has heard 
me say so many times, we should make 
available and expand the Geneva Con- 
ference because that takes care of or at 
least it offers the procedures which re- 
sponds to those who say, “Well, North 
Vietnam and the Vietcong and China are 
not members of the United Nations.” 
But, there is nothing to prevent the 
United Nations—as I wrote in a legal 
memorandum which I submitted to the 
President, at his request, more than 2 
years ago—from offering to bring these 
countries in through the aegis, for ex- 
ample, of an expanded Geneva Confer- 
ence. 

I am glad that is the clear implication 
in the Senator’s speech this afternoon. 

The final point I wish to make is this: 
It is very important that Senators such 
as the Senator from Rhode Island say, 
as others have said in the recent past 
in this Chamber, that the American peo- 
ple are entitled to have the Government 
do everything it can to seek a multilat- 
eral negotiated settlement of this dis- 
pute. 

We have already lost over 10,000 Amer- 
ican men in Vietnam. More than three 
times that number have been seriously 
wounded. 

The casualty lists will climb and in- 
crease as escalation increases. It is hard 
for the American people to face the fact 
that we are not going to win a victory 
in the sense that most people talk about 
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a victory. We can have a surrender if we 
kill and destroy enough, and display 
enough inhumanity, which will never give 
us victory. The only victory which counts 
is the victory of peace. A truce will never 
give us victory. That is the best we can 
expect, because we can never appeal to 
the enemy to agree with us that our 
terms on the basis of a political settle- 
tapos in Vietnam would be acceptable to 
em. 

It grieves me to think that we have a 
disunited Republic. I see no hope for a 
united Republic over this war, especially 
when it is not even a declared war. 

I have just returned from a speech I 
made at Berkeley, Calif. I have spoken 
on many campuses. I do not agree with 
the student point of view which I am 
now going to describe. But, it is there. 
It is there, and it is being advocated now 
by increasing numbers of students; 
namely, the idea of a deliberate refusal 
to comply with the draft. 

Oh, we can say. Throw them in pris- 
on.” That has already been said so much 
that their movement has been labeled 
“the movement to prison“ with increas- 
ing numbers of students saying to the 
American people, “Put us in prison.” 
They are planning all across the country, 
in considerable student blocs this sum- 
mer, to defy the draft. We read yester- 
day of just 300 in an eastern university 
who have announced that they will go 
to prison before they will serve in an un- 
declared war. 

Mr. President, I deplore this attitude. 
I disagreed with a number of students at 
a coffee hour last Sunday. I told them 
that we could not maintain a system of 
government by law, such as ours, and 
permit any group—I do not care what 
group it is—to take the position that they 
will select only the laws they wish to obey 
and disregard the laws they do not wish 
to obey. 

Their response to me was: 

We know what the consequences will be, 
but we are ready to pay that price in order 
to demonstrate to our Government that we 
are not going to fight in an undeclared war, 
a war which we think is as unjustifiable as 
this one, 


I think it is well that we hear the kind 
of plea the Senator from Rhode Island 
is making this afternoon. If we continue 
to follow the course we are now follow- 
ing the country will become more divided, 
not less. We will find increasing num- 
bers of Americans will challenge the 
justification of the administration’s con- 
tinuing the war on a unilateral basis. 

That is why it is so important to have 
the kind of dialog the Senator from 
Rhode Island has provided this after- 
noon. Unity is important. We have a duty 
to follow a foreign policy which will 
unite the country. Never before in our 
history, in a war among nations, have we 
found ourselves a disunited people. I see 
very little hope that we will unite our 
people by escalation. 

Those that think we will achieve unity 
by increasing the number of caskets 
brought back into this country from Viet- 
nam, could not be more wrong. For, as 
the increasing number of those caskets 
reach our shores, we will find that more 
and more Americans will be taking the 
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same position which the people of France 
took when, finally, in 1954, they said to 
Mendes-France, the head of their gov- 
ernment at that time: 

You must stop this war, for we are 
through sacrificing our manhood as we, the 
people of France, have been doing in the war 
in Indo-China. 


Once more, I commend the Senator 
from Rhode Island for his excellent 
remarks. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PELL. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I say to the Senator that 
I have been impressed with the elo- 
quence and precision of the Senator’s 
address, and I wish to express my grati- 
tude. I have listened with rapt atten- 
tion. His speech is well prepared, elo- 
quent, and shows a compassion and an 
understanding which is worthy of a 
Member of this great body. 

Mr. PELL, I thank my friend, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY DR. LUIS 
ANTONIO HERRERA CAMPINS AND 
DR. HUGO BRICENO SALAS, MEM- 
BERS OF THE VENEZUELAN PAR- 
LIAMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this noon 
the Committee on Foreign Relations had 
the great pleasure of having as its guests 
at luncheon two distinguished parlia- 
mentarians from the Chamber of Dep- 
uties of Venezuela. Both of these men 
have brilliant academic backgrounds. 
They have had distinguished careers of 
public service in Venezuela in various 
capacities. They are, at the present time, 
members of the House of Deputies of the 
Venezuelan Congress. 

Mr. President, it is my pleasure to pre- 
sent to the Senate Dr. Luis Antonio 
Herrera Campins, leader of the COPEI 
Party in the Senate and the Chamber 
of Deputies. [Applause.] 

Mr. President, next it is my honor and 
privilege to present to the Senate Dr. 
Hugo Briceno Salas, Deputy, National 
Congress, COPEI Party. The COPEI 
Party is the majority party, the Social 
Democratic Party of Venezuela. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. President, I wish to say to these 
two parliamentarians that it is a great 
honor to have you with us. It is always a 
privilege to have parliamentarians from 
your country. As you return to your coun- 
try, you can give your Parliament the 
assurance of the Senate that we continue 
to stand ready and willing to stand with 
you in the cause of constitutionalism in 
the Western Hemisphere and the free- 
dom of the people it represents. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I am sure that Senators would like to 
meet personally with these parliamen- 
tarians. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record bio- 
graphical data of these two distinguished 
statesmen from Venezuela. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketches were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Dr. Lurs ANTONIO HERRERA CAMPINS 


(Nore.—A biographic sketch of Dr. Luis 
Antonio Herrera Campins, of Venezuela, a 
participant in the International Visitors 
Program sponsored by the United States 
Department of State. Program arranged by 
William A. Maxwell.) 

Name: Dr. Luis Antonio Herrera Campins. 

Position: Leader of the COPEI Party in 
the Congress, in both the Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

Personal data: Born, May 4, 1925; Acarigua, 
Edo, Portuguesa; Address, Santa Eduvigia, 
Calle Arismendi, Qta. “Olga,” Caracas; Mari- 
tal status, Married; four children (between 
6 months and 5 years); Languages, Italian; 
a little English. 

Academic training: University of Santi- 
ago, Santiago, Spain. Graduated with a de- 
gree in Law in 1954; Central University of 
Venezuela, Caracas—1961. 

Other positions: Columnist on Panorama 
(a Maracaibo daily newspaper), since 1951; 
on El Nacional from 1962; Political Advisor 
to the Magazine “Momento,” from 1962. 

Past positions: Ex-Chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Committee—1961; Ex-Chairman of 
the Defense Committee—1964; Former Chief 
Editor of “El Grafica (daily newspaper) — 
1949-1951; Head of the Venezuelan Delega- 
tion to the First World Conference of the 
Christian Democratic Party—Paris, 1956; 
Columnist with La Esfera and Ultimas Noti- 
cias, 1958-1961; Director of the magazine 
“Momento,” 1959. 

Membership in organizations: Venezuelan 
Association of Newspapermen. 

Publications: “Frente a 1958” 1957 (Pros- 
pective—1958); “Los Partidos Politicos y el 
Poder,“ 1959 (Political Parties and Power); 
“Centenario de la Revolucion Federal" 1959 
(Centennial of the Federal Revolution); 
“Normas Elementales sobre Penetraccion 
Political” 1958 (Elementary Approaches to 
Increasing Political Penetration; “Eduardo 
Frei’s Victory” 1964. 

Travels abroad: Extensive travel in West 
Europe and throughout South America. 

Special interests: Plastic Arts, painting, 
ballet, and sports. 

Nore: Mr. Theodore Herrera will accom- 
pany as escort-interpreter. 


Dr. Huco Briceno SALAS 


(Note—A biographic sketch of Dr. Hugo 
Briceno Salas, of Venezuela, a participant in 
the International Visitors Program spon- 
sored by the United States Department of 
State. Program arranged by William A. Max- 
well.) 

Name: Dr. Hugo Briceno Salas. 

Position: Deputy, National 
COPEI Party (from 1960). 

Personal data: Born, August 18, 1929; 
Tovar, Edo. Merida; Address, #20 Qta. Azu- 
cena, Av. Montevideo, Los Caobos, Caracas; 
Marital status, Married. 

Academic training: Catholic University 
“Andres Bello,” Caracas—Degree in Eco- 
nomics in 1960. 

Other positions: Professor, Catholic Uni- 
versity Andres Bello:“ Member of the Com- 
mission for Economic Integration of the 
Parlamento Latinoamericano; Vice Chair- 
man, Finance Committee, Chamber of Dep- 
uties; Columnist on political and economic 
affairs for La Verdad. 

Past positions: Assistant Press Chief, Na- 
tional Congress, 1959; Secretary, Venezuelan 
Government Insurance Commission, 1958; 
Chairman of the Committee on Economic 
Affairs, 1962; Columnist on political and eco- 
nomic affairs for El Nacional and La Esfera 
(Daily newspapers). 

Membership in organizations: Venezuelan 
Association of Economists (President, 1961— 
62); Founder of Parlamento Latinoamer- 
icano, 1964. 

Publications: “Sobre el Desarrollo Indus- 
trial y Agropecuario” (a pamphlet entitled 
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“Concerning Industrial and Agricultural 
Development). 1963. 

Travel abroad: Western Europe, USSR, 
Poland, and the countries of South America. 

Special interests: Baseball; Classical 
Music. 

Note: Mr. Theodore Herrera will accompany 
as escort-interpreter. 


———————— 


KENNEDY ROUND—THE HISTORIC 
ACHIEVEMENT OF TWO GREAT 
PRESIDENTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, four 
long and arduous years of negotiations 
on world tariffs have at last come to an 
end. Initiated by President Kennedy, and 
brought to fruition by President John- 
son, the new agreements will enhance 
the peace and prosperity of the United 
States and the entire free world. This op- 
timistic but realistic view is reflected in 
editorial comment from the newspapers 
in cities throughout the Nation: New 
Orleans, Newark, Baltimore, Boston, Mil- 
waukee, Atlanta, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Denver, Washington, D.C., and Chicago, 
to name a few. Every Member who had 
a part in passage of the original legisla- 
tion or who has lent his voice in support 
of this global undertaking can take well- 
deserved pride in an act of legislative 
statesmanship which has culminated in 
a landmark of world economic history. In 
the interests of trying to dispel an air of 
uncertainty in some quarters about what 
the Geneva results mean for the future, 
I ask permission to insert in the RECORD 
a number of editorials on this subject 
from leading newspapers in the cities I 
have mentioned. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Denver Post, May 12, 1967] 

GENEVA TRADE TALKS Must Nor FAIL 


After four years of effort, the Kennedy 
Round of tariff negotiations in Geneva is 
moving toward a close and a climax this 
weekend. It will have to succeed by Sunday 
night if it is to succeed at all. 

The director-general of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) under 
whose auspices the talks have been held said 
the Sunday deadline is fixed and failure to 
come to an agreement by then “would neces- 
sarily lead to the joint conclusion that the 
Kennedy Round cannot be successfully con- 
cluded.” 

In four years, representatives of 53 nations 
have agreed to reduce tariffs on thousands of 
imports involving tens of billions of dollars 
in world trade. The reduction of these bar- 
riers was the central purpose of the Kennedy 
Round. 

The United States and the Common Mar- 
ket, however, remained deadlocked over the 
issues of chemicals and grain. The United 
States refuses to drop tariffs on chemicals 
to the extent the Common Market wants, 
and the Common Market refuses to absorb 
the amount of grain the United States wants 
to export to it. 

The negotiators will be consulting the gov- 
ernments involved during the next few days 
and meet again for the final days of talks on 
Friday. 

By that time, we hope the negotiators will 
have authority to work out a fair com- 
promise. Neither side can expect the other 
to capitulate completely, and each will have 
to make concessions if an agreement is to 
be reached. 

It would be tragic if the progress that has 
already been made toward the promotion of 
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freer trade should now be thwarted by a dis- 
pute in only two categories. 

The reduction and elimination of trade 
barriers would prove a powerful stimulus to 
the U.S. economy, and this nation would be 
one of the major beneficiaries of a Kennedy 
Round agreement. 

A four-year effort of this magnitude and 
importance can simply not be allowed to fail. 
We hope our nation will do its full share to 
make the Kennedy Round a success. 

From the Evening Star, May 17, 1967] 

MILESTONE IN TRADE 


In a world afflicted by old nationalist ten- 
sions, the successful conclusions of the Ken- 
nedy Round is a heartening example of prog- 
ress in international trade. 

We had hoped for a greater reduction in 
tariffs. Under the Trade Expansion Act 
pushed through Co: by President Ken- 
nedy in 1962, negotiators were authorized to 
seek a 50 percent cut in exchange for equiva- 
lent concessions abroad. The compromise re- 
sult was about a 33 percent average cut in 
world industrial tariffs. 

But this is still a long step. As a nation 
exporting far more than we import, the 
United States will find reductions opening 
up many new markets abroad while stimu- 
lating employment at home, 

There is also an important foreign aid as- 
pect to the package. The have“ nations, led 
by a 40 percent contribution on our part, 
will furnish 4.5 million tons of food annually 
to less developed nations. 

Two important battles remain. The grain 
and chemical agreements must be handled 
by separate treaties requiring approval of 
Congress, unlike the rest of the Kennedy 
Round products. Already protectionist lob- 
bies are busy trying to round up votes to 
defend the present high tariff on certain im- 
ported chemicals, a relic of post-World War I 
days to protect domestic industry against 
German products. Some wheat producing in- 
terests also are disturbed about their access 
to Common Market buyers. 

But we think that in the long run the 
American economy has the resourcefulness 
to compete successfully on world markets. 
We now export $2 billion worth of chemicals, 
for example, three times as much as we 
import. It would be foolish indeed to jeopard- 
ize this favorable balance by special interest 
legislation for one segment of the market. 

Since the old Smoot-Hawley Act of 1930, 
when tariffs reached an average of 60 percent 
on imports, the historic process has seen 
duties lowered to an average of 11 percent. 
Simultaneously our exports have steadily 
risen, along with the total volume of world 
trade. The Kennedy Round's achievements 
are another milestone in a movement with 
benignant and productive results for all hu- 
manity. 


{From the Chicago Sun-Times, May 17, 1967] 
Worip TRADE HELPS CHICAGO 


Since the end of World War II the United 
States and 52 other nations have held five 
bargaining sessions to lower tariff structures 
with the aim of increasing world trade. The 
sixth session, called the “Kennedy Round,” 
has now been concluded. Out of it has come 
tariff reductions that are the largest ever. 

A program of liberalized trade in agri- 
culture has been agreed upon, and a system 
has been set up to extend food aid to hungry 
nations, which will take much of that bur- 
den from the United States. Under the new 
food aid program, the European Common 
Market will supply about 22 percent of the 
food needs to the hungry nations. The re- 
sultant loss to American farmers would be 
made up in expanded trade to West European 
nations. 

The long-term program of cutting tariffs 
has contributed to a steady increase in world 
trade. In the past eight years the dollar vol- 
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ume of international trade has doubled, to 
$200 billion a year. 

The conclusion of the Kennedy Round 
should bring even more benefits, although 
not all U.S. businesses are happy with the 
new tariffs. The U.S. chemical industry, for 
one, is deeply disturbed. U.S. exports of 
chemicals amount to about $2 billion an- 
nually, three times as much as is imported. 
Some chemical industry spokesmen feel their 
industry will be gravely hurt if tariffs are 
lowered. The disagreement grows out of a 
protective tariff system set up for U.S, chem- 
icals made from coal tar (dyestuffs and other 
chemicals) that dates back more than 40 
years. U.S. officials at the Kennedy Round 
felt that if these protective tariffs for chemi- 
cals (which have been bitterly resented by 
Europe) were not lowered the entire Ken- 
nedy Round talks would have collapsed. 
Moreover, they argued that in the long term 
the U.S. chemical industry will not suffer 
unduly. 

The successful conclusion of the Kennedy 
Round talks on tariff reductions promises a 
further expansion of world trade and in- 
creasing prosperity for major export-import 
centers, such as Chicago and Illinois. It fol- 
lows, also, that when nations are able to 
trade freely with mutual profit, that the 
foundations of understanding and peace are 
made that much firmer. The Kennedy Round 
talks should contribute to that goal. 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, May 17, 
1967] 
BUSINESSMEN HERE ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT 
TarirF-CUTTING PACT 


(By Curt Matthews) 


Industry here had a $500,000,000 stake in 
the success of the tariff-cutting pact an- 
nounced yesterday. 

That's the estimated value of exports and 
foreign business done by firms in this area. 

With the exception of the chemical in- 
dustry, businessmen here familiar with the 
lengthy negotiations concluded this week in 
Geneva, Switzerland, were generally enthus- 
iastic about the steps taken to reduce the 
artificial price barriers between the United 
States, the European Common Market Coun- 
tries, Japan, and the United Kingdom. 

Two key points in the agreement reached 
in the “Kennedy Round” tariff negotiations 
that will directly touch many St. Louis busi- 
nesses are the proposed reductions on indus- 
trial items averaging 33 to 35 per cent and 
the proposed 50 per cent cut in chemical 
tariffs. 

ADVANTAGES CITED 

Charles Dill, international manager for 
Emerson Electric Co. in St. Louis, says he 
expects the agreement to be particularly ad- 
vantageous to several divisions of the com- 
pany that are already functioning in over- 
seas markets. 

“A reduction in tariffs will give Ridge Tool 
Co. a more competitive position in Europe 
and will also help the other divisions follow 
domestic purchasers into overseas markets,” 
Dill observed. 

On the latter point he explained that in 
some cases the company has been at a dis- 
advantage in overseas markets because equip- 
ment buyers prefer to buy from firms that 
can economically supply and service com- 
plex electronic and control equipment. 

“Under the present tariffs, we could some- 
times meet foreign competition on the 
equipment but not on the servicing of it,” 
Dill explained. 

Other Emerson divisions that are expected 
to do well under the new trade agreements 
are Brooks Instrument, U.S. Electrical Motors 
and the White Rogers division, a manufac- 
turer of automatic heating system controls. 

IMPROVED PRESTIGE 


One of the most enthusiastic indorsements 
of the action this week in Geneva came from 
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Joel G. Roldan, president of the import- 
export firm, Roldan Products Inc., Clayton. 
“The success of the tariff negotiations not 
only to world trade but to the image of this 
country was terribly important,” says Roldan 
who returned only last week from Europe. 

Roldan viewed the agreements as the most 
significant international economic develop- 
ment since the formation of the European 
Economic Community—the Common Market. 
He said the impact of the Kennedy Round 
could conceivably have even more far-reach- 
ing effects since it involved nations on both 
sides of the world and not just in one geo- 
graphic area. 

“The Common Market has proven what a 
stimulus to international trade the elimina- 
tion of tariff barriers can be,” Roldan said. 
“No one can dispute what a success the Com- 
mon Market has been.“ 


FEW CONSUMER GOODS 


Roldan said he did not expect to see a dra- 
matic influx of consumer items into the 
United States from foreign countries as a re- 
sult of the tariff agreements. He predicted a 
more significant impact at the industrial 
level. 

“Consumers may begin to see the prices 
@ little lower on some items but generally the 
tariff cuts will be implemented gradually with 
no dramatic price changes in any of the 
countries involved,” Roldan said. 

One source reporting on the consumer 
gains as a result of the tariff cuts predicted 
that the cost of a $1700 foreign car would 
be cut approximately $55 and that the $25 
duty on a $100 foreign-made camera might 
be cut in half eventually. 

Although the chemical industry shouted 
foul when the tariff agreements were an- 
nounced, one local businessman familiar with 
the export trade and the chemical industry 
said that “the chemical industry in this 
country has for years been protected by out- 
rageously high tariffs.” 

He said that the United States negotiators 
had to make considerable concessions in the 
chemical tariffs to keep the talks from fail- 
ure. 

“It would have been a serious blow to 
United States prestige if this country had 
insisted on maintaining the high chemical 
tariffs,” the source pointed out. 


MONSANTO OBJECTS 


At Monsanto Co. in St. Louis, however, the 
position was different. James D. Mahoney, a 
Monsanto vice president and president of 
the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, said “I find it very difficult 
to understand how our negotiators can justi- 
fy U.S. acceptance of the unreciprocal deal 
that has been made in the chemical sector 
of the Kennedy Round.” 

The discontent in the chemical industry 
stems from a proposed two-part agreement 
for major nations to cut chemical tariffs by 
50 per cent while some foreign countries, 
notably those in the European Common 
Market, are being asked to cut their tariffs 
only 20 to 30 per cent. 

The importance of this agreement to Mon- 
santo and other major chemical producers 
is indicated by the firm's 1966 sales figures 
which show that 21 per cent of Monsanto's 
business came from foreign markets. 

“The United States would have been bet- 
ter advised to withdraw all chemical con- 
cessions from the Kennedy Round once it 
became apparent that the European Eco- 
nomic Community had no intention of agree- 
ing to reciprocal bargaining,” Mahoney said. 

FAILURE WAS POSSIBLE 

Observers at the negotiations have re- 
ported that the talks would have failed had 
the negotiators not reached some accord on 
the chemical tariffs. 

Although the economic impact of the tariff 
agreements are expected to dramatically 
change the course of international trade, 
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some St. Louis businessmen feel that the 
psychological impact of the success of the 
Kennedy Round may bring even more im- 
mediate benefits, 

Says Roldan, “Based on my recent trip to 
Europe, I would say that American prestige 
is at the lowest point I have seen it since 
World War Il. We have now demonstrated 
leadership in bringing the world closer to- 
gether. It would have left a very bad taste 
in the mouth of European businessmen if 
the talks had failed.” 

[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
May 17, 1967] 
SUCCESS IN THE KENNEDY ROUND 


International dealings never are easy so it 
is not so unusual that it took the Kennedy 
Round of tariff negotiations at Geneva four 
and a half years to come to a successful con- 
clusion. The wonder is that any significant 
measure of success was achieved at all, 

The task was truly monumental. Combing 
over thousands of world trade items with 53 
countries and seeking reciprocal concessions 
on all of them required hard, dogged labor by 
hundreds of persons bargaining for the best 
interests of their countries, 

Never before was there such an ambitious 
undertaking. The original goal of a 50 percent 
across the board reduction in tariffs was not 
reached, but an average of between 33 and 
35 percent was arrived at, and this brings 
world tariffs on the whole down to a level 
where they should not be a serious impedi- 
ment to the flow of goods, 

Tackling of trade barriers other than tariffs 
will be the next step in a trade liberalizing 
process that began back in the 308. The 
United States can take pride in the leader- 
ship it has given in this process. It has been 
truly said that a new monument has been 
erected to the late President Kennedy who 
initiated this round of negotiations. 


From the Atlanta Constitution, 
May 17, 1967] 
KENNEDY ROUND A Success 


After almost five years of negotiations, the 
Kennedy round of tariff negotiations has 
ended successfully. Some 50 nations have 
agreed to phase down tariffs by an average of 
35 per cent over the next five years. The un- 
derdeveloped countries will get favored treat- 
ment by speeding up the process. 

Itis difficult for the layman to understand 
what the agreement means, It will mean a 
more rapid growth of world trade and permit 
greater exports by the nations in the pact, 
including the United States. Trade in the 
products on which concessions have been 
made amounts to about $40 billion. 

Final agreement was reached about 24 
hours past the deadline which had been set 
for Sunday night. Failure to reach agree- 
ment on chemicals and agricultural products 
threatened to wreck the talks but in these 
fields compromises were reached. 

This is the sixth round of such tariff re- 
ductions. If put into effect, future negotia- 
tions may not be necessary. Tariffs between 
the industrial countries will be quite low on 
the vast majority of products and thus not a 
major factor in the flow of trade. 

The agreement grew out of a realization 
that tariff walls restrict trade and common 
prosperity between trading nations. This 
round of tariff agreements actually had its 
beginning in the depression-ridden days of 
the 1930s. Here, with the view that imports 
were prolonging the depression, restrictions 
against foreign goods were so steep that im- 
ports became almost impossible. This, in 
turn, brought on tariff walls by other coun- 
tries, virtually freezing world trade. 

Secretary of State Hull in the Roosevelt 
administration finally realized that trade 
barriers were hindering rather than helping 
economic recovery in the great depression. 
He initiated the reciprocal trade treaties 
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which finally led to a steady growth in trade. 
This was followed by increasing liberaliza- 
tion in the years following World War II 
which saw an annual growth since 1955 in 
world trade of more than 7 per cent. 

Certain industries are bound to fight lib- 
eralization of tariff and instead seek rigid 
quotas. We already have seen efforts in this 
direction in steel, textiles and certain agri- 
cultural items such as dairy products. We 
must remember that such action could lead 
to reciprocal restrictions on categories of U.S. 
goods that are in export demand. This would 
be especially true of the trade groupings such 
as the Common Market. 

When implemented, the treaty is bound to 
lead to great strides in foreign trade. It will 
mean a much higher volume of exports by 
the United States and an unknown volume of 
imports. Best of all, it will prevent exces- 
sive protectionism among the free nations 
and promote development of markets not 
now available in the developing countries. 


From the Milwaukee Journal, May 16, 1967] 


KENNEDY ROUND Success; BIGGEST TARIFF 
CUTS EVER 


Nearly four years of haggling and bargain- 
ing in Geneva, Switzerland, has produced the 
biggest trade liberalization in history. Some 
60,000 items and more than $50 billion worth 
of global commerce are involved. 

This is the essential significance of what 
representatives of more than 50 nations have 
just achieved at the so-called Kennedy round 
of tariff negotiations. Their work stands as 
one of the genuine milestones in interna- 
tional compromise and co-operation. 

Slashing tariffs is no easy task for any 
nation. Powerful domestic interests, sheltered 
by walls of protection, stubbornly resist. The 
process is politically treacherous. Yet the 
world has learned through bitter experience 
that trade barriers while they may coddle 
domestic industry temporarily, can stifle long 
term growth, impede global commerce, eyen 
peril understanding among nations, Tariff 
cutting, therefore, has been a central policy 
objective of United States administrations 
since the dark days of the depression. This 
is not only because it offers economic benefit, 
but because it holds the promise of greater 
interdependence and understanding among 
nations. 

There have been five previous tariff cutting 
sessions since World War II. Partly as a 
result, world trade has grown spectacularly. 
It is now valued at $200 billion a year—double 
what it was only eight years ago. 

The Kennedy round tops all previous ef- 
forts. The average cut in industrial tariffs 
over the next five years will be 30%, com- 
pared with the 9% average reduction 
achieved in the last Geneva session. Also, for 
the first time, knotty agricultural problems 
were tackled and the first multilateral com- 
mitment has been undertaken by rich na- 
tions to help feed poor countries. 

The Kennedy round agreements will have 
vast implications for the United States. For 
the American consumer they will ultimately 
mean lower prices for such foreign products 
as cars, fishing reels, cameras, and a far wider 
choice of commodities at competitive prices. 
The American businessman will have easier 
access to foreign markets but will also face 
stiffer competition at home since overseas 
producers will also have greater access to 
our markets, The American farmer has a tre- 
mendous stake, since one out of seven farm 
workers produces for export. 

The most far reaching effect should be to 
bind the free world, particularly the Atlantic 
community nations, in a closer mutuality of 
economic interests. This should compel lead- 
ers to seek similar co-operation in other 
problem areas—the needed overhaul of the 
international monetary system and more 
effective multilateral assistance programs for 
the underdeveloped world. 

When the late President Kennedy in 1962 
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set in motion the events leading to the Ken- 
nedy round, he captured the underlying 
meaning of what has now happened in 
Geneva with these sentiments: “We will 
prove to the world that we believe in peace- 
fully ‘tearing down walls’ instead of arbi- 
trarily building them. In answer to those who 
say to the world’s poorer countries that eco- 
nomic progress and freedom are no longer 
compatible, we will have our greatest oppor- 
tunity since the Marshall plan to demon- 
strate the vitality of free choice, that the 
economics of free choice provide far greater 
benefits than the economics of coercion.” 


[From the News American, May 19, 1967] 
A LOWERING OF FENCES 


As all dramatic cliff-hangers should, the 
Kennedy Round of trade talks in Geneva 
ended finally with a last-minute triumph. 
In essence, the historic agreement reached 
by some 50 nations was the victory of an 
ideal over their selfish interests. That ideal 
was for a far-reaching new show of coopera- 
tion among the non-Communist nations of 
the world. It was an ideal envisaged in 1962 
by former President Kennedy, whose impetus 
spurred the beginning of the talks and after 
whom they were named. And it was this 
ideal that kept the talks going through four 
years of discouragement over seemingly in- 
surmountable conflicts. 

This is not to underestimate the im- 
portance the pact will have in the inter- 
national business world. After all, approxi- 
mately 80 percent of all trade is involved 
in the deal to cut tariffs by approximately a 
third. This will mean little in the way of 
financial saving to consumers, but to deal- 
ers engaged in volume transactions the im- 
plications are great. 

The new trade accord will not be re- 
ceived with unanimous rejoicing. Some busi- 
nesses will suffer where others benefit. Some 
of the nations unquestionably will discover 
they have made unfavorable compromises 
at Geneva’s incredibly complicated give and 
take. Wherever these things occur, either 
here or abroad, conservative advocates of 
protectionism will raise new howls of pro- 
tests. 

But the important thing is that the Ken- 
nedy Round succeeded in fulfilling its un- 
derlying ideal—the lowering of fences among 
neighbors. Failure would have meant in- 
creased division of the Free World into 
autonomous trading blocs, Rivalries and con- 
cern for petty national protectionism would 
have grown ever more great at a time when 
communism and freedom are facing what 
may be the ultimate showdown in respective 
strength. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, May 22, 1967] 
A WEEK To REMEMBER 
(By Gerald Griffin) 


In the long sweep of western man’s his- 
tory, the past week may find a place of some 
significance. It may be remembered as the 
week in which Western Europe and the 
United States took a step toward the kind 
of expanding, cooperating, outward-looking 
community which men have been talking of 
for generations but, off and on, have de- 
spairéd of seeing. 

One event was the agreement reached at 
Geneva, concluding the Kennedy Round of 
tariff and trade negotiations, to continue 
to broaden trade and commerce through a 
new series of tariff reductions, This must be 
considered a major triumph of perseverence 
in the face of a maze of technical, legal, po- 
litical and traditional difficulties. 

The second action, still in mid-air, so to 
speak, is the question of Great Britain’s ad- 
mission to the European Economic Com- 
munity—the Common Market—as it was 
involved in President de Gaulle’s press 
conference in Paris and in the subsequent 
remarks of other political leaders. De 
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Gaulle made it clear that he still is pained 
when he thinks of all the troubles which 
British membership in the Market would 
cause. He reminded the British of the tough 
obstacles confronting their application. He 
left the way open to discussions and maneu- 
vers which could go on for years. But it has 
taken the British a good many centuries to 
decide that they want to become an integral 
part of Europe, and there now seems to be 
a strong feeling that, even if de Gaulle utters 
a final no within the next several months, 
the currents of history are inevitably taking 
Britain across the English Channel into 
Europe. 

The scope of these developments can be 
realized if we pause a moment to consider 
the consequences if they had not occurred. 
A fiat de Gaulle veto would have set off bit- 
ter reactions, first from the British and then 
from France’s Common Market partners, and 
would have pointed toward a long-term di- 
vision between the “inner six” members of 
the Common Market and the “outer seven” 
members of the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation. 

Worse than that, an acknowledgement of 
failure in the Kennedy Round would have 
headed the western nations, including the 
United States, toward a revival of the tariff 
walls, quotas and other restrictions, center- 
ing on economic nationalism or regionalism, 
which were factors in much of the political 
trouble of past decades. 

We do not know, as noted, whether France 
will allow Britain to enter the Common Mar- 
ket soon, and hence we cannot accurately 
judge the full effect of de Gaulle’s remarks. 
Nor will we know, for some weeks, the de- 
tailed effects of the Geneva trade and tariff 
agreement. But when it is noted that in the 
case of the United States, tariffs on some 
$7.5 billion of exports, and a similar amount 
of imports, will be affected, the magnitude 
of the agreement, and the long-term effects 
it will have, can be visualized. 

Is all this of any practical importance? 
Experience during two decades of rising 
prices suggests that we should not expect to 
see any substantial lowering of retall prices 
because of lower tariffs. But expanding our 
exports—as well as our imports—will be of 
direct importance to our economy and to our 
economic growth. It can be expected to bring 
about changes in markets and competitive 
factors for some American industries, but 
the men who did the bargaining for the 
United States seem confident that the net 
results will be beneficial. 

Beyond this, American policy since the 
end of World War II has consistently sup- 
ported and encouraged a stronger and more 
cooperative Western Europe—more coopera- 
tive politically as well as economically. 
Americans have thought that such a Europe 
could well include Great Britain, when the 
British themselves so decided. 

This should be also a politically more sta- 
ble Europe. A Europe which is organized to 
minimize its ancient rivalries and quarrels, 
and hence to keep under control the condi- 
tions which led to World War I and World 
War II, would be clearly in the interest of the 
United States and world peace. 

More than this, Americans who feel that 
the rich nations must act realistically to help 
the poor nations to lift themselves out of 
their backwardness and poverty see the op- 
portunity for a prosperous, expanding Europe 
and a prosperous, expanding United States 
to work together for the general good. This 
is no mean objective. 


From the Times-Picayune, New Orleans, La., 
May 17, 1967] 
KENNEDY ROUND’S SUCCESSFUL FINALE 
The 53 nations involved in the Kennedy 
Round of tarif negotiations are now heaving 
a sigh of relief and considerable satisfaction 
(and perhaps not a little surprise) at the 
l1lth-hour success of those discussions. As 
deadline after deadline was passed and reset, 
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it seemed as if United States and Common 
Market inability to agree on the final few 
items might destroy the agreements already 
made over the three years of talks. All came 
through, however, and though the success 
is qualified it is nonetheless great. 

The goal was a virtual across-the-board 
cut of 50 per cent in tariffs on items traded 
worldwide at a present rate of $40 billion a 
year. The actual agreement is for an average 
of 33-35 per cent. The impact of this on spe- 
cific industries and countries cannot yet be 
assessed, but it will without doubt promote 
a greater flow of goods to the greater benefit 
of all. 

The non-Communist world is founded on 
commerce and trade. They must move and 
expand or the whole system stagnates. The 
multilateral tariff agreement counters—or at 
least softens—a recent developing trend 
toward protectionism by trading blocs rather 
than by nations. The compromises, therefore, 
are encouraging. 

Our negotiators, led by William Roth, per- 
formed ably, both in defense of U.S. interests 
in the face of a determined assault on the 
U.S. tariff schedule (regarded elsewhere, with 
frequent justification, as unreasonably high) 
and in the service of broader policy—spe- 
cifically the international food aid program, 
of which enough was salvaged to make a 
start. 

One thing the Kennedy Round did not do 
was set up special arrangements for helping 
the underdeveloped nations work their way 
into the richer economic circles. Perhaps this 
can be done better in bilateral agreements 
now that the more complex general agree- 
ment has been worked out. 


[From the New Orleans States-Item, May 17, 
1967] 
TARIFF CUTS PROMISE MORE TRADE 


What’s good for international trade is good 
for the port of New Orleans, generally speak- 
ing, and something good for international 
trade has come out of Geneva this week 
with conclusion of the Kennedy Round of 
tariff-cutting agreements. 

Reductions of imports between the United 
States and fourscore other free nations 
amount to an imposing average of about 
one-third on a flow of goods of current $40 
billion annual volume. 

If successive tariff cuts after World War II 
were responsible for the near quadrupling 
of trade, it is reasonable to believe that the 
new decreases affecting nearly 6,300 indus- 
trial and farm items in world trade should 
provide great stimulus. 

Lowered tariffs, while fostering commerce, 
are expected to step up competition. This is 
usually to the advantage of the ultimate 
consumer who benefits in terms of price, 
quality and utility. 

The American manufacturing communi- 
ty, apprehensive over the possibility of be- 
low-cost selling of foreign made goods on 
the domestic market, should feel its position 
strengthened by that phase of the Geneva 
agreement covering antidumping. 

Otherwise the Kennedy Round, which got 
its name from the Kennedy administration's 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, upped the 
world minimum wheat price to $1.73 a 
bushel—good news to American farmers— 
and set up a cooperative international food 
aid program with a dozen governments as 
donors. 

If there is disappointment that the nego- 
tiations did not secure a full 50 per cent 
cut in tariffs, it should be balanced with 
jubilation that the long-drawn sessions did 
not wind up as an abysmal failure, for that 
was the prospect at several junctures. 


1967 
THE KENNEDY ROUND 


Successful completion of the prolonged 
Kennedy Round of negotiations marks the 
most ambitious effort ever made to release 


[From the Newark Evening News, May 17, 
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international trade from the restraints of 
high tariffs. More far-reaching than any 
achieved by previous trade treaties, this 
week’s agreement by nearly 50 nations of 
the free world reduces tariffs by an average 
of 33 per cent. 

The agreement, which President Johnson 
is expected to sign next month, is indeed a 
monument to the memory of President Ken- 
nedy. It was he who proposed and signed 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 which 
authorized United States participation. 

A principal concession won by this coun- 
try involved the controversial matter of 
farm products, which for the first time were 
included in major tariff-cutting negotiations. 
The increase in the minimum world wheat 
price, for example, will result in larger re- 
turns to exporting nations such as the 
United States, Canada and Argentina. 

On the difficult problem of chemicals, over 
which the negotiations threatened to break 
down, the United States had to make a 
concession. President Johnson’s chief nego- 
tiator, William M. Roth, to whom must go 
credit for rescuing the negotiations for this 
country, ended the impasse over chemicals 
by promising to seek congressional repeal 
of the American Selling Price system of cal- 
culating high protective duties on chemical 
imports. 

Except for the grain and chemical tariff 
reductions, approval by Congress will not 
be required. The grain agreement presum- 
ably will be in a separate treaty to be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for ratification. 

In any tariff-cutting treaty some inevitably 
are injured and from these Congress will 
hear cries of outrage. But on the whole, this 
week's historic agreement eventually will 
mean greatly expanded trade among the 
signatory nations, leading to improved living 
standards for all. 

For American consumers, the tariff agree- 
ment eventually will mean lower prices for 
imported goods ranging from racing cars to 
pate de fois gras. 

Perhaps the final agreement is not quite 
as President Kennedy had pictured it; he 
had envisioned tariff cuts up to 50 per cent 
as authorized in the 1962 trade act. But a 
33 per cent average cut is still a monu- 
mental achievement and a tribute to the 
patience and statesmanship of world “trad- 
ers“ such as Mr. Roth. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, May 
18, 1967] 
HULL TO “KENNEDY ROUND” 
(By Erwin D. Canham) 

I was present in Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull's office in the old museum-piece State, 
War, and Navy Building in 1933 when he 
first announced officially his proposals for a 
reciprocal trade agreement program. And I 
was also at the London Economie Conference 
in July, 1933, when he urged his program on 
the nations. The conference was a fiasco, but 
the Hull idea lived on. 

That was a landmark. Only three years be- 
fore, the United States Congress had re- 
sponded to traditional lobbying pressures and 
enacted an almost prohibitive protective 
tariff. It was one of the tragedies of Herbert 
Hoover's administration, for he understood 
and tried to resist the worst extremes of re- 
strictionism. It deepened the world depres- 
sion. 

But it remained for Cordell Hull, convinced 
that Congress could not free itself from pres- 
sures in tariff to sell President Roose- 
velt and the Congress on the reciprocal trade 
agreement program. By it, under safeguards, 
the executive branch of government was 
given the technical possibility of reducing 
United States tariffs up to 50 percent. 

BENEFITS FELT 

There began slow, sensitive, tough nego- 
tiations, Right up to Monday night in Geneva 
the negotiations have often been just that 
way. But they have resulted in a tremendous 
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liberation of world trade. United States 
tariffs themselves have fallen from an ayer- 
age of 60 percent to an average of 11 percent. 
World trade has grown from $57 billion in 
1948 to over $200 billion in 1966. 

Largely as a result, standards of living have 
steadily mounted in the trading nations. And 
now, following the “Kennedy round” agree- 
ments, tariffs affecting four-fifths of the 
world’s trade will be cut by over one-third. 
This is an almost incredible achievement. It 
is a triumph for broad-based enlightened 
self-interest. 

Certain particular producers in various 
countries, including the United States, will 
struggle to retain their protective barriers. 
Some of them may well deserve protection. 
But the technological advances made in the 
United States keep the American econorny 
mainly in a competitive position. 

HERTER'’S ROLE 


The head of a major camera company told 
me a few years ago that his firm—which 
owns a Japanese affillate—could produce 
lenses more cheaply in Chicago than it could 
in Japan! This was because of technological 
and manpower skills. But there will be vari- 
ous protectionist efforts in the United 
States—in steel, dairy products, chemicals, 
and some other lines. 

Another former American Secretary of 
State deserves great credit for the “Kennedy 
round” success: Christian Herter. This Pari- 
sian-born aristocrat had much in common 
with Cordell Hull, the Tennessee mountain- 
eer. They both had an ideal. It was the ideal 
of old-fashioned liberalism, They believed 
in a free economy. They thought world trade 
was an essentially unifying element. They 
struggled valiantly over many years for their 
principles. 

Mr. Herter's successor and deputy, Willlam 
Matson Roth, also deserves a lion’s share 
of credit. So do the Common Market, Brit- 
ish, and Japanese negotiators, aided crucially 
by Eric Wyndham White, executive head of 
the General Agreement for Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). 

AGREEMENTS MADE 

When the United States set itself up as a 
great common market, without tariffs be- 
tween the 13 original states, it began the 
creation of trade liberalism. British free 
traders in the 19th century, spurred by the 
industrial revolution, pushed around the 
world. Nationalistic fears and prides erupted 
after World War I. Multiple trade restrictions 
helped produce the great depression. Small 
but inadequate effects followed the Hull ini- 
tiative during the 1930's. 

But as World War II ended, it was seen 
that the flow of world trade was essential to 
the attainment of stability, prosperity, and a 
better life for the large part of humanity 
that was still hungry. Monetary agreements 
were made; GATT brought many tariffs 
down; now the Kennedy round” carries the 
job a long way forward. 

These are great and unifying forces. They 
draw together the trading nations, the de- 
veloping nations, and even the Communist 
nations, for several Eastern European states 
are eager participants. 

The world political outlook is not espe- 
cially rosy. The military outlook is grim. 
But in the vital economic arena there is more 
hope than ever. 


From the Boston Herald, May 17, 1967} 
KENNEDY ROUND A SUCCESS 

Precise terms of the agreement reached in 
the Kennedy Round of tariff negotiations 
will not be known until next month, but the 
outcome bears all the earmarks of success. 
International trade should be liberalized as 
never before. 

The four years of negotiations did not 
achieve the original goal of a general 50 per 
cent tariff cut on all industrial goods. But 
the reductions will average about 33 per cent, 
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an impressive level, especially when one con- 
siders the four-fifths of the world's trade 
is involved. 

What does it all mean? It means that world 
economic activity should increase signifi- 
cantly. Trade has to be a two-way street. By 
lowering their tariff barriers, the 50 nations 
that are parties to GATT (General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade) will be better 
able both to sell to and to buy from each 
other. For the United States, as for other 
nations, export markets should grow. This 
should lead to industrial expansion und 
more jobs. For the consumer, the agree- 
ment stands to result in lower prices on many 
imported goods. 

The essential result, then, should be a 
more prosperous, more stable world with a 
higher standard of living. In other words, a 
more peaceful world. The saying that na- 
tions that trade do not fight has become 
a cliche, but it contains considerable truth. 
The cause of peace should also be furthered 
by the GATT program of food aid to hungry 
nations. The U.S. insisted on, and got, agree- 
ment from other nations to assume a larger 
share of the burden of such aid, though the 
U.S. still will be contributing 42 per cent. 
The multi-lateral approach to such aid is 
good. 

There is no reason why President Johnson 
should not sign the agreement and presum- 
ably he will do so. Congress need not approve 
the settlement, save for one subsidiary pack- 
age. This involves the so-called American 
Selling Price (ASP), a system introduced 
after World War I to inflate artificially the 
duty collected on imports of certain chem- 
icals in order to protect U.S. manufacturers. 
Part of the GATT community’s tariff cut is 
conditional on the repeal of ASP. Congress 
may not want to go this far, but it ought to 
accept a liberal reduction of it. The Kennedy 
Round’s outcome shows the world’s mood 
is one of co-operation and trade liberaliza- 
tion. It would be a jarring note, damag- 
ing to world psychology, if the U.S. should 
insist on clinging to protectionism in this 
area, 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
May 18, 1967] 


WORLDWIDE TRADE VICTORY 


Success of the “Kennedy round” negotia- 
tions on the broadening and freeing of world 
trade is almost certainly the single greatest 
commercial achievement in history. But, 
equally important, it is magnificent proof of 
today’s ability to achieve great international 
progress through peaceful negotiation. 

The bare figures are immensely impressive. 
Fifty-three of the world’s most important 
trading nations were involved (the only 
major holdouts being the Soviet Union and 
Communist China). Cuts in tariffs and other 
trade restrictions will come to some 30 per- 
cent. Four-fifths of world trade is in some 
way affected. It is reckoned that some 60,000 
different kinds of goods are involved. 

Of particular significance is the fact that 
the agreements cross all continental, racial, 
political, and ideological borders. Although 
Russia and China did not participate, such 
Communist lands as Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
and Yugoslavia were among the contracting 
parties, while Poland took part under special 
arrangement. Many of the new nations of 
Africa are full-fledged participants, as are 
such populous Asian lands as India, Pakis- 
tan, Indonesia, and Japan. In short, this is 
a world-girdling victory for tnat freer trade 
which draws men everywhere together in 
mutual interest. 

True, there is general agreement that this 
four-year achievement does less for the 
underdeveloped parts of the earth than for 
the more advanced. This is owing less to a 
lack of interest in the former's problems than 
to the facts that their economic problems are 
less well understood and that the negotiators 
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found it difficult to set up trade regulations 
on tropical products. 

Now, however, that the principle of world- 
wide trade encouragement has been so firmly 
recognized, it would be surprising if the less 
developed nations were not able to take in- 
creasing advantage of the broadened oppor- 
tunities now emerging. 

There could have been few better times for 
such an agreement. It comes at a moment 
when many nations, above all in Western 
Europe, are reviewing their relationship to 
the United States. This accord will help ease 
this reexamination and reaffirm faith in a 
common future above and beyond national 
boundaries. 


From the Boston Globe, May 17, 1987 
Firty Open Doors 


When President Kennedy asked Congress 
for authority to negotiate new trade agree- 
ments with the Common Market and other 
members of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) five years ago, he de- 
clared that such negotiations “could well af- 
fect the unity of the West, the course of 
the Cold War and the growth of our nation 
for a generation or more to come.” 

Now that the Kennedy round has been suc- 
cessfully concluded there is no reason to 
modify that judgment. 

The enormously complicated package of 
trade agreements that was finally put to- 
gether in Geneva Monday night fell some- 
what short of the 50 per cent slice in duties 
that was technically possible. But it was far 
and away the most sweeping trade liberali- 
zation program ever attempted, and its im- 
pact will be enormous. 

Nearly 50 countries, controlling 80 per 
cent of the world’s trade, agreed to reduce 
tariff barriers by an average of one-third. 
These cuts affect commodities in which world 
trade now runs to $40 billion a year. In addi- 
tion the negotiators reduced certain non- 
tariff obstacles to agricultural trade and es- 
tablished a joint program for helping food- 
short nations. 

Almost all observers are agreed that a 
collapse of the Geneva negotiations would 
have meant a revival of isolationism and 
protectionism. Americans who remember the 
Smoot-Hawley era, when tariffs soared to 60 
per cent of import values and trade virtually 
came to a halt, want no repetition of that 
kind of folly. It has taken up thirty years to 
work our trade doors open again. 

The Kennedy round is a culmination of 
the long come-back effort begun by Cordell 
Hull and Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1934 and 
given new life by the Truman administra- 
tion’s sponsorship of GATT fifteen years 
later. It was President Kennedy’s hope to 
assure a final leap that would fix the free 
world on a liberal economic course. And with 
dedicated help of the late chief trade ne- 
gotiator, Christian A. Herter, and his hard- 
working successor, William M. Roth, the 
gamble has paid off. 

Not that the trade liberalization job is 
over. It will take weeks to tie up the loose 
ends of the Kennedy round. And we have 
still ahead of us the task of providing prefer- 
ential trade terms for the struggling under- 
developed countries. But the big decision has 
been made, 

After Geneva the trade doors will stay open 
for our time. 


APPOINTMENT OF A SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Small Business Com- 
mittee, I am pleased to note the an- 
nouncement in this morning’s newspa- 
pers that the President will nominate 
Alexander B. Trowbridge as Secretary of 
Commerce. 
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Following the resignation of Secretary 
Connor on January 18, this position be- 
came vacant and the duties of the office 
were discharged by Mr. Trowbridge as 
Acting Secretary. 

The Committee on Small Business has 
been emphasizing for some years now 
the urgent national and business neces- 
sities of a stronger export effort. Our in- 
ternational accounts have been in deficit 
since 1958, while imports rose twice as 
fast as exports for the past 2 years, send- 
ing our trade surplus to the lowest point 
since 1959. Yet, the country exports only 
about 4 percent of its gross national 
product, a far lower proportion than 
other industrialized Atlantic nations. Of 
special concern to our committee is the 
estimate that only 13,000 U.S. firms par- 
ticipate in exports out of the 290,000 
manufacturers and 242 million commer- 
cial farmers and agricultural processing 
organizations. 

This year, our committee has sched- 
uled a series of hearings in the principal 
seaports across the country to look into 
these problems and to assess the export 
potentials and problems in regional 
products. 

The first of these sessions was held in 
Portland, Oreg., during the past week- 
end, May 19 and 20. At that time, the 
regional chairman, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], expressed the in- 
terest of the committee in the immediate 
appointment of a Secretary of Com- 
merce. I understand that Senator Morse 
conducted these hearings in a very adept 
manner and that the committee’s newest 
member, the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. HATFIELD], made many fine 
contributions to the proceedings. 

As chairman, I am requesting Senator 
Morse to prepare an interim report to 
the Senate on matters which require pri- 
ority consideration in order to improve 
the Nation's exports programs. 

However, I am particularly gratified at 
President Johnson's response in the mat- 
ter of the Commerce Department ap- 
pointment. Having a full-time Secretary 
to give direction to the Department’s 
policies and activities in promoting ex- 
ports will be of benefit to all the Nation’s 
businesses. 

As the hearings proceed, our commit- 
tee will likewise be pleased to make avail- 
able its suggestions and recommenda- 
tions for the benefit of our export trade 
and the fuller participation by our Na- 
tion’s small and independent businesses. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished chairman of the Small 
Business Committee, the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], regarding the 
announcement of the nomination by the 
President of Mr. Trowbridge as Secre- 
tary of Commerce. I would also like to 
thank the chairman for his kind com- 
ments on the conduct of the committee's 
hearings in Portland. 

It was my privilege to act as chairman 
of the opening sessions of our commit- 
tee’s series of regional export expansion 
hearings on May 19 and 20. At that time, 
I expressed the committee’s interest and 
my interest in the appointment of a Sec- 
retary of Commerce without delay, in 
order to give direction to the Nation’s ac- 
tivities in the export field. 
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It is, of course, gratifying to see such a 
prompt. response. I commend President 
Johnson for this action to provide the 
country with a Secretary of Commerce 
with full authority to go ahead in this 
vital field. Secretary Trowbridge ap- 
peared before our committee earlier this 
year, and was impressive in his recogni- 
tion of this and other areas as areas of 
opportunity for the Nation’s smaller 
businesses. 

As Senator SmatuHers has pointed out, 
there are estimated to be only 13,000 
U.S. businesses exporting out of a total 
of 290,000 manufacturers and many 
thousands of agricultural processing and 
marketing organizations in this country. 
It has been the committee’s view that 
the Nation has just scratched the surface 
in developing its potentialities for inter- 
national trade. 

This is particularly true in the Pacific 
Basin, where an increasing majority of 
world population is concentrated. 

I welcome the opportunity to prepare 
an interim report on the matters which 
the Portland hearing indicates should be 
considered on a priority basis. It is my 
initial impression that there is a vast po- 
tential for the building of export trade in 
regional products. In the case of the 
Pacific Northwest, there will be symbolic 
as well as tangible value because the 
largest exports are presently wheat and 
other grains, and the largest regional in- 
dustry is in timber products with their 
attendant construction potential. 

We are thus dealing with products re- 
quired by the basic human needs—food 
and shelter. 

On even a more fundamental level, we 
can contribute to this trade our system 
of private enterprise and institutions, 
which have proved themselves in this 
country, and should likewise be capable 
elsewhere of freeing and organizing 
significant energies in the accomplish- 
ment of the economic goals our overseas 
friends set for themselves. 

Our Nation’s ability to export such 
products and ideas, along with the mes- 
sage of our interest in the economics of 
our trading partners as well as our own, 
can undoubtedly have an important im- 
pact on the course of history in the dec- 
ades ahead. I am proud to have a role 
in the committee’s efforts to further 
these objectives. 


SENATOR HRUSKA AFFIRMS 
CONSTITUTIONAL DUTY 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, James 
J. Kilpatrick’s column published in the 
Washington Star on May 16, 1967, de- 
serves the attention of the Senate. It is 
an excellent analysis of a speech which 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska] made recently concerning 
the call for a constitutional convention 
on the issue of the apportionment of 
State legislatures. 

Mr. Kilpatrick concurs in Senator 
HRuska's reading of the requirements of 
article V of the Constitution which states 
that “the Congress shall call a conven- 
tion for proposing amendments” upon 
the application of the required number of 
States. He goes on to cover the subject 
point by point, setting out the safeguards 
provided in the amending process. The 
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heart of the matter is brought out in the 
question: 


Why shouldn't the people have the kind 
of Constitution they want? 


The issue is of immediate concern to 
the Senate because 32 States have made 
application for a convention, and more 
are expected to join the ranks in coming 
weeks. As the column points out: 

The question will then be squarely pre- 
sented, to a body of men sworn to uphold 
the Constitution, whether they will, in fact, 
uphold the Constitution. 


In effect, the issue presented will be 
whether we are a government of laws. 
The implications of the answer to that 
question go far beyond the issue of re- 
apportionment. f 

In order that the article might be 
studied by all Senators, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star, 
May 16, 1967] 
CONGRESS “SHALL” CALL A CONVENTION 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


Nebraska's Senator Roman Hruska per- 
formed a notable public service last week in 
his calm and reasoned statement on the fed- 
eral constitutional conventional now in the 
budding stage. His remarks provided an im- 
pressive contrast to the hysterics of Mary- 
land’s Senator Joseph Tydings, who has 
come down with the fainting fits at the awful 
thought of the people exercising their sov- 
ereign power. 

Article V of the U.S. Constitution, as many 
persons recently have discovered, contains a 
clear and explicit provision. Upon the appli- 
cations of two-thirds of the states, acting 
through their legislatures, “the Congress 
shall call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments.” 

That word, “shall,” cannot be misunder- 
stood, In the same imperative sense, it ap- 
pears at least 155 times in the body of the 
original Constitution. The founding fathers 
had their ambiguous moments, but they 
drew a fine line between “shall” and “may.” 
Here the plain commandment is that when 
a certain requirement is met, the Congress 
“shall call.” The requirement is that two- 
thirds of the states shall have applied, 
through their legislatures, for a convention. 
There are 50 states. Two-thirds of 50 is 34. 
By a new and definitive count, 32 states now 
have made such application. Hruska expects 
two more to apply within the next few weeks. 

The question will then be squarely pre- 
sented, to a body of men sworn to uphold the 
Constitution, whether they will, in fact, up- 
hold the Constitution. Hruska may be in 
error when he argues that the congressional 
duty imposed by Article V is essentially min- 
isterial, and not legislative, for an act or 
resolution setting up a constitutional con- 
vention would have to create some machinery 
never before devised. Even so, it cannot be 
assumed that the Constitution, which is the 
supreme law of the land, contains an unen- 
forceable commandment. If Tydings is 
shocked by the prospect of a convention, he 
ought to ponder the far more shocking 
thought that Congress would place its will 
above the Constitution. 

The proposed convention would be sum- 
moned primarily for the purpose of submit- 
ting an amendment to modify the Supreme 
Court's absolutist mandate for the com- 
position of state legislatures. The idea is to 
amend the Constitution so as to permit the 
people within each state, if they choose, to 
provide for representation in one chamber 
of their legislature on a basis other than pop- 
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ulation. Could the Congress, by the terms of 
a calling resolution, limit a convention to this 
single purpose? Perhaps so. More probably 
not, But the question is immaterial—for no 
proposal advanced by such a convention 
could become part of the Constitution until 
the proposals were ratified by three-fourths 
of the states. 

As Hruska emphasized, this is the very 
heart of the matter. Why shouldn’t the peo- 
ple have the kind of Constitution they want? 
The question answers itself, but Tydings will 
not listen to the answer. The people, he says, 
already have made it clear that they do not 
want the proposed revision of the rule of one- 
man, one-vote. 

And how does the senator know this? Why, 
sir, he deduces this from the fact that efforts 
to obtain such a resolution in the Congress 
twice have failed to gain the required two- 
thirds vote in the Senate. In his view, sen- 
ators somehow represent people; state legis- 
latures do not. It is a nice conceit, 

Tydings also complains that most of the 
$2 legislatures that have applied for a con- 
vention were mere “rotten borough legisla- 
tures, seeking to ratify their own illegality.” 
The objection has not merit. If the resolu- 
tion of a state legislature under Article V, 
asking for a convention, is illegal, then it 
would appear that a state's resolution under 
Article V, ratifying a proposed amendment, 
must be equally invalid. Ten of the 11 con- 
stitutional amendments ratified since 1868 
would fall on this contention. 

The Maryland senator objects that some 
of the pending State resolutions, applying for 
a convention, date back to 1964; they are 
thus untimely; and besides, efforts are being 
made in some states to rescind them. 
Hruska’s solid response is that in matters of 
constitutional amendment, a time span of 
seven years has come to be accepted as a 
reasonable period for valid action. The law 
is long established that no state can rescind 
its affirmative act of ratification of an amend- 
ment; by the same rule, it would appear that 
no state could rescind the affirmative act of 
asking that a convention be called. 

What is Tydings afraid of? Suppose a con- 
vention were called, and suppose it adopted 
a dozen resolutions of proposed amend- 
ment—one-man, one-vote; school prayer; 
popular election of the President; four-year 
terms for members of the House. All these 
have support in varying quarters. All that 
would happen would be that the states would 
then vote to ratify the amendments, or to 
reject them. Is there anything wrong in 
that? It is wrong only in the eyes of those 
liberals in the Congress who conceive that 
they themselves, and not the people, some- 
how have become supreme custodians of the 
supreme law of the land. 


A PRESIDENT’S GREAT LEGACY: 
WATER FOR PEACE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
30 years ago a young Congressman, by 
the name of Lyndon B. Johnson, came 
to Washington with a dream in his heart. 
That dream was a dream of adequate 
water supply for the parched and cracked 
land of his native hill country in Texas. 

It was a dream of taming the Peder- 
nales River that he had known since 
infancy; of preventing floods in the 
spring and of storing its precious water 
for the months of droughts that ulti- 
mately followed. 

I know what this dream meant to the 
young Congressman, for his country is 
mine. I know what water means to a 
civilization when there is not enough 
of it. It means life itself. He knew previ- 
ous long years of drought, followed by 
years of rainfall, in his native State. 
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Today, that young Congressman—now 
the President of the United States—still 
holds that dream. Only now it has be- 
come global in scope. And it may well 
be recorded some day as one of his fin- 
est achievements. 

Today, meeting in Washington, are 
delegates from all over the world to an 
International Conference of Water for 
Peace. This morning the President wel- 
comed these delegates—as well as he 
might have—for the idea of the Con- 
ference was his and his alone. 

He told them that by the year 2000, 
the world population will have doubled 
to 6 billion, and the need for water will 
have more than doubled. And yet the 
amount of water available to mankind 
will be the same as it was 2,000 years 
ago. 

The President challenged the dele- 
gates to seek answers to this urgent prob- 
lem. And in response to his own chal- 
lenge he directed the Secretary of State 
to establish a new Office of Water for 
Peace, Its role will be to lead and coor- 
dinate this country’s efforts in the world’s 
water programs. 

The President’s message was one of 
vision, as well as urgency; of hope, as 
well as necessity. It is a major document 
of our time and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the President’s remarks 
into the Recorp in their entirety, 

There being no objection, the Presi- 
dent’s statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

TEXT OF THE REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT 
THE WATER FOR PEACE CONFERENCE 

Distinguished delegates, Members of Con- 
gress, honored guests, ladies and gentlemen; 

This conference has a vital mandate: The 


questions you will consider deal directly with 
the future of life on earth, 

No President has ever welcomed a gather- 
ing with greater expectations, 

I come from land where water is treasure. 

For a good many years, I have done my 
share of agitating to increase the water re- 
sources of my native state. I have known the 
frustrations of this task. A member of the 
Texas legislature once recited some lines on 
this subject: 


“Oh the glamor and the clamor 
That attend affairs of state 
Seem to fascinate the people 
And impress some folks as great. 


But the truth about the matter, 
In the scale of loss and gain: 
Not one inauguration’s worth 
A good, slow two-inch rain!” 


As man faces the next century, one ques- 
tion stands above all others: How well—and 
how long—can the earth sustain its ever- 
growing population? 

As much as anything, water holds the key 
to that question: water to drink; water to 
grow the food we must eat; water to sustain 
industrial growth. 

Today, man is losing his race with the 
growing need for water. 

We face, on a global scale, the plight of 
the Ancient Mariner; 


“Water, water, everywhere— 
Nor any drop to drink,” 


For a planet two-thirds covered with water 
this is a strange shortage. 

There is so much plenty all around us. 

Yet ninety-seven percent of our waters are 
in the oceans—thus far, I hope not for long, 
of little use for drinking or irrigation. 

Another two percent lies frozen in glaciers 
and icecaps. 
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The one percent remaining could meet 
most of man’s needs—if only it were dis- 
tributed when, and where, we need it. 

But today, while millions suffer the ray- 
ages of storms and floods, other millions are 
thirsty. 

While men barely tap the abundance of 
lakes and rivers and streams, other men 
watch their crops shrivel with drought. 

More and more, people dwell in cities, 
where clean water means the difference be- 
tween sickness and health. 

Yet today, forty percent of the world’s 
city dwellers—four out of ten—have no 
water service. 

If this is the problem now, what will the 
future bring? 

By the year 2000, the world’s population 
will have doubled to six billion. Our need 
for water will have more than doubled. 

I call upon this conference to take, as its 
point of perspective, the year 2000. 

e, as you meet here, that you are 
facing the needs of your children and your 
children’s children. Examine what we must 
do to move the world from now until then. 

Ask yourself the big questions: 

How can we engineer our continents and 
direct our great river systems to make use of 
the water resources we now waste? 

How can we tap the vast underground 
waters now undeveloped? 

How can we modify the weather and bet- 
ter distribute the life-giving rain? 

How can we desalt the waters of the ocean 
and fresher brackish waters? 

How can we use our water supplies again 
and again before ylelding them to the sea? 

How can we curb the filth that pollutes 
our streams? 

During the past three years I have pro- 
posed and the Congress has supported pro- 
grams in each and all of these areas—Water 
Management, River Valley Development, De- 
salting, Pollution Control, and Research on 
Weather Modification. But we have barely 
begun. 

And you must consider the most impor- 
tant question of all: How can we awaken the 
world’s people and the world’s leaders to this 
urgent task? 

Even at the risk of being called dreamers, 
you must ask these questions, and seek the 
answers. Unless you do, you will not measure 
the true dimension of mankind’s great need. 
You must chart the specific steps toward a 
more abundant future. 

One step must be this: to quicken the pace 
of science and technology. 

Last week, I signed an Act of Congress to 
make possible a new plant which will more 
than double the world’s present capacity for 
desalting water. 

A decade ago, the best plant design could 
produce only 50,000 gallons per day at a cost 
of five dollars per thousand gallons. 

This new plant, powered by nuclear energy, 
will eventually produce 150 million gallons of 
fresh water per day—at a cost approaching 
20 cents per thousand gallons. That is three 
thousand times as much, at one-twenty-fifth 
the cost! 

But the world needs fresh water at even 
lower costs. 

This is my country’s pledge: to continue 
work in every area which holds promise for 
the world’s water needs. And we pledge to 
share the fruits of this technology with all 
who wish to share. 

American scientists will begin discussions 
next month with India on experimental rain- 
making projects which may hold promise for 
drought-ridden countries all over the world. 

A second need is to train more manpower. 

We must attract the best technicians and 
planners to this life-giving science. And we 
must devise programs to educate all our peo- 
ple in the wiser use of water. 

Third: We need to build better institutions 
for managing water resources, 

This point cannot be over-stressed. We 
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need improved management as much as we 
need new technology. 

We must support the United Nations and 
the international agencies which provide 
world leadership in this field. 

We must develop more effective forms of 
local, national, and regional cooperation, 

For this truth is self-evident: Neither 
water nor weather is a respecter of boundary 
lines. 

Finally, we need to support new programs 
in water resource development. 

Projects of international cooperation must 
be multiplied many times—like those now 
underway in the Mekong and the Indus 
river basins. 

Frankly, I am not satisfied with the prog- 
ress now being made. We are not using all 
the imagination and enterprise that this 
task demands. We need agents who will push 
and prod and shove ahead our international 
efforts. We need planners to help develop 
concrete projects, financial experts who know 
how to interest the world’s lending institu- 
tions, educators to recruit and train skilled 
manpower. 

To set top priority for these endeavors in 
our own government, I have directed the 
Secretary of State to establish a Water for 
Peace Office. Its major role will be to lead 
and coordinate this country’s efforts in the 
world’s water programs 

But we also need to create strong regional 
offices throughout the world to provide 
leadership and stimulate cooperation among 
nations. The United States is prepared to 
join others in establishing a network of re- 
gional Water Resource Centers. We will pro- 
vide our fair share of the expert assistance, 
the supplies and the equipment, and the 
financing. 

We are confident that the United Nations 
and other international organizations repre- 
sented here today can and will play a key role 
in this enterprise. We should seek to put 
the first two centers in operation within 24 
months—to serve as the spur and the goad 
in promoting Water for Peace. 

We have called this conference to learn— 
and to share. 

No group could have a more exciting mis- 
sion. 

You study the life-cycle of our planet. 
You deal with nature’s elements as men 
have always known ‘them: the river, the 
sea, the sun, and the sky. 

Man once looked to these elements and 
found his poetry. Now he must find his pres- 
ervation. 

You will grapple with the political as well 
as the physical problems of mankind. 

For ages past, men have fought over water 
without adding one single drop to the world’s 
supply. 

Now we share the challenge to use water— 
more abundant water—as the enduring ser- 
vant of peace. Let this be your vision during 
the next week—and in the years to come. 

Thank you. 


PROBLEMS OF OLDER AMERICANS 
ARE COMPLEX AND PRESSING— 
SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH 
CITES FINE ARTICLE IN CHRIS- 
TIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, we 
will soon be debating in this body the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1967. I in- 
vite the attention of Senators to a series 
of articles published in the Christian 
Science Monitor on the problems of older 
Americans. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Employment and Retirement Incomes of 
the Special Committee on Aging, I have 
read with interest the first of these 
articles, entitled “How Much an Answer 
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Is Social Security,.“ published in the 
Christian Science Monitor of April 26, 
1967. The comments made by David 
Holmstrom, author of this story, are 
worthy of our consideration. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Recorp for the benefit of Senators 
who may not have seen this article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 
26, 1967] 


How MUCH AN ANSWER Is SOCIAL SECURITY? 


(Nore.—The impact of social security on 
nearly 6 million Americans over 65 has be- 
come a paradox. Like a trickle, it sustains the 
day-to-day necessities of many lonely re- 
tirees but at the same time fails to bring 
“social security.” The remedy is not neces- 
sarily more social security, but a sensitive 
understanding that retirement brings special 
needs. This and two subsequent reports dis- 
cuss those needs.) 


(By David Holmstrom) 


Boston.—On the one hand there are the 
retired Americans who can take care of 
themselves. They have been able to retire 
with investments, private pension plans, and 
savings. They knew social security was wait- 
ing for them, but it would be small. Their re- 
tirement needs do not now depend exclu- 
sively on social security. 

On the other hand there are the millions 
of elderly retirees over 65 who receive an offi- 
cial envelope in the mail on the third day of 
every month. Inside the envelope is their 
only income, a light blue social security check 
from the United States Treasury. 

For most of these elderly citizens the check 
is a hopelessly small amount (averaging $85 
a month) and means another 30 days of lean 
meals, oversleeping, and loneliness. For rea- 
sons of lack of education, social or business 
problems, or excessive medical costs these 
people have no assets or close personal con- 
tacts with anyone else. They dwell in large 
cities in a world of substandard housing and 
second-hand clothes. 

They exist on an average income under 
$2,500 a year from social security, welfare, 
or pensions, Often they are the victims of 
high-pressure salesmen and assorted health 
frauds. There are nearly 6 million of these 
unattached, forgotten people. 

It is no exaggeration to say they are so 
forgotten that it is hard to find them. The 
Office of Economic Opportunity recently an- 
nounced a $1,25 million program called proj- 
ect FIND (for friendless, isolated, needy, dis- 
abled) to help locate the millions and direct 
them to help. 

It is similar in concept to last year’s med- 
icare alert which sought out elderly persons 
to inform them of the benefits available 
under medicare. The National Council on 
Aging will operate FIND. 

In this century the percentage of the 
United States population age 65 or over more 
than doubled (from 4.1 percent in 1900 to 
9.4 percent in 1965) while the number in- 
creased more than sixfold (from 3 million to 
more than 19 million) 

During the next 20 years, the older popu- 
lation is expected to increase about 40 per- 
cent to 25 million. In two states, California 
and New York, the number will grow to more 
than 2 million. In five other states, Florida, 
Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas, the 
number will increase to more than 1 million. 
People over 60 now outnumber teen-agers by 
about 2 million. 

Should President Johnson’s proposed 20 
percent increase in social-security benefits 
become a reality, the additional money in the 
pockets of elderly citizens will make them 
feel less forgotten. 

But even though social-security benefits 
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went up 14.1 percent between 1954 and 1966, 
the cost of living rose 21.9 percent. Increased 
benefits, when provided by the 90th Congress, 
still will not rescue most of these citizens 
from threadbare living. 


PRIVATE PLANS BEGIN 


At the same time social security was de- 
veloping into broader coverage over the years, 
private employers and unions were establish- 
ing private pension plans for workers. In 1935 
only about 1,100 employers had pension plans 
and only about 2.2 million employees were 
covered. Today there are more than 25,000 
plans covering 23 million workers. 

But additional income is not the only an- 
answer to the problems of elderly people. 

“Naturally any amout of money from any 
source will help,” said a social worker in 
Boston. “But in the long run we've got to 
change the notion of our youth-oriented so- 
ciety that it is ‘bad’ to retire, ‘bad’ to be- 
come gray haired and gradually change your 
activities from go-go to relaxed. Most of these 
forgotten people have had their spirits 
atrophied because so few people have cared 
about them.” 

In 1965 the Older Americans Act was 
passed unanimously by Congress and signed 
into law by President Johnson. The bill 
authorized total appropriations of $17.5 
million in fiscal 1966 and 1967 for grants to 
states and to public or private non-profit 
organizations for developing programs to 
help the aged. 

Regional offices were established in Bos- 
ton, New York, Charlottesville, Va.; Atlanta, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Mo.; Dallas, Denver, 
and San Francisco. 

Statistics indicated in 1966 that nearly 
19 million older Americans: 

Had a total income of over $40 billion, 
almost all of which was used for current 
expenditures, 

Spent proportionately more than younger 
people on housing and household operations, 
health care, and food purchased for prepara- 
tion at home. 

Earned the largest single source of their 
income from employment even though fewer 
than one in five are in the labor force. 

Had 35,000 marriages in which the groom, 
the bride or both are 65 or over. 


BETTER HOUSING NEEDED 


2.7 million older people living alone or 
with non-relatives had incomes under $1,500. 

Most older men were married; most older 
women were widows, and there were almost 
twice as many widows as widowers. 

Several years ago a foundation-financed 
study of the quality of housing of persons 
receiving social security showed that: 

45 percent of all older persons living in 
households were classified as being in need 
of better accommodations. 

80 percent were living in houses at least 
80 years old, and 40 percent living in houses 
at least 51 years old. 

Older persons in poorest health occupied 
the poorest housing. 

But statistics are beguiling. Nearly two 
years ago Donald P. Kent, then director of 
the Office of Aging for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, warned of 
playing the “numbers game” with older 
citizens. 

In a keynote address before the National 
Conference of State Executives on Aging in 
Washington, Mr. Kent delivered a speech 
which was made into a pamphlet and is still 
widely circulated. 


CHANGING NATURE 

“Actually we have a process going on— 
people entering the aged category, people 
growing old within it, and people leaving it,” 
said Mr. Kent. “Should we not be more in- 
terested in the flux? 

“(Statistics) obscure the process—the 
changing nature of the population. This, of 
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course, has important implications with re- 
spect to planning health, recreational, and 
other facilities and services, There are cer- 
tain correlatives that follow from our think- 
ing of the aged as a group. One is an em- 
phasis upon a short-term approach rather 
than upon long-range planning, upon pallia- 
tives rather than cures.” 

Mr. Kent quoted Dr. Irving Rosow of 
Western Reserve University: “Problems of 
old age are of two general kinds—those that 
older people actually have and those the ex- 
perts think they have.” 

So little is known about aging that as late 
as 1961 a report on the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging said: “We are in the early 
stages of acquiring knowledge of the effects 
on older persons of change within them- 
selves and in their social and physical en- 
vironment. 

“Since all older people have had the ex- 
perience of being young, and no young per- 
son has ever had the experience of being 
old, there should be more effort to encourage 
young people to understand the problems of 
older people and to develop a concern for 
these problems.” 


ROBERT W. JONES, INDIANA STATE 
SENATOR 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, last Thurs- 
day, news reached my office of the death 
of Indiana State Senator Robert W. 
Jones, of Morristown. A close personal 
friend of mine and a major force in the 
Democratic Party of the State of Indi- 
ana, Bob never turned from his public re- 
sponsibilities. 

The Indianapolis News expressed very 
aptly our sentiments in its editorial col- 
umns on May 19. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this tribute to a fine Hoosier 
be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR ROBERT W. JONES 


Indiana is paying its final respects to a gal- 
lant state legislator. 

The degree of dedication to public service 
displayed by State Sen. Robert W. Jones, D- 
Morristown, who died this week, may not be 
equalled very soon. 

In the early days of the last Legislature, 
Sen. Jones was taken ill and underwent ma- 
jor surgery. His colleagues and constituents 
certainly would have understood if he had 
withdrawn from legislative activity for the 
rest of the session. 

But Sen. Jones took his responsibilities 
more seriously than that. He had his hospital 
room linked to the Senate chamber by tele- 
phone in order to follow the proceedings, and 
he returned to the Senate floor only 22 days 
after surgery against doctors’ advice and re- 
sumed a heavy schedule. 

Close to adjournment, the General As- 
sembly passed a resolution citing Sen, Jones 
for “gallantry and disregard of personal com- 
fort in returning to the Senate after major 
surgery and hospitalization.” 

Sen. Jones must have known the serious- 
ness of his illness. Yet he pursued his obliga- 
tions to those who elected him as if nothing 
had changed. 

By so doing, he has earned himself an hon- 
ored place in Hoosier history and enhanced 
the dignity of public service. 


PACIFIC MIRACLE—ADDRESS BY 
DR. DONALD CHANG 
Mr. FONG. Mr. President, last week on 


May 18, Dr. Donald Chang, minority 
counsel for the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
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committee on Refugees and Escapees, 
gave a speech at the Golden Door Award 
dinner of the American Council for Na- 
tionalities Service. The event was held 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Bilt- 
more, in New York City. 

Dr. Chang has eloquently summed up 
a lesson in living that we in Hawaii 
learned very early in our history, and 
from which the Nation. and the whole 
world might well profit. 

It is a lesson we must all learn if the 
world is to achieve spiritual and physical 
peace, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Dr. Chang’s speech 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pactric MIRACLE 
(Speech by Dr. Donald M. Chang to the 

American Council for Nationalities Service 

Conference, Biltmore Hotel, New York City, 

May 18, 1967) 

Mr. Chairman, Honored Guests, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: I am very privileged to be here 
with you tonight, and I am grateful to Mr. 
Lewis for his generous introduction. 

I feel rather like the cow, who, reading 
a billboard sign describing her milk as pas- 
teurized, homogenized, vitalized, with Vita- 
mins A, B, C and D added,” turned to her 
companion and said, “I feel so inadequate.” 

I am happy to send you the best wishes of 
Senator Fong. I join him and the distin- 
guished members of this organization in 
honoring Mr. Frederick O, Hess tonight. The 
Senator sends his congratulations to Mr. 
Hess, as well as to all the officers and mem- 
bers of the Council for a half century of 
solid achievement, in your humanitarian en- 
deavors in behalf of immigrants who have 
come to this country—all imigrants, regard- 
less of race, nationality, or creed. For all you 
have done and accomplished, I am happy to 
join him in saluting you. 

Tonight I speak to you as one who was 
born and raised in a culture and society 
which are an amalgam of many ancient tra- 
ditions of the Far East and the Pacific. To- 
day, being a “Hawaiian” is more a state of 
mind and a matter of residence, than belong- 
ing to an ethnic category. 

I speak as a beneficiary of the heritage of 
the Spirit of Aloha—a sense of brotherhood, 
of love and affection, distilled from the finest 
traditions of Polynesia and the Orient. 

I speak as one who comes from a mid- 
Pacific archipelago, concordant with the feel- 
ings, desires, and philosophy of the peoples 
of Asia and the lands rimming the Pacific 
Basin. 

I speak as one who is an attache of a dis- 
tinguished United States Senator who repre- 
sents a citizenry as diverse and as harmo- 
niously cosmopolitan as may be found any- 
where on earth. 

And as an attache, I speak as one who has 
been involved in some of the historic legis- 
lative achievements of the 88th and 89th 
Congresses, particularly the Civil Rights Acts 
of 1964 and 1965, and the Immigration Re- 
form Act of 1965. 

In 1959, when Hawaii entered the Union 
as the 50th State, she entered with the most 
polyglot, harmonious population in the 
world. 

To understand completely this miracle, a 
historian need go back only to the 15th 
Century. 

At that time, according to best archeologi- 
cal estimates, there was established in the 
ancient Hawaiian kingdom the city of ref- 
uge—Hawaii’s first institution devoted en- 
tirely to the cause of civil rights. 

The city of refuge, called the pu'u honua, 
was an area established by the ruling king 
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as a sacred temple, or a heiau, whose gods 
protected any person—a defeated warrior or 
commoner who violated a tabu—who sought 
sanctuary from the ruler, At least one of 
these places was to be found on each of the 
islands in the Hawaiian chain. 

All who wished entry into the pu’u honua 
were admitted. Once there, he became ab- 
solved of all punishment. 

Here were individual rights which were 
absolute as against the absolute monarch— 
rights clothed with religious sancity, the 
common law of the land. 

Here, primitively expressed, were embodied 
in a sacred sanctuary the same guarantees 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
so eloquently proclaimed by our Declaration 
of Independence. 

Then, in 1797, Kamehameha the Great, 
who unified the islands under a single king, 
extended the idea of the security of the per- 
son against the absolute ruler to the concept 
that all men are to be protected in their per- 
sons and property against all other men. 

This was made manifest in the Law of the 
Splintered Paddle. While Kamehameha was 
consolidating his rule on the Island of Ha- 
wali, he had engaged in raiding expeditions 
along the Puna coast. During one raid, he 
was set upon by Puna fishermen who were 
defending the village from plunder. 

One fisherman, bolder and stronger than 
the rest, brought his canoe paddle down 
heavily on Kamehameha, splintering the 
weapon, 

When Kamehameha became undisputed 
ruler of the Island, the fisherman was 
brought. before him for sentence, Kame- 
hameha, acknowledging that he, not the 
fisherman, was in the wrong, forgave the 
man and propounded the historic Law of 
the Splintered Paddle. 

He, Kamehameha, would guarantee to all 
his peoples their physical security. Indeed, 
they might lie by the highway and not be 
molested—on pain of death to any who might 
violate the edict. 

Here was a law guaranteeing equal justice 
to all—a law insuring every person the right 
to be secure in his person and his property 
as he travelled the highways and byways, and 
slept on the side of the road. 

In thus acknowledging his sacred respon- 
sibility to protect such human rights in the 
spirit of the ancient religious places of ref- 
uge, Kamehameha promulgated Hawaii's first 
civil rights law. Indeed, the Law of the Splin- 
tered Paddle was the first civil rights law in 
the United States—and we in Hawaii have 
lived under it for more than 165 years—al- 
most as long as the United States has been 
a country. 

From almost the very beginning, then, Ha- 
wall was an extremely tolerant community. 
While adhering to an absolute monarchy, 
there was considerable “give” in the political 
and social structure. 

Upon this simple base has been con- 
structed a civilization that is modern in every 
sense—economically, politically, socially. 

King Kamehameha the Great was born on 
the Big Island of Hawaii—and on the north 
coast, he collected his fleet of a thousand 
boats to conquer the other islands, From 
there he launched a military campaign that 
ultimately resulted in the unification of the 
Islands into a single kingdom. This was in 
1795, seventeen years after Captain Cook first 
saw the Islands, and twelve years after the 
end of the American Revolutionary War. 

During Kamehameha's time, Hawail was 
& provisioning point for ships in the China 
trade; the ships brought modern com- 
merce—and they also brought “civilized” dis- 
eases, deadly to the isolated Hawaiians. The 
native population dropped from 300,000 to 
57,000 in less than 100 years. Never again 
would the native Hawaiian people have ab- 
solute domination over their eight magnifi- 
cent islands. 

As a result of a treaty signed by the Ha- 
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wallan Kingdom and the United States in 
1876 permitting duty-free shipments of sugar 
to the mainland, there was touched off a 
brisk demand for more sugar production and 
for more agricultural laborers to work the 
plantations. 

The Chinese were the first to answer the 
call—they are now less than six per cent of 
the population. A little later came the Por- 
tuguese, with the ukulele, At about the same 
time came the Japanese—now less than a 
third of the population; then the Koreans, 
now less than one per cent of the popula- 
tion. And in the 20th century, the Fili- 
pino, now about ten per cent of the popu- 
lation. 

Now, the Caucasians (or kaoles) number 
about 38 per cent; the cosmopolitan or per- 
sons of mixed races are about one-fifth of 
the population, and about one per cent are 
native Hawaiian. 

But actually, we are one people. We don’t 
merely tolerate unrestrained mingling—we 
wouldn't have it any other way. It wouldn't 
even occur to us to have it any other way. 
Race is almost never used, even casually, to 
describe a person—he may be short, or tall, 
or lean, or fat—but rarely is he considered 
a short, or tall, or lean or fat Japanese, 
Chinese, or Haole. 

This gentle assimilation of many races has 
produced a vigorous people—and one of the 
most advanced societies on the face of the 
earth. 

Hawall's laws on social legislation are so 
far ahead of the rest of the nation, that we 
find ourselves fighting all the time to keep 
newly-enacted laws by the Congress from 
dragging us backward. 

Our highly respected Honolulu chief of 
police, Dan Liu, is of Chinese descent. Many 
police officers themselves are of Oriental, 
or part-Oriental, backgrounds. But I have 
yet to hear an Island resident say that he 
got a ticket from a Chinese, a Japanese, or 
a hapa-Haole (half-white) policeman. He 
says what Americans say everywhere—a 
blankety-blank cop gave me a ticket today. 

In modern Hawaii, we have a community 
in which one is accepted for what he is 
rather than for the slant of his eye, the 
shape of his nose, or the color of his skin. 

How far we have come in establishing 
brotherhood among our citizens, and how 
much the Asian immigrants have contrib- 
uted to this community, is exemplified by 
its elected officials when we became a State. 

In the first State elections in 1959, the 
people elected to the United States House 
of Representatives Daniel K. Inouye, an 
American of Japanese ancestry; to the United 
States Senate, Oren E. Long, an American 
of Caucasian ancestry, and Hiram L. Fong, 
an American of Chinese ancestry; to the gov- 
ernorship, William Quinn, an American of 
Caucasian ancestry; and to the lieutenant 
governorship, James Kealoha, an American 
of Chinese and Hawaiian ancestry. 

That election was described not as a Dem- 
ocratic victory, not as a Republican victory, 
but as a victory for democracy. 

It is evident from my thumbnail sketch 
of Hawaii's history that, like all other 49 
States, Hawaiis population is made up 
largely of immigrants. A great deal has been 
made of the tremendous contributions which 
have been made to America by immigrants 
from such European nations as Britain, 
Germany, France, Scandinavia, and Italy. 
True, on the other hand, nowhere else than 
in Hawaii is there such a clearcut demon- 
stration of the equally significant contri- 
butions which have been made to America 
by persons of Oriental and Pacific back- 
grounds—contributions which have built a 
highly advanced society in Hawaii. 

But none of this would have been possible 
under our old immigration policies, which, 
step by step, had imposed absolute prohibi- 
tions on the entry of—first, Chinese immi- 
grants; second, Japanese immigrants; and 
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finally, all but a trickle of immigrants from 
the so-called Asia-Pacific Triangle. This 
meant that immigration from nations popu- 
lated by more than one-half the people of 
the world would be kept down to the small- 
est possible level. 

Had these immigration restrictions been 
in effect earlier, more than half the people 
who populate Hawaii would have been nearly 
totally excluded. 

The Immigration Reform Act of 1965 for 
the first time gave an even break to the 
people of Asia and the Pacific. 

This eloquently attests to the fact that 
we have—at long last—achieved one of the 
principal avowed purposes of the new law: 
to wipe out all traces of racial discrimina- 
tion from our immigration laws. 

A number of shortcomings, however, still 
exist in our basic immigration law. We were 
well aware of these loopholes when we were 
drafting the reform law in 1965. But we de- 
cided not to push them at that time, be- 
cause we felt that the more basic reforms 
should come first. 

No doubt, these refinements will come 
later. We have already introduced six bills 
to plug these loopholes. 

There are other problems. 

The Congress undoubtedly will be called 
upon to deal with worldwide refugee prob- 
lems which grow more critical by the day— 
in Palestine, in Africa, in Vietnam; and, as a 
result of the upheavals in Communist China, 
there unquestionably will be a big outflow of 
refugees to Hong Kong, and perhaps (as the 
Chinese have done for many thousands of 
years) migrations down the southeast Asia 
peninsula and on down the arc through the 
South Pacific. 

Yes, we will have refugee problems for 
many years to come. 

Finally, several countries have complained 
about the exodus of many of their profes- 
sional and skilled personnel to the United 
States—the so-called “brain drain.” Unques- 
tionably, this is a problem. But what can we 
do about it? America can hardly erect bar- 
riers which conflict with our long-standing 
policy of a free society in which freedom of 
movement is the cornerstone. 

As a nation of immigrants, there is no 
part of our society which has not been re- 
fined by the contributions of peoples coming 
here to make this their home. 

Nowhere is this more dramatically illus- 
trated than in Hawaii, where amalgamation 
has been mainly between East and West— 
producing an unique and unquestionably 
superior society. 

This is the essence of our Union. 

It is its strength. 

The unequalled economic prosperity and 
vigorous culture of our Nation is due to the 
ingenuity, resourcefulness, hard work, and 
high ideals of people of several score nation- 
alities—but all Americans. 

We live in brotherhood. We believe in it. 

And, if we try very hard, we just might 
achieve the righteous society expressed in 
the words of King Kamehameha III 125 years 
ago: Ua mau ka ea o ka aina i ka pono: The 
life of the land is preserved in righteousness. 


OVERZEALOUS ENFORCEMENT OF 
TITLE VI OF CIVIL RIGHTS ACT 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, we 
have observed with a great deal of inter- 
est the administrative changes that have 
taken place recently in the U.S. Office 
of Education, particularly with refer- 
ence to the enforcement officers of title 
VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

Southern school officials, many of 
whom have been ordered about like clerks 
by so-called compliance agents of the 
Office of Education, are hopeful that 
these changes foretell a more reasonable, 
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sensible, and workable approach to the 
difficult and complex problem involving 
desegregation. 

I for one feel that many of the tactics 
of the Office of Education in allegedly 
seeking to secure compliance with title 
VI have been highhanded, arbitrary, 
and capricious. Moreover, many feel as I 
do that the Office of Education and its 
so-called school guidelines far exceed 
the scope and intent of the law. 

Yesterday, I wrote the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare strongly protesting the ad- 
ministration of the guidelines in gen- 
eral, and specifically the coerced pro- 
posed closing of a school—against the 
wishes of the students and parents in- 
volved—in Fulton County, Ga. 

I think the particular case that is out- 
lined in my letter is typical of some of 
the harsh and unnecessary pressures 
that have been brought to bear under the 
guise of title VI. They show that the 
Office of Education has become overzeal- 
ous in attempting to enforce together- 
ness—at any cost. I think the time is 
long overdue to cease and desist. 

I bring my letter to the attention of 
the Senate and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
May 22, 1967. 
Hon. JoHN W. GARDNER, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
jare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I write with reference 
to the impending closing of Bailey-Johnson 
School in Alpharetta, Georgia, as part of 
the “Desegregation Plan” of the Fulton 
County School System for the 1967-68 school 
year. 

My attention was drawn to the matter by 
more than one thousand letters strongly 
protesting the closing of this school. Bailey- 
Johnson is occupied by Negro students choos- 
ing to attend this school under the full and 
free operation of a “Freedom of Choice” 
plan. 

A large part of the letters I have received 
came from parents of students attending 
Bailey-Johnson, They do not want the school 
closed. They see no need to close a relatively 
new, well-equipped, neighborhood school. As 
far as I am able to judge, George Garrison, 
principal of the school, reflects the thinking 
of the students and adult community. In a 
newspaper interview, he stated: 

“They are trying to close our schools, and 
force our children to go where they do not 
want to go.” 

“This closing doesn’t leave us any freedom 
of choice.” 

In spite of the wishes of the parents of 
Bailey-Johnson students, exercising a legal 
and total “freedom of choice,” and the local 
community, Fulton County School Super- 
intendent Paul West declared that the school 
was “ordered” closed by officials of the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

From the information that I have com- 
piled, through both documentary corres- 
pondence and personal contact, there is a 
preponderance of evidence to clearly indicate 
that the closing of Bailey-Johnson School 
was proposed at the express direction and 
high-handed coercion of enforcement agents 
of the Office of Education, operating under 
the guise of Civil Rights Act compliance 
officers, when in fact they have far exceeded 
the scope and intent of the law. 
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I submit that these agents have set them- 
selves up as judges of the educational effec- 
tiveness of school systems. They assumed the 
role of self-appointed judges of what schools 
are deemed standard“ and what schools are 
alleged to be “substandard.” 

According to notes taken on a March 30, 
1967 conference between members of the 
Fulton County Board of Education and offi- 
cers of the Office of Education, David 8. 
Seeley, Assistant Commissioner, Equal Edu- 
cational Opportunities Program, commented: 

“That his office had sometimes run into 
situations where Negro citizens objected to 
the closing of a former Negro school, but 
that he had no doubt that the best thing 
to do from an educational point of view 
would be to eliminate small schools, such 
as Bailey-Johnson High and Elementary 
schools, since they are too small to be eco- 
nomically and educationally effective.” 

I submit that it is beyond the purview of 
the Office of Education to judge the stand- 
ards of local schools and to order their clos- 
ing upon a purported finding of “inferiori- 
ty,” notwithstanding the provisions of Sec- 
tion 181.15 of the so-called School Desegre- 
gation Guidelines, 

Section 401(b) of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 reads as follows: 

“ Desegregation’ means the assignment of 
students to public schools and within such 
schools without regard to their race, color, 
religion, but ‘desegregation’ shall not mean 
the assignment of students to public schools 
in order to overcome racial imbalance.” 

Section 601 of the Act declares: 

“No person in the United States shall, 
on the ground of race, color, or national 
origin, be excluded from participation in, 
be denied the benefits of, or be subjected 
to discrimination under any program or ac- 
tivity receiving Federal assistance.” 

I contend that it is stretching the law 
beyond recognition to deem that either Title 
IV or Title VI authorizes the Office of Educa- 
tion to become a national “Board of Ac- 
creditation” to determine the adequacy or 
standards of local schools. There is no more 
authority for doing this than for the Office 
of Education to determine which faculty 
members are efficient and which are ineffi- 
cient or which textbooks are worthwhile and 
which ones must be thrown out. These are 
purely local matters, and their determina- 
tion transcends the problem of complying 
with the Civil Rights Act of 1964. These mat- 
ters have nothing whatsoever to do with the 
prohibitions against state-action discrim- 
ination as enunciated in the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. 

The Fulton County School System has an 
excellent educational program, and was so 
described in a March 13, 1967 “Summary of 
Findings” filed with the Office of Education 
by a three-man “fact-finding” team sent into 
Fulton County in an alleged attempt to de- 
termine whether the county was complying 
with the law. The agents were: Dr. Hugh 
Brimm, Mr. J. C. James, and Mr. David 
Gerard. Principal Garrison reported that stu- 
dents were herded into a library and lengthily 
cross-examined as to their reason for choos- 
ing to attend Bailey-Johnson and questioned 
about other matters relating to the overall 
school program. (According to the so-called 
guidelines, Section 181.42, the primary re- 
sponsibility for exercising freedom of 
choice” lies with parents. I do not think it is 
intended by the Office of Education that 
teenagers are now to dictate to their parents. 
Moreover, the administration and operation 
of a school system is the responsibility of 
elected or appointed professional school offi- 
cials, and not that of students.) No teachers 
were allowed to be present, and I gather from 
published accounts that not even Principal 
Garrison was permitted to sit in on the ses- 
sion. 

I seriously question the wisdom and pro- 
priety of federal enforcement agents holding 
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clandestine interrogations such as this. Cer- 
tainly, to allow such a procedure as this, and 
to claim authority for “Star Chamber” tactics 
in the Civil Rights Act is an affront to the 
citizens of Fulton County and indeed to the 
Congress. Certainly it goes far beyond the 
boldest intentions of the Congress. 

The Fulton County School System has de- 
clared and demonstrated its intentions of 
complying with Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act. Pursuant to this Act, the School System 
adopted a “free choice” desegregation plan 
and, in the Spring of 1966, Fulton County 
acted to accelerate the schedule by making 
the plan apply to all grades that Fall, when 
the “guidelines” set 1967 as the target date. 
Under the plan, Fulton County parents are 
totally free to choose the school they want 
their children to attend. Contrary to the as- 
sertion of the three-man “fact-finding” team, 
they are free to choose any school—not white 
schools or Negro schools—but just schools. 

Now, the school system is being told that 
the “free choice” plan is no longer applicable 
because it does not work, and that not 
enough parents are exercising free choice” 
the way the Office of Education thinks it 
should be exercised, The reason for stating 
that the “free choice” plan is not working 
is because the results do not comport with 
the ratios and percentages desired by the 
Office of Education. 

I find myself in complete agreement with 
the eloquent language of the dissenting 
opinions in United States, et al v. Jefferson 
County Board of Education, et al., which the 
record shows clearly expresses the intent of 
Congress. Referring to freedom of choice,” 
one dissent said in part: 

“The assertion by the majority that ‘the 
only school desegregation plan that meets 
Constitutional standards is one that works’ 
as interpreted by that opinion, simply means 
that students and parents will not be given 
a free choice if the results envisioned by the 
majority are not actually achieved. There 
must be a mixing of the races according to 
majority philosophy even if such mixing can 
only be achieved under the lash of compul- 
sion.” 

I call attention to Section 181.52 of the 
“guidelines,” which states that no school offi- 
cial may, directly or indirectly, “seek to in- 
fluence any parent, student, or any other 
person involved, in the exercise of a choice, 
or favor or penalize any person because of 
a choice made.” 

I find this particularly applicable to the 
Bailey-Johnson matter, regarding the school 
Officials refraining from trying to exert in- 
fluence and the Office of Education repre- 
sentatives conducting the closed-door ses- 
sion with the children at the school. 

It is my contention that “freedom of 
choice” implies the right to choose any 
school, including the one presently being at- 
tended, as did the parents at Bailey-Johnson. 

No valid reason has been shown for clos- 
ing Bailey-Johnson School. It is clear from 
events which have taken place that the pro- 
posed closing became a part of the system's 
“Desegregation Plan” for 1967-68 because the 
Fulton County School Board was ordered to 
do so by the Office of Education. 

There is in fact no reason to close the 
school and to deny its students the right to 
freely choose what school they want to at- 
tend. 

This action is just another manifesta- 
tion—like the ratios and percentages—of the 
Office of Education’s ill-advised zealousness 
in trying to enforce togetherness, at any cost, 
even when it is against the wishes and best 
interests of that very group meant to be 
protected by anti-discrimination statutes. 
The only conceivable reason the Office of 
Education would have for wanting to close 
Bailey-Johnson would be to achieve some 
sort of racial balance—which is expressly 
forbidden by the Civil Rights Act. 

It is my earnest hope that Bailey-Johnson 
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School will not be closed, and that Office of 
Education pressure to do so will be removed 
from the Fulton County Board of Educa- 
tion. I ask you through your office to see that 
local school systems will not again be sub- 
jected to such coercion and that conscien- 
tious local school administrators will not 
be treated like clerks. 

I have followed with a great deal of in- 
terest the changes in the Office of Education 
relating to the Title VI enforcement divi- 
sion, including the transfer of Dr. Kruger, 
the departure of Mr. Seeley, and the removal 
of these enforcement duties from Mr. Howe’s 
Office. 

I hope that this indicates that in the 
future there will be a more reasonable and 
“tie pe approach to this very difficult prob- 
em. 

Sincerely, 
HERMAN E. TALMADGE. 


PORTUGAL: ITS IMPORTANCE AND 
INFLUENCE 


Mr. MONTOYA. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp an 
article entitled “Portugal: Its Impor- 
tance and Influence,” written on the ba- 
sis of first-hand knowledge by my friend, 
the Reverend Father Joseph F. Thor- 
ning, Ph. D., D.D., the one U.S. honorary 
fellow of the Historical and Geographic 
Institute of Brazil and the first North 
American to be awarded the degree, doc- 
tor of divinity, honoris causa, by the 
Catholic University of Chile, a Pontifi- 
cal institution, 

The article about Portugal was fea- 
tured in a recent issue of World Affairs, 
a national quarterly published in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and the official organ of the 
oldest authentic peace organization in 
the United States, the American Peace 
Society. 

The editorial board of World Affairs, it 
may be mentioned, includes professors 
from Georgetown University, the George 
Washington University, the University 
of Maryland, Howard University, the 
American University, the Johns Hopkins 
University School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies, the Catholic University of 
America, and other leading educational 
centers. 

It is worthy of note that the princi- 
ples and facts outlined by my friend, Dr. 
Thorning, have received ample confirma- 
tion by historical developments in recent 
months. Portugal, more than ever, is a 
vital factor in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. President Americo Thomaz 
and Prime Minister Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar, of Portugal, have shown them- 
selves to be responsible, farsighted 
statesmen and steadfast friends of the 
people and the Government of the United 
States of America. Moreover, the people 
and the Government of the United States 
of Brazil are displaying a favorable atti- 
tude and a deeper understanding of the 
problems and policies of Portugal. This 
represents a valuable contribution to glo- 
bal stability. Soundness in the economic 
order, of course, has been a hallmark of 
Portuguese administration. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PORTUGAL: Irs IMPORTANCE AND INFLUENCE 
(By Joseph F. Thorning) 

At first glance, an article on the impor- 

tance and influence of Portugal may seem 
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almost an impertinence. Population of the 
Portuguese mainland is barely nine and a 
half millions. The country’s resources are 
limited. Although its export of cork amounts 
to one-half of the globe's needs, its value in 
dollars is hardly fabulous. Modest items, such 
as sardines and wine, round out the trade 
picture. Much of the wheat, meat and rice, 
produced in Portugal, is consumed at home. 
Filigree work in silver and gold, embroidered 
table cloths, napkins and handkerchiefs, fine 
porcelain and jewelry, although treasured 
as souvenirs of delightful holidays among 
friendly people, do not sell in quantities suffi- 
cient to make a big dent in the commer- 
cial deficit of almost a quarter of a billion 
dollars. The impact of Portugal and the Por- 
tuguese is not tremendous on the money 
markets of the world. 

Portugal's power today is in the realm of 
the spirit. The people and the government 
are showing a will to victory at home and 
abroad. Domestic development is being 
geared to the preservation and consolidation 
of Portugal’s “pluri-continental” sovereignty 
in Africa and Asia. Challenged by outbreaks 
of terrorism in Angola in 1961, in Guinea in 
1963, and in Mozambique in 1964, largely 
promoted from outside, the Portuguese re- 
mained steadfast, bravely upholding their 
responsibilities for law and order. 

The magnitude of the assault on innocent 
human beings, black and white, in Portu- 
guese Africa is described, objectively and 
circumstantially, in “The Fabric of Terror” 
by Bernardo Teixeira (The Devin-Adair 
Company, New York, 1965). One of those 
who supplied arms to the killers was Ahmed 
Ben Bella of Algeria, lately deposed and now 
recognized by his own countrymen as a tool 
of Soviet China. Another instigator to slaugh- 
ter was Holden Roberto who organized 5,000 
terrorists in the Congo under the benevo- 
lent eyes of Patrice Lumumba, the UN, the 
United States, Soviet and Czech embassies, 
and the Belgian communists whom he had 
first got to know some years before.” The 
words in quotation marks are taken from 
James Burnham's epilogue to Mr. Teixeira’s 
valuable report. Earlier this year, when Por- 
tuguese resistance, both in Angola and Mo- 
zambique, appeared to be successful, Roberto 
openly implored support in arms and mu- 
nitions from Mr. Mao Tse-tung. As a result, 
Holden Roberto is held in disrepute among 
many, but not by all. 

The Portuguese, with characteristic mod- 
eration and measures of conciliation, perhaps 
belatedly, extended citizenship rights with 
slight property and educational qualifica- 
tions to all the people of Angola in the 
autumn of the year (1961), whose spring had 
witnessed the horrible savagery perpetrated 
by Roberto and his “revolutionaries.” Some 
of the soldiers, who had been despatched 
from the homeland to pacify the province, 
were encouraged to settle in the fertile re- 
gions of the south. Grants of land and credits 
were made to others who wished to immi- 
grate. Suitable housing and local industries 
were established. Hundreds of schools, some 
of them under religious auspices, were in- 
augurated in remote rural areas. Health 
centers, including hospitals, maternity and 
child-care homes, clinics and pharmacies 
were multiplied. Metropolitan Portugal paid 
the costs. 

With improved health and educational fa- 
cilities, there has been a notable growth of 
production in the mines and on the farms. 
Among the agricultural products now being 
exported as well as consumed in Angola are 
sugar, coffee, corn, palm oil, sisal and timber. 
Exploration has been stepped up for larger 
deposits of copper, iron, gold, lead, coal and 
petroleum. The industrial diamonds of An- 
gola are in demand on world markets. The 

of minerals from the Congo is by 
way of the Benguela railroad. Private enter- 
prise is beginning to show profits for modest- 
sized manufacturers of bicycles and elec- 
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tronic equipment. Many of these advances, 
in part subsidized or fostered by govern- 
mental action, have been most observable 
in the beautiful port of Luanda on the At- 
lantic Ocean and on the central Angolan 
tableland, blessed with rich soil and an 
abundant rainfall. The past five years have 
been a season of progress, political, social and 
economic, in Angola. More and more, the 
Angolans feel themselves important factors 
in “Portugal Ultra Mar” (“Portugal Beyond 
the Seas“). In fact, as well as in law, they are 
Nationals of Portugal. 

A somewhat parallel development has 
taken place in Mozambique, the huge Portu- 
guese province on the east coast of Africa. 
Prize exhibit in this area is the vast irriga- 
tion system installed by Portugal in the 
valley of the Limpopo River. Here, side by 
side, work families of whites, Negroes and 
mixed bloods, totally aware of their condi- 
tion as human beings, without the slightest 
trace of racial discrimination. A good many 
of the settlers in the Limpopo valley, al- 
though born in Portugal, are employed under 
the direction of skilled Africans, Some of the 
latter, who are well educated and able to 
combine ambition with arduous labors, are 
producing exceptionally rich crops and earn- 
ing better profits than their white confréres. 
This was the report of an United Press In- 
ternational correspondent, Ivan Zverina, 
from Lourenço Marques, Mozambique, April 
18, 1965. He estimated the annual income of 
land owners in the Limpopo area to be the 
equivalent of from $3,000 to $5,000. “In 
Africa,” he added, “this is a respectable sum.” 

Inter-racial marriages, it may be noted, are 
common in Portuguese Africa. Wives, hus- 
bands and children of such unions are re- 
spected by their neighbors, whether white or 
colored. Positions in the community are de- 
termined, not by race, but by character, cul- 
ture, skills and devotion to duty. Men, women 
and children who make their living on farms 
tend to see each other as equal, provided 
each person puts forth his or her best efforts 
in common tasks. Since numerous members 
of Portuguese families in Angola and Mozam- 
bique have been born in Africa, they find no 
reason not to accept as brothers those who 
have homes on the same continent. A ma- 
jority of those who have immigrated in re- 
cent years realize that, even in the mother 
country, “Africa begins at the Pyrenees.” 
Color was never a bar to high office in Portu- 
gal. Indeed, any attitude of assumed su- 
periority on the basis of race would be a 
handicap anywhere in the Portuguese world. 
No doubt, as in other nations, there may 
be, among some individuals, some secret 
prejudice. It cannot be manifested, publicly. 

Some critics of Portuguese policies in Africa 
have attempted to link Portugal with racial 
tensions in South Africa and Rhodesia. De- 
spite cordial diplomatic relations among the 
three governments, Lisbon officials, consist- 
ently, have made clear their disinclination to 
be associated, either directly or indirectly, 
with Apartheid in South Africa. Such a sys- 
tem would run counter to the principles of 
human equality, first enunciated in the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra, Portugal, and constantly 
emphasized today in every Portuguese-speak- 
ing center of learning on the face of this 
planet. 

Courses on physical and cultural anthro- 
pology in the universities of Brazil, for exam- 
ple, echo the teaching and practice of their 
Portuguese religious and secular educators. 
Although Prime Minister Ian Smith of Rho- 
desia has made many efforts to secure Por- 
tuguese military support for his independ- 
ence movement, he has been unable to 
persuade Dr. Antonio Oliveira Salazar that 
unilateral action, vis-à-vis the British Com- 
monwealth, would bring any benefits to 
Angola-Mozambique or to the people of the 
continent, generally. It is sheer nonsense, 
Lisbon authorities are quick to assert, that 
there could be any agreement for military 
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action in the event that Prime Minister 
Smith’s decision on attacks from forces out- 
side the country. 

Apparently, a number of the developing 
nations of Africa are convinced by the dec- 
larations of Portuguese Foreign Minister 
Alberto Franco Nogueira in this regard. 
Many American and British newspaper cor- 
respondents, accepting these assurances at 
face value, have begun to explain Portugal’s 
policies in friendlier terms. Simultaneously, 
government leaders in London, Paris and 
Washington are beginning to learn some les- 
sons from difficulties in the Congo and from 
the near-bankruptcy of several dictatorial 
African regimes “unprepared for independ- 
ence.” This is the impression of Mr. Robert 
H. Estabrook of “The Washington Post” 
(May 24, 1965), now returned to the United 
States after a number of years of foreign 
reporting for his newspaper. 

Socio-economic progress in Portuguese 
Africa, based on political stability and tied 
in with definite steps of gradual integration, 
may continue to point up the contrast be- 
tween conditions of chaos and a climate of 
relative understanding in Angola-Mozam- 
bique. Such procedure presupposes provisions 
for a larger and larger participation of the 
local populations in the shaping of their own 
destinies. Use of modern farm machinery 
and techniques is essential to this goal. 

Certainly, Portugal is making big invest- 
ments in the light of the aforesaid hopes. It 
has been estimated, for example, that almost 
forty-five per cent of the national budget is 
being devoted to defense purposes. Almost 
every family in the homeland has young men 
in uniform as foot soldiers or paratroopers. 
While military successes are being scored 
against terrorists in Africa, farm production 
at home has suffered somewhat from the lack 
of husbandmen and harvesters. A number of 
robust youths, needed by their families on 
farms, have emigrated, clandestinely, to other 
European countries. Their wages are tripled 
abroad. Casualties, although not heavy by 
the standards of modern warfare, are nu- 
merous enough to tempt some boys to avoid 
military service. Metropolitan Portugal, in 
order to spur development at home and in 
overseas territories, must be able to count 
on the services of every able-bodied youth. 
Throughout history, the human resources of 
Portugal have been her most precious asset, 
at home and abroad, 

This is one reason why the Portuguese peo- 
ple read, with profound interest, the news- 
paper accounts of United States’ resistance 
to the expansion of the Soviet empire in 
Southeast Asia. The Portuguese, to a nota- 
ble degree, consider that they are bearing a 
burden in Africa comparable to the respon- 
sibilities the North Americans are facing up 
to in Viet-Nam. It is the Portuguese view 
that their determined stand for freedom 
against Soviet aggression in Africa is an im- 
portant and valuable contribution to the 
cause of independent nations everywhere. 

There are similarities,the Portuguese claim, 
between subversion and guerrilla warfare in 
Southeast Asia and in Portuguese Africa. 
The conflict is global, they contend, Conse- 
quently, they were distressed to find that 
their need for a modern weapons system was 
not understood by their most powerful part- 
ner in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. They were also saddened to discover 
that a big North American foundation and 
an Afro-American Institute were furnishing 
aid and comfort to Holden Roberto’s agita- 
tors in Leopoldville and Algeria. To most 
Portuguese citizens this was equivalent to 
subsidizing the enemies of God and country. 

This distress was reflected in the refusal 
of Portugal to renew, on a durable basis, the 
agreement about United States utilization 
of a vital air base in the Azores. Use con- 
tinues only on the basis of a de facto ar- 
rangement without formal treaty. Any sud- 
den interruption of this arrangement, espe- 
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cially in an emergency, would jeopardize the 
lives of skilled American airmen and mem- 
bers of the armed forces they would be trans- 
porting. The flow of supplies, vital in World 
War II, would be subject to dangers and de- 
lays. The security of hundreds of millions of 
people would be at stake. Surveillance of 
mid-Atlantic sealanes also is involved. Only 
mutual trust, backed by cooperative action, 
can resolye this situation. 

There is still time for policy-makers in 
W. n, who are beginning to recognize 
realities in Africa, to correct past mistakes 
and to plan with Portugal a genuinely liberal, 
constructive program. The right course was 
outlined, on Oct. 23, 1965, by Tunisian Presi- 
dent Habib Bourguiba, whose son served with 
distinction as Ambassador to the United 
States. Both these statesmen know the prin- 
ciples of human liberty and the desirability 
of a fruitful economic system that can pro- 
vide homes, industries, health facilities and 
educational institutions for the future engi- 
neers and farmers of the entire continent. 

The advice of President Bourguiba, al- 
though played down in the U.S. newspapers, 
deserves wide attention. He called upon his 
colleagues in public office to pursue policies 
that build peace and do not destroy the 
bases of production, either in mines, on 
farms, or in factories. In this connection, the 
President of Tunisia emphasized that “Africa 
will be better off when its leaders stop de- 
nouncing imperialism, colonialism, neo- 
colonialism and start working for the welfare 
of their populations.” This was a diplomatic 
reminder to several African chief executives 
who have been harboring subversive agents 
on their territories and furnishing money 
and arms for the overthrow of neighboring 
governments. It may be taken for granted 
that Dr. Bourguiba is aware of the fresh ef- 
forts made by the Portuguese to improve the 
standard of living in their overseas provinces. 

At the same time, Premier Salazar and his 
Cabinet ministers have taken many steps to 
strengthen the economy of Portugal itself. 
The mainland government is showing a new 
orientation: greater stress on rapidly pro- 
ductive investments, greater reliance on out- 
side counselors, a wider use of foreign tech- 
nical know-how, official spurs to private in- 
dustrial investments and government meas- 
ures favoring greater agricultural produc- 
tivity. The new Ford automotive assembly 
plant and a General Motors complex are op- 
erating at full capacity. Swedish and French 
investor-enterprisers are operating other 
vehicle assembly factories. Dutch and Swed- 
ish businessmen are providing payrolls for 
Portuguese workers in wood pulp mills and 
polyester fiber plants. 

Gains are also being registered in “the 
chronically poor primary sector,“ particularly 
in forestry and fishing, fruit and vegetable 
production. Markets in Lisbon, Oporto, Coim- 
bra and throughout the Algarve are over- 
flowing with grapes, peaches, apples, pears, 
oranges, figs, pomegranates and lemons 
throughout the warm months of the year. 
Seafood for home consumption is abundant. 
Lobsters from the Atlantic Ocean are par- 
ticularly delicious. One result is that de luxe 
hotels and restaurants in France and Switzer- 
land import these flavor-packed crustaceans. 

Thanks to such specialties and the su- 
perb Portuguese seascapes and beaches, the 
tourist industry is booming. Once the Tagus 
River Bridge shall have been opened in 1966, 
the sun-drenched, relatively undeveloped 
South will be linked more closely with in- 
dustrial and commercial centers, including 
Lisbon, in the upper stretches of the coun- 
try. This span will be another boon for 
tourists. When completed, it will stand as 
the largest suspension bridge in Europe. The 
cost of materials and construction is esti- 
mated at $100,000,000, an ambitious under- 
taking for a modest-sized population. The 
project was made possible by a series of 
major loans; $55 million from the United 
States Export-Import Bank and 23 million 
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from a consortium of French banks. More- 
over, in New York, Dillon, Read and Com- 
pany floated a 20 million dollar loan. This 
may be taken as a clue to Portugal's credit 
rating. Frugality on the part of the people 
and the low cost of government, apart from 
defense spending, explain Portugal’s finan- 
cial and monetary soundness. 

To be sure, Portuguese per capita income 
continues to be the lowest in Europe; the 
figure is given by foreign economists as 
hardly $400 a year. Moreover, since the coun- 
try is virtually on a war footing, taxation 
is heavy. Nevertheless, inflationary tenden- 
cies have been controlled. 

As in Spain, the budget can be maintained 
in balance thanks to the money spent in 
Portugal by a bumper crop of tourists. The 
figure of visitors in 1965 should reach one 
and a half million. Emigrant’s remittances 
added to tourist revenue amount to more 
than a quarter of a billion dollars. For the 
people of the Iberian Peninsula this con- 
stitutes a bonanza. It helps both Spain and 
Portugal to pay their own way and to offer 
a firm foundation for future development. 

A vision of what “the Portuguese World” 
can be 20 years beyond 1966 may be in the 
souls of Prime Minister Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar and his counselors. If so, this is the 
hour to proceed from blue-prints on the 
drawing-boards to concrete action in cities, 
towns and agricultural areas. Display of a 
new attitude toward the academic com- 
munity would win admiration and fresh sup- 
port. There are social thinkers and youthful 
technicians whose ideas and skills can con- 
tribute to economic growth and a reinvig- 
oration of the body politic. 

In the domain of foreign policy there is 
room for innovation, flexibility and progress. 
The need for better public relations can 
hardly be overlooked. Do friendly observers 
have to emphasize that the doctrine of pop- 
ular sovereignty“ was proclaimed by Fran- 
cisco Suárez in the University of Coimbra 
early in the 17th century? The principles 
he taught have application today. Little peril 
can be expected from measures that guar- 
antee to “Portugal Ultra Mar“ a gradual 
participation in law-making and adminis- 
tration on the part of farmers, cattle-raisers, 
miners and factory workers. Such a develop- 
ment would be welcomed by Portugal’s part- 
ners in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. Evolution would forestall revolt. De- 
fenders of human freedom in the West 
could point to a banner of brotherhood in 
the enjoyment of independence that would 
attract adherents on every continent. 

As of today, the Portuguese have security. 
Is this enough? Are sound values of Europe’s 
relatively affluent society, pictured in mass 
media, beyond the reach of Portugal? Are 
all capacities for leadership being developed? 
Who can set limits on human happiness 
when, elsewhere, “all systems are go?” These 
may not be the right questions, but they are 
being asked, with increasing frequency and 
deeper intensity, throughout the Iberian 
Peninsula. 


FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION OF ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION ACT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, many 
times during the past 2 years I have had 
serious misgivings about Federal admin- 
istration of Public Law 89-10, the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 
I have been deeply sympathetic to the 
frustrations of conscientious local offi- 
cials who have tried to comply with or- 
ders and directives of the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

It is most gratifying, therefore, to note 
the benefits which this act has brought to 
the children of the Marianna School 
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District in eastern Arkansas. These ben- 
efits are related in a very fine article writ- 
ten by Dorothy Caldwell and published 
in the May 18 issue of the Marianna 
paper, the Courier-Index. I congratulate 
the responsible local school officials, as 
well as the coordinator of Federal pro- 
grams for the Marianna School District, 
Mr. B. G. Harrison, and the members of 
Mr. Harrison’s staff. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Dorothy Caldwell 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Marianna (Ark.) Courier-Index, 
May 18, 1967] 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION PLAYING MASSIVE 
ROLL IN MARIANNA SCHOOLS 
(By Dorothy Caldwell) 

Almost half a million dollars will be spent 
this year in the Marianna School District as a 
part of the elementary and secondary edu- 
cation act public law 89-10 passed in 1965. 
This and other “federal money” is the sub- 
ject of much conversation and controversy 
in Marianna and other parts of the United 
States. 

It is knocked by those who do not under- 
stand it and by many who say they do. It 
is praised profusely by the people affected 
by it and by those who are administering it. 

Just what is this program? The law says 
it is categorical aid to underachievers or 
underprivileged students, Most people know 
the program as the “Title projects“, since 
it is broken down into several areas and 
each area is designated Title I, Title II, etc. 

In the Marianna district three programs 
are in effect. Title I deals with the educa- 
tion of children as well as provision of per- 
sonal services, such as medical care, clothing, 
books and lunches. Title II provides funds 
for the purchase of library books and visual 
aids and Title V provides for basic adult 
education. 

The program employs 41 persons, including 
a coordinator of Federal programs, a secre- 
tary, a typist, a supervisor of instruction, a 
social worker, an attendance officer, two 
guidance counselors, three librarians, a nurse, 
four teacher aides, 10 students on the work- 
study program and 15 teachers. 

It has made possible the purchase of 11 
portable classrooms, two school buses, more 
than 2,000 books and other teaching aids. 
The payroll alone amounts to $137,000 a year. 

B. G. Harrison, coordinator of the program, 
pointed out that it has made available two 
remedial teachers for Strong High School and 
two for Strong Elementary School, one for 
Whitten, one for Nunnally and Futrall to- 
gether, one for Rondo and one for Haynes. 
It has provided two language arts teachers, 
two science teachers and one social studies 
teacher for Strong High School, a special 
education teacher for Strong Elementary and 
one for Whitten, and teacher aides for Strong 
Elementary, Strong High, Haynes and Rondo. 

This many teachers would be a great bene- 
fit to any school system, to simply reduce 
the teacher load and give better instruction 
to the students. However, teaching specia- 
lized courses as they do, they are able to give 
even more help to the students and to the 
entire school system. 

Free school lunches are a big project of the 
Title I phase of the program. The cafeteria 
at Strong School formerly served 300 to 500 
meals a day, but now serves around 2,000 
students. Milk is provided free in mid- 
morning and mid-afternoon. Around $15,000 
will be spent this year on school lunches. 
Other personal services through Title I are 
provided on request when they are deemed 
advisable. This will include around $8,600 for 
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clothing and free school books and $6,600 for 
medical care. 

The program itself, however, cannot be 

confined to statistics. It is being able to see 
the blackboard because of new glasses for 
Tommy; it is having a class to work at things 
you are really capable of doing for little Mary; 
it’s having a warm meal for Sue, who has 
cold biscuits and molasses or nothing for 
breakfast and, if she’s lucky cornbread and 
beans for supper; it’s a filled cavity for Jane, 
who thought that teeth had to be pulled 
when they hurt; it’s individual attention for 
Bill, who is in the tenth grade, but reads 
on a fifth grade level; it’s having a whole 
roomfull of books to choose from for Alice, 
who had never seen a real library until this 
year. 
It's 2,710 stories like this . for that is 
the number of students in the Marianna 
School District who are eligible for aid under 
the . Some are desperate stories 
that can’t possibly have happy endings; some 
are frustrating stories, that make one wonder 
if the work will have any real value to last 
into the future; but many are heartwarming 
stories that show hope in lives where hope 
is almost all there is. 

Miss Emma Davis, principal at Strong Ele- 
mentary School, where many of the students 
are eligible for help under these programs, 
said, “These programs have helped in every 
phase of our school work. They have brought 
physical relief where it was often desperately 
needed; they have given encouragement and 
stimulation to students who need to believe 
in themselves; and they have provided more 
teachers, more classrooms, special classes and 
a program of better overall instruction for 
our students.” 

In future weeks, the Courier Index will 
carry articles on the various phases of the 
federal program in the Marianna School 
District. 


DIRECT PRODUCTION PAYMENTS 
NEEDED TO STABILIZE THE 
DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
has held hearings on S. 612, a bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Proxmire] to restrict dairy imports. 
I support the enactment of this measure. 
It will close a loophole by which dairy 
product handlers from other nations 
have used the market in the United 
States to the disadvantage of our dairy 
farmers. 

While the enactment of S. 612 will be 
helpful, it cannot solve the general prob- 
lems of the dairy industry in this coun- 
try. Dairy farmers have received low re- 
turns for many years, and tens of thou- 
sands of them have abandoned dairying. 
The dairy industry is highly unstable at 
present, and it will require more than 
import restrictions to maintain adequate 
supplies and a fair return to dairy 
farmers. 

It is my view that a program of direct 
production payments is necessary, simi- 
lar in objective to the feed grains pro- 
gram. I have introduced a bill, S. 1451, 
to provide such payments to dairymen 
who enter a voluntary program to main- 
tain, increase, or decrease marketing 
milk for manufacturing purposes, in 
terms of the long-range supply situation. 

The serious problems of the dairy in- 
dustry have resulted in growing support 
for the direct production payment pro- 
gram, and I am hopeful it will have 
strong support from the administration. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
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torial in support of the direct payment 
principle, published in the Denver Post 
of April 24, 1967, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Denver Post, Apr. 24, 1967] 

DIRECT DAIRY PAYMENTS WORTH TRYING 


The Johnson administration has not fully 
pledged itself to try out a program of direct 
payments for dairy farmers under legislation 
advanced by midwestern senators. We be- 
lieve it should do so, The problem of low 
prices to dairy farmers requires action. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
tried to cope with the problem through a 
system of price supports, This system has 
weakened in effectiveness in the last few 
years. Alarming numbers of dairy farmers 
have gone out of business. And while there 
appears to be plenty of milk now (enough 
for farmers to dump some without causing 
any shortage) the long-term trend is toward 
a potentially damaging scarcity situation. 

The basic difficulty with supports is that 
the USDA cannot push the price high 
enough to meet the farmer’s needs without 
boosting the market price to the point where 
it will hurt the consumer. 

So Sen. Eugene McCarthy, D-Minn., 
joined by other lawmakers from the Midwest 
dairy belt, has offered legislation to put in 
effect direct payments—a sort of revival of 
the Brannan Plan of the 1950s—as a means 
of helping both elements in the market. 

Direct payments, which can be varied 
downward when milk production needs to be 
discouraged, would keep enough dairymen 
in business to meet the nation’s needs and, 
at the same time, give them a fair return on 
their investment of capital and labor. 

Milk prices could, at the same time, be 
kept within range of the average American’s 
budget. 

Similar programs are in effect on sugar, 
cotton and wool. All are working fairly well. 
Westerners can attest that the sugar pro- 
gram, in particular, has avoided boom and 
bust conditions for farmers and has provided 
stability for consumers, 

Orville Freeman, U.S. secretary of agricul- 
ture, has supported the direct payment prin- 
ciple in general terms. The administration 
has not said how it will react when hearings 
begin on the legislation in the next few 
weeks. We believe the direct payment prin- 
ciple is worth trying. 


WELL-KNOWN COLUMNIST 
STRESSES COST OF CRIME IN 
NATION—SENATOR JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH URGES REMEDIAL 
MEASURES AND RESPECT FOR 
LAW 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago, in response to a request 
for my views in answer to the question 
“What approaches to combating crime 
would best serve the people of the 
United States?” I said, and would like 
to repeat today, that our emphasis thus 
far has perhaps been slightly misplaced. 

The foremost need in the solution of 
this or any other problem concerning all 
of the people in any given society lies 
with the primary unit of our species— 
the family. 

It is in the family environment that 
the child learns that he stands in a cer- 
tain relationship to others. The basis of 
this relationship, as it is formed in his 
earliest years, will be carried over into 
his later activities and associations by 
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the child-turned-adult. We must, then, 
begin at the beginning and attempt to 
inculcate into each individual child a re- 
spect for discipline—self-discipline, and 
discipline enforced by outside persons or 
events. 

For we are now facing a crisis in terms 
unimaginable 10 or 20 years ago—and 
this is a crisis in survival. In a larger 
view, for a moment, let us look at the 
future. 

By the year 2026, approximately 50 bil- 
lion people will be on this planet. For 50 
billion individuals to live in any sort of 
harmony, without tearing each other 
apart will require the most enlightened 
self-discipline among nations, States, 
cities, and individuals. 

No species can survive—and ours is 
no exception—if it commits suicide. 

To let even one generation come of age 
without any respect for authority—the 
authority of the parent, the society, or 
the natural laws which govern the plant 
and animal kingdoms and the universe— 
enone to suicide at this point in 

e. 

For this reason, it is my opinion that 
while all proposals for apprehending 
criminals, policing our streets, limiting 
the use of firearms, and such, are cer- 
tainly useful for us as solutions to lim- 
ited aspects of crime, they are basically 
of such limited scope that they will have 
little effect on the incidence of criminal 
activities now or in the future. 

For a criminal action is an undisci- 
plined action. “Crime” is the name we 
have given to an act which is committed 
in disregard of some law— social, natural, 
or other. And we must, today, begin to 
obey laws if we are to survive tomorrow. 

Man was created in accordance with 
laws, and he functions chemically, physi- 
cally, and spiritually in accordance with 
laws. Man, as a population, as a species, 
must conduct himself as an intelligent 
creature, aware of and submissive to 
those universal laws which regulate life 
on this earth—and in this universe—or, 
if he defies the law, perish. 

And this must be taught first where 
it has to be learned first—in each Amer- 
ican home. 

Under the heading “Crime Costs 
Mounting,“ Sylvia Porter, in the May 17, 
1967, issue of the Washington Evening 
Star, presents some figures gleaned from 
the report of the President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice, which give the economic as- 
pects of losses due to crime in this 
Nation yearly. The figures are frighten- 
ing, but more frightening is this state- 
ment: 

Crime-breeding forces are city slums, racial 
prejudice and failure to upgrade education 
for the underprivileged. 


I have seen no more forceful statement 
than this to demonstrate the need for 
several programs which are now before 
Congress but are in jeopardy because of 
the attitudes cited by Miss Porter. I re- 
fer to the Rent Supplement and Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Acts pres- 
ently under consideration by the 90th 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Miss Porter’s article be printed 
in full at this pont in the RECORD. 
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entitled Crime Costs Mounting,“ pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star of 
Wednesday, May 17, 1967, was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
CRIME Costs MOUNTING 
(By Sylvia Porter) 


Q. How much does crime in this country 
today cost a law-abiding family? 

A. An estimated $400 for the year. Total 
for the nation will go as high as $21 billion. 

The social, political and human aspects of 
crime are in the papers daily. But the eco- 
nomic aspects—which directly affect our own 
homes and our own pocketbooks, are largely 
ignored. Here are some facts recently gathered 
by the President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and Administration of Justice: 

Crimes against people (including homicide, 
assault) will reduce the lifetime earnings of 
the victims by $815 million. 

Crimes against property (including rob- 
bery, burglary, auto thefts, embezzlement, 
fraud, vandalism, forgery, pilferage) will 
amount to losses and transfers“ of $3.9 
billion. 

Other crimes (such as drunken driving and 
tax fraud) will drain another $2 billion from 
constructive and legitimate economic chan- 
nels. 

Sales of illegal goods and services (includ- 
ing narcotics, loan-sharking, prostitution, 
bootlegging, illegal gambling) will amount to 
a whopping $8.1 billion. 

Add to this the $4.2 billion for law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice systems; then add 
the $1.9 billion private individuals and busi- 
nesses pay for burglary alarms, theft insur- 
ance, night watchmen, private detectives, bail 
and legal fees. 

The total is $21 billion, a burden which 
falls on all of us. 

The President’s Commission does not at- 
tempt to count the full cost of such illegal 
activities as price-rigging by corporations, 
undetected tax evasion, bribery and graft. 
While the commission notes that the yearly 
intake by organized crime has been estimated 
from $7 to $50 billion, it admits that the 
precise sum is unknown. 

There are no accurate figures on the cost 
of consumer fraud, since only 10 percent of 
consumer fraud is even reported to police. 
Nor do we know the full extent of “white 
collar” crime, including everything from 
casual pilferage by employees of office sup- 
plies to outright stealing of corporate funds, 
because here too, only a fraction of this type 
of crime is ever reported to authorities. 

An even more shocking picture of the 
multi-billion-dollar cost of crime emerges 
from the costs of individual crimes and indi- 
vidual criminal careers. For instance, the 
cost of a single arrest for willful homicide 
today is $5,100 and the cost to the public of 
a career in this crime is $12,600. In the case 
of a burglar, one arrest costs an average $3,100 
and a single career burglar costs $14,000. 

Horrible as this crime burden on the public 
is, it is likely to become worse as the popula- 
tion becomes younger, as we become increas- 
ingly urbanized and as the affluent society 
provides more opportunities for many types 
of criminals. Crime-breeding forces are city 
slums, racial prejudice and failure to up- 
grade education for the underprivileged. 

The economic fact is that we will not be 
able to cut the costs of crime until we raise 
the costs of fighting it. This means new out- 
lays of money, particularly by state and cities, 
it also calls for more modern crime-detection 
equipment, vastly better training of and 
more adequate salaries for law enforcement 
and correctional institution officials, broader 
and better vocational training for prisoners, 
probationers and parolees. 

Yet even it won’t mean much unless we 
also invest in research on crime. 
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SUMMER JOB PROGRAM FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE PUSHED 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, at 
the direction of President Johnson, the 
Federal Government is once again urg- 
ing businessmen throughout the country 
to make a special effort to provide more 
than 1 million jobs for young people 
this summer. Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce Trowbridge, for example, has 
written to 900,000 employers asking them 
to open up job opportunities for boys and 
girls in the 16-to-21 age group. One pur- 
pose of the campaign is to avoid a long, 
hot summer.” But another purpose is to 
utilize this vast pool of talent in a con- 
structive way and help these young peo- 
ple prepare themselves for positive par- 
ticipation in national life. The summer 
job campaign is enthusiastically en- 
dorsed in an editorial published in the 
Houston Post of May 4, 1967. Every Sen- 
ator should have an interest in this vital 
program for our youth. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Houston Post, May 4, 1967] 

SUMMER JOB CAMPAIGN PUSHED 


With the fall-spring sessions of schools and 
colleges scheduled to end in a few weeks, the 
summer job hunting season is here for young 
people of college and high school age. 

The economy not only must absorb the 
large number of graduates being turned out 
to become permanent members of the labor 
force but must provide as many short-term 
jobs as it can for undergraduates seeking 
work during the summer “vacation” period. 

It has been estimated that something more 
than 500,000 students will receive bachelor’s 
degrees during the next few weeks, with 
another 150,000 getting advanced degrees. 
Most of them will have little or no trouble 
finding jobs, In fact, the need for trained 
and educated manpower continues to be so 
acute that most can pick and choose. Start- 
ing salaries generally are higher than ever. 

Although there has been some slowdown 
in economic activity during recent months, 
the employment level continues high, and 
many of the high school graduates also will 
be able to find permanent jobs. 

The biggest challenge is to find, create 
and make available summer jobs for the large 
number of students wishing to continue their 
education or gain practical experience. Many 
need the work to help finance their educa- 
tion, and it is in the national interest to 
encourage and assist them. 

From a purely social standpoint, it also is 
highly desirable to keep vigorous young peo- 
ple occupied during the summer months 
when they are out of school. Already the pro- 
fessional trouble-makers are making plans to 
exploit for their own purposes the idleness 
and restlessness of those young people who 
will be unemployed during the “long, hot 
summer.” 

In its Youth Opportunity Campaign, the 
federal government is asking employers to 
do what they can to provide summer work 
for young people needing or wanting it. The 
federal government itself is hiring a substan- 
tial number and encouraging state and local 
governmental entities to do likewise. 

Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey is 
chairman of the national effort, and he dis- 
cussed the campaign with mayors of cities 
in the Houston area during his recent visit. 

More than a million jobs were opened up 
to young people as a result of last year’s cam- 
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paign, and it is hoped to increase the num- 
ber in 1967. Acting Secretary of Commerce 
Alexander B. Trowbridge is asking 900,000 
employers throughout the country to open 
up job opportunities for boys and girls in the 
16 to 21 age group. Secretary of Labor Wil- 
lard Wirtz also is pushing the campaign. 

Most of these young people lack highly de- 
veloped skills, but summer employment will 
help to provide training as well as money 
needed for continuation of their education. 
Helping them get this experience is a good 
investment for business and industry. 

These young people collectively constitute 
a vast pool of talent and energy, and it is 
bad policy any way one looks at it not to 
make use of it to the fullest extent possible. 
The energy will find an outlet through one 
channel or another. Employers can help to 
insure that it will be constructive. 

They will find that it is to their own in- 
terest, both long-range and short-range, to 
co-operate with the national effort to pro- 
vide jobs for the young people who will be 
seeking them during the weeks ahead. 


PROPOSED POWER AGREEMENT 
FOR COOPERATION WITH GOV- 
ERNMENT OF NORWAY 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Agreements 
for Cooperation of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, I wish to inform the 
Senate that pursuant to section 1230 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has submitted to the joint commit- 
tee a proposed power agreement for co- 
operation with the Government of 
Norway. The proposed agreement, which 
was received by the joint committee on 
May 2, 1967, would supersede the re- 
search-type agreement currently in 
existence between the two countries. 

The proposed Norwegian agreement is 
in many respects comparable to the 
power agreements recently entered into 
with Sweden, Switzerland, Australia, 
and others in that under it the United 
States would commit itself to long-term— 
30-year—assurances of nuclear fuel. It 
will be recalled that these other agree- 
ments were inserted in the Recorp at 
the time of their consideration by the 
joint committee. 

The net quantity of enriched uranium 
which may be transferred under the 
agreement is fixed at 10,500 kilograms. 
The agreement provides that the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency will 
be promptly requested to assume respon- 
sibility for applying safeguards to ma- 
terials, equipment, and facilities trans- 
ferred under this and the superseded 
agreement. 

The aforementioned section of the 
Atomic Energy Act requires that the 
proposed agreement lie before the joint 
committee for a period of 30 days while 
Congress is in session before becoming 
effective. In keeping with the commit- 
tee’s practice of publishing proposed 
civil agreements for cooperation in the 
RecorpD, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
text of the proposed Norwegian agree- 
ment together with supporting corre- 
spondence. 

There being no objection, the agree- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 2, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN O. PASTORE, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Congress of the United States. 

DEAR SENATOR PASTORE: Pursuant to Sec- 
tion 1230 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, there are submitted with this 
letter: 

a. A proposed “Agreement for Coopera- 
tion Between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
Norway Concerning Civil Uses of Atomic 
Energy”; 

b. A copy of a letter from the Commission 
to the President recommending approval of 
the Agreement; and 

c. A copy of a letter from the President to 
the Commission containing his determina- 
tion that its performance will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to 
the common defense and security, and ap- 
proving the Agreement and authorizing its 
execution. 

The proposed Agreement, which has been 
negotiated by the Department of State and 
the Atomic Energy Commission pursuant to 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
would supersede the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion between the United States of America 
and Norway which was signed at Washington 
on February 25, 1957, and which would ex- 
pire on June 9, 1967. 

Article VII of the superseding Agreement 
reflects the Private Ownership“ legislation 
of 1964 by permitting arrangements for the 
transfer of special nuclear material to be 
made between either Party or authorized per- 
sons under its jurisdiction and authorized 
persons under the jurisdiction of the other 
Party. Such arrangements would be in addi- 
tion to the government-to-government trans- 
actions currently allowed and would be sub- 
ject to applicable laws, regulations, policies, 
and license requirements of Norway and the 
United States. 

Pursuant to Article VIII, the Commission 
would supply Norway's requirements, dur- 
ing the period of the Agreement, for enriched 
uranium for the planned 600 MWe Skien 
Fjord power reactor. This article would also 
provide the framework for such additional 
power reactors and their fuel requirements 
as might be brought under the Agreement 
by subsequent amendment. 

Article VIII also es that after Decem- 
ber 31, 1968, toll-enrichment would be the 
basic method of supply when a transfer of 
title would be involved. The sale of enriched 
uranium would continue to be possible under 
the Agreement at the option of the Com- 
mission. In keeping with stated Commission 
policy, and as provided for example in the 
Swiss and Swedish Agreements and the Aus- 
tralian amendment, language is also included 
which assures the comparability of domestic 
and foreign prices for enriched uranium and 
services performed, as well as of the advance 
notice required for delivery. In addition, as 
in the case of these agreements and recent 
amendments to other agreements, the Com- 
mission could make available to the Govern- 
ment of Norway uranium enriched to more 
than twenty percent in the isotope U-235 
when there is an economic or technical justi- 
fication for such a transfer. 

At the request of Norway, the proposed 
Agreement also contains in Article VIII a 
provision for the transfer of special nuclear 
material to the Norwegian Government for 
the performance in Norway or conversion or 
fabrication services and for subsequent trans- 
fer of such material to another nation or 
group of nations. Such subsequent transfer 
would have to be within the scope of an 
Agreement for Cooperation between the 
United States and the recipient nation or 
group of nations. 

In connection with provisions regarding 
the fueling of the Skien Fjord project, as 
well as other defined applications, Article IX 
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establishes a net ceiling of 10,500 kilograms 
of U-235 which may be transferred to Nor- 
way during the period of the Agreement. In 
order to provide for the long-term fuel re- 
quirements of the Skien Fjord reactor, Arti- 
cle XIV of the Agreement would provide that 
the Agreement will have a term of thirty 
years. 

Article XI of the Agreement provides that 
the International Atomic Energy Agency will 
be promptly requested to assume responsi- 
bility for safeguards respecting materials and 
facilities subject to bilateral safeguards. The 
safeguards rights of the United States with 
respect to such material and facilities, which 
are provided for in Article X of the Agree- 
ment, would remain suspended during the 
time and to the extent that Agency safe- 
guards are applied pursuant to the trilateral 
arrangements. 

The Agreement will enter into force on the 
day on which each Government shall have 
received from the other Government written 
notification that it has complied with all 
statutory and constitutional requirements for 
entry into force. 

Cordially, 
GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman, 
U.S. Aromic ENERGY CoMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 25, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the enclosed proposed superseding Agree- 
ment for Cooperation Between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of Norway Concerning Civil 
Uses of Atomic Energy”, determine that its 
performance will promote and will not con- 
stitute an unreasonable risk to the common 
defense and security, and authorize its execu- 
tion. The Department of State supports the 
Commission's recommendation. 

The proposed agreement, which has been 
negotiated by the Department of State and 
the Atomic Energy Commission pursuant to 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
would supersede the Agreement for Coop- 
eration between the United States of America 
and the Government of Norway which was 
signed at Washington on February 25, 1957. 

The primary purpose of the proposed 
agreement is to provide for the continuation 
of the cooperation which has taken place 
between the United States and Norway under 
the Agreement for Cooperation which will 
expire June 9, 1967. The new agreement 
would implement provisions of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 respecting enrichment 
services and ownership of special nuclear 
material which were added by recent legis- 
lation and provide for the supply on a long- 
term basis of enriched uranium to fuel the 
Skien Fjord reactor on which Norway plans 
to begin construction in 1972. Norway is also 
considering the construction of additional 
nuclear reactor power stations, The frame- 
work provided by the agreement will permit 
long-term assurances of increased quantities 
of enriched uranium for such additional re- 
actors as might be brought under the agree- 
ment by amendment. In order to provide 
for the Skien Fjord reactor, the proposed 
agreement would have a term of thirty years 
and the quantity of enriched uranium which 
would be made available under the agree- 
ment will be established at 10,500 kilograms. 

Consistent with the “Private Ownership” 
legislation of 1964, Article VII of the agree- 
ment would permit arrangements to be made 
between either Party or authorized persons 
under its jurisdiction and authorized per- 
sons under the jurisdiction of the other for 
transfers of special nuclear material. Such 
arrangements would be in addition to the 
government-to-government transactions cur- 
rently allowed and would be subject to the 
ceiling limit of 10,500 kilograms of U-235 
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in enriched uranium which may be trans- 
ferred to Norway under the agreement. 

Pursuant to proposed Article VIII, the 
basic method for the supply of enriched ura- 
nium to which there would be a transfer of 
title would, after December 31, 1968, be 
through uranium enrichment services for 
the account of the Government of Norway. 
This reflects a change in the Commission's 
previous policy under which materials were 
provided principally through sale. Sale would 
continue to be possible under the proposed 
agreement at the election of the Commission. 
In addition, the Commission would be able, 
at its discretion, to make available to the 
Government of Norway uranium enriched to 
more than twenty percent in the isotope 
U-235 when there is an economic or technical 
justification for such a transfer. In keeping 
with stated Commission policy, Article VIII 
also includes language which assures the 
comparability of domestic and foreign prices 
for enriched uranium and services performed, 
as well as of the advance notice required for 
delivery. 

At the request of Norway, the proposed 
agreement also contains in Article VIII a 
provision for transfer to the Government of 
Norway of special nuclear material for the 
performance in Norway of conversion or fab- 
rication services and for subsequent transfer 
to a nation or group of nations with which 
the United States has an Agreement for Co- 
operation within the scope of which such 
subsequent transfer falls. 

In accordance with United States’ policy, 
the agreement provides that the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency will be prompt- 
ly requested to assume responsibility for 
applying safeguards to materials and facili- 
ties which would be subject to safeguards 
under the agreement. This would be accom- 
plished through an agreement to be nego- 
tiated by the United States, Norway, and the 
Agency. The United States’ bilateral safe- 
guards rights would be suspended during the 
time and to the extent that the Agency safe- 
guards apply to such materials and facilities. 

The occasion for considering a superseding 
agreement also provided an opportunity to 
incorporate changes in keeping with current 
practices in other similar agreements re- 
specting the style and formulation of certain 
provisions. 

Following your approval, determination, 
and authorization, the proposed agreement 
will be formally executed by appropriate au- 
thorities of the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
Norway. In compliance with Section 1280 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
the agreement will then be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Respectfully yours, 
GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman. 
AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 

GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF NORWAY 

CONCERNING CIVIL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Whereas the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy hold great promise for all mankind; 
and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
Norway desire to cooperate with each other 
in the development of such peaceful uses of 
atomic energy; and 

Whereas reactors are useful in the pro- 
duction of research quantities of radioiso- 
topes, in medical therapy and in numerous 
other research and experimental activities 
and at the same time are a means of afford- 
ing valuable training and experience in nu- 
clear science and engineering useful in the 
development of other peaceful uses of atomic 
energy including civilian nuclear power; and 

Whereas the Government of Norway de- 
sires to pursue a research and development 
program looking toward the realization of 
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the peaceful and humanitarian uses of 
atomic energy, including the design, con- 
struction, and operation of power-producing 
reactors and research reactors, and desires 
to obtain assistance from the Government 
of the United States of America and the 
United States industry with respect to this 

rogram; and 
R Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America, represented by the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, desires 
to assist the Government of Norway in such 
a program; and 

Whereas the Parties desire this Agree- 
ment to supersede the “Agreement for Co- 
operation Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of Norway Concerning Civil Uses of 
Atomic Energy” signed on February 25, 1957; 

The Parties therefore agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


For purposes of this Agreement: 

A. “Commission” means the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

B. “Equipment and devices“ and “equip- 
ment or device’’ means any instrument, ap- 
paratus, or facility and includes any fa- 
cility, except an atomic weapon, capable 
of making use of or producing special nu- 
clear material, and component parts thereof. 

C. “Person” means any individual, cor- 
poration, partnership, firm, association, trust, 
estate, public or private institution, group, 
government agency, or government corpora- 
tion but does not include the Parties to this 
Agreement. 

D. “Reactor” means an apparatus, other 
than an atomic weapon in which a self- 
supporting fission chain reaction is main- 
tained by utilizing uranium, plutonium, or 
thorium, or any combination of uranium, 
plutonium or thorium, 

E. “Restricted Data” means all data con- 
cerning (1) design, manufacture, or utiliza- 
tion of atomic weapons; (2) the production 
of special nuclear materials; or (3) the use 
of special nuclear material in the produc- 
tion of energy, but shall not include data 
declassified or removed from the category 
of Restricted Data by the appropriate au- 
thority. 

F. “Atomic weapon” means any device uti- 
lizing atomic energy, exclusive of the means 
for transporting or propelling the device 
(where such means is a separable and divisi- 
ble part of the device), the principal pur- 
pose of which is for use as, or for develop- 
ment of, a weapon, a weapon prototype, or 
a weapon test device. 

G. “Special nuclear material” means (1) 
plutonium, uranium enriched in the isotope 
233 or in the isotope 235, and any other 
material which the Commission determines 
to be special nuclear material; or (2) any 
material artificially enriched by any of the 
foregoing. 

H. “Source material” means (1) uranium, 
thorium, or any other material which is de- 
termined by the Government of Norway or 
the Commission to be source material; or 
(2) ores containing one or more of the fore- 
going materials, in such concentration as the 
Government of Norway or the Commission 
may determine from time to time. 

I. “Parties” means the Government of the 
United States of America, including the Com- 
mission on behalf of the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of Norway. Party“ means of the above 
“Parties”. 

J, “Safeguards” means a system of con- 
trols designed to assure that any materials, 
equipment or devices committed to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy are not used 
tofurther any military purpose. 

K. “Byproduct material” means any ra- 
dioactive material (except special nuclear 
material) yielded in or made radioactive by 
exposure to the radiation incident to the 
process of producing or utilizing special nu- 
clear material. 
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L. “Superseded Agreement” means the 
Agreement signed by the Parties on February 
25, 1957. 

ARTICLE II 


The “Agreement for Cooperation Between 
the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Norway Con- 
cerning Civil Uses of Atomic Energy” signed 
on February 25, 1957, is superseded on the 
date on which this Agreement enters into 
force, 

ARTICLE II 


A. Restricted Data shall not be communi- 
cated under this Agreement, and no mate- 
rials or equipment and devices shall be trans- 
ferred and no services shall be furnished un- 
der this Agreement if the transfer of any 
such materials or equipment and devices or 
the furnishing of any such service involves 
the communication of Restricted Data. 

B. Subject to the provisions of this Agree- 
ment, the availability of personnel and 
material, and the applicable laws, regulations 
and license requirements in force in their 
respective countries, the Parties shall assist 
each other in the achievement of the use of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

C. This Agreement shall not require the 
exchange of any information which the 
Parties are not permitted to communicate. 


ARTICLE IV 


Subject to the provisions of Article III, the 
Parties shall exchange unclassified informa- 
tion with respect to the application of atomic 
energy to peaceful uses and the problems of 
health and safety connected therewith. The 
exchange of information provided for in this 
Article shall be accomplished through vari- 
ous means, including reports, conferences, 
and visits to facilities, and shall include in- 
formation in the following fields: 

(1) Development, design, construction, op- 
eration, and use of research, materials test- 
ing, experimental, demonstration power, and 
power reactors, and reactor experiments; 

(2) The use of radioactive isotopes and 
source, special nuclear, and byproduct ma- 
terial in physical and biological research, 
medicine, agriculture, and industry; and 

(3) Health and safety problems related to 
the foregoing. 

ARTICLE V 


The application or use of any information 
(including design drawings and specifica- 
tions) and any material, equipment and de- 
vices, exchanged or transferred between the 
Parties under this Agreement or the super- 
seded Agreement shali be the responsibility 
of the Party receiving it, and the other Party 
does not warrant the accuracy or complete- 
ness of such information and does not war- 
rant the suitability of such information, 
materials, equipment, and devices for any 
particular use or application. 


ARTICLE VI 


A. Materials of interest in connection with 
the subjects of agreed exchange of informa- 
tion, as provided in Article IV and subject 
to the provisions of Article III, including 
source materials, byproduct materials, other 
radioisotopes, stable isotopes, and special nu- 
clear materials for purposes other than fuel- 
ing reactors and reactor experiments may be 
transferred between the Parties for defined 
applications in such quantities and under 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed 
when such materials are not commercially 
available. 

B. Subject to the provisions of Article III, 
and under such terms and conditions as may 
be agreed, and to the extent as may be 
agreed, specialized research facilities and re- 
actor materials testing facilities of the 
Parties shall be made available for mutual 
use consistent with the limits of space, facil- 
ities, and personnel conveniently available 
when such facilities are not commercially 
available. 

C. With respect to the subjects of agreed 
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exchange of information as provided in Arti- 
cle IV and subject to the provisions of Arti- 
cle III, equipment and devices may be trans- 
ferred from one Party to the other under 
such terms and conditions as may be agreed. 
It is that such transfers will be 
subject to limitations which may arise from 
shortages of supplies or other circumstances 
existing at the time. 


ARTICLE VII 


A. With respect to the application of 
atomic energy to peaceful uses, it is under- 
stood that arrangements may be made be- 
tween either Party or authorized persons 
under its jurisdiction and authorized per- 
sons under the jurisdiction of the other Party 
for the transfer of materials other than spe- 
cial nuclear material, equipment and devices 
and for the performance of services. 

B. It is understood that arrangements may 
be made between either Party or authorized 
persons under its jurisdiction and authorized 
persons under the jurisdiction of the other 
Party for the transfer of special nuclear ma- 
terial and for the performance of services 
with respect thereto for the uses specified in 
Articles VI and VIII of this Agreement and 
subject to the limitations of Article IX of 
this Agreement. 

O. The Parties agree that the activities re- 
ferred to in Paragraphs A and B of this Arti- 
cle shall be subject to the limitations in 
Article III and to the policies of the Parties 
with respect to transactions involving the 
authorized persons referred to in Paragraphs 
A and B. 

ARTICLE VIII 


A. During the period of this Agreement, 
the Commission will supply to the Govern- 
ment of Norway, under terms and conditions 
as the Parties may agree, all of Norway’s 
requirements for uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 for use in the power reactor 
program described in the Appendix to this 
Agreement, which Appendix, subject to the 
quantity limitation established in Article 
IX, may be amended from time to time by 
mutual consent without modification of this 
Agreement. 

(1) The Commission will supply such en- 
riched uranium by providing after December 
31, 1968, for the production or enrichment, 
or both, in facilities owned by the Commis- 
sion of enrichment uranium for the ac- 
count of the Government of Norway. (Upon 
timely advice that any natural uranium re- 
quired with respect to any particular de- 
livery of enriched uranium under such sery- 
ice arrangements is not reasonably available 
to the Government of Norway, the Commis- 
sion will be prepared to furnish the re- 
quired natural uranium on terms and con- 
ditions to be agreed.) 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
Paragraph A(1) above, if the Government of 
Norway so requests, the Commission, at its 
election, may sell the enriched uranium to 
the Government of Norway under such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed by 
the Parties. 

B. As the Parties may agree, the Commis- 
sion will transfer to the Government of Nor- 
way uranium enriched in the isotope U-235 
for use in fueling of defined research appli- 
cations, including research reactors, materi- 
als testing reactors, and reactor experiments, 
subject to the quantity limitations of Article 
IX. The terms and conditions of each transfer 
shall be agreed upon by the Parties, i+ being 
understood that in the event of transfer of 
title of enriched uranium, the Commission 
shall have the option of limiting the ar- 
rangements to undertakings such as those 
described in Paragraph A(1) of this Article. 

O. The Commission may also transfer to 
the Government of Norway under such terms 
and conditions with respect to each transfer 
as the Parties may agree, special nuclear ma- 
terial for the performance in Norway of con- 
version or fabrication services, or both, and 
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for subsequent transfer to a nation or group 
of nations with which the Government of the 
United States of America has an Agreement 
for Cooperation within the scope of which 
such subsequent transfer falls. It is under- 
stood that in the event of transfer of title 
of enriched uranium to the Government of 
Norway, the Commission shall have the op- 
tion of limiting the arrangements to under- 
takings such as those described in Paragraph 
A(1) of this Article. 

D. With respect to transfers of uranium 
enriched in the isotope U-235 provided for 
in Paragraphs A, B, and C of this Article, it 
is understood that: 

(1) contracts specifying quantities, en- 
richments, delivery schedules, and other 
terms and conditions of supply or services 
will be executed on 4 timely basis between 
the Commission and the Government of Nor- 
way; and 

(2) prices for uranium enriched in the iso- 
tope U-235 sold and charges for enrichment 
services performed and the advance notice 
required for delivery will be those in effect 
at the time of delivery for users in the United 
States. The Commission may agree to supply 
enriched uranium or perform enrichment 
services upon shorter notice, subject to as- 
sessment of such surcharge to the usual base 
price as the Commission may consider rea- 
sonable to cover abnormal production costs 
incurred by the Commission by reason of 
such shorter notice. 

E. It is agreed that, should the total quan- 
tity of enriched uranium which the Com- 
mission has agreed to provide pursuant to 
this and other Agreements for Cooperation 
reach the maximum quantity of enriched 
uranium which the Commission has avail- 
able for such purposes, and should the Gov- 
ernment of Norway not have executed con- 
tracts covering the adjusted net quantity 
specified in Article IX, the Commiss‘on may 
request, upon appropriate notice, that the 
Government of Norway execute contracts for 
all or any part of such enriched uranium as 
is not then under contract. It is understood 
that, should the Government of Norway not 
execute a contract in accordance with a re- 
quest by the Commission hereunder, the 
Commission shall be relieved of all obliga- 
tions to the Government of Norway with 
respect to the enriched uranium for which 
a contract has been so requested. 

F. The enriched uranium supplied here- 
under may contain up to twenty percent 
(20%) in the isotope U-235. The Commission, 
however, may make available a portion of 
the enriched uranium supplied hereunder as 
material containing more than 20% in the 
isotope U-235 when there is a technical or 
economic justification for such a transfer. 

G. Within the limitations contained in 
Article IX, the quantity of uranium enriched 
in the isotope U-235 transferred by the Com- 
mission under this Article and in the custody 
of the Government of Norway for the fueling 
of reactors or reactor experiments shall not 
at any time be in excess of the quantity 
thereof necessary for the loading of such re- 
actors or reactor experiments, plus such addi- 
tional quantity as, in the opinion of the 
Parties, is necessary for the efficient and con- 
tinuous operation of such reactors or reactor 
experiments. 

H. It is agreed that when any special nu- 
clear material received from the United 
States of America requires reprocessing, such 
reprocessing shall be performed at the dis- 
cretion of the Commission in either Commis- 
sion facilities or facilities acceptable to the 
Commission, on terms and conditions to be 
later agreed; and it is understood, except as 
may be otherwise agreed, that the form and 
content of any irradiated fuel elements shall 
not be altered after their removal from the 
reactor prior to delivery to the Commission 
or the facilities acceptable to the Commis- 
sion for reprocessing. 

I. With respect to all special nuclear mate- 
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rial not owned by the Government of the 
United States of America produced in re- 
actors while fueled with materials obtained 
from the United States of America by means 
other than lease, which is in excess of the 
need of the Government of Norway for such 
materials in its program for the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy, the Government of the 
United States of America shall have and is 
hereby granted (a) a first option to purchase 
such material at prices then prevailing in the 
United States of America for special nuclear 
material produced in reactors which are 
fueled pursuant to the terms of an Agree- 
ment for Cooperation with the Government 
of the United States of America, and (b) the 
right to approve the transfer of such mate- 
rial to any other nation or group of nations 
in the event the option to purchase is not 
exercised. 

J. Special nuclear material produced, as a 
result of irradiation processes, in any part 
of the fuel leased under this Agreement, or 
the superseded Agreement, shall be for the 
account of the Government of Norway and, 
after reprocessing as provided in Paragraph 
H of this Article, shall be returned to the 
Government of Norway, at which time title 
to such material shall be transferred to that 
Government, unless the Government of the 
United States of America shall exercise the 
option, which is hereby granted, to retain, 
with a credit to the Government of Norway 
based on the prices in the United States of 
America referred to in Paragraph I of this 
Article, any such special nuclear material 
which is in excess of the needs of Norway for 
such material in its program for the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 

K. Some atomic energy materials which 
the Government of Norway may request the 
Commission to provide in accordance with 
this Agreement, or which have been provided 
to the Government of Norway under the 
superseded Agreement, are harmful to per- 
sons and property unless handled and used 
carefully. After delivery of such materials to 
the Government of Norway, the Government 
of Norway shall bear all responsibility, inso- 
far as the Government of the United States 
of America is concerned, for the safe han- 
dling and use of such materials. With respect 
to any special nuclear materials or fuel ele- 
ments which the Commission may lease pur- 
suant to this Agreement, or may have leased 
pursuant to the superseded Agreement, to 
the Government of Norway or to any private 
organization under its jurisdiction, the Gov- 
ernment of Norway shall indemnify and save 
harmless the Government of the United 
States of America against any and all liabil- 
ity (including third party liability) for any 
cause whatsoever arising out of the produc- 
tion or fabrication, the ownership, the lease, 
and the possession and use of such special 
nuclear materials or fuel elements after de- 
livery by the Commission to the Government 
of Norway or to any private individual or pri- 
vate organization under its jurisdiction. 

ARTICLE IX 

The adjusted net quantity of U-235 in en- 
riched uranium transferred from the United 
States of America to Norway under Articles 
VI, VII or VIII during the period of this 
Agreement for Cooperation, or under the 
superseded Agreement, shall not exceed in 
the aggregate 10,500 kilograms. The follow- 
ing method of computation shall be used 
in calculating transfers, within the ceiling 
quantity of 10,500 kilograms of U-235, made 
under said Articles: 

From: 

(1) the quantity of U-235 contained in 
enriched uranium transferred under said 
Articles, minus 

(2) the quantity of U-235 contained in an 
equal quantity of uranium of normal iso- 
topic assay, 

Subtract: 

(3) the aggregate of the quantities of 

U-235 contained in recoverable uranium of 
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United States origin either transferred to 
the United States of America or to any other 
nation or group of nations with the approval 
of the Government of the United States of 
America pursuant to this Agreement, minus 

(4) the quantity of U-235 contained in 
an equal quantity of uranium of normal iso- 
topic assay. 

ARTICLE X 


A. The Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of Norway 
emphasize their common interest in assuring 
that any material, equipment, or device made 
available to the Government of Norway pur- 
suant to this Agreement, or the superseded 
Agreement, shall be used solely for civil pur- 
poses. 

B. Except to the extent that the safe- 
guards provided for in this Agreement are 
supplanted, by agreement of the Parties as 
provided in Article XII, by safeguards of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica, notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this Agreement, shall have the following 
rights: 

(1) With the objective of assuring design 
and operation for civil purposes and permit- 
ting effective application of safeguards to 
review the design of any 

(a) reactor and 

(b) other equipment and devices the de- 
sign of which the Commission determines 
to be relevant to the effective application 
of safeguards, 


which are to be made available to the Gov- 
ernment of Norway or any person under its 
jurisdiction under this or the superseded 
Agreement, by the Government of the United 
States of America or any person under its 
jurisdiction, or which are to use, fabricate, 
or process any of the following materials so 
made available: source material, special nu- 
clear material, moderator material, or 
other material designated by the Commis- 
sion; 

(2) With respect to any source or special 
nuclear material made available to the Gov- 
ernment of Norway or any person under its 
jurisdiction, under this or the superseded 
Agreement, by the Government of the United 
States of America or any person under its 
jurisdiction and any source or special nu- 
clear material utilized in, recovered from, or 
produced as a result of the use of any of the 
following materials, equipment, or devices 
so made available: 

(a) source material, special nuclear mate- 
rial, moderator material, or other material 
designated by the Commission, 

(b) reactors, 

(c) any other equipment or device desig- 
nated by the Commission as an item to be 
made available on the condition that provi- 
sion of this subparagraph B(2) will apply, 

(i) to require the maintenance and pro- 
duction of operating records and to request 
and receive reports for the purpose of assist- 
ing in ensuring accountability for such mate- 
rials; and 

(1) to require that any such material in 
the custody of the Government of Norway 
or any person under its jurisdiction be sub- 
ject to all of the safeguards provided for in 
this Article and the guaranties set forth in 
Article XI; 

(3) To require the deposit in storage fa- 
cilities designated by the Commission of any 
of the special nuclear material referred to 
in subparagraph B(2) of this Article which 
is not currently utilized for civil purposes 
in Norway and which is not purchased or 
retained by the Government of the United 
States of America pursuant to Article VIII 
of this Agreement, transferred pursuant to 
Article VIII. Paragraph I(b), or otherwise 
disposed of pursuant to an agreement mu- 
tually acceptable to the Parties; 

(4) To designate, after consultation with 
the Government of Norway, personnel who, 
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accompanied, if either Party so requests, by 
personnel designated by the Government of 
Norway, shall have access in Norway to all 
places and data necessary to account for 
the source and special nuclear materials 
which are subject to subparagraph B(2) of 
this Article to determine whether there is 
compliance with this Agreement and to make 
such independent measurements as may be 
deemed necessary; 

(5) In the event of non-compliance with 
the provisions of this Article, or the guaran- 
tees set forth in Article XI, and the failure 
of the Government of Norway to carry out 
the provisions of this Article within a rea- 
sonable time, to suspend or terminate this 
Agreement and require the return of any 
materials, equipment; and 

(6) To consult with the Government of 
Norway in the matter of health and safety. 

C. The Government of Norway undertakes 
to facilitate the application of the safeguards 
provided for in this Article. 


ARTICLE XI 


The Government of Norway guarantees 
that: 


A. Safeguards provided in Article X shall 
be maintained. 

B. No material, including equipment and 
devices, transferred to the Government of 
Norway or authorized persons under its juris- 
diction pursuant to this Agreement, or the 
superseded Agreement, by lease, sale or other- 
wise, and no special nuclear material pro- 
duced as a result of such transfer will be 
used for atomic weapons or for research on 
or development of atomic weapons or for any 
other military purposes, and that no such 
material, including equipment and devices, 
will be transferred to unauthorized persons 
or beyond the jurisdiction of the Government 
of Norway except as the Commission may 
agree to such transfer to another nation or 
group of nations and then only if in the 
opinion of the Commission such transfer 
falls within the scope of an Agreement for 
Cooperation between the Government of the 
United States of America and the other na- 
tion or group of nations. 


ARTICLE XII 


A. The Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of Norway, 
recognizing the desirability of making use of 
the facilities and services of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, agree that the Agency 
will be promptly requested to assume re- 
sponsibility for applying safeguard to ma- 
terials and facilities subject to safeguards 
under this Agreement. It is contemplated 
that the necessary arrangements will be ef- 
fected without modification of this Agree- 
ment through an agreement to be negotiated 
between the Parties and the Agency which 
may include provisions for suspension of the 
safeguard rights accorded to the Commis- 
sion by Article X of this Agreement, during 
the time and to the extent that the Agency’s 
safeguards apply to such materials and 
facilities. 

B. In the event the Parties do not reach a 
mutually satisfactory agreement on the 
terms of the trilateral arrangement envisaged 
in Paragraph A of this Article, either Party 
may, by notification, terminate this Agree- 
ment. Before either Party takes steps to ter- 
minate this Agreement, the Parties will care- 
fully consider the economic effects of any 
such termination. Neither Party will invoke 
its termination rights until the other Party 
has been given sufficient advance notice to 
permit arrangements by the Government of 
Norway, if it is the other Party, for an alter- 
native source of power and to permit adjust- 
ment by the Government of the United 
States of America, if it is the other Party, of 
production schedules. In the event of ter- 
mination by either Party, the Government of 
Norway shall, at the request of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, re- 
turn to the Government of the United States 
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of America all special nuclear material re- 
ceived pursuant to this ent or the 
superseded Agreement and still in its posses- 
sion or in the possession of persons under 
its jurisdiction. The Government of the 
United States of America will compensate 
the Government of Norway for its interest 
in such material so returned at the United 
States Commission's schedule of prices then 
in effect domestically. 


ARTICLE XIII 


The rights and obligations of the Parties 
provided for under this Agreement shall ex- 
tend, to the extent applicable, to coopera- 
tive activities initiated under the super- 
seded Agreement, including, but not limited 
to, material, equipment, devices, and infor- 
mation transferred thereunder. 


ARTICLE XIV 


This Agreement shall enter into force on 
the date on which each Government shall 
receive from the other Government written 
notification that it has complied with all 
statutory and constitutional requirements 
for the entry into force of such Agreement 
and shall remain in force for a period of 
thirty years. 

In Wirness WHEREOF, the undersigned, 
duly authorized, have signed this Agreement. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, this 
twenty-fifth day of April, 1967. 

For THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


OF AMERICA: 
Mr. WILLIAM L. YEOMANS, 
Assistant Director, Agreements 


and Liaison, Division of Interna- 
tional Affairs, U.S. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

Mr. DONOVAN Q. Zoox, 

Director, Office of Atomic Energy 
Affairs, International Scientific 
and Technological Affairs, De- 
partment of State. 

For THE GOVERNMENT OF NORWAY: 
Mr. OLAF SOLLI, 
Counselor of Embassy. 


APPENDIX 


Norwegian enriched uranium power 
reactor program 


Power Total 
mega- | Start | Criti- | kilo- 
Reactor watts | of con- | cality pos 
net | struc- | date . 
elec- tion re- 
trical quired 
A. Skien Fjord 600 | 1972 1975 10, 000 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, April 28, 1967. 
Hon. GLENN T. SEABORG, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington. 

Dear Dr. SEABORG: In accordance with Sec- 
tion 1230 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, the Atomic Energy Commission 
has submitted to me by letter dated April 
25, 1967, a proposed superseding Agreement 
for Cooperation Between the Government of 
the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of Norway Concerning Civil Uses of 
Atomic Energy and has recommended that 
I approve the proposed Agreement, deter- 
mine that its performance will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to 
the common defense and security, and au- 
thorize its execution. 

Pursuant to the provisions of 123c of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and 
upon the recommendation of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, I hereby: 

(a) Approve the proposed Agreement and 
determine that its performance will promote 
and will not constitute an unreasonable risk 
to the common defense and security of the 
United States of America; 

(b) Authorize the execution of the pro- 
posed Agreement on behalf of the Govern- 
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ment of the United States of America by 
appropriate authorities of the Department of 
State and the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


WIDESPREAD SUPPORT FOR PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON’S SUMMER PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, President 
Johnson's call to Congress for $75 million 
to support summer programs for young 
people in poverty areas of our Nation has 
drawn a typically American response. 
The White House has been flooded with 
compassionate and enthusiastic expres- 
sions of support for the President’s pro- 
posal. From across the Nation—from the 
mayor of Atlanta to the mayor of Ta- 
coma—has come a demonstration of 
America’s conscience. 

Even though the Senate has already 
acted affirmatively on this request, it 
seems appropriate to place in the RECORD 
a sample of those expressions from lead- 
ers who know the needs of the poor and 
who recognize the opportunity the sum- 
mer months offer to improve the educa- 
tion and motivation of the young in a 
meaningful way—a way that has as its 
goal the avoidance of future poverty. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a number of these telegrams be 
printed in full in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Sr. Louis, Mo., 
May 3, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

Your request for $75 million in special sum- 
mer funds is of crisis importance. I pre- 
sented the summer programs of the city of 
St. Louis with its need for $496,000 Federal 
funding to the Vice President. I am grateful 
that he presented this special need for your 
consideration. 

A. J, CERVANTES, 
Mayor, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
May 3, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

We are in full support of your decision to 
introduce the $75 million bill to Congress 
for supplemental appropriation for summer 
programs for the antipoverty program. 

Joun O. Roor, 
General Executive, 
YMCA of Metropolitan Chicago. 
New Yorks, N.Y., 
May 3, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

In the name of the officers and members 
of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
I extend sincere congratulations upon your 
call upon Congress for additional appropria- 
tion of $75 million for the war on poverty. 
We are extremely appreciative of your great 
wisdom in taking this action at this time. 

A. PHILIP RANDOLPH, 
President, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
May 3, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

Support your request to Congress for sum- 
mer youth program money. 

Rev. JOHN WALKER, 
National Cathedral. 
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WAsHINGTON, D. C., 
May 3, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

The National League of Cities strongly 
endorses your request to the Congress for a 
$75 million supplemental appropriation for 
the Office of Economic Opportunity to as- 
sure a vigorous execution of vital summer 
programs. Such a supplemental appropria- 
tion was overwhelmingly endorsed by dele- 
gates to the annual Congress of Cities on 
December 7, 1966, in recognition of the suc- 
cess of the 1966 summer programs, and the 
need for its continuation and expansion this 
year. 

HAROLD M. TOLLEFSON, 
President, National League of Cities; 
Tacoma, Wash. 
ATLANTA, GA., 
May 3, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

Last summer the city of Atlanta recreation 
program, supported and made possible by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity and Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, Atlanta, Inc., saved 
thousands of youths from a summer of aim- 
less wandering on the streets. Because of 
the funds provided through EOA the city 
was able to provide constructive programs 
and good supervision for thousands of 
youths. The total participation was nearly 
150,000. I believe this recreation program, the 
strongest in Atlanta’s history, greately cur- 
tailed the problems which occur when 
youths are not occupied or involved in 
worthwhile activities. The City of Atlanta 
will have a recreation program this summer. 
We intend to use every resource we have, 
but without funds from the Federal Govern- 
ment, we will barely be able to scratch the 
surface. We will not be able to make the kind 
of impact needed to offset the very serious 
problems in our disadvantaged neighbor- 
hoods, I strongly support the President's re- 
quest for $75 million special summer funds. 

Ivan ALLEN, JI., 
Mayor, Atlanta, Ga. 
SILVER SPRING, MD., 
May 3, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

Heartily support your request for $75 mil- 
lion for summer programs for Nation’s chil- 
dren and youth. 

Rev. Davin ANDREWS, 
Board of Missions, 
Evangelical United Brethren Church. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
May 3, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

Offer full support to your request to Con- 
gress for $75 million for summer programs 
in America’s urban centers. 

Rev. PHILLIP P. NEWELL, 
Presbytery of Washington City, Episcopal 
Diocese of Washington, Central At- 
lantic Conference, United Church of 


Christ. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
May 3, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 


Your request to Congress for $75 million 
for much-needed summer program in our 
urban centers has my full support. 

The Right Rev. PAUL Moore, 
Suffragen Bishop, 
Episcopal Diocese of Washington, D.C. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
May 3, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 
Delighted with your request to Congress 
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for $75 million for summer fund. You have 
our full support. 
Rev. FRANCIS X. PIRAZZINI, 
Conference Minister, Central Atlantic 
Conference, United Church of Christ. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
May 3, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

Congratulations on your proposal that 
Congress appropriate $75 million to provide 
special summer programs for youth in our 
cities. We are confident that with prompt 
congressional approval all agencies involved 
in the war on poverty will quickly mobilize 
their resources to obtain the full benefits for 
our youth in cities. 

Archbishop ROBERT E. Lucey, 
Presiding Cochairman, 
Inter-Religious Committee Against Poverty. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
May 3, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

Support enthusiastically your request for 
$75 million supplementary allocations for 
summer program in cities of this Nation. 

A. DUDLEY Warp, 
General Secretary, the Board Christian 
Social Concerns of the Methodist 
Church. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
May 3, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

The Cooperative Lutheran Parish fully 
support your request to Congress for $75 
million summer funds. 

Rev. DANIEL PIEROTTI, 
Director, 
Lutheran Cooperative Parish. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
May 3, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

Delighted to hear of your request to Con- 
gress for $75 million for summer programs. 
You have the full support of this denomina- 
tion. 

Rev. GRAYDON MCCLELLAN, 
General Presbytery of Washington City. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
May 3, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

As deeply involved in summer community 
projects in District of Columbia, we urge all 
possible help to finance. 

Rev. JOSEPH MILLER, 
Archdiocesan, 
Summer Action Committee. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
May 3, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

Your proposal that Congress appropriate 
$75 million for special summer youth pro- 
grams in our cities will be warmly welcomed 
by war on poverty agencies currently hard- 
pressed to mount and expand greatly needed 
summer youth programs. Heartiest con- 
gratulations on this most recent evidence of 
the great leadership you have given and 
continue to give in improving conditions 
that affect the well-being of our deprived 
and poverty-stricken youth. 

STANLEY HEBERT, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Na- 
tional Catholic Community Service. 
SILVER SPRING, MD., 
May 3, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

Heartily endorse your request to Congress 

for a supplementary appropriation of $75 
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million for special summer programs for chil- 
dren and youth in the Nation’s cities during 
the next summer. This is a creative and 
imaginative step for the welfare of the Na- 
tion's youth and of our cities, and it is to 
be 3 that the Congress of the United 
States will recognize it as such, and will 
vote the requested appropriation without 


delay. 
Dr. Isaac FRANCK, 
Executive Vice President, Jewish Com- 
munity Council of Greater Washing- 
ton. 
WasHINOTroN, D. C., 
May 4, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

The National Association for Community 
Development is very pleased to read of your 
recommendation for $75 million for summer 
programs. These funds can be very well 
used by our communities to serve their citi- 
zens, Your commitment to this issue is 


greatly appreciated. 
Davm G. HILL, 


President, National Association for Com- 
munity 8 


—— Miss., 
May 5, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

Strongly urge vigorous support for appro- 
priation for antipoverty summer programs. 
These programs can be of great benefit for 
Mississippi and rest of the Nation. 

Father BERNARD F. Law. 


GREENFIELD, MISS., 
May 5, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

Appreciation for and great interest in the 
work of your committee for deficiencies and 
supplementals. Do hope the $75 million re- 
quested by our President for summer pro- 
grams of OEO will be granted. Convinced 
these programs are not only good but neces- 
2 if we are in earnest about helping the 

and handicapped of our so- 
cae. Have witnessed results of these pro- 
grams in many parts of our Nation and have 
seen enthusiastic support and participation 
of churchwomen in them. 
Mrs. Stewart E. SINCLAIR, 
National President, 
Church Women United. 


JACKSON, MISS., 
May 5, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

Strongly urge passage of $75,000,000 appro- 
priation for antipoverty summer pro- 
oe . The funds are much needed in Missis- 

Ppl. 

Bishop BRUNINI, 
Apostolic Administrator, 
Diocese of Natchez-Jackson. 


DR. FAYE BUMPASS, AUTHOR OF 
BILINGUAL TEXTBOOKS, SUP- 
PORTS BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 

during our hearings on the Bilingual 

Education Act (S. 428) we have been 

fortunate in hearing from many expert 

witnesses connected with this important 
field. On Thursday, May 18, 1967, we 
heard Dr. Faye L. Bumpass, professor of 

Spanish and director of dual language 

workshops at Texas Technological Col- 

lege, Lubbock, Tex. Dr. Bumpass has 
taught school in both North and South 

America. 

Dr. Bumpass has written several bi- 
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lingual books for use in teaching bi- 
lingual classes, and she stated that— 


The most acute educational problem that 
exists in the Southwest today is that which 
involves our Spanish-speaking children. 


Because of the interesting statement 
which Dr. Bumpass presented before our 
subcommittee, I ask unanimous consent 
that her testimony be printed in full in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Dr. FAYE L. BUMPASS, PROFES- 
SOR OF SPANISH AND DIRECTOR OF DUAL LAN- 
GUAGE WORKSHOPS, TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL 
COLLEGE, LUBBOCK, TEX 
Mr. Chairman, members of The Subcom- 

mittee: 

I am Faye L. Bumpass, Professor of Span- 
ish and Director of Dual Language Work- 
shops, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
Texas. Iam accompanied today by L. L. Brug- 
geman, Vice-President and Manager of the 
International Division of the American Book 
Company, New York, New York. 

It is a privilege for me to appear before 
this subcommittee today to speak in sup- 
port of the Bilingual American Education 
Act, S. 428, relating to the teaching of Span- 
ish-speaking or Mexican. American children 
in our schools of the Southwest. 

I have been actively participating in pro- 

of this vitally important area of teach- 
ing for a number of years: having served as 

Latin American English consultant for the 

U.S. Department of State in a number of 

countries of Latin America, where I was re- 

quested to prepare and publish a five-book 
high school series of texts for the teaching 
of English as a foreign language by the 

Peruvian Minister of Education and for 

which I was decorated by the Peruvian gov- 

ernment; having prepared and published 
six-book elementary series entitled “We Learn 

English” texts for the American Book Com- 

pany that have been used in many schools 

of the Southwest to aid teachers of Mexican 

American children in improving these chil- 

dren's audio-lingual skills in English; a five- 

book series of readers for the development of 
reading skill in English as a second language, 

published by McGraw-Hill in 1965; and a 

two-book middle-grade series, We Speak 

English,” for remedial work in audio-lingual 

development on the middle-grade or junior 

high level in 1966, also published by the 

American Book Company. 

It is my considered opinion that the most 
acute educational problem that exists in the 
Southwest today is that which involves our 
Spanish-speaking children, and I am de- 
lighted that the distinguished senior senator 
of my own state of Texas, Ralph W. Yar- 
borough, has acted in this area by introduc- 
ing S. 428. I commend the members of this 
subcommittee and other senators who have 
shown their interest in this important edu- 
cational need. 

In the five-state area (Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Colorado, California) there exist to- 
day at least 1,750,000 school children with 
Spanish surnames, whose linguistic, cultural, 
and psychological handicaps cause them to 
experience, in general, academic failure in 
our schools or at best limit them to only me- 
diocre success. Statistics show that the pro- 
portion of drop-outs among this group is 
greater than in any other group in the na- 
tion, including the non-whites or Negro chil- 
dren. 

In the past, when numbers were not so 
great as they are now, these children’s needs 
could easily be ignored or perhaps not even 
recognized, but with the overwhelming large 
numbers today and their great concentration 

in many urban centers (sometimes from 50% 
to 95% are Mexican American), their needs 
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must be considered and efforts must be made 
to meet them. In the Southwest as a whole, 
one-sixth of the schoolage population is 
Mexican American, with 40% of the group 
living in Texas. This comprises about 16% 
of the state’s school population, or one out of 
every seven school children is of Mexican 
descent and classified in the category of 
Spanish-speaking background, In 1960, there 
were almost one-half million of these chil- 
dren of school age (between the ages of five 
and fifteen), and almost 20% of them were 
not enrolled in school. Similar figures exist 
in the other four Southwestern states. 

These children have become the forgotten 
children in our educational systems, not so 
much because of lack of concern by teachers 
and administrators, but because they have 
been perplexed as to what they should do 
to help these children overcome their handi- 
caps. Severely limited finances have re- 
stricted the organization of appropriate pro- 
grams that would ameliorate the existing 
conditions. The passage of the Bilingual 
American Education Act will at last begin to 
solve the unique educational problems of 
the Mexican-American in the Southwest and 
Spanish-speaking Americans wherever they 
are in this country. 

By obtaining the greatly needed Federal 
assistance together with feasible guidelines 
for establishing effective programs, a “blue- 
print” for action would evolve for setting up 
exemplary educational programs that could 
serve as models for emulation by other 
schools, thereby serving as a positive catalyst 
for over-all improvement. 

The basic problems of helping these chil- 
dren overcome their linguistic handicap, in 
bridging the wide cultural gulf that exists 
between their native Hispanic cultural herit- 
age and the dominant Anglo culture, and in 
developing a positive “self-identity” can be 
more easily overcome through a program 
of Federal assistance, as envisioned by S. 428, 
since it will enable state and local education 
agencies to develop broad programs especially 
designed for Spanish-speaking Americans. 

An especially good feature of this bill is 
the impetus it gives to the introduction of bi- 
lingual schooling, involving the use of the 
two languages—both Spanish and English— 
as media of instruction which will enable the 
linguistically handicapped student to pro- 
gress without grade retention by learning 
content materials in his native language 
while mastering English as a second lan- 
guage. A biproduct of this approach will in- 
sure the nation of a valuable asset to our 
national interests through the development 
of greatly needed bi-linguals. 

S. 428 recognizes the dimensions of the 
problem and will stimulate interest of teach- 
ers in this fleld, affording them the aca- 
demic preparation to the teaching of English 
as a second language based on linguistic 
principles and professional “know-how” and 
will encourage them to accept their “role” as 
vitally important in this special field of 
teaching. It will exert a positive influence 
upon the choice of appropriate and scien- 
tifically prepared materials that will aid the 
pupils to develop with confidence and 
courage, rather than be beseiged with the 
fear and frustration he now feels in unsuc- 
cessful schoo] situations. Thus, as we bridge 
the gap of culture in our Southwestern com- 
munities, we are maintaining and develop- 
ing both heritages and languages, and at 
the same time we shall bring about a more 
productive and stable citizenry that utilizes 
the finest offered by both worlds. The many 
young lives with their potential talent and 
capability will no longer be wasted and 
crushed and will no longer feel an outsider 
in his own land; he will be not only a hap- 
pier and more valuable citizen in his world 
of today but will be a contributing factor in 
making a better world of tomorrow. 

Only through the recognition of the prob- 
lem and by extending the badly needed 
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financial and administrative assistance can 
we help “straighten up” these truly disad- 
vantaged children who live on the rim of 
our otherwise affluent world. Without this 
much needed help and “know-how” we can- 
not feel that we have done what must be 
done. As Edward Markham says in one of 
his poems: 


“How will you ever straighten up this shape; 
Touch it again with immortality; 
Give back the upward looking and the 
light; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream.” 


Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the op- 
portunity to appear before you and this sub- 
committee in support of the Bilingual Amer- 
ican Education Act, and I commend you for 
your attention to this major educational 
need in our Southwestern states and wher- 
ever the Spanish-speaking American lives in 
our society. My colleague, Mr, Bruggeman, 
and I would be pleased to attempt to answer 
any questions you or members of the Sub- 
committee may care to direct to us. 


SIGNIFICANT SHIFT WITHIN THE 
TOP ECHELONS OF THE SOVIET 
RULERS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, re- 
ports from Moscow indicate that a very 
significant shift may have taken place 
within the top echelons of the Soviet 
rulers. The reports say that Yuri Andro- 
pov, presently the Secretary to the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party, 
will be assigned to a new position as 
Chief of the KGB. Since Andropov is one 
of the top half-dozen most powerful men 
in the Soviet Union, this change is of the 
utmost importance. 

The prospect is that the KGB will as- 
sume a more important role in the Soviet 
strategy to dominate the world. The cur- 
rent head of the KGB, Vladimir Semi- 
chastny, is a career bureaucrat. He is an 
executive, not a policymaker. The KGB 
functions both as a secret police for do- 
mestic affairs, and as an action arm for 
subversive policies throughout the world. 
Andropov is one of the most important 
policymakers in the Soviet Union, 

Andropov was attached to the Soviet 
Embassy in Budapest from 1953 to 1957, 
first as a counselor without specified 
duties, and then as Ambassador, Andro- 
pov was present during the events which 
led up to the Hungarian revolution, and 
he was in charge of the purges which 
followed. Some experts credit him with 
encouraging the revolution in order to 
weed out weak Communists in the re- 
gime. 

Andropov did such a good job in Hun- 
gary that he was brought back to Moscow 
and put in charge of the Central Com- 
mittee’s planning committee for satellite 
nations, a post which he has held until 
the present. Andropov is the architect of 
the mellowing strategy, which gives the 
satellites the appearance of greater free- 
dom, even while Communist Party con- 
trol and Soviet economic ties are tight- 
ey He is a very sophisticated strate- 

It is not clear, but it is quite possible, 
that Andropov will retain his high policy 
job while he directs the KGB. In fact, it 
is a good guess that tighter control will 
be exercised over the satellites through 
the underground channels of the KGB. 

Although it may appear at first glance 
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that Andropov may have been demoted 
by being given a lesser job, a moment’s 
reflection will show that such a thesis 
will not hold up. To demote a man is to 
make an enemy. You do not put your 
enemy in charge of the secret police. 

Rather, it appears that Soviet world- 
wide subversion is now in the direct con- 
trol of one of the Communists’ most 
skillful policy planners. It appears that 
the operations of planning and execution 
are being combined. Such a combination 
would be effected for one of two reasons: 
to put a firmer hand on the tiller, or to 
speed up the process of subversion by 
putting everything under one roof. 

Those who are building bridges to the 
East had better take care. When they get 
to the other side, they may be stepping 
into the hands of Yuri Andropov. 


A SOUND APPRAISAL OF THE 
RAMPART DAM HYDROELECTRIC 
PROJECT 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, since 
the beginning of my service in the Sen- 
ate as a representative of the State of 
Alaska, I have constantly urged con- 
struction of the great Rampart Canyon 
Dam of the Yukon River in Alaska. This 
magnificent project is clearly the most 
valuable hydroelectric power resource 
available to the free world. The Corps of 
Engineers has estimated that nearly 
5,000,000 kilowatts of power could be 
produced there at a lower cost than any 
other source of energy now known. 

Unfortunately, the plans for Rampart 
have been delayed and hindered by 
uninformed or prejudiced criticisms of 
certain of my fellow conservationists 
who I believe may be described as ex- 
tremists.“ Some of them have reached 
the extreme of considering a dam, a 
highway, an oil derrick, and a bridge as 
public enemies. And so the supporters 
of Rampart have been met with a well 
organized, far-flung campaign which 
has loosed a barrage of statistics al- 
legedly estimating numbers of ducks, 
geese, moose, salmon, and other man- 
ner of wildlife which, according to the 
sources of the statistics, would be dimin- 
ished by the construction of the dam. 
I have never been convinced that con- 
struction of Rampart really gives cause 
for alarm over the loss of wildlife. On 
the contrary, I believe it will be en- 
hanced. And the mistaken prophecies 
by the same groups as to what would 
happen to the wildlife in the Kenai 
Peninsula if oil exploration and drilling 
were undertaken suggests that they are 
equally in error concerning this Yukon 
River project. In the Kenai, not only 
has the wildlife multiplied but two great 
new industries—petroleum and natural 
gas—have developed to the inestimable 
benefit not only of Alaska but of the 
Nation. History will repeat itself when 
Rampart generates the lowest cost elec- 
tricity under the flag. However, it is 
necessary to recognize the existence of 
those powerful special interests repre- 
sented by certain conservation groups 
opposing this marvelous project and 
take this opposition into account. They 
have captured the support of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior who informed me 
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over the phone some weeks ago that his 
Department would report adversely on 
Rampart because as he put it “we can’t 
afford to antagonize the sportsmen.” 
However, this is a Corps of Engineers 
project, to which Congress entrusted 
this responsibility, and while the opposi- 
tion of this Secretary of the Interior 
is to be regretted, it need not be fatal. 
All the adverse aspects, either real or 
fancied, have been stressed in the well- 
organized campaign but the arguments 
for Rampart and its great benefits will 
also be developed when the Corps of 
Engineers makes its report and hearings 
before the appropriate committees of 
Congress begin. Meanwhile, despite the 
attacks on Rampart, Alaskans continue 
to work for construction of this dam and 
are confident it will be built. 

Informed individuals who have heard 
of Rampart and who live elsewhere than 
in Alaska have also recognized the im- 
portance of this dam. One of these is 
Mr. Anthony J. Golden, of Seattle, who 
has written an article expressing his 
support of Rampart published in the 
Fairbanks News-Miner of April 21, 1967. 
He has entitled it: “Interior’s Rampart 
Verdict Insult to American Ingenuity.” 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Gold- 
en’s article be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTERIOR’S RAMPART VERDICT INSULT TO 
AMERICAN INGENUITY 


(By Anthony J. Golden) 


The Interior Department is finally releasing 
its field reports on Rampart Canyon Dam to 
Congress, with a negative recommendation. 
We might wonder how strongly the decision 
to do this was influenced by the Spurr Report, 
published last year, Interior’s ideas follow 
the Spurr Report closely. 

The Spurr Report was supported by orga- 
nizations opposing nearly every dam built. So 
their determining Rampart to be unfeasible 
is no surprise. Most findings of this variety 
can be made to show the conclusion wanted 
by the sponsors. But seldom do they have to 
insult American knowhow in so many ways 
to accomplish this purpose. 

A prime example is claiming the trees in the 
inundated area cannot be cut before filling 
of the reservoir. Mr. Spurr says To do so 
would take virtually the entire woods labor 
force of the Pacific Northwest!” A series of 
gloomy predications follow, regarding adverse 
effects of this uncut timber after the water 
rises. 

In this, Spurr mocks competency of the 
world’s greatest fighting team, the United 
States Army. Their Corps of Engineers will 
build the dam. The Army has battled and 
beaten many foes in our nation’s history, 
Nature often being one of the worst. No rea- 
son exists for not organizing a Logger Corps” 
to clear all the trees. Finding volunteers for 
the Logger Corps should present no problem. 
Most fellows would prefer to do their two- 
year hitch along the Yukon rather than that 
part of the globe where the 10th parallel 
north meets the 106th meridian east. 

With the timber gone before the lake is 
formed, Spurr’s dismal forecasts become 
nonsense. 

I also dispute the contention that no 
market will exist for this wood. Admittedly 
it’s no sell on the American West Coast, 
where forests are plentiful. But Alaska is 
closer to the Far East than any other state, 
and here the woodland is not extensive. Buy- 
ers will be found with little difficulty. Even 
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today, curtails are being requested on export 
of Washington State’s logs to Japan. 

Greatest concern of the SR was effects of 
Rampart Dam on fish and wildlife. Today 
there are ways to maintain migrant fish in 
rivers with high dams. The SR predicts Ram- 
part Dam to cause extinction of Yukon sal- 
mon runs. This need not be. AsI pointed out 
last year in the Seattle Post Intelligencer. 

“No, we won't lose our salmon if Rampart 
Dam is built. In Northern California, it has 
already been shown that fish can be passed 
by high dams. If adult salmon can find their 
way about the Pacific Ocean and into the 
Yukon River at spawning time, a body of 
water 1,000 times smaller (the reservoir) will 
present no difficulty. 

“The situation is different for the newly- 
hatched fingerlings. Collection stations to 
trap and contain the fry are planned at the 
mouths of rivers feeding into the lake. They 
will then be transported in specially equipped 
barges to the dam and released into the 
river below it.” 

In the fish department, a former employe 
of the Montana Fish and Game Commission 
told me the lake will become the world’s best 
fishery for Arctic grayling. 

Waterfowl nesting on Yukon Flats (the 
land to be inundated), comprise only 1½ per 
cent of North America’s total flyway popula- 
tion. There is no guarantee of losing them if 
the dam is built. If numbers begin to de- 
crease as reservoir level rises, American can- 
do should remedy the situation again. In my 
engineering work, I have seen how nitrates 
and phosphates dumped into lakes from sew- 
age plants foster rampant growth of algae. 
A certain quantity of them is useful to the 
ecology. It means both food and oxygenated 
water for aquatic animal life. Too large 
amounts make undesirable “nuisance 
blooms.” 

These minerals have recently become in- 
expensive. Dropping them into sterile wet- 
lands will grow algae in these locations. The 
algae can be eaten by fish and insects. They 
in turn become food for “relocated” water 
birds. 

A survey was prepared by Development & 
Resources Corp. in 1962. It indicated a ready 
market for all five million kilowatts this 
power giant will produce, primarily because 
of very low unit cost of the juice. Aluminum 
plants were predicted as leading consumers, 
with oxides for reduction imported from 
Japan and Australia. 

Today the future is even brighter. New uses 
have been found for the electric power since 
1962. One is making electro-process steels, 
from abundant iron ore deposits discovered 
in Alaska only a couple of years ago. Another 
concerns Alaska's natural gas reserves, Nat- 
ural gas can now be liquified and transported 
worldwide in ocean-going vessels built espe- 
cially for the purpose. Several nations with- 
out this resource have expressed interest in 
buying the gas. The condensation process 
requires large amounts of energy, which 
Rampart Dam can supply. 

Less than a year ago, the Boeing Company 
announced intentions to build a king-size 
747 transport. Already it has over 100 orders 
for these big planes. This surely means a real 
increase in air freight volume during com- 
ing years. How does this affect our largest 
state? It is in the geographic center of all 
world markets. It’s certain to become a man- 
ufacturing center for products suitable to 
air shipment. Although aluminum facilities 
don't employ many people, factories for small 
wares often do. Result is more industry, and 
many more residents to purchase Yukon 
power. 

Of course, the SR mentions none of this, 
saying only that Rampart is too large for 
Alaska needs. 

Electric energy has already been sent 34 
of the way across the United States. Within 
the next decade or two, all of North Ameri- 
ca will be on a continent-wide transmission 
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system. Rampart Canyon Dam will make an 
ideal anchor point for the northwest corner. 
A two-hour time difference (three in sum- 
mer) separates Alaska from British Colum- 
bia and the Pacific Coast states. Most areas 
have their maximum power consumption 
from 4-6 p.m. There will most likely be an 
exchange between these regions every day. 
Juice will first flow from Alaska to British 
Columbia, Washington and Oregon; and in 
the opposite direction two hours later. All 
will benefit from this action. This contrasts 
with the SR, which declares such long dis- 
tance transmission impractical. 

Even the SR admits the Rampart damsite 
is most ideal. But availability of cement 
making material in the immediate area is 
questioned. It will probably have to be 
brought in from the railbelt. Again we can 
take a cue from modern Yankee knowhow, 
this time the coal industry. Coal is often 
carried from mines in “integral trains.“ These 
trains are never uncoupled; they go from 
mine to consumer, unload, and return as a 
single unit. The same transportation is ex- 
pedient for hauling cement to the damsite. 

Instead of Rampart Dam, the SR writers 
suggest use of natural gas and atomic ener- 
gy to make electricity. It seems strange for 
anybody who calls himself a conservation- 
ist to favor burning fossil or nuclear fuels, 
when untapped hydroelectric potential is 
so abundant. No fuel of any kind is guar- 
anteed available forever. Falling water is. 
Less than one per cent of a possible 25 mil- 
lion kilowatts is utilized today. 

Contrary to a popular belief, the atom 
will never make waterpower obsolete. Nu- 
clear generators burn fuel, and require much 
longer start-up periods. When Alaska fall. 
ing water becomes fully utilized, this is the 
time for thermal generating stations (most 
likely nuclear) to meet additional power 
demands. Thanks to uniform flow guaran- 
teed by Rampart Dam, the Yukon will be 
an ideal cooler for these units without in- 
juring the finned population. Sudden re- 
leases of warmed water into a river kill fish 
by removing dissolved oxygen. During fish 
migrations, operations will be “closed cycle.” 
Water taken from the river is not returned. 
At other times, used cooling water will be 
dumped into the river and reduce freeze-up 
problems. When Alaska has both thermal 
plants and dams, each will serve a purpose. 
The former will meet steady unchanging 
electric demands, the latter fluctuating and 
peaking needs. 

As an alternate waterpower project, SR 
recommends Taiya. This involves diverting 
the Canadian headwaters of the Yukon 
River under Chilkoot Pass, and producing 
one million kilowatts at Skagway. Talya can 
make Rampart unfeasible. Such becomes the 
fate of any hydro generating station if 
enough of the river is channeled away from 
it. It may appear only a one million for five 
million Kilowatt exchange. This alone would 
really shortchange the 49th state. Actually 
it’s a 24 for 1 undercut. We must forget an- 
other five million k.w. from Woodchopper 
Creek and Kaltag, both on the mainstem 
Yukon. Also down the rathole go two mil- 
lion from smaller surrounding units. They 
would be uneconomical if there were not a 
heavy-duty electric grid in the Yukon Valley. 
Finally we must realize Canada must build 
the Taiya diversion dam and spin the tur- 
bines at Skagway with their water. There- 
fore they will be more than justified in ask- 
ing for half of the Taiya power. This leaves 
only 500,000 kilowatts in exchange for 12 
million. How stupid can some folks be? 

We will note assets for the entire nation, 
derived from Rampart Canyon Dam. After 
paying for itself through sale of power gen- 
erated, it will earn for the U.S. government 
a $75 million annual profit indefinitely. Sub- 
stantial Alaska state and local taxes will be 
collected from industrial users of Rampart 
power. These revenues might be lost without 
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the dam if the buyers chose to locate outside 
the United States. Export of natural gas and 
other Alaska products will help America’s 
balance-of-payments situation. Value for 
national defense is twofold. Most metals and 
chemical products are of strategic value. In 
addition to energizing production of these 
materials, Rampart Canyon Dam can elec- 
trify Alaska’s many military posts at a cost 
far lower than now possible. 

In conclusion, we must realize all great 
works of American engineers had antago- 
nistic critics before and/or during construc- 
tion. The Panama Canal, San Francisco Bay 
Bridge, and Grand Coulee Dam were once 
called impossible,“ “impractical,” or un- 
economic“ by authors who should have 
known better. In the case of Grand Coulee, 
we might refer to a 1935 Colliers article by 
Walter Davenport called “Power in the Wil- 
derness.” Davenport's glum prophecies in- 
cluded no possible market for the power. 
His tune sounds so similar to the one now 
played by doubters of Rampart. I recommend 
to Congress a yes vote on Rampart Canyon 
Dam. Not only the dam, but its benefits to 
Alaska and the nation, will be a foremost 
demonstration of American abilities. 


BOMBING NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Washington Star, a newspaper which has 
in the past been a stanch supporter of 
the administration’s Vietnam policies, in 
an editorial Sunday, May 21, called for 
a cessation in the bombing of North Viet- 
nam. I commend this newspaper for 
having the courage to change its posi- 
tion on such an important issue of war 
strategy. The editors of the Star were 
only being realistic when they wrote: 

Every military strategy must be subject to 
constant review and appraisal. 


They then proceeded to analyze expec- 
tations from the bombing against results 
and potential gains from a halt against 
the possible risks involved. After this 
analysis the editorial concluded: 

There is much, perhaps very much, to gain, 
and not a lot to lose. 


Mr. President, 2 years ago, on May 4, 
1965—3 months after the bombing of 
North Vietnam began—the President in 
a message to the Congress, asking for 
supplemental appropriations for the war, 
said: 

The bombing is not an end in itself. Its 
purpose is to bring us closer to the day of 
peace. And whenever it will serve the inter- 
ests of peace to do so, we will end it. 


No one can predict with any certainty 
what would happen if the bombing were 
stopped. But every report of the atti- 
tudes of North Vietnamese leaders indi- 
cates that discussions, looking toward 
an end to the fighting, cannot take place 
as long as the bombing continues. There 
are strong indications that a cessation 
would “serve the interests of peace,” the 
condition which the President, 2 years 
ago, said would justify an end to the 
bombing. This Nation has taken great 
risks in fighting the war—I hope that 
the administration will take a calculated 
gamble in the search for peace, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial from the Sunday Star 
be inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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ITs TIME To Stop BOMBING IN THE NORTH 


The time has come, in The Star's opinion, 
for the United States to stop bombing in 
North Vietnam. 

We say this without the slightest apology 
for the administration's conduct of the war 
up to now. The decision to start bombing was 
necessary and right—an aggressor cannot be 
permitted to take for granted his security 
at home while he wages war on his neighbors. 
The policy of careful escalation of the bomb- 
ing, subject to tight restrictions on the choice 
of targets, seemed likely to bring Hanoi to 
its senses, and has had our full support. 

But every military strategy must be subject 
to constant review and reappraisal, It is 
necessary to weigh the gains against the 
risks, to ask whether the hoped-for results 
are in fact being achieved. It is necessary to 
watch for the moment where a change of 
strategy may produce a greater gain, at a 
decreased risk. 

That moment has arrived, We should say 
nothing, explain nothing, set no conditions 
or limitations on our switch of strategy. We 
should simply stop bombing and see what 
the enemy does. We will always have the 
right and the capacity to respond appropri- 
ately, no matter what he does. 

The decision to bomb in the north was in- 
tended to serve two principal ends. One was 
to deter, as far as possible, the infiltration 
of troops and supplies from North Vietnam 
into the south, The bombing has not stopped 
the infiltration. No one thought it would. 
It has slowed it down and forced Hanoi to 
pay a higher price for continuing its inter- 
vention. 

The second purpose was to punish North 
Vietnam in the hope that this would bring 
Ho Chi Minh to the conference table, There 
never was, of course, any intention to bomb 
cities as such, or otherwise to destroy North 
Vietnam, In candor it must be said that the 
bombing has not produced any evidence that 
Hanoi’s will to fight has been impaired. On 
the contrary, there is considerable reason to 
believe that, if anything, it has hardened the 
enemy's determination to continue the war. 

As things stand now, we have made a 
thorough point of our willingness and ability, 
if necessary, to bring the war home to North 
Vietnam. Assuming we continue to limit our 
strikes to specific military and industrial in- 
stallation, however, very few if any worth- 
while targets remain available to us. 

Most important, we cannot escalate the 
bombing beyond present levels without real 
danger that the war will be transformed into 
something much bigger and harder to stop. 
From the start, our problem has been that 
North Vietnam must be maintained as a 
going concern, since China and Russia can- 
not permit it to be crushed. If we cut much 
closer to the bone, China may well move. 
Much more certainly, Russia will step up 
her supply to Hanoi of sophisticated weap- 
onry, accompanied by Russian technical 
crews. It is hardly necessary to indulge in 
apocalyptic speculation about World War 
III. But the fact is that the war in Vietnam 
is on the verge, with another turn of the 
screw, of moving into a new and infinitely 
more dangerous phase. This substantially 
was the background against which Senator 
John Sherman Cooper spoke last week in 
the Senate—a speech which Majority Leader 
Mansfield says he understands is being given 
“most serious consideration” by the Johnson 
administration. 

The Kentucky Republican summed up his 
case in this fashion: “I ask our government, 
acting in the full confidence that arises from 
its strength, to confine and restrain its 
bombing—if bomb it must—to infiltration 
routes near the Demilitarized Zone where 
men and supplies enter South Vietnam over 
the 17th Parallel, or through Laos.” He said 
that if this first initiative of restraining 
bombing were met by “an affirmative re- 
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sponse” on the part of North Vietnam, then 
a second step could be taken: The bombing 
of North Vietnam “in its totality could be 
suspended.” The senator emphasized that 
the limiting or discontinuance of the bomb- 
ing should be unconditional—that is, our 
government would not insist in advance 
upon a quid pro quo. 

There are others who share Senator 
Cooper’s belief that the first step should be 
to stop bombing except along the infiltra- 
tion routes. The arguments that can be made 
in support of this view are obvious—having 
to do with the morale of our troops, the 
morale of the South Vietnamese, and so on. 

Nevertheless, it seems to us that the better 
course is to stop bombing, period. (This 
refers, of course, to the bombing of the north 
alone—we must continue meanwhile to 
bomb in the south, and in support of our 
troops in their current effort to drive the 
Communists out of the DMZ, which they 
are using in violation of their treaty obli- 
gations.) 

The possibility that such a bombing halt 
would bring Hanoi into meaningful negoti- 
ations is, in our view, very much a long 
shot. But it is a possibility which, in pull- 
ing back the bombers, should be explored 
once more. We have, after all, been told re- 
peatedly that there could be negotiations 
if we stopped bombing the north. We would 
at least gain considerable moral advantage 
in the eyes of an anxious world if the other 
side were required, in this dangerous hour, 
to put up or shut up on that proposition. 

It is true that bombing “pauses” in the 
past have failed to serve the ends of peace. 
Perhaps the sort of undefined, unconditional 
stop we are now discussing will fare no bet- 
ter. The complaint in the past has been that 
the announced temporary nature of the ces- 
sation—and the public insistence on recipro- 
cal de-escalation by Hanoi—constituted an 
ultimatum. This time, there would be noth- 
ing that in any sense could be made to look 
like an ultimatum. 

The question is, what would the North 
Vietnamese do if the bombs simply stopped 
falling? Would they conclude that they had 
us on the run; that they need now only pro- 
ceed to win the war in the south and drive 
us home? Would they seize the occasion to 
pour supplies and re-enforcements south- 
ward, escalating their infiltration? 

It is possible. If so we will know it imme- 
diately. If this is Hanoi’s response, we must 
(and Hanoi, without being told, knows we 
must) resume the bombing of infiltration 
routes, while preserving our options to hit 
again any target in the north that would be 
worth hitting. 

Let us not involve ourselves in a semantic 
rigmarole as to whether—if it is understood 
that we may, in certain conditions, resume 
the bombing—our cessation of bombing is 
“unconditional.” In the first place, there is 
no such thing in the world as permanence. 
In the second place, the concept of per- 
manence is itself a condition. Uncondi- 
tional” means what it sounds like—no con- 
ditions, no strings attached one way or an- 
other. An unconditional halt to bombing is 
one in which one stops bombing—and enough 
said. The future can speak for itself, and al- 
ways will. 

The crucial question is not whether Hanoi 
can now be induced to confer—much as that 
eventuality is to be desired. The crucial ques- 
tion is whether, if we refrain uncondition- 
ally from bombing, North Vietnam’s leaders 
will have the good sense to refrain from 
escalating the infiltration of the south. If 
they do so refrain, the balance of power south 
of the parallel, which is in our favor, will be 
unchanged. And, with the bombing stopped, 
the world will have been pulled back from 
a brink which looks daily more ominous. 

We should try. There is much, perhaps very 
much, to gain, and not a lot to lose. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ROLE IN WATER 
FOR PEACE 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, today 
marked the beginning of an Interna- 
tional Conference on Water for Peace. 
Participating in this Conference are rep- 
resentatives from over 80 nations of the 
world, representatives from five interna- 
tional organizations, and eight agencies 
of the United Nations. In my judgment, 
there is no more important task to which 
the people of this country and other na- 
tions could commit themselves than co- 
operative efforts to solve some of the 
world’s critical water resource prob- 
lems. 

President Johnson launched the water 
for peace program in October of 1965 
when he pledged the active participation 
of the United States in a “cooperative in- 
ternational effort to find solutions for 
man's water problems.” 

I commend the President for his lead- 
ership in undertaking efforts to find 
solutions to the water problems which 
face our Nation and the world. Too much 
has been said in recent times about the 
differences which divide the nations of 
the world; not enough has been said 
about the common purposes which unite 
us. 
In the future, more emphasis will have 
to be placed upon the cooperative efforts 
of men of good will everywhere toward 
finding solutions to vital problems which 
face modern civilization. Among these, 
there is no greater need nor area of op- 
portunity than providing fresh water 
supplies to the arid nations of the world. 
Greater efforts will have to be made to 
increase man’s knowledge of scientific 
methods of transforming salt and brack- 
ish water into fresh water. Basic knowl- 
edge and technology which will lead to 
economical pollution control and ex- 
panded ability to modify the weather for 
man’s benefit will be needed. 

The need for answers to these prob- 
lems know no national boundaries. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, I want to pledge my continuing 
efforts toward resolving some of the dif- 
ficult questions relating to the develop- 
ment of our Nation’s and the world’s 
water resources. This year the Senate has 
already passed the proposal to establish 
a National Water Commission which was 
submitted by the President. We are now 
engaged in considering other legislative 
measures dealing with water which will 
have a great impact on specific areas of 
the Nation. I am grateful for the coop- 
eration the Congress has received and 
again commend the initiative and dedi- 
cation of President Johnson, Secretary of 
the Interior Udall, and other members of 
the executive branch for their efforts. 

In his speech today at the opening of 
the Conference, President Johnson called 
attention to the fact that by the year 
2000 the world’s population will double 
to 6 billion. This is only 33 years from 
now. I am sure the Senate and the Na- 
tion is most appreciative of the Presi- 
dent’s continued interest and effective- 
ness in insuring a key role for the United 
States in promoting water for peace. The 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
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inserted the text of the speech elsewhere 
in the Recorp today. I commend his re- 
marks to each Member of the Senate. 


AN EFFECTIVE AND UNANSWER- 
ABLE ARGUMENT FOR DEPLOY- 
MENT OF AN ABM SYSTEM 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, there 
appears in this week’s edition of U.S. 
News & World Report two very sig- 
nificant and highly important articles. 
The first is entitled Admiral Rickover 
Opens Up on Pentagon’s Cost Policies.” 
This article contains excerpts from Adm. 
Hyman G. Rickover’s testimony before 
the House Armed Services Committee on 
April 18 of this year and was originally 
made public on May 5. While Admiral 
Rickover's statements and very valuable 
comments have received much public 
notice, I think it is entirely fitting that 
they be printed in connection with the 
second article which appears in U.S. 
News & World Report entitled “Dollars 
Versus Lives—A U.S. Choice.” This is an 
interview with Dr. Edward Teller, the 
father of the hydrogen bomb. 

The interview with Dr. Teller is on a 
wide range of subjects, all concerned 
with the military preparedness of the 
United States. In this interview Dr. Tel- 
ler makes the statement that “I would 
strongly urge that we go ahead with de- 
ploying an antiballistic-missile system.” 
He makes an effective and unanswerable 
argument on behalf of deployment of an 
ABM system, 

While Admiral Rickover does not men- 
tion the ABM, his general observations 
as to the cost-effectiveness theories 
which prevail in the Pentagon do have 
a direct relation to the delay in deciding 
to deploy an ABM system. The ABM has 
fallen prey to the cost-effectiveness the- 
ory. What both men note, however, is 
that cost effectiveness eliminates the 
most essential factor involved in any 
weapons system—the saving of lives. 
The value of a human life cannot be as- 
sessed for the purpose of feeding it into 
a computer and determining the ex- 
penditures which can be justified to pre- 
vent its loss. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two articles which ap- 
pear in the May 29, 1967, edition of U.S. 
News & World Report be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADMIRAL RICKOVER OPENS UP ON PENTAGON’S 
Cost POLICIES 

(Norz.— The heart of U.S. defense policy 
under Defense Secretary McNamara has been 
the “cost-effectiveness” idea. What does 
cost-effectiveness mean? What value does it 
assign to human life? Why do senior military 
men distrust and fear the idea? Vice Adm. 
Hyman Rickover (Ret.), who battled cost ac- 
countants to get nuclear submarines for the 
Navy, brings to light new facts about the 
Administration’s defense philosophy.) 

Some new points about the Pentagon’s 
cost-effectiveness studies and their results 
are emerging from testimony to Congress by 
Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover (Ret.). 

Admiral Rickover is the nation’s top au- 
thority on nuclear ships. In testimony made 
public May 5, he made these points, among 
others: 
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Pentagon cost-effectiveness studies, which 
have governed U.S. military policies since 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
took over in 1961, make no allowance for the 
value of human life in caleulating the rela- 
tive worth of a weapon or type of defense. 

If cost-effectiveness had ruled in 1948, the 
U.S. would not have built its first atomic 
submarine then. Yet that submarine made 

ble the Polaris submarine fleet, with 
its nuclear missiles. Many regard Polaris 
as the most effective weapons system in the 
world, and the cheapest in the sense that it 
probably is the greatest single deterrent to a 
Soviet nuclear attack. 

Following are excerpts from Admiral 
Rickover's testimony before the House 
Armed Services Committee on April 18, 1967: 

“Admiral Rickover: We seem to be losing 
sight of the fact that the strength of the 
United States depends on our staying ahead 
in technology. 

“Some of our potential enemies appear 
willing to rely on sheer numbers of people to 
overwhelm us. We must rely on our tech- 
nology to keep these forces in check. If we 
fail to exploit our technology, we will soon 
find that to prevent defeat in combat we may 
have to accept large loss of life. 

“In an affluent society such as ours, which 
measure of cost would our people prefer— 
dollars to be spent or lives to be lost—to de- 
fend ourselves? Which concerns your con- 
stituents more—the dollars we are spending 
in Vietnam or the weekly casualty lists? 

Nuclear-powered naval striking forces 
have greater military effectiveness and are 
less vulnerable than conventional striking 
forces dependent on a logistic umbilical cord 
for fuel. 

In a serious conflict we can expect to lose 
fewer lives with nuclear warships. Isn't that 
worth something? 

Now let me go with some of the questions 
your Committee asked the Chief of Naval 
Operations [Adm. David L. McDonald] about 
what is included in the cost-effectiveness 
studies on nuclear power... . 

Committee question: “ Chief of Naval 
Operations, if you had to conduct a war 
against a determined enemy, in which case 
would you expect to be able to attain our 
objectives with less loss of American lives: 
(a) Our nuclear carriers were escorted by 
one nuclear escort plus some nonnuclear 
escorts; or, (b) Our nuclear carriers were 
provided with the same number of escorts 
but all with nuclear propulsion?” 

Chief of Naval Operation’s answer: Gen- 
erally, I would expect less loss of life with an 
all-nuclear group because of its reduced 
vulnerability and lesser dependence on re- 
supply operations.” 

Next Committee question: “In the cost- 
effectiveness studies comparing nuclear and 
nonnuclear surface ships, what cost and 
what value is included for American lives? 
If no values have been included for this in 
the studies, doesn’t this mean that zero 
cost and zero value have been assigned to 
American lives?” 

This is a good question, isn’t it, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Chief of Naval Operation’s answer: “Cost 
or value associated with American lives is 
not included in such studies conducted by 
the Navy. This does not mean that zero cost 
and zero value are assigned to American lives 
in the studies. 

“It is simply a recognition of the fact 
that, in order to keep the cost-effectiveness 
analysis within manageable limits, the cost 
factors assigned the various elements under 
study must be both supportable and of finite 
proportion; that attempting to assign an 
intrinsic value to a human life would intro- 
duce such a questionable and indeed con- 
troversial factor into the problem that the 
objectives of the studies would not be at- 
tainable.” 

So here we have it on the record that all 
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of the cost-effectiveness studies on this prob- 
lem omit the value of American lives. Yet 
this Committee—all of Con; es to the 
greatest extent to save American lives, to 
provide the best equipment, machinery and 
services, regardless of the cost, when lives 
can be saved. From now on when you get 
these cost-effectiveness studies, you must 
remember they do not encompass human 
life. 

“Cost-effectiveness suffers from a phil- 
osophical weakness. It holds that one factor 
—the economic—is fundamental; that all 
other factors—the social, cultural and polit- 
ical—are derivative. 

“This is a fallacy known to students of 
philosophy as the fallacy of reductionism: It 
reduces the complexity of reality to one of 
its elements, and offers that one as sufficient 
reason for the whole. 

“No value can be considered as a separate 
isolated entity. Every single value forms part 
of some coherent system of valuation. This 
is why the cost-effectiveness method by it- 
self is not capable of giving us a true measure 
of value. It concerns itself with but a single 
facet of a complex issue. 

“The cost-effectiveness studies emphasize 
dollar cost, but the true resources are not 
dollars. What is ultimately scarce in human 
existence are life, time and energy because 
of human fortitude, aging and mortality. 

“I am convinced that the cost-effective- 
ness syndrome is not going to last forever. 
Realities will inevitably intrude themselves. 
Many isms have lasted in this world for 
periods of time, but finally man outgrows 
them and absorbs their good features. 

“At one time the pagan gods ruled the 
world. Later the kings. Then the warriors, 
followed by the lawyers. 

“Now it is the cost accountants. Ultimate- 
ly some measure of common sense comes 
into play. Events tame them and relegate 
them to their proper place. 

“The cost analysts live in a world of im- 
mutable abstractions; they recognize only 
that which suits them. 

Remoteness from first-hand factual ex- 
perience carries the danger of getting lost 
in fiction. They forget that the difference 
between what people think is going to hap- 
pen in war, and what actually happens, in- 
creases in direct proportion to the interval 
between wars. 

“But here in my opinion is the most 
damning thing you can say about cost-effec- 
tiveness studies. They don’t—and the types 
of studies they make render it impossible 
to—take account of human life. They do 
not believe that the good is as valuable as 
the profitable. 

“The Chairman [Rep. L. Mendel Rivers, 
Democrat, of South Carolina]: Human life 
is not considered? 

“Admiral Rickover: It is not considered; 
it is not ‘quantifiable’ in a cost-effective- 
ness study. 

“The Chairman: We have heard it said 
before this Committee time and time again, 
that, relatively, our percentage of losses is 
far, far below that of our enemies. 

“Admiral Rickover: Yes, sir. 

“The Chairman: They always say that. 

“Admiral Rickover: That is because you 
have given the military the best equipment 
possible, without regard to cost. The Con- 
gress has never stinted the military. I don’t 
know of a time in recent history where the 
military have come to Congress and asked 
for money for military equipment that they 
haven't gotten it, It is the other way around. 
Congress frequently wants to give more than 
is asked for.“ 

Earlier, Admiral Rickover was asked if he 
thought more Pentagon studies were needed 
before Congress could “properly decide” 
whether new fleet-escort ships should be 
nuclear powered. From the transcript: 

“Admiral Rickover: Mr. Chairman, you 
have been regaled with studies for 10 years. 
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Every time you advocate something the De- 
partment of Defense doesn’t want to do they 
say, ‘We will give you another study.’ 

“These repeated studies are nothing but 
‘fog bombs.’ They serve no other purpose 
but to hide the issues under a blanket of 
fog. 

“There seems to be an underlying concept 
in all these studies that we shouldn't go to 
nuclear power until we can show it is cheaper 
than conventional power. But why should 
we expect to get all the advantages of nu- 
clear power at no additional cost? 

“The cost of all other weapons has gone up 
as their capabilities have been improved. For 
example, the airplanes we fly off our carriers 
today cost 20 to 25 times as much as World 
War II carrier aircraft. Does that mean we 
should have only four or five planes on our 
carriers instead of 100, as Senator Hicken- 
looper [Bourke B, Hickenlooper, Republican, 
of Iowa] once asked? 

“Now let me get at a philosophical as- 
pect of this problem. We have got somehow 
to drag the Navy into the twentieth century. 
From the beginning, the Navy has opposed 
nuclear power? Were it not for this Com- 
mittee, the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, the Senate and the House appropria- 
tions committees, and the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, we would not have nu- 
clear submarines. 

“It is a coincidence, but in 1948 when the 
Navy opposed nuclear submarines they had 
a study made by their cost-analyst experts. 
This study showed that a nuclear submarine 
would be worth 1.41 as much as a conven- 
tional submarine but would cost twice as 
much. The analysts therefore concluded it 
wasn’t worthwhile. As a great coincidence, 
the figures being used today against the nu- 
clear surface ships by the present cost-effec- 
tiveness experts are almost identical. 

“I must regretfully come to the conclusion 
that each generation, including cost ana- 
lysts, must make its own mistakes. Each 
generation, including cost analysts, assumes 
it is smarter than the last one, and so there 
is nothing to learn from the past. And fi- 
nally it was Congress that forced the issue 
and we started getting nuclear submarines. 
Then the Polaris submarines came along. If 
we had not been building nuclear attack 
submarines, it would not have been possible 
to get a fleet of Polaris submarines in serv- 
ice as fast as we did, and you know the value 
of our Polaris submarine fleet as a deterrent 
to war. 

“So you can see where this country would 
stand today if the officials of the Navy and 
the Department of Defense had prevailed in 
1948. We know we would not have the most 
credible deterrent we have against our po- 
tential enemies if you had listened to the 
words of ‘wisdom’ from the Defense Depart- 
ment at that time. 

“No rationale has ever been presented by 
the Defense Department for concluding that 
we must accept fewer ships to pay for nu- 
clear power. 

“The gathering of data and information 
which can never be made available to Con- 
gress or to the public does not constitute 
scientific research and should not be so rep- 
resented. What I am saying is that the cost- 
effectiveness business is not ‘scientific’; it is 
part of the so-called ‘social sciences,’ there- 
fore inherently inexact, uncertain, and sub- 
ject to opinion.” 


DOLLARS AGAINST Lives—A U.S. CHOICE 


(Interview With Dr. Edward Teller, Father 
of the H-Bomb) 

(Nore.—How urgent is it for the U. S. to 
build a defense against Soviet missile at- 
tack—to try to save millions upon millions 
of American lives? That is the big debate 
boiling over between Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Con- 
gress, too, is involved. Now one of the coun- 
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try’s top nuclear scientists—a man who 
fought hard to put the H-bomb in the U. S. 
arsenal—questions whether the U. S. is being 
led on a “catastrophic” course. Dr. Edward 
Teller, still on the inside of U. S. nuclear 
activities, came to the conference room of 
U. S. News & World Report“ for this inter- 
view on an issue of growing importance.) 

Q. Dr. Teller, you have been involved in 
controversy over nuclear defense for many 
years. When did this all start? When did you 
learn, for example, about the atomic bomb? 

A. In January of 1939, more than six years 
before we actually exploded our first test 
bomb in New Mexico, we had a conference 
at which I first heard about fission. The pos- 
sibility of making a nuclear bomb was there 
at that time, but I did not know it. 

A few weeks later—I think it was in March 
of 1939—1 got a phone call from Dr. Leo 
Szilard, who was in New York, and he told 
me that they found the neutrons, the chain 
carriers. At that time I would have bet much 
more than even money that a nuclear ex- 
plosion could be performed. 

Q. Your concern started then? 

A. From that time—not in the first week, 
but certainly within the first few months—I 
started to worry about the consequences of 
all of this. And while I may be mistaken 
about many things that I have said, at least 
these have not been snap judgments. They 
are based on 28 years of worrying, discuss- 
ing, thinking about things as conscientiously 
as I could. 

There is one thing I should like to add. It 
is my conviction that a scientist's respon- 
sibility is to apply science—and to explain 
as best he can both what he has found and 
the applications that appear possible, or have 
been accomplished. And there his responsi- 
bility stops. 

I am afraid I have transgressed: I have 
done more than explain in the sense in which 
a scientist should explain. I would be quite 
happy to say that I apologize for it. 

Q. Dr. Teller, we are now living in a period 
in which many people feel there is a lasting 
nuclear stalemate with Russia, and it will 
continue to deter any all-out war. Is that 
a safe assumption? Is “atomic blackmail” in 
the future no longer a possibility? Is there 
no chance that Russia may get the upper 
hand and try to dictate to us under the 
threat of annihilation? 

A. Iam firmly convinced that, in our tech- 
nological age, technological surprises can 
occur. For me to predict, or even to pretend 
to know, what may be on Russian minds is 
entirely inappropriate. I cannot. 

At the same time, many people have 
pointed out that, in some phases of our 
work in antiballistic missiles, we have not 
gone ahead with sufficient rapidity. The Rus- 
sians have said that they are deploying anti- 
ballistic missiles, and Robert McNamara, our 
Secretary of Defense, has confirmed this. 

Under these conditions, I wish I could rule 
out future developments that may result in 
nuclear blackmail, but I cannot. I cannot 
rule it out coming from Russia, because new 
developments are possible. I might not even 
be able to rule it out coming from China be- 
cause, while they are obviously much weaker, 
and while we might rightfully expect that 
we can deter China, they also might proceed 
in unpredictable directions. 

I personally would not expect that China 
would try to blackmail us. But if they do try, 
five or 10 years hence, and we know that 
they have a few rockets which could do enor- 
mous damage in one blow—even though we 
will have excellent reason to suspect that all 
this is bluff—I worry what our reaction might 
be. I wonder whether an American President 
would want to risk many millions of lives and 
perhaps even the existence of the United 
States for the defense, let us say, of Taiwan. 

I believe that if we want to be more con- 
fident that we can avoid a situation of this 
kind—the risk of nuclear blackmail—we 
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should move faster with our own antiballistic 
missiles. 

Q. How expensive would that be? 

A. It would take less money than Vietnam. 
To my mind, the most cost-effective proce- 
dure is foresight. In Vietnam we did not hap- 
pen to have foresight. 

As to what a ballistic-missile defense would 
cost: If we want to insure ourselves against 
blackmail from China, it might cost no more 
than two or three months’ fighting in 
Vietnam. 

If we deployed a missile defense against 
China, we would learn more about the cost 
of the system and perhaps even about its 
effectiveness. We then might be in a better 
position to decide whether it is worthwhile 
to deploy a bigger and more costly system 
that could also possibly stop, or at least blunt, 
& Russian attack. 

In other words, I would strongly urge that 
we go ahead with deploying an antiballistic- 
missile system. 

Q. Would deploying the bigger system 
against the Russans cost much more than 
one full year of the war in Vietnam—say, 20 
billion dollars? 

A. These are costs which seem to be com- 
parable. 

Q. Were you concerned about the fantastic 
situation in which we found ourselves in 
Cuba in 1962? There, within 90 miles of our 
coast, the Russians had missile bases. Were 
there any nuclear warheads in Cuba? 

A. A person may be excused if he tries to 
speculate: What would such a missile carry? 
The suspicion that it might carry a nuclear 
warhead does not seem to me at all far- 
fetched. 

Q. What could they have done with those— 
destroyed a number of American cities? 

A. They could have done a lot, 

Q. Would you call Cuba a historic example 
of a Soviet attempt at nuclear blackmail? 

A. Yes. But, of course, we met the threat, 
and we were able to meet it because we had 
considerable strength. 

I am worried now that we might do so 
much to insure that we are in a justifiable 
position with cost-effectiveness that we 
might lose our ability to defend ourselves as 
a result. 

This point should be made very clear: In 
choosing between various possible procedures, 
the one which gives you most for the least 
money and effort is reasonable. But when 
you carry this policy to the point where you 
try to calculate the minimum you need to 
deter a nuclear attack, then you are faced 
with a situation where you have made a num- 
ber of assumptions which are hard to verify— 
if not impossible to verify. 

The apostles of cost-effectiveness have not 
been 100 per cent correct in their predictions 
on Vietnam, This is bad, but it is not catas- 
trophic. If they should err in a similar way 
with respect to what is sufficient to deter 
the Russians, this may be the end of the 
United States. 

Q. Are you convinced that our antiballistic 
missile is reasonably effective? 

A. The truth is that I don’t know. Further, 
I will tell you the whole truth, and the whole 
truth is that no one else knows, either. It is 
for that very reason that I would like to see 
work stepped up. 

I am convinced—and there is nothing that 
the Department of Defense has said which 
conflicts with this—that a deployment of 
missile defense would be effective against 
China, and incidentally also against any 
other newcomer to the “nuclear club.” 

By deploying against China and by getting 
rid of one important possibility of blackmail, 
we would then be in a better position to 
answer the real question which you asked: 
whether such a deployment could be effec- 
tive against Russia. 

Q. Wouldn't we need to test our antiballis- 
tic missile in the air? 

A. Parts of it—the rocket—we can test. 
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An explosion in the atmosphere or space is 
ruled out by the test-ban treaty. This is a 
real handicap, but at the same time what 
we can do is still incomparably better than 
doing nothing. 

Q. On this matter of cost-effectiveness— 
would you not cut the spending on new 
weapons at all? 

A. Let me point out that, apart from Viet- 
nam, the amount that we have spent on 
defense over the last 15 years has steadily 
declined as a percentage of our gross national 
product. 

Since the safety of the United States, the 
survival of the United States, is at stake, it 
would be hard to argue that it will wreck us 
if we doubled our defense expenditure. We 
could double it. I don’t think we should, how- 
ever, because very rapid increase in expendi- 
ture makes for inefficiency. 

A planned increase in expenditure over the 
next few years which attacks these problems 
in a well-conceived manner and in which we 
could spend 10 to 20 billion dollars per an- 
num—this looks to me entirely possible and, 
I think, justified. 

Q. What do you have in mind in addition 
to the antiballistic missile? 

A. One of the most important things we 
need is civil defense—shelters, and the ca- 
pacity to recover after a nuclear attack. The 
fact that we are a rich country makes it much 
easier for us to establish a recovery capa- 
bility and to build shelters against blast and 
fallout. In Russia, there is an acute housing 
shortage. For them, shelter-building would 
be a greater strain than for us. 

We should have critical items in reserve— 
a stockpile—that we can use to break bottle- 
necks when it counts. 

These things could be done and should be 
done. And while, no matter what we do, a big 
nuclear war would be terrible and would re- 
sult in millions of casualties, we could in- 
sure that the majority of our people would 
survive, and we can insure that as a nation 
we survive. Today we are not prepared to sur- 
K as a nation in case of a big nuclear con- 

ct. 

Q. Where would you put all those shelters 
you mention? 

A. Everywhere, distribute them every- 
where. Build them directly under your house, 
or two doors away. Incidentally, the Swiss 
are doing a lot about that. But, of course, not 
everybody can be as warlike as the Swiss. 

Q. Aren’t the Swiss making their shelters 
useful also as parking lots? 

A. Oh, yes. But a peaceful nation like the 
United States would not dare build shelters 
in earnest because it would be provocative to 
the Russians. Yet the Swedes are also doing 
it. They are building underground tunnels. 
They also have a very detailed evacuation 
plan. I don’t want to argue for evacuation 
of our cities because I doubt that it would 
work. For the Swedes it may be the right 
choice. 

Q. Is it possible to stockpile strategic goods 
so they’re imprevious to nuclear attack? 

A. Yes. A little distamce underground is 
surprisingly effective. 

Q. Why aren't we doing these things? 

A. Because nuclear war is unthinkable— 
at least in the minds of some of our officials. 

Q. But some of these officials insist that 
more money cannot buy more security 
against nuclear attack, yet you say it can— 

A. I'm sure it can. 

Q. Isn't it the argument of these officials 
that any defense we build can be saturated, 
that there is no way to prevent total anni- 
hilation of both the U.S. and Russia in a 
nuclear exchange? 

A. That is their argument. But when they 
talk about shelters for protection, for exam- 
ple, they are talking about fallout shelters— 
a very cheap system. That that is insufficient 
is clear. I am talking about a combination 
of ballistic-missile defense, blast shelters and 
recovery capability. 
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It is probably impossible to defend the 
country against a big sophisticated attack, if 
we have only antiballistic missiles and fallout 
shelters, and no blast shelters and no recov- 
ery capability. If, however, we build blast 
shelters, if we have procedures to get people 
into these shelters in not more than half an 
hour, and if we have stockpiles, then I believe 
that we have a chance to save 90 per cent of 
our population. 

Furthermore, take a situation where even 
half of us may be lost. If we have the right 
kinds of stockpiles, then we can recover to a 
reasonable standard within five years. In this 
kind of planning, we can be way ahead of 
the Russians. For us to have big food stock- 
piles is easy; for the Russians it is difficult. 
Unfortunately, we choose not to compete 
with the Russians precisely in the area where 
we could be much stronger than they are. 
To make ourselves completely invulnerable— 
I doubt that can be done. But to make our- 
selves much less vulnerable than the Rus- 
sians—that can be done. 

Since the Russians are not crazy, since they 
are chess players rather than poker players, 
if we put ourselves into an inherently 
stronger situation, then we can very greatly 
limit the chance that we shall be attacked 
at all. 

Q. If the Russians are not crazy, as you 
say, why wouldn’t the threat of a counter- 
attack by our nuclear missiles deter the So- 
viets in the first place? This seems to be the 
point made by Defense Secretary McNamara— 

A. They are not crazy and they haven't at- 
tacked us. So Mr. McNamara is right in that 
respect. But I don’t want to see this country 
defended with a 51 per cent probability, not 
even with a 70 per cent probability. I can't 
insure the survival of this country with a 100 
per cent probability, but I want at least to 
insure survival with a 90 per cent probability, 
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Q. Dr. Teller, this question bears re-ask- 
ing: Is it conceivable that the Russians can 
break the present stalemate and place us at 
their mercy? 

A. There are many ways, none of them 
very probable, but in the aggregate not at all 
very improbable, that in one way or the 
other the Russians might deploy weapons by 
which they could prevent or blunt an attack 
to a sufficient extent that it would become 
at least tolerable for them to risk a nuclear 
war, I hope I'm making myself clear. 

Q. Can you give an example? 

A. Yes. Consider a first strike—a surprise 
attack—on Russia’s part which might de- 
stroy a considerable portion of our retalia- 
tory force. The Russians still haven't been 
hit and are still in full possession of their 
antimissile missiles, waiting to use them 
in defense against what is left of our own 
damaged offensive force. I ask you: How well 
off would we be in such circumstances? 

Q. Then do you want to increase our offen- 
sive superiority over the Russians—not to let 
them achieve parity, as some civilian officials 
suggest? 

A. Have you thought seriously of having 
parity with a bear? He has two arms and you 
have two arms. That seems to be parity, and 
you might feel absolutely safe. Except that 
perhaps the arms of the bear may be a little 
stronger, and somehow bears keep their se- 
crets better. The Russians, on top of that, 
are better able to evaluate whether parity is 
really proper in their sense of coexistence. 
Their idea of parity may be a little different 
from our idea of parity. 

Q. You obyiously don’t think much of that 
strategy— 

A. Well, it is cost-effective, but it may well 
lead to the end of the United States. This 
is a very serious situation. 

Q. Do you think it is conceivable that any- 
one in Russia, for any consideration, would 
ever push a button and cause the destruction 
of millions and millions of people? 
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A. I do not know. No one knows, really. 

If we were talking about the Russian peo- 
ple, I would feel safe. But we are talking 
about a small number of men in the Kremlin. 

I don’t even know who the Russian leader 
will be in 1972 or 1975. I do know that 
a Russian leader in the past killed at least 
10 million of his own people in concentra- 
tion camps, which I consider a more cruel 
way of killing than sudden death, and he 
did it for less dramatic reasons than are 
involved at present. 

I hope that Stalin was a unique monster. 
But for me to say that I know that none 
of his kind is left would be obviously a 
stronger assertion than I feel capable of 
making. 

RED CHINA’S WEAKNESS 

Q. Dr. Teller, what is your estimate of Red 
Chinese capabilities in building a nuclear 
arsenal? 

A. I do not think that Red China is likely 
to be a really significant power in the fore- 
seeable future. 

Q. In the next 10 years, 15 years? 

A. This century, I say this because what 
they need in order to become such a power 
is great progress in technology. Such tech- 
nology must be based on skilled and edu- 
cated people. They are trying to educate their 
people in technological ways, but this is a 
lengthy process, because they don’t have 
enough educators. 

Let me say that the Chinese nuclear ex- 
plosions proved something that is not too 
surprising: It is not particularly difficult to 
solve a tricky technological problem in iso- 
lation. They have a few good men. But big 
and reliable production is an entirely differ- 
ent matter. I would not be surprised if the 
Chinese have in five or 10 years—in small 
numbers—not only big nuclear explosives but 
rockets to carry them. If we take the appro- 
priate defensive measures, this need not 
worry us very much. Perhaps it will worry us 
anyway, but it need not be a lethal threat 
to the United States. It may be a lethal 
threat to big groups of people, but it need 
not be a threat to the continued existence 
of the United States. 

The main point, in my mind, is that the 
real danger comes from two sources: 

One is the real strength of Russia, which 
started from a higher technological level in 
1917 than China had attained in 1949. Russia 
has worked on the technological revolution 
very diligently, for a half century, and the 
results are coming in now. This is one of 
our real sources of danger. 

The other is our overconfidence, sluggish- 
ness, optimism, unpreparedness. 

Q. Would you say misinformation, in ad- 
dition? 

A. Incomplete information certainly is a 
danger. After all, there is a temptation for 
anyone who is in power to classify his own 
mistakes and thus exempt himself from crit- 
icism. I am of course not the first one to 
raise the point. 

Q. Is this country’s security airtight? 

A. We are doing such an excellent job with 
respect to security regulations within this 
country that we are confusing our own pub- 
lic. But we are not doing a similarly excel- 
lent job in keeping secrets from the Russians. 
Less secrecy and more speed would be both 
in greater consonance with democratic pro- 
cedures and would be better insurance for 
our survival. I would say that, if we appro- 
priately revise our security regulations, it 
might be beneficial. 

Incidentally, there is one fleld where we 
really are ahead of the Russians: That is in 
computing machines. There we did not use 
secrecy, but we used speed. 

Q. What would you say has been the real 
effect of the theft of nuclear information by 
one country from another through various 
clandestine methods? 

A. Not much. To make a nuclear explosive 
is basically simple and we cannot keep sim- 
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ple facts secret, any more than we can keep 
secret the multiplication table. 

Q. Do you mean Klaus Fuchs, the atomic 
spy, was not important to the Russians? 

A. I suspect that he was important in one 
very unfortunate way. From the point of 
view of the Russians’ being able to make nu- 
clear weapons more rapidly, his importance 
amounts to weeks, months, probably not 
years, by my estimate. That is unimportant. 
Who cares whether the first Russian explo- 
sion was in September, 1949, or instead 
would have been in February of 1950? I don’t 
know this—I'm just guessing. But I'm giv- 
ing you an impression of what I think the 
difference was. 

However, you remember that horrible pok- 
er game in Potsdam [in 1945] when Truman 
tried to tell Stalin that we had a nuclear 
weapon and Stalin was not interested? He 
was probably not interested because he 
knew it all from Fuchs, you see. And then, 
after the war we came up with the Baruch 
Plan for controlling nuclear weapons—and 
the Russians refused it. 

Quite probably they would have refused 
it anyway. But whatever chance it had of 
being accepted was destroyed by Fuchs, be- 
cause if there had been no leaks of this kind, 
then the Russians would have been faced 
by an unknown threat, Now they were faced 
by a threat whose extent they knew. They 
were not taken by surprise. That was, I 
think, the real importance—not the knowl- 
edge in a technological sense, but the pre- 
paredness in the diplomatic sense. 


REAL PROBLEM IN ESPIONAGE 


Q. Are you saying that we don’t have to 
worry about Russian espionage? 

A. Of course we do have to worry about 
Russian espionage in some respects. What 
worries me more is the question of the dura- 
bility of our secrets. 

In other words, if the Russians could find 
out where every one of our Polaris sub- 
marines is, that would be a tremendous ad- 
vantage to them. This is a secret worth keep- 
ing. The loss of that secret would be very 
significant. 

But if we insist on keeping secret things 
that we do keep secret for years, I will say 
that a considerable fraction of these secrets 
are secrets only in our imagination, infor- 
mation kept from our own people and to a 
great extent from our allies—not from the 
Russians. I think that “operational” secrets 
can be kept; “long term” secrets cannot, 

Q. Is the knowledge of how to make nu- 
clear weapons inevitably attainable by any 
nation with competent scientists, without 
outside help? 

A. The United States, Russia, Britain, 
France, China—each performed a nuclear 
explosion. They didn’t wait very long after 
they had the nuclear materials. Draw your 
conclusions. 

Q. Can many nations now get materials 
through reactors designed for peaceful pur- 
poses? 

A. Reactors are becoming economically 
very attractive—no secrets about how to 
make good reactors. Reactors can be used as 
effective and ample sources of strategic nu- 
clear materials. 

Q. Do the Japanese have any special ca- 
pacity to develop a nuclear arsenal? 

A. The Japanese have been working on 
their technology for over a century, have 
done it diligently and effectively. There is 
no technological feat that we can accom- 
plish that the Japanese could not accom- 
plish, although on an appropriately smaller 
scale. I have very considerable respect for the 
Japanese. They have the background of tech- 
nology which the Chinese are lacking. 

Q. And they have an intellectual 
curiosity 

A. Oh, the Chinese, too. I don't want to 
underestimate the Chinese at all. It 18 
specifically in technology where they are 
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behind, where they must catch up, but where 
they won't catch up fast. 

Q. What about India—do they have a back- 
ground of science? 

A. The little experience I have with 
Indian scientists seems to indicate more in- 
terest in theory than in application. In fact, 
the Indians have anticipated, by millennia, 
Western thought about infinity. 

Q. How about France? Do you think France 
can become a major nuclear power? 

A. France can do a lot. Here, there is one 
point I would like to mention: 

I have told you that a light“ missile de- 
fense can be set up rather inexpensively to 
stop the Chinese, or for that matter, anyone 
else—with the exception only of the Russians. 

I think one of the interesting possibilities— 
merely as a theoretical possibility—is that, if 
the Russian system cannot do anything else, 
it can defend the Soviet Union against the 
French or the Chinese. And a situation where 
we can be blackmailed by smaller powers but 
Russia can’t be blackmailed would in itself 
be of a very serious nature. 

Q. A lot of people think that France's pro- 
gram is essentially Just a matter of political 
pride— 

A. I am quite sure that there are many in- 
telligent experts in France who believe in 
their own offensive-missile program as some- 
thing effective and logical. They are mis- 
guided, and I would like to convince them 
otherwise, but I don’t have a chance as long 
as our own policy is completely based on 
retaliation—on offensive weapons—and not 
on building an effective missile defense. 

Q. With so many nations lining up as 
potential nuclear powers—will a nonprolifera- 
tion treaty be practical? 

A. I don’t believe in unpoliced treaties. I 
don’t believe in treaties that have no teeth 
in them. I don’t believe in anyone’s ability to 
restrict knowledge. I do believe in the prac- 
ticability of developing a situation where it 
is not to the advantage—at least, less to the 
advantage—of a country to have retaliatory 
weapons, If we could equip more countries 
with instruments that can be used for de- 
fense and defense only, that would make a 
powerful contribution. 

Q. Can that be done, technologically— 
missiles for defense only? 

A. It is not easy, but I believe that it can 
be done. You can have an electronic program 
which will allow the defensive missile to ex- 
plode only at a safe distance from the ground 
and only over the planned defended area. 
And we can so arrange this electronic sys- 
tem that, if anybody wants to take it apart, 
lift the nuclear warhead and use it for a 
nonprogramed purpose, that attempt would 
destroy the nuclear warhead. 

I think a defensive umbrella is a possibil- 
ity. It would help to hold the free world to- 
gether and would greatly diminish any na- 
tion’s desire for retaliatory weapons. 

Q. Dr. Teller, what is your official rela- 
tionship to the Government now? 

A. I am working actively on the Science 
Advisory Board of the Air Force. Also, while 
I am an employe of the University of Cali- 
fornia and have a professorship there, I ac- 
tually spend a very considerable fraction of 
my time helping at the Lawrence Radiation 
Laboratory—the Livermore project—which is 
under contractual relation with the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Q. Is there any parallel between the fight 
you had in the late 408 with some of your 
associates and the Administration in trying 
to get work started on the hydrogen bomb 
and the experience you are going through 
now, arguing your case in private and public 
for the antiballistic missile? 

A. Not one parallel, but any number—a 
whole sheaf of parallels. 

Q. Is history repeating itself? 

A. All the time, I mean, make it the 
H-bomb, make it civil defense, make it the 
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antiballistic missile, make it any important 
step of preparedness. 

Q. Are people listening to you, having 
been proven right before? 

A. At this point I had better not say any- 
thing. You are asking me to explain a situa- 
tion in which I'm deeply involved. For me to 
try to explain would be much too difficult. 
An outsider can judge much better than I 
can. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF A-BOMB 


Q. Perhaps there’s another way to ask it— 

A. Look, we are influenced by many fac- 
tors—emotional factors. You probably know 
I have written about it in my book, The 
Legacy of Hiroshima! — that in the war 
against Japan I felt that we should demon- 
strate our atomic bomb and not actually 
use it, or use it only if the demonstration did 
not convince the Japanese. 

I told this to some of my colleagues, who 
strongly disagreed. They were for dropping 
the bomb. I believe that, at a time when 
the war was practically won, a mere demon- 
stration would have sufficed. 

So the two atomic bombs were dropped. 
They brought about a strong emotional reac- 
tion. 

This seems to be the summary of our atti- 
tude of the atomic bomb: In war, go ahead 
and use it. Right after the war you say, 
“It’s horrible. Don’t ever touch it again.” 

This, to my mind, is certainly not a good 
and practical behavior. Perhaps it is not even 
rational behavior. But it is the psychological 
reality of today. 


THE CHILD AND THE CITY—AD- 
DRESS BY SENATOR ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY] recently addressed the Day 
Care Council of New York at their sym- 
posium on “The Child and the City.” 
Senator KENNEDY’S remarks dealt pri- 
marily with the degrading effect which 
the impoverished conditions of the ghet- 
tos of our cities have on the growth and 
development of our children. His insight 
into the problems of poverty and his sug- 
gested solutions are worthy of the atten- 
tion of all Senators. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator KENNEDY’s remarks to 
the Day Care Council of New York be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR ROBERT F. KENNEDY, Day 
Care COUNCIL OF New YORK, 1-Day SYM- 
POSIUM, “THE CHILD AND THE CITY,” NEW 
York Crry, May 8, 1967 
That's me. I ain't missed a day going to 

school.” 

The speaker is a bright-eyed, vibrant, 
aware Negro girl of four. Her picture and the 
caption she gave it are in a book of pictures 
about a Head Start program in Mississippi, 
with text written by the children. 

The child lives in a rural community, but 
there are children all over the country—in 
urban ghetto and rural hollow alike—who 
have the same story to tell. 

For those children who have participated 
in Head Start, there has been a beginning of 
something new. They have begun to sense, 
as young as they are, that they do matter, 
that each of them is someone. 

You of the Day Care Council, and the Na- 
tional Committee for Day Care, have long 
known the importance of these early experi- 
ences for children. Your work has consist- 
ently reflected this insight, and it was no 
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accident that you contributed as you did to 
the design of Head Start at its inception. 

So I am honored to address you today. 
Your work has inspired us all. 

But if your efforts—and Head Start—have 
helped thousands of children to understand 
their own worth, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands more who have not been reached, and 
still other thousands who were touched, who 
were moved ever so briefly, and then slid 
back into the tragic, all too familiar, dead- 
ening cycle of poverty. 

There are children in the Mississippi 
Delta—where I visited with the Senate Pov- 
erty Subcommittee last month—whose bellies 
are swollen with hunger, who exist on grits 
for breakfast, no lunch and beans or rice 
for supper. Many of them cannot go to school 
because they have no clothes or shoes, and 
their hunger makes them so lethargic that 
they could not learn even if they were in 
school. 

But these conditions are not confined to 
rural Mississippi, or remote Indian reserva- 
tions. Only a few days ago the Subcommittee 
saw children in dark tenements in Washing- 
ton, D.C., within sight of the Capitol, who 
were almost as hungry. And similar condi- 
tions exist in Harlem, in Southside Chicago, 
in Watts and elsewhere. 

There are children in each of these areas 
who have never been to school, never seen a 
doctor or a dentist, never been downtown. 

There are children who have never heard 
conversation in their homes, never read or 
even seen a book, and have vocabularies so 
limited that they do not know what clouds 
are, or elbows or frogs or snakes. 

There are children—some 14,000—who are 
injured or infected by rat bites each year. 

For all of these children, John Adams’ ob- 
servation of a century and a half ago that 
“the poor man .. . is not disapproved, cen- 
sured, or reproached; he is only not seen,” is 
still all too true. These children are simply 
not seen. They have no identity. They do not 
say, they cannot say, That's me.” 

They are the children we must focus on 
today. 

They are the children who are the inno- 
cent victims of the modern city. 

They are the children whose parents do 
not have the resources to purchase quality 
education and other social services for them. 

They are the children who must depend 
upon publicly provided social services—which 
become more insensitive and unresponsive to 
their needs as the city becomes more hide- 
ously crowded and complex, as our sense of 
community, of social identification, continues 
to deteriorate. 

Lewis Mumford told the Ribicoff subcom- 
mittee a few days ago that “democracy, in 
any active sense, begins and ends in com- 
munities small enough for their members to 
meet face to face.” 

If the massiveness and congestion of the 
city have damaged us all, the damage and the 
frustration have been the deepest and most 
debilitating for the child of the ghetto. If we 
have suffered somewhat the loss of personal 
identity that comes from the disintegration 
of the neighborhood as the basic unit of local 
democracy, the child of the ghetto has suf- 
fered most. For he is a prisoner in an area 
which is not a community or even a series of 
communities, but a vast, grey, undifferen- 
tiated slum, isolated physically and in every 
other way from the rest of the city and its 
resources. 

He begins his confrontation with the insti- 
tutions of the world outside the ghetto when 
he is born—I should say, if he is born. For 
the infant mortality rate in the ghetto is 
over 40 per thousand; two-thirds higher than 
the United States as a whole, and one-third 
higher than a relatively undeveloped nation 
like Yugoslavia. 

Later he enters a school system which offers 
him an inferior education—in New York 
City, for example, less than a quarter of the 
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heavily Negro elementary schools have a full 
complement of regular teachers, while over 
two-thirds of the predominantly white 
schools have their quota of fully licensed 
teachers, 

If he perseveres in learning from textbooks 
which have little relation to his own limited 
experience, he gets to the age of eleven or 
twelve and sees that his brothers and sisters 
have grown up before him into a world where 
satisfying employment for the Negro is a 
rarity. Labor Department studies show that 
unemployment in urban ghettos runs 28 to 35 
percent, and, for young people, even higher. 
Those who do work too often have manual, 
degrading, dead-end jobs. And the Negro col- 
lege graduate’s earnings average about the 
same as the white man who finished the 
eighth grade. 

There are those and I am one of them— 
who say that we will only begin to deal with 
these problems when we decide to commit 
vastly greater resources to the task. We have 
not shown that commitment up to now, al- 
though I believe we can despite the war in 
Vietnam. Only last year, for example, the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare sought to add $750 million to the pover- 
ty program, Congress and the Administra- 
tion rejected this proposal. The additional 
$200 million proposed for Head Start would 
have nearly doubled the number of children 
in full-year Head Start programs. The added 
$195 million proposed for the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps would have provided 65,000 
more part-time jobs to keep young people in 
school, and 25,000 more jobs for those who 
had already left school. 

But the fact is that far more than money 
is involved. 

We who are the fortunate ones, we who 
are the “establishment,” we who control the 
institutions of government as they are now 
constituted, must begin to recognize that the 
answers we have provided up to now have 
not been completely successful. 

We have created a welfare system which 
aids only a fourth of those who are poor, 
which forces men to leave their families so 
that public assistance can be obtained, which 
has created a dependence on their fellow 
citizens that is degrading and distasteful to 
giver and receiver alike. 

We have built vast, impersonal high-rise 
public housing projects—ghettos within 
ghettos—isolated from the outside world and 
devoid of any sense of humanity. 

We have cleared areas of slums in the 
name of urban renewal, with little sense of 
what would become of those whose homes we 
leveled. 

We have provided health services in huge, 
unpleasant municipal hospitals—through 
emergency rooms and out-patient clinics 
where people wait for hours to see a doctor 
they have never seen before and are likely 
never to see again. 

We must understand what we have done. 
We have said. “Here. Here is what we are 
going to do for you.” And in our generosity, 
we have created a system of hand-outs, a sec- 
ond-rate set of social services which damages 
and demeans its recipients, and destroys any 
semblance of human dignity that they have 
managed to retain through their adversity. 

This cannot continue. It must not con- 
tinue. For all around our nation, Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans, Mexican-Americans and In- 
dians, poor whites in Appalachia and in 
blighted inner city areas, are waking up to 
what we have done. They are demanding 
their rights as human beings. They are de- 
manding what the rest of us take for 
granted—a measure of control over their 
lives, over their own destinies, a sense of 
communication with those whom they have 
elected to govern them. If we do not yield, 
if we do not work a virtual revolution in the 
organization of our social services, the result 
could be the ripping asunder of the already 
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thin fabric of American life. The stakes are 
indeed high. 

Can we not respond to the aspirations of 
our fellow citizens? 

Can we not decentralize the administration 
of our schools, offering parents a voice in 
the policy of the institutions which are sup- 
posed to educate their children? 

Can we not encourage the development of 
laboratory schools in the ghetto, with master 
teachers and parent teacher aides? Can we 
not devise a way to give such teacher aides 
the chance to further their education and 
move up the career ladder? 

Can we not accept the development of 
competitive schools as a yardstick—what the 
TVA has been in the field of electric power 
generation—to measure the performance of 
our traditional school system? 

Do we not have the ingenuity to involve 
private enterprise in the process of providing 
adequate housing for the 43 percent of Ne- 
groes who now live in substandard dwell- 
ings? 

Do we not have the wherewithal to bring 
health services to the poor on a neighbor- 
hood scale, with family physicians, and aides 
who bring preventive care to the ghetto for 
the first time? 

Do we not have the ability to devise man- 
power programs which create not just jobs, 
but jobs with possibilities for further edu- 
cation and advancement over time? 

Do we not have the capacity to reorganize 
our welfare system so the ghetto resident is 
not confronted with a bewilderingly frag- 
mented array of agencies, but rather is served 
by a rational system he can understand 
with expediters or workers from his own com- 
munity to help him obtain aid? 

Do we not have the skill to bring govern- 
ment back to the community, back to Lewis 
Mumford’s “face to face“ scale, before it is 
too late? 

We have begun to do some of these things, 
here in New York and across the country. 
But having begun, we must do more. And in 
all of this there must be an overriding theme 
and goal—the involvement of the community, 
of those who have the greatest stake in the 
quality of the services they receive. 

Is this a practical goal? 

Consider the report of the National Ad- 
visory Council on the Education of Disad- 
vantaged Children—chaired by President O. 
Meredith Wilson of the University of Minne- 
sota, and including New York’s John Fischer 
and Frank Karelsen. 

“Those educators who have the greatest 
apparent success in dealing with the special 
problems of the disadvantaged,” says the re- 
port, “consistently set a high priority on the 
involvement of parents.” 

But, I might add, the report goes on to say 
that “involvement of parents . remains an 
area of lost accomplishment.“ 

Or consider the success of Head Start pro- 
grams where community and parent partici- 
pation was a reality rather than a theoretical 
mandate. I recently saw one such program 
in Mississippi—children loving to learn, par- 
ents involved as teacher aides and as ad- 
visors with a say in the structure of the 
program, The parents made newly aware of 
the importance of quality education, have 
taken a new interest in the entire school 
system which their children attend. That in- 
terest in turn has made them acutely con- 
scious of the consequences of lack of politi- 
cal power, which has led them to register and 
vote so they may have some hope of affecting 
the system which governs them. 

And in bringing about the involvement of 
the community, you—the people who have 
worked so hard and for so long to bring a 
better life to others—have a critical role to 
play. The Day Care Council is keenly aware 
of this, I know, for the day care organiza- 
tions have always had boards representing a 
true cross-section of the communities they 
serve. So you know that successful commu- 
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nity participation—whether in the schools, 
in health services, or in the welfare system— 
flows from a partnership between the com- 
munity and the professional personnel who 
have been trained to serve its needs. 

Consider, in this regard, what happened in 
Columbus, Ohio, where ECCO—the East Cen- 
tral Citizens Organization—has become one 
of the most successful neighborhood orga- 
nizations in the nation. The Lutheran 
Church in that community had a settlement 
house, It turned that facility over to the 
community, no strings attached. That Luth- 
eran Church is now more involved than ever 
in the community. The people of the neigh- 
borhood—feeling some kind of parity for the 
first time due to the church's gesture—came 
to Pastor Bernhard of the church and asked 
for his help and advice, and received it. The 
relationship is stronger than ever and is a 
major reason why ECCO has succeeded as it 
has 


The ECCO story has meaning for all of 
us. All of us, I believe, can do what Pastor 
Bernhard did, and in doing so can facilitate 
the revolution in social services to which I 
referred. 

The battle to return to the neighborhood, 
to reconstitute democracy on a “face to face” 
level, is not just a battle on behalf of the 
child of the ghetto. It is a battle for all of 
us, for all of our children for the, shaping 
of ideals of our nation. 

For the child of the suburbs has suffered 
from the loss of community as well. He lives, 
after all, in a vast bedroom, removed by rib- 
bons of concrete from the city, where his 
father’s work and the cultural and social 
amenities that are at the heart of the com- 
munity life are located. 

He, too, suffers as he grows up from a 
sense of being unable to be an active deter- 
mining force in his own life. If there has 
been a drug scene“ in the ghetto for years, 
we now read increasingly of the use of LSD 
and other dangerous drugs on college cam- 
puses. The suicide rate among children and 
teen-agers is rising. If there is crime and 
violence among young people in the ghetto, 
there are also disturbances and increasing 
delinquency among the “‘teenie-bopper” chil- 
dren of the suburbs. 

Let no man think, therefore, that he fights 
this battle for others. He fights it for his own 
children, for us all. The sense of community 
is essential to us all—for none of us can 
have an identity except in relation to his 
community, to his fellow man. 

You will spend the day today discussing 
the ways in which all of our institutions 
impinge upon the child in the city. You have 
found the way in the past. I know you will 
find it today. For what all of us want to see 
is that picture of the child in Mississippi 
reproduced by the millions, among children 
and adults alike. “That's me. I ain't missed 
a day going to school.” 


WHAT THE GREAT SOCIETY IS ALL 
ABOUT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the article 
entitled The Great Society’s Wondrous 
‘War’ Budget” in the April issue of the 
Reader’s Digest is filled with sentences 
which twist like an eel through the facts 
and leave the truth in shambles. It is 
impossible to reply categorically to an 
article like this. It mentions Federal 
taxes and State taxes indiscriminately. 
It discusses Federal programs which have 
been in effect for a long time ir. the same 
breath with Federal programs which are 
newly enacted, and which might be 
termed “Great Society” programs. 

It talks about taxes which have not 
been enacted and ignores reductions in 
expenditures which have been made. It 
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picks out one or two examples of waste 
in vast programs, overlooking the fact 
that most of the programs have been 
prudently and well administered. No 
matter how carefully a program which is 
new and breaking ground is handled, 
there are bound to be some mistakes in 
judgment and some errors in anticipating 
the impact it will make. 

First, as we all know, many Great 
Society programs have been cut this 
year below the amounts appropriated 
last year. Some of them have been cut 
so low they are ineffective. There has 
been a hold-the-line philosophy on 
others, 

Second, Federal taxes are not as high 
as they were several years ago. We re- 
duced Federal income taxes by $12 billion 
in 1964 and cut Federal excise taxes by 
83 ½ billion in 1965. This 6-percent in- 
crease to which the article refers has 
been requested; there is serious ques- 
tion as to whether Congress will vote it. 
I hope it can be avoided. 

It is true that social security taxes will 
probably be increased. This is necessary 
because present social security benefits 
are too low. People can receive as little 
as $44 a month. No one can live on that 
amount today. Social security was never 
intended to be the sole income of a re- 
tired person; it was intended only to be 
supplementary to a person’s own savings. 
But many of our older people have very 
little other savings. If social security ben- 
efits are not increased, there will prob- 
ably have to be an increase in welfare 
payments. I am sure Senators will agree 
with me that it is preferable to give our 
older people the dignity that goes with 
social security benefits. 

Our greatest expense is, of course, the 
war in Vietnam. Domestic spending ac- 
counts for only 20 percent of our budget 
as opposed to 80 percent for defense, 
Vietnam, past wars, space, and interna- 
tional affairs. Our Vietnam expenditures 
have risen from $103 million in 1965 to 
$21.9 billion for fiscal 1968. The Presi- 
dent’s budget for all of the so-called anti- 
poverty programs is $2 billion. 

Inflation has been very troublesome 
during the Vietnam war period, and we 
are all very much concerned. It is no con- 
solation to the person trying to make his 
pay check stretch that we have done a 
much better job during this war in con- 
trolling price rises than we did during 
the Korean war. According to the Con- 
sumer Price Index of the Department of 
Labor, prices rose annually 5.1 percent 
from 1950 to 1952, compared to the rela- 
tively much lower rate of 2.3 percent an- 
nually between 1964 and 1966, or 2.9 per- 
cent from 1965 to 1966. 

It now appears, however, that the peak 
of the Vietnam inflation has passed. The 
Consumer Price Index has increased 
about one-half percent in the latest 6 
months for which we have data—Sep- 
tember to March. Prices of nondurable 
goods were approximately unchanged 
during that period, while durable goods’ 
prices were up about one-half percent. 
Most of the rise in consumer prices was 
accounted for by increases in the price 
of services which generally stem from 
special shortages, such as medical care, 
rather than national economic policy. 
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This is not an attempt to say that all 
is right with America and that we have no 
problems. I support the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] in his pro- 
posal to undertake a major re-examina- 
tion of what we have done in legislation 
during the past few years, and to see 
what we can do to tighten and improve 
the programs we have enacted. I am sup- 
porting legislation which will review the 
grant-in-aid programs, and to see how 
they can be better managed. I am watch- 
ing constantly for ways to cut expendi- 
tures and eliminate waste and over- 
lapping. 

What disturbs me about the Reader’s 
Digest article is that it completely over- 
looks the fact that we have poor and un- 
trained and undereducated and under- 
privileged people in America, and that 
the richest and most powerful Nation in 
the world can and should do something 
about them. We should try to help them 
to help themselves. That is what the 
Great Society is all about. 


SMALL BUSINESS WEEK 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
small businessmen and women of this 
country epitomize American ingenuity, 
resourcefulness and self reliance. 

Forward looking and ever ready to try 
the new, to seek improvements in meth- 
ods and products, they are the true in- 
novators in our society. 

In America small business is synony- 
mous with opportunity. Today, as in the 
past, a small businessman may, in the 
best American tradition, put his unique 
talents to the challenge of a fair trial 
in the marketplace of products and ideas. 

For millions of Americans, small busi- 
ness is a way of life, as it was for their 
forebears. The Small Business Adminis- 
tration was established to insure that 
the small business way of life remains 
a vigorous and vital part of the Ameri- 
can scene. Bernard L. Boutin, the capa- 
ble Administrator of this agency, is 
leading SBA in fulfilling this important 
mandate. 

It is fitting, therefore, that President 
Johnson should designate the week be- 
ginning May 21, 1967, as Small Business 
Week. 

I urge all Americans to take part in 
appropriate ceremonies in recognition of 
the importance of small business. To em- 
phasize its importance, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the text of President Johnson’s official 
proclamation. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


SMALL BUSINESS WEEK, 1967 


(By the President of the United States of 
America, a Proclamation, May 9, 1967) 

Fully 95 percent of the businesses serving 
the needs of the American people are small 
and privately owned. More than a third of 
the Nation's total goods and services are sup- 
plied by small businesses. 

Small businesses perform a service to the 
Nation beyond the supplying of goods. Op- 
erating in an open, competitive market, they 
stimulate the new ideas that create progress. 
They provide community leadership to aid 
economic development. They offer a wide 
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and challenging variety of job opportuni- 
ties to our people. 

To encourage the growth of new small 
businesses, the Small Business Administra- 
tion has in the past three years granted 830 
loans, totalling over $131 million, to local 
development companies. These loans have 
resulted in the creation of 28,800 new jobs, 
and added nearly $1.2 billion to our econ- 
omy. During the last three years there has 
been a net increase of 200,000 in the num- 
ber of small business establishments in our 
Nation. 

We recognize and applaud the contribu- 
tions made by our 4.8 million small busi- 
nesses. We must insure that they will con- 
tinue to hold a vital place in our society. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the week beginning May 
21, 1967, as Small Business Week, and I urge 
industrial and commercial organizations, 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and 
other public and private organizations to 
participate in ceremonies récognizing the 
significant contributions, past and present, 
of small business to our land, our culture 
and our ideals. 

In WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this ninth 
day of May in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and sixty-seven, 
and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one 
hundred and ninety-first. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


[SEAL] 


By the President: 
DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 


AMERICAN RESPONSIBILITY AT 
HOME AND ABROAD 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
May 13, the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] delivered the 
keynote address at the First Annual Con- 
gressional Forum at Queens College, 
Flushing, N.Y. In his address, entitled 
“The American Responsibility at Home 
and Abroad,” the Senator began by not- 
ing that there is a potential conflict be- 
tween the American responsibility at 
home and the American responsibility 
abroad, a conflict as old as America it- 
self. He then described the nature of that 
conflict and the dilemma confronting the 
United States today. 

I found much wisdom in the Senator’s 
address; and so that others may read 
this most thoughtful speech, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the full text be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN RESPONSIBILITY AT HOME AND 
ABROAD 
(Keynote address by Senator JOSEPH S. 

CLARK, Democrat of Pennsylvania, at First 

Annual Congressional Forum sponsored by 

Congressman BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, 

Democrat of New York, Queens College, 

Flushing, N.Y., May 13, 1967) 

I 


The American responsibility at home is 
prescribed clearly and eloquently in the 
preamble to the Constitution. It is “to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity .. .” The Ameri- 
can responsibility abroad, which follows from 
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America’s responsibility at home, is to at- 
tempt to promote an international environ- 
ment in which the institutions of freedom 
and liberty can flourish. 

But there is a potential conflict between 
the American responsibility at home and the 
American responsibility abroad. That con- 
flict is as old as America itself. For Americans 
have always felt apprehensive that external 
commitments may involve internal sacrifices; 
that what we must do abroad may limit what 
we can do at home; that the practices we fol- 
low when we participate in the affairs of the 
world may vary from the principles we fol- 
low in our own affairs; and that foreign 
involvements may erode or even corrode the 
quality of American life. 

The conflict between our responsibilities 
at home and abroad has confronted every 
generation of Americans. George Washing- 
ton warned us in his farewell address not 
to “entangle our peace and prosperity in the 
toils of European rivalship, interest, humour 
or caprice.” As time passed, and the nation 
grew stronger, the question was applied by 
Americans not only to Europe's toils but to 
any foreign involvement. At the turn of the 
century, for example, the spread of the 
Spanish-American war to the Philippines 
caused a bitter national debate on the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of an imperial 
role. Opponents of the war, and of the an- 
nexation of the Philippines, organized them- 
selves into an Anti-imperialist League. In 
“The Proud Tower“, Barbara Tuchman de- 
scribes the League's arguments: 

“The quest for power, money and glory 
abroad, the League maintained, would dis- 
tract from reform at home and bring in its 
train a strong central government destruc- 
tive of traditional states’ rights and local 
liberties. Americans had enough to do to 
solve the problems of municipal corruption, 
war between capital and labour, disordered 
currency, unjust taxation, the use of public 
Office for spoils, the rights of the colored 
people in the South and of the Indians in 
the West, before taking alien peoples under 
their rule.” 

Although the Philippines were annexed, 
by a treaty which, incidentally, was ratified 
by a margin of only two votes, we have not 
forgotten the misgivings of many Americans 
who feared that the assumption of an im- 
perial responsibility would weaken America 
both materially and morally and undermine 
the foundations of American society. 


m 


In asserting that the primary American 
responsibility is to promote the welfare of 
Americans at home I am not advocating that 
we pursue a policy of modern isolationism, 
No one could be more opposed than I to 
America’s drawing into a continental shell 
in the misguided belief that our interests 
do not extend beyond our continental 
shelf, America has a responsibility abroad— 
a responsibility that has both practical and 
moral aspects—but it is derived from 
America’s responsibility to its citizens at 
home. 

I would define the American responsibility 
abroad, America’s national interest in in- 
ternational affairs, in this way: not to ne- 
glect the world in which we live so that it be- 
comes a world in which we cannot live. By 
this I mean that we should not permit the 
kind of world to develop which we would 
find incompatible or which would find 
American society unacceptable. In other 
words, I am not proposing that we should 
say: “Stop the world, I want to get off.“ I am 
saying that we must not permit a situation 
to arise in which others will be able to say 
5 us: Stop the world, I want you to get 
off.” 

America’s concept of its responsibility 
abroad has changed over the years. Until the 
latter part of the 19th century, the United 
States saw its responsibility abroad as set- 
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ting a moral example for the world. Wash- 
ington exhorted America to give to man- 
kind the magnanimous and too novel ex- 
ample of a people always guided by an ex- 
alted justice and benevolence.” Lincoln de- 
clared in 1861: 

“I have often inquired of myself what 
great principle or idea it was that kept this 
confederacy so long together. It was not the 
mere matter of separation of the colonies 
from the motherland, but that sentiment in 
the Declaration of Independence which gave 
liberty not alone to the people of this coun- 
try, but hope to all the world for all future 
time. It was that which gave promise that 
in due time the weights would be lifted 
from the shoulders of all men, and that all 
should have an equal chance, This is the 
sentiment embodied in the Declaration of 
Independence.” 

When the United States became a world 
power at the end of the nineteenth century, 
the debate began on whether we should con- 
tinue to stand apart, content merely to be 
a moral example to the world, or whether we 
should become actively involved in the world, 
If that debate was not resolved by the first 
world war, it was certainly decided by the 
time we entered the second. But the argu- 
ment has continued ever since on the extent 
and basis of such involvement, on the re- 
sources to be committed to the American 
responsibility abroad and the circumstances 
in which and purposes for which these re- 
sources are to be committed. 


III 


Testifying before the Senate Foreign Re- 
latlons Committee in February, Professor 
Henry Steele Commager of Amherst College 
said: 

“We are still committed to vast but as yet 
unrealized reforms in Latin America; we are 
committing ourselves to incomparably larger 
responsibilities in Asia. We should not be 
astonished if the rest of the world wonders 
at our ambition and our temerity, or if it 
asks why, if we have the power and the 
resources to carry through these projects, we 
do not use some of them to put our own 
house in order. Perhaps one-fifth of our 
population live in poverty; we do not have 
the resources to wipe out that poverty. Our 
cities are decaying, we do not have the re- 
sources to restore them. Our educational en- 
terprise is desperately inadequate; we do not 
have the resources to bring it up to the 
standards which we ourselves set. Our rivers 
and streams are polluted and the very air we 
breathe is poisonous but we lack the resources 
to clense these. Racial discrimination and in- 
justice flourish in every section of the Na- 
tion but we lack the resources to eradicate 
them from our society or economy. Crime 
flaunts itself in the streets of our cities, but 
we lack the resources to control it. Would it 
not be wise, so doubtless many are asking at 
home and abroad, if we used our immense 
power and resources to wipe out poverty and 
injustice and waste at home before launch- 
ing ourselves upon crusades to wipe out these 
things in distant continents? 

“Our problem is not primarily one of mate- 
rial resources or material power. It is pos- 
sible that if we were to use for peaceful 
purposes all of the wealth we now use for 
war, we would, indeed, have the resources to 
lift standards of living in Latin America, 
Asia, and Africa as well as at home. What we 
lack, whatever people lack, are the political, 
the intellectual, and the moral resources for 
such global enterprises.” 

The allocation of our resources—our po- 
litical, intellectual and moral resources, as 
well as our material resources—is what we 
mean when we talk about our national “pri- 
orities“ which is really an abbreviation for 
the American responsibility at home and 
abroad. Now material resources are not inex- 
haustible, as every conservationist knows. 
Nor are human resources. Governments, be- 
ing composed of men, have only a certain 
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amount of creative energy, and it is limited 
first by the most limiting of all factors which 
is time. 

There are, in American society today, three 
principal problems: the poor, the cities and 
the races, These three problems—and the 
myriad of such related problems as crime 
and education—are interconnected in many 
ways including the most fundamental way of 
all which is that none can be solved in- 
dependently of the others. If our cities did 
not have large numbers of the poor and if 
the majority of these poor were not Negroes, 
urban problems would be far simpler. If 
the poor were not mainly Negro and were 
not concentrated in the cities, the war on 
poverty would require much less of a cam- 
paign. The “long hot summers” we have had 
before, and can expect to have again, are 
the summers of the urban, Negro poor. 

The present administration began its at- 
tack on this triplex of problems in 1964 with 
enthusiasm and imagination. President 
Johnson declared that “the purpose of pro- 
tecting the life of our Nation and preserv- 
ing the liberty of our citizens is to pursue 
the happiness of our people” and he held out 
the promise of “the Great Society” in which 
our wealth would be used “to enrich and ele- 
vate our national life and to advance the 
quality of American civilization.” Consider- 
able material and human resources have been 
devoted to the Great Society since then and 
President Johnson continues to dedicate all 
the attention he can spare from Vietnam to 
elevating our national life. 

But our resources, as I have said, are not 
unlimited. You and I can divide a pie in 
many ways but I cannot take a larger piece 
of the pie without forcing you to accept a 
smaller portion. A smaller portion of money, 
and perhaps even more importantly, a smaller 
portion of energy and imagination, has gone 
to the war on poverty as larger portions have 
gone to the war in Vietnam. The result was 
described by James Reston of the New York 
Times in a recent article in which he said: 

“The old optimistic illusion that we can 
do anything is giving way to doubt, even to 
a new pessimism that maybe the problems 
of the nation, the cities and the races, are 
beyond our control... 

Officials seem to be saying that we have 
taken on so much in the world, in the cities, 
with the races, that we have raised expec- 
tations beyond our capacity to perform. 
Officials still pretend that we can do every- 
thing, everywhere . Washington is still 
trying to do everything everywhere but it is 
at least beginning to think that it will have 
to choose between what is primary and what 
is secondary. And that is the decision it has 
not yet made.” 

Iv 


I have defined the American responsibility 
abroad as not to permit the kind of world 
to develop which we would find incompati- 
ble or which would find American society 
unacceptable. It follows that we, the richest 
nation on earth, would not want to live in 
what General Gavin has called “an enclave 
of affluence” ignoring the needs of our fel- 
lowmen in less privileged countries. Nor 
would our fellowmen continue to find Ameri- 
can society acceptable if we turned our backs 
on them while we continued to add to our 
own prosperity. Reminding us of our re- 
sponsibility to “these people in the huts and 
villages of half the globe,” President Kennedy 
said in his inaugural address: “If a free so- 
ciety cannot help the many who are poor, 
it cannot serve the few who are rich.” 

It has become accepted as part of the 
American responsibility abroad that we must 
help others to help themselves. For we be- 
lieve—we have always believed—that by help- 
ing others we also help ourselves. We help 
ourselves because we create a world in which 
the institutions in which we believe may 
grow and prosper. 

President Franklin Roosevelt, in his fourth 
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term inaugural address, reminded us “that 
our own well-being is dependent on the well- 
being of other nations, far away.” It is this 
philosophy which has motivated our foreign 
ald programs. We have given and lent and 
continue to give and lend to others because 
we believe that without our aid the prospects 
for the survival of democratic institutions 
elsewhere would be poor; because we realize 
that if democracy cannot grow abroad it may 
wither at home. The assumption that it is 
our responsibility to help others help them- 
selves—in our own self-interest if for no 
other reason—has also led us, in this cen- 
tury, to fight in two world wars and in 
Korea. 

It is from this perspective that the war 
in Vietnam has had a confusing and unset- 
tling effect on many Americans. Those of us 
who are uneasy and unsure of America’s in- 
tervention there do not see that even an un- 
favorable outcome of the war in Vietnam 
poses the danger of a threat to our survival 
or even the danger of a more hostile world. 
We do see the world becoming increasingly 
hostile to America as we pursue the war. 

We do not see that we are promoting a 
world in which freedom and liberty will 
thrive—a world in which the rule of law 
will replace the law of the jungle, in which 
the great nations will concentrate on the 
mutual reduction and control and not the 
production and proliferation of arms, both 
defensive—and I specifically include the 
proposed anti-ballistic missile system—and 
offensive; in which our principal efforts will 
be in making peaceful use of the atom rather 
than threatening use of the atom, and in 
which the UN and other international insti- 
tutions will become increasingly important 
in keeping the peace in the world without 
arms for which we are striving instead of in- 
creasingly irrelevant. We do see that as a 
result of the war in Vietnam there is a 
tendency to overlook and circumvent the 
UN and to arm—and even rearm—instead of 
disarm; that efforts to end the arms race in 
the Middle East fail to receive the priority 
they deserve; and that the proposals—with 
which I strongly concur—to liquidate the 
vestiges of the Cold War in Europe by in- 
creasing trade in nonstrategic goods and a 
mutual lessening of the Soviet and American 
presence—have made little progress. 

Finally, we do not see that we are helping 
others who want to help themselves. We do 
see that, for the first time in our history, 
we seem to be helping a people who appear 
to be unable and unwilling to help them- 
selves; who seem to be as infiltrated from 
within as they are invaded from without; 
whose governments have honored any com- 
mitment to democratic beliefs more in the 
breach than in the observance; and whose 
present leaders, unable to mount their own 
effort to preserve their independence, are 
calling on us not to help them help them- 
selves but to do for them what they do not 
seem to wish to do for themselves. Such a 
situation can only lead—if it has not already 
led—to our domination of South Vietnam, a 
domination that distorts America’s purposes 
abroad in 1967 as the annexation of the 
Philippines deviated from America’s purposes 
abroad in 1899. 

v 


There is, I am sorry to say, no clear solu- 
tion in sight to the conflict between the 
American responsibility at home and the 
American responsibility abroad. In fact, the 
future promises more, rather than less, po- 
tential for conflict. By the time this century 
ends, the population of the world will haye 
gone from 3 to 7 billion. One quarter of these 
7 billion, incidentally, will be Chinese. Most 
of these 7 billion, a much higher proportion 
of the world than at present, will be found 
in the developing world where the deadly 
race for survival between population and 
food will grow ever closer. 

America today is the wealthiest and most 
powerful country in the world—with a degree 
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of power and wealth unknown ever before. 
But wealth and power are mixed blessings. 
They have brought us greater responsibilities 
in the world than any other country—re- 
sponsibilities we cannot avoid for they in- 
volve the security and happiness of hundreds 
of millions of others less fortunate than we. 
They have also brought us greater responsi- 
bilities at home—responsibilities we cannot 
evade, for the strains within our society have 
been caused by the very progress of our so- 
ciety. We have had our own evolution—per- 
haps not yet a revolution—of rising expec- 
tations. 

Our wealth and power have thus not sim- 
plifiled—indeed they have complicated—the 
question of using our resources wisely. We 
must make certain that our resources—our 
material and our spiritual resources—are not 
misused either at home or abroad in futile 
searches for prestige or glory or in pursuit 
of national interests that are more 
than real. It is enormously difficult to decide, 
for example, on the relative importance of 
the war on poverty and the race to the moon; 
on alliances for progress and alliances for 
defense; on private pleasures and public obli- 
gations. It is enormously difficult, but how 
we answer these questions and others con- 
cerning our national and international 
priorities—questions that seem to include 
all other and affect all other questions of 
national concern—will determine the quality 
of life in America—and in many other parts 
of the world—during our lives and those of 
our children and those of their children. 


TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES ON 
THE INLAND RIVERS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
technological advances on the inland 
rivers are perhaps less well known than 
those of other transport modes, but they 
have been substantial. 

A few years ago a single tow might 
transport 10,000 tons, the equivalent of 
a Liberty shipload. Today, powerful new 
towboats of 6,000 to 9,000 horsepower 
are capable of transporting up to 50,000 
tons of freight. The economical service 
provided by river barge lines has been 
a powerful stimulant to industrial de- 
velopment in the Ohio and Mississippi 
River Valleys. 

Technological advance has outpaced 
the definitions of exemptions of a sec- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Act 
passed in 1940. The chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce [Sena- 
tor MaGnuson] and the senior Senator 
from Indiana [Senator HARTKE] have in- 
troduced S. 1314 to modernize section 
303(b) of the act. An informative analy- 
sis of the problem was recently published 
as an editorial in the Waterways Journal 
of St. Louis. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Waterways Journal, Apr. 29, 1967 
MAGNUSON BILL 

Sen. Warren G. Magnuson of Washington, 
chairman of the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee, and Sen. Vance Hartke of Indiana have 
introduced S. 1314, which is intended to 
make certain that this country does not turn 
the clock backward for inland waterway 
transportation. 

Specifically, the bill proposes to amend 
Section 303(b) of the IC Act to permit the 
use of large tows of 40-50 barges on the wa- 
terways. Under a recent interpretation of 
Section 303(b), barge lines can be required 
to break up large tows into smaller units, 
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thereby losing the efficiency of volume move- 
ment by water. 

Senator Magnuson, in introducing the bill, 
pointed out that the exemption section was 
passed by Congress “when barge transporta- 
tion was in its infancy,” and that “today this 
transportation has reached such magnitude 
that the definitions cited are now both ar- 
chaic and restrictive.” The proposed amend- 
ment would permit mixing of regulated and 
unregulated commodities, and enable barge 
lines to continue to tow each other's barges. 

Admittedly the present interpretation of 
the exemption clause does not make sense. 
It has been pointed out that it would be 
equally logical to rule that airlines should 
not be permitted to carry more passengers 
or freight than were permitted in 1940 when 
the DC-3 was the largest commercial plane, 
or that it might be compared to supporting 
feather-bedding for the railroads. We are cer- 
tain the railroads would oppose any attempt 
to make feather-bedding the law of the land, 
though there is no indication that they will 
support S. 1314. 

Unless the bill is approved by Congress, 
there will be two obvious results, both of 
them adverse to public interest. One will 
be to increase water freight rates. Modern 
towboats and bigger tows have enabled the 
barge lines to absorb increased costs and at 
the same time to reduce rates. If the effi- 
ciency of the big tows is cancelled, rates must 
be raised. 

More serious in the long run is that tech- 
nological progress will be discouraged. No 
form of transportation in this country has 
made as much progress in developing new 
concepts in equipment as the barge lines. 
Only a few years ago the barge most fre- 
quently used was an open hopper vessel with 
a capacity of 500 tons. Today the modern 
grain barge, for example, can carry 1,800 tons 
and special barges are coming into use for 
specialized commodities which must be 
transported under pressure or at very high 
or low temperatures. 

As Capt. Dave Parker, president of the 
Sioux City and New Orleans Barge Lines, Inc., 
pointed out in a recent address, grain tows 
are moving on the inland waterways today 
carrying up to 50,000 tons, which is the 
equivalent of the capacity of some of the 
largest bulk steamships in the overseas trade. 
The efficiency of these large tows makes possi- 
ble more favorable rates for the products 
of agriculture, as well as for fertilizer, fuel 
and other commodities the farmer needs. It 
reduces the cost of moving coal to electric 
generating plants and lowers the cost of elec- 
tricity for everyone. 

But to maintain low waterborne rates and 
to provide the capital needed by the barge 
lines for investment in new equipment, the 
water carriers must be permitted to operate 
efficiently. 

The Magnuson Bill was introduced at the 
request of the Common Carrier Conference 
of Domestic Water Carriers and The Ameri- 
can Waterways Operators, Inc. It has the 
support of all waterways interests. The bill 
should be passed at this session of Congress. 
To make sure that it is not lost under the 
pressure of an early adjournment this year, 
all waterways interests should impress upon 
their representatives in both houses of Con- 
gress the importance of prompt and favor- 
able action on S. 1314. 


TREASURY, POST OFFICE, AND EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1968 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
7501) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
the Executive Office of the President, and 
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certain independent agencies, for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 
other purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1968 FOR 
CERTAIN AIRCRAFT, MISSILES, 
NAVAL VESSELS, AND TRACKED 
COMBAT VEHICLES FOR THE 
ARMED FORCES—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill (S. 666) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1968 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, and 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings for today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk the conference report on 
S. 666 and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

This is the bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for research and development and 
for the procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat ve- 
hicles for our Armed Forces. 

The amount requested by the Depart- 
ment of Defense for these purposes is 
$21,066,432,000. As the bill passed the 
Senate it contained an authorization of 
$20,765,332,000, or $301.1 million less 
than the amount sought by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The House version of this measure 
totaled $21,481,032,000. 

The conferees agreed on a bill totaling 
$21,168,032,000. The conference agree- 
ment is $402,700,000 more than the Sen- 
ate version of the bill and $313 million 
less than the House version. 

The Senate conferees agreed to House 
additions of $106.7 million for Navy and 
Marine Corps aircraft procurement, $188 
million for Air Force aircraft procure- 
ment, $83 million to authorize the con- 
struction of two nuclear-powered guided 
missile frigates, instead of two conven- 
tionally powered guided missile destroy- 
ers, and $25 million to accelerate the 
development of a follow-on bomber, now 
designated as AMSA. 

The Senate conferees secured agree- 
ment with the Senate action of deleting 
all the authorization for the construction 
of fast-deployment logistics ships and of 
requiring that $67.6 million of unobli- 
gated funds for these ships be applied to 
the construction of other vessels in the 
1968 program. Because of doubts about 
the deployment concepts these ships 
would facilitate and about what is a form 
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of subsidy in the construction of im- 
proved shipbuilding facilities, the con- 
ferees agreed that no action should be 
started this year. 

A House addition of $46 million for 
the Navy’s research and development 
work on antisubmarine warfare was de- 
leted in the belief that the research and 
development authorization available to 
the Navy is adequate to carry on an ex- 
tensive program of antisubmarine war- 
fare research. 

The conferees also agreed to a House 
addition providing that beginning on 
January 1, 1969, appointments of the 
military chiefs of all the Armed Forces 
must be for a period of 4 years. Under 
existing law only the term of the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps must be 
for a 4-year period, while the terms of 
the other chiefs may be for a period of 
not more than 4 years. 

There is no question of the President’s 
power to remove a chief before the end 
of his term under either the old or the 
new provisions. 

The House version of the bill con- 
tained a provision that no naval vessel 
may be constructed in any foreign ship- 
yard with funds authorized to be appro- 
priated by this act unless specifically au- 
thorized by law. 

The conferees were sympathetic with 
the general purpose of this amendment, 
but agreed to delete it in this instance be- 
cause of several complications, including 
the existence of an agreement with Great 
Britain. In the absence of special cir- 
cumstances, the conferees favor the con- 
struction of U.S. vessels in U.S. yards, 
but there was agreement that special cir- 
cumstances exist in this instance favor- 
able ultimately to our fiscal position in 
regard to balance of trade. 

In my opinion, the bill as finally agreed 
upon is a fair bill, and I move the adop- 
tion of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
meen is on agreeing to the conference re- 
port. 

The report was agreed to. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THE WAR IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, one of 
the foundation stones of our democratic 
form of government should be an in- 
formed electorate. An alert and active 
citizenry can exert a profound influence 
upon national leaders and the policies 
they execute. 

An uninformed or misinformed pop- 
ulace, on the other hand, is more likely 
to accept at face value the pronounce- 
ments of official spokesmen. And their 
acceptance can be used to justify ill-con- 
ceived and even dangerous government 
actions. Too often, the wielders of power 
are tempted to invent and then invoke 
the will of the people. 

Mr. President, a recent public opinion 
poll purports to show that 45 percent of 
the American people favor a policy of 
total military victory in the war in Viet- 
nam. While I do not believe this can be 
interpreted as the will of the people, I 
am deeply troubled by what seems to me 
to be the two major conclusions revealed 
by this poll. 

First, I find it disturbing that so many 
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could be so misinformed about the 
prospects and the meaning of total mili- 
tary victory in Southeast Asia. Second, it 
is clear that the administration has done 
too little to inform the public of our na- 
tional options and objectves in that tragic 
conflict. 

For, make no mistake about it, total 
military victory in Vietnam means total 
war with China, and I, for one, believe 
that means total world holocaust. 

It is unfortunate that the President, 
even in somber ceremony, has believed it 
necessary to emphasize the cost of dis- 
sent, but has been silent as to the cost of 
total victory. It is unfortunate that mil- 
lions of Americans, and many more mil- 
lions throughout the free world, have 
been led to believe that total military vic- 
tory, if indeed possible, has become U.S. 
policy in Vietnam. 

Seventeen years ago, aggressors from 
the north launched an invasion against 
the Republic of Korea. Following Amer- 
ican initiative, the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council urged U.N. members to “fur- 
nish such assistance as may be neces- 
sary to repel the armed attack and to 
restore international peace.” 

Three years and 150,000 U.S. casual- 
ties later, open hostilities ended where 
they had begun. At a cost of approxi- 
mately $18 billion, a friendly and rela- 
tively stable government had been pro- 
tected, and the freedom of 25 million 
South Koreans guaranteed. 

In order to sustain the American effort 
in Korea, an effort which has already 
been surpassed in Vietnam, the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 was passed which 
authorized President Truman to impose 
wage, price, and rationing controls, to as- 
sign priorities on war materials, and to 
regulate consumer credit. Hoarding of 
food and other goods was made subject 
to heavy penalties. 

By far the greatest period of fighting 
and the greatest number of casualties 
occurred as a result of China’s entry into 
the conflict. More than 1 million Chinese 
troops took part in the Korean war due 
to China’s miscalculation of U.S. policy, 
and due to our miscalculation of Chinese 
intentions. 

In the 14 years since the armistice, the 
United States has maintained a force of 
55,000 troops in South Korea, at a cost 
of about $2.5 billion. 

This is in addition to the billions of 
dollars spent in economic aid and in re- 
storing the war-torn areas of South 
Korea. 

Mr. President, the undeclared war in 
Vietnam contains all of the liabilities 
and almost none of the assets for the 
attainment of U.S. objectives that per- 
tained during the Korean conflict. In 
1951, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff proclaimed that to extend the 
war beyond Korea would put this coun- 
try “in the wrong war, at the wrong 
time, and with the wrong enemy.” 

Those sentiments hold true today in 
Vietnam even if we should impose the 
most extreme limitations upon our po- 
litical and military objectives there. 

In Korea, the government was led by 
@ man generally considered the “George 
Washington” of his country. 

In Vietnam, after a succession of mili- 
tary coups, two relatively unknown gen- 
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erals threaten to fight it out for primacy 
in the elections planned for later this 
year. 

In Korea, the people were united in a 
national war of survival against a com- 
mon enemy from the north. 

In Vietnam, there is little national 
identity or unity of purpose. A public 
opinion poll taken in South Vietnam a 
year ago revealed that a majority of the 
people considered the conflict “an Amer- 
ican war.” What is more, to “know your 
enemy” is virtually impossible for an 
outsider, as even the Vietnamese have 
trouble telling friend from foe without 
a scorecard. 

In Korea, the United States had the 
support, real or asserted, of the entire 
free world. 

In Vietnam, we have the real or as- 
serted support of only those nations, and 
not all of them, who might be most im- 
mediately and geographically threatened. 

I believe there is one exceedingly im- 
portant factor in the present crisis that 
was not present during the Korean war, 
and, until recently, has been a positive 
element in limiting the devastation and 
the danger of the Vietnam war. 

In Korea, the Soviet Union ruled over 
a monolithic Communist empire, and 
had common cause with China to blunt 
the efforts of the United States and the 
United Nations. 

In Vietnam, the Soviet Union, in its 
own interest, has shown remarkable re- 
straint in the degree of support given to 
North Vietnam. She no longer prevails 
over a unified Communist bloc. She no 
longer has common cause with China 
in Asia or elsewhere. And, I am con- 
vinced, the Soviet Union would welcome 
a negotiated and reasonable settlement 
of the war in Vietnam at the earliest 
possible date. 

But this vitally important factor of 
Soviet restraint may be transitory at 
best, unless similar restraint, in actions 
as well as words, is exercised by the 
United States. It is quite clear, from re- 
cent public opinion polls, that the admin- 
istration has failed to sell a policy of 
restraint to a large segment of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr. President, I believe it is of the ut- 
most importance that the administration 
and our national leaders explain the pit- 
falls that lie in the path of total military 
victory in Vietnam. I believe the time 
is now to defuse, once and for all, a 
modern-day stab in the back” theory 
that could easily develop in the United 
States if we succeed in our stated policy 
of reaching a negotiated settlement with 
limited objectives. 

If the polls are right, if nearly half 
of the American people believe that a to- 
tal military victory in Vietnam is pos- 
sible and vital to our national interest, 
then there is going to be hell to pay if we 
settle for anything less. 

Mr. President, what does total military 
victory mean? 

It means successfully carrying out a 
pacification program in South Vietnam 
with American troops. It means locating 
and identifying those dissident Viet- 
namese who now control 75 percent of 
that nation’s 12,000 hamlets. It means 
persuading them of the righteousness of 
the Saigon junta’s cause, or putting them 
in concentration camps, or killing them. 
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Total military victory in South Viet- 
nam means destroying or driving out 
the main force units from the north, and 
preventing their re-entry. According to 
a high Defense Department official, it 
means, “anywhere from half-a-million 
to 2 million U.S. troops” to win the war 
in as little as 5 years. 

But let us not forget North Vietnam. 
In order to prevent that country from 
continuing its policy of aggression and 
subversion against South Vietnam, we 
would have to demolish her military in- 
stallations and much of her population 
centers from the air. And to do a really 
thorough job, we would have to mount a 
massive land invasion, defeat her armies 
in the field, and be prepared to occupy 
the ground taken for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. 

And what about Laos and Cambodia? 
Could these countries be effectively 
neutralized from without, or would the 
United States have to go in with mili- 
tary might and set up a military govern- 
ment? 

And then there is China. Seventeen 
years ago, the vision of an American 
army chasing the North Koreans toward 
the Yalu brought us into bloody battle 
with a million Chinese volunteers.“ At 
what stage of the course toward total 
military victory can we expect to run 
into the Chinese army, supported by 
modern nuclear weaponry? And what 
of the Soviet Union. How long will it be 
in her national interest to limit assist- 
ance to Hanoi, or would it by then be 
China, to technical and logistical sup- 
port? 

These are harsh and perhaps exag- 
gerated questions. But I believe the ad- 
ministration is committing a tragic 
oversight if it permits the dangerous 
illusion to persist across our country 
that total military victory in Vietnam 
is in the cards. I believe an unhealthy 
and unproductive war fever is mount- 
ing in the United States, and that only 
the most careful and calculated program 
initiated from the White House, will be 
able to lower the temperature. 

I hope the President of the United 
States will realize before it is too late, 
the real and dangerous opposition to 
American policy of responsible restraint 
comes not from those who question our 
role in Vietnam. It comes from those 
who have misread administration state- 
ments of policy and believe that we are, 
or should be, committed to all out mili- 
tary victory. Tell them, President John- 
son, that this means all-out war. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am sure 
that my good friend the Senator from 
Kentucky did not expect everyone to 
agree with all of his statements and all 
of the conclusions he has reached here. 
Of course, that is true of the Senator 
from Colorado, as well. But I think some 
of the statements in the Senator’s ad- 
dress do bear exploring. 

I personally congratulate the Senator 
on taking a step forward in trying to 
voice honestly how he feels about the sit- 
uation in Vietnam as he sees it, with the 
idea and the concept that somehow or 
other we can come into a constructive 
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position with respect to the Vietnam war, 
without permitting ourselves to fall into 
the popular classifications of doves or 
hawks. In that respect, I think the Sen- 
ator has done a very worthwhile job. 

The Senator stated at one point that 
the Soviet Union would welcome a rea- 
sonable negotiated settlement of the war 
in Vietnam at the earliest possible date. 
At the lunch for General Westmoreland 
at the White House 3 weeks ago, Secre- 
tary Rusk stated, in substance—I do not 
have his exact words—that we have been 
working not only with the Soviet Union 
but with all other countries, both devel- 
oping and developed, in an effort to make 
all possible contacts with the North 
Vietnamese. In fact, he mentioned 28 
specific areas upon which contact and 
understanding had been attempted to be 
reached. 

I ask the Senator what reasons he has 
for believing that the Soviet Union 
would welcome a reasonable negotiated 
settlement at the earliest opportunity. 

Mr. MORTON. In the first place, I, 
too, have talked with the Secretary of 
State. I think he has given credence to 
the fact that the Soviet Union was aware 
of efforts that had been made by Poland 
and by other countries generally con- 
sidered to be in the Soviet bloc to bring 
us to the negotiating table, and that 
while they cannot order Hanoi to do any- 
thing, the Soviets at least encouraged 
Hanoi to sit down and negotiate. 

We ourselves were somewhat hesitant 
to go to the negotiating table some 2 
years ago, before we have taken the mili- 
tary initiative with South Vietnam. In 
other words, we did not wish to go to the 
table as supplicants. 

I think that today Hanoi probably feels 
that it cannot go as a supplicant, with 
the bombing in the metropolitan areas 
of Haipong and Hanoi continuing. 
Whether that is true or not I do not 
know, but I suspect they would prefer to 
go more as equals than as supplicants; 
and I think that if we could create a situ- 
ation in which our bombing could con- 
centrate on lines of communication and 
supply—whether that is militarily feas- 
ible, I do not know—perhaps we would 
find the Russians once more encouraging, 
as much as they can, in view of their own 
political position domestically and espe- 
cially internationally, a negotiated 
settlement. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s answer. My own conclusions dif- 
fer. Of course the Senator, as a former 
member of the State Department, un- 
doubtedly has friends there who talk 
with him, but who would not ordinarily 
communicate with other members of the 
minority party in the Senate. 

Mr. MORTON. If the Senator will yield 
at that point, I doubt that very much. I 
think the Senator from Colorado, with 
his high position on the Appropriations 
Committee and his general leadership 
in the Senate, has sources that are at 
least equal to if not more comprehensive 
than mine. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I would doubt that, I 
know the Senator’s ability. But I per- 
sonally cannot see that his conclusion is 
true. 

As a matter of fact, for two or three 
years, I have, in private discussions, 
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voiced as well as thought that we would 
be faced with some diversionary tactics 
by the U.S.S.R. and/or with Red China 
with relation to our war in Vietnam. I 
am not sure, but I think the incident of 
the destroyers up in the Korean Gulf re- 
cently, where on two occasions they 
rammed or ran into one of our destroyers, 
is an example of this war of nerves. An- 
other incident, I think, is the arming of 
Nasser in Egypt and Syria, and the fo- 
mentation of trouble in the Near East, 
which has today come to a boil. I hope to 
have a few words to say on that subject 
later in the day. 

If relations between China and Rus- 
sia had remained constant, the use of 
such tactics could have arisen, again, in 
the Matsu-Quemoy-Taiwan area, or 
could easily have been precipitated 
around the situation which exists in 
Berlin. 

Then in another place 

Mr. MORTON. Will the Senator yield, 
so that I may respond to that one point? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON. Granting that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado is 
right and I am wrong 

Mr. ALLOTT. Ihave no way of know- 
ing that I am right. 

Mr. MORTON. And I have no way of 
knowing that I am right. So granted, for 
the sake of argument, that the Senator 
is 100 percent right, and that Iam wrong 
on this issue, it makes the total cost of 
military victory even greater, because, on 
that basis, Russia would be in it com- 
pletely. It would not be just a question 
of us vis-a-vis Red China, but us vis-a- 
vis the old monolithic Communist bloc, 
which included the two. 

So if the Senator is correct in believ- 
ing that Russia does not want to see the 
matter ended merely by negotiation, it 
makes the total cost of military victory 
even greater, and I think perhaps adds 
impetus to the main burden of my re- 
marks today. 

Mr. ALLOTT. If the Senator follows 
my theory, or subscribes to any portion 
of it, that these are diversionary tactics— 
and of course the one in the Near East 
now is a very, very serious one—I think 
one must ask himself if we have not per- 
haps reached the place in North Viet- 
nam where Russia is considering the 
cost of supplying the exotic materials 
which it has been supplying to North 
Vietnam, or perhaps the cost in general, 
and is trying to find a way out of the 
general support of North Vietnam. At 
least she may consider us vulnerable and 
may hope that by such a diversion she 
may be able to divide our efforts in such 
a way so as to make her efforts in Viet- 
nam more fruitful. 

This is one factor that ought to be 
thought about, and I am sure that the 
people in our State Department are do- 
ing so. 

I have a statement to make about the 
pitfalls that lie in the path of total mili- 
tary victory in Vietnam. It is the view- 
point of a good many Senators that we 
were committed to a war in Vietnam by 
late 1963, or at least by early 1964. 

A reading of the record of the Sub- 
committee on Defense Appropriations of 
the Committee on Appropriations ought 
to convince any reasonable person that 
this decision had been made. 
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A part of the difficulty is that a good 
many of the committee members feel 
that instead of trying to put in Vietnam 
the troops and material that would do the 
job quickly, we did it— perhaps because 
of the demands that we not escalate the 
war—by means of such a slow escalation 
that we not only permitted the North 
Vietnamese to build up, equip, and train 
their personnel, but also, perhaps more 
important in the long run, we did it so 
slowly that we permitted the North Viet- 
namese to be converted over a gradual 
period of 2, 3, or 4 years to a complete 
war psychology. 

While 3 or 4 years ago we might not 
have faced a nation that was ready for 
war, and might have been able to scare 
them at that time into a conference, we 
have now, through our dilatory tactics— 
and I will not go into them, but I can be 
very critical of the way the war has been 
fought, and I agree basically with our 
best military men in the service now— 
permitted the North Vietnamese not only 
to recruit, equip, and train their per- 
sonnel, but have also—and I think this is 
most important—permitted the whole 
countryside to become accustomed to and 
build up a complete war psychology 
based upon the defense of their land. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I agree 
fully with the observations of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

I do not think that his point is incon- 
sistent with the point I tried to make. 
For example, only recently did we bomb 
military airfields. I think that at least 
16 months ago, after a visit there by a 
distinguished Senate subcommittee, the 
recommendation was made that such ac- 
tion be taken. When this action was 
finally taken, I commended the adminis- 
tration; I did not criticize it. 

If there ever were a military target, 
it would be a military airfield. I should 
think that the risk of civilian casualties 
in the bombing of such targets would be 
minimum. Civilian employees might be 
there, but they would be working for the 
airfield. Also, instead of encountering 
very minimal revetments there, we en- 
countered what were probably the 
strongest revetments that any nation has 
ever built. This made the job very diffi- 
cult. It required a saturation bombing to 
do a job that could have been done with 
about 15 percent of the actual bomber 
payload. 

I do not mean to imply in my remarks 
that I do not criticize the making of de- 
cisions some year and a half or 2 years 
later. 

We talk now about commissioning the 
battleship New Jersey, which has been in 
mothballs. I understand that it will take 
anywhere from 9 to 17 months to put the 
New Jersey into commission and that 
the cost will be somewhere between $10 
million and $15 million. The time ele- 
ment is more important than the cost. 
The 16-inch rifles, of which the battle- 
ship carries nine, would be very useful 
today in the operation in which we find 
ourselves in the DMZ. 

Naval firepower that can be moved 
about and used at long range would, it 
seems to me, add immeasurably to the 
effectiveness of our military effort to try 
to destroy the sources and the mobiliza- 
tion points where attacks are being made 
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on our Marine Corps in the northern 
part of South Vietnam. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am sure the Senator is 
correct. I think that we have waited far 
too long to carry on an all-out war on 
military targets. 

The remarks the Senator has made 
with respect to airfields could just as well 
be made with respect to the Russian mis- 
sile sites which were constructed there. 

I have a letter in my office from a pilot 
who was in Vietnam for a considerable 
period of time and was finally sent back 
after his term of service expired. 

In his letter, the pilot points out very 
strongly that they were denied the op- 
portunity of bombing the targets, the 
missile sites, until the missiles actually 
became effective. They were then in- 
structed to take them out at great cost 
to Americans. 

There is another point that the Sen- 
ator has mentioned, and it is not some- 
thing that I believe I agree with com- 
pletely. However, he stated that to do 
a really thorough job we would have to 
mount a massive land invasion, defeat 
the enemy armies in the field, and be pre- 
pared to occupy the ground taken for the 
foreseeable future. 

Does the Senator mean by that a mas- 
sive land invasion of North Vietnam? 

Mr. MORTON. I think that to achieve 
total military victory—which would have 
to be for more than a year or 2 years— 
would require a degree of permanence, 
and there would have to be forces in 
North Vietnam. Those forces would not 
have to be U.S. forces, They could be 
South Vietnamese troops or troops of 
other nations. But the way to total vic- 
tory in any war comes finally to a ques- 
tion of occupying the area involved. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I hope 
that we never reach the point where we 
consider the invasion of North Vietnam 
by troops. 

* MORTON. I certainly hope that, 

0. 

Mr. ALLOTT. It seems to me that it is 
possible with the kind of war we are 
carrying on in the South and with the 
intensive bombing of military targets— 
and power plants are military targets, as 
are many other installations—that we 
can weaken the ability of the enemy to 
make war to such an extent that we can 
perhaps go to the conference table and 
settle the conflict upon an honorable 
basis. 

That leads me to my last remark, which 
really is not new. I think it is high time 
that those who, like the Senator from 
Kentucky, have had such broad experi- 
ence would stop to consider what an hon- 
orable basis would be. I am not prepared 
to say at this time what it would be. I 
am not willing to capitulate—I know 
that—and I am not willing to give away 
everything that has been won. I think it 
would cast shame on us, having expended 
the lives of Americans there, if we were 
to do that. 

It is time that some of us started to 
think about what would be an honorable 
basis for entering a conference over 
there, so that we would not suddenly be 
faced some morning with a statement by 
the President that we were entering a 
conference on an honorable basis, which 
might be his interpretation or perhaps 
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an interpretation of someone in the State 
Department or, even worse, the inter- 
pretation of the Secretary of Defense. 

I thank the Senator for permitting me 
to intervene in his very thoughtful and 
helpful speech. 

Mr. MORTON. I thank the Senator. 
The genesis of this speech and the mo- 
tivation behind it was the startling figure 
that developed in the polls, showing that 
47 percent of the people of this country 
want total military victory. 

My intention is to try to spell out what 
total military victory would involve— 
such as a possible invasion of North 
Vietnam. I do not know of any Member 
of this body who wants an invasion of 
North Vietnam by our forces or by the 
South Vietnamese. But that is a part of 
the total military victory package. 

Often, policies in this country come 
from an overwhelming public opinion in 
support of a position. My only intention 
today was to try to bring before the 
American people and the administration 
my own personal concern about the use 
of the term “total military victory” and 
its implications; because as long as both 
Cambodia and Laos are sanctuaries for 
the North Vietnamese—and in the case 
of Laos, a supply route—it might mean 
more vigorous efforts in connection with 
these two so-called neutralist countries 
than is now the policy of the adminis- 
tration. 

Mr, ALLOTT. There is a difference, 
and I am sure the Senator recognizes it, 
between Cambodia and Laos. In the case 
of Cambodia, it is with consent. In the 
case of Laos, we have certain cooperation 
in the military situation, and it is im- 
possible to avoid the use of the land in 
Laos that is being used for the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail. 

Mr. MORTON. Unfortunately, that lies 
in the area controlled by the Pathet Lao. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORTON. We do have friends 
there in the coalition government, but 
the part that is of strategic importance 
to the North Vietnamese is outside the 
area controlled by those who are more or 
less on our side. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I would add this one 
thought with respect to what is total 
victory. Based on the many hearings I 
have attended in the Senate and on talks 
I have had in other places, I do not be- 
lieve that everyone believes that total 
victory means the complete annihila- 
tion and occupation of North Vietnam. 

I must say, for myself, that I never 
considered total victory in this vein. I 
have always considered that with the 
use of bombing, of interdicting every line 
of communication, every kind of depot 
where personnel or war materiel or food 
is assembled, plus the strong aggressive 
action we are employing in South Viet- 
nam, the legitimate ultimate goal of our 
country is the pacification—the security, 
if one wishes to put it that way—of South 
Vietnam. 

This is what I have always thought of 
when one spoke about total victory. I 
personally have thought in terms of 
bringing Hanoi to the place where she 
will realize that she has to stop the ag- 
gression in South Vietnam. 

I thank the Senator for yielding this 
time to me. 
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Mr. MORTON. I believe that “total 
achievement of our objective” would be 
better understood. The objective is to 
stop the subversion and the aggression. 
The injection of the word “military” 
between the words “total” and “victory” 
in the polls is what disturbed me. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank my colleague, 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. President, I share the misgivings 
of the Senator from Colorado about some 
of the language that has been referred to 
in the statement of the Senator from 
Kentucky. The language about which I 
have perhaps the greatest misgivings is 
that, in defining what is total military 
victory, the Senator from Kentucky says 
that in order to prevent North Vietnam 
from continuing its policy of aggression 
and subversion against South Vietnam, 
we would have to demolish military in- 
stallations of North Vietnam and much 
of her population centers from the air. 

I believe I have sat through all of the 
hearings of the Committee on the Armed 
Services, some of them in joint session 
with the Military Appropriations Sub- 
committee; I have heard much testimony 
from our top military people; I conferred 
at great length with many of our mili- 
tary leaders in South Vietnam when I 
was there a year ago, and with many 
other people in the military, informally; 
and I have yet to hear one of them sug- 
gest that we have to take out much of 
the population centers of North Viet- 
nam in order to achieve our objectives 
in this war. 

I do not know where the Senator from 
Kentucky received this information, but 
I fear that a statement of that kind 
might cause some undue concern on the 
part of a good many people. In my opin- 
ion, on the basis of all the conversations 
I have had in the last year and a half, 
we do not need to reconcile the attain- 
ment of our objectives in South Vietnam 
with taking out the population centers of 
North Vietnam from the air, sea, or any 
other way. 

Mr. MORTON. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to comment, I believe the Senator 
is saying exactly what I have tried to say, 
and he is probably saying it better. 

I believe we can achieve our objectives. 
We can achieve our objectives in South 
Vietnam without destroying centers of 
population. I agree with that. The point 
I am trying to make is, is our objective 
total military victory? It is not total mili- 
tary victory, and I am attempting to 
clarify this in the minds of the 47 percent 
of the American people, when polled, who 
said that our objective was total military 
victory. 

So, what the Senator from Iowa has 
said bears out my point, and the Senator 
has probably said it more eloquently than 
can I. 

Mr. MILLER. I believe it is well to 
have this repeated, because at the time 
of the Johns Hopkins speech of the Pres- 
ident I thought I detected a statement 
of our objectives in the war in Vietnam. 
Very succinctly, those objectives are that 
we would persuade the North Vietnamese 
to pull their troops out of South Viet- 
nam, back home, where they belong, and 
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to cease and desist from directing, sup- 
plying, and controlling the Vietcong 
forces in the South; that the Vietcong 
forces in the South would cease and de- 
sist from attempting to achieve their 
Political objectives by force, violence, 
and terror. 

To me, that is not total military vic- 
tory, although some people have talked 
in those terms. 

In all fairness, I should say that I do 
not believe that the President of the 
United States has ever gone beyond 
those objectives. At least, those were the 
objectives in his Johns Hopkins speech. 
Shortly afterward, he put forth the pro- 
posal for unconditional negotiations. 

In a speech on the floor of the Senate, 
I attempted to clarify what is meant by 
“unconditional negotiations” by pointing 
out that the minimal objectives outlined 
in the Johns Hopkins speech were basic, 
and that any conditions relating to those 
certainly would not exist, but the un- 
conditional negotiations would imply ne- 
gotiations with respect to other matters 
not involved in these minimal objectives. 

I know that some people, especially 
those who have thought that we were in 
error in going to the assistance of South 
Vietnam, have conjured all kinds of 
dangerous thoughts about an all-out war, 
about total military victory. When a poll 
is taken and the question is put, Do you 
think that total military victory should 
be attained?” a disservice is done to the 
general public, because this implies that 
the President of the United States, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Congress have 
in mind total military victory in terms of 
invasion, taking over or destroying North 
Vietnam. That is probably what caused 
the Senator from Kentucky to make his 
statement this afternoon. 

Mr. MORTON. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. Yet, I believe some peo- 
ple will continue to say that we are still 
in favor of total military victory. I have 
yet to hear anybody in a high place— 
military or civilian—talk in terms of at- 
taining our limited objectives through an 
invasion of North Vietnam or bombing 
the civilian centers or occupying North 
Vietnam. 

I think that those who talk this way 
are only setting up a straw man, and it 
is enough to cause people to be concerned 
who are not informed on this subject. 

I appreciate the fact that the Senator 
underscored the intention behind his 
statement, because I do agree we do not 
have this as our objective, and I do not 
think that we ever had it as our objec- 
tive. I do not know of anybody in a re- 
sponsible position who has said that we 
nave this as our objective. I recognize 
that there are some people, and some 
pollsters, who are trying to set up straw 
men, and then shoot them down. This is 
not going to help to achieve our limited 
objectives. 

Mr. MORTON. I thank the Senator. I, 
too, was impressed by the speech which 
the President made at Johns Hopkins. 
I thought that he spelled the situation 
out clearly. I thought it was unfortunate 
that on a somber occasion, the posthu- 
mous presentation of the Medal of 
Honor, he took occasion then to em- 
phasize the cost of dissent. He has been 
silent on this matter of the cost of total 
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victory, even though he has spoken of 
our limited objectives. 

My motivation today is to try to clarify 
this point. I urge those in the adminis- 
tration to emphasize the limited objec- 
tives we have, and to dispel the thought 
that total victory is an objective. I em- 
phasize that it would be prohibitive in 
cost to us and the dangers inherent in 
such a policy. The risk involved in such 
a policy would be tremendous. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield further to 
me? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding further. 

There is a point that should be brought 
out. The Senator refers to a high Pen- 
tagon source as pointing out that we 
might need anywhere from one-half 
million to 2 million U.S. troops to win 
the war in as little as 5 years. By win- 
ning the war” I take it that is in the con- 
text of destroying or driving from South 
Vietnam the main force units from the 
North and preventing their reentry. 

Mr. MORTON. And the pacification 
program is taken over by the military 
and long-range prevention of reentry. 

Mr. MILLER. And pacification. I wish 
to again point out that on the basis of all 
of these contacts and the information I 
have had, which I earlier described, I 
have never heard anyone in a respon- 
sible position who suggested that it was 
going to take from a half million to 2 
million U.S. troops to attain our limited 
objectives in South Vietnam. 

By those limited objectives—that is, 
getting the North Vietnamese forces 
back home where they belong and caus- 
ing the Vietcong to cease and desist from 
trying to attain their objectives by force, 
violence and terror—lI recognize a good 
many armed forces would be necessary. 

However, as I understand it, the best 
thinking is that it would not require a 
half million to 2 million U.S. troops to do 
this; that our expectation is that we 
would be able to attain our limited ob- 
jectives without a great increase in the 
number of troops we have there—ground 
forces—and that the pacification pro- 
gram largely could be taken over by the 
Government of South Vietnam military 
forces rather than U.S. forces. Recogniz- 
ing that we may have to have some U.S. 
troops there, my best understanding is 
that once the purely military aspect of 
this war can be attained, namely, once 
the North Vietnamese forces in the south 
go home where they belong, and once 
the Vietcong main forces are destroyed, 
then we can start to phase out our troops 
and the Government of Vietnam’s mili- 
tary forces can take over the pacification 
program. 

However, as I understand, the Sen- 
ator refers to the high Defense Depart- 
ment official who talks about a half mil- 
lion to 2 million U.S. troops. I have 
never heard of such an estimate and I 
have talked to a large number of people 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff on down. 
Furthermore, in connection with the esti- 
mate of 5 years, I have heard esti- 
mates of much longer than that for the 
success of the pacification program. That 
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does not mean that we would need one- 
half million to 2 million troops over 
there for 5 to 10 years. To me it means 
that once the main military objectives 
are attained we can start phasing out 
our military forces and the Government 
of Vietnams' military forces would be 
able to move in. It might take 5 years or 
10 years for the Government of Viet- 
nam to achieve the pacification program. 
But this is not something for us to be 
too pessimistic about. Anyone who has 
visited South Korea, and realizes how 
devastated by war that country was, 
cannot help but appreciate the fact that 
now, 12 to 13 years later, that country 
is nearly self-sustaining. I believe we can 
hope for the same result in South Viet- 
nam. 

I do not think we should take too much 
credence from what some unnamed of- 
ficial over in that big Pentagon might 
think on the subject. I guess one could 
find nearly any shade of opinion some- 
where in the Pentagon. 

I wanted to say what I did because 
I have tried to talk to people in au- 
thority in as many places as I could. I 
have heard no such conclusion as the 
one to which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. MORTON. This may have been in 
the light of going beyond our limited 
objectives, but I point out, at the time of 
the unfortunate assassination of the late 
President Kennedy, I do not think one 
would have found anybody in the 
Pentagon who thought we would have 
over 100,000 troops there. The Secretary 
of Defense gave us assurances as late as 
4 years ago that we would be withdraw- 
ing troops instead of increasing them. 
In terms of 16,000 men there then, com- 
pared to one-half million now, there 
could be those people in high places who 
feel that to win a permanent and total 
victory we well might have to go beyond 
the present status of forces. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORTON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER There is only one reser- 
vation that the Senator from Iowa would 
place on what he has just said and that 
is, if those controlling the war in Viet- 
nam do not see fit to make the best use 
of our air and sea power, and to take out 
military targets which have previously 
been off limits, to slow up and impede the 
flow of troops, ammunition, and supplies 
to the south, I can understand how it 
might take from one-half million to 2 
million U.S. troops. 

I hope and pray that there is not going 
to be such a short-sighted under-use of 
our air and sea power. I agree with the 
Senator from Kentucky when he said 
earlier to the Senator from Colorado that 
there has been too much delay in utiliz- 
ing that air and sea power in hitting the 
air bases, and I speak of the MIG bases. 
That is only one example. A powerplant 
was apparently taken out about 3 
days ago and yet the taking out of that 
powerplant was recommended by people 
who should know what our proper mili- 
tary targets were a year and a half or 
2 years ago. So there have been dila- 
tory tactics. In the meantime some 
people have said that airpower is not 
getting us anywhere. 
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Well, the reason airpower was not 
getting us anywhere was that it was 
not allowed to hit the right targets soon 
enough. I hope this will not be the 
case any longer and that the proper use 
of air and sea power will be encouraged 
rather than restricted. If that is done, 
then I do not think we will have to look 
forward to half a million to 2 million 
U.S. troops for 5 years having to fight 
this war in South Vietnam. 

Mr. MORTON. I thank the distin- 
i Senator from Iowa for his com- 
ments. 


TREASURY, POST OFFICE, AND EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1968 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7501) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Of- 
fice Departments, the Executive Office of 
the President, and certain independent 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments to the pending bill be con- 
sidered and agreed to en bloc, and that 
the bill as thus amended be regarded 
for the purpose of amendment as orig- 
inal text, provided that no point of order 
shall be considered to have been waived 
by reason of agreement to the order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oklahoma? The Chair hears none, 
and without objection it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

On page 2, line 10, after the word “ex- 
penses”, to strike out 67,015,000 and in- 
sert 87,165,000“. 

On page 3, line 3, after “(22 U.S.C. 401)”, 
to strike out $90,700,000" and insert 
“$89,361,000”. 

On page 3, line 23, after the words “United 
States“, to strike out $52,048,000" and in- 
sert 854,748,000“. 

On page 4, line 20, after the word “appli- 
cants", to strike out “$177,000,000" and in- 
sert 175,000,000“. 

On page 5, line 9, to strike out 8490, 
000,000” and insert 496,800,000“. 

On page 7, line 15, after the words Post- 
master General“, to strike out 8100, 450, 000 
and insert 105,973,000“, and, in line 16, 
after the word “Provided”, to strike out 
“That none of these funds shall be used for 
the payment of salaries and expenses of more 
than 3,000 employees assigned or detailed to 
regional operations” and insert That none of 
the funds appropriated in this Act shall be 
available for the payment of salaries and ex- 
penses of Special Assistants to Regional Di- 
rectors for Public Information”. 

On page 8, line 11, after the word “law”, 
to strike out ‘$5,269,500,000" and insert 
“$5,307,500,000", and, in line 12, after the 
amendment just above stated, following the 
colon, to insert “Provided, That not to exceed 
2½ per centum of any appropriation avail- 
able to the Post Office Department for the 
current fiscal year may be transferred, with 
the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, 
to any other such appropriation or appro- 
priations; except with respect to the Postal 
Public Buildings; but no appropriation shall 
thereby be increased by more than 2½ per 
centum and the appropriation ‘Administra- 
tion and Regional Operation’ shall not be in- 
creased by more than $1,000,000 as a result 
of such transfers:”’. 

On page 9, after line 9, to strike out: 
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“BUILDING OCCUPANCY AND POSTAL SUPPLIES 

“For expenses necessary for the operation 
of postal facilities, buildings, and postal 
communication service; uniforms or allow- 
ances therefor, as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 
5901; 80 Stat. 299); procurement of stamps 
and accountable paper, and postal supplies; 
and storage of vehicles owned by, or under 
control of, units of the National Guard and 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government, 8275,000, 000.“ 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“BUILDING OCCUPANCY 

“For expenses necessary for the operation 
of postal facilities, buildings, and postal com- 
munication service; and storage of vehicles 
owned by, or under control of, units of the 
National Guard and departments and agen- 
cies of the Federal Government, $185,- 
724,000.” 

At the top of page 10, to insert: 

“SUPPLIES AND SERVICES 

“For expenses necessary for the postal serv- 
ices and supply operation, including uni- 
forms or allowances therefor, as authorized 
by law (5 U.S.C. 5901); including procure- 
ment of stamps and accountable paper, and 
postal supplies, 889,276,000.“ 

On page 10, line 13, after the word “plans”, 
to strike out “$200,000,000" and insert 
“$195,000,000”. 

On page 10, line 26, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out “$45,000,000” and 
insert 855,853,000“, and, at the beginning 
of line 11, to insert “to the extent that sav- 
ings are effected in other projects”. 

On page 13, line 9, after the numerals 
3109“, to strike out “$9,250,000” and insert 
“$9,500,000”. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Appropriations has au- 
thorized me to present to the Senate its 
report on the pending bill, H.R. 7501, 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments, Executive 
Office of the President, and certain inde- 
pendent agencies for fiscal year 1968. 

Senators will find on their desks 
printed copies of the bill and the com- 
mittee report, together with copies of 
the hearings, and I will now present to 
the Senate a brief summary of what is 
contained in the bill. The agencies 
covered by this bill have the responsibil- 
ity of administering a total of $20.7 bil- 
lion, of which more than $13.6 billion is 
for definite and indefinite permanent 
appropriations. The 1968 estimate in this 
category totals $14.2 billion. Of this 
amount $14,050,000,000 is for interest on 
the public debt, an increase of $650 mil- 
lion over the 1967 estimate. 

The bill which is recommended to the 
Senate provides total appropriations of 
$7,555,167,000. This amount is an in- 
crease of $55,937,000 over the House al- 
lowance, $459,108,865 over the appropria- 
tion for 1967, but $59,981,000 under the 
estimates for 1968. 

TITLE I—TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

Appropriations totaling $922,037,000 
are recommended in the accompanying 
bill for the regular annual requirements 
of the Treasury Department for fiscal 
year 1968. This is a decrease of $7,197,000 
in the estimates and an increase of 
$6,311,000 compared with the House bill 
amount of $915,726,000. The amount rec- 
ommended is $24,906,000 over the 1967 
appropriation of $897,131,000, including 
pending supplementals. 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


For salaries and expenses of the Office 
of the Secretary the committee recom- 
mends a total annual appropriation of 
$7,165,000. This amount is $138,000 over 
1967; $150,000 over the House, and 
$152,000 under the estimate. Ten new 
positions are allowed under the Senate 
bill, as follows: five to establish an office 
to coordinate at the departmental level 
equal employment opportunity activities, 
two for the Office of Monetary Affairs, 
and three for the Office of Administra- 
tive Services to handle increased work- 
loads. 

BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS 

For the Bureau of Accounts, the com- 
mittee concurs with the House in rec- 
ommending $34,500,000 to fund 1968 re- 
quirements. The amount recommended is 
the same as the budget estimate for 1968 
and is an increase of $1,512,000 over 1967, 
This increase over 1967 is required for 
processing and postage involved in an 
additional central disbursing work vol- 
ume of 14.1 million items. There are 1,319 
permanent positions authorized. 

BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


For the Bureau of Customs the com- 
mittee recommends an appropriation of 
$89,361,000. This amount is $1,083,000 
over 1967; $300,000 over the estimate, and 
$1,339,000 under the House bill. I would 
like to explain the reason for the decrease 
under the House figure. Subsequent to 
House action on the bill, the Senate re- 
ceived a revised budget estimate for the 
Bureau of Customs, contained in Senate 
Document No. 23. The original budget 
estimate of $90,400,000 was reduced to 
$89,061,000, a decrease of $1,339,000 at 
the request of the Bureau of the Budget. 
This reduction came about as a result of 
a transfer of certain maritime activities 
and programs, formerly performed by the 
Customs Bureau, to the Coast Guard in 
the new Department of Transportation. 
After taking this adjustment into con- 
sideration, the Senate recommendation 
is comparable to that of the House. 

The committee has allowed the full 
budget estimate, as revised, and like the 
House, has included an additional $300,- 
000 to the request to provide a further 
increase of 50 positions to the 217 addi- 
tional requested. Thus, a total of 267 
new positions is provided under the bill. 

BUREAU OF THE MINT 


For the Bureau of the Mint the rec- 
ommended appropriation for 1968 is in 
the amount of $14 million. This is $7 
million under the adjusted 1967 appro- 
priation and $600,000 under the estimate 
and the same as the amount in the 
House bill. The amount recommended is, 
in fact, $12.5 million under the amount 
in the regular 1967 appropriation; how- 
ever, a total of $5.5 million was author- 
ized to be transferred out of this appro- 
priation item to other agencies in the 
pending supplemental. 

I would like to point out that the com- 
mittee strongly concurs with the views 
expressed in the House report as to the 
inadvisability of establishing a mint 
operating fund. 

BUREAU OF NARCOTICS 


For the Bureau of Narcotics the com- 
mittee recommends $6,565,000, the 
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budget estimate. This is $290,000 over 
1967 and provides for an increase of five 
positions in addition to funds necessary 
to convert records of certain activities to 
automatic data processing. 

BUREAU OF THE PUBLIC DEBT 


For administering the public debt and 
activities of the savings bond divisions, 
the committee recommends an appropri- 
ation of $54,748,000. The original budget 
estimate was in the amount of $52,084,- 
000. A revised budget estimate—Senate 
Document No. 23—was received by the 
Senate subsequent to the passage of the 
House bill, and this increased the fund 
requirements of the Bureau by $2.7 mil- 
lion. The additional funds requested are 
necessary to process an increased volume 
of sales and redemptions of series E sav- 
ings bonds and to cover the promotion 
and processing costs in connection with 
the new “freedom share” savings notes. 

The original 1968 budget was based on 
estimated sales of 111.2 million pieces 
and 102.2 million redemptions. Sales are 
now expected to reach 120 million and 
redemptions are now expected to attain 
a total of 104 million pieces. 

INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For salaries and expenses of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, the committee 
recommends $19,960,000, the same as the 
House allowance. This amount is $100,- 
000 under the estimate and is $1,064,000 
over the adjusted 1967 appropriation, in- 
cluding pending supplementals. Forty 
new positions are allowed over 1967 for 
a total of 1,558 permanent positions au- 
thorized in 1968. This modest increase 
will strengthen internal audits of re- 
gional service centers and provide se- 
curity investigations and administrative 
support for the enlarged staff. 

REVENUE ACCOUNTING AND PROCESSING 

For revenue accounting and process- 
ing, the recommendation is in the 
amount of $175 million. This sum is $1.9 
million over 1967; $2 million under the 
House, and $2,042,000 under the esti- 
mate. The committee believes that the 
amount recommended will adequately 
finance the receipt, processing, and ac- 
counting of tax returns and normal ac- 
tivities conducted under this head. 

The committee was informed that dis- 
trict manual operations are gradually 

hing, as conversion of revenue 
accounting and returns processing to the 
master file ADP system moves toward 
completion. Further decreases are tak- 
ing place as more centralized filing is 
encouraged. Additional functions to 
those additional foreseen are also grad- 
ually being shifted to the regional service 
centers, as experience indicates that 
these functions can be performed more 
economically at the service centers than 
in the districts. The amount allowed 
provides for the employment of approxi- 
mately 18,000 personnel. 

COMPLIANCE 

For compliance activities of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, the committee 
recommends an appropriation of $496,- 
800,000. This is $23.6 million over 1967; 
$6.8 million over the House, and $4.2 mil- 
lion under the estimate. The funds ap- 
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proved by the committee provide ade- 
quately for the new higher pay and 
transportation costs recently authorized 
by the Civil Service Commission for cer- 
tain Internal Revenue Service person- 
nel, and it should also fund an increase 
of approximately 500 positions in addi- 
tion to the 784 provided by the House 
over the 1967 level. Thus, the total in- 
crease in personnel over 1967 will be 
1,280 new positions. 

We were advised in the hearings that 
the positions provided for in this sector 
would result in careful scrutiny of the 
information turned up by the data proc- 
essing services that have been instituted, 
and will result in many, many tax cases, 
which will vastly increase the revenue 
beyond the cost of these new revenue 
agents. 

OFFICE OF THE TREASURER 

For salaries and expenses of the Office 
of the Treasurer, it is recommended that 
$6,588,000, the budget estimate and the 
House allowance, be approved. The in- 
crease of $240,000 over 1967 is allowed to 
handle a 3-percent increase in checks 
paid and will provide for the purchase of 
data processing equipment in lieu of 
rental. There is no change in the employ- 
ment of 826 permanent positions. 

U.S. SECRET SERVICE 


A slight reduction of $69,000 has been 
imposed on the request of $16,919,000 for 
the Secret Service, thus allowing the 
$16,850,000 contained in the House bill. 
The $1.2 million recommended over the 
adjusted 1967 appropriation provides for 
an additional 61 positions—from 1,232 
to 1,293—and also strengthens the pro- 
tection capabilities of the Service. 

TITLE II—POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


For the Post Office Department, the 
committee recommends appropriations 
totaling $6,612,474,000. This is an in- 
crease of $433,352,000 over 1967, an in- 
crease of $49,376,000 over the House, and 
$52,534,000 under the budget estimate. 

I might say that separate limitations 
are enacted for the Post Office Depart- 
ment for operation of the postal service 
and other assigned responsibilities. The 
limitations apply to the postal fund 
which is financed by the deposit therein 
of postal revenues and other receipts and 
by an appropriation from the general 
fund of the Treasury for the balance. 

Only the appropriation from the gen- 
eral fund to the postal fund—being equal 
to the excess of obligational authority 
over revenues—is considered new obliga- 
tional authority for purposes of the Fed- 
eral budget. 

The net estimated appropriation obli- 
gations for the Post Office Department 
for 1968 amount to $6.6 billion, which 
amount is offset by a net revenue totaling 
$5.3 billion. The difference between these 
two figures is the new obligational au- 
thority of $1,351,000,000. 

This is an increase of $124 million over 
1967. The increase in 1968 is due pri- 
marily to the increased costs generated 
by a larger volume of mail. Revenues are 
estimated to increase $294 million, and 
Spe are estimated $418 million above 

967. 

From this figure of $1.3 billion of new 

obligational authority, after a minor ad- 
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justment to accrued expense, there is 
deducted $594 million as a loss on public 
services—leaving a revenue deficiency of 
$598 million. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does that statement 
show the deficit of the Post Office? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It shows the deficit. 
The revenues total $5.3 billion and the 
net estimated appropriation obligations 
for the Department for 1968—this is the 
new year—will come to $6.6 billion. We 
have a deficit or new obligational au- 
thority as between expenditures and re- 
ceipts of $1.3 billion. 

However, there is a public service 
charge of $600 million that is included. 
This loss on public services is made up of 
items such as free mail for the blind; free 
or reduced rate mail; losses incurred in 
performing nonpostal services; losses in- 
curred in performing special services. 
Items that move through the mails at 
lower rates than the cost carriage are 
charged off. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Can the Senator give 
us the exact amount of the deficit for fis- 
cal year 1967? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The estimated rev- 
enue deficiency for 1968 is $598 million. 
The 1967 deficit, after deducting the 
loss on public service, is $637 million. 

ADMINISTRATION AND REGIONAL OPERATION 


For administration and regional oper- 
ation, the committee recommends ap- 
propriations totaling $105,973,000, an in- 
crease of $9.9 million over 1967; $5.5 
million over the House, and $2 million 
under the estimate. The committee’s rec- 
ommendation restores approximately 584 
of the 800 additional positions dis- 
allowed by the House. Of the 584 addi- 
tional positions funded, 156 are for 
headquarters and 428 are for regional 
operation, including the 235 postal serv- 
ice officers requested by the Department 
and denied by the House. In connection 
with the existing problem created by the 
Post Office Department in using post 
office details to support departmental 
and regional level workloads, the com- 
mittee directs that permanent functions 
on the regional level be filled by perma- 
nent personnel assigned to the regional 
offices and that any detailing of person- 
nel to regional offices to meet unusual or 
emergency circumstances not be for over 
6 months in duration. 

The committee commends, supports, 
and encourages the Postmaster General 
in his efforts to improve planning and 
program management in the postal es- 
tablishment. This has been long overdue. 
The tasks that lie ahead in modernizing 
the postal service to meet the increasing 
mail volume require effective use of mod- 
ern work and management processes and 
practices. The committee has included 
$1 million for the installation of post of- 
fice operating budgets at a limited num- 
ber of post offices to assist postmasters 
of the larger offices in improving man- 
agement direction of those industrial 
plants—because that is what they actu- 
ally are, industrial plants processing the 
mail for delivery. 
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RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT AND ENGINEERING 


For activities under this head, the com- 
mittee recommends the full budget esti- 
mate of $23,148,000. This is the same as 
the House allowance and is $6.6 million 
over the 1967 appropriation. The com- 
mittee expects that a sound program will 
be developed and that positive results can 
be reported to the Congress in the near 
future. 

We have starved this program for 
many years. It is increasingly essential, 
with the increased mail load that we 
have, that we utilize every possible 
means to mechanize and automate the 
handling of mail to reduce the cost of 
carrying the mails. 

OPERATIONS 


For operations, the committee recom- 
mends a total of $5,307,500,000, an in- 
crease of $262,900,000 over the adjusted 
1967 appropriation. The House applied a 
$74.6 million reduction to this item; 
however, the Department only appealed 
the restoration of $51.4 million of this 
cut. The committee recommends a res- 
toration of $38 million—$37 million to 
handle an estimated increase of 3.159 
billion—I repeat, 3.159 billion pieces of 
mail—pieces of mail over 1967, and $1 
million for the Post Office operating 
budget. The committee’s recommenda- 
tion is based on the same volume level 
as used by the House; however, the House 
applied its reduction of 1.5 percent across 
the board as regards personnel. That is, 
in cutting the mail volume estimate, the 
House applied a disproportionately large 
cut to the dollar volume of the request. 
The percentage cut was applied to all 
personnel costs whereas, in fact, the costs 
of most categories of personnel would not 
change because of the relatively small 
change in workload. In order to finance 
the estimated increase in mail volume, 
the committee felt that a restoration of 
$37 million was required. The amount 
recommended allows for an increase of 
approximately 3,800 positions in addition 
to the increase of 33,601 allowed by the 
House, or a total increase of 37,400 over 
1967. A transfer authority of 2% per- 
cent between appropriations is recom- 
mended. 

TRANSPORTATION 

For transportation costs, the commit- 
tee recommends an appropriation of 
$650,000,000, the House allowance. This 
is $9.3 million over 1967 and $6.5 million 
under the estimate. This reduction is 
based on the formula previously men- 
tioned. 

BUILDING OCCUPANCY AND POSTAL SUPPLIES 

The committee has divided this ap- 
propriation into its two major compo- 
nents Building occupancy” and “Sup- 
plies and services.” This has been done 
to identify clearly the obligations in- 
curred by the Department for the leasing 
of postal facilities, and those for sup- 
plies and services. 

It is hard for me to understand why 
the Post Office Department, all through 
these years, has insisted on lumping to- 
gether the rental paid for leased build- 
ings, along with the cost for mail sacks, 
paper clips, various office supplies, and 
things of that kind. In order to have 
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more direct control and a better under- 
standing of what the rental is going to 
cost for the leased buildings—most of 
them specially built for the Federal Gov- 
ernment for a term of 30 years—we want 
this to show like neon lights, in a sepa- 
rate account. Then we will be able to 
judge whether the cost is getting out of 
hand. 
1. BUILDING OCCUPANCY 

The committee recommends $185,724,- 
000, the estimate, and the amount in- 
cluded in the House bill, to cover leasing 
costs and rental expenses. A detailed list- 
ing of proposed leasing projects will be 
included in next year’s budget justifica- 
tions. 

2. SUPPLIES AND SERVICES 

For supplies and services, the commit- 
tee recommends an appropriation of 
$89,276,000. This amount is comparable 
to that provided by the House in its ap- 
propriation item “Building occupancy 
and postal supplies,” if, as indicated by 
the Post Office Department, the reduc- 
tion of $1,130,000 made by the House in 
the budget estimate is applied to this 
function. The amount recommended 
would be $11 million over the compara- 
ble 1967 appropriation for this item. 

PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 

For plant and equipment, the commit- 
tee recommends a total of $195 million, 
an increase of $57 million over 1967; $6.3 
million under the estimate, and $5 mil- 
lion under the House. 

POSTAL PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

For this item, the committee recom- 
mends the full budget estimate of $55,- 
853,000, because the House bill did not 
fully fund the site acquisition and design 
costs for all the proposed projects. 

The amount recommended is an in- 
crease of $10.8 million over the House 
bill and restores funds to enable the De- 
partment to proceed with the site acqui- 
sition and design of the 11 projects 
programed. 

TITLE INI—THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE 

PRESIDENT 

A total of $17,739,000 is recommended 
for the regular annual requirements of 
the Executive Office of the President for 
fiscal 1968. This is the same as the budget 
estimate and is an increase of $250,000 
over the amount contained in the House 
bill. This amount is $724,865 over the 
1967 appropriation. The increase of 
$250,000 recommended over the House 
bill is in connection with the Bureau of 
the Budget. The additional sum will pro- 
vide 15 positions in addition to the six 
allowed by the House in order to estab- 
lish a special unit to examine and evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of Federal programs 
at the place of action and execution. 
There will be no field offices established 
and field work will be performed by per- 
sonnel assigned to the Washington office. 
The men will travel out of here, and we 
will avoid establishing regional offices, 
which we thought might soon grow into 
major Government installations, and 
might dominate the local State activi- 
ties in the various places where they 
were located. 

The other items contained in titles 
III and IV are minor and do not contain 
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any significant changes, so they will not 
be discussed. 

This is a brief summary of what is 
contained in the bill. A more detailed ex- 
planation will be found in the commit- 
tee report, which is on the desks of the 
Senators. 

Mr. President, in presenting this re- 
port, I want to thank the members of 
the subcommittee, particularly Senator 
Attott, who so faithfully attended all 
of these meetings and who gave me such 
fine help in the preparation of the bill 
which the subcommittee and full com- 
mittee unanimously agreed upon when 
it was reported. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator, whose 
understanding, help, and perseverance 
enabled us to go into many new details 
on this bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the distinguished chairman’s 
kind remarks, but I must say, in return— 
if I may do so without being accused of 
getting into an Alphonse-Gaston situa- 
tion—that the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma deserves to be congrat- 
ulated. This bill has received by far the 
most exhaustive and thorough analysis 
and study of any that I can recall since 
I have been connected with this partic- 
ular subcommittee. In fact, it was dealt 
with so exhaustively that various de- 
partments, particularly the Post Office, 
were called back on several occasions. 
The entire postal system was broken 
down into a job analysis, and each area 
of the job analysis was gone into 
thoroughly by the committee. For his 
diligence, the Senator from Oklahoma 
deserves to be thanked, and I have no 
doubt but that if he had not put forth 
this effort, the amount of this bill would 
be many, many millions of dollars higher 
than it is. 

There are only two or three things 
that I should like to comment upon 
briefly. One is the Denver Mint. 

During my absence from the room, the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma, 
on page 179 of the hearings, asked Miss 
Adams, of the mint: 

According to the Parsons-Jurden study, 
the Denver Mint is in obsolete condition and 
should be modernized. What are the recom- 
mendations of the Parsons-Jurden study 
recently completed? 


Miss Adams replied: 

The Denver Mint is not in obsolete con- 
dition. Right now it is the finest mint in 
the whole world with the greatest capacity. 
It does need modernizing and should be 
readjusted for more efficient flow of material, 
but is still a fine mint and we would be lost 
without it. 

We did expend, as you know, $21,000 to 
have a survey made by an outside company. 
We chose the Parson-Jurden Co. because 
they were familiar with mint and mint re- 
quirements and mint operations, because 
they are doing the architect-engineering work 
on the new Philadelphia Mint, and they 
made a thorough study of what could be 
done in Denver. 

However, the thing that perhaps discon- 
certed us was that originally we had thought 
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in terms of a very low amount of money with 
the idea of putting a building along the side 
of the present one on land we own to install 
just a cladding line. 

However, it became apparent as a result 
of this study that, if we were to do it in 
the most efficient manner possible we would 
have to rearrange everything in the present 
mint or construct a new mint. This involved 
an expenditure of some $26 million. 

Naturally, at this time when expenditures 
are being curtailed, and so forth, we did not 
go forward immediately with this project. 
We still hope to have a cladding line and 
modernize the Denver Mint and, believe me, 
sir, nobody ever had any intention of closing 
it, that I know of. 


Then, as shown on page 19 of the 
hearings, the matter was gone into 
again, in the same session, by Senator 
MOonNrRONEY, as follows: 

Senator Monroney. The reason Senator 
Allott, I think, is concerned with this is 
because the study group mentioned the 
Denver Mint as follows in section 1. 

It says: “However, the Denver Mint will 
remain in an obsolescent condition and will 
contribute to meeting the continuing coin 
demand only through the measures defined 
preceding. The Denver Mint should be mod- 
ernized, if possible, to a level comparable to 
that expected in the new Philadelphia Mint.” 

Do you agree with that? 

Miss Apams. I certainly do. 

Senator Monroney. And you will continue 
to maintain the mint in Denver? 

Miss ApaMs. That has always been my per- 
sonal intention and desire and the law says 
the mint shall be in Denver and none of us 
ever had any thought of taking it out. 

Senator Monroney. I believe these are all 
the questions we have. Miss Adams, we thank 
you very, very much for your helpful testi- 
mony, your very great knowledge of all of 
the operations. 


And so on. I bring this up, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because last year the committee 
did appropriate $100,000 for a study of 
the Denver Mint situation; and during 
the course of the year and in the closing 
days of the 89th Congress, after the 
passage of the bill, efforts were made 
to expand the study for the purpose of 
subverting the definite intention of the 
Treasury to keep the Mint in Denver. 

I think that record is perfectly clear, 
but I ask the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee if it is not his under- 
standing that that is the record, and 
that under the law and the legislative 
history, the mint is to be retained in 
Denver, even though it should require 
modernizing at a given future time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. At all times during 
the hearing on matters pertaining to the 
mints and the question of the Denver 
Mint, it was considered to be a perma- 
nent location, and that the obligation 
of the Government to bring it up to 
standards is one that will be carried out 
when proper funds are available to con- 
duct the necessary renovation, or even 
new construction. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. President, there is only one other 
item in the bill to which I wish to call 
special attention, and on which the 
chairman as well as the members of the 
staff, Mr. Gonzales and Mr. Clark, have 
been very helpful. 

That matter relates to building oc- 
cupancy. I can perhaps best do this by 
asking unanimous consent that the par- 
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agraph starting at the bottom of page 
10 and ending at the top of page 11 of 
the report be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

As indicated above, the committee has di- 
vided the appropriation title “Building oc- 
cupancy and postal supplies” into two ap- 
propriations in order to clearly identify the 
obligations incurred by the Post Office De- 
partment for the leasing of postal facilities. 
The committee notes the tremendous growth 
in the cost of leasing facilities and the an- 
ticipated large increases which will be re- 
quired in the future. While the committee 
recognizes the need for a leasing program, 
even an expanded one, it believes the pro- 
gram must be subjected to closer scrutiny 
by the Congress. The committee therefore 
directs that no funds provided in this ap- 
propriation be utilized for projects not now 
under contract until the Appropriations 
Committees of the Senate and House shall 
have been informed in writing of the pro- 
posed leasing program, setting forth the ad- 
ditional costs which such program shall cause 
in the future. The committee further directs 
that the Department provide a detailed list- 
ing of its proposed leasing program in the 
justifications for fiscal year 1969. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, this in- 
volves the question of how Congress gets 
control and retains control over the very 
many large leasing projects that the 
Post Office is entering into at this time. 

The Recorp shows that the year be- 
fore last this amount increased by ap- 
proximately $15 million and that last 
year it increased by $20 million. There 
seems to be no end in sight. 

So the committee has put in language 
directing that no funds in this appro- 
priation shall be utilized for projects not 
now under contract until the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the Senate and 
House will have been informed in writing 
of the proposed leasing program, setting 
forth the additional cost which the pro- 
gram shall cost in the future. 

It further directs that the Department 
next year provide us with a detailed list- 
ing of its proposed leasing program and 
the justification for the fiscal year 1969. 

Mr. President, I must say that in view 
of the rapid acceleration of cost—and 
many items are justified—this is a 
method, and I think the record ought to 
be clear on this, that the committee has 
taken to get control of the situation and 
to be assured that it does have control, 
and that the leasing program does not 
just grow and expand indefinitely with- 
out an opportunity for Congress, and 
particularly the Committee on Appro- 
priations, to know what is going on. 

Does the Senator agree that that is 
our purpose? 

Mr. MONRONEY. This is absolutely 
necessary if this is not going to pile 
up $15 or $20 million for not only 1 year’s 
expenditure, but also for each year for 
the next 30 years. 

Mr. ALLOTT. And continuing for 30 
years after that. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator very 
much. I again express my appreciation 
to him for the fine job he has done 
on the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the great help the Senator from 
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Colorado has given throughout the con- 
sideration of the whole measure. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, is there 
contained in the pending bill any pro- 
vision dealing with the acquisition of a 
site for Akron? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
projects for which site acquisition and 
design money are requested and which 
have been approved by the committee 
appear on page 12 of the committee re- 
port. 

This list does not show Akron, Ohio, 
as one of the projects; however, the 
funds for that particular project were 
provided to GSA in the independent of- 
fices appropriation for 1967. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That was my under- 
standing. Thank you. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the committee amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
oar and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], and the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CxurcH] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Inouye] is absent because 
of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Brewster], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern], the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Muskrgl, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Rrsicorr], and the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Brewster], Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL I, the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. KRENNREDYI, the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. McGovern], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musxre], the Senator from 
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Connecticut [Mr. Ristcorr], and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
HATFIELD], the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy], and the Senator from Texas 
LMr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Cask] and the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick] are absent on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER], the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] would each vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 74, 
nays 1, as follows: 


No. 123 Leg.] 
1EA8—74 
Alken Hartke Moss 
Allott Hayden Mundt 
Anderson Hickenlooper Murphy 
Bartlett Holland Nelson 
Bayh Hollings Pastore 
Boggs Hruska Pearson 
Brooke Jackson Pell 
Burdick Javits Prouty 
Byrd, Va Jordan,Idaho Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va Kennedy, Mass. Randolph 
Cannon Kuchel Russell 
Carlson Lausche Scott 
Clark Long, Mo. Smathers 
Cotton Long, La. Smith 
Curtis Mansfield Spong 
Dirksen McCarthy Stennis 
Ellender McClellan Symington 
Ervin McIntyre Talmadge 
Fannin Metcalf Thurmond 
Fong Miller Tydings 
Fulbright Mondale Williams, N.J. 
Griffin Monroney Yarborough 
Gruening Montoya Young, N. Dak. 
Hansen Morse Young, Ohio 
Harris Morton 
NAYS—1 
Williams, Del, 
NOT VOTING—25 
Baker Eastland McGee 
Bennett Gore McGovern 
Bible Hart Muskie 
Brewster Hatfield Percy 
Case Hill Ribicoff 
Church Inouye Sparkman 
Cooper Jordan, N.C. Tower 
Dodd Kennedy, N.Y. 
Dominick Magnuson 


So the bill (H.R. 7501) was passed. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments, request a conference with 
the House of Representatives on the dis- 
agreeing votes thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Montoya in the 
chair) appointed Mr. Monroney, Mr. 
BARTLETT, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. Case, and Mr. 
AlLorr conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Secretary of 
the Senate be authorized in the engross- 
ment of H.R. 7501 to correct any techni- 
cal or clerical errors. 


Z ee . 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
nearly unanimous approval of this meas- 
ure, appropriating next year’s funds for 
the Post Office and Treasury, best in- 
dictates just how highly the Senate re- 
gards the abundant talent and decided 
effectiveness of the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. As chair- 
man of the Committee on the Post Office 
and Civil Service, as chairman of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on the 
Post Office and Treasury, he has demon- 
strated time and time again his outstand- 
ing ability, his deep understanding of the 
many tasks he has assumed. He handled 
this measure with the same thoughtful 
and efficient attention that have char- 
acterized all of his many achievements. 
Today the Senate owes him another debt 
of thanks for again serving in the finest 
traditions of this body. 

Joining Senator Monroney to assure 
overwhelming approval of this appro- 
priation measure was the senior Senator 
from Colorado (Mr, ALLotT]. His strong 
and articulate support is always wel- 
come, His devotion to constructive pro- 
posals was shown once more today with 
his contribution to the discussion. The 
Senate is grateful. 


THE U.N. ON TRIAL 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, further 
to my remarks earlier today, I empha- 
size my deep concern over what is rapidly 
shaping up as a major threat to world 
peace in the Near East. The risk of in- 
cidents along the borders of Israel con- 
tinues to rise. The rhetoric of war is 
unleased to prove national determina- 
tion. The forces of the United Nations, 
so long placed to forestall conflict, have 
been, in my opinion, needlessly with- 
drawn. Egypt’s Nasser has declared a 
virtual blockade of the Gulf of Aqaba— 
itself an act of war. 

No nation on earth has anything to 
gain from renewed conflict in the Middle 
East. Every nation stands to lose when 
peacekeeping machinery breaks down 
and when international waterways are 
ruthlessly seized for narrow national, 
indeed, emotional, purposes. 

Mr. President, as in the past, the 
solution to the present crisis must be 
found through a concert of nations. This 
is a job for the United Nations—as I 
said earlier today, for the U.N. Security 
Council. 

At the conclusion of the Secretary 
General’s mission to the Middle East, 
I believe the United States should take 
the lead in calling for an immediate ses- 
sion of the Council so that it may hear 
his report and take steps to reestablish 
United Nations peacekeeping activities 
and to assure full and free use of inter- 
national waterways such as the Gulf of 
Aqaba, and I might add, the Suez Canal. 
The United States must be prepared to 
contribute to costs of these efforts, along 
with other members, such as the Soviet 
Union, who must bear their fair share 
of the burden. 

It is highly important, Mr. President, 
that our Nation exercise with restraint, 
but with firmness, its own powers in the 
council of nations to help assure that the 
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peace be kept, and that such action be a 
multilateral venture. It is not the United 
States that is on trial here, nor any of 
the other great powers alone, but all of 
us together, indeed, the United Nations 
itself. 

There are basic human and national 
rights to territorial integrity, to freedom 
of the seas, and to a life without fear 
of aggression that need protection now 
in the Near East. This is an area where 
the U.N. has its greatest fund of experi- 
ence. If that organization is ever to meet 
our hopes, it is now—and it must be 
made to work. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
propound a question to the Senator from 
California [Mr. KucHeL] who has just 
spoken on the problem in the Near East. 

Is it fair to conclude from the Senator’s 
address that he feels that the United 
States does have a responsibility and an 
obligation in the Near East; that he feels 
in the first instance we should endeavor 
to discharge that responsibility in every 
way we can through United Nations 
responsibility and multilateral action; 
but he does not exclude, although he does 
not necessarily include, that we may have 
to take other action if that is the price 
of performing our responsibility there, 
should all else fail? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is correct. 
That is a fair reflection of what I had in 
mind. Under the present circumstances, 
the major effort should be via multi- 
lateral action through the United 
Nations. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 
That is the generally preponderant opin- 
jon and, in my judgment, a sound one. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the situa- 
tion in the Near East has gone beyond 
the stage of threats and tensions. Today 
the Near East is at the brink of war, due 
to the irresponsible provocations of Pres- 
ident Nasser and the capitulation of 
United Nations Secretary General U 
Thant. 

The blockade by Nasser of the Gulf of 
Aqaba is in clear violation of interna- 
tional agreements reached in 1957, which 
guarantee the free flow of traffic through 
the Suez Canal, the Red Sea, and the 
Gulf of Aqaba. The position of the United 
States was stated February 20, 1957, by 
President Eisenhower, who said: 

With reference to the into and 
through the Gulf of Aqaba, we expressed the 
conviction that the Gulf constitutes interna- 
tional waters and that no nation has the 
right to prevent free and innocent passage 
in the Gulf. We announced that the United 
States was prepared to exercise this right it- 
self and to join with others to secure general 
recognition of this right ... Egypt, by ac- 
cepting the six principles adopted by the 
Security Council last October in relation to 
the Suez Canal, bound itself to free and open 
transit through the Canal without discrimi- 
nation, and to the principle that the opera- 
tion of the Canal should be insulated from 
the politics of any country. We should not 
assume that, if Israel withdraws, Egypt will 
prevent Israeli shipping from using the Suez 
Canal or the Gulf of Aqaba. If, unhappily, 
Egypt does hereafter violate the Armistice 
Agreement or other international obligations, 
then this should be dealt with firmly by the 
society of nations. 


The United States has traditionally 
looked upon these waterways as inter- 
national passages. Free access through 
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these passages is of great concern to the 
United States and to all maritime na- 
tions. The flagrant action by Nasser does 
not change the status of these water- 
ways. I urge President Johnson to re- 
affirm the position of the United States 
which was so clearly defined in 1957, and 
to join with our allies in taking whatever 
multilateral action is necessary to bring 
about stabilization of the situation. 

The United States has clear commit- 
ments in the Near East, particularly to 
our friend and ally Israel. That com- 
mitment is spelled out in the Tripartite 
Declaration issued in 1950 by England, 
France, and the United States, which 
states that the three governments, 
should they find that any of the States 
in the area was preparing to violate fron- 
tiers or armistice lines, “would, consist- 
ent with their obligations as members of 
the United Nations, immediately take 
action, both within and outside the 
peas Nations, to prevent such viola- 

on.” 

These commitments must be taken 
with the utmost seriousness. I hope 
Nasser has not misread the determina- 
tion of the free world. I hope Nasser does 
not think that the Amercan people are 
so preoccupied with Southeast Asia that 
they will turn their back on Israel. 

Iam confident that the State of Israel 
will survive this threat to its existence, 
as it has survived other threats in its 
18 years of nationhood. If Israel needs 
help, it will get it from the free world. 

But I wonder if the United Nations 
will survive the action of its Secretary 
General. 

For 10 years the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force—UNEF—has been the 
peacekeeping unit on the scene, pre- 
venting a tense situation in the Near East 
from breaking into outright war. 

Then, when. one of the combatants de- 
cides that it no longer wants peace, it 
urges the United Nations to remove that 
force. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
expressed his opinion on the status of the 
U.N. forces in the Near East on March 
26, 1957. He said: 

The generally accepted view in the United 
Nations is that the General Assembly has no 
right to impose upon any nation the presence 
of any observers or representatives or forces 
of the United Nations and that, in order for 
them to enter upon the territory of another 
state, they have to have the consent of that 
state. Now once the consent has been given, 
then I think a good argument can be made 
that the consent cannot be arbitrarily with- 
drawn, frustrating the original project, be- 
cause other people change their positions in 
reliance of the original consent, forces are 
set in motion, a chain of events has occurred. 
And we would question, certainly, whether 
Egypt has the right arbitrarily to alter and 
change a consent once given until the pur- 
pose of that consent has been accomplished. 


U.N. Secretary General U Thant, 
without allowing the full membership of 
the United Nations to express its opin- 
ion, unilaterally ordered the UNEF to 
pull up stakes and leave the area. 

The Secretary General is the same 
man who offers unsolicited advice to the 
United States in its war in Vietnam. The 
advice is almost always that we must 
unilaterally cease fire, and he suggests 
that with such a capitulation the Com- 
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munist aggressors in Vietnam will in 
their turn stop the fighting. 

I disagree most emphatically with that 
view of defense against aggression. 

Last week, the U.N. Secretary General 
had an opportunity to put his antiag- 
gression theories into practice. At the 
first rumblings from Egypt, he pulled out 
the U.N. troops who had helped keep 
the peace for a decade. 

Then the Egyptians promptly moved 
to blockade an Israel port and other 
neighbors of Israel are threatening to 
live up to their threats to “drive Israel 
to the sea.” 

Now the United Nations faces the pros- 
pect of degenerating into a mere debat- 
ing society, arguing with equal fervor 
the imports of meat, international postal 
regulations, and the defense of liberty. 

Therefore the action of the U.N. Sec- 
retary General is more profound even 
than its effect on the Near East. It has 
implications on the whole matter of the 
defense of freedom and the prevention of 
war. We are faced once again with a 
situation where these major problems of 
the world must be settled by the major 
powers, with less and less reliance upon 
international organizations whose mem- 
bers have just as great a stake in peace 
as we do. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—ORDER 
FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to query the majority leader about the 
schedule for tomorrow and the remain- 
der of the week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
anticipated that tomorrow we will have 
several bills reported by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

It is my understanding, from talking 
to the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana, the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, that it is possible that the con- 
ference report will be ready some time 
tomorrow afternoon on the 7-percent 
investment tax credit bill. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is possible. 
I cannot guarantee it will be ready by 
the time the Senate adjourns tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If not tomorrow, it 
will be Thursday. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I should think 
that agreement will be reached on that 
bill tomorrow; so I think the Senate 
could act on it on Thursday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Senator. 


“VIET DEAD HONORED AT DE PAUL, 
STUDENTS PACK CHAPEL FOR 
SERVICES —ARTICLE BY MICHAEL 


McGUIRE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago on the front page of the Chi- 
cago Tribune there appeared an article, 
Viet Dead Honored at De Paul, Students 
Pack Chapel for Services.” The article 
written by Michael McGuire stated: 
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American fighting men in Viet Nam were 
honored with prayers yesterday by students 
at De Paul university. 

Unlike the anti-Viet Nam demonstrations 
held on some campuses where draft cards are 
burned, the De Paul students filled the uni- 
versity’s Miraculous Medal chapel, 25 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., to praise, as well as to pray for 
the 10,000 Americans who have given their 
lives in Southeast Asia. 

The students loudly sang the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” bowed their heads to the 
mournful sounds of a bugler sounding 
“Taps,” and spoke to one another proudly of 
“the troops who are doing so much for us, 
and yet are so often ignored.” 

The tribute took place during a mass cele- 
brated with the university’s annual May 
crowning of the Blessed Virgin. The Very 
Rev. Comerford J. O'Malley, chancellor of De 
Paul, offered the mass. 


Mr. President, I do believe that articles 
such as this should be brought to the at- 
tention of the entire Nation in a most 
conspicuous manner. Hence the need to 
have it placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Viet DEAD HONORED AT DE PAUL—STUDENTS 
PACK CHAPEL FOR SERVICES 
(By Michael McGuire) 

American fighting men in Viet Nam were 
honored with prayers yesterday by students 
at De Paul university. 

Unlike the anti-Viet Nam demonstrations 
held on some campuses where draft cards 
are burned, the De Paul students filled the 
university’s Miraculous Medal chapel, 25 E. 
Jackson blvd., to praise, as well as to pray for 
the 10,000 Americans who have given their 
lives in Southeast Asia. 


SING NATIONAL ANTHEM 


The students loudly sang the “Star 
Spangled Banner,“ bowed their heads to the 
mournful sounds of a bugler sounding 
“Taps,” and spoke to one another proudly of 
“the troops who are doing so much for us, 
and yet are so often ignored.” 

The tribute took place during a mass cele- 
brated with the university’s annual May 
crowning of the Blessed Virgin, The Very Rev. 
Comerford J. O’Malley, chancellor of De Paul, 
offered the mass. 

MANDATE OF FREEDOM 

“In these days of tension and crises, dis- 
sent is part of our democratic way of life,” 
the Rev. Mr. O'Malley said. “However, such 
dissent should be intelligent and responsible, 
so as not to compromise the objectives of a 
free society.” 

Men and women in military service “are 
carrying out a mandate of freedom,” he said. 

After mass, a number of students voiced 
their approval of the student effort to back 
the fighting men in Viet Nam. 

“I certainly am behind holding more of 
these gatherings to honor the boys,” said 
Dale D’Ercole, 19, of 12706 Maple av., Blue 
Island, a commerce school freshman. “The 
prayers will help the guys much more than 
burning draft cards will.” 

Raymond Wagner, 21, of 3309 N. Drake av., 
president of the college of commerce student 
council, said: 

“The idea of protesting has been blown 
out of proportion. It is not a means to an 
end, but only a means to future problems. 
Spiritual meetings like this do much more 
good. It’s the only way to accomplish things.” 

Miss Ginny Jagle, 18, a liberal arts college 
freshman, said the orderly gathering was 
typical of De Paul students. 
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CLERK LAUDS SERVICE 


“This has been a wonderful, moving ex- 
perience,” said George Reynolds, a railroad 
company clerk who attended the service on 
his lunch hour. There should be more like it. 
Then people would realize there is a war.” 

Miss Jacqueline Murczek, a junior and 
honorary R. O. T. C. cadet colonel who crowned 
the Blessed Virgin, said that many students 
across the country want to demonstrate in 
favor of the boys in Viet Nam. 


“FIVE HUNDRED DAYS ADDRESS 
BY GOV. CLAUDE R. KIRK, JR., OF 
FLORIDA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, recently 
I was scheduled to journey to Houston, 
Tex., to address a dinner honoring our 
distinguished colleague, Senator JOHN 
Tower. Unfortunately, a bug more accu- 
rately described as a pneumococcus in- 
fection sent me to the hospital, and the 
distinguished Governor of Florida, 
Claude R. Kirk, Jr., responded to the 
need and undertook to address the 
dinner. ? 

His address bears the title “500 Days” 
and is truly an interesting, substantial, 
intriguing, and excellent address. It is 
my pleasure to request consent to have 
the Governor’s address made a part of 
my remarks and printed in the body of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FIVE HUNDRED DAYS 


(An address by Gov. Claude R. Kirk, Jr., 
Governor of Florida, Houston, Tex., May 
12, 1967) 


I recognize that I am speaking to you to- 
night under false pretenses. I'm very grate- 
ful for that impressive introduction. But 
you know and I know what Mr. was 
really saying. He was saying: “We're sorry 
Everett Dirksen couldn't make it, and all we 
could get was this new fellow from Florida. 
But what do you expect at the last minute?” 

Allow me to make amends. If you will drop 
a note with your name and address to me 
in Tallahassee, I will be delighted to send 
you a free copy of Senator Dirksen's latest 
record album. 

I visited Senator Dirksen in Washington 
earlier this week. I'm happy to report that 
he’s on the mend, and he asked me to tell 
you: 

You were kind enough to send a reception 
committee to the airport to greet my bride 
and myself a few hours ago, My wife wanted 
me to tell you how impressed she is with 
the warmth and graciousness of Texas hos- 
pitality. As for me, I was lucky to get a seat 
in the car. To paraphrase a fairly famous 
statement: Let me introduce myself; I'm the 
guy who accompanied Erika Kirk to Houston. 

As you may have heard, our marriage took 
place soon after my election. I had always 
heard that a new Governor enjoyed a brief 
political honeymoon, and I took that “honey- 
moon” business a little more seriously than 
most. But believe me, as far as the political 
end of it is concerned—the honeymoon is 
over. 

It’s good to be in Texas, especially Houston. 
My grandfather, Frank Kirk, owned a res- 
taurant here. My father, was born here. When 
he was a boy, my father’s playground used to 
be Jesse Jones’ lumber yard. (The Kirk fam- 
ily never lacked for firewood.) For some 
strange reason, he moved to California, and 
that’s where I was born. 

So here am I, from a Texas family, born 
in California, Governor of Florida. When you 
stop to think about it, (which I never do) 
that’s 176 convention delegates for openers. 
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I know comparisons aren't fair, but I can’t 
help wondering just how big a victory Ronald 
Reagan would have had if he had been born 
in Florida. 

Seriously, Republicans in Texas and Re- 
publicans in Florida have a great deal in 
common. Both States elected their first Re- 
publican congressman in many years in the 
early fifties, and their second in 1962. Your 
own George Bush here was defeated for the 
Senate in 1964—as I was—and came back to 
win a congressional seat in 1966. George and 
I can agree that 1964 was a great year for a 
test run, 

And of course, Texas led the way for the 
Republican Party by bringing the two-party 
system back to life in an area where one- 
party rule had lasted much too long. Every 
Republican who runs an uphill race in this 
Nation today looks for inspiration to the man 
who proved the seemingly impossible could 
be done—Senator John Tower. 

We have the beginnings of a two-party 
system in Florida today. Last November, we 
won the Governorship; the Democrats said 
it was a fluke. Last month, we won some 35% 
of the seats in the State legislature. Some 
Democrats still insisted that was a fluke. 
And next year, there will be another legisla- 
tive election. And I can’t help but think of a 
remark recently made privately by a member 
of the Democratic machine: “Those doorbell- 
ringing Republicans are going to ‘fluke’ us 
to death!” 

That farsighted Democratic politician real- 
ized one of the facts of political life in 
Florida: more registered Democrats than 
registered Republicans voted for a Repub- 
lican Governor last year, We need those Dem- 
ocratic votes. And once they take that giant 
step to vote for one Republican, they're a lot 
more likely to vote that way time and again. 
As long as a man votes consistently for good 
Republican candidates, he can call himself 
a registered Democrat all his life and I say 
more power to him. 

I think you may see more and more of that 
here in Texas. The ties of party affiliation are 
strong, but the pull of fine candidates is 
stronger. In Florida, we don’t denounce Dem- 
ocrats as Democrats—we denounce corrup- 
tion, laziness, inefficiency, and a mistaken 
philosophy of big government control. We 
put in the field candidates who can reverse 
those trends, and discerning Democratic 
voters respond. 

Tonight I want to talk to you about 500 
days“ —a span of time in which America will 
reach a turning point. 

We are almost 500 days away from election 
day, 1968. What must be done between now 
and then to construct an exciting, viable, 
fresh approach to government? What is our 
strategy for a Republican victory at the end 
of those 500 days? 

It is easy to see what our strategy should 
not be. We must reject “‘me-tooism,” and we 
must also reject not-meeism.“ We cannot 
let ourselves be pictured as the foot draggers, 
the defenders of status quo, the men who 
yearn for yesteryear. 

We must address ourselves to this prob- 
lem: How do we meet the human needs of 
the 1970's while preserving the rights of the 
individual, and our traditions of free enter- 
prise? It would be a mistake for us to stand 
behind “States’ rights.” That has become a 
defensive slogan and only reminds the people 
of States’ wrongs. We must think in more 
positive terms. We must think of States’ 
action. 

Consider our position of strength as we 
enter these 500 days. 25 States of the Union 
have Republican Governors. 56% of the pop- 
ulation of our Nation live in States under 
Republican State administrations. Other 
States, like Texas, have an official elected by 
all the voters of that State who takes the 
leadership of a free enterprise philosophy. 

Tonight, I would like to show you some 
ways to increase our momentum—to make 
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Election Day, 1968, a turning point for 
America. 

First, we must recognize that the voters 
of our Nation do not like an “invisible gov- 
ernment.” That phrase has been used in 
American history to describe everything from 
the Ku Klux Klan to the C.I.A. The people 
rightly distrust power that does not have 
roots in the popular will. We must have visi- 
ble government close to the people—State 
action that the people can see and trust. 

There are 5 areas of great concern to peo- 
ple of every State that must be visible: Law 
and order, education, prosperity without in- 
flation, creative leisure and foreign affairs. 
State governments have an expanding role in 
each one of these areas. Ultimately the voice 
of the people speaking through State govern- 
ment will be decisive in our national affairs. 

Let me get specific. 

First, on the State role in the maintenance 
of law and order, In Florida as in many other 
one-party States, patterns of political cor- 
ruption led to a breakdown of law and order, 
and a rapid rise of crime in the streets. 

We launched a war on crime in Florida, 
despite political howls of protest. Because the 
people became aroused, we are now passing 
a legislative package that might well set the 
pattern for state crime legislation through- 
out the country. As the Federal Government 
witnessed the impact of our State program, 
their interest in Federal programs along these 
lines suddenly increased, and it was about 
time. 

Second, in the field of education: State 
governments have the opportunity of taking 
a hard new look at their educational system. 
There are no sacred cows. The majority of 
our State budget and yours is spent on edu- 
cation. The most important investment any 
State can make. 

That investment cannot be turned over 
to educational bureaucrats—the ‘“educrats” 
we call them—who are not teachers but em- 
pire builders. x 

States, especially two-party states, have 
the opportunity of taking the educational 
budget to the people and making sure that 
every dollar of tax money is well spent. In 
Florida we took the money away from the 
educrats and gave it to the teachers; we took 
a lot of criticism at first, but we are getting 
more of our money’s worth in education. 

A third area of State action is economic: 
How can we contribute to prosperity without 
inflation? 

The answer here is to create new payrolls, 
business that creates new jobs and adds to 
tax revenue. The one sure way to prevent 
this is to overburden industry, as well as the 
labor force, with taxation. 

Florida and Texas are growth States. We 
know that if we can hold the line on taxes, 
we can bring in new industry and new brain- 
power. The rising revenues that come from 
this expansion can meet our needs without 
new tax burdens. 

If we can prove that this makes sense in 
the States, we can teach an enormous lesson 
to the Federal Government, consider this: 
the last time there was a Federal tax cut, 
tax revenues actually rose. The reason was 
simple: business had an opportunity to ex- 
pand and make more profit, and those prof- 
its—at a lower tax rate—actually increased 
tax revenues. 

I believe the Federal Government should be 
actively considering a tax reduction right 
now, combined with a stringent cut back in 
non-defense spending, a Federal tax reduc- 
tion now would increase prosperity, increase 
tax revenues and thereby close the budget 
gap. 

Perhaps I am ahead of my time on this, 
but I have been a businessman all of my life. 
I believe that by positive enterprise, the 
States can show that less taxes mean more 
payrolls, that more payrolls mean more jobs, 
that more jobs mean more State revenues 
and more State revenues will give us the re- 
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sources to meet human needs. This is fun- 
damental economics and it sounds ab- 
solutely revolutionary. But, in fact, this is the 
system that built this revolutionary coun- 
try. 


There is a 4th area for State action, one 
that gets very little attention. I call that 
area “creative leisure.” Here is what I mean. 

The work week is getting shorter. People 
are retiring at an earlier age. States like Tex- 
as and Florida that offer natural advantages 
for recreation and retirement have become 
a magnet for people with more of life's 
leisure time to spend. 

These people are not about to spend that 
time twiddling their thumbs or sitting in 
rocking chairs. They demand recreational fa- 
cilities, cultural advantages and mental 
stimulation—instead of mental institutions. 
A vacuum is being created. If the States do 
not act now to fill that vacuum, the Federal 
Government will again move in. 

Although it is not recognized today, the 
need for creative leisure will be a great to- 
morrow as the demand for housing, educa- 
tion and medical care is today. In Florida, we 
are encouraging the development of a “Dis- 
ney World”; we are seeking ways right now 
to involve retired executives in organizations 
to advise small businesses and counsel with 
local governments. We are offering oppor- 
tunities for advanced education to our re- 
tired people who are eager to keep abreast 
of our changing world. 

The States must plan now to anticipate 
the demands for “the good life,” before the 
Federal Government starts to apply the mis- 
taken tax-and-spend technique to yet an- 
other area of American life. 

A few moments ago, I mentioned a 5th 
area, foreign affairs. Now what earthly busi- 
ness does a State government have in the 
foreign affairs of the United States? In our 
dealings with foreign nations, of course we 
must act as one nation, but in our dealings 
with foreign businessmen and tourists, there 
is an enormous opportunity for State action. 

Take Latin America, for instance, as an 
investment banker, I have had considerable 
experience in that area, Texas has a common 
border with Latin America; the peninsula 
of Florida points like a finger to the poten- 
tial markets of the southern hemisphere. 
The Federal Government’s approach to Latin 
America has been bumbling, ineffective, 
paternalistic and even stupid. As Senator 
DIRKSEN once pointed out, “The Alliance for 
Progress” is not an alliance and has been 
making no progress. The United States is 
recognized there as the “Colossus of the 
North’—a huge big brother that is only 
despised for its charity. 

But look at it another way, we do not have 

to approach the economic interests of Latin 
America as a big brother. I don't want to 
offend anybody’s sensitivity here tonight, but 
it is a fact that 12 States of Texas could fit 
inside Brazil—and 18 States of Florida could 
fit inside Argentina. It will come as a surprise 
to some Americans that these Latin American 
Nations contain State governments of their 
own, 
I am convinced that effective, profitable 
ties can be set up between the States and 
Nations of Latin America, Europe and 
Africa and some States of the United 
States. Why? Because this is a jet age—and 
it is the jet that makes the difference, I’m 
tired of Federal Government failures—and 
I won't accept them for my State. 

Accordingly, the international division of 
our Florida development commission is going 
to find itself an active channel between 
profit-minded businessmen of many nations, 
and these foreign economic affairs will be 
conducted without fanfare, without striped 
pants, without red tape—but with my jet 
and with profit, we're going to have a Florida 
commitment to commerce. 

On the general subject of foreign affairs, 
let me add this point. I do not think State 
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Governors can avoid positions on war and 
peace by saying it is none of their business. 
It is every American’s business. My own posi- 
tion—and the overwhelming sentiment of the 
people of my State—is to fully support Presi- 
dent Johnson in every effort to seek peace 
without surrender. We know that appease- 
ment only whets the appetite of aggression 
and we stand with the President if he 18 
determined to stop the spread of commu- 
nism in Asia—and in the world. 

Those are just five areas in which State 
governments can take new initiatives. That 
is the kind of thinking designed to preserve 
and extend the American free enterprise sys- 
tem, while anticipating and meeting the 
human needs of tomorrow’s Americans. 

My brand of republicanism is absolute con- 
cern for the individual—as an individual. We 
must get across the Republican concept of 
government: close to the people, visible to 
the people, responsive to the people. 

In these 500 days, those who object to our 
concept—those who believe in big brother, 
tax-and-spend government—will pursue a 
tried but not true method of stopping us. 
They think that method is “divide and 
conquer.“ 

We are not going to let it happen. It 
won't happen. As one example, I have found 
enormous areas of common cause with 
Governor Reagan of California and Governor 
Rockefeller of New York. We have consulted 
and cooperated: our styles may be different, 
but Republican principles underlie all our 
efforts. 

We must take pride in our talent-in-depth. 
In our Nixons and our Romneys, in our 
Dirksens, Brookes and Percys, our Towers and 
Hatfields and Volpes and Rhodes. In our 
Fords and Lindsays, and in many, many 
others. Where are their Democractic equals? 
Look at these men of the future. And look 
at the men shackled to the sloganeering past: 
Johnson talking of the “great” rather than 
the good“ society, Humphrey talking—and 
talking. Bobby Kennedy talking—and grow- 
ing only hair—not new concepts. 

Let us tell the people the truth about 
what has been inflicted on this country in 
the sacred name of progress. It has become 
a national disease—and each of us is suf- 
fering in some degree from it. 

I call it “gradualism.” 

What is “gradualism?” It’s bringing for- 
ward, very quietly, an idea—or a program— 
or a project, one step at a time. 

It's asking Congress for just a little money. 
Just a few million, or maybe just a few 
hundred million, and then adding a second 
story, a third story, a new wing, a whole 
new structure on top of another structure. 

And all the while adding new bureaucrats 
to the Federal payroll, and getting more 
hundreds of millions of dollars from Con- 
gress to sustain this gradual growth, 

And when this grasping gradualism has 
had its way, we find ourselves sucked into 
the enveloping quicksand of poverty pro- 
grams, job corps programs, and other jerry- 
built bureaucratic skyscrapers—which we 
are then told we must continue to subsidize 
with additional millions—or billions—lest 
they collapse altogether. 

Obviously, no great number of reasonable 
people would have bought these Federal eye- 
sores had they been revealed in all their 
humpty-dumpty emptiness at the beginning. 

But, by using the carefully polished tech- 
niques of “gradualism,” they have become 
accomplished fact—or, more accurately, ac- 
complished fiction. 

And in international affairs, democratic 
gradualism is the tragic story of our involve- 
ment in Korea and Viet Nam—a gradualism 
that has cost American lives—and caused 
untold anguish. 

We have now just about 500 days to tell 
the American people how gradualism works— 
and how deeply it has embedded its tentacles 
into our lives. And—most important—what 
alternatives there are to this “iceberg” 
philosophy of government that never tells 
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us more of anything than shows upon the 
immediate surface of events. 

In these 500 days, Republicans can agree 
to disagree in some areas, but we must agree 
to work together to give our Nation a new, 
forward upward direction. 

As a Nation, united we stand; as a party, 
united we run—and united we will run! 

That is why States on the verge of real 
two-party government have a special re- 
sponsibility, our success will be the most 
dramatic, the most visible success. 

In any fair competition of ideology, we 
know that the free enterprise system will 
triumph over the welfare state. But first 
we must build the arena for that competition. 

That arena is the two-party system that 
Texas and Florida are beginning to achieve. 

We will fight the good fight in that two- 
party arena. And after five hundred days 
end nights of united effort—we’re going to 
win. 


SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
situation in the Middle East requires 
unified international action if war is to 
be avoided. 

Egyptian President Abdel Nasser has 
declared a blockade of Israel shipping 
on the Gulf of Aqaba, in the absence of 
a United Nations force which has guar- 
anteed free passage in the past. It is not 
reasonable to expect that Israel will 
delay very long in responding to this 
direct challenge to its right to use this 
international waterway which is vital 
to its very existence as a nation. 

I deeply regret the hasty withdrawal of 
United Nations troops from Sharm el 
Sheikh. Some international presence 
must be reestablished there if a tragic 
conflict is to be avoided. 

Mr. President, all of the great powers 
of the world have an interest in this 
matter, since it is a serious threat to 
peace in the Middle East. I am aware of 
our Government’s representations to the 
other great powers to do what they can 
to ease tensions between Egypt and 
Israel. 

At the same time, I am also aware of 
the U.S. commitment to preserve the 
boundaries of Israel and the adjacent 
Arab States as well as to oppose armed 
aggression. The Egyptian blockade in the 
Gulf of Aqaba is clearly a threat of 
armed aggression against Israel. It 
should be made abundantly clear to 
everyone involved that this Government 
will not tolerate the use of force against 
Israel shipping in international waters. 

Every possible precaution should be 
taken to avoid a military confrontation 
between Israel and Egypt over this in- 
cident. But at the same time, we must 
make our own commitment plain. 

Mr. President, there is a witch’s brew 
being stirred up in the Middle East to- 
day. Syria, Egypt, and others are receiv- 
ing arms from the Soviet Union. The 
Palestine Liberation Organization is un- 
dertaking a constant harassment of 
Israel, and we even hear the frightening 
call once again for a holy war. This is 
not the time for hot blood or unreasoned 
response, but it is the time for clear talk 
lest those who would subvert the State of 
Israel miscalculate. 

This Nation is proud that under Pres- 
ident Truman we were the first to rec- 
ognize the new State of Israel 19 years 
ago. We are proud of the remarkable so- 
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cial and political growth of this magnifi- 
cent country, and we are proud of her 
continuing desire to remain at peace 
with her neighbors despite repeated 
provocation. 

The cause of Israel involves far more 
than this small country with her small 
population. It involves the survival of a 
small country to be sure, but a great 
democracy, a symbol of peace, democ- 
racy, and social and economic justice to 
the world. Israel stands as a homeland 
for the Jews in a world which has far 
too often reverted to the outrageous 
practices of anti-Semitism. 

So, while we call for peace, while it 
must be our policy to seek disengage- 
ment, while we urge the United Nations 
to move swiftly, let us at the same time 
make it clear to the world that this 
small, magnificent democracy does not 
stand alone—but shoulder to shoulder 
with freedom-loving people throughout 
the world. Israel is not our colony, but 
she is our friend. She needs us today. 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY, SOUTH 
DAKOTA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, earlier 
this afternoon, the Senate passed the 
appropriation bill for the Treasury, Post 
Office, and executive offices. For a num- 
ber of years during his service in the 
Senate, the Honorable A. Willis Robert- 
son was chairman of the subcommittee 
which processed this important bill. 

During a part of that time it was my 
privilege to serve as the ranking Repub- 
lican member of the subcommittee and 
throughout that period I developed a 
great respect and admiration for Sen- 
ator Robertson and his considerable 
ability. Not only did he demonstrate a 
keen appreciation of the subject matter 
before us but he was unfailing in his 
courtesy and his consideration. 

His 18 years of service in the Senate 
included membership on the Committee 
on Banking and Currency as well as on 
two other committees. 

Notwithstanding his retirement, he has 
maintained a keen interest in public af- 
fairs generally and, in particular, in af- 
fairs relating to legislation emanating 
from the Congress. 

On May 19, 1967, former Senator Rob- 
ertson appeared in my neighboring State 
of South Dakota to address the 75th 
anniversary of the South Dakota Bank- 
ers Association in Rapid City. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of his remarks printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY, SOUTH DAKOTA 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION, RAPID Crry, S. DAK., 
May 19, 1967 

(Remarks of A. Willis Robertson) 

It is a pleasure for me to visit the home 
state of your two fine senators with whom I 
have been privileged to enjoy a warm friend- 
ship, In all matters pertaining to the welfare 
of our farmers they work together as a splen- 
did team. And what a pleasure it has been 
to me as a Democrat to have served, first for 
8 years in the House and then 18 years in 
the Senate, with a Republican who shared 
my love for the out-of-doors, my interest in 
agriculture, my views on economy in gov- 
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ernment and my fundamental belief that 
our Founding Fathers intended for us to 
have a federal government of limited and 
delegated powers, with all other powers re- 
served to the states of the people thereof. I 
am glad that your senior senator now oc- 
cupies the suite in the New Senate Office 
Building which for a number of years was 
my office, because Karl Mundt is a great 
American and the walls of my former office 
will hear from him no alien ideology, 

It is an inspiration, and coveted privilege, 
to join with this splendid group of South 
Dakota bankers in celebrating seventy-five 
years of remarkable achievement during 
which you successfully met the problems of 
two world wars, of serious depression and of 
serious inflation. I have confidence in your 
ability to underwrite the economic develop- 
ment of your respective communities in the 
future provided the government assures you 
sound money with which to deal and a con- 
tinuation of fair laws under which to op- 
erate. 

I enjoyed the part I was privileged to play 
in the formation of our present bank laws 
and welcome this opportunity to thank you 
for the cooperation you gave me in that 
undertaking. 

I should now like to turn briefly to pos- 
sible legislative developments in Washing- 
ton, Let me say first that the most important 
legislation this year for banks and for all 
other financial institutions, after the great 
issues of war and peace, will be the budgetary 
legislation—the appropriations and the taxes. 
Sound money and a prosperous and stable 
economy, with a moderate degree of growth 
in employment, production and income, are 
absolutely indispensible to our national 
economy, and the banks in particular. 

In the specific field of banking, I do not 
look for very much legislation, I expect the 
temporary statute authorizing the three 
banking agencies and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board to regulate interest and divi- 
dends on savings in banks and savings and 
loan associations—which runs out in Sep- 
tember—will be extended without serious 
opposition. I think the regulatory agencies 
have exercised this authority with discretion 
and good judgment, and I do not anticipate 
any serious opposition to this proposal. 

I do not look for any major legislation in 
the area of Federal supervisory jurisdiction. 
I feel sure that the Congress and the Ad- 
ministration will want to have further ex- 
perience under the present arrangements be- 
fore undertaking to make any substantial 
changes. The Congress is, I think, fully 
aware that the present arrangements are 
compatible with the full development and 
continuance of the dual banking system, and 
they will hesitate to take any action which 
might upset the present balance between 
the State and the Federal elements of this 
system. 

By the same token, I do not look for any 
radical change in the relations between 
various financial institutions, such as com- 
mercial banks, savings banks, savings and 
loan associations, credit unions, and finance 
companies. Any substantial changes in the 
lending powers of savings and loans—such 
as the authority to make consumer loans—or 
in the lending powers of credit unions— 
such as the authority to make mortgage 
loans—would call for a complete review of 
their purposes and abilities, and of the ap- 
plicable tax provisions. 

I do not look for any new bank merger 
legislation, at least until after the Supreme 
Court has passed finally on the 1966 Bank 
Merger Act. The recent opinion in the Hous- 
ton and Philadelphia cases is disappointing 
in emphasis and tone, and evidences what 
seems to me real prejudice and unwillingness 
to take the statutory text or the congressional 
intent into consideration. Still, as the opinion 
was careful to note, the decision was pro- 
cedural only, and did not reach the merits of 
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the case. And it was heartening to see that 
both the Justice Department and the Court 
agree fully that the new standards of the 
1966 Act will apply to the decision on the 
merits, not the old standards of section 7 
of the Clayton Act, with its narrow concern 
for a single line of commerce and its dis- 
regard for the convenience and needs of the 
community to be served. This is a real gain. 

Bankers, as well as other businessmen, 
are concerned about economic trends. For 
weeks I have been reading the business fore- 
casts of our economic prophets with the 
hope that I could bring to you today assur- 
ances that your first 75 years were the hard- 
est. While I am not pessimistic about domes- 
tic economic trends for the current year, I 
frankly feel that we are living in one of the 
most critical periods of history. Our most 
dangerous threat, of course, is that some 
reckless dictator may start another world 
war in which the use of a current stockpile 
of nuclear weapons with the destructive 
power of fifty million tons of TNT would 
destroy civilization as we have known it. In 
meeting this threat to survival I hope our 
nation will not rely solely upon what Job 
called his own right arm—namely, our own 
physical power. We were established as a 
Christian nation with a unique form of 
government based upon the teachings of the 
Bible. If you share my belief that God gov- 
erns in the affairs of men, you share my 
faith that with assurance of being heard we 
can approach that Judgment Throne where 
justice and mercy are reconciled and the 
Judge and the brother are one and ask for 
protection against another world war. 

On the home front a major threat to the 
perpetuity of our democratic institutions is 
the economic theory that a little inflation 
is a good thing and deficits in periods of 
prosperity should not be disturbing. As a 
boy my grandfather told me that the tend- 
ency of everything is to be more so. The pres- 
ent tendency to finance our humanitarian 
programs such as schools, welfare and anti- 
poverty with borrowed money will become 
more so. In 1965 there was an assumed bene- 
ficial 44% of inflation. Last year this became 
33%, and we know what that did to our 
bankers and to our economy in general. Let 
us hope that will not happen to us again 
this year. 

The cost and duration of the war, the 
strength of consumer demand, the decision 
to be made by the Congress on increasing 
taxes are just some of the present unknown 
factors that make business forecasting at 
this time unusually difficult. There is, how- 
ever, one factor on which both economists 
and federal officials agree—the deficit will 
be large and before the end of the year could 
have an inflationary effect. To prevent a rep- 
etition of what happened last year the Ad- 
ministration is urging a 6% tax increase 
while business leaders favor a reduction in 
domestic spending. 

As you well know, the United States econ- 
omy slowed markedly in late 1966 and early 
1967. A period of pause and greatly reduced 
growth marked the first quarter. However, the 
broadening of the war in Vietnam following 
another round of unsuccessful efforts to 
negotiate has all but eliminated the risk 
of a recession this year that some had feared. 

As industrial production declined for two 
months, manufacturers operated in the first 
quarter at 87 percent of capacity, down from 
90 percent in the preceding three months, 
and lowest since the second half of 1964. 
Inventories have been the principal economic 
weakness, having built up to record levels at 
the turn of 1966 from declining orders and 
sluggish sales. Although the inventory over- 
hang still bears watching, recent improve- 
ment in consumer confidence makes it seem 
less formidable. 

The slowdown in production from last 
year’s strained pace has moderated the rise 
in consumer prices. While the rate of increase 
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for the first ten months of last year was 
3.8%, consumer prices have essentially stabi- 
lized since October. And while unemploy- 
ment has not increased in response to the 
sluggishness of the economy, the average 
work week has declined 3% since September. 

The Administration has responded to the 
economic pause by urging Congress to re- 
store the investment tax credit just five 
months after it has been suspended through 
January 1, 1968. The Administration has also 
released $1.4 billion of funds for highway 
building, mortgage purchases and other pur- 
poses. And, for its part, the Federal Reserve 
has reduced reserve requirements on savings 
deposits and moved generally to an easier 
monetary policy, in contrast to its rather 
cautious steps in the first two months of the 
year. 

The prospects for the economy, despite Ad- 
ministration efforts to stimulate growth, re- 
main clouded by a profits squeeze and its 
impact on plans for business investment. 
There is no doubt that restoration of the 
7% tax credit will help to support plant and 
equipment outlays. But dampening influ- 
ences include the disappointing performance 
of corporate profits in the first quarter and 
the new capacity, coming on, stream steadily 
in the face of declining sales. 

Prospects are also clouded by the caution 
of the consumer reflected in auto sales and 
other replacement purchases of durable and 
semi-durable goods, as families make do with 
present cars, refrigerators and apparel a little 
longer. The rapid expansion of the money 
supply in recent months has seen an up- 
swing in consumer liquidity, but this has 
not yet spread outward appreciably to dur- 
ables purchases. 

Thus, many business economists remain 
cautious about this year’s second half, as 
compared with the Administration's convic- 
tion that it will see a resurgence in the 
growth of the private sector. While the threat 
of a recession appears to be almost past, the 
resumption of steady growth appears still 
to be several months off. 

Meanwhile, the Administration faces a 
budget deficit that is now being estimated 
privately as high as $20 billion for fiscal 
1968. Congress appears to be reluctant to sup- 
port the proposed 6% surcharge on corporate 
and individual income taxes only months 
after restoring the 7% investment tax credit 
to business corporations. Failure to pass that 
tax increase would mean that the original 
$8.1 billion deficit projected by the President 
would rise by $4.7 billion to $12.8 billion. 
If the proposed postal rate increase is not 
enacted, we can add another $700 million, and 
if the proposed acceleration of corporate tax 
payments is not enacted, another $800 mil- 
lion, making the deficit $14.3 billion. If 
corporate profits decline by 10%, another 
$3.1 billion is added to make the deficit $17.4 
billion. And if the Department of Defense 
estimates of the cost of the Vietnam war 
run true to recent form, we can add perhaps 
$3 to $5 billion to the deficit for their under- 
estimate, raising the deficit to $20 billion or 
more. And, finally, of course, the budget con- 
tains offsetting sales of participation cer- 
tificates of $5 billion which might be carried 
as offsets to receipts rather than expendi- 
tures, and so would raise the deficit to $25 
billion. 

Personally, I share the views of our dis- 
tinguished Chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, Wilbur Mills, that a real- 
istic view “calls for continual re-evaluation 
of existing expenditure programs in the light 
of rigorous, objective measurement of the 
benefits they convey and the costs they 
impose ....” 

The plain facts are that federal deficit 
spending, of record proportions, faces the 
United States after a period of record-long 
prosperity and after a period of rising spend- 
ing on non-defense and welfare purposes. If 
federal spending cannot be subjected to 
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reasonable restraint now, the question arises 
whether it can ever be. And the question 
of restraining federal spending is one of ad- 
justing our long-run priorities to enhance 
our precious freedom and the productivity 
of our free enterprise system. 

The consensus of economists that busi- 
ness conditions will improve should be en- 
couraging to bankers in rural areas because 
I think it means better prices for farm 
products. The disposal at fair prices of a 
large crop of winter wheat should pose no 
problem because an issue facing the devel- 
oped nations of the world, second only in 
importance to preventing a nuclear world 
war, is the feeding of the millions of hungry 
people in the world. For many years the 
population of the world increased at the rate 
of 1% and the food supply increased at the 
same rate. In recent years, however, the 
population increase has been at the rate 
of 2% while the food increase has remained 
at 1%. As a result, one third of the entire 
world is undernourished and their number 
is increasing at the alarming rate of 70 mil- 
lion per year. 

In great nations like India, for instance, 
where many are dying from starvation, our 
country must cooperate with other developed 
nations in feeding the hungry until improved 
agricultural methods and a program of birth 
control can bridge the current food gap. 
What boots it to spend billions on curbing 
by force the extension of communism in 
Southeast Asia if we leave a billion people 
in the world under the impression that their 
only hope for survival is to take by force the 
food they urgently need. It has been said 
that our nation was born in the country 
and moved to the city. The time is not far 
distant when the city dweller will give thanks 
for those in South Dakota who are still 
growing wheat and raising Hereford cattle. 

And, I also can bring to the relatively small 
banks of rural areas this encouraging word 
from our splendid Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. In a letter to me, dated May 12, Mr. 
Camp said: 

“It is a real pleasure for me to send you a 
message to be given to the bankers of South 
Dakota. I recently had the opportunity of 
meeting with a delegation of South Dakota 
bankers here in Washington. It was a useful 
and interesting session for me and my staff. 

“You have asked me to comment on the 
future for small banks. This topic is of vital 
concern to South Dakota bankers, since 
nearly 88 percent of the commercial banks 
in that state have total deposits of less than 
$10 million. 

“It is my view that smaller banks play 
a vital role in our economy, and will con- 
tinue to do so. There is ample evidence to 
indicate that well-managed, alert small banks 
can hold their own against the competition 
of larger institutions. The small institu- 
tion must lead from its strength: personal- 
ized attention and service based on a long 
and close relationship with customers. 

“Automated record-keeping services are 
now available to many small banks; it is 
virtually certain that they will become avail- 
able to all that can economically use them 
in the not-too-distant future. 

“One of the continuing strengths of our 
economy is the presence of a balanced bank- 
ing structure, including a continuum of 
large, medium and small banks. The tre- 
mendous variety of banking services required 
by our dynamic and ever more complex 
economy can be provided only by such a 
banking structure. 

“The policies of our Office will continue to 
reflect a recognition of the great contribu- 
tion to economic well-being made by smaller 
banks.” 

This is my first visit to South Dakota, but 
I hope not the last because I have promised 
your fine Secretary to return in October for 
some pheasant hunting with him. While I 
can’t give you oategorical assurance that 
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the white wings of peace will be spread 
above our fair land and contentment will lie 
down at every door, I can at least remind 
you that Robert Louis Stevenson said, “It is 
better to travel hopefully than to arrive.” 


A LOOK AT LIFE 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the issue of Life magazine which was 
published yesterday contained a lengthy 
article all about me. I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STRANGE HELP—Horra CAMPAIGN OF THE U.S. 
Senator From MISSOURI 


(By William Lambert) 


One hot morning last summer in Miami 
Beach, a short, graying United States senator 
stood before a convention of the Teamster 
union and saluted their leader, James Riddle 
Hoffa. Hoffa sat on the platform at the speak- 
er’s right wearing a dark business suit; in 
eight months he would trade it for a prison 
uniform. 

“I am always delighted and thrilled,” said 
Senator Edward V. Long of Missouri, “when 
I have the opportunity to...see your 
dynamic and fighting president in action.” 
He then went on to recall the occasion when, 
as Missouri's lieutenant governor, he had first 
met Hoffa. 

“Jimmy was rather a hot article at that 
time in Missouri, and I was the only state 
Official that had the audacity to show up,” 
he said. He turned to Hoffa and continued: 
“After hearing you speak, I told that crowd 
and told you that you delight your friends 
and you amaze your enemies—and to keep 
on fighting them, Jimmy!” The Teamsters 
applauded loudly. 

Senator Long’s speech following these 
opening remarks dealt with what he called 
“wiretapping and eavesdropping and the in- 
vasion of privacy that is happening to all of 
us.” His concern with the subject has been 
obsessive in recent years. Since March 26, 
1963, he has been chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Administrative Practice 
and Procedure in that group’s nationwide 
investigations into invasions of privacy by 
government agencies. Once just an obscure 
figure in Capitol cloisters, he has conducted 
such a vigorous crusade against wiretapping 
that the public has finally come to under- 
stand that there are indeed two Senator 
Longs—one from Louisiana and one from 
Missouri. Ed Long’s articles on government 
snooping have appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Esquire and Playboy. He has 
been on national television. His exposures of 
instances of wide use by federal agents of 
mail covers, wiretaps, bugging and peeping 
devices have earned him the praise of lead- 
ing civil libertarians, and have tightened 
investigative procedures in many federal 
agencies. A book by the senator, The In- 
truders, was published in February and is al- 
ready in its third printing. 

Few of the senator’s Miami Beach listeners 
could have missed the irony of the occasion. 
To Hoffa, talking about the evils of electronic 
snooping was on the order of being lectured 
to on the uses of the wheel. Jimmy Hoffa is a 
leading guarantor that electronic snooping 
shall not become a lost art. Indeed, one of 
the art's most widely known practicitioners. 
Bernard Spindel, an expert witness for the 
Long committee, has boasted frequently that 
he was Hoffa’s wiretapper, In turn, Hoffa has 
often complained that others, chiefly govern- 
ment men, were eavesdropping on him. His 
effort to stay out of prison was based largely 
on allegations that federal agents had tapped 
and bugged his phone during his 1964 trial in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The Long speech to the Teamsters in 
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Miami Beach received scant public attention. 
But as word of it drifted back to Washing- 
ton, there was concern over the senator’s en- 
thusiastic identification with the Teamster 
president. 

Some members of Congress, even those in 
sympathy with the stated aims of the Long 
committee investigations, had become dis- 
turbed by the senator’s tendency to lump 
most federal enforcement officers as agents 
of “Big Brother” and to view all the quarry 
of federal investigations—Hoffa included—as 
a persecuted minority fighting for freedom 
in a burgeoning police state. After recount- 
ing an anecdote taken from his hearing. 
Long had warned the Teamsters, If the fed- 
eral agents will commit perjury to convict 
two schoolteachers, they would commit per- 
jury to convict Jimmy Hoffa, Edward Long or 
anybody else.” 

For the last three months Lire has been in- 
vestigating the Long-Hoffa association and 
has reached these conclusions: 

1, Senator Long was strongly influenced to 
take up the investigations of federal snoop- 
ing by friends who were high in the Team- 
ster hierarchy. 

2. Senator Long’s hearings have blunted 
the Justice Department's Organized Crime 
Drive by discrediting its participating gov- 
ernmental agencies, in particular the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. 

3. Senator Long has misused his investi- 
gating subcommittee—first, as an instru- 
ment for trying to keep Jimmy Hoffa out 
of prison; subsequently, for trying to get 
Hoffa's conviction reversed. 

4. Senator Long, who says he has not been 
in active law practice since the mid-1950s, 
was paid $48,000 for legal services by a close 
personal friend, the chief counsel for Jimmy 
Hoffa, during 1963 and 1964. These were the 
years immediately preceding the opening of 
the subcommittee hearings. 

Ed Long originally got his appointment to 
the powerful Senate Judiciary Committee 
with a large assist from Bobby Baker. In 1961 
Senators Stephen M. Young of Ohio and 
Quentin N. Burdick of North Dakota, both 
liberals who had supported Jack Kennedy at 
the Democratic convention, had asked the 
Democratic steering committee for seats on 
Judiciary. The Democratic seats went instead 
to William Blakley, a Texas right-winger, and 
the new senator from Missouri, for whom 
Lyndon Johnson had personally campaigned. 
As Senate majority secretary, Baker had pro- 
posed Blakley and Long after advising the 
group that Young and Burdick did not want 
the assignments. 

In 1963, Judiciary Committee Chairman 
Senator James Eastland named Ed Long 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Adminis- 
trative Practice and Procedure. At first, 
Long’s subcommittee conducted its business 
in a traditionally quiet, routine manner. But 
sometime during the next few months Sena- 
tor Long was approached by Sidney Zagri, an 
old Missouri political acquaintance who was 
a close Hoffa crony and was then chief lobby- 
ist for the Teamsters. Since 1962, Zagri had 
been shopping for a congressional committee 
to investigate the activities of Justice De- 
partment prosecutors who were pursuing 
Hoffa. At one point in 1964, he had combined 
forces with Roy Cohn, who had just been 
acquitted of perjury and obstructing justice 
in connection with a grand jury investigation 
of a stock fraud and who, at that time, was 
under surveillance by both the Internal Reve- 
nue Service and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. After a number of unsuccessful 
attempts, the Teamster lobbyist brought his 
proposal to his old friend from Missouri, Ed 
Long, and found a friendly augtence. 

When Long agreed to take up the fight 
against federal snooping, he had the support 
of many liberal colleagues and ordinary citi- 
zens who were worried over the spreading 
use of wiretapping and other snooping de- 
vices. In the Justice Department's Organized 
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Crime Drive of recent years, the Internal 
Revenue Service and other agencies had all 
made use of all kinds of electronic gadgets 
in order to nail major racketeers—and public 
Officials the racketeers had corrupted. Some 
investigators had clearly gone too far. Tele- 
phones had been tapped without discrimina- 
tion; rooms had been bugged in circum- 
stances where agents later were able to over- 
hear privileged conversations between lawyer 
and client; and mail covers had been or- 
dered to monitor the movement of letters 
sent by persons with only the remotest con- 
nection with organized crime—or with none 
at all. Although there were relatively few 
such cases, they had raised concern in Con- 
gress and with the public, and they justified 
a hard look by a congressional committee. 

However, none of Senator Long’s col- 
leagues—certainly no other member of his 
Subcommittee on Administrative Practice 
and Procedure—was fully aware of some of 
the reasons for Long’s eagerness to take up 
the investigation. Beyond lobbyist Zagri (who 
died early this year in a fire), the senator had 
other strong personal links to the Teamsters. 
One was his old friend from Missouri, Mor- 
ris Shenker, a leading criminal defense at- 
torney who has represented some of the 
country’s major gangland figures. Shenker 
was Jimmy Hoffa’s chief counsel. 

For his own chief counsel on the subcom- 
mittee Long selected Bernard Fensterwald 
Jr., a tough, skilled Capitol Hill hand who 
had helped conduct Senator Estes Kefauver’s 
investigations of the drug industry in 1961- 
62. Fensterwald, who comes from a wealthy 
Nashville family, had contributed $5,000 to 
the Kennedy presidential campaign. Through 
Senator Kefauver he had then tried to land 
a key job in the State Department. He didn’t 
get it, and for this he bitterly blamed At- 
torney General Robert Kennedy. 

The subcommittee opened its public hear- 
ings on Feb, 18, 1965 on a subdued note, 
with what appeared to be the usual motives; 
to elicit facts which would help the Senate 
write new legislation if a need were shown, 
and to inform the public. 

But the hearings were complicated by the 
drives and personal vendettas of people who 
were either involved or waiting to make use 
of the results. Chief Counsel Fensterwald 
had a prime opportunity to embarrass Ken- 
nedy by discrediting the Organized Crime 
Drive. Long wanted to help his friends, in- 
cluding Hoffa and Roy Cohn. 

A prominent early witness was Cohn, who 
as chief counsel for the McCarthy Commit- 
tee in the 1950s had set remembered patterns 
for one-sided hearings. Cohn had close per- 
sonal and social ties to the committee chair- 
man. The Longs had been guests of Cohn on 
trips to New York over the years, and Cohn 
and his mother had been guests at Long's 
farmhouse near Clarksville, Mo. 

Cohn’s complaint before the committee: 
he had been the victim of a mail surveillance 
instigated by the IRS. Before Long zeroed in 
on the IRS, he first took on the Food and 
Drug Administration, the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the telephone companies which 
had cooperated with these agencies. 

The committee’s method of investigation 
was to build cases around disgruntled citi- 
zens who had been in trouble with one or 
another of Long's principal target agencies, 
usually the IRS. Some of the committee’s 
chief witnesses had been convicted of in- 
come tax evasion. Few could be categorized as 
just ordinary citizens who had been wronged 
by what Chairman Long insistently com- 
pared to a US. version of the Gestapo. 

One of these, William Canaday, former No. 
2 man in the Kansas City police department, 
was appealing a conviction for income tax 
evasion. He was treated almost deferentially 
by Long and Fensterwald as he told of be- 
ing harassed by snooping IRS agents. When 
an investigating agent testified, he was blis- 
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tered with a barrage of questions aimed at 
establishing the illegal use of wiretaps. 

Other witnesses from the federal agencies 
were treated with heavy-handed scorn. One 
IRS agent, Charles Lindsay, declined to dis- 
cuss a pending case, pointing out that he was 
not permitted to talk about matters under 
investigation or in court. From the tran- 
script: 

“Mr. Fensterwald: Are you taking the IRS’s 
Fifth Amendment, or are we going to get the 
facts in this case? 

Mr. Lindsay: I am trying not to violate 
instructions. (Lindsay then read the specific 
regulations from the IRS manual.) 

“Mr. Fensterwald: Is that the Fifth Amend- 
ment or the Seventh?” 

And again, a few minutes later: 

“Mr. Fensterwald: To get back to the IRS 
manual, another one of your instructions 
says that additional devices and aids include 
the carrying of a woman’s hat and scarf as 
disguises. Have you ever had occasion to do 
that? 

“Mr. Lindsay: No, sir. 

Mr. Fensterwald: Do you think it might 
be helpful? 

“Mr. Lindsay: If you were on a surveillance 
and of the build that you could pass yourself 
for a woman, it might be helpful; yes, sir. 

“Mr. Fensterwald: Don't you think you 
could pass? 

“Mr. Lindsay: I don’t believe so.” 

Fensterwald then read a passage from the 
manual: “General principles: Do not slink 
from place to place. Be natural.” He asked 
his witness: “Do you find that a helpful bit 
of advice by the Internal Revenue?” 

“Mr. Lindsay: Of course. 

“Mr. Fensterwald: You never slink from 
place to place? 

“Mr. Lindsay: No.” 

At this point Senator Long broke in scorn- 
fully: 

Do you think those instructions that are 
in that book were prepared by some of the 
long-haired men and short-haired women 
who must work in that department?” 

In response to a question later in the hear- 
ing, Agent Lindsay mentioned the case of 


former Mayor William Sermon of Independ- - 


ence, Mo. Sermon, once a powerful Kansas 
City politician and a political ally of Long's, 
had been convicted of income tax evasion. 

Long observed with disgust: Here is a 
man who was a mayor of a city in this state 
for many years, a prominent businessman in 
this city, a man who lived in this city, as far 
as I know, all of his life, a reputable citizen 
until you found some question about his 
income tax.” 

Some question, indeed. Sermon was 
charged with evading $225,000 in taxes over 
a five-year period. He pleaded no contest, 
was fined $40,000, placed on probation for 
three years and also ordered to pay the gov- 
ernment the $225,000, plus an additional 
$244,000 in other owed taxes, penalties and 
interest. 

Long’s Kansas City hearings left a bad 
taste with many who followed them. The 
Kansas City Times commented editorially 
that the proceeding, “irresponsibly con- 
ducted and loaded on the side of law viola- 
ters, may have weakened in the long run the 
senator's praiseworthy purpose 

At hearings on bugging in San Francisco, 
the committee introduced a witness who 
claimed he had been dismissed as an IRS 
agent for refusing to remain silent about a 
“fix.” He implied the fix had involved the 
highly reputable former IRS Commissioner, 
Mortimer Caplin. In the face of strong pro- 
tests and Caplin’s flat denial, Fensterwald 
was dispatched to pursue the matter. He re- 
turned with information purporting to bol- 
ster the witness’s credibility. The matter was 
dropped only when the IRS explained in 
detail why the agent had been fired; he had 
refused to permit examination of his finan- 
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cial records during an investigation of his 
cwn tax returns. 

Senator Long has been markedly casual 
with facts when speaking to the public on 
his favorite subject. For example, he told the 
Teamster convention in Miami Beach, “Out 
in San Francisco—and I am sure it is true in 
Washington—practically every public tele- 
phone booth in the Bay area has been 
bugged. They admitted that.” Actually, Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Company has 
some 1,560 outdoor booths in San Francisco. 
With a minimum of three men needed to 
handle the operating and monitoring of each 
tap, this would require a brigade of at least 
4,700 wiretappers listening in on public 
phones in the Bay city alone. 

The senator also spruced up his facts 
when he repeated, on TV shows and lecture 
platforms, his favorite funny story about the 
committee turning up a woman undercover 
operative who wore a bug in her brassiere. 
“Now,” he confided to the Teamsters in Mi- 
ami Beach, “wouldn’t that be an experience 
for some fellow to be doing a little private 
investigating himself and run into that kind 
of a situation?” 

Actually, testimony had disclosed only that 
the lady agent carried the device under her 
arm. 

Senator Long’s handling of his subcommit- 
tee hearings and his casual attitude toward 
facts when he talks about wiretapping have 
had their serious effect on the Organized 
Crime Drive: last week the President's Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement took this notice 
of the senator’s investigation: 

“A Senate committee uncovered a few 
isolated instances of wiretapping and elec- 
tronic surveillance by Treasury Department 
agents, and some Officials began to question 
whether special emphasis upon organized 
crime in tax enforcement was appropriate 
or fair. . . Attacks appeared in the press 
on the intensity and tactics of the federal 
investigative and prosecutive efforts. A 
high rate of turnover among OCR (Organized 
Crime and Racketeering) section attorneys 
meant discontinuity of effort and reduced 
personnel by nearly 25%.” 

* * * * * 


The usefulness to Hoffa of a Senate sub- 
committee was obvious. Congressional com- 
mittees have broader investigative and sub- 
pena powers than any arm of law enforce- 
ment in the United States. They can hold 
hearings anywhere on virtually anything, 
uninhibited by geographic restrictions or 
courtroom procedures. In short, they can be 
ideal quasi-legal fishing grounds for evi- 
dence. 

Late last year, when the Teamster leader’s 
appeals had neared exhaustion, Long’s help- 
Hoffa-campaign became flagrant, as shown 
by some strange machinations involving 
William Bufalino. 

Bufalino, one of Hoffa's lawyers, had a 
lawsuit pending in Detroit against Michigan 
Bell Telephone Company and a small bat- 
talion of local policemen, an IRS agent and 
phone company workers. Bufalino at first had 
charged the phone company with tapping 
his lines, then had amended his complaint 
to accuse the investigators of picking up 
conversations between him and Hoffa. If that 
allegation could be proved and if the con- 
versations had occurred in connection with 
Hoffa’s defense, Hoffa would have a strong 
argument for having his conviction reversed. 

Ultimately, the proceedings of the Bufa- 
lino lawsuit, the progressive Hoffa appeals 
and the Long committee hearings were to 
take on aspects of a coordinated effort. The 
overlapping activities of the parties involved, 
though tricky to follow, make a fascinating 
study. 

Bufalino’s case had languished in Detroit's 
federal district court for 15 months when, 
last Oct. 20, the phone company asked the 
court to throw it out. Bufalino reacted im- 
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mediately. He produced a Detroit policeman, 
Paul Quaglia, who would subsequently tes- 
tify that in 1962 his superior, a sergeant 
named William DePugh, had tapped Bufa- 
lino’s telephone. DePugh, who meanwhile had 
left the police d t and became an 
IRS intelligence agent, denied the charge 
under oath. 

At precisely this time Gordon Homme, a 
committee investigator, was dispatched from 
Washington to Detroit by Chairman Long to 
look into Bufalino’s allegations. 

Then Bufalino, in a long reach, tried on 
Nov. 4 to take the testimony of the man who 
had headed the “Hoffa squad” in the Justice 
Department under Robert Kennedy—Walter 
Sheridan, now an NBC newsman-investigator. 
Bufalino swore that Sheridan had worked 
with the Detroit officers in the alleged wire- 
tapping. The judge postponed the testi- 
mony. Later Sheridan denied the charge un- 
der oath. 

On Dec. 12, the U.S. Supreme Court up- 
held Hoffa’s Chattanooga jury-tampering 
conviction, and the search by his lawyers 
for a way to keep him out of prison turned 
frantic, 

On Jan. 26, Morris Shenker and six other 

Teamster attorneys asked the Supreme Court 
to throw out Hoffa’s conviction on grounds 
that the government's evidence was tainted 
by wiretapping. Quaglia’s and Bufalino’s af- 
fidavits were introduced to support the 
charge. 
On Feb. 4, while all this was going on, 
Senator Long himself showed up in Detroit 
to describe the evils of federal wiretapping 
to a meeting of the Committee to Preserve 
American Freedom, an o tion whose 
leaders were all close friends of Hoffa and 
had raised money for his defense. Long pre- 
dicted that the Supreme Court would hand 
down at least one major ruling on wiretap- 
ping in 1967. 

Three days later in Washington, under the 
guise of getting urgent information for some 
future public hearings, Chief Counsel Fen- 
sterwald began an unusual series of inter- 
views of Justice Department lawyers and 
Bufalino case defendants. The transcripts of 
these sercet interviews, which were never 
made public, begin with the statement that 
“the Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice 
. .. Bernard Fensterwald Jr., Chief Counsel 
for the Subcommittee, presiding.’ Despite 
the fact that a record was made, there was 
actually no meeting of the subcommittee, 
because no senator was present. Notwith- 
standing Fensterwald's effort to give these 
sessions the appearance of an official proceed- 
ing, the interrogation could not be con- 
ducted under oath. Fensterwald for that 
matter, could not “preside” at a session of the 
committee. That is a privilege reserved for 
senators. 

It was apparent from Fensterwald’s ques- 
tions that he had access to testimony taken 
in Bufalino’s Detroit lawsuit, and that his 
aim was to try to link Detroit police to the 
IRS, thence to the Organized Crime and 
Racketeering Section of the Justice Depart- 
ment, as parties to a wiretapping conspiracy 
against Hoffa. 

The parade of witnesses included William 
Hundley, former chief of the Organized 
Crime Section, plus several lawyers still 
working in the section; a former Justice De- 
partment lawyer who was hostile to Robert 
Kennedy, and several Detroit area law en- 
forcement officials, 

Most significant to those following the last- 
ditch legal maneuvers by Hoffa's lawyers was 
the timing of the secret sessions. Agent 
DePugh, who earlier in Detroit had denied 
under oath that he had tapped any Bufalino- 
Hoffa telephone calls, was summoned from 
there on a Friday to appear in Washington at 
10 that Sunday morning—an almost un- 
heard-of day and hour for activity of any 
sort in the U.S. Senate. 

On this short notice, DuPugh had to find 
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a Washington lawyer to help advise him. The 
lawyer, Raymond Larroca, was retained late 
Saturday night. He met with IRS and Justice 
Department lawyers and—for the first time— 
his client only two hours before DePugh was 
to appear at Fensterwald's office. This was 
Feb. 19. 

To the lawyers, the reason for DePugh’s 
hasty summons seemed obvious. The week 
before, just before DePugh got his notice to 
appear, word circulated that the U.S. Su- 
preme Court would consider Hoffa’s wiretap 
motion on Friday, Feb. 24. If DePugh had 
any knowledge pertinent to the Hoffa case— 
beyond what had been elicited under the 
Detroit judge’s strict limitations in the Buf- 
alino lawsuit—it had to be obtained quickly 
or it would do Hoffa no good. “I couldn't 
think of any other reason for the extraor- 
dinary Sunday morning interrogation,” 
said Larroca. 

Fensterwald’s dogged questioning lasted 
more than two hours, but DePugh was un- 
able to shed any light on the alleged wire- 
tapping, and he contributed little informa- 
tion showing any close links between Detroit 
police, the IRS and the Justice Department. 

On Feb, 27 the Supreme Court denied 
Hoffa’s motion, and he moved another step 
toward prison. 

On Feb. 28 in Washington, Fensterwald 
called former Detroit police officer Vincent 
Piersante into another closed session. The 
line of questioning was similar to that di- 
rected at DePugh. The same day, in Chat- 
tanooga. Hoffa's chief counsel Morris Shenker 
filed another motion charging wiretapping 
against his prosecutors. This move, supported 
again by the same affidavits of Bufalino and 
Quaglia, was in the U.S. district court where 
Hoffa had been convicted. 

On March 27, in Chattanooga, Judge Frank 
Wilson ordered Hoffa’s laywers to produce 
evidence on May 8, and he gave them un- 
til April 3 to add any further charges. On 
April 3 they file a broad and vague amend- 
ment, leaving the door ajar for later produc- 
tion of new evidence. 

On April 4, Senator Long began public 
hearings in Washington. Many of the wit- 
nesses were much-traveled defendants from 
the Bufalino lawsuit. 

When the Detroit News suggested that the 
committee might be holding its hearing to 
help Hoffa, Long read a disclaimer into the 
record, heatedly denying “certain innuendos.” 
The committee, he declared, was not inter- 
ested in individual cases, “either criminal or 
civil.” He also warned the witnesses not to 
discuss Bufalino case matters. But within 
minutes both he and his aides were asking 
questions inspired by the Bufalino proceed- 
ings. 

William Bufalino himself sat among the 
spectators at the hearings. He listened at- 
tentively to the testimony, and, during a re- 
cess, he bustled into Long's Senate office suite 
just moments after the Senator had entered 
it. 

Two weeks later, Bufalino was back in 
Detroit, asking U.S. District Judge Thaddeus 
M. Machrowicz to take judicial notice of tes- 
timony from the April 6 Long committee 
hearings. Said the judge dryly, after referring 
to Long’s statement about avoiding inter- 
ference in litigation: “Senator Long has been 
very kind to stay away from the merits of 
this case, and I will try to do the same with 
the merits of his hearing.” 

Then, despite Bufalino’s protects that Long 
had not really stayed away from the lawsuit, 
Judge Machrowicz declared: “Whether [Long 
has] or not makes no difference as far as 
the merits of this case are concerned. I’m not 
going to try any criminal cases now pend- 
ing in any other court. I’m not going to 
conduct a Senate hearing on wiretapping in 
general. I am going to hear all relevant testi- 
mony in the case of Bufalino versus the de- 
fendants herein.” The next week, Judge 
Machrowicz threw the case out of court. 
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Senator Long is a millionaire, but a certain 
frugality regarding money seems to be his 
pattern. For example, the Senate pays $2,400 
a year for office space for the senator in a 
building across the street from the Bowling 
Green (Mo.) courthouse square. There is 
no indication that this is a senatorial office. 
A sign hangs over the stairs leading up to the 
second floor; it reads Long and Co., Edward 
V. Long, Lawyer.” These have been Long & 
Company’s business offices for 32 years. Long 
& Company owns the building. Edward V. 
Long owns Long & Company. 

At Long’s Missouri farm, the housekeeper, 
Ruth Black, is on Long’s senatorial payroll 
for $295 a month as an assistant clerk. The 
senator says she collects his mail and an- 
swers his office phone in the house. He said 
he personally pays her for keeping house; 
he refused to say how much. The former farm 
manager, Robert Barton, also used to be on 
Long’s Senate payroll as an assistant clerk. 

Two Life reporters discussed these details 
with Senator Long in his private Senate 
office in Washington recently. Long's adminis- 
trative assistant, Daniel Miles, was also pres- 
ent. For most of the hour-and-a-half ques- 
tion-and-answer session, Long was folksy 
and affable, bantering about things like the 
discovery of oil on his land in New Mexico— 
“Sometimes you just get lucky,” he said, 
laughing. He answered questions quickly and 
positively. When asked about his law practice, 
the senator said he had not been active as an 
attorney since the mid’50s. Near the end of 
the interview, he was asked how long he'd 
known Morris Shenker. 

“We've been friends for, oh, 30 years,” he 
said. 

Then he was asked: 

“What services do you perform to justify 
the money paid to you by Morris Shenker?” 

There was a pause of perhaps 10 seconds. 
Long’s face became drawn. He stared at his 
questioner, Miles stared, expressionless, at 
the wall across the room. 

The silence was broken when his ques- 
tioner said, “Senator, we are prepared to 
document it.” 

“A. You had better document it. 

“Q. Is that a denial, Senator? 

“A. You document it. 

“Q. Senator, are you denying it? 

“A, (Pause) I deny it. 

“Q. Was it for a legal retainer? 

“A. If Morris Shenker paid me any money 
I feel that you will have to document it. 
(Pause) Was this supposed to be before I was 
in the Senate or afterward? 

“Q. While you were in the Senate. 

“A. I deny it. But even if it were true I 
couldn’t talk about it because it would be a 
privileged communication between lawyer 
and client. I make it a practice not to accept 
government cases. Since I once represented 
a man in Missouri... . I've never taken any 
government cases since then, Even if I had, 
which I deny, I couldn't talk about it. 

“Q. But Senator, a few minutes ago you 
told us you hadn’t practiced law actively 
since you were lieutenant governor in the 
1950s. 

A. Oh, a lawyer always has some practice, 
even if he is not actively in practice.” 

This seemed to the Life reporters much 
too casual a response to the entire question 
of whether or not Senator Long had accepted 
$48,000 in fees from Hoffa's chief counsel. 
One of them asked: 

“Senator, you realize, of course, the se- 
rious implications of this?” 

“I see the implication,” Senator Long re- 
plied. “It is very serious. Don’t think I was 
born yesterday.” 

AN OBSCURE BUT PROSPEROUS CAREER 

Ed Long was born in 1908 on a farm in 
Lincoln County, Mo —near Mark Twain 
country, upriver from St. Louis. After attend- 
ing Culver-Stockton College and the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, he taught physical educa- 
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tion in Quincy, Ill, and supplemented his 
salary by refereeing basketball games. At the 
same time he read law in the office of a 
Quincy judge, and in 1935 opened a law office 
in Bowling Green, Mo. Shortly afterward he 
launched his public career by winning the 
post of prosecuting attorney for Pike County. 
The law was not his major source of income. 
He went into a variety of successful business 
ventures, including theaters, farms and real 
estate. 

In 1944 he was elected to the state senate 
with the help of the small-loan industry and 
worked successfully for a bill that allowed 
small-loan companies to charge up to 27% 
interest. Long plunged into the small loans 
field himself and today is president of Tower 
Loan Co., which has offices in a dozen Mis- 
souri towns and, with subsidiaries, has assets 
of more than $4 million. 

As a member of the banking committee, 
Long also introduced—then effectively 
buried—hbills to allow the state to collect in- 
terest on state funds it kept on deposit in 
banks. Two banks in which Long was a major 
shareholder held interest-free state deposits 
totaling $1.1 million. Today he is majority 
owner of two small banks whose deposits 
total $8 million. 

In 1956 Long was elected lieutenant gover- 
nor. Among his new political friends were 
leaders of the powerful Missouri Teamsters. 
In 1960, Missouri Democratic leaders dead- 
locked over a successor to the late Senator 
Thomas Hennings, and Lieutenant Governor 
Long was the compromise choice. He won 
the special election. In Washington, Long has 
generally voted as a moderate and ran up in 
1963 one of the Senate’s worst attendance 
records on roll calls, Except for press criti- 
cism of expensive foreign junkets, he received 
little national notice until he began his wire- 
tapping investigations. 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the thrust of the article is that I have 
conducted a 3-year investigation of elec- 
tronic snooping in an attempt to help 
Jimmy Hoffa. Yet, it will be noted that 
there is not one single fact in the article 
to substantiate the charge. 

Actually, my interest in this subject 
goes back a number of years, to the very 
beginning of my service in the Senate. 
During my first year in the Senate, 1961, 
I was in the forefront of the fight to pre- 
vent legalized wiretapping. In those early 
years, I made numerous speeches and 
wrote articles for magazines on govern- 
ment snooping. In 1962, I opposed an- 
other bill to legalize wiretapping. When 
I was asked to take over the Subcom- 
mittee on Administrative Practice and 
Procedure in 1963, I inherited a file of 
complaints against Federal agencies for 
their eavesdropping activities. 

Ironically enough, our interest was 
greatly increased by an article in Life’s 
sister magazine, Time, for March 6, 1964, 
entitled “Bug Thy Neighbor,” which 
stated: 

The Federal Government alone is believed 
to buy about $20 million worth of bugging 
gear a year. 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
Time magazine article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BuG THY NEIGHBOR 

Eavesdropping may not be nice, but it gets 
niftier all the time. From gleaming electron- 
ics factories and grubby back-street work- 
shops has come an ever-subtler array of 
“surveillance instruments” to penetrate the 
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individual's privacy. The devices are now 80 
easy to plant and so hard to detect that their 
likely victims—lovers or diplomats, criminals 
or key executives—can seldom be wholly sure 
any more that confidential conversations are 
not being overheard or recorded. Private eyes 
have become private ears and they have 
never been more prosperous. They snoop with 
“bugs” hidden in hatbands or ballpoint pens. 
They wire executive suites, washrooms, bed- 
rooms. They tail cars, listening from a safe 
distance to every word spoken inside them. 

Many police forces have elaborate elec- 
tronic departments. Clandestine eavesdrop- 
ping has featured increasingly in big-time 
legal battles, including the Bobby Baker 
hearings in Washington and Frank Sinatra 
Jr.’s kidnaping case. Not too unhappily, An- 
drew J. Palermo, chief investigator for Bos- 
ton's Central Secret Serivce Bureau, allows: 
“Nobody is safe anywhere.” 

Scientific snooping is not new, but it has 
been virtually transformed in the past decade 
by the transistor and its relatives, which can 
be made almost invisibly minute. A practical 
radio transmitter with battery and micro- 
phone today may be as small as a lump of 
sugar and yet powerful enough to send a 
message several hundred feet. 


ANYTHING FOR ANYONE 


Thanks to the cold war, corporate rivalries 
and Big Crime—not to mention old-fashioned 
marital jealousy—curiosity has built a fat- 
cat industry. The Federal Government alone 
is believed to buy about $20 million worth of 
bugging gear a year. Moreover, this total does 
not include all purchases by the bug-infested 
CIA, which likes to shop through dummy 
agencies. No manufacturer admits selling to 
hoods or pleasure snoopers but most of them 
believe that their competitors do. Says Fred 
East, Los Angeles County district attorney’s 
investigator: “Anyone can buy any kind of 
bugging device if he’s got the money.” 

The classic snooping device is the tap, 
which diverts some of the current flowing in 
the wire of a telephone. No direct connec- 
tion with the wires is needed; a small in- 
duction coil placed beside them repeats fiuc- 
tuations of the current, which an amplifier 
and earphones turn into intelligible sounds. 
Though highly sophisticated and still widely 
used, the wiretap has one big practical draw- 
back, It has to have a wire leading to the 
investigator or his tape recorder, thus risk- 
ing his detection by a trained counter- 
Snooper. 

ANTENNAS IN BUSHES 

Bugs, the small, easily hidden radio trans- 
mitters favored by most supersnoopers, are 
much safer. Usually they have a battery, a 
microphone to pick up sound waves, and FM 
circuitry, and they commonly broadcast on 
50-100 megacycles, penetrating walls and 
other obstructions. Their range may be half 
a mile or a few feet. The electronic eaves- 
dropper, who may be a blackmailer, a divorce 
detective or an FBI agent, sets up his ultra- 
sensitive receiver in a rented room or a car 
parked close enough so that bugged voices 
come through loud and clear. 

Most bugging is done with simple appara- 
tus, since the tiny transmitters usually have 
to be abandoned on the job, The smallest bug 
in common use is about one inch square, 
and it must be clipped to a metal object or 
trail a few feet of wire to serve as an an- 
tenna. Its range may be a few hundred feet. 
In such areas as residential Beverly Hills, 
where rooms are hard to rent and cars can- 
not be parked on the streets at night, the 
electronic sleuth buries a brick-size repeater 
in the victim’s yard, threading its antenna 
wire into a bush. The repeater picks up the 
weak signal from a bug in the victim’s house 
and rebroadcasts it in sufficient volume to be 
heard beyond the restricted area. 

Security Kit. The private ear can buy a 
“security kit“ for about $300, Mosler Research 
Products Inc. of Danbury, Conn., which 
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claims half the industry’s legitimate sales, 
packs its sets into handsome, standard-size 
briefcases. Typical contents: 

An ultrasensitive battery-operated radio 
receiver with earphones and connections for 
tape recorder. 

A small audio amplifier with loudspeaker. 

An induction coil, two inches long and 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, that 
can be set beside the wire to tap a telephone. 

A radio transmitter that slips easily into 
the jacket pocket or handbag, transmits 
nearby voices to a receiver three blocks away. 

A microphone embedded in a bite-sized 
rubber pad (1% inches square, one-quarter 
inch thick) that can be carried in the inves- 
tigator’s palm, attached to an amplifier in 
his coat pocket; when pressed against a 
phone booth or a door, it relays the action 
through an earplug that looks Uke part of 
& hearing aid. Hotel dicks love it, 

EARS IN CIGARETTES 


Mosler Vice President Ralph V. Ward be- 
lieves that the best all-purpose bug is a 
“three-wire tap“; a small transmitter that 
can be fitted in less than a minute into the 
base of a telephone. When clipped to the 
proper terminals, it picks up every word 
spoken both ways over the telephone, moni- 
tors ordinary conversations in the room 
when the phone is not in use. It transmits 
what it hears by radio; powered by the tele- 
phone wires, it works indefinitely. A device at 
the receiving end translates dialing clicks 
into the telephone numbers that have been 
called. 

To advance the art, Hal Lipset, a seasoned 
San Francisco private eye, maintains a lab- 
oratory behind a false warehouse front where 
his eavesdropping “genius,” Ralph Bertsche, 
works out new gimmicks such as a high- 
powered bug that fits into a pack of filter- 
tip cigarettes. It is padded to feel soft and 
shows the ends of real cigarettes to reassure 
@ suspicious businessman or divorce-prone 
spouse—provided he doesn’t ask for a smoke. 
Bertsche believes that bugs in time may be 
no bigger than a pencil eraser, recorders as 
small as a cigarette lighter. 

However, stories of bugged martini olives 
in a Moscow bar are apocryphal since (1) the 
liquid would deflect sound waves, and (2) 
Moscow bars can be more effectively studded 
with conventional bugs. 

While miniaturization is now limited by 
the battery, which must be big enough for 
adequate power and duration, Bertsche be- 
lieves that nuclear-energy sources may solve 
even this difficulty. Already in hand are 
means to switch off a bug by radio from a 
distance to save its battery during dull pe- 
riods. Another battery-sparing device works 
by sensing the electrical capacity of the 
human body; it can turn on a bug when 
people come into a room or climb into a bed. 


BUILT RIGHT IN 


California, with its high divorce rate (half 
as many as marriages), high incomes and 
highly sophisticated industries, is the hard- 
heartland of the U.S. bugging industry. Es- 
pionage is so commonplace in oil, chemical 
and aerospace companies that many Cali- 
fornia executives begin to fidget if a visitor 
so much as sets a briefcase beside him. An- 
other busy Bugsville is Miami, where horse- 
players, weekending couples and Latino in- 
trigue support a host of electronic moon- 
lighters who make eavesdropping gadgets 
in their spare time and sell to anybody. 

In fact, official surveillance organizations, 
such as the FBI, have expertly bugged rooms 
spotted through leading hotels. When they 
want to tune in on a guest, they ask the 
hotel management to steer him to one of 
these sonic studios. If the guest balks, an 
agent needs only a few minutes to sneak 
up and secrete several bugs in the room as- 
signed the visitor, then a team of technicians 
moves into an adjoining room to set up 
listening and recording apparatus. 
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SIPHONED SOUND 


Private detectives—fortunately—cannot 
count on cooperation from hotel manage- 
ments, but they can often get into a vic- 
tim’s room by bribing subordinate employ- 
ees. If the job is important and well paying, 
they try to plant at least three bugs to catch 
low-toned conversations in all parts of a 
room; then tiny cameras, often hidden in 
radiators or air conditioners, can be triggered 
by radio control. The most advanced still 
cameras advance their own film and adjust 
their shutters to different lighting condi- 
tions, but for a really fancy job a TV camera 
is the thing. Though it takes hard-to-hide 
coaxial cable, the TV set need be only eight 
inches long and an inch or so in diameter; 
its lens can peer through an inconspicuous 
opening such as a heating duct or recessed 
light fixture. 

If the sleuth cannot get into the target 
room, he will usually work from an adjacent 
room or corridor, where he may be able to slip 
a bug into an electrical outlet or heating 
duct, which are often back-to-back. Other- 
wise, he may drill a small hole through the 
wall and poke a thin plastic tube into it, 
just short of the far surface, so as to siphon 
sound waves into a microphone next door. 

One last resort for frustrated bug planters 
is a special mike attached to a sharp spike; 
driven through the wall, it vibrates with the 
surface on the far side. But, like esoteric 
radar beams that pick up the vibrations of 
distant window glass, spike mikes are apt to 
be defeated by stray noise unless conditions 
are perfect. 

Smart victims can fight back. One fairly 
effective weapon is a broad-band radio re- 
ceiver that gives a squeal if a bug is trans- 
mitting near by. Another anti-bug is car- 
ried around the room while the occupant 
keeps talking loudly; if he hears his own 
voice in the earphones, he is listening to the 
output of a hidden bug. The best defense is 
a thorough, periodic search by an electronic 
exterminator. Otherwise, anyone who sus- 
pects he is being bugged should talk in low 
tones and keep a radio or TV squawking 
loudly. One spy fiction dodge, turning on the 
shower, is useless since the “white sound” 
of falling water can be electronically filtered 
out from human voices. 


FLOATING DIPLOMATS 


Real-life, modern embassy buildings—not 
only in Russia—have swarms of bugs in their 
steel-and-concrete bones. Even after they 
have been debugged by experts, the only 
really sleuthproof place is a room newly lined 
with metal and sound-deadening material. 
Diplomats sometimes hold important con- 
ferences in “floated” rooms set up temporarily 
in a lobby or corridor, or else meet in a freshly 
inspected room with locked doors and cov- 
ered windows. Even so, they talk in low voices, 
and write out all critical words or figures to 
frustrate undiscovered bugs. 

Such precautions ensure reasonable pro- 
tection—today. But each swift advance in 
electronics brings new refinements in snoop- 
ing. There is talk of bugs that probe and 
communicate by laser light; of infra-red 
cameras that see through curtains; of receiv- 
ers that intercept microwave beams, or wring 
valuable figures from the entrails of com- 
puters. In a few more years, the whispers of 
ambassadors in a floated room may be no 
safer from prying ears than pillow talk in a 
resort motel. 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
there have been several thousand pages 
of public testimony before the subcom- 
mittee and there is not a single thing 
in the record which would be of any aid 
or comfort to Jimmy Hoffa in any shape, 
fashion, or form. 

The second serious allegation in Life’s 
article is that we have blunted the drive 
against organized crime. The Federal 
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official charged with direction of this 
program is the Attorney General of the 
United States. In testimony before our 
subcommittee on March 20, 1967, Attor- 
ney General Clark said that he did not 
think passage of our strict wiretapping 
and eavesdropping bill would in any way 
limit the war on organized crime. 

Furthermore, speaking of our investi- 
gation, FBI Director Hoover has said: 

All of us consider it a welcome opportu- 
nity to have had the privilege of working 
with you and your staff. I am certainly in 
accord with objectives of your Committee to 
establish safeguards and proper controls 
which will preclude the uncontrolled and 
indiscriminate use of these investigative 
techniques. 


As to the legal fees earned by me dur- 
ing the time I have served in the Senate, 
it should be noted that I have practiced 
law for 30 years. Some people apparently 
value my legal advice and are willing to 
pay for it. I have been scrupulous to see 
that no conflicts of interest arise and 
that my duties as a lawyer do not inter- 
fere with my senatorial duties. 

To avoid any possible misunderstand- 
ing, I repeat that not a cent of these legal 
fees has come either directly or indi- 
rectly from Jimmy Hoffa. 

Furthermore, every cent made from 
the practice of law or otherwise has been 
reported as earned income and taxes 
have been paid in full. The Internal 
Revenue Service is well aware of this, as 
they have seen fit to run a massive in- 
vestigation on me, my family, and my 
close associates. 

It is somewhat strange that during my 
entire public life, no innuendos, no in- 
sinuations, and no questions have been 
raised as to the propriety of my busi- 
ness or legal associations. Only when my 
subcommittee exposed certain unlawful 
activities on the part of Government 
agencies has there been an attempt to 
smear me personally. 

We shall continue to try to protect the 
right of privacy of all of our citizens, 
first by seeking passage of the Right of 
Privacy Act of 1967 and, second, by ex- 
posing illegal and unethical investigative 
techniques by Government agencies. 

I hereby introduce a resolution in- 
creasing the funds for this year for the 
Subcommittee on Administrative Prac- 
tices and Procedure. This increase in 
funds is made necessary by the very in- 
vestigation of snooping which has been 
condemned in Life. Additionally, the 
funds are needed, first, to process the 
Administrative Procedure Act of 1967; 
second, to process the Right of Privacy 
Act of 1967; and, third, to restore a small 
cut in the subcommittee’s budget made 
in February. In brief, the work of the 
subcommittee is much greater than could 
be anticipated at the beginning of the 
year, and I introduce this resolution to 
ask for funds to carry on our work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
toya in the chair). Without objection, 
the resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 130) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
as follows: 

S. Res. 130 

Resolved, That the sum of money author- 
ized for the expenditure of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, or any duly authorized 
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subcommittee thereof, under S. Res. 25, 
Ninetieth Congress, first session, be increased 
from $165,000 to $200,000. 


BUREAUCRACY RUNS WILD 


Mr. LONG of Missouri, Mr. President, 
I rise today to call the Senate’s atten- 
tion to a classic case of the use of bureau- 
cratic redtape by a Federal agency. I 
refer to the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion's handling of the drug dimethyl sulf- 
oxide—DMSO. 

My Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure has long been 
concerned with FDA procedures. Last 
October, Senators will recall, I placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a lengthy 
statement and an article entitled Is the 
Food and Drug Administration Ham- 
stringing Cancer Research?” which ques- 
tioned the double standards used by the 
FDA in cancer research. This past Feb- 
ruary, I raised certain questions concern- 
ing the FDA’s handling of DMSO, and 
I placed in the Recorp a statement en- 
titled Do Arthritic Patients Suffer Need- 
lessly?““ 

Because of the knowledge of our inves- 
tigation, we have received a great num- 
ber of letters from citizens who have 
been deprived of the use of DMSO. In 
almost every one of these cases, DMSO 
was prescribed by doctors of the highest 
professional standing. 

Mr. President, I am no medical doctor, 
nor have I been trained to evaluate 
highly technical medical data. But I can 
recognize redtape, and I can recognize 
Government meddling in the practice of 
medicine. 

Let me briefly review the stormy his- 
tory of this drug. DMSO was first pre- 
pared by Alexander Saylzeff in 1866, and 
is now derived from a common waste 
product of the pulp and paper manufac- 
turing process. The process patent is held 
by Crown Zellerbach Corp. It has for 
many years been used as a solvent. Like 
alcohol, it mixes in all proportions with 
water. It has been used in agriculture in 
the control of plant disease. 

About 5 years ago, Drs. Stanley W. 
Jacob and Edward F. Rosenbaum, of the 
University of Oregon medical school be- 
gan experimenting with DMSO. They 
discovered several remarkable possibili- 
ties for the substance. They found, for 
example, that it quickly penetrated the 
skin and was able to carry other drugs 
through the skin with it. According to the 
two researchers, DMSO had anti-infilam- 
matory powers, was analgesic, bacterio- 
static, diuretic, and sedative. They 
claimed that it had low toxicity on single 
and repeated administration. Its major 
drawback, according to the two clini- 
cians, was that DMSO gave the patient 
garlic breath. 

In October, 1963, Crown Zellerbach 
applied to the FDA for investigational 
new drug distribution of DMSO. A num- 
ber of clinical studies were proposed, to 
be monitored by Dr. Jacob. In March, 
1964, the FDA’s pharmacologist decided 
that Crown Zellerbach’s animal data 
were inadequate to establish that the pro- 
posed testing would be safe, but the FDA 
did not implement this decision for 19 
months—a most astonishing and inex- 
plicable delay. 
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Meanwhile, reports of favorable results 
came to the attention of the press, which 
soon came to portray DMSO as having 
“miracle” properties. Glowing reports of 
DMso's effectiveness in treating dozens 
of ailments excited interest in the med- 
ical profession, as well as with the lay 
public. 

By the end of 1964, Crown Zellerbach 
had licensed seven drug companies to 
purify and distribute DMSO to clinical 
investigators throughout the country. 
Additional animal study data were sub- 
mitted by Crown Zellerbach in Septem- 
ber and October of 1964, but the FDA’s 
pharmacologist concluded that “very 
little additional new information had 
been submitted.“ Nevertheless, clinical 
trials were allowed to continue. The num- 
ber of clinical investigators grew to about 
1,400 by May 1965. 

The situation had truly gotten out of 
hand. The drug was being distributed to 
investigators who were not covered by the 
permit. It was being used under condi- 
tions not covered by the original permit, 
which limited clinical trials of DMSO to 
cutaneous administration. 

As early as September 1964, reports of 
adverse effects on the eyes of DMSO- 
treated animals began to filter in to the 
FDA. There was no clinical evidence of 
similar adverse effects in man at this 
time. 

In a sudden and drastic about-face, 
the FDA on September 23, 1965, termi- 
nated Crown Zellerbach’s investigational 
new drug permit. The termination of 
Crown Zellerbach’s permit was followed 
in November 1965, by the termination of 
all testing of DMSO. 

In reviewing the mass of data on 
DMSO, I can only conclude that to a cer- 
tain extent, none of the parties, the FDA, 
the sponsors, and the clinical investiga- 
tors, were without sin. But the point that 
seems to have been missed is that the 
sponsors’ and the investigators’ sins 
dated from and were—at least in part— 
due to FDA dereliction in the first place. 
The FDA at the start exhibited a typical 
leniency and failure to implement the 
recommendations of its own pharmacol- 
ogists which were made in March 1964. 
Specifically, within a month or two after 
the initial DMSO application was filed, 
the FDA’s pharmacologist flatly stated 
that the animal safety data were inade- 
quate and recommended that no clinical 
studies be allowed until this was reme- 
died. This was not heeded by FDA’s top 
brass. What resulted in November 1965, 
was an overreaction by FDA to a situ- 
ation which they themselves created. 

The public should be aware of what 
has transpired since November 1965, re- 
garding DMSO. There have been two 
major scientific symposia on DMSO, one 
sponsored by the prestigious New York 
Academy of Science and the other by the 
University of Vienna. The Vienna sym- 
posium found that after 2½ years of 
clinical therapy with DMSO, it remained 
a substance of low toxicity. At the New 
York symposium several hundred medi- 
cal scientists, physicians, research chem- 
ists, physicists, veterinarians, and agri- 
culturalists met in March 1966, for 3 
days to discuss the biological actions of 
DMSO. More than 75 scholarly papers 
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were presented by scientists from six 
different countries. 

At no time during the presentation of 
these papers or in the discussion that 
followed each of them, was there any 
statement that there had been discovered 
in human testing the eye pathology 
which had been reported in animals. On 
the contrary, the scientific meeting re- 
sultantly emphasized the relative safety 
of DMSO determined in thousands of 
cases of clinical testing done upon human 
subjects. 

The meeting further emphasized an 
amazing potential that this drug seems 
to hold in almost every field of medicine 
and its allied sciences. Eminent men of 
American medicine reported on its pos- 
sible use as an adjuvant in the treatment 
of cancer, leukemia, and heart disease. 
Its therapeutic value in the hitherto un- 
treatable condition of scleroderma is not 
disputed by even the FDA at this point. 
Its possible use in malaria was suggested. 
Dr. Chauncey D. Leake, the eminent 
pharmacologist, stated at the meeting, 
“I know of few drugs so thoroughly tested 
as DMSO.” Following this symposium, a 
vigorous call for renewed testing of 
DMSO came forth from doctor and lay- 
man alike. 

Yet, under the FDA ban, all human 
testing was officially forbidden between 
November 1965 and December 1966. 

On December 23, 1966, the FDA pub- 
lished in the Federal Register a policy 
statement regarding DMSO. As I first 
read this statement, I thought that the 
FDA had injected a degree of reason- 
ableness into its attitude toward DMSO. 
According to the revised regulations, the 
Commissioner could approve proposed 
clinical studies involving DMSO if cer- 
tain conditions were met. 

As I read these conditions, however, I 
began to see that they would actually 
block any further testing by imposing 
an unreasonable amount of redtape on 
any would-be investigators. 

First of all, the use of DMSO was to 
be restricted to “cutaneous application in 
serious conditions such as scleroderma, 
herpes zoster, and severe rheumatoid 
arthritis, for which no satisfactory 
therapy is now available.” 

Second, the proposed study could be 
conducted only in a medical center hav- 
ing “adequate facilities and well-trained, 
experienced medical personnel.” 

Third, no person could ship DMSO 
for clinica] investigation in man or even 
in animals “until the proposal for such 
studies has had the advance approval 
by the Commissioner of Food and Drugs 
on the basis of a Notice of Claimed 
Investigational Exemption for a New 
Drug (Form FD 1571).” 

As I shall attempt to demonstrate, 
those innocuous sounding regulations 
have not really eased the situation. I 
mentioned earlier that we have received 
hundreds of requests for help from pa- 
tients who are unable to receive DMSO. 
In almost all instances, DMSO was pre- 
scribed for them by competent phy- 
sicians. 

By way of example, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the following letters from Mr. Eugene R. 
Jochens, of Nampa, Idaho, dated April 
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7. His letters are typical of hundreds 
my office has received. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nampa, IDAHO, April 7, 1967. 
Hon. Senator EDWARD LONG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR LonG: Your name was given 
to me as an interested Congressman on the 
subject of DMSO and the Food and Drug 
Administration by Dr. Stanley W. Jacobs of 
Portland, Oregon. 

I have taken the liberty of referring Sen- 
ator Frank Church, Senator Len Jordan and 
Representative James McClure to you be- 
cause of your knowledge on the above sub- 
ject. As a scleroderma patient, I am ex- 
tremely interested in obtaining DMSO. 

I am enclosing a copy of the letter to 
Senator Len Jordan for your information, 
and I would certainly appreciate your help 
in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
EUGENE R. JOCHENS. 
NAMPA, IDAHO, April 5, 1967. 
Senator Len B. JORDAN, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JoRDAN: I urgently need 
your help in my efforts to remain a wage 
earner and a tax paying citizen. I am a forty- 
two year old male suffering from a rare and 
incurable disease called scleroderma, a his- 
tory of which is enclosed. 

After two and one half years of working 
with my local doctor, the University of Colo- 
rado Medical Center, and a specialist in Port- 
land, Oregon, there is one unrefutable fact. 
This progressive type disease has me in a 
weakened condition of the arm and leg 
muscles; I have difficulty swallowing, diffi- 
culty in deep breathing has developed; and 
blood circulation is impaired. The doctors 
have stated that at the rate of progression, I 
will be totally disabled in from twelve to 
eighteen months. One course of possible 
alleviation remains—the use of DMSO 
(Dimethyl Sulfoxide) . 

As you probably know, DMSO is a new 
drug being controlled by the Food and Drug 
Administration. A periodical and newspaper 
history that I have collected is enclosed for 
your reference. 

Since the so-called release of the drug for 
clinical studies in December, 1966, I have 
been attempting through my doctors to ob- 
tain information on how I can get into a 
program. I have not been successful through 
such sources as the University of Colorado 
Medical Center (Dr. Goltz), Cleveland Clinic 
(Dr. Sherbol), University of Oregon Medical 
School (Drs. Rosenbaum and Jacob). Al- 
though the release occurred in December, 
1966; to my knowledge, no new clinical 
studies have been initiated. 

As late as March 3, 1967, I went to Portland 
to see Dr. Rosenbaum and received a com- 
plete physical, numerous X-rays and tests 
and a confirmation of my disease. Dr. Rosen- 
baum tried unsuccessfully to obtain the 
drug from Merck, Sharp & Dohme through 
Dr. Elmer Alpert. One reason given for not 
furnishing the drug to me was that my liv- 
ing in Idaho is too far removed from his 
office. When I learned this, I asked my local 
doctor to make contacts with the F.D.A. and 
the drug concerns. 

On April 3, 1967, Dr. Marcusen talked 
with Dr. Karyfus of the F.D.A., who sup- 
posedly is in charge of the DMSO program. 
Dr. Karyfus informed him that there was no 
problem in his obtaining the drug for me for 
a clinical study. All he had to do was get a 
drug concern to agree to supply the DMSO. 
Dr. Marcusen called Syntex at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, and was advised they no longer made 
the drug and had no program. Squibb of 
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New Jersey was going to initiate a program 
in four centers including Cleveland Clinic 
and possibly one on the West Coast but that 
the program would have to be a controlled 
program; that is, half of the patients would 
be on the drug and half would be given a 
harmless control drug. Dr. Elmer Alpert said 
Merck, Sharp & Dohme was only giving the 
drug to those persons who had been on & 
previous program and were not initiating any 
new programs. 

earhoaed is a copy of a letter to Senator 
Monroney from W. N. Swain of the F. DA. 
The deplorable situation created by the F.D.A. 
is manifested in this letter. In the guide- 
line suggested, my physician has contacted 
the pharmaceutical firms. Of course, there 
are no existing clinical investigations which I 
personally believe is directly due to the F. D. A. 
handling and restricting of this drug. As a 
matter of fact, no drug firm is willing to 
touch this drug with a ten foot pole because 
the F. D. A. has policed this drug so thor- 
oughly. I think the F.D.A. now owes it to 
the taxpaying public to reverse their atti- 
tudes and indeed see that the drug is made 
available under reasonable and workable con- 
trols instead of the unreasonable flasco type 
program it is now operating under. I refer 
you to the Congressional Record—House— 
March 6, 7, 8 & 9 by Representative Wendell 
Wyatt regarding the F.D.A. bungling of this 
whole affair. I urge you to contact either 
Representative Edith Green, Representative 
Wendell Wyatt or Senator Edward Long as 
they are all familiar with what I have been 
writing. 

Finally, regarding the possible toxicity of 
DMSO. In all of my reading and contacts 
with numerous medical men, I believe that 
it certainly has side effects like all drugs but 
I challenge the F. D. A. to produce documen- 
tary evidence showing one case of eye lens 
toxicity or other serious toxicity to a human 
being—the eye toxicity being the reason given 
for keeping this drug off of the market. From 
a personal standpoint, the possible unproven 
damage to my eyes, my liver or whatever else 
is rather insignificant compared to possible 
stoppage of my heart which is indicated by 
EKG’s and other tests I have taken recently. 

Won't you please see what can be done 
for people such as I who cannot afford to 
travel all over the United States to special 
clinics of F.D.A. dictation, for people who 
cannot get straight answers on new drugs 
when we personally know of people on them 
and who are being definitely helped. I refer 
you to Mrs. Frank Zarbnisky of Nampa who 
has been on DMSO for scleroderma for almost 
two years with remarkable results and no ill 
effects. 

Whatever effort you will make will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
EUGENE R. JOCHENS. 


MEDICAL HISTORY OF SCLERODERMA FOR 
EUGENE R. JOCHENS 

Fall, 1963: I noticed a development of 
weakness in my legs and a tightening or re- 
striction in my shoulders. 

Summer, 1964: I started doctoring with 
Dr. J. B. Marcusen, Nampa. Over the period 
of a year, various drugs such as diuretics, 
cortisone and others were tried and a series 
of tests including a muscle biopsy, X-rays, 
blood tests and others were given. After the 
tests, scleroderma was diagnosed as one of 
three possibilities. 

July 12, 1965: I entered the University of 
Colorado Medical Center, 4200 E. 9th Ave., 
Denver, Colorado, for examination and diag- 
nosis. After exhaustive tests and observa- 
tions, Dr. James Backhaus advised me that I 
definitely had scleroderma for which there is 
no known cure. I was told, however, that a 
drug, potaba (potassium amino benzoic 
acid), had given some relief after prolonged 
use. DMSO and cuprionic acid were men- 
tioned as possible helps in the research field. 
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As a matter of fact, at the Medical Center’s 
request, I returned to the research depart- 
ment in September, 1965, for a fibinogen 
study by Dr. Takeda and possible use of ex- 
perimental drugs but no new drugs were 
administered. Potaba was continued for 
about one and one half years but the disease 
has grown progressively worse. During this 
time, numerous inquiries into the possibility 
of obtaining DMSO were made. 

March 3, 1967: I went to Dr. Edward E. 
Rosenbaum, co-discoverer of the medical 
possibilities of DMSO in Portland, for a com- 
plete series of tests and observations so that 
he could apply for DMSO for use on me. 

March 28, 1967: Merck, Sharp & Dohme 
turned down the request for DMSO mainly 
because of the impractical distance from 
my home to Portland. 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, I 
forwarded Mr. Jochens’ letters to the 
FDA and asked them to prepare a reply. 
This is what I received: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., Apr. 25, 1967. 
Hon, Epwarp V. LONG, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Lonc: This is in reply to 
your inquiry of April 12, 1967, regarding 
correspondence from Mr. Eugene R. Jochens, 
162 Rowena, Nampa, Idaho, con the 
availability and use of the investigational 
new drug dimethyl. sulfoxide (DMSO). 

Serious toxic signs have appeared in ani- 
mals at dose levels of DMSO which afford 
little or no margin of safety, some of these 
toxic effects not lending themselves well to 
clinical monitoring, Therefore, future clini- 
cal testing will require close clinical and 
laboratory monitoring by well-trained, ex- 
perienced medical personnel working in 
medical centers with adequate facilities until 
the toxicological potential of DMSO in 
humans is well defined. Also, the ophthalmo- 
lenticular toxicity of DMSO which is so 
prevalent in animals, this toxic manifesta- 
tion of DMSO having occurred in rats, rab- 
bits, domestic swine, and dogs after topical 
and/or oral dosing and in one monkey study 
after oral dosing, still has not been resolved 
in man; therefore, future clinical testing of 
DMSO in man will require strict ophthal- 
mological monitoring until this toxic poten- 
tial has been clarified in man. 

Currently there are nine active investiga- 
tional exemptions employing DMSO as the 
sole agent or as a major constituent of the 
preparation under investigation. Two of these 
exemptions have been initiated since our 
December 23, 1966 policy statement requir- 
ing the prior approval of the study protocol. 

While the Food and Drug Administration 
may permit a sponsoring pharmaceutical firm 
to make DMSO available for clinical testing 
of scleroderma, we can do so only after re- 
ceiving a proposal for such use from a drug 
firm willing to accept the responsibilities 
described in the Investigational Drug Regu- 
lations, for conducting clinical studies with 
DMSO. We must emphasize, however, that we 
do not supply drugs, but merely regulate 
their safe and proper use, and therefore, 
while we may permit a pharmaceutical firm 
to make DMSO available for clinical testing, 
we can do so only after receiving such a pro- 
posal from a drug firm willing to sponsor this 
study. 

If Mr. Jochens’ physician is unable to lo- 
cate a firm willing to sponsor his investiga- 
tion, another option open to him is, he may 
file his own Notice of Claimed Investigational 
Exemption for a New Drug (form FD-1571), 
and be assigned an IND number, as the sole 
sponsor of the study. Then, he would be re- 
quired to provide the manufacturing control 
information on the dimethyl sulfoxide 
(DMSO) to be used in the study and ade- 
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investigations. 

a. If he obtains pharmaceutical-grade di- 
methyl sulfoxide (DMSO) from one of the 
pharmaceutical firms sponsoring clinical 
studies with DMSO, they could submit the 
manufacturing control information and pre- 
clinical data in his behalf; or 

b. If he obtains pharmaceutical-grade di- 
methyl sulfoxide (DSMO) from another sup- 
plier, he would be required to provide his own 
manufacturing control information and/or 
preclinical studies performed with this 
product to substantiate its safe use as he 
Proposes to use it, depending upon the ability 
of his supplier to provide, in his behalf, the 
manufacturing control and/or preclinical 
information. 

If we can be of any further assistance, 
please advise. 

Sincerely yours, 

PAUL A, PuMPIAN, 
Director, Office of Legislative and Gov- 
ernmental Services. 


preclinical 


§3.52 Dimethylsulfoxide (DMSO) prepara- 
tions; clinical testing and investiga- 
tional use. 

(a) Chronic-toxicity studies with dimeth- 
ylsulfoxide (DMSO) in animals, including 
dogs, rabbits, and swine, reported by a con- 
sulting laboratory in England and by a num- 
ber of laboratories in the United States show 
that the administration of dimethylsulfoxide 
(DMSO) causes changes in the refractive 
index of the lens in the eyes of such animals. 
On the basis of these reports, clinical testing 
of dimethylsulfoxide (DMSO) preparations 
was discontinued for a time and later re- 
sumed under very restricted conditions. 

(b) A recent comprehensive evaluation of 
all available data on dimethylsulfoxide 
(DMSO) preparations indicates that the 
drug may be of value in treating certain 
serious conditions which justify further 
clinical investigation. 

(c) No person may ship dimethylsulfoxide 
(DMSO) within the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act for clinical 
testing in man until the proposal for such 
studies has had advance approval by the 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs on the basis 
of a Notice of Claimed Investigational Ex- 
emption for a New (Form FD 1571, de- 
scribed in § 130.8 (a) (2) of this chapter) 
justifying such studies. 

(d) The Commissioner may approve pro- 
posed clinical studies involving the admin- 
istration of dimethylsulfoxide (DMSO) prep- 
arations to man provided that all of the 
following conditions are met: 

(1) The proposed study restricts the use of 
dimethylsulfoxide (DMSO) to cutaneous ap- 
plication in serious conditions, such as 
scleroderma, persistent herpes zoster, and 
severe rheumatoid arthritis, for which no 
satisfactory therapy is now available. 

(2) The proposed study will be conducted 
in a medical center having adequate facili- 
ties and well-trained, experienced medical 
personnel, 

(3) The proposed study provides that all 
subjects will receive a full examination: 

(1) Including eye evaluation by ophthal- 
mologists prior to receiving the drug, at in- 
tervals not exceeding 3 months during the 
study, and 3 months after discontinuing the 
drug, and 

(ii) Including liver function tests and 
blood tests, prior to receiving the drug, at 
intervals not exceeding 4 weeks during the 
study, and 4 weeks after discontinuing the 
drug. 

(4) The proposal shows that patient con- 
sent requirements will be carefully observed 
and includes a commitment that patients 
will be fully informed of the effects of 
dimethylsulfoxide (DMSO) in animals and 
of the possibility that these may occur in 
humans, 

(e) Dimethylsulfoxide (DMSO) prepara- 
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tions may be shipped within the jurisdic- 
tion of the act solely for tests in vitro and 
in laboratory research animals in accord 
with the provisions of § 130.3a(a) of this 
chapter. 

(f) No person may ship dimethylsulfoxide 
(DMSO) within the jurisdiction of the act 
for clinical investigation in animals as pro- 
vided in 8 130.3a (b) of this chapter until 
his proposal for such studies has had ad- 
vance approval by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration on the basis of the submission of 
information in accord with the provisions of 
$ 130.3a(b) of this chapter. 

(Secs. 505, 701 (a), 52 Stat. 1052, as amended, 
1055; 21 U.S.C. 355, 371(a) ) 


Mr. President, if Mr. Jochens’ doctor 
could not find a drug firm willing to 
sponsor his treatment of Mr. Jochens, he 
would have to file his own application for 
an investigatory new drug and be as- 
signed an IND number as the sole spon- 
sor of the study. 

This means that this one physician 
who wants to treat one patient would 
have to file form FD-1571 with the FDA. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this time a copy of form 
1571 to give Senators some idea of what 
this means. 

There being no objection, the form 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Reprinted from the Code of Federal 

Regulations—Part 130] 

(Form FD-1571, Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare, Food and Drug 


Administration.) 


NOTICE OF CLAIMED INVESTIGATIONAL EXEMPTION 
FOR A NEW DRUG 


To the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, For the Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SIR: The sponsor sub- 
mits this notice of claimed investigational 
exemption for a new drug under the provi- 
sions of section 505 (1) of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act and §130.3 of Title 
21 of the Code of Federal Regulations. 

Attached hereto, in triplicate, are: 

1. The best available descriptive name of 
the drug, including to the extent known the 
chemical name and structure of any new- 
drug substance, and a statement of how it 
is to be administered. (If the drug has only 
a code name, enough information should be 
supplied to identify the drug.) 

2. Complete list of components of the 
drug, including any reasonable alternates 
for inactive components. 

3. Complete statement of quantitative 
composition of drug, including reasonable 
variations that may be expected during the 
investigational stage. 

4. Description of source and preparation 
of, any new-drug substances used as com- 
ponents, including the name and address of 
each supplier or processor, other than the 
sponsor, of each new-drug substance. 

5. A statement of the methods, facilities, 
and controls used for the manufacturing, 
processing, and packing of the new drug to 
establish and maintain appropriate stand- 
ards of identity, strength, quality, and purity 
as needed for safety and to give significance 
to clinical investigations made with the 
drug. 

6. A statement covering all information 
available to the sponsor derived from pre- 
clinical investigations and any clinical stud- 
ies and experience with the drug as follows: 

a. Adequate information about the pre- 
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clinical investigations, including studies 
made on laboratory animals, on the basis of 
which the sponsor has concluded that it is 
reasonably safe to initiate clinical investi- 
gations with the drug: Such information 
should include identification of the person 
who conducted each investigation; identi- 
fication and qualifications of the individuals 
who evaluated the results and concluded 
that it is reasonably safe to initiate clinical 
investigations with the drug and a state- 
ment of where the investigations were con- 
ducted and where the records are available 
for inspection; and enough details about the 
investigations to permit scientific review. 
The preclinical investigations shall not be 
considered adequate to justify clinical test- 
ing unless they give proper attention to the 
conditions of the proposed clinical testing. 
When this information, the outline of the 
plan of clinical pharmacology or any prog- 
ress report on the clinical pharmacology, 
indicates a need for full review of the pre- 
clinical data before a clinical trial is un- 
dertaken, the De t will notify the 
sponsor to submit the complete preclinical 
data and to withhold clinical trials until 
the review is completed and the sponsor 
notified. The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion will be prepared to confer with the 
sponsor concerning this action. 

b. If the drug has been marketed commer- 
cially or investigated (e.g. outside the United 
States), complete information about such 
distribution or investigation shall be sub- 
mitted, along with a complete bibliography 
of any publications about the drug. 

c. If the drug is a combination of previ- 
ously investigated or marketed drugs, an 
adequate summary of pre-existing informa- 
tion from preclinical and clinical investi- 
gations and experience with its components, 
including all reports available to the spon- 
sor suggesting side-effects, contraindica- 
tions, and ineffectiveness in use of such 
components. Such summary should include 
an adequate bibliography of publications 
about the components and may incorporate 
by reference any information concerning 
such components previously submitted by 
the sponsor to the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. Include a statement of the expected 
pharmacological effects of the combination. 

7. A total of five copies of all informa- 
tional material, including label and labeling, 
which is to be supplied to each investigator: 
This shall include an accurate description of 
the prior investigations and experience and 
their results pertinent to the safety and 
possible usefulness of the drug under the 
conditions of the investigation. It shall not 
represent that the safety or usefulness of 
the drug has been established for the pur- 
poses to be investigated. It shall describe all 
relevant hazards, contraindications, side- 
effects, and precautions suggested by inves- 
tigations and experience with the drug or 
chemically or pharmacologically related 
drugs for the information of clinical in- 
vestigators. 

8. The scientific training and experience 
considered appropriate by the sponsor to 
qualify the investigators as suitable experts 
to investigate the safety of the drug, bearing 
in mind what is known about the pharma- 
cological action of the drug and the phase of 
the investigational program that is to be 
undertaken. 

9, The names and a summary of the train- 
ing and experience of each investigator and 
of the individual charged with monitoring 
the progress of the investigation and evalu- 
ating the evidence of safety and effectiveness 
of the drug as it is received from the in- 
vestigators, together with a statement that 
the sponsor has obtained from each investi- 
gator a completed and signed form, as pro- 
vided in subparagraph (12) or (13) of this 
paragraph, and that the investigator is quali- 
fied by scientific training and experience as 
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an appropriate expert to undertake the phase 
of the investigation outlined in section 10 of 
the “Notice of claimed investigational ex- 
emption for a new drug.” (In crucial situa- 
tions, phase 3 investigators may be added 
and this form supplemented by rapid com- 
munication methods, and the signed form 
FD 1573 shall be obtained promptly there- 
after.) 

10. An outline of any phase or phases of 
the planned investigations, as follows: 

a. Clinical pharmacology. This is ordinarily 
divided into two phases: Phase 1 starts when 
the new drug is first introduced into man— 
only animal and in vitro data are available— 
with the purpose of determining human tox- 
icity, metabolism, absorption, elimination, 
and other pharmacological action, preferred 
route of administration, and safe dosage 
range; phase 2 covers the initial trials on a 
limited number of patients for specific dis- 
ease control or prophylaxis purposes. A gen- 
eral outline of these phases shall be sub- 
mitted, identifying the investigator or in- 
vestigators, the hospitals or research facilities 
where the clinical pharmacology will be un- 
dertaken, any expert committees or panels to 
be utilized, the maximum number of sub- 
jects to be involved, and the estimated dura- 
tion of these early phases of investigation. 
Modification of the experimental design on 
the basis of experience gained need be re- 
ported only in the progress reports on these 
early phases, or in the development of the 
plan for the clinical trial, phase 3. The first 
two phases may overlap and, when indicated, 
may require additional animal data before 
these phases can be completed or phase 3 can 
be undertaken. Such animal tests shall be de- 
signed to take into account the expected 
duration of administration of the drug to 
human beings, the age groups and physical 
status, as for example, infants, pregnant 
women, premenopausal women, of those 
human beings to whom the drug may be ad- 
ministered, unless this has already been done 
in the original animal studies. 

b. Clinical trial. This phase 3 provides the 
assessment of the drug's safety and effective- 
ness and optimum dosage schedules in the 
diagnosis, treatment, or prophylaxis of 
groups of subjects involving a given disease 
or condition. A reasonable protocol is de- 
veloped on the basis of the facts accumu- 
lated in the earlier phases, including com- 
pleted and submitted animal studies. This 
phase is conducted by separate groups fol- 
lowing the same protocol (with reasonable 
variations and alternatives permitted by the 
plan) to produce well-controlled clinical 
data. For this phase, the following data shall 
be submitted: 

i, The names and addresses of the investi- 
gators. (Additional investigators may be 
added.) 

li. The specific nature of the investiga- 
tions to be conducted, together with informa- 
tion or case report forms to show the scope 
cnd detail of the planned clinical observa- 
tions and the clinical laboratory tests to be 
made and reported. 

iii. The approximate number of subjects 
(a reasonable range of subjects is permis- 
sible and additions may be made), and cri- 
teria proposed for subject selection by age, 
sex, and condition. 

iv. The estimated duration of the clinical 
trial and the intervals, not exceeding 1 year, 
at which progress reports showing the results 
of the investigations will be submitted to the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

(The notice of claimed investigational 
exemption may be limited to any one or 
more phases, provided the outline of the 
additional phase or phases is submitted be- 
fore such additional phases begin. This does 
not preclude continuing a subject on the 
drug from phase 2 to phase 3 without inter- 
ruption while the plan for phase 3 is being 
developed.) à 
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Ordinarily, a plan for clinical trial will 
not be regarded as reasonable unless, among 
other things, it provides for more than one 
independent competent investigator to main- 
tain adequate case histories of an adequate 
number of subjects, designed to record ob- 
servations and permit evaluation of any 
and all discernible effects attributable to 
the drug in each individual treated, and 
comparable records on any individuals em- 
ployed as controls. These records shall be 
individual records for each subject main- 
tained to include adequate information per- 
taining to each, including age, sex, condi- 
tions treated, dosage, frequency of adminis- 
tration of the drug, results of all relevant 
clinical observations and laboratory exami- 
nations made, adequate information con- 
cerning any other treatment given and a full 
statement of any adverse effects and useful 
results observed, together with an opinion 
as to whether such effects or results are at- 
tributable to the drug under investigation. 

11. It is understood that the sponsor will 
notify the Food and Drug Administration if 
the investigation is discontinued, and the 
reason therefor. 

12. It is understood that the sponsor will 
notify each investigator if a new-drug ap- 
plication is approved, or if the investigation 
is discontinued. 

13. If the drug is to be sold, a full explana- 
tion why sale is required and should not be 
regarded as the commercialization of a new 
drug for which an application is not approved. 

Very truly yours, 
Per 
Indicate authority 

(This notice may be amended or supple- 
mented from time to time on the basis of 
the experience gained with the new drug. 
Progress reports may be used to update the 
notice.) 

(All notices and correspondence should be 
submitted in triplicate.) 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
after filling in this form and sending it 
in triplicate to the FDA, the doctor 
would still not be able to treat his patient 
with DMSO. If I interpret the FDA’s De- 
cember 1966 regulation correctly, this 
doctor would only be able to treat Mr. 
Jochens at a medical center having “ade- 
quate facilities” and “well-trained, ex- 
perienced medical personnel.” It would 
be solely up to the FDA to decide if his 
doctor was treating Mr. Jochens at ade- 
quate facilities.” 

Mr. Jochens’ doctor still does not have 
clear sailing even if FDA approves the 
above. If he finds that one of the few 
firms presently sponsoring clinical 
studies with DMSO will not supply him, 
he could perhaps get the drug from 
another pharmaceutical firm. But if he 
does this, he is required to provide his 
own manufacturing control information 
and/or preclinical animal studies. 

Mr. President, what this all boils down 
to is that the FDA is saying, Well, 
maybe DMSO should be used in medical 
treatment. You may resume testing if 
you abide by our stringent and unprece- 
dented rulings.” Most doctors will not go 
along with this. Nor will the pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturers. The simple reason 
is that the December 1966 announce- 
ment by the FDA established the con- 
cept of prior approval for experimental 
drug usage, even if the experimentation 
is to be done only on animals. 

The doctors and companies involved 
feel that if they accede to this prior ap- 
proval concept, they would establish a 
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precedent for other drugs they might 
wish to test. 

The more important question, how- 
ever, is not the one of prior approval. 
It is simply whether or not the FDA is 
operating in the best interests of the 
American people. Had the same harsh 
rules applied to penicillin, cortisone, or 
even aspirin, it is doubtful they would 
be on the market today. 

Ideally, of course, a drug should be 
safe to the extent that there are no side 
effects or toxicity at the optimal thera- 
peutic dose level. Few drugs comply with 
this requirement. Certainly DMSO, when 
applied in effective therapeutic doses, is 
not without transitory side effects, but 
it has not manifested such highly sig- 
nificant toxic effects or hazardous side 
effects sufficient to justify the rigid and 
unprecedented curtailment of further 
study by the FDA. 

What we need is more, not less, testing. 
We need to know what DSMO is good 
for. The New York and Vienna symposia 
demonstrated enough interesting areas 
for further study. 

While we are crippled by procedures of 
the FDA, the Europeans more forward. 
They have not stopped testing the drug. 
America is losing out. 

Mr. President, this is another example 
of the FDA attempting to dictate to the 
drug firms how to develop new drugs, at- 
tempting to dictate to the doctors how 
to practice medicine, and attempting to 
dictate to the American public what 
it should eat. 

It is another example of bureaucracy 
at its worst. 


INTER-AMERICAN BANK TO FOSTER 
INTER-AMERICAN TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS NETWORK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that the Inter-American Development 
Bank is now back of an idea for a com- 
munications satellite between North and 
South America—an idea which I pro- 
posed a year ago. It looks as though this 
idea will now have financial backing. 

This is one of the most extraordinary 
and successful initiatives for peace and 
the future of our hemisphere. 

I compliment Felipe Herrera, the presi- 
dent of the Inter-American Bank, for 
undertaking this action. 

Mr. President, one of the most impor- 
tant steps that must be taken to accel- 
erate the progress of Latin American 
economic integration is improved com- 
munications. The present inadequacies 
of communication among the American 
nations are incongruous in this age of 
space miracles. They hamper the free 
exchange of ideas and information and 
have been a major obstacle to inter- 
American political and economic rela- 
tionships. 

In a speech delivered in Buenos Aires 
about a year ago, I proposed the estab- 
lishment of an inter-American television 
system, making use of the present tele- 
vision facilities on both continents but 
utilizing communications satellites for 
transmission between Latin American 
nations and between South America and 
the outside world. It could be established 
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as a regional system or as part of the 
worldwide communications satellite sys- 
tem known as Intelsat—International 
Telecommunications Satellite Construc- 
tion of Comsat. The project might start 
with an educational TV system the 
cost of which could be substantially off- 
set by sharing facilities with telephone 
and telegraph traffic. At a later stage, 
the system could be expanded for com- 
mercial TV programing, if the partici- 
Pants so desire. 

According to a recent study made at my 
request by highly qualified American 
communications experts, a regional sys- 
tem could be established with a satellite 
of advanced design and a minimum of 
seven major earth stations, utilizing ex- 
isting radio and TV stations and micro- 
wave distribution systems. The annual 
cost of operating and amortizing the sys- 
tem, including recurring costs for the new 
TV program material, is estimated to be 
approximately $45 million. If the system 
is shared with telephone and telegraph 
services, it is estimated that it could earn 
$15 million annually within a few years 
and could break even in 5 to 10 years. 
The cost of developing the initial educa- 
tional TV programs 7 days a week in 
two languages would be approximately 
$44 million a year. The initial cost in- 
volved in acquiring and launching the 
satellites, and building the earth sta- 
tions and other ground facilities would 
require about $80 million, according to 
the experts. The cost of developing this 
network could be shared between the 
public and private sectors. 

In this connection, I am pleased to 
note the announcement by President 
Felipe Herrera of the Inter-American 
Development Bank that the Bank will 
undertake a preinvestment study of the 
general requirements needed to bring 
into operation an inter-American tele- 
communications network. Such a net- 
work would interconnect the domestic 
telecommunications systems of the Latin 
American countries and through the net- 
work the domestic systems could also 
communicate with the outside world. The 
study is expected within the next 9 to 12 
months and will be based on studies al- 
ready undertaken in this area. Very im- 
portantly, the proposed system would in- 
volve the use of satellite communica- 
tions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement issued by the Inter-American 
Development Bank in this connection be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INTER-AMERICAN BANK TO FOSTER INTER- 

AMERICAN TELECOMMUNICATIONS NETWORK 

Felipe Herrera, President of the Inter- 


American Bank, today announced that the 
Bank will undertake a preinvestment study 
of the general requirements needed to bring 
into operation an Inter-American Telecom- 
munications Network. 

The completed network, which would con- 
sist of existing and projected high frequency 
radio networks, microwave systems, subma- 
rine cables, and satellite communications, 
would interconnect the domestic telecom- 
munications systems of the Latin American 
countries. Through the network, the domestic 
systems could also communicate with the 
rest of the world. 
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Mr. Herrera also announced that the 
United Nations Development Programme has 
agreed to collaborate with the Bank in the 
study of the network and in the undertaking 
of complementary detailed feasibility and 
preinvestment studies leading to its estab- 
lishment. 

The Bank's preinvestment study will cen- 
ter on the technical and economic require- 
ments needed to interconnect the individual 
systems and on the preparation of design 
criteria and standardization of specifications 
for the network, including a general outline 
of traffic routing, geographical routes, num- 
bering, switching and signaling plans. Com- 
pletion of the study is expected in 9 to 12 
months. 

In a second phase, detailed plans of vari- 
ous segments of the network would be pre- 
pared to enable the countries to determine 
their particular requirements to link their 
individual systems within the network ar- 
rangement and formulate the corresponding 
projects for submission to international 
sources of financing. The United Nations De- 
veloping Programme has advised the Bank 
of its readiness to assist it in this effort. 

In late 1966, the Inter-American Telecom- 
munications Commission (CITEL) asked the 
Bank to examine the possibility of organizing 
and directing the studies for the establish- 
ment of the network, In February of 1967 
the Bank sponsored a meeting which was at- 
tended by representatives of CITEL, of the 
Regional Telecommunications Group for 
Latin America, and the Organization of 
American States. The terms of reference un- 
der which the Bank will promote the develop- 
ment of an integrated network were de- 
veloped in this meeting. 

In carrying out its preinvestment study, 
the Bank will utilize the plan for the devel- 
opment of the Latin American Telecommu- 
nications Network, which was adopted during 
the 1965 Conference held in Santiago, Chile, 
by a committee of the International Tele- 
communications Union, as well as existing 
surveys of domestic networks of various 
countries. 

One such survey, covering Central America, 
was carried out in 1964 by the World Bank 
under the auspices of the UN Special Fund. 
The survey recommended the creation of a 
regional microwave radio network which 
would interlink the five Central American 
capitals, and provide connections with neigh- 
boring countries, 

Another survey on space and terrestrial 
communications in South America was re- 
cently completed for the Bank by the con- 
sulting firm of Page Communications, Inc. 
This survey deals with the basic requirements 
to improve and expand South America’s tele- 
communications systems including the pos- 
sible use of satellite communications. 

All surveys indicate that improvement and 
interconnection of Latin America’s telecom- 
munications systems would be a major con- 
tribution to balanced economic development 
at the national level and to the economic in- 
tegration process, and would also have a 
broad impact on education and social and 
cultural development. 

The Bank has allocated $300,000 from its 
Preinvestment Fund for Latin American In- 
tegration to financing the survey announced 
today. This Fund was established last year to 
finance the preparation of studies of projects 
which foster Latin American integration, in- 
cluding the field of communications. 


SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, there is at this very moment 
an extremely grave and dangerous con- 
frontation taking place in the Middle 
East, which brings the nations of the 
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world close to war. We must not under- 
estimate the danger of the threat. 

Since my return from the area in De- 
cember, I have spoken a number of times 
on the subject of the Middle East. Each 
time, I have called for a strengthening 
of the United Nations border patrol be- 
tween Israel and Jordan, and between 
Syria and Israel. It was my belief that 
the buffer force between the nations 
served to prevent direct and tension- 
creating confrontation. The success of 
the UNEF force in preventing major 
incidents on the United Arab Republic- 
Israel border from 1956 to the present 
was an important and significant 
achievement. It was a eredit to the 
United Nations and a justification for 
the support of the organization by all 
people interested in peace. Yet, over the 
past 5 days, we have seen the complete 
withdrawal of the UNEF from the 
Egyptian-Israel border. 

The Secretary General, I am sure, be- 
lieved he had ample reason for his sud- 
den decision to withdraw the UNEF 
force. Although I and others would have 
preferred full and adequate considera- 
tion of the withdrawal by the General 
Assembly, which originally authorized 
UNEF, we must now face up to the grave 
consequences of the United Nations with- 
drawal and mounting tension through- 
out the area. 

In addition, we must deal with the 
United Arab Republic’s declaration of a 
blockade by the Strait of Tiran and a 
closing of Israel’s direct access to the 
Red Sea, southern Africa, and Asia. 

Mr. President, the United States has a 
history of solemn commitments to guar- 
antee territorial integrity of the coun- 
tries of the Middle East. President Tru- 
man, as early as 1950, pledged the United 
States to preserve the frontiers of Israel 
and the adjacent Arab countries. In the 
Tripartite Declaration of 1950, Britain, 
France, and the United States published 
the following statement: 

The three Governments take this oppor- 
tunity of declaring their deep interest in and 
their desire to promote the establishment 
and maintenance of peace and stability in 
the area and their unalterable opposition of 
the use of force by any one of the States in 
that area. 

The three Governments, should they find 
that any of these States was preparing to 
violate frontiers or armistice lines, would, 
consistent with the obligations as members 
of the United Nations, immediately take ac- 
tion, both within and outside the United Na- 
tions to prevent such violations. 


Our pledge and underlying policy has 
been restated over the last 17 years. 

Mr. President, the serious question we 
face at this moment is what action can 
be taken to avert fighting in the Middle 
East. 

In my judgment, we must first imme- 
diately turn to the United Nations, while 
maintaining our traditional rights to act 
independently or under the wording of 
the tripartite agreement. 

In regard to the independent action, I 
might suggest the possibility of sending 
a high-level representative, possibly Am- 
bassador Harriman, to Moscow to join in 
talks with Soviet officials and the British 
Foreign Secretary George Brown. France, 
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too, might be invited to join. Such action 
would be consistent with the major all- 
out diplomatic efforts called for under 
the present circumstances. 

In turning to the United Nations, I 
suggest the need for an immediate meet- 
ing of the Security Council on the Mid- 
dle East and I would recommend con- 
sideration of the five following pro- 
posals: 

First. The Security Council should 
consider whether to declare this situa- 
tion a “threat to peace,” and undertake 
action under chapter 7 of the United 
Nations Charter. Such action could in- 
clude an order for the return of the 
UNEF force to the area, and empower 
the Secretary General to obtain neces- 
sary personnel from member govern- 
ments. 

Second. The Security Council should 
immediately consider authorizing a 
United Nations naval force to patrol and 
safeguard the Strait of Tiran and pre- 
vent any blockade of Israel’s access to 
the Red Sea, Asia, and southern Africa. 
Creation of such a naval force is fully 
within the power and jurisdiction of the 
Security Council, or, under appropriate 
circumstances, the General Assembly. 

I would point out that article 16 of 
paragraph 4 of the “Convention on the 
Territorial Sea and Contiguous Zone” 
signed in Geneva on April 29, 1958, 
would seem to be applicable to the Strait 
of Tiran. That article reads as follows: 

There shall be no suspension of the in- 
nocent passage of foreign ships through 
straits which are used for international 
navigation between one part of the high seas 
and another part of the high seas, or the 
territorial sea of a foreign state. 


In connection with this recommenda- 
tion, I believe the Secretary General 
should be empowered to immediately 
create this United Nations naval force. 

If the United Arab Republic has any 
legal objection to Israel’s use of the 
straits, let it take that question to the 
World Court for adjudication or allow 
the United Nations to submit the ques- 
tion to the World Court for an advisory 
opinion. The United Nations in the 
meantime should stand ready to main- 
tain the status quo as it existed prior to 
the events of the past 5 days. 

I would also suggest that Israel exer- 
cise the utmost caution and patience 
and refrain from testing the blockage of 
its ships in the Strait of Tiran for a 
short time until the United Nations has 
an opportunity to act on this matter. 

Third. The Security Council should 
declare an immediate cessation of further 
preparation for warfare along the United 
Arab Republic-Israel border and a with- 
drawal by both sides for a distance of 
1 mile on each side of the border should 
be ordered so as to prevent any danger- 
ous incidents or harassment. 

Fourth. I further suggest that patrol 
of this border should be forthwith com- 
menced by the United Nations Truce Su- 
pervisory Organization which still re- 
mains in the area. This body should be 
strengthened, if necessary, with those 
segments of the UNEF force willing to 
participate in this border patrol. 

Fifth. I further recommend that the 
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United Nations, either in the Security 
Council or in the General Assembly, con- 
sider either an immediate mandate to 
the conciliation commission or the ap- 
pointment of a committee of neutral 
states to attempt the mediation of cur- 
rent disputes and that this body be em- 
powered to consider all aspects of the 
Middle East disturbances. 

I suggest all of these actions be taken 
within the framework of the United Na- 
tions. In so doing, I am mindful of the 
probability of a Soviet veto of many of 
these recommendations in the Security 
Council. In that event, I feel we should 
proceed immediately to the General As- 
sembly and rely on the common desire of 
most nations of the world for peace in 
the Middle East. 

The Soviet union can play a construc- 
tive or a disruptive role in lessening the 
danger of war in the Middle East. It is 
not yet too late for that country to join 
with us and the other nations of the 
world in an effort to avert the current 
collision course of events in the Middle 
East. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, only a 
few months ago a feeling of optimism and 
a sense of progress prevailed throughout 
most of American agriculture. Our farm- 
ers were headed for one of the best years 
in their history. Farm income was in- 
creasing by more than $2 billion—and 
this was on top of a gain of 81 ½ billion in 
1965. Farm prices, also, had been rising 
sharply. After many years it seemed that 
agriculture was finally beginning to 
break the vise known as the cost-price 
squeeze. 

Today—just a few months later—there 
is unrest in much of agricultural America. 
In recent weeks we have seen midwest- 
ern farmers withholding milk from the 
consumer market. We have had many re- 
ports of farmer unhappiness over falling 
prices. We have been getting letters of 
complaint from some of our constituents. 
We have been reading accounts of farmer 
dissatisfaction in the local papers. 

And, naturally, we have been hearing 
from some of our colleagues that the way 
out of the farm problem is to abolish the 
farm programs. 

The idea has spread to some of the 
new so-called farm writers who seem to 
spring up like mushrooms in the metro- 
politan press. Open the pages of a big 
city newspaper and likely as not you will 
find some city-bred, cave-dwelling col- 
umnist declaring: “It is time to end farm 
programs—time to get rid of acreage al- 
lotments and other agricultural con- 
trols.” 

This springtime antifarmer claptrap 
would be amusing—except that it is 
dangerous. They do not know what would 
happen if the programs were ended. So 
they are advising the American farmer 
to buy a pig in a poke. 

But farmers know what happened be- 
fore they had the programs. And they 
know what happened to feed grains in 
1958-60 when we tried to get along with- 
out a program. 

And finally, we know what is indicated 
by a very careful study concurred in by 
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economists from nine prominent land 
grant universities—namely, that without 
the farm programs net farm income by 
1970 would drop $5 billion—or almost 
one-third. That would put agriculture 
right back to the disaster levels of 10 
years ago. 

By 1970 we would see 70-cent corn, 
18- to 20-cent cotton, $2 soybeans, and 
$1 wheat. With grain prices falling, live- 
stock supplies would overburden the 
market. Prices for hogs and poultry 
would fall sharply. Beef and dairy prices 
would also decline, but not as much. 

At this point in my remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Record excerpts from the study by 
the seven agricultural colleges, which in- 
clude Iowa State University, University 
of Michigan, Kansas State University, 
Michigan State University, University of 
Wisconsin, Ohio State University, North 
Carolina State University, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Stanford University. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS From STUDY By AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGES 

Iowa State University, University of Michi- 
gan, Kansas State University, Michigan State 
University, University of Wisconsin, Ohio 
State University, North Carolina State Uni- 
versity, Harvard University, and Stanford 
University. 

After allowing for shifts in acreage be- 
tween crops, feed grain prices would fall to 
a level where corn prices would probably be 
around 70 cents. Cotton prices would fiuc- 
tuate, ranging between 18 and 20 cents per 
pound. 

Soybean prices would probably be reduced 
to around $1.90 to $2.00 per bushel. Wheat 
would fall to about $1.00 to $1.10 per bushel. 

Further—because of wuncertainty—acre- 
ages, prices and utilization of each com- 
modity group would fluctuate from year to 
year. If the production of one commodity in 
the first year was significantly expanded rel- 
ative to the others, sharply lower prices for 
that commodity would follow. 

With no annual adjustment programs and 
no commodity loans during the 1968-70 
period, it is estimated that total crop output 
would be at least 15 percent greater than in 
1966. Since there would not be any rebuild- 
ing of grain reserve stocks, livestock output, 
however, would average over 10 percent larger 
at the end of the period. A decline of over 
20 percent in the price level of all crops and 
nearly 10 percent for livestock would be ex- 
pected by 1970. Despite the greater output, 
total cash receipts from marketings by farm- 
ers would drop. The loss of government pay- 
ments also would be significant. 

Farm production expenses would continue 
to rise somewhat. The lower livestock and 
grain prices would reduce the costs of pur- 
chased feeds and feeder animals. But these 
lower costs would be more than offset by 
the added costs of machinery, fertilizer, lime 
and other nonfarm purchased inputs needed 
to produce the increased volume of crops and 
livestock. 

Net farm income might well fall by about 
$5 billion below the 1966 figure of $16.3 bil- 
lion. The net result of discontinuing annual 
adjustment programs would be a drop of 
about a third in net farm income from 1966— 
or back to about the level of income in 1957. 

In response to the lower feed grain prices 
that would accompany elimination of the 
feed grain and wheat programs, production 
of livestock would increase. The major pro- 
duction increase would center in hogs and 
poultry. Increases in total numbers of cattle 
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are limited by the size of the breeding herds 
and the length of time required to increase 
numbers. Hogs and poultry, on the other 
hand, can be stepped up in production much 
more rapidly. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, farm- 
ers would lose all the gains of the past 
6 years—and more. 

Those who want to “get the Govern- 
ment out of agriculture” by abolishing 
farms programs would simply end up 
driving American farmers to the wall. 

But what about the unrest in the 
farms of America? Do my remarks mean 
that this is all a tempest in a teapot? 
Not at all. Farmers have good cause for 
concern. 

Despite the progress of the past 6 
years, they are still inadequately re- 
warded for their labor. The per capita 
income of farm people—and I mean total 
income, including all earnings from part- 
time work in industry and service occu- 
pations—is only two-thirds as much as 
the income of nonfarm people. The fig- 
ures are $1,731 for farm people, as 
against $2,618 for all nonfarmers. It is 
true that this is a much better record 
than in 1960—in that year farm people 
had only 55 percent as much income as 
nonfarmers. But it still is not good 
enough. 

Some branches of agriculture are 
worse off than others. Dairy producers 
especially are in trouble. USDA studies 
show that typical dairymen in the Mid- 
west and Northeast in 1965 earned only 
60 to 70 cents an hour. Last year incomes 
of many dairymen rose to $1 to $1.25. 
This is still less than half the average 
pay received by factory workers. Dairy- 
men have been expressing their resent- 
ment by getting out of the milk busi- 
ness. For several years now the num- 
ber of dairy farms have been dropping 
by more than 100,000 a year. 

But the biggest cause of farmer un- 
happiness is obviously the drop in farm 
prices of between 9 and 10 percent since 
last August. This is a very sharp drop. 
The fact that it followed on the heels 
of a sharp—but long overdue—trise does 
not make it any easier to live with. This 
is especially true since the cost of things 
farmers buy has gone up 2 percent since 
August. 

The cost-price squeeze is tightening 
again. It appears to the farmer that the 
farm economy has lost its forward thrust 
and is now receding from its recent levels 
of progress. 

Farmers do not want to see the gains of 
the past 6 years slip away. They do not 
want to retrogress. They do not wish to 
go back—even a little way—toward the 
farm depression of the 1950’s. 

There are still other reasons for to- 
day’s farm unrest. The pace of change 
in today’s world is unbelievably rapid. 

Yesterday we had vast food surpluses. 
Today we are struggling to maintain rea- 
sonable reserves. 

Yesterday we had mandatory com- 
modity programs. In effect, Government 
programs set the price of key commodi- 
ties. The market price was fairly close to 
the loan level. Today the loan level is 
geared to make U.S. commodities com- 
petitive in world markets. Additional di- 
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rect payments are provided to insure 
more adequate farm income. But the 
market makes the price, and the loan 
rate on most commodities is well below 
the market price. 

Farmers have depended so long on rel- 
atively high fixed loan levels that some 
of them get uneasy when the market 
jumps around. And it is jumpy, espe- 
cially the wheat market. 

Some farmers, and others in agricul- 
ture, feel that the loan level of $1.25 for 
wheat is too low. But the fact is that the 
loan level no longer sets the price for 
wheat. The last report by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shows that prices 
received by farmers averaged $1.55 per 
bushel on April 15 of this year as com- 
pared to $1.39 per bushel on April 15 of 
last year. It is my understanding that 
the market price of wheat this marketing 
year will average about $1.65 per bushel. 
And yet, the loan level for both the 1965 
and 1966 crops of wheat was set at $1.25. 

Furthermore, in most instances the di- 
rect payments are ignored. For the 1966 
crop, these payments are lifting the av- 
erage farm price of wheat to $2.14 a 
bushel, blend price. Some of our farmers 
point north of the border to what they 
think are better conditions for wheat pro- 
ducers in Canada. Yet the Canadian’s 
average farm price for 1966 crop wheat 
is estimated at $1.65 according to the 
Department. 

For 1967-68 the Department of Agri- 
culture expects U.S. wheat producers to 
reap a record income from the 1967 
crop as a result of increased production, 
market prices, and marketing certifi- 
cates. 

Finally, some of the farmer unrest is 
deliberately inspired—created by misrep- 
resentation—or as F. D. R. used to say, 
made up out of whole cloth.” 

Actions taken by our committee and 
by Congress to reduce the massive grain 
surpluses have been misrepresented as 
deliberate moves to depress farm prices. 
Actions taken within the flexibility of 
existing law to increase acreage and thus 
insure adequate wheat and feed grain 
supplies are misrepresented as efforts to 
build up price-depressing surpluses. 

To paraphrase Lincoln, “You can 
please all of the people some of the time 
and some of the people all of the time, 
but you can’t please all of the people all 
of the time.” In fact, so far as some of 
our antifarmer colleagues are concerned, 
you cannot please them at any time. 

They want to offer the unsuspecting 
American farmer a pig in a poke. How- 
ever, the vast majority of American 
farmers realize that programs aimed at 
protecting farm prices and income are 
necessary if agriculture is to survive. 

It will be a long, long time before 
farmers forget the depression of the 
1930’s, and the buildup in stocks that 
occured in the 1950’s. And it will be a 
long, long time before those of us who 
fought the farmer's battle in this Cham- 
ber forget the difficulties experienced in 
enacting the present commonsense, real- 
istic, and effective farm programs. 

Let us think back a moment to the 
situation of 6 years ago. 

Secretary Freeman has told me on a 
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number of occasions that the initial deep 
worry he had when he became Secretary 
of Agriculture was that up to half a 
billion bushels of grain might rot on the 
ground because there was no space to 
store it. This was no idle fear. If pro- 
duction back in 1961 had merely con- 
tinued at prevailing rates there was no 
question but that the grain surplus 
would soon overflow all available stor- 
age capacity. 

The most serious immediate problem 
in 1961 was the huge feed grain surplus. 
Corn supplies were up to 2 billion bush- 
els, Grain sorghum stocks were enough 
to carry us for a full year and a half. 

We were nearing the danger point at 
which these massive supplies would 
break the restraining dam and flood the 
market. Every sign was ominous: Feed 
grain prices had been slipping lower 
each succeeding year. We were entering 
a new crop year with all available stor- 
age space already in use. Storage costs 
were becoming a national scandal. New 
bin sites and new grain elevators dotted 
the landscape everywhere. 

Unless legislation could swiftly pro- 
vide an effective new program, stocks 
would mount another 300 to 400 million 
bushels that year. The consequences for 
grain producers, livestock farmers, the 
grain industry, and rural America in 
general would have been disastrous. 

An emergency feed grain bill was 
passed by Congress early in 1961. It was 
the first major piece of legislation en- 
acted that year. It set up a voluntary 
program which provided acreage reduc- 
tion and price supports for corn and 
grain sorghum and authorized payments 
to farmers for diverting feed grain acre- 
age to soil-conserving uses. This pro- 
gram now stands as one of the most pop- 
ular and effective ever available to farm- 
ers. With some slight modifications it is 
still in effect today and will be through 
1969. 

Wheat was another crucial problem in 
1961. Wheat farmers had a program that 
called for acreage allotments and price 
supports. But bigger wheat surpluses, 
further expansion of storage, and even- 
tual price disaster were built-in effects of 
that program. At that time we had 
enough wheat on hand to fill our do- 
mestic needs for more than 2 years. Al- 
ready surplus wheat filled all available 
storage space—and we could expect 100 
to 200 million additional bushels to be 
seeking storage space each year. As with 
feed grains, gere was a threat to wheat 
producers, the wheat industry, and the 
entire rural community. 

Congress enacted a new emergency 
program for wheat to take effect on the 
1962 crop. A year later it was extended 
to cover the 1963 crop. In addition to the 
emergency program, Congress approved 
a long-range program which, if accepted 
by two-thirds of the producers voting in 
a referendum, would become applicable 
to the 1964 crop. However, in the na- 
tional referendum held in May 1963, 
wheatgrowers failed to approve the 
long-range program. Producers faced 
the loss of about one-fourth of their 
total wheat income, or a drop of about 
$600 million. 
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We enacted a new voluntary wheat 
program in the spring of 1964 to avert 
this disaster. We also passed a cotton 
bill. I might add that I personally op- 
posed the cotton provisions of that law, 
and Iam proud that I did. 

Then came 1965—the critical year. 
All the commodity programs were ex- 
piring that year. We had to get solid 
programs for the future—programs that 
would have some continuity. 

We began debate on the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965—a 4-year bill— 
the first of its kind in U.S. history. It 
provided a wheat certificate plan with 
100 percent of parity for domestic wheat, 
plus a cotton program and a feed grain 
program. It also contained provisions 
relating to rice, dairy, and cropland ad- 
justments. 

It was a tough fight. One farm orga- 
nization and a goodly number of Mem- 
bers of Congress opposed various provi- 
sions of the bill. The millers and bakers 
fought the wheat program. They called 
it a “bread tax.” They ran around Cap- 
itol Hill, distributing miniature loaves 
of bread with large bread tax labels on 
them. 

It was not only a tough fight, but also 
a long one. But it was won. We gave 
agriculture a 4-year farm program. 

It is a flexible program which enables 
farmers to move production of several 
major crops up or down, according to 
need. It recognizes that U.S. farmers 
possess a gigantic potential to overpro- 
duce, and that if we turned it loose the 
family farm would be threatened and 
would perhaps perish. 

It enables farmers to sell competitively. 

It sets loan rates at moderate levels 
so we will not price ourselves out of 
world markets. 

It uses production payments to main- 
tain farm income. 

It ties production into acreage diver- 
sion when necessary for supply manage- 
ment. 

It encompasses Government buying 
programs that will step up sharply when 
a bumper crop produces an oversupply. 

It calls for a minimum of Government 
participation. 

It gives farmers more discretion in 
making their own farm plans than they 
have had at any time since the early 
1930's. 

American farmers, backed up by the 
constantly developing agricultural legis- 
lation enacted between 1961 and 1965, 
have had 6 years of amazing progress. 
The contrast between these 6 years and 
the 8 years that preceded them—the 
period 1953 to early 1961—could hardly 
be more devastating to those who say it 
is in the best interests of farmers to 
substitute a do-nothing approach for our 
present programs. 

The facts are overwhelming. Only the 
deliberately blind can fail to be con- 
vinced. 

Take income. In the 8-year period 
ending with 1960, farm net income 
dropped $2.4 billion—a loss of 17 per- 
cent. In the 6 years since 1960, farm net 
income has risen by $4.6 billion—a gain 
of 40 percent. 

Gross farm income from 1952 to 1960 
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rose only 3 percent. Since 1960, it has 
risen 31 percent. 

Net income per farm between 1952 and 
1960 rose about 9 percent. Since 1960, net 
income per farm is up 70 percent. 

In 1952 farm people per capita had 59 
percent as much income as nonfarm peo- 
ple. By 1960, this had fallen to 55 percent. 
Last year, the percentage was up to 66 
percent. As I said earlier, it is not 
enough, but we are moving in the right 
direction. 

Take surpluses. During the 8 years be- 
fore we could enact commonsense com- 
modity programs, farm surpluses 
mounted to unheard of heights. 

Today the surpluses of wheat, corn, 
vegetable oil, rice, and milk are gone. 
We have reduced the tobacco surplus. 

We also expect the cotton carryover 
this summer to be down to about 12 mil- 
lion bales—nearly 5 million below last 
year. 

The disappearance of the surpluses is 
clearly evidenced in the declining Gov- 
ernment investment in farm commodi- 
ties. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
investment in farm commodities is now 
down to about $4 billion, compared with 
about $8 billion in the peak years of 1956 
and 1959. 

Storage and handling costs are steadily 
decreasing. We estimate that in the com- 
ing fiscal year storage and handling costs 
will be at least $360 million less than 
in fiscal year 1961. The cumulative 
savings on feed grains and wheat alone 
through the coming fiscal year are ex- 
pected to exceed $1.1 billion. 

Take exports. Farm exports today are 
in the healthiest condition ever. Six years 
ago U.S. agricultural exports had climbed 
to the then all-time high of about $4.8 
billion. Last year our exports totaled $6.9 
billion—up 44 percent—and we expect 
them to rise above $7 billion in 1967. 

Commercial exports—dollar sales 
have had a particularly rapid growth. 
Dollar exports rose from $3.3 billion in 
1960 to $5.3 billion in 1966—a gain of 
nearly 60 percent. We are headed for a 
new dollar record of $5.4 billion this 
year—more than our total shipments 
amounted to in any year prior to 1963. 

A decade ago, domestic farm policy was 
largely out of tune with exports, and our 
exports showed it. One of the important 
changes since 1960 has been to design and 
administer wheat, feed grain, and cotton 
programs to encourage a maximum flow 
into world trade. 

During the past fiscal year we exported 
the produce of 1 acre out of every 4 
harvested—over 60 percent of our wheat, 
the equivalent of 47 percent of our cash 
receipts from the feed grains, 42 percent 
of our soybean and bean-equivalent-of- 
oil, 20 percent of our cotton. We now have 
some 37 percent of the world wheat 
trade—almost half the world feed grain 
trade—and over 90 percent of the world 
soybean trade. 

The programs enacted during the past 
6 years enable us to make better use of 
abundance. At least 45 million Ameri- 
cans—12 million more than in 1960—are 
now being helped to better diets, better 
nutrition, better health, through various 
food distribution programs. 
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In 1961, the food stamp program was 
launched on a pilot basis in eight areas. 
It is now operating in about 680 com- 
munities and serving 1.5 million persons. 

School lunches are being served to 19 
million children this year—compared 
with about 13 million in 1960. The dollar 
amount of food made available to the 
schools increased $22 million over last 
year—from $117 million to $139 million. 
By July 1, due to the Child Nutrition 
Act, about 100,000 undernourished chil- 
dren will be getting good breakfasts. 

We are using American food to save 
lives in India and to relieve hunger in 
many other countries. Our food aid is a 
vital force in carrying out our policy of 
helping underdeveloped nations to help 
themselves by developing their own econ- 
omies. Last fiscal year, our food-for- 
peace expenditures totaled $1.85 billion. 
This was a great expression of the com- 
passionate good will of the people of 
America. 

Finally, since 1961 we have embarked 
on a concerted effort to make rural 
America a better place to live. The re- 
vitalization of rural America now going 
on finds more rural people enjoying pure 
water, better housing, better community 
facilities, improved schools, medical serv- 
ices, and an increasing number and va- 
riety of off-farm jobs. 

Our progress in serving rural America 
is clear cut. For example, in 1961 the 
Farmers Home Administration helped fi- 
nance 33 rural water systems. Since then, 
FHA has doubled the number of systems 
financed each year, until last year alone 
the agency helped about 1,000 communi- 
ties instal water or disposal systems. 

American agriculture has reached a 
new plateau. I do not mean by this that 
our agricultural problems are now solved. 
But I do believe that farmers have finally 
arrived at a takeoff point from which 
they can begin to share more adequately 
in the continued economic growth of the 
whole Nation. 

True, there are—and there will con- 
tinue to be—prob!ems of balancing pro- 
duction with demand. 

There are now—and there will con- 
tinue to be—inequities which must be 
corrected. 

There are now—and there will con- 
tinue to be—causes of unrest and dis- 
satisfaction with some of our farm pro- 
grams. 

The programs are not perfect—far 
from it. They are only the best that the 
combined wisdom of farmers and their 
organizations, Congress, and the execu- 
tive branch have ever been able to 
develop. 

We must not lose sight of the prog- 
ress we have made—and of the promise 
that progress holds out for the future. 

Wheat income is not yet good enough, 
but last year it was the highest in 15 
years—and in 1967-68 it will set a new 
record. 

Cotton income is not satisfactory, but 
the new program is worth $200 million 
more to farmers this year than the old 
one would be worth, and it is bringing 
the surplus down fast. 

Corn and other feed grain growers are 
getting too little from their crops, but 
in 1966 feed grain income was more than 
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$2.8 billion higher than in 1960—an in- 
crease of over 50 percent. 

The livestock, poultry, and dairy in- 
dustries are now suffering, but I see 
better days ahead. 

Farm net income last year was $16.3 
billion, and it should hold close to that 
level this year. But it is not enough. We 
can, and we will, raise it. 

However, we need time. Do not become 
discouraged. The price situation now 
facing us is temporary. It will get better. 

In this vein, I ask, what is the alterna- 
tive to the existing program? Is it high 
market prices set by high supports which 
will require stringent controls, export 
payments and, in some cases, loss of 
markets? Do we really want this? I think 
not. We have had experience with this 
in the past, and, personally, I would cer- 
tainly hesitate to go back to the old 
programs. 

I have confidence that we can work out 
of our present difficulties and that we 
will reach a new economic high in agri- 
culture. As I say, this will happen, but it 
will take confidence, time, and, above all, 
patience. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, fol- 
lowing my remarks, certain tables sub- 
stantiating the figures that I have placed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the tables will be printed in 
the Recorp, as requested. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ELLENDER. The first table shows 
average prices received by farmers for 
selected commodities. 

The second table shows the average 
prices received as a percentage of parity 
prices for all commodities and selected 
commodities. It will be noted in this 
table that the price of wheat as a per- 
cent of parity, let us say, is low, but the 
parity figures do not take payments made 
to farmers into consideration. Those 
figures are not available on a monthly 
basis. The same holds true as to certain 
other commodities. 

Table No. 3 shows the number of live- 
stock on farms and ranches, January 1. 
It shows quite an increase from 1960 
through 1967. The same holds true with 
respect to sheep and hogs. The hog pop- 
ulation has increased since 1966; prices 
for hogs were good. The hog population 
was about 47 million but increased to 
about 51 million in 1967. Of course, that 
nee the effect of depressing the price of 

ogs. 

The fourth table shows the monthly 
average price of choice steers at Chicago 
and total steers slaughtered under Fed- 
eral inspection. 

The fifth table indicates commercial 
meat production, total meat imports, and 
imports as a percentage of production. 

The sixth table shows meat imports. 

The seventh table shows milk produc- 
tion, imports, imports as a percent of 
production, number of milk cows and 
heifers on farms, and number of dairy 
farms. 

As I recall, Mr. President, there is 
much unrest among milk producers; and 
I wish to say for the Recor that of all 
commodities supported, milk is the only 
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one in which the committee or Congress 
made no changes. The price support for 
milk remains at 75 to 90 percent of parity, 
with uncontrolled production. 

Mr. President, in addition to this sup- 
port price I have just mentioned we have 
special programs for the dairy farmer. 
We have price support operations costing 
$146,791,347 and a special milk program 
for 1966 amounting to $90,544,000, or a 
total of $237,335,347. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table in connection with this 
matter be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, a bill 
has been introduced to further control 
meat imports. I would hope that hear- 
ings would be held soon. As Senators 
know, a few years ago Congress enacted 
quotas on meat. Many people think these 
quotas cover all red meats produced. I 
wish to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate that not all imports of the red meats 
are subject to the quota. 

Mr. President, the present real prob- 
lem in the dairy industry relates to the 
tremendous increase in imports. Just last 
Friday the Agriculture Subcommittee, 
chaired by Senator HoLLanp, completed 
hearings on S. 612 which would limit 
imports. In addition, the President of the 
United States asked the Tariff Commis- 
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sion to look into this matter. Tariff Com- 
mission hearings began on May 15. No 
doubt, the end result will be a curtail- 
ment of price destructive imports. 
The only meats which are subject to 
quotas are imports of fresh, chilled, or 
frozen cattle meat and meats of goats 
and sheep, other than lamb. Red meats 
not subject tc quotas are pork, lamb, and 
all canned and cured meats. That is quite 
a variety not covered by the quota law 
and it is my hope that Congress will look 
further into this matter and probably do 
a better job in the future than they have 
done in the past. As a matter of fact the 
imports of meat subject to quota amount 
to only about one-half the total quantity 
of imports as can be seen from table 6. 


Average prices received by farmers for selected commodities 


Year and month Wheat Corn Upland Rice Soybeans | All milk, | Commer- Hogs Beet Steers and] Calves 
cotton wholesale |cial broilers cattle heifers 
Cents per | Per hun- Perhun- | Cents per | Per hun- Per hun- Per hun- | Per hun- 
300 Per bushel Per bushel pound dred weight | Per bushel | dred weight pound dred weight | dred weight | dred weight | dred weight 

1960: 

unn 81.78 $0. 98 29.92 84. 70 82.01 $4. 37 17.1 $12.10 $20. 50 $23. 10 $24. 40 

March. — 1. 82 1.00 28. 42 4.83 1,99 4.19 18.0 15, 00 21,80 24,10 25. 40 

May 1. 82 1. 07 29. 26 4. 70 2. 00 3. 82 17.5 15, 40 21.70 24, 00 24. 70 

Iuly ys 1, 67 1.09 31.39 4.71 1.97 3. 96 17. 7 16. 60 20. 30 22, 70 22, 90 

September 1.72 1, 06 32. 26 4. 30 1.97 4.42 15.8 15. 70 19. 40 21. 50 2¹. 20 

e . ͤ ˙— | 1.76 «87 30. 08 4.97 1.96 4.65 15.7 16. 60 19. 20 22. 10 21. 70 
1965; 

1. 38 1.15 29. 02 5. 13 2. 73 4.62 14.8 23. 20 18.00 22. 60 22. 40 

1.36 1. 18 28. 60 5. 18 2. 85 4.17 15.6 16. 30 18. 60 20. 60 20. 50 

1,33 1.23 29. 88 4.97 2.72 3. 90 15.4 19. 70 20. 60 22. 90 21.90 

y 1.31 1.22 30. 01 4. 93 2. 69 4.03 15.5 28, 20 21. 20 23. 70 22. 60 

September 1. 33 1.18 29. 48 4.69 2.35 4.43 14.5 22. 10 20. 70 23. 00 22. 40 

„„ . 1. 38 98 29. 02 4,93 2. 36 4. 64 14.6 23. 50 19. 80 22. 40 22. 40 

j 1.41 1.14 26. 59 5.19 2. 67 4.53 16.4 27. 30 21,10 23. 80 24.70 

1,41 1.12 27.93 5.12 2.71 4.54 17.4 24.00 24.00 26. 20 27. 60 

1.44 1. 19 28. 49 5.08 2.90 4.33 16.7 22. 30 23.00 24.70 26. 80 

1.74 1.27 29. 87 5. 15 3.37 4. 66 16.1 23.00 21. 80 23. 60 25. 30 

1.71 1. 35 21.17 4.69 2.97 5.24 14.8 22. 10 22. 50 24. 40 26. 50 

1.60 1.26 | 21. 89 5.00 2. 80 5. 30 13.6 19.20 20. 90 23. 00 25. 20 

1967: | 

1.57 1. 28 19. 81 5.14 2.77 5.15 13.9 18. 90 | 21,70 23. 90 26. 10 

1.40 1.26 20. 70 5.13 2.71 5.06 15.4 18. 80 21. 60 23. 30 26. 60 

1.59 1,28 20. 50 5.10 2.74 4. 96 14.3 17.90 21, 50 23. 00 20. 20 

1.55 1.26 20, 40 5. 18 2.71 4.84 13.8 17. 00 21, 60 23, 20 26. 10 

Source: Agricultural Prices, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Average prices received as a percentage of parity prices for all commodities and selected commodities 
Upland All All Beef 
Year and month Corn cotton Rice Soybeans milk chickens Hogs cattle Calves 
wholesale (live) 


S888 
SS ASS 


any 


55 74 67 79 91 
54 76 69 80 95 
52 78 71 75 89 
51 77 71 75 88 
52 75 71 71 77 
54 62 69 77 


76 63 71 69 
76 68 77 73 70 
77 66 92 80 74 
76 67 107 82 7 
75 64 103 8¹ 77 
74 62 108 7 76 


1 Adjusted to include Government payments to farmers. 


gge 


2 
> 


56 

55 

56 

67 

66 

61 
80 85 
79 83 
80 84 
78 83 


76 

81 

84 

86 

86 

85 59 

84 63 79 77 80 
85 69 78 77 82 
8⁵ 65 75 76 81 
87 63 71 78 80 


Source: Agricultural Prices, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Number of livestock on farms and ranches, 
Jan. 1, United States 


[1,000 head) 


Cattle 
and 
calves 


A! 
and. 


only 


SSS 


38888882 


1 Preliminary. 
Source: Livestock and Meat Situation, March 1967. 


Monthly average price of Choice steers at 
Chicago and total steers slaughtered under 
Federal inspection 


Choice Total U.S. 


steer Fed- 
Month eral inspec- 
tion 

slaughter 

1,000 head 

$26. 87 1,1 
27.79 1,010 
29. 22 1,129 
27. 98 1,083 
26.75 1,190 
25, 49 1,270 
25, 41 1, 154 
25. 85 1,247 
26.11 1.203 
25. 50 1,135 
24. 94 1,126 
24. 50 1,149 
25. 25 1,229 
24. 92 1,131 
. RROA 


Source: Livestock and Meat Situation, March 1967. 


Commercial meat production, total meat im- 
ports, and imports as a percentage of pro- 
duction 


Imports as a 
Year Production Imports | percentage of 
production 
Millions of Millions of 
pounds pounds 
A 27,016 1, 048.1 3.9 
„438 1. 325. 1 4.8 
27, 891 1. 708. 8 6.4 
20, 516 2, 047.2 6.9 
31, 687 1, 431.6 4.6 
, 636 1, 347,3 44 
32,124 1, 720.9 5.4 
Meat imports 
Un millions of pounds] 


Total meat | Meat subject 
imports to U.S. import 


restrictions 
1, 048. 1 451.0 
1,325, 1 614.0 
1,798.8 925. 
2, 047, 2 1,049.1 
1,431.6 739.9 
1,347.3 614, 2 
1. 720. 9 823.4 
SSS ES an Pare mene 2 900. 0 


i Import quota law enacted Aug. 22, 1964. 
2? Estimated. 757 


Source: Livestock and Meat Situation, May 1066 and 
March 1967, 
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Milk production, imports, imports as a percent of production, number of milk cows and 
heifers on farms, and number of dairy farms 


Milk 


production | equivalent) 


Imports Imports as Cows and Farms 
(milk a percent of heifers selling milk 
production and cream 
Million 
pounds Percent 
604 0.5 
760 6 
795 6 
915 7 PMS — 
830 * 
918 Si fal au ANO eens =o 
2,775 „ SIRO BS a 
3.813 3.2 2500 


11959. 
2 Estimated by U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Source: ERS, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


EXHBIT 2 
I 
Dairy products 


Program costs, fiscal 1966: 
Price support operations 
Special milk program 


$146, 791, 347 
90, 544, 000 


237, 335, 347 


Number of % pints milk 
special milk pro- 
3, 058, 500, 000 
Number of ½ pints milk 
gr 8, 093, 100, 000 
Armed Forces mil 0 
Price support level: 
Manufacturing milk 
(per hundredweight) 


84 
Butterfat (cents per pound) 0. 616 


SPRUCE KNOB-SENECA ROCKS NA- 
TIONAL RECREATION AREA OF 
WEST VIRGINIA IS A NATURAL 
SHRINE OF UNTOUCHED BEAUTY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in an article which I prepared 
for Outdoor West Virginia, and which 
was published in this month’s issue, I 
called the new Spruce Knob-Seneca 
Rocks National Recreation Area of West 
Virginia a Natural Shrine of Untouched 
Beauty.” 

Many of my Senate colleagues will 
doubtless remember hearing me discuss 
the unmatched attributes of the Spruce 
Knob-Seneca Rocks area of West Vir- 
ginia; for in the past I have come to 
the Senate for support as the principal 
author of legislation to develop this area 
into a national recreational area—one 
where all the people of the United States 
are having preserved for them the un- 
touched natural beauty of this Monon- 
gahela Forest region. 

I am proud that my efforts have con- 
tributed to the establishment of this re- 
serve of natural beauty. I invite the 
Members of the Senate to visit it. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
magazine article, as previously identi- 
fied, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATURAL SHRINE OF UNTOUCHED BEAUTY 


(By U.S. Senator ROBERT C. BYRD 
of West Virginia) 


It is to West Virginia's supreme credit that 
we can claim an “explosion shelter” which 


abounds in nature’s finest sounds, colors, 
fragrances, and animal creatures. I refer to 
the new Spruce Knob-Seneca Rocks National 
Recreation Area in Grant and Pendleton 
Counties of West Virginia. 


THE NEW SPRUCE KNOB-SENECA ROCKS NA- 
TIONAL RECREATION AREA ABOUNDS WITH 
NATURE'S FINEST 


As it appears now, this reserve of untouched 
beauty within the Monongahela National 
Forest looms to become one of the, if not the 
principal vacationland for the ever-increas- 
ing urban areas on the East Coast. The U.S, 
Forest Service has pegged this 100,000-acre 
natural shrine as a haven for some 1 million 
visitors by 1970. 

By the year 2000, the Forest Service expects 
that some 3 to 5 million visitors will call at 
Spruce Knob-Seneca Rocks, They are ex- 
pected from not only the East Coast, but also 
all other parts of the country and the world. 

May I suggest that this is a “tourist explo- 
sion” for which West Virginia must now be 
planning to accommodate during most of the 
months of the year. It will not be without 
just reward, for tourists are known to pay for 
their recreation in the average amounts of 
about $7 daily per person. The Forest Service 
estimates that the income from this new 
recreation area could skyrocket to a figure be- 
tween $6.5 million and $10 million a year by 
1970. 

If estimates of visitors by the year 2000 
hold true, the resulting income to West Vir- 
ginia could be in excess of $32 million an- 
nually. 

I have long recognized the beauty of this 
rolling hillside country, and, in an effort to 
preserve it in this natural state for human 
enjoyment, I was pleased to press for the 
legislation which created the Spruce Knob- 
Seneca Rocks National Recreation Area. 
Needless to say, I had the support of the 
American Forestry Association, the American 
Automobile Association, and many other 
travel advisory organizations. There are also 
many conservation groups which have indi- 
cated a willingness to work with Congress 
and the Forest Service to preserve the nat- 
ural setting for tourist enjoyment. 

Now, how will West Virginia prepare for the 
onrush of tourists? 

Visitors arriving by car reach the recrea- 
tion area over U.S. Highways 33, 50, 219, and 
250. The Forest Service has plans for an 
annual expansion of parking areas, camp 
grounds, and picnic areas at several loca- 
tions. The Service will also encourage small 
businessmen to construct—within the over- 
all planning context of the park—motels, 
lodges, and hotels, There will have to be ad- 
ditional restaurants, service stations, and 
souvenir shops along the way also. 

What will the visitors do? Let me cata- 
logue a few of the activities which should 
be high on their list: 
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—Spruce Knob, the highest point in the 
state, reaching a height of 4,860 feet. From 
this peak, visitors will have a panoramic view 
of numerous smaller hills and ridges in the 
Appalachian Mountains, all covered with 
stately trees and colorful wildflowers. 

—Spruce Knob Tower, to be constructed 
by the Forest Service of native rock near the 
peak of Spruce Knob. It will stand about 25 
feet high and house a visitors’ center, over- 
looking the scenic valleys below. 

—Seneca Rocks—those cathedral-like 
spires which rise 1,000 feet above a branch 
of the Potomac River. They have been called 
one of the most spectacular and interesting 
natural wonders east of the Mississippi 
River. 

—Smoke Hole Cave, a multi-room under- 
ground castle built by Indians centuries ago. 

—Seneca Caverns, that nationally re- 
nowned series of subterranean rooms, lo- 
cated near the highest peak in the state 
and adorned with various formations of 
stalactites and stalagmites, fashioned by 
drops of water trickling through the 
earth’s surface for thousands of years. One 
can see such attractions here as the “Statue 
of Liberty,” “Niagara Falls,” and the “Metro- 
politan Opera House.” 

Fishing will be as simple as stepping out 
of a tent. There are “Big Spring,” and major 
tributaries of the Potomac River—the South 
Branch and the North and South Forks of 
the South Branch, of clear, cold, spring-fed 
brooks and rivulets flowing from forested 
watersheds, creating scenic attractions as 
they cascade out of the high mountains into 
the valleys below. 

When it comes to sight-seeing, at Spruce 
Knob-Seneca Rocks, I am reminded of that 
memorable line from Shakespeare's Richard 
II when he speaks of This blessed plot 
Another writer—many years following 
Shakespeare—spoke of it in this manner: 

“The Smoke Hole Country lies in almost 
untouched beauty, a haven of escape, a 
Shangri-La of all things—trees, flowers, 
animal life, scenic vistas, and climate. It 
provides a retreat from the disturbing noises 
of expanding American industrialism.” 

Only a short distance beyond, there is 
“Hermit Island” on Spruce Knob where one 
botanist found 283 species of flora, indicat- 
ing the abundance and variety of plants to 
be found there. 

I could go on and on about the wonders 
of nature to be enjoyed in the park. How- 
ever, I believe the essence of the scene was 
stated most perfectly by a visitor some years 
ago. He wrote a one-line farewell. It reads: 

“Paradise Discovered, October 23, 1725.” 

Let us hope others will find it this way too. 


THE PRESIDENT, VIETNAM, AND 
APPEALS FOR IRRESPONSIBLE 
ACTIONS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in recent weeks there have been 
unsettling indications of a growing sen- 
timent among our people to dangerously 
expand the war in Vietnam. These signs 
are reflected in recent Gallup and Harris 
polls showing that increasing numbers 
of Americans now want to escalate this 
war in pursuit of a total military victory. 

This hawkish mood is probably in- 
evitable because of the difficult and frus- 
trating nature of the war itself. But while 
it is understandable that we should want 
to “get it over with,” the fact remains 
that this is a limited war of limited 
means for limited objectives. 

It is clear that our forces cannot 
blithely ignore the territorial boundary 
lines of other nations in fighting this 
war. It is equally clear that we cannot 
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choose any weapon, bomb any target, in- 
vade any territory without the most care- 
ful and precise considerations about the 
dangers involved in such actions. 

I urge those who are calling for un- 
limited escalation in this war to remem- 
ber the most basic fact involved in this 
conflict: The United States is not in 
Vietnam to invade the north, but to se- 
cure the freedom and independence of 
the south. 

President Johnson has made it abun- 
dantly clear that our one purpose in 
Vietnam is to win peace—not military 
victory. 

This is a limited war—limited by the 
reality that we wage war not to conquer 
an enemy, but to find a peaceful and 
honorable solution to the struggle. 

It is a war waged in pursuit of peace— 
not for the surrender of Hanoi, but for 
their eventual realization that Commu- 
nist victory in the south is impossible 
and that negotiations are the only ra- 
tional ends, 

In such a war we do not seek to win 
new territory or to reclaim territory, but 
to insure the security of existing bound- 
aries and the lawful rights of a free and 
independent people. 

To do otherwise would be to invite un- 
controlled escalation that would spread 
the flames, rather than containing or 
smothering them. 

Let me emphasize my conviction that 
the United States is conducting a re- 
sponsible and effective military operation 
in Vietnam that is achieving our objec- 
tives of maintaining ground security 
and eliminating terrorist domination of 
the rural areas. 

American forces have insured that 
there will be no Communist victory in 
South Vietnam. 

American forces have secured large 
land areas that were once the exclusive 
domain of the Vietcong. 

American forces, working with our 
Vietnamese allies, have insured security 
for large numbers of dispossessed peas- 
ants and rural farmers and their fami- 
lies—people who have known little but 
Vietcong terror for the past decade. 

American forces are conducting an ef- 
fective—but carefully controlled—air 
war against the north, bombing military 
and strategic targets with exceptional 
precision to insure against needless civil- 
ian casualties. 

The American presence in South Viet- 
nam has helped to insure other progress 
for that beleaguered country. A new Viet- 
namese constitution has been completed 
and local elections have been held. In- 
flation has been checked and the rice 
shortage has been eased. Roads—the 
country’s lifeline—once closed, are now 
open and secured for the movement of 
goods and people. 

Yes, we have achieved some meaning- 
ful progress in Vietnam. But these efforts 
have been largely obscured by the fact 
that all of President Johnson's efforts to 
date, to bring about negotiations, have 
been rejected by Hanoi. And while not 
everyone agrees with our Vietnam policy, 
there can be no reasonable dispute— 
either here at home or in any world capi- 
tal—that the President continues to 
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press for a peaceful settlement with 
every diplomatic tool at his disposal. 

But this fact should not obscure 
another basic proposition; namely, that 
President Johnson will not heed extreme 
views. He will not unilaterally withdraw 
our forces, And he will not recklessly 
escalate the struggle. 

I say to those who are impatient about 
Vietnam—a heedless policy, borne of 
frustration and anger, that ignores the 
dangers of full-scale escalation, will suc- 
ceed only in spreading the conflict, not 
in ending it. 

I say further—our reasons for being in 
Vietnam have not changed: We are there 
to defend the fredom and security of 16 
million South Vietnamese citizens. We 
are there, on the basis of what we are 
told by our leaders, in the longrun in- 
terest of our national security. We are 
not there to invade the territory of other 
nations, 

We want peace. This is the cry not only 
of the people of the United States and 
of South Vietnam—but also of mankind. 

Our hope is that Hanoi will eventually 
heed this universal plea and begin the 
process that will lead to a peaceful set- 
tlement. But we in the United States 
must support our leaders who under- 
stand that peace will come to Vietnam 
only through our patience and un- 
flagging determination. 

We cannot afford to be misled by the 
vocal clamoring of the dissenters on 
either side of this issue. 

The doves accurately convey the dis- 
taste all Americans feel about the ne- 
cessity for war, but they do not repre- 
sent the overwhelming majority’s de- 
termination to keep our pledge to the 
people of South Vietnam until an hon- 
orable settlement can be achieved. 

The hawks accurately convey the hope 
we all share that this conflict will end 
quickly, but they do not represent the 
majority’s wise understanding that we 
seek not a total military victory in Viet- 
nam, but a negotiated settlement of dif- 
ferences. 

President Johnson understands per- 
haps better than anyone else what would 
happen if the full might and power of 
the United States were brought to bear 
in Vietnam. He has wisely chosen a 
course of moderation and controlled re- 
sponse to aggression. 

He knows that Vietnam is but another 
test of our Nation’s resolve to live up 
to its commitments in the world. Korea 
was such a test. So was Berlin and so 
was Cuba. Rest assured, there will be 
others. 

The President asks of us that we be 
thoughtful and responsible in meeting 
the challenges of our time. I believe the 
American people will join with him in 
this commitment. 

At stake is our greatness as a people 
and as a nation. Let us prove worthy 
of this test. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert into 
the Recorp several editorials dealing 
with the need for controlled response 
in Vietnam in the face of some irrespon- 
sible appeals for action. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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From the Christian Science Monitor, May 19, 
1967] 


KEEPING THE WAR LIMITED 


A moment has come when it is particularly 
urgent that the American people carefully 
and thoughtfully weigh their attitudes and 
expectations on the Vietnamese war. For not 
only does the international situation sur- 
rounding the war appear tenser and more 
tindery than ever before but there is also 
evidence that public opinion is hardening in 
the direction of a tougher stand on the war. 

Although great publicity has recently been 
given to the New York and San Francisco 
“peace” gatherings, to senatorial doubts on 
Washington’s present course, to antiwar 
statements within the intellectual com- 
munity, the strongest evidence indicates that 
there is rising popular support for more and 
sterner action against the Communist foe. 

According to the latest Gallup Poll, sup- 
port for President Johnson early in May was 
the highest it had been in five months. 
Whereas in early March 37 percent of those 
questioned liked his handling of the war but 
49 percent did not, two months later ap- 
proval had jumped to 43 percent, while dis- 
approval had slumped to 42 percent. 

The latest Louis Harris Poll is even 
sharper. It finds that today 45 percent of 
the public seeks “a total military victory” 
against only 31 percent in November. At the 
same time the poll found that those who 
wished to escalate the war in some way had 
risen to 59 percent as against only 43 per- 
cent a half-year ago. 

Both the Gallup and the Harris Polls 
would seem to indicate an important harden- 
ing of public opinion. There are still other 
indications in the same direction. One is 
the message which 16 Senate “doves” are 
reported planning to send North Vietnamese 
President Ho Chi Minh saying that they 
steadfastly stand against any one-sided 
American withdrawal and that MHanoi’s 
choice lies between peace talks and an ever- 
heavier war. Particularly noteworthy is the 
name of Oregon's Sen. Wayne Morse on this 
list. Since he had previously called the war 
“immoral,” the question clearly arises as to 
whether he now feels that American opinion 
has so moved in an opposite direction that 
the best he can hope for is to moderate, not 
change, the official administration position. 

These many developments have caused— 
and rightly so—many observers to ask with 
concern whether a “war psychosis” is now 
appearing. Heretofore there has been re- 
markably little evidence of this. And it 
would be tragic if it were to arise. As the 
White House has repeated over and over 
again, this is a limited war of limited means 
for limited objectives. It must be kept that 
way, despite the understandable frustrations 
this brings. 


[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
May 19, 1967] 


PLEA FOR REALISM 


As the war in Vietnam builds in inten- 
sity, the temptations toward impatience 
mount. And if impatience overwhelms, ex- 
tremes come easily to hand- bomb them 
off the face of the map,” or “pull our troops 
out and forget the whole thing.” 

The statement of 16 senators, which they 
entitled “A Plea for Realism,” therefore 
comes as a welcome stance on a part of the 
middle ground where many Americans 
stand. The 16 are usually identified as Viet- 
nam doves. They want Hanoi to understand, 
however, the “realities” of their position: 
they want the war to be settled by negotia- 
tion but “remain steadfastly opposed to any 
unilateral withdrawal of American troops 
from South Vietnam.” The negotiating table 
is the “last and only alternative to a pro- 
longed and intensified war.” 

The statement is also no doubt aimed at 
home-front constituents. But air needs to be 
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cleared both here and in Hanoi. That the 
declaration will move Ho Chi Minh to the 
conference table is doubtful, but it may dis- 
suade him of the view that any substantial 
group of senators wants peace at any price. 


From the Long Island, (N..) Newsday, May 
18, 1967] 


Tuus Far, No FARTHER 


Sixteen Senate doves of varying degree 
have served notice on Ho Chi Minh that 
dissent from President Johnson’s conduct of 
the war in no sense means that they favor 
a unilateral American withdrawal; in fact, 
that they will steadfastly oppose any pull- 
out unless there is an honorable peace. 

The signers represent an impressive list 
ranging from such constant critics of the 
President as Sen. J. William Fulbright, (D- 
Ark.) and Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) through 
part-time critics such as Sen. Robert F. 
Kennedy (D-N.Y.) and Claiborne Pell (D- 
R. I.) There are two Republicans, Sens. John 
Sherman Cooper of Kentucky and Mark 
O. Hatfield of Oregon. 

The joint statement makes the point that 
the only alternative to negotiations is es- 
calation. And that, of course, is correct. If 
this country, despite the utmost efforts, can- 
not persuade Hanoi to sit down at the peace 
table, or to engage in preliminary talks, then 
we must use military might to prove that 
North Vietnam cannot possibly win on the 
battlefield. 

The President's position is supported by 
the statement. Americans may criticize or 
object, and have every right to do so, but if 
their criticism or objections lead the enemy 
to mistaken conclusions, then his thinking 
must be set right. The senators’ statement 
hopefully will contribute to that effect. It 
is positive and it is unequivocal. 


FORESTRY RESEARCH IN THE AP- 
PALACHIANS PROVIDES MAJOR 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR DEVELOP- 
ING STABLE RURAL ECONOMY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am a strong believer in education 
and research as the means of solving 
many of our vexing 20th-century prob- 
lems. 

In the area of forestry research in 
the Appalachians, proof has already been 
furnished of the value to be derived 
from research aimed directly at solving 
regional problems that prevent complete 
utilization of the forestry resource po- 
tentials that are available. 

In an article which I authored on this 
subject, entitled “Forestry Research in 
the Appalachians Provides Major Oppor- 
tunities for Developing Stable Rural 
Economy,” published in the May issue of 
the Northern Logger and Timber Proc- 
esser, I pointed out that the full realiza- 
tion of the opportunities of the area rests 
heavily upon research in forestry and 
related fields. I have strongly supported 
programs of this type undertaken by the 
US. Forest Service, and it is greatly en- 
couraging to note that concrete results 
have already been attained. 

For example, timber management re- 
searchers at the Parsons, W. Va., Timber 
and Watershed Management Laboratory 
have contributed much to finding the 
most profitable ways to lay out, con- 
struct, and maintain logging roads. As 
a result, logging practices have improved 
markedly throughout many sections of 
West Virginia and nearby States. 

A number of other related programs 
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are underway which provide great hope 
of major developments through forestry 
research in the Appalachians, with sub- 
sequent benefit to the economy of the 
regions. 

My article provides information on 
some of these, and of the manner in 
which Federal, State, and private in- 
terests are working cooperatively in de- 
veloping this field of research. 

I ask unanimous consent that the mag- 
azine article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FORESTRY RESEARCH IN APPALACHIANS PROVIDES 
MAJOR OPPORTUNITIES FOR DEVELOPING 
STABLE RURAL ECONOMY 


(By Senator Rosert C. BYRD, West Virginia)! 


The forest resources of Appalachia and 
other eastern highlands contain major op- 
portunities to develop stable rural commu- 
nities—for today and for the future. Full 
realization of these opportunities rests heav- 
ily upon research in forestry and related 
fields. The Forest Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, has recognized the oppor- 
tunities and the contributions that research 
can make to them. 

At several locations in the Appalachian 
Mountains, such as West Virginia, Virginia, 
and Kentucky, the Forest Service conducts 
research aimed directly at solving regional 
problems that prevent complete utilization 
of the forestry resource potentials that are 
available. 

Take West Virginia for example. Here in 
the heartland of Appalachia, Forest Service 
scientists are hard at work unraveling the 
strands of such knotty problems as: 

1. How can low-grade timber be converted 
profitably into usable wood products? 

2. Does heavier timber cutting make more 
water available for use by residents of the 
area, and does it affect the quality of the 
water? 

3. How can engineering research improve 
mechanization of timber harvesting and thus 


1 As Secretary to the Democratic Confer- 
ence, Senator Byrd holds the third ranking 
position among Democrats in the United 
States Senate. Born in North Carolina and 
orphaned at the age of 10 months, Senator 
Byrd grew up with foster parents in a small 
coal mining community in West Virginia. He 
was graduated as valedictorian from High 
School at age 16, worked as a service station 
attendant, a grocery store clerk, meat cutter 
and shipyard welder. He started college 16 
years after graduating from High School, 
and received his L.L.B. degree cum laude 
from American University in 1963 by attend- 
ing night classes and while serving in the 
United States Senate. He has held more leg- 
islative elective offices than has any other 
individual in the history of West Virginia. 
He was elected to the West Virginia House of 
Delegates in 1946 and re-elected in 1948; 
elected to West Virginia Senate in 1950 and 
to the US. House of Representatives in 1952, 
1954. and 1956. Byrd was elected to the U.S. 
Senate in 1958 and re-elected in 1964 by the 
greatest vote ever accorded a West Virginia 
candidate. Byrd serves on the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and its Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee, the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. He is 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee for the District of Columbia. Al- 
though he modestly does not bring this out, 
Senator Byrd was primarily responsible for 
the establishment of the research facilities 
at Princeton and Morgantown, W. Va., which 
he describes. He has also been a strong sup- 
porter of the timber and watershed manage- 
ment research program at Parsons. 
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help keep wood products competitive in the 
market place? 

4. How can the forests be managed to less- 
en floods on lands serving several users? 

5. How can federal scientists, in coopera- 
tion with state and private wildlife managers, 
increase the game populations of woodlands? 

6, Is aerial seeding of white pine on poor 
oak sites feasible in mountainous areas? 

Scientists working on these and many 
other forestry problems are members of the 
Northeastern Forest Experiment Station of 
the Forest Service, headquartered in Upper 
Darby, Pa. R. D. Lane is Station Director. 


TIMBER AND WATERSHED 


In 1948 the Station set up a field unit in 
Parsons, W. Va., near the Fernow Experi- 
mental Forest—a 3,640-acre tract on the 
Monongahela National Forest. This experi- 
ment forest serves as an outdoor laboratory 
for the research unit. It also is a focal point 
for visitors, many of whom come from for- 
eign countries to look and to learn about 
our new techniques or good multiple-use 
forest land management. The scientists are 
housed in a relatively new laboratory, built 
three years ago. 

George R. Trimble, Jr., a graduate of the 
University of Maine Forestry School, heads 
the timber management research program. 
Aim of this program is to provide informa- 
tion and guidelines for improving forest es- 
tablishment, stand composition, timber 
growth, and timber quality. 

Timber management researchers at Par- 
sons have contributed much to finding the 
most profitable ways to lay out, construct, 
and maintain logging roads. As a result, log- 
ging practices have improved markedly 
throughout many sections of West Virginia 
and nearby states. 

Part of the Parsons research program in- 
cludes a study of ways to introduce more 
conifers in West Virginia and adjacent 
states. One large-scale study, being done in 
cooperation with the Monongahela National 
Forest, involves determining the feasibility 
of seeding white pine on poor soils. Some 
seeding is being done by aerial methods. 

Research has also been conducted on the 
amount of damage done to standing trees 
during logging operations. Studies have been 
made on methods of killing cull trees and on 
other types of stand improvement such as 
weeding and thinning. 

Some of the long-term management 
studies at Parsons encompass work on large 
compartment areas where timber yield 
volume, grade and species—is being deter- 
mined for a variety of management systems. 
The effects of different types, frequencies, 
and intensities of cutting and cultural treat- 
ment on growth and yield are being evalu- 
ated in these areas. 

Kenneth G. Reinhart, a forester-hydrolo- 
gist and a graduate of Yale University, heads 
@ program primarily related to water-yield 
improvement, water-quality improvement, 
and flood reduction. One valuable thing 
which these scientists have learned is that 
forest treatment, such as timber cutting, can 
influence water yield. 

As an example, clearcutting recently in- 
creased stream-fiow by five area-inches (136,- 
000 gallons per acre) the first year after 
treatment. Most of this increase came in the 
critical summer and fall periods when 
stream-fiow is lowest and water demands 
highest. 

But what about floods and erosion? 

With a managed clearcutting program, 
high water runoff can be properly controlled, 
the Parsons scientists point out. There are 
three areas of influence in the forest: canopy, 
forest floor, and soil. With clearcutting—fol- 
lowed by reestablishment of the forest—the 
canopy is removed but you still have the 
forest effect in the floor and soil. Allow this 
influence to continue and you will have no 
serious effect on flooding. 

Reinhart believes their research work has 
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demonstrated that erosion during logging— 
a particularly serious problem—can be con- 
trolled by carefully locating skidroads, by 
establishing water bars in skidroads, and by 
other practical and economical methods. 

The Parsons research unit is also working 
on improving water quality—work aimed at 
ridding our streams of pollution, and thus 
insuring that mankind, both urban and rural, 
has a clean, clear, dependable water supply 
to satisfy his present and future needs. This 
bit of forestry research is very vital to our 
well-being, and especially to the revitaliza- 
tion of our rural areas. 

With findings from such research projects 
as this water quality one, and with results of 
studies now being conducted on the experi- 
mental forest, Lab scientists at Parsons will 
see the fruits of their efforts being put to 
good use in improving timber growth, in- 
creasing water yield, and in cutting logging 
costs—practices which can help develop the 
social and economic opportunities for count- 
less people on thousands of acres of Appa- 
lachian forest lands. 


FOREST PRODUCTS MARKETING 


Approximately 200 miles south of Parsons 
at Princeton, West Virginia, the Forest 
Products Marketing Laboratory is located on 
96 acres of gently rolling hill country. Donald 
G. Cuppett, a graduate of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, is the director. 

The purpose of this laboratory is to find 
ways to increase markets for timber and 
wood products. Priority is given to Appa- 
lachian hardwoods. However, some studies 
are conducted on Northeast Softwoods. 

Research results at the laboratory should 
have significance for the thousands of forest- 
land owners—there are 133,000 small wood- 
lot owners in West Virginia alone—and the 
owners of 4,500 sawmills and planing mills in 
Appalachia. Owners of the 150 hardwood 
dimension and flooring plants and 1,350 wood 
furniture plants in the region are also ex- 
pected to benefit from the program findings. 

There are two principal objectives scientists 
at Princeton have: (1) improve the marketing 
of forest products ranging from Christmas 
trees and sawlogs to consumer goods made 
of wood, such as furniture and flooring; and, 
(2) improve the processing of wood products. 

To reach these objects the research pro- 
gram is divided into five closely related 
projects; (1) marketing primary forest 
products, (2) marketing primary manufac- 
tured wood products, (3) marketing second- 
ary manufactured wood products, (4) indus- 
trial opportunities, and (5) hardwood prod- 
uct improvement. 

One project concerns the wooden railway 
crossties which have been successfully used 
in this country for more than 130 years. To- 
day, railroads are having problems in pro- 
curing enough wooden crossties to satisfy 
their needs. And, they have to look else- 
where for substitute materials to use. If 
this trend continues, a major wood market 
may be weakened. 

Thus the laboratory scientists at Prince- 
ton are studying the feasibility of produc- 
ing a wooden tie of a new design, which 
could be easily manufactured and which 
would compete on even terms with the sub- 
stitute ties. 

Another Princeton project concerns the 
use of low-grade logs, since more than two- 
thirds of the sawtimber volume in the 
eastern hardwood region consists of a grade 3 
or lower-grade logs. Although a portion of 
these logs will increase in grade as the timber 
grows, a major problem for researchers is 
to find ways for profitable utilization of the 
remaining low-grade logs. 

The Princeton study is aimed at deter- 
mining the relative profits of manufacturing 
these logs into standard lumber by conven- 
tional sawmills, and by sawmills designed 
especially for this purpose. Other studies re- 
volve around making the low-grade lumber 
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into crossties, mine timbers and similar 
bulk products. 

Many of the research studies at the Prince- 
ton unit are conducted with the cooperation 
of industry. A joint-study is being conducted 
of the markets for wooden pallets in the 
frozen food industry. Forest scientists at 
Princeton are working with a number of 
wood industry associations, major food in- 
dustry firms, and a private research firm 
to evaluate different types of wooden pallets 
for use in handling and distributing frozen 
foods. 

Probably one of the most interesting proj- 
ects at Princeton is the one on Christmas 
trees. Studies have shown that a large por- 
tion of Christmas trees remain unsold each 
year in some areas. In other areas, vendors 
don’t have enough trees to satisfy the de- 
mand. 

Forestry scientists at Princeton believe the 
reason for this is a general lack of market 
information. They have therefore initiated 
studies designed to fill this information 
“gap,” and to relate the production of Christ- 
mas trees with market needs. They will also 
try to determine if and where opportunities 
exist for increasing the production of Christ- 
mas trees in the Appalachian region. 

A methods testing plant, opened at Prince- 
ton in 1964, houses the Laboratory’s physical 
research facilities. Ideas for products or 
processes that have been developed by in- 
dustrial concerns, other public agencies, or 
colleges and universities, are being evalu- 
ated at the plant on a pilot-plan basis. Then 
they will be evaluated for their commercial 
application at industrial plants. 

For example, an electronic device for de- 
tecting wet spots in hardwood prior to kiln- 
drying is being studied. By removing exces- 
sively wet boards from a kiln-charge, the 
remaining lumber can be dried on a faster 
schedule at lower cost. After this detector 
has been calibrated at the methods testing 
plant, and a method developed for using it in 
a production flow-line, it will then be eval- 
uated in an industrial wood-working plant. 


ENGINEERING AND WILDLIFE 


A new Forestry Sciences Laboratory, lo- 
cated near West Virginia University’s Evans- 
dale Campus, houses two research projects— 
engineering and wildlife habitat. The forest 
engineering research unit was established in 
1964. Homer W. Parker, a mechanical en- 
gineer graduate from North Texas State Col- 
lege, is project leader. The wildlife project 
was established in 1966 and is under the lead- 
ership of John Gill, wildlife biologist. 

The scientists under Parker are looking at 
three major engineering problems: (1) im- 
provement of harvesting methods, with spe- 
cial reference to Appalachian hardwoods; 
(2) improvement of transport and materials 
handling of primary forest products; and (3) 
improvement of methods and systems of 
utilizing low-grade primary forest products. 

The determination of ways that engineer- 
ing research can improve the harvesting and 
transporting of wood products is a 
high-priority project. Part of this work in- 
volves the development of mathematical 
models for estimating harvesting costs when 
rubber-tired skidders are used. 

Another important research problem in- 
volves the investigation of mechanics of cut- 
ting wood with chainsaw teeth. Parker and 
his staff recently developed this study to the 
point where for the first time the forces 
in all three planes acting upon a chainsaw 
tooth cutting across grain in wood have been 
isolated and measured. 

The wildlife management project at the 
Morgantown unit will seek answers to new 
ways for improving forest wildlife habitat 
for maximum production of turkeys, deer, 
and squirrels. One of the larger problems in 
this complex field is coordination of this 
with other important forest uses in the Ap- 
palachians and similar mountain areas of 
the Northeast. 
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There would be a few problems if the forest 
scene were unchanging. But change is in- 
evitable. Unbroken mature forests generally 
furnish poor wildlife habitat conditions. The 
increasing demand for forest products, and 
the application of even-aged management 
systems in hardwood areas require that for- 
estry and wildlife scientists together deter- 
mine the impact of timber management 
activities on habitat requirements for game 
animals and provides opportunities for in- 
creasing wildlife populations. 

Problems of wildlife food yields, shelter 
and resting areas, and breeding grounds, tim- 
ber cutting rotations and cycles, size and 
distribution of cutting areas, thinning, and 
stand conversion, become immediately im- 
portant. Ultimately, research will develop 
systems of timber management that yield 
harmoniously optimum timber and game 
crops together. 

Habitat research for turkeys has hardly 
been touched. Natural accidents and human 
activities related to habitat management are 
almost entirely responsible for the present 
distribution of turkeys. Experimental ma- 
nipulations of the habitat for known require- 
ments of turkeys within prescribed areas is 
one field Gill and his staff expect to study. 

Habitat problems of deer and turkeys are 
partly confounded with problems of game 
law enforcement. And, in some parts of the 
Cumberlands, the large numbers of dogs 
prevent growth of an adequate deer popula- 
tion. Underbrowsing, strangely enough, is a 
problem and research is needed to establish 
useful guidelines for future management 
which may forestall any development of the 
excess deer populations which have occurred 
in some parts of the nation. 

These, then, are the principal forestry re- 
search projects now being worked on in West 
Virginia by the groups, both public and 
private, hard at work on forestry research in 
the Mountain State, From such research will 
come countless economic and social benefits 
to both rural and urban communities in Ap- 
palachia as well as in adjacent regions of 
this Northeast area, covered by the U.S. 
Forest Service’s Experimental Station, in 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


EDUCATION CAN BE THE KEY TO 
REHABILITATION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Federal Bureau of Prisons has 
used, in experimental fashion at the pres- 
ent National Training School for Boys 
in Washington, D.C., a plan for rehabili- 
tation of the youths assigned there. It is 
called CASE, and the complete titling of 
the plan is “Contingencies Applicable to 
Special Education.” 

The Bureau of Prisons officials plan to 
inaugurate the plan in its entirety, and 
using it, hope to make the new $11 mil- 
lion National Training School for Boys, 
now under construction at Morgantown, 
W. Va., into a model showcase of reha- 
bilitation work. 

In the experimental education plan, 
young boys who have avoided schooling, 
preferring the excitement of criminal ac- 
tivities, will have an opportunity at edu- 
cation while earning. They will, in effect, 
be paid for learning. 

And the physical attributes of the new 
training school at Morgantown will of- 
fer them surroundings more like a col- 
lege campus than a correctional institu- 
tion. The physical and educational plan- 
ning for rehabilitation of the boys who 
will be in the training school offers great 
promise, because of emphasis which is 
placed on education. 
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In my article, entitled Education Will 
Be the Key to Rehabilitation,” published 
in the March-April 1967 issue of Ameri- 
can Journal of Correction, I presented 
information on the CASE system. I be- 
lieve Senators will find it encouraging to 
note the constructive approach, through 
education, being taken in our Nation’s 
rehabilitative efforts with youthful law- 
breakers. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
magazine article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the maga- 
zine article was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


EDUCATION WILL BE THE Key To 
REHABILITATION 


(By U.S. Senator ROBERT C. Brno, of West 
Virginia) 

In this day of skyrocketing costs it seems 
rather heart-warming that a young man who 
has broken the law may decide to join “the 
good forces” just for one copper penny. But 
that is the plan that the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons has in mind for the new $9,000,000 
National Training School for Boys now un- 
der construction at Morgantown, West Vir- 


a. 

Education will be the order of the day and 
a new experiment in learning will be closely 
allied to monetary rewards for learning—al- 
beit they will represent the strictest type of 
economy measures. In the experiment, 
youngsters who have shunned the benefits 
of education in the past for the thrills and 
windfalls of crime will have the opportunity 
to experience a take-home pay envelope for 
learning. 

It is all part of the project which carries 
the brief name of CASE for its complete title 
of “Contingencies Applicable to Special Edu- 
cation.” It was developed by the Institute 
for Behavioral Research at Silver Spring, 
Maryland, under a grant from the Office of 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Develop- 
ment of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

It has been used in an experimental 
fashion at the existing National Training 
School for Boys in Washington, D.C., and 
looms as the number one potential for meet- 
ing the goal of the new schools, This goal 
is to create a model showcase of rehabilita- 
tion at Morgantown—a school for states and 
cities in the United States and those in for- 
eign countries to observe and emulate. 

The school itself, which is due to open in 
early 1968, will mark a new undertaking for 
the Federal Government in its efforts to re- 
habilitate the unfortunate growing number 
of youthful offenders. It has been designed 
for a rolling 340-acre hillside campus, dotted 
with stately elm and hemlock trees, and 
equipped with all the facilities which usually 
are associated with the free hours of young 
men of the age group 16 through 19. 

With these ranch-style buildings and its 
proximity to West Virginia University, the 
school may bear a stronger resemblance to 
a college campus than to a correctional in- 
stitution. 

It will have seven separate housing units 
for a maximum population of 354 boys. They 
will house a Junior high school, a senior high 
school, a chapel, and a clinical center as well 
as an outdoor recreational complex on the 
premises, 

The school and library facilities will serve 
as the central core of the activity complex. 
It will also contain a hobby shop and a 

ium. This complex and other build- 
ings—central dining hall, warehouse, com- 
missary, barber shop, and chapel—will be 
grouped into a “community square.” Voca- 
tional training shops and the laundry will be 
located within the “square” area but out- 
side the center of the principal circulation. 
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The administration building will be located 
near this hub, and visiting facilities will be 
provided nearby. 

During the planning for the new school, I 
was frequently asked why our government 
has gone so far to provide these outstanding 
surroundings for young boys who have had 
little respect for the law in the past. My 
reply is that our future depends on our 
youth, and successful rehabilitation of these 
boys may go far in preventing another boy 
from making the same mistakes. 

As chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
which appropriates funds for the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia, I 
realized four years ago that the National 
Training School in the District of Columbia 
was in a state of disrepair and had to be re- 
placed with a modern structure. I suggested 
to the late President John F. Kennedy that a 
site among the quiet hills of West Virginia 
be considered as its new home. In August, 
1962, the President approved my request and, 
since then, both the site and its surround- 
ings have served as the inspiration for its 
master plan with the other elements falling 
into place to fashion the over-all display. 

Needless to say, the influence of West Vir- 
ginia University, to be located within a few 
blocks of the training school, will be greatly 
felt. The university faculty will be available 
for consultation, and graduate students are 
expected to augment their courses in crimi- 
nology and juvenile delinquency with work 
sessions at the training school. 

I feel this school holds such great promise 
because of the emphasis it will place on edu- 
cation. It has been my lifelong belief that 
education is the key to success, and the lack 
of it—or a disrespect for it—is usually a fa- 
miliar element in crime. I might just men- 
tion my own early life in a depression-era 
mining town of West Virginia where I was 
still able to maintain a desire and thirst for 
education and finished high school at age 16. 

The next 16 years of my life were well oc- 
cupied by rearing a family and working my 
way into political life. It was only then that 
I could think of entering college, and this 
I was happy to do. It is the American dream 
of an education for everyone. 

Respect for family life, I believe, is a 
guidepost to success. Again, my own experi- 
ence leads me to believe that the proper 
parental training can surely foster a respect 
for law and order by the youth of America. 
Without the benefits of parents, the boys at 
National Training School will have a staff to 
re-instill in them this vital confidence in 
family life. This emphasis on these and other 
important aspects of man’s life will build a 
foundation of service and citizenship to boys 
who graduate from the school. 

For the boys to be assigned there, about 
two-thirds are received under sentences for 
violation of the Federal Juvenile Delinquen- 
cy Act. The average age is 17 years, and they 
will come for such offenses as car theft, mail 
theft, forgery, and other crimes involving 
property. 

It has been found that the boys are gener- 
ally products of disrupting experience, of 
neglect, conflicts of loyalty, of erroneous 
thinking, both by themselves and by others 
who have influenced their lives, and of fam- 
ily breakdown, with all its hardships, such 
as a lack of adequate supervision and 
direction. 

The young offender will come under the 
close study of staff members for the first 30 
days of his assignment at Morgantown. An 
examination of his troubles will be made by 
the case worker, chaplain, physician, teacher, 
psychologist, psychiatrist, and cottage officer; 
these reports will then be reviewed by a 
treatment team and the outlines of a pro- 
gram of activity will be drawn. They will 
range from work to vocational training, 
school, religious instruction, and counseling. 

The core of the boy’s trouble will be iso- 
lated—whether it be in the boy himself, in 
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his home, or in some other element of his 
circumstances, Counselors believe that the 
boy’s own attitudes and his motives often 
supply a key to the solution of his trouble. 
Stealing an automobile, for example, repre- 
sents to one boy a job or a “racket”; in an- 
other it reflects a desire to get even with 
his parents for his own deep hurt at their 
separation or their rejection of him. In other 
cases, it may be the thrill of getting behind 
the wheel of a high-powered car. 

Of importance to us all is the practical as- 
pect of the educational program in store for 
the boys. In addition to the basic skills of 
reading, mathematics, writing, and others, 
the school will have outstanding facilities to 
train young men in other vocations which 
are still needed in our expanding urban so- 
ciety. For the boys who show an interest in 
woodworking, there will be instructions from 
an experienced teacher, Similarly, construc- 
tion, electrical work, metal shop, painting, 
and plumbing—all occupations which our 
government considers so important that it 
spends millions of dollars each year to con- 
duct manpower development and training 
programs for unskilled adults—will be of- 
fered to these young men to equip them with 
skills to help them locate and retain employ- 
ment upon their dismissal from the school. 

Cooking and baking, laundry work, farm 
and landscape work are other activities to be 
planned. Some young men will study the 
trades of shoe repairing and barbering. Sev- 
eral will be trained in operating data proc- 
essing machines—an ever-growing field for 
men and women. 

The vocational classes will serve as both 
links and building materials for the CASE 
project. The experiment was launched at the 
National Training School for Boys in the 
District of Columbia in February, 1965. It 
Was begun as a 210-minute daily experiment 
in motivation for youngsters and was ex- 
panded into a 24-hour program in November, 
1965, for 28 youngsters, and will be trans- 
ferred with the student body to the new 
campus. 

Harold L. Cohen, project leader at the 
Washington campus, says that the acceler- 
ated studies have sent several youngsters 
along the road to success. Several have been 
able to complete two and one-half years of 
school in only four months. The 28 boys en- 
rolled in this project are averaging more 
than a year’s educational growth in an 18- 
week period. 

At the root of the program is an effort to 
stimulate further voluntary study and de- 
velopment. There is a merit system whereby 
the boys are given points for their “extra” 
work. For each point, the youngsters earn 
one copper penny—and they may earn as 
much as $40 in one week. The students then 
pay for their own private rooms, their own 
food, their recreation, books, toiletries, 
schooling, and decorations for rooms. 

As could be expected, many of the boys in 
the program have never been greatly inter- 
ested in schooling, but their performance in 
the CASE project is rated by the staff mem- 
bers as “exceptional.” 

One special cottage at the new school will 
be set aside for the participants in the proj- 
ect. This is in keeping with the goals of the 
program that a “well-designed environment 
can, by offering selected and well-designed 
choices, help direct the behavior of the stu- 
dents to those academic and social ends 
which are necessary for a successful life in 
our democratic society.” 

The young boys will be placed on various 
levels of achievement—apprentice 1, appren- 
tice 2, 3, 4, et cetera—according to their edu- 
cational backgrounds. Each level will be al- 
lotted a specific base pay of $10, $15, or more, 
per week. Upon qualifying for this base pay 
by achieving 90 percent correct responses to 
examinations, and upon completion of a cer- 
tain proportion of hours of work, the student 
can earn additional pay for doing extra edu- 
cational and vocational work during his lec- 
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ture time and through other outlined meth- 
ods. 


Every effort will be made to duplicate with- 
in the special cottage an environment de- 
signed to approximate a standard American 
society where each boy must earn the right 
to participate. Results of the CASE project 
to date indicate that inmates prefer to buy 
their own clothing, food, soap, toothpaste, 
and other personal items rather than be de- 
pendent upon, what the staff calls, a welfare 
society, which exists in a conventional insti- 
tution where residents are provided three 
meals a day, dormitory-styled sleeping quar- 
ters, and institutional clothing. 

As is the case in our society, the student is 
not required to work. However, if he does not, 
he must manage on his meager sums. The 
rewards of the CASE project are, therefore, 
quite similar to those in the outside“ so- 
ciety; and lack of initiative penalizes in 
CASE much as it does “outside.” The project 
is dedicated to finding the best means of 
preparing youngsters to participate success- 
fully in our American society by duplicating 
that society as nearly as is possible and by 
providing the best guidance principles 
through research and imagination. 

I believe that the boys assigned to the new 
school will be in the most important devel- 
opment years of their lives; most of them 
will be going through what has been called 
the “turmoil of adolescence,” a period when 
the change from boy to man must be a di- 
rected one. I believe that their minds are 
most open to proper direction at this time, 
and education appears to be the soundest 
approach to reaching them. I, as well as law 
enforcement officials around the nation, will 
be observing closely the success of the new 
National Training School for Boys. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Born in North Carolina and orphaned at 
the age of 10 months, Senator Byrd grew up 
with foster parents in a small coal mining 
community in West Virginia. He was grad- 
uated as valedictorian from high school at 
age 16, and worked as a service station at- 
tendant, a grocery store clerk, meat cutter, 
and shipyard welder. He started college 16 
years after graduating from high school, and 
received his LL.B. degree cum laude from 
American University in 1963 by attending 
night classes and while serving in the U.S. 
Senate. He has held more legislative elective 
offices than has any other individual in the 
history of West Virginia. He was elected to 
the West Virginia House of Delegates in 1946, 
and re-elected in 1948; elected to West Vir- 
ginia Senate in 1950, and to the U.S. House 
of Representatives in 1952, 1954, and 1956. 
He was elected to the U.S. Senate in 1958, and 
re-elected in 1964 by the greatest vote ever 
accorded a West Virginia candidate. 

He serves on the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and its Preparedness Investigat- 
ing Subcommitte and the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. He is chairman of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Subcommittee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


A LONG HOT SUMMER 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an article entitled 
“Long Hot Summer: Repeated Cliche 
Seen as Blackmail,” written by William 
S. White, and published in the Washing- 
ton Post of today, May 23, 1967. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lonc Hor SUMMER: REPEATED CLICHE SEEN 
AS BLACKMAIL 
(By William S. White) 

Something very big and very deep—and 

very dangerous—is moving just below the 
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surface across this country. A controlling 
and ordinarily a moderate-minded majority 
is becoming grimly angry at the insatiable 
“demands” alike of extremist civil rights 
activists and of a left-wing urban political 
lobby that insists upon wholly unreasonable 
subsidies from the rest of the people as the 
price for allowing the maintenance even of 
elementary civil order. 

Too many political and interest-bloc lead- 
ers who ought to know better are employing 
unjustifiable and indefensible tactics. They 
are beginning to use forms of pressure that 
are alien to a free and orderly society. They 
are abandoning the techniques of lawful 
and rational persuasion for tactics that come 
close to sheer blackmail. 

In a word, they are endlessly threatening 
that unless this thing or that thing is done 
for Civil Rights or for urban renewal or for 
more public housing or more swimming pools 
or whatnot, this Nation will confront “a 
long, hot summer.” 

Long since, the phrase “long, hot summer” 
has come to mean mob violence, in the 
streets, in the ghettos, in the universities, 
or wherever. It is a threat-term, an ugly 
slogan that has no place in civilized political 
discussion. 

But everywhere now one reads these three 
ominous words or hears them said. Let the 
issue touch social or reformist proposals any- 
where and immediately some advocate rises 
to say in substance to those who are op- 
posed or to those who merely wish to hear 
all the facts before making up their minds: 

“You will accept this and like it—for if 
you don’t there is going to be a long, hot 
summer.” 

So common has this cliche become that it 
is now unhappily being used even by men 
who are basically quite responsible and who 
do not pause to consider all the implications 
of what they are saying. 

No man in his right mind, for illustration, 
could regard Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz as in any way unsympathetic to civil 
rights or to the genuine needs of the poor 
whether urban or rural for that matter, 
though to many politicians “poor” has be- 
come a synonym only for those who live in 
the big cities. It is as though nobody outside 
Megalopolis has any problems. 

Wirtz, that is to say, is incontestably both 
liberal and social-minded. But even he now 
has had to point out to so ordinarily solid a 
politician as Sen. Abraham Ribicoff of Con- 
necticut that incessant predictions of some 
“long, hot summer“ are unintentionally con- 
tributing to potential violence. 

What Wirtz is saying and what others in 
high position are saying is that they fully 
recognize the existence of some remaining 
social and racial injustice but that it is no 
good pretending that “nothing” is being done 
whereas in simple truth a great deal is being 
done at vast expense. 

Again, for another example, so high a pub- 
lic servant as Vice President Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey is moved to go so far, in supporting 
social reforms that are valid in themselves, as 
to say that unless these come about there will 
be a “disease of violence.” 

The great point is that this sort of melo- 
dramatic fear rhetoric is not only unjustified 
on the plain realities of current American 
life—which in demonstrable fact is constantly 
being made less and less harsh even to the 
poor—but that it is gravely self-defeating. 
For this is a Nation that has been notably 
generous to its poor and its dispossessed and 
it is a Nation that is becoming very tired of 
having it said that it lacks compassion and 
understanding. 

Already, this form of pressure has gone 
much too far. Already, it has created a climate 
of resentment and resistance among per- 
fectly fair-minded men. They do not like to 
be told that they have been penny-pinching 
where they have been the reverse. 

And they are approaching the boiling point 
of an unjustified emotionalism of their own; 
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a point where they are about to say to the 
devil with all social reform, not simply to the 
unwise and unattainable but also to the 
sensible and necessary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there is no further business to 
be transacted, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
adjourn until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 21 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
May 24, 1967, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 23, 1967: 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Alexander B. Trowbridge, of New York, to 
be Secretary of Commerce. 


APPALACHIAN REGIONAL COMMISSION 
Fred B. Burke, of Michigan, to be alter- 


nate Federal Cochairman of the Appalachian 
Regional Commission. 


BOARD OF PAROLE 


Walter Dunbar, of California, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Parole for the term ex- 
piring September 30, 1972, vice Richard A. 
Chappell, retired. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


Having designated, in accordance with the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 5232, the following-named officers for 
commands and other duties determined by 
the President to be within the contempla- 
tion of said section, I nominate them for ap- 
pointment to the grade of lieutenant general 
while so serving: 

Robert K. Rottet 

Robert E. Cushman, Jr. 

Richard G. Weede 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, May 23, 1967 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rabbi William Spigelman, of the Con- 
gregation Shaarei Tefila, Los Angeles, 
Calif., offered the following prayer: 


Help us O Lord; the waters have 
reached unto our very souls—Psalm 69. 

Almighty God, in this world when sa- 
cred freedom and weary embers of des- 
pair challenge the dignity of man, we 
invoke Thy blessing for the power of 
freedom, which alone makes the growth 
of civilization possible. 

As the flesh of humanity is now being 
scarred by the corrosive acids of brutal- 
ity, we beseech Thee to eradicate false 
pride that would impede the passionate 
quest for a just peace, which is the poetry 
of life. Inspire our leadership to pierce 
the barriers of callousness, which is sub- 
merged beneath the waves of suspicion 
and inundated by the tides of abject fear. 
No country has bequeathed profounder 
love for all mankind. Let us, therefore, 
never succumb to the “shocks that man 
is heir to” nor acquiese to the regimen of 
cruelty which divides and destroys. Let 
us continue to search for man’s inher- 
ent goodness and kindness that make all 
mortals kin. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY—175 YEARS 
OF PROGRESS FOR PEOPLE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 175th anniversary of the 
founding of the Democratic Party by 
Thomas Jefferson. Our party is the oldest 
political party in the world. It is also the 
youngest in spirit—ever moving forward 
to meet new challenges, innovating to 
meet the new and changing needs of our 
Nation. 

The history of the Democratic Party is 
a proud record of accomplishment and of 
continuing progress for the people of 
America. Thomas Jefferson provided the 
guiding spirit that forged a political in- 
stitution to give an alternative to the pre- 
vailing Federalist views of his time. 
Andrew Jackson forged policies and 
political organization that reached to- 
ward the western frontiers and brought 
into the party small farmers, planters, 
and workers in the cities. In this century, 
our historic emergence in world affairs 
was guided by Woodrow Wilson and car- 
ried forward by Franklin Roosevelt, 
Harry Truman, John Kennedy, and now 
by President Lyndon Johnson. Great eco- 
nomic gains and social reforms have al- 
ways taken place under the dynamic 
leadership of Democratic occupants of 
the White House, working in close har- 
mony with Democrats in the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, we are proud to be Demo- 
crats. The Democratic Party keeps its 
pledges. It is truly the party of the peo- 
ple, as history clearly records down 
through the years. The Democratic Party 
looks forward to meeting the great chal- 
lenges that lie ahead. May the next 175 
years of our history be as glorious as the 
past. At this point in the Recorp, Mr. 
Speaker, I insert the text of an article 
by the noted historian, Sidney Hyman, 
from the May issue of the Democrat. It 
is entitled “Fulfilling the Democratic 
Party’s Historic Mission—A 175th An- 
niversary Review.” 

The article follows: 

FULFILLING THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY’S HISTORIC 
MISSION—A 175TH ANNIVERSARY REVIEW 
(Notre.—Sidney Hyman, a noted author 

and historian, is an authority on political 

parties and the Presidency. This description 
of the founding of the Democratic party, as 
well as the words on the cover, is excerpted 
from his article, The Great Collaboration, 
which is a brief history of the Democratic 
Party.) 
(By Sidney Hyman) 

He was eighty-three years old, his hand 
could barely hold a pen, and an impatient 
ambasador of death was at his door. Yet the 
vital idea that shaped his life’s work gave 
him strength and time for a last task. He 
was writing a letter due to be read ten days 
later at a Jubilee celebration in Washington, 
D.C. It would also be read in the limitless 
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future wherever men dreamt of winning back 
their right to be human, 

“All eyes are opened, or opening, to the 
rights of man (he wrote.) The general spread 
of the light of science has already laid open 
to every view the palpable truth, that the 
mass of mankind has not been born with 
saddles on their backs, nor a favored few 
booted and spurred, ready to ride them legit- 
imately, by the grace of God. These are 
grounds of hope for others. For ourselves, 
let the annual return of this day, forever 
refresh our recollections of these rights, and 
an undiminished devotion to them.” 

In other matters, the old man sometimes 
changed his mind. 

There was a time when he was for a “strict 
construction” of the Constitution, and a 
time when he construed it liberally; a time 
when he felt that local government was the 
real citadel of individual liberty, and a time 
when he used the full powers of the central 
government to make America an empire of 
liberty;” a time when he argued that Ameri- 
ca must stay an agricultural nation, and a 
time when he urged its industrialization; a 
time when France was the second home of 
his heart, and a time when he was prepared 
to turn his back on France and “marry 
America to the British fleet and nation.” 

“No maxim,” he explained as he drew the 
moral of his own story, “can be laid down as 
being wise and expedient for all times and 
circumstances.” The maxim to be applied to 
a concrete case must depend on the 
circumstances which shall then govern,” Was 
everything, then, changeable? Yes, said he, 
everything.. except the inherent, unalien- 
able rights of man.” These he had steadily 
served throughout most of his titanic career. 
Now, however, that career was at its terminal 
point. 

In the dark of a night ten days after the 
Jubilee letter was sent off, the old man awoke 
from a fitful sleep. Is it the Fourth?” he 
asked the watchers at his bedside. They 
nodded yes. He murmured, “Ah.” Then he 
serenely closed his eyes. So died Thomas 
Jefferson at Monticello, fifty minutes past 
meridian on July 4, 1826, a half century after 
the Declaration of Independence he had 
written was proclaimed to the world. 

He had no son to carry on his name. But 
he had founded a political party, and it car- 
ried his seed within its body from one gen- 
eration to the next. 

The party twice changed its name. First it 
was the Republican party (to distinguish it 
from Monarchists.) Next it was the Demo- 
cratic-Republican party. Then in the third 
decade of the 19th century, there was a split 
in the connecting hyphen, and the name 
chosen remains what it is today—the Demo- 
cratic party. The party also changed its 
views about transient political questions and 
explained itself as Jefferson did when he 
wrote: 

“Laws and institutions must go hand in 
hand with the progress of the human mind. 
As that becomes more developed, more en- 
lightened, as new discoveries are made, new 
truths disclosed, and manners and opinions 
change with the change of circumstances, in- 
stitutions must advance also, and keep pace 
with the times. We might as well require a 
man to wear still the coat which fitted him 
when a boy, as civilized society to remain 
ever under the regime of their barbarous 
ancestors.” 

There was, however, an internal unity in 
the career of the Democratic party, and the 
factor making it so was its collaboration with 
the idea about the rights of man. 

The idea turned a loose alliance of local 
units, first assembled in 1791-3, into a na- 
tional party. It gave the party the emblem 
on the banner it unfurled in 1796 when it 
staged its first campaign for the Presidency. 
It made the party a force born to have no 
rest itself, and to allow no rest to the cozy. 
It compelled the party to see that each suc- 
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cess it won was but a down payment on tasks 
to be done. It bound the party to the proposi- 
tion that merely to be an American is to live 
in a kind of moral condition and to have a 
full-time career. 

A list of the more specific achievements 
that were born of the collaboration between 
the Democratic party and the idea about the 
rights of man, reads like a textbook on 
American government itself. Thus, among 
other things, the Democratic party made the 
right to vote a right based on citizenship 
instead of property. It broke the monopoly 
of political power by the gentry, and made 
public posts an attainable goal for qualified 
men of any origin. It democratized access to 
knowledge by laying the foundations for a 
free and universal system of public educa- 
tion. It built new institutions to catch the 
tone of public opinion, to educate and or- 
ganize it, and to bring it to bear on the acts 
of the government. It won for the people the 
right to choose the President directly, de- 
veloped the case for a strong President, made 
the Presidency the special office of the peo- 
ple—and the special servant of the national 
interest when that interest is something far 
more than the sum of its component parts. 

Democrats were also the first to persuade 
Americans that a political party could act 
as an agent of responsible power, and could 
itself brace the Constitutional system for re- 
sponsible power. It could screen men for 
major elective and appointive posts, give a 
boost to humane men and stand it the way 
of the bigoted and the intransigent. It could 
make the party machinery a bridge over the 
Constitutional chasm between the Executive 
and the Legislature so that both could march 
together toward great national objectives. It 
could forestall violent changes outside the 
Constitution by working for orderly change 
within the Constitution. 

Then, again, the Democratic party ven- 
tured to make itself a school where the na- 
tive born and the immigrant, the leaders 
and the led alike were taught the ways of 
freedom. They were taught specifically that 
American freedom moves by checks and mu- 
tual concessions; that its inner spirit is 
chivalry and human fraternity; that its shape 
is like a cathedral on which successive ages 
have worked, each in its own style—but 
with a shared love that gives the different 
parts a unity all the more profound because 
no one mind conceived of the edifice as a 
whole. 

Nor was this all that was taught in the 
great Americanization school of the Demo- 
cratic party. It taught that the first duty of 
leaders is to explain themselves; that in 
their proper rivalries with each other, they 
must always take care not to break the social 
contract; that any fair political proposal is 
an invitation to a discussion project; that 
even after a decision about it is reached, the 
discussion must go on until dissent is dis- 
solved and a natural consensus is reached. 

It taught, further, that no one interest in 
the land is large enough to form a majority 
by itself; that each, measured by the aggre- 
gate of the others in the nation, is a minority 
interest; that a majority is formed only 
through a concurrence of views among many 
minorities; that even a numerical majority of 
50 plus a fraction of 1 percent of the elec- 
torate has no autonomous power to act as 
though anything it does is self-justified; that 
the numerical majority to be right, must also 
be just; that the numerical minority of 50 
less a fraction of 1 percent may in certain 
cases have a suspensive political veto over 
the legal majority, provided it places itself 
under a self-denying ordinance in its use of 
that veto. 

Again, in the great Americanization 
school, a line of Presidential and legislative 
leaders trained by the Democratic party, car- 
ried the rights of man beyond the point 
where the case stood in Jefferson’s day. They 
began, as he did, with political rights, to 
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shield the individual against any strong-arm 
tactics by the central government. To this 
they then added the idea of economic rights, 
to shield the individual from any strong-arm 
tactics by concentrated private economic 
power; and in this connection made the cen- 
tral government an ally of the imperiled in- 
dividual. To the idea of politial and economic 
rights, they added the idea of social and cul- 
tural rights, and again made the central gov- 
ernment an ally of the individual who was 
being denied those rights through no fault of 
his own. More than that, they actively fos- 
tered the conditions of material abundance 
which went far toward eliminating class 
conflicts“ in American life—since under 
the conditions of material abundance, 
the grant of one man’s wants no longer en- 
tailed a curtailment of another man’s goods. 
Lastly, in the 20th century, in the great 
Americanization school of the Democratic 
party, Americans first learned of the need, 
decided on the choice of means, and then 
embarked on the work of making the rights 
of man the common property of deprived 
humanity around the globe. 

We know that the collaboration between 
the Democratic party and the idea about the 
rights of man did not always sound with the 
spontaneous harmony of the heavenly choir. 
From time to time, it was broken into by 
bitter internal quarrels, by wilful not seeing, 
and by rending ordeals when the particular 
“rights” of one set of men clashed with the 
particular “rights” claimed by a second set. 
Yet to speak this truth is not to speak the 
whole truth. 

The whole truth is that if the Democratic 
party were a sectional or one-interest party, 
it could have been spared many of its tor- 
mented hours. But after its founding days, 
it became a national, multi-interest party 
embracing every legitimate interest, value 
and point of view in the nation at large. It 
embraced agricultural and manufacturing 
interests, rural and metropolitan man, “old” 
natives and “new” immigrants, capital and 
labor, producers of raw materials and pro- 
ducers of finished goods, men of the profes- 
sions and those who shaped things with their 
hands, men nostalgic for the past and men 
afire with hopes for the future, white people 
and colored people, Christians and Jews, 
Protestants and Catholics, the advocates of 
a Small America and the advocates of a 
world-girdling Big America. 

History affords no comparable example of 
a political party so constituted. If there is 
a cause for wonder, therefore, it is not that 
the Democrats now and again have known 
internal storms. The wonder is that the late 
1850's was the sole time when the party could 
not contain the storms within itself. In fact, 
that one failure paradoxically underlines the 
historic mission of the party as the binding 
hoop of the Union. For it was only when the 
Democrats of the North and South at last 
went their separate ways after the 1860 con- 
vention in Charleston, that the Union itself 
fell apart—there being no alternative na- 
tional political force that could still hold 
it together. 

With that one exception, the diverse na- 
tional interests and values Democrats em- 
body, has never permitted the party to in- 
dulge itself in the luxury of weak national 
leadership. It is not entirely true that the 
Democrats, historically, have been a large 
group of second class roughnecks led by a 
small group of first class aristocrats, while 
the Republicans have been a small group 
of second class aristocrats led by a large 
group of first-class roughnecks. But it is 
entirely true that with the exception just 
noted, only strong men gifted in the arts of 
group diplomacy—men who could make their 
own political consciousness the source of 
consciousness in others—rose to national 
pre-eminence in the Democratic party. Here, 
within the party, they were tested and 
trained in dealing with the kind of problems 
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that are the daily fare of government itself. 
They were all the better prepared, therefore, 
to be strong Presidents when they were 
raised to the White House. 

A final point. Despite the storms in the 
collaboration between Democrats and the 
idea about the rights of man, on the scales 
of history, the stunning performance record 
of Democrats in advancing those rights ex- 
plains as nothing else does so well, why they 
are now the oldest political party in the 
world and still the only national political 
party America has. It is worth remembering 
that since the 1791-3 founding years of the 
Democratic party, hundreds of other politi- 
cal parties have come into being on Amer- 
ican soil and around the world—only to die 
from a variety of maladies. Yet all the while, 
from epoch to epoch, amid swift and revolu- 
tionary changes in political climates, the 
Democratic Party- Od Indestructible’— 
has lived on and on as a vital agent of Amer- 
ican destiny. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 175 
years ago today, Thomas Jefferson, in a 
letter to President Washington, charac- 
terized what our party is and what it 
should be. In the ensuing years a vigor- 
ous, progressive party developed, and in 
1801 Thomas Jefferson became the first 
Democratic President of the United 
States. 

The Democratic Party is the oldest— 
and most successful—political party in 
the world. Our success lies in the basic 
tenets of our party; our firm belief in 
the inherent worth of the common man. 
In the words of Mr. Jefferson: 

Every man and every body of men on 
earth possess the right of self-government. 


Our strength and our success are at- 
tributable in great measure to the broad- 
based flexibility of our party. There is 
more than enough room in the Demo- 
cratic Party for all people of diverse 
backgrounds and opinions. We welcome 
all those who believe, as we do, that a 
party exists to advance the freedom and 
the welfare of all the people. 

Men by their constitutions are naturally 
divided into two parties; those who fear and 
distrust the people, and who wish to draw all 
powers from them into the hands of the 
higher classes; and those who identify them- 
selves with the people, have confidence in 
them, cherish and consider them as the most 
honest and safe... The appellation of 
aristocrats and democrats ... expresses the 
essence of them both— 


Stated Jefferson in 1824. Today this 
succinct statement still girds the foun- 
dations of our party. 

Behind this statement lies progress. 
Not change for change’s sake, but be- 
cause hunger, poverty, sickness and fear 
are not accepted as immutable laws. We 
are an active progressive party, and will 
not accept intolerable conditions simply 
because “that is the way it has always 
been.” 

The Democratic Party has always 
sponsored and supported programs to 
increase the opportunity of Americans 
to attain a high standard of well-being, 
while retaining their individual liber- 
ties. In the words of President Johnson: 

We do not intend to allow the tempo of 
America’s unprecedented prosperity to ever 


muffe the cries of those who are denied a 
fair share of it. 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
today marks the 175th anniversary of 
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the founding of the Democratic Party 
by Thomas Jefferson. A brief history of 
our party’s role in promoting progress 
for people, written by Sidney Hyman, has 
been published in a commemorative issue 
of the Democrat, the party’s national 
publication. It is entitled ‘Fulfilling the 
Democratic Party’s Historic Mission.” 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic Party 
today is still fulfilling its mission to lead 
our people to new dimensions of progress 
and prosperity. Thomas Jefferson 
oriented the party to the welfare of the 
people—and the party remains and con- 
tinues the party of the people. 

In this connection, because of the in- 
terest of my colleagues and the Nation 
in our great party, I include this article 
in the Recor at this point: 


FULFILLING THE DEMOCRATIC Party's HISTORIC 
Miss1on—A 175TH ANNIVERSARY REVIEW 


(Note.—Sidney Hyman, a noted author and 
historian, is an authority on political parties 
and the Presidency. This description of the 
founding of the Democratic party, as well as 
the words on the cover, is excerpted from his 
article, The Great Collaboration, which is a 
brief history of the Democratic Party.) 

(By Sidney Hyman) 

He was eighty-three years old, his hand 
could barely hold a pen, and an impatient 
ambassador of death was at his door. Yet the 
vital idea that shaped his life’s work gave 
him strength and time for a last task. He 
was writing a letter due to be read ten days 
later at a Jubilee celebration in Washington, 
D.C. It would also be read in the limitless 
future wherever men dreamt of winning back 
their right to be human. 

“All eyes are opened, or opening, to the 
rights of man (he wrote.) The general spread 
of the light of science has already laid open 
to every view the palpable truth, that the 
mass of mankind has not been born with 
saddles on their backs, nor a favored few 
booted and spurred, ready to ride them legiti- 
mately, by the grace of God. These are 
grounds of hope for others. For ourselves, let 
the annual return of this day, forever re- 
fresh our recollections of these rights, and 
an undiminished devotion to them.” 

In other matters, the old man sometimes 
changed his mind. 

There was a time when he was for a “strict 
construction” of the Constitution, and a time 
when he construed it liberally; a time when 
he felt that local government was the real 
citadel of individual liberty, and a time when 
he used the full powers of the central gov- 
ernment to make America “an empire of 
liberty,” a time when he argued that Amer- 
ica must stay an agricultural nation, and a 
time when he urged its industrialization; a 
time when France was the second home of 
his heart, and a time when he was prepared 
to turn his back on France and “marry Amer- 
ica to the British fleet and nation.” 

“No maxim,” he explained as he drew the 
moral of his own story, can be laid down as 
being wise and expedient for all times and 
circumstances.” The maxim to be applied to 
a concrete case. . . must depend on the 
circumstances which shall then govern.” Was 
everything, then, changeable? Yes, said he, 
everything “. . . except the inherent, un- 
allenable rights of man.“ These he had 
steadily served throughout most of his titanic 
career. Now, however, that career was at its 
terminal point. 

In the dark of a night ten days after the 
Jubilee letter was sent off, the old man awoke 
from a fitful sleep. Is it the Fourth?” he 
asked the watchers at his bedside. They 
nodded yes. He murmured, “Ah.” Then he 
serenely closed his eyes. So died Thomas Jef- 
ferson at Monticello, fifty minutes past me- 
ridian on July 4, 1826, a half century after 
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the Declaration of Independence he had 
written was proclaimed to the world, 

He had no son to carry on his name. But 
he had founded a political party, and it 
carried his seed within its body from one 
generation to the next. 

The party twice changed its name. First it 
was the Republican party (to distinguish it 
from Monarchists.) Next it was the Demo- 
cratic-Republican party. Then in the third 
decade of the 19th century, there was a split 
in the connecting hyphen, and the name 
chosen remains what it is today—the Demo- 
cratic party. The party also changed its views 
about transient political questions and ex- 
plained itself as Jefferson did when he wrote: 

“Laws and institutions must go hand in 
hand with the progress of the human mind. 
As that becomes more developed, more en- 
lightened, as new discoveries are made, new 
truths disclosed, and manners and opinions 
change with the change of circumstances, 
institutions must advance also, and keep 
pace with the times, We might as well require 
a man to wear still the coat which fitted 
him when a boy, as civilized society to remain 
ever under the regime of their barbarous 
ancestors.” 

There was, however, an internal unity in 
the career of the Democratic party, and the 
factor making it so was its collaboration 
with the idea about the rights of man. 

The idea turned a loose alliance of local 
units, first assembled in 1791-3, into a na- 
tional party. It gave the party the emblem 
on the banner it unfurled in 1796 when it 
staged its first campaign for the Presidency. 
It made the party a force born to have no 
rest itself, and to allow no rest to the cozy. 
It compelled the party to see that each suc- 
cess it won was but a down payment on tasks 
to be done. It bound the party to the propo- 
sition that merely to be an American is to 
live in a kind of moral condition and to have 
a full-time career. 

A list of the more specific achievements 
that were born of the collaboration between 
the Democratic party and the idea about the 
rights of man, reads like a textbook on Amer- 
ican government itself. Thus, among other 
things, the Democratic party made the right 
to vote a right based on citizenship instead 
of property. It broke the monopoly of political 
power by the gentry, and made public posts 
an attainable goal for qualified men of any 
origin. It democratized access to knowledge 
by laying the foundations for a free and uni- 
versal system of public education. It built 
new institutions to catch the tone of public 
opinion, to educate and organize it, and to 
bring it to bear on the acts of the gov- 
ernment. It won for the people the right to 
choose the President directly, developed the 
case for a strong President, made the Presi- 
dency the special office of the people—and 
the special servant of the national interest 
when that interest is something far more 
than the sum of its component parts. 

Democrats were also the first to persuade 
Americans that a political party could act as 
an agent of responsible power, and could 
itself brace the Constitutional system for 
responsible power. It could screen men for 
major elective and appointive posts, give a 
boost to humane men and stand it the way 
of the bigoted and the intransigent. It could 
make the party machinery a bridge over the 
Constitutional chasm between the Executive 
and the Legislature so that both could march 
together toward great national objectives. It 
could forestall violent changes outside the 
Constitution by working for orderly change 
within the Constitution. 

Then, again, the Democratic party ven- 
tured to make itself a school where the native 
born and the immigrant, the leaders and the 
led alike were taught the ways of freedom. 
They were taught specifically that American 
freedom moves by checks and mutual con- 
cessions; that its inner spirit is chivalry and 
human fraternity; that its shape is like a 
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cathedral on which successive ages have 
worked, each in its own style—but with a 
shared love that gives the different parts a 
unity all the more profound because no one 
mind conceived of the edifice as a whole. 

Nor was this all that was taught in the 
great Americanization school of the Demo- 
cratic party. It taught that the first duty of 
leaders is to explain themselves; that in their 
proper rivalries with each other, they must 
always take care not to break the social con- 
tract; that any fair political proposal is an 
invitation to a discussion project; that even 
after a decision about it is reached, the dis- 
cussion must go on until dissent is dissolved 
and a natural consensus is reached. 

It taught, further, that no one interest in 
the land is large enough to form a majority 
by itself; that each, measured by the aggre- 
gate of the others in the nation, is a minor- 
ity interest, that a majority is formed only 
through a concurrence of views among many 
minorities; that even a numerical majority 
of 50 plus a fraction of 1 percent of the 
electorate has no autonomous power to act 
as though anything it does is self-justified; 
that the numerical majority to be right, 
must also be just; that the numerical mi- 
nority of 50 less a fraction of 1 percent may 
in certain cases have a suspensive political 
veto over the legal majority, provided it 
places itself under a self-denying ordinance 
in its use of that veto. 

Again, in the great Americanization 
school, a line of Presidential and legislative 
leaders trained by the Democratic party, 
carried the rights of man beyond the point 
where the case stood in Jefferson's day. They 
began, as he did, with political rights, to 
shield the individual against any strong-arm 
tactics by the central government. To this 
they then added the idea of economic rights, 
to shield the individual from any strong-arm 
tactics by concentrated private economic 
power; and in this connection made the cen- 
tral government an ally of the imperiled 
individual. To the idea of political and eco- 
nomic rights, they added the idea of social 
and cultural rights, and again made the 
central government an ally of the individual 
who was being denied those rights through 
no fault of his own. More than that, they 
actively fostered the conditions of material 
abundance which went far toward eliminat- 
ing “class conflicts” in American life—since 
under conditions of material abundance, the 
grant of one man's wants no longer entailed 
a curtailment of another man's goods. 
Lastly, in the 20th century, in the great 
Americanization school of the Democratic 
party, Americans first learned of the need, 
decided on the choice of means, and then 
embarked on the work of making the rights 
of man the common property of deprived 
humanity around the globe. 

We know that the collaboration between 
the Democratic party and the idea about the 
rights of man did not always sound with the 
spontaneous harmony of the heavenly choir. 
From time to time, it was broken into by 
bitter internal quarrels, by wilful not seeing, 
and by rendering ordeals when the particu- 
lar “rights” of one set of men clashed with 
the particular “rights” claimed by a second 
set. Yet to speak this truth is not to speak 
the whole truth. 

The whole truth is that if the Democratic 
party were a sectional or one-interest party, 
it could have been spared many of its tor- 
mented hours. But after its founding days, 
it became a national, multi-interest party 
embracing every legitimate interest, value 
and point of view in the nation at large. It 
embraced agricultural and manufacturing 
interests, rural and metropolitan man, “old” 
natives and new“ immigrants, capital and 
labor, producers of raw materials and pro- 
ducers of finished goods, men of the profes- 
sions and those who shaped things with 
their hands, men nostalgic for the past and 
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men afire with hopes for the future, white 
people and colored people, Christians and 
Jews, Protestants and Catholics, the advo- 
cates of a Small America and the advocates 
of a world-girdling Big America. 

History affords no comparable example of 
a political party so constituted. If there is a 
cause for wonder, therefore, it is not that the 
Democrats now and again have known inter- 
nal storms. The wonder is that the late 1850’s 
was the sole time when the party could not 
contain the storms within itself. In fact, that 
one failure paradoxically underlines the his- 
toric mission of the party as the binding 
hoop of the Union. For it was only when 
the Democrats of the North and South at 
last went their separate ways after the 1860 
convention in Charleston, that the Union 
itself fell apart—there being no alternative 
national political force that could still hold 
it together. 

With that one exception, the diverse na- 
tional interests and values Democrats em- 
body, has never permitted the party to 
indulge itself in the luxury of weak national 
leadership. It is not entirely true that the 
Democrats, historically, have been a large 
group of second class roughnecks led by a 
small group of first class aristocrats, while 
the Republicans have been a small group of 
second class aristocrats led by a large group 
of first-class roughnecks. But, it is entirely 
true that with the exception just noted, 
only strong men gifted in the arts of group 
diplomacy—men who could make their own 
political consciousness the source of con- 
sciousness in others—rose to national pre- 
eminence in the Democratic party. Here, 
within the party, they were tested and trained 
in dealing with the kind of problems that are 
the daily fare of government itself. They 
were all the better prepared, therefore, to 
be strong Presidents when they were raised 
to the White House. 

A final point. Despite the storms in the 
collaboration between Democrats and the 
idea about the rights of man, on the scales of 
history, the stunning performance record of 
Democrats in advancing those rights explains 
as nothing else does so well, why they are 
now the oldest political party in the world 
and still the only national political party 
America has. It is worth remembering that 
since the 1791-93 founding years of the 
Democratic party, hundreds of other political 
parties have come into being on American 
soil and around the world—only to die from 
a variety of maladies. Yet all the while, from 
epoch to epoch, amid swift and revolutionary 
changes in political climates, the Democratic 
Party Old Indestructible’—has lived on 
and on as a vital agent of American destiny. 


Mr. FASCELL. Thomas Jefferson’s be- 
lief in the inherent and inalienable 
rights of man, which gave structure and 
meaning to his life, also turned a loose 
alliance of groups opposing policies of 
the dominant Federalist Party into a co- 
herent political party, from which today’s 
Democratic Party traces its origin. It 
was 175 years ago this month, in 1792, 
that Jefferson described, in a letter to 
President Washington, the basic princi- 
ples and objectives of the political party 
he was forming. 

Our party has endured because it has 
remained faithful to the guiding prin- 
ciple of human rights and continued to 
seek equality of opportunity for every 
man; because it has embraced and 
served a great diversity of interests re- 
flecting the true national character of 
our country, rural and urban, white col- 
lar and blue collar, colored and white, 
Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant alike; 
and because it has had the wisdom and 
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foresight to change and progress with 
the times. 

We have successfully met the chal- 
lenges of the past 175 years; the history 
of the Democratic Party is the story of 
the development of progressive demo- 
cratic government in the United States. 
We can look forward to the future with 
pride and promise. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members— 
and I am sure this will include a lot 
of my Republican friends—may, if they 
desire to do so, include their remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


REMARKS ON THE 175TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to listen to the fine remarks of 
the majority leader relative to this his- 
toric occasion for our great Democratic 
Party. I am reminded of the words of 
Speaker Sam Rayburn who said, not 
many years before his death: 

The Democratic Party retains its high 
place in American life not because it is old 
but because it has continuing vitality and a 
continuing adaptability to changing condi- 
tions. It is responsive to new ideas. It wel- 
comes experiments The Democratic 
Party has become more than just a political 
party. It has become an idea, an essential 
part of the American idea. Political parties 
have their ups and downs. But great ideas 
go on forever. 


I would recommend, Mr. Speaker, in 
the light of those comments that, as we 
legislate here in the 90th Congress and 
consider the problems of the latter half 
of the 20th century, we recognize the 
fact that the Democratic Party has been 
in the forefront since its founding 175 
years ago in recognizing and offering 
constructive solutions to problems as 
they exist and come about. Of course, 
today we have commanding interna- 
tional problems. I am happy to say that 
the vast majority of the members of this 
party stand with the President of the 
United States in confronting aggression 
elsewhere in the world and in upholding 
the torch of freedom. 

Here at home we have problems in- 
volving our great cities, urban problems, 
and we are fighting them out here in 
the Congress, day in and day out. Today, 
on this very day, we will discuss one of 
the great issues before our country, the 
education of our young people, which is 
essential to the progress of the Nation 
and the maintenance of the leadership 
of the Nation. 
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So, Mr. Speaker, I say, this has been 
a party of the people throughout its long 
and glorious history. It has also been a 
party that in recognizing the problems 
that have confronted this country has 
thereby kept us in the forefront of its 
peoples of its earth. 


AGGRESSION AGAINST ISRAEL 


Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
concerned about the serious threat to 
the peace in the Middle East. I wish to 
read a statement in which many Mem- 
bers have joined and I ask that other 
Members wishing to join with us let my 
office know no later than 5 p.m. today. 

The statement is as follows: 
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Egypt and Syria are now threatening Israel 
and we fear that war in the Near East is 
inevitable unless the United States acts 
firmly and vigorously to prevent it. President 
Nasser's speech to his troops in Sinai yester- 
day was in effect a declaration of war. We 
note with dismay that the Soviet Union is 
encouraging and arming Egypt and Syria 
in a bold move to win influence and power 
in the Middle East. Once again the Soviet 
Union appears to be testing American re- 
solve to defend the peace. 

The United States Government, speaking 
through Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, 
Kennedy and Johnson, and through the Con- 
gress of the United States has repeatedly 
declared its determination to act against 
aggression in the Middle East. And we note 
with appreciation the declaration of a White 
House spokesman that— 

“This country is, of course, committed to 
the principle of maintaining peace in the 
Middle East, This has been our position over 
the years. It is still our position.” 

Consistent with that declaration, we pledge 
the fullest support to measures which must 
be taken by the Administration to make our 
position unmistakably clear to those who 
are now bent on the destruction of Israel, 
that we are now prepared to take whatever 
action may be necessary to resist aggression 
aaginst Israel and to preserve the peace. 

We are confident that the people of the 
United States will support such a policy. 


URANIUM MINE STANDARDS 


Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to comment briefly on a great American 
tragedy and a sound proposal to correct 
its cause. 

Almost 100 uranium miners have died 
because of excessive exposure to radia- 
tion and 1,000 others who are still alive 
have been condemned to death due to 
overexposure. 

This squander of human lives repre- 
sents a real industrial tragedy. 

I therefore give my firmest endorse- 
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ment to Secretary of Labor W. Willard 
Wirtz’ recent order placing strict limita- 
tions on the amount of radon radiation 
these miners may be exposed to. 

Nothing can now be done for these 
uranium miners who have died or have 
already been overexposed to deadly alpha 
particles in the air and dust of the mines 
where they work. 

But Secretary Wirtz’ order, which be- 
comes effective 30 days after its publica- 
tion in the Federal Register, would pre- 
vent thousands of other miners from 
dying in the future. 

The urgency of this matter is clear 
and real. It demands that this effective 
order be promulgated without delay. Any 
delay would invite further tragedy. 

It is incumbent on Members of the 
Congress to give their full support to 
this much-needed order. This is the least 
we can do for these miners and their 
wives and children who would suffer so 
much from any delay in placing strict 
limitations on radiation exposure. 

This order represents another signifi- 
cant step toward protecting the health of 
our citizens. I urge the Congress to sup- 
port it. 


DIPLOMACY URGENTLY NEEDED IN 
NEAR EAST SITUATION 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I view 
with the gravest and deepest concern 
the most recent developments in the 
Near East. It is my urgent hope that our 
Government, in conjunction with the 
other great powers, will use the strongest 
possible diplomatic measures to prevent 
the outbreak of war in the area. Time is 
of the essence in this explosive situation 
and I know that peace-loving people 
everywhere will give the strongest sup- 
port to have diplomacy utilized to the ut- 
most to achieve an avoidance of armed 
conflict. 


NEAR EAST SITUATION 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I share the 
concern of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr. Morcan, the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, about the 
situation in the Middle East. Wishing 
to be completely fair about it, I want 
to give credit for a good part of the sit- 
uation there to the U.S. State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure they have had 
10,000 meetings on the subject, and have 
discussed it pro and con, but they have 
never really made the position of the 
United States clear about what we would 
do if a situation like this arose. If they 
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would have made this clear I do not be- 
lieve the situation would have arisen. 

I do not say this lightly, Mr. Speaker, 
because I have talked to people from the 
Secretary on down in the last few weeks, 
and have urged them to let the President 
of Egypt know that the U.S. Department 
of State views this matter with a good 
deal of concern, and that they are pre- 
pared to do certain things in the event 
of certain other incidents happening. 
They have not done this, and I believe 
this has led Mr. Nasser to believe that he 
could get away with a lot which he prob- 
ably cannot get away with, as did the 
fiasco in Munich lead Mr. Hitler to be- 
lieve that he could do almost anything 
without anybody doing anything about 
it. 


NEAR EAST SITUATION 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
clined to agree with the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hays] in the remarks he has 
just made. This situation has been some 
time in coming and our position should 
have been much more clearly and posi- 
tively announced before it had deteri- 
orated so badly. On the other hand I find 
myself in disagreement with the remarks 
the gentleman made yesterday when he 
was talking about the silver lining in 
every cloud. He suggested that the silver 
lining in the cloud hanging over Vietnam 
would be the conversion of the doves to 
hawks. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS. It was not over Vietnam, 
but over the Near East. I said the cloud 
hanging over the Near East. 

Mr. YATES. The cloud hanging over 
the Near East. I accept the gentleman’s 
correction. 

Mr. Speaker, I suppose the gentleman 
was talking about me among others. And 
at our subsequent luncheon yesterday 
I believe he proved that. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, if the gentleman 
is in any doubt, I was talking about him. 

Mr. YATES. Well, the gentleman from 
Illinois was in no doubt about it at all. 
The gentleman from Ohio leaves no one 
in doubt at any time as to what he 
thinks. 

Mr. Speaker, I suppose the gentleman 
was talking about me and talking about 
others of us who have been critical of 
what we conceive to be overescalation 
and overcommitment in Vietnam. I have 
urged our administration to escalate its 
peace activities rather than our military 
might in Vietnam. I continue to main- 
tain the position. I continue to urge the 
President to do everything he can do to 
promote peace in Vietnam and I believe, 
too, that he should do everything he can 
do to promote the cause of peace in the 
Middle East today. And I do see a dis- 
tinction between the situation in Viet- 
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nam and the situation in the Middle 
East. Israel was created by and voted 
into existence by the world community 
of nations through the United Nations. 
It is now a member of the United Na- 
tions. It has consistently sought to bring 
the tenuous armistice that exists in the 
Middle East to a permanent peace. It 
has done everything it could do to live 
at peace with its neighbors who have 
been so belligerent, who have been so 
provocative and who have sparked the 
border fighting, neighbors who have 
threatened ever since Israel's birth to 
make war again and drive the Israelis 
into the sea. Throughout its existence 
Israel has been a friend of the United 
States. It deserves our friendship and 
our support now. And I would urge the 
President to make clear that the United 
States stands by Israel, that we will not 
permit that proud democracy to be 
driven into the sea. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the President too, 
to take the necessary steps before the 
United Nations to reactivate the peace- 
keeping force and to keep the antagonist 
nations apart and allay tensions before 
the fighting begins. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


UNITED STATES MUST HONOR 
PLEDGE OF SUPPORT FOR ISRAEL 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, once again 
the world is on the brink of witnessing a 
horrendous demonstration of a dictator's 
disregard for the rights of another nation 
to live in peace and harmony. The news 
reports streaming out of the Middle East 
describe the situation as critical and the 
likelihood of full-scale war inevitable. I 
am sure that I do not need to remind 
my colleagues that when the United 
States supported the establishment of 
the State of Israel, we and the United 
Nations were in effect, guaranteeing the 
right of Israel to exist and prosper. It is 
hoped that at this crucial moment in his- 
tory the U.N. will not engage in endless 
debate and proscrastination while the 
despots of the Middle East are permitted 
to unleash a senseless crusade that can 
only result in the slaughter of innocent 
thousands. I hereby call upon the es- 
teemed members of that august body to 
face up to their responsibility now and 
act, not talk about the prevention of this 
holocaust. If the U.N. is ever to serve a 
meaningful role in preserving world 
peace, then they, and we must now, in 
clear and unwavering tones put Mr. Nas- 
ser on notice that any overt act of ag- 
gression will be be dealt with swiftly and 
surely. Let the Arab world not be misled 
that we will condone aggressive acts or 
that we would not act to prevent them. 
Let those who are united in peaceful 
purpose and intent put Nasser on notice 
that the ravings and ranting of madmen 
influence only fools, not men of purpose 
and peace. 
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SITUATION IN THE NEAR EAST 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long felt that the greatest contribution 
that the United States could make to 
peace in the Middle East is to make per- 
fectly clear that the United States will 
not permit the Arab States to drive 
Israel into the sea. That conviction has 
been strengthened by the present crisis. 

We cannot act in the present circum- 
stance as if the parties to the dispute 
were coequals. Israel has no aggressive 
designs on her neighbors and has long 
been prepared to make peace. It is the 
Arab States, including particularly the 
United Arab Republic, that have been 
threatening aggression for years and 
have declared their determination to 
destroy the State of Israel. 

In this situation, it would seem clear 
that the U.S. Government should an- 
nounce it will consider any official attack 
upon Israel’s territory or Israeli ship- 
ping as aggression within the meaning 
of the U.N. Charter and the 1950 Tri- 
partite Declaration and will react ac- 
cordingly. 

Certainly the Gulf of Aqaba must be 
considered an international waterway 
and the United States should join with 
other nations in insisting on the right of 
access to the ports of Elath and Aqaba. 

If the Arabs know they will have the 
United States to deal with if they en- 
gage in aggressive acts against Israel, 
these acts will not take place. If they are 
in doubt, a major conflagration in the 
Middle East seems almost inevitable. 


SUPPORT OF ISRAEL 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, a few 
moments ago I heard the gentlemen 
from New York [Mr. CELLER and Mr. 
BincHAM] express their concern about 
the situation in the Middle East. I sub- 
scribe to their remarks. I think the time 
is here for a clear statement from this 
Nation and from the United Nations. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I want to congratulate the 
gentleman because he has been consist- 
ently in support of the administration on 
Vietnam, and I think his concern about 
Israel is as consistent as mine is. I would 
like to welcome our friends, Mr. YATES 
and Mr. BINGHAM, to the ranks. Yester- 
day I thought they had become hawks, 
but they have explained it is possible to 
be a hawk with Israel and a dove with 
Vietnam. So perhaps we ought to call 
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them “dawks” or hoves.“ I do not know 
what it is, but it seems to be some kind 
of hybrid. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. In response to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Ohio, we 
have been equally consistent as he in our 
positions and we have taken a strong 
position where that position should be 
maintained. 

Mr. JOELSON. I do not want to get 
into a personal dispute, but I say that 
this is a clear-cut case of aggression in 
the Middle East and must be regarded 
as such. 


ESHKOL URGES TROOP PULLBACK 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, now is the 
time to curb inflamatory statements 
about the grave situation in the Middle 
East. I do not intend to add fuel to the 
fire in this way. I do not know if Presi- 
dent Nasser is engaging in psychological 
semantics or if his war threats to Israel 
are serious, but there is no doubt that his 
words are like striking a match on a 
powder keg. Meanwhile, reports indicat- 
ing that the Soviet Ambassador had ex- 
pressed support of Egyptian policy esca- 
lates the danger of war. 

It seems to me that there is one basis 
of hope for peace; namely in the call of 
Premier Levi Eshkol of Israel for a mu- 
tual withdrawal of United Arab Republic 
and Israeli troop concentrations from 
the border. Likewise I think U.S. reaf- 
firmation of its commitments to main- 
tain peace are encouraging. 

Our Government naturally is alarmed 
at events. In this connection I am mind- 
ful of past rather unsuccessful efforts of 
some of us in the House of Representa- 
tives to cut off grain shipments to 
Egypt. We heard Nasser was reselling 
this grain in order to obtain foreign ex- 
change to buy arms. I am told under 
Public Law 480 between 1963 and 1965 
$37,375,000 of such shipments were made. 
The administration must accept respon- 
sibility for this aid to Nasser even though 
he publicly told us to “go spit the ocean.“ 

Now the United States must keep its 
peace and security commitments of 1950 
in order to prevent a bloody conflagra- 
tion that could envelop the entire world. 


WHERE DO WE STAND IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST? 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
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ill-advised action of the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations in too quickly 
giving in to Egypt’s Nasser makes it al- 
most certain that the United Nations has 
been removed as an effective force for 
peace in the explosive situation in the 
Middle East. 

That being the case there are a few 
facts we should consider in deciding upon 
a course for the United States. 

In following a realistic policy of sup- 
porting our friends against those who 
are not friendly to the United States, we 
have but one choice and that is to support 
Israel. Certainly Nasser has clearly 
demonstrated he is no friend of this 
country and now some other Arab na- 
tions have joined him in an anti-Ameri- 
can policy. 

The tough, determined Israelis, in- 
spired with a deep sense of freedom have 
proved they are an effective ally of the 
free nations of the world. 

I believe the United States will best 
serve the cause of peace by making it 
clear we will support a freedom loving 
people against aggression. Any sign of 
weakness will only encourage the aggres- 
sors and increase the threat of war. The 
best guarantee of keeping the peace in 
this explosive situation is to let the ag- 
gressors know they will not get away 
with it. 

Mr. Speaker, let us not be misled in 
this situation. The aggressive attitude of 
the Arab nations is being encouraged and 
fostered by the Soviet Union. It is fol- 
lowing the same pattern the Communists 
have followed in Asia and in Latin Amer- 
ica in carrying out the terms of the 1960 
Moscow Manifesto to “encourage and 
support national wars of liberation.” 
Russia is now the dominant military 
power in the Middle East. The Soviets 
have moved in to fill the vacuum left by 
the deteriorating power of England and 
France. They have supplied Egypt with 
arms and they have done the same for 
Iraq. They have made it possible for 
Egypt to get into Yemen where British 
Aden and South Arabia is now seriously 
threatened. In Syria, Russia is now the 
dominant foreign power and thus en- 
couraged, the leftist. leaders of that 
country are creating the current crisis. 
Only the courage and determination of 
the Israelis prevent a complete takeover 
of the Middle East and its large quanti- 
ties of oil by the Soviet Union. 

The action of U Thant in quickly pull- 
ing out the U.N. peacekeeping force is 
typical of the subservient role the Sec- 
retary General has played whenever a 
crisis is Communist oriented or coupled 
with a hate America campaign. Indeed 
the tolerance of the Secretary General 
for the Communist side and his failure 
to deal with Communist fomented wars, 
may be sealing the fate of the United 
Nations. His latest capitulation to the 
Egyptian dictator could be the final 
straw which will send the noble experi- 
ment of the U.N. down the dismal road 
to oblivion followed by the League of Na- 
tions which displayed the same impoten- 
cy against naked aggression. 

There can be no question that Nasser 
has always considered the United States 
as an enemy nation. In spite of the bil- 
lions of dollars we have given him along 
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with every offer of friendship, he has 
continued to spread a doctrine of hate 
against us, has virtually spit in our face 
on more than one occasion, and has arro- 
gantly taken whatever we offered while 
openly courting the Communist world. 

In considering our course in this situa- 
tion, we would be foolhardy not to take 
into consideration the tough determina- 
tion of Israel. Given anywhere near equal 
odds there is little doubt that these 
people could hold their own against an 
Arab attack. Because of their dedication 
to the cause of freedom, Israel is the last 
bulwark of liberty in the Middle East 
and if the free world allows this cou- 
rageous people to be attacked and plun- 
dered, then freedom will not be safe 
anywhere on earth. The odds will not be 
equal if the Middle East explodes be- 
cause Israel is confronted by a league of 
Arab States who have been worked up 
into a fanatical frenzy by Nasser. The 
Soviet Union has already declared it will 
support the Arabs in an attack on Israel 
and it follows the rest of the Commu- 
nist-controlled countries will quickly fol- 
low the example of their master. 

Mr. Speaker, we are constantly being 
warned that unless the United States 
and the free world give into the black- 
mail of aggression, we will be responsible 
for starting world war III. Let us not 
fall into that trap. Let us set the record 
straight right now. The Arab States 
will pull the trigger if the gun goes off 
in the Middle East, but the Soviet Union 
is holding the weapon. Before the peace 
marchers and the Communist apologists 
start their campaign after Israel has 
been attacked, let us make it clear at this 
moment who is responsible for the be- 
ginning of the war. The United States is 
ready and willing to do all possible to 
bring about a peaceful solution of the 
trouble and has called upon the Soviet 
Union to use its influence to keep the 
war from starting. Just for one time let 
us point the finger of justice at the real 
criminal who is responsible for tearing Up 
the world, Communist Russia, in follow- 
ing its program for world domination. 


ISRAEL'S SOVEREIGNTY MUST BE 
PRESERVED 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
ironic that just as we observe the 19th 
anniversary of the independence of 
Israel, her sovereignty and independence 
are more seriously threatened today than 
ever before in the past two decades. 

Our Nation has been committed to 
preserve the independence of Israel 
ever since we played a key role in her 
establishment as a nation 19 years ago. 

I would like to include in the RECORD 
*a copy of a resolution which I have in- 
troduced today and which I believe sets 
up, not only a formal reaffirmation of 
our commitment to Israel, but also sug- 
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gests a course of action which could 
alleviate the tensions in the Middle East. 

I believe the entire world should be 
particularly concerned with the fact that 
the Soviet Union seems to be urging the 
United Arab Republic to continue prov- 
ocations against Israel and against the 
peace of the Middle East. The Soviet 
Union’s assurance earlier today to the 
United Arab Republic of military assist- 
ance in the event that Israel receives any 
help in the present crisis, in my judg- 
ment, is as much an act of aggression as 
if the Soviet Union actually sent its 
troops against the Israelis. 

I am including in the Recorp today, as 
well, a copy of a telegram I sent to Presi- 
dent Johnson. I am firmly convinced the 
United States must take all the steps 
necessary to impress upon the United 
Arab Republic and the Soviet Union and 
anyone else who would violate the peace 
of the Middle East that the United States 
has an indisputable interest in preserving 
the peace in that corner of the world and 
that we will take whatever measures 
necessary to guarantee that naked ag- 
gression will not be permitted to destroy 
Israel’s independence, 

Mr. Speaker, a copy of my resolution 
and my telegram to the President follow: 

May 19, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Request that the Pres- 
ident of the United States issue a strong 
reaffirmation today of the proposals enunci- 
ated at the White House recently in reaffirm- 
ing the Kennedy doctrine of May 8, 1963 
regarding America’s determination to pre- 
serve peace in the Middle East. One of the 
great tragedies of our time would ensue if 
the Egyptian leaders or the Syrian leaders 
were to miscalculate America’s determination 
to preserve the sovereignty and freedom of 
Israel. I hope that the United States will 
lead the way through its President in mak- 
ing unequivocally clear to the warring neigh- 
bors of the Middle East that, despite our 
great responsibility in Vietnam, any effort 
to take advantage of our present involve- 
ment in Vietnam by threatening the sov- 
ereignty of Israel will, by the very nature 
of our commitment, bring the forces of the 
United States against those who would vio- 
late the peace in the Middle East. I believe 
U Thant has erred in meekly acquiescing 
to the Egyptian demand for withdrawal of 
U.N, troops and it now falls upon the shoul- 
ders of the United States to again make the 
most significant contribution toward speak- 
ing out in such forceful terms that any 
danger of a miscalculation of our intentions 
and our commitments will be totally abated. 
I ask this in behalf of a large segment of 
my constituents who are today deeply con- 
cerned over the future of peace and justice 
in the Middle East. 


H. Res. 488 


It is the sense of the House of Representa- 
tives that, 

Whereas ever since the birth of Israel, 
successive United States administrations 
have committed the United States to the 
security of Israel; and 

Whereas. this fundamental policy under- 
lies the United States efforts to maintain 
peace in the Middle East; and 

Whereas during the 19 years since Israel's 
independence, every administration of the 
United States has publicly declared its com- 
mitment to the fundamental policy of pre- 
serving and protecting Israel’s sovereignty 
by maintaining peace in the Middle East; 
and 
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Whereas on August 2, 1966, during the 
Washington visit of Israeli President Schneor 
Zalman Shazar, President Johnson said, “We 
subscribe to the policy” stated by President 
Kennedy on May 6, 1963 that we support 
the security of both Israel and her neighbors” 
and “we strongly oppore the use of force or 
the threat of force in the Near East”; and 

Whereas President Eisenhower took a simi- 
lar position in his message to Congress on 
January 5, 1957, and 

Whereas during the administration of 
President Truman, America joined Britain 
and France in the Tripartite Declaration of 
1950 which said in part: 

“The three governments take this oppor- 
tunity of declaring their deep interest and 
their desire to promote the establishment 
and maintenance of peace and stability in 
the area and their unalterable opposition to 
the use of force or threat of force between 
any of the states in that area.“; and 

Whereas in support of this doctrine, the 
United States endorsed the resolution by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, 
approved in 1956, to send a United Nations 
peacekeeping force to Egypt; and 

Whereas the Egyptian Government has now 
ordered the United Nations Secretary Gen- 
eral to withdraw the U.N. peacekeeping force 
from Egyptian soll; and 

Whereas such action again has seriously 
jeopardized peace in the Middle East; and 

Whereas Egypt has now assembled a large 
military force on the borders of Israel, seri- 
ously increasing the prospect of armed con- 
flict; and 

Whereas Prime Minister Levi Eshkol of 
Israel has called on Egypt to pull back its 
troops from the border of Israel and prom- 
ised that Israel would do the same: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives— 

1. Supports the traditional doctrine of the 
United States that peace must be maintained 
at all costs in the Middle East in order to 
assure continued sovereignty of Israel and 
the other nations of the Middle East; 

2. Urges the President of the United States 
to instruct the United States Ambassador 
to the United Nations to use all diplomatic 
Tesources and to marshal the opinion of the 
member nations of the United Nations to im- 
press upon Egypt the inherent dangers em- 
bodied in Egypt's demand for withdrawal of 
United Nations troops from Egypt; 

3. Supports whatever measures necessary 
by the United States to impress upon the 
Egyptian Government the dangers of mis- 
calculation in America’s unylelding deter- 
mination to preserve the sovereignty of Is- 
rael, which we helped establish 19 years ago; 

4. Urges Egypt to withdraw its forces from 
the Israeli border and afford Israel an op- 
portunity to withdraw its own forces from 
the Israeli-Egyptian border, as suggested by 
Prime Minister Eshkol; 

5. Supports the use of the full influence 
and leadership of the United States to halt 
continued attacks on Israel and permit that 
nation, as well as the other nations of the 
Middle East, to develop their resources in 
an atmosphere of peace and mutual under- 
standing. 


SECURITY AND PROTECTION OF 
ISRAEL 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
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Speaker, I insert at this point in the 
Record the telegram which I sent to 
President Lyndon B. Johnson this morn- 
ing. 

Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

President of the United States, 

The White House, Washington, D.C.: 

It is with deep concern I request prompt 
action by the United States State Depart- 
ment and your good self for the security and 
protection of Israel and her fine friendly 
people. As a long time member of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee deeply interested 
in the progress and security of Israel, I rec- 
ommend that the proper action on all levels 
be taken to make the United States position 
clear. We stand for the maintenance of peace 
and will strongly oppose aggression in the 
Mideast. 

Count on my full support on a bipartisan 
basis of the necessary decisions on the cur- 
rent dangerous situation by you in the Mid 
East as President and Dean Rusk as Secre- 
tary of State on behalf of the people of the 
United States. 

Jim FULTON, 
Congressman From Pennsylvania. 


PEACE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States must reaffirm its pledge to do all 
in its power to retain peace in the Mid- 
dle East. One of the surest ways to avoid 
miscalculation is for the President or the 
Secretary of State to clearly affirm our 
intention to see that the sovereignty of 
the State of Israel is not destroyed 
through armed attack by her Arab neigh- 
bors. 

Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy, and Johnson as well as their Sec- 
retaries of State have publicly affirmed 
that we will protect the sovereignty of 
all Middle East nations. 

In 1956 the United States moved a 
portion of the 6th Fleet to Alexandria 
which undoubtedly had a calming effect 
on the attacks going on between France, 
England, Israel, and Egypt. 

In 1958 we landed troops in Lebanon to 
insure the stability of that nation. 

There have been incidents since then 
and we have not changed our position of 
protecting the integrity and stability at 
all borders within this area. 

With the added precariousness of the 
withdrawal of the United Nations peace- 
keeping force from the Sinai Peninsula, 
Israel and Egypt are face to face. 

President Nasser has now threatened 
to cut off the normal shipping in the 
Gulf of Aqaba from Israel and Jordan. 
In 1957 Secretary Dulles said the United 
States would guarantee Israel’s right of 
entry to the gulf. 

A statement by the President or Sec- 
retary of State now would have the 
salutary effect of making our position 
crystal clear to all parties concerned. 

It would hopefully reduce tensions and 
reassure all the Middle Eastern countries 
that we will honor our commitments. 
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COMMITTEE ON RULES—PERMIS- 
SION TO FILE A PRIVILEGED RE- 
PORT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
the Committee on Rules may have until 
midnight tonight to file a privileged re- 


port. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 
AND RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT FOR FISCAL YEAR 1968— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill S. 666, 
to authorize appropriations during the 
fiscal year 1968 for procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, naval vessels, and tracked 
combat vehicles, and research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 98] 
Adams Giaimo Pool 
Biester Hagan Rees 
Bolling Hanna St. Onge 
Brown, Calif. Jones, Ala. Stubblefield 
Burleson Kluczynski Taylor 
Cabell Miller, Calif. Teague, Tex. 
Clawson, Del Nedzi Tiernan 
Cowger Passman Younger 
Dickinson Poage Zablocki 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). On this rollcall, 406 Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 
AND RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT FOR FISCAL YEAR 1968 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will read the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 270) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 666) 
to authorize appropriations during the fiscal 
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year 1968 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, and tracked combat 
vehicles, and research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert the 
following: 

“TITLE I—PROCUREMENT 

“Sec. 101. Funds are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated during the fiscal year 1968 
for the use of the Armed Forces of the United 
States for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, 
as authorized by law, in amounts as follows: 


“Aircraft 


“For aircraft: For the Army, $768,700,000; 
for the Navy and the Marine Corps, $2,527,- 
100,000; for the Air Force $5,770,000,000. 


“Missiles 


“For missiles: For the Army, $769,200,000; 
for the Navy, $625,600,000; for the Marine 
Corps, $23,100,000; for the Air Force 
$1,343,000,000. 

“Naval Vessels 

“For naval vessels: For the Navy, $1,605,- 
900,000, of which amount $249,600,000 is 
authorized only for the construction of two 
nuclear powered guided missile frigates. The 
contracts for the construction of the two 
nuclear powered guided-missile frigates shall 
be entered into as soon as practicable unless 
the President fully advises the Congress that 
their construction is not in the national 
interest. 

“Tracked Combat Vehicles 


“For tracked combat vehicles: For the 
Army, $424,700,000; for the Marine Corps, 
$5,100,000. 


“TITLE Il—RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND 
EVALUATION 

“Sec. 201. Funds are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated during the fiscal year 1968 
for the use of the Armed Forces of the 
United States for research, development, test, 
and evaluation, as authorized by law in 
amounts as follows: 

“For the Army, $1,539,000,000; 

“For the Navy (including the Marine 
Corps), $1,864,118,000. Due regard shall be 
given in all appropriate naval research pro- 
grams to benefits which may accrue there- 
from to the American Merchant Marine; 

“For the Air Force, $3,313,514,000, of which 
amount $51,000,000 is authorized only for 
the development of an advanced manned 
strategic aircraft; 

“For the Defense agencies, $464,000,000. 

“Sec. 202. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Department of De- 
fense during fiscal year 1968 for use as an 
emergency fund for research, development, 
test, and evaluation or procurement or pro- 
duction related thereto, $125,000,000. 

“TITLE III—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 301. Subsection (a) of section 401 
of Public Law 89-367 approved March 15, 
1966 (80 Stat. 37), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: ‘Funds authorized for appropria- 
tion for the use of the Armed Forces of the 
United States under this or any other Act 
are authorized to be made available for their 
stated purposes to support (1) Vietnamese 
and other free world forces in Vietnam, (2) 
local forces in Laos and Thailand; and for 
related costs, during the fiscal year 1968, on 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary 
of Defense may determine.’ 

“TITLE IV 
“Sec. 401. Section 3084(a) of title 10, 


United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 
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“ ‘The Chief of Staff shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, for a period of four 
years, from the general officers of the Army. 
He serves during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent. In time of war or national emergency 
declared by the Congress after December 31, 
1968, he may be reappointed for a term of not 
more than four years.’ 

“Sec. 402. Section 5081(a) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“There is a Chief of Naval Operations, 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to serve 
at the pleasure of the President, for a term 
of four years, from officers on the active list 
in the line of the Navy, eligible to command 
at sea and not below the grade of rear ad- 
miral. In time of war or national emergency 
declared by the Congress after December 31, 
1968, he may be reappointed for a term of 
not more than four years.’ 

“Sec. 403. Section 8034(a) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

„The Chief of Staff shall be appointed for 
a period of four years by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, from the general officers of the Air 
Force. He serves during the pleasure of the 
President. In time of war or national emer- 
gency declared by the Congress after De- 
cember 31, 1968, he may be reappointed for 
a term of not more than four years.’ 

“Sec. 404. Section 5201(a) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

„There is a Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, appointed by the President, for a 
term of four years, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to serve at the 
pleasure of the President, from officers on 
the active list of the Marine Corps, not below 
the rank of colonel. In time of war or na- 
tional emergency declared by the Congress 
after December 31, 1968, he may be reap- 
pointed for a term of not more than four 
years.” 

“Sec. 405. The amendments made by this 
title shall take effect as of January 1, 1969.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

L. MENDEL RIVERS, 


MELVIN PRICE, 
WILLIAM H. BATES, 
L. C. ARENDS, 
ALVIN E. O'KONSETI, 
-a Managers on the Part of the House. 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
JOHN R. STENNIS, 
STUART SYMINGTON, 
HENRY M. JACKSON, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITA, 
STROM THURMOND, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House 

at the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 666) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1968 for pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, 
and tracked combat vehicles, and research, 
development, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the conferees and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report: 

PROCUREMENT 


Navy and Marine Corps aircraft 
EA-6’s 
The House modified the aircraft portion of 
the Navy program by adding $106.7 million 


for additional EA-6A aircraft. 
The reason for this is that testimony in- 
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dicated that the Marine Corps urgently re- 
quires additional EA-6A’s to provide for at- 
trition and to replace obsolete EF-10B elec- 
tronic warfare aircraft in Vietnam. The EF- 
10B lacks the capabilities of the EA-6A, and 
the expiration of its service life will deplete 
the EW aircraft inventory below Marine 
Corps requirements commencing in fiscal 
year 1968. These additional EA-GA's will 
bridge the gap between the loss of the EF- 
10B’s and the introduction of the EA-6B in 
fiscal year 1971. 

The conferees agreed that these EA-GA's 
should be added to the bill. 

The Senate recedes. 

Air Force aircraft 
C-130's 

The House added $60 million for C130 air- 
craft to the bill on the basis that they are 
required (1) to provide replacements for 
C-130's diverted from airlift to high national 
priority assignments and (2) in the airlift 
forces for command support, for attrition, 
and to fill squadrons not fully equipped. 

The conferees agreed that these C—130's 
should be added to the bill. 

The Senate recedes. 

CTA 

The House added $12.5 million for the C-7A 
aircraft as attrition replacements on the basis 
of anticipated losses in Vietnam and losses 
due to normal attrition. 

The conferees agreed that these C-7A's 
should be added to the bill. 

The Senate recedes. 


C-x2 


The House added $16 million for G2 
aeromedical transport aircraft in the light 
of testimony that these aircraft are needed 
to modernize the fleet of aeromedical evacu- 
ation aircraft which now consists of old C- 
131 and C-118 aircraft. 

The conferees agreed that these C-—X2’s 
should be added to the bill. 

The Senate recedes. 


Aircraft modifications 


The House added $99.5 million for aircraft 
modifications. Testimony indicated that this 
was part of the original Air Force budget 
submission and is an estimate to cover an- 
ticipated modifications which would arise as 
a result of experience in SEA which could 
not be precisely identified in advance. This 
estimate was based on experience to date in 
SEA and was included to provide a capability 
to respond quickly to changes in threat, 
technology, and operational requirements. 
It was anticipated that the estimate would 
cover such things as improved electronic 
equipment for fighters to give better pene- 
tration capability, greater bombing accu- 
racy, and to provide better offensive and 
defensive jamming. 

The conferees agreed that aircraft modi- 
fications should be added to the bill. 

The Senate recedes. 

Naval vessels 

The House added $48.9 million to the naval 
shipbuilding portion of the bill. This figure 
was arrived at as indicated in the table be- 
low: 


In millions 
The House deleted 2 DDG's—— - —$166.6 
The House inserted 2 DLGN's ＋ 269. 6 


The Congress in fiscal year 1967 
authorized and appropriated $20 
million for long lead time items 


TORS —T—TT—TT—T—— —20.0 
The House authorized 2 of the re- 
quested 5 FDL’s-.-------------- —34.1 
The House left undisturbed the 2 
fiscal year 1966 FDL'ss 0 
A nccenase eee $48.9 


The conferees agreed that the two DLGN’s 
be substituted for the two DDG’s in accord- 
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ance with the House action, and also agreed 
that the $20 million authorized and appro- 
priated in fiscal year 1967 should be applied 
to the cost of the construction of the 
DLGN's. 

The conferees agreed that the two fast de- 
ployment logistic ships included in the 
House version of the bill should be stricken 
and also that the $67.6 million authorized 
and appropriated in fiscal year 1966 for two 
FDL's should be applied to the cost of con- 
struction of ships in the fiscal year 1968 
program, 

The Senate recedes with an amendment. 

DxX/DXG 


The conferees discussed the reasons for the 
following statement in House Report No. 221 
of May 2, 1967, which prohibits the use of 
any of the $30 million authorized for con- 
tract definition of the DX/DXG types of 
ships for the design of any major fleet escorts 
(DXG's) not powered with a naval nuclear 
propulsion plant: 

“The authorization now includes one $30 
million item for the contract definition of 
the DX/DXG types of ships. The Navy has 
informed the committee that the DXG is 
being designed as the major fleet escort of 
the future. It is the committee position 
that, as expressed above, all new major fleet 
escorts should be nuclear powered. Therefore 
none of these funds should be used for de- 
sign of any major fleet escorts not powered 
with a naval nuclear propulsion plant.” 

The conferees agreed that the language in 
the House report does not in any way restrict 
the Navy from completing their current 
DX/DXG concept formulation study, which 
is intended to evaluate oil-fired steam pro- 
pulsion, gas-turbine propulsion, and nuclear 
propulsion for both the DX and the DXG 
types of ships. The $30 million authoriza- 
tion in question is for contract definition 
for both the DX and the DXG. The end 
product of contract definition is design and 
specifications defined sufficiently to form the 
basis for contracting for ship procurement. 

The conferees agreed that the $30 million 
could be used to study both nuclear and con- 
ventional power for the DX class of ships but 
that this authorization may be used only to 
study nuclear power for the DXG class of 
ships. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The House added $46 million to that por- 
tion of the bill dealing with Navy research 
and development and added also language 
relating to this addition. 

The conferees agreed that the $46 million 
should not be granted. 

The House recedes. 

Air Force 
Advanced Manned Strategic Aircraft 

The House added $25 million for the ad- 
vanced manned strategic aircraft which was 
originally requested by the Air Force in its 
budget submission for fiscal year 1968. This 
amount is necessary in order to fund the 
contract definition phase of development 
during fiscal year 1968. The program as ap- 
proved by the House was recommended by 
the Secretary of the Air Force and all mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

This makes a total of $51 million for 
AMSA in the fiscal year 1968 budget. This 
endorsement of contract definition is not a 
commitment on the part of the Department 
of Defense to initiate production of the air- 
craft. That decision will be made upon com- 
pletion of this phase of development. 

The conferees agreed that $25 million 
should be added to the bill for AMSA. 

The Senate recedes. 

LANGUAGE CHANGES 
Procurement 


The House made several language changes 
in the bill. They are as follows: 
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Naval Vessels 

That portion of the bill relating to naval 
vessels in the House version read: 

For naval vessels: for the Navy, $------ of 
which amount $------ is authorized only for 
the construction of two nuclear powered 
guided missile frigates. The contracts for the 
construction of the two nuclear powered 
guided missile frigates shall be entered into 
as soon as practicable unless the President 
fully advises the Congress that their con- 
struction is not in the national interest.” 

The conferees agreed on the foregoing lan- 
guage and on the money figures of $1,605,- 
900,000 and $249,600,000. 

The Senate recedes. 

Construction of Ships in Foreign Yards 

The House also adopted another language 
change under the heading “Naval Vessels” as 
follows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, no naval vessel may be constructed in 
any foreign shipyard with funds authorized 
to be appropriated by this Act, unless specifi- 
cally authorized by law.” 

In the absence of special circumstances the 
Conferees favor the construction of U.S. 
naval vessels inside the United States. How- 
ever, the Conferees agreed to strike the fore- 
going language on several grounds including 
the fact that some naval vessel construction 
in Great Britain is closely associated with 
large purchases by that country of US. 
equipment and materiel. 

The House recedes. 

Research and development 
Antisubmarine Warfare 

As described above, $46 million was added 
to that portion of the bill dealing with re- 
search and development for antisubmarine 
warfare programs. Language was also adopted 
with respect to this addition. 

The conferees agreed that both the money 
figure and the associated language should 
be stricken from the bill. 

The House recedes. 

Merchant Marine 

This same section of the bill was further 
modified by the House to include the follow- 
ing language: 

“* * + giving due regard in all such re- 
search programs to benefits which may ac- 
crue therefrom to the American Merchant 
Marine;” 

The conferees agreed that without in any 
way changing the sense of this language, this 
portion of the bill should read instead: 

“For the Navy (including the Marine 
Corps), $1,864,118,000. Due regard shall be 
given in all appropriate naval research pro- 
grams to benefits which may accrue there- 
from to the American Merchant Marine;” 

AMSA 

As described above, $25 million was added 
to that portion of the bill dealing with Air 
Force research and development for the ad- 
vanced manned strategic aircraft. Language 
was also added as follows: 

“For the Air Force, $3,313,514,000, of which 
amount $51,000,000 is authorized only for the 
development of an advanced manned stra- 
tegic aircraft;” 

The conferees agreed that both the added 
authorizations for appropriations and the 
language should be accepted. 

The Senate recedes. 

Title IV—Joint Chiefs of Staff 


The House added a new title IV to the bill 
dealing with the appointment of the Chief 
of Staff of the Army, Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force, and Chief of Naval Operations. 
The language of title IV is as follows: 

“TITLE IV 

“Sec. 401. Section 3034(a) of title 10 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*The Chief of Staff shall be appointed by 
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the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, for a period of four 
years, from the general officers of the Army. 
He serves during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, In time of war or national emergency 
hereafter declared by the Congress he may be 
reappointed for a term of not more than 
four years.’ 

“Sec. 402. Section 5081(a) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

There is a Chief of Naval Operations, 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to serve 
at the pleasure of the President, for a term 
of four years, from officers on the active list 
in the line of the Navy eligible to command 
at sea and not below the grade of rear ad- 
miral. In time of war or national emergency 
hereafter declared by the Congress he may 
be reappointed for a term of not more than 
four years.’ 

“Sec. 403. Section 8034(a) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

The Chief of Staff shall be appointed for 
a period of four years by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, from the general officers of the Air Force. 
He serves during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent. In time of war or national emergency 
hereafter declared by the Congress he may 
be reappointed for a term of not more than 
four years.’ 

“Sec. 404. Section 5201(a) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

There is a Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, appointed by the President, for a term 
of four years, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to serve at the 
pleasure of the President, from officers on the 
active list of the Marine Corps, not below 
the rank of colonel. In time of war or na- 
tional emergency hereafter declared by the 
Congress he may be reappointed for a term 
of not more than four years.’ 

“Sec. 405. The foregoing provisions of 
this amendment shall take effect as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1969.” 

Existing law authorizes the appointment 
of the Chief of Staff of the Army, Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, and Chief of Naval 
Operations for a term of not more than 4 
years, unless reappointed by the President. 
Under title IV the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, and 
the Chief of Naval Operations will be ap- 
pointed for a specific term of 4 years and 
they may not be reappointed unless Congress 
hereafter declares a state of war or national 
emergency. Of course, these officers will con- 
tinue to serve at the pleasure of the 
President. 

The Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
under current law, is appointed for a specific 
term of 4 years. Under the proposed title IV 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps may 
be reappointed under the same conditions 
as the Chief of Staff of the Army, Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, and Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

This title does not affect the appointment 
or tenure of office of the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Title IV will become effective January 1, 
1969. 

The Conferees agreed that title IV should 
be included in the bill but also agreed that 
wherever in sections 401, 402, 403 and 404 
the sentence— 

“In time of war or national emergency 
hereafter declared by the Congress he may 
be reappointed for a term of not more than 
four years.” 
appears, the following language should be 
substituted therefor: 

“In time of war or national emergency 
declared by the Congress after December 31, 
1968, he may be reappointed for a term of not 
more than four years.” 

The Conferees agreed on a further techni- 
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cal amendment whereby section 405 would 
be modified to read as follows: 

“Sec. 405. The amendments made by this 
title shall take effect as of January 1, 1969.” 
SUMMARY 

The bill as presented to the Congress 
by the President totaled $21,066,432,000. The 
bill as it passed the House totaled $21,481,- 
032,000. The bill as it passed the Senate 
totaled $20,765,332,000. 

The bill as agreed to in Conference totals 
$21,168,032,000. 

The figure arrived at by the Conferees is 
$313,000,000 less than the bill as it passed 
the House, $402,700,000 more than the bill 
as it passed the Senate, and is $101,600,000 
more than the bill as it was presented to 
the Congress by the President. 


ALVIN E. O'KONSKI, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. RIVERS (during the reading of 
the statement). Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that the conference report has 
been printed, I ask unanimous consent 
to dispense with the further reading of 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Bates] and now yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, here is what happened in 
the conference on the military weapons 
procurement and research and devel- 
opment bill. 

The House committee had made a 
number of additions and other changes 
to the bill as presented by the President. 
All of these are dealt with in detail in 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House which is printed in 
the Recorp, and I will at this time, there- 
fore, deal with them only briefly. 

I can say that the House came out of 
the conference very well satisfied. 

For the Navy and Marine Corps, the 
House added $106.7 million for EA-6A 
aircraft. 

For the Air Force, the House added $60 
million for C-130 aircraft; $12.5 million 
for C-7A’s; $16 million for C-X2’s—this 
is the aeromedical air evacuation plane; 
$99.5 million for aircraft modifications. 

All of the additions I have mentioned 
so far were accepted by the Senate. 

As to naval vessels, the House deleted 
two conventionally powered guided mis- 
sile destroyers and substituted two 
nuclear-powered guided missile frigates. 

The Senate agreed. 

The House had authorized two fast 
deployment logistic ships and had per- 
mitted two FDL’s authorized and ap- 
propriated in fiscal year 1966 to remain 
authorized. 

The Senate had not granted authority 
for any FDL’s in the fiscal year 1968 
program and had, in effect, canceled out 
the 1966 FDL’s. After extended discus- 
sion, the House agreed with the Senate 
and there will be, therefore, no FDL’s au- 
thorized for construction at this time. 
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One could very easily draw the con- 
clusion from this conference action on 
the FDL’s that the program was dead. 
I do not visualize this to be true at all. 
Three responsible and highly talented 
companies have been engaged for some 
time in a competition involving the 
design of these ships. I have no doubt 
whatsoever that very interesting and 
important advances will result from their 
studies. It is my expectation, and in- 
deed my hope, that next year the De- 
partment of Defense will come forward 
with a proposal and a program for these 
fast deployment logistic ships, and we 
will then be in a very much better posi- 
tion to consider them not only from a 
functional standpoint but with a clear 
visualization of exactly what the ships 
will be like. 

On the floor of the House, $46 mil- 
lion was added for Navy research and 
development in the area of antisub- 
marine warfare. This was stricken in 
conference. 

The House had added $25 million for 
research and development on the ad- 
vanced manned strategic aircraft. The 
Senate agreed that this should remain in 
the bill. 

Also on the floor, an amendment was 
offered and adopted forbidding the con- 
struction of naval vessels in foreign ship- 
yards. Extending discussion of this re- 
sulted in it being stricken from the bill 
but with the following statement: 

In the absence of special circumstances 
the Conferees favor the construction of U.S. 
naval vessels inside the United States. How- 
ever, the Conferees agreed to strike the fore- 
going language on several grounds including 
the fact that some naval vessel construction 
in Great Britain is closely associated with 
large purchases by that country of US. 
equipment and materiel. 


On the floor an amendment was of- 
fered and adopted whereby Navy re- 
search which would be valuable to the 
merchant marine would be made avail- 
able to the merchant marine. The Senate 
agreed that this language should remain 
in the bill. 

The House had also added, as title IV 
to the bill, language dealing with the ap- 
pointment of the Chiefs of Staff of the 
Army and Air Force and the Chief of 
Naval Operations. This was explained in 
detail during the consideration of the 
bill on the floor and it suffices to say 
that the House position prevailed. Here 
are the money figures involved in this 
bill: 

The bill as presented to the Congress 
by the President totaled $21,066,432,000. 
The bill as it passed the House totaled 
$21,481,032,000. 

The bill as it passed the Senate totaled 
$20,765,332,000. 

The bill as agreed to in conference 
totals $21,168,032,000. 

The figure arrived at by the conferees 
is $313,000,000 less than the bill as it 
passed the House, $402,700,000 more than 
the bill as it passed the Senate, and is 
$101,600,000 more than the bill as it was 
presented to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent. 

As I said, the House conferees are well 
satisfied with the results of the confer- 
ence, 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I am very glad to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I am disappointed that 
the conference struck from the bill the 
amendment that was adopted in the 
House with respect to the construction 
of vessels in foreign yards. From the gen- 
tleman’s explanation, this was done be- 
cause the British are purchasing military 
equipment from this country. 

Mr. RIVERS. That is certainly a sub- 
stantial reason. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, and I imagine that 
when we wind up, as is our usual ex- 
perience with the British, they will be 
getting our military equipment at cut- 
rate prices if they pay for it at all. They 
still owe us several billion dollars going 
back as far as World War I. I do not have 
a shipyard in my district, but I still be- 
lieve American ships ought to be built 
in American yards. 

Mr. RIVERS. These are not combatant 
ships. 

Mr. GROSS. That does not make any 
difference. 

Mr. RIVERS. These ships were selected 
by the U.S. Navy for competition by 
United Kingdom industry in 1965. While 
they are slightly longer than previous 
MSO’s, there are no new basic techniques 
involved in the hull portion—and the 
U.S. Government will furnish all of the 
complicated equipment to be installed on 
the ship from U.S. sources. The basic 
changes in hull specifications are similar 
to those already incorporated into coastal 
minesweepers being built in U.S, ship- 
yards. 

The British will, of course, buy, among 
other things, both combat aircraft and 
cargo-transport aircraft from us. 

Mr. GROSS. The British say they are 
going to buy some F-111's. 

Mr. RIVERS. Yes, F-111’s. 

Mr. GROSS. They say they are going 
to buy some F-111’s. 

Mr. RIVERS. Does the gentleman not 
want to get some money back on the 
F-111’s? I want to get some back. 

Mr. GROSS. If I thought we could get 
some of our money back from the Brit- 
ish, I would go along with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr, RIVERS. We have been doing 
business with them for a great many 
years. 

Mr. GROSS. That may be, but our ex- 
perience financially is that they have 
“taken us“ about every time we have 
gotten involved with them. 

Mr. RIVERS. They are committed to 
private industry to the extent of over $2 
billion in purchases. I believe this is a 
very good bill. I trust the gentleman from 
Iowa and I know he will trust me. We 
are watching this thing like a hawk 
watches a dove. 

Mr. GROSS. We heard the flutter of a 
lot of wings in the House Chamber earlier 
this afternoon. I do not know whether 
doves coming home to roost or new- 
found hawks taking off. 

Mr. RIVERS. There are a great many 
strange birds fluttering around Wash- 
ington these days. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the gentleman 
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this. Was there any change of any im- 
portance made on the tenure of office of 
the Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. RIVERS. Yes. The change which 
becomes effective January 1, 1969, pro- 
vides that members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff will be appointed for a fixed 
4-year term of office. They cannot be 
reappointed except in time of war or 
national emergency declared by the Con- 
gress after December 31, 1968. Under 
the present law, members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are appointed for a term 
of office up to a period of 4 years. 

Mr, GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RIVERS. May I say to the gentle- 
man, generally always his interrogations 
are constructive, and this afternoon is 
not any exception. I always welcome the 
remarks from the gentleman, because 
there is no more dedicated and patriotic 
man in this body. I say that everywhere 
I get a chance to be heard. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS, I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend the gentleman for 
his statement on the FDL’s, that this 
program is not dead. I commend the 
gentleman for his efforts, despite the fact 
that they were not successful because of 
the stand taken by the Members of the 
other body. In the opinion of those of us 
who have been watching this, the gentle- 
man has done a very statesmanlike job. 

Mr. RIVERS. I thank the gentleman. 
In response to the gentleman's inquiry, 
we authorized two fast deployment logis- 
tics ships for fiscal year 1968, coupled 
with the previous authorization for two 
FDL’s which were funded in fiscal 1966. 
We wanted the prototypes without com- 
mitting ourselves to the deployment of 
these ships. We made this clear in our 
committee report. The conferees of the 
other body were adamant in their posi- 
tion. They would not move an inch. 

I do not believe the conference action 
will hurt us. Private industry is carrying 
on quite a lot of research on this, with 
their own money. I hope private industry 
will come up with something. Indeed, 
they have already on the drawing boards 
ships which may very well give us an 
opportunity to fulfill these requirements. 
If they can, so much the better. I am 
sure they are doing everything in their 
power to fill this requirement. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, on that 
point, I want to express my own views, 
that the committee was very wise to take 
out these FDL’s, because, as the chair- 
man has just said, private industry and 
private operators are now coming up 
with barge-type vessels which will be in 
operation 90 percent of the time. 

It is a fast, fast-loading, very efficient, 
low-cost operation. I believe they will 
benefit, as the chairman indicated, by 
proving that private industry can do this 
job for our country. 

Mr. RIVERS. Private industry, if 
given the opportunity, can fulfill this 
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mission very well. I am hopeful they will 
do so. I believe we should give them the 
opportunity. 

This gives me the opportunity to say 
that we should pay more attention to our 
Merchant Marine and should find a way 
to give extended credit, where neces- 
sary, to put the American flag back on 
the ocean. This is what we want. 

As I noted, the Senate bought the idea 
that the Merchant Marine have avail- 
able to it the research the Navy is con- 
ducting. This is a significant step for- 
ward. 

I believe we did a pretty good job on 
this, I do not feel that we are hurt at all. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS, I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. I commend the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
for a fine statement. 

I also am troubled by the FDL vessels 
we are discussing. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman can enlighten me on the future 
plans. Is it intended that these vessels 
be built in existing yards? 

Mr. RIVERS, There is now no author- 
ization for FDL’s at all. 

Mr. DINGELL. Perhaps the chairman 
can enlighten us as to what are the plans 
of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. RIVERS. Of course I do not know 
in any precise detail what the Depart- 
ment of Defense’s plans are. But you 
will recall that I said in my opening re- 
marks that I did not consider the FDL 
program to be by any means dead. And 
I stated it to be my expectation, and in- 
deed my hope, that next year the De- 
partment of Defense will come to the 
Congress with a proposal and a program 
for these FDL’s. When we will have 
available to us the results of the studies 
relating to these ships which are now 
being reviewed in the Department of De- 
fense we will be able to formulate with 
a great deal more firmness all of the 
judgments involved in this problem, 
whether they relate to shipyards or any- 
thing else. 

Mr. DINGELL. I was advised it was 
intended that these be constructed in 
newly constructed yards rather than to 
have the work done in existing yards. 

Mr. RIVERS. This complete program 
has been turned down for the time being. 
There is nothing in the bill. Nothing can 
be done until we do something in the fu- 
ture. It is all out. 

Mr. DINGELL. I wonder if the chair- 
man can give us some understanding, 
perhaps, of his own position on the mat- 
ter, or perhaps that of the Committee 
on Armed Services, as to whether or not 
these vessels should be built in newly 
rara yards or in existing facili- 

es. 

Mr. RIVERS. To begin with, there is 
no program. I believe the existing yards 
can do it, but perhaps improvement in 
the way of modernization will be nec- 
essary. 

Mr. DINGELL, I want to join the 
chairman in that statement. I feel 
strongly that there is no reason for build- 
ing new yards for the FDL’s. This would 
be a great waste. 

Mr. RIVERS. When we get into this 
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program in the future, that is the way 
to go. But as I have stated, the studies 
now being reviewed in the Department, 
which were prepared by capable people 
employed by responsible companies, will 
give us a much better basis for judg- 
ment as to how this program should be 
pursued. 

Mr. DINGELL. As a matter of fact, if 
the FDL’s are constructed in existing 
yards, this might afford an opportunity 
to upgrade the capacity of our existing 
yards. 

Mr. RIVERS. Certainly. 

Mr. DINGELL. It would make it pos- 
sible to modernize our yards, to improve 
their facilities, and to enable benefits 
from that program to flow through into 
private shipbuilding programs, which 
presently are lagging because of impeding 
technology and a lack of adequate con- 
struction; is that correct? 

Mr. RIVERS. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. This will merit a lot of 
consideration, when it is presented to us 
again. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. RIVERS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I know of no finer private 
yard in America than the one at Quincy, 
Mass. I yield to the gentleman from 
Quincy. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I merely 
wish to point out to my good friend [Mr. 
DINGELL], who previously spoke that the 
obsolescent shipyards in this country are 
a public disgrace. The foreign shipyards 
are outbidding us. They are outbuilding 
us. Something has to be done. 

The first real step that was taken in 
this Nation was when the FDL program 
was proposed. It is regrettable that those 
who opposed the program did not un- 
derstand it. 

If we do not modernize our shipyards 
we will fall further behind. 

Mr. RIVERS. That is what the gen- 
tleman said. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I know 
he said that, but he failed to point out 
that the shipyards in this country were 
all invited to bid on the FDL program 
and only three yards did bid. We would 
be far better off with some modern ship- 
yards in this country than to have a com- 
plete total of shipyards that are not 
modernized. All of our shipyards are 
about 40 or 50 years behind the times. 

Mr. RIVERS. Let me say this to the 
gentleman; there is plenty of work pro- 
vided under this bill to keep every ship- 
yard we have busy. Indeed, if the pres- 
ent Secretary of Defense would get on 
with the business of modernizing the 
fleet we could modernize every shipyard 
in America. 

Our fleet is not as modern as it should 
be. Our shipyards are falling apart be- 
cause the policy of the Department of 
Defense is not addressed to keeping the 
fleet up to date by replacement and 
modernization. The Department of De- 
fense should be directing its attention to 
the requirements of the Federal ship- 
yards and the private shipyards. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield 

Mr. RIVERS. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Mobile. 
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Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to commend the gentle- 
man for his real interest in merchant 
marine and particularly in seeing that 
the amendment I offered on the floor, 
offering research help to the merchant 
marine, stayed in the bill. I think this 
is a vital section of the bill. It has been 
proven in the last year that it was valu- 
able to the merchant marine, and I think 
it will continue to be valuable. 

Mr. RIVERS. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman that we have gone into this 
amendment and are sure it will prove its 
value in the LASH program which, as 
the gentleman from Washington said, 
might take the place of this FDL, if in- 
dustry will do it, because the LASH pro- 
gram puts out a vessel in the neighbor- 
hood of 40,000 tons and some 800 feet in 
length. This can be the answer, and the 
gentleman’s amendment will greatly aid 
this. I want to thank him. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman for that statement. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York, a distinguished member 
of the committee and the chairman of 
the Antisubmarine Warfare Subcommit- 
tee. 
Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join in commending the distinguished 
chairman of the committee on the job he 
has done in this conference. It is an ex- 
cellent job, as he always does. I am frank 
to say that as the chairman of the Anti- 
submarine Warfare Subcommittee I am 
disappointed that the amendment which 
our committee recommended and which 
was included on the House floor at the 
time of the debate for $46 million for 
antisubmarine research was lost in the 
conference rather than retained. I re- 
alize that something has to give. How- 
ever, I am sorry these funds had to be 
knocked out of the bill, because I think 
the events in the Sea of Japan and the 
bumping of the destroyers out there and 
the rising tension in the Middle East 
simply underscore the size of the Soviet 
submarine fleet and the extent of the 
threat they represent. 

I want to ask the chairman if it is not 
his view that although the funds are not 
to be specifically authorized in the bill, 
is it not the case that there is some $375 
million or more available to the Secre- 
tary of Defense for reprograming in the 
field of research and development? 
Would the chairman not feel as I do that 
the Secretary of Defense very strongly 
ought to utilize $46 million of that fund 
so that we will not have any lag in keep- 
ing ahead of the Soviets in the field of 
submarine warfare? 

Mr. RIVERS, Let me answer the gen- 
tleman in this way: There is not only 
this $400 million-odd available to the 
Secretary of Defense for the reprogram- 
ing if he gives the right priorities, but in 
addition to that he has $300 million-odd 
available in this bill assigned to ASW for 
research and development. 

There is another thing I would like 
to point out. We have brought this to 
his attention, and the committees of 
Congress will be free next year, if the 
Navy will bring it forward, to consider 
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the requirements during our authoriza- 
tion hearings. 

Mr. STRATTON. I thank the chair- 
man. I know the Secretary of Defense 
listens to the chairman, and if he makes 
this point to him very strongly, perhaps 
we will not have to wait the extra year, 
because these are vital months. 

Mr. RIVERS. I did not hear a word 
that the gentleman said. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. I, too, com- 
mend the gentleman for his work on 
this bill. I am wondering if it is possible 
for us to have some idea of the possible 
cost, out of the $21 billion plus, that may 
be charged to the American taxpayers 
for what will be constructed in the 
British shipyards. I understand there 
may be several small prototype vessels 
built. 

Mr. RIVERS. There are mine craft. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Do we have the 
approximate dollar value of this? 

Mr. RIVERS. Let me give you the 
whole story on this with respect to ships 
and everything else. Here is the informa- 
tion I have. 

The United Kingdom committed them- 
selves to purchasing over $2 billion in 
equipment from the U.S. industry over 
the next 10 years. The United States in 
return committed itself to purchasing 
$325 million of equipment from United 
Kingdom industry on a competitive basis 
over the same time period. The United 
Kingdom has already confirmed orders 
for approximately $1.3 billion and has 
committed itself to follow-on costs of over 
$700 million over the 12-year period of 
the agreement. The United States has 
confirmed $143 million in purchases 
from the United Kingdom after competi- 
tion of which $24 million was for ships, 
$100 million for aerospace industry items, 
and the balance in miscellaneous Army 
and supply items. Based on prior con- 
sideration of the shipbuilding problem by 
the Department of Defense and Congress, 
the United States has additionally com- 
mitted itself to placing 16 minesweepers, 
two AG’s and two salvage tugs into com- 
petition between United Kingdom and 
United States industries in addition to 
many other aerospace and ground items. 
This competition involves nine MSO’s 
for which funds have already been ap- 
propriated by the Congress and seven 
MSO’s for which funds are in S. 666. 
This would bring the total ships 
to be placed into competition abroad 
under the United Kingdom arrangement 
to $143 million if the United Kingdom in- 
dustry successfully competes, out of a 
total shipbuilding appropriation for 
these 3 years of $6.2 billion or less than 
2.5 percent of the total new shipbuilding 
program not counting the backlog of 
about $7 billion in U.S. shipyards, 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I concur in what the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, the gentleman 
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from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers], has 
said. Therefore, there is no need for me 
to reiterate the details and the essence 
of the conference report which is now 
pending before us for consideration. 

However, Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion 
that there are two essential aspects of 
the conference report which should be 
covered, even though the conference re- 
port, for all intents and purposes, is the 
House-passed bill, with the exception of 
the FDL ships. That item was eliminated. 
I regret exceedingly that this happened, 
because our merchant marine has been 
going steadily downhill. 

Mr. Speaker, this year we are ranked 
as the 14th shipping country in the world 
in terms of new tonnage. A few moments 
ago I attempted to determine what our 
tonnage was today, compared to other 
countries. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the fleet is decreas- 
ing so quickly that it was impossible for 
me to find out whether we are fourth 
or whether we have already slipped to 
seventh place. 

The important thing is that we need 
merchant ships, whether they be in the 
Department of the Navy or whether they 
be in the merchant marine. 

It is to be expected that certain people 
would object to the FDL program. They 
did when this bill was debated upon the 
floor of the House and when the other 
body passed upon it. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I feel it is im- 
portant that we should realize that there 
have been few new ships built in which 
to carry our materiel overseas, and the 
program we are now pursuing will find 
us with an inadequate fleet to cope with 
the huge logistical problem our country 
faces. 

Mr. Speaker, we have the largest mil- 
itary establishment in the world. Ninety- 
eight percent of our goods and men are 
transported by ships to Southeast Asia. 
Altogether, our ships are just getting 
older and older and older. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. BURKE] performed 
a real service in the committee as well as 
here on the floor of the House when the 
bill was considered previously. He has 
also indicated here today the importance 
of having and maintaining ships such 
as the FDL to perform the functions for 
which they have been designed. 

So I regret that these ships have been 
eliminated in the conference report. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts yield? 

Mr. BATES. I am delighted to yield to 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, as a member 
of the Committee on Armed Services and 
as a member, particularly, of the Air- 
lift and Research and Development Sub- 
committee, I wish to compliment the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Bates], the ranking minority 
member of our committee, the conferees, 
and particularly the chairman of the full 
Committee on Armed Services, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Rivers], as well as the staff 
of the committee, for this conference re- 
port and statement of the managers on 
the part of the House. 
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Mr. Chairman, as is my custom, I have 
noted the areas in which each body has 
receded, and I am glad to say that we in 
the House of Representatives stand 
strong—10 to 2—in favor of the House- 
passed bill, and particularly in such 
areas as the airlift area which involves 
the EA-6, the continuing research and 
development, contingency for aircraft re- 
placement parts, and the increased au- 
thority and arrangements for the C—7A. 
I regret the ASW-research loss, but ap- 
preciate the retention of the nuclear- 
powered naval vessels and decision re 
the U.S. merchant marine. 

Mr. Speaker, I am especially grateful 
for the CX-2, the so-called domestic 
aeromedical transport aircraft, and 
the beginning of our endeavors in this 
field at this time. I say this because in 
my opinion it is high time that we got 
away from the old C-121’s, which are 
prop-driven planes, bumping our men 
all around after they are flown back by 
the C-41’s from overseas. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to congratulate the 
Committee on Armed Services and I fur- 
ther wish to congratulate those who have 
made these decisions, and for having held 
forth for the position in support of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
yielding to me at this time. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
thank the gentleman from Missouri for 
his comments. 

There is only one other statement 
which I desire to make and that state- 
ment is with respect to nuclear ships. 

Mr. Speaker, our first nuclear ship, 
the Long Beach was authorized in fiscal 
year 1957. The Enterprise, our first nu- 
clear-powered aircraft carrier, was au- 
thorized in fiscal year 1958. Today, in 
being, we only have three nuclear sur- 
face ships in actual commission. Yet, we 
started in fiscal year 1957. We are mak- 
ing fantastic progress in the develop- 
ment and utilization of atomic energy, 
both in terms of power and in the field 
of isotopes designed toward the preser- 
vation of life. However, we have gone 
extremely slow in terms of nuclear sur- 
face ships delivered to our Navy. Those 
of us who were here in the 1950’s, recall 
quite vividly at that time that even the 
Department of the Navy, as strange as 
it may seem, was opposed to nuclear sub- 
marines. 

Their argument, then, as it is now, is 
that we can get more conventional ships 
than we can nuclear ships for the same 
dollars, but they lose sight entirely of 
the magnificent performance that can 
be rendered by our nuclear ships. 

Last year we did authorize another 
nuclear frigate. We also gave $20 million 
for long leadtime items for another. I 
understand that the Secretary of De- 
fense does not intend to spend this $20 
million. 

Mr. Speaker, at the end of this month 
two ships will be commissioned, the 
Truxtun on the 27th of May, which is a 
nuclear frigate, and also the John F. 
Kennedy, our latest aircraft carrier, 
which will not be a nuclear-propelled 
aircraft carrier. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a sad commentary 
for those of us who have worked for the 
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development of nuclear propulsion in 
our Navy to see that a ship which will 
be with us in the year 2000 will be pro- 
pelled by conventional means, and not 
nuclear propulsion. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, HALL, Mr. Speaker, would the 
distinguished ranking member of the 
Committee on Armed Services not agree 
with me, and I think he would concur 
that our distinguished chairman also 
agrees, that were it not for this Congress 
and the collective wisdom of those who 
serve on the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices being responsible for the nuclear 
propulsion in our Navy, which has been 
so successful over the years, that this 
would not have come about? Is it not 
also true of the military strategic air- 
lift—MACS—which has been the respon- 
sibility of the Congress of the United 
States, rather than the executive branch 
of our Government? 

Mr. BATES. The gentleman is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, from the 
gentleman’s remarks I rather gain the 
impression that the Navy itself is pres- 
ently in a slowdown mood in relation to 
nuclear propulsion for surface vessels, 
and I wish to inquire of the gentleman if 
it is not a fact that this obstacle in that 
connection comes from a higher author- 
ity of the Pentagon? 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I would say 
to the gentleman I do not know whether 
the Navy is slowing down itself, or 
whether it is being slowed down, but per- 
haps both things are happening. Never- 
theless I am quite certain that the real 
impediment is the Secretary of Defense, 
who obviously does not believe in the 
utilization of nuclear power for surface 
vessels. With these thoughts in mind, 
and recognizing our responsibility to 
maintain and support a Navy under our 
Constitution, we have exercised our ob- 
ligations under this mandate—specifi- 
cally in this bill we have provided that 
small ships can be studied in the utiliza- 
tion of various kinds of power, whether 
it be oil fired, whether it be gas turbine, 
or whether it be nuclear power. But 
nevertheless, for major fleet escort ves- 
sels, this bill and the report before you 
provides that they shall be only nuclear. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that this 
is a very important road to pursue. Until 
we break loose from the conventionally 
powered ships, the real power of our fleet 
cannot be utilized. 

Mr. Speaker, it took two-thirds of a 
century to transfer from sail to coal. It 
appears that in this century we are going 
to have a repeat performance. And it is 
very simple today to change from coal 
and oil to nuclear power, compared to 
what it was to transfer from sail to coal. 
In those days, as they did away with 
their sailing ships, they had to add col- 
liers to the fleet to carry coal, and later 
tankers to bring the oil with them. To- 
day, when we put nuclear power in our 
ships it means we can do away with these 
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tankers. So actually we have before us 
a simpler problem than we had 100 years 
ago. Why we are not taking that step 
astounds me, and astounds the commit- 
tee. For that reason we have put manda- 
tory language in this bill that the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Secretary of the 
Navy shall build the nuclear ships or- 
dered in this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time and I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

z motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 9481, SUPPLEMENTAL AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1967 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 9481) mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and for 
other purposes, with amendments of the 
Senate thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? The Chair hears none, 
and without objection, appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. MAHON, WHIT- 
TEN, ROONEY of New York, Evins of Ten- 
nessee, NATCHER, FLoop, STEED, Bow, 
JONAS, LAIRD, and CEDERBERG. 


PERMISSION TO MANAGERS ON THE 
PART OF THE HOUSE TO FILE 
CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 
9481 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the managers on the 
part of the House may have until mid- 
night tomorrow night, May 24, to file a 
report on the bill, H.R. 9481, making 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1967, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 
1967 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 7819) to 
strengthen and improve programs of as- 
sistance for elementary and secondary 
education by extending authority for al- 
location of funds to be used for educa- 
tion of Indian children and children in 
overseas dependents schools of the De- 
partment of Defense, by extending and 
amending the National Teacher Corps 
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program, by providing assistance for 
comprehensive educational planning, and 
by improving programs of education for 
the handicapped; to improve authority 
for assistance to schools in federally im- 
pacted areas and areas suffering a major 
disaster; and for other purposes. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] 
makes the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. Evidently, a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 99] 

Bolling n Ronan 
Brown, Calif. Jones, Ala. St Germain 
Broyhill, Va McFall St. Onge 
Burleson Madden Springer 
Cederberg Miller, Calif. Taylor 
Cowger n Teague, Tex. 
Dickinson Nedzi Willis 

ggs Passman Younger 


Giaimo Pepper 
Hansen, Wash. Rees 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). On this rollcall 405 Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 
By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ee under the call were dispensed 
th. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 
1967 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS] 
had moved prior to the call of the House 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 7819. 

The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. PER- 
KINS]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 7819, with 
Mr. Price of Illinois in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday all time for general 
debate on the bill had expired. 

Pursuant to the rule, the Clerk will 
now read the substitute committee 
amendment printed in the reported bill 
as an original bill for the purpose of 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Elementary and 
Secondary Education Amendments of 1967”. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. GREEN OF 

OREGON 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 

man, I offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. GREEN of 
Oregon: On page 44, after line 8, insert the 
following: 

“ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec. 2. Rules, regulations, guidelines, or 
other published interpretations or orders is- 
sued by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare or the United States Office 
of Education, or by any official of such agen- 
cies, in connection with, or affecting, the 
administration of programs authorized by 
this Act or by any Act amended by this Act 
shall contain immediately following each 
substantive provision of such rules, regula- 
tions, guidelines, interpretations, or orders, 
citations to the particular section or sections 
of statutory law upon which such provision 
is based. All such rules, regulations, guide- 
lines, interpretations, or orders shall be uni- 
formly applied and enforced throughout the 
fifty States.” 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Colorado will state his point of order. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order against the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN], based upon the proposition that 
the gentlewoman makes references to 
rules and regulations promulgated pur- 
suant to titles IV and VI of the Civil 
Rights Act. 

And then she goes into a question of 
guidelines. And now guidelines are only 
issued not pursuant to other rules and 
regulations as provided in title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act and hence the reference 
to guidelines is not an amendment to any 
piece of legislation that is being consid- 
ered by us at this time, and therefore is 
out of order and not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
woman from Oregon desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Yes, 
Chairman, I do. 

Mr. Chairman, in asking for this 
amendment, I ask for two things: First 
of all, that when the Office of Education 
or the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is issuing any guidelines on 
any educational legislation—and this 
Elementary and Secondary Act covers 
several education bills—that they will 
cite the statute for those guidelines. 

This does not just apply to one title, it 
applies to this act or other acts amended 
by this act. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, the rules and 
regulations do apply to the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, so it 
seems to me that this is in order, because 
we are saying to the Office of Education 
in administering the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, that they shall 
first of all cite the statute and, secondly, 
that any guidelines, rules, and regula- 
tions, or orders they do draw up in con- 
nection with this act shall be adminis- 
tered uniformly in all of the 50 States, 
and not in just 17 States, as they are 
doing at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The Chair would like to point out that 
this amendment is specifically, by the 
language contained therein, directed to- 
ward the administration of programs au- 
thorized by this act, or by any act 
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amended by this act. The Chair therefore 
overrules the point or order. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have just stated the purpose of 
this amendment. It is first of all to bring 
fairness and justice. When I voted for the 
Civil Rights Act, and I did, I thought 
that this act was going to be adminis- 
tered uniformly in all of the 50 States. 
I believe it would be very presumptuous 
for me to stand in the well of this House 
and say that I want certain guidelines 
and rules and regulations to govern the 
enforcement of education bills, or en- 
forcement of the Civil Rights Act in 
Louisiana, or Mississippi, or Georgia, or 
Virginia, but I do not want those guide- 
lines to apply to my own State of Oregon. 
And that is all that I am asking. 

I believe also the action that was taken 
by the Committee on Appropriations just 
this week enforces the position which I 
present. According to the article in this 
morning’s Post, it says: 

The Department (HEW) has gone beyond 
the law in these enforcement activities and 
in requirements under the so-called guide- 
lines. The Committee cautions that the De- 
partment will be expected to follow the law, 
and will be expected to administer the law 
with equal firmness and fairness among all 
the states. 


Yesterday on the floor of the House I 
quoted some of the Senators and some of 
the Congressmen who engaged in the 
original debate at the time the Civil 
Rights Act was passed. And if the Mem- 
bers will pardon the repetition, may I 
again quote Senator PASTORE. In 1964 
Senator Pastore said, in referring to 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act: 

Section 602 of title VI not only requires 
the agency to promulgate rules and regula- 
tions but all procedure must be in accord 
with these rules and regulations, They must 
have broad scope. They must be national. 
They must apply to all 50 states. We could 
not draw one rule to apply to the State of 
Mississippi, another rule to apply to the 
State of Alabama, and another rule to apply 
to the State of Rhode Island. There must be 
only one rule, to apply to every State. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Yes, I would 
be very glad to yield to my chairman. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr, Chairman, first of 
all I wish to commend the gentlewoman 
for the great work she has done on this 
education bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had a chance to 
observe the amendment, and I person- 
ally believe the amendment is in accord 
with the decision of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit in the 
United States and others against Jeffer- 
son Board of Education, wherein it states 
that it is a fair assumption that Con- 
gress would not have taken the step had 
title VI not used the principle that 
schools receiving Federal assistance 
must meet uniform national standards 
for desegregation. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot personally see 
any objection to the amendment. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am most grateful to the chair- 
man of the committee for that state- 
ment. And if I may just finish a couple 
of points here, I will then be very glad 
to yield. 
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My concern is that it is being inter- 
preted throughout this country that my 
party and the Office of Education is 
really not as concerned about discrimi- 
nation in the North as they are in the 
South, and that they are applying a dif- 
ferent set of standards to different sec- 
tions of the country. 

I know that my party throughout the 
years has been the party that has been 
in favor of civil rights and they have ad- 
vanced this program and I have sup- 
ported them in it. 

I want to quote from Commissioner 
Howe and this is from the Evening Star 
of December 15, 1966. I will not give it 
as an exact quote—but if I may read 
from that article, it says this: 

He told a House Judiciary subcommittee 
that separation of white and Negro children 
is “on the increase” in some Northern cities. 


The article further reports: 

One remedy Howe suggested for coping 
with Northern segregation was for the fed- 
eral government to provide more funds and 
encouragement to school authorities to im- 
prove facilities and work out programs to 
decrease segregation. 


Then directly quoting Commissioner 
Howe, the article reads: 

“It is possible that the provision has ap- 
Plications in some northern big cities with 
segregated sections. Where it is clear that a 
school board has made a definite decision 
to keep a school segregated, the provision is 
applicable, But such cases are hard to prove. 
We do receive some complaints and it is our 
responsibility to investigate all possible dis- 
crimination. 


Mr. Chairman, all that I am suggest- 
ing is that equal attention and equal 
effort be given to this problem in the 
North as it is in the South, 

May I also make reference to a tele- 
gram which I received yesterday from 
Roy Wilkins, of the NAACP, in which 
they take exception to the position that 
I take on this. He says that the deseg- 
regation rate is nine-tenths of 1 percent 
a year in the 1954-64 decade. 

But in the manual to which the chair- 
man of the committee just referred, the 
decision of the Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit, they say this on page 21: 

Eleven states of the confederacy have 1.17 


percent of Negro students in schools with 
white children. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon has expired. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. And, Mr. 
Chairman, further referring to this de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth District, they say that in 1964-65 
the percentage total was 2.25 percent; 

That in 1965 the percentage reached 
6.01 percent; 

And that in the 1965-66 year in the 
entire region of the southern and border 
States, there were 10.9 percent of Negro 
children in schools with white children. 

Mr. Chairman, in some of the north- 
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ern cities we find it difficult to duplicate 
this degree of integration. 

Therefore, it seems to me, also, that 
we need to turn our attention to other 
areas, also, and we need to say to the 
Office of Education, we want you to be 
just as concerned about ending segrega- 
tion in the North as you have been in 
the South. 

So, as I said yesterday, on the basis of 
three points: 

First. The original intent of the Con- 
gress as expressed and made clear by the 
language of both Senators and Members 
of the House of Representatives; 

Second. From the standpoint of the de- 
cision to which the chairman of the com- 
mittee just referred, in which in at least 
four places in that decision they say it is 
nationwide in scope; 

Third. On the basis of equity—fair- 
ness—and justice in this land, I urge the 
adoption of this amendment so that it 
will be clear that we are saying to the 
Office of Education that the Congress of 
the United States intends that any rules 
and regulations or guidelines will be ad- 
ministered the same in Mississippi as 
they are in Oregon; 

That they will be administered the 
same in Virginia as they are in New Jer- 
sey; 

The same in Maryland as they are in 
Pennsylvania—and to stop this nonsense 
of picking out one part of the country 
and singling out that part of the country 
for separate treatment. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon stressing the point that it is her 
view, and the view that her amendment 
stands for, that the effort should be 
across-the-board and should be equally 
sincere in all of the States of the Union. 

To me, this contrasts quite distinctly 
with the statement that I understood the 
gentleman from Minnesota to make on 
the Today Show this morning—that he 
expected most of the effort and most of 
the energy in this direction to be toward 
the southern States under the amend- 
ment which he is offering. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Indeed, if the 
gentleman will allow me to respond, I 
am not being drawn into the content of 
the guidelines or the rules and regula- 
tions. My amendment does not go to that 
point at all. They can write any guide- 
lines for which they can cite the legal 
statute. All that I am saying is that the 
guidelines and the rules and regulations 
that they do write shall be administered 
exactly the same in any and all parts of 
the country. 

I might say, in addition, I do not think 
when you are talking about sound educa- 
tional programs that we can build good 
education on past mistakes, This is the 
kind of an educational edifice that would 
not stand the test of time. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. I 
believe, with all due respect to the very 
distinguished gentlewoman from Oregon, 
that her amendment as regards its re- 
quirement that specific statutory author- 
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ity be cited for each individual provision 
of the guidelines, rules, and regulations is 
both unnecessary and potentially coun- 
terproductive. Our system of judicial re- 
view provides full opportunity for testing 
the validity of rules and regulations or 
other orders issued by Federal agencies. 

In the case of school desegration it is 
my belief that title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 states the clear intent of the 
Congress to prohibit racial discrimina- 
tion sanctioned by State or local law. The 
regulations under this title have imple- 
mented this policy. The proposed amend- 
ment might well provide the basis for 
dilatory tactics on the part of those who 
wish to impede full implementation of 
our commitment to those who have suf- 
fered under the disadvantages of segre- 
gated schooling. I would urge Members 
to oppose equally the amendment to the 
extent that it states that rules and reg- 
ulations and guidelines issued by HEW 
are to be uniformly applied and enforced 
throughout the 50 States. 

I would state the following: Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and the 
regulations issued under it, are clearly 
and unmistakably uniform in their ap- 
plication to our entire Nation. They are 
fully consistent with the decisions of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. They prohibit dis- 
crimination in education which is racially 
motivated and sanctioned by State or 
local law wherever it may be found, in 
the North as well as in the South. 

In effecting compliance with this na- 
tional policy the Office of Education has 


permitted more gradual desegregation in 


the South than in the North, in light of 
circumstances which the Commissioner 
deemed relevant. 

In my judgment, we will not serve the 
public interest if we adopt today any 
amendment which will weaken our com- 
mitment to pursue fully and vigorously 
the aims and goals of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I ought to begin 
by admitting that I am not sure I know 
what the amendment offered by the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon does. But it is my 
suspicion that the amendment is either 
meaningless or mischievous. Let me ex- 
plain what I mean. 

When one says that the guidelines do 
not apply in all 50 States, or that they 
were treating States unequally, I think 
they somehow miss the point. Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 provides that 
in order to qualify for Federal funds, one 
must desegregate the activity for which 
the application was made. The regula- 
tions issued pursuant to title VI bear this 
out. But they make a special exception 
in the case of Federal aid to education. 
They say, “In this program, and in this 
program alone, we shall not require com- 
plete desegregation in order to qualify for 
Federal funds. Instead, it will be good 
enough if a school system that is apply- 
ing for Federal funds is complying with 
a Federal court order providing for 
progress toward desegregation, or if the 
Commissioner of Education finds that the 
school district is making satisfactory 
progress toward desegregation.” 
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That is what the guidelines are all 
about, Mr. Chairman. 

School people in school systems that 
have dual school systems—one for the 
whites and one for the Negroes—said, 
“How do we qualify? What is satisfac- 
tory progress toward desegregation?” The 
guidelines were issued to answer that 
question, to set forth the progress that 
would be deemed to be satisfactory in a 
segregated school system that is working 
toward a desegregated school system. 

So, of course, Mr. Chairman, the guide- 
lines do not apply to a school system that 
is already desegregated. Obviously they 
are not in a position of having to make 
progress toward desegregation. That is 
why I do not understand what the 
amendment means. 

If it means that the guidelines will be 
applied equally to a dual school system 
in Bozeman, Mont.—if they have one— 
as it is to a dual school system in Mis- 
sissippi, the guidelines already apply to 
such situations, although it would be hard 
to find an example to demonstrate this. 

Indeed, the Office of Education has 
gone into 34 northern school districts. 
In Cairo, II., among others, they found 
many aspects of a segregated school sys- 
tem, and they talked to the school offi- 
cials, and the very next year Cairo went 
to a completely neighborhood school sys- 
tem on a non-discriminatory basis. 

Maybe the gentlewoman’s amendment 
means that in a school system in the 
North that is not segregated, which never 
has been segregated, in which children 
attend the school nearest their homes, 
the school system will have to meet re- 
quired percentages of Negro and of white 
enrollment in each school. I do not know 
if it means this or not. 

If it means, that a school system which 
uses neighborhood school attendance 
areas must meet percentage require- 
ments, just like a dual school system in 
which whites and Negroes attend differ- 
ent schools and are not permitted any 
freedom of choice, I believe that amend- 
ment would backfire on almost every 
Member of this House of Representa- 
tives. 

Let me make one last comment about 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon. She has indicated 
she thinks the rules, regulations, and 
guidelines, and so forth, ought to cite 
the specific provision of the act on which 
they rely. I do not believe there is any 
mechanical problem with that, because 
they will just say “section 602 of the 
Civil Rights Act” for every one of them. 

It does, however, raise the implication 
that this Congress does not believe that 
the regulations that have been issued 
under the Civil Rights Act of 1964, title 
VI, are legal. It raises the implication 
that we question those regulations and 
interpretations. I do not believe we would 
be justified in raising that implication, 
and I hope the amendment will be 
defeated. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentlewoman from Oregon. 

I, too, share the puzzlement of my 
friend from Michigan, who is a first-class 
lawyer. I am not even a second-class 
lawyer. I am not a lawyer at all. But I 
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am always impressed, as I believe all 
members of our Committee have been, 
with the lucid and penetrating analysis 
that the gentleman from Michigan 
brings to every matter that comes before 
this House. 

I should be very glad if we could get 
any response on the part of the gentle- 
woman from Oregon in answer to the 
questions of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. I should be glad if the gentleman 
from Michigan would like to propound 
any further questions to the gentlewom- 
an in this respect. 

I might also say that later in our de- 
bate, I shall ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp the text of the most 
perceptive article I have seen on this par- 
ticular matter, by Tom Wicker, the Chief 
of the Washington News Bureau of the 
New York Times. 

[From The New York Times, May 18, 1967] 
In THE NATION: A GUIDE TO THE GUIDELINES 
(By Tom Wicker) 


WASHINGTON, May 17.,—There is an old 
story about the American tourist who was 
taken by a smiling Soviet guide to see a sta- 
tion of the antiseptically clean, beautifully 
decorated, brilliantly lighted new Moscow 
subway. The American noticed only one thing 
wrong. 

“Where are the trains?” he asked. 

The smiling guide, as the story goes, 
stopped smiling and snarled: “Well, what 
about Little Rock?” 


SOUTHERN OPPOSITION 


This technique of avoiding an answer by 
raising another subject is not unknown in 
American politics. It is being seen right now 
in the House of Representatives, where 
Southern members are making two powerful 
arguments against the school desegregation 
guidelines of the Office of Education. 

The only trouble with these arguments is 
that they are directed against aims and ef- 
fects of the guidelines that do not really 
exist, 

The first of these Southern arguments is 
that the guidelines only reach segregation 
in the South and are not aimed at the mas- 
sive de facto segregation in the Northern 
cities. This is true enough but also irrelevant. 

Neither the guidelines nor any other 
official Government policy is directed at de 
facto school segregation—that form of all- 
Negro or all-white schools which results from 
residential patterns. Busing students from 
one part of town to another is much dis- 
cussed and is even being tried here and 
there; but it is strongly resisted by many 
parents and students of both races and it is 
of dubious educational and social validity in 
any case. 

The only way ultimately to break down 
this kind of de facto segregation is to break 
down the residential patterns that produce 
it—to break up both the ghetto and the all- 
white neighborhood, and no one opposes this 
more consistently than Southern members 
of Congress, 


PERCENTAGE YARDSTICK 


The other pseudo-argument against the 
existing guidelines is that, although based 
on the Civil Rights Act of 1964, they actually 
violate that act. It states clearly that its pro- 
visions “shall not mean the assignment of 
students to public schools to overcome racial 
imbalance.” Yet the guidelines establish on 
a percentage basis the extent of desegrega- 
tion Southern school systems are expected 
to achieve in a given year; the required per- 
centages increase annually. 

Again the Southern argument sounds 
persuasive and means little. The guidelines 
are not designed to overcome “racial imbal- 
ance” and they are not aimed at producing 
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any real racial “balance” in the schools of 
the South or anywhere else. 

The guidelines, in fact, are aimed like an 
arrow at dual school systems—the old 
scheme of so-called “separate but equal” 
systems, one for Negroes and one for whites. 
Since most such dual systems were and are 
in the South, the guidelines do have their 
primary practical effect there. 

It is because of the existence of dual 
school systems, moreover, that the percent- 
age yardstick is necessary. Most if not all 
Southern school districts have sought to 
proclaim the end of dual schools by putting 
a few Negroes into formerly all-white schools. 
This tokenism obviously does not eliminate 
the dual system. 

STILL A DUAL SYSTEM 

Even the so-called “freedom of choice” 
plan, permitting any student to choose his 
school, is not sufficient if a lack of effort by 
school officials or discriminatory pressures in 
a community result in only a few Negroes 
choosing formerly white schools. The reality 
is still a dual system, and a dual system is 
precisely what the Supreme Court has ruled 
discriminatory and therefore unconstitu- 
tional. And discrimination is what Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act says cannot be sup- 
ported by Federal funds. 

De facto segregation, deplorable as it is, 
is another matter, since it does not result 
from discrimination in pupil assignment. In 
fact, in one Mississippi case, the Office of 
Education did not enforce its own guidelines 
because it found that de facto segregation 
and not deliberate discrimination was the 
problem (a large railroad yard lay between 
the school in question and the homes of most 
Negro children, making access impractical). 

PRESSURE IN THE NORTH 

On the other hand, when Cairo, III., was 
found to be operating, in effect, a dual sys- 
tem, the Office of Education forced in two 
years a reorganization that has required a 
new consolidated high school to be built. 
Few Southern communities have been 
pushed that hard. 

The percentage yardstick of the guidelines 
does create practical problems for the South, 
which now seeks to eliminate or soften this 
provision. This is not because the guidelines 
seek racial balance or ignore de facto segrega- 
tion but because they are aimed at the dual 
school systems many in the South still hope 
to preserve. 


Like the gentleman from New York, 
our colleague [Mr. Rez], I certainly had 
the understanding that title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act applies to every State 
in this Union. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amend- 
ment offered by the gentlewoman from 
Oregon with respect to this effort to 
legislate on an education bill in con- 
nection with a matter dealing with the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 under the juris- 
diction of the Judiciary Committee. 

Let me observe at the outset that as 
a member of the House Education and 
Labor Committee who attended and par- 
ticipated actively in hearings and meet- 
ings of the committee on the extension 
of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act during the last session and 
during this session, this is the first time 
that such an amendment has been pro- 
posed although only a few days ago there 
appeared a story in the Washington 
Post under the headline “United States 
Reported Softening on Dixie Schools” in 
which some indication was given that 
this amendment was under considera- 
tion. 

The newsstory, which attributed “Rep- 
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resentative JoE WAGGONNER, Democrat of 
Louisiana,” as the source of the infor- 
mation, outlined a number of demands 
being made for amendments to the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 
One of such was described as— 

Federal guidelines must cite statutory 
authority for every desegregation demand 
in detail rather than standing on the 1964 
Civil Rights Act in general. Enforcement 
must apply to all fifty states and not con- 
centrate on the South. 


On the surface, the proposal seems in- 
nocuous enough but I deplore the fact 
that no committee of the Congress has 
been given an opportunity in hearings 
to ascertain the meaning and implica- 
tions behind the amendment. During the 
course of our hearings this year, the com- 
mittee received extensive testimony from 
the Office of Civil Rights Compliance in 
the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare regarding civil rights 
enforcement matters and particularly on 
the guidelines. It was not suggested at 
that time nor was it suggested at any 
time in committee that such an amend- 
ment was needed. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been much 
confusion generated by the charge that 
the guidelines are applicable only in the 
South. Let me make absolutely clear at 
this point that title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 applies in all the States and 
in all the school districts of the Nation. 
All the evidence before the committee 
is to the effect that title VI is being ap- 
plied throughout the Nation. What then 
of the charge of the limited application 
of the guidelines? 

Any school district in the Nation, 
whether it be in the North, in the South, 
East or West, is presumed to be in com- 
pliance with title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act upon filing with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare a very 
short form indicating that they oper- 
ate a single school district in which pupil 
assignments are made to schools with- 
out regard to race. There are 3,067 school 
districts in the 17 southern and border 
States which have given such assurance 
and are currently employing geographic 
attendance zones without regard to the 
race of the enrollee. 

Mr. Chairman, the guidelines do not 
apply to any of these 3,067 school dis- 
tricts. The guidelines only have applica- 
bility to the estimated 1,815 southern and 
border States’ school districts which 
have not filed with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare such as- 
surance. These school districts in an ef- 
fort to avoid the cutoff of funds required 
under title VI of the Civil Rights Act in- 
dicated that although they are maintain- 
ing their present dual school systems, 
they have adopted so-called voluntary 
freedom-of-choice plans under which 
pupil assignments are made to schools 
not on the basis of the geographical lo- 
cation of the school and the residence 
of the enrollee but rather upon the elec- 
tion of the enrollee or his or her parents 
to attend the school within the district 
of such enrollee’s choice. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, in the 
school district where such freedom of 
choice plans exist, the practice of the 
school system is to maintain the struc- 
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ture of schools for Negroes and schools 
for white children but at the same time 
permitting the child to enroll in any 
school of his or her choice. Under such 
circumstances, the guidelines become op- 
erative to ascertain only if such freedom 
of choice plans operate to eliminate a 
dual school system. It, therefore, be- 
comes quite obvious that the election to 
be relieved from the so-called odious 
burden of the application of the guide- 
lines rests entirely with the local school 
system. By the simple expediency of de- 
claring that it operates a single neigh- 
borhood school system assigning pupils 
to schools on a geographic pattern with- 
out regard to race, a school system may 
immediately be deemed to be in com- 
pliance with title VI. The resulting 
change by the local school system from 
the operation of a dual school system to 
a single school system need not result 
in any prescribed percentage of integra- 
tion. ; 

I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, that 
the freedom of choice plan has been 
adopted by these school systems because 
they have no intention of in fact doing 
away with the dual school system. For 
this reason I have been greatly con- 
cerned about those provisions of the 
guidelines which, in recognizing as ac- 
ceptable a freedom of choice plan, give 
validity to a new device in education in 
the assignment of pupils which has as 
its clear objective the avoidance of title 
VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

In spite of this obvious question con- 
cerning the validity of so-called freedom 
of choice plans, the guidelines have re- 
cently been upheld in a decision of the 
Fifth U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 

If the purpose of the amendment of 
the gentlewoman from Oregon is to fur- 
ther weaken the guidelines in this re- 
spect, then I am unalterably opposed to 
it, and if it does not have this effect, 
then I am at a loss to account for its 
being offered. In any event, I think that 
the matter demands more careful atten- 
tion by the appropriate committee of the 
Congress, and for this reason alone 
should be rejected. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I am glad to yield 
to my colleague from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I join the gentleman from 
Michigan and the gentleman from In- 
diana in expressing reservation, and in- 
deed a complete lack, really, of knowl- 
edge, specifically and categorically, of 
what the gentlewoman’s amendment 
would do. 

It is obvious that title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act applies uniformly. It is known 
that the only application of the guide- 
lines, as they are called, is made to those 
school districts which maintain a dual 
system. I know of no dual system existing 
in any of the States to which the gentle- 
woman referred. 

It may be that, like the gentleman 
from Michigan, I do not understand this. 

It would have no applicability at all in 
the State of New Jersey. It would have 
none that I know of in Pennsylvania, 
New York, Connecticut or any of the 
other States of which I am aware. 
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If indeed it is some sort of a palliative 
or salve and is innocuous, as it may be— 
and is not mischievous, as the gentleman 
from Michigan suggests it might be— 
then it might be acceptable, but I believe 
it is incumbent upon the author to ex- 
plain what it means. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may, I want to add that I share the con- 
cern of the gentlewoman from Oregon 
that the Civil Rights Act should apply 
uniformly throughout the country. I do 
not believe that we in the North ought to 
claim any special exemptions or privi- 
leges. 

I raise my question not from any mis- 
chievous intent, to quote the gentleman 
from Michigan, but only because, quite 
candidly, we are really puzzled about 
1 0 the effects of the amendment would 
I shall be glad to yield to the gentle- 
woman from Oregon, the author of the 
amendment, for any enlightenment she 
can give us. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, let me read from a document put 
out by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in regard to one of 
the northern cities to which the Office of 
Education says the guidelines do not ap- 
ply. In this document it cites three in- 
stances where there is discrimination. 

First. In apprenticeship training pro- 
grams. 

Second. In enrollment for vocational 
and trade schools. 

Third. In boundaries and student as- 
signment policies. 

My friends, this is in the city of Chi- 
cago. This is reported in a document pre- 
pared by HEW itself and issued in Janu- 
ary 1967. 

If what this report shows is not dis- 
crimination, in these three areas—in ap- 
prenticeship training programs, in dis- 
crimination in enrollment in vocational 
and trade schools, and in discrimination 
on boundaries and student assignment 
policies, then I do not know what they 
mean. Let us be concerned about that as 
well as de jure segregation in 17 southern 
States. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, with respect to the Chicago situa- 
tion, I also have read the report on the 
city of Chicago. I would say the very fact 
that the city of Chicago is involved with 
the Office of Education on a question of 
compliance with title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 is evidence that the 
Office of Education is not lying down on 
the question of segregation in northern 
schools. 

Now let me make just one further 
point. What they are doing in the North, 
where they find a case of provable dis- 
crimination, in an apprentice training 
program or what-have-you—they are re- 
quiring immediate compliance with the 
Civil Rights Act. They are not requiring 
that you get some sort of progress based 
on going from, say, 3 percent to 8 per- 
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cent compliance in the next year. They 
are requiring immediate compliance. 

Finally, the Chicago situation is not 
one in which the school district was 
guilty of discrimination. They were re- 
porting on the steps that the system had 
taken to encourage the building trade 
unions and the building trade employers 
to try to recruit Negroes and saying 
maybe the school district can do some- 
thing more to encourage them further, 
and so forth. I think, if anything, it dis- 
proves the argument of the gentlewoman 
frorn Oregon. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to oppose the amendment. 

I would like to point out, to the law- 
yers in the House especially, that we have 
@ lot of confusion being thrown out here 
on exactly what the guidelines are and 
what might happen if we do something 
to affect the guidelines. The guidelines 
are really like the rules of court. The 
rules apply in a court for dealing with 
one situation in a civil matter in one way 
but apply differently in some other type 
of proceeding. They are adapted to the 
type of proceeding and situation that 
they are appropriate to. What we have 
here in the guidelines is something com- 
parable. They do not make the law, but 
they merely provide direction to people 
who have been told by the 1954 decision 
coupled with the 1964 Civil Rights Act, 
that they cannot continue racial segre- 
gation in schools. They merely tell them 
what the Office of Education will con- 
sider to be compliance with the law. 

Now, as the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. O'Hara], has stated so well, it is ab- 
solutely essential that we permit the Of- 
fice of Education or any other Federal 
agency that is attempting to enforce title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act to be able to 
tailor the directions to meet special cir- 
cumstances and situations in different 
parts of this country. There is clearly no 
question—and I agree with the gentle- 
woman from Oregon—that there is seg- 
regation in every State of the Union, but 
the pattern of segregation and the cus- 
toms of segregation and the methods of 
segregation vary greatly between one 
part of the country and another. A guide- 
line which might make very good sense in 
allowing a heretofore legal dual school 
system in the South gradually to become 
a combined system comparable to the 
pattern we have in the North makes good 
sense down there, but it makes no sense 
at all in a State that never ever legally 
recognized a dual school system. 

Yesterday the gentlewoman from 
Oregon said she read from a document 
prepared by the Office of Education 
which said, “These guidelines apply to 
17 southern and border States.” The sig- 
nificance of that was supposed to be that 
here, aha, we have caught the Office of 
Education writing some guidelines that 
are only pinching the toes of our south- 
ern friends and are not hurting anybody 
else. That is just not the case. It is, of 
course, true that the specific quotation 
she gave you was correct, but it was not 
made clear on the floor yesterday that 
that was a reference to the guidelines 
which really, as Mr. O’Hara pointed out, 
permitted in those 17 States that had 
had at one time or another a legally con- 
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stituted dual school system a slower than 
immediate compliance with the Civil 
Rights Act. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to add to 
the confusion. However, I imagine all of 
us think a little about what we are trying 
to do. We appreciate the prowess of the 
gentleman from Michigan when it comes 
to the reading and to the interpretation 
of the law. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the 
remarks of the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] whom 
I believe is sincere in what she says. 

But I also appreciate the interest of 
our people back home in what we are 
undertaking to do today. 

Mr. Chairman, let us analyze this 
thing. Everyone agrees that it does not 
change the status quo insofar as the 
Department is concerned and its right to 
promulgate rules and regulations. 

Mr. Chairman, as the gentlewoman 
from Oregon said, she voted with the 
security of mind that what she was do- 
ing was voting for a civil rights statute 
that would be equally assessed and ap- 
plied all over the Nation. This does not 
change that. 

Mr. Chairman, if they rule or promul- 
gate a rule that says that States with 
dual school systems shall have a certain 
type of regulation, then all of the schools 
with dual systems will have that regula- 
tion and that regulation will be applied 
all over the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, if they promulgate a 
rule in States that have neighborhood 
schools and shall have a certain regula- 
tion, that rule or regulation will equally 
apply all across the Nation. 

So what are we doing? We are re- 
affirming a very much misunderstood in- 
terpretation of the Civil Rights Act. It 
has been bandied about in some of the 
editorials that have been talked about 
here on the floor of the House. Probably, 
Mr. Chairman, that is the reason there 
is so much misunderstanding about it. 
There are a great many Americans who 
really think we are applying the Civil 
Rights Act in a manner that is bearing 
more heavily upon some sections of the 
country than it is upon others. And, 
even to the extent that some cities are 
being penalized as against other cities. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
we ought to clarify the situation. We do 
not or propose to take away from the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare the power which it now has to 
promulgate rules and regulations in 
order to enforce this act, as it should be 
administered and as it should be carried 
out. 

So, Mr. Chairman, if there is a rule 
or if one particular set of regulations 
which affect a particular type of situa- 
tion peculiar to a State or peculiar to a 
number of States, that rule or regulation 
will be uniformly applied. And, Mr. 
Chairman, if it does not apply to your 
State, we cannot change it to make it 
apply. So there is no aim hereunder to 
bring about the busing of children in 
northern schools. They will have to write 
regulations in the North that apply to 
the North peculiarly, the same as they 
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have to write them for application in the 
South. 

Mr. Chairman, all we are proposing to 
do in my humble opinion—and I intend 
to vote for the amendment—is reaffirm 
our position in any event to permit the 
administration of civil rights all over the 
Nation on an equal basis. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, if the logic of the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Oregon is agreed to on anything as 
flimsy as the argument that the gentle- 
woman used with reference to Chicago, 
I believe that the amendment ought to 
fall of its own weight. 

Mr, Chairman, the gentlewoman from 
Oregon did not tell the House all of the 
facts and circumstances. 

The fact of the matter is that there 
were no guidelines involved here. There 
were no guidelines in effect at the time 
this action was taken in 1965. A com- 
plaint had been made to the Office of 
Education about three programs of the 
Chicago schools. The superintendent and 
the president or chairman of the board 
of education worked out an agreement 
and that situation has worked out and 
is working out very well. The gentlelady 
has failed to tell the House the incident 
she refers to happened almost 2 years 
ago before the Office of Education had 
an opportunity to draw up guidelines. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Oregon when she speaks of setting up 
national standards ignores completely 
the fact that the U.S. Office of Education 
has got to recognize that this entire ques- 
tion of education is a very complex ques- 
tion, with many local problems involved, 
neighborhood problems involved, that 
cannot be resolved with the signature or 
the striking of a pen. 

For that reason the Office of Educa- 
tion, as the gentleman from Michigan 
has stated earlier, quite properly has 
made certain exceptions in certain cases 
because it was called apparently to set 
up one uniform standard throughout the 
whole country which would have created 
great chaos and great problems in many 
school districts of this country. 

I would say to my friends from the 
South who are tempted to support this 
amendment because somehow or other 
they feel maybe they are going to get 
even with somebody, or something, that 
they ponder very carefully the results 
or consequences of their action. The very 
school systems that have benefited from 
this delay because of an understanding 
that you just cannot wipe out integra- 
tion overnight, are going to be the school 
systems that will have to come up to the 
national standards. And whatever ad- 
vantages they have enjoyed up to now 
will be wiped out. 

I do not agree with my colleague from 
Pennsylvania, that the Office of Educa- 
tion can set up a whole series of different 
standards, one for neighborhood schools, 
and one for dual school systems, and so 
forth. That would eliminate the very 
same thing the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon is attempting to do in her amend- 
ment. That is exactly what the Office of 
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Education has attempted to do, and the 
very thing the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon is trying to strike down today. 

So I say the amendment ought to be 
very carefully considered. 

I agree with my colleagues from Mich- 
igan and Indiana that this amendment 
comes here with many doubts, like 
other amendments that will be offered 
throughout the day. There are people 
here who sincerely and honestly are of- 
fering these amendments in good faith, 
but do not understand the full conse- 
quences of what they are trying to do in 
their amendments. 

This is a tremendously complex bill 
and I suggest extreme caution in dealing 
with amendments that have not been 
studied by the committee. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The gentleman said this will create a 
situation where there will be dual stand- 
ards, The gentleman means there are 
different standards today? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. No. If I understood 
my colleague in the well he said that by 
this amendment the Office of Education 
will adopt one set of standards for 
neighborhood schools, another set of 
standards for the dual school systems, 
and they will then apply these standards 
uniformly throughout the country. I say 
the gentleman is badly mistaken if the 
gentleman believes this can be done 
within the framework of the amendment 
offered by the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon. The contrary is true. Her amend- 
ment would not permit any variance. 
Her amendment would mean that one 
system shall be established and enforced 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. DENT. I would inform the gentle- 
man it is being done today. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. And her amendment 
would prohibit it. That is the very point. 
The Office of Education has tried to rec- 
ognize that different sections of the Na- 
tion have different problems, so the 
Office has tried to modify its guidelines 
to meet those varying needs, but the 
amendment would prohibit any variance. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words, 

Mr. Chairman, I find it difficult, ad- 
mittedly, as some of my colleagues have 
said, to understand the full purpose of 
the amendment before us now. If I un- 
derstand the proposals which the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon intends to offer 
later, or announced her intention to offer 
subsequently, she will offer an amend- 
ment which we knew in 1965 as the 
Fountain amendment. In her explana- 
tion sent to her colleagues she says the 
amendment having to do with compli- 
ance with the Civil Rights Act is the 
same as the so-called Fountain amend- 
ment of last year, which carried by a 
margin of about 80 votes, Its purpose is 
to require the Office of Education to 
grant a local school board the opportu- 
nity to have a hearing and to have an 
expressed finding on the record before 
any school district is deprived of funds 
by either determination of them or the 
refusal of a grant. 
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Mr. Chairman, I understand that this 
amendment is taken out of context from 
some of her future proposals, and the re- 
lationship of it to the so-called Fountain 
amendment, which she intends to offer. 
It would seem to me that were this 
adopted, and I think it should not be, 
and, further, were her future amend- 
ment to be adopted, that in the very un- 
likely event that there exists a dual 
school system in the other than 17 States 
to which she is referring, the subsequent 
amendment would allow a very long de- 
lay occurring during that violation. 

I suppose that my question is rhetori- 
cal in nature. But I do not think, ac- 
tually, that put in context it would work 
at all with the proposal which she in- 
tends subsequently to offer. I think, 
therefore, on that ground alone it should 
be defeated. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all I would like 
to read the amendment so that we can 
point out very clearly what the heart of 
this amendment does. 

I am reading now from a copy of the 
amendment: 

Rules, regulations, guidelines, interpreta- 
tions, or orders shall be uniformly applied 
and enforced throughout the 50 States. 


Now when you read it, all of these 
hobgoblins that we have been hearing 
about over here just disappear into thin 
air. 
All we are talking about is that we 
from the South—and I am from the 
South—all that we in the South are ask- 
ing for is that whatever guidelines are 
put on us that everybody else accept the 
same guidelines. That is all we are ask- 
ing for. 

Now we hear, from this table—in fact 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PUCIN- 
SKI] even admitted that they did not 
have any of these guidelines in Illinois 
and that is the reason his State was not 
in violation of them—but let me read an 
article that was delivered to every Mem- 
ber of the Congress through the mail 
from the American Education publica- 
tion by the Office of Education, dated 
February 1967, entitled Desegregation 
Guidelines—Do They Go Far Enough?” 
written by Davis S. Seeley who is the 
assistant commissioner for equal educa- 
tional opportunities. 

I am quoting here from Mr. Seeley: 

To begin at the beginning, the guidelines 
apply only to school districts in the 17 south- 
ern and border states. 


Now all that we are attempting to do 
through the amendment offered by the 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] 
is to have the guidelines—whatever 
guidelines are applied—to apply through- 
out the United States. There is nothing 
mysterious about this. There is nothing 
under the table about this at all. This is 
plain, old American justice. That is all 
we are asking for. I do not see how any- 
body can vote for this bill if this amend- 
ment is not adopted. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman, 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. There are two 
or three points I would like to make. 
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The Washington Post of October 3, 
1965, reported that the Office of Educa- 
tion had told, and I am now quoting, 
Mr. Chairman— 

Had told the Illinois Superintendent of 
Education Friday that the $34 million in aid 
to elementary and secondary education would 
not be made available to Chicago. 

A survey ordered by the Office of School 
Discrimination Complaints turned up evi- 
dence that the system is probably not in 
compliance with the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
which cuts off funds to segregated school 
systems 

No more Federal funds will be given Chi- 

until there is evidence of ess 
to resolve the more serious complaints, a 
spokesman said. 


Now you cannot have it both ways. We 
have been told that these guidelines do 
not apply to Illinois because it is not one 
of the 17 States. And then the Office of 
Education says that it does apply to 
them. 

I am talking about discrimination. 

Mr. Chairman, more than a year later 
the Office of Education issued what it 
called an “Analysis of Certain Aspects of 
Chicago Public Schools Under Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964.” The re- 
port is dated January 1967, and the let- 
ter of transmittal January 6, 1967. I am 
not saying to my friends in Chicago that 
I think your situation is any different 
than in Cleveland, Ohio, or Detroit, 
Mich., or in New York City or in Port- 
land, Oreg., or in Los Angeles, Calif., be- 
cause I do not know. I am using this as 
an example since I have the report from 
HEW here to back it up. What I am say- 
ing to the House is that I suspect that 
the situation that exists in Chicago is 
very similar to the situation that exists 
in many of our northern and western 
cities. 

The Office of Education document says 
for example: 

It is alleged that the dates of upcoming 
examinations are not announced in an open 
and timely fashion. 


This in apprenticeship training pro- 
grams. 

For some trades the examinations them- 
selves are designed to impose unreasonable 
and artificial barriers to some potential can- 
didates; that the availability of applications 
for examinations is restricted to preferred 
candidates, and that final selection from the 
list of eligible candidates is not in order of 
merit. 


At another place the analysis reports— 


So long as it is believed that preferred 
recruitment examination and selection pro- 
cedures operate, allegations of discrimina- 
tion will continue, which in themselves will 
dissuade Negro youth from making applica- 
tions. 


At another point the report points 
out— 

Some finding regarding teacher assign- 
ment by race and by type of certificate can 
also be presented at this time. Clear-cut pat- 
terns emerge from our analysis showing that 
Negro teachers are very heavily concentrated 
in the “Negro-segregated” schools, and the 
proportion of temporarily certificated teach- 
ers assigned to Negro-segregated schools is 
significantly higher than at “white-segre- 
gated schools.” 


Mr. Chairman, let me quote a further 
series of separate observations from the 
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report, briefly but precisely as released 
by the Office of Education just 5 months 
ago: 

As is well known in Chicago, the facts 
concerning student assignment in the Chi- 
cago public schools are that, by and large, 
Negro and white students go to separate 
schools. Data supplied by the Board of Edu- 
eation (“Teacher Observation Head Count” 
for October 8, 1965) show that during the 
1965-66 school year 85.3 percent of white 
elementary and secondary students attended 
white segregated schools; that 87.8 percent 
of Negro elementary and secondary students 
attended Negro-segregated schools, and that 
only 12.8 percent of Chicago’s elementary 
and secondary students in public schools 
attended integrated schools. 


The Health, Education, and Welfare 
analysis defined an integrated school as 
one which was at least 10 percent Negro 
and 10 percent white. 

I quote from the report: 

The degree of separation in elementary 
schools alone is even more striking. Ac- 
cording to our analysis, 87.9 percent of white 
and 90.3 percent of Negro elementary stu- 
dents were assigned to segregated schools 
during the school year. 

a . . * * 

This is not the first time that the extreme 
separation of children by race in the Chicago 
public schools has been reported, and there 
is every indication that the situaton may 
get worse. 

It may be said without reservation, that 
at the very least the effect of the way Chi- 
cago has implemented its neighborhood 
school policy has sometimes been to pre- 
serve segregation unnecessarily or to fail to 
as segregation unnecessarily when feas- 
ible. 

We recommend that the Board engage 
competent specialists to assist them in pre- 
paring a plan appropriate to Chicago, draw- 
ing on the wide range of administrative rem- 
edles which have been adopted by other 
school districts to lessen segregated educa- 
tion and, indeed, to reverse trends of in- 


creasing segregation where possible. 
According to our calculation, 89.8 percent 


of Negro teachers are assigned to Negro- 
segregated schools. 


I am simply trying to say that if we 
have discrimination in a city that is not 
in one of the 17 Southern States, and 
if that discrimination does indeed exist 
and if we are going to promulgate guide- 
lines, rules and regulations, that they 
apply in every one of the 50 States, and 
that is what my understanding is of 
equity and fairness under the law. 

Mr. GIBBONS. All we are attempting 
to do under this amendment—and it is 
clear and concise—is to have the law, 
whatever the law, the guidelines, what- 
evor the guidelines, the rules and regu- 
lations, the orders, and the interpreta- 
tions apply to all 50 States, and that is 
all we ask for, and I ask that you vote 
for the amendment. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, out of all debate I 
think comes some positive progress, 
and I believe I detect a note of prog- 
ress when I suggest to my friends from 
the South, for whom I have the deepest 
respect and regard and ask them to 
acknowledge that the meaning of this 
debate will be read very carefully by 
those who enforce these guidelines and 
regulations. I ask you to remember the 
rhetoric and the English used by the gen- 
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tlewoman from Oregon in the well. She 
was asking, and I am asking and we are 
all asking that my city and my State 
have better means of integration, and 
integration now, and that we have inte- 
grated education without delay. I think 
there was a note of positive progress 
when the Southern gentlemen ap- 
plauded the gentlewoman from Oregon 
when she said that the application of 
this amendment has to mean more in- 
tegration, and sooner. 

Since we are together on that point, let 
us think about it. Let us think not only 
about the English of the gentlewoman’s 
amendment. You gentlemen from the 
southern border and western States 
should consider the reverse English on 
this amendment. I am from New York 
City. We have been doing everything in 
our power to achieve equality and inte- 
grated education, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment is only a limited partner with 
us, 

We were integrating our schools and 
doing things to improve the education 
of Negro children long before Brown 
against Board of Education. We are at- 
tempting to do more every day. That is 
the thesis and thrust of our city’s en- 
deavor. We have a new man working for 
us in the school system, a man whose 
name is familiar to you gentlemen from 
the South. That man is David Sealy. He 
will be the man who will be establishing 
integration patterns in New York City. 
He knows something about guidelines. 

So if you want equal application of 
the guidelines, we will have guidelines 
that will affect New York City. They are 
for the school district of New York City, 
and if Birmingham and Jacksonville are 
ready for the guidelines that will apply 
to New York City, then we welcome you 
aboard today. 

Think of this. Equal application of 
guidelines, North and South, must mean 
that you are going to take up the com- 
pensatory education that we are apply- 
ing in the North. You may be doing ex- 
changes between urban and interurban 
schools. You will have the assignment 
of teachers to overcome or eliminate the 
patterns of present teacher assignment, 
You will do all of these things if you fol- 
low this amendment explicitly. But 
where are you going to get the money 
to do it? We have the money in the 
North, and we have been doing a good 
job of providing quality education to 3 
million Negro children who left the 
South after Brown against Board of Ed- 
ucation and came North to our schools. 

Now I am sure that the text of the 
gentlewoman’s amendment did not in- 
tend to spread the malady and to send 
more of the illness and sickness of dis- 
crimination around the country. I know 
she does not want all children of the 
country to have the mumps, because the 
children of one district have the mumps. 
So it must be tending toward cure and 
not toward spread of the illness. So if 
we understand we get more integration, 
then I would be for her amendment, 

However, the amendment does not go 
to this point. What does it say? It says 
to the Office of Education that guidelines 
now and guidelines later must be en- 
forced uniformly around the country. But 
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we are not voting for the guidelines to 
which you had objection in the South. 
We will be voting for the next round of 
guidelines, and we are opening the door 
to the Office of Education to make more 
and stricter guidelines and more forced 
integration, whether we are ready for it 
or not, and then more guidelines—what- 
ever they dream of in the HEW. 

If the South is ready for this, and 
ready for it now, and not for the pace of 
reasonable progress which is represented 
by the guidelines of the program now, 
then vote for this amendment. If we are 
not ready for this, then stick with the 
committee bill, in which we are doing our 
best to administer quality education for 
all children of this country. Do not vote 
for the mumps to spread. Vote for the 
cure, and the cure is in the committee 
bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Colorado is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. What is the 
request, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I asked 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I could object. 
If the gentleman will hold his temper, I 
will say this. I will reserve the right to 
object, and if we are not going to pass 
this around a little bit, and get a few 
more people talking on this, I will object 
on the next request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no 
objection, and the gentleman from Colo- 
rado is recognized for 5 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, the question of civil rights, guide- 
lines, and rules and regulations, I be- 
lieve may best be explained if we will 
analyze the development that has come 
in this country since the Brown decision 
in 1954. That is the landmark decision 
that said that segregation is unlawful 
and violates the 14th amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Pursuant to that decision, there were 
at least two consolidated cases before the 
Supreme Court. One was what is known 
as the Briggs decision in North Caro- 
lina. The so-called Briggs decision was 
referred then by the Supreme Court back 
to the circuit court. They wrote an 
opinion to the effect that the Brown 
decision said that this only constituted 
segregation. It did not mean integration. 
Based upon that decision as written by 
the Fourth Circuit, for more than 10 
years we went on the assumption, or at 
least there were those who believed the 
dictum in that case meant only segre- 
gation and not integration. 

Now, when that misunderstanding 
arose—and one of the things that is ob- 
jectionable in the amendment of the lady 
from Oregon is that the Brown decision 
is part of the Constitution of the United 
States, and if her amendment requires 
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the HEW or any other part of the Gov- 
ernment to cite their authority for the 
act taken, can and will they be able to 
say “pursuant to the Brown decision and 
pursuant to the Constitution of the 
United States, we issue this rule and 
regulation?” I want to know if that was 
put forth in the rule and regulation, 
would that meet the requirement of the 
amendment before us? 

So far as I am concerned, I feel that 
it would not. 

What has developed as a result of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964? In section 6 
we provided that integration would be in 
all places where public funds were used 
or received from the Federal Govern- 
ment. We authorized the President to ap- 
prove rules and regulations, which he 
did in December of 1964. 

Now, guidelines were not known and 
were not considered by HEW at that par- 
ticular time. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I am glad the gentle- 
man is making that point, because the 
very example the gentlewoman cited of 
Chicago was in 1965, before any guide- 
lines were established. The lady knew 
that at the time she was making the 
charge. The fact of the matter is that 
that condition existed 2 years ago. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I point 
out that the guidelines themselves are 
not a rule or regulation, and nobody pro- 
fesses that they are. 

After the rules and regulations were 
approved by the President in December 
of 1964, all those who had had dual school 
systems—and most of them were in the 
17 Southern States—came to the De- 
partment and asked, “How can we 
comply with the rule and regulation? 
What guidance can you give us?” 

Then the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, in an endeavor to 
work with and cooperate with them, came 
forward with certain guidelines. 

Mind you, when these guidelines were 
issued by HEW they were issued to every 
school district, North and South. 

They asked them if they would come 
in, and they said “If you will just come 
forward with a plan, your funds will not 
be affected thereby.” 

Any school district that even showed 
any disposition to come in and submit 
any plan, however slow or however grad- 
ual it might be to bring about desegre- 
gation and integration, the Department 
approved it. 

They were able then, and that school 
district was able, if they wanted to sub- 
mit a plan, to proceed to get an allotment 
under these provisions. 

During last session we heard a whole 
lot about the people making applications 
and not being given adequate and early 
hearing, and we passed the so-called 
Fountain amendment. After the Foun- 
tain amendment was approved, the Rules 
Committee set up a committee from the 
Judiciary Committee to look into the ac- 
tivities of HEW, and we did hold hear- 
ings for 3 days, and asked specifically 
the questions asked on the floor of this 
House, and we received an answer from 
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the Commissioner that no school district 
that wanted a hearing was ever denied 
one, and all that any school district had 
to do to get a hearing was to ask for it. 

That was what we heard a year ago. 

Since that time a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
has continuously stayed in touch with 
HEW, and on every application where 
there has been any doubt whatsoever it 
has demanded a report in connection 
therewith. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. Can the distinguished 
Member, or any Member supporting this 
amendment, tell me whether this will 
strengthen the desegregation guidelines 
in their objective, or whether it will 
weaken them? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I point 
out—— 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. I will 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GIBBONS. It just makes them uni- 
form. That is all we ask them to do. We 
want to make them uniform. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I point 
this out: The guidelines were suggestions 
that were asked for from the southern 
school districts. The analogy here is that 
the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals on a 
number of cases that were consolidated, 
handed down a decision in December of 
1966. In this decision they said certain 
things and pointed out the things I am 
telling you about here. This decision was 
a three judges’ opinion. Then the 12 
judges were not satisfied, so they had a 
complete rehearing and oral argument. 
Then the judges 8 to 4 affirmed and stood 
by the decision of December 1966 which 
points these things out. It is not the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare that wants to make these rules and 
regulations. They would just as soon get 
away from them if they can. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. PERKINS. I think the gentleman 
is an able lawyer and should tell the 
committee as a matter of legislative his- 
tory whether this amendment has any- 
thing to do with the substance of the 
guidelines. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is why 
I raised the point. If you will read the 
amendment, it says any regulation you 
use has to cite a statute. My question to 
you and to the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon is, if this rule requires a citation to 
a statute before the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare can do 
anything, then what do you do when you 
try to enforce the Constitution of the 
United States and enforce a Supreme 
Court decision? What is your answer to 
that on this amendment? 

Mr. PERKINS. The guidelines, as I un- 
derstand it, are just a matter of admin- 
piri action to enforce the law of the 
land. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that I be 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

i Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ect. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I will be glad to 
yield to the chairman. 

Mr. PERKINS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if the substance of the guide- 
lines, in his judgment, are affected by 
the amendment now under question? 
Am I correct that this amendment has 
nothing to do with guidelines as such? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. If the chairman 
will reread the language of the amend- 
ment, the amendment very clearly pro- 
vides that rules and regulations, guide- 
lines, interpretations, or orders shall be 
uniformly followed. 

Mr. PERKINS. We are talking about 
the application of the guidelines being 
uniform. That is my point. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I would respect- 
fully like to disagree with the chairman 
in one particular, that is, the guidelines 
themselves must cite the section of the 
statute on which they are based if I read 
this amendment correctly. So in that 
sense I think both in the guidelines and 
in their application, as the chairman 
says, this amendment does have some 
effect. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
make one point before I yield further. I 
speak to you as a Member of this body in 
support of the Brademas bill. I believe 
it is definitely superior to the Quie sub- 
stitute, whichever version of that sub- 
stitute you want to make a comparison 
with, I believe that the amendment be- 
fore us is being sponsored by a gentle- 
woman of this House whose credentials 
in terms of civil rights legislation are 
very good. 

Personally, Mr. Chairman, I have sup- 
ported laws on civil rights legislation. 
I voted for the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
which, apparently, has led to the situa- 
tion that makes in order an amendment 
of this type today. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Permit me to finish 
my statement. It will only take just a 
minute, and then I shall yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to talk 
about Chicago; I am not going to talk 
about Florida, or New York. I am going 
to talk about the Second Congressional 
District of Oklahoma, which it is my 
honor to represent, where I have some 
first-hand knowledge pertaining thereto. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1966 a compliance 
team from the Office of Education came 
into the district which I represent. It is 
a district which at one time had segre- 
gated schools and which has followed the 
policy of the State of Oklahoma since 
the first Supreme Court decisions bear- 
ing upon this question were rendered, and 
has been engaged in integrating the 
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schools of that district in an orderly 
fashion. 

Mr. Chairman, I have five children, 
and all five of them are in school in the 
State of Oklahoma, and every one of 
them is attending integrated schools. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am not speaking 
to the Members of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
as a person who is opposed to civil rights. 
I am not speaking to you as a person 
opposed to integration. But a compliance 
team from the Office of Education came 
into my district and informed a school 
board in my district that under the 
guidelines they could not have a free 
choice plan in operation in that district. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the free choice 
plan had been set up in response to di- 
rections supplied to that school district 
by an Office of Education compliance 
team. However, when my people of the 
school district asked them, “Upon what 
statute are you working, upon what 
statute are you basing your new guide- 
lines?” the compliance team said, “We 
are carrying out what the new law says 
must be carried out.” 

Mr. Chairman, let me say to the credit 
of the Commissioner of Education that 
when I got him personally on the tele- 
phone about this, he sent down a tele- 
gram which made it quite clear that the 
compliance team was in error, and that 
there were no guidelines ruling out free 
choice by the children in that system. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I can see 
some very useful things that can be ac- 
complished by the adoption of the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] in requiring that 
there be citation, not just to the general 
law, as my good friend, the gentleman 
from Michigan said, but to the section 
or sections of the law on which this par- 
ticular rule or guideline is based. 

Mr, Chairman, I see some real utility 
and some basic good government in say- 
ing that those rules and regulations shall 
be uniform across the United States. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it is my hope 
that the amendment will be adopted, and 
that the Brademas bill will be passed, 
with this amendment, 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman and my colleagues, all of 
us are in a state of disagreement as to 
what the implications of this amend- 
ment, if adopted, would have upon the 
pending legislation, 

Now, I am, of course, indebted to and 
proud of those Members who sup- 
ported the civil rights bills of previous 
years, persons such as the very distin- 
guished gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN], who in the past has championed 
civil rights legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, the Leadership Confer- 
ence on Civil Rights, with Roy Wilkins 
serving as chairman, together with a 
number of others engaged in labor or- 
ganizations, religious organizations, and 
various other groups throughout this 
country that have worked with the mem- 
bership of this House for effective civil 
rights legislation, happen to have at this 
moment very serious and unfortunately 
regrettable fear about this amendment. 
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I will say this, Mr. Chairman, because 
it is not very clear to them. It is not 
clear to me as to how this amendment 
can possibly correct the situation of dual 
segregated systems, dual track systems, 
that have existed, unfortunately, and 
uniquely in the South, as opposed to the 
de facto racial discrimination that has 
obtained throughout the United States 
generally. 

I do not come to you as a Member 
bragging about what Detroit is doing. 
It is doing the best that it can, There 
is discrimination in the public school 
system but there are no dual tracks in 
Michigan or in most of the northern 
States, and that is what the guidelines 
were intended to eliminate. They were 
intended to provide an orderly transi- 
tion from an old system that had been 
struck down, incidentally, since 1954, in 
an orderly, logical, and reasonable way, 
without cutting out hundreds of thou- 
sands of white children from the benefits 
of a good public school education. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, on 
that very point, the gentleman is mak- 
ing an excellent presentation. May I read 
very briefly a letter from Secretary 
Gardner on exactly the point he is mak- 
ing. I might say that there are some 
25,000 school districts in this country, 
23,000 are complying with the law, and 
2,000 are not. 

This is what the Secretary says: 

The school desegregation guidelines were 
prepared for the approximately 2000 remain- 
ing school districts in the South still oper- 
ating unconstitutional dual school systems. 
Rather than declare them in violation of 
Title VI and therefore immediately ineligi- 
ble for any Federal funds, a period of time 
was provided to allow them to comply with 
the law. The guidelines were developed to 
assist districts to make the transition from 
dual school systems to desegregated systems 
in compliance with Title VI. Thus, districts 
in this category were deemed eligible for 
Federal funds during this period despite con- 
tinued segregation, provided they were mak- 
ing progress toward compliance, 


Mr. Chairman, I say to adopt the gen- 
tlewoman’s amendment would deny the 
Secretary this latitude. It would put him 
in a straitjacket. 

Mr. CONYERS. Let us make no mis- 
take about the amendment. I believe it 
has been clearly explained, and I have 
not heard anyone yet assume that this is 
going to help desegregate the dual track 
systems that the guidelines originally 
were set to operate against. 

There is no question about it in my 
mind. There is no question about it in 
the minds of over 100 organizations who 
comprise the Leadership Conference on 
Civil Rights. 

I do not believe there is much disagree- 
ment on what the real effect of this 
amendment is to most of the Members 
in this House. I believe the vote is going 
to reveal it more clearly than a lot of 
the debate that is going on. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 
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Mr. ECKHARDT, Mr. Chairman, I 
would ask the gentleman is it not true 
that if the amendment does anything the 
amendment calls for uniformity in the 
administrative processes that would 
weaken the progress toward desegrega- 
tion in the very areas in which this is 
most needed? 

Mr. CONYERS. I believe so, but I will 
yield to the gentlewoman to answer that, 
because she has asked for a chance to 
do so. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. If I may continue 
for just one moment, if the gentlewoman 
will yield for me, of course, it is well 
understood that this amendment may 
do nothing. If it does nothing, of course 
there is no point in enacting it. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the proponent of this amendment. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, 
may I say that this amendment in no 
way would dilute the Civil Rights Act. I 
would not offer such an amendment if it 
in any way diluted the Civil Rights Act. 

The guidelines or the rules or the regu- 
lations will be written according to the 
statute. This amendment does not add to 
nor subtract from any authority the Of- 
fice of Education or HEW now has. It 
simply directs them to administer the 
guidelines uniformly in all 50 States. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, there will not be too 
many times when I rise in agreement with 
the previous speaker, the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

This is one time that I do, and I rise to 
oppose the Green amendment—and for 
the following reasons: 

There has been in the last hour a sug- 
gestion that there is a state of confusion 
existing in this House as to just what 
this amendment will do. May I suggest 
that it is the proper function of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to take on the 
role of amending title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act which, in effect, we are doing 
here today rather than the Committee 
on Education and Labor or on this floor. 

Furthermore, perhaps the weaknesses 
that are being discussed here today and 
used as arguments for the Green amend- 
ment are in the administration, or the 
lack of proper administration, by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare of title VI rather than inherent in 
the Civil Rights Act or the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. 

I would suggest therefore that we op- 
pose the Green amendment and those 
who are vitally concerned with extend- 
ing civil rights to all Americans equally, 
work for, and work diligently for, con- 
ducting hearings and moving through 
the Committee on the Judiciary to amend 
the civil rights act should that be needed. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
for the purpose of seeing if we cannot 
come to some agreement on closing de- 
bate on the pending amendment. Could 
we agree on 30 minutes to conclude de- 
bate on this amendment? 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. AYRES. I see over 15 Members 
standing. Would the gentleman with- 
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hold his request until a few more Mem- 
bers have had the opportunity to speak? 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes, I will do so. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time only 
for the purpose of being sure of the 
legislative history. 

I would like to ask the gentlewoman 
from Oregon (Mrs. Green], if her 
amendment is adopted, does it mean that 
the Department shall cease to use the 
guideline system wherever there are dual 
school systems in the United States? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. No, it does 
not, They can use the same guidelines 
wherever there is a dual school system 
and they would apply in any of the 
States. 

Mr, ALBERT. Does it mean that the 
guidelines would necessarily in any man- 
ner have to be weakened in such a school 
system? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. This amend- 
ment does not go to the content of the 
guidelines in any manner, shape, or form. 
It simply says that they will be of uni- 
form application, The content of the 
ar is up to the Office of Educa- 

on, 

Mr, ALBERT. Now the gentlewoman is 
saying that this amendment has no ad- 
verse effect—and this is a part of the 
legislative history, as I understand it, on 
any civil rights act or provision thereof 
which affects the schools of this coun- 
try anywhere; is that right? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I would say 
to the gentleman that it will in no way 
affect the administration of or, the im- 
plementation of the Civil Rights Act. 

It simply says that we are also going 
to implement the Civil Rights Act in the 
other 33 States and that we are not so 
preoccupied with the discrimination in 
the 17 States that we forget about dis- 
crimination that occurs in the other 33 
States. 

Mr. ALBERT. But in the gentlewom- 
an’s opinion it will not be an impedi- 
ment in any degree to the implementa- 
tion of the Civil Rights Act, the Educa- 
tion Act, or to the implementation of the 
civil rights provisions in States where 
there are dual school systems? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The answer is 
emphatically, “No.” I would not stand 
up in this House of Representatives and 
offer any amendment which in my judg- 
ment would slow down the implementa- 
tion of the Civil Rights Act. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
try to assure progress in eliminating dis- 
crimination. now occurring in States 
where the Office of Education says the 
guidelines do not apply. 

Mr. ALBERT. In my opinion, the 
guidelines have been developed as a 
means of gradually bringing the dual 
school systems into compliance with the 
civil rights laws of the country, as re- 
quired by the courts. I personally do not 
see where, if the gentlewoman's state- 
ment is correct, that this would in any 
way impair that objective. I think the 
amendment has merit, and I intend to 
support it. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to my colleague. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished leader for yielding, because 
I did want to ask the gentlewoman from 
Oregon one further question’ and that is 
this: Does this amendment also not have 
the additional effect, however, of requir- 
ing that any guideline, rule or regulation 
must be based upon the statutes and 
must cite the statutes on which they are 
based? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. That is cor- 
rect. That is very clear in the written 
amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. I should like to ask 
the maker of the amendment if the 
amendment, which was related in some 
of her statements circulated to her col- 
leagues to the Fountain amendment, is 
not going to be one that, if it does not 
increase desegregation in the dual track 
systems which the guidelines were set up 
for, will slow down desegregation in the 
northern States where there is no dual 
track system? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Did I correct- 
ly understand the gentleman to ask 
bin ad it would slow down desegrega- 

ion? 

Mr. CONYERS. I should like to repeat 
my question to make it clear. The guide- 
lines were created to end dual track sys- 
tems. If we adopt these uniformly, as the 
gentlewoman has insisted throughout 
this debate, would this not have the effect 
of slowing down the de facto segregation 
that is going on in the northern cities 
right now? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. No, in my 
judgment it would not slow down any de- 
segregation in the northern cities. It 
might very well speed up integration. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

This has been perhaps one of the 
most interesting afternoons I have 
spent in a long time. I am not on 
the committee. I am a lawyer, and I am 
confused. I do not think I am confused 
particularly about what the amendment 
proposes. It proposes a rather unique 
situation. It states that the administra- 
tors of a law passed by the Congress of 
the United States are going to have to 
follow the law—and, boy, is that unique. 

I have heard the objection made by 
my colleague from the western part of 
our country that it requires the citation 
of a section of the law upon which the 
guidelines are based, and he says that 
they can cite the Constitution. If the 
eer wants to do that, let him 

0 it. 

I find another unique situation arising 
in which the people who are opposing 
the amendment of the gentlewoman 
from Oregon are suggesting that it will 
not do anything, particularly as far as 
they are concerned. For someone who 
is not going to be affected, I have never 
heard so much complaining in my life. 
It gets to the point that I am wonder- 
ing if we are not finding ourselves in the 
position of the old lawyer when he was 
arguing to the jury and trying to instruct 
a young colleague on how to handle the 
jury. He said, “You know, if the law is 
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on your side, argue the law. If the facts 
are on your side, argue the facts. If you 
do not have either, try to confuse.” 

Are we not in that position now? That 
is one of the simplest worded amend- 
ments I have heard in the 7 years I have 
been here. It really says that all rules 
and regulations promulgated by any 
agency enforcing guidelines under civil 
rights or the education bill shall be ap- 
plied uniformly across the United States. 
Is there something wrong with that? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes, there 
is something wrong with the amendment. 

Mr. BATTIN. That is all I want to 
know. If it applies to Colorado, I do not 
know why it should not apply to Mon- 
tana, New York, Texas, or any place. 
Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTIN. I will yield for a ques- 
tion, not a speech. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. All right. 
Read the amendment. It says “statutory 
law.” 

Rio BATTIN. Every statute I know is a 

W. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. All right. 
If there is a decision from the Supreme 
Court that the HEW has to enforce, 
should the Department then say, “Pur- 
suant to Brown versus the Board of Edu- 
cation, we issue this regulation”? Does 
the gentleman think that is covered in 
this amendment? 

Mr. BATTIN. Regular order, Mr. 
Chairman. I refuse to yield further. 
Very simply, if the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in interpreting a stat- 
ute, says that some action has been 
taken which is unconstitutional, this 
then becomes the law of the land. All 
they have to do is cite the case. 

The gentleman from Colorado refers 
to citing a section of the law. If the Of- 
fice of Education promulgate some rules 
and regulations, and they are doing it 
under authority of law, it is not too much 
to require that whoever promulgates the 
rules cite where he gets the authority, 
rather than saying it is something we 
are going to do whether you like it or 
not. 

In conclusion and before I yield back 
the floor, I would hate to think we would 
go out of here today not being willing 
to go on record as simply stating that 
any law that this Congress passes applies 
equally to all of the citizens regardless 
of the race, creed or color, or whatever 
section of the country they happen to 
come from. If we cannot do that, then 
we are a long way from passing the edu- 
cation bill, because then, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, we are the ones who need the 
education. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am most reluctant to 
oppose anything the gentlewoman from 
Oregon advocates, particularly in the 
field of education, to which she has con- 
tributed so much, but I do think if we 
are passing on a matter of this im- 
portance, we should try to understand 
the significance of what we are called 
upon to do. I am not at all sure that 
many of the people who favor. this 
amendment are aware of what some of 
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us conscientiously believe would be the 
legal effect of the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

I subscribe to the suggestion of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CAREY]. 
All that has been said—and it has been 
emphasized it is part of the legislative 
history of this act—has made it clear 
that the purpose of this amendment is 
to require one single principle in the 
application and implementation of this 
law throughout the whole country. 

The people in my State are not for 
that. We have historically a dual system 
of public schools. Our people are not in 
favor next week—or as soon as this law 
should become effective with this amend- 
ment in it—of being subjected to a rule 
that requires the abolition of the dual 
system instanter. And I am speaking as 
a southerner and a representative of my 
district and a representative of my State. 
I say to my colleagues from my South 
that this amendment, if adopted, is going 
to give the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare probably just the 
authority it has been wanting to have not 
to make any distinction; that is, it would 
no longer have to discriminate as it has 
been doing in favor of the South, but 
would only be forbidden to discriminate 
against it. The discrimination at present 
is in favor of the tardiness of the ac- 
celeration of integration in the South. 
The Department has not instanter 
abolished the dual school system in the 
South. It has on the contrary laid down 
criteria by which there could gradually 
come about a merging of the races in a 
single school system. 

But I believe as a lawyer, although I 
have been often wrong and I may be 
wrong now, that the same principle in re- 
quiring immediate integration is not be- 
ing applied now all over the country. 
They apply one set of rules—and they are 
more lenient—to the dually segregated 
system and another set of rules to the 
other system. 

I would like to ask the able gentle- 
woman from Oregon: Would it be possi- 
ble if her amendment were adopted, for 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to apply a set of rules to a 
given set of facts, and not to have to 
apply the same rules to a different set 
of facts? In other words, if her amend- 
ment were adopted, could HEW still say 
these are the rules, these are the guide- 
lines, if you please, which are applicable 
to areas where there is a dual school 
system, And these are the rules applica- 
ble to the areas where there is not a dual 
system? 

Would that be possible under the 
amendment? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. In response to 
the gentleman, I must say I agree with 
the gentleman from Montana. It seems to 
me my amendment is very clear in what 
it says. 

If there is a certain set of facts in the 
State of Oregon, and there is the same 
set of facts exactly in one of the other 
States—whether it is Kansas, Missouri, 
Georgia or Virginia—then the same 
guidelines will apply with equal force. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is right; but if the 
facts are different in different areas they 
may apply different guidelines. 
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Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The same 


guidelines are to apply uniformly 
throughout the United States if the 
situation, the facts—are the same. 

Mr. PEPPER. To what? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. To anything 
that exists. 

Mr, PEPPER. To the same facts. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. To the same 
set of facts. 

Mr. PEPPER. Very well. Thank you. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. If there is the 
same situation, then the guidelines apply 
in every one of the 50 States. 

Mr. PEPPER. There is no doubt about 
it. So the gentlewomen is saying that if 
the facts are different, if there is an area 
with a dual system, they may apply a set 
of rules and regulations applicable to 
those facts, and they do not have to 
apply the same rules to a different set of 
facts. 

That is exactly what I am saying. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. The gentlewoman is 
innocently leading us into a situation 
here where HEW is going to say, “All 
right, Congress has said it wants to deal 
with all parts of America in exactly the 
same way, so we will abolish the guide- 
lines. We will abolish any dual system 
of schools, and we will issue the same 
rules and regulations applicable to every- 
body.” 

How can anyone avoid that logical 
conclusion? 

Lastly, Mr. Chairman, we all believe 
in the application of general principles 
over all this country; but I am disturbed 
to have this House asked solemnly to 
declare that a department of our Gov- 
ernment has deliberately discriminated 
against a part of this country. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PERKINS TO THE 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. GREEN OF 

OREGON 

Mr, PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PERKINS to 
the amendment offered by Mrs. Green of 
Oregon: On line 9, after the words “statu- 
tory law” insert the words “or other legal 
authority”. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, it is ob- 
vious to all Members who practice law, 
and to everyone else, that the decisions 
of the courts constitute just as much 
legal authority, as do the statutes. All 
the amendment purports to do is to add 
after the words “statutory law” the 
words “and other legal authority,” 
which means the decisions of the courts 
and the Constitution. 

I should like to ask the gentlewoman 
from Oregon if she will accept the 
amendment? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I certainly 
do accept the amendment. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been extremely 
interested in the debate, and I express to 
the gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN] my appreciation for her effort to 
bring uniformity into the application of 
the principles of law which have been 
written on the books of our country, 
many times over my opposition. 
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But I would point out to some of those 
who are arguing now that there is some- 
thing sinister about the gentlewoman’s 
amendment, that as I remember section 
602 of title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, it provides that there would be 
rules and regulations issued which would 
affect any action taken if there were 
found to be a violation of section 601, to 
wit, discrimination against individuals in 
a situation where Federal funds were be- 
ing used. 

If I remember correctly, and I do not 
have a copy of the Civil Rights Act be- 
fore me, it said that those regulations 
should be general in application. It went 
further and said that before a recipient 
could be deprived of any funds, that those 
regulations promulgated by any Federal 
agency must have been approved by the 
President of the United States. It further 
said that within a period of time after 
the deprivation, the agency of the Gov- 
ernment, whatever it might be, should 
report back to the appropriate commit- 
tee of the Congress the fact of withhold- 
ing and the reason for doing so. 

Some of you who have spoken so 
knowledgeably of the operation of the 
program under the Office of Education 
have apparently had a different exper- 
ience from mine. My good friend the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS], 
has told you here about how it came 
about that we had guidelines. He is 
blaming the South for it. 

I know my good friend from Colorado 
presided over some hearings allegedly 
looking into the guideline situation. 
However, I am afraid that my friend ap- 
proached his assignment somewhat as 
happened in a court one time down my 
way when we were selecting a grand 
jury panel. After it was selected the 
judge asked those on the panel if any of 
them had any reason why they could not 
serve for 6 months on the grand jury. 
One gentleman raised his hand. The 
judge asked him what his trouble was. 
He said, “Well, judge, I am deaf in one 
ear and I am afraid I am not qualified to 
serve on the grand jury.” The judge, with 
a twinkle in his eye, said, Well, you just 
remain seated. You are on the grand 
jury. You are only supposed to hear one 
side of the case, the State’s side, to return 
a bill of indictment.” 

I am afraid my friend, the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Rocers], only lis- 
tened to the side of the Commissioner of 
Education. I support that statement with 
the experience that I have. On occasion 
when I have visited with the Department 
of Education and told them that the plan 
submitted by this particular school dis- 
trict was the exact copy of a mimeo- 
graphed form that was given to our 
school people by a representative of the 
Department of Education at a meeting 
in Raleigh, N.C., the Office of Education 
people smiled at each other and said, 
“Oh, we fired that man, and that does 
not mean a thing. We are changing the 
rules of the ball game.” 

I want to say to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Rocers] that his great 
concern for the South is appreciated by 
this good friend of his. This is the first 
time I have seen any milk of human 
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kindness around here coming from him 
for the people of my area. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield to me at 
that point? 

Mr. WHITENER. I will be happy to. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Did not 
your school district submit a plan and 
get money? 

Mr. WHITENER. My good friend, we 
have many plans in my congressional 
district. They are not, however, uniform 
in language and effect. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Have your 
school districts been denied any money? 

Mr. WHITENER. Well, deferred,“ I 
believe, is the word they use. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WHITENER. No. I do not believe 
I will, because the gentleman is playing 
around in the dust again. If there is 
something he would like to know, I will 
be glad to answer him. Let me say to him 
I am surprised that a gentleman who has 
served as attorney general of a great 
State would stand here and argue against 
a proposition which is about as elemen- 
tary as one could be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Just yesterday in the 
circuit court in the District of Colum- 
bia they handed down a decision which 
is the same type of decision that the 
courts of my State would hand down in 
such a case. They said if you are going 
to charge someone with some offense or 
some violation of law, you must spell out 
the charge so that the accused does not 
have to go on a voyage of discovery to as- 
certain what he is alleged to have done. 
That is what this amendment by the 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] 
would propose here. 

The purpose is that the Federal agency 
must cite the section of the statute that 
the school district or the party is alleged 
to have violated and, second, in the 
good American way, the distinguished 
gentlewoman has said, “However, the 
same law applies from Alaska to Florida.” 
We in our part of the country are en- 
titled to live by the same law that you 
in your section are willing to live by. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, if I could have the at- 
tention of the author of the amendment 
to the amendment, the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. PRRRINSI I would like to 
have him make one thing clear for the 
purpose of legislative history. 

Mr. Chairman, many of us recall the 
legislative history contained in the 1964 
Civil Rights Act when we specifically re- 
ferred to racial imbalance. Yet, we have 
noted and watched the decisions which 
have emanated from the Office of Edu- 
cation since that time in using the au- 
thority of legal interpretation to ac- 
complish purposes other than those 
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clearly intended by this body. It would 
not be too hard to interpret the fact that 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
might be legal authority in the inter- 
pretation of the chairman’s amendment, 
inasmuch as the Congress has vested in 
him certain legal authority, to promul- 
gate these guidelines. 

Mr. Chairman, is it the intention of the 
proposed amendment to limit this legal 
authority to the courts of this country, 
or to the Supreme Court? Is that the 
interpretation of the legislative history, 
or should it include the actions of the 
administrative authorities? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Ohio knows that under 
the language all we intend to do is to 
follow court decisions, in addition to 
statutory authority and constitutional 
authority, and this has nothing to do 
with that question. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, that 
would certainly suffice for the purpose 
of legislative history. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I have no 
objection to the amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado for the purpose 
of asking a question. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ASHBROOK] knows, the Supreme Court 
of the United States in 1954 handed 
down this decision and in it it said that 
it should be implemented with all de- 
liberate speed. Since that time we have 
had at least seven decisions in support 
thereof—no; three decisions in support 
thereof—that have based those decisions 
upon the decision of the Supreme Court. 
I refer specifically to the fifth circuit, 
which handed down this decision last De- 
cember, and reaffirmed that decision in 
April. 

Mr. Chairman, if the Commissioner of 
Education is called upon to base a regu- 
lation pursuant to these court decisions, 
does he have to cite each one of the 
decisions which have been made in the 
past and the effects thereof in connec- 
tion therewith? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from Ohio will yield further, 
as the gentleman from Ohio well knows, 
as a rule, all lawyers cite as authority 
for the law these judgments and deci- 
sions of the court. Of course, the Com- 
missioner of Education would cite the 
statute or the case law upon which he 
relies for that authority. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. He would 
file a brief containing the decisions which 
are cited in support thereof and issue 
the regulation. All one has to do is take 
a look at about six pages as contained 
in this bill and it could cover all of the 
cases that touch upon these questions. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from Ohio will yield further, 
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it is elementary that he would not have 
to cite all of the cumulative vases. He 
would only have to cite the case in point 
and that would be it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Perxins] for making the legislative 
history clear. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, were I the gentleman 
from Ohio I am not sure that I would be 
satisfied that the legislative history is 
going to be so clear. It is my opinion 
that it is susceptible to the interpretation 
which he would place upon it. 

Mr. Chairman, I developed this ques- 
tion just a bit, but, in thinking about 
what is “legal authority,” the Attorney 
General of the United States is a legal 
authority and the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion of the United States is a legally con- 
stituted authority. The attorneys for the 
various departments are legal author- 
ities. The Attorney General does, in fact, 
often represent the U.S. Government. 

Mr. Chairman, it would seem to me 
that perhaps the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon can clarify this question: Is the 
intent of the amendment of the gentle- 
woman from Oregon, and its purpose, to 
hasten desegregation wherever it exists in 
the entire United States? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I yield 
to the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Oregon for an answer to that question. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, the purpose of the amendment is 
to assure progress in desegregation in 
every school throughout the States and 
not to just say in the States that have 
a dual track system, “This applies just 
to you.” It is designed to be uniform. 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from 
New Jersey will permit me to finish my 
statement, if you had a dual educational 
system in Portland or New York, then 
it would stop that discrimination. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Im- 
mediately, would it not? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. As quickly as 
the Office of Education can bring it about. 
And this amendment does not have any- 
thing to do with the Fountain amend- 
ment. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I am 
trying to elicit from the gentlewoman 
the purpose of her amendment with the 
amendment to it by the chairman. It is 
entirely possible that this will accelerate 
the elimination of evils toward which it 
is aimed, wherever they exist, whether 
they be in New Jersey, Oregon, Missis- 
sippi, or wherever they may be, and that 
the desegregation process will be acceler- 
ated by it. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I would say 
that it requires uniformity, so that you 
would have the same speed of desegrega- 
tion in each one of the States. 

Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey. You 
can have uniform speed, can you not? 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, looking at 
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the entire legislative history of this 
amendment, and the amendment to the 
amendment, I believe we must be 
guided by the opening words in the de- 
bate by the author of the amendment. 
She stated she was dissatisfied with the 
pace of integration all over this country, 
especially in the Northern States. I be- 
lieve that, in reading these words, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare the Attorney General of the 
United States, and the Commissioner of 
Education, have a clear mandate, and 
that mandate is not to seek the lowest 
common denominator of integration, 
but to seek the high water mark of in- 
tegration wherever we can find it in the 
United States in the most ideal com- 
munity. And that is to be the key to the 
new guidelines here and now. 

If we do not mean that, then I believe 
someone should say so. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, my reservations expressed 
earlier have evaporated by the addition 
of the language of the chairman, the 
gentleman from Kentucky, and at this 
point, in view of the obvious purpose of 
the amendment, I am constrained to 
support it. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that the legislative history is very im- 
portant, and I would like to rise on the 
floor to make it clear that everything 
that has been said here so far today 
makes me inclined to agree with my col- 
league from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Es- 
pecially in the light of the added 
language. 

Mr. CONYERS. The amendment to 
the amendment and the legislative his- 
tory here leads me to believe, notwith- 
standing anything that I have said 
earlier, that this amendment is going to 
help bring about desegregation of schools 
at an accelerated pace. And if there is 
any question about that I would like to 
have it discussed at this point. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
think it is clear. 

Mr. CONYERS. Does the gentlewoman 
agree with me on that point? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I would just 
like to nail this down. As I gather from 
the gentlewoman’s responses to a couple 
of questions, she said that there should 
be uniformity in regulations applicable 
to the neighborhood school systems all 
over the country, in all of the 50 States, 
and a different set of uniform regulations 
applicable to dual school systems, or 
freedom of choice plans all over the 
United States. Is that right? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I said that 
any guidelines, rules, and regulations or 
orders that are promulgated shall be 
uniformly administered in every one of 
the 50 States. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. And the 
gentlewoman agrees with the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] that there 
need not necessarily be the same set of 
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guidelines for dual school systems or 
freedom-of-choice schools, as there 
would be for neighborhood attendance 
area schools; is that right? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. If there is a 
dual school system in one place, the same 
guidelines apply to any others, wherever 
they are, in the 50 States. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. And the 
neighborhood school systems, the same 
way; is that right? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I am not going 
into the content of the guidelines. I do 
not intend to discuss the content. I am 
simply saying that any guidelines they 
brought out, regardless of what they are, 
have to be uniform. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. THomp- 
son] has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. THOMPSON 
of New Jersey was allowed to proceed for 
2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I do 
not see how in the light of the fact that 
we have before us specific, categorical 
language around which we are building 
a legislative history, that we can say or 
that the gentlewoman can say she does 
not intend to discuss the content of the 
guidelines. 

The fact of the matter is that as our 
language stands at this moment, the 
content of the guidelines is an absolute 
essential to the whole discussion. 

There will be established a common 
denominator. There will be a swift and 
uniform application of it. There will be 
possible the enforcement of the legal 
opinions of the Attorney General of the 
United States, of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, and of such others as are prop- 
erly involved under this language. 

This is why, as it is amended by the 
gentleman from Kentucky, it is so ap- 
pealing at this point. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CONYERS. Does this not mean 
that we are going to end the dual track 
system in this country and that we are 
also going to get at segregation that 
exists de facto in the northern school 
systems? This is the question. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I do 
eee there is any question about 

at. 

Mr. CONYERS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman have 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
itis so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Conyers] just asked a question of the 
gentleman from New Jersey that I was 
about to ask. 

As I understand, the question was, 
Would this amendment end the de facto 
segregation, or would it be applicable to 
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de facto segregation situations in the 
North, or in the 33 States, that are not 
now affected by the guidelines? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. In my 
opinion, it would. But I would like for 
the author of the amendment to answer 
the gentleman, and I would yield for the 
gentlewoman to answer. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. But in the 
opinion of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey that would be a conclusion that one 
could rightfully draw from the amend- 
ment; is that correct? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. In- 
deed, it is entirely possible, yes. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Not entirely 
possible—but certainly. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
would think so, yes. I think certainly— 
and inevitably—and swiftly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Cutver] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. Chairman, this past 
Saturday, I held a conference of Second 
District school administrators and edu- 
eators in Cedar Rapids, to critically 
evaluate the operation of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act in eastern 
Iowa, to define problem areas, and to 
make recommendations for change to 
improve the implementation of this vital 
program and to insure that it is reaching 
the children for whom it was intended, 
with a minimum of waste and bureau- 
cratic inefficiency. 

I think it particularly appropriate and 
timely that the findings of this confer- 
ence be shared with the Members of the 
House today, as we debate legislation to 
continue and extend the program. 

For although we did identify signifi- 
cant problems, there was a general con- 
sensus of the participants at the confer- 
ence that the program is functioning 
reasonably well, that very positive and 
constructive results have been realized, 
and that although there are certain im- 
portant changes and refinements which 
must be made, this assistance to elemen- 
tary and secondary school children 
should be continued. 

Further, there was recognition of the 
intricately woven fabric of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act itself 
to overcome the traditional obstacles of 
States rights, aid to parochial schools, 
and civil liberties, and agreement that 
although a trend toward more general 
aid might be desirable, it should be done 
within this existing framework to pre- 
vent the reawakening of these old an- 
tagonisms and controversies. 

FORMAT OF THE CONFERENCE 


More than 150 local educators at- 
tended the conference, representing 
every type of school district—urban and 
rural, public and parochial. The partici- 
pants offered a cross section of person- 
nel—superintendents, principals, pro- 
gram coordinators, classroom teachers, 
and school board members, so that the 
program could be honestly evaluated 
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e every perspective and at every 
evel. 

In addition, State officials responsible 
for the administration of the ESEA in 
the Iowa Department of Public Instruc- 
tion were present; and we were particu- 
larly pleased to have with us as well Mr. 
Bruce Boggs, the title I program officer 
of the regional Office of Education in 
Kansas City, and Mr. Charles Zellers, 
the Deputy Associate Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education in the Office of Edu- 
cation here in Washington. 

The program opened with a panel 
presentation by Second District school 
officials—including the coordinators for 
Federal programs in the schools of the 
two largest communities in the district, 
the director of administration of another 
city school system, the superintendent of 
the schools in a community of about 
7,000, the principal of a consolidated 
Catholic high school, and the guidance 
counselor of a rural community schoo! 
system. 

It was significant, I think, that al- 
though the adaptability of the program 
to local situations was demonstrated in 
the varied activities which had been un- 
dertaken, there were certain basic simi- 
larities, and the major problems were 
found to be quite common. 

The panel was followed by a general 
discussion by all of the participants at 
the meeting. Mr. Zellers provided a 
thought-provoking and stimulating key- 
note address at the luncheon, and in the 
afternoon, the state officials presented a 
discussion of their administration of the 
program, again followed by general com- 
ments and questions. 

The discussions and the findings of the 
conference can be conveniently divided 
and summarized in three categories: the 
suecesses which have been realized, the 
problems which have become apparent, 
and the recommendations for improve- 
ments on the basis of our experience in 
the Second District of Iowa. 

SUCCESSES 


Although a number of inspiring and 
rewarding individual successes were 
noted, the following can be considered 
generally characteristic of all of the 
schools involved in these programs: 

First. The Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act has necessitated a review 
of the very philosophy of education, and 
encouraging new epproaches has stimu- 
lated innovative ideas directed toward 
unique local education problems. 

Second. Specifically, this has resulted 
in a general improvement in the level of 
education in the schools, by enabling dis- 
tricts to do things which they could not 
or would not have done without these 
additional funds—for example, reduc- 
tion of teacher-pupil ratios in the class- 
room, focus on potential dropouts, reme- 
dial reading and speech therapy. 

Third. The guidance implications of 
the program were particularly empha- 
sized as local officials described the type 
of in-depth personal attention being 
given, not only at the high school level 
but in some cases in the elementary 
schools as well. One particularly interest- 
ing program was a special guidance unit, 
conducted at the end of the regular 
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school days, for senior high school girls 
who ranked in the lower percentiles of 
intelligence or achievement, and who ex- 
pressed concern with their future after 
graduation. 

Fourth. Because of the encouragement 
of new ideas, geared to specific local 
needs, and the availability of funds for 
these purposes, the gap between original 
conception and research of a program, 
demonstration and development of it, 
and its actual adoption and implemen- 
tation in the school has been dramati- 
cally reduced. 

Fifth. The administrative require- 
ments of the ESEA have necessitated the 
establishment of interrelationships and 
have opened new avenues of communi- 
cations and cooperation between individ- 
ual districts, the school and community 
agencies, State and local administrators, 
private and public schools. 

As one superintendent described it: 

We now have some idea of what the peo- 
ple below us and above us and around us are 
thinking in this area. 

PROBLEMS 


However, there were specific problems 
identified, and it is crucial that we take 
steps to correct them if we are going to 
continue the program: 

First. Emphasis was repeatedly placed 
on the need for earlier appropriations, 
and it was agreed that, in order to make 
adequate plans for the school year, local 
districts had to know by April at the very 
latest a precise figure on the amount of 
money they would receive from ESEA 
for the coming year. 

During the first year of operation, 
1965-66, the schools had no firm idea 
until December of the current school year 
what they would have in the way of 
funds. This year, the school year was 
more than half over before local schools 
were finally advised, in March, what their 
allocation would be, and many are now 
encountering serious problems because 
they have expended beyond that actual 
figure on the basis of preliminary esti- 
mates offered them. 

As an official described the problem: 

We have to struggle under deadlines, try- 
ing to get staffs and equipment, and not 
knowing whether or not we are going to get 
funds. Congress criticizes the schools for lack 
of planning, but Congress must take some of 
the blame for the lack of planning that 
exists. 


Second. The second most commonly 
aired complaint was the formula for 
allocating funds to school districts under 
title I, and specifically the use of 1960 
census figures to identify low-income 
families and school districts. 

This is outmoded and unrealistic in 
Iowa for two reasons: 

There have been important population 
shifts in Iowa, as in much of the rest 
of the country, which have resulted in 
significant increases of school popula- 
tions in some districts, while others have 
substantially decreased; and use of the 
1960 figures has resulted in serious dis- 
crepancies between rural districts and 
small town and urban districts, because 
1960 was a particularly bad year for Iowa 
farmers, and income figures from that 
year do not accurately reflect the rela- 
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tive income levels of towns compared 
with rural areas. 

Third. The excessive administrative 
requirements and bureaucratic red tape 
have placed an extra burden on admin- 
istrators and staffs who are unprepared 
for such additional demands. The ex- 
tensive “bookkeeping” required has dis- 
proportionately favored the larger and 
wealthier school districts who have more 
time and talent to devote to the devel- 
opment of these programs, particularly 
in the case of title III projects where 
schools compete with each other for lim- 
ited funds. 

Fourth. These administrative burdens 
are intensified by an apparent lack of 
coordination within the Office of Edu- 
cation itself, where separate forms and 
reports, duplicating information, are re- 
quired for programs even within title I. 

Local and State officials specifically 
cited the repetitive and unnecessary re- 
porting required for title I programs for 
the educationally deprived, handicapped 
in State institutions, delinquent and ne- 
glected in State institutions, and migrant 
students. 

Fifth. Further compounding the ad- 
ministrative problems is the lateness of 
materials arriving from the Office of 
Education. Particular reference was 
made to evaluation forms which arrived 
last year at the end of the school year, 
after programs were completed and those 
people most directly responsible for them 
already dispersed for the summer. 

Sixth. Local school officials empha- 
sized the lack of communication at the 
local level, both in informing the com- 
munity of what is being done and solicit- 
ing appropriate assistance, and in advis- 
ing teachers of the real intent of title I 
and involving them in the planning and 
development of these projects. 

Seventh. It was admitted that too 
many of the programs were initially de- 
signed as crash programs, and were di- 
rected more to the apparent needs of 
the schools than the needs of disad- 
vantaged students. Students were made 
to fit into the programs, rather than the 
reverse as should be the case. 

Eighth. The lack of adequate teach- 
ing personnel was emphasized as a draw- 
back which prevented the local schools 
from taking full advantage of the pro- 
gram. Projects are designated and plans 
made, but the personnel are often not 
available to implement them. 

Ninth. Local officials identified a lack 
of imagination and courage to try new 
approaches, with a fear of community 
reaction to revolutionary ideas, as an 
element which distracted from the full- 
est realization of the possibilities under 
the legislation. It was noted for instance 
that the tendency exists to cure the 
problems which already exist rather 
than directing programs to preventing 
problems from developing. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


Just as problems exist with the legis- 
lation itself, with the administrative 
guidelines and requirements, and with 
implementation at the local level, im- 
provements must be made by the Con- 
gress, the Office of Education, and the 
individual schools alike. 
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The following recommendations are 
offered as a result of our discussions: 

First. Appropriations must be made 
before the beginning of the fiscal year, 
and preferably by early spring at the 
very latest. 

I would like to commend, at this point, 
the work of the Labor, Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee in its 
expeditious treatment of this year’s ap- 
propriations measure, which will be the 
next order of business on the floor, I 
understand. Under the existing system, 
it would be unrealistic to have expected 
them to come with a report on this very 
complex and extensive appropriations 
measure much earlier. 

However, the fact remains that, final 
congressional approval of appropriations 
for Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act will probably not be forthcom- 
ing before the end of this school year, 
and very possibly not before the begin- 
ning of fiscal 1968. 

To meet this problem, which will recur 
as long as we operate as we do now, I 
recommend: 

That ESEA authorizations be con- 
tinued on a 2-year basis, with review 
and reauthorization a year before the 
terminal date, as the admendments be- 
fore the House today would do, and that 
the recommendations of the Special Sub- 
committee on Education for an appro- 
priate method of providing earlier or 
advance appropriations, arrived at 
through a joint agreement of the educa- 
tion and appropriations committees of 
each body, be implemented immediately. 

Second. A formula for allocating funds 
under title I must be devised using the 
most recent and realistic data available, 
and providing an established means for 
systematically updating that informa- 
tion, not only to insure the most equita- 
ble distribution of funds but to avoid 
the annual revisions of formula which 
have taken place since the legislation 
was enacted. 

In this regard, I strongly support the 
provision in the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Amendments of 1967 
to require that a study of this problem 
with recommendations be submitted to 
Congress by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and the Secretary of Commerce 
no later than January 10, 1968, and urge 
that this report be expedited with the 
hope that the Congress might act on the 
problem yet this year. 

Third. The Office of Education must 
take positive steps to reduce the admin- 
istrative burden on the local schools, 
recognizing of course the need for appro- 
priate planning, evaluation, and over- 
view. Specifically, activities of the Office 
of Education should be so coordinated 
that information received from the 
school district need not be duplicated. 
Further, application forms should be 
critically reviewed to eliminate extra- 
neous information. 

Fourth. Evaluation forms should be 
sent from the Office of Education at the 
same time as guideline materials for 
specific programs. As one principal 
stated, To really evaluate a program you 
ought to know what you are evaluating 
before the program starts.” 
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Fifth. Locally, communication and co- 
ordination between the schools and other 
community agencies and the public need 
to be improved, so that the efforts to as- 
sist deprived children are focussed on 
their entire environment and not only 
the school situation. 

Community action program, Head- 
start, and education programs need to 
be interrelated so that they are directed 
toward common objectives. 

Sixth. Additional attention should be 
focused on the development of coopera- 
tive projects between schools, so that de- 
prived children who do not exist in suf- 
ficient number in individual schools or 
districts can be assisted through consoli- 
dated programs—that is, the emotionally 
and physically handicapped. 

Seventh. Individual teachers must be 
intimately involved in the planning and 
implementation of ESEA programs, par- 
ticularly title I. “Superintendents are 
simply too far away from the classroom 
to effectively assess needs and design pro- 
grams on their own,” one local adminis- 
trator admitted. 

Eighth. One final recommendation 
which will require the creative attention 
of local officials, the Office of Education, 
and the Congress—These education pro- 
grams will never be fully successful until 
we overcome the serious teacher short- 
age problem in this country, and we must 
design programs and incentives to at- 
tract qualified people to the teaching 
profession and to insure that they stay 
there. 

A UNIQUE IOWA PROBLEM 

Iowa and some other States were pe- 
nalized this year in the amount of title I 
funds it received because the State had 
scrupulously followed the guidelines as 
established by the Congress and the Of- 
fice of Education. 

During the 1965-66 school year, the 
first year of ESEA, Iowa was allocated 
$18.9 million. Because it was a new pro- 
gram and local officials were concerned 
about following Federal regulations, it 
was determined that it would be better 
to go slow, to carefully work out pro- 
grams, rather than waste the money on 
projects that were ill-conceived or which 
violated the intent of the law. 

Because of this responsible approach, 
only $15 million in projects were ap- 
proved for that first year—or half year 
as the case actually was, because funds 
were not approved until the end of the 
first semester. 

Then, the Federal Government turned 
around and told the State that its ex- 
penditures for fiscal 1966 would become 
the ceiling for its allocation in fiscal 1967. 
Iowa was therefore penalized and limited 
to $15 million for the next school year, 
because it followed the rules laid down by 
that same Federal Government. I would 
urge that the formula in the appropria- 
tion bill be based on the amount allo- 
cated rather than amount used. 

There have been cases of abuses of 
ESEA by local schools in parts of the 
country, and I understand that the Office 
of Education is conducting investigations 
of these abuses. 

I would suggest that in this case the 
State of Iowa has been abused, and that 
this also should be investigated. Incen- 
tives, not penalties, should be assigned 
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for the responsible implementation of 
the program. 
CONCLUSION 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I would 
like to reemphasize the positive signifi- 
cant results of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act which have been 
realized in Iowa. As a result of this legis- 
lation, for example: 

Youngsters with communications prob- 
lems, in speaking and reading, are being 
assisted in overcoming these basic handi- 
caps to learning, so that they can bene- 
fit from the total school program. 

Teenagers, who are approaching grad- 
uation and the possible end of their for- 
mal education without the fundamental 
skills to function as adult members of 
their society, are being offered remedial 
reading, math, and science courses, spe- 
cial guidance, and training in basic work 
skills. 

Dropouts are being offered the oppor- 
tunity to complete their high school edu- 
cation. 

Children who have never seen a doctor 
are being given full medical examina- 
tions and appropriate treatment so that 
they can obtain maximum benefit from 
the educational experience. 

Teachers and administrators are being 
encouraged to seek new ideas, to try new 
approaches, and to begin to meet the 
unique local educational problems which 
have had to be neglected in the past 
because of strained school budgets and 
already burdensome property taxes. 

The genius of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act is that it suc- 
cessfully combines the resources and tal- 
ents of local, State, and national educa- 
tion officials and agencies, for the great- 
est benefit of the individual schoo] stu- 
dent, overcoming traditional barriers to 
this kind of cooperation and insuring the 
maintenance of appropriate local con- 
trols. 

It would have been naive to have ex- 
pected that we could implement these 
far-reaching programs without encoun- 
tering problems or without necessitating 
change and revision. 

We have a critical responsibility now 
to review our local experience, so that 
we do get a realistic picture of where 
the problems lie and how they should be 
corrected. In my judgment, in fulfilling 
this responsibility, there is no substitute 
for the candid discussion and exchange 
of ideas and constructive critique of our 
experience to insure the soundest im- 
plementation of this invaluable program. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GILBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to congratulate the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor for the sound and 
thoughtful bill it presents to us today. 
Let us not delude ourselves, however, on 
the meaning of this legislation. This bill 
can herald a new day for American edu- 
cation or it can be meaningless, depend- 
ing upon the money we are prepared to 
spend to put it into effect. For fiscal 1966, 
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$1.3 billion was authorized under the 
Elementary and Secondary School Act, 
but barely a billion dollars was appro- 
priated; for fiscal 1967, $2.4 billion was 
authorized and only $1.3 billion was ap- 
propriated. I commend the committee 
for establishing the framework in which 
our system of elementary and secondary 
education can be reformed. I enthusiasti- 
cally support this bill and I hope that 
when the appropriation decision arrives 
some months from now, it is proven that 
this has been a meaningful vote. 

I want to say that I have no sympathy 
whatever for the amendment introduced 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
QUIE] and supported on the other side 
of the aisle. I believe the Quie amend- 
ment will destroy the aims and purposes 
of this legislation, if not the legislation 
itself. We have had enough trouble over 
the years finding a formula for distribut- 
ing Federal funds for education that 
would be fair to all citizens. We have 
that formula now. It is in this bill. The 
Quie amendment would upset it and 
would leave nothing in its place. It would 
restore old problems and renew old 
animosities. 

I find the amendment offered by the 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] 
creates a great deal of confusion. As I 
understand it, the rules and regulations 
for the established guidelines would be 
equal and the same for all 50 States. If 
her amendment would have the effect of 
hastening the end of segregation in the 
school system, it has a great deal of 
merit; but on the other hand, in listening 
to the debate, it is not at all clear to me 
just exactly what her amendment does. 

Mr. Chairman, the impact of this act, 
first passed 2 years ago, is being felt 
around the country. The administration 
estimates that 8.3 million children have 
already been helped. I wish we could help 
more children faster. But I will support 
this bill, hopeful that we can do better 
in the future. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port and urge the passage of this amend- 
ment. There should be no double stand- 
ard of Federal law, either in the framing 
of legislation or in its application and 
administration. Yet it is the case that 
just as in the Voting Rights Act of 1965, 
there was a double standard for voting 
aualifications built into the law, HEW 
has adopted a double standard in the 
administration and application of this 
legislation. All an illiterate person in the 
North needs to do if he desires to vote 
is to establish residence in the deep 
South. All an unregenerate southerner 
needs to do if he desires to send his chil- 
dren to a segregated school is to move 
North. In both cases, a double standard 
obtains. It would seem reasonable and 
just that Federal law apply equally re- 
gardless of race, color, or the region in 
which one lives. I, therefore, urge the 
adoption of this amendment. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
ported this bill in 1965 and expect to vote 
“yes” on final passage. However, there 
are many problems in the present bill 
which must be solved and many inade- 
quacies which must be met. 

I am grateful to my colleague from 
Kentucky, the very able chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, for 
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his conscientious and untiring leadership 
in the field of education. In our State 
of Kentucky, Representative Carl D. Per- 
kins enjoys the respect and admiration 
of knowledgeable people in school ad- 
ministration, and among the teachers he 
is known as a dependable friend to the 
schools and the children. 

But as I read House Report 188, the 
distribution formula in H.R. 7819 is to be 
changed in such a manner that Kentucky 
will lose $42.2 million next year; there- 
fore, I feel compelled to bring this to the 
attention of my colleagues and the people 
of Kentucky. 

The original act allotted funds to 
school districts under title I—which has 
80 percent of the money—on the basis 
of: first, the number of school-age chil- 
dren estimated by the 1960 census to be 
in families with less than a $2,000 in- 
come; second, the number of such chil- 
dren in 1965 in families receiving welfare 
aid for dependent children in excess of 
$2,000; and third, the total number of 
children thus counted multiplied by one- 
half of the States average per pupil cost 
of education. 

This was a very unfair formula, be- 
cause only the wealthier States can sup- 
port welfare payments in excess of $2,000 
per family, so Kentucky could not count 
a single child in that category. We do 
have the poor children—some 88,000 chil- 
dren in families with an income of be- 
tween $2,000 and $3,000. 

Last year the Congress corrected this 
inequity in large part. It raised the in- 
come level to $3,000, so that Kentucky 
could count those 88,000 children who 
were being counted under welfare by 
wealthier States, and it raised the pay- 
ment per child from the Kentucky figure 
of $160.14 to the national figure of 
$237.74. 

This change would have meant that 
Kentucky schools next year would be al- 
lotted $76 million for title I rather than 
1 million—a difference of $42.2 mil- 

on. 

The committee bill suspends this 
change in formula until such time as 
every penny authorized for title I is ap- 
propriated; which certainly will not be 
next year because the President has 
budgeted less than half that amount— 
and it almost certainly will not be the 
year after that. In fact, the suspension 
could very well be permanent. 

Therefore, the gross discrimination 
against the school children of Kentucky 
continues. I do not think many Ken- 
tuckians realize how bad it really is, so 
I shall make a simple comparison. 

Kentucky, according to the 1960 cen- 
sus figures used by this act, has 281,945 
school-age children in families with less 
than a $3,000 annual income; New York 
has 374,535. Yet Kentucky, under this 
administration bill next year will be al- 
lotted $33.8 million for school programs 
for deprived children, and New York will 
be allotted $174.5 million. 

In short, Kentucky has 70 percent of 
the New York total of very poor chil- 
dren but gets only 20 percent of the New 
York total of funds. Perhaps if New 
York, even with the great wealth of that 
State, received twice as much as Ken- 
tucky to educate poor children it might 
be justified on the grounds that New 
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York has very high costs and very large 
problems. Considering our problems, and 
the limited resources of our State, I 
doubt that justification. 

However, there is no possible justifica- 
tion for New York getting five times 
Eve than Kentucky under this unfair 

ill. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today in support of H.R. 7819, the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1967, as an extension 
and advancement of the original histor- 
ically important Education Act of 1965. 
The past accomplishments of this act 
have been so broadsweeping and bene- 
ficial that education has at last received 
the national focus that it deserves. And 
this national commitment to education 
has been of major consequences in my 
State of Florida. 

A famous writer once said: 

I find the great thing in this world is not 
so much where we stand, as in what direction 
we are moving. 


And I believe that H.R. 7819 is a move 
in the right direction for the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. Although 
I am in agreement with all of the pro- 
visions within this bill, I would like to 
elaborate on parts of it which I feel are 
most pertinent to the State of Florida as 
well as the rest of our Nation. 

Since this legislation deals particularly 
with education, I am most pleased that 
section 523, “Comprehensive planning 
grants,” designates “the State educa- 
tional agency as the sole agency” for 
implementing the statewide program of 
educational planning and evaluation. I 
received a letter in support of H.R. 7819 
from Mr. Floyd T. Christian, superin- 
tendent of Florida’s State Department of 
Education, specifically endorsing this 
section; since the original proposal 
placed this responsibility with an agency 
to be appointed by the Governor of the 
State. In allowing the State educational 
agency to carry out these duties, I 
strongly agree with Superintendent 
Christian that educational interests will 
best be served by an agency that is ex- 
clusively concerned with education. 

However, Mr. Christian’s support of 
section 523 of H.R. 7819 is tempered with 
a cautious note in regard to appropria- 
tion measures. As the bill now stands, it is 
possible that authorizations for the fu- 
ture might continue to operate at the 
present level. Yet, less sums of money 
could seriously hamper the States, de- 
spite the fact that the amount might 
seem larger than in prior years. There- 
fore, I believe it is necessary for some 
type of provision to be made which would 
prevent this from occurring so that the 
States would be assured of continuity 
in their programs. As Superintendent 
Christian indicated in his letter— 

There are other provisions under consid- 
eration which would transfer to part (a) of 
title V [Grants For Strengthening Leader- 
ship Resources Of State Educational Agen- 
cles], the responsibility for programs pre- 
viously funded under title III [Financial As- 
sistance For Strengthening Instruction In 
Science, Mathematics, Modern Foreign Lan- 

, And Other Critical Subjects] and 
title X [Miscellaneous Provision] of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act; therefore un- 
less the appropriations for title V part (a) 
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of this bill were materially increased, the 
resulting funds available to Florida, after the 
elimination of the provisions of the title III 
and title X would be insufficient to continue 
our current staff position. 


On a more positive note, I believe a 
great step forward is contained within 
title VI of H.R. 7819, “Education of 
handicapped children.” Aside from al- 
truistic reasons, the education of our Na- 
tion’s handicapped children is an eco- 
nomic and social necessity. These handi- 
capped children can often be taught to 
be productive and self-sufficient citizens 
provided they are given the benefit of 
an education. We cannot let them down. 

In order to ensure a successful na- 
tional education program, I believe it is 
imperative to seek out the opinions of 
those concerned with education at the 
local, State, and Federal level. A har- 
monious form of cooperation will create 
the partnership necessary to create ex- 
cellence in education. I urge my col- 
iy ta to join me in support of H.R. 

The letter from Superintendent Chris- 
tian exemplifies State support for the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments, and I join with Mr. Chris- 
tian in the hope that the Federal, State, 
local partnership of education will con- 
tinue to flourish and that H.R. 7819 will 
heighten this partnership. 

Mr. Chairman, the American educa- 
tional system is based on the premise 
that all students want to learn. Very 
little is known about the lethargic child, 
the child who lacks the psychological 
ingredients that make him an eager 
student. Very little is known about how 
to reach the poor child in our Nation’s 
ghettos. 

Only recently has Florida and the rest 
of the Nation begun to develop methods 
specifically designed to instruct teachers 
in how to meet the special problems of 
the disadvantaged child. In the fore- 
front of this important new area of 
teacher education is the Teacher Corps. 

In Dade County in my own State of 
Florida, we have many underprivileged 
people of Negro and Cuban descent— 
many of them deprived of an adequate 
education because our schools are over- 
crowded and understaffed and are, there- 
fore, unable to concentrate on individ- 
ual learning problems. 

Dade County public school officials 
agree with a recent study of the Presi- 
dent's Advisory Council on the Education 
of Disadvantaged Children which under- 
scores the importance and success of the 
Teacher Corps. The report states: 

It is clear that most educators still know 
very little about the special problems of 
teaching the disadvantaged. To do this is 
anything but simple, and the necessary 
changes in knowledge and practice cannot be 
brought about in schools or universities over- 
night. The Teacher Corps offers an invaluable 
opportunity for advancing knowledge in an 
area of education which grows more criti- 
cal every day. 


Terrence D. O’Connor, director of in- 
service education for Dade County, fully 
agrees with the Advisory Council's report. 
He says, 

The Corps members have been most use- 
ful in implementing school curricula de- 
signed especially for the culturally deprived 
pupils in Dade County. 
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One regular teacher at Tucker Ele- 
mentary School in Miami sent 14 diffl- 
cult” pupils to Teacher Corps men for 
special tutoring. 

When they returned— 


She said— 
ten were able to continue with their regular 
studies, But the biggest change— 


She said— 


has been in the children’s attitude. Now 
they're all much more interested in learning. 


As for the children, one little boy 
summed up their reaction to the Teacher 
Corps interns: “I like to be with them. 
I’m smart in there.” 

The National Advisory Council’s eval- 
uation of the Teacher Corps emphasizes 
the importance of reaching the disad- 
vantaged child: 

The direct effect on the children with 
whom the Corps members work would be 
justification enough to continue that work. 
But the Corps will quite clearly have other 
effects as well. The most significant of these 
may very well be its influence on the capac- 
ity of the educational systems of the univer- 
sities to reach those children who have been 
most grievously neglected. 


It is obvious to Advisory Council in- 
vestigators, and to the school principals 
and superintendents of Florida who work 
in Teacher Corps project areas, that the 
work of the Teacher Corps is critical to 
the education of the disadvantaged. 

Our interns in Florida have not only 
made themselves indispensable to the 
schools, but to the communities as well. 

The interns have learned the value of 
narrowing the gap between the school 
and the community. One group of corps- 
men is working with public health nurses 
in an effort to eliminate many of the 
health problems that plague these young- 
sters and contribute to their academic 
failure. Others have made themselves 
available, on a volunteer basis, to a num- 
ber of social agencies including the wel- 
fare department, the Christian Commu- 
nity Service, and the juvenile hall. These 
interns have further demonstrated their 
dedication by giving up weekend after 
weekend to take their students to the 
museum of natural science, the public 
library, and on other field trips. 

The success of the Teacher Corps in 
Dade County is only one example of the 
outstanding contributions made through- 
out the Nation. The benefits to our under- 
privileged children are ‘mmeasurable. 

The success demonstrated again and 
again demands our wholehearted sup- 
port of the provisions of H.R. 7819, the 
bill under consideration today, which 
strengthens and expands the Teacher 
Corps. Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge each 
Member to join me in full support of this 
measure. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I hope that 
the Quie amendment will be voted down. 

The committee bill continues the em- 
phasis of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act on the problems of the 
educationally deprived children of low- 
income families. The Quie amendment 
allows State boards of education tu divert 
funds from the children in city slum 
schools and rural poverty areas, and dis- 
tribute these funds instead to suburban 
and other higher income schools. 
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State boards of education, particularly 
where they are part of a Republican 
State administration, show a lamentable 
tendency to favor higher income areas, 
such as the wealthy suburbs, over the 
much more necessitous poverty areas. 
This is true, for example, of my own 
State of Wisconsin. The distinguished 
Milwaukee Superintendent of Schools 
Harold S. Vincent, who will retire next 
month, in a valedictory statement last 
week said that the central city of Mil- 
waukee cannot possibly provide as ade- 
quate school services as its suburbs can 
because of “inequities in the allocation of 
State funds.” The State has short- 
changed Milwaukee for years, in favor 
of its wealthier suburbs. 

Even under the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 as it stands, 
the Wisconsin Department of Public In- 
struction bends every effort to aid the 
wealthy suburbs with funds which ought 
properly to go to school areas with sub- 
stantial numbers of children of low-in- 
come families. For example, I pointed out 
last year that the Wisconsin Department 
of Public Instruction had allocated Fed- 
eral funds to the wealthy Milwaukee sub- 
urb of Whitefish Bay, where the aver- 
age family income is more than $10,000, 
even though that suburb lacked any sub- 
stantial numbers of children of low-in- 
come families. 

If the Quie amendment is adopted, 
State boards of education will have addi- 
tional incentive to divert scarce funds 
from the neediest to the affluent. The 
Milwaukee School Board, for example, 
estimates that its fiscal 1968 allotment 
under the committee bill of $3,173,654 
would be reduced to $2,199,820 under the 
Quie amendment. 

The Quie amendment, in short, would 
deprive already-deprived children of a 
little more. It should be voted down. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, in 
light of the discussion this afternoon 
concerning the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
and its relationship to the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, I wish to 
insert at this point in the Recorp a letter 
dated May 23, 1967, from the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, John 
W. Gardner. I also insert several other 
letters and statements with respect to 
amendments being proposed to H.R. 
7819: 

THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., May 23, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mn. SPEAKER: I am deeply concerned 
that the landmark Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 may be seriously 
weakened by changes proposed by Represent- 
ative Edith Green to the bill H.R. 7819 re- 


ported to the House of Representatives by 
its Committee on Education and Labor. 

I have already objected on educational 
grounds to Mrs. Green’s proposed amend- 
ments to Title III of ESEA (in a letter to 
Chairman Carl Perkins, dated May 19, a copy 
of which is attached). It is my considered 
judgment that her amendments to Title III 
would seriously impede much of the exciting 
and important educational advances which 
this new program has stimulated in its first 
18 months of operation. 

Title V of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act helps the States with educa- 
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tional planning and supports innovative 
projects to strengthen State educational 
leadership. Unfortunately, few States pres- 
ently are equipped to make adequate long- 
range plans, Confronted with pressing prob- 
lems of operating school systems, most ad- 
ministrators are forced to neglect planning. 
In short, experience amply demonstrates 
that when planning becomes competitive 
with operations, planning loses. 

Amendments to Title V which propose that 
no special funds be earmarked for planning 
would shortchange the youth of the future; 
we cannot build a better educational system 
in America without better educational goals 
for the future. 

Mrs. Green further suggests that all funds 
for special projects of an interstate, regional 
or national character be terminated. It is 
exactly these kinds of innovative and experi- 
mental projects that most urgently need Fed- 
eral support. 

The deficiency in Mrs. Green’s amend- 
ments affecting the enforcement of Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act is their vagueness. 
They invite evasion and delay. Indeed, I fear 
that the civil rights amendments would en- 
courage some districts to ignore the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the Congres- 
sional mandate of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. 

In sum, Mr. Speaker, I view the amend- 
ments proposed as not contributing toward 
the improvement of American education in 
general or the achievement of equal educa- 
tional opportunity in particular. I hope that 
the House of Representatives will reject them. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN GARDNER, 
Secretary. 


THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., May 23, 1967. 

Hon. CARL D. PERKINS, 

Chairman, House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: You have asked 
whether Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 applies to school districts in the North 
as well as in the South. The categorical an- 
swer to this question is yes“. Title VI and its 
implementing regulation issued by this De- 
partment apply to all of approximately 25,000 
school districts in the United States. They 
require, as a condition for eligibility for Fed- 
eral financial assistance, that there be no 
discrimination, segregation, or differential 
treatment of students because of race, color, 
or national origin. 

Any district in the United States which is 
in violation of Title VI is required to elimi- 
nate discriminatory practices in order to re- 
main eligible for Federal financial assistance. 

Of the approximately 25,000 school dis- 
tricts in the country, nearly 23,000 districts 
(including about 3,000 located in the 17 
Southern and border States, where schools 
were formerly segregated by law) have signed 
assurances of compliance with Title VI, stat- 
ing that they either did not practice or had 
completely eliminated racial discrimination 
against students or faculty. 

The school desegregation guidelines were 
prepared for the approximately 2,000 remain- 
ing school districts in the South still operat- 
ing unconstitutional dual school systems. 
Rather than declare them in violation of 
Title VI and therefore immediately ineligible 
for any Federal funds, a period of time was 
provided to allow them to comply with the 
law. The guidelines were developed to assist 
districts to make the transition from dual 
school systems to desegregated systems in 
compliance with Title VI. Thus, districts in 
this category were deemed eligible for Fed- 
eral funds during this period despite con- 
tinued segregation, provided they were mak- 
ing progress toward compliance. 

I assure you that this Department intends 
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to make every effort to implement Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act, as well as Departmental 
policy and regulations, in all fifty States, 
with complete objectivity, equal firmness and 
fairness, and strict regard for the law. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN W. GARDNER, 
Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE—STATEMENT WiTH RESPECT TO 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT By Mrs, GREEN TO 
H.R. 7819 

SECTION 171 


The proposed amendment would require 
that rules, regulations, guidelines, or other 
published interpretations or orders in con- 
nection with certain education legislation 
“contain immediately following each sub- 
stantive provision ... citations to the partic- 
ular section or sections of the statute upon 
which such provision is based.” All such rules 
and other materials “shall be uniformly ap- 
plied and enforced throughout the fifty 
States.” 

Every interpretation or requirement under 
Title VI must be based upon a section of that 
Title or it is not valid. Accordingly, the re- 
quirement for citations would be satisfied in 
every case of a requirement or interpretation 
imposed pursuant to Title VI by a citation to 
a Section of Title VI. 

The second part of the amendment seems 
to add nothing to the present language of 
Section 602 quoted above that the require- 
ments be of “general applicability.” We see 
no basis for interpreting this as precluding 
different requirements for different situa- 
tions, so long as they bear a reasonable rela- 
tionship. Requirements imposed on districts, 
which have maintained an unconstitutional 
dual school structure in which students are 
assigned to schools on the basis of race, may 
properly differ from those applicable to dis- 
tricts which historically have operated on a 
unitary basis. Obviously, a school operating 
under a so-called free choice plan will have 
to use different procedures than one which 
operates under geographic zoning. 

With or without the amendment, if a 
school operates a dual system, the same re- 
quirements must apply to it wherever it may 
be located. On the other hand, a district 
can hardly make a claim that it and all other 
districts in the State should be exempt from 
dual system requirements because such un- 
constitutional systems are not found in all 
States. 

The amendment would not change require- 
ments for administering Title VI. Difficulties 
stem from its vagueness, however. What is 
each substantive provision which must be 
followed by a citation? Each sentence, clause, 
paragraph, section, chapter, or what? Could 
a grantee claim that a published interpreta- 
tion may not deviate from the precise lan- 
guage of the statute? What is uniform en- 
forcement? Obviously, requirements should 
be enforced without favor and failure to do 
so is a dereliction of duty. But is one of the 
25,000 school districts given a defense to 
a compliance proceeding on the ground that 
some other district, which it asserts dis- 
criminates equally, was not proceeded 
against? 

AMENDMENT TO SECTION 182 


Under the proposed Green or Fountain 
amendment, a local school district even 
though cited for noncompliance with Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, would have 
the right to receive more Federal Funds to 
start new activities. 

This hearing process in many cases takes 
several months to omplete; and during this 
period, Federal funds to start new activities 
would be paid to the school districts. Appli- 
cations for new activities would have to be 
approved, notwithstanding the continuing 
discrimination by the school district. 

Hearings are initiated only after all efforts 
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by this Department to obtain voluntary com- 
pliance have failed, Of some 150 cases which 
hearing examiners have decided during the 
last two years, in only three has the hearing 
examiner found the districts in compliance 
with the law. And in two of these three, the 
examiner's findings of compliance were based 
on actions the districts took only after they 
appeared before the examiners. 

It should be pointed out that under the 
existing law the Department may defer ap- 
proval of applications only for new activities, 
and then only for a maximum of ninety days. 
Districts cited for noncompliance receive 
funds for continuing activities without in- 
terruption until the completion of all review 
and procedural steps involved in noncompli- 
ance proceedings. 


THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., May 19, 1967. 

Hon. CARL D. PERKINS, 

Chairman, House Committee on Education 
and Labor, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PERKINS: As you may 
know, I have taken a particular interest in 
Title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
School Act of 1965. I am deeply concerned 
about the present effort to alter the admin- 
istrative structure of the program. I fear that 
it will diminish the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram and threaten its generally acknowl- 
edged success. 

Title III is a modest enterprise financially 
yet exceedingly ambitious in terms of objec- 
tives. It provides “seed” money to support 
constructive demonstration programs de- 
signed to solve fundamental educational 
problems. There are many compelling 
reasons for retaining Federal approval in 
the awarding of Title III grants. 

Educators in hundreds of local school dis- 
tricts who have administered programs under 
Title III overwhelmingly support the present 
arrangements which established direct lines 
of communication between the Federal gov- 
ernment, the State departments of educa- 
tion, and the local school districts. One recent 
survey indicates that of 723 local Title III 
project directors, 90% explicitly favor the 
program as presently constituted. 

Of equally great concern to me is the 
danger in altering a program which has so 
successfully avoided the historic Church- 
State controversy. The Congress, in its wis- 
dom, has established an exceedingly delicate 
balance on this issue with regard to Title III. 
and the proposed changes will, in all likeli- 
hood, destroy, once again, that precarious 
balance. 

There are serious questions concerning the 
capacity of the States to assume respon- 
sibility for Title III at this time. The burden 
on the States in other areas is of such mag- 
nitude that a mere 15 states have had the 
capability to staff Title III programs, despite 
encouragement and support under Title V 
to do so. 

As a matter of fact, where State depart- 
ments of education have been ready and 
willing to become involved in the adminis- 
tration of Title III programs, the Office of 
Education has warmly welcomed such in- 
volvement. This is entirely possible under 
existing arrangements. 

I urge you to support Title III as it is 
presently constituted and to resist efforts 
to alter its present structure. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. GARDNER, 
Secretary. 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I most 
earnestly hope that, in the national in- 
terest, the House will very carefully re- 
view, and then approve, without basic 
alterations of uncharted projection, this 
bill before us, H.R. 7819, the Elementary 
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and Secondary Education Act Amend- 
ments of 1967. 

Let us calmly remind ourselves that 
when the original act was passed just 
2 years ago in 1965, it was almost uni- 
versally hailed as historic legislation to 
accomplish a long-desired breakthrough 
in the complex and challenging area of 
Federal aid to education. 

The record shows that, since its origin, 
over eight million educationally deprived 
children in virtually all the country’s 
23,000 school districts have received 
direct benefits under the act. Authorita- 
tive testimony confirms that this far- 
reaching law finally succeeded in estab- 
lishing a long-sought and commonly 
acceptable, reasonable national policy 
directed at meeting the special needs of 
all the children in the slum and rural 
deprived areas. 

Of course, this law and the programs 
under it are, like all others, subject to 
changes from time to time and very 
likely some improving changes can, and 
may, be made following the next few 
years, during which the existing pro- 
grams will have greater experience op- 
portunities for more efficient develop- 
ment and operation at local and State 
levels. 

From all the lessons of history and 
logic, it would surely seem to be very 
doubtfully prudent or provident to un- 
dertake. at this time, any fundamental 
and unexpected departures from the 
present projection of these educational 
programs that are now adequately con- 
tributing so much progress in so many 
areas of the greatest need. 

Mr. Chairman, in special fields, the 
voices and the testimony of acknowl- 
edged authority should certainly not go 
unheeded. The esteemed chairman and 
committee members presenting this bill 
to us have indicated the great support, 
for the continuation of these educational 
programs in their present projection, 
that has come from most major educa- 
tional organizations, the vast majority 
of State school superintendent, local 
school districts, and the nonpublic school 
organizations. The combined testimony 
clearly shows the States most in need, 
those with low per pupil expenditures 
and those with the largest number of 
children living in poverty are now re- 
ceiving the major benefits from existing 
programs. 

In the light of all these factors, let us 
pay heed to the old adage to—“Let well 
enough alone.” 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the im- 
pact of this legislation, as presently pro- 
posed, is good for all Americans,” and 
I, therefore, hope that the House will 
adopt this bill without any unnecessarily 
extended delay. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
we should come to some agreement on 
the time to conclude debate on this 
amendment. I would suggest 15 minutes 
and ask unanimous consent that debate 
on this amendment conclude in 15 min- 
utes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
would say to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, the chairman of the committee, 
that this is an important amendment. 
A little while ago I objected to a Mem- 
ber’s request who wanted to extend his 
remarks for 15 minutes. There are many 
Members who have something to say. 
I think this is an unfair pattern—not be- 
cause of anything the gentleman from 
Kentucky has done—but, as I say, I 
think it is unfair to allow some Members 
earlier in the debate to speak for 10 min- 
utes and then toward the end of the 
debate where equally important things 
are to be said and equally important 
things for us to hear—to limit the time 
of Members to 1 minute. 

I would hope that we would not close 
debate or shut off debate. Either to do 
that—or to stop giving extra time during 
the course of debate—to which I, myself, 
would have to object. 

Mr. PERKINS. Can we agree on 20 
minutes? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment close 
at 4:30 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will read 
the names of Members who are standing 
indicating a desire to be recognized under 
the limitation of time. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, for the 
purposes of clarification, may I say that 
it was the intention to close debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. The vote was taken on 
the motion to close debate on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the motion be 
made to conform to the intention of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. PER- 
Kins] when he offered the motion and 
that it apply to the amendment and all 
amendments thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment, and all amendments thereto, close 
at 4:30 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. PERKINS) there 
were—ayes 74, noes 89. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. JoEtson]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, it takes 
me 1 minute to clear my throat. I will 
have to yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Morton]. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to ask the author of the amend- 
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ment, the gentlewoman from Oregon 
[Mrs. Green], if I may, if this amend- 
ment would apply to school districts 
that have submitted plans and are 
in the throes of transition between 
the dual track system and a completely 
integrated single school system. In my 
district, time factors vary because of 
many circumstances such as school con- 
struction, transportation, and otherwise. 
Does your amendment negate those plans 
which today are different in each school 
district or different by negotiation with 
the Department of Education? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. It seems to me 
that we are trying to read into this 
amendment a great deal more than is 
there. I do not know the specific facts 
concerning the school to which the gen- 
tleman refers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
CORMAN]. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I will 
use my time to pose a question to the 
maker of the motion. We get segregated 
schools partly because of racial dis- 
crimination. This has been the result in 
the South. We also get segregation be- 
cause of neighborhood composition, This 
is the result in the North. I take it, it is 
the intent of the maker of the motion 
that if we adopt this amendment, we will 
try to end segregation in all schools, 
whether because of racial discrimination 
in the South or because of neighborhood 
composition in the North. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Again, the 
amendment simply says that any guide- 
line issued by the Office of Education 
shall apply uniformly in the United 
States. If there is a place where there is 
a dual track system which will have to 
be done away with, it will have to apply 
to all States. They will do away with it in 
all 50 States. 

Mr. CORMAN. If there are segregated 
schools in the North based on neighbor- 
hood patterns and we are requiring the 
South to integrate, we would also require 
the North to integrate their schools at 
the same reasonable rate. Is that correct? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I cannot read 
the guidelines the Office of Education 
will write, but any guideline they do write 
would apply to de facto or de jure segre- 
gation and apply in every one of the 50 
States. 

Mr. CORMAN. My dilemma is that is 
already the law. This amendment must 
attempt to do something. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
REID]. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe this is a very serious mo- 
ment on the floor of the House, in this 
particular debate. I believe Mrs. GREEN’S 
amendment would seem to have only one 
of three meanings: First, that it merely 
codifies present practice to the extent 
that the guidelines apply whenever there 
is found to be need for them; or second, 
the requirements of the guidelines must 
be applied even where segregated school- 
ing arises out of residential patterns and 
not—and I repeat “not”—out of racial 
discrimination sanctioned by State or 
local action; or third, the northern 
districts must be tested by the same 
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gradual—gradual—desegregation princi- 
ples as have been applied to the South. 

Option No. 2 would work a change of 
enormous significance on the floor of the 
House without any committee hearings 
and in the face of Supreme Court deci- 
sions holding such segregation not to be 
unlawful or unconstitutional, 

Option No. 3 would make little sense, 
in that it would signal a weakening of 
civil rights enforcement at a time when 
we must pursue our commitment vig- 
orously. We can afford no amendment 
which would weaken the impact of title 
VI, either by permitting more gradual 
compliance in the North or in any other 
way. 

I would ask the gentlewoman from 
Oregon a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BRADE- 
MAS, Mr. ALBERT, Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp, 
and Mr. Carey yielded their time to Mr. 
Rem of New York.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York for 
4 additional minutes. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank the gentlemen for yielding. 

Might I inquire of the gentlewoman 
from Oregon whether, under her amend- 
ment, the requirements of the guidelines 
or the regulations would be applied even 
where segregated schooling arises out of 
residential patterns and not out of State 
or local action? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. It seems to me 
that I have said at least 12 times on the 
floor today that any guideline that is 
written in the Office of Education, no 
matter to what act or law it refers— 
that it shall be uniformly administered 
in every one of the 50 States. I have said 
repeatedly that I do not intend this 
afternoon on this floor to go in and write 
the guidelines. But if a guideline is writ- 
ten by the Office of Education, they cite 
the statute, and they apply it in every 
one of the 50 States. That is all my 
amendment does. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield to our distinguished minority 
leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to ask the gentlewoman from 
Oregon this question hypothetically: If 
a guideline is written nationwide that has 
application to de facto segregation, it is 
applicable in the South as well as in the 
North? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. That is cor- 
rect. Any guideline that is written about 
any act or any bill that is amended by 
this act shall be administered uniformly 
North, South, East, or West. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield just for a question? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, would my 
colleague agree with me that the im- 
portant effect of what we are doing today 
is in substance writing a new and im- 
portant step forward in getting integra- 
tion now? 

Is the gentleman in agreement with 
me that if we really mean business in 
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talking to the schools in this country in 
this way we had better be prepared to 
come back here with a multibillion dollar 
program in order to help these schools 
achieve this faster pace of integration, 
which obviously, they cannot achieve 
with State and local funds? Am I cor- 
rect in that? 

Mr. REID of New York. I believe the 
question the gentleman from New York 
has raised is fair and important. 

What I am trying to understand from 
the legislative history we are writing, and 
specifically from the gentlewoman from 
Oregon, is precisely what is the intent of 
her amendment. 

If the guidelines are to apply essen- 
tially to dual school systems, we have 
one situation. If, on the other hand, she 
is saying that the guidelines and regula- 
tions must now apply to an area on which 
the Supreme Court has not yet ruled, dis- 
crimination arising not out of State or 
local school board action but out of resi- 
dential patterns, then I believe the point 
the gentleman from New York is making 
is correct. 

This would involve a very major and 
substantive change in law and the ap- 
propriation of very major funds on the 
part of this Congress to deal with the 
immediate correction of major areas of 
ghetto housing and residential patterns 
which are the basis of discrimination. I 
have supported strongly the open hous- 
ing provisions of the Civil Rights Act of 
1966 and other major legislation which 
would have a meaningful impact on ef- 
forts to break down the segregated 
ghetto and slum areas which presently 
exist in some areas of our Nation. 

But I should like to try to clarify with 
the gentlewoman from Oregon in her un- 
derstanding, her amendment would ap- 
ply right now to residential patterns of 
housing, because the guidelines do not 
deal with that. They deal essentially, as I 
understand it, with dual school systems. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I should like 
the gentlewoman to have an opportunity 
to respond. I yield. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Again I would 
say that I am not attempting to amend 
the Civil Rights Act. I merely have said 
that the Office of Education determines 
what the content of the guidelines is. If 
these guidelines are then written affect- 
ing any State, they will apply them to 
every one of the 50 States. 

Mr. REID of New York. But they have 
been applied to the dual systems in the 
South, not to the residential patterns in 
the North. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. I should like to com- 
mend my colleague for pointing out that 
this is an important and large and sig- 
nificant step forward, without any ques- 
tion. 

The original guidelines applied only to 
the dual track, two schools, one black, 
one white system, that applied in the 17 
States mostly in the South. 

This new amendment, and the amend- 
ment to it, now are to provide a change, 
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and to enable us to go forward through- 
out all the States, North and South, to 
end segregation in education in whatever 
invidious form it may be encountered. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from New York for making this a very 
clear part of the legislative history of this 
bill. I am supporting the amendment and 
the amendment to it. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I believe it is not 
quite as easy as my good colleague from 
Michigan would make it. The fact of 
the matter is, what is going to happen 
is a realistic proposition. If this amend- 
ment is adopted and should become the 
law, if the other body accepts it, the first 
victims of this amendment are going to 
be the children attending school in 2,000 
districts in this country which have had 
such guidelines, from the Office of Edu- 
cation. They are going to lose their 
money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
DOWNING]. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to clarify the Record on the 
meaning of the words “other legal au- 
thority” as contained in the amendment 
to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNING, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. I simply meant, by 
“other legal authority” Federal court de- 
cisions and the constitution in addition 
to the statutes which the original amend- 
ment required. 

Mr, DOWNING. It would not include, 
say, an opinion of the Attorney General 
or the Civil Rights Commissioner or the 
Secretary of HEW. 

Mr. PERKINS. It would not. By the 
term “other legal authority” I mean only 
the Constitution, the statutes, and the 
decisions of the court. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNING. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I am 
certain that the Attorney General and 
his opinions would be included. 

Mr. DOWNING. It is my opinion that 
the opinion of the Attorney General 
would not be classified as “legal author- 
ity” as set forth in the amendment and 
as classified by the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
GIBBONS]. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CoN- 
YERS] got up and embraced this amend- 
ment. I would ask my friends at the 
table at my right if they will also get up 
and embrace it, and I would compliment 
them if they did so, because I would then 
believe they can read clear and simple 
English language, which I will read to 
you. It merely says, “Rules, regulations, 
guidelines, interpretations, or court 
orders shall be uniformly applied and 
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enforced throughout the 50 States.” We 
all know what that means. It is very 
simple and it is very clear. That is all 
we are voting for. I regret that we have 
had to spend all afternoon fighting 
windmills, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
O'Hara]. 

Mr. CHARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am certainly glad it is clear to 
somebody, and evidently it is clear to a 
lot of people around here, 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. O'HARA. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
repeatedly maintained that our Nation's 
greatest asset is its people, particularly, 
its youth; and, the greatest services that 
we can render our youth is to provide 
for their proper education, Two years ago 
the Congress took action to resolve a key 
national policy issue, which had been 
the subject of much haggling for many 
years, by passing the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. This 
act was especially designed to aid edu- 
cationally deprived children from low- 
income families—not only the children 
from the congested, ghetto slum areas of 
the cities, but also those in the poverty- 
stricken rural areas which abound par- 
ticularly in the South. The act thus 
sought to meet one of the great chal- 
lenges facing our Nation—of seeing that 
all of our youth have an opportunity for 
a proper and adequate education. 

I am proud to say that I voted for the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 and the 1966 amendments 
thereto, which served to expand the 
original act. 

Let us look at some of the accomplish- 
ments under this program in the short 
time since its enactment. Title I, which 
provides for Federal assistance for the 
education of the disadvantaged, has 
reached over 8 million educationally de- 
prived children; more than 22 projects 
have been conducted in some 17,000 
school districts; and, over one-half mil- 
lion nonpublic school children are par- 
ticipating in the programs under this 
Title. Under title I, which provides Fed- 
eral assistance for textbooks, library 
books, and other instructional materials, 
49 million students plus 1.9 million 
teachers now have access to books and 
materials acquired under this program; 
13 States are developing instructional 
centers for demonstration and evalua- 
tion; and, 19 States have added school 
library supervisors to their staffs. Title 
III, providing Federal assistance for sup- 
plementary educational centers and 
services, has reached 10 million public 
and nonpublic elementary and second- 
ary school pupils. In addition 93,000 pre- 
school children, 250,000 out-of-school 
youth, 255,000 classroom teachers and 
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131,000 parents and other adults have 
benefited under title III. 

In all, it is estimated that at least 
69 million children are educationally 
richer due to the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act programs. 

This is just some of the impact this 
program has had in the short time it 
has been operating. This is a record of 
accomplishments that we can most cer- 
tainly be justly proud. For this body to 
take action now which would disrupt 
the program would be most unwise. It 
would deal a most harmful blow to the 
progress that has been made and the 
hopes and aspirations of those who have 
been most helped by this program. 

H.R. 7819, the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Amendments of 1967, which we 
are now considering, will strengthen and 
improve the programs of assistance for 
elementary and secondary education of 
our young people generally and particu- 
larly those who have been educationally 
deprived—for one reason or another. I 
urge its support. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be permitted to yield my time 
to the gentleman in the well. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr, Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

I am delighted that the amendment is 
clear to somebody. The trouble is that 
one Member is clear that one thing is so, 
and another Member is clear that ex- 
actly the opposite is true. A couple of 
hours ago, I said that I could not figure 
out. what this amendment means. I still 
think it is difficult. Nothing that has 
happened in the intervening 2 hours 
has helped to clear it up. 

However, we should remember that 
the courts in legislative interpretation 
adopt a principle that I thought when I 
was practicing law made sense, I have 
since discovered it does not make any 
sense at all. That principle is that 
“When the Congress takes some action 
in a legislative way it means to do some- 
thing; it means to change something 
that is now going on.“ Mr. Chairman, we 
now have a situation where a neighbor- 
hood school system, North, South, East, 
or West, is subject to the same rules, A 
dual segregated school system North or 
South is likewise subject to the same 
rules. A freedom-of-choice plan wher- 
ever it exists, is subject to the same 
rules, If all this amendment means is 
that we continue doing the same things 
that we have been doing, then I have no 
particular objection to the amendment. 
I hope it means that. I now think it 
means that. I hope that you also agree, 
but I do so without any conviction what- 
soever, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
GERALD R. FORD]. 

Mr, GERALD R. FORD. Mr, Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that my time 
may be allotted to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. AYRES], 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon is entirely correct when she says that 
the guidelines should be enforced equally 
in all States of the Nation. For too long 
the Commissioner of Education, Harold 
Howe, has had his heel on the neck of 
the people of the South. He has “zeroed 
in” on the 17 Southern and Border States 
and applied his illegal guidelines to 
those 17 States and has apparently for- 
gotten the balance of the States in this 
country. The guidelines are illegal, but 
if they are to be enforced, then let them 
be enforced across the board. 

It has been interesting to listen to 
some of the debate on the part of many 
of my colleagues from the North who for 
some reason do not want the guidelines 
applied to them. What are they afraid 
of? I suggest that if the guidelines were 
applied uniformly throughout the United 
States, we would be getting a little more 
help from some of our northern col- 
leagues in our fight to make the guide- 
lines comply with the law as passed by 
this Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been our conten- 
tion for some time that the Commis- 
sioner of Education has drafted his 
guidelines contrary to the law. One way 
to stop this is to require that all sections 
of the guidelines cite the applicable pro- 
vision of the law upon which the section 
is based. What is wrong with this? Is not 
the Commissioner of Education bound 
by the law? If so, then why should he not 
cite the law which authorizes his guide- 
lines? 

Mr. Chairman, I support the amend- 
ment of the gentlewoman from Oregon. 
I stand by her interpretation of her own 
amendment—very simply, that if the 
Office of Education enacts any guide- 
lines, they shall cite the law to support 
them and they shall apply to all 50 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my time be given to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. AYRES]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GOODELL]. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know who installed the turntable on 
the floor of the House, but it has cer- 
tainly been spinning around here today. 
A good many people took positions at the 
beginning of the debate thinking this 
amendment meant one thing. We now 
have contrary interpretations of the 
amendment. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky to clarify a point, 
because the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Down1nc], took the well just a few 
minutes ago and asked him a question on 
the words “or other legal authority.” The 
gentleman from Kentucky, as I under- 
stood it, said that this referred to court 
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authority or constitutional authority and 
was not an administrative official's opin- 
ion. Is that correct? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. GOODELL. The gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON], immedi- 
ately took the floor and said he was ab- 
solutely sure that this would include an 
Attorney General’s opinion. Do you disa- 
gree with the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey on that? 

Mr. PERKINS. I disagree on that point 
because it was not the intent of the 
amendment to the amendment to include 
administrative decisions by a depart- 
5 So often, they can go outside the 
aw. 

Mr. GOODELL. Will the gentleman 
answer one other question? 

Mr. PERKINS. This was the intent, to 
cite the authority for the guidelines—the 
statutes, the court decisions, and the 
Constitution. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman from Kentucky agree 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this amendment be- 
cause it obfuscates the original amend- 
ment offered by the gentlewoman from 
Oregon, and I need no greater proof of 
the confusion that that amendment has 
created than to have listened to the de- 
bate in the last 3 hours. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not changed my 
position. 

I told the members of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union in my initial statement that if 
you are going to have uniform guide- 
lines, what you are going to have to do 
is to say to the Secretary of Education 
that he cannot allow some 2,000 school 
districts in this country some leadtime 
in order to come into conformity, while 
he has got 23,000 school districts now 
following conformity with title VI. This 
amendment would mean that if he al- 
lows dual school systems in 2,000 dis- 
tricts, because they have special prob- 
lems, he must allow dual systems in the 
remaining 23,000 districts if any one 
of them wishes to adopt a dual system. 

So, Mr. Chairman, if the Secretary 
would allow all of these 23,000 school 
districts to accept dual systems or other 
systems that are permitted in these 2,000 
systems, he could be out of his head. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would say what 
he is going to do, if this amendment be- 
comes law, is that he is going to strike 
the 2,000 districts that have had such a 
privilege in the past, because he cannot 
risk letting the other districts install 
dual systems once his guideline for the 
2,000 districts becomes nationwide. 

Mr. Chairman, some Members may 
think this is good. But I am thinking 
about some 2 million children involved 
in this situation while their school dis- 
tricts are adjusting. If the Secretary 
were to drop dual system guidelines, he 
would have to withdraw funds from 
these districts. And, finally, Mr. Chair- 
man, the chairman of the committee has 
said that his additional amendment 
would mean that my directives handed 
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down by a court would become part of 
the national guidelines. 

Mr. Chairman, if I understand what 
the gentleman is saying correctly, if a 
court in some southern district says dual 
school systems are all right, then dual 
school systems are all right for the rest 
of the country. 

This entire amendment is so con- 
fusing it should be defeated. I might add, 
if the gentlewoman can sell the House 
her amendment she can sell the House 
the Brooklyn Bridge. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
sat here all afternoon listening to this 
debate on this legislation. I have read 
and reread and reread the amendment 
which is now pending before us today. It 
is my opinion that we are in a position 
of making a great deal out of nothing. 

Mr. Chairman, I would point out, on 
the basis of the amendment, it does not 
bring about a single iota of substantive 
change in the law, there is no substantive 
change of any sort here. 

Mr. Chairman, the first requirement 
is that the order or regulation must cite 
the legal authority. I cannot see anyone 
who could have a legitimate objection to 
that point. 

Mr. Chairman, the second point is that 
guidelines and similar orders which are 
promulgated shall be uniformly applied 
and enforced throughout the United 
States. That is perfectly logical. That is 
existing law. That was the intent of Con- 
gress in the Civil Rights Acts and in the 
school bill. Iam very certain that if there 
were a situation where this law were not 
to be applied uniformly, that any party 
aggrieved could resort to court to assure 
that the school district concerned would 
achieve such fair and equal treatment. 

Mr. Chairman, there is nothing of sub- 
stance here. There is nothing dealing 
with the handling of substantive matters 
affecting segregated schools. There is 
nothing here affecting the judgment of 
administrators whether or not a school 
district is segregated or not in this mat- 
ter. There is nothing here affecting treat- 
ment of neighborhood schools, and there 
is nothing here to redraw neighborhood 
school districts or to change treatment 
of such districts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired, 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, as we enter 
the debate on this amendment, I have 
read the amendment and felt that I 
could support it. And, after listening to 
the debate, I very strongly support the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I say that there is 
nothing wrong at all to equitably apply- 
ing laws and guidelines to all States of 
the Union, I think that if we are going 
to be governed by law rather than have 
government by men, it would be wise to 
accept this language which has been 
offered by the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Oregon [Mrs. Green]. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I would recom- 
mend the reading of the hearings which 
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were held by the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. Green] in 
Atlanta, which hearings furnished good 
reasons for the gentlewoman to bring 
this matter up at this time. 

If any of you have any qualms for fear 
that certain organizations might hold 
this against you—and I would commend 
my colleague, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Convers], for his strong stand 
because I, too, have no desire that civil 
rights guidelines should be ignored by 
this, but that they should be enforced 
equitably throughout the United States 
so that we can have complete integra- 
tion in all of the other States as well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, if 
I ever saw a demonstration of that old 
political maxim, “when you can’t lick 
them, join them,” it is here this afternoon 
in connection with the so-called Green 
amendment. I agree wholeheartedly with 
what has been said just a few minutes 
ago by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DINGELL] when he said there is 
nothing substantive insofar as either the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 or in the Educa- 
tion Act in this particular amendment, it 
is procedural. It is a requirement that if 
you have a rule or a regulation or a 
guideline on neighborhood schools in one 
part of the country, those rules and regu- 
lations or guidelines on neighborhood 
schools shall be applied uniformly, but 
that rule, regulation, or guideline must 
be based on statutory authority or con- 
stitutional authority, or a court decision, 
and you must cite it. 

I do not see anything wrong with that. 
To me it makes good sense to adopt this 
amendment and get on with our work 
here this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, first I want to commend the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon for offering this 
amendment, and for recognizing that 
there has not been uniformity of the in- 
terpretation, application, or administra- 
tion of the regulations throughout the 
country. 

I also want to compliment the gen- 
tlewoman for not succumbing to the 
heckling that she has been put to all 
afternoon, trying to get her to tell them 
what the regulations are. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the people who 
started out opposed to this amendment 
are trying to befuddle the issue. We are 
not talking about any guidelines here, 
and I believe the author of this amend- 
ment has made that very clear. There 
is nothing to establish any legislative 
history for guidelines as far as I can see 
this afternoon. The thing I am voting on 
here is that I want to see every part of 
our country treated fearly and uniformly, 
and that has not been applied. 

Mr. Chairman, I can point to one 
incident in my particular district. I wrote 
to the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 1 month ago today for an 
opinion, and I have not heard a darned 
word from. them since. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
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nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ASHBROOK]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ASHBROOK 
yielded his time to Mr. AYRES.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. RYAN]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the one thing that has become clear 
from the debate this afternoon is that 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
has not been fully enforced. There are 
still some 1,600 school districts in the 
South in which racial discrimination and 
segregation is practiced in violation of 
the clear intent of the Supreme Court 
desegration decision and the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. 

The guidelines, which are intended to 
eliminate “separate but equal“ schools, 
have permitted such gradual compliance 
with title VI that only 12% percent of 
the Negro schoolchildren in 11 Southern 
States are attending school with whites. 

Despite the confusion about the pur- 
pose and effect of this amendment, the 
legislative history should show that we 
expect title VI to be vigorously en- 
forced—North and South, East and 
West—and that it applies to de facto 
segregation. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
AnBTTTI. 4 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all I want to commend the gentlewoman 
from Oregon for bringing this matter 
before the House today so that we might 
have an opportunity to discuss it, and 
find out just what is going on in the 
Nation. 

I feel it is a worthwhile amendment, 
and that it should be and will be adopted. 

I also want to thank the chairman of 
the full committee, the gentleman from 
Kentucky, for giving an explanation of 
the intent and purpose of his amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

As I understand, and as he stated in 
cogent language, it is intended to apply 
to the statutes, court decisions, and the 
Constitution, and, further, it in no way 
was to apply to an opinion from an ad- 
ministrative officer. 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to thank 
these gentlemen on my left here for 
their great distress at the plight we 
might find ourselves in if this amend- 
ment were adopted. This is the first time 
since I have been here that they were 
so concerned about some people from 
certain areas, and how badly these peo- 
ple might be hurt if the amendment is 
adopted. 

I just hope they have had a change 
of heart, and that they will see the light, 
and cooperate with us on some other 
future occasions when they may have 
a similar opportunity. 

Mr. Chairman, for a long time, I have 
been opposed to Federal aid to education 
in areas which should be left to the 
States. The conduct of the Federal Com- 
missioner of Education, Mr. Harold 
Howe II, amply illustrates the reasons 
why so many of us have feared this Fed- 
eral aid. The Commissioner has com- 
pletely abandoned the goal of quality 
education in favor of his own social ob- 
jectives which require percentage rac- 
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ism. Those of us whose districts have 
been so unfortunate as to have to deal 
with the Commissioner in terms of his 
own goals have been faced with the cutoff 
of Federal funds unless we obeyed his 
edicts. Unfair and discriminatory stand- 
ards have been used. What has been re- 
quired of southern schools has not been 
required of schools in any other part of 
the Nation. Southern school districts 
which have complied with every court 
decree, laws of Congress, and guidelines 
published by the Office of Education 
have sometimes felt the heavy club of 
Federal fund losses when they failed to 
meet the every whim of the man one 
Federal judge aptly named the sidewalk 
superintendent” of every school in the 
country. Reason and the educational 
needs of the children have had no place 
in the forces guiding the misdirected 
spirit of Commissioner Howe. 

It was this experience which prompted 
me to move for an expression of congres- 
sional sentiment that Mr. Howe should 
resign in the best interests of American 
education. I have dealt with his minions, 
and I know whereof I speak. 

Too often people from other parts of 
the country have tended to regard any 
remarks by southerners on education as 
inspired solely by racial prejudice and 
bigotry. It is an ironic sort of bigotry 
in itself that prevents some from listen- 
ing to the experienced voice of southern- 
ers whose desire for quality education 
equals that of people from any other 
part of the country. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
from a depth of experience and a depth 
of desire for excellence in education for 
all children, I can tell gentlemen from 
all parts of the country that the unrea- 
sonable, discriminatory, self-violating, 
extralegal decrees from the Commission- 
er of Education—rooted in the ignorance, 
bigotry, and prejudice of a type which 
they purport to strike down—have been 
the bane of dedicated educators through- 
out the South. The weapon used to 
bludgeon them into obedience has been 
Federal money, upon which so many 
school programs have been lured into 
dependence. 

Actually, our complaint has never been 
with aid to education per se, but with the 
way in which that aid must inevitably 
lead to harmful controls. No matter how 
accurate and how well justified the com- 
plaints have been against the handling 
of Federal aid to education, I know that 
it is here to stay. The best that can be 
done is to choose wisely between the dif- 
ferent plans for administering that aid. 
It is with this in mind that I commend 
the amendments offered by both the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], 
and the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Quiz]. Both have attempted to curb 
in some fashion the presently un- 
restrained educational fantasies of Mr. 
Harold Howe II. I like Mr. Quie’s plan 
to give each State the money for the 
several programs of the ESEA to be ap- 
portioned by the State according to the 
most urgent needs within that State. I 
also like the well-considered proposal of 
the gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN] to study Mr. Quie’s idea of block 
grants for a year. Mrs. GREEN of Oregon’s 
other proposals demonstrate a regard 
for education and require a degree of 
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fairness from the Office of Education to 
which we are not accustomed. One of 
her amendments requires that rules, reg- 
ulations, and guidelines be based on law. 

Another would require uniform appli- 
cation and enforcement in all States of 
these rules, regulations, and guidelines. 
These and other amendments give me 
great hope for improvements in the 
chaotic conditions brought about by the 
maladministration of Commissioner 
Harold Howe. I offer my support to Mrs. 
Green of Oregon’s amendments and 
urge the other Members to give their 
support as well. Our children will be the 
beneficiaries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] 
for 4 minutes. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

The gentlewoman from Oregon is rec- 
ognized as one of the most dedicated 
persons in this field. I certainly would 
not want to take anything away from her 
in offering this amendment. However, I 
must say that the Congress in another 
committee has gone into this in quite 
some detail when it was learned that the 
administration was short of votes on the 
education bill. 

I read from the May 22 committee 
print for the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare appropriation where 
it says: 

This appropriation finances the enforce- 
ment of the Civil Rights Act with regard to 
the programs administered by the Depart- 
ment. Testimony before the committee indi- 
cated clearly that the Department has gone 
beyond the law in these enforcement activi- 
ties and in requirements under the so-called 
guidelines. 


This is a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and I read: 

The committee cautions that the Depart- 
ment will be expected to follow the law and 
will be expected to administer the law with 
equal firmness and fairness among all the 
states. 


I would hope that the gentlewoman’s 
amendment will be adopted and also, 
Mr. Chairman, that this discussion this 
afternoon is just the opening shot that 
wi pinpoint the many inequities in this 
bill. 

I hope that during the course of delib- 
erations we will be able to bring about 
equity in the treatment of our poor chil- 
dren so that each poor child will be given 
an equal amount of money, the same 
as we are going to enforce the civil rights 
provisions of the bill equally throughout 
every State. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER, I wish it to be under- 
stood that the observation of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan] with 
regard to the general applicability and 
his opposition to this amendment looks 
to me that what this amendment does is 
to simply restate title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 in which it says: 

There shall be issued rules and regulations 
and orders of general applicability. 


That is what the law says. The prob- 


lem is that in the administration of it, 
this has not been followed out. There 
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have not been rules and regulations of 
general applicability. The administra- 
tion has not followed the law. The ob- 
jective of this is to make certain that 
they do so. 

They got around it, according to the 
hearings that we held in the Committee 
on the Judiciary, by the President ap- 
proving rules and regulations authorizing 
him to require assurances of compliance, 
and as a part of those assurances they 
had to, in one area of the country—the 
17 States—say that they agreed to the 
guidelines and other areas of the country 
to use other assurances—441 rather than 
441(b) was the form used. 

So by this gimmick—and they ad- 
mitted they did it—they got around the 
requirement written into the law of rules 
and regulations, and orders of general 
applicability. This simply restates the 
basic law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. PERKINS] to conclude debate. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I sug- 
gest that we vote on the amendment to 
the amendment and immediately after 
we vote, I will move that we vote on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS] to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

I take this time to ask the gentlewom- 
an from Oregon and the gentleman from 
Kentucky, also, questions, because I 
think there have been some interpreta- 
tions of this amendment that are a little 
weird. It is my understanding that the 
amendment—and this question I ask the 
gentlewoman from Oregon—neither ex- 
pands nor reduces whatever authority 
was given by the Congress of the United 
States in title VI of the Civil Rights Act? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. That is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. GOODELL. Therefore, if title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act does not lodge 
in an administrative official the author- 
ity to desegregate where there is de 
facto segregation, your amendment will 
not give that administrator such author- 
ity? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. It neither 
gives nor takes away any authority he 
now has. This amendment is a proce- 
dural amendment and merely provides 
that any guideline that is issued will be 
administered uniformly. It would not 
amend the Civil Rights Act in any re- 
spect. 

Mr. GOODELL. Do you agree, then— 
and I think we should have a “yes” an- 
swer to this question to clarify the legis- 
lative history—Do you agree that your 
amendment does not give an administra- 
tor additional power to what he has 
been granted under title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. It does not 
give any additional power. 

Mr. GOODELL. I would say to my 
colleagues that it is an open question 
as to the Court’s interpretation of what 
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we did in title VI, as to how far the 
authority extends to enforce desegrega- 
tion and on what basis they can enforce 
desegregation. If I correctly understand 
the intention of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon, the Commissioner of Education 
could continue guidelines that prohibit, 
or which provide a transition from, dual 
schools, The gentlewoman’s amendment 
would require this to apply equally in 
the North and in the South and all over 
the country. Since we do not normally 
have the same kind of dual school setup 
in the North, the net effect of this is 
that we will continue the present prac- 
tice. The guidelines that would be in 
order and enforced in the South would 
be applicable to the North but inoperable 
because they do not have that kind of 
school system. Is that correct? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. That is cor- 
rect, It simply states that the law will 
be uniformly administered. 

Mr. GOODELL. If under title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act the courts have ruled 
that the administrator has authority to 
require busing or balance, or whatever 
else the courts have ruled was given as 
authority under title VI, then the amend- 
ment of the gentlewoman from Oregon 
would require the administrator to en- 
force that authority North, South, East, 
and West uniformly, is that correct? The 
gentlewoman agrees that what we are 
doing here has no substance in terms of 
changing the authority of any adminis- 
trator as far as the Civil Rights Act is 
concerned in relation to title VI? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. That is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I am very 
pleased that the gentleman from New 
York took this time to ask these ques- 
tions. If the gentleman will yield to the 
gentlewoman from Oregon for the pur- 
pose of responding, I would like to ask 
this question: Would the amendment of 
the gentlewoman from Oregon in any 
way affect the authority presently exer- 
cised by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to prescribe percent- 
age requirements as tests for determin- 
ing whether or not adequate progress is 
being made toward desegregation of a 
dual school system? 

Mr. GOODELL. Does the gentlewoman 
from Oregon wish to respond to that 
question? She says she did not hear your 
question. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I will repeat 
the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee will 
be in order. Members will kindly cease 
conversation. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I would like 
to inquire of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] whether the 
amendment would in any way prevent 
the administrators of this program from 
prescribing the criteria by which they 
shall judge whether or not satisfactory 
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progress is being made toward the elim- 
ination of a dual school system. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. May I re- 
peat and repeat again that this amend- 
ment does not affect the substance of any 
guideline. The policy is to be interpreted 
by the Office of Education, They must 
cite the statute, however. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GOODELL 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that the answer to the gen- 
tleman’s question is along these lines. If 
the administrators are applying a test, a 
litmus test, as to whether there is dis- 
crimination in violation of title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act, they must apply this 
kind of test equally across the country, 
uniformly. To apply such a percentage 
test in a southern school, for instance, 
they would have to apply it in Chicago 
or New York or Detroit in the North. Is 
that correct? Does the gentlewoman 
agree? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Yes. 

Mr. GOODELL. The gentlewoman 
agrees. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I point out that the amend- 
ment makes reference to guidelines? No 
guidelines have ever been adopted pur- 
suant to any rule or regulation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon as amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FOUNTAIN 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FOUNTAIN: On 
page 44, after line 8, insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. Section 182 of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Amendments of 1966 
is amended to read as follows: 
“ “COMPLIANCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 

“ ‘Sec. 182. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, or his delegate, shall not 
defer action or order action deferred on any 
application by local educational agencies for 
funds authorized to be appropriated by this 
Act or by any Act amended by this Act on 
the basis of alleged noncompliance with the 
provisions of title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 unless and until, as provided by sec- 
tion 602 of title VI, there has been an express 
finding on the record, after opportunity for a 
hearing, that such local educational agency 
has failed to comply with the provisions of 
title VI. 


(By unanimous consent, Mr. Foun- 
TAIN was allowed to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from 
North Carolina is recognized for 10 
minutes, 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, last 
year I offered an amendment which 
would have put a stop to the practice 
of the Office of Education of withholding 
Federal funds from local school systems 
without regard to the procedural safe- 
guards of title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. 

As I pointed out last year, when title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 was 
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being considered by Congress, many 
Members were sincerely and deeply con- 
cerned that administrative officials 
might misuse it to arbitrarily and un- 
justifiably deny Federal funds to local 
governmental units which were not en- 
gaging in discriminatory practices. 
Congress recognized this concern by in- 
cluding specific provisions in title VI 
which were intended to prevent denial 
of Federal funds without due process of 
law. These provisions, which are con- 
tained in section 602 of title VI, allow 
a Federal agency to terminate or refuse 
to grant Federal financial assistance only 
after there has been an express finding, 
after opportunity for hearing, of a fail- 
ure to comply with the nondiscrimina- 
tion requirements of title VI. Section 602 
further provides that no action to termi- 
nate or refuse to grant Federal finan- 
cial assistance shall become effective un- 
til 30 days after a full written report of 
the circumstances and grounds for such 
action has been filed with the appropri- 
pres committees of the House and Sen- 
ate. 

These procedural safeguards, however, 
have been disregarded by the Office of 
Education. 

At the time I offered my amendment 
last year, some school districts had been 
denied Federal funds for new programs 
for more than a year without any find- 
ing that they had engaged in discrimi- 
natory conduct and without any oppor- 
tunity for a hearing. The Office of Edu- 
cation piously contended that it was not 
refusing to grant applications for 
funds submitted by the school districts 
involved, since that would admittedly 
violate the law, but was merely defer- 
ring action on their applications. An 
indefinite deferral of action on an ap- 
plication, of course, had exactly the same 
effect as a refusal to grant the applica- 
tion. By using this transparent device to 
evade the procedural safeguards of title 
VI, the Office of Education set itself up 
as prosecutor, judge and jury and 
handed down a verdict of guilty with- 
out even giving the accused an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

The amendment I offered last year was 
intended to make it unmistakeably clear 
that Federal officials—as well as local 
school officials—must obey the law and 
that the Office of Education could not 
terminate or refuse to grant Federal fi- 
nancial assistance without following the 
procedures specified in section 602 of 
title VI. 

My amendment was adopted by the 
House by a vote of 221 to 116, with the 
strong support of Members from all sec- 
tions of the country. 

Unfortunately, the amendment was 
weakened in conference. Instead of 
clearly outlawing any “deferral” without 
a hearing, the revised amendment merely 
limited deferral action to not more than 
60 days without a hearing, leaving the 
question of its legality to the courts. Be- 
cause of parliamentary maneuvering, the 
House did not have an opportunity to 
vote to insist on the original form of the 
amendment. 

Because of the recent reassignment of 
responsibilities at the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
amendment I am offering today applies 
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to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare or his delegate rather than 
the Commissioner of Education. Except 
for this technical change, the language 
and the purpose of the amendment are 
exactly the same as the amendment 
which the House approved by an over- 
whelming vote last fall. 

This amendment is badly needed. 

Congress has made it very plain that 
it does not want Federal funds for edu- 
cational programs denied to children 
anywhere in this country without due 
process of law. In fact, Congress has em- 
phasized its concern in this respect by 
specifically providing that such funds 
may not be refused or denied until 30 
days after a full written report of the 
circumstances and grounds for such ac- 
tion has been filed with the appropriate 
committees of Congress. 

Congress never enacted any law au- 
thorizing Federal officials to withhold 
funds for education through “deferral” 
action. This is a device invented and 
used by officials of the executive branch 
of Government—without any sanction 
from Congress—to circumvent and evade 
the procedural safeguards of the law. 

Through its action last year Congress 
attempted to impose some limitations on 
the arbitrary conduct of the Commis- 
sioner of Education. But serious and in- 
defensible abuses have continued. 

Last year, while leaving the courts free 
to declare any deferral whatsoever illegal, 
Congress made it plain that it did not 
want any school district denied funds 
through deferral action for more than 60 
days without a hearing. The amendment 
limiting “deferral” action to a maximum 
of 60 days was specifically declared to be 
effective for fiscal years beginning after 
June 30, 1966. Despite the clear intention 
of Congress, the Office of Education took 
the position that it could continue school 
districts in deferral status for 60 days 
after the enactment of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act Amend- 
ments, no matter how long they had pre- 
viously been “deferred” without a hear- 
ing. As a result, a large number of school 
districts which had already been kept in 
deferred status for as much as 18 months 
without a hearing were continued in that 
status for an additional 60 days without 
opportunity for a hearing. 

In addition to arbitrarily retaining all 
school districts in deferral status for 60 
days after the enactment of last year’s 
amendment, the Office of Education has 
clearly violated the law by failing to re- 
move schools and institutions from its 
“deferred” list even though they had been 
on that list for more than 60 days after 
the enactment of the amendment with- 
out opportunity for a hearing. 

To my own knowledge, at least 46 
schoo] districts were illegally kept in de- 
ferral status after the law required their 
removal. In many—perhaps most—in- 
stances, they were reinstated only after 
congressional inquiries disclosed what 
was happening. 

For example, $74,000 in funds needed 
for braille books and equipment for blind 
children at a State school in North Caro- 
lina were not released until late March— 
nearly 5 months after enactment of 
last year’s amendment—although the 
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school has been kept in deferral status 
for almost 2 years without a hearing. 
Repeated congressional inquiries were 
necessary before the Office of Education 
finally admitted that continued with- 
holding of these funds was illegal. 

Whether because of disregard for the 
law or administrative incompetence—or 
both—the Office of Education has repeat- 
edly violated the mandatory 60-day 
limitation on deferral without a hearing. 
In addition, the names of school districts 
arbitrarily placed on its “deferral” list 
by the Office of Education are circulated 
to other Federal agencies. These agencies 
have used the list to withhold funds with- 
out any regard whatsoever to the 60-day 
limitation on deferral action without a 
hearing. 

The Labor Department, for example, 
not only withheld new programs from 
school districts “deferred” by the Office 
of Education, but immediately ter- 
minated guidance and testing programs 
which had been carried on for as long 
as 15 years. This action by the Depart- 
ment of Labor was clearly illegal, of 
course, but it was rescinded only because 
of congressional intervention. 

When Congress authorized denial of 
Federal funds under certain circum- 
stances as a means of eliminating dis- 
crimination, it made it clear that it re- 
garded this as a drastic procedure and 
one which should be carried out only 
under rigid procedural safeguards. In 
addition to specifying procedures to be 
used, Congress specifically declared that 
no refusal or termination of funds could 
become effective until 30 days after a 
full report concerning the situation had 
been made to Congress. 

Despite the clear intention of Congress, 
the Office of Education has been—and 
will continue, unless stopped—withhold- 
ing funds without due process of law and 
without reporting to Congress. 

It is essential that the House act to 
prevent any further damage because of 
the unwise, unfair and illegal “deferral” 
policy of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. It is essential that 
we insist upon due process of law and 
clearly outlaw the arbitrary and unau- 
thorized “deferral” policy which is being 
used to circumvent the law. 

I urge the adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman I trust this amendment 
will be adopted. It is absolutely unbeliev- 
able what has been transpiring in the 
name of Federal aid to education. Be- 
lieve me the Commissioner of Education 
has been trying to find ways not to aid. 
He has withheld funds from students of 
all races in the South and has used law- 
yers to help him do it, excellent lawyers. 

I happened to go down with the su- 
perintendent of a school in my area. 
Though I have maintained my license 
to practice law—I went down to the 
meeting here in Washington as a friend. 
These school officials came here to Wash- 
ington to sit down with the Commis- 
sioner of Education, or some one of his 
representatives, they thought, to discuss 
some of the mutual problems involved 
and to work them out. 
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Mr. Chairman, lo and behold, when we 
got down there the Department was rep- 
resented by two lawyers, able and cour- 
teous before a hearing examiner who 
Was equally so. However, they quickly 
made plain their purpose was to with- 
hold funds. The hearing examiner an- 
nounced the issue. I quote: 

The Commissioner of Education seeks to 
terminate and refuse to grant or continue; 
certain classes of Federal assistance to 
respondents. 


That was the issue, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Chairman, I sat there and listened. 
These people of my district, having done 
everything possible to desegregate, were 
examined and cross-examined, all in an 
effort to build a case for the withholding 
of funds. 

Mr. Chairman, please understand that 
this school was completely desegregated, 
as that term is defined in title IV, sub- 
section 401(b), in that each parent in 
that community had been notified that 
his or her child or their children could 
go wherever they wanted to attend 
school, any building, any school. They 
had published special notice to that effect 
in the local newspapers and they had 
done everything required by the law, as I 
understood that law when the Congress 
enacted the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Mr. Chairman, after a short time, I 
saw the need, and I asked to be permitted 
to appear as amicus curiae. Then I saw 
I would be limited in the aspect and I 
asked to voluntarily appear as volunteer 
counsel in behalf of this school district 
at the hearing. 

Mr. Chairman, as it developed—and 
this was all in testimony and will be con- 
tained in an extension of my remarks— 
it developed that the Department of Edu- 
cation has not been telling schools or 
anyone else what to do. They just re- 
fused to release money or to approve 
“compliance” under the Commission’s 
guidelines until the school voluntarily 
offered to do that which the Department 
of Education could not require them to 
do it and that was to assign by race, 
creed, or color. 

Mr. Chairman, in another case follow- 
ing this, I also participated. And, it de- 
veloped that this school had completely 
desegregated on its own, Nevertheless the 
Department of Education had withheld 
its funds. Colored students were attend- 
ing this white school and were being 
treated royally, may I say, and not a 
complaint had come up from the com- 
munity to the Department of Education 
not only with respect to the treatment 
of the colored students, but not on any 
other ground. However, this money was 
withheld, notwithstanding all of those 
facts and the school officials had to re- 
quest a hearing and come to Washington. 

Mr. Chairman, on the examination of 
the representative of the Department 
of Education, Mr. Henderson, I said, 
“This school district has given every 
notice in the world to parents and to 
children; that they could go to the school 
they wished to and they did it before you 
required it to be done and colored stu- 
dents are going to schools which were 
formerly all-white schools; the schools 
or school buildings are no longer segre- 
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gated as between white and colored and 
they go where they please. You cut this 
school off without even going down 
there.” 

Mr. Chairman, I said, “Tell me what in 
the world more would you have done 
if you were there,” and I got Dr. Hender- 
son to tell the examiner what else he 
would have done but after he said what 
he would have done, he still said he would 
not recommend that they receive any 
funds. 

Mr. Chairman and my friends, I had 
copies of these hearings printed and 
presented them before the Committee on 
Appropriations. These hearings and the 
testimony are the basis for the language 
contained in the appropriation bill for 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare yesterday which is as 
follows: 

Testimony before the committee indicated 
clearly that the Department has gone beyond 
the law in these enforcement activities and 
in requirements under the so-called guide- 
lines. The committee cautions that the De- 
partment will be expected to follow the law, 
and will be expected to administer the law 
with equal firmness and fairness among all 
the States. 


I appeared in a third case in a hear- 
ing before hearing examiners here in 
Washington, I asked lawyers represent- 
ing the Government if they were going 
to require the local people who had de- 
segregated fully, within the intent of 
the act—if they were going to hold them 
to each and every technicality, and the 
Government lawyer under pressing ques- 
tions said: We will not.” 

Yet when that hearing examiner’s re- 
port went before the Commissioner 
recommending the withholding of funds 
he had held the school district in de- 
fault on all these procedural or technical 
requirements. 

Iam saying to the Members that never 
in history has governmental control of 
education been exercised as it has been 
by this department. 

Let me trace again a case where I ap- 
peared as a lawyer 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WHITTEN 
was permitted to proceed for an addi- 
tional 2 minutes.) 

Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. Chairman, I will 
repeat that in the southern States the 
schools are completely desegregated, as 
that term is defined in title IV, subtitle 
401(b), the students and the parents 
have been notified to go to the school and 
the school building of their choice. They 
are doing this. 

Notwithstanding that fact, the Com- 
missioner of Education has been having 
these school authorities tried as you 
would in a tough lawsuit—and he has 
good lawyers—you ought to face them, 
asking that education funds be withheld 
from all races. The hearing examiner 
might as well rubberstamp the request 
of the Commissioner. 

Let me repeat again—and I was in 
three of these hearings, so I know what 
was said by the hearing examiner. 

We are met here to hear a request by the 
Commissioner of Education asking that he 
be allowed to withhold funds from the 
schools. 
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And you must understand that all of 
this time he is withholding such funds, 
He does not tell the schools what they 
have to do, for to do so would violate 
the intent of Congress. He, the Commis- 
sioner, just sits back and finds school 
districts in default or not in compliance, 
and makes them offer and offer and offer, 
until finally they offer to assign people 
by race, creed, or color. 

Mr. Chairman, that is completely op- 
posite to the intent of the Congress. For 
a hundred years Congress was afraid of 
Federal aid to education because it would 
lead to Federal control. Certainly the 
last 2 years have clearly proven that the 
fears of the prior 100 years were well 
founded. 

I hope this amendment will be 
adopted—this amendment, and some 
others—so that those schools that are 
desegregated fully, as this Congress pro- 
vided in section 401(b) of title IV; where 
they have done that then let us see that 
they are treated equally in this Nation 
of ours. 

Mr. Chairman, under leave to extend 
my remarks I include here what I said 
before the Appropriations Subcommittee 
for the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare which appears in part 
6, pages 1 through 10, of the hearings: 

I appear here with our colleagues on the 
Appropriations Committee, Bob Sikes of 
Florida, George Andrews of Alabama, and 
John Flynt of Georgia. Our colleague, Char- 
lie Jonas, of North Carolina, had a conflict 
but asked that I express to you his agree- 
ment and interest in our presentation. 

We have here petitions directed to you and 
urging your help in seeing that the U.S. De- 
partment of Education administers Educa- 
tional funds in line with the intent of Con- 
gress. These petitions are from the Congres- 
sional delegations of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, 
Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, and Louisiana, 
which we present to your Committee. You 
will note that a very few Members did not 
sign, one or two were out of town. Further 
petitions from a number of Members from 
Texas and Arkansas will be mailed to you. 
As you will note, these petitions are in line 
with our presentation this morning. 

Mr. Chairman and my Colleagues, you and 
your committee are now considering budget 
requests for fiscal year 1968 for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. We 
are here today to discuss with you what we 
believe to be our joint responsibility in mak- 
ing proper recommendations to the Congress 
with reference to funds for Federal Aid to 
Education for Fiscal year 1968, which begins 
July 1, 1967. 

We believe the U.S, Office of Education has 
been and is now deferring and threatening 
to continue to withhold funds from Southern 
schools which were provided by the Congress 
in the various laws and particularly, in the 
appropriation for the Department of Labor- 
Health, Education, and Welfare for the pres- 
ent fiscal year. 

First may I say, the purpose of the U.S. 
Department of Education is and has been to 
“promote the cause of education throughout 
the Country” as is shown by every act which 
has been passed providing for such Depart- 
ment, all the way back to that of March 2, 
1867 (14 Stat. 434, 20 U.S.C. I). 

It is on this basis and for this purpose 
that appropriations for federal aid to educa- 
tion have been made through the years, and 
increasingly so in the last few years. 

During the past year or more it appears 
to us that the Department and the Commis- 
sioner of Education have been making aid to 
education secondary to other desires and 
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wishes of the Commissioner and others in the 
Department, including that of having local 
schools, school districts, and other educa- 
tional institutions assign students and 
faculty by race or color to bring about racial 
balance. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I think 
it well to quote several provisions of the law 
which will be of help to you in your con- 
siderations: 

Title IV Desegregation of Public Educa- 
tion. 


Section 401 (b) of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964: 

“ Desegregation’ means the assignment of 
students to public schools and within such 
schools without regard to their race, color, 
religion, or national origin, but ‘desegrega- 
tion’ shall not mean the assignment of stu- 
dents to public schools in order to overcome 
racial imbalance.” 

Significant, too, is Section 601, Title VI, 
of the same Act: 

“Section 601. No person in the United 
States shall on the ground of race, color, or 
national origin, be excluded from participa- 
tion in, be denied the benefits of, or be sub- 
jected to discrimination under any program 
or activity receiving Federal financial as- 
sistance,” 

And Section 604 of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, which reads 
as follows: 

“Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
authorize any department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States to exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over the 
curriculum, program or instruction, ad- 
ministration, or personnel of any educational 
institution or school system, or over the 
selection of library resources, text books or 
other printed or published instructional ma- 
terial by any educational institution or 
system.” 

Recently I participated in three cases af- 
fecting school districts in my Congressional 
District. The hearings were here in Wash- 
ington. The testimony and action taken in 
each of these cases leaves no doubt that the 
withholding of federal funds is being used to 
“blackjack” local school districts to “vol- 
untarily” submit to the wishes of the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education. I have the hear- 
ing record with me in these cases and shall 
leave them with the Committee. A study of 
these hearings will clearly show that pres- 
sure is being constantly applied by the U.S. 
Department of Education. 

All of the school districts involved have 
made all schools and school buildings a part 
of one system, with each student given com- 
plete freedom to go to any school or school 
building in the district. Notice of this right 
was published in the local newspapers and 
sent to all parents by mail, together with 
notice of the adoption of proper orders pro- 
viding for one school system for the district. 
Where children of one race have decided to 
go to a school building where a majority of 
students have been of the other race, they 
have been fully accepted without incident. 

These schools are completely d ted 
as that term is defined in sub-section 401(b), 
Title IV, of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
quoted before. 

The students in these school districts are 
not excluded from participation in, nor 
denied the benefits of, or subjected to dis- 
crimination under any program or activity 
receiving federal financial assistance pro- 
hibited by Title VI, Sec. 60 of such Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. (See hearing record.) 

Yet funds are being deferred and notice 
has been given that unless voluntary“ plans 
are submitted for hiring colored teachers 
for schools heretofore attended by predom- 
inantly white students, and white teachers 
in schools heretofore attended by colored 
students, with students assigned by race 
and color so as to have some of each in each 
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school by next year, schools will not be eligi- 
ble for federal aid. 

From these hearings, and I understand 
this is typical, it soon became apparent that 
the course followed by the Commissioner’s 
Office is as follows: First, so-called “guide- 
lines” are set up. Though approved by some 
courts as being within the power of the De- 
partment to issue, these “guidelines” go be- 
yond anything required by the law, and if 
enforced by the Department such enforce- 
ment would be in violation of the intent of 
you and other Members of Congress, as 
shown by Section 604, of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. The local 
school board is then called on by mail, as a 
condition to qualifying for aid funds, to 
agree to carry out such guidelines, includ- 
ing such amendments as may be adopted 
from time to time by the Office of Education. 
The Department, of course reserves the 
right to change its requirements, leaving the 
local board in the position of not knowing 
what they have pledged themselves to do. 

The hearing records show that most local 
school districts are first advised by letter 
from the Office of Education that they are 
in “non-compliance.” The local school board 
then is urged to offer proposals as to what 
they will do to voluntarily meet the guide- 
lines, proposals which the Office of Educa- 
tion then continues to find unsatisfactory 
until such time as the local board offers a 
program to bring about racial balance 
through the hiring and reassignment of stu- 
dents and faculty by race. The local school 
or school district is pressed into a corner 
where it has to “voluntarily” agree to assign 
or hire faculty members by race or make 
changes in district lines or designation of 
schools so as to force mixing, even where 
against the wishes of parents and children 
of both races, or have funds withheld. 

Once a school district is held in “non- 
compliance” by the Department, upon re- 
quest such school district can obtain a hear- 
ing before a hearing examiner in Washing- 
ton. Preliminary to such hearing the school 
district is required to supply answers to 4 
“Request for Admissions of Fact and Gen- 
uineness of Documents,” consisting of 46 
questions or demands. In the hearings the 
school district is held accountable for meet- 
ing every technicality by the hearing exam- 
iner, even if waived by counsel for the De- 
partment. 

This course clearly violates the intent of 
Congress as set out in Section 604 of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, previously quoted. 

This is the general situation, and I have 
the records here. In one case where I par- 
ticipated, Dr. Lloyd Henderson, representa- 
tive of the Commissioner’s office, finally 
agreed under cross-examination to tell the 
hearing examiner what he would do to com- 
ply with his Department's guidelines if he 
were the local school board or local school 
superintendent. He finally said, however (see 
page 60 of the attached brief), that if the 
local school or school authorities did every- 
thing that he had just said he would do in 
order to conform, he still would not recom- 
mend funds. I quote Dr. Henderson’s state- 
ment: 

“Tf, as you say, they have already done 
some of the things that I suggested, or all, 
or more, I still don’t feel that I could make 
a personal recommendation that the school 
district be found in compliance, because if 
they have done this, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, they have not succeeded in desegregat- 
ing their faculties. Some of their neighbors 
have. It seems to me it would not be fair 
to other school districts who have desegre- 
gated their faculties to then recommend a 
school district which has not been found in 
compliance.“ 

I have the finding by the hearing examiner 
in still another case where the Assistant 
General Counsel, who has appeared against 
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various schools, appeared. You will note on 
page #1 of this document the significant 
statement by the hearing examiner in which 
he set out the issues before him, I quote: 

“The Commissioner of Education seeks to 
terminate, and to refuse to grant or con- 
tinue, certain classes of Federal financial as- 
sistance to respondents .. .” 

If there was any question as to the atti- 
tude of the Department or the Office of 
Education, this statement by the hearing 
examiner, made in the presence of Counsel, 
clearly shows what the purpose was in each 
of these hearings. I am sure that this un- 
reasonable position on this sensitive ques- 
tion is not in accord with the intentions of 
the Congress. 

Congress, of course, prohibited the bussing 
of students to bring about racial balance. 
In the North, bussing would be a method to 
bring about integration and would go beyond 
desegregation as set out in Title IV, Sub. Sec. 
401(b) of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. I have 
here a letter in which you will be interested. 
It indicates the same tactics will be used to 
get “voluntary” bussing. In the South and 
other sections, a requirement that school- 
district lines be set up to force integration, 
or that faculties and students be assigned or 
reassigned based on race, are also methods 
to bring about racial balance, contrary to the 
intent of Congress as shown by Title IV, Sub. 
Sec. 401 (b). It is my own belief that neither 
the Commissioner of Education, Mr. Howe, 
nor anyone else has the right to make re- 
gional distinctions by forcing the assignment 
of students and faculty in one section of the 
country and not in another, merely because 
the actions to bring it about are different. 
Again from observation, if they get by with 
indirect control here, you can count on them 
moving in on you. 

I have here a copy of the statement of Mr. 
Howe, Commissioner of Education, as it ap- 
peared in the Washington Post, Friday, March 
8rd, in which he said: 

“|, „ the agency could not require racial 
balancing as a condition of aid.” 

Despite this, withholding funds or the 
threat to withhold funds is being used 
throughout the Southeastern United States 
to do that which Mr, Howe says his agency 
could not do. 

From all these hearings the conclusion is 
inescapable that the Department of Educa- 
tion, by withholding funds is trying to force 
racial balancing by requiring hiring or as- 
signment by race, or by change in school dis- 
trict lines, or by abolishing schools, or chang- 
ing from high schools to grammar schools, 
using the power of the school district officials. 

As to how far-reaching this matter of pres- 
sure goes, I have here a copy of a letter from 
the Atomic Energy Commission, refusing edu- 
cational films to a public school for use in 
science classes“ on the recommendation of 
the U.S. Department of Education.” This 
school is completely desegregated within the 
meaning of Title IV, Sub. Sec. 401(b) of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. Also, I have here the 
news account of a threat to cut off defense 
research contracts with the University of 
Michigan unless the University recruits stu- 
dents and faculty by race. 

It borders on the criminal to deprive chil- 
dren of all races of educational benefits, 
where there has been a bona fide desegrega- 
tion within the definition of Title IV, Sub. 
Sec. 401(b) of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
with all students having the right to attend 
any school in any school building within the 
district where they live, and receiving all the 
benefits protected by Section 601 of Title VI, 
as is the case in our schools; and the Depart- 
ment of Education should be directed to ap- 
prove and/or release funds where a school 
district desegregates within the definition of 
that term in Title IV, Sub. Sec. 401 (b) of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, 

We would respectfully urge that to grant 
or allocate funds to schools which are de- 
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ted, as that term is defined by the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, and where all the 
rights of Sec. 601 are protected and enjoyed, 
does not support discrimination; but to with- 
hold funds is to deprive all students of funds 
for education, 

For the U.S. Department of Education to 
require local schools or school districts or 
other educational institutions to submit a 
plan of operation calling for compulsory as- 
signment of students and faculty by race, 
satisfactory to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, before federal funds for education are 
released, is to run the schools by indirection 
from Washington—and is completely con- 
trary to the intent of Congress. 

Even the revised guidelines prohibit what 
is being forced by threat on a “voluntary” 
basis: 

“Sec. 
choice. 

“No official, teacher, or employee of the 
school system may require or request any 
student or prospective student to submit a 
choice form during the choice period other 
than by the prescribed letter, notice, and 
choice form. After the choice period, the 
school system must make all reasonable ef- 
forts to obtain a completed choice form from 
any student who has not exercised a choice. 
However, at no time may any official, teacher, 
or employee of the school system, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, seek to influence any 
parent, student, or any other person involved, 
in the exercise of a choice, or favor or penal- 
ize any person because of a choice made, 
Information concerning choices made by in- 
dividual students or schools to which they 
are assigned may not be made public.” 

Up to this point I have discussed what has 
been happening with or to federal aid to edu- 
cation funds appropriated last year for the 
present fiscal year. I realize it may be beyond 
your control to force a correction in the use 
of these funds already appropriated. How- 
ever, it is our plea that funds provided by 
your committee for the coming fiscal year 
be on such terms as to see that funds are 
made available to all school districts or other 
educational institutions completely desegre- 
gated as that term is defined in Title IV, Sub. 
Sec. 401(b) of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
and open to all students within such district. 

We respectfully submit that to withhold 
funds or threaten to do so until a local 
school district agrees to abolish certain 
schools, or to use the power of the school 
board to assign students or hire faculty by 
race, is as much a use of force to bring about 
racial balancing as requiring bussing in our 
cities. 

What the Department of Education seeks 
to force, “racial balance,” must not be one 
thing in one area and another in another, 
merely because the actions to bring it about 
are different. The use of force is common to 
both, the end result is the same, and the 
use of force was prohibited by the Congress. 

We respectfully submit we must prohibit 
use of educational funds to pressure, to in- 
terfere with, or otherwise attempt to control 
or change the operation of local public 
schools where there is freedom of choice of 
attendance extended to all students to at- 
tend any school building in such district 
and full enjoyment by all in line with Sec- 
tion 601 of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. 

Mr. Chairman, in these three 
schools, I do so because I am familiar with 
the facts shown in the hearings, where at- 
torneys for the Department of Education 
asked that funds be withheld. I know they 
are representative of the situation we face 
in our section now and which you will face 
in other sections of the country. We are 
convinced the Congress never intended any 
such handling of school funds and schools, 

We believe it imperative that your com- 
mittee make plain in your report the true in- 
tent of Congress and provide such restric- 
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tions in the use of funds, administrative and 
otherwise, as are necessary to prevent the 
Commissioner of Education or any other 
Federal official from directly or indirectly 
controlling local schools, school districts, or 
other educational institutions, contrary to 
Congressional intent in writing the various 
laws, and thereby depriving students of the 
benefits of federal funds appropriated to 
aid education; and affirmatively direct the 
allocation of funds to schools which are fully 
desegregated as that term is defined by said 
Title IV, Sub. Sec. 401(b), Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. 

Mr. Chairman, we leave with you the rec- 
ords of the hearings in the cases with which 
I am personally familiar, together with let- 
ters from people I know to be fair. If there 
be any question as to whether the actions 
to which we refer have been willful or have 
come by reason of misinterpretation of what 
the Congress intended in the various Acts, 
there is every reason for your Committee to 
see that the intent of Congress is carried 
out. 

I hope you won't think me presumptuous; 
however, I have here several drafts of pro- 
posed language for your consideration. If this 
wording were adopted by your Committee 
and the Congress, there could be no question 
as to the intent of Congress and we believe 
funds you appropriate for education would 
then go to aid schools, school districts, and 
other educational institutions on a fair basis; 
and you would thereby prevent the Com- 
missioner of Education from attempting to 
exercise direction, supervision, or control 
over personnel, or otherwise to control 
schools, school districts, and other educa- 
tional institutions from Washington, con- 
trary to the expressed intent of the Congress. 
These we will leave with your Committee. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, we thank you and 
Members of the Committee for your time 
and attention and express the hope your 
Committee will see fit to take appropriate 
action to maintain educational programs as 
Congress intended. 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not ordinarily 
take the time of the House at this late 
hour if I did not feel that it was neces- 
sary to put in the Recorp a couple of 
items relating to the deferral powers, 
also as to the greater necessity for this 
amendment as a result of passage of the 
Fountain amendment than existed in 
the past. 

When we had this issue on the floor 
of the House last year on what the Foun- 
tain amendment would do or not do, I 
raised the question that in my opinion 
under the Civil Rights Act there was no 
power in title VI to defer. And as a 
matter of fact I point now to the record 
of the hearings on this subject, and to 
the debate on the floor of the House, 
and I quote the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in which he 
indicates that to guard against any pos- 
sible abuse we provide for ample oppor- 
tunity for additional review of any Fed- 
eral action we provide for hearings, any 
action terminating or refusing to grant 
or continue financial assistance. 

The record was replete and clear, in 
my opinion, that you could not defer 
funds without public hearings. 

Now, as a matter of fact, it was my 
opinion that we did not give them power 
to defer in the first place, but the Foun- 
tain amendment has settled that ques- 
tion. The Fountain amendment says 
they can defer only for 60 days, and then 
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hearings in 90 days. So I think in view 
of the existence of the Fountain amend- 
ment I would say to my colleagues and 
to the distinguished gentleman that I 
believe his amendment is absolutely 
essential if the intent and purpose of 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act is to be 
carried out. And that is the right, and 
it should be a right, of a local com- 
munity trying to educate its children, 
to be heard in a proper hearing before 
funds are cut off. 

We are talking about the relationship 
between the Federal Government and 
local governments, Certainly, there 
should be a right to be heard before 
funds are cut off. With the acceptance 
of the Fountain amendment, without this 
amendment, the additional Fountain 
amendment, then the administration 
could take the position that they could 
defer without hearings. In my opinion, 
that is wrong and definitely contrary to 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act which 
specifically says, and I am quoting from 
that act, title VI, section 602: 

Compliance with any requirement adopted 
pursuant to this section may be affected by 
termination or refusal to grant or to con- 
tinue assistance. 


Now the Fountain amendment gives 
them the power to defer “to any recip- 
ient as to whom there is an express find- 
ing on the record after an opportunity 
for hearing of a failure to comply with 
such requirement.” 

This was written in the 1964 act on 
the insistence of many of us that a local 
community should not lose funds with- 
out a hearing. But deferral is now legal- 
ized. Hearings should accompany it. 

This amendment is essential. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the plain fact of the 
matter is, no school district is being 
denied any funds it is now receiving with- 
out a hearing. I want the gentleman from 
Florida to be sure he understands that. 
Federal funds cannot be cut off without a 
hearing—and they are not being cut off 
without a hearing. I want that under- 
stood. Does the gentleman from Florida 
deny that that is the case? 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. Then the gentleman 
from Michigan should not object to this 
amendment. This merely codifies it so 
that they will do what you now say they 
are doing administratively. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. That is al- 
ready codified. I repeat, no school dis- 
trict is being cut off from any Federal 
funds it is now receiving for any pro- 
gram without a hearing. 

The only deferrals under the modified 
Fountain amendment language which 
was brought back from conference last 
year are in the cases of new applica- 
tions for new activities. 

The Commissioner of Education can 
defer the payment of a grant for up to 
60 days—if he has a hearing within the 
60 days; and up to another 30 days, if 
gets the decision out within that 30 

ays. 

So there is a total maximum deferral 
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of 90 days, and then only with respect to 
new applications. 

What the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina proposes is that we pay first and ask 
questions afterward. 

I do not think it is unreasonable with 
respect to a new program to hold up ap- 
proval of an application to check to see 
if there is going to be compliance with 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act. There is 
nothing unreasonable about that. But the 
gentleman from North Carolina wants to 
say we cannot do that and we have to 
give school districts money even if they 
have no intention of complying with title 
VI— period. 

The Commissioner of Education would 
have to give them the money and go 
through the hearing process on a new 
program. I think what Congress did last 
year is all that justice requires. To do 
what the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina is asking would, in effect, make it 
possible for a school district to defy the 
Congress and still get its money, and then 
say, “Try and get it back.” 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHARA of Michigan. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I asked 
these questions of Commissioner Howe 
when he was before us on the guidelines 
and he, in effect, responded as you have 
said—that they had to make a decision 
within the 90 days, and if they made a 
decision, the people continued to get the 
money until there was a finality—and 
that might wind up in the Supreme Court 
4 years later—and they are drawing 
money contrary to the Constitution. 

Mr, O'HARA of Michigan. The gentle- 
man is absolutely correct. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say I know the 
gentleman feels that he is correctly stat- 
ing the case. What I want to tell the gen- 
tleman is that I found the facts com- 
pletely opposite to what I thought, and 
I seriously question the accuracy of the 
gentleman’s information. The gentle- 
man is saying what they are supposed to 
do and I am telling you from experience 
that they are not doing it. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. I will say 
to the gentleman in response that I 
checked this matter out as thoroughly 
as I could, and I found that the only in- 
stances in which the Office of Education 
deviated from the 60-day and 30-day 


requirements were when it did not have 


enough administrative personnel to hold 
the necessary number of hearings within 
60 days. Some of them slipped by. And 
the Office of Education let a number of 
school districts it did not think were in 
compliance go. In several instances, it 
failed because of clerical error to notify 
the school district it was now released 
and could get the funds. This was be- 
cause HEW did not have the personnel 
to carry through with the hearings to 
a decision within the prescribed period 
of time. But that is the only violation in 
the spirit or intent of the act. 

I might add, HEW has asked for addi- 
tional personnel, and the gentleman and 
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his colleagues on the Appropriations 
Committee have cut their request in half. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Is it the position of 
the gentleman from Michigan that the 
Office of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has violated title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. It is my 
position that the present law, the modi- 
fied Fountain amendment, which came 
from conference last year, expresses all 
of the tests required in this situation 
with respect to a deferral before hearing. 
If you are talking about someone violat- 
ing the law, HEW could violate the new 
law just as it violated the old. But I do 
not believe it has or that it will. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, a few days ago we 
witnessed the 13th anniversary of the 
Supreme Court desegregation decision 
of 1954. After 13 long years of all 
deliberate speed, the mandate of that 
historic decision has not been fulfilled. 
Segregated schooling still exists in the 
South. According to the Office of Educa- 
tion, only 1244 percent of the Negro stu- 
dents in 11 Southern States are enrolled 
this year with white students. That is 
only 12% percent. In the light of this 
evidence of continued discrimination, it 
is clear that title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 has not been sufficiently en- 
forced. Yet Commissioner Howe has been 
viciously attacked for trying to aid de- 
segregation, and the pending amend- 
ment would impede the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in its 
efforts to achieve compliance with the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

While there are only 12% percent Ne- 
gro students attending school with white 
students throughout the 11 Southern 
States, let us look at the figures in spe- 
cific States. 

In Alabama, the figure is 2.4 percent; 
in Mississippi, 2.6 percent; in Louisiana, 
2.6 percent; in South Carolina, 4.9 per- 
cent; in Georgia, 6.6 percent. In spite of 
these shocking statistics, the Commis- 
sioner of Education has certified that 
over 98 percent of all the southern school 
districts are in compliance and eligible 
to receive Federal aid. 

I would suggest that that proves the 
failure to administer title VI in educa- 
tion in accordance with the policy of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 as we wrote it. 


Instead of title VI, as I advocated before 


and after that law, Congress should have 
enacted a complete ban on Federal aid 
to any program in which there is any 
discrimination. On various occasions, I 
offered antidiscrimination amendments 
to appropriation bills in order to prevent 
funds from going to segregated schools. 
Last year I opposed the Fountain 
amendment which passed the House. Its 
effect would have been to undermine title 
VI by requiring a hearing and a finding 
of noncompliance before a new applica- 
tion for funds could even be deferred. 
Now we are back again with the same 
‘proposal. The language was changed last 
year in the Senate to provide that action 
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on applications could not be deferred for 
more than a total of 90 days, 60 days be- 
fore a hearing and 30 days thereafter. 
The effect of that amendment has been 
to impede the Office of Education in 
carrying out the mandate of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, and that was pre- 
dictable. 

The pending amendment would frus- 
trate title VI. It would lead to all kinds 
of delaying tactics by southern school 
districts, and it would increase the pres- 
sures from diehard segregationists on 
those local school administrators who 
are trying in good faith to comply with 
the guidelines and who have encountered 
great public hostility for doing so. 

Some have tried to comply, and they 
find the ground being cut out from un- 
der them from Washington and from 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been too 
much hue and cry about the guidelines. 
So much, in fact, that it has concealed 
the real facts about segregation in the 
South. There are approximately 1,520 
school districts out of a total of 4,883 in 
the 17 Southern and border States in 
which discrimination and segregation are 
known to exist today. Yet funds have 
been terminated in only 38 cases. That is 
only 38 cases. And enforcement action 
has been initiated in only 259 school dis- 
tricts. So we are talking here about 38 
eases in which funds have been cut off, 
and 259 districts out of 4,661 in which 
any action has been initiated at all— 
there are 222 districts under court orders 
to desegregate. It seems clear that title 
VI has not been enforced as Congress 
intended. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal Govern- 
ment should and must use its full powers 
to compel compliance with the Supreme 
Court decision of 1954 and the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, I deplore any attempt 
on this floor or elsewhere to erode title 
VI. The pending amendment would do 
just that. It would require the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to fund school districts which are in 
flagrant defiance. Let us remember, 
school districts which are not in compli- 
ance are already being funded. But it 
would compel the funding of school dis- 
tricts which are in flagrant noncompli- 
ance, while proceedings to terminate 
funds would be prolonged and delayed. 

It is hypocritical for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to ask for voluntary compliance 
and at the same time support segregated 
schools with Federal funds. It is time to 
end this hypocrisy by cutting off all 
funds to school districts where discrimi- 
nation and segregation exist. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WLIAMSs]I may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, the House Appropriations 
Committee has found that the Office of 
Education has gone beyond the law in 
enforcing the Civil Rights Act. This is a 
harsh indictment of an agency which 
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controls funds for the education of little 
children. 

When a committee of the Congress 
must caution the Office of Education to 
follow the law, we are reaching a danger- 
ous point. 

The Commissioner of Education testi- 
fied that his office has urged the closing 
of some schools because they were what 
he described as “small, inadequate, 
racially segregated schools.” He did not 
say the existence of these schools vio- 
lated the Civil Rights Act. No one was 
found guilty of breaking the law. By us- 
ing his power to control the flow of 
funds into those school districts, the 
Commissioner himself violates the law 
by using threats and intimidation to 
force changes in local school systems. 
This is a dangerous abuse of power. 

In the past, when the Commissioner 
felt that insignificant progress was be- 
ing made by a school district toward 
desegregation, he has sent investigators 
to consult with school officials. These in- 
vestigators have been primarily law stu- 
dents from the North. Many are brash 
and arrogant; most are totally inexperi- 
enced in administrative problems and 
procedures connected with the operation 
of an educational system. Yet funds have 
been delayed by the Commissioner based 
on the findings and conclusions of his 
boy-wonder investigators. 

Commissioner Howe has publicly 
avowed his intention to change estab- 
lished social patterns not intended by 
Congress in passing the Civil Rights Act 
or in approving the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. He has closed 
schools to bring about racial balance. He 
has required schools to assign teachers 
by race. 

Mr. Chairman, it is imperative that 
local school districts be relieved of the 
dictatorial demands of Washington bu- 
reaucrats. The President of the United 
States should act immediately. He should 
replace Harold Howe II with a mature 
educator who is more interested in edu- 
cation than social innovation. Otherwise 
the restraints imposed by Congress will 
have little effect. Howe can ignore a 1967 
act of Congress as easily as a 1964 act or 
1965 act which he has already done. 

The people in my State in particular 
are tired of having their schools and hos- 
pitals run by zealous social planners a 
thousand miles away. They are tired of 
having their children’s education caught 
up in a web of issues with no bearing on 
the enlightenment and acquisition of 
knowledge by their children. 

Unless this problem is solved, we can 
hold out little hope that the education 
of the next generation will be anything 
more than a mass ideological indoctri- 
nation program. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Fountain] will provide some relief from 
autocratic acts of an appointed bureauc- 
racy, and will at least allow the presenta- 
tion of both sides of individual guide- 
line controversies. In fairness, his 
amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 

Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman’s amendment is reasonable 
and just, providing public officials and 
school administrators the same protec- 
tion of due process we insist be provided 
the vilest criminals in our land when 
accused of wrongdoing, as well as pro- 
viding protection for many innocent 
children whose education is in part sup- 
ported by funds which might otherwise 
be preemptorily cut off by the Commis- 
sioner of Education. On the other hand, 
the Office of Education has, at points, 
seemed to many of us unreasonable and 
unjust in its intepretation of the law, and 
precipitous in its actions, based upon 
such interpretation. For the protection 
of the people and the assurance of due 
process of law, I urge the adoption of this 
amendment. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment was debated less than 6 
months ago. The Members all know how 
they are going to vote. I ask unanimous 
consent that debate cease on the pend- 
ing amendment and all amendments 
thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Commit- 
tee divided, and there were—ayes 116, 
noes 62. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965, AND RE- 
LATED AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman. I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. um: On page 
44, after line 11, insert the following: 


“Part A—BLOCK GRANTS TO THE STATES FOR 
CONTINUING EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
“Sec. 101. (a) Title VII of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is re- 
designated as title VIII, and sections 701 
through 706 are redesignated as sections 801 
through 806, respectively, and all references 
to any such section in that or any other law, 
or in any rule, regulation, order, or agree- 
ment of the United States are amended so 
as to refer to such section as so designated. 
“(b) Such Act is further amended by in- 
serting after title VI a new title VII as fol- 
lows: 
“ ‘TITLE VII—BLOCK GRANTS TO THE STATES FOR 
CONTINUING EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
“Authorization on continuing basis 
“Sec. 701. (a) To the end of enhancing 
the fundamental capability of the several 
States to make effective progress in meeting 
educational needs, and to carry forward the 
type of programs initiated under titles I, II, 
III, and V of this Act without the administra- 
tive difficulties inherent in a proliferation of 
categorical Federal grants, the Commissioner 
is authorized for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, and for each succeeding fiscal year, 
to make grants to the States for the purposes 
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of titles I, II, III, and V of this Act as set 
forth in this title. 

„b) For the purpose of making grants 
under this title there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, the sum of $3,000,000,000, and 
for each of the succeeding fiscal years, such 
sums as may be necessary to assure continued 
educational progress. In addition, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, such sums as 
may be necessary (1) to make payments, un- 
der section 103 (a) (1) (B) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950, of the amount necessary to 
meet the special educational needs of educa- 
tionally deprived children on reservations 
serviced by elementary and secondary 
schools operated for Indian children by the 
Department of the Interior and of other In- 
dian children on reservations, (2) to make 
grants for programs for migratory children 
of migratory agricultural workers under sec- 
tion 103(a) (6) of such Act, and for such pur- 
pose the Federal percentage shall be 50 per 
centum, (3) to make grants for programs for 
handicapped children in State supported in- 
stitutions under section 203(a)(5) of such 
Act, and (4) to make the grants provided for 
in section 202(a) and 302(a) (1) for the bene- 
fit of Indian children and children in the 
overseas dependent schools of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 


“Allotment of funds 


“Sec. 702. (a) (1) From the funds appro- 
priated to carry out this title for each fiscal 
year the Commissioner shall reserve such 
amount, but not in excess of 3 per centum 
thereof, as he may determine and, first, shall 
allot such amount among the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Island, and the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands, according to 
their respective needs for assistance under 
this title, and then may use reserved funds 
for the purpose of making grants and con- 
tracts for special projects and educational 
planning as provided in section 707. From 
the remainder of such sums the Commis- 
sioner shall allot to each State (other than 
those listed in the first sentence) an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the amount 
of such remainder as the product of— 

„A) the school-age population of the 
State, and 

„B) the State’s allotment ratio (as de- 
termined under paragraph (2)), bears to the 
sum of the corresponding products for all 
the States. 

2) The “allotment ratio” for any State 
shall be 100 per centum less the product of 
(A) 50 per centum and (B) the quotient ob- 
tained by dividing the income per child of 
school age for the State by the income per 
child of school age for the United States, 
except that the allotment ratio shall in no 
case be less than 3344 per centum or more 
than 6634 per centum. The allotment ratios 
shall be computed by the Commissioner on 
the basis of the most recent satisfactory data 
available to him from the Department of 
Commerce. 

“*(3) For the purposes of this title— 

„A) The term “child of school age” 
means a member of the population between 
the ages of five and seventeen, both in- 
clusive. 

„%) The term “United States“ means 
the fifty States and the District of Columbia. 

““(C) The term “income per child of 
school age” for any State or for the United 
States means the total personal income for 
the State and the United States, respectively, 
divided by the number of children of school 
age in such State and in the United States, 
respectively. 

“‘(b) The: amount of any State’s allot- 
ment under subsection (a) for any fiscal year 
which the Commissioner determines will not 
be required for that year shall be available 
for reallotment, from time to time and on 
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such dates during such year as the Com- 
missioner may fix, to other States in pro- 
portion to the original allotments to such 
States under subsection (a) for that year, 
but with such proportionate amount for any 
of such other States being reduced to the 
extent it exceed the sum the Commissioner 
estimates such State needs and will be able 
to use for such year; and the total of such 
reductions shall be similarly reallotted 
among the States whose proportionate 
amounts were not so reduced. Any amount 
reallotted to a State under this subsection 
during a year shall be deemed part of its 
allotment under subsection (a) for that 


year. 

“*(c) The amount of any State's allot- 
ment under subsection (a) for any fiscal 
year shall not be less than the aggregate 
amount of its allotments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, under titles I, II, III. 
and V of this Act. 


Uses of Federal funds 


“ ‘Sec. 703. Grants under this title may be 
used, in accordance with applications ap- 
proved under section 704, for— 

“*(1) programs and projects (including 
the acquisition of equipment and, where 
necessary, the construction of school facil- 
ities) which are designed to meet the spe- 
cial educational needs of educationally de- 
prived children, and which give the highest 
priority to school attendance areas having 
high concentrations of such children; 

2) the provision of library resources, 
textbooks, laboratory and other instructional 
equipment, audiovisual equipment, and 
other printed and published instructional 
materials for the use of children and teach- 
ers in public and private elementary and 
secondary schools of the State; 

“*(3) the establishment and operation of 
supplementary educational centers to serve 
broad educational needs by consulting with 
and involving the public and private edu- 
cational, cultural, and artistic resources of 
communities and by conducting experimen- 
tal and innovative programs related to re- 
gional and national programs of educational 
research and development, and which are op- 
erated as authorized by section 303 of this 
Act so that (A) the program will utilize the 
best available talents and resources and will 
substantially increase the educational oppor- 
tunities in the area to be served by the ap- 
Plicant, and (B) to the extent consistent 
with the number of children enrolled in non- 
profit private schools in the area to be served 
whose educational needs are of the type 
which the supplementary educational activi- 
ties and services provided under the program 
are to meet, provision is made for participa- 
tion of such children; 

“*(4) the strengthening of State leader- 
ship and supervision provided through the 
State educational agencis, and the initiation 
of comprehensive educational planning to 
identify and attack educational problems on 
a continuing basis, as authorized by sections 
501(a) and 503(a) of this Act; and 

“*(5) programs designed to improve edu- 
cational opportunities for children in insti- 
tutions for the handicapped, or for neglected 
or delinquent children. 

“State plans 

“ ‘Sec. 704. (a) Any State which desires to 
receive payments under this title shall sub- 
mit to the Commissioner, through its State 
educational agency, a State plan which— 

“*(1) sets forth a program for expending 
funds under this part for the purposes de- 
scribed in section 703 and indicates the prob- 
able allocation of funds for these general 
purposes; 

2) provides that (A) not less than 50 
per centum of the funds allotted or reallotted 
under section 702 for any fiscal year shall be 
used to fund programs and projects to meet 
the special educational needs of educational- 
ly deprived children (as provided by section 
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703(1)), and (B) not less than 7 per centum 
of the funds allotted or reallotted under sec- 
tion 702 for any fiscal year shall be used for 
the provision of library resources, textbooks, 
laboratory and other instructional equip- 
ment, and audiovisual equipment (as pro- 
vided by section 703 (2) ); 

3) provides that, to the extent con- 
sistent with the number of children attend- 
ing private elementary and secondary schools 
in school districts of local educational agen- 
cies conducting programs under section 703, 
provision will be made on an equitable basis 
for including special educational services and 
arrangements (such as, but not limited to, 
dual enrollment, educational radio and tele- 
vision, mobile education services and equip- 
ment, and other special educational arrange- 
ments) in which such children can par- 
ticipate; 

“*(4) provides that arrangements (whether 
through the State educational agency or 
some other State or local public agency) for 
the distribution of library resources, text- 
books, laboratory and other instructional 
equipment, and audiovisual equipment and 
materials for the use of teachers and pupils 
shall include provisions for the loan of such 
resources, textbooks, equipment, and ma- 
terials on an equitable basis for the use of 
teachers and pupils in nonpublic schools; 

“*(5) contains assurances that the high- 
est priority in the use of funds under this 
title will be given to local educational 
agencies which are experiencing the greatest 
educational difficulties because of such fac- 
tors as: (A) heavy concentrations of eco- 
nomically and culturally deprived children, 
(B) rapid increases in school enrollment 
which overwhelm the financial resources of 
a local educational agency, and (C) geo- 
graphic isolation and economic depression 
in particular areas of the State; 

“*(6) provides that any local educational 
agency or other applicant for assistance un- 
der this title which is denied such assistance 
may have an opportunity for a hearing be- 
fore the State educational agency; 

“*(7) sets forth policies and procedures 
designed to assure that Federal funds made 
available under this title for any fiscal year 
(A) will not be comingled with State funds 
and (B) will be so used as to supplement 
and, to the extent practical, increase the 
level of State, local, and private school funds 
that would in the absence of such Federal 
funds be made available for library re- 
sources, textbooks, laboratory and other in- 
structional equipment and other printed and 
published instructional materials, and in 
no case supplant such State, local, and pri- 
vate school funds; 

“*(8) contains assurances that no pay- 
ments will be made under this title to any 
local educational agency for any fiscal year 
unless the combined fiscal effort (as deter- 
mined in accordance wtih regulations of the 
Commissioner) of that agency and the 
State with respect to the provision of free 
public education by that agency for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year was not less than such 
combined fiscal effort for the purpose for 
the second preceding fiscal year; 

“*(9) sets forth such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 

to assure proper disbursement of, 
and accounting for, Federal funds paid to 
the State (including any such funds paid 
by the State to any other public agency) 
under this title; and 

“*(10) provides for making such reports, 
in such form and containing such informa- 
tion, as the Commissioner may reasonably 
require to carry out his functions under this 
title, and for keeping such records and for 
affording such access thereto as the Commis- 
sioner may find necessary to assure the 
correctness and verification of such reports. 

b) The Commissioners shall approve 
any State plan and any modification thereof 
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which complies with the provisions of sub- 
section (a). 
Payments to States 

Spo. 705. (a) From the amounts allotted 
to each State under section 702 the Com- 
missioner shall pay to that State an amount 
equal to the amount expended by the State 
in carrying out its State plan. Such payments 
may be made in installments, and in ad- 
vance or by way of reimbursement, with 
necessary adjustments on account of over- 
payments or underpayments. 

“*(b) In any State which has a State plan 
approved under section 704(b) and in which 
no State agency is authorized by law to con- 
duct educational testing or to provide library 
resources, textbooks, laboratory and other 
instructional equipment, audiovisual equip- 
ment and materials, or other printed and 
published instructional materials for the use 
of children and teachers in any one or more 
elementary or secondary schools in such 
State, the Commissioner shall arrange for 
such testing and for the provision on an 
equitable basis of such library resources, 
textbooks, or other instructional materials 
and equipment for such use and shall pay 
the cost thereof for any fiscal year out of 
that State’s allotment. 


“Public control of library resources, text- 
books, laboratory and other instructional 
equipment, audiovisual equipment and 
materials, and other instructional mate- 
yok and types which may be made avail- 
a 


“Sec. 706. (a) Title to library resources, 
textbooks, laboratory and other instructional 
equipment, audiovisual equipment and ma- 
terials, and other printed and published in- 
structional materials furnished pursuant to 
this title, and control and administration of 
their use, shall vest only in a public agency. 

“*(b) The library resources, textbooks, 
laboratory, and other instructional equip- 
ment, audiovisual equipment and materials, 
and other printed and published instruc- 
tional materials made available pursuant to 
this title for use of children and teachers in 
any school in any State shall be limited to 
those which have been approved by an ap- 
propriate State or local educational author- 
ity or agency for use, or are used, in a public 
elementary or secondary school of that State. 

Special project grants 

“Sec. 707. (a) From the funds reserved 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
702, the Commissioner is authorized (1) to 
make grants to State educational agencies to 
any part of the cost of experimental projects 
for developing State leadership or for the 
establishment of special services which hold 
promise of making a substantial contribu- 
tion to the solution of problems common to 
the State educational agencies of all or 
several States, (2) to arrange for inter- 
changes of personnel between the United 
States Office of Education and the several 
States (as provided by section 507 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965), and (3) after consultation with 
and approval of the appropriate State edu- 
cational agency or agencies, to make grants 
to or contracts with public and private agen- 
cies, institutions, nd organizations for proj- 
ects for the improvement or expansion of 
educational planning on a regional inter- 
state, or metropolitan area basis. 

„b) Payments under this section may 
be made in installments, and in advance or 
by way of reimbursement, with necessary 
adjustments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments, as the Commissioner may 
determine, except that payments to a private 
agency, institution, or organization con- 
ducted for profit shall be in accordance with 
a contract for specified services. 


“ ‘Legislative intent 


“ ‘Sec. 708. It is the intent of Congress in 
enacting this title that the States shall have 
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utmost freedom, consistent with require- 
ments of section 704, to use the appropriated 
funds for the improvement and strengthen- 
ing of elementary and secondary education 
within each State by meeting educational 
needs which the State determines are most 
urgent. Accordingly, the Commissioner is di- 
rected to administer the program in such a 
manner as to reduce the amount of paper- 
work, justifications and negotiation required 
of applicants and to expedite the transmis- 
sion of funds to the States. To that end, 
questions of the intent of the legislation are 
to be resolved by broad, rather than narrow, 
interpretations and, whenever possible, in 
favor of the programs proposed by the State. 
Administration of State plans 


“ ‘Sec. 709. (a) The Commissioner shall 
not finally disapprove any State plan sub- 
mitted under section 704, or any modification 
thereof, without first affording the State 
educational agency submitting the plan 
reasonable notice and opportunity for a 
hearing. 

“*(b) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State educational agency admin- 
istering a program under a plan approved 
under this title, finds— 

“*(1) that the plan has been so changed 
that it mo longer complies with the pro- 
visions of section 704(a), or 

“*(2) that in the administration of the 
plan there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such provision, 


the Commissioner shall notify such State 
educational agency that the State will not be 
regarded as eligible to participate in the 
program under this title until he is satisfied 
that there is no longer any such failure to 
comply. 

“*(c) All laborers and mechanics employed 
by contractors or subcontractors in the per- 
formance of work on construction of any 
project under this title shall be paid wages 
at rates not less than those prevailing on 
similar construction in the locality as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor in accord- 
ance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 276a—276a-5). The Secretary of 
Labor shall have, with respect to the labor 
standards specified in this clause, the author- 
ity and functions set forth in Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F. R. 3176; 
5 U.S.C, 1332-15), and section 2 of the Act 
of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 


276c). 
“Judicial review 


“ ‘Sec. 710. (a) If any State is dissatis- 
fied with the Commissioner’s final action 
with respect to the approval of a State plan 
submitted under section 704(a) or with his 
final action under section 709(b), such State 
may, within sixty days after notice of such 
action, file with the United States court of 
appeals for the circuit in which such State 
is located a petition for review of that action. 
A copy of the petition shall be forthwith 
transmitted by the clerk of the court to the 
Commissioner. The Commissioner thereupon 
shall file in the court the record of the pro- 
ceedings on which he based his action as 
provided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code, 

“*(b) The findings of fact by the Com- 
missioner, if supported by substantial evi- 
dence, shall be conclusive; but the court for 
good cause shown, may remand the case to 
the Commissioner to take further evidence, 
and the Commissioner may thereupon make 
new or modified findings of fact and may 
modify his previous action, and shall certify 
to the court the record of the further 
proceedings. 

“*(c) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Commissioner or to 
set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment 
of the court shall be subject to review by the 
Supreme Court of the United States upon 
certiorari or certification as provided in sec- 
tion 1254 of title 28, United States Code.“ 
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Mr, HALL (interrupting the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as this amend- 
ment has been printed in the RECORD 
and is well known, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be considered as read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

; Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ect. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. QUIE (interrupting reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the remainder of this amendment be 
considered as read and that two other 
amendments which I will submit be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. Chairman, if I need to explain to 
my colleagues the request that they be 
considered en bloc, the amendments go 
to two different other places which refer 
only to the money authorization for 1969 
and, so, they might as well be considered 


en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, in view of the fact 
that a similar request was just objected 
to, I would ask the distinguished gentle- 
man if he has any concept of the occur- 
rence as a result of the caucus which 
was just recently held on the floor of 
the House? I pertain particularly to 
planning and programing of the debate 
on this bill and the remainder thereof. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I want to say to the gentle- 
man from Missouri it is my opinion that 
it would be presumptuous for me to make 
that statement. 

Mr. HALL. Then, Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the fact that there have been 
more different versions of this amend- 
ment printed and in view of the prior 
objection, I am constrained.to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Minnesota yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman for 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to understand what we have under 
consideration. The gentleman from Min- 
nesota a while ago asked unanimous con- 
sent to set up a certain number of 
amendments en bloc. I understood that 
request was denied. Is that correct? 

Mr. QUIE. That is my understanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HARDY. That being the case, I 
would like to understand, or I would like 
to have the gentleman explain to me 
what part of the bill (H.R. 7819) is under 
consideration at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Minnesota will explain that in his re- 
marks. 

OXIII——-859—Part 10 
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Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will withhold his parliamen- 
ary inquiry I might say that I asked 
unanimous consent in two instances: 
one that the amendment be considered 
as read, and the other that it be con- 
sidered en bloc. I understand the objec- 
tion made by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri was to it being considered as read. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I now ask 
unanimous consent that it be considered 
en bloc, because the remainder of the 
amendment is just a very short one that 
would take a matter of 2 minutes to 
read, and I would explain then what the 
amendment does. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. QUIE]? 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, what I would like to 
find out is just what part of this H.R. 
8983, if that is what we are talking about, 
is currently under consideration and 
what part is the second part which the 
gentleman would like to have considered 
at the same time? 

Mr. QUIE. I would say to the gentle- 
man that the second part is only that 
which changes the present bill as it af- 
fects authorizations for 1969. So the en- 
tire amount of my proposal has already 
been read. It is only conforming amend- 
ments as to which I am asking unani- 
erte consent that they be considered en 

loc. 

Mr. HARDY. Do I understand that all 
of the bill, H.R. 8983, has been read as 
the amendment? 

Mr. QUIE. Let me say this to the gen- 
tleman. As has been stated many times 
before here, there were made some 
changes that were in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record previously to the bill which the 
gentleman holds in his hand. So I would 
suggest to the gentleman and to my col- 
leagues that you turn to page 13347 of 
the Recorp of yesterday and you will be 
able then to read the amendment as the 
Clerk has just read it. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
want to delay the proceedings, at the 
same time I do not want to agree to con- 
sider en bloc any amendments which 
may not be totally related until I have a 
little better understanding of it. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, what I will 
do then is not offer them en bloc but 
rather in order that you might see what 
the other two amendments are, that are 
conforming amendments, I will ask when 
we go back into the House unanimous 
consent to include extraneous matter and 
place at this point in the Recorp the 
other two amendments which I requested 
unanimous consent to be considered en 
bloc so that you can read them and see 
them tomorrow when they are offered. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, further 
reserving the right to object, and it is not 
my purpose to object, but I do so in order 
to have a little clearer understanding of 
what we are doing, but frankly I could 
not follow the reading of the amendment 
as it was being read a while ago, and if 
the gentleman will do what he has just 
stated then I will withhold any objec- 
tion until tomorrow. 

Mr. QUIE. If I may explain these two 
amendments. 
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Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman can ex- 
plain them so I can understand them. 

Mr. QUIE. Then I will explain them 
now if I am recognized to do so. 

The first conforming amendment goes 
to page 72 beginning on line 16 of the 
act, and if I may say to the gentleman 
from Virginia, it strikes out $80 million 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969. 
This is in H.R. 7891, I will say to the 
gentleman. 

What this does—this language is un- 
necessary if my amendment is adopted. 

Also on page 86, it strikes out line 3 
through line 6, and then line 15, it strikes 
out “each” and on line 16 strikes out ”, 
and the succeeding fiscal year” and on 
line 25, page 86, it strikes out “each” and 
on page 87, beginning in line 1, it strikes 
out “, and the succeeding fiscal year”. 

What each of these conforming 
amendments does is to remove the au- 
thorization for 1969 because the author- 
ization for 1969 will already have been 
included in my amendment if it is 
adopted. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Quiz] that the amendments 
be considered en bloc? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the amendments. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. QUIE: 

On page 72, beginning in line 16, strike 
out ”, and $80,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969”. 

On page 86, line 3, strike out “(a)” and 
all that follows through line 6; and redesig- 
nate subsections (b) through (g) as (a) 
through (f), respectively. 

On page 86, line 15, strike out “each” and 
In line 16, strike out, and the succeeding 

On page 86, line 25, strike out “each” and 
page 87, beginning in line 1, strike out “, 
and the succeeding fiscal year”. 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Quire] is recognized. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan, Could the 
gentleman inform us on this question: If 
the amendments adopted in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole this afternoon are 
agreed to in the House, would they be 
applicable to your amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute if your amendment 
were to be adopted? 

Mr. QUIE. First, my amendment is not 
a substitute. 

Mr, O’HARA of Michigan. I withdraw 
that. 

Mr. QUIE. But if the amendments 
that were adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole prevail on a record vote to- 
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morrow, they would apply to my amend- 
ment as well as the existing act. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, the amend- 
ment which I have offered appears on 
page 13347 of yesterday’s Recorp for 
May 22, 1967. During the debate of the 
previous day there was considerable dis- 
cussion of my amendment, and the 
Members, I believe, now have a fairly 
clear idea of its basic points and what 
it would accomplish. 

Before going through the amendment 
section by section, I first wish to put in 
perspective the purposes and the actual 
changes that would be made in the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Act if 
my amendment is adopted. 

My amendment would put titles I, II, 
III, and V under one State plan, similar 
to the State plan that now prevails for 
title II. 

I want to repeat that. In title II of the 
Elementary and Secondary School Act 
right now each State is required to de- 
velop a State plan which is devised in 
such a way that it meets the needs of 
each community within the State. After 
the State has developed its plan in co- 
operation with the schools of the State, 
it must then be submitted to the USS. 
Commissioner of Education. At the 
present time title I requires that the 
State approve any project or program 
that is developed by each local school 
district. But the State does not develop 
a plan to meet the total needs of the 
State on a coordinated basis within the 
State. 

In title III of the act the State has 
virtually no authority. In title III there is 
very little State responsibility. Under 
title III all the State is permitted to do 
is to review the project and send its 
comments on to the Commissioner of 
Education when the local school district 
sends their proposal to Washington, 
where it is haphazardly considered with 
thousands of similar applications. 

To give you an idea of the fact that the 
State does not have the kind of author- 
ity in title III that I have spoken of, last 
year on a number of projects the sugges- 
tions were made by the State that they 
not be approved, and they should be 
turned down by the U.S. Commissioner, 
and he then approved the projects 
against the wishes of each State depart- 
ment of education which had detailed 
knowledge of conditions and needs with- 
in its own State. 

Title V provides that money will be 
made available to the State department 
of education for upgrading the depart- 
ment and for planning and improvement 
of education within the State. 

There is a 15-percent reserve for the 
Commissioner of Education at the 
present time in title V and an additional 
$15 million is added to this in the bill 
before us, H.R. 7819, of which 25 percent 
would be reserved for the sole use by the 
Commissioner. 

My amendment would make all the 
money available to the State department 
of education for title V with the excep- 
tion that 3 percent of the money would 
be reserved by the Commissioner for the 
Territories, and for any additional work 
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that he feels ought to be done through 
special projects, giving him discretion in 
doing so in the same manner as in the 
present act. So all the money in titles I, 
II, III, and V would follow a State plan. 

As I have mentioned before, it has 
been stated by some people that there are 
States that are not capable of devising 
a State plan now. I doubt that that is 
true. The Vocational Educational Act has 
been operating for 40 years on a State 
plan. The Southern States as well as the 
Northern States have quite capably de- 
veloped State plans to meet the needs 
within their States and to follow the 
existing act. 

Also in the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, on the books since 1958, a State 
plan is followed by each State and again 
the States quite capably have developed 
their State plans. However, if it is found 
that some States need more help in de- 
veloping a State plan, the Commissioner 
can work more closely with them if this 
is needed. It would not be necessary to 
work so closely with other States which 
have had more experience and more per- 
sonnel, 

The States would be able to determine 
what is needed and develop their plans 
for the total amount of money and not 
be limited to the amount now author- 
ized or appropriated for title V. 

Another change in my amendment be- 
side that is the bloc grant in which 
States would be required to develop State 
plans to meet the needs of schools with- 
in their boundaries, based on three cri- 
teria that I have required them to fol- 
low. One is that it be placed primarily in 
the areas where there is concentration 
of economically and culturally deprived 
children. The second is where there is 
such an enormous increase in school pop- 
ulation that the financial resources of 
the school district are overwhelmed, as 
occasionally does happen, to take care 
of them. The third is where there is 
geographic isolation or economic de- 
pression in particular areas of the State. 

But my amendment also changes the 
formula that operates in the various titles 
of the bill. There are four different for- 
mulas operating in the four titles. Titles 
II. III, and V are not too unlike the for- 
mula which I have provided in my 
amendment. However, the formula in 
my amendment is quite different from 
title I, and title I carries all the inequities 
that have been mentioned so far and 
will be fully described during debate. 

In title I we can use the example of 
New York receiving $393.14 per poor 
child, as compared with a State like 
Mississippi, which received $129.64 per 
poor child. Or, if we want to take States 
more comparable to New York and which 
border on it, we could look at New Jer- 
sey, with $301.77, or Pennsylvania, a 
neighbor, with $250.49, or Massachusetts, 
with $260.57 per poor child. 

So there is no equitable determina- 
tion between the States of the amount of 
money each State will receive per poor 
child. It bases it only on the kind of ex- 
penditures that have been made in pre- 
vious years. 

Also in the States that pay high AFDC 
amounts to families which have incomes 
above $2,000, because of the AFDC pay- 
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ment, the States receive more money as 
well. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ayres] put in the Record last week the 
table on the amount of money received 
because of AFDC children in some States. 
However, in other States, especially the 
Southern States, there are no AFDC 
statements to bring them up above the 
$2,000 figure. Therefore, these States are 
shorted on that amount of money. 

It was proposed last year that we move 
the entire formula of title I from a 
$2,000-and-less to a $3,000-and-less in- 
come family. This would bring sub- 
stantially more money to the Southern 
States and more equity as between all 
the States. However, it does not—bear 
this in mind—take into account that 
many of these young people do not live 
there any more. In some of the Southern 
States and counties there has been a net 
reduction in the number of schoolchil- 
dren in the last decade. That means they 
do not live there. 

We still count them. What is wrong 
with the figures is that we used the 1959 
income figures based on the 1960 census. 
You can imagine how inequitable the 
1959 figures are. We will use them until 
1972, when we will begin to use the 1969 
figures gathered by the 1970 census. They 
will be already 3 years old and 3 years 
obsolete. 

So the necessity is to use something 
more accurate and up to date, and more 
accurate and up to date figures. My 
amendment uses the number of school- 
age children in each State from 5 to 17. 
These are the children whom we can de- 
termine the year before existed in the 
States and in the school districts, based 
upon accurate data used by the Com- 
missioner of Education in several Fed- 
eral programs. 

Therefore, I use that in my formula. I 
count the number of children 5 through 
17, and equalize that with the income per 
school-age child factors already being 
used in a number of other bills, such as 
NDEA and vocational education, which 
have payments made on an inverse ratio 
to the personal income per school-age 
child. This formula provides more assist- 
ance to the poorer States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

(On request of Mr. McCormack, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. QUIE was al- 
lowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. QUIE. So, Mr. Chairman, that was 
the fairest formula I could find. That is 
why I included it in my amendment. 

There are some other questions which 
have been raised about the involvement 
of the Indian children and the involve- 
ment of the migratory children, of the 
overseas children, and of the handi- 
capped children. 

As I drafted this amendment to fit 
into this bill, I have made it so that 
there is a special authorization of funds 
for the Indian children, the overseas 
children, the migratory children and the 
handicapped children will be kept intact, 
precisely as in the act, and as in the 
amendments which I hope will be ap- 
proved in H.R. 7819, the bill before the 
House. 
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Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. Will the gentleman tell 
me what the effect of his amendment 
will be on the children in the State 
schools for the handicapped children, 
in the nondistrict school for the handi- 
capped children, both public and private, 
in this country, who are now receiving 
benefits under Public Law 89-313? 

Mr. QUIE. Section 701(b) of my pro- 
posal provides for setting aside specific 
authorization for whatever the Congress 
might appropriate for each of these cate- 
gories of children under the act as 
already enacted and as amended. 

Mr. CAREY. Then I must inform the 
gentleman, in all good faith, that what 
he has done is to put the children in 
the State schools for the deaf, for the 
blind, for the retarded and for the emo- 
tional disturbed back where they were 
in 1964, before we discovered the defect 
in the original Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act, where we put these 
children into competition for funds with 
the children of the local school districts. 
As a result, they did not receive money. 

Mr. QUIE. I will say that the gentle- 
man is not correct in this instance. 

If the gentleman will read section 701 
overnight, if he needs that much time, 
he will see that they are not required 
to be in competition with the rest of 
those in the States. There is specific 
authority set aside for them so that they 
need not be in competition. 

They will not have to compete for 
the $3 billion authorization, but there 
is additional money authorized for them 
specifically for each of these purposes. 

Mr. CAREY. Can the gentleman tell 
me the amount per child that a child 
could receive in a school for the deaf in 
a given State? What does the gentleman 
base that on? 

Mr. QUIE. I have a specific authoriza- 
tion so that we would utilize the same 
authority as in the present act, in order 
that they may receive that amount of 
money. The same authority would re- 
main as in the present act. 

I would not repeal the present act. My 
amendment does not repeal any title of 
the act. That same authority, which is 
given to them, is continued just as it 
now is in the act by my amendment, 
with a separate authorization to make 
certain that they are able to receive the 
same amount of money under the same 


authorization, or whatever larger 
amount the Appropriations Committee 
will approve. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has again ex- 
pired. 

(On request of Mr. Carr, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. QUIE was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional min- 
ute.) 

Mr. CAREY. I have one further in- 
quiry. The gentleman says he has kept 
them in the act. For how long? 

Mr. QUIE. For the same as the present 
act, 1969. 

Mr. CAREY. After 1969, then what? 

Mr. QUIE. Then it would be the same 
as under the present act. We will then 
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have to make our decision on what we 
are going to do for these children. 

Mr. CAREY. I beg to differ with the 
gentleman. Under the terms of title VI of 
the present act, Public Law 89-313, 
adopted in September of 1965, this is not 
true. They are in separate categories 
that do not end. They remain separate, 
and we do not have to make a decision, 
because title VI is a standing title. 

I want to point out to the committee 
that this is just what the amendment 
does that the gentleman does not con- 
template, to put these children back into 
a competition for funds in a State plan, 
where notoriously they have been unable 
to receive the true benefits they deserve. 

This is one of the hidden things in the 
substitute, which has not been thor- 
oughly discussed with those who have 
worked in the field of the handicapped. 

I have worked in that field for 9 
months with the gentleman on the other 
side, and I think truly your act would 
put these children back 10 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 additional 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. I have talked this over with 
representatives of the handicapped to 
make certain that the authority given to 
them especially in titles I and VI is 
maintained exactly as it is presently in 
the act. As far as title VI is concerned, 
my amendment in no way affects or 
changes title VI. The changes that are 
made in H.R. 7819 in title VI remain in 
H.R. 7819 under my amendment. My 
amendment in no way touches that. 
ae VI remains as it is with no change 

Mr. CAREY. The gentleman will rec- 
ognize again he did not mention the 
funds in Public Law 89-313 and the fact 
that he referred to title I and IV shows 
he has not taken recognition of the funds 
in those titles, which are especially set 
aside for State schools on a specific 
formula. He does not mention that spe- 
cific formula for handicapped children. 
Is there a specific formula in your bill 
for that? 

Mr. QUIE. Public Law 89-313 remains 
intact under my amendment. 

Mr. CAREY. If it does remain intact, 
I should hope overnight you will show 
me where in your formula you do men- 
tion handicapped children and the 
money to be set aside for them. 

Mr. QUIE. I will be glad to do that, I 
will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. CAREY. In the formula language? 
In the language of your formula you 
mention handicapped children? 

Mr. QUIE. That is right. 

Mr. CAREY. I will be glad to see that 
overnight. 

Mr. QUIE. I will be glad to show it to 
you. Here is the precise information you 
request, and when you read my amend- 
ment, which was printed in full in the 
Recorp of yesterday, and available to 
you all day today, you will see that you 
are mistaken. 
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Public Law 89-313, to which the gen- 
tleman refers, actually added a new 
paragraph (5) to section 203 of Public 
Law 874, which is a part of title I of this 
act—a very confusing fact is that title I 
of this act is actually title II of Public 
Law 874. 

So section 203 (a)(5)—as added by 
Public Law 89-313—is the section pro- 
viding for grants to the States for the 
support of programs in State-operated 
or State-supported schools for the 
handicapped. 

Section 701(v) (3) of my amendment 
provides an authorization of appropria- 
tions: 

(3) to make grants for programs for 
handicapped children in State-supported 
te under section 203 (a) (5) of such 

ct. 


Therefore, it is exactly the same pro- 
gram without any change whatsoever 
from existing law, or from the law as it 
will be amended by H.R. 7819. It changes 
nothing, including the formula. 

Surely this is satisfactory to the gen- 
tleman, who is to be highly commended 
for the brilliant work he has done on 
behalf of handicapped children. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes 
and to revise and extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
when the Committee of the Whole re- 
sumes consideration of the Quie amend- 
ment, that the debate on the said amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto be 
limited to 2 hours, one-half to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Quire] and one-half by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I assume then there 
will be an opportunity for those Members 
who want to speak to get some time from 
one of the two gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would as- 
sume so. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, that wor- 
ries me a little bit, Maybe we can have 
an understanding here now as to who 
would speak tomorrow. 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman from 
Minnesota and I tentatively agreed on 
this time. If we have to cut Members off, 
I know I do not want to and I know the 
gentleman from Minnesota does not 
want to. 

Mr. HARDY. That is a problem we 
have to confront if we agree to this with- 
out having some understanding here 
tonight. 

Mr. PERKINS. Does the gentleman 
want to speak tomorrow on this amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HARDY. I might want to speak. 
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Mr. PERKINS. You will get the 
chance, then. I will yield you some time. 

Mr. HARDY. I appreciate that, and in 
view of that I withdraw my reservation 
of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, further re- 
serving the right to object, I submit it 
is an unusual request to fix time for to- 
morrow, when the House does not know 
how long it is going to continue the de- 
bate tonight. 

Mr. PERKINS. We have agreed tenta- 
tively that we will run at least until 6:30 
on this. 

Mr. HALL. Further reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman, I am reasonably 
certain the gentleman refers to our 
“leadership,” by the use of the pronoun 
“we.” I had no such knowledge, and if 
I understand the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the gentleman, it is that we con- 
tinue to debate the amendment before 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for another 31 
minutes tonight and then allot only 2 
hours tomorrow for the debate, at which 
time there would be a vote regardless ot 
whether there are additional speakers 
and amendments or not. 

Mr. PERKINS. Only on the Quie 
amendment. 

Mr. HALL. On the Quie amendment 
and all amendments thereto, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes. That is, to the 
Quie amendment. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, might I ask 
the distinguished chairman if he knows 
of any plan to conclude debate on H.R. 
7819, the bill that is now before us, by 
close of business tomorrow? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
hope that we can complete the bill in 
toto tomorrow. That was the reason why 
we tentatively agreed upon closing de- 
bate, after 2 hours of debate tomorrow 
on the Quie amendment and all amend- 
ments to the Quie amendment. 

Mr. HALL, Well, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the distinguished chair- 
man if he has any idea whether the pre- 
viously programed bills for this week are 
still scheduled or are firm, or if they are 
going to be deprogramed. There is an 
appropriation bill scheduled for this 
week and also a bill scheduled for House 
consideration on the extension and 
amendment of the Selective Training 
and Service Act. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri yield to me at this point? 

Mr. HALL. I shall be glad to yield to 
the distinguished Speaker or to anyone 
else who can furnish this information to 
me with reference to my inquiries. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Chairman, it 
is the hope, with the cooperation of the 
Members of the House, that we will be 
able to finish this bill as well as the ap- 
propriation bill and the draft bill by 
Thursday night. 

In connection with that statement, we 
may have to go into rather late hours 
tomorrow night and on Thursday night. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, further re- 
serving the right to object, I ask the dis- 
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tinguished Speaker, who of course, is in 
charge of the programing of all legisla- 
tion, why we do not go ahead and com- 
plete this bill tonight or at least work 
into the night in an effort to finish it, 
in view of the “off again, on again, do not 
go home again” program of last week? 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the 
distinguished Speaker that this business 
of rising here in the “shank of the eve- 
ning,” when we have bills before us and 
other important bills such as the draft“ 
bill and the HEW-Labor appropriation 
bill scheduled before us, this constrains 
one to object, unless it is explained. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri yield further? 

Mr. HALL. I yield further to the dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I might say to the 
gentleman from Missouri that several 
Members of both sides participated in the 
discussion and I am very sorry that we 
did not call my friend, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Har], into that dis- 
cussion. However, had I thought of it, I 
would have done so. 

Mr. Chairman, it was agreed that we 
would run until about 6:30 tonight, with 
the further agreement to vote upon this 
matter after 2 hours of debate on tomor- 
row. It is one of those events that fre- 
quently happen here. There was con- 
sultation between the leadership on both 
sides, the chairman of the committee 
and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Quire], as well as the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GOODELL]. 

So, I can assure the gentleman from 
Missouri that his inquiry is a very per- 
tinent one. But under the circumstances, 
I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. HALL. Well, Mr Chairman, I sub- 
mit that, “hope springs eternal and less 
than this hath no man.” But in view of 
the inconvenience and the discomforture 
that was caused last week as the result 
of programing two additional bills on 
Thursday, in spite of a prior announce- 
ment that not only the “Tuesday” and 
“Thursday” club, but all Members would 
be going to the megalopolis of New York 
for the annual weekend excursion— 
which caused many of us to cancel our 
reservations and our plans for the week- 
end. In view of the fact that I foresee 
exactly the same thing projected and 
occurring this weekend, unless we do get 
on with the business, I withdraw my 
reservation, reluctantly. However, in 
principle, I object to prior limitation of 
time for adequate debate. Tomorrow, 
after we see how the debate goes, would 
be adequate timing for such a request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
ask the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor if 
there is any likelihood that there might 
be offered tomorrow in the considera- 
tion of this legislation, perhaps, a sub- 
stitute for the Quie amendment, or, per- 
haps other amendments, in which case 
it may simply take more time than the 
gentleman from Kentucky has antici- 
pated? 
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Does the gentleman know anything 
about that situation? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I have not been 
advised of any substitute. There could 
be a lot of amendments and a lot of 
substitutes about which I am not aware. 
A situation could develop in which we 
would be confronted with the time ele- 
ment, but we, in good faith, between the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] 
and myself, as well as the distinguished 
minority leader, the majority leader, and 
the Speaker, felt that 1 hour on tomor- 
row to each side would be sufficient time 
during which to debate the Quie amend- 
ment only, and the amendments to the 
Quie amendment. That is the only thing 
that was discussed. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, now let 
me ask the distinguished gentleman one 
further question: Would a substitute for 
the Quie amendment be included in that 
2-hour period if it subsequently de- 
velops? 

Mr. PERKINS. I would say to the 
gentleman that question would have to 
be answered by the Parliamentarian, or 
the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. That would be in- 
cluded in the 2-hour limitation con- 
tained in the unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. LENNON. I would then say to the 
distinguished Chairman of the Commit- 
tee I believe we ought to wait until to- 
morrow to see what develops, and then 
make the request for a 2-hour limita- 
tion afterward, if it is convenient. 

I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The gentleman from New Jersey is 
recognized. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I oppose the amendment of 
the gentleman from Minnesota. Others 
will discuss specific aspects of it later 
this evening and tomorrow. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard much 
about the effect of the Republican sub- 
stitute on the participation of children 
from nonpublic schools in ESEA pro- 
grams. The Republican assurances that 
the substitute bill would not offend State 
constitutional provisions which prohibit 
State aid to church-related schools have 
been quite general in nature. As a lawyer, 
I fear that block grants given to the 
States, as the substitute bill intends, will 
revive the old church-state debate, and 
could in some States mean of the end of 
participation of nonpublic school chil- 
dren in ESEA programs. I wish now to 
explain my concern in a specific way. 

First, we must acknowledge that the 
ESEA has been successful in aiding chil- 
dren attending nonpublic schools in 
many ways. 

Imaginative and helpful programs in 
remedial education and cultural enrich- 
ment in which parochial school students 
participate have been devised in many 
areas of this country. It is estimated that 
over one-half million nonpublic school 
children are now participating in title I 
projects, and many millions have been 
reached through title II and III pro- 
grams. This participation was made pos- 
sible because the ESEA was drafted care- 
fully to avoid the delicate constitutional 
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problems of church-state relations. It 
did this by requiring that grants under 
the ESEA be categorical, and that these 
grants be made to local educational 
agencies instead of directly to the State. 
All funds are clearly identifiable as Fed- 
eral funds. In this way, the use of the 
State as the legal entity which received, 
exercised control over, and allocated the 
funds was avoided, and State constitu- 
tional structures against the use of 
State funds to support church-related 
schools were bypassed. 

This mechanism in the ESEA was not 
accidentally placed in the act; it was the 
product of serious constitutional study. 
The Republican substitute bill repudiates 
this tested mechanism for avoiding the 
constitutional question. It threatens to 
revive the church-state issue in many 
States, and invites court tests which 
could slow or even stop many programs. 

Let us turn to the specifics of the Re- 
publican substitute. This substitute re- 
places categorical grants to local school 
districts with block grants to the States. 
Section 701(a) of the substitute bill au- 
thorizes the Commissioner “to make 
grants to the States” for the purposes 
set forth in the act. 

To receive a grant, section 704(a) re- 
quires a State to submit to the Commis- 
sioner a State plan which meets certain 
criteria. Throughout the rest of the sub- 
stitute bill it is made clear that the State 
has major responsibility for reallocating 
funds within a State, and has the respon- 
sibility for general administration of the 
programs. Section 708 asserts that the 
congressional intent is to allow the 
States the “utmost freedom” to use the 
allotments to meet the educational needs 
which “the State determines are most 
urgent.” In summary, provided the State 
plan meets certain criteria, the substitute 
bill would grant money directly to the 
State to undertake programs which the 
State has determined will meet its needs. 
Throughout the substitute bill the pres- 
ence of the State as a legal entity is per- 
vasive: the State develops the plan, the 
State applies for the grant, the State di- 
rectly receives the money, the State real- 
locates the money, and the State oversees 
the administration of the program. 

In contrast, recall that title I of the 
ESEA provides grants to “local educa- 
tional agencies.” These grants are for 
specified local projects, and the local 
educational agency is responsible for the 
administration of the program. The 
State does not receive the moneys, snd 
does not participate in the 
tion of the program in any significant 
way. 

These distinctions between the func- 
tion of the States in the Republic sub- 
stitute and the ESEA are crucial to the 
constitutionality of the grants. Many 
States have constitutions which impose 
stricter limitations in the area of church- 
state relations than does the Federal 
Constitution. Many State constitutions 
prohibit any aid “direct or indirect” to 
church-related schools. For example, 
article VIII of the Minnesota constitu- 
tion states that “no public moneys or 
property” shall be “used” for the support 
of church-related schools. Are the Mem- 
bers here certain that the Minnesota 
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courts woull hold that moneys granted 
directly to the State of Minnesota, for a 
program devised and supervised by the 
State of Minnesota, were not “public 
moneys” “used” for the support of 
chureh-related schools if these moneys 
were used to sustain a remedial reading 
class in which parochial school students 
participate? The New York constitution 
provides that “the State” cannot “use its 
property directly or indirectly” to aid 
a church-related school. 

Are the Members certain that this pro- 
vision would not forbid the use of moneys 
granted directly to the State of New 
York and remaining under that State’s 
supervision to finance a speech therapy 
program in which parochial school chil- 
dren participate? The Texas constitu- 
tion bans the use of the “available school 
fund" for the support of any sectarian 
school? Are the Members sure that this 
would not be construed to prohibit the 
use of moneys granted directly to the 
State of Texas for library research cen- 
ters? 

Mr. Chairman, many other States have 
similar specific constitutional bans on 
the use of State funds for church-related 
schools. Of course, no one can predict 
what these State courts would hold. But 
our prediction is not the point. The point, 
Mr. Chairman, is that many State con- 
stitutions ban the use of State funds for 
the support of church-related schools, 
and that the Republican substitute would 
authorize direct grants to the States, to 
be administered by the States for pro- 
grams the State has planned and which 
the State will administer. The State is 
present in the program from beginning 
to end. With respect to constitutional 
prohibitions on State aid to church-re- 
lated schools this is a far different prop- 
osition than grants to local educational 
agencies, the principle of the presently 
operating ESEA. 

Of course, we are assured in general 
terms that section 704(a) (7) of the sub- 
stitute bill avoids this constitutional dif- 
ficulty. This section provides that the 
State must submit to the Commissioner 
a plan which sets forth “policies and pro- 
cedures designed to assure” that Federal 
funds granted to the States will not be 
“commingled” with State funds. Every 
first-year law student can tell of the 
modern tendency of the courts to look to 
substance over form. Can any supporter 
of the Republican substitute bill assure 
the Members that where the grant is 
made to the State for a program de- 
signed and administered by the State the 
courts will not consider that procedures 
“designed to assure” that no “comin- 
gling” of Federal and State funds will oc- 
cur do not change the blunt fact that 
there is a pervasive State presence in 
the program? 

Note well, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Republican substitute does not ban com- 
mingling, whatever “commingling” 
means, but only requires procedures to 
assure that no commingling occurs. Can 
anyone provide assurance that State 
courts will not look through these proce- 
dures designed to assure that no com- 
mingling occurs and hold that where the 
State so intimately participates in a pro- 
gram the moneys are really State moneys 
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in an important sense, and therefore can- 
not be constitutionally used for programs 
involving students in church-related 
schools? 

Mr, Chairman, the difference between 
the Republican substitute and the pres- 
ent ESEA with respect to participation 
of nonpublic school children is clear. The 
Republicans offer general assurances 
that no constitutional problems are 
raised by their language. The ESEA is 
a functioning program. The Republican 
substitute will give block grants to States 
to operate State, not Federal, programs, 
and to this extent greatly involves the 
State as a legal entity in the entire struc- 
ture of the grant program. Under the 
ESEA a local school district prepares its 
own proposal, Federal funds are easily 
identifiable as Federal funds, and the 
State has no specific responsibility for al- 
location or administration. This Repub- 
lican substitute, by involving the State, 
threatens to revive the old church-state 
problems which the ESEA has artfully 
and consciously avoided. 

Mr. Chairman, on this constitutional 
ground alone I believe the duty of the 
Members is clear. In 1965 this House 
made a commitment to aid educationally 
deprived children in this country. By 
benefiting these children directly, this 
House avoided the difficult constitutional 
question of church-state relations and 
was able to help these children regard- 
less of whether they attended public or 
private schools. Now, in the guise of ad- 
ministrative flexibility, the Republicans 
jeopardize a program which is working 
well. I urge the Members here to reject 
the Republican substitute, and to con- 
tinue a program which is benefiting all 
deprived children. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. QUIE. In Minnesota now, as the 
gentleman knows, title I and title II 
money goes to the State department of 
education and they have found means 
to circumvent the State statute that the 
gentleman refers to. In exactly the same 
way, money will be made available to 
the State by my amendment, but as the 
guidelines now provide, there shall be 
no commingling of State funds, and in 
my opinion there will be commingling of 
State funds. 

On page 13152 of the May 18 RECORD, 
I put in a study of the American Law 
Division of the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress which 
goes to each State and indicates there 
is no difference in my amendment from 
that which already exists in the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
thank the gentleman and I am glad that 
they are that resourceful in Minnesota, 
but I doubt that other States would be. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CAREY. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a point that is very involved legally 
and which is really without resolution 
in many of the States. The gentleman 
from Minnesota may be completely right 
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in his intent and yet we will not know the 
answer to this until some 50 attorneys 
general decide in the light of their own 
State constitutions just what comming- 
ling is there in their own State. No one 
can doubt that. This will be only decided 
when and if the Quie substitute or the 
Quie amendment goes into effect. 

This means that all the carefully laid 
plans that have long been contrived be- 
tween school officials would no longer ap- 
pertain to some new system. I want to 
make a point here that I will make again 
tomorrow on my own time, if the gentle- 
man will permit me. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
would be good. 

Mr. CAREY. If the gentleman will per- 
mit, I think it needs to be said that we 
should not be overly legalistic in work- 
ing on this amendment between the non- 
public schools and the public schools. 
For this reason. We should look at the 
very nature of the systems in the States. 

There is no question that the public 
school systems has a statewide apparatus 
and it functions through a State edu- 
cation agency. But by its very own na- 
ture a nonpublic school system or a 
parochial school only exists on a separate 
basis within each school district or near- 
by school district. It can only deal with 
the district in which it is in or near 
which it is located. It has no statewide 
agency to deal with the State on vis-a-vis 
basis. 

Therefore, who would represent the 
hundreds of parochial schools and non- 
public schools of all faiths in a large 
State in working out plans with the State 
educational agency? Would a committee 
of rabbis and ministers and bishops get 
together and elect representatives? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I hope 
the gentleman might tell us more about 
this tomorrow when he will have more 
time. 

Mr. CAREY. I certainly will do so 
and I thank the gentleman very much 
for yielding to me at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, Yes; I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I would like to read at this 
point in the Rrcorn what the existing 
act provides in order that we may have 
it indelibly clear that presently money 
goes to the States. In title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Act, sec- 
tion 202, the following language appears: 

The Commissioner shall, in accordance with 
the provisions of this Title, make payments 
to State Educational Agencies for basic grants 
to local educational agencies. 


Also in section 206 (a): 

Any State desiring to participate in a 
program of this Title shall submit through 
its State Educational Agency to the Com- 
missioner an application. 


That is the present law. It also states 
in section 207(a) (1): 

The Commissioner shall, subject to the 
provisions of Section 208, from time to time 
pay to each State, in advance or otherwise, 
the amount which the local educational 
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agencies of that State are eligible to receive 
under this Title. 


And then, going on to title II of the 
present act, it says in section 204(a): 

From the amount allocated to each State 
under section 202, the Commissioner shall 
pay to that State an amount equal to the 
amount expended by the State in carrying 
out its State plan. 


So you see now this same problem that 
the two gentlemen from the other side of 
the aisle were talking about exists, this 
problem of making certain that the 
money that is utilized by the State can 
be used for the private school children 
and the parochial school children to par- 
ticipate. In all the States, as I under- 
stand, except Nebraska and Oklahoma, 
they have found the means, They will 
utilize the same means in my bill. So I 
believe that with my bill being more spe- 
cific than the present act, that they will 
have at least no more trouble and, in 
fact, less trouble than in the present 
case. 

And I want to make one thing per- 
fectly clear as a part of the essential 
legislative history of this amendment, 

This amendment contemplates that 
State educational agencies, in carrying 
out their required assurances of arrange- 
ments and provisions for private school 
pupils and teachers on an equitable basis, 
will consult with the private school of- 
ficials in that State, and will do so in the 
process of devising the State plan and in 
carrying it out. 

This is one of the advantages of my 
amendment—that it represents a new 
step in the constructive and necessary 
dialog between private and public school 
Officials. 

This is my interpretation of my 
amendment and I expect, if it is enacted, 
that this legislative history will be heeded 
by the U.S. Commissioner of Education 
and by the chief State school officers of 
every State. 

I expect this consultation to continue 
to occur at the local level also as it has 
been occurring under the existing act. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
speak as a former teacher, a former 
school supervisor, as one who believes in 
the American system of education, and 
who believes, too, that through the years 
it has done a great job. 

I speak also as former head of the 
schools committee in the Iowa Legisla- 
ture. 

I have listened avidly to the debate 
so far, as I have listened in the previous 
sessions to debate on education. I have 
read the reports. I have pondered and, 
like other Members, I have had to make 
a decision. I have made a decision. 

So today I rise to support the effort 
to change the direction of Federal aid 
to elementary and secondary education. 

I commend first of all Congressman 
ALBERT QUIE for his leadership in this 
effort to change the direction. I believe 
sincerely that he has done a perceptive 
and scholarly job in formulating a plan 
to insure that the tradition of local con- 
trol of education remains intact. 

Attempts have been made to demean 
his work, to criticize his motives. I be- 
lieve that is unfortunate. Yesterday, 
with other Members, I heard the expres- 
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sion “Trojan horse” applied to those on 
this side of the aisle who had different 
ideas. If there is something that AL 
Quiz is not—and the proposition he 
stands for—it is that he is not a Trojan 
horse. 

I believe what has been said and im- 
plied so far is most unfair and without 
justification. The alternative which we 
are considering today I sincerely be- 
lieve should be adopted. 

During the last 2 years, in my in- 
voluntary sabbatical leave from Con- 
gress, I had the opportunity to visit with 
many school administrators and teach- 
ers in the First Congressional District 
of Iowa. We discussed the elementary 
and secondary education bill, and the 
almost unanimous feeling was that the 
administrative jungle which accompa- 
nied the program that we have now is 
severely limiting its effectiveness. Time 
after time educators complained that 
the administration program was a þu- 
reaucratic nightmare. 

The opposition of the administration 
to the proposal being debated here today 
reflects the failure to throw off the New 
Deal mentality, that being that Federal 
programs can best solve all problems. 

This administration is in an ideologi- 
cal and theoretical straitjacket. It 
refuses so much as to consider any pro- 
gram which would allow the States to 
claim or to reclaim any of their respon- 
sibilities. President Johnson’s talk about 
creative federalism is no more than 
talk as related to this program. His 
action belies the true colors of his ad- 
ministration. 

This administration is opposed to 
sharing any responsibility or any power 
with the States, if at all possible. Crea- 
tive federalism, as defined by this ad- 
ministration, is not a partnership but 
rather a complete dominance of the Fed- 
eral Governmment in any program af- 
fecting the States. 

The alternative proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Gurk! I be- 
lieve is a pragmatic approach to the 
problem of Federal aid to elementary and 
secondary education, It frees local school 
administrators from the oppressing and 
costly maze of regulations and adminis- 
trative rules. 

It insures that the State and local 
school boards will retain control over the 
elementary and secondary school systems 
in this country. 

It provides for a more equitable dis- 
tribution of funds, giving more funds 
to low-income States. 

It does not eliminate aid to private 
schools as so many have charged. The 
attempt to discredit this proposal using 
the church-state issue is indicative of 
the lengths to which the opponents of 
this bill will go to maintain Federal con- 
trol of education. 

It gives great flexibility in the admin- 
istration of funds. This means State 
and local needs will be met in a more effi- 
cient manner. 

Furthermore, the adoption of the Quie 
proposal would insure fairer treatment 
because people closer to the needs will be 
administering the program. State legis- 
lators, who are closer to the people than 
are we, would be able to better coordi- 
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nate Federal and State educational pro- 
grams. With State legislatures now ap- 
portioned on a one man, one vote basis, 
control of educational programs in the 
hands of the States should no longer 
cause any apprehension. 

By and large, the supporters of this 
program are the ones who have been 
quite vocal in demanding that States 
adopt the one man, one vote principle. 
The argument used was that States 
would then be able to act responsibly in 
areas such as education. Yet, when we 
come down to a real test of the reason- 
ing so ably put by those supporting one 
man, one vote, the supporters turn their 
backs on their own arguments. 

If one is convinced of the validity of 
the one man, one vote principle, here is 
a chance to express confidence in what it 
can do. A vote for the Quie amendment 
is an expression of confidence in the 
States of this Nation to act in a respon- 
sible manner. 

There are many other reasons why this 
should be supported, and I sincerely hope 
that all Members will give serious con- 
sideration to the record which is being 
made on this side in behalf of the Quie 
amendment. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment and move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am rising in opposi- 
tion to the Quie amendment, but before 
I enter that discussion I should like to 
pay my tribute to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The debate thus far has been hot. It 
has been heavy. We get a little bit dis- 
turbed in debate sometimes, and say 
things we might not otherwise say, but 
I want it known at the outset that I 
have nothing but the highest regard for 
the gentleman from Minnesota, and I 
have nothing but the highest regard for 
the atmosphere and the effort which he 
has here made to amend this bill. Some 
may believe that his efforts have been 
to hurt the bill and to hurt education. I 
do not believe this. As a matter of fact, 
even though there are many changes 
made, I believe that these changes were 
made in an effort to improve his bill. 

These, I point out, however, are essen- 
tially matters which should take place 
in congressional hearings. These matters 
should have been brought out before our 
committee and should have been dis- 
cussed in the hearings. 

I should like also to take this oppor- 
tunity to compliment the gentleman from 
Minnesota for not being placed in the 
position of coming forward as a cham- 
pion of those people who seek his act as a 
panacea for some shelter from the Civil 
Rights Act. It was a tempting thing. I 
am glad to see that he and his party have 
not taken that course. 

Iam very happy to join with the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, and will be in 
the future, in working toward the goal 
which he is working toward; that is, gen- 
eral aid to education. I believe that is 
something many Members of Congress 
want to see done. It is a good goal. I wish 
that we could accomplish it now. But, un- 
fortunately, I do not believe we can ac- 
complish it now. 

The gentleman from Minnesota and 
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any other gentlemen who have sat 
through these hearings and who have 
examined the facts and who have heard 
the witnesses, as we have, I believe will 
agree with me when I say that the most 
pressing problem in American education 
today is that of educating the economi- 
cally deprived children, the children in 
the urban slums, the children in the ru- 
ral shacks, the migrants, the Indians, the 
children who cannot read, and the chil- 
dren who upon reaching the sixth grade, 
if they ever do, are between 2 and 4 
years behind their peers. 

There is no task set before American 
education which even begins to compare 
with this task, because these are the chil- 
dren we are talking about, the children 
who will tomorrow compose a large per- 
cent of the dropouts, who will compose a 
large percent of the draft rejects, who 
will compose a large percent of the un- 
employed, and who will compose a large 
percent of the members in our penal in- 
stitutions. These are the children we 
must reach with education. 

This is the primary thrust of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, 
and the primary thrust of that act is 
contained in title I, and the effort of that 
act is put forth in title I. 

This problem has not been solved and 
it will not be solved tomorrow. Title I 
has made a modest beginning toward a 
solution of the problem. I do not think 
we can afford to divert our attention now 
from the ultimate solution of that prob- 
lem. Unfortunately, I feel that the sub- 
stitute or the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota has exactly 
that effect. 

To keep up the attack that we are 
making on this problem I enumerated 
we must spend every cent we have in 
title I. By the gentleman from Minne- 
sota’s own admission, all of that money 
would not be spent on that problem un- 
der his bill. If the gentleman is prepared 
to join with me and with others in this 
Congress in doubling the funds, and if 
those funds were available so that we 
could keep the $3 billion, if we could 
even get a full funding of this act, and 
keep the $3 billion and keep rifling it 
into this problem of the economically 
deprived children and then add $3 bil- 
lion more, as his bill will do, in block 
grants for the States for general aid to 
education, then I would be happy to join 
him. I say that because I think we need 
to do this and there is no question about 
it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MEEDS 
was allowed to proceed for two additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. MEEDS. If the gentleman could 
assure me, which I do not think he can 
do at this time, that the church-state 
problem could be resolved so that we 
could make this money available and the 
educational opportunity available to all 
of the young people of America—if he 
could give me those assurances, then I 
would join the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. As a matter of fact, I would join 
any party or any administration or any 
person in doing precisely what I have 
outlined here. Unfortunately, that as- 
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surance cannot be given at this time, be- 
cause if we could have that assurance 
and could move forward, despite parties 
or anything else, it would not be a party 
bill, it would not be an administration 
bill, it would not be a single person’s bill, 
but it would be an education bill which 
we could all look forward to supporting. 
I look forward to the day when the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota and I and others 
in this Congress can do precisely that. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. After the acclaim applause 
has died down, I will ask the gentleman 
to yield. I want to thank the gentleman 
first for making a very excellent state- 
ment. While both he and I want to move 
toward general aid to education, the gen- 
tleman recognizes exactly the problem 
we have with the church school situa- 
tion. It has always been a problem, of 
course, and we are trying to resolve that 
problem, but we have to do it step by 
step, I believe. That is why I just am 
making this one step now. My amend- 
ment extends a little bit further the 
principles that have already been estab- 
lished in the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. I believe unless we do 
take this step we do not know what 
steps we can take beyond it. 

Mr. MEEDS. I agree with the gentle- 
man, but I do not think we can afford 
to gamble with the future of our chil- 
dren in taking that step. Unfortunately, 
by the gentleman’s amendment we are 
gambling with the future of our young 
people. I think we can work these kinds 
of things out in committee and have the 
50 attorneys general before that commit- 
tee or their agents and know what we are 
doing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. Qu, Mr. Meens was allowed to 
proceed for 1 additional minute.) 

Mr. QUIE. I would say to the gentle- 
man we have one problem. That is if we 
had the act as the administration sent 
it up to us, or the bill as they sent it up 
to us, then there would never have been 
the Quie amendment before us. However, 
an extension to 1969, I say to the gentle- 
man, is what caused me to take this 
action now to bring before the Congress 
the additional steps that must be taken. I 
would have preferred to hold hearings 
on an extension to 1969 and beyond. The 
reason why I say beyond that is now to 
say that we must look ahead is not 
enough. There must be assurances from 
the States and local communities that 
this money will be forthcoming in future 
years. 

Mr. MEEDS. I agree entirely with the 
gentleman. Unfortunately, what you 
have done now, or what will be done if 
this amendment is adopted, would repre- 
sent an entire disruption of the educa- 
tional machinery of this country which 
is geared up to this kind of program now. 
Let us enact the type of legislation which 
is forward looking. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man agrees, does he not, that at some 
time in 1965, and before 1965, the ad- 
ministration had proposed for a num- 
ber of years programs in an effort to 
plan properly an educational program 
that would work and meet all of the 
problems such as the church-state prob- 
lems and, in fact, other problems that 
faced it? It finally overcame those hur- 
dles, after a considerable amount of work 
and effort. 

Now, we have another substitute that 
has not had proper consideration for 
that amount of time, as well as study 
and effort applied thereto. Would not 
the gentleman agree with that state- 
ment? 

Mr. MEEDS. The observation of the 
gentleman from California is very good. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr, Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. We are faced today with 
one of the most important decisions that 
we will be called upon to make in Con- 
gress this year. Education is the corner- 
stone of our democracy and our society. 
Its presence has been a major factor in 
the successes of our country while its ab- 
sence has played a major role in our 
failures. 

Many of the problems existing in the 
educational field today are problems that 
exist throughout the country. For ex- 
ample, one vital problem is the impor- 
tance of assisting and improving the ed- 
ucation being provided to our culturally 
deprived and disadvantaged children. 

The education of the children of our 
Nation is clearly a matter of national 
concern. 

But this is not an exclusive interest. 
Education is also quite obviously a mat- 
ter of local concern as well. 

Our educational systems are run and 
administered on local and State levels. 
Local interests live with and are closest 
to the problems that arise concerning 
education. They are well qualified to de- 
termine what are the particular educa- 
tional needs of their communities at a 
particular time. 

The importance and necessity of pro- 
viding Federal assistance for education 
certainly must be clear to all and this 
is not what is before us today. What we 
must determine is how such Federal as- 
sistance can best be provided at the 
present time. 

We are faced with the question of 
whether to basically change a legislative 
program which has been in operation for 
18 months since the passage of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965. This act represented the first 
substantial success in providing for Fed- 
eral assistance to elementary and sec- 
ondary education after many years of 
failures which were in good part attribut- 
able to the difficulty of determining how 
to legally and constitutionally provide 
Federal funds to private schools. 

The concept of bloc grants rather than 
categorical or specific purpose grant pro- 
grams, embodied in the amendment, of- 
fered by the extremely knowledgeable 
and capable gentleman from Minnesota, 
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Congressman QUIE, is a proposition 
which has considerable merit. The ad- 
vantages of bloc grants are well known 
and many of those on the other side of 
the aisle who find themselves opposing 
the Quie amendment have spent years 
arguing for the merits of a general as- 
sistance program. 

There is also much to be said for elim- 
inating the burdensome procedures or 
“redtape” which local school officials are 
now faced with in following detailed 
specifications from Washington for each 
of the many separate projects financed 
by the Federal Government. For last year 
some 22,000 separate projects were 
financed. 

The Quie amendment would do much 
to improve this situation. 

Despite these as well as other impor- 
tant contributions that the Quie amend- 
ment would make, I have concluded that 
the arguments against adopting this 
amendment outweigh its advantages and 
have therefore decided to support the 
bill reported to the floor by the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. 

The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 established as its high- 
est priority that assistance be provided 
to improve the education of the cultur- 
ally deprived and disadvantaged chil- 
dren of this country. The need for this 
concentrated assistance is just as great 
today as it was 18 months ago when the 
program was initiated. 

Adoption of the Quie proposal could 
very likely result in this concentrated 
effort becoming significantly diluted. We 
cannot afford such a dilution. 

Providing meaningful education to 
those children now focused upon by ex- 
isting law represents the most important 
step being taken in this country today 
to eliminate poverty and to provide that 
everyone in this country has the oppor- 
tunity for an adequate and satisfactory 
standard of living. We must complete 
this concentrated effort without delay 
and without dilution. 

The Quie proposal has again raised 
the church-state question as it relates to 
the participation of private school chil- 
dren in our Federal assistance programs. 
There are today some 33 States that have 
laws prohibiting them from using State 
funds for private schools. 

In my opinion, despite the provision in 
the Quie amendment against com- 
mingling of Federal funds with State 
funds, as well as the other attempted 
safeguards, it is at the very best ques- 
tionable whether under the Quie pro- 
posal these States will be permitted by 
their own laws to use the funds granted 
to them, for assistance to private schools. 

Thirty-three different jurisdictions 
will have to decide this church-state 
question interpreting various different 
statutes and it is possible that some 
States might decide the question one way 
while others decide it another way. 

To move toward the marked uncer- 
tainties concerning the church-state 
question which of necessity would arise 
by the adoption of the Quie proposal 
after having spent so many years in 
finally developing a successful approach 
to the question would be, I believe, a 
serious error. 
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The argument has also been made that 
the Quie amendment has not been the 
subject of hearings, It has been said that 
many of the various interests concerned 
with this question have not had the op- 
portunity to fully study, consider, and 
present their views concerning this 
amendment. Thus, the possibility is pre- 
sented that valid and necessary adjust- 
ments in the proposal have not and will 
not take place because the proposal has 
not received the consideration and delib- 
eration that it warrants. 

Although I consider this argument a 
valid one, I must note that my willing- 
ness to rely on it is tempered by my 
knowledge, after spending 9 years as a 
Member of this body, of the difficulties 
which we on this side of the aisle have 
experienced in obtaining hearings on 
meaningful and important Republican 
legislative proposals worthy of develop- 
ment. 

If those across the aisle intend to con- 
tinue making this kind of argument, I 
would suggest that it is their responsi- 
bility and obligation to see that hearings 
are provided for proposals worthy of con- 
sideration be they Democratic or Repub- 
lican proposals. If our colleagues across 
the aisle refuse to meet this obligation, 
they leave no choice but for us to pre- 
sent our proposals for consideration and 
adoption on the floor of this House with- 
out prior hearings. 

The education program begun by the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 has been on the whole suc- 
cessful to date. We have gained valuable 
experience from our first 18 months in 
operation and have made significant in- 
vestments of time, energy, and resources. 

The Quie proposal, if adopted, would 
result in fundamental changes in the 
procedures which have just become es- 
tablished. It would mean, I fear, the loss 
of the benefits from the investments al- 
ready made and the experience already 
gained. 

I believe that this would be a wasteful 
step for us to take at this time. Because 
of this and because of the other reasons 
which I have already stated, including 
the importance of continued concen- 
trated assistance to those who need it 
most and the difficult, if not prohibitive, 
church-state questions raised by the 
Quie proposal I am today voting in favor 
of H.R. 7819 in order to continue the ef- 
fort initiated by the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

In concluding, I would, however, like to 
point out that I do believe as I have 
stated earlier that there are valuable 
lessons to be learned in the contents of 
the Quie proposals. I think they estab- 
lish the need for study and eventual 
modification of our present categorical 
educational assistance programs espe- 
cially in moving toward the greater 
flexibility provided by general assistance 
programs. And it is my belief that the 
distinguished gentleman from Minne- 
sota has today made substantial progress 
toward bringing about the eventual 
adoption of such modifications. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
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the Speaker having assumed the chair, 
Mr. Price of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen 
and improve programs of assistance for 
elementary and secondary education by 
extending authority for allocation of 
funds to be used for education of Indian 
children and children in overseas de- 
pendents schools of the Department of 
Defense, by extending and amending the 
National Teacher Corps program, by 
providing assistance for comprehensive 
educational planning, and by improving 
programs of education for the handi- 
capped; to improve authority for assist- 
ance to schools in federally impacted 
areas and areas suffering a major disa- 
ster; and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks and to include extraneous 
matter on the bill H.R. 7819. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


NORTH AMERICAN AND ITS EM- 
PLOYEES: LET'S LOOK AT THE 
RECORD 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the Apollo tragedy of January 
27, which claimed the lives of three 
astronauts, has ignited a national con- 
troversy. 

The official report of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration's 
review board concluded that those in 
charge of the Apollo project were guilty 
of incompetence and negligence. Accord- 
ing to this report: 

Those o tions responsible for the 
planning, conduct and safety of this (Apollo) 
test failed to identify it as being hazardous. 
Contingency preparations to permit escape or 
rescue of the crew from an internal command 
module fire were not made. 


During the subsequent inquiry con- 
ducted by the House Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee, it was learned that 
on December 19, 1965—a full 13 months 
before the Apollo disaster—Gen. Samuel 
C. Phillips, the Apollo Program Director, 
sent a report to North American Avia- 
tion, the principal Apollo contractor. In 
essence, the Phillips report was highly 
critical of North American’s engineering, 
design, workmanship and quality control. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not qualified to 
evaluate the scientific validity of this 
criticism. The House Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee has done an extraor- 
dinary job in its hearings on these ques- 
tions, and is continuing to perform its 
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oversight function with objectivity and 
distinction. The NASA review board’s 
report was, I think, a very candid docu- 
ment; yet I find myself in accord with 
my distinguished colleague from New 
York [Mr. Ryan], when he argues that 
the legislative branch is the proper place 
for a thorough investigation of the 
Apollo fire. I quite agree that one cannot 
reasonably expect an agency of Govern- 
ment to volunteer information which in- 
dicts its policies and personnel. 

The space program is a phenomenally 
expensive investment, and I strongly be- 
lieve that the American people should 
be given all the facts. Indeed, the notable 
strength in America’s space program has 
been its complete candor and free flow of 
information. In my judgment, secrecy is 
justified only in those instances which 
directly involve national security; how- 
ever, secrecy should never be used to con- 
ceal shortcomings or to cover up incom- 
petence. 

Although I am convinced that Con- 
gress has a responsibility to oversee the 
entire space program, I am nevertheless 
concerned that some people have pre- 
judged the case and have summarily de- 
cided that North American is “guilty as 
charged.” I refer, for example, to cer- 
tain editorial cartoons which depict 
North American workers carrying bloody 
wrenches. 

A thorough investigation and public 
dialog may be painful, but they are 
absolutely necessary—and let the chips 
fall where they may. However, cartoons 
as tasteless and libelous as these con- 
tribute nothing to our understanding. 
This kind of vituperation does a grave 
injustice to the workers at North Amer- 
ican, men and women whose loyalty, 
ability and dedication are beyond ques- 
tion and whose contributions have done 
much to keep America strong. 

When America’s fighting forces dur- 
ing World War II needed a highly ma- 
neuverable, high-speed, dependable 
fighter plane, North American workers 
responded with the P-51 Mustang, one 
of the greatest planes of its type in the 
history of manned flight. 

When the need during that same war 
became apparent for a medium-sized 
bomber with long-range capacities, 
North American and its workers an- 
swered the call with the B-25, which, 
even today, is being used by our forces in 
Vietnam. 

When America was challenged during 
the Korean war, North American re- 
sponded with the F-86 Sabrejet and 
the F-100 Super Sabre. 

America’s ballistic missiles are opera- 
ble today because of the reliability of 
intricate electronic minds manufactured 
at North American. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Recorp a statement of intent adopted 
recently by the United Aerospace Work- 
ers, Local 887, of Los Angeles, which 
represents some 24,000 North American 
workers: 

Together, we are certain that any prob- 
lems that may exist precluding the success- 
ful culmination of the Apollo Project can 
be worked out between North American 
Aviation and Local 887 UAW, even though 
these problems may not be a direct influence 
from within our collective bargaining unit. 
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We commit ourselves to the successful com- 
pletion of the most important space project 
in America, and we do this without hesita- 
tion. The Union specifically extends its hand 
of cooperation to the new management of 
the Space Division and expresses its willing- 
ness to form a Joint Management-Union 
Committee to help in solution of common 
problems in an honorable and constructive 
fashion. 


I would like to take this opportunity 
to congratulate Local 887, UAW, and its 
president, Henry L. Lacayo, for this res- 
olution. Its tone is one of reason and 
cooperation. At a time when many prefer 
to look for scapegoats, I am glad to see 
that the Aerospace Workers are acting 
responsibly and in the national interest. 


REPRESENTATIVE KIRWAN OF OHIO 
IS NOT A CONTINUING OPPONENT 
OF PROPOSED NATIONAL PARK 
KNOWN AS PISCATAWAY 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, without being critical of any- 
one's intent or activities, I would like to 
correct an impression which could have 
been left yesterday that the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] is 
a continuing opponent of a proposed na- 
tional park known as Piscataway. 

In the world of politics, many charges 
are leveled and seldom are they labeled 
anything but politics. In the matter of 
Piscataway, as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee acting on this item, I would like 
to say two things: First. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kir- 
wan] is not “a little man.” During his 
tenure as a Congressman, he has been 
responsible for legislation that has not 
only protected the resources of this 
country, conserved its beauty and left for 
the future a tremendous heritage, but he 
has given the American people and the 
people of our territories a better world 
in which to live. 

In Samoa there are today schools 
which are a direct result of Mr. Kirwan’s 
work and influence. On Indian reserva- 
tions across the land there are new and 
important programs which he had the 
vision to actively support. Second. Mr. 
KIRWAN, as a member of the Interior and 
Related Agencies Subcommittee of Ap- 
propriations, this year took no action to 
influence any park appropriations in- 
cluding Piscataway. 

Because it is in the Washington area, 
Piscataway has become a most important 
item here for the entire national budget, 
but the subcommittee must consider 
thousands of such projects. This year the 
committee was beset with unusual diffi- 
culties which I referred to on the floor 
of this House in April in the following 
comment on the bill: 

Because of the critical budget situation in 
the United States, the problems of war and 
the national debt, the committee was ex- 
tremely careful and thoughtful about spend- 
ing the full $32 million advance. Thus, we 
have only reported $9,500,000. We were se- 
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lective on priorities for parks, forests, and 
the Bureau of Fish and Wildlife—perhaps 
too selective. You will note that tables on 
page 13 review the reductions. No one section 
of the country has received all the money or 
all the cuts. 

The committee is deeply concerned that 
we felt we could not afford to spend not only 
the full $32 million, but perhaps a great deal 
more, and I would be less than frank if I 
did not say that some of today’s cuts may 
well be increased costs for the future. These 
conservation cuts can only be described as a 
casualty of war and debt. They also are the 
echo from those who have said, “cut the 
budget, we refuse to pay additional taxes.” 

The House has been under great pressure 
to cut budgets—budgets of vital items, and 
there are many supporters of many programs, 
including Piscataway who have voted with 
proponents of amendments curtailing 5 per- 
cent of Appropriation Committee funds, This 
5 percent reduction would have jeopardized 
any number of projects. The committee in 
its action, sought to forestall this 5 percent 
cut and the committee has tried to allow for 
flexibility between the two Houses of Con- 


gress. 
Justice and fairness have been part of the 
American ideal always. 


So I want again to remind this House 
today that the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. Kirwan] has been a long and 
proven friend of Americans from Maine 
to California, Alaska to Florida, and this 
is a better Nation because he has served 
here. 

An official in the Department of the 
Interior said only this morning: 

Mrxe Kewan is the best friend our De- 
partment has ever had. 


I append here the closing remarks of 
Secretary Udall, at a dinner honoring 
Congressman Kirwan in 1963. 


The thought, the care, the concern that 
Michael Kirwan has given his Nation is re- 
markable. He never stops informing the peo- 
ple of America of our need to conserve our 
resources. 

Mike has also said, “America is in need of 
every dime that is invested in its natural 
resources.” 

And, today, Michael Kirwan is as respon- 
sible as any man for the natural resource in- 
vestments over the past years in the future 
of America. Long before many of our con- 
temporary legislators, he recognized the in- 
terdependency of our fifty States and our 
territories. One of his colleagues in the 
House put it another way when he said that 
Mike was Congress’ Congressman because of 
his vigorous efforts which have had such 
great beneficial effects throughout our land. 

I am no longer a member of the House, 
but I would still like to introduce a resolu- 
tion. As we know, the courtesy of the House 
requires that a Member be recognized in the 
name of his state. Michael is elected from 
Ohio, but I would like to resolve that when 
he is given the floor, he be proudly recog- 
nized as “The Gentleman from the United 
States.” 

We have heard the resource philosophy 
of Michael James Kirwan, and we know from 
where it springs—from his love of people, 
his love of the Creator and His works, and 
from his crusading faith in the greatness 
of America. No one need tell us this... 
because he has done it himself. 

STEWART UDALL. 


THE HONORABLE MICHAEL J. 
KIRWAN 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, for the most 
part the reporters and editors of the lo- 
cal papers here in Washington do a com- 
mendable job in reporting the activities 
of Congress and in developing the vari- 
ous considerations in controversial issues 
so that the American public may have 
the necessary information to arrive at an 
intelligent decision of its own. 

However, I am sorry to say that an ex- 
ception to this general rule occurred yes- 
terday. I refer to the article which 
appeared in yesterday’s issue of the 
Washington Daily News with regard to 
the land opposite Mount Vernon, better 
known as Piscataway. 

The article gave a condensed version 
of the history of Piscataway, described 
the desirability of its becoming a nation- 
al park, and attributed the House’s ac- 
tion this year in failing to appropriate 
funds for the purchase of this land to our 
colleague, MICHAEL J. Kirwan, of Ohio. 

Two aspects of this article gave me 
great concern: First, the derogatory ref- 
erences which were made to one of my 
colleagues who I consider an outstanding 
and distinguished American, and sec- 
ond, the inaccuracies in the article re- 
garding the motivation for the commit- 
tee’s action on this appropriation item. 

The article referred to MIKE KIRWAN 
as “this little man.” All I can say is that 
this country would be a lot better off if 
it had many more little men” like MIKE 
Kirwan. During his tenure as a Con- 
gressman, he has been responsible for 
much legislation that not only has pro- 
tected the natural resources of this coun- 
try but also has made America a better 
place in which to live. 

Now with regard to the accuracy of 
this article, one would believe that funds 
for Piscataway Park were not included 
in the House version of the bill solely on 
a mandate from Mike Kirwan. For the 
sake of setting the record straight, I 
want to say here and now that although 
Mr KIRwax may not have been an 
ardent advocate of this project in the 
past when he was chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on Interior 
and Related Agencies, he took no con- 
certed action this year to influence the 
action of the subcommittee in its con- 
sideration of this appropriation item. 

To those interested in Piscataway 
Park, I am sure it is the most important 
appropriation item in the entire national 
budget. But as an appropriations sub- 
committee, we must consider thousands 
of projects, each of which is considered 
the most important appropriation item 
in the bill by its advocates. It then be- 
comes the painful duty of the subcom- 
mittee to pick and choose on what we 
consider as a priority basis. Naturally, 
everyone will not agree with our de- 
cisions. 

The land and water conservation fund, 
from which funding for the acquisition 
of Piscataway Park must come, is in a 
critical situation. Not only have antici- 
pated receipts to this fund fallen short 
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of expectations, but with the accelerated 
designation of additional national park 
areas the attendant escalation of 
land prices by unscrupulous speculators 
has created a situation where officials 
responsible for the administration of this 
program are now predicting a deficit of 
$2.7 billion in the fund over the next 10- 
year period. The National Park Service 
has a total of 4,435 acres of park land 
in the National Capital region. In the 
opinion of the committee, acquisition of 
additional park land should be dis- 
tributed throughout the Nation. 

I make these observations as a friend 
of the project and one who see its need, 
But it was a victim of the present budg- 
etary situation in a time of war. And it 
was not the only project deferred. 

I would say to those who are disap- 
pointed in the House’s action on Piscat- 
away that this was the general policy 
that guided the committee’s decision 
rather than “the whim of a little man.” 


BILL TO REGULATE ATTORNEYS’ 
FEES WHERE CLAIMS ARE AS- 
SERTED AGAINST THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill dealing with the 
regulation of attorneys’ fees where 
claims are asserted against the United 
States. I believe it will go a long way to- 
ward accomplishing the object stated in 
its title. “A bill to restore to persons hav- 
ing claims against the United States 
their right to be represented by counsel 
of their own choosing.” 

S. 1522, a bill on the same subject, was 
passed by the other body in the 89th 
Congress, but objections to that bill were 
raised on the grounds that it was too 
sweeping and that it would be too bur- 
densome to administer. My bill, which 
was drafted in cooperation with the 
American Bar Association, has been very 
painstakingly drawn to overcome the ob- 
jections which were raised to S. 1522. 

SUMMARY OF BILL 


The two broad categories of claims 
against the Government which would be 
affected by the bill I am introducing to- 
day are, first, tort claims; and second, 
claims heard before a number of differ- 
ent administrative agencies named in 
the bill, by far the largest of which are 
the Social Security Administration and 
the Veterans’ Administration. I might 
add that this bill is not intended to affect 
in any way the present system of rep- 
resentation of veterans by various veter- 
ans organizations before the Veterans’ 
Administration, for these organizations 
are performing a commendable and 
needed service. The bill would merely 
make it possible for individuals to obtain 
counsel of their choice in those cases 
which require the services of a lawyer. 

The bill repeals existing limitations on 
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attorneys’ fees in connection with tort 
claims against the Government. The 
reasoning is that attorneys’ fees in Fed- 
eral tort claims cases should be deter- 
mined in the same manner as in cases 
brought against private parties. 

In the case of claims before the ad- 
ministrative agencies affected by the bill, 
the bill creates a uniform statutory sys- 
tem to assure the availability of coun- 
sel at rates of compensation which are 
fair and reasonable. Under existing law, 
limitations are such with respect to some 
categories of these claims as to make it 
impossible for claimants to obtain coun- 
sel except as a matter of charity or in- 
dulgence. 

The details of the bill are explained 
in the following analysis: 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF H.R. 10216 

STRUCTURE OF THE BILL 


Section 1 of the bill amends the tort claim 
provisions of the judicial code by repealing 
the section which now sets a limitation of 
twenty-five percent of the judgment in tort 
claims taken to court, and twenty percent in 
the case of those settled administratively. 
Section 2 amends title 5 of the United States 
Code to set up a statutory system for the 
regulation of attorneys’ fees, and section 3 
further amends title 5 to provide for judicial 
review and enforcement of the limitations so 
established. Sections 4 through 9 make con- 
forming amendments to the various laws 
governing the affected agencies. 


CLAIMS BEFORE ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 


Chapter 5 of title 5 of the United States 
Code deals with administrative procedure 
generally, and the bill would add a new sub- 
chapter IV whose provisions may be sum- 
marized as follows (catch lines are the same 
as those used in the bill): 


SUBCHAPTER IV—-ATTORNEYS' FEES 
Section 581. Applicability 


This section provides that the subchapter 
applies to fees for attorneys for services in 
connection with the following: 

(1) Claims before the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare under title II or title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act. This covers 
claims for medicare as well as monetary 
benefits. 

(2) Claims before the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs under title 38 of the United 
States Code. This covers insurance claims as 
well as those for pensions and other benefits. 

(3) Claims before the Foreign Claims Set- 
tlement Commission under any provision of 
law administered by that Commission. 

(4) Claims before the Secretary of Labor 
under chapter 81 of title 5 of the United 
States Code. Chapter 81 contains the provi- 
sions of law relating to Federal employees’ 
compensation for on-the-job injuries. 

(5) Claims before the Secretary of Labor 
or a deputy commissioner under the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers Compensa- 
tion Act. That Act governs all workmen’s 
compensation in the District of Columbia as 
well as the subject matter indicated by its 
title. 

(6) Claims before the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board under the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 

(7) Claims before the President or his dele- 
gate under the Trading With the Enemy Act. 
Section 582. Definitions and constructions 

Paragraph (1) defines an attorney as one 
who is both engaged in the practice of law 
and a member in good standing of the highest 
court of the jurisdiction within which he is 
practicing. 

Paragraph (2) defines fee to include any 
amount of compensation (other than reim- 
bursement for expenses actually incurred) 
which is charged or requested to be paid, re- 
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gardless of whether payment is actually 
made, 

Paragraph (3) stipulates that services in 
connection with any claim shall be consid- 
ered to have been performed in connection 
with a claim before an agency if the claim is 
presented to the agency for administrative 
determination, regardless of when or before 
what forum the services were performed. 
The legal result of this paragraph is that 
once the subchapter becomes applicable to 
any fee for services in connection with a given 
claim, legal services performed before the 
claim was actually presented for adminis- 
trative determination also become subject to 
it, as do services in connection with any 
subsequent proceedings, whether judicial or 
administrative. 


Section 583. Rules for determination of 
reasonable fees 


This section provides that the agencies 
covered by the subchapter must promulgate 
rules for the determination of reasonable 
fees. These rules must permit the determina- 
tion of each fee on an individual basis, taking 
into consideration such of the following 
criteria as are, under the rules of the agency 
relevant in the determination of any given 
fee: 

(1) The time and professional skill re- 
quired for investigation, evaluation, and 
presentation or prosecution of the claim. 

(2) The value of the benefits resulting to 
the claimant from the services. 

(3) The degree of certainty or contingency 
about payment of the fee. 

The foregoing three factors, which are 
exactly quoted from the bill, are taken in 
substance from among those set out in 
Canon 12 of the Canons of Professional 
Ethics of the American Bar Association. 

The factors listed in Canon 12 which were 
not included in the above three paragraphs 
either are given effect under other provisions 
of the bill (e.g., the concluding provision of 
section 583, set forth below, gives effect to 
clause (3) of Canon 12), or appear to be 
principally applicable to criminal matters and 
certain types of litigation between private 
parties. 

Finally, section 583 provides that the “rules 
may take into account differing levels of pro- 
fessional charges prevailing in different ge- 
ographical areas, but shall in no event be so 
restrictive as ordinarily to discourage the 
retention of attorneys of recognized profes- 
sional stature.” It may be noted in passing 
that under the judicial review provisions of 
the bill, the failure of the agency’s rules to 
conform to this provision would constitute 
grounds for an action to set aside any de- 
termination of the agency made under those 
rules. 

Section 584. Standard fees 


Although section 583 requires the promul- 
gation of rules under which an appropriate 
fee may be determined on an individual basis 
with respect to any given matter, it is rec- 
ognized that in the case of many routine 
matters, such elaborate and individualized 
treatment could well be more trouble than 
it is worth. The agencies are accordingly giv- 
en authority under section 584 to set stand- 
ard fees,“ ascertainable solely on the basis 
of the following factors: 

(1) The type of claim, 

(2) The administrative level at which the 
claim is acted on, 

(3) The amount awarded or other action 
taken on the claim. 

In other words, if a lawyer chose to charge 
such a standard fee, he could do so without 
reference to any record of the time devoted 
to the case, or any other factors a record. of 
which would not automatically be before 
the agency. In any given case of a type for 
which the agency had exercised its authority 
to prescribe a standard fee, it would be up 
to the attorney, subject only to his agree- 
ments with his client, to choose between 
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charging a standard fee under section 584 or 
an individualized fee under section 583. 


Section 585, Reports 


Every attorney’s fee to which the subchap- 
ter applies must be reported to the agency 
handling the claim in the manner and form 
required by the agency. The report in any 
case must be made no later than 31 days 
after the termination of the services for 
which the fee is charged. 

If a fee is in excess of the applicable stand- 
ard fee (under section 584), or there is no 
applicable standard fee, the agency may by 
rule require the reporting of such informa- 
tion as it may specify in its rules as necessary 
to permit the determination of the amount 
of a reasonable fee in accordance with the 
rules under section 583. 


Section 586. Penalty 


This section creates a misdemeanor pun- 
ishable by a fine not exceeding $1,000, or 
imprisonment for not more than one year, 
or both, for willfully and knowingly commit- 
ting either of the following offenses: 

(1) Filing any false or misleading infor- 
mation as a part of or in connection with 
any report of the amount of a fee under 
section 584 or 585, the justification for a 
fee under section 585, or the existence of a 
fee not required to be reported as to amount 
under section 587(d). 

(2) Failing to report the existence and 
amount of any fee required to be reported 
under section 585(a), or failing to report the 
existence of a fee not required to be reported 
as to amount under section 587 (d). 


Section 587. Notice of agency determination; 
penalty; exception 

This section empowers the agency to dis- 
approve the amount of any fee reported to 
it, and to set a lower amount. The agency 
must, however, act promptly: if it fails to 
act within 21 days after receipt of a report, 
it may not thereafter challenge the reported 
fee. Moreover, the agency may act only if 
it finds that the reported fee is in excess 
both of the applicable standard fee, if any, 
and a reasonable fee determined in accord- 
ance with the rules under section 583. If 
it sets a lower fee, the agency must follow 
its own section 583 rules, and must furnish 
the attorney with a written explanation of 
how it reached its determination. 

This section prohibits an attorney who 
has been notified of an agency determina- 
tion from thereafter accepting payment in 
an amount greater than the agency’s deter- 
mination unless and until it is administra- 
tively or judicially increased. A willful and 
knowing violation of this prohibition is pun- 
ishable by a fine not exceeding $1,000, im- 
. tor not more than one year, or 

oth. 

The bill is drafted on the basis of the 
underlying assumption that the sole justi- 
fication for Federal intervention in the 
attorney-client relationship is to assure that 
the intended beneficiaries of the Social Se- 
curity, Veterans’, and other Federal programs 
will not be saddled with excessive legal fees 
when there are disputes as to the benefits 
due. Accordingly, this section exempts legal 
fees from regulation as to amount in situa- 
tions where the amount of the fee is of no 
concern to the beneficiary, or can in no way 
be considered as impairing or offsetting his 
Federal benefits. 

These situations are set forth in the bill 
as those in which a fee is (1) paid as salary 
to an attorney who is an employee, (2) paid 
as a retainer fee for general legal services 
and which is not increased by reason of the 
services for which the fee is reported, or (3) 
neither paid by, nor a legal or equitable 
liability of, the claimant or a parent, spouse, 
or child of the claimant. 

The existence of any such fee must, how- 
ever, be reported, as well as sufficient in- 
formation to establish the exemption. Like 
other fees, these must be reported no later 
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than 31 days after the termination of the 
services in connection with the claim. 

Section 588. Final agency determination 

The attorney who is notified by an agency 
that it is reducing the amount of his fee 
has 21 days within which to respond. He 
may file additional material in support of the 
fee which he has reported, or he may ask 
for a conference with the agency, or he may 
do both. If he does neither within the 21 day 
period, the agency’s determination becomes 
administratively final and cannot be changed 
except after judicial review. 

The agency is directed to grant any re- 
quest for a conference “if practicable,” but 
the conference can in no event be held later 
than seven weeks after the attorney is first 
notified of the agency's determination that 
his fee should be reduced. At any time with- 
in that seven week period, either as a result 
of considering the additional material 
(which may be either evidentiary or argu- 
mentative) submitted by the attorney, or 
as a result of a conference, the agency may 
redetermine the allowable fee. If the agency 
does not make a redetermination within 
that period, then the determination it has 
already made automatically becomes admin- 
istratively final. 

Section 589, Notice of final determination; 
penalty 

Regardless of whether the fina] determi- 
nation results from action or inaction, the 
agency is required to promptly serve a notice 
upon the attorney of the date that the final 
determination is made or becomes effective 
as such, as well as its amount. The attorney 
has sixty days after the effective date of the 
final determination (not sixty days after 
service of notice) within which to bring ac- 
tion for judicial review. If he fails to bring 
such an action, and in addition fails to file 
a report with the agency stating that he has 
reduced his fee to an amount not exceeding 
the amount allowed in the agency's final 
determination, then the agency is directed 
to serve a notice on the claimant setting 
forth the amount of its final determination. 

A criminal penalty of a fine not exceeding 
$1,000, or imprisonment for not more than 
one year, or both, is provided for any attor- 
ney who, after the service upon him of a 
notice of the agency’s final determination, 
willfully and knowingly accepts payment in 
excess of the amount of that determination 
unless and until it is superseded by a court 
order. 

It should be noted also that the attorney 
may receive payment in excess of the amount 
allowed before the agency’s determination is 
made without incurring criminal liability, 
but if he fails to pay back the excess and 
also fails to bring an action for judicial re- 
view, then under section 758 (discussed be- 
low) he would incur a punitive civil liability. 

Section 590. Method of service of notice 

This section provides for service of notice 
by registered or certified mail wherever such 
service is available. To addressees in those 
countries where neither certified nor regis- 
tered mail service is available, the use of 
ordinary mail is permissible. 

JUDICIAL REVIEW AND ENFORCEMENT 

Chapter 7 of title 5 of the United States 
Code now governs judicial review of admin- 
istrative action under chapter 5. Following 
this pattern, the bill would add a new sub- 
chapter to chapter 7 to provide for judicial 
review and enforcement of administrative 
action under the new subchapter IV added 
to chapter 5. The catch lines in the analysis 
which follows are the same as the section 
headings in the bill. 

SUBCHAPTER II—REVIEW AND ENFORCEMENT 
OF LIMITATIONS ON ATTORNEYS’ FEES 
Section 751. Jurisdiction of district court 

This section confers jurisdiction on the 
United States district courts. 
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Section 752. Venue 


The venue of an action under this sub- 
chapter is the judicial district in which the 
attorney maintains his office, or if there is no 
such district, the district in which he re- 
sides. Where he maintains offices in more 
than one district, the venue is any such dis- 
trict wherein the services for the fee in ques- 
tion were performed in substantial part. 


Section 753, Action to set aside final deter- 
mination 

This section provides authority for any at- 
torney whose fee is reduced by a final deter- 
mination under subchapter IV of title 5 to 
bring an action against the United States to 
set aside the agency’s final determination 
within sixty days after it becomes effective. 


Section 754. Grounds for action 


The action may be brought only on one 
or both of the following grounds: 

(1) The agency erroneously applied its 
rules for the determination of reasonable 
tees. 

(2) The rules in question are not in con- 
formity with law. 


Section 755. Form of evidence 


Evidence may be taken orally or by deposi- 
tion, or in discretion of the court, by affida- 
vit. If affidavits are admitted, either party has 
the right to propound written inerrogatories 
to the affiants and to file answering affidavits. 
This section is similar to the authority now 
contained in title 28 of the United States 
Code with reference to habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings, and is intended to facilitate the 
expeditious handling of cases brought under 
this subchapter. 

Section 756. Bar association as party 

In any action brought to review a final 
determination, any bar association of which 
at least 10 percent of the attorneys within 
the district wherein the action is brought are 
members may appear as a party of its own 
motion and as of right. It will not normally 
be economically feasible for an individual 
attorney to challenge an agency ruling, and 
the provisions of this section have therefore 
been included in order to assure that the 
agencies will have the benefit of some degree 
of judicial supervision, 


Section 757. Judgment of the court; law ap- 
plicable; penalty 

If the court does not sustain the agency’s 
determination, it does not send the matter 
back to the agency for determination, but 
rather proceeds directly to fix the allowable 
amount of the fee in question. In so doing, 
however, the court is directed to apply the 
rules of law made applicable to the agency 
by statute, and also to apply the substantive 
rules of the agency except to the extent that 
it finds them not in conformity with law. If 
the attorney has already received payment of 
a fee larger than that finally allowed by the 
court, the court must order him to repay the 
excess, 

A criminal penalty of a fine not exceeding 
$1,000, or imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, or both, is provided for any attorney 
who willfully and knowingly accepts pay- 
ment of any fee in excess of the amount 
fixed by a court order which has not been 
modified or set aside. 

Section 758. Civil liability of attorney 

Where an attorney’s fee is reduced by a 
final determination for which he does not 
seek judicial review, and he has actually 
received payment in excess of the amount 
set forth in the final determination, he be- 
comes liable to the claimant in an amount 
equal to twice the amount of the excess, or 
in the amount of $200, whichever is greater. 
An action to enforce this liability may be 
brought in any court of competent juris- 
diction, and where Judgment is for the plain- 
tiff, the court is directed to award the plain- 
tiff a reasonable attorney's fee together with 
the costs of the action. 
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CONFORMING AMENDMENTS TO EXISTING LAW 


The various statutes establishing or gov- 
erning the agencies affected by the bill con- 
tain provisions governing fees for services 
rendered in connection with claims before 
those agencies. Those provisions of existing 
law are inconsistent with the provisions of 
the bill, and therefore should be amended. 
Unlike the bill, however, most of them are 
not restricted to attorneys’ fees. It is believed 
that the regulation of fees for persons other 
than attorneys present problems which 
should be dealt with separately. According- 
ly, in making the conforming amendments 
described below, the various provisions of 
law were left in effect insofar as they regu- 
late, or confer administrative authority to 
regulate, the fees of persons other than at- 
torneys at law who render services in con- 
nection with claims before the agencies. 


SOCIAL SECURITY CLAIMS 


Section 4 of the bill amends section 206 
of the Social Security Act. As now in effect, 
subsection (a) of that section confers on the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
general authority to prescribe maximum fees 
in connection with claims before him under 
title II of the Social Security Act. The bill 
amends this authority to require that the 
exercise thereof with respect to attorneys be 
consistent with the new subchapter IV added 
to chapter 5 of title 5 of the United States 
Code. 

Subsection (b) of section 206 applies ex- 
clusively to attorneys at law and governs fees 
in litigated cases. The practical effect of its 
existing provisions is that the longer an 
attorney walts to bring suit on behalf of his 
client, the more he can be paid, because the 
limitation imposed by this provision of law 
is 25 percent of the accrued and unpaid bene- 
fits. The bill amends this subsection in con- 
formity with the policy that subchapter IV 
governs criteria and procedures for the regu- 
lation of attorney's fees on a uniform basis, 
regardless of whether for services performed 
before or after resort is had to the courts. 
CLAIMS BEFORE THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

Sections 5, 6, and 7 make conforming 
amendments to title 38 of the United States 
Code. Section 5, amending section 784(g), 
deals with attorney's fees in litigation over 
National Service Life Insurance. The amend- 
ment provides that subchapter IV of chapter 
5 of title 5 will apply to fees in those cases, 
and omits the existing limitations of 10 per- 
cent of the amount recovered, and 10 percent 
of each payment under the judgment or 
decree. Section 6 amends section 3404(c) to 
provide that that section will no longer apply 
to fees to which subchapter IV of chapter 5 
of title 5 is applicable, and section 7 amends 
section 3405 (a criminal prohibition against 
accepting fees in excess of those allowed 
under title 38) to exclude fees regulated 
under the new subchapter IV of chapter 5 
of title 5. 

FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 

Section 4(f) of the International Claims 
Settlement Act of 1949 presently governs fees 
for attorneys in connection with claims 
brought before the Commission. It is 
amended to provide that such fees will be 
governed by the new subchapter IV of chap- 
ter 5 of title 5. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION CLAIMS 

The Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
was included in the recent codification of 
title 5 of the United States Code. Section 9 
of the bill amends the appropriate provisions 
of law in conformity with the policy that 
attorneys’ fees in connection with Federal 
employees’ compensation claims be governed 
by. ee new subchapter IV of chapter 5 of 

e 5. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ 
COMPENSATION 


Section 10 of the bill amends the Long- 
shoremen's and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
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tion Act in conformity with the policy that 
subchapter IV of chapter 5 of title 5 be ap- 
plicable to attorneys’ fees for services in con- 
nection with claims under that Act. 


RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE CLAIMS 


Section 11 amends the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act to provide that attor- 
neys’ fees in connection with claims under 
that Act before the Railroad Retirement 
Board be governed by the new subchapter IV 
of chapter 5 of title 5. 


CLAIMS UNDER THE TRADING WITH THE 
ENEMY ACT 


Section 20 of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act as now in effect limits to 10 percent of 
the recovery the aggregate of all fees paid 
to agents, attorneys at law or in fact, or any 
other representatives for services rendered 
in connection with claims under that Act, 
except where a district court finds “that there 
exist special circumstances of unusual hard- 
ship which require the payment” of a greater 
amount, The bill amends that section to leave 
the overall 10 percent limitation in effect 
with respect to fees other than attorneys’ 
fees. Attorney's fees are made subject to sub- 
chapter IV of chapter 5 of title 5. 


CONGRESSMAN UDALL’S SELECTIVE 
SERVICE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I understand 
the House this week will be voting on a 
bill to revise and extend the Selective 
Service Act. In my view, there are few 
matters of greater interest or concern 
to the constitutents we represent. 

Drafting a young man to serve his 
country on foreign fields carries with it 
grave responsibility. We can talk glibly 
about the great honor and privilege that 
goes with serving our flag and country, 
but the fact is that some of these soldiers 
are likely to die, to be wounded or to 
be maimed for life. If this is what is re- 
quired to serve our country, our young 
men will meet the test. But it is im- 
perative, in my view, that these sacri- 
fices are imposed fairly and impartially, 
and without any sort of favoritism. 

To get some idea of what my constit- 
uents think about our present draft sys- 
tem and possible changes I sent out a 
newsletter last month to every address 
in my district, and with it I enclosed a 
postcard ballot. On that ballot my con- 
stitutents could cast their votes“ for or 
against various proposals related to the 
Selective Service System. 

The response to that mailing has been 
excellent. To date I have received the 
“votes” of 25,530 constituents, or slightly 
more than 14 percent of the registered 
pir in the Second Congressional Dis- 

ct. 

In addition, I have received literally 
hundreds of letters expanding on the 
choices made on my postcard ballot. The 
exchange has been a very informative 
one, giving me a good idea of how my 
constituents feel about some of these 
questions. 

I might add that several of their over- 
all responses surprised me. I sensed that 
there was some sentiment to change our 
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present draft system, but I had no idea 
the sentiment was this strong. 

Mr. Speaker, on this questionnaire I 
asked whether the respondent was a 
male of draft age. If he was, I first in- 
cluded his response in the overall count, 
and then I counted his responses with all 
other draft-age votes. In several in- 
stances there were marked differences 
between the overall response and that of 
the young men liable to be drafted. To 
cite one example, I found that 67 percent 
of my respondents favored an end to 
most student deferments, but among 
draft-age respondents 59 percent were 
opposed to such a change. 

Many of the letters I received through 
this project have been most enlighten- 
ing. For instance, one father, an Air 
Force officer, wrote me a five-page letter 
expressing his thoughts and those of his 
20-year-old son on draft revision. They 
differed on many questions, but they 
agree on their conclusion: we need an 
all-volunteer system based on higher 
pay. 

A graduate student in chemistry, just 
a year away from his doctorate, wrote 
that he would be proud to serve his coun- 
try but reluctant to interrupt his educa- 
tion. And then he cited the cases of two 
friends who had been drafted. He wrote: 

I have two friends who recently went into 
the Army. The first graduated with me in 
chemistry and had become established as 
the head of an oil research laboratory in a 
small company. He was drafted and put in 
airplane and engine mechanics over his ob- 
jections. The second recently graduated from 
the same school and joined the Army and 
went through O.C.S. so he could get into the 
Chemical Corps. He achieved his goal, but he 
will be a stock clerk instead of being allowed 
to do any meaningful lab work. The United 
States is not using the talents of these men 
but is wasting them. 


Another young man, still in high 
school, noted that, no matter how defer- 
ments are meted out, they will be dis- 
criminatory against those young men 
who cannot afford to attend college or 
who are involved in noncritical study 
areas. Concluding that universal mili- 
tary training is the answer, he wrote: 

With a setup such as this, each person 
would know that military service would be 
required, not based on chance, and could 
plan accordingly. 


One constituent, a former serviceman, 
also supported universal military train- 
ing, starting at age 18 or upon gradua- 
tion from high school. He wrote: 

I found in my own case that after I served 
my own “time” I was much more able to 
settle down to thinking objectively about 
my future. Not only was I more mature about 
my thinking, I knew that I had my imme- 
diate military obligation out of the way, and, 
therefore, could settle down to living my life 
without this possibility hanging over my 
head. 


A medical doctor wrote of his own ex- 
perience in enlisting in the Navy right 
after high school. He said: 

I was not considering that the Navy was 
going to improve my mind, or do all the 
other practical sort of things that have been 
suggested by the advertisements, but I did 
feel that it would give me a stop gap at 
which time my own thoughts would become 
better regulated, and I could make some 
important decision about my future and I 
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could break the pattern of school, school, 
school. 


A professor of history, father of an 
18-year-old son, argued that 18- and 
19-year-old boys are sought by the mili- 
tary because they can be much more 
readily indoctrinated. He favors drafting 
them at a later age. But then he made 
this point: 

I further believe very strongly that if 18 
and 19 year olds are old enough to be asked 
to die for their country in dubious causes, 
they are old enough to be permitted to vote. 
If they are not sufficiently responsible to be 
voting citizens, in my opinion, they are not 
sufficiently responsible to be soldiers. 


The director of an educational foun- 
dation wrote me an extremely thought- 
ful letter commenting on some of the 
basic problems of any draft system. He 
wrote: 

It must be remembered that national con- 
scription is not a part of our national tra- 
dition or heritage, rather the opposite. 
Many of our ancestors came to this country 
to escape this. As citizens we abided 
national conscription during World War II 
as an emergency measure to protect our 
country. Now, a quarter of a century later, 
we are still burdened with this emergency. 
In the time of its need the draft laws func- 
tioned well. They no longer do, and conse- 
quently national conscription must either 
be reorganized to function as a part of our 
social and economic mechanism or it should 
be totally abolished and replaced by a well- 
organized, well-trained and economically 
sound professional military force.” 


I have enjoyed reading these letters, 
and they have helped prepare me for 
the votes I will be called upon to cast 
this week. Mr. Speaker, I insert at this 
point the text of my newsletter and the 
results of my survey on the draft: 


CONGRESSMAN’S REPORT: THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES, GREETING: 


(By Representative Morris K. UDALL, Second 
District of Arizona) 

In my personal scrapbook I have a tattered 
letter dated September 18, 1942. It begins 
with that famous preamble: “The President 
of the United States, To Morris King Udall. 
Greeting: Having submitted yourself to a 
Local Board composed of your neighbors for 
the purpose of determining your availability 
for training and service in the armed 
forces .. .” 

Eighteen days later I was Private Udall, 
No. 39850679. Thus began for me a four-year 
hitch in Uncle Sam’s Army and Air Corps. 
It was hectic, disruptive, rewarding. I sur- 
vived it, with no lasting brain damage and 
few regrets. 

Since America was shoved into a world 
power role 50 years ago, Selective Service 
has been, in times of need, a harsh but nec- 
essary instrument. It has prompted serious, 
recurring and often bitter argument. When 
Congressional old-timers recall dramatic de- 
bate, they always mention August 12, 1941, 
when a 203-202 House vote saved Selective 
Service from immediate expiration and may 
have changed the course of World War II. 

Since then a generation has gone full circle. 
My oldest son will be required to register 
just next year, while this year his father takes 
part in a debate to determine the kind of 
draft law that will govern him and millions 
of other fathers’ sons. 

AREAS OF DISPUTE 

Unless Congress acts by June 30, the gov- 
ernment’s authority to draft anyone will 
expire. In some form or another it will be 
extended—almost everyone agrees on this. 
But the 535 Representatives and Senators 
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have almost that many ideas of what changes 
should be made. 

In 1967 two million young men come of 
draft age. If we needed all of them (as in 
World War II) there would be few problems. 
But even with Vietnam we need only one 
million, or fewer. So the tough questions are: 
Who is taken when not all are taken? Who 
goes, and who does not? And when? 

As the debate rolls through the halls of 
Congress and around the country the chief 
criticisms of present law (and proposals for 
change) really boil down to about six or 
seven. I'd like to take a “nutshell” look at 
these arguments, summarize the rebuttals 
one hears, and share with you my present, 
tentative thinking on each of them. Then 
I'd like to get the benefit of your thinking 
on these same questions. More about that 
later. Here are the main criticisms I hear 
to the present draft law: 


EQUALITY FOR ALL—BUT ARE SOME 
EQUAL”? 

There are serious inequities and different 
standards among the nation’s 4,084 local 
draft boards. Because each board presides 
over its own separate manpower pool (and 
has its own ideas about the “national in- 
terest”), the chances of being drafted vary 
sharply from pool to pool, One board may 
have so many volunteers it does not have 
to resort to drafting at all. Another may be 
stingy with student deferments because it 
doesn’t have enough volunteers or non-stu- 
dents to meet its quotas. Or, the neighbor 
boy of a third board’s chairman may get a 
deferment while the lad across town, in iden- 
tical circumstances, gets “greetings.” Fur- 
thermore, under present law a young man 
keeps his original draft board even if he 
moves away; some draft boards, it is charged, 
take advantage of absentees“ and draft 
them instead of more eligible local reg- 
istrants. 

Suggestion: There should be one national 
pool of availables with uniform standards 
to determine who goes. We Americans can 
endure high taxes or almost anything if we 
know that all others similarly situated are 
getting identical treatment. 

Rebuttal: It’s also a fact of life that no 
two persons—or their situations—are exactly 
alike. A draft board deals not with identical 
blocks of wood, but with individual young 
men. A cold, impersonal set of standards 
cannot reveal the full story. Only someone 
close to a specific situation—in this case, 
a local board—can make the truly human, 
individual judgments which ought to be 
made. 

My present thinking: I have great respect 
for the dedicated and generally excellent 
work of local boards, but the arguments for 
a national pool of eligibles are more per- 
suasive to me. The local boards would con- 
tinue the important tasks of making classi- 
fications, etc. 


THE STUDENT DEFERMENT SYSTEM 


The student deferment system is all wrong; 
it discriminates against the poor and the less 
gifted. Not every young person has an I.. 
of 110 or prosperous parents who can pay the 
$1,500 to $2,000 minimum cost of a college 
year. Should a young man be drafted merely 
because he does not have these things? 
Many young persons become “career” stu- 
dents by getting deferments through four 
years of college and then graduate school. 
By the time they complete all this, perhaps 
they are 26 and/or married and/or fathers— 
and thus, practically speaking, unlikely ever 
to be drafted. 

Granted, Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, head of 
the draft system, has tried to remove col- 
legiate “bomb shelters” by establishing mini- 
mum academic grade guidelines as a stand- 
ard for granting deferments. But a “B” at 
Harvard may not equal a “B” at Siwash, and 
one professor at a state university (not 
Arizona!) flunked his whole class in protest. 


“MORE 
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When President Johnson a couple of years 
ago barred deferments to future newlyweds, 
a cynical reporter wrote: “Young men are 
falling all over themselves these days in a 
big rush to get married. It’s love, of course, 
but in a lot of cases they spell it V-i-e-t- 
n-a-m.” 

Suggestion: Abolish student deferments 
for graduates, except medical and dental 
students. Or, abolish all student deferments. 

Rebuttal: The fact is that individual col- 
lege students can delay their service. But 
eventually they do serve, and in greater pro- 
portion than the rest of the draft-age pop- 
ulation, and they make better soldiers for 
having had more education. (Note: Selective 
Service figures show that 52 per cent of all 
young men serve at some point, compared to 
60 per cent of young men who have had 
some college, but also compared to just 40 
per cent of those who have finished college.) 
The answer is to keep granting educational 
deferments but make sure that a student— 
once deferred—will eventually serve, no mat- 
ter whether he marries, has children, or 
reaches 26. Our country is strong precisely 
because we have more engineers, scientists, 
lawyers, economists and teachers. It would 
be dangerous to cut off the supply. 

My present thinking: Except for a few 
critical categories, like medical and dental 
students, I would end graduate deferments. 
If we take the 18 and 19 year-olds first, as I 
favor, the undergraduate deferments would 
be less of a problem. And, except for a few 
critical occupations, I would eliminate them 
too. 


THE FIRST SHALL BE LAST—-OR FIRST? 


The idea of taking older men first is un- 
wise. We ought to do the reverse. Under the 
present system, the young man who is 26 
is more susceptible to the draft than the 
young man who is 18. This regulation goes 
back to the draft law of 1940. The reasoning: 
teen-agers are not mature and should be 
kept away as long as possible from the temp- 
tations which accompany military service. 
However, today’s view of the teen-ager is 
quite different from that of 1940. We see him 
as more equipped in awareness and ability 
to cope with the outside world. Military 
leaders say a young person makes a better 
soldier. His responses are quicker; he adjusts 
more easily. The 18-year-old is in a state of 
transition. He has not settled on a career. 
He still has his options. If he serves and 
returns, the G.I. Bill will help pay for an 
education he might not otherwise afford. 

On the other hand, the 26-year-old is more 
settled, in terms of occupation, family and 
address. He probably has finished college and 
is in the crucial first couple of years on his 
job. He may be thinking about buying a 
home. For him the draft can be severely 
disruptive—much more than it would have 
been eight years earlier. 

Suggestion: Draft the 18- and 19-year-olds 
first, working upward in age, instead of 
downward. 

Rebuttal: The argument that teen-agers 
are more vulnerable to temptation is not 
without truth. They are more adjustable be- 
cause their habits have not yet been formed. 
If we draft teen-agers, we adopt a national 
policy requiring kids to fight our wars at an 
age when they're denied the right to vote. 

My present thinking: On balance, I have to 
buy the arguments for starting at age 18, 
right after high school, and working up. 


THE LOTTERY ISSUE 

The present system of 4,084 local draft 
pools is inequitable; what we need is one 
national pool eliminating local favoritism, 
etc., and treating all alike. Why not return 
to the system used in the earliest days of the 
draft, assigning each young man a number 
and fixing the order of call-up by drawing 
names out of a fishbowl? 

Suggestion: President Johnson has pro- 
posed an updated national lottery to be 
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known as FAIR (which stands for Fair and 
Impartial Random) to eliminate present 
discrimination among boards. 

Rebuttal: Whether FAIR would be fair is 
open to question. Opponents say a young 
man would live in constant uncertainty be- 
cause he would not know when his “number 
was up.” Besides, decisions of this impor- 
tance should not be made by chance, To 
paraphrase Gertrude Stein, a lottery is a lot- 
tery is a lottery—whether it’s FAIR or not. 

My present thinking: Under present con- 
ditions I have to go with the lottery. Num- 
bers can be pulled many months in advance 
of call-up. Draftees would know well ahead 
when they might be called. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING—OR A 
CAREER ARMY? 


The draft should either be made univer- 
sal or abolished. As matters stand, some 
young men are paying a high, even the 
highest, price to serve their country while 
others make no contribution at all. 

Suggestion: Proposals now before Con- 
gress run the gamut—from drafting no one 
to drafting everyone, At one end is the pro- 
posal to abolish the draft. Advocates of this 
approach urge that we increase pay and fringe 
benefits, making military service so attract- 
ive that career volunteers will come forward 
to form a citizen’s army in the huge num- 
bers needed. After all, they say, the Navy 
and Air Force are almost entirely volunteer 
right now. At the other extreme it is argued, 
“Let’s draft everyone.” Proponents of this 
view would have us institute a system of 
Universal Military Training, with every 
young man obliged to give two years of serv- 
ice to his country. Similar proposals were 
argued and considered seriously in the 1940s, 
but they faded away with repeated exten- 
sions of Selective Service. 

Rebuttal: Neither UMT nor a career army 
is the answer. In fact, both are dangerous. 
UMT would pour into the armed forces hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men and sur- 
feit the military with manpower it doesn't 
need. For what purpose? As for the career 
army proposal, America has traditionally re- 
lied on small career cadres in peacetime, 
swelling the ranks during times of crisis 
with ordinary citizens who return to their 
homes when the job is done. In contrast, 
Germany and other nations with long rec- 
ords of armed aggression have traditionally 
relied on professional soldiers, or “merce- 
naries.” An honorable and peace-loving 
democracy is best served by young men who 
serve when they would rather not, who 
answer their country’s cry but “just for the 
duration.” These are the young men who 
make the best soldiers. The person who 
wants to be a career soldier might be just 
the person who should not be a soldier. The 
United States of America ought to discharge 
its responsibilities in the world with proven 
and traditional machinery. 

My present thinking: I have been some- 
what impressed with the arguments for 
UMT, but it raises broad, fundamental ques- 
tions of national policy. It simply isn’t going 
any place in the present crisis atmosphere. 
And, until Vietnam’s big demands for man- 
power are ended, I just don’t think we could 
establish an all-career army. For all practical 
purposes we now have an all-volunteer Navy 
and Air Force. For the long-term future I 
would be inclined to favor ending the draft 
and raising military pay sufficiently to put 
the Army on a largely career basis. 

SERVICE OTHER THAN MILITARY 

The Peace Corps, Teacher Corps, VISTA or 
other humanitarian agencies should provide 
a young man with a substitute for military 
service, another way to serve his country. 
Our nation’s efforts for peace, justice and sta- 
bility in this world are not limited to Viet- 
nam, A young Peace Corpsman serves two 
years in a remote, rugged Philippine village, 
risking violence and disease to help bring 
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progress to a backward part of the world as 
part of an important U.S. program. Under 
present law he returns home and may be 
promptly drafted for two years in Vietnam. 
Is this fair? Why can’t a young man fulfill 
his national obligation by giving two years of 
his life to the wars against ignorance and 
suffering? Isn't there a place for humani- 
tarian service? 

Suggestion; Selective Service should per- 
mit Peace Corpsmen, sincere conscientious 
objectors and others like them to discharge 
their military obligations in ways other than 
military service. This new policy would be 
only right for a nation dedicated to the 
fundamental dignity and diversity of man. 

Rebuttal: There is no real equivalent to 
the sacrifice and service involved in military 
combat in times of war. If even a few young 
men use this kind of loophole to avoid the 
draft, we sap the confidence of our people in 
the equality of sacrifice. 

My present thinking: I tend to believe 
that the suggestion above has merit. 
The standards for the Peace Corps and VISTA 
are so high that only three or four of every 
100 applicants can qualify. Thus this change 
would not create much of a “draft shelter.” 
It would give the exceptionally idealistic and 
religious young person an honorable option 
for national service. 


SHOULD WE LOWER DRAFT STANDARDS? 


Physical and mental standards are too 
high. For a long time Heavyweight Cham- 
pion Cassius Clay was rejected because of 
his “mental ability.” This seems slightly 
ridiculous, There are few men—even in 
politics—who are as quick-minded and glib- 
tongued as Mr, Ali. Or take the case of Quar- 
terback Joe Namath. Every fall Sunday he 
survives the rigors of pro football’s blitz,“ 
but he flunked his military physical. Clearly, 
standards that exclude such men should be 
lowered. 

Suggestion: Secretary McNamara is 
among those who feel much good could be 
achieved by reducing physical and psy- 
chological requirements of the draft. Not 
only would men like Clay and Namath be 
able to serve, but others with remediable 
deficiencies would benefit from the educa- 
tional and medical facilities of our military 
establishment. This truly would convert in- 
stitutions of destruction into means of sav- 
ing and upgrading young men with educa- 
tional and physical shortcomings. 

Rebuttal: This proposal raises funda- 
mental questions. It is not the function of 
the military to educate or to treat. The de- 
fense establishment already consumes more 
than half of every Federal dollar, with little 
congressional oversight. Are we now to add 
on more functions, which rightfully belong 
elsewhere than to the Pentagon? 

My present thinking: I’m for a middle- 
ground compromise. Present standards are a 
bit too high. We should lower them a modest 
degree and use military facilities to reclaim 
some of the marginal young men. I would 
oppose standards so low as to burden the De- 
fense Department with a high influx of sub- 
standard trainees. 

LET’S HAVE A REFERENDUM 

This discussion has been necessarily brief. 
Many more arguments, pro and con, can be 
made, There are other related issues. But you 
have a brief look at the areas in dispute, And 
you have some idea of my present line of 
thought. Now, how about you? What do you 
and your draft-age sons think? 

In my first newsletter this year I appealed 
for your letters, your advice and criticism. 
I won't have to vote on these issues for 
several weeks, and there is time for a refer- 
endum among the people I try to represent. 

In most past years I have mailed a Legisla- 
tive Questionnaire to every home in the 
Second District, and usually I have covered 
many separate issues. Because this is the big 
issue in the spring of 1967 I have decided to 
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limit my questionnaire to Selective Service 
and its related problems. A ballot is enclosed. 
Note there are two columns, permitting two 
members of the family to “vote.” If there 
happens to be a draft-age male in your 
family, I would urge that you let him cast 
one of those votes.“ I am hoping for a big 
response. 

Here is your chance to have an impact on 
an important public issue. III appreciate 
your help. 

CONGRESSMAN UDALL’S 1967 LEGISLATIVE QUES- 
TIONNAIRE OVERALL RESPONSES 


1. Local quotas are wrong. We need one 
national pool of eligibles. Yes, 80 percent; 
no, 20 percent. 

2. Let's end all student deferments except 
medical, dental and critical occupations. Yes, 
67 percent; no, 33 percent. 

3. Let’s draft 18- and 19-year-olds first, 
working upward rather than downward. Yes, 
85 percent; no, 15 percent. 

4. The order for calling draft eligibles 
should be set by a national lottery. Yes, 71 
percent; no, 29 percent. 

5. I generally favor a system of Universal 
Military Service. Yes, 55 percent; no, 45 per- 
cent. 

6. I favor an all-volunteer service based on 
higher pay. Yes, 41 percent; no, 59 percent. 

7. Two years in Peace Corps, etc., should 
merit draft exemption. Yes, 54 percent; no, 
46 percent. 

8. I favor lower physical and mental stand- 
ards for the draft. Yes, 74 percent; no, 26 
percent. 

9. Iam a male of draft age. Yes, 15 percent, 
no, 85 percent. 

CONGRESSMAN UDALL’s 1967 LEGISLATIVE QUES- 
TIONNAIRE DRAFT-AGE RESPONSES 

1. Local quotas are wrong. We need one 
national pool of eligibles. Yes, 74 percent; 
no, 26 percent. 

2. Let’s end all student deferments except 
medical, dental and critical occupations. Yes, 
41 percent; no, 59 percent. 

3. Let's draft 18- and 19-year-olds first, 
working upward rather than downward. Yes, 
81 percent; no, 19 percent. 

4, The order for calling draft eligibles 
should be set by a national lottery. Yes, 50 
percent; no, 50 percent. 

5. I generally favor a system of Universal 
Military Service. Yes, 41 percent; no, 59 
percent, 

6. I favor an all-volunteer service based on 
higher pay. Yes, 50 percent; no, 50 percent. 

7. Two years in Peace Corps, etc., should 
merit draft exemption. Yes, 60 percent; no, 
40 percent. 

8. 1 favor lower physical and mental 
standards for the draft. Yes, 56 percent; no, 
44 percent. 


WEST VIRGINIA AIRPORT DECISION 


Mr. HECHLER of West. Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 15 the Federal Aviation 
Administration, after 5 months of care- 
ful study, reached a landmark decision 
on the location of an airport to serve 
southern West Virginia. The two largest 
cities in West Virginia, Charleston and 
Huntington, are located 50 miles apart 
and are being joined by an interstate 
highway. Their existing airports will 
be retained for general aviation usage, 
and a new airport constructed midway 
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between Charleston and Huntington. 
Under unanimous consent, I include the 
text of the conclusion of the Federal 
Aviation Administration: 


STATEMENT OF THE FEDERAL AVIATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION RELATIVE TO THE FUTURE AIRPORT 
REQUIREMENTS OF SOUTHERN WEST VIRGINIA 


The Federal Aviation Administration has 
completed an extensive study of the airport 
needs of Charleston-Huntington. To, serve 
that area, our recommendation is to proceed 
with development of a new regional airport 
at the “Midway” site, slightly northeast of 
the town of Hurricane. 

Careful consideration has been given to 
the three most feasible alternatives for solv- 
ing the area’s future airport needs. Namely, 
the expansion of both existing airports, 
Kanawha and Tri-State; the construction 
of a new airport at the Guthrie site, and 
expansion of Tri-State; and, the construc- 
tion of a new airport at the Midway site 
with retention of both existing airports for 
general aviation usage. 

In the first alternative, our findings sup- 
port prior determinations that it is im- 
practical. to develop the mountain-top 
Kanawha facility to meet the long-range 
needs of the Charleston metropolitan area. 

With respect to the Guthrie alternative, 
we find that two, and possibly three, factors 
interact to result in construction costs which 
are considerably in excess of the costs of the 
Midway alternative. First, the Guthrie Air- 
port costs will exceed those of a compar- 
able airport constructed at the Midway site 
by about $3.3 million; second, the Guthrie 
alternative requires simultaneous develop- 
ment of Huntington's Tri-State Airport at 
a further cost of about $4.9 million; and 
third, if closure of the Kanawha Airport is 
contemplated, the cost burden may be 
further aggravated by a possible need to con- 
struct an additional runway at the Guthrie 
site to safely accommodate Charleston’s gen- 
eral aviation requirements. 

Accordingly, the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration believes that the long-range air- 
port requirements of the people of Southern 
West Virginia are best met, and the public 
interest best served, by the least-cost de- 
velopment of a midway regional airport. 
Moreover, development of a single regional 
facility affords the opportunity for spread- 
ing the development cost over the widest 
possible user base and holds the greater 
promise of better scheduled transportation 
service to the benefit of the entire area of 
Southern West Virginia. 

The Federal Aviation Administration be- 
lieves this recommendation warrants con- 
sideration for grant-in-aid assistance, within 
the limits of available Federal resources. The 
FAA, therefore, urges immediate considera- 
tion and unified support by all state and in- 
volved local officials to build a regional air- 
port at the Midway site. 


THE GROWING CRISIS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
a grave situation has been developing in 
the Middle East, and it has now become 
even more serious in view of the Soviet 
Union’s statement which appears to be a 
threat to intervene on the side of the 
Arab States. 

I would urge that President Johnson 
take immediate steps to reestablish a 
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United Nations presence in this super- 
charged situation and to restrain all par- 
ties from any premature action that 
could kindle a conflagration, whether 
small or large. It is most unfortunate 
that Secretary General U Thant took it 
upon himself last Thursday to dismantle 
the peacekeeping machinery without 
consulting either the General Assembly 
or the seven nations which contributed to 
the U.N. Emergency Force, solely upon 
the demand of President Nasser. 

During Moscow’s May Day celebration, 
only a few weeks ago, the Soviet Defense 
Minister, Marshal Andrei Grechko, is- 
sued an order of the day accusing the 
United States of “hatching sinister plots 
to spread aggression” in other parts of 
the world beyond Vietnam. Anyone who 
has studied Soviet tactics should have 
been forewarned that Moscow might be 
doing exactly what it was accusing its ad- 
versary of plotting. In my judgment this 
may be a bold and reckless move on the 
part of the Soviet Communist leaders to 
divert the attention of the United States 
and Western Europe from the struggle in 
Southeast Asia. 

Since the Russian military chief’s May 
Day order, trouble instigated by Commu- 
nists has erupted in widely scattered 
areas of the globe—in the Sea of Japan, 
in Korea, in Hong Kong, and now in the 
Middle East—with the most serious con- 
sequences to the free world and to world 
peace. 

This is a time that calls for cool think- 
ing and resolute nerves. I hope and pray 
it is no more than a war of nerves that 
threatens us, and that President John- 
son will take this opportunity to 
strengthen and repair the unity among 
our allies which has enabled the free 
world to weather such storms before. 
However grim the facts, I trust the Presi- 
dent will take the American people into 
his confidence before the situation 
worsens, so that we can all stand to- 
gether in this time of crisis. 


INVESTIGATION OF TV RADIATION 
DANGERS CALLED FOR 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
in October of 1966 I wrote to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
asking for information concerning the 
possibility of radiation to television 
viewrrs. 

At that time I was informed that there 
was no radiation danger apparent. The 
representative of the agency said: 

Our scientists have previously concluded 
that exposure of the public to radiation from 
commercial television sets in home use is 
negligible. 


I was, therefore, shocked this morn- 
ing after talking to representatives of 
the Public Health Service to find that 
there is a real and present danger of 
radiation as the result of television 
viewing. 
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Last week General Electric called in 
90,000 sets for inspection after it had 
been discovered that these sets were 
throwing out a dangerous amount of 
radiation due to a shunt regulator tube 
and to the construction of the color sets. 
I commend General Electric for taking 
this action in the public interest. 

This morning I was informed by the 
Public Health Service that the level of 
radiation could reach as much as 600 
times of the amount recognized as a safe 
level. 

Last year I did not make a public state- 
ment because of the reassurance given 
me by the Public Health Service. But 
now I feel there is a reasonable doubt 
that this safe level exists and action must 
be taken. 

Since my letter last year there has been 
no concerted effort by the Public Health 
Service on this, no specific units set up 
to study this potential menace to the mil- 
lions of people who watch television and 
no action taken to check and insure the 
level of radiation of television sets so as 
to protect the American public. 

Yet, in January of this year the Na- 
tional Center for Radiological Health 
was informed by the General Electric Co. 
that measurable levels of X-radiation 
were coming from the shunt regulator 
tube in certain color television sets. 

The only excuse for not taking imme- 
diate action and initiating a study of 
this very dangerous problem was that 
the radiation was aimed downward at 
the floor and not at the viewer directly. 
But as of this morning the Public Health 
Service did not know if the radiation 
stopped at the floor or traveled through 
it and affected anyone who happened to 
be below the television. 

I am not convinced that this problem 
started this year. If these fears are con- 
firmed, then people could have been the 
A vietims of radiation for some 

e. 

I do not wish to start a national scare. 
But now I think there are compelling 
reasons to hold public hearings and 
initiate proper steps to find out exactly 
the extent of this potential menace and 
take effective action. 

I am including in the RECORD a copy 
of a letter I received today from the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for the information of Mem- 
bers: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
Hon. PAUL G. ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Rocers: This letter will report 
additional information concerning health 
hazards in the vicinity of color television re- 
celvers. Since our letter of November 7, 1966, 
I can report the following developments: 

(1) Information from the General Electric 
Company revealed the emission of higher 
than desirable levels of X-ray production in 
approximately 100,000 large screen color tele- 
vision receivers of its manufacture. The sets 
in question were produced between June 
1966 and February 1967 and purchased after 
September 1966. 

(2) The excessive X-radiation results from 
the defective design of a power regulation 
tube and improper shielding and placement 
of the tube. In the sets in question, the ex- 
cessive radiation is directed toward the floor 
and not toward the viewer. Correction of the 
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X-ray beam leakage can be accomplished 
through the replacement of the defective 
tube and improved shielding. 

(3) We have been advised informally that 
the General Electric Company has initiated 
a program of free modification for the sets 
in question, and a public announcement was 
made on May 18, 1967. A copy of the release 
is attached, as well as a statement prepared 
by the National Center for Radiological 
Health to answer press inquiries on this 
subject. 

(4) Recent information also raises the pos- 
sibility that some of the defectively designed 
power regulation tubes may have been in- 
corporated in color TV sets of other manu- 
facturers or used as replacements by TV 
service men, This matter is being followed 
up with the manufacturers to determine 
whether this has occurred and, if so, its ex- 
tent to evaluate the need for possible further 
corrective actions. 

(5) The Public Health Service is continu- 
ing its limited program of measurement of 
individual radiation exposures under normal 
conditions of home viewing of color tele- 
vision sets. With the exception of the sets 
with the malfunctioning tubes producing the 
downward directed X-ray leakage, we have 
no evidence that the radiation exposures of 
the public are in excess of existing standards 
of the Federal Radiation Council or the Na- 
tional Council for Radiation Protection. 

(6) The extent of our surveillance activi- 
ties in this field, however, may not be suffi- 
cient to guarantee early detection of any 
such hazards. We are continuing to seek in- 
formation about possible hazards such as 
ultra high frequency, electromagnetic radia- 
tion, or high frequency sound originating 
from color television sets, 

The authority for the activities discussed 
herein rests primarily in Section 301 of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 USC Chapter 
6A), which authorizes research activities re- 
lating to the control and prevention of phys- 
ical and mental diseases and impairments 
of man. In addition, Sections 311 and 314 au- 
thorize cooperation with and extension of as- 
sistance to the States. During Fiscal Year 
1967, our efforts to assess the possible health 
hazards of color television sets will involve 
about five man years of effort and approxi- 
mately $50,000 expenditure. 

We hope our report will bring you up to 
date on the potential health hazards asso- 
ciated with color television sets. We intend 
to continue both our own measurements and 
our liaison with the industry representatives 
concerned to assure insofar as possible that 
the corrections of the malfunctioning sets 
were made and to determine if there are other 
sources of hazardous emissions from color 
television sets. 

We should point out that there is at pres- 
ent no comprehensive Federal activity for 
surveillance and assessment of possible ra- 
diation hazards associated with TV receivers 
and other electronic devices. Neither is there 
any Federal authority for promulgation and 
enforcement of standards to minimize such 
hazards. These matters should, in our opin- 
ion, receive further consideration. 

We appreciate your interest in these mat- 
ters. If there is additional information which 
we can provide, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
V. G. MacKenzie, 
Assistant Surgeon General, Deputy Bu- 
reau Director. 

STATEMENT BY JAMES G. TERRILL, JR., DIREC- 
TOR, NATIONAL CENTER FOR RADIOLOGICAL 
HEALTH, OF May 18, 1967, CONCERNING 
X-RADIATION FROM CERTAIN GENERAL ELEC- 
TRIC COLOR TELEVISION RECEIVERS 
The General Electric Company recently 

advised us that it had started a modification 

program involving rework of certain large- 
screen console and table model color tele- 
vision receivers. I understand that the prob- 
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lem was in the high voltage power supply 
and does not involve the picture tube. 

General Electric representatives informed 
us that the modification program was 
started because the Company found higher 
than desirable levels of x-ray production 
were created during the operation of some 
models of these color television sets in tests 
by the Company. This emission is directed 
through the bottom of the set, toward the 
floor, and not toward the viewer. 

Studies made by the National Center for 
Radiological Health of several television sets 
during the past six months did not give rise 
to concern, All of the sets tested gave off 
radiation well below the limits (.6 mR/hour) 
recommended by the National Council for 
Radiation Protection. 

The General Electric Company stated 
black-and-white or small-screen Porta- 
Color“ sets are not involved. It identified the 
sets about which it is concerned as certain 
large-screen color TV receivers manufactured 
between June 1966 and February 1967, and 
purchased after September 1, 1966. The Com- 
pany advised us that its entire distributor- 
dealer service organization has been mobi- 
lized to contact owners of such television sets 
to arrange for the modification, and that 
modification will be made without charge to 
the customer. 

As of now there is no evidence in the 
hands of the NCRH to suggest that any tele- 
vision receivers manufactured by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, or television sets 
made by other companies, have excessively 
exposed viewers of television sets. 

General Electric’s Major Television Depart- 
ment has anounced a program to modify 
some of its large screen color television sets. 
The program is being carried out on a na- 
tional basis and should be completed by 
July 31. Modification involves replacement 
of the regular tube and adjustment of the 
power supply. Quality control tests indicate 
that some of these sets produced between 
June 1966 and February of this year may 
emit soft x-radiation in excess of desirable 
levels. When present, this emission is di- 
rected toward the floor and not toward the 
viewer. The picture tube is not involved. 

Nationally recognized radiological health 
experts have confirmed preliminary Company 
findings that emissions have not been suf- 
ficient to cause harm to viewers. However, 
in view of its 26-year effort in providing cus- 
tomers with reliable and safe television re- 
ceivers, the Company has a program well 
under way to make appropriate changes in 
the models involved. These changes will 
resolve any problems that may exist as well 
as materially improve performance and re- 
liability. 

Approximately 90,000 of these models have 
been sold. Sets currently available will be 
modified before sale. For sets already sold, 
General Electric service representatives are 
contacting customers who purchased these 
specific models manufactured since last June 
and will make the modifications without 
charge and at the customers’ convenience. 

Already identification is being achieved 
through mobilization of General Electric’s 
entire distributor-dealer organization. Fac- 
tory records, dealer sales records, warranty 
cards, service records and contract and fi- 
mance records are among the many sources 
being used to derive this information, It is 
estimated that the program will be complete 
by the end of July. Set owners may wish to 
contact their dealer or service man if their 
set has not been modified by that time. 

No black-and-white sets, no PortaColor sets 
and no sets purchased before June 1966 are 
involved in the modification. 


THE NATION OF ISRAEL MUST BE 
PRESERVED 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, United 
Arab Republic’s President Nasser has 
moved toward the brink of war by his 
announcement of the closing of the Gulf 
of Aqaba to Israeli shipping. The Egyp- 
tians are pouring in men and military 
equipment in area posts recently occu- 
pied by the U.N. Emergency Forces in 
the Gaza strip. The Soviets have sup- 
plied the Egyptian forces with the latest 
sophisticated military equipment. Un- 
til a year ago, the policy of our Govern- 
ment was not to sell military supplies to 
Israel. In May 1966, the American arms 
policy was completely reversed and 
Israel was permitted to buy Douglas A-4 
Skyhawk bombers. 

Arms, however, are only half the story. 
Traditionally, the United States has pro- 
claimed its friendship for Israel. Our 
country not only preached but practiced 
a policy of creating mutual friendship 
between the Arab States and Israel. The 
basic objective of American policy in the 
Middle East has been to halt Communist 
influence, to maintain land, sea, and air 
communications, and to keep the oil 
flowing to Western depots. To achieve 
this end each successive administration 
has tried to preserve the status quo and 
avoid polarization of the region, with the 
Soviets on the side of the Arabs and the 
United States backing Israel. Assurances 
have been given by the United States to 
Israel since 1950 against unwarranted 
aggression toward the Government of 
Israel. These assurances include media- 
tion of disputes through the auspices of 
the United Nations. 

Every effort should be made to bring 
the dispute to a peaceful settlement. Mr. 
Nasser must be forced to realize that the 
instrument he has chosen is against in- 
ternational policy. The free nations of 
the world must not tolerate this new 
form of “Nasser Imperialism.” Israel 
must remain free. Only when the free 
nations of the world express their dis- 
approval of Nasser’s aims and ambitions 
will the threat of war subside as quickly 
as it arose. 


UDALL-BERRY INDUSTRIAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAM FOR CERTAIN 
INDIAN TRIBES THROUGH TAX 
INCENTIVES 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. Berry] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, nowhere 
are the problems of unemployment and 
economic underdevelopment more acute 
than on the American Indian reservation. 
The statistics are staggering. Among the 
Nation’s 380,000 Indians living on reser- 
vations, 50 percent are unemployed. The 
average annual income for an Indian 


family is $1,500. 
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While everyone gives lipservice to the 
fact that the white man owes a great 
debt to the Indian people, little, except 
lipservice, is given. 

It is strange that the Federal Govern- 
ment should be so interested in rights, 
liberties, and opportunities for virtually 
every other group of American citizens, 
and at the same time further isolate and 
segregate the Indian through regula- 
tions, controls and domination. 

The Indian problem today arises al- 
most exclusively from the fact that all 
reservations are located in remote areas 
with limited reSources. There is a lack 
of power, transportation facilities, and 
natural resources, but a surplus of man- 
power. Although the Indians are by na- 
ture adapted to trades, they are un- 
trained in an age which demands techno- 
logical skills. They are afraid to leave the 
reservation because of this lack of ade- 
quate training. 

The answer to this dilemma lies in 
bringing jobs and industry to the reser- 
vation. Efforts have been made by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to get industry 
to locate on reservations, but the high 
transportation costs involved in moving 
goods to and from these remote areas is 
prohibitive. The only way to offset the 
economic disadvantages is through some 
type of tax incentive program. 

My distinguished colleague from Ari- 
zona, the Honorable Morris K. UDALL 
and I are today introducing a self-help 
pilot program designed to foster indus- 
trial development and attack unemploy- 
ment on American Indian reservations. 

The measure would allow any indus- 
try locating on the designated Indian 
reservation a 10-year exemption from 
Federal income taxes. The program 
would initially apply only to the Sioux 
Indian reservations in South Dakota and 
the Papago reservations in Arizona. If 
the program proves to be successful, it 
could be expanded to additional reserva- 
tions and possibly even on a nationwide 
basis. 

The legislation closely follows the Op- 
eration Bootstrap” program instituted in 
Puerto Rico in the early 1950’s. Under 
the able leadership of Gov. Munoz Marin, 
this plan induced industry to locate on 
the island with the same type of tax 
ee which we have incorporated in our 

ls. 

The results in Puerto Rico are impres- 
sive. In the past 12 years, industry has 
flocked to the island, raising the per 
capita income from the lowest to the 
highest in Latin America. The key to the 
success story was to offer this tax incen- 
tive or form of industrial subsidy, if you 
please, to an industry locating there. We 
hope that the same type of response will 
come on these Indian reservations. 

The mechanics of the bill are quite 
simple, but there are, of course, a few 
qualifications which participating in- 
dustries must meet. The bill would allow 
a straight 10-year period of exemption 
from Federal income taxes to an indus- 
try locating on a Sioux Indian reserva- 
tion or Papago Indian reservation in 
South Dakota and Arizona. This pro- 
gram is intended to be an experimental 
approach which would easily be ex- 
panded to all reservations if the response 
from industry is as overwhelming as we 
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feel it will be. Incidentally, this is the 
same type of approach which was used 
in the present long-term leasing pro- 
gram and handled on a reservation-by- 
reservation basis and has now been ex- 
panded to a number of additional reser- 
vations. 

In order to be eligible for the tax break, 
the industry which locates on the reser- 
vation must employ at least 50-percent 
Indian workers, and must be certified by 
the Secretary of the Interior. A manu- 
facturer is specifically forbidden, under 
the bill, from using this law as a device 
to move existing operations to a reserva- 
tion just to take advantage of the tax 
exemption feature. We do not wish to 
lure existing operations away from other 
areas of the country but we are inter- 
ested in getting new plants or new facil- 
ities. Also, the facility must employ at 
least five persons, thus eliminating the 
small or marginal business, The purpose, 
naturally, is to attract larger industries. 

The program requires no million-dol- 
lar handout, little promotion and not one 
additional Federal employee. Our ap- 
proach is different. It is a self-help pro- 
gram by which the Indian people can 
lift themselves by their own bootstraps. 

The only way we will ever develop the 
remote reservation areas is by some type 
of industrial subsidy or tax credit pro- 
gram. It is the only meaningful way of 
permitting the Indian to participate in 
the prosperity of our country. 

Bringing industry to the reservation 
will not only provide employment, 
salaries, and job training, but self-respect 
and self-reliance. 

The administration has introduced an 
omnibus Indian bill of 1967. One of the 
key features of the bill is a proposal for 
$500 million in guaranteed loans to the 
Indian tribes and the authority for 
tribes to issue tax-exempt bonds for in- 
dustrial development. This idea is headed 
the right way, but it will not be magnetic 
enough to attract industry. We must have 
an incentive program which will in itself 
be sufficiently attractive that industry 
will seek out Indian reservations upon 
which to locate their expansion plants. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the text of the 
legislation which Congressman UDALL 
and I have introduced in the RECORD at 
this point. 

H.R. 10218 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Reservation Indus- 
tries Act.” 

AMENDMENTS TO INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 
1954 

Sec. 2. (a) Part III of subchapter B of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to items specifically excluded 
from gross income) is amended by inserting 
after section 119 the following new section: 
“Sec. 120. RESERVATION INDUSTRIES. 

„(a) GENERAL RvuLE—Gross income does 
not include income derived from the sale of 
goods manufactured or produced in whole or 
in part at an exempt reservation facility. 

“(b) SPECIAL RULE; ALLOCATION OF IN- 
coMe—iIn any case in which a taxpayer’s 
trade or business involves the manufacture 
or production of goods occurring partly at an 
exempt reservation facility and partly else- 
where, subsection (a) shall apply only with 
respect to income attributable to the manu- 
facturing or production occurring at such 
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facility; and the Secretary or his delegate 
shall allocate the income and other items 
derived from or attributable to the taxpayer's 
trade or business between the exempt reser- 
vation facility and the remainder of such 
trade or business in order clearly to reflect 
(for purposes of this section and section 
277) the income and other items derived 
from or attributable to each. 

“(c) Exempt RESERVATION Fachrrx.—For 
purposes of this section, a plant, facility, or 
other establishment is an ‘exempt reserva- 
tion facility’ in any taxable year if (and 
only if)— 

“(1) the Secretary of the Interior, in such 
year or in one of the nine preceding taxable 
years, shall have certified it to be a reserva- 
tion industry pursuant to section 4 of the 
Reservation Industries Act, and 

(2) 50 percent or more of the man-hours 
of work— 

“(A) performed at such establishment dur- 
ing such taxable year, and 

“(B) attributable to manufacturing or 
production the income derived from which 
is excluded from gross income under subsec- 
tion (a) (or which would be so excluded but 
for this subparagraph), 

Is performed by eligible Indians (as defined 
in section 5 of the Reservation Industries 
Act).” 

(b) Part IX of subchapter B of chapter 1 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 
ing to items not deductible) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“Sec. 277. TRADE OR BUSINESS EXPENSES OF 
RESERVATION INDUSTRIES 


“No deduction shall be allowed under part 
II of this subchapter for ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses paid or incurred during a tax- 
able year in carrying on a trade or business 
to the extent that such expenses are paid 
or incurred in the manufacture or produc- 
tion of goods the income derived from the 
sale of which is excluded from gross income 
in such taxable year under section 120.” 

(c) Subchapter B of chapter 1 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by— 

(1) inserting in the table of sections for 
part III, immediately after the item relating 
to section 119, the following: 


Sec. 120. Reservation industries.”; 
and 

(2) adding at the end of the table of sec- 
tions for part IX the following: 


Sec. 277. Trade or business expenses of re- 
servation industries.” 


CONTRACTS TO ESTABLISH RESERVATION INDUS- 
TRIES 


Sec. 3. (a) If the Secretary of the Interior 
approves, one or more Indian tribes in- 
habiting any of the following Indian reser- 
vations may contract with any person to 
establish a manufacturing plant on one of 
the following Indian reservations: 

(1) Pine Ridge Reservation (South Da- 
kota). 

(2) Rosebud Reservation (South Dakota). 

(3) Cheyenne River Reservation (South 
Dakota). 

(4) Standing Rock Reservation (South 
Dakota and North Dakota). 

(5) Lower Brule Reservation (South Da- 
kota). 

(6) Crow Creek Reservation (South Da- 
kota). . 

(7) San Xavier Reservation (Arizona). 

(8) Gila Bend Reservation (Arizona). 

(9) Sells Reservation (Arizona). 

In such contract any contracting Indian 
tribe may loan or grant funds, and lease, 
sell, or grant property, on such terms as are 
fair to the tribe and necessary to encour- 
age or assist the establishment of a manu- 
facturing plant on the reservation. 

(b) For the purpose of this section and 
sections 4 and 5 of this Act— 

(1) The term “manufacturing plant” 
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means any plant, facility; or establishment 
which manufactures or produces goods (other 
than raw materials) for resale. 

(2) The term “Indian tribe“ means any 
tribe, band, or identifiable group of Indians 
acting through a duly constituted governing 
body, and living in whole or part on a 
reservation. 


POWERS OF SECRETARY OF INTERIOR 


Sec. 4. In approving any contract made 
pursuant to section 8 (a) of this Act— 

(1) the Secretary of the Interior may agree 
with the parties to make a loan to the Indian 
tribe or tribes, for the purpose of carrying 
out such contract, under the Act of June 18, 
1934 (25 U.S.C. 470), June 26, 1936 (25 U.S.C. 
506), or April 19, 1950 (25 U.S.C. 634); and 

(2) if in the judgment of the Secretary 
of the Interior the value to the tribe or 
tribes of the manufacturing plant establish- 
ed pursuant to the contract outweighs any 
loss of revenue which might result from an 
exclusion from gross income under section 
120 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
the Secretary of the Interior may agree to 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
the taxable year in which such manufac- 
turing plant in its operation first employs 
an eligible Indian, that such manufacturing 
plant is a reservation industry for the pur- 
poses of section 120(c)(1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954: Provided however, 
that notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, a facility may be deemed a reserva- 
tion industry on the eligible reservations if 
(and only if)— 

(a) the facility employs no less than 5 in- 
dividuals and in accordance with the provi- 
sions of subsection c of Section 2 of this Act; 
and 

(b) the facility does not represent the 
transfer of existing operations from Indian 
or non-Indian areas. 


ELIGIBLE INDIAN 


Sec. 5. For purposes of this Act, the term 
“eligible Indian” means a person determined 
under regulations of the Secretary of the 
Interior to be— 

(1) residing on a reservation, and 

(2) enrolled as a member of an Indian 
tribe which has contracted (pursuant to sec- 
tion 3(a) of this Act) to establish a manu- 
facturing plant; 
but no person shall be considered an eligible 
Indian with respect to any manufacturing 
plant other than a plant so established by 
the tribe in which he is enrolled as a mem- 
ber. 


A BILL TO PROTECT OUR FISHERY 
RESOURCES FROM FOREIGN 
FISHING 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Petty] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing legislation today which would 
amend the act prohibiting fishing in the 
territorial waters of the United States 
and in certain other areas by vessels 
other than those of the United States. 
As my colleagues remember, we learned, 
to our dismay, that the United States 
had no enforcement legislation a number 
of years ago, when two Cuban fishing 
boats were caught inside our 3-mile ter- 
ritorial sea. That situation was remedied, 
and since then Congress has established 
a 12-mile fishing zone, and my bill would 
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protect our fishery resources from for- 
eign fishing in this zone. 

The establishment of the 12-mile limit 
was, in my opinion, all too little and it 
will only conserve the stocks of hake, 
ocean perch, and other species along the 
coastal waters, if enforcement legislation 
is passed. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill would also make 
it illegal for foreign fishermen to engage 
in activities in support of their fleet on 
the Continental Shelf over which the 
United States has sovereignty under in- 
ternational law. 

I recall on September 30, 1945, Presi- 
dent Harry Truman issued a proclama- 
tion, in which he said: 

In view of the pressing need for conserva- 
tion and protection of fishery resources, the 
Government of the United States regards it 
as proper to establish conservation zones in 
those areas of the high seas contiguous to 
the coasts of the United States, wherein fish- 
ing activities have been or in the future may 
be developed and maintained on a sub- 
stantial scale. 


Mr. Speaker, my bill is a conservation 
matter, and its passage is vital to pro- 
tect our coastal fisheries and afford our 
American fishermen some protection 
against the invasion of foreign fishing 
vessels. 


FEDERAL SHARE OF HIGHWAY 
PROJECTS 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today reintroducing my bill to permit the 
inclusion of additional Federal lands in 
the formula which is used to establish 
the Federal share of the cost of highway 
projects on Federal aid primary and 
secondary systems—ABC—in all States. 

My bill seeks to correct a basic in- 
equity which exists under the present 
formula used in establishing these 
shares. 

States with large public domain lands 
and States with Indian reservations are 
unable now to tax the Federal Govern- 
ment for these properties. And, in these 
instances I have cited, this fact is taken 
into consideration and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in effect, compensates these 
States because of the situation. It com- 
pensates them by—in the case of the 
Federal aid primary and secondary road 
systems—not requiring these States to 
pay the full 50 percent required of other 
States in matching Federal aid highway 
funds. 

This, of course, is eminently fair and 
I have no quarrel with such a system. 
But I call attention to the fact, as I have 
in the past, that States with large tracts 
of public domain lands and Indian re- 
servations are not the only States suffer- 
ing from loss of taxing power due to 
Federal land holdings. Many States 
throughout the Nation also have within 
their borders national forests, national 
parks, and monuments. 
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For example, national forest lands 
now constitute approximately 9 percent 
of the entire State of New Hampshire, 
all of which lies outside the State’s tax- 
ing powers. I see no reason why this 
and other States should not also be com- 
pensated for such lands when highway 
aid funds are allocated. 

When I first introduced legislation to 
accomplish this, in the first session of the 
88th Congress, on May 9, 1963, I ex- 
plained in remarks on the floor: 

Reducing the states’ matching require- 
ment in the federal-aid primary and federal- 
aid secondary program would neither in- 
crease nor decrease the amount of federal aid 
allotted to any state, nor would it require 
the expenditure of additional federal funds. 


Under the existing formula, New 
Hampshire—to again use my own State 
as an example—must match each Fed- 
eral dollar with one of its own. If my bill 
was adopted, New Hampshire would be 
required to put up approximately 86.48 
cents to match each Federal highway aid 
dollar. 

I have used New Hampshire as an ex- 
ample here. To give my colleagues a 
complete picture as to how each State’s 
participation would be affected by my 
bill, I am including a tabulation, pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
as of August 11, 1966, which illustrates 
the participation of all 50 States under 
terms of my bill. 

I hope my colleagues will join me in 
recognizing the inequities in the present 
Federal aid highway participation per- 
centages, and join me in supporting leg- 
islation to correct these inequities. 

The table follows: 


U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads Comparison of estimated State funds required{to match Federal A-B-C funds 


based on sliding scale rates determined un 


present legislation and under proposed legislation 


State 


{Dollar amounts in thousands] 

Federal participation State ma under State matching under Decrease in 

A-B-C matching ratio present legislation proposed legislation State match- 
(percent) ing funds on 
account of 
roposed 

Present Proposed Percent Amount Percent Amount Ieginiation 
000 50.00 51. 94 50, 00 $18, 870 48. 00 $17, 460 $1,410 
000 94. 91 98.60 5.00 2,159 1.40 572 „587 
000 76. 84 86. 11 23. 10 3, 719 13. 89 1. 991 1,728 
000 50. 00 55. 44 50. 00 13, 196 44. 56 10, 606 , 590 
000 59. 59 73.49 40. 41 39, 818 26. 51 21, 181 18, 637 
000 57.17 69. 43 42. 83 11, 454 30. 57 » 732 „ 722 
000 50. 00 50, 00 50. 00 8, 957 50. 00 ty eee eee 
000 50.00 50, 00 50. 00 4, 268 50. 00 22 
21, 150, 000 50. 00 53. 76 50. 00 21,150 46,24 18, 192 2, 958 
22, 671, 000 50. 00 52. 56 50.00 22, 671 47. 44 20, 463 2, 208 
4, 622, 000 50.00 52. 30 50.00 622 47.61 200 422 
9, 019, 000 63. 23 83. 53 36. 77 5, 245 16.47 1,778 3, 467 
41, 740, 000 50.00 51. 12 50. 00 41,740 48. 88 39, 911 1.829 
22, 526, 000 50. 00 51. 56 50, 00 , 526 48. 44 21, 163 1, 363 
20, 679, 000 50. 00 50.01 50. 00 20, 679 49. 99 20, 671 8 
19, 605, 000 50. 00 50.16 50. 00 19, 605 49, 84 19, 480 125 
16, 282, 000 50. 00 52, 85 50. 00 16, 282 47.15 14, 526 1, 756 
15, 799, 000 50. 00 51. 67 50. 00 15, 799 48.33 14, 778 1,021 
6, 697, 000 50. 00 50. 30 50. 00 6, 697 49,70 6, 617 80 
11, 449, 000 50. 00 50. 13 50. 00 11, 449 49. 87 11. 390 50 
16. 268, 000 50. 00 50. 09 50. 00 16, 268 49.91 16, 210 58 
33, 541, 000 50. 00 57. 12 50. 00 33. 541 12. 88 179 8. 302 
23. 839. 000 50. 00 55. 63 50. 00 , 839 44.37 19, 014 4, 825 
14, 962, 000 50. 00 53. 86 50. 00 14, 962 46.14 12, 817 2, 145 
26, 259, 000 50. 00 53. 30 50. 00 26, 259 46.61 924 3, 335 
14, 349, 000 56. 73 67. 47 43.27 10. 944 32. 53 6, 918 4, 026 
14, 888, 000 50. 00 50. 56 50. 00 14, 888 49.44 14, 558 330 
8, 677, 000 89.85 93. 75 10. 15 980 6.25 578 402 
4, 355, 000 50.00 56. 76 50.00 4,355 43,24 318 1,037 
18, 755, 000 50. 00 50.01 50. 00 18, 755 49.99 18, 747 8 
12, 499, 000 64.77 71. 44 35, 23 6, 799 28. 56 997 1. 802 
57, 176, 000 50. 00 50, 03 50.00 57,176 49.97 57, 107 69 
23, 350, 000 50.00 55. 27 50. 00 „ 350 44.73 897 4, 453 
10, 683, 000 50.00 52, 35 50.00 10, 683 47. 65 9, 724 959 
38, 296, 000 50. 00 52. 76 50. 00 296 47.24 34. 289 4.007 
18. 199, 000 50. 00 52. 45 50. 00 18, 199 47. 55 16, 499 1, 700 
13, 796, 000 63. 51 77. 57 36. 49 7.927 22. 43 3, 989 3, 938 
42, 198, 000 50.00 51.24 50. 00 42, 198 48. 76 40, 150 2, 042 
5, 197, 000 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 5, 197 50. 00 Wi 
12, 542, 000 50. 00 88. 47 50.00 12, 542 46. 53 10,914 1,628 
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U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads—Comparison of estimated State funds required to match Federal A—B-C funds 


based on sliding scale rates determined under present legislation and under proposed 


islation—Continued 


Dollar amounts in thousands} 
Estimated Federal participation State ee gon DEIR, State matching under Decrease in 
annual A-B-C matching ratio present legislation proposed legislation State match- 
State A-B-C (percent) ing funds on 
apportion- account of 
ment 
Present Percent Amount 
$11, 337, 000 55.20 57. 65 44. 80 $9, 201 42.35 $8, 328 $873 
19, 894, 50. 00 52.71 50. 00 19, 894 47.29 17, 848 2, 046 
59, 134, 000 50. 00 50. 74 50. 00 59, 134 49. 26 57, 400 1. 725 
8, 982, 000 76. 77 85. 39 23.23 2, 718 14. 61 1, 537 1,181 
3, 962, 000 50.00 55.12 50. 00 3, 962 44.88 , 226 736 
19, 295, 000 50. 00 56. 50, 00 19, 43. 32 14, 747 4, 548 
15, 444, 000 53. 52 67.13 46. 48 13, 413 32. 87 „502 5, 851 
9, 862, 000 50.00 55. 90 50. 00 9, 862 44.10 7, 780 2, 082 
22, 541, 000 50. 00 52. 97 50, 00 22, 541 47. 03 20, 013 2, 528 
8, 721, 000 66. 18 75. 68 33. 82 4, 457 24. 32 2, 803 1,654 
5, 263, 000 50. 00 58. 70 50. 00 5, 263 41.30 3, 703 1, 560 
6, 602, 000 50. 00 50. 64 50. 00 6, 602 49. 36 435 167 
er. ee 874, 406 |......-..-.... 758, 359 116, 047 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this year, as in the past years, 
the Smaller Business Association of New 
England sent representatives to Wash- 
ington last Wednesday to present the 
association’s “Proposals for Congres- 
sional Action” for 1967. These spokes- 
men outlined the various suggestions of 
the association for legislative action dur- 
ing this session. As always, the associa- 
tion’s presentation was a most excellent 
and valuable one and I want to com- 
mend it to the membership of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include part of the SBANE presen- 
tation in the Recorp at this point. I will 
ask to have the balance of the text in- 
cluded in tomorrow’s Recorp. The intro- 
duction to the material is written by Mr. 
Robert S. Goodyear, who is president of 
the association as well as president of 
Fenwal Electronics, Inc., Framingham, 
Mass. The section on “Taxation” is com- 
piled by Mr. William A. Schan, the tax 
partner at the Boston office of Price 
Waterhouse & Co. and the Procure- 
ment” section by Theodore S. Valpey, 
president of Valpey Crystal Corp., Hol- 
liston, Mass. The presentation follows: 
WELCOME TO THE 1967, SBANE WasHINGTON 

PRESENTATION—SMALLER BUSINESS ASSO- 

CIATION OF NEw ENGLAND, PROPOSALS FOR 

CONGRESSIONAL ACTION—INTRODUCTION PRE- 

SENTED BY ROBERT S. GOODYEAR, FENWAL 

ELECTRONICS, INC., FRAMINGTON, Mass., 

PRESIDENT OF SBANE 

Gentlemen: On behalf of our membership 
in New England and small business through- 
out the nation, we thank you for giving us 
this opportunity to offer some basic proposals 
covering a number of problems faced by own- 
ers of small businesses. 

To paraphrase the famous New England 
sage, Henry Thoreau, there are a vast number 
of people willing to complain about our na- 


tion’s problems to the Congress, but few that 
actually attempt to get at the roots of these 
matters. SBANE tries to fill the latter role by 
offering specific proposals for you, our law- 
makers, to consider in working out the solu- 
tions to some of the problems of small busi- 
ness. 

This country is in the midst of rapid 
changes that are affecting every segment of 
our economy. The ups and downs we ex- 
perience in the quest for social and economic 
progress, however, have infinitely greater ef- 
fects on our small companies which lack the 
security and stability of the larger companies. 

For example, consider the drastic increase 
in the minimum wage from $1.25 per hour 
last year to $1.40 per hour this year and 
$1.60 per hour next January lst—an increase 
of 28% in a year and a half! Furthermore, 
reports to us indicate that this rapid in- 
crease is going to do real harm to those whom 
it was intended to help most; namely, the 
handicapped and the marginal workers, We 
are concerned that many will face unem- 
ployment because their productivity cannot 
match the increased cost of employing them. 
The proposed large increase in Social Security 
benefits and consequent taxes will add still 
more to the financial burdens of these small 
companies, most of whom do not have the 
resources or volume of business to obtain 
partial relief through automation. 

Even back in 1938 one hundred percent of 
the SBANE membership participating in a 
survey felt that there should be a simplifica- 
tion and reduction of government-required 
forms. (Table 1-2) In the succeeding 29 
years, instead of diminishing the “Paperwork 
Jungle” on the federal level alone has grown 
to where over one billion forms are required 
a year, or more than five for every person in 
the country. 

Additional statistics on the cost of this 
paperwork burden to government and busi- 
ness are staggering. Small business with 
limited manpower resources has found this 
problem, not only increasingly expensive in 
time and money, but complicated, frustrat- 
ing, and frequently requiring duplication of 
facts and information available on other 
forms. Examples of this paperwork load are 
offered further in our Presentation, We beg 
your help in lifting some of this burden 
from our shoulders. Perhaps, backing the 
Sub-Committee on Census and Statistics 
would be one good approach. They under- 
stand the problem and seem to be headed in 
the right direction. 

In our Presentation today, we are outlin- 
ing some of the most important factors 
which limit the vitality and growth of small 
businesses and make suggestions which we 
believe will be helpful. The areas covered 


are: Taxation, presented by William A. Schan, 
the Tax Partner at the Boston office of Price 
Waterhouse & Company; Procurement, Theo- 
dore S. Valpey, President of Valpey Crystal 
Corporation, Holliston, Massachusetts; Labor, 
O. U. E. Bollard, Ellis Paperboard Products, 
Portland, Me., SBA and SBIC’s, Ernest H. 
Osgood, Jr., Vice President in charge of small 
business loans, State Street Bank and Trust 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. The Chair- 
man of this year’s Washington Presentation 
Committee was S. Abbot Smith, Chairman 
of the Board, Thomas Strahan Co., Chelsea, 
Massachusetts. 
TAXATION 


1. Extend carryover for new businesses 


A business in operation for three or more 
years can apply the net operating loss from 
any given year to eight taxable years under 
the present carryback and carryover pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code. 

A new business cannot use this eight-year 
period because if there is a loss in the first 
year, and this is not unusual with a begin- 
ning business, there is no previous year to 
which the loss can be applied as a carryback, 
Instead, it is limited to the five-year carry- 
over period in which to recoup losses as an 
offset against taxable income of other years, 


TABLE 1.—SBANE proposes 
[In years} 


Carryover | Carryback 
period period 


If corporation suffers loss: 


lst year 8 0 
2d year... = 7 12 
3d year... 6 2 
After 3 years (present law). 5 3 


To make the present law more equitable, 
we recommend all corporations have an op- 
portunity to apply a given loss against the 
income of eight other taxable years by pro- 
posing: (Table 1) 

a. If a new corporation suffers a loss in its 
first year of existence, it would be entitled 
to an eight-year carryover period. 

b. If a new corporation suffers a loss in its 
second year of existence, It would be entitled 
to a one-year carryback and a seven-year 
carryover period. 

c. If a new corporation suffers a loss in the 
third year of its existence, it would be en- 
titled to a two-year carryback period and a 
six-year carryover period. 

d. After the corporation has been in exist- 
ence for three taxable years, the application 
of any loss arising thereafter would be pur- 
suant to the present three-year carryback and 
five-year carryover provisions of the code. 
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TABLE 2.—Present law 
Un thousands of dollars] 


Corporation A 
Application of loss 


Carryback | Carryover 


Corporation B, organized in 1963 


Notre.—Unapplied loss: Corporation A, none; corporation B, $85,000. 


Many businesses incur losses in the early 
years of their existence and if they have 
not recovered a first year loss in the five 
succeeding years, they are taxed unfairly 
when compared with an established com- 
pany. From the Table 2 it will be noted that, 
while both corporations have identical in- 
come from 1963 to 1971, Corporation “B” 
would be required to pay taxes on $85,000 
more taxable income and would thereby be 
placed at an unfair disadvantage when com- 
pared with Corporation “A”. 


TABLE 3.—Corporation B 


Net income 
taxed... 


Instead of having $85,000 of unapplied loss 
expire under the present five-year carryover 
period, our recommendation would permit 
B“ to apply such loss as shown in table 3. 

This is not a new proposal. According to 
Business Week, (March 4, 1967), a bluerib- 
bon panel of big business executives recom- 
mended that “corporate losses should be al- 
lowed as a carryover against profits for 10 
years instead of only five,....” They rec- 
ognize, that especially in small companies, 
the first five years are usually without profits 
against which the tax credit could be applied. 

A similar discrimination against new cor- 
porations is found in the three-year carry- 
back and seven-year carryover of an unused 
Investment Credit. The established corpora- 
tion has ten other taxable years to use this 
credit while a new corporation which has an 
unused credit in its first year has but seven 
years. Therefore, we also recommend similar 
extensions of the investment credit carryover 
period for new corporations. 


1. a, Discrimination factor present in invest- 
ment credit 


While the 7% investment credit is credited 
with being the incentive for a general plant 
retooling in the United States, it does bring 
about a form of discrimination against a 
substantial number of small business firms. 
Most small businesses are engaged in services, 
retailing or wholesaling. As such, they have 
little, if any, of their capital investment in 
those tangible assets which would qualify for 
the investment credit. 

Accordingly, SBANE urges the Committee 
to consider some form of tax relief for those 
businesses to the extent they reinvest their 

in those business assets which do 
not qualify for the investment credit. 


2. Simplify State taxation of interstate 
business 


Most small businesses begin interstate or 
multi-state operations on a modest scale. In 
a short time, many have serious doubts that 
such an und is worth the problems 
inherent in complying with the regulations 
of interstate taxation Even in cases where 
the actual tax is relatively small—the cost 
of compliance and the uncertainty of deter- 
mining the correct amount creates serious 
difficulties. 

Once it is determined that a corporation’s 
activity in a particular state is sufficient to 
entitle that state to collect a tax, the tax- 
payer is confronted with many technical ac- 
counting problems in order to determine the 
amount of the income or capital on which 
it must pay taxes to a state. These apportion- 
ment rules vary widely throughout the vari- 
ous states, 

In order to illustrate the dilemma con- 
fronting small corporations, consider the case 
of Corporation M which does business in 
States A, B and C. In its accounting records, 
all of M’s tangible property is segregated by 
locations. This is sufficient for determining 
its tangible property allocation required by 
State A, its home state, but when it attempts 
to determine its tangible property deemed to 
be located in States B and C, it has to resort 
to two new sets of rules. State B requires it 
to capitalize rentals it pays for sales office 
quarters while State C also requires it to 
capitalize rentals it pays for warehouse space, 
automobiles, etc. 

While the tangible property in the various 
states presents a burdensome chore, it is not 
nearly so onerous as the problems confront- 
ing M when it attempts to determine its 
“gross receipts” assignable to the various 
states. State A requires M to determine its 
gross receipts from sales on an office of soli- 
citation” basis while State B requires a deter- 
mination on a “destination of shipment” 
basis. In addition, State C requires a deter- 
mination on a combination of the two 
methods. 

It is not uncommon for the aggregate of 
the allocation factors for all states in which 
a corporation does business to add up to 
more than 100%. Accordingly, many corpo- 
rations pay state taxes on more than their 
entire income or capital. 

The dilemmas of multi-state corporations 
was first recognized by the Congress in 1959 
when PL 86-272 was enacted. This law only 
defined what activities were n be- 
fore the state was entitled to collect income 
taxes. It does not deal with taxes on capital 
or sales. At the time Co: enacted PL 
86-272, it provided for an extensive study of 
the overall state taxation problem by the 
Judiciary Committee. That Committee has 
introduced HR~-2158 and we believe that the 
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Uniform Jurisdictional Standards proposed 
therein are a good starting point for boiling 
down the confusion that exists in the multi- 
state business area. 


3. Oppose acceleration of advance tar pay- 
ments and lowering of present exemption 
from estimated income tar payments 
When an employer’s withholding taxes for 

his employees exceeds $2,500 a month, he 
must now pay and report these taxes twice a 
month. Prior to February 1 of this year, this 
requirement was only necessary if the with- 
holding was $4,000 or more. There are indi- 
cations that the Internal Revenue Service 
would like to further lower this requirement 
all the way down to $100 of withholding. 

This move has imposed a serious, addi- 
tional burden on the small business commu- 
nity by further draining the valuable re- 
sources of time and personnel to comply with 
government paperwork, Adding to the frus- 
trations of small business, is that these re- 
cent changes have been allowed to occur 
despite the extensive hearings on “The Fed- 
eral Paperwork Jungle” by the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service in 1964 which 
concluded that “paperwork controls, as cur- 
rently administered by the Bureau of the 
Budget, are largely ineffective” 

Another requirement which should be 
changed is that corporations whose income 
taxes exceed $100,000 must now make quar- 
terly payments on that portion of the tax 
which exceeds $100,000. Once an advance 
payment is made, it is impossible for the tax- 
payer to receive a refund until the taxable 
year to which it is related is completed and 
its tax return showing a lesser amount of tax 
due for such year is filed, The filing starts 
the running of a ninety-day period during 
which the refund is made. 

If the $100,000 exemption from estimated 
tax pre-payment is decreased, many small 
businesses will be exposed to an undue and 
inequitable hardship. In order to prevent the 
imposition of a penalty for a substantial 
under-estimate, small business corporations 
would be required to take physical inven- 
tories quarterly or monthly and to revise 
their declarations quarterly in order to pre- 
vent the build-up of a pre-payment of taxes 
which might not be owed. Most small busi- 
nesses must be operated on tighter cash flow 
requirements than are present in larger 
corporations. 

Consider a small business corporation 
which has prepaid $20,000 of its estimated 
income taxes for 1967 in the first half of the 
year. Such pre-payments were based upon 
its actual tax liability for 1966. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it runs into a series of 
financial reverses during the latter half of 
1967 and finds itself short of working capital 
in a year in which it is going to incur an 
operating loss. Not only does it not owe the 
$20,000 already paid in 1967, but it is entitled 
to a refund of prior years taxes due to the 
loss carryback provisions. During the latter 
half of 1967 and the early part of 1968, the 
period when it most needs the money to 
continue operating its business, it is unable 
to obtain a refund of tax money rightfully 
due it and may face severe credit restrictions 
by borrowing, if possible, such funds from 
other sources. 

In order to prevent the imposition of this 
hardship on small business, we urge you to 
resist oy aed of Pay $100,000 advance 
payment exemption an e any le — 
tion which would N the Beie 27075 
Pre- payment requirements. Also, we urge you 
to oppose any legislation which would accel- 
erate the frequency of estimated tax pre- 
payments. 

4, Carryback or carryover of surtar credits 
Our present tax structure penalizes small 

businesses when their earnings vary widely 

from year to year. Because their products 
and services normally are not well-diversified, 
their earnings are extremely susceptible to 
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the ups and downs of the market place; they 
may exceed $25,000 one year and be non- 
existent the next. Under the current provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code, serious 
inequities are common. 


Taste 10.—Present law 


Company A Company B 
Calen- 
dar 
year Normal Normal | Surtax 
Earned tax (22 | Earned | tax (22 | (26 per- 
percent) percent) | cent) 

$10,000 | $2,200} None 

1908. 29.000 20,000 | 4,400 | None 
1967 25, 000 30, 000 6,600 | $1,300 
1968.....- 25, 000 40, 000 8, 800 3, 900 


Total. 100,000 | 22, 000 100,000 | 22,000 


Nor. Tax inequity, $5,200. 

As an example, let’s take the case of two 
companies that we shall call Company “A” 
and Company BU. (Table 10) In a four-year 
period, Company “A” earns $25,000 per year, 
so it pays only the normal tax of 22%. Its 
tax bill is $22,000 on total earnings of 
$100,000. 

On the other hand, Company B's“ earn- 
ings vary from year to year. In 1965 and 1966, 
it pays the normal tax of 22%; but in 1967 
it pays a 26% surtax on $5,000 and in 1968 
pays a 26% surtax on $15,000. As a result, 
although the two companies’ earnings are 
identical for the four-year period, Company 
“B” is penalized by a tax inequity of $5,200. 

In 1964, individuals were granted relief by 
the income averaging provisions. Companies, 
as well as individuals, are subject to fluctua- 
tions in income from year to year. A method 
of income averaging would be both equitable 
and beneficial to them, particularly to small 
businesses and new firms. We propose that 
the Internal Revenue Code be amended to 
permit corporations to average unused sur- 
tax credits, through a big lr) for three 

ears and a carryover for five years or some 
de averaging technique which will elimi- 
nate the inequity illustrated. 

Under the terms of our proposal, this is 
how Company “B” would compute its tax: 
(Table 11) 


TaBLE 11.—Proposed law, company B 


Surtax credit 
Earned 


Year 


Unused | Applied 
for year | as carry- 


$15, 00 ($15,000)| $2,200 | None 

5, 000 (5,000) 4. 400 None 

l b 6, 600 None 

15,000 | 8,800 None 

Total. 100, 000 0 | 22,000 | None 


\ Nore.—Tax inequity, none. 

It would carryover $15,000 in unused sur- 
tax credits from 1965, and another $5,000 
from 1966, for a total of $20,000. It would 
then use $5,000 of these carryover surtax 
credits in 1967, and would pay no surtax; 
$15,000 in surtax credits would be left to 
apply against earnings above $25,000 in 1968. 
As a result, it would pay normal taxes only 
of $22,000 for the four-year period thus in- 
curring the same tax liability for the period 
as that incurred on the same aggregate in- 
come by Company “A”. 

PROCUREMENT 
Introduction 


Our Association is concerned by the num- 
ber of small businesses that have had ex- 
perience with government procurement and 
have later vowed never to enter such a ven- 
ture again. Many cite as reasons the com- 
plexity and unprofitability of such procure- 
ment, 
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Our concern is not because we believe our 
members should become overly dependent 
on the government for contracts. Rather, 
that many of these companies are highly 
technical, many with unique products and 
procedures who have much to offer our gov- 
ernment at a price and quality not available 
elsewhere. 

Small business has many competitive ad- 
vantages over large companies, such as: 

1. Ingenuity 

2. Inventiveness 

3. Proprietary know-how 

4. Less inertia 

5. Much lower overhead, development, and 
manufacturing costs for many categories of 
product 

6. Special and unique facilities and capa- 
bilities 

We believe that it is to the benefit of our 
defense effort and our whole economy, espe- 
cially with the Southeast Asian crisis, that 
small business be relieved of frustrations 
often associated with procurement work. We 
appreciate the Senate and House Committees 
continuing interest and public airing of 
these problems. They have been constructive 
and we hope that they continue until all the 
obstacles are eliminated. 


1. Maximum monthly supply potential 


When bidding on government contracts 
a small business must rightfully be expected 
to comply with many requirements. How- 
ever, we believe one of these, “Maximum 
Monthly Supply Potential” places a costly 
and unfair burden on small business and 
often disqualifies worthy and otherwise com- 
petent companies from competing on con- 
tracts. Under this requirement, the first must 
be able to supply a set number of items per 
month plus have the capacity to produce a 
maximum amount—usually a years supply in 
ninety days—if the government demands for 
this item should increase at a substantial 
rate. 

We believe this maximum monthly supply 
potential factor, most frequently imposed by 
the General Services Administration, is often 
established arbitrarily and could be used to 
eliminate small business from competitive 
bidding. Small businesses sometime are 
forced to purchase extra equipment to meet 
this maximum monthly potential only to 
find later they do not need the machinery. 
For example, not long ago a small New Eng- 
land company had to buy two more screw 
machines for $30,000 in order to meet the 
maximum monthly supply potential for a 
certain product. The company could easily 
have met the normal requirements without 
the new machines. 

To this day, the machines have not been 
used because the maximum potential has 
never been needed by the government agency. 
This small company is faced with large 
monthly payments for two machines which 
he was required to buy in order to get the 
contract. 

SBANE believes this system of maximum 
monthly supply potential should receive 
careful study by the Small Business Admin- 
istration and the Procurement Regulations 
Committees and changes be made to prevent 
well-qualified small businesses from indis- 
criminate elimination on government bid- 
ding solely because of this maximum require- 
ment, 

2. Establishment of contracts disputes clause 

We strongly believe that contracts and pur- 
chase orders issued by a Government prime 
contractor to a subcontractor should con- 
tain a “Disputes” clause to give subcon- 
tractors access to the appropriate Govern- 
ment contracting officer and the Armed Serv- 
ices Board of Contract Appeals when a dis- 
pute cannot be settled between a sub and 
prime. 

Such a clause is standard in all Govern- 
ment prime contracts but the prime con- 
tractor is prohibited from including such 
a clause in subcontracts. 
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It would seem that the intent of Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation 23-203 is 
to insure the Government against direct 
claims by a subcontractor and to suggest 
that unresolved disputes between “prime” 
and “sub” be resolved by arbitration, by suit 
in the Courts, or by a “prime” instituting an 
appeal to the Government on behalf of a 
“sub.” The ASPR does insulate the Govern- 
ment but provides no positive safeguard to 
a subcontractor because: 

A. A “prime” does not have to assert a 
claim on behalf of a “sub” and is not apt to 
do so if the dispute is the result of action by 
the “prime” which affects the “sub.” 

B. When suits have been made in Courts 
of Competent Jurisdiction by a “sub” against 
a “prime” such Courts have ruled with rea- 
sonable consistency that the written terms 
of the contract are the whole terms and that 
in the absence of a “Disputes” clause there 
is no ground for suit. Such adverse decisions 
can be expected particularly with regard to 
terms imposed on the sub by direction of the 
Government. For example: 

ASPR 7-104.29 states the context of clauses 
to be included in various type Government 
contracts and subcontracts to provide for 
price reduction if defective cost or pricing 
data has been furnished. 

The clause as written in a Government 
contract with a prime, specifically provides 
the prime access to the standard Govern- 
ment “Disputes” clause. However, the clause 
that the prime is required by the Govern- 
ment to insert in subcontracts (and that the 
subcontractor must insert in lower tier con- 
tracts when appropriate) does not make 
reference to a “disputes” clause. In fact, the 
clause applicable to subcontracts gives a 
prime unilateral power, as representative of 
the Government, to determine by itself that a 
subcontractor has provided defective cost or 
pricing data. Also, the Government has the 
same unilateral power in many subcontracts 
through its right to audit provided for in 
ASPR 7-104.41 and as sometimes otherwise 
provided. 

It is therefore recommended that provi- 
sions be made in ASPR as follows: 

“That contracts and purchase orders issued 
by a Government prime contractor to a sub- 
contractor contain a “disputes” clause giving 
the subcontractor access to the appropriate 
Government contracting officer and if neces- 
sary, the Armed Services Board of Contract 
Appeals in the event of dispute related to the 
terms and conditions of the contract, when 
such dispute cannot be settled by the sub- 
contractor with the prime.“ 

This right should accrue to a subcontractor 
whether the dispute is the result of actions 
by the Government or the prime contractor 
in connection with the contract. If the prime 
contractor acting as agent for the Govern- 
ment, imposes terms as directed by the Gov- 
ernment or as approved by the Government, 
then a subcontractor should have access to 
relief in the event of dispute to the real 
purchaser—the Government. 


3. Notify the small firms of non-responsibtlity 


SBANE suggests that revisions be made in 
the Federal Procurement Regulations and 
Armed Services Procurement Regulations, re- 
quiring that the small business bidder be 
notified when his bids are declared non- 
responsible. 

Under present regulations, the small busi- 
nessman receives no notification. If his bid 
is rejected, he is sent a notice, usually a post 
card, informing him solely of the name of 
the company receiving the award and its 
amount, Our Association believes that a bid- 
der deserves at least the courtesy of notifica- 
tion by wire of the reason for the non- 
responsibility. 

At present, once an award has been made, 
there is little hope of cancelling or reversing 
this decision in the interest of the small 
businessman. 
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The contracting officer can declare a bid 
non-responsible when in his judgment the 
contractor: 

1. fails to possess adequate financial 
resources, 

2. lacks the capacity to produce what is 
required in accordance with the specified 
delivery schedule. 

8. has a history of past unsatisfactory per- 
formance due to failure to apply tenacity 
and perseverance. 

4. lacks satisfactory record of integrity; 
and 

5. does not meet the requirement of ap- 
plicable laws and regulations; e.g., the Walsh 
Healy Public Contracts Act. 

In the first two cases, where lack of credit 
or capacity are the main factors, the case 
must be referred to SBA for a Certificate of 
Competency review if the amount involved 
is $10,000 or more. In these cases, the SBA, 
not the contracting authority, notifies the 
small concern. In the last three cases, the 
businessman is not notified that his bid was 
determined non-responsible, In our opinion, 
this practice violates long-established ethics 
in contract bidding. 


4. Set-aside program and PCR’s 


The Smaller Business Association of New 
England is pleased to note recent develop- 
ments that indicate action soon to re-estab- 
lish the SBA’s Set-Aside Program and the 
Procurement Center Representatives. 

Prior to July 1, 1965, following the pro- 
visions of Section 15 of the Small Business 
Act, the SBA, in cooperation with the pro- 
curement agencies, successfully implemented 
the joint set-aside program through the ef- 
forts of 46 Procurement Center Representa- 
tives. Effective July 1, 1965, however, SBA’s 
then Administrator eliminated the agency's 
POR’s, discontinued the agency’s participa- 
tion in performing set-asides and dropped 
the agency's appeal rights under the statu- 
tory joint-determination program. 

Since then, SBANE has voiced its strong 
opposition to this move before the Senate 
and House Select Small Business Committees 
several times. We have found there are few, 
if any, who disagree that this elimination 
of POR's was not in keeping with the intent 
of the Congress when it approved Section 
15 of the Small Business Act. In fact, it is 
very doubtful the changes would have come 
about if it had been preceded by public hear- 
ings or been proposed as legislation, 

We believe the provisions under Section 15 
helped to increase competition and provided 
cost savings for the government. 

Proponents of the elimination of PCR’s 
have contended at Congressional hearings 
that the move was prompted because the 
joint set-aside program was not operating in 
the most effective manner possible and the 
substitute unilateral plan would improve 
set-asides. Statistics reveal that the opposite 
is true. Small business is receiving a smaller 
percentage of set-aside contracts from DOD. 
In fiscal year ending 1965, under the joint 
plan, Defense set-aside 31% of contracts 
awarded to small business. Under the uni- 
lateral plan, this dropped to 22.7% in fiscal 
year 1966 and in the first quarter of fiscal 
1967, it slipped to 20.8%. This is a 33% dip 
from fiscal 1965 to the first quarter of fiscal 
1967. 

In testimony before the Senate Select 
Committee on March 1 of this year, SBA 
Administrator, Bernard Boutin, said he had 
tentatively determined on re-establishing 
SBA representatives at major procuring cen- 
ters to check procurements for set-asides 
and watch for possible procurement break 
outs. The Administrator also indicated he 
favored setting up an appeal procedure by 
which the procuring agency might resolve 
disagreements on SBA recommended set- 
asides, 

SBANE applauds these preliminary deter- 
minations of the able Administrator and 
looks forward to their early implementation. 
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5. Revise “Weighted guidelines method” 


The Smaller Business Association of New 
England proposes that more incentives be 
given to the major prime contractor for in- 
creasing subcontracting to competent small 
businesses. 

The weighted guidelines method of deter- 
mining profits in prime contract negotia- 
tions was introduced by the Department of 
Defense in 1963. Small business participa 
tion in the contract is listed among the 
numerous factors to be considered in this 
profit negotiation. However, the present 
weight given to subcontracting to small 
business is so minute under the present 
ASPR’s it is doubtful the prime contractor’s 
make-or-buy decisions are affected by the 
guideline policy. 

Our Association believes the small busi- 
ness participation factor in the weighted 
guidelines formula should be immediately 
revised in the ASPR’s to encourage more 
small business subcontracting. 


THE NEAR EAST CRISIS 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to express the deepest concern over the 
heightening crisis in the Near East. It 
will be a test once more of the firmness 
and morality of the United States in 
responding to aggression. A great Amer- 
ican President, Dwight Eisenhower, and 
his Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, did not hesitate to respond twice 
in that area in the cause of international 
law and order. They knew that U.S. for- 
eign policy cannot be run by waiting for 
a consensus. They recognized that vacu- 
ums of position are filled by others with 
their own interests and positions. They 
oe the necessity for timely ac- 
tion. 

Let us hope that our present leaders 
can profit from such examples. 

But the crisis points also in the direc- 
tion of the U.N. in New York, and our 
failure to assert leadership there. If ever 
there was a case for firm action by a 
peacekeeping body, we have one today. 
Yet without consultation with the United 
States or the General Assembly or the 
Security Council, the Secretary General 
has taken precipitous action to with- 
draw the U.N. forces in the face of a 
petty tyrant’s threat, just when those 
forces might have been most helpful in 
keeping the peace. If the United States 
had a position contrary to withdrawal 
it should have said so and called on other 
U.N. members to do the same. 

Our silence is just one more example 
of our failure to take the lead in redirect- 
ing and restructuring the U.N. to be an 
effective body. Such a challenge has long 
existed. We should have made a first 
order of business long ago the reform of 
the U.N. to base its decisions on inter- 
national law rather than expediency. A 
body of such law should, by now, have 
been built up. Qualifications to limit use 
of the veto should have been sought. 
There is serious question whether it is not 
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now too late to save the U.N., but it is 
not too late to try. 

The present failures present, once 
more, an example upon which we could 
build such reform, if our leaders have 
the gumption to do so. If they fail, it 
may well mean that the U.N. can never 
again hope to be effective in any im- 
portant international dispute. 


USDA EMPLOYEES MISUSED AS 
PROPAGANDISTS AND LOBBYISTS 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the May 23 issue of the Chicago 
Tribune reports the use of tax dollars 
by Agriculture Secretary Freeman to 
propagandize against my bill—H.R. 
8001—and similar bills which would sub- 
stitute a program of credit guarantees 
on crops loans for the present costly and 
ineffective programs for wheat and feed 
grains, Freeman erroneously calls bills 
of this type the “no program” approach, 
Whatever the name, he is out to blast 
them no matter how many tax dollars 
are required. Text of the editorial: 


Ir Takes ONE To KNOW ONE 


Once again Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man has summoned his top payrollers in the 
hinterlands to Washington. This time more 
than 200 state committeemen of the agri- 
cultural stabilization and conservation serv- 
ice got a free three-day junket at taxpayers’ 
expense not only to hear their boss talk 
about federal farm programs, but also to get 
pep talks from Vice President Humphrey and 
President Johnson himself. 

The ASCS committeemen are the officials 
in charge of administering at the state level 
the crop control programs which pay farm- 
ers about 4 billion dollars in subsidies an- 
nually. The administration, however, con- 
siders them more than mere administrators, 
and no sooner had they arrived in Washing- 
ton than Mr. Freeman told them he wanted 
them to stage a militant battle against those 
who seek to end the programs they admin- 
ister. Most critics of these programs, the sec- 
retary avowed, are demagogs. 

Mr. Freeman named no names, but among 
the critics are Charles B. Shuman, president 
of the American Farm Bureau federation, 
the nation’s biggest farm organization, which 
wants to end the wheat and feed grain pro- 
grams, and Rep. Thomas B. Curtis [R., Mo.], 
Rep. Paul Findley IR., II.], and others who 
have introduced bills to accomplish this ob- 
jective. The farm bureau contends farm in- 
come would be higher without the programs 
and the billions of dollars of federal funds 
that would be saved could be better directed 
toward such things as foreign food aid or 
balancing the budget. 

The ASCS comprises a network of about 
100,000 full and part time federal payrollers 
in every agricultural county and township in 
the land whose jobs depend on the existence 
of government farm programs. By urging 
these employes to wage a militant battle in 
behalf of the programs, the secretary is cast- 
ing them in the role of propagandists and 
lobbyists assigned to promote their own self- 
interest at taxpayers expense. 

Yet the secretary can tag his critics as 
demagogs. 
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BROADEN GI BILL TO INCLUDE 
FLIGHT TRAINING, ON-THE- 
FARM, AND ON-THE-JOB TRAIN- 
ING 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced legislation aimed at 
broadening the veterans’ educational as- 
sistance program to include certain flight 
training, on-the-job training programs, 
and on-the-farm training programs, 

The decision has already been made 
to extend educational benefits to cold 
war and Vietnam veterans, and I have 
proudly supported these worthwhile 
programs. 

On-farm training, apprenticeship 
training, and flight instruction were pro- 
vided to our Korean war veterans under 
the GI bill. There is no apparent reason 
why we should provide our Vietnam vet- 
terans with less than Korean veterans 
received. 

Mr. Speaker, our society and the 
American economy would benefit greatly 
by inclusion of such occupational in- 
struction and training. We can look back 
today and see the great advantages 
which resulted from extending educa- 
tional opportunities to our veterans of 
World War II and the Korean war. 

This legislation I am sponsoring pro- 
vides for assistance for institutional on- 
farm training at the initial monthly rates 
of $95 for single veterans, $110 for mar- 
ried veterans, and $130 for veterans with 
families. These rates would be reduced 
as the course progresses. 

At a time when we look to American 
agriculture for monumental efforts in 
the war on hunger, it is appropriate 
that we provide practical educational 
opportunities to assure American scien- 
tific and technological leadership in 
agriculture in the years ahead. 

My bill also provides for apprentice- 
ship and on-the-job training assistance 
at the monthly rates of $95 for single 
veterans, $110 for married veterans, and 
$130 for veterans with families. These 
rates also would be reduced as the course 
progresses. 

Finally, I have sponsored the addition 
of flight training to the current program. 
We are living in the aerospace age. Busi- 
ness and industry are relying more and 
more upon air transportation. 

It has been pointed out that by 1970 
our Nation will face a shortage of 12,000 
commercial pilots. We are living in an 
age in which we need aviation skills. I 
believe that the need for broad flight- 
training assistance under the GI bill is 
imperative, and will benefit our Nation 
as well as those enrolled. 

Mr. Speaker, one needs only to pick up 
the daily newspaper and turn to the 
classified advertisements to learn that 
the Nation’s needs are not confined to 
men and women with academic skills 
alone. There are shortages of skilled pro- 
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duction personnel, agricultural workers, 
and pilots. 

I urge that the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs schedule hearings on legis- 
lation which has been introduced to 
broaden the educational benefits under 
the GI bill. 


ESTABLISHING A NATIONAL COUN- 
CIL FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing legislation which 
I believe will be of major importance to 
our Nation’s handicapped. My bill would 
express the intent of Congress that the 
purpose of the Federal Government’s 
many programs dealing with the handi- 
capped is to develop these persons in a 
manner calculated to enable them to 
take their rightful place in society. In 
fulfillment of this policy, it would create 
a National Council for the Handicapped 
within the executive branch to study, 
evaluate, appraise, and coordinate the 
many overlapping and sometimes con- 
flicting Federal programs dealing with 
the handicapped. 

The current Federal budget includes 
appropriations of more than $9 billion 
for programs designed to help the Na- 
tion’s handicapped. That figure repre- 
sents about 12.5 percent of the total 
domestic cash payments included in the 
Federal budget. These funds will be used 
by some 24 separate organizational units 
in conducting 88 separate programs. 

Fifty-one of these programs are ad- 
ministered within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The ap- 
propriations for HEW programs for the 
handicapped amount to $3.8 billion, or 
about 11 percent of that Department’s 
budget. 

There are 37 other Federal programs 
that will spend about $5.3 billion on the 
handicapped. These programs are found 
within the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, the Department of Defense, the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, the Department of the Interior, 
the Department of Justice, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Department of State, 
the Veterans’ Administration, the Civil 
Service Commission, the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, and the Canal Zone 
Government. 

Despite the sizable number of Federal 
programs for the handicapped and the 
large sums of money involved, there is 
notably lacking any single governmental 
unit to coordinate, evaluate, and offer 
direction to these important efforts on 
behalf of handicapped citizens. 

Recent testimony before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Executive Reorganiza- 
tion of the Committee on Government 
Operations examining the Federal role 
in programs for the handicanned dis- 
closed serious problems of duplication 
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and lack of coordination in such Federal 
assistance programs. My bill, by provid- 
ing a National Council for the Handi- 
capped within the executive branch to 
appraise, study, and evaluate these many 
programs, would be a very significant 
step in the direction of greater govern- 
mental efficiency and achievement in this 
important area. 

Finally, my bill would establish a na- 
tional policy, an overall objective, with 
regard to our many efforts to help the 
handicapped. At no time in the past has 
the Congress outlined its ultimate objec- 
tive with regard to its many programs in 
this area. My bill would give direction to 
the many existing programs by declaring 
it to be our national policy to use all 
practical means to coordinate and utilize 
programs for the handicapped in a man- 
ner calculated to foster their general 
welfare by providing services for their 
adjustment, education, rehabilitation, 
and conditions under which they will be 
afforded opportunities for useful and 
gainful employment in order that they 
may take their rightful place in society. 

I invite my colleagues to join me in 
sponsoring this very constructive and 
desirable legislation. 


A SALUTE TO THE AMERICAN SO- 
CIETY OF CERTIFIED ENGINEER- 
ING TECHNICIANS 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. WHALEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHALEN, Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most significant developments in the 
technological field following World War 
II was the creation and rapid growth of 
the “team” concept. The fusing of many 
disciplines and skills focused a new light 
on the engineering technician as a mem- 
ber of this engineer-scientist-technician 
team. In the pressing demand of the 
world of tomorrow—a world of expand- 
ing technology—a vital gap will be filled 
by the engineering technician. 

The problem of identification of the 
engineering technician was one of the 
early obstacles to achieving recognition 
of his role. It was not until 1953—nearly 
a decade after World War Il—that an 
authoritative definition of the engineer- 
ing technician was promulgated by a 
major engineering society. 

An engineering technician is one who, 
in support of and in the direction of pro- 
fessional engineers or scientists, can 
carry out, in a responsible manner, either 
proven techniques, which are common 
knowledge among those who are techni- 
cally expert in a particular technology, 
or those techniques especially prescribed 
by professional engineers. 

Performance as an engineering tech- 
nician requires the application of princi- 
ples, methods, and techniques appropri- 
ate to a field of technology, combined 
with practical knowledge of the con- 
struction, application, properties, opera- 
tion, and limitations of engineering sys- 
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tems, processes, structures, machinery, 
devices, or materials, and, as required, 
related manual crafts, instrumental, 
mathematical, or graphic skills. 

Under professional direction, an en- 
gineering technician analyzes and solves 
technological problems, prepares formal 
reports on experiments, tests, and other 
similar projects or carries out functions 
such as drafting, surveying, technical 
sales, advising consumers, technical 
writing, teaching, or training. An engi- 
neering technician need not have an ed- 
ucation equivalent in type, scope, and 
rigor to that required of an engineer; 
however, he must have a more theoreti- 
cal education with greater mathematical 
depth, and experience over a broader 
field than is required of skilled crafts- 
men who often work under his supervi- 
sion. 

In 1961, under the sponsorship of the 
National Society of Professional En- 
gineers the Institute for the Certification 
of Engineering Technicians—ICET— 
was formed “to perform the function of 
determining the competency of those 
who voluntarily apply for certification” 
in three grades of established qualifica- 
tions; that is, junior technician, en- 
gineering technician, and senior en- 
gineering technician. This organization 
grew out of the concern of engineers 
that there was no universally recognized, 
acceptable procedure to provide recogni- 
tion and identification of the technician. 

As more and more engineering tech- 
nicians became certified, there developed 
a community of interest which called for 
for a membership type of organization 
through which certain common goals 
and objectives could be realized. At the 
request of a number of engineering tech- 
nicians, on April 3-4, 1964, approxi- 
mately 70 technicians representing 17 
States attended an organizational meet- 
ing called by the National Society of 
Professional Engineers—NSPE—in Kan- 
sas City, Mo. From this meeting was 
created the American Society of Certi- 
fied Engineering Technicians—ASCET. 

The purpose of this organization, 
which operates independently of ICET 
and NSPE, is to obtain recognition for 
the contribution of engineering tech- 
nicians to the national welfare; to co- 
operate with the engineering and scien- 
tific societies to strengthen the engineer- 
ing-scientific team; to improve the utili- 
zation of the engineering technician; and 
to assist the educational, social, eco- 
nomic, and ethical development of the 
engineering technician. 

I am proud to salute the members of 
ASCET. They have contributed im- 
measurably to the technological ad- 
vancement of our Nation and to its pre- 
eminence in so many fields. The lives of 
all of us are the better for their efforts. 


EXPENDITURE CONTROL AND TAX 
POLICY 
Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ConaBLE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
oxilI——-860—Part 10 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, last night 
at the 75th aniversary celebration of the 
Security Trust Co., of Rochester, N.Y., 
the Honorable Wizsur Mitts, chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, gave 
an important address which was well re- 
ceived by bankers and businessmen in my 
area of western New York. 

I believe our colleagues should have the 
opportunity of reading Chairman MILLS 
remarks, and I ask unanimous consent 
to place his speech in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record at this point. 

EXPENDITURE CONTROL AND Tax Polier 
(Remarks of Wilbur D. Mills, Chairman, 

Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House 

of Representatives, at 75th anniversary 

Security Trust Co., Rochester, N.Y., Mon- 

day, May 22, 1967) 

I am delighted to have the opportunity to 
participate in this 75th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the Security Trust Company of 
Rochester. Your institution’s importance to 
the progress and the economic welfare of this 
area of New York is best attested to by the 
fact that you have been a part of this com- 
munity for 75 years and the attendance here 
of this “blue ribbon” group of business lead- 
ers you have invited to participate in this 
occasion, 

As businessmen in the Rochester area in- 
terested in the economic welfare of your com- 
munity, I know you are also interested in 
the nation's fiscal policy, the problems which 
we face and the alternatives which appear to 
be open to us. 


THE ROLE OF EXPENDITURE CONTROL IN TAX 
POLICY 


In the past several years, and particularly 
in the last three or four years, we have heard 
a great deal said about the role of tax policy 
in the economic affairs of the nation. Several 
different points of view have been expressed. 
The use of tax policy as an economic “tool” 
to shape the economy in this direction or 
that direction has become a favorite topic 
for many economists both in and out of 
government. It is not my purpose tonight to 
further belabor the already loaded literature 
as to the role which tax policy does or should 
play in the economic affairs of the nation, 
because I have expressed myself on this 
subject at length on a number of occasions. 

My purpose tonight is to talk about the 
role which expenditure control plays in the 
shaping of tax policy. All too little has been 
said about expenditure control and in my 
judgment, insufficient attention has been 
paid to it. It is, in fact, one of the most in- 
fluential factors of all in the shaping of tax 
policy, whether many like to admit it or not. 

I am prompted to talk about this matter 
tonight because of some very real decisions 
which have to be made by those of us in the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

We have at the present moment a very seri- 
ous budgetary situation confronting us. The 
Administration is proposing an increase in 
the debt ceiling from its temporary limit of 
$336-billion—$51-billion temporary on top 
of the permanent ceiling of $285-billion—to 
& permanent ceiling of $365-billion. As a 
result of the testimony developed in the 
Committee during the week, it is now ap- 
parent that we are in the very unenviable 
position of making a decision on the Ad- 
ministration’s request in the face of the 
following uncertain circumstances: 

1. A nation at war with all of its attendant 
contingencies. 

2. An economy in a state of transition— 
with some indicators pointing up, some down. 

3. A budget deficit for fiscal year 1968 that 
could, if certain contingencies occur, burst 
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all bounds and become the largest since 
World War II. 

We are presently attempting to evaluate a 
series of possible developments within the 
next fiscal year or so in order to set a reason- 
able and workable ceiling. This obviously in- 
volves some examination of projected ex- 
penditures based upon existing law and pro- 
posed new programs. In addition, it involves 
projected revenues. Finally, it requires ex- 
amination of a series of contingencies which 
might or might not develop. 

The task is overwhelming. Secretary Fowler 
last week projected a budget deficit for the 
fiscal year 1968 of $11-billion. We are under- 
taking to determine how realistic that figure 
is and to what extent it can be used in our 
determinations. We have found thus far that 
it assumes the passage of the President’s pro- 
posal for a 6% surcharge and acceleration 
of corporate tax payments, effective July 1, 
1967. This would be $5.5-billion. We have also 
found a variation in the revenue estimates 
between the Treasury and our own staff in- 
volving a shortfall of $2.7-billion in the 
Treasury figures. If we pass no tax increase, 
these are added to the $11-billion and we 
have a figure of $19.2-billion. We also have 
to figure on certain contingencies, such as 
the possibility of a range of some $5-billion 
additional spending for defense purposes 
connected with Vietnam, which I believe 
Senator Stennis of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee has mentioned. In addition, if 
participation certificates are not sold as an- 
ticipated there is a contingency of possibly 
another shortfall of $5-billion. If these con- 
tingencies should all develop adversely— 
which is unlikely but still possible—then the 
budget deficit for fiscal year 1968 could go as 
high as $29.2-billion. 

This unhappy possibility causes us to ask: 
Where is it anticipated that all these expend- 
itures in fiscal 1968 will be made? What 
programs are involved? We know that ap- 
proximately $76.2-billion will be for defense. 
Some $13.7-billion will be for interest on the 
public debt. $15.9-billion will go for payments 
on prior contracts and obligations. Some 
$6.1-billion is for veterans’ benefits (includ- 
ing pensions, the new G.I, bill benefits, hos- 
pital care, etc.), and another $4.6-billion is 
for public assistance grants, The anticipated 
postal deficit will account for $1.1-billion— 
which does not take into account a proposed 
rate increase of $700-million. Farm price sup- 
ports, etc., will take $1.5-billion. One billion 
will go for health insurance payments to 
trust funds. An additional $2.2-billion is ac- 
counted for by other non-controllable items, 
such as vocational rehabilitation $302-mil- 
lion, conservation reserve payments $125- 
million, military service credits $105-mil- 
lion, etc. All this totals some $122.3-billion. 
The current total projected budget expen- 
diture is $141.5-billion, in the event that the 
proposed sale of $5-billion of participation 
certificates is not consummated. When we 
subtract this $122.3-billion, we have remain- 
ing just over $19-billion. Of this $19-billion 
another $7-billion is the estimated amount 
of wages and salaries and fringe benefits 
of Federal employees not included in the 
Departments and agencies already mentioned 
This leaves approximately $12-billion as the 
area for possible controllable reductions by 
the Appropriations Committees. We are told 
that substantive law would have to be 
changed to make reductions in expenditures 
on most of the other items. 

Thus, all budget items are not “uncon- 
trollable” expenditures, but many are. Some 
involve programs which are bound to grow 
to considerable dimensions in the future. 
It is the future ramifications of spending for 
some of these programs which cause me even 
greater concern than their present rate of 
expenditure, because of the effect which this 
will have in confining the areas of our choice 
in tax policy and because of the possible 
long-range effect on the trend of revenues. 
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Clearly, then, all this will have an influence, 
and a very profound influence, on the series 
of decisions which must be made in the 
future by the Committee on Ways and Means 
since uncontrollable expenditures severely 
limit the area within which we can exercise 
options to develop sound tax policy. 


THE EFFECT OF EXPENDITURE PROGRAMS 


In a speech some weeks ago, I pointed 
out that every government purchase involves 
limiting the availability of production capa- 
bility for carrying out the plans and meeting 
the demands of private economic entities. 
Over the years, I have expressed concern for 
proper limit on governmental programs and 
in doing so, I have not joined the so-called 
“doctrinaire” group which simply indicts 
government spending in general without a 
bill of particulars. On the contrary, I have 
recognized that government spending arises 
out of the demands of our citizens, that as 
the society grows and becomes more com- 
plex the extent and scope of demands for 
public services, and hence, public expendi- 
tures, very naturally increases. This, how- 
ever, does not justify the perpetuation of 
programs that have already proved to be 
unsound or have outlived their former use- 
fulness, and it does not mean that any and 
every new program must be accepted lock, 
stock and barrel no matter how worthy or 
high sounding its objective may be. It does 
not mean that we must tolerate ill-con- 
ceived experiments which could pass a rudi- 
mentary cost-benefit test only if the benefits 
are measured in such ambiguous terms as 
„prestige“. I again emphasize tonight that 
we must continually re-evaluate existing ex- 
penditure programs in the light of a very 
objective measurement of the benefits which 
they convey and the costs which they will 
impose. Every new program should be viewed 
not in terms of its first year cost alone, but 
in terms of what its cost will be five years 
from now, ten years from now, or perhaps 
fifteen years from now. It is only by this 
process that the full impact of spending 
programs can be objectively evaluated in 
terms of their demands upon the entire 
economy. 

The point is simply this: the level of 
projected expenditures can impose such a 
straitjacket on tax policy as to prevent needed 
adjustments in that policy in order that it 
may serve a desired long-range purpose. 
Great importance should be attached to reg- 
ular, frequent and significant reductions in 
tax rates. Stable economic growth is pro- 
duced by a long-range program of periodic 
tax reduction. Attention has frequently been 
called to the growth in our tax system’s 
revenue productivity which accompanies the 
growth of the economy. There will always 
be competition for this potential increment 
in revenues between those who would spend 
and those who would reduce taxes. I have 
expressed the view that tax reduction should 
have a preferred position. 

A few years ago, it appeared that we were 
committed to this course. As some of you 
may recall, in connection with the tax re- 
duction act of 1964, I stated that: There 
are two roads the Government could follow 
toward a larger, more prosperous economy— 
the tax reduction road or the Government 
expenditure increase road. There is a differ- 
ence—a vitally important difference—be- 
tween them. The increase in Government 
expenditure road gets us to a higher level 
of economy activity with larger and larger 
shares of that activity initiating in Govern- 
ment—with more labor and capital being 
used directly by the Government in its ac- 
tivities and with more labor and capital in 
the private sector of the economy being used 
to produce goods and services on Government 
orders. The tax reduction road, on the other 
hand, gets us to a higher level of economic 
activity—to a bigger, more prosperous, more 
efficient economy—with a larger and larger 
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share of that enlarged activity initiating in 
the private sector of the economy—in the 
decision of individuals to increase and di- 
versify their private consumption and in the 
decisions of business concerns to increase 
their productive capacity—to acquire more 
plant and machines, to hire more labor, to 
expand their inventories—and to diversify 
and increase the efficiency of their pro- 
duction. 

“Section I of the bill is a firm, positive as- 
sertion of the preference of the United 
States for the tax reduction road to a big- 
ger, more progressive economy. When we, as 
a Nation, choose this road we are at the same 
time rejecting the other road, and we want 
it understood that we do not intend to try 
to go along both roads at the same time.” 

Following the enactment of the Revenue 
Act of 1964, for a period of time I was en- 
couraged to believe that the rate of Federal 
expenditures had moderated, but this very 
encouraging development did not last long. 
Some time around September 1965, the rate 
of Federal spending began to ascend quite 
rapidly and there has been no discernible 
or substantial abatement in the rate since 
then. Defense costs due to Vietnam, of course, 
account for a part of expanding Federal ex- 
penditures, but another part of the increase 
is due to non-defense spending. This latter 
is what discourages me. 

We know it is not possible to completely 
turn back the clock in many of these areas, 
but I do feel that the rapid rate of increase 
of non-defense spending must be brought 
under control, We know that we have only 
limted control with respect to defense spend- 
ing because defense is a matter of the fore- 
most urgency. We, therefore, have little lee- 
way as to that area, but we do have in the 
non-defense area. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


Looking ahead, we should continue to seek 
a tax policy which provides a stable frame- 
work within which taxpayers can make indi- 
vidual and business decisions, When the 
special requirements of Vietnam subside, we 
hope once again to be faced with the choice 
between the two main alternative routes for 
government action—that of increasing Fed- 
eral spending or the path of tax reduction 
and expenditure control, placing our empha- 
sis on freeing the private economy of ex- 
cessive restraints. 

If the Congress itself is not going to make 
a restudy and a reevaluation of programs as 
to their cost-benefit ratio and determine 
their priority of demand on public funds as 
I have thought should be the case in order 
to establish the degree of expenditure con- 
trol which I think is needed, then I am be- 
ginning to think in terms of the establish- 
ment of another Presidential commission to 
make a study of Government programs and 
report to the Congress. With these findings 
and recommendations the Congress would 
then have the materials and the basis for 
making determinations between programs 
and establishing priorities among them. Such 
action is required by some group in my 
opinion if effective controls are again to be 
established over Federal spending. 

For the basic question which we must all 
ask ourselves is this: Where are we going? 
It appears obvious to me that there is a limit 
to the size and the number of Federal pro- 
grams which our economy can support in the 
future without ever-increasing public debt, 
balance of payments problems and possible 
loss of confidence in the dollar by holders 
abroad. On the other hand, with reduced 
rates of taxation, our free enterprise system 
can be depended upon more and more to help 
solve many of the problems which many 
people are urging that the Government solve 
directly. A key to the efforts of the private 
enterprise system in these endeavors and 
under these conditions lies with the bank- 
ing community and with institutions such as 
the Security Trust Company. 
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“KENNEDY ROUND: A HARD TASK 
WELL DONE”—LIFE MAGAZINE 
EDITORIAL 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial on the just-resolved Kennedy 
round of trade negotiations in the May 
26 issue of Life magazine has come to 
my attention. This Life editorial, titled 
“Kennedy Round: A Hard Task Well 
Done,” brings home the meaning of the 
Kennedy round tariff-cutting, trade- 
expanding negotiations to Americans, 
and it also recognizes that there are cer- 
tain limitations to the scope of change 
in the international trading world that 
even the marathon 4-year Kennedy 
round could not alter. 

One of these limitations is in the area 
of agriculture trade. The Life editorial 
observes that— 

If agricultural reductions were less dra- 
matic than the industrial ones, this is be- 
cause in most countries of the world agri- 
culture is no longer simply a branch of the 
market economy. It is larded with social and 
political subsidies and tied up in questions 
of so-called national interest. 


Another limitation was in “other-than- 
tariff,” or “nontariff” barriers to trade. 

With unanimous consent, the Life 
magazine editorial referred to follows: 
KENNEDY ROUND: A Harp Task WELL DONE 

The Kennedy Round negotiations just 
concluded at Geneva had all the drama of 
a high-stakes poker game—complete with 
bluffs and hedged bets and all-night sessions 
under a canopy of blue cigar smoke. But un- 
like any card game, there were no real losers 
at Geneva. All of the nearly 50 nations repre- 
sented will gain in the long run from the 
single most sweeping step ever taken in the 
liberalization of world trade. The result was 
well worth the four years of hard-eyed dick- 
ering that preceded it. 

Until the very last day of negotiations 
there was no real certainty that agreement 
could be reached. The deadline was set by 
the U.S., allowing a minimum of six weeks 
to put the results in legal form for President 
Johnson’s signature by June 30. On that 
date, authorization which Congress had ex- 
tended to President Kennedy in 1962—to cut 
tariffs up to 60% if other nations reciprocat- 
ed—would expire. The authorization that 
Kennedy won from Congress, and that led 
to the just-completed round of tariff talks 
which bore his name, may well stand as the 
most important piece of legislation he ever 
got through Congress. 

The agreement finally reached by the 
bone-tired negotiators cuts an average of 
33% to 35% from the tariffs now applied to 
industrial goods by most of the free world. 
Through ‘‘most-favored-nation” clauses, it 
will eventually apply to nearly all trading 
nations, including those that are Commu- 
nist. As the largest trading nation, the U.S, 
will find the cuts applied to more than $15 
billion of our own commerce. While the 
greatest successes were in the industrial sec- 
tor, U.S. negotiators also won an average 
25% cut in duties on a broad range of non- 
grain farm products—a field in which we had 
much at stake. The industrial and agricul- 
tural tariff cuts will directly affect world 
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trade in products that are worth $40 billion 
@ year. 

For American consumers, the reductions 
will apply across the board. Of the 6,300 
items in the U.S. tariff schedules, most will 
be cut. It is not easy to pin down the say- 
ings that this might mean for an American 
family. A camera valued at $200 should cost 
$25 less, if the tariff savings are all passed 
along to the buyer. But far more important 
than dollar savings on purchases, the Ken- 
nedy Round tariff cuts commit the West to 
pursue a goal of continued trade expan- 
sion—a policy that since the end of World 
War II has accounted for much of our un- 
precedented prosperity. 

While world trade has doubled over the 
last decade, some disquieting trends were 
developing. Regional groupings that the U.S. 
has supported for political reasons, such as 
the European Common Market, have by their 
very success raised a difficult trade problem. 
As their internal tariffs have dropped, their 
external tariffs, by remaining unchanged, 
have served as an increasingly formidable 
barrier to trade by outsiders—unless the 
outsiders could find a way, as many have, 
to set up subsidiaries or partnerships inside. 

One goal of the Kennedy Round was to 
help bring the barriers themselves down to 
the point where the Common Market can 
continue as an outward-looking force. That 
the Europeans so obviously wanted the 
round to succeed, and negotiated to that 
end, is a far better measure of their feelings 
that the condescending display of brutality 
with which De Gaulle has once more 
slammed the door on Britain’s bid to enter 
the Common Market. 

If agricultural reductions were less dra- 
matic than the industrial ones, this is be- 
cause in most countries of the world agri- 
culture is no longer simply a branch of the 
market economy. It is larded with social 
and political subsidies and tied up in ques- 
tions of so-called national interest. 

One agricultural compromise, while having 
little to do with tariffs on commodities, may 
in the long run have more lasting value. In 
exchange for concessions that we could not 
get, the U.S. settled for an agreement that 
other countries would join us in supplying a 
yearly total of 4.5 million tons of grain as 
food aid to needy countries. Our share will be 
42% of the total. But, more to the point, we 
have finally wrung agreement from some 
other wealthy nations to start sharing with 
us the burden of the world’s hungry. 

Most of the matters negotiated at Geneva 
can be put into effect by President Johnson 
without further action by Congress. But the 
legislators must give approval to the agree- 
ment on grain (which also included a world 
minimum price of $1.73 a bushel for wheat). 
And they must also agree to any change in 
an exotic tariff device known as American 
selling price,“ meaning tariffs based not on 
the cost of an item but on what a U.S. firm 
decided to charge for it. ASP was set up after 
World War I to protect our then infant 
chemical industry from competition, It ap- 
plies to only one branch of chemicals—coal 
tar and petroleum derivatives, which are 
used in plastics, drugs, detergents and dye- 
stuffs. And while such products account for 
less than 10% of the sales by the U.S. chemi- 
cal industry, the Europeans are bitter about 
a system which, in a few cases, has set a tariff 
of 172% on some chemical imports. The 
Europeans have tied much of their agree- 
ment to cut chemical tariffs to our getting 
rid of ASP. Only Congress can take that 
step—and it should. 

Many congressmen are going to find that 
a local industrial ox has been gored. And 
when the individual plaints sound in chorus, 
the noise may be deafening. The legislators 
must look beyond the short-term unhappl- 
ness of some of their constituents to tne 
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long-term needs of the country—and that 
means expanded world trade. 

“American selling price” is just one example 
of other barriers that will become more visi- 
ble as the successes of the Kennedy Round 
are put into action. Industrial tariffs should 
sink to a level where they will no longer serve 
as much of a hindrance to trade, But the de- 
sire to protect a national industry often leads 
to laws and practices that are not so easy to 
confront as a simple tariff. 

Europeans complain about our “Buy Amer- 
ican” legislation for government purchases. 
But many of those same European countries 
simply ban, by precedence and agreement 
rather than by visible law, foreign purchases 
by their own government agencies, 

All import quotas are barriers to trade, 
just as much as tariff laws. So, sometimes, 
even when not intended that way, are selec- 
tive health and technical standards and even 
local taxes that effectively block foreign- 
made products. In a classic example of such 
barriers, many European countries tax autos 
on horsepower, rather than on cost, Thus 
in France, a $9,500 Mercedes has drawn a $30 
yearly road tax when at the same time a 
Chevy II was hit with a $200 levy. 

The nontariff barriers to trade will draw 
increasing attention simply because the ne- 
gotators at Geneva did their work so well. 
As they dragged wearily away from the bar- 
gaining table, there was general agreement 
that there will never be another massive 
tariff cutting like the Kennedy Round. But 
tariffs won’t be much of a hindrance to trade 
anymore. And that was the great hope—now 
justiied—when things got under way in 
Geneva four years ago. 


CARE AND FEEDING OF THE US. 
ECONOMY 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Nation’s most highly respected and 
widely quoted bank reviews is published 
by the First National City Bank of New 
York under the direction of its senior 
vice president and economist, Leif H. 
Olsen. 

In a recent speech before the Cooper 
Development Association, Mr. Olsen 
made an important contribution toward 
better public understanding of the Na- 
tion’s economic problems and prospects. 
His analysis of the economic outlook is 
particularly useful at a time when the 
economic indicators are flashing confus- 
ing and often contradictory signals. 

I was also interested in his comments 
on the balance-of-payments situation, 
recent increases in Government spend- 
ing, and the effectiveness of our fiscal 
and monetary tools. His broad prescrip- 
tion for administration economic policy 
is to “reduce its interference with the 
private economy, to give it the best pos- 
sible environment, encourage maximum 
profits and a tax structure that operates 
efficiently to produce maximum revenues, 
not maximum rates.” 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Recor at this point a copy of Dr. 
Olsen’s speech, entitled The Care and 
Feeding of the U.S. Economy.” 
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THE CARE AND FEEDING OF THE U.S, ECONOMY 


(By Leif H. Olsen, senior vice president and 
economist, First National City Bank, New 
York) 


A few years ago, when the economic ex- 
pansion was well on the way to breaking 
endurance records, I was asked by a group: 
of businessmen if our economy was recession 
proof. My answer was: “No, but it is highly 
unlikely that we would have another great: 
depression similar to the early 1930s,” 

They all seemed pleased with this response. 
Most of them were men whose business 
careers began in the late 1920s. They found 
it comforting to think that they could look 
forward to retirement in a few years without 
again experiencing such an economic catas- 
trophe. 

But I found it especially interesting that 
they regarded the postwar recessions as rather 
small and shallow saucers in a long period of 
remarkable expansion and prosperity. We 
are very nearly in one of these saucer-like 
recessions now, though it may turn out to 
be smaller than previous ones. The last two 
were only about nine months long, certainly 
short enough to see through from one end 
to the other, 

Short and relatively mild as these reces- 
sions may seem in retrospect, we go to great 
lengths today to avoid using the tag “reces- 
sion.” In any event, there is a measure of 
truth to the comment by a businessman I 
talked with recently when he said: This 
recession just isn't going to be deep enough 
to get any good out of it,” 

My assignment on your program this morn- 
ing is to speak about the economic environ- 
ment. Permit me first to tell you a bit about 
the views we have held as economists for 
the First National City Bank. I think it helps, 
when hearing an economist express what may 
seem to be a bearish outlook, to find out 
whether this is a new view or whether he is 
a perennial bear. After all, even a stopped 
clock is right twice a day. 


Throughout the expansion period which | 


began in 1961, our forecasts were by and 
large at the upper end of the range of those 
made by business economists. On the whole, 
we were quite optimistic, and we maintained 
a healthy concern about the threat of infla- 
tionary pressures. However, in September of 
last year when we put together our 1967 
forecast, we found that for the first time 
since the recession of 1960-61 our GNP esti- 
mates and our general sentiments about the 
economy for the year ahead were at the lower 
end of the range of business forecasts. 

What caused us to feel this way? As bank 
economists, we attach considerable impor- 
tance to changes in money flows in the econ- 
omy, in money supply, and in the liquidity 
position of both households and corpora- 
tions, Last year, there were major. changes 
in all of these areas. Permit me to go back 
a bit further to get a running start, because 
what has happened for the past few years 
is likely to have a considerable influence on 
what will happen in the balance of this year 
and immediately beyond. 

The economic expansion which began in 
1961 and ended in the first quarter of this 
year was remarkable for many reasons. It 
was, of course, the second longest in the his- 
tory of the United States. We saw new rec- 
ord highs established in corporate profits, in 
the number of new jobs created and in goy- 
ernment spending, consumer credit and new 
car sales, to mention just a few. Prosperity 
even lifted color television off the ground. 

These were also years in which our political 
and economic structures were subjected to 
severe shocks. We experienced a major stock 
market collapse in the spring of 1962, Our 
balance-of-payments deficit moved into a 
critical area. We passed through an un- 
nerving ship-to-ship confrontation with the 
Russians over missiles in Cuba, The Presi- 
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dent of the United States was assassinated. 
A sterling crisis gave the money centers of 
the world severe jitters, and the smoldering 
Vietnamese conflict burst into a full-fledged 
war with major U.S. involvement. And if that 
was all you knew of the last six years you 
would wonder how the economy ever reached 
the levels of today. 

Sorting through the economic develop- 
ments of this period, I would pick out one 
in particular that contributed a great deal 
to our economic well-being; to our ability to 
moderate price increases; to create new jobs; 
to ease the deficit in our balance of payments 
over the long run if not in the short term; 
to produce higher revenues for government; 
in short do all of those things that a modern, 
industrial economy should do. What I have in 
mind is the growth of private capital. 

Total capital of nonfinancial corporations 
including outlays for plant and equipment 
increases in working capital, and trade credits 
to customers, last year increased by more 
than $90 billion. That is $28 billion more 
than the increase just three years earlier and 
nearly double the increase of seven years ago. 
The combined encouragement of the 7 per 
cent tax credit, liberalized depreciation 
guidelines, income tax reductions, an expan- 
sive monetary policy, the cumulative impact 
of technological change, and sheer prosperity 
caused capital growth to pick up speed in 
1964. Capital spending ran well ahead of a 
rapidly growing cash flow for the first time in 
several years, forcing corporations to seek 
more and more outside financing in the 
credit markets. Last year such financing was 
more than double that of just three years 


ago. 

In 1965, the surge of defense orders co- 
incided with the well-advanced capital goods 
boom. The monetary throttle was wide open 
at the time. As a result, we experienced ex- 
traordinary growing pressures through the 
first quarter of 1966. 

To most forecasters it seemed in mid-1966 
that the economy’s momentum would carry 
us well through 1967. The popular reasoning 
of the time was that a recession could occur 
only if the Vietnamese war ended. Yet, even 
though federal spending rose sharply, when 
monetary policy became restrictive in the 
spring of 1966 and remained so until Decem- 
ber, the expansion was reined in and finally 
sto 


pped. 

The Federal Reserve’s policy of monetary 
restraint brought about a decline in total 
bank reserves and in money supply (that is 
currency and demand deposits). During the 
late summer and early fall, total deposits 
began to decline, which in turn halted the 
growth in total commercial bank credit— 
loans and investments. This major change in 
the availability of money, coming at a time 
of excited expectations and unprecedented 
credit demands, drove borrowing costs to the 
highest levels in 45 years. (That is unad- 
justed for the effects of a rising income tax 
rate on after-tax interest costs.) Liquidity 
preferences were strong and the premium on 
cash, high. Under these circumstances, those 
holding cash would exchange it for stocks 
or bonds hesitatingly, and only if prices of 
the securities were lower than the previous 
day. Tight money conditions and high in- 
terest rates were major factors in eroding 
more than 200 points off the Dow-Jones 
prices. The scramble for funds in a free and 
highly competitive money market cut deeply 
into real estate and home construction and 
sharply slowed consumption, particularly of 
durable goods. It also forced the shelving, at 
least for a short time, of many state and 
municipal expenditures. 

On the basis of these monetary influences 
and recognizing that they take time to bring 
their full influence to bear on the economy, 
we projected a growth rate of only 5.2 per 
cent in 1967 against 814 per cent for 1966. 
This would mean a GNP for the year of $778 
billion, $9 billion less than the forecast of 
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the Council of Economic Advisers. We have 
found no reason to revise that forecast to 
date. 

Quarterly forecasts for the year can be 
more hazardous but I am less timid in talk- 
ing about them now than I might have been 
three or four months ago. We expected an 
increase of $6.4 billion in GNP in the first 
quarter. The p figure showed an 
increase of $5 billion and I fully expect that 
after revisions in these early data, the final 
figure will be closer to our forecast, Of course, 
we had some errors in GNP components that 
washed each other out. For example, we had 
a higher rate of inventory accumulation but 
less government spending than indicated in 
the official estimates. In the next two quar- 
ters, the rate of increase of GNP is not likely 
to be much greater than for the first quarter, 
but in the fourth quarter we can see the 
possibility of a resumption of strong growth. 

The estimated failure of the economy to 
exhibit any overall growth in the first quar- 
ter except in terms of prices and the likeli- 
hood of little expansion of physical output 
over the next few months certainly indicates 
a failure of economic activity to keep pace 
with growth of resources and productive ca- 
pacity. Whether or not the National Bureau 
of Economic Research ultimately decides to 
apply the recession“ label, which is often de- 
fined as two or more quarters of decline in 
real GNP, the current standstill in business 
activity would be a recession by the stand- 
ards which the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers was employing so emphatically just a 
few years ago. The Council told us during 
the earlier Sixties, that the economy was 
operating below its potential and that some- 
thing like a 4-414 per cent real growth rate 
was necessary just to keep this discrepancy 
from rising even further, There is no doubt, 
especially as many of the capital equipment 
projects launched in earlier years come on 
stream in 1967, that potential GNP is on a 
steep upgrade and real economic growth is 
not keeping peace. The result is a re-emer- 
gence of the “GNP gap.” 

This is where we now stand—amidst a very 
mild and what is likely to be a short-lived 
recession. I would not want to suggest, how- 
ever, that this means everything points up- 
ward from now on. I think that the inter- 
pretation of recent data, the buoyancy in 
the stock market, and the improvement in 
auto sales may have led some to conclude 
that we are on the threshold of a sudden 
surge upward. Such expectations are likely 
to prove excessive. We expect there will be 
more bad news—further inventory adjust- 
ments, some upcreep in unemployment, fur- 
ther deterioration in corporate profits, dif- 
ficult labor negotiations, rather high inter- 
est rates, and the continuing threat of a tax 
increase, 

The somewhat better feeling about the 
economy has already been subjected to some 
discouragement. The preliminary retail sales 
figures for March, which were 3 per cent 
above February, were received as evidence 
that the economy was entering spring on a 
strong upbeat. Unfortunately, the public 
often overlooks the conditional words “pre- 
liminary” and “subject to later revisions” 
that accompany such data. At any rate, as we 
now know, the final retail sales figures repre- 
sented a substantial revision from the earlier 
ones, bringing them down to only 1 per cent 
above February. 

While this can hardly be called a “strong 
up beat” there are signs of a rise in con- 
sumer spending. Sales of automobiles and 
some other durable goods such as appliances 
and furniture are picking up. The consumer’s 
money position has been improving for some 
months and he is bound to start spending 
more at some point in the months ahead. 
After all, the consumer has been rather mod- 
erate in his buying habits for a long time 
now. Retail sales stopped growing nearly a 
year ago. Despite all the concern last year 
over excessive demand, it was not consumer 
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purchases that were responsible for the in- 
flationary pressures. 

After the first quarter of 1966, food prices 
began to rise rapidly. The consumer, as he 
usually does under such circumstances, did 
not cut back on food consumption, but 
rather slowed down his purchases of auto- 
mobiles and other durable goods. The impo- 
sition of higher graduated withholding rates 
beginning the first of May last year cut back 
on take-home pay, particularly for those who 
make up the prime market for new cars. 
With the tightening of credit conditions, the 
consumer's money position changed marked- 
ly. The Federal Reserve estimates showed 
that in the first nine months last year the 
consumer's cash position was virtually un- 
changed (seasonally adjusted), in contrast to 
an average $2 billion per year rise in 1964-65. 
The accumulation of liquid assets by house- 
holds in those same months proceeded at 
only a $25 billion annual rate in contrast to 
an average rise of $33 billion per year in the 
preceding two years. Under such circum- 
stances, households bought more carefully 
and more selectively. The marked slowdown 
in automobile sales was not due to any char- 
acteristics peculiar to that market alone. 
Undoubtedly, the safety debate was a factor. 
But disposable income grew more slowly dur- 
ing the spring and summer of 1966, and the 
softening in sales of appliances, furniture, 
and finally even color television sets indi- 
cated that there was something markedly 
wrong with the consumer's. willingness to 
spend money. 

Following the turn of the year, retailers 
hoped for a sharper increase in sales as per- 
sonal income continued to rise. Instead, con- 
sumption expenditures failed to grow ma- 
terially, because households sought to im- 
prove their liquidity positions and to restore 
the savings rates they had enjoyed prior to 
1966. 

In recent months, food prices have declined 
appreciably. The consumer's liquidity posi- 
tion has vastly improved. He has sharply 
slowed down his net acquisition of debt. 
Furthermore, because of the graduated with- 
holding rates established last year, many 
consumers found themselves with much 
smaller tax bills than in April a year ago. 
Under these circumstances, it is no small 
wonder that consumption expenditures have 
improved a bit and are likely to improve 
further this year. 

Indeed the return to a monetary policy 
fully as stimulative as that of 1965 and early 
1966 is providing the basis for a rather con- 
siderable push in consumption later this 
year. The effects of this expansive monetary 
policy on incomes, spending, and credit de- 
mands should become more visible in the 
second half of the year. In the same way 
that there is some lag before a policy of 
restraint slows down the economy, it takes 
time for the stimulative effects to take hold. 

Consumption is also being helped by the 
fact that we have had little decline in total 
employment during this period of adjust- 
ment. While some upturn in the unemploy- 
ment rate can well be expected in the months 
immediately ahead, it is not likely that the 
employment rate will rise to very trouble- 
some levels. The cutbacks in production as- 
sociated with inventory adjustment over the 
past six months have reduced overtime pay 
and shortened the workweek in a number of 
industries without the necessity for large 
layoffs. 

One of the earliest effects of the change 
in monetary policy has been the revival in 
homebuilding. The seeds for this revival were 
sown last September, when interest rates be- 
gan to decline two months before the Fed- 
eral Reserve began to reflate bank reserves. 
The slowdown in business activity and credit 
demands, due to the cumulative influences 
of monetary restraint, eased pressures on in- 
terest rates and reduced the competitive ad- 
vantage of Treasury bills and Federal agency 
issues and other market instruments. The 
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savings inflow at savings banks and savings 
and loan associations, which had slowed to a 
trickle during the spring and summer 
months, consequently accelerated in the 
fourth quarter and swelled further in the 
early months of this year. Savings institu- 
tions are once more faced with the problem 
of putting their money to work. 

For many lenders, this problem is even 
more difficult than it was in the flush days 
of 1961-65. At that time, declining mortgage 
rates and rising rates on savings accounts 
were trimming the profit margins of mort- 
gage lenders. Today, savings rates are higher 
than ever, while mortgage rates have fallen 
sharply since last fall. Savings institutions 
have used much of their new inflow to repay 
last year’s heavy borrowings. In the months 
ahead, however, they will be compelled either 
to put those savings inflows to work in the 
mortgage market or to discourage the inflow 
(and perhaps temporarily restrict their 
growth) by cutting their savings rates. And 
since potential home buyers seem, at the mo- 
ment, somewhat reluctant to add to their 
indebtedness, lenders may have to ease credit 
terms even further if they are to find em- 
ployment for the apparent oversupply of 
mortgage money. Yet lenders’ mounting in- 
ventories of loanable funds encourage belief 
that housing starts—which have already 
jumped from a less than a 1 million annual 
rate in the fourth quarter to a 1.2 million 
pace in the first quarter—will climb to a 114- 
million rate later this year. As this surge is 
carried forward into rising construction fig- 
ures, and finally into new home sales, it will 
help expand sales of furniture, homefurnish- 
ings, and appliances later this year. 

The early signs of some improvement in 
consumer buying and some upturn in hous- 
ing do not, as I have already stated, mean 
that all is well in the economy. For example, 
despite the rather sharp slowdown in the rate 
of inventory accumulation in the first quar- 
ter of the year, we are inclined to believe 
that a considerable amount of additional in- 
ventory adjustment will be needed before 
orders, shipments and inventories are 
brought into line. Furthermore, we are rather 
skeptical of the rough estimates made for 
inventory accumulation in the first quarter. 
Revised monthly figures show somewhat 
higher levels of accumulation than indicated 
by the preliminary data. 

While incoming manufacturing orders for 
February and March showed a slight im- 
provement, they could hardly be regarded as 
strong. The fact is that new orders have 
been dragging for a year now. The backlog 
of orders is melting. Consequently, it would 
require a substantial turnaround in the or- 
der rate to make present inventories look 
comfortable. For example, if the present in- 
ventory-sales ratios were to be restored to 
the level of mid-year 1966, some $7 billion of 
inventory would have to be trimmed off pres- 
ent levels in nondefense industries. Further 
inventory adjustment will continue to mod- 
erate production and dampen growth of in- 
comes. 

Similarly, we do not expect that plant and 
equipment expenditures will resume their 
upward march for some time. Various sur- 
veys by the Commerce Department and 
McGraw-Hill are not particularly encour- 
aging. The most recent McGraw-Hill survey 
taken in March and April indicated that 
businessmen were planning a 5.6 per cent 
increase in plant and equipment expendi- 
tures this year over last year. This is slightly 
lower than McGraw-Hill’s interim survey in 
February. Since the outlays reflect rising 
prices for capital goods, the real increase 
would be somewhat less, 

Because many managements review and 
revise their capital expenditure programs 
only once each six months, it is doubtful 
that these surveys have caught up with 
some of the adjustments that have been and 
are being made on the basis of what hap- 
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pened in the first quarter. I think it is rea- 
sonable to say that most managements at 
the beginning of the year expected much 
better results in the first quarter than those 
they actually experienced. 

Restoration of the 7 per cent tax credit— 
if Congress ever gets around to enacting this 
bill—may give a brief fillip to equipment 
orders but I rather doubt that it will quickly 
overcome forces which are tending to dis- 
courage increases in plant and equipment 
outlays. 

The slackening of production as a conse- 
quence of the inventory adjustment has 
lowered the utilization rate of manufactur- 
ing facilities from 91 per cent last summer 
to 87 per cent in the first quarter of this 
year. With production still sluggish and large 
amounts of new capacity coming on stream, 
the utilization rate has slipped further. 
Moreover, an extraordinarily strong upturn 
in orders and in production would be re- 
quired to outstrip rising capacity, overcome 
the drag of excess inventories and push the 
utilization rate back up again. This easing 
in capacity utilization has undoubtedly 
made the construction of some plants and 
the purchase of some equipment less urgent 
today than was the case four months ago. 

While there may well be some easing in 
plant and equipment spending for these rea- 
sons, I do not expect a sharp drop. There is 
no doubt that the existence of more long- 
term programs than existed 10 years ago and 
the greater pace of technological change, will 
support spending at higher levels. 

One of the more discouraging areas of 
the economy in the first quarter was cor- 
porate profits. As you may know, the Eco- 
nomics Department of First National City 
Bank gathers and tabulates profits of ap- 
proximately 1,400 corporations each quarter 
and more than 4,000 annually. In the first 
quarter of the year, 1,400 companies reported 
corporate profits of $6.1 billion, down 7 per 
cent from the first quarter of last year and 
off 13 per cent from the fourth quarter of 
last year. 

Looking at manufacturing companies 
alone, the drop from the first quarter of last 
year was 9 per cent, and if we exclude the 
petroleum industry from this group, the 
decline was 13 per cent. Moreover, profit 
margins dropped from 6.7 per cent in the 
first quarter of last year to only 5.8 per cent 
in the first quarter of 1967. On all counts 
this was the sharpest deterioration in profits 
and profit margins since the recession of 
1960. 

Another seasonally adjusted index which 
we compile showed that of the manufacturing 
companies reporting to us, 48 per cent re- 
ported an improvement in earnings from the 
preceding quarter. In the earlier quarter, the 
figure was 54 per cent. There is likely to be 
some further deterioration in profits. Costs 
are still troublesome and volume is still 
sluggish. However, we would expect to see 
an improvement beginning to show up in the 
aggregate figures sometime toward the end of 
the year. 

No economic discussion today is complete 
without some reference to the Vietnamese 
war. I have no special insight into the likely 
course of events in Southeast Asia. As have 
other visitors to Washington, I have but- 
tonholed people I know there to find out if 
there are any major behind-the-scenes de- 
velopments. But this has been no more help- 
ful than reading the day’s press which sim- 
ply tells us that we have stepped up the level 
of fighting and substantially enlarged our 
bombing attacks. This would suggest that 
the cost of Vietnam may run somewhat 
higher than was originally estimated. In any 
event, I don’t believe an increase of $2-3 
billion above the original spending plan for 
defense will have, by itself, a material effect 
on the economy as a whole in this calendar 
year. Spending increases will have greater 
direct effect on those industries involved. 
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Even a troop buildup should not carry with 
it a price tag proportionate to that which 
accompanied the buildup of the last two 
years. Much of the money spent in Vietnam 
in 1965 and 1966 went into the construc- 
tion of air fields, harbor facilities, bases, etc., 
most of which are completed. Consequently, 
I would assume extra spending would go for 
ordnance and airplanes. 

Should peace come to Vietnam, I would 
regard it as a highly favorable development 
as far as our economy is concerned. Follow- 
ing every conflict, we, as a country, have ex- 
perienced a period of good feeling. Everyone 
becomes generally more expansive in mood. 
If the government exercises the appropriate 
economic initiative through tax reduction 
programs, the economy will be set on a course 
of healthy, vigorous private economic expan- 
sion once again. Moreover, as far as defense 
expenditures themselves are concerned, they 
are likely to remain high for some time after 
the shooting phase of the war has been con- 
cluded. We will need to maintain a strong 
force in Vietnam during any subsequent ne- 
gotiations, In addition, after a conflict of this 
kind, weapons systems are rendered obsolete; 
new ones are developed and outlays for these 
will be maintained. 

The conclusion of Vietnam would also help 
to reduce the foreign exchange costs of that 
conflict and its negative impact on our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit. This deficit can 
never be treated adequately by being sand- 
wiched into a talk about the domestic econ- 
omy. But I would like to touch on a few 
points. 

Our balance-of-payments problem is, to 
some extent, perhaps a considerable extent, 
political in character. It has long been rec- 
ognized that our balance-of-payments def- 
icit persists very largely because of the role 
played by the United States in trying to 
maintain political stability worldwide and in 
helping the less-developed countries. My 
point in mentioning this is to note the basic 
conflict that exists between our balance-of- 
payments programs and our international 
political programs. We must recognize that 
it is difficult to be the world’s banker, police- 
man, and public welfare agency without cre- 
ating severe distortions—distortions which in 
time will cripple our ability to do all three 
of these jobs. 

In the course of its rapid expansion over 
the past 17 years, the U.S. economy has pro- 
duced a rapid growth in capital, a portion of 
which has been exported abroad to finance 
not only investments of the U.S. business 
community but those of foreigners as well. 
As a consequence, direct, portfolio and short- 
term investments climbed from $19 billion 
in 1950 to approximately $80 billion in 1965. 
This area of private investment has been an 
important source of income, substantially 
exceeding the capital outflow over the past 
17 years. 

Despite a good deal of stop and go, push 
and pull, our private overseas ventures have 
managed to provide income to offset over- 
seas political commitments. The inflow of 
payments on all of our private capital in- 
vestments abroad has produced surpluses in 
all but six of the last 17 years. We have had 
a merchandise trade surplus in each of those 
years, even after taking into account exports 
financed by government aid. But the surplus 
generated by the private economy has not 
been large enough to cover United States 
Government transactions. 

In recent years, the major thrust of the 
Administration’s balance-of-payments pro- 
gram has been directed toward restricting 
capital outflows. While other measures were 
employed earlier in the government sector— 
such as tying foreign aid to exports—the 
move against capital outflows was regarded 
as momentous. Following the introduction 
of the interest equalization tax in 1963, keen 
observers of international finance said con- 
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trols would proliferate. They have not been 
disappointed. 

In any event, we are left with the unmis- 
takable evidence that in spite of the extra 
effort, time, cost and paperwork by the pri- 
vate business community in complying with 
the government’s program, the end of our 
balance-of-payments deficit is not yet in 
sight. It is a fact of life that continued and 
rising government spending overseas, how- 
ever worthy and necessary the programs may 
be, continues to aggravate our balance-of- 
payments deficit and offset the surpluses 
produced by the private sector. While pa- 
tience is required, and is costly, it is not sur- 
prising that some people, perhaps from a 
sheer sense of exasperation, have hinted at 
extreme steps and others have taken this to 
mean a change in our gold policies. But the 
United States would not help itself and, on 
the contrary, it would hurt itself by unilater- 
ally changing the present arrangements with 
regard to sales of gold to foreign govern- 
ments and central banks at $35 per ounce. 

The suggestion that we should place an 
embargo on sales of gold in the event that 
there would be a run on our gold stocks begs 
an answer to the more important question: 
What would cause such a run? It could only 
come about as a result of a collapse of con- 
fidence engendered by persistently unwise 
financial management on our part. Our line 
of defense cannot be a threat that we will 
stop selling gold. Rather it must be the re- 
sponsible conduct of our affairs, including, 
perhaps most importantly, government ex- 
penditures at home and abroad. It is for this 
reason that we must yield to the disciplines 
of the balance-of-payments deficit, for in so 
doing we will keep the world on a dollar 
standard. 

Now a word or two about economic poli- 
cies. Essentially we are a people with great 
expectations. We expect each year's perform- 
ance to top the preceding one by a com- 
fortable margin. With a relatively rich 
assortment of data at hand, we huddle over 
our economy to measure each week’s and 
each month’s performance. Moreover, the 
stock market—in what I like to call the 
Dow-Jones syndrome—causes us to change 
our mood, sometimes violently, from day to 
day and week to week. 

And many people, unfortunately, have ac- 
cepted the notion that our economy is es- 
sentially unstable; that without the timely 
application of government economic policies 
our economy would move in the direction of 
a collapse. There is no doubt that monetary 
and fiscal policies have a powerful influence. 
But they tend to oversteer the economy, 
making it difficult to get around the curves. 

For example, the implementation of the 
tax reduction program of 1964-65 hardly 
needed to be supplemented, by an unusually 
stimulative monetary policy, but that is pre- 
cisely what happened. In the second half of 
1965 and the opening months of 1966, mone- 
tary policy permitted substantial increases 
in bank reserves and in the money supply at 
the same time that surging defense orders 
coincided with the capital goods boom. Then 
later in 1966, monetary policy became overly 
restrictive though admittedly something had 
to be done to curb the excessive growth in 
credit. Now, at least on the basis of the 
evidence of the last three months, it seems 
to be pulling back the bow string too far for 
a shot that is going to send the monetary 
arrow well beyond its target. We may not see 
the effects of the present easy monetary 
policy for some time, and by the time we do, 
it will be too late to avoid the overheating. 

Last year interest rates reached the high- 
est level in 45 years. The sharpest rise took 
place after the Federal Reserve put on the 
brakes and tried to slow down the momen- 
tum of tremendous pent-up demand. But it is 
important to recognize that interest rates 
were rising before monetary policy became 
truly restrictive in April 1966. The fact is 
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that the easy monetary policy stimulated the 
economy, stimulated the demands for credit 
and those demands broadened and strength- 
ened so rapidly that even the massive injec- 
tions of reserves in 1965 and early 1966 were 
unable to satisfy them. Indeed, there is rea- 
son to believe they only stimulated new de- 
mands, somewhat analogous to trying to 
smother a fire with gasoline. 

What finally broke the upward soaring in- 
terest rates was a money policy which stopped 
credit expansion and so dampened down gen- 
eral demand in the economy that business 
conditions began to ease and consequently 
demand for funds began to slacken and in- 
terest rates turned downward in mid-Septem- 
ber, some two months before the Federal 
Reserve actually changed monetary policy 
toward slightly less restraint in November 
1966. Our economy was pushed too hard by 
government actions and then pulled to an 
abrupt halt. 

Economic principles have a certain logic 
to them. They cannot be violated unreason- 
ably. This economy has been very good to 
the Administration. But it has taken such 
abuse in the past two years that now it may 
not be too good to Washington. 

Government spending is rising rapidly. A 
good deal of this is related to defense needs, 
but that is only half the story. In the three 
years through fiscal year 1968, if the es- 
timates prove correct, government spending 
will have risen by approximately $50 billion; 
and half of that is for nondefense uses. I 
cannot here debate the merits of these ex- 
penditures. The Administration, among 
others, has said repeatedly that the many 
programs are essential and cannot be sacri- 
ficed for Vietnam. But I would like to point 
out that such unusually sharp increases in 
spending in excess of revenues have conse- 
quence other than simply the acquisition of 
goods and services for the government’s do- 
mestic and international political objectives; 
there are perverse side effects which can work 
toward defeating the government's goal of a 
stable, growing economy. We are witnessing 
such a consequence this very year. 

Permit me to illustrate this point. In the 
three years through fiscal 1967, federal rev- 
enues—on a cash budget basis—increased by 
upwards of $40 billion, as a result of rising 
taxable income. These revenue gains exceeded 
expectations of those in Washington engaged 
in the budget process. Yet government spend- 
ing managed to top even those surprisingly 
large revenues. As a consequence, it became 
necessary for the government to borrow 
heavily in the market. 

Last year the Federal Government bor- 
rowed heavily—inciuding sales of participa- 
tion certificates—at a time when private 
capital requirements were running at a rec- 
ord high, at a time when the economy was 
pressing against its capacities and at a time 
when the Federal Reserve found it necessary 
to apply a severely restrictive credit policy. 

There is ample evidence to indicate that 
Federal Government borrowings contributed 
to the rise in interest rates and that federal 
borrowing drew money out of financial insti- 
tutions, particularly those that supply the 
bulk of the mortgage money in the country. 
The pressure became so intense that the Ad- 
ministration postponed further sales of par- 
ticipation certificates. 

Forcing massive government borrowings on 
the market has created major difficulties for 
monetary policy. Furthermore, government 
borrowing competes with and crowds out pri- 
vate borrowers whose capital requirements 
are needed to provide jobs and income on 
which government revenues are dependent. 

So far this year corporate treasurers have 
been rushing into the market place to obtain 
their financing as early as possible. The effect 
has been to move long-term interest rates up 
even after the Federal Reserve reduced the 
discount rate and despite an unusally ex- 
pansive monetary policy. The resulting un- 
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turn in long-term interest rates has seem- 
ingly frustrated the Federal Reserve’s efforts 
to bring rates down in a softening economy. 
But borrowers seem willing to pay these rates 
because they expect that rates may be even 
higher in the second half. Whether these ex- 
pectations are validated or not remains to be 
seen. But the Council of Economic Advisers 
and other government spokesmen have con- 
tributed to these expectations with their re- 
peated predictions that the economy would 
turn strong again in the second half of the 
year. Moreover, borrowers have their eye on 
the estimated $12-$15 billion of new financ- 
ing by the Treasury during the second half 
of the year. 

Indeed, the government’s money needs 
may very well be larger than anticipated 
when the year began, since the budget was 
based on the expectation of an increase in 
corporate profits this year, which is hardly 
likely, and it was also based on the expecta- 
tion that the 6 percent surtax would be en- 
acted this year. In addition, increases in de- 
fense expenditures are running ahead of 
schedule. 

As long as federal spending continues to 
rise at a rate substantially greater than in- 
creases in revenue, the government must seek 
financing in the market in competition with 
private borrowers or seek inflationary 
financing from the Federal Reserve System. 
In both cases, the normal functioning of the 
money market will be disrupted. Another op- 
tion open to the Treasury in its efforts to 
narrow a deficit is to raise tax rates. This 
step is designed to take resources from the 
private sector because public policies have 
been too stimulative or because government 
expenditures are excessive. 

From the standpoint of the political re- 
quirements, the best thing Washington can 
do is to reduce its interference with the pri- 
vate economy, to give it the best possible 
environment, encourage maximum profits 
and a tax structure that operates efficiently 
to produce the maximum revenues, not max- 
imum rates. 


APPRECIATING FREEDOM 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, citi- 
zens of Mount Vernon, Ohio, were 
graphically reminded of their heritage of 
freedom when they encountered a Ber- 
lin Wall-type blockade erected on one 
of their downtown streets one recent 
Sunday. The Mount Vernon Jaycees in 
conjunction with the Knox County Bar 
Association conceived and implemented 
this unique device to poignantly illustrate 
the differences beween the American way 
of life as contrasted with conditions in 
other parts of the world. The blockade, 
manned by 35 members of the Jaycees, 
was part of the Law Day project, and 
passes were actually issued which per- 
mitted people to “return to the American 
way of life where there is rule by law 
and not men.” 

Also distributed to Mount Vernon citi- 
zens were copies of the American Bar 
Association’s publication, “The Canons 
of American Citizenship,” which listed 
various duties which every citizen should 
recognize as requirements of individual 
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responsibility. Thus a prudent balance of 
freedom tempered with responsibility was 
emphasized. 

I sincerely wish that more towns and 
cities in the United States had the re- 
sources to undertake similar projects. A 
display of this type is worth more than 
thousands of words in reminding us that 
our freedoms enjoy no divine guarantee 
and that these freedoms must be daily 
protected from dangers both at home 
and abroad. 

The people of Mount Vernon, the Jay- 
cees, the Knox County Bar Association, 
and Mr. Garrett T. Ressing, chairman of 
the project, are certainly to be commend- 
ed for providing an object lesson which 
has too often been forgotten in man’s 
long history. The Mount Vernon News 
too is to be congratulated for making the 
project a matter of record. 

I request that the article, “Berlin Wall 
in East High Is Reminder of Freedom,” 
from the Mount Vernon News be inserted 
in the Recorp at this point. 

BERLIN WALL In East HIGH Is REMINDER OF 
FREEDOM 

Over 1,500 autos were stopped at a Berlin 
Wall-type of blockade Sunday on a down- 
town street in Mount Vernon. 

The wall, erected and manned by 35 mem- 
bers of the Jaycees in cooperation with the 
Knox County Bar Association, was placed on 
E. High St. as part of the Law Day project 
and was designed to point out the differ- 
ences between the American way of life and 
the conditions which exists in many parts of 
the world. 

Garrett T. Ressing, chairman of the proj- 
ect, said public reaction was excellent and 
pointed out that 95 per cent of the people 
Passing through the blockade said they 
thought it was a good way to get this point 
across. 

A pass was handed out which permitted 
people to “return to the American way of 
life where there is rule by law and not 
men.” 

The pass stated, “In America we enjoy 
freedom of movement, the right to privacy 
and all the basic personal liberties which are 
protected by the Bill of Rights and our Con- 
stitution. Often we do not realize that many 
people in this world do not share these free- 
doms and liberties. 

“Barricades, checkpoints, searches, and ar- 
rests are not strange and unusual sights to 
many people,” the pass read, The American 
way of life is only made possible by the con- 
cept of government by laws and the accept- 
ance of this concept by our people.” 

The Canons of American Citizenship, as 
drafted by the American Bar Association, 
were also handed out and gave 10 things 
every American citizen should recognize as 
their duty. 

Ressing, who got the blockade idea from 
his days in law school, figured as many as 
4,000 people were in the cars stopped at the 
wall. 

“I think we got our message of the Amer- 
ican way of life across,” he said, “and people 
were very appreciative of our effort and pa- 
tient when we got behind. 

“Law Day isn’t until Monday,” he went on, 
“but we thought it better to do it today so 
working people wouldn’t be tied up. I feel we 
reached a lot of people out for a Sunday 
drive and made them think a little about the 
freedoms we have.” 


THE LATE LYLE C. WILSON 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp] may extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
we have just learned with great personal 
sorrow of the death of Lyle C. Wilson, 
who was manager of the Washington 
Bureau of United Press International for 
three decades before he retired in 1964. 
Those of us who had the privilege of 
working with Lyle Wilson knew him as 
a superb reporter, a warm human being, 
and a wise observer of the political scene. 
He played no favorites except for a 
prejudice toward integrity and truth, and 
set standards for his profession which 
a small army of Washington newsmen 
whom he trained and influenced are still 
carrying forward. 


FLORIDA HOUSEWIFE SPEAKS OUT 
FOR SERVICEMEN 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. BURKE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
thousands of constituent letters are re- 
ceived daily in congressional offices. This 
correspondence plays a most important 
part in my daily deliberations, as I am 
sure it does with my colleagues. 

Yesterday I received a letter from one 
of my constituents in Broward County, 
Fla., whose husband is currently serving 
our country in Southeast Asia. Her let- 
ter so impressed me both in content and 
in style that I felt compelled to bring her 
sentiments in their entirety to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. I respectfully re- 
quest that the letter be inserted at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Fr. LAUDERDALE, FLA., 
May 22, 1967. 
Hon. J. HERBERT BURKE, 
U.S. Representative From Florida, The House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE BURKE: In the way 
of an introduction, my parents have been 
longtime residents of Ft. Lauderdale. I have 
come here to live, and we, as a family hope 
to retire here, when my husband returns 
from Southeast Asia. I am a military depend- 
ent and the mother of five children. 

I have in the past and will continue for as 
long as I am able, writing U.S. Congressmen 
in behalf of all who serve in our nation’s 
Armed Forces. I wish to solicit Congressional 
support and concern for these dedicated peo- 
ple who all too often are sacrificed for the 
sake of economical and even perhaps political 
objectives . . because others have powerful 
lobbies while the servicemen have few who 
are able to bring their views to those able 
to do something about them. 

Military headlines relate, Mr. Burke, the 
news of a military pay increase to the tune 
of a whopping??? 5% ... but just how, may 
I ask is that whopping 5% increase going to 
help lower ranking enlisted personnel? I 
can answer my own question. . it’s going to 
do very little in light of inflation caused by 
extravagant government spending pro- 
grams. Permit me please to utilize these 
figures ... basic pay and the size of the in- 
crease at the 5% figure: 
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Basie pay for 2 years of service or less 


5% 
increase 
E-1, Airman Basic, 896.90 $4. 85 
E-2, Airman 3rd Class, 8100.50 5. 03 
E-3, Airman 2nd Class, 8121.80 —- 6.09 
E-4, Airman ist Class, 6168.60 8.43 
E-5, Staff Sergeant, 8200.40 — 10. 02 


The basic pay itself is paltry and the size 
of the expected increase does little to en- 
hance the pay picture itself. It is the enlisted 
members who particularly suffer the greatest 
upon the initiation of these so-called fat pay 
increases. These raises may be fat in per- 
centage figures but sure are niggardly in 
amount when applied to the basic pay scale. 
This kind of an increase is not capable of 
keeping pace with the rising cost of living. 
Service life is becoming more decadent with 
the initiation of each supposedly beneficial 
benefit. I sometimes wonder if such benefits 
aren’t more beneficial to DOD, than they are 
to our service personnel. 

Our nation expects, no not expects but 
demands, its finest young men to sacrifice 
their lives if need be. .. to die for and in 
defense of democracy’s ideal on foreign 
shores, to live in the degradation of POW 
camps, if captured ... yet in return for 
these sacrifices which have kept America free, 
she subjects her service personnel to crip- 
pling inadequacies .. . a nation chooses to 
ignore the growing impoverishment amid 
the ranks of our Armed Forces. This is not 
complacency .. it is apathy. Neither praise 
nor medals will put bread upon one’s table, 
nor will they put clothes on a child’s back, 
nor pay for dental work. Medals and praise, 
although serving their purpose, do not com- 
pensate our fighting forces, do not com- 
pensate our service personnel who must seek 
to survive on a pauper’s pay. 

I ask myself, how much longer can the 
quality of national security be maintained 
at its present level, when the personnel re- 
sponsible for America’s defense are so sadly 
neglected? The exodus from the services, of 
qualified military personnel is tremendous 
and everyone wonders why? 

Why, I ask, was the BAQ for bachelors pro- 
posed and then upon re-evaluation E-4s and 
below were excluded so that DOD could boast 
another $16 million savings annually? It sure 
isn't at any savings to the lower ranking 
enlisteds who already suffer from a greatly 
deficient paycheck. 

Why, I ask, do civil servants receive a pay 
increase based upon total pay and allow- 
ances giving them a larger increase than the 
military .. . why too, do civil servants re- 
siding in Vietnam get increased living allow- 
ances when servicemen in the same area suf- 
fered the loss of the COLA allowance? It must 
be a tremendous savings for DOD! 

Why, I ask, is the newcomer to the military 
ranks treated like a VIP? He is the recipient 
of many juicy morsels such as the VRB and 
unequalled promotion through the ranks in 
an effort to coddle him into selecting service 
life as a career? 

Why, I ask, is the already committed career 
man left to fall by the wayside because he 
has already made his commitment? Why 
worry about his rank? Why give him added 
benefits? Save it for the recruits ... even 
though many are leaving the service any- 
way! Why, because they can see themselves 
in the position of the stagnated career man 
and want no part of it. 

Why, I ask, is the intelligence of the sery- 
iceman thought to be such that he cannot 
fathom his own pay and allowances... 
will he continue to serve blindly . . . dedi- 
catedly forever, with pay which in most 
cases cannot match the hand-out allotments 
of the do-nothings on welfare . pay that 
is incapable of family support and requires 
additional civilian employment to supple- 
ment the wages and increases as authorized 
by the economy-minded defense department, 
a department who may in the end find that 
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such economizing will eventually, if it hasn’t 
already, deplete the quality of national de- 
fense. 

Is there no one who believes that America 
is not impervious to assault by enemy 
forces. . What happened at Pearl Harbor 
can happen again ...and the likelihood of its 
reoccurrence is not being minimized by the 
pauper’s pay authorized our service person- 
nel. The military exists so that America will 
be here tomorrow? 

Of all the places to economize... it 
seems to me that the defense of this na- 
tion should receive last consideration 
not first!!! Non-defense spending usually 
exceeds that of defense or it did, prior to our 
commitment in Vietnam. I ask, for what will 
poverty programs, welfare programs, the 
beautification of America, etc., be for; what 
will they have accomplished if war ever 
enters upon our shores, What then will all 
the economizing efforts have achieved? Mil- 
lions may be saved. . . but what a price, if 
America is ever lost? 

I hope, Mr, Burke, that in this year where- 
in our servicemen are fighting and dying 
daily to preserve liberty, that you will pur- 
sue with the greatest legislative endeavours, 
the challenges of uplifting the American 
serviceman. He is one who lives a life with 
a purpose more noble than most... and 
it is high time that a nation pays him a 
wage and grants him an increase relative 
to the responsibilities, duties, and sacrifices 
that she demands he make! 

“And from a sergeant who had lost a buddy 
in the fighting: 

“He had four bullets in him. He didn’t 
complain much, just moaned a bit. And then 
he died, just like that, in the rain, 10,000 
miles away from home” May 8th issue of U.S. 
News & World Report. 

These men who fight and die for freedom’s 
sake, make me immensely proud that I am 
an American and as an American I find it 
shocking that there is no serious penalty for 
desecrating the American flag. The United 
States flag represents the sacrifices these men 
have made in the past and are now making 
today. How dare those who call themselves 
Americans defile that for which these men 
are giving their lives? I would very much like 
to see both national and state legislation 
passed making the desecration of the Ameri- 
can flag a crime ... and I would like to see 
those involved in such un-American activ- 
ities severely punished. 

Thank you, Mr. Burke, for taking the time 
to listen to my views... I as an American 
feel that they are important views . I I 
did not, I wouldn't take the time to write. I 
think the cause of the American serviceman 
is a cause worth fighting for, worth writing 
about especially since the serviceman feels 
this nation is worth dying for. 

I ask that you support all legislation bene- 
ficial to his welfare . he is sadly in need 
of this kind of support and concern. He can- 
not fight for his rights himself, but he gives 
his life so that the rights of others may be 
preserved. You, the legislators, in American 
government, are his only hope for dignity, 
for adequacy while in the meantime he 
pursues his labours . . . America’s defense. 
Won't you defend him? 

May God go with you and give you the 
strength to meet the challenges of the 
present and the future. Your efforts in behalf 
of the United States serviceman will always 
be deeply appreciated. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. THOMAS J. BURKE. 


FLORIDA LEGISLATURE FAVORS 
ELIMINATION OF ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. BURKE] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the Legislature of the State of Florida 
has officially expressed the sentiments of 
its constituents who are vitally con- 
cerned with the inequities of the elec- 
toral college. On May 18, 1967, the legis- 
lature adopted a memorial—Senate Me- 
morial No. 558—requesting the U.S. Con- 
gress to propose an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to pro- 
vide for election of the President by a di- 
rect vote of the people. I commend this 
document to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives, 
and respectfully request that it be in- 
serted at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


SENATE MEMORIAL 558, ADOPTED BY THE 
FLORIDA LEGISLATURE, May 18, 1967 


Whereas, the constitutional convention of 
1787 adopted the electoral college as a means 
to facilitate the election of the president of 
the United States in an era of primitive edu- 
cation, transportation and communication 
and to designate intelligent citizens acting 
as free agents who would then independently 
select the chief executive, and 

Whereas, the convention adopted this sys- 
tem prior to the development of political 
parties, which by their nature and practical 
function render the electoral college system 
outdated and unnecessary, and 

Whereas, the present electoral college sys- 
tem assigns all presidential electors on a 
“winner-take-all” basis to the party in each 
state which receives a plurality of votes, thus 
depriving the voters of any other party of 
any voice whatsoever in the selection of the 
president, and 

Whereas, the present electoral system 
makes it possible for the candidate who re- 
ceives a majority of the popular vote of the 
people to fail to be elected chief executive, 
and 

Whereas, the present system artificially and 
unnecessarily removes the people from the 
direct selection of their chief executive and 
thus frustrates their true wishes, and 

Whereas, the electoral college system tends 
to discourage presidential candidates from 
campaigning in many states because of the 
“all-or-nothing” method of tabulating elec- 
toral college votes, thus giving the desires 
and needs of residents in the smaller states 
less attention proportionately in national 
politics than the few large states, and 

Whereas, the present system is archaic in 
the context of the founding fathers’ original 
intent due to the development of modern 
transportation and communication tech- 
niques, and a more knowledgeable and iit- 
erate society, and 

Whereas, the United States supreme court 
would not consider the case, Delaware v. 
New York, to apply the one-man-one- vote“ 
interpretation to the electoral college and 
thus insure the same protection under the 
law as provided voters in the court’s previous 
decisions, and 

Whereas, the legislature of the state of 
Florida expressing the sentiments of its con- 
stituents, is vitally concerned with the in- 
equities of the present electoral college: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida: That the legislature of the state of 
Florida publicly acknowledges the anach- 
ronistic and inequitable nature of the elec- 
toral college, and be it further 

Resoived that said legislature hereby peti- 
tions the congress of the United States, 
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through the duly elected senators and repre- 
sentatives of this state, that this anachro- 
nism should be given expedient and appro- 
priate congressional review towards the end 
of alleviating the aforementioned inequities 
of the electoral college by providing for the 
election of the president by a direct vote of 
the people, and be it further 

Resolved that congress following deliberate 
and exhaustive public hearings be requested 
to act upon the results of these hearings to- 
wards the formulation of a constitutional 
amendment which would provide the best 
method of electing directly the chief execu- 
tive of the United States, and be it further 

Resolved that this amendment then be 
submitted at the earliest possible date to 
the various states for ratification as an 
amendment to the constitution of the United 
States upon the approval of three-fourths of 
the states, be it further 

Resolved that copies of this memorial be 
dispatched to the president of the United 
States, to the president of the United States 
senate, to the speaker of the United States 
house of representatives and to each member 
of the Florida delegation to the United States 
congress, 

Filed in Office of Secretary of State May 18, 
1967. 


MONTANA SALUTES U.S. NAVY 
SEABEES 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. Battin] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, during this 
year of 1967, the Seabees, the famed 
construction battalions of our Navy, 
celebrate a quarter-century of service to 
our Nation, and to friendly people in 
need of help throughout the world. 

The Seabees are builders, known for 
their splendid “Can Do!” slogan and 
proud of their ability to successfully 
meet any construction challenge, what- 
ever the conditions, wherever the job. 

Formed in 1942 from the finest civilian 
workers in America’s great building 
trades, the Seabees provided outstand- 
ing support to our Armed Forces in the 
World War II worldwide struggle against 
fascism. 

In these succeeding years, they have 
helped in the emerging nations of Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia, in times of 
natural disaster, and in terms of teach- 
ing basic building skills to the peoples of 
these underdeveloped countries. 

In the last several years, the Seabees 
have added a new role—they have be- 
come the “Navy Peace Corps,” with their 
13-man Seabee Civic Action Teams— 
SCATS. 

In South Vietnam, Thailand, Costa 
Rica, the Dominican Republic, Liberia, 
and the Central African Republic, these 
Seabee teams have worked and taught 
with a will. 

They have dug fresh water wells, built 
flood control and irrigation structures, 
constructed earthen dams, rural roads, 
and small airstrips. 

They have helped to raise and repair 
village buildings and houses. 

They have installed water and electri- 
cal distribution systems, sewage disposal 
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systems, and they have put up and op- 
erated sawmills and rock crushers for 
the villages. 

Perhaps most important, the Seabee 
team hospital corpsman has extended the 
helping hand of sympathy and under- 
standing to the afflicted, and has pro- 
vided medical treatment to villagers who 
seldom, if ever, see a doctor. 

Seabee teams today are helping and 
teaching in the remote areas of Vietnam 
and Thailand. Their work there exempli- 
fies the finest in America’s people-to- 
panee efforts to make this world a better 
place. 

We, of Montana, know the Seabees 
well, for Montana men serve in Seabee 
Reserve divisions based in Billings and 
in Great Falls, and others are on active 
duty with the naval construction bat- 
talions working today in Vietnam. 

In recognition of the Seabee silver— 
25th—anniversary, Gov. Tim Babcock, of 
the State of Montana, recently pro- 
claimed Seabee Month in Montana, 

Under permission granted, I include 
the text of this proclamation in the Rec- 
orp at this point in my remarks: 

PROCLAMATION BY GOVERNOR BABCOCK 


Whereas, in the early days of World War 
II our military commitments clearly showed 
the immediate need of construction men 
skilled in their trade, ready to build but pre- 
pared to fight, on March 5, 1942, the Navy 
met this need by organizing the U.S. Naval 
Construction Battalion which soon became 
known as the “Seabees.” They came as weld- 
ers, carpenters, mechanics, plumbers and 
from other construction trades to create a 
force of nearly a quarter of a million men 
who wrote a proud page in construction, and 

Whereas, today they are continuing this 
heritage in Southeast Asia as they build and 
fight in defense of freedom, and 

Whereas, these regular Seabees are backed 
up by strong, well trained reserves of civilian 
engineers and construction workers of the 
U.S. Naval Seabee Reserve, men who stand 
ready whenever the need arises, and 

Whereas, this year marks the 25th Anni- 
versary of the Seabees and the 100th Anni- 
versary of the Engineer Corps—officer com- 
ponent of the Seabee forces, to honor their 
past gallantry and to recognize the service 
of our Seabee Reserve Forces of Seabee Divi- 
sion 13-7, Billings, and Detachment “A” of 
Seabee Division 13-7, Great Falls, it is fitting 
that the people of Montana join in the ob- 
servance of the Silver Anniversary. 

Now, therefore, from the power vested in 
me as Governor of the State of Montana, I, 
Tim Babcock, proclaim the month of March 
1967 as “Seabee Month,” and during this 
time extend our wishes for the continued 
heritage of the Seabees. 

In witness whereof I hereunto set my hand 
and cause the Great Seal of the great State 
of Montana to be affixed. Done at the City of 
Helena, the Capital, this 23rd day of Febru- 
ary in the year of our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and sixty-seven. 

TIM BABCOCK, 
Governor. 

Attested: 

FRANK MURRAY, 
Secretary of State. 


CAPITOL HILL POLICE 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
occasion in general debate on the. House 
Administration bill to question the qual- 
ifications for appointment to the Capitol 
Police Force and was advised by the 
subcommittee chairman to consult with 
Chief James M. Powell. I have done so, 
and for the information of the Members, 
enclose herewith a letter dated May 11, 
1967, received from Chief Powell which 
is self-explanatory. 

U.S. CAPITOL POLICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM T. CAHILL, 
Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CAHILL: I am pleased 
to answer your request for information re- 
garding the requirements for appointment 
to the Capitol Police Force on a nonpatronage 
basis. 

The rules for eligibility for appointment 
to the Capitol Police Force are: 

1. Be a citizen of the United States. 

2. Have reached his 21st birthday but not 
have passed his fiftieth birthday. 

3. Be at least sixty seven inches in height 
and of proportionate weight. 

4. Be of physical health and vigor as de- 
termined by the Capitol Police Board as 
necessary. 

5. Have a minimum of & high school ed- 
ucation or the equivalent thereto. 

6. Be of good moral character and repu- 
tation. 

Before new appointments are approved 
the FBI records, police records, credit ratings 
and a general background check is made on 
each applicant. 

Upon appointment to the force new mem- 
bers are given approximately one week’s 
indoctrination, including study of the po- 
lice manual, traffic regulations and general 
orders pertaining to the force. 

A regular in service training program made 
possible by the assistance of the Metropoli- 
tan Police Academy, the FBI, Secret Service 
and others for a total of 100 hours has been 
provided members as conditions have per- 
mitted. 

I would be pleased to have a member of 
your staff visit my office for any additional 
assistance if you so desire. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES M. POWELL, 
Chief. 


In accordance with Chief Powell’s sug- 
gestion, I had a staff member visit him 
to obtain additional information. I re- 
gret to report that our investigation in- 
dicates little or no firearms training, a 
small percentage of the force receive the 
indoctrination course outlined in the 
chief’s letter, and no written application 
available for any applicant. I find it dif- 
ficult to understand how the ordinary 
citizen interested in joining the Capitol 
Police Force can apply for the position 
in the absence of an application form. 
It all adds up, as far as I can see, toa 
continued policy of patronage. 

One of these days, we may have a 
serious problem confronting us on Capi- 
tol Hill and if the Capitol Hill Police 
Force is not adequately trained, they 
cannot properly use their firearms. 

Those responsible for the lack of this 
training and the perpetuation of the 
patronage system in selecting a police 
force will find themselves, to a degree, at 
least, responsible. I would urge the ap- 
propriate leadership of this House and 
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the appropriate committee to reevaluate 
the Capitol Hill Police Force, to require 
written applications, compulsory training 
in all police work with emphasis on 
training in the use of firearms, and se- 
curity which will attract men interested 
in a career in police work. 


TO PROHIBIT TRAVEL IN INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE FOR THE PUR- 
POSE OF INTENT TO INCITE A 
RIOT 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. TALCOTT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill (H.R. 10234) to 
amend title 18 of the United States Code 
to prohibit travel or use of any facility in 
interstate or foreign commerce with in- 
tent to incite a riot or other violent civil 
disturbances, and for other purposes. 

Article IV, section 4, of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States provides for a 
republican form of government and 
protection guaranteed the several 
States— 

The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in the Union a Republican Form of 
Government, and shall protect each of them 
against Invasion; and on Application of the 
Legislature, or of the Executive (when the 
Legislature cannot be convened) against 
domestic Violence. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that this section 
of the Constitution places a clear obliga- 
tion on the Congress to enact such en- 
abling legislation as may be necessary to 
protect the several States against in- 
vasion, whether singly or in groups, and 
the individual citizens against domestic 
violence. The past decade has seen an 
alarming increase in the number of self- 
serving demagogs and professional agi- 
tators who have joined, and in many 
cases control, demonstrations against 
law and order, and constituted authority. 

These roving disciples of anarchy have 
no rightful place in our society. They 
prey on the minds and hearts of the 
downtrodden, They subvert the naive and 
the immature on our campuses. They 
give aid and comfort to our enemies. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot stand idly by 
while our flag is defiled, our institutions 
debased, and the lives of our citizens en- 
dangered. 

Text of the bill follows: 

H.R. 10234 
A bill to amend title 18 of the United States 

Code to prohibit travel or use of any fa- 

cility in interstate or foreign commerce 

with intent to incite a riot or other violent 
civil disturbance, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 18 
of the United States Code is amended by in- 
serting, immediately after chapter 101 there- 
of, the following new chapter: 

“CHAPTER 102.—RioTs AND OTHER VIOLENT 
Oxvrt. DISTURBANCES 
“§$ 2101. Riots 
“Whoever moves or travels in interstate or 
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foreign commerce or uses any facility in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, including the 
mail, with intent to— 

“(1) incite, promote, encourage, or carry 
on, or facilitate the incitement, promotion, 
encouragement, or carrying on of, a riot or 
other violent civil disturbance; or 

“(2) commit any crime of violence, arson, 
bombing, or other act which is a felony or 
high misdemeanor under Federal or State 
law, in furtherance of, or during commis- 
sion of, any act specified in paragraph (1); 
or 

(3) assist, encourage, or instruct any per- 
son to commit or perform any act specified 
in paragraphs (1) and (2); 
and thereafter performs or attempts to per- 
form any act specified in paragraphs (1), 
(2), and (3), shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both.” 

Src. 2. The table of contents of “Part I— 
Crimes” of title 18 of the United States Code 
is amended by inserting after the following: 
“101. Records and reports 2071” 
the following new chapter reference: 
“102. Riots and other violent civil 

disturban ces 2101” 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed as indicating an intent 
on the part of the Congress to occupy the 
field in which any provision of this Act op- 
erates to the exclusion of State laws on the 
same subject matter, nor shall any provi- 
sion of this Act be construed as invalidating 
any provision of State law unless such pro- 
vision is inconsistent with any of the pur- 
poses of this Act or provision thereof. 


SPECIAL ORDER VACATED 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the special order as- 
signed to me for this evening be vacated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Kazen). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 


— — SS 


LAW ENFORCEMENT IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Kazen). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. THompson] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia: Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to briefly explain a res- 
olution being introduced by myself and 
a number of my colleagues to express our 
concern and the sense of the Congress 
about law enforcement in America. 

Based on the correspondence we are 
receiving on this subject from people 
throughout this Nation, we know that 
our concern is shared by many other 
Americans. I have received more mail on 
this topic in a shorter period of time 
than any other matter that has con- 
cerned the Congress, 

The people of America are deeply and 
seriously disturbed about what is being 
allowed to go on in their country today. 
They are doubly concerned because they 
know that the Congress in previous years 
has passed adequate laws to stop what 
is happening in America—if those laws 
were properly enforced. 

Ours is a nation of laws. Our people 
look to law enforcement agencies and 
their officers to enforce the laws that 
have been established for the general 
welfare and the protection of the lives, 
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liberties, and properties of our citizens. 
To all Americans, the highest law en- 
forcement agency in this country is the 
Department of Justice, functioning un- 
der the direction of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. This Depart- 
ment is the last bastion of law enforce- 
ment in our citadel of freedom. 

Therefore, you can understand the 
shock of the American people when they 
learned 2 weeks ago, as you and I did, 
that the Department of Justice has no 
intention of enforcing certain laws passed 
by the Congress. These are the provisions 
of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act and similar laws which relate 
to the draft and to the interference with 
enlistment, recruitment, and service in 
the Armed Forces of the United States. 

I was absolutely appalled and shocked 
to hear the chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee relate to this body state- 
ments made in this regard by an As- 
sistant Attorney General of the United 
States. In an appearance before the 
Armed Services Committee, this indi- 
vidual, Mr. Vinson, declared the Depart- 
ment of Justice has no intention of en- 
forcing section 12(a) of the draft law. 
He stated the Department has deter- 
mined that to do so would violate freedom 
of speech as guaranteed under the first 
amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, the entire framework of 
the American Republic was formed to 
guarantee to our people the protection of 
written laws. It was for this purpose that 
our trilevel system of government was 
established: the legislative branch to 
promulgate the laws, the executive 
branch to enforce the law, and the ju- 
dicial branch to construe and interpret 
the law. Our constitutional architects 
never intended that one branch of the 
Government should perform the func- 
tions of another; and through the years, 
we have jealously guarded the separation 
of power doctrine. 

However, judging from the statements 
made by the representative of the De- 
partment of Justice, they have little or no 
regard for this historical doctrine. The 
Department obviously has already as- 
sumed some of the duties of the judicial 
branch, and is deciding what laws it will 
enforce and what laws it will not. 
Further, the Department is construing 
what laws it believes are consistent with 
the aims of the Constitution, and which 
laws are not. Otherwise, how could one of 
its officials declare that a Federal law is 
not going to be enforced because to do so 
would conflict with the Constitution? 

Mr. Speaker, it is an elemental prin- 
ciple of law that the rights guaranteed 
to us all under the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights are not absolute. Surely, 
the Department of Justice must know 
that. All our people are assured of their 
freedom to properly exercise free speech, 
press, religion, assembly, and the other 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution. 
But nowhere is there a guarantee that 
these rights can be exercised in total 
disregard for the rights of others, or 
for the laws of this country, or for na- 
tional security. Americans have the 
right of free speech, but the free exer- 
cise of this right is limited by the laws 
against slander, sedition, and treason. 
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Americans have the right of free press, 
yet this right is regulated through 
laws prohibiting libel. The right of as- 
sembly does not extend to rioting and 
lawlessness. 

So, today, we are confronted with a 
situation which arises from flagrant and 
open abuse of the right of free speech 
beyond proper dissent, in violation of 
the laws which the Congress has passed. 
These laws are very clear. They declare 
it to be a crime punishable by a fine and 
imprisonment to aid, abet, and counsel 
others to evade the military draft. They 
make it unlawful to mutilate or destroy 
selective service registration certificates 
draft cards—and to refuse to serve in 
the Armed Forces of the United States. 
These laws prohibit any person from 
willingly causing insubordination, dis- 
loyalty, mutiny, or refusal of duty in 
the military or naval forces, or to will- 
fully obstruct the recruiting and enlist- 
ment services. 

Some would argue that these statutes 
were intended to be enforced only in a 
time of war, and that this Nation is not 
involved in an officially declared war. 
Yet, the state of emergency declared by 
the Congress in December of 1950 is still 
in effect—and so these laws still apply. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, if the Depart- 
ment of Justice carries out its sworn 
duty, its chief officer has but to carry 
out the letter of the law and apply these 
laws to the persons who are violating 
them. All the Department has to do to 
determine who these violators are is to 
read the newspapers, look at television 
and listen to the radio. The violators 
make no secret of their activities; in 
fact, they seek publicity. They parade 
and they march; they shout, “Hell no, 
we won't go.” 

One particular individual who has 
made himself more obnoxious than 
others on this point is one Stokely 
Carmichael, who lived in my congres- 
sional district until about a week ago. 
Now he has come to Washington to make 
the summer here even less bearable. He 
has become one of the chief proponents 
of the misguided attempt to equate the 
civil rights movement with the antiwar 
effort. To the uninformed, Carmichael 
would appear to be the chief spokesman 
of a large segment of the Negro popula- 
tion of America. 

But that absolutely is not the case. I 
have the honor of representing a dis- 
trict where about one-third of the regis- 
tered voters are Negroes. I have met with 
Negro constituents on many occasions. 
I have talked with them on the streets, 
in grocery stores, and in colleges and 
universities. I have held two series of 
congressional forums throughout the 
county and have listened to their view- 
points. And, Mr. Speaker, Stokely 
Carmichael does not represent the 
majority views of the Negroes in Atlanta 
or in America. The vast majority of our 
Negro citizens are appalled, as we are, at 
the inflammatory activities of this in- 
dividual. They share our concern over 
what his activities are doing to racial 
relations all over America. 

Some white Americans are not aware 
that Stokely Carmichael does not speak 
for the majority of Negro Americans. 
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These people construe Carmichael’s ac- 
tions not only to be unlawful, but also 
to be disloyal and bordering on treason. 
And some, I fear, are wrongfully begin- 
ning to attribute the attitude of Carmi- 
chael to all Negro Americans. This situa- 
tion is contributing to what I believe is 
a rapid polarization of racial attitudes 
in America. Resentment is building 
among both white and Negro citizens, 
and the work of many years in building 
good race relations is being gradually 
destroyed, This situation must be 
stopped now, and it can be stopped by 
enforcement of existing Federal laws. 

The time has come for the various 
branches of the Government to perform 
their functions as was intended. It is 
time for the Department of Justice, as 
a part of the executive branch, to en- 
force the law. It is time to allow the 
courts—as the judicial branch—to inter- 
pret and construe the laws as they relate 
to the Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, my purpose in offering 
this resolution is to allow the Congress 
to express its will that the separation of 
powers doctrine be carried out. We ask 
that this be done by calling on the Pres- 
ident to instruct the Attorney General to 
enforce the existing Federal laws relat- 
ing to evasion of the draft and to acts 
of aiding, abetting, and counseling others 
to evade the draft or to refuse military 
service. The Department of Justice can- 
not continue to serve as judge, jury, and 
the enforcement agency. It must now 
enforce the law, and let the courts 
decide whether the laws are valid. 


ADAM CLAYTON POWELL CASE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day last I took 1 minute to announce to 
the House that I was going to take a spe- 
cial order on Thursday which, then at 
the Speaker's request, I vacated and post- 
poned until today to discuss what I 
thought was a very serious situation in- 
volving the integrity of the Congress; 
namely, a motion filed in the Supreme 
Court in the case of ADAM CLAYTON 
POWELL against JoHN McCormack and 
other Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

This particular motion alleged in its 
pleadings that the House has been moti- 
vated by racial prejudice and other 
highly improper motives and there was 
filed with the pleadings an exhibit which 
purported to be a transcript of a tele- 
vision show in New York City in which 
one of our colleagues, the Honorable 
EMANUEL CELLER, was a participant. 

In this alleged transcript, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] was 
alleged to have said at several points that 
the Congress, that is the House of Rep- 
resentatives, had been motivated by 
racism and hysteria. And at another 
point, that the Congress, and this was 
mentioned twice, that the Congress had 
acted immorally in the actions it took in 
the Powell case. 

I put the pleadings referred to in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on Thursday last 
so that all could read these statements. 

Now there are two basic points I think 
that need to be made—one that involves 
the Congress itself—of course, the House 
of Representatives—and the impugning 
of it with these improper motives as it 
bears in the Powell case. At least let the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD show that there 
are those who deny these charges and 
state they are false. 

Of course, our colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER], is 
entitled to his opinion. I am sorry, how- 
ever, that he saw fit to express an opin- 
ion of this nature. 

But the second matter is of equal im- 
portance. Many of our Negro leaders and 
others have gained the impression that, 
indeed, the House was motivated out of 
hysteria and racism in its actions. This 
has and does create an unfortunate and 
wrong thinking on the part of many of 
our good citizens, I think the news media, 
to some degree, have been responsible, 
not in the way they have reported, but 
the way in which they have failed to re- 
port what actually transpired during the 
debate or debates, I should say, in which 
the Powell situation was involved. 

I think any review of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorD would so show, as would 
the statements of any of us who were 
present during those debates, whether it 
was the first day when the House of 
Representatives met, when Mr. POWELL 
was asked to stand aside and a commit- 
tee was appointed to look into the alle- 
gations of misconduct on his part, or 
whether it was the debate that tran- 
spired at the time the committee which 
had been appointed, chaired by Mr. CEL- 
LER, Made its report and recommenda- 
tion to the House of Representatives. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I appreciate the gentleman from Mis- 
souri yielding to me at this point, inas- 
much as he has just mentioned the 
opening day’s activities concerning this 
situation that has developed. 

On January 10, 1967, I was the author 
of the original resolution denying ADAM 
CLAYTON POWELL admission to the House 
of Representatives until a select com- 
mittee could examine and determine his 
qualifications for membership. To the 
very best of my judgment and opinion, 
I testify before the bar of this House 
that there was not a shred of racism in 
my sponsorship of that resolution. I 
make this disclaimer only because of the 
statement made by another Member of 
this body to the effect that racism influ- 
enced this House’s decision in the Adam 
Clayton Powell case. Mr. Speaker, to my 
knowledge, there is not one scintilla of 
evidence to support that charge. 

The vote on the resolution was 364 
yeas and 64 nays. Support for this res- 
olution was broad, politically and geo- 
graphically. Democrats and Republicans 
alike favored the proposal, including 
many who have supported over the years 
the most far-reaching civil rights legis- 
lation. House Members from every geo- 
graphical area of the Nation voted for 
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the resolution. Because of this broad 
support, there is, in my opinion, no basis 
for the allegation of racism in the spon- 
sorship of the Ford resolution or the 
overwhelming House vote for the pro- 
posal. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan. I, too, would so testify 
certainly as to the actions I have taken in 
this matter, inasmuch as I was the one 
who offered the substitute motion to the 
Celler committee motion which in effect 
recommended that Mr. POowELL be ex- 
cluded from the Congress rather than to 
receive the punishment and censure that 
the committee had recommended. This 
was not hysterical, In fact, the House, 
I thought, acted with very considered 
judgment on the first day, No. 1, in not 
moving forward, but waiting to have a 
committee conduct hearings in which the 
person who was accused of certain ac- 
tions would have an opportunity to be 
heard. 

As I pointed out in my 1-minute speech 
last Wednesday, this is the same House 
of Representatives in essence that passed 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1965, and the Civil Rights 
Act of 1966. The Civil Rights Act of 1966, 
as we know, went over to the other body, 
and that is where it terminated. 

I do believe from the very inception of 
the Powell case as it came to my atten- 
tion, essentially through the activities 
of the Hays subcommittee of the House 
Administration Committee, it looked like 
that action was considered and fair and 
objective. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Van DEERLIN], in his move to ask Mr. 
Powe tt to stand aside on the first day, 
the Udall resolution, and the Ford sub- 
stitute previously referred to, and the 
appointment of the Cellar committee, 
and the actions of the committee show 
this. 

I had the pleasure of commending that 
committee during the debate for what I 
thought was exemplary action and the 
manner in which they handled the in- 
vestigation of this very difficult and really 
unsavory case, and the debate, as I say, 
on the floor of the House during consid- 
eration of both the Celler amendment 
and the Curtis substitute was of a high 
standard. 

I believe the statement made by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
during the debate, shown in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, March 1, 1967, page 
4998, is worthy of repeating: 

There is the charge of racism, which has 
been heard. That is as baseless as it is cruel. 
Baseless because we have within recent mem- 
ory condemned and punished white Mem- 
bers. Cruel because it gives a false impres- 
sion to the Negro, especially to the lowly Ne- 
gro, that the black man is singled out for 
penalties. This is a canard that arouses hos- 
tile emotions and results in acts that only 
add fuel to the backlash. 


I commend the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] for that statement 
made on the floor of the House during 
debate. Indeed, we find throughout the 
debate similar expressions. As a matter 
of fact, there is only one statement that 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
the debate that Ihave been able to find— 
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and I have tried to research it carefully— 
that expresses a different point of view, 
and that is a statement by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND] 
which was not given on the floor of the 
House but was—as many statements 
were, and very properly so—put into the 
Recorp. Mr. HoLLAND’s statement, which 
I regret to say, does suggest that there 
was racism involved, has also been quoted 
in the pleadings before the Supreme 
Court. But not only did Mr. CELLER make 
the statement disavowing racism as a 
motive that I have just read, but so did 
Mr. Conyers and Mr. Wiccrns, during 
the debate, point out that there was no 
basis for this charge of racism. 

Now, that is not to say that some of our 
colleagues may not have been so moti- 
vated—and we all know that probably 
some were. I would dislike even to indulge 
in such speculation. 

The essence of the matter is that the 
vote on the Curtis substitute was almost 
a 3-to-1 vote, and a check of those who 
voted for it shows that many individuals, 
Democrats and Republicans, over a pe- 
riod of many years have a record that 
shows a deep concern for civil rights and 
a backing of civil rights movements. 

I said this at the time I offered the 
motion, but I might explain that the 
reason I took the leadership position, in 
a sense, of offering the motion was that I 
was serving—and had been for 2 years— 
as the ranking Republican on the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Con- 
gress, 

One of the subject matters that we 
went into in depth over a period of 2 
years was the question of congressional 
ethics. 

This committee, by the way, was a bi- 
partisan committee, with an equal num- 
ber of Democrats and an equal number 
of Republicans. 

It was the committee’s unanimous rec- 
ommendation that there should be estab- 
lished a permanent ethics committee in 
the Congress. We wrestled with the diffi- 
cult problem of how does the House of 
Representatives handle this serious ques- 
tion of ethics and potential unethical 
conduct, and the question of qualifica- 
tions and membership. 

I would point out that the main theme 
I sought to pursue in advancing the 
theory of exclusion as opposed to what 
the committee had recommended was 
that the committee’s recommendation 
was in the nature of punishment. I did 
not feel, in that kind of instance, it was 
a right concern of the House to punish a 
Member. I felt that the kinds of actions 
which Mr. POWELL had allegedly com- 
mitted—and which the Celler commit- 
tee had found unanimously he had com- 
mitted—were such that any punishment 
for those acts certainly lay with the ju- 
dicial branch of the Government, 

These were in the nature of criminal 
offenses. In other words, these actions, if 
proved in a criminal court of law, did 
constitute violations of the Criminal 
Code and amounted to felonies. 

I did feel that the committee, in its de- 
sire to handle the case properly, had been 
distracted, if I could suggest such a 
thing—and I believe it was true—by 
thinking of how to punish Mr. POWELL, 
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from the primary concern which the 
House of Representatives necessarily 
had, and that was, for its own integrity, 
how could the House of Representatives 
preserve its integrity as a legislative 
body to perform those functions in our 
society? 

My argument was that anyone who was 
a violator of the criminal statute cer- 
tainly could not be a Member of the body 
that wrote the laws. 

I put it in this way: I said it was not 
& concern of punishing, it was a concern 
for the integrity of the House, an affirm- 
ative proposition. 

Since then I have been trying to ex- 
plain this thought, and have related it to 
some of my friends in a different fashion. 
When it comes to a point in a school that 
a child is to be expelled from school, ex- 
pelling the child from school is not to 
punish the child. The child probably al- 
ready has been punished for infractions, 
before this kind of action comes about. 
It is more to preserve the educational in- 
stitution’s integrity, so it can continue to 
educate the other children. 

Many of the children who get expelled 
from school have wanted out of school, 
and to them it is not a punishment. 

I believe we are dealing with a similar 
situation here. 

To those who might disagree with this 
theory, I believe they will recall this was 
the manner in which it was presented, 
in an even tone, I might say, on the floor 
for the consideration of the member- 
ship. 

I have been asked since, on television 
and elsewhere, whether I did not believe 
that exclusion or expulsion was a graver 
punishment than what the committee 
recommended. My answer to the interro- 
gator was, “Well, you have already missed 
the point by asking the question. I do 
not regard exclusion or expulsion in the 
nature of punishment, I look on it as an 
action that the House of Representatives 
had to take in order to preserve its integ- 
rity as a legislative body in our society.” 

Mr, CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

1 CURTIS. Yes, I will be happy to 
eld. 

Mr, CORMAN, I would just like to sug- 
gest to the gentleman, although he may 
differ with me on it, that it was not dis- 
tracted and it was not for that reason 
they decided against exclusion in this 
case, 

Mr. CURTIS. Well, that is a subject 
for debate, too. I was giving my views. I 
think I would again say, reading the de- 
bate, that this was what happened. I 
think I would again state that in my 
judgment they were distracted. The de- 
bate demonstrates as the committee 
members debated this subject they talked 
in terms of punishment. In fact, if there 
was purple language during the debate, 
I think it occurred on the part of the 
committee members trying to tell the 
Members of the House what a very dras- 
tic punishment this constituted. Some 
even said, Well, he would have to come 
down to the well of the House and be 
subjected to the censure being read.” 
Someone said, Well, who knows whether 
he would stay here?” The resolution 
provided, it was said, that he would be 
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in the custody of the Sergeant at Arms. 
So I would say, not to debate the subject 
again but to emphasize the reason why I 
concluded that the committee had been 
concerned primarily about the punish- 
ment of Mr. PowELL rather than the 
point that I am making—I think I can 
fairly say that the Joint Committee on 
Organization of the Congress was con- 
cerned about recommending a perma- 
nent ethics committee and establishing 
these codes of ethics in order to try to 
preserve the integrity of this body as a 
legislative body. Our thinking was lying 
along this line. I might say the prece- 
dents that occurred previously of exclu- 
sion and expulsion all seem to relate to 
this affirmative aspect rather than any 
punishment aspect that might be tagged 
to it. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CORMAN. I dislike to suggest 
again that the committee made these 
recommendations not based on distrac- 
tion or a failure to consider any of the 
aspects of this case but, rather, we were 
persuaded—and I point out unani- 
mously—that we were following a 
constitutional course. We were not dis- 
tracted. Whatever else we may have 
been, we were not distracted. I suggest 
to the gentleman that he re-read the 
committee report and he will find the 
overriding issues before the committee 
was our effort to interpret as best we 
could the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will grant you that 
there is a constitutional debate involved 
in this, too, and I spent a great deal of 
time in that discussion. This was all very 
proper. It was conducted in this high 
fashion. I am not going to prolong this, 
because I took the floor, as I say, for two 
purposes. One of the purposes is to take 
issue with what I regard as the impro- 
priety on the part of our colleague, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
in making these charges in the first 
place. In the second place, as to their 
accuracy. As to their accuracy, I think 
they are completely inaccurate. I think 
they are false. I think it was improper 
for him to have made these state- 
ments at a time when this matter is in 
court. However, the other reason I men- 
tioned—and this is probably even more 
disturbing, because I doubt if the Su- 
preme Court will take this kind of docu- 
ment into consideration—even more 
important is the impression which I 
think is a false one that it gives to many 
of our Negro leaders and many citizens 
that this House of Representatives acted 
hysterically or acted out of these base 
motives. Again I want to quote, because 
I think it was so well stated and more 
eloquently than I could have stated it, 
what Mr. CELLER said during the Powell 
debate on page 4998 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

There is the charge of racism, which has 
been heard. That is as baseless as it is cruel. 
Baseless because we have within recent 
memory condemned and punished white 
Members. Cruel because it gives a false im- 
pression to the Negro, especially to the lowly 
Negro, that the black man is singled out for 
penalties. This is a canard that arouses hos- 
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tile emotions and results in acts that only 
add fuel to the backlash, 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. TENZER. Did not the gentleman 
from Missouri say that some of the Mem- 
bers of the House may have been moti- 
vated by racism? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes, I said that; some 
may have been. I also said that I would 
hate to speculate upon that question be- 
cause the overwhelming majority of the 
Members, I am certain, were not. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman from Missouri will yield further, 
I agree with that statement. There is no 
doubt that the overwhelming majority 
of the Members were completely void of 
any racist motivation, but there may 
have been some who had such motiva- 
tion. 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, yes; oh, yes. I might 
say to the gentleman—— 

Mr; TENZER. Then, the gentleman 
from Missouri should not say that the 
statements of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER] were completely 
without foundation and were false. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think I had best refer 
to the statements of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER]. If the gentle- 
man had made a statement along the 
lines of the statement which has been 
made by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TenzEr], I would agree with it. 
But, that is why I put the transcript into 
the Record. And, again I say—alleged— 
because I do not know that this was 
actually said. But what the transcript 
reflects does not treat it in that fashion. 
It says that the House of Representatives 
itself was so motivated. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I would say 
to the gentleman from Missouri that I 
do wish we had the text of the statement 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] here. 

Mr. CURTIS. The text of the gentle- 
man’s statement is in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor. I put it in on Thursday last for 
that very purpose in order that all of 
us could conduct an intelligent debate 
thereon. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has said that in 
his opinion there may have been some 
racist motives on the part of some Mem- 
bers in this matter. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; a limited group. 
And, I said I hate to speculate upon it, 
because I think it is unnecessary. But I 
want to be factual. However, I believe 
this probably was so. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Missouri will yield 
further, I would point out to the gentle- 
man that my recollection is that the crit- 
ical vote on the report of the select com- 
mittee and the recommendations of the 
select committee—which I hasten to 
point out were supported by the con- 
stituted leadership of both the minority 
and majority parties—was defeated by a 
vote of about 20 as I recall. 
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Mr. CURTIS. That is right. It was a 
procedural vote. But, incidentally, many 
of you people who allege to be 
liberals 

Mr. JACOBS. To who are you refer- 
ring? 

Mr. CURTIS. Anyone that wants to 
say this. 

Mr. JACOBS. I have not said so my- 
self. I wondered what you meant by “you 
people.” 

Mr. CURTIS. You, for one, because 
I think you do call yourself a liberal. 

Mr. JACOBS. You are mistaken. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let me say this 

Mr. JACOBS. Let us not engage in 
name calling. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not refer to the word 
“liberal” as dealing in name calling. It 
is my opinion that the word “liberal” is 
a perfectly fine epithet. I have been 
called an 18th-century liberal myself. 
However, I did not know whether to be 
insulted at first or not. Then I looked it 
up and in my opinion I have been com- 
plimented. 

Mr. Speaker, I have reference to this 
procedural vote which was a vote no 
more than to bring about this objective 
to consider the alternative resolution. A 
motion to vote down the previous ques- 
tion, would not keep the House from 
considering the Celler resolution, if it 
wanted to do so. 

It simply gave the Members of the 
House an opportunity to consider the 
Curtis resolution. And, if that had been 
voted down, then the Celler resolution 
would have been before the House for a 
vote. 

So, I do not see the point which the 
gentleman is making in referring to that 
particular vote. There were a number of 
votes. All I am saying is that the final 
vote that had to do with the exclusion of 
Mr. POWELL was almost a 3-to-1 vote, 
and I am satisfied that there was little 
racism involved in that vote. The debate 
was not of this character. The people 
who were leading this particular ap- 
proach included the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Lone], one who wanted 
to offer a resolution of exclusion, and 
others of the same civil rights back- 
ground were concerned along the lines 
about which I was concerned. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Missouri yield further in 
order to answer this question? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly I yield further 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. JACOBS. The point I was getting 
at is simply this, that I believe that there 
are observers who will agree that that 
vote on the previous question was a crit- 
ical vote. After that vote was taken I 
believe that many who supported the 
previous question being ordered did vote 
otherwise, did side otherwise after that 
vote was taken on subsequent votes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Could I comment there? 
You are not saying they changed their 
vote because they were motivated by 
racism, or their first vote was motivated 
by racism? 

Mr. JACOBS. If the gentleman will let 
me make my point. 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. I do not un- 
derstand it. 

Mr. JACOBS. In a court of law, if it 
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were determined that a prospective juror 
did have racial prejudice and a Negro 
was the defendant in the case, such peo- 
ple as that would be subject to a chal- 
lenge for cause. If there were as many as 
20 in this House, this raises some ques- 
tion as to whether my chairman might 
not at the time have been accurate in 
the accusation he made. And if any 
Member of this House did feel such prej- 
udice, it seems to me that a disquali- 
fication to vote on the matter would have 
been in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let me say this: I believe 
the gentleman is carrying his point en- 
tirely too far, it is not apt in referring to 
the Congress of the United States. I dare 
say all of us from time to time on various 
issues are motivated by prejudices, pre- 
judging something, by an emotion, and 
so on. But this is not the charge on which 
I took the floor. 

If the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] had advanced this considered 
point of view, we would not be here, nor 
would his statements become part of 
the pleadings before the Supreme Court, 
nor would Negro leaders, some Negro 
leaders—thank goodness many Negro 
leaders in my own community and else- 
where understand this a great deal more 
than I regret to say some of my own 
colleagues here seem to, because they do 
not feel that our House was acting out of 
racism in spite of the fact that there have 
been remarks made, just as Mr. CELLER 
made. 

Mr. JACOBS. If the gentleman will 
yield, the gentleman said that there may 
have been some. 

Mr. CURTIS, A few people. In other 
words, I am trying to be a little bit prac- 
tical and fair about it in what I am try- 
ing to do. I think it is about time the 
leadership of this House took a little 
bit of offense at these charges against 
the integrity of this body by a man who 
has been a Member of this body, and 
a distinguished Member, I might say, for 
many, many years. The case has been 
made here, and if the gentleman wants 
to know how I feel, I am frankly a little 
bit shocked. 

Mr. JACOBS. I have only one question 
to ask the gentleman, if he will yield to 
me. 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. I am glad to 
answer the questions, but when the 
gentleman is trying to take my words, 
as I see it, out of context, why, that is 
when I become a little indignant. 

Mr. JACOBS. I am not trying to take 
the gentleman’s words out of context. 
I am sure they will be included in the 
context, but I merely ask the gentleman 
that if there were any Members of this 
House who were prejudiced, as the gen- 
tleman says, there may have been, does 
the gentleman believe such a Member 
should disqualify himself from voting on 
that issue in the Powell case? 

Mr. CURTIS. If there were such a 
thing that one could actually say it, and 
a person would say, “yes, I am so preju- 
diced on this case that I cannot evalu- 
ate it fairly,” I would agree if we ever 
had such a thing like that. But from a 
practical standpoint, what I am trying 
to say here, we are all part of a body of 
435 men and women, with all our feel- 
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ings, our emotions, our prejudices. What 
I try to do—and I hope we all try to do 
it—is to make this a study and deliber- 
ative body. That is what I seek to make 
of this body, and to avoid the false argu- 
ments, the ad hominem approaches, and 
the prejudices as best we can. We will 
never attain that ideal, but we can still 
seek it. 

But when after what I regard as a very 
high-caliber debate, and where the 
House had acted in an exemplary fash- 
ion by appointing a committee to make 
these findings, and the committee re- 
ports back unanimously over a period of 
time, and then the House indulged in 
the debate that it did—and one can read 
that debate—instead of comments that 
the House was motivated by racism, the 
comments in the press and in the editori- 
als and among the Members should have 
been along the lines that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] expressed 
himself during the debate not after the 
debate. 

I think instead of the comment that 
the House was motivated by racism that 
the comments in the press and in the 
editorials and among Members should 
have been along the lines that the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] ex- 
pressed himself during the debate; 
namely, that this was not so motivated 
and this was the result of careful delib- 
eration on the part of the House. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TENZER. Will the gentleman tell 
me on what page of the Record this 
statement is to be found? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is in the Recorp of 
May 17 which was on Wednesday and it 
is to be found on page 13079. That was 
on a Wednesday. I was going to take the 
floor on Thursday. I would prefer not to 
read this again and emphasize it again. 
Let us just read it. 

Mr. TENZER. I shall read it and I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS. Everything that I quoted 
is accurate and I think if the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] were to 
say that his remarks should have been 
tempered along the line that the gentle- 
man has suggested, I would have no 
quarrel with it. But again I say, it would 
not then become a document filed in the 
Supreme Court because it would not have 
established any point. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. One of the things that I 
find incredible is the statement, if the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
is correctly quoted—the statement in 
which he said in effect that “if I were 
PoweELu’s lawyers, I'd go into court im- 
mediately. I think he’s got a good case.” 
In having said this, then when the judge 
kicked the case out of court or threw it 
out of court—that is one of the judges of 
the District of Columbia, I belieye—then 
he commended the judge for having 
kicked the case out of court. This is from 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives who is supposed to be disinterested 
insofar as this case is concerned. I am 
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not a lawyer but I just find this 
incredible. 


PERMISSION TO REVISE AND 
EXTEND 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter 
and also that others who have par- 
ticipated in this special order may have 
the same permission. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER VIEWS ON H.R. 9547, AN 
ACT TO APPROPRIATE FUNDS TO 
THE SPECIAL FUND FOR OPERA- 
TIONS OF THE INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT BANK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, May 18, 1967, I filed supple- 
mental views on the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee’s report on H.R. 9547. 
While I concur with the major portion 
of the minority’s position and agree with 
its basic premises, I do not share the 
apprehension that the increase of au- 
thorization on our part for the Inter- 
American Development Bank would have 
an adverse effect on our balance of pay- 
ments. 

I have long been a stanch advocate of 
the objectives that are being carried out 
so effectively by the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, and I feel the argu- 
ments to increase the resources of its 
Special Fund for Operations far out- 
weighs the understandable views of the 
minority. 

Since submitting my own views, I have 
given further reflection to all the issues 
involved and have come to further con- 
clusions which I feel are extremely per- 
tinent to this legislation. 

Hence, I would like to express at this 
time a fuller statement of my views as 
to why I feel H.R. 9547 should be ap- 
proved by the House along with stronger 
assurances that the authorization should 
be further tied to even more effectively 
protect our balance-of-payments picture. 

While I concur with major portions of 
the views presented by the minority, 
particularly in reference to our fiscal 
concerns and the balance-of-payments 
problem, a reduction in the requested 
U.S. contribution to the Bank’s Fund for 
Special Operations, as proposed by mi- 
nority members, is clearly unjustified 
and unwise. 

H.R. 9547 authorizes $900 million for 
the Fund during the next 3 years. This is 
an increase of $150 million above the 
current authorization. 

I feel that there are three primary 
reasons why the increase should be sup- 
ported: 

First, the soundness of the Bank and 
its great importance as a multilateral 
arm of the Alliance for Progress. 

Second, the fact that any possible neg- 
ative impact on the balance of pay- 
ments is substantially upset by the spe- 
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cial letter of credit procedure which has 
been painstakingly worked out over sev- 
eral years and which provides any dol- 
lars used to obtain local currency for 
Bank projects will remain in the United 
States until spent here. Further assur- 
ance could be given to protect the bal- 
ance of payments by acceptance of the 
minority’s proposal, to more specifically 
“tie” the funds. 

Third, this increase changes the pro- 
portions of the United States-Latin 
American contribution from 5 to 1 to 3 
to 1. That is, Latin America is doubling 
its contribution while the United States 
is increasing its by 20 percent. Also, if the 
proposed increase is not approved, the 
Bank will be required to enter into an 
extensive new negotiation with all its 
member countries—a procedure which 
may be long drawn out and impede the 
normal development of the Bank's 
operations. 

I have traditionally supported the con- 
cept of multilateral lending to the de- 
veloping countries, believing that this 
concept is best suited to avoid political 
pitfalls and generate a surer basis for 
cooperation. Taken as a whole, our eco- 
nomic assistance program should be in- 
creasingly shifted to multilateral chan- 
nels. The concrete and impressive results 
of Inter-American Development Bank’s 
record shows this to be the wisest course. 

Progress in Latin America in such 
fields as agriculture and multinational 
projects will depend in part on the re- 
sources of these multilateral assistance 
groups. The soft loan category is be- 
coming increasingly vital, as developing 
states are saddled with enormous debt 
and currency reserve problems. The de- 
velopment plans, discussed during the 
recent Washington meeting of the 
Bank’s Board of Governors, should re- 
ceive the full and enthusiastic support of 
Congress. The American interest in Latin 
America lies in strengthening the various 
multilateral lending institutions, in en- 
larging their role in the development 
process, Therefore, I support the $900 
million authorization as provided in H.R. 
9547. 

I am cognizant at this time when the 
budget is swelled by Vietnam expendi- 
tures and our international payments 
situation grows more shaky, that we must 
take steps to protect the stability of the 
dollar. To this extent, I agree with the 
minority that we must take action to dis- 
pel the adverse effects of our mounting 
Vietnam-related foreign exchange costs. 
True, the balance-of-payments problem 
is substantially met by the special letter 
of credit procedure to which I referred 
earlier, which provides any dollars used 
to obtain local currency for bank projects 
will remain in the United States until 
spent in our country. However, I support 
the minority’s objective as put forward in 
its views, of more specifically “tying” the 
authorized funds to purchases within the 
United States and the contributing na- 
tions. Thus, I do urge the approval of 
the minority’s “tying” proposal when 
H.R. 9547 comes before the House. 


THE ADAM CLAYTON POWELL CASE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from New York [Mr. CELLER] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am truly 
amazed. I have listened to the remarks 
of my distinguished colleague more in 
sadness than in anger. 

My telecast of May 14, in which I re- 
plied to a number of questions relating 
to the case of ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, 
arose out of my personal impressions. It 
would be a tragic day for the United 
States, indeed, when a Member of Con- 
gress would have to resort publicly to 
evasion and doubletalk for fear of criti- 
cism by his colleagues and others. I am 
sure that the honorable gentleman from 
Missouri would have no hesitancy in 
making a choice between being a free 
man and/or being a fearful man. 

What did I say? I quote: 

Well, with reference to racism, I believe 
there was an element of racism in the vote 
in the House that rejected the resolution 
which I as Chairman of the Select Committee 
offered. It was racism accompanied by the 
hysteria that had resulted from the climate 
of public opinion due to Mr. Powell's antics 
and peculiarities and swagger and defiance. 


I read thousands of letters that poured 
in as did all the other Members. After 
going through these uninhibited expres- 
sions of hate and vindictiveness, I could 
only conclude that a new breed of man 
has descended upon the earth, men so 
morally superior, so acutely self-right- 
eous, so free from any aspect of sin in 
their own lives that they recoil in horror 
at even the thought that any human 
being would touch upon the thought of 
misconduct. 

I will not comment upon the temper of 
this mail as compared to the temper of 
mail addressed to others who stand ac- 
cused of official misconduct. I said and 
I say again, that some of the Members 
succumbed to the pressure of this mail, 
even though the severity of the punish- 
ment recommended by the select com- 
mittee far exceeded that of any other 
punishment ever recommended in the 
House of Representatives. 

I said what was on my mind. Which 
would you rather: be polite or to be true 
to one’s convictions? 

This is certain and I endeavored to 
emphasize it over the TV—the House in 
ousting Mr. PowELL was charged with 
excitement and did not act dispassion- 
ately—did not act with the dry light of 
reason. 


TIME MAGAZINE SALUTES THE 
NEGRO GI IN VIETNAM 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Lone] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Negro American fighting men are mak- 
ing major sacrifices and major contribu- 
tions to our Nation by their gallantry in 
the Vietnam war. 

Negroes are serving in combat units 
in Vietnam in greater numbers than 
their percentage of the population as a 
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whole, and in greater numbers than their 
percentage in the Armed Forces gen- 
erally. Their reenlistment rate is also 
great. I have been working with the De- 
fense Department to encourage Armed 
Forces publicity about Negro achieve- 
ments, and to insure that these achieve- 
ments are rewarded by adequate promo- 
tions. 

The cover story in this week’s Time 
magazine salutes the Negro GI in Viet- 
nam. I would like to insert this article 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. There 
should be more of this kind of public 
attention to the heroism of the Negro 
fighting man. 

DEMOCRACY IN THE FOXHOLE 


Deep in “Indian country,” the Viet Cong's 
jungled heartland, a lone U.S, helicopter 
flapped furiously down on an abandoned 
dirt roadway. Even before the Huey hit the 
ground, it six passengers were out and run- 
ning. Their faces streaked with camouflage 
paint, their black and green “tiger suits” 
blending into the foliage, their black- 
stocked M-16 automatic rifles at the ready, 
they faded swiftly into the perennial twi- 
light of 80-ft, trees, impenetrable bamboo 
thickets, and tangles of thorn and “wait 
a minute” vines, This was Lurp Team Two,” 
a long-range reconnaissance patrol (LRRP) 
of the 173rd Airborne Brigade, sent to seek 
out two Viet Cong regiments that their out- 
fit was itching to locate, engage and de- 
stroy. Within moments, Team Two was itself 
in imminent danger of destruction. 

It did not take long for the patrol to 
discover that it had landed smack in the 
midst of a Viet Cong concentration, As 
skilled as Victor Charlie in the deadly blind- 
man’s buff of jungle warfare, Team Two soon 
realized that the enemy was following its 
every move. Each time Staff Sergeant Clide 
Brown Jr. halted his men, they could hear 
a couple of footfalls close behind—and then 
a bristling silence. As the jungle dusk deep- 
ened into blackness, Brown set up a defense 
perimeter and listened more closely. Above 
the keening of insects, geckos and night 
birds, he heard the snap of two fingers and 
the snick of a rifle bolt not 30 yards away. 
“We're getting out of here,” he whispered. 
“They're just behind us.“ 

Linked up head and tail like circus ele- 
phants by their “escape ropes,” each hump- 
ing half a hundredweight of gear, the 
muzzles of their rifles still taped to keep out 
gunk, the scouts took advantage of distant 
artillery salvos to mask their footfalls on the 
way back to a prearranged retrieval zone. 
Brown, in the lead, groped his way back 
through the blackness by memorizing the 
map and counting his own steps; each time 
his left foot hit the ground 67 times, he 
calculated the team had covered 100 meters. 
Back at the landing zone, Brown's whispered 
message filtered into the PRC transceiver: 
“Four seven, this is Papa Two. I'm in trouble. 
This is Papa Two .. .” No reply. The triple- 
tiered jungle canopy drowned his call to the 
pickup helicopter. Brown moved his men 
soundlessly across the clearing and set up a 
radial defense—each man flat on his back, 
head to the center of the circle, his M-16 
ready—behind a tangle of fallen trees. 

Hanging Tough. Team Two measured the 
passage of the night in careful inhalations, 


Load per man for a two-day mission: 
Claymore mine and 240 rounds of ammo; 
four canteens of water and three meals of 
dried meat with rice; compass, flare gun, 
signal mirror, orange-and-cerise panel to 
signal for help; morphine for wounds, pep 
pills for drowsiness, codeine to kill coughs 
that might betray a position, antidysentery 
pills; tape to ward off leeches by closing off 
wrists and ankles of uniforms. 
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silent exhalations, and the clack of bamboo 
signal sticks used by the Viet Cong patrols 
that passed within 50 feet of its hideout. 
Then, at 2 a.m., a single shot blasted the 
night: Brown’s radio man, shifting his M- 
16, had accidentally triggered a tracer 
round—almost certainly disclosing the 
team’s position. Brown hung tough, hoping 
that the cross-wave of jungle echoes would 
confuse the enemy searchers. It did, and at 
dawn the team moved back in to hunt out 
the Viet Cong base camp. 

Only after Brown had spotted a concen- 
tration of black pajamas did Team Two 
withdraw. As enemy sniper bullets stitched 
around and between them, the scouts 
blasted back with fragmentation grenades 
and bursts of automatic fire that chopped 
the brush into jungle salad. Brown “popped 
smoke"’—yellow signal grenades—to bring in 
the croppers, and while hovering Huey gun- 
ships laced the weeds with rockets and .50- 
cal, bullets. Team Two made its getaway, 
mission accomplished. 

Bright Strands. Sergeant Brown, 24, is a 
Negro from the black belt of Alabama; in 
16 sorties into Indian country he has not 
lost anyone on his five-man team, none of 
whom is a Negro. The cool professionalism of 
Clide Brown's patrol underscores in micro- 
cosm a major lesson of Viet Nam—a hopeful 
and creative development in a dirty, hard- 
fought war. For the first time in the nation’s 
military history, its Negro fighting men are 
fully integrated in combat, fruitfully em- 
ployed in positions of leadership, and fiercely 
proud of their performance. In the un- 
predictable search-and-destroy missions 
through the Central Highlands, in the savage 
battles along the DMZ, in the boot-swallow- 
ing, sniper-infested mangrove swamps of the 
Mekong Delta, on the carrier decks and in 
the gun mounts of the Seventh Fleet off- 
shore, in the cockpits of helicopters and 
fighter-bombers in the skies above both Viet 
Names, the American Negro is winning—in- 
deed has won—a black badge of courage that 
his nation must forever honor. 

That badge, interlaced with all the bright 
strands of personal bravery and professional 
skill that have marked their performance 
in battle, proclaims a truth that Americans 
had not yet learned about themselves before 
Viet Nam: color has no place in war; merit 
is the only measure of the man. 

Can Do, Must Win. More than anything, 
the performance of the Negro G.I. under fire 
reaffirms the success—and diversity—of the 
American experiment, Often inchoate and in- 
consistent, instinctively self-serving yet 
naturally altruistic, the Negro fighting man 
is both savage in combat and gentle in his 
regard for the Vietnamese. He can clean out 
a bunker load of Viet Cong with a knife and 
two hand grenades, or offer smokes to a cap- 
tured V.C. and then squat beside him trying 
to communicate in bastard Vietnamese. He 
may fight to prove his manhood—perhaps as 
a corrective to the matriarchal dominance of 
the Negro ghetto back home—or to save Viet 
Nam for a government in Saigon about which 
he himself is cynical. Mostly, though, he 
fights for the dignity of the Negro, to shatter 
the stereotypes of racial inferiority, to win 
the judgment of noncoms and officers of 
whatever color: “He’s got the tickets.” 

Even though 70% of all Negroes are re- 
jected by the draft because of ghetto-bred ill 
health or non-education, the proportion of 
Negro army combat troops in Viet Nam is 
more than double the ratio of Negroes to 
whites in the U.S. population at large (23% 
v. 11%). That, according to the Negro G.I. 
himself and his officers, is because those 
who make it into military service are the 
“cream of the crop’”—can-do, must-win com- 
petitors who volunteer for dangerous duty 
both for the premium pay and the extra 
status it gives them. “I get my jollies jump- 
ing out of airplanes,” says one Negro para- 
trooper of his $55-a-month extra airborne 
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pay. Unlike Negroes in previous wars, the 
Viet Nam breed is well disciplined: there are 
proportionately no more black than white 
inmates of L.B.J., as the Long Binh Jail is 
unfondly known. Many of the best Negro 
warriors are former civil rights demonstra- 
tors, men who marched on lunch counters 
and Washington itself to win equal rights for 
their race. Not surprisingly, Negroes pull a 
considerably higher combat death rate than 
whites. 

Black-white relations in a slit trench 
or a combat-bound Huey are years ahead 
of Denver and Darien, decades ahead of Bir- 
mingham and Biloxi. “The only color out 
here is olive drab,” says a white sergeant. De- 
spite the foxhole comradeship of most G.I.s 
in Viet Nam, the war is not all interracial 
amity: vicious racist graffiti from both sides 
mar the walls of latrines in Saigon; whites 
and Negroes slug it out on occasion along 
the night-town streets of Tu Do and in 
“Soulsville,” the Negro’s self-imposed ghetto 
of joy along Saigon’s waterfront. Sometimes 
they shoot it out. Like their people back 
home, many Negro G.I.s are skeptical of the 
aims of the war. Nonetheless, of scores of 
Negro servicemen interviewed by Time in 
Viet Nam, all but a few volunteered the in- 
formation that they were there to serve 
their country, however badly it may have 
treated them. 

“With all the inadequacies and imperfec- 
tions,” says a Negro infantry officer, “the 
U.S. still offers more individual rights than 
any other country; it’s still worth dying for.” 
Says South Carolina-born General William 
C. Westmoreland: “I have an intuitive feel- 
ing that the Negro servicemen have a better 
understanding than the whites of what the 
war is about.” 

Gallant Gallery. Negro officers in key tech- 
nical and diplomatic posts range from Major 
Beauregard Brown III, 31, of De Quincy, 
La., who supervises combat logistics in 
Westmoreland’s headquarters, to Navy Lieut. 
Commander Wendall Johnson, 33, a former 
gunnery officer aboard the Viet Nam-based 
destroyed U.S.S. Ingraham, who is now one 
of Saigon’s key contacts for Thai, Nationalist 
Chinese and other Allied cooperation with 
U.S. forces. They include a brace of other, 
unrelated Johnsons: Major Clifton R. John- 
son, 31, of Baltimore, a chemical-warfare 
expert with the 173rd Airborne, who laid the 
smokescreen that kicked off an assault on 
the Viet Cong regiments that Clide Brown’s 
patrol helped to locate; and Captain Wallace 
Johnson, 27, a former Oklahoma University 
fullback who now wears the Green Beret of 
the Special Forces and bosses a pacification 
program in Viet Nam. They include Negro 
women like Ist Lieut. Dorothy Harris, 27, 
a slender, sloe-eyed nurse who was pinned 
down by a mortar barrage a month after she 
arrived in Cu Chi last January. Nurse Harris 
spends much of her time beyond the Cu 
Chi perimeter, treating disease and malnu. 
trition among the Vietnamese civilians, who 
often touch her brown skin and cry: “Same! 
Same!” She will extend her tour of duty 
by six months when it is up next year. 

More numerous are the front-line war- 
riors, commissioned and enlisted alike. 
Lieut. Colonel James Frank Hamlet, 45, of 
Buffalo, is a hard-riding Negro battalion 
commander of the 1st Air Cavalry Division 
(Airmobile), the elite “First Team” that has 
killed more Viet Cong than any other U.S. 
division in the war. The 600 men who fly 
Hamlet's 75 Hueys—and carry many of the 
Air Cav’s troopers into combat—respect him 
for riding along on even the hottest missions 
and for talking straight to his bosses. Ham- 
let, who enlisted as a private in 1943, likes 
to recall that “there was a time when I knew 
personally every Negro lieutenant colonel; 
thank God, I don’t any more.” 

The list also includes aviators like Air 
Force Major James T. Boddie Jr., 36, of 
Baltimore, a Phantom fighter-bomber pilot 
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who has flown 153 missions over North and 
South Viet Nam since he arrived seven 
months ago. Winner of nine Air Medals and 
recommended for both the Distinguished 
Flying Cross and the Silver Star, Boddie can 
lay bombs or napalm within 30 meters of 
his own troops and take as much steel as 
the Viet Cong can dish out. Yet he is able 
to say of Stateside antiwar demonstrators: 
“I'm here to protect their right to dissent.” 

Duty and Dogs. In the enlisted ranks, few 
Negro G.I.s are better known than Sergeant 
Lonnie Galley Samuel, another Silver Star 
winner, who leads a “Blue Team” of an 
Air Cav battalion. His job: to draw enemy 
fire from a chopper, then land and engage 
in hopes of provoking a major battle (“Sam” 
has provoked a batch in the past year). Asked 
why he does not apply for a commission, 
Sam, at 41, laughs: “I can’t do that, man. 
I'd be the oldest lieutenant in the Army.” 

Just as tough is Specialist Four Roderick 
Johns, 22, a former airline flight checker 
and draftee from Washington, D.C., who has 
survived 69 patrols as a dog handler with 
the 38th Infantry Scout Dog Patrol. Com- 
munist posters offer big rewards for every 
handler captured dead or alive, and fully 
half of the 18 men who arrived in Viet Nam 
with Johns last July have been killed or 
wounded. His only wound came from a dog— 
not his own—that flipped under pressure 
and nearly tore off Johns’s right hand. His 
own dog, a German shepherd named Ken- 
tucky, patrolling at the edge of a jungle 
copse, sniffed out an ambush, saved 35 lives— 
and won Johns a Bronze Star recommenda- 
tion. 

Foremost among the Negro combat heroes 
of Viet Nam are the two who won Medals 
of Honor. Pfc. Milton Olive, 19, won his 
award posthumously by throwing himself 
on a grenade and saving the lives of four 
multicolored squadmates during a fierce 
fire fight near Phu Cuong in 1965. The only 
living Negro Medal of Honor winner in the 
Viet Nam war is Medic Lawrence Joel, 39, 
now stationed at Fort Bragg, N.C. 

Making It Big. Product of a broken North 
Carolina home, reared by foster parents from 
the age of eight, Joel made the Army a ca- 
reer because he was convinced that “you 
couldn't make it really big“ as a Negro on 
the outside. Promotion came slowly, and he 
was once busted for arguing with a ser- 
geant. Then, on a fiery slope near Bien Hoa 
in November 1965, Joel met Victor Charlie. 
As his platoon was devoured by enemy cross- 
fire, and he himself took two slugs in the 
legs, Joel hobbled and crept through the 
holocaust to patch ripped chests, plug bot- 
tles of plasma into dangling arms, give 
bloody mouth-to-mouth resuscitation to 
corpses and wounded alike, shoot Syrettes of 
morphine into mangled men. He allowed 
himself only one Syrette for his own wounds, 
for fear that he might dull his mind, and 
hamper his work. At dawn, the job done, 
Joel recalls looking at himself; hands en- 
crusted with blood to the wrists, legs thick 
with edema and dirty bandages. He lay under 
a tree and cried for the first time since he was 
a boy in Winston-Salem. 

Last week, in crisp dress whites, Joel and 
his wife were the guests of President Johnson 
at the annual White House military recep- 
tion. A gentle, reticent man, who once 
thought of giving up military life to become 
a beautician, Joel responded firmly when re- 
porters pressed him about the morality of 
the war: “Most of the men who have been 
to Viet Nam feel this war is right.” 

Perils & Glory. Individual Negroes have 
shown valor in every war: Crispus Attucks 
was the first American to die under British 
fire in the Boston Massacre; Commodore 
Oliver Hazard Perry, himself perhaps part 
Negro, mustered many colored sailors aboard 
his men-of-war in 1812; a battalion of 600 
Negroes turned the tide at the Battle of New 
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Orleans by defeating British General Paken- 
ham’s seasoned Napoleonic veterans. Andrew 
Jackson paid them a glowing tribute: “To the 
Men of Color—Soldiers! I invited you to share 
in the perils and to divide the glory of your 
white countrymen. I expected much from 
you; for I was not uninformed of those qual- 
ities which must render you so formidable. I 
knew you could endure hunger and thirst; I 
knew that you loved the land of your na- 
tivity. But you surpass my hopes. Soldiers!” 

Few such encomiums greeted the Negro 
regiments of the Civil War—though many 
units fought gallantly on both sides. Negro 
troops also served with valor in the Indian 
wars and the Spanish-American War. (One 
of their white officers, John Pershing of the 
10th Negro Cavalry, became “Black Jack” to 
a later generation because of his service with 
Negro troops.) In World Wars I and II, some 
of the luster was lost with reports of the 
sometimes cowardly performance of the 
Negro 92nd and 98rd Divisions, and with the 
rioting by off-duty Negro soldiers that ac- 
companied a rise in racial tensions. 

Race as a Crutch. Though Harry Truman 
ordered the military services desegregated in 
1948, the Korean War found Negroes still 
serving in all-black outfits, or else in behind- 
the-lines non-combat roles. White officers— 
particularly in the Navy and Marine Corps— 
stubbornly kept Negroes out of top com- 
mand positions. 

That situation is better today in Viet 
Nam—but not much, Though more than 10% 
of the Army troops in Viet Nam are Negroes, 
only 5% of the 11,000 officers are black. Of 
the 380 combat-battalion commands in the 
war, only two are held by Negro officers. 
Massachusetts Senator Edward Brooke, dur- 
ing his Viet Nam tour in March, received 
many complaints that the Negro is not given 
the opportunity to attain command; he cites 
the case of a Negro colonel who, when pro- 
moted, was given a desk job that had never 
existed before simply to keep him from 
being assigned to a line command. One rea- 
son, of course, is that too many potential 
Negro officers lack the educational require- 
ments for command, In fact, Captain James 
R. Randall, 34, a Negro psychiatrist for the 
4th Infantry Division, though agreeing that 
many Negro officers and enlisted men com- 
plain of discrimination, says: “Many times I 
have found that the complaint because of 
race is not really that, but that race has 
been used by some as a crutch.” To the 
argument that Negroes are too poor for col- 
lege deferments must be added the fact that 
they like the military enough to re-enlist at 
a rate three times that of the white service- 
men, 

Still, many Negro soldiers prefer to pull 
their passes in Saigon's self-segregated 
Soulsville, a warren of bars and brothels 
along Khanh Hoi Street near the capital’s 
waterfront. In the honky-tonks, they can dig 
the big beat of the Supremes singing Come 
See About Me or the kindy cool of Ahmad 
Jamal's Heat Wave, bop about the bars in 
their “shades” (sunglasses) and talk trash“ 
(shoot the bull). The girls of Soulsville— 
many of them dark-skinned Cambodians or 
the daughters of French Senegalese soldiers 
—are less costly and usually less comely than 
their sisters on white-dominated Tu Do 
Street near by. The “in” spot in Soulsville is 
the L. & M. Guest House, a bar-restaurant 
and record booth run by balding, beer-bellied 
“Johnny” Hill, 35, a New Orleans Negro and 
ex-merchant sailor whose menu of “soul 
food” runs from No. 4 (turnip greens) 
through No. 8 (barbecued spareribs) to No. 
9, “Kansas City Wrinkles,” better known as 
chitlins. In Soulsville, the sustenance is psy- 
chological as well. There, no matter how 
close he may be to white soldiers on the 
line, the Negro G.I. can get away from 
“Chuck,” the white man (the Stateside 
nickname “Charlie” is reserved for the Viet 
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Cong). Chuck's looks in those Tu Do bars!“ 
growls one Negro pfc. “Man, they hurt more 
than a Claymore.” 

Whatever “Keep the faith, baby” might 
mean to Adam Clayton Powell, the phrase 
is used by most soldiers in Viet Nam to 
mean, as Negro Captain Clifford Alexander 
Jr. puts it: “We are fighting over here against 
the Viet Cong and at home against discrimi- 
nation; together we can win in both places.” 
The Negro on duty becomes a truly invisible 
man: “In civilian life, somebody might look 
at you and say ‘You're a Negro,“ remarks 
Navy Lieut. (j.g.) Friedel C. Greene, 25, a 
carrier- based radar tracker from Memphis. 
Over here they just look to see if you do 
your job.“ That hopeful sentiment reflects 
a concern with full citizenship that goes 
far beyond the desperate banalities of Negro 
dissidents in the U.S. 

Rural Deprivation. The whirlwind of civil 
rights protest that swept up millions of 
American Negroes over the past decade never 
touched Lurp Leader Clide Brown. In his 
starched khakis, cocky tan beret and flaming 
sword patch on the right, he is a 5-ft. 7-in., 
168-lb. pillar of dignity. Great-grandson of 
a slave, he grew up in Brewton (pop. 7,000), 
a sawmill town in the-piny woods of Ala- 
bama, His father, Clyde Brown Sr., is known 
as “Buck” to his friends because of his lively 
buck-and-wing dancing. Individualist Clide 
Brown Jr. always insisted on spelling his 
name differently. 

“I always loved that boy so much it hurt,” 
says Buck, a $100-a-week construction 
worker. When he'd wrestle, he'd always have 
to win, Now he can win with me. He's a 
better man than me now. He doesn’t sass the 
captains. He’s a good, red-blooded American 
boy.” Buck taught his son to hunt and fish 
in the dense woods nearby. Schoolmates of 
Counter Guerrilla Clide still recall how, when 
he was twelve, he converted a cap pistol into 
a zip gun and shot a deer, then dived into 
a river to wrestle it out and into the family 
larder. Clide Brown Jr. had no desire to 
spend his life in the pine flats “timtimin’” 
(notching pine trees to collect the gum for 
turpentine). As soon as he graduated from 
Brewton’s all black Booker T. Washington 
High School, where he played halfback on 
the football team and shortstop for the Pony 
League Brewton Braves, he joined his daddy 
in the construction trade. Having promised 
his mother not to enlist, Clide was secretly 
happy to be drafted into the Army in 1961. 

Benefits from Sam. A tour in West Ger- 
many as a paratrooper convinced him that 
the Army was his life. “Number 1,” he says, 
“the Army is a good job. You get paid good 
money and there are benefits and other 
good things Sam has for you. Then you get 
a chance to work with people and be a leader. 
What’s more, any paratrooper can whup five 
‘legs’ (infantrymen) !“ Brown thought about 
OCS but rejected it. “I like being a noncom,” 
he says, “and the Army always needs good 
NCOs. Some officers are something else.” 

During his West German R and R, Brown 
visited Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Finland, Turkey and Greece—places 
that few of his schoolmates in Brewton will 
see in their lifetime. Back in the States in 
1966, he married a divorcee, Amelia Greenlee, 
whose Army sergeant father is a 30-year man 
in the infantry, and whose two children by 
her previous marriage Brown has adopted. 
Clide and Amelia also have a son of their 
own, two-year-old David. 

Safer than the Bats. Fort Benning gave 
Brown a chance to join a Lurp team. The 
boy from the black belt taught judo at 
Benning’s Ranger school, sat as a member 
of the Combat Condition Committee, and 
last July stitched on the coveted Ranger 
patch. After passing stiff interviews and skill 
tests in map reading, marksmanship and 
“maturity,” Brown was picked as a Lurp 
leader in Viet Nam last November. “They 
have to be trustworthy,” says Major Ray- 
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mond F. Spinks, the brigade intelligence 
Officer, who relies on Brown’s reports. “It's 
safer than in the bats [infantry battalions],” 
says Brown with pragmatic insouciance, 

When not on patrol, Brown reads (cur- 
rently A Thousand Days), listens to rock ‘n’ 
roll records (favorites: the Righteous 
Brothers, James Brown), or sips bourbon 
with his buddy, Sergeant Arthur Silsby, a 
26-year-old New Yorker who happens to be 
white. Brown eschews Soulsville forays, pre- 
ferring to send his money home to his wife, 
and to put his 14-year-old sister Lois through 
college. As for Viet Nam, Brown is casual. 
“You stay alert, you say alive,” he says. “And 
that red clay do remind you of northern 
Alabama.” 

“Hell, No!” Like most soldiers, Clide Brown 
is basically apolitical; yet as a Negro he is a 
member of America’s most active political 
minority. How does he justify the contradic- 
tion? “I don't Know whether I would march 
if I became a civilian again,” says Brown. 
“But nobody is going to shove me around. 
That goes for those peace people who don’t 
want to support our Government, and the 
white bigots, and Carmichael and his bunch, 
who don’t want to support my people.” His 
people? By that Brown means not the Negro, 
but his own patrol members. 

What burns Brown and most Negro fight- 
ing men is the charge—first proclaimed by 
Stokely Carmichael and now echoed by the 
likes of Martin Luther King—that Viet Nam 
is a “race war“ in which the white U.S. Es- 
tablishment is using colored mercenaries to 
murder brown-skinned freedom fighters. 
“Hell, no, man!” snaps Brown, in an uncon- 
scious parody of Carmichael’s anti-draft 
slogan. We're here fighting for a cause, not 
a white or a black cause or any crap like 
that. Id like a chance to meet Stokely out 
there with the V.C.” Most incomprehensible 
to men who have seen their buddies maimed 
by V.C. steel and booby traps is Carmichael’s 
statement that it’s better to shoot a white 
cop than a Vietnamese. 

“Nothing Separate.” A Negro Army major 
reflects the Negro G.I.’s deep concern for the 
Vietnamese civilian when he says: “I wish 
Martin Luther King and William Fulbright 
could see for themselves the savage butchery 
that the Viet Cong have wrought in the 
name of liberty.” Fulbright gets a double 
dose of dislike from the Negro G.I.: his anti- 
war sentiments dovetail with his record of 
support for segregation. Negro Ist Lieut. 
Frank Smith, 33, a platoon leader of the “Big 
Red One,” who earned a Bronze Star last 
year in a fight near Di An, where four of his 
white soldiers died trying to save a wounded 
Negro, says of Fulbright: He's actin’ pink 
as a cranberry.” Curiously, one Southern 
white segregationist wins grudging praise 
from the Negro in Viet Nam: House Armed 
Services Committee Chairman L. Mendel 
Rivers of South Carolina. “That’s the man 
who gets us the pay raises,” Specialist Five 
William Brent of Pensacola explains—cor- 
rectly. 

Cassius Clay, respected for his cool style 
and forensic fulminations, is nonetheless re- 
sented by the Negro G.Is for his draft eva- 
sion. “He gave up being a man when he 
decided against getting inducted,” says Clide 
Brown. “And I don’t want him as no Negro 
either.” (Anyway, most G.Is who know him 
think that Marine Sergeant Percy Price 
could whup Clay any time—as he did at the 
Olympic trials in San Francisco in 1960.) 
Negro G.I.s blame Clay’s misdirection on the 
Black Muslims. “They’re separatists,” says 
Clide Brown, “and there’s nothing separate 
about this war.” Adds an Army officer: 
There's no difference between Elijah Mu- 
hammad and the Grand Dragon of the Klan.” 

The most perplexing figure to Negroes in 
Viet. Nam is Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. They 
respect him still for his pioneering role in 
the civil rights revolution but are puzzled 
and hurt by his current stance that Negroes 
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should refuse to fight in Viet Nam. “I don’t 
think any American leader, black or white, 
can assist the cause of freedom by preaching 
the cause of sedition,” says Negro Lieut. 
Colonel Warren P. Kynard, 39, an operations 
officer on the Saigon staff of General West- 
moreland. Furthermore, I don't think Mar- 
tin Luther King is qualified enough in inter- 
national relations to open his mouth on 
American policy in Viet Nam.“ Harsh words 
from any source—but particularly since Ky- 
nard is the former fiancé of Coretta King, 
Martin Luther's wife, and still a close friend 
of the couple. 


BRIDGE BUILDERS 


Massachusetts’ Brooke, first Negro elected 
by popular vote to the U.S. Senate, emerges 
clearly as the most popular leader among 
Negro troops, who mostly esteem the bridge 
builders who try to cross the racial gap 
rather than widen it. They were impressed 
with Brooke's painful reversal of opinion 
about the war after his firsthand look at the 
battleground. According to Army Sergeant 
Velmon D. Phillips, who won a Bronze Star 
recommendation after trying in vain to save 
the life of a white paratrooper, Ed Brooke 
“proves that a Negro can make it on merit 
alone.” 

Predictably, Air Force Lieut. General Ben- 
jamin O. Davis Jr., the highest-ranking Ne- 
gro officer in any service—and son of the 
first Negro general, Benjamin O. Davis—rates 
high with Negro servicemen. So do such mod- 
erates as the N.A.A.C.P.’s Roy Wilkins, U.S. 
Solicitor General (and longtime civil rights 
strategist) Thurgood Marshall, Labor Leader 
A. Philip Randolph (who directed the 1963 
March on Washington), U.N. Under Secretary 
Ralph Bunche and Baseball Great Jackie 
Robinson. Negroes in Viet Nam show the 
same respect for Southern-born General Wil- 
liam O. Westmoreland as do white G.I.’s. “His 
position on civil rights was a matter of 
public record even before he came to Viet 
Nam,” notes Major Beauregard Brown. 


CONFIDENCE AND SKILLS 


Whatever the outcome of the war, what- 
ever its length and its price in suffering, the 
result of the Viet Nam experience should 
pay high dividends in reshaping white Amer- 
icans’ attitudes toward social justice and in- 
tegration; it has already given some 50,000 
Negroes a sense of self-confidence and a 
commensurate demand for deeper participa- 
tion in American society. “If anybody slights 
one of my soldiers for racial reasons when he 
gets home,” says Clide Brown's commanding 
officer, Brigadier General John R. Deane, “I 
expect that soldier's going to get madder 
than hell.” 

That anger could well be triggered if, on 
his return, the Negro veteran of Viet Nam 
finds himself cast back into the ghetto and 
a social immobility equivalent to the triple- 
canopy of the Southeast Asia jungle. He's 
seen miles of progress in Viet Nam,” says 
Beauregard Brown, “when there wasn’t an 
inch of progress at home in Harlem or Jack- 
son.” The Urban League's Whitney Young 
Jr., one of the few Negro civil rights leaders 
who have visited Viet Nam, warns in Harper’s 
June issue that, along with his “new confi- 
dence,” the Negro G.I. has acquired new skills 
“of guerrilla warfare, of killing, of subver- 
sion, and it would be realistic to expect such 
experts of mines and booby traps to find 
good reason why they should use these skills 
and risk their lives against the enemy of 
personal injustice as they did against the 
enemy of Communist aggression.” Negro 
Leader Bayard Rustin has a more construc- 
tive view: “As the students of 1960 were in 
the forefront of the civil rights movement 
back then, the Negro G.I. will be in the fore- 
front of the next phase.” 

Only a Beginning. Fully 15,000 Negro vet- 
erans are returning to civilian life each year, 
and if the war continues to grow in its de- 
mands for more troops, their numbers will 
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mount accordingly. To help those men find 
a place in civillan life worthy of their talents 
and proven leadership capabilities, the Urban 
League will begin this summer to seed ten 
“Veterans Affairs Offices” into its 81 nation- 
wide centers. Funded at $175,000, the VAO 
program will help Negroes use their G.I. 
benefits ($150 a month for education), place 
them in a “skill bank,” and offer on-the-job 
training where it is needed. 

At the same time, the Federal Government 
is moving to eradicate some of the racial in- 
justices that still exist back home. Last week 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara an- 
nounced a long overdue program to elimi- 
nate “humiliating discrimination” in off- 
base housing against Negro G.I.s who are 
often forced to travel long distances to and 
from their Southern bases. It might even 
ease the complaint of the Air Cav's Jim Ham- 
let, who refuses to accept post-Viet Nam duty 
in the segregated South—‘“although some of 
the best jobs in Army aviation are there.” 

Whatever the conditions when they return, 
Negro veterans, says Senator Brooke, “will 
be better able to make a better life for them- 
selves.” They will have acquired sophistica- 
tion and skills along with their expectations. 
University of Chicago Sociologist Morris Jan- 
owitz, one of the few scholars who have given 
intensive thought to the re-entry problem, 
believes: “The experience of the military will 
integrate them into the larger society. They 
will be more likely to enter the mainstream 
of political American life.” Military service, 
after all, makes a man wilier, not angrier, 
and the Negro vet will probably be more 
attracted to politics than demonstration or 
riot. 

Melvin Stennis Jr., 24, of the 25th Division 
Wolfhounds,“ who as a squad leader com- 
mands the life and death movements of five 
whites and one other Negro, has perhaps the 
definitive word on the future of Negro prog- 
ress. Before entering the Army, Stennis 
watched the Watts riot from his doorstep. 
“I hear people are still rioting back home,” 
he says. “It makes you feel sore, sick and 
guilty. Riots don’t do nothing. Instead of 
playing the big-time part, you got to work 
for what you want. Don’t beg, steal or burn. 
You got to work for it.” Then he pauses. “In 
Viet Nam, we are working for it.” 

American society also has to work for him. 
By channeling the energies and accommodat- 
ing the ambitions of the returning Negro 
veteran, the nation can only enrich its own 
life and demonstrate that democracy can 
work as well in the cities and flelds of Amer- 
ica as in the foxholes of Viet Nam. 


ALCOHOLISM—A SICKNESS TO BE 
CURED: NOT A CRIME TO BE 
PUNISHED 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Lonc] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
alcoholism is the fourth major health 
problem in America, with an estimated 
5 to 6 million persons suffering from the 
disease. Yet this country is a long way 
from treating alcoholism as a sickness 
which can be prevented or cured, and 
not as a crime calling for arrest and im- 
prisonment. 

My distinguished colleague from Mary- 
land, Senator JosrPpH D. TYDINGS, ex- 
plored the problems posed when the in- 
toxicated citizen comes in contact with 
the criminal system in a speech today 
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before the Washington Area Council on 
Alcoholism. He pointed to the waste of 
police time and effort, and the crowding 
of already jammed court calendar, that 
result when the alcoholic is treated as 
a criminal. One-third of all the arrests 
in the United States in 1965 were for 
public alcoholism. 

Senator Typincs was introduced by the 
Honorable G. ELLIOTT HAGAN, of Georgia, 
who has been concerned with the prob- 
lem of alcoholism for many years, and 
is the sponsor of legislation in this session 
to provide for the medical treatment of 
alcoholics in the District of Columbia 
and on a national basis. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
at this point, Senator Typincs’ speech 
and the introductory remarks by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAGAN] in 
the RECORD: 


REMARKS OT G. ELLIOTT HAGAN, BEFORE THE 
WASHINGTON AREA COUNCIL ON ALCOHOLISM 
In INTRODUCING SENATOR JOSEPH TYDINGS 
As I stand here today, I cannot help but 

note the difference over 20 years ago, when 

I first decided to try to do something about 

the problem of alcoholism. It was a lonely 

road I traveled when, as a member of the 

Georgia Legislature. I set out to get an 

alcoholism care and control measure passed. 

I was successful and my bill resulted in the 

formation of the Georgia Commission on 

Alcoholism, But this was only the beginning 

of the hard job of undercutting the public 

apathy and the official apathy toward what 
has developed into this country’s fourth 
greatest public health problem. 

I am glad to say that we have seen a 
gradual change of attitude on almost all 
levels. President Johnson underscored the 
problem of alcoholism in his message on 
crime to Conrgess this year. 

The Federal courts have ruled that a 
chronic alcoholic cannot be convicted merely 
on the basis of his alcoholism ... and in- 
creasing numbers of responsible citizens are 
realizing that alcoholism must be treated as 
a public health, rather than a law enforce- 
ment problem, And I can think of no better 
time than this to pay tribute to the Wash- 
ington area council on alcoholism for its 
instigation of the test case which led to the 
most significant Easter decision. Your actions 
rendered considerable help to the cause. 

I think you will agree that this is the time 
for which all of us who have been active in 
alcoholism care and control over the years, 
have been waiting. The timing is right for 
action. And the place for that action is the 
U.S. Congress. 

I predict that my colleagues in Congress, 
including your speaker today, will join me in 
doing something about this problem during 
the 90th Congress. 

As an attorney and former U.S. District 
Attorney for Maryland, this gentleman has 
seen firsthand the shocking senselessness of 
our society's punitive, revolving-door treat- 
ment of chronic alcoholics. A graduate of the 
University of Maryland law school and a 
Member of the Maryland House of Delegates 
for six years, he is today ably following in 
the footsteps of his famed father, the late 
Senator Millard E. Tydings. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, it is an honor and a privilege to 
present the distinguished junior Senator 
from the free State of Maryland, the honor- 
able Joseph D. Tydings. 

THE CHRONIC ALCOHOLIC: A CHALLENGE TO 
THE EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
(Address of Senator Josepa D. Typrncs at 
the Washington Council on Alcoholism 

luncheon, May 23, 1967) 

It is a great pleasure for me to be here 
today, to meet with the organization that has 
led the fight for the last three years for the 
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just and humane handling of derelict in- 
ebriates. The accomplishments of the Wash- 
ington, D.C. area council on alcoholism will 
go down in history as one of the truly great 
contributions to criminal justice and to 
humane welfare ever made by a voluntary 
health organization. 

When I met with the judicial conference of 
the District of Columbia a year ago I talked 
broadly about the reforms needed in the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Today I would like to dis- 
cuss with you one particular aspect of that 
subject— the problems posed when the in- 
toxicated citizen comes into contact with the 
criminal system. 

The District of Columbia has, because of 
the landmark DeWitt Easter decision, been 
a testing ground during the last twelve 
months for new theories on handling the 
derelict chronic inebriate. And although some 
progress has been made in those twelve 
months, the District is still seriously deficient 
in its procedures for handling these unfor- 
tunate individuals. Let me briefly outline 
where these deficiencies reside: 

The police are still arresting known alco- 
holic derelicts who present no threat to the 
safety of any other person. 

Arrested derelicts are not routinely pro» 
vided with medical treatment, and therefore 
some have died in police precincts. 

The District of Columbia Department of 
Corrections also has no alcoholism program, 
although numerous inmates have drinking 
problems that will contribute to their re- 
cidivism when they are released. 

Perhaps the most shocking fact is that Dis- 
trict of Columbia employees with an alco- 
holic problem are fired, rather than treated, 
thus virtually guaranteeing their swift de- 
cline into the derelict status. 

The new District of Columbia detoxifica- 
tion center, funded under the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Act a year ago, is still only 
in the planning stage and may not be avail- 
able for another year or even longer. 

Although a new inpatient center has been 
established at Occoquan, it is presently being 
used more as a prison than as a treatment 
facility. 

The court of general sessions is still com- 
mitting alcoholics to grossly inadequate and 
improper programs, contrary to the recom- 
mendations of the D.C. Crime Commission, 
to plain common sense and to funda- 
mental principles of humanity. 

The outpatient programs and facilities in 
the District are wholly inadequate to meet 
the demand, with the result that voluntary 
patients can no longer be handled, and indi- 
viduals who come from the inpatient center 
with a good prognosis for rehabilitation in- 
evitably relapse back into drinking for lack 
of effective follow-up treatment. 

This outlines a dismal picture for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. But it is even more dis- 
tressing to learn that the rest of the country, 
including my own State of Maryland, is in 
much worse shape. Very few communities 
pay begun to face up to the problems that 
exist. 

Let me first discuss the problems with cur- 
rent District of Columbia police practices. 
No one will deny that any individual, drunk 
or sober, who threatens physical harm to an- 
other person, should immediately be ar- 
rested. But very few, if any, of the harmless 
derelict inebriates who stumble along the 
streets in a drunken stupor present even the 
most remote danger to the community’s 
safety. 

Yet, imexplicably, the police persist in 
wasting their time and the court's by arrest- 
ing these people and charging them with the 
awesome crime of public intoxication. And 
the next day, these same police must come 
to court on the chance that they may be 
required to present testimony that the in- 
dividual was, indeed, drunk on the occasion 
when he was arrested. The D.C. Crime Com- 
mission has reported that a substantial 
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amount of time even of the special forces 
of the District of Columbia police have been 
engaged in this trivial work. 

The heavy burden on our law enforcement 
agencies which results from handling public 
alcoholism as a criminal offense is a national 
problem. In 1965 two million persons were ar- 
rested, in the Nation, for public alcoholism. 
This amounted to one-third of all arrests in 
the United States. Indeed, if arrests for traf- 
fic offenses are not considered, arrests for 
public alcoholism account for almost half 
the arrests in the country. This is an enor- 
mous misuse of law enforcement agencies 
keeping police from more urgent crime-fight- 
ing, jamming places of detention, clogging 
already crowded court calendars—to handle 
public health, not criminal law, problems. 

Certainly, the police should not be involved 
in dealing with alcoholics. Inebriates should 
be taken to a medical facility, not to a police 
precinct, and this should be done by public 
health personnel, not by the police. To con- 
tinue the present arrest policy is a shameful 
waste of time, energy and valuable commu- 
nity resources. 

The District of Columbia Court of General 
Sessions has, to its great credit, seen through 
the senselessness of the repeated arrests of 
chronic alcoholics and, under the Easter de- 
cision, has refused to convict any adjudi- 
cated alcoholic for simple public intoxica- 
tion. There are now over 4,500 individuals who 
have been adjudged chronic alcoholics in the 
court of general sessions, none of whom may 
again be convicted for public intoxication in 
the District of Columbia. The court has not 
waited for these derelicts to raise the defense 
of alcoholism themselves, because it realizes 
that it has an obligation to protect the rights 
of these men on its own motion. 

This community was indeed fortunate to 
have judges of the high ethical standards 
and courage of Judge Neilson, Judge Halleck, 
and Chief Judge Greene during the chaotic 
months immediately following the Easter de- 
cision, when this responsible judicial policy 
was first developed. 

More recently, under a new member of the 
court, Judge Murphy, this policy has been 
carried to its logical conclusion Since Jan- 
uary of this year, few if any persons arrested 
for simple public intoxication have been 
convicted, Those who are adjudged chronic 
alcoholics are either released or referred for 
treatment. Those who are not chronics alco- 
holics, but may have some underlying job, 
emotional, family, or other problems which 
led to their intoxication, are now referred 
to the new citizens information service, 
which will attempt to determine the real 
problem and refer these people to appropri- 
ate community resources. In this way, drink- 
ing problems can be caught at their in- 
cipiency, not when they become full-blown. 

These court procedures are obviously well- 
formulated and humane, but they are just 
the beginning. Courts should not be forced 
to take over what is essentially a public 
health function. 

We should all look forward to the day 
when public intoxication will no longer be a 
matter of any concern to the court. I should 
be taken completely out of the criminal 
area, and handled wholly as a public health 
and welfare concern. 

In contrast to the court of general sessions, 
the District of Columbia Juvenile Court has 
made no progress whatever in attempting to 
head off incipient alcoholism among the 
youthful offenders who appear in that court. 
At the very minimum, this court should es- 
tablish a liaison with the department of pub- 
lic health in order to make use of all avail- 
able community resources in this area. 

If incipient alcoholism is not caught at an 
early age, it will inevitably lead to chronic 
alcoholism and to the very derelict inebriate 
problem that has created such evident havoc 
in the District of Columbia during the past 
year. 
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Our penal institutions in the District of 
Columbia suffer from the same deficiency. 
Although minor attempts have been made 
during the past 20 years to set up an alco- 
holics anonymous program in one or more of 
these institutions, it has for the most part 
been only a token effort. We cannot sit back 
while a potential alcoholic gradually makes 
his way down to the depths of skid row, and 
only then attack the problem. 

We must hit at it at every stage: in the 
courts, in the jails, on the streets. Our penal 
institutions will be correctional in name only 
unless effective rehabilitation programs for 
the alcoholic as well as for the other prob- 
lem offenders are built into them. 

And we must also meet this problem at 
its very beginning, when it is first mani- 
fested by absenteeism and inefficlency on the 
job. Today, many private industries are doing 
a far better job of working with their prob- 
lem drinkers in alcoholic rehabilitation pro- 
grams than is the District of Columbia or the 
United States Government. 

It was a shock for me to learn that the 
only arm of our Government that has an 
alcoholic rehabilitation program is the Navy 
Department. District of Columbia employees 
who have a drinking problem are fired: Vet- 
erans of our armed services are thrown out 
of veterans hospitals for their drinking. Mis- 
conduct caused by alcoholism is a ground for 
an undesirable discharge from the armed 
services, and seldom results in a medical dis- 
charge. Instead of working with these peo- 
ple, our Government throws them out, vir- 
tually guaranteeing their rapid decline into 
the skid row derelicts who are daily han- 
dled through our criminal system. A more 
inhumane and unjust and stupid method of 
handling these people could not be imagined. 

The recent reports of the District of Co- 
lumbia and United States Crime Commis- 
sions point the way out of some of these 
dilemmas. To those of you who have fol- 
lowed developments in the District of Co- 
lumbia since the Easter decision, the con- 
clusions of those crime commissions may 
seem obvious and long overdue. You are, I 
would imagine, far more concerned now 
about rapid implementation of the crime 
commissions’ recommendations than you are 
about further discussion of them. 

Let me review, therefore, the progress that 
has and has not been made in the District 
of Columbia during the past year to meet the 
Easter crisis and to implement the crime 
commissions’ recommendations. 

The D.C. and U.S. crime commissions have 
made their positions perfectly clear, Of fun- 
damental importance, they state, is to take 
the entire problem of public intoxication out 
of the criminal law system and to handle it 
in the future as a public health, welfare, and 
rehabilitation matter. As a person deeply in- 
terested in the improvement of our courts 
and our criminal law system, I can only ap- 
plaud this conclusion. 

Yet, as I have already pointed out, in the 
District of Columbia only the court of gen- 
eral sessions has come to this important 
realization in the past year. The police still 

st in carrying out their traditional func- 
tion, honored by time alone, of daily sweep- 
ing the streets of defenseless drunken 
derelicts. 

The Crime Commission recommended im- 
mediate establishment of detoxification cen- 
ters, staffed by competent medical personnel, 
to whom inebriates could be taken for so- 
bering up. It is a little-known but important 
fact that delirium tremens, a withdrawal 
symptom of alcoholism, is more threatening 
to human life than the withdrawal symp- 
toms ox morphine. If left completely alone 
in the police precincts without medical su- 
pervision, as drunks usually are, a substan- 
tial number of the alcoholics who go through 
delirium tremens will die. This fact, alone, 
demands the immediate establishment of 
detoxification centers. 
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The District of Columbia was extremely 
fortunate to have the Department of Justice 
agree to fund a model detoxification center 
under the Law Enforcement Assistance Act. 
The District first learned about this grant in 
May 1966. 

Yet in spite of the crisis caused by the 
Easter decision, and in spite of the insistent 
prodding of the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Alcoholism of the Public Health Advisory 
Council, the District of Columbia Bar Asso- 
ciation, and the D.C. Crime Commission, 
there has been virtually no progress to date 
on this center. Construction has constantly 
been delayed, and there is not yet even a 
firm date when it will begin. 

In contrast to the experience found in the 
District of Columbia, the city of St. Louis 
received funds for a new detoxification center 
under the Law Enforcement Assistance Act 
and had the center in operation less than 
30 days later. And St. Louis did not have 
the prod of the Easter decision and all the 
organizations that have been concerned with 
this problem in the District of Columbia. 

This type of administrative neglect is in- 
comprehensible and inexcusable. Last week 
I wrote to the Department of Justice to 
determine why the officials who administer 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Act have 
allowed this delay to take place. I also wrote 
the District of Columbia Commissioners to 
ask them to give me the specific and detailed 
reasons for the delay. As Chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Improvements in 
Judicial Machinery, I am vitally interested 
in how our communities will be handling 
drunken derelicts in the future. And as a 
member of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I am deeply concerned about 
the total failure of our local officials to 
accomplish so simple a task as setting up a 
detoxification center. 

The Crime Commission also recommended 
establishment of inpatient facilities for 
diagnosis and intensive treatment of derelict 
inebriates. In this area the District of Co- 
lumbia made an impressive start late last 
year, The former Women’s Prison at Occo- 
quan was converted into a modern treat- 
ment facility with a total of 425 beds. 

Unfortunately, however, the potential 
value of this facility has been virtually 
thrown out the window. The D.C. Crime 
Commission, which studied the problem 
thoroughly, warned the community that an 
inpatient treatment facility cannot, by it- 
self, succeed in rehabilitating alcoholics. 
The Commission cited the conclusions of 
numerous authorities on alcoholism that 
inpatient care should be given only for a 
very few weeks, and that rehabilitation, if 
it is to be successful, must come from com- 
munity-based outpatient care and treat- 
ment. Indeed, the Commission said that 
an inpatient facility can be no more success- 
ful in rehabilitating alcoholics than a penal 
institution, unless residential facilities and 
after-care treatment programs are provided 
in the heart of the District of Columbia. 

The prophetic words of the D.C. Crime 
Commission have now come home to roost. 
The Occoquan Treatment Center has proved 
to be a total failure, and it will remain a 
total failure until the necessary supportive 
facilities are provided in the District. Even 
worse, it is a cruel hoax upon the alcoholics 
who have gone there with high hopes that 
at last they could find appropriate treatment 
for their problems. 

The D.C. Crime Commission recommended 
that commitment to the inpatient facilities 
should be stopped, and that treatment for 
alcoholism should be handled on a voluntary 
basis. 

It is highly unfortunate that the court of 
general sessions has ignored this recom- 
mendation. Judges who commit alcoholics to 
the Occoquan Treatment Center are clearly 
sending them there for punishment, not for 
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treatment. They are allowing the District 
government to hide the fact that adequate 
treatment for alcoholics cannot be found, 
and they are condoning the District’s failure 
to establish adequate treatment programs. A 
judge who fails to make certain that ade- 
quate treatment is available, and sends an 
alcoholic to the treatment facilities simply 
because it is there and it is not filled, is not 
discharging his judicial obligations in a wise 
and humane way. 

Unless the court of general sessions con- 
tinues to maintain a close surveillance over 
the adequacy of the treatment available for 
derelict inebriates in the District of Colum- 
bia, that treatment will continue to be penal 
rather than rehabilitative in nature, and we 
will all be doomed to the spectacle of con- 
tinued arrests and detention for simple pub- 
lic intoxication. In short, the problem will 
be magnified rather than reduced, and the 
mandate of the Easter decision will be 
frustrated. 

In summary, this brief review readily dem- 
onstrates that the District of Columbia has 
a long, long way to go before an adequate 
replacement for the criminal system of han- 

derelict inebriates is actually in opera- 
tion. It should have been in operation before 
now, and there is no excuse for the delays 
that have occurred. I have therefore intro- 
duced a bill, S. 1740, that will accelerate 
these changes. We cannot wait another one or 
two or five years before detoxification centers 
replace our police precincts, and inpatient 
and outpatient facilities replace our criminal 
courts. The wise and efficient administration 
of criminal justice, as well as simple human- 
ity, requires that this be done now, not later. 
My bill will establish the facilities that are 
needed, and will spell out the procedures 
under which they may properly be made. 

I would like to note that my bill, S. 1740, 
is patterned after a House bill, H.R. 6143, in- 
troduced by Congressman G. Elliott Hagan 
of Georgia earlier this year. Congressman 
Hagan has been fighting a lonely battle in 
Congress for an enlightened approach to alco- 
holism, ever since he came here from the 
Georgia State Legislature. We are all grate- 
ful for his initiative and leadership in this 
matter. 

A House subcommittee, chaired by Con- 
gressman John Dowdy of Texas, has already 
held one day of very helpful hearings on 
Congressman Hagan’s bill. The suggestions 
made by Congressman Dowdy and the testi- 
mony presented at those hearings, together 
with comments obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, led me to 
revise Congressman Hagan's bill in a few 
respects. The Senate Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will be holding hearings on 
S. 1740, and I understand that Congressman 
Dowdy will be holding further hearings on 
H.R. 6143. I look forward to working with the 
House in developing final legislation that will 
fully and adequately meet the crisis that 
now exists. 

Let me now turn to the situation as it 
presently exists in the rest of the country. 
I wish I could report to you that my home 
State, Maryland, or indeed any State in the 
country, has a more progressive procedure 
for handling derelict inebriates than the one 
I have just described in the District of Co- 
lumbia. But I cannot do so. 

In Maryland, during the 18-month period 
extending from January 1, 1964 through 
July 1, 1965, 12,785 individuals were con- 
victed of public intoxication. And 3,533 of 
these people had more than one conviction 
for this so-called offense within a 12-month 
period during that time. Think of the in- 
credible waste of our police force, and the de- 
grading effect upon the judges who must 
daily pretend to dispense justice to these 
unfortunate individuals. And I am informed 
that the Baltimore Sun papers have reported 
some 27 deaths of persons arrested for 
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drunkenness, while waiting for a court hear- 
ing, in the past five years alone. It is in- 
credible that a civilized society could per- 
petuate as barbaric a custom as this one. 

And what of the rehabilitative treatment 
available for derelict inebriates in Maryland? 
A recent report of the Department of Men- 
tal Hygiene tells the whole story: 

“The State hospitals have no treatment 
program for habitual drunkenness offenders, 
although the State Department of Mental 
Health has proposed, and requested fi- 
nancing for, a rehabilitation facility for 
long-term re-education of these individuals.” 

The few facilities which are available for 
intensive treatment are over-crowded and 
under-staffed. Although State department 
mental health officials are aware of the need 
to develop new facilities, no funds have been 
appropriated for this purpose. Thus, it is clear 
that the State of Maryland, and indeed the 
rest of the country, has hardly begun to face 
up to the problems in this area. 

I was startled to read in a newspaper sev- 
eral months ago that judges in Rockville, 
Maryland, had issued a report stating that 
although the Easter decision is not applicable 
to them, the problem of the chronic inebriate 
offender should be studied and dealt with 
because, at some time in the near future, 
the Maryland courts might also adopt this 
approach. These judges either did not under- 
stand, or were totally unaware of, or simply 
were refusing to apply, the Joe Driver deci- 
sion handed down by the Fourth Circuit 
Court of Appeals in January, 1966. In that 
case, the court held that the eighth amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution pro- 
hibits conviction of a chronic alcoholic for 
public intoxication. 

I cannot overemphasize the fact that the 
Driver decision, which adopts the identical 
rule as the Easter decision, is binding upon 
every judge in every court in the State of 
Maryland today. The Maryland judiciary is 
therefore obligated, just like the District of 
Columbia judiciary, to inquire into the pos- 
sible applicability of the defense of alcohol- 
ism for every inebriate who appears before 
the courts. Thus, my own State is facing the 
same problem that the District of Columbia 
has been facing for the past year. 

The U.S. Crime Commission, like the D.C. 
Crime Commission, has pointed the way out 
of this archaic use of the criminal law to 
punish inebriates. 

Our communities in Maryland and 
throughout the country undoubtedly have 
not had sufficien* time to react to it, and to 
begin to make new plans. They must be given 
the incentive to do so, 

I have co-sponsored with 35 other Sena- 
tors the Javits-Moss bill, S. 1508, which 
would provide Federal incentives to assist the 
States in meeting their responsibilities in 
this area. As the U.S. Crime Commission has 

ized, the Federal Government has a 
large stake in assisting States in removing 
the problem of public intoxication from the 
criminal system and handling it through 
public health, welfare and rehabilitation pro- 
cedures. 

The bill that has been introduced can, I 
am certain, be strengthened. I would like to 
suggest four points which I believe should 
appear in any final legislation. 

First, S. 1508 presently contemplates that 
detoxification facilities would be provided 
through law enforcement agencies. It is now 
evident that the entire problem of public in- 
toxication should be handled outside the 
sphere of law enforcement, and S. 1508 
should therefore be revised in that respect. 

Second, it is clear that the problem of 
public intoxication can be removed from the 
criminal system only through the coordinated 
efforts of all interested public and private 
agencies and institutions. The requirement 
for a broad community-wide plan for the 
control of intoxication and alcoholism, to be 
coordinated with other comprehensive health 
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planning already provided for in Federal leg- 
islation, should be included in S. 1508. 

Third, it is apparent that the problem of 
alcoholism has been sadly neglected by the 
Federal Government for the last twenty years 
during which significant health and welfare 
legislation has been enacted covering other 
serious problems, S. 1508 should include a 
congressional mandate that all other Federal 
legislation in the field of health, welfare, and 
rehabilitation must be utilized in the fight 
against alcoho)ism, and the specific statutes 
pertinent to this problem should be listed. 

Fourth, as I have already noted, it is shock- 
ing to learn that the problem of alcoholism 
among Federal employees is handled by firing 
them, not rehabilitating them. S. 1508 
should contain a specific statement of Fed- 
eral policy abolishing this inhumane practice. 

Finally, the Federal efforts in the area of 
alcoholism are presently split up among a 
number of departments and agencies, Pro- 
vision should be made in S. 1508 for an intra- 
governmental committee that will coordinate 
these efforts, reduce duplication of work and 
insure a more efficient and effective treat- 
ment program. 

The problems that I have discussed today 
are just really beginning to appear around 
the country. Courts in other States are begin- 
ning to study these problems, and soon will 
force local communities throughout the 
country to change their ways if these 
changes do not come voluntarily. The Fed- 
eral Government must make certain that our 
local communities have the resources to meet 
these problems, and to resolve them, before 
they overwhelm us. 


NEED TO REVISE SELECTIVE SERV- 
ICE LAW—LXVIII 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KasTtENMEIER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 11, an amendment to the Senate 
version of the draft bill was offered by 
Senator Morse, of Oregon, which would 
have afforded each registrant an oppor- 
tunity to appear in person and be repre- 
sented by counsel for the purpose of ap- 
pealing the classification assigned to him 
by his local board. 

Presently, the registrant can appear 
before the local board but he does not 
have access to a personal attorney. There 
is a Government-appeals agent present, 
but he not only is supposed to represent 
the registrant, but also the interests of 
the local board itself. At times, the ap- 
peal agent cannot be depended on to aid 
the registrant and in many communi- 
ties, according to General Hershey’s 
staff, these agents seem to do little work 
at all. During the debate on Senator 
Morse’s amendment, the Senate was 
mistakenly misled by the remarks of 
Senator RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Georgia erroneously stated that the ap- 
peals agent represented only the board 
and that the registrant had his own 
counsel. This is not the case. 

At an appeal hearing, the registrant 
cannot appear in person to present his 
request for a new classification and he 
has no counsel to represent him, 

Mr. Speaker, the registrant is, in ef- 
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fect, outside the due process of law which 
should protect him as an American citi- 
zen, and he is effectually deprived of 
rights which are his under constitutional 
guarantees. I hope that the House will 
amend the committee bill and provide 
the registrant with the right to a per- 
sonal appearance and the right to coun- 
sel. 


CONGRESSMAN RODINO PAYS 
TRIBUTE TO AMERICANS OF 
ITALIAN DESCENT 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Carey] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, several Members of the House 
have called our attention to the fact that 
our fellow citizens who are of Italian 
origin have been defamed by reason of 
their common ancestry with those who 
were the subject of the recent Commis- 
sion report on organized crime. I believe, 
as do many Members of this body, that 
every effort should be made to right that 
wrong and let the record speak for 
itself. 

I am privileged to be able to have an 
opportunity to do just that by singling 
out a symposium recently held in New 
York City honoring the contribution to 
America by one of the first Italians to 
come to these shores. I refer to Giovanni 
da Verrazano, the discoverer of the east- 
ern coast of North America. 

On Saturday, April 15, at the Hotel 
Commodore in New York City, a sym- 
posium was held by the Italian Historical 
Society of America, an organization dedi- 
cated to making known the contributions 
of Italy and Americans of Italian origin 
to our land. The subject of that sym- 
posium, presided over by John N. La- 
Corte, its founder-director, was “Italian 
Contribution to America: An Examina- 
tion and Appraisal.” Panelists included 
chief judge of the U.S. Customs Court, 
Paul P. Rao; New York State surrogate, 
Samuel DeFalco; deputy comptroller of 
the city of New York, Joseph J. Perrini; 
E. Howard Molisani, ILGWU official; and 
Frederick Cuttitta, president of the 
Columbia Association of the New York 
City Board of Education. Dr. Edward 
D. Re, Chairman of the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission of the United 
States, and a member of the Board of 
Higher Education of the City of New 
York, served as moderator of the sym- 
posium, which dealt with contributions 
presently being made by Americans of 
Italian heritage, as well as those of their 
forebearers, in every aspect of American 
life including labor, industry, education, 
government, law, and the judiciary. 

At a luncheon which followed, the 
principal speaker was one of our col- 
leagues, PETER W. RODINO, JR., a dis- 
tinguished American of Italian heritage, 
who has made outstanding contributions 
himself in the field of government and 
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public service. Mr. Roprno, incidentally, 
paid tribute to Verrazano in remarks be- 
fore this House on April 13 in connection 
with the proclamation by the Governor 
of his State naming April 17 as Verra- 
zano Day in the State of New Jersey. His 
talk, which disclosed the little known fact 
that our late Speaker, the beloved Sam 
Rayburn, shared a common ancestry 
with the millions of our citizens of Italian 
origin, helps to reflect the true place of 
the Italian influence not only in our 
ae way of life but in civilization as 
well. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include a copy of his talk as 
worthy of the attention of all who have 
read the unjust accusations in the 
Crime Commission report, and as fur- 
ther evidence of the capable leadership 
we are receiving from distinguished 
Americans of Italian origin. 

The speech follows: 

Convention demands that a guest speaker 

his talk with an expression of his de- 
light and pleasure, his honor and privilege 
at having been invited to participate in the 


program. 

I have tried my very best to circumvent this 
conventionality, but to no avail. 

The fact is I am delighted, I am pleased, I 
am honored and privileged to join with you 
in this Italian Historical Society Verrazano 
Day celebration. And I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to explore with you, in the fearless 
Columbian tradition, the Italian contribution 
to America. 

It has been said that America is “God’s 
Crucible.” 

This is an apt and fitting metaphor for 
the great melting pot. 

Over the years, however, I have become 
increasingly aware that it is a highly mis- 
understood, a grossly misinterpreted meta- 
phor. 

Contrary to the widely embraced miscon- 
ception, we do not pour the peoples of the 
world—with their unique cultures, their dif- 
fering customs, hopes and dreams—into an 
imaginary cauldron and boil them together 
until all traces of individuality are lost. 

The alchemy of America is quite differ- 
ent, and the end product is more precious 
than gold, more durable than diamonds. 

Our melting pot process operates in a much 
more subtle way than the mere blending of 
ingredients, and we achieve something far 
more desirable. 

The phenomenom of America, her unrivaled 
strength and towering greatness, as I have 
observed it, is the direct result of an in- 
complete surrender—yes, an incomplete sur- 
render—of traditions and ideals among those 
who come to make their homes here. 

The fabric of America is a rich tapestry of 
many threads, singular strands of other cul- 
tures, other customs—the imported wealth 
of a nation of immigrants. 

Each man preserves in varying degree the 
patterns of living of his family and his 
family’s origin. 

Throughout his lifetime, he is influenced 
by and in turn exerts influence upon all 
others with whom he comes in contact. There 
is continuous interchange, unavoidable 
cross-fertilization. 

Consciously and unconsciously, the give- 
and-take of daily living works its magic. 

In clinging to his ancient heritage and 
honored family traditions, even if only sym- 
bolically, the first-generation, fifth-genera- 
tion or tenth-generation American is not 
any less a good citizen and a loyal country- 
man. 

And therein lies the true strength of our 
nation; the true source of her viability; the 
true nature of her greatness. 
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It is within this framework, and in this 
context, that the Italian contribution to 
America must be examined and appraised. 

The late Nicolas Murry Butler, the distin- 
guished educator and longtime president of 
Columbia University, once said—and I quote: 

“The place of Italy in civilization is best 
shown by trying to subtract that place from 
world history. Take away her scientific ac- 
complishments, her statesmanship, her lead- 
ership of the world for many years and what 
have you left? The world looks badly de- 
capitated. You can subtract Italian culture 
from civilization only by destroying that 
civilization.” 

That appraisal is at least as true for Ameri- 
can history as for world history. 

From the very beginning, it was stalwart 
sons of Italy at the helm of discovery, ex- 
ploration and colonization. 

Among them, first and foremost, was Co- 
lumbus, who defied the dangers of the un- 
charted Atlantic and gave America the 
rallying cry which to this very day shapes 
our destiny: “Onward, ever onward.” 

So, too, there was Giovanni da Verrazano, 
whom we honor today, the Florentine navi- 
gator who discovered the Hudson River and 
the island of Manhattan, where we are met 
for the occasion. 

In the uncertainty and despair of the 
early Colonial era, Italian settlers gave direc- 
tion and purpose, drawing upon their heri- 
tage as leaders and builders to shape the 
foundation on which America would rise, 
grow and prosper. 

Italian influence extended into every as- 
pect of Colonial life—banking, trading, sci- 
ence, government, medicine, music, art, 
literature. 

Italian pioneers paved the way for the in- 
exorable westward migration. Fra Marco da 
Nizza explored an area that reached from the 
Mexican border to Nebraska. Father Eusebio 
Chino penetrated the Southwest in 1600 and 
launched America’s great cattle industry. 

The Tagliaferro family of Genoa settled 
in Jamestown in 1637 and produced a line- 
age of public servants that continued to the 
present era. The late House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn was a Tagliaferro on his mother’s 
side. 

So, too, the Tonti family, in 1650, became 
the forerunners of American statesmanship 
and contributed military strategists, explor- 
ers, traders, businessmen, who established 
the first trading post in Chicago and helped 
found the city of Detroit. 

Like rich veins of pure gold, Italian in- 
fluence glitters across the pages of Ameri- 
can history, from the beginning to the pres- 
ent. 

We need only to look at our distinguished 
speakers at this morning’s Symposium for 
proof of the depth and vitality, the scope 
and diversity of the continuing Italian con- 
tribution to our United States, 

It is unfortunate, indeed, that the bril- 
liance and importance of men such as these 
are obscured, obliterated and overshadowed 
in the minds of many Americans. 

I am referring—sadly—to those of our 
countrymen who heed only the sensational 
headlines, and would dwell at length upon 
the misdeeds of a small minority of the Italo- 
American community, and convict by asso- 
ciation all members of that community. 

What a heavy cross Americans, law-abid- 
ing, law-respecting Americans of Italian 
descent are being asked to bear! 

The drop of evil is poisoning the oceans 
of good. 

We dare not stand idly by. 

Guilt by association is insidious, but guilt 
by reason of national origin—often genera- 
tions removed—is far worse. 

The situation demands that we work 
harder. We must find effective means to 
counteract the harm and damage that the 
sordid headlines inevitably inspire. 
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We must correct erroneous impressions 
and false conclusions. 

We must do much more than we have 

been doing to emphasize the positive, to let 
our fellow Americans know that the trouble- 
makers are a despised and unrepresentative 
minority among vast numbers of decent, 
honest, hard-working people. 
It is essential that we let our fellow Amer- 
icans know how much our great and re- 
spected Americans of Italian descent have 
contributed and are contributing to the 
everlasting glory of our nation. 

The task will require all the ingenuity 
and enterprise that we can organize. 

I am pleased to say that many organiza- 
tions of distinguished Americans of Italian 
origin are already providing leadership in 
this effort. Such organizations will prove ef- 
fective instruments for education and en- 
lightenment. They will prove a powerful 
weapon in the struggle for fair play and 
simple justice. 

Through the patient, dedicated work of 
such worthwhile organizations, through 
meetings and programs such as this one to- 
day, we are seeking to lift and scatter the 
dark, ominous clouds of misguided public 
opinion. 

The light of truth must be permitted to 
shine through, 

The deeds, the acts, the sacrifices that 
went into the making of the Italian legacy 
to America must be known, so that all Amer- 
icans may appreciate the boundless dedica- 
tion of Americans of Italian descent to the 
well-being of this nation. 

We desire all Americans to share with us 
our modest pride in the diverse and far- 
reaching contributions we have made 
through nearly five centuries to the founding 
and the building of a stronger, healthier, 
happier America. 

We must breathe fresh life into the dust- 
covered chapters of history that tell of the 
tears and toil of those who came from Italy 
to become working partners in the unselfish 
effort to forge a better nation than the world 
has ever known. 

We must rake the coals of history, so that 
all may see the bright glow of love and loyal- 
ty that shines more warmly than ever in 
the hearts of Italian-Americans from coast 
to coast. 

America would be diminished and de- 
meaned were the contributions of the sons 
and daughters of Italian heritage some- 
how to be withdrawn, denounced or denied. 

Italian influence is inextricably a part of 
America. 

It is a part of every sinew and cell, of every 
vital organ, of every nerve and tissue, down 
to the very marrow of every bone, 

Italian-American blood enriches the main- 
stream of America. 

It has given, and it continues to give, 
strength and character and vitality to the 
nation. 

vibes always be so, ever and forever. 

d 8 is the message we must carry 
forth from this hall, 

Thank you. 


A FIRSTHAND OBSERVER SUP- 
PORTS PRESIDENT JOHNSON IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Leverett Richards, military editor of the 
Oregonian newspaper, recently returned 
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from a 6-week tour of Vietnam. And like 
so many other journalists and other 
visitors to that beleaguered country, Mr. 
Richards returned home convinced that 
President Johnson is doing the right 
thing, following the best course of action. 

In a series of answers to reader- 
submitted questions that appear in the 
Oregonian, Mr. Richards says he did not 
see one single baby burned by napalm 
in Vietnam; that he never saw a village 
that was destroyed by our bombing; that 
it would be “immoral” to abandon the 
people of South Vietnam now. 

Mr. Richards states further that jour- 
nalists who visit Vietnam are en- 
couraged” to go and see for themselves 
what is really going on there. There is 
no censorship of the foreign press in 
Vietnam or no attempts made to pres- 
sure correspondents into telling a story 
from any particular point of view. 

Mr. Richards has performed a valu- 
able public service by keeping the Amer- 
ican people informed on the real story 
in Vietnam. Under unanimous consent I 
insert into the Recorp his article, en- 
titled “Most War Objections Prove 
Invalid”: 

Most War OBJECTIONS PROVE INVALID 

(By Leverett Richards) 


In the two months since my return from 
a six-week tour of Vietnam I have been bom- 
barded with questions. Here are some of the 
most common questions, with the answers as 
I see them: 

Q. How could you claim you did not see 
a single baby burned by napalm in Vietnam 
in the face of Ramparts magazine's report 
that a million children have been killed, in- 
jured or burned? 

A, For the same reason Dr, Howard Rusk, 
of New York University College of medicine, 
was unable to find such a case in a survey of 
20 major civilian hospitals from the Delta to 
the Highlands of Vietnam. 

William Pepper, of Mercy College, author 
of the Ramparts article, admitted in a taped 
interview that the “million” estimate was his 
own. 

Don Rochlen, investigator for the Joint 
U.S. Public Affairs Office in Saigon, at my re- 
quest conducted a detailed investigation and 
reported last week. . . One thing our 
laborious research on the subject makes clear 
beyond a doubt—the figures in Pepper's 
articles are grossly exaggerated. 

We can find no basis whatsoever for the 
Pepper totals ... In the past 20 months I 
have personally visited 18 Vietnamese hospi- 
tals throughout the nation and only at two 
of them did I actually see burn cases which 
were claimed to be a result of napalm. 

“Those were at the provincial hospitals 
of Qui Nhon (8 cases) and Quang Ngai (1 
case). Out of 9 cases I saw, there were only 
3 patients under age 18. 

“This is hardly the kind of picture Dr. 
Benjamin Spocks paints.” 

In short, a few—a very few—adults and 
youngsters have been burned by napalm, ac- 
cidentally. But even Pepper’s own team of 
four doctors in three weeks of investigating 
have been unable to find one victim to bring 
back to the U.S. 

Q. How can you say you never saw a vil- 
lage destroyed by bombing in all your flights 
from one end of South Vietnam to the 
other? 

A. Because it is true. JUSPAO reports by 
letter this week that “about 150” innocent 
civilians have been killed by U.S. bombs in 
the past four months—but only by tragic 
accident, for which pilots were punished 
in at least one case. 

“We have never bombed villages as such,” 
Rochlen reports, “only targets selected be- 
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cause they are hostile, are firing on friendly 
forces, or by hard intelligence are known 
enemy strong points.“ 

This is the kind of elaborate system I 
found: It took our Forward Air Controller 
25 minutes to identify positively a target 
in the jungle—during which he was fired at 
by automatic weapons—before we were au- 
thorized to bomb the jungle hideout, which 
proved to be a Viet Cong supply dump that 
exploded and burned. 

We have moved villages, like Ben Suc in 
the Iron Triangle, but built a new village, 
and paid each family 8,000 plastres. 

Q. If what you say is true, why have com- 
mittees such as Terre des Hommes been es- 
tablished to provide medical care for burned 
children? 

A. Terre des Hommes is a permanent Swiss 
rescue agency, organized to help all people 
everywhere who need medical aid, At last 
report Terre des Hommes had flown 109 chil- 
dren to Switzerland. Only two were identified 
as burned by napalm. 

“We don’t give a damn whether the war 
is right or wrong,” Mrs. Tatiana Turci, a 
full-time volunteer for Terre des Hommes, 
told reporters in Lausanne, Switzerland. We 
have refused to help American political 
eee protesting the war, or accept their 

elp.“ 

Q. How could anyone be so brainwashed? 
What does LBJ pay you for putting out his 
propaganda? 

A. Nobody brainwashed me. There is no 
censorship on the foreign press in South 
Vietnam. Officials will brief you if you ask 
for a briefing. They encourage you to go 
and see for yourself. They will send you lit- 
erally anywhere you want to go—except 
over North Vietnam—at your own risk. No- 
body paid me a cent, except The Oregonian, 
and it doesn’t censor me, either. 

Q. What do you mean, “a war of construc- 
tion rather than destruction?” Don’t you 
know we are destroying a 2,000-year-old civ- 
ilization and devastating a whole country? 

A. “We” are not, but the Viet Cong are, 
deliberately torturing, mutilating and mur- 
dering a whole class of people, the mayors, 
teachers, doctors, nurses, agricultural lead- 
ers in the villages. 

It is only a question of time until some 
critic of the administration uncovers“ the 
“scandal” of the billions we are pouring into 
Vietnam to build a whole new economy, 14 
major jet airports, seven deep-water sea- 
ports, a half dozen major supply depots, 
highways, bridges, rock quarries, water works, 
communications systems, and hospitals, 

Q. What do you mean “No one is hungry” 
(in Vietnam) ? 

A, A poor choice of words. No one is starv- 
ing—except in Viet Cong prisons. Doctors 
report only “technical” cases of malnutri- 
tion, and these are rare today, 

Q. Doesn't our puppet, Ky, come from 
North Vietnam? 

A. Premier Cao Ky is nobody’s puppet. 
Yes, he comes from Hanoi. So did all but 
one of the ruling committee in South Viet- 
nam. So did 840,000 others, by official Inter- 
national Control Commission count. All for 
the same reason—to escape the Communist 
reign of terror, to build a free nation south 
of the 17th parallel. 

Q. Didn't Bernard Fall say this was a pop- 
ular revolt against the government? 

A. The late Dr. Bernard Fall, ten years 
ago, and other historians, like Bernard New- 
man in his brief authoritative “Background 
to Vietnam,” note, correctly, that the under- 
ground movement against the Japanese in 
World War II and the French thereafter, 
had the support of nationalists throughout 
Vietnam who sought independence. 

The French gave Vietnam its independence 
March 8, 1949. But Ho Chi Minh's ambition 
was really Communist domination of all 
Vietnam,” to quote Newman. Hence, having 
gained every advantage around the confer- 
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ence table, he plunged the country into civil 
war,” again. 

Actually, Ho, a professional Communist 
from the age of 12, had long planned to con- 
quer all of Southeast Asia. He revealed his 
true aim in 1953 when he invaded Laos, by- 
passed the traditional capital at Luang 
Prabang and started to move into northeast 
Thailand, 

Q. What makes you think that the Viet 
Cong, the NLF (National Liberation Front) 
and the PRP (People’s Republican Party) of 
South Vietnam are controlled from Hanoi by 
Ho Chi Minh? 

A. Written and broadcast orders inter- 
cepted by U.S. and South Vietnamese forces; 
pictures: testimony of defectors and prison- 
ers; and documents like the one seized in 
May, 1962, in Ba Xuyen province, dated Dec, 
7, 1961, which said: 

„. . . The new party is to be given an 
outward appearance corresponding to a divi- 
sion of the party (Lao Dong, workers Com- 
munist party) . . As a means of supporting 
our sabotage of the Geneva Agreement, of 
advancing the plan of invasion of the South, 
at the same time permitting the Front for 
Liberation of the South to recruit new ad- 
herents and gain sympathy of non-aligned 
countries in Southeast Asia. 

“The PRP will have only the appearance 
of independent existence. Actually our party 
is nothing but the Lao Dong (Communist) 
Party, unified from north to south, under the 
direction of the central executive committee, 
the chief of which is President Ho Chi 

Q. How can you call this an invasion, 
when most of the Viet Cong are South Viet- 
namese? 

A, The International Control Commission, 
after extensive investigation, found, June 21, 
1962, that “. . . There is sufficient evidence 
to show beyond reasonable doubt that 
the PAVN (People’s Army of (North) Viet- 
nam) has violated Articles 10, 19, 24, and 27, 
in specific instances. 

VIn specific instances there is evidence 
to show that armed and unarmed personnel, 
arms, munitions and other supplies to sup- 
port, organize, carry out hostile activities, 
including armed attacks, have been sent 
down from the North.” 

Q. How do you defend our violation of the 
Geneva Agreement? 

A. I don’t. We didn’t violate it. We didn’t 
sign it. Neither did South Vietnam, 

Nobody did, except France and North Viet- 
nam. And Ho Chi Minh violated the agree- 
ment within a month. 

When he found the Vietnamese voting 
against Communism with their feet, fleeing 
by the hundreds of thousands to escape his 
rule, he closed the borders, in violation of 
the provision that the border should be open 
for 300 days for Vietnamese to choose freely 
between North and South. 

The United States did declare in writing 
that we would “refrain from the threat or 
use of force to disturb the agreements 
reached, and warned that we would view with 
grave concern “any renewal of aggression in 
violation of them.” 

It is because of Ho’s violations of the 
agreement that we are fighting there today. 

Q. Sen. Wayne Morse says this war is ille- 
gal. What do you say? 

A. It couldn’t be more legal. The South- 
east Asia Treaty for mutual protection 
against aggression, was passed by the Senate 
80 to 1. 

Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy and John- 
son each affirmed the U.S. commitment to 
help Vietnam resist aggression. 

The Joint Congressional Resolution of Aug. 
5. 1964, authorizing the President. To 
take all necessary steps, including the use of 
armed force, to assist any member or pro- 
tocol state of the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty requesting assistance in de- 
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fense for its freedom,” passed by 504 votes 
to 2. 

Q. Immoral? 

A. Nothing could be more immoral than 
to abandon the people of South Vietnam 
to the Communist terrorists who have al- 
ready selectively tortured and murdered more 
than 11,000 villagers in the past nine years. 

In the words of Douglas Pike, foremost 
authority on the Viet Cong, in the foreword 
to his monumental book of that name: 

“My heart goes out to the Vietnamese peo- 
ple, who have been sold out again and again; 
whose long history can be written in terms 
of betrayal; and who, based on this long 
bitter experience, can only expect that even- 
tually America will sell them out. 

“If America betrays the Vietnamese people 
by abandoning them, she betrays her own 
heritage (of freedom).” 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S GOALS FOR 
BETTER FEDERAL-STATE RELA- 
TIONS 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
President Johnson met with a group of 
New England Governors in Connecticut 
and articulated his hopes for fruitful re- 
lationships between Federal and State 
Governments. 

In an excellent editorial in the Hart- 
ford Courant, the President’s remarks 
were summarized as follows: 

He was right, of course, when he said that 
what is needed is closer, clearer communica- 
tion between the White House and State 
House. Getting through to each other is the 
first step in meeting problems requiring na- 
tional and state cooperations. He was right, 
too, when he said that Federal dollars and 
directives alone cannot meet the needs of 
our communities. And he was especially right 
in saying, about Federal aid, that the Fed- 
eral Government should be the servant, not 
the master, of the citizen’s free enterprise. 


Under unanimous consent I insert in- 
to the Recorp this editorial, praising the 
President’s efforts at improving Federal- 
State relations: 

PRESIDENT AND GOVERNORS 


With problems requiring cooperation be- 
tween federal and state governments as in- 
tricate as they are, it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that President Johnson’s flying visit 
here yesterday would produce concrete an- 
swers and solutions of any kind. Indeed, 
President and Governors sitting down to- 
gether for the space of a few hours could not 
even begin to tick off the problems confront- 
ing New England to say nothing of grap- 
pling with them. When the matter of the 
New Haven Road came up, for example, the 
President could only assure Connecticut of- 
ficials and citizens that this transportation 
crisis would be undergoing special scrutiny 
in Washington this week. And so along across 
the agenda of New England economic devel- 
opment, federal grants to states, programs 
administered by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, et cetera. Such 
broad questions, however vital, could only 
draw the broadest answers. 

The value of the session at Bradley Field, 
however, should not be discounted. It be- 
spoke President Johnson's urgent wish for 
more fruitfull relations between federal and 
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local governments. He was right, of course, 
when he said that what is needed is closer, 
clearer communication between White House 
and State House. Getting through to each 
other is the first step in meeting problems 
requiring national and state cooperations. 
He was right, too, when he said that federal 
dollars and directives alone cannot meet the 
needs of our communities. And he was es- 
pecially right in saying, anent federal aid, 
that the Federal Government should be the 
servant, not the master, of the citizens’ free 
enterprise. 

Thus, though the meeting of President 
and Governors was in a sense a token session, 
that token was reassuring. As he had prom- 
ised Governor Dempsey in Washington that 
he would, he did come here for the confer- 
ence New England wanted. He thought 
enough of it to bring Cabinet members with 
him. He listened as well as was heard. He 
had New England matters outlined to him 
that he can ponder on his return to Wash- 
ington. He imparted the feeling that ponder 
he will, It would be easy to write off the 
Presidential effort to window dressing, and 
to count yesterday’s results on one hand. 
Nevertheless, the meeting, if it heightened 
the confidence of federal and state govern- 
ments in each other, served as much of a 
good turn as it could under the circumstance. 
Not a great deal more could be asked. 


THE 32D ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, this month 
marks the 32d anniversary of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. The oc- 
casion is one in which the Congress can 
look back, view the record, and find firm 
justification for the faith in rural people 
it demonstrated in 1936 by voting Fed- 
eral credit and technical assistance for 
the seemingly impossible task of bring- 
ing electricity to the countryside. The 
REA program, in fact, is one of the most 
successful enterprises ever undertaken 
anywhere, at any time, by anyone. 

The 1,101 rural electric systems 
financed by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration today provide the benefits 
of electric power to almost 23 million 
rural people in 2,610 of the Nation’s more 
than 3,000 counties—and they are add- 
ing 150,000 new consumers annually. 

But the benefits of the rural electrifi- 
cation program administered by REA 
extend beyond the rural households and 
rural businesses served by REA-financed 
lines. The program benefits the entire 
U.S. community, local, State, and Na- 
tional—rural and urban. 

The availability of light and power in 
rural and remote areas has added im- 
measurably to national growth. The 
benefits to rural people of the better 
living that electrification has provided 
cannot be fully nor sufficiently added up. 
The stabilizing influence rural electrifi- 
cation has had on countless communities 
where it has offered employment and a 
source of ‘new hope and optimism for 
rural people cannot be fully credited. 
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These aspects, aside from the purely 
technical purposes of rural electrifica- 
tion, are the true measure and the true 
objective of the program. It is this goal— 
giving rural people a chance to partici- 
pate fully in total development of na- 
tional resources and to share in the re- 
sulting national prosperity—that makes 
rural electrification as vital today as 32 
years ago. 

As Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman has recently warned, we face 
today the serious national task of an- 
swering “the needs of a rural America 
starved for jobs, and an urban America 
starved for space.” If we are going to 
answer this challenge, we are going to 
have to make available in rural areas 
the tools and resources essential for de- 
velopment of new opportunities. Electric 
power in rural areas, for example, must 
be available under rates and conditions 
comparable to those in the cities before 
any widespread industrial development 
can take place in the countryside. 

Rural electrification, in fact, is in it- 
self rural development. The Honorable 
Norman M. Clapp, REA Administrator, 
has said: 

Rural electrification opens the door to rural 
areas development. Rural areas development, 
in turn, helps make rural electrification more 
efficient. The two—rural electrification and 
rural areas development—serve one another 
and in doing so they serve the people of 
rural America. 


REA borrowers themselves have recog- 
nized the importance of offsetting popu- 
lation losses from rural underemploy- 
ment and declines in farm, mining, and 
timber employment by launching active, 
aggressive programs for the economic 
development of their service areas. Since 
1961, REA borrowers have helped create 
180,000 new jobs in rural areas by par- 
ticipating and providing leadership in 
2,100 commercial, industrial, and com- 
munity facilities projects launched by 
local groups. 

Creating this kind of opportunity in 
the countryside can contribute substan- 
tially to slowing down, halting, or revers- 
ing the migration from farm to city that, 
in a very real sense, is a major contribu- 
tor to the urban problems of congestion 
and poverty. As long as rural America 
accounts for 97 percent of the United 
States land mass and yet has only 30 
percent of the national population, we 
shall never achieve a logical, efficient, 
and economic balance in the use of our 
available resources. At stake in the 
struggle to achieve that kind of balance 
is greater national prosperity, greater 
opportunity for all Americans, and great- 
er efficiency in the use of our increasingly 
limited natural resources. 

So I call upon my colleagues to recog- 
nize that when we speak of rural electri- 
fication we do not refer to the mere con- 
nection of powerlines, or the mere 
installation of circuitry. We refer instead 
to those connections and those installa- 
tions as an integral part of total develop- 
ment of resources and creation of greater 
economic prosperity and opportunity for 
all Americans—rural and urban alike. 

I urge the members of the House to 
join with me in paying tribute to the 
rural electrification program for the in- 


valuable nationwide service it has per- 
formed in the past 32 years and to the 
significant role it will be called upon to 
play in future years as this Nation faces 
the challenges that lie ahead. A 


OUR COMMITMENT IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CORMAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorpD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the situ- 
ation in the Middle East is grave and 
perilous. As of this moment, we know 
that Egyptian troops have massed on 
Israel's borders and that the Egyptian 
Government has called up an estimated 
100,000 reservists. This morning’s reports 
state that President Nasser announced 
he has imposed a blockade against Is- 
raeli ships to the Red Sea through the 
Gulf of Aqaba; that he has “dared” Is- 
rael to go to war over the move; and 
that he has banned non-Israeli ships 
carrying “strategic materials“ through 
the gulf to the Israeli port of Eilat. Israel 
has let it be known that it would regard 
this action as an act of war. Harrassment 
from Syrian raids continues on Israel’s 
borders. The United Nations Emergency 
Force, which has been stationed in the 
Middle East to maintain the peace, has 
been withdrawn. War in the Middle East 
appears highly probable. 

The “war of nerves” between Israel 
and the Arab States has been going on 
since Israel became a nation. For two 
decades there have been flareups and 
crises as this small country has striven 
to build a democratic nation in that un- 
easy part of the world. Israel has always 
been surrounded by hostile neighbors and 
has had to constantly fight for its very 
life. Its determination has made it the 
freest country in the Middle East. It has 
opened its doors without question to the 
melting pot of humanity who came to its 
shores for refuge; it has progressed in 
agriculture, technology, education, and 
culture; it has taken a barren desert and 
made it into a livable, productive land; 
it has assisted and has inspired under- 
developed nations to follow its example 
of self-sufficiency. It is the bastion of 
democracy in the Middle East and a tes- 
timony to the spirit which has made our 
own country great. 

Israel has been and is a peace-loving 
nation. Today, in the midst of the worst 
aggressive acts against her, Premier 
Eshkol has offered to withdraw Israeli 
forces from the Israel-Egyptian frontier 
if President Nasser does the same, and 
once again to try to stem another crisis 
and lessen the tension. 

If the report of Egypt’s blockade on 
Israeli ships is true, I am not very 
optimistic that the tension will lessen. 
It is essential at this critical time for the 
United States to reaffirm its commitment 
to ean the territorial integrity of 
Israel. 
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Since 1948, when the State of Israel 
was established, Presidents Truman, 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson have 
clearly stated our commitment to the 
preservation of the territorial integrity 
of Israel. 

In 1950, the United States joined Great 
Britain and France in a Tripartite Decla- 
ration on the Middle East. I quote part of 
that declaration: 

The three governments, should they find 
that any of these states was preparing to 
violate frontiers or armistice lines, would, 
consistent with their obligations as members 
of the United Nations, immediately take 
action, both within and outside the United 
Nations, to prevent such violation. 


In 1963, the late President Kennedy 
made it clear that if Israel were attacked, 
one country would act immediately. He 


In the event of aggression or preparation 
for aggression, whether direct or indirect, we 
would support appropriate measures in the 
United Nations, adopt other courses of action 
on our own to prevent or to put a stop to 
such aggression; which, of course, has been 
the policy which the United Nations has fol- 
lowed for some time. 


President Johnson reaffirmed this com- 
mitment in 1964, and again on August 
2, 1966, when President Shazar of Israel 
visited Washington. He stated: 

As our beloved, great late President, John 
F. Kennedy, said on May 8, 1963, as a declara- 
tion of the leader of this country and as a 
spokesman for this land: “We support the 
security of both Israel and her neighbors. 
We strongly oppose the use of force or the 
threat of force in the Near East.” We sub- 
scribe to that policy. 


Mr. Speaker, our commitment to pre- 
serve the territorial integrity of Israel is 
beyond question. I call upon President 
Nasser to refrain from “brinkmanship” 
as a part of his foreign policy—it is too 
fraught with danger of misunderstand- 
ings and miscalculations that could easily 
set the stage for world conflagration. I 
call upon the United Nations to act with 
dispatch to restore and preserve peace 
in the Middle East. For 10 years it has 
done a magnificent job of doing just this 
by its presence in that part of the world. 
But, if the United Nations cannot—then 
we must. 

There have been crises in the Middle 
East before, but what has made this one 
so dangerous is President Nasser’s de- 
mand that the U.N. Peacekeeping Force 
be withdrawn without warning. The Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations felt 
he had no alternative than to comply 
with President Nasser’s wishes since the 
troops were there at Egypt’s sufferance. 
The Secretary General is now in the Mid- 
dle East, and it is hoped that he will be 
successful in his attempts to restore 
peace. Should it not be so, it has been 
made unmistakably clear that Israel can 
and will fight force with force. But the 
nations of the Middle East need to know, 
with the same unmistakable clarity, that 
the United States is committed to the 
preservation of this free nation—hope- 
fully, through the efforts of the United 
Nations; if not, through the implemen- 
tation of our own commitment to the 
1950 Tripartite Declaration. 
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TITO OF YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Rarick] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
unsigned story in the May 8 U.S. News 
& World Report could prove mislead- 
ing. It was captioned “A Communist 
Country Giving Up on Communism” and 
leaves the inference that socialism is 
good. Wonder how the author distin- 
guishes socialism from communism ex- 
cept in the academic sense? 

Tito, who calls himself a Communist, 
at Pristina in March of this year—rat- 
tling the party line of the world Socialist 
movement—calling the United States ag- 
gressors in Vietnam and bragging of buy- 
ing friendship with $650 million of credit 
with Egypt and Asian countries, Our tax- 
payers’ dollars, called by some foreign 
aid, to Yugoslavia are transferred to 
other enemies of America. 

Tito’s speech is supplied by the Yugo- 
slav Information Center in New York 
and I place it in the Recorp following my 
remarks for all to read. Then you decide 
what, if any, difference exists between 
communism and socialism. And you de- 
cide what, if anything, Tito is giving 
upon. 

The speech follows: 

WE CONDEMN VIETNAM AGGRESSION 

Comrades, the situation in the world today 
is very difficult. There is a terrible war being 
fought in the Far East where one of the 
greatest world powers is continuing aggres- 
sion, They are testing murderous weapons 
on a defenceless people, It is estimated that 
of the victims of that war, 86% are children, 
women and old people, while only 14% are 
soldiers with weapons in their hands, This is, 
therefore, the most ferocious war that can 
be imagined; it is a war against humanity. 
We cannot be indifferent toward this cruelty 
and brutal extermination of innocent peo- 
ple. Our country, which follows a peaceful 
policy and endeavors to contribute to the 
pacification of the world, must work with 
all its power to make those who, today, act 
so cruelly understand, once for all, that they 
cannot solve by force the problems among 
nations. 

If the people of any country is not satis- 
fied with its existing regime, if the regime is 
unpopular, then that people has the right 
to overthrow its oppressors. But what has 
happened in Vietnam? The people of South 
Vietnam, where the regime was hated, saw 
that North Vietnam had liberated itself from 
colonialism, that it had achieved much, that 
it was going ahead with construction. There- 
fore, the people in the south rose against its 
unpopular regime, which then called upon 
American troops for assistance so that it 
could maintain its rule, even at the price of 
decimating the population. 

The war in Vietnam is not a matter that 
affects merely the people of that part of the 
world, but all mankind. 

If aggression there is not checked, and if 
force, and the policy of solving problems by 
force, should prevail, then we may expect 
the same thing to happen tomorrow in 
Africa, and even in Europe and elsewhere. 
This is, today, already impossible, because 
the aggressors there have come up against 
a hard nut to crack. Their losses are so high 
that victims can no longer be flown home. 
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We must, therefore, fight to have all prob- 
lems settled, not by force, but by negotia- 
tion, by peaceful agreement, because possi- 
bilities for this exist. This is what the vast 
majority of mankind demands. But, when 
someone possesses force and is faced by a, 
so to speak, unarmed people, he always and 
everywhere tries to get what he wants— 
by the use of force. Our people, Comrades, 
bitterly condemn that aggression and bru- 
tality which are today occurring in Vietnam. 

It is quite true that we have sufficient 
worries of our own, and that we still have 
plenty to do. But, parallel with that, we 
must participate in these world affairs, we 
must actively take part in international rela- 
tions. For Yugoslavia, with its policy of 
peace, and peaceful and active coexistence, 
enjoys great prestige in the world. Our coun- 
try plays a role today as though it had not 
twenty, but a hundred million inhabitants. 
And this prestige was established by our 
working people. They established it during 
the great National Liberation War when, al- 
most barehanded, they made great sacrifices, 
and, later, by their persistent construction 
of Socialism, their creative work and great 
successes which are obvious to everyone, in- 
cluding foreigners. We must use this prestige 
to help those who are threatened with 
annihilation or with again being subjugated. 


IDEOLOGICAL UNDERSTANDING IS IMPORTANT 


Comrades, one more factor has played a 
great role in the achievement of our prestige, 
and that is the unity and brotherhood of our 
peoples. This slogan was inscribed on our 
flag throughout the whole National Libera- 
tion War. After the war, it was the force 
which united our peoples even more, and 
they unanimously approached the building 
of a happier future. They began the construc- 
tion of Socialism, in which they created con- 
ditions for a happier life for the working 
people. Brotherhood and unity is, of course, 
of tremendous importance in our country, 
in which five nations and several national- 
ities live. It was wrong to speak of “national 
minorities.” We in Yugoslavia must be an 
example that there cannot be majorities and 
minorities. Socialism rejects this because it 
presupposes equal rights for all. There is, 
therefore, neither a majority nor a minority, 
only producers, working people, equal citi- 
zens of socialist Yugoslavia. 

These great attainments, Comrades, 
brought us glory throughout the world. In 
many countries of Africa and Asia, nations 
are only now being created, and sometimes 
there is discord. I have several times been 
informed of the difficulties that arise in, 
for example, certain African countries where 
there are various nationalities. The respon- 
sibile people in those countries have shown 
great interest in the way we have settled 
this question. And I would like us to be an 
example of this. 

Unfortunately, however, there are still peo- 
ple who do not know what socialist Yugo- 
slavia means, where all nationalities have 
equal rights. Instead, they raise certain ques- 
tions to which they have no right and for 
which the League of Communists is respon- 
sible. Can anyone really believe that we have 
capitulated and that he can do whatever he 
likes? Well, he cannot, We have made too 
many sacrifices for that. 

Comrades, we Communists are responsible 
for what is happening in our country today. 
The hundreds of thousands of our comrades 
who fell on the battlefield entrusted us with 
the brotherhood and unity of our people. We 
are duty-bound toward them, and we shall 
never permit anyone to destroy this 3 
of our attainments. 

And among us Communists there were 
some who thought that, during these two 
decades, people had been completely con- 
verted. Not at all! Former cetniks, ustase and 
white guards have simply kept under cover. 
Some of them, of course, have been reedu- 
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cated, but there are also those who, to the 
end of their lives, will remain what they 
were. These, and others like them, are now 
again raising their heads and want to destroy 
our brotherhood and unity, to make it im- 
possible for us to build socialism. 

But a new factor exists in our socialist 
Yugoslavia—the producer. In your enter- 
prises here, there are Shiptars, Serbs, Mon- 
tenegrins, Turks, and others working to- 
gether. What difference does it make to you 
if you produce in common and everyone gets 
what he earns? Do you look at the commas 
and the periods when the letter is the same, 
or are you interested in something else? The 
opponents of our system are not interested 
in how we shall succeed with the Reform. 
On the contrary, they long for failure, be- 
cause then the people would become em- 
bittered, and it would seem as if we were 
going back to the old ways. But that is not 
going to happen. 

And, among these philosophers, there are 
those who are earning plenty but who are 
not interested in the position of our work- 
ing man; they are not interested in the pro- 
ductivity of labor, nor in whether our people 
have apartments, etc. Instead, they are look- 
ing for a way to upset our dynamic, creative 
life. This we will not permit. And not only 
we Communists, but also the Socialist Alli- 
ance, which has 7 to 8 million members and 
which is keeping in step with the League of 
Communists in building socialism and, later, 
in building Communism. Millions are on our 
side. Will they permit a few enemies of the 
socialist system to disturb our peace and to 
introduce disputes among our people? For 
twenty years we have known that we speak 
both Serbo-Croatian and Croato-Serbian. 
Before that, there were Serbian and Croatian, 
but, in Novi Sad, it was agreed that the lan- 
guage be called Serbo-Croatian or Croato- 
Serbian. That was the best solution because, 
in fact, there is no difference. 

It is important for people to understand 
ideologically, to have common ideas which 
will lead them forward. We must not permit 
a return to the old ways which brought us 
so much harm, and which usually starts from 
small beginnings. But today it’s impossible 
because the working people would not allow 
it. And we haven't time for this sort of thing. 
We have much work to do. We must work 
quickly to create and build new factories, 
roads, etc. 

It seems that the League of Communists, 
because of all the work that had to be done, 
looked in only one direction and gave all its 
attention to construction. It paid little atten- 
tion to some intellectuals who began to favor 
the view that things here should be changed, 
so that again we would have disputes and 
restlessness among our people. I must say 
that we could not even imagine that people 
could still be found who would have the 
audacity to behave in this way before the 
millions of people of our country. We have, 
Comrades, the Federal Assembly, where pro- 

and amendments can be submitted, 
and even corrections made, if necessary, to 
some regulations concerning the equality of 
nationalities. Could they not have come 
there, through their deputies perhaps, or by 
a letter to the Assembly, requesting that at 
its next session it consider their proposals to 
amend certain legal regulations, etc? Of 
course they could. 

But they worked in secret, preparing a 
“Declaration” and took us by surprise with 
a stab in the back. This can no longer hap- 
pen here. All Yugoslavia is today bitter about 
such procedures, especially the Croatian peo- 
ple. For there are also Serbs living in Croatia, 
and not just a few, while both know that 
brotherhood and unity is of vital importance 
to them. They have had enough experience 
of the cetnik and ustase knife, and our people 
will never permit it to be used again, There- 
fore, they have given their answer—No. They 
are determined to continue in brotherhood 
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and, united in good times and bad, to go 
forward as they did during the Liberation 
War. 

COMMUNISTS MUST BE MORE VOCAL 


Comrades, I would like to say a few words 
about our Communists and our tasks. We 
now see that some of them, both in Belgrade 
and in Zagreb, in a very cunning way—and 
sometimes even openly—attack the League 
of Communists. They say that the League 
of Communists is outdated that politically 
it has lost the battle, etc. It seems that they 
have not sufficiently felt our presence. But, 
I think, from now on they will feel us and 
they will look a little differently at the League 
of Communists. For, actually, because we 
have been so much occupied with the every- 
day problems of how to build the best pos- 
sible life for our working man, we have ne- 
glected some other things. 

When we speak of our weaknesses, I think 
that one great shortcoming is that we do not 
take sufficient care of former fighters from 
the Liberation War. There are many young 
men who are receiving pensions and who 
are, so to speak, excluded from the life of 
society and have no possibilities of being 
active, even though they are capable. This 
should be corrected. We must see that par- 
ticipants in the war do not now feel rejected. 
We must realize that pensions, even if they 
are high, are not everything. Our social and 
political life is a dynamic one and these 
people want to—and they should—partici- 
pate actively in it. Too little attention has 
been paid to this, for which the Communists 
are to blame. 

We must not allow these questions to be 
dealt with in the communes by people who 
are only interested in themselves. The Com- 
munists must be active in this. We have the 
obligation and the duty to deal seriously with 
these matters, to correct the condition of the 
fighters and to behave toward them as they 
deserve. 

People talk today about a division between 
the old and the young. I have already said 
that the majority of the old people are revo- 
lutionaries who were in the struggle and who 
are in leading positions. Can we really say 
that these old people can no longer work, 
when they have enormous experience and 
knowledge and when they can still contrib- 
ute much to our society? It is true, however, 
that we must rejuvenate our institutions and 
train young personnel, so that we can move 
ahead. 

We must see that former leaders, within 
the limits of their capabilities, continue to 
take part in the social and political life of 
our community, for which they gave their 
blood. 

I have already spoken of the obligations 
of Communists. The League of Communists 
is now being reorganized, but the process is 
somehow going rather slowly. The question of 
reorganization could be solved simply and 
quickly if there were less writing and more 
living words and active work. Communists 
both in the enterprises and everywhere else 
know very well that they cannot any longer 
command as they once could, when it was, 
perhaps, even necessary. In conformity with 
the present degree of our social development, 
we have to a certain extent changed and 
modified the method of work and the role 
of the League of Communists. But the Com- 
munists must work even more persistently, 
they must study and attain greater knowl- 
edge, in order to be able to convince and 
influence by the force of argument. They 
should learn and profit from everyday experi- 
ence, and then show others how to work. 
Communists, of course, must not interfere 
in the technical processes in factories just 
because they are Communists and if they are 
not also experts. But, in relations within the 
enterprises, in correct distribution, and on 
many questions concerning the producer, the 
Communists must take an interest; that is 
their duty. 

In addition, Communists must be more 
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vocal in matters concerning education and 
culture. Up to now, we have left this to vari- 
ous intellectuals who have squabbled among 
themselves and behaved like yellow ants. 
Communists must take part in these ques- 
tions, but they therefore have the duty to 
study these matters well in order to resist 
attitudes that are alien to us. We Commu- 
nists know what education and culture 
should be in a socialist country, and how 
they should develop, They should go only 
forward, and not backward. 

Comrades, permit me, first of all, in the 
name of all of us who have come to Kosovo 
and Metohija, to thank you most warmly for 
the magnificent welcome and reception we 
have been given by the people of this region. 
This tremendous gathering today shows how 
deeply etched in the hearts and minds of our 
people is the path traced by our Communist 
Party, the League of Communists of Yugo- 
slavia. 

I haye not been here for a long time—more 
than 16 years—and I remember that there 
were broken-down houses and huts here. 
Pristina today has grown into a modern city, 
with big buildings and wide streets. This 
proves that creative hands have done much, 
that the people of this region have achieved 
great progress in building a better and hap- 
pier future. 


THE COMMON ROAD TO SOCIALISM 


Kosovo and Metohija is an area where for 
decades and for centuries many nationalities 
have lived together. I think that in these 
more than twenty years since the war all the 
nationalities that live here, the Shiptars, 
Serbs, Montenegrins and others, have found 
in Socialism a common path which they 
should continue to follow. 

Kosovo and Metohija were one of the least 
developed areas of prewar Yugoslavia. Of 
course, the rulers of prewar Yugoslavia did 
not care whether or not Kosovo or Metohija 
progressed and developed culturally, eco- 
nomically and otherwise. They wanted this 
area to remain undeveloped, because then it 
would be easier for them to keep the major- 
ity of the people in this region in subjection. 
I do not want to go into the question of 
what the people of this part of the country, 
especially the Shiptars, suffered in the past. 
But the consequences of this policy affected 
not only the Shiptars, but all the other peo- 
ples who live here, At the end of the great 
liberation war, in which the best sons of Ko- 
sovo and Metohija made their contribution 
in blood and lives, it was not possible to take 
immediate and energetic steps to raise this 
area from its backwardness and low degree 
of development. During the first ten postwar 
years, little was built here, whether schools, 
factories or whatever. It needed ten years for 
Yugoslavia to rebuild what the enemy had 
destroyed and pillaged. For we had first to 
create a basis for the development of all 
areas. Therefore, it must be said that your 
achievements here were made in a very short 
time—in only about ten years. And when our 
country created the possibility to help the 
regions which most needed help, it thought 
also of raising Kosovo and Metohija from 
backwardness, and it found and provided 
funds to do so. This was possible only in 
Socialism, in a socialist country, where 
brotherhood and unity are not empty words. 

These words have had a deep fundamental 
meaning and represented an obligation to 
see that the material benefits of Socialism 
be shared by all our peoples, including those 
from the least developed areas. This re- 
quired considerable resources, You yourselves 
can see how much was done, and you know 
that it took a great deal to do it. But today 
Kosovo and Metohija have already become 
a region increasingly directed to accelerated 
development. Our socialist community, all 
the people of our country, must continue 
to see that you develop as quickly as pos- 
sible, just as many of our regions have ad- 
vanced considerably. We have, perhaps, some- 
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times foreseen certain things; once, perhaps, 
we did not sufficiently, and in time, offer 
as much material help as we could. 

We are able today to do much more in 
this regard, You know that the Federal Fund 
for Less Developed Areas contains large sums 
for the development of your region. Yester- 
day at Trepce we saw one of the most modern 
plants, which, when it is finished, will pro- 
vide twice as much accumulation of funds 
as it has had so far. In addition, within 
reach of your city one of the largest thermo- 
electric plants is being constructed. This will 
also be a great contribution to the further 
development of your area, 


LABOR RESERVES AND PRODUCTIVITY 


When, at the beginning of the Economic 
Reform, it was said that it was necessary 
for business to exploit completely all exist- 
ing resources at its disposal, some people 
began to see a way out by dismissing labor. 
This was the wrong way to approach the 
Economic Reform and to find internal re- 
serves. It was also wrong for many factories 
to orient themselves toward buying raw ma- 
terials abroad for foreign exchange in quan- 
tities sufficient for a whole year. They did 
not think of what it means when raw ma- 
terials remain for a year in storage, instead 
of circulating stocks of raw material and 
finished goods as quickly as possible. 

We have decided also to carry out a reform 
of the banks, to have them differently or- 
ganized so that they shall be in the hands 
of those whose deposits they receive, that 
is, that the working collective shall have 
control over the work of the banks. Our 
measures should make it possible for the 
banks’ resources to circulate not only with- 
in a commune or a republic, but throughout 
Yugoslavia, so that a producer from Slovenia 
can invest his money in Macedonia, Bosnia, 
and elsewhere, and vice versa. We must re- 
move the barriers to the movement of money, 
which will also help us to advance more 
rapidly. 

The Economic Reform demands the re- 
construction of our enterprises, their mod- 
ernization, cooperation between enterprises, 
and, in some cases, mergers. There are a 
great many enterprises in Yugoslavia of the 
same kind. The Economic Reform provides 
for their integration, thus increasing the 
volume and reducing the cost of their pro- 
duction, as otherwise we cannot enter in- 
ternational markets. We believe that we must 
decisively joint the international division of 
labor with all countries, both capitalist and 
socialist. 

We don’t prevent anyone—we never have— 
from going to work abroad. But we now have 
to look into this, because we cannot tolerate 
our people in West Germany or elsewhere 
being exploited in the old capitalist way, 
without being offered the conditions they 
should have. 

Yugoslavia today exports equipment, var- 
ious machines, and other products to many 
countries of Asia and Africa, and to Europe, 
both West and East. Since we have already 
gained a reputation as producers of quality 
goods, sound resources and equipment, we 
must now do everything we can to be able 
to participate to a greater extent in foreign 
markets which are very important to us. This 
will contribute to the strengthening of our 
economy and to the further construction of 
socialism in our country. 


AID TO DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


I will now say a few words on our foreign 
policy, Following the victory of our national 
liberation army, when our peoples, firmly 
united, decided to proceed toward the con- 
struction of socialism, we had to turn our 
face also toward other countries, especially 
the countries of Africa and Asia, many of 
which were—and some still are—under the 
colonial yoke. We established economic, po- 
litical, and cultural relations with many of 
them, Yugoslavia aided these countries not 
only in words. Nor was our country satisfied 
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with mere moral support which these coun- 
tries were offered through the United Na- 
tions and in other ways, but we tried, within 
the limits of our possibilities, to help these 
countries materially. Because, sooner of later, 
this will be returned to us and will pay us 
very well. So far, our community has given 
in credits around 650 million dollars to var- 
ious countries. Some of the credits have al- 
ready been used and are today being re- 
turned to us. In addition, in India, the 
United Arab Republic, Ethiopia, and other 
Asian and African countries, hundreds and 
hundreds of our experts are working in var- 
ious fields. They have gained a reputation as 
highly qualified experts who successfully of- 
fer technical assistance. In this way, our 
country has won prestige in the world, espe- 
cially among countries which have just be- 
come liberated. 

Obviously, these countries, in trade, can- 
not be equal partners with us, as would be 
the case if they had a highly developed econ- 
omy. But we must not wait for them to 
develop, because if everyone waited for that, 
they would not be able to develop. They are 
underdeveloped because for hundreds of years 
various imperialistic colonial powers drew 
wealth from these countries, and do very 
little today to help them take advantage of 
their latent, still undiscovered, resources and 
thus make possible a more rapid develop- 
ment. 

Instead, the former colonialists try to 
maintain or regain this position through 
neocolonialism. The resources they allocate 
are given under certain conditions, imposing 
various forms of pressure. If, in some of these 
countries, the Government, or a party, tries 
to follow a path of progressive development, 
certain military circles are immediately 
bribed to carry out a putsch and thus es- 
tablish clear agencies of neocolonialist pow- 
ers. This is obvious and has been quite 
frequent. 

So long as these countries depend on aid 
from their former oppressors, it will be diffi- 
cult for them to achieve a peaceful develop- 
ment, and they can only become a source of 
a new world conflict. This is why it is ex- 
pected of us, of the socialist countries, to do 
more to help these countries as much as we 
can. For tomorrow these nations, when they 
become a little more developed, will be good 
partners for us, and we shall be able to trade 
with them on an equal basis. In a word, we 
should create a market by giving various 
credits and by a correct approach, and not by 
extortion and subjugation. 

I wish you, Comrades, great success in your 
further creative work. 


THE GUIDELINES FLAP 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, last Thursday’s New York Times car- 
ried an article by Tom Wicker which goes 
right to the heart of the controversy 
over the HEW school desegregation 
guidelines. As Mr. Wicker so clearly 
points out, the arguments against the 
guidelines are directed as aims and ef- 
fects, that do not really exist.“ 

The guidelines are not aimed at achiev- 
ing racial balance in the schools, as is 
often charged by opponents. Nor do 
they go beyond the authority granted 
by title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

What they are is the standard used 
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by HEW in measuring the progress of 
segregated school systems toward deseg- 
regation, as required by the Supreme 
Court in its historic decision of 1954— 
just over 13 years ago. As we all know, 
this decision has been buttressed many 
times over by other rulings by the Su- 
preme Court and lower Federal courts. 

Mr, Speaker, Mr. Wicker's article con- 
stitutes an important and timely contri- 
bution to the discussion of the school de- 
segregation guidelines as we head into 
the debate this week of the proposed 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1967 and the Labor- 
HEW appropriations bill. 

I commend the article to the attention 
of my colleagues and ask that it be 
printed as part of my remarks at this 
point in the Recorp. The article follows: 

A GUIDE TO THE GUIDELINES 
(By Tom Wicker) 


WASHINGTON, May 17.—There is an old 
story about the American tourist who was 
taken by a smiling Soviet guide to see a sta- 
tion of the antiseptically clean, beautifully 
decorated, brilliantly lighted new Moscow 
subway. The American noticed only one 
thing wrong. 

“Where are the trains?” he asked. 

The smiling guide, as the story goes, 
stopped smiling and snarled: “Well, what 
about Little Rock?“ 

This technique of avoiding an answer by 
raising another subject is not unknown in 
America politics. It is being seen right now in 
the House of Representatives, where South- 
ern members are making two powerful argu- 
ments against the school desegregation 
guidelines of the Office of Education. 

The only trouble with these arguments 
is that they are directed against aims and ef- 
fects of the guidelines that do not really 
exist. 

The first of these Southern arguments is 
that the guidelines only reach segregation 
in the South and are not aimed at the mas- 
sive de facto segregation in the Northern 
cities. This is true enough but also irrelevant. 

Neither the guidelines nor any other offi- 
cial Government policy is directed at de 
facto school segregation—that form of all- 
Negro or all-white schools which results from 
residential patterns. Busing students from 
one part of town to another is much dis- 
cussed and is even being tried here and 
there; but it is strongly resisted by many 
parents and students of both races and it 
is of dubious educational and social validity 
in any case. 

The only way ultimately to break down 
this kind of de facto segregation is to break 
down the residential patterns that produce 
it—to break up both the ghetto and the all- 
white neighborhood, and no one opposes this 
more consistently than Southern members 
of Congress. 

The other pseudo-argument against the 
existing guidelines is that, although based on 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, they actually 
violate that act. It states clearly that its pro- 
visions “shall not mean the assignment of 
students to public schools to overcome racial 
imbalance.” Yet the guidelines establish on 
a percentage basis the extent of desegrega- 
tion Southern school systems are expected to 
achieve in a given year; the required per- 
centages increase annually. 

Again the Southern argument sounds per- 
suasive and means little. The guidelines are 
not designed to overcome “racial imbalance” 
and they are not aimed at producing any real 
racial “balance” in the schools of the South 
or anywhere else. 

The guidelines, in fact, are aimed like an 
arrow at dual school systems—the old 
scheme of so-called “separate but equal” sys- 
tems, one for Negroes and one for whites. 
Since most such dual systems were and are 
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in the South, the guidelines do have their 
primary practical effect there. 

It is because of the existence of dual school 
systems, moreover, that the percentage of 
yardstick is necessary. Most if not all South- 
ern school districts have sought to proclaim 
the end of dual schools by putting a few 
Negroes into formerly all-white schools. This 
tokenism obviously does not eliminate the 
dual system. 

Even the so-called “freedom of choice” 
plan, permitting any student to choose his 
school, is not sufficient if a lack of effort by 
school officials or discriminatory pressures 
in a community result in only a few Negroes 
choosing formerly white schools. The reality 
is still a dual system, and a dual system is 
precisely what the Supreme Court has ruled 
discriminatory and therefore unconstitu- 
tional. And discrimination is what Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act says cannot be sup- 
ported by Federal funds. 

De facto segregation, deplorable as it is, is 
another matter, since it does not result from 
discrimination in pupil assignment. In fact, 
in one Mississippi case, the Office of Educa- 
tion did not enforce its own guidelines be- 
cause it found that de facto segregation and 
not deliberate discrimination was the prob- 
lem (a large railroad yard lay between the 
school in question and the homes of most 
Negro children, making access impractical. 

On the other hand, when Cairo, Illinois, 
was found to be operating, in effect, a dual 
system, the Office of Education forced in two 
years a reorganization that has required a 
new consolidated high school to be built. Few 
Southern communities have been pushed 
that hard, 

The percentage yardstick of the guidelines 
does create practical problems for the South, 
which now seeks to eliminate or soften this 
provision. This is not because the guidelines 
seek racial balance or ignore de facto segrega- 
tion but because they are aimed at the dual 
school systems many in the South still hope 
to preserve. 


NATIONAL MARITIME DAY 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Appasso] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, May 22 
was National Maritime Day, and I wish 
to join in the tribute to the valiant, 
dedicated men and ships who serve this 
Nation day in and day out without a 
great deal of recognition. Too few peo- 
ple stop to think what this industry 
means to us in our everyday lives and 
in our national defense. Perhaps no other 
industry has served the political and 
economic interests of America as well 
throughout the world. That tradition 
continues today as our merchant fleet 
carries 98 percent of our war materiel 
and two-thirds of our fighting men to 
Vietnam, 

But while many laudatory comments 
were made about the maritime industry 
yesterday, little was being done to relieve 
the growing crisis faced both by mari- 
time labor and management in America. 
The fact is that since World War II, the 
Federal Government has been stingy in 
its contribution to ship construction and 
operation. Federal investment in our 
merchant marine has failed to keep pace 
with the investment of our foreign com- 
petitors. The result is that since the 
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years immediately following the war the 
United States has slipped from first to 
14th place in shipbuilding among the 15 
major maritime powers. 

The American merchant marine faces 
an even dimmer future because of the 
policies of the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion Alan S. Boyd. Mr. Boyd recently 
has asked Congress to repeal the provi- 
sions of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936 which requires American construc- 
tion of all U.S.-flag vessels. 

This plan should come under the severe 
scrutiny of Congress. For, in my opinion, 
it could: First, disrupt our economy by 
causing a major cutback in the American 
shipbuilding and steel industries, causing 
thousands of skilled workers to lose their 
jobs, second, further disrupt our balance 
of payments by turning to foreign in- 
dustry to construct our fleets, and, third, 
pose a real threat to our national se- 
curity by depending almost exclusively 
on foreign shipyards which may or may 
not readily meet our expanded demands 
in times of emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, many of the merchant 
ships serving Vietnam today would be 
scrapped were we not at war. Indeed, 
most of the ships in the National De- 
fense Reserve Fleet are quickly ap- 
proaching the graveyard. It is my opin- 
ion that we should not replace these 
ships with foreign-built vessels. Instead, 
I would suggest a three-point program 
which would rejuvenate the merchant 
marine, improve the economies of Amer- 
ican cities dependent on shipbuilding, 
and provide the Navy with a first-class 
and dependable backup fleet. 

I suggest: first, that we reconstitute 
the Maritime Administration as an in- 
dependent agency as already suggested 
by over 100 House bills; second, that we 
grant Congress the power to vote annual 
authorizations for ship construction sub- 
sidies, ship operating subsidies, and re- 
search and development; and third, that 
this country build enough ships of all 
types and sizes so that we can carry a 
major share of our waterborne foreign 
commerce in American-flag vessels. 

It is in the political and economic in- 
terests of the American people to rebuild 
a strong and efficient merchant fleet. 


GI FIGHTING IN VIETNAM BACKS 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S POLICIES 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, Edward I. 
Arthur is not a politician. He is not a 
great military strategist. He is not an out- 
standing scholar. But Mr. Arthur, or 
rather, Spe. 4c Arthur, can speak with 
some expertise on what is going on in 
Vietnam. He is there on the firing line. 
Spe. 4c Arthur was aroused enough to 
write a letter to the editor of the Colum- 
bus Dispatch. The subject was a so-called 
“Open Letter to President Johnson” 
signed by some Ohio professors who 
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wanted to end the bombing of the North. 
Spec. 40 Arthur does not mince his words. 
He says: 

These professors say to stop bombing the 
north. They must want to see us killed. 


He goes on to explain that he believes 
bombing escalation is needed “to show 
the Communists that they are not going 
to take over this land. If we stopped 
bombing, the NVA’s would be swarming 
all over the south.” 

Spe. 4c Arthur has this to say about 
those who have advocated unilateral 
bombing pauses by the United States: 

I hope the people back in the U.S. will not 
be taken in by the likes of these Ohio pro- 
fessors who signed the open letter to the 
President. 


I ask unanimous consent to insert into 
the Recor this letter to the editor from 
a fighting man in Vietnam. 

[From the Columbus Dispatch, May 6, 1967] 


COLUMBUS GI FIGHTING IN VIETNAM REPLIES 
TO PROFESSORS’ OPEN LETTER 


To the Eprror: 

I have just seen a copy of the April 6 Dis- 
patch which contained the “Open Letter to 
President Johnson” signed by the “Commit- 
tee of Ohio Professors for a Reasonable Set- 
tlement in Vietnam.” 

This paid ad claims the people of South 
Vietnam would like for the U.S. to get out 
of their country. This is not true. 

These professors claim the National Lib- 
eration Front is supported by a large number 
of the Vietnamese people. 

Ha! If you were ordered by armed thugs 
to do as you were told or your wife and chil- 
dren would be killed and your home taken 
over, would you tell them to get out? 

I have been all over South Vietnam and I 
have found 90 per cent of the people are for 
getting the Communists out of their country. 

Only about 10 per cent of the people go 
along with the Reds. These nuts are just 
like those we have at home in the same cate- 
gory—like the professors who signed the 
open letter. 

I am in the field here in South Vietnam 
and have been for a long time. The people we 
are fighting are not Viet Cong for the most 
part, but NVAs from the north. 

They have come south to kill and take 
over the country. The people in the south are 
fighting to stop that, as they have a perfect 
right to do. 

I hope the people back in the U.S. will not 
be taken in by the likes of these Ohio pro- 
fessors who signed the open letter to the 
President. 

It would be nice to be back home in Co- 
lumbus and not get shot at, to eat regular 
meals, sleep well and watch television, but 
like the men in South Vietnam we are trying 
to help them save their country for freedom. 

These professors say to stop bombing the 
north. They must want to see us killed. 

Bombing escalation is needed to show the 
Communists they are not going to take over 
this land. If we stopped bombing, the NVAs 
would be swarming all over the south, 

I try, but I just can’t understand people 
like these professors. As a free man and 
with God's help, I'l never stop fighting to 
keep the Communists from taking over. 

Sp4c. EDWARD I. ARTHUR, 
U.S. Army, South Vietnam. 


SENATE SHOULD RESTORE THE 
FUNDS NEEDED FOR THE RENT 
SUPPLEMENT AND MODEL CITIES 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Rhode Island [Mr. St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the rent supplement program was ad- 
vanced, it provided this Nation with a 
bold and imaginative plan of departure 
from the ghetto-like public housing proj- 
ects of the past which isolated their oc- 
cupants from the rest of the community. 
It provided the means whereby low- 
income families could be placed in pri- 
vate housing in small groups and dis- 
persed throughout the community. 

However, much to my dismay, when 
the appropriation to support this pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1968 was considered 
by this House, the rug was pulled and 
the Department of Housing end Urban 
Development was left without funds for 
the further development of this very 
promising program. In the words of 
Secretary Weaver: 

It was a major step toward denying decent 
housing to 200,000 Americans. 


While the ax was out, funds for the 
model cities program, which constitutes 
our first straightforward attempt to re- 
move the cancerous slums of our cities 
which breed crime, delinquency and 
disease were slashed by over 60 percent. 

Thus, we also managed to pull the rug 
from beneath a multitude of municipali- 
ties across the Nation. After enticing 
them to make bold commitments toward 
the social renewal of the city slums, we 
then proceeded to pull the rug of federal- 
ly promised assistance from beneath 
their feet. 

We have broken faith with the cities 
of our land. I hope that when the Senate 
considers this matter, they will restore 
the funds needed for the rent supple- 
ment and model cities programs and, in 
so doing, will restore our promised sup- 
port to the mayors and city councils 
across the land in their endeavor toward 
the social renewal of slums. 


PROPOSED RESOLUTION IN SUP- 
PORT OF CONTINUED EFFORTS 
TO BRING PEACE TO VIETNAM 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
lack of progress toward peace negotia- 
tions and continued military buildup in 
Vietnam is of growing concern to all of 
us who favor diplomatic means in re- 
solving international matters. 

The Rhode Island Congregational 
Christian conference of the United 
Church of Christ has expressed its views 
on this matter in the form of a resolu- 
tion in which diplomatic means, in- 
creased aid for peaceful purposes, and 
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prayers are urged toward the attainment 
of a settlement in Vietnam. 

I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to this resolution and, there- 
fore, would like to insert it into the 
Recorp at this time. 


PROPOSED RESOLUTION In SUPPORT OF CON- 
TINUED EFFORTS To BRING PEACE TO VIET- 
NAM 


Whereas: The delegates to the Annual 
Meeting of the Rhode Island Congregational 
Christian Conference of the United Church 
of Christ believes that every Christian, each 
according to his conscience, has both the 
right and the duty to give witness to his 
concern in public issues, and 

Whereas: We are deeply distressed by the 
continuation of the war in Vietnam and the 
lack of progress in arranging peace negotia- 
tions, therefore 

Be it resolved: That we encourage both 
individuals and our local churches to speak 
out to endorse all further attempts of our 
government to arrange consultations among 
the peoples involved in the war, and 

Be it also resolved; That we urge our gov- 
ernment to continue to seek the solution to 
the problem by diplomatic means rather than 
accelerated military action, following the pro- 
posals of the Secretary General of the United 
Nations, and 

Be it further resolved: That we urge our 
government to increase ald for peaceful pur- 
poses in Vietnam to the end that the coun- 
try may develop viable economic and social 
systems and a strong civilian government at 
the earliest possible time, and 

Be it finally resolved: That we urge all peo- 
ple to pray that the Holy Spirit will guide 
the President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations, and 
all others in authority that they may be 
given wisdom in their deliberations and de- 
cisions. 


INCREASES IN SECOND- AND THIRD- 
CLASS POSTAL RATES 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, at 
the moment, second- and third-class 
mail pays only 30 and 60 percent, re- 
spectively, of their cost. Yet, in spite of 
this, there is no talk of increasing these 
rates while an increase in the rate of 
first-class mail is seriously being con- 
templated. 

It is my view that if increases in postal 
rates are to occur, they should involve 
second- and third-class mail rather than 
first class. 

This view has also been expressed by 
the General Assembly of the State of 
Rhode Island in the form of a resolu- 
tion. I would like to insert this resolu- 
tion into the Recorp at this time for the 
attention and consideration of my col- 


leagues: 
STATE oF RHODE ISLAND 
AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
Providence, May 18, 1967. 

Hon, FERNAND J. St GERMAIN 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ST GERMAIN: I am 
directed by the General Assembly to trans- 
mit to you the enclosed certified copy of 
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resolution (H 1298), introduced by Repre- 
sentative Joseph P. Thibaudeau, entitled 
“Resolution memorializing Congress to raise 
the rates on second and third class mail com- 
monly known as ‘junk mail’,” passed by the 
General Assembly at the January Session, 
A. D. 1967 and became effective May 17, 1967. 
Very truly yours, 
AvuGusT P. LAFRANCE, 
Secretary of State. 


H. 1298 


A resolution memorializing Congress to raise 
the rates on second- and third-class mail, 
commonly known as “junk mail” 

Whereas much of the second and third 
class mail which is generally used by ad- 
vertising agencies to overwhelm residents 
with commercial advertisements; and 

Whereas an increase in first class rates 
affects the individual who should not be 
asked to bear the brunt of the burden of 
rising postal expenses: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the state of Rhode Is- 
land through its general assembly, now 
earnestly requests the congress of the United 
States to give due consideration to raising 
the rates on second and third class mail, 
commonly known as “junk mail” as opposed 
to an increase on first class mail; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the senators and repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in said Con- 
gress be and they are hereby earnestly re- 
quested to use concerted effort to enact 
such legislation as will cause such addition- 
al postal expenses to be defrayed by an in- 
crease in second and third class mail, that 
is, junk mail, as opposed to an increase in 
first class mail; and the secretary of state 
is hereby authorized and directed to trans- 
mit duly certified copies of this resolution to 
the senators and representatives from Rhode 
Island in said Congress. 

AuGusr P. LA FRANCE, 
Secretary of State. 


THE TURBULENT NEAR EAST 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. MinisH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States of America considers the prerog- 
ative of unfettered people to remain free 
and independent to be one of the most 
basic of all human rights. In the Middle 
East, the State of Israel has been con- 
stantly challenged, by force of arms and 
through a concerted campaign of ha- 
tred, to relinquish that right and either 
cease its existence or subject itself to 
the control of forces alien to Israel. 

When President Harry S. Truman rec- 
ognized the State of Israel in 1948, it was 
with the understanding that the first 
task facing the free world was to estab- 
lish peace in the area, followed by a firm 
guarantee that borders and boundaries 
would henceforth be liable to change 
only with the consent of the involved 
parties. This policy was unequivocally 
reaffirmed in the 1950 Tripartite Decla- 
ration which stated that the signatories 
held Israel’s borders, as well as all the 
boundaries in the Middle East, to be in- 
violate. Our policy has not changed; we 
still feel that the interest of the free 
world is best served without the threat 
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of forceful or aggressive action designed 
to usurp sovereign territory. 

The alarming developments of the last 
several days give rise to profound dis- 
quiet as to the probability of a renewed 
war in the turbulent Near East, the tin- 
derbox of the world. The situation is 
truly perilous and must be met with 
strong and resolute action. Israel can- 
not be lost to the oppressive forces that 
seek its destruction. The United States 
must make unmistakably clear to the 
Arab aggressors that we will honor our 
longstanding commitment to protect and 
preserve the territorial integrity of the 
State of Israel. 


FLAG DEDICATION 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. MINISH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
privilege of attending most impressive 
ceremonies at the St. Joseph’s Polish Na- 
tional Catholic Church, Irvington, N. J., 
on Sunday, May 7, on the occasion of the 
dedication of an American flag that had 
been flown over the U.S. Capitol. The 
patriotic services were followed by a din- 
ner honoring the mothers of the parish, 
the fine ladies who have instilled in their 
sons and daughters a deep devotion to 
the principles and ideals that are sym- 
bolized by our flag. 

The beloved pastor of the congrega- 
tion, the Very Reverend Boleslaw R. Bak, 
delivered an inspiring address which I 
am happy to insert at this point in the 
RECORD: 


Honored guests, Reverend Fathers, mem- 
bers of St. Joseph’s parish and dear friends, 
it is indeed an honor to have in our midst 
so many distinguished guests. We are very 
happy to have them with us on this oc- 
casion, 

Today, the sight of the American Flag pre- 
sented to us by Honorable Joseph G. Minish 
brings us remembrance, It bears silent wit- 
ness of Americans, our own members of the 
United Young Men’s Society of Resurrec- 
tion of the Polish National Catholic Church 
who have given their lives so that free- 
dom shall not perish from our shores. 

Our Flag is, —in our eyes—, the most 
beautiful and inspiring Flag in all the 
world. The beauty and power which it sym- 
bolizes, are the result of generations of sac- 
rifice, labor and heroic struggles of millions 
of good and loyal citizens, who living under 
our Flag made our Nation what it is to- 
day. 
We, the children of Polish descent, are 
thankful to be in America. We have cause 
to be proud of our forefathers, who as im- 
migrants, worked hard to help build America, 
beginning with the first settlement in 
Jamestown, Virginia 359 years ago. We are 
proud of our many fine generals, officers and 
enlisted men who fought in the War of 
Independence, and in all wars of America 
to help preserve our Freedom. 

We are grateful among other things, for 
the reason that under the wings of the free 
Eagle and in the shadows of the “Stars and 
Stripes” it was possible to found free reli- 
gious institutions such as our own Church 
and insured the existence and growth of this 
Church, Stephen Decatur, a former Navy 
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Commander who died in 1820, once offered 
the toast: “My Country! In Her Intercourse 
with foreign nations, may she ever be right; 
but, right or wrong, My Country.” 

We have always been and remain proud 
of our youth, for the only demonstrations 
they hold are for God and Country. We have 
no “Draft Card tearer-uppers” but rather, 
young people, descendants of freedom-loving, 
God-fearing ancestors who willingly, honor- 
ably and gallantly served God and Country. 
Let us always remember this: “what our 
Flag will mean to future generations rests 
with us. May we increase our faith in all 
our American institutions and fight for 
liberty, truth and justice for all. 

At this time I extend sincere thanks to 
Honorable Congressman Joseph O. Minish for 
the gift of the American Flag to St. Joseph’s 
Congregation. 


KANSAS LEGISLATURE PASSES RES- 
OLUTION REGARDING FIREARMS 
CONTROL 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorpD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, another 
resolution passed by a State legislature 
has come to my attention regarding re- 
strictive firearms legislation. 

This excellent resolution approved by 
the Kansas Legislature indicates clearly 
that H.R. 5384 and S. 1 are not in the 
public interest. 

The Kansas House concurrent resolu- 
tion follows: 

H. Con. Res. No. 1022 
A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
president of the United States and the 

United States congress not to adopt the 

Dodd bill or if they do to include a pro- 

vision whereby the several states may ex- 

empt themselves from the bill’s applica- 
tion 

Whereas, There is now pending before the 
United States senate a bill known as the 
“Dodd bill”; and 

Whereas, The Dodd bill would restrict the 
sales purchase and ownership of firearms; 
and 

Whereas, The right to bear arms and the 
use and ownership of firearms is a funda- 
mental right and privilege passed on to us 
by our forefathers, and 

Whereas, There now exist sufficient laws 
to curtail the possession and use of firearms 
by the criminal element of our society; and 

Whereas, There is no necessity to penalize 
the millions of Americans in their use and 
ownership of firearms because of the small 
minority that abuse that right: Now, there- 
fore, 

Be it resolved by the Howse of Representa- 
tives of the State of Kansas, the Senate con- 
curring therein: That it is the opinion of the 
legislature of the state of Kansas that restric- 
tive legislation such as the “Dodd bill” is not 
needed in the state of Kansas. 

Be it further resolved: That if such fire- 
arms control legislation is adopted that a 
provision be included in the law which would 
allow the state legislature to exempt a state 
from the provisions of such law. 

Be it further resolved; That the secretary 
of state is directed to transmit enrolled copies 
of this resolution, to the Honorable Lyndon 
B. Johnson, president of the United States 
of America, the president of the United 
States senate, the speaker of the United 
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States house of representatives, and to each 
of the members of the Kansas congressional 
delegation. 


FIFTY-TWO REPUBLICANS IN 
SEARCH OF A CONSTITUENCY 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Resnick] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, before I 
came to this distinguished body, nearly 
2% years ago, I, like most citizens, be- 
lieved there were two basic kinds of Con- 
gressmen. 

The first is the Congressman who rep- 
resents only his local constituency. That 
is his sole concern. 

The second is the Congressman who, 
while sensitive to the wishes of the voters 
of his district, also represents the needs 
and aspirations of all Americans. 

But last week I discovered—to my 
everlasting sorrow—that there is a new 
breed of Congressman: The kind that 
does not represent anyone at all. 

For last week, this House debated— 
and voted on—two of the most progres- 
sive and promising programs ever devised 
for the revitalization of decaying urban 
centers: Rent supplements and model 
cities. 

Last week, the minority leader boasted 
that he and his Republican wrecking 
crew were out to kill both of these pro- 
grams—and they very nearly succeeded. 

Rent supplements—a dramatice new 
program to help bring decent housing to 
every American family—is today a faint 
heartbeat away from extinction. This was 
the program designed to harness the cre- 
ative genius of private enterprise to a 
pressing national problem. And yet the 
Republican Party, the champion of pri- 
vate enterprise, voted almost solidly to 
kill it. 8 

The model cities program, the most 
massive attack on urban decay ever 
launched by the Federal Government, 
was strongly supported by mayors, 
church leaders, civic groups, city plan- 
ners, civil rights groups, and social wel- 
fare agencies. Yet the Republicans emp- 
tied their entire bag of shabby legisla- 
tive tricks in an attempt to dismantle it 
forever. 

Who were these Republicans repre- 
senting, anyway? Were they represent- 
ing their constituents when 52 of them 
who voted against model cities come from 
areas which have already filed model 
cities applications with the Federal 
Government? 

That is right, Mr. Speaker, 52 Repub- 
lican Members of this body voted not 
only against the well-being of their con- 
stituents, but also against the progress 
of their communities. Fifty-two Repub- 
lican Members of this body voted to re- 
verse the tide of reform that had already 
been set into motion in their own dis- 
tricts, by their own local leaders. 

Not only that, but these 52 Members 
represent districts that have submitted 
& total of 61 applications. This means 
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that some of these Republicans have 
more than one city in their district that 
has applied to be a model city. 

In addition, some of these Republicans 
have written to the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development in sup- 
port of their cities’ applications—and 
then turned around and voted to kill the 
entire program. 

I will not list the names of the 52 Re- 
publicans, for their shame must be great 
enough without my adding to it. But lest 
anyone challenge my facts today, I do 
intend to list the communities with model 
cities applications which last week found 
themselves woefully short of representa- 
tion here in Congress. Besides, I do not 
need to name the Republicans who 
turned their backs on their own people. 
The voters know who they are—and I 
believe the voters will know how to re- 
spond to such indifference the next time 
they go to the polls. 

Here is a list of the cities: 

Anchorage, Alaska, 

Bethel, Alaska. 

Phoenix, Arizona, 

Chandler, Arizona. 

Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

Russellville, Arkansas. 

Logan County, Arkansas. 

San Jose, California. 

Seaside, California. 

Compton, California. 

Menlo Park, California. 

San Mateo County, California, 

Oxnard, California. 

Los Angeles, California (there are five Re- 
publican Representatives in this district and 
all of them voted against the bills). 

Atlanta, Georgia. 

Rock Island, Illinois, 

Springfield, Illinois. 

Chicago, Illinois (all three Republican 
Representatives voted against). 

Olathe, Kansas, 

Kansas City, Kansas. 

Covington, Kentucky. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan, 

Muskegon, Michigan. 

Muskegon Heights, Michigan. 

Lansing, Michigan. 

Benton Harbor, Michigan. 

Joplin, Missouri. 

Omaha, Nebraska. 

Camden, New Jersey. 

Buffalo, New York 
against). 

Rochester, New York. 

New Fork City (one Republican voted 
against). 

Greenville, North Carolina, 

Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Zanesville, Ohio. 

Springfield, Ohio. 

Cincinnati, Ohio (one Republican against). 

Columbus, Ohio (both Repulicans voted 
against). 

Mansfield, Ohio. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Lawton, Oklahoma, 

Chickasha, Oklahoma. 

Chester, Pennsylvania. 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Mitchess, South Dakota, 

Greenville, Tennessee. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ogden, Utah. 

Alexandria, Virginia. 

Ellensburg, Washington (one Republican 
against). 

Seattle, Washington. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


In most cases, the Democratic Repre- 
sentatives of the cities voted for the 


(one Republican 
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measures, and the Republicans voted 
against them. 

Fortunately, Mr. Speaker, there is still 
hope for these cities. While the Republi- 
can wrecking crew was able to cut Presi- 
dent Johnson’s appropriation request for 
the model cities program, we did not 
allow them to dismantle it entirely. There 
is still hope for our cities, There is still 
hope that we will be able to eradicate our 
rat-infested slums and replace them with 
decent neighborhoods where families will 
find recreation, where fathers will find 
jobs, where mothers will find beauty, and 
children will find all the education that 
their minds can absorb. 

If that day ever comes—as I believe it 
will come—I hope the people of this Na- 
tion will remember that there were those 
among us here in Congress who fought 
it every step of the way. 

I hope the people of this Nation will re- 
member that there were 52 Republicans 
who would rather have had a victory over 
the President of the United States than 
a victory over the forces of blight and 
decay and human despair in their own 
home districts. 

In yesterday’s New York Times, Tom 
Wicker’s column, “In the Nation,” con- 
cerned this very same subject. I respect- 
fully include it in the RECORD: 

THE PROBLEMS OF BEING OUT 
(By Tom Wicker) 

WASHINGTON, May 20—Action in the 
House of Representatives this week provided 
an instructive example of the difficulties a 
minority party faces in building a construc- 
tive program of its own. 

With the aid of 63 Southern Democrats, 
the Republican minority succeeded in elim- 
inating the $10-million in operating funds 
proposed for the Johnson Administration's 
so-called “rent supplement” program. 

Most Republicans—141 of the 176 who 
voted—also sought unsuccessfully to cut out 
most of the funds for the Administration’s 
model cities program. 

This took place at a time when: 

(1) Republican National Chairman Ray 
Bliss is hot-footing about the country trying 
to build up his party’s organization and 
prospects in the great cities, where it tradi- 
tionally has been weak, 

(2) A crop of promising Republican Gov- 
ernors are beginning to show energy and 
imagination in confronting at the state level 
the complex of urban problems that amount 
almost to a national emergency. 

(3) House Republican Leader Gerald Ford 
of Michigan has just announced ringingly 
that his troops would no longer fight in 
coalition with Southern Democrats, and 
were more interested in winning next year’s 
election prizes than “a few legislative vic- 
tories” now. 

NO ASSIST TO BLISS 

How can Mr. Bliss’s patient efforts to 
make his party effective in the cities be as- 
sisted by House Republicans who vote over- 
whelmingly to gut the first Federal program 
that even remotely promises the compre- 
hensive attack on urban problems so badly 
needed? 

Since any candidate looking for votes in 
the cities is looking precisely where so many 
of the poor and unfortunate live—partic- 
ularly Negroes—how can either Mr. Bliss’ 
program or the Republican party generally be 
helped by Republicans who vote with 
Southern Democrats to kill a low-cost hous- 
ing program? 

In what manner can these actions assist 
the Republican Governors who are grappling 
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with urban problems in seven of the 10 larg- 
est states? 

The Republican position on the rent sup- 
plement program seems particularly strange 
because there is already in effect a program 
providing “rent certificates” which was de- 
vised by a Republican, Representative Willlam 
Widnall of New Jersey. 

The Republican rent certificates enable 
poor families living in rehabilitated housing 
to have part of their rent paid by the Govern- 
ment. The Democratic rent supplements 
would have paid part of the cost of privately 
built new housing to enable private landlords 
to charge lower rents for the poor. Which 
of these more nearly encourages private en- 
terprise and which more directly subsidizes 
poor people themselves? 

Republican Members of the House will not 
undo much of this damage when most of 
them support, next week, a substitute for the 
Administration's education program. 


DANGER IN PROGRAM 


Their substitute, though much revised, has 
the essential aim of granting education funds 
to the states with fewer strings attached than 
is now the case. That sounds good, but the 
effect would be endanger the present dis- 
tribution of funds for private school assist- 
ance and to school districts with large num- 
bers of poor children. z 

Since this raises the religious disputes and 
some of the racial problems that prevented 
Federal aid to education for so many years, it 
passes understanding why the Republicans 
chose this field in which to push for the 
“bloc grant” approach. That idea in other 
fields—health, for instance—has much to 
recommend it; but because of its peculiar 
effects in education and because Republicans 
steadfastly opposed bloc education grants to 
the states throughout the Eisenhower and 
Kennedy Administrations, their substitute 
this year looks suspiciously like an effort to 
wreck the existing program (although the 
main sponsor of the substitute, Representa- 
tive Quie of Minnesota, is not believed even 
by the Democrats to have that intention). 

It is tempting to blame inept Republican 
leaders in the House for this remarkable 
clumsiness. But theirs is a monumental 
problem at best. 

In the first place, there is no such thing 
as discipline on issues in American political 
parties, particularly the minority party. 
Without a strong President to crack the whip, 
there is and can be little if any coordination 
between Governors and floor leaders, national 
chairmen and state or district representa- 
tives, or even among party colleagues in the 
House or Senate. 
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In the second place, neither Mr. Ford nor 
any other leader could impose a progressive 
program on the Republican delegation 
against the wishes of the substantial number 
of its members who represent smaller states 
and the less urban areas of the larger states. 
Many older and more ideological members 
see their duty as opposing any and every- 
thing Democratic. 

In the third place, even to the extent that 
Mr. Ford can devise “constructive alterna- 
tives” and win Republican suport for them, 
neither the rules of the House nor the 
primacy of a President’s legislative program 
give him much room to operate. Almost in- 
evitably the Republicans are reduced to try- 
ing either to amend or to pass substitutes 
for Administration programs. 

The Republicans cannot escape the 
Southern Democrats, moreover, by attacking 
the welfare and spending programs of the 
Johnson Administration; and when the Re- 
publicans occasionally do come up with a 
more progressive program than the Demo- 
crats are offering, the Johnson Administra- 
tion is not slow to take it over as its own. 

Moral: Never become the out-party be- 
cause you may never get back in. 
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SERVICEMEN TO LEARN WE DO 
CARE 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DULSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, Chairman 
Raymond W. Gimmler and his commit- 
tee, who organized the support-our-boys- 
in-Vietnam parade in New York City 
last Saturday, are to be complimented 
upon their efforts which resulted in the 
fine demonstration showing that we are 
behind our servicemen on the: fighting 
fronts. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Buffalo 
Courier-Express, Buffalo, N.Y., dated 
May 9, and an editorial from the Eyen- 
ing Star, Washington, D.C., dated May 
15. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Buffalo (N.Y.) Courier-Express, 
May 9, 1967] 
SERVICEMEN To LEARN WE Do CARE 

There can be little doubt that the much 
publicized antics of the Vietniks, draft-card 
burners and Viet Cong supporters in this 
country have had a depressing effect on U.S. 
servicemen in Vietnam. Virtually every re- 
turning veteran has expressed perplexity or 
outright anger over the activities of citizens 
who would cast our combat forces in the role 
of murderers and sadists—activities which 
would be treason were we in a formal state 
of war. 

So far the dissenters haye been the most 
vocal, despite the fact they are a tiny minor- 
ity. Now it appears that thousands of cit- 
izens are preparing to reverse the trend. The 
crusade to support our fighting men in Viet- 
nam has been started in New York City by a 
fire department captain, Ray Gimmler, who 
got “sick in the stomach” when he saw an 
American flag burned at an anti-Vietnam war 
rally. Capt. Gimmler enlisted the support of 
others who felt the same way and the feel- 
ing has swelled into a massive demonstration 
to be held in New York next Saturday. Al- 
ready 50,000 persons, individuals and mem- 
bers of unions, veterans organizations and 
citizens groups have pledged to turn out for 
a parade. 

Ten Medal of Honor winners will act as 
grand marshals and the Third Battalion, 
27th Infantry Regiment serving in Vietnam, 
has asked that a banner representing its men 
be carried in the parade. Indications are that 
this is only the start. Capt. Gimmler has 
emphasized that this is not a demonstration 
in support of the war but “in support of 
our men.” 

The outpouring of men, women and young- 
sters, individually and in groups, is bound 
to have a stimulating effect on our forces in 
Vietnam, It should prove to be a reaffirmation 
of the true American spirit which has been 
the foundation of our freedom—freedom 
which has been abused by many who seem 
to think it exists only for them. We can only 
hope that the spirit which moved the New 
York City fireman: catches on in other cities 
across the country where the critics of every- 
thing American have held the spotlight for 
too long. Western New York is well repre- 
sented in the forces in Vietnam as indi- 
cated by the casualties reported each week. 
A similar march here would serve to prove 
that the majority of citizens support their 
sons and neighbors, too. 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening 
Star, May 15, 1967] 
SUPPORTING THE TROOPS 


Some commentators have described Satur- 
day’s march down Fifth Avenue as a demon- 
stration by civilian hawks. This is a misin- 
terpretation. For while there were many 
civilian hawks in the line of march, people 
who want to escalate the war in Vietnam, 
the real purpose was not so much to support 
the war itself as to support the American 
troops who have been sent to fight that war. 

This at least is the explanation offered by 
the man who organized the demonstration, 
Raymond Gimmler, a captain in the New 
York fire department. His objective, Gimmler 
said, was to show that the peace demonstra- 
tors who assembled in Central Park a month 
ago, some of whom burned an American flag, 
were not truly representative of the senti- 
ments of the American people. And he turned 
in a remarkably good job, the more so if this 
really was a one-man undertaking. 

Estimates of the number of people in the 
march range from a low of 50,000 to a high of 
250,000. The parade started at noon and the 
last contingent passed the reviewing stand 
at 8:30 pm. A New York Times reporter, 
using a mechanical counter, said that 52,000 
had been counted by “late afternoon.” 

Whatever the total, however, the fact is 
that this was an impressive and, we think, 
a useful display. Marchers came from vet- 
erans groups, labor unions, city employes, 
schools, churches and hospitals. Some were 
veterans from Vietnam. Labor unions paid 
for two hours of live television coverage. Off- 
duty policemen, black-habited nuns, and 
members of the National Maritime Union, 
vowing to get supplies to the troops in Viet- 
nam, were in the line of march. Finally, the 
marchers themselves seemed to be outnum- 
bered by the enthusiastic crowds that lined 
the sidewalks. 

General Eisenhower, Richard Nixon, Gen- 
eral Westmoreland and more than 100 gov- 
ernors and congressmen sent messages of 
support. Mayor Lindsay, who was making a 
speech to a small group a short distance 
away, didn’t show up. An aide said the mayor 
had not been “personally invited.” Gimmler, 
however, produced a letter from the mayor’s 
administrative assistant thanking him for 
an invitation to review the parade and ex- 
pressing regret that the mayor could not at- 
tend because he “would be out of town.” 

Well, some people like parades; others do 
not. But this particular parade was some- 
thing special. It was worthwhile as a demon- 
stration to the troops in Vietnam that not 
all Americans are peaceniks. And one may 
hope that the same message got through to 
Ho Chi Minh and his associates in Hanoi. 


MEMORIAL DAY OBSERVANCE AT 
KENSINGTON HIGH SCHOOL IN 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dursxrl may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure last week to address the stu- 
dent body and the faculty of Kensington 
High School in Buffalo, N.Y., as a part 
of its Memorial Day observance. I also 
had the privilege of presenting to this 
school an American flag flown over the 
Capitol of the United States. 

In marked contrast to some of the sad 
commentary on the youth of America, 
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the students at Kensington High were 
attentive, alert, and orderly, They are 
representative of the vast majority of 
young people in our Nation who have 
respect for God, country, and their fel- 
low men, 

The principal of Kensington High 
School, Mr. Angelo Gianturco, and the 
assistant principal, Alfred H. Rasp, are 
to be commended for their efforts in fos- 
tering patriotism and civil responsibility 
through various school projects. Praise 
must also go to student leaders such as 
Andre Thomasula, the project chairman 
of the student council. 

During my visit, Mrs. Marie S. Leamy, 
a teacher at Kensington High School, 
gave me a copy of a poem written by one 
of her students. Since I went on record 
as being in favor of granting the vote to 
18-year-olds in my address, she felt it 
was very appropriate. 

With permission, I include below the 
poem written by William E. Madden, an 
1ith-grade student at Kensington High: 

Wr 


The tides of war wiped out my plan 
To live each day as best I can. 


I'm on strange soil; a gun I tote. 
Like a man, I fight, yet cannot vote. 


I'm trained to kill the enemy 
And give my life to keep men free, 


I'll not complain bout joys I've missed. 
Though youthful, I'm no pacifist. 


But still, I often wonder why— 
If I can’t vote, why can I die? 


My address to the students and fac- 
ulty at Kensington High School on May 
15, 1967, follows: 


I am indeed very happy to be here today, 
and to have this opportunity to address the 
students of Kensington High School. 

It isn't often that I am not limited as to 
the time in which I can make a speech. But 
today I am told I can speak as long as I want 
to—anything will be better than returning 
to classes. 

First, I want to present to your high school 
this American flag which has flown over 
the Capitol of the United States. I know you 
will treat it with the respect it deserves—not 
because it has flown over the Capitol, but 
because it represents the greatness of our 
American democracy. 

(Present flag.) 

You have all learned about the origin of 
the Stars and Stripes, its history, its sig- 
nificance, and what it symbolizes. It speaks 
of hopes and fears, victories and defeats, of 
yesterday and today; but it also proudly 
holds a promise for that future toward 
which we are beckoned by destiny. 

There are a few who would tell you that 
the flag is nothing but a piece of cloth. I 
could not disagree more with these detrac- 
tors. The flag is the one common symbol 
which binds us together as Americans, It is 
above politics. It is above rivalry among dif- 
ferent areas of our country. It is above dis- 
agreements among economic, racial, and re- 
ligious groups, 

The same pride which encouraged Francis 
Scott Key to write our national anthem, and 
Commodore Perry to lead his men to victory 
in the great battle of Lake Erie, spurred on 
generations of Americans who have fought 
to the four corners of the earth in defense 
of freedom. 

But the flag has been an important symbol 
in times of peace as well as war. Historical- 
ly, this country has thrown open its doors 
to people of all nationalities who have sought 
to carve out a new life in a new country. 
Many of us have fathers and grandfathers 
who came from “the old country” with little 
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more than the clothes on their back, and 
hope for a better life. The promise of Amer- 
ica beckoned to them across the sea, and they 
responded in overwhelming numbers, In 
most cases, their dreams came true. 

To them, the American flag represented 
freedom, hope, and a chance for a new begin- 
ning. To us, it symbolizes the fulfillment of 
past dreams, and the hope for an even better 
future. 

I must admit that I get concerned when- 
ever I read in the papers about people who 
burn flags and their draft cards. 

I must admit that I am disturbed with 
demonstrations against our Government's 
policies in Vietnam, when these demonstra- 
tions go so far as to violate the rights of 
others. 

Don't get me wrong. I am not against dis- 
sent. It is a sacred right of every American 
to openly disagree with the policies of his 
government. The right to disagree is one of 
the cornerstones of true freedom. 

However, the right to dissent carries with 
it the responsibility to observe the rights and 
feelings of others. 

I firmly believe that it carries with it the 
responsibility to obey our laws. 

If I were to yell FIRE, FIRE right now, I 
would be exercising my right of free speech. 
But, by so doing, I might cause a panic which 
could seriously hurt some of you. This is an 
irresponsible use of the right of free speech. 

I believe our privilege of dissent requires 
full thought and weighing of the facts. 

When some misguided person burns an 
American flag in New York City, or anywhere 
else, he is not only protesting the actions of 
his Government; he is also making a mockery 
of the sacrifices of generations of Americans 
who have fought and died for our country. 

When the American flag is burned, not only 
is a piece of cloth destroyed but all which 
the flag represents is a target of destruction. 
What does a flag burner or a draft card 
burner accomplish? Maybe, he hopes, he can 
get his name or his picture on the front page 
of the newspaper. His act serves no useful 
purpose except to show how misguided he is. 

The clear and simple fact is that we have 
learned from the bitter lessons of history 
that freedom is a frail flower, which must be 
constantly protected from its enemies. We 
must fight for it, and we must fight for it 
whenever and wherever the forces of dark- 
ness threaten the Free World. 

What disturbs me is that these dissenting 
students we read about have contributed 
nothing toward securing the freedoms we 
enjoy in this land. They have done nothing 
to preserve it—yet, they want to take it 
away from those of us who have earned it, 
and fought for it. 

By this I do not mean that everyone must 
shoulder arms and march to the battlefront. 
NO. Simply, it means that we should have 
respect for law and order, and the rights of 
others, obeying our laws, and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. In this country, 
majority rule still prevails. 

If we don’t agree with some of the laws, 
our democracy provides us with a way to 
change them—the ballot box. Whenever we 
try to take the law in our own hands, we are 
actually striking a blow against democracy, 
against the principle of orderly change, 
which has been so important in the growth 
of America. 

Disorderly demonstrations are in contra- 
diction to this principle of orderly change. 
As long as demonstrations are peaceful and 
orderly, little objection can be made. But 
when howling mobs completely disrupt a 
speech or a meeting, the right of others to be 
heard is completely disregarded. 

Those who participate in these kinds of ac- 
tivities are only a small fraction of our 
entire population. The vast majority of 
Americans have a deep and healthy regard 
for our democratic processes. 

You have been taught to study hard, to 
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work hard, and to play hard. Your genera- 
tion can make its mark in the world without 
resorting to unruly demonstrations, flag 
burning and draft card burning exhibitions, 
or any other acts that violate the rights 
of others or that are In reckless disregard of 
our laws. 

The educational and vocational training 
opportunities that are available to you are 
without equal in the history of our Nation. 
You are in school to learn. 

Some of you will soon be in college, or be- 
ginning careers, or joining our armed serv- 
ices. Whatever you do, do it to the best of 
your ability. The future of our great coun- 
try, and the shape of the entire world, will 
depend on you in the years ahead. Yours will 
be a great responsibility, and you will want 
to be prepared to meet the challenge. I have 
faith that you can meet this challenge. 

Because of my firm belief in the ability of 
young people today, I would now like to go 
on record as being in favor of granting the 
vote to eighteen year olds. 

I have reached this decision after carefully 
considering the arguments for and against 
eighteen year old suffrage. I feel the great 
weight of evidence shows that eighteen year 
old citizens are ready, willing, and able to 
assume the responsibility of full citizenship. 

If we expect those who reach their eight- 
eenth birthday to wear the uniform of their 
country, to fight its wars, and sacrifice in its 
defense, then I believe we should grant them 
a voice in their government. 

As President Eisenhower said, “For years 
our citizens between the ages of 18 and 21 
have, in time of peril, been summoned to 
fight for America. They should participate in 
the political process that produces that fate- 
ful summons,” 

A large number of American men who 
fought in World War I, in World War II, and 
in Korea were between the ages of 18 and 21. 
The same holds true for those now fighting 
in Vietnam. When we called on them, we did 
not say they were too young and too imma- 
ture to fight. I do not, in all honesty, feel 
that we can turn around and tell them they 
are too immature to vote. 

As a graduate of Kensington High School, 
you will have been taught the basic knowl- 
edge pertaining to the processes of our gov- 
ernment at every level. You will have learned 
the responsibilities required of all citizens. 
You will have learned the history of our 
great democracy, and developed a genuine 
respect for it. 

With this preparation, there is no reason 
why you should have to wait three long 
years before you can take part in the affairs 
of your government. 

Some would say that eighteen year olds 
are not “wise” enough to vote intelligently. 
Perhaps there are some who are not “wise”, 
but the same can be said for any age group. 
I tend to agree with the late President Fran- 
klin D. Roosevelt, who said, “We know that 
wisdom does not come necessarily with years, 
that old men may be foolish and young men 
Eighteen year olds graduate with a fresh 
interest in the affairs of government. Studies 
have shown, however, that young men and 
women between the ages of 18 and 21 often 
lose their enthusiasm because they are un- 
able to put it into effect. America cannot 
afford to lose your enthusiasm; we cannot 
afford to lose your fresh viewpoint toward 
the problems which face us today. 

And finally, I think that by granting the 
vote to eighteen year olds we can provide a 
strong antidote to the vocal few who dem- 
onstrate, desecrate the flag, and burn their 
draft cards. 

Many who participate in these acts are be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 21. Their unspoken 
argument is often, “if we cannot have a say 
in our government through the ballot box, 
we will make our opinions felt in demon- 
strations.” 
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If we open the ballot box to them, we will 
give them a legal, peaceful way to express 
their opinions. More important, we will give 
the 99%, who would not think of participat- 
ing in such acts, a chance to reaffirm and 
strengthen their faith in America. 

Vice President Hubert Humphrey once 
said, “Our young people would be more than 
passive voters—they have the enthusiasm 
and idealism of youth; they are fresh from 
their schools and colleges, with a lively in- 
terest in politics and social affairs, and they 
would take on their responsibilities when 
they would be more apt to place the national 
interest above those particular interests they 
will later acquire.” 

This sums up the arguments very well. 

If I could leave you with one piece of ad- 
vice as you prepare for tomorrow, it would 
be this: Let reason, not emotion, guide you 
in your decisions; do your best to develop a 
true understanding of our democracy and 
its laws; and above all, respect the feelings 
and rights of others. 

I have been in many parts of the world. 
No place under the shining sun would I 
rather live than in the United States of 
America. 

Here it is, and it is yours. I say it is worth 
fighting for. It is worth living for. It is 
worth doing the things that are truly great. 

Thank you, and God Bless You. 


CHICAGO'S EYE IN THE SKY AND 
TWO-WAY RADIO FIGHT AIR POL- 
LUTION IN CHICAGO 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. KLuczynsk1] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
time may be coming when few of us will 
be fortunate enough to live in communi- 
ties that have never experienced the 
choking, vision impairing, and damaging 
effects of air pollution. All across the 
country people have suffered from poi- 
sonous air filled with the pollutants of 
carbon monoxide, sulfur oxides, nitrogen 
oxides, hydrocarbons, and a broad va- 
riety of other compounds. These pollu- 
tants have impaired the enjoyment and 
Aai the health and safety of American 

e. 

Fortunately, Congress has been able 
to make strides in combating the air pol- 
lution problem. Since 1963, we have en- 
acted three laws each representing some 
forward movement to cleaner air. We are 
currently spending $25 million in match- 
ing grants to cities and States, and in 
research and other efforts. But we still 
have a long way to go before all Ameri- 
cans are able once again to breathe clean 
air. 
On January 30 of this year, the Presi- 
dent sent to Congress his message con- 
cerning the Nation’s growing problem of 
air pollution. The President in his mes- 
sage urged Congress to combat the prob- 
lem by enacting the Air Quality Act of 
1967, which was introduced in the Senate 
as S. 780. 

For a number of weeks the Senate Pub- 
lic Works Committee has held hearings 
on this bill, and witnesses from all over 
the country and from all walks of life 
have given the committee the benefit of 
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their views. The distinguished and very 
popular mayor of the city of Chicago, 
Richard J. Daley, who was just reelected 
to his fourth term, came to Washington 
to be a witness. On May 9, he appeared 
before the committee on behalf of the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors, of which he 
is a past president, and heartily endorsed 
the purposes of the Air Quality Act. 

In his prepared testimony, Mayor 
Daley outlined for the committee the 
wonderful program Chicago has under- 
taken to combat its problem of air pol- 
lution. Many new techniques have been 
developed by the city of Chicago to 
measure the amount of impurities in the 
air. But Chicago, under the leadership of 
Mayor Daley, has not stopped there. It 
has also designed and put into operation 
a program to catch violators. It is called 
the “Eye in the Sky” program, and I 
believe it will be significant so far as 
winning the battle against air pollution 
is concerned. I would like to read that 
part of Mayor Daley’s statement which 
describes how Chicago catches violators. 

An “Eye in the Sky” program has been 
designed and is now operational. Here we are 
using a closed circuit television unit with 
full 360 degrees scanning capacity and a ten- 
to-one zoom for pinpointing violators [of 
the anti-air pollution ordinances]. The unit 
has proven to be very effective as a deterrent 
and enforcement tool, and is used to dispatch 
twelve radio cars. 


Mr. Speaker, Congress has been hear- 
ing more and more about the value of the 
uses of two-way radio to a community in 
its commence, trade, and public safety. 
Here, in Mayor Daley’s statement, we 
have another clear example of how two- 
way radio is serving as an effective tool 
to combat still another problem. 

For example, when that ten-to-one 
zoom on the television unit which scans 
the Chicago skyline pinpoints a vio- 
lator, that information can be immedi- 
ately radioed to the air pollution control 
car which can deal most quickly with the 
violation and get the air pollution 
stopped. As a matter of fact, Mayor 
Daley testified that the program was so 
successful that Chicago plans to add 
three additional television units. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, we have 
another example of how our great and 
good mayor of Chicago, Richard Daley, 
is using the most modern and effective 
equipment, including closed circuit TV 
and two-way radio to make Chicago a 
wonderful place to live. We all know, 
and I have talked about it before, how 
Chicago has modernized its police de- 
partment under Mayor Daley and in- 
stalled one of the most complete police 
two-way radio communications systems 
in the world, and how the businessmen 
and the housewives rely on two-way 
radio. 

We have got to have good two-way 
radio communication in Chicago because 
we use it in every part of the life of the 
city. We use it to reduce air pollution. 
We use it as the nerve center of our 
wonderful police department I have 
talked about before. And the businessmen 
use it to give better service to the people 
of Chicago. 

I said not long ago to a meeting in 
Chicago that it will be a sad commentary 
if the Commission does not quickly set 
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about taking steps which will provide 
adequate frequency spectrum for all the 
many business, public safety, and other 
State and local government users of two- 
way radio. This Eye in the Sky program 
to combat air pollution is another ex- 
ample of how important two-way radio 
communication is to all the people, It 
is another reason why the FCC must act 
without delay. 

I said at that meeting that the peo- 
ple of Chicago could rest assured that I 
do not intend to let the matter rest until 
adequate corrective steps are taken. I 
repeat my determination now. 


CHICAGO HAS TWO-WAY RADIO TO 
CURB AIR POLLUTION 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
I compliment my colleague from Chi- 
cago for calling to our attention the great 
work which Mayor Daley is doing in 
Chicago to curb air pollution by using 
the modern techniques of constant sur- 
veillance of the skyline by closed circuit 
TV and radio-dispatched cars to move 
in fast on violators. I have known for 
some time that two-way radio is of great 
assistance in law enforcement and fire- 
fighting. The police department in Chi- 
cago is known for its modern and effec- 
tive communications system. Now we 
have evidence that still another depart- 
ment in the municipal government of this 
outstanding city uses two-way radio 
communications to give the public better 
service. 

It is not surprising that Chicago has 
undertaken to provide its citizens with 
the most efficient air pollution control 
program possible. As a major transporta- 
tion and industrial center, it could not 
afford anything less. 

The reports indicate that it has defi- 
nitely been established that air pollution 
is not only a health hazard, but also a 
safety hazard. Because it reduces visibil- 
ity, air pollution represents a definite 
hazard to land, water, and air transpor- 
tation. I hold in my hand a reprint of 
the cover of Time magazine for Jan- 
uary 27, 1967, which shows a frightening 
picture of how air pollution can reduce 
the visibility in a big city. Fortunately, 
this is not a picture of Chicago; and with 
our good mayor’s program in effect, I 
hope it never will be. Chicago is a major 
air traffic center and lack of adequate 
visibility in the operation of aircraft not 
only creates an obvious potential for 
tragedy, but also costly delays in land- 
{ngs and departures at our busy airports. 

If we can lick this problem, and we 
will, using Mayor Daley’s program of 
closed-circuit TV to spot violators and 
two-way radio-dispatched cars to get to 
the spot and quickly stop the violation, 
it will be another example of how much 
we rely on modern electronics and our 
ability to communicate by two-way 
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radio directly with vehicles which are 
out on the street so that we can get fast 
action to deal with our problems. 

An excerpt from the article relating 
to the above-mentioned front cover fol- 
lows: 

MENACE IN THE SKIES 


On the morning of Oct. 26, 1948, at Donora, 
Pa., the skies delivered a deadly warning that 
man had poisoned them beyond endurance. 

As workers trudged to their jobs, a heavy 
fog blanketed the bleak and grimy town. It 
hung suspended in the stagnant air while 
local businesses—steel mills, a wire factory, 
zinc and coke plants—continued to spew 
waste gases, zinc fumes, coal smoke and fly 
ash into the lowering darkness. The atmos- 
phere thickened. Grime began to fall out of 
the smog, covering homes, sidewalks and 
streets with a black coating in which pedes- 
trians and automobiles left distinct foot- 
prints and tire tracks, Within 48 hours, visi- 
bility had become so bad that residents had 
difficulty finding their way home. 

Donora’s doctors were soon besieged by 
coughing, wheezing patients complaining of 
shortness of breath, running noses, smart- 
ing eyes, sore throats, and nausea. During 
the next four days, before a heavy rain 
washed away the menacing shroud, 5,910 of 
the town’s 14,000 residents became III. 
Twenty persons—and an assortment of dogs, 
cats and canaries—died. 

Investigating the tragedy, meteorologists 
concluded that it had been triggered by a 
temperature inversion, an atmospheric phe- 
nomenon that prevents normal circulation of 
air. Ordinarily, warm air rises from the earth 
into the colder regions above, carrying much 
of man’s pollution with it. Occasionally, a 
layer of warmer air forms above cooler air 
near the ground; the inversion acts as a lid, 
preventing the pollutants at lower altitudes 
from rising and dispersing. Inversions are no 
novelty, but what happened at Donora 
shocked public-health officials into an aware- 
ness that such layers pose a deadly threat to 
an increasingly industrialized and pollutant- 
producing society. 

SULKY SUN 

On Dec. 5, 1952, a thick fog began to roll 
over London. Hardly anyone paid any atten- 
tion at first in a city long used to “pea- 
soupers.” But this fog was pinned down by 
a temperature inversion, and was steadily 
thickened by the soot and smoke of the coal- 
burning city. Within three days, the air was 
so black that Londoners could see no more 
than a yard ahead. Drivers were forced to 
leave cars and buses to peer closely at street 
signs to find out where they were. Policemen 
strapped on respiratory masks. The Manches- 
ter Guardian reported that London's midday 
sun “hung sulkily in the dirty sky with no 
more radiance than an unlit Chinese 
lantern.” 

Hospitals were soon filled with patients 
suffering from acute respiratory diseases; 
deaths in the city mounted. The British 
Committee on Air Pollution finally estimated 
that during the five days that the smog 
smothered London, there were 4,000 more 
deaths than would have occurred under nor- 
mal circumstances. During the next two 
months, there were another 8,000 excess 
deaths—most of them apparently caused by 
respiratory disease—that scientists suspected 
were a direct result of the killer smog. 

Extreme air pollution again darkened Lon- 
don in 1956, killing 1,000, and in 1962, claim- 
ing more than 300 lives. In 1953, a ten-day 
temperature inversion over New York City 
trapped so much air pollution that 200 excess 
deaths were attributed to the smog by Dr. 
Leonard Greenburg, then New York’s com- 
missioner of air pollution. Another New York 
smog in 1963 killed more than 400, and there 
were 80 excess deaths recorded in New York 
during a four-day slege over the last Thanks- 
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giving Day weekend. Scientists suspect that 
thousands of deaths each year in cities all 
over the world can be linked to air pollu- 
tion. Says U.S. Assistant Surgeon General Dr. 
Richard Prindle: It's already happening. 
Deaths are occurring now. We already have 
episodes in which pollution kills people. And 
as we build up, we're going to have an in- 
creasing frequency of episodes.” 
“TAKE A DEEP BREATH” 


Such warnings, added to the widely publi- 
cized New York and Los Angeles air-pollu- 
tion alerts and open bickering between poli- 
ticians and industry over pollution controls, 
have made the U.S. suddenly aware that 
smog is a real and present danger The 
belching smokestacks that long symbolized 
prosperity have now become a source of irri- 
tation; the foul air that had come to be ac- 
cepted as an inevitable part of city living has 
suddenly become intolerable. “Tomorrow 
morning when you get up,” reads a recent 
magazine ad placed by New York's Citizens 
for Clean Air, Inc., “take a nice deep breath. 
It'll make you feel rotten.” Indeed, as the 
adjoining color pages show, the U.S. city 
dweller had only to look at his skyline last 
week to see the startling and ominous in- 
roads that smog has made. 


LT. JOSEPH T. McKEON, JR. 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
word reached me on Thursday of last 
week that Lt. Joseph T. McKeon, Jr., of 
Chicago, was killed in action while serv- 
ing with the U.S. Marine Corps in Viet- 
nam. To those who personally knew 
Lieutenant McKeon, it was a great shock 
to hear the tragic news. This was a 
young man who was the epitome of 
Americanism. He had sound ideals, and 
was dedicated to the purpose of justice 
for all. 

While at Harvard, where he studied 
law, he volunteered to serve with the U.S. 
Marines following his graduation. He 
completed his basic training at Quantico, 
Va., and was scheduled to join the 3d 
Marines in Vietnam in December 1966. 
However, his father became ill and had 
to undergo heart surgery, so Lieutenant 
McKeon was granted a delay in report- 
ing to his new unit. His father did not 
survive the operation but passed away 
early in January. Because of this loss to 
the family, Lieutenant McKeon could 
have requested a new assignment, but he 
chose to join the 3d Marines in Vietnam, 
for he felt he had a responsibility, not 
only to his family, but to his Nation. He 
was strongly dedicated to the cause of 
freedom, and had a clear understanding 
of our purpose in aiding the South Viet- 
namese in their struggle for independ- 
ence. He departed for Vietnam on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1967, where he served with 
honor. He is being returned to the United 
States this week as a fallen hero, who 
joined the legions of other gallant Amer- 
icans who made the supreme sacrifice 
defending their Nation’s honor in serv- 
ing the cause of freedom. 

It may seem unjust that such a bright 
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young man had to give his life for this 
cause, when there are those who selfishly 
refuse to face this responsibility because 
of their self-concern. However, it is the 
Lieutenant McKeons who symbolize 
what America stands for, rather than 
the cowardly rebels, and it is the Lieu- 
tenant McKeons who will preserve our 
heritage and make it stronger. There is 
hope for freedom in the world as long 
as there are men who will defend its 
principles, and Lieutenant McKeon has 
justified his deep love and understand- 
ing of these principles. 

To his mother, and other members of 
his family, I convey my sincerest con- 
dolences and heartfelt sympathy. Their 
grief is twofold, and I pray that God 
will give them the strength to bear up 
under their sorrow. 


WITH GOD’S HELP, WE MAY DETER- 
MINE THE MANNER IN WHICH WE 
LIVE 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Staccers] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
told that the monarch of an ancient 
kingdom whose boundaries were long 
since dissolved in the acids of time, once 
commissioned his wise men to collect 
all known wisdom, that he might have 
precedent for the decisions he was re- 
quired to make daily. 

Diligently they searched—amid ruined 
monuments and in half-forgotten tombs, 
in the musty archives of decadent states, 
in libraries, and in the recollections of 
living men, Then followed the tedious 
task of sorting and organizing the lore 
thus collected. Finally, it was all re- 
corded in a huge stack of volumes and 
transported to the palace of the king. 

But the king looked with dismay upon 
the immensity of the collection. 

“I could not possibly read all these 
books, if I should live a thousand years,” 
he said. “You must condense them into 
a few pages if I am to get any benefit 
from your labors.” 

“Sire,” spoke up one of the wise men. 
“I can reduce the wisdom in all the books 
to a single sentence, if you wish.” 

“Do so, at once,“ commanded the king. 

And the wise man answered: “We are 
born; we suffer; we die.” 

Can that truly be the gist and sum 
that the experience of the ages can teach 
us? Surely not. Let it be said instead that: 
“We are born; we live; we die.“ We must 
dare to live. The problem is to determine 
the quality of the life we are to live. 

Our boasted advances in civilization 
have not served us fully. 

Today we can tell how the stars sing 
in their courses and how the electrons 
dance within the core of the atom. But 
the inner life of man remains a vast and 
impenetrable domain. 

Modern science has enabled the physi- 
cian to alleviate many of the ills falling 
on the physical organisms we call our 
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bodies. But he has no balm for our sick- 
ened soul. 

Science enables the biologist to take 
the beast of the field and to reshape him 
in size and appearance, in structure and 
disposition. But it does not teach him 
how to take the malice and greed from 
the human animal. 

A study of history discloses to us civili- 
zations rising and falling, marked by pe- 
riods of light and periods of darkness, 
with men striving to rise above the level 
of the brute, yet with men destroying 
that which they touch. 

Sometimes it seems that man is in- 
born with human qualities which induce 
him to tear down and wreck civilizations. 
They seem as pervasive and persistent as 
the decay and erosion which work con- 
stantly in the world of nature and man. 
When we try to identify these human 
impulses, we give them names and we 
call them vices. Obviously, we do not ap- 
prove of them. Instead, we practice 
them. 

Sometimes it seems that constructive 
forces, the creative forces, are acquired, 
not inborn. They are acquired with 
struggle and toil and, oftentimes, with 
pain. And they are named virtues, the 
qualities which befit a man as distin- 
guished from the animal. 

Vices and virtues—the total which 
seem to dominate a man’s behavior is 
called character. 

The quality of our life is determined 
by the character of those who form our 
society. 

There are times today when we must 
wonder at the nature of the society in 
which we are destined to live, and there 
are moments when we despair of the 
influence of character. 

I find myself immersed in such a con- 
templative moment and wish today 
merely to consider, with my friends, some 
of the basic values we should keep al- 
ways in mind. 

I come from a congressional district 
marked by villages and small towns and 
larger towns and many farms, where the 
people love their land. They know 
well the destructive forces of nature. 
With the wisdom of a people who have 
learned how to live with the land, they 
possess strong characters, developed and 
nourished and honed through genera- 
tions of close-knit family ties in strong 
homes. 

When I visit them, I see strength and 
conviction. They know who they are and 
what they believe. Their homes are 
islands of stability amid the chaos which 
seems to threaten so much of our far- 
flung Nation. 

Yet, it seems to me that we live in a 
society which has invented and perfected 
three subsidiary institutions to take over 
part of the task of the home. These in- 
stitutions have been found, in some form 
or another, whenever man has advanced 
even a little way from savagery toward 
civilization. They are the church, the 
school, and the government. 

True, all are merely the lengthened 
arm of the home. They receive their com- 
mission from the home and they derive 
their authority from the home. The 
home is the sustaining root of all human 
institutions. 
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However, modern society may be ac- 
cused of trying often to substitute the 
institutions of church and state and 
school for the basic institution of all. 

Economic and social conditions tend 
to tear the home apart, to degrade its au- 
thority, to threaten its existence. An ar- 
gument seems to be that other institu- 
tions may do the job better, perhaps 
cheaper. To some, what is left of the 
home becomes only a temporary ar- 
rangement with no social responsibility. 

But if the Government is to be charac- 
terized by integrity and justice, it will be 
because these qualities exist in our 
homes. 

If the church is to perfect the con- 
cepts of righteousness, it will be because 
the concepts are tested and practiced 
in the home. 

If the schools are to pursue that elu- 
sive thing we call truth, establishing 
it as a base for all thought and action, 
it will be because the home struggles 
constantly toward this light. 

Any attack against the evils which 
threaten modern society must be 
launched first in the home. The greed, 
the injustice, the violence, the crime, the 
antisocial attitudes that give us so many 
headlines—all can be met and overcome 
in the home, if the home so wills it. 

We are born; we suffer; we die? 

No. 

We live. With God’s help, we may de- 
termine the manner in which we live. 


LET US PRAY FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Sraccers] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States today is a 
man beset by awesome problems, fearful 
responsibilities, and crushing pressures. 

As the Chief Executive of this mighty 
Nation, he stands as the most powerful 
individual on the face of the torn earth 
and sometimes it seems to me he stands 
too much alone, neglected in his tour of 
trial by some who might well lend more 
strength to his efforts. 

The President, that great exponent of 
consensus, realizes as well as anyone the 
desirability of legitimate dissent, ques- 
tioning, and alternative proposals in the 
making of great decisions. So I speak to- 
day not of differences in approach but 
of support in the reaching for a common 
goal. I call for an expression of support 
for the man elected by the people of 
this Nation to make the awesome deci- 
sions. 

Without approving each of his tactics, 
without approving each of his policies, 
without approving each of his methods, 
I ask for approval of his convictions as a 
deeply concerned man searching for 
peaceful solutions to terrifying problems. 

President Johnson has served his 
country well for almost 30 years. History 
will note his monumental contributions 
to the Nation and to the people he loves 
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with such proud, unabashed sentiment. 
Born and reared amidst one of the great 
frontiers of America, Lyndon Johnson 
grew strong as a man with an abiding, 
genuine desire that men everywhere be 
free to work out their own destinies. It is 
to this cause that he has committed him- 
self, a cause dear to the fundamentals 
that mark this blessed land. 

Of course, the President has troubles. 
He has critics. So did all his predecessors. 
Often the same troubles show up re- 
peatedly throughout the course of our 
history. It might be well, then, to com- 
pare President Johnson with another 
President in dealing with those prob- 
Jems. Consider, if you will, some little- 
known facts about President Lincoln, a 
man of another season, whose place in 
history is assured. 

Mr. Lincoln, as does President Johnson, 
had critics of his war policies. Mr. Lincoln 
put a number of his critics in jail. The 
writ of habeas corpus was suspended and 
military commanders were directed to 
jail any person whose opinions were con- 
sidered “dangerous.” Today, however, in 
the midst of another war, the cries of 
dissent and criticism are heard very loud, 
indeed. 

Mr. Lincoln felt himself obliged to is- 
sue a number of orders and directives 
without any constitutional authority to 
do so, in the view of many of his ad- 
visers. The members of his own political 
party looked on with apprehension and 
disapproval; as soon as the war was 
over, they hastened to propose and press 
the enactment of a number of laws and 
of constitutional amendments which 
would legalize what had been done, 
President Johnson has been acutely 
aware of the danger of constitutional 
violations and has steered far wide of 
any such violations. 

Both Presidents were confronted with 
monetary problems, inevitable during a 
war. Mr. Lincoln issued “greenbacks” and 
soon it took $3 in greenbacks to equal $1 
of the so-called good money. Although 
the present economy, in the time of 
President Johnson, displays symptoms of 
stress, it might be well to note the cost- 
of-living index has risen to only 115 over 
a 1957-59 base of 100. 

In Mr. Lincoln’s time, transportation 
problems afflicted the great railway sys- 
tems, as they do now. In order to get 
military supplies to the war zone, Mr. 
Lincoln had to build a railroad and then 
give it to a railroad company, paying that 
company exorbitant freight rates for 
transporting the war materials. But 
whatever happens today, we know that 
the requirements of our fighting men 
will be served without delay. 

We could continue to draw compari- 
sons but every comparison would relate 
to the advantage of the 1960’s rather 
than to the 1860’s. President Lincoln had 
problems which he saw fit to solve in 
his own manner and President Johnson 
also seeks solutions to problems, in a 
manner refiecting a changed time in 
history. 

Mr. Speaker, I want our President to 
succeed, as I would want all Presidents 
to succeed. I hope to put behind him all 
the weight of my approval and encour- 
agement. We will not obtain perfection, 
a gift denied mortals, but we are obtain- 
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ing from our President perfection of 
conviction. 

When I think of President Johnson and 
his problems, I think of a verse from 
Kipling and I hope it might offer him a 
small measure of encouragement and 
comfort. 


Go to your work and be strong, halting not 
in your ways, 

Balking the end half-won for an instant 
dole of praise, 

Stand to your work and be wise—certain of 
sword and pen, 

Who are neither children nor God, but men 
in a world of men. 


We are all men in this world together. 
As men, let us pray for the man we have 
chosen to guide us. 


REMARKS OF HERBERT SALZMAN 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, in his 
remarks at the Conference on the World 
Food Problem: Private Investment and 
Government Cooperation, Mr. Herbert 
Salzman, Assistant Administrator for 
Private Resources, Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, expresses the Agen- 
cy’s desire to find new ways in which 
Government and business can cooperate 
in fighting the worldwide war on hunger. 

Mr. Salzman tells of AID’s two new 
offices—the War on Hunger Office and 
the Office of Private Resources—and 
what they are doing to help business- 
men who are interested in AID projects. 
One way in which the Agency is at- 
tempting to serve businessmen is the 
Private Investment Center which will 
be a central point of contact between 
business and AID on matters relating 
to investment projects. Through this 
center, AID hopes to be able to establish 
continuing working relationships with 
the U.S. private investor and cut down 
on the redtape necessary for those in- 
terested in doing development jobs in 
the less developed countries. 

I commend Mr. Salzman’s speech to 
my colleagues, and under unanimous 
consent, I place it in the Record at this 
point: 

REMARKS OF MR. HERBERT SALZMAN, ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR FOR PRIVATE RESOURCES, 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Mr. Chairman, gentlemen. First, may I say 

how pleased I am to have this opportunity 

to work with you in finding new ways in 
which Government and business can cooper- 
ate in fighting the worldwide War on Hun- 
ger. As you may know, I recently joined the 
Government, coming from industry. I find 
that while the vocabulary and the magni- 
tudes are different, the immediate problems 
are not as different as I had thought they 
would be. Answers are needed to the same 
questions—What are the problems? What are 
the resources? What are the alternatives? 

And, finally, the pay-off question—What are 

we going to do? 

I do not suggest that all the objectives of 
the Agency for International Development 
and all the objectives of your firms are iden- 
tical. I do suggest that many are comple- 
mentary and in many respects parallel. No- 
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where is this more so than in the subject 
which brings us together today—How to win 
the global War on Hunger. 

First, you should know that the priority 
given to the War on Hunger is fully reflected 
in the overall allocation of AID resources. 
In fiscal year 1968, 8668 million of the AID 
program will go into agriculture and agri- 
culture-related support. This compares to 
some $500 million in fiscal year 1967. 


CURRENT USE BY U.S. AGRI-BUSINESS OF AID 
INCENTIVE PROGRAMS 


Turning now to new approaches to Gov- 
ernment-private cooperation, I think it 
would be helpful to take stock and see what 
we are already doing. At AID, one important 
question is how much use is U.S. agribusi- 
ness now making of our various investment 
incentive and risk reduction programs. The 
answer is—quite a lot. 

Very rapidly—%% of AID’s investment sur- 
vey agreements (under which AID currently 
reimburses half the cost of a preinvestment 
feasibility survey by private investors if the 
investment decision is negative) have been 
in the field of agribusiness. The total po- 
tential investment represented by the 23 
agreements signed since June 1, 1966 is about 
$150 million. As we have been averaging one 
positive investment decision out of four 
completed surveys (a very high rate), these 
23 recent survey agreements should generate 
$35 million of new agribusiness investment. 

During 1965 and 1966, we wrote political 
risk insurance (covering expropriation, in- 
convertibility and war damage) on agri- 
business projects totaling $450 million, This 
represents actual U.S. investment of some 
$130 million in 113 projects. As most of you 
know, premiums for this insurance were sub- 
stantially reduced about a year ago. 

During the past year, we worked out a new 
form of extended risk guaranty which has 
made it possible for U.S. institutional lend- 
ers, such as banks, pension funds and insur- 
ance companies, to make long-term loans for 
projects in the developing countries, The 
new approach helped secure long-term fi- 
nancing for two major fertilizer complexes— 
one in Brazil and one in India. Total invest- 
ment in these two projects is expected to 
come to some $140 million. Just last week we 
authorized an extended risk guaranty for 
a project which should have the effect of 
sharply improving the exports of corn in 
Thailand. A Thai-American joint venture 
will provide fertilizer and technical assist- 
ance to farmers, helping them increase 
yields, it will assist in proving title to their 
land and, in some cases, help them buy basic 
farm equipment. Crop loans will be supplied 
through a local bank and groups of farmers, 
25 to a group, will mutually guardnty one 
another’s repayment of the loans. It is ex- 
pected that about 10,000 farmers will par- 
ticipate in the program the first year. If 
successful, it will be expanded into addi- 
tional agricultural areas in Thailand. 

This week we will authorize an extended 
risk guaranty covering a feed and poultry 
operation in Korea being undertaken by one 
of the firms represented here today. 

We are breaking new ground in the use 
of this authority. I believe that it has been 
one of the most under-used authorities to 
date and can, if administrated with the diffi- 
cult yet necessary mixture of imagination 
and good sense, be developed into a major 
means of supporting your investment activi- 
ties in the developing countries, This year 
we expect to write a total of 15 guarantees 
covering $300 million of projects. 

During 1965-1966, AID lent some $20 mil- 
lion in local currency under the Cooley loan 
program to new U.S. affiliated agribusiness 
enterprises. 

Cooperatives also make an important con- 
tribution to the War on Hunger. Over the 
past five years, AID has been inyolved, in 
one way or another, with 40,000 cooperatives 
in 53 countries. The majority of these co- 
operatives are agricultural. 
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NEED FOR ACCELERATED EFFORT 


Clearly then, a beginning has been made 
and a good one. We are not starting from 
scratch. The job is to accelerate and broaden 
what is underway. 

India is an example, the toughest example. 
A major part of our program in India has 
been assistance in the construction of fertil- 
izer plants. We have given financial assist- 
ance to Coromandel Fertilizers Ltd., Standard 
Oil of Indiana, Madras Fertilizer Plant, and 
working on assistance to several others in 
the private sector. 

But, perhaps more importantly, AID has 
been discussing with the Government of In- 
dia the latter's policy towards private sector 
fertilizer plants and urging increased liberali- 
gation. A little more than a year ago, the 
Government of India changed its approach 
towards private fertilizer producers, Since 
that time, eight plants have been licensed by 
the Government of India. Only two of these 
are in the public sector. The capacity of pub- 
lic and private plants in India at the end of 
1967 is estimated to be 785,000 nutrient tons, 
only 30 percent of which is in the private 
sector. If the projects which are presently 
under construction or being negotiated are 
successfully completed and operating at ca- 
pacity in 1971, the total tonnage produced 
in India will be tripled, to 2.5 million tons 
nutrient. Over 60 percent of this tonnage will 
be in the private sector. 

This illustrates an important change which 
has occurred in the Indian approach to pri- 
vate fertilizer production. Recently, you may 
also have noted that the Indian Govern- 
ment has announced that it would extend 
the deadline for profit and marketing con- 
cessions to attract foreign investors to build 
fertilizer plants. We are, of course, continu- 
ing to work with the Government of India 
to improve this climate. Most of you have 
seen Ambassador Bowles’ article in Satur- 
day's New York Times. I want to quote one 
paragraph: 

“I can only say with assurance that for the 
first time in modern Indian history millions 
of cultivators are motivated not just to pro- 
duce more for their families but to adjust 
their sights to urban markets far from their 
villages. The majority are now eager for fer- 
tilizer, for better seeds, and for more efficient 
use of water. The result is a revolution in In- 
ida’s 500,000 villages which would have been 
Impossible to visualize only a few years ago.” 

The need for increased fertilizer produc- 
tion for India remains large. Some estimates 
indicate that the import needs for fertilizer 
in India in 1970/71 may still be as much as 
1 million tons—despite the increase in ferti- 
lizer plant construction. Further efforts are 
certainly needed to attract investments by 
private companies in India. 

In India and elsewhere we must now find 
some new “hows”—how to do what we all 
know needs to be done—how to create new 
programs in Government—how to develop 
new projects in business—how to devise new 
methods and means which will add up toa 
massive attack on a massive problem. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN ORGANIZATION AND 
POLICY 


We do have some new developments to re- 
port—both in organization and in programs. 
First, organization, 

President Johnson, in his February foreign 
ald message to Congress, announced two new 
offices in AID—the Office of War on Hunger 
and the Office of Private Resources. 

Herb Waters, Assistant Administrator for 
the War on Hunger Office, is in Rome head- 
ing the U.S. Delegation to a meeting of the 
World Food Program, sponsored jointly by 
the UN and the FAO. His office has cen- 
tralized staff responsibility for the physical 
and technical aspects of AlD's War on Hun- 
ger activities, including rural and agricul- 
tural development research, Food for Free- 
dom, Food from the Sea, population and 
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family planning assistance, and nutrition 
and child feeding. Some of Herb's key people 
are with us today: Frank Ellis—Food for 
Freedom; Sam Belk—liaison with interna- 
tional oragnizations; and Phil Eckert, who 
will be working closely with my Office. 

The War on Hunger Office is also respon- 
sible for our relationships with the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, and the De- 
partment of the Interior, on all food and 
health matters, AID doesn’t attempt to main- 
tain all the necessary expertise itself. When 
we use the services of specialists in other 
Departments, we enter into a Participating 
Agency Service Agreement—a PASA—under 
which we contract for services of another 
Government Agency just as we do with the 
private sector and these are financed out of 
our foreign aid appropriations. 

Perhaps the largest use of this PASA ar- 
rangement is our financing support from the 
Department of Agriculture, such as the AID- 
financed International Agricultural Develop- 
ment Service of USDA, headed by Les Brown, 
one of our panelists today. 

The new Office of Private Resources, for 


which I am responsible, will seek across-the-- 


board, greater involvement of U.S. business 
and other private resources in our develop- 
ment efforts. 

The War on Hunger Office will look to my 
office to stimulate potential investors, create 
effective incentives, write the ground rules 
for investment guaranties and otherwise 
work out the financial deals involved in pri- 
vate investment. In turn, we will look to the 
War on Hunger Office for expert judgments 
on the agricultural or nutritional soundness 
of proposals. 

Within the Office of Private Resources, we 
are in the process of establishing a Private 
Investment Center, as a central point of 
contact between business and AID in rela- 
tionship to investment projects. We don't see 
any more sense than you do in having a rec- 
ognized, reputable U.S. company suffer 
through the necessary red tape in negotiating 
an AID guaranty on an investment in a 
fishmeal plant in Peru, only to find that 
when it comes back six months later for a 
Cooley loan in Tunisia, it has to start from 
scratch, like the newest citizen in town try- 
ing to establish financial credit. It is a waste 
of your time and of ours. Through the Pri- 
vate Investment Center, we hope to estab- 
lish continuing working relationships with 
the U.S. private investor who is seriously in- 
terested in doing a development job in the 
LDCs. 

We plan to use a project-manager, account 
executive approach whereby Company X 
would know that Mr. Y of AID would be 
responsible for its AID dealings in regard to 
the whole gamut of investment surveys, 
guaranties, loans and other matters related 
to all its investments in developing countries. 

We will try to encourage relationships of 
confidence permitting a free interchange of 
views and positions between us on the busi- 
ness we want to do together. This will be 
successful to the extent that we can staff the 
Center with people competent and willing 
to give responsible judgments on the “do- 
ability” of projects, people who will give 
an early and frank indication of “We can’t 
do it that way but we could do it this way.” 
People who will try to find a way that it 
can be done. 

Above all, we want to speed up AID deci- 
sions which affect your business plans, so 
that you will know where you stand on any 
particular deal. 

In connection with the establishment 
of the Office of Private Resources, Bill 
Gaud, our Administrator, recently issued an 
Agency-wide Policy Determination which 
gives priority to private businesses and pri- 
vate groups in helping us get the develop- 
ment job done outside the bureaucracy. This 
means that we will look first to the private 
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community, nert to other agencies and, 
last, to our direct-hire government person- 
nel. The directive strengthens AID’s policy 
of encouraging U.S. private investment that 
furthers development, if possible using U.S. 
credit and as a last resort using U.S. cash. 


NEW PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS 


In addition to these organization and 
policy changes, we are working on a number 
of new programs relevant to our discussions 
at this Conference. 

We have launched a pilot program to test 
the applicability of an inter-disciplinary 
“systems approach” to agricultural develop- 
ment. Final selection of projects is now 
being worked out with our field missions. 
We look forward to a preliminary bidder's 
conference in a few weeks. As a first step, we 
will fund basic conceptual studies. Then, 
based on an evaluation of the conceptual 
studies, move forward into a second phase 
of detailed project design. We are making 
a particular effort to encourage participation 
by constortia, within which the widely 
spread disciplines necessary to an across- 
the-board approach to agricultural devel- 
opment would be represented—aerospace 
firms (for their systems management know- 
how), chemical firms, farm implement com- 
panies, universities and research organiza- 
tions. 

We are now trying to develop criteria for 
the use of cost-plus incentive fee manage- 
ment contracts, with particular emphasis on 
the War on Hunger. 

I expect many of you are already familiar 
with the high protein food program recently 
launched, Under the first $60,000 contract, 
signed with the Pillsbury Company, it will 
determine the acceptability and marketabil- 
ity of newly developed protein food supple- 
ments derived from cottonseed, peanuts and 
soybeans, The results of Pillsbury’s work, to 
be carried out in El Salvador, will be avail- 
able to other companies interested in similar 
projects. The AID contract covers a market 
survey and product testing with product de- 
velopment to be financed by the company. 
A number of similar contracts are well along 
in negotiation, 

In Africa, two new investment promotion 
programs are of particular importance to 
agribusiness. 

We have contracted with several Edge Act 
subsidaries of commercial banks and with 
investment houses to pinpoint and promote 
specific investment opportunities. Some 26 
projects in a dozen countries are being ac- 
tively promoted at the present time; invest- 
ment houses are looking at another 70 or 80 
for possible promotion. 

We are working with a group of major U.S. 
agribusiness companies to promote large-unit 
vertically-integrated agricultural and fisher- 
ies projects. The program contemplates a 
preliminary study by a firm interested in 
equity, management or marketing and, 
where warranted, a detailed study conducted 
by a group of firms having among them the 
financial and technical resources required for 
large-unit vertical-integration. The prelim- 
inary and detailed studies will be financed 
100 percent by AID and liberal dollar and 
local currency financing is contemplated for 
projects which go forward. One study team is 
already in Africa and at least three other 
companies will commence studies in early 
April. 

AID’s Latin American Bureau is establish- 
ing, in New York, an InterAmerican Invest- 
ment Promotion Center. Working closely 
with ADELA and Latin American develop- 
ment institutions, the Center will be a new 
means of bringing investment opportunities 
and investors together. Needless to say, 
strong emphasis will be placed on agribusi- 
ness projects. 

In an effort to increase private equity in- 
vestment in LDC projects, we are hoping to 
begin soon a stepped up program of equity 
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insurance, covering 50 percent of new equity 
investment against all risks. The insurance 
would cover U.S. investors against realized 
loss of up to 50 percent of their investment 
trom causes other than fraud or misconduct. 

The foreign aid legislation now before the 
Congress includes a request for authority 
to broaden political risk coverage of war, 
revolution and insurrection to include civil 
strife. 

The legislation now before Congress would 
remove the 50 percent limitation on our 
reimbursement of the costs of feasibility sur- 
veys by private investors under Section 231 
of the Foreign Assistance Act, permitting us 
to vary the percentage of reimbursement in 
accordance with priorities. Naturally, agri- 
business is the top priority. We are also 
planning an administrative change under 
which payment of our part of the cost of the 
survey would be made even if the investment 
decision were positive. 


NEED TO WORK CLOSELY WITH AGRI- 
BUSINESS FIRMS 


We haven't got all the details of these pro- 
grams worked out but this is the direction 
in which we’re moving, We need you to tell 
us which of these contemplated innovations 
will be helpful, which will be used. 

We also need to explore with you the de- 
velopment of new institutions and new in- 
struments to get the job done. 

In Paris today, the Development Assist- 
ance Committee of the OECD is considering 
what multilateral steps the industrialized 
nations might take to further stimulate 
agricultural development in the hungry 
southern half of the world. We hope to ex- 
plore with OECD member governments the 
possibilities of multilateral private invest- 
ment incentives. I will mention only two pos- 
sibilities—a multilateral extended risk guar- 
anty fund for agribusiness investments, and 
an OECD fund designed to stimulate innova- 
tive approaches to the creation of interna- 
tional private consortia. 

Here at home, we have thought, as you 
have, about the various general suggestions 
made in recent months that some new cor- 
porate entity, representing a wide range of 
U.S. business firms and enjoying the strong 
support of. the Government, be established 
to expand the flow of U.S. private skills and 
resources into the agricultural development 
of the LDCs. To date, most of the sugges- 
tions have referred in one way or another, 
to a Comsat-type“ organization. I am con- 
fident you share our views that the discus- 
sions so far has not provided the kinds of 
specifics upon which firm judgments can be 
based. 

Therefore, it might well be useful to con- 
sider how to provide the data upon which to 
base such judgments, If we can make some- 
thing useful out of these general ideas, let’s 
do so. AID would be prepared to share a sub- 
stantial part of the cost of such a feasibility 
study but, and here is the hook, the study 
itself would have to be done by the com- 
panies whose participation in such a new 
corporate investment is so necessary to its 
success, In other words, if you will your- 
selves outline what is needed for you to de- 
cide to participate in such a corporation, 
AID wants to help, We don’t want to spend 
the time and money on just another study. 

The programs both present and proposed 
that I have been talking about are not in- 
dividually glamorous—they don’t deal with 
high policy and philosophy—but they do 
deal with the day-to-day realities of induc- 
ing private investment in less developed 
countries—and they do something concrete 
about dealing with the parts of the problem 
we can come to grips with—given the pres- 
ent conditions: first—the money and people 
now available to AID; second—the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments situation and tied procure- 
ment; and last—the present political situa- 
tions in many of the less developed coun- 
tries. 

It is clear to us in AID that public re- 
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sources—human and financial—are not and 
never will be sufficient to meet the needs 
of the developing countries. The short fall 
has been estimated variously at $5 to $20 
billion. If it comes in at all, it must come 
in from private business and non-govern- 
ment sources. We don't have all the answers. 
But we do know government has to find new 
ways to serve as a catalyst for private en- 
terprise—to help you people do what you 
are in business to do and have done so 
successfully in the U.S.—to produce, process 
and distribute food—as a profit. 

You know, if you work in economic devel- 
opment and don't believe in miracles, you're 
not a realist. We all have a tough, aggravat- 
ing and awesome responsibility. Let’s work 
together and get on with the job. 


REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
ROBERT O, TIERNAN, MAY 23, 1967, 
ON THE AWARDING BY PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON OF THE EXPORT 
“E” CITATION TO W. CLARKE S. 
MAYS, JR., OF WARWICK, R. I. 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Trernan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure today to attend a White House 
ceremony at the invitation of President 
Johnson honoring 10 U.S. manufactur- 
ers with the Export “E” Award. One of 
the companies receiving the award was 
the Mays Manufacturing Co., of War- 
wick, R. I., my home city. President John- 
son presented the Export “E” Award to 
W. Clarke S. Mays, Jr., president of the 
company. 

The Mays firm has been an extensive 
exporter for many years, and I am sure 
that its interest in developing foreign 
markets has been extremely helpful in 
attempting to balance imports. The Mays 
Co. is a manufacturer of writing-instru- 
ment clips, and trades with 15 foreign 
nations: including France, Canada, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Australia. The 
company is currently developing markets 
in the Far East. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to congratulate Mr. Mays and his em- 
ployees for their foresight in establishing 
an efficient and progressive export pro- 
gram. Rhode Island should encourage 
more of its manufacturers to develop 
trade abroad and to become ambassadors 
of good will. The city of Warwick should 
be equally proud of the Mays Manufac- 
turing Co. for this accomplishment, for 
this firm is the first recipient of the Ex- 
port “E” Award in my home city. 

Again, my best wishes to Mr. Mays and 
his outstanding company. 

I would like to insert in the RECORD at 
this point the following article from the 
Providence Evening Bulletin of May 17, 
1967: 

[From the Providence Evening Bulletin, May 
17, 1967] 

Warwick Firm WINS Export E“ AWARD 

The Mays Manufacturing Co. of Warwick, 
@ leading producer of clips for writing in- 
struments, has been named to receive Presi- 
dent Johnson’s Export E“ Award, the U.S. 
Department of Commerce announced today. 
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Acting Secretary of Commerce Alexander 
B. Trowbridge designated the Warwick com- 
pany for the award, citing the firm's active 
participation in the export market since 
1959. 

Mays Manufacturing is the first company 
in Warwick to receive the E“ award and the 
eighth recipient in the state. 

The “E” flag, symbolic of the award, will 
be presented to W. Clarke S. Mays Jr., presi- 
dent of the company, in Washington next 
Tuesday. He also will receive for the com- 
pany a citation signed in the name of Presi- 
dent Johnson, 

A substantial exporter prior to World War 
II, the company resumed its exporting ac- 
tivity in 1959 and today ships its writing 
instrument clips to 15 foreign countries, in- 
cluding Canada, France, Sweden, Denmark, 
Australia and Latin American countries and 
is currently active in developing Far East 
markets. 

The Department of Commerce said that 
the Mays firm works closely with its export 
specialists and cooperates closely with U.S. 
diplomatic establishments abroad. The firm’s 
key selling points abroad, the department 
said, have been consistent deliveries and 
high quality products meeting specific re- 
quirements of writing instrument customers 
abroad. 

Mays Manufacturing Co. was founded in 
Providence in 1918 by W. Clarke S. Mays, 
father of the present president. In 1956 it 
acquired Marshall & Meier Co., Inc. of New 
York. 

In 1961, the Mays firm built a new plant 
at 450 Pavilion Ave., Warwick, and subse- 
quently expanded it to accommodate the 
Marshall & Meier operation which Mays 
moved to Warwick. The combined companies 
now employs 71 persons. 


THE NATION FACING ANOTHER IN- 
TEREST CRISIS UNLESS FEDERAL 
RESERVE ACTS IN THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, we are on 
the verge of another interest rate crisis. 

Every indicator points to tighter 
money and higher interest rates. This 
morning’s headlines plainly illustrate 
15 trend. Here is a sampling of just a 

ew: 

“Another Tight Money Period Possible 
by Fall, Horne Says’—Washington Post, 
May 23, 1967. 

“CD Rates Raised by Some Banks in 
New York City”’—Wall Street Journal, 
May 23, 1967. 

“Apparent End of Mortgage-Rate De- 
cline Curbs Optimism on Homebuilding 
Pickup”—Wall Street Journal, May 23, 


1967. 
“Home Builders Fear Pinch in 
Money“ Washington Post, May 23, 
1967. 


Mr. Speaker, the country may be 
headed for a monetary crisis that will 
make the high-interest, tight-money 
days of 1966 look like child’s play. Once 
again, the Federal Reserve Board and its 
Federal Open Market Committee are 
sitting on their hands, while the country 
slides into another round of higher and 
higher interest rates. Yields on long- 
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term Government bonds are again at 
about their 40-year high. 

On April 6, the Federal Reserve low- 
ered the discount rate from 4½ to 4 per- 
cent amid much fanfare and newspaper 
headlines. The Federal Reserve left the 
distinct impression that it was embark- 
ing on a program of lower and lower in- 
terest rates. 

But, it has done nothing since. The 
country is still waiting for action, The 
Federal Reserve has not kept its prom- 
ises. 

Now, as the Federal Reserve falters 
once again, the apologists are busy 
claiming, We're in wartime and we just 
have to expect higher interest rates.” 
This is put forward as an excuse for the 
inaction of the Federal Reserve and the 
Open Market Committee. . 

Mr. Speaker, this is a fallacious argu- 
ment. We need lower interest rates, not 
higher interest rates. Throughout World 
War II, the Federal Reserve, working 
with President Roosevelt, kept interest 
rates down. In fact, we never did have 
an interest rate above 2½ percent on a 
long-term Government bond issued dur- 
ing World War II. And during most of 
this period the rate was substantially 
below 244 percent, and on one occasion 
below 2 percent. Treasury bills during 
the war were kept at one-eighth of 1 
percent. 

If we could keep interest rates down 
during World War I, we can certainly 
lower them from the excessively high 
prs existing throughout the economy 
today. 

Instead, we hear talk of removing the 
434-percent ceiling on long-term Gov- 
ernment obligations. Our officials ought 
to be talking about lowering rates, not 
raising the 4%-percent ceiling—a ceiling 
which has been in effect for almost 50 
years. And also, our officials want to re- 
define the maturity of a Treasury note. 
This is the slickest trick of all. Treasury 
notes have no interest-rate ceiling on 
them. By extending their maturity, any 
interest rate would be permissible—5, 6, 
7 percent. 

More importantly, the Federal Re- 
serve must take action across the board 
to bring interest rates down and to re- 
vitalize the homebuilding industry which 
is still in deep depression. 

The Federal Reserve should move im- 
mediately to lower regulation Q—the 
amount banks may pay on time deposits. 
This rate was raised by the Federal Re- 
serve to 5% on December 6, 1965—a 3712- 
percent increase over ratest prevailing 
at that time. This increase should be 
rolled back without delay to 4 percent 
on short maturity time deposits and to 
4% percent on deposits of longer ma- 
turity. 

The Federal Reserve should also take 
these actions to avert another high-in- 
terest crisis: 

First. While continuing to hold down 
short-term rates, the Federal Open Mar- 
ket Committee should move vigorously 
in the long-term market. It should pur- 
chase sufficient amounts of long-term 
Government bonds to firm up the price, 
reduce the yield, and hold the interest 
rate at a reasonable level. 

Second. The Federal Reserve should 
move immediately to purchase securities 


_capital; 
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of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
and Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion—FNMA—to provide additional 
funds for homebuilding. 

Third. The Federal Reserve should 
also open its discount windows to the 
savings and loan associations, purchas- 
ing mortgages directly from the savings 
and loan associations. This would provide 
additional relief for the home mortgage 
market. 

In addition to these steps by the Fed- 
eral Reserve, the Johnson administra- 
tion should take action to restrict the 
export of capital and to control foreign 
loans made by U.S. banks. These steps 
would lighten our balance-of-payments 
problem and would eliminate the argu- 
ment that low interest rates at home will 
cause a flight of money overseas. The 
export of capital can be controlled with- 
out resorting to the destructive remedy 
of high interest rates. Every other major 
industrial nation controls the export of 
there is no reason that the 
United States should not adopt this 
policy. 

Mr. Speaker, it is important that the 
administration and the Federal Reserve 
move without delay to implement these 
actions for lower interest rates. A delay 
will almost certainly bring on a major 
crisis which will cost this country and 
its people dearly for years to come. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the RECORD 
four articles from this morning’s news- 
papers illustrating worsening situation 
on interest rates: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, May 23, 1967] 

APPARENT END OF MORTGAGE-RATE DECLINE 

CURBS OPTIMISM ON HOMEBUILDING PICKUP 
(By Richard F. Janssen) 

WASHINGTON.—The downtrend in home- 
mortgage interest rates may have already 
run its course, Government and industry 
analysts say, dampening their optimism 
about a strong homebuilding revival later 
this year. 

After declines through April, Officials say, 
their informal samplings show scattered but 
strong signs of rate increases in the past few 
weeks, too recent to be reflected in monthly 
statistics. The evidence isn’t conclusive 
enough to rule out a resumption of the de- 
clines before long, authorities say, but they 
generally add that the best they can real- 
istically expect is that rates in coming 
months will stay at about their current level. 

The bunching of big business borrowings 
in the New York money market lately is a 
major factor, analysts say, as the rising re- 
turns available on corporate bonds are at- 
tracting funds away from mortgages. At the 
same time, such key mortgage-lending insti- 
tutions as savings and loan associations are 
holding back funds to build up their own 
reserves of cash, and the prospect of massive 
competition from the Treasury later this year 
to cover the deepening Federal-budget deficit 
is inducing other potential lenders to wait 
for still higher interest rates. 

CLUES FROM FANNIE MAE 

The clearest rate clues come from the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association, which 
deals in Government-backed mortgage loans. 
“There’s a very definite trend back up” in 
rates, says an expert, based on the lower 
prices such loans insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration or backed by the 
Veterans Administration are fetching on the 
secondary, or resale, market. When the price 
of a mortgage drops, the yield, or interest 
rate, received by the investor climbs. 

Some mortgage investors, the official says, 
until a few weeks ago had been paying $98 
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for each $100 of outstanding loan amount, 
but currently will pay only $96 for FHA- 
backed loans carrying a legal maximum 6% 
interest rate. The effect of each $1, or one 
“point,” cut in the price is to increase their 
return by one-eighth of a percentage point, 
so a two-point drop in price means an in- 
crease of one-quarter percentage point in the 
interest rate. 

“I don’t know if the bottom has been 
reached yet” in the prices, the official says, 
citing other indications that the new “tur- 
moil in the mortgage-money market could 
continue to bring higher rates for a while 
before it subsides. For instance, he says, the 
quantity of mortgages being offered for sale 
to the agency is “more than doubling” its 
recent modest pace. Because the agency buys 
old loans from lenders when they have more 
demand for new loans than they have cash, 
an increase in offerings typically signifies a 
tightening of money. 


BUILDERS BEING ALERTED 


Although rates on mortgages being resold 
frequently fluctuate more than those being 
charged on new loans, Government men have 
been informed that some lenders are alerting 
builders that home buyers will have to be 
prepared for stiffer charges in the near future. 
On the Government-backed loans with a 
ceiling on interest rates, this means that 
lenders increase their return by advancing 
less principal than the borrower has to re- 
pay. This practice had greatly diminished 
in many areas in the past few months and 
had disappeared in some, but it currently 
looks as if “discounting is here again,” one 
source said. 

As of May 1, the latest FHA estimates show, 
the average price of its loans had risen for 
the fifth consecutive month. But the agency, 
like the VA, hasn't lowered the ceiling lest 
this spur discounting, which is considered 
a cumbersome deterrent both to lenders and 
prospective home buyers alike. 

Although the agencies are clearly watching 
for an opportunity to encourage home buy- 
ers with a lower ceiling, the likelihood of 
little, if any, further downtrend in market 
rates for a while appears to weigh against 
such action. “I wouldn’t expect too much 
movement in either direction” in rates in the 
near future, says FHA Commissioner Philip 
N. Brownstein, although he does expect con- 
tinued fairly good availability” of funds for 
such loans, 

OTHER RATES RISE 


Also surfacing are the first signs of a rise 
in interest rates on loans that aren't Govern- 
ment-backed. In a move that’s attracting 
high-level attention among Washington au- 
thorities, Western Mortgage Corp., Los An- 
geles, raised its charge to 644% from 6 ½ % 
on those conventional loans, which by far 
exceeds the Government-backed kind in im- 
portance for new construction. The change 
is considered particularly significant because 
the company is agent for Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York, a major mortgage 
investor. 

An outright boost in rates is only one form 
of the new mortgage-credit tightening that 
“seems to be happening throughout the 
country,” says Norman Farquhar, an econo- 
mist for the National Association of Home 
Builders. And some of the other forms pose 
a more serious threat to the building pace, 
he laments. For example, Mr. Farquhar finds 
a marked unwillingness of many lenders 
to promise builders much future financing. 
“Even big builders can get only 10 or 12 
mortgage commitments at a time now,” he 
says, so they must start subdivisions on such 
& piecemeal, inefficient scale instead of plan- 
ning solidly on perhaps 500 homes. 

The resultant uncertainty among builders 
threatens to undercut previous predictions 
that the industry will enter 1968 with starts 
running at about a 1.5 million-unit to 1.6 
million-unit annual rate. 

Although such a spurt from the April rate 
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of less than 1.2 million units could conceiv- 
ably still occur, Mr. Farquhar says that 
seems like “dreaming.” It is much more 
likely that starts will continue hovering 
around their recent level and end up with a 
1967 total discouragingly close to 1966's 
1,219,900, he figures. The 1965 total was 
1,505,000, and even that trailed a number of 
other recent years. 

Ironically, the tightening of the mortgage 
situation is developing despite the huge 
gains being scored by the savings and loan 
industry, which usually supplies the biggest 
single share of housing credit. 

Through April, industry economists say, 
the S&Ls were using about 75% of their 
savings increase to repay borrowings from 
the Federal Home Loan Banks and an addi- 
tional 15% to build up their own cash re- 
serves. In view of urgings from bank board 
officials that S&Ls voluntarily beef up their 
reserves lest they be ordered to do so, the 
associations are expected to continue to be 
less than aggeressive in making new mort- 
gage loans in the next few months. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, May 23, 1967] 


CD RATES RAISED BY SOME BANKS IN NEW 
YORK Orry—FIRST NATIONAL CITY, CHEMI- 
CAL BANK LIFT YIELDS; TAX-LOAN DEMAND 
SEEN BY BANKERS—COMMERCIAL-PAPER 
QUOTE Cur 


(By a Wall Street Journal Staff Reporter) 


New YorK.—Several New York City banks 
boosted the rates they pay on certain maturi- 
ties of negotiable certificates of deposit. It 
was the second broad round of markups in 
as many weeks. 

But in a competing sector of the money 
market, at least one finance company lowered 
by % percentage point its rate on 30-to-89- 
day commercial paper it issues and sells di- 
rectly to investors. 

CDs, which evidence deposits usually in 
amounts of $100,000 or more left by corpora- 
tions for a specified period of time, are an 
important method used by banks to gather 
funds for lending and investment. 


TAX BILLS A FACTOR 


By increasing their rates, bankers indicated 
yesterday, they hoped to draw additional 
funds to meet an anticipated upsurge in loan 
demand by corporations borrowing to pay 
their June income-tax bills. Because of the 
tax date, too, a heavy volume of CDs is 
scheduled to mature soon, and banks, it is 
said, are trying to get an early start on re- 
placing them to assure a smooth transition. 

Among the banks raising their rates in the 
latest move were First National City Bank 
and Chemical Bank New York Trust Co. First 
National City boosted by % percentage point 
its rates on 30-to-89-day CDs, while Chemi- 
cal posted a %-point increase on 90-to-360- 
day maturities. 

The new Chemical Bank scale quotes 30-to- 
59-day CDs at 4%; 60 to 89 days at 4½ %; 90 
to 179 days at 4% %; 180 to 269 days at 454%, 
and 270 to 360 days at 43, %. First National 
City’s move brought its scale to 4½ % on 30 
to 59 days; 434% on 60 to 149 days; 444% on 
150 to 239 days; 4% % on 240 to 359 days, and 
434% on those due in 360 days or longer. 

A spokesman for New York’s Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, which doesn’t post its CD rates 
publicly, said they are being kept “competi- 
tive.” Bankers Trust Co. also noted its rates 
were competitive, being in range of 444% to 
494 0. 

IN LINE WITH PROJECTIONS 

The CD-rate increase is in line with pro- 
jections of some economists that short-term 
interest rates will rise in the second half of 
the year as an expected upsurge in the econ- 
omy begins to be felt. By offering signifi- 
cantly higher returns on the longest CD ma- 
turities, one money-market source said, 
banks “are hoping to get longer-term money 
that may look cheap later this year.” 

In the commercial-paper area, Pacific Fi- 
nance Corp. lowered to 444% from 43%% its 
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rate on 30-to-89-day paper, but left un- 
changed at 434% its rate on 90-to-270-day 
maturities. 

Commercial paper is the money-market 
designation for short-term unsecured promis- 
sory notes issued and sold by finance com- 
panies and similar notes marketed through 
dealers by industrial concerns and smaller 
finance companies. 

The markdown in this area is in line with 
rate declines in the Treasury-bill sector of 
the money market. In the latest week, for 
instance, 13-week bills fell by more than 1-10 
percentage point in secondary, or resale, 
trading. 

[From the Washington Post, May 23, 1967] 
ANOTHER TIGHT MONEY PERIOD POSSIBLE BY 
FALL, HORNE Says 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board Chairman 
John L. Horne said yesterday that it was pos- 
sible to “re-enter” this fall a tight-money 
period comparable to last year’s extraordinary 
squeeze. 

He made the comment in a speech prepared 
for delivery at the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks’ 47th annual con- 
ference in Boston, Mass. The text was re- 
leased here. 

Horne noted that legislation adopted last 
September 21, which gives the Government 
authority to set maximum interest rates pay- 
able by banks and thrift institutions, was 
designed to cool off the cut-throat compe- 
tition for funds during that period. 

Although this purpose has been served, 
Horne said, “I for one believe that there re- 
mains the need for such braking~action au- 
thority, both for general reasons and because 
we could re-enter in the fall or at a later time 
a period like that of a year ago.” 

Talk of tight money and higher interest 
rates has become more current in the past 
few days because of new estimates of prob- 
able Government deficits. Treasury Secre- 
tary Henry H. Fowler last week said that the 
fiscal 1968 deficit could zoom from an earlier 
estimated $8 billion to as much as 824 billion. 

(The size of the deficit ultimately will be 
affected by Congressional decisions on the 
Administration’s desire to sell up to $5 billion 
in participation certificates.” Yesterday, the 
House Appropriations Committee denied au- 
thority to sell $100 million in certificates 
that would have offest H.E.W. appropriations. 
Last week, the House had denied the Admin- 
istration authority to market $2.3 billion in 
“pool” shares of similar Government-owned 
assets. 

(If the Senate goes along with these moves, 
Fowler's deficit numbers would be that much 
higher). 

Horne also reported that a debate is going 
on in Government circles on the wisdom of 
using the rate-ceiling authority to force sav- 
ings and loan associations and mutual sav- 
ings banks to reduce the returns they pay 
to savers. 

He noted that despite “marked drops” in 
the money market, the thrift institutions 
haven't cut their pay-out rates. 

“We at the Board will watch with interest,” 
he said, “to see what announcements are 
made by institutions as to rates for the earn- 
ing periods beginning in July.” 

Individual S & Ls have hesitated to cut 
their dividend rates, fearing a loss of business 
to competitors. They would be happy to see 
the rate structure lowered—provided every- 
body goes along. 

The Home Loan Bank Board is understood 
to be sympathetic to this point of view—but 
isn't prepared to roll-back the S & L dividend 
rates while it is unsure whether the Federal 
Reserve System will force down competing 
bank rates, and whether the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. will push down the 5 per 
cent that mutual savings bank can pay their 
depositors, 

A recent speech by FRB Governor Andrew 
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F. Brimmer indicates that the prevailing 
sentiment at the Fed is against tinkering 
with the bank ceiling. 

And if a significant upward surge in inter- 
est rates is the prospect for the Fall, there 
could be new and logical economic argu- 
ments lined up against a Government power- 
play to force rates down at this stage. 

For the moment, Horne’s word yesterday 
was the latest: “The question is being de- 
bated, but has not been decided .. .” 

HOMEBUILDERS FEAR PINCH IN MONEY 
(By John B. Willman) 

A money pinch—with an attendant rising 
cost for construction loans and home mort- 
gages—is again threatening the Nation's 
home builders and potential buyers. 

Industry sources indicate that the down- 
ward trend in mortgage interest rates and 
construction financing may come to an 
abrupt end. 

Already builders have reported that the 
average price on the secondary or resale 
market of 6 per cent, 30-year home loans has 
begun to dip to about $96 per $100 of out- 
standing loan. The most recently (May 1) 
quoted FHA report on the average resale 
was $97.50, up from $97. 

If the secondary market price recedes 
again, it can be expected that the FHA in- 
terest rate will remain at its maximum 6 
per cent and that discount points charged to 
the seller may increase from the current 
1-to-3 point range in this areas as high as 
5-to-7 points, the status during the peak of 
the late 1966 money pinch. 

Officially, the National Association of Home 
Builders is worrled about “some future 
tightening in the money markets” president 
Leon N. Weiner warns. 


DANGER IN MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HANLEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
United States fulfills its commitments to 
the peace and freedom of our allies in 
Southeast Asia tonight, another terrify- 
ing threat to the peace of the world has 
arisen. We are confronted this day with 
the very real danger of a widespread con- 
flagration in the Middle East. 

I know my colleagues share my anxiety 
over the hostile actions taken by Presi- 
dent Nasser against Israel in the last few 
days. I am personally upset over the de- 
cision by Secretary General U Thant to 
remove the U.N. peacekeeping mission 
from the border; I am even more upset 
over the prospect of Nasser’s threatened 
attempts to intercept or otherwise deter 
the peaceful flow of trade in and out of 
the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Mr. Speaker, the need for sending the 
U.N. peacekeeping mission into the bor- 
der area in 1956 has not really dimin- 
ished over the last 11 years. I strongly 
urge Secretary Rusk to use every power 
at his command to restore the mission. 

The imprudent and rash statements by 
Nasser will make a mockery of the 
United Nations and could well rend the 
fabric of international harmony. I de- 
plore this intemperance and urge the 
House to formally express its consterna- 
tion over these events. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mrs. SULLIVAN, for 
Thursday, May 25, on account of impor- 
tant official business in her district in St. 
Louis. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANNTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. FEIGHAN, for 15 minutes, on May 
24; to revise and extend his remarks and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CELLER, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. FUQUA. 

Mr. EL ERG. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MILLER of Ohio) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Smitx of New York. 

Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jacoss) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Mourpnuy of New York. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 30 minutes p.m), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 24, 1967, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXTV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


770. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of audit of Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation supervised by Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, for the period 
July 1, 1963, through December 31, 1965 
(H. Doc. No. 127); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations and ordered to be 
printed. 

771. A letter from the Director, the Amer- 
ican Legion, transmitting a statement of 
financial condition of the American Legion 
as of December 31, 1966, pursuant to the 
provisions of Public Law 66-47; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

772. A letter from the Assistant 
of the Interior, transmitting determinations 
relating to the construction payments due 
the United States from the Highlands- 
Hanover and Upper Bluff Irrigation Districts 
of the Hanover-Bluff unit, Missouri River 
Basin project, Wyoming, pursuant to the 
provisions of 73 Stat. 584; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

773. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a copy of a 
proposed concession contract under which 
Super Attractions, Inc., will be authorized 
to continue to present theatrical produc- 
tions of cultural and entertaining quality for 
the public in the Carter Barron Amphi- 
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theater with the National Capital region in 
Washington, D.C., for a 10-year period from 
November 1, 1967, through October 31, 1977, 
pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 
89-249; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


— — — — 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 2154. A bill to provide 
long-term leasing for the Gila River Indian 
Reservation (Rept. No. 272). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 4919. A bill to amend the 
act of August 9, 1955, to authorize longer 
term leases of Indian lands on the Hualapai 
Reservation in Arizona (Rept. No. 273). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee: Committee 
on Rules. House Resolution 484, Resolution 
for the consideration of H.R. 2082, a bill to 
amend title 37, United States Code, to au- 
thorize travel, transportation, and education 
allowances to certain members of the uni- 
formed services for dependents’ schooling 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 274). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 485. Resolution for the considera- 
tion of S. 1432, an act to amend the Univer- 
sal Military Training and Service Act, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 275). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interlor and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 7362. A bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to acquire cer- 
tain properties within the Colonial National 
Historical Park, in Yorktown, Va., and for 
other purposes (Rept. No, 297). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 65. An act for the relief of Dr. Miguel 
Alberto Rojas-Machado (Rept. No. 276). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 68. An act for the relief of Dr. Alfredo 
Roboredo-Newhall (Rept. No. 277). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 130. An act for the relief of Dr. Maria 
Yolanda Rafaela Miranda y Monteagudo 
(Rept. No. 278). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 131. An act for the relief of Dr. Julio 
Valdes-Rodriguez (Rept. No. 279). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 138. An act for the relief of Dr. Hector 
Jesus Sanchez-Hernandez (Rept. No. 280). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 134. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Rafael A. Penalver (Rept. No. 281). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 165. An act for the relief of Dr. Ramon 
Baez Hernandez (Rept. No, 282). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
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ary. S. 135. An act for the relief of Dr. Hilario 
Anido-Fraguio (Rept. No. 283). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 167. An act for the relief of Dr. An- 
selmo S. Alvarez-Gomez (Rept. No. 284). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 175. An act for the relief of Dr. Sherif 
Shafey (Rept. No. 285). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CAHILL: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1516. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Tocco; with amendment (Rept. No. 286). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1572. A bill for the relief of Mercedes 
De Toffoli; with amendment (Rept. No. 287). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1619. A bill for the relief of Rene Hugo 
Heimann, Rept. No. 288). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 1907. A bill for the relief of Gizella 
Erényi; with amendment (Rept. No. 289). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2278. A bill for the relief of Morris L. 
Kaiden (Rept. No. 290). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, 

Mr. DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2279. A bill for the rellef of Vivian 
Cohen Kaiden (Rept. No. 291). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2694, A bill for the relief of Branca da 
Gloria Freitas (Rept. No. 292). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2964. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Suarez Tejon; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 293), Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3492. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Chu 
Chai-ho Hay; with amendment (Rept. No. 
294). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5028. A bill for the relief of Anna Del 
Baglivo; with amendment (Rept. No. 295). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 5364. A bill to provide 
for the conveyance of the interest held by the 
United States in certain real property 
situated in the State of Georgia; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 296). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY (by request) : 

H.R. 10213. A bill to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia, ap- 
proved June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1125); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H. R. 10214. A bill to provide for a com- 
prehensive program for the care and con- 
trol of alcoholism; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H. R. 10215. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to authorize the 
Attorney General to waive the exclusionary 
provisions of section 212(a) (19) with respect 
to certain additional alien relatives of U.S. 
citizens and permanent resident aliens; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 
H.R. 10216. A bill to restore to persons 
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having claims against the United States their 
right to be represented by legal counsel of 
their own choosing; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R.10217. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 so as to extend its 
provisions; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 10218. A bill to provide a tax incentive 
for industrial development for the Indians 
on certain reservations in order to improve 
conditions among the Indian people on such 
reservations and in other communities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 10219. A bill relating to the Federal 
share of the cost of certain Federal-aid 
highway projects; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 10220. A bill to establish a National 
Council for the Handicapped, and to de- 
clare a national policy for the adjustment, 
education, rehabilitation, and employment of 
the handicapped, with emphasis upon devel- 
opment of the handicapped in a manner cal- 
culated to enable them to take their rightful 
place in society, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 10221. A bill to provide equality of 
treatment for married woman employees of 
the Federal Government and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 10222. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
definition of commuter fare revenue; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.R. 10223. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, HAWKINS: 

H.R. 10224. A bill to amend the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 in 
order to provide assistance to local educa- 
tional agencies in establishing bilingual edu- 
cational opportunity programs, and to pro- 
vide certain other assistance to promote such 
programs; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 10225. A bill to amend title VII of the 
Housing Act of 1961 to authorize Federal 
grants under the open-space land program 
for the development and redevelopment of 
existing open-space land and for the acquisi- 
tion of outdoor and indoor recreational 
buildings, centers, facilities, and equipment, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DULSKI (for himself, Mr. 
HENDERSON, Mr. OLSEN, Mr. UDALL, 
Mr. DANIELS, Mr. Nix, Mr. Poon, Mr. 
GREEN of Pennsylvania, Mr. HANLEY, 
Mr. Warp, Mr. WHITE, Mr. WILLIAM 
D. Ford, Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. Brasco, 
Mr. CORBETT, Mr. Gross, Mr. CUN- 
NINGHAM, Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. JOHN- 
son of Pennsylvania, Mr. BROYHILL 
of North Carolina, Mr. BUTTON, Mr. 
Scott, Mr. RUPPE, Mr. MCCLURE, and 
Mr. THompson of Georgia) : 

H.R. 10226. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide additional free letter 
mail and air transportation mailing privi- 
leges for certain members of the U.S. Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 10227. A bill to amend the act pro- 
hibiting fishing in the territorial waters of 
the United States and in certain other areas 
by vessels other than vessels of the United 
States and by persons in charge of such ves- 
sels; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 
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By Mr. POOL: 

H.R. 10228. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase from $600 
to $1,000 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for 
@ spouse, the exemption for a dependent, 
and the additional exemptions for old age 
and blindness; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SCHERLE: 

H.R. 10229. A bill to reclassify certain po- 
sitions in the postal field service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H.R. 10230. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to provide for as- 
sistance in on-the-job training programs, 
on-the-farm training programs, certain 
flight training, and for other purposes, under 
the veterans’ educational assistance pro- 
grams; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 10231. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay judg- 
ments in favor of the Sac and Fox of the 
Mississippi in Iowa and Oklahoma and the 
Sac and Fox of Missouri in Kansas and Ne- 
braska in Indian Claims Commission dockets 
Nos. 138 and 143; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R, 10232. A bill to exempt from the anti- 
trust laws certain combinations and ar- 
rangements necessary for the survival of 
failing newspapers; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 10233. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States to impose a 
duty on natural gas; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 10234. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit travel or use 
of any facility in interstate or foreign com- 
merce with intent to incite a riot or other 
violent civil disturbance, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. R. 10235. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 10236. A bill to provide a tax incentive 
for industrial development for the Indians 
in certain reservations in order to improve 
conditions among the Indian people on such 
reservations and in other communities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 10237. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. OLSEN (for himself, and Mr. 
Hicks): 

H.R. 10238. A bill to create a National 
Services Corporation to provide a central 
location for various training centers and 
programs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H.R. 10239. A bill to create a National 
Services Corporation to provide a central 
location for various training centers and 
programs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 10240. A bill to amend the act of 
September 30, 1950, to authorize certain Fed- 
eral assistance to nonprofit hospitals dam- 
aged or destroyed in major disasters; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BETTS (for himself, and Mr. 
IcHorp) : 

H.R. 10241. A bill to amend the act of May 
29, 1884, relating to the control and eradica- 
tion of certain animal diseases; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 10242. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, relating to the authorized 
strengths by grade for medical officers on 
active duty in the Army, Navy, and Air Force; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 10243. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for certain 
expenses incurred in providing higher edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 10244. A bill to repeal the prohibition 
on the importation of certain furskins; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, JARMAN: 

H.R. 10245. A bill to revise the quota-con- 
trol system on the importation of certain 
meat and meat products; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

H.R. 10246. A bill to prohibit desecration of 

the flag; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R. 10247. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 so as to extend its 
provisions; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. POOL: 

H.R. 10248. A bill to increase the benefits 
of certain surviving children under subchap- 
ter III of title 5, United States Code; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RARICK: 

H.R. 10249. A bill to amend and clarify 
section 4(a) of the Voting Rights Act of 
1965; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10250. A bill to amend section 4(c) 
of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 with respect 
to the definition of the phrase “test or de- 
vice”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10251—A bill to amend and clarify 
section 4(b) of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 
with respect to review of certain determina- 
tions and certifications thereunder, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 10252. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to permit payment 
to an individual for the charges made by 
physicians and other persons providing serv- 
ices covered by the supplementary medical 
insurance program prior to such individual’s 
own payment of the bill for the services in- 
volved; to the Committee on Ways and 


By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 10253. A bill to establish a National 
Science and Technology Center for Crime 
Prevention and Control; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10254. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit the payment of 
benefits to a married couple on their com- 
bined earnings record, to eliminate certain 
special requirements for entitlement to hus- 
band’s or widower’s benefits, to provide for 
the payment of benefits to widowed fathers 
with minor children, to equalize the criteria 
for determining dependency of a child on his 
father or mother, and to make the retirement 
test inapplicable to individuals with minor 
children who are entitled to mother’s or 
father’s benefits; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. TUNNEY (for himself, Mr. LIPS- 
coms, Mr. RHODES of Arizona, and 
Mr. STEIGER of Arizona): 

H.R. 10255. A bill to establish any right, 
title, or interest of the United States in or to 
lands in the Palo Verde Irrigation District, 
in Riverside County, Calif., south of Ehren- 
berg Bridge; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 10256. A bill to render the assertion 
of land claims by the United States based 
upon accretion or avulsion subject to legal 
and equitable defenses to which private per- 
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sons asserting such claims would be subject; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BETTS: 

H.R. 10257. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit for 
amounts paid for tuition or fees to institu- 
tions of higher education or for occupational 
training or retraining, to allow a credit for 
taxes paid for public education, and to ex- 
empt from income tax certain scholarships, 
fellowships, and student assistantships and 
certain earnings by undergraduate college 
students; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 10258. A bill to require the establish- 
ment, on the basis of the 18th and subse- 
quent decennial censuses, of congressional 
districts composed of contiguous and com- 
pact territory for the election of Representa- 
tives, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. MIZE, 
Mr. WINN, Mr. SHRIVER, and Mr. 
SKUBITZ) : 

H.R. 10259. A bill to reclassify certain posi- 
tions in the postal field service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 10260. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for certain 
expenses incurred in providing higher edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 10261. A bill to promote the public 
welfare; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 10262. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 so as to extend its 
provisions; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. WAGGONNER: 

H.R. 10263. A bill relating to the conserva- 
tion of natural resources upon lands of the 
United States and amending certain provi- 
sions of the Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act and the Mineral Leasing Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GROSS (for himself, Mr. 
ScHWENGEL, Mr. Kyu, Mr. MAYNE, 
and Mr. SCHERLE): 

H. Con. Res. 356. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress with respect 
to an investigation and study to determine 
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the potential of railroad passenger and mail 
transportation in the United States; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


By Mr. KING of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 357. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that in the 
interest of peace in Vietnam the Govern- 
ment of the United States should only con- 
sider further expansions of trade, educa- 
tional and cultural exchanges, and other re- 
lated agreements with the Soviet Union and 
its East European satellites when there is 
demonstrable evidence that their actions and 
policies with regard to Vietnam have been 
redirected toward peace and an honorable 
settlement and when there is demonstrable 
evidence that they have abandoned their 
policy of support for so-called wars of na- 
tional liberation; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. Con. Res. 358. Concurrent resolution 
reaffirming the support of the Congress for 
United Nations peacekeeping and peacemak- 
ing operations, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RAILSBACK: 

H. Con. Res. 359. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of Congress with respect to 
an investigation and study to determine the 
potential of railroad passenger and mail 
transportation in the United States; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. Res. 486. Resolution concerning law en- 
forcement; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. OKONSRI: 

H. Res. 487. Resolution concerning law en- 
forcement; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H. Res. 488. Resolution to retain peace in 
the Middle East; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia (for 
himself, Mr. CORBETT, Mr. HALL, Mr. 
MCOLURE, Mr. Cowcsr, Mr. RHODES 
of Arizona, Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama, 
Mr. Zrox, Mr. Zwack, Mr. WINN, Mr. 
WIILrAus of Pennsylvania, Mr. DEN- 
NEY, Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. 
ERL NN BORN. Mr. Scott, Mr. HOSMER, 
Mr. Hunt, Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. STEI- 
Ger of Arizona, Mr. POLLOCK, and Mr. 
SNYDER) : 
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H. Res. 489. Resolution concerning law en- 
forcement; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. WINN: 

H. Res. 490. Resolution concerning law en- 
forcement; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WYMAN: 

H. Res. 491. Resolution concerning law en- 
forcement; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


204. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of California, 
relative to the San Felipe division of the 
Central Valley project, California; which 
was referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 10264. A bill for the relief of Ohannes 
Hashas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 10265. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Angelina Cardellina; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TENZER: 

H.R. 10266. A bill for the relief of Dr. Hos- 
sein Firooznia; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 10267. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jo- 
seph Pen-Tze Lin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 10268. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jesus 
S. Santos, Jr.; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 10269. A bill for the relief of Dr. Fred 
Philip Siew; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 10270. A bill for the relief of Dr. Er- 
nesto R. Tanguilig; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 10271. A bill for the relief of Dr. Eddy 
Chi-kwang Tong; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 10272. A bill for the relief of Argyrios 
Korogiannis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Merits of Aviation Education in Our 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1967 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I was asked to give the keynote 
address in New York City at the unveil- 
ing of a new general aviation trainer 
known as the GAT-I. In that address, I 
attempted to draw attention to the many 
benefits to be gained from exposing 
youth to aviation education at the ear- 
liest possible age and the importance of 
teaching the elements of aviation right 
along with scholastic subjects. 

I have long been active in flight train- 
ing programs for high schools in north- 


ern California, Mr. Speaker, because I 
have long held that the airplane pro- 
vides a partial but effective answer to 
many of the problems being experienced) 


by and with our youth. Flight training, I } 


submit, provides both motivation and 
a challenge for both boys and girls and it 
permits them to see for themselves, at 
an early age, what the future holds in 
store for them. ! 

A case in point, which received nation- 
wide recognition last summer, was when 
a 16-year-old high school student from 
my district flew solo in a family-rebuilt 
plane from California to Washington, 
D.C., and back via Florida and the Ba- 
hama Islands in a rare feat of airman- 
ship. Recently this young man, Ron Can- 
trell, of Santa Rosa, Calif., was recog- 
nized as the “Outstanding Young Man 
of Flight” at the International Exposi- 
tion of Flight in Las Vegas, Nev. 

Many of our youth today need motiva- 
tion and a challenge. Many more seek 


identification and recognition in a com- 


plex society which they feel is passing 


them by. Problems of youth and juvenile 
+ delinquency are national problems for 
which our leaders and educators desper- 
ately seek answers. In. my judgment, Mr. 
Speaker, aviation education is one an- 
swer. Not everyone, it is true, can learn 
to fly but the great majority can be ex- 
posed to fight training. 

We have all seen how the “age of 
flight“ has enhanced our daily lives, our 
ability to shrink vast oceans and con- 
tinents, and our capability to commu- 
nicate more effectively with our fellow- 
men. Today, man reaches for the stars 
in space—flights thought virtually im- 
possible a scant 25 years ago. But, in at- 
tempting to get to the moon, I would 
hope that we do not overlook the many 
untapped uses of conventional aircraft 
here on earth, 

Mr. Speaker, I submit for inclusion in 
the Record the full text of my address 
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on the merits of aviation education in 
our schools: 


ADDRESS BY Hon. Don H. CLAUSEN, REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN CONGRESS, FIRST DISTRICT, CALIFOR- 
NIA, AT THE UNVEILING OF THE GENERAL 
AVIATION TRAINER—GAT-1—APRIL 24, 1967 


On the recent cover of the Life magazine 
issue of April 21, 1967, a provocative picture 
is portrayed. The words in bold print, “Mod- 
ern Society's Growing Challenge—The Strug- 
gle To Be An Individual,” appear. 

I have the feeling that this article was 
timed to coincide with what we are attempt- 
ing to do. Quite honestly, I believe that what 
we are presenting today could at least pro- 
vide some of the answers to meet this 
challenge. 

Our society has become too complex. We 
are locked in by the mobs and the trends 
toward collectivization. We are victims of 
planners who have concentrated on the 
masses and left too little room for the indi- 
vidual. Young people are rebelling—seeking a 
way out of their entrapment. They are des- 
perate in their quest for individual recogni- 
tion and expression. 

As the article states so well, “One of the 
unforeseen consequences of the welfare state 
is that it leaves so little room for personal 
idealisms; another is that it mutes the chal- 
lenge to self-definition. All this is but an- 
other way of saying that it satisfies the 
anxieties of the middle-aged while stifling 
the creative energies of the young.” 

Whether you want to admit it or not, one 
need only to look around us today and you 
will conclude that this is happening to our 
youth—partially because of our affluence, 
partially because of major technological ad- 
vances in communications and transporta- 
tion systems and equipment and partially 
because of an over-emphasis on personal se- 
curity and a lack of attention given to incen- 
tives or reward for initiative. 

Certainly no Great Society will evolve un- 
less you have a great people—great people 
are balanced people. This can only occur if 
we reinstate educational programs that per- 
mit the individual to put to use his God- 
given creative energies and at the same time 
demonstrate to himself and others that, 
given the chance, he can excel—he can exert 
and express himself in a most constructive 
manner. 

Human energy is the mainspring to prog- 
ress. Creative human energy, properly di- 
rected, will determine the future course the 
United States and its people will take. We 
will be a Nation of leaders or a Nation of 
followers. God only knows, the world is cry- 
ing for qualified leaders to emerge in all 
corners of the Globe. 

It is conceivable to me that the purpose 
for which we are assembled may well turn 
out to be an historic day. 

An exciting new era in general aviation 
ls being launched today as we unveil the 
Link General Aviation Trainer, GAT-1. This 
represents a major breakthrough in providing 
aviation education tools and equipment for 
the private and public schools of America. 

We are in the space age. Our young people 
are constantly seeking challenges with new 
horizons to conquer. What could be more 
appropriate than early exposure and a solid 
foundation in all phases of aviation? 

Over 20 years ago, we placed a surplus 
World War II Link trainer in the classroom 
of Del Norte High School in California. I’ve 
seen the results first hand and have long 
advocated the placement of flight simulators 
in the schools of our country. 

In October, 1965, I gave an address before 
the National Business Aircraft Association 
in which I said: 

“I am of the view that a broader exposure 
to aviation education at the earliest possible 
age would pay great dividends in later years. 

“In addition to textbooks, I would like to 
see an inexpensive Flight Simulator devel- 
oped for placement and use in the grade 
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school classrooms of the country. A more 
sophisticated simulator could be made avail- 
able to the high school and college level 
student. For those students that demonstrate 
an average-to-above aptitude, the next step 
would be flight training in aircraft or gliders.” 

Those were my comments in 1965. Shortly 
thereafter, Mr. Arthur Godfrey said on his 
CBS radio program “Dimension”: 

“It’s gratifying for those of us who fiy to 
learn that some public high schools are now 
teaching the elements of aviation right along 
with scholastic subjects. The idea is catching 
on and there will come a day when young- 
sters learn to fly the way we hope they are 
being taught to drive a car. Let me bring you 
up-to-date on flight training in our schools: 

“What leaves the school drop-out with a 
spirit so dead, he wouldn't cut right out to 
the classroom if it contained a flight simula- 
tor? I mean a simulator, a working model of 
an aircraft cockpit with all the controls and 
instruments—only it never leaves the ground. 
Congressman Don Clausen of California is 
one who would like to see an inexpensive 
flight simulator developed for use in grade 
school classrooms, too. Not just high schools, 
grade schools—and not a toy either. 

“For the high school and college level stu- 
dents, of course, there would be more sophis- 
ticated simulators. And the good Congress- 
man, Don H. Clausen, believes the above- 
average student should go on to actual flight 
training. Learn to handle an airplane just 
as he is taught now to drive a car, The Con- 
gressman, working with school officials in 
his hometown of Crescent City, California, 
saw such a program established and he has 
seen what can be done to motivate young 
men and women to improve their education 
when such training is available.” 

Today, as I am reading to you these words 
from Arthur Godfrey’s Broadcast, I am seeing 
my dream come true, with the GAT-1 an- 
nouncement. The education profession of 
America now has an exciting educational aid 
to place in their classrooms. It will serve to 
motivate students to improve their education 
and alert them to a broader purpose in life. 

The basic trainer, GAT-1, I am told would 
lend itself to train the lower grade levels of 
education. I have long asked the question, 
“Why should our kids have to wait to go to 
the fairgrounds to enjoy the thrill of flying 
a ‘make believe’ airplane?” Particularly, when 
you consider it can be used as a tool to 
increase his or her interests in education if 
a basic or elementary flight simulator could 
be placed in the classroom. Imagine what 
this would do for the teacher, if she could 
“reward” her students for improving their 
education and at the same time coordinate 
her teaching material to show the student 
why it is necessary to learn the “Three R's” 
for our rapidly changing aviation and space 


e 

The basic trainer will have motion to 
demonstrate the effect of applying controls 
laterally, longitudinally and horizontally. 
It will provide the sound of aircraft in flight. 
And, in the future, I have been advised, they 
are working on the addition of a visual sys- 
tem that might simulate adverse weather 
and/or terrain conditions. What a boon to 
safety that would be. Buffeting and Stalls 
can also be “cranked in.” 

Add to this the radio communication pro- 
cedures for tower and cross country naviga- 
tion under VFR and IFR conditions and one 
can certainly begin to realize the vast po- 
tential of this modern educational tool. 

Advancement of the State of the Art has 
made all of this possible and it promises to 
broaden its influence on education as more 
uses are discovered. 

Returning briefly to my earlier comments 
about providing educational programs that 
provide a maximum challenge to the 
individual: 

The programmed learning techniques of 
GAT-1 are used to present the subject matter 
that is required in developing general avia- 
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tion skills. This allows a student to progress 
at his own best rate, Training manuals and 
workbooks are offered for the instructor and 
the student. They are designed to meet the 
needs of high schools, colleges and flight 
school operators. 

The lessons are sequenced using small in- 
crements so that the trainee can achieve 
progress in his flight training in a satis- 
factory manner. The system provides feed- 
back to the student so he can assess his own 
progress and his own level of retention. It 
has a built-in “motivator” in that it will con- 
tinue to challenge him. He will never be able 
to achieve what might be called “perfect 
performance” because he will always find 
areas wherein he can improve his skills and 
increase the reliability of his performance. 

The FAA, and in particular, Bob Reynolds, 
Ralph Lovering, George Stathers, Merv 
Strickler and Bob O'Neill, has been most 
helpful in seeing that this agency keeps 
abreast of new training equipment and tech- 
niques as they relate to general aviation. 

It is encouraging to me as a Congressman 
to learn that the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration has recognized the value of pilot 
ground trainers. Just recently, through the 
issuance of the Notice of Proposed Rule 
Making, the FAA has prepared a comprehen- 
sive training package designed to up-grade 
and modernize pilot training and certifica- 
tion. 

To me, the most significant feature of the 
proposal is the recognition of training given 
by certificated pilot instructors in a pilot 
ground trainer. Recent developments in the 
field of ground trainers indicate they may be 
used effectively for VFR as well as IFR flight 
training. It was through research sponsored 
by the FAA that the potential value of this 
type of training was proved. 

The proposed recognition of training in 
ground devices—intentionally will not be 
limited as to kind and procedures so as not 
to discourage the development of different 
trainers and teaching methods as a pattern 
of effective instruction develops, The Admin- 
istration would further modify the regula- 
tions to grant special recopaitlon for the 
training discovered to be most valuable. 

Although the proposal recognizes increased 
piloting experience necessary for both a com- 
mercial and private certificate, 15 hours of 
the increased time for the private could be 
obtained in the ground trainer and 50 hours 
of the increased time required for commercial 
certification could be obtained in the ground 
trainer. 

The unveiling of your GAT-1 today could 
have a significant bearing on the training for 
our pilots for the future. Certainly, anyone 
with an ounce of vision can see how a series 
of flight simulators, from an elementary 
basic trainer in grade schools, a more so- 
phisticated general aviation trainer at the 
high school and college level, the jet simu- 
lator for advanced civil and military aviation 
and then the ultimate in simulators for ad- 
vanced supersonic and space craft, can pro- 
ject what tomorrow will provide in the way 
of challenges and opportunities for our 
youth, 

The educational foundation must be built 
now, the young people of America must see. 
at an early age, what the future holds in 
store for them. 

What better start could we offer them than 
that which is being unveiled todav. This is 
“Operation Headstart” in the field of aviation 
education. 

Just as we are appearing here today in 
New York, we all know too well the locked-in 
feeling of many of our young people, looking 
for something in the way of an exciting chal- 
lenge to be presented to them. 

Throughout our nation we have young 
people turning to crime and violence because 
of their inability to see how they can par- 
ticipate with a broader purpose, in the eco- 
nomic and social aspects of life in our nation, 
our hemisphere and potentially the world. 
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They fail to see the Big Picture”—all they 
see is their immediate surroundings. 

Can you imagine what a flight simulator 
would do for the young people of the big 
cities who could never see an airplane close 
up, let alone, fly one, How does the young 
man in New York or Chicago or Philadel- 
phia or Los Angeles become motivated to 
see the big picture—how he could partici- 
pate in the social and economic development 
of our emerging nations that are craving 
for qualified people who understand the 
workings of Democracy and the free enter- 
prise system. 

I believe early exposure to the GAT-1 
might start him down the road to excellence 
because he sees the “way out” of his current 
dilemma—he sees that opportunities do exist 
everywhere in the world, providing he is 
qualified. 

Once exposed, he can’t help but become 
excited with the fact that he has an oppor- 
tunity to advance himself—to become in- 
volved with the broad program of improving 
our way of life at home and abroad. 

During the past two years, Jack Hunt of 
Embry-Riddle, Jack Crannell, myself and 
others have been working on a plan to offer 
specialized aviation education in emerging 
nations. It is planned that special private 
institutions will be established in selected 
countries, sponsored by private capital, fol- 
lowing the guidelines of free enterprise. At 
the present time, we have four colleges with 
special programs in technical education 
developing pilot programs for our plan. 

Research has indicated that the problem 
of training and educating the people of these 
countries will require a special technique. 
By and large these people have not been 
exposed to a mechanical life comparable to 
that of American youth. Essentially, these 
young people are “camel drivers” who will 
require a concentrated course in “machine” 
operation. It is readily apparent that to try 
to accomplish this training in an airplane 
would be expensive and potentially danger- 
ous. We have come to the conclusion, there- 
fore, that to be effective in this program it 
will be necessary to develop and utilize rela- 
tively inexpensive simulators and synthetic 
trainers with the capability of doing pro- 
cedures training under close supervision. 

There is, of course, another rapidly grow- 
ing need for simulated and synthetic training 
right here in our own United States. When 
the changes presently proposed by the FAA 
to minimum requirements for private and 
commercial pilots are adopted, it will be 
necessary to make more efficient use of train- 
ing devices to insure the level of competency 
desired by the FAA. 

Judicious use of trainers can afford a 
modicum of continuity in the training 
sequence of a prospective pilot regardless of 
weather conditions. With the increasing 
seriousness of the “crowded sky”, other areas 
will begin to experience the same satura- 
tion as presently exists in the major metro- 
politan areas. Certainly, effective use of sim- 
ulators and synthetic trainers will allow us 
to reduce the in-flight congestion and still 
provide effective training with increased 
safety. 

The world is filled with problems but the 
world is also filled with potentials and op- 
portunities for people who are qualified and 
willing to solve them. ; 

Education today must provide the man- 
power training programs for these people. 
This requires new tools and visual aids to 
maximize the efforts of our teaching pro- 
fession. 

It is a proven fact that an extraordinarily 
high percentage of pilots who returned from 
World War II are among the leaders of our 
business, professional and political com- 
munity. They learned the advantages of 
mobility that goes with the ability to fly. 
They were indoctrinated thoroughly about 
the need to maintain a high degree of 
flexibility. They were reminded constantly 
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of the requirements for a superb individual 
performance. This was a program that de- 
manded individual responsibility at its best. 

Having been a Navy carrier pilot myself 
during World War II. I feel that my own 
career has been a living example of what I 
have referred to. 

Having already enjoyed a full life I am 
most anxious to have others share in the re- 
warding experience of “handling the con- 
trols” in one's personal exposure to the realm 
of flight. I believe GAT-1 will do this. 

We have driver education programs—why 
not fiying education? We have public and 
private Peace Corps—why not flying Peace 
Corps? I sincerely believe this Conference 
has placed us on the launching pad of a 
program that I hope will someday put 
“Wings on Americanism”, with the hoped for 
objective of genuine peace on earth and good 
will toward all mankind, with liberty and 
justice for all. 

Many years ago, Paul Revere rode his horse 
through the community to “wake the town 
and tell the people.” Today I stand before you 
trying to express a similar thought. I be- 
lieve the time has come for a number of Paul 
Reveres to wake our nation and tell its peo- 
ple—to wake the world and alert them to 
their unlimited possibilities “just over the 
horizon“ —with the proper use of aircraft 
for constructive purposes, domestically and 
internationally. 

Surely you would agree, however, that with 
our increasing world security problems such 
as Vietnam and contemplated other poten- 
tial Vietnams in other sections of the world, 
we cannot resort to the use of a horse to 
transmit the American message to other 
countries. 

We must become airborne. 

I believe the time has come to organize 
and mobilize our constructive forces to put 
Communism on the defensive for a change by 
demonstrating how the American miracle 
can work in other sections of the World. 

All Americans can and must participate. 
In my judgment, this is the only way we can 
expect to retain security for our cherished 
way of life. 

This is a bold program—I hope you will 
agree—it has imagination. It is a challenge 
I'd like to “sink my teeth in.” It is a chal- 
lenge we can and must meet. Please join 
with me in saying “America First” for a 
change—the world and its people will wel- 
come the restoration of the America they 
once knew, loved and respected. 


Administration on Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1967 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s statement on the present Mid- 
dle East crisis is a firm and positive stand 
that should make clear to all the world 
this Nation’s unequivocal commitment to 
the cause of justice, law, and order every- 
where. 

I applaud vigorously the President’s 
bold and forthright statement concern- 
ing the grave new tensions that have been 
provoked in that area of the world. The 
right of a nation’s access to international 
seas is indisputable under international 
law, and depriving a nation of that free 
right of access is clearly against both na- 
tional and international interests. The 
recent actions that threaten to cut off 
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Israel's passage to the Gulf of Aqaba will 
surely aggravate a situation that is al- 
ready inflamed. 

President Johnson is performing a 
great service to the world community by 
seeking to bring about a settlement in 
this crisis. We hope, of course, only dip- 
lomatic action may be necessary but we 
are prepared for whatever action may 
be needed to live up to our commitments 
to Israel. 


Vietnam Protesters and Operation 
Appreciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HENRY P. SMITH III 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1967 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under the banner of the “Spring Mobili- 
zation To End the War in Vietnam,” 
noisy antiwar protests demonstrations 
were held on April 15 in San Francisco 
and New York. Millions of Americans 
throughout this Nation were appalled at 
the mockery of the burning of Old Glory 
and selective service draft cards, the 
carrying of Vietcong flags, and the utter- 
ances of inflammatory and grossly dis- 
loyal statements by a relatively young 
group. In furtherance of their aims, 
these demonstrations received extended 
headline treatment and worldwide atten- 
tion as reported by the national mass- 
communications media. 

Only 72 hours later, another group 
numbering slightly less than 100 in all, 
assembled here in our Nation’s Capital. 
In a highly organized manner, they were 
instructed to report to the Rayburn 
House Office Building. Without the bene- 
fit of shoulder-length hairdos and scrag- 
gly beards, and having in common with 
the protesters only a similarity of youth- 
fulness, this small group struggled into 
the Rayburn Building—some on stretch- 
ers and some in wheelchairs, others aided 
and supported by crutches or canes. 
These were U.S. marines wounded in 
Vietnam, all patients at Bethesda Naval 
Hospital. Beaming with pride in their 
country and themselves, they were in- 
vited to Capitol Hill to attend a congres- 
sional reception in their honor, co- 
sponsored by Representatives Bos MA- 
THIAS, Republican, of California, and 
James C. Corman, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia, both former marines themselves. 
Needless to say, the American public at 
large and the aggressors in Hanoi and 
Peking heard very little, if anything, 
about this informal gathering to ex- 
press congressional support and appreci- 
ation for those who made great personal 
sacrifices in defense of freedom. 

Along with many leaders of the House 
and Senate, invited Congressmen, mili- 
tary leaders, dignitaries, and guests to- 
taling some 400 in all, I was privileged 
and honored to attend this reception. I 
have never felt more humble than in the 
presence of these young though combat- 
hardened marines. And if they are a rep- 
resentative sampling of tomorrow’s lead- 
ers of this great Nation, as most of us 
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know truly well they are, then we can 
all look forward to the future with con- 
fidence and pride, inspired by this new 
breed of mature, responsible, and deter- 
mined Americans. 8 

Mr. Speaker, I would be remiss if I did 
not point with equal pride and recognize 
the individual responsible for initiating 
this reception in the first place, one who 
for the past 12 months has spearheaded 
one of the Nation’s outstanding Ameri- 
can-action programs of homefront sup- 
port for wounded Vietnam veterans. His 
name is James E. Merna and the pro- 
gram that he originated and leads as 
chairman is called Operation Appre- 
ciation. 

Originally a native of Piermont, N. X., 
Jim Merna is a 34-year-old husband and 
father, who spent most of his early life 
in Catholic orphanages in Rockland 
County, N.Y., along with five brothers 
and one sister. Two weeks after the out- 
break of the Korean war in 1950, Jim, 
then 17, enlisted in the Marine Corps and 
saw a year of combat duty in Korea with 
the 5th Marine Regiment, a renowned 
unit performing admirably in Vietnam 
today. After completing his 3-year en- 
listment, Jim enrolled at the University 
of Maryland, financed in part by the GI 
bill and a part-time job cleaning univer- 
sity dormitories. He also found time to 
manage the university varsity basketball 
team for 4 continuous years. In addition 
to meeting his future wife at college, Jim 
also earned a B.S. degree in business ad- 
ministration in 1957. For the past 6 
years, Jim has been employed as an ad- 
ministrative assistant at the U.S. Patent 
Office in Washington. 

Launched in May 1966, Operation Ap- 
preciation is a continuing aid and recre- 
ational program sponsored by Jim’s Post, 
the General Douglas MacArthur Post, 
Catholic War Veterans, USA, Landover 
Hills, Maryland, for the benefit and en- 
joyment of all of the Vietnam-wounded 
U.S. marines recuperating at Bethesda 
Naval Hospital. When the program be- 
gan there were only some 50 wounded 
marines at Bethesda. Today, there are 
three times that number. 

Since its inception, Operation Appre- 
ciation, in its usual quiet fashion, has 
arranged 21 different fun-packed events 
over the past 12 consecutive months 
for the Bethesda-hospitalized marines. 
These events and activities have covered 
a broad spectrum ranging from the at- 
tendance of the patients at college and 
professional baseball, football, basketball, 
boxing, and lacrosse games to the staging 
of variety shows, trips to the theater, 
picnics, sports banquets, and pizza 
parties. 

An intensive gift drive campaign with 
many local and national business firms 
was also undertaken by Jim Merna and 
his fellow Douglas MacArthur Post 
members. As a result, the marine vet- 
erans were presented with innumerable 
gift items such as stationery, pens and 
pencils, magazines, tie clips, razor 
blades, razors, shaving lotions, cigarette 
lighters, games, handkerchiefs, candy, 
toothbrushes, toothpaste, and combs. 
The hospital itself was also presented 
with four television sets, radios, and 
electric razors. 

Constantly seeking new ideas and 
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projects to amuse and entertain the 
Bethesda-hospitalized marines, Jim 
placed a long-distance telephone call one 
night not too long ago to Joe Garagiola, 
NBC sportscaster and former major 
league baseball player, at his home in 
Scarsdale, N.Y., and asked him to pay a 
cheerup visit to the patients. Joe en- 
thusiastically accepted, even adjusted his 
schedule, and flew to Washington, In ad- 
dition to his highly amusing banter of 
sports stories, Joe Garagiola showed 
some film clips from previous appear- 
ances on national television shows. 
Garagiola was an instant success with 
the patients. On another occasion, Jim 
and his associates brought about one- 
third of the players from the Washing- 
ton Redskins football team, led by such 
All-Pro stars as Sam Huff, Sonny Jur- 
gensen, and Bobby Mitchell, out to the 
hospital to visit the marines. The pa- 
tients are still talking about this visit. ~ 

Mr. Speaker, in his stirring address to 
the Congress on April 28, Gen. William 
C. Westmoreland, the commanding gen- 
eral of all American forces in Vietnam, 
remarked: 

When a field commander does not have to 
look over his shoulder to see whether he is 
being supported, he can concentrate on the 
battlefield with much greater assurance of 
success, 


He further stated: 

Backed at home by resolve, confidence, 
patience, determination and continued sup- 
port, we will prevail in Viet Nam over the 
Communist aggressor. 


I can find no clearer evidence of re- 
sponse to General Westmoreland’s re- 
quest for homefront support than in the 
Operation Appreciation program being 
conducted by the General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur Post of the Catholic War Vet- 
erans of America. 


President, Nation Honor Small Business- 
men, Foundation of Our Free Enterprise 
System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
Congress has long recognized the vital 
and indispensable role which small busi- 
ness plays in our economy and in our na- 
tional life. Small business is the founda- 
tion of our free enterprise system and 
the seedbed of competition and crea- 
tivity. ‘ 

It is therefore fitting and appropriate 
that President Johnson has designated 
this week as Small Business Week and 
has urged that our small businessmen 
be recognized and honored for their 
great contributions to our free enterprise 
system and to our freedom and liberty. 

On this occasion I want to salute our 
Small Business Administration—the 
Federal agency that is a one-stop shop 
for small business and a vital instrument 
in strengthening small business through- 
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out America. The SBA Administrator, 
the Honorable Bernard Boutin, is to be 
commended and congratulated for his 
able championship of the Nation’s small 
businessmen. 

In connection with this most important 
observance, and because of the interest 
of my colleagues and the Nation in the 
small businessman, I include the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation designating Small 
Business Week in the RECORD: 


SMALL BUSINESS WEEK, May 9, 1967 


A proclamation by the President of the 
United States of America 


Fully 95 percent of the businesses serving 
the needs of the American people are small 
and privately owned. More than a third of 
the Nation’s total goods and services are sup- 
plied by small businesses. 

Small businesses perform a service to the 
Nation beyond the supplying of goods. Oper- 
ating in an open, competitive market, they 
stimulate the new ideas that create progress. 
They provide community leadership to aid 
economic development. They offer a wide 
and challenging variety of job opportunities 
to our people. 

To encourage the growth of new small busi- 
nesses, the Small Business Administration 
has in the past three years granted 830 
loans, totaling over $131 million, to local 
development companies. These loans have 
resulted in the creation of 28,800 new jobs, 
and added nearly $1.2 billion to our economy. 
During the last three years there has been 
a net increase of 200,000 in the number of 
small business establishments in our Na- 
tion. 

We recognize and applaud the contribu- 
tions made by our 4.8 million small busi- 
nesses, We must insure that they will con- 
tinue to hold a vital place in our society. 

Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning May 
21, 1967, as Small Business Week, and I urge 
industrial and commercial organizations, 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and 
other public and private organizations to 
participate in ceremonies recognizing the 
significant contributions, past and present, 
of small business to our land, our culture, 
and our ideals. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this ninth 
day of May in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and ninety-first. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

By the President: 

DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 


Speech on Happiness at Graduation 
Exercises at Midway Junior College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1967 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to insert in the Record at this point a 
thoughtful speech made by our colleague, 
Congressman CHARLES E. BENNETT, yes- 
terday at the commencement exercises 
of Midway Junior College at Midway, 
Ky. Congressman BENNETT, on behalf 
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of his mother, presented to the school a 
portrait of Prof. Robert A. Broadhurst, 
who headed the school from 1858 to 1871. 
Professor Broadhurst’s wife and Con- 
gressman BENNETT’s grandmother, was 
of the Fugate family, who were pioneers 
in the settlement of both Kentucky and 
Florida; and many of the family de- 
scendants reside in both States today. 
Congressman BENNETT’s speech was as 
follows: 


I come here primarily as a messenger from 
my mother, Mrs. Roberta Broadhurst Ben- 
nett, who could not come because she is in 
the infirmary in a retirement home in For- 
ida, but she sends her love and blessings to 
each of you. She is 81 years of age and the 
heaviness of those years makes it impossible 
for her to make this long journey. She sends 
as a token of her love an oil portrait of her 
father after whom she was named, Profes- 
sor Robert A. Broadhurst who headed this 
institution from 1858 through 1871. She was 
born to him when he was 72 years of age. 
And her mother, Mrs, Irene Fugate Broad- 
hurst, was a teacher in this fine institution 
when Professor Broadhurst married her in 
1870. 

Quoting from Perry Giovannoli, “Kentucky 
Female Orphan School, A History,” (Midway, 
Kentucky, 1930): “At the close of the school 
year 1870-1871, Professor R. A. Broadhurst, 
after 13 years of self-sacrificing labor, re- 
signed the position of Principal and went to 
Camden Point, Missouri, to establish a school 
for orphan girls which the Christian brother- 
hood of that state had projected.” 

Born in England on January 18, 1813, when 
our country was still at war with England, 
he completed his education and emigrated 
to this country as a young man to lead a life 
of teaching young people and preaching 
in Christian churches, primarily in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Missouri. He headed 
three educational institutions, this one, and 
the one in Missouri, and another in Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee, which bore his name, Broad- 
hurst Institute. 

My living room in Washington is domi- 
nated by his eight foot tall secretary-desk, 
which he used when he was here at Midway. 
In the depths of the Depression this desk 
formed a wall in the one-room habitation in 
which I lived as a youth in Florida. And on 
the back of the desk we hung the picture 
which my mother is now giving to this Insti- 
tution, It has been a treasure in our family 
and I hope it will be a treasure and inspira- 
tion to you here at Midway. 

Professor Broadhurst was a warm-hearted, 
kind man, who loved his fellowman and God. 
And many of his descendants carried on for 
him and do to this day in expressing dedi- 
cation to these ideals. Three of his descend- 
ants are today Professors at Yale, The Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and the University of 
Florida. One of his grandsons, Dr. Robert 
Hopkins, once was the chief administrative 
official in the Christian, or Disciples of Christ 
Church, in which brotherhood I am also a 
member and an elder. 

His work here on this campus leaves to you 
as well as me not only the inspiration of his 
life but also a material reminder, your 
Pinkerton Hall, which was built during his 
administration early in 1859. 

In searching about for a topic for this talk 
to you today, I came upon the word, “Hap- 
piness“, because this is the characteristic of 
Professor Broadhurst’s life which most of his 
associates found most typical of him, 

My 11 year old son, Charles, Jr., brought 
home from school a paper in which he had 
started by the simple statement, “Happiness 
is wo k well done.” In a world in which most 
of the news seems to be in the field of un- 
happiness, it might be well for us to think 
about just what happiness is. 

Happiness is not what is in our pockets, 
happiness is what is in our hearts and minds. 
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psn ee Jay Gould, said: “I suppose 

I am the most miserable man on earth.” 

When our founding fathers wrote the 
Declaration of Independence they specified 
three unalienable rights with which we are 
endowed by our Creator: life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. There was no reference 
to the pursuit of pleasure and certainly 
happiness does not lie in the pursuit of 
pleasure. Lord Byron, after a life of pleasure- 
seeking, summed up his life by saying: “Grief 
is mine alone.” 

Happiness is not power. Alexander the 
Great, after conquering the known world 
wept and said: “There are no more worlds 
to conquer.” 

Happiness does not exist in believing God 
is dead. Voltaire, the atheist said: “I wish 
I had never been born.” 

Happiness does not lie in the absence of 
defects. Beethoven was deaf and despite his 
deafness produced some of the most beautiful 
music in all times and brought happiness 
not only to himself but to centuries yet to 
come. Edison was a dull student and was 
asked to leave school at an early age. And yet, 
he found in himself, with God's help, the 
ability to produce happiness by his own 
achievement and in great service to mankind. 

Winston Churchill lisped as a boy, and yet 
went on to become the greatest orator and 
inspirer of his era. Queen Victoria once said 
to Paderewski: “You are a genius.” To this 
Paderewski replied, “Perhaps so, but before I 
was a genius I was a drudge.” These people 
show that happiness does not arise from the 
absence of defects and obstacles. Reverend 
Billy Graham recently said: “Happiness is a 
strength to rise above adversity and sorrow 
and live triumphantly over them.” 

Let us think for a moment or two about 
the affirmative side of what happiness is. 
Happiness is knowing. Eighty percent of the 
world’s knowledge has been developed in 
the past 10 years, and it is doubling every 
10 years. In your lifetime we have split the 
atom and harnessed it for the production 
of power for good things as well as bad, and 
we have penetrated into the depths of outer 
space, and we are now penetrating into the 
depths of inner space. A nephew of mine is 
now working at Yale in the field of thought 
and science, in one of the greatest break- 
throughs of knowledge in recent years, the 
study of DNA and RNA, which opens up 
opportunities for hereditary improvement 
and protecting life against a host of diseases 
and even congenital insanity. In every area 
of thought advances are being made with 
the speed of wind, and the attainment of 
this new knowledge is one of the happy 
things of our time. 

Happiness is freedom to choose to do God's 
will, not license to sin. 

True freedom is in fact the decision to 
serve God. When men make that decision 
they are free. When nations make it, a new 
world of brotherhood is at hand. 

As the outstanding preacher of a genera- 
tion or so ago, Henry Beecher, said: “The 
strength and the happiness of a man con- 
sists in finding out the way in which God 
is going, and going in that way too. Happi- 
ness is not the end of life; character is.” 

Happiness is inequality. Great things are 
done by individuals, not by the masses. 
There is no way to make a great or good 
society out of bad men. Social consciousness 
is no substitute for individual conscience. 
Neither appropriations nor statutes can es- 
tablish character. Each of us should do our 
very best to fulfill our greatest possible 
attainments and in doing so, happiness will 
be our reward. 

Happiness is service above self. It is the 
legitimate fruit of love and service. It never 
comes by making it an end in itself. If we 
choose our aspirations and do our daily deeds 
with the thoughts of helping others, it can 
be obtained. We remember from the Scrip- 
ture that God so loved the world that he 
gave. 
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Happiness is love, There is nothing worse 
in the world than being unwanted and un- 
loved. There is no greater human need than 
to be loved. So, if we love others we give 
man’s greatest gift. I am reminded by a 
sentence in a recent introduction of me when 
someone said: He is our friend, and a friend 
is someone we know all about, but whom we 
still love.” 

We can show our love to God by showing 
our love to our fellow-man. As we love man- 
kind, we love God. 

So as I conclude my remarks to you on 
this beautiful day, I hope that you will 
consider a heritage you have here at Mid- 
way Junior College, the happy life of Pro- 
fessor R. A. Broadhurst, my grandfather. 
From all I can understand, that he followed 
the challenge of our forefathers to pursue 
happiness and he did it in such a way as 
to know its true meaning in the way in 
which we have thought about it together to- 
day. 

As I left my mother’s hospital bed in 
Florida yesterday, she sent you all a special 
message. She said “Tell them all I love 
them and to remember that happiness can- 
not be bought or given to you. You must 
create it yourself,” 


Speech by Representative Dan 
Rostenkowski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in a speech yesterday before the 
Cook County Council of Insured Savings 
Associations, Representative Dan Ros- 
TENKOWSKI reviewed some of the major 
tax policies of the 1960’s. I think his 
speech was particularly good because it 
provided not only an accurate and in- 
formed appraisal of the relationship be- 
tween our tax policies and the expansion 
of the 1960's, but a sound basis for under- 
standing the present fiscal situation and 
the alternative tax policies for the near 
future. Because of the importance of this 
issue, I urge all of the Members to read 
Mr. RosTENKOWSKI’s excellent speech: 


REMARKS OF THE HON. DAN ROSTENKOWSKI, 
SPRING CONFERENCE, Cook County COUNCIL 
OF INSURED SAVINGS ASSOCIATIONS, May 22, 
1967 


It is an honor and a pleasure to be here this 
afternoon with officials and members and 
friends of the Cook County Council of In- 
sured Savings Associations. I am also pleased 
to see so many of your wives in attendance. 

One of the very gratifying privileges those 
of us in public office enjoy and look forward 
to is the opportunity to meet with business 
organizations such as yours. Such an invita- 
tion is particularly welcome when it comes 
from an organization which represents a 
highly important and indeed, vital, financial 
institution in our nation today, the savings 
and loan association—the institution which 
provides financing for one of the nation’s 
major industries—housing. 

Let me also take this opportunity at the 
outset of my remarks to express my sincere 
appreciation to the savings and loan industry 
in general and to each of you here represent- 
ing your associations for your interest and 
the communications and advice that you 
provide those of us in Congress on pending 
measures that affect your industry. If there 
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is one basic truth or fact that I have learned 
exceedingly well in my service in the Con- 
gress, it is that ours is a complex and con- 
stantly changing world and our national 
economy is no exception to this observation. 
A position of relative advantage, equality 
or disadvantage today with respect to a given 
industry or segment of business is suscepti- 
ble to rapid erasure or reversal by the dy- 
namic forces at work in our economy. No 
particular business or industry really enjoys 
a stable and immutable position vis-a-vis 
its competitors. This makes our American 
economy most interesting and challenging. 
It also keeps us on our perceptive toes to 
keep abreast of the often very rapidly occur- 
ring developments and trends. Your com- 
munications to those representing you in 
Congress serve a most important function in 
this regard. 

I may also say that I am especially pleased 
that you have invited me here at this time 
rather than during last summer or fall, As 
you know, the scriptures say that for every- 
thing there is a season and a time for every 
matter under heaven. For instance (and I 
am quoting the Duoay version of the Bible), 
we are told that there is “A time to plant, 
and a time to pluck up that which is 
planted ... A time to weep, and a time to 
laugh. A time to mourn, and a time to 
dance ... A time to get, and a time to 
lose . . . A time to keep silence, and a time to 
speak.” 

I have no doubt that you leaders in the 
savings and loan industry recall without hesi- 
tancy this wonderful passage of scripture. 
I am somewhat less sure, however, you would 
agree that there is ever an appropriate time 
or a suitable season for the unprecedented 
tight money experience you underwent last 
year. I do think, however, that present indi- 
cations—with the vastly improved savings in- 
flow to your associations, the great improve- 
ment in the interest picture, and the in- 
crease in housing starts—give promise that 
we are on the threshold of another good time 
for savings and loan associations. At least it 
is a much, much better time than last year 
for a holder of public office to be speaking to 
you. I am keenly cognizant and most ap- 
preciative of that fact. 

Preliminary to my remarks I think I 
should state that Iam not a member of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, which in the House of Representatives 
has primary jurisditecion over legislation re- 
lating to monetary matters, The Banking and 
Currency Committee also processes bills re- 
lating to the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
the independent agency whose activities af- 
fect the ability of the savings and loan indus- 
try to operate in the mortgage market. So I 
do not get in on the ground floor, so to speak; 
that is, at the Committee stage, on bills that 
have particular and direct effect on your 
industry. Under the prevailing practice in 
the House a Member may serve on only one 
major Committee, and my single and exclu- 
sive committee assignment of this nature is 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

It is the Ways and Means Committee that 
has responsibility and jurisdiction with re- 
spect to tax measures—measures concerned 
with the revenues. I should also say that the 
Ways and Means Committee does not ap- 
propriate money—this is a function of the 
House Committee on Appropriations. In 
other words, the Committee on which I serve 
has the primary responsibility to “get” as 
distinguished from “giving” revenue, and I 
don’t need to tell you veterans of the busi- 
ness world that the “getting” is vastly more 
difficult and less popular than the “giving”. 

So this afternoon I wish to share with you 
some observations about tax policy, which is 
that division of fiscal policy falling directly 
within the jurisdiction of the Ways and 
Means Committee. In doing so I think it will 
be useful to review the uses to which tax 
policy has been put in recent years and to 
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briefly refer to some of the present proposals 
and prospects fer Congressional action. 

When I came to Congress just before the 
turn of the present decade, the economic 
situation was vastly different from what it is 
today. You will recall that when we turned 
into the decade of the 1960's, the nation was 
in economic doldrums and unemployment 
was intolerably high. The unemployment 
rate reached almost 7 percent in the trough 
of this recession, which occurred in February 
1961. 

All of us are aware of the dramatic eco- 
nomic changes that have taken place since 
that time, This period of expansion—of eco- 
nomic transition over the past six plus 
years—was initiated and has been sustained 
in considerable measure by tax policy orig- 
inating in the Committee on Ways and 
Means. I am referring to the Revenue Acts of 
1962 and 1964 and the Excise Tax Reduction 
Act of 1965. The stimuli of these carefully 
planned tax reduction bills effectively roused 
and renewed the energies of the private sec- 
tor of the economy. The overall results have 
been very notably salutary and are now fa- 
miliar to us all. During this period of ex- 
pansion employment, production, profits and 
incomes have risen tremendously, and in 
many instances by record-breaking advances. 
The unemployment rate has dropped from 7 
percent to under 4 percent, the gross national 
product has risen at an average rate of 544 
percent in constant prices, and there has 
been achieved an almost 25 percent increase 
in the real per capita standard of living of 
the American people. 

But as those of you in the savings and 
loan industry know only too well there have 
been problems, too. Until 1965, when the de- 
mands placed on the economy by the conflict 
in Southeast Asia intensified, the course of 
this expansion was marked by an unusual 
degree of price stability. For instance, the 
wholesale price index remained at virtually 
the same level from the end of 1961 through 
the end of 1964. Over the same period the 
consumer price index rose at the relatively 
low rate of 1.2 percent a year. However, 
prices began to rise in the latter part of 
1965, and by the end of the year it became 
apparent that price increases were spreading 
over the economy. 

It was at this point, January of last year, 
that legislative action was commenced on the 
“Tax Adjustment Act of 1966,” shifting our 
fiscal policy from one of stimulus to one of 
moderate restraint. That enactment, which 
became law in mid-March of last year, 
stepped up income tax collections and re- 
stored temporarily certain excises. This ac- 
tion, together with increased social security 
taxes and administrative action advancing 
corporate tax payments, removed over $10 
billion of excess business and consumer pur- 
chasing power from the economy in 1966. 

While this action aided in moderating 
somewhat the advance of the economy in the 
spring of last year, as the year progressed 
the pace of economic activity heightened, 
and business investment in plant and equip- 
ment reached boom proportions. We all 
know, regrettably too well, the results, The 
over-heated condition in the business in- 
vestment sector was drying up the capital 
that would normally flow into other sectors, 
notably homebuilding. Money markets be- 
came extremely tight, interest rates rose to 
excessive heights, and the accustomed flow 
of mortgage money fell off sharply. These 
factors in turn were responsible in large 
measure for the precipitous decline in the 
number of new housing starts that occurred 
in 1966 and the depressed condition in the 
housing industry. 

Thus in September of last year the Presi- 
dent felt compelled to recommend enact- 
ment of legislation to temporarily suspend 
the investment tax credit and certain forms 
of accelerated depreciation. The principal 
goal of that legislation was to lessen demand 
for new capital goods and reduce borrowing 
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for business investment. The theory was 
that this in turn would assist in bringing 
about lower interest rates and would also 
allow some of the money that had been di- 
verted to business from the home mortgage 
market to, in effect, come home again. To 
put it another way, a principal purpose of 
the temporary suspension was to smooth out 
some of the distortions and imbalances that 
had developed in the economy—imbalances 
and distortions that were having a particu- 
larly adverse effect on the home building 
and savings and loan industry. 

Let me make it clear that I am not saying 
that the legislation temporarily suspending 
the investment credit can be given exclusive 
recognition for the very welcome turnabout 
in the indicators relating to your industry— 
such favorable accomplishments as lowered 
interest rates, increased lending activity and 
the dramatic improvement in your inflow. 
To dramatize this last point, in the first 
quarter of this year Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board figures indicate that associations 
across the country took in almost twice as 
much money as in the same period last year. 

Quite obviously other actions, both legis- 
lative and administrative, have helped in 
bringing about these markedly improved con- 
ditions. Some would emphasize the interest 
rate ceiling bill passed at the end of the last 
Congress as important in this respect. Some 
would give greatest credit to the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board’s actions in author- 
izing timely increased advances to members 
and reducing interest rates thereon. Others 
would say that the free forces at work in the 
economy itself were responsible in greatest 
measure for the upturn. I believe, however, 
that it was a combination of all of these 
and perhaps other factors that has brought 
about the brightened outlook that we have 
today in the savings and loan industry. 

Before I turn from the comparatively com- 
fortable certainty of painting the present 
economic picture to the much more difficult 
and uncertain task of discussing possible 
future developments, let me just briefly men- 
tion another important—though less publi- 
cized—aspect of tax policy. I am speaking 
of tax reform, tax simplification or whatever 
else you wish to denominate it. This to me 
is one of the most pressing areas of responsi- 
bility within the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, In each of the reve- 
nue acts to which I have referred, there has 
been included some measure of tax reform, 
but it is a task at which we must work ever 
harder if we are to make meaningful prog- 
ress in simplifying the Internal Revenue 
Code and making its provisions understand- 
able to the average taxpayer and business- 
man. 

I can report that in the last session of 
Congress considerable effort was made in the 
area of tax reform. One such measure was 
the Federal Tax Lien Act of 1966 which at- 
tempts to modernize the law relating to 
Federal tax liens to bring it abreast of to- 
day’s business practices, Another measure 
was devoted to revision of the tax treatment 
of foreign investment in the United States 
and providing more equitable treatment of 
nonresident aliens and foreign corporations. 

Consistent study is being given, then, on 
the part of the Treasury Department and 
the staffs of the Congressional Committees 
to the updating of present law in specific 
areas. One of the major goals of this work 
is to make the tax law more efficient and 
workable, and most importantly, more un- 
derstandable and usable by business and the 
individual taxpayer. In leaving this subject 
I should say that I am gratified that Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Fowler has recently 
indicated that one of the forthcoming sub- 
jects for tax revision will be our rather anti- 
quated estate and gift tax structure. These 
statutes have not been extensively over- 
hauled in a quarter of a century, and the 
time is long overdue for their moderniza- 
tion. We on the Committee are looking for- 
ward to receiving the Treasury's anticipated 
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recommendations in this important area of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

Now what about the immediate future? 
The investment credit has now been restored 
and some of the indicators are now substan- 
tiating and vindicating the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers’ prediction of a resurgence in 
business and industrial activity in the sec- 
ond half of this year. What does this portend 
for the savings and loan industry, and what 
about the much-buffetted proposal for a 
6 percent surcharge on corporation and in- 
dividual income taxes made earlier this year 
by the President? 

Before I discuss the latter half of this 
question, let me say with respect to the first 
part of it that I do not think that under any 
circumstances should we fear anything like 
a repetition of the tight money situation 
that existed last year. Reassurances on this 
subject can be derived from many sources 
and particularly from a speech given on the 
first of this month by Mr. Michael Greene- 
baum. As you know, Mr. Greenebaum is a 
distinguished member of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. He is from this bank dis- 
trict, and of course, many of you know him 
personally. In his remarks at the Manage- 
ment Conference of the National League of 
Insured Savings Associations at New Orleans, 
Mr. Greenebaum emphasized that last year’s 
situation was—quote—“most unusual—al- 
most unique, in fact—and there is nothing 
on the horizon that would indicate a re- 
currence of such severely constricted condi- 
tions. If the availability of money and the 
level of interest rates remains at or slightly 
below current levels, there will be plenty of 
money available to finance home mort- 
gages.”—end of quote. Mr. Greenebaum went 
on to say that the current concern of the 
savings and loan industry should be to— 
quote make certain, by getting our own 
houses in order, that the savings and loan 
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industry will be ready to handle its share of 
the mortgage market and to increase that 
share.’’—end of quote. 

Now let us turn to the question of the 
President's 6 percent surcharge proposal in 
which everyone understandably has an in- 
tense interest. The current question seems to 
be “Will he or won't he press it?” As was 
indicated in his budget message, this pro- 
posal was premised on a projected resurgence 
of private demand in the second half of this 
year. It was anticipated that after a period 
of sluggishness in certain areas of the econ- 
omy in the first half, caused in large measure 
by inventory adjustments, there would be a 
strong revival after mid-year. To put it an- 
other way it was thought that there would 
be a necessity for a shifting of the foot to 
the brake to avoid a return to inflationary 
pressures. 

Administration economists still adhere to 
this proposal, although they now advise that 
they are remaining quite flexible in the mat- 
ter and concede that the anticipated strong 
upturn in demand could be delayed. 

Thus, there is an absence of pressure at 
the moment for immediate Congressional 
consideration of the tax proposal. Another 
reason why it is not being pushed at this 
moment is undoubtedly Chairman Wilbur 
D. Mills’ seasoned caution in such matters. 
You perhaps have all been advised or heard 
of his now oft-quoted remark that he is re- 
luctant to espouse a policy that would raise 
and lower taxes from season to season in the 
fashion of women’s skirts and dresses. 

In summary then, the Administration, and 
I suppose everyone, is watching closely the 
indicators, trends and developments pres- 
ently and for the period immediately ahead. 
I feel that within the next few weeks we 
shall be in a much better position to deter- 
mine whether or not enactment of the 6 
percent surcharge proposal, or a variation 
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thereof, will be deemed necessary or appro- 
priate. 

The Administration's flexibility would in- 
dicate that the original proposal is sus- 
ceptible to change in any of its original par- 
ticulars—such as perhaps a delay in the July 
1 effective date as originally proposed; a 
change in the 6 percent projected figure; or 
a change in the corporate and individual 
mix, as originally recommended, 

At this point I have discussed the past, the 
present and the future, and I am sure that 
all of you will agree that it is time for me to 
terminate my remarks. Before I do, however, 
I must mention one matter that has im- 
pressed me greatly, although it may be com- 
mon knowledge or “old hat“ to you. I am 
speaking of the very significant portion of 
the nation's savings and loan industry that 
is centered right here in Cook County. Ac- 
cording to figures of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, as of December 31, 1966, there 
were 215 insured savings and loan associa- 
tions in Cook County. There may be more 
now. In any event your associations have al- 
most 2½ million investors and savings capi- 
tal in excess of $614 billion. 

To put this in perspective, Cook County 
alone has more insured savings and loan as- 
sociations than each of some 44 states in the 
union. Those present in this room today, 
therefore, represent a very important seg- 
ment of a vital national industry. You can 
take justifiable pride in the effective en- 
couragement and assistance you are provid- 
ing our citizens with respect to two univer- 
sally commendable virtues—home owner- 
ship and thrift. These twin virtues have 
contributed immeasurably to the strength 
and moral fiber of America and have helped 
to make it the greatest nation on earth. 

It has been an honor and a privilege to 
have been your guest here today. 


SENATE 


WEpDNESDAY, May 24, 1967 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by Hon. Frep R. 
Harris, a Senator from the State of 
Oklahoma. 

Dr. Franklin Paul Harris, minister, 
McKendree Methodist Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal Father, as we pause for a mo- 
ment of quietness for prayer in this his- 
toric Senate Chamber today, we ask Thy 
divine guidance and strength upon these 
Thy servants, the Senators of this 90th 
Congress. As they represent their people 
from the various States of this beautiful 
land of America, may they remember the 
ancient words of Holy Writ, “Righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, but sin is a re- 
proach to any people.” 

Thou knowest the clamor of voices in 
their ears, the constant tugging at their 
sleeves, forever trying to influence them, 
the small voices of the little men, with- 
out money or names; the shallow voices 
of aggressive pressure groups; the big 
voices of selfish men, and those working 
for personal gain, even the whispering 
inner voices of personal ambition, and 
those voices holding out the lure of un- 
merited reward. 

Impress us all at this moment, O God, 
with a deep sense of our responsibility as 
Thy steward. 

Sanctify our love of country, that our 
boastings may be turned into humility 
and our pride into a ministry to all men 


everywhere. Make America Thy servant, 
O God, a chosen vessel of blessing to all 
lands, lest we be cast out and our place 
be given to another. Make this God’s own 
country by making us willing to live like 
God's people, and really believe in, In 
God We Trust.“ Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1967. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Frep R. Harris, a Senator 
from the State of Oklahoma, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. HARRIS thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on May 19, 1967, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following act: 


S. 270. An act to provide for the participa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior in the 
construction and operation of a large pro- 
totype desalting plant, and for other pur- 
poses. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 666) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1968 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vessels, and 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes, and it was signed by the Vice 
President. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
May 23, 1967, was dispensed with. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, all committees were 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session, to consider a nom- 
ination which was reported earlier today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Andrew V. Corry, of Montana, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Ceylon, 
and to serve concurrently and without addi- 
tional compensation as Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to the Maldive 
Islands. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further reports of 
committees, the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Andrew V. Corry, of Montana, to 
be Ambassador to Ceylon and the Mal- 
dive Islands. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have had the pleasure, and so has my 
wife, of knowing Andrew Corry and his 
family for more decades than I care to 
remember. He has been an outstanding 
member of the diplomatic establishment 
of this country. He has conducted him- 
self with dignity and integrity. He has 
the full support of my distinguished 
colleague, the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MetcaLr] and myself. He is a 
credit to this country in his representa- 
tion of us overseas and has been during 
his many years in the Department of 
State. 

Mr. Corry has attended many colleges, 
among them Carroll, in Helena, Mont., 
where he will deliver the commencement 
address this Sunday; the Montana 
School of Mines, one of the world’s out- 
standing technical schools, in Butte; and 
the University of Montana, at Missoula. 
As a matter of fact, we served on the 
faculty together at the University of 
Montana. 

I hope this outstanding Ambassador 
will be shortly confirmed unanimously 
by the Senate, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a background sketch of Andrew 
V. Corry be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the back- 
ground sketch was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ANDREW V. Corry 

Recommended as Ambassador to Ceylon 
and the Maldive Islands, 

Present position: Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to Sierra Leone. 

Office address: American Embassy, Free- 
town, Sierra Leone. 

Born: September 22, 1904; Missoula, Mon- 
tana. 

Legal residence: Montana. 

Marital status: Single. 

Home address: Care of American Embassy, 
Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
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Education: Harvard University, Bachelor 
of Arts , 1926, and graduate study, 
1926-27; Oxford University, England (Rhodes 
Scholar), Bachelor of Arts Degree, 1929, Bach- 
elor of Science, 1930, and Master of Arts, 
1934; School of Metalliferous Mining, Cam- 
borne, Cornwall, England, summer of 1928; 
School of Mines, Montana State University, 
Master of Science Degree, 1931. 


EXPERIENCE 
Nongovernment 


From 1930-33: Teaching fellow, instructor, 
assistant professor of geology, Montana 
School of Mines, Assistant geologist, Montana 
State Bureau of Mines and Geology. 

From 1934-36; Instructor in humanities, 
Montana State University; Assistant editor, 
Frontier (State University magazine, Mon- 
tana). 

From 1930-36, 1938-40: Part-time, then 
full-time, consulting engineer to mining 
companies in United States and Latin Amer- 
ica. 

From 1937-38: Instructor, private school, 
and fundraiser for the school. 


Government 


From 1936-37: Consultant, United States 
Government agencies. 

Year 1940: Expert and consultant on min- 
erals and metals, Price Stabilization Unit, 
Advisory Commission to Council of National 
Defense, Washington, 

From 1940-41: Member, Office of Coordina- 
tor Commercial and Cultural Relations be- 
tween the American Republics, Washington. 

Year 1942: Consultant, Division of Cultural 
Relations, Department of State. 

Year 1943: Principal member of mission, 
Foreign Liaison Division, Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration. 

From 1943-44: Far East Enemy Branch, 
Foreign Economic Administration, Washing- 
ton and abroad. 

Year 1945: Special Assistant and Chief 
Mineral Advisor, Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, New Delhi Office. 

Year 1946: Special Consultant, Department 
of State. 

Year 1947: Special Assistant to Director, 
Office of American Republic Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State; appointed Foreign Service 
Reserve Officer; Minerals Attache, New Delhi; 
also Minerals Attache at Colombo, Karachi 
and Rangoon. 

Year 1948: Also Minerals Attache at Kat- 
mandu. 

Year 1949: Transferred from Foreign Serv- 
ice Reserve to Foreign Service Staff; Minerals 
Attache, New Delhi. 

Year 1954: Chairman, Promotion Panel B, 
Foreign Service Staff Corps; Special Assist- 
ant to Ambassador on “Wheat Fund Educa- 
tional Program,“ New Delhi. 

Year 1955: Commercial Attache, Madrid; 
appointed Foreign Service Officer, Class two, 
Consul and Secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service; Consul and First Secretary, Madrid 
(Deputy Director of United States Operations 
Mission as well as Economic Officer of Em- 
bassy). 

Year 1957: Appointed FSO-1 and Consul 
General; Consul General in addition to duties 
as First Secretary, Madrid (Deputy Director 
of USOM as well as Economic Officer of Em- 
bassy); Consul General, Lahore. 

Year 1961: Assigned to Department as 
Training Officer, Foreign Service Institute. 

Year 1964: Ambassador to Sierra Leone; 
Representative of the President at the fu- 
neral of Prime Minister of Sierra Leone, on 
May 3, 1964. 

MEMBERSHIPS AND CLUBS 


Fellow, Geological Society, London. Mem- 
ber, American Institute Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, British Institute of Phi- 
losophy, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, New York Academy of 
Sciences, Harvard Alumni Association, Oxford 
Society. Foreign Correspondent, Institut 
Litteraire et Artistique (Paris). 
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DECORATIONS AND AWARDS 
Commendable Service Award, 1954. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of this nomination. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of the legislative busi- 
ness. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of measures on 
the calendar, beginning with Calendar 
No. 275 and the succeeding measures in 
sequence. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSFER OF TITLE TO TRIBAL 
LAND ON THE FORT PECK INDIAN 
RESERVATION 


The bill (H.R. 7965) to transfer title 
to tribal land on the Fort Peck Indian 
Reservation, and for other purposes, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
on: 284), explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
PURPOSE 


The purpose, of H.R. 7965, as amended and 
passed by the House of Representatives, is 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a patent conveying all right, title, 
and interest of the Assiniboine and Sioux 
Tribes of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation 
to 20.62 acres of tribal land to School Dis- 
trict Nos. 45 and 45A, Roosevelt County, 
Mont., in exchange for certain other lands 
and benefits. 

A similar bill, S. 1428, introduced by Sen- 
ators Metcalf and Mansfield, was considered 
by the Committee. 

NEED 


On March 4, 1967, the Wolf Point High 
School was totally destroyed by fire. This 
20.62 acres with which H.R. 7965 is con- 
cerned will be used for enlarging the school 
plant and its facilities in order to meet re- 
quirements established by the Montana 
State Board of Health. 

All minerals including oll and gas are 
reserved to the tribe. The patent will not 
be delivered to the grantee until the school 
district has met the terms and conditions 
set forth in Resolution No. 545B—67-3 
adopted by the Fort Peck Tribal Board 
dated March 17, 1967, a copy of which is 
included in this report. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Trustees of School Districts 45 and 45A on 
March 24, 1967, is also included. 


cost 


No expenditures of Federal funds are re- 
quired under H.R. 7965. 
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FEASIBILITY INVESTIGATIONS OF 
CERTAIN WATER RESOURCE DE- 
VELOPMENTS 


The bill (S. 1788) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to engage in feasi- 
bility investigations of certain water re- 
source developments was announced as 
next in order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate will today consider S. 1788, to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
engage in a feasibility investigation of 
certain water resource developments. In- 
cluded is a request to conduct a feasi- 
bility study of sources for a municipal 
water supply for the city of Minot, 

Dak 


Last year the Bureau of Reclamation 
completed a reconnaissance study of the 
Minot extension of the Garrison diver- 
sion unit. On the basis of that recon- 
naissance data, the Bureau recommended 
a feasibility study. The plan to be con- 
sidered under the proposed feasibility in- 
vestigation for delivering water to the 
city of Minot, would be a physical exten- 
sion of the Garrison diversion unit. This 
would require the construction of a 10.5 
mile long canal from the Garrison diver- 
sion Velva Canal, to a potential dam and 
reservoir about 1 mile from the city. 
In addition, a 4.7-mile pipeline from the 
proposed reservoir to the city water treat- 
ment plant would be required. 

For the past 20 years, Minot has looked 
to the Garrison diversion unit as a po- 
tential source of water to meet its cur- 
rent and long-term requirements. The 
city has for many years attempted to 
meet its growing water supply needs 
from underground aquifers and the 
Souris River. Unfortunately, the supply 
of water from these two sources is 
limited, In recent years, Minot has been 
confronted with a serious water shortage 
problem and has been able to avert a 
crisis by recharging the receding under- 
ground aquifers from the Souris River. 
The city continues to use this method but 
it will not meet the long-term water 
needs of the expanding city. 

Mr. President, the city of Minot has 
actively supported the multipurpose 
Garrison diversion. There is wide sup- 
port for the feasibility study as evidenced 
by the resolutions adopted by the city of 
Minot and the chamber of commerce of 
that city. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
resolution printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECoRD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION FROM THE Mirror, N. DAK., 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Be it resolved by the Reclamation Commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce that the 
City of Minot proceed forthwith to request 
the Bureau of Reclamation, an agency of the 
United States of America, prepare a feasibil- 
ity study for sources of municipal water sup- 
ply for the City of Minot, a municipal cor- 
poration, such feasibility study to include, 
but not necessarily be limited to, methods 
and means of securing, delivering to and 
storage by the City of Minot of water from 
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the Garrison Diversion Project, including in 
such study all estimated costs thereof. 

Be it further resolved that this Resolution 
be forthwith transmitted to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Minot Chamber of Commerce 
for its consideration and approval. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
Resolution when approved by the Board of 
Directors be certified to the North Dakota 
Congressional Delegation. 

S. L. OLSEN, 
Executive Vice President. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the Garrison Diversion Unit of 
the Missouri River Basin Project has been 
authorized by the Congress of the United 
States and signed by the President as Public 
Law 89-108, and 

Whereas, the City of Minot, North Dakota, 
has for more than twenty (20) years joined 
and supported other North Dakota interests 
in the promotion of multiple purpose water 
resource development recognizing that one of 
its primary interests is the provision for a 
potential source of municipal and industrial 
water, and 

Whereas, while the City of Minot has at- 
tempted to conserve its declining water sup- 
ply through the utilization of efficient water 
conservation practices and 

Whereas, the City of Minot’s available wa- 
ter supply continues to decline, and 

Whereas, the City of Minot has contracted 
to furnish water to a major defense installa- 
tion, the Minot Air Force Base, it is therefore 
dependent upon the Garrison Diversion unit 
as a source for a continuing and adequate 
supply of raw water for its municipal and 
industrial purposes, and 

Whereas, in anticipation of a raw water 
supply from the Missouri River development 
in North Dakota, the city has completed a 
modern water treatment plant of sufficient 
capacity for future growth and expansion, 
and 

Whereas, the City of Minot desires to have 
a detailed feasibility study made at the ear- 
liest possible date to determine the best 
method of providing the City of Minot with 
an adequate supply of water either from the 
Velva Canal at its closest point to Minot 
or directly from the Garrison reservoir and 
including all necessary pumps, pipes, dams, 
storage reservoirs and other elements which 
might be considered in order to provide an 
adequate supply system, and 

Whereas, when the feasibility of a particu- 
lar plan for the supply of water is completed 
the City of Minot would then look forward to 
entering into the necessary contracts which 
would be required to amortize such costs as 
would be assigned to the City of Minot, and 

Whereas, the Minot City Council, at its 
meeting held on April 3, 1967 voted unani- 
mously to request that adequate funds be 
made available at the earliest practicable 
date to conduct such feasibility study and 
does hereby declare its intention to coop- 
erate fully with the Bureau of Reclamation 
in all matters leading to the completion of 
a feasibility study which would ultimately 
result in a plan to provide water to the City 
of Minot water treatment plant by the most 
feasible construction methods and at the 
most economical rate possible. 

Now therefore be it resolved, that the City 
of Minot, North Dakota, respectfully re- 
quests Congress to appropriate the amount 
of $75,000 in the current Bureau of Reclama- 
tion operations budget in order to permit the 
earliest possible initiation of a study which 
will provide the most feasible and economi- 
cal means of supplying water to the City of 
Minot from the Garrison Diversion project. 

Be it further resolved, that a copy of this 
resolution be furnished to all members of 
the Congressional delegation from North 
Dakota; the Honorable Milton R. Young, 
United States Senator, the Honorable Quen- 
tin N. Burdick, United States Senator, the 
Honorable Mark Andrews, United States Rep- 
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resentative, and the Honorable Thomas 
Kleppe, United States Representative: and 
also to the following officials; The Honorable 
Stuart L. Udall, Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior, the Honorable Kenneth Ho- 
lum, Assistant Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior for Water and Power and the 
Honorable Floyd E. Dominy, Commissioner 
of Reclamation. 
Passed and adopted this 3rd day of April, 
1967. 
C. D. Jonson, Mayor. 
Attest: 
R. A. SCHEMPP, 
City Auditor. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

S. 1788 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
to engage in feasibility studies of the follow- 
ing proposals: 

1, Missouri River Basin project, Garrison 
division, Garrison diversion unit, Minot ex- 
tension, in the vicinity of Minot, North 
Dakota. 

2. Mogollon Mesa project, Winslow-Hol- 
brook division in the little Colorado River 
Basin in the vicinity of Winslow and Hol- 
brook, A.izona. 

3. Mountain Park project in the vicinity 
of Altus, Oklahoma. 

4. Retrop project on the North Fork of the 
Red River in the vicinity of the W. C. Austin 
project, Oklahoma. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
285), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BACKGROUND OF MEASURE 

Section 8 of the Federal Water Project 
Recreation Act (Public Law 89-72, 79 Stat. 
213) provides: 

“Sec. 8. Effective on and after July 1, 1966, 
neither the Secretary of the Interior nor any 
bureau nor any person acting under his au- 
thority shall engage in the preparation of any 
feasibility report under reclamation law with 
respect to any water resource project unless 
the preparation of such feasibility report 
has been specifically authorized by law, any 
other provision of law to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” 

In fulfillment of this requirement, the De- 
partment of the Interior submitted S. 1788 
which authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to engage in certain designated feasibility in- 
vestigations. The measure was introduced by 
Chairman Jackson. An open public hearing 
was held on S. 1788 on May 22, 1967. 

S. 1788 represents the second feasibility 
study authorization bill the committee has 
considered since the passage of the Federal 
Water Project Recreation Act (Public Law 
89-72, 79 Stat. 213) on July 9, 1965. The first 
measure, S. 2034, was enacted on September 7, 
1966, and became Public Law 89-561, 80 Stat. 
707. Because it was the first legislation sub- 
mitted under the new requirement found in 
the Federal Water Project Recreation Act set 
out above, it involved a very extensive list of 
projects. The list included a number of new 
planning starts as well as authority to con- 
tinue feasibility studies which were already 
underway at that time. 

Under the provisions of S. 1788, as re- 
ported, four feasibility studies would be 
authorized. By contrast, Public Law 89-561 
authorized the continuation of 113 studies 
and the initiation of 27 other investigations. 
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At present, feasibility investigations are now 
underway on 112 projects which were pre- 
viously authorized, In addition, there are a 
number of projects which have been author- 
ized for feasibility studies but on which the 
initiation of investigations has not yet begun. 

The committee is confident that a satis- 
factory pattern is evolving for the considera- 
tion of these proposals which, while not a 
burden to the Department of the Interior, 
allows Congress to be better informed at an 
earlier stage in the development of these im- 
portant water resource projects. 


PURPOSE OF MEASURE 


The principal purpose of S. 1788, as re- 
ported, is to enable the Secretary of the In- 
terior to continue feasibility investigations of 
certain specified water resource proposals 
which were not authorized by Public Law 
89-561 in the 89th Congress or by other legis- 
lation, and to authorize feasibility investiga- 
tions of new water resource projects. 

Under present law, the Department of the 
Interior has authority to undertake recon- 
naissance studies and basin surveys without 
securing specific congressional authorization, 
Authority to undertake feasibility studies or 
to initiate construction of a project, however, 
both require specific congressional author- 
ization. 

S. 1788 would authorize feasibility studies 
of four additional projects. Two of these, 
Mountain Park and Retrop projects, were in- 
cluded in last year’s feasibility authoriza- 
tion studies bill, but were omitted for later 
consideration. The other two projects, the 
Minot extension of the Garrison diversion 
unit in North Dakota and the Winslow-Hol- 
brook division of the Mogollon Mesa project 
in Arizona, are new starts. 


TITLE OF CERTAIN REAL PROPERTY 
IN THE STATE OF OREGON 
OWNED BY JOHN JOHNSON 


The bill (H.R. 4374) to remove a cloud 
on the title of certain real property in the 
State of Oregon owned by John Johnson 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purpose of removing a cloud on the title to 
certain land, the United States hereby quit- 
claims to John Johnson, of Milo, Oregon, all 
right, title, or interest in and to the south- 
west quarter of the northeast quarter of sec- 
tion 7, township 30 south, range 2 west, Wil- 
lamette meridian, Oregon. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 286), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This bill, H.R. 4374, quitclaims the interests 
of the United States to approximately 40 
acres of land in Oregon occupied by Mr. John 
Johnson, an Umpqua Indian, who was born 
upon the property in 1898. His father oc- 
cupied the property before him. 

This property was part of a larger tract 
of land, the title to which was vested in 1871 
in the Oregon & California Railroad Co., 
under the act of July 25, 1866. Peter F. John- 
son, father of John Johnson, in 1888 entered 
upon this land and remained thereon until 
his death in 1925. Since 1925 his son, the 
beneficiary of this bill, has continued to 
reside upon the land. In 1920, Peter Johnson 
applied for a homestead on 160 acres, and 
patent was granted to 120 acres in 1928. Un- 
fortunately, however, the improyements were 
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subsequently discovered to be located upon 
the 40-acre tract to which patent did not 
issue. This came to light in 1944, and since 
that time John Johnson has exhausted all 
administrative means to secure title to the 
land in question without success. 

The purported interest of the United 
States in this tract came about as a result 
of the revestment of land then owned by 
the Oregon & California Railroad Co. in the 
Federal Government pursuant to the act of 
June 9, 1916. However, in 1960 the Depart- 
ment of the Interior made a finding that this 
tract was not public land under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department. It further concluded 
that, although the land passed to the rail- 
road in 1871, Peter Johnson had perfected 
title to the land by adverse possession against 
the Oregon & California Railroad Co. prior 
to enactment of the act of June 9, 1916, and 
that, consequently, the United States had 
acquired no interest in the land. This finding 
did not, however, clear Johnson's title. Enact- 
ment of H.R. 4874 will do that. 

COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 

This bill, H.R. 4374, is identical with S. 

2602, which was approved by the Senate on 


June 22, 1966, and the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs recommends enactment, 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY TO THE CITY OF 
BATAVIA, N.Y. 


The bill (H.R. 399) to authorize the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
convey certain real property to the city 
of Batavia, N.Y., was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall con- 
vey by quitclaim deed, without monetary 
consideration, to the city of Batavia, New 
York, all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to certain real property 
consisting of forty-four acres, more or less, 
at the Veterans’ Administration Hospital, 
Batavia, New York, which has been deter- 
mined to be in excess of the needs of the 
Veterans’ Administration and surplus to the 
needs of all other Federal agencies. Such 
real property was donated to the United 
States by the city of Batavia, New York, and 
the county of Genesee, New York. The exact 
legal description of the real property to be 
conveyed pursuant to this Act shall be de- 
termined by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

Sec. 2. Any deed of conveyance made pur- 
suant to this Act shall— 

(@) provide that the land conveyed shall 
be used by the city of Batavia, New York, 
in a manner that will not, in the judgment 
of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, or 
his designate, interfere with the care and 
treatment of patients in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Hospital, Batavia, New York. 

(b) contain such additional terms, condi- 
tions, reservations, easements, and restric- 
tions as May be determined by the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to be necessary 
to protect the interest of the United States; 

(c) provide that if the city of Batavia, 
New York, violates any provision of the deed 
of conveyance or alienates or attempts to 
alienate all or any part of the parcel so con- 
veyed, title thereto shall revert to the United 
States; and that a determination by the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs of any such 
violation or alienation or attempted aliena- 
tion shall be final and conclusive; and 

(d) provide that in the event of such re- 
version improvements shall vest in the United 
States without payment of compensation 
therefor. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
on 287), explaining the purposes of the 
There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


This bill provides authority for the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey, 
without cost, to the city of Batavia, N.Y. 
approximately 44 acres of land which were 
a part of a hospital reservation maintained 
by the Veterans’ Administration in that city. 
The bill H.R. 399 also contains a provision 
that any deed of conveyance shall provide 
that the land shall not be used in a manner 
that would interfere with the care and treat- 
ment of patients in that VA hospital. There 
is additional language in the bill designed 
to protect the interests of the Government, 
and a provision that the land would revert 
to the United States should there be a vio- 
lation by the grantee of the deed of convey- 
ance, or any attempt to alienate all or any 
parcel of the land. This bill, of course, will 
require the General Services Administration 
to make the property available for the pur- 
poses of the bill. 

Between 1932 and 1937, 97 acres of land 
were acquired by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion through donation by the county of 
Genesee, N.Y., the city of Batavia, N.Y., and 
the Batavia Chamber of Commerce. The VA 
presently operates a 257-bed general hospital 
on this property. In June 1965, approximately 
44 acres were reported to the General Serv- 
ices Administration as being excess to the 
needs of the Veterans’ Administration. It is 
this acreage which is the subject of H.R. 399. 

Since the 44 acres in question were origi- 
nally obtained by the Government through 
donation, it seems entirely appropriate that 
this land now be transferred to the city of 
Batavia without cost, providing the interests 
of the Government are protected and the 
well-being of VA patients safeguarded as en- 
visioned in this bill. 


PROGRESS AT THE FCC 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand a copy of the remarks of the 
Honorable Rosel H. Hyde, Chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, before the National Association 
of Manufacturers Telecommunications 
Committee. Rosel Hyde has been a part 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion since it was started. He has been 
Chairman twice, and he has risen to the 
Office of Commissioner through the 
ranks, having held many staff positions 
with the FCC, including that of General 
Counsel. Before that agency was created, 
he was with its predecessor, the Federal 
Radio Commission. 

So, he knows the problems of radio and 
of allocating the frequency spectrum. 
Like I have, he has been in public office 
through the New Deal, the Fair Deal, the 
New Frontier, and all the other periods 
in the past three or four decades of our 
history. So, he has seen a great deal, and 
he speaks with authority. It was for that 
reason that I was so pleased to see this 
copy of his remarks and to give them, 
perhaps, even wider attention than the 
group he was addressing. 

He was talking about the needs of a 
form of communication which has be- 
come one of the most significant modern 
developments of our time—that wonder- 
ful device they call the two-way radio. 
It has become a part of almost every 
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facet of our lives. Our police departments 
depend upon it. Our fire departments use 
it to communicate from inside burning 
buildings to the main force outside. It 
gets the taxi to our door, the doctor to 
our bedside, the furnace man to the base- 
ment when something has gone wrong. 
It has saved the lives of our school- 
children whose buses have been ma- 
rooned in blizzards. It is at the heart of 
the fight against air pollution in Chicago 
and New York. It is a part of the war on 
crime by our aroused public. 

So it is true, as the honorable Chair- 
man of the FCC has said that “land 
mobile radio plays a vital role in our 
economy.” The growth in the number of 
these two-way radio systems has been 
amazing. Chairman Hyde said: 

If the trend of the past is any indication, 
the number of authorized mobile units in 
the Public Safety, Industrial and Land 
Transportation Services can be expected to 
double about every 5 years. That may very 
well prove to be a conservative figure. 


He gave us some idea of the importance 
of this use of radio when he said: 

It has been said that the use of radio in 
industry contributes some 20 billion dollars 
annually to the Gross National Product. 
This, I suggest, gives real dimension to the 
importance of the job at hand. 


And then he said, and I quote his 
words: 

I submit that the climate is now right for 
a major breakthrough for land mobile 
services. 

There are several recent developments 
which point in this direction and support 
this optimistic viewpoint. 

Principally, the vital contributions that 
mobile radio is making to our society are 
being recognized, not just by users but by 
the public generally, Public attention has 
been focused on the problem as never be- 
fore. Congestion and interference make for 
inefficiency and delay and this cannot be 
tolerated. 

There is today a greater understanding 
and appreciation on the part of other Com- 
mission licensees that some reallocation or 
readjustment of frequencies is not only 
justified but will be forthcoming. 


Rosel Hyde would not have uttered 
these words without a great deal of 
thought and study. They indicate a real- 
ization on his part and on the part of 
the communications industry that prog- 
ress must be made along the lines that 
he described because we can no longer 
tolerate the results of congestion as we 
have it today and as we will have it in- 
creasingly unless something is done. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the Honorable 
Rosel Hyde be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REMARKS OF Hon. Roset H. HYDE, CHAIRMAN, 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
BEFORE THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
COMMITTEE 
Mr. Pepiatt, Mr. Leece, Mr. Smith, Members 

of the Telecommunications Committee of the 

National Association of Manufacturers: 

I appreciate very much this opportunity 
to meet with such distinguished leaders of 
industry to discuss briefly some of the things 
we are doing at the Commission to help sat- 
isfy the need for more and better mobile 
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communications facilities, The occasion also 
affords an opportunity to express to you per- 
sonally on behalf of the Commission, our 
most sincere thanks for the cooperation and 
assistance you have rendered to us through 
your participation in many proceedings. 
Merely to list the Committees of the NAM 
which have worked with us or name the in- 
dustry leaders who have given so freely and 
willingly of their time and talent would 
unduly extend these remarks. 

I would, however, like to say that it is 
because men with vision and foresight, like 
the late Victor G. Reis who served for over a 
decade as Chairman of your Committee for 
what is now the Manufacturers Radio Serv- 
ice, that the NAM and its Telecommunica- 
tions Committee is so highly regarded. I 
would note too that while you have particu- 
lar needs for radio which may often be 
unique to manufacturing, you have always 
been a forceful and effective advocate for 
strengthening the Land Mobile Radio Serv- 
ices on all fronts. The fact that this Commit- 
tee has recently been elevated in status to a 
Policy Committee of the NAM is further 
evidence of the importance attached to your 
work, 

May I reverse the normal procedure by 
starting my remarks with several conclu- 
sions. 

First, there is no question but that the con- 
gestion in the land mobile services is real, 
is serious, and is growing at an alarming 
rate. 

Second, we must make more effective use 
of the spectrum presently assigned to these 
services, 

Third, there must be additional spectrum 
space allocated to mobile services. 

It would be like carrying coals to New- 
castle for me to attempt to describe to this 
audience the importance of reliable, efficient 
and economical communications to business 
and industry. Several brief illustrations, 
however, may help to show why the Com- 
mission has assigned a high priority to solv- 
ing this problem. 

Many manufacturers, such as steels and 
chemicals, effect very substantial economies 
by no longer maintaining large stockpiles 
but by ordering by radio material for direct 
delivery to the precise place in the plant at 
precisely the time it is needed. Radio has 
made it possible to displace the system of 
ordering, loading, unloading, storing, re- 
loading, craning, etc. 

In the aerospace industry manufacturers 
assemble military aircraft from parts de- 
livered via mobile units from literally hun- 
dreds of sources, again permitting substan- 
tial economies, 

Other examples involve materials that are 
highly perishable, highly flammable or high- 
ly explosive. Obviously, safety of life as well 
as overall efficiency is greatly enhanced if 
such materials can be called for, installed 
and moved on with a minimum of handling 
and delay. 

The point need not be labored. 

Land Mobile Radio plays a vital role in our 
economy—from “Flea Power“ to the most 
sophisticated systems. ` 

Consider these facts. From a rather inaus- 
picious beginning in 1958 after some years of 
effort to establish a manufacturers radio 
service, virtually every major manufacturer 
uses land mobile radio for a large number of 
varied and diversified activities. There are 
transmitters and large numbers of receivers 
in use in more than 1900 manufacturing 
plants. Some include paging systems that 
have from one to four hundred receivers car- 
ried by personnel. Others include relay and 
control points, backup systems and micro- 
wave, not to mention the tremendous miles 
of communications leased from the common 
carriers, 

If the trend of the past is any indication, 
the number of authorized mobile units in 
the Public Safety, Industrial and Land Trans- 
portation Services can be expected to double 
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about every 5 years. That may very well 
prove to be a conservative figure. 

It has been said that the use of radio in 
industry contributes some 20 billion dollars 
annually to the Gross National Product. This, 
I suggest, gives real dimension to the im- 
portance of the job at hand. 

Several years ago we witnessed a signif- 
icant breakthrough in international com- 
munications brought about by satellites. 
Today we are witnessing a significant break- 
through in non-commercial broadcasting as 
reflected by pending legislation. I submit 
that the climate is now right for a major 
breakthrough for land mobile services. 

There are several recent developments 
which point in this direction and support 
this optimistic viewpoint. 

Principally, the vital contributions that 
mobile radio is making to our society are 
being recognized, not just by users but by the 
public generally. Public attention has been 
focused on the problem as never before. 
Congestion and interference make for in- 
efficiency and delay and this cannot be tol- 
erated. 

There is today a greater understanding and 
appreciation on the part of other Commis- 
sion licensees that some reallocation or read- 
justment of frequencies is not only justified 
but will be forthcoming. 

Let me return for a moment to elaborate 
on several of the thoughts I expressed at 
the outset of my remarks. 

We must continue to seek out and apply 
new technology and greater efficiency in the 
use of channels now assigned to the land 
mobile service. 

We must give further attention to the 
system which makes block assignments of 
frequencies to services. This approach, of 
course, has administrative advantages. How- 
ever, the availability of computers and com- 
puter techniques now makes possible a re- 
examination which could well lead to some 
fairly substantial new availabilities. The ad- 
vantages of a system that will distribute the 
loading more evenly than is possible under 
the block system is obvious. 

Channel splitting is, of course, a well 
recognized technique for employing tech- 
nological advances. It is illustrated by the 
Commission’s recent action in the 450-470 
Mc band where splitting from 50 ke to 25 ke 
channels will double the availability from 
160 to about 320 channels. 

Other activities which look to expanded 
and more efficient use of existing frequency 
assignments include— 

The proposal (Docket 16777) to provide 
nine narrow channels for one-way paging in 
regions that are presently band edges be- 
tween established services. 

The Petitions filed by the Association of 
American Railroads (AAR) (RM-1068) and 
the Special Industrial Radio Service Associa- 
tion (SIRSA) (RM-1135) seeking amend- 
ment of the Land Transportation and Indus- 
trial Rules. This would provide for expanded 
use of the 72-76 Mc/s “flea power“ type of 
use that is made of these frequencies by 
manufacturers for purposes of remotely con- 
trolling cranes and similar equipment and 
for low power in-plant communication. The 
AAR petition indicates a need for higher 
power (5 watts) and also seeks provision for 
base stations (also 5 watts) with fixed an- 
tennas. The SIRSA petition seeks rule 
changes to permit operation with lower 
power. 

All of us, of course, look to the successful 
conclusion of studies being made looking 
toward shared use of broadcast frequencies 
and the reallocation of some frequencies in 
the high or low UHF bands for land mobile 
services. 

As to sharing of VHP frequencies, pre- 
liminary equipment checks began last week 
here in Washington on TV Channel 6. Work 
is progressing at our Laurel Laboratory. Al- 
though the test plan has been approved by 
the steering committee, work remains to be 
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done in the area of equipping vehicles and 
the training of crews to operate the special 
equipment and to make the observations in 
viewers’ homes. Tentative scheduling in- 
cludes June 5 for orientation of crews that 
will man the mobile test units and base sta- 
tions. Tests are scheduled for June 6 for 
adjacent channel (TV channel 5) observa- 
tions with the first co-channel (TV channel 
6) observations expected to occur about one 
week later. The plans are extensiv@and will 
take some time to complete but you may be 
sure the Commission will follow them closely 
and keep you informed of significant de- 
velopments. 

You are, of course, familiar with our an- 
nouncement last month which calls for wide- 
ranging, intensified examination of shared 
use, reallocation or, perhaps, some combina- 
tion of the two, of frequencies assigned for 
UHF-TV. The Committee to conduct the 
study has been named with Mr. Ralph Ren- 
ton as Chairman and Mr. Weston in Com- 
missioner Lee’s office and Mr. North in Com- 
missioner Cox's office designated to serve as 
Chairmen of working groups. 

Many here will recall that the NAM Tele- 
communications Committee, then called the 
Radio Use Committee, pioneered in this area 
with a petition (RM-566 filed on February 
8, 1964) seeking to share Channels 14 and 
15 in the Los Angeles area, as well as in other 
congested metropolitan areas. The Commis- 
sion expects its staff studies to be thorough 
and comprehensive. But I would emphasize 
again that we will welcome studies by indus- 
try and other groups. I know from past ex- 
perience that we can count on the assist- 
ance and cooperation of this group. 


RAIL-WATER TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the pub- 
lic has a continuing interest in the co- 
ordination of economical rail and water 
transportation service. As Mr. F. A. 
Mechling, executive vice president of the 
A. L. Mechling Barge Lines of Joliet, Ill., 
has said: 

It is axiomatic as a principle of national 
interest that rail-water coordination which 
promotes overall efficiency in the use of rail 
transportation resources makes more sense 
than the wasteful use of resources which re- 
sults from refusal to undertake coordinated 
service. 


Some new ideas on this important sub- 
ject have recently been suggested by Mr. 
Mechling in a speech at the University 
of Alabama in Tuscaloosa, Ala. A report 
of these ideas appeared in the New York 
Journal of Commerce on May 11, 1967. I 
should like to share the report with my 
colleagues, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RAIL OWNERSHIP OF WATER CARRIERS UN- 
LIKELY, BUT BARGE EXECUTIVE SEES POWER- 
FUL FORCES SHAPING BETTER RAIL-WATER 
COORDINATION 

(Remarks of F. A. Mechling, executive vice 
president, A. L. Mechling Barge Lines, Inc., 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
May 10. 1967) 

SUGGESTS CONSIDERATION BE GIVEN TO INCLUD- 
ING GUARANTEES OF RAIL-WATER COORDINA- 
TION IN FUTURE RAILROAD MERGERS 
In the history of national transportation 

policy development, few subjects sound so 
innocent and simple in theory and produce 
such violent disacreements when it comes to 
practical application as the argument over 
common ownership of the various means of 
transportation. 
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Railroads find themselves on one side of 
the argument favoring a “department store 
of transportation.” Water carriers, motor car- 
riers, airlines and a large number of shippers 
are on the other side. 

The dispute reminds me of the story of the 
hen and the pig. The two were walking down 
the road together one day and came across 
an advertising billboard on which was a 
beautiful picture of a ham and egg breakfast. 
„Isn't that a pretty picture?” said the hen. 
The pig replied that he found it revolting. 
“I can see why you would like the picture,” 
said the pig. All that is required from you 
is a contribution. With me, it is different. I 
would have to make a total commitment.” 

The water carriers suspect that common 
ownership would mean total commitment for 
them. 

The debate over common ownership has a 
lively history. Various viewpoints have been 
fully tested in the courts, in Congress and 
in the practical arena of business applica- 
tion. 

The inescapable nucleus of the problem 
has been described by two Presidents, by 
Congressional committees and by the ICC. 

President Theodore Roosevelt concluded 
that on the inland rivers “the railroads had 
destroyed competition.” Taft filed two re- 
ports which pointed with alarm to railroad 
ownership of lake and ocean carriers and 
prophesied a railroad strangulation of these 
carriers similar to that already suffered by 
the river carriers. A House Committee in 
1912 reporting the Panama Canal Act said: 
“The proper function of a railroad corpora- 
tion is to operate trains on its tracks, not to 
occupy the waters with ships in mock com- 
petition with itself, which in reality operate 
to the extinction of all genuine competition.” 

The ICC, in an investigation of railroad 
ownership of Great Lakes steamship lines 
said: “these boat lines under the control of 
petitioning railroads have been first a sword 
and then a shield. When these roads suc- 
ceeded in gaining control of the boat lines 
which had been in competition with paral- 
leling rails in which they were interested, 
and later affected their combination through 
the lake line association, by which they were 
able to, and did, drive all independent boats 
from the through lake-and-rail transporta- 
tion, they therefore destroyed the competi- 
tion with their railroads other than such 
competition as they were of a mind to 
permit.” 

The present regulations and restraints were 
thus developed out of highly practical ex- 
perience. Section 5 (14) of the Act prohibits 
any carrier from “owning or controlling in 
any manner whatsoever a common carrier by 
water operating through the Panama Canal 
or elsewhere with which such carrier afore- 
said does or may compete for traffic.” Sec- 
tion 5 (16) gives the Commission some lati- 
tude in authorizing ownership of water car- 
riers by others but stresses that the Com- 
mission must find that the ownership “will 
not exclude, prevent or reduce competition 
on the route by water under consideration.” 

These are the classic statements. They have 
been tested and confirmed many times in the 
light of modern conditions. It was to the 
economic interest of the railroad companies 
in 1912 to diminish water carrier competi- 
tion. It would be to the economic interest of 
the railroads to do so today. The ICC’s state- 
ment in the second decade of the century 
that “the large resources of the owning rail- 
roads make it impossible for an independent 
to engaged in a rate war with a boat line so 
financed” represents common sense just as 
applicable today as at the time it was made. 

In any discussion of policy changes, gen- 
eral agreement can usually be reached on at 
least two public interest objectives: the pres- 
ervation of competition so that shippers 
have a realistic choice of different means of 
transportation and the use of the nation’s 
scarce transport resources in the least waste- 
ful manner possible. 
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A third objective has wide support: the de- 
velopment of transport as a single integrated 
system under which water, rail, highway, 
pipeline and air services can be used in se- 
quence without artificial restraint when 
service and economic considerations demand 
such integration. The public interest in water 
and rail coordination is simply that substan- 
tial overall savings in transport costs can be 
achieved by joining economical rail service to 
low cost water service. 

With these objectives in mind, let's look 
at the recent history of efforts to change the 
present restraints on common ownership. 

In 1959, hearings were held in the Sub- 
committee on Surface Transportation of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce on bills that 
would remove restraints. Introducing the 
hearings, Senator George A. Smathers, then 
Chairman, said—and I quote Gentlemen, 
the question involved in these hearings is 
related to a basic economic concept in the 
American system: shall there be competi- 
tion or shall there be regulated monopoly in 
the transportation system of the nation?” 
The hearings developed concern that once the 
restraints were removed, the entire trans- 
port industry would be forced into the mold 
of common ownership and a few extremely 
powerful companies would emerge capable 
of controlling the industry. The bills were 
not reported. 

By far the most extensive and detailed 
study of needed changes in National Trans- 
portation Policy was undertaken on behalf 
of the Senate in the early 1960's by a staff 
headed by Major General John P. Doyle. His 
massive report was published on Jan. 3, 
1961. The report, too, referred to the practi- 
cal history of experience with common own- 
ership and commented that the true trans- 
portation company” offering service by all 
modes was still far in the future. Pending 
other changes in national policy, the report 
expressed a preference for an “expert body”, 
the ICC, to administer the present restraints. 

The Doyle report was particularly con- 
cerned with the attitude of rail manage- 
ments towards continued encouragement of 
water carrier service if the restraints were 
relaxed. 

At that time, the Southern Pacific and the 
Illinois Central had joined together to pur- 
chase the John I. Hay Co., a barge line oper- 
ating on the Mississippi and Illinois rivers, 
and the matter was before the ICC for ap- 
proval. 

The all-important question, in the light 
of the history cited above, was and is what 
would happen if a clash occurred between 
the railroad interest and the water carrier 
interest of a commonly owned company. The 
Doyle report quotes the cross-examination 
of Mr. Wayne Johnson, President of the 
I. C. as follows: 

“Question: And the railroad interests 
would necessarily come first? 

“Answer: Certainly, because that is where 
our first interest is—— 

“Question: Your first responsibility, inso- 
far as protecting investments, is the rail- 
roads’ investment? 

“Answer: That is right.” 

The proposal of the Southern Pacific and 
the I. C. was a major test of the national 
policy. The hearings were long and detailed. 
It appeared very quickly that those most 
alarmed at the prospect were the shippers 
who would be affected. They made two major 
points. First, they argued that they would 
lose the benefits of competition in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. The Barge line as a division 
of a railroad would, of course, not be free to 
make rates competitive with rail service as it 
would be if it remained an independent 
entity. Second, they felt that absorption of a 
barge line by a railroad would transfer from 
the shipper to the transportation company 
control of the choice of how traffic would 
move. They believed it essential to retain that 
control in their own hands. 

The main stumbling block to changing the 
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present national policy on common owner- 
ship has remained fear of loss of competi- 
tion, Railroads, particularly, have been un- 
able to convince either Congress or the ICC 
that the public interest would not be se- 
verely injured by this loss of competition. 

It is not easy to visualize a raliroad as a 
vigorous promoter of competitive truck 
transportation, Similarly, it is difficult to 
imagine a railroad investing funds in tech- 
nological development of towboats and 
barges or more efficient Great Lakes and in- 
tercoastal steamships. These new and more 
efficient means of transportation are clearly 
in the public interest; they tend to be viewed 
as conflicting with railroad interests. As the 
ICC said years ago, as a natural and usual 
course of experience, where a railroad ac- 
quires and undertakes to operate a compet- 
ing boat line, the rate for water transporta- 
tion ceases to be influenced solely by the 
interests of the boat line. “A new element 
is introduced into the situation; namely the 
interests of the owning railroad.” 

For all these reasons, it seems most un- 
likely that the present tested policies against 
common ownership will be changed. 

However, all the benefits claimed for com- 
mon ownership can be achieved by coordina- 
tion of independently owned services with- 
out risk to the competitive process. I take 
an optimistic view of the prospects for coor- 
dination despite the traditional resistance of 
the railroads. 

Professor Joseph L. Frye, of the University 
of Tennessee, writing in the current issue of 
Transportation Journal, properly states that 
“from the very first the railroads of this 
country have opposed all efforts to establish 
any type of coordinated service with the 
water carriers.” I suggest, however, that it is 
time to change this resistance. I believe that 
forces are at work that will gradually pro- 
duce radical change in this field. 

The first force is extremely powerful. 
Transportation is on the threshold of vast 
expansion if it is to provide the service 
demanded by a dynamic economy. In a rela- 
tively static market with a fixed total pie, 
someone else’s gain is likely to be at your 
expense and hence the main effort is to hold 
onto what you have at any price. But when 
the market is rapidly expanding, there is 
economic pressure to make the best possible 
use of available capacity at rates designed to 
produce earnings adequate to meet the enor- 
mous capital requirements for improved and 
expanded capacity. It is axiomatic as a prin- 
ciple of national interest that rail-water co- 
ordination which promotes overall efficiency 
in the use of transportation resources makes 
more sense than the wasteful use of re- 
sources which results from refusal to under- 
take coordinated service. 

The second powerful force is technology. 
While rail technology has been advancing, 
water transport technology has been making 
even greater strides. As barge, lake and 
ocean technology improves, there is less and 
less incentive for railroads to run their 
wheels off for little or no profit when their 
equipment is so badly needed in more 
remunerative services. 

The third powerful force is an inescapable 
structure of law and Supreme Court deci- 
sions built with great patience over more 
than twenty years. This, I believe, is chang- 
ing the climate of water-rail coordination 
disputes. My own company, the A. L. 
Mechling Barge Line, began the process 
shortly after World War II with a case which 
was successfully fought all the way to the 
Supreme Court. Non-discriminatory water- 
rail coordination on grain was required. 
Similar cases have been carried to the Su- 
preme Court more recently with the same 
result. 

For many years the ICC has permitted 
rallroads to charge excessively high rates to 
the ports where a water-rail route competed 
with an all-rail route. The high rates to the 
port cancel out the low cost of the water 
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service and produce higher overall charges 
to the public. Essentially this is a form of 
protectionism for the all-rail route. The all- 
rail route is preferred not because it is more 
efficient, but because the railroads control 
the only means of access to the port and can 
manipulate the rate to favor the all-rail 
route and squeeze the water carrier. 

The abuse is well-recognized in industry 
generally. A large integrated manufacturer 
is often in a position of being not only a 
supplier of a raw material to a smaller non- 
integrated customer, but of being also a 
competitor of that customer in the market 
for the finished product. By manipulating 
the price of the raw material, the integrated 
producer can squeeze the smaller company 
intolerably. The unfairness of such a prac- 
tice is widely recognized and just as widely 
condemned. 

A voluminous record has been developed 
describing the railroad use of this practice. 
In a period of shortage of transport capacity, 
such artificial bars to efficient use of trans- 
port resources should not be and are not 
likely to be tolerated. 

The puzzle up to now has been how to 
overcome railroad resistance to coordination 
with another mode and achieve for the pub- 
lic the savings that can be brought about 
by a combination of rail and water trans- 
portation. The present law appears clear 
enough. Section 3(4) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act provides that all carriers shall 
“afford all reasonable, proper and equal fa- 
cilities for the interchange of traffic between 
their respective lines and connecting lines.” 
They shall not “discriminate in their rates, 
fares, and charges between connecting lines.” 
A “connecting line” is specifically defined to 
include “any common carrier by water.” 
Despite all this crystal clear language there 
has been great resistance. New legislation 
has been suggested providing severe penal- 
ties for failure to obey the coordination re- 
quirements of the Act. There are now no 
penalties for failure to obey the law. Treble 
damages or fines of $500 a day, it is thought, 
would overcome many of the excuses now 
prevalent. 

The current merger trend of the railroads 
suggests another possibility. Professor Mar- 
vin J. Barloon, of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, writing in the April Harper’s, describes 
the coming of the so-called super-railroads, 
a collection of a relatively few giant com- 
panies assembled from mergers of present 
railroads. 

The savings to be achieved from mergers 
by the elimination of duplicate and waste- 
ful services may well be in the public in- 
terest and water carriers have refrained, up 
to now, from intervening. However, as Pro- 
fessor Barloon points out,—and I quote 
“The railroad merger movement calls, not for 
relaxation of controls, but for strengthening 
of controls. A program of laissez-faire would 
be highly unsuited to the emerging railroad 
goliaths.” 

In merger proceedings it is usual to make 
conditions preserving the access of particu- 
lar railroads to particular gateways or con- 
nections. A decision in a merger case repre- 
sents a balance between the private interest 
of the merging railroads and the public in- 
terest in preserving access of other railroads 
to particular markets. It should be equally 
appropriate for the ICC to make special con- 
ditions maintaining independent competi- 
tive rail-water routes. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
could make such conditions on its own mo- 
tion. Alternatively, the new Department of 
Transportation could intervene on behalf of 
the public interest in coordination of service 
and develop the necessary facts to preserve 
particular rail-water routes. Or, finally, the 
water carriers could intervene to develop an 
appropriate record and request that specific 
rail-water routes should be developed and 
preserved in the public interest. Even where 
such rail-water service does not yet exist, 
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the merger of competing railroads lessens the 
potential for opening such routes and there- 
fore affects the public interest as well as the 
interests of the water carriers and the ship- 


The urgency of laying down some condi- 
tions before the super-railroads become a 
fact is illustrated by the experience of the 
Great Lakes common carriers in recent weeks, 
Railroads have not waited for final approval 
of their mergers to make an all-out attempt 
to close equally efficient, or more efficient, 
rail-water competitive routes on coal for 
electric utilities. Some 55,000,000 tons of coal 
a year are now at issue. 

For many years, competition between rail- 
roads had assured use of the most economi- 
cal and efficient means of transportation, a 
combination of the shortest rail route to a 
Great Lakes port and steamship service be- 
yond. In this service, a most efficient system 
of bulk commodity transfer from rail to 
water has been developed, probably the most 
efficient in the world. The public has been 
the beneficiary through low electric rates at 
lake-side power plants. 

Today, the situation is changing. Proposed 
mergers are diminishing competition between 
railroads. Some of them see an opportunity to 
shut out the lake service altogether by charg- 
ing excessively high rates to the lake port. 
In one case, a railroad proposed a $2.20 a 
ton rate for 366 miles of all-rail service com- 
pared to a $2.35 a ton rate for 177 miles to 
the lake port. In another, the rails propose 
$2.35 a ton for 468 miles of service and a 
$2.10 rate for 187 miles of service to the lake 
port. 

The pattern is familiar. The remedy may 
well be to build rail-water coordination 
agreements into the ICC’s approval of 


mergers. 

The opposition of raliroads to rail-water 
coordination has always seemed to shippers 
and the rest of the transportation industry 
as proof of failure to understand and appre- 
ciate the contribution that water transpor- 
tation can make to developing an economi- 
cal service in the public interest. It is be- 
cause of this record that so many people 
believe that ownership of a water carrier by 
a railroad would be a prelude to the demise 
of the water service altogether. 

Railroads could hire experienced water 
carrier operators and so achieve some knowl- 
edge of water carrier technology. But no one 
can imagine their overcoming more than a 
hundred years of emotional hostility to the 
idea of water transportation. A period of ex- 
perience with more extensive voluntary 
water-rail coordination is a basic require- 
ment before there can be any reconsideration 
of policies involving common ownership. The 
fears of shippers and the Congress over elim- 
inating the competition of a useful branch 
of the transport industry are too real and too 
present. 


CONSUMER CREDIT—RESOLUTION 
OF SENATE OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Illinois State 
Senate Resolution No. 93, which was 
unanimously adopted on April 26, 1967, 
be printed in the Record. The resolution 
is timely because several committees of 
Congress are holding hearings or con- 
sidering legislation dealing with consum- 
er credit. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 93 

Whereas, Throughout the history of Illinois 
the rights and protection of the consumer 
have been the basic consideration of the Sen- 
ate in legislation affecting the consumer; and 

Whereas, the Illinois Senate is now con- 
sidering and perfecting an entire revision of 
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statutes, including interest disclosure, which 
are designed to more effectively protect the 
consumer; and 

Whereas, the Illinois Senate is now con- 
sidering legislation which makes compulsory 
the teaching of courses in consumer educa- 
tion, including but not limited to installment 
buying, budgeting and consumer credit; and 

Whereas, the Illinois Senate is now con- 
sidering legislation to encourage and expand 
community non-profit services counseling 
the overindebted consumer; and 

Whereas, strong bi-partisan support is in- 
dicated for all of the foregoing consumer 
oriented proposals; and 

Whereas, the Illinois Senate desires that 
the rights as set forth in Article X of the 
Amendments to the United States Constitu- 
tion be preserved to the various States; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, by the Senate of the Seventy- 
fifth General Assembly of the State of Illi- 
nois, That this body respectfully urges the 
Congress of the United States not to preempt 
the regulation of consumer credit and not to 
destroy our consumer credit laws; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a suitable copy of this res- 
olution be forwarded by the Secretary of the 
Senate to all the members of the Congress 
of the United States from the State of Illi- 
nois. 

Adopted by the Senate, April 26, 1967. 


THE CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last 
evening President Johnson issued an of- 
ficial statement on the Near East situ- 
ation. I commend the President for the 
tone of his remarks, the restraint in their 
content, and the appeal to all concerned, 
in effect, to “make hay while the sun still 
shines.” 

For nearly 20 years, we have looked to 
the United Nations for concrete imple- 
mentation of the ideals of peace and 
stability in the Near East on the basis 
of the recognition of the sovereignty of 
both Israel and the Arab States. 

As was President Johnson, therefore, I 
was disturbed when Secretary General 
Thant—without consultation with either 
the Security Council or the General As- 
sembly—ordered the United Nations 
Emergency Force out of Sinai and the 
Gaza strip. For 10 years the UNEF has 
served the cause of peace by acting as a 
buffer between the United Arab Repub- 
lic and Israel in these sensitive areas. 

Indeed, the Israelis evacuated the 
Sinai Peninsula and the Gaza strip in 
1957 only on the condition that the 
United Nations would accept jurisdiction. 
Thus, Secretary General Thant’s precip- 
itate action has, in itself, altered the 
status quo in the Middle East. 

However, this is no time to engage in 
a critique of past actions. What is im- 
portant is the present and the fact that 
the maintenance of international order 
in the Near East is the responsibility of 
all nations. 

It would be my hope that we would 
continue to place primary emphasis on 
the United Nations and that, at the same 
time, the United Kingdom and France— 
the latter especially—would make every 
possible effort to avert a showdown be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States. 

There should be no question of uni- 
lateral military involvement in the Near 
East—a position which was brought 
most forcefully to the attention of Sec- 
retary of State Rusk by the members of 
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the Committee on Foreign Relations yes- 
terday. There should be a continued and 
unrelenting insistence that the United 
Nations face up to its peacekeeping and 
peace responsibilities which 
have been avoided for too long not only 
in the present Near East situation but 
also in the matter of the quagmire which 
is Vietnam. 

It will be of the utmost importance, 
Mr. President, that the U.S. S. R. and 
France face up to their individual and 
collective responsibilities on these two 
matters and also that the U.N. Security 
Council also confront these two great 
perils—one imminent and the other al- 
ready a fact. The answer to the Near 
East lies not in unilateral action on the 
part of the U.S.S.R. or the United 
States; rather, it lies, if action is called 
for, on a multilateral or collective basis. 

In the meantime, calmness and cool- 
ness are called for. Let us move slowly 
and carefully and not be swept away by 
emotional reactions. Let us hope, above 
all else, that reason will prevail among 
all the potential antagonists to the end 
that the embers of the moment will not 
be fanned into the flames of conflict. 

It is time for the governments of the 
Near East to turn to their primary mis- 
sion: to cooperate with each other, and 
with other nations, to improve the life 
of their peoples. I would hope that Amer- 
icans will follow the President’s calm 
and firm lead. There is a need to draw 
back from the dangerous brink. It is a 
time to demonstrate reason and not the 
passions of bitter memories. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that remarks of the President on 
the Near East situation be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT ON THE NEAR 
pear SITUATION, THE FisH Room, May 23, 
In recent days, tension has again arisen 

along the armistice lines between Israel and 
the Arab States. The situation there is a 
matter of very grave concern to the whole 
international community. We earnestly sup- 
port all efforts, in and outside the United 
Nations and through its appropriate organs, 
including the Secretary-General, to reduce 
tensions and to restore stability. The Secre- 
tary-General has gone to the Near East on 
his mission of peace with the hopes and 
prayers of men of good will everywhere. 

The Near East links three continents. The 
birthplace of civilization and of three of the 
world’s great religions, it is the home of some 
60 million people; and the crossroads between 
East and West. 

The world community has a vital interest 
in peace and stability in the Near East, one 
that has been expressed primarily through 
continuing United Nations action and assist- 
ance over the past 20 years. 

The United States, as a member of the 
United Nations, and as a nation dedicated to 
@ world order based on law and mutual re- 
spect, has actively supported efforts to main- 
tain peace in the Near East. 

The danger, and it is a very grave danger, 
les in some miscalculation arising from a 
misunderstanding of the intentions and ac- 
tions of others. 

The Government of the United States is 
deeply concerned, in particular, with three 
potentially explosive aspects of the present 
confrontation. 

First, we regret that the General Armistice 
Agreements have failed to prevent warlike 
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acts from the territory of ome against an- 
other government, or against civilians, or 
territory, under control of another govern- 
ment. 

Second, we are dismayed at the hurried 
withdrawal of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force from Gaza and Sinai after more 
than 10 years of steadfast and effective serv- 
ice in keeping the peace, without action by 
either the General Assembly or the Security 
Council of the United Nations. We continue 
to regard the presence of the United Nations 
in the area as a matter of fundamenal im- 
portance. We intend to support its continu- 
ance with all possible vigor. 

Third, we deplore the recent build-up of 
military forces and believe it a matter of 
urgent importance to reduce troop concen- 
trations. The status of sensitive areas, as the 
Secretary-General emphasized in his report 
to the Security Council, such as the Gaza 
Strip and the Gulf of Aqaba, is a particu- 
larly important aspect of the situation. 

In this connection, I want to add that 
the purported closing of the Gulf of Aqaba 
to Israeli shipping has brought a new and 
very grave dimension to the crisis. The 
United States considers the gulf to be an 
international waterway and feels that a 
blockade of Israeli shipping is illegal and 
potentially disastrous to the cause of peace. 
The right of free, innocent passage of the 
international waterway is a vital interest of 
the entire international community. 

The Government of the United States is 
seeking clarification on this point. We have 
already urged Secretary-General Thant to 
recognize the sensitivity of the Aqaba ques- 
tion and we have asked him to give it the 
highest priority in his discussions in Cairo. 

To the leaders of all the nations of the 
Near East, I wish to say what three American 
Presidents have said before me—that the 
United States is firmly committed to the sup- 
port of the political independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of all the nations of that 
area. The United States strongly opposes ag- 
gression by anyone in the area, in any form, 
overt or clandestine. This has been the policy 
of the United States led by four Presidents 
President Truman, President Eisenhower, 
President John F. Kennedy, and myself—as 
well as the policy of both of our political 
parties. The record of the actions of the 
United States over the past 20 years, within 
and outside the United Nations, is abun- 
dantly clear on this point. 

The United States has consistently sought 
to have good relations with all the states of 
the Near East. Regrettably this has not al- 
ways been possible, but we are convinced 
that our differences with individual states of 
the area and their differences with each 
other must be worked out peacefully and 
in accordance with accepted international 
practice. 

We have always opposed—and we oppose 
in other parts of the world at this very mo- 
ment—the efforts of other nations to resolve 
their problems with their neighbors by the 
aggression route. We shall continue to do so. 
And tonight we appeal to all other peace- 
loving nations to do likewise. 

I call upon all concerned to observe in 
a spirit of restraint their solemn responsi- 
bilities under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and the General Armistice agreements. 
These provide an honorable means of pre- 
venting hostilities until, through the efforts 
of the international community, a peace 
with justice and honor can be achieved. 

I have been in close and very frequent 
contact—and will be in the hours and days 
ahead—with our able Ambassador, Mr. Gold- 
berg, at the United Nations, where we are 
now pursuing the matter with great vigor, 
and we hope that the Security Council can 
and will act effectively. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I lis- 
tened to the President last night and 
I reread his message this morning. I 
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thought that his message was all-inclu- 
sive and underscored the essential things 
we have to have in mind with respect 
to the Middle East. He pointed out the 
danger, how crucial it really is, and how 
strategic this area is with respect to at 
least three continents. He put his finger 
on the one great danger in international 
affairs, and that is the danger of mis- 
calculation. He was very candid, indeed, 
when he spoke about the troop buildup 
on the other side and also sought clarifi- 
cation on the question of whether the 
gulf waters are international in char- 
acter. 

I think the statement was bipartisan, 
and I think the President was speaking 
for both Republicans and Democrats 
alike in the national interest. 

For 20 years, under Presidents of both 
our great parties, the American people 
has supported—with the United Nations 
and elsewhere—certain fundamental 
principles. 

The most basic of these deeply held 
principles is that no nation has the right 
to change the international map by ex- 
ternal violence. On that principle rests 
the difference between order and anar- 
chy in a dangerous and feverish world. 
It is for that principle that our men are 
fighting and dying right now in the jun- 
gles of Vietnam. International problems 
cannot be settled by aggression. 

Now we are threatened by an outbreak 
of aggression in the Middle East. Twenty 
years ago a status quo was achieved in 
that area; and that status quo was guar- 
anteed not only by the Charter of the 
United Nations but by specific agree- 
ments and commitments undertaken by 
individual nations—including the United 
States, Great Britain, and France. 

With President Johnson, I call upon 
the United Nations to exercise its right- 
ful role in maintaining stability. That 
is the reason it was created. There was 
such a glowing preamble to that docu- 
ment when it was uttered in 1945, and 
the emphasis was on its peacekeeping 
responsibilities and the maintenance of 
order and stability in the world. With 
him I am utterly dismayed by the action 
of Secretary General Thant in sudden- 
ly, without warning or discussion, order- 
ing the United Nations peacekeeping 
force to retreat from its positions in 
Gaza and Sinai. 

We have heard a good deal, from 
Secretary General Thant and others, 
about the need for effective peacekeeping 
forces in the world. Yet, now where they 
have acted effectively for a decade, the 
United Nations Emergency Force has 
slipped out like a thief in the night, upon 
the demand of one government. 

Those who have urged a similar peace- 
keeping force on the borders of Vietnam 
may well be asked: What value would 
this body have if it were pulled out within 
24 hours of a demand by Ho Chi Minh? 

It is, however, better to light a candle 
than to curse the darkness. In this spirit 
I want to join with President Johnson 
and my distinguished friend, the major- 
ity leader, in calling for restraint on all 
sides. 

I was happy to note restraint was a real 
attribute of the statement made by the 
President to the country. 

Much more is at stake than the peace 
of the Middle East. All the nations of 
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the world must realize that the credibility 
of the United Nations, the very existence 
of an international community—however 
precarious—is involved in the peaceful 
outcome of the present ominous confron- 
tation. Those who sow the wind shall 
reap the whirlwind: it is hardly necessary 
for me to document this ancient truth. 

This is not an Arab crisis, an Israeli 
crisis, an American or Soviet crisis—it is 
a world crisis in which all those who 
cherish stability and order must rally to 
prevent hostilities. 

The President has spoken for us, has 
expressed our goals and our determina- 
tion in the cause of peace and world 
order. Let other nations now demonstrate 
equally their restraint, their dedication, 
and their willingness to give life to those 
values which alone can create the future 
that suffering mankind deserves. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak in connection with this subject. 
The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE] has been waiting to speak but if 
he will indulge me for 5 minutes I ask 
that I may be recognized on my time for 
5 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
heard the views of the majority leader 
and the minority leader, as they spoke 
with their typical eloquence and their 
typical patriotism. They have closed 
ranks behind the President in a very 
serious crisis so that neither President 
Nasser, of the United Arab Republic, nor 
anyone else may have illusions as to a 
division in this country when it comes to 
‘honoring American responsibility and 
American obligations. I join them in 
that stand and I deeply believe this rep- 
resents the overwhelming attitude of the 
Senate and the Nation. 

Mr. President, within that context, 
there are a few observations I wish to 
make. I make these observations today 
because I think in these early stages of 
this great international difficulty clear 
expressions of views may prove helpful. 
Certainly the views which have been ex- 
pressed by the majority leader and mi- 
nority leader will be extremely helpful. 

I thoroughly approve of the statement 
made yesterday by President Johnson 
which, in my judgment, admirably sets 
forth the attitude and policy of the 
United States. I wish to refer to the words 
which the President used in relation to 
what he considers to be the U.S. respon- 
sibility in the Near East crisis and to the 
words used by John Foster Dulles in his 
pledge that the security of the State of 
Israel is a fundamental tenet of US. 
foreign policy. 

The President, with great propriety, I 
think, has extended that principle for 
the whole Near East. He is absolutely 
right. I join him completely in that. It 
is not our desire or need to play favorites 
in that area of the world. The Presi- 
dent’s quotation is: 

The United States is firmly committed to 
the support of the political independence 
and territorial integrity of all the nations of 
the area. 


That is practically a paraphrase of the 
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statement by Secretary Dulles, except 
that President Johnson is extending it 
to the whole area, which is quite proper 
and understandable. Moreover, it indi- 
cates a continuity of American foreign 
policy which is critically important for 
President Nasser and the leaders in the 
Kremlin to understand. 

It is widely estimated that the Soviet 
Union undoubtedly must have given con- 
siderable encouragement to Mr. Nasser 
in this very desperate and dangerous 
move. If there is any doubt about it, the 
text of their statement of yesterday 
clearly shows where they stand. Un- 
doubtedly it was intended to encourage 
not to discourage Mr. Nasser. Their text 
was issued at the same time President 
Johnson issued his. 

In my judgment, the leaders of the 
Soviet Union are miscalculating one 
thing; namely, that this country will 
shrink from its responsibility and: obli- 
gations because it is engaged in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, to use a popular expres- 
sion, there is no use whatever in “tipping 
our hand” to Nasser or the Russians as 
to what we will do to protect the inter- 
ests of all mankind and the Near East. 
That is our business. We do not have to 
give them notice about it. This Nation 
is big enough, strong enough, and deter- 
mined enough in terms of protecting 
world peace so that it will find a way. 

There is no necessity for including or 
excluding any means, whether it be a 
naval force, multilateral action, United 
Nations action, or the actions of one or 
more powers. Whatever it may be, I am 
confident that we will find a way. 

The leaders in the Kremlin and Mr. 
Nasser would be extremely ill advised if 
they believe that they have moved at a 
moment when the United States is par- 
alyzed—because it is not—by the situ- 
ation in Vietnam. This could be a fatal 
mistake equal to the miscalculation the 
Russian leaders made in Cuba at the 
time of the 1962 missile crisis, when they 
thought we would not react. The Rus- 
sians were quite wrong then and they 
will be quite wrong now. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield at that 
point? 

Mr. JAVITS. If I may finish my 
thought first. But let me take this oppor- 
tunity to say to him that I was present 
all through the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee executive session hearing with 
Secretary Rusk yesterday, and I have 
rarely heard questioning as astute as 
that for which the Senator from Ten- 
nessee was responsible. 

To finish my thought here, there is 
one further point I should like to make 
clear as to the statement of the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. I have 
had his words repeated to me as taken 
down, that there was no question of 
unilateral action in the Middle East at 
this point. 

There was no question, and there is 
no question of of unilateral action in the 
Middle East, but I do not believe that we 
should assure the Russians or President 
Nasser as to our options. I see no need 
whatever to do that. The majority leader 
is absolutely right that at this point there 
is no question of unilateral action. What 
the United States will do is its business. 
Right now, it is doing its utmost through 
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the United Nations, in calling upon the 
other powers to the tripartite pact— 
France and the United Kingdom—and in 
calling upon the whole international 
community which uses international 
waterways to recognize the grave threat 
this situation poses to everyone, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union. 

The policy of the United States is ab- 
solutely right in that regard. 

Mr. President, I make these remarks 
only to point out that the rulers in the 
Kremlin will again miscalculate, as Pres- 
ident Nasser has miscalculated, if they 
underestimate the determination of this 
Nation to see that there is peace and 
order in the world. 

They will miscalculate if they seek to 
take advantage of an opportunity when 
a great power is engaged elsewhere. This 
cannot be made profitable for them. In 
view of the statement of the President 
of the United States, which, as shown by 
the majority and minority leaders has 
the full backing of Congress, I believe 
that the United States will find a way to 
fulfill its pledges for security in the area. 

Nasser and the Russians had better 
not calculate otherwise. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator from 
New York for his generous reference to 
the meeting of the Foreign Relations 
Committee on yesterday, at which it was 
our honor to have him present. 

I thought that the Secretary of State 
was and is to be commended for coming 
promptly to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations for its advice, for consultation 
with the committee, and for conveying 
information to the committee when this 
ae became acute. I do so commend 

The able Senator will recall, I am sure, 
as a part of the discussion in the ex- 
change of views, it was my view that 
grave dangers might flow from any vacil- 
lation or uncertainty on the part of the 
United States at this critical time. 

I urged that the United States quickly 
make its position known, and do so firm- 
ly, because this might have a great de- 
terrent effect which might prevent a 
conflagration which could be tragic in 
that part of the world—indeed, for the 
whole world. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am deeply grateful to 
the Senator for his comments. ‘As I said 
a moment ago, I was tremendously im- 
pressed—naturally, I am not at liberty 
to reveal the details—but I was tremen- 
dously impressed with the astuteness of 
the Senator from Tennessee in the ex- 
ecutive session with Secretary Rusk 
yesterday of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

May I just conclude, Mr. President, 
with two brief points. 

In my judgment, in addition to the 
declaration of the general policy of the 
United States in the area, one key point 
is to “support the political and territorial 
integrity of all the nations of the area”. 
The second key, as the President’s state- 
ment indicates, is that— 

The United States considers the gulf [of 
Aqaba] to be an international waterway and 
feels that a blockade of Israeli shipping is 
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illegal and potentially disastrous to the cause 
of peace. The right of free, innocent passage 
of the international waterway is a vital in- 
terest of the international community. 


This carries forward the pledge given 
in the name of President Eisenhower 
by Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
to Israel when, after thoroughly de- 
feating the United Arab Republic, Israel 
pulled its forces out of the Sinai Penin- 
sula. This pledge asserted the interna- 
tional character of the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Finally, I hope that, after having 
heard the statement of the President, 
and being bound by the views of the 
majority and minority leaders, and a 
very considerable number of Members of 
the House of Representatives expressed 
yesterday, State Department “spokes- 
men” and the officials down the line in 
the State Department will not play ducks 
and drakes with this matter, because 
it is too dangerous. Their statements 
must not be inconsistent with the ex- 
pressed policy of the United States. 

For example, it is reported that State 
Department spokesmen said that should 
war break out, the United States will 
not help either side. That would not re- 
deem the President’s statement, or any 
part of the policy of the United States, 
because the President has expressly 
called for multilateral action to keep the 
Gulf of Aqaba open. The United States 
may very well have to participate in 
keeping the waterway open, by one 
means or another—not necessarily with 
troops, of course but, as I said before, in 
some way. 

Therefore, I hope that the lower eche- 
lons in the State Department will not 
dilute the policy of the United States as 
announced by the President, but will 
honor it as much as we do in this 
Chamber. 

Mr. President, in support of the re- 
marks which I have just made on the 
very serious crisis in the Near East, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
items be made a part of my remarks: 
The statement of the President of the 
United States; the statement issued by 
the Soviet Union, which is also printed 
in today’s press; the pledges to which I 
referred, to wit, an excerpt from the aide 
memoire to Israel's Foreign Minister by 
Secretary of State Dulles; the 1956 state- 
ment of U.S. policy on Israel made by 
Secretary of State Dulles; a reiteration 
of a longstanding policy of the United 
States made June 2, 1964, by President 
Johnson, using almost the same words 
he used in yesterday's statement—U.S. 
support for the territorial integrity and 
political independence of all countries in 
the Near East. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT ON THE MIDEAST MADE BY PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON AT THE WHITE House, May 
23, 1967 
In recent days, tension has again arisen 

along the armistice lines between Israel and 

the Arab states. The situation there is a 

matter of grave concern to the whole inter- 

national community. 

We earnestly support all efforts, in and out- 
side the United Nations and through its ap- 
propriate organs, including the Secretary 
General, to reduce tensions and to restore 
stability. The Secretary General has gone to 
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the Near East on his mission of peace with 
the hopes and prayers of men of good will 
everywhere. 

The Near East links three continents. The 
birthplace of civilization and of three of the 
world’s great religions, it is the home of some 
60 million people; and the crossroads between 
East and West. 

The world community has a vital interest 
in peace and stability in the Near East, one 
that has been expressed primarily through 
continuing United Nations action and assist- 
ance over the past years. 

The United States, as a member of the 
United Nations, and as a nation dedicated 
to a world order based on law and mutual 
respect, has actively supported efforts to 
maintain peace in the Near East. 

The danger, and it is a grave danger, lies 
in some miscalculation arising from a mis- 
understanding of the intentions and actions 
of others. 


THREE ELEMENTS OF DANGER 


The Government of the United States is 
deeply concerned, in particular, with three 
potentially explosive aspects of the present 
confrontation. 

First, we regret that the general armistice 
agreements have failed to prevent warlike 
acts from the territory of one against an- 
other government, or against civilians, of ter- 
ritory, under control of another government. 

Second, we are dismayed in the hurried 
withdrawal of the United Nations Emergency 
Forces from Gaza and Sinai after more than 
10 years of steadfast and effective service in 
keeping the peace, without action by either 
the General Assembly or the Security Coun- 
cil, We continue to regard the presence of 
the United Nations in the area a matter of 
fundamental importance and shall support 
its continuance with all possible vigor. 


Third, we deplore the recent build-up of 
military forces and believe it a matter of 
urgent importance to reduce troop concen- 
trations, The status of sensitive areas, as the 
Secretary General emphasized in his report 
to the Security Council, such as the Gaza 
Strip and Gulf of Aqaba, is a particularly 
important aspect of the situation. 

In this connection, I want to add that the 
purported closing of the Gulf of Aqaba to 
Israeli shipping has brought a new and grave 
dimension to the crisis. The United States 
considers the gulf to be an international 
waterway and feels that a blockade of Israel 
shipping is illegal and potentially disastrous 
to tne cause of peace. The right of free, in- 
nocent passage of the international waterway 
is a vital interest of the international com- 
munity. 

UNITED STATES SEEKING CLARIFICATION 

The Government of the United States is 
seeking clarification on this point. We have 
urged Secretary General Thant to recognize 
the sensitivity of the Aqaba question and to 
give it the highest priority in his discussions 
in Cairo. 

To the leaders of all the nations of the 
Near East, I wish to say what three Presi- 
dents have said before—that the United 
States is firmly committed to the support 
of the political independence and territorial 
integrity of all the nations of the area. 

The United States strongly opposes aggres- 
sion by anyone in the area, in any form, 
overt or clandestine. This has been the policy 
of the United States led by four Presidents— 
President Truman, President Eisenhower, 
President Kennedy and myself—as well as 
the policy of both of our political parties, 
The record of the actions of the United States 
over the past 20 years, within and outside the 
United Nations, is very clear on this point. 

WANTS FRIENDSHIP WITH ALL 

The United States has consistently sought 
to have good relations with all the states of 
the Near East. Regrettably, this has not al- 
ways been possible, but we are convinced that 
our differences with individual states of the 
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area and their differences with each other 
must be worked out peacefully and in accord- 
ance with accepted international practice. 
We have always opposed—and we oppose 
in other parts of the world at this moment— 
the efforts of other nations to resolve their 
problems with their neighbors by aggression. 
We shall continue to do so. And we appeal to 
all other peace-loving nations to do like- 


We call upon all concerned to observe in a 
spirit of restraint their solemn responsibili- 
ties under the Charter of the United Nations 
and the general armistice agreements. These 
provide an honorable means of preventing 
hostilities until, through the efforts of the 
international community, a peace with jus- 
tice and honor can be achieved. 

I have been in close contact and will in the 
days ahead with Ambassador Goldberg at the 
United Nations, where we are pursuing the 
matter with great vigor, and hope the Secu- 
rity Council can act effectively. 


SOVIET GOVERNMENT'S STATEMENT ON THE 
SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE East 

A situation giving rise to anxiety from the 
viewpoint of the interests of peace and inter- 
national security has been taking shape in 
the Near East in recent weeks. 

After the armed attack by Israeli forces on 
the territory of the Syrian Arab Republic 
on April 7 of this year, Israel’s ruling circles 
continued aggravating the atmosphere of 
military psychosis in this country. 

Leading statesmen including Foreign Min- 
ister Eban, openly called for large-scale Is- 
raeli “punitive” operations against Syria and 
the striking of “a decisive blow” upon her. 

The defense and foreign policy committees 
of the Knesset (Parliament) on May 9 
granted the Government powers for military 
operations against Syria, Israeli troops moved 
to the frontiers of Syria were alerted. Mobili- 
zation was proclaimed in the country. 


ENCOURAGEMENT SEEN 


It is quite clear that Israel could not act 
in this way if not for the direct and indirect 
encouragement it had for its position from 
certain imperialist circles which seek to bring 
back colonial oppression to Arab lands. 

These circles regard Israel in the present 
conditions as the main force against Arab 
countries, which pursue an independent na- 
Sonan policy and resist pressure from impe- 


Israeli extremists apparently hoped to take 
Syria by surprise and deal a blow at it single- 
handed. But they miscalculated. Showing 
solidarity with the courageous struggle of 
the Syrian people who are upholding their 
independence and sovereign rights, the Arab 
states—the United Arab Republic, Iraq, Al- 
geria, Yemen, Lebanon, Kuwait, Sudan and 
Jordan—declared their determination to help 
Syria in the event of an attack by Israel. 

U.N. FORCES RECALLED 

The United Arab Republic honoring its 
allied commitments for joint defense with 
Syria, took steps to contain the aggression. 

Considering that the presence of United 
Nations troops in the Gaza area and the Sinai 
Peninsula would give Israel in this situation 
advantages for staging a military provoca- 
tion against Arab countries, the U.A.R. Gov- 
ernment asked the United Nations to pull 
out its troops from this area. 

A number of Arab states voiced their 
readiness to place their armed forces at the 
disposal of the Joint Arab Command to repel 
Israeli aggression. 

As is known, the Soviet Government 
warned the Government of Israel in connec- 
tion with the April 7 armed provocation, that 
it will bear the responsibility for the con- 
sequences of its aggressive policy. It appears 
that a reasonable approach has not yet tri- 
umphed in Tel Aviv. As a result, Israel is 
again to blame for a dangerous aggravation of 
tension in the Near East. 
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COLONIAL AIM CHARGED 


The question arises: What interests does 
the State of Israel serve by pursuing such a 
policy? If they calculate in Tel Aviv that it 
will play the role of a colonial overseer of 
the imperialist powers over the peoples of 
the Arab East, there is no need to prove the 
groundlessness of such calculations in this 
age when the peoples of whole continents 
have shaken off the fetters of colonial op- 
pression and are now building an independ- 
ent life. 

For decades the Soviet Union has been giv- 
ing all-round assistance to the people of 
Arab countries in their just struggle for 
national liberation against colonialism and 
for the advancement of their economy. 

But let no one have any doubts about the 
fact that should anyone try to unleash ag- 
gression in the Near East, he would be met 
not only with the united strength of Arab 
countries but also with strong opposition to 
aggression from the Soviet Union and all 
peace-loving states. 


OIL MONOPOLIES ACCUSED 


It is the firm belief of the Soviet Govern- 
ment that the peoples have no interest in 
kindling a military conflict in the Middle 
East. It is only a handful of colonial oil mo- 
nopolies and their hangers-on who can be 
interested in such a conflict. It is only the 
forces of imperialism, with Israel following 
in the wake of their policy, that can be in- 
terested in it. 

The Soviet Government keeps a close watch 
on the developments in the Near East. It 
proceeds from the fact that the maintenance 
of peace and security in the area directly 
adjacent to the Soviet borders meets the 
vital interests of the Soviet peoples. 

With due account taken of the situation, 
the Soviet Union is doing and will continue 
to do everything in its power to prevent a vio- 
lation of peace and security in the Near East 
and safeguard the legitimate rights of the 
peoples. 


PLEDGE OF JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


On Feb. 1, 1957, Secretary of State Dulles 
said in an aide memoire to Israel's Foreign 
Minister, Abba Eban: 

“With respect to the Gulf of Aqaba and 
access thereto, the United States believes 
that the gulf comprehends international 
waters and that no nation has the right 
to prevent free and innocent passage in the 
gulf and through the straits giving access 
thereto. We have in mind not only com- 
mercial usage, but the passage of pilgrims 
on religious missions, which should be fully 
respected. 

“In the absence of some overriding deci- 
sion to the contrary, as by the International 
Court of Justice, the United States, on be- 
half of vessels of United States registry, is 
prepared to exercise the right of free and 
innocent passage and to join with others 
to secure general recognition of this right.” 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF STATE JOHN 
Foster DULLES BEFORE SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, FEBRUARY 24, 1956 
The preservation of the State of Israel is 

what I regard as one of the essential goals 

of United States foreign policy. 


COMMUNIQUE ISSUED BY PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
AND PREMIER ESHKOL, JUNE 1964 

The President [Johnson] welcomed as- 
surances of Israel’s deep concern, which the 
United States shares, for peace in the area. 

He reiterated to Prime Minister Eshkol US 
support for the territorial integrity and 
political independence of all countries in the 
Near East and emphasized the firm opposi- 
tion of the United States to aggression and 
the use of force or the threat of force against 
any country in the region. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I also wish 
to call attention to elements in the Rus- 
sian statement we know will not break 
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through to the Soviet people themselves 
as we wish it would. I refer here to the 
mischief contained in the statement to 
the effect that it is quite clear that Israel 
would not be acting as it has been were 
it not for direct and indirect encourage- 
ment by “certain imperialist circles 
which seek to bring back colonial op- 
pression to Arab lands“ 

That really is the worst kind of mis- 
representation. The Arab lands are in- 
dependent. They are independent be- 
cause the West was anxious to have them 
become independent. 

In addition, we can see that Mr. Nas- 
ser’s claim—apparently encouraged by 
the Soviet Union—that the Gulf of Aqaba 
and the Strait of Tiran are territorial 
waters of the Arab States is a charade 
intended to deceive mankind. I do not 
think mankind is going to be “taken in” 
by such insupportable claims. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to continue for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I hope that at some time 
the truth may break through to the Rus- 
sian people themselves. 

Finally, I wish to say that no presen- 
tation of this matter would be complete 
without paying tribute to the very great 
restraint being exercised by Israel itself, 
as counseled by our majority and mi- 
nority leaders and the President. Israeli 
Prime Minister Eshkol’s suggestion that 
the troops on each side of the border be 
drawn back, and equally, Israeli forbear- 
ance in not pressing the issue in the 
Strait of Tiran, either with reference to 
an Israeli ship or ships going to Israel, 
is most commendable. I hope this Israeli 
statesmanship will be reciprocated and 
make a contribution to maintaining 
peace in this area. 

Finally, I hope the nations of the world 
will not be satisfied only with a settle- 
ment of this immediate crisis, but will 
insist that there must be a settlement of 
the underlying troubles in the Middle 
East so there can be enduring peace and 
prosperity for all in that area. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as 
indicated: 


DRAFTS OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 

A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, Washington, D.., 
transmitting a draft of two bills, as follows: 

A bill to amend the authorizing legislation 
of the Small Business Administration, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 with respect to the income tax treat- 
ment of small business investment com- 
panies (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Finance, 

REPORT ON GRANTS FOR Basic SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on grants for basic scientific research, 
for the calendar year 1966 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 
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REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on audit of Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation supervised 
by Federal Home Loan Bank Board, for the 
period July 1, 1963, through December 31, 
1965 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


DETERMINATIONS RELATING TO CONSTRUCTION 
PAYMENTS Dut FROM THE HIGHLAND- 
HANOVER AND UPPER BLUFF IRRIGATION 
Districts, MISSOURI RIVER BASIN PROJECT, 
WYOMING 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, submitting determinations re- 
lating to construction payments due the 
United States from the Highland-Hanover 
and Upper Bluff Irrigation Districts of the 
Hanover-Bluff unit, Missouri River Basin 
project, Wyoming; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT IN CARTER 
BARRON AMPITHEATRE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 

a proposed concession contract in the Carter 

Barron Ampitheatre, Washington, D.C, (with 

accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, with an amend- 
ment: 

8.953. A bill to amend the Food Stamp Act 
of 1964 for the purpose of authorizing ap- 
propriations for fiscal years subsequent to 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967 (Rept. 
No. 289). 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 9. A bill to authorize on-the-job train- 
ing programs, on-the-farm training pro- 
grams, and certain flight training under 
chapter 34 or title 38, United States Code, 
to increase the educational assistance allow- 
ances paid under such chapter, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 290). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

S. 1853. A bill to amend the Federal Fire- 
arms Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and when reported from that committee, to 
be referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 1854. A bill to amend the National Fire- 
arms Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and when re- 
ported from that committee, to be referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hrusxa when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HARRIS (for Mr. Hart) : 

S. 1855. A bill for the relief of Sebastian 
Rejon-Delgado (Sebastian Rejon); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 1856. A bill to amend the Tariff Schedules 
of the United States with respect to the 
rate of duty on whole skins of mink, whether 
or not dressed; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NELSON when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate hearing.) 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 1857. A bill to amend the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 to permit the deduction 
of certain additional moving expenses of em- 
Ployees; to the Committee on Finance, 
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By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 1858. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the registration and 
protection of trademarks used in commerce, 
to carry out the provisions of international 
conventions, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 5, 1946, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEARSON: 

S. 1859. A bill to provide that section 315 
of the Communications Act of 1934 shall not 
apply to candidates for the office of Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Pearson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 1860. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to establish a procedure 
whereby attorneys representing successful 
claimants for benefits thereunder may be 
paid reasonable fees for their services out of 
the past-due benefits to which such claim- 
ants are entitled; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself and Mr. 
Jorpan of North Carolina): 

S. 1861. A bill to authorize the State of 
North Carolina to lease a portion of the Fort 
Macon Military Reservation for certain pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
MCINTYRE, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. PERCY, 
Mr. Tower, and Mr. BROOKE) : 

S. 1862. A bill to amend the authorizing 
legislation of the Small Business Admin- 
instration, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
PROXMIRE, and Mr. MCINTYRE): 

S. 1863. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1965 with respect to the income 
tax treatment of small business investment 
companies; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 1864. A bill to define and regulate the 
practice of psychology in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 1865. A bill for the relief of Bertha Itur- 
rioz Arteche; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALMADGE (for himself, Mr. 
Musk and Mr. BENNETT) : 

S. 1866. A bill to close loopholes in parts 
3 and 4 of schedule 3 of the Tariff Schedules 
of the United States by providing that the 
provisions in such parts for fabrics in chief 
value of wool shall also apply to fabrics in 
chief weight of wool, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 1867. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to establish a Court of Veterans’ 
Appeals and to prescribe its jurisdiction and 
functions; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1868. A bill to authorize the promotion 
of certain retired officers of the Navy and 
the Marine Corps who were retired for phys- 
ical disability; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he in- 
troduced the above bills, which appear under 
separate headings.) 

By Mr. STENNIS (for himself and Mr. 
EASTLAND) : 

S. 1869. A bill to authorize the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to convey certain 
real property to the city of Jackson, Miss.; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 
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FEDERAL FIREARMS AMENDMENTS 
OF 1967 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a bill which I am introducing, 
and ask that it be appropriately referred. 
Its title is “Federal Firearms Amend- 
ments of 1967.” It would amend the Fed- 
eral Firearms Act of 1938, as amended. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The bill (S. 1853) to amend the Fed- 
eral Firearms Act, introduced by Mr. 
Hruska, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, then to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, this bill 
is similar to that which was introduced 
by me in the 89th Congress, S. 3767. Upon 
the introduction of firearms bills last 
year, there were discussions between 
members of the Committee on Com- 
merce and members of the Committee 
on the Judiciary as to areas of jurisdic- 
tion between those committees. 

An arrangement was worked out 
whereby any such bills would be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary in the 
first instance, and then, upon being re- 
ported, to be referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, for such attention as that 
committee wished to give them. 

I see in the Chamber a member of the 
Committee on Commerce, the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Cannon]. I would 
welcome his comment as to whether that 
arrangement would be agreeable again 
this year. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I should like to ask 
him, is this bill substantially the same 
as the one which was introduced by the 
Senator last year, and was considered by 
the Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is correct. 

Mr. CANNON. Is it substantially the 
same as the bill that was finally reported 
by the Committee on the Judiciary, but 
did not reach the Committee on Com- 
merce? 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is correct. With 
the exception of some minor technical 
changes and improvements, it is the 
same bill. 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator is correct; 
there was an understanding with rela- 
tion to the Senator’s bill, and the sub- 
ject generally, which included the so- 
called Dodd gun bill. Those bills were 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary pursuant to agreement, with 
the understanding that if and when they 
came out of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, they would be referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, for appro- 
priate consideration of the items relat- 
ing to interstate commerce. 

I would respectfully suggest, Mr. 
President, if the Senator from Nebraska 
will permit, that the same procedure be 
followed this time with reference to this 
bill, and that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with the under- 
standing that at the time it is reported 
out by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
it then be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce for further consideration. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That understanding 
would be eminently satisfactory. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
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this procedure be followed in the refer- 
ence of the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I can say further, that 
I have conferred with the ranking Re- 
publican member of the Committee on 
Commerce. He is also agreeable to the 
extension of last year’s arrangement in 
this connection. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to make 
a long statement in connection with this 
bill at this time. 

So far as firearms control legislation 
is concerned, the issue is not whether 
we should have such legislation or not. 
The issue is what kind of legislation we 
should have. It will be a matter of trying 
to reconcile the lawful and wholesome 
use of firearms by 20 to 30 million Amer- 
icans with the necessity of trying to 
keep the guns sold in this country out 
of the hands of the wrong people. In 
due time, I propose to make a longer 
statement, but for the time being, I shall 
briefly discuss the provisions of my bill. 

DIGEST OF HRUSKA FIREARMS CONTROL BILL 


First. Mail-order sales of handguns to 
minors prohibited: 

No carrier in interstate or foreign com- 
merce may deliver any handgun to any 
person under 21 years of age. 

Second. Mail-order and out-of-State 
sales restrictions: 

(a) No manufacturer or dealer may ship 
any handgun in interstate or foreign 
commerce to any person, except a li- 
censed manufacturer or dealer, unless a 
sworn statement is submitted to the 
shipper by the prospective recipient that 
he, first, is at least 21 years of age; sec- 
ond, is not prohibited by Federal or State 
law or local ordinance from receiving or 
possessing the handgun; and third, dis- 
closes the title, true name, and address 
of the principal law enforcement officer 
of the locality to which the handgun will 
be shipped. 

(b) No manufacturer or dealer may 
sell a handgun over the counter to out- 
of-State residents unless a sworn state- 
ment is submitted by the prospective re- 
cipient containing the information re- 
quired in subsection (a) above. 

Third. Presale notice and waiting pe- 
riod: : 
Prior to shipment or over-the-counter 
sales to out-of-State residents, the man- 
ufacturer or dealer must forward the 
sworn statement by registered or certi- 
fied mail—return receipt requested—to 
the local law enforcement officer named 
in the statement. The statement must 
contain a full description—excluding se- 
rial number—of the firearm to be 
shipped. The seller must receive a return 
receipt evidencing delivery of the letter, 
or evidence that such letter has been re- 
turned because of the refusal of the local 
law enforcement officer to accept such 
letter. 

A dealer then must delay delivery to the 
purchaser for 7 days after he has received 
the return receipt or notice of refusal. 

The Governor of any State may desig- 
nate an official in his State to receive 
notification of handgun purchases for 
his State or any part thereof. 

Fourth. Unlawful acts: The act of a 
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manufacturer or dealer shipping any 
firearm in interstate commerce to any 
person in any State where the receipt of 
the firearm by such person would violate 
any statute of that State is prohibited. 

The act of knowingly transmitting in 
commerce or by mail any sworn state- 
ment containing any false information 
as to any material fact for the purpose 
of obtaining a firearm is prohibited. 

The act of knowingly making a false 
written or oral statement, furnishing 
false or deceiving identification to any 
licensed dealer, manufacturer, or im- 
porter for the purpose of obtaining a 
firearm is prohibited. 

The act of transporting into or receiv- 
ing a firearm by a resident of any State 
from outside the State if it were unlaw- 
ful for him to purchase or possess a fire- 
arm in his own State is prohibited. 

Fifth. Written notice to carrier: No 
manufacturer or dealer may deliver any 
package containing a firearm to any car- 
rier for transportation or shipment in 
commerce without prior written notice 
to the carrier. 

Sixth. Requirements for obtaining 
Federal licenses as manufacturer or 
dealer: 

(a) The applicant must be at least 21 
years of age. 

(b) The applicant must not be pro- 
hibited from receiving a firearm by the 
provisions of the act. 

(c) The applicant must not have failed 
to disclose any material fact or made 
false statements in connection with the 
application. 

Seventh. License fees: The fee for a 
manufacturer's or pawnbroker’s license 
shall be $50 a year; for a dealer's license, 
$25 for the first year and $10 for each 
renewal year. 

Eighth. Ammunition, components, and 
sawed-off rifles and shotguns removed 
from coverage. 

Ammunition, ammunition compo- 
nents, and minor parts of a firearm— 
such as springs, barrels, sights, and ac- 
cessories—are removed from the appli- 
cation of the Federal Firearms Act. 

Firearms with overall lengths of less 
than 26 inches—such as short-barreled 
rifles and shotguns—mufflers and silenc- 
ers are removed from the application of 
the Federal Firearms Act. These items 
are covered in the National Firearms Act 
of 1934. 

Ninth. Penalty provisions: The exist- 
ing penalty provisions of the Federal 
Firearms Act—a maximum fine of $5,000 
and a maximum term of imprisonment of 
2 years—are increased to maximums of 
$10,000 and 10 years, but all sentenced 
offenders are made eligible for parole as 
the U.S. Board of Parole may determine. 


CHANGES IN NEW HRUSKA BILL 


Mr. President, the bill I introduce to- 
day, S. 1853, is essentially the same as 
S. 3767, my bill to amend the Federal 
Firearms Act in the 89th Congress. Three 
amendments of a perfecting and techni- 
cal nature have been added to this year’s 
bill. The first simply adds the words or 
possession” to the provisions of section 2 
of the bill which would amend section 
2(c) of the Federal Firearms Act. This 
addition would insure that the provisions 
of the section apply to all State firearms 
control laws, 
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The second amendment clarifies the 
provision in section 2 of the bill which 
adds a new section 2(1) to the existing 
law. The new language specifically spells 
out the form required of the purchaser 
of a handgun through the mails or over 
the counter if he attempts to obtain one 
from a dealer outside of his State of 
residence. Also, provision is made for the 
attachment of a permit where applica- 
ble State or local law so requires. 

The third amendment modifies section 
6 of the bill which adds a new section 11 
to the existing law. The change adds 
references to two additional Federal laws 
which regulate firearms, the National 
Firearms Act of 1934 and section 1715 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, to in- 
sure that the amendments to the Federal 
Firearms Act which the bill proposes will 
not conflict with the provisions of other 
existing Federal firearms laws. 

SUPPORT FOR HRUSKA BILLS 

The two bills I introduced in the 89th 
Congress to amend existing Federal fire- 
arms control laws, S. 3767 and S. 3878, 
have received widespread support. Both 
bills have been formally endorsed by sev- 
eral groups vitally concerned with fire- 
arms legislation. The National Shooting 
Sports Foundation and the Sporting 
Arms Manufacturing Institute, groups 
which represent all major manufactur- 
ers, publicly announced their endorse- 
ment of both bills in recent testimony 
before the House Judiciary Committee. 
The National Rifle Association an- 
nounced its endorsement of my National 
Act bill, S. 3878, last December, and its 
endorsement of my Federal Act bill, S. 
3767, at its annual convention here in 
Washington last month. 

In addition, key officials of major con- 
servation groups including the National 
Wildlife Federation, the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute, and the Izaak Walton 
League have expressed their general sup- 
po of the principal provisions of both 
bills. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR DODD AND ADMINISTRATION 

FIREARMS BILLS 

It is my intention to offer S. 1853 as a 
substitute for other pending firearms 
bills in a future session of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. It is my belief that 
this bill, which is directed at the real of- 
fender in the family of firearms; namely, 
the handgun, and which is designed to 
assist the States to implement and to 
enforce effectively their statutes con- 
trolling handguns, will be an infinite 
improvement over S. 1. It will be much 
more highly acceptable in that it does 
not wander off into areas of legislation 
not within the jurisdiction or competence 
of this Judiciary Committee; namely, 
the field of imports and also of destruc- 
tive devices. 

Mr. President, this measure would give 
each State’s law enforcement officers 
positive and timely notice of a contem- 
plated sale and delivery of handguns. 
They could then take such action as 
would be indicated. 

Thus, the States would truly and ef- 
fectively receive “assistance” in enforc- 
ing the State firearms control laws. 

In my judgment, this bill would make 
a constructive and substantial contribu- 
tion to the solution of what appears to be 
the significant problems in the firearms 
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commerce in this country; namely, the 
purchase of handguns by mail order— 
or over the counter in the case of nonres- 
idents—in circumvention or violation of 
the State law which should prevail. 

This bill would operate effectively 
without harsh impact and without un- 
warranted restrictions and requirements 
which would be visited otherwise upon 
those persons who own and use firearms 
in a lawful manner. 

By its very nature, the handgun is the 
most troublesome and difficult factor in 
unlawfully used firearms. Its size, weight, 
and compactness make it easy to carry, 
to conceal, to store, to transport, or dis- 
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pose of. All these features and others 
make it a very effective weapon in com- 
mission of crimes and violence. It is dif- 
ficult to observe, control, and to police. 

Its status as the most formidable and 
most frequently used tool of the crimi- 
nal is well recognized and established by 
first, the existence in many States of 
laws controlling the handgun; and sec- 
ond, by statistics on its unlawful and 
criminal use in crimes of violence. 

The bill I introduce today will cope 
effectively with this problem. Also, it 
will recognize and have regard for the 
20 million Americans who are active 
users of firearms in a lawful, wholesome, 
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and beneficial manner. It is my hope it 
will receive suitable study and favorable 
e by the committee and by the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. President, two documents have 
been prepared pertaining to the bill I 
introduce. One is a comparison with 
major provisions of S. 1 and amendment 
No. 90. The second is an exhibit showing 
how the present Federal Firearms Act 
would be amended by the bill which is 
being introduced. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these documents be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


pte Sue TE EE a D V ]ðĩʃ7?'g7 
Comparison of major features of Hruska bill and other firearms bills: 


S. 1853 
(Hruska bill) 
Relationship to existing Federal law 
1. Amends Federal Firearms Act of 1938 
(15 U.S.C. 901-910). 


HANDGUNS 
1. Affidavit procedure required for mail- 
order sales. 
2. Affidavit required for over-the-counter 
sales to nonresidents. 
8. No such prohibition. 


4. Must be 21 to purchase. 
RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 
1. No such provision (but see unlawful 
acts section). 
2. No such provision. 


3. No such requirement. 
IMPORTS 
1. No special restrictions. 


DESTRUCTIVE DEVICES 
1. No provisions. Hruska proposes that 
they be covered by amendment of National 
Firearms Act (Machine Gun Act). 


LICENSE FEES 
Dealers: $25 first year, $10 thereafter. 
Manufacturers and importers: $50. 
. Pawnbrokers: $50. 
. Destructive devices: no special fee. 


* 9 


LICENSING REQUIREMENTS 
1. Applicant must be 21. 
2. Must not be prohibited by the Federal 
Firearms Act from shipping firearms. 
8. Must not make false statements; must 
disclose material facts. 
4. Covered by 2 above. 


5. No such requirement. 


6. No such requirement. 
AMMUNITION AND MINOR PARTS 
1. These items are removed from coverage. 


UNLAWFUL ACTS 

1. Dealers can’t ship firearms interstate in 
violation of any state law. 

2. Must give written notice to carrier of 
firearms shipment. 

3. Individuals can’t bring firearms into 
state of residence in violation of Federal, 
state and local law. 

4. No such requirement. 


5. Buyer can’t knowingly make false state- 
ments or misrepresent material facts to 
dealer for any sale of any firearm. 


S. 1 (As INTRODUCED) 
(Dodd bill) 
Relationship to existing Federal law 
1. Same as S. 1853. 


HANDGUNS 
1. Mail-order sales prohibited. 


2. Prohibits such sales. 


8. Prohibits imports of military surplus 
handguns. 
4. Same requirement. 
RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 
1. Affidavit required for mail-order sales. 


2. Prohibits mail-order sales of military 
surplus. 

3. Must be 18 to purchase. 

IMPORTS 

1, In addition to embargoes cited above, 
imports must: meet “recognized safety 
standards,” be generally recognized as par- 
ticularly suitable for, or adaptable to, sport- 
ing purposes. 

DESTRUCTIVE DEVICES 
1. Prior police approval required for sale. 


2. Embargo on imports including weapons 

covered by “Machine Gun Act.” 
LICENSE FEES 

1. Same provision. 

2. $500. 

3. $250. 

4. $1,000 or dealers, manufacturers, im- 
porters. 

LICENSING REQUIREMENTS 
1. Same requirement. 
2. Similar requirement. 


8. Similar requirement. 


4. Must not have violated provisions of 
the Federal Act. 

5. Must be “likely to maintain operations 
in compliance with the Act.” 

6. Must have business premises.“ 

AMMUNITION AND MINOR PARTS 

1. Ammunition (except for destructive de- 

vices) and parts removed from coverage. 
UNLAWFUL ACTS 
1. No such provision, 


2. Similar requirements, but package must 
be labeled. 
3. No such requirement. 


4. Can’t cross state lines with a firearm 
with intent to commit a felony (up to 10 
years term and $10,000 fine). 

5. Unlawful for dealer to sell any firearm 
to any person without complete identifica- 
tion and meet age and residence require- 
ments previously stated; dealer absolutely 
criminally liable if buyer may not lawfully 
receive firearms by reason of Federal or state 
law, and local ordinance (no element of 
scienter required) . 


AMENDMENT No. 90 To S. 1 
(Administration bill) 
Relationship to existing Federal law 

1. Repeals Federal Firearms Act; adds new 
chapter to Federal Criminal Code (Title 18 
of the United States Code). 

HANDGUNS 
1. Same prohibition as S. 1. 


2. Same prohibition as S. 1. 
8. Same prohibition as S. 1. 


4. Same requirement. 


RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 
1. Prohibits mail-order sales. 


2. Same prohibition as S. 1. 


3. Same requirement as S. 1. 
IMPORTS 
1. Same requirement as S. 1 except that 


requirement of “recognized safety stand- 
ards” is eliminated. si 3 


DESTRUCTIVE DEVICES 
1. Same requirement as S. 1. 


2. Same requirement as S. 1. 


LICENSE FEES 

Same provision as S.-1853 and S. 1. 
Same as S. 1. 

Same as S. 1. 

Same as S. 1. 


PONH 


LICENSING REQUIREMENTS 
1. Same requirement. 
2. Similar requirement. 
3. Similar requirement. 
4. Same as S. 1. 
Same as S. 1. 


5 
6. Same as S. 1. 


AMMUNITION AND MINOR PARTS 
1. Same provisions as S. 1. 


UNLAWFUL ACTS 
1. No such provision. 


2. Same requirement as S. 1, 
3. No such requirement. 


4. Same as S. 1. 


5. Similar requirements to S. 1: however, 
no criminal liability attached to dealer un- 
less he has “reasonable cause to believe” 
the sale is in violation of state or local law. 


PO Aye re ee TIO 
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S. 1853—Continued 
(Hruska bill) 
Relationship to existing Federal law 
PENALTIES 

1. Present penalty provisions of Federal 
Firearms Act are increased from maximum 
fine of $2,000 and 5 years imprisonment to 
$10,000 fine and up to 10 years imprisonment, 
but eligibility for parole is given to the 
Board of Parole at any time after imprison- 
ment. 


S. 1853 

(A bill to amend the Federal Firearms Act) 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the Federal Firearms Act (52 
Stat. 1250) is amended to read: 

“That as used in this Act— 

“(1) The term ‘person’ includes an indi- 
vidual, partnership, association, or corpora- 
tion. 


“(2) The term ‘State’ includes each of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone, and American 
Samoa. 

“(3) The term ‘interstate or foreign com- 
merce’ means commerce between any State 
and any place outside thereof; or between 
points within the same State, but through 
any place outside thereof; or within any 
possession or the District of Columbia, 


“(4) The term ‘firearm’, except when the 
context otherwise requires, means any 
weapon, manufactured after the year 1898, 
by whatsoever name known, which will, or is 
designed to, or which may be readily con- 
verted to, expel a projectile or projectiles by 
the action of an explosive or the frame or 
receiver of any such weapon. 

“(5) The term ‘handgun’ means any 
pistol or revolver originally designed to be 
fired by the use of a single hand and which 
is designed to fire or capable of firing fixed 
cartridge ammunition, or any other firearm 
originally designed to be fired by the use of a 
single hand. 

“(6) The term ‘manufacturer’ means any 
person engaged in the business of manufac- 
turing or importing firearms for purposes of 
sale or distribution. The term ‘licensed 
manufacturer’ means any such person li- 
censed under the provisions of this Act. 


“(7) The term ‘dealer’ means any person 
engaged in the business of selling firearms at 
wholesale or retail, or any person engaged in 
the business of repairing such firearms or of 
manufacturing or fitting barrels, stocks, or 
trigger mechanisms to firearms, or any per- 
son who is a pawnbroker. The term I- 
censed dealer’ means any dealer who is 
licensed under the provisions of this Act. 


“(8) The term ‘pawnbroker’ means any 
person whose business or occupation in- 
cludes the taking or receiving, by way of 
pledge or pawn, for any firearm as security 
for the repayment of money loaned thereon. 

“(9) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury or his designee. 

“(10) The term ‘crime of violence’ includes 
voluntary manslaughter, murder, rape, may- 
hem, kidnapping, robbery, burglary, house- 
breaking, extortion accompanied by threats 
of violence, assault with a dangerous weapon, 
assault with intent to commit any offense 
punishable by imprisonment for more than 
one year, arson punishable as a felony, or an 
attempt to commit any of the foregoing of- 
fenses. 
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S. 1 (As Intropucep)—Continued 
(Dodd bill) 
Relationship to existing Federal law 
PENALTIES 


1. No such provision, but see #4 in Un- 
lawful Acts section. 


FEDERAL FIREARMS ACT 
(As AMENDED To SEPTEMBER 15, 1965) 
UNITED STATES Conn, TITLE 15, SECTION 901- 
910 


Sec. 901. Definitions: As used in this chap- 
ter: (1) The term “person” includes an indi- 
vidual, partnership, association, or Corpora- 
tion. 


(2) The term “interstate or foreign com- 
merce” means commerce between any State, 
Territory, or possession (not including the 
Canal Zone), or the District of Columbia, 
and any place outside thereof; or between 
points within the same State, Territory, or 
possession (not including the Canal Zone), 
or the District of Columbia, but through 
any place outside thereof; or within any 
Territory or possession or the District of 
Columbia. 

(3) The term ‘firearm’ means any 
weapon, by whatever name known, which is 
designed to expel a projectile or projectiles 
by the action of an explosive and a firearm 
muffier or firearm silencer, or any part or 
parts of such weapon. 


(4) The term “manufacturer” means any 
person engaged in the manufacture or im- 
portation of firearms, or ammunition or 
cartridge cases, primers, bullets, or propel- 
lent powder for purposes of sale or distribu- 
tion; and the term “licensed manufacturer” 
means any such person licensed under the 
provisions of this chapter. 

(5) The term “dealer” means any person 
engaged in the business of selling firearms 
or ammunition or cartridge cases, primers, 
bullets or propellent powder, at wholesale or 
retail, or any person engaged in the business 
of repairing such firearms or of manufactur- 
ing or fitting special barrels, stocks, trigger 
mechanisms, or breech mechanisms to fire- 
arms, and the term “licensed dealer” means 
any such person licensed under the provi- 
sions of this chapter. 
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AMENDMENT No. 90 To S. 1—Continued 
(Administration bill) 
Relationship to existing Federal law 
PENALTIES 

1. Same as S. 1. 


No change in the definition of person“. 


“State” is defined to simplify and clarify 
various provisions of the Act. The Canal 
Zone is included in the definition. Previ- 
ously, for unknown reasons, it was excluded. 


“Interstate commerce” has been modified 
to reflect the new definition of state.“ 


“Firearm” has been modified to exclude 
antique weapons made prior to 1898. Muf- 
fiers, silencers and minor parts removed from 
coverage. Mufflers and silencers are covered 
by the National Act. “Frame” and “receiver” 
are included. 


The definition of “handgun” is new. This 
is necessary because of mail-order restric- 
tions placed on handguns in new provisions. 


“Manufacturer” has been redefined to ex- 
clude manufacturers of ammunition, primers 


and powders. Also, minor changes are made 
in style. 


“Dealer” has been redefined to exclude am- 
munition, etc., and the word “special” has 
been stricken immediately preceding bar- 
rels“ since the Act should apply to gunsmiths 
even if they fit only ordinary“ barrels. 


“Pawnbroker” is new since higher license 
fees are proposed for this category of dealers, 


“Secretary” is defined to simplify later 
language. 

“Crime of violence” is new. It is similar 
to the definition of “crime of violence that 
was contained in the Act prior to 1961. 
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S. 1858—Continued 
(Hruska bill) 
Relationship to existing Federal law’ 


“(11) The term ‘indictment’ includes an 
indictment or any information in any court 
of the United States or in any Court of any 
State under which a crime of violence may 
be prosecuted. 

(12) The term ‘fugitive from justice’ 
means any person who has fied from any 
State to avoid prosecution for a crime of 
violence or to avoid giving testimony in any 
criminal proceeding.” 


Sec. 2. Section 2 of the Federal Firearms 
Act is amended to read: 

“(a) It shall be unlawful for any manu- 
facturer or dealer, except a manufacturer 
or dealer having a license issued under the 
provisions of this Act, to transport, ship, or 
receive any firearm in interstate or foreign 
commerce, 


“(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to receive any firearm transported or shipped 
in interstate or foreign commerce in viola- 
tion of subsection (a) of this section, know- 
ing or having reasonable cause to believe 
such firearm to have been transported or 
shipped in violation of said subsection. 


“(c) It shall be unlawful for any licensed 
manufacturer or licensed dealer to ship or 
transport, or cause to be shipped or trans- 
ported, any firearm in interstate or foreign 
commerce, to any person in any State where 
the receipt or possession by such person of 
such firearm would be in violation of any 
statute of such state unless the licensed 
manufacturer or licensed dealer establishes 
that he was unable to ascertain with reason- 
able effort that such receipt or possession 
would be in violation of such State law. 

“(d) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to ship, transport, or cause to be shipped or 
transported in interstate or foreign com- 
merce any firearm to any person knowing 
or having reasonable cause to believe that 
such person is under indictment for or has 
been convicted in any court of the United 
States or in any court of any State of a 
crime of violence or is a fugitive from justice. 


“(e) It shall be unlawful for any person 
who is under indictment for or who has been 
convicted of a crime of violence, or who is a 
fugitive from justice to ship, transport, or 
cause to be shipped or transported in inter- 
state or foreign commerce any firearm. 


“(f) It shall be unlawful for any person 
who is under indictment for or who has been 
convicted of a crime of violence, or who is 
a fugitive from justice, to receive any firearm 
which has been shipped or transported in 
interstate or foreign commerce. 


“(g) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to transport or ship or cause to be trans- 
ported or shipped in interstate or foreign 
commerce any stolen firearm, knowing, or 
having reasonable cause to believe, such fire- 
arm to have been stolen. 
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(6) The term “fugitive from justice“ 
means any person who has fled from any 
State, Territory, the District of Columbia, or 
possession of the United States to avoid 
prosecution for a crime punishable by im- 
prisonment for a term exceeding one year or 
to avoid giving testimony in any criminal 
proceeding. 

(7) The term “ammunition” shall include 
only pistol or revolver ammunition. It shall 
not include shotgun shells, metallic ammuni- 
tion suitable for use only in rifles, or any .22 
caliber rimfire ammunition. 

Sec. 902. Transporting, shipping or receiv- 
ing firearms or ammunition in interstate or 
foreign commerce; acts prohibited. (a) It 
shall be unlawful for any manufacturer or 
dealer, except a manufacturer or dealer hav- 
ing a license issued under the provisions of 
this chapter to transport, ship, or receive any 
firearm or ammunition in interstate or for- 
eign commerce. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
receive any firearm or ammunition trans- 
ported or shipped in interstate or foreign 
commerce in violation of subsection (a) of 
this section, knowing or having reasonable 
cause to believe such firearms or ammuni. 
tion to have been transported or shipped in 
violation of said subsection. 

(c) It shall be unlawful for any licensed 
manufacturer or dealer to transport or ship 
any firearm in interstate or foreign com- 
merce to any person other than a licensed 
manufacturer or dealer in any State the laws 
of which require that a license be obtained 
for the purchase of such firearm, unless such 
license is exhibited to such manufacturer or 
dealer by the prospective purchaser, 


(d) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
ship, transport, or cause to be shipped or 
transported in interstate or foreign com- 
merce any firearm or ammunition to any 
person knowing or having reasonable cause 
to believe that such person is under indict- 
ment or has been convicted in any court of 
the United States, the several States, Terri- 
tories, possessions, or the District of Colum- 
bia of a crime punishable by imprisonment 
for a term exceeding one year or is a fugitive 
from justice. 


(e) It shall be unlawful for any person 
who is under indictment or who has been 
convicted of a crime punishable by imprison- 
ment for a term exceeding one year or who 
is a fugitive from justice to ship, transport, 
or cause to be shipped or transported in in- 
terstate or forelgn commerce any firearm or 
ammunition, 

(f) It shall be unlawful for any person who 
has been convicted of a crime punishable by 
imprisonment for a term exceeding one year 
or is a fugitive from justice to receive any 
firearm or ammunition which has been 
shipped or transported in interstate or for- 
eign commerce, and the possession of a fire- 
arm or ammunition by any such person shall 
be presumptive evidence that such firearm 
or ammunition was shipped or transported or 
received, as the case may be, by such person 
in violation of this chapter. 

(g) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
transport or ship or cause to be transported 
or shipped in interstate or foreign commerce 
any stolen firearm or ammunition, knowing, 
or having reasonable cause to believe, same to 
have been stolen. 
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AMENDMENT No. 90 To S. 1—Continued 
(Administration bill) 
Relationship to existing Federal law 

The term “indictment” is new. 


The term “fugitive from justice” is rede- 
fined in view of the new definition of state.“ 


The term “ammunition” is stricken from 
the Act and all other references are subse- 
quently stricken, as this feature appears to 
be unenforced and unenforceable in the 
present Act. 

Sec. 2(a) of the Act is modified by remov- 
ing “ammunition,” for the reason cited 
above. 


Sec. 2(b) is modified in the same way as 
Sec. 2(a). 


Sec. 2 (c) is modified and broadened so 
that it is a violation of the Federal Act for 
licensed dealers and manufacturers to ship 
in violation of any state law. The present 
provision applies only to those 8 states hay- 
ing state permit laws. There are many other 
states which have firearms control acts of 
one kind or another which would also be 
covered by the change. 


Sec. 2 (d) is modified to remove ammuni- 
tion, to reflect the new definition of “State” 
and to substitute a “crime of violence” for “a 
crime punishable by imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year.” This change is 
made in view of the “Winchester” Amend- 
ment of 1965 which allows licensees who 
have been convicted of felonies unrelated to 
firearms crimes to continue in business. 
While the entire concept of applying the pro- 
hibitions of the Act to indicted persons 
seems to be questionable on constitutional 
grounds, the limited provisions was retained 
so as not to be accused of “coddling crim- 
inals.” 

Narrowed to apply only to persons in- 
dicted or convicted of crime of violence. 


Narrowed to crimes of violence and lan- 
guage stricken which was declared unconsti- 
tutional in Tot case. 


Ammunition taken out. 
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“(h) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to receive, conceal, store, barter, sell, or 
dispose of any firearm or to pledge or accept 
as security for a loan any firearm moving 
in or which is a part of interstate or foreign 
commerce, and which while so moving or 
constituting such part has been stolen, know- 
ing, or having reasonable cause to believe 
such firearm to have been stolen. 


“(i) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to transport, ship, or knowingly receive in 
interstate or foreign commerce any firearm 
from which the manufacturer's serial num- 
ber has been removed, obliterated, or altered. 


(J) It shall be unlawful for any manufac- 
turer or dealer knowingly to deliver, or cause 
to be delivered, to any common or contract 
carrier for transportation or shipment in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, to persons 
other than licensed manufacturers or li- 
censed dealers, any package or other con- 
tainer in which there is any handgun with- 
out written notice to the carrier that such 
handgun is being transported or shipped. 

“(k) It shall be unlawful for any common 
or contract carrier to deliver, or cause to be 
delivered, in interstate or foreign commerce 
any handgun to any person with knowledge 
or with reasonable cause to believe that such 

n is under twenty-one years of age. 

“(1) It shall be unlawful for any licensed 
manufacturer or licensed dealer to ship any 
handgun in interstate or foreign commerce 
to any person other than another licensed 
manufacturer or licensed dealer unless: 

“(1) such person has submitted to such 
manufacturer or dealer a sworn statement 
in the following form: 

‘Subject to penalties provided by law, I swear 
that I am 21 years or more of age; that I am 
not prohibited by the Federal Firearms Act 
from receiving a handgun in interstate or 
foreign commerce; and that my receipt of 
this handgun will not be in violation of any 
statute of the State and published ordi- 
nance applicable to the locality in which I 
reside. Further, the true title, name, and 
address of the principal law enforcement 
officer of the locality to which the handgun 


Date A 
and containing a blank space for the attach- 
ment of a true copy of any permit required 
pursuant to such statute or published ordi- 
nance. 

“(2) such manufacturer or dealer has, 
prior to the shipment of such handgun, 
forwarded by registered or certified mail (re- 
turn receipt requested) to (A) the local 
law enforcement oficer named in the sworn 
statement, or (B) the official designated by 
the Governor of the State concerned under 
this subsection, a description of the handgun 
to be shipped (including the manufacturer, 
the caliber, the model and type of such hand- 
gun, but not including serial number iden- 
tification) and one copy of the sworn state- 
ment, and has received a return receipt evi- 
dencing delivery of such letter, or such letter 
has been returned to such manufacturer or 
dealer due to the refusal of the named law 
enforcement officer or designated official to 
accept such letter in accordance with United 
States Post Office Department regulations; 
and 

“(3) such manufacturer or dealer has de- 
layed shipment for a period of at least seven 
days following receipt of the notification of 
the local law enforcement officer’s or desig- 
nated official’s acceptance or refusal of such 
letter. A copy of the sworn statement and 
a copy of the notification to the local law 
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(h) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to receive, conceal, store, barter, sell, or dis- 
pose of any firearm or ammunition or to 
pledge or accept as security for a loan any 
firearm or ammunition moving in or which is 
a part of interstate or foreign commerce, and 
which while so moving or constituting such 
part has been stolen, knowing, or having 
reasonable cause to believe the same to have 
been stolen. 

(i) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
transport, ship, or knowingly receive in inter- 
state or foreign commerce any firearm from 
which the manufacturer’s serial number has 
been removed, obliterated, or altered, and the 
possession of any such firearm shall be pre- 
sumptive evidence that such firearm was 
transported, shipped, or received, as the case 
may be, by the possessor in violation of this 
chapter. 
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AMENDMENT No. 90 To S. 1—Continued 
(Administration bill) 
Relationship to existing Federal law 


Ammunition out and minor word change 
in last line for clarity. 


Ammunition out and unconstitutional 
language stricken. 


New provision that dealer must give writ- 
ten notice to carrier of handgun shipment. 


Dealers can't ship handguns to 
under 21. i 


For mail-order sales of handguns to in- 
dividuals, buyer must submit sworn state- 
ment that he is over 21, is not prohibited by 
Federal or State law, or local ordinance from 
purchasing the gun, and give the name of 
his local police chief. 

When required by State or local law, pur- 
chaser must also attach a true copy of any 
permit to purchase or possess. 


Dealer must send copy of sworn statement 
by registered or certified mail to police chief 
and get return receipt or notice of refusal. 


Dealer must delay 7 days after receiving 
8 back from police before delivery to 
uyer. 
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S. 1853—Continued 
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enforcement officer or designated official 
along with evidence of receipt or rejection 
of that notification shall be retained by the 
licensee as a part of the records required to 
be kept under section 3(d). For purposes of 
paragraph (2) (B), the Governor of any State 
may designate any official in his State to 
receive such notification for such State or 
any part thereof in lieu of the notification 
required by paragraph 2(A) and shall notify 
the Secretary of the name, title, and business 
address of such official and the Secretary 
shall publish in the Federal Register the 
name, title, and address of such official. Upon 
such publication, notification to the local 
law enforcement officers required under para- 
graph (2)(A) of this subsection will not be 
required for a period of 5 years from the 
date of such publication unless the request 
is withdrawn by the Governor of such State 
and such withdrawal is published in the 
Federal Register. 

“(m) It shall be unlawful for any licensed 
manufacturer or licensed dealer to sell or 
deliver for sale any handgun to any person 
other than another licensed manufacturer or 
licensed dealer who is not a resident of the 
State in which such manufacturer’s or 
dealer’s place of business is located and in 
which the sale or delivery for sale is made, 
unless such manufacturer or dealer has, 
prior to sale, or delivery for sale of the hand- 
gun, complied with the provisions of subsec- 
tion (1) of this section. 

“(n) It shall be unlawful for any person 
in connection with the acquisition or at- 
tempted acquisition of a firearm from a 
licensed manufacturer or licensed dealer to 

“(1) knowingly make any false or fic- 
titious statement, written or oral; or 

“(2) knowingly furnish or exhibit any 
false, fictitious, or misrepresented identifi- 
cation with the intention to deceive such 
manufacturer or dealer with respect to any 
fact material to the lawfulness of the sale 
or other disposition of a firearm by a licensed 
manufacturer or licensed dealer under the 
provisions of this section. 

„o) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to transport or receive in the State where he 
resides a firearm purchased or otherwise ob- 
tained by him outside the State where he 
resides if it would be unlawful for him to 
purchase or possess such firearm in the State 
(or political subdivision thereof) where he 
resides.” 

Sec. 3. Section 3 of the Federal Firearms 
Act is amended to read: 

“Sec. 3. (a) Any manufacturer or dealer 
desiring a license to transport, ship, or re- 
ceive firearms in interstate or foreign com- 
merce shall file an application for such li- 
cense with the Secretary, in such form and 
containing such information as the Secre- 
tary shall by regulation prescribe. Each such 
applicant shall be required to pay & fee for 
obtaining such license as follows: 


“(1) If a manufacturer of firearms, a fee 
of $50 per annum; 

2) If a dealer (other than a pawnbroker) 
in firearms, a fee of $10 per annum, except 
that for the first renewal following the ef- 
fective date of the Federal Firearms Amend- 
ments of 1967 or for the first year he is en- 
gaged in business as a dealer such dealer will 
pay a fee of $25. 

“(3) If a pawnbroker, a fee of $50 per 
annum. 

“(b) Upon filing by a qualified applicant 
of a proper application and the payment of 
the prescribed fee, the Secretary shall issue 
to such applicant the license applied for 
which shall, subject to the provisions of this 
Act, entitle the licensee to transport, ship, 
sell and receive firearms in interstate or for- 
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Sec. 903. License to transport, ship, or re- 
ceive firearms or ammunition: (a) Any man- 
ufacturer or dealer desiring a license to 
transport, ship, or receive firearms or am- 
munition in interstate or foreign commerce 
shall make application to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who shall prescribe by rules 
and regulations, the information to be con- 
tained in such application. The applicant, 
shall, if a manufacturer, pay a fee of $25 per 
annum, and, if a dealer, shall pay a fee of 
$1 per annum. 


(b) Upon payment of the prescribed fee, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall issue to 
such applicant a license which shall entitle 
the licensee to transport, ship, and receive 
firearms and ammunition in interstate and 
foreign commerce unless and until the license 
is suspended or revoked in accordance with 


May 24, 1967 


AMENDMENT No. 90 To S. 1—Continued 
(Administration bill) 
Relationship to existing Federal law 


Governor of any state may designate an 
Official to receive notices in lieu of 
all police chiefs. = a 


Affidavit must be submitted for over-the- 
counter sales of handguns to out-of-state 
residents, 


Unlawful for any purchaser of any fire- 
arm to make false statements or misrepre- 
sent material facts to dealer. 


Unlawful for any state resident to receive 
a firearm from outside his state in violation 
of state law or local ordinance. 


Ammunition taken out and minor word 
changes for clarity. 


Manufacturers’ fees increased from $25 to 
$50; dealers’ fees increased from $1 to $25 
the first year and $10 for renewals; new $50 
fee for pawnbrokers. 


Ammunition taken out and 3 new require- 
ments for obtaining Federal licenses are es- 
tablished: 
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eign commerce during the period stated in 
the license. No license shall be issued pur- 
suant to this Act. 


“(1) to any applicant who is under 
twenty-one years of age; 

“(2) to any applicant, if the applicant 
(including, in the case of a corporation, part- 
nership, or association, any individual who, 
directly or indirectly, has the power to direct 
or cause the direction of the management 
and policies of the corporation, partnership, 
or association) is prohibited by the provi- 
sions of this Act from transporting, ship- 
ping, selling or receiving firearms in inter- 
state or foreign commerce; or 

“(3) to any applicant who has willfully 
failed to disclose any material information 
required, or made any false statement as to 
any material fact, in connection with his 
application, 

“(c) The provisions of section 2 (d), (e), 
and (f) of this Act shall not apply in the 
case of a licensed manufacturer or licensed 
dealer who is under indictment for a crime 
of violence, provided that such manufacturer 
or dealer gives notice to the Secretary by reg- 
istered or certified mail of his indictment 
within thirty days of the date of the indict- 
ment. A licensed manufacturer or licensed 
dealer who has given notice of his indictment 
to the Secretary, as provided in this subsec- 
tion, may continue operation pursuant to his 
existing license during the term of such in- 
dictment, and until any conviction pursuant 
to the indictment becomes final, whereupon 
he shall be fully subject to all provisions of 
this Act, and operations pursuant to such 
license shall be discontinued. 

„d) Each licensed manufacturer and li- 
censed dealer shall maintain such records 
of production, importation, notification, 
shipment, sale and other disposal of firearms 
as the Secretary may by regulation 
prescribe.” 

Sec. 4. Section 4 of the Federal Firearms 
Act is amended to read: 

“Sec. 4. (a) The provisions of this Act 
shall not apply with respect 

“(1) to the transportation, shipment, re- 
ceipt, or importation of any firearm sold or 
shipped to, or issued for the use of (A) the 
United States or any department, independ- 
ent establishment, or agency thereof; (B) 
any State or any department, independent 
establishment, agency, or any political sub- 
division thereof; (C) any duly commissioned 
officer or agent of the United States, a State 
or any political subdivision thereof; (D) any 
bank, common or contract carrier, express 
company, or armored-truck company orga- 
nized and operating in good faith for the 
transportation of money and valuables, which 
is granted an exemption by the Secretary; or 
(E) any research laboratory designated as 
such by the Secretary; or 


“(2) to the transportation, shipment, or 
receipt of antique or unserviceable firearms 
possessed and held as a curio or museum 
piece. 
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the provisions of this chapter: Provided, 
That no license shall be issued to any appli- 
cant within two years after the revocation 
of a previous license. 


(c) Whenever any licensee is convicted of 
a violation of any of the provisions of this 
chapter, it shall be the duty of the clerk of 
the court to notify the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury within forty-eight hours after such con- 
viction and said Secretary shall revoke such 
license: Provided, That in the case of appeal 
from such conviction the licensee may fur- 
nish a bond in the amount of $1,000, and 
upon receipt of such bond acceptable to the 
Secretary of the Treasury he may permit the 
licensee to continue business during the 
period of the appeal, or should the licensee 
refuse or neglect to furnish such bond, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall suspend such 
license until he is notified by the clerk of the 
court of last appeal as to the final disposi- 
tion of the case. 

(d) Licensed dealers shall maintain such 
permanent records of importation, shipment, 
and other disposal of firearms and ammuni- 
tion as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe. 


Src. 904. Excepted persons. The provisions 
of this chapter shall not apply with respect 
to the transportation, shipment, receipt, or 
importation of any firearm, or ammunition, 
sold or shipped to, or issued for the use of, 
(1) the United States or any department, 
independent establishment, or agency there- 
of; (2) any State, Territory or possession, or 
the District of Columbia, or any depart- 
ment, independent establishment, agency, or 
any political subdivision thereof; (3) any 
duly commissioned officer or agent of the 
United States, a State, Territory, or 
sion, or the District of Columbia, or any 
political subdivision thereof; (4) or to any 
bank, public carrier, express, or armored- 
truck company organized and operating in 
good faith for the transportation of money 
and valuables; (5) or to any research labora- 
tory designated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury: Provided, That such bank, public car- 
riers, express, and armored-truck companies 
are granted exemption by the Secretary of 
the Treasury; nor to the transportation, 
shipment, or receipt or any antique or un- 
serviceable firearms, or ammunition, pos- 
sessed and held as curlos or museum pieces: 
Provided, That nothing contained in this 
section shall be construed to prevent ship- 
ments of firearms and ammunition to insti- 
tutions, organizations, or persons to whom 
such firearms and ammuntion may be law- 
fully delivered by the Secretary of the Army, 
nor to prevent the transportation of such 
firearms and ammunition so delivered in 
competitions. 
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1. Applicant must be 21; 
2. Must not have violated the Act; 


3. Must not make false statements nor 
fail to disclose material facts. 


Present provision that indicated dealers 
may continue in business is clarified and re- 
quirement for posting bond eliminated, 


Record keeping requirement is modified by 
striking “permanent.” 


Minor revisions are made for exemptions. 
“Public” carrier is stricken and “common or 
contract carrier” is substituted. 
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“(b) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to prevent shipments of fire- 
arms to institutions, organizations, or per- 
sons to whom firearms may be lawfully de- 
livered by the Secretary of Defense or his 
designee, nor to prevent the receipt or trans- 
portation of such firearms by their lawful 
possessors while they are engaged in mili- 
tary training or in competitions.” 

Src. 5. Section 5 of the Federal Firearms 
Act is amended to read: 

“Sec. 5 (a) Any person viclating any of 
the provisions of this Act or any rules and 
regulations promulgated hereunder, or who 
makes any statement in applying for the li- 
cense or exemption provided for in this Act, 
knowing or having reasonable cause to know 
such statement to be false, shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than ten 
years, or both, and shall become eligible for 
parole as the Board of Parole shall deter- 
mine. 

“(b) Any firearm involved in any violation 
of the provisions of this Act or any rules or 
regulations promulgated thereunder shall be 
subject to seizure and forfeiture, and all pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
relating to the seizure, forfeiture, and dis- 
position of firearms, as defined in section 
5848(1) of said Code shall, so far as appli- 
cable, extend to seizures and forfeitures in- 
curred under the provisions of this Act.” 


Sec. 6. The Federal Firearms Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 11. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as modifying or affecting any provi- 
sion of— 
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Sec. 905. Penalties: (a) Any person violat- 
ing any of the provisions of this chapter or 
any rules and regulations promulgated here- 
under, or who makes any statement in apply- 
ing for the license or exception provided for 
in this chapter, knowing such statement to be 
false, shall, upon conviction thereof be fined 
not more than $2,000, or imprisoned for not 
more than five years, or both. 


(b) Any firearm or ammunition involved 
in any violation of the provisions of this 
chapter or any rules or regulations promul- 
gated thereunder shall be subject to seizure 
and forfeiture, and all provisions of Title 26 
relating to the seizure, forfeiture, and dis- 
position of firearms as defined in section 2733 
of Title 26 shall, so far as applicable, extend 
to seizures and forfeitures incurred under the 
provisions of this chapter. 

Sec. 906. Effective date of chapter: This 
chapter shall take effect thirty days after 
June 30, 1938. 

Sec. 907. Rules and regulations: The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may prescribe such 
rules and regulations as he deems necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this chapter. 

Sec. 908. Separability clause: Should any 
section or subsection of this chapter be 
declared unconstitutional, the re 
portion of the chapter shall remain in full 
force and effect. 

Sec. 909. Short title: This chapter may 
be cited as the Federal Firearms Act. 

Sec. 910. Relief from disabilities resulting 
from conviction; application; public inter- 
est; publication in Federal Register: A per- 
son who has been convicted of a crime pun- 
ishable by imprisonment for a term exceed- 
ing one year (other than a crime involving 
the use of a firearm or other weapon or a 
violation of this chapter or of the National 
Firearms Act) may make application to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for relief from 
the disabilities under this chapter incurred 
by reason of such conviction, and the Secre- 
tary of the may t such relief 
if it is established to his satisfaction that the 
circumstances regarding the conviction and 
the applicant’s record and reputation, are 
such that the applicant will not be likely 
to conduct his operations in an unlawful 
manner, and that the granting of the relief 
would not be contrary to the public interest. 
A licensee conducting operations under this 
chapter, who makes application for relief 
from the disabilities incurred under this 
chapter by reason of such a conviction, shall 
not be barred by such conviction from fur- 
ther operations under his license pe 
final action on an application for relief filed 
pursuant to this section. Whenever the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury grants relief to any 
person pursuant to this section, he shall 
promptly publish in the Federal R 
notice of such action, together with the rea- 
sons therefor. 


May 24, 1967 


AMENDMENT No. 90 To S. 1—Continued 
(Administration bill) 
Relationship to existing Federal law 


“Secretary of Defense“ is substituted fo 
“Secretary of Army.” : 


“Or having reasonable cause to know“ is 
added to Sec. 5(a); reference to the Internal 
Revenue Code is updated. The maximum 
penalty provisions are increased to $10,000 
and ten years and authorization is given for 
parole of any sentenced violator of the Act 
in the discretion of the Board of Parole. 


Reference to the Internal Revenue Code is 
updated. 


No change in existing law. 


No change in existing law. 


No change in existing law. 


No change in existing law. 
No change in existing law. 


New section is added so Federal Firearms 
Act will not be construed to modify exist- 
ing law governing imports, automatic weap- 
ons and non-mailability of handguns in U.S. 


May 24, 1967 


S. 1853—Continued 
(Hruska bill) 
Relationship to existing Federal law 

(1) the National Firearms Act (chapter 
53 of Internal Revenue Code of 1954); or 

“(2) section 414 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended (section 1934 of 
title 22 of the United States Code (relating 
to munitions control)); or 

“(3) section 1715 of title 18 of the United 
States Code (relating to nonmailable fire- 
arms) .” 

Src. 7. The amendments made by this Act 
shall become effective on the first day of the 
sixth month beginning after the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 

Sec. 8. This Act may be cited as the “Fed- 
eral Firearms Amendments of 1967". 
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S. 1 (As Iwrropucep)—Continued 
(Dodd bill) 
Relationship to existing Federal law 
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AMENDMENT No. 90 To S. 1—Continued 
(Administration bill) 
Relationship to existing Federal law 


Six month grace period is given before ef- 
fective date of the amendments. 


New section providing “Short Title” for 
the Amendments. 


AMENDMENTS TO NATIONAL FIRE- 
ARMS ACT OF 1934 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill the purpose of which 
is to amend the National Firearms Act 
of 1934. The 1934 act is popularly re- 
ferred to as the Machinegun Act. It 
strictly controls machineguns and sawed- 
off rifles and shotguns. 

The bill which I introduce today would 
add the so-called destructive devices— 
rockets, bazookas, heavy field artillery, 
and the like—to the act, revise the act’s 
penalty sections, and for other purposes. 

MAJOR PROVISIONS OF THIS BILL 


The major provisions of this bill are 
as follows: 

First. Destructive devices are included 
in the National Firearms Act. 

Second. Destructive devices are defined 
to include explosives, bombs, grenades, 
rockets, missiles, mines, and any weapons 
having a bore diameter of 0.78 inch, or 
larger. 

Exempted from the definition are rifles 
and shotguns, line throwing devices, fire- 
arms using black powder, devices not de- 
signed or used as weapons, and devices 
to be used by the U.S. Government. 

Third. Weapons presently covered by 
the National Act—machineguns, sawed- 
off rifles, and shotguns—are redefined to 
include the frame or receiver of these 
weapons and any such weapon which 
can be readily restored to firing con- 
dition. 

Fourth. A copy of the order form for 
the transfer tax and the declaration 
form for manufacturing of National Act 
weapons must be submitted to the pur- 
chaser’s or maker’s local police chief. 

Fifth. It is made unlawful for any per- 
son to possess a National Act weapon in 
the State where he resides which he ob- 
tained outside his State if it is unlawful 
for him to purchase or possess the 
weapon in his own State or locality. 

Sixth. It is made unlawful for per- 
sons under 21 to possess National Act 
weapons. 

Seventh. The maximum penalties are 
increased from $5,000 to $10,000 and 
from 2 years to 10 years imprisonment. 
Sentenced offenders are made eligible for 
parole in the discretion of the U.S. Board 
of Parole. 

The need for Federal control of de- 
structive devices is clear. While these 
weapons have not been a factor in the 
commission of a serious crime in the 


United States to date, it is generally con- 
ceded that there are no sporting pur- 
poses for which they are suited. There 
is universal agreement by all concerned 
that destructive devices should be strictly 
regulated and controlled. 

The only substantive issue to be re- 
solved concerning their regulation cen- 
ters around the most appropriate and 
effective means of accomplishing the in- 
tended purpose. The National Firearms 
Act presently regulates the commerce in 
automatic weapons such as machineguns 
and sawed-off rifles and shotguns by im- 
posing heavy taxes on the manufacture, 
sale, and possession of these items. The 
National Act also provides for a Federal 
registration system of all weapons under 
its control. 

The Federal Firearms Act of 1938 pri- 
marily regulates the manufacture and 
sale of sporting-type firearms—trifies, 
shotguns, and handguns. It also estab- 
lishes Federal licensing requirements for 
manufacturers and dealers of sporting 
arms and ammunition. 

OTHER APPROACHES TO REGULATE DESTRUCTIVE 
DEVICES 

Proponents of Federal firearms legisla- 
tion have offered amendments to both 
firearms acts in efforts to deal with de- 
structive devices. In the 89th Congress 
the distinguished Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], on behalf of the admin- 
istration, introduced S. 1591, a bill to 
place destructive devices within the Na- 
tional Firearms Act. The bill I now in- 
troduce is similar in approach to S. 1591 
except that it is an even stronger meas- 
ure. Aside from minor differences in the 
definition of “destructive device” two new 
“unlawful acts” are added to my bill 
which are not in S. 1591. First, it would 
be unlawful for any person to possess a 
National Act weapon in the State of his 
residence which he obtained outside of 
his State if it were unlawful for him to 
purchase the weapon in his own State. 

Second, it would be unlawful for per- 
sons under the age of 21 to make, pur- 
chase, or possess National Act weapons. 

Finally, the maximum penalty provi- 
sions in my bill are increased from the 
present $2,000 fine and 5-year prison 
term to a $10,000 fine and 10-year term. 
Also, sentenced violators are made eligi- 
ble for parole in the discretion of the 
U.S. Board of Parole. 

For reasons not explained, proponents 
of S. 1591 have now apparently aban- 
doned the bill in favor of an extremely 


controversial proposal contained in S. 
1 and amendment 90 to S. 1 which calls 
for prior local police approval before a 
destructive device could be obtained. This 
approach is objectionable on several 
counts. First, no distinction is made be- 
tween the destructive devices and sport- 
ing firearms. All are treated in the same 
legislation with sporting firearms. being 
thrown in with heavy implements of war. 

Second, it is doubtful if the Federal 
Government can constitutionally place 
an affirmative burden such as is required 
in this scheme on officials of State and 
local governments. Third, even if this 
duty can be imposed, the heavy transfer 
taxes—$200 per sale or transfer—and 
Federal registration system which now 
apply to machineguns would not be ap- 
plicable, thus denying the provisions of 
an act that has effectively controlled 
trade in machineguns for more than 30 
years. 

In this regard, it should be noted that 
the National Firearms Act of 1934 calls 
for registration of the destructive de- 
vices and for heavy taxation of such de- 
vices when they are transferred. Neces- 
sarily, such a bill includes features 
which would fall under the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Finance. I have dis- 
cussed the matter of referral with the 
minority ranking member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. He is agreeable that 
we have a reference of this bill made in 
the fashion as described with reference 
to S. 1853. I have also communicated 
with the office of the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance. The arrange- 
ment and agreement would be that the 
bill would be referred first to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and that, upon 


completion of its work and its report on 


the bill, it would then be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have 2 additional min- 
utes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. If the Senator from 
Delaware has any comments to make on 
the arrangement for referring the bill to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, to be 
followed by reference to the Committee 
on Finance upon completion of the Judi- 
ciary Committee’s consideration of it, I 
would welcome them. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator from Nebraska has 
discussed this matter with me. It is per- 
fectly agreeable with the minority that 
this bill be referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary. The committee can then act on 
that portion of the bill with which it 
deals, and then refer the matter to the 
Committee on Finance for its action. 

I think that would be the proper meth- 
od to follow. 

Mr. HRUSK A. Mr. President, since the 
Committee on Finance has original juris- 
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chapter of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, then to the Committee on 
Finance, so that the bill may be con- 
sidered concurrently with other pending 
firearms legislation that shortly will be 
the subject of hearings by the Judiciary 
Committee. This request for dual referral 
has been cleared with the office of the 
chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Finance and is 
agreeable to them. 


May 24, 1967 


sent that an exhibit indicating a com- 
parison of the present act and the 
changes that would be wrought by the 
proposed bill be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 1854) to amend the Na- 
tional Firearms Act, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. HRUSKA, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Judiciary, and, then 


diction over the existing law, which is a Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- to the Committee on Finance. 
Exutrstr 1 
EXTRACTS FROM THE NATIONAL FIREARMS ACT 
S. 1854 (As amended to June 1, 1960) CoMMENTS 
A bill to amend the National Firearms Act, United States Code, title 26, sections 5801- 
and for other purposes 5862 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
paragraph (1) of section 5848 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by insert- 
ing after “or a machine gun,” the words “or 
a destructive device,”. 


(b) Paragraph (2) of section 5848 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by 
inserting after the words “or is designed to 
shoot,” the words “or which can readily be 
‘restored to shoot,” and by striking out the 
period at the end thereof, and inserting after 
the word trigger“ the words “, and shall in- 
clude (A) the frame or receiver of any such 
weapon, and (B) any combination of parts 
designed and intended for use in converting a 
weapo., other than a machine gun, into a 
machine gun”. 

(c) Section 5848 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by renumbering 
paragraphs (3), (4), (5), (6), (7), (8), (9), 
(10), and (11) as paragraphs (4), (5), (6). 
(7), (8), (9), (10), (11), and (12) respec- 
tively, and by inserting after paragraph (2) 
a new paragraph (3) as follows: 

“(3) The term ‘destructive device’ means 
(A) any explosive or incendiary (i) bomb, 
(ii) grenade, (lii) rocket having a propellant 
charge of more than four ounces, (iv) missile, 
(v) mine, or (vi) similar device; (B) any 
type of weapon by whatever name known 
which will, or which may be readily con- 
verted to, expel a projectile by the action of 


an explosive, the barrel or barrels of which, 


have a bore of more than .78 inches in 
diameter; or (C) any combination of parts 
designed and intended for use in converting 
any device into a destructive device. The 
term ‘destructive device’ shall not include 
(i) any device which is not designed or re- 
designed or used or intended for use as a 
weapon, (ii) any device, although originally 
designed as a weapon, which is redesigned for 
use or is used as a signaling, pyrotechnic, line 
throwing, safety, or similar device, (iii) any 
shotgun or rifie, (iv) any firearm designed 
for use with black powder, regardless of when 
manufactured, (v) surplus ordinance sold, 
loaned or given by the Secretary of the Army 
pursuant to the provisions of section 4684 
(2), 4685, or 4686 of title 10 of the United 
States Code, (vi) any device which the Sec- 
retary finds is used exclusively by the United 
States or any department or agency thereof, 
or (vil) any other device which the Secretary 
finds is not likely to be used as a weapon.” 


Sec. 5848. DEFINITIONS, 

For purposes of this chapter— 

(1) Frrearm.—The term “firearm” means 
a shotgun having a barrel or barrels of less 
than 18 inches in length, or a rifle having a 
barrel or barrels of less than 16 inches in 
length, or any weapon made from a rifle or 
shotgun (whether by alteration, modifica- 
tion, or otherwise) if such weapons as modi- 
fied has an overall length of less than 26 
inches, or any other weapon, except a pistol 
or revolver, from which a shot is discharged 
by an explosive if such weapon is capable of 
being concealed on the person, or a machine 
gun, and includes a muffler or silencer for any 
firearm whether or not such firearm is in- 
cluded within the foregoing definition. 


(2) MACHINE GUN.—The term “machine 
gun” means any weapon which shoots, or is 
designed to shoot, automatically or semi- 
automatically, more than one shot, without 


manual reloading, by a single function of the 
trigger. 


The definition of “firearm” is amended to 
include “destructive devices.” 


The definition of “machine gun” is 
amended to include weapons which can be 
readily restored to shoot automatically, ma- 
chine gun frames or receivers, and parts for 
conversion of weapons into machine guns. 


A new definition of “destructive device” 
is added which includes explosives, bombs, 
grenades, rockets or any weapon with a bore 
of .78 inches or more. 


Specific exclusions from the definition in- 
clude rifies and shotguns, signalling and line 
throwing devices, black powder firearms, fire- 
arms provided by the Secretary of Army for 
the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice, and any other weapons which 
the Secretary of Treasury finds are not likely 
to be used as destructive devices. 
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S. 1854—Continued 


(d) Paragraph (4) of section 5848 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (as renum- 
bered) is amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and inserting the words 
“, and shall include the frame or receiver 
of any such weapon, and any such weapon 
which can readily be restored to firing con- 
dition.” 

(e) Paragraph (5) of section 5848 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (as renum- 
bered) is amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and inserting the words 
“, and shall include the frame or receiver 
of any such weapon, and any such weapon 
Talh can readily be restored to firing con- 

ition.” 


Sec. 2. Section 5803 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec, 5803. EXEMPTIONS, 

“The tax imposed by section 5801 shall not 
apply to any importer, manufacturer, or 
dealer all of whose business as an importer, 
manufacturer, or dealer is conducted with, or 
on behalf of, the United States or any de- 
partment, independent establishment, or 
agency thereof. The Secretary or his dele- 
gate may relieve any such importer, manu- 
facturer, or dealer from compliance with any 
provision of this chapter with respect to the 
conducting of such business.” 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 5814 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by— 

(1) striking out the word “duplicate” in 
the first sentence of subsection (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “triplicate”; 

(2) inserting before the period in the sec- 
ond sentence of subsection (a) thereof the 
eer “and the age of such applicant”; 
an 

(3) striking out “a copy” in the first sen- 
tence of subsection (b), inserting in lieu 
thereof “one copy”, and adding before the 
period in such sentence the following: “and 
one copy to the principal law enforcement 
Officer of the locality wherein he resides.” 
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Exuisir 1—Continued 

Tue NATIONAL FIREARMS Act—Continued 

(3) Rrrte—The term rifle“ means a 
Weapon designed or redesigned, made or re- 
made, and intended to be fired from the 
shoulder and designed or redesigned and 
made or remade to use the energy of the ex- 
plosive in a fixed metallic cartridge, to fire 
only a single projectile through a rifled bore 
for each single pull of the trigger. 

(4) SHotcun.—The term “shotgun” means 
a weapon designed or redesigned, made or 
remade, and intended to be fired from the 
shoulder and designed or redesigned and 
made or remade to use the energy of the 
explosive in a fixed shotgun shell to fire 
through a smooth bore either a number of 
ball shot or a single projectile for each single 
pull of the trigger. 

Sec. 5803. EXEMPTIONS. 

For provisions exempting certain transfers, 
see section 5812. 

Sec. 5812. EXEMPTIONS. 

(a) TRANSFERS Exempr.—This chapter shall 
not apply to the transfer of firearms— 

(1) to the United States Government, any 
State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States, or to any political subdivision thereof, 
or to the District of Columbia; 

(2) to any peace officer or any Federal of- 
ficer designated by regulations of the Secre- 
tary or his delegate; 

(3) to the transfer of any firearm which is 
unserviceable and which is transferred as a 
curiosity or ornament. 

(b) Norice or EXEMPTION.—If the transfer 
of a firearm is exempted as provided in sub- 
section (a), the person transferring such fire- 
arm shall notify the Secretary or his dele- 
gate of the name and address of the appli- 
cant, the number or other mark identifying 
such firearm, and the date of its transfer, 
and shall file with the Secretary or his dele- 
gate such documents in proof thereof as the 
Secretary or his delegate may by regulations 
prescribe. 

(C) EXEMPTION From OTHER TaxEs.— 

For exemption from excise tax on pistols, 
revolvers, and firearms, see section 4182(a). 


Sec. 5814. ORDER Forms. 


(a) GENERAL REQUIREMENTS.—It shall be 
unlawful for any person to transfer a fire- 
arm except in pursuance of a written order 
from the person seeking to obtain such ar- 
ticle, on an application form issued in blank 
in duplicate for that purpose by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate. Such order shall iden- 
tify the applicant by such means of iden- 
tification as may be prescribed by regulations 
under this chapter: Provided, That, if the 
applicant is an individual, such identifica-, 
tion shall include fingerprints and a photo- 
graph thereof. 

(b) CONTENTS OF ORDER ForM.—Every per- 
son so transferring a firearm shall set forth 
in each copy of such order the manufac- 
turer’s number or other mark identifying 
such firearm, and shall forward a copy of 
such order to the Secretary or his delegate. 
The original thereof, with stamp affixed, 
shall be returned to the applicant. 

(e) EXEMPTION IN CASE OF REGISTERED IM- 
PORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND DEALERS.—Im- 
porters, manufacturers, and dealers who have 
registered and paid the tax as provided for 
in this chapter shall not be required to con- 
form to the provisions of this section with 
respect to transactions in firearms with deal- 
ers or manufacturers if such dealers or man- 
ufacturers have registered and have paid such 
tax, but shall keep such records and make 
such reports regarding such transactions as 
may be prescribed by regulations under this 
chapter. 

(d) Suprpty—tThe Secretary or his dele- 
gate shall cause suitable forms to be pre- 
pared for the purposes of subsection (a), 
and shall cause the same to be distributed 
to Officers designated by him. 
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Comments—Continued 


The definition of rifle is amended to in- 
clude its frame or receiver and any weapon 
2 can readily be restored to firing con- 

on. 


The definition of shotgun is amended to 
include its frame or receiver and any weapon 
3 can readily be restored to firing con- 


The exemptions from payment of the oc- 
cupational” tax provided in Section 5801 are 
restated and clarified. 


The number of order forms to be sub- 
mitted is increased from two to three so 
that one may be forwarded to the pur- 
chaser’s local police chief. 

The identification required in the appli- 
cation to purchase a “National Act” firearm 
is amended to include the applicant's age. 

One copy of the application must be sent 
to the purchaser’s local police chief. 
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S. 1854—Continued 


(b) Subsection (e) of section 5821 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended 
by— 

(1) inserting before the period in the last 
sentence thereof the following: “and the age 
of such applicant”; and 

(2) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence: “At the same time that the 
person making the declaration forwards the 
declaration to the Secretary or his delegate, 
he shall forward a copy thereof to the princi- 
pal law enforcement officer of the locality 
wherein he resides.” 


(c) Section 5843 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by inserting at 
the end thereof the following sentence: “If 
a firearm (possessed by a person other than 
an importer or manufacturer) does not bear 
the identification required under this sec- 
tion, the possessor thereof shall identify the 
firearm with such number and other identi- 
fication marks as may be designated by the 
Secretary or his delegate, in a manner ap- 
proved by the Secretary or his delegate.” 

Sec. 4. The second sentence of section 
5841 of the Internal Revenue Code is here- 
by repealed. 


Sec. 5. (a) Subchapter B of chapter 53 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
section 5850 as follows: 


“Sec. 5860. APPLICABILITY OF OTHER Laws. 

“Nothing in this title shall be construed as 
modifying or affecting any provision of— 

“(1) the Federal Firearms Act, as amended 
(15 U.S.C. 901-909); or 

“(2) section 414 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended (section 1934 of title 
22 of the United States Code (relating to 
munitions control) ); or 

(63) section 1715 of title 18 of the United 
States Code (relating to nonmailable fire- 
arms). 

“Src, 5856. UNLAWFUL POSSESSION IN VIOLA- 
TION OF STATE Law. 

“It shall be unlawful for any person to 
possess in the State where he resides a fire- 
arm purchased or otherwise obtained by him 
outside the State where he resides, if it would 
be unlawful for him to purchase or possess 
such firearm in the State (or political sub- 
division thereof) where he resides. 

“SEC. 5857. UNLAWFUL POSSESSION BY A PER- 
SON UNDER 21 YEARS OF AGE. 

“It shall be unlawful for any person who is 
not twenty-one years or more of age to pos- 
sess a firearm.” 

(b) The table or sections in subchapter C 
of chapter 53 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof: 
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Exuisir 1—Continued 
Tue NATIONAL Firearms Acr—Continued 
PART UI—TAX ON MAKING FIREARMS 
Sec. 5821. RATE, EXCEPTIONS, ETC. 


(e) DECLARATION.—It shall be unlawful for 
any person subject to the tax imposed by 
subsection (a) to make a firearm unless, prior 
to such making, he has declared in writing 
his intėntion to make a firearm, has affixed 
the stamp described in subsection (d) to the 
original of such declaration, and has filed 
such original and a copy thereof. The dec- 
laration required by the preceding sentence 
shall be filed at such place, and shall be in 
such form and contain such information, as 
the Secretary or his delegate may by regula- 
tions prescribe. The original of the declara- 
tion, with the stamp affixed, shall be returned 
to the person making the declaration. If the 
person making the declaration is an indi- 
vidual, there shall be included as part of the 
declaration the fingerprints and a photo- 
graph of such individual. 


SEC. 5843. IDENTIFICATION OF FIREARMS. 

Each manufacturer and importer of a fire- 
arm shall identify it with a number and 
other identification marks approved by. the 
Secretary or his delegate, such number and 
marks to be stamped or otherwise placed 
thereon in a manner approved by the Sec- 
retary or his delegate. 


Sec. 5841. REGISTRATION OF PERSONS IN GEN- 
ERAL, 

Every person possessing a firearm shall 
register, with the Secretary or his delegate, 
the number or other mark iđentifying such 
firearm, together with his name, address, 
place where such firearm is usually kept, 
and place of business or employment, and, 
if such person is other than a natural per- 
son, the name and home address of an ex- 
ecutive officer thereof. No person shall be 
required to register under this section with 
respect to a firearm which such person ac- 
quired by transfer or importation or which 
such person made, if provisions of this chap- 
ter applied to such transfer, importation, or 
making, as the case may be, and if the pro- 
visions which applied thereto were complied 
with. 


No present provision. 


No present provision. 
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CoMMENTs—Continued 


Any person making a “National Act“ fire- 
arm must include his age in the declaration. 


A copy of the declaration must be sent to 
the applicant’s local police chief. 


The identification provision is expanded 
to include firearms not having serial num- 
bers by requiring identification as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe. 


The second sentence of the registration 
provision is stricken to eliminate the consti- 
tutional challenges of self-incrimination 
which were raised in two recent Circuit Court 
of Appeals cases. Russell v. U.S. 306 F. 2d 
402 (1962); Dugan v. U.S. 341 F. 2d 85 
(1965) 


A provision is added to eliminate overlap- 
ping and conflicts with the laws regulating 
imports, sporting firearms, and nonmailabil- 
ity of handguns in U.S. mails, 


It is a violation of the Act for any person 
to purchase a “National Act” firearm outside 
his state of residence and bring it into his 
state if it is unlawful for him to purchase 
the weapon in his own state. 


Persons under the age of 21 may not pos- 
sess National Act” weapons, 


Technical provision to amend subtitles so 
as to reflect the two new sections above 
which are added to the Act. 
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S. 1854—Continued 
“Sec. 5856. UNLAWFUL POSSESSION IN VIOLA- 
TION OF STATE Law. 
“Sec. 5857. UNLAWFUL POSSESSION BY A PER- 
son UNDER 21 YEARS OF AGE. 
Sec. 7. Section 5861 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code is amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 5861. PENALTIES. 

“Any person who violates or fails to comply 
with any of the requirements of this chapter 
shall upon conviction, be fined not more than 
$10,000, or imprisoned for not more than ten 
years, or both, and shall become eligible for 
parole as the Board of Parole shall deter- 
mine”. 


Sec. 8. (a) The proviso in paragraph (3) 
of subsection (a) of section 5801 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by 
striking out the words “under section 5848 
(5)” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“under section 5848 (6)”. 

(b) The proviso in subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 5811 of this Internal Revenue Code of 
1054 is amended by striking out the words 
“under section 5848 (5)"" and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “under 5848 (6)”. 

(c) Subsection (d) of section 5685 of the 
Internal Revenue Code is amended to read 
as follows: 

„d) Definition of Machine Gun.—As used 
in this section the term ‘machine gun’ has 
the same meaning assigned to it in section 
5848 (2).” 


Sec.9. (a) This Act shall take effect on 
the first day of the sixth month following 
the month in which it is enacted. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a), any person required to regis- 
ter a firearm under the provisions of section 
5841 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
by reason of the amendments to section 5848 
of such Code contained in the first section 
of this Act, shall have ninety days from the 
effective date of this Act to register such 
firearm, and no liability (criminal or other- 
wise) shall be incurred in respect to failure 
to so register under such section prior to the 
expiration of such ninety days. 


CxXITI——865—Part 10 
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Exuisir 1—Continued 
THE NATIONAL Firearms Act—Continued 


Sec. 5861. PENALTIES. 

Any person who volates or fails to comply 
with any of the requirements of this chapter 
shall, upon conviction be fined not more 
than $2,000, or be imprisoned for not more 
than 5 years, or both, in the discretion of the 
court. 


Sec, 5801. Tax. 

(a) Rate. On first engaging in business, 
and thereafter on or before the first day of 
July of each year, every importer, manu- 
facturer, and dealer in firearms shall pay a 
special tax at the following rates: 

(1) IMPORTERS OR MANUFACTURERS,—Im- 
porters or manufacturers, $500 a year or 
fraction thereof; 

(2) DEALERS OTHER THAN PAWNBROKERS.— 
Dealers, other than pawnbrokers, $200 a year 
or fraction thereof; 

(3) Pawnerokers.—Pawnbrokers, $300 a 
year or fraction thereof: Provided, That 
manufacturers and dealers in guns with 
combination shotgun and rifle barrels, 12 
inches or more but less than 18 inches in 
length, from which only a single discharge 
can be made from either barrel without 
manual reloading, and manufacturers and 
dealers in guns classified as “any other 
weapon” under section 5848 (5), shall pay 
the following taxes: Manufacturers, $25 a 
year or fraction thereof; dealers, $10 a year 
or fraction thereof. 


Sec. 5811. Tax. 

(a) Rare.—There shall be levied, collected, 
and paid on firearms transferred in the 
United States a tax at the rate of $200 for 
each firearm: Provided, That the transfer tax 
on any gun with combination shotgun and 
rifle barrels, 12 inches or more but less than 
18 inches in length, from which only a single 
discharge can be made from either barrel 
without manual reloading, and on any gun 
classified as any other weapon“ under sec- 
tion 5848 (5), shall be at the rate of $5. The 
tax imposed by this section shall be in addi- 
tion to any import duty imposed on such 


(b) By Wom Pam.—Such tax shall be 
paid by the transferor: Provided, That if a 
firearm is transferred without payment of 
such tax the transferor and transferee shall 
become jointly and severally liable for such 
tax 


(e) How Paw.— 

(1) Sramps.—Payment of the tax herein 
provided shall be represented by appropriate 
stamps to be provided by the Secretary or 
his delegate. 

(d) Cross RereRENCcE.— 

(1) For assessment in case of omitted 
taxes payable by stamp, see sections 6155(a), 
6261 (a) (2) (A), 6601(c) (4), and 6201(a). 

(2) For requirements as to registration 
and special tax, see sections 5801 and 5802, 

(3) For excise tax on pistols, revolvers, and 
firearms, see section 4181. 

No present provision. 
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Comments—Continued 


The penalty provision is increased to maxi- 
mums of $10,000 and ten years from the 
present $2,000 and five years, and sentenced 
offenders are made eligible for parole in the 
discretion of the U.S. Board of Parole. 


Technical amendments are made to reflect 
mee of subsection (a) and section 
8. 


Penalty provision for violating Federal 
Liquor Laws is amended to include posses- 
sion of “destructive devices” in addition to 
other “National Act“ weapons. 


The Act shall become effective six months 
after enactment to allow sufficient time for 
promulgation of regulations and other ad- 
ministrative details. 

Persons required to register weapons by 
operation of this Act shall have 90 days after 
the effective date to do so. 
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AN AMENDMENT TO REPEAL THE 
EQUAL TIME PROVISION WITH 
REGARD TO CANDIDATES FOR 
PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the cost 
of being elected to high public office is 
growing more expensive every day. And 
a large and expanding part of this im- 
mense cost is represented by the pur- 
chase of radio and television time for 
political broadcasts. 

Many broadcasters have indicated they 
would be willing to make free debating 
time available to candidates, particularly 
during presidential campaigns, but are 
deterred from doing so by the current 
regulations requiring them to give equal 
time to all legally qualified candidates. 
Many of these candidates are not serious 
contenders. Yet, under present law, they 
have the right to claim broadcast time in 
an amount equal to that given any other 
candidate. 

For example, in 1964 there were ap- 
proximately eight presidential candi- 
dates on the ballot in at least one State. 
Because of the equal time laws in effect, 
each one of these individuals could have 
claimed as much time as might have been 
given to Lyndon Johnson or Barry Gold- 
water. As it turned out, no time was 
given, largely because of the fear of 
broadcasters that they would have to 
provide the same amount of time to 
everyone. It is likely, therefore, that cam- 
paign costs were greater. More impor- 
tantly, the public was denied a face-to- 
face confrontation by the leading candi- 
dates. 

Today I am introducing legislation to 
repeal this equal time requirement with 
regard to presidential and vice-presi- 
dential candidates in an effort to induce 
broadcasters to donate free time for pub- 
lic debate during presidential campaigns. 
Such a step would not only encourage 
more informative campaigns for our 
highest public office, but would also help 
to reduce the rate of increase in political 
broadcast expenditures. 

Mr. President, the cost of political 
broadcasts has mounted tremendously in 
recent years. Between 1952 and 1964, the 
amount spent at all levels on political 
broadcasts increased fourfold. In 1964 
alone, $10 million was spent on political 
broadcasts at all levels in primary cam- 
paigns and another $24.6 million was 
spent between September 1 and election 
day. Thus, the total election spending for 
political broadcasts was roughly $34.6 
million. Of this total, $12.8 million, or ap- 
proximately 37 percent, was spent on 
presidential and vice-presidential candi- 
dates. 

These tremendous dollar increases are 
due in part to the fact that more air 
time is being purchased, in part because 
of a general price inflation, and in part 
because of more thorough reporting of 
spending for political broadcasts. 

Nonetheless, Mr. President, the in- 
escapable fact remains that political 
broadcasts are being relied upon more 
heavily by more candidates and at 
greater total cost than at any other time 
in our past. 

These broadcasts are of particular im- 
portance in presidential campaigns; for 
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it is only through radio and television 
that the candidates can hope to effec- 
tively communicate with the great ma- 
jority of the American public. 

The pressures toward ever greater 
spending for political broadcasts can be 
substantially reduced if the networks are 
liberated from the equal time provision 
which now restricts their ability to do- 
nate time for political programs to presi- 
dential and vice-presidential candidates. 

Mr. President, in 1960 this provision 
was suspended and resulted in the fa- 
mous Kennedy-Nixon debates. These en- 
counters proved to be of great public 
value. Approximately 115 million people 
saw or heard these four hour-long con- 
frontations, which, had the candidates 
been required to purchase the time used 
for the debates, would have resulted in 
a total cost of approximately $2 million. 

If similar debates were to be staged 
today at commercial rates, the cost would 
certainly be as high. For example, the 
major networks now charge roughly 
$100,000 an hour for broadcasts during 
prime viewing time. When promotional 
and other costs are added, the total per 
hour investment is considerably greater. 

Mr. President, in 1960, the major net- 
works rendered a great public service 
by providing millions of dollars in free 
time for use by presidential candidates to 
debate the issues of their campaign. The 
public was both stimulated and informed 
and the costs of the election were meas- 
urably reduced. If the equal time pro- 
vision were repealed today, the networks 
could and would render this service again 
in the next election. 

The 1960 debates were the result of a 
suspension, not a repeal, of the equal 
time requirement. This suspension cer- 
tainly proved its worth. Yet today we 
are faced with the necessity of enacting 
similar legislation once again. If we con- 
tinue to drift from election to election, 
seeking a suspension in each case, the 
public interest in securing a full debate 
of the issues, while reducing election 
costs, will not be served. For, frankly 
speaking, it is highly unlikely that the 
party in power, whether it is Democratic 
or Republican, will pass legislation en- 
couraging debate between presidential 
candidates if it believes such a measure 
is against its political interests. 

Mr. President, the importance of lim- 
iting campaign costs and providing the 
public with thought-provoking and in- 
formative campaigns for our highest 
public office, transcends any considera- 
tion of party politics. Let us act there- 
fore to repeal, not suspend, this provi- 
sion, and thus put public before private 
interests. 

It has also been suggested that the 
equal time provision be removed for all 
candidates for Federal office, not just for 
presidential and vice-presidential nomi- 
nees. This suggestion and other similar 
proposals have a certain appeal. Unfor- 
tunately, however, if they were enacted, 
the problem of avoiding excessive in- 
fluence by one party over political broad- 
casting in a region where it has great 
strength would prove to be most difficult 
to solve. 

In addition, if a substitute formula 
were written into law to give a candidate 
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of proven strength, regardless of party 
affiliation, access to free broadcast time, 
it would be so administratively burden- 
some as to be almost impossible to im- 
plement. 

Mr. President, whether the equal time 
provision is suspended or repealed, the 
exemption limited to presidential and 
vice-presidential candidates or broadened 
to include others, Congress must con- 
tinue to investigate this matter and fol- 
low it with a thorough review of the re- 
sults of its legislative action. Thus, any 
imbalances can be corrected and further 
legislation enacted as necessary. 

Repeal of the equal time provision with 
regard to presidential and vice-presi- 
dential candidates is admittedly a par- 
tial step. Campaign financing is an in- 
tricate problem which will require thor- 
ough reform if an equitable system is to 
evolve. 

Recently, I introduced the Campaign 
Finance Act to tighten the present system 
of reporting campaign expenses and to 
encourage small- and medium-sized do- 
nations. The amendment introduced to- 
day is a complementary effort designed to 
limit the rising costs of political broad- 
casting, while encouraging more public 
debate. 

Still more remains to be done, however. 
The growing costs of political advertis- 
ing, campaign literature, travel, and 
meeting expenses must be curbed if a 
meaningful reform of our system of fi- 
nancing elections is to be achieved. 

Current law stifles, not stimulates, pub- 
lic debate. It encourages a growth, not a 
reduction, in campaign spending. A re- 
peal of the equal time provision, on the 
other hand, would encourage a more in- 
formative exchange between the leading 
candidates for our highest public office 
and would provide the opportunity to 
limit the growth of political broadcast 
expenditures. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1859) to provide that sec- 
tion 315 of the Communications Act of 
1934 shall not apply to candidates for the 
office of President and Vice President of 
the United States, introduced by Mr. 
PEARSON, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


SMALL BUSINESS LEGISLATION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce two bills for appropriate refer- 
ence. The first of these bills I introduce 
for myself and Senators MCINTYRE, 
BENNETT, PERCY, TOWER, and BROOKE, It 
would amend the Small Business and 
Small Business Investment Acts. The sec- 
ond bill I introduce for myself and Sena- 
tors PROxMIRE and McIntyre. It would 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
with respect to small business investment 
companies. The two bills together rep- 
resent the administration’s plan to 
strengthen and improve the programs 
committed to the Small Business Admin- 
istration for the assistance to and protec- 
tion of small business. These bills, in 
my opinion, will be favorably received by 
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the small businessmen of this Nation. I 
am happy to say that I concur entirely 
in the purposes of the bills. 

Title I of the first bill would effect cer- 
tain increases in the limitations govern- 
ing the amount of obligations and com- 
mitments which may be outstanding at 
any one time from the business loan and 
investment fund of the Small Business 
Administration. It would also have the 
effect of lengthening the maximum term 
permitted on business loans made by 
SBA for construction purposes; would 
increase the authority of SBA to estab- 
lish Advisory Boards and to reimburse 
the members of such Boards, as well as 


other persons cooperating in the work of. 


the agency, for expenses incurred by 
them; and would broaden the authority 
of the agency to utilize the mails for the 
promotion of its programs. 

Title II of the first bill would intro- 
duce major changes in the small business 
investment program established by the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958 
to provide small business concerns with 
equity capital and long-term financing. 
The provisions of this title are designed 
to remedy three basic weaknesses which 
have developed in the program since its 
inception 9 years ago. A fourth weakness 
involving SBA's enforcement powers was 
remedied by the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act Amendments of 1966 which 
strengthened the role of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration in the supervision 
and regulation of the small business in- 
vestment program. The purpose of the 
present amendments is to strengthen 
and develop the industry itself, and to 
cure the three remaining weaknesses of 
the small business investment program. 

The first of these weaknesses is that 
the average small business investment 
company is much too small, much too 
limited in financial resources and man- 
agement skills, to do the job contem- 
plated by Congress. The second weakness 
is that the leverage inducements offered 
to investors by existing law are not 
strong enough to attract private capital 
in the volume needed to assure the suc- 
cess of the program. The third weakness 
is that the financing provided to port- 
folio companies by SBIC’s is mostly of a 
debt nature, rather than the more de- 
sirable equity type investment. 

In 1958, Congress enacted and the 
President approved the Small Business 
Investment Act. This act was the result 
of extensive hearings on and careful 
consideration of the long-term credit 
and equity needs of small business by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
throughout the 85th Congress. In report- 
ing the bill, the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee cited research done 
as far back as 1935, and it is known that 
the existence of the “equity gap” for 
small business had been recognized 
many years earlier. Other industrial na- 
tions had acted on this problem as early 
as World War I, William McChesney 
Martin, Jr., Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board of Governors, told the com- 
mittee: ‘ 

There is a gap in the existing structure of 
financing institutions which lies in the 
longer-term debt and equity capital areas. 
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At the time of enactment of the Small 
Business Investment Act I expressed the 
hope that, with its passage, the serious 
gap in the financing facilities available 
to small firms would be bridged. I said 
that I expected the legislation greatly to 
increase the flow of long-term debt and 
equity capital to many small companies 
which have desperately needed this form 
of financial assistance in order to grow 
and prosper. I think I can fairly say that 
my expectations have been fulfilled in 
large measure. From the inception of the 
program to March 31, 1966, SBIC’s have 
provided more than $1 billion in over 
20,000 financings to small business con- 
cerns. As of that time, $552 million of 
small business equities and obligations 
were outstanding in the hands of the 
SBIC industry. The average size of these 
financings was $45,000. While in 1958 
we anticipated that, at least initially, the 
Government’s contribution to the small 
business investment program would be 
twice the private contribution, almost 
the reverse has proven to be the case: 
In 1966, the Government’s investment in 
the industry totaled $275 million, and 
private investment in SBIC’s approxi- 
mated $475 million. 

While no one can doubt that this rep- 
resents an impressive record, it is also 
true that experience has demonstrated 
the need for new legislation to bring 
about an even greater capacity of assist- 
ance by the SBIC industry to small busi- 
ness. A study undertaken by the Small 
Business Administration has demon- 
strated that often the competence and 
profitability of small business investment 
companies increase according to their 
size, because the larger companies are 
better able to attract the management 
and financial capabilities which spell 
success. 

When we passed the Small Business 
Investment Act, we envisioned the typical 
small business investment company as a 
cooperative capital venture of local 
citizens interested in helping small busi- 
ness concerns in their community. Ex- 
perience has shown that the manage- 
ment and operation of a small business 
investment company are at least a full- 
time job, and in most cases a full-time 
job for a number of people. A small com- 
pany cannot afford the overhead expend- 
itures which competent management 
entails. Moreover, the act provides for a 
limit of 20 percent of capital on any given 
financing, and therefore the individual 
loan ceiling for the smaller investment 
companies tends to be rather low. The 
cost of investigation and analysis of a 
loan application and of servicing a loan 
are fairly constant, regardless of the size 
of the loan. Therefore, a low loan limit 
increases the cost of doing business in 
relation to the volume of business done. 

These are some of the factors which 
have led to the conclusion that the 
vrofitability of an SBIC increases with 
size. In many cases the per-share earn- 
ings of small business investment com- 
panies approach the profitability of 
comparable investment opportunities 
when their private capital exceeds $1 
million, and continue to increase up to 
$5 million. This, then, indicates the de- 
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sirability of encouraging SBIC’s to be- 
come larger. Title II will require future 
SBIC’s to have a minimum capital of $1 
million, with exemptions and proper 
safeguards to minimize hardships. These 
safeguards will require careful study and 
consideration. 

Under present law, SBA is limited to 
the purchase of $700,000 of subordinated 
debentures, and $4 million in notes from 
any one SBIC. Therefore, companies with 
a private capital up to $700,000 may ob- 
tain a straight two-to-one matching of 
funds. But those with more than $700,- 
000 receive proportionately lower 
amounts as the private capital increases. 
This limitation on available leverage ob- 
viously discriminates against precisely 
those companies which have been or are 
likely to become the best performers. 
The bill which I am introducing is de- 
signed to eliminate the discrimination 
against companies with private capital 
up to $3% million and to reduce it there- 
after. Any SBIC will be able to obtain 
matching funds on a two-to-one basis, 
up to a maximum of 87% million in Gov- 
ernment funds for $3% million of private 
capital. 

In addition to an increase of the mini- 
mum size of individual SBIC’s, and to 
higher ceilings for Government funds 
available to match private capital, we 
must also provide an incentive through 
added leverage, to induce these com- 
panies to operate more effectively in the 
area of greatest need, namely in the 
area of equity financing. The bill would 
offer additional financing to those small 
business investment companies which 
have a preponderance of their invest- 
ments in the form of equity. This is nec- 
essary because, at present, it is to a com- 
pany’s advantage to make loans which 
will produce interest income to cover its 
expenses. Equity financings, typically, do 
not produce income during the early 
years. By offering greater leverage in re- 
turn for more equity financing, the Gov- 
ernment can offer an inducement to 
small business investment companies to 
invest more heavily in equity. 

The bill therefore provides that, in 
addition to two-to-one leverage, an SBIC 
can obtain “third-dollar” leverage, or 
three-to-one matching of private capital 
to the extent that private capital ex- 
ceeds 82 %½ million if the SBIC places at 
least 65 percent of its available funds in 
small business equities. In the latter case 
the total Government financing could 
not exceed $10 million. 

The second bill would amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to remedy certain 
significant problems and deficiencies 
which have become apparent in the pres- 
ent income tax treatment of SBIC’s. Cur- 
rent tax provisions tend to discourage 
high-risk equity and long-term debt fi- 
nancing of small concerns by SBIC’s. 
The tax provisions of this bill will en- 
courage such financing by allowing loss 
reserves and bad-debt treatment for 
losses on all types of debt investments 
by SBIC’s, and by extending ordinary 
loss treatment to losses on equity invest- 
ments by SBIC’s—subject to certain 
limitations. The bill would also remove 
inappropriate requirements on SBIC’s 
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under the personal holding company and 
regulated investment company provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code by regula- 
tions governing SBIC’s which will be 
jointly promulgated by SBA and the 
Treasury Department in conformity with 
SBA’s present regulations on self-dealing 
and on control of SBIC portfolio com- 


panies. 

While it is not anticipated that these 
tax amendments will cause a significant 
loss of revenue, they are nonetheless 
vital to the encouragement and success 
of the SBIC program. 

To sum up: taken together, these ad- 
ministration bills would encourage 
SBIC’s to become larger and better, 
would increase their leverage significant- 
ly, and would provide additional leverage 
and tax incentives for and increase in 
high-risk financing of small concerns. 
Mr. President, I am proud to associate 
myself with these objectives. 

I am informed that the leadership of 
the industry trade association, the Na- 
tional Association of Small Business In- 
vestment Companies, is aware of the 
contents of these bills. Its president, Mil- 
ton D. Stewart, has hailed the proposals 
as “landmark legislation,” which “rep- 
resents a tremendously important step 
in the right direction.” Undoubtedly, 
members of the industry and, indeed, 
Members of this body, may have some 
reservations about details of these bills, 
but I, too, am delighted that the admin- 
istration has given this evidence of its 
endorsement of the program. 

It is my firm belief that, through the 
enactment of these bills, the Congress 
of the United States can immensely in- 
crease the benefits which the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act has already brought 
to the small business segment of our na- 
tional economy. Let me recall to you the 
purpose statement of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act: 

It is declared to be the policy of the Con- 
gress and the purpose of this Act to improve 
and stimulate the national economy in gen- 
eral and the small business segment thereof 
in particular by establishing a program to 
stimulate and supplement the flow of private 
equity capital and long-term loan funds 
which small-business concerns need for the 
sound financing of their business opera- 
tions and for their growth, expansion, and 
modernization, and which are not available 
in adequate supply: Provided, however, that 
this policy shall be carried out in such man- 
ner as to insure the maximum participation 
of private financing forces. 


These bills would carry this congres- 
sional policy and these statutory pur- 
poses even further, to the great benefit of 
our national small business community. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bills will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. SPARK- 
man (for himself and other Senators), 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred, as indicated: 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
McIntyre, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. PERCY, 
Mr. Tower, and Mr. BROOKE) : 

S. 1862. A bill to amend the authorizing 
legislation of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
ProxmMirE, and Mr. MCINTYRE): 

S. 1863. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 with respect to the income 
tax treatment of small business investment 
companies; to the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text and a 
section-by-section analysis of a bill to 
amend the authorizing legislation of the 
Small Business Administration, and for 
other purposes, and the text and a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 with respect to the income tax treat- 
ment of small business investment com- 
panies, be printed in the Record follow- 
ing the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


S. 1862 
A bill to amend the authorizing legislation 
of the Small Business Administration, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I 


Sec. 1. This title may be cited as the 
“Small Business Act Amendments of 1967“. 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (4) of section 4(c) of 
the Small Business Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out 81,400,000, 000 and in- 
serting in lieu thereof 81.900, 000,000“; 

(2) by striking out 8400, 000, 000 and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$450,000,000”; 

(3) by striking out 8200, 000, 000“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof 8300, 000,000; and 

(4) by striking out $100,000,000" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$200,000,000”. 

Sec. 3. Paragraph (4) of section 7(a) is 
amended by striking out “except that a loan 
made for the purpose of constructing facili- 
ties may have a maturity of ten years” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “except that such 
portion of a loan made for the purpose of 
constructing facilities may have a maturity 
of fifteen years”. 

Sec. 4. The subsection added to section 7 
of the Small Business Act by the Disaster 
Relief Act of 1966 (Public Law 89-769), and 
designated thereby as subsection (e), is re- 
designated as subsection (f). 

Sec. 5. Subparagraph (B) of paragraph 
(1) of section 8(b) of the Small Business Act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(B) in the case of any individual or group 
of persons cooperating with it in furtherance 
of the purposes of subparagraph (A), (1) to 
allow such an individual or group such use 
of the Administration's office facilities and 
related materials and services as the Ad- 
ministration deems appropriate; and (li) to 
pay the transportation expenses and a per 
diem allowance in accordance with section 
5703 of title 5, United States Code, to such 
an individual or group of persons for travel 
and subsistence expenses incurred at the 
request of the Administration in providing 
gratuitous services to small businessmen in 
furtherance of the purposes of subparagraph 
(A) or in connection with attendance at 
meetings sponsored by the Administration;”. 

Sec. 6. Paragraph (13) of section 8(b) of 
the Small Business Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(18) to establish such advisory boards 
and committees as may be necessary to 
achieve the purposes of this Act and of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958; to 
call meetings of such boards and commit- 
tees from time to time; to reimburse the 
members of such boards and committees in 
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accordance with section 5703 of title 5, United 
States Code, for travel and other expenses 
incurred in attending the meetings of such 
boards and committees; and to rent tempo- 
rarily, within the District of Columbia or 
elsewhere, such hotel or other accommoda- 
tions as are needed to facilitate the conduct 
of such meet ; and”. 

Sec. 7. Section 8(b) of the Small Business 
Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (13); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (14), by inserting ; and” in 
lieu thereof, and by adding the following 
new paragraph: 

(15) to disseminate, without regard to the 
provisions of section 4154 of title 39, United 
States Code, data and information, in such 
form as it shall deem appropriate, to public 
agencies, private organizations, and the gen- 
eral public.” 

Sec.8. The subsection added to section 
402 of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
by section 405 of the Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1966 (Public Law 89-794), 
and designated thereby as subsection (b), is 
redesignated as subsection (c). 


TITLE II 


Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 
“Small Business Investment Act Amend- 
ments of 1967”. 

Sec. 102. (a) Section 302(a) of the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958 is amended 
to read as follows: 

(a) (1) Each company which receives a li- 
cense after the effective date of the Small 
Business Investment Act Amendments of 
1967 (hereafter referred to in this subsec- 
tion as the effective date) shall, unless prior 
to such date the company had applied for the 
license and in connection with such applica- 
tion had received from the Administration 
a ‘Notice To Proceed’, have a combined paid- 
in capital and paid-in surplus of $1,000,000. 

“(2) Each company which receives a li- 
cense or a Notice To Proceed’ before the ef- 
fective date shall, except as provided in para- 
graph (3), comply with each of the following 
minimum standards of paid-in capital and 
paid-in surplus: 

“(A) A company whose combined paid-in 
capital and paid-in surplus on the effective 
date is less than $300,000 shall have a com- 
bined paid-in capital and paid-in surplus of 
at least $300,000 by February 28, 1969; of at 
least $500,000 by February 28, 1971; and of 
at least $1,000,000 by February 28, 1975; 

“(B) A company whose combined paid-in 
capital and paid-in surplus on the effective 
date is at least $300,000, but less than $500,- 
000, shall have a combined paid-in capital 
and paid-in surplus of at least $500,000 by 
February 28, 1971; and of at least $1,000,000 
by February 28, 1975; 

“(C) A company whose combined paid-in 
capital and paid-in surplus on the effective 
date is at least $500,000, but less than $1,000- 
000, shall have a combined paid-in capital 
and paid-in surplus of at least $1,000,000 by 
February 28, 1971. 

1 “(3) The Administration may by regula- 
ion— 

“(A) exempt any group or category of 
companies from the requirements of para- 
graph (2), and (B) extend any of the time 
limits established in paragraph (2) for the 
benefit of all the companies affected by the 
limit or any group or category of such com- 
panies. The Administration shall exercise 
its powers under this paragraph whenever 
it determines that such exemption or exten- 
sion of time (A) is necessary in order to carry 
out the purposes of this Act with reference 
to any geographic area or locality of the 
United States, or (B) is appropriate for cer- 
tain types of companies by reason of their 
adequate profitability, financial soundness 
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and assistance provided to small business 
concerns. 

“(4) Any company which fails to comply 
with any of the minimum capital require- 
ments of this subsection applicable to it 
shall be deemed in violation of this Act.” 

(b) Section 309(a) of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is amended by strik- 
ing out the period at the end of paragraph 
(5), by inserting a semi-colon in lieu thereof, 
and by adding the following new paragraph: 

“(6) for failure or refusal to comply with 
any of the minimum capital standards estab- 
lished by section 302 (a)“. 

Sec. 108. Section 302(b) of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 is amended by 
striking out 2 percent“ and inserting in 
eu thereof “5 percent“. 

Src. 104. Section 303(b) of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) To encourage the formation and 
growth of small business investment com- 
panies the Administration is authorized (but 
only to the extent that the necessary funds 
are not available to the company involved 
from private sources on reasonable terms) to 
purchase, either directly or in cooperation 
with banks or other lending institutions 
through agreements to participate on an im- 
mediate basis, the debentures of any such 
company. Debentures purchased by the Ad- 
ministration under this subsection shall be 
subordinate to any other debenture bonds, 
promissory notes, or other debts and obliga- 
tions of such companies. Such debentures 
may be issued for a term of not to exceed 
fifteen years and shall bear interest at a rate 
not less than (1) a rate determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury taking into con- 
sideration the current average market yield 
on outstanding marketable obligations of the 
U.S. with remaining periods to maturity 
comparable to the average maturities on such 
debentures, adjusted to the nearest one- 
eighth of one per centum, plus (2) such ad- 
ditional charge, if any, toward covering other 
costs of the program as the Administration 
may determine to be consistent with its pur- 
poses. The debentures shall also contain 
such other terms as the Administration may 
fix, and shall be subject to the following re- 
strictions and limitations: 

“(1) The total amount of debentures pur- 
chased and outstanding at any one time 
from a company which does not qualify un- 
der the terms of paragraph (2) of this sub- 
jection, shall not exceed 200 percent of the 
combined paid-in capital and paid-in sur- 
plus of such company. In no event shall the 
debentures of any such company purchased 
and outstanding under this paragraph ex- 
ceed $7,500,000. 

“(2) The total amount of debentures 
which may be purchased and outstanding at 
any one time from a company which (A) 
has a combined paid-in capital and paid-in 
surplus of $2,500,000 or more and (B) has 
an investment of 65 percent or more of its 
total funds available for investment in small 
business concerns invested in equity capital 
as defined in section 304(a)(2) of this Act, 
shall not exceed $5,000,000 plus 300 percent 
of that portion of the company’s paid-in 
capital and paid-in surplus which exceeds 
$2,500,000. In no event shall the debentures of 
any such company purchased and outstand- 
ing under this paragraph exceed $10,000,000. 
Such additional purchases which the Ad- 
ministration makes under this paragraph 
shall contain conditions to insure appro- 
priate maintenance by the company receiv- 
ing such assistance of the described ratio 
during the period in which debentures under 
this paragraph are outstanding. 

“(3) Outstanding amounts of financial as- 
sistance provided to a company by the Ad- 
ministration prior to the effective date of the 
Small Business Investment Act Amendments 
of 1967 shall be deducted from the maximum 
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amount of debentures which the Adminis- 
tration would otherwise be authorized to 
purchase under this subsection.” 

Sec. 105. Section 304 of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is amended— 

(1) by inserting the paragraph designa- 
tion “(1)” after “(a)” in subsection (a); 

(2) by inserting the following new para- 
graph (2) in subsection (a); 

“(2) For purposes of section 303(b) (2) of 
this Act the term ‘equity capital’ shall in- 
clude such common stock, preferred stock, 
or other financing with subordination or 
nonamortization characteristics, as the Ad- 
ministration shall determine to be substan- 
tially similar to equity financing.” 

(3) by repealing subsection (c); and 

(4) by redesignating subsection (d) as sub- 
section (c). 

Sec. 106. Section 306 of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 306. Without the approval of the 
Administration, the aggregate amount of ob- 
ligations and securities acquired and for 
which commitments may be issued by any 
small business investment company under 
the provisions of this Act for any single en- 
terprise shall not exceed 20 percent of the 
combined paid-in capital and paid-in sur- 
plus of such company: Provided, however, 
That with respect to obligations or securities 
acquired prior to the effective date of the 
Small Business Investment Act Amendments 
of 1967, and with respect to legally binding 
commitments issued prior to such date, the 
provisions of this section as in effect im- 
mediately prior to such effective date shall 
continue to apply.” 

Sec. 107. Section 310(b) of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 is amended by 
adding after the first sentence thereof the 
following new sentence: “Unless waived by 
the Administration for good cause, each such 
company shall be examined at least once 
each year.“ 

Sec. 108. (a) The section heading of section 
302 of the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958 is amended to read as follows: Car- 
ITAL REQUIREMENTS”; 

(b) The description of section 302 in the 
table of contents of the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958 is amended to read as 
follows: “Capital Requirements”. 

Sec. 109. The effective date of this title 
shall be ninety days after enactment. 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 
TITLE I 
Section 1 


Section 1 of title I provides that, when the 
bill is enacted, this title may be cited as 
the “Small Business Act Amendments of 
1967.” 

Section 2 


Section 2 of title I would effect four 
amendments to the provisions of section 
4(c) (4) of the Small Business Act govern- 
ing the amount of loans, guarantees, and 
other obligations or commitments which 
may be outstanding at any one time from 
the business loan and investment fund of 
SBA. The first of these amendments would 
increase from $1,400,000,000 to $1,900,000,000 
the amount which may be outstanding from 
the fund at any one time under section 7(a), 
7(b) (3), 7(e), and 8(a) of this Act, and 
title IV of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964. The second amendment would in- 
crease from 400,000,000 to $450,000,000 
the amount which may be outstanding at 
any one time under Title III of the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958. The third 
amendment would increase from $200,000,000 
to $300,000,000 the amount which may be 
outstanding at any one time under title V 
of the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958. The fourth amendment would increase 
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from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 the amount 
which may be outstanding at any one time 
under title IV of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964. 

The Congress has indicated its intent that, 
at the first session of each Congress, SBA is 
to submit an estimate of the needs of the 
business loan program, authorized by section 
7(a) of the Small Business Act, not merely 
for the coming fiscal year but for the two 
succeeding fiscal years as well (H. Rept. No. 
1974, 87th Cong. 2nd Sess.). Accordingly, a 
review has been made of the probable re- 
quirements of the program through June 30, 
1970, based on a straight-line projection of 
fiscal year 1968 budget estimates for this 

am. However, the amount of the limita- 
tion applicable to this particular program 
($1,400,000,000) also limits in addition the 
maximum outstanding amount for displaced 
business loans under section 7(b) (3), trade 
adjustment assistance loans under section 
7(e), prime contracting activities under sec- 
tion 8(a) and business loans under title IV 
of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 

Consequently, in order to determine the 
increased limitation amount adequate as of 
June 30, 1970, to cover the probable require- 
ments for all the activities covered by the 
one specific limitation, straight-line projec- 
tions of the 1968 budget estimates have also 
been made for the other loan programs iden- 
tifled above (no prime contracting activities 
under section 8(a) have been entered into 
nor are any presently contemplated). 

These projections indicate that a limita- 
tion of about $1,816,000,000 is needed for the 
combined loan activities. In order to provide 
a reasonable reserve for contingencies, it 
is recommended that the limitation amount 
be increased from $1,400,000,000 to $1,900,- 
000,000. 

The projected amount outstanding at June 
30, 1970, for business loans under title IV of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, as in- 
cluded in the figure of $1,816,000,000 cited 
above, is slightly in excess of $176,000,000, Al- 
lowing in this instance also a reserve for 
contingencies, it is recommended that the 
present limitation of $100,000,000 for title 
IV loans be increased to $200,000,000. With 
further reference to this limitation, the 
budget estimates for 1968 indicate that this 
is the only one of the four under discussion 
which will be exceeded prior to June 30, 1968. 
This makes it essential that Congressional 
action on an increase be taken during the 
ist Session of the 90th Congress, if the pro- 
gram is not to be curtailed. 

Section 4(c) (4) establishes a separate limi- 
tation of $400,000,000 on the amount of loans, 
guarantees, etc., which may be outstanding 
at any one time under title III of the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958. Estimates 
have been made of transactions through June 
30, 1970, also. These indicate a need for a 
limitation of about $430 million without any 
provisions for contingencies. Allowing for a 
small reserve, it is recommended that the 
limitation of $400,000,000 be increased to 
$450,000,000. 

Section 4(c) (4) establishes an additional 
separate limitation of $200,000,000 on the 
amount of loans, tees, etc., which may 
be outstanding at any one time under title 
V of the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 (loans to State and local development 
companies). The budget estimates for 1968 
indicate that for all practical purposes this 
limitation will have been reached by June 
30 of that year. Accordingly, straight-line 
projections through June 30, 1970, of prob- 
able limitation requirements for these loans 
have been made, These projections indicate 
a need for a limitation of $272 million, with- 
out any provision for contingencies. Includ- 
ing a small reserve, it is recommended that 
the present limitation of $200,000,000 be in- 
creased to $300,000,000. 
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Estimated business loan limitation requirements, fiscal years. 1967-70 


Un millions] 
Budget estimates Projected Budget estimates | Projected 
Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
vear year year year year year year year 
1967 1968 1969 1970 1967 1968 1969 1970 
Outstanding loansand commitments, start Outstanding loans and commitments, end 
% „ 81,004. 5 81, 135.6 81. 399.7 81, 630. 3 CCC 81. 135.6 81, 309.7 81, 630.3 61, 816.3 
B || Plus contingency reserve. Be! Las SI Pe 69,7 83.7 


Plus new loan approvals: 
7(a) business 


Minus kopay ments and cancellations: 
C 247. 
Economie opportunity 
Disp business 


476.6 476.6 476.6 Recommended limitation_ 1, 900. 0 
60.0 60. 0 60.0 || Memorandum: 
35.0 35.0 35.0 Outstanding by program: 
1.2 1.2 1.2 June 30, 1966 
7(a) business $947.7 1, 009. 3 1,200.5 | 1, 368. 7 1, 503. 2 
572.8 872.8 | 572.8 Economic opportunity... 17.9 60.9 106.5 | 145.0 -176.1 
Displaced business.. 38.9 64.2 90. 3 113.0 132.2 
Trade adiustm ent 1.2 2.4 3.6 4.8 
285. 4 308. 4 342.1 
14.4 21.5 28.9 
8.9 12.3 15.8 
308.7 342.2 386. 8 
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Estimated investment company limitation requirements fiscal years 1967-70 
Un millions] 


Outstanding loans and commitments, start of year 
Plus new loan approvals 


Purchase of SBIC debentures (sec. 302) 
Loans to SBIC’s (sec. 303) 


Minus repayment and cancellations. .......-.....-.-------..-.-- 


SBIC debentures (sec. 302) 
SBIC loans (sec. 303) 


Outstanding loans and commitments, end of year 
SBIC debentures (sec. 302) 8158. 


SBIC loans (sec. 303) 
Plus contingency reserves. 


nnn y . ERRES S 


Revised Budget Projected 

estimate, | estimate, Jaz — = noon 
year | fiscal year 
1967 1968 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1969 1970 

$300. 9 $315.0 $350.0 $390.0 
25.0 55.0 55.0 55.0 
ba Sein SAE B50) (SSS Aa ae, | See 
WI 
10.9 20.0 15.0 15.0 


Estimated development company limitation requirements, fiscal years 1967-70 
{In millions} 


Outstanding loans and commitments, start of year 
Plus new loan approvals____..-_.-_...-....------- 


Minus loan repayments... 


Cancellatio 


Outstanding loans and commitments, end of year. 
Plus contingency reserve 


Recommended limitation 2 | 


re; — 
} | ——k——ů w ———ũ—: 3“? 


Budget estimates Projected 


Fiscal — denied vear Fiscal year 
1967 1968 | 1969 1970 

$157.1 8198. 1 8236. 4 

55.0 55.0 55.0 

10,2 12.9 15.6 

3.8 3.8 3.8 

14.0 16.7 19.4 

236. 4 272.0 

13.6 23.0 

300. 0 


250.0 | 


Section 3 


Section 3 of title I would extend from 10 
years to 15 years the maximum term cover- 
ing any portion of a business loan made, 
pursuant to section 7(a) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act, to assist a small firm in financing 
construction activities. 

The operating experience of SBA under 
the business loan program contains indica- 
tions that it is not uncommon for the size 
of the installment repayments to be so large, 
as a result of the existing ten-year limita- 
tion, as to create an excessive drain on the 
working capital of the borrower. In some 


instances the Agency has felt it necessary, 
because of the prospect of such a drain, to 
deny construction loans to applicants who 
were otherwise eligible. The provisions of 
section 3 of title I, permitting repayments in 
smaller installments spread over a longer 
period, should serve to eliminate or at least 
reduce such financial strain. 

While the proposed fifteen-year maximum 
is in conformity with recent real estate 
lending trends and is in keeping with the 
recognition given in SBA disaster and de- 
velopment company loan legislation to the 
need of long amortization periods for con- 


struction loans, the Agency would continue 
to be highly selective in granting loans for 
the maximum term, There would be no de- 
parture from its firmly established policy of 
relating amortization schedules to repay- 
ment ability rather than to any legislative 
maximum, 
Sections 4 and 8 


Sections 4 and 8 of title I would correct 
certain technical errors in the Disaster Re- 
lief Act of 1966 (Public Law 89-769) and in 
the Economic Opportunity Amendments of 
1966 (Public Law 89-794). These sections 
have no substantive effect on the law. 


Section 5 


Section 5 of title I would authorize SBA 
to pay the transportation expenses and per 
diem in lieu of subsistence expenses, in ac- 
cordance with 5 U.S.C. 5703, for travel by 
any individual or group of persons who, al- 
though not employed by the Agency, are co- 
operating with it in providing management 
advice and guidance to small business con- 
cerns, Such payments could be made, how- 
ever, only for travel undertaken at the re- 
quest of SBA in connection with such 
cooperation. 

The principal purpose of the amendment 
is to facilitate the work of the Service Corps 
of Retired Executives (SCORE). About three 
thousand retired business executives have 
volunteered to cooperate with SBA in pro- 
viding management advice and assistance to 
small businessmen on a person-to-person 
basis. Such advice and assistance is gener- 
ally furnished without cost to the recipient. 

Not infrequently a small firm is confronted 
with managerial or technical problems call- 
ing for skills or experience which can be 
found only in a SCORE member residing be- 
yond commuting distance. It will be much 
easier to induce that member to visit the 
concern, if SBA can offer him reimburse- 
ment for expenses, 

The requested authority will be partic- 
ularly helpful in extending the benefits 
of SCORE to small firms in rural areas 
(such as Appalachia and the Upper Penin- 
sula region of Michigan) where the pro- 
gram has been relatively ineffective because 
of distances and the lack of qualified vol- 
unteers nearby. SBA’s plans for sending 
SCORE circuit riders into such places will 
be furthered by the ability to offer these 
volunteers reimbursement for expenses. 

Another factor to be considered in con- 
nection with this amendment is that, not- 
withstanding their broad knowledge and ex- 
perience in business matters, most or many 
of these volunteers are not conversant with 
the best counseling techniques and relatively 
few of them are familiar with SBA’s pro- 
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grams and procedures. To remedy these defi- 
ciencies the Agency plans to authorize at 
least some of its regional directors to as- 
semble volunteers from their respective 
areas, during the current year, for a two- 
day training meeting. The response of the 
volunteers to such a call will, of course, be 
larger if they are assured of reimbursement 
for the resulting expenses. 


Section 6 


Section 6 of title I would make it clear 
that the Administration has authority to 
establish such advisory boards and commit- 
tees as may be necessary to achieve the pur- 
poses of the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958, as well as the purposes of the Small 
Business Act. 

Section 6 would also make it clear that the 
Administration has authority to (1) reim- 
burse the members of such boards and com- 
mittees in accordance with 5 USC 5703, for 
travel and other expenses incurred in at- 
tending the meetings of such boards and 
committees; and (2) rent temporarily, 
within the District of Columbia or elsewhere 
such hotel or other accommodations as are 
needed to facilitate the conduct of such 
meetings. 

The members of the Advisory Councils 
serve without compensation in the course 
of making valuable contributions to the 
programs of the Agency. It is believed they 
should be reimbursed for reasonable costs 
incurred in attending the meetings. 

Unless specifically authorized by legisla- 
tion, agencies including SBA, are prohibited 
from renting conference rooms and related 
facilities in the District of Columbia. This 
restriction has imposed limitations on the 
way in which meetings can be planned and 
conducted, to the detriment of desirable 
objectives. 

Section 7 

Section 7 of the bill would extend to SBA 
discretionary authority, identical to that 
possessed by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, to disregard the general rule (39 
US.C. 4154) prohibiting Government agen- 
cles from using the mails to distribute in- 
formation to people who have not requested 
it. 

The desirability of the general rule needs 
little discussion, Nevertheless exceptions 
should be made for Government agencies 
which, like OEO and SBA, are charged with 
responsibility to alert underprivileged per- 
sons to the assistance available to them 
from the Government. A good many of the 
people in this category do not request in- 
formation about such assistance, because 
they are unaware of its existence. In such 
cases the responsible Government agency 
can fulfill its mission only by taking the ini- 
tiative, only by carrying the message to the 
people. 

An outstanding illustration of the need for 
the requested authority is to be found in 
‘the management training programs con- 
ducted or sponsored by SBA, in collabora- 
tion with educational institutions, for the 
benefit of small businessmen. When a con- 
ference or course is scheduled for a particu- 
lar city or area, it is vitally important that 
small business concerns in that locality be 
given advance notice. The only satisfactory 
medium for providing such notice and re- 
lated information is the mails. 

The growing number of small business 
concerns being displaced by Federal, or fed- 
erally aided, construction activity provides 
another illustration of the need for such au- 
thority. It is essential that such firms be 
promptly apprised of the special loan pro- 
gram established for their benefit by section 
7(b) (3) of the Small Business Act. Under 
existing law, SBA can use the mails to pro- 
vide such notice only where the displace- 
ment is caused by urban renewal activity. 
Section 7 of the bill would permit mailings 
by the Agency when the displacement is 
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caused by other forms of construction, such 
as the Federal Highway Program. 


TITLE II 
Section 101 


Section 101 of title II provides that this 
title may, when enacted, be cited as the 
“Small Business Investment Act Amend- 
ments of 1967.“ 

Section 102 


Section 102 of title II establishes new mini- 
mum capital requirements for small busi- 
ness investment companies. At present, sec- 
tion 302(a) of the Act establishes a mini- 
mum capital for SBIC’s of $300,000, which 
may consist of half private capital and 
half subordinated debentures which the sec- 
tion authorizes the Administration to pur- 
chase from such companies. Any subordi- 
nated debentures are considered part of the 
company’s capital for purposes of financial 
assistance and for certain other require- 
ments under the Act. 

The bill would, in effect, over a period of 
years, raise the minimum capital require- 
ments for SBICs to $1,000,000 of private 
capitalization. This would be accomplished 
by generally requiring new licensees (except 
those whose application for a license had 
been substantially completed at the time of 
enactment) to have a minimum private 
capitalization of $1,000,000; and by allowing 
existing licensees an appropriate period to 
increase their private capitalization to at 
least $1,000,000. The minimum private capi- 
talization required would include only 
equity funds which the SBIC had committed 
to its permanent capitalization, and thus 
would not include debt or uncapitalized 
earnings of the company. 

Experience for eight years in the operation 
of the program has shown that private capi- 
tal in excess of the present $300,000 mini- 
mum requirement is necessary to assure 
profitable and successful SBICs. SBA re- 
cently conducted a survey to determine the 
minimum size SBIC needed to meet the goals 
of the Act. This study indicated that a min- 
imum of $1 million in private invested capi- 
tal is required to assure adequate income, to 
interest competent management, to make the 
company attractive to private investors, to 
allow diversification of investments and to 
enable an SBIC to have reasonable expecta- 
tions of a successful long-time operation. 

The study focused on the minimum size 
which an SBIC should achieve in order to 
meet criteria for profitability of operations 
and rate of return on invested capital. It was 
indicated that: 

1. Profits were a function of size, up to a 
total private capital of $5 million, at which 
point a downtrend occurred; 

2. $1 million of private capital was needed 
for successful operations; and 

3. The most profitable operations could be 
expected in SBICs which placed at least 65 
percent of their investable funds in invest- 
ments other than straight loans, i.e. in 
equity or equity-type financings. 

SBA data shows that SBICs with statutory 
capital of over $1 million number 88, or 13 
percent of the total companies. These 88 
larger companies had invested about 72 per- 
cent of all the private capital in the pro- 
gram, but had obtained only 31 percent of 
the Government loan funds. Yet this group 
accounted for 64 percent of the earned in- 
come of the industry and had made 60 per- 
cent of the total dollar financings to small 
business concerns, 

It has become evident that a restructured 
program is needed, to be made up of SBICs 
having greater amounts of private capital, 
and which would be able to concentrate in 
the fields of equity financing. 

Therefore, the bill provides for private in- 
vested capital of at least $1 million for new 
licensees, 

However, the bill also recognizes that to 
apply a requirement of this magnitude im- 
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mediately to all licensees would be inequita- 
ble to presently licensed companies having 
capital of less than 61 million. Therefore, 
present licensees would be allowed until Feb- 
ruary 1969 to increase to at least $300,000 
private capitalization, until February 1971 to 
reach $500,000, and (if they had less than 
$500,000 when the bill takes effect) until 
February 1975 to reach $1,000,000 private 
capitalization. Licensees with private capital 
of at least $500,000 but less than $1,000,000 
when the bill takes effect would be allowed 
until February 1971 to meet the $1,000,000 
requirement. It is believed that these are 
reasonable periods within which to reach the 
$1 million level. 

It is recognized, moreover, that exceptions 
to the time limits may still be needed in un- 
usual circumstances, Language in the pro- 
posed bill would allow such flexibility by 
providing that the Administration could by 
regulation as to groups of companies extend 
the time limits or grant an exemption in 
order to insure that the benefits of the pro- 
gram are adequately available to small con- 
cerns as intended by the Act. For instance, 
extension of a period of time to meet the 
minimum capital requirements may be 
necessary in communities having less than a 
specified population, where there is only one 
SBIC in a state, or as to certain types of 
SBICs. By authority of this provision the 
Administration would be able to grant excep- 
tions across the board to all companies af- 
fected or to any group having similar char- 
acteristics, to lessen the impact of the statu- 
tory requirement if necessary or appropriate 
in the interests of the program. 

Since the time period established to meet 
the various levels of private capital would be 
reasonable and the Administrator would have 
authority to grant exceptions as necessary, 
it is anticipated, in order to assure consistent 
application of the private capital criteria, 
that licensees not meeting these proposed 
standards would be phased out of the pro- 
gram, This phasing out would be on a volun- 
tary basis within the life of presently exist- 
ing borrowings from SBA if there are no 
regulatory deficiencies or credit problems; on 
an involuntary basis in those cases where 
violations or credit problems exist. Some 
SBICs will increase their capital by merger 
when this is mutually acceptable to SBA 
and the SBICs involved. 

If an SBIC failed to increase its capitaliza- 
tion as required it would be deemed in viola- 
tion of the Act, and its license would be sub- 
ject to revocation by the Administration in 
accord with established procedures under the 
Act for revocation of SBIC licenses. 


Section 103 


Section 103 of title II would amend section 
302(b) of the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958 to increase from 2 percent to 5 per- 
cent the maximum permissible amount of 
their capital and surplus which banks may 
invest in the stock of small business invest- 
ment companies. 

At the present time, under this 2 percent 
limitation, about 200 of the largest banks 
in the country may wholly own an SBIC un- 
der the program. Experience has been that 
bank owned and affiliated SBICs adequate 
resources and qualified management are 
among the more successful operators. But, 
by raising the SBIC minimum capital re- 
quirements to $1 million, as the bill does, 
the number of banks which would be able 
to be sole owners of an SBIC would be 
sharply reduced under the 2 percent limi- 
tation. However, this section by raising the 
allowable percentage of bank capital and 
surplus from 2 percent to 5 percent would 
permit about 150 banks to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to be owners of an SBIC, 
Other banks would be able to join as partial 
owners, The amendment is thus necessary 
to allow bank participation in the program. 
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Section 104 


Section 104 of title II amends section 
303 (b) of the Act to establish a new frame- 
work for SBA financial assistance to small 
business investment companies, Section 104 
(in conjunction with section 102) repeals 
present statutory provisions for SBA financial 
assistance to SBIC’s, and provides new au- 
thority for extending such assistance. 

The existing authority, which would be 
replaced under the bill, authorizes SBA to 
provide funds through debenture purchases 
matching up to $700,000 of the private capi- 
talization of the SBIC, and to further lend 
to the company an amount equal to the les- 
ser of $4,000,000 or 50 percent of its total 
private capitalization and SBA debenture 
purchases, While financial assistance ex- 
tended to SBICs under these authorities 
prior to enactment of the bill would con- 
tinue outstanding, future lending to SBICs 
would be, of course, under the bill's new 
provisions; but it should be noted that the 
outstanding amounts of prior SBA financial 
assistance would count against the maximum 
SBA financial assistance authorized under the 
bill. 

SBA would be empowered under amended 
section 303(b) of the Act to purchase subor- 
dinated debentures issued by small business 
investment companies. The debentures could 
be issued for terms of not to exceed fifteen 
years, would bear interest at a rate (not 
lower than the average yield on outstanding 
Treasury obligations of comparable maturi- 
ties) and contain such other terms as de- 
termined by SBA. The total amount of de- 
bentures purchased and outstanding at any 
time, in the case of a company which can- 
not meet the equity test described below, may 
not exceed the lesser of $7,500,000 or 200 per- 
cent of the private capitalization of the com- 


pany. 

In order to provide additional incentive 
for more equity-type investments by SBICs 
in small concerns, the bill provides that if 
the SBIC has more than $2,500,000 of private 
capital and has invested at least 65 percent 
of its total funds available for investment in 
“equity capital” of small concerns, SBA may 
purchase an amount of debentures of the 
company up to an amount not to exceed $5,- 
000,000 plus 300 percent of that portion of 
the SBIC’s private capitalization which ex- 
ceeds $2,500,000. In no case, however, could 
the total amount of purchases from an SBIC, 
including such additional purchases, exceed 
$10,000,000, 

If a company received this additional SBA 
financing, it would be required to maintain to 
the maximum appropriate extent (as deter- 
mined by SBA) at least the 65 percent ratio 
(Le., the percentage of equity in its portfolio 
to its total investments and funds available 
for investment) for the period during which 
these additional debentures remained out- 
standing. 

Equity investments which would qualify 
for purposes of the 65 percent requirement 
would be defined by SBA rule, and would 
include such common stock, preferred stock, 
or other financing with subordination or 
non-amortization characteristics as SBA de- 
termines are substantially similar to equity 
financing. 

These new provisions serve two major aims: 
to provide increased incentives for larger 
SBICs, and to encourage more equity-type 
investments in small concerns. 

The Small Business Investment Act was 
passed in 1958 following Congressional re- 
view of numerous economic studies, in par- 
ticular one conducted by the Federal Re- 
serve Board, with respect to the needs of 
small business companies for equity capital 
and long-term loan funds. The Federal Re- 
serve study found that such a gap existed, 
and that it could not be filled with the tech- 
niques and financial intermediaries then 
existing. 
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The basic purpose of the Small Business 
Investment Act as stated in Section 102 is 
to establish “. . . a program to stimulate and 
supplement the flow of private equity capi- 
tal and long-term loan funds which small 
business concerns need for the sound financ- 
ing of their business operations and for their 
growth, expansion and modernization and 
which are not available in adequate supply.” 

It is obvious that the basic intent and pur- 
pose of the Act as originally contemplated 
still exist, particularly in the field of equity 
and equity type financing. The need still 
exists, but the program experience over the 
past 8 years indicates quite clearly that the 
potential envisaged for the industry has not 
been met. 

As of March 31, 1966, private capital invest- 
ment in the program amounted to about 
$475 million. Some $260 million in Federal 
funds had been loaned to SBICs. For the first 
time since inception of the program the 
industry as a whole showed a profit. Net 
earnings for 606 reporting companies totalled 
$10.7 million, representing a 2,4 percent re- 
turn on invested capital. It is apparent that 
existing profitability has not been sufficient 
to stimulate the needed flow of capital to the 
SBIC industry. The new provisions would 
allow greater leverage for private capital 
invested in the program, thus enhancing the 
potential for profitable and effective SBIC 
operation. 

Another difficulty has been that under 
present law, SBA may purchase debentures 
of an SBIC to the amount of private capital 
but not to exceed $700,000. In addition, it 
may make loans equal to 50 percent of the 
sum of private capital plus debentures pur- 
chased from the SBIC but not to exceed $4 
million. These provisions are discriminatory 
against the larger capitalized companies. It 
is, therefore, proposed that SBA may match 
private invested dollars more fully on a ratio 
of two to one—Government to private—up 
to a maximum of $7.5 million for any one 
SBIC. 

It is anticipated that a reasonable time 
limit would be established by the Admin- 
istration for the acceptance of applications 
for SBIC financing. This financing, evidenced 
by a subordinated instrument, will be senior 
only to the private capital of the SBIC, will 
have a maturity of up to 15 years and bear 
interest at a rate which would include not 
only the cost of money to the Treasury but 
may include an additional charge to cover 
other program costs, as determined by the 
Administrator. SBA intends that the new 
debentures will have a moratorium on prin- 
cipal payments until the end of the tenth 
year and thereafter amortize at 20 percent 
per year for the remaining 5 years. An in- 
terest rate of 54% percent is contemplated. 

The new provisions would also encourage 
more equity-type financing. When estab- 
lished, the program’s main thrust was to 
equity financing since no other weapon was 
available in the Government arsenal to meet 
the “equity gap.” Despite this aim, there has 
been more emphasis on straight loans to 
small business concerns than is considered 
desirable. Latest figures available indicate 
that approximately 15 percent of funds made 
available to small business concerns by SBICs 
are in the form of stock, some 35 percent in 
the form of equity-type financing, and the 
balance of 50 percent in straight loans. An 
SBA study recently completed indicated that 
the more successful SBICs had a maximum 
of 35 percent in straight loans. To channel a 
greater portion of SBIC assistance to equity- 
type transactions a special incentive would 
be afforded to SBICs which utilize 65 percent 
of their funds available for investment, in 
such transactions, From such concerns, SBA 
would be authorized to purchase debentures 
in an amount not to exceed $5 million plus 
300 percent of that portion of the combined 
paid-in capital and paid-in surplus of the 
company which exceeds $2.5 million. Such 
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financing will not only encourage equity-type 
investments, in accordance with the intent 
of the original act, but should also increase 
the percentage of investments going to small 
manufacturing concerns—a more productive 
use of SBIC funds. 

The bill would authorize the Administra- 
tor to promulgate a realistic definition of 
equity investments which would qualify an 
SBIC for such additional financing, based 
on the characteristics of the instrument or 
obligation, For instance, in addition to com- 
mon and preferred stock such financings as 
subordinated long-term loans, since they 
would encourage short-term bank financing 
and suppliers, would qualify as equity capi- 
tal, as would unsecured loans which do not 
require amortization for at least five years, 
which is the prescribed minimum for SBIC 
long-term loans to small concerns, 


Section 105 


Section 105 of title II would amend section 
304 of the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958, the section relating to provision by 
SBICs of equity financing to small business 
concerns. The above described definition of 
“equity capital” for purposes of additional 
SBA assistance to SBICs under the 65 per- 
cent rule has been placed in section 304, 
with cross reference between sections 303 and 
304 of the Act. 

Section 304 also would be amended to de- 
lete subsection (c), the provision which pres- 
ently gives an option to small business con- 
cerns to purchase stock of an SBIC in an 
amount up to 5 percent of any equity-type 
financing which the SBIC provides to it. 
Numerous regulatory and administrative 
problems mainly involving “bootstrapping” 
(i.e. lending money, the proceeds of which 
are used to buy stock in the SBIC) have 
arisen with respect to section 304(c) of the 
Act relating to the option of a small busi- 
ness concern to purchase capital stock of 
an SBIC, It, therefore, has been determined 
to request the elimination of this option as 
a statutory matter. 


Section 106 


Section 106 of title II would amend section 
806 of the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958. At present, except when SBA grants 
approval, the provision prohibits investment 
or commitment by an SBIC of more than 
20 percent of its capital and surplus (de- 
fined to include SBA debenture purchases) 
in any one small business concern. The bill 
would amend the provision by prohibiting, 
without SBA approval, investment or com- 
mitment by an SBIC of more than 20 per- 
cent of its private capitalization in any one 
small business concern. However, this 
amendment would not apply retroactively to 
investments or commitments made before 
the effective date of the legislation. 

One of the most serious difficulties en- 
countered in the regulation of the industry 
arises out of the amount of capitalization 
which may be invested in, or loaned to, a 
single small business concern. With the pro- 
posed new concept of capital in the Act (not 
including any government funds) and the 
establishment of new minimum capital re- 
quirements and financing, the amount of 
allowable loans and investment in a single 
concern would be restricted to 20 percent of 
private invested capital. 


Section 107 


Section 107 of title I would amend section 
310(b) of the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958 to require that SBA examina- 
tions of small business investment companies 
be made at least once each year, unless 
waived by the Administration for good cause. 

Prior to the last half of calendar year 
1966, examinations were conducted spasmodi- 
cally and not sufficiently in depth. During 
1966, all companies were examined at least 
once except in those cases where the com-. 
panies ‘were in the process of having some 
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legal action taken by SBA or under investi- 
gation. It is essential that every SBIC should 
be examined at least once a year and that 
this should be a legislative requirement. 


Section 108 


Section 108 would make appropriate 
amendments to the table of contents and 
section headings of the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958. 


Section 109 


Section 109 of title II would provide that 
the effective date of title II, the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act Amendments of 1967, 
would be ninety days after enactment of the 
bill. 


S. 1863 


A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 with respect to the income tax 
treatment of small business investment 
companies 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Small Business In- 

vestment Company Tax Amendments of 

1967”. 

Src. 2. (a) Section 166 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to bad debts) 
is amended by redesignating subsection (h) 
as (i), and by inserting after subsection 
(g) the following new subsection: 

“(h) SPECIAL RULE FOR SMALL BUSINESS IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANIES.—Notwithstanding sec- 
tion 165(g)(1) and subsection (e) of this 
section, subsections (a), (b), and (c) of 
this section shall apply, in the case of a tax- 
payer which is a small business investment 
company operating under the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958, as amended, to a 
debt of a small business concern which is 
evidenced by a security as defined in sec- 
tion 165(g) (2) (C).“ 

(b) Section 165 (J) (4) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to losses) is 
amended by striking out “section 1243.“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “sections 166(h) 
and 1243.” 

Sec. 3. Section 542(c)(8) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to exemption 
of small business investment companies from 
the definition of a personal holding com- 
pany) is amended to read as follows: 

“(8) A small business investment com- 
pany which is licensed by the Small Business 
Administration and operating under the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958, as 
amended, and which is actively engaged in 
the business of providing funds to small 
business concerns under that Act. This para- 
graph shall not apply if the small business 
investment company fails to meet restric- 
tions on control of small business concerns 
by small business investment companies or 
on conflicts of interest involving the small 
business investment company, its sharehold- 
ers and small business concerns financed by 
the small business investment company, set 
forth in regulations jointly promulgated by 
the Administrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration and the Secretary or his dele- 
gate.” 

Sec. 4. Section 851 of the Internal Revenue 
Code (relating to the definition of regulated 
investment company) is amended by insert- 
ing after subsection (e) the following new 
subsection: 

“(f) SPECIAL RULE FOR SMALL BUSINESS IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANIES.— 

“(1) General Rule—Notwithstanding sub- 
section (b) (4) of this section a small busi- 
ness investment company operating under 
the Small Business Investment Act of 1958, 
as amended, may be considered a regulated 
investment company for any taxable year if, 
at the close of the taxable year— 

“(A) at least 50 per centum of the value 
of its total assets Is represented by 

“(1) cash and cash items (including receiv- 
ables), Government securities and securities 
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of other regulation investment companies, 
and 

“(ii) other securities for purpose of this 
calculation limited in respect of any one is- 
suer to an amount not greater in value than 
20 per centum of the amount of combined 
paid-in capital and paid-in surplus of the 
small business investment company and to 
not more than 50 per centum of the out- 
standing voting securities of such issuer, and 

„B) not more than 25 per centum of the 
value of its total assets is invested in the 
securities (other than Government securities 
or the securities of other regulated invest- 
ment companies) of any one issuer, or of 
two or more issuers which the taxpayer con- 
trols and which are determined, under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, to be engaged in the same or similar 
trades or businesses or related trades or 
businesses. 

“(2) Ten Year Limitation.— 

“(A) Securities of an issuer in which the 
small business investment company has con- 
tinuously held any security of such issuer 
(or of any predecessor company of such is- 
suer as determined under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate) for 
ten or more years may not be taken into ac- 
count for the purpose of subparagraph (A) 
(U) of paragraph (1) unless such securities 
are limited in respect of any such issuer to 
an amount not greater in value than 5 per 
centum of the value of the total assets of 
the taxpayer and to not more than 10 per 
centum of the outstanding voting securities 
of such issuer. 

“(B) Section 851(d) shall not apply in 
determining whether a small business in- 
vestment company qualifies as a regulated 
investment company for any taxable year if 
at the close of such year it owns securities 
of an issuer in which such small business 
investment company has continuously held 
any security of such issuer (or any predeces- 
sor of such issuer as determined under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate) for ten or more years and such 
small business investment company would 
not have qualified as a regulated investment 
company for any prior taxable year unless 
securities of such issuer were taken into 
account under subparagraph (A) (il) of this 
section. 

“(3) Applicable Rules—For purposes of 
this subsection— 

“(A) Section 851(c) shall apply except 
that in the case of securities of an issuer in 
which the small business investment com- 
pany has not continuously held any security 
of such issuer (or of any predecessor com- 
pany of such issuer as determined under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate) for ten or more years, the term 
“controls” in subsection (c)(2) means the 
ownership of more than 50 per centum of 
the total combined voting power of all 
classes of stock entitled to vote. 

„(B) Except as provided in subsection (f) 
(2) (B), section 851(d) shall apply except 
that the term “quarter” shall mean “taxable 
year”. 

Sec. 5. Section 1242 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to losses on small 
business investment company stock) is 
amended by inserting (a) General Rules.—” 
before “If—”, and by striking shall be 
treated” in the first sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof “shall, to the extent provided in 
this section, be treated”, and by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsections: 

“(b) Maximum Amount for Any Taxable 
Year.—For ‘any taxable year, the aggregate 
amount of the loss on stock in a small busi- 
ness investment company which was ac- 
quired by the taxpayer after May 24, 1967, 
and which is treated by the taxpayer by 
reason of this section as a loss from the sale 
or exchange of property which is not.a capital 
asset shall not exceed— 

“(1) $25,000 or 
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“(2) $50,000 in the case of a husband and 
wife filing a joint return for such year un- 
der section 6018. 

“(c) Carryover of loss on SBIC stock.— 
The amount of loss on stock in a small busi- 
ness investment company which is not de- 
ductible because it exceeds the limitations 
provided in subsection (b) shall be carried 
to the succeeding taxable year. In the suc- 
ceeding taxable year, the amount of loss 
carried to such year shall reduce— 

1) the excess of the net short-term cap- 
ital gain over the net long-term capital 
loss, and, to the extent the amount of loss 
carried to such year is greater than such 
excess, 

“(2) the excess of the net long-term capi- 

bs gain over the net short-term capital 
Oss. 
“The unused amount of loss carried to such 
year shall be considered as incurred on stock 
in a small business investment company in 
such year.” 

Sec. 6. Section 1243 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to losses of small 
business investment companies) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1243. GAIN or Loss OF SMALL BUSI- 
NESS INVESTMENT COMPANY. 

“(a) LOSSES FROM EQUITY SECURITIES.—In 
the case of a small business investment com- 
pany operating under the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958, as amended, if, for a 
taxable year— 

(1) losses from sales or exchanges of 
equity securities acquired pursuant to the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958, as 
amended, and in accordance with regulations 
of the Small Business Administration pre- 
scribed under such Act, exceed gains from 
the sales or exchanges or other such equity 
securities, and 

“(2) such losses would (but for this sec- 
tion) be losses from the sales or exchanges 
of capital assets, then the excess of such 
losses over such gains shall, to the extent 
provided in this section, be treated as losses 
from the sales or exchanges of property 
which are not capital assets. 

„(b) MAXIMUM AMOUNT FOR ANY TAXABLE 
YEAR.— 

“(1) In GeneralFor any taxable year, 
the aggregate amount treated by a small 
business investment company by reason of 
subsection (a) as losses from the sales or 
exchanges of property which are not capital 
assets shall not exceed $100,000. 

(2) Stock Acquired by Converting Certain 
Debentures.—If a loss incurred on or before 
March 31, 1972, is on stock received pursuant 
to the conversion privilege of a debenture 
which was acquired by the taxpayer (pur- 
suant to section 304 of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958) before May 24, 1967, 
then the amount of such loss, or the excess 
of losses from sale or exchanges of equity se- 
curities over gains from sales or exchanges of 
other such equity securities if less, which ex- 
ceeds the limitation of paragraph (1) shall 
be treated as a loss from the sale or exchange 
of property which is not a capital asset dur- 
ing the taxable year. 

(e CARRYOVER OF LOSS FROM EQUITY SE- 
curITIES.—The amount of loss on equity se- 
curities which is not deductible for a tax- 
able year under this section because of the 
limitation of subsection (b) shall be treated 
as a loss from a sale or exchange of equity 
securities held for not more than six months 
in the succeeding year. 

„d) SPECIAL RULES FOR DETERMINING BASIS 
or Stock.—For purposes of determining the 
amount of gain or loss (if any) from the sale 
or exchange by a small business inyestment 
company of stock acquired by such company 
pursuant to the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958, as amended, and in accordance 
with regulations of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration prescribed under such Act, the 
basis of such stock shall be reduced (but not 
below zero) by an amount equal to the 
amount of any distribution received by such 
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company with respect to such stock on or 
after the date of the enactment of this sub- 
section, to the extent that any such distri- 
bution is made by the distributing corpora- 
tion out of its earnings and profits accumu- 
lated prior to the date of the acquisition of 
such stock by the small business investment 
company. 

„e) GAIN on Loss From Dest.— 

“(1) GENERAL RULE.—A debt acquired pur- 
suant to the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958, as amended, and in accordance with 
the regulations of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration prescribed under such Act, shall 
not be treated as a capital asset, whether or 
not it is evidenced by a security defined in 
section 165(g) (2) (C). 

“(2) SPECIAL RULE FOR CONVERTIBLE DEBEN- 
TURES.— 

“(A) Determination of cost.—For purposes 
of this section and section 166(h), in deter- 
mining the cost of a convertible debenture, 
amounts paid to acquire the debenture shall 
be allocated first to the debt to the extent 
of the redemption price at maturity, and 
thereafter to the conversion privilege, In the 
sale or exchange of a convertible debenture, 
amounts received in excess of the redemption 
price at maturity shall be treated as received 
in exchange for the conversion privilege. 

“(B) Computation of research for bad 
debts.—If the taxpayer exercises the conver- 
sion privilege of a debenture during the tax- 
able year, the amount by which the reserve 
for bad debts which is allowable to the tax- 
payer under subsections (c) and (h) of sec- 
tion 166 is reduced by reason of such exer- 
cise shall be included in the taxpayer's gross 
income for such taxable year, but only to the 
extent that the actual reserve for bad debts 
at the end of the taxable year exceeds the 
allowable reserve for bad debts at the end 
of such taxable year. 

“(f) DEFINITION OF EQUITY SECURITIES.— 
For purposes of this section, the term "equity 
securities” means— 

(1) stock of any class or type; 

“(2) any option or conversion or exchange 
privilege issued and/or acquired in connec- 
tion with the purchase of any stock, converti- 
ble debenture or debt instrument; or 

“(3) any combination of the foregoing.” 

Src. 7. (a) The amendments made by sec- 
tions 2, 4 and 6 shall apply to taxable years 
beginning on or after April 1, 1968. 

(b) The amendments made by section 3 
shall apply to taxable years beginning on or 
after the date on which regulations contem- 
plated by section 3 are promulgated. 

(e) The amendments made by section 5 
shall apply to taxable years ending after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 


The bill would amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code with respect to the tax treatment 
of small business investment companies 
(SBICs), in order to aid such companies in 
carrying out the purposes of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958. Experience un- 
der the SBIC program has shown that these 
tax amendments are necessary to correct cer- 
tain problems and deficiencies which have 
become apparent in present law. The bill is 
thus an important element in the legislative 
program which has been developed to im- 
prove the industry through providing for 
larger and more effective SBICs, attracting 
investment in them, and encouraging them 
to engage in more equity-type financing of 
small concerns. 

BACKGROUND OF THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The central purpose of the Small Business 
Investment Act is, by means of private 
SBICs, to assist small concerns in obtaining 
high risk venture capital not readily avail- 
able from normal financing sources. Congress 
found clear evidence of the need for such an 
institution when it established the program 
in 1958, and we believe there is an even 
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greater need today. While the SBIC program 
has assisted many small business concerns 
since its creation, the program has yet to 
fulfill the potential envisaged for it by the 
Congress. 

Studies of the industry have clearly dem- 
onstrated that larger SBICs are essential; 
that increased profitability is necessary to 
attract more private capital to the program; 
and that it would be desirable for SBICs to 
give greater emphasis to equity-type financ- 
ing of small concerns. 

Analysis of results under the program to 
date indicates that it is extremely difficult 
for a small SBIC to operate both properly 
and profitably. A disproportionate number 
of the violations of SBA regulations have 
been perpetrated by smaller SBICs. At the 
same time, the inability to generate suffi- 
cient revenue to support a professional full- 
time staff has made it virtually impossible 
for many of the smaller SBICs either to make 
the kind of comprehensive investigations 
prior to investment which are necessary for 
stable and profitable operations, or to pro- 
vide continuing advisory services to port- 
folio concerns. Statistical data on the indus- 
try shows that, while the largest SBICs re- 
ported a 3.3 percent return on invested capi- 
tal, the smallest size category reported a 
2.3 percent loss on invested capital, We have 
concluded that profitability of SBICs is 
closely related to size; up to a level much 
larger than the average SBIC in today’s in- 
dustry, the larger the concern, the greater 
are the earnings on the dollars invested. We 
believe that at least $1,000,000 private capi- 
tal is needed for successful operation. 

It is essential that additional funds be 
attracted from the private sector into the 
SBIC program, While the proportion of Fed- 
eral injection into the program has been 
somewhat less than that originally antici- 
pated ($260,000,000 in Federal funds, com- 
pared to 475,000,000 in private capital), 
there is clearly a need for additional private 
investment, and there is reason to believe 
that those additional funds will not be forth- 
coming without major changes in the pro- 
gram. There have been very few public offer- 
ings of SBIC. stock in the last several years, 
and most SBICs have considerable difficulty 
in attracting private loan or equity funds to 
increase the size of their operation. In order 
to attract increased investment, it is neces- 
sary not only to make the SBIC a more pro- 
fitable operation, but to increase the lever- 
age which is available to the SBIC itself. For 
the first time since the inception of the pro- 
gram, the industry as a whole showed a prof- 
it during the last reporting year. However, 
that profit is not adequate to make the SBIC 
an attractive investment, compared to alter- 
native uses of investors’ funds. 

One of the most attractive forms of SBIC 
investment, from the point of view of the 
small business concern receiving the funds, 
is provision of equity capital. Yet, for a vari- 
ety of reasons, SBICs have not engaged suf- 
ficiently vigorously in this form of invest- 
ment: some 50 percent of SBIC investments 
are in the form of straight loans, about 33 
percent in convertible debentures and loans 
coupled with options or warrants, and only 
about 17 percent in stock-purchase transac- 
tions. Our study indicates that the most prof- 
itable operations can be expected from SBICs 
which place at least 65 percent of their funds 
in investments other than straight loans, 
i.e., in equity or loans with equity features. 
To carry out adequately the purposes of the 
program, it is therefore essential that this 
form of investment be encouraged to the 
maximum extent feasible. 

In order to achieve these aims of increased 
size, attracting more private capital and en- 
couraging equity investments, legislation to 
amend the Small Business Investment Act is 
proposed concurrently, in a bill which would: 

1. Establish a minimum SBIC private capi- 
tal investment of $1 million; 
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2. Provide for Government loans on a two 
to one ratio to private capital, to a maximum 
of 87½ million; and 

3. Provide additional leverage up to $244 
million to larger SBICs, as an incentive for 
greater investment in equity type financings. 

This program legislation and the tax 
amendments form an integrated plan for 
remedying the major problems which have 
hampered the SBIC industry. Enactment of 
both bills is therefore vital to the future 
effectiveness of this promising Congressional 
vehicle for helping to supply the growth 
capital needs of small concerns. 


TYPES OF FINANCING BY SBICS 


A primary purpose of these tax proposals 
is to amend certain provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code which operate to encourage 
SBICs to make straight loans rather than 
equity-type investments. In order to under- 
stand the effects of these provisions, it is 
helpful first to survey the methods which 
SBICs employ to provide funds to small 
concerns. 

There are three basic financing techniques 
used by SBICs: (1) straight loans; (2) di- 
rect purchases of stock; and (3) debt trans- 
actions with equity features, including con- 
vertible debentures and stock purchase 
options or warrants. 

Straight loans must have a maturity of at 
least five years. While they may be sub- 
ordinated in some instances, typically, they 
are secured long term installment notes pay- 
ing relatively high interest rates. They pro- 
vide no equity-type capital for the small 
business concern. 

Direct purchases of stock in small com- 
panies are generally more advantageous to 
the small concerns, Stock purchases are non- 
amortizable and non-interest bearing. These 
features are important to many newly or- 
ganized small business concerns that can- 
not make principal and interest payments, 
as well as to established concerns which 
need sizeable funds for new product develop- 
ment, expansion and for other large scale 
improvements. Large concerns can generally 
acquire funds through stock issues, Small 
concerns, however, are characteristically un- 
able to obtain funds through the public 
securities market, typically because they are 
either too small or unseasoned. Equity in- 
vestments by SBICs also serve to improve the 
balance sheet position of small concerns, 
enabling such concerns to obtain additional 
credit and debt funds through customary 
lending channels. 

Debt transactions with equity features 
provide for repayment with interest by the 
small business concern; but, more important, 
carry rights to convert debt into equity or 
to purchase capital stock at a pre-deter- 
mined price at the option of the SBIC. Such 
financing can significantly aid the small 
business concern. The interest rate on debt 
with equity features is often less than on 
straight notes; the rate of amortization is 
likely to be less demanding; and additional 
equity funds may be provided to the small 
firm through the exercise of a stock purchase 
option. 

TAX PROPOSALS 
Section 1. Title of bill 


This section provides that, when the bill 
is enacted, it may be cited as the Small 
Business Investment Company Tax Amend- 
ments of 1967.” 


Section 2. Bad debt and reserve for loss 
treatment 

The Internal Revenue Code allows a loss 
deduction for debts which become wholly 
or partially worthless during any taxable 
year; or, in lieu thereof, the taxpayer may 
elect to set up a bad debt reserve. The In- 
ternal Revenue Service has allowed SBICs 
to establish bad debt reserves based upon 
10 percent of their outstanding loans. The 
10 percent allowance is to apply for a period 
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of 10 years (dating back to 1959), after 
which an SBIC’s own loss experience will be 
used to determine the reasonableness of 
further additions to its reserves. The treat- 
ment does not extend to debt instruments 
issued with interest coupons or in registered 
form. 

The bill would allow SBICs an ordinary 
loss deduction with respect to debts issued 
with interest coupons or in registered form 
which become wholly or partially worthless; 
or, in lieu thereof, the SBIC would be per- 
mitted to make appropriate additions to 
reserves for losses. The amendment would 
provide an added incentive to SBICs to enter 
into all forms of debt financing, including 
investments providing for longer terms, sub- 
ordination or other equity type features. 

Inasmuch as the SBIC program will be 
undergoing substantial changes in the event 
of passage of the remainder of its legislative 
program, SBA has requested the Internal 
Revenue Service to (1) extend the ten year 
period for ten percent reserve allowances; 
and (2) broaden the base for reserve treat- 
ment to include those forms of debt instru- 
ments which would qualify for loss reserve 
treatment under the new legislation. 


Section 3. Personal holding company tar 

exemption 

Under existing law, the privately owned 
SBIC may well fall within the Code defini- 
tion of a “personal holding company” and 
be required to pay the penalty tax imposed 
on such companies. The 86th Congress added 
what is now subsection (c) (8) to Section 542 
of the Code to exempt, with certain restric- 
tions, SBICs from the personal holding com- 
pany tax. These restrictions were believed to 
be necessary to prevent unwarranted exemp- 
tion from the personal holding company tax 
in cases where the SBIC was being utilized as 
an “incorporated pocketbook” to finance the 
business ventures of its shareholders and 
not to serve the purposes of the small busi- 
ness investment p 

As written, subsection (o) (8) denies the 
exemption to an SBI C if the shareholder of 
an SBIC also owns a 5 percent or more in- 
terest in its portfolio company, no matter 
how insignificant his interest in the SBIC 
may be. Additionally, the 5 percent interest 
in the portfolio company may be “directly 
or indirectly” owned. While there appears to 
be some uncertainty, this provision could be 
interpreted to mean that a shareholder of 
an SBIC owns his prorata share of the SBIC's 
interest in a portfolio company. As a prac- 
tical matter, the interpretation would 
destroy the exemption for those closely held 
SBIC’s that make equity financings. Conse- 
quently, the present restrictions have an in- 
hibiting effect upon equity financings by 
closely held companies and clarification of 
this problem is desirable. 

SBA has promulgated regulations designed 
to prevent SBIC control of small business 
concerns and conflicts of interest between 
SBICs, its shareholders and small business 
concerns. The bill is designed to conform 
the treatment of SBICs for tax and non-tax 

purposes, as well as to avoid the undesirable 
inhibition which existing law may impose 
on the activity of closely held SBICs. Under 
the bill, the Department of the Treasury and 
SBA will promulgate mutually agreed upon 
regulations. It is expected that these regula- 
tions will closely follow SBA's present regu- 
latory policy on self-dealing and ownership 
limitations, and any SBIC complying with 
such regulations will be exempt from the 
personal holding company provisions. 
Section 4. Regulated investment companies 

Publicly owned SBICs are required to reg- 
ister under the Investment Company Act of 
1940. As with other companies so registered, 
the SBICs can qualify for the special income 
“pass-through” provisions of the Code, gen- 
erally permitting taxation of SBIC earnings 
at the shareholder level only, if they meet 
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the requirements of Subchapter M. Because 
of the diversification requirements of that 
Subchapter, it is estimated that only 4 of the 
40 otherwise eligible SBICs have been able to 
qualify for “pass-through”’ provisions. 

At present, to qualify for Subchapter M 
treatment, an SBIC must show at the end of 
each quarter of its taxable year that it has 
at least 50 percent of its assets in (1) cash or 
Government securities, or (2) in other se- 
curities representing (a) not more than 5 
percent of the assets of the investment com- 
pany, nor (b) more than 10 percent of the 
outstanding voting stock of the portfolio 
company. The present law also limits to 25 
percent of its total assets the amount that 
any single SBIC can invest in securities of 
two or more small business concerns which 
the taxpayer controls and which are in the 
same or similar trade or business. 

The diversification tests were aimed at 
mutual funds, to insure that such companies 
do not unduly concentrate their assets in any 
one company or controlled group of com- 
panies, nor become operating companies 
through the use of subsidiaries. On the other 
hand, SBICs must be encouraged to invest 
in new and frequently untried or high-risk 
situations. 

The diversification tests create difficulties 
for SBICs for the following reasons; The 
SBIC must be able to invest in stock of small 
business concerns, a form of investment 
which incurs risk under present law since 
it raises the possibility of disqualification 
from pass-through privileges. The SBIC must 
be able to own a sufficient portion of such 
stock of a particular concern to exercise some 
degree of influence over the management of 
the concern. The SBIC must be able to invest 
a sufficient portion of its own assets into a 
emall concern to warrant the pre-investment 
investigation necessary, particularly since 
the SBIC typically has a much smaller pool 
of resources than does a mutual fund. And 
the SBIC must be free to develop a degree of 
specialization in a particular industry if it 
desires to do so. 

Under the bill, the test would be applied 
only at the end of the taxable year; the 10 
percent test would, in the case of SBICs, be 
increased to 50 percent; and the 5 percent of 
total assets test would be changed to 20% 
of the total of paid-in capital and paid-in 
surplus of the SBIC. The latter change con- 
forms to SBA rules on concentration of assets 
in any one company; it will also prevent 
resort to artificial borrowing for the sole pur- 
pose of enabling the company to meet the 
test by increasing assets. In order that SBICs 
may continue to build up a degree of special- 
ization in the same or similar industries, the 
bill provides that the SBIC will not be 
deemed to have control over the small busi- 
ness concern unless its ownership consists of 
more than 50 percent of the total combined 
voting power of all classes of stock entitled 
to vote. 

The Small Business Administration has 
promulgated rules generally governing the 
activities of SBICs in these areas. The bill 
would thus seek to conform the tax treat- 
ment of SBICs with the non-tax treatment 
wherever appropriate, In keeping with the 
general purpose of the Small Business In- 
vestment Act to encourage SBICs to main- 
tain sources of funds ready for investment in 
new ventures, availability of the liberalized 
tests would be curtailed to the extent that 
the SBIC has continuously held any secu- 
rity of a particular portfolio concern for a 
period of ten or more years. 

Recognizing the unique nature of SBICs 
and their investments by relaxing the diversi- 
fication test applicable to them under Sub- 
chapter M would have the effect of en- 
couraging the flow of private capital into 
the program. The present inability to pass 
profits directly to stockholders dampens in- 
vestor interest in the SBIC program and 
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severely hampers SBA’s efforts to encour- 
age equity financing by SBIC’s. 
Section 5. Ordinary losses to SBIC 
shareholders 


Congress enacted in 1958 as part of the 
SBIC legislation, Section 1242 of the Code 
which provides that any loss on SBIC stock 
shall be treated by a shareholder as an 
ordinary loss rather than a Capital loss. 
As part of the overall SBIC tax revision, the 
Treasury Department desires that monetary 
limits be placed on this provision. It will thus 
generally conform with Section 1244 of the 
Code, which provides for ordinary deductions 
by individuals for losses on direct invest- 
ments in small business stock as defined 
in that Section. 

The Treasury Department and SBA have 
agreed upon the following proposals: 

1. The amount which can be treated as an 
ordinary loss in any taxable year would be 
limited to $25,000 per taxpayer, or $50,000 
in the case of a joint return. 

2. Any amount in excess of such limita- 
tions may be carried forward as a capital loss 
to an unlimited number of successive years; 
and, to the extent not so utilized in each 
such year, may (within monetary limits as 
in the year of loss) be treated as an ordinary 
loss for any taxable year. 

3. The limitations will not, however, apply 
to losses incurred on SBIC stock which was 
acquired by the taxpayer prior to the date of 
the introduction of this legislation. 


Section 6. Gains and losses on SBIC 
investments 


A major incentive to stimulate private in- 
vestments. in SBICs was the enactment in 
1958 of Code section 1243. This section per- 
mits SBICs to treat its losses on convertible 
debentures of portfolio concerns and the 
stock into which such debentures are con- 
verted (the only equity investment permitted 
SBICs at that time) as ordinary losses, In 
1960, Congress amended section 304 of the 
SBI Act to permit SBICs to make all types of 
equity investments to small business com- 
panies. Section 1243 was never amended to 
cover the broader range of equity invest- 
ments. 

Section 6 of the bill would extend ordinary 
loss treatment to losses incurred by SBICs on 
all types of investments in small business 
concerns. Debts owed by small business con- 
cerns to small business investment com- 
panies would be treated as an inventory as- 
set, Thus, losses on any sale or exchange of 
such assets would be deductible from ordi- 
nary income without limitation. Gains on 
debt would be treated as ordinary income, 
but this would not represent any substantial 
change from present law which generally 
treats such gains as discounted interest. 

To the extent that a small business invest- 
ment company incurs a net loss from sales 
or exchanges of equity securities, it would be 
entitled to deduct the amount of such a loss 
from its ordinary income subject to limita- 
tions. which are in accord with Treasury De- 
partment policies. The amount for the de- 
duction in any taxable year would be limited 
to $100,000, and the amount of any deductible 
loss in excess of this limitation would be 
carried to a subsequent year and treated as 
if it had been incurred on an equity security 
in that year. The term “equity securities” 
would be defined to mean stock of any class 
or type; any option or conversion or exchange 
privilege issued and/or acquired in connec- 
tion with the purchase of any stock, convert- 
ible debenture or debt instrument; or any 
combination of the foregoing. 

To protect the loss position of SBICs which 
have conversion privileges (or stock acquired 
on the exercise of such a conversion privilege) 
in connection with debentures acquired be- 
fore the introduction of this proposal, a spe- 
cial rule would permit deduction of the full 
amount of a loss on such stock acquired by 
exercising the conversion privilege of such a 
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debenture in the year in which the loss is 
incurred if the loss is incurred on or before 
March 31, 1972. 

By limiting tax advantages to other forms 
of SBIC financing, Section 1243 presently in- 
hibits SBICs from making direct purchases 
of stock in small companies. The amendment 
will remove this disparity and stimulate in- 
creased stock investments. 

Section 7. Effective dates 

The bill provides that the amendments of 
Section 5 (ordinary losses of SBIC share- 
holders) shall apply to taxable years ending 
after the date of enactment; the amend- 
ments of section 3 (personal holding com- 
pany tax exemption) shall apply to taxable 
years beginning on or after the date on 
which the joint regulations under the sec- 
tion are promulgated by SBA and the Treas- 
ury Department; and the amendments of 
sections 2 and 6 (treatment of SBIC invest- 
ments) and of section 4 (regulated invest- 
ment company provisions) shall apply to 
SBIC taxable years beginning on or after 
April 1, 1968. 

NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON SMALL BUSINESS 

LEGISLATION 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join as a cosponsor of the two 
bills which have just been introduced by 
the chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. These bills are, first, 
one to amend the authorizing legislation 
of the Small Business Administration, 
and for other purposes; and the other to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 with respect to the income tax treat- 
ment of small business investment com- 
panies. This is the administration’s legis- 
lative package designed to aid the small 
business investment company program. 

The tax bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and I will follow 
its progress with great interest. 

The bill which amends the Small Busi- 
ness Act and the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958 will be referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Title I of the bill increases the au- 
thorization ceilings on the various lend- 
ing programs of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration permitting them to operate 
these programs through June 30, 1970. 
It also contains other needed amend- 
ments to the Small Business Act. 

Senators will recall that in the last 
session, when we were considering the 
Small Business Investment Act Amend- 
ments of 1966, which strengthened SBA’s 
regulatory powers over SBIC’s, the Ad- 
ministrator of the SBA, Mr. Bernard L. 
Boutin, promised that he would recom- 
mend incentive legislation regarding the 
SBIC program to Congress in this ses- 
sion. Title II of this bill contains these 
recommendations. 

These recommendations will be given 
careful study by the Small Business Sub- 
committee of which I am chairman. The 
subcommittee plans to hear testimony 
from Mr. Boutin, members of his staff 
from SBA, representatives of the SBIC 
industry, and from other interested per- 
sons who may desire to testify. 

Hearings will be held on this bill, S. 
1862, beginning at 10 a.m. on June 2, 
1967, in room 5302, New Senate Office 
Building. Any person desiring to testify 
on this bill should notify Mr. Reginald 
Barnes, assistant counsel, Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, 5300 New 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
20510, telephone 225-3921. 
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Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I have 
joined in the cosponsorship of this leg- 
islation which would amend the Small 
Business and the Small Business Invest- 
ment Acts, because I feel that the pro- 
gram would be strengthened and im- 
proved by the legislation, through a 
strengthening of the individual com- 
panies. I recognize that many small busi- 
nesses have difficulty obtaining long- 
term credit and equity financing. It was 
the intent of the Congress to make such 
financing more available when it enacted 
the Small Business Investment Act in 
1958. 

The record shows that the SBIC in- 
dustry has provided assistance to many 
firms, and it is reasonable to conclude 
that some of the businesses which are 
contributing significantly to our economy 
through goods and services as well as 
employment opportunities would not 
have been able to do so in the absence 
of SBIC financing. No doubt some of 
them would not have been able to exist 
and many would not have been able to 
expand. While the contribution of small 
businesses to the national economy is 
significant, it looms even greater in 
specific communities. 

Despite the assistance to small busi- 
nesses made by the SBIC industry, the 
program has had many problems. There 
have been some scandals, some improper 
management and, for various reasons, 
individual small business investment 
companies have not fared well. Last year 
legislation was enacted to provide better 
supervision of the industry. This bill 
would provide incentives for the industry 
to become stronger and overcome some 
of its structural problems. 

When the Small Business Investment 
Act was passed, it was expected that the 
resultant companies would be local ven- 
tures of a relatively small nature. Experi- 
ence with the program has shown that in 
many instances the small companies 
have not been too successful. There are 
several reasons for this. Often a small 
company is unable to attract the diversi- 
fied management talent and experience 
that is necessary to successfully operate 
a financial enterprise. 

In addition, to assure that the risk 
was spread, the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act provided that there be a ceil- 
ing on individual loans limited to 20 
percent of capital. This meant that small 
companies were and continue to be un- 
able to provide loans large enough to 
meet the needs of many small busi- 
nesses. This bill would encourage an in- 
crease in the size of small business in- 
vestment companies. In general, this may 
be necessary because of the nature of 
the business, but I feel that we need to 
explore full the restriction of companies 
to a minimum size of $1 million in capi- 
tal. This, of course, can be done in hear- 
ings on the legislation. 

A second effect of the bill would be to 
increase leverage inducements through 
allowing greater SBA participation to 
match the private capital invested in the 
investment companies. This provision 
should result in an increase in private 
capital and thus a strengthening of the 
program. Leverage incentives take two 
forms: 
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First, the bill would allow a straight. 
two to one Small Business Administra- 
tion matching of private funds up to a 
maximum of $74 million in Govern- 
ment funds for each investment com- 
pany. Presently, such 2 to 1 match- 
ing is available only for firms with pri- 
vate capital up to $700,000. Larger firms 
receive lesser proportional amounts. 
The second incentive would be to offer 
3 to 1 matching of the private 
capital over $242 million in a firm, if the 
firm has at least 65 percent of its avail- 
able funds in equities of small businesses. 
The Federal Government maximum par- 
ticipation in any one SBIC could not in 
any case exceed $10 million. 

I support this legislation because I feel 
that it will result in a strengthening of 
the SBIC program. I am not sure that 
this program is the ultimate in assisting 
small businesses to obtain financing. It 
is, however, a program which is opera- 
tive, and it deserve our efforts to improve 
its operation. 


REGULATE THE PRACTICE OF PSY- 
CHOLOGY IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
regulate the practice of psychology in the 
District of Columbia. Presently, there is 
no law to protect the public from the 
unqualified practice of psychology in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

I have been advised that anyone may 
identify himself as a psychologist and 
practice psychology in the District of 
Columbia, and that there have been 
several incidents in which the lives and 
happiness of residents in the Nation’s 
Capital have been threatened by fraudu- 
lent persons representing themselves as 
psychologists. If such is the case, it seems 
to me that this creates a particularly 
serious situation in view of the fact that 
the skills of the science and profession 
of psychology are more and more in 
demand by citizens of this city and else- 
where throughout the country. 

The careful research for scientific prin- 
ciples of learning and behavior, and the 
application of such scientific principles 
to virtually every area of modern living, 
including education, health, industry, 
and government, have great importance 
for many citizens who are in genuine 
need of such services. Therefore, in my 
judgment, appropriate steps should and 
must be taken to regulate the quality of 
services which citizens receive. 

The bill which I am introducing today 
seeks to protect the public welfare by 
requiring all persons who offer psycho- 
logical services to the public for a fee 
shall be required to obtain a license from 
the District of Columbia government. I 
am advised that many psychologists in 
the District of Columbia work for the 
District of Columbia or Federal Govern- 
ments, for accredited universities, or for 
charitable agencies. I am further advised 
that in these work situations, the employ- 
ing institution or institutions exercise 
some measure of control to protect the 
recipients of these services. My proposal 
provides that when a person offers psy- 
chological services directly to the public 
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for a fee, with no controls over the qual- 
ity of those services, then he must be 
required to obtain a license from the ap- 
propriate agency of the District govern- 
ment. 

The proposal defines the practice of 
psychology and sets forth the qualifica- 
tions which an applicant must have, and 
it provides for examinations and related 
administrative considerations. 

It also contains a provision allowing 
for the licensing by endorsement of psy- 
chologists moving to the District of Co- 
lumbia from jurisdictions where at least 
comparable controls over the practice of 
psychology exist. 

The bill lists those actions which 
would constitute violations of the act 
and the procedures of investigating and 
8 those who violate its provi- 

ons. 

As chairman of the subcommittee of 
the Senate District of Columbia Com- 
mittee having jurisdiction over this mat- 
ter, I wish to serve notice that I hope 
to hold hearings on this legislation with- 
in the near future. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1864) to define and regu- 
late the practice of psychology in the 
District of Columbia, introduced by Mr. 
Morse, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


CONTROLS NEEDED FOR FOREIGN 
MINK IMPORTS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr, President, there has 
been an alarming increase of nearly 50 
percent in foreign mink imports over the 
past 4 years. Duty-free imports of for- 
eign pelts surpassed the 5 million mark 
last year for the first time in history. 

Due to this rising volume of low-priced 
foreign mink pelts, more than 40 percent 
of our Nation’s mink ranchers have been 
forced out of business since 1960. Mink 
ranching is a vital enterprise for thou- 
sands of families across the United 
States and we must act now to preserve 
their industry from ultimate destruction. 

For that purpose, I am introducing a 
bill today to protect American mink 
ranchers from this price-depressing del- 
uge of foreign mink imports. This bill 
would allow foreign mink pelts to con- 
tinue entering the United States duty- 
free until the annual total equals 40 per- 
cent of the domestic consumption in our 
country. All pelts imported after that 
point would be subject to a duty equal 
to 50 percent of their value. 

This proposal is just and fair to all 
concerned. It will enable our American 
mink ranchers to retain the domestic 
markets that they have developed 
through years of hard work and promo- 
tion. At the same time, the plan will 
allow foreign mink producers access to 
a fair share of our market on a duty-free 
basis with their share increasing as con- 
sumption expands in the United States. 

The Scandinavian countries have been 
the main source of the increasing im- 
ports in recent years. The combined mink 
production of Denmark, Finland, Nor- 
way, and Sweden now exceeds production 
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in the United States. With a surplus 
production developing in those coun- 
tries, they increased their imports to 
America by more than 23 percent in 1966. 

With government shipping subsidies 
and cheap labor costs, foreign countries 
have been able to dump their surplus 
mink production on our markets at an 
average price of $11 per pelt while the 
cost alone for the American mink 
rancher to produce a pelt is $18. 

Imports thus far this year have 
doubled over the average monthly figures 
for 1966. So there seems to be no volun- 
tary letup in sight for the mink import 
problem. We must rally as much support 
as we can for this legislation and request 
congressional hearings on the bill as 
soon as possible. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of the bill to be printed in the 
Record at this time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD, 

The bill (S. 1856) to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with re- 
spect to the rate of duty on whole skins 
of mink, whether or not dressed, intro- 
duced by Mr. NELSon, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 1856 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
schedule 1, part 5, subpart B of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States (19 U.S.C. 
1202) is amerded by inserting after item 
123.50 the following new items: 


75 Whole skins of mink, 
whether or not 


ressed; 

In each calendar 
year before the 
entry, or with- 
drawal from 
warehouse, for 
consumption 
of the number 
of such skins 
which equals 
40% of the 
domestic con- 
sumption of 
such skins dur- 
ing that year, 
as estimated 
by the Secre- 
tary of Agri- 
culture under 
headnote 5 to 
this subj 


year after the 
entry, or with- 
drawal from 
warehouse, for 
consumption 
of the number 
of such skins 
which equals 
40% of the 
domestic con- 
sumption of 
such skins dur- 
ing that year, 
as estimated 


123. 60) 


of Agri- 

culture under 

headnote 5 to 

this subpart 

123. 65 Plates made of two 

or more whole 
skins of mink, 
whether or not 
dressed 


(b) The headnotes for schedule 1, part 5, 
subpart B of such Schedules are amended 
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by adding at the end thereof the following 
headnote: 

“5. The Secretary of Agriculture, for each 
calendar year after 1967, shall, before the 
beginning of such year, estimate, publish, 
and certify to the Secretary of the Treasury 
the number of whole skins of mink, whether 
or not dressed, that will be domestically con- 
sumed during such year. Estimations made 
by the Secretary of Agriculture under this 
headnote shall be final.” 

Src. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply with respect 
to articles entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption on or after January 1, 
1968. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A COURT OF 
VETERANS’ APPEALS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, like all of 
my colleagues in the Senate, I have al- 
ways been tremendously interested in 
our veterans and their problems. 

A significant part of my time and that 
of my staff is devoted to the handling of 
veterans’ problems, to trying to see to it 
that the claims and requests of veterans 
and their families are processed in a 
prompt, sympathetic, and fair manner. 

Usually veterans do not have trouble 
with the Government, and they receive 
their retirement or disability checks, 
their educational assistance, approval for 
their mortgage insurance and so on, in 
a timely manner. 

But it does happen often enough, and 
this has been my experience and that of 
my colleagues as well I am sure, that a 
veteran will be refused a claim even 
though he has a legitimate basis for re- 
ceiving benefits. 

A striking example of how the present 
system can work to the disadvantage of 
a veteran, is the case of a young man I 
have tried to help. 

Earl Lee, of Hartford, Conn., is a Ko- 
rean war combat veteran who suffered a 
gunshot wound in the knee. A malig- 
nancy developed in the same general 
area, which resulted in an amputation 
above that knee. 

I believe that a man who has given 
his service to the defense of this coun- 
try, and who has suffered a dreadful in- 
jury while doing so, should be given the 
benefit of every possible doubt. 

If there ever was a case where serious 
doubt existed, this one is it. And the 
record of the Veterans’ Administration is 
abundant proof of that. 

But a final decision was reached, and 
the Veterans’ Administration asserted 
that benefits for his service-connected 
injury are not warranted. 

The Veterans’ Administration decision 
was sustained by its own Appeals Board. 
Both unfavorable decisions were based 
on medical advice provided by VA med- 
ical personnel and the Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology. 

Earl Lee’s case points very definitely 
to the need for an independent appellate 
body for claims cases involving veterans. 

Today I am introducing a bill to estab- 
lish such a unit, one completely inde- 
pendent of the Veterans’ Administration, 
in particular, and the Government in 
general. 

I think such a step is long overdue. 

I think we owe it to our veterans, to 
Earl Lee of Hartford, and to many others, 
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to give them recourse to an independent, 
impartial authority to make a final de- 
cision on their claims. 

My bill, which is similar to others that 
have been introduced in Congress in the 
past, would permit the court to review 
“any issue of fact or law” which “bears 
directly on the question of whether or not 
a disability or death is service-connected, 
or a widow, child, or parent is entitled 
to benefits.“ 

Any claimant who is not satisfied with 
a VA decision on a claim for benefits may 
apply for a review, within a year of a de- 
cision, and the court would be allowed to 
decline to review any decision if it feels 
there is no material error of fact or 
law.” 

Our country is big enough, rich enough 
and humanitarian enough to properly 
care for our veterans and their survivors. 

A court such as the one I propose would 
enable us to do a better job of this. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1867) to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to establish a Court 
of Veterans’ Appeals and to prescribe its 
jurisdiction and functions, introduced by 
Mr. Dopp, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


AUTHORIZATION OF PROMOTION 
OF CERTAIN OFFICERS OF THE 
NAVY AND THE MARINE CORPS 
WHO WERE RETIRED FOR PHYSI- 
CAL DISABILITY 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am intro- 
ducing today a bill which would author- 
ize the promotion of a number of retired 
Navy and Marine officers—men who were 
retired for physical disability. 

Enactment of this proposal would af- 
fect about 150 retired officers, by author- 
izing their advancement by one grade on 
the retired list. 

Each of these officers, during World 
War II, was authorized or selected to be 
promoted at or before the time of his 
retirement to the disability retired list. 

But at the time they were up for pro- 
motion, they were either wounded or 
recuperating from wounds and for this 
reason were passed over. Once they were 
discharged, of course, they had no 
chance for promotion to the higher 
grade. 

I think it is, quite simply, a matter of 
equity and justice that we see to it that 
these Reserve officers are promoted. 

My bill would authorize these promo- 
tions, correct existing records to refiect 
the promotions and permit the 150 or so 
men to receive the added retirement pay 
as of 1 month after each retirement 
record is corrected. 

This situation and the need for cor- 
rective action was brought to my atten- 
tion by Nicholas Mainiero, the manager 
of the Bridgeport Airport in my home 
State. 

Nick Mainiero served his country hon- 
orably and well during World War II. He 
would have been promoted, from first 
lieutenant to captain, had he not been 
wounded in action. Once he had recov- 
ered, he was discharged and put on 
the disability retired list, which pre- 
cluded his advancement in rank. 
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His is one of many examples of de- 
serving veterans who would benefit from 
the enactment of this legislation. 

I hope the Senate will take favorable 
action this session in this worthwhile 
cause. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1868) to authorize the pro- 
motion of certain retired officers of the 
Navy and the Marine Corps who were 
retired for physical disability, introduced 
by Mr. Dopp, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 


TO SECURE EQUITABLE TREAT- 
MENT FOR VETERANS HOUSING 
LOANS IN ALASKA AND HAWAII— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 201 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to S. 9—of 
which I am a cosponsor—which is a bill 
to increase veterans benefits. 

This amendment would correct an ex- 
isting inequity in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration’s home loan guaranty program 
which adversely affects the ability of vet- 
erans in Alaska and Hawaii to take ad- 
vantage of this program. In both these 
States the present $17,500 limit on the 
amount which can be insured by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration under its program 
is entirely inadequate. Both States ex- 
perience high labor costs, increased costs 
in shipping homebuilding materials, 
high supply costs, and, in Alaska, a very 
short building season. 

In keeping with the authority already 
contained in the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration’s basic legislation, the 
amendment which I am introducing 
would give to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tor discretionary authority to increase 
the insurable amount to not to exceed 
$30,000 “where he finds that cost levels so 
require.” 

Because of the $17,500 limitation in 
the amount which can be insured under 
the present veterans home loan guaranty 
program, the program is in very little 
use in Alaska. Thus, through April 30, 
1967, not a single home loan guaranty 
had been approved for a post-Korean 
veteran and the total number of home 
loans under the program of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration is only 294, with the 
amount of the loans totaling $2,660,485 
with a guaranty of $1,250,832. 

I greatly appreciate the efforts of my 
good friend, Joseph M. Briones, the very 
able department service officer of the 
American Legion for the Department of 
Alaska, who called this inequity to my 
attention. Joe Briones has served the vet- 
erans of Alaska ably and conscientiously 
for many years and this is but one more 
example of the very fine work which he 
has consistently performed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and will lie on the table. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
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Senator from Idaho [Mr. JorpAn] be 
added as a cosponsor of S. 1794, the Cam- 
paign Finance Act of 1967, at its next 
Printing. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, at 
its next printing, the name of the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER] 
be added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
394) to provide that in determining the 
amount of retired pay, retirement pay, or 
retainer pay payable to any enlisted man, 
all service shall be counted which would 
have been counted for the same purposes 
if he were a commissioned officer. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
names of the senior Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. HARTKE] and the senior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javirs] be added 
as cosponsors of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 80) to amend the Constitution 
to provide for representation of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the Congress, at its 
next printing. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CIVIL RIGHTS HEARINGS 
SCHEDULED JUNE 20 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights, I wish to announce that 
hearings will be held on pending civil 
rights legislation referred to the sub- 
committee during the first session of the 
90th Congress. 

The hearings are scheduled to begin 
June 20, 1967, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building. Any 
person who wishes to testify or submit 
statements pertaining to these hearings 
should communicate as soon as possible 
with the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, 102B, Senate Office Building. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 24, 1967, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 666) to au- 
thorize appropriations during the fiscal 
year 1968 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, and tracked com- 
bat vehicles, and research, development, 
test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes. 


STRONG EDITORIAL SUPPORT FOR 
RATIFICATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS—LXXVII 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, be- 
cause there is little in the human rights 
treaties to create the kind of dramia, the 
immediacy, or the kind of involvement 
needed for a widely based grass-roots 
campaign, it is indeed surprising that 
so much public support has been mus- 
tered for the human rights conventions. 
There is little to march about when such 
issues as slavery, forced labor, political 
discrimination against women, genocide, 
and limitations on free association have 
been, for all intents and purposes, 
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legally and de facto eliminated from our 
land. 

But I believe that conscientious Amer- 
icans are aware that these basic rights, 
which have long been taken for granted 
in the United States, are very much at 
issue in many parts of the world. I be- 
lieve that the people of the United States 
recognize that our ratification would en- 
courage other nations to adhere to these 
conventions and implement their pro- 
visions in their own territories. They also 
recognize that ratification would place 
the United States in a much better legal 
and moral position to protest infringe- 
ment of these rights in countries which 
have ratified the conventions but which 
fail to implement them in practice. It 
is time that the contradiction between 
our failure to ratify these conventions 
and our traditional support of the basic 
human rights with which they are con- 
cerned be dissipated. And I contend that 
the people of these United States do in- 
deed recognize all of this and favor our 
ratification immediately. 

Although by no means the complete 
record of all the editorials throughout 
the Nation on this subject, I request 
unanimous consent that five editorials 
which do represent a nationwide cross- 
section be printed at this point in the 
RECORD: 

The Christian Century of April 15, 
1964, the New York Times of June 24, 
1964, the Milwaukee Journal of July 15, 
1966, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of De- 
cember 25, 1966, and the Washington 
Post of March 24, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Century, Apr. 15, 1964] 
SHARING OUR Ricnhtrs WITH OTHERS 

Last, July President Kennedy asked the 
Senate to ratify U.N. conventions on slavery, 
forced labor and the political rights of 
women. These conventions, specific expres- 
sions of the U.N. Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, endorse rights long acclaimed 
and practiced by the United States. Ratifica- 
tion of the conventions by the Senate poses 
no legal or international problems for the 
United States. Ratification is long overdue. 
The conventions on the political rights of 
women entitles women to “vote in elections 
on equal terms with men without any dis- 
crimination" and “to hold public office and 
to exercise all public functions, established 
by national law, on equal terms.” The sup- 
plementary slave convention obligates rati- 
fying states to take all practicable and nec- 
essary legislative and other measures” to 
bring about the abolition or abandonment 
of debt bondage; serfdom; any institutional 
practice whereby a woman, without the 
right to refuse, is given in marriage on pay- 
ment of a consideration to her parents.” The 
forced labor convention binds ratifying states 
not to use any form of forced labor “as a 
means of political coercion or education or 
as a punishment for holding or expressing po- 
litical views ideologically opposed to the 
established political, social or economic sys- 
tem; as a method of mobilizing and using 
labor for purposes of punishment for having 
participated in strikes; as a means of racial 
or religious discrimination.” If the Senate 
continues to postpone action on these con- 
ventions, the prestige of the United States 
as a proponent of human rights will decline 
and the oppressed peoples whom the con- 
ventions seek to protect will continue to suf- 
fer the loss of human dignity. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee should now 
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remove the blocks which keep these conven- 
tions from Senate debate and action. 


[From the New York Times, June 24, 1964] 
GLOBAL CIVIL RIGHTS 


The victory for the civil rights bill in Con- 
gress is further proof that, despite all ob- 
stacles, the United States is determined to 
do its best to abolish all kinds of discrimina- 
tion and violation of human rights to give 
new validity to the American credo that all 
men are created free and equal. But the good 
faith of this nation is still being impugned 
by the surprising and inexplicable failure 
of the American Government to ratify four 
United Nations conventions that make the 
battle for human rights worldwide. 

These conventions, already endorsed by 
scores of other countries, outlaw (1) geno- 
cide, or the extermination of a race; (2) 
forced labor, (3) slavery and (4) subjugation 
of women, They have all been signed by the 
American Government, the genocide con- 
vention as long ago as 1948, and all have been 
sent to the Senate for approval. But they 
remain bottled up in Senate committees be- 
cause of what is characterized as “lingering 
Brickeritis,” so called after the former Sen- 
ator Bricker of Ohio, who feared that such 
conventions might infringe on our Consti- 
tution. 

Now that the Congressional battle over the 
domestic civil rights bill is largely won, the 
Johnson Administration, like the Kennedy 
Administration before it, is making new 
efforts to get Senate approval of the global 
“civil rights” compacts. Secretary Rusk and 
Assistant Secretary Cleveland have spoken 
out forcefully against any “abdication” in 
this field. It is time for the American people 
to rally to their support and compel action 
that is long overdue. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal, July 15, 1966] 
U.S. AND GENOCIDE PACT 


The Netherlands has signed the United Na- 
tions genocide convention, recalling the 1742 
year history of the international © treaty 
against genocide—years in which the United 
States has failed to ratify. 

Genocide is the destruction of a group or 
a species. The convention against it was ap- 
proved by the United Nations in 1948 and 
went into effect early in 1951 after 20 nations 
had ratified it. President Truman called 
upon the senate for ratification but, after 
long hearings, the senate did not act. When 
President Eisenhower took office his secre- 
tary of state, John Foster Dulles, opposed 
the convention. No action has been taken 
since. 

The American Bar Association, with Mil- 
waukee’s late Carl Rix as major spokesman, 
was the leading opponent of the convention. 
Opposition centered on two major points. 
One was that the convention required a 
country ratifying to agree to sentence those 
found guilty of genocide to life imprison- 
ment or death. This, the argument went, 
would be subjugating the American system 
of law to international control and taking 
discretion away from our courts. 

The second argument was against the part 
of the convention which stated that genocide 
was a crime against a group “or part of a 
group.” The standard opposition argument 
was that the slaying of a Chinese-American 
on the west coast or a single Negro in this 
country might bring the charge of genocide 
into a case that could be plain murder. The 
argument may seem far-fetched and prob- 
ably is, but it had effect, especially with 
southern senators. 

Another argument used by opponents was 
that the convention provision making it a 
crime to incite to genocide was in violation 
to American guarantees of free speech. 

These are legalisms. Yet the requirement 
for set sentences certainly is not in keeping 
with normal American court procedure and 
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the arguments in general have enough force 
to have prevented senate action so far. It 
is a subject deserving of further study and 
hearings by the senate in the face of almost 
18 years of experience in the world with the 
convention. President Johnson has been 
urged to bring the matter up again. This 
country, in which genocide is viewed with 
abhorence, surely should look at least with 
sympathy upon the UN convention. 
[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Dec. 25, 1966] 


SIGNED BUT Not DELIVERED 


The United Nations General Assembly has 
unanimously adopted two more covenants 
dealing with human rights, and since the 
United States voted for them, is it reasonable 
to assume that this country will join the rest 
of the world in trying to extend such rights 
as self-determination of people, free speech 
and equality before the law? 

It is not necessarily so. 

What the UN proposes, the U.S. Senate dis- 
poses as far as this country is concerned. 
The UN’s Genocide Convention, prohibiting 
mass extermination of races and peoples, 
was submitted to the Senate for ratification 
by President Truman in 1949. It has never 
been ratified. The late President Kennedy 
submitted three more dealing with slavery, 
forced labor and political rights of women. 
They have not been ratified. Last summer, 
the United States officially signed the Inter- 
national Convention on the Elimination of 
All Forms of Racial Discrimination. It has 
not been ratified. 

Obviously, there is a distance between vot- 
ing for and signing United Nations treaties 
involving the rest of the globe and adopting 
them for the United States. 

The Executive branch agrees but the Sen- 
ate does not commit. So the United States, 
in the end, praises but does not subscribe. 
The distance between the two may not be 
as far as from here to the moon, but it seems 
to be taking longer to cover it. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 24, 1967] 
HUMAN RIGHTS LEADERSHIP 


How strange that the United States, which 
professes to be a world pace-setter in the 
field of human rights, has not ratified even 
ene of the United Nation’s human rights 
treaties. These conventions, to be sure, would 
commit the country to no more than its 
legislation or practice already condones. But 
American ratification would exert pressure 
on other laggard countries, strengthen the 
enforcement of conventions, and spare the 
United States the diplomatic embarrassment 
it must now endure. 

President Kennedy sent conventions on 
slavery, forced labor and women’s political 
rights to the Senate in 1963. Only this month 
were hearings held on them, by a Foreign 
Relations subcommittee which has yet to 
report to the full Committee. “At a time when 
we are discharging at great cost a commit- 
ment to human freedom in Vietnam,” Rich- 
ard N. Gardner testified for 51 interested 
organizations, we should also discharge our 
unfinished business in the worldwide pro- 
motion of human rights.” 

Since many Americans may believe slavery 
has long been abclished, the slavery conven- 
tion deserves a special word. A British vol- 
untary group called the Anti-Slavery Society 
estimates there are 2 million slaves in the 
world. The U.N. Human Rights Commission 
is even now trying to set up machinery to 
enforce the U.N. slavery convention. Ameri- 
can ratification of it could only help these 
efforts along. 

Next year has been designated by the Gen- 
eral Assembly as International Human Rights 
Year. The most appropriate way for the 
United States to observe it is to act on the 
human rights conventions. 
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BROAD SUPPORT FOR BIG THICKET 
NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Abilene Reporter-News, of Abilene, 
Tex., has given its endorsement to my 
bill (S. 4) now before the Senate to create 
a national park in the east Texas area 
called the Big Thicket. This is a very 
good editorial, and it is especially satis- 
fying to me because Abilene is several 
hundred miles away from the Big Thicket 
area. It points up something that some 
people overlook: that national parks and 
recreation areas are for everyone—not 
only for the county or locality or State 
in which the park is located. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Abi- 
lene Reporter-News editorial of May 17, 
entitled “Big Thicket Park Merits Sup- 
port,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Bie THICKET PARK MERITS SUPPORT 


Senator Ralph Yarborough said in a Re- 
porter-News interview in Washington last 
month that legislation in the fields of educa- 
tion and conservation had been his major 
accomplishments in his 10 years in the 
Senate. 

Reviewing his decade at the request of The 
Reporter-News, he cited that he had au- 
thored and passed a bill creating the Padre 
Island National Seashore, and had helped 
get through the law authorizing Guadalupe 
Mountains National Park, in far West Texas. 
(It is now awaiting the final step, appropria- 
tion of money for its creation.) 

Yarborough’s current objective is to create 
the Big Thicket National Monument in 
Southeast Texas northeast of Beaumont. It 
would involve parts of the counties of Lib- 
erty, Polk, Hardin, Tyler and Jasper. He 
introduced his Big Thicket National Park bill 
last January. 

The senator reports this week the bill “re- 
ceived the biggest boost possible: the recom- 
mendation by the National Park Advisory 
Board for the creation of a 35,500 acre park 
to be called the Big Thicket National Monu- 
ment.” 

Yarborough notes that no national park or 
monument in the nature of a park can be 
created without the approval of this advisory 
board, which is composed of distinguished 
citizens serving without pay, interested in 
recreation and conservation. 

Earlier, the Texas House of Representatives 
approved a resolution 139-0 supporting Sena- 
tor Yarborough’s bill. 

The Big Thicket abounds in vegetation, 
animals and birds which the National Park 
Service Report says are found nowhere else. 

The Park Service warns that “although 
much of the area has been altered by man’s 
activities, sufficient samples still exist” to set 
aside in a recreation and conservation area. 

Senator Yarborough deserves the fullest 
statewide support, including that of the 
Texas delegation in Congress, for creation of 
the Big Thicket National Monument. 

The proposed park is far removed from 
Abilene and the Big Country, but such a 
project deserves more than provincial ap- 
praisal. It is to the state’s interest in de- 
velopment of tourism, and is in the national 
interest for the preservation of natural 
beauty and a refuge for plant and wildlife. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY STUDY REC- 

OMMENDS: HIGHER DRAFTEE 

- PAY, END STUDENT DEFERMENTS, 
LOTTERY IN DRAFT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
body has recently passed a renewal of 
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the draft act for 4 years. This certainly 
should not and does not mean the sub- 
ject is in mothballs for the next 4 years. 

None of us, I am sure, are entirely 
satisfied with the present status of the 
draft. All of us agree that the system of 
manning our Armed Forces should be 
constantly studied and improved, and 
that those most capable to study this 
problem should continuously do so. 

In this spirit I call to the attention of 
the Senate the findings of a recently re- 
leased study by a highly qualified group 
of scholars from Harvard University. 

These men recommended: 

First. Higher pay for draftees and men 
enlisting in the Armed Forces—at least 
equal to the Federal minimum wage. 

Second. Abolition of special deferment 
for students and teachers—an interesting 
recommendation, coming from a univer- 
sity and university scholars who make 
these recommendations. 

Third. A lottery to determine who 
should serve when not all serve.“ 

I ask unanimous consent that the press 
release and a copy of the study be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press 
release and study were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From Harvard University News Office, May 
23, 1967] 

A study group of Harvard scholars, meet- 
ing to analyze and discuss issues of the draft 
every weekend from February through April, 
now unanimously recommends higher pay 
for draftees and men enlisting in the armed 
forces, abolition of special deferment for 
students and teachers, and a lottery to deter- 
mine who should serve “when not all serve.” 

The group, “holding widely different views 
about foreign and military policy, and espe- 
cially about the war in Vietnam,” was orga- 
nized under the Institute of Politics in the 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy School of Govern- 
ment to look at a variety of alternatives in 
selective service, and to consider their fair- 
ness, their efficiency, their workability, and 
their correspondence with American tradi- 
tions. 

Professor Thomas C. Schelling, an econ- 
omist and defense analyst, was chairman of 
the study group. Other members were Pro- 
fessor John T. Dunlop, labor economist and 
one of the nation’s leading mediators in 
labor-management disputes; Professor Sam- 
uel P. Huntington, government expert and 
student of military organization and admin- 
istration; Professor John Rawls, a philos- 
opher; and Professor Charles Fried, a lawyer. 
They were joined in the study by younger 
faculty members and graduate students, and 
by two informer observers from Washington. 

The group concluded that a peace-time 
army could probably be maintained at rea- 
sonable cost on a volunteer basis; that the 
draft should be used in time of emergency; 
that the draft should be nearly universal in 
eligibility for conscription; and that draftees 
should be paid better—at least up to the 
federal minimum wage for civilians. 

Regarding student deferments, the group 
concluded: Nobody needs to be deferred or 
exempted at age nineteen or twenty on 
grounds that his career plans and educa- 
tional intentions make him too valuable a 
citizen to go into the army, or make it a 
national interest that his, and not others’, 
service be postponed a few years.” Further- 
more, the group said, “It is even doubtful 
whether in the interest of the student’s edu- 
cation and career, the best time to do his 
service is after completion of college.” 

On the pay of draftees, the group acknowl- 
edged that we have to ask young men to do 
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our fighting for us,” but insisted that we 
“should not ask the same young men to pay 
taxes for us.“ The question of fairness, the 
group emphasized, is too often confined to 
the question of who should serve, with little 
attention to how they might be compen- 
sated. There is no reason to suppose that a 
man’s sense of duty is weakened, or his 
morale undermined, by having his services 
appreciated with a decent wage. Surely the 
federal minimum wage is not too extravagant 
for a young man serving in the army in 
either peace or war.” 

The group proposed an increase in mili- 
tary pay that would add two to three billion 
dollars to the defense budget, because “a 
democracy with a GNP of over half a trillion 
dollars, and with income-tax rates lower than 
those prevailing before Vietnam, has no com- 
pelling need to use conscription to keep mili- 
tary wages down.” It advocated an energetic 
and continuous effort “to replace uniformed 
men with civilian employees, male and fe- 
male in all those tasks in which the disci- 
pline, the traditions, and the other qualities 
associated with uniformed armed forces, are 
not essential.” 

The study group, numbering just over a 
dozen and comprising mainly Harvard fac- 
ulty members, was one of several organized 
this year under the auspices of the Institute 
of Politics, a part of the John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy School of Government at Harvard 
University. One purpose of the Institute, ac- 
cording to Professor Richard E. Neustadt, its 
Director, is to help bring Harvard’s intel- 
lectual resources to bear on issues of public 
policy and to enliven Harvard scholarship 
through exposure to policy questions. 

The members of each study group are free 
to disseminate their reports and recommen- 
dations on their own responsibility. These 
are not reviewed by the Institute or the 
School. This statement on military man- 
power is the first public recommendation to 
emerge from an Institute study group. 

Earlier this year a lively controversy arose 
within the Harvard faculty on the question 
of student deferment, and on the question 
whether the Harvard faculty should officially 
take a position. Members of the study group, 
“all holding opinions about the draft but 
not the same opinion, discovered that the 
strength of our opinions was out of propor- 
tion to our knowledge of the present selective 
service system,” and “wondered whether we 
could arrive, through patient exploration and 
argument, at an agreed set of recommenda- 
tions.” The study group brought together 
not only diverse opinions but a variety of 
flelds—economics, political science, law and 
philosophy. 

The detailed analysis on which the group 
based its recommendations is being drawn 
together in a research report which will be 
available later this summer. 


On MEETING THE NATION'S NEED FOR 
Younec MEN IN MILITARY SERVICE 


Many teachers in American colleges and 
universities have been concerned about the 
draft. They naturally are, not only because 
the draft is related to war in general and to 
the war in Vietnam in particular, but also 
because the draft raises some fundamental 
questions about the obligations of citizen- 
ship in a democracy and the way those ob- 
ligations are divided among the citizens. 
Moreover, most of the students we teach, and 
even many of the teachers among us, are 
qualified by age, health, and education, to 
perform military service. A main feature of 
the present draft is that it singles out col- 
lege students, and their teachers, as a group 
especially eligible for. deferment; we are 
bound to be concerned with the wisdom of 
such an arrangement. 

In January of this year several of us on 
the Harvard faculty, all -holding opinions 
about the draft but not the same opinion, 
discovered that the strength of our opinions 
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was out of proportion to our knowledge of 
the present selective service system, our ac- 
quaintance with alternatives, and our under- 
standing of the issues raised by a choice 
among alternatives. Holding widely different 
views about military and foreign policy, and 
especially about the war in Vietnam, and 
differing greatly in the emphasis we attached 
to different consequences of the military 
manpower system, we wondered whether we 
could arrive, through patient exploration 
and argument, at an agreed set of recommen- 
dations, We knew we could not reach agree- 
ment on every matter of principle that would 
arise; we hoped we could reach agreement on 
a set of recommendations compatible with 
the differing premises from which we ap- 
proached the problem, 

Under the auspices of the Institute of Poli- 
tics in the John F. Kennedy School of Goy- 
ernment, a faculty study group was organized 
that met regularly during February, March, 
and April. Comprising a dozen members, 
mostly faculty, it brought together not only 
diverse opinions but diverse fields as well— 
economics, political science, law and phi- 
losophy. We drew on materials contained in 
Congressional hearings, in the report of the 
National Advisory Commission on Selective 
Service, and in other studies done both in- 
side and outside of government. We consid- 
ered many alternatives, each in the light of 
several criteria—fairness with respect to who 
serves, fairness in respect to conditions of 
service, efficiency in the use of the nation’s 
manpower, efficiency in the use of military 
manpower within the services, the impact 
on race relations and on education and pov- 
erty, the impacts of alternative systems on 
politics and on policy-making, the satisfac- 
tion or resentment of those rejected and 
those selected, the technical workability of 
alternative systems, the uncertainty or dis- 
ruption in the lives of young men, the career 
opportunities in military service, and mat- 
ters of conscience, tradition, and law. 

We still differ over the war in Vietnam and 
over other issues of military and foreign 
policy. We still differ in the importance we 
attach to the several criteria we examined. 
We still differ on a number of guesses and 
estimates about the results of certain policies 
for which the evidence is scanty. Somewhat 
to our surprise, we reached unanimous agree- 
ment on what we perceive to be the main 
Policy issues. 

If our recommendations carry any claim to 
attention, it is not because we were, as in- 
dividuals, specially qualified in the subject 
nor because three months of collective study 
have made us experts on military manpower. 
Nor is it because we in any way represent 
Harvard University or any other organiza- 
tion, governmental or private; we represent 
nobody but ourselves. If our recommenda- 
tions carry any weight it is precisely because 
we differ in our politics, in our policy prefer- 
ences and in our professional interests, and 
yet these recommendations, after our three 
months of wide ranging discussion and argu- 
ment. appeal to us all. 

These recommendations are addressed to 
the question, how should the government 
obtain military manpower, in peace and in 
war, when the number of men in service is 
not expected to exceed five or six million 
men. It assumes an economy not character- 
ized by comprehensive wartime controls. 
Specifically, we are talking about military 
manpower when the supply of eligible young 
men, relative to military needs, raises the 
question posed in the title of the Selective 
Service Commission’s report, “Who Serves 
when not all Serve?” 

These are our recommendations. 

1. All young men whose age, mental and 
physical fitness, and educational attainment 
qualify them for military duty should be 
equally eligible for conscription. Nobody 
needs to be deferred or exempted at age 19 
or 20 on grounds that his career plans and 
educational intentions make him too valu- 
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able a citizen to go into the Army, or make it 
a national interest that his, and not others’, 
service be med a few years. The eco- 
nomic benefits of discriminating among 
young men are modest, and largely confined 
to the young men who benefit. It is even 
doubtful whether, in the interest of a stu- 
dent’s education and career, the best time 
to do his service is after completion of 
college. 

2. If, as should be done, specific deferment 
of students is abolished, or comparable post- 
ponement is made equally available to all 
young men, the number of men eligible will 
exceed the number needed by the military 
services. The means of determining who 
serves and who does not serve, within this 
eligible group, must be fair and non-discrim- 
inatory and must appear fair and non-dis- 
criminatory both to those who are selected 
and to those who are not. We know of 
nothing but a random process—a “lottery”— 
that will meet those conditions. We there- 
fore recommend choice by lottery. 

3. Military pay should be increased suffi- 
ciently to attract, in the absence of hostili- 
ties, at least two and one-half million men. 
There is no magic in this figure. It corre- 
sponds to what, a few years ago, was 
acknowledged to be the approximate “‘peace- 
time” level of the armed forces, less one or 
two hundred thousand that we believe might 
be replaced by civilian employees during the 
coming years. Nobody can exactly estimate 
the pay scale required to reach this goal; but 
pay scales must be set with some goal in 
mind, and this should be the goal. In time 
of hostilities the additional men needed, and 
any short-fall of enlistments below this 
goal, should be acquired through the draft, 
preferably by lottery. 

4. We have to ask young men to do our 
fighting for us, involuntarily if necessary; 
we should not ask the same young men to 
pay our taxes for us. The draft should not be 
used as a means of shifting the financial 
burden of war or preparedness onto the same 
young men who are selected to carry the 
burden of risk and disrupted careers. The 
“cost” of attracting 2.5 or 2.75 million en- 
listees in peace-time is not really saved 
when we draft men; it is merely shifted, 
in the form of lower wages, from taxpayers 
to the men in the service. Too often the 
questions of fairness and discrimination are 
confined to the choice of who shall serve, 
with little attention to how we might shift 
some of the burdens of service from those 
who serve onto those who are served. Those 
of us who do not serve because we are too 
old or because we are otherwise not selected, 
should be careful not to use the draft as a 
way of holding military wages down. And 
there is no reason to suppose that a man’s 
sense of duty is weakened, or his morale 
undermined, by having his services ap- 
preciated with a decent wage. Surely the fed- 
eral minimum wage is not too extravagant 
for a young man serving in the army in 
either peace or war. 

5. Most of the inequity in the present 
pay scale for draftees could be eliminated, 
and reasonable pay differentials maintained 
among servicemen, with pay increases that 
would total between $2 billion and $3 bil- 
lion per year. We recommend such increases 
on grounds of fairness and in the belief that 
a democracy with GNP of over half a tril- 
lion dollars, and with income-tax rates lower 
than those prevailing before Viet Nam, has 
no compelling need to use conscription to 
keep military wages down. Official estimates 
of the likely cost of achieving a volunteer 
force of about 2.7 million men in peacetime 
appear to us somewhat exaggerated; pay 
increases on the scale we recommend should 
have an appreciable effect on enlistments. If 
so, the net cost will be reduced through re- 
ductions in training and other expenses as- 
sociated with the higher turnover of drafted 
men. 

6. Paying young men more nearly what 
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they are worth in the civilian economy can 
have other benefits, through a better appre- 
ciation within the military services that 
drafted men are not cheap resources. An 
energetic and continuous effort should be 
made to replace uniformed men with civilian 
employees, male and female, in all of those 
tasks in which the discipline, the traditions, 
and the other qualities associated with uni- 
formed armed forces, are not essential. This 
may cost more; if so, we have been using the 
draft to save ourselves money by putting 
civilians in uniform. 

7. The Reserves and National Guard 
should be considered ready, and should ac- 
tually be ready, to serve in an emergency. 
If, however, as recent experience suggests, 
they are either not ready or not available 
for a war on the scale of the war in Viet- 
nam, the worth of continuing the present 
reserve and National Guard system ought 
to be brought into question. 

8. Military service is national service, not 
service to a state or locality. Eligible young 
men ought to be equally vulnerable to se- 
lection, no matter what state they reside in. 
Randomized selection should be designed to 
achieve this and should not be based on 
state quotas. ý 

9. A lottery can be designed that, without 
becoming too complicated, permits a young 
man some freedom of choice in the year that 
he chooses to serve. Such freedom of choice 
should be equally available to all young men. 
One workable arrangement would be to call 
young men in their twenty-first year in an 
order of call determined by lottery, but with 
the lottery taking place in the young man’s 
nineteenth year, At age nineteen a young 
man would have a good idea of the likeli- 
hood of his being called two years later, and 
could anticipate his service by electing to 
be drafted at age nineteen or twenty. A 
longer period of choice might have the un- 
healthful effect of inducing young men to 
speculate unduly on changes in the pros- 
pects for war and peace or even for changes 
in the draft law. Young men high in the 
priority of call would be on notice that two 
years’ service probably awaited them at age 
twenty-one, and a strict denial of dependency 
exemption at age twenty-one would not then 
involve significant hardship. This arrange- 
ment would substantially eliminate the is- 
sue of college-student deferment; and it 
would benefit the college student by letting 
him know at age nineteen the likelihood 
that he would be called at twenty-one, so 
that he could make his own choice whether 
to complete college before or after military 
service. 

10. If, contrary to what we believe best, 
college students are deferred and others not, 
college students should become, upon grad- 
uation, equally vulnerable to the draft along 
with younger men who are not deferred. 
Exceptions should be made only for medi- 
cal students, officer candidates, and others 
whose choice of career makes them more 
liable to military service, not less liable, than 
others. If college students are not permit- 
ted—and they should not be permitted— 
to avoid eventual liability for military serv- 
ice, the supply of éligible young men will 
exceed the military demand for them about 
as much as if nobody were deferred. Thus 
the need remains for a randomized selec- 
tion process to determine who shall serve. 

11. The pay structure of the armed serv- 
ices should be continually rationalized to 
improve efficiency, to provide stronger incen- 
tives to remain in service and thus to reduce 
training costs and to e the skills 
treated by both experience and training, to 
achieve the best allocations of skills and 
qualities among and within the services, and 
to avoid wasting military manpower on jobs 
that civilians or civilian contractors can do. 

12. Increased pay, along the lines we rec- 
ommend, should increase the number of 
men who enlist under the present physical 
and mental standards. There is a natural 
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tendency, and a commendable one, for the 
armed services to want the highest quality 
personnel they can get; and with higher pay 
they would be able, and might be tempted, 
to raise standards of acceptance rather than 
to admit a larger number of enlistees. In 
order, however, to reduce reliance on the 
draft and to spread the opportunities for serv- 
ice as widely among the population as is 
consistent with military needs, standards of 
acceptance should be kept at present levels 
and the full effect of higher pay should be 
allowed to reflect itself in the number of 
enlistees. 

13. We recommend the re-examination by 
the federal government of the entire struc- 
ture of G.I, benefits and Veterans’ pensions 
and preferences, state as well as federal. 
There is some tendency, especially because 
state and federal efforts are poorly coordi- 
nated, for benefits to be haphazardly related 
to civil service preference, to income and 
property taxes, and to the state a man re- 
sides in. The consequences, in both equity 
and economic efficiency, are not guaranteed 
to be favorable. What we have is a system of 
partially deferred compensation, often on a 
contingent basis, that makes less sense al- 
together than each particular piece of legis- 
lation makes by itself. 

Graham Allison, Jr., Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences; Steven L. Canby, 
John F. Kennedy School of Govern- 
ment; Jack W. Carlson, economist, 
Washington, D.C.; John T. Dunlop, 
Professor of Economics; Charles Fried, 
Professor of Law; Robert E. Herzstein, 
attorney, Washington, D. C.; Samuel P. 
Huntington, Professor of Government; 
Stephen A. Marglin, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Economics; John Rawls, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy; Gerald D. 
Rosenthal, Assistant Professor of 
Economics; Henry Rosovsky, Profes- 
sor of Economics; Thomas C. Schelling, 
Professor of Economics; Lester C. 
Thurow, Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics; Robert V. Zupkis, Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. 


IMPACT Facts FoR REPORTERS 


(1) The typical Job Corps enrollee in 1965 
received 54 dollars a year more than the 
typical first year draftee: 1897.69 vs 1843.09. 

(2) From 1952 to 1964 the pay index for 
4 star generals went up 71%. For entering 
2nd Lt.s the index went up only 12%, less 
than the cost of living. For the recruit pay 
and allowances actually decreased by 1 dollar. 
For 17 years, until 1965’s small increase the 
basic pay of the recruit and the private were 
not changed. 

(8) In 1964, 29.5% of enlisted men in 
CONUS moonlighted. The DOD rate for those 
who were in the CONUS in all of 1964 is 
34%. Considering that draftees in basic train- 
ing and those assigned to such units as 
STRAC are too restricted to moonlight, these 
figures are very high. All the moonlighting 
was clustered around the military base. The 
median wage was $1.40/hr. 


THE POWER OF THE VOTE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, our 
Government through its Congress is to- 
day giving more and more attention to 
the problems faced by its citizens—in 
particular to the problems of groups of 
Its citizens who face difficulties too large 
even for the group to solve. It is particu- 
larly noteworthy, I think, that at last 
& great deal of attention is being focused 
on those problems of America’s native 
populations against which their people 
have struggled so long and, in many 
cases, so fruitlessly. 

One of the Members of this body who 
has labored long and effectively for the 
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cause of America’s native populations is 
Senator BARTLETT. Indeed, first as terri- 
torial delegate and then as U.S. Senator, 
his career has been typified from its 
start by a desire to help the native peo- 
ple of Alaska and he has been in the 
forefront of those whose actions have 
backed up their words. Too, I hasten to 
add, he has never advocated handouts, 
but has always stood for the kind of help 
that enables people to grow to the point 
where they can become self-sufficient. 

It is not strange, then, that our 
esteemed friend and colleague, Senator 
E. L. “Bos” BARTLETT, gave what I con- 
sider to be an outstanding address on 
Alaska native affairs to the Association 
on American Indian Affairs, Inc. at its 
annual meeting of the board of directors 
in New York City on the 8th of this 
month. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of this address be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In his first inaugural address, Thomas Jef- 
ferson observed, “Sometimes it is said that 
man cannot be trusted with the government 
of himself. Can he, then, be trusted with the 
government of others? Or have we found 
angels in the forms of kings to govern him?” 

Jefferson left the task of answering the 
question to history. In the 176 years since 
the speech, this country has given history its 
answer—yes, man can be trusted to govern 
himself if given the opportunity, 

Few nations if any have come out so 
firmly on the side of man as has the United 
States, but even here man has not always 
practiced what he preached. Throughout our 
history we have been slow to grant certain 
minority groups the same trust which we 
members of the white majority have taken 
for ourselves. 

In essence, we have assumed the role of 
angels and asked our minorities to keep the 
faith, to await patiently the day we decide 
these people can be trusted to govern them- 
selves. 

Now many members of minority groups, 
tired of promises unkept, programs unful- 
filled, have decided to seek rather than wait 
for their proper social, economic and politi- 
cal place in our society. Who can really blame 
them? 

As these persons reach out for what is 
rightfully their part of the American dream, 
I would offer one bit of advice, and that is— 
don’t lose the faith in the power of the vote. 

If it is true “that a little rebellion now and 
then is a good thing, and as in the 
political world as storms in the physical,” 
then it is also true that in the right to vote 
the people of this land possess the weapon 
to wage successful rebellions, 

We only have to look at areas where there 
has been a large increase in minority group 
voter registration to see significant changes 
effected because of the power of the vote. 
Certainly the election of a Negro sheriff in a 
county in Alabama is nothing less than a 
successful rebellion. 

But it must be pointed out that to exer- 
cise the franchise of the vote is not neces- 
sarily to exercise the full power of the vote. 

For example, in Alaska, our native people, 
consisting of Indians, Eskimos and Aleuts, 
make up about one fifth of the state’s popu- 
lation, Alaska natives traditionally have 
voted and have elected representatives to the 
state legislature. In the current legislature 
there are seven native representatives and 
senators. 

However, I think it is accurate to say that 
the Alaska natives have never exercised the 
amount of political influence commensurate 
with their share of the population, particu- 
larly in northwest Alaska. 
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The failure to make full use of their po- 
tential political power resulted not from a 
failure to vote, but because they failed to 
connect votes with programs, because they 
failed to band together to promote common 
interests and because there had always been 
a “safe” native vote, which, until 1932, went 
Republican, and since then, Democratic. 

But that situation has changed. Today, 
there is no “safe” native vote. The Alaska 
native is more politically alert and active, 
forming his own political action groups to 
promote his own causes, His support now 
goes to those with programs which will help 
the natives find their rightful place in our 
society. He is more actively seeking that place 
than before. In short, the Alaska native is 
proving again that man can be trusted to 
govern himself, and that when he does, he, 
better than angels, can find ways to solve 
his problems. 

I think it is important to add that Alaska 
natives have so far rejected proposals to 
form their own third party and are making 
their presence felt within the two party 
structure. 

I welcome this “new” political force in 
Alaska because I believe it will be a force for 
good, for solving problems which have been 
with us too long and because it will demon- 
strate that our system has the strength and 
flexibility to stand and adapt to the rebel- 
lions so necessary to political life. 

I think that the best way to indicate where 
this political action may lead would be to 
review briefly at the outset where we have 
been, where we have succeeded, and where 
the outdated approach of the angels has 
failed, as far as Alaska natives are concerned. 

Any of you who have traveled anywhere in 
Alaska know that housing is a major prob- 
lem. 

Any of you who have traveled into Alaska’s 
small towns and villages knows that the 
housing problem is of such magnitude that 
none of us can predict when it will be solved. 

We have, however, taken a few steps to- 
ward solution and the Association on Amer- 
ican Indian Affairs deserves part of the 
credit. The association could not have given 
me better nor more significant support and 
assistance than it did during the fight to ob- 
tain congressional approval of the Alaska 
native housing program. We won the battle 
for authorization. President Johnson has re- 
quested in the 1968 budget $1 million to 
start the program, which involves loans and 
grants to natives for the construction of 
modest but decent homes. The State of 
Alaska is working on the state plan the law 
requires. As soon as the plan is prepared by 
the state and approved by the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development and the 
money is appropriated, the program can 
begin. 

The program as authorized contemplates a 
total expenditure of $10 million. Estimates 
of the money required to construct decent 
housing for all of Alaska's natives range be- 
tween $75 to $100 million. Obviously, the 
native housing program is not going to solve 
the problem. Rather, it must be viewed in the 
light of an experiment which may have sig- 
nificance for a broad attack on Indian and 
native housing problems throughout the 
country. 

We hope the full authorization of $10 mil- 
lion will be appropriated so this experiment 
will have a full opportunity to prove itself. 

Already, publicity about housing condi- 
tions of Alaska’s native people whch was gen- 
erated by the introduction of my bill has led 
to interesting and, I think, significant devel- 
opments. 

In November of 1965 we held a native hous- 
ing conference in Alaska. After the three-day 
conference was concluded, a group made a 
trip to several native villages in northern and 
western Alaska. At each village we met with 
as Many members of the community as pos- 
sible, and at Barrow we had a general meet- 
ing of nearly all residents. There we en- 
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countered a problem which in one way is 
heartening and, unfortunately, not unusual. 
Incomes at Barrow are somewhat higher than 
in other native villages. Housing at Barrow, 
however, would not have been out of place 
in the most poverty-stricken community in 
Alaska. 

The people of Barrow had been unable to 
obtain the kind of credit available to people 
in larger communities, making the size of 
their incomes meaningless in terms of abil- 
ity to purchase houses, 

As a result of the meeting, I am pleased 
to report the Farmers Home Administration 
has made home loans to about 40 Barrow 
families. As we begin to solve economic and 
land problems in other communities, the 
Farmers Home Administration can render 
more assistance elsewhere in the State. 

But as I have already indicated, only part 


of the problem which was solved in Barrow ` 


is repeated in other Alaska native villages— 
and that part is the slum housing. Unhappily, 
Barrow is the exception when it comes to 
income, and there we come face to face with 
a major shortcoming of our “angelic” piece- 
meal, handout approach to solving the plight 
of our native people. Housing is desperately 
needed. New housing will mean the differ- 
ence between illness and good health, be- 
tween life and death, for many Alaska 
natives. 

Therefore, it will not detract from the 
importance of the program when I point 
out that new houses will not mean the 
permanent employment these people want so 
much, will not mean the improved educa- 
tional opportunities they need so badly. 
So while we are generous enough to offer 
a minimum of housing aid, our outdated 
piecemeal approach does not at the same 
time extend to programs which would make 
new homes the beginning of a new life 
rather than a temporary but important im- 
provement in the old life. 

There are various attempts being made to 
launch economic development programs 
geared to Alaska native villages, but I am 
not confident that they will succeed as 
swiftly as they should, that they will be 
coordinated as well as they should. Perhaps 
the unity of purpose behind the new po- 
litical activity of the native people will 
bring a unity of purpose to the various gov- 
ernment and private agencies now working 
in this field, will overcome interagency lack 
of cooperation and legislative reluctance to 
enact bold new attacks on these problems. 

Before leaving housing, I want to speak 
a word of thanks and one of praise. 

The Association on American Indian Af- 
fairs has invested considerable amounts of 
work and money in the native housing pro- 
gram. The native housing conference in 
1965 would not have been successful if the 
association had not contributed funds to 
enable native leaders to travel to the con- 
ference and to meetings of the Native Hous- 
ing Committee formed at the conference. If 
memory serves, the conference was the first 
occasion on which native leaders from all 
parts of Alaska met, discussed mutual 
problems and established a means of con- 
tinued cooperation in the solution of one 
of their most pressing problems. I regret 
that all of you could not have attended the 
conference, but you should all share a sense 
of pride and of extraordinary accomplish- 
ment by your contribution to it. 

Now I would like to turn to education and 
take this opportunity to plug for a pet in- 
terest of mine, an interest which would 
correct what could be called a callous ap- 
proach to upgrading people to the level of 
the angels. 

In terms of significance to the field of ed- 
ucation, there will probably never be a 
Congress to equal the record of the 89th. 
The list and scope of the measures adopted 
in 1965 and 1966 is staggering. Many of us, 
including, I suspect, most members of Con- 
gress, have not yet begun to realize all the 
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effects the legislation will have. We do know, 
however, that we have plotted a course of 
significant benefit to all of us, and particu- 
larly to the Indian, Eskimo and Aleut pop- 
ulations of the United States. 

In spite of the accomplishments of the 
89th Congress, I am not satisfied. We have 
been given a leg up, but we still are not 
skilled horsemen. 

As I said, I would discuss an area of long 
and special interest to me and I should like 
to enlist your interest and support. 

I want textbooks and courses developed for 
our Indian, Eskimo and Aleut children which 
will have some relation to the lives they lead, 
to their values, and to their cultures. Some 
work is already going forward at the Univer- 
sity of Alaska with the cooperation of the 
Center for Applied Linguistics, in Washing- 
ton, D.C., but only a start has been made. 

In the more than 22 years I have been in 
elective political life in Alaska, I have had 
many, Many occasions to meet with village 
groups in classrooms, I have seen many les- 
sons and exercises on blackboards. 

Almost always, if the subject is geography, 
literature or history, the material on the 
blackboard has no reference whatsoever to 
local geography, local myths and legends and 
local history. I have seen lessons on wheat, 
bananas, ancient history, American litera- 
ture. I have seen nothing about bears, wal- 
rus, seals, berries, about the geography of 
Alaska, Siberia or Canada, about the history 
of Eskimo and Indian migrations or any 
other subject for which a native child might 
have a natural curiosity and desire for 
knowledge. 

My complaint is not that our native chil- 
dren should not learn the things they are 
now being taught in the schools. My com- 
plaint is that it would be far easier for them 
to learn if their exposure to oral and written 
English were in a frame of reference fa- 
miliar to them. Most, if not all of us, have 
had some experience in teaching children 
words, phrases and sentences. 

We attempt to build their vocabularies 
on the things they see and do. We do not 
teach them first of all words for which they 
have no immediate use because we know they 
will forget them. We are eager to establish 
and to ease communication with them. It 
should be the same for the native children 
whose command of English on entering 
school may be slight or non-existent. 

I have pleaded for years for new textbooks, 
Too often the demand of immediate needs 
has had to be met at the expense of the work 
which should be done on the development 
of proper education materials. I am not con- 
fident that the work already begun will con- 
tinue uninterrupted unless constant and 
consistent encouragement is given to it. De- 
vising a primary reader for an Indian or Es- 
kimo child is a long and difficult task. It 
can be done and it must be done, but it will 
require the active support of such groups as 
yours, 

Not to complete the project would be to 
say to the native people in effect, that be- 
cause we have agreed to educate you to our 
way of life we have no obligation to make 
that education as easy and as meaningful 
as possible. We would be saying to the native 
people that because we have made available 
the opportunity to learn it is up to you to 
overcome any cultural barriers without spe- 
cial treatment. 

I would hope that in this age of enlighten- 
ment there would be no support for such an 
outdated approach to education, an approach 
to education left over from the days of co- 
lonialism. 

I say hope, for I have found indications 
that when enlightenment burns brightly in 
high places, it takes a while for it to seep 
down to low places. 

In his Manpower Report to Congress in 
March, 1964, President Johnson said: 

“The most disadvantaged group within the 
country is its indigenous populations, the 
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American Indian, the majority of whom are 
located on or near reservations isolated phys- 
ically and psychologically from the rest of 
the country.” 

I interpret that statement as a call to ac- 
tion, as a policy statement that federal de- 
partments and agencies should do all they 
can to correct that situation. Certainly one 
way in which federal departments and agen- 
cies could help would be to pursue enlight- 
ened employment practices. 

Recently, I wrote to all federal agencies 
and departments which employ civilians in 
Alaska. I asked for a report on the number 
of native people employed. The answers in- 
dicated an enlightenment gap. 

Omitting the Division of Indian Health and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, which could 
hardly be expected not to hire natives, of 
9,083 federal civilian employees in Alaska, 
only 391 are natives. I am not one to play 
the numbers game, but certainly figures 
which show that one-fifth of a state’s popu- 
lation holds only one-twenty-fifth of federal 
jobs in the state, there is room for improve- 
ment. 

I will not bore you with the breakdown 
by department and agency. However, these 
figures will not lie dormant in my desk. In 
order to help close “the enlightenment gap” 
I intend to publicize these figures in a speech 
on the Senate floor. Then I will send them 
to the Civil Service Commission for action. 
At this point, I have no wish to be critical 
of any person or department; I have no in- 
tention to charge discrimination either ac- 
tual or accidental. My intent is solely to 
help speed the bridging of the gap between 
policy statement and policy enactment. 

The transforming of policy statement into 
fact is, of course, what is really involved 
when we talk of helping our native people 
achieve their proper political economic place 
in our society. Certainly, it is the official pol- 
icy of this nation that every person should 
have an opportunity to progress to the limit 
of his ability and to ensure that opportunity 
through participation in our governmental 
process. 

I count it among my proudest legislative 
achievements passage of a bill which made 
that policy a fact at St. Paul in the Pribilof 
Islands, Alaska. 

The Pribilofs were named for the Russian 
navigator who discovered them. Even then 
these isolated barren rocks which stick out 
of the Sea were valuable as the 
breeding grounds for Pacific fur seal. Today, 
fur seals still migrate to the Pribilof rook- 
erles and each year the inhabitants of the 
islands kill a predetermined number of the 
seals for their valuable pelts. 

The workers are Aleuts. Their ancestors 
were first brought to the islands by Russian 
fur traders and forced to harvest seals. Since 
1911, the harvest has been conducted by 
the United States government under the 
terms of an international agreement among 
the United States, Japan, Canada and the 
U.S.S.R. The pelts are distributed in accord- 
ance with formula among the four nations, 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries man- 
ages the fur seal harvest and employs the 
descendants of the Aleuts taken to the is- 
lands by the Russians. Prior to 1950, the bu- 
reau ran the two communities, St. Paul and 
St. George, as company towns, The island 
manager ruled with absolute authority. The 
government owned the housing and doled 
out the rather meager rations which served 
as payment to the employees and their fam- 
ilies. 

No wages were paid, although there was a 
small capital distribution after the furs had 
been sold amounting to a few hundred dol- 
lars a worker. 

In 1950, this situation . A Bi 
commission visiting the islands in 1949 found 
sanitary and housing conditions favorable 
when compared to Alaska coastal villages, 
but deplored the fact that no wages were 
paid and that the food ration was poor in 
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quality and quantity. Fresh meat went to 
non-native employees of the bureau as did 
fresh milk from the dairy herd on the is- 
lands. The natives’ diet consisted of starchy 
foods, powdered milk and salted seal meat 
during the harvest season. In 1950, the gov- 
ernment began to pay wages, No one got rich 
on those first wages. Moreover, the bureau 
still controlled the housing, and a man could 
lose his home if he left the islands for too 
long or if he angered the island manager. 
And the bureau still ran the store where 
almost the entire paycheck was spent. 

In 1962, this situation was finally im- 
proved. Some of the workers were brought 
under the classified civil service system and 
most of the workers were put under the fed- 
eral wage board pay system. The bureau still 
regulated and controlled community serv- 
ices. Last year the Congress enacted a home 
rule bill for the Pribilofs which will allow 
private ownership of homes and other prop- 
erty, municipal government instead of bu- 
reau government, and freedom to leave the 
island and work elsewhere during the off 
season. With regard to the legislation, almost 
all of the provisions desired by the people 
themselves were incorporated. Other com- 
munities have observed this and are inspired 
to plan for solving their own problems, 
whether the solution requires legislation or 
simply obtaining action out of an existing 
agency or program. 

One outgrowth of this heightened aware- 
ness of what can be accomplished by seek- 
ing rather than waiting is the extensive 
native land claims which now cover most 
of Alaska. 

Of all the Alaska natives, only the Tlingit 
and Haida Indians of southeastern Alaska 
have been able to litigate land claims. In 
1935, the Congress authorized the Tlingits 
and Haidas to bring suit in the United States 
Court of Claims. The period for filing suit 
was extended several times. The suit was 
finally filed in 1947. 

The Court of Claims divided the action 
into two parts—land title and valuation. In 
October of 1959, the Court decided that there 
had been a taking of Tlingit and Haida land. 
A decision as to the value of the taking has 
not yet been rendered, although one of the 
Court’s commissioners filed a report last fall 
setting the value at $16 million. The case 
will not be finally decided for another six 
to eight months. 

As for the rest of the Alaska natives, there 
Was no concerted effort made to claim land 
or anything else until after statehood, and 
even then things were relatively quiet. 

In 1965 and 1966, the story was different, 
culminating in a state-wide native confer- 
ence on native problems in October, 1966, 
at Anchorage. The Anchorage conference was 
well attended by representatives of various 
regional native groups. It came at the height 
of the political campaign. Politicians gave 
extra attention to the meeting, and I am 
told that one native who came to Anchorage 
for the meeting gained 10 pounds as a result 
of the dinners, luncheons and breakfasts 
sponsored by the various candidates for of- 
fice and party organizations, 

Out of that meeting came a realization 
that the native land claims matter could no 
longer be ignored. 

In addition, the conference appointed a 
land committee which drafted a bill to be 
introduced in the Congress, a bill which a 
‘number of candidates immediately endorsed 
only to have second thoughts after Novem- 
ber 8. Nevertheless, some of the ideas included 
in the committee draft are being considered 
at the Interior Department today. 

This change of mood among Alaska natives 
can be explained very simply. The land we 
are talking about had very little value until 
oil was discovered on the Kenai Peninsula 
in 1957. Other strikes followed, and Alaska, 
according to geologists, may become one of 
the great oil-producing areas of the world. 
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What really brought home the significance 
of the oil discoveries was the sale of leases 
by the Tyoneks, a small group of poverty- 
ridden Indians on the west side of Cook 
Inlet. The Interior Department solicitor 
ruled that under a relatively obscure 1927 
law, the leases could be sold for the benefit 
of the Tyoneks. Much to everyone’s amaze- 
ment, the sale brought $12 million. The 
value of the Tyoneks’ land, a school reserve 
set aside by President Woodrow Wilson, in- 
creased substantially overnight. Moreover, the 
oil companies had plans to explore essentially 
all of Alaska. 

Land which would no longer sustain all 
those who relied on hunting and fishing for 
subsistence might well bring a windfall to a 
village if oil were found and aboriginal rights 
could be asserted. 

The Interior Department was finally backed 
into the wall toward which it has been 
moving ever so slowly since about 1960. 
Fortunately, the man who could do the job 
of preparing legislation to provide machinery 
for satisfying the claims arrived on the 
scene at Interior, His name is Charles Luce. 
Under Mr. Luce’s quietly firm guidance, the 
department has written a draft of legislation 
which will be introduced in this session of 
Congress. 

I think even now it is possible to see where 
the political actions launched so relatively 
recently by Alaska natives will lead. Con- 
gress will pass some native claims legislation, 
if not in this Congress, the next. Whatever 
the final terms of the legislation I am confi- 
dent the act will provide some base on which 
the natives can build. 

If we can judge from the Tyonek Indians, 
and I think we can, they will build well, 
and they will do most of the building them- 
selves. They will possess the capability to 
launch and shape programs for their bene- 
fit. I do not mean to imply that all this will 
happen in a year or five years. We need only 
look at the Tlingit-Haida case to be reminded 
how long such a case can run. 

However, at least two observations can be 
made. 

In the relatively short time Alaska natives 
have increased the power of their vote, they 
have shaken our old ways of doing things. 
In using the power of the vote to achieve 
just goals they have once again demonstrated 
that this nation has built into its govern- 
mental system the weapons with which to 
wage rebellions so necessary to political life. 
They have reminded us that there are no 
angels in the form of kings to rule men, only 
men to govern other men as equals, 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL SHOULD 
DEBATE VIETNAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
February 1966 the United Nations Se- 
curity Council, in response to the re- 
quest of the United States, put the ques- 
tion of Vietnam on its agenda. The Coun- 
cil then adjourned, however, without 
considering the matter further. Some 
member states contended that the United 
Nations was not the proper framework 
for achieving a peaceful solution because 
only one of the principal parties, the 
United States, was a member of the 
United Nations. 

The fact that North Vietnam, South 
Vietnam, and Communist China are not 
represented in the United Nations is not 
an excuse for a failure of the world or- 
ganization to face up to its responsibili- 
ties in Vietnam. The Charter of the 
United Nations makes clear that the or- 
ganization has a duty to contribute to 
peace whenever it is seriously endan- 
gered, whether members or nonmembers 
are involved. 
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The charter specifically provides for 
the presence of nonmember nations in 
discussions of situations in which they 
are parties. Article 32 asserts that any 
state which is not a member of the United 
Nations and which is a party to a dis- 
pute under consideration by the Security 
Council shall be invited to participate in 
the discussion. In addition, under arti- 
cle 39 of the rules of procedure, the 
Security Council may invite individuals 
to supply it with information or to give 
assistance in the examination of the 
problem. 

For many years the United Nations 
has played a major role in the Korean 
situation and in the maintenance of the 
truce there even though North and South 
Korea are not members of the U.N: In 
November 1950, the Security Council in- 
vited Communist China to be present 
during the discussion of the special re- 
port of the United Nations Command 
that Chinese troops had entered the con- 
flict, as well as during a discussion of the 
allegation of Communist China that the 
United States had invaded Formosa. The 
resolutions extending these invitations 
were adopted in spite of negative votes 
of permanent members, Nationalist 
China in both cases and the United 
States in one, thus underscoring the 
procedural nature of a resolution of in- 
vitation. Subsequently, a representative 
of Communist China, General Wu Hsiu- 
chuan, did take part in Security Council 
discussion in New York. 

Insofar as the question of the partici- 
pation of the National Liberation Front 
in discussions, it should be noted that in 
1948 under rule 39 the Council invited 
representatives of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, and, later, of the Arab Higher 
Committee to participate in the consider- 
ation of the Palestine question. 

We cannot be certain that all the 
parties to the Vietnam conflict which 
are not members of the United Nations— 
South Vietnam, North Vietnam, the Na- 
tional Liberation Front, and Communist 
China—would accept an invitation to 
state their case to the Security Council 
and to each other, face to face. It should 
be noted in this connection that in 1955 
Communist China refused an invitation 
to participate in the Security Council 
discussion of the tension in the Formosa 
straits. However, we can be certain that 
communication among the parties will 
not take place unless a new effort is made 
to bring them together. The United Na- 
tions has a responsibility to make that 
effort. It has a responsibility, at this late 
date, to make a formal effort through the 
Security Council, the principal peace- 
keeping organ of the U.N. 

Vietnam is a matter of the greatest 
importance. It is of the most urgent 
priority and should be so considered by 
the U.N. even though there are, obviously, 
other problems which may be building 
new pressures for U.N. action. 


LET’S NOT WEAKEN THE BILL OF 
RIGHTS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
when the 55 Founding Fathers of our 
Nation announced the Constitution they 
had written, there was an uproar from 
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every liberty-loving man in the 13 Orig- 
inal States. 

The proposed Constitution of the 
United States drafted by the conserva- 
tives of that time was denounced in leg- 
islative assemblies and in barrooms. It 
was denounced throughout all of the 13 
Original States by the men who had 
fought and won the Revolutionary War. 

On the demand of those heroic men, 
the first 10 amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, which we affectionately term the 
“Bill of Rights,” were rammed down the 
throats of the conservatives of the 1780’s. 
Of these amendments, the first was, and 
has remained for 180 years, the most 
precious. 

It would be well for Americans of to- 
day to reread it from time to time. It 
reads: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. 


A great hue and cry has been raised 
recently in the other body concerning 
the unfortunate action of some critics 
and showoffs demonstrating their oppo- 
sition to our Vietnam involvement who 
see no better way to express their dissent 
than by burning the flag of the United 
States. Very definitely, they have chosen 
a meaningless way of expressing their 
disapproval. Burning flags, like burning 
draft cards, does nothing toward achiev- 
ing their objective. It is merely an act of 
defiance of the law, a stupid gesture of 
dissent. 

Unfortunately, these gestures have 
been widely misinterpreted by those who 
do not recognize them as an expression 
of dissent. Thus, the superpatriots and 
self-appointed vigilantes rush to man 
the barricade of patriotism and to direct 
a barrage of near hysterical outrage 
against the misguided and stupid flag 
and draft card burners. 

Mr. President, there is and has been a 
law on our statute books that provides 
that youngsters of draft age, upon the 
demand of officials who are entitled to 
see draft cards, must display their draft 
cards or be guilty of a criminal offense. 
Of course, an individual who has burned 
his draft card would be unable to pro- 
duce it. So, it would be an unnecessary 
act of Congress if Congress were to pro- 
vide that draft card burning would con- 
stitute a crime. 

As one who has frequently and un- 
equivocally expressed criticism of the ad- 
ministration’s policy in Vietnam, I feel 
that there are far better ways to express 
that dissent than by desecration of the 
national symbol. I share a feeling of out- 
rage toward those who in public resort 
to such outrageous antics. In every in- 
stance I would like to know that such 
persons are arrested and punished for 
disorderly conduct. In my considered 
judgment, it is very definitely a lesser 
offense against our democratic principles 
to burn an American flag than to do 
violence to our Constitution or to “for- 
get” the first amendment in punishing 
the flag burners, as one Member of the 
House of Representatives has suggested 
we do. Let us remember that the flag is 
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a symbol; one of the most cherished by 
all Americans. The Constitution is much 
more than a symbol. It is the cornerstone 
of our liberties. Any violation of it or 
attempts to abrogate or weaken the first 
amendment present a serious threat to 
all the liberties we cherish. 

Mr. President, without a doubt, in 
every one of our 50 States and in most 
of our cities there are laws and ordi- 
nances to punish any person who pub- 
licly burns or tears our flag in a demon- 
stration in a public place. We in the 
Senate and the entire American public 
may rest assured that action has been 
and will continue to be taken against 
those who violate State laws by destroy- 
ing the flag of our Nation. Sometimes, 
we lack judges with sufficient backbone 
to enforce such laws and ordinances. 

Congressional action in this area is en- 
tirely unnecessary. If the Congress has 
nothing more to do than to create new 
Federal crimes—in an area in which the 
States have already legislated and have 
primary jurisdiction—then let us ad- 
journ and go home. To those who urge 
that flag burners be given up to 5 years 
in prison or fined $10,000—or even death 
by firing squad—I ask: “Are you pre- 
pared to impose equally severe penalties 
on those who burn or bomb Negro 
churches in the South or the homes of 
civil rights workers in any part of our 
Nation?” Furthermore, those who speak 
out denouncing desecration of the flag of 
the United States would do well to define 
specifically just what is desecration of 
our flag. Criminal laws and ordinances 
to be effective and enforceable must be 
specific. Very definitely I denounce and 
abhor unreasoning demagogs and draft 
card burners and flag burners. On the 
other hand I oppose burning or destroy- 
ing any part of the first amendment of 
our Constitution. 

Even though we are now engaged in 
the kind of armed conflict which always 
tends to bring out the shouts of those 
superduper, hysterical, self-appointed, 
and proclaimed patriots, let us keep our 
perspective. 

If it is admitted that we have caused 
great destruction to lives and property 
in Vietnam, let it at least not be said that 
at home our involvement in this miser- 
able civil war in Vietnam has endan- 
gered liberties that are most precious to 
all Americans. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


THE APOLLO PROGRAM— 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in the Washington Sunday 
Star of May 21, 1967, there appeared 
an article by William Hines entitled 
“Apollo: A Shining Vision in Trouble.” 

This article in reviewing the Apollo 
program raises grave questions as to 
the extent to which political influence 
or favoritism was a factor in the award- 
ing of the Apollo contract to North 
American. It quotes this statement in 
the Phillips Report: 

NASA has been forced to accept slippages 
in key milestone accomplishments, degra- 
dation in hardware performance, and in- 
creasing costs. 
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The writer concludes his article with 
these questions: “Why forced? By whom, 
and how, and for what motive?” The 
answers to these questions may reveal 
the true nature of Project Apollo’s meta- 
morphosis in reverse. 

Under date of May 15, 1967, there 
appeared an article on this same subject 
in the Washington Star by Richard Wil- 
son entitled “Apollo, TFX, and the Pub- 
lic’s Right To Know.” 

Mr. Wilson concludes his article with 
this statement: 


Congress and the public need to know how 
these huge undertakings have been handled 
because there will be many more of them in 
the future. 


On May 14, 1967, another article on 
this subject appeared in the Des Moines 
Sunday Register, by Clark Mollenhoff, 
entitled “Probe Turns to Webb in Apollo 
Case,” and in that article Mr. Mollenhoff 
questions his links to North American. 

As these three articles point out, there 
is no question that the recent hearings 
before the Space Committee have devel- 
oped some disturbing factors in this pro- 
gram, and I thoroughly endorse the 
recommendations of these three writers 
that Congress has a responsibility to 
pursue this inquiry further. 

I ask unanimous consent that all three 
of the articles referred to be printed at 
this point in the Recorp, and that they 
be printed under the title “Unfinished 
Business.” 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
May 21, 1967] 
APPOLLO: A SHINING VISION IN TROUBLE 
(By William Hines) 

In the six years since John F. Kennedy 
set the moon as American's space target 
for the 1960s, Project Apollo has undergone 
what might be termed a metamorphosis in 
reverse. 

Unlike the lowly caterpillar that in time 
becomes a beautiful moth, Kennedy’s shin- 
ing vision of May 25, 1961, has degenerated 
into a can of worms. Apollo is years behind 
schedule, billions over original cost estimates 
and three men are dead as a direct result 
of what has been officially labeled careless- 
ness and overconfidence. 

Manned earth-orbital flights which five 
years ago had been planned for 1964 now 
will not begin until 1968; round-the-moon 
missions originally planned for last year and 
this year have been scrubbed entirely, and 
lunar landings hopefully projected for 1967 
probably have slipped out of this decade. 

A program which NASA hoped would be 
completed for something under $20 billion 
has cost very nearly that much already 
with first-flight still a year off, and it seems 
unlikely that astronauts will feel the cindery 
lunar soil beneath their boots before $25 
billion has been spent. 

It all began six years ago this week, in 
an atmosphere of hope and inspiration. 

“I believe that this nation should com- 
mit itself to achieving the goal, before this 
decade is out, of landing a man on the moon 
and returning him safely to earth,” the then- 
new President Kennedy told Congress on 
May 25, 1961. 

Of this bold leap across the space frontier, 
Kennedy said, “No single space project in 
this period will be more impressive to man- 
kind, or more important for the long-range 
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exploration of space; and none will be so 
difficult or so expensive to accomplish.” 

The task was assigned to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, a 
relatively new agency then operating at a 
budget level below $1 billion a year. Today 
NASA—then as now headed by Administrator 
James E. Webb—is one of Washington's most 
solidly entrenched peer nanos with an 

udget of $5 on. 
nak ee hopes in 1961 and 1962, 
and still talks optimistically, even in the 
wake of the Jan. 27 Apollo spacecraft fire 
that killed three astronauts at Cape Ken- 
nedy, Fla. But optimistic talk aside, NASA 
is in a parlous state, and Project Apollo along 
mS ald things get into such a condition 
that even before Jan. 27 the moon program 
was running three years late and 15-20 per- 
cent over budgets? Was management at 
fault, and if so, where did (and does) the 
onsibility lie? 
yy e br accident into the course of 
congressional hearings into the Apollo fire, 
something called the “Phillips Report” came 
to light. This document, named for its prin- 
cipal author, Maj. Gen, Samuel C. Phillips, 
USAF, program manager for Apollo at NASA 
headquarters, dealt harshly with a giant in- 
dustrial concern called North American Avia- 
„Inc. 
1258 than anything else before Jan. 27 
or since, it raised profound questions about 
the quality of government and industrial 
management in the space program, and 
about the candor and good faith of people. 

North American is one of the largest man- 
ufacturers in the “aerospace” field. Sixty per- 
cent of its income is derived from NASA con- 
tracts—8110 million a month. Among gov- 
ernment agencies, NASA is North American's 
biggest customer, and for years North Ameri- 
can has been NASA's biggest contractor. 

The Phillips Report first came to general 
public notice on Feb. 27, when Sen. Walter 
F. Mondale, D-Minn., started digging for it. 

A month and a half elapsed before the 
report finally came out (via what Mondale 
called “the underground” rather than 
through official channels). In the interim 
witnesses danced a “semantic waltz“ to use 
Mondale's term—offering doubletalk, eva- 
sions, half-truths and e falsehoods in 
response to quests for details. 

At length Webb on May 9 told Mondale 
that when the matter first was broached in 
February, “I did not know (about) an over- 
all strong admonition by Gen. Phillips to the 

rs of North American with respect to 
the total operation of the company .. .” 


FAR REACHING 


There is nothing in the record to refute 

Webb’s statement that he was ignorant of 
Phillips’ stern warning to North American 
Aviation's President J. Leland Atwood on Deo. 
19, 1965. But to persons famillar with NASA's 
organization, it is utterly inconceivable that 
Webb would not have known about such a 
far-reaching document as the Phillips Re- 
port. 
This document consisted of a two-page 
covering letter from Phillips to Atwood; a 
20-page summary of findings entitled “NASA 
Review Team Report,” and several hundred 
pages of appendices and supporting papers. 
The letter and Team Report were obtained 
last month by Rep. William F. Ryan, D-N. T., 
from an undisclosed source and were made 
public by him. 

They reveal Phillips’ dissatisfaction—to 
the point of exasperation—with a huge in- 
dustrial corporation that seemed to be op- 
erating loosely and laxly at every level of 
supervision, 

The situation was so bad that the Review 
Team expressed “serious concern that fully 
qualified flight vehicles will not be available 
to support the lunar landing program,” and 
Phillips told Atwood, “I could not find a 
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substantive basis for confidence in future 
performance 

It can be stated quite without question 
that this sort of letter simply would not be 
written, or such a report rendered, to the 
agency's largest contractor without the 
knowledge of the agency's administrator. It 
is clear from other testimony, including 
Phillips’ own, that the top NASA manage- 
ment was fully and currently informed of 
troubles with North American in that period. 

From the outset Webb opposed public dis- 
cussion and examination of the Phillips Re- 
port and other critical material, and at one 
point decried the disclosure of documents 
that “are thrown into the public arena so as 
to require the production of large amounts 
of data that destroys the system on which 
our success is built.” 

It was ironic that Webb should mention 
“success” in the context of a hearing into a 
disaster that killed three men, cost untold 
millions of dollars, and set the space pro- 
gram back at least a year. 


NOT FIRST CHOICE 


Webb's sparring with Mondale was at least 
matched by his encounter with Sen. Mar- 
garet Chase Smith, R-Maine, on the subject 
of the Apollo spacecraft contract under 
which North American eventually will re- 
ceive $3.5 billion. 

On April 17, Mrs. Smith asked Webb about 
the selection of North American. She wanted 
to know whether this company, or some 
other bidder among five submitting propos- 
als, had been the first choice of a source 
evaluation board which had examined man- 
agerial, technical and financial qualifications. 

“Yes,” said Webb, “it was the recom- 
mended company.” 

But on May 9, Mrs. Smith called Webb to 
account for his earlier answer. Was it not 
true, she asked, that the source evaluation 
board actually had ranked the Martin Co, 
number one, with North American in second 
place? 

Webb acknowledged that this was true, 
but explained that he and his advisers ques- 
tioned the source evaluation board closely 
and then decided to overrule the board. He 
cited various items attesting to North Amer- 
ican’s “know-how.” But the lingering sus- 
picion was left that know-who“ may have 
had something to do with what transpired. 

In the last three months of 1961, starting 
about 34% months after Kennedy issued his 
moon message, the first four of five major 
contracts in Project Apollo were let. Two of 
these went to North American Aviation Inc. 

On Sept. 11, North American won a di- 
rected award to build the second stage of a 
giant moon rocket now known as Saturn V. 
Then, on Nov, 28, North American nosed out 
Martin to get the juiciest plum of them all, 
the Command-Service Module (Spacecraft) 
contract. 

COSTS SKYROCKET 


When the awards were announced, NASA 
estimated the contract values at $140 mil- 
lion for the rocket stage and $400 million for 
the spacecraft. 

Today NASA's estimates of the total cost 
of these jobs are: Rocket stage, $1,656,600,- 
000; spacecraft, $3,645,600,000. The former 
represents an 11-fold escalation, the latter 
9-fold, 

At the same time as NASA was letting con- 
tracts to North American, some coincidental 
side business was going on on a much smaller 
scale. It involved among other interesting 
persons, Robert G. Baker, the Senate aide 
who made a name for himself in the late 
1950s as Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson’s “strong right arm... the last 
man I see at night, the first I speak to in 
the morning.” 

By 1961 Johnson had left the majority 
leadership for the vice presidency, and 
Baker—a protege in search of a protector— 
latched onto Sen. Robert S. Kerr, D-Okla., 
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often called “the uncrowned king of the 
Senate.” Baker's star remained in the as- 
cendancy until Kerr’s death at the start of 
1963, then quickly began to set. 

Kerr's “kingship” derived from his talent 
for amassing power, and from his unabashed 
use of muscle and “clout,” or influence. He 
was a senior member of the Senate Public 
Works Committee and chairman of the 
Public Works subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. He was ranking 
Democrat (after the late Chairman Harry 
F. Byrd) on the Finance Committee. Finally, 
he was chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Science (the 
“Space Committee“). 

Kerr had succeeded his friend Johnson in 
the Space Committee chairmanship at the 
start of the Kennedy administration, and 
the two strong men proposed as space admin- 
istrator Kerr's friend and business associate, 
Jim Webb. In a subsequent confirmation 
hearing, Kerr said fondly of Webb, “He is 
probably the greatest Oklahoman that North 
Carolina ever produced.“ 


LONG PUBLIC SERVICE 


Webb had been a director and “assistant 
to the president” of Kerr’s huge oil-uranium 
empire, Kerr-McGee Oil Industries Inc. of 
Oklahoma City. He was also a director of the 
McDonnell Aircraft Co. of St. Louis, which 
had been chosen in 1959 to build the Mer- 
cury capsule for America's first manned flight 
venture. (After taking office Webb late in 
1961 authorized the start of a new manned 
flight project called Gemini—and more than 
three-quarters of a billion dollars worth of 
business fell McDonnell’s way.) 

Webb had a long career of public service. 
As he told the Senate committee in his con- 
firmation hearing, he had decided fairly 
early in life that he could make enough 
money in one-third of his time so he could 
devote the other two-thirds to public affairs. 

Though Webb was energetic, he was not, 
at this time, rich, In 1949 when he was 
changing jobs in the Truman administra- 
tion from director of the Budget Bureau to 
undersecretary of state, he told an inter- 
viewer he had no independent means and 
that he was living in a bungalow for which 
he had paid $15,000. Friends said he was a 
man with absolutely no interest in money. 

During the Eisenhower years, while he was 
out of public office, Webb amassed a con- 
siderable fortune. His association with Kerr- 
McGee, among other activities, made him at 
least a millionaire. According to a study 
made by the House Banking and Currency 
Committee in 1964 based on May 1962 data, 
Webb was one of 20 principal stockholders 
in the Fidelity Bank & Trust Co. of Okla- 
homa City, of which Kerr was No. 3 stock- 
holder and Kerr's partner, Dean McGee, was 
No. 1. Webb's bank stock alone had a paper 
value in 1962 of $790,000. 

Webb did not publicly disclose his stock 
holdings, but assured the Senate that he 
would “resign from every association, orga- 
nization or interest not consistent with my 
full-time devotion of the duties of adminis- 
trator of the NASA.” He added that his affairs 
would be handled, during his incumbency, 
by the Fidelity Bank, which he sald “I will 
instruct ... to make no investment in any 
field related to the programs of NASA.” 

The Fidelity Bank was to figure promi- 
nently in financial operations that brought 
Bobby Baker, his sponsor Senator Kerr, North 
American Aviation and a “Washington con- 
sultant” named Fred B. Black Jr. into an 
involved series of business dealings. 


FEE OF $100,000 A YEAR 


Black later came to be one of the key 
figures in the Senate Rules Committee's in- 
quiry into the far-reaching activities of 
Baker while secretary to the Senate ma- 
jority. Black was employed by North Amer- 
loan, at a fee of about $100,000 a year, to 
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keep an ear to the ground in Washington. 
North American's president, Atwood, told the 
Baker investigators about Black in these 
terms: 

“He has been an adviser to us in the gen- 
eral area of his predictions and his observa- 
tions on governmental activities, stemming 
largely from Washington. And he has from 
time to time and frequently advised us as 
to his opinion on what might develop in the 
way of congressional action, governmental 
action of various kinds. He, in my opinion, 
has been an astute and reliable observer.” 

Black maintained a palatial house in 
Washingtons finest neighborhood, just 
around the corner from “Las Ormes,” which 
Lyndon and Lady Bird Johnson had bought 
from Perle Mesta and renamed “The Elms.” 
Atwood used to come to dinner at Black’s 
when in Washington and met any number of 
interesting, important people—among them 
Bobby Baker. 

Baker and Black had met, the latter told 
the Senate investigators, back in 1959 at the 
behest of one Frank Roberts, who in 1964 
was a vice president of Sperry-Rand, the 
successor corporation to the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co. in which Webb was an up-and- 
coming young official from 1936 to 1943. 

Why did Roberts want Black and Baker 
to meet? “Baker was a good friend of his,” 
Black explained. “I was a good friend of his, 
and he thought the two good friends should 
meet.“ 

Baker and Black indeed became good 
friends, and their relationship continued 
even after Baker’s star had become eclipsed 
and the onetime Senate alde was reduced to 
borrowing small sums for walking-around 
money. But in 1961, with the moon program 
bright on the horizon, the days of the mid- 
sixties seemed exceedingly remote. 

ENTER SERV-U 

Late in 1961, when North American was 
getting into Project Apollo with both feet, 
Black was visited by a small group with a 
novel proposition. One of the group was a 
man with Florida interests and gambling 
connections in Las Vegas and the Caribbean; 
another was Ernest Tucker, who shared a 
law office in Washington with Baker. 

The proposition they brought related to a 
vending machine venture represented as a 
spinoff of a Florida canteen operation, to be 
known as Potomac Vending, Inc. Black and 
Baker each bought 4,500 shares (at $1 a 
share), but decided to keep their ownership 
secret. Tucker became owner of record, but 
Black and Baker together were beneficial 
owners of 30 percent of the venture. 

Black told the Senate committee he “didn't 
really have any reason at all” for this ar- 
rangement, adding: “I trust Mr. Tucker. 
That is the only reason there could have 
been.” 

Before long, Black was talking with Atwood 
about the new company’s moving into Los 
Angeles and taking over the lucrative canteen 
business in some of North American's plants. 
The name was changed from Potomac Vend- 
ing to Serv-U about this time. 

Black did not reveal his hidden financial 
interest in Serv-U, and Atwood never thought 
to inquire why his $100,000-a-year Washing- 
ton consultant would be troubling himself 
about a vending machine contract. 

Atwood told Black whom to see, and in 
short order Serv-U elbowed an old-estab- 
lished vending contractor out of several 
North American factories including the one 
where Apollo spacecraft were to be built. In 
time, Serv-U was doing several million dol- 
lars business annually. 

How did a brand-new company with only 
$10,000 capitalization get financing for the 
equipment needed to run a large-scale vend- 
ing operation? In Serv-U's case the source 
was Fidelity National in Oklahoma City, the 
bank dominated by the Kerr-McGee interests. 
Black said he gained entree to the bank's 
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president, Grady Harris, by means of a tele- 
phone call placed by Kerr in his Capitol office 
while Black sat beside him. 

In time, Black borrowed several hundred 
thousand dollars from Fidelity National, 
sometimes, on nothing.more than his own 
signature, and at least once with a nonexist- 
ent power-of-attorney signed a $50,000 note 
for Baker. 

One of the dealings with Fidelity National 
involved the capitalization of another bank, 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank of Tulsa. 


ACQUIRED LAND 


Tulsa, the second city of Oklahoma and a 
prominent “oil capital,“ was a place greatly 
favored by Kerr. He had worked and fought 
for years to get a navigable waterway con- 
necting Tulsa with the Mississippi River via 
the Arkansas River, and people used to say 
that if Kerr lived long enough Tulsa would 
be a seaport. 

The Arkansas River improvement plan was 
not happening in a vacuum, of course. The 
Kerr-McGee interests acquired land outside 
Tulsa that subsequently turned out to be 
along the future course of a navigation canal, 
Some of this land was later optioned to a 
large industrial corporation planning to con- 
duct certain Project Apollo manufacturing 
operations in Tulsa, The company: North 
American Aviation, Inc. 

As time passed, the acquaintance between 
Kerr and Black ripened; they introduced each 
other to friends—this is how Black met 
Webb, They enjoyed, so Black’s testimony 
indicates, an association characterized by 
frankness and mutual understanding, When 
the Tulsa bank deal materialized, it was not 
surprising that Kerr should call Black into 
conference. 

Kerr apparently advised Black that Kerr- 
McGee was planning to invest heavily in 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank and sug- 
gested that a piece of the action might prof- 
itably be acquired by Black and Baker. Ac- 
cordingly, Black went to Oklahoma City and 
on March 20, 1962, borrowed $175,000 from 
Fidelity National to buy 6,400 shares of the 
Tulsa bank stock. 

In a completely informal, unwritten ar- 
rangement, he told the Senate committee in 
1964, Baker “could purchase half of it at any 
time that he could come up with the money.” 
Baker, on the other hand, had not been 
required to put up any of the capital; the 
loan was solely Black’s responsibility. 

Farmers & Merchants turned out to be a 
money-maker, thanks to numerous large and 
active accounts, one of which was maintained 
by North American’s Tulsa operation. In time, 
Black cut back on his holdings by selling a 
piece of his bank stock to Edmund Levinson, 
a Las Vegas gambler who cropped up in the 
news this month in a federal tax case. 

Levinson, Black explained, “is a great per- 
sonal friend of mine“ whom he met “the day 
before Kennedy’s inauguration,” Levinson 
was also a business associate of Black’s by 
virtue of silent ownership of shares in Serv-U, 
along with another Las Vegas type, Edward 
Torres, named this month in the tax matter. 

Serv-U thrived, and in time Black and 
Baker owned a 57 percent controlling inter- 
est, all still in Tucker’s name. Black never 
could “see any reason” for disclosing Baker's 
role. 

Except for a small hassle at the outset 
about the quality of coffee, North American 
Aviation apparently had no complaint about 
its canteen contractor. 

This is more than could be said about 
NASA’s relationship with North American. 
By the time Gen. Phillips joined the space 
agency early in 1964, some two years after 
North American and Serv-U started their 
respective operations, things were pretty 
sadly unglued at Downey and Seal Beach, 
the two suburban Los Angeles plants where 
North American respectively builds the 
spacecraft and the Saturn stage. 
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Things apparently went ‘rom bad to worse 
in the ensuing year and a half. Schedules 
were going out the window, as were cost 
estimates. Webb's optimistic prediction of 
an Apollo flight in 1964 was gone with the 
wind; so was 1965 as a target year. Phillips 
confronted the agency's top management— 
n including Webb—with word of the 

He took a task force to Downey in the 
fall of 1965 and conducted what amounted 
to a two-week shakedown inspection. What 
he found was not pleasant, and even sub- 
sequent efforts of Webb and his chief aides 
to interpret events kindly do not take the 
sting out of Phillips’ findings. 


SLAP ON THE WRIST? 


One of the milder admonitions in the 
Team Report (on Page 17) was that North 
American should “halt the alarming trend 
of crisis operation and neglect of future 
tasks because of concentration on today’s 
problems.” 

In view of Phillips’ sharp comment in his 
letter to Atwood that “even with due con- 
sideration of hopeful signs I could not find 
a substantive basis for confidence in future 
performance,” the question arises about pos- 
sible plans for dumping North American. 
The record is not clear on whether Webb was 
ever frontally approached with a recommen- 
dation to get rid of the crisis-ridden con- 
tractor. 

The record is clear, however, that North 
American was not dumped, and Webb says 
the reason why is that after the Dec. 19, 
1965 jacking-up North American made a 
rapid and excellent recovery and by April 
1966 was on the proper track. 

This does not, of course, explain away the 
ill-fated Spacecraft 012, which was not com- 
pleted at Downey until August 1966 and 
which was tinkered with at Cape Kennedy 
for 21 weeks thereafter until it caught fire 
on Jan. 27 and killed three astronauts. 

Not until May 8, 1967—almost 17 months 
after the Phillips Report and more than 
three months after the fire—did NASA make 
any public move to change its relationship 
with North American. Even then the action 
was sugar-coated and in financial terms 
probably will not amount to more than a 
slap on the wrist. 

What NASA did, in effect, was to minimize 
future damage North American will be able 
to inflict on the program. It did this by 
restricting North American's future role to 
a strict assembly-line operation for the pro- 
duction of standardized spacecraft. Vital 
follow-on work like spacecraft modification 
and pre-launch checkout will be done by 
other contractors. 

This will cost a great deal of money, but it 
is not clear how much of this, if any, will 
come out of North American’s corporate 
pocket. And there remains considerable doubt 
as to the penalty, if any, which North Amer- 
ican will suffer for the Jan. 27 disaster. 

Questions remain, even after weeks of 
technical investigation and a month of hear- 
ings on Capitol Hill. North American’s fa- 
vored position in the space program is inter- 
esting; is it significant? And if so, what is 
the nature of that significance? 

How did things get into the state that 
prevailed at the time of the Phillips Report, 
that prevailed on Jan. 27, 1967, that—for all 
one knows to the contrary—may prevail 
today? 

And possibly the most intriguing question 
of all goes back to a statement in the Phillips 
Report: “NASA has been forced to accept 
slippages in key milestone accomplishments, 
degradation in hardware performance, and 
increasing costs.” 

Why forced? By whom, and how, and for 
what motive? The answers to these questions 
may reveal the true nature of Project Apollo’s 
metamorphosis in reverse. 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
May 15, 1967] 
APOLLO, TFX AND THE PUBLIC'S RIGHT To 
i Know 


(By Richard Wilson) 


The death of three astronauts has revealed 
much more than the defects of the Apollo 
space capsule. This tragic event has led to 
the exposure once more of the tenuous link 
between the private and the public interest 
which so often casts a cloud of suspicion 
over large undertakings in the defense and 
aerospace programs. In this case Bobby Baker 
once again drifts about in the shadows. 

An identical parallel is now disclosed be- 
tween the award of the multi-billion dollar 
TFX fighter-bomber contract and the award 
of the very large contract for the Apollo cap- 
sule. In both instances the recommendation 
of the experts was rejected and a handful of 
public officials chose the contractor they 
favored. In both instances attempts were 
made to hide this fact. And in both instances 
many other facts and expert opinions were 
suppressed. 

Contrary to the findings of expert boards 
and committees and of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the TFX contract was awarded to a 
company with good political connections 
which was temporarily in financial trouble. 
Contrary to the findings of a group of 200 
space experts, the Apollo contract was 
awarded to North American Aviation, strongly 
represented in Washington’s political life, in- 
stead of to the Martin Company. 

This decision would now be more defensible 
were it not for the fact that in the first in- 
stance Congress was misinformed by James 
E. Webb, head of the National Aeronautic 
and Space Administration. 

On April 17, Webb informed the Senate 
Space Committee that the North American 
company, was the first choice of NASA's 
source evaluation board for the Apollo con- 
tract. But 3 weeks later when asked by Sen. 
Margaret Chase Smith if it were not the fact 
that the Martin Company was really the first 
choice of the technical experts, Webb con- 
ceded that this was so. He then belatedly 
disclosed that he and a few of his associates 
had decided instead to give the contract to 
North American. 

It is too much to conclude that had Martin 
got the contract instead of North American 
the revealed carelessness and negligence in 
construction of the capsule would have been 
avoided and the astronauts would have lived. 
But a chain of other circumstances cannot be 
brushed off, 

Webb was, some time before becoming 
NASA administrator, a former administrative 
‘assistant to the late Sen. Robert S, Kerr, of 
Oklahoma. He was also a former assistant 
to the president of Kerr-McGee Industries. 
At the time of the North American award 
Kerr was chairman of the Senate Aeronautics 
and Space Committee. He was also chairman 
of the Senate Public Works Committee where 
he was pushing a project for the development 
of the Arkansas River. 

North American, it has been reported, had 
agreed to an extensive building and expan- 
sion program in Oklahoma along the Arkan- 
sas River project. It has also been reported 
that in the same month as the Apollo award 
was made to North American the company 
agreed to give Bobby Baker, who was a close 
associate of Senator Kerr in the Senate, a 
$2.5 million-a-year food vending business at 
North American plants. This food vending 
business was the anchor of Baker's financial 
operations. 

Immediately after the award, North Amer- 
ican did in fact undertake a large new plant 
expansion in Oklahoma. After Kerr’s death 
on Jan. 1, 1963, it was discovered that Kerr, 
his family and Dean A. McGee, one of his 
business partners, had purchased more than 
1,100 acres of land at a key point on the 
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Arkansas River project. This land is now the 
proposed site of the terminus of the naviga- 
tion project. 

Webb continued to be and is now a leading 
stockholder in Fidelity National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Oklahoma City where the Kerr 
family and McGee have been major figures. 

Now all these circumstances may be ex- 
plicable. Webb asserts that there was no 
favoritism or politics involved in the Apollo 
award. The decision was made, he says, be- 
cause he and his qualified associates thought 
North American would do the best job. 

“There are a lot of people who have tried 
to give the impression that I was not inde- 
pendent, that I was in Senator Kerr's pocket 
because I had worked for the Kerr-McGee 
enterprises,” Webb said. 

He added that this was not true, that in 
fact his connection with Kerr-McGee was 
only part time before President Kennedy ap- 
pointed him to head NASA. He had listened 
to Senator Kerr on behalf of North Amer- 
ican, but so had he listened to many other 
senators and congressmen who had recom- 
mendations on the Apollo project. 

It is in Webb's interest, if this is the case, 
to cooperate in a full investigation of all the 
circumstances surrounding the North Amer- 
ican award. It is not enough to say, “Let’s 
stop this wrangling and get ahead with the 
race to the moon.” 

Congress and the public need to know 
how these huge undertakings have been 
handled because there will be many more of 
them in the future. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Sunday 
Register, May 14, 1967] 
PROBE TURNS TO WEBB IN APOLLO CaSE—QUES- 
TION His LINKS TO NORTH AMERICAN 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The credibility of 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA) Director James E. Webb was 
shaken last week, and so was the congres- 
sional belief in the integrity of the multi- 
billion-dollar space program, 

There were demands for a congressional 
investigation of Webb’s handling of the 
award for the Apollo contract to North 
American Aviation Co., the firm that has be- 
come the No. 1 space contractor during 
Webb's tenure as director of NASA. 

The talkative space agency director had 
misled members of the Senate and the House 
on important circumstances dealing with the 
award of the contract to North American in 
November, 1961. 

Webb and officials of North American had 


‘tried to hide from Congress a report that was 


highly critical of the performance of North 
American from a standpoint of engineering 
know-how as well as cost efficiency. 

SHIFT IN INTEREST 


Senators and congressmen, whose initial 
interest was aimed at determining the re- 
sponsibility for the Apollo fire that killed 
three astronauts last January, suddenly 
found themselves raising other questions rel- 
ative to the award of the contract. 

There arose a more general concern among 
liberal Democrats as well as conservative 
Republicans over the role of the late Senator 
Robert Kerr (Dem., Okla.), the activities of 
Robert G. (Bobby) Baker, the convicted for- 
mer secretary to the Democratic majority of 
the Senate, and the role of Fred B. Black, 
former Washington lobbyist for North Amer- 
ican and a business associate of Baker. 

In addition, there was a new interest in 
the large stock holdings that Webb has re- 
tained in the Fidelity National Bank and 
Trust Co., of Oklahoma City, Okla. That 
bank has become a major depository for 
North American funds in Oklahoma since 
the award of the Apollo contract. 

Prior to becoming NASA director, Webb 
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was an assistant to the president and direc- 
tor of Kerr-McGee Enterprises, a firm in 
which the major figures were Senator Kerr 
and Dean McGee of Oklahoma City. 


PLAYS KEY ROLE 


In his role as an executive of Kerr-McGee, 
Webb was the key figure in arranging for 
the investment of $1.6 million of Kerr- 
McGee money in the Fidelity National Bank 
and Trust, which represented a dominant 
interest. 

Official records show that Webb became one 
of the top 20 stockholders in the bank and 
was named a director of the bank. His stock 
holding as late as 1964 was listed as 1,866 
shares in the prosperous and fast-growing 
banking establishment. 

Last week, he told The Register that he 
continues to hold all of his stock in Fidelity 
National Bank and Trust. He said he was 
unaware “until recently” that the bank had 
become a major depository of funds for North 
American and some other space contractors 
doing business in Oklahoma. 

He contends that there was no favoritism 
or politics involved in awarding the Apollo 
contract to North American; even though the 
190 technical experts had judged the Martin- 
Marietta Co., of Baltimore, Md., to be best 
qualified for the job. 


DENIES KERR INFLUENCE 


Kerr did talk to him on behalf of North 
American, but Webb insists that Kerr’s views 
influenced him “no more than any other 
senator.” 

He is sensitive about the slightest hint 
that he might not be objective where Kerr 
and Oklahoma are concerned. 

“There are a lot of people who have tried 
to give the impression that I was not inde- 
pendent, and that I was in Senator Kerr's 
pocket because I had worked for the Kerr- 
McGee Enterprises,“ Webb said. 

“I was only working part-time for Kerr- 
McGee in the last year before I became direc- 
tor of NASA,” Webb said. “I put in only about 
25 per cent of my time for Kerr-MoGee before 
President (John F.) Kennedy appointed me 
to NASA. I was putting in 75 per cent of my 
time in public service.” 

He said that since he became space agency 
director in 1961, he had been so busy that he 
had not paid any attention to the opera- 
tions of Fidelity National Bank and Trust, 
so he was unaware of North American's deal- 
ings with the bank or the dealings Baker 
had with the bank. 

SERV-U VENDING 

Webb said he was unaware that North 
American had given its vending business to 
Serv-U Vending, owned by Baker, Black and 
a couple of gambling figures, until after the 
Senate Rules Committee investigation of 
Baker in 1964. 

Senator Walter F. Mondale (Dem., Minn,) 
and Senator Margaret Chase Smith (Rep., 
Maine) have spoken of the “lack of candor” 
by Webb in two important areas. 

When he was asked by Mrs. Smith if North 
American was the firm that the technicians 
had recommended, Webb had answered with 
a firm Tes.“ It was several weeks later and 
under a tough grilling that he finally stated 
that the team of 190 technicians had actually 
favored Martin-Marietta. 


PURSUIT OF FACTS 


Mondale and Representative William F. 
Ryan (Dem., N.Y.) aggressively pursued 
Webb and Leland Atwood, president of North 
American, for weeks before they were able 
to break through the denials of the existence 
of the “Phillips report” that criticized the 
performance of North American. 

Mondale and Ryan declared that it was im- 
portant to have a full investigation of the 
North American contract from its very incep- 
tion to determine why there was “a lack of 
candor” on the part of Webb. Mondale de- 
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clared that such an investigation is essen- 
tial to restoring faith in the integrity of the 
whole space program. 

While they spoke of “lack of candor,’’ Rep- 
resentative H. R. Gross (Rep., Ia.) was a bit 
more blunt in reporting to the House on the 
“prevarications of James E. Webb.” 

Gross and Senator John J. Williams (Rep., 
Del.) had been trying to force an investiga- 
tion of the award of the Apollo contract since 
late 1963 when the Bobby Baker case first 
broke into the open, 

As far as they were concerned, the need 
for an investigation was obvious if one looked 
no further than the North American deci- 
sion to take its vending machine business 
away from a well-established firm, Auto- 
matic Canteen, and give it to Baker’s Serv-U 
Vending—a firm without equipment, without 
employees and with nothing but a scheme 
for big profits on the fringe of the space and 
defense industries. 


CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 


Here is the chronology of events that is 
causing grave concern on the part of Con- 
ess: 


1. On Nov. 28, 1961, Webb awarded the 
Apollo contract to North American after 
having been urged to do so by Kerr, then 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Space 
and Aeronautics. 

2. On Dec. 1, 1961, North American 
awarded a vending contract to Serv-U Vend- 
ing. It was done without bidding and the 
firm was operated by two of Kerr's friends, 
Baker and Black, and two gamblers—Edward 
Levinson and Benjamin Sigelbaum. 

3. On Feb. 14, 1961, North American an- 
nounced it had chosen Tulsa, Okla., as a site 
for a large plant to manufacture adapters 
that cover the lunar excursion module in the 
Apollo-Saturn space vehicle. This was only 
one of several new plants and plant expan- 
sions by North American in Oklahoma. 

4. On Mar. 20, 1962, Black, Baker, Levin- 
son and Sigelbaum borrowed $175,000 from 
the Fidelity National Bank in Oklahoma City. 
Later, they borrowed another $275,000 from 
the same bank to finance their expanding 
activities in vending and other businesses. 

To say the least, it was a cozy arrangement 
that seemed to be highly beneficial to North 
American, Baker, Black, Kerr and the bank 
in which Webb had a large stock interest. 

It all hung together in excellent shape 
while Kerr was alive. 


START OF TROUBLES 


The death of the high-handed Kerr, who 
boasted that he used his office to help Okla- 
homa and his own fortunes, marked the start 
of many troubles for North American and for 
the group of friends who had enjoyed such 
a beneficial relationship with North Ameri- 
can and Oklahoma. 

Only six weeks after the death of Kerr, an 
FBI “bug” on the Carlton Hotel suite of 
Black picked up a conversation between 
Black and Dean McGee. The transcript of 
Black’s end of the conversation disclosed he 
was moaning over the loss of Kerr, and the 
change in Webb’s attitude. 

To Gross, Williams and others, that tele- 
phone transcript produced in the pre-trial 
hearings in the Bobby Baker trial was suffi- 
cient reason for being skeptical of Webb’s 
loud-voiced declarations that he would never 
bend to politics or the pleadings of Kerr. 

The fact that North American continued to 
serve as “the backbone” of Baker’s financial 
empire led Gross and Williams to believe that 
Webb was not displeased with the prospering 
of Serv-U Vending. After all, it was a firm 
that owed a great deal of money to Fidelity 
National Bank and Trust. 

There are still many missing pieces in the 
puzzle, and Webb’s testimony has not made 
it easy to get the facts. But it appears that 
there is enough pressure developing to force 
some investigation or to eject Webb from 
his position as NASA’s director. 
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SBA ADMINISTRATOR BOUTIN PRO- 
POSED CREATIVE REGIONALISM 
FOR NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, last 
week the New England Small Business 
Conference was held in Concord, N.H. 
As the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Small Business, and as a Senator from 
New Hampshire, I had the honor to ad- 
dress the conference. 

More important, I had the opportunity 
to hear a provocative address by Hon. 
Bernard Boutin, Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration. 

Mr. Boutin’s speech transcended his 
specific concerns for small business ac- 
tivities to address itself to the basic prob- 
lems of northern New England. In his 
speech he proposed a regional solution 
to many of the problems common to the 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont, a solution which follows along 
the path which President Johnson has 
described as “creative regionalism.” 

I believe that this speech will be of 
interest throughout our Nation, and for 
that reason I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF THE SEVENTIES 
(An address by Hon. Bernard L, Boutin, Ad- 
ministrator, Small Business Administra- 
tion, at the New England Small Business 

Conference, Concord, N.H., May 19, 1967) 

Someone once said that northern New Eng- 
land isn’t so much a geographical area as it 
is a state of mind. I think this may be best 
exemplified by the following story which 
was told to me by a friend: 

Some years ago his firm sent him to do a 
special job for about six months in Augusta, 
Maine. He took a room in the home of a local 
couple who had been born and brought up 
in Augusta. For the first few months about 
the only conversation he had with the family 
was to receive the two house rules—number 
one, no drinking. Number two, a midnight 
curfew with the doors locked from the inside 
after that. And then one day, after about four 
months, my friend was finally invited to join 
the family for tea. They had a very pleasant 
conversation and the man of the house al- 
lowed as how he was getting on, pretty close 
to retirement, the winters were getting pretty 
hard to take, and he had been thinking about 
moving his family south. To which my friend 
very innocently asked—You mean after all 
these years of living up here in Augusta, 
you're going to move down to Florida? 
Florida, heck, the man replied, I'm talking 
about Nashua. 

Now, I'm sure that our horizons have 
broadened a good bit since that time. But, 
being a northern New Englander, born and 
bred myself, I know there is a very thin line 
between pride and stubbornness. 

I think it’s fair to say that we have a whole 
lot to be proud of, and I think it’s also fair 
to say that there is a lot we have been stub- 
born about. 

As an example, we can take great pride 
in the fact that we are at the very well- 
spring of this great Nation. From here it all 
started. From here came fighters for inde- 
pendence. From here came framers of the 
Constitution. From here came the traveling 
merchants who forged our great free enter- 
prise system, and who helped to push the 
boundaries of this Nation westward. 

In the early days we were farmers and 
fishermen and trappers and traders, but then, 
with the industrial revolution and the com- 
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ing of the railhead, great textile and leather 
empires sprang up alongside our rivers, Mill- 
towns like Manchester and Winooski and 
Biddeford boomed, and they generated new 
business in trade and services. Their workers 
used up the agricultural surpluses. Ma- 
chinery had to be manufactured to run the 
mills, transportation networks were neces- 
sary to get the goods to market. All of these 
things added to the economy for nearly a 
hundred years, until the depression of the 
early thirties saw the beginnings of a severe 
decline in our textile business. 

First, many of the family-owned smaller 
mills closed their doors, then the middle- 
forties saw an exodus of some of the bigger 
mills to the southern part of the country. 

Many of us in this room remember those 
dark days. And, perhaps, some of us also re- 
member the doom-sayers in our midst, who 
predicted the end had come for northern 
New England. There developed in our region, 
what was aptly termed by a New Hampshire 
educator, at that time, “The Northern New 
England Complex.” Our faces were turned 
longingly toward the past, and thus our 
backs were to the future. We saw only the 
empty mill-yards, and the thousands of un- 
employed workers. Fortunately, there were 
those among us, men of vision, who saw a 
different picture. They saw factories, beg- 
ging to be filled. They saw a reservoir of 
thousands of semi-skilled and skilled work- 
ers, They saw a wage scale that was not op- 
pressive. They saw a good place to work and 
live and to bring up a family. 

So what has happened? Between nineteen- 
forty-seven and  nineteen-sixty-five—New 
Hampshire had an increase of twelve thou- 
sand jobs, largely in electronics and aero- 
space industries, off-setting the loss in tex- 
tile employment. 

The State of Maine, also hurting from the 
loss of textile employment—some fourteen 
thousand jobs—made it attractive for shoe 
firms to locate in that State. The result— 
thirteen thousand new jobs in the shoe in- 
dustry alone. 

Vermont lost some four thousand textile 
jobs—but has shown an increase in a like 
number of jobs in the electronics field. 

From nineteen-sixty-one to nineteen- 
sixty-six, we have seen non-agricultural em- 
ployment in the three States rise by some 
eighty-thousand jobs. We have seen the un- 
employment rate in Maine drop from 7.2 per- 
cent to 4.3 percent. In Vermont from 7 per- 
cent to 3.2 percent. And, in New Hampshire 
from 4.8 percent to a low of 1.8 percent. 
There are some thirty-thousand more jobs in 
manufacturing alone than there were in 
nineteen-sixty-one. 

Personal income rose by over a billion dol- 
lars, and we are beginning—but, only just 
beginning—to let the rest of the country, 
and indeed the world, know that for the in- 
creasing leisure that is coming the way of 
man, for swimming, for skiing, for fishing 
and for all the pleasures of nature, no place 
is more bountiful or beautiful than northern 
New England. 

New highways, both Federal and State, are 
traversing the region. We are looking beyond 
our own borders. Vermont is beckoning to 
New York. Maine is enticing its Canadian 
neighbors. And southeastern New Hampshire 
is becoming a beauteous haven, both indus- 
trially and residentially, for many of its 
neighbors from Massachusetts. 

Long known for our centers of higher edu- 
cation, we are today improving upon our 
public schools so that our young men and 
women will be better prepared to attend our 
colleges and universities. 

We are building technical and vocational 
schools to meet the ever-increasing demand 
for technicians and craftsmen. 

We are working ever more in concert with 
the programs offered by the Federal Govern- 
ment, r g that without this coopera- 
tion“ Creative Federalism,” as it is termed 
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by President Johnson—neither the Federal 
Government nor the State governments, nor 
the local governments are the masters, but 
all are the servants of the people. 

Only last Monday, the President met in 
Windsor Locks, Connecticut, with the six New 
England governors, And, I believe, the Presi- 
dent put it very well when he told the goy- 
ernors— we are not engaged in an abstract 
lesson in political science, we are trying to 
Improve lives. We will not be graded on the 
neatness of our organizational charts, but 
on the health and happiness of our people. 
We cannot say these are state problems and 
none of Washington’s business, or the States 
cannot do this job, let the Federal Govern- 
ment do it. 

“We must find out,” the President said, 
“what we must do together, and how we can 
do it most effectively.” 

And, the President said of New England, 
“This is where it all in America. The 
idea that free men should order their own 
affairs.” These words are not merely an ex- 
pression of freedom, they are the challenge 
of responsibility and opportunity and leader- 
ship. For the past, even a past as glorious 
as ours, can be nothing more than a teacher. 

In a democracy we must be the leaders of 
today and the masters of our tomorrows. 
For all of the achievements of yesterday and 
today are dwarfed by the potential that lies 
ahead, much of it within the next decade. 

We see an annual gross national product 
of over one-trillion dollars by the early sev- 
enties. 

A labor force nearing ninety-million per- 
sons. 

A production potential so great that we 
will be able to produce more goods and 
services in one year than we did in the en- 
tire nineteenth century 

A population of over two-hundred and 
twenty-five million people. And, the need to 
build millions of new homes to house them. 

And, there will be staggering problems: 

We must clear the poisons from the air 
and from the water. 

We must find solutions to the clogged 
roads and build new roads to meet the de- 
mands of more and more automobiles. 

Thousands of new schools, teachers, text- 
books, will be needed. We must re-train mil- 
lions of workers displaced by automation. 

Cities must be re-built. 

We must educate forty-thousand addi- 
tional doctors. 

And, we must learn to live with, and cope 
with, an exploding technology, for in the past 
twenty-five years we have acquired as much 
scientific knowledge as was acquired in all 
previous recorded history. 

And, let us not shy away from the age of 
the computer, for it need not make man use- 
less—indeed, it can make his life more mean- 
ingful and bountiful. 

But how then are we to harness these great 
new tools, these great new technological 
breakthroughs, to work toward solving our 
growing problems and to give northern New 
England a glowing future to match its great 
past? 

If I may borrow a phrase from President 
Johnson, I would suggest “creative regional- 
ism,” or to put it more simply—working to- 
gether in those areas where we have a com- 
monality of interests or problems. What is 
good for any one of the three States is al- 
most certain to be good for the other two. 
Prosperity and progress do not stop at State 
boundaries. 

Would it do damage to any of our States if 
a tired New Yorker or Minnesotan, or Cali- 
fornian were to read an attractive ad in a 
national magazine saying“ Come to north- 
ern New England for your vacation this 
year.“? 

Could not the combined brain-power of 
our three recreational or economic develop- 
ment departments by cooperating together 
possibly come up with innovative, produc- 
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tive, ideas for bringing new industry into 
our region? 

And, what new developments might come 
forth if the leading educators of our three 
States were to sit down together, periodi- 
cally, for discussion of our mutual prob- 
lems? The same for our business leaders, for 
our leading professional men? This confer- 
ence sponsored by our three Governors could 
well be the forerunner of what I have in 
mind, 

I know that some of these things have 
been done in the past, and some of them 
have been done well, with productive results. 
But, I am suggesting that we do all of 
them—and now! 

Far too often we have sat in our own cor- 
ners, decrying the fact that while we have 
much to offer, we are unable to compete on 
equal terms with some of the larger States for 
new industry and for a proportionate share 
of progress. 

I am suggesting that the winds of change 
are coming fast upon us. I am suggesting 
that six Senators are better than two. That 
three Governors are better than one. And, 
that we had better, pretty darn soon, identify 
those areas in which we can speak with one 
voice. 

I am suggesting, for example, that if the 
cost of fuel is oppressive in northern New 
England, we put our heads together and con- 
sider the possibility of a petro-chemical 
plant, which could produce fuel and raw ma- 
terials at lower prices. 

I am suggesting if we find ourselves on 
the outside, looking in, at the new advances 
in mass transportation, we had better pretty 
quickly come up with solutions on which 
we can all agree and which will meet our 
long term needs. 

In short, I am suggesting a strong, mean- 
ingful, tri-State compact, whose role it will 
be to carefully evaluate both our assets and 
our needs, and then to develop workable 
Plans to assure the maximum development 
of this corner of our Nation. The test of 
greatness is the ability to self-evaluate and 
to move rapidly to improve. I strongly be- 
lieve that we as yet have much to learn 
about northern New England and it is only 
by understanding all of the factors, recog- 
nizing all of the weaknesses, admitting to 
all of the problems and deficiencies, can we 
move rapidly ahead with confidence to take 
maximum advantage of our assets. A half- 
hearted, parochial approach is scarcely bet- 
ter than no effort at all. I speak of marshal- 
ling all of our talent and resources in order 
to secure a progressive, diversified, modern 
economy which will meet the needs of to- 
morrow. 

This must not be either a lofty academic 
exercise, nor a partisan political effort. And, 
yet, it must have both an intellectual and 
political flavor. 

We are fortunate in northern New Eng- 
land—first. of all, we have three aggressive, 
forward looking Governors. Our congression- 
al delegation is a mix of both political parties 
and includes those with great seniority and 
others who are new but effective and alert. 
But, we cannot expect them to guess what 
the people want. We must provide them with 
meaningful suggestions and recommenda- 
tions. Suggestions which are designed not 
for helping special interest groups but for all 
of the people and responsive to their needs. 

It is my conviction that this area of our 
country can compete on even terms with the 
rest of the Nation if we but recognize our 
opportunities and act in concert to take full 
advantage of them. I am convinced that in 
the same ratio as our effort, will new indus- 
tries and businesses spring up, will big busi- 
ness and small be attracted to our area, will 
we keep our youth and brain-power within 
our borders, and will we share in the full 
fruits of progress. 

This then, in part, is my view of the chal- 
lenge of the seventies and beyond for north- 
ern New England. 
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Is is my hope that this conference today 
will help to stimulate some new ideas and 
prove to be the inception of some plans to 
meet this challenge. 

I can speak personally only for one part of 
the Federal Government—the Small Business 
Administration. But, I am sure that the 
words would be echoed by every agency and 
department of the Government—when I say 
that we stand ready to help in any way pos- 
sible. For the future of northern New Eng- 
land, in part, in the future of this Nation. 

The history of our region has been marked 
by greatness, by ingenuity, by hard work, 
and an abiding respect for the dignity of the 
individual. We can, in good conscience, seek 
no lesser goals for the future. 


THE MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, 10 
years ago, the headlines were of crisis 
and war clouds in the Middle East. Arab 
guards were poised in their watchtow- 
ers—armed Israel men and women 
crouched over their machineguns—and 
on each side of the border, soldiers 
waited tense and ready—challenging 
every sound and shadow. 

The crisis passed—and an uneasy 
semblance of peace followed. 

By agreement, the Gulf of Aqaba was 
guaranteed as an international water- 
way to which free passage could not be 
denied. 

Now—10 years later—such passage is 
being denied by Nasser to the ships of 
and for Israel—and the world trembles 
again at the unpredictable temper of one 
man. 

Nasser has ordered the withdrawal of 
the United Nations peace-keeping force 
along the 35-mile border—and for the 
first time in 10 years, an Israel wheat- 
field across from the Gaza strip has been 
set afire by saboteurs. 

This flaming savagery seems symbolic 
of the senseless destruction and deliber- 
ate sabotage of peace. 

Nasser madness needs to be balanced 
by our calmness—yet framed in the 
courage of our convictions—and the 
sacredness of our national commitments. 

Indignation should not be confined to 
Israel. Every nation is threatened when 
the sanctity of international rights in 
international communication is denied. 

Nasser’s action is an immediate chal- 
lenge to the United States. 

Under President Truman, and re- 
affirmed by Presidents Eisenhower and 
Kennedy, we have registered our pledges 
to preserve the boundaries of Israel and 
the surrounding Arab States—and to re- 
sist armed aggression in that area. 

President Johnson cannot—and will 
not—turn his back on those pledges. 

Congress—and all America—will stand 
behind him. 

This is a new chapter in the long and 
bloody struggle Israel has had to fulfill a 
dream begun in the British declaration 
of 50 years ago and realized in the United 
Nations resolution of 20 years ago— 
pursuant to which the State of Israel 
was born May 14, 1948. 

The leadership of Israel—a land born 
out of one of history’s ugliest chapters 
of genocide—has always been conscious 
of the feelings and failings of fellow hu- 
man beings—and acutely aware of the 
friction-prone relations with neighbors. 
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Hence, Israel leadership has leaned 
backward to be conciliatory and to make 
overtures for understanding. 

Leaders like Abba Eban know the dif- 
ferences and difficulties that could arise 
between proud states. 

Israel knows that in the Middle East 
there has been too much great-power 
competition and not enough great-power 
cooperation. 

For themselves, they have sought dia- 
log with Arab nationalism—fully aware 
that it would be a long, hard journey— 
but that even the longest journey must 
begin with a single step. 

This week, Premier Levi Eshkol of 
Israel himself urged a mutual with- 
drawal of Israel and Arab Republic 
troop concentrations along the border. 

Israel is to be praised for its restraint 
at the moment. Israel is no weakling. Its 
armed forces outweigh not only those of 
Egypt but also those of any combination 
of Arab military might that could be as- 
sembled against Israel. 

Israel is not concerned about her own 
power—but she is concerned with the 
peril to mankind. Israel cannot forget 
the inhumanities that war invites. Israel 
was born out of death and disaster. 

So Premier Eshkol says: 

We are faced with a fateful hour not only 
for Israel but for the whole world. 


President Johnson speaks—and speaks 
plainly—for a responsible part of that 
whole world when he says: 

The United States considers the Gulf of 
Aqaba to be an international waterway and 
feels that the blockade of Israeli shipping 
is illegal and potentially disastrous to the 
cause of peace. 


I say that geography is our clear wit- 
ness that the Gulf of Aqaba represents 
international water. Four nations border 
upon it—Israel, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, 
and the United Arab Republic. 

The gulf cannot be closed by any one 
nation to free and innocent passage. 

The Egyptian Government itself is also 
our clear witness. In 1950, in a note to 
the United States, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment assured us that its conduct was “in 
no way conceived in a spirit of obstruct- 
ing in any way innocent passage through 
the stretch of water known as the Strait 
of Tiran.“ 

Let us hope that Nasser’s second 
thoughts will revert to the sounder sen- 
timent of 10 years ago. 

But let him also know that our inter- 
pretation of 10 years ago has not 
changed—and in all honor we must ac- 
cept any challenge that would change it. 

All the nations of the world are in- 
volved when international law is defied— 
and the defiance is our common threat 
and our common task. 

Twenty years ago we devised the 
United Nations for just such problems 
and perils as this—and our natural re- 
course should be to this organization of 
law and order whenever law and order 
are endangered on the world scene. 

Primarily, we would hope that the con- 
flict could be confined so that neighbors 
might work out their own solutions—for 
they must live with such solutions if 
they are to live as neighbors—and that 
is their continuing condition in a world 
as small as ours has become. 
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The Middle East has more to gain by 
peace than by war—and the Middle 
East has more to gain from the emula- 
tion of Israel than from the destruction 
of that dynamic State. 

The miracle of Israel—its inception in 
tragic suffering and its inspiration as an 
ideal that could and did make the des- 
ert bloom—is too splendid a story to be 
demolished by the passions of a power- 
made despot. 

We shall act with restraint—but we 
shall not retreat. 

We shall be calm—but America will 
keep her commitments. 

It is my fervent hope that the pleas 
that have been expressed by numerous 
Senators on the floor and by the Presi- 
dent of the United States will be heeded, 
calling upon the United Nations in this 
moment of crisis to take hold of this sit- 
uation and to act in behalf of world 
peace, to bring these two parties togeth- 
er, so that the spark will not set off that 
might lead to a nuclear holocaust. 

1 5 iri point, Mr. Spone assumed the 
c $ 


NEW REPUBLICANS ACCEPT TENNIS 
CHALLENGE 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, there is a 
tradition in this body, I am told, that 
freshman Senators are not to be heard, 
and are not to be seen very much—with 
the exception of the distinguished occu- 
pant of the chair (Mr. SPronc). Some 
have doubted that the Members of this 
freshman class are apprised of that rule. 
But, speaking as one Member, let me 
say that we do believe in and observe this 
rule and have great respect for the tra- 
dition of respect for seniority in this 
body. 

However, tradition or no tradition, 
there comes a time when men can re- 
main silent no longer. 

I have reference to a bold challenge 
thrown by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania—who occupies 
a prominent position on the other side 
of the aisle—at the junior Members on 
this side of the aisle. 

On April 17, Senator CLARK apparent- 
ly was a little miffed. An article had ap- 
peared in the April issue of the Wash- 
ingtonian which attempted to rank in 
terms of competence the tennis players 
of Washington officialdom. 

Senators PELL, ROBERT KENNEDY, 
JAVITS, BAYH, and EDWARD KENNEDY were 
said to be the top five in Congress. Sen- 
ator CLARK was noticed, but relegated to 
the rather demeaning status of insuffi- 
cient data. 

In his indignation, Senator CLARK de- 
livered a broad-scale swipe at the health 
and vigor of the Republican Party, and 
particularly at those of us in the fresh- 
man class. 

He noted that all but one of the men- 
tioned Senators is a member of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. He wondered aloud: 

Can it be that our friends on the other 
side of the aisle are too old to play tennis? 
Can it be that they hobble around a 9-hole 
golf course every now and then, leaving it to 
the party of youth, vigor, imagination and 
forward-looking policies and procedures, the 
Democratic Party to run around the tennis 
court? 
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And he went on further: 

I have the horrible feeling that this rank- 
ing was prepared before the new-vigorous 
Republicans were elected to the Senate in 
1966. 

I shall be interested in seeing how Sena- 
tors HATFIELD, Percy, BAKER, and BROOKE, 
in due course, attempt to reply to my com- 
ments. 


Mr. President, I must admit that when 
I first brought this challenge to the at- 
tention of the Republican members of 
our freshman class there was a very 
mixed reaction. 

To begin with, there was a feeling of 
chagrin and near indignation that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania had failed to 
mention the member of our class who 
may have more athletic prowess than 
any of the rest of us. The distinguished 
junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hansen], was a fine player in college. 
There is a rumor that he has kept in 
shape since then by doing pushups reg- 
ularly, possibly in readiness for such a 
challenge. 

Second, my colleagues and I were sur- 
prised. We were surprised to hear any- 
one refer to the Democratic Party as a 
party of youth, imagination, vigor, and 
forward-looking policies and procedures. 
Most people I know regard the Demo- 
cratic Party as the self-proclaimed 
guardian of the status quo and the ex- 
POE of the tired old theories of the 

8. 

We were happy in one respect, and that 
was to find out where such a large num- 
ber of Democratic Senators have been 
spending their time while the Republican 
Party has been busy taking the initiative 
in Congress and developing new ap- 
proaches and a new direction for our 
Nation in these revolutionary times. 

But, most of all, my freshman col- 
leagues and I were concerned. 

We were concerned about what 
response would be most appropriate, and 
I must admit there was some initial dis- 
agreement in our group. There was a view 
that we should resolve the conflict by 
negotiating an honorable peace, and 
there was a view that we should accept 
the challenge not on the tennis courts 
but escalate in a more forceful and mili- 
tant manner. We asked for advice. Our 
senior colleagues were somewhat divided. 
The staff members of the Republican 
policy committee raised some rather 
serious questions about whether we 
should commit ourselves to a conflict 
which might be open ended. 

We nevertheless were able to agree to 
respond to the challenge with limited 
and measured force on the tennis courts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the seriousness of the statement 
which is being made, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, we fur- 
ther decided that our commitment to re- 
specting the best of the past requires 
that we arrange the terms of the match 
according to the time-honored rules of 
dueling. Therefore, we have instructed 
our seconds, our legislative assistants, to 
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meet with the seconds of Senator CLARK’s 
team to arrange a specific time and a 
specific place for the combat. 

Let me conclude by saying that, while 
we stand ready to respond at any reason- 
able time agreed upon by the seconds, we 
have great doubt that the match will ever 
occur. 

I seriously doubt that the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania will 
be able to find, in his party, enough 
racketeers of energy and vigor to field a 
team. 

Even if such men are available, if re- 
cent performance is any indication, the 
Democrats will probably be unable to 
develop a consensus over who shall be 
captain of their team, and one faction 
or another will refuse to play at all. 

In the name of my party, with our 
honor at stake, we accept the challenge 
and stand ready for the match. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the ma- 
jority leader has been kind enough to 
yield to me the majority leader’s chair 
in order that I might respond to the 
challenge of the able Senator from Ten- 
nessee, in the name of a united Senate 
Democratic Party. 

May I, however, with appropriate ref- 
erence to senatorial courtesy, say sin- 
cerely and from the bottom of my heart 
that I think the junior Senator from 
Tennessee has made one of the very best 
maiden speeches that has ever been de- 
livered in this Chamber. 

I would like the Recor to be absolutely 
clear, in view of what my friend from 
Tennessee has said—and there is much 
pungency in the point which he makes— 
that I certainly did not intend to be 
miffed, or anything other than concerned 
that my recent record on the courts was 
so inadequate that I, for one, could not 
be ranked. 

I suggest that it would be necessary, 
in the view of Mr. Alfonso Smith, who 
made the rankings, to include also the 
Senator from Tennessee as one with re- 
spect to whom there was insufficient 
data; and I imagine this would apply to a 
number of my good friends and col- 
leagues on that side of the aisle who are 
in the same category; for example, the 
able and distinguished minority leader. 

I would also like to note that perhaps 
my friend from Tennessee does not know 
the right people. He has stated that most 
of the people he knows “regard the Dem- 
ocratic Party as the self-proclaimed 
guardian of the status quo and the ex- 
ponent of the tired old theories of the 
1930's.” 

It is true that certain Members on the 
Republican side of the aisle do tend to 
consort with some of the more conserva- 
tive members of the Democratic Party. 
I can understand, therefore, how this 
misapprehension might have arisen on 
his part. 

I speak for a united Democratic Party 
on this issue. There is no difference be- 
tween us, North or South, East or West, 
when a challenge of this nature comes to 
the oldest party in the United States, the 
party of Jefferson, Jackson, Cleveland, 
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Wilson, Roosevelt, Truman, Kennedy, 
and Johnson. We stand as one. 

We accept the challenge. I would be 
prepared to meet with the Senator from 
Tennessee, in order to draw up appropri- 
ate rules for what I think might turn out 
to be the greatest Davis Cup match which 
ever took place, at least within earshot 
of the Capitol. Thus, I commit myself as 
the acting leader.of the Democrats in the 
Senate in this regard, to meet with the 
Senator from Tennessee and work out an 
appropriate procedure. I can assure him 
that I am not a bit surprised that there 
Was a good deal of disagreement among 
our friends on the Republican side of the 
aisle; but, on this issue, there will be ab- 
solutely no disagreement among the ma- 
jority party, which presently has some- 
what tenuous control over procedures in 
this honorable body. 

I want to thank the distinguished ma- 
jority leader for his courtesy in yielding 
his seat to me. Again, I want to commend 
my friend from Tennessee for his bril- 
liant maiden speech. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator’s distinguished colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. BAKER] has 
the floor. 

Mr. BAKER. I am glad to yield to my 
colleague, of course. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure he will yield to 
his distinguished colleague. 

Mr. GORE. This coming match will 
place the senior Senator from Tennessee 
in an unusual and, in some respects, un- 
enviable position. I shall be torn between 
my loyalty to the Democratic Party and 
my loyalty to a fellow Tennessean. 

Thus isolated from the contest emo- 
tionally, I volunteer my services in that 
in one pocket I shall bring a bottle of 
camphor and in the other some oldtime 
liniment. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope the Senator—I 
guess I better not say that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Perhaps a side suggestion 
might be that there is one potion I might 
bring with me. 

Mr. CLARK. That is what I had in 
mind. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BAKER. I might say to my distin- 
guished colleague that he knows there 
are many fine products in our State, at 
least there is one which is equal to cam- 
phor in its medicinal quality. I would 
suggest we might keep that in mind as 
well. 

I thank the Senator from Pennsylvania 
for his perceptive remarks and his will- 
ingness to accept this match. However, I 
must point out, for the sake of the record, 
that it is this side accepting the chal- 
lenge of that side which, I understand, 
has something to do with negotiations 
undertaken by seconds. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, al- 
though I have not been following this 
colloquy, it appears to me to be a match 
between some of the young new Republi- 
cans and some of the hard-bitten old 
Democrats. I should think that would be 
a day on which we should call a recess, 
charge admission, and donate the pro- 
ceeds to a charitable oragnization. 
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GOOD NEWS ABOUT SENATOR 
INOUYE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce to the Senate the good 
news that our esteemed and distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Inouye], came through a serious opera- 
tion yesterday most satisfactorily. 

We all look upon Dan as one of the 
outstanding Members of this body. He is 
a man of great integrity and dedication. 
Hawaii is fortunate to have him repre- 
senting it in this body. The Senate is 
fortunate, indeed, to have him as a Mem- 
ber of this institution. 

So, to Dan Inouye, I want to say that 
I am deeply grateful to the good Lord 
that he pulled through so well. We all 
wish him a rapid and happy convales- 
cence. I assure him that we are all look- 
ing forward to seeing him back in his 
old seat in the near future, doing his 
work with his usual thoroughness—and, I 
repeat, dedication. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 AM. TOMORROW; ORDER FOR 
ADJOURNMENT FROM TOMOR- 
ROW UNTIL 10 AM. ON MON- 
DAY NEXT; ORDER FOR ADJOURN- 
MENT FROM MONDAY UNTIL 
WEDNESDAY NEXT; AND AU- 
THORIZATION TO RECEIVE MES- 
SAGES AND SIGN BILLS DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that upon com- 
pletion of business today, the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 11 o’clock 
a.m. tomorrow; that upon completion of 
business tomorrow, the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 10 o’clock a.m. on 
Monday next, May 29, 1967, and that im- 
mediately, without the transaction of any 
business on that day, the Senate adjourn 
until noon on Wednesday next, May 31, 
1967; and that, following adjournment 
of the Senate tomorrow until noon on 
Wednesday next, the Vice President, the 
President pro tempore, or the Acting 
President pro tempore be authorized to 
sign duly enrolled bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


AUTHORITY TO RECEIVE MESSAGES 
AND FILE REPORTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, in addition 
to the authority already granted con- 
cerning the transaction of certain busi- 
ness following the adjournment of the 
Senate tomorrow until noon Wednesday 
next, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Secretary of the Senate be authorized 
to receive messages from the President 
of the United States and from the House 
of Representatives, and that committees 
be authorized to file reports during the 
same period of adjournment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FOOD STAMP ACT AMENDMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when S. 953, the 
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food stamp bill, is reported from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
it be made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. For the information 
of the Senate, that will be the pending 
business when the Senate returns on 
Wednesday, May 31, 1967. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S MEMORIAL 
DAY PROCLAMATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
this approaching Memorial Day, as we 
commemorate our countrymen who have 
sacrificed their lives in order that this 
Nation, and its highest ideals, might sur- 
vive and remain a symbol and bulwark 
of man’s eternal aspiration for freedom 
and independence, I urge that we all give 
sober reflection to President Johnson’s 
Memorial Day Proclamation. 

Peace is the universal hope of man- 
kind, but the path to peace is fraught 
with difficult decisions. Surely this 
prayer, in which the President asks us 
all to join, expresses the deepest desires 
and convictions of our Nation: our com- 
mitment to peace with honor; our will- 
ingness to search for a basis of agree- 
ment and reconciliation with those we 
now oppose on a bloody and tragic 
battleground. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
President’s Memorial Day Proclama- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PRAYER FOR PEACE, MEMORIAL Dax, 1967 


(A proclamation by the President of the 
United States of America, May 22, 1967) 


In reverent tribute on this Memorial Day 
1967 we salute the gallant men of our coun- 
try who have served us and still serve us so 
nobly and selflessly in defense of freedom. 

We can never repay their sacrifices. Our 
honored dead sleep in hallowed ground on 
five continents. The debt we owe them, and 
that our children will owe for generations to 
come, is beyond measure. 

Today, our young men are fighting and 
dying in Vietnam so that other young men 
may stand as they have stood—proudly inde- 
pendent, free to determine their own destiny. 
Before their common sacrifice and dedication 
the barriers of race, color, or creed crumble. 
The heroism of a just cause makes all men 
brothers against tyranny. 

Every President in time of armed conflict 
must act in the deep conviction that the 
cause for which our young men suffer and 
die transcends their sacrifices. 

A century ago President Lincoln expressed 
his grief over the terrible losses of the war 
between the States. He pointed out that all 
deprecated war, all sought to avoid it, but as 
there were those who would make war, so 
there must be those who could accept war. 

We have had to accept the war in Vietnam 
to redeem our pledge to those who have ac- 
cepted in good faith our commitment to pro- 
tect their right of free choice. Only in this 
way can we preserve our own right to act in 
freedom. 

So we shall continue to resist the aggres- 
sor in Vietnam, as we must. 

But we continue to hold open the door 
to an honorable peace, as we must. 

On this hallowed day, on behalf of the 
American people—indeed, on behalf of all 
the people in the world—I repeat to the 
leaders of those whom we fight: Let us end 
this tragic waste; let us sit down together to 
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chart the simple course to peace; let us to- 
gether lead our peoples out of this bloody 
impasse. 

And I ask you, my fellow Americans, to 
join me in prayer that the voice of reason 
and humanity will be heeded, that this 
tragic struggle can soon be brought to an 
end. 

The Congress in a joint resolution ap- 
proved May 11, 1950 (64 Stat. 158), has re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe each Memorial Day as a 
day of prayer for permanent peace and desig- 
nating’a period during such day when the 
people of the United States might unite in 
such supplication: 

Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate Memorial Day, Tuesday, 
May 30, 1967, as a day of prayer for permanent 
peace and I designate the hour beginning in 
each locality at eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing of that day as a time to unite in such 
prayer. 

I urge the press, radio, television, and all 
other information media to cooperate in this 
observance. 

I also urge all of the people of this Nation 
to join me in prayer to the Almighty for 
the safety of our Nation’s sons and daughters 
around the world, for His blessing on those 
who have sacrificed their lives for this Na- 
tion in this and all other struggles, and 
for His aid in building a world where free- 
dom and justice prevail, and where all men 
live in friendship, understanding, and peace. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 
twenty-second day of May in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and sixty-seven, 
and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred and ninety-first. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON 

[SEAL] 

By the President: 

DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S MEMORIAL DAY PROCLA- 
MATION—A PRAYER FOR PEACE 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, unhap- 
pily, this is not the first Memorial Day— 
nor perhaps the last—on which Ameri- 
cans will be fighting and dying for that 
elusive value—freedom—in a land once 
unknown. 

But because it was once unknown; be- 
cause it is thousands of miles away; who 
is to say that the American national in- 
terest” is not involved? 

The graves of young Americans all 
over the world testify to the fact that 
American sacrifice is a quality without 
national boundaries. 

Americans have rarely sought wars. 
They have always tried to avoid them. 
But as President Johnson said in his 
1967 Memorial Day proclamation: 

As there were those who would make war, 
so there must be those who accept war. 


And if the strong do not accept for the 
weak, then what can the world expect for 
the future of the peace? 

There is no more difficult responsibility 
than being President of the United 
States when decisions must be made to 
commit the Nation to a fight against 
those who would dominate their neigh- 
bors and the world. 

President Johnson has accepted that 
responsibility. He has maintained a con- 
trolled policy responding neither to the 
extreme left nor the extreme right. He 
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has maintained balance and perspective. 
He will—as his proclamation states— 
“continue to hold open the door to an 
honorable peace.” 

The Nation and the Congress must 
help him persevere. We must pray for 
him and with him. We must pray for this 
Nation and the cause of free men. 


RETIREMENT OF DR. G. W. C. 
BROWN, NORFOLK EDUCATOR 
AND COMMUNITY LEADER 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, in recent 
years there has been an increased inter- 
est in the necd to expand adult educa- 
tion opportunities, both for formal edu- 
cation beyond high school and for train- 
ing in new skills, Far greater stress is 
being laid nowadays on the important 
relationship between education and em- 
ployment, and we have recognized that 
many unemployed or underemployed, 
especially among the Negro communities, 
require additional training to enable 
them to compete in the job market. 

One who early recognized these facts 
is Dr. G. W. C. Brown, the director of 
adult services at the Norfolk division of 
Virginia State College in Norfolk, Va. 
Next Wednesday, May 31, Dr. Brown’s 
many friends at the college will gather 
to honor him on the occasion of his re- 
tirement. I wish to take this opportunity 
to join them in recognizing the work of 
this farsighted community leader. 

It was during the depression of the 
1930’s that a small group of civic lead- 
ers, mainly PTA workers assisted and ad- 
vised by Dr. Brown, began to feel more 
keenly than ever their duty to hundreds 
of high school graduates of Norfolk, 
Portsmouth, and vicinity, who despaired 
of continuing their education outside of 
the community but who did not have the 
necessary training for certain jobs that 
might be had in the community. To fill 
this need, the Norfolk unit of Virginia 
Union University began work in two 
rooms on the second floor of the YMCA 
building on Brambleton Avenue in Nor- 
folk in September 1935. 

From an initial enrollment of 85 stu- 
dents, a full-time director, and two 
teachers, this school has become the 
Norfolk division of Virginia State Col- 
lege with an enrollment of over 6,000 
students in full-time and part-time day 
and evening programs. 

Dr. Brown, who has served as instruc- 
tor and business manager, also saw the 
need for evening classes for the many 
working parents who had not completed 
their formal education. Thus, the eve- 
ning division of Norfolk State College 
was started. Because of Dr. Brown’s fore- 
sightedness, the vocational trade depart- 
ment was opened in 1949. He was also in- 
strumental in starting a nursing pro- 
gram at the college. Dr. Brown served as 
director of the evening college from 1951 
until 1961. He has been director of the 
department of adult services since 1961. 

At the urging of Dr. G. W. C. Brown, 
a conference for college presidents and 
deans was held in Norfolk in May 1957. 
The key target of this conference, spon- 
sored by the center for the study of lib- 
eral education for adults, was to find 
ways in which the predominantly Negro 
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college could assume a leadership role 
to help solve the problems of the Negro 
people. Following the Norfolk meeting, 
this same group met at the center and 
established a joint committee on univer- 
sity adult education, with the center 
serving as secretariat. 

Dr. Brown was born in Richmond, Va., 
and received the bachelor of arts degree 
from Virginia Union University there in 
1917. He received a master’s degree from 
Columbia University in 1945, and holds 
professional diplomas in adult education 
and audiovisual instruction both from 
Columbia and one in human relations 
from New York University. In 1950, he 
was awarded an honorary doctor of hu- 
mane letters degree from his alma mater, 
Virginia Union. 

Dr. Brown represents an example of 
responsible community leadership, the 
type of leadership that long ago foresaw 
the needs and problems many metropoli- 
tan areas throughout the United States 
are now trying to meet and to solve. We 
are grateful for his contribution and 
wish him well. 


BOLIVIA MAKES SOME PROGRESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, May 21, 1967, the Washington Post 
printed a story about Bolivia, entitled, 
“Bolivia Makes Some Progress.” The 
story was written by Mr. John M. 
Goshko, who was the Washington Post 
foreign service correspondent in Latin 
America. 

This particular story, written by Mr. 
Goshko from Bolivia, is a very penetrat- 
ing one. I was particularly interested in 
it because of my chairmanship of the 
Senate Subcommittee of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee on Latin 
American Affairs. In the past, Mr. 
Goshko has written some stories about 
Bolivia which set forth some negative 
findings on his part in regard to some 
of his observations in Bolivia. However, 
this particular story showed that Mr. 
Goshko believes that some steady prog- 
ress is being made in Bolivia on both the 
economic and political fronts. For ex- 
ample, he starts out the story by writing: 

The recent furor caused by the discovery 
of a fledgling Communist guerrilla movement 
here has tended to draw attention away from 
another more upbeat side of the Bolivian 
story. 

This is the record of modest but nonethe- 
less solid economic progress that has been re- 
corded here over the past few years. 

Although this land-locked Andean country 
remains the poorest and most underdevel- 
oped part of a poor and underdeveloped con- 
tinent, it has still come a long way from 
those days less than a decade ago when mas- 
sive infusions of U.S. aid were required just 
to keep the government functioning. 

The change began late in 1964 when a mili- 
tary coup overthrew the government of the 
National Revolutionary Movement (MNR) 
which during the preceding 12 years had 
attempted to carry through a far-reaching 
social and economic revolution on behalf of 
Bolivia’s impoverished Indian masses. 

Since then, the military, which has become 
the dominant political force here—both 
through its post-coup period of junta rule 
and its present influence on President Rene 
Barrientos Ortuno—has insisted that its aim 
is to preserve and carry on the aims of the 
revolution. And while there are many in- 
cluding the ousted MNR leaders who would 
quarrel bitterly with this contention, the 
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military has let stand all the basic changes 
introduced into Bolivian life by the MNR. 


Mr. Goshko goes on to draw the con- 
clusion that the Barrientos administra- 
tion has stressed a retrenchment of Bo- 
livia’s economic program which has re- 
sulted in work force reductions, wage 
holddowns, crackdowns on thievery and 
the introduction of automation and the 
adoption of many efficiency procedures, 
particularly in connection with the oper- 
ation of Bolivia’s tin mines. As a result of 
the reform policies of the Barrientos ad- 
ministration, nationalized Bolivian tin 
mines are at long last in the black and 
last year paid the Government a royalty 
of $4 million. 

Not only that, but the Barrientos ad- 
ministration has encouraged the expan- 
sion of the private ownership of its min- 
ing industry with the result that about 
one-third of the mining sector is now in 
the hands of private enterprise. 

Mr. Goshko calls attention to other ex- 
amples of economic progress that are 
being made under the Barrientos admin- 
istration. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bolivia MAKES SOME PROGRESS 
(By John M. Goshko) 

La Paz.—The recent furor caused by the 
discovery of a fledgling Communist guerrilla 
movement here has tended to draw attention 
away from another more upbeat side of the 
Bolivian story. 

This is the record of modest but nonethe- 
less solid economic progress that has been 
recorded here over the past few years. 

Although this land-locked Andean country 
remains the poorest and most underdevel- 
oped part of a poor and underdeveloped con- 
tinent, it has still come a long way from 
those days less than a decade ago when mas- 
sive infusions of U.S. aid were required just 
to keep the government functioning. 

The change began late in 1964 when a 
military coup overthrew the government 
of the National Revolutionary Movement 
(MNR), which during the preceding 12 years 
had attempted to carry through a far-reach- 
ing social and economic revolution on behalf 
of Bolivia’s impoverished Indian masses, 

Since then, the military, which has be- 
come the dominant political force here— 
both through its post-coup period of junta 
rule and its present influence on President 
Rene Barrientos Ortuno—has insisted that 
its aim is to preserve and carry on the aims 
of the revolution. And while there are many 
including the ousted MNR leaders who would 
quarrel bitterly with this contention, the 
military has let stand all the basic changes 
introduced into Bolivian life by the MNR. 

The difference has been made by the will- 
ingness of Barrientos and his military back- 
ers to break with the frequently dogmatic 
attitudes of the MNR and take a more prag- 
matic and realistic approach to economic 
problems. This has been nowhere so evident 
as in the present government's management 
of the tin mines that are at once the source 
of Bolivia’s principal resource and its big- 
gest troubles. 

Nationalized by the MNR in the most emo- 
tionally symbolic act of the revolutionary 
period, the mines were to become a liability 
that threatened to bleed Bolivia into total 
bankruptcy. Faced with the necessity of pla- 
cating the tin miners forming an important 
element of its support, the MNR government 
condoned all manner of featherbedding and 
other practices that sent the production 
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costs of Bolivian tin soaring above the de- 
pressed prices being paid for it on the world 
market. 

All this began to change in 1965 when the 
junta, then jointly led by Barrientos and 
Army commander Alfredo Ovando Candia, 
determined to put into effect the retrench- 
ment program that had been beyond the 
power of the MNR. 

The methods of retrenchment—work-force 
reductions, wage holddowns, crackdowns on 
thievery and the introduction of automation 
and other efficiency procedures—are still bit- 
terly resented by the miners. But they did 
enable COMIBOL, the government agency 
Operating the nationalized mines, to reduce 
its production costs from $1.80 a pound to 
$1.40. 

Since this falls below the prices lately com- 
manded by tin (currently $1.50 a pound after 
hitting a high of $1.80 a few months ago), 
COMIBOL last year did what would have 
been considered impossible only a short time 
ago; it showed a small profit that allowed it 
to pay the government $4 million in 
royalties. 

More importantly, COMIBOL's new self- 
sufficient status has enabled it to give up 
the huge government subsidies formerly re- 
quired to cover its losses. 

In another exercise of pragmatism, the 
Barrientos government also has broken with 
the central planning and ownership mental- 
ity so prevalent during the MNR period to 
encourage expansion of that one-third of 
the mining sector still in the hands of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Two private projects in particular are ex- 
pected to have a big impact in terms of in- 
creasing employment and bringing a new 
flow of money into the economy. One, a tin 
dredging operation near Oruro financed by 
W. R. Grace and the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
will be able to produce about 3000 tons of 
tin annually. The other, a joint venture of 
Phillips Bros. and U.S, Steel, will activate 
the Matilde Mine for large-scale production 
of lead and zinc. 

The government’s hopes of lessening its 
dependence on tin also have been brightened 
by the increasingly healthy growth of Bo- 
livia’s young petroleum industry. The Gulf 
Oil Co. is now exporting about 25,000 bar- 
rels a day and could produce even more were 
it not for the limited storage facilities at 
Arica, the Chilean freeport on the Pacific 
through which most Bolivian exports pass. 

Bright as this picture is, however, it only 
serves to emphasize how far a road Bolivia 
still must travel to overcome its economic 
backwardness. Industry, except for an occa- 
sional cement or plastics plant, is still barely 
beyond the handicrafts stage. The distribu- 
tion and marketing of most consumer goods 
is still influenced to a fantastic degree by 
the large, illegal and inefficient contraband 
trade. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Goshko concludes his article by pointing 
out: 

Bright as this picture is, however, it only 
serves to emphasize how far a road Bolivia 
still must travel to overcome its economic 
backwardness. Industry, except for an oc- 
easional cement or plastics plant, is still 
barely beyond the handicrafts stage. The dis- 
tribution and marketing of most consumer 
goods is still influenced to a fantastic degree 
by the large, illegal and inefficient contra- 
band trade, 


I have been watching with great inter- 
est the economic and political develop- 
ments in Bolivia because when President 
Barrientos was in the United States, I 
had an opportunity to confer with him 
and his Ambassador Julio Sanjines- 
Goytia. In view of the fact that I enter- 
tain serious reservations about govern- 
ment takeovers in Latin America by men 
who come out of the military class, I was 
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very favorably impressed with both 
President Barrientos and his Ambassa- 
dor Julio Sanjines-Goytia, because both 
of these men have a military background. 
However, they impressed me as men who 
were civilians at heart in connection with 
their individual philosophies in regard to 
the need of developing a strong civilian 
form of government in Bolivia within 
which democratic guarantees of constitu- 
tionalism would be developed, strength- 
ened and maintained. Both of these 
Bolivians come, as we frequently say in 
the United States, from people of the soil. 
They are not the sons of either military 
or landed oligarchs as is the case among 
military leaders in so many other parts 
of Latin America. 

The progress that Bolivia is making 
under the Barrientos administration is 
very encouraging, and I think augurs 
well for the future of Bolivia. It is true 
that Bolivia is being victimized by some 
guerrilla activities which are probably 
Communist oriented. But what I have 
been able to learn thus far about the 
administrative policies of the govern- 
ment is that although it is determined 
to carry out the law enforcement respon- 
sibilities which it owes to the people of 
Bolivia, it does not indicate any tendency 
to resort to dictatorial or tyrannical pro- 
cedures of suppression of civil liberties. 

It is my information gathered from 
responsible advisers to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, the State Department, 
and the Agency for International Devel- 
opment that substantial progress is being 
made in the direction of economic and 
political stability in Bolivia, as indicated 
by Mr. Goshko’s article. 


SENIOR CITIZENS DAY AT SHRUB 
OAK, N.Y. 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on May 5, 1967, the Lakeland 
Senior High School of Shrub Oak, N.Y., 
held a Senior Citizens’ Day to commemo- 
rate Senior Citizens Month. This marked 
the second straight year that such a day 
has been sponsored by the history de- 
partment of the high school in conjunc- 
tion with the Senior Citizens Club of 
Crompond. 

The discussions between the high 
school students and their guests ranged 
from current national problems to the 
difficulties of maintaining lines of com- 
munication between different genera- 
tions. When the day had ended, I think 
that all the participants felt they had 
obtained a great number of new and in- 
teresting insights into the difficulties 
faced by the young and elderly alike. 

It is clear to me that such meetings 
as the one sponsored by Lakeland Senior 
High School can only be useful. They 
help the young grow a little older and 
wiser and they insure that the elderly 
will retain their youthful exuberance. 
Lakeland High School and the senior 
citizens of Crompond should be com- 
mended for establishing such a program 
to foster interchange of thoughts and 
knowledge. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two press releases issued 
by the Lakeland Senior High School be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press 
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releases were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


SENIOR CITIZENS’ Day AT LAKELAND HIGH 
School, May 5, 1967 


“Why should older people complain about 
short skirts worn by teenagers today? Or 
about ‘wild’ teen dances? Didn’t you have a 
‘swinging’ time in the 20’s with short skirts, 
wild parties, and zany dances?” 

Thus went the exchange between a Lake- 
land High School senior in Room 205 at the 
high school today as she questioned one of 
the Senior Citizens visiting her classes, 

Today was Senior Citizen’s Day at the 
school and seventeen of the “older” citizens 
from the Lakeland community and surround- 
ing areas appeared in the twelfth grade 
American history sections. Mr. Paul Leith, 
President of the Senior Citizens’ Club of 
Crompond, worked out the visitation in co- 
operation with staff members Mr. Michael 
Lane, Mr. James Walker, Mrs. Julia Bradley, 
Mr. Roland O'Neal, and the principal, Mr. 
Merritt Lindsey. 

“I think seniors in high school are old 
enough to decide for themselves as to the 
length of skirts,” said one of the visiting 
ladies. 

When asked what type of life a retired per- 
son led, Mr. David Gordon noted that he 
was on the go from slightly after 6 a.m. to 
11 p.m. Several of the seniors were amazed 
at the vitality of their guests, a point that 
was re-enforced when Mr. Leith remarked 
“you can be 70 years young, or 40 years old.” 

The graduating class was challenged to 
review the stereotypes of what it means to 
be elderly and to face the candor of several 
Senior Citizens. Mrs. Chester Rick asked her 
youthful hosts not to be set in their ways, 
but to be active in community affairs, “so 
you won't leave the world with as many of 
the problems as you’ve inherited from us.” 

In evaluating the second annual Senior 
Citizens’ Day at Lakeland, Mr. Paul Leith 
observed that “there was great interest dis- 
played in all classes by both students and 
Senior Citizens. The history department is 
to be praised highly for arranging this Senior 
Citizens Day. I hope that other school dis- 
tricts will establish a similar discussion next 
May during Senior Citizens’ month.” 

Mrs. Paul Leith, Secretary of the Senior 
Citizens’ Club of Crompond, concluded that 
she “was pleasantly surprised at the stu- 
dents’ understanding of the problems of older 
people.” 

Approximately 200 students participated in 
the program with the 17 Senior Citizens. 
Miss Eleanor Coccocia, Chairman of the 
Homemaking Department, served coffee and 
cake to the guests between classes with the 
assistance of students in the home economics 
courses. Those Senior Citizens in attendance 
were: Mr. and Mrs. Paul Leith, Mrs. Chester 
Rick, Mr. David Gordon, Mrs. William Vul- 
can, Mr. Louis Levy, Mrs. Mary Slater, Mr. 
Philip Shindelman, Mr. Joseph Rincione, 
Mrs. Lee Shankman, Mr. Charles Terr, Mrs. 
Charles, Mrs. John Baluff, Mr. Max Halpern, 
President of Mahopac Seniors, Mrs. Max Hel- 
pern, Mr. Lee Shankman. 


[Press release, April 11, 1967] 


“What Can Teenagers Look Forward To 
by the year 2000? What is Old? How can we 
close the gap between the Young and Old?” 
These are some of the questions that will 
form the basis of discussion in nine twelfth 
grade American history classes on Friday, 
May 5th at the Lakeland High School be- 
tween students and senior citizens. The dis- 
cussion is being held in recognition of na- 
tional Senior Citizens Month. 

Mr. Paul Leith, President of the Senior 
Citizens Club of Crompond, and the Lake- 
land teachers, Mrs. Julia Bradley, Mr. 
Michael Lane and Mr. James Walker, are 
working out the details for the visit by 
senior citizens. Over 200 students and about 
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a dozen senior citizens will participate in 
the exchange of views about old and young. 
A mimeographed five-page outline prepared 
by Mr. Leith will be given as background 
material to each student and visiting senior 
citizen prior to May 5th. 

This is the second year for such an observ- 
ance. Last year a similar discussion took 
place on May 24th in ten 12th grade history 
classes, with splendid results, Congressman 
Richard L. Ottinger inserted in the Congres- 
sional Record of June 20, 1966 news stories 
on the discussion from the Peekskill Evening 
Star and the Patent Trader. The Congress- 
man called it “one of the most unique ob- 
servances of Senior Citizens Month through- 
out the United States” and “a highly suc- 
cessful program.“ 

On the morning of May 5th, discussions 
will take place in two classes from 8:02- 
8:44; three classes from 10:20-11:02; and 
one class from 11:40-12:20. In the afternoon, 
one class from 1:08-1:50; and one class from 
1:54-2:36. 

Any senior citizens, retired or employed, 
whether or not they be members of the 
Crompond Club, who wish to participate or 
attend, should contract Mr. Paul Leith at 
LA 8-9549. 

Mr. ROLAND FAUCHER. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S LEADER- 
SHIP IN INTERNATIONAL EXPORTS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
yesterday I had the honor to attend a 
White House ceremony that paid trib- 
ute to 10 outstanding American business 
concerns. Each of these companies re- 
ceived the Presidential “E” Award for 
their achievements in export expansion, 

I am particularly proud that Drilco 
Oil Tools, Inc., of Midland, Tex., was one 
of the recipients of this award. 

As a member for 7 years of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, I am a firm be- 
liever in the need to expand world trade. 
And I was delighted by President John- 
son’s announcement at this ceremony 
that he is asking our new Secretary of 
Commerce and the Cabinet Committee 
on the Balance of Payments to begin a 
new, far-ranging study of the overall 
export situation. 

The President has clearly demon- 
strated his eagerness to greatly expand 
American exports on the world market, 
He noted that last year U.S. merchan- 
dise exports totaled more than $29 bil- 
lion—a 50-percent increase since 1960. 

I think we have good reason to believe 
that under President Johnson’s leader- 
ship’ American exports will enjoy a new 
era of accomplishment, 

I ask unanimous consent that Presi- 
dent Johnson’s remarks at the “E” 
awards ceremony be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE “E” 

AWARDS CEREMONY, May 23, 1967 

It has been said that the road to trust be- 
tween nations passes through the market 
place. 

Today we honor ten American companies 


whose world-wide efforts are helping to prove 
that observation. 

By developing new markets for American 
products, gentlemen, you have served your 
country well. You have advanced your own 
profits—and you have furthered the cause 
of international cooperation. That is “en- 
lightened self-interest” at its best. 
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This ceremony takes place during World 
Trade Week when we affirm some some basic 
principles of our economic and foreign policy. 

We believe in expanding world trade. 

We know it speeds the pace of economic 


progress. 

It promises a better life for all men. 

And it sustains our greatest hope—the 
hope for peace. 

Last year, two-way trade between the 
United States and our free Asian partners 
amounted to $12 billion. Certainly that is 
good business—and good international 
policy. 

Today we are seeking to bury ancient dif- 
ferences—to achieve better relations among 
all nations. Part of that search is our effort 
to build new bridges between East and West. 

The flow of ful commerce across 
those bridges can bring lasting benefits to 
both sides. 

The barriers which fell at Geneva last 
week clear the way for great advances in mu- 
tual trade. The Kennedy Round opens a new 
era of world commerce. 

We are entering that new era with a good 
record in export expansion. 

Last year, U.S. merchandise exports soared 
to more than $29 billion. That is a fifty 
percent increase since 1960. 

Unfortunately, we have not achieved the 
balance-of-payments gains we hoped this 
expansion would bring. Imports have grown 
more rapidly than exports. 

That is a problem we are determined to 
overcome. 

The way to solve it is not to limit imports. 
Rather, we should dedicate ourselves to in- 
creased exports. 

To accomplish that end, I am asking our 
new Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Trowbridge, 
and the Cabinet Committee on the Balance 
of Payments to undertake a far ranging 
export study. 

Specifically, I am asking for their advice 
on these questions: 

Should we increase U.S. trade and indus- 
trial exhibitions overseas? 

Should we open new trade centers 
abroad? Undertake more trade missions and 
mobile trade fairs? 

Should we modify our export financing 
system? 

How can we make U.S. industry more ex- 
port-minded? 

I would like to thank Mr. John R. Kimberly 
and Mr. Thomas Miner for the reports from 
the National Export Expansion Council. 
These will be of great value to us. 

All of you deserve your country’s gratitude, 

I am glad to welcome you here and I am 
proud to present these flags—the symbols 
oz your achievement. 

Thank you. 


RACIAL DISORDER AND RIOTS 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Nation has become greatly concerned in 
recent months about the increasing oc- 
currence of racial disorder and riots in 
many parts of the country, and they jus- 
tifiably are disturbed by people who go 
about the country preaching disrespect 
for law and order and who incite people 
to take to the streets and take the law 
into their own hands. 

It is indeed tragic that this irresponsi- 
bility seems to have taken hold in many 
parts of our country, and even more 
tragic is the fact that very often these 
riots have resulted in deaths of policemen 
in line with their duty of attempting to 
maintain peace and enforce the law. 

There appeared in the May 22 edition 
of the Savannah Morning News an_ex- 
cellent editorial which, on the one hand, 
called attention to irresponsible so-called 
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civil rights leaders and the death of two 
policemen and, on the other hand, 
pointed out that responsible Negro voices 
were heard above the tumult and the 
shoutings. 

I commend this to the attention of the 
Senate and ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Riots LEADERS 

So-called “civil rights’ leaders must be 
dismayed to learn that all American Negroes 
are not so Irresponsible, nor so easily duped, 
as they would desperately like to believe. 

An increasingly loud echo of the responsi- 
ble Negro voice has recently followed the 
shameful apologists for rioters wherever civil 
riots have occurred. 

At least two public servants, policemen in 
Atlanta and Houston, died last week at the 
hands of lawless Negroes. The public state- 
ments following the two deaths reveal two 
distinct voices from the American Negro 
public. 

Following the death of patrolman Louis 
Kuba, 25, on the campus of Texas Southern 
University, where more than 650 police were 
needed to restore order and nearly 500 stu- 
dents were arrested for felony rioting, the so- 
called “civil rights” leaders blamed the shoot- 
ing and riots on “100 years of frustration.” 

Following the death of Lt. E. B. Mitchell 
Jr., shot last week while patrolling alone 
in a squad car, Negro leaders started a fund 
for his widow and 4-year-old twin daughters. 
Jesse Hill, co-chairman of the Atlanta Sum- 
mit Leadership Conference, sent telegrams 
to city officials saying Negro leaders support 
efforts to prevent recurrences of what they 
called heinous acts. 

These were two distinctly different voices— 
one in defense of the defenders of public 
order; the other, in defense of civil rioters. 

These were voices from two distinctly dif- 
ferent speakers: One was the voice of Negro 
leaders; the others, of merely riots leaders. 


ON MEETING THE NATION’S NEED 
FOR YOUNG MEN IN MILITARY 
SERVICE 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, yesterday 
a distinguished group of Harvard Uni- 
versity scholars led by Prof. Thomas C. 
Schelling, an economist and defense 
analyst, released a study entitled “On 
Meeting the Nation’s Need for Young 
Men in Military Service.” This group of 
Harvard faculty, holding widely diver- 
gent views on military and foreign policy, 
met together and reached a unanimous 
agreement on the main policy issues in- 
volved in our military manpower pro- 
curement system. 

They recommend choice by lottery as 
the only nondiscriminatory means of 
determining who will serve. Their sug- 
gestion of a lottery in which young men 
would be called at age 21 deserves study 
and thought from all of us. Recently, I 
recommended a lottery at age 21—page 
12470, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. However, 
the Harvard group’s proposal merits con- 
sideration as a further refinement of this 
approach. The Harvard faculty recom- 
mends that in order to permit a young 
man greater freedom of choice, the lot- 
tery should take place in his 19th year, 
but that he would not be called upon 
to serve until age 21. In this manner, he 
would have a good idea of the likelihood 
of his being called 2 years later, and he 
could anticipate his service by electing 
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to be drafted at age 19 or 20. Young men 
high on the priority of call would be on 
notice that 2 years’ service probably 
awaited them at age 21, and a strict de- 
nial of dependency exemption at age 21 
Ta not then involve significant hard- 
p. 
I commend this report to my col- 
leagues as one of good commonsense, 
practicality and fairness and ask that 
it be printed in the Recor» at this point. 
There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


ON MEETING THE NATION’s NEED FOR YOUNG 
MEN IN MILrrary SERVICE 


Many teachers in American colleges and 
universities have been concerned about the 
draft. They naturally are, not only because 
the draft is related to war in general and to 
the war in Vietnam in particular, but also 
because the draft raises some fundamental 
questions about the obligations of citizen- 
ship in a democracy and the way those obli- 
gations are divided among the citizens. More- 
over, most of the students we teach, and even 
many of the teachers among us, are quali- 
fied by age, health, and education, to perform 
military service. A main feature of the pres- 
ent draft is that it singles out college stu- 
dents, and their teachers, as a group especial- 
ly eligible for deferments; we are bound to 
be concerned with the wisdom of such an ar- 
rangement. 

In January of this year several of us on the 
Harvard faculty, all holding opinions about 
the draft but not the same opinion, dis- 
covered that the strength of our opinions 
was out of proportion to our knowledge of 
the present selective service system, our ac- 
quaintance with alternatives, and our un- 
derstanding of the issues raised by a choice 
among alternatives. Holding widely differ- 
ent views about military and foreign policy, 
and especially about the war in Vietnam, and 
differing greatly in the emphasis we attached 
to different consequences of the military 
manpower system, we wondered whether we 
could arrive, through patient exploration 
and argument, at an agreed set of recom- 
mendations. We knew we could not reach 
agreement on every matter of principle that 
would arise; we hoped we could reach agree- 
ment on a set of recommendations compat- 
ible with the differing premises from which 
we approached the problem. 

Under the auspices of the Institute of 
Politics in the John F. Kennedy School of 
Government, a faculty study group was or- 
ganized that met regularly during February, 
March, and April. Comprising a dozen mem- 
bers, mostly faculty, it brought together not 
only diverse opinions but diverse flelds as 
well—economics, political science, law and 
philosophy. We drew on materials contained 
in Congressional hearings, in the report of 
the National Advisory Commission on Selec- 
tive Service, and in other studies done both 
inside and outside of government. We con- 
sidered many alternatives, each in the light 
of several criterla—fairness with respect to 
who serves, fairness in respect to conditions 
of service, efficiency in the use of the nation’s 
manpower, efficiency in the use of military 
manpower within the services, the impact on 
race relations and on education and poverty, 
the impacts of alternative systems on politics 
and on policy-making, the satisfaction or 
resentment of those rejected and those se- 
lected, the technical workability of alterna- 
tive systems, the uncertainty or disruption 
in the lives of young men, the career oppor- 
tunities in military service, and matters of 
conscience, tradition, and law. 

We still differ over the war in Vietnam and 
over other issues of military and foreign 
policy, We still differ in the importance we 
attach to the several criteria we examined. 
We still differ on a number of guesses and 
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estimates about the results of certain policies 
for which the evidence is scanty. Somewhat 
to our surprise, we reached unanimous agree- 
ment on what we perceive to be the main 
policy issues. 

If our recommendations carry any claim 
to attention, it is not because we were, as 
individuals, specially qualified in the sub- 
ject nor because three months of collective 
study have made us experts on military man- 
power. Nor is it because we in any way rep- 
resent Harvard University or any other 
organization, governmental or private; we 
represent nobody but ourselves. If our rec- 
ommendations carry any weight it is pre- 
cisely because we differ in our politics, in 
our policy preferences and in our profes- 
sional interests, and yet these recommenda- 
tions, after our three months of wide rang- 
ing discussion and argument, appeal to us 
all 


These recommendations are addressed to 
the question, how should the government 
obtain military manpower, in peace and in 
war, when the number of men in service 
is not expected to exceed five or six million 
men. It assumes an economy not char- 
acterized by comprehensive wartime con- 
trols. Specifically, we are talking about mili- 
tary manpower when the supply of eligible 
young men, relative to military needs, raises 
the question posed in the title of the Selec- 
tive Service Commission’s report, “Who 
Serves when not all Serve?”. 

These are our recommendations. 

1. All young men whose age, mental and 
physical fitness, and educational attainment 
qualify them for military duty should be 
equally eligible for conscription. Nobody 
needs to be deferred or exempted at age 19 
or 20 on grounds that his career plans and 
educational intentions make him too valu- 
able a citizen to go into the Army, or make 
it a national interest that his, and not 
others’, service be postponed a few years. The 
economic benefits of discriminating among 
young men are modest, and largely confined 
to the young men who benefit. It is even 
doubtful whether, in the interest of a stu- 
dent's education and career, the best time to 
do his service is after completion of college. 

2. If, as should be done, specific deferment 
of students is abolished, or comparable post- 
ponement is made equally available to all 
young men, the number of men eligible will 
exceed the number needed by the military 
services. The means of determining who 
serves and who does not serve, within this 
eligible group, must be fair and non-dis- 
criminatory and must appear fair and non- 
discriminatory both to those who are 
selected and to those who are not. We know 
of nothing but a random process—a “lot- 
tery”—that will meet those conditions. We 
therefore recommend choice by lottery. 

8. Military pay should be increased suffi- 
ciently to attract, in the absence of hostil- 
ities, at least two and one-half million men. 
There is no magic in this figure. It corre- 
sponds to what, a few years ago, was ac- 
knowledged to be the approximate peace- 
time” level of the armed forces, less one or 
two hundred thousand that we believe might 
be replaced by civilian employees during the 
coming years. Nobody can exactly estimate 
the pay scale required to reach this goal; 
but pay scales must be set with some goal 
in mind, and this should be the goal. In time 
of hostilities the additional men needed, and 
any short-fall of enlistments below this goal, 
should be acquired through the draft, pref- 
erably by lottery. 

4. We have to ask young men to do our 
fighting for us, involuntarily if necessary; we 
should not ask the same young men to pay 
our taxes for us. The draft should not be 
used as a means of shifting the financial 
burden of war or preparedness onto the same 
young men who are selected to carry the bur- 
den of risk and disrupted careers. The “cost” 
of attracting 2.5 or 2.75 million enlistees in 
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peace-time is not really saved when we draft 
men; it is merely shifted, in the form of lower 
wages, from taxpayers to the men in the 
service. Too often the questions of fairness 
and discrimination are confined to the choice 
of who shall serve, with little attention to 
how we might shift some of the burdens of 
service from those who serve onto those who 
are served. Those of us who do not serve be- 
cause we are too old or because we are other- 
wise not selected, should be careful not to 
use the draft as a way of holding military 
wages down. And there is no reason to sup- 
pose that a man’s sense of duty is weakened, 
or his morale undermined, by having his serv- 
ices appreciated with a decent wage. Surely 
the federal minimum wage is not too extrava- 
gant for a young man serving in the army 
in either peace or war. 

5. Most of the inequity in the present pay 
scale for draftees could be eliminated, and 
reasonable pay differentials maintained 
among servicemen, with pay increases that 
would total between $2 billion and $3 billion 
per year. We recommend such increases on 
grounds of fairness and in the belief that a 
democracy with a GNP of over half a tril- 
lion dollars, and with income-tax rates lower 
than those prevailing before Viet Nam, has 
no compelling need to use conscription to 
keep military wages down. Official estimates 
of the likely cost of achieving a volunteer 
force of about 2.7 million men in peacetime 
appear to us somewhat exaggerated; pay in- 
creases on the scale we recommend should 
have an appreciable effect on enlistments. If 
so, the net cost will be reduced through re- 
ductions in training and other expenses as- 
sociated with the higher turnover of drafted 
men. 

6. Paying young men more nearly what 
they are worth in the civillan economy can 
have other benefits, through a better ap- 
preciation within the military services that 
drafted men are not cheap resources. An 
energetic and continuous effort should be 
made to replace uniformed men with civil- 
ian employees, male and female, in all of 
those tasks in which the discipline, the tra- 
ditions, and the other qualities associated 
with uniformed armed forces, are not es- 
sential. This may cost more; if so, we have 
been using the draft to save ourselves money 
by putting civilians in uniform. 

7. The Reserves and National Guard should 
be considered ready, and should actually be 
ready, to serve in an emergency. If, however, 
as recent experience suggests, they are either 
not ready or not available for a war on the 
scale of the war in Vietnam, the worth of 
continuing the present reserve and National 
Guard system ought to be brought into ques- 
tion. 

8. Military service is national service, not 
service to a state or locality. Eligible young 
men ought to be equally vulnerable to se- 
lection, no mater what state they reside in. 
Randomized selection should be designed to 
achieve this and should not be based on state 
quotas. 

9. A lottery can be designed that, without 
becoming too complicated, permits a young 
man some freedom of choice in the year 
that he chooses to serve. Such freedom of 
choice should be equally available to all 
young men. One workable arrangement 
would be to call young men in their twenty- 
first year in an order of call determined by 
lottery, but with the lottery taking place in 
the young man’s nineteenth year. At age 
nineteen a young man would have a good 
idea of the likelihood of his being called two 
years later, and could anticipate his service 
by electing to be drafted at age nineteen or 
twenty. A longer period of choice might have 
the unhealthful effect of inducing young 
men to speculate unduly on changes in the 


prospects for war and peace or even for 


changes in the draft law. Young men high in 
the priority of call would be on notice that 
two years’ service probably awaited them 
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at age twenty-one, and a strict denial of 
dependency exemption at age twenty-one 
would not then involve significant hard- 
ship. This arrangement would substantially 
eliminate the issue of college-student de- 
ferment; and it would benefit the college 
student by letting him know at age nine- 
teen the likelihood that he would be called 
at twenty-one, so that he could make his 
own choice whether to complete college be- 
fore or after military service. 

10. If, contrary to what we believe best, 
college students are deferred and others not, 
college students should become, upon gradu- 
ation, equally vulnerable to the draft along 
with younger men who are not deferred. Ex- 
ceptions should be made only for medical 
students, officer candidates, and others whose 
choice of career makes them more liable to 
military service, not less liable, than others. 
If college students are not permitted—and 
they should not be permitted to avoid 
eventual liability for military service, the 
supply of eligible young men will exceed the 
military demand for them about as much as 
if nobody were deferred. Thus the need re- 
mains for a randomized selection process to 
determine who shall serve. 

11. The pay structure of the armed sery- 
ices should be continually rationalized to im- 
prove efficiency, to provide stronger incen- 
tives to remain in service and thus to reduce 
training costs and to preserve the skills cre- 
ated by both experience and training, to 
achieve the best allocations of skills and 
qualities among and within the services, and 
to avoid wasting military manpower on jobs 
that civilians or civilian contractors can do. 

12. Increased pay, along the lines we recom- 
mend, should increase the number of men 
who enlist under the present physical and 
mental standards. There is a natural tend- 
ency, and a commendable one, for the armed 
services to want the highest quality person- 
nel they can get; and with higher pay they 
would be able, and might be tempted, to raise 
standards of acceptance rather than to admit 
a larger number of enlistees. In order, how- 
ever, to reduce reliance on the draft and to 
spread the opportunities for service as widely 
among the population as is consistent with 
military needs, standards of acceptance 
should be kept at present levels and the full 
effect of higher pay should be allowed to 
reflect itself in the number of enlistees. 

13. We recommend the re-examination by 
the federal government of the entire struc- 
ture of G.. benefits and Veterans’ pensions 
and preferences, state as well as federal, 
There is some tendency, especially because 
state and federal efforts are poorly coordi- 
nated, for benefits to be haphazardly related 
to civil service preference, to income and 
property taxes, and to the state a man resides 
in. The consequences, in both equity and 
economic efficiency, are not guaranteed to 
be favorable. What we have is a system of 
partially deferred compensation, often 
on a contingent basis, that makes less sense 
altogether than each particular piece of legis- 
lation makes by itself. 

Graham Allison, Jr., Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences; Steven L. Canby, 
John F. Kennedy School of Govern- 
ment; Jack W. Carlson, economist, 
Washington, D.C.; John T. Dunlop, 
Professor of Economics; Charles Fried, 
Professor of Law; Robert E. Herzstein, 
attorney, Washington, D.C.; Samuel 
P. Huntington, Professor of Govern- 
ment; Stephen A. Marglin, Assistant 
Professor of Economics; John Rawls, 
Professor of Philosophy; Gerald D. 
Rosenthal, Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics; Henry Rosovsky, Professor of 
Economics; Thomas C. Schelling, Pro- 
fessor of Economics; Lester C. Thurow, 
Assistant Professor of Economics; Rob- 
ert V. Zupkis, Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. 
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EDITORIAL PROJECTS FOR 
EDUCATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Uni- 
versity of Portland in March 1967 in its 
alumni edition of the Bulletin, presented 
a report prepared by a distinguished 
council of educators who collectively 
comprise Editorial Projects for Educa- 
tion, a nonprofit organization associated 
with the American Alumni Council. 

Because this report discusses the rela- 
tionship between the American higher 
education community and the Federal 
Government with clarity and wit, I be- 
lieve that it will be of much interest to 
many of my colleagues and I therefor ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Lire WITH UNCLE 


What would happen if all the Federal dol- 
lars now going to America’s colleges and uni- 
versities were suddenly withdrawn? 

The president of one university pondered 
the question briefly, then replied: “Well, first, 
there would be this very loud sucking sound.” 

Indeed there would. It would be heard 
from Berkeley’s gates to Harvard’s yard, from 
Colby, Maine, to Kilgore, Texas. And in its 
wake would come shock waves that would 
rock the entire establishment of American 
higher education. 

No institution of higher learning, regard- 
less of its size or remoteness from Washing- 
ton, can escape the impact of the Federal 
government's involvement in higher educa- 
tion. Of the 2,200 institutions of higher 
learning in the United States, about 1,800 
participate in one or more Federally sup- 
ported or sponsored programs. (Even an insti- 
tution which receives no Federal dollars is 
affected—for it must compete for faculty, 
students, and private dollars with the insti- 
tutions that do receive Federal funds for such 
things.) 

Hence, although hardly anyone seriously 
believes that Federal spending on the campus 
is going to stop or even decrease significantly, 
the possibility, however remote, is enough to 
send shivers down the nation’s academic 
backbone. Colleges and universities operate 
on such tight budgets that even a relatively 
slight ebb in the fiow of Federal funds could 
be serious. The fiscal belt-tightening in 
Washington, caused by the war in Vietnam 
and the threat of inflation, has already 
brought a financial squeeze to some institu- 
tions. 

A look at what would happen if all Fed- 
eral dollars were suddenly withdrawn from 
colleges and universities may be an exercise 
in the absurd, but it dramatizes the depth 
of government involvement. 

The nation’s undergraduates would lose 
more than 800,000 scholarships, loans, and 
work-study grants, amounting to well over 
$300 million. 

Colleges and universities would lose some 
$2 billion which now supports research on 
the campuses. Consequently some 50 per 
cent of America’s science faculty members 
would be without support for their research. 
They would lose the summer salaries which 
they have come to depend on—and, in some 
cases, they would lose part of their salaries 
for the other nine months, as well. 

The big government-owned research labo- 
ratories which several universities operate 
under contract would be closed. Although 
this might end some management headaches 
for the universities, it would also deprive 
thousands of scientists and engineers of em- 
ployment and the institutions of several 
million dollars in overhead reimbursements 
and fees, 
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The newly established National Founda- 
tion for the Arts and Humanities—for which 
faculties have waited for years—would col- 
lapse before its first grants were spent. 

Planned or partially constructed college 
and university buildings, costing roughly 
$2.5 billion, would be delayed or abandoned 
altogether. 

Many of our most eminent universities and 
medical schools would find their annual 
budgets sharply reduced—in some cases by 
more than 50 per cent. And the 68 land-grant 
institutions would lose Federal institutional 
support which they have been receiving since 
the nineteenth century. 

Major parts of the anti-poverty program, 
the new GI Bill, the Peace Corps, and the 
many other programs which call for spending 
on the campuses would founder. 

The Federal Government is now the “Big 
Spender” in the academic world. Last year, 
Washington spent more money on the na- 
tion’s campuses than did the 50 state govern- 
ments combined. The National Institutes of 
Health alone spent more on educational and 
research projects than any one state allo- 
cated for higher education. The National 
Science Foundation, also a Federal agency, 
awarded more funds to colleges and univer- 
sities than did all the business corporations 
in America. And the U.S. Office of Education's 
annual expenditure in higher education of 
81.2 billion far exceeded all gifts from private 
foundations and alumni. The $5 billion or 
so that the Federal government will spend 
on campuses this year constitutes more than 
25 per cent of higher education's total 
budget. 

About half of the Federal funds now going 
to academic institutions support research 
and research-related activities—and, in most 
cases, the research is in the sciences. Most 
often an individual scholar, with his insti- 
tution’s blessing, applies directly to a Fed- 
eral agency for funds to support his work. 
A professor of chemistry, for example, might 
apply to the National Science Foundation 
for funds to pay for salaries (part of his 
own, his collaborators’, and his research 
technicians’), equipment, graduate-student 
stipends, travel, and anything else he could 
justify as essential to his work. A panel of 
his scholarly peers from colleges and uni- 
versities, assembled by NSF, meets periodi- 
cally in Washington to evaluate his and other 
applications. If the panel members approve, 
the professor usually receives his grant and 
his college or university receives a percentage 
of the total amount to meet its overhead 
costs. (Under several Federal programs, the 
institution itself can request funds to help 
construct buildings and grants to strengthen 
or initiate research programs.) 

The other half of the Federal govern- 
ment’s expenditure in higher education is 
for student aid, for books and equipment, 
for classroom buildings, laboratories, and 
dormitories, for overseas projects, and—re- 
cently, in modest amounts—for the general 
strengthening of the institution. 

There is almost no Federal agency which 
does not provide some funds for higher edu- 
cation. And there are few activities on a 
campus that are not eligible for some kind 
of government aid. 

Clearly our colleges and universities now 
depend so heavily on Federal funds to help 
pay for salaries, tuition, research, construc- 
tion, and operating costs that any significant 
decline in Federal support would disrupt 
the whole enterprise of American higher 
education. 

To some educators, this dependence is a 
threat to the integrity and independence of 
the colleges and universities. “It is unnerv- 
ing to know that our system of higher edu- 
cation is highly vulnerable to the whims and 
fickleness of politics,” says a man who has 
held high positions both in government and 
on the campus. 

Others minimize the hazards, Public insti- 
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tutions, they point out, have always been 
vulnerable in this sense—yet look how they’ve 
flourished. Congressmen, in fact, have been 
conscientious in their approach to Federal 
support of higher education; the problem is 
that standards other than those of the uni- 
versities and colleges could become the de- 
termining factors in the nature and direction 
of Federal support. In any case, the argu- 
ment runs, all academic institutions depend 
on the good will of others to provide the sup- 
port that insures freedom. McGeorge Bundy, 
before he left the White House to head the 
Ford Foundation, said flatly: ‘American 
higher education is more and not less free 
and strong because of Federal funds.” Such 
funds, he argued, actually have enhanced 
freedom by enlarging the opportunity of in- 
stitutions to act; they are no more tainted 
than are dollars from other sources; and the 
way in which they are allocated is closer to 
academic tradition than is the case with 
nearly all other major sources of funds. 

The issue of Federal control notwithstand- 
ing, Federal support of higher education is 
taking its place alongside military budgets 
and farm subsidies as one of the government's 
essential activities. All evidence indicates 
that such is the public’s will. Education has 
always had a special worth in this country, 
and each new generation sets the valuation 
higher. In a recent Gallup Poll on national 
goals, Americans listed education as having 
first priority. Governors, state legislators, and 
Congressmen, ever sensitive to voter atti- 
tudes, are finding that the improvement of 
education is not only a noble issue on which 
to stand, but a winning one. 

The increased Federal interest and support 
reflect another fact: the government now re- 
lies as heavily on the colleges and universi- 
ties as the institutions do on the government. 
President Johnson told an audience at 
Princeton last year that in “almost every 
field of concern, from economics to national 
security, the academic community has be- 
come a central instrument of public policy 
in the United States.” 

Logan Wilson, president of the American 
Council on Education (an organization which 
often speaks in behalf of higher education), 
agrees. “Our history attests to the vital role 
which colleges and universities have played 
in assuring the nation’s security and prog- 
ress, and our present circumstances magnify 
rather than diminish the role,” he says. 
“Since the final responsibility for our col- 
lective security and welfare can reside only 
in the Federal government, a close partner- 
ship between government and higher edu- 
cation is essential.” 

The partnership indeed exists. As a re- 
port of the American Society of Biological 
Chemists has said, the condition of mutual 
dependence between the Federal government 
and institutions of higher learning and re- 
search is one of the most profound and sig- 
nificant developments of our time.“ 

Directly and indirectly, the partnership has 
produced enormous benefits. It has played 
a central role in this country’s progress in 
science and technology—and hence has con- 
tributed to our national security, our high 
standard of living, the lengthening life span, 
our world leadership. One analysis credits 
to education 40 per cent of the nation’s 
growth in economic productivity in recent 
years, 

Despite such benefits, some thoughtful ob- 
servers are concerned about the future de- 
velopment of the government-campus part- 
nership. They are asking how the flood of 
Federal funds will alter the traditional mis- 
sions of higher education, the time-honored 
responsibility of the states, and the flow 
of private funds to the campuses. They won- 
der if the the give and take between equal 
partners can continue, when one has the 
money and the other only the brains.” 

Problems already have arisen from the 
dynamic and complex relationship between 
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Washington and the academic world. How 
serious and complex such problems can be- 
come is illustrated by the current contro- 
versy over the concentration of Federal re- 
search funds on relatively few campuses and 
in certain sections of the country. 

The problem grew out of World War II. 
when the government turned to the campuses 
for desperately needed scientific research. 
Since many of the best-known and most pro- 
ductive scientists were working in a dozen 
or so institutions in the Northeast and a 
few in the Midwest and California, more 
than half of the Federal research funds were 
spent there. (Most of the remaining money 
went to another 50 universities with research 
and graduate training.) 

The wartime emergency obviously justified 
this concentration of funds. When the war 
ended, however, the lopsided distribution 
of Federal research funds did not. In fact, 
it has continued right up to the persent, 
with 29 institutions receiving more than 50 
per cent of Federal research dollars. 

To the institutions on the receiving end, 
the situation seems natural and proper. 
They are, after all, the strongest and most 
productive research centers in the nation. 
The government, they argue, has an obliga- 
tion to spend the public’s money where it 
will yield the highest return to the nation. 

The less-favored institutions recognize 
this obligation, too. But they maintain that 
it is equally important to the nation to 
develop new institutions of high quality— 
yet, without financial help from Washing- 
ton, the second- and third-rank institutions 
will remain just that. 

In late 1965 President Johnson, in a memo- 
randum to the heads of Federal departments 
and agencies, acknowledged the importance 
of maintaining scientific excellence in the 
institutions where it now exists. But, he 
emphasized, Federal research funds should 
also be used to strengthen and develop new 
centers of excellence. Last year this “spread 
the wealth“ movement gained momentum, 
as a number of agencies stepped up their 
efforts to broaden the distribution of re- 
search money. The Department of Defense, 
for example, one of the bigger purchasers 
of research, designated $18 million for this 
academic year to help about 50 widely scat- 
tered institutions develop into high-grade 
research centers. But with economies in- 
duced by the war in Vietnam, it is doubtful 
whether enough money will be available in 
the near future to end the controversy. 

Eventually, Congress may have to act. In 
so doing, it is almost certain to displease, 
and perhaps hurt, some institutions. To the 
pessimist, the situation is a sign of troubled 
times ahead. To the optimist, it is the demo- 
cratic process at work. 

Recent student demonstrations have 
dramatized another problem to which the 
partnership between the government and the 
campus has contributed: the relative em- 
phasis that is placed on research and on the 
teaching of undergraduates. 

Wisconsin’s Representative Henry Reuss 
conducted a Congressional study of the situ- 
ation. Subsequently he said: “University 
teaching has become a sort of poor relation 
to research. I don’t quarrel with the goal of 
excellence in science, but it is pursued at 
the expense of another important goal—ex- 
cellence of teaching. Teaching suffers and is 
going to suffer more.” 

The problem is not limited to universities. 
It is having a pronounced effect on the 
smaller liberal arts colleges, the women’s 
colleges, and the junior colleges—all of which 
have as their primary function the teaching 
of undergraduates. To offer a first-rate edu- 
cation, the colleges must attract and retain 
a first-rate faculty, which in turn attracts 
good students and financial support. But un- 
dergraduate colleges can rarely compete with 
Federally supported universities in faculty 
salaries, fellowship awards, research oppor- 
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tunities, and plant and equipment. The pres- 
ident of one of the best undergraduate col- 
leges says: “When we do get a young scholar 
who skillfully combines research and teach- 
ing abilities, the universities lure him from 
us with the promise of a high salary, light 
teaching duties, frequent leaves, and almost 
anything else he may want.” 

Leland Haworth, whose National Science 
Foundation distributes more than $300 mil- 
lion annually for research activities and grad- 
uate programs on the campuses, disagrees. 
“I hold little or no brief,“ he says, for the 
allegation that Federal support of research 
has detracted seriously from undergraduate 
teaching. I dispute the contention heard in 
some quarters that certain of our major uni- 
versities have become giant research factories 
concentrating on Federally sponsored re- 
search projects to the detriment of their edu- 
cational functions.“ Most university scholars 
would probably support Mr. Haworth's con- 
tention that teachers who conduct research 
are generally better teachers, and that the 
research enterprise has infused science edu- 
cation with new substance and vitality. 

To get perspective on the problem, com- 
pare university research today with what it 
was before World War II. A prominent phys- 
icist calls the prewar days “a horse-and- 
buggy period.” In 1930, colleges and univer- 
sities spent less than $20 million on scientific 
research, and that came largely from private 
foundations, corporations, and endowment 
income. Scholars often built their equip- 
ment from ingeniously adapted scraps and 
spare machine parts. Graduate students con- 
sidered it compensation enough just to be 
allowed to participate. 

Some three decades and $125 billion 
later, there is hardly an academic scientist 
who does not feel pressure to get government 
funds. The chairman of one leading biology 
department admits that “if a young scholar 
doesn’t have a grant when he comes here, 
he had better get one within a year or so or 
he’s out; we have no funds to support his 
research.” 

Considering the large amounts of money 
available for research and graduate training, 
and recognizing that the publication of re- 
search findings is still the primary criterion 
for academic promotion, it is not surprising 
that the faculties of most universities spend 
a substantial part of their energies in those 
activities. 

Federal agencies are looking for ways to 
ease the problem. The National Science 
Foundation, for example, has set up a new 
program which will make grants to under- 
graduate colleges for the improvement of 
science instruction. 

More help will surely be forthcoming. 

The fact that Federal funds have been 
concentrated in the sciences has also had a 
pronounced effect on colleges and universi- 
ties. In many institutions, faculty members 
in the natural sciences earn more than fac- 
ulty members in the humanities and social 
sciences; they have better facilities, more 
frequent leaves, and generally, more influence 
on the campus. 

The government's support of science can 
also disrupt the academic balance and in- 
ternal priorities of a college of university. 
One president explained: 

“Our highest-priority construction project 
was a $3 million building for our humani- 
ties departments, Under the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act, we could expect to get a 
third of this from the Federal government. 
This would leave $2 million for us to get 
from private sources. 

“But, then, under a new government pro- 
gram, the biology and psychology faculty de- 
cided to apply to the National Institutes of 
Health for $1.5 million for new faculty mem- 
bers over a period of five years. These ad- 
ditional faculty people, however, made it nec- 
essary for us to go ahead immediately with 
our plans for a $4 million science building— 
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so we gave it the No. 1 priority and moved 
the humanities building down the list. 

“We could finance half the science build- 
ing’s cost with Federal funds. In addition, 
the scientists pointed out, they could get 
several training grants which would provide 
stipends to graduate students and tuition to 
our institution. 

“You see what this meant? Both needs 
were valid—those of the humanities and 
those of the sciences. For $2 million of pri- 
vate money, I could either build a $3 million 
humanities building or I could build a $4 
million seience building, get $1.5 million for 
additional faculty, and pick up a few hundred 
thousand dollars in training grants, Either- 
or; not both.” 

The president could have added that if 
the scientists had been denied the privilege 
of applying to NIH, they might well have 
gone to another institution, taking their re- 
search grants with them. On the other hand, 
under the conditions of the academic mar- 
ketplace, it was unlikely that the humani- 
ties scholars would be able to exercise a simi- 
lar mobility. 

The case also illustrates why academic ad- 
ministrators sometimes complain that Fed- 
eral support of an individual faculty mem- 
ber’s research projects casts their institution 
in the ineffectual role of a legal middleman, 
prompting the faculty member to feel a 
greater loyalty to a Federal agency than to 
the state or university. 

Congress has moved to lessen the disparity 
between support of the humanities and so- 
cial sciences on the one hand and support of 
the physical and biological sciences on the 
other. It established the National Foundation 
for the Arts and Humanities—a move which, 
despite a pitifully small first-year allocation 
of funds, offers some encouragement. And 
close observers of the Washington scene pre- 
dict that the social sciences, which have been 
receiving some Federal support, are destined 
to get considerably more in the next few 
years, 

Efforts to cope with such difficult prob- 
lems must begin with an understanding of 
the nature and background of the govern- 
ment-campus partnership, But this presents 
a problem in itself, for one encounters a 
welter of conflicting statistics, contradictory 
information, and wide differences of honest 
opinion. The task is further complicated by 
the swiftness with which the situation con- 
tinually changes. And—the ultimate com- 
plication—there is almost no uniformity or 
coordination in the Federal government's 
numerous programs affecting higher edu- 
cation. 

Each of the 50 or so agencies dispensing 
Federal funds to the colleges and universities 
is responsible for its own program, and no 
single Federal agency supervises the entire 
enterprise. (The creation of the Office of Sci- 
ence and Technology in 1962 represented an 
attempt to cope with the multiplicity of re- 
lationships. But so far there has been little 
significant improvement.) Even within the 
two houses of Congress, responsibility for the 
government’s expenditures on the campuses 
is scattered among several committees. 

Not only does the lack of a coordinated 
Federal program make it difficult to find a 
clear definition of the government's role in 
higher education, but it also creates a num- 
ber of problems both in Washington and on 
the campuses. 

The Bureau of the Budget, for example, 
has had to wrestle with several uncoordi- 
nated, duplicative Federal science budgets 
and with different accounting systems. Con- 
gress, faced with the almost impossible task 
of keeping informed about the esoteric world 
of science in order to legislate intelligently, 
finds it difficult to control and direct the 
fast-growing Federal investment in higher 
education. And the individual government 
agencies are forced to make policy decisions 
and to respond to political and other pres- 
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sures without adequate or consistent guide- 
lines from above. 

The colleges and universities, on the other 
hand, must negotiate the maze of Federal 
bureaus with consummate skill if they are to 
get their share of the Federal largesse. If they 
succeed, they must then cope with moun- 
tains of paperwork, disparate systems of ac- 
counting, and volumes of regulations that 
differ from agency to agency. Considering 
the magnitude of the financial rewards at 
stake, the institutions have had no choice 
but to enlarge their administrative staffs 
accordingly, adding people who can handle 
the business problems, wrestle with paper- 
work, manager grants and contracts, and un- 
tangle legal snarls. College and university 
presidents are constantly looking for com- 
petent academic administrators to prowl the 
Federal agencies in search of programs and 
opportunities in which their institutions can 
profitably participate. 

The latter group of people, whom the press 
calls “university lobbyists,” has been grow- 
ing in number. At least a dozen institutions 
now have full-time representatives working 
in Washington. Many more have members 
of their administrative and academic staffs 
shuttling to and from the capital to nego- 
tiate Federal grants and contracts, cultivate 
agency personnel, and try to influence legis- 
lation. Still other institutions have enlisted 
the aid of qualified alumni or trustees who 
happen to live in Washington. 

The lack of a uniform Federal policy pre- 
vents the clear statement of national goals 
that might give direction to the government's 
investments in higher education. This takes 
@ toll in effectiveness and consistency and 
tends to produce contradictions and con- 
flicts. The teaching-versus-research contro- 
versy is one example. 

President Johnson provided another. Last 
summer, he publicly asked if the country 
is really getting its money’s worth from its 
support of scientific research. He implied 
that the time may have come to apply more 
widely, for the benefit of the nation, the 
knowledge that Federally sponsored medi- 
cal research had produced in recent years. 
A wave of apprehension spread through the 
medical schools when the President’s re- 
marks were reported. The inference to be 
drawn was that the Federal funds support- 
ing the elaborate research effort, built at 
the urging of the government, might now 
be diverted to actual medical care and treat- 
ment. Later the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, John W. Gardner, tried 
to lay a calming hand on the medical sci- 
entists’ fevered brows by making a strong 
reaffirmation of the National Institutes of 
Health's commitment to basic research. But 
the apprehensiveness remains, 

Other events suggest that the 25-year hon- 
eymoon of science and the government may 
be ending. Connecticut's Congressman 
Emilio Q. Daddario, a man who is not in- 
timidated by the mystique of modern sci- 
ence, has stepped up his campaign to have 
a greater part of the National Science Foun- 
dation budget spent on applied research. 
And, despite pleas from scientists and NSF 
administrators, Congress terminated the 
costly Mohole project, which was designed 
to gain more fundamental information about 
the internal structure of the earth. 

Some observers feel that because it per- 
mits and often causes such conflicts, the 
diversity in the government's support of 
higher education is a basic flaw in the part- 
nership. Others, however, believe this diver- 
sity, despite its disadvantages, guarantees a 
margin of independence to colleges and uni- 
versities that would be jeopardized in a mon- 
olithic “super-bureau.” 

Good or bad, the diversity was probably 
essential to the development of the partner- 
ship between Washington and the academic 
world. Charles Kidd, executive secretary of 
the Federal Council for Science and Tech- 
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nology, puts it bluntly when he points out 
that the system's pluralism has allowed us 
to avoid dealing “directly with the ideo- 
logical problem of what the total relation- 
ship of the government and universities 
should be. If we had had to face these ideo- 
logical and political pressures head-on over 
the past few years, the confrontation prob- 
ably would have wrecked the system.” 

That confrontation may be coming closer, 
as Federal allocations to science and educa- 
tion come under sharper scrutiny in Con- 
gress and as the partnership enters a new 
and significant phase. 

Federal aid to higher education began with 
the Ordinance of 1787, which set aside pub- 
lic lands for schools and declared that the 
“means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged.” But the two forces that most 
shaped American higher education, say many 
historians, were the land-grant movement of 
the nineteenth century and the Federal sup- 
port of scientific research that began in 
World War II. 

The land-grant legislation and related acts 
of Congress in subsequent years established 
the American concept of enlisting the re- 
sources of higher education to meet pressing 
national needs. The laws were pragmatic 
and were designed to improve education and 
research in the natural sciences, from which 
agricultural and industrial expansion could 
proceed. From these laws has evolved the 
world’s greatest system of public higher 
education, 

In this century the Federal involvement 
grew spasmodically during such periods of 
crisis as World War I and the depression 
of the thirties. But it was not until World 
War II that the relationship began its rapid 
evolution into the dynamic and intimate 
partnership that now exists. 

Federal agencies and industrial laborato- 
ries were ill-prepared in 1940 to supply the 
research and technology so essential to a 
full-scale war effort. The government there- 
fore turned to the nation’s colleges and uni- 
versities. Federal funds supported scientific 
research on the campuses and built huge 
research facilities to be operated by univer- 
sities under contract, such as Chicago's 
Argonne Laboratory and California's labora- 
tory in Los Alamos. 

So successful was the new relationship 
that it continued to flourish after the war. 
Federal research funds poured onto the cam- 
puses from military agencies, the National 
Institutes of Health, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and the National Science Founda- 
tion. The amounts of money increased spec- 
tacularly. At the beginning of the war the 
Federal government spent less than $200 mil- 
lion a year for all research and development. 
By 1950, the Federal “r & d” expenditure 
totaled $1 billion. 

The Soviet Union's launching of Sputnik 
jolted the nation and brought a dramatic 
surge in support of scientific research, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower named James R. Killian, 
Jr., president of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, to be Special Assistant to the 
President for Science and Technology. The 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion was established, and the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 was passed. Fed- 
eral spending for scientific research and de- 
velopment increased to $5.8 billion. Of this, 
$400 million went to colleges and universi- 
ties. 

The 1960's brought a new dimension to the 
relationship between the Federal government 
and higher education. Until then, Federal 
aid was almost synonymous with government 
support of science, and all Federal dollars 
allocated to campuses were to meet specific 
national needs. 

There were two important exceptions: the 
GI Bill after World War II, which crowded 
the colleges and universities with returning 
servicemen and spent $19 billion on educa- 
tional benefits, and the National Defense 
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Education Act, which was the broadest leg- 
islation of its kind and the first to be based, 
at least in part, on the premise that support 
of education itself is as much in the national 
interest as support which is based on the 
colleges’ contributions to something as spe- 
cific as the national defense. 

The crucial turning-points were reached 
in the Kennedy-Johnson years. President 
Kennedy said: “We pledge ourselves to seek 
a system of higher education where every 
young American can be educated, not accord- 
ing to his race or his means, but according to 
his capacity. Never in the life of this coun- 
try has the pursuit of that goal become more 
important or more urgent.” Here was a clear 
national commitment to universal higher 
education, a public acknowledgment that 
higher education is worthy of support for its 
own sake. The Kennedy and Johnson admin- 
istrations produced legislation which au- 
thorized: 

$1.5 billion in matching funds for new 
construction on the nation’s campuses. 

$151 million for local communities for the 
building of junior colleges, 

$432 million for new medical and dental 
schools and for aid to their students. 

The first large-scale Federal program of 
undergraduate scholarships, and the first 
Federal package combining them with loans 
and jobs to help individual students, 

Grants to strengthen college and univer- 
sity libraries. 

Significant amounts of Federal money for 
“promising institutions,” in an effort to lift 
the entire system of higher education. 

The first significant support of the human- 
ities, 

In addition, dozens of “Great Society” bills 
included funds for colleges and universities. 
And their number is likely to increase in the 
years ahead. 

The full significance of the developments 
of the past few years will probably not be 
known for some time. But it is clear that the 
partnership between the Federal government 
and higher education has entered a new 
phase. The question of the Federal govern- 
ment's total relationship to colleges and 
universities—avoided for so many years—has 
still not been squarely faced. But a con- 
frontation may be just around the corner. 

The major pitfall, around which Presi- 
dents and Congressmen have detoured, is the 
issue of the separation of state and church. 
The Constitution of the United States says 
nothing about the Federal government's re- 
sponsibility for education. So the rationale 
for Federal involvement, up to now, has been 
the Constitution's Article I, which grants 
Congress the power to spend tax money for 
the common defense and the general welfare 
of the nation. 

So long as Federal support of education 
was specific in nature and linked to the na- 
tional defense, the religious issue could be 
skirted. But as the emphasis moved to pro- 
viding for the national welfare, the legal 
grounds became less firm, for the First 
Amendment to the Constitution says, in part, 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion... .” 

So far, for practical and obvious reasons, 
neither the President nor Congress has met 
the problem head-on, But the battle has been 
joined, anyway. Some cases challenging 
grants to church-related colleges are now in 
the courts. And Congress is being pressed to 
pass legislation that would permit a citizen 
to challenge, in the Federal courts, the Con- 
gressional acts relating to higher education. 

Meanwhile, America’s 893 church-related 
colleges are eligible for funds under most 
Federal programs supporting higher educa- 
tion, and nearly all have received such 
funds. Most of these institutions would ap- 
plaud a decision permitting the support to 
continue. 

Some, however, would not. The Southern 
Baptists and the Seventh Day Adventists, for 
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instance, have opposed Federal aid to the col- 
leges and universities related to their denomi- 
nations. Furman University, for example, 
under pressure from the South Carolina 
Baptist convention, returned a $612,000 Fed- 
eral grant that it had applied for and re- 
ceived. Many colleges are awaiting the report 
of a Southern Baptist study group, due this 
summer. 

Such institutions face an agonizing 
dilemma; stand fast on the principle of 
separation of church and state and take the 
financial consequences, or join the majority 
of colleges and universities and risk Federal 
influence. Said one delegate to the Southern 
Baptist Convention: “Those who say we're 
going to become second-rate schools unless 
we take Federal funds see clearly. I’m be- 
ginning to see it so clearly it’s almost a night- 
marish thing. I’ve moved toward Federal aid 
reluctantly; I don’t like it.” 

Some colleges and universities, while re- 
fusing Federal aid in principle, permit some 
exceptions. Wheaton College, in Illinois, is 
a hold-out; but it allows some of its professors 
to accept National Science Foundation re- 
search grants. So does Rockford College, in 
Illinois. Others shun government money, but 
let their students accept Federal scholarships 
and loans. The president of one small church- 
related college, faced with acute financial 
problems, says simply: The basic issue for 
us is survival.” 

Recent Federal programs have sharpened 
the conflict between Washington and the 
states in fixing the responsibility for educa- 
tion. Traditionally and constitutionally, the 
responsibility has generally been with the 
states. But as Federal support has equaled 
and surpassed the state allocations to higher 
education, the question of responsibility is 
less clear. 

The great growth in quality and Ph.D. pro- 
duction of many state universities, for in- 
stance, is undoubtedly due in large measure 
to Federal support. Federal dollars pay for 
most of the scientific research in state uni- 
versities, make possible higher salaries which 
attract outstanding scholars, contribute sub- 
stantially to new buildings, and provide large 
amounts of student aid. Clark Kerr speaks 
of the “Federal grant university,” and the 
University of California (which he used to 
head) is an apt example: nearly half of its 
total income comes from Washington. 

To most governors and state legislators, the 
Federal grants are a mixed blessing. Although 
they have helped raise the quality and capa- 
bilities of state institutions, the grants have 
also raised the pressure on state governments 
to increase their appropriations for higher 
education, if for no other reason than to 
fulfill the matching requirement of many 
Federal awards. But even funds which are 
not channeled through the state agencies 
and do not require the state to provide 
matching funds can give impetus to in- 
creased appropriations for higher education. 
Federal research grants to individual schol- 
ars, for example, may make it necessary for 
the state to provide more faculty members 
to get the teaching done. 

Last year, 38 states and territories Joined 
the Compact for Education, an interstate or- 
ganization designed to provide close and 
continuing consultation among our several 
states on all matters of education.” The op- 
erating arm of the Compact will gather in- 
formation, conduct research, seek to im- 
prove standards, propose policies, “and do 
such things as may be necessary or inciden- 
tal to the administration of its author- 
WY sce 

Although not spelled out in the formal 
language of the document, the Compact is 
clearly intended to enable the states to pre- 
sent a united front on the future of Fed- 
eral aid to education, 

In typically pragmatic fashion, we Ameril- 
cans want our colleges and universities to 
serve the public interest. We expect them to 
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train enough doctors, lawyers, and engineers. 
We expect them to provide answers to im- 
mediate problems such as water and air pol- 
lution, urban blight, national defense, and 
disease. As we have done so often in the past, 
we expect the Federal government to build a 
creative and democratic system that will ac- 


complish these things. 
A faculty planning committee at one uni- 
versity stated in its report: “... A uni- 


versity is now regarded as a symbol for our 
age, the crucible in which—by some myste- 
rious alchemy—man’s long-awaited Utopia 
will at last be forged.” 

Some think the Federal role in higher edu- 
cation is growing too rapidly. 

As early as 1952, the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities’ commission on financing 
higher education warned: “We as a nation 
should call a halt at this time to the intro- 
duction of new programs of direct Federal 
aid to colleges and universities. . . Higher 
education at least needs time to digest what 
it has already undertaken and to evaluate the 
full impact of what it is already doing under 
Federal assistance.” The recommendation 
went unheeded. 

A year or so ago, Representative Edith 
Green of Oregon, an active architect of major 
education legislation, echoed this sentiment. 
The time has come, she said, to stop, look, 
and listen,” to evaluate the impact of Con- 
gressional action on the educational system. 
It seems safe to predict that Mrs. Green's 
warning, like that of the university presi- 
dents, will fail to halt the growth of Federal 
spending on the campus. But the note of 
caution she sounds will be well-taken by 
many who are increasingly concerned about 
the impact of the Federal involyement in 
higher education. 

The more pessimistic observers fear direct 
Federal control of higher education. With 
the loyalty-oath conflict in mind, they see 
peril in the requirement that Federally sup- 
ported colleges and universities demonstrate 
compliance with civil rights legislation or 
lose their Federal support. They express alarm 
at recent agency anti-conflict-of-interest pro- 
posals that would require scholars who re- 
ceive government support to account for all 
of their other activities. 

For most who are concerned, however, the 
fear is not so much of direct Federal control 
as of Federal influence on the conduct of 
American higher education. Their worry is 
not that the government will deliberately 
restrict the freedom of the scholar, or di- 
rectly change an institution of higher learn- 
ing. Rather, they are afraid the scholar may 
be tempted to confine his studies to areas 
where Federal support is known to be avail- 
able, and that institutions will be unable to 
resist the lure of Federal dollars. 

Before he became Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, John W. Gardner said: 
“When a government agency with money to 
spend approaches a university, it can usually 
purchase almost any service it wants. And 
many institutions still follow the old prac- 
tice of looking on funds so received as gifts. 
They not only do not look a gift horse in 
the mouth; they do not even pause to note 
whether it is a horse or a boa constrictor.” 

The greatest obstacle to the success of the 
government-campus partnership may lie in 
the fact that the partners have different 
objectives, 

The Federal government’s support of 
higher education has been essentially prag- 
matic. The Federal agencies have a mission 
to fulfill. To the degree that the colleges and 
universities can help to fulfill that mission, 
the agencies provide support. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, for ex- 
ample, supports research and related activi- 
ties in nuclear physics; the National Insti- 
tutes of Health provide funds for medical 
research; the Agency for International De- 
velopment finances overseas programs. Even 
recent programs which tend to recognize 
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higher education as a national resource in 
itself are basically presented as efforts to 
cope with pressing national problems. 

The Higher Education Facilities Act, for 
instance, provides matching funds for the 
construction of academic buildings. But the 
awards under this program are made on the 
basis of projected increases in enrollment. 
In the award of National Defense Graduate 
Fellowships to institutions, enrollment ex- 
pansion and the initiation of new graduate 
programs are the main criteria. Under new 
programs affecting medical and dental 
schools, much of the Federal money is in- 
tended to increase the number of practi- 
tioners. Even the National Humanities En- 
dowment, which is the government’s attempt 
to rectify an academic imbalance aggravated 
by massive Federal support for the sciences, 
is curiously and pragmatically oriented to 
fulfill a specific mission, rather than to sup- 
port the humanities generally because they 
are worthy in themselves. 

Who can dispute the validity of such ob- 
jectives? Surely not the institutions of 
higher learning, for they recognize an obliga- 
tion to serve society by providing trained 
manpower and by conducting applied re- 
search. But colleges and universities have 
other traditional missions of at least equal 
importance. Basic research, though it may 
have no apparent relevance to society’s im- 
mediate needs, is a primary (and almost ex- 
clusive) function of universities. It needs no 
other justification than the scholar’s curi- 
osity, The department of classics is as im- 
portant in the college as is the department 
of physics, even though it does not con- 
tribute to the national defense. And enroll- 
ment expansion is neither an inherent vir- 
tue nor a universal goal in higher education, 
in fact, some institutions can better fulfill 
their objectives by remaining relatively small 
and selective. 

Colleges and universities believe, for the 
most part, that they themselves are the best 
judges of what they ought to do, where they 
would like to go, and what their internal 
academic priorities are. For this reason the 
National Association of State Universities 
and Land-Grant Colleges has adyocated that 
the government increase its institutional 
(rather than individual project) support in 
higher education, thus permitting colleges 
and universities a reasonable latitude in us- 
ing Federal funds. 

Congress, however, considers that it can 
best determine what the nation’s needs are, 
and how the taxpayer's money ought to be 
spent. Since there is never enough money to 
do everything that cries to be done, the 
choice between allocating Federal funds for 
cancer research or for classics is not a very 
difficult one for the nation’s political leaders 
to make. 

“The fact is,” says one professor, “that we 
are trying to merge two entirely different 
systems. The government is the political en- 
gine of our democracy and must be respon- 
sive to the wishes of the people. But schol- 
arship Is not very democratic. You don’t vote 
on the laws of thermodynamics or take 
@ poll on the speed of light, Academic free- 
dom and tenure are not prizes in a popu- 
larity contest.” 

Some observers feel that such a merger 
cannot be accomplished without causing 
fundamental changes in colleges and uni- 
versities. They point to existing academic 
imbalances, the teaching-versus-research 
controversy, the changing roles of both pro- 
fessor and student, the growing commitment 
of colleges and universities to applied re- 
search, They fear that the influx of Federal 
funds into higher education will so trans- 
form colleges and universities that the very 
qualities that made the partnership desirable 
and productive in the first place will be lost. 

The great technological achievements of 
the past 30 years, for example, would have 
been impossible without the basic scientific 
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research that preceded them. This research— 
much of it seemingly irrelevant to society’s 
needs—was conducted in universities, be- 
cause only there could the scholar find the 
freedom and support that were essential to 
his quest. If the growing demand for applied 
research is met at the expense of basic re- 
search, future generations may pay the 
penalty. 

One could argue—and many do—that col- 
leges and universities do not have to accept 
Federal funds. But, to most of the nation’s 
colleges and universities, the rejection of 
Federal support is an unacceptable alterna- 
tive. 

For those institutions already dependent 
upon Federal dollars, it is too late to turn 
back, Their physical plant, their programs, 
their personnel are all geared to continuing 
Federal aid. 

And for those institutions which have 
received only token help from Washington, 
Federal dollars offer the one real hope of 
meeting the educational objectives they 
have set for themselves. 

However distasteful the thought may be 
to those who oppose further Federal involve- 
ment in higher education, the fact is that 
there is no other way of getting the job 
done—to train the growing number of stu- 
dents, to conduct the basic research neces- 
sary to continued scientific progress, and to 
cope with society’s most pressing problems. 

Tuition, private contributions, and state 
allocations together fall far short of meeting 
the total cost of American higher education. 
And as costs rise, the gap is likely to widen. 
Tuition has finally passed the $2,000 mark 
in several private colleges and universities, 
and it is rising even in the publicly sup- 
ported institutions. State governments have 
increased their appropriations for higher 
education dramatically, but there are scores 
of other urgent needs competing for state 
funds, Gifts from private foundations, cor- 
porations, and alumni continue to rise 
steadily, but the increases are not keeping 
pace with rising costs. 

Hence the continuation and probably the 
enlargement of the partnership between the 
Federal government and higher education 
appears to be inevitable. The real task fac- 
ing the nation is to make it work. 

To that end, colleges and universities may 
have to become more deeply involyed in poli- 
tics. They will have to determine more clearly 
than ever before, just what their objectives 
are—and what their values are. And they will 
have to communicate these most effectively 
to their alumni, their political representa- 
tives the corporate community, the founda- 
tions, and the public at large. 

If the partnership is to succeed, the Fed- 
eral government will have to do more than 
provide funds. Elected officials and adminis- 
trators face the awesome task of formulating 
overall educational and research goals, to 
give direction to the programs of Federal 
support. They must make more of an effort to 
understand what makes colleges and uni- 
versities tick, and to accommodate individual 
institutional differences. 

The taxpaying public, and particular- 
ly alumni and alumnae, will play a 
crucial role in the evolution of the partner- 
ship. The degree of their understanding and 
support will be reflected in future legislation. 
And, along with private foundations and cor- 
porations, alumni and other friends of higher 
education bear a special responsibility for 
providing colleges and universities with fi- 
nancial support. The growing role of the 
Federal government, says the president of a 
major oil company, makes corporate contri- 
butions to higher education more important 
than ever before; he feels that private sup- 
port enables colleges and universities to 
maintain academic balance and to preserve 
their freedom and independence. Th: presi- 
dent of a university agrees: “It is essential 
that the critical core of our colleges and uni- 
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versities be financed with non-Federal 
funds.” 

“What is going on here,” says McGeorge 
Bundy, is a great adventure in the purpose 
and performance of a free people.“ The part- 
nership between higher education and the 
Federal government, he believes, is an experi- 
ment in American democracy. 

Essentially, it is an effort to combine the 
forces of our educational and political sys- 
tems for the common good, And the partner- 
ship is distinctly American—boldly built step 
by step in full public view, inspired by vision- 
aries, tested and tempered by honest skeptics, 
forged out of practical political compromise. 

Does it involve risks? Of course it does. 
But what great adventure does not? Is it 
not by risk-taking that free—and intelli- 
gent—people progress? 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON AND WATER 
FOR PEACE AND PROGRESS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, this is 
an auspicious week for the United States, 
for world progress and cooperation. 

Yesterday, the first International 
Water for Peace Conference convened. 

An estimated 5,000 delegates—admin- 
istrators, officials, technicians, and diplo- 
mats—from more than 90 nations are 
meeting to discuss the use and preserva- 
tion of one of man’s most precious re- 
sources—water. 

It is a day when another of President 
Johnson's dreams take a giant step to- 
ward reality. It was just a year and a 
half ago that the President said to a 
group attending a desalting conference 
here in Washington: 

The earth’s water belongs to mankind. To- 
gether we must find ways to make certain 
that every nation has its fair share and that 
there is really enough of it for all mankind. 


The President backed up his state- 
ment with a promise: 

We will join in a massive cooperative in- 
ternational effort to find solutions to man’s 
water problems. 


The Water for Peace Conference which 
grew out of that promise goes beyond the 
exchange of technical data. It is a con- 
ference aimed at formulating interna- 
tional water policies and programs. It 
is a massive international effort, spon- 
sored by the United States, to encourage 
nations to put existing water technology 
to work in the interest of peace, growth, 
and progress. 

Never before has such an international 
assembly taken place in Washington. 

Never before has such a comprehen- 
sive conference on water dealt with every 
conceivable facet of water use and de- 
velopment. Discussions range from 
water for human use to water for indus- 
trial use; from desalting the ocean to 
flood control; from pollution abatement 
to water for irrigation and sanitation; 
from conservation to water quality con- 
trol; from the technical to the political. 

While grappling with the current cri- 
ses in Vietnam and the Middle East, 
President Johnson has not forgotten 
fundamental resource programs so des- 
perately needed at home and abroad. 

He has never stopped pressing for a 
world without want. 

He has never stopped pressing for a 
world in which water problems would 
unite rather than separate, because he 
knows—as a man from the Southwest 
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knows—the elemental importance of 
water resources as a base for coopera- 
tion, friendship, and common projects 
for progress. 

In 1965 the President told a group of 
water experts: 

In a sense the whole story of man is re- 
vealed in his search for dependable water 
supplies. Where there has been too little, 
wars have been fought over what there was. 
Where there has been too much, great cities 
and flourishing agriculture have been en- 
guifed and destroyed. Where there was 
enough—and where people could depend 
upon it and where the people controlled it, 
civilization has blossomed and has endured. 


This is the vision of a man who would 
share with the free nations of the world 
the bounties of water for peace—just as 
we have shared the bounties of electrical 
power in atoms for peace, and the boun- 
ties of our farm riches in food for peace. 

The urgent need to move water pro- 
grams forward rapidly is not based on 
unsupported claims. 

Every day a half billion people use 
polluted water as their only source of 
water. 

Every day 250,000 new people are 
added to the world’s water user popula- 
tion. 

Every day competition between the 
water “haves” and “have nots” inten- 
sifies. 

Every day—at home and abroad—we 
see the ravages of too little water in 
drought, or too much in flood. 

The technicians from all over the 
world who will be trained as a result of 
this conference are the men of the front- 
lines in a war against the attrition of a 
basic natural resource. The combined in- 
telligence and administrative talents 
represented by the Water for Peace Con- 
ference are practical weapons in a very 
practical struggle—a struggle against 
thirst, drought, disease, impoverishment. 

Have we overstated the problem? Is 
water such an essential ingredient that 
it necessitates money and time and men 
to preserve it and use it wisely. 

Again, the President’s words: 

If science can unlock the door to an un- 
limited supply of pure and drinkable water, 
I think it will be an event in human history 
as significant as the harnessing of the atom. 


Man lived for millennia before har- 
nessing the power of the atom. He cannot 
live long without water. It is my belief 
that President Johnson is urging this 
country on a proper and noble course 
as he seeks to use the gifts of nature for 
the benefit of mankind. 

The Water for Peace Conference is a 
new and wise step in that direction. Let 
us support it, ultilize its recommenda- 
tions and give credit to a President whose 
commitment to the development of the 
world’s resources will some day stand as 
a monument to his administration. 

As a timely illustration of that com- 
mitment, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recor a copy of the Presi- 
dent’s remarks when he signed Senate 
bill 270 a few days ago authorizing the 
construction and operation of a new 150- 
million-gallon desalting plant in south- 
ern California. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT UPON SIGNING S. 
270, CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION OF DE- 
SALTING PLANT IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
May 19, 1967 


Mr. Vice President, Members of the Cabinet, 
Distinguished Members of the Congress, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

For many centuries, men have been search- 
ing for ways to produce fresh water from our 
oceans. Three hundred and fifty years before 
the birth of Christ, the ancient Greeks were 
struggling to try to solve that problem. 

Today, with the signing of this bill, here 
in the East Room of the White House, we 
take a step toward the end of that struggle 
that was begun so many years ago. Today we 
begin the greatest effort in man’s history to 
produce water and electric power from the 
sea. 

This bill makes possible a new desalting 
plant which will more than double the 
world’s total capacity for desalting water. 

And in the process, it will lower considera- 
bly the cost of making fresh water from the 
sea. 

Two years ago, when speaking at an inter- 
national meeting on desalting, I asked the 
Congress to authorize this plant for us: to 
make full use of today’s scientific knowledge 
and to produce, by 1970, 100 million gallons 
of fresh water per day. 

Two years ago that seemed to all of us a 
very ambitious goal. But this plant will 
produce not 100 million gallons, but 150 
million gallons—50 percent more than we 
even dared to predict. 

Each hour, each day, it will produce more 
electric power than the Hoover Dam 
produces. 

This plant alone will not suddenly and 
overnight make our deserts bloom. But more 
than anything that we have done yet, it 
does point to the day when lands now dry 
and empty will sustain life and will feed the 
people of the world. 

In our own country, we know, I think, 
what hardship is caused when neighbors have 
to depend on a single river for their water 
supply; and when we must share those 
meager resources with each other. One single 
stream—the Colorado River—must now serve 
seven dry states, and must provide water in 
addition for many of our good neighbors in 
Mexico. 

For years, that stream has been the source 
of much too little water—and too many argu- 
ments. It has been the subject of quarrels, 
lawsuits, interstate compacts, international 
treaties, and has affected elections from time 
to time. 

All of that worry, all of that effort, added 
not one new drop of water to that great 
stream. 

This bill will help us change all of that. 
Mexico, the states of the west and the south- 
west need more water, and they need that 
water now. 

This bill will help them get it. 

This bill, as you know, marks the begin- 
ning, not the end, of all of our efforts. 

Our sights are set on a whole family of 
desalting plants—to help not only our coastal 
communities, but our inland towns also, 
which are troubled by brackish water 
supplies. 

Some of these new plants will be powered 
by atomic energy. 

Others will be fired by coal, gas, or oil. 

Others—some day—may even get part of 
their energy from reconstituted waste prod- 
ucts. 

Until we build those plants, we are going 
to continue to face very urgent water 
problems, 

With every tick of the clock, more people 
are being born into this world. As their need 
grows for food, clothing and industry, our 
water tables continue to drop. This venture— 
this venture that we are launching—must 
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be the first of many ventures of this nature 
throughout the world. 

So many people deserve credit for this suc- 
cess this morning that I dare to mention not 
even one name. But I shall just have to refer 
to a few who have come in and out of our 
office in the months that have gone by. 

Members of the Senate, like Senator Jack- 
son, Senator Anderson, Senator Kuchel, al- 
most all the members of that body. 

Congressmen Craig Hosmer, Wayne Aspin- 
all, Harold Johnson, Richard Hanna, Ed 
Reinecke; my good friend Chet Holifield; my 
friends from the California delegation; 
Bernie Sisk, and others. 

Secretary Udall, and all the people in the 
Interior; Assistant Secretary Diluzio. 

I don’t want to overlook the Mayor of Los 
Angeles because I made him come in and 
ante up a little extra when the going was 
a little hard. I guess he appropriated some 
of it to bring him here today. We are happy 
that he is at this ceremony to launch this 
experiment. 

The Vice President and all public officials 
everywhere who have participated in that, 
and, more than that, are willing to enlist 
in the war ahead. 

We will outline plans as soon as that dis- 
tinguished Californian, the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, gets them ready 
for any other ventures that some of you 
want to take. 

Finally, I want the citizens and public of- 
ficials of the Federal Government, and the 
State of California—and particularly South- 
ern California—to know that we appreciate 
this partnership in this very special effort. 

To the Members of the House and Senate, 
the Governors of the States, we are all deeply 
in your debt. 

This achievement is really a symbol of not 
only our partnership and our working to- 
gether, but our power to act together. Often 
there is too much talk and too little action. 
What is needed for the future in this whole 
field of water is the will and determination 
to act. 

I am very happy to sign this bill. I am 
very pleased that you could come here. 

I am glad that all of you will witness it. 
As you witness it, and become a party to the 
fact, you will enlist with us in the fight that 
is ahead for all of us, 

Thank you very much. 


DR. FISHMAN, LANGUAGE SCHOLAR, 
SUPPORTS BILINGUAL EDUCA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
during the hearings on the bilingual edu- 
cation act we have been privileged to 
hear from one of the outstanding au- 
thorities in this field. On Friday, May 
19, 1967, Dr. Joshua A. Fishman, re- 
search professor of social sciences of 
Yeshiva University in New York City, 
testified before our committee. Dr. Fish- 
man has written a book that is recog- 
nized as the authoritative work in this 
field, which is “Language Loyalty in the 
United States.” 

In his most interesting and enlighten- 
ing testimony, Dr. Fishman makes a 
persuasive case for maintaining the bi- 
lingual education programs advocated 
in S. 428, as a means of conserving one 
of our neglected resources—the ability 
to speak foreign languages. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Fishman’s testimony be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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PLANNED REINFORCEMENT OF BILINGUAL LAN- 
GUAGE-MAINTENANCE IN THE UNITED STATES: 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CONSERVATION OF A 
NEGLECTED NATIONAL RESOURCE 


(A statement presented before the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare by 
Joshua A. Fishman, research professor of 
social sciences, Yeshiva University, on Fri- 
day, May 19, 1967) 

After many generations of neglect and 
apathy, American speakers of non-English 
languages have, of late, become objects of 
more positive attention than has commonly 
been their lot in most American communities. 
They have not been proclaimed national 
heroes, nor have they been the recipients of 
public or private largesse. They often con- 
tinue to be objects of curiosity even if their 
gift is no longer considered shameful. Neyer- 
theless, the attitude toward them has 
changed. They are now more frequently 
viewed as commanding a rare commodity, a 
skill which has become to be recognized as 
a valuable asset for the country. As a result, 
there have been a number of recent efforts 
to study the distribution of this commodity 
and to consider ways of safeguarding and 
augmenting it. The Language Resources Proj- 
ect (which I directed from 1960 to 1964 under 
a grant from the USOE) was one such effort, 
There will doubtlessly be many more once 
it is fully and finally decided to pursue a 
consistent and effective policy of bilingual 
language-maintenance, reinforcement, and 
development. My purpose here is to indicate 
some possible ingredients of such a policy, 
basing myself both on my findings and on 
my opinions. 


THE CURRENT STATUS OF NON-ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE RESOURCES IN THE UNITED STATES 


In 1960 the non-English language resources 
of the United States were undoubtedly small- 
er than they had been a decade or two pre- 
viously. Nevertheless, they were still huge, 
both in absolute terms and relative to their 
20th century high-water marks in the 1920’s 
and 1930's. 

Approximately 19 million individuals (11 
per cent of the entire American population) 
possessed a non-English mother tongue in 
1960, These mother tongues represent a very 
high proportion of those that have evolved 
to the point of becoming standard literary 
languages as well as many that have not yet 
reached this stage of development. Relative 
to 1940, the quantitative position of the 
colonial languages—Spanish, French, and 
German—has remained superior to that of 
all but the most recently reinforced immi- 
grant languages. However, even in the case 
of most of the immigrant languages that did 
not benefit from post-war immigration and 
that suffered most from internal attrition 
and external apathy, some subgroups still 
retain sufficient cultural-linguistic intact- 
ness to maintain functional bilingualism and 
to provide good prospects of marked gain (in 
either functional or cultural bilingualism) 
with well designed and vigorous reinforce- 
ment efforts. 

The non-English press boasted over 500 
periodic publications in 1960 and continued 
to have a circulation of approximately five 
and one-half millions, as well as a pass- 
along” readership estimated to be equally 
large. Although non-English dailies and 
weeklies have regularly lost circulation since 
1930, monthlies have experienced circula- 
tion gains in recent decades. Non-English 
broadcasting also seems to be in a far better 
state of health in 1960 than was usually ex- 
pected to be the case—with over 1600 “sta- 
tions” broadcasting more than 6,000 hours 
of non-English language programs every 


1Language Loyalty in the United States. 
Mimeographed report for USOE, 1964; Pub- 
lished version, 1966. 
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week in the continental United States. How- 
ever, this picture largely reflects the con- 
tinued strength of Spanish broadcasting, 
which alone accounts for two-thirds of all 
non-English broadcasting in the United 
States. Both the non-English press and non- 
English broadcasting (with the exception of 
Spanish broadcasting) are largely dependent 
upon and oriented toward a first-generation 
clientele. The latter, in turn, represent 
slightly less than half the claimants of al- 
most all non-English mother tongues in the 
United States. Thus, although immigrant 
status itself is not predictive of either lan- 
guage maintenance or language loyalty, both 
of these phenomena are heavily dependent 
upon immigrant status—with the colonial 
languages marking the only noteworthy. ex- 
ceptions to this generalization. 

In 1960 there were at least 1800 (and prob- 
ably a good many more) ethnic “cultural” 
organizations in the United States. Many, 
including the largest among them, serve 
first-, second-, and third-generation mem- 
bers. Nearly three-quarters of all ethnic 
cultural organizations favor maintenance of 
their non-English ethnic mother tongue. 
However, the very fact that ethnic organiza- 
tions have been more successful than either 
the non-English press or non-English broad- 
casting in attracting second and third gen- 
eration interest has also led most of them 
to exceedingly marginal and passive ap- 
proaches to ethnicity and to language main- 
tenance. The organizations represent bul- 
warks of structural more than of behavioral- 
functional pluralism. 

The most active language maintenance in- 
stitution in the majority of ethnic com- 
munities in the United States is the ethnic 
group school. Over 2,000 such schools cur- 
rently function in the United States, of 
which more than half offer mother tongue 
instruction even when there are many “non- 
ethnics” and “other-ethnics” among their 
pupils. On the whole, they succeed in rein- 
forcing or developing moderate comprehen- 
sion, reading, and speaking facility in their 
pupils. They are far less successful in im- 
planting retentivist language attitudes which 
might serve to maintain language facility 
after their students’ programs of study have 
been completed, approximately at the age 
of fourteen. Although the languages learned 
by pupils in ethnic group schools are “ethnic 
mother tongues”, rather than true mother 
tongues, the levels of facility attained usually 
are sufficient to provide a foundation for 
cultural bilingualism. This foundation, how- 
ever, is rarely reinforced after the comple- 
tion of study in the ethnic group school. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In part, the recommendations advanced 
here are derived from the point of view that 
bilingual language-maintenance in the 
United States is desirable, in that the non- 
English language resources of American mi- 
nority groups have already helped meet part 
of our urgent national need for speakers of 
various non-English languages, and that 
these resources can be reinforced and de- 
veloped so as to do so to a very much greater 
extent in the future. These recommendations 
are also derived from an awareness that 
while competence in two languages can be a 
decided asset to those who have this com- 
mand (indeed, most language learning in and 
out of schools is based on just such an as- 
sumption), the bilingualism of hundreds of 
thousands of Americans is viewed as a lia- 
bility in their lives, and this for no reason 
inherent in the nature of bilingualism per 
se. It is our treatment of bilinguals and of 
bilingualism that brings this sad state of 
affairs into being and, therefore, it is this 
treatment that must be altered. Finally, in 
the realm of sheer practicality, it is obvious 
that our national resources of native non- 
English language competence have long been 
allowed—even encouraged—to languish and 
disappear at the very time that unprece- 
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dented efforts and sums were and are being 
spent to improve and increase the teaching 
of “foreign” languages in the nation’s schools 
and colleges. The recommendations that fol- 
low aim to eliminate this wasteful ambiva- 
lence. 

At an even more basic (and less instru- 
mental) level, support for bilingual lan- 
guage-maintenance is advocated on the 
ground that our national genius and our na- 
tional promise depend upon a more con- 
scious and a better implemented commit- 
ment to a permanently culturally pluralistic 
society. Such support is crucial because 
neither a fondness for cultural quaintness 
nor a romantic interest in cultural diversity 
can substantially benefit bilingual language- 
maintenance or markedly alter its prospects, 
Only a mobilization of sensitivity, concern, 
intellect, and means can accomplish this 
goal. 

ESTABLISHING A CLIMATE OF OPINION 


All Americans, and speakers of non-English 
languages in particular, are aware of the 
value our society and its institutions place 
upon cultural and linguistic unity. The de- 
sirability of such unity is explicitly or im- 
plicitly conveyed by citizenship require- 
ments, by voting requirements, by the com- 
mon public school, by the many agencies 
whose task it is to naturalize“ and Amer- 
icanize immigrants and our indigenous or 
semi-indigenous ethnic populations, by na- 
tional holidays, and even by the very open- 
ness of American economic and political life 
which normally requires little else of ethnics 
than that they join with de-ethnicized Amer- 
icans in advancing themselves by advancing 
the common good. There is a message“ 
which immigrants, other ethnics, and their 
children quickly get—that ethnicity is for- 
eignness, that both have no value, that they 
are things to forget, to give up. The frequent 
and enduring contrast between war, dishar- 
mony, and poverty abroad, and relative peace, 
acceptance, and prosperity here clearly shouts 
this message. Governmental and private 
agency conferences on Americanization and 
on cultural enrichment for disadvantaged 
ethnic populations reinforce it. Social preju- 
dice and economic competition bring the 
message home in hundreds of ways, both 
subtle and obvious, even though both are 
usually less intense than in most other coun- 
tries. Given a general climate which con- 
stantly reinforces unity—often by assuming 
it to be so obviously and universally desir- 
able that no public discussion of it is 
deemed necessary—it is essential that diver- 
sity, too, receive constant support at under- 
lying philosophical and operational levels. 

Positive statements by leading American 
personages concerning the merits of cultural 
diversity and its benefits to American so- 
ciety have been relatively few and have 
hardly reached the “general public“. Senti- 
ments to this effect are directed toward mi- 
nority group audiences from time to time, 
but are largely superfiuous. A statement by 
the Governor or the President directed to- 
ward Spanish-Americans or Italo-Americans 
on Columbus Day normally reaches only 
those who are already aware of their ethnic 
heritages. It is usually recognized for what 
it usually is—a politically self-serving appeal 
or ritual time-filler of little general or gen- 
uine significance, Such statements imply a 
relegation of ethnicity to a “one-day-a-year” 
affair commemorating the long ago and the 
far away. They rarely seek to foster a more 
accepting view of ethnicity among non-eth- 
nics. What is needed, therefore, rather than 
statements such as these, are statements that 
will reach the general public with the mes- 
sage that cultural differences—here and now, 
on an everyday as well as on a “high culture” 
and festive level—are meaningful, desirable, 
and worth strengthening. They should be 
made before non-ethnic audiences assembled 
to consider non-ethnic problems if they are 
to have their greatest impact and if they are 
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to be disseminated widely through non-eth- 
nic mass media.“ If a “special day“ for such 
statements seems desirable, it might be far 
better to release them on the Fourth of July 
than to reserve them for Polish-American 
Day, or German-American Day, or other such 
Isolated heritage“ days. 

But statements alone are too intermittent, 
too fleeting, and too unreliable to bring 
about a major change of climate. Those of 
the kind that would do the most good are 
rare, because few leading figures in Ameri- 
can life are concerned with the role of eth- 
nicity and diversity. Few have thought deeply 
about it and, under ordinary circumstances, 
few can be expected to do so in the future. 
Many consider ethnicity to be a far more 
ephemeral phenomenon than it really is. It 
is taken to be an issue that belongs to the 
19th century, that will die of its own accord, 
that is petty and sectarian, and therefore one 
that does not deserve serious attention. This 
view is mistaken on psychological grounds 
alone. Although fragments of ethnicity’s 
“little tradition”, such as foods and dances, 
embarrass many second- and third-genera- 
tion Americans when subjected to outside 
scrutiny, these same individuals frequently 
experience a private vold which a fuller but 
selectively synthesized ethnicity might fill. 
While they have lost contact with the deeper 
and more meaningful ethnicity, they object 
to being publicly characterized in terms of 
the quaint but isolated fragments that they 
have maintained, Certainly, neither their own 
foods and dances nor the silent-treatment on 
the part of “American” peers and leaders 
will enable them to find personal satisfac- 
tion, on the one hand, or to reinforce lan- 
guage maintenance, on the other. In order 
to accomplish either of these goals cultural 
and linguistic diversity must become a seri- 
ous topic of public interest. A federal Com- 
mission on Biculturalism (or Bilingualism) 
in American Life” might help bring this to 
pass. Such a Commission composed of ethnic 
and non-ethnic leaders, social scientists, edu- 
cators, and distinguished “cultural figures” 
would be in a position to focus interest on 
the meaningfulness, legitimacy, and poten- 
tial creativity of cultural and linguistic di- 
versity within American unity. Such a Com- 


*The New York Times reported on May 2, 
1963, that Dr. Calvin E. Gross, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, made the following statement 
to “850 teachers and supervisors attending 
the [New York City School] system's annual 
curriculum conference. Many in the audience 
appeared shocked. . . Dr, Gross... urged 
that Puerto Rican children and other new 
arrivals to the city be enabled to develop 
biculturally and bilinguistically. Dr. Gross 
said that instead of trying to remake Puerto 
Rican children and telling them to forget 
their language, these children should be told: 
Jou are Puerto Rican and you have some- 
thing to be proud of. Keep your culture— 
we'll help you develop it—but we also give 
you something else.’ He deplored the ‘melting 
pot’ approach in which new arrivals are 
‘made over in our Image.“ Although limited 
to a specialized audience this statement may 
be expected to have had greater impact in 
view of its presentation in the contest of 
general American educational goals than a 
similar statement presented in the context 
of education for children of foreign back- 
grounds. Thus, the San Jose (California) 
Mercury News of July 14, 1963, reports a 
state-wide conference of educators on 
“Teaching English as a Second Language” 
under the headline “Schools Fear Enrollment 
Hike as a Result of Bracero Cutback”. At this 
conference, Helen Hefferman, Chief of the 
Bureau of Elementary Education of the Call- 
fornia State Department of Education, de- 
clared that “children of Mexican descent are 
to be encouraged to retain their first lan- 
guage and become more skillful in its use [as 
they learn English]“. 
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mission—and the recurring national confer- 
ences and reports that it might sponsor— 
could raise language maintenance to the 
level of an avowed national concern. 

All in all, cultural and linguistic diversity 
must be publicly recognized, publicly dis- 
cussed, and publicly supported if language 
maintenance is to be quickly, fully, and ef- 
fectively reinforced. Appeals on behalf of 
such diversity can be supported by refer- 
ence to American values, traditions, and his- 
tory. As a possibly vital and creative force 
in American life, cultural diversity has all 
too long been ignored or given only apolo- 
getic and embarrassed glances. If language 
maintenance is to be seriously pursued in 
the future, public rehabilitation of this topic 
will be necessary. Bilingualism does not exist 
in a vacuum; it exists in the context of 
ethnic, religious, and cultural differences. It 
cannot be supported on a national scale with- 
out supporting biculturalism. Biculturalism 
requires awareness of one’s heritage, identi- 
fication with it (at least on a selective basis), 
and freedom to express this identification in 
a natural and uninhibited manner. It can 
only be enriching for our country to discover 
that the languages which have recently been 
brought to our attention are inextricably 
related to diverse behavioral patterns and 
behavioral products which can be every bit 
as acceptable and as valuable as the lan- 
guages themselves. The languages can only 
function in conjunction with meaningful 
patrimonies. Intimately meaningful patri- 
monies can only enrich America and the lives 
of its citizens. 

SPECIFIC SUPPORT FOR BILINGUAL LANGUAGE- 
MAINTENANCE 


As for assistance to those segments of 
American ethnic groups that are already en- 
gaged in language maintenance efforts, there 
are a host of steps that might be taken to 
strengthen these efforts directly. Immigrants 
and non-immigrants alike require an en- 
vironment that is supportive of language 
maintenance in the same way that other 
matters in the national interest are sup- 
ported. In an era of unprecedented govern- 
mental assistance to American colleges and 
universities for the establishment and main- 
tenance of language-and-area study centers 
(under the National Defense Education Act), 
it would seem only logical to offer assistance 
to the institutions of American ethnic groups 
whose activities are clearly related to lan- 
guage-maintenance. In addition to support- 
ing instruction in Chinese, Hungarian, Rus- 
sian, and dozens of other “neglected” 
languages now taught to Americans for whom 
these languages are truly “foreign”, it would 
seem also to be highly desirable to support in- 
structional and other languages maintenance 
efforts directed at those Americans for whom 
these languages are still not entirely “for- 
eign”. Government aid to ethnic group 
schools engaged in formal mother tongue in- 
struction would involve only relatively minor 
innovations and reformulations in current 
policies. Any financial relief would encourage 
them to continue what often has seemed a 
most difficult task, and to improve and in- 
tensify their current efforts. In some cases 
the question of public support for religiously 
sponsored institutions would doubtless arise 
(Fishman 1959). But this can easily become 
a false issue. There are many effective schools 
to which the religious issue is not applicable 
at all. At any rate, support for language in- 
struction can be kept quite separate from 
support for religious instruction. Certainly 
there is legal precedent for such a distinction 
and, given sufficient conviction that language 
maintenance is in the national interest, addi- 
tional precedents can be established and 
maintained. Finally, the constitutional re- 
strictions bearing upon the separation of 
Church and state need not hinder the great 
private foundations that have done so much 
to support and replenish the cultural and 
educational resources of American society. 
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As yet, none has supported the language 
maintenance efforts of American ethnic 
groups—whether in the educational, literary, 
dramatic, musical, or scholarly spheres—and 
a change in this respect would simultane- 
ously signify the rehabilitation of language 
maintenance and the social maturation of 
American foundations. 

Untouched by religious complications are 
several colleges and universities as well as 
hundreds of periodicals, radio broadcasts, 
and cultural or scholarly institutions of 
American ethnic groups. Whether by tax 
exemption, by direct support, or even by 
indirect facilitation and encouragement, 
means could be found for giving recognition 
and assistance to these vehicles of language 
maintenance. Not only has there been no 
studied attempt to do this but negative and 
exploitative steps have often been taken (or 
implied), of which language loyalists are 
painfully aware.“ They frequently have long 
memories of hostile governmental attitudes 
dating back to their home counties. Under 
the best of circumstances they would tend to 
be suspicious of governmental “impartiality” 
since their own is not an impartial posture. 
Having concluded that language mainte- 
nance is in the public good, they frequently 
interpret governmental disinterest or neglect 
as thinly veiled opposition and, what is worse, 
disdain. Why should their work be considered 
“beneath the dignity” of attention by gov- 
ernment, by foundations, and by the public 
at large? Why does an unofficial conspiracy 
of silence and an implication of lunacy sur- 
round their efforts? Are they not working on 
behalf of an intellectually, culturally, and 
politically valuable goal? Why then have 
they been ignored and ruled out from Sput- 
nik-inspired largesse available to others? If 
we, as well, grant that language maintenance 
is a desideratum, then there can be no argu- 
ment that it is in grave need of assistance 
and that it has received neither the support 
nor the attention best calculated to foster 
its creative contribution to American life. 
Given the current status of language mainte- 
nance in most ethnic groups in our midst, 
nothing would seem better calculated to 
strengthen it than the preparation of cadres 
of young and rigorously educated bilingual- 


Given sufficient support and recognition 
many ethnically founded and maintained 
institutions of higher education could train 
language maintenance leaders in specific 
“unusual” languages. Among these are: 
Alliance College (Cambridge Springs, Penn.), 
St. Mary’s College (Orchard Lake, Mich.) 
and Villa Maria College (Buffalo, New York), 
in Polish; Suomi College (Hancock, Mich.), 
in Finnish; Marianapolis College (Thompson, 
Conn.), in Lithuanian; St. Basil’s College 
(Stamford, Conn.), in Ukrainian; St. Pro- 
copius College (Lisle, III.), in Czech; Luther 
College (Decorah, Iowa), in Norwegian; 
Yeshiva University (New York, N.Y.) and 
Brandeis University (Waltham, Mass.), in 
Hebrew and Yiddish. Higher education itself 
could contribute significantly to language 
maintenance by the establishment of many 
more chairs for ethnically infused languages 
and their cultures, particularly where these 
enjoy considerable local support. Social re- 
search on language maintenance might con- 
tribute to this goal by telling the story of the 
introduction of ethnically based languages 
into a number of “general” American high 
schools and colleges much more exhaustively 
than we have attempted to do in these pages. 

One example is FCC ruling 58-734-61564 
referred to on p. 89, above. My attention was 
directed to this entire episode by language 
loyalists who had concluded that the decision 
of the Commission that a number of factors 
must be considered “in determining the 
suitability of foreign language programming” 
was evidence of “intercover” federal policy 
to discontinue such programming whenever 
possible. 
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bicultural cultural leaders. Ethnic group 
schools are in the best position to accom- 
plish this—but are frequently unable to do 
so without assistance.’ 

A final area of 1 maintenance sup- 
port is to be found in facilities that are or 
could be entirely under public auspices. 
Chief among these are the public schools. 
While our schools are certainly more lan- 
guage conscious than they have been in pre- 
vious years, they are not nearly as inventive 
or as concerned as they might be and their 
Official consciousness of language mainte- 
nance is practically nil. FLES programs are 
woefully limited in terms of their numbers 
and the languages inyolved, and distress- 
ingly ineffective in terms of teacher com- 
petence and pupil learning. Foreign language 
programs at the high school level are only 
slightly less remiss in each of these respects. 
Pitifully little is being done today to effec- 
tively and widely introduce such major world 
languages as Russian, Chinese, or Arabic into 
American public education at any level. The 
few exceptional schools in which these lan- 
guages are taught to a few exceptional chil- 
dren received deserved publicity, but their 
impact on the total picture is meager. The 
fearful bureaucratic complexity of American 
educational enterprises is such that all the 
institutional characteristics tend to discour- 
age rather than encourage either greater 
variation or wider coverage in language in- 
struction. Thus, it is initially difficult to in- 
troduce additional languages because teach- 
ers are not available to teach them. It is 
difficult to locate suitable teachers because 
training programs are not available to train 
them. In most states even a completely bilin- 
gual individual with university training in 
both languages is not considered “trained” 
and eligible for certification as a public 
school teacher until he has taken a number 
of college courses in the field of “professional 
education”. Furthermore, it is difficult to 
hire trained teachers because salaries are so 
low as to be noncompetitive with other 
sources of income available to such indi- 
viduals. And it is difficult also to recruit 
teachers willing to accept appointments at 
current salaries because too few children in 
any one school would elect to study, say, 
Russian, to provide a teacher with a full 
program. Difficulty is thus pyramided upon 
difficulty and the entire structure moves 
ahead at a snail’s pace. The final irony is 
that methods and materials of instruction 
are all geared to teaching monolinguals, with 
the result that foreign language teachers are 
least successful when they work with stu- 
dents who possess competence in a second 
language based upon their out-of-school ex- 
perlences (Brault 1964). 

A number of innovations that might prove 
to be of some value have either not been 
tried at all or have been tried on too limited 
a scale. There have been a few NDEA-spon- 
sored Language Institutes for the express 
purpose of preparing educators who are 
themselves of a particular ethnic background 
so that they might teach the standard 
version of their own ethnic mother tongue 


An alternative to the support of ethnic 
group schools—particularly where such sup- 
port is rendered difficult as a result of 
Church-state problems—is the establishment 
of non-ethnic schools conducted entirely in 
critical non-English languages. A few private 
schools of this kind already exist, but these 
are primarily in French, limited to the “early 
childhood education” level, non-ethnic (or 
anti-ethnic) in pupil-teacher composition, 
and expensive. The possibility of such schools 
at the college level is demonstrated by the 
University of the Pacific’s “Spanish College”, 
in which “all subjects (except English) are 
taught in Spanish as a novel step toward 
better Latin American relations and as a 
recognition of California’s Spanish heritage” 
(Palo Alto Times, Sept. 19, 1963, p. 8). 
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to pupils who are also of this background. 
These institutes serve several purposes simul- 
taneously: (i) they remove common ethni- 
city between teachers and pupils from the 
realm of taboo and place it in the realm of 
an explicitly acknowledged and functionally 
activated factor in language learning: (ii) 
they recognize the particular language learn- 
ing assets and problems of children with an 
ethnic mother tongue and they prepare 
teachers to cope with these constructively; 
(iii) they prepare special teaching and learn- 
ing materials oriented toward raising the 
levels of mastery of, and overcoming the de- 
viations from, standard h among teach- 
ers and pupils; (iv) they explicitly involve 
the government, the teacher, and the pupil 
in a joint language maintenance venture. 
Certainly, such institutes should be increased 
in size, in number, and in the variety of 
languages covered. The preparation of teach- 
ers and of teaching-learning materials via 
such institutes will begin to ameliorate the 
problem of where to recruit appropriate per- 
sonnel for public school languages programs, 
that might in the future be related to the 
ethnic composition of large proportions of 
the student bodies in many urban centers. 
However, this approach alone is far too lim- 
ited to result in any early language mainte- 
nance gains. Additional approaches are 
required and only quite normal degrees of 
ingenuity and good will are needed to un- 
cover them. 

The MLA Foreign Language Proficiency 
Tests (available only for French, German, 
Italian, Russian, and Spanish) already uti- 
lized by the State Education Departments of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and West 
Virginia represent a potentially important 
facilitative device (Starr 1962). Individuals 
who have reached necessary levels of lan- 
guage proficiency by informal means (home, 
neighborhood, travel)—rather than by the 
“normal” route of accumulating college 
credits—can attest to their proficiency 
through these examinations and obtain state- 
approved teaching licenses or certificates. 
This approach to the certification of foreign 
language teachers should be far more widely 
adopted. If properly encouraged, it has the 
potential of providing many localities with 
teachers of uncommon languages. Such lan- 
guages almost always have an ethnic base and 
their availability under public auspices 
greatly encourages language maintenance. 
Pupils studying these languages in the pub- 


6 The major undertaking of this kind is the 
Franco-American Institute at Bowdoin Col- 
lege (Brunswick, Maine) conducted by Pro- 
fessor Gerard J. Brault of the University of 
Pennsylvania, during the summers of 1961, 
1962 and 1963. In several instances, other 
NDEA Language Institutes not explicitly in- 
tended for teachers of particular ethnic 
backgrounds have, nevertheless, been largely 
composed of such teachers. 

7 Since teachers of religiously-affillated eth- 
nic group (“private”) schools have been ad- 
mitted to these institutes on the usual 
tuition-free basis (although without the 
weekly stipend normally offered to students 
at NDEA institutes), one more precedent has 
been established for language maintenance 
aid to ethnic group schools under religious 
sponsorship. As a result, it might be possible 
to organize such institutes for teachers em- 
ployed by ethnic group schools and to offer 
instruction in Polish, Hungarian, Ukrainian, 
Greek, Yiddish, and other languages rarely 
available in public school settings but still 
amply represented in the American 
population. 

For a report of early successes with the 
proficiency examination approach in the for- 
eign languages area see Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Proficiency Tests for Teacher Certifica- 
tion; Report of Results in 1963 Administra- 
tions”. Albany, New York State Education De- 
partment, 1964. 
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lic schools would most frequently be of the 
“appropriate” ethnic background. Even if 
this were not the case, language maintenance 
would benefit if only from publicizing that an 
ethnic mother tongue had “broken through” 
the silence barrier and had received “public 
recognition”, * 

Another significant means of public school 
recognition might well be the granting of 
formal credit to pupils for language skills ac- 
quired outside of school auspices. Thousands 
of public school pupils, at the elementary as 
well as the secondary level of instruction, at- 
tend one or another type of ethnic group 
school during after-school hours. Our evi- 
dence indicates that mother tongue instruc- 
tion in these schools is at least as effective 
as—if not more so than—foreign language 
instruction under public school auspices. The 
combination of student background factors, 
teacher dedication, and appreciable exposure 
over a number of years results in language 
skills that are by no means too rudimentary 
to deserve recognition and encouragement 
by public school authorities. Recognition 
might take one or another of several forms: 
certificates of merit, advanced placement in 
public high school language courses, credit 
towards graduation, etc. In each case, an ap- 
propriate yet simple evaluation or review 
mechanism would need to be instituted. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the stimulus to mother 
tongue instruction in ethnic group schools 
that would result from any form of recogni- 
tion by the public schools. Again and again 
teachers, principals, and activists affillated 
with ethnic group schools offering mother 
tongue instruction mention the “double in- 
sult” of having their mother tongue “ex- 
cluded” from the public school program while 
at the same time the public school refuses to 
recognize that their children are diligently 
studying another language and culture at 
their own expense and on their own time. 
“If our children were merely collecting 
stamps or building models, they would get 
some encouragement from school authorities; 
for studying Greek they get no recognition 
at all!“ 10 

However, much more than recognition“ 
or other indirect motivators may be possible 
in those localities where truly substantial 
numbers of students enter the first grade 
with a home-and-neighborhood tongue other 
than English. Under these circumstances it 
would be highly desirable for a few public 
schools to experiment with programs that 
provide a major part of their instruction in 
non-English mother tongues, until students 
have acquired, at the very least, adequate 
literacy in these languages. In such cases the 


A first step in the direction of such “rec- 
ognition” has, on several occasions, been the 
organization of after-school language clubs 
for students interested in various languages 
that are still “uncommon” to the public 
school curriculum, When a sufficient number 
of pupils have joined such a club the transi- 
tion to a regularly scheduled course during 
the normal school day can be made more 
easily. 

10 The New York Post, May 13, 1962, p. 22, 
reports a precedent of possible importance 
in this connection: School districts in the 
state are giving credits to students for out- 
side-of-school religious instruction with the 
approval of the State Education Department. 
. . . High school students have been granted 
a fourth of a unit toward their Regents 
credits for each year of religious instruc- 
tion. ... Such credits fall into the same 
category as dancing or music instruction 
given outside the school“. Language instruc- 
tion may also be credited in this fashion. 
Similar opportunities exist in a few other 
states but are seldom known or utilized. Cer- 
tainly, institutions of higher education 
should pose no difficulty in recognizing lan- 
guage proficiency—however attained—for 
purposes of admission and placement. 
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mother tongue might well remain both a me- 
dium and a subject of instruction through- 
out the elementary school years, with the 
gradual and appropriate introduction of 
English beginning on a small scale in the 
first grade and increasing in each successive 
year of study." An experimental return to 
the bilingual public school that functioned 
in several American cities during the late 
19th and the early 20th century would ap- 
pear to be particularly justified in the case 
of Mexican-American population concentra- 
tions in the Southwest. Such attempts 
should be labeled frankly as experimental 
and as intensive language maintenance ef- 
forts so as to avoid any implications of social 
or cultural segregation. Where such attempts 
are not feasible it might still be possible to 
group bilingual children separately for early, 
intensive and specially devised instruction in 
their mother tongue, under the guidance of 
teachers who are themselves fully literate 
and educated in it, There is recent evidence 
that even the high school level is not too late 
for effective and lasting reinforcement of 
language skills and attitudes among bilin- 
gual youngsters (Nance 1963.) ?# 

‘There are still other possible approaches to 
bolstering foreign language programs in our 
public schools in such a way as to directly 
or indirectly foster language maintenance. 
Approximately a thousand exchange teachers 
from abroad are annually appointed to pub- 
lic, elementary and 


condition of such appointments is that ex- 
change teachers possess sufficient mastery of 
English to teach in that language through- 
out the school day. Rarely has it occurred 
to American school authorities that these 
same foreign teachers might well be utilized 
to teach their own mother tongues—either 
during the regular school day or in after- 
school classes. Indeed, rarely has it occurred 
to spokesmen and functionaries of foreign 
language instruction in American schools to 
utilize even the best local representatives of 
the few languages taught in our schools. 
Utilization of native speakers would have 
more than mere pedagogic value; it would 
also imply the respectability of ethnicity, the 
mentionability of language maintenance, the 
“Americanness”, as it were, of speaking and 
safeguarding languages other than English. 
Indeed, native speakers could well serve as 
“cultural representatives” beyond the con- 
fines of the school’s few language courses. 
They could and should serve as consultants 
and participants in various courses dealing 
with the several cultures that have con- 


“For several alternative suggestions con- 
cerning such programs see the section on 
“Basic Plans for Bilingual [Public] Schools”, 
in Bruce A. Gaarder’s “Teaching the Bilin- 
gual Child: Research, Development and 
Policy”, Proceedings of the Conference on 
Teaching the Bilingual Child (Austin, Texas 
State Education Agency, 1964). 

For a review of recent public school 
efforts to conduct special Spanish programs 
for children of Mexican-American origin, see 
the Teras Foreign Language Association 
Bulletin, 5 (1963), number 3. Also note the 
experimental bilingual public School as well 
as the system-wide bilingual language arts 
program in Dade County, Florida, briefly 
described in Modern Language Journal, 48 
(1964), 239. A 

During the 1962-63 school year, a group 
of exchange teachers from Puerto Rico ap- 
pointed to teach in New York City Schools 
set up after school classes in Spanish in a 
number of schools with substantial Puerto 
Rican enrollments. This activity was part of 
a larger program known as “Operation Un- 
derstanding” which also sent exchange teach- 
ers from New York to Puerto Rico, so that 
they could become more familiar with the 
home language and culture of Puerto Rican 
students in New York schools. 
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tributed to ours, and in which the range 
of creative human diversity is educatively il- 
lustrated. Such an enterprise could seek a 
genuinely comparative approach to the un- 
derstanding of human institutions and the 
variability of cultures, showing they need 
not be “foreign” however much they are dif- 
ferent”. This is much more than the anti- 
septic study of immigrant roots and the 
songs, dances, and games that pertain to 
them. It is an acknowledgment that the 
roots of American life are still capable of 
legitimate fruits of a “high tradition” to 
this very day. 

All in all, the public school’s approach 
to non-English languages and to non-core 
cultures in the United States has been that 
of all official levels of American life, name- 
ly, that ethnicity in America and its cul- 
tural and linguistic components deserve 
neither disciplined nor dignified recognition. 
Thus it would seem that as long as these 
languages and cultures are truly “foreign” 
our schools are comfortable with them. But 
as soon as they are found in our own back- 
yards, the schools deny them. However, by 
denying them we not only deny a part of 
ourselves (a dangerous act in any democracy) 
but we limit the extent to which public 
school instruction in languages and cultures 
is live, real, and meaningful. Ethnicity is 
still so uncomfortable and guilt-laden an 
area for the essentially middle-class public 
school teacher, principal, superintendent, and 
curriculum expert that it is less objection- 
able to cut pupils off from deep understand- 
ing and appreciation than to give ethnically- 
based linguistic and cultural materials their 
due recognition. 

While the public school can certainly be- 
come a much more valuable vehicle of lan- 
guage maintenance, and of language instruc- 
tion, than it currently is, it does have other 
and more central goals to pursue. The cur- 
ricular demands placed upon it and the ad- 
ministrative and social pressures to which it 
is exposed effectively preclude it from becom- 
ing primarily or even significantly concerned 
with language maintenance. Indeed, there is 
no public institution in American life whose 
avowed primary purpose is language main- 
tenance. No other national resource is so un- 
protected and “unassigned”. A Language 
Maintenance section in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is urgently 
needed so that language maintenance be- 
comes someone’s full-time responsibility and 
concern.“ A network of language camps for 
selected children and youth could be spon- 
sored for language maintenance purposes— 
not unlike the 4-H clubs that are sponsored 
to encourage farm children to become proud 
and skilled farmers. Guide books and text 
books could be prepared for parents and 
teachers." Consultation services could be 


What is proposed here is similar to the 
special recognition given to “educational 
media” by the separate establishment of 
Title VII under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. Educational media research 
and development might have been included 
under another title, e.g., with the Coopera- 
tive Research Program. However, as a result 
of their separate legal and budgetary status 
much more attention has been directed to- 
ward them than would otherwise have been 
the case. Although no separate Title for lan- 
guage maintenance is being advocated here, 
a separate section with its own staff, budget, 
and program is recommended. Unfortunate- 
ly, language maintenance does not have 
nearly as strong a lobby as that which 
the educational-media-industries (including 
gadgetry, electronics, radio, and T.V.) were 
able to marshal on behalf of Title VII. 

While our increased sensitivities and 
needs have prompted the preparation (under 
NDEA Title VI auspices) of dictionaries, 
texts, grammars, and records in many exotic 
languages during the last few years, an an- 
thology of non-English American literature 
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made available to schools and to cultural 
institutions. Necessary demonstration proj- 
ects and research efforts could be assisted or 
conducted. Financial aid could be chan- 
neled. The coordination of FLES programs 
with the remaining non-English language 
islands could be attempted. Above all, the veil 
of embarrassed silence could be pierced and 
removed. This latter goal must come before 
all else and must be continually pursued 
together with all else. Its importance goes 
beyond language maintenance per se. Intelli- 
gent, creative, umembarrassed, unharassed, 
evolving ethnicity will certainly contribute 
to language maintenance but it will also 
contribute to the enrichment of millions of 
lives and to the authentcity of American 
civilization. 
CONCLUSIONS 


It is odd indeed that a nation which prides 
itself on “know how”, resourcefulness, and 
ingenuity should be so helpless with respect 
to deepening and strengthening its own 
inner life. We laugh at the taboos of “back- 
ward” peoples and pride ourselves on our 
own rational procedures. Yet, in the entire 
area of ethnicity and language maintenance 
we are constrained by a taboo in some ways 
stronger than those which govern our sexual 
or racial mores. Sex problems and race is- 
sues are discussed in the press, debated in 
Congress, studied in schools and accorded 
consideration by foundations. In the area 
of ethnicity, however, wise men react as 
children—with denial, with rejection, with 
repression. If language loyalty and ethnicity 
had truly ceased to function in major seg- 
ments of American intellectual and cultural 
life, if they really evoked no pained or puz- 
zled feelings of responsibilities unmet and 
sensitivities undeveloped, these topics would 
receive far more open, more dispassionate, 
and more imaginative consideration. 

Nevertheless, on the basis of data obtained 
by the Languege Resources Project and on 
the basis of impressions gained in the pur- 
suit and analysis of these data, it seems 
there are still good prospects of maintain- 
ing or attaining cultural bilingualism 
among many different, carefully selected 
ethnic subgroups in the United States. These 
groups can be so selected—over and above 
their self-selection—and so instructed that 
the advantage of having an ethnic mother 
tongue would be considerable in developing 
and maintaining bilingual facility. In many 
ways human talents are like other resources; 
they must be discovered and preserved if 
they are to be available. However, in other 


for elementary or secondary school use still 
does not exist. There is also a great dearth 
of teaching materials and pedagogic tools for 
teachers working with children of particular 
ethnic backgrounds. The recent appearance 
of Gerard J. Brault’s “Cours de Langue Fran- 
caise Destine aux Jeunes Franco-Americains” 
(Phila., Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1963) may 
serve as a model of what is needed in scores 
of other languages as well, stressing as it 
does both language maintenance and greater 
fidelity to standard French and to the “high 
tradition” of French culture. 

1 Although further studies are indeed 
needed, it must be more fully understood 
that what is sought is more than an analysis 
of the current situation; it is a search for 
ways of transcending the present in the fu- 
ture. In view of the greater possibility of 
cultural bilingualism as compared to daily 
functional bilingualism, it would seem par- 
ticularly desirable to initiate studies of eth- 
nic group schools engaged in language main- 
tenance efforts. Since the school is a meet- 
ing ground for several generations, since it 
represents an extended and conscious encul- 
turating effort, and since it deals with both 
ethnically and ideologically elaborated lan- 
guage maintenance, it would seem to be an 
important and potentially fruitful arena for 
immediate inquiry. 
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ways, human talents are quite unique; they 
can be prompted, augmented, and created 
by appropriate recognition, training, and 
reward. Within every language group studied 
there are subgroups consciously ready, will- 
ing, and able to benefit from a more favor- 
able “language policy” in the United States. 
The adoption of such a policy would itself 
create additional subgroups of similar 
capacity, above and beyond those currently 
discernible. 

In her fascinating volume New Lives for 
Old, Margaret Mead (1956) points out that 
Western interest in preserving the “quaint” 
customs and cultures of primitive peoples 
has often been no more than a thinly dis- 
guised means of excluding these peoples from 
independent regulation of their own affairs 
and from reaping the fruits of their own 
personal and natural resources. Certainly, 
every people must have the right to reject 
its past, to break sharply with its heritage, 
and to adopt a new way of life. However, 
just as “guided traditionalism” may be a 
subterfuge for exploitation and the prolon- 
gation of backwardness, so “guided accul- 
turation” may be a subterfuge serving exact- 
ly the same ulterior purposes. Either ap- 
proach can be used for the self-aggrandize- 
ment of the “powers that be”. Neither ap- 
proach is calculated to develop freedom of 
choice or creative cultural evolution. 

Language maintenance in America does 
not require, nor would it benefit from, the 
forced ghettoization of linguistic groups. But 
neither will it benefit from the nonproduc- 
tive sentimentality of ethnicity for one day 
a year, from the instrumentalism of “anti- 
communist letters to the homeland” to in- 
fluence elections, or from the pollyanna- 
like pageantry in which little children sing 
and dance bedecked in partly mythical and 
wholly archaic folk costumes. Language 
maintenance will benefit only from explicit 
and substantial public recognition of its 
value and its legitimacy, and from public 
support for those willing and able to engage 
in it. The same must be said for ethnicity, 
with the additional emphasis that without 
greater recognition accorded to meaningful, 
evolving ethnicity, there can be no enduring 
language maintenance in the United States. 
Ethnicity in America is not an all-or-none 
affair. Nor is it a logical affair, It is not at all 
understandable or describable in Old World 
terms alone. For some it is composed of half- 
forgotten memories, unexplored longings, 
and intermittent preferences; for others, it 
is active, structured, elaborated and con- 
stant. For some it is exclusionary and isolat- 
ing; for others it is an avenue toward more 
secure and more authentic participation in 
general American affairs. For some it is hid- 
den and has negative or conflicted overtones; 
for others it is open, positive, and stimulat- 
ing. For some it is archaic, unchanging and 
unalterable; for others it is evolving and 
creative. For some it is a badge of shame 
to ignore, forget, and eradicate; for others 
it is a source of pride, a focus of initial loy- 
alties and wider integrations can proceed. 
For some its is interprenetrated by religion 
and formal organization; for others it is en- 
tirely secular and associational. Not all 
modes of ethnicity contribute to language 
maintenance, but many do. All in all, the 
variations and variabilities of ethnicity in 
America today are largely unknown. This 
ignorance represents a stumbling block to 
the American sociologist or applied linguist, 
whose approaches to ethnicity are usually 
far too simple and far too condescending. It 
represents a major gap in our ability to un- 
derstand or facilities language maintenance. 
But above all else, the absence of such 
knowledge represents an area of self-ignor- 
ance for all Americans-philosophers, scien- 
tists, and laymen alike. It is certainly high 
time that we began to know ourselves, ac- 
cept ourselves, and shape ourselves in this 
area just as realistically and as deter- 
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minedly as we have tried to do in many other 
areas in recent years. 

The point about the melting pot is that 
is did not happen. The fact is that in 
every generation, throughout the history of 
the American republic, the merging of the 
varying streams of population differentiated 
from one another by origin, religion, out- 
look has seemed to lie just ahead—a genera- 
tion, perhaps, in the future. This continual 
deferral of the final smelting of the different 
ingredients .... suggests that we must 
search for some systematic and general cause 
for this American pattern of subnationali- 
tles . which structures people, whether 
those coming in afresh or the descendants 
of those who have been here for genera- 
tions, into groups of different status and 
character. (Glazer and Moynihan 1963) 

The conclusions quoted above require only 
minor extension from the point of view 
of this presentation, namely, that precisely 
because they are true, after two centuries of 
pretense to the contrary, it is time that the 
diversity of American linguistic and cultural 
existence be recognized and channeled more 
conscientiously into a creative force, rather 
than be left at worst as something shameful 
and to be denied, or at best something mys- 
terious to be patronized. If we can rethink 
in this light our unwritten language policy 
and our unproclaimed ethnic philosophy, the 
recommendations presented here on behalf 
of language maintenance—or others of far 
greater practical and positive application— 
may yet be implemented. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, at this time 
of looming war and strife in the Near 
East, let us remember that Israel has 
always been a true bastion of free and 
democratic thinking. Unfortunately she 
is presently the victim of bombastic, pro- 
vocative, and peace-threatening action 
by her neighbors. 

For this reason I believe every effort 
must be made to support her and help 
guard her security. Such efforts should 
be within the framework of the United 
Nations. 

Actually I am confident that President 
Johnson’s statement yesterday carries 
the fullest possible assurance that the 
United States will honor its commitment 
to support the territorial integrity and 
political independence of Israel or, in 
fact, of any country in the area. I also 
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applaud the President’s acknowledg- 
ment that the United States considers 
the Gulf of Aqaba an international 
waterway and that a blockade of Israeli 
shipping is thus illegal. I believe in the 
multilateral approach to such matters, 
wherever feasible, so I am glad to note, 
too, the administration’s intent to pur- 
sue a peaceful solution through the 
United Nations. 


THE RUSSELLS OF GEORGIA 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, Geor- 
gia is indeed fortunate, as is the Nation, 
to be represented in the Senate by a 
member of one of the State’s most dis- 
tinguished families and I say with a 
great deal of pride, that the senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia, RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Jr., is certainly one of the most outstand- 
ing members of this family. 

Dick RusseLL and other members of 
the Russell clan have served the State of 
Georgia in many varied positions of pub- 
lic life and leadership, and as a Member 
of the U.S. Senate for longer than three 
decades, Senator RUSSELL has proven 
himself to be a valuable and dedicated 
leader whose devotion to duty and whose 
work has been a great source of inspira- 
tion to us all. 

There appeared in the April-May 1967, 
edition of the University of Georgia 
“Alumni Record” a very fine article about 
the Russells of Georgia, which is de- 
scribed as the “Alumni Family of the 
Year.” This article, written by a talented 
young man who formerly served as Sen- 
ator RUSSELL’s press secretary, traces the 
history and long service of the Russell 
family and it is with great pleasure that 
I bring it to the attention of the Senate 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe RUSSELLS IN OUR FLOCK—ALUMNI 
FAMILY OF THE YEAR 
(By Earl T. Leonard, Jr) 

(AuTHOR’s Nore: With few exceptions, this 
article deals only with members of the Rus- 
sell family who attended the University of 
Georgia and who had the name of Russell 
while there. Reasons of space prohibit a 
complete discussion of each member of the 
family, although to have done so would have 
been the wish of the Author and the Alumni 
Office.) 

The Class of 1918 said of itself in that 
year’s Pandora, “The distinctions and honors 
of our class are unlimited. Aside from other 
outstanding features, we have a Dick Rus- 
sell in our flock.” 

This Dick Russell, admired by his college 
friends as “a friendly and unassuming fel- 
low” and “one of the most popular men we 
have in the class” had at the age of 21 be- 
gun on the old campus in Athens what has 
become one of the most amazing careers 
in public service ever recorded by any pre- 
vious Georgian. 

Dick Russell must have been the quiet, 
dignified, gentleman of a student when he 
sought his law degree at the University in 
the troubled World War I years—just as he is 
the quiet, dignified, gentleman of a states- 
man in 1967. 

He was a member of Phi Kappa Literary 
Society, but no one recalls that he was an 
arm-waving showman of a debater, so much 
a characteristic of the generation of law 
students to which he belonged. 

He was not considered a campus poli- 
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ticlan—on a campus where hundreds of 
young politicians throughout a long history 
first learn the ten commandments of vote- 
getting, though he was by no means inactive. 
He was a member of the Jeffersonian Literary 
Society, a now extinct club for law students. 
His Fraternity was Sigma Alpha Epsilon and 
he represented it one year on the Pan-Hel- 
lenic Council, now the IFC. 

He was elected to membership in Gridiron, 
said to be by its members the finest club on 
the campus.” 

An impressive record, yes. But not con- 
sidered “hoggish” by his friends. He helped 
them get a little recognition too, and they 
never forgot him for it. 

Later, this Dick Russell would enter the 
private practice of law at his hometown of 
Winder, Georgia. He was elected to the 
General Assembly from Barrow County when 
22 years of age. Then his colleagues elected 
him Speaker of the House at 29. He was 
elected the State’s youngest Governor at age 
32, And then the nation’s youngest United 
States Senator at 34. 

Since he has been in the Senate, Russell 
has had major opposition only once—from 
Eugene Talmadge in 1936. 

Dick Russell serves on in the Senate, longer 
than any other Georgian to serve there and 
more powerful than any other man to serve 
there. 

But the story of the name Russell and the 
University of Georgia does not end with 
Senator Richard B. Russell. Nor, did this 
grand relationship begin with him. 

The University’s new multi-story residence 
hall on Baxter Street will be named Russell 
Hall in honor of a family whose members 
have spanned four generations at Athens. 
Russells who graduated from Georgia in- 
cludes: prominent jurists, educators, clergy- 
men, attorneys, military figures, physicians, 
statesmen, and the wife of a former Governor. 

FIRST RUSSELL AT THE UNIVERSITY 


To the best ability of existing records and 
memory, the first Russell at the University 
was the late Chief Justice Richard Brevard 
Russell, Sr., a graduate of the class of 1879. 
His generation in Athens included four of 
his brothers: Robert Lee Russell, who later 
attended the U.S. Naval Academy; William 
John Russell, IV, class of 1888; Edward Gas- 
ton Russell, class of 1890; and Judge Lewis 
Carolyn Russell, class of 1891. 

The Chief Justice, father of 13 children 
(including Senator Russell) six of whom at- 
tended or graduated from Georgia, became a 
legendary figure in the history of the State 
while producing some of its most controver- 
sial and colorful politics. 

Born near Marietta on the present site of 
the new Richard Brevard Russell School in 
Cobb County, Judge Russell entered the Uni- 
versity as a Sophomore in 1876. By early the 
next year, he stood fourth in the sophomore 
class and won the sophomore declamation, 
In 1878, he was the junior class speaker, was 
president of the Phi Kappa Literary Society 
and Champion Debater of that organization. 
He was the senior class orator in 1879. 

Admitted to the Bar in 1880, the young at- 
torney practiced law first in Athens and was 
elected to the Georgia House of Representa- 
tives. He served as Solicitor General for the 
Western Circuit of Georgia and Judge of the 
Superior Court of the Western Circuit until 
1906 when he was a candidate for Governor. 
Defeated in this attempt, he offered himself 
for the Governor’s office one more time; then 
ran for the United States Senate—both at- 
tempts ending unsuccessfully. The Chief Jus- 
tice interspersed his career with a variety of 
judicial positions and a thriving law prac- 
tice and was considered one of the best ora- 
tors on the speaking circuit. 

He had an abiding interest in education, 
and one of his great goals in life was to de- 
velop an educational system in Georgia where 
the poorest as well as the richest could re- 
ceive an education. 

He served as a Trustee of the University of 
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Georgia; and once made a speech in which 
he told his audience that “three-fourths of 
the boys and girls of the state who are capa- 
ble of making a 75% grade in the State Uni- 
versity and a large percentage of the children 
of the working classes haven’t the slightest 
opportunity of getting a college education 
or even the instruction of the higher grades 
in the common schools. 

“When you tax the people to keep up a 
higher education, a system of colleges which 
teach the arts and classics for the benefit 
of one-fourth of the people and leaving out 
the other three-fourths who can never hope 
to get a simple drop from the Pirene Spring, 
you are surprised that there should be dis- 
satisfaction and suspicion and distrust 
abroad? 

“You fathers who are plowing the field! 
You had just as well tell your little son that 
some day he can have the moon for himself 
to play with as to tell him that he can some 
day be a graduate of the University of Geor- 
gia. The same thing can be said of our com- 
mon school education, especially in the high- 
er grades. 

“There is not one single principle of law 
or justice in this. 

“There are thousands of boys and girls 
who, with but a taste of learning and find 
higher education out of reach, go through 
life resentful and embittered against the sys- 
tem. They are like Tentalus in the old 
mythological tale, condemned to stand, waist 
deep in water and thirsting while each time 
he stoops to drink, the water recedes. 

“We talk about a higher education—free 
to all—when we aren’t giving them a 10 
cents’ dipper or even an humble gourd to 
get for themselves a single drop of water 
we've been saying is so free. 

“But how many farmers can afford even 
the $108 entrance fee in the State University? 
Few, I believe. 

“You have got no right to give the Univer- 
sity of Georgia one cent, and I wouldn't do 
it unless they allow the University enough to 
make it possible for the poorest student to 
have an equal chance with the richest.” 

Judge Russell had been deeply touched by 
the poverty of Georgia during the recon- 
struction period, and his entire lifetime is 
dotted with monuments in his efforts to bring 
about an uplifting of the economic straits in 
which almost all inhabitants of Georgia and 
the South found themselves during the lat- 
ter half of the 19th Century. 

Judge Russell presided over a remarkable 
household in Winder, filled to the brim with 
his children, in partnership with his equally 
remarkable wife, the former Ina Dillard, 
whom he married in 1891. His first wife, Min- 
nie L. Tyler, died shortly after their marriage. 

Mrs. Russell was interviewed before her 
death several years ago and described life 
in the white frame Russell home, still oc- 
cupied by the only member of that family of 
thirteen never to marry—Senator Russell. 

When in the summer of 1906, Judge Rus- 
sell ran against Hoke Smith and Clark Howell 
for Governor, Mrs. Russell did not have time 
to help her husband much except by writing 
several hundred letters, because so many of 
the children were small then. Even the 
youngest children were eagerly interested in 
that political contest. When they heard their 
father was in a race with Hoke Smith, a 
rather rotund man, and Clark Howell, who 
was short-legged, they imagined it a foot 
race—maybe right down the big road in front 
of their home. And they were sure their 
father would win because he had such long 
legs. , 

The race did not come off the way they 
hoped it would, but they saw the Judge win 
many other foot races with the morning train 
to Atlanta. The Seaboard Railroad runs, 
perhaps, one hundred yards in front of the 
Russell home; and to accommodate its fre- 
quent and distinguished pasenger, a flag stop 
was made where the lane crossed the ralls. 
There was no agent; and the only way to 
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know when the train was coming was to see 
it or hear it. So, each morning when the 
Judge was going away, a child would be 
posted at the track to look down the line 
to a big curve. 

When the locomotive came charging in 
sight, the sentry would yell, “Train around 
the curve!” And the assistant sentry, a 
younger child, would make a dash for the 
house to warn Papa to hurry. Mrs. Russell 
would look over to see that he had on all his 
clothes; and with a cup of coffee in hand, 
he would light out full speed for the track 
where three or four or five or six excited, 
dancing, waving children flagged the train 
down. 

The Judge was a devoted and indulgent 
father and an adoring husband with the 
happy habit of expressing his feeling. A letter 
he wrote to Mrs. Russell after they had been 
married 39 years begins, “My precious little 
sweetheart,” and ends, “with a sense of love 
and gratitude that is overpowering, I can 
only say, God bless you, darling of my heart.” 

His rare ability to express his affection in 
words is a characteristic of many members 
of the Russell family. They are a deeply and 
articulately devoted family. 

The Judge took little part in the details 
of rearing his family. His wife was the genius 
in that field. Usually she had a cook to help, 
but not always. For a stretch of time she 
prepared all the meals herself in order to 
save money and apply it to the building of 
what is now the family homestead. The Judge 
ordered groceries at wholesale cost in Atlanta 
for his own family and for other families 
living on his cotton farm. His wife kept the 
accounts, and the old daybook shows some 
interesting notations. For example, it dis- 
closes that in the spring of 1912, she per- 
sonally made 184 garments. Another spring 
she began to count the buttonholes, but 
gave up at 190 when something happened 
to divert her attention. 

Through these busy years of sewing, clean- 
ing, cooking, managing, she occasionally 
found time to hold school classes in her own 
home. Robert and several of the other chil- 
dren got their primary school training from 
their mother. 

On Sunday afternoons she played the piano 
as her family gathered around and sang 
hymns, Every child had to know the shorter 
catechism and at the Sunday gatherings 
each one was called on to recite verses from 
the Bible. Both the mother and the Judge 
were generous in praise, and as generous 
as they could be in other rewards for the 
children who did their best. 

Today, Senator Russell remembers that, as 
a child, he did not know mothers had to 
sleep. His own was up and busy when he 
went to bed and again when he awoke in 
the morning. If he became cold in the night, 
she covered him. If he was sick, she was 
beside him. “I was nearly 10 years old,” he 
says, Before I saw her sleep. I still recall 
how shocked I was.” 

All through the growing-up years, Mrs. 
Russell wrote frequently to children who 
were away at school, or at work; and many of 
these letters have been treasured and kept. 
They are good, long reports on events around 
the home, with nice touches that doubtless 
stirred nostalgic memories, or stimulated de- 
termination. To a child who was wavering 
about something, she wrote: “We can stand 
& great deal in this world and stand it well 
if we have enough grit in our gizzards. You 
must decide for yourself.“ 

And to one of her sons who had gone away 
for the first time: “How I do want to see you, 
but how proud I am that you are sticking it 
out and not coming home.” 

To a daughter: “As you know, in growing 
flowers I have never had hothouse plants. I 
love the kind that can stand anything that 
comes along. And I love to think of my 13 
varieties growing and thriving and sending 
out fragrance, beautifying the world.. 
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She thought of her family as a cooperating 
unit. Many of her letters began: “I have a 
plan to lay before you,” or What do you 
think of this?” 

In her efforts to have each child develop 

according to his own gifts and desires, she 
avoided giving specific directions, but there 
were many broad hints and principles, such 
as: 
“Take good care of your little sister, but 
don't worry her with too much watching. 
+ + + My child, cultivate a sweet disposition 
and practice kindness and gentleness in all 
things. If you do, you will give genuine pleas- 
ure to all you are thrown with. Study and 
be smart, too. * * * Do your part. * * * Just 
make others happy and you will be happy. 
+ + + Make people love you.“ * * I must say 
goodby now and make the fires for it is get- 
ting cold. * * * I am constantly thinking of 
my darling children. * * * You have been a 
fortunate girl, born with a good little body, 
a fair amount of good looks and a bright 
mind. Also, you found a fond father and 
a loving mother awaiting you. You young 
people can’t realize how much you are loved. 
* + * You must have a place to fill or you 
would not have been sent into this world. 
* * * Now, don’t say ‘poor Mama’ to me. I do 
have such a good time. * * +” 

To a daughter who had written home 
that she was blue: And how much exercise 
on the hoof do you take per day? Walk, walk. 
There is nothing like it. And your complexion 
will stay good and you will not be so fat 
either, when you grow older. Drink, drink 
water. 

And to one who said she was so tired of 
being poor: Oh, my child, that hurts me. 
You are not poor, unless it is in your soul and 
heart.” 

Judge Russell never realized either of his 
great ambitions—to be Governor of Georgia 
or United States Senator—but he lived to 
swear in 33-year old Dick as Governor in 1931 
and see him take his seat in the United 
States Senate in 1933. 

On the afternoon of December 3, 1938, the 
Judge, then 77 years of age, returned to his 
home tired. He said he believed he would lie 
down awhile, and Mrs. Russell went to get 
some letters just in from several of their 
children to read to him. But she never fin- 
ished the letters, for the Judge seemed to 
have fallen asleep. When she went to him, 
she saw that he had “gone away.” 


BROTHERS IN FIRST GENERATION 


Georgia-graduated brothers of the Chief 
Justice themselves led distinctive lives. Wil- 
liam John Russell, IV, is perhaps the only 
man who ever made a bicycle tour of Georgia 
in a political campaign. He was out distribut- 
ing literature and tacking up signs for the 
Chief Justice during the latter’s campaigns. 
This Russell was a native of Clarke County 
and helped form the first Athens Chamber 
of Commerce. He also was involved i>. a vari- 
ety of careers—having been a newspaperman, 
government employee, Justice of the Peace, 
and once farmed at New Timothy, near Wind- 
er, where he claimed to have workd four 
oxen under one yoke. 

And such was the energy and physical 
resources of William John Russell that while 
the oxen were resting from their labors, he 
worked four horses and mules abreast to a 
big plow. It is said that he won a prize buggy, 
given by the former Congressman of the 
Ninth District, Tom Bell, for raising the six 
stalks of cotton with the most bolls,” in 
Mr. Bell’s territory. 

Another brother, Edward Gaston Russell, 
was an Alpha Tau Omega at the University 
and died in 1962 at the age of 93. He was a 
long-time employee of the International 
Postal Service in Washington, D.C. 

Robert Lee Russell, who left Georgia in 
1882, went on to graduate from the U.S. Naval 
Academy in Annapolis in 1885. He later served 
two tours of duty as Judge Advocate General 
of the Navy from 1909 to 1915. 
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He retired as a Captain after 36 years of 
Naval service and died in 1934. 

During his University years Judge Lewis 
C. Russell was a member of Alpha Tau Omega 
Fraternity and Phi Kappa Literary Society. 
He did not attend Law School, rather studied 
law with his brother, the Chief Justice, in 
the latter's law office and began a practice 
in Winder. 

He served for two years as Mayor of Winder 
and was the first Judge of the Piedmont 
Judicial Circuit. For more than five years, 
Judge Russell was an Attorney for the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and later 
was a Hearing Examiner for the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

He died March 8, 1950, in Athens. 


SECOND AND THIRD GENERATION 


The second generation of Russells at the 
University of Georgia reads like a roll call 
of the professions and these names form one 
of the greatest family success stories ever to 
be recorded in the State’s history. This gen- 
eration includes Senator Richard Brevard 
Russell, Jr., class of 1918; Judge Robert Lee 
Russell, Sr., class of 1922; Col. Walter Brown 
Russell, who attended in 1922; Dr. Fielding 
Dillard Russell, class of 1929 and 1930; Dr. 
Alexander Brevard Russell class of 1931; The 
Reverend Dr. Henry Edward (Jeb) Russell, 
class of 1933—all sons of Chief Justice Rus- 
sell—and William John Russell, Jr., class of 
1939, son of William John Russell, IV. 


THE SENATOR 


Young Richard Brevard Russell, Jr., while 
still in his twenties, demonstrated early that 
he had an abiding interest in the future of 
Georgia education, in developing Georgia’s 
research potential and in the growth and 
prosperity of the University. 

His first speech on the floor of the Georgia 
House of Representatives was in support of 
the State's experimental station and exten- 
sion service. Russell’s conviction that re- 
search is essential to the full development of 
Georgia has existed throughout his public 
career. 

In 1931, he became Governor of a State 
plunged deep into the darkest depression this 
country has ever suffered. Shortly after the 
inauguration, the late Dr. Charles H. Herty 
requested $50,000 to match a like sum to 
carry on a pilot plant type experimental 
laboratory that would prove Georgia pine 
could be successfully used in the manufac- 
ture of pulp and paper. 

The Senator once said of this initial effort 
to develop research that it may sound 
strange today, but it was a real job in 1931 
to find $50,000. However, from this small ex- 
penditure has blossomed Georgia’s present 
pulp and paper industry with its supporting 
forests that are now one of the mudsills of 
our economy.” 

As Governor, Dick Russell created the 
Board of Regents, bringing under a single 
control, all of the elements of the University 
System of Georgia. He consolidated the State 
government, materially reducing the number 
of State Boards, Agencies, and the like. So 
excellent was this innovation that the ar- 
rangement designed during the Russell ad- 
ministration has continued with little 
change, until the present, and has served as a 
model for other states, 

As United States Senator, Russell has 
achieved perhaps an unparalleled success in 
the history of that Body. His work there has 
made him a qualified expert in more com- 
plex fields than possibly has been attained 
by any other man. Chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, he is the nation’s 
foremost legislative authority on matters of 
weaponry, defense, and national security. 

As ranking Democratic member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee he qualifies as an ex- 
pert on the technical and difficult matters of 
appropriations, finance, and funding of every 
description. He chaired the Agricultural Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee for more than 25 
years and his knowledge of agriculture is un- 
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surpassed by any member of the Senate. He 
is presently Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Military Appropriations which goes hand 
in hand with his Armed Services Committee 
Chairmanship. 

Senator Russell is an original member of 
the Aeronautical and Space Sciences Com- 
mittee and has long been a Congressional 
leader in America’s fantastic space accom- 
plishments. He is a member of the Atomic 
Energy Committee and he chairs one of the 
most exclusive Committees in Congress— 
the Select Committee on the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency to which the CIA reports in 
detail. 


Research and Russell have become synony- 
mous. Today, Georgia is literally covered 
with magnificent new research facilities 
which Senator Russell has placed in the 
state. The University has benefited tremen- 
dously from these Russell-sponsored facili- 
ties, as many of them have been located on 
the campus in Athens. 

He secured the funds to build a million 
dollar Poultry Disease Research Center which 
is conducting extensive research into poul- 
try diseases, breeding, management problems, 
and husbandry methods, 

The Senator placed the Forestry Research 
Lab on the campus which is now engaged in 
finding ways and means of combating dis- 
eases that are taking a heavy toll of Georgia 
and Southeastern forests. Also, research is 
underway there to find better methods of 
utilizing forest products, 

A two and one half million dollar South- 
eastern Water Pollution Laboratory has been 
completed on the campus through the efforts 
of Senator Russell. This new facility will 
serve the Southeast in helping to solve the 
enormous problems of water pollution which 
have increased with the rapid industrializa- 
tion of the State and region. 

Now under construction is the nine-mil- 
lion dollar Southeastern Agricultural Re- 
search Laboratory which will bring to the 
University more than 200 scientists and re- 
search personnel. This facility will serve the 
entire Southeast and seek new uses for agri- 
cultural products. 

At Emory University, Senator Russell 
placed the Regional Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Center for the Southeast. Also in At- 
lanta, he put the internationally famous 
Communicable Disease Center whose work 
has helped spare the lives of literally mil- 
lions of people all over the world stricken 
by chronic plague and disease. There are sev- 
eral more research facilities placed in every 
section of the State through the efforts and 
interest of Senator Russell. 

As the ranking Democratic member of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Public Works Ap- 
propriations, the Senator, by his own ad- 
mission “somewhat of a nut on a plentiful 
water supply,” has been successful in obtain- 
ing funds to construct a number of impor- 
tant dams to assure a supply of water that 
will continue the future expansion of Geor- 
gia industrially and accommodate the State's 
growing population. Buford Dam, Allatoona 
Dam, Jim Woodruff Dam, Clarke-Hill Dam, 
Carters Dam, Walter F. George Dam, and the 
Hartwell Dam—all bear the Russell mark as 
an eternal monument to his vision for the 
future, 

The Senator, today, works between ten to 
twelve hours every day including Saturday. 
In a typical Senate day for Russell, he arrives 
for breakfast in the Senator's private dining 
room in the Capitol and gets over to his 
office in the old Senate Office Building around 
9 a.m, After looking over some of the morn- 
ing’s early mail, he is off to one of many 
Committee meetings which usually begin at 
10. The Senate convenes on an average day at 
noon, and Senator Russell spends as much 
time as possible on the Floor—off and on— 
during this day. In the late afternoon follow- 
ing Committee meetings and other duties 
commensurate with his seniority (in the 
Senate, junior members have few responsibil- 
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ities while senior members bear the greatest 
burden as Committee Chairmen and ranking 
Committee members), Russell returns to his 
office about 4 or 5 o’clock to face appoint- 
ments, phone calls, and the increasingly busy 
routine of his position. The last thing he does 
is read, sign, and oftentimes redictate every 
piece of mail that comes into his office. Rus- 
sell is one of the very few Senators still in 
Washington who reads all of his extremely 
high volume of mail. He says that if some- 
one takes the time to write him a letter, them 
the least it deserves is his taking the time to 
read it. 

Evenings in Washington are spent either 
in his apartment reading, studying, or watch- 
ing an occasional program on television or 
accepting an invitation to the White House 
which Senator Russell regards as command 
performances. He does little socializing. 

While the political relations between the 
Senator and President Johnson are not as 
close as they once were, they remain fast 
friends and the President confers and con- 
fides with Russell more than any other figure 
in Washington, save, perhaps, highly ranked 
members of his Cabinet and personal staff. 

As the oldest boy, the Senator is now con- 
sidered head of the Russell family; and he is 
the moving force behind the annual family 
reunion held at the old homeplace every sum- 
mer in Winder. The influence, the example 
and the legacy left by this most remarkable 
Russell will of itself long perpetuate the 
name of the clan from whence he sprang as 
well as secure his individual mark upon a 
civilization he loves and serves so well. 


JUDGE ROBERT L. RUSSELL 


At age 18, Robert Lee Russell entered the 
University as a Freshman to begin a career in 
the law that would lead him to highest 
reaches of his profession, 

In his early days on the campus, Bob 
Russell lived in Room 19 of Old College and 
soon joined the SAE Fraternity. 

He was admitted to the Bar in 1920 and 
three years later, following practice in At- 
lanta, became secretary to his father until 
1930. He returned to his hometown, Winder, 
in 1930 and opened a law office. 

In 1940, he was appointed United States 
District Judge for the Northern District of 
Georgia by President Roosevelt and in 1949 
was appointed a member of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals to succeed retiring 
Judge Samuel H. Sibley. 

Always a close adviser of his brother, the 
Senator, and his father, the Chief Justice, 
Judge Russell never aspired to public office 
himself. He mapped the campaigns of Sena- 
tor Russell for Governor and in both his 
campaigns for the Senate, and then directed 
the battles as office manager and general 
director. Senator Russell has attributed much 
of his success in politics to the aid and guid- 
ance of Bob Russell, 

Judge Russell died in 1955 at the age of 54. 

Two of his sons, Robert L. Russell, Jr., and 
Richard B. Russell, III, graduated from Geor- 
gia and both practiced law and later became 
judges. A daughter, Sybil Elizabeth (Betty) 
Russell, graduated from the University and 
married S. Ernest Vandiver who later became 
Governor of Georgia. 

Judge Robert L. Russell, Jr., known by fam- 
ily and friends as “Bobby” graduated in the 
Law Class of 1950. He completed his educa- 
tion after service in World War II with the 
Marines where he was awarded the Purple 
Heart for wounds sustained on Okinawa, 

Bob Russell, Jr., began a fine, but short- 
lived career, in Athens where he was a mem- 
ber of SAE and served as Vice President and 
President of the Law School Junior Class. 

After graduation, Russell opened a law 
office with his brother, Richard, later joined 
by their brother-in-law, Ernest Vandiver, 
and the threesome formed a highly suc- 
cessful practice in Winder and Atlanta with 
interruptions as Bob ran for and was elected 
to the General Assembly from Barrow 
County—a post he held for 8 years, and 
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Ernie ran for lieutenant governor and was 
elected. 

During his brilliant career, Bob served as 
Democratic National Committeeman from 
Georgia and as General Counsel for the 
County Commissioners Association of Geor- 


gia. 

He reached his greatest goal of life in 
1962 when then Governor Vandiver named 
him to the Georgia Court of Appeals. Russell 
had always wanted to be a judge, not un- 
usual for a person whose father and grand- 
father before him were such prominent and 
beloved jurists. 

Judge Russell lived on his 400-acre farm 
near Winder, commuting to work in Atlanta, 
until his death in 1965 which tragically cut 
short at the age of 40 one of the brightest 
young careers developed by any of the Rus- 
sells 


Another son of Robert Russell, Sr., Judge 
Richard Brevard Russell, III, graduated in 
the Georgia Law Class of 1953, where he was 
yet another SAE. 

In a family filled with Richard Russells 
and Dick Russells, this Russell is known as 
“Richard” and behind a typical Russell quiet 
and dignfied exterior, there exists a bear-trap 
mind and a steel-like integrity. 

Richard began his practice of law with 
his brother Bob in a firm of Russell and 
Russell which was soon joined in the middle 
by Vandiver. 

This practice continued until the partners 
went on to higher things already mentioned, 
and Richard was elected Judge of the Su- 
perior Court of the Piedmont Judicial Circuit 
which embraced the counties of Barrow, 
Banks, and Jackson, 

Richard now has left the bench and re- 
sumed his private practice of law in Winder 
with Penn McWhorter in the firm of Russell 
and McWhorter, 

Sybil Elizabeth (Betty) Russell, now Mrs. 
S. Ernest Vandiver, left the University in the 
class of 1947, where she was a member of 
Alpha Delta Pi Sorority. The daughter of 
Judge Russell, Sr., Betty later married Ernie 
Vandiver, himself the member of a prominent 
Georgia family and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity. Mr. Vandiver was elected Governor 
in 1958, and Betty took over as First Lady 
with his inauguration. 

Perhaps her best remembered contribu- 
tions during that time were her efforts in 
behalf of the patients at Milledgeville State 
Hospital. Shortly after leaving the Governor’s 
Mansion, she helped dedicate five Chapels of 
All Faiths on the ground of the State Hos- 
pital which had been her dream in 1959. 

She inspired thousands of voluntary con- 
tributions totaling more than $800,000 to 
construct the Chapel in order to bring a de- 
gree of spiritual inspiration to the unfortu- 
nates of that Institution, Every Russell, male 
or female, so it seems, is born with an innate 
desire to be of public service. Betty Russell 
Vandiver is no exception. 

Her son, Samuel Ernest (Chip) Vandiver, 
III, currently enrolled at the University is 
the fourth generation of this family to cross 
the Arch. 


COLONEL WALTER BROWN RUSSELL 


A legend which still lives surrounds an 
exploit of Colonel Walter Russell while a 
student in Athens. It seems that Colonel 
Russell, who was a member of the SAE Fra- 
ternity and lived in the Chapter House, had 
an unusual pride in the Class of 1922—the 
year he studied at Georgia. It is said that 
one day he climbed the Athens’ water tower, 
which then was located on the City Hall 
lawn, and painted where all could see, “Class 
of 22“ on the tower—a feat which earned 
him the regard of his classmates and a niche 
in the memory of city officials. 

Colonel Russell entered the Army at the 
beginning of World War II and is now retired 
from military service, living in Decatur. 

His son, Pierre McFarland Russell, is cur- 
rently enrolled at the University. 
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DR. FIELDING DILLARD RUSSELL 


Modern boxing missed a potential con- 
tender in Fielding Dillard Russell. While at 
the University, this Russell was captain of 
the boxing team, because he was Southern 
Featherweight Champion in 1930, and earned 
two degrees, A.B. in 1929, and M.A. degree 
in 1930. 

Following graduation, he began a distin- 
guished career in education as an instructor 
in the English Department of the Unversity 
and later went to teach in the public schools 
at Monroe. 

While in Athens, Russell was a member and 
later President of the SAE Fraternity and 
was a member of Phi Kappa Literary Society. 

He is now Chairman of the Division of 
Languages at Georgia Southern College in 
Statesboro. 

One of Dr. Russell's sons graduated from 
the University—Richard Brevard Russell, IV, 
Law Class of 1964. Dick IV was a member 
of Sigma Chi Fraternity, Phi Kappa Literary 
Society, and Phi Delta Phi Legal Fraternity. 
He was admitted to the Bar in 1966 and is 
now with the First National Bank of Atlanta. 

DR. ALEXANDER BREVARD RUSSELL 

A member of the class of 1931, “Dr, Alex” 
Russell later studied at the Emory Univer- 
sity School of Medicine and now practices 
in Winder. 

Like much of his family at the University, 
Dr. Russell was a member of the SAE Fra- 
ternity and Phi Kappa Literary Society. 
Three of his children have graduated from 
Georgia: Dr. Alerander B. Russell, Jr., class 
of 1960; Mrs. Sarah Russell Jackson, Phi Beta 
Kappa and Honors’ Day Speaker, class of 
1963; and Susan Way Russell, Phi Beta 
Kappa, class of 1964. One son, Dr. Alez Rus- 
sell, Jr., is also a graduate of Augusta Med- 
ical College and is currently a physician with 
the U.S. Navy. 

Two are currently enrolled at Athens: 
John Davidson Russell and Nancy Carolina 
Russell. 

REV. HENRY EDWARD (JEB) RUSSELL 

Graduating in the class of 1933, The Rev- 
erend Dr. Jeb Russell entered the Ministry 
and graduated from Columbia Theological 
Seminary of the Presbyterian Church, 

Dr. Russell returned to his Alma Mater in 
1957, this time to deliver the Baccalaureate 
Sermon to the graduating class. 

He admonished the graduates to remember 
that “Unto whomsoever much is given, of 
him shall much be required.” And he told 
the class that in the future, their lots may 
be cast in rugged lands and their jobs may 
be hard. 

“Every life may expect a rocky way where 
flinty stones wound the feet and grieve the 
soul. But God gives the equipment that is 
necessary for our place in life,” he said. 

Now, minister at the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Memphis, Tennessee, Dr. Russell 
has always combined extensive travel with 
his studies so that his sermons and writings 
have an unusual background of knowledge 
and flavor. 

WILLIAM JOHN RUSSELL, JR. 


William John Russell, Jr., son of William 
John, IV, graduated Phi Beta Kappa in the 
class of 1939. Added to his list of honors were 
Phi Kappa Phi, Pi Mu Epsilon, and a posi- 
tion in the upper three percent of his senior 
class. He makes his home in Athens. 

Also, present, or recent students in Athens 
are three children of Mrs. James H. (Margue- 
rite Russell) Bowden, daughter of the Chief 
Justice, who did not attend the University 
herself. These students are Mrs. Peggy Bow- 
den Penny, Mrs. James Bowden Moore, and 
Richard Russell Bowden. 

Russells have been attending the Uni- 
versity now for some 90 years. They have 
served their school and their state well—as 
individuals and as a family. When one thinks 
about members of this family and their con- 
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tributions over such a long span of time, a 
verse from Thomas Wolfe comes to mind, “If 
a man has a talent and cannot use it, he has 
failed. If he has a talent and uses only 
half of it, he has partly failed. If he has a 
talent and learns somehow to use the whole 
of it, he has gloriously succeeded, and won 
a satisfaction and a triumph few men ever 
know.” 

This family Russell has placed its over- 
flowing talents to work in every area of pro- 
fessional life. All Georgians have been the 
beneficiaries of the satisfaction and triumph 
that has inured. And the family leader—the 
Senator, who has given a lifetime of respected 
leadership to state and nation and who 
stands among a vanishing breed, reminds one 
of the sad truth that there are so many 
echos in this world but only a few voices. 


THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE PRO- 
GRAM IN OREGON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
March 31, 1967, issue of the Portland 
City Club Bulletin there appears a re- 
port on the community college program 
in Oregon which was addressed to the 
board of governors of the City Club of 
Portland. This is a study of one facet of 
the higher education community in my 
State which I found to be most helpful 
and informative. Because of my belief 
that it will be of interest to Senators 
from other areas I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report, together with ap- 
pendixes B, C, and D, be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT ON COMMUNITY COLLEGE PROGRAM IN 
OREGON 

To the BOARD OF GOVERNORS, 

The Crry CLUB OF PORTLAND: 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Board of Governors of The City Club 
of Portland approved, November 9, 1964, the 
organization of a committee “to study and 
report on major problems in the planning, 
creation and operation of the community 
college program in Oregon, with special 
attention to the Portland Metropolitan 
Area,” 

The Committee was selected with atten- 
tion to ensuring representation of the met- 
ropolitan area as a whole and a balance of 
interests related to concerns of community 
colleges. Committee members are: 

Malcolm C. Bauer, associate editor, the 
Oregonian, Chairman; 

Dr. Raymond Balcomb, minister, First 
Methodist Church; 

John H. Eyer, general vice-president, Asso- 
ciation of Western Pulp and Paper Workers; 

Lee Irwin, publisher and co-owner, the 
Gresham Outlook; 

Robert W. McMenamin, partner, McMena- 
min, Blyth, Jones and Joseph, Attorneys at 
Law; 

Willard A. Mears, program manager, KOIN 
Radio; 

David Starrett, retired, former president, 
Royal McBee International N.Y. 

James A. Miller, partner, 
architects; 

Lloyd B. Williams, professor of mathe- 
matics, Reed College. 

Rudy Melone, then assistant to the presi- 
dent of the University of Portland, served 
with the Committee during its first year of 
study. For the past year he has been in 
graduate study at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, in the field of community 
college education and has maintained his 
interest in and consultation with the Com- 
mittee; but he has not participated in the 
policy decisions. 


Zaik-Miller, 
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II. SCOPE OF RESEARCH 


The Committee or individual members 
thereof visited campuses of most of the 11 
existing community colleges in Oregon and 
consulted those responsible for their opera- 
tion as well as appropriate officials of the 
State Department of Education, the State 
System of Higher Education, and of privately 
operated colleges, universities and propri- 
etary schools. The names of those consulted 
and a bibliography of printed material 
studied will be found in Appendix D. 


Ir. HISTORY AND BACKGROUND 


The community college has been called a 
new social invention. Its development in 
America has been in response to the need 
for a flexible institution to fill the educa- 
tional gap between the more traditional pro- 
grams of the comprehensive high school and 
the four-year college or university. 

The two-year community-based college, 
often called a junior college, first appeared 
in America in the 19th century, but its gen- 
eral development has come only in the past 
few decades. Oregon was well behind some 
other states, especially neighboring California 
and Washington, in establishing a state-wide 
system of such institutions. 

Authorities differ on the time and place of 
origin of the two-year intermediate college. 
Some trace the beginnings to two-year semi- 
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naries created as early as 1835 in the Middle 
Atlantic states, post-high school institutions 
with a distinct denominational religious 
flavor. Others see the turn-of-the-century 
development of junior colleges in Illinois— 
notably at the University of Chicago and at 
Joliet—as the earliest examples for the flex- 
ible two-year institutions sprouting in the 
mid-20th century in communities all over the 
land. The Joliet, III., Board of Education 
stated succinctly the philosophy of such col- 
leges as follows: 

“The American way of life holds that all 
human beings are supreme, hence of equal 
moral worth and are, therefore, entitled to 
equal opportunities to develop their fullest 
capacities. The basic function of public edu- 
cation, then, should be to provide educational 
opportunity by teaching whatever needs to 
be learned to whoever needs to learn it when- 
ever he needs to learn it.” (Appendix D,6) 

To put this philosophy into operation and 
fit it to the needs of a particular locality, 
Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., director, American 
Association of Junior Colleges, has written, 
“the good community college will be honestly, 
gladly and clearly a community institution. 
It is in and of the community. The com- 
munity is used as an extension of the class- 
room and laboratory, and balances these out 
in various proportions from school to school.” 
(Appendix D,6) 


Taste I. Existing Oregon community colleges 


Name 


Location 


President 
Wallace W. McCrae... 
Don P. Pence 
Roy G. Mikalson 


Stewart MeCollom 
-| Dale P. Parnell. .....- 


Paul F. Wilmeth______ 


Eugene Voris. 
Harry Jacoby 


Area served 


Umatilla and Morrow Counties. 

Deschutes, Jefferson, Crook and parts of 3 
adjoining counties. 

Clackamas County except for Lake Oswego 
and Sandy high school districts. 

Clatsop County. 

Lane and parts of Benton and Linn Counties. 

Parts of Multnomah, Clackamas and Hood 
River Counties. 

Portland School District. 

Salem School District. 

Coos and part of Douglas Counties. 

Parts of Malheur and Baker Counties. 

All but coastal strip of Douglas County. 


The two-year college has thus developed 
as an institution more adaptable to commu- 
nity educational needs than is the university 
with its emphasis on advanced study, on the 
one hand, and the vocational school narrowly 
devoted to the teaching of skills, on the 
other. It provides a stepping stone to upper 
division college and university work for 
young people who might otherwise not be 
ready for or attracted to advanced study; it 
provides terminal courses in vocational and 
technical subjects born of the shifting social 
and economic interests of society; it encour- 
ages interrelations between academic and 
technical studies; and it serves the commu- 
nity as a center for continuing adult educa- 
tion and cultural and technical inspiration. 


There are, in the United States, more than 
800 junior or community colleges, each in its 
own way serving the needs of its community 
and, in extension, other educational institu- 
tions. The American Association of Junior 
Colleges estimates that, by 1970, about two 
million students will be enrolled in such 
colleges. 

California leads all states in two-year col- 
lege development, with about 80 junior col- 
leges. More than 80 per cent of all beginning 
undergraduates in California enroll in such 
colleges. The State of Washington also has 
a well established system of 19 junior col- 
leges, each administered by a local public 
school board. 


TABLE II. Enrollment in Oregon community colleges, fall term 1966 
[Full-time equivalent ij 


Lower 
division 


Community college 


8388882 


one 

oe 
Boose 
oom 


oe 


Voca- 
tional 


Adult Separate 


education | contract | programs cat 
headcount 
569. 0 750 
668. 5 860 
61.0 62 
643. 5 1,019 
1, 857.2 , 208 
488, 6 883 
4 3, 896.0 „ 863 
s 763.2 1,256 
. 739. 2 1.452 
. 868, 0 1, 560 
37. 476.7 917 
1,120.1 202.7 | 11, 030.9 21, 830 


1% Full-time equivalent” is determined on the basis of 15 hours of courses; the FTE fi 


res thus represent the 


enrollment load of that many full-time (15-hour) students; number of individuals involved is indicated in the “head 
count, many only part-time students. (Statistics compiled by the State department of education.) 
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The two-year, community-based college— 
by whatever name, junior college, commu- 
nity college, or other—has an established 
place in American education. It serves the 
current demand for education of large num- 
bers of students, both in career subjects and 
in preparation for advanced study. It pro- 
vides a greater flexibility in curricular pro- 
gramming than does the four-year college 
and is more responsive to special and chang- 
ing local needs than is the large university. 

Robert Gordon Sproul, former president of 
the University of California, has said: 

“Without the excellent junior colleges that 
have developed [the University of California] 
would hardly have been able to establish and 
maintain its present high standards of ad- 
mission and graduation, as would also have 
been true had there been no state colleges.” 
(Appendix D,6) 

Arthur S. Flemming, president of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, told the Committee: 

“Ever since I have had the opportunity 
of serving as Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, I have been convinced that the 
community college movement provides the 
nation with a genuine opportunity to take 
full advantage of the opportunities which 
confront it in the post-high school field. My 
observations and experiences in Oregon have 
confirmed this conclusion.” 


IV. A UNIQUE INSTITUTION 


The distinctive nature of the community 
college is reflected in its student body, its 
faculty requirements, and all of its programs, 
academic and otherwise, It is unlike any 
other instittulon in the experience of Ameri- 
can education. 

Many of its students are unprepared for 
independent study. Thus, professional coun- 
selling is a more important function in the 
community college than in other colleges 
and universities. Oregon community colleges 
emphasize the factor of faculty guidance 
with respect to student programs. Their stu- 
dents generally need and usually receive 
more individual counseling and guidance 
than do students in large four-year colleges 
and universities. President DeBernardis of 
Portland Community College told the Com- 
mittee that each member of his faculty and 
staff is required to carry a proportionate 
share of counselling responsibility. The as- 
sumption is that, generally, the community 
college enrollee is less sophisticated socially 
and less prepared and motivated academi- 
cally than the student traditionally described 
as college-bound, The record indicates that 
a considerable proportion of Oregon commu- 
nity college students would not have con- 
tinued their education beyond high school 
had it not been for the characteristics of the 
community college program, especially its 
economy, proximity to home, absence of rig- 
orous academic standards, and practicality 
and flexibility of course content. 

The community college is thus particularly 
suited to serve the vastly expanding demand 
for post-high school education, including 
that part of it related directly to new and 
changing technologies and vocations. 

Sixty years ago, an eighth-grade educa- 
tion was necessary to enable a person to ex- 
ploit his talents effectively in the economy. 
Early in this century, a high school diploma 
was the minimum standard, with an elite 
minority continuing on to four-year colleges 
and universities. Now it is generally accepted 
that some post-high school education is a 
necessity for a growing majority of people 
and that such educational opportunity 
should be made available to all who can 
benefit from it. 

Twelve years has been established as the 
measure of the basic public school program. 
But it has been suggested that, in considera- 
tion of the vast increase in knowledge and 
in the complexity of living, the span will 
in the near future be increased to 14 years. 
The community college would be the natural 
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instrument for such an extension. Unresolved 
is the question whether the 13th and 14th 
year should be tuition free, as are the first 
12 years, or whether there should be a rea- 
sonable tuition charge, as is the case in Ore- 
gon community colleges. 

Community college faculty and staff do 
not have the tradition of stable faculty rank 
systems, tenure practices, or concepts of 
academic freedom, long established generally 
in American higher education, They are, it 
seems, in a kind of limbo, somewhere be- 
tween the high school faculty and the col- 
lege faculty. Many community college fac- 
ulty members are, in fact, high school teach- 
ers seeking to upgrade themselves. Oregon 
community colleges generally seek teachers 
in academic subjects with at least masters’ 
degrees in their subject field. The matter of 
a degree is not so important in obtaining 
instructors for technical and vocational 
courses, which may be drawn from the trades 
and professions of the community. Staffing 
is relatively difficult for Oregon community 
colleges, because of the lack of tradition at 
this level in the profession, because of rapid 
growth, and because colleges and univer- 
sities are only beginning to give attention 
to preparing faculty members for commu- 
nity colleges. 

v. COMMUNITY COLLEGES IN OREGON 


Serious study of regional provision of 
“Junior college“ and vocational education in 
Oregon began more than 40 years ago, but 
there was little popular or legislative re- 
sponse to early professional proposals to join 
the junior college movement. 

The Legislature did, however, provide for 
organization of regional technical-vocational 
schools. The first such school was founded in 
Eugene in February, 1938; this was to be- 
come the nucleus for Lane Community Col- 
lege. Oregon Vocational School (later Oregon 
Technical Institute) was founded in Kla- 
math Falls in 1947. Oregon City Vocational 
School opened in 1949. 

The 1949 Oregon Legislature, adopting a 
program developed in part by the General 
Extension Division of the State System of 
Higher Education, authorized creation of re- 
gional extension centers” or community 
colleges’, but provided no state funds for 
their support. Three programs were estab- 
lished under this legislation—at Baker, Bend, 
and Klamath Falls. Faculty was hired and 
classes were conducted under the general 
supervision of the State Board of Higher 
Education, through the General Extension 
Division. The centers at Baker and Klamath 
Falls closed after brief operation. The center 
at Bend continued and provided the seedbed 
for Central Oregon Community College. 

There was in the 1950s a variety of profes- 
sional reports and legislative action in pro- 
motion of regional post-high school educa- 
tion centers. None resulted in action, al- 
though many school districts, including 
Portland's, had responded to the demand for 
“night school” programs, 

The breakthrough in community college 
development in Oregon came with enactment 
of the basic community college law by the 
1961 Legislature. For the first time, the state 
committed itself to support of community 
college building programs and an established 
level of support of operations ($433 per full- 
time student). 

The 1961 law provided for the creation 
of Area Education Districts (AED) on local 
initiative under the supervision of the State 
Board of Education. An AED may embrace 
several schoo] districts, even several counties 
or parts of counties. Each AED has a Board 
of Directors charged with responsibility for 
community college operations, within the 
limits of control granted to the State Board 
of Education and, with respect to college- 
transfer courses, to the State Board of 
Higher Education. The law also provided 
that first-class school districts could create 
community colleges and administer them. 
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Portland Community College was created 
that way—out of the night school program 
long operated by the district—and is still so 
operated, although Oregon law no longer 
permits such initiative on the part of indi- 
vidual school districts, 

The Oregon Legislature has, by resolution, 
defined the community college as: “an in- 
stitution which is intended to fill the in- 
stitutional gap in education by offering 
broad, comprehensive programs in academic 
as well as vocational-technical subjects 
to provide terminal two-year programs for 
some, serve a transitional purpose for others 
who will continue college work, and serve 
to determine future educational needs for 
other students. For adults it can provide 
means for continuation of their academic 
education, vocational training, or the attain- 
ment of entirely new skills as demands for 
old skills and old occupations are supplanted 
by new technologies.” (See Appendix C,SJR 
5) 

There were 21,830 students enrolled in 
eleven Oregon community colleges in the fall 
term of 1966, many of them part-time. The 
full-time-equivalent figure (FTE)—a full- 
time classload of 15 credit hours per week 
per student—was 11,031. (See Table II) This 
was about 1,500 FTE in excess of anticipated 
enrollment statewide. Strangely enough, 
greatest unexpected community college en- 
rollment occurred in Portland and Lane 
County, both of whose classes are conducted 
adjacent to campuses in the State System 
of Higher Education—Portland State College 
and the University of Oregon, respectively. 
Thus, available enrollment projections of 
Oregon community colleges appear to be too 
conservative. Estimates made before the fall 
of 1966 indicated that there would be 31,797 
FTE enrolled in 1974-75, but experience in 
the fall of 1966 suggests that figure will be 
exceeded well before 1974-75. 

That means that community college costs, 
also, will climb rapidly, perhaps more rapidly 
than the following projections made before 
rae 1966, by the State Department of Edu- 
cation: 


Projection of operating costs, Oregon 
community colleges 


1966-67 1973-74 
To be reimbursed by— 
Tuition. ~ $2,194,500 | $8, 585, 190 
4,113, 500 | 13, 768, 101 
1, 245, 314 4, 143, 129 
8,580,109 | 31, 157, 010 


Dr. Robert Hatton, in charge of the 
Oregon Department of Education’s Com- 
munity College and Vocational Education 
Division, informed the Legislature’s Emer- 
gency Board in November that community 
colleges would need $2 million more in state 
support to operate at prescribed levels 
through the current year as the result of 
the unexpectedly high 1966 fall enrollments. 
The Legislature has responded to that need. 

Also, capital costs may be somewhat higher 
than anticipated in the following table, pre- 
pared by the State Department of Educa- 
tion before fall, 1966, enrollment was known; 
but, as will be noted, the current biennium 
is the most expensive in building and fa- 
cility needs, with outlays expected to decline 
in subsequent bienniums: 


Projected community college capital outlay 


To be acquired from— 
Biennium | Anticipat- 
ed cost 


1967-69. 837, 386, 640|$10, 834, 899/$20, 121, 955) $6, 429, 786 
1969-71. __| 14,880, 675] 3,766,731] 6,995,356) 4, 118, 588 
1971-73. - -| 11,934,425} 2,447,242) 4, 544,878) 4, 942, 305 
1973-75...| 6,934,400 351, 278 652, 361) 5,930, 766 
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So many factors are involved in the above 
cost projections (already proved inadequate 
for the current year and the next biennium) 
that the figures are certain to be altered, per- 
haps radically, and probably upward, as indi- 
cated by fall, 1966, enrollments. 

In any event, Oregon taxpayers can expect 
to lay out $125 millon or more in the next 
decade for a system of community colleges 
that did not even exist a few years ago. A 
rough extension of capital and operating ex- 
penses forecasts tabulated above suggests 
that the decade’s local tax load will be about 
$40 million, that at the state level about $85 
million. It may well go higher. The Commit- 
tee considers this an important point of em- 
phasis in considering the most effective and 
economic means of developing this new sys- 
tem to meet a public demand whose existence 
cannot be seriously questioned. 


Metropolitan area 


The Committee, as instructed, has centered 
its attention on the community college situ- 
ation in the Portland metropolitan area. 

Portland Community College was the first 
such institution created in the area. Certain 
programs already under way in Portland 
qualified as a nucleus for a community col- 
lege under terms of the 1961 act. Although 
the “night school” adult and pre-graduation 
high school classes are still a part of the Port- 
land Community College, they are a propor- 
tionately diminishing part. The college oper- 
ates in the former Shattuck and Failing ele- 
mentary school buildings in downtown Port- 
land and in other Portland School buildings, 
In the summer of 1966, construction began 
on a future campus site on the slope of Mt. 
Sylvania southwest of Portland. First classes 
are scheduled to be held there in the fall of 
1968. Portland Community College operates as 
a part of the Portland Public School system. 
Dr. Amos DeBernardis, president, is also an 
assistant superintendent of the Portland 
Public Schools. The Portland School Board 
has appointed a Community College Council, 
representative of communities in Multno- 
mah, Clackamas, and Washington counties, 
to serve as an advisory body in the adminis- 
tration of the college, The Council does not, 
however, have any statutory authority. The 
Portland School Board makes the decisions. 

Establishment of Portland Community 
College stimulated discussion of the develop- 
ment of the community college program in 
the metropolitan area. School authorities 
and community leaders debated the possi- 
bilities. Portland School Board members, with 
a going institution, have resisted suggestions 
that an Area Education District (henceforth 
to be called a Community College District) 
be created, covering the entire three-county 
area, or at least the metropolitan parts of 
the three counties. Suburban areas have re- 
sisted dependence on a community college 
program administered by the Portland School 
Board, on which those communities outside 
the Portland School District have no repre- 
sentation except on an advisory council. Thus 
far, therefore, existing colleges and plans for 
future colleges in the metropolitan area have 
developed independently of one another, 
The State Board of Education has said that 
it does not have the authority to require 
metropolitan, area-wide organization of com- 
munity colleges. Under present law, there- 
fore, planning and action on community 
college development rest on local initiative. 
Outside Portland, in the metropolitan area, 
the initiative has taken the following di- 
rection. 

Mt. Hood Community College (East Side 
Area Education District) was organized in 
1965, and embraces over 800 square miles 
and 150,000 people, It is located in an area 
with a rapidly expanding population extend- 
ing from the City of Portland to Cascade 
Locks, and to varying depths in a south- 
erly direction. Portions of Multnomah, Clack- 
amas and Hood River counties are included 
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in the district. The college enrolled its first 
students in the fall of 1966 in temporary 
facilities at the Multnomah County fair- 
grounds. Dr. Earl Klapstein, first president 
of the college, was formerly president of 
Yakima Valley College in Washington, and 
had previous administrative experience in 
California junior colleges. Voters of the dis- 
trict approved, on January 26, 1967, a $6,650,- 
000 bond issue to develop a campus on a 
172-acre site northeast of Gresham. The 
campus is expected to accommodate 2,600 
students within three years, and 4,000 by 
1972. 

A third community college in the metro- 
politan area, Clackamas Community College, 
was launched with voter approval of a dis- 
trict covering Clackamas County with the 
exception of Lake Oswego and Sandy School 
districts, the latter of which is included in 
Mt. Hood Community College District. Clack- 
amas Community College opened in the fall 
of 1966 with college transfer courses, in Glad- 
stone High School. The board anticipates 
that permanent facilities will be ready not 
later than 1969. It announced, March 8, pur- 
chase of a 116-acre site for a campus two 
miles northeast of Oregon City. Dr. Roy G. 
Mikalson, president, originally expected the 
college to be especially strong in vocational- 
technical courses. Initial interest has been in 
college transfer courses, with winter, 1966-67 
enrollment increased by more than 50 per 
cent in that category. Indication is for a 
balanced program. 

Washington County voters, in April, 1965, 
rejected a proposal to form a county-wide 
community college district. Some Washing- 
ton County residents apparently feel that, 
for a time at least, Portland Community 
College can serve the county’s needs. The 
same is true of Lake Oswego in Clackamas 
County, whose school authorities asked that 
the Lake Oswego District be excluded from 
the Clackamas County Community College 
District. The new Portland Community Col- 
lege campus is in the southwest corner of 
Multnomah County adjacent to Washington 
County and Lake Oswego. There are, how- 
ever, Washington County residents who have 
expressed a desire to have a Washington 
County Community College. Such a district 
could be formed, under current law, if a 
majority of voters involved should approve. 

One of Washington State’s 19 community 
colleges, Clark College in Vancouver, is in 
the Portland metropolitan area. Its enroll- 
ment in fall, 1966, was 1,915 in day classes, 
1,549 in night classes; only about 120 of these 
are from Oregon, fewer than in past years. 


Other community colleges in Oregon 


Central Oregon Community College at 
Bend, founded in 1949, qualifies as the oldest 
of Oregon public community colleges. Be- 
cause of its longer history, it has the most 
fully developed campus which includes four 
classroom buildings, an administration build- 
ing, a student union, and a library. The 
campus site is at the western edge of Bend. 
Dr. Don Pence, president, had at one time 
considered housing a major problem facing 
his institution. The Central Oregon Com- 
munity College District is more extensive 
than any other in the state. Voters approved 
a special tax levy in the fall of 1966 to con- 
struct a dormitory at the college. State funds 
are not authorized for such purpose. 

Treasure Valley Community College, in 
Ontario, Is in its fifth year of operation. Its 
enrollment, 1,560 in the fall of 1966, was 
higher than early enrollment estimates for 
the year 1972. Structures include a classroom 
and administration building complex and 
two vocational-technical buildings. President 
Eugene Voris hopes physical education fa- 
cilities can be built by the fall of 1967. High 
priority has been given a library and a build- 
ing to house the law enforcement training 


ogram. 
Blue Mountain Community College in 
Pendleton moved into the first building on 
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its 175-acre campus west of the city in the 
fall of 1965. A vocational-technical building 
was added in 1966. Blue Mountain shares with 
other Eastern Oregon community colleges a 
problem of housing students. Some of its 
students have been accommodated in the 
resident quarters of the Eastern Oregon State 
Hospital, which is within walking distance. 
A privately-financed dormitory is in prospect. 

Clatsop Community College in Astoria 
opened in 1961 in the remodeled Astoria High 
School building. An additional building to 
house the industrial mechanics and welding 
program was built at that time. It was the 
first of the state’s community colleges to be 
accredited by the Northwest Association of 
Secondary and Higher Schools. Large enroll- 
ment increases are not expected, although 
completion of the Astoria-Megler bridge is 
seen as contributing to the college’s enroll- 
ment. 

Southwestern Oregon Community College 
was founded in 1961. It is located north of 
Coos Bay on a 125-acre site donated by the 
City of Empire prior to its integration into 
the City of Coos Bay. Buildings include ad- 
ministration, technical, science classrooms 
and laboratory facilities, library, and physi- 
cal education. Funds for a student center 
(ineligible for state funds) were turned down 
by the voters, but college officials hope this 
can be reconsidered. President Jack E. Brook- 
ins hopes to establish the first Northwest 
planetarium and an FM education radio sta- 
tion, in addition to other programs, 

Umpqua Community College in Roseburg 
Opened in 1965. Classes have been held in 
rented facilities and Roseburg High School, 
Construction of buildings in four stages, 
scheduled for completion in 1974, is under 
way on a 100-acre site north of Roseburg. 

Lane Community College, in Eugene, start- 
ing from the strong base of the Eugene Vo- 
cational-Technical School, is the largest fa- 
cility of its type in the state. It offers a 
number of unusual technical- vocational 
courses, such as aircraft maintenance and 
repair, diesel mechanics, and radio broad- 
casting. Despite its location in the same city 
with the University of Oregon, Lane Com- 
munity College has one of the state’s biggest 
enrollments in both vocational-technical and 
college transfer courses. A $20 million cam- 
pus development on the city’s outskirts is 
planned, with completion scheduled for 1972. 
President Dale Parnell believes that satel- 
lite facilities may eventually serve the sea- 
board part of the county. 

The Salem Technical-Vocational Commu- 
nity College currently offers only vocational. 
technical courses. It will offer college trans- 
fer courses beginning in the fall of 1967. 

Voters in Linn and Benton counties have 
approved formation of an Area Education 
District for a community college. The district 
will include all of Linn and Benton countfes 
except the Harrisburg Union High School 
District, the Mari-Linn Elementary District, 
the Monroe Elementary District, and the Mill 
City and Detroit Unified Districts. Studies 
have indicated a probable initial enrollment 
of 700 in 1967-68, increasing to 2,000 in 1974 
75. Potential enrollment has been estimated 
at nearly 2,400. 

Area Education Districts to support com- 
munity colleges have been proposed for parts 
of Hood River, Wasco, Sherman and Gilliam 
counties in the mid-Columbia area, and for 
Wallowa, Grant and parts of Baker, Union 
and Malheur counties with a campus at 
Baker. 

Other areas currently meeting existing 
minimum criteria (1,500 high school enroll- 
ment but lacking community college facil- 
ities) for establishment of an Area Educa- 
tion District are: (1) Jackson-Josephine 
counties, (2) Klamath-Lake counties, (3) 
Polk-Yamhill counties and Marion county 
outside Salem. 

In the fall of 1966, more than 15 per cent 
of the freshmen and sophomores in Oregon 
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public colleges and universities were enrolled 
in the community colleges, This figure does 
not include those enrolled in vocational and 
technical programs and in other terminal 
courses. The percentage of community col- 
lege liberal arts students taking courses 
transferable to four-year colleges and univer- 
sities is expected to increase each year. 
Estimate is that, by 1975, about 25 per cent 
of the students who begin post-high school 
education in Oregon probably will enroll in 
one of the two-year institutions. This esti- 
mate may be low in light of experience in 
California, where more than 80 per cent of 
college freshmen are in community colleges. 


VI. TECHNICAL-VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Despite their brief period of existence, 
Oregon community colleges are already the 
focal point of technical- vocational education 
in Oregon. The only other public institution 
in this field at the post-high school level is 
Oregon Technical Institute at Klamath Falls, 
an institution in the System of Higher Edu- 
cation. High schools of the state are ad- 
mittedly short of facilities for such training. 

Subjects offered under this heading tend 
to reflect the geographic location as well as 
the special requirements of the community 
served by each college. For example, agricul- 
tural courses are taught at Blue Mountain, 
Central Oregon, Clatsop, Mt. Hood, Salem, 
and Treasure Valley. Clatsop is the only col- 
lege teaching marine technology. Horseman- 
ship is taught at Blue Mountain. On the 
other hand, courses in drafting and elec- 
tronics appear in the curricula of virtually 
all Oregon community colleges, indicating 
a widespread demand for these subjects. A 
chart indicating technical-vocational courses 
taught in Oregon’s community colleges will 
be found in Appendix B. 

Community college emphasis on technical- 
vocational subjects is, by necessity, closely 
related to apprenticeship programs in the 
state. There are two kinds of such programs. 
One is the formal program operating through 
the State Department of Labor, with union 
and management representation. It pri- 
marily involves craft unions working in the 
construction trades, graphic arts, etc. The 
other type of apprenticeship training is that 
in industrial plants such as those engaged in 
pulp and paper manufacture. In these cases, 
there is on-the-job training, with time-in- 
grade requirements and testing procedures 
very similar to those in the formal appren- 
ticeship program. 

Both of these programs have a common 
characteristic that relates to the community 
college. Apprentices, in addition to their 
on-the-job training, are required to take 
what is called “related training“. This in- 
volves such courses as blue print reading, 
shop math, etc. It is the function of the 
community college to provide these courses, 
However, the only relationship to the appren- 
ticeship programs is that administrators of 
these programs advise the colleges what 
courses they will be requiring. These do not 
change very often and as a result, the courses 
involved are rather clearly established in the 
community college curriculum, 

For each community college vocational 
program there is an advisory committee 
made up of 10 to 20 members drawn from 
management, labor and the general public. 
These committees are selected by the school 
administration. They meet perhaps two or 
three times a year to review the courses that 
are being taught in connection with their 
program and to make suggestions. They have 
no authority but presumably serve a use- 
ful function, chiefly in reassuring their seg- 
ment of the community as to the value and 
adequacy of their program. 

The last word as to what technical-voca- 
tional courses shall be taught rests with the 
State Department of Education which must 
also approve the instructors for the various 
courses, 
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vil, ADULT EDUCATION 

“Adult education” at community colleges 
is the term assigned to that part of the pro- 
gram including hobby courses and cultural 
studies outside the usual academic or tech- 
nical-yocational curriculum. There are, of 
course, adults in both college transfer and 
technical-vocational programs, but those in 
so-called adult education are pursuing sub- 
jects for recreation or personal betterment, 
often without thought of academic credit. 

Range of “adult” offerings is wide, nearly 
any subject for which a minimum number 
of people register may be offered. President 
Amo DeBernardis of Portland Community 
College describes this part of his program as 
“cafeteria education”. The customer selects 
what he wants and pays accordingly. The 
pattern has been set in “night schools” in 
Portland and some other cities in the state. 

This part of the community college pro- 
gram is officially “self-supporting”. Just what 
ingredients are included in the cost analysis 
are not entirely clear, but they appear not 
to go beyond faculty salaries and library 
costs. 


Adult education is popular in the com- 
munity colleges of the metropolitan area, 
as well as statewide. About 2,500 persons are 
enrolled in “adult” classes at Portland Com- 
munity College; and enrollment in such 
classes has increased rapidly at both Clacka- 
mas Community College (about 900 in winter 
term, 1967) and at Mt. Hood Community 
College (about 200). 

Persons enrolled in “adult” courses rarely 
are full-time students. Therefore, they rep- 
resent a greater proportion of the headcount 
than of the FTE Student body (See Table 
II). 

VIII. FINANCE 

Community Colleges in Oregon are 
financed, in their operational costs, by a com- 
bination of state funds (about 45 per cent), 
local funds (35 per cent), tuition and fees 
(15 per cent), and federal funds (5 per cent). 
These proportions vary from college to col- 
lege and depending on particulars of state 
appropriation and local financial initiative. 

The state has provided a statutory $433 per 
year per full-time student. The application 
of these funds varies between academic 
course enrollees—where $433 is an accurate 
figure based on a 15-hour-credit standard— 
and vocational students, for whom the 
amount is somewhat more because of the 
formula for crediting hours of instruction. 

The current session of the Legislature has 
been asked to increase the state appropria- 
tions from $433 to $541 per student to make 
up for increased costs since the original $433 
figure was established in 1961. 

In addition, the state is officially responsi- 
ble for 65 per cent of building costs. In prac- 
tice it falls below this, As in the State System 
of Higher Education, state funds cannot be 
used for such things as spectator gymnasi- 
ums, student centers, auditoriums, etc. The 
individual college district must provide its 
own land; the state does not participate in 
land acquisition. 

The state also participates to a considerable 
degree in equipping of vocational-technical 
facilities. The exact split is difficult to deter- 
mine, but state and federal sources provide 
about half the funds, local support the other 
half. The community college tax levy ranges 
from less than 3 to about 7 mills. Tuitions 
in Oregon range from $165 per year at Lane to 
$270 at Umpqua, Salem, Southwestern Oregon 
and Central Oregon. Out-of-district students 
are accepted, but at a slight premium, usu- 
ally about $20 per term. 

California community colleges have no tui- 
tion fees, thus in effect adding two years to 
the twelve-year public school program of 
tuition-free education. Oregon’s Education 
Improvement Advisory Commission in its re- 
port to Governor Hatfield (1966), said: “Ore- 
gon’s Community college tuition costs are 
among the highest in the nation. Efforts need 
to be made to reduce tuition costs toward the 
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early goal of providing free public education 
through the 14th grade.” The 1966 state con- 
vention of the Oregon AFL-CIO approved a 
resolution recommending that Oregon com- 
munity colleges be tuition-free. 

Some community college people consulted 
by the Committee expressed the view that 
there should be some tuition fee, however 
nominal. It was their belief that students 
would place more value on a community col- 
lege education if they paid a fee for it, and 
would be better motivated. 

IX, ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL 

Under Oregon law, initiative in the estab- 
lishment of a community college and its con- 
trol, once established, rest primarily in the 
local area. 

Initial procedure includes the filing with 
the State Board of Education of a locally 
initiated petition proposing creation of a 
Community College District; a hearing con- 
ducted before the Board on the petition; and 
submission of the petition, if approved, to a 
vote of the registered voters residing within 
the boundaries of the proposed district. 
Upon approval, a Board of Directors repre- 
sentative of the district is elected to ad- 
minister the community college in a manner 
similar to that of the Boards of Education of 
public school districts. 

As noted above, both in Portland and 
Salem, where community college programs 
were initiated by the local public school 
boards, those boards are also responsible for 
the administration of the community college 
program. 

In the Committee’s opinion, the question 
of control is of the essence in this study. 

Community colleges are, to a degree, under 
the supervision of the State Department of 
Education which must approve all courses 
taught. College transfer courses must also be 
approved by the State Board of Higher Edu- 
cation. Community colleges depend partially 
on state funds for their support. Funda- 
mentally, however, the individual college’s 
board and administration control the policies 
governing their college. Under present law, 
this factor of independence is especially 
worthy of attention in the metropolitan area 
which has three separate institutions estab- 
lished through independent action and could 
eventually have more. 

Presidents Klapstein of Mt. Hood and De- 
Bernardis of Portland discount the possi- 
bility of wasteful duplications. They have 
been in close touch with each other and ap- 
pears to be cooperating in the development 
of their separate programs, of which Mt. 
Hood's is only in its first year. The Mt. Hood 
Community College District paid extra tui- 
tion charges for some 500 students from its 
area who attended Portland Community Col- 
lege in 1965-66. Clackamas Community Col- 
lege is only in its beginning and has not 
established a pattern of operation in rela- 
tion to the other community colleges in the 
area. 

As the Oregon community college program 
is now organized, with administrative con- 
trol principally in the community, there is 
possibility of conflict and duplication, not 
only in the metropolitan area but elsewhere. 
Some courses in the vocational-technical field 
are expensive, such as the study of computer 
technology. 

Dependence on local initiative has left 
parts of the state without a community col- 
lege program. Even in the metropolitan area, 
Washington County and the Lake Oswego 
School District in Clackamas County are not 
included in a taxing district supporting a 
community college program. Their students 
who may attend Portland Community College 
pay a premium in tuition. 

The Committee found some evidence of 
community college conflict with the State 
System of Higher Education, which is admin- 
istered centrally. For example, President A. 
M. Rempel of Eastern Oregon College told 
the Committee: 
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“We cannot help but be apprehensive 
about the effect of the growth of the two 
community colleges close to us upon enroll- 
ments at Eastern Oregon College. When 
Treasure Valley and Blue Mountain started 
to operate in the fall of 1963, we lost about 
100 freshmen that normally would have come 
to us. Since then the number has increased. 
Of course, this loss of enrollments in the 
lower divisions is made up in part by the 
increased number of students who transfer 
to EOC either at the sophomore or junior 
levels. Last fall 50 per cent of the students 
from Treasure Valley and 40 per cent of the 
students from Blue Mountain that trans- 
ferred to degree-granting institutions came 
to EO GW. 

“Our enrollment now is close to 1,500 and 
I would estimate that we need at least 2,000 
students to offer all the programs that we 
would like to offer economically ... Na- 
turally, we are apprehensive that growth of 
the community colleges so close to us in 
sparsely populated Eastern Oregon will pre- 
vent us from growing as rapidly as we had 
hoped in order to more fully become a re- 
gional liberal arts college.” 

On the other hand, some presidents in 
the state system and private colleges empha- 
sized the beneficial factor of community col- 
leges“ feeding their upper division enroll- 
ments. Harry Dillin, President of Linfield 
College said, in a letter to the Committee: 

“The advantage to us will come through 
a greater registration in our upper division 
years because of transfers from the commu- 
nity colleges. This can give us and other 
independent colleges a better balance and 
hence we think we can do a better job.” 

Development of community colleges na- 
tion-wide has normally, as in Oregon, em- 
phasized local initiative in establishing such 
colleges and local control in planning the col- 
leges programs. But the Committee has 
noted a definite trend toward an increase in 
central control at the state level as the col- 
leges have grown in number. 

A study published in August 1966, by the 
Center for Research and Development of 
Higher Education at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, pointed to this trend and 
recommended that California community 
colleges be administered by a department of 
the state government working in coordina- 
tion with the State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, It also recommended that local boards 
in each college district have responsibility 
for purely local matters. (See Appendix D,3.) 

Other states, too, have discovered the need 
for a greater degree of state administration 
as community colleges have increased in 
number. In Texas and Ohio, community 
colleges are responsible to the state agency 
administering all higher education programs. 
In Arizona and Florida, community colleges 
are administered by a central state agency. 
Dr. Robert O. Hatton, assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of the Oregon State Depart- 
ment of Education’s Division of Community 
Colleges and Vocational Education, told the 
Committee: 

“I think it might be said that the trend 
nationally is to create separate boards for 
community colleges rather than placing 
them under either the governing board of a 
four-year college system or the State Board 
of Education.” 

A study for the State of Washington, com- 
pleted by Arthur D. Little, Inc., a research 
company, in July 1966, recommended a well- 
staffed division for junior college (commu- 
nity college) administration in the office of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, with an advisory planning committee 
for such colleges at the state level. (Appen- 
dix D,3.) 

X. CAMPUS HOUSING 

The Legislature has not provided for use 
of any state funds for construction of dormi- 
tory facilities at community colleges. The 
theory has been that the community college 
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is essentially intended for commuters. How- 
ever, in sparsely populated areas of the state, 
many students live as much as 100 miles from 
the campus. Obviously, they cannot commute 
that distance each day, so must find housing 
in the locality of the community college. In 
many of the smaller communities, adequate 
low-cost student housing simply is not avail- 
able. 

Only one community college has moved 
into a dormitory building program at this 
point. Residents of the district for Central 
Oregon College at Bend recently passed a 
self-liquidating bond issue to finance con- 
struction of a 100-student dormitory. This 
will represent housing for about 10 per cent 
of the current enrollment. Clatsop Commu- 
nity College in Astoria operates a small 
dormitory for about 40 students. A large older 
house was donated to the college for this 
purpose. Portland Community College does 
not anticipate providing dormitory facilities 
now or in the future. There is, however, some 
housing available in the privately-financed 
and-operated Viking Dormitory for Portland 
State College and Portland Community Col- 
lege students. A private dormitory in Eugene 
will also accept Lane Community College stu- 
dents, as well as students from University of 
Oregon. The cost to the student is generally 
higher in private dormitories. Blue Mountain 
Community College in Pendleton has made 
arrangements for housing some students in 
the close-by state hospital complex, and a 
private dormitory is to be built near the 
campus. Privately-financed motel and apart- 
ment facilities will be available this fall at 
Treasure Valley. Southwestern Oregon Col- 
lege at Coos Bay has space master-planned 
for dormitory facilities, but the need has 
been met, to date, by private housing. 

Dormitory accommodation would also be a 
factor in any program of exchange of stu- 
dents between or among the state’s several 
community colleges. 


XI. ATHLETICS 


As physical education programs develop in 
the community colleges, and as community 
interest grows in the colleges as local institu- 
tions, interest in athletic activities also 
grows. Most Oregon community colleges en- 
gage in intramural competition and in some 
degree, intercollegiate competition. 

State law prohibits use of state funds for 
athletic facilities. But most community col- 
leges have some sort of activity fee which is 
paid by students and which finances certain 
extracurricular activities, including athletics. 
Clatsop, Treasure Valley, Central Oregon, and 
Southwestern Oregon colleges appear to have 
the most advanced athletic programs, with 
both community support and faculty sup- 
port in coaching and supervisory roles. 

The Committee has noted that the neigh- 
boring states of California, Washington and 
Idaho have put heavy emphasis on intercol- 
legiate athletic competition at the commu- 
nity college level. Four-year universities and 
colleges draw some of their most promising 
athletic prospects from athletes developed in 
community college competition. Provisions 
of Oregon law appear to discourage such 
development here. But both community and 
student body pressures are felt in the direc- 
tion taken in the neighboring states. 


XII, OTHER INSTITUTIONS 

Community colleges in Oregon, as else- 
where, are in addition to, and supplementary 
to, the more traditional four-year colleges 
and universities, both public and private. In 
their technical-vocational aspects, they are— 
especially in urban centers—supplementary 
to established proprietary schools. 

Of the 21,830 students enrolled in Oregon 
community colleges in the fall of 1966, 7,126 
were in college transfer courses. These 
courses are subject to the approval of the 
State Board of Higher Education until such 
time as an individual community college is 
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accredited by the Northwest Association of 
Secondary and Higher Education. The com- 
munity colleges thus serve as feeder institu- 
tions to the upper division programs of the 
universities and regional colleges in the State 
System of Higher Education. They have a 
similar relationship with private colleges and 
universities, which apply their own stand- 
ards to acceptance of applicants from the 
community college lower-division courses of 
study. There is also a possible relationship 
between community college vocational- 
technical programs and the State System's 
Oregon Technical Institute at Klamath 
Falls. 

Of the approximately 200,000 persons of 
college age who live in Oregon (1966-67), ap- 
proximately 60,000 or 30 per cent, are en- 
rolled in colleges. This percentage figure of 
30 is roughly distributed as follows: Commu- 
nity Colleges, 5; public colleges, 20; inde- 
pendent colleges, 5. The Oregon Post-High 
School Study Committee calculated (Octo- 
ber, 1966) that by 1974-75, college-age pop- 
ulation would increase to about 246,000, 
with about 108,000, or roughly 44 per cent, 
enrolled in these institutions. This projec- 
tion for 1974-75 distributed the 44 per cent 
figure as follows: Community colleges, 13; 
public colleges, 23.5; independent colleges, 7.5. 

Thus it may be seen that, with the increase 
in college-age population and the increase 
in the proportion of that population attend- 
ing college, all three segments of public- 
private post-high school education in Oregon 
are expected to increase in enrollment—and 
that the share served by the community col- 
leges is expected to grow at the greatest rate. 

The figures, as charted by the Post-High 
School Study Committee, based on actual 
1965-66 enrollments projected to 1974-75, 
are as follows: 


1965-66 | 1974-75 | Percent 

increase 
Community colleges - 7,439 $1, 797 327.4 
State system „390 57, 866 54.8 
Independents 11,905 18, 541 55.7 


Community college enrollment in fall, 1966, 
outstripped projections. Therefore, commu- 
nity college growth may be even greater than 
that projected in the above table, which was 
based on 1965-66 enrollments. The growth 
of independent colleges projected by the 
study committee is beyond that estimated by 
some private college administrators, This, 
too, suggests that the community college 
load may be greater than forecast, both in 
proportion to the other institutions and in 
numbers of persons served. 

The projections furnished by the Post- 
High School Study Committee (Appendix 
D, 1) suggest that the community colleges 
may be of benefit to some four-year institu- 
tions by relieving them of enrollment in the 
lower division and preparing students for 
upper division work. It does not appear that 
there will be serious competition for enroll- 
ment with public or private institutions, al- 
though there may be some temporary impatt 
on regional colleges and some conflict, espe- 
cially in metropolitan areas, with established 
proprietary school programs. 

One of the more sensitive factors of com- 
munity college existence in a community is 
competition with the proprietary vocational 
and technical schools. In Oregon there are 
at least 113 such schools offering a wide di- 
versity of courses. Included are schools for 
secretarial sciences, barbering and beauty, 
engineering, and other fields. Enrollment in 
1965-66 totaled 7,003. In addition, five cor- 
respondence schools enrolled 18,875 students, 
of whom 5 percent live in Oregon. Donald 
Bassist, president of the Oregon Association 
of Private Vocational Schools, feels that the 
net result of the competition of the commu- 
nity colleges will be to put out of business 
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a large number of such schools. There is, 
however, the new post-Korean GI bill, which 
would allocate funds to the students at- 
tending such a private school. 

The 1965 Legislature passed a law which 
allows a community college administrator to 
contract with such private schools for classes 
which the latter could (a) furnish at a cost 
which does not exceed the cost to the com- 
munity college to provide a similar service, 
and (b) the course-content of which would 
meet the standards of the community col- 
lege. It appears that no attempt has been 
made to implement this program. No guide- 
lines have been drawn as to what is meant 
by the cost per student, and no guidelines or 
standards set for the competency or adequacy 
of the instruction given by the private school. 
The private schools are at the present time 
attempting to set up standards, in coopera- 
tion with the state and the community col- 
leges, 

Neither Dr, DeBernardis in Portland, nor 
Klapstein at Mt. Hood, sees the program of 
his school as a threat to proprietary schools 
of high quality. “Specifically”, said Dr. Klap- 
stein, “I would say that private schools of 
worth will be strengthened by the commu- 
nity college development. To date, I have not 
found community colleges competing with 
one another or with private schools, How- 
ever, I believe there is a danger in highly 
specialized vocational fields for some insti- 
tutions to take on a program that does not 
have enough volume to warrant its exist- 
ence. Time and wise planning will lead to 
few centers for specialized programs and will 
identify good, existing, private programs.” 
Dr. DeBernardis said that he felt the good 
private schools would continue and the poor 
private schools either improve or go out of 
business. He said that it has already been 
shown, in such states as California and New 
York, that public community colleges do not 
eliminate worthy private vocational and 
technical schools. 

Multnomah College of Portland is the 
largest private two-year college in the United 
States not affliated with a church. It started 
in 1897 and received Northwest college ac- 
creditation in 1931. Enrollment in fall, 1966, 
was approximately 2,260 full-time students, 
and 3,000 to 4,000 part-time students. The 
annual tuition is $381 per year. President 
John Griffith told the Committee that this 
tuition income covers the entire operating 
budget of the school. Multnomah College 
charges no extra out-of-state tuition; it 
draws students from many foreign countries 
and other states. It receives no tax monies 
except through such federal programs as the 
post-Korean GI Bill. 

President Griffith feels that there is com- 
petition among community colleges them- 
selves and between community colleges and 
private schools. He feels that if the schools 
were compared on a cost basis, the private 
schools can give the same education to the 
student at a cost much less than that of the 
public community college. He stated that 
public community colleges are needed and 


are here to stay, but are proceeding at such a 


rapid rate their future is not fully planned, 
and their ultimate cost will be greatly 
in excess of what the public expects. He per- 
sonally works closely with the Portland Com- 
munity College and other public and private 
schools and feels that cooperation is the 
only way the schools can exist together for 
the ultimate benefit of the individual stu- 
dents. 
XIII. THE COLLEGE’S ROLE IN THE COMMUNITY 
The role of the community college in a 
community is a composite of its several func- 
tions as (1) a local preparatory school for 
colleges and universities, (2) a technical- 
vocational school reflecting the interests and 
needs of the community and (3) an adult 
education center and cultural center for the 
community. The form taken varies from 
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community to community. The cultural 
aspects of the community colleges are more 
pronounced in sparsely settled areas distant 
from metropolitan centers. Suburban metro- 
politan colleges have a different role and 
character than those existing in smaller 
cities or in downtown urban locations. The 
differing economic complexions of communi- 
ties insure a difference in technical-voca- 
tional offerings, both in kind and emphasis. 

Whatever the role of the community col- 
lege, it is new to Oregon and still only in its 
early development. It is not a college, in the 
ordinary sense, that imposes fixed standards 
of admissions and expects all students to be 
seeking an academic degree. In some com- 
munities, it is a social and cultural center 
of major importance 


XIV. CONCLUSIONS 


In the two years of its study of community 
colleges in Oregon, with special attention to 
the Portland metropolitan area, the Commit- 
tee has become increasingly aware of the sig- 
nificance of the factor of control in commu- 
nity college development. The Oregon pro- 
gram under the 1961 act is community-cen- 
tered. Initiation of new community colleges, 
the boundaries of the districts they serve, 
their curricula, financing and other elements 
of administration lie primarily under the au- 
thority of local boards of directors. Although 
the state contributes substantially both to 
capital construction and to cost of equip- 
ment and operations, state authorities have 
a minimum of regulatory power, except as to 
the standards set for courses and faculty. 
The State Board of Education, which nomi- 
nally has supervision of community colleges 
in the state, has often expressed its dissatis- 
faction with the limitation of its authority 
in the matter of establishing new community 
colleges and in delineating their areas of 
service. 

Rapid growth of the system has been 
spurred by elements of community spirit in 
localities anxious to provide at-home post- 
high school education for their young people. 
This growth has been uncoordinated to a 
great degree, leaving some parts of the state 
outside the boundaries of any community 
college district. Some Oregon students do not 
have equal access to local post-high school 
education, and some Oregon taxpayers do not 
bear their share of the burden of maintain- 
ing a community college system in Oregon. 
An important part of the Portland metropoli- 
tan area is currently excluded; namely, Wash- 
ington County and the Lake Oswego School 
District. 

Lack of coordination also invites unneces- 
sary and uneconomic competition and dupli- 
cation (1) among community colleges, (2) 
between community colleges and state and 
private colleges, and (3) between community 
colleges and proprietary schools. Heavily pop- 
ulated areas, with a potential for several 
community college campuses, have greater 
opportunities for use of common facilities. 

The Committee concludes that communi- 
ty college development in Oregon is in urgent 
need of more comprehensive administrative 
control at the state level, with respect to: 
(1) Establishment of new colleges and facil- 
ities or reorganization of districts as condi- 
tions warrant, (2) budgeting and finance, 
(3) basic standards of curriculum, qualifica- 
tions of administration, staff and faculty, sal- 
aries, etc., (4) authorization of courses, with 
consideration given to offering of other com- 
munity colleges, state and private colleges, 
and proprietary schools. 

Such state controls should have as an ob- 
jective that every part of the state be in- 
cluded in a community college district, and 
that every young person in the state have an 
opportunity for a 13th and 14th year of pub- 
lic education on as equal a basis as the reali- 
ties of geography will permit. 

All of the other conclusions of the Com- 
mittee and its recommendations flow from 
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this basic judgment on the importance of co- 
ordination in administration. It will be re- 
membered that the institutions of the State 
System of Higher Education developed, in the 
first instance, on their own and independent- 
ly, except for legislative control. More than 
30 years ago, the State Board of Higher Edu- 
cation was created to provide a unified ad- 
ministration. This system, the Committee 
submits, has been highly successful, a model 
for other states. It would be well to follow 
its example, also, in administration of the 
burgeoning community college system. State 
administration of community colleges should 
be, in its concerns, on the order of that of 
the State System of Higher Education and 
organized either as a separate agency or as 
a division of an existing agency. 

It follows, from the above, that community 
colleges operated by local public school 
boards—as in Portland and Salem—should be 
administered as are other community col- 
leges. A community college program is much 
too important and too distinctly different 
from elementary and secondary education to 
be administered as a part of a single public 
school system. In the case of Portland, such 
a change in administration appears to be 
an essential prelude to effective coordination 
of community college programs in the area. 
Residents of the metropolitan area outside 
the boundaries of the Portland School Dis- 
trict should not be expected to depend on a 
Portland Community College operated by a 
board of directors over which they have no 
influence except through an ad hoc advisory 
council loosely representative of the metro- 
politan area. 

Provision of uniform opportunity and re- 
sponsibility for community college education 
throughout the state would argue for a uni- 
form scale of resident tuition charges. A stu- 
dent in one part of the state should not 
pay substantially more than one elsewhere 
for the same course of instruction, as is the 
case. The Committee is of the view that, at 
least at this stage of community college 
development in Oregon, there should con- 
tinue to be a tuition charge, a reasonable 
one. 

Whatever the merits of the opposing points 
of view—that tuition-free education should 
be extended to the 13th and 14th year on 
the one hand, and that tuition enhances 
motivation, on the other—the Committee ap- 
preciates that immediate abolition of tuition 
charges would not be practicable because of 
the sizable amount of funds involved. Schol- 
arship and loan funds should be used to the 
maximum amount possible to prevent tuition 
charges being an obstacle to community col- 
lege enrollment of any student otherwise 
qualified. 

Even with the most efficient administra- 
tion, state and local, community college dol- 
lars will be at a premium. Essential parts of 
the program should, therefore, have strict 
priority. Public funds should not be expended 
for intercollegiate athletic facilities or pro- 
grams, or for recreational or hobby courses. 
Such programs and courses, if a part of any 
community college program should pay their 
way from other than local or state tax funds. 

If community colleges are to be required to 
implement to the greatest degree feasible the 
statutory authority to contract with pro- 
prietary schools for vocational-technical 
courses—as this Committee believes should 
be the case—there must be some state deter- 
mination of standards to permit comparison 
of costs and content of courses. The Commit- 
tee concludes that only the positive exercise 
of state authority will achieve such action 
on the local level. Some community college 
administrations appear to the Committee to 
be insufficiently concerned about what pri- 
vate facilities for technical-vocational educa- 
tion may exist in their communities. 

Keystone to the above conclusions is, thus, 
unified community college administration at 
both state and metropolitan levels. In the 
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Committee’s concept, this does not mean the 
elimination of local boards of directors for 
each community college district. There should 
be such boards, as now, to provide admin- 
istration to those aspects of the college pro- 
gram particularly related to the locality to 
act in an advisory capacity to the state ad- 
ministration in those aspects of the program 
that might benefit from cooperation, and to 
act with respect to special undertakings with- 
in the district, such as possible tax levies for 
dormitories, land acquisition, transportation, 
etc. 

Resident housing requirements appear to 
have been met, as they have developed, by 
each community college. There seems to be 
no need for change in the state legislation 
withholding state financing for such housing, 
a policy of long standing for state colleges 
and universities, 

The Committee is convinced of the grow- 
ing public demand for and need of expanded 
facilities for education of the particular kind 
provided by the community college. The 
Committee is convinced also of the high 
potential value to Oregon of a community 
college system organized so as to best serve 
all Oregonians. 


XV. RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Committee recommends: 

(1) That there be effective and uniform 
administrative control of community colleges 
at state level by a single agency. 

(2) That each part of the state be included 
in some community college district. 

(3) That local administration of Portland 
Community College be transferred from the 
Portland School Board to a community col- 
lege district. 

(4) That all of the Portland metropolitan 
area be included in a single district. 

(5) That community colleges use to the 
greatest degree feasible the statutory author- 
ity to contract with proprietary schools for 
technical-vocational courses. 

(6) That no change be made in existing 
law that prohibits use of public or tuition 
funds for intercollegiate athletics in the 
community colleges, but that intramural 
athletics should be encouraged. 

(7) That tuition fees for recreation and 
hobby courses be calculated through a rea- 
sonable allocation of all relevant costs, so 
that such courses may be correctly said to 
be self-supporting. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Dr. RAYMOND BALCOMB. 
JOHN H. EYER. 

LEE IRWIN.* 

ROBERT W. MCMENAMIN, 


LLOYD B. WILLIAMS. 
MALCOLM C. BAUER, 
Chairman for the Majority. 


XVI. MINORITY DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The minority of the Committee feels that 
there is no evidence or supporting informa- 
tion that would indicate a large, metro- 
politan district would offer either a better 
educational program or provide education at 
a lower cost. 

Many areas—Seattle, to cite just one—are 
going in precisely the opposite direction, with 
separate districts in several parts of the 
metropolitan area. 

This is not speaking about reorganizing 
small school districts. This concerns itself 
with districts that already are the size of 
states in the nation—Mt. Hood, for instance, 
is roughly the same size as the state of Rhode 
Island—and which have adequate financial 
resources to support a good program. 

Gigantic, multiple campus districts of a 
monolithic control structure are only in the 
experimental stage at present. Ultimately, 
they may prove of significant value; the 


* Except as to Recommendation No. 4. 
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minority feels, however, that there is not 
sufficient evidence to conclude that such 
automatically would be the case here. 

The problem of course duplication is cited. 
Except for a handful of highly sophisticated 
or specialized programs, colleges in the Port- 
land area should offer comparable courses. 
Existing schools all will have enough volume 
to support all but a few courses and these 
exotic and costly programs can easily be co- 
ordinated. 

Too, there is the not inconsequential mat- 
ter of local pride and interest in a college. 
Mt. Hood voters, for instance, recently ap- 
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proved the largest bond issue in East County 
history by better than a 3-1 margin. It is 
unlikely that the present level of community 
support and acceptance could be maintained 
with a metropolitan-area approach. 

Finally, the problem of Portland Com- 
munity College (Recommendation No. 4) 
should be resolved before a metropolitan dis- 
trict is proposed. Then, perhaps a depth study 
could be undertaken by specialists in the field 
as to possible metropolitan consolidation. 
The minority concludes that there is insuf- 
ficient evidence to warrant such a recom- 
mendation now. 
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XVII, MINORITY RECOMMENDATION 

The minority of the Committee therefore 
recommends that Recommendation No. 4 be 
deleted from the report. 

Respectfully submitted. 

LEE IRWIN 
(For the Minority). 

Approved by the Research Board March 2, 
1967 and submitted to the Board of Gov- 
ernors. 

Received by the Board of Governors March 
20, 1967 and ordered printed and submitted 
to the membership for discussion and action. 


Vocational curriculums offered at Oregon community colleges 


Agriculture: 

Karitata mechatiical program. 
Forester aide 
Forestry technology 
Livestock technology 
Technical agriculture... - 


Business: 


Health: 

Dental assistant 
Dental technician 
Medical assistant 
5 nursing 

Techni 
Civil e technology. - .--- 
Data ng technolo; 
Electronic-engineering technol 

technology (general) 
ucts technol 


e engineering technology. 
Surveyor technician. n 
Technical drafti 


Wood industries technology ggg 


Trade and industrial: 


Airframe and powerplant mechanics. ....------------ 


Appliance repair. · 
Automotive 
Automotive mecha- 


Diesel mechauies ._. 
Fire protection technology 
Food technolog 
General drafting. ............-.---.--- wee 
Industrial electronſes and communications. 
Industrial-mechanical program 
Law enforcement... 
Machine shop 
Marine technology 

adio eee (broadcasting) 
Radio and television ser vic 


Welding cos oe ee eae sda aS 


Mountain] Oregon 


Blue Central | Clacka- | Clatsop 


mas 


Mount 
Hood 


Portland Salem South- 
western 


Treasure 


Umpqua 
Valley Pa 


Nore.—Course names actually used in individual colleges sometimes vary from above designations. 


APPENDIX C 
[Fifty-Third Legislative Assembly—Regular 
Session] 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 5 
Introduced by Senators Flegel, Leth, Mona- 
ghan, Stadler, Representative Branchfield 
(at the request of the Interim Committee 
on Education) and read January 11, 1965 


Whereas there is a need for guidelines 
for the orderly development of legisletion re- 
lating to the community college program of 
the State of Oregon; and 

Whereas such a statement would mate- 
rially aid the Department of Education and 
the governing boards and administrators of 
community colleges in the supervision of, 
formation of policy for and the administra- 
tion of community colleges; and 

Whereas such a statement would offer as- 
surances to the general public concerning 
the establishment of future community col- 
leges and the continuation of present insti- 
tutions; now, therefore, Be It Resolved by 


the Legislative Assembly of the State of 
Oregon: 

(1) The Community college is an aduca- 
tional institution which is intended to fill 
the institutional gap in education by offering 
broad, comprehensive programs in academic 
as well as vocational-techrical subjects. It 
is designed to provide terminal two-year pro- 
grams for some, serve & transitional purpose 
for others who will continue college work and 
serve to determine future educational needs 
for other students. For adults it can pro- 
vide means for continuation of their aca- 
demic education, vocational training or the 
attainment of entirely new skills as demands 
for old skills and old occupations are sup- 
Planted by new technologies, 

(2) Each community college should be 
so located as to be within commuting time 
of a substantial majority of its students. As 
an economical method of providing educa- 
tion close to the student’s home, the com- 
munity college should remain a commuting 
institution. 


(3) The community college should not 
follow the established organizational pat- 
terns of other secondary and higher educa- 
tion institutions in order to maintain a 
unique quality of flexibility—the ability to 
change to meet changing needs. 

(4) The community college is a post-high 
school institution under the general supervi- 
sion of the State Board of Education. It 
should not be a “starter” institution in- 
tended to evolve into a four-year baccalau- 
reate institution. It should be concerned with 
programs terminating after two years or less, 
with exceptions made only for certain cur- 
ricular offerings of a technical nature which 
may require more than two years for com- 
pletion, 

(5) The community college should con- 
tinue to be prohibited by law from becoming 
a four-year institution, and each should 
adopt officially a name which contains the 
term “community college” to identify itself 
clearly. 

(6) Admission to the community college 
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should be open to high school graduates or to 
nonhigh school graduates who can profit 
from the instruction offered. 

(7) There should be close cooperation be- 
tween those directing the community college 
program and those responsible for higher 
education, so that lower-division college 
transfer programs of the community college 
will provide adequate preparation for enter- 
ing four-year institutions, and so that stu- 
dents will be able to transfer with a minimum 
of difficulty. 

(8) The community college should offer 
as comprehensive a program as the needs and 
resources of the area dictate. Cost to stu- 
dent and quality of instruction in established 
private institutions should be among the 
factors in determining necessary duplication 
of effort. 

(9) When it is determined that a private 
institution can offer course work of a com- 
parable quality at less cost, the community 
college should have the authority to contract 
with the private institution for such course 
work. 

(10) It should be the policy of the com- 
munity college to open its facilities to the 
high schools of its area on a sound con- 
tractual basis, for appropriate secondary 
courses, either academic or vocational, when 
it is within its ability to provide facilities 
and it is determined that the high school 
cannot or does not offer them. 

(11) To establish programs designed to 
meet the needs of the area served, surveys of 
the educational and service needs of the 
district should be made. Specific technical 
and vocational courses should be related not 
only to the employment opportunities of the 
area but of the state and nation as well. 
Such determination should be made in con- 
sultation with representatives of labor, busi- 
ness, industry, agriculture and other inter- 
ested groups. 

(12) Subject to guidelines contained in 
the law, or hereinafter enacted, the State 
Board of Education should propose and pre- 
sent to the Fifty-fourth Legislative Assembly 
a long-range plan for the development of 
community colleges. The plan shall take into 
consideration the obligation of the state to 
develop a system of post-high school educa- 
tion offering adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for all citizens of the state in so far 
as practicable. The plan shall show an 
awareness of the locations of institutions of 
higher education, including private colleges, 
and the locations and course offerings of 
private vocational and technical schools. 
The board shall include in the plan recom- 
mendations as to the number and establish- 
ment of community colleges offering compre- 
hensive programs, as well as institutions of- 
fering specialized vocational-technical cur- 
ricula in localities where needed. Such long- 
range plan for additional community colleges 
must be adaptable to changes in the popu- 
lation and economy of the state. The plan 
shall recognize that the state of a community 
college depends upon local initiative, under 
guidance from the board. The plan shall 
permit exceptions upon a proper showing of 
educational advantage. Establishment of 
new community colleges shall not proceed at 
a more rapid rate than specifically approved 
by the legislature. 

(13) The State Board of Education should 
be responsible for coordinating the com- 
munity college program of the state and 
should have general supervisory responsi- 
bilities for that program. The State Board 
of Education should prepare estimates and 
make the requests for legislative appropria- 
tions for a reasonable and consistent basis 
of support and establish standards for the 
distribution of that support. 

(14) The initiative for the establishment 
of new community colleges should come from 
the localities to be served, as a response to 
demonstrated educational needs of an area. 
However, these localities must not only be 
willing to assume the responsibility for the 
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institutions but must be able to provide re- 
sources needed for an adequate educational 
and service program. 

(15) The governing board of the commu- 
nity college should be charged with the pol- 
icy-making function. With respect to educa- 
tional programing, the governing board 
should in cooperation with the State Board 
of Education: (a) Identify educational needs 
of the district; and (b) Bring together the 
resources nec to meet the needs. 

(16) The state should maintain a policy of 
substantial state participation in commu- 
nity college building costs and the mainte- 
nance of an adequate level of state support 
for operation. The Legislative Assembly 
should review the data on operating costs of 
the various community colleges every two 
years, and, if it is deemed necessary, change 
the dollar amount contained in the formula 
in paragraph (c) of subsection (1) of ORS 
341.610. The operating district should pro- 
vide a substantial portion of the funds for 
capital improvement as well as for operation 
of a community college. 

(17) No state funds should be appropri- 
ated for buildings such as dormitories or 
athletic facilities for spectator sports. In the 
event that students from beyond commuting 
distance attend a community college, hous- 
ing should be noncampus. 

(18) State appropriations for community 
colleges should be made separately from 
those for other segments of education. 

(19) The formula for the distribution of 
funds for operating costs should refiect the 
heavier operating costs and capital outlay 
for certain vocational-technical courses. 
Federal funds received for vocational-tech- 
nical training should be used for that pur- 
pose only and be distributed separately from 
funds appropriated by the state and should 
be exempted from the computations of the 
present distribution formula for operating 
costs. 

(20) The cost of education to the individ- 
ual should be sufficiently low to permit stu- 
dents of low-income families to attend. This 
is particularly true of tuition costs. How- 
ever, students should pay an amount suf- 
ficient to provide an incentive to profit from 
the instructional program offered. 

(21) The governing board of a community 
college should be permitted to fix tuition 
rates and prescribe higher tuition for stu- 
dents residing outside the district. Any eli- 
gible Oregon resident should have the right 
to attend a community college even though 
not residing in a district operating one, sub- 
ject to the right of the governing board to 
limit the size of classes and to give prefer- 
ence to students residing in the district. 
Local districts should have the authority to 
negotiate the terms and conditions with the 
governing boards for the enrollment of stu- 
dents residing in such local districts. 

(22) In conformity with provisions of this 
statement of policy, the State Board of Edu- 
cation hereby is instructed to: 

(a) Propose and present to the Fifty- 
fourth Session of the Legislative Assembly 
a long-range plan for the development of 
community colleges, including recommenda- 
tions as to the number and establishment of 
community colleges; and 

(b) Cause to have compiled data on the 
construction and operating costs of commu- 
nity colleges and shall report to the Fifty- 
fourth Legislative Assembly on these costs, 
projected on a long-term basis. The board 
may include in its report any recommenda- 
tions it may wish to make concerning the 
state’s future financial commitment to such 
colleges and centers. 

APPENDIX D 
SCOPE OF RESEARCH 

The Committee interviewed or 
responded with the following persons: 

Amo DeBernardis, president, Portland 
Community College, and members of his 
staff; 


cor- 
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Earl Klapstein, president, Mt. Hood Com- 
munity College, and members of his Board 
of Directors; 

Roy G. Mikalson, president, Clackamas 
Community College; 

Wallace W. McCrae, president, Blue Moun- 
tain Community College; 

Richard D. Boss, then president, Clatsop 
Community College; 

Wendell Van Loan, then president, South- 
western Oregon Community College; 

Eugene Voris, president, Treasure Valley 
Community College; 

Paul Wilmeth, director, Salem Technical- 
Vocational School; 

Don Pence, president, Central Oregon 
Community College; 

Dale Parnell, president, 
8 College; 

m Minear, Oregon Superin 
Public Instruction; i seis sid 

Robert O. Hatton, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in charge of Divi- 
sion of Community Colleges and Vocational 
a a pan members of his staff; 

und J. Gleazer, Jr., director, Ameri 
Association of Junior Colleges; yaa 

Paul Gaiser, first president of Clark Jun- 
ior College, Vancouver, Wash., and now pro- 
fessor of education, University of Portland; 

Individual members of the Portland School 


Lane County 


G. Herbert Smith, president, Willamette 
University; 

Harry L. Dillin, president, Linfield College; 
; Milo C. Ross, president, George Fox Col- 

ege; 

Miller A. F. Ritchie, president, Pacific Uni- 
versity; 

Paul E. Waldschmidt, president, Univer- 
sity of Portland; 

John S. Griffith, president, Multnomah 
College; 

Lewis A. Thayer, Dean of Faculty, Lewis 
and Clark College; 

Richard H. Sullivan, then president, Reed 
College; 

Winston D. Purvine, president, Oregon 
Technical Institute; 

Elmo N. Stevenson, president, Southern 
Oregon College; 

Leonard W. Rice, president, Oregon Col- 
lege of Education; 

E. Dean Anderson, assistant to the presi- 
dent, Portland State College; 

James H. Jensen, president, Oregon State 
University; 

Arthur S. Flemming, president, Univer- 
sity of Oregon; 

Donald H. Bassist, president, Oregon State 
Vocational Schools Association, and members 
of the Association; 

Carl Salter, president, Pacific Business 
College. 

The Committee also drew on books, pam- 
phiets, and reports related to community 
college history, development, and operations, 
including the following: 

1. “Education Beyond the High School,” 
a report by the Post-High School Study Com- 
mittee (October 1966), a subcommittee ap- 
pointed by the Educational Coordinating 
Council of Oregon; 

2. “A Study of Oregon Community Colleges 
(1962-1965) ,” by the Division of Community 
Colleges and Vocational Education, State 
Department of Education; 

3. “State Level Governance of California 
Junior Colleges,” a study for the California 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
(August, 1966); 

4. “Report on Community College Trans- 
fer Programs,” Oregon State System of High- 
er Education (September, 1965) ; 

5. “Moore's Guide to Junior Colleges,” by 
Mary Furlong Moore (Bantam, Jan. 1966); 

6. “The Two-Year College: A Social Syn- 
thesis,” by Blocker, Plummer and Richardson 
(Prentice-Hall 1965) ; 

7. Current catalogues of the community 
colleges of Oregon. 
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ALASKA ESSAY CONTEST WINNER 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
Alaska winner of the nationwide “Ability 
Counts” essay contest for this year was 
Carolyn Marie Weisser, a senior student 
at Kodiak High School, in Kodiak, Alas- 
ka. I am proud to advise my colleagues 
that Alaska’s first-place winner received 
honorable mention in the national con- 
test held here in Washington. Miss Weis- 
ser was good enough to give me a copy 
of her essay, “Handicapped Workers— 
Community Assets.” It is a splendid es- 
say, and I am happy to ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HANDICAPPED WoRKERS—COMMUNITY 
ASSETS 
(“Ability Counts” essay by Carolyn Marie 

Weisser, Kodiak High School. Winner of 

first place award in Alaska and honorable 

mention in National contest of President's 

Committee on Employment of the Handi- 

capped) 

It's not what a man has lost, but what 
he has left that is important.’ So say work- 
ers in the field of vocational rehabilitation,” 1 
Countless numbers of handicapped people 
across the nation are proving this to be true 
today. Although the human tendency is to 
feel sorry for the handicapped person, I have 
found that most handicapped people de- 
serve respect instead of sympathy. 

The handicapped worker is normally not 
of questionable value but at least of average, 
and often above average, ability. For instance, 
& local hardware store employed Shirley Hod- 
kinson, a woman whose left arm terminates 
about two inches below her elbow. Her em- 
ployer remarked that, as a bookkeeper, Mrs. 
Hodkinson was just as valuable as his other 
employees. Although she could not type com- 
plicated letters, she typed simple letters and 
statements very efficiently. She has also used 
posting machines, adding machines, and 
done bookkeeping for over five years and re- 
ports no difficulty. Mrs. Hodkinson stated 
herself that, “I don't consider myself handi- 
capped.” 

Many times handicapped workers are in- 
centives for others to do better work. This is 
illustrated in one of Kodiak’s local crab can- 
neries. One of its employees had both of his 
legs amputated eight inches below the knee. 
(He was stranded as a boy on an island with 
no shelter at zero degree temperaures for five 
days). He quickly learned to walk with his 
wooden legs and now goes salmon fishing in 
the summer and works in a crab cannery 
during the winter. His work in the cannery 
is strictly physical labor, and his employer 
states that he is a good worker and can do 
the work of a normal person. Instead of 
sympathizing with him, he treats him in the 
same way as he treats his other employees. 
(He feels that this gives the person more self- 
reliance and more ambition to do good 
work). Handicapped workers such as this 
man speak unconsciously through their ac- 
tions saying, “If I can do it, so can you.” 

In overcoming a handicap, many people 
become great benefits to their employers 
and associates. Two prime examples of this 
are Franklin Delano Roosevelt, a polio victim 
who served longer as President of the United 
States than any other President, and Helen 
Keller who is blind, deaf, and mute and has 
devoted her life to helping handicapped 
people. 

Lawrence Mans, a farmer from Hinckley, 
Minnesota, who is paralyzed from the waist 
down, not only successfully runs his farm, 
but has designed many labor-saving devices 


1 “Handicapped Teachers,” NEA Journal, 
LV (May, 1966), p. 39. 
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for himself and for his neighbors. His works 
include a “thermostatically controlled hot- 
water fountain,” “self-unloading wagons,” 
“power posthole digger,” and a “push-but- 
ton feed mill.“ Today his farm is one of the 
farms which are a part of the agricultural 
tours of Pine County enterprises. By re- 
fusing to accept sympathy and extra help, 
Mr. Mans not only leads a successful life but 
has also been an aid to the development of 
his community. 

Other assets of handicapped workers are 
the skills they learn to develop. One man 
who exhibits this point very well is now liv- 
ing in Valley City, North Dakota. Having lost 
his sight as a result of an accident, he 
started a radio program while in his early 
twenties. After he was married, he trained 
to be a chiropractor and masseur for more 
income. Today he serves his community in 
that capacity as a professional, Obviously, 
the loss of one body function does not al- 
Ways deprive a person of a good career. In 
fact, it sometimes helps him in another 
career. 

The above examples show that when placed 
on the right job, a handicapped person can 
do just as well, if not better, than the average 
person because he is eager to prove his capa- 
bilities. He is appreciative and usually is 
not bothered by small problems, having over- 
come a large one. When given equal op- 
portunities and chances for employment, he 
can prove that handicapped people are truly 
community assets. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR CARL HAY- 
DEN BY STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESIDENT J. E. WALLACE STER- 
LING 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
nearly a month ago, on April 24, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hav DEN], was honored with the Herbert 
Hoover Medal in a ceremony at the May- 
flower Hotel. I was present at that im- 
pressive presentation, and one of the 
tributes to the Senator that I liked best 
was the speech by Mr. J. E. Wallace 
Sterling, president of Stanford Univer- 
sity, It was a speech which showed how 
the university and the Senator have been 
rather intertwined over a period of 71 
years, and it points out the importance 
of close ties between the Congress and 
our educational institutions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Sterling’s remarks be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESENTATION OF HERBERT HOOVER MEDAL TO 
SENATOR CARL HAYDEN, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., APRIL 24, 1967 

(Remarks by Stanford University President 

J. E. Wallace Sterling) 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Hayden, Mr. Chief 
Justice, Members of The Congress, Distin- 
guished Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

During the 55 years in which Senator 
Hayden has been a member of The Congress 
of The United States, ten men have held the 
Office of President of The United States. And 
I estimate that some 4,000 Congressmen have 
come and gone during that period of time. 

That much I know. Among the things I 
do not know is this: whether or not any 
university president has had an opportunity 
such as this to acknowledge with abundant 
thanks the heightened interest in education 
which The Congress and the Executive 


2“A Man Can’t Afford to Get Soft,” Read- 
er’s Digest, XC (January, 1967), p. 130. (Farm 
Journal, December, 1966). 
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Branch have demonstrated, and the transla- 
tion of that interest into legislation which 
has provided support for research, for indi- 
viduals, and for institutional growth. So may 
I seize the opportunity which this evening 
affords, and extend such thanks. In doing so, 
I have confidence that I speak not only for 
myself but also for my colleagues. 

No worthy university president is unaware 
of the difficult decisions that have to be made 
annually in slicing the budget-pie. For him, 
uncushioned as he is by recourse to a na- 
tional debt, unbalanced budgets are not 
viable. Experience endows him therefore with 
a natural sympathy for all budget-makers, 
not least of all for members of The Congress 
of The United States. 

It is just possible that the university presi- 
dent shares in a small way a particular 
budget-making decision which confronts 
The Congress. It is this: In a society which 
has so greatly benefited from advances in 
science and technology, how can support for 
humanistic studies be increasingly generated. 

And there may be another particular con- 
cern, also with budgetary implications, which 
a university president may share with The 
Congress. In a society caught up in the aspi- 
ration for social change, in the process of 
which the law is tested, even flaunted, what 
can be done through education, particularly 
through our law schools, to make the law 
a more effective instrument of social change. 

So, Mr. Chairman, with my thanks to the 
Congress and the Executive Branch for what 
they have done for education, I would mingle 
my sympathy for all budgetmakers and my 
concern that the importance of humanistic 
and legal studies receive greater attention 
and support so that the great benefits which 
flow from science and technology may be 
2 wisely into the fabric of our national 

e, 

The transition from what I have just said 
Mr. Chairman, to a few observations about 
our guest of honor need not be forced, for 
he knows what it is to be chairman of an 
Appropriations Committee and we all know 
that his major interests have been in the 
development of natural and human re- 
sources. 

It will be 71 years this autumn since Sen- 
ator Hayden enrolled at Stanford University, 
which had enrolled its first students only five 
years before, and from which Herbert Hoover 
had graduated a year earlier. 

Senator Hayden will recall—and presum- 
able with pleasure—that when he enrolled at 
Stanford, the University charged no tuition; 
nor did it do so 16 years later, when Arizona 
became a state and he was elected to the Con- 
gress. Nor did it do so indeed for almost a 
decade more. But circumstances have 
changed, as Secretary Gardner and several 
members of the Congress know personally, 
because they have recently had children en- 
rolled at Stanford. Regardless of changed 
circumstances, I am prepared to defend the 
proposition that although tuition has in- 
flated, Stanford’s educational coinage has 
not been debased. 

There is high promise, therefore, that this 
relatively young University will continue to 
attract and graduate young men and women 
who like Senator Hayden, Herbert Hoover, 
John Gardner, and ten others who are now 
members of The Congress, will devote much 
of their lives to public service. It is because 
Senator Hayden has demonstrated this de- 
votion so well and for so many years that he 
is honored this evening. 


POSSIBLE INTERVENTION OF COM- 
MUNIST CHINA IN NORTH VIET- 
NAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, my 
attention has been called to news stories 
in this morning’s press reporting that a 
State Department official, who declined 
the use of his name, has said that if 
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Communist China were to intervene with 
massive forces in Vietnam the United 
States would have to take action against 
the mainland with “everything it has.” 

This statement was made during the 
briefing at the Department of State for 
newspaper editors and broadcasters. 

The news stories indicate that this 
“warning” was ambiguous and was ap- 
parently intended to refer only to the use 
of conventional weapons. 

How ironic it is that issues of this grav- 
ity seem to be discussed by American 
Officials only in private briefings or off- 
the-record statements. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
has for some months urged administra- 
tion officials to discuss with it, in public, 
these issues of war and peace. Many of 
us on the committee have felt that ad- 
ministration officials should be willing to 
submit our policy decisions to critical 
public examination. Apparently they are 
not willing to do so. The result is that 
Americans must rely on statements of 
this kind by unidentified officials to in- 
dicate the direction our foreign policy is 
taking. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Rise in War Fever Is Noted by Morton,” 
written by Anthony Astrachan, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of May 24, 
1967, and an article entitled “U.S. Warns 
China on Vietnam War,” written by 
Hedrick Smith, and published in the New 
York Times of May 24, 1967. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 24, 1967] 
RISE IN War Fever Is NOTED BY Morton 
(By Anthony Astrachan) 

Sen. Thruston B. Morton (R-Ky.) charged 
yesterday that “an unhealthy and unproduc- 
tive war fever is mounting in the United 
States” and said that only the White House 
can cure It. 

Morton expressed his dismay at a recent 
poll that showed 45 per cent of the American 
people favored a policy of “total military 
victory” in Vietnam. He said this indicated 
that many people were “misinformed” and 
that the Johnson Administration “has done 
too little to inform the public of our national 
options and objectives in Vietnam. 

“Total military victory in Vietnam means 
total war with China, and I, for one, believe 
that means total world holocaust,” Morton 
told the Senate. 

He linked the public’s “misinformed” no- 
tion of the matter to what he saw as Presi- 
dent Johnson’s emphasis on the cost of dis- 
sent while the President remained silent on 
the cost of total victory. 

Morton said that if the United States 
reached a negotiated settlement with limited 
objectives—its stated goal in Vietnam— 
while nearly half the American people 
wanted total victory, it could give rise to a 
modern “stab-in-the-back” theory, “and 
then there is going to be hell to pay.” 

(Adolph Hitler, during his climb to power, 
claimed that Germany had been stabbed in 
the back by those who negotiated its sur- 
render in World War I.) 

Sen. Clairborne Pell (D.-R.I.) also warned 


yesterday that further escalation might 
bring Chinese intervention in Vietnam, and 
that popular opinion might then “demand 
we erase China’s nuclear potential.” 

Pell called for an end to the bombing of 
North Vietnam, stabilization of troop 
strength in the South, and negotiation of a 
cease-fire, to be followed by political meas- 
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ures including a national election open to 
all South Vietnamese, including Vietcong 
supporters. 

While the Senators debated the cost of 
victory and the possibility of Chinese Com- 
munist intervention, a U.S. official told a 
newsmen’s foreign policy conference at the 
State Department that such intervention was 
unlikely on a massive scale, but that if one 
occurred, America would act against main- 
land China “with everything we had.” 

The official—who could not be identified 
under the rules of the briefing—also said 
that the only U.S. action that would trigger 
Soviet action in support of China would be 
a direct threat to the territory of mainland 
China. He did not say what kind of U.S. at- 
tack would be such a direct threat. 

Yesterday's session of the foreign policy 
conference was scheduled to be addressed by 
William Bundy, Assistant Secretary of State 
for East Asian and Pacific Affairs; William S. 
Gaud, Administrator of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development and Sol M. Lin- 
owitz, U.S. Ambassador to the Organization 
of American States. 


[From the New York Times, May 24, 1967] 


Unirep STATES WARNS CHINA ON VIETNAM 
War—OFPFICIAL ASSERTS WASHINGTON 
Wovutp MEET INTERVENTION WITH EVERY- 
THING IT Has 


(By Hedrick Smith) 


WASHINGTON, May 23.—A State Depart- 
ment Official declared today that if Commu- 
nist China were to intervene with massive 
forces in Vietnam, the United States would 
have to take action against mainland China 
with everything it has. 

Although officials acknowledged that the 
warning was slightly ambiguous, the State 
Department said it was intended to refer 
only to the use of conventional American 
weapons rather than nuclear weapons. 

State Department officials added, however, 
that they considered a major Chinese inter- 
vention in Vietnam very unlikely. They said 
there were no signs in Peking’s recent propa- 
ganda or other activity pointing toward a 
major Chinese intervention. 

The question came up during a briefing at 
the State Department for newspaper editors 
and broadcasters. Under the rules of the 
briefing, the official who made the statement 
could not be identified. 

The first public warning that there would 
be “no sanctuary” for any power that inter- 
vened in the war in Vietnam, including Com- 
munist China, was made by Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk in a television appearance 
on July 11, 1965. The warning today appeared 
to be slightly more positive. 

At one point, a State Department official 
said that if Peking did intervene with mas- 
sive forces, the United States would have to 
act against it with conventional weapons. 
Later, he said simply that the United States 
would have to retaliate with everything it 
has. 
He also disclosed for the first time officially 
that United States planes had violated Chi- 
nese airspace at least once during the re- 
cently intensified air attacks on North Viet- 
nam. But he said the intrusion had been very 
shallow. 

Since April 24 Peking has accused the 
United States of four air intrusions. Until 
now, Washington has said that it has no evi- 
dence to support the Chinese charges. 


SENATORS ARE CRITICAL 


In the Senate, the Administration’s policy 
came under fire from two critics who warned 
of the dangers of a major war with Commu- 
nist China or even a world conflict set off 
by accident. 

Senator Thruston B. Morton, Republican, 
of Kentucky, said that a growing “war fever” 
indicated that millions of Americans had 
been led to believe the Administration was 
seeking total victory in Vietnam. 
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“Make no mistake about it,” he declared. 
“Total military victory in Vietnam means 
total war with China, and I for one believe 
that means total world holocaust.” 

“It is unfortunate that the President has 
believed it necessary to emphasize the cost 
of dissent, but has been silent as to the cost 
of total victory,” Mr. Morton said. 

He added that it was of the “utmost im- 
portance” for the President to “explain the 
pitfalls” of a policy of “total military vic- 
tory in Vietnam.” 

“If the polls are right,” he said, “if nearly 
half of the American people believe that a 
total military victory in Vietnam is possible 
and vital to our national interest, then there 
is going to be hell to pay if we settle for any- 
thing less.” 

Senator Morton’s theme was echoed in a 
speech by Senator Claiborne Pell, Democrat, 
of Rhode Island, who warned that “indefinite 
escalation” of the war might make Peking 
feel compelled to intervene. 

In that event, Mr. Pell said, there will be 
“the start of a domestic clamor to use nu- 
clear weapons to save our young men's lives 
and shorten the war.” 

With this, he said, the Soviet Union could 
be drawn into the conflict. 

State Department officials discounted the 
likelihood that the Soviet Union would be- 
come militarily involved in Vietnam. They 
said such an event was conceivable only if 
Moscow thought there was a direct threat 
by the United States to the territory of Com- 
munist China. 


CRISIS ON THE FARM 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
in my visits to my State of Idaho and 
in letters I have received, it is quite ap- 
parent that our whole agricultural econ- 
omy is in deep trouble. The Idaho Legis- 
lature, whose members are close to the 
local situations, passed a resolution ask- 
ing that the President, the Congress, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture make 
every effort to improve the situation and 
to learn the reason why there is such a 
spread in prices paid by the consumer 
and in the price received by the pro- 
ducers for their products. We have been 
told by those in charge of farm pro- 
grams in this administration that if their 
plans and legislation for acreage con- 
trols and price supports were not adopt- 
ed, that agriculture would find itself 
in dire circumstances. While I did not 
support this proposed legislation, it 
nevertheless became law. Now even Sec- 
retary Freeman admits that the admin- 
istration programs have been less than 
successful. 

In talks at Cornell University on 
March 23, 1967, Mr. Freeman said the 
farmers’ income lags one-third behind 
that of nonfarm residents. He made com- 
parisons to show how much more food 
could be purchased in 1966 based on 
facts related to hourly factory labor 
earnings that could be purchased in 1960. 


1960 1966 

11.1 pounds of white 12.2 pounds of white 
bread bread 

2.1 pounds of beef 2.4 pounds of beef 
steak steak 

3.0 pounds of 3.3 pounds of 
butter butter 

8.7 quarts of milk 9.7 quarts of milk 
delivered delivered 

3.9 dozen eggs 4.5 dozen eggs 


31.4 pounds of pota- 36.1 pounds of pota- 
toes t 


oes 
15.3 cans of toma- 
toes 


14.2 cans of 
tomatoes 
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He said that the food price index was 
up 35 percent over the 1947-49 average, 
but that the farm price index was down 
2 percent. We all know these are facts, 
but what is being done about it? I recent- 
ly wrote to Secretary Freeman outlining 
some of the problems in my State. The 
consumer has as large a stake in de- 
veloping a sound farm economy as the 
farmers. Our organized farm groups can 
and should assist by joining together in 
supporting legislation that will lead us 
out of this confused morass of regi- 
mentation. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a copy of the memorial 
passed by the Idaho Legislature and a 
copy of my letter of May 16, 1967, to Sec- 
retary Freeman be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

There being no objection, the memorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

H. J. M. 8 
A joint memorial to the President of the 

United States, the Honorable Senate and 

House of Representatives of the United 

States in Congress assembled 

We, your Memorlalists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Idaho, hereby request that: 

Whereas, the milk prices paid to the farm- 
ers for raw milk have declined substantially 
while milk production costs have elevated 
sharply with the price to the consumer being 
increased; and 

Whereas, the farmers’ selling price for cat- 
tle has declined 10% in the last few months, 
the selling price for lambs has declined 33% 
in the last year, the selling price for hogs 
declined 31% in the last few months, and 
the selling price of poultry has decreased 
64% while the price of meat to the consumer 
has increased 29% in a matter of months; 
and 

Whereas, the farmers’ selling price for 
wheat has declined 14.4%, for wool 42% in 
one year, and for eggs 21.5%, as the cost of 
living and the cost of production of the 
farmer have increased sharply; and 

Whereas, two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion are not receiving adequate foodstuffs 
and the farmers of the United States are 
being encouraged to increase production, 
while farm prices now at 75% of parity have 
dropped two points during the past month 
and are five points lower than the last year. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, by the 
Thirty-ninth Legislature of the State of 
Idaho, now in session, the Senate and House 
of Representatives concurring, that we most 
respectfully urge the President of the United 
States, the Congress, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture to undertake to determine the 
problems and explain to the citizens of the 
United States the reasons for the great dis- 
parity between the prices paid to the farmer 
and the prices paid by the consumer for agri- 
cultural products. 

Be it further resolved, that the Chief Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the State 
of Idaho be, and he is hereby authorized and 
directed to forward certified copies of this 
memorial to the President. 

May 16, 1967. 
Hon, ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: The legislature of the 
State of Idaho recently passed House Joint 
Memorial No, 8, a copy of which is enclosed. 
Since the resolution was passed, parity has 
dropped from 75% to 72% which is the low- 
est it has been since 1934. 

According to a recent report from your 
agency, a loaf of bread which is a basic com- 
modity costs the consumer 22.9¢ of which the 
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farm value is 3.7¢ or 16% of the cost to the 
consumer. While the price of wheat at the 
farm has declined 14.4% in the last year, the 
price of a loaf of bread at most markets has 
increased. 

The same situation exists for dairy prod- 
ucts, eggs, cattle, hogs, sheep and wool. Im- 
ports have certainly been a factor including 
dairy product imports which have jumped 
300% in the last year. Your estimates indi- 
cate that meat imports will run between 
900 and 950 million pounds this year. In ad- 
dition, ten million pounds of lamb were pur- 
chased for use by our troops abroad from 
Australia and New Zealand. Commodity 
Credit Corporation-owned wheat which has 
been stored in the middle-west is being 
shipped to Portland, and a part of the freight 
cost is being borne by the federal govern- 
ment, while farmer-owned wheat stored in 
Idaho, only 600 miles from Portland cannot 
be sold. This of course tends to keep prices 
for wheat down. I have letters in my files 
which indicate that farmers in Idaho will 
not increase their wheat plantings this spring 
up to the allowable acreage recently per- 
mitted despite the world need for this food. 
They are concerned that if a wheat surplus 
develops again the federal government may 
use this surplus wheat to depress prices. 

Last year after livestockmen had been 
encouraged to find new markets abroad for 
animal hides and pelts, export quotas were 
effected and even though they were relaxed 
later the damage had already been done and 
cattle prices declined. 

The Congress is attempting to help the 
food producers, which indirectly will help 
the consumer. We are all vitally affected by 
unreasonable food price increases and 
equally interested in a stable and high qual- 
ity food supply. If the family type farmer 
who does most of his own work along with 
members of his family is forced to leave the 
farm so that consumers will be required to 
buy imported food or that which is pro- 
duced on corporation farms, we can expect 
food prices to shoot upward. This will be 
particularly bad for low income families for 
they are the ones who can least afford high 
food prices. Those families who leave the 
farm are likely to become unemployed thus 
swelling our welfare rolls because many of 
them have no skills for industry or business. 

I am a cosponsor of bills to limit imports 
of dairy products and meats to a reasonable 
level and I have protested the export quotas 
on hides. With other Senators I protested 
the sale of CCC-owned wheat and feed grains 
which have depressed the markets for these 
crops. I protested the purchase of ten million 
pounds of lamb for our armed forces when 
our own lamb prices were depressed. How- 
ever, we seem to get little or no support from 
this Administration on any of these pro- 
posals. 

We were told that unless we passed the 
Omnibus Farm Bill in 1964, agriculture 
prices would be depressed. I did not vote for 
the bill, but it became law. Now our agricul- 
tural economy is even further depressed. We 
must give it a reasonable opportunity to gain 
its rightful place in our national economic 
picture. It does little good to show how the 
income per farm has increased because we 
have fewer and larger farms, thus this 
would not be a true picture. Some eleven 
million farm families have been forced out 
of business since 1949. 

Those who have stayed in farming have 
done their part and more. Farm output per 
man has nearly doubled in the last ten years, 
crop production per acre is coming up, out- 
put for breeding animals has gained % in 
this decade. One American farm worker to- 
day produces farm products for himself and 
36 others while ten years ago he supplied 
food for only himself and 18 others. This in- 
creased efficiency should benefit both the 
farmer and consumer. But it has not. 

Many job holders and city dwellers do not 
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realize the importance that a healthy farm 
economy may have to them. Farming today is 
big business. Three out of every ten jobs in 
private employment are related to agricul- 
ture. Six million people have jobs providing 
the supplies farmers use for production and 
family living. Eight to ten million people 
are at work storing, transporting, processing 
and merchandizing the products of agricul- 
ture. The farm economy has its impact on 
small towns and cities and is felt nation- 
wide. We also should be thankful as consum- 
ers that only 1814% of our take-home pay 
now goes for groceries which is by far the 
lowest of any place in the world. The food 
that we will be able to provide for the un- 
derdeveloped and underprivileged nations of 
the world will certainly be a contribution to 
world peace. 

We all have a challenge to assist the con- 
sumer to get high quality food at reasonable 
prices, to allow farm prices to rise so net 
income to farmers will approximate that of 
other business, and to assist in keeping the 
people employed who are now directly or 
indirectly dependent on agriculture. 

What can the Administration and the De- 
partment of Agriculture do to help those of 
us in Congress reach this objective? I shall 
look forward to an early reply. 

With best regards, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
LEN B. JORDAN, 
U.S. Senator. 


ALASKA’S POET LAUREATE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, Alas- 
kans, perhaps of their feeling of rela- 
tively great distance from cultural 
centers in the other 49 States, have long 
been interested in developing their own 
cultural resources. Many of our painters 
are gaining national recognition, and 
our native arts and craftsmen are known 
for their paintings, carvings, basketing, 
and other evidences of artistic endeavor. 
Most communities have their music 
groups, and Fairbanks and Alaska are 
developing symphony orchestras. 

The latest effort has been in the orga- 
nization of the Alaska Poetry Society 
and establishment of the position of poet 
laureate for Alaska. The Reverend Oliver 
Everette, now a professor on the faculty 
of the University of Alaska, was poet 
laureate in Alaska up until this year. 
As evidence of his ability, I ask unani- 
mous consent that his poem Denali“ 
be printed in the Rrcorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. “Denali” is the 
Indian name for Mount McKinley which, 
as we all know, symbolizes the grandeur 
of Alaska. 

I also ask unanimous consent that 
House Concurrent Resolution 59, adopted 
during the recently concluded session of 
the Alaska State Legislature, be printed 
in the Recorp. The resolution appoints 
Mrs. Carol Beery Davis as the new poet 
laureate in Alaska. 

Mrs. Davis has been active in the cul- 
tural affairs in Juneau for many, many 
years, and she is largely responsible for 
the high interest the residents of Juneau 
take in music, arts, and poetry. No more 
fitting accolade could be given her than 
appointment as poet laureate, and I know 
that in that capacity she will continue to 
stimulate the interest of all Alaskans in 
the development of the arts. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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DENALI 
(By Oliver Everette, poet laureate of Alaska) 
NO. 1 

He stands there dreaming on Denali, weigh- 
ing vast tomorrows; in silent orbs 
shapes of unborn ages flicker. 

Blue glacier feet press down into beginnings 
of brooklets, fibrillous roots of world- 
oceans, 

His translucent body wrapped in white mists 
is girded by a frostbow, and a flicker- 
ing halo plays around all-knowing 
smile that looks northward to Manana. 


Blue Feet on frosted mountain: 

For what did Father Hubbard pray between 
volcano-smoking candles there at Kat- 
mai? And why did Vitus Bering shrug 
his shoulders, two hundred years from 
Pearl Harbor, on seeing coastlines of 
Alayeska? 

Was the future too distant? And why did 
he say, “Let the sand remain,” as 
Straits of Anian hovered in shrouds 
and a cold seawind buried him? 

Did he wish to stay for always? 


Were Russian dreams at Old Sitka only of 
furs and sea-plunder? 

What Spanish dreams lie buried at Kodiak 
and Cordova? And why did Seward 
buy his icebox and a nation ratify a 
wild purchase? And what were those 
nomads building by dreams who 
pushed north for paystreaks? 

Ah, Blue Feet upon Denali Mountain! 

NO. 2 

Ghostly squadrons pass outward from an- 
cient whaling stations—as at Teller 
and Brevig; and heaving icepacks 
beckon to Northwest Passage and 
Anian. 

But now, new jets pass poleward leaving 
long vapor patterns as solid sky-maps 
for tomorrows. 

Walrus bellow on drifting pan-ice; 
seals slip through dark tunnels. 

Nanook, an old polar sailor, 
slouches across the icepack. 

White fox shadows and polar ravens 
drift across white vistas 
like soft tissue paper and old carbons 
an invisible wind has scattered. 

Honking wedges slice a shoreless sky, 
and Kugruk, old Loud Speaker, 
calls northward. 

And what were man 
if he were heedless of his summons? 

NO. 3 

Furcoated Lapps in tundra fogs 
move steaming reindeer eastward 
from Asia, and dogteams move 
in slow black wriggles 
between white hummocks.—What are 
these sites that bristle 
with poised missiles, these cities 
pushing up their smogs by winter, 
these snorting, fuming mammoths 
that invade new clearings, 
these trails of diesel spore 
that push farther and farther 
into long, green-and-white silence? 

Satellites whirl and turn over 
and men listen to space beeps; 
vaporlines spread to new patterns; 

a 49th Star waves proudly 
over new frontiers 
while ancient gothic forges 
over world-rim 
shaft up their sparks and flashes 
over floating Ice Islands 
and a world studies, considers 
a Middle Sea 
in a pathway to Tomorrow. 
NO. 4 

A godi is gathering white flocks upon 

Denali; on his staff are 
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Seven Great Stars and a lesser Seven; in his 
hair of wool and snow the North Star 
glistens; white smile looks north; 
lights of green and red are playing; 
and a voice of endless waters pour- 
ing is saying: 

“Souls that stand on their tiptoes will always 
reach er.” 

Blue Feet upon Denali Mountain have you 
stood there gleaming through all the 
solstice changes of light and darkness? 

Blue-glacier Feet upon Denali: teach us to 
be worthy; teach us to be native al- 
ways in this 

Your great North Country! 


House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 59 


(In the Legislature of the State of Alaska, 
relating to the poet laureate of Alaska) 


Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska: 

Whereas poetry is one of the brightest 
forms of literary expression and an impor- 
tant human endeavor; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
Alaska desires to further the writing of 
poetry in the state; and 

Whereas Carol Beery Davis has published 
a book of poems—Alaska Driftwood—and has 
had numerous poems published in state and 
national periodicals; and 

Whereas Carol Beery Davis is the founder 
and president of the Alaska Poetry Society; 
and 


Whereas Carol Beery Davis has been for 
years and is now a leading figure in the 
furtherance of the arts in Alaska; 

Be it resolved that Carol Beery Davis is ap- 
pointed Poet Laureate of the State of Alaska 
by the Fifth State Legislature. 


TECHNOLOGY AT THE SCHOOL 
DOOR 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional School Boards Association in its 
Information Service Bulletin of Decem- 
ber 1966 featured an article entitled 
“Technology Is Knocking at the School- 
house Door.” The article appears under 
the byline of Charles E. Silberman and 
it was originally published in Fortune 
magazine. Because of the relevance of 
this material to our work on educational 
legislation in the 90th Congress, I feel it 
will be of interest to many of my col- 
leagues, and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TECHNOLOGY Is KNOCKING AT THE SCHOOL- 
HOUSE Door 
(By Charles E. Silberman) 

(Note.—The following article is an im- 
portant analysis of a topic emerging as a 
major issue in education today. NSBA, while 
not necessarily endorsing the viewpoints ex- 
pressed herein, is pleased to present for its 
ISS readers this searching narrative on the 
influence of technology and big business in 
education.) 

“Public education is the last great strong- 
hold of the manual trades,” John Henry 
Martin, superintendent of schools in Mount 
Vernon, New York, recently told a congres- 
sional committee. “In education, the indus- 
trial revolution has scarcely begun.” 

But begun it has—slowly, to be sure, but 
irresistibly, and with the most profound con- 
sequences for both education and industry. 
The past year has seen an explosion of in- 
terest in the application of electronic tech- 
nology to education and training. Hardly a 
week or month goes by without an announce- 
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ment from some electronics manufacturer or 
publishing firm that it is entering the “edu- 
cation market” via merger, acquisition, joint 
venture, or working arrangement (see page 
5). And a number of electronics firms have 
been building substantial capabilities of their 
own in the educational field, 

Business has discovered the schools, and 
neither is likely to be the same again. It 
may be a bit premature to suggest, as Super- 
intendent Martin does, that “the center of 
gravity for educational change is moving 
from the teachers’ college and the superin- 
tendent’s office to the corporation executive 
suite.” But there can be no doubt about the 
long-term significance of business’ new in- 
terest in the education market. The compa- 
nies now coming into the market have re- 
sources—of manpower and talent as well as 
of capital—far greater than the education 
market has ever seen before. They have, in 
addition, a commitment to innovation and 
an experience in management that is also 
new to the field. 

The romance between business and the 
schools began when the federal government 
took on the role of matchmaker. Indeed, the 
new business interest in education is a prime 
example of Lyndon Johnson's “creative fed- 
eralism” at work. Federal purchasing power 
is being used to create—indeed, almost to in- 
vent—a sizable market for new educational 
materials and technologies, Until now, the 
stimulus has come mainly from the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. But the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 provided large 
federal grants to the schools for the purchase 
of textbooks, library books, audio-visual 
equipment, etc. It also greatly expanded the 
Office of Education’s research-and-develop- 
ment activities and gave it the prerogative, 
for the first time, to contract with profit- 
making as well as nonprofit institutions. 

The most remarkable characteristic of in- 
dustry's invasion of the education market is 
that it has been accompanied by the afilia- 
tion of otherwise unrelated businesses. The 
electronics companies have felt the need for 
“software,” i.e., organized informational and 
educational material to put into their equip- 
ment and have gone in search of such pub- 
lishing companies as possessed it. Some of the 
publishing companies, in turn, particularly 
textbook publishers, have been apprehensive 
about the long-range future of their media 
and willingly joined in such auspicious mar- 
riages of convenience. As R.C.A.’s Chairman 
David Sarnoff explained his company’s mer- 
ger with Random House last May, “They 
have the software and we have the hardware.” 

The fact is that, as far as education is con- 
cerned, neither side has either—yet. In time, 
the application of electronic technology can 
and will substantially improve the quality of 
instruction. Experiments with the Edison 
Responsive Environment Talking Typewriter 
suggest that it has great potential for teach- 
ing children to read. I.B.M. has been working 
on the development of teaching systems since 
the late 1950’s and is now selling its “IBM 
1500 instructional system” to a limited num- 
ber of educators for research, development, 
and operational use. But a lot of problems— 
in hardware as well as software—will have 
to be solved before the computer finds wide 
acceptance as a teaching device. No computer 
manufacturer, for example, has begun to 
solve the technical problems inherent in 
building a computer that can respond to 
spoken orders or correct an essay written in 
natural language and containing a normal 
quota of misspellings and grammatical er- 
rors—and none has promised it can produce 
machines at a cost that can compete with 
conventional modes of instruction. 

On the other hand, without the appropri- 
ate software, a computerized teaching system 
results in what computer people call a “GIGO 
system“ —garbage in and garbage out. The 
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potential value of computer-assisted instruc- 
tion,” as Dr. Launor F. Carter, senior vice 
president of System Development Corp., flatly 
states, “depends on the quality of the in- 
structional material” that goes into it. But 
the software for a computer- assisted instruc- 
tional system does not yet exist; indeed, no 
one yet knows how to go about producing 
it. The new “education technology industry,” 
as Professor J. Sterling Livingston of Harvard 
Business School pointed out at a Defense De- 
partment—Office of Education conference in 
June, “is not being built on any important 
technology of its own.“ On the contrary, it 
“is being built as a satellite of the Informa- 
tion Technology Industry. It is being built 
on the technology of information processing, 
storage, retrieval, transmission, and reduc- 
tion . . . by firms whose primary objective 
is that of supplying information processing 
and reproduction equipment and services.” 
And neither these firms, nor the professional 
educators, nor the scholars studying the 
learning process know enough about how 
people learn or how they can be taught to 
use the computers effectively. 


DISCOVERING THE QUESTIONS TO BE ASKED 


That knowledge is now being developed. 
The attempts at computer application have 
dramatized the degree of our ignorance, be- 
cause the computer, in order to be pro- 
gramed, demands a precision of knowledge 
about the processes of learning and teaching 
that the human teacher manages to do with- 
out. So far, therefore, the main impact of 
the computer has been to force a great many 
people from a great many different disci- 
plines to study the teaching process; they 
are just beginning to discover what questions 
have to be asked to develop the theories of 
learning and of instruction they need. 

In time, to be sure, both the hardware and 
the software problems will be solved, and 
when they are, the payoff may be large. It 
will come, however, only to those able to 
stay the course. And the course will be hard 
and long—five years, under the most opti- 
mistic estimate, and more probably ten or 
fifteen years. Anyone looking for quick or 
easy profits would be well advised to drop 
out now. Indeed, the greatest fear firms like 
I. B. M. and Zerox express is not that someone 
may beat them to the market, but that some 
competitor may rush to market too soon and 
thereby discredit the whole approach. A num- 
ber of firms—several with distinguished repu- 
tations—did precisely that five years or so 
ago when they offered shoddy programs to 
the schools and peddled educationally worth- 
less “teaching machines” and texts door to 
door. 

A lot more is at stake, needless to say, than 
the fortunes of a few dozen corporations, 
however large. The new business-government 
thrust in education, with its apparent com- 
mitment to the application of new technolo- 
gies, is already changing the terms of the 
debate about the future of American edu- 
cation, creating new options and with them, 
new priorities. “We have been dealt a new 
set of cards,” Theodore R. Sizer, dean of 
Harvard's Graduate School of Education, has 
remarked, “and we must learn how to play 
with them.” 

Rarely have U.S. corporations assumed a 
role so fraught with danger for the society, 
as well as for themselves, or so filled with 
responsibility and opportunity. For over the 
long run, the new business-government 
thrust is likely to transform both the organi- 
zation and the content of education, and 
through it, the character and shape of Amer- 
ican society itself. And the timing could 
not be more propitious. It is already clear 
that we have barely scratched the surface 
of man’s ability to learn, and there is reason 
to think that we may be on the verge of a 
quantum jump in learning and in man’s 
creative use of intellect. Certainly the schools 
and colleges are caught up in a ferment as 
great as any experienced since the great ex- 
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periment of universal education began a 
century or so ago. Every aspect of education 
is subject to change, and every stage and 
kind of education is bound a century or 
so ago. Every aspect of education is subject 
to change: the curriculum, the instruments 
of education, the techniques and technology 
of instruction, the organization of the school, 
the philosophy and goals of education. And 
every stage and kind of education is bound 
up in change: nursery schools; elementary 
and secondary schools, both public and pri- 
vate, secular and parochial; colleges and uni- 
versities; adult education; vocational train- 
ing and rehabilitation. 


FAILURE IN THE GHETTO AND THE SUBURB 


The schools have been in ferment since 
the postwar era began, with the pace of 
change accelerating since the early and 
middle 1950's. Until fairly recently they were 
so deluged with the sheer problem of quan- 
tity—providing enough teachers, classrooms, 
textbooks to cope with the numbers of stu- 
dents that had to be admitted—that they 
had little energy for, or interest in, anything 
else. And now the pressure of numbers is hit- 
ting the high schools and colleges. 

It is becoming clearer and clearer, however, 
that dealing with quantity is the least of it: 
most of the problems and most of the oppor- 
tunities confronting the schools grow out of 
the need for a board overhaul of public edu- 
cation. For more than a decade, a small band 
of reformers—among them Jerome Bruner, 
Jerrold Zacharias, Francis Keppel, John 
Gardner, Lawrence Cremin, Francis Ianni— 
have been engaged in an heroic effort to lift 
the quality and change the direction of pub- 
lic education. Their goal has been to create 
something the world has never seen and pre- 
vious generations could not even have imag- 
ined: a mass educational system successfully 
dedicated to the pursuit of intellectual 
excellence. 

This effort at reform has two main roots. 
The first, and in many ways most important, 
has been the recognition—largely forced by 
the civil-rights movement—that the public 
schools were failing to provide any sort of 
education worthy of the name to an intol- 
erably large segment of the population. This 
failure is not diffused evenly throughout the 
society; it is concentrated in the rural and 
urban slums and racial ghettos. The failure 
is not new; as Lawrence Cremin and others 
have demonstrated, public education has 
always had a strong class bias in the U.S., and 
it has never been as universal or as success- 
ful as we have liked to believe. But in the 
contemporary world the schools’ failure to 
educate a large proportion of its students has 
become socially and morally intolerable. 

At the same time there has been a grow- 
ing realization that the schools are failing 
white middle-class children, too—that all 
children, white as well as black, “advantaged” 
as well as “disadvantaged,” can and indeed 
must learn vastly more than they are now 
being taught. By the early 1950’s it had be- 
come apparent that even in the most 
privileged suburbs the schools were not 
teaching enough, and that they were teach- 
ing the wrong things and leaving out the 
right things. Where the schools fell down 
most abysmally was in their inability to de- 
velop a love for learning and their failure to 
teach youngsters how to learn, to teach them 
independence of thought, and to train them 
in the uses of intuition and imagination. 

The remaking of American education has 
taken a number of forms. The most im- 
portant, by far, has been the drive to re- 
form the curriculum—in Jerrold Zacharias’ 
metaphor, to supply the schools with “great 
compositions“ —1.e., new courses, complete 
with texts, films, laboratory equipment, and 
the like, created by the nation’s leading 
scholars and educators. This has not meant 
a return to McGuffey’s Reader or “The Great 
Books,” however. Quite the contrary; the 
“explosion of knowledge,” combined with its 
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instant dissemination, has utterly destroyed 
the old conception of school as the place 
where a person accumulates most of the 
knowledge he will need over his lifetime. 
Much of the knowledge today’s students will 
need hasn't been discovered yet, and much 
of what is now being taught is (or may soon 
become) obsolete or irrelevant. 

What students need most, therefore, is not 
more information but greater depth of un- 
derstanding, and greater ability to apply that 
understanding to new situations as they arise. 
“A merely well-informed man,” that greatest 
of modern philosophers, the late Alfred North 
Whitehead, wrote forty-odd years ago, “is 
the most useless bore on God's earth.“ Hence 
the aim of education must be “the acquisi- 
tion of the art of the utilization of knowl- 
edge.” 

REFORMING THE TEACHERS 

It has become increasingly apparent, how- 
ever, that reform of the curriculum, crucial 
as it is, is too small a peg on which to hang 
the overhaul of the public school. For one 
thing, the reformers have found that it is a 
good deal harder to “get the subject right” 
than they had ever anticipated. And getting 
it right doesn’t necessarily get it adopted 
or well taught. Five years ago Professor 
Zacharias was confident that with $100 mil- 
lion a year for new courses, texts, films, 
and the like he could work a revolution in 
the quality of U.S. education. Now he’s less 
confident. It's easier to put a man on the 
moon,” he says, “than to reform the public 
schools.” 

Reform is impeded by the professional edu- 
cators themselves, whose inertia can hardly 
be imagined by anyone outside the schools, 
as well as by the anti-intellectualism of a 
public more interested in athletics than in 
the cultivation of the mind. The most im- 
portant bar to change, however, is the fact 
that the new curricula, and in particular the 
new teaching methods, demand so much 
more of teachers than they can deliver. Some 
teachers are unwilling to adopt the new 
courses; the majority simply lack the mastery 
of subject matter and of approach that the 
new courses require. 

It does no good to reform the curriculum, 
therefore, without reforming the teachers, 
and, indeed the whole process of instruction. 
Under present methods this process is grossly 
inefficient. One reason is that so few attempts 
have been made to improve it in any funda- 
mental way. Without question, the schools 
would be greatly improved if, as James 
Bryant Conant and others have suggested, 
they could attract and retain more teachers 
who know and like their subjects and who 
also like to teach. A great deal has been 
accomplished along these lines in recent 
years, and the experience suggests some kind 
of reversal of Gresham's Law: raising stand- 
ards seems to attract abler people into the 
teaching profession. But something more is 
needed: teachers have to know how to 
teach—how to teach hostile or unmotivated 
children as well as the highly motivated. 
Until recently, however, most of the creative 
people concerned with education have been 
convinced that teaching is an art which a 
person either has or lacks, and which in any 
case defies precise description. Hence their 
failure to study the process of instruction in 
any scientific or systematic way. (The collec- 
tion of banalities, trivialities, and misinfor- 
mation that make up most of the courses in 
“method” in most teachers’ colleges repre- 
sents the antithesis of this kind of study.) 


ORGANIZED TO PREVENT LEARNING 


To be sure, teaching—like the practice of 
medicine—is very much an art, which is to 
say, it calls for the exercise of talent and 
creativity. But like medicine, it is also—or 
should be—a science, for it involves a reper- 
toire of techniques, procedures, and skills 
that can be systematically studied and de- 
scribed, and therefore transmitted and im- 
proved. The great teacher, like the great doc- 
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tor, is the one who adds creativity and in- 
spiration to that basic repertoire. In large 
measure, the new interest in the develop- 
ment of electronic teaching technologies 
stems from the growing conviction that the 
process of instruction, no less than the proc- 
ess of learning, is in fact susceptible to sys- 
tematic study and improvement. 

Part of the problem, moreover, is that 
most of the studies of the teaching process 
that have been conducted until fairly re- 
cently have ignored what goes on in the 
classroom, excluding as “extraneous” such 
factors as the way the classroom or the school 
is organized. Yet it is overwhelmingly clear 
that one of the principal reasons children do 
not learn is that the schools are organized 
to facilitate administration rather than 
learning—to make it easier for teachers and 
principals to maintain order rather than to 
make it easier for children to learn. Indeed, 
to a degree that we are just beginning to 
appreciate as the result of the writings of 
such critics as Edgar Z. Friedenberg, John 
Holt, and Bel Kaufman, schools and class- 
rooms are organized so as to prevent learning 
or teaching from taking place. 


THE NEW CONCEPT OF INTELLIGENCE 


The solution, however, is not, as impatient 
(and essentially anti-intellectual) romanti- 
cists like Paul Goodman and John Holt seem 
to advocate, to abolish schools—i.e., to re- 
move the “artificial” institutions and prac- 
tices we seem to put between the child and 
his innate desire to learn. To be sure, the 
most remarkable feat of learning any human 
ever performs—learning to speak his native 
tongue—is accomplished, in the main, with- 
out any formal instruction, But while every 
family talks, no family possesses more than 
a fraction of the knowledge the child must 
acquire in addition. It would be insane to 
insist that every child discover that knowl- 
edge for himself; the transmission of knowl- 
edge—new as well as old—has always been 
regarded as one of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of human society; and that means, 
quite simply, that man cannot depend upon 
@ casual process of learning; he must be 
“educated.” 

He not only must be educated; he can be 
educated—of this there no longer can be any 
doubt. The studies of the learning process 
conducted over the past twenty years have 
made it abundantly clear that those who are 
not now learning properly—say, the bottom 
30 to 50 percent of the public-school popula- 
tion—can in fact learn, and can learn a great 
deal, if they are properly taught from the 
beginning. (These studies make it equally 
clear that those who are learning can learn 
vastly more.) The proposition grows out of 
the repudiation of the old concept of fixed 
or “native” intelligence and its replacement 
by a new concept of intelligence, as some- 
thing that is itself learned. To be sure, na- 
ture does not set limits of sorts. But they 
are very wide limits; precisely what part of 
his genetic potential and individual uses is 
determined in good measure by his environ- 
ment, which is to say, by his experiences. 

And the most important experiences are 
those of early childhood. The richer the ex- 
perience in the early years, the greater the 
development of intelligence. As the great 
Swiss child psychologist Jean Piaget puts it, 
“the more a child has seen and heard, the 
more he wants to see and hear.” And the 
less he has seen and heard, the less he 
wants—and is able—to see and hear and un- 
derstand. Hence the growing emphasis on 
preschool education. 

The abandonment of the concept of fixed 
intelligence requires changes all along the 
line, The most fundamental is a new concern 
for individual differences, which Professor 
Patrick Suppes of Stanford calls the most 
important principle of learning as yet un- 
accepted in the working practice of class- 
room and subject-matter teaching.” To be 
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sure, educators have been talking about the 
need to take account of individual differences 
in learning for at least forty years—but for 
forty years they've been doing virtually 
nothing about it, in large part because they 
have lacked both the pedagogy and the tech- 
nology. 

Now, however, the technology is becoming 
available—and at a time when there is a 
growing insistence that the schools must take 
account of individual differences. Indeed, this 
quest for ways to individualize instruction is 
emerging as the most important single force 
for innovation and reform. 

In part, the demand grows out of recent 
research on learning, which has made it clear, 
as Professor Susan Meyer Markle of U.C.L.A. 
has put it, that “individualized instruction is 
a necessity, not a luxury.“ In part, too, the 
demand stems from the conviction, as Law- 
rence Cremin puts it, that “any system of 
universal education is ultimately tested at its 
margins”—by its ability to educate gifted 
and handicapped as well as average“ young- 
sters. 

The pressure for individualization of in- 
struction is developing even more strongly 
as a byproduct of the efforts at desegregation 
of the public schools, Because of the 
schools’—and society’s—past failures, Negro 
children tend to perform below the level of 
the white students with whom they are 
mingled. They need a lot of special attention 
and help in order to overcome past deficits 
and fulfill their own potential. Few schools 
are providing this help; most educators are 
simply overwhelmed by problems for which 
their training and experience offer no guide. 
And so they tend to deal with the problem 
in one of two ways: by ignoring it (in which 
case either the Negro or the white students, 
or both, are shortchanged); or by putting the 
children into homogenous “ability groups,” 
in which case they are simply resegregated 
according to I.Q. or standardized test scores. 
Neither approach is likely to be acceptable 
for very long. The need is for a system of in- 
struction in which all students are seen as 
special students, and in which, in Lyndon 
Johnson’s formulation, each is offered all the 
education that his or her ambition demands 
and that his or her ability permits. 


CORN FOR THE BEHAVING PIGEON 


Enter the computer! What makes it a po- 
tentially important—perhaps revolutionary— 
educational instrument is precisely the fact 
that it offers a technology by which, for the 
first time, instruction really can be geared 
to the specific abilities, needs, and progress 
of each individual, 

The problem is how. Most of the experi- 
mentation with computer-assisted instruc- 
tion now going on is based, one way or an- 
other, on the technique of “programed in- 
struction” developed in the 1950’s by a num- 
ber of behavioral psychologists, most notably 
B. F. Skinner of Harvard. Professor Skinner 
defines learning as a change in behavior, and 
the essence of his approach is his conviction 
that any behavior can be produced in any 
person by “reinforcing,” I. e., rewarding closer 
and closer approximations to it. It is imma- 
terial what reward is used: food (corn for a 
pigeon, on which most of Skinner's experi- 
ments have been conducted, or candy for a 
child), praise, or simply the satisfaction a 
human being derives from knowing he is 
right. What is crucial is simply that the de- 
sired behavior be appropriately rewarded— 
and that it be rewarded right away. By using 
frequent reinforcement of small steps, the 
theory holds, one can shape any student’s 
behavior toward any predetermined goal. 

To teach a body of material in this way, 
it is necessary first to define the goal in 
precise and measurable terms—a task edu- 
cators normally duck. Then the material 
must be broken down into a series of small 
steps—thirty to 100 frames per hour of in- 
struction—and presented in sequence. As 
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a rule, each sequence, or frame, consists of 
one or more statements, followed by a ques- 
tion the student must answer correctly be- 
fore proceeding to the next frame. Since the 
student checks his own answer, the questions 
necessarily are in a form that can be an- 
swered briefly, e.g., by filling in a word, in- 
dicating whether a statement is true or 
false, or by choosing which of, say, four an- 
swers is correct. (Most programers have 
abandoned the use of “teaching machines,” 
which were simply devices for uncovering the 
answer and advancing to the next frame. 
Programs are now usually presented in book 
form, with answers in a separate column 
in the margin; the student covers the an- 
swers with a ruler or similar device, which 
he slides down the page as needed.) If the 
material has been programed correctly—so 
the theory holds—every student will be able 
to master it, though some will master it 
faster than others. If anyone fails to learn, 
it is the fault of the program, not of the 
student. Programed instruction, in short, is 
a teaching technology that purports to be 
able to teach every student, and at his own 
pace. 

But teach him what? That’s the rub. Most 
of the applications of programed instruc- 
tion have been in training courses for in- 
dustry and the armed forces, where it is 
relatively easy to define the knowledge or 
skills to be taught in precise behavioral 
terms, and where the motivation to learn is 
quite strong. (One survey of industry’s use 
of programed instruction indicated that 69 
percent of the programs used were Job- 
oriented.”) It’s a lot harder to specify the 
“behavior” to be produced, say, by a course 
in Shakespeare or in American history, and 
a lot more difficult to sustain the interest 
of a student whose job or rank does not de- 
pend directly on how well he learns the 
material at hand. And the small steps and 
the rigidity of the form of presentation and 
the limitation of response make a degree of 
boredom inevitable, at least for students 
with some imagination and creativity. 

If programing is used too extensively, 
moreover, it may prevent the development of 
intuitive and creative thinking or destroy 
such thinking when it appears. For one thing, 
programing instruction seems to force a 
student into a relatively passive role, whereas 
most learning theorists agree that no one can 
really master a concept unless he is forced 
to express it in his own words or actions and 
to construct his own applications and ex- 
amples. It is not yet clear, however, whether 
this defect is inherent in the concept of pro- 
graming or is simply a function of its present 
primitive state of development. A number of 
researchers are trying to develop programs 
that present material through sound and 
pictures as well as print, and require students 
to give an active response in a variety of 
ways—e.g., drawing pictures or diagrams, 
writing whole sentences. Donald Cook, man- 
ager of the Xerox education division’s ap- 
plied-research department, has experimented 
with programs to teach students how to 
listen to a symphony. And Professor Richard 
Crutchfield of the University of California at 
Berkeley is using programed instruction 
techniques to try to teach students how to 
think creatively—how to construct hypoth- 
eses, how to use intelligent guessing to check 
the relevance of the hypotheses, etc. 

TEACHING BY DISCOVERY 

More important, perhaps, the rigidity of 
structure that seems to be inherent in pro- 
gramed instruction may imply to students 
that there is indeed only one approach, one 
answer; yet what the students may need to 
learn most is that some questions may have 
more than one answer—or no answer at all. 
Programed instruction would appear to be 
antithetical to the discovery method” 
favored by Bruner, Zacharias, and most of 
the curriculum reformers. This is a technique 
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of inductive teaching through which stu- 
dents discover the fundamental principles 
and structures of each subject for themselves, 
Instead of telling students why the American 
colonists revolted against George III, for ex- 
ample, a history teacher using “the discovery 
method” would give them a collection of 
documents from the period and ask them to 
find the causes themselves. 

The conflict between programed instruc- 
tion and the discovery method may be more 
apparent than real. At the heart of both (as 
well as of the “Montessori method") is a 
conception of instruction as something 
teachers do for students rather than to them, 
for all three methods approach instruction 
by trying to create an environment that stu- 
dents can manipulate for themselves. The 
environment may be the step-by-step presen- 
tation of information through programed in- 
struction; it mey be the source documents 
on the American revolution that students are 
asked to read and analyze, but that someone 
first had to select, arrange, and try out; it 
may be the assortment of blocks, beads, let- 
ters, numbers, etc., of the Montessori 
kindergarten. 

There is general agreement, however, that 
at the moment, programed instruction can 
play only a limited role in the schools, Apart 
from anything else, it is enormously ex- 
pensive; the cost of constructing a good 
program runs from $2,000 to $6,000 per stu- 
dent-hour. Because of the costs and the 
primitive state of the art, Donald Cook be- 
lieves it inadvisable to try to program an 
entire school course; programing should be 
reserved for units of five to fifteen hours of 
work, teaching specific sets of information 
or skills that can (or must) be presented in 
sequence (e.g., multiplication tables or rules 
of grammar) and whose mastery, as he puts 
it, offers “big payoff.” In this way teachers 
can be relieved of much of the drill that oc- 
cupies so much classroom time; if students 
can come to class having mastered certain 
basic information and skills, teachers and 
students can conduct class discussions on a 
much higher level. 

When the proper limitations are observed, 
therefore, programed instruction can be 
enormously useful, both as a means of in- 
dividualizing instruction and as a research 
instrument that can lead to greater under- 
standing of the learning and the teaching 
processes. 

There is general agreement, however, that 
at the moment that can lead to greater 
understanding of the learning and the 
teaching processes, It is being used in both 
these ways at the Oakleaf School in White- 
hall, Pennsylvania, just outside Pittsburgh, 
where the most elaborate experiment in the 
development of a system of individualized 
instruction is being carried out under the 
direction of Professors Robert Glaser, John 
Bolvin, and C. M. Lindvall of the University 
of Pittsburgh’s Learning Research and De- 
velopment Center. 

THE USES OF FEEDBACK 

Computers and their associated electronics 
gadgetry offer ways of remedying some of the 
obvious defects of programed instruction. 
For example, programs generally involve only 
one sense—sight—whereas most learning 
theorists believe that students learn faster 
and more easily if several senses are brought 
into play. Electronic technology makes it 
possible to do just that. When a youngster 
presses one of the keys on the Edison Re- 
sponsive Environment’s Talking Typewriter, 
the letter appears in print in front of him, 
while a voice tells him the name of it. When 
he has learned the alphabet, the machine 
will tell him—aurally—to type a word; the 
machine can be programed so that the stu- 
dent can depress only the correct keys, in 
correct order. And at Patrick Suppes’ Com- 
puter-Based Mathematics Laboratory at 
Stanford University, students using earlier 
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versions of I,B.M.’s new 1500 Computer-As- 
sisted Instructional System receive instruc- 
tions or information aurally (through pre- 
recorded sound messages) or visually 
(through photographs, di , or words 
and sentences that are either projected on 
a cathode-ray tube or presented in con- 
ventional typewritten form). Students may 
respond by typing the answer, by writing on 
the cathode-ray tube with an electronic 
“light pen,” or by pushing one of several 
multiple-choice buttons. 

To be sure, the 1500 system is still experi- 
mental—wide commercial application is five 
years away—and much richer and far more 
flexible “environments” are necessary to 
make the computer a useful teaching device. 
But computer manufacturers are confident 
that they can come up with wholly new kinds 
of input and output devices. 

What makes the computer so exciting— 
and potentially so significant—is its most 
characteristic attribute, feedback, 1. e., its 
ability to modify its own operation on the 
basis of the information fed into it. It is 
this that opens up the possibility of respond- 
ing to each student’s performance by modify- 
ing the curriculum as he goes along. This 
couldn’t be done now. Programed instruction 
currently deals with individual differences in 
a crude way, chiefly by permitting students 
to move along as slowly or as rapidly as they 
can; they still all deal essentially with the 
same material. But speed of learning is only 
one relevant dimension of individual differ- 
ences, and not necessarily the most impor- 
tant. Suppes, among others, is convinced that 
the best way to improve learning is through 
“an almost single-minded concentration on 
individual differences” in the way material 
is presented to the student. 

What this means, in practice, is that a 
teacher should have a number of different 
programs at his disposal, since no single 
strategy of instruction or mode of presenta- 
tion is likely to work for every student. Sec- 
ond, he should be able to select the most 
appropriate program for each student on the 
basis of the student’s current knowledge, 
past performance, and personality. Third and 
most important, he should be able to modify 
the program for each student as he 
along in accordance with what the student 
knows and doesn’t know, the kinds of ma- 
terials he finds difficult and the kinds he 
learns easily. In time it should be practicable 
to program a computer to assist in all of 
these functions, 


GAMES STUDENTS PLAY 


Computers lend themselves to the “dis- 
covery method” as well as to programed in- 
struction. The exercise of simulating situa- 
tions and playing games on a computer, for 
example, can help a student gain insight 
into a problem by making it possible for him 
to experiment—and to see the consequences 
of his (or other people’s) actions in much 
shorter time than is possible in real life. The 
computer also imposes a strong discipline 
on the student, forcing him to analyze a 
problem in a logically consistent manner, 
while freeing him from a good deal of time- 
consuming computation. 

The armed forces have been using com- 
puter simulation and computer games to 
teach military strategy, and the American 
Management Association to teach business 
strategy. Now, a number of researchers, 
among them Professor James Coleman of 
Johns Hopkins, are trying to adapt the tech- 
nique to the instruction of high-school stu- 
dents. Preliminary results suggest that it 
may be particularly effective in teaching the 
so-called “disadvantaged” and “slow learn- 
ers,” whose motivation to learn in ordinary 
classroom situations has been destroyed by 
years of failure. 

As with computer-assisted programed in- 
struction, costs will have to come down dra- 
matically, and techniques for addressing the 
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computer in natural language will have to 
be developed before widespread application 
is possible. In the meantime the experiments 
with computer games have led a number of 
educational researchers to try to develop 
nonmechanical games of the Monopoly va- 
riety for teaching purposes, especially in the 
social sciences. 

Computers are likely to enhance learning 
in still another way—by increasing both the 
amount of information students have at 
their disposal and the speed with which they 
can get it. In time electronic storage, re- 
trieval, and presentation of information 
should make it possible for students or 
scholars working in their local library—ulti- 
mately, perhaps, in their own home—to have 
access to all the books and documents in 
all the major libraries around the country 
or the world. A great many technical prob- 
lems remain to be solved, however, as every- 
one working on information retrieval knows 
through hard (and sometimes bitter) experi- 
ence. 

THOUGHTS IN A MARROW BONE 


The biggest obstacle to the introduction of 
computer-assisted instruction is not tech- 
nological; it is our ignorance about the 
process of instruction. Significant progress 
has been made, however, in identifying what 
needs to be known before a theory of instruc- 
tion can be developed. It is clear, for example, 
that any useful theory must explain the role 
of language in learning and teaching—in- 
cluding its role in preventing learning. It is 
language, more than anything else, that dis- 
tinguishes human from animal learning; 
only man can deal with the world symboli- 
cally and linguistically. But verbalization is 
not the only way people learn or know, as 
Jerome Bruner of Harvard emphasizes. We 
know things “enactively,” which is to say, 
in our muscles. Children can be very skillful 
on a seesaw without having any concept of 
what it is and without being able to repre- 
sent it by drawing a balance beam (the use 
of imagery) or by writing Newton’s law of 
moments (symbolic representation). Present 
teaching methods, Bruner argues, place too 
much emphasis on the verbal—a fact he likes 
to illustrate by quoting these magnificent 
lines from Yates: 


God guard me from those thoughts men 
think 

In the mind alone; 

He that sings a lasting song 

Thinks in a marrow-bone 


The result is that youngsters too often dis- 
play great skill in using words that describe 
words that describe words, with no real feel 
for, or image of, the concrete phenomenon 
itself. 

Knowing something, moreover, involves at 
least two distinct processes. The first is 
memory, the ability to recall the information 
or concept on demand; and the second is 
what learning theorists call “transfer,” 1. e., 
the ability not only to retrieve the knowl- 
edge that is in the memory but to apply it 
to a problem or situation that differs from 
the one in which the information was first 
acquired. We know somewhat more about 
memory, and recent discoveries in molecular 
biology hold the promise of vast gains in our 
understanding of it and our ability to im- 
prove it. 

Most learning theorists, however, believe 
that transfer is more important than mem- 
ory, and that the degree of transfer a stu- 
dent develops depends on how, as well as 
what, he was taught. For transfer involves 
a number of specific and distinct traits or 
skills. A person must be able to recognize 
when a problem is present. He must be able 
to arrange problems in patterns—to see that 
each problem is not entirely unique but has 
at least some elements in common with 
other problems he has solved in the past. He 
must have sufficient internal motivation to 
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want to solve the problem, and enough self- 
discipline to persist in the face of error. He 
must know how to ask questions and gen- 
erate hypotheses, and how to use guessing 
and first approximations to home in on the 
answer, There is reason to think that these 
skills can be taught. In any case, we must 
know far more than we do now about both 
memory and transfer before we can deveiop 
the theory of instruction needed to program 
computers effectively. 

Besides that, we need to know more about 
how the way material is presented—for ex- 
ample, the sequence, size of steps, order of 
words—affects learning. And we need to un- 
derstand how to make children—all chil- 
dren—want to learn. We need to know how 
to make children coming from “intellec- 
tually advantaged” as well as disadvan- 
taged” homes regard school learning as de- 
sirable and pleasurable. The problem is 
larger than it may seem, for there is a deep 
strain of anti-intellectualism running 
through American life. The notion that in- 
tellectual activity is effete and effeminate 
takes hold among boys around the fifth 
grade, and becomes both deep and wide- 
spread in the junior-high years, when 
youngsters are most susceptible to pressure 
from their peers. (Curiously enough, the no- 
tion that intellectual activity is unfeminine 
sets in among girls at about the same age.) 
We need to know how to overcome these 
widespread cultural attitudes, as well as the 
emotional and neurological “blocks” that 
prevent some youngsters from learning at 
all. And we must understand far better than 
we now do how different kinds of rewards 
and punishments affect learning. 

Interestingly enough, one of the greatest 
advantages the computer possesses may well 
be its impersonality—the fact that it can 
exhibit infinite patience in the face of error 
without registering disappointment or dis- 
approval—something no human teacher can 
ever manage. These qualities may make a 
machine superior to a teacher in dealing 
with students who have had a record of 
academic failure, whether through organic 
retardation, emotional disturbance, or gar- 
den-variety learning blocks. The impersonal- 
ity of the machine may be useful for aver- 
age or above-average children as well, since 
it increases the likelihood that a youngster 
may decide to learn to please himself rather 
than to please his parents or teachers. And 
motivation must become “intrinsic” rather 
than “extrinsic” if children are to develop 
their full intellectual capacity. 

There is reason to think that we may need 
a number of theories of learning and in- 
struction. For one thing, the process of learn- 
ing probably differs according to what it is 
that is being learned. As the Physical Science 
Study Committee put it in one of its annual 
reports, “We have all but forgotten, in recent 
years, that the verb ‘to learn’ is transitive; 
there must be some thing or things that the 
student learns.” Unless that thing seems 
relevant to a student, he will have little in- 
terest in learning it (and he will derive little 
or no reward from its mastery). In any case, 
different subjects—or different kinds of stu- 
dents—may require different methods of in- 
structions; a method that works wonderfully 
well in teaching physics may not work in 
teaching the social sciences. 

More important, perhaps, different kinds 
of students may require different teaching 
strategies. It is only too evident that methods 
that work well with brighter-than-average 
upper-middle-class families fail dismally 
when used with children, bright or dull, from 
a city or rural slum. And differences in in- 
come and class are not the only variables; a 
student's age, sex, ethnic group, and cultural 
background all affect the way his mind op- 
erates as well as his attitude toward learning. 
Differences in “cognitive style“ may also have 
to be taken into account—for example, the 
fact that some people have to see something 
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to understand it, while others seem to learn 
more easily if they hear it. 


WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS WORTH MOST? 


When adequate theories of instruction 
have been developed, the new educational- 
system designers will still have to decide 
what it is that they want to teach. That de- 
cision cannot be made apart from the most 
fundamental decisions about values and pur- 
pose—the values of the society as well as the 
purpose of education. What we teach reflects, 
consciously or unconsciously, our concept of 
the good life, the good man, and the good 
society. Hence “there is no avoiding the ques- 
tion of purposes,” as Laurence Cremin insists. 
And given the limited time children spend in 
school and the growing influence of other 
educational agencies, there is no avoiding the 
question of priorities—deciding what knowl- 
edge is of most worth. 

The answers will be very much affected by 
the new electronic technologies, Indeed, the 
computer will probably force a radical reap- 
praisal of educational content as well as edu- 
cational method, just as the introduction of 
the printed book did. When knowledge could 
be stored in books, the amount of informa- 
tion that had to be stored in the human 
brain (which is to say, committed to mem- 
ory) was vastly reduced. The “anti-technol- 
ogists” of antiquity were convinced that the 
book, by downgrading memory, could pro- 
duce only a race of imbeciles. This discovery 
of yours,” Socrates told the inventor of the 
alphabet in the Phaedrus, “will create for- 
getfulmess in the learners’ souls, because 
they will not use their memories; they will 
trust to the external written characters and 
not remember of themselves. . They will 
appear to be omniscient and will generally 
know nothing.” 

The computer will enormously increase the 
amount of information that can be stored 
in readily accessible form, thereby reducing 
once again the amount that has to be com- 
mitted to memory. It will also drastically al- 
ter the role of the teacher. But it will not 
replace him; as some teaching-machine ad- 
vocates put it, any teacher who can be re- 
placed by a machine deserves to be. Indeed, 
the computer will have considerably less ef- 
fect on teachers than did the book, which 
destroyed the teacher’s monopoly on knowl- 
edge, giving students the power, for the first 
time, to learn in private—and to learn as 
much as, or more than, their masters. The 
teaching technologies under development 
will change the teacher's role and function 
rather than diminish his importance. 

Far from dehumanizing the learning proc- 
ess, in fact, computers and other electronic 
and mechanical aids are likely to increase 
the contact between students and teachers. 
By taking over much—perhaps most—of the 
rote and drill that now occupy teachers’ time, 
the new technological devices will free teach- 
ers to do the kinds of things only human 
beings can do, playing the role of catalyst in 
group discussions and spending far more 
time working with students individually or 
in small groups. In short, the teacher will 
become a diagnostician, tutor, and Socratic 
leader rather than a drillmaster—the role he 
or she is usually forced to play today. 


THE DECENTRALIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE 
In the long run, moreover, the new in- 
formation and teaching technologies will 
greatly accelerate the decentralization of 
knowledge and of education that began with 
the book. Because of television and the mass 
media, not to mention the incredible pro- 
liferation of education and training courses 
conducted by business firms and the armed 
forces, the schools are already beginning to 
lose their copyright on the word education. 
We are, as Cremin demonstrated in The 
Genius of American Education, returning to 
the classic Platonic and Jeffersonian concepts 
of education as a process carried on by the 
citizen’s participation in the life of his com- 
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munity. At the very least, the schools will 
have to take account of the fact that stu- 
dents learn outside school as well as (and 
perhaps as much as) in school. Schools will, 
in consequence, have to start concentrating 
on the things they can teach best. 

New pedagogies and new technologies will 
drastically alter the internal organization of 
the school as well as its relation to other edu- 
cational institutions. Present methods of 
grouping a school population by grade and 
class, and present methods of organization 
within the individual classroom, are incom- 
patible with any real emphasis on individual 
differences in learning. In the short run, this 
incompatibility may tend to defeat efforts 
to individualize instruction. But in the long 
run, the methods of school and classroom 
organization will have to accommodate 
themselves to what education will demand. 

In the end, what education will demand 
will depend on what Americans, as a society, 
demand of it—which is to say, on the value 
we place on knowledge and its development. 
The potential seems clear enough. From the 
standpoint of what people are already capa- 
ble of learning, we are all “culturally de- 
prived”"—and new knowledge about learning 
and new teaching technologies will expand 
our capacity to learn by several orders of 
magnitude. “Our chief want in life,” Emer- 
son wrote, “is someone who will make us do 
what we can,” 


AMBASSADOR CLARK TALKS ON 
AUSTRALIA 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, on 
April 25, 1967, the Honorable Edward 
Clark, American Ambassador to Austra- 
lia, addressed the American Australian 
Association in New York, on “Investment 
in Australia.” His talk was highly in- 
formative about that great land, which 
Ambassador Clark describes: 

The country and its people are as close in 
every way to being like my Texas and my 
fellow Texans as any I have known anywhere, 


I was sold on Australia by my visit 
there as a member of the Interparlia- 
mentary delegation of the Congress. 

Furthermore, Ambassador Clark re- 
ports that the people of Australia—the 
“Aussies”—“are predisposed to liking 
Americans and America,” which I find a 
very endearing quality, too. 

I ask unanimous consent that Ambas- 
sador Clark’s remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INVESTMENT IN AUSTRALIA 
(An address by the Honorable Edward Clark, 
American Ambassador to Australia) 

Not so long ago I gave a speech in Sydney, 
Australia, which I called “Falling in Love 
with Australia.” I did this because I wanted 
to put on record the strong affection that I 
have developed for Australia and the 
Aussies—an affection that developed over 
eighteen months in which I traveled 150,000 
miles in Australia to visit every state, every 
state capital, every major city, and much of 
the “outback” of that tremendous island- 
continent. I might add that my affection for 
Australia and its people is very much a prag- 
matic one based on two simple facts of life: 

1. America today has no better friend or 
ally anywhere on earth—the Australians 
share the same goals, aspirations, hopes and 
interests we do, and they are prepared to 
support us to the limit in protecting our 
common interests and achieving our common 
goals. 
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2. The country and its people are as close 
in every way to being like my Texas and my 
fellow Texans as any I have known any- 
where. 

I can’t think of any better praise, or any 
better reason than that for my Australian 
love affair. 

My topic today is a little more down to 
earth—“Investment in Australia.” I don’t 
suppose anyone can accuse me of being a 
professional diplomat. But I have learned 
many things since becoming Ambassador of 
the United States to Australia, and one of 
the most important is that one of the basic 
underlying causes for the close ties between 
our two countries, is the mutually profitable 
development of Australia by American capi- 
tal. Given this important fact, as a lawyer, 
a banker, and a businessman, and as some- 
one who knows a bit about the study of busi- 
ness conditions and investment opportu- 
nities, I think I have been able to bring some- 
thing to my job in Canberra that the pro- 
fessional diplomat could not. Considering the 
enormous investment opportunities that 
exist in Australia today, this has been a 
labor of love frustrated only by the fact that 
my official position prevents me from joining 
in. I get rid of some of this frustration by 
telling my friends about the investment 
opportunities and climate in Australia. 

Now I am sometimes accused of exaggera- 
tion in my speeches. It’s only fair that I warn 
you of this. However, today I’m talking about 
making money, which is a subject that I 
always treat with utmost sobriety and re- 
spect. I believe in investment capital, and I 
devoutly believe in doing well by it. 

The Australian Government has long rec- 
ognized the value of overseas investment in 
its rapidly expanding economy, and is quick 
to point out the opportunities it has to offer 
a potential foreign investor. Among these are 
a wealth of natural resources, no capital gains 
tax, a sound and expanding economy, a 
double taxation agreement with the United 
States and no restrictions on overseas remit- 
tances. These are just a few of the more 
obvious advantages; let me mention a few 
others. 

First, Australia’s record of respect for pri- 
vate property is excellent, as you might ex- 
pect. Property is taken only for the usual 
purposes of eminent domain, such as road 
building, and to reapportion certain agri- 
cultural holdings in favor of returning war 
veterans, 

Secondly, and of vital importance, is that 
where foreign investment is permitted, which 
is nearly all sectors, the Australian laws will 
be equally and fairly enforced regardless of 
ownership. The foreign investor gets a square 
deal. An American company operating in Vic- 
toria, for example, is treated on the same 
basis as a company owned by Victorians. 
There is no discrimination of any sort. 

However, in just a few instances, legisla- 
tion has been passed to prohibit non-Austra- 
lians from purchasing a substantial interest 
in given enterprises. A few Australian States 
have restricted foreign participation in 
mining operations, and the federal govern- 
ment has effectively blocked the introduction 
of foreign banking into Australia since the 
1930's. Of course, there are some laws in Aus- 
tralia that businessmen don’t like, just as 
there are in the United States. But these are 
laws which concern all businessmen and in- 
vestors, not just Americans. The point is that 
the American investor can still compete on 
the same footing as the native Australian. 
You can’t ask for more than that. 

There is another vital, if more intangible, 
aspect to the investment picture. This is the 
general climate of opinion toward foreign 
investment. Although not altogether uncriti- 
cal, this opinion is in the main extremely 
favorable. There is a widespread appreciation 
of the need for foreign capital. For strategic 
as well as economic reasons, Australians want 
to develop their vast country as quickly as 
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possible. The Commonwealth and the six 
state governments understand that it is not 
possible to abuse or discriminate against the 
overseas investors, and still expect a steady 
capital inflow. 

To be sure, the Australian Labor Party, 
which has been out of national power for 18 
years, would like to curtail certain oppor- 
tunities now open to overseas investors. How- 
ever, it, too, cannot afford to frighten off this 
source of development capital without dire 
political consequences for itself. In actual 
fact, the state governments of South Austra- 
lia and Tasmania, both Labor Party con- 
trolled, are actively competing for develop- 
ment capital from overseas. 

Only recently, on the opening day of the 
new Parliament, Mr. Harold Holt, the Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister, had this to say in 
answering a question about overseas invest- 
ment: 

„. . . there is no doubt in the collective 
mind of the Government that Australia has 
benefited very greatly—it has been strength- 
ened and made the more secure—by the de- 
velopment and growth which has been as- 
sisted on a limited scale. . by capital, tech- 
nique, know-how and executive ability which 
has come to us from overseas.” 

An occasional person will complain about 
what he thinks is excessive American owner- 
ship or control of Australian enterprises in 
certain fields. But this type of criticism is by 
no means as widespread as it is, for example, 
in Canada. Most Australian businessmen and 
economists are far more worried about the 
possibility of a drop in American investment 
than about the alleged disadvantages of such 
investment. Leaders of the Australian busi- 
ness community fully appreciate that Ameri- 
can investment usually brings with it the 
benefits of modern technology, research, and 
management techniques. 

Another intangible is that most Australians 
like most Americans they meet. Australians 
are predisposed to liking Americans and 
America. Australian egos are, I am happy to 
report, just as big as American (even Texan) 
ones, and thus there is none of that resent- 
ment that comes from an inferiority complex. 
In fact, Australians are so friendly that 
they'll even admit that, given a “fair go,” 
Americans are just about as good as Aus- 
tralians! Now this is a pretty healthy rela- 
tionship, and certainly one that’s not found 
in many places. 

A factor that should be mentioned, and 
an important one, is simply this. Australia 
may be a developing country, but it is not 
an under-developed country in the sense 
these words are used today. It is not a coun- 
try where most of the people live in the 
“outback” raising sheep, cattle, and wheat, 
and it most certainly is not a technologically 
backward nation. It is a country where the 
vast majority of the people live in cities, 
have a standard of living among the highest 
in the world, and have an advanced tech- 
nology supporting a tremendous variety of 
both basic and consumer-goods industries. 
It is not a country where the investor has 
to supply not only capital, but also a full 
range of management and technical person- 
nel and skills. To the contrary, Australia’s 
best asset is its highly educated, energetic, 
open-minded, and technically skilled labor 
force. In other words, capital investment in 
new industries in Australia is but little dif- 
ferent from investment in new industries in 
this country, with one major exception— 
the growth potential in Australia is often 
greater. 

The vast majority of foreign investment 
in Australia has come, and continues to 
come, from the United Kingdom and the 
United States. American investment really 
began to grow in the late 1950's, and is still 
growing. Since the end of World War II, the 
United States has provided two billion dol- 
lars for roughly 35 percent of the total cap- 
ital inflow into Australia. The figure for fis- 
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cal year 1965-66 is even more impressive: 
The United States provided $338 million or 
about 45 percent of the total capital inflow. 
Today Australia receives more American cap- 
ital than does France or Germany. 

American investment, quite naturally, has 
tended to concentrate on the growth sectors 
of the economy: heavy machine equipment, 
chemicals, aluminum, iron ore, oil refining 
and petroleum exploration, pharmaceuticals, 
toiletries, and food processing. Over 300 
American companies have established manu- 
facturing subsidiaries in Australia, among 
them virtually all the well-known American 
firms associated with the sectors of manu- 
facturing that I just mentioned, 

Also, increasing amounts of American 
money and skills are going into large scale 
land development programs. I have person- 
ally inspected the great and prospering hold- 
ings of Benno Schmidt and Art Linkletter in 
Western Australia, and the farflung King 
Ranch properties in several Australian states. 
Many of these enterprises have literally 
made deserts bloom, at considerable profit to 
themselves and to Australia. 

One important fact about the economy is 
that recent major mineral discoveries and 
developments assure future growth and 
prosperity. 

Australia, already a massive exporter of 
agricultural products, is beginning to profit 
from huge, long-term sales of iron ore to 
Japan and other industrialized countries. 
Australia has suffered from fluctuations in 
world food and commodity prices in the past, 
but will suffer much less in the future. Her 
mineral wealth and her new industries have 
enabled her to develop a more balanced ex- 
port economy, the benefits of which are just 
beginning to be felt. Taken together, the 
long-term prospects for meat, wool, wheat, 
and iron ore sales are good enough by them- 
selves to justify considerable optimism for 
the whole economy, Petroleum exploration on 
an intensive scale has only just begun, but 
already many millions of American dollars 
have been invested. So far the greatest suc- 
cess has been in natural gas, but many 
American oil men anticipate significant oil 
discoveries. I should add, though, that title 
to all petroleum and many minerals is re- 
tained by the relevant state or territorial 
government. 

Therefore an exploration company negoti- 
ates a royalty agreement with the govern- 
ment before beginning operations. This may 
not be a perfect system from the investor’s 
viewpoint, but it still allows for a worth- 
while return on the investment. 

So far, I have emphasized the positive as- 
pects of investment in Australia because, 
on the whole, I believe the long range pic- 
ture is a positive one. Do not, however, mis- 
understand me. Australia is no never-never 
land in which a high and steady return on 
the invested dollar accrues automatically. As 
always, the successful investor is the man 
who has studied the situation closely. 
Australia provides all the opportunities of 
the free enterprise system, including the op- 
portunity for a man to lose his shirt utterly 
and completely. The prospective investor 
should have adequate capital and he should 
be prepared to absorb inital losses. He should 
not expect an easy fast buck.” Nevertheless, 
tremendous opportunities exist for those 
who are capable of making use of them. 

There is another point that should be 
made clear. I have no intention of under- 
mining the President's program of voluntary 
controls over the outflow of capital. What I 
do wish to encourage is the awareness of 
unique Australian opportunities within the 
guidelines the President has established for 
investment in developed economies. What 
this boils down to is a question of the rela- 
tive advantages among the developed econ- 
omies, whatever the total amount that is 
to be invested in all of them put together. 
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It is my personal opinion that the relative 
advantages of Australia are excellent. Of 
course you don't have to believe me... 
but that’s your loss, not mine. 

I have one final word. Even if right now 
you are not interested in investing in 
Australia, don’t overlook the opportunities 
that exist for direct export sales. However, 
this is another story, and one that will have 
to wait for another occasion. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR COM- 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, last 
month I had the honor of addressing the 
annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion for Community Development in 
Phoenix, Ariz. The National Association 
for Community Development is a profes- 
sional organization committed to human 
and community development in urban 
and rural America. NACD is an out- 
growth of the Federal Government’s 
antipoverty programs. Among its mem- 
bers are chairmen and executive direc- 
tors of most of the more than 1,000 
community action agencies throughout 
the country. 

NACD’s annual conference in Phoenix, 
which was attended by over 400 com- 
munity development specialists from 
across the country adopted a series of 
resolutions, many of which relate to the 
war-on-poverty. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sum- 
mary of NACD’s 28 resolutions be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUMMARY OF RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR COMMUNITY DE- 
VELOPMENT, APRIL 5, 1967 

1. THE WAR ON POVERTY 

That President Johnson be strongly en- 
couraged not to waver or retreat in his com- 
mitment to the War on Poverty, and 

That the Nation recommit itself to the 
early and successful implementation of this 
program, and 

That the National Association for Com- 
munity Development request the Congress 
of the United States to consider the act on 
amendments to the Economic Opportunity 
Act only after the conclusion of the Clark 
Senate Subcommittee Study, and 

That the full President’s Budget request 
of 62.06 billion be appropriated for this fis- 
cal year with additional funds to be appro- 
priated as they become available, all without 
earmarking so that communities may have 
maximum flexible opportunity to use their 
funds to meet the needs of their citizens. 

2. ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 

That the Federal Government reassess its 
current fiscal and program priorities in the 
area of Space, Defense and the War in order 
to allocate the necessary expenditures to 
strengthen the domestic effort in the War on 
Poverty and the development of human re- 
sources, 


3. CONGRESS AND THE WAR ON POVERTY 


That the National Association for Com- 
munity Development enthusiastically en- 
dorses the Clark Subcommittee Study and 
pledges its cooperation to a thorough analy- 
sis of the War on Poverty pointed toward im- 
provements and perfecting the Nation's ef- 
forts in this regard, and 

That we respectfully request that each and 
every member of the Congress of the United 
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States personally visit and review the War 
on Poverty program in his Congressional Dis- 
trict or State, so that he or she may be per- 
sonally and fully informed on what is hap- 
pening in the area which he represents. 
4. SOCIAL ACCOUNTING 

That a system of social accounting be de- 
veloped to determine our needs, establish 
goals and measure our performance, and 

That a system of national social accounts 
be supplemented by a system of local indices 
to provide a planning capability to improve 
the effectiveness of the local Community Ac- 
tion Agency, and 

That the experience of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and community action 
agencies in meeting the needs of the nation’s 
poor should be made a part of such a pro- 
gram of accounting and planning. 

5. WELFARE 

That this Conference endorse a raising of 
welfare stipends to a current standard of liv- 
ing established by State Welfare Depart- 
ments based on the Labor Department's Cost 
of Living Index. 


6. DEDUCTIONS FROM WELFARE PAYMENTS OF 
OTHER INCOME 

That the National Association for Commu- 
nity Development support appropriate leg- 
islation rescinding current regulations and 
practices such as CAP Memo #47 and the 
adoption of appropriate legislation, regula- 
tions and procedures that will provide for a 
program that will insure continued adequate 
support adjusted to the increased income of 
the welfare recipient who is in training and/ 
or employed, and 

That similar flexible standards be used as 
the basis for determining eligibility for pub- 
lic housing programs. 


7. FREEDOM BUDGET 


That the National Association for Commu- 
nity Development endorse the principle that 
additional revenues resulting from increased 
gross national product shall be committed to 
the alleviation of poverty and the develop- 
ment of our Nation’s communities. 


8. LABOR PROGRAM FOR NON-ENGLISH SPEAKING 
PEOPLE 

That the NACD Conference in Phoenix go 
on record and endorse the institution of 
such programs by the U.S. Department of 
Labor as will afford non-English speaking 
youths and adults programs that will have 
an effect on their ability to improve their 
facility with the language, and 

That such programs shall be initiated 
prior to any attempt to give such individuals 
vocational training or on-the-job training. 


9. NEW CAREERS 


That the New Careers concept shall be 
made a mandated part of the personnel 
policies of our nation’s federal, state and 
local government, and 

That the Civil Service Systems of the 
several levels of government be amended to 
provide for the use of this concept, and 

That there should be wide implementation 
of the concept at all levels of agencies in the 
health, education and welfare, agricultural 
extension, housing and urban renewal and 
other fields, as well as in the fleld of orga- 
nized labor, and 

That the Office of Economic Opportunity 
take the initiative in developing and imple- 
menting the total implementation of this 
concept. 

10, GUARANTEED EMPLOYMENT 

That the 90th Congress adopt “standby 
employment” as a logical and just extension 
of the “full employment” principle, and that 
the government arrange through the Com- 
munity Action Agencies, the Department of 
Agriculture and the Interior, the states, and 
other public and nonprofit bodies for useful 
paid employment. 
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11. NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS 


That the National Association for Com- 
munity Development strongly encourages 
our governmental and private agencies to 
pursue the extension and the use of the 
neighborhood center approach in a flexible 
manner so that the citizens and their com- 
munities may be able to determine their own 
needs and approaches, and 

That the neighborhood residents, rather 
than Federal or other officials, shall be re- 
sponsible for the planning, development and 
administration of neighborhood centers. 


12. CREDIT UNIONS, COOPERATIVES AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


That NACD hereby endorse the Credit 
Union and Cooperatives movement and en- 
dorse the formation of additional Credit 
Unions and Cooperatives to serve the needs 
of all of the poor in their respective commu- 
nities, and 

That the existing programs be maintained 
and strengthened and that new flexible pro- 
grams be developed to provide for small busi- 
ness opportunities, including the funding of 
small business development centers and 
other structures, for aiding the poor to de- 
velop and operate their own economic in- 
stitutions, and 

That NACD meet with the Federal Credit 
Union staff to secure greater coverage of and 
more flexible procedures for Federally char- 
tered Credit Unions, 


13. A WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON THE 
MEXICAN AMERICAN IN THE SOUTHWEST 


That NACD endorse a White House Con- 
ference on the Mexican American in the 
Southwest to take place in Washington, D.C. 
and additional conferences on a state-to- 
state basis in the Southwest each year, all for 
the purpose of planning, executing and im- 
plementing social action and other programs 
on a regional basis to benefit the Mexican 
American. 


14. MODEL CITIES PROGRAM 


That the National Association for Com- 
munity Development strongly endorse a pro- 
gram approval system which will require 
truly meaningful resident participation pro- 
grams based on the experience of similar 
citizens participation programs over recent 
years and further extending such tech- 
niques, and 

That NACD strongly endorse the approval 
of such programs on the basis of their com- 
mitment to and evidence of truly broad- 
guage social planning concepts. 

15. FOOD PROGRAMS 

That we urge that the distribution of food 
and food stamp programs be transferred to 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and that funds be made available 
to subsidize distribution of such foods either 
through state and local government or 
through other private or public agencies, 
and 

That minimum eligibility standards for 
such programs be Federal, and not left to 
state or local governments. 

16. RURAL POVERTY 

That in view of the present and growing 
crisis in rural America we urge that the 
President’s Advisory Commission on Rural 
Poverty and the Committee on Rural Poverty 
prepare a comprehensive plan for eliminating 
rural poverty which will reflect the accrued 
experience of rural Community Action 
Agencies and other agencies and to the 
President and the Congress for actfon at an 
early date, and s 

That this plan designate a central au- 
thority charged with the responsibility of 
insuring that the multiple needs of the 
rural poor are adequately met, and 

That the plan make an adequate provision 
for meeting all of the needs of migrant and 
other seasonal farm workers, and 
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That we commend recent statements by 
the President and recent actions within 
the Office of Economic Opportunity which 
are directed toward expanding the effective- 
ness of the War on Poverty in the rural areas 
while at the same time requesting an in- 
creased level of commitment of technical 
assistance and appropriations to the 43% of 
the nation’s poor who live in rural areas. 

17, RURAL MANPOWER PROGRAMS 

That a proper share of manpower pro- 
grams be reserved and made available for use 
in rural areas, and 

That the proper federal, state and local 
agencies develop such systems as will insure 
that these programs are operating, and 

That NACD examine and comment on the 
Cooperative Area Manpower Planning Sys- 
tem (CAMPS) program as it affects rural 
areas, 

18, RURAL HOUSING FOR THE POOR 


That at least for an experimental, demon- 
stration and perfection of system period the 
mandate for meeting the needs in housing 
of the rural poor shall be made the respon- 
sibility of the Community Action Program 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity, and 

That the National Association for Com- 
munity Development together with other 
appropriate professional organizations de- 
velop technical assistance, training and other 
support programs to Community Action 
Agencies and other public and non-profit 
agencies providing rural housing for the poor 
under accepted standards of maximum fea- 
sible participation. 


19. LAND RETIREMENT FOR THE FUTURE 


That the government, through selective 
use of the land retirement program and 
other land purchases coordinated with la- 
bor mobility and allowance programs and 
the Economic Development and Small Busi- 
ness Administration’s assistance programs 
help the people in these areas who wish to 
start anew elsewhere or in other occupa- 
tions, and bank“ the land retired from 
farming for the future needs of the coun- 
try. 

20, RETIREMENT OF FARM OPERATORS AND 

WORKERS 


That farmers and farm workers over fifty 
with limited resources who are not able to 
produce or earn enough to raise themselves 
above the Social Security “poverty” stand- 
ard, should be recognized as “occupationally 
disabled,” and offered the option of retire- 
ment just as we presently retire physically 
disabled workers who can no longer earn 
for themselves. 


21. DISCRIMINATION IN RURAL PROGRAMS 


That this Conference urge the President, 
the 90th Congress and all agency adminis- 
trators to proceed immediately with correc- 
tive action, including new or amended leg- 
isiation where necessary, Simultaneously, we 
encourage the local Community Action 
Agencies to constructively address them- 
selves to these problems, and 

As the problems of discrimination contrib- 
ute to rural poverty, that Federal loans, 
grants, subsidiaries and supports be with- 
held from growers and processers who deny 
to tenanis, sharecroppers, piece workers and 
contract workers free access to open mar- 
kets in food, seed, fertilizers, or other neces- 
sities of rural life because of race, creed or 
national origin; and 

That federal funds be withheld from farm- 
ers wha, by harassment or exercising eco- 
nomic controls, prevent their tenants, share- 
croppers, piece workers and contract work- 
ers from participating in civil rights activi- 
ties, government self-help, opportunity pro- 
grams, or union organizing; and 

That this conference instruct the NACD 
staff and officers to cooperate with other 
organizations and agencies in carrying out 
the intent of this resolution. 
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22. SALARY CEILING UNDER ECONOMIC OPPOR- 
TUNITY ACT 
That in order to secure and maintain a 
higher quality of Community Action Agency 
personnel, that the National Association for 
Community Development aggressively work 
with the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
others to remove the current salary limita- 
tions. 
23. NACD TRAINING PROGRAM 
That NACD urges the affiliation of all com- 
munity development training organizations 
and proposes a public information program 
to achieve that affillation, and furthermore 
that NACD should plan a conference on 
training in the future year. 


24. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


That the Office of Economic Opportunity 
reexamine its past and current policy in re- 
gard to all types of technical assistance and 
develop more sophisticated and adequate 

, and 

That all federal, state, and private agen- 
cies operating in the community develop- 
ment field take proper cognizance of the 
needs and the problems inherent in this field. 

25. NON-FEDERAL SHARE 

That the National Association for Com- 
munity Development request the Congress 
of the United States to repeal fixed legisla- 
tion designating the percentage of non-fed- 
eral share contributions for anti-poverty 
programs, and 

That the Office of Economic Opportunity 
and other federal agencies adopt flexible cri- 
teria for requiring non-federal share con- 
tributions, and 

That cumulative non-federal share monies 
be interchangeable among any Federal Gov- 
ernment agency or program. 

26. COORDINATION OF PROGRAMS THROUGH THE 
PREFERENCE CLAUSES 

That the Federal Government take proper 
steps to fulfill these requirements, and 

That the principle of the preference provi- 
sion for anti-poverty programs through 
Community Action Agencies be made univer- 
sal throughout all Federal Government 
agencies and programs, and 

That a definite appeal procedure be estab- 
lished in this area. 

27. MAXIMUM FEASIBLE PARTICIPATION 

That this Conference urge that the Office 
of Economic Opportunity continue to vigor- 
ously support community groups and com- 
munity organization efforts which enable the 
poor to have a greater impact on the con- 
ditions affecting their lives, and 

That the same principle of maximum feasi- 
ble participation be extended to all federal, 
state and local programs. 

28. POSITION ON PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

That the truly representative Community 
Action Agency institution should have a role 
in the development of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity’s and other agencies’ proposed 
laws and regulations, and 

That the National Association for Com- 
munity Development as a professional or- 
ganization establish a dynamic program for 
voicing the collective views of Community 
Action Agencies, and 

That the Office of Economic Opportunity 
be encouraged to employ personnel who have 
had experience in Community Action Agen- 
cies and other community development pro- 
grams and to accomplish this end that Fed- 
eral Civil Service rules should be relaxed. 


LET US TAKE A STAND 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I must 
rise to express my indignation at the acts 
of the United Arab Republic in recent 
days. It seems President Nasser is like a 
little boy playing with a pistol with a 
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hair trigger. Thrusting aside the United 
Nations peacekeeping force, he shoves a 
match into the powder magazine that is 
the Middle East. 

Has this gentleman no regard for the 
United Nations? Has he no regard for 
the peace of this area and of our world? 
Does he think so little of the welfare of 
his own people? Does he realize what he 
is tampering with? 

Mr. President, it seems to me this 
gentleman has contempt for interna- 
tional agreements. He has taken our sur- 
plus food, then told us to literally jump 
in the lake. He has mortgaged the only 
significant cash crop of his land, long- 
stapled cotton, to the Soviet bloc for 
these weapons he now threatens to use 
with such reckless abandon. 

It was this person, if the rest of my 
colleagues will remember, who first al- 
lowed the Soviet Union into the Middle 
East with a major arms bargain. The 
moment he was armed thoroughly, he 
was ready for aggression. 

Let us take a closer look at this fellow— 
this papier-mache “Napoleon of the 
Nile.” With his people starving and his 
food-surplus margin virtually nonexist- 
ent, he prepares to make war upon an- 
other people. 

With the aid of Soviet Russia he has 
transformed the Middle East into an 
armed camp, bristling with modern 
weapons to further aggravate age-old 
hostilities. He has waged aggressive war 
in the Yemen, bombing civilians in the 
best traditions of the Luftwaffe, even 
going Hitler one better by use of poison 
gas. 

Fomenter of hatred, revolution, and 
destruction in every country of the Mid- 
dle East, he seeks at all costs to impose 
his will upon the unhappy people of this 
region, who certainly need to learn the 
ways of peace far more than they need 
the agony of war. 

Examine the list of revolutions and 
wars he has fomented, and one can 
easily see that this one person, Gamal 
Abel Nasser, is at the bottom of three- 
quarters of all the troubles afflicting this 
sore spot of our world. 

As to relations with the United States, 
his actions are almost beyond belief. He 
has insulted our diplomats, stood by 
while government-incited mobs burned 
our property and flag, daring us to do 
something about it. 

How many Members of this body can 
ever forget the sight of an Egyptian mob 
burning the flag of the United States in 
the streets of Alexandria? It is one thing 
to see this done here in America. That is 
bad enough. It is yet another to see a 
foreign mob dragging Old Glory in the 
dust of a Cairo street. 

President Nasser has insulted several 
Presidents of these United States. His 
planes have shot down an unarmed 
American commercial plane carrying 
businessmen on a legitimate mission. Yet 
at the same time this fellow traveler has 
demanded—I say demanded—our sur- 
plus food, has not made a move to repay 
us, and figuratively spits in our face 
when he has the chance. 

Now this gentleman, if you please, 
seeks once more to force his totalitarian 
views upon his neighbors. 
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Are there not some of us here who 
remember the death camps? Here are 
the Jews of Israel who possess 8,000 
square miles of desert. They have done 
more with it in 19 short years than some 
of their enemies have in ages. These be- 
draggled survivors of Belsen and Ausch- 
witz came to this land, fought off the 
armies of the Arab States and created a 
truly free nation in the midst of a sea of 
hostile neighbors. Of course a dictator- 
ship must seek to destroy them, for the 
poor fellahin can look across the fron- 
tier in some places and see people who 
arrived without shirts on their backs liv- 
ing better after a few short years than 
exploited Arabs who were there before- 
hand. 

I ask any humane and fairminded man 
here—have the Jews not paid out enough 
in the blood and agony of their people? 
Have there not been enough Anne 
Franks—enough Dreyfuses? Shall these 
poor people be hounded to the very ends 
of the earth and be made to bleed again? 
Was not Hitler enough? Did this not 
culminate 2,000 years of persecution? 

And what is Israel? Let us compare it 
with Egypt. I do not think there is a man 
here who could, by any stretch of the 
imagination, call Egypt any type of free 
country. It is a pure totalitarian state 
that is a stench in the nostrils of any 
free man. 

Has Israel burned our flag? Has Israel 
taken our largesse and spat in our face? 
Has Israel deliberately sought to play 
deadman’s roulette with the peace of 
the world? Mr. Nasser has. 

Mr. President, I submit to you that 
this gentleman is too dangerous a person 
to trust with the peace of our world. He 
must be told, and told swiftly, that this 
Nation will not stand idly by and watch 
the Middle East go up in flames, and 
perhaps the rest of the world with it. 

This country has given a guarantee to 
protect the Israeli border against aggres- 
sion. This is the international promise 
of our Nation. President Johnson re- 
affirmed it yesterday, and I hope the 
United Arab Republic heard him clearly. 

I further believe we should seek to re- 
establish the U.N. peacekeeping forces 
in the Gaza strip from which they were 
so precipitately withdrawn by U Thant. 

I further question the action of Mr. 
Thant in withdrawing them. 

Right now we are honoring our agree- 
ments all over the world. I see no reason 
why we should not honor this one now, 
and I call upon the Government of this 
Nation to do so forthwith, and in no un- 
certain terms. 

One final word, Mr. President. Our 
Western World has been undergoing 
some fascinating and long overdue reex- 
amination in recent years. As I recollect, 
this all began with Vatican II. when the 
Church led the way to new ways of think- 
ing of other people. 

There are such things in the world as 
brotherhood and compassion. Let us re- 
member that word—‘compassion,” Here 
are the remnants of a Biblical people, 
struggling to maintain their sweat- 
stained, blood-soaked piece of desert. 
They are surrounded on three sides by 
those sworn to have their very lives. They 
have thrown in their lot with liberty and 
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Western culture. Now their backs are to 
the wall as the slavering wolves of a 
power-hungry dictator and his ilk sur- 
round them. Although able and willing to 
fight, they look to us for a word of sup- 
port. Shall we turn our backs to them? 
Is a barrel of Arab oil worth more than 
an Israeli life? Shall we stand by to our 
eternal shame and watch others finish 
what Hitler started? There are those who 
would rejoice. Can one not hear Heinrich 
Himmler and Adolf Eichmann chuckle as 
their job is finished for them? 

But let us remember in addition to his- 
tory, ideology and geopolitics that lovely 
word; compassion. It has a melodic 
sound. It is a gentle word. There are no 
edges to it. But what a world of meaning 
it contains. Has not each of us here in 
this Chamber had at least one single mo- 
ment when we yearned for an act of com- 
passion? Has a hand not reached out to 
us from somewhere? Can any of us ever 
forget that act? That hand? That sub- 
lime gesture of compassion from one hu- 
man being to another in need? 

Mr. Nasser does not understand this. 
How much mercy will the women and 
children and old people of Israel receive 
at the hands of Arab soldiers and the 
tender souls of Shukairy’s terrorists who 
follow in their wake? 

Would not the stain of such an act 
burn into our consciences, haunting each 
of us who allowed it to the edges of our 
graves and beyond? 

Shall there be no peace for these 
people? If there is nothing else, then at 
least let there be compassion. 


COMPUTERS FOR EDUCATORS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
May 1967, issue of Oregon Education, 
the official publication of the Oregon 
Education Association, there appeared a 
most illuminating discussion under the 
bylines of Mr. Peter Wolmut and Mr. 
James Gunderson of the Multnomah 
County Intermediate Education District, 
entitled New Application of Computers: 
Data Processing for Educators.” 

This article, in my judgment, merits 
the attention of my colleagues. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New APPLICATION OF COMPUTERS: Data PROC- 
ESSING FoR EDUCATORS 
(By Peter Wolmut and James Gunderson, 
Multnomah County IED) 

At the start of the seventh decade of the 
twentieth century, some 3600 computers were 
installed and operating in the United States. 
Five years later the computer population 
rose to 22,500, By 1970, the number of “me- 
chanical brains” will top 50,000! 

The machine that was brand new in 1960 is 
being superseded by time-sharing approaches 
which can do several jobs concurrently and 
will no doubt be replaced by more complex 
machinery within a few short years. 

There is no need to document the fact that 
computers have assumed an important posi- 
tion in every facet of daily life. Besides the 
obvious bills one receives every month, there 
is not one field of human endeavor where 
research is not being done into methods of 
replacing slow human decision with quick 
decision through the use of the computer. 
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COMPUTER THOUGHT IS HUMAN THOUGHT 


What is most important to remember 
about computers is that they are high speed 
“clerks” which only can make decisions at a 
rate fantastically faster than that of hu- 
mans. If the “clerk” is not told precisely what 
decisions to make upon precisely what data, 
it will either be unable to process or will 
process incorrectly. Thus, it is limited by the 
knowledge of the person who tells it what to 
do (writes the program). 

Consider computer speed. 

The Multnomah County IED computer 
with which we work has available to it a 
program for demonstration purposes which 
starts with the number 2 and doubles it, 
printing the result line after line until it 
reaches 28. It does this job in 43 seconds! 
A human being adding a pair of digits and 
writing the result down at a rate of 1 per 
second would have to provide an eighteen- 
hour effort to do the same job. 

It is easy for the newspaper press to pro- 
vide its readers with hilarious anecdotes 
about the computer that credited the ac- 
count of an $80-per week clerk with $8,000,- 
000 or the computer that gave a student an 
F in recess, (Note that newspapers never 
mention the fact that it was a computer 
that set the linotype in the sentence, “Presi- 
dent Johnson said today that birkrhe fhryek 
keyst . . .) One must be continually aware 
that these errors and the programs that are 
written to make the computers do their 
speed-of-light jobs are human ones. One 
cannot receive full benefit from these ma- 
chines until the human errors are totally 
eradicated. 


FINANCE VERSUS EDUCATION 


The majority of computers installed in 
school districts were originally designed as 
aids to speeding up the vast financial sys- 
tems of public schools. In looking towards ad- 
ditional applications, computer manufac- 
turers have emphasized the transference of 
computer speed to the educational jobs of 
student scheduling, grade reporting, attend- 
ance and testing. In their glossaries, they 
have lumped these jobs under the term “stu- 
dent accounting.” 

Underlying this choice of words is the nub 
of the greatest problem facing data process- 
ing in education, for “student accounting” 
is a transferal of established computer pro- 
cedures in the financial field of education. 
And so far, this transferal has been found 
to have shortcomings which, if not overcome 
by educators, creates such antagonism to- 
ward the computer that its future potential 
approaches nil! 


SHORTCOMINGS 


Two examples of these shortcomings 
should suffice. The first concerns the GIGO 
syndrome (Garbage in; garbage out) found 
throughout data processing. In short, GIGO 
means that if John Jones’ name enters the 
computer misspelled as John Josne, then 
every list or punched card produced by the 
computer involving this name will contain 
John Josne. In processing test answer sheets 
for the METRO testing program’, the use of 
the optical scanner has spotlighted this type 
of problem to a great extent. 

OPTICAL SCANNERS 

The development of these scanners by IBM, 
Optical Scanning Corp., and Measurement 
Research Center has put into the hands of 
educators a very valuable tool—the ability 
to have student test responses punched into 
cards in order that subsequent item analysis 
can be performed through the use of a com- 
puter. At the same time, these scanners, in 
order to operate properly, demand that the 
answer sheets be undamaged, cleanly marked 
and free from extraneous matter, 


*The Portland metropolitan area testing 
program. 
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The optically scanned answer sheet has 
two basic sections, one for student responses, 
another for machine control. The latter may 
be lines which signal to the machine the lo- 
cation of the responses and where the answer 
sheet begins and ends. If the student hap- 
pens to mark in the control area, perhaps 
doodling during the few minutes left after 
he has completed the test, he is actually 
creating a direction to the scanner. Such 
doodling is at least going to confuse the ma- 
chine or worse give him an undetected false 
score. In a business application such an in- 
ventory marking, an employee also might 
mark the control area. If his doing so means 
the inventory cannot be taken properly, he 
will be relieved of his job. But we can’t fire 
students! 

A second example of the shortcomings of 
“student accounting” is the building of stu- 
dent records. 

In business, an employee’s whereabouts 
can be accounted for at all times, since he 
serves the company at the company’s direc- 
tion. But a student can and does move from 
room to room and/or school to school. And 
more important, the summer months pro- 
vide a discontinuity in record keeping which 
the public school cannot control. Proposed 
solutions such as requiring parents. con- 
tinually to inform the school district as to 
where the child is located or having all chil- 
dren receive a social security number upon 
entering school, smack of totalitarian tactics 
to too many people. However, unless a 100 
percent controlled system can be instituted, 
resultant data processing is both ineffective 
and inefficient—ineffective in that records 
are available only for some students, and in- 
efficient in that instruction to the computer 
to cover all situations that may arise become 
more complex and thus more subject to hu- 
man error. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR EDUCATORS 


There are questions, then, that are posed 
to the teacher, the administrator and the 
educational data processor. The teacher must 
decide how much time and discipline he is 
willing to invest in nonprofessional duties, 
such as preparing data for entry into a com- 
puter, in order that he may reap the full 
benefit of later having accurately analyzed 
data available to him to help him make 
effective decisions in the classroom. The ad- 
ministrator must decide how much money he 
can invest in equipment and the personnel 
to operate it, as well as assessing how much 
cooperation he can obtain from his public 
towards efficient control of his students’ rec- 
ords. The data processor must continually 
research the entire fleld looking for those 
methods and techniques which will ease 
clerical requirements in the schools and pro- 
vide quicker analysis of available data. 

The potential power of data processing as 
an aid to students is just barely tapped. 
Such concepts as providing natural language 
communication between teachers or students 
and machines will be a solution to the prob- 
lems presented by the fact that total human 
knowledge is doubling every five years. The 
immediate problem is to find solutions to 
“student accounting,” efforts toward which 
are being initiated. With such solutions, edu- 
cators will accept data processing, and its 
potential will better the education we can 
provide for children. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF TREAS- 
URY SURREY SPEAKS ON PRI- 
VATE PENSIONS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
last week Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Stanley Surrey spoke before 
the American Pension Conference. His 
remarks on the problems which we are 
presently facing in the area of regulat- 
ing private pensions systems are both 
thoughtful and incisive. 

The Subcommittee on Labor has be- 
fore it various bills including my own, S. 
1024, to amend the Welfare and Pen- 
sion Plans Disclosure Act. Mr. Surrey’s 
remarks indicate that the administra- 
tion may well be on the way toward 
giving the country the benefit of its gen- 
eral recommendations in this very com- 
plex field. When hearings are held on the 
subject, it would be well for all of the 
administration’s proposals to be before 
the Congress at the same time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Surrey’s speech of May 12, 
1967, dealing with this vital problem, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE STANLEY S. 
SURREY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY, BEFORE THE AMERICAN PENSION 
CONFERENCE, New York, N. ., May 11, 1967 


I very much appreciate this opportunity to 
meet with you to discuss recent develop- 
ments in the field of employee benefits. 
While there are many interesting facets of 
this area, I would like particularly to con- 
sider some of the issues concerning the pri- 
vate pension system which were raised by the 
1965 Report of the President’s Committee on 
Corporate Pension Funds. 

As you know, this Report looks at the pri- 
vate retirement system from many aspects 
to see how it is fulfilling its expectations 
and responsibilities. While the Report con- 
cludes generally that the private retirement 
system is serving an important function in 
the over-all retirement program of this 
country, it does point up several areas where 
improvement seems necessary if the system 
is to continue to meet its responsibilities. 

Although the Report had been carefully 
considered within the Government for about 
three years, the Administration realized that 
the complexity and importance of the issues 
involved warranted close examination and 
analysis of the Report by the business com- 
munity, labor organizations, and others be- 
fore affirmative action was taken in the na- 
ture of legislative proposals. Thus, the Re- 
port was released in January 1965, not as a 
catalog of proposed legislation but rather 
for the purpose of initiating public discus- 
sion of the issues with which it dealt. The 
Report has succeeded in its objective of 
stimulating considerable public interest and 
discussion, Many companies, organizations, 
and individuals have submitted critiques to 
the Government. While the comments from 
the business community have contained 
some interesting and provocative thoughts, 
many of us in Government were somewhat 
disappointed that most of the comments 
were negative in tone and merely indicated 
general opposition to any change. There 
have been few positive suggestions for im- 
provements in the existing statutes or regu- 
lations. I recognize that this was only a 
temporary and initial response, and that 
more constructive views are gradually being 
formulated and advanced. 

Before discussing what has been going on 
within the Government, let me briefly set 
forth some over-all views on the matter of 
pension plan reform. While I, of course, 
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cannot speak for them, I believe that they 
also represent the views of other Government 
Officials involved. 

We believe that the private retirement 
system is fulfilling a major role in our 
economy as a vital supplement to the basic 
social security system. 

We recognize that flexibility in the private 
system is desirable so that it may serve the 
particular needs of individual companies 
and their employees. However, we think there 
are areas where the system is failing to come 
up to the standards necessary for it to meet 
its basic objectives. These are areas where im- 
provements appear appropriate and needed. 
We are anxious that the improvements be 
made in a way which will not needlessly dis- 
rupt existing and future plans. 

At the present time, the situation within 
the Government is as follows: 

The Inter-Agency Staff Committee was re- 
activated almost a year ago. Its main activity 
has been to hold a series of meetings with 
knowledgeable groups to discuss certain of 
the recommendations in the Cabinet Com- 
mittee Report. The discussions centered on 
the recommendations relating to: (1) vest- 
ing, (2) funding and reinsurance, (3) broad- 
ening of employee coverage, (4) fiduciary 
Tesponsibility, and (5) additional disclosure, 
These were the particular areas in which it 
was thought that the issues had been re- 
fined to the point where detailed discussions 
would be helpful. The discussions did not 
deal with broad philosophical points but 
rather with the considerations which must be 
taken into account in developing concrete 
proposals, 

The groups with whom meetings were held 
included employers, unions, representatives 
of jointly trusteed multi-employer plans, ac- 
tuaries, accountants, banks, and insurance 
specialists. 

We on the Government side found these 
meetings extremely helpful. For example, 
many comments made at these meetings 
were reflected in the eventual proposals on 
fiduciary responsibility and disclosure which 
were submitted by the President to Congress 
in his Consumer Message in February of this 
year, 

Furthermore, as a result of these meetings, 
we have dropped from our current agenda one 
of the earlier recommendations—that is, the 
proposed elimination of the option to limit 
plan coverage to the salaried and clerical 
group. We found that the Cabinet Commit- 
tee’s rather broad recommendation for man- 
datory coverage of all employees did not take 
adequate account of the wide variety of 
situations where such a requirement may not 
be realistic—as, for example, where a partic- 
ular group of employees indicate a preference 
for a different type of retirement plan or per- 
haps, for a cash wage increase or another type 
of fringe benefit. For this reason, it was de- 
cided that it would not be appropriate to pro- 
ceed with this recommendation at this time. 

These meetings, as well as the staff work 
following them, have also brought us con- 
siderably further along in our thinking with 
regard to minimum vesting and funding re- 
quirements, and on the question of whether 
a partical reinsurance proposal can be de- 
veloped. In fact, fairly specific staff pro- 
posals for legislation on these points have 
now been developed. I think it would ma- 
terially advance the discussion in this area 
if the broad aspects of these proposals were 
made available to you—for your considera- 
tion and constructive criticism. 

As you will note, the staff proposals differ 
in some important respects from those set 
forth in the Cabinet Committee Report. This 
is the result of a careful re-evaluation of each 
of the original proposals in light of the com- 
ments and criticisms which have been re- 
celved. The new proposals contain definite 
structural improvements—and as a conse- 
quence represent an example of the mutual 
benefits to be gained from an open exchange 
of ideas between Government and the pri- 
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vate sector. For example, these new proposals 
have been carefully developed with the aim of 
making certain that they would not involve 
Government interference with individual 
plan decisions on the investment of pension 
funds or the selection of specific actuarial 
methods and assumptions. 

I hope that each of you will evaluate the 
proposals in a constructive manner and with- 
in the context of the objectives of the private 
retirement system—that is, from the stand- 
point not only of individual employers and 
employees but also of society as a whole. 

Let me mention some of the building- 
blocks in these proposals 

First on the matter of vesting: 

(1) Vesting of pension benefits is a de- 
sirable and needed part of the structure of 
private pension plans. Our modern society— 
involving dynamic changes in industries, 
businesses, and products and great mobility 
in individuals’ working lives—requires that 
stability accorded by vesting of benefits if 
the private pension system is to work proper- 
ly. Without vesting of benefits, employees can 
find themselves devoting large portions of 
their working lives to an employer only to 
find when a move is necessary, that those 
years have bought nothing toward their se- 
curity on retirement. We must recognize 
that the necessity for a move can, under to- 
day’s conditions and those likely in the fu- 
ture, originate as well in the career plans 
of the employee and his family as in the 
business plans of an employer. 

I have found very little genuine disagree- 
ment with the principle of vesting. The issue 
is how to devise the mechanics of a vesting 
standard and the mechanics of transition to 
that standard. 

(2) As to those mechanics: The staff pro- 
poses that participants in private pension 
plans be granted vested rights after 10 years 
of service with the employer. This recom- 
mendation is based on the principle that 10 
years is a sufficiently extended period of time 
for the value of an employee's service to be 
explicitly recognized for pension purposes. 
It represents about one-fourth of the typical 
working life of an employee. Loss of benefits 
for such a period of service, were an em- 
ployee to move elsewhere, would therefore 
represent a substantial reduction in his 
retirement security. 

The 10-year period would generally begin 
to run at the time the employee is first 
hired. However, in order not to require the 
vesting of relatively small benefits, an em- 
ployee’s service before age 25 could be dis- 
regarded if that service is not taken into 
account under the pension plan. 

The required vesting standard would only 
apply to the normal form of retirement 
benefit, such as a straight life annuity or 
a life annuity with a term certain. It would 
not have to be applied to other benefits 
under the plan, such as special early retire- 
ment allowances. 

The amount of benefit which should be 
vested in an employee leaving before retire- 
ment age would be a specific portion of the 
benefit he would have received at retirement, 
determined by the ratio of his actual credited 
service to the credited service he would have 
had had he remained until retirement age. 

The staff carefully considered but rejected 
allowing vesting to be deferred until a cer- 
tain age. With an age requirement set at 45 
years or above—which seem to be the levels 
suggested by some—too large a segment of an 
employee’s working life could be excluded 
from pension coverage if he were to change 
employment before he reached age 45. 

(3) Transitional features would be pro- 
vided so that employers may build up grad- 
ually to the maximum increase in plan costs, 
I believe that this matter of transition is a 
basic concern of the business community in 
the area of vesting. Certainly this concern is 
understandable. But fortunately it can be 
fully met by a recognition, first of the need 
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for a period of transition, and second of the 
desirability of as much flexibility as possible 
in the mechanics of the transition. 

A broad transitional rule which would seem 
appropriate—at least for many plans—would 
provide that the new vesting standard need 
only be applied with respect to benefits for 
service after the new requirement goes into 
effect. In other words, only benefits for future 
service—service after the effective date of 
the change—need be vested. But service prior 
to that date would count toward the 10 years 
required service before benefits are to be 
vested. 

This would not be the only transitional 
path under the staff proposal. There are un- 
doubtedly employers who would be unwilling 
to differentiate between future and past serv- 
ice since, to do so, would not distinguish be- 
tween long-service and short-service em- 
ployees. They may prefer a transition more 
favorable to long-service employees. Accord- 
ingly, optional arrangements to phase-in the 
10 year vesting standard would be made avail- 
able under which that standard would not 
become fully applicable until 10 years after 
the legislation becomes effective. 

One such alternative would permit a plan 
to adopt a 20-year vesting standard—ap- 
plicable to the full benefit earned to the date 
of termination—for employees who leave dur- 
ing the first year after the legislation becomes 
effective, and then systematically to reduce 
this standard so that after 10 years all em- 
ployees leaving with more than 10 years of 
employment would receive vested rights. 
Under another alternative, the 10-year stand- 
ard would apply immediately but only with 
respect to a specified percentage of an em- 
ployee’s benefits depending on when he left 
the company: if he left in the first year after 
the effective date of the legislation, only 10 
percent of his benefit would need be vested; 
if he left in the second year, 20 percent, and 
so forth. Under either of these alternatives, 
however, there would be no distinction be- 
tween past and future service benefits unlike 
the broad transitional rule earlier mentioned. 

There may, of course, be other transitional 
arrangements which might better meet the 
needs of particular plans, and the staff would 
certainly explore them. 

In any event, no change in plan provisions 
would be required for the first two or three 
years after a bill is enacted in order to allow 
time for renegotiation of labor contracts. 
Thus, the total transitional period would 
really be in the nature of 12-13 years. 

Any evaluation of the 10-year vesting 
standard proposed by the staff must be made 
within the context of these transitional rules. 
The staff proposal does not call for 10-year 
vesting tomorrow or the next year. Instead, 
it is really suggesting this standard for 12 or 
13 years from now and, in this respect, ap- 
pears to recognize the evolutionary 
that is constantly at work within the plans 
themselves. Thus, in comparing the staff pro- 
posal with actual plan experience, the proper 
point of reference is not the present but 
rather what is likely to be the attitude 12 
or 13 years from now. 

(4) New plans—another aspect of real con- 
cern to many in the business community— 
would not be required to meet any vesting 
standard for employees leaving during the 
first five years the plan is in effect. This 
delay would recognize that often plans are 
initially set up to meet the situation of a 
few long-service employees nearing retire- 
ment age. It may not be feasible, in this 
situation, for an employer at once to meet 
the cost of providing for these employees and 
also the cost of vesting for other employees 
leaving during the first few years. 

Our meetings with the outside groups were 
very helpful in pinpointing the problems and 
considerations relevant for new plans. 

On the matter of funding of benefits and 
reinsurance; 

(1) Reasonable assurance that accrued 
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pension benefits will actually be paid is also 
a desirable and needed part of the structure 
of private pension plans. A pension plan is 
nothing more than an empty promise to an 
employee if years of service spent in the be- 
lief that he is adding to his security on re- 
tirement turn out to be years of illusion be- 
cause the promise turns out to be only words 
on paper and the funds to make it real are 
lacking. No amount of fine print in a pen- 
sion plan explaining that a vested benefit 
may be something different in the end from 
an actual paid benefit will assuage the feel- 
ing of unfairness and indeed of deception 
on the part of the employee. Nor can it meet 
the real hardship that deprivation of a 
vested and therefore expected, benefit may 
mean. 

An employee will thus inevitably—and un- 
derstandably—indict his employer and the 
Government for any failure of funds when 
he seeks to exchange his promise of a vested 
benefit for actual payments. Just as the 
beneficiaries of life insurance and the de- 
positors in savings institutions clearly expect 
a rational and modern society to protect 
their reliance on the institutions of that 
society, so will the beneficiaries of pension 
plans expect similar protection. 

It is thus really inescapable that employers 
and the Government have a common obliga- 
tion, and thus a common goal, to provide for 
the security of the employee by assuring the 
resources from which benefit commitments 
can be met. Here also therefore the issue is 
not whether there should be adequate pro- 
tection but how to devise the mechanics for 
that protection without unduly interfering 
with the operations and flexibility of the 
private retirement system. 

(2) As to those mechanics, the staff pro- 
posal would measure a plan’s funding ade- 
quacy by comparing its assets with the lia- 
bilities to which it is committed—that is, its 
liabilities for vested benefits. This relation- 
ship would be reported to the Government 
every three years. 

In recommending this approach, the staff 
concluded that the relation between assets 
on hand and liabilities for vested benefits is a 
meaningful test of the ability of a plan to 
honor its benefit commitments. An employee 
is not particularly concerned with acturial 
methods and rates of funding accrued liabili- 
ties; rather, he is most interested in the re- 
lationship between the benefits promised by 
the plan and the funds available to meet 
those benefits. Substantially this same 
measure of funding adequacy is being used 
by the Pension Research Council in its 
study—under the leadership of Professor Dan 
McGill of the University of Pennsylvania—of 
the funding status of a broad range of plans. 

(3) While the ultimate goal of such a 
funding standard would be “assets equal to 
vested liabilities’, plans would be given 25 
years in which to reach this goal. This ap- 
proach recognizes that plans generally begin 
with large past service liabilities that can 
realistically be funded only over an extended 
period of years. More specifically, a plan 
would each year have a funding target—in 
terms of a percentage of assets measured at 
market value to vested liabilities—which it 
must meet, and this target would be in- 
creased at an annual rate equal to four per- 
cent of vested liabilities. Adjustments in the 
schedule would be permitted to account for 
amendments to the plan which substantially 
alter liabilities. Furthermore, to ease the 
transition for existing plans, a more gradual 
schedule would be applied for the first few 
years after the legislation is enacted. 

(4) Such a stretching out of funding by 
the employer for vested benefits, so that full 
funding would not have to be reached for 
a number of years, will meet a genuine con- 
cern of employers and others that the re- 
quirement of full funding not be a drain on 
their resources. But this solution for the 
employer’s problem will be no answer to an 
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employee seeking actual payments in cases— 
hopefully rare—in which the gradual fund- 
ing proves insufficient to meet actual claims 
in the event of a termination of the plan in 
the interim period. Such an employee can 
rightfully state that a solution which leaves 
him empty-handed is not a rational solution. 
He will still view the private pension sys- 
tem—employers—and society derelict in their 

As a consequence, the staff proposes the 
establishment of a common fund which 
would be available to meet any particular 
plan’s unfunded liabilities in the event of 
its termination while moving towards full 
funding. Under the staff proposal, each plan 
would make contributions to the common 
fund based on the amount of its unfunded 
vested liabilities. If a plan is terminated for 
business reasons, amounts from the com- 
mon fund would be available to make up 
the difference between its funding target 
and its vested liabilities which cannot be 
covered by the assets in the plan. In this 
fashion, employers as a group would be pro- 
viding the difference between target fund- 
ing and full funding of the vested benefits 
of the private pension plan system. 

To preserve the integrity of each separate 
private plan the termination protection 
would not apply to the extent an employer 
has not met his prescribed funding target, 
whether because of a deficiency in contribu- 
tions or an abnormal drop in the value of 
the assets in the fund. Moreover, penalties 
would be applied to a plan if it remained 
below its funding target for more than three 
years. 

These are some of the building blocks 
which our staff people believe will make for 
sound vesting and funding-reinsurance pro- 

s. Let me reiterate, however, that these 
building blocks are not official Government 
proposals, either of any Department or of 
the Cabinet Committee. They are under 
study—just as I hope you and others in- 
terested may study them. 

I assure you that we do not feel that all 
wisdom in the world on this or any other 
issue rests with the Government. It is often 
difficult for us in the Government to appre- 
ciate fully the varying practical problems 
which necessarily arise over the wide spec- 
trum of business. The managers of private 
plans in turn may recognize that being close 
to those problems can make the problems 
loom larger than they really are. They may 
find it beneficial therefore to see what can 
be accomplished when one turns from rec- 
ognizing problems to a genuine effort to 
solve those problems, I, therefore, hope you 
will share your constructive thoughts with 
us as we consider these staff proposals. I can 
assure you that we will receive any sugges- 
tions with an open mind. While we may not 
go along with all of your thinking, I can’t 
help but believe that such sharing of ideas 
would be mutually beneficial to the Govern- 
ment and to industry. 

That is the primary message I have for 
you today. I wanted you to know that we 
are moving ahead towards formulating our 
recommendations respecting private pension 
plans, and that you should not mistake our 
considered deliberations for any slackening 
in our feeling that the private pension plan 
system can be strengthened. 

Before concluding I would like to take a 
few minutes to discuss the present status of 
our review of the rules for integrating private 
pension plans with the social security sys- 
tem. Here also we appear to face a situation 
in which the policy objective seems clear, 
that of requiring plans which take credit 
for social security benefits to do so under an 
approach that will insure their basic fair- 
ness and non-discriminatory character. The 
task, again, is one to devise the mechanics 
of integration in a way which avoids discrim- 
ination yet does not involve private plans in 
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a constant process of change and difficult 
adjustments. 

As you may be aware, we have announced 
the appointment of an Advisory Panel of ex- 
perts to advise us on this matter. The Panel 
held its initial meeting with us late last 
month. It is assisting us in evaluating the 
large number of comments which have been 
received from interested persons in response 
to the Internal Revenue Service Announce- 
ment requesting background material, The 
Panel is also considering the effects on inte- 
gration of further possible changes in the 
social security system. In view of the major 
social security changes which the President 
has proposed, and which are now being con- 
sidered by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, I believe that any final results re- 
specting this integration matter must, of 
necessity, await Congressional action on the 
pending social security measure, 

Again, I appreciate very much the oppor- 
tunity to meet with you today. Your chosen 
careers lie in the formation and management 
of private pension plans, You have thus un- 
dertaken to be responsible for the retirement 
security of many millions of American work- 
ers. I know you are fully aware that this is 
a very large responsibility. Society can rightly 
look to your skills and your talents—and 
your genuine sense of concern, indeed your 
conscience in your chosen profession—and 
hold you accountable to it in meeting that 
responsibility. It knows that you will be 
faithful to that trust, for it is the accomplish- 
ment of that faithfulness which is your re- 
ward—in a real sense the knowledge of that 
accomplishment will be your retirement se- 
curity in your professional career. 


TWO RESOLUTIONS OF THE NORTH 
DAKOTA LEGISLATURE: RIVER 
BASIN COMMISSIONS FOR THE 
MISSOURI AND THE RED-SOURIS- 
RAINY BASINS 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, the Leg- 
islature of the State of North Dakota has 
completed an important step in the 
history of the State toward the conserva- 
tion and development of the water re- 
sources of the State, and of the land 
resources which must have an abundant 
supply of water if they are to produce 
the crops and the livestock on which the 
prosperity of our people depends. I feel 
privileged to be able to report this im- 
portant step to Congress. 

The North Dakota Legislature on 
February 28, 1967, approved two Senate 
concurrent resolutions. One endorses the 
proposed establishment of the Red- 
Souris-Rainy River Basins Commission. 
The other supports establishment of a 
Missouri River Basin Commission. 

Both of these River Basin Commissions 
would be established by the President 
of the United States under the provisions 
of the Water Resources Planning Act 
that Congress enacted in 1965. 

Gov. William L. Guy, of North Dakota, 
requested the Water Resources Council 
on October 30, 1965, to recommend to 
the President the establishment of the 
Red-Souris-Rainy River Basins Com- 
mission. The Governors of South Dakota 
and Minnesota have supported that re- 
quest and the Water Resources Council 
has concurred. Favorable action by the 
President is now being awaited. 

Governor Guy also took the initiative 
in requesting the establishment of a Mis- 
souri River Basin Commission. That re- 
quest has already received the support 
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of the present Governors of Colorado and 
Missouri. The other States in the Mis- 
souri River Basin are Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, South Dakota, Wyoming, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Iowa, 

The Governors of North Dakota and 
Minnesota have agreed to give consid- 
eration to consolidating the Red-Souris- 
Rainy River Basins Commission with the 
Missouri River Basin Commission if and 
when the Missouri River Basin Commis- 
sion is established, and the Governor of 
South Dakota has concurred. 

Lands and waters of the State of North 
Dakota are included in the territories 
proposed for both of these commissions, 
and I am happy to join Governor Guy 
and the Legislature of North Dakota in 
supporting the establishment of both 
commissions. 

If these commissions are established, 
they will make possible the orderly plan- 
ning of the development and utilization 
of the waters and related land resources 
of the States involved. It is the stated 
purpose of title II of the Water Resources 
Planning Act to enable the river basin 
commissions established under its pro- 
visions to develop such plans on a com- 
prehensive and coordinated basis with 
the cooperation of all affected Federal 
agencies, States, local governments, in- 
dividuals, corporations, business enter- 
prises, and others concerned. 

The river basin commissions are not 
authorized to serve as Federal regional 
valley authorities. Their function is not 
to construct or operate water facilities. 
Their duties are to introduce unity, har- 
mony and coordination among the State, 
local, and Federal agencies that are al- 
ready authorized to construct and oper- 
ate the various types of water facilities. 
The commissions will bring the key per- 
sonnel of these agencies together so that 
they may be intimately informed of what 
the others are doing and planning to do. 
Their task is to introduce cooperation 
and mutual assistance where we now 
sometimes have conflict and duplication. 

I shall not further summarize the rele- 
vant provisions of the Water Resources 
Planning Act because these are quoted 
in the concurrent resolutions. I ask 
unanimous consent that both resolutions 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION “R” 
Concurrent resolution endorsing the estab- 
lishment by the President of the Red- 

Souris-Rainy River Basins Commission, 

authorizing appointment of the state mem- 

ber thereof and fixing his compensation, 
and pledging state support thereto 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
enacted the Water Resources Planning Act, 
approved July 22, 1965 (Public Law 89-80, 79 
Stat. 246), and 

In order to meet the rapidly expanding 
demands for water throughout the Nation 
. .. declared it to be the policy of the Con- 
gress to encourage the conservation, develop- 
ment, and utilization of water and related 
land resources of the United States on a com- 
prehensive and coordinated basis by the Fed- 
eral Government, States, localities, and pri- 
vate enterprise with the cooperation of all 
affected Federal agencies, States, local gov- 
ernments, individuals, corporations, busi- 
ness enterprises, and others concerned;” and 
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Whereas the said Act provided that nothing 
therein shall be construed “to expand or 
diminish either Federal or State jurisdiction, 
responsibility, or rights in the fleld of water 
resources planning, development, or con- 
alho 

Whereas on October 30, 1965, Governor 
William L. Guy of North Dakota, with the 
concurrence of Governor Karl F. Rolvaag 
of Minnesota, addressed a request to the 
Water Resources Council for the creation of 
a river basin water and related land resources 
commission, embracing the Red River of the 
North Drainage Basin, lying within the 
boundaries of the states of Minnesota, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota, under and pur- 
suant to the authority and provisions of 
Title II of the aforesaid Act (Public Law 89- 
80); and 

Whereas at the suggestion and recommen- 
dation of the Water Resources Council, con- 
curred in by the applicants, the area has 
been expanded by the addition thereto of 
the Souris and Rainy River Basins; and 

Whereas it is anticipated that the President 
of the United States, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
soon will declare the establishment of the 
Red-Souris-Rainy River Basins Commission, 
encompassing their drainage areas within 
said states of Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and a minuscule area in Montana; 
and 

Whereas the purpose, responsibility, and 
function of such commission would be to: 

(1) serve as the principal agency for the 
coordination of Federal, State, interstate, 
local and nongovernmental plans for the de- 
velopment of water and related land re- 
sources in its area, river basin, or group of 
river basins; 

“(2) prepare and keep up to date, to the 
extent practicable, a comprehensive, coordi- 
nated, joint plan for Federal, State, interstate, 
local and nongovernmental development of 
water and reated resources: Provided, That 
the plan shall include an evaluation of all 
reasonable alternative means of achieving 
optimum development of water and related 
land resources of the basin or basins, and it 
may be prepared in stages, including recom- 
mendations with respect to individual 
projects; 

“(3) recommend long-range schedules of 
priorities for the collection and analysis of 
basic data and for investigation, planning, 
and construction of projects; and 

“(4) foster and undertake such studies of 
water and related land resources problems in 
its area, river basin, or group of river basins 
as are necessary in the preparation of the 
plan described in clause (2) of this sub- 
sections:" Provided, however, That nothing 
in said Act shall be construed— 

“as authorizing any entity established or 
acting under the provisions hereof to study, 
plan, or recommend the transfer of waters 
between areas under the jurisdiction of more 
than one river basin commission or entity 
performing the function of a river basin 
commission;” and 

Whereas the appointment of a commis- 
sion member from each state shall be in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the state which 
he represents, and in the absence of govern- 
ing provisions therefor such state member 
shall be appointed by and serve at the pleas- 
ure of the Governor, and shall receive such 
compensation as may be provided by the 
state; and 

Whereas section 207(a) of said Act pro- 
vides— 

“Each commission shall recommend what 
share of its expenses shall be borne by the 
Federal Government, but such share shall 
be subject to approval by the Council. 

The remainder of the commission’s ex- 
penses shall be otherwise apportioned as the 
commission may determine.”: now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota the House of Representatives 
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concurring therein, That the Fortieth Legis- 
lative Assembly of the state of North Da- 
kota does hereby— 

(1) concur in the policy of Congress de- 
clared in said Public Law 89-80; 

(2) construe said Act as in no manner or 
form endorsing the concept of a so-called 
Federal Regional Valley Authority; 

(3) commend Governor Guy for promptly 
initiating a request for the establishment of 
a Red River Basin Commission; 

(4) concur in the purpose and objective 
of the proposed commission; 

(5) concur in the appointment of the 
state member by and to serve at the pleas- 
ure of the Governor; 

(6) pledge its full support to enable the 
proposed commission to carry out its func- 
tions by implementation thereof through 
adequate appropriations, required partici- 
pation, and n cooperation; and 

(7) direct and authorize the head of each 
state department or independent agency, de- 
termined by the state member to have a sub- 
stantial interest in the work to be under- 
taken by the proposed commission, upon re- 
quest therefor of such member (a) to furnish 
to him such information as may be neces- 
sary for carrying out his work and as may be 
available to or procurable by such depart- 
ment or agency, and (b) to detail to tempo- 
rary duty with such proposed commission on 
a reimbursable basis such personnel within 
his administrative jurisdiction as may be 
needed or believed to be useful for the in- 
tended purposes, each such detail to be with- 
out loss of seniority, pay, fringe bene- 
fits, or other employee status; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state trans- 
mit copies of this resolution to Honorable 
Harold LeVander, Governor of Minnesota, St. 
Paul; Honorable Nils A. Boe, Governor of 
South Dakota, Pierre; Honorable Tim M. 
Babcock, Governor of Montana, Helena; Hon- 
orable Ross Thatcher, Prime Minister of Sas- 
katchewan, Regina; Honorable Duff Roblin, 
Prime Minister of Manitoba, Winnipeg; Hon- 
orable John P. Roberts, Prime Minister of 
Ontario, Toronto; Honorable A. D. P. Heeney, 
Chairman Canadian Section, International 
Joint Commission, Ottawa, Ontario; Honor- 
able Matthew E. Welsch, Chairman United 
States Section, International Joint Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C. 20440; Honorable 
Stewart L. Udall, Chairman, and Honorable 
Henry P. Caulfield, Jr., Executive Director, 
Water Resources Council, Washington, D.C. 
20005; Division Engineer, North Central Di- 
vision, Corps of Engineers, 536 South Clark 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60605; District En- 
gineer, Corps of Engineers, 1217 U.S. Post 
Office and Custom House, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota 55101; Senators Milton R. Young and 
Quentin N. Burdick and Representatives 
Mark Andrews and Thomas S. Kleppe, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and Governor William L. Guy. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION “S” 


Concurrent resolution endorsing the estab- 
lishment by the President of the Missouri 
River Basin Commission, authorizing ap- 
pointment of the state member thereof and 
fixing his compensation, and pledging state 
support thereto 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
enacted the Water Resources Planning Act, 
approved July 22, 1965 (Public Law 89-80, 
79 Stat. 246), and— 

“In order to meet the rapidly expanding 
demands for water throughout the Nation 
. . . declared it to be the policy of the Con- 
gress to encourage the conservation, devel- 
opment, and utilization of water and related 
land resources of the United States on a 
comprehensive and coordinated basis by the 
Federal Government, States, localities, and 
private enterprise with the cooperation of all 
affected Federal agencies, States, local gov- 
ernments, individuals, corporations, business 
enterprises, and others concerned;” and 
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Whereas the said Act provided that noth- 
ing therein shall be construed “to expand or 
diminish either Federal or State jurisdiction, 
responsibility, or rights in the field of water 
resources Panning development, or control 

n 

Whereas on May 31, 1966, Governor Wil- 
liam L, Guy of North Dakota, addressed a 
request to the Water Resources Council for 
the creation of a river basin water and re- 
lated land resources commission, embracing 
the Missouri River Drainage Basin lying 
within the boundaries of the states of Colo- 
rado, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Wyoming, under and pursuant to 
the authority and provisions of Title II of 
said Act, with which request some of the gov- 
ernors of the affected states have indicated 
concurrence; and 

Whereas when the required number of the 
basin states have concurred, it is anticipated 
that the President of the United States will 
declare the establishment of the Missouri 
River Basin Commission, encompassing the 
anaes area within the states aforesaid; 


Whereas the purpose, responsibility, and 
function of such commission would be to: 

“(1) serve as the principal agency for the 
coordination of Federal, State, ee lo- 
cal and nongovernmental plans for the de- 
velopment of water and related land re- 
sources in its area, river basin, 
anasi : or group of 

“(2) prepare and keep up to date, to the 
extent practicable, a comprehensive, coordi- 
nated, joint plan for Federal, State, inter- 
State, local and nongovernmental develop- 
ment of water and related resources: Pro- 
vided, That the plan shall include an evalu- 
ation of all reasonable alternative means of 
achieving optimum development of water 
and related land resources of the basin or 
basins, and it may be prepared in stages, in- 
cluding recommendations with respect to 
individual projects; 

(63) recommend long-range schedules 
priorities for the collection 1 analysis ot 
basic data and for investigation, planning, 
and construction of projects; and 

“(4) foster and undertake such studies of 
water and related land resources problems in 
its area, river basin, or group of river basins 
as are necessary in preparation of the plan 
described in clause (2) of this subsection;” 

Provided, however, that nothing in said 
Act shall be construed “as authorizing any 
entity established or acting under the provi- 
sions hereof to study, plan, or recommend 
the transfer of waters between areas under 
the jurisdiction of more than one river basin 
commission or entity performing the func- 
tion of a river basin commission; and 

Whereas the appointment of a commission 
member from each state shall be in accord- 
ance with the laws of the state which he rep- 
resents, and in the absence of governing pro- 
visions therefor such state member shall be 
appointed by and serve at the pleasure of the 
Governor, and shall receive such compensa- 
tion as may be provided by the state; and 

Whereas section 207(a) of said Act pro- 
vides— 

“Each commission shall recommend what 
share of its expenses shall be borne by the 
Federal Government, but such share shall be 
subject to approval by the Council. The 
remainder of the commission’s expenses shall 
be otherwise apportioned as the commission 
may determine; 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
North Dakota, the House of Representatives 
concurring therein, That the Fortieth Legis- 
lative Assembly of the state of North Dakota 
does hereby— 

(1) concur in the policy of Congress de- 
clared in said Public Law 89-80; 

(2) construe said Act as in no manner or 
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form endorsing the concept of a so-called 
Federal Regional Valley Authority; 

(3) Commend Governor Guy for initiating 
a request for the establishment of a Missouri 
River Basin Commission; 

(4) concur in the purpose and objective 
of the proposed commission; 

(5) encourage and urge the Governors of 
the Missouri River Basin States who have not 
yet concurred in Governor Guy’s request to 
promptly provide the Water Resources Coun- 
cil with their concurrences therein; 

(6) concur in the appointment of the state 
member by and to serve at the pleasure of 
the Governor; 

(7) pledge its full support to enable the 
proposed commission to carry out its func- 
tions by implementation thereof through 
adequate appropriations, required partici- 
pating, and necessary cooperation; and 

(8) direct and authorize the head of each 
state department or independent agency, de- 
termined by the state member to have a sub- 
stantial interest in the work to be under- 
taken by the proposed commission, upon re- 
quest of such member therefor (a) to fur- 
nish to him such information as may be nec- 
essary for carrying out his work and as may 
be available to or procurable by such depart- 
ment or agency, and (b) to detail to tempo- 
rary duty with such proposed commission on 
a reimbursable basis such personnel within 
his administrative jurisdiction as may be 
needed or believed to be useful for the in- 
tended purposes, each such detail to be 
without loss of seniority, pay, fringe benefits, 
or other employee status; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state trans- 
mit copies of this resolution to Honorable 
John A. Love, Governor of Colorado, Denver; 
Honorable Harold E. Hughes, Governor of 
Iowa, Des Moines; Honorable Robert Dock- 
ing, Governor of Kansas, Topeka; Honorable 
Harold LeVander, Governor of Minnesota, St. 
Paul; Honorable Warren E. Hearnes, Gover- 
nor of Missouri, Jefferson City; Honorable 
Tim M. Babcock, Governor of Montana, 
Helena; Honorable Norbert A. Tiemann, Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska, Lincoln; Honorable Wil- 
liam L. Guy, Governor of North Dakota, Bis- 
marck; Honorable Nils A. Boe, Governor of 
South Dakota, Pierre; Honorable Stanley 
Hathaway, Governor of Wyoming, Cheyenne; 
Honorable Stewart L. Udall, Chairman, and 
Honorable Henry P. Caulfield, Jr., Executive 
Director, Water Resources Council, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20005; Division Engineer, Missouri 
River Division, Corps of Engineers, 215 North 
17th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 68102; District 
Engineer, Corps of Engineers, 6012 U.S. Post 
Office and Custom House, Omaha, Nebraska 
68102; Senators Milton R. Young and Quen- 
tin N. Burdick and Representatives Mark 
Andrews and Thomas S. Kleppe, Washington, 
D. O. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S FORTH- 
RIGHT AND TIMELY STATEMENT 
ON THE EXPLOSIVE SITUATION IN 
THE NEAR EAST 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
found the President’s statement forth- 
right and timely. Tension in the Near 
East has been increasing apace during 
the past few days. President Nasser’s 
stated intention to stop Israeli vessels 
and to inspect other vessels for strategic 
cargo has added a dangerous element to 
the critical atmosphere of the past few 
days. A blockade of Israeli shipping 
would certainly be potentially disastrous 
to the cause of peace. 

I firmly believe that the United Na- 
tions should remain in the forefront of 
this situation. I sincerely hope the Secre- 
tary General’s trip to Cairo and his talks 
there will lead to a lessening of tensions 
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and a restoration of peace and tran- 
quillity. Other member states of the 
United Nations will surely wish to join 
us in extending the Secretary General 
full support. It is hoped, too, that the 
parties directly involved in this explosive 
situation will respond to the desire of the 
international community to exercise the 
utmost restraint and patience. It would 
be unfortunate if a miscalculation, an 
error in analyzing the intentions of the 
other party, could spark an outbreak. 
Hostilities in the Near East would bring 
untold suffering to millions of innocent 
people and would make it all the more 
difficult to find a way to peace in that 
troubled area. 


A SALUTE TO ALASKA: A TRIBUTE 
TO THE 49TH STATE’S NATIVES BY 
THE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS, ROBERT L. BENNETT 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of Interior has published an ex- 
ceedingly interesting description of the 
special contributions being made by the 
native people of Alaska to the celebra- 
tion of Alaska’s 100th anniversary of 
purchase from Russia. This beautiful 
publication called Indian Record is in- 
troduced by Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, Robert L. Bennett, whom Alaskans 
came to know and appreciate during his 
4 years as area director of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs at Juneau. Indian 
Record gives fine descriptions of the 
unique way of life of the Alaska natives 
and the ways in which this will be in- 
terpreted for the benefit of visitors to 
Alaska who will help to celebrate our 
100th anniversary this summer. Of 
course, the term “Indian” should be ex- 
panded to read “Indian,” “Eskimo,” and 
“Aleut’—whose people are referred to in 
Alaska as “natives.” 

Of special interest is a section of this 
Indian Record reporting on the member- 
ship in the Alaska State Legislature of 
seven native Alaskans. Alaska, in its brief 
history as a State as well as during its 
territorial days, has enjoyed representa- 
tion in the territorial and State legisla- 
tures of greatly talented members whose 
ancestry is Eskimo, Indian, or Aleut. The 
first president of the Alaska State Legis- 
lature was my good friend, William B. 
Beltz, an Eskimo from Unalakleet, who 
made outstanding contributions to the 
State of Alaska, but whose career, un- 
fortunately, was cut off by his untimely 
demise. He was succeeded as president 
of the State senate by another distin- 
guished native, Frank Peratrovich, a 
Tlingit Indian from Klawock who had 
previously served as president of the ter- 
ritorial senate and was the first vice 
president of the constitutional conven- 
tion which drafted Alaska’s State con- 
stitution. 

Now the State’s fifth legislature boasts 
membership of Senator Ray Christian- 
sen, a Democrat, of Bethel; House mem- 
bers are Willie Hensley, a Democrat, a 
25-year-old graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Alaska, whose home is Kotze- 
bue; Jules Wright, Republican, of Fair- 
banks; Carl Moses, Republican, of Una- 
laska; John Sackett, a Republican, of 
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Huslia. Frank See, mayor of Hoonah, who 
also represents his district in the house, 
is former grand president of the Alaska 
Native Brotherhood. John Westdahl, of 
St. Mary’s, a Democrat, is serving his 
first term in the legislature. 

Alaska salutes these outstanding rep- 
resentatives of the native people of Alas- 
ka and all the others who have made 
so many vital contributions to their peo- 
ple and, indeed, to the State of Alaska 
as a whole. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Indian Record be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the item was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

A SALUTE TO ALASKA 
(By Robert L. Bennett, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs) 


Congratulations to Alaska on its 100th 
Anniversary! 

It was my pleasure to reside in Alaska for 
four years, as the Area Director of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, during which time I met 
many fine and dedicated people. 

From Saxman in southeastern Alaska to 
Point Barrow on the Arctic Ocean, the native 
people of Alaska are struggling for their 
place in the growing destiny of the great 
State of Alaska. 

It was a rewarding experience to be in- 
volved with the native peoples of Alaska in 
the slow but progressive steps they are tak- 
ing to improve their lives and the lives of 
their children in a constant battle with the 
environment. This effort takes a great deal 
of courage, and the native peoples of Alaska 
are to be complimented for their endeavors. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is only one 
of the many agencies now engaged in serv- 
ices and assistance to the native peoples. 
The State government as well as local bor- 
ough governments are taking an increased 
interest in native affairs. Much of this has 
been stimulated by the native people them- 
selves through expressions in native publi- 
cations and organizations, which have finally 
culminated in the development of a State- 
wide association of native peoples. The fore- 
runners of this State-wide organization, and 
still much involved in the affairs of the 
native peoples, are the Alaska Native Broth- 
erhood and Sisterhood. 

One cannot help but feel the surge of 
native effort and the potential which exists 
in the hearts and minds of the many younger 
people in schools of higher learning, such as 
Mount Edgecumbe. I am happy that the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs makes a small con- 
tribution through providing education and 
other services to a substantial number of the 
native peoples, 

One of the great resources for the native 
people and the Bureau of Indian Affairs of 
Alaska has been the dedication, interest, and 
support of the Alaska Congressional delega- 
tion. Without this, the way of the native 
peoples and the Bureau would have been 
much more difficult. It is hoped that we will 
deserve their continued support in the chal- 
lenge which lies ahead for all. 

The Centennial Anniversary provides an 
opportunity to reflect on the past, to weigh 
progress thus far in the development of 
Alaska as a State, and finally, to focus with 
keen vision in the horizon of the future. 

WHO OWNS ALASKA? 

Alaska was acquired from Russia by Treaty 
in 1867. However, the treaty did nothing to 
define the entitlement of the natives to the 
lands which they were using and occupying. 
In the Organic Act of 1884, Congress pro- 
vided that “the Indians or other persons 
shall not be disturbed in the possession of 
any lands actually in their use or occupation 
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or now claimed by them.” Unfortunately, it 
did not provide a means by which they might 
acquire title to the lands. 

The Congress has reserved to itself the 
resolution of this issue and many bills to 
settle the native claims have been intro- 
duced. Despite the fact that nearly a cen- 
tury has gone by since the purchase of 
Alaska from Russia, Congress has enacted no 
legislation which would permit the natives 
to acquire title to land they occupy and use 
except the 1906 Native Homestead Allot- 
ment Act and the 1926 Native Townsite Act. 
These two acts enabled the individual 
Natives to obtain title to the small parcels 
of land they improved and occupied. 

Since the Alaskan Statehood Act of 1958, 
which made Alaska the 49th State, the land 
claim problem has become more complex. 
Section 4 of the act authorizes the State, 
within 25 years after its admission, to select 
more than 100 million acres of public lands 
which are “vacant, unappropriated and un- 
reserved.” At the present time, practically 
the entire State of Alaska is being claimed 
by the native population or selected by the 
State, with many claims overlapping the 
State selections. The natives in all areas are 
deeply concerned that the lands which they 
believe to be theirs will be taken by the 
State. 

Uncertainty about the ownership of the 
lands which the natives use and claim has 
hindered economic development for the past 
83 years. 

The Department of the Interior and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs are now giving 
priority to developing a legislative proposal 
that hopefully will settle the Alaska Native 
land claims. 


NATIVE LIFE AND CULTURE ASSIGNED LARGE ROLE 
IN EXPOSITION AND STATEWIDE CELEBRATION 


The Indian fishwheel on the Chena River 
turns as lazily as ever but just over the hill 
sights and sounds that compress a century 
of achievement into a summer of entertain- 
ment announce the big birthday of the 
biggest State. 

It’s the Alaska Purchase Centennial and 
its main attraction—the Alaska 67 Exposi- 
tion—marks the 100th Anniversary of the 
purchase of Alaska from Russia. Located just 
outside Fairbanks, the $4 million exposition 
portrays the State’s profile from Barrow on 
the Arctic Ocean to the green temperate 
rain forests of the Inland Passageway. 

Legends and folkways live on in Alaska, 
even though 20th Century technology has 
moved in with vigor. History and tradition 
are featured in the Centennial exhibitions 
in counterpoint to new developments. 

Visitors will find an Eskimo sod and whale- 
bone house and the wooden lodges of the 
Athapascan Indians of the interior. 

These structures are just two of the many 
buildings that will be a part of the Native 
Village complex of A-67. Those who travel 
through the exposition’s main gate, which 
will open May 27, will find in the five acre 
Native village all manner of traditional In- 
dian, Eskimo and Aleut structures—dwell- 
ings, community houses and utility build- 
ings. 

The Eskimo sod house was built by a man 
who has shared 75 years of history with the 
49th State. He is Jimmy Killigivuk, a Point 
Hope hunter whose Eskimo name is Atsasiak. 
Killigivuk, a member of Viljhalmur Stefans- 
son’s 1913 polar exploration party, grew up 
in a village made of tundra sod houses heated 
with oil lamps and used both summer and 
winter. A well built sod house does not leak 
and is good for many years,” according to 
Killigivuk. 

In addition to Killigivuk’s sod house, the 
Native Village will contain a stilted King Is- 
land house covered with walrus skin, a log 
Eskimo “Kashim" (meeting house) designed 
from a building formerly located in St. 
Michael on the Yukon River delta, a Point 
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Barrow house, an underground Ingalik In- 
dian building and a Southeastern Alaska 
Tlingit building. 

Visitors to the Native Village will see not 
only the ingeniously designed structures 
that separated Alaska’s natives from polar 
blasts but also the smoke houses, food and 
equipment caches, and authentic tools and 
equipment that were a part of native en- 
vironment 100 years ago. The A-67 Native 
Village is credited with spurring an already 
active revival of native interest in preserving 
traditional arts and crafts and the old build- 
ing techniques. 

For many months Native craftsmen have 
been at work in all parts of the State mak- 
ing and collecting the authentic artworks 
that will be sold at Native Village. Exposi- 
tion visitors will be able to buy from a full 
line of ivory carvings, beadwork, skin sew- 
ing and other Alaskan craft work. 

They will be able to compare the design 
and workmanship of their purchases with 
ancient Alaskan art that has been collected 
from museums the world over and assembled 
in a building at the entrance to Native Vil- 
lage by Dr. Erna Gunther, a noted anthro- 
pologist and chairman of the University of 
Alaska’s Department of Anthropology. 

Most of these objects, ranging from cere- 
monial masks to decorated utility items, 
were made prior to 500 years ago and were 
collected by early day scientists and explorers 
who visited Alaska, Dr. Gunther reports. 

To collect her display, she visited museums 
in Canada, the “lower 48,” Mexico and Eu- 
rope. Among other sources, she found work 
at the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York, the Copenhagen National 
Museum, the Museo de las Culturas in Mexico 
City, in Leiden, Holland and at a little-known 
small museum in St. Joseph, Mo. 

“The work is typical of ancient cultures,” 
Dr. Gunther said, Art for art’s sake was vir- 
tually unknown to the early people. Gener- 
ally it decorates utility objects such as 
spoons and tools, or it was used for religious 
or magic purposes. The identity of the artist 
meant little; ‘the cult of the individual’ came 
after those people.” 

Another art form—the dance—will be a 
continuing part of the Alaska Centennial 
Celebration, both at the A-67 Exposition and 
at many other locations in the State. Dance 
groups from Nenana, Minto, Port Chilkoot 
and many other villages will alternate at 
Native Village during the length of the cele- 
bration. 

Even more athletic will be the World's 
Eskimo Olympics, held in Fairbanks from 
July 19 to 23. Typical contests will be in 
blanket tossing, seal skinning, kickball, and 
other Arctic sports. 

Native arts and crafts will also be ex- 
hibited in Sitka, Juneau and Anchorage. The 
display in Anchorage is housed in the Igla- 
puk—Eskimo for Great Igloo”—which is a 
giant geodesic dome located at Anchorage’s 
International Airport. Surrounding the Igla- 
puk are four typical native villages. They will 
show life in typical Indian, Eskimo, Aleut and 
Tlingit-Haida villages of the past. Anchorage 
Native residents from these ethnic groups 
will staff the villages and the Iglapuk. 

Built through the cooperation and funding 
of the Federal Government, the Centennial 
organization and the Cook Inlet Native As- 
sociation, the Iglapuk will become a perma- 
nent native cultural exhibit after the Cen- 
tennial is over and will be leased to the Cook 
Inlet Native Association. The Native contri- 
bution to this exhibit in cash, labor and serv- 
ices is estimated to exceed $60,000. 

For those who are unable to go to see these 
native exhibits, the exhibits will come to 
them. A special display of Native crafts col- 
lected from private owners in the Anchorage 
area will be part of a six car traveling rail- 
road exhibit organized by the Anchorage 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

The train will begin operation June 1 from 
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Anchorage and visit towns along the Alaska 
Railroad from Fairbanks to Seward. It will 
stop several days in each town so that local 
residents and visitors may view the many dis- 
Plays. The final stop will be at Palmer for 
the Alaska State Fair over the Labor Day 
weekend. In addition to the Native exhibits 
there will be displays entitled: Geographic, 
Scenic, Wildlife and Recreation, Forestry, 
Mineral, Sea and Agriculture. As is the case 
with the Iglapuk the train is a combined 
Federal, State and local participation project. 

While Bureau of Indian Affairs activities 
will be a part of the many of the Native 
Centennial activities throughout Alaska, the 
Federal Government will have a separate ex- 
hibition at the Alaska 67 Centennial Exposi- 
tion. 

This exhibit will be housed in a 100-foot 
diameter geodesic dome and will feature a 
“walk-through” layout showing visitors the 
accomplishments and plans of U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies active in Alaska. 

The dome will contain displays depicting 
State development in natural resources, in- 
dustry, commerce, transportation, communi- 
cation, environmental research and human 
resources. 

Federal exhibits will also be seen in Anchor- 
age, Juneau, Sitka and Ketchikan. 

Special events with a strong Native flavor 
away from the Exposition site include a be- 
luga whale hunt in Kotzebue early in June, 
a whaling festival at Point Hope in the same 
month and a caribou and bear barbecue at 
Delta Junction on July 4. 

Centennial programs will close with a 
November Potlatch at Sitka with Indian 
dance groups from Klukwan, Haines, Hoonah, 
Yakutat, Angoon, Kake, and Sitka perform- 
ing daily for seven days. 

These and many, many more events ex- 
plain why the Alaska Purchase Centennial 
will be the big show for summertime 1967. 

Further information on accommodations 
and travel arrangements may be obtained 
from: Alaska Travel Division, Pouch E., 
Juneau, Alaska 99801. 


ALASKA CENTENNIAL REACHES “BUSH” AND 
BERING SEA 


“It’s a crackpot idea! What tourist would 
ever want to go there.” The question pro- 
duced imaginative, concrete proposals from 
some of the villages that can open some 
long closed doors into Alaska’s booming new 
tourist industry. 

With financial aid from the Economic De- 
velopment Administration and wholehearted 
cooperation from other Federal agencies, the 
Centennial was brought to the smaller 
“bush” communities, and with it a chance 
for economic growth. Since tourism is only 
a summer industry in Alaska, the Centennial 
projects were designed for long-range pur- 
poses as well. 

Gambell is a village of about 380 people 
located on the Western tip of St. Lawrence 
Island only 46 miles from the mainland 
Siberian Coast. Preservation of the “old cul- 
ture” is strong among the island people, and 
in Gambell they decided to build a whale- 
bone and sod meeting house, and a summer- 
style skin house. In actual fact, both struc- 
tures were under construction well before 
the village council applied for funds. The 
need for help slowly came to light as people 
realized how necessary the sale of products 
of the sea was to keep cash coming into the 
village. Lack of materials threatened to stop 
construction of a project with potential bene- 
fits from tourists and visitors. A walrus skin 
could deprive a hunter’s family of $75.00 
cash; a mukluk skin for rawhide rope cost 
the hunter 820-30. 

Help came from EDA and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. In a short time the village 
received the first Centennial grant approved 
in the State. Before freeze-up in October the 
project was completed, the village having 
matched their Federal funds with over twice 
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as much donated labor at minimum wage 
rates. 

Now the visitor to Gambell is escorted 
from the airfield to an ancient village nearby 
where the authentic restorations stand—a 
source of pride to the villagers, and a source 
of awe to the visitor. 

Further North, the Whaling Community 
of Point Hope, a village of about 350 located 
on a sandspit in the Chukchi Sea, had also 
developed visitor facilities centered around 
their Spring Whaling Festival. The old 
school building, now replaced by a new and 
modern BIA facility, was moved by the vil- 
lage to a new site. In time it will serve as a 
tourist center with displays of baleen basket 
weaving, ivory carving and other forms of art 
and craftwork produced in the village. 

The projects in Gambell and Point Hope 
have led to promotion of both villages by 
the airlines serving them. They are called 
“Offbeat tours”, and are designed for three- 
day stops by visitors. 

In Kotzebue, a city of about 1,700 people, 
mostly Eskimo, a local museum has been 
developed, largely by local contributions of 
labor and funds, as a visitor attraction. 
Kotzebue is already a tour center for visitors 
each summer, and every effort to enhance its 
attractions for visitors is being made. 

Back on St. Lawrence Island, the village of 
Savoonga has designed a visitor center with 
displays of hunting gear and cloth as used 
by their ancestors centuries ago. The build- 
ing was designed so it could be built locally, 
using the skills of the villagers themselves. 

In Nome, the city has received funding 
from the Centennial appropriation for con- 
struction of a visitor center which will hold 
displays of Native artifacts and craftwork 
and items related to the famous gold-rush 
days. In addition, restoration of a portion of 
the old Seward Penninsula narrow-gauge 
railroad is planned, and the rolling stock 
refurbished so visitors may enjoy a unique 
ride through part of the area. 


BIA EDUCATION PROGRAM MEETS 
ALASKAN CHALLENGE 


For the teacher who is searching for an 
environment where innovation is welcome 
and routine is constantly challenged by 
exigency, Alaska offers the most exciting of 


prospects. 

Many children live in remote villages in- 
accessible except by air, many children do 
not speak or understand English well, many 
children come from impoverished over- 
crowded homes and many are overage for 
their grade and have problems coping with 
the fearful mysteries of urban culture. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is working 
on an educational program aimed at meeting 
the needs of these children. The program is 
a part of the State’s total effort to achieve 
a high quality educational system for all 
students. 

BIA and State educational needs are co- 
ordinated through what is known as “The 
Overall Education Plan for Rural Alaska.” 
The end result of this plan—worked out by 
a Governor's Committee—is to turn over to 
the State full responsibility for education, a 
specific that is included in the 49th State’s 
Constitution. 

Already 52 BIA schools have been turned 
over to the State. This year ten more will 
make the transition and by the end of the 
1968-69 school year an additional 14 schools 
will have changed hands. At that time each 
system—State and BIA—will have about 70 
schools. 

The schools now remaining in Bureau 
hands are those the furthest from urban 
areas and with the most difficult attendance 
and transportation problems. As soon as 
means are worked out to overcome the dis- 
advantages that come with these problems 
these schools, too, will pass to State control. 

At present the Bureau operates approxi- 
mately 80 day schools which provide quali- 
fied teachers and approved curriculum for 
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about 200 classrooms filled by more than 
6,000 Native and 180 non-Native students. 

Enriched programs aimed at compensating 
for the limited experience in urban living 
and the academic and language handicaps 
possessed by many Native students are pro- 
vided by the BIA’s two Alaskan boarding 
schools—Mount Edgecumbe near Sitka and 
Wrangell Institute near Wrangell. These 
schools provide high school, industrial arts 
and vocational training for students who do 
not live near a high school facility. 

Ungraded programs at these schools take 
advantage of the student’s ability to pro- 
gress at a rapid rate in the boarding school 
setting. Mount Edgecumbe, which occupied 
an old naval base, has recently received a 
$12.3 million appropriation for new facili- 
ties and plans have been completed for a 
new boys’ dorm, 21 classrooms and a school- 
wide remodeling and enlargement program. 
About 70 percent of its graduates go on to 
some form of higher education. 

Because of Alaska’s Native population ex- 
plosion some high school students are at- 
tending the Chemawa Indian Boarding 
School near Salem, Ore. and the Chilocco, 
Okla., BIA school. The latter school has a 
special program of individualized, intensive 
help for the student who is having difficul- 
ties bridging the gap between two cultures 
or suffers the problems of being overage for 
his grade. 

Since 1960, the Bureau has constructed 
more than 50 schools in Alaskan villages. 
This school year saw the opening of new 
high schools at Barrow and Kotzebue, each 
accommodating 210 students who were for- 
merly transported to other BIA schools. 
School construction is underway in many 
other parts of the State. 

Children in most Bureau Day schools now 
receive a complete, well balanced meal for 
their noon lunch. Since this program was 
begun several years ago there has been a 
marked increase in academic achievement. 

Some of the most exciting innovations in 
Alaskan education have come about through 
Bureau participation in the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (P.L. 89-10). This 
year more than $650,000 was available for a 
variety of projects through this act. 

For the first time in the State's history all 
village teachers were able—through the help 
of P.L. 89-10 and some nerveless bush 
pilots—to attend an in-service training pro- 
gram held during the school year to deal 
with the problem of teaching in remote 
schools and to pass along the latest educa- 
tional insights into these problems, Even the 
BIA teacher at Little Diomede Island in the 
Bering Strait, within sight of Russia, flew to 
Anchorage for the conference in March. 

Other P.L. 89-10 funds went to provide 
teacher aides for teachers in isolated villages, 
to provide more lunch room personnel and for 
recreational and vocational activities run in 
conjunction with BIA schools. Courses were 
begun for the physically and mentally handi- 
capped and curriculum improvement studies 
started. 

In addition to these special programs, the 
BIA has cooperated with the University of 
Alaska to broaden the scholarship and spe- 
cial counseling opportunities for Native stu- 
dents. The BIA, the University and the Ford 
Foundation have developed a summer pro- 
gram at the University to help teachers pre- 
pare for the unusual aspects of teaching in 
isolated schools. 

There are many other activities—summer 
programs, adult education, special services— 
that round out the BIA’s Alaskan education 
program. All are a part of a continuing effort 
to develop a first class Alaskan educational 
system that can meet the many needs of the 
Nation’s largest State. 


NATIVE YOUTH TO ANSWER VARIOUS VISITOR 
QUERIES 
Do the lemmings really migrate every year? 
Do Alaskan Eskimos live in igloos and rub 
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noses instead of kissing? Why did the Tlingit 
Indians of the Alaskan Panhandle carve 
elaborate totem poles? Where would be the 
best place to purchase a basket made out of 
“baleen”? What is the mission of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs in Alaska? How cold does 
the temperature get—are they still mining 
for gold—what species of animal life inhabit 
Alaska, etc., etc., eto. 

These and many more questions, it is 
hoped, will be asked not only by tourists, but 
native born Alaskans who will attend festivi- 
ties, displays, and various attractions which 
will be conducted throughout Alaska during 
the 1967 Centennial Year. 

To find the people to provide qualified 
answers to these questions the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs created a new course that will 
be a permanent part of the curriculum at 
the Mount Edgecumbe boarding school near 
Sitka. 

Bureau staff believing that young Native 
students would make ideal guides for the 
many visitors to the many Alaska Centennial 
celebrations, worked with the Alaska Cen- 
tennial Commission to develop special 
courses at Mount Edgecumbe to provide the 
necessary training for the young people. 
Graduates from these courses will become 
“Centennial Aides.” 

The basic ingredients of the course in- 
cluded a study of Alsakan history and gov- 
ernment, geography and natural resources, 
Alaskan cultures and ethnic groups, and the 
State educational system. The senior stu- 
dents were also given assistance in polishing 
the social graces necessary for effective par- 
ticipation in public activities. 

Because of the vast amount of material to 
be covered in 18 weeks, much use was made 
of audiovisual aids, local speakers and com- 
munity resources. Other students, represent- 
ing almost all of the State’s varied Native 
cultures, found their brains being “picked” 
by the would-be Centennial Aides. 

The end result was a useful and interesting 
course that served so well to strengthen the 
students’ concepts and understanding of 
Native cultures and their State’s history and 
geography that it will become a standard 
fixture at the school. 


SEVEN NATIVES SERVE STATE AS MEMBERS OF 
LEGISLATURE 


Last November's elections brought seven 
Native Alaskans to the State Legislature. 
Since Territorial days, Alaskan Natives have 
been active in political and government af- 
fairs, and for the past 40 years—during 23 
Territorial Legislatures and 5 State Legis- 
latures—the voice of the villagers has been 
heard in the law-making chambers. 

In the Fifth State Legislature, the Native 
representation share at least three qualities: 
all are youthful; all are dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of the Native population; and 
all have distinguished themselves in their 
local communities through civic activities. 

Senator Ray Christiansen of Bethel, served 
three terms in the House before his election 
last November to the Senate. He is 45, the 
father of four children, and operates his own 
charter flying service—an enterprise as vital 
to Alaska as subways are to New York. 

Willie Hensley is an eligible 25-year-old 
bachelor from Kotzebue and a graduate 


student at the University of Alaska. 


Frank See of Hoonah, in his second House 
term, is former Grand President of the 
Alaska Native Brotherhood. See has been a 
fisherman all his life, has been Mayor of 
Hoonah for seven years, and was born at 
Excursion Inlet on Icy Strait. 

First-termer John Westdahl of St. Mary’s, 
part-Eskimo, has been a fisherman, miner, 
merchant seaman (in World War II), and a 
man who loves to travel, especially in Alaska. 
He is married and has two daughters. 

Christiansen, Hensley, See and Westdahl 
are Democrats. The three Republicans in the 
New Fifth Legislature of Alaska are: 

Jules Wright, 33, a construction contractor 
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in business with his brothers (Gareth, an 
outstanding dog musher, and Don, president 
of Cook Inlet Native Association) and presi- 
dent of the Fairbanks Native Association; 

Carl Moses, 37, a second-termer, and 
owner of a merchantile store in Unalaska 
where he makes his home with his wife and 
two children; and 

John Sackett, 22, youngest of the Native 
Alaskans in the current State Legislature, 
who is a Senior at the University of Alaska. 


HEALTH SERVICE WINNING WAR TO CONQUER 
TUBERCULOSIS 


A fearful enemy is being held at bay in 
Alaska in this year of the 49th State’s Cen- 
tennial celebration. Less than 20 years ago, 
this enemy was causing appalling misery and 
a high death rate among the Native Peoples 
who had no weapons to fight the invader. 

And invader it was, for studies of old 
skeletons in Alaska show no evidence that 
the scourge of tuberculosis was part of the 
Peoples’ lives before contact with outsiders. 

Twenty years ago 90 percent of children 
had TB by the time they were six years old 
as shown by positive skin tests. TB of the 
bone and its crippling deformities was very 
common. Many were dying in the little vil- 
lages—Eskimo, Aleut and Indian, The dread 
disease showed no partiality. Its epidemic 
proportions, which threatened to make a 
whole people extinct, were without precedent 
in public health records of the world. 

Today, less than 5 percent of the children 
have TB; there are only three or four deaths 
from TB per year in the whole State; and 
new cases of bone TB are rarely found. 

This spectacular reduction is no accident. 
War on TB was declared by the U.S. Public 
Health Service which took over the responsi- 
bility for Indian health from the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in 1955. During the height of 
the initial attack on the frightful foe, more 
than 1,300 Alaska Native TB patients were 
in TB hospitals at one time from a Native 
population then of some 30,000. At present 
there are approximately 30... repeat, 30... 
patients in Alaska Native Hospitals for TB 
from a Native population now estimated to 
be more than 50,000. 

Such an astounding accomplishment—also 
without parallel in the annals of public 
health—was achieved by strenuous effort of 
the new Division of Indian Health in PHS 
and close cooperation from other agencies in 
Alaska. The People themselves, although vic- 
tims, also played an important part in back- 
ing off the enemy by their willingness to 
work with health officers. 

One of the most effective weapons in the 
arsenal of the counter attacking forces was 
the drug isoniazid. But such chemotherapy 
doesn’t happen by itself, either. Persistent 
checking, X-raying, skin testing—all were 
vital procedures. 

Although the program was extraordinarily 
effective, a slight rise in new cases three years 
ago brought the Alaska Department of Health 
and PHS together to work out even better 
controls. In January 1967, further impressive 
results were revealed. Admissions for TB to 
the Alaska Native Medical Center in Anchor- 
age decreased by 33.1 percent for the last six 
months of 1966 and the trend continues. 

There were 147 new TB cases for 1966, ac- 
cording to State figures, 119 of which were 
Natives. Overall rates per 100,000 population 
were 54; with Native rate, 220.8 and 32.2 for 
others, Rate per 100,000 for Alaska Natives 


for the last five years is: 
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Prevalence rate for the general population 
in the United States is less than 30 new ac- 
tive cases annually. The mortality rate among 
Alaskan Natives however, is now about the 
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same as the national average—this in spite 
of the high morbidity which persists. This 
points out Dr. Carl Muschenheim, health 
committee chairman for the Association on 
American Indian Affairs, is the residue of the 
devastating TB epidemic. The low death rate 
despite the still high prevalence of TB in- 
dicates an “extraordinarily effective pro- 
gram,” says Dr. Muchenheim. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
March 1967 issue of School Management 
there appears an excellent article con- 
cerning a vocational program that bends 
backward to meet the needs of each stu- 
dent. I was particularly interested in the 
materials contained in the article regard- 
ing the leading role being taken by Port- 
land Community College under the lead- 
ership of President Amo DeBarnardis. 

Since in this session of the Congress 
the Education Subcommittee will be re- 
viewing administration recommenda- 
tions in this important area of education 
and since the materials contained in the 
article can be of interest to my col- 
leagues, I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 
GEARS 

To say that things are fast changing in 
vocational education is not quite true. 

The pressure for change is enormous. 
Change is in the air. Change is being effec- 
ted, to some extent, in some school districts. 

But this is basically a revolution in the 
making. It has not arrived yet. When it does, 
though, the lightning speed and intensity 
of change will more than atone for its slow 
start. 

The purpose of this report is to help you 
get your district ready for the coming 
revolution in vocational education. It tells 
which way the revolution will go, how one 
district is anticipating it and what the voca- 
tional program of the future may look like. 
Finally, a pictorial resume shows what the 
Portland, Ore. vocational program is all 
about. 

U.S. Steel Corp.’s capital spending program 
is lagging far behind schedule. Reason: Lack 
of skilled employees. 

Boeing and Douglas aircraft companies 
have been forced to delay jet deliveries. Rea- 
son: Suppliers can't find enough trained 
manpower to turn out engines on time. 

Job openings for 2,050 electricians, machin- 
ists and tool-and-die workers will have 
opened up by this June in Bridgeport, Conn., 
according to the Wall Street Journal. But 
most of the openings will still be open after 
June has come and gone. Reason: Only 287 
men in the area will have completed the nec- 
essary training. 

These are just a few examples of how the 
current, severe shortage of skilled craftsmen 
is affecting the nation’s industries. The Labor 
Department estimates that, by 1975, four 
million workers with new skills will be 
needed; only 255,000 are being trained right 
now. Yet, ironically, men are losing their 
jobs daily because their skills are obsolete. 
And the high incidence of unemployment in 
many of the nation’s pockets of poverty is 
holding steady. 

This is why the coming revolution in voca- 
tional education is, to borrow former U.S. 
Commissioner of Education Francis Keppel’s 
phrase, a necessary revolution.” 

But the examples cited above are only 
symptoms. A number of factors are actually 
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causing the problem and all of them have 
a direct bearing on your district. 

Changing job market. According to the 
Labor Department, 3,100 new job classifica- 
tions have been created since 1961. As new 
jobs appear, old jobs disappear. Old voca- 
tional training programs become obsolete— 
and replacements are needed. There will be 
more and more jobs in the next decade for 
office machine operations, draftsmen, nurses 
and business machine servicemen, There will 
be fewer jobs for farm workers, bakers, ma- 
chine tool operators. Vocational education 
must reflect these changes. 

The nature of change. Thirty years ago, 
you could teach a vocational student a skill 
and rest assured that he was set for life. This 
is no longer true. Students must be prepared 
to adapt readily to two or three occupational 
changes in their lifetime. Advances in science, 
technology and management techniques will 
keep the job market—and the vocational 
school curriculum—in continual flux. 

Population mobility. A student who is cur- 
rently attending school in Portland, Ore, may 
end up in Oshkosh, Wis., five years from 
now. Will the occupational training he re- 
ceives in Portland stand him in good stead 
in Oshkosh? Statistics from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment indicate that it is not at all un- 
usual for a young family to move four, five 
or even six times before finally settling down. 

New job emphases. The emerging new jobs 
require more mental ability, fewer physical 
skills. Job qualifications are rising. Young- 
sters must be prepared to meet these quali- 
fications. And schools must be ready to not 
only revise vocational education qualita- 
tively, but quantitatively as well. Many vo- 
cational students will soon be attending 
school longer than they do today. 

New training patterns, Vocational educa- 
tion is increasingly a lifelong process. Schools 
are responsible for adult inservice training 
and retraining as well as for teaching young- 
sters. In addition to more facilities (and 
more efficient use of existing facilities) this 
means a more varied curriculum and a larger, 
more flexible teaching staff. The technology 
of vocational education, too, is changing. 
Aside from new equipment for specific skills 
training, vocational education programs 
must incorporate the new educational tech- 
nology—computer-assisted learning, pro- 
gramed learning and the various electronic 
aids to individualized instruction for more 
efficient instruction. 

Federal aid. Recent federal legislation 
makes funds available to school districts for 
vocational education—with the stipulation 
that this money be used to improve present 
programs and develop new ones. The Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963, for example, 
emphasizes the need to broaden vocational 
instruction to include vocational counseling, 
to make vocational education more “‘compre- 
hensive” in terms of a closer relationship to 
academic education and to relate programs 
to the kinds of jobs now available. 

There are many other external factors be- 
hind the need for “a necessary revolution in 
vocational” education. But a good deal of the 
pressure stems from what has been happen- 
ing within vocational education itself. 

Item: Vocational education in some dis- 
tricts has been “upgraded” periodically—it 
has been upgraded right out of reach of 
students who are most in need of training. 
In one New York district, for example, a 
basic electricity course (designed to train 
electricians’ assistants) has been upgraded 
into a computer electronics course . . . that 
is taken by college-bound youngsters. 
Youngsters who previously enrolled in the 
electricity program now simply have one 
less course to choose from. 

Item: Vocational training in many school 
districts has been so far from all that has 
been happening in general education that it 
hardly resembles “education” at all. The 
vocational curriculum, in too many high 
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schools, is woefully outdated in teaching 
techniques, philosophy, inservice training. 

Item: Educators are very concerned about 
how vocational education is organized. 
Should the vocational program be a part of 
the academic school? Or should it be taught 
in a separate school? Should rural com- 
munities attempt to offer their own, small 
programs? Or should they band together in 
a single, regional effort? Should large cities 
establish subregional schools, too? And so 
on. All the while these questions are being 
bandied about, the main point is too often 
being missed: No matter how you decide to 
organize your vocational education program, 
it all boils down to what you teach, why 
you're teaching it and how you teach it. And 
this, in the final analysis, is what the build- 
ing pressure to improve vocational educa- 
tion is really all about. 


WHAT THE FUTURE NEEDS 


No one can accurately predict the exact 
shape of vocational education programs of 
the future. But if you accept certain basic 
assumptions, you can discern the broad, 
general outlines of tomorrow’s programs. The 
following basic assumptions were recently set 
forth in a white paper on occupational ed- 
ucation, put out by the New York state ed- 
ucation department: 

Money invested in appropriate and effec- 
tive occupational education returns high 
dividends. When people are made employ- 
able through education, unemployment and 
relief payments are avoided. The employed 
person starts paying taxes. An adequate sup- 
ply of trained personnel and adequate facili- 
ties for providing the training help attract 
new industries to a community and help 
industries already there to expand and adapt 
to changing conditions. 

Many persons need very specific occupa- 
tional preparation just before leaving full- 
time school. 

Attention must be directed to the occupa- 
tional education needs of girls and women, 
who are entering the labor market in in- 
creasing numbers. 

Occupational education must meet both 
the current and long-range needs of workers 
and employers. It must provide pre-employ- 
ment training, updating, upgrading and re- 
training for employed workers who face 
changed conditions. 

Students’ occupational choices should be 
based on careful and effective counseling. If 
the school system can’t furnish this, it should 
be possible to obtain it elsewhere. 

The training needs of employed workers 
are as important to society as are those of 
persons preparing to enter the labor market. 
The numbers involved are far greater. 

Increasing numbers of young people will 
continue full-time job training through high 
school and into higher education. 

Vocational education should provide gen- 
eral education, along with occupational edu- 
eation, and should be open ended“ to per- 
mit students to continue in appropriate 
higher institutions. Occupational education 
is an integral part of education at every level 
and should be drawn more into the main 
stream of education. 

Competent instructors, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators are essential; instructors and 
supervisors must be qualified technically and 
professionally. 

The starting point in planning occupa- 
tional education is the individual—the in- 
dividual in relation to his job. 

Taken all together, these assumptions 
point to a vocational program very much like 
the one in the process of being developed in 
Portland, Ore. As vocational programs go, 
Portland's is a first-class operation right now. 
But in five or 10 years, it will have been up- 
graded to the point where, compared to the 
average vocational program today, it is: 

Far more accessible to far more people— 

and adults. 

Better balanced—rather than a smattering 
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of different courses and shops, continuous 
programs will be developed in general occu- 
pational areas and at a variety of levels. 

More flexible in meeting the needs of stu- 
dents and more adaptable in meeting the 
ever-changing needs of industry and keeping 
pace with technological advances. 

More comprehensive“ - more closely re- 
lated to general (or academic“) education 
so that students develop both the minimum 
skills needed to get a job and the ability to 
continue learning for future advancement 
and/or adjustment. 

More sharply focused on individual inter- 
ests and aptitudes of students, thanks to 
vastly improved guidance and counseling. 

Much broader, in the sense that persons 
will be able to take exploratory courses in a 
variety of flelds before becoming committed 
to a course of study. 

Better taught, thanks to fully qualified 
and experienced instructors who use the 
latest teaching tools and, consequently, have 
more time to actually teach, 


A PROGRAM IN TRANSITION 


Spearheading the Portland vocational pro- 
gram is the Portland Community College. 
The college was established (in its present 
form) just four years ago and, consequently, 
has had an opportunity to develop a voca- 
tional program starting, literally, from 
scratch. The three widely scattered build- 
ings that comprise the college are old; one 
is very old. But all house new and eminently 
“modern” vocational programs. 

If you have a community college, or “jun- 
ior” college, under your jurisdiction—or if 
your future plans include one—so much the 
better. There’s much to be learned from the 
way the Portland college operates. 

If your vocational program stops at grade 
12, the Portland program is still pertinent to 
your district. It forecasts the vocational 
training patterns and philosophies of the 
future and these relate to every district in 
the land. 

Actually, three broad curriculum areas are 
offered in the Portland college: College 
transfer, vocational-technical and continu- 
ing (I. e., adult) education. The college trans- 
fer program is somewhat limited, pending 
accreditation. But the other programs are 
operating in full swing. 

Portland's vocational program caters to 
the entire community, In it you find young 
adults who want two years of technical and/ 
or vocational education; workers improving 
their present skills; housewives training for 
employment; adults and young people who 
have not graduated from high school earning 
high school credits and diplomas; workers 
taking apprenticeship classes; unemployed 
adults learning to become employable; older 
people seeking new interests. 

Anyone who wants to attend may do so. 
There are no “entrance requirements,” as 
such. 

But this does not imply a lowering of the 
quality of education, The college is com- 
mitted to developing quality programs at all 
levels, whether a six-week sewing machine 
course, a one-year electronics course or a 
two-year college transfer program. 

Highly individualized programs are the 
rule, which means intensive counseling—a 
continuous guidance program. 

School starts early in the morning and 
continues well into the night. Some students 
have breakfast in a makeshift cafeteria at 
6:30 a.m. before going to class. Others report 
at 6:30 in the evening. Programs continue 
through the summer. If ever there was an 
“all-year school,” this is it. 

To keep course offerings current, advisory 
committees, composed of representatives 
from business and labor, play a very active 
role in developing new directions in the oc- 
cupational training programs. They advise 
administrators on employment needs, staff 
qualifications, facilities, equipment needs 
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and so on. In all, more than 50 advisory 
groups work with the college. 

The traditional barriers between vocational 
and academic programs have been battered 
down in the Portland school. Students take 
whatever courses they want to take. The 
fact that a young man is studying to be a 
welder, for example, does not mean that he 
cannot also take an English literature course 
or mathematics. All students attend the 
same buildings, ride the same buses to and 
from classes, share the same counselors and 
advisers and take many of the same courses 
together. They are all, to use the fashionable 
phrase, “in conflict” with each other. 

The vocational courses offered are very 
much up to date and offer students both a 
wide variety from which to choose and vary- 
ing degrees of intensity, in terms of the types 
and amounts of training, in specific areas. 

Among the vocational courses taught: 

A family (or cluster“) of clerical skills— 
file clerks, typists, duplicating machine 
operators, receptionist, full-fledged secre- 
tarles, stenographers. 

Two data processing programs (machine 
operations and computer programing) taught 
at two different levels (one-year certificate 
program and two-year associate degree 
course). 

Two nursing programs—bedside nursing 
(training for registered nurse) and practical 
nursing (training nurses’ aides). 

Two dental skill courses—one for highly 
skilled technicians and a less intensive pro- 
gram for dental assistants. 

A law enforcement program—a two-year 
course in police science, including every- 
thing from use of firearms to report writ- 
ing, problems of physical evidence, juvenile 
procedures and defensive tactics. 

Two drafting technology programs (enroll- 
ing both men and women) which enable 
graduates to get jobs at starting salaries of 
from $4,000 to $6,000. 

A program for training audio-visual assist- 
ants to work in, among other places, public 
school systems. 

A cooks’ and chefs’ program, which turns 
out polished short order cooks and sophisti- 
cated (also high-priced) chefs. 

Other courses for auto mechanics and ma- 
chinists, welders, electronics specialists, 
salesmen, skilled sewing machine operators, 
appliance repairmen. 

Some of these programs are unique. All are 
very modern. But what is most significant 
about them is the way they fit into the over- 
all picture in Portland and the way the 
school itself is made available to individuals 
in the community. This is a school that 
bends over backwards to conform to the 
needs of each student, 

The president of Portland Community Col- 
lege, Amo DeBernardis, has turned the voca- 
tional education picture upside down in more 
ways than one, By orienting his school and 
its program to the practical problems and 
choices confronting its varied students, he 
casts a new light on the way vocational pro- 
grams—whether in a community college or a 
high school—should operate and, in the fu- 
ture, must operate. 

You're skeptical? Another one of those 
overnight, ‘“golly-gee-whiz” miracle pro- 
grams? That’s the attitude an SM editor 
carried into a recent, tape-recorded inter- 
view with DeBernardis. Here's how DeBer- 
nardis explained—and defended—the way his 
program works: 

“Q. Mr. DeBernardis, your college's en- 
trance requirements are so loose and its cur- 
riculum is so job oriented. . . how can you 
even call it a ‘college?’ 

“A, We have the best entrance require- 
ment of all. The students who are in our 
college are here because they want to be here. 
Our entrance requirements, unlike those of 
many schools, are meant, not to keep people 
out, but to help them get in. If you don’t 
have a high school diploma, and you want 
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one and need one, we'll help you to get your 
diploma, If you have your high school di- 
ploma, we'll help you to go further in your 
education. And furthermore, we do not drop 
a student for low grades—for failures. We 
work with him. Our whole concern is with 
the individual—with helping him get the 
kind of education he wants to get. 

“But you don't define a college by its en- 
trance requirements and you don't define it 
by the nature—vocational or otherwise—of 
the curriculum. A college is, by definition, 
nothing more or less than a schoo] that offers 
specialized instruction. In the sense that 
we're a community college, we offer special- 
ized instruction that serves the needs of the 
community. That’s exactly what a high 
school with a good yocational program does, 
too, so when you come right down to it, it 
really doesn’t matter what you call yourself! 

“Frankly, one of the reasons why we like 
to call ourselves a college is because it’s 
fashionable. After all, from what the man 
in industry says to the young person today; 
from what his parents say; from what his 
school tells him; the only way you can be 
successful is to go to college. It isn’t true of 
course—there are too darn many people in 
college today who don’t belong there any 
more than I belong on a professional foot- 
ball team—but that’s what young people 
have dinned into them. So, when a youngster 
comes here, he can say he goes to college. 
It makes him feel good. What’s wrong with 
that? 

“Q. Nothing, except if you're handling 
everyone from the high school dropout to 
the bona fide college student, how can you 
make sure everyone is getting what he 
needs? 

A. We can't. No school can. But you can 
try and I think maybe we try a little harder 
than most schools that serve both voca- 
tional and college students, The vocational 
student usually gets lost in the shuffle. But 
not here. And I’ll tell you why: We have di- 
rect access to every high school in Portland. 
We are starting a program of continuous 
counseling in all our high schools, so that 
students will be ready to come here. We 
have a comprehensive guidance plan which 
continues from junior high school through 
grades 13 and 14. 

“Q. Just how deeply into the high school 
can you get? Do you do counseling only? 
Or do you try to adjust the high school 
curriculum to fit in with the courses you 
give? 

“A, First of all, we have a full-time person 
on our staff who keeps the schools and stu- 
dents fully informed of our programs. 

“Second, we take extra steps to have the 
high school counselors and administrators 
come here, go through the colleges, see our 
classes at work. We give them a dinner that 
is prepared right here and we talk about 
new programs, about what they ought to 
know, about what information they should 
take back to their high school students. 

“Third, we articulate our programs with 
high school courses. We're going to have to 
do much more along those lines but we are 
off to a good start. 

„Q. How do you go about articulation? 

“A. Take drafting as an example. Through 
the district’s curriculum director, we arrange 
to have the drafting instructors in the high 
schools meet regularly with our own drafting 
teachers, so there’s a sense of continuity in 
the planning that we all do. When a student 
who has taken high school drafting comes to 
us, he’s given credit for the classes he’s taken, 
Or, if he took classes in auto mechanics or 
electronics in high school, he is counseled in 
high school, and here, to continue with the 
same subjects in our school. He doesn’t just 
stop at the end of high school and then, if he 
comes to us, start something brand-new. 

“Q. Isn't that repetitious and confining? 

“A, Not at all. If someone comes to us from 
high school with typing and shorthand, we 
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check their level of skill, and recommend 
advanced typing and advanced shorthand, or 
else something in related skills, to broaden 
the base of training in that student’s chosen 
area. But we wouldn't abruptly jump this 
person to chef training or auto mechanics. 

“When a student has a broad base of skills 
in a chosen area, he can not only say, ‘I can 
do something,’ which is a pretty proud and 
secure feeling. He can also say, ‘I not only 
have a special skill, I am in a whole field of 
activity.’ We've given him a broad base to 
operate on. We serve our community best 
by serving all of its individuals—old or 
young—just like this. People may come 
here as just part of the crowd. But we hope 
they leave us as individuals who can go out 
into the world and operate as individuals. 

“Q. Come off it, Mr. DeBernardis. You talk 
about individuals. But isn’t it true that your 
courses are determined by the needs of local 
industry and not by the aptitudes of 
students? 

“A. Obviously, you’ve never been out of a 
job or you wouldn’t ask that question. If you 
don’t think local employer’s needs and the 
needs of individual students don’t have plenty 
in common, you've got another thought 
coming. We ask a student what he wants to 
do. If he knows, fine—we'll let him do what 
he wants to do, as long as we can teach him, 
If he doesn’t know, we tell him what kind of 
jobs he can get in the area and then if he 
thinks he’d like to try one of them, we go 
ahead and put him into a course. If he 
wants to drop it after two weeks and try 
something else, fine. Now what this student 
wants is a job that he can do—a job that 
will enable him to operate in society as a 
self-sufficient person. If local employers have 
those kinds of jobs—and they do—we’'d be 
fools not to teach those skills, just because 
it would look like we're ‘company-owned.’ 

“We'll stick with a student through hell 
and high water. We'll see him through every 
course we have, if need be, to help him find 
something he wants and can do. We want to 
train this person to work for himself. We 
want to give him a sense of dignity, of use- 
fulness, of purpose. Sure, local needs make us 
center on the teaching of specific subjects— 
welding, say. But we are mainly trying to 
give anyone the potential to get a job any- 
where in the nation. The skills we teach are 
in demand today and will be in demand for 
a while, yet. We work at this. We know the 
labor market is changing and we change 
with it. As I mentioned before, we try to 
persuade students to not just concentrate 
on learning a solitary skill but to gain some 
understanding of an entire field, so they're 
able to move around in that fleld if their 
particular skill begins to go out the window. 

“Q. But why can’t students get this kind of 
training in high school? Why do they have 
to attend grade 13 and and maybe grade 
14 at your school to get this background and 
training? 

“A. Most kids simply aren't mature 
enough to meet the complexities of today’s 
society with just a high school vocational 
education. Sometimes they’re not mature 
enough at 25—or 55. But youngsters, in par- 
ticular, want to explore. They can’t find 
themselves. They try this, they try that. 
They drop out of school. They join the army. 
They get a two-bit job. They try out some 
training program or other and quit. And 
then they're labeled “misfits.” If you don’t 
allow yourself to be pushed into some kind 
of a mold when you're still in high school, 
you’re some kind of nut! I say this indeci- 
sion, this searching, this starting and stop- 
ping is perfectly natural. Let’s have more of 
it. Let’s make it possible for a kid to find out 
what he really wants to do and can do well 
and with a feeling of satisfaction. If this 
takes two or three or four years beyond high 
school, fine. 

“Now some high schools are doing a pretty 
good job training youngsters who are ready 
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to be trained. And some are doing a lousy 
job. But no high school that stops at grade 
12 can teach a kid about entire vocational 
fields in addition to teaching him a specific 
skill. What this means is that vocational 
education is going to take more and more 
time and we'd better face up to it and get 
ready for it. High school training programs 
are going to have to loosen up and extend 
into 12th, 13th, 14th ‘grades.’ 

“Q. Let's say I'm one of your students. 
What do you expect of me? 

„A. We first want you to have, or to de- 
velop, your goals. We'll even help you. We'll 
meet you halfway. Do work that you want 
to do and we'll help you to do it. Too much 
of the opposite is true in education now. It’s 
cockeyed. Look at the high school graduates 
and the college graduates who say, I'm edu- 
cated. I want a job.’ They're always asked, 
‘What can you do?’ That's a heck of a ques- 
tion, because those kids can’t do anything. 
They've been educated all right . . . but for 
what? Now, if you’re one of these students, 
we'd say to you, ‘Be realistic. Get hold of 
yourself. Here are the business, occupational 
and vocational opportunities available to you 
and here is how much money you can make. 
What do you want to do?’ 

“Q. But suppose I don’t know? 

„A. Then we'll help you to find out. Want 
to try being an auto mechanic? You can 
make $4 an hour and up. You can make as 
much money as some of our professors do. 
Or, do you want to be a cook? We'll help you 
to be a cook. This is what you have to do— 
and weill show you—and now you're learning 
to cook in a ‘college.’ Or, you're learning auto 
mechanics in a ‘college.’ If you don’t like 
what you're doing, we'll find something else. 
We'll find you something you like, if it takes 
us 50 years! 

“Now, some of the students you're going 
to school with were not high school students. 
Some of them were young bums a year ago. 
But look at them now. They're here every 
morning at 7:00. Look in the library. It's 
jammed. No bells ring here. They can all tell 
time. We don't do any baby-sitting. They're 
all on their own and they act like adults. 
They're busy learning to do something which 
will give them a sense of accomplishment a 
sense of pride and capability, of self-reliance. 

“Q. Look—you're talking about future me- 
chanics, for the most part, not doctors and 
lawyers. 

A. Do you know who's the most important 
person in my life? The mechanic who fixes 
my car. If he doesn't have good attitudes and 
good skills and pride in workmanship; if he 
doesn’t put in a nut or tighten it properly 
and I go down the highway 50 miles an hour 
and kill my whole family—You say the me- 
chanic is not as important as the doctor? He's 
one of the most important people of all, as 
far as I'm concerned. And he has every right 
to feel important and we want him to. 

“Q. All right—you turn out proud crafts- 
men and technicians. But they're skilled 
know-nothings. Aren't you shortchanging 
them on the nonvocational aspects of edu- 
cation? 

“A. We have 3,500 people in here every 
night just for what I call enrichment. Now 
I'm trying to find an instructor for foreign 
language courses—for fun. There'll be no as- 
signments, just talk. We'll give vocational 
students some kind of credit as incentive. 
I would say that, in a year’s time, some of 
those low IQ students will be speaking French 
or German or Russian. They can learn to 
speak it and if the academic pressure is off, 
most of them will. We may set up another 
course and call it ‘communications’—take 
the pressure off English composition, take 
the pressure off literature and call it ‘com- 
munications.’ Channel all the intellectual 
energy these vocation students have into 
something they can do. We're working on it. 

“Another technique we use to make more 
kinds of instruction available to our students 
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is the open lab. We're operating one where 
you come in and take an hour's typing, or an 
hour of working with a calculator, or an hour 
of anything. You want to learn how to type 
so you come into the lab. Let's say it’s $1 an 
hour and you think it’s going to take you 
five hours, so you buy a $5 ticket. You go into 
the open lab and the instructor starts you at 
a typewriter. 
“Q. How can you have a raw beginner 
in to learn how to type and have 
someone who has practically finished the 
course in the next seat? 

“A. We're doing it in several instances— 
even with math. One of our teachers is in the 
library from 9:00 to 11:30 a.m. and from 
2:00 to 3:80, afternoons. If you need help in 
math, drop by. We're increasing that proce- 
dure to include four or five more disciplines. 
We simply set up teaching materials and 
equipment and find someone to help out. 

“Q. Something for everyone? 

“A. Almost. We're trying. We're like a hos- 
pital. If you need aspirin, we give it to you. 
If you need major surgery, we try to give you 
that, too. One thing we know for sure about 
our students—most of them need someone 
to talk with, someone to listen. We're good 
at that. It’s a missing element in too many 
districts. Plenty of time for the bright artic- 
ulate students. No time for the ‘dummies.’ 

Q. You train students for specific jobs. But 
you also tell them that, in all likelihood, 
their jobs won’t be the same in five years. 
Then what? 

“A. We expect them to come back. Better 
yet, we try to get them to stay and learn two 
jobs! For instance, our welding instructor al- 
ways says, Lou can go out now and make $4 
an hour. But you'll be the first guy laid off 
because you can only do one kind of welding. 
You'd better come back at night, after you 
get a job, and keep on learning.’ He tries to 
get them used to the idea of going to school 
for the rest of their lives. 

“Q. Is this welding instructor an adviser? 

“A, Yes, everyone is. I’m an adviser, The 
business manager is an adviser. The coach is 
an adviser. And still our biggest problem is 
to develop better skills in advising students 
especially when we enroll so many dropouts 
from the area, 

“Q. Why do you take dropouts at all? 

“A. I really don't worry about the drop- 
out. He’s one of the rebels against our cul- 
ture who's had enough guts to get out of 
school, I like to look him over. 

“Q. How do you handle him? 

“A, Pretty much like the others. First he 
meets a counselor who looks over his record, 
talks to him and makes the first normal con- 
tacts. Many times, the counselor will prepare 
his schedule for him. But the student also 
sees an adviser, He does not get enrolled until 
he sees these two people. Then, even with 
the schedule we've prepared for him, we let 
him try other courses, if he wants to, until 
he makes up his own mind. 

“Knowing that he will never flunk out, one 
kid tried biology three times. 

“Q. Gets a little expensive, doesn’t it? 

“A. Why should that bother you? These 
kids have been thrown out. They don’t know 
what they want to do. We'll end up paying 
$100,000 in welfare funds for each of them. 
That’s expensive, too, We spend a total of 
$600 a year on a student, of which he sup- 
plies $180, if he can. 

“So let him try things out. He doesn’t have 
to finish a math course in four quarters or 
three quarters. He can take six or seven. 
What's the difference? It's like climbing a 
mountain. Some people can do it in one day 
and others take three days. Do it when you 
can do it, not according to some arbitrary 


figure. 

“Q. Doesn't your student have to measure 
up in some respect? 

“A. Measure up to what? 

“Q. Let's say I'm in the auto mechanics 
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class. Don’t I have to pass a test some time 
or other? 

„A. Sure—some kind of test or other. But 
what you're really measuring with a test is 
that people are different, that’s all. So some 
students flunk—one, two, three times. But if 
they want to stay with it, they do. And they 
usually make it, too, 

“Q. But if I'm struggling and failing and 
am not a good student and want to get out— 
then what do you do? 

“A, Change your attitude, which may take 
some time and some doing. You're not going 
to be any better in one course than you are 
in another with an attitude that is built on 
failure. One way to get through to you is to 
break the rules—bust up the neat, twelve- 
week school package. You may have to stay 
here twenty-four weeks or thirty-six weeks, 
or more. One boy we had here was brought 
by his parents. They told us he was mentally 
retarded. They were grateful that we took 
him as a student. We tried him in a variety 
of programs. One day, while he was in train- 
ing as a cook’s helper, he brought me some 
hot chocolate, It wasn’t made properly so he 
went back and brought me another cup. 
That one was just as bad. He went for still 
another and then discovered that one of the 
machines wasn’t in working order. At that 
point he said, ‘You're the president here. We 
ought to treat you better than this.’ I 
thought this was a rather wry observation 
for a ‘retarded’ boy to make. About a year 
later, he was enrolled as an assistant cook 
and once I overheard him say, Tou can't ask 
me that. After all, I'm mentally retarded.’ 
He was still using that same, salty humor. 
He was beginning to find himself. He no 
longer acted like a dope, He wasn’t treated 
like one. So, that’s what we try to do here— 
help people to find themselves. It’s taken 
some real work with that boy because we 
don’t have psychiatrists, It took a damn good 
cook to reach him! We put him with that 
cook for six hours a day for almost two years. 
And we'd do the same kind of thing with 
you if you had a real problem. 

“Q. How do you keep your vocational 
classes from becoming obsolete? 

“A. We try to think way ahead to antici- 
pate jobs that aren’t here yet but which 
might be coming. For instance, we now offer 
a course in instructional materials for peo- 
ple who want to be audio-visual aides. I 
went home one weekend, wrote up the course 
of study and sold it to our Manpower ad- 
visory committee. We didn’t really know 
whether there were going to be any jobs for 
aides in instructional materials. It just 
seemed like a good idea. We asked a few 
school principals who said yes, they ‘were in- 
terested in such a service as a backup for 
teachers.’ But they would not commit them- 
selves. Nevertheless, we went ahead. Now, it’s 
an amazing success. Schools needed these in- 
structional materials aides and didn’t even 
know it themselves. We can produce enough 
people, now, to satisfy the demands. 

“Q. What specifically does this course 
teach? 

“A. We teach students how to set up AV 
equipment and how to maintain equipment, 
how to take photographs, how to make a 
serles of slides, how to run a tape recorder, 
run a mimeograph machine, make dittos, 
some basic art work, some layout work, mak- 
ing transparencies, how to work with a 
teacher—and they’ve turned out so well we've 
hired two of them ourselves and we're going 
to hire more because we need them as back- 
ups for our own teachers! 

“But we can’t get rigid and don’t intend to. 
We want to keep all of our courses flexible. 
We already know, for example, from the ex- 
perience that our AV students have had in 
actual practice in schools and business, that 
we must expand that course into the area of 
library training. We didn’t expect instruc- 
tional materials aides to be heavily involved 
with books but they are. And typing—they've 
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all said they need more typing skills. So that, 
too, is going into the makeup of the course. 
We always stay flexible in every course. As 
soon as you settle ino a comfortable rut in 
vocational education, you're obsolete. You're 
all washed up. 

“Q. What happens when you have a big 
investment in tools and machinery? You 
can’t afford to stay ‘flexible’ in this situation. 

A. But you can. You don’t throw your 
equipment out. You modify it. You change 
the program. You change what you do. 

“Q. How? How do you know what to 
change? 

A. Our advisory committee in industry 
keeps a person on constant watch, following 
up our graduates, following up on changes 
in industry. This person finds out what stu- 
dents are good at, what they're not good at, 
what they were good at last year, what sug- 
gestions they have, and so on. We accumulate 
enough information every year to make us 
stop and evaluate the entire program with 
our instructors. 

“Q. Suppose your evaluation tells you you 
have to modify a course so completely that 
you might as well throw it out? 

“A. Then, we throw it out. And we retrain 
the people who graduated from that pro- 
gram, and also the teachers. 

“Q. That’s letting flexibility get the best 
of you, isn’t it? You can’t retread your whole 
program constantly. 

“A, We've only just made a start in this di- 
rection but there’s no other way. It has to 
be done. We've been so busy handling stu- 
dents that we haven’t had a chance to really 
get at this the way it should be done. Our 
success so far has been largely due to the 
high-quality teachers we've been able to re- 
cruit from industry. 

“Q. How did you find them? 

“A. Through our advisory committees and 
trade committees. We hear of someone who 
likes teaching or the idea of teaching and we 
talk to him. We look for people who believe in 
young people, first of all, who really believe 
in them. Of course, they also have to have 
teaching skills and the professional knowl- 
edge and ability to back them up. We de- 
veloped our own teachers. We bring in con- 
sultants, university staff, industry people, 
Some of them lose money when they come 
with us; they take a cut in salary. But these 
are people who want to teach and our re- 
sults with them have been excellent. 

“Our teacher-pupil ratio is about three 
teachers to 40 students in the technical pro- 
grams, such as the ones we have for dental 
technicians and dental assistants. That's a 
pretty good ratio and we're proud of it. But 
frankly, we have to have it. It's not like lec- 
turing in history or English to 50 students. 
This is over-the-shoulder instruction. These 
people have to have practice and you can’t 
let them practice without observation and 
guidance, It’s guidance, guidance and coun- 
seling and advising, from before they come 
here—if they're in high school—until they 
finish a training program with us. And then 
it might even continue after that.” 


A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE 

A team of academic artisans in Bellingham, 
Wash, is developing a total vocational-tech- 
nical education curriculum that clearly an- 
ticipates, in many ways, the shape of things 
to come. 

This project—called Vicoed (Visual com- 
munication education) and financed by the 
Ford Foundation—makes many of the cur- 
rent, cutting-edge ideas in vocational edu- 
cation (“skill clusters,” “comprehensive 
curriculums,” “job-field orientation,” “‘open- 
ended curriculum,” instant flexibility,” etc.) 
seems dusty and archaic. 

Vicoed represents a complete restructuring, 
not only of vocational training, but also of 
education itself. It not only breaks down the 
traditional barriers between vocational, gen- 
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eral and academic education—it makes such 
“petty” distinctions well nigh impossible. 

According to Vicoed’s project head, West- 
ern Washington State College professor Ray 
Schwalm, Vicoed proposes that education be 
approached from the perspective of entire 
subject fields. In Schwalm’s view, the field 
of visual communication—television, films, 
newspapers, road signs, sky-writing, books, 
and other communications media and 
processes—is as good a field as any. 

Schwalm and his associates believe that a 
total educational program can be built on 
the idea that we must either drastically im- 
prove our control of visual communication 
technology or rapidly lose control of our own 
destiny. They are creating a vast, three- 
dimensional curriculum, starting at grade 
11 and continuing through teacher educa- 
tion, that looks something like this: 

Horizontally, a continuum of integrally re- 
lated subjects, ranging from basic commu- 
nications skills and technologies through 
foreign language and literature to the various 
aspects of humanities and social sciences 
(anthropology, for example). 

Vertically, different ways of approaching 
each of these subjects at different levels— 
but always from the visual communication 
angle. Communication courses, for example, 
can range all the way from improvement of 
basic reading and writing, to study of the 
history of communications, to detailed re- 
search studies, at the doctoral level, on the 
technology of communication. 

In depth, an unlimited potential for the 
student to key at virtually any point on the 
curriculum and, at that point, to study a 
particular skill, subject or process inten- 
sively—but, again, always from the primary 
perspective of visual communication. 

Every aspect of the curriculum relates to 
every other aspect. It is truly “integral” in 
terms of subject matter; staffing (the staff 
photography specialist, for example, can 
teach parts of a half dozen different courses, 
from basic communication to humanities) ; 
pupil grouping (I. e., college-bound students 
take technical training courses; vocational 
students take anthropology); and instruc- 
tional objectives (theoretically, every student 
is training for several specific jobs and is also 
gaining a general, over-all appreciation of 
how his particular job interests fit into the 
general field of visual communication.) 

This program has actually been worked 
out in considerable detail by Schwalm and 
his staff. It is not possible to reproduce it 
here but a brief résumé of some broad areas 
indicates the general scope. 

As presently constituted; Vicoed has four 
basic parts: 

1. A two-year high school program, grades 
11 and 12, for students who will continue 
their education. 

2. A two-year program for high school 
students who want to go to work as soon 
as they graduate. 

3. A two-year college-level program that 
terminates either in industry careers or in 
additional training for a degree in visual 
communication. 

4. A teacher education program, concen- 
trating on an inter-disciplinary approach to 
visual communication education. 

The college-bound high school program 
emphasizes a broad base of skills, technology 
and knowledge. The high school vocational 
program is designed to prepare students for 
immediate employment, with one or more 
skills, in the graphic arts—but it also em- 
phasizes post-graduate, on-the-job training 
and continuing development of skills as new 
needs arise. These students are taught a very 
broad range of skills and background, as well 
as specific skills, to enable them to adapt 
to change when it comes. 

The two-year college program prepares 
students as technicians or for junior man- 
agement level positions. Transfer to the four- 
year program is built in. Students learn the 
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planning, preparation and production of 
graphic information materials. They study 
advertising production and graphic design, 
commercial and industrial photography, mo- 
tion-picture and television graphics, produc- 
tion controls. They get a background in 
communication skills, natural sciences, social 
sciences, economics, art, photography, elec- 
tronics. At some point, they will be able to 
specialize in photography, in professional 
writing, in industrial graphics or in graphic 
design. 

The program for training teachers covers 
not only graphic arts and teaching skills, but 
also gives all students a broad knowledge of 
social, political, economic and cultural forces. 

Heavily emphasized in all aspects of Vicoed 
is the drastic effect that computerization is 
having, and will continue to have, on visual 
communication technology, in particular, and 
on life in general. 

What’s the point of it all? “Inability to 
keep abreast of the information explosion 
is a terribly serious problem,” says Schwalm, 
“and it is caused by unwieldy processes of 
reproducing and transmitting information. 
Visual communication, as a specific fleld of 
study, is a largely unexplored and ignored 
area. Fact of the matter is, it’s a giant fleld 
that will grow ever larger and ever more 
important in the years ahead. It will be a 
prime employment area—possibly the prime 
employment area. The urgency of the need 
for progress—technological and educational— 
is terrifying.” 

If you're interested in obtaining more 
information on Vicoed, write directly to 
Schwalm: Graphic Arts Department, Western 
Washington University, Bellingham, Wash. 


UNITED STATES SHOULD TEST 
BLOCKADE OF ISRAEL 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I should like to address myself 
to the Near East situation caused by 
Egypt’s blockading of Israel ships in the 
Gulf of Aqaba. 

Mr. President, our commitment to the 
preservation of the national integrity of 
Israel dates back to President Truman’s 
recognition of this nation as an inde- 
pendent state on May 14, 1948. I believe 
that this Nation was the first to recog- 
nize the independent status of Israel. 

Explicitly, our commitment dates to 
the Tripartite Declaration issued by 
England, France, and the United States 
on May 25, 1950. Events of the past few 
days are a strong indication that this in- 
tegrity is in serious danger. For some 
time now, the northern boundaries of 
Israel have been subjected to attacks 
from Syria. 

Last week Nasser, of the United Arab 
Republic, requested the United Nations 
to withdraw the Emergency Force which 
had been stationed along the Egyptian- 
Israeli border in Egypt as a buffer since 
1956. Secretary General U Thant acted 
quickly in acceding to this request and 
these troops have been removed. 

It is generally accepted that the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations has 
no right to impose upon any nation’s 
representatives or observers unless they 
have the consent of that state. 

However, once the consent is given, 
whether it can be withdrawn, arbitrarily 
and unilaterally by the consenting state 
is another question. In legal parlance in 
view of the fact that other nations rely 
on this commitment and act according- 
ly—the consenting country would be 
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estopped from denying—which is to say, 
withdrawing its consent. 

Therefore I, personally, do not believe 
that the Secretary General should have 
acted so quickly without giving the coun- 
tries who relied upon Egypt’s consent in 
allowing this force to be stationed there 
an opportunity to reevaluate their posi- 
tion. However, it remains a fact. 

The situation has deteriorated rapid- 
ly since then, culminating on Monday 
evening in President Nasser’s pronounce- 
ment that his country was going to place 
a blockade across the Straits of Tiran to 
prevent ships from entering the Gulf of 
Aqaba going to Israel. This is Israel’s 
only access to the Red Sea and the ports 
of the Far East and eastern Africa. 

Since Egypt has barred Israeli ships 
from the use of the Suez Canal since 
1956, all Israeli traffic from that side of 
the world is cut off unless the ships cir- 
cumnavigate the full length of the con- 
tinent of Africa. This was done in spite 
of the generally recognized fact that the 
gulf constitutes international waters. The 
Position of our Government concerning 
the internationality of these waters was 
adequately documented in a memoran- 
dum by Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles in February of 1957 and reiter- 
ated by our Ambassador to the United 
Nations on the floor of the General As- 
sembly in March of 1957. As international 
waters this gulf is, therefore, open to 
any and all nations caring to utilize 

The overwhelming arrogance of the 
Egyptian dictator in openly flaunting the 
international rights of all nations to use 
these waters is, in my judgment, almost 
unbelievable. In my opinion, this country 
should immediately exercise its rights 
and send our ships through these inter- 
national waters to discharge their car- 
goes as in the past. I believe that our 
Government should ask other nations, 
particularly France and Great Britain, to 
exercise their rights in joining us in this 
endeavor. These two countries would 
thereby be honoring their commitments 
under the Tripartite Declaration, which 
states in part: 

The three Governments, should they find 
that any of these states [of the Near East] 
was preparing to violate frontiers or armistice 
lines, would, consistently with their obliga- 
tions as members of the United Nations, im- 
mediately take action, both within and out- 
side the United Nations, to prevent such 
violation. 


If we allow this dictator to negate 
international law, the effects will be dire 
throughout the world, but particularly 
in Israel. It is to some extent dependent 
upon countries in the Far East and east- 
ern Africa for supplies and food. In addi- 
tion to that, the new African nations in 
some cases are receiving sizable amounts 
of assistance from Israel which will also 
be cut off. 

Secretary U Thant is presently con- 
ferring with Nasser in Egypt. I think he 
should go from there to Israel and con- 
fer with the Israel leaders and perhaps 
even visit the Israel-Egyptian borders. 

There is considerable question, how- 
ever, as to whether the United Nations 
could effectively act in this matter due 
to the threat of a possible veto within the 
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Security Council. In the absence of ef- 
fective action by the United Nations, I 
see no choice but for our country, in 
keeping with its long-standing and often 
restated commitment to preserve the na- 
tional integrity of Israel, to take what- 
ever steps necessary to maintain peace 
in the Near East. 


THE CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, yesterday, 
during the morning hours, after a long 
session in the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee of the Senate with Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, I spoke briefly on this floor 
respecting the crisis in the Middle East. 

Today I should like to supplement what 
I said then by strongly endorsing the 
statement made by President Johnson 
at his press conference yesterday, which 
took place after those of us in this body 
spoke on the crisis on the floor of the 
Senate. 

In the President’s language: 

I earnestly support all efforts, in and out- 
side the United Nations and through its ap- 
propriate organs, including the Secretary 
General, to reduce tensions and to restore 
stability. 


Specifically, I agree with President 
Johnson that— 

First. We must place primary reliance 
upon the United Nations to resolve the 
crisis. 

Second. The maintenance of peace in 
the Middle East is a matter of the grav- 
est concern for all nations. 

Third. All of the nations of the Mid- 
east have a special responsibility to mod- 
erate their words and actions so as to 
help create a climate in which a peace- 
ful resolution of the crisis can be ob- 
tained. 

And, fourth, free access should be 
given to the shipping of all nations to 
the ports of the Gulf of Aqaba, and 
hence access to the Israeli port of Eilat. 

I call upon all concerned—as did the 
President—to exercise their solemn re- 
sponsibility to the international com- 
munity in the spirit of the Charter of 
the United Nations for the development 
of world order. 

I. think as time goes on a consensus 
which covers the whole spectrum of pub- 
lic opinion is developing in the Senate of 
the United States; and I commend the 
President for the sound and careful 
statement he made in this regard in his 
press conference yesterday. 

I yield the floor, 


THE SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
search for a solution to the extremely 
dangerous crisis in the Middle East will 
be facilitated if all concerned, large na- 
tions and small nations alike, will recall 
the exact nature of their obligations in 
the Middle East and also the particular 
opportunities which are open to them. 
Most of these obligations have been in- 
curred under the authority of or in con- 
nection with the United Nations. The 
current crisis, involving the immediate 
threat of a local war and the possibility 
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of a general war, is preeminently a mat- 
ter for the United Nations. 

The United Nations was instrumental 
in the creation of the State of Israel. 
The General Assembly drew up the orig- 
inal plan for the partition of Palestine 
in 1947 and, subsequently, the United 
Nations was instrumental in bringing 
about and policing the truce which ended 
the first Palestine war in 1948, In 1956 
the United Nations intervened success- 
fully to resolve the Suez war and then 
created the United Nations Emergency 
Force, which remained in the Gaza strip 
and in the heights of Sharm-el-Sheikh 
from 1956 until a few days ago. UNEF 
has been one of the most solid achieve- 
ments in peace enforcement by the 
United Nations and its precipitate dis- 
mantling last week is extremely re- 
grettable. 

Although the exact specifications of a 
settlement for the current crisis cannot 
now be prescribed, it seems clear that the 
United Nations can and should play the 
decisive role in bringing about a peaceful 
settlement. It also seems clear that a re- 
stored United Nations peace force, sta- 
tioned on Israeli as well as Egyptian ter- 
ritory, would be extremely desirable as a 
means of maintaining peace and stability 
in the Middle East. 

The Government of the United States 
has made numerous policy statements in- 
dicating its opposition to aggression and 
its support for the political independence 
and territorial integrity of the states of 
the Middle East. President Truman ex- 
pressed his support for the independence 
of Israel in 1948. In their Tripartite Dec- 
laration of May 25, 1950, the United 
States, Great Britain, and France stated 
that, if any of the Middle Eastern states 
violated frontiers or armistice lines, they 
would consistently with their obliga- 
tions as members of the United Nations, 
immediately take action, both within 
and outside the United Nations, to pre- 
vent such violation.” It is extremely 
doubtful, since the Suez war of 1956, 
whether Great Britain and France still 
consider themselves bound by the 1950 
Declaration. 

President Eisenhower restated Ameri- 
can support for the inviolability of the 
integrity and independence of the na- 
tions of the Middle East in January 1957 
and on February 11, 1957, Secretary of 
State Dulles stated, with respect to the 
Gulf of Aqaba: 

The United States believes that the Gulf 
comprehends international waters and that 
no nation has the right to prevent free and 
innocent passage in the Gulf and through 
the Straits giving access thereto. 


In a press conference on March 8, 1963, 
President Kennedy restated American 
opposition to the use of force in the Mid- 
dle East and further stated that, in the 
event of aggression, the United States 
“would support appropriate measures in 
the United Nations, adopt other courses 
of action on our own to prevent or to 
put a stop to such aggression, which, of 
course, has been the policy which the 
United States has followed for some 
time.“ In February 1964 President John- 
son reiterated American support for the 
territorial integrity and political inde- 
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pendence of all Middle Eastern countries 
as well as American opposition to aggres- 
sion and to the use or threat of force in 
the Middle East. 

The foregoing are all statements of 
policy by Presidents of the United 
States. None is a binding commitment 
in the sense that a treaty ratified by the 
Senate is a binding commitment. The 
United States does, however, have one 
absolute and binding commitment, and 
that is its solemn obligation to support 
and help implement any action with re- 
spect to the Middle East that may be 
taken by the United Nations. 

Article 2, section 5, of the United Na- 
tions Charter states: 

All Members shall give the United Na- 
tions every assistance in any action it takes 
in accordance with the present Charter, and 
shall refrain from giving assistance to any 
state against which the United Nations is 
taking preventive or enforcement action. 


The charter is of course binding on all 
members of the United Nations and the 
fact that the charter is often breached 
and even more often ignored does not 
make it any less binding, legally or mor- 
ally, on the members of the United Na- 
tions. At this moment, when the world 
is threatened with the prospect of a lo- 
cal war and the possibility of a general 
war, it is of the greatest importance that 
the nations recall and comply with their 
obligations under the United Nations 
Charter, which remains, despite its frail- 
ties and failures, the world’s greatest po- 
tential instrument for the maintenance 
of peace and security. 

Among the members of the United Na- 
tions, none has a greater opportunity to 
exercise leadership in the current crisis 
than the Soviet Union. Alone among the 
great powers, the Soviet Union has great 
influence with the Arab countries. The 
United States, on the other hand, may be 
proscribed from effective leadership in 
the Middle East, partly for lack of in- 
fluence in the region, but even more be- 
cause of its primary preoccupation with 
the war in Vietnam. It would seem to be 
a singular opportunity for the Soviet 
Union, working within the framework of 
the United Nations, to take a position of 
leadership in support of peace, just as it 
did, most creditably, in mediating a solu- 
tion to the India-Pakistan war of 1965. 

Should the Soviet Government see fit 
to exercise leadership in the United Na- 
tions to help maintain peace in the Mid- 
dle East, it might also wish to perform 
a similar service with respect to Viet- 
nam. There too the Soviet Union is in a 
unique position to help mediate a peace- 
ful settlement and, in so doing, to give 
vitality to the United Nations, on whose 
effectiveness the security of all nations 
ultimately depends. Should the Soviet 
Union see fit to exercise the leadership 
for peace which it is in a unique position 
to exercise at this time, it would receive 
and deserve the gratitude of all peoples. 

I wish to say at this time for the 
Recorp that the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Morse] is probably the outstanding 
Member of the Senate who originally 
and most persistently has recommended 
what I am trying to recommend here: 
To try to involve the United Nations in 
this picture. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW AND THE 
CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
associate myself with the remarks of 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] and the remarks of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] in re- 
gard to the crisis that confronts the 
world in the Middle East at this hour. 
I rise only to discuss a couple of inter- 
national law rules that I think need to be 
taken note of by all concerned. They in- 
volve the inherent rights of the United 
States as well as the rights of all nations 
that seek to protect their rights of sov- 
ereignty and their rights on the high 
seas. 

I discussed the matter briefly yester- 
day, but I want to do a little documenta- 
tion this afternoon. 

I applaud and commend the President 
for the statement he issued yesterday in 
regard to the crisis in the Middle East, a 
statement that was characterized by 
great restraint and was completely 
sound in the exposition of U.S. rights in 
the Strait of Tiran. I think it was states- 
manlike in its appeal for calmness in this 
time until the entire situation can be 
appraised by all concerned, and until all 
who are concerned have an opportunity 
to fully apprehend the great interna- 
tional law issues and rights which are at 
stake. 

I fully recognize that international 
discussions take time and that certainly 
it must be expected by all the principals 
in the dispute, in the controversy itself, 
that countries which are not directly 
involved in the sense of not being threat- 
ened with invasion must have time to 
fully appraise the situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 3 minutes have expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous consent 
to take such time as I need to complete 
my analysis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Arkansas knows, he and 
I took that position in an executive ses- 
sion of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions yesterday morning, in our discus- 
sion with Secretary Rusk. We took it in 
public statements following the meet- 
ing with Secretary Rusk, and on the 
floor of the Senate yesterday afternoon 
in the brief remarks that I made about 
this crisis then. 

I associate myself with the statement 
that the Senator from Arkansas has 
made. The procedures of the United Na- 
tions Charter involving not only the 
Security Council but necessarily the 
General Assembly must be used in a 
maximum endeavor to avert the out- 
break of war. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will permit me to say so, I 
was really talking about 3 or 4 years ago, 
when the Senator was, as I recall, one of 
the first to insist, and most vigorously, 
that such matters should be referred to 
the United Nations. That is what I had 
in mind, not just yesterday. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is very kind. 
He said that the other day on the floor 
of the Senate also. That is the position 
I take in regard to any incident any- 
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where in the world that threatens peace 
I think it should be referred immedi- 
ately to the United Nations for disposi- 
tion, because that is the primary purpose 
of the United Nations. 

Mr. President, as I was pointing out, 
of course it will take some time for the 
processes of discussion to take place in 
the United Nations. But there is one facet 
of this problem that involves nations of 
the world that hold in jealous value their 
rights on the high seas, without waiting 
for the passage of time. What we need 
to be on guard against is a strategy, that 
conceivably can be followed by Nasser 
and by the Russians, to use delaying tac- 
tics which may result in a postponement 
of the consideration and a coming to a 
final determination of the question con- 
cerning the status of the Strait of Tiran 
for such a period of time that Nasser and 
the Russians could argue that a status 
quo had been created; and that having 
been created, the status quo should re- 
main until there was an ultimate deter- 
mination through the processes of the 
United Nations. 

Let me expound that a bit further: The 
major premise which the United States 
or another country which is jealous of 
its rights on the high seas should not 
overlook is that at present, as a matter 
of international law, the Straits of Tiran 
are international waters, not national 
waters. It should not be overlooked by 
any power that seeks to protect its rights 
on the high seas that the conduct of 
Nasser already constitutes an illegality; 
that the intervention and interference 
by Nasser in regard to international law 
rights already make him an international 
outlaw, so far as those rights are con- 
cerned. I shall document my statements 
in a moment, but first I wanted to lay 
out the premises. 

It is important that it be recognized 
that the course of conduct that Nasser 
is now following in the Strait of Tiran 
constitutes an illegality. What I am urg- 
ing is that the United States or another 
country that is jealous in protecting its 
rights on the high seas not permit itself 
to get into a position of laches, so that 
it could conceivably be argued by the 
Security Council, the General Assembly, 
or the World Court that a new status quo 
had been created and that, therefore, the 
new status quo should be allowed to con- 
tinue until the time that it took for an 
adjudication of an allegation that a sta- 
tus quo should be changed had passed. 
That kind of international law litigation 
could take a long period of time. 

In my judgment, we have to be on 
guard that Nasser is not involved in that 
kind of trickery. 

In my judgment—and I say this ad- 
visedly—Nasser’s record of internation- 
al relations and international diplomacy 
is characterized by trickery. Therefore, 
any country that wants to protect its 
rights on the high seas ought to see 
to it that its ships, with their flags fly- 
ing, go through the Strait of Tiran now. 
The best way to make it perfectly clear 
that we do not intend to permit a viola- 
tion of our rights on the high seas is to 
respond to the challenge; and Nasser is 
not only challenging but is violating the 
rights of the United States. He is violat- 
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ing the rights of France. He is violating 
the rights of Great Britain. He is violat- 
ing the rights of every nation in the 
world in respect to the high seas. 

The exercise of our rights on the high 
seas is something separate and distinct 
from a United Nations procedure for a 
consideration of the threat to the peace 
in the Middle East. We must not permit 
the lapse of such time as would make it 
possible for Russia and Nasser to argue 
that in view of the fact that we permitted 
time to elapse and have therefore put 
ourselves in a position of being guilty of 
laches, so far as pressing our interna- 
tional law rights is concerned, further 
time ought then to pass while the mat- 
ter is taken through the various litigious 
processes of the United Nations Charter, 
including, conceivably, action before the 
World Court. 

Do not forget that recognition of the 
Strait of Tiran as international waters 
was a part of the negotiated settlement 
at the time of the Sinai campaign. 

The Arab countries recognized that. 
Nasser at the present time is walking 
out on the commitment the Arab coun- 
tries made at that time, and by making 
use of the two islands in the strait to 
prevent the passage of any ship except 
those ships that he in his arbitrary ca- 
pacity decides should be allowed to pass, 
he is flouting international law. All na- 
tions have the right to have their ships 
pass through that strait without the 
slightest interference by Nasser. 

This issue is quite separate and dis- 
tinct from the other issues that have 
arisen in this dispute between Egypt and 
Israel. This is an issue that involves not 
Egypt and Israel alone, but also the re- 
mainder of the world. This course of 
conduct on the part of Nasser is not a 
course of conduct that involves Egypt 
versus Israel, but is a course of conduct 
that involves Egypt versus the whole 
world. 

We cannot allow any nation anywhere 
in the world I care not what nation that 
is—to violate the rights of the U.S. flag 
on the high seas and postpone a response 
to that violation. 

I therefore join with the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMSI, who a few 
moments ago took the same position I 
am now taking, that American ships 
should be sent through that strait now 
to make it perfectly clear to Nasser, Rus- 
sia, or any other power that we do not 
intend to permit treaty commitments 
clearly in existence to be violated by any 
country in regard to our rights on the 
high seas. 

The President, of course very rightly, 
yesterday pointed out a thesis that I 
want to emphasize: 

In this connection, I want to add that the 
purported closing of the Gulf of Aqaba to 
Israeli shipping has brought a new and grave 
dimension to the crisis. The United States 
considers the gulf to be an international 
waterway and feels that a blockade of Israeli 
shipping is illegal and potentially disastrous 
to the cause of peace. The right of free, in- 
nocent passage of the international water- 
way is a vital interest of the international 
community. 

The Government of the United States is 
seeking clarification on this point. We have 
urged Secretary General Thant to recognize 
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the sensitivity of the Aqaba question and to 
give it the highest priority in his discussions 
in Cairo. 

To the leaders of all the nations of the 
Near East, I wish to say what three Presidents 
have said before—that the United States is 
firmly committed to the support of the po- 
litical independence and territorial integrity 
of all the nations of the area. The United 
States strongly opposes aggression by any- 
one in the area, in any form, overt or clan- 
destine. This has been the policy of the 
United States led by four Presidents—Presi- 
dent Truman, President Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent Kennedy, and myself—as well as the 
policy of both of our political parties. The 
record of the actions of the United States 
over the past twenty years, within and out- 
side the United Nations, is very clear on 
this point. 


Mr. President, I not only applaud the 
President for the excerpts that I have 
read, but I also applaud him for the en- 
tire statement that he made on yester- 
day. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the President on yesterday 
be printed in full at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

L. B. J. s STATEMENT ON ARAB-ISRAEL CRISIS 


In recent days, tension has again arisen 
along the armistice lines between Israel and 
the Arab States. The situation there is a 
matter of grave concern to the whole inter- 
national community. We earnestly support 
all efforts, in and outside the United Nations 
and through its appropriate organs, includ- 
ing the Secretary General, to reduce tensions 
and to restore stability. The Secretary Gen- 
eral has gone to the Near East on his mission 
of peace with the hopes and prayers of men 
of good will everywhere. 

The Near East links three continents. The 
birthplace of civilization and of three of the 
world’s great religions, it is the home of some 
sixty million people; and the crossroads be- 
tween East and West. 

The world community has a vital interest 
in peace and stability in the Near East, one 
that has been expressed primarily through 
continuing United Nations action and assist- 
ance over the past twenty years. 

The United States, as a member of the 
“United Nations, and as a nation dedicated to 
a world order based on law and mutual 
respect, has actively supported efforts to 
maintain peace in the Near East. 

The danger, and it is a grave danger, lies 
in some miscalculation arising from a mis- 
understanding of the intentions and actions 
of others. 

U.S. DEEPLY CONCERNED 


The Government of the United States is 
deeply concerned, in particular, with three 
potentially explosive aspects of the present 
confrontation, 

First, we regret that the General Armistice 
Agreements have failed to prevent warlike 
acts from the territory of one against an- 
other government, or against civilians, or 
territory, under control of another govern- 
ment. 

Second, we are dismayed at the hurried 
withdrawal of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force from Gaza and Sinai after more 
than ten years of steadfast and effective serv- 
ice in keeping the peace, without action by 
either the General Assembly or the Security 
Council. We continue to regard the presence 
of the United Nations in the area as a matter 
of fundamental importance and shall support 
its continuance with all possible vigor. 

Third, we deplore the recent buildup of 
military forces and believe it a matter of 
urgent importance to reduce troop concen- 
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trations. The status of sensitive areas, as the 
Secretary General emphasized in his report 
to the Security Council, such as the Gaza 
Strip and the Gulf of Aqaba, is a partic- 
ularly important aspect of the situation. 

In this connection, I want to add that the 
purported closing of the Gulf of Aqaba to 
Israeli shipping has brought a new and grave 
dimension to the crisis. The United States 
considers the gulf to be an international 
waterway and feels that a blockade of Israeli 
shipping is illegal and potentially disastrous 
to the cause of peace. The right of free, inno- 
cent passage of the international waterway 
is a vital interest of the international 
community. 

The Government of the United States is 
seeking clarification on this point. We have 
urged Secretary General Thant to recognize 
the sensitivity of the Aqaba question and to 
give it the highest priority in his discussions 
in Cairo. 

U.S. COMMITMENT CITED 

To the leaders of all the nations of the 
Near East, I wish to say what three Presi- 
dents have said before—that the United 
States is firmly committed to the support of 
the political independence and territorial 
integrity of all the nations of the area. The 
United States strongly opposes aggression by 
anyone in the area, in any form, overt or 
clandestine. This has been the policy of the 
United States led by four Presidents—Presi- 
dent Truman, President Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent Kennedy, and myself—as well as the 
policy of both of our political parties. The 
record of the actions of the United States 
over the past twenty years, within and out- 
side the United Nations, is very clear on this 
point. 

The United States has consistently sought 
to have good relations with all the states of 
the Near East. Regrettably this has not al- 
ways been possible, but we are convinced 
that our differences with individual states 
of the area and their differences with each 
other must be worked out peacefully and in 
accordance with accepted international prac- 
tice. 

We have always opposed—and we oppose in 
other parts of the world at this moment— 
the efforts of other nations to resolve their 
problems with their neighbors by aggression. 
We shall continue to do so. And we appeal to 
all other peace-loving nations to do likewise. 

We call upon all concerned to observe in 
a spirit of restraint their solemn responsibil- 
ities under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and the General Armistice agreements. 
These provide an honorable means of pre- 
venting hostilities until, through the efforts 
of the international community, a peace with 
justice and honor can be achieved. 

I have been in close contact and will in the 
days ahead with Ambassador Goldberg at the 
United Nations, where we are pursuing the 
matter with great vigor, and hope the Se- 
curity Council can act effectively. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I commend the Senator from Oregon for 
a perceptive analysis of this situation at 
the moment. I think in the main that I 
agree with him on most of what he has to 
say. I might disagree at this moment with 
the idea that we should send our ships 
through the straits into the Gulf of Aqaba 
with flags flying because a person of the 
character and type of Nasser, who un- 
doubtedly is in a condition of despera- 
tion there, may in his hysteria do some- 
thing under those circumstances which 
would have some results that would be 
frightening to contemplate. 

It may be necessary for us to take such 
action before very long. I do not preclude 
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that possibility or the necessity of doing 
it. However, I do agree that there are 
one or two things that have to be im- 
plemented, at least to my mind, immedi- 
ately. 

For once, let us see if the United Na- 
tions will hold its feet to the fire and do 
what it was supposed to do when it was 
set up. It has never lived up to its respon- 
sibilities in this respect since its crea- 
tion. It has given lipservice, but it has 
not really taken the lead. 

If Mr. U Thant does not have the cour- 
age or the leadership to direct a firm and 
vigorous operation of the United Nations 
at this time, we ought to find ways and 
means of perhaps bypassing him in some 
way and bringing as much pressure as 
possible to bear on member nations of 
the United Nations to get them to do 
what the charter contemplates they will 
do in their effort to preserve world peace 
and destroy aggression. 

There is another thing that I think 
must be done, and I do not mean tomor- 
row or the next day. I mean today. That 
concerns the major powerful nations of 
the world—without doubt excluding Rus- 
sia, although it would be wonderful if 
Russia would for once make a gesture 
toward world peace, and hopefully other 
countries beyond the Iron Curtain—get- 
ting together and bringing as much pres- 
sure to bear as they can at this point to 
preserve peace in that part of the world 
and take action against conflagration 
breaking out. 

The third thing we should do is to, as 
we say in the vernacular, keep our shirts 
on for a while. But we should keep our 
powder dry and not become too emotional 
about what should be done immediately. 

I realize that there is a great impulse 
to say, Let us send a fleet over there.” 
Maybe we will have to do that. But I be- 
lieve we should explore other avenues to 
the point of exhaustion before we create 
too much danger of a conflagration, and 
those things would have to be done with- 
in the next few days. I am not suggesting 
a delay for 3 or 6 months or something 
like that; but within the next few days I 
believe the issue will be drawn, and this 
matter will have to be settled. For once, 
the freedom-loving nations of the world 
will have to stand tegether, and stand for 
something, and be able to implement it 
with their influence and with their com- 
bined power. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish the Senator from 
Iowa to know that I appreciate very 
much his contribution to the discussion 
in which I am engaged. I fully appreciate 
his point of view in regard to the feeling 
that perhaps there should be some delay 
in our protecting our international law 
rights on the high seas. 

I have not asked that the fleet be sent 
in. I am asking that an American ship, 
with the flag flying, go through the 
Strait of Tiran without delay. In my 
judgment, the American people are en- 
titled to that response; for the reason 
that at the moment I speak, Nasser is 
saying to the United States and to every 
other nation, “You will not put a ship 
through these international waters ex- 
cept with my consent.” He is an outlaw, 
in the position that he has taken in re- 
gard to the Strait of Tiran. He is with- 
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out a scintilla of international law right 
to stop any ship, under international law, 
from going through that strait. 

The only way to deal with an outlaw is 
to deal with him, and in my judgment we 
‘cannot stand by for any period of time 
and permit Nasser—and possibly Russia 
supporting him—to establish a new 
status quo in the Strait of Tiran. If we 
do wait. we are likely to find ourselves 
in a legal situation where it will be ar- 
gued in juridical tribunals, “You have a 
new status quo now, and we must proceed 
juridically on the basis of this status 
quo, and this status quo must remain in- 
tact.” The passage of time for the legal 
determination of rights to be implement- 
ed in the future may be a matter of many 
months or longer. 

That is why in the beginning of my 
discourse this afternoon I put it this 
way: We must be on guard against Nas- 
ser’s trickery; for his record of interna- 
tional relations and diplomacy, in my 
judgment, for a long time has been char- 
acterized by trickery. 

We cannot run any risk of waiving for 
any period of time the rights of this Na- 
tion on the high seas. If we start modify- 
ing and qualifying and compromising 
our rights on the high seas, as a matter 
of international law we are qualifying 
and modifying our rights of sovereignty. 
When a nation does not protect its 
sovereignty, that nation, in my judg- 
ment, is failing to protect the people of 
its country. 

Next, Mr. President, I wish to point out 
that this position of illegality on the part 
of Nasser is a position that endangers 
the outbreak of a major war in the Mid- 
dle East, because the Strait of Tiran is 
the artery that produces the blood of 
survival for the State of Israel in the 
operation of its body politic. Only 
through the Strait of Tiran can Israel get 
the oil so essential to the operation of 
her economy, and Israel has the same in- 
ternational law right of the high seas in 
the Strait of Tiran as have the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and every 
other nation. 

I shall talk about the tripartite under- 
standing of 1950 shortly, but I refer to 
it now only by saying that there is no 
question about what the position of the 
United States and four of its Presidents 
has been: that we do not intend to stand 
by and permit aggression to take place 
on the part of any country in the Middle 
East against any other country in the 
Middle East which involves not only ag- 
gression by the Arab States against 
Israel but also aggression by Israel 
against the Arab States. As will be seen 
when I get to the documentation, that is 
what the understanding of 1950 is. 

Some newspaper articles seem to give 
the impression that Great Britain and 
France seem to be qualifying their com- 
mitment under the article, apparently 
because of developments within the pro- 
cedures of the United Nations since. But 
our President made perfectly clear yes- 
terday that we have not changed. We 
are standing by the commitment of the 
1950 understanding, and the affirmations 
and reaffirmations of the commitments 
by four Presidents since. 

The point I wish to stress at this time 
is that Israel, in very short order, can 
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be put into a position where she has no 
choice but to proceed to protect her in- 
ternational rights on the high seas. Her 
ships must go through in order for her 
to survive. If we really wish to be helpful 
in preventing a war in the Middle East, 
then we should—and others should join 
us—make clear that we are going to re- 
spond to our international law rights 
now. When American ships go through 
the Strait of Tiran, and when British 
and French ships—and I hope other 
ships—go through there, in direct re- 
sponse to the challenge of Nasser, we 
might find that much more conducive 
to maintaining peace in the Middle East 
than for the United States and other 
nations to stand by on the basis of the 
argument that it will take time to seek 
to negotiate a settlement, and in the 
meantime put Israel in the position 
where she has to respond to an act of 
aggression. 

That is the next point I wish to make. 
As a matter of international law, Mr. 
President, at the very moment I am 
speaking, Nasser is committing aggres- 
sion against the State of Israel. 

At the very moment I speak, Nasser 
takes the position that no Israel ship 
and no other ship is going to go through 
the Strait of Tiran without his consent. 
This is the action of a self-appointed 
dictator of the rights of all nations on 
the high seas. Those ships are vital to 
the security of the State of Israel. To 
deny to Israel the right to have those 
ships move through the strait consti- 
tutes, under international law, an act 
of aggression against the State of Israel. 
Therefore, all the understandings and 
all the statements of four Persidents of 
the United States in regard to our as- 
surance to Israel and to the Arab States 
that if an act of aggression were com- 
mitted by any nation in the Middle East 
against any other nation, we would re- 
spond to that aggression, do not mean 
that we would respond to such an act 
unilaterally by military action. 

As I said yesterday, I do not think the 
situation is one which calls for the use 
of American forces, but it calls for the 
exercise of America’s rights under inter- 
national law and there cannot be delay 
in that respect, for you have to check 
an aggressor when he starts aggressing. 

Mr. President, my great concern is that 
if we do not join with others in seeking 
to respond to this violation by Nasser, 
of our international law rights, and to 
this act of aggression on his part against 
Israel, I do not see how Israel can long 
delay responding to that aggression with 
acts of war against Egypt. That is the 
danger. 

The international law situation in the 
Strait of Tiran, is something quite en- 
tirely different, separate, and apart from 
the overall problem that has developed 
between Egypt and other Arab States 
vis-a-vis Israel. 

I agree with the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HicKkENLOOPER] that the threat to 
the peace is a test now of whether or not 
the United Nations remains a viable in- 
ternational institution capable of carry- 
ing out its primary obligation as set forth 
in the charter, or whether it has become 
just a house of cards and a scrap of 
paper. If the United Nations fails to en- 
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force a peace in the Middle East in this 
crisis, then, in my judgment, it may very 
well have done itself irreparable harm 
and will have lost the confidence of the 
world as an effective instrumentality for 
carrying out its purpose. 

Mr. President, I also want the RECORD 
to show, as I expressed it yesterday, that 
I agree with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER] in connection with his 
appraisal of the responsibility of the Sec- 
retary General, Mr. U Thant, in connec- 
tion with this crisis. 

First, I shall quote the President, for 
he stated the matter, I thought, as ef- 
fectively as it could be stated when he 
said in the statement which he released 
yesterday: 

Second, we are dismayed at the hurried 
withdrawal of the United Nations Emergency 
Force from Gaza and Sinai after more than 
ten years of steadfast and effective service in 
keeping the peace, without action by either 
the General Assembly or the Security Coun- 
cil. We continue to regard the presence of the 
United Nations in the area as a matter of 
fundamental importance and shall support 
its continuance with all possible vigor. 


As I said yesterday, and I now repeat, 
in conformity with views expressed by 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] a few moments ago, and the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] in 
my judgment the Secretary General of 
the United Nations should have pre- 
sented the issue as to whether or not 
those United Nations troops should have 
been withdrawn to the General Assem- 
bly and the Security Council. He is not 
the United Nations: he is the Secretary 
General. He has responsibilities to his 
principals and his principals are the Se- 
curity Council and the General Assembly. 

The legalistic argument that has been 
advanced in some of the press accounts, 
gives the impression that these troops 
were on Egyptian soil and, therefore, 
they were being maintained there at the 
sufferance of Egypt. That does not hap- 
pen to be the international law either. 

When the agreement was entered into 
with Egypt it was an agreement and un- 
derstanding that those troops would be 
located on that soil in order to separate 
potential combatants and maintain 
peace. The United Nations established a 
right to maintain those troops under 
that agreement until there was worked 
out, through the same procedures and by 
the same processes as consummated 
their establishment in the first place, 
their withdrawal. They were not there at 
the sufferance of Egypt. They were there 
under the United Nations to maintain 
and enforce peace. 

Therefore, this argument that is pur- 
ported to be the basis of the precipitous 
and summary action of the Secretary 
General of the United Nations is without 
foundation in international law, as well. 
Therefore, the Secretary General, having 
taken a course of action that was, in my 
judgment, unjustified, the United Na- 
tions has a duty to correct what I think 
was a serious blunder on his part. 

Mr. President, in the documentation of 
this record that I am making I wish to 
call to the attention of the Senate two 
international conventions ratified by the 
Senate of the United States. One is the 
Convention on the Territorial Sea and 
the Contiguous Zone, which was entered 
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into in March 1958. I wish to call partic- 
ular attention to article 4 of that con- 
vention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire convention 
printed in the Recor at the close of my 
speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hor 
LINGS in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I shall re- 
fer to that convention now. This inter- 
national treaty on rights of nations, ter- 
ritorial seas, and contiguous zones, 
leaves not a shadow of a doubt in regard 
to the international status of the Strait 
of Tiran as international waters. Nasser 
knows that; Russia knows that. Mr. 
President, all nations know that. 

There is a second convention that I 
wish to have printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks and immediately fol- 
lowing the Convention on the Territorial 
Sea and the Contiguous Zone I have just 
had printed in the Record: This is the 
overall Convention on the High Seas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that convention be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MORSE. Article 4 states: 

Every state, whether coastal or not, has the 
right to sail ships under its flag on the high 
seas. 


We have here a high seas situation and 
the right to ply ships of its flag to Israel 
as well as to the United States. That right 
is not a right which can be transgressed 
by Nasser or by any other country in the 
Strait of Tiran or anywhere else on the 
high seas. 

On February 11, 1957, Secretary of 
State Dulles delivered an aide memoire 
to Israel’s Ambassador Abba Eban deal- 
ing with the problem to which I am ad- 
dressing myself this afternoon. The posi- 
tion taken by the United States through 
this aide memoire is still the position of 
the U.S. Government. The record before 
the Foreign Relations Committee will 
support the statement that the United 
States, from the beginning of the issue 
which has involved the Strait of Tiran, 
has considered it and now considers that 
the Strait of Tiran constitutes interna- 
tional waters and that these interna- 
tional waters serve all of the countries 
that border the Gulf of Aqaba and serve 
the world. 

I read the following language from 
the aide memoire: 

With respect to the Gulf of Aqaba and 
access thereto—the United States believes 
that the gulf comprehends international 
waters and that no nation has the right 
to prevent free and innocent passage in 
the Gulf or through the Straits giving access 
thereto. We have in mind not only commer- 
cial usage but the passage of pilgrims on 
religious missions which should be fully 
respected. 

The United States recalls that on Janu- 
ary 28, 1950, the Egyptian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs informed the United States that the 
Egyptian occupation of the two islands of 
Tiran and Senafir at the entrance of the Gulf 
of Aqaba was only to protect the islands 
themselves against possible damage or viola- 
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tion and that “this occupation being in no 
way conceived in a spirit of obstructing in 
any way innocent passage through the stretch 
of water separating these two islands from 
the Egyptian coast of Sinai, it follows that 
this passage, the only practical one, will re- 
main free as in the past, in conformity with 
international practice and recognized prin- 
ciples of the laws of nations.” 


That is the language of the Egyptian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. This is a 
record of the recognition by Egypt her- 
self that these are international waters. 
This recognition was based upon the 
agreement that brought to an end that 
great threat to the peace which involved 
Sinai. That was a commitment and an 
understanding which was reached by and 
with Egyptians. Nasser cannot eat those 
words. Those words are now emblazoned 
indelibly in the chronicles of interna- 
tional law. They become binding upon 
all nations as to their high seas rights 
in the Strait of Tiran. The aide 
memoire goes on: 

In the absence of some overriding decision 
to the contrary, as by an international court 
of justice, the United States, on behalf of 
the vessels of United States registry, is pre- 
pared to exercise the right of free and in- 
nocent passage and to join with others to 
secure general recognition of this right. 


We have made perfectly clear not only 
in the aide memoire but also in other 
statements by our Government, that we 
intend to protect that right. We need to 
be on guard right now that we do not 
allow the passage of any considerable 
period of time to interrupt our exercising 
this right, because there is always the 
danger of establishing a new status quo. 

Those who know their international 
law are aware that we have always to 
watch out that there does not develop a 
set of facts where it can be found by an 
international body or a tribunal that a 
status quo shall be maintained by the 
parties until there can be a determina- 
tion of the respective claims in relation- 
ship to the operating facts involved in 
that status quo situation. 

That is why I say to my Government 
this afternoon from the floor of the 
Senate: Do not delay exercising our in- 
ternational law rights to the high seas 
in the Strait of Tiran, for there is a dan- 
ger that any delay of considerable period 
of time might afford a basis for a de- 
termination against us by an interna- 
tional tribunal that the status quo shall 
be maintained until the case goes through 
the processes of adjudication. 

Do not forget that as of now the 
burden of proof is upon the aggressor. 
As of now the burden of proof is upon 
Nasser to justify, under international 
law, his conduct of aggression; and he 
cannot do it. But the right exists in the 
United States to send one of our ships 
through that strait. That is what I am 
pleading we should do, so as to serve 
clear notice on all concerned that we do 
not intend to stand by while our rights 
on the high seas are violated. 

Again, I wish to say, without attribu- 
tion, that it is the position of our Gov- 
ernment with respect to the Gulf of 
Aqaba and access thereto that we take 
the same position today as we took in 
February 1957. 

We are all indebted to the distin- 
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guished Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symincton]—I am sorry that he has left 
the Chamber—for making the record 
perfectly clear that that was our posi- 
tion, reiterated on February 11, 1957. 
The next item that I wish to place in 
the Recorp is the Tripartite Declaration 
Regarding Security in the Near East, 
May 25, 1950. It was an understanding 
or an agreement entered into between 
and among the United States, Great 
Britain, and France. It was not a treaty; 
but it sets forth American policy. This 
is the text of the tripartite declaration: 
TRIPARTITE DECLARATION REGARDING SECURITY 
IN THE NEAR East, May 25, 1950 


The Governments of the United King- 
dom, France, and the United States, having 
had occasion during the recent Foreign Min- 
isters meeting in London to review certain 
questions affecting the peace and stability 
of the Arab states and of Israel, and par- 
ticularly that of the supply of arms and war 
material to these states, have resolved to 
make the following statements: 

1. The three Governments recognize that 
the Arab states and Israel all need to main- 
tain a certain level of armed forces for the 
purposes of assuring their internal security 
and their legitimate self-defense and to per- 
mit them to play their part in the defense 
of the area as a whole. All applications for 
arms or war material for these countries will 
be considered in the light of these prin- 
ciples. In this connection the three Govern- 
ments wish to recall and reaffirm the terms 
of the statements made by their representa- 
tives on the Security Council on August 4, 
1949, in which they declared their opposi- 
tion to the development of an arms race be- 
tween the Arab states and Israel. 

2. The three Governments declare that 
assurances have been received from all the 
states in question, to which they permit arms 
to be supplied from their countries, that the 
purchasing state does not intend to under- 
take any act of aggression against any other 
state. Similar assurances will be requested 
from any other state in the area to which 
they permit arms to be supplied in the 
future. 

3. The three Governments take this op- 
portunity of declaring their deep interest 
in and their desire to promote the establish- 
ment and maintenance of peace and stabil- 
ity in the area and their unalterable op- 
position to the use of force or threat of force 
between any of the states in that area. The 
three Governments, should they find that 
any of these states was preparing to violate 
frontiers or armistice lines, would, consis- 
tently with their obligations as members of 
the United Nations, immediately take action, 
both within and outside the United Nations, 
to prevent such violation. 


The tripartite understanding of 1950 
leaves no room for doubt that Great 
Britain, France, and the United States 
will do what they can to seek to prevent 
aggression in the Middle East through 
the United Nations. That is what I think 
we must do now. That is what I am glad 
to see our President seeking to do. But, 
also, the three countries made clear that 
they were not limited to proceed through 
the United Nations. They have a right 
under the United Nations Charter to en- 
ter into bona fide defense relationships 
with any country that has been aggressed 
upon—they made clear in the agreement 
that they reserved the right to proceed 
outside the United Nations. 

As I said yesterday, and as other Sen- 
ators expressed themselves similarly, and 
as other Senators have today, including 
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the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], I think it is of the ut- 
most importance that we exhaust the 
procedures of the United Nations for 
peacekeeping. We should also make clear 
to Mr. Nasser and any other country 
that needs to have it made clear, in- 
cluding Russia, that we do not intend to 
stand by and see a war break out in the 
Middle East, based upon the tyrannical 
design of a totalitarian government of 
Egypt, to drive the free State of Israel 
into the sea. 

It does not follow that direct military 
intervention by the United States is 
needed, or that I am urging military in- 
tervention on the part of the United 
States. There are a great many other 
ways we can come to the assistance of 
Israel without involving ourselves in mil- 
itary intervention by the use of troops or 
military personnel. 

We cannot, on moral grounds, we can- 
not, on grounds of security in the world, 
let a situation develop in which any ag- 
gressor Arab country—and I would take 
the same position if the tables were 
turned and Israel were the aggressor— 
takes a course of aggression that would 
start a major war in the Middle East, 
which, we can be sure, will not be con- 
fined to the Middle East. If it breaks out, 
we can be sure that it will turn into a 
major holocaust. 

Mr. President, this is the hour when 
such warnings need to be made in the 
Halls of Congress. Under the jurisdic- 
tion given to us under the Constitution, 
it is the responsibility of the Senate to 
give advice and consent to the admin- 
istration. That does not mean they take 
our advice. I know, from our meeting 
with the Secretary of State yesterday 
morning for over 3 hours, that this ad- 
ministration will welcome advice. That 
does not mean the administration must 
accept it or agree with us, but it is in- 
terested in ascertaining what our point 
of view is in the Senate. I expressed my 
point of view yesterday with the meeting 
of Secretary Rusk. I expressed it briefly 
on the floor of the Senate yesterday. I 
have expressed it in greater detail here 
this afternoon. 

I point out that the Convention on the 
Territorial Sea and the Continguous 
Zone, adopted by the United Nations 
Conference on the Law of the Sea, April 
27, 1958, which I have already inserted 
in the Recorp, contains article XVI, par- 
agraph 4, which reads as follows: 

There shall be no suspension of the inno- 
cent passage of foreign ships through straits 
which are used for international navigation 
between one part of the high seas and an- 
other part of the high seas or territorial sea 
of a foreign state. : 


Mr. President, when that particular 
convention was negotiated, it was such 
straits as the Strait of Tiran that were 
under discussion. Other straits were also 
under discussion. There is no question 
about the fact that the Strait of Tiran 
meets the definition of the paragraph it- 
self, because we are dealing here with 
international waters and territorial seas 
that justify an exercise of the rights on 
the high seas of any country in order to 
carry on international navigation 
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EXHIBIT 1 
ANNEX I. CONVENTION ON THE TERRITORIAL 
SEA AND THE CONTIGUOUS ZONE 
The States Parties to this Convention 
Have agreed as follows: 
PART I—TERRITORIAL SEA 
Section I. General 
Article 1 
1. The sovereignty of a State extends, be- 
yond its land territory and its internal waters, 
to a belt of sea adjacent to its coast, de- 
scribed as the territorial sea. 
2. This sovereignty is exercised subject to 
the provisions of these articles and to other 
rules of international law. 


Article 2 

The sovereignty of a coastal State extends 
to the air space over the territorial sea as 
well as to its bed and subsoil. 

Section II. Limits of the territorial sea 
Article 3 

Except where otherwise provided in these 
articles, the normal baseline for measuring 
the breadth of the territorial sea is the low- 
water line along the coast as marked on 
large-scale charts officially recognized by the 
coastal State. 

Article 4 

1. In localities where the coast line is 
deeply indented and cut into, or if there is 
a fringe of islands along the coast in its 
immediate vicinity, the method of straight 
baselines joining appropriate points may be 
employed in drawing the baseline from which 
the breadth of the territorial sea is measured. 

2. The drawing of such baselines must not 
depart to any appreciable extent from the 
general direction of the coast, and the sea 
areas lying within the lines must be suf- 
ciently closely linked to the land domain to 
be subject to the regime of internal waters. 

8. Baselines shall not be drawn to and from 
low-tide elevations, unless lighthouses or 
similar installations which are permanently 
above sea level have been built on them. 

4. Where the method of straight baselines 
is applicable under the provisions of para- 
graph 1, account may be taken, in determin- 
ing particular baselines, of economic inter- 
ests peculiar to the region concerned, the 
reality and the importance of which are 
clearly evidenced by a long usage. 

5. The system of straight baselines may 
not be applied by a State in such a manner 
as to cut off from the high seas the terri- 
torial sea of another State. 

6. The coastal State must clearly indicate 
straight baselines on charts, to which due 
publicity must be given. 

Article 5 

1. Waters on the landward side of the base- 
line of the territorial sea form part of the 
internal waters of the State. 

2. Where the establishment of a straight 
baseline in accordance with article 4 has the 
effect of enclosing as internal waters areas 
which previously had been considered as 
part of the territorial sea or of the high 
seas, a right of innocent passage, as provided 
in articles 14 to 23, shall exist in those 
waters. 

Article 6 

The outer limit of the territorial sea is the 
line every point of which is at a distance 
from the nearest point of the baseline equal 
to the breadth of the territorial sea. 


Article 7 


1. This article relates only to bays the 
coasts of which belong to a single State. 

2. For the purposes of these articles, a bay 
is a well-marked indentation whose pene- 
tration is in such proportion to the width of 
its mouth as to contain landlocked waters 
and constitute more than a mere curvature 
of the coast. An indentation shall not, how- 
ever, be regarded as a bay unless its area is as 
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large as, or larger than, that of the semi- 
circle whose diameter is a line drawn across 
the mouth of that indentation. 

3. For the purpose of measurement, the 
area of an indentation is that lying between 
the low-water mark around the shore of the 
indentation and a line joining the low-water 
marks of its natural entrance points. Where, 
because of the presence of islands, an in- 
dentation has more than one mouth, the 
semi-circle shall be drawn on a line as long 
as the sum total of the lengths of the lines 
across the different mouths. Islands within an 
indentation shall be included as if they were 
part of the water areas of the indentation. 

4. If the distance between the low-water 
marks of the natural entrance points of a bay 
does not exceed twenty-four miles, a closing 
line may be drawn between these two low- 
water marks, and the waters enclosed there- 
by shall be considered as internal waters. 

5. Where the distance between the low- 
water marks of the natural entrance points 
of a bay exceeds twenty-four miles, a straight 
baseline of twenty-four miles shall be drawn 
within the bay in such a manner as to en- 
close the maximum area of water that is pos- 
sible with a line of that length. 

6. The foregoing provisions shall not apply 
to so-called “historic” bays, or in any case 
where the straight baseline system provided 
for in article 4 is applied. 


Article 8 


For the purpose of delimiting the terri- 
torial sea, the outermost permanent harbour 
works which form an integral part of the 
harbour system shall be regarded as forming 
part of the coast. 


Article 9 


Roadsteads which are normally used for 
the loading, unloading and anchoring of 
ships, and which would otherwise be situ- 
ated wholly or partly outside the outer limit 
of the territorial sea, are included in the 
territorial sea. The coastal State must clearly 
demarcate such roadsteads and indicate 
them on charts together with their bound- 
aries, to which due publicity must be given. 


Article 10 


1. An island is a naturally-formed area of 
land, surrounded by water, which is above 
water at high-tide. 

2. The territorial sea of an island is meas- 
ured in accordance with the provisions of 
these articles. 

Article 11 


1. A low-tide elevation is a naturally- 
formed area of land which is surrounded by 
and above water at low-tide but submerged 
at high tide. Where a low-tide elevation is 
situated wholly or partly at a distance not 
exceeding the breadth of the territorial sea 
from the mainland or an island, the low- 
water line on that elevation may be used as 
the baseline for measuring the breadth of 
the territorial sea. 

2. Where a low-tide elevation is wholly 
situated at a distance exceeding the breadth 
of the territorial sea from the mainland or 
an island, it has no territorial sea of its own. 

Article 12 

1. Where the coasts of two States are op- 
posite or adjacent to each other, neither of 
the two States is entitled, failing agreement 
between them to the contrary, to extend its 
territorial sea beyond the median line every 
point of which is equidistant from the near- 
est points on the baselines from which the 
breadth of the territorial seas of each of the 
two States is measured. The provisions of 
this paragraph shall not apply, however, 
where it is necessary by reason of historic 
title or other special circumstances to de- 
limit the territorial seas of the two States 
in a way which is at variance with this pro- 
vision. 

2. The line of delimitation between the 
territorial seas of two States lying opposite 
to each other or adjacent to each other shall 
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be marked on large-scale charts officially 
recognized by the coastal States, 


Article 13 


If a river flows directly into the sea, the 
baseline shall be a straight line across the 
mouth of the river between points on the 
low-tide line of its banks. 

Section III. Right of Innocent Passage 
Subsection A, Rules applicable to all ships 
Article 14 

1. Subject to the provisions of these arti- 
cles, ships of all States, whether coastal or 
not, shall enjoy the right of innocent pas- 
sage through the territorial sea. 

2. Passage means navigation through the 
territorial sea for the purpose either of 
traversing that sea without entering internal 
waters, or of proceeding to internal waters, 
or of making for the high seas from internal 
waters. 

8. Passage includes stopping and anchor- 
ing, but only in so far as the same are in- 
cidental to ordinary navigation or are 
rendered necessary by force majeure or by 
distress. 

4. Passage is innocent so long as it is not 
prejudicial to the peace, good order or secu- 
rity of the coastal State. Such passage shall 
take place in conformity with these articles 
and with other rules of international law. 

5. Passage of foreign fishing vessels shall 
not be considered innocent if they do not 
observe such laws and regulations as the 
coastal State may make and publish in order 
to prevent these vessels from fishing in the 
territorial sea. 

6. Submarines are required to navigate on 
the surface and to show their flag. 


Article 15 


1. The coastal State must not hamper in- 
nocent passage through the territorial sea. 

2. The coastal State is required to give 
appropriate publicity to any dangers to 
navigation, of which it has knowledge, with- 
in its territorial sea. 


Article 16 


1. The coastal State may take the neces- 
sary steps in its territorial sea to prevent 
passage which is not innocent. 

2. In the case of ships proceeding to in- 
ternal waters, the coastal State shall also 
have the right to take the necessary steps to 
prevent any breach of the conditions to 
which admission of those ships to those 
waters is subject. 

8. Subject to the provisions of paragraph 
4, the coastal State may, without discrimi- 
nation amongst foreign ships, suspend tem- 
porarily in specified areas of its territorial 
sea the innocent passage of foreign ships if 
such suspension is essential for the protec- 
tion of its security. Such suspension shall 
take effect only after having been duly pub- 
lished. 

4. There shall be no suspension of the in- 
nocent passage of foreign ships through 
straits which are used for international navi- 
gation between one part of the high seas and 
another part of the high seas or the terri- 
torial sea of a foreign State. 

Article 17 

Foreign ships exercising the right of inno- 
cent passage shall comply with the laws and 
regulations enacted by the coastal State in 
conformity with these articles and other 
rules of international law and, in particular, 
with such laws and regulations relating to 
transport and navigation. 

Subsection B. Rules Applicable to Merchant 
Ships 
Article 18 

1. No charge may be levied upon foreign 
ships by reason only of their passage through 
the territorial sea. 

2, Charges may be levied upon a foreign 
ship passing through the territorial sea as 
payment only for specific services rendered 
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to the ship. These charges shall be levied 
without discrimination. 
Article 19 

1. The criminal jurisdiction of the coastal 
State should not be exercised on board a 
foreign ship passing through the territorial 
sea to arrest any person or to conduct any 
investigation in connexion with and crime 
committed on board the ship during its 
passage, save only in the following cases: 

(a) If the consequences of the crime ex- 
tend to the coastal State; or 

(b) If the crime is of a kind to disturb the 
peace of the country or the good order of the 
territorial sea; or 

(c) If the assistance of the local authori- 
ties has been requested by the captain of the 
ship or by the consul of the country whose 
flag the ship files; or 

(d) If it is necessary for the suppression 
of illicit traffic in narcotic drugs. 

2. The above provisions do not affect the 
right of the coastal State to take any steps 
authorized by its laws for the purpose of an 
arrest or investigation on board a foreign 
ship passing through the territorial sea after 
leaving internal waters. 

8. In the cases provided for in paragraphs 
1 and 2 of this article, the coastal State shall, 
if the captain so requests, advise the consular 
authority and the ship's crew. In cases of 
emer-steps, and shall facilitate contact be- 
tween such authority and the ship's crew. In 
cases of emergency this notification may be 
communicated while the measures are being 
taken, 

4. In considering whether or how an arrest 
should be made, the local authorities shall 
pay due regard to the interests of navigation. 

5. The coastal State may not take any 
steps on board a foreign ship passing through 
the territorial sea to arrest any person or to 
conduct any investigation in connexion with 
any crime committed before the ship entered 
the territorial sea, if the ship, proceeding 
from a foreign port, is only passing through 
the territorial sea without entering internal 
waters. 

Article 20 

1. The coastal State should not stop or 
divert a foreign ship passing through the 
territorial sea for the purpose of exercising 
civil jurisdiction in relation to a person on 
board the ship. 

2. The coastal State may not levy execu- 
tion against or arrest the ship for the pur- 
pose of any civil proceedings, save only in 
respect of obligations or liabilities assumed 
or incurred by the ship itself in the course 
or for the purpose of its voyage through the 
waters of the coastal State. 

8. The provisions of the previous para- 
graph are without prejudice to the right of 
the coastal State, in accordance with its 
laws, to levy execution against or to arrest, 
for the purpose of any civil proceedings, a 
foreign ship lying in the territorial sea, or 
passing through the territorial sea after 
leaving internal waters. 


Subsection C. Rules applicable to Govern- 
ment ships other than warships 
Article 21 

The rules contained in sub-sections A and 
B shall also apply to government ships op- 
erated for commercial purposes. 


Article 22 

1. The rules contained in sub-section A 
and in article 18 shall apply to government 
ships operated for non-commercial purposes. 

2. With such exceptions as are contained 
in the provisions referred to in the preced- 
ing paragraph, nothing in these article af- 
fects the immunities which such ships enjoy 
under these articles or other rules of inter- 
national law. 


Subsection D. Rule Applicable to Warships 
Article 23 


If any warship does not comply with the 
regulations of the coastal State concerning 
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passage through the territorial sea and dis- 
regards any request for compliance which is 
made to it, the coastal State may require the 
warship to leave the territorial sea. 


PART II. CONTIGUOUS ZONE 
Article 24 


1. In a zone of the high seas contiguous 
to its territorial sea, the coastal State may 
exercise the control necessary to: 

(a) Prevent infringement of its customs, 
fiscal, immigration or sanitary regulations 
within its territory or territorial sea; 

(b) Punish infringement of the above 
regulations committed within its territory 
or territorial sea. 

2. The contiguous zone may not extend 
beyond twelve miles from the baseline from 
which the breadth of the territorial sea is 
measured. 

8. Where the coasts of two States are op- 
posite or adjacent to each other, neither of 
the two States is entitled, failing agreement 
between them to the contrary, to extend its 
contiguous zone beyond the median line 
every point of which is equidistant from the 
nearest points on the baselines from which 
the breadth of the territorial seas of the two 
States is measured. 


PART III—FINAL ARTICLES 
Article 25 


The provisions of this Convention shall not 
affect conventions or other international 
agreements already in force, as between 
States Parties to them. 


Article 26 


This Convention shall, until 31 October 
1958, be open for signature by all States 
Members of the United Nations or of any of 
the specialized agencies, and by any other 
State invited by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations to become a Party to the 
Convention. 

Article 27 


This Convention is subject to ratification. 
The instruments of ratification shall be de- 
posited with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, 

Article 28 


This Convention shall be open for acces- 
sion by any States belonging to any of the 
categories mentioned in article 26. The in- 
struments of accession shall be deposited 
with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, 

Article 29 


1. This Convention shall come into force 
on the thirtieth day following the date of 
deposit of the twenty-second instrument of 
ratification or accession with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 

2. For each State ratifying or acceding to 
the Convention after the deposit of the 
twenty-second instrument of ratification or 
accession, the Convention shall enter into 
force on the thirtieth day after deposit by 
such State of its instrument of ratification 
or accession. 

Article 30 


1. After the expiration of a period of five 
years from the date on which this Conven- 
tion shall enter into force, a request for the 
revision of this Convention may be made 
at any time by any Contracting Party by 
means of a notification in writing addressed 
be the Secretary-General of the United Na- 

ons, 

2, The General Assembly of the United 
Nations shall decide upon the steps, if any, 
to be taken in respect of such request. 


Article 31 


The Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions shall inform all States Members of the 
United Nations and the other States referred 
to in article 26: 

(a) Of signatures to this Convention and 
of the deposit of instruments of ratification 
or accession, in accordance with articles 26, 
27 and 28; 
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(b) Of the date on which this Convention 
will come into force, in accordance with ar- 
ticle 29; 

(c) Of requests for revision in accordance 
with article 30. 

Article 32 

The original of this Convention, of which 
the Chinese, English, French, Russian and 
Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall be 
deposited with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, who shall send certified cop- 
ies thereof to all States referred to in article 
26. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries, being duly authorized 
thereto by their respective Governments, 
have signed this Convention. 

Done at Geneva, this twenty-ninth day of 
April one thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
eight. 

For Afghanistan: 

A. R. PazHwak, Oct. 30, 1958. 

For Albania: 

For Argentina: 

A. LESCURE 

For Australia: 

E. RONALD WALKER, 30th October 1958. 

For Austria: 

Dr. Franz Marsch., Oct. 27th 1958. 

For the Kingdom of Belgium: 

For Bolivia: 

M. Tamayo, 17th October, 1958. 

For Brazil: 

For Bulgaria: 

[Translation by the United Nations 
Secretariat] 

Reservations: to article 20—The Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria 
considers that government ships in foreign 
waters have immunity and that the meas- 
ures set forth in this article may therefore 
apply to such ships only with the consent 
of the flag State; to article 23 (Sub-Section 
D. Rule applicable to Warships)—The Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of Bul- 
garia considers that the coastal State has the 
right to establish procedures for the author- 
ization of the passage of foreign warships 
through its territorial waters. 

Dr. Vovrov, 31st October 1958. 

For Czechoslovakia: 

With the following reservations: 

In view of the fact that the Conference 
had not adopted a special article concerning 
the passage of warships through the terri- 
torial waters of foreign States, the Govern- 
ment of the Czechoslovak Republic deems it 
necessary to stress that articles 14 and 23 
cannot in any sense be interpreted as estab- 
lishing a right of innocent passage for war- 
ships through the territorial waters. 

The Government of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public holds that under international law in 
force all government ships without distinc- 
tion enjoy immunity and therefore does not 
agree with the application of articles 19 and 
20 of the Convention to government ships 
operated for commercial purposes. 

KAREL KURKA, 30 October 1958. 
For Denmark: 
Max SORENSEN 
T. OLEDNBURG 

For the Dominican Republic: 
A. ALVAREZ AYBAR 

For Ecuador: 

For El Salvador: 

For Ethiopia: 

For the Federation of Malaya: 

For Finland: 

G. A. GRIPENBERG, 27 Octobre 1958. 

For France: 

For the Federal Republic of Germany: 

For Ghana: 

RICHARD QUARSHIE 
K. B. ASANTE 

For Greece: 

For Guatemala: 

L. AYCINENA SALAZAR 


For the Holy See: 
P. DEMEUR, 30.4.1958. 
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For Honduras: 
For the Union of Burma: 
For the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public: 
[Translation by the United Nations 
Secretariat] 
With reservations? to articles 20 and 23; 
text of reservations attached, 
K. KISELEV, 30.X.1958. 
For Cambodia: 
For Canada: 
GEORGE A. DREW 
For Ceylon: 
C. Corea, 30/X/58. 
For Chile: 
For China: 
Lry CHIEH 
Yu-CHI HSUEH 
For Colombia: 
[Translation] With the explanation an- 
nexed ? 
Juan URBE HOLGUÍN 
Jost Joacuin CAICEDO CASTILLA 
For Costa Rica: 
RAÚL TREJOS FLORES 
For Cuba: 
F. V. GARCÍA AMADOR 
For Hungary: 
Subject to reservations attached to 
articles 14, 23 and 21° 
Dr. Szrra JANos, 31.X.1958. 
For Iceland: 
H. G. ANDERSEN 
For India: 
For Indonesia: 
For Iran: 
Subject to reservations“ 
Dr. A. Marnve-Darrary, May 28, 1958. 


1 [Text of the reservations: ] 

To article 20—The Government of the 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic con- 
siders that government ships in foreign ter- 
ritorial waters have immunity and that the 
measures mentioned in this article may 
therefore be applied to them only with the 
consent of the flag State. 

To article 23: (Sub-Section D. Rule appli- 
cable to Warships) — The Government of the 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic con- 
siders that the coastal State has the right to 
establish procedures for the authorization of 
the passage of foreign warships through its 
territorial waters. 

2 [Translation by the United Nations 
Secretariat] 

With respect to the Convention on the Ter- 
ritorial Sea and the Contiguous Zone, the 
delegation of Colombia declares that, under 
article 98 of the Colombian Constitution, au- 
thorization by the Senate is required for the 
passage of foreign troops through Colombian 
territory and that, by analogy, such author- 
ization is accordingly also required for the 
passage of foreign warships through Colom- 
bian territorial waters. 

3 Articles 14 and 23: The Government of 
the Hungarian People’s Republic is of the 
opinion that the coastal State is entitled to 
make the passage of warships through its 
territorial waters subject to previous author- 
ization; article 21: The Government of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic is of the opin- 
ion that the rules contained in Sub-Section 
B of Section III of Part I of the Convention 
are generally inapplicable to government 
ships operated for commercial purposes so 
far as they encroach on the immunities en- 
joyed under international law by all govern- 
ment ships, whether commercial or noncom- 
mercial, on foreign territorial waters. Conse- 
quently, the provisions of Sub-Section B re- 
stricting the immunities of government 
ships operated for commercial purposes are 
applicable only upon consent of the State 
whose flag the ship flies. 

[Translation by the United Nations 
Secretariat] 

In signing the Convention on the Terri- 
torial Sea and the Contiguous Zone, I make 
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Por Iraq: 
For Ireland: 
FRANK AIDEN, 2-10-1958. 
For Israel: 
SHABTAI ROSENNE 
For Italy: 
For Japan: 
For the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan: 
For the Republic of Korea: 
For Laos: 
For Lebanon: 
For Liberia: 
ROCHEFORTE L. WEEKS, 27/5/58. 
For Libya: 
For the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg: 
For Mexico: 
For Monaco: 
For Morocco: 
For Nepal: 
RISHIKESH SHAHA 
For the Kingdom of the Netherlands: 
C. SCHURMANN, 31 October 1958. 
For New Zealand: 
Foss SHANAHAN, 29 October 1958. 
For Nicaragua: 
For the Kingdom of Norway: 
For Pakistan: 
ALY KHAN, 31st October 1958. 
For Panama: 
CARLOS Sucre C., 2.5.1958. 


For the Philippine Republic: 

For Poland: 

For Portugal: 

[Translation] 
Subject to ratification 
Vasco VIERA GARIN, 28 October 1958. 

For Romania: 

[Translation by the United Nations 
Secretariat] 

With the following reservations: (1) to 
article 20: The Government of the Romanian 
People's Republic considers that government 
ships have immunity in foreign territorial 
waters and that the measures envisaged in 
this article may not be applied to such ships 
except with the consent of the flag State; 
(2) to article 23: The Government of the 
Romanian People's Republic considers that 
the coastal State has the right to provide 
that the passage of foreign warships through 
its territorial waters shall be subject to pre- 
vious approval. 

M. MAGHERU, 31 October 1958. 

For San Marino: 

For Saudi Arabia: 

For Spain: 

For the Sudan: 

For Sweden: 

For Switzerland: 

F. SCHNYDER, 22 Octobre 1958. 

For Thailand: 

LUANG CHAKRAPINI SRISILVISUDDHI. 

For Tunisia: 

[Translation by the United Nations 
Secretariat] 

With the following reservation: The Gov- 
ernment of the Tunisian Republic does not 
consider itself bound by the provisions of 
article 16, paragraph 4, of this Convention. 

Moncr SLIM 30 October 1958. 
For Turkey: 
1 For the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
ie: 
[Translation by the United Nations 
Secretariat] 


the following reservation: Article 14. The 
Iranian Government maintains the objec- 
tion, on the ground of excess of competence, 
expressed by its delegation at the twelfth 
plenary meeting of the Conference on the 
Law of the Sea on 24 April 1958, to the ar- 
ticles recommended by the Fifth Committee 
of the Conference and incorporated in part 
in article 14 of this Convention. The Iranian 
Government accordingly reserves all rights 
regarding the contents of this article in so 
far * it relates to countries having no sea 
coast. 
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With reservations® to articles 20 and 23; 
text of reservations attached. 

L. PALAMARCHUK, 30 October 1958. 

For the Union of South Africa: 

For the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 

[Translation by the United Nations 
Secretariat] 

With reservations e to article 20 and 23; 
text of reservations attached. 

V. Zortn, 30 October 1958. 

For the United Arab Republic: 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 

Prerson Dixon, 9 Sept. 1958. 

For the United States of America: 

ARTHUR H. Dean, 15 Sept. 1958. 
For Uruguay: 

CARLOS CARBAJAL 

H. MARTÍNEZ MONTERO 

For Venezuela: 

[Translation by the United Nations 
Secretariat] 

In signing the present Convention, the 
Republic of Venezuela declares with reference 
to article 12 that there are special circum- 
stances to be taken into consideration in the 
following areas: the Gulf of Paria and zones 
adjacent thereto; the area between the coast 
of Venezuela and the island of Aruba; and 
the Gulf of Venezuela. 

Ad referendum 
CARLOS Sosa RoprÍGueEz, October 30th 
1958. 

For Viet-Nam: 

For Yemen: 

For Yugoslavia: 

[Translation] 

Subject to ratification 
MILAN BARTOS 

V. PopovIc 


EXHIBIT 2 

ANNEX II. CONVENTION ON THE HIGH SEAS 

The States Parties to this Convention, 

Desiring to codify the rules of international 
law relating to the high seas, 

Recognizing that the United Nations Con- 
ference on the Law of the Sea, held at Geneva 
from 24 February to 27 April 1958, adopted 
the following provisions as generally declara- 
tory of established principles of international 
law, 

Have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE 1 

The term “high seas” means all parts of 
the sea that are not included in the territorial 
sea or in the internal waters of a State. 

ARTICLE 2 


The high seas being open to all nations, no 
State may validly purport to subject any 


ë [Text of the reservations: ] 

To article 20—The Government of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic considers 
that government ships in foreign territorial 
waters have immunity and that the meas- 
ures mentioned in this article may there- 
fore be applied to them only with the con- 
sent of the flag State. 

To article 23 (Sub-Section D. Rule appli- 
cable to Warships)—The Government of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic con- 
siders that a coastal State has the right to 
establish procedures for the authorization of 
the passage of foreign warships through its 
territorial waters. 

ë [Text of the reservations: ] 

To article 20—The Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics considers 
that government ships in foreign territorial 
waters have immunity and that the measures 
mentioned in this article may therefore be 
applied to them only with the consent of the 


te. 
To article 23 (Sub-Section D. Rule ap- 
e to Warships)—-The Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics con- 
siders that a coastal State has the right to 
establish procedures for the authorization of 
the passage of foreign warships through its 
territorial waters. 
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part of them to its sovereignty. Freedom of 
the high seas is exercised under the condi- 
tions laid down by these articles and by the 
other rules of international law. It comprises, 
inter alia, both for coastal and non-coastal 
States: 

(1) Freedom of navigation; 

(2) Freedom of fishing; 

(3) Freedom to lay submarine cables and 
pipelines; 

(4) Freedom to fly over the high seas. 
These freedoms, and others which are recog- 
nized by the general principles of interna- 
tional law, shall be exercised by all States 
with reasonable regard to the interests of 
other States in their exercise of the freedom 
of the high seas. 


ARTICLE 3 


1. In order to enjoy the freedom of the 
seas on equal terms with coastal States, States 
having no sea-coast should have free access 
to the sea. To this end States situated be- 
tween the sea and a State having no sea- 
coast shall by common agreement with the 
latter and in conformity with existing in- 
ternational convention accord: 

(a) To the State having no sea-coast, on 
a basis of reciprocity, free transit through 
their territory; and 

(b) To ships flying the flag of that State 
treatment equal to that accorded to their 
own ships, or to the ships of any other States, 
as regards access to seaports and the use of 
such ports. 

2. States situated between the sea and 
a State having no sea-coast shall settle, by 
mutual agreement with the latter, and tak- 
ing into account the rights of the coastal 
State or State of transit and the special 
conditions of the State having no sea-coast, 
all matters relating to freedom of transit and 
equal treatment in ports, in case such States 
are not already parties to existing interna- 
tional conventions. 


ARTICLE 4 


Every State whether coastal or not, has the 
right to sail ships under its flag on the high 
seas. 

ARTICLE 5 


1. Each State shall fix the conditions for 
the grant of its nationality to ships, for the 
registration of ships in its territory, and for 
the right to fly its flag. Ships have the na- 
tionality of the State whose flag they are 
entitled to fly. There must exist a genuine 
link between the State and the ship; in par- 
ticular, the State must effectively exercise its 
jurisdiction and control in administrative, 
technical and social matters over ships flying 
its flag. 

2. Each State shall issue to ships to which 
it has granted the right to fly its flag docu- 
ments to that effect. 

ARTICLE 6 

1. Ships shall sail under the flag of one 
State only and, save in exceptional cases ex- 
pressly provided for in international trea- 
ties or in these articles, shall be subject to 
its exclusive jurisdiction on the high seas. 
A ship may not change its flag during a voy- 
age or while in a port of call, save in the case 
of a real transfer of ownership or change of 
registry. 

2. A ship which sails under the flags of two 
or more States, using them according to con- 
venience, may not claim any of the nation- 
alities in question with respect to any other 
State, and may be assimilated to a ship with- 
out nationality. 

ARTICLE 7 

The provisions of the preceding articles do 
not prejudice the question of ships employed 
on the Official service of an inter-govern- 
mental organization flying the flag of the 
organization. 

ARTICLE 8 

1. Warships on the high seas have com- 
plete immunity from the jurisdiction of any 
State other than the flag State. 

2. For the purposes of these articles, the 
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term “warship” means a ship belonging to 
the naval forces of a State and bearing the 
external marks distinguishing warships of 
its nationality, under the command of an 
officer duly commissioned by the government 
and whose name appears in the Navy List, 
and manned by a crew who are under regu- 
lar naval discipline. 


ARTICLE 9 


Ships owned or operated by a State and 
used only on government non-commercial 
service shall, on the high seas, have complete 
immunity from the jurisdiction of any State 
other than the flag State. 


ARTICLE 10 


1. Every State shall take such measures for 
ships under its flag as are necessary to ensure 
safety at sea with regard inter alia to: 

(a) The use of signals, the maintenance 
of communications and the prevention of 
collisions; 

(b) The manning of ships and labour con- 
ditions for crews taking into account the ap- 
plicable international labour instruments; 

(e) The construction, equipment and sea- 
worthiness of ships. 

2. In taking such measures each State is 
required to conform to generally accepted in- 
ternational standards and to take any steps 
which may be necessary to ensure their ob- 
servance, 

ARTICLE 11 


1. In the event of a collision or of any 
other incident of navigation concerning a 
ship on the high seas, involving the penal 
or disciplinary responsibility of the master or 
of any other person in the service of the 
ship, no penal or disciplinary proceedings 
may be instituted against such persons ex- 
cept before the judicial or administrative au- 
thorities either of the flag State or of the 
State of which such person is a national. 

2. In disciplinary matters, the State which 
has issued a master’s certificate or a certifi- 
cate of competence or license shall alone be 
competent, after due legal process, to pro- 
nounce the withdrawal of such certificates, 
even if the holder is not a national of the 
State which issued them. 

3. No arrest or detention of the ship, even 
as a measure of investigation, shall be ordered 
by any authorities other than those of the 
flag State. 

ARTICLE 12 


1. Every State shall require the master of 
a ship sailing under its flag, in so far as he 
can do so without serious danger to the ship, 
the crew or the passengers, 

(a) To render assistance to any person 
found at sea in danger of being lost; 

(b) To proceed with all possible speed to 
the rescue of persons in distress if informed 
of their need of assistance, in so far as such 
action may reasonably be expected of him: 

(c) After a collision, to render assistance 
to the other ship, her crew and her pas- 
sengers and, where possible, to inform the 
other ship of the name of his own ship, her 
port of registry and the nearest port at which 
she will call. 

2. Every coastal State shall promote the 
establishment and maintenance of an ade- 
quate and effective search and rescue service 
regarding safety on and over the sea and— 
where circumstances so require—by way of 
mutual regional arrangements co-operate 
with neighbouring States for this purpose. 

ARTICLE 13 


Every State shall adopt effective measures 
to prevent and punish the transport of slaves 
in ships authorized to fly its flag, and to pre- 
vent the unlawful use of its flag for that pur- 
pose. Any slave taking refuge on board any 
ship, whatever its flag, shall ipso facto be 
free. 

ARTICLE 14 

All States shall co-operate to the fullest 
possible extent in the repression of piracy on 
the high seas or in any other place outside 
the jurisdiction of any State. 
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ARTICLE 15 

Piracy consists of any of the following acts: 

(1) Any illegal acts of violence, detention 
or any act of depredation, committed for 
private ends by the crew or the passengers 
of a private ship or a private aircraft, and 
directed: 

(a) On the high seas, against another ship 
or aircraft, or against persons or property on 
board such ship or aircraft; 

(b) Against a ship, aircraft, persons or 
property in a place outside the jurisdiction 
of any State; 

(2) Any act of voluntary participation in 
the operation of a ship or of an aircraft with 
knowledge of facts making it a pirate ship 
or aircraft; 

(3) Any act of inciting or of intentionally 
facilitating an act described in sub-para- 
graph 1 or sub-paragraph 2 of this article. 


ARTICLE 16 


The acts of piracy, as defined in article 15, 
committed by a warship, government ship or 
government aircraft whose crew has mutinied 
and taken control of the ship or aircraft are 
assimilated to acts committed by a private 
ship. 

ARTICLE 17 

A ship or aircraft is considered a pirate 
ship or aircraft if it is intended by the per- 
sons in dominant control to be used for the 
purpose of committing one of the acts re- 
ferred to in article 15. The same applies if 
the ship or aircraft has been used to com- 
mit any such act, so long as it remains under 
the control of the persons guilty of that act. 


ARTICLE 18 


A ship or aircraft may retain its nationality 
although it has become a pirate ship or air- 
craft, The retention or loss of nationality is 
determined by the law of the State from 
which such nationality was derived. 

ARTICLE 19 

On the high seas, or in any other place 
outside the jurisdiction of any State, every 
State may seize a pirate ship or aircraft, or 
a ship taken by piracy and under the control 
of pirates, and arrest the persons and seize 
the property on board. The courts of the 
State which carried out the seizure may de- 
cide upon the penalties to be imposed, and 
may also determine the action to be taken 
with regard to the ships, aircraft or property, 
subject to the rights of third parties acting 
in good faith. 

ARTICLE 20 

Where the seizure of a ship or aircraft on 
suspicion of piracy has been effected with- 
out adequate grounds, the State making the 
seizure shall be liable to the State the na- 
tionality of which is possessed by the ship 
or aircraft, for any loss or damage caused by 
the seizure. 

ARTICLE 21 


A seizure on account of piracy may only 
be carried out by warships or military air- 
craft, or other ships or aircraft on govern- 
ment service authorized to that effect. 

ARTICLE 22 

1. Except where acts of interference derive 
from powers conferred by treaty, a warship 
which encounters a foreign merchant ship 
on the high seas is not justified in boarding 
her unless there is reasonable ground for 
suspecting: 

(a) That the ship is engaged in piracy; or 

(b) That the ship is engaged in the slave 
trade; or 

(c) That, though flying a foreign flag or 
refusing to show its flag, the ship is, in re- 
ality, of the same nationality as the warship. 

2. In the cases provided for in sub-para~ 
graphs (a), (b) and (c) above, the warship 
may proceed to verify the ship's right to fly 
its flag. To this end, it may send a boat under 
the command of an officer to the suspected 
ship. If suspicion remains after the docu- 
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ments have been checked, it may proceed to 
a further examination on board the ship, 
which must be carried out with all possible 
consideration. 

3. If the suspicions prove to be unfounded, 
and provided that the ship boarded has not 
committed any act justifying them, it shall 
be compensated for any loss or damage that 
may have been sustained. 


ARTICLE 23 


1. The hot pursuit of a foreign ship may 
be undertaken when the competent author- 
ities of the coastal State have good reason 
to believe that the ship has violated the laws 
and regulations of that State. Such pursuit 
must be commenced when the foreign ship 
or one of its boats is within the internal 
waters or the territorial sea or the contigu- 
ous zone of the pursuing State, and may only 
be continued outside the territorial sea or 
the contiguous zone if the pursuit has not 
been interrupted. It is not necessary that, at 
the time when the foreign ship within the 
territorial sea or the contiguous zone re- 
ceives the order to stop, the ship giving the 
order should likewise be within the territo- 
rial sea or the contiguous zone. If the for- 
eign ship is within a contiguous zone, as 
defined in article 24 of the Convention on 
the Territorial Sea and the Contiguous Zone, 
the pursuit may only be undertaken if there 
has been a violation of the rights for the 
protection of which the zone was established. 

2. The right of hot pursuit ceases as soon 
as the ship pursued enters the territorial sea 
of its own country or of a third State. 

3. Hot pursuit is not deemed to have begun 
unless the pursuing ship has satisfied itself 
by such practicable means as may be avail- 
able that the ship pursued or one of its boats 
or other craft working as a team and using 
the ship pursued as a mother ship are within 
the limits of the territorial sea, or as the 
case may be within the contiguous zone. 
The pursuit may only be commenced after 
a visual or auditory signal to stop has been 
given at a distance which enables it to be 
seen or heard by the foreign ship. 

4. The right of hot pursuit may be exer- 
cised only by warships or military aircraft, 
or other ships or aircraft on government 
service specially authorized to that effect. 

5. Where hot pursuit is effected by an 
aircraft: 

(a) The provisions of paragraph 1 to 3 of 
this article shall apply mutatis mutandis; 

(b) The aircraft giving the order to stop 
must itself actively pursue the ship until a 
ship or aircraft of the coastal State, sum- 
moned by the aircraft, arrives to take over 
the pursuit, unless the aircraft is itself able 
to arrest the ship. It does not suffice to Justify 
an arrest on the high seas that the ship was 
merely sighted by the aircraft as an offender 
or suspected offender, if it was not both 
ordered to stop and pursued by the aircraft 
itself or other aircraft or ships which con- 
tinue the pursuit without interruption. 

6. The release of a ship arrested within 
the jurisdiction of a State and escorted to 
a port of that State for the purposes of an 
enquiry before the competent authorities 
may not be claimed solely on the ground that 
the ship, in the course of its voyage, was 
escorted across a portion of the high seas, 
if the circumstances rendered this necessary. 

7. Where a ship has been stopped or ar- 
rested on the high seas in circumstances 
which do not justify the exercise of the right 
of hot pursuit, it shall be compensated for 
any loss or damage that may have been 
thereby sustained. 

ARTICLE 24 


Every State shall draw up regulations to 
prevent pollution of the seas by the discharge 
of oil from ships or pipelines or resulting 
from the exploitation and exploration of the 
seabed and its subsoil, taking account of ex- 
isting treaty provisions on the subject. 
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ARTICLE 25 


1. Every State shall take measures to pre- 
vent pollution of the seas from the dumping 
of radio-active waste, taking into account 
any standards and regulations which may be 
formulated by the competent international 
organizations. 

2. All States shall co-operate with the com- 
petent international organizations in taking 
measures for the prevention of pollution of 
seas or air space above, resulting from any 
activities with radio-active materials or other 
harmful agents. 

ARTICLE 26 

1. All States shall be entitled to lay sub- 
marine cables and pipelines on the bed of 
the high seas, 

2. Subject to its right to take reasonable 
measures for the exploration of the con- 
tinental shelf and the exploitation of its 
natural resources, the coastal State may not 
impede the laying or maintenance of such 
cables or pipelines. 

3. When laying such cables or pipelines 
the State in question shall pay due regard 
to cables or pipelines already in position on 
the seabed. In particular, possibilities of re- 
pairing existing cables or pipelines shall not 
be prejudiced. 

ARTICLE 27 


Every State shall take the necessary legis- 
lative measures to provide that the breaking 
or injury by a ship flying its flag or by a 
person subject to its jurisdiction of a sub- 
marine cable beneath the high seas done 
wilfully or through culpable negligence, in 
such a manner as to be liable to interrupt 
or obstruct telegraphic or telephonic com- 
munications, and similarly the breaking or 
injury of a submarine pipeline or high- 
voltage power cable shall be a punishable 
offence. This provision shall not apply to any 
break or injury caused by persons who acted 
merely with the legitimate object of saving 
their lives or their ships, after having taken 
all necessary precautions to avoid such break 
or injury. 

ARTICLE 28 

Every State shall take the necessary legis- 
lative measures to provide that, if persons 
subject to its jurisdiction who are the own- 
ers of a cable or pipeline beneath the high 
seas, in laying or repairing that cable or pipe- 
line, cause a break in or injury to another 
cable or pipeline, they shall bear the cost 
of the repairs. 

ARTICLE 29 


Every State shall take the necessary legis- 
lative measures to ensure that the owners 
of ships who can prove that they have 
sacrificed an anchor, a net or any other fish- 
ing gear, in order to avoid injuring a sub- 
marine cable or pipeline, shall be indemni- 
fied by the owner of the cable or pipeline, 
provided that the owner of the ship has taken 
all reasonable precautionary measures be- 
forehand. 

ARTICLE 30 

The provisions of this Convention shall 
not affect conventions or other international 
agreements already in force, as between 
States Parties to them. 


ARTICLE 31 


This Convention shall, until 31 October 
1958, be open for signature by all States 
Members of the United Nations or of any 
of the specialized agencies, and by any other 
State invited by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations to become a Party to 
the Convention. 

ARTICLE 32 

This Convention is subject to ratification, 
The instruments of ratification shall be de- 
posited with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 

ARTICLE 33 


This Convention shall be open for acces- 
sion by any States belonging to any of the 
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categories mentioned in article 31. The in- 
struments of accession shall be deposited 
with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, 

ARTICLE 34 

1. This Convention shall come into force 
on the thirtieth day following the date of 
deposit of the twenty-second instrument of 
ratification or accession with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 

2. For each State ratifying or acceding to 
the Convention after the deposit of the 
twenty-second instrument of ratification or 
accession, the Convention shall enter into 
force on the thirtieth day after deposit by 
such State of its instrument of ratification 
or accession. 

ARTICLE 35 

1. After the expiration of a period of five 
years from the date on which this Conven- 
tion shall enter into force, a request for 
the revision of this Convention may be made 
at any time by any Contracting Party by 
means of a notification in writing addressed 
to the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions. 

2. The General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions shall decide upon the steps, if any, to 
be taken in respect of such request. 

ARTICLE 36 


The Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions shall inform all States Members of the 
United Nations and the other States referred 
to in article 31: 

(a) Of signatures to this Convention and 
of the deposit of instruments of ratification 
or accession, in accordance with articles 31, 
32 and 33; 

(b) Of the date on which this Convention 
will come into force, in accordance with arti- 
cle 34; 

(c) Of requests for revision in accordance 
with article 35. 

ARTICLE 37 

The original of this Convention, of which 
the Chinese, English, French, Russian and 
Spanish texts are equally authentic, shall 
be deposited with the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, who shall send certified 
copies thereof to all States referred to in 
article 31. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries, being duly authorized 
thereto by their respective Governments, 
have signed this Convention. 

Done at Geneva, this twenty-ninth day of 
April one thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
eight. 

For Afghanistan: 

A. R. PazHRWak, Oct. 30, 1958. 

For Albania: 

For Argentina: 

A, LESCURE 


For A en 
E. Ro ALU Waker, 30th October 1958. 
For Austria: 
Dr. Franz Marsch, Oct. 27th 1958. 
For the Kingdom of Belgium: 
For Bolivia: 
M. Tamayo, 17th October, 1958. 

For Brazil: 

For Bulgaria: 

{Translation by the United Nations 
Secretariat] 

Reservation to article 9: The Government 
of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria con- 
siders that the principle of international 
law according to which ships have complete 
immunity from the jurisdiction of any State 
other than the flag State relates without 
any restriction to all government ships. 

Declaration: The Government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Bulgaria considers that the 
definition of piracy given in the Convention 
does not cover certain acts which under 
contemporary international law should be 
considered as acts of piracy and does not 
serve to ensure freedom of navigation on 
international sea routes. 

Dr. Vovrov, 31st October 1958. 
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For the Union of Burma: 
For the Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic: 
[Translation by the United Nations 
Secretariat] 
With a reservation! to article 9 and a 
declaration: * texts of both attached. 
K. KISRLRV, 30. X. 1958. 
For Cambodia: 
For Canada: 
GEORGE A. DREW 
For Ceylon: 
C. COREA, 30/X/58. 
For Chile: 
For China: 
Lro CHIEH 
Yu-Cu1 HSUEH 
For Colombia: 
JUAN URIBE HOLGUÍN 
José JOAQUÍN CAICEDO CASTILLA 
For Costa Rica: 
RAUL TREJOS FLORES 
For Cuba: 
F. V. Garcia AMADOR 
For Czechoslovakia: 
With the following reservation to article 9; 
The Government of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public holds that under international law 
in force government ships operated for com- 
mercial purposes also enjoy on the high seas 
complete immunity from the jurisdiction of 
any State other than the flag State. 
KAREL KURKA,’ 30 October 1958. 
For Denmark: 
Max SORENSEN 
T. OLDENBURG 
For the Dominican Republic: 
A, ALVAREZ AYBAR 
For Ecuador: 
For El Salvador: 
For Ethiopia: 
For the Federation of Malaya: 
For Finland: 
G. A. GRIPENBERG, 27 octobre 1958. 
For France: 
G. Grorcrs-Picor, 30 octobre 1958. 
For the Federal Republic of Germany: 
WERNER DaNKworT, 30 October 1958. 
For Ghana: 
RICHARD QUARSHIE 
K. B, ASANTE 
For Greece: 
For Guatemala: 
L. AYCINENA SALAZAR 
For Haiti: 
RIGAL 
For the Holy See: 
P. DEMEUR, 30.4.1958. 
For Honduras: 
For Hungary: Subject to reservation‘ at- 
tached to article 9: 


1 [Text of the reservation: ] 

To article 9: The Government of the 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic con- 
siders that the principle of international law 
according to which a ship on the high seas 
is not subject to any jurisdiction except that 
of the flag State applies without restriction 
to all government ships. 

2 [Text of the declaration: ] 

The Government of the Byelorussian So- 
viet Socialist Republic considers that the 
definition of piracy given in the Convention 
does not cover certain acts which under 
contemporary international law should be 
considered as acts of piracy and does not 
serve to ensure freedom of navigation on in- 
ternational sea routes. 

Declaration:] The Government of the 
Czechoslovak Republic maintains that the 
notion of piracy as defined in the Convention 
is neither in accordance with the present 
international law nor with the interest of 
safeguarding the freedom of navigation on 
the high seas. 

Text of the reservation:] The Govern- 
ment of the Hungarian People’s Republic is 
of the opinion that, according to the general 
rules of international law, ships owned or 
operated by a State and used on government 
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Dr. Szrra JÁNOS, * 31.X.1958. 

For Iceland: 

H. G. ANDERSEN 

For India: 

For Indonesia: 

AHMAD SOEBARDJIO, 8th May 1958. 

For Iran: Subject to reservations? 

Dr. A. MATINE-DAFTARY, May 28, 1958. 

For Iraq: 

For Ireland: 

FRANK AIKEN, 2-10-1958. 

For Israel: 

SHABTAI ROSENNE 

For Italy: 

For Japan: 

For the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan: 

For the Republic of Korea: 

For Laos: 

For Lebanon: 

N. SADAKA, 29 mai 1958. 

For Liberia: 

RocHEFoRTE L. WEEKS, 27/5/58. 

For Libya: 

For the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg: 

For Mexico: 

For Monaco: 

For Morocco: 

For Nepal: 

RISHIKESH SHAHA 

For the Kingdom of the Netherlands: 

OC. SCHURMANN, 31 October 1958. 

Por New Zealand: 

Foss SHANAHAN, 29 October 1958. 

For Nicaragua: 

For the Kingdom of Norway: 

For Pakistan: 

ALY KHAN, 31st October 1958. 

For Panama: 

CARLOS Sucre C., 2. 5. 1958. 

For Paraguay: 

For Peru: 

For the Philippine Republic: 

For Poland: 

The Government of the Polish People’s 
Republic considers that the rule expressed 
in article 9 applies to all ships owned or 
operated by a State. 

J. WINTEwICcz,* Oct. 31, 1958. 


service, whether commercial or noncommer- 
cial enjoy on the high seas the same im- 
munity as warships. 

Declaration: ] The Government of the 
Hungarian People’s Republic declares that 
the definition of piracy as given in the Con- 
vention is not consistent with present inter- 
national law and does not serve the general 
interests of the freedom of navigation on the 
high seas. 

[Translation by the United Nations Sec- 
retariat] 

In signing the Convention on the High 
Seas, I make the following reservations: 

Article 2. With respect to the words “no 
State may validly purport to subject any part 
of them to its sovereignty”, it shall be under- 
stood that this prohibition does not apply 
to the continental shelf, which is governed 
by article 2 of the Convention on the Con- 
tinental Shelf. 

Articles 2, 3 and 4. The Iranian Govern- 
ment maintains the objection on the ground 
of excess of competence, expressed by its 
delegation at the twelfth plenary meeting 
of the Conference on the Law of the Sea on 
24 April 1958, to the articles recommended 
by the Fifth Committee of the Conference 
and incorporated in the afore-mentioned ar- 
ticles of the Convention on the High Seas. 
The Iranian Government accordingly reserves 
all rights regarding the contents of these 
articles in so far as they relate to countries 
having no sea coast. 

Article 2(3)—article 26, paragraphs 1 and 
2. Application of the provisions of these arti- 
cles relating to the laying of submarine 
cables and pipelines shall be subject to the 
authorization of the coastal State, in so far 
as the continental shelf is concerned. 

8 [Declaration:] The Government of the 
Polish People’s Republic considers that the 
definition of piracy as contained in the Con- 
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For Portugal: 
[Translation] Subject to ratification 
Vasco VIEIRA GARIN, 28 October 1958. 

For Romania: 

[Translation by the United Nations Secre- 
tariat] With the following reservation to 
article 9: 

The Government of the Romanian People’s 
Republic considers that the principle of in- 
ternational law according to which a ship 
on the high seas is not subject to any jur- 
isdiction except that of the flag State applies 
to all government ships regardless of the 
purpose for which they are used. 

M. MAGHERU’ 31 October 1958. 

For San Marino: 

For Saudi Arabia: 

For Spain: 

For the Sudan: 

For Sweden: 

For Switzerland: 

PAUL RUEGER, 24 mai 1958. 

For Thailand: 

LUANG CHAKRAPANI SRISILVISUDDHI 

Major General Dr. jur. AMBHORN 
SRIJAYANTA 

CHAPIKORN SRESHTHAPUTRA 

For Tunisia: 

Monar SLIM, Le 30 octobre 1958. 

For Turkey: 

For the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public: 

{Translation by the United Nations Secre- 
tariat] With a reservation“ to article 9 and 
a declaration; un texts of both attached. 

L. PALAMARCHUEK, 30 October 1958. 

For the Union of South Africa: 

Robes the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lies: 

[Translation by the United Nations Secre- 
tariat] With a reservation * to article 9 and 
a declaration;“* texts of both attached. 

V. Zortn, 30 October 1958, 

For the United Arab Republic: 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 

PIERSON Dixon, 9 Sept. 1958. 


vention does not fully correspond with the 
present state of international law in this 
respect. 

° [Declaration:] The Government of the 
Romanian People’s Republic considers that 
the definition of piracy as given in article 
15 of the Convention on the High Seas does 
not cover certain acts which under contem- 
porary international law should be consid- 
ered as acts of piracy. 

10 [Text of the reservation:] To article 9: 
The Government of the Ukrainian Soviet So- 
clalist Republic considers that the principle 
of international law according to which a 
ship on the high seas is not subject to any 
jurisdiction except that of the flag State 
applies without restriction to all government 
ships. 

un [Text of the declaration: ] The Govern- 
ment of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public considers that the definition of piracy 
given in the Convention does not cover cer- 
tain acts which under contemporary inter- 
national law should be considered as acts 
of piracy and does not serve to ensure free- 
dom of navigation on international sea 
routes. 

1 [Text of the reservation:] To article 9: 
The Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
clalist Republics considers that the principle 
of international law according to which a 
ship on the high seas is not subject to any 
jurisdiction except that of the flag State 
applies without restriction to all government 
ships. 

a8 Text of the declaration: The Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics considers that the definition of piracy 
given in the Convention does not cover cer- 
tain acts which under contemporary inter- 
national law should be considered as acts of 
piracy and does not serve to ensure freedom 
of navigation on international sea routes. 
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For the United States of America: 
ARTHUR H. Dean, 15 Sept. 1958. 

For Uruguay: 
VÍCTOR POMES 

For Venezuela: 

Ad referendum 
CarLos Sosa RoprfGuEz, October 30, 
1958. 

For Viet-Nam: 

For Yemen: 

For Yugoslavia: 

[Translation] Subject to ratification 
MILAN Barros 
V. Popovic 


PROFILE OF ELEMENTARY AND SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr President, the Office 
of Education has recently published a 
very helpful summary profile of the op- 
erations of Public Law 89-10. 

Because I believe the information con- 
tained therein can be helpful to Senators 
at the time amendments to the act are 
considered, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the publication, includ- 
ing tables but excluding pictorial ele- 
ments, be included at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the publica- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROFILE oF ESEA—THE ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION Act OF 1965, TITLES 
I, II, III, Iv, V 

(Prepared by U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, John W. Gardner, 
Secretary; Office of Education, Harold 
Howe II, Commissioner) 


INTRODUCTION 


The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 represents the largest single com- 
mitment by the Federal government to 
strengthen and improve educational quality 
and opportunities in elementary and second- 
ary schools across the Nation. 

The first five titles of ESEA which were 
signed into law on April 11, 1965, are de- 
signed to meet special needs of educationally 
deprived children; to provide school library 
resources, textbooks, and other instructional 
materials for the use of children and teach- 
ers; to encourage innovative and exem- 
plary educational practices through the sup- 
port of supplementary centers and services; 
to extend educational research and develop- 
ment; and to strengthen State departments 
of education. 

At the close of the first year of operation, 
these programs were expanded by the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Amend- 
ments of 1966, which also added a new 
financial assistance program to the Act. 
This program for the education of handi- 
capped children, authorized by the new Title 
VI, is currently being initiated to help States 
initiate, expand, and improve their resources 
for educating the handicapped. Opportunities 
under Title VI will be described in a separate 
publication. 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR EDUCATIONALLY 
DEPRIVED CHILDREN 


Title I offers approximately $1 billion 
yearly in grants to public educational agen- 
cies to meet the special educational needs of 
disadvantaged children in low-income areas; 
children in institutions for the handicapped, 
neglected, or delinquent; children of migra- 
tory agricultural workers; American Indian 
children attending Federal schools. 

s are directed at helping children 
whose educational achievement is below the 
norm, including those with physical, men- 
tal, or emotional handicaps. Such projects 
as supplementary and remedial instruction, 
pupil and family counseling, cultural en- 
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richment, or health and welfare services 
needed to overcome learning handicaps may 
be included. 
Progress 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
some 8 million impoverished and handi- 
capped children received benefits through 
Federal obligations of more than $987 million. 
About 65 percent of the projects included 
remedial reading or other emphasis on the 
language arts. About 2.5 million children 
participated in special summer programs 
which included such activities as camping, 
remedial instruction, field trips, and voca- 
tional education. More than 2 million chil- 
dren received food—hot breakfasts, lunches, 
or between-meal snacks—to remove one of 
the first obstacles to learning, hunger. Others 
benefitted from: 

Specialized guidance services 

School consolidation 

oes of personnel, including teacher 
aides 

Fine arts programs 

Instruction in English as a second lan- 
guage 

Mobile libraries and museums 

Development of instructional materials 

Tutoring programs 

Involvement of parents and other com- 
munity residents. 


For children of the poor 


It has long been recognized that children 
from impoverished homes commonly suffer 
physical, intellectual, and cultural handicaps 
which impede their academic achievement 
and help perpetuate a cycle of poverty. The 
major emphasis of Title I, therefore, is upon 
improving education for deprived children in 
low-income areas. 

Allocation of funds to school districts is 
based on the number of 5- to 17-year-old 
children from low-income families residing in 
the district, in foster homes, or in institutions 
for the neglected or delinquent, multiplied 
by one-half the State average per pupil ex- 
penditure. For the first 2 years of the pro- 
gram, “low-income families” are those who 
earned less than $2,000 annually and those 
who received more than $2,000 under the 
Social Security Act’s aid to families with de- 
pendent children, For fiscal year 1968, the 
“low-income” factor will be $3,000, and the 
national average per pupil expenditure may 
be used in computing entitlements. 

Though the factor of family income largely 
determines which school districts are eligible 
for assistance, educational need determines 
which children may benefit. The local educa- 
tional agency’s Title I program must provide 
for educationally deprived students living in 
the district and attending nonpublic schools, 

School officials in eligible local districts de- 
sign programs to meet local needs. Services 
should be concentrated in the schools where 
the needs are greatest. Federal funds must be 
used to increase the educational services 
available through other means, Proposals are 
submitted to the State educational agency, 
which approves programs and makes grants 
on the basis of Federal regulations. 

Handicapped, neglected, and delinquent 

children 

Handicapped, neglected, or delinquent 
children in institutions may benefit from 
State programs or those administered by 
local public educational agencies. Allocations 
to State schools for these children are based 
on the average daily attendance at such 
schools within the State, multiplied by one- 
half the average per pupil expenditure in the 
State (or, for fiscal year 1968, in the Nation). 
Project proposals are submitted to the State 
educational agency. 

Migrant children 

Children of migrant agricultural workers 
suffer from severe educational handicaps re- 
lated to their frequent changes in school 
enrollment. Grants may be made to State 
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agencies to help them meet the educational 
needs of such children. State educational 
agencies may apply to the Office of Educa- 
tion singly or in combination, but are ex- 
pected to design imaginative programs to 
provide greater continuity in the education 
of migrant children. They also must coordi- 
nate their programs with Title III-B of the 
Economic Opportunity Act, which provides 
various kinds of assistance for migrant agri- 
cultural workers and their families. 


American Indian children 


Many American Indian children attend 
public schools where they may participate 
in Title I programs. Those who attend 
schools operated by the Department of the 
Interior or private residential schools on In- 
dian reservations may benefit from programs 
funded by Title I grants to these institu- 
tions. Grants are made on the basis of pro- 
gram proposals approved by both the U.S. 
Office of Education and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Department of the Interior. 

An effective program 

Approval of Title I programs is based upon 
such factors as size, scope, quality, and 
promise of success in meeting the special 
needs of educationally deprived children. 
As part of its design, the applicant is ex- 
pected to: 

Adopt appropriate procedures to test and 
evaluate the effectiveness of its program at 
least annually 

Adopt effective procedures for disseminat- 
ing information about improved educational 
practices to teachers and administrators 

Coordinate its program with those of other 
public or private agencies serving deprived 
children, including community action pro- 
grams operating under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY RESOURCES, TEXTBOOKS, AND 
OTHER INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


Title II recognizes that teaching and learn- 
ing today depend upon effective school li- 
brary materials, high quality up-to-date 
textbooks, and a variety of other instruc- 
tional resources. It is designed to help im- 
prove the quality of instruction in the Na- 
tion’s schools by providing funds to States 
for school library resources, textbooks, and 
other printed and published instructional 
materials for the use of children and teach- 
ers in public and private elementary and 
secondary schools. Acquisitions may include 
books, textbooks, periodicals, documents, 
maps, pictorial or graphic works, charts, 
globes, sound recordings, transparencies, 
films, or other printed and published or 
audiovisual materials. Excluded are equip- 
ment, materials intended for religious in- 
struction, and materials consumed in use or 
those which cannot be expected to last for 
more than one year. 

Progress 

Children and teachers in all 50 States, the 
District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and 
the Virgin Islands currently are benefitting 
from Title II. Some 19,000 school districts 
are establishing new public school libraries, 
expanding and improving existing collections, 
and providing other instructional materials 
with the help of $100 million appropriated 
for fiscal year 1966. Since the program began, 
the average per pupil expenditure for library 
materials in public schools of the Nation has 
risen from $2.32 to $3.70. 

Most State educational agencies have given 
highest priority to providing for children 
and teachers who had exceptionally inade- 
quate libraries or none at all, and to de- 
veloping and strengthening collections in 
elementary schools. State agencies also have 
conducted workshops, provided consultative 
services, and prepared publications to assist 
school personnel in the selection and use of 
effective, high quality materials and in the 
organization and administration of school 
library programs. Some States have developed 
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model public school instructional materials 
centers. A few have reserved funds for ac- 
quisitions in selected curriculum areas to 
benefit children and teachers with special 
needs. Title II funds have been used to buy 
textbooks in areas where shortages were 
critical. 
Participation 


For fiscal year 1967, a total of $102 million 
has been made available under Title H. Al- 
locations to the 50 States and the District of 
Columbia are based on the number of chil- 
dren enrolled in public and private schools 
within the State in relation to the number 
enrolled in all States and the District. Funds 
also are allotted to the other parts of the Na- 
tion and to Department of Defense and Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs schools (See table.) 

To apply for a grant from its allocation, 
each State or similar jurisdiction submits a 
State plan for the operation of its Title II 
program to the U.S. Office of Education. 
Among other requirements, the State plan 
must: 

Consider the relative need of children and 
teachers in the State for such materials. 

Assure that such materials will be provided 
on an equitable basis for the use of children 
and teachers in private elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Assure that Federal funds will be used to 
improve present programs serving the pur- 
poses of this title, and not to supplant State, 
local, or private school funds already being 
spent for such purposes. 


Selection and distribution of materials 


The selection of materials requires the co- 
operation of teachers, librarians, and admin- 
istrative personnel. To assure that materials 
requested are those most needed, the local 
education agency is expected to submit 
projects proposals or requests for materials 
to the administering State agency on behalf 
of the children and teachers who will be 
using them. 

Since each State must conform to its own 
laws, plans for the administration of pro- 
grams vary from State to State. Whatever 
the plan, materials are loaned to teachers 
and children and remain the property of a 
public educational agency. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL CENTERS 
AND SERVICES 


Title III is designed to stimulate local 
school districts to seek creative solutions to 
their educational problems. It is intended 
both to support vitally needed supplementary 
services and to encourage innovative and ex- 
emplary applications of new educational 
knowledge. Grants are made directly to local 
educational agenices and may cover the full 
cost of approved projects, Projects may be 
developed which (1) invent a creative solu- 
tion to a problem, (2) demonstrate an ex- 
emplary program which might be suitable 
for widespread use, or (3) adapt an exemplary 
program to local requirements and organize 
its incorporation into the educational pro- 
gram. For this reason, the Title III program 
is also known as PACE (Projects to Advance 
Creativity in Education). 


Progress 


Already PACE has become a force for crea- 
tive change in American education. It is esti- 
mated that more than 10 million children 
in 6,000 school districts are currently bene- 
fitting. For example, PACE projects are en- 
abling many schools to try team teaching, 
computer-assisted instruction, flexible sched- 
uling, programmed learning, and new ap- 
proaches to such subject areas as the fine 
arts and outdoor education. Some 300,000 
teachers and administrators are receiving op- 
portunities for continuing education. A total 
of 839 projects requesting more than $53 mil- 
lion were approved during fiscal year 1966. 


Support 
For fiscal year 1967, $135 million has been 


made available for sustaining current projects 
and funding new ones, From the total allot- 
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ment for the 50 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia each receives a base allocation of 
$200,000. One-half of the remainder is ap- 
portioned on the basis of the school-age 
population in the State, and the other half is 
apportioned on the basis of the State's total 
resident population. 

An additional allotment is made for Ameri- 
can Samoa, Guam, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, and schools operated by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Department of 
Defense. (See table.) These schools serve 
American Indian children and overseas de- 
pendents of Armed Forces personnel. 


Cooperative effort 


Though project proposals may be sub- 
mitted only by a local public educational 
agency or agencies, other educational and 
cultural agencies may develop innovative 
ideas which could be formulated into proj- 
ects. Particularly encouraged is the develop- 
ment of projects related to national con- 
cerns—equalizing educational opportunities, 
planning for metropolitan areas, meeting 
needs of rural communities, and coordinat- 
ing all community resources—and those 
which also are directed toward meeting edu- 
cational needs in fields that have received 
insufficient attention in the past: 

Curriculum improvement 

Organization and administration 

Personnel (selection, education, and use) 

Pupil personnel services 

Planning of facilities. 

A project may have several overlapping 
phases, including planning, conducting one 
or more pilot programs, and conducting oper- 
ational activities. 

Representatives of the educational and 
cultural resources of the area to be served by 
the project must be involved both in plan- 
ning and conducting programs. Provision 
must also be made for the participation of 
children and teachers in nonprofit private 
schools in the district. 


Proposals 


Applications are submitted simultaneously 
to the U.S, Office of Education and to the 
State department of education. The State 
reviews and makes recommendations on 
project proposals; the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education makes the final determination. 
Among the factors considered are: 

The size and population of the State 

The geographic distribution of the popu- 
lation within the State. 

The relative need of persons in different 
geographic areas and in different population 
groups within the State 

The financial ability of communities or 
areas to provide the proposed services and 
activities 

The relative ability of the local educational 
agencies within the State to provide those 
services and activities. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Title IV recognizes the need to extend edu- 
cational research and development. This title 
amends the Cooperative Research Act of 1954 
and provides support for: 

Research, surveys, and demonstrations in 
the field of education 

Dissemination of the results of research 
and related activities 

Establishment of facilities for conducting 
research 

Development and strengthening of pro- 
grams for training researchers in the field of 
education. 


Support 

For the research and traini P. 
authorized by this title, $70 million has been 
appropriated for fiscal year 1967, $12.4 mil- 
lion of which is designated for constru 
and equipping regional facilities for research 
and related activities. 

Support under Title IV follows two basic 
patterns—project support and program sup- 
port. In either case, the proposed activities 
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must show promise of contributing toward 
improvement in education, have general ap- 
plicability, and be directed toward communi- 
cable results. Office of Education staff and 
outside consultants review proposals and 
advise the Commissioner on their potential 
value. 
Projects 

Project support is appropriate for clearly 
delineated research activities directed toward 
solving a particular problem in education. 
Educators and researchers plan and initiate 
projects and submit them as proposals, or the 
Office of Education may invite proposals on 
subjects of particular importance. Subjects 
are as varied as the questions educators seek 
to answer. 

Programs 

Program support is used for research and 
development centers, educational labora- 
tories, p to train educational re- 
searchers, or related activities. These pro- 
grams require continuous development and 
adaptability, involving the long-term efforts 
of professionals. 

A research and development center con- 
centrates the resources of a single institu- 
tion on one field of research interest and 
may conduct activities ranging from basic 
research to dissemination of information de- 
rived from research. 

Laboratories have a primary responsibility 
for assisting in identifying, researching, and 
initiating educational improvements. Lab- 
oratories involve a broad representation of 
educational interests in their planning and 
operation and provide leadership and other 
services for educational research, develop- 
ment, dissemination, and implementation to 
meet the needs of a particular region or of 
the Nation as a whole. Twenty such labora- 
tories are now in operation or under develop- 
ment. 

Support for research and development cen- 
ters and laboratories may include funds for 
construction and equipment. 

Support for programs to train educational 
researchers may be used for developing and 
strengthening staff and curricular capabil- 
ity, and for establishing and maintaining 
traineeships, internships, personnel ex- 
changes, institutes and fellowships. 


STRENGTHENING STATE DEPARTMENTS OF 
EDUCATION 


To stimulate and assist State educational 
agencies in strengthening their leadership 
resources and to assist them in identifying 
and meeting the educational needs of their 
State, Title V offers three kinds of assistance. 

Basic grants are for planning and devel- 
oping, improving, or expanding projects to 
strengthen State agency operations. Eighty- 
five percent of the annual appropriation is 
available for such grants. 

Special grants are for helping finance ex- 
perimentation and other types of special 
projects which States may develop coopera- 
tively in an effort to solve problems common 
to all or several States. Fifteen percent of the 
funds are reserved for this purpose. 

Interchange of personnel between the U.S. 
Office of Education and State departments of 
education for periods of up to 2 years may 
be arranged to provide special assistance. 
Under this program, the Office of Education 
has also established a Cooperative Career De- 
velopment Project, offering one-year fellow- 
ships to professionally advanced personnel of 
State-administered universities. 


Support 
The appropriation for these programs in 
fiscal year 1967 is $22 million. Of this 
amount, $3.3 million is reserved for special 
grants and $18.7 million for basic grants. In 
fiscal year 1966, a total of $17 million was 
made available for Title V. 


1The term “States” includes the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, American Samoa, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 
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Of the 85 percent of the annual appro- 
priation designated for basic grants, 2 per- 
cent is reserved for Puerto Rico, American 
Samoa, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. Of 
the remainder, each State is allotted 
$100,000; the balance is apportioned among 
the States on the basis of public school en- 
roliment. (See table.) 


Progress 


On the basis of each State’s review of its 
existing programs and analysis of its educa- 
tional needs, basic grants have been made 
for improvement of such essential programs 
as: 


Statewide educational planning and eval- 
uation 

Comprehensive and compatible collection, 
processing, storing, etc., of educational data, 
including use of automated data systems 

Dissemination of information about edu- 
cational progress and needs in the State 

Educational research and demonstration 
programs and projects 

Publication and distribution of curricu- 
lum materials 

Programs for the improvement of teacher 
preparation 

Studies of the financing of public educa- 
tion in the State 

Statewide programs for measuring pupils’ 
educational achievement 

Training for personnel who provide leader- 
ship, administrative, or specialist services in 
State or local educational agencies 

Consultative, technical, and other assist- 
ance to local educational agencies in im- 
provement of curricula, quality of teaching, 
and administrative services. 

A 1966 amendment to the Act encourages 
States to consider projects to insure that 
benefits obtained by children in Headstart 
and other preschool programs are not lost 
during early elementary school years 

Twenty-five special projects were funded 
during fiscal year 1966, for a total of $2.55 
million. Ten of these projects concluded with 
conferences which, in most cases, involved 
representatives of all State . educational 
agencies. Groups of from 4 to 13 States are 
engaged in a total of 15 projects, covering 
such topics as teacher education and certi- 
fication; school district reorganization; in- 
ternational education resources; problems 
of migrant children; personnel administra- 
tion; and communication, public informa- 
tion, and data dissemination. 

Under the provision for interchange of 
personnel, six Federal employees went to 
four States and Puerto Rico in 1966, and 
one State employee from California and one 
from Massachusetts came to work in the 
Office of Education. State universities nom- 
inated a number of post-doctoral fellows to 
participate in the Cooperative Career De- 
velopment program of on-the-job training in 
combination with a model course in Federal- 
State relations in education; 34 were ap- 
pointed in 1966. Participants in this phase 
of the interchange program serve for one 
year. 

COORDINATION AND COOPERATIVE FUNDING 

The need for a variety of approaches to 
the improvement of education is reflected in 
the first five titles of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. Although each of 
these assistance programs has a different em- 
phasis, each is designed to strengthen and 
complement the others. Public educational 
agencies requiring more than one type of as- 
sistance may make more efficient use of 
funds by coordinating their projects under 
each title. 

Though Title I is expressly directed toward 
meeting needs of educationally deprived 
students, many of the educational services 
possible under this title may well be con- 
ducted in the same innovative spirit as Title 
III projects. 

Title II funds may be used to purchase 
books, films, and other educational materials 
for use in Title I and Title III projects. 
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Projects under Title III should be designed 
to demonstrate and prove the value of in- 
novations developed and tested in Title IV 
research centers and laboratories. Also, Title 
III projects may introduce and test new 
practices which later may be adapted for 
Title I activities. 

Title IV funds may be used for certain edu- 
cational research and demonstration pro- 
grams and projects under Title V. 

Through the provision of leadership and 
administrative help, Title V funds received 
by State departments of education may add 
support to projects under Titles I, II, and III. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act was intended to supplement rather than 
to duplicate or replace other sources of finan- 
cial assistance. Certain program components 
developed under one or more titles of ESEA 
may therefore be eligible for support through 
other Federal aid programs or for State or 
local assistance. The following are some of 
the Federal programs which might be ap- 
propriate sources for cooperative funding: 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, Title VI 

National Defense Education Act of 1958 

Sec. 12 of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965 

Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 

Educational Television Facilities Program 
(P.L. 87-447) 

Sec. 203 (j) and (k) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 

Vocational Education Act of 1963 

Library Services and Construction Act 

Manpower Development and Training Act 
of 1962 

School Assistance to Federally Affected 
Areas (P.L. 81-815 and 81-874) 

Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 

Higher Education Act of 1965 

SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 

Title I. For further information and appli- 
cation forms, local educational agencies 
should write to their State educational agen- 
cies. 

Titles II and III. Additional information 
may be obtained from State educational 
agencies and Regional Offices of the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

Title IV. Instructions for making applica- 
tion for project and program support for edu- 
cational research and related activities are 
available from The Bureau of Research, U.S. 
Office of Education. 

Individuals desiring to participate in train- 
ing programs should apply to the institutions 
or agencies which offer the programs. 

Title V. Additional information may be 
obtained from State educational agencies 
and The Division of State Agency Coopera- 
tion, Bureau of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, U.S. Office of Education. 


Other publications 

(Available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402.) 

Title I 

Education: An Answer to Poverty (0E 
37000), 40 cents 

A Chance for a Change (OE-35084), 60 
cents 

National Conference on Education of the 
Disadvantaged (OE-37004), 55 cents 

Title III 

PACE (OE-20086), 20 cents 

Stepping Up with PACE (OE~20095), 65 
cents 

Other 

Grants-in-Aid and Other Federal Assist- 
ance Programs, $3.50 

Regional offices—U.S. Office of Education 

Federal Building, Government Center, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 02203 


42 Broadway (Rm. 1200), New York, New 
York 10004 
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220 7th St., N.E., Charlottesville, Virginia 
22901 

50 7th St., N.E. (Rm. 404), Atlanta, Georgia 
30323 
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New PO Building (Rm. 712), 483 W. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Illinois 60607 

601 E. 12th St., Kansas City, Missouri 64106 

1114 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 75202 


ESEA allocation of funds, fiscal year 1967 


May 24, 1967 


Federal Office Building (Rm. 9017), 19th 
and Stout St., Denver, Colorado 80202 

Federal Office Building, 50 Fulton St., San 
Francisco, California 94102. 


Turisdiction | Title I | Title II | Title III Title V Jurisdiction 
3 $1, 053, 410, 000 | $102, 000, 000 | $135, 000,000 | 1:$18,700, 000 || 50 States, ete.—Con. 
= New Hampshire. 
50 States and District of New Jersey 2 
Columbia 1, 027, 906, 650 99,512,195 | 131,707,317 18, 326, 000 Ed 7 9 
— — — — —— ew Lork 
31, 013, 087 1, 759, 538 2, 463, 073 361, 015 North Carolina. 
1,883, 190 126,724 r 118, 744 North Dakota. 
8, 971, 597 833, 531 , 226, 217, 266 8 
20, 861, 373 944, 690 1, 418, 521 241, 611 Oklahoma 
74, 360, 293 9, 562,774 11, 604, 104 1, 437, 553 8 
8, 566,375 1, 088, 546 1, 447, 762 252, 769 Pennsylvania 
8, 567, 812 1, 424, 663 1, 937,827 280, Rhode Island 
2, 145, 235 263,823 621, 739 134, 006 South Carolina. 
28, 452, 341 2, 685, 012 3, 741, 378 483, 058 South Dakota. 
36,072,317 2, 205, 186 „023, 851 431, 120 ‘Tennessee 
2, 301, 425 397, 695 661, 975 150, Texas. 
2, 725, 898 374, 102 655, 429 154, 511 tah 
47, 180, 934 5, 462, 794 6,773, 178 755, 185 Vermont. 
15, 377, 019 2, 589, 946 3, 305, 175 452, 975 Virginia 
15, 568, 711 1, 405, 947 1, 933, 483 296, Washington 
10, 092, 438 1, 148, 472 1, 613, 194 259, 100 West V. 
27, 607, 634 1, 557, 122 2, 215, 481 308, 713 Wisco: 
20, 300, 680 1, 957, 961 2, 551, 891 4 
3, 573, 204 532, 305 816, 550 
14, 667, 876 1, 860, 478 2, 444, 096 
14, 916, 771 2, 666, 346 3, 453, 108 
32, 407, 534 4, 775, 503 5, 593, 773 
19, 651, 289 2, 021, 427 2, 495, 405 
23, 562, 737 1, 231, 368 1, 735, 608 
23, 919, 082 2, 346, 016 2, 055, 870 
3, 291, 805 386, 441 657, 349 
5, 522, 165 778, 405 1, 113, 087 
985, 902 224, 572 469, 728 lene os 


Title 1 Title II Title III Title v 
$1, 392, 513 $341, 491 $617, 565 $140, 440 

, 213, 3, 204, 199 4, 326, 020 503, 
10, 027, 182 606, 099 890, 947 184, 013 
114, 811, 439 8, 420, 204 11, 005, 483 1, 101, 390 
184, 079 2, 447, 284 3, 362, 088 470, 811 
4, 146, 397 349, 449 625, 564 146, 721 
35, 126, 949 5, 514, 273 6, 719, 472 812, 434 
17, 288, 784 1, 233, 761 1, 702, 628 283, 311 
7, 527, 202 990, 023 1, 415, 150 240, 762 
48, 634, 003 5, 835, 561 7, 283, 581 787, 239 
3, 655, 835 435, 108 738, 160 148, 487 
21, 514, 677 1, 331, 933 1, 886, 501 300, 222 
5, 482, 447 390, 650 644, 729 151, 982 
29, 876, 366 1, 845, 333 2, 619, 719 373, 661 
68, 886, 571 5, 460, 665 7, 002, 968 890, 024 
3, 042, 185 596, 144 877, 386 189, 883 
1, 664, 962 211, 766 454, 247 126, 442 
24, 226, 749 2, 132, 260 2, 990, 411 409, 477 
10, 709, 524 1, 509, 722 2, 072, 580 327, 026 

14, 923, 368 910, 963 1, 351, O71 234, 
14, 931, 330 2, 331, 479 2, 839, 442 369, 614 

1, 466, 044 184, 428 414, 036 127, 

6, 717, 087 347,914 661, 652 145, 197 
100, 000 21, 957 85, 354 51, 837 
567, 390 „ 881 124, 526 , 837 

18, 814, 659 1, 777, 382 2, 112, 353 215, 192 
726, 259 69, 881 140, 692 |...----..----. 
295, 042 32, 867 97, 952 52, 500 

5, 000, 000 125, 161 204, 524 }.-...--.--2-.. 

oy ae 202, 676 527, oecaruuneennne 


1 An additional $3,300,000 (15 percent of the appropriation) is reserved for special projects. 


OREGONIANS SHINE AT MUSIC EDU- 
CATORS CONFERENCE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my atten- 
tion was recently called by representa- 
tives of the Music Educators National 
Conference to the 1967 northwest di- 
vision conference of that organization 
which took place in Missoula, Mont. 

It was most pleasing to me as a Senator 
from Oregon to learn that the Oregon- 
ians who participated in this conference 
were recognized by the conference. 

I want to join my voice to those who 
had the pleasure of hearing them and to 
extend to them my congratulations on 
their fine performance. Oregon was rep- 
resented at the 20th anniversary meeting 
by the Corvallis High School band, the 
Pendleton High School choir and Mad- 
rigal Singers, Grant High School orches- 
tra, and University of Portland string 
quartet and piano quartet. To each of 
the performers and to their dedicated 
teachers and directors, I extend my 
heartiest congratulations. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S RAIL PRO- 
POSALS SEEK SOLUTIONS—NOT 
SCAPEGOATS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I very 
much regret reported statements from 
the representative of a national labor or- 
ganization which accuse President John- 
son of being antilabor because he is try- 
ing to avoid a crippling nationwide rail 
strike. 

It is true that President Johnson is 
exerting all his persuasive powers to 
bring about a negotiated settlement. 

It is true that the President has re- 
quested, and Congress has already ap- 
proved, a number of proposals extending 
the collective bargaining process to en- 


courage acceptable solutions for both 
labor and management. 

The President has convened board 
after board in the last 6 months, bring- 
ing together the most unbiased and ob- 
jective minds in labor-management rela- 
tions—all seeking a fair solution. 

But it is emphatically not true that 
President Johnson has singled out labor 
for a special “sacrifice”, as has been 
charged, in an attempt to avoid a na- 
tional rail stoppage. 

It is emphatically not true that the 
Johnson administration is placing all the 
blame for the current crisis on labor. 

The President is seeking solutions, not 
scapegoats. His plan was not directed 
against anyone. It was meant to resolve a 
crisis which could well have had disas- 
trous economic and military consequen- 
ces for the Nation, and still could have 
such consequences if a strike should oc- 
cur, through Congress’ failure to pass the 
President's fair and reasonable proposed 
legislation. 

Anyone knowing my background and 
record must know that I would never 
associate myself with any plan to blame 
labor for this crisis. My record on re- 
sponsible labor legislation is well known. 
I stand on it. My record as a friend of 
labor and as a labor mediator is well 
known, and I stand on it. My interests, 
and my votes, in legislation over a period 
of years to benefit the workingman and 
his family are equally well known. They 
are all a matter of public record, as are 
President Johnson’s great domestic ac- 
complishments which benefit labor and 
the workingman. 

When I introduced the joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 81) asking the Senate to 
support the President’s newest rail pro- 
posal, I did so with the full belief that 
it was a new and unique means of ex- 


tending and strengthening the free col- 
lective bargaining process, the hallmark 
of the American labor revolution. It was 
new only in the sense that we have never 
before put it in legislation; but it was 
exactly the same process and procedure, 
Mr. President, that we used in scores of 
cases during World War II, participated 
in by the representatives of labor, re- 
sulting in unanimous decision after 
unanimous decision in the settlement of 
those cases during World War II. If it 
was good enough for labor in World War 
II, then let me say it should be good 
enough for labor now, because we are in 
& similar emergency, fighting a major 
war, with increasing losses week by week. 

That is why I have been heard to say 
that we seek here to provide a fair pro- 
cedure for a settlement by way of ex- 
tended collective bargaining and media- 
tion, leading to finality, if the parties in- 
sist upon the special panel of the board 
to hand down what they feel is a fair 
compromise of the various proposals of 
the parties. 

I wish to state again, as I said at the 
final hearings this morning, there is not 
a scintilla of arbitration involved in the 
procedure. This is a procedure in which 
the special panel is limited to handing 
down its recommendation within the very 
framework of the President’s mediation 
proposals themselves. 

Mr. President, arbitration is a straight 
judicial process, not a compromising 
process. Arbitration bears no relation- 
ship to the proposals of the President. 
Arbitration is based entirely upon the 
evidence submitted by the proponent of 
each issue, and the decision of the judi- 
cial officer, called an arbitrator, is based 
upon that evidence, and determined on 
the basis of whether or not the proponent 
of the issue has sustained his burden 
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of proof by a preponderance of the 
evidence. 

That is not the President’s proposal 
at all. His proposal is exactly the pro- 
cedure we used in World War II, as I 
say. In a great many cases, the results, 
signed by the representatives of labor as 
well as the representatives of em- 
ployers—for those labor representatives 
and employer representatives were 
parties in a tripartite war labor board— 
constituted a recommendation of final- 
ity to extend collective bargaining and 
mediation in those cases in which the 
two parties were unable to reach their 
own settlement. 

That is all the President is suggesting. 
I still believe that the President is com- 
pletely sound in the approach that he is 
making in Senate Joint Resolution 81, 
and I shall continue to support the Presi- 
dent’s proposal. Labor and management 
can bridge the dollars and cents gap 
which separates them before we suffer 
the consequences of an unnecessary and 
unwanted national rail tieup. 

I am ready to help the President. His 
aims are national. They are directed 
against no one group. They are for the 
good of the country. And I hope the Con- 
gress will stand by him and by the 
country. 

I yield the floor. 


VISIT BY DISTINGUISHED GOV- 
ERNORS OF JAPANESE PREFEC- 
TURES 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, it is my 
distinct pleasure to announce that we 
have as our guests today in the Capitol 
a distinguished delegation of Governors 
from nine prefectures of Japan. They are 
here in Washington as they reach the 
midpoint of an exchange visit with Gov- 
ernors of the United States. This morning 
they were received at the White House 
by President Johnson. 

Our guests include Gov. Tokichi Abiko, 
of Yamagata Prefecture, coleader; Gov. 
Masanori Kaneko, of Kagawa Prefec- 
ture, coleader; Gov. Morie Kimura, of 
Fukushima Prefecture; Gov. Sunao 
Ikeda, of Saga Prefecture; Gov. Choemon 
Tanabe, of Shimane Prefecture; Gov. 
Saburo Hirano, of Gifu Prefecture; Gov. 
Takenori Kato, of Okayama Prefecture; 
Gov. Itsuo Nagano, of Hiroshima Pre- 
fecture; and Vice Gov. Shin-Ichiro 
Shimoi, of Nara Prefecture. 

Since arriving in Honolulu on May 16, 
the Japanese Governors have also visited 
Des Moines, Iowa, and Detroit, Mich. 

Upon their leaving Washington, they 
will visit Providence, R.I., Montpelier, 
Vt., and then conclude the official visit 
in Boston. Interestingly, the visit to Ver- 
mont will include a brief side trip to 
Expo 67 in Montreal, just to add to the 
international flavor of the mission. At 
the conclusion of the stay in the United 
States some of the Governors will pro- 
ceed to Europe, some to Central and 
South America, and some directly back 
to Japan. 

This is the third visit of Japanese 
Governors to the United States, and it 
follows similar visitations in 1962 and 
1964. Groups of our American Governors 
made comparable visits to the Prefec- 
tures of Japan in 1962, 1963, and 1965, 
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and our distinguished colleague from 
Wyoming, Senator HaNsEN, was one of 
the participants in the 1965 trip to Japan. 
These joint exchange visits are in line 
with a resolution adopted by the National 
Governors’ Conference at its annual 
meeting in Honolulu in 1961. That reso- 
lution read in part: 

1. The National Governors’ Conference 
should help to solidify relations between the 
United States and Japan; 

2. Japan, as the stronghold of democracy 
in Asia and a great industrial nation, has 
contributed substantially to the cause of the 
free world by virtue of its economic growth, 
stability and prosperity; 

3. Exchange visits will serve to stimulate 
the interchange of ideas and the resolution 
of common problems, and to promote trade, 
travel and culture between the various states, 
possessions and territories of the United 
States and the Prefectures of Japan, thus 
greatly fostering the cause of peace and de- 
mocracy in the free world. 


Mr. President, this is also the third 
time that I have had the privilege of 
assisting in extending the hospitality of 
the Senate to a distinguished group of 
Governors from Japan. As a former 
chairman of the National Governors’ 
Conference of the United States, I am 
pleased to have these opportunities. I 
should add that the Department of State 
has been most cooperative in making 
these exchange visits possible. In con- 
clusion, Mr. President, I should like to 
say again how convinced I am that the 
visits of American Governors to Japan 
and the visits of Japanese Governors to 
the United States will greatly increase 
international cooperation and under- 
standing between our two great 
countries. 

Mr. President, I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague, a former Governor of 
Wyoming, the present junior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. HANSEN]. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I thank 
my distinguished colleague from Dela- 
ware. His remarks with respect to the 
gentlemen from our Asian neighbor state 
who are visiting in America are most ap- 
propriate. 

Each of our nine guests has been in- 
troduced, and I can add little more than 
to echo the strongly felt sentiment of 
Senator Boccs that the visits of the hon- 
ored Japanese Governors to the United 
States and the reciprocal visits of Amer- 
ican Governors to the enchanting and 
inspiring nation of Japan will, indeed, 
“greatly increase international coopera- 
tion and understanding between our two 
great nations.” 

I was privileged, as Governor of Wyo- 
ming in 1965, to join a delegation of 
State chief executives for a tour which 
included the bustling metropolis of To- 
kyo and the delicate beauty of much of 
Japan. And always, in every city and at 
every moment, the care, courtesy, and 
enthusiasm of the Japanese people was 
overwhelming. 

It was my first visit to Japan; it will 
not be my last. 

The impressions of that visit were 
many, but primarily, consisted of re- 
spect for the transformation of Japan 
in only two decades from a badly dam- 
aged nation, to an industrial giant of 
Asian democracy. 

We hear much of the unrest and per- 
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petual revolution of Asia, but in the Jap- 
anese Islands are found only the grad- 
ual, unspoken revolution of economic and 
social progress; and the unrest only of 
those hard-working people who are de- 
termined to benefit themselves, their 
families and their nation through per- 
sonal and collective industry. 

Japan today has the highest per capita. 
income in Asia, third highest steel pro- 
duction of any nation, newly the highest 
rate of literacy in the world; and she is 
me world’s foremost shipbuilding na- 

on. 

These are only statistical yardsticks 
of the progress made by the Japanese 
people, but they are valid indicators of 
the steady upward movement of the peo- 
ple as individuals, and of their nation as 
an Asian leader. 

The Japanese people and their leaders 
are as concerned for quality in govern- 
ment and society, as in industry and 
production. The Nipponese recognize 
and revere the home and family as the 
basic element in social stability. 

As my distinguished colleague has said, 
this is the third visit of the Japanese 
Governors to the United States. I hope it 
will be only one of many more visits 
re exchanges between our two coun- 

es. 

I join the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware in extending thanks to the 
Department of State for the invaluable 
cooperation that its efficient officers have 
extended to the Governors and to those 
of us involved in today’s programs in 
honor of our guests. 

I join my colleagues in welcoming the 
Governors to the Capitol of the United 
States. 

We are pleased and proud to have 
them here. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

I yield to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased that the distinguished Senators 
from Delaware and Wyoming have called 
attention to the presence in Washing- 
ton of this delegation of, as we would 
say, Governors of the nine prefectures 
of Japan. 

I am very much interested in their 
country. I have visited their country 
some 14 times, which qualifies me, per- 
haps, as a tourist to Japan. 

I have met there many fine represent- 
atives of their nation and of the great 
culture Dai Nihon. I have currently a 
book being published in Tokyo by one 
of the celebrated publishing companies. 

I look forward to early and frequent 
opportunities again to exchange visits 
with our Japanese friends. 

I am regretful only that our distin- 
guished visitors will not have the op- 
portunity of visiting the greatest of the 
commonwealths of the United States, 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
where our Independence Hall is located 
and where the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was signed. I hope that on some 
other occasion they will come to the 
great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Meanwhile, I hope their enjoyment 
reaches the level which in their language 
they would express as: “Dai Ichi Mina- 
san, Konnichi Wa.” 
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I express to them our fervent hopes 
that they have a most enjoyable visit 
to the United States. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

We welcome our distinguished visitors. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, according to the ancient Scriptures, 
the last battle will be fought on the plain 
of Armageddon. In view of the explosive 
situation developing in the Middle East 
between Israel and her neighbors, it is 
well to consider just how highly danger- 
ous the situation is, even to remember 
the final confrontation prophesied in the 
Bible. The belligerents facing each other 
across the tenuous borders in the Middle 
East have the welfare of the world in 
their hands. 

Regardless of who is at fault for the 
current situation, or for the previous dis- 
putes that have sustained the hostilities 
these 20 years, both sides must realize 
that their actions in the next few days 
could be of great importance to the 
future of their area and to the future of 
the world, Fortunately, there exists a 
medium of negotiation and mediation 
in the organization of the United Na- 
tions. This so-called Palestine problem 
that began in 1948 has been under United 
Nations jurisdiction through the resolu- 
tions for the partition of Palestine, 
through the truce agreements that ended 
the war of 1948-49, through the peace 
negotiations of 1956, and continues today 
in the armistice commissions and ob- 
server teams that try to reduce the strife 
between the two sides. This crisis in the 
Middle East is now, and always has been, 
a United Nations problem. The most 
logical and most available place for at- 
tempting to calm the angered tempers 
of the parties involved is in the United 
Nations whose primary function is pro- 
moting peace in the world. 

It is regrettable that the Secretary 
General of the United Nations acted so 
hastily and without consulting with 
other members of the world organization 
when he recalled the United Nations 
emergency force that had been stationed 
along the Israel-Egyptian border. Act- 
ing on his own, the way he did, precluded 
any attempts that might have been made 
to cause President Nasser to reconsider 
or postpone his request for the U.N. 
emergency force removal. 

It is not the duty of the United States 
to take any unilateral action in this mat- 
ter. 

The U.S.S.R. and other European Com- 
munist nations are critically involved in 
the Middle East dispute since it was 
Soviet bloc armaments that began the 
arms race in 1955 and gave to many na- 
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tions of the area the capability to create 
the shooting war now so apparently im- 
minent. If the Russians are as interested 
in peace as they claim to be, this is the 
opportunity for them to take a definite 
step toward the peaceful settlement of 
the dispute. The Syrian and Egyptian 
armies carry weapons made in Russia. 
The Russians must have some influence 
over the use of the arms that now 
threaten the peace of the world. Let the 
Russians exert pressures on the Egyp- 
tians and the Syrians to bring this con- 
flict to a halt before it reaches a cata- 
strophic conclusion. 

The United States is vitally interested 
in the welfare of the people of the Middle 
East and in the well-being of those na- 
tions around the earth which strive, as 
do so many of the countries in the cradle 
of civilization, to become self-sufficient 
and independent. It has never been the 
policy of this Nation to hinder the devel- 
opment of any country nor has it ever 
been in our interest to allow any nation 
to solve its problems, real or imaginary, 
by the use of force. 

The United States must appeal to the 
nations concerned with the current con- 
troversy and urge that U.N. procedures be 
fully utilized to bring an equitable and 
rapid settlement of the dispute, to insure 
that there will be peace in the Middle 
East, and to avoid what could easily and 
quickly become a world-wide conflagra- 
tion, 


SENATOR McINTYRE ADDRESSES 
NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SMALL 
BUSINESS CONFERENCE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and chairman of its 
Subcommittee on Small Business, my col- 
league, the Honorable Tuomas J. McIn- 
TYRE of New Hampshire, has long had a 
keen interest in the welfare of small 
business. 

He is a strong supporter of the Small 
Business Administration and of Bernard 
L. Boutin the Administrator of that 
agency. 

Senator McINTyrE is concerned with 
the problems of small business not only in 
New England but in all parts of the coun- 
try. But as a man of vision and action, 
he also sees beyond the narrow limits of 
today’s difficulties into the promise of 
tomorrow. 

Because it sets forth so clearly the im- 
mense opportunities that lie ahead for 
small business in the next decade, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point the text of an in- 
spiring speech delivered by Senator 
McIntyre at the Northern New England 
Small Business Conference, May 19, 1967, 
at Concord, N.H., cosponsored by the 
Small Business Administration and the 
Governors of Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, honored guests, ladies and 
gentlemen: 

As do all members of the Congress, I find 
my responsibilities in the Senate are three 
dimensional. For each Congressman—for each 
Senator—the dimensions are somewhat dif- 
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ferent. Each of us must act according to the 
depth of his own conscience. It is within the 
scope of this dimension that he approves of 
the nation’s policies in South Vietnam—or 
dissents from them. That responsibility is 
lengthened by what he considers best insofar 
as national issues are concerned: such mat- 
ters as legislation in regard to wire-tapping 
or the settlement of labor disputes involving 
the public interest. These two dimensions of 
responsibility are widened by his natural 
concern for his own constituency: the needs, 
the desires and the welfare of the people he 
serves. 

It is within the bounds of this third di- 
mension I speak here this evening. Although 
my primary concern is with the people of 
New Hampshire, it is elastic enough to in- 
clude those of all the northern New England 
states. 

The theme of today’s conference is The 
Challenge of the 7o's.“ I would point out 
there have been previous challenges. The re- 
sponse to them resulted in the great changes 
made during the past two decades. But those 
changes will be puny compared with the 
change the future holds. Nevertheless, dur- 
ing the past twenty years, as many sections 
of the nation rose to meet those challenges, 
I believe I can say that the overall business 
community of the three northern New Eng- 
land states reacted less readily and less ef- 
fectively. 

This was due, I think, to two factors. The 
first might be called the “accident of geogra- 
phy.” The second might be called a “matter 
of attitude.” In the past, the far northeast- 
ern corner of the country was not in the 
mainstream of the nation’s economy which 
flowed over major arteries of transportation 
on a direct line between New York in the 
east and Los Angeles and San Francisco in 
the west. This geographic segregation forced 
the region into a sort of second-class eco- 
nomic citizenship. The business that trickled 
in was in the nature of overflow.“ 

This physical liability was aggravated by a 
conservatism that was characteristic of New 
England business as a whole—and by a re- 
sistance to change that was part of the per- 
sonality of the New England businessman. 
Modern and progressive ideas were consid- 
ered “newfangled” and, on that basis, stub- 
bornly ignored. It is possible this smugness 
was the attitude of the general public and 
that it was only reflected by the leaders of 
the business community. 

The New Englander has always been self- 
sufficient. He hasn't really been too interested 
in what went on very far from home. It is an 
attitude best illustrated by the story of a 
New Hampshire housewife several years ago. 
At a political gathering she was asked by a 
visiting Washington newspaperman what she 
thought of Red China. 

She considered the question for a moment 
or two. Then she replied. It's all right, I 
guess. . . excepting with a yellow table 
cloth!” > 

I am happy to say that neither of these 
conditions exists today. We have created our 
own main arteries of transportation by road 
and by air. Our principal cities, at least, are 
close to—if not directly in—the main stream 
of economics. In time, the “north country 
sections” will get closer. for there is 
great economic potential in these areas as 
the nation becomes more and more “recrea- 
tion minded.“ 

Too, we have lost some of our conserva- 
tism and we have begun to encourage change 
rather than resist it. We have begun to look 
beyond the day to day problems of the present 
into the frontiers of the future. We realize 
there is benefit to be had from new ideas 
and new people. We have started to reach 
beyond our borders to get our share of the 
almost unbelievable treasure the 1970's. will 
bring. 

You must believe me: there will be such 
treasure. It will come from advances in com- 
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munication, in transportation and in new 
sciences that are already on the drawing 
boards. To mention just a few of these: the 
government is already committed to giant, 
supersonic air transports; operation will soon 
begin on high speed train service through 
what will eventually be a megalopolis ex- 
tending from Manchester and Portland to 
Washington. We are already well on our way 
to the exploration of space. And soon will 
come another and perhaps more beneficial 
exploration of what lies beneath the sea. 

These things are not just so much “Buck 
Rogers stuff“ any more. Great ocean liners 
that were the most modern means of getting 
from this continent to Europe a few short 
years ago... are now obsolete. And who 
among you—ten years ago—would have 
listened seriously to talk of a man’s flying 
to the moon? 

I realize that among you there may be one 
who runs a grocery store in Barre. . or a 
gasoline station in Littleton. ... or a small 
furniture factory in Augusta. Why, then, all 
this talk about supersonic transports? About 
Oceanography? I say to you that these things 
are parts of the pattern of change that is 
coming. They will alter the course of that 
main stream of economics—alter it so that 
it comes closer to where you live and do 
business—the main stream of economics 
bringing new people, doing new things. I say 
to you that in the 1970's the mainstream of 
economics will be at your doorstep. And you 
will either stand on the threshold and watch 
it pass you by. Or you will get into it... 
and be part of it ... and benefit from it. 

You can get into it as an individual. Or 
as part of a group. It has been my experience 
that the community of business is a total 
community. It is the sum of its parts—large 
businesses and smal] ones. Each of them is 
dependent on the other—the grocery store, 
the service station, the factory. More effec- 
tive than individual action is community 
action. That way the total effect is achieved. 
The old gives way to the new. 

And the old must give way. It is no longer 
possible to do what has to be done in the 
same old way in the same old place with the 
same old people. It may be an over-simplifi- 
cation to say that you cannot “go places” 
and stand still at the same time. It is up 
to US to change. It is up to US to accept and 
then adopt new methods of merchandising 
... of advertising. . . of marketing... of 
manufacturing. It is up to US—as individuals 
or as communities—to look around for ways 
to diversify what we are doing now—or mak- 
ing now—so as to be in tune with new sci- 
ences—needing new products—made with 
new techniques. 

I emphasize the policy of acting in concert 
because too often I have seen the despair 
and frustration of individuals who, alone, 
have tried to change the status quo in 
northern New England communities. I have 
seen new and progressive ideas die in their 
infancy because they were not nourished with 
enthusiasm by those who had neither the 
vision nor the courage to see beyond the 
day's receipts in the cash register. There was 
a slogan of the New England Council some 
years back. “The rising tide” it said, “raises 
all boats.” As we approach the next decade, 
the tide is rising in the nation. But it will 
mean nothing to the community that fails 
to get its boat in the water. As the America’s 
Cup yachts have been redesigned for maxi- 
mum performance under conditions they will 
face, so has the shape of the New England 
economy been revised. It is a process that 
has been going on for twenty years now. 
Its overall structure has been diversified so 
that it mo longer depends on one or two 
major industries. Instead, the accent has been 
turned to such areas as electronics, machines, 
tools, instruments, aerospace and, yes, ocean- 
ography. 

There has been a similar revision specifi- 
cally within the three northern states, Dur- 
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ing the past few years, we have shown a 
greater percentage of gain in industrial 
growth, in product output. The total labor 
force has increased. And personal income has 
risen more quickly than in the three more 
southern states of the region. 

From this industrial growth in northern 
New England comes a correlated benefit. 
Growth in NON-industrial employment has 
been spectacular. It presently accounts for 
60% of all non-agricultural employment in 
the region. 

From New England, the predictions of the 
economists are worthy of note. Projections 
made by the New Englander magazine 
for 1970 show that the population of New 
England will be up—in that gateway year to 
the 70’s—up 1 million people—an 11% in- 
crease—over 1960. The total labor force will 
be up 10.6%. 

Personal income will show a 32.2% in- 
crease and per capita income a 22.5% in- 
crease over those of 1960. 

Retail sales will be up 50.8% over those of 
1958. Residential construction will be up 
13% over that of 1957. 

In the three northern New England States, 
the manufacturing industry did its share 
last year to improve the economy. As of last 
December, Vermont showed a 50% improve- 
ment on all counts over the previous year 
... With new construction at 922,422 sq. ft. 
valued at $12,500,000. The state’s Develop- 
ment Department showed 27 expansions for 
872,700 sq. ft. costing over $12 million, and 
six new plants of 48,722 sq. ft. and a capital 
investment of $425,240. 

There are two new industrial parks at 
Burlington—of 100 and 40 acres with a 
21,000 sq. ft. speculative building completed: 
Swanton Village has an 84 acre park with 
ground broken at the end of last year for a 
10,000 sq. ft. speculative plant. And at that 
time Rutland was developing two parks of 36 
and 100 acres. 

Activity in Maine was at least on a par with 
that of 1965. At the close of last year, the 
Department of Economic Development 
showed 76 industrial construction jobs add- 
ing up to well over a million sq. ft. at a 
cost of $77 million, An added employment 
potential of almost 8 thousand workers was 
seen as a result of this buildup. 

Electronic and electrical products ac- 
counted for five of Maine's expansions, the 
major contributors being the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America taking over the Raytheon 
plant in Lewiston with a job potential of 14 
or 16 hundred: Sylvania Products, Inc. with 
plans to build a plant in Bangor; and the 
Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corp., 
which enlarged its plant in South Portland 
and which now employs more than 12 
hundred. 

For New Hampshire, 1996 was a record year, 
72 projects were announced or begun by new 
or established industry totalling 1 million 6 
hundred thousand square feet at an expendi- 
ture of $19 and a half million... and a 
potential employment of 4,400 additional 
workers. This does not include the 27 million 
dollars of expansion by the Brown and Grove- 
ton Companies. 

29 new firms provided jobs for 2,400 more 
workers and 43 existing firms contracted for 
new plants and additions to make openings 
for another 2,000 employees. 

It should be pointed out that one of the 
things that makes New England different— 
and better—than many other sections of the 
nation as an industrial center is the charac- 
ter of its labor force. Writing in New Eng- 
land Business Review, Robert Eisenmenger 
said, “From the standpoint of the employer, 
one of the region's principal attractions is its 
working men and women. Part of that at- 
tractiveness lies in the relatively low wage 
rates, Although unskilled workers in most of 
New England's industries earn slightly higher 
wages than their counterparts in other sec- 
tions of the nation, the wages of skilled and 
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semi-skilled workers are lower.” I neither 
condemn this nor approve it—it is men- 
tioned merely as a highlight of the industrial 
picture. 

It is in the low rate of turnover—its de- 
pendability and high productivity that labor 
gets its highest marks. 

No overall study of New England's position 
in the economy of the nation can ignore the 
regions’ educational facilities. It is too im- 
portant a part of its potential. All New 
England employers benefit from the unusu- 
ally good school systems in almost every 
part of the area. This is true of both primary 
and secondary schools. The schools of high- 
er education have national reputations. 

I don’t mean to drag education into these 
remarks as a tail attached to the body of a 
business discussion, Nevertheless, as intel- 
ligent businessmen, we must not feel our 
support of better schools and of better in- 
struction—springs merely from the goodness 
of our hearts. We have come into the age of 
highly specialized sciences—not only the 
sciences of electronics or space or computers. 
Equally, there are the sciences of merchan- 
dising, salesmanship and marketing—to 
name only a few that apply directly to the 
smaller business, 

As small businessmen we must support our 
educational systems not because they may 
be of some intangible benefit to the national 
interest—but more as a matter of our own 
survival in the highly competitive world of 
trade. 

I have spent a considerable amount of 
time speaking about the business climate. 
Let me mention the very real seasonal cli- 
mate we have in this part of the country. 
In the past, it has been a handicap. But we 
have started to turn our liability into an 
asset. In these three northern states, recrea- 
tion is without doubt one of our biggest 
and most important industries. It has al- 
ways been so in summer. But now, there is 
the boom in winter vacationing where the 
trails wind down the mountains. This is an 
industry whose future shows no sign of di- 
minishing. But it needs continued stimula- 
tion through advertising and promotion. 
Here in New England we are far closer than 
Florida to the great centers of eastern pop- 
ulation. Road maintenance is remarkable. It 
is easier and cheaper to get to our snowy 
mountains than to Florida’s sunny beaches. 

One of the projects most needed to help 
this growing industry—as well as other in- 
dustries in the northern region—is an East- 
West interstate highway connecting with 
the New York Throughway and, thence, to 
the entire mid-western section of the nation. 

I am happy to tell you that just a few 
days ago, I was invited to an East-West 
Highway Conference to be held in Bangor on 
June ist. I want you to know I shall do 
everything in my power to bring the dream 
of this highway into reality. 

This then, is the national picture, and 
the northern New England picture. The ques- 
tion is—where do you fit into them? Where 
does the Small Business Administration fit 
into your picture? 

The answer lies in the very purpose of the 
agency. The SBA exists to assist and protect 
the interests of small business concerns 
to help them get their fair share of Gov- 
ernment purchases and contracts. It is here 
to make loans to small businesses, to victims 
of floods or other disasters, to small business 
investment companies, and to local develop- 
ment companies. It is here—and today is a 
fine example—to improve the management 
skills of the owners of small businesses with 
direct action programs. 

The SBA is here today to help meet the 
great changes that are due tomorrow. It is 
here to help you make what changes your 
business finds necessary in order to become 
compatible with the thrust of the future. 

Through its various programs, since Jan- 
uary of 1966, the Small Business Administra- 
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tion has made available to 276 small busi- 
nesses in Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont a total of Twelve Million Five Hundred 
Thousand Dollars ... This was long term 
money these small businesses could have 
obtained through no other source. 

Let me say it may be a happy coincidence 
that I am the Chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Small Business while Bernie 
Boutin is head of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Both of us were born and 
brought up not too far from here. Our early 
years were spent in communities where no 
giant corporations exist—where all businesses 
were small, We are familiar with—and in- 
terested in—the problems of small business. 
Sitting in Washington, as we do, we know 
how important a part it plays in the nation’s 
economy. . . . and I can assure you for both 
of us, we are vitally interested and involved 
in seeing to it that small business in this 
country continues to exist and continues to 
compete successfully. I want you to know 
that there is not a shadow of partisan poli- 
tics involved in this—that members of the 
Congress both Democrat and Republican 
stand solidly behind the purposes and the ac- 
tivities of the Small Business Administration. 

Conferences such as this one are designed 
not only so that we, who spend our time in 
the nation’s capital or in regional offices, can 
help you, They are designed so that you can 
help us, too! The future presents a challenge 
to all of us equally. 

As Americans, we are meeting it together. 
Scientifically, it is being met in classroom 
and laboratory. 

And you will meet it economically! You 
will meet it in your Main Street stores. In 
factories in industrial developments! In your 
motels at the edges of lakes and your lodges 
at the bases of mountains! Together, we 
shall meet the challenge of the 70's with 
enterprise, with dedication and with courage. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in accordance with the order 
previously entered, if there is no fur- 
ther business to come before the Senate, 
I move that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 11 o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 4 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
May 25, 1967, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 24, 1967: 
Tax COURT JUDGES 


Leo H. Irwin, of North Carolina, to be a 
judge of the Tax Court of the United States 
for the unexpired term of 12 years from 
June 2, 1958. 

C. Moxley Featherston, of Virginia, to be a 
judge of the Tax Court of the United States 
for the unexpired term of 12 years from 
June 2, 1956. 

ASSOCIATE JUDGES 

Catherine B. Kelly, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be associate judge of the District 
of Columbia court of appeals, for the term 
of 10 years, vice Thomas D. Quinn, retired. 

John D. Fauntleroy, of the District of 
Columbia, to be associate judge of the 
juvenile court of the District of Columbia 
for the term of 10 years, vice Aubrey E. 
Robinson, Jr., elevated. 

Alfred Burka, of Maryland, to be associate 
judge of the District of Columbia court of 
general sessions for the term of 10 years, 
vice Harold H. Greene, elevated. 
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U.S, District JUDGES 


E. Mac Troutman, of Pennsylvania, to be 
U.S. district judge for the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania to fill a new position created 
by Public Law 89-372, approved March 18, 
1966. 

Charles R. Weiner, of Pennsylvania, to be 
U.S. district judge for the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania to fill a new position created 
by Public Law 89-372, approved March 18, 
1966. 

Milton Pollack, of New York, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the southern district of New 
York, vice Wilfred Feinberg, elevated. 

Philip Neville, of Minnesota, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the district of Minnesota, vice 
Gunnar H. Nordbye, retired. 

Robert D. Morgan, of Illinois, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of Il- 
linois, vice Frederick O. Mercer, deceased. 

Newell Edenfield, of Georgia, to be U.S. 
district judge for the northern district of 
Georgia, vice Frank A. Hooper, retiring. 

Joe Eaton, of Florida, to be U.S. district 
judge for the southern district of Florida, 
vice David W. Dyer, elevated. 

Ben Krentzman, of Florida, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the middle district of Florida, 
vice Bryan Simpson, elevated. 

Paul X, Williams, of Arkansas, to be U.S. 
district judge for the western district of 
Arkansas, vice John E. Miller, retired. 


U.S. ATTORNEYS 


Lawrence A. McSoud, of Oklahoma, to be 
U.S. attorney for the northern district of 
Oklahoma, for the term of 4 years, vice John 
M. Imel, resigned. 

Robert M. Morgenthau, of New York, to be 
U.S. attorney for the southern district of 
New York for the term of 4 years (reappoint- 
ment). 

Louis M. Janelle, of New Hampshire, to be 
U.S. attorney for the district of New 
Hampshire for the term of 4 years (reap- 
pointment). 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 1, 
consular Officers, and secretaries in the dip- 
lomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

James E. Hoofnagle, of Virginia. 

Samuel Z. Westerfield, Jr., of the District 
of Columbia. 

Now Foreign Service officers of class 2 and 
secretaries in the diplomatic service, to be 
also consular officers of the United States of 
America: 

Bruce M. Lancaster, of Mississippi. 

Donald L. Woolf, of California. 

For appointment as a Foreign Service of- 
ficer or class 2, a consular officer, and a sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America: 

Dr. Donald K. McIntyre, of Pennsylvania. 

For appointment as a Foreign Service of- 
ficer of class 4, a consular officer, and a sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America: 

Thomas T. Turqman, of the District of 
Columbia. 

For promotion from Foreign Service officers 
of class 6 to class 5 and to be also consular 
officers of the United States of America: 

Kenneth Allen Hartung, of New York. 

Robert William Smith, of California. 

For appointment as a Foreign Service officer 
of class 5, a consular officer, and a secre- 
tary in the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America: 

Wilbur I. Wright, of Michigan. 

Now a Foreign Service officer of class 6 and 
@ secretary in the diplomatic service, to be 
also a consular Officer of the United States of 
America: 

William T. Breer, of California. 

For promotion from a Foreign Service offi- 
cer of class 8 to class 7 and to be also a 
3 officer of the United States of Amer- 
ca: 
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Miss Sandra L. Vogelgesang, of Ohio. 

For appointment as Foreign Service officers 
of class 7, consular officers, and secretaries 
in the diplomatic service of the United States 
of America: 

Wat T. Cluverius IV, of Illinois. 

John H. Foley, of Arizona, 

Peter Edward Jones, of Maryland. 

Thomas E. McNamara, of New York. 

L. Ivar Nelson, of Missouri. 

Thomas E. O’Connor, of Ohio. 

James L. Russell, of California. 

Roger S. Russell, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

Michael D. Sternberg, of New York. 

George E. Tuttle, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Robert L. Watkins, of Louisiana. 

Curtin Winsor, Jr., of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 

Richard C. Wolf, of New Mexico. 

Toby T. Zettler, of Ohio, 

For appointment as Foreign Service officers 
of class 8, consular officers, and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service of the United States 
of America: 

Ward Davis Barmon, of New York. 

William J. A. Barnes, of Massachusetts. 

Richard M. Bash, of Oklahoma. 

Martin D. Branning, of Virginia. 

Miss Joan E. Brosius, of Massachusetts. 

James B. Corey, of Michigan. 

Stanley T. Escudero, of Florida. 

Miss Dorothy M. Feeney, of Massachusetts. 

Robert S. Gelbard, of New York, 

Miss Stephanie K. Gerard, of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Miss Natalie W. Hull, of Georgia. 

Roger A. Long, of Maryland. 

O. Anthony Love, of New Jersey. 

Roger A. McGuire, of Ohio. 

Gary R. Nank, of Ohio. 

Harold T. Nelson, Jr., of Nebraska. 

William H. Poole, of Massachusetts. 

Robert C. Reis, Jr., of Missouri. 

Miss Ellen L. Robbins, of Illinois. 

Basil Scarlis, of the District of Columbia. 

E. Michael Southwick, of California. 

Lawrence M. Thomas, of Tennessee. 

Robert A. Tsukayama, of Hawaii. 

Miss Carol E. Wilder, of Georgia. 

Foreign Service Reserve officers to be con- 
sular officers of the United States of America: 

Joseph A. Minott, Jr., of Oregon. 

Philip F. O'Connor, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Foreign Service Reserve officers to be con- 
sular officers and secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of 
America: 

Barry E. Ballow, of California. 

Donald G. Besom, Jr., of Nebraska. 

Stanton H. Burnett, of New York. 

William E. Cavan, of California. 

Joseph A. Di Stefano, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Jack J. Fieldhouse, of Maryland. 

Alan L. Gilbert, of the District of Columbia. 

Charles A. Johnson, of Virginia. 

John Hoare Kerr, of West Virginia. 

Warren T. Lutz, of New York. 

Yale W. Richmond, of Virginia. 

Duncan N. Scott, Jr., of Texas. 

Conrad S. Spohnholz, of Indiana. 

Angus MacLean Thuermer, of Virginia. 

Hoyt N. Ware, of Georgia. 

Richard S. Welch, of Maryland. 

Ciro N. Whited, of California. 

Herman Zivetz, of California. 

Foreign Service Reserve officer to be a sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America: 

Bruno B. A, Luzzatto, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Foreign Service staff officers to be consular 
Officers of the United States of America: 

Miss Mary J. Ahlert, of California. 

Harry M. Carter, Jr., of Virginia. 

Paul M. Hooper, of Texas. 

John F. Howley, of New York. 

George B, Kettenhofen, of California. 

Miss Grace E. Mentag, of Indiana. 

Miss Diana E. Morris, of Florida. 
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Miss Patricia M. Parrish, of Florida. 
Miss Nancy J. Ruckert, of New Jersey. 
Miss Wendy Anne Sidener, of New York. 
Miss Barbara Smith, of Oregon. 

Howard F. Williams, of Georgia. 
George E. Wilson, of Michigan. 

Vincent P. Wolff, of Florida. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate May 24, 1967: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Andrew V. Corry, of Montana, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Ceylon, and to 
serve concurrently and without additional 
compensation as Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Maldive Islands. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, May 24, 1967 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The Lord will give strength unto His 
people; the Lord will bless His people 
with peace—Psalm 29: 11. 

O merciful God, from whom no secrets 
are hid, help us in this opening mo- 
ment of prayer to draw near unto Thee 
with sincere and humble hearts. With 
Thy presence alive within us may we 
face the tasks of this day with courage 
and faith and in all honesty of mind 
and heart. May no deceit dim our vision, 
no hatred mar our relationship with 
others, and no pretense affect our atti- 
tude toward ourselves. 

Into this land which we love with all 
our hearts may there come a new and 
greater unity of spirit as sinister powers 
without conscience and without morals 
seek to destroy our freedom and to be- 
little our reverence for personality. As 
we live through these days of destiny 
which call aloud for wisdom and good 
will, make us worthy of our positions and 
give us courage and strength to preserve 
liberty, to defeat tyranny, and to estab- 
lish a just and enduring peace in our 
world. Not easy, O Lord, not easy, but 
with Thee we can do it and by Thy grace 
we will. In the Master’s name we pray. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington one of its clerks announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 7501. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, the Executive Office of the President, 
and certain independent agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for 


other purposes. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 7501) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments, the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, and certain 
independent agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 
poses,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Monroney, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. BREWSTER, 
Mr. Case, and Mr. Ar Lorr to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 666) 
entitled “An act to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1968 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, and 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes.” 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON MAKES 
CLEAR THE POSITION OF THE 
UNITED STATES ON THE MID- 
DLE EAST 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson is to be applauded for his clear 
and forthright statement setting forth 
the U.S. position on the present Middle 
East crisis. As the President made plain, 
the world faces a serious threat of out- 
break of hostilities in the Middle East. 
The announcement by President Nasser 
that he has closed the Gulf of Aqaba to 
Israeli ships is only the latest tendency 
in a situation which has grown increas- 
ingly menacing over the past weeks. 

The increasing rate of infiltration, ter- 
rorist activities across borders, the build- 
up of troop concentrations and now the 
confrontation on the Gulf of Aqaba have 
all come together to create an enor- 
mously volatile situation—a threat to 
world peace which could have disastrous 
consequences for the whole world com- 
munity. 

The President has made the position 
of the United States plain in this grave 
situation. I hope all parties and Moscow 
are fully aware that the United States 
has commitments to oppose aggression 
in all its forms in the Middle East which 
go back to President Truman and which 
have been affirmed by four Presidents. 
The United States considers the Gulf of 
Aqaba an international waterway to 
which ships of all nations are entitled to 
access. We would strongly oppose any 
effort to deny the right of passage to 
these ships. 

I believe it is the responsibility of all 
the parties to seek to reduce tensions, 
exercise restraint, and to avoid incidents 
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3 could escalate into armed hostili- 
es. 
In the meantime, it is incumbent upon 
the United States as well as all other 
great powers to seek to resolve this crisis 
through the machinery of the United Na- 
tions. I wholeheartedly support urgent 
action to obtain Security Council con- 
sideration in this matter. The United Na- 
tions has a long history of success of 
peacekeeping activities in the Middle 
East and I consider this avenue our best 
hope for avoiding hostilities. 

I wish also to stress at this time that 
this matter is one which affects all na- 
tions, and to which all nations of good 
will and peaceful intent must direct seri- 
ous attention. Conflagration in the Mid- 
dle East could involve the whole world. 
No nation can afford to stand to one 
side; all nations share the responsibility 
for finding some peaceful solution. I know 
our Government has been urgently con- 
veying this message to many nations and 
I feel confident that if all members of 
the world community will heed this uni- 
versal interest for peace that a dreadful 
conflict can be averted. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. First I com- 
mend the majority leader for his state- 
ment and the President for his clear 
statement of the U.S. position. 

I believe it is useful to point out that 
the next 48 hours may be particularly 
critical. No ships, as I understand it, are 
scheduled to reach the Gulf of Aqaba 
and the Strait of Tiran for that period. 

There are, however, several points 
which I believe should be made. 

No. 1. President Nasser has made plain 
in a recent speech that— 

The Israel fiag will not pass through the 
Aqaba Gulf. Our sovereignty over the gulf is 
not negotiable. 


Further, he has indicated that the 
blockade would apply to non-Israel ships 
carrying supplies to Eilat. This clearly, 
as the President and the majority leader 
have pointed out, is contrary to interna- 
tional law and our clear commitments to 
free and innocent passage in the Gulf of 
Aqaba and through the strait giving 
access thereto.” 

I believe that President Nasser’s state- 
ment should also be viewed in the light 
of the fact that since 1956 no Israel car- 
goes or ships have been permitted the 
right of free and open transit in the 
Suez Canal, a right which was unani- 
mously affirmed by the Security Council 
on October 13, 1956, when, in six prin- 
ciples, it made clear that the canal should 
be insulated from the politics of any 
country. 

So it is a very serious matter for Israel 
when both the Suez and now potentially 
the Gulf of Aqaba are being blocked. 

I would merely add I hope that U.S. 
diplomacy, the efforts of the Secretary 
General of the United Nations in Cairo, 
and the emergency meeting of the Se- 
curity Council today will find ways of 
reducing tension and, lastly, of impress- 
ing on the Soviets that it is very im- 
portant they caution restraint in Cairo 
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and in Damascus and that President 
Nasser take no step to implement the de- 
cision he has announced. 


PROPOSED NATIONWIDE FIRE RE- 
PORTING AND POLICE TELEPHONE 
NUMBER 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to propose a sense of Congress reso- 
lution to the effect that we should have 
one nationwide fire reporting telephone 
number; and one nationwide police 
number. 

Without doubt there is urgent need to 
make available easily memorized phone 
numbers for reporting fires, crimes and 
other emergencies. One seldom has the 
presence of mind or the time in such cases 
to look up and locate the necessary phone 
numbers. 

Some cities already have a single police 
call number for that city. This is a good 
beginning, but it is not enough. If one 
happens to be visiting another city, the 
phone number for his hometown police 
or fire department does little good. In our 
mobile society not only are we frequently 
traveling, but most of us move from one 
city to another for some part of our 
lives. Again, there should be one single 
number for each—fire and police pro- 
tection. These two can be learned once 
by an individual, and retained for use 
all over the United States. Accidents, 
fires, crimes, do not simply occur when 
we are at home. 

Thus, every child in the Nation would 
be taught these numbers for his own 
safety and that of those around him. This 
would be.a basic means of self-defense, 
even survival in our society which, due 
partially to the growth of our cities and 
our population, is increasingly threat- 
ened with fire and with crime. 

With the nationwide application of 
these phone numbers every individual on 
the street would carry with him immedi- 
ate access to help in case he witnessed or 
was the victim of fire, crime, or an acci- 
dent. Once memorized, these numbers 
would be an automatic response in case 
of need. 

A relatively simple and inexpensive de- 
vice, these two nationwide phone num- 
bers for fire and police protection, would 
create a great feeling of security on the 
part of our people everywhere in the 
United States. They would also aid police 
and firemen in the effort to prevent 
trouble, as well as to combat it rapidly 
before it reaches too serious, too ad- 
vanced a stage of development. 

Mr. Speaker, this is another example 
of how we can apply new knowledge, 
how we can apply reason to the situation 
and facilities already at hand to greatly 
improve our lives and insure our safety. 


DANGER IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
just made by the distinguished majority 
leader and to commend in the most 
emphatic terms the courageous and un- 
equivocal statement made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States on the Middle 
East crisis yesterday. 

As the President stated, it is impera- 
tive that we seek the support of the in- 
ternational community through the 
United Nations in resistance to aggres- 
sion in the Middle East. The United Na- 
tions in this case is on trial. It was orig- 
inally as a result of the United Nations 
action that the State of Israel was es- 
tablished. If international action cannot 
be taken in this instance, whether be- 
cause of a veto by the Soviet Union or for 
some other reason, it will be a terrible 
blow to the hopes of those who believed 
that the United Nations would be an ef- 
fective force for international peace. 

However, as the President indicated, if 
it is not possible to secure action through 
the United Nations, it is of the utmost 
importance that the United States make 
clear it will not stand aside and that it 
will stand up to its commitments to re- 
sist and prevent aggression in the Mid- 
dle East. 


MIDDLE EAST DANGER 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
wholeheartedly to endorse the remarks 
of our distinguished majority leader in 
support of the President’s splendid state- 
ment of yesterday. 

I applaud the President’s desire to 
mobilize the energies and the leadership 
of the United Nations to bring peace to 
the Middle East and I also urge the Pres- 
ident to make sure that the United States 
stands firm on its obligations as a signa- 
tory to the 1950 tripartite agreement 
which would assure the resources of the 
three signatories would be used to pre- 
vent aggression in the Middle East. 

President Nasser and other leaders of 
the Arab world have pursued over the 
years a consistent course of conduct di- 
rected not alone against the State of 
Israel but also specifically and directly 
against the interests of the United States 
and our European allies. It has been a 
consistently mischievous and dangerous 
course of conflict designed to inflame the 
Middle East, with the dangerous poten- 
tial of ultimate escalation of hostilities 
which could well engulf the world. 

Recent and specific developments, 
taken together, clearly indicate that 
President Nasser has persisted in policies 
that are prejudicial to the United States, 
the West, and world peace: 

He entered into extensive new com- 
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mitments with the Soviet Union during 
his 1965 visit to Moscow, to purchase 
ultramodern Soviet arms, jet bombers, 
tanks, and SAM missiles, which will fur- 
ther escalate the Near East arms race; 

He subscribed to a joint communique 
with the Scviet Union during this visit, 
in which he pledged his collaboration 
with Soviet aspirations in the Near East. 

He has repeatedly stated that war with 
Israel is inevitable; 

He has attacked our policies in Viet- 
nam; 

He encourages Arab refugees to be- 
lieve that they will destroy Israel and he 
arms them; 

He harasses our British allies in 
Aden; 

His propaganda has weakened our 
hold on our base in Libya as well as Brit- 
ish-held bases in Cyprus, Libya, and 
Aden; 

He called for the expulsion of Bour- 
guiba’s Tunisia from the Arab League 
because of Bourguiba’s publicly stated 
policy of coexistence with Israel; 

He still bars Israeli shipping from the 
Suez Canal; and has announced a block- 
ade of Israel’s shipping lifeline in the 
Gulf of Aqaba: 

He welcomed East Germany's Walter 
Ulbricht to Cairo: 

He pressed Chancellor Erhard to can- 
cel arms shipments to Israel; 

He tried to persuade all Arab States 
to recognize East Germany: 

He is promoting the United Arab Mili- 
tary Command which results in channel- 
ling our aid and Arab internal resources 
into a destructive and ever-escalating 
Middle East arms race; 

He is forcing nations like Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia, and Lebanon to add to 
their weapons stockpiles, and forgo des- 
perately needed internal development 
programs. 

It is essential, Mr. Speaker, for the 
President and the Secretary of State, 
along with English and French spokes- 
men, to make it unmistakably clear to 
President Nasser and other Arab Chiefs 
of State, that the three signatories to the 
1950 Tripartite Declaration, will take res- 
olute, prompt, and effective action to 
suppress any irresponsible adventures 
in aggression which would threaten to 
explode the precarious and uneasy peace 
now prevailing in the Near East, into a 
regional, and perhaps world-wide 
holocaust. 

It is highly desirable that the U.N. 
take forthright leadership in their hour 
of challenge; it is indispensible that the 
three Tripartite Declaration signatories 
establish themselves beyond challenge, 
question, or doubt, as the determined 
protectors of the territorial integrity of 
each state in the troubled, tension ridden 
Near East. 


CHALLENGE TO INTERNATIONAL 
LAW 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, interna- 
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tional law, the United Nations, and the 
maritime powers of the world have been 
challenged by the Little Hitler,“ Nasser, 
in closing the international waters of 
the Gulf of Aqaba. Not only Israel, but 
the United Nations and all the maritime 
powers must take effective measures to 
stop this holdup of international com- 
merce, this blackmail by Nasser. The 
United States should demand that the 
United Nations effectively clear this 
waterway and keep it open. The United 
States should demand that the Security 
Council act. If it will not act, the United 
States should demand that the General 
Assembly act to do this, and if neither 
will act, the United States should call 
upon the other maritime powers to join 
it in sweeping away Nasser’s mines and 
keeping this international waterway 
open. If we let this challenge go un- 
answered, it may mean the beginning of 
world war III. 


THE CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the remarks which have been 
made by other Members with reference 
to the crisis in the Middle East. I en- 
dorse the statements of the President of 
the United States, including his state- 
ment to the effect that the United States 
will support collective action to deter ag- 
gression in the Middle East and his 
strong and unequivocal reaffirmation of 
the international character of the waters 
of the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I join with those 
who have stated that the United Nations 
bears a primary responsibility to see that 
war does not break out in the Middle 
East. The United Nations should be the 
agency to keep open the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Security Council 
of the United Nations does not act, as 
my colleague, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], stated, 
then the General Assembly should be 
asked to act. And, finally, the United 
States should not hesitate to offer to the 
United Nations its full influence and 
power to insure that these international 
waters are kept open and that free access 
to Israel is maintained and that peace is 
maintained in the Middle East. 

Mr. BOLAND. Will the gentleman from 
Minnesota yield. 

Mr. FRASER. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Fraser] and the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. ALBERT], for their forceful 
statements on the Middle East crises, 
and I want to take this opportunity to 
endorse their positions. 

We are all concerned about the serious 
threat to the peace in the Middle East. 
Yesterday I joined with many other 
Members of the House in signing the 
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statement drafted by the distinguished 
dean of the House of Representatives, 
Congressman CELLER, of New York, in 
which we pledge our full support of 
measures which must be taken by Presi- 
dent Johnson to make the position of 
the United States unmistakably clear 
that America will act against aggression 
in the Middle East by opposing those 
who are now bent on destroying Israel. 

Mr. Speaker, for almost two decades 
the Arab-Israeli dispute has continued 
to smoulder and intermittently to burst 
into open flames which threaten to ignite 
a world holocaust. Although little prog- 
ress has been made toward reconciling 
the Arab States to the existence of the 
state of Israel, nevertheless hostilities 
have been averted or brought to an end 
before they spread further. Two elements 
have been important in keeping the pre- 
carious peace. One is the firm commit- 
ment of the United States to the political 
independence and territorial integrity of 
all nations in the area. The other is the 
continued United Nations presence and 
acceptance of its responsibility in the 
area. 

In the past week a new crisis has arisen 
which put the United States and the 
United Nations once again to the test. 
On May 18 the United Arab Republic 
requested the withdrawal of the United 
Nations Emergency Force and on May 22 
President Nasser said that Egyptian 
forces had imposed a blockade against 
Israeli shipping in the Gulf of Aqaba, 
Israel’s vital outlet to the Red Sea. Even 
earlier troops were being concentrated 
in strategic areas. Open war appears 
imminent unless swift action is taken to 
bring about a peaceful solution. 

Yesterday President Johnson made 
clear that the United States recognizes 
its responsibility in the area and will 
do everything it can to bring about a 
peaceful settlement and to promote ef- 
fective action by the United Nations. 
He stated that the United States con- 
siders the Gulf of Aqaba an international 
waterway and feels that a blockade of 
Israeli shipping would be illegal. He re- 
affirmed the U.S. commitment to the 
territorial integrity of all the nations of 
the area, and called upon all concerned 
to observe in a spirit of restraint their 
obligations under the United Nations 
Charter and the general armistice agree- 
ments. 

The need for a crystal-clear under- 
standing of the United States position 
is made even more important by the 
Soviet encouragement of Nasser’s actions. 
For that reason, I have joined in sup- 
porting the Celler statement pledging 
the fullest support for measures to show 
those who seek to destroy Israel that 
we are prepared to take whatever action 
may be necessary to resist aggression 
against Israel and preserve world peace. 
It is my hope that this firm commitment 
against aggression will promote a swift 
and peaceful settlement of the dispute. 

Mr. Speaker, with permission granted, 
I include with my remarks at this point 
in the Recorp, telegrams I received from 
my constituents in the Second Massa- 
chusetts Congressional District who are 
profoundly concerned about the threat 
to Israel's security and integrity: 
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SPRINGFIELD, Mass., 
May 24, 1967. 
Congressman BOLAND, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge America stand by her promises of 
1950 and 1956 to protect the security of all 
countries in the Middle East and insure ac- 
cess to international waterways. 

Jack BROAD, 
President, Springfield Independent City 
of Homes Association. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASs., 
May 24, 1967. 
Congressman BOLAND, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge America stand by her promises of 
1950 and 1956 to protect the security of all 
countries in the Middle East and insure Israel 
access to international waterways. 

BETH ISRAEL SYNAGOGUE. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
May 24, 1967. 
Congressman BOLAND, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge America stand by her promises of 
1950 and 1956 to protect the security of all 
countries in the Middle East and insure Israel 
access to international waterways. 

BETH ISRAEL MENS CLUB. 
LONGMEADOW, MASS., 
May 24, 1967. 
Congressman EDWARD BOLAND, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge that America stand by her prom- 
ises made in 1950 and again in 1956 to pro- 
tect the security of all countries in the Mid- 
dle East and assure Israel's access to inter- 
national waterways. 

TEMPLE BNAI JACOB. 
LONGMEADOW, MASS., 
May 24, 1967. 
Congressman EDWARD BOLAND, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge that America stand by her prom- 
ises made in 1950 and again in 1956 to pro- 
tect the security of all countries in the Mid- 
dle East and assure Israel's access to inter- 
national waterways. 

TEMPLE JACOB SISTERHOOD. 


PROMPT ACTION OF PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON AND HIS LEADERSHIP 
IN ATTEMPTING TO AVERT WAR 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to commend the prompt action of 
President Johnson and his leadership in 
attempting to avert war in the Middle 
East by putting the Arab world on notice 
that the guarantees made for freedom of 
access in the Gulf of Aqaba are of vital 
concern to this Nation. The President’s 
moves to maintain peace in the Middle 
East should act as a deterrent to those 
who would ignite the fires of conflict. I 
sincerely hope that Secretary General U 
Thant will be able to bring some reason 
to bear and that a conflict will be 
avoided. 

I am somewhat disturbed, however, 
that some of those on the Republican side 
who used Israel as a political ploy in the 
early days of the 89th Congress and at- 
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tached restrictions on the various for- 
eign aid programs sit idly by today when 
there can be little political advantage 
gained and have not spoken out in sup- 
port of the valiant people of the demo- 
cratic State of Israel which sits sur- 
rounded by despots and their Communist 
allies. Let their voices be heard now loud 
and clear and call for international eco- 
nomic sanctions against Egypt as a fur- 
ther deterrent against their enforcement 
at the Aqaba blockade. 


THE PROBLEM IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I, too, rise 
to commend our distinguished majority 
leader for taking the lead in expressing 
our appreciation to the President of the 
United States for his restrained but firm 
and unequivocal statement with refer- 
ence to the problem in the Middle East. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that the re- 
sponse from Members of the House today 
indicates our unity behind the Presi- 
dent’s stand in this present crisis. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not agree with any 
who say that there is any partisanship 
involved. It is my opinion that our Re- 
publican colleagues have indicated their 
good faith and their support of our in- 
tention to protect freedom the world 
over, just as we Democrats have indi- 
cated our support of that principle. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a partisan 
problem. I have remarked, time and time 
again, that when there is an attack upon 
the liberty of any people anywhere, it is 
an attack upon the freedom of people 
everywhere. I know that we will unite 
now, as we have done before—as we have 
done in Vietnam and as we have done 
in other critical spots throughout the 
world, 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a matter 
merely of Israel or the Middle East. It 
is a matter of world peace. 

The President of the United States has 
again shown that he is a man of peace 
and that he will exert every effort to 
maintain and to restore peace. However, 
we will not run away from a fight in the 
Middle East or in Vietnam or anywhere 
else. 

I believe the President’s statement 
came at a very opportune moment. 
Tensions in the Middle East have sky- 
rocketed in the past few days. What we 
must remember is that war in that area 
will involve large-scale battles with ex- 
tensive use of armor and aircraft on both 
sides. Clearly, many thousands if not mil- 
lions of lives would be lost, and the im- 
pact on the well-being of those not killed 
would be tremendous. 

We have, in the first instance, once 
more sought a solution through the 
United Nations. I fully realize that the 
U.N. has been unable or unwilling to help 
solve the problems of Vietnam or of the 
Middle East. 

I was shocked by the unilateral actions 
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of Secretary U Thant in response to 
Nasser’s demands and by U Thant’s all 
too ready compliance. The Secretary 
General is now in Cairo—once more too 
little, too late. Let us hope that he will 
be able to reason with the parties who 
are responsible for the present situation. 
We must try to get all parties concerned 
to do everything in their power to pre- 
vent hostilities. 

The U.N. is made up of 122 nations, 
all of whom bear a responsibility for 
maintenance of the peace. But matters 
affecting peace and security are pri- 
marily the responsibility of the 15 mem- 
bers of the Security Council, and among 
those primarily the five permanent mem- 
bers. They should, as our President has 
pledged we will, actively support efforts 
both inside and outside the U.N. to ease 
the tensions in the Middle East. 

Failing that Britain, France, and 
Soviet Russia should join us in keeping 
the peace. 

We are our brother’s keeper—not only 
to feed him when he is hungry, not only 
to bind up his wounds when he is hurt, 
but also to beat off his aggressor so that 
he, too, may live in freedom and in peace. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute in support of President John- 
son’s stand on the Middle East and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ap- 
plaud President Johnson’s statement last 
night in the interest of peace in the Mid- 
dle East. In recent weeks there has been 
a steady deterioration in relations be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States. In- 
creased terrorist acts and infiltration of 
saboteurs, the buildup of concentration 
of military forces at the borders, the 
precipitous withdrawal of the United 
Nations Emergency Forces at Gaza and 
Sinai have all contributed to the rising 
tensions. Now President Nasser claims to 
have closed the Gulf of Aqaba. Free pas- 
sage of the gulf is of vital interest to 
the Government of Israel and the United 
States considers the gulf an interna- 
tional waterway to which all nations 
should have access. 

Thus the forthright statement made 
by President Johnson is particularly 
timely. It serves to remind all members 
of the world community that every na- 
tion has a vital interest in maintaining 
peace in this area. It emphasizes the 
urgent need for restraint on the part of 
all parties to the dispute. Any miscalcu- 
lation, any precipitous act could plunge 
the entire area into a war of serious and 
uncontrollable dimensions. 

Finally, the President emphasized the 
judgment of the United States that our 
best hope for peace in the Middle East 
is through action in the United Nations 
and through the Security Council. The 
next few days may well tell the story, 
and I only hope that the nations of the 
world have the wisdom to see this 
through safely. 
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MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker. I take 
this time to rise in support of the Presi- 
dent’s statement on the Middle East sit- 
uation. Mr. Speaker, with the Near East 
on the brink of armed conflict, the 
United States must seek out and encour- 
age every possibility of a peaceful settle- 
ment. We must also disourage those who 
wish to see war break out in this troubled 
corner of the world. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I wish to join 
the majority leader in commending the 
President of the United States for his 
efforts to secure a peaceful settlement of 
the crisis in the Near East. 

The position that the United States 
has taken on the Near Eastern crisis, 
along with the decision of the United 
Nations Security Council to meet, offer 
hope that war can be prevented and 
peace restored. 

Mr. Speaker, the Washington Post 
commented this morning on the Presi- 
dent’s well-reasoned statement, and I 
place the editorial in the Recorp at this 
point: 

THIS Gun Is LOADED 

Only a man insanely bent on starting a 
war and prepared to suffer the awful conse- 
quences could misunderstand President 
Johnson's forceful and timely statement on 
the crisis in the Middle East. President Nasser 
is now on notice, if new notice was needed, 
that this country will support Israel, as in- 
deed it would any other country in the area, 
against aggression “in any form.” 

More specifically, Mr. Nasser is on notice 
that this country will not acquiese to the 
blockade imposed by the United Arab Re- 
public against Israeli shipping and Israeli- 
bound, strategic“ cargo carried by ships of 
any flag through the Tiran Straits to the port 
of Eilat. President Johnson made plain 
beyond question his view that Mr. Nasser’s 
claim to control this waterway is “illegal and 
potentially disastrous” to peace. 

If Mr. Nasser has any doubts on this score, 
he had better be as “ready for war” as he 
claims, in his reckless and bombastic way, 
to be. For if he presses this outrageous claim, 
it is hard to foresee any other eventuality. 

The world, or that part of it still guided 
by elemental reason and the rule of law, 
cannot countenance so brazen a piece of 
aggression, no matter how tangled and tor- 
mented the history of the conflict between 
Israel and the Arab States. International law, 
as solemnly laid down in a Conference on the 
Sea in Geneva in 1958, is against Nasser. The 
vital interests of a free and independent state 
run directly against Nasser. And the interests 
of the United States, as President Johnson 
has freshly reaffirmed them, are also against 
Nasser. 

Taken together, the law and Israeli inter- 
ests, and American interests can leave no 
doubt that President Nasser is staring down 
the barrel of a loaded gun. The Israelis have 
made it clear they have no choice, The block- 
ade is tantamount to a declaration of war; 
its enforcement, which could come at any 
moment, would be an act of war. There is 
no reason whatever to doubt that, given this 
provocation, the Israelis will fight, and scant 
reason to doubt that the fighting will lead to 
a general Arab-Israeli war. It is hard to see 
how & war, begun in this fashion, would not 
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sooner or later bring the big powers to the 
brink of conflict—and perhaps beyond, into 
conflict itself. 

And it is hard to believe that Mr. Nasser 
does not realize this. Yet, if he does, it is just 
as hard to understand how he could have 
overplayed his hand so dangerously. It is not 
quite too late for him to draw back. It is still 
not too much to hope that the United Na- 
tions, or some responsible segment of the 
world community, may yet devise a diplo- 
matic solution to forestall the first, fatal act 
of war. 

But there is not much ground for hope 
unless Mr. Nasser comes to realize, quickly, 
that he is looking down the barrel of a loaded 


gun. 


MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson is to be commended for 
the moderate tone he displayed in his 
statement on the Middle East crisis. He 
urges the parties to use the facilities of 
the United Nations to bring about a re- 
duction of tensions in the area and to 
restore a balance among the nations 
involved. 

Peace is not only the absence of war 
among nations, it is also an attitude of 
compromise and cooperation and a re- 
spect for the principles of law and order 
that should govern all relations among 
the peoples of the world. In seeking to 
moderate the tension in the Middle East 
today, the President should enjoy the 
support of all peace-loving Americans. 


MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of this House will surely agree 
that we face a crisis in the Middle East 
today—and a test of major proportions 
of the United Nations and its effective- 
ness. 

I am proud of the statement just made 
by our distinguished majority leader in 
support of the President and his firm 
declaration of American purpose yester- 
day. Most Americans will undoubtedly 
agree with that declaration. 

Let us hope that other nations make 
no miscalculation of U.S. intentions to 
fulfill our commitments and to preserve 
the traditional freedom of the seas, in 
the event the United Nations should fail 
to meet its obligations in this emergency. 

We are demonstrating in Viet Nam our 
firmness of purpose and our fidelity to 
our commitments to a free nation and a 
free people. 

We can do no less in the Middle East, 
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if aggressor nations seek to break the 
peace and violate the rights of the free 
nation and free people of Israel. 


MIDDLE EAST CRISES 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I support the 
policy announced by the President of 
the United States last night, and as 
enunciated by our distinguished ma- 
jority leader here on the floor of the 
House. 


MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, along with 
thousands of Americans and many Con- 
gressmen, I am deeply disturbed by the 
threat of war in the Middle East. I take 
this opportunity to applaud the firm 
statement made by our President yes- 
terday which addresses itself to this 
serious problem. 

The President is to be supported for 
his expressed desire that the United Na- 
tions ought to continue its presence in 
the Middle East crisis. With him we 
should all deplore the recent buildup 
of military forces, for these portend the 
imminence of aggression in that troubled 
area. 

I am happy that the President wants 
Secretary General U Thant to give the 
Aqaba the highest priority in his dis- 
cussions in Cairo. 

It is proper that President Johnson 
should appeal to all peace-loving nations 
in their efforts toward a resolution of the 
grievous danger. He is to be commended 
for his plea that all concerned should 
exercise restraint. In addition, his ex- 
pression of firmness on the part of this 
Nation in the midst of the turmoil is one 
that should reassure us all. 


MIDDLE EAST CRISES 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr, Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMS, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
state in this 1-minute speech my support 
for the statement of the President of the 
United States, and for the statement 
made by our distinguished majority 
leader in support of keeping world peace 
in the Middle East. 
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THE NEAR EAST SITUATION 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a day in history. It is a day of 
gravity. The words spoken from this well 
today are not words of idle chatter. I do 
not know, Mr. Speaker, what is ahead. 
Iam not certain, Mr. Speaker, that world 
war III may not be in the dawning. But 
whatever may come, Mr. Speaker, with 
faith in the morality of our course, I join 
with my colleagues in affirming our in- 
separable friendship to Israel and our 
firm determination that the interna- 
tional waterways of the world shall be 
kept open to the ships of all nations. 

I commend our great majority leader, 
Mr. ALBERT, for his remarks and I stand 
with the united membership of the 
House, Democratic and Republican, be- 
hind the President of the United States 
in his clear statement of policy, of deter- 
mination and of dedication to the prin- 
ciple of doing what is just and right, and 
maintaining a course of morality from 
which we will not be driven. 


THE NEAR EAST SITUATION 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of the Presi- 
dent's position and wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

It is worth noting by all concerned 
that the President’s statement was not 
a carefully vague and tentative reaction 
to crisis designed to mask American in- 
tentions. The kernel of this message was 
the clear declaration that “the United 
States is firmly committed to the sup- 
port of the political independence and 
territorfal integrity of all the nations 
in the area“ and that this Nation will 
strongly oppose “aggression by anyone 
in the area, in any form, overt or 
clandestine.” The wording should be 
soberly examined by zealots like Ahmed 
Shukairy, who contemplate a “peoples 
liberation war” against Israel, and per- 
haps, Jordan. 

The American position regarding the 
Gulf of Aqaba and the Strait of Tiran 
was also clearly stated, almost surely in 
the hope of deterring aggressive actions 
based on a misinformed hope of U.S. 
nonconcern or timidity. It would be a 
foolish Middle Eastern statesman indeed 
who would now base his actions on the 
supposition that the United States will 
acquiesce to a blockade against Israeli 
shipping and Israel-bound strategic 
cargo carried by ships of any flag through 
the Strait of Tiran. 
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The President has said with restraint 
what had to be said at the time that it 
needed to be said. Let us not quibble in 
supporting him. 


PROPOSED GIBBONS AMENDMENT 
TO ELEMENTARY AND SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION AMENDMENTS 
OF 1967 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning some Members of the Congress 
received a “dear colleague letter“ refer- 
ring to an amendment that I plan to of- 
fer today. 

At the proper time, I will take the floor 
and offer my amendment and explain 
the discrepancies pointed to in that “dear 
colleague letter.” 

I want to say it is going to require on 
the part of most Members voting on this 
amendment today to rise above the per- 
sonal pecuniary interest that could help 
your State and to vote on principle. The 
principle very simply is this—shall we 
treat poor children in the United States 
wherever they may be, on an equal basis? 
That is all that is involved in this and 
at the proper time I will unravel some 
of the mysteries in the computation of 
these figures. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


PROPOSED GIBBONS AMENDMENT 
TO ELEMENTARY AND SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION AMENDMENTS 
OF 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I hope that we would not begin the 
debate on the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act until later in the 
afternoon. But my very good friend, the 
gentleman from Florida, has brought up 
an amendment that he proposes to offer 
this afternoon, the effect of which in 
light of the amounts recommended to be 
appropriated by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations in the Labor-HEW bill 
would take money from some States 
which will then receive less than last 
year and giving it to other States so they 
will receive more than they did last year. 

Now the gentleman from Florida has 
suggested that he will ask us to rise above 
personal pecuniary interests. I contest 
that characterization of the situation. I 
think that both on grounds of principle 
and on grounds of practical application 
the amendment that will be offered by 
the gentleman from Florida should be 
rejected. 

I would hope the Members would lis- 
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ten very carefully to the debate and de- 
cide that they should support the alloca- 
tion formula that the committee has 
worked out rather than an amendment 
offered on the floor. The same amend- 
ment was offerea in the committee, care- 
fully considered and rejected by the 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL COMES 
TO CINCINNATI 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, we are 
extremely pleased that Cincinnati was 
awarded an American Football League 
franchise this morning, thus becoming 
the 10th city to join the league. We ex- 
tend hearty congratulations to all who 
worked so hard to make this dream a 
reality. 

The civic leaders in Cincinnati have 
worked tirelessly to demonstrate their 
desire to bring professional football to 
Cincinnati. We are grateful to them for 
their success in proving that Cincinnati 
is the best location for the new AFL 
franchise. 

The selection of Cincinnati shows 
again that we are truly a city on the 
move, and we are understandably proud. 
Cincinnati, which is already an exciting 
place to live and work, will be much more 
so as a result of the construction of the 
new stadium and the franchise award. 
I am sure that the new team will receive 
loyal support from all residents of the 
tristate area. 

I also feel sure that numerous bene- 
fits will accrue to our area as the result 
of the selection of Cincinnati, and of 
course we are pleased about that. 

I hope that in a couple of years, in- 
stead of talking about franchises we can 
be talking about championships. In the 
meantime, we will pin our hopes on the 
league-leading Cincinnati Reds. 


CRISIS IN THE NEAR EAST 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in opposition to the announced 
blockade of Israeli shipping in the Gulf 
of Aqaba by Egypt’s President Nasser. 
This blockade is clearly illegal. It not 
only endangers the important function 
of unobstructed trade between the coun- 
tries involved, it threatens the cause of 
peace throughout the world as well. 

The crisis in the Near East has raised 
some highly important questions: Where 
was the U.N. when we really needed it? 
Did the Secretary General, U Thant, act 
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in accord with the wishes of the General 
Assembly or the Security Council? 

Thant did not even consult members 
of the General Assembly or the Security 
Council. He simply yanked U.N. emer- 
gency troops out of Gaza and Sinai— 
troops that had been there for 10 years. 
In short, Thant gave in to intimidation 
from a small-time dictator like Nasser 
and took the easy way out—he backed 
down even before he had all the facts. 

Already the Israeli press is carrying 
reports that Nasser has mined the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Aqaba, which is 
Israel’s sole southern outlet to the sea. 
If the U.N. troops had been allowed to 
remain, possibly their presence would 
have been a stabilizing force. 

This thoughtless action on Thant’s 
part makes a good case for something 
that is long overdue—a complete over- 
haul of the United Nations organization. 
What possible good is the U.N. if it can- 
not act quickly and decisively to avert 
or allay an international crisis? 


CINCINNATI'S FUTURE NEVER 
BRIGHTER 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has always been a Major League 
city and today the Queen City has added 
another jewel to her crown with selec- 
tion as the site for the new American 
Football League franchise. Coming on 
top of Friday’s announcement of the 
1968 National Governor’s Conference 
going to Cincinnati, it is another wel- 
come recognition of the progress and 
aggressive spirit of our city. 

The city should now be able to move 
ahead with additional planning and con- 
struction of its proposed river front sta- 
dium with a minimum of delay. The eco- 
nomic benefit of a new stadium and 
professional football league franchise 
is obvious. Motels, hotels, department 
stores, restaurants, taxi cab companies, 
and other businesses would benefit di- 
rectly from the new stadium. The over- 
all boost to Cincinnati’s economy will 
touch every greater Cincinnatian. Ad- 
ditional interest in Cincinnati’s rejuve- 
nated downtown area will swell the city’s 
already expanding economy. Cincinnati’s 
future has never looked brighter. 


U.S. COMMITMENT TO ISRAEL 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, in 1956 I 
protested that the actions of then Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles, in call- 
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ing for England and France to get out of 
the Suez crisis of that time, would in the 
long run gravely endanger world peace— 
much more so than the then risk of war. 
It was clear then that permitting Nasser 
to emerge therefrom in the Middle East 
as a Soviet-armed, pro-Communist dic- 
tator would be a tragic mistake. 

The potential of a confrontation be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States has 
been an on-again-off-again proposition 
for a decade—to the present point of 
direct potential conflict. 

Ten years ago, the United States stated 
its position that the Gulf of Aqaba is 
international water and that no nation 
has the right to prevent free and inno- 
cent passage in the gulf and through the 
straits giving access thereto. Further, we 
made it clear that the United States, on 
behalf of vessels of U.S. registry, is pre- 
pared to join with others to secure gen- 
eral recognition of this right. Thus we 
have committed ourselves to the proposi- 
tion that the Gulf of Aqaba should re- 
main open to free access and that the 
port of Eilat would thus remain open. 

We must at this time honor that com- 
mitment. We should act in the United 
Nations to insist upon this right of access, 
and urge that Secretary General Thant 
stand up for an effective, courageous, and 
useful United Nations policy in this re- 
gard. 

The situation in the Middle East but- 
tresses the urgent necessity that we get 
the war in Vietnam over with as soon as 
possible. We cannot afford a two-front 
war, nor are we logistically or militarily 
in a position to undertake this with our 
commitment in Vietnam. The Commu- 
nist bloc, including Mr. Nasser, knows 
this full well. 

While the United States must not and 
cannot take upon its shoulders alone the 
insurance of peace throughout the world, 
we must honor the commitments we 
have already made, including the pres- 
ent one to the little but proud State of 
Israel. 


SUPPORT OF THE PRESIDENT CON- 
CERNING THE MIDDLE EAST 
CRISIS 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the position of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the distin- 
guished majority leader, and the clear 
and lucid statement of the minority 
leader yesterday in the House concerning 
the Middle East crisis. It seems to me that 
this is an excellent opportunity for the 
Soviet Union to demonstrate its desire 
to reach a detente with the United 
States by acting to smooth the troubled 
waters. It is an opportunity for the 
United Nations to demonstrate its effec- 
tiveness in keeping the peace. 

But I would like to say two or three 
things to clarify this situation. Nasser 
of Egypt and he alone, has threatened— 
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but has not completed—aggression. 
Syria alone has approved this course 
fully. Among the Arab nations of the 
Middle East are such nations as Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia, and Lebanon, who are our 
friends and not our enemies. Our friend- 
ship for Israel is beyond challenge, and 
our obligation to resist aggression in the 
Near East beyond doubt. 

Yet the hope for Israel and for the 
Arab world alike lies in the pathway of 
peace, not of war. 

In addition to the things which have 
been mentioned, I would therefore re- 
spectfully call upon Christians and Jews 
together to pray for peace in the Middle 
East and, indeed, in all the world. 


CHANGE OF MOOD 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and include a newspaper 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call to the attention of Members an 
editorial entitled Change of Mood” pub- 
lished in the Herald Progress in my dis- 
trict on May 18. The editorial is as fol- 
lows: 

CHANGE OF Moop 

Many observers predicted organized labor 
would succeed in pushing through an 
amendment to the Taft-Hartley Act in the 
last session of Congress that would abolish 
the sovereignty of the states in the right-to- 
work issue. That they failed has been at- 
tributed in part to the strong-arm methods 
they utilized in seeking their ends. 

Indicative of the concern over excessive 
union power are proposals prepared for in- 
troduction in the 90th Congress. One of them 
would take federal income tax exemption 
away from labor and agricultural organiza- 
tions forcing workers to join and pay dues 
to them; another would restore the “right 
to work” to the railroad and airline indus- 
tries. A third proposal would allow unions to 
bargain collectively only for their own mem- 
bers, and a fourth would make compulsory 
unionism illegal except in states that spe- 
cifically authorized it. 

Regardless of their fate, the fact that 
measures such as these have been proposed 
indicates the new mood of the people and 
of Congress. Once again, it is being demon- 
strated that under representative govern- 
ment no group can permanently impose its 
will with a public-be-damned attitude. Le- 
gitimate unionism has been hurt by the ex- 
cesses of some of its leaders. The union’s 
crippling and crushing of New York news- 
papers—the latest paper death only two 
weeks ago—has been a spectacular example 
of the devastation an unchecked union move- 
ment can cause. 


MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the President and commend him for his 
statement declaring as both illegal and 
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potentially disastrous Egypt’s intention 
to blockade the Gulf of Aqaba. Clearly, 
the Gulf of Aqaba is an international 
waterway, and we must live up to our 
country’s commitments in the Middle 
East by insisting on the right of access 
to ports in the Gulf of Aqaba, Israel’s 
only passage to the Red Sea. 

The armistice agreements which es- 
tablished Israel’s present borders must 
be observed and international naviga- 
tion rights honored. As the President re- 
minded the leaders of all Middle East 
nations, we are firmly committed to the 
support of political independence and 
territorial integrity of all nations in the 
area. 

I was shocked at Secretary General 
U Thant’s hurried action to withdraw 
the United Nations Emergency Force 
from Gaza and Sinai. This force had a 
stabilizing influence in the area and I 
believe would have continued to be a 
stabilizing force. 

I vigorously support the President’s 
efforts to reduce tensions and restore 
peace in the Middle East, and strongly 
urge appropriate action by the United 
Nations and all nations interested in 
preserving peace in the Middle East and 
the world. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER Is there objection 
to the request of “fhe gentleman from 
Louisiana? 


There was no > 
Mr. BOGGS. . er, the Presi- 
dent has spoken timely fashion. 


His message wasqsebeving. There is no 
doubt that the situgtiomin the Near East 
has been growingoworserglmost hourly. 
Great influence must, Her brought to bear 
on those countsieppyhicheseem deter- 
mined to confront each othersI am hap- 
py that our countzytò lending full sup- 
port to the United Natienszand all of 
whom have a respensibiity to work for 
peace. JTT svituooxal 

Those countries actually embroiled in 
these tense, uncertain -circumstances 
share this obligation in a special way. 
I said that the;Presidentis message was 
sobering. He regeetted.-the withdrawal 
of the U.N. Emergeney,#erce—a force 
which helped o peace in the 
area for more han Wears. He pointed 
out the dangexous,buildup of forces in 
the area. He gn the potentially 
dangerous situation caused by the closing 
of an internationgl,waterway. At the 
same time, essment was that no 
party to the pated s the deliberate 
intention of comm g aggression. He 
reaffirmed » leaders of the Near 
East that the, United States is firmly 
committed to the support of the political 
independence and territorial integrity 
of all the nations of the area. 

I hope this restatement of the US. 
position will have a salutary effect on 
the nations concerned. I believe I have 
read that some Arab States in particular 
have cast doubt on our policy in the area. 
It has once again been clearly stated. 
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This was good. It should help to cool off 
tempers. It should reassure those na- 
tions which may have had doubts about 
our policy. It should demonstrate how 
deeply concerned we are that conditions 
of peace prevail in the area. 


THE MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the serious- 
ness of the gathering storm over the 
sands of the Arabian desert and the 
waters of the Aqaba causes all of us to 
stop and contemplate our position. 

As a Nation of free men and women 
we have always faced up to our respon- 
sibilities both at home and abroad. I say 
to the President: For what comfort it 
can give let me assure you of my support 
in all your endeavors to inform the world 
of our intentions. 

We believe with you that the U.N. 
must act and act positively. 

If any nation large or small can close 
the broad highways of the seas to the use 
of all peoples or nations as they wish, 
there can be no hope for a peaceful 
world. 

I support your position as I have in the 
past for I know you like all Americans 
detest war but abhor tyranny and the 
doctrine of hate eygn more, 


LET US SEEK > THE MIDDLE 
yt oo í 

Mrs. KELLYUM Spéaker, I ask unan- 
imous consdAtitelexténd my remarks at 
this point MIheRECORD. 

The SPRARDR.J2kst there objection 
to the requestidtithewéhtlewoman from 
New Vork 2 1% dogs tm 

There waioriol objection. 

Mrs. KELP, fptaker, I want to 
join with mx edieawaee'in commending 
our Chief Executive, President Johnson, 
for his foreefull vetorestiained statement 
regarding ‘the Aittealnsituation in the 
Middle East. 8 at moltssi 

The irrespeftstpe atins of some of 
the Arab leatiérsP@hedaPaged, I am cer- 
tain, by Commuristéfdles which are 
constantly bre trouble around the 
world, have grifvel¥ jé6pardized the very 
tenuous peace WHidh®? Has prevailed be- 
tween the Arab States ffd Israel for the 
past decade. 2/89 molisy 

In many ways We HAV feen the archi- 
tects of that pee Fef the years, we 
have actively su ted? and at one time 
contributed the m 1 of the finan- 
cial requirements of; United Nations 
Emergency Force which patroled the 
border between the United Arab Repub- 
lic and Israel. 

Also for many years, we have contrib- 
uted some 70 percent of the cost of the 
U.N. welfare and relief programs de- 
signed to aid the Palestine refugees. 

And, finally, we have issued public 
assurances that we would uphold the 
principle of the freedom of the seas as 
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applied to shipping in the Gulf of Aqaba, 
and that we would not condone aggres- 
sion against the State of Israel. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Europe of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, I am keenly aware of the repercus- 
sions which a war in the Middle East can 
have on the entire structure of peace 
and security around the Mediterranean 
Sea, and in the rest of Europe. 

War in that area would be tragic in- 
deed. It could quickly escalate into a 
wholesale conflagration. And, I am cer- 
tain, it would do nothing to resolve the 
very real problems—economic, social, 
and political—which continue to mar 
relations between the sovereign states of 
that area. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that logic and restraint will prevail, and 
that President Johnson’s appeal for 
peace will be heeded. 

I think that all of the parties to the 
dispute in that area ought to agree upon 
a cooling off period—and that the United 
Nations should act promptly to reassert 
its interest in, and to reestablish its 
presence upon, the Gaza strip and the 
remaining borders between Israel and the 
several Arab States. 

I am encouraged that the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council is meeting today on this 
problem and I hope and pray that its 
efforts to restore peace in the Middle 
East will be successful. 


NEAR EAST CRISIS 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to express my complete support of 
President Johnson in the statement he 
issued this week on the growing crisis 
between Israel and the Arab States. Mr. 
Johnson clearly and specifically outlined 
the importance of the Near East as the 
“crossroads” between the East and the 
West. 

Peace and stability in this area is abso- 
lutely vital if we are to preserve world 
peace. The United States has made its 
policy clear for many years, and through 
several administrations. We have re- 
peatedly stated our determination to act 
against aggression in the Near East. 

As President Johnson pointed out, the 
United States has consistently sought to 
maintain good relations with all the 
states of the Near East. And we have 
steadfastly opposed any efforts by any 
nation to resolve problems by aggression. 
Our involvement in Vietnam is a direct 
outgrowth of this policy. 

I agree with President Johnson that 
the purported closing of the Gulf of 
Aqaba to Israeli shipping is illegal and 
potentially disastrous to the cause of 
peace. With the Soviet Union openly 
encouraging Egypt and Syria in this ag- 
gressive action, it appears that Russia is 
once again testing this Nation’s resolve 
to defend world peace. 

I have already pledged my full support 
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to any measures which this Nation must 
take to make our position clear; to take 
whatever action may be necessary to de- 
fend Israel from aggression and to pre- 
serve world peace. I am certain that the 
people of the United States will support 
this policy. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 100] 
Adair Kleppe Resnick 
Ashley Leggett St. Onge 
Battin McEwen Talcott 
Bolling Mathias,Md. Taylor 
Brown, Calif. Morton Teague, Calif. 
Burleson Nedzi Teague, Tex. 
Cowger Passman Wilson, Bob 
Ford, Gerald R. Patman Younger 
Gude Pool 
Hanna Pucinski 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 405 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1967 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 7819) to 
strengthen and improve programs of as- 
sistance for elementary and secondary 
education by extending authority for al- 
location of funds to be used for education 
of Indian children and children in over- 
seas dependents schools of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, by extending and 
amending the National Teacher Corps 
program, by providing assistance for 
comprehensive educational planning, and 
by improving programs of education for 
the handicapped; to improve authority 
for assistance to schools in federally im- 
pacted areas and areas suffering a major 
disaster; and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 7819, with 
Mr. Price of Illinois in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had read 
through line 11, page 44 of the com- 
mittee substitute, and there were pend- 
ing the amendments offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Quire] 
which the Committee of the Whole had 
agreed to consider en bloc. 
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For what purposes does the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii [Mrs. Minx] rise? 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word and rise in op- 
position to the Quie amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman is 
recognized. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, it is time 
we remind ourselves of the sense of ur- 
gency and the commitment of the 89th 
Congress which made possible the pas- 
sage of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act by an overwhelming 110- 
vote margin. Today, when the act has 
been in effect for only 2 short years we 
are again engaged in a struggle of con- 
cepts which threatens to jeopardize the 
successes which we have only just now 
begun to witness. For two decades those 
who fought most valiantly for Federal 
aid to education struggled to achieve this 
goal by advocating a simple formula of 
direct grants to the States. But their ef- 
forts were in vain, and the forces of op- 
position became rigid and battle-scarred. 
It was not until under President John- 
son’s leadership when a new and imagi- 
native approach to aid to education was 
proposed that success began to seem pos- 
sible. Formidable obstacles were over- 
come and hardened antagonists came to 
accept this third party beneficiary con- 
cept as a logical and valid alternative. 
This bill was destined for acceptance be- 
cause its emphasis was not aid to systems, 
or to departments, or to institutions, but 
simply and clearly, directed to the poor, 
disadvantaged children of America. The 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act poured its major fund resources into 
local school systems for use to upgrade 
the education of children who came from 
the poorest families in America. 

And now, the Quie amendment has 
turned back the clock and seeks again to 
raise the numbing questions of power 
and control. The Quie amendment is 
based on the power argument: “Who will 
control education?” whereas ESEA as we 
see it asks only: “Who will benefit?” 

The opponents of Federal aid to edu- 
cation had always been arguing against 
Federal aid because of the fear of bu- 
reaucratic control from Washington. To 
answer this charge, the 1965 ESEA bill 
directed most of the money for distribu- 
tion and use to the smallest govern- 
mental unit involved in education, the 
local school board, The only specification 
was that the money was to be used for 
the improvement of educational oppor- 
tunity for the poor, disadvantaged child. 
Today in this debate on the extension of 
this monumental program for a better 
educated youth in America, it is obvious 
that those who oppose the committee 
bill are seeking to strip the local school 
boards of their equitable share and au- 
tonomous control of these moneys for 
the education of their poor children. The 
committee bill opponents want the funds 
to be sent directly to the States on the 
theory that the States will best know 
how these funds are to be used. In other 
words, the opposition proposal is a vote 
of no-confidence for the hard work and 
efforts given with tireless dedication by 
the local school board members and the 
administrators of the local school sys- 
tems. The opposition offers State control 
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of all the funds, without any demon- 
strable evidence that local school boards 
are or have been unable to plan and pro- 
gram the use of these funds for their own 
children. I vehemently oppose this plan 
as a step toward more, not less, centrali- 
zation which will stifle local initiative. 
One of the truly inspiring byproducts of 
this Federal program has been the awak- 
ening of the public conscience, stimu- 
lated by the fact that the funds were 
directed to the local community, and 
each of the 26,000 school districts had to 
respond individually to the question of 
needs and uses of the funds allotted to 
it. Tens of thousands of ordinary citi- 
zens have been placed in the forefront 
of planning educational programs for 
the poor. This is one of the greatest 
aspects of this bill: the involvement of 
just plain citizens in America’s most 
pressing problem. Mr. Quire would rob 
Americans of this great experience and 
place this problem back in the hands of 
just the professionals who will “divvy” 
up the money for those whom the State 
is desirous of helping. 

There is no question that there have 
been delays, and disappointments, and 
administrative entanglements in the im- 
plementing of this program. But it is 
yet only 2 years since its inauguration, 
and I ask that not only Washington be 
given an opportunity to work out the 
wrinkles, but that this Congress in pass- 
ing this extension, grant the local school 
boards a nod of approval for their yeo- 
man’s work in seeing that the poor chil- 
dren of their districts are provided with 
special programs which seek to overcome 
the deprivations of poverty. It is impera- 
tive that we move on, build on our experi- 
ences of the past 2 years, and con- 
tinue this program of direct aid to the 
local school districts without forcing 
compliance into a rigid program of prior- 
ities set by the State authorities. 

I submit that the committee and the 
administration have taken into cogni- 
zance the increased desire of the States 
to become involved in this educational 
program for the poor. This is only nat- 
ural after the program has been started 
and its successes are becoming evident. 
But this involvement of the State in ed- 
ucation has been adequately met for the 
moment by the incorporation in title V 
of the bill of greater funds allocation for 
programs to be initiated by the States in 
massive planning and evaluation of their 
educational systems. The States under 
the new title V provisions will be charged 
with the responsibility of carrying out 
comprehensive statewide planning and 
evaluation, establishing of educational 
goals and priorities for the State, an- 
alyzing available resources for the im- 
plementing of these goals, and strength- 
ening State capabilities in the education 
field generally. 

This will be a great added role for the 
States, and I believe, if properly done, 
will be the basis for greater areas of par- 
ticipation in the future. There is so much 
that needs be done to bring to reality the 
goal of equal educational opportunity 
and the goal of the highest quality ed- 
ucation, that I submit we need the in- 
volvement of all levels of government. 
Let us leave however to the local school 
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districts the problem of reaching their 
poor children, and commit to the States 
the task of moving all education forward 
to the realization of the highest and best 
education at all levels for America’s 
youth. 

I urge you to vote down the Quie 
amendment. 

Mr. BELL, Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a unanimous-consent 
reauest? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr, PERKINS, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that today the debate 
on the Quie amendments which are pend- 
ing and all amendments thereto be lim- 
ited to 2 hours, not considering the time 
of the gentleman in the well, one-half 
the time to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] and one- 
half the time by me. This would apply 
just on the Quie amendments and all 
amendments thereto. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I believe I 
should observe—it would be wrong not 
to observe—that for some 3 or 4 weeks 
there has been no urgency on the part 
of the administration to call up this bill 
on the floor. There was no urgency at 
that time. Now that we are considering 
this, it seems urgent to complete con- 
sideration of this in a day or two—wit- 
ness the unanimous-consent request of 
the gentleman from Kentucky. I think 
I should observe the urgency that is 
shown now was not shown and observed 
by the administration when they were 
putting off consideration of this bill, 
when they were gathering votes neces- 
sary to pass it without the amendments. 

I will not object, since I believe the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE], 
who is the author of the amendments, 
has said he will not object, but I thought 
that observation ought to be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, regret- 
fully I must object. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr, BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent, in view of the fact 
that so much of the gentleman’s time 
has been taken, that the gentleman in 
the well, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. BELL], be given 2 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. í 

Mr. BELL. Mr, Chairman, I am goftis 
to be very brief. S 

We enacted the Eleme 8 
Secondary Education Act in 1 
we saw a national problem - 
tion of our very poorest children. 

Most all of us agree, liberals and con- 
servatives alike, this problem had to be 
the subject of a major attack to end the 
poverty cycle. 
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We are now asked to alter the pro- 
gram. 

There has been a great deal of con- 
fusion here in the past 2 days but the 
questions that ultimately have to be 
answered when the dust clears are: 

Which approach gives the higher 
priority to our deprived children? 

Which approach best insures the funds 
get to our neediest school districts? 

The debate here has made it clear. 

The Quie bill guarantees that only 50 
percent of the funds are required to go to 
the deprived. 

The committee requires that 80 per- 
cent go to the poor. 

The Quie bill distributes the funds to 
the disadvantage of our poorest States 
and to the disadvantage of those with 
the highest concentrations of poor in 
their cities. 

The committee bill rifles the funds into 
the specific school districts most in need. 

In my view, there is no other choice 
than to support H.R. 7819. 

The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act was the product of years of 
work. 

The church-state difficulty was finally 
overcome. 

Combined with title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act we finally were able to assist 
the South to upgrade its education while 
it moves toward integrated schools. 

These accomplishments stand as the 
most significant breakthrough in edu- 
cation. 

That breakthrough is now in jeopardy. 

We cannot afford to let it slip away. 

It simply does not make legislative 
sense to think that a bill drafted and re- 
drafted in the past few weeks could pos- 
sibly overcome the very problems it has 
taken years of hard work to solve. 

Mr. Chairman, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act has been in 
operation scarcely a year since funds 
were first available in January of 1966. 

Schools are just beginning to know 
what is expected of them and what as- 
sistance is available. 

To alter the ground rules and the en- 
tire thrust of the program would be pure 
folly. 

Schools across the Nation would be 
thrown into very difficult circumstances. 

I sincerely hope we will see the wisdom 
in giving the Quie proposal thorough 
hearings at a later date. 

I am convinced that until such time 
as we can confidently recommend con- 
structive changes we should stick with a 
proven program. 

I urge defeat of the Quie amendment. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. I want to concur in the 
remarks made by the gentleman from 
oh ornia and indicate to him and to 

ouse my support for his position. 

a o concerned about the matter 

TAA nts, which is proposed in the 
ie ent. I believe it should be 
carefully studied. I hope that this House 
can, through the great Committee on 
Education and Labor, come up with a 
proposal which will provide some system 
of block grants to the States, especially 
in the field of education. 
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It does not seem to me advisable at 
this point to disturb these programs 
which have been operating for some 2 
years. 

Mr. Chairman, just as it was a privilege 
for me to support the first great strides 
in Federal aid to education in the 89th 
Congress, I am pleased to vote for the 
continuation of elementary and second- 
ary school aid to both public and private 
schools throughout the country. My sup- 
port for the committee formula, which 
essentially continues programs begun in 
the last Congress, is based on the expe- 
rience of fruitful cooperation with State 
and local education officials which has 
been had under present programs. Also, 
the present Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act has taken great strides 
toward providing educational assistance 
to children of lower income and cultur- 
ally deprived families. 

Unfortunately, although the proposed 
substitute would afford State education 
agencies more flexibility in the appor- 
tionment of Federal-aid funds, the for- 
mula it contains for the distribution 
of funds among the separate States is 
not suitably tailored to the needs of 
urban concentrations of low-income 
pupils. The State that would suffer the 
greatest loss of funds under the sub- 
stitute plan is my own State of New York, 
which would stand to lose nearly $100,- 
000,000 under the substitute’s provisions, 
assuming constant appropriation levels. 
Disadvantaged children in Southern 
States, as well as in the urban centers 
of the North would receive less Federal 
help under the Quie plan. Thus despite 
its inclusion of block grants, and the 
flexibility which goes along with the 
block-grant principle, this plan would 
seriously undermine Federal aid where 
it is needed most among the disadvan- 
taged. Further, it would upset the deli- 
cate balances that were achieved in 
hammering out the original Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act in 1965, in 
areas such as aid to nonpublic schools. 
The value of present ESEA help to 
Catholic and other private schools in 
New York State and elsewhere in the 
country speaks against any move to 
throw the private school aid question 
back into the highly charged atmosphere 
of State constitutional questions. 

The block-grant principle is a sound 
one, and has great potential for appli- 
cation to several areas of Federal-State 
relationships, including education. The 
much-discussed tax-sharing plan, for 
example, would utilize block grants to 
supplement direct federally supervised 
and financed grant-in-aid programs. But 
even that plan calls for block grants as 
a supplement, not a substitute for present 
grant programs. I do not feel that we 
can sweep away the progress that has 
been made under the successful 2- 
year-old ESEA programs by completely 
supplanting them with block grants un- 
der a restrictive distribution formula. 

As a representative of a congressional 
district containing many school districts 
which have benefitted greatly from the 
existing programs, I have a mandate to 
allow the young structure of present pro- 
grams to continue to grow and mature. 

With the help of my vote on this 
measure today, I am confident that fur- 
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ther educational strides will be made 
under continued Federal-State and local 
collaboration. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
ask the gentleman from California a 
question. There has been some comment 
made here in the debate with regard to 
criticism of the present formula, espe- 
cially as it applies to States such as Cali- 
fornia and New York. 

New York spends a great amount of 
money on education. As I understand it, 
the formula under some of the programs 
provides matching funds. The fact that 
the State of New York spends extra 
money or great sums of money on edu- 
cation is helpful under the formula be- 
cause there are matching grants by the 
Federal Government for the amount 
spent by the State. 

To this extent it seems to me that New 
York State—in which I represent the 
36th Congressional District—by spending 
larger sums of money, has been given an 
incentive under the present program. 

I should like to ask the gentleman from 
California if he would comment on that 
point? 

Mr. BELL. There is an incentive pro- 
gram to the extent that expenditures for 
students in a State results in a benefit, 
when there is a higher cost for those 
students to go to school. In other words, 
it costs more to put a poor child through 
school than it costs to educate a child 
from an average or wealthy family, So 
there is an incentive in this bill, which 
gives larger sums to a school system 
such as that of New York, which has de- 
prived children. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BELL was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional min- 
ute.) 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL, I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. In 
behalf of the people of West Virginia 
and the pupils who attend schools in the 
State of West Virginia, I desire to thank 
the gentleman from California, who 
comes from a slightly wealthier State, 
for the position he has taken. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the chairman of 
our committee. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
I would be derelict in my responsibility 
if I failed to compliment the gentleman 
from California for his outstanding 
leadership in helping to bring H.R. 7819 
to this Committee, and for his untiring 
efforts to convince the minority that 
they should support the committee bill 
because of the principle here involved. 

I certainly want to associate myself 
with the remarks of the gentleman from 
California, who does not want to see the 
rug jerked out from under 8 million dis- 
advantaged children in this country. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey, 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, after 
careful and extensive consideration, I 
have decided to oppose the Quie amend- 
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ment to the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

In 1965, the Congress, advised by our 
Nation’s most informed and dedicated 
educators and administrators, sought to 
meet the specialized educational needs 
of deprived children by providing Fed- 
eral aid to areas with the highest con- 
centrations of impoverished children. 
With only a limited experience under 
the act, and with no hearings, we are 
now asked to change the orientation of 
Federal aid to education to a more gen- 
eralized subsidization of State educa- 
tional systems. I cannot lend support to 
such a request, 

The amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Minnesota, Representa- 
tive Quiz, represents a sincere and well- 
intended attempt to introduce greater 
efficiency in educational planning and 
in the administration of Federal funds. 
However, the structure of the amend- 
ment seems to destroy the basic thrust 
of prior congressional action. 

In my judgment, the following points 
are of serious concern: 

First. The allocation formula of the 
proposed amendment would not provide 
local school districts with specific en- 
titlements, nor would it guarantee that 
financial assistance be provided all dis- 
advantaged children. In certain Southern 
States, the discretionary authority which 
would be vested in State officials raises 
the substantial probability that Negro 
children would remain unassisted. 

Second. The proposed substitute would 
tend to take funds away from poverty- 
stricken rural areas of the South and 
from States with centralized urban 
ghettos, 

Third. The proposed amendment re- 
vives sensitive and critical problems of 
church and state which Congress has, 
in the 1965 act, resolved in favor of the 
Nation’s culturally and educationally 
impoverished children. The small but 
unanimous flow of data derived from 
limited experience with ESEA indicates 
that a new atmosphere of cooperation 
exists between local public school author- 
ities and officials of private and non- 
public schools. The proposed amendment 
would subject such relationships to 
doubt and confusion. 

Despite my efforts in helping to for- 
mulate the 1965 act, I do not view the 
present form of Federal assistance to 
education as utopic. Many doubts exist, 
in my mind, as to the efficiency of ad- 
ministration of the act, and the degree 
to which Federal authorities influence 
State and local educational policies. 
However, it is certain that the act pro- 
vides and has provided vast educational 
benefits. In the absence of hearings in- 
dicating a contrary conclusion and with 
the substantial probability of confusion 
and lack of certainty which would be oc- 
casioned by the amendment, I am com- 
pelled for the present to oppose the 
Quie proposal. I would hope that any 
similar proposal would, in the future, 
be the subject matter of extensive public 
hearings so that all doubts as to its pos- 
sible effects might be resolved. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
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Committee, I take this time to read to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE], 
a press release issued either this morning 
or sometime back by the Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Udall. 

If the gentleman will allow me to read 
it, I would like to have his response as 
to what I think is quite a misleading 
statement by the people downtown. The 
press release is as follows: 

SECRETARY UDALL ISSUES STATEMENT ON IN- 
DIAN EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
today issued the following statement on 
education programs for Indian children: 

“Indian children in Federal schools are 
handicapped educationally, economically 
and geographically through physical and 
social isolation from the mainstreams of 
American life. Many are further handicapped 
by an only partial understanding of the 
English language, if, indeed, they speak 
English at all. 

“The programs of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, applied to Federal 
Indian schools over the past six months 
have been a direct and effective frontal as- 
sault on the pressing problems of these 
youngsters, 

“In this short span of time we have seen, 
not only real progress in closing the gap that 
separates many Indian children from their 
non-Indian contemporaries but also a new 
spirit of enthusiasm and support for educa- 
tion develop in families and tribal leaders 
in Reservations across the nation. 

“The Quie Amendment to this milestone 
legislation would exclude Federally educated 
Indian children from this Act and would 
take from these children the hope of con- 
tinued progress toward educational equality 
with the rest of the nation and quash the 
new hopes and new aspirations developing 
for the Indian peoples who would assist their 
children to the life of economic and social 
equality that has been denied. 

“It is inconceivable that these projects 
which have meant so much in terms of 
academic progress and improved self-image 
could be summarily abandoned. 

“This program has made an appreciable 
and measurable difference in the lives and 
achievement of these children. These pro- 
grams represent an effective discharge of the 
federal obligation to these children and 
should be continued.” 


May I ask the gentleman [Mr. QUIE], 
Does this amendment, the so-called Quie 
amendment, in any way affect the school- 
children’s fund on the Indian reserva- 
tions? 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. QUIE. The answer to that is No,“ 
it will not hurt the funds for the children 
in Indian schools at all. I will read from 
my amendment where it states: 

In addition, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969, such sums as may be 
necessary to make payments under section 
108(a)(1)(B) of the Act of September 30, 
1950. 


These are the Indian schools. It also 
provides in my amendment that appro- 
priations to make grants provided in 
section 202(a) are for the benefit of the 
Indian children. In both cases where 
money is set aside separately for Indian 
children, they are included in my amend- 
ment. I would say simply that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is absolutely wrong in 
his statement. 
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Mr. HALEY. I want to thank the gen- 
tleman for his explanation. I regret that, 
as someone here said yesterday, some 
people downtown stated that the Con- 
gress needed a little education. I think 
some people downtown need some edu- 
cation, too, because I think there has 
been more misinformation furnished on 
this so-called Quie amendment than on 
anything that I have seen here in my 
time of service in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. Yes. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. If the gen- 
tleman will yield for the purpose, I would 
like to direct a question to the gentle- 
man who sponsored the amendment 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. QUIE, is 
it not true in the Quie bill as it comes to 
the floor, we make provision for Indian 
children who attended school on an In- 
dian reservation as distinguished from 
Indian children who attended a public 
school system, funds as a category to be 
added to and counted in title I and funds 
to be added to and counted in title II 
and a category of people eligible for 
grants under title III? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct; and, my 
amendment continues that, specifically. 

Mr. HALEY. May I say to the mem- 
bers of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union that 
even the title of this bill, then, is mis- 
leading and someone ought to clear that 
up. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman 
yield to me at this point for the purpose 
of clearing it up? 

Mr, HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
this kind of press release was deliber- 
ately put out by the people downtown to 
not only mislead the Congress of the 
United States but the people generally, 
and I resent it very much. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. I thank the gentleman 
from Florida for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, it is true that the com- 
mittee amendment provides for the edu- 
cation of Indians that are educated in 
the schools operated by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. However, the difference is 
in the public school system to the effect 
that the Quie amendment provides for; 
and the Quie amendment does not pro- 
vide for that type of operation. It is my 
opinion that that situation should be 
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considered during this debate and the 
consideration of the Quie amendment. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, may I say 
to the gentleman from Kentucky, I feel 
that if the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare kept its big nose out 
of the Indian reservations and came up 
here to ask for money to give them a 
proper education, all of us would be 
much better off. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, today I rise for the first 
time to address you and my colleagues 
in the House. The subject of my concern 
is an important one to each of us—that 
being the education of this Nation’s chil- 
dren. 

Many of my colleagues have publicly 
stated that government, which is nearest 
the source of a problem, is in the best 
position to decide how to handle that 
problem. Today, this body is consider- 
ing two alternative approaches to Fed- 
eral aid to education, and the choice 
between these two approaches involves 
the question of who can best govern” 
more clearly than any other issue we 
have faced in this, the 90th Congress. 

Today we are attempting to decide 
whether the major decisions with re- 
gard to expenditure of Federal aid to 
education moneys are to be made by a 
Washington bureaucrat who holds a life 
or death grip on a local school system 
under the present act, or by State de- 
partments of public instruction and local 
school boards. The issue, my friends, is 
that simple. The other issues which have 
been raised are merely incidental and, 
for the most part, are smokescreens 
raised by officials who have made no 
constructive efforts to correct what they 
claim to be defects in the program being 
offered as a replacement for the present 
procedure. 

There are none here today who argue 
that elementary and secondary educa- 
tion is not in need or deserving of some 
form of Federal assistance. It seems clear 
to me that over the course of the next 
few years there will be many billions of 
Federal tax dollars put into this effort. 
The problem we do face, and must face, 
is what group or groups are in the best 
position to determine how to get the 
maximum educational benefit from this 
money. 

Since coming to Congress in January, 
I have had the privilege of serving as a 
member of the House Education and La- 
bor Committee, which committee is the 
source of the proposed legislation we 
consider today. Many of us have long 
felt that education of our children is the 
responsibility of the States and local 
school districts, and during the course 
of the hearings on the administration’s 
proposed amendments to the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, witness 
after witness was asked to comment on 
this concept. It is clear to me after these 
hearings that all who are involved di- 
rectly in the education of our children 
would be better able to perform their 
tasks if the States and local school of- 
ficials were given more control over Fed- 
eral aid funds. 
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Feeling that Federal aid to education 
could be improved immensely by placing 
decisionmaking authority in State and 
local hands, the minority members of the 
committee followed the lead of the 
knowledgable gentleman from Minne- 
sota, Congressman ALBERT QUIE, in sup- 
porting a bill designed to bring about this 
change. I speak now of what has come 
to be called the Quie amendment. 

However, in this effort, we have found 
ourselves faced with the unmistakable 
fact that the President regards any 
tampering with the basic makeup of the 
1965 act as an insult, and no holds have 
been barred in the administration’s ef- 
fort to put down attempts to make 
changes, however meritorious. 

The critics of the Quie amendment 
have raised a number of issues, most of 
them carefully prefaced with an “it 
might be,” “it could,” or “it is possible 
that,” and so forth. Many of the 
charges made now against the Quie 
amendment were made against the 
original bill before its enactment in 1965. 
Strange, is it not, how something can 
become so perfect so fast? 

It is said that the Quie amendment ig- 
nores the poor, the deprived, the disad- 
vantaged, and the cities. Those who make 
this charge ignore the plain language 
of the amendment. For the Quie amend- 
ment directs each State to give priority 
to those school districts confronted with 
the most urgent educational needs. Such 
needs would be measured by factors such 
as “heavy concentrations of economically 
and culturally deprived children, rapid 
increases in school enrollment and areas 
of economic depression.” Now I ask you, 
does that sound like legislation which ig- 
nores the needs of the poor or the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged? The Quie 
amendment requires that a minimum of 
50 percent of the appropriated funds be 
distributed on the basis of such needs, 
and permits an allocation on that basis 
of up to 93 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to proceed for 4 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 
PREFERENTIAL MOTION OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 


Mr. GROSS, Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 


House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. ScHERLE]. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my fine colleague. 

There are some who question the abil- 
ity and initiative of many State school 
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Officials to take full advantage of the 
opportunities offered by the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act and to in- 
sure that the intent of Congress, that all 
disadvantaged children—regardless of 
race, color, or national origin—receive 
equal assistance, will be carried into the 
local school districts. It has been my 
observation that those who have made 
this charge, are pointing to other States, 
not at their own officials. I question our 
ability to be so perceptive in situations 
so far removed from our personal experi- 
ence, I know only that I have faith that 
the State and local officials in my own 
State have the needed initiative, will, and 
expertise to do a better job than the U.S. 
Office of Education. It seems to me this 
is the test that each of us should use. 

Much has been written and said about 
the differences in various State allot- 
ments under these two competing pro- 
posals. There are differences in the allo- 
cation formulas and consequently over 
the long run there will be differences in 
the funds a given State will receive. If 
we vote against a bill solely because of 
this fear then we have bound ourselves 
irrevocably to a formula which ad- 
mittedly has as its key element the plac- 
ing of “some” money in as many school 
districts as is possible. The Quie amend- 
ment formula more adequately reflects 
an effort to distribute funds in line with 
the stated intentions of the Federal aid 
to education program—to aid the edu- 
cationally deprived child. 

There are those who claim that enact- 
ment of the Quie amendment would re- 
vive the old church-state controversy. 
This problem has two faces. There is first 
the question of whether there would be a 
constitutional prohibition against a 
States making use of these funds in aid 
of private school children under the Quie 
amendment. In this connection there is 
not one speck of evidence that the pro- 
visions of the Quie amendment are not 
every bit as effective as those in the 
present act. In fact, the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service has issued a memoran- 
dum to this effect. There is another side 
to the church-state problem which de- 
serves comment here, that being the fear 
of certain church leaders that State of- 
ficials will discriminate in the alloca- 
tion of the States lump-sum grant. The 
Quie amendment requires the State plan, 
if it is to be approved by the Office of 
Education, to reflect the special program 
needs of private school children. To be 
sure, we are all human, and I suppose 
there will be occasions when a prejudice 
against church-related schools will af- 
fect some allocation within a State pro- 
gram. My faith in our State and local 
school officials causes me to place the to- 
tal benefits to be gained by this change 
over the possibility of such an occurrence. 
May I point out to my colleagues that I 
am a Catholic and received my education 
in Catholic schools. I do not take this 
matter lightly and would be the last to 
advocate a program which I felt would 
be harmful to these institutions. 

My colleagues, we are urged to put the 
concepts of the Quie amendment on the 
shelf for a while because, it is said, there 
were no formal hearings on the bill. As 
a member of the committee, I can assure 
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you that this bill had as thorough a con- 
sideration as it will ever receive under 
this administration. While the bill itself 
was not introduced until the end of the 
hearings, its major elements were the 
subject of discussion by the witnesses 
called before the committee. I need not 
tell you that many a major piece of leg- 
islation has been born without the bene- 
fit of full committee hearings. 

Finally, we have heard the plea that 
Congress should hold off on major 
changes of the ESEA until it has had 
more time to work out its kinks. But, my 
colleagues, these same people argue that 
to make a change now would disrupt the 
program, deprive the intended bene- 
ficiaries, and work all kinds of evils. May 
Isay that if we are to wait, I expect these 
same people to make the same arguments 
next time. In other words, they would 
have us permanently bound by the de- 
cisions of 1965. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe the Of- 
fice of Education has a monopoly on edu- 
tion brain power. Decisions on these 
matters are best made at the State and 
local level: There is no better time than 
the present for a fundamental change 
in the Federal aid to elementary and 
secondary education program. If we have 
the courage to do this now, history will 
compliment us. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
the Quie amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

The question is on the preferential mo- 
tion offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

The preferential motion was rejected. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
renew my unanimous-consent request 
that all debate on the Quie amendments, 
and all amendments thereto, close in not 
to exceed 2 hours with one-half of the 
time being allocated to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] on behalf of the 
minority and one-half to myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Kentucky if he has 
acquainted the gentleman from North 
Carolina with this. 

Mr. PERKINS. I asked the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. ABBTTTI, as I have al- 
ways tried all my life not to take advan- 
tage of anybody, to see if he could find 
the gentleman from North Carolina. But 
if the gentleman from Georgia would 
rather that I would withhold my request 
until we can communicate with the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, I will glad- 
ly do so. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my request. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise for two purposes, 
first to oppose the Quie amendments and, 
second, before I discuss the amendments, 
to compliment the distinguished gentle- 
man from Kentucky, Mr. PERKINS, for 
the job that he and his committee have 
done in bringing this bill to the floor. 

I do not believe, in all my service in 
the House, that I have ever seen any 
committee chairman or, for that matter, 
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any one else work any harder on any bill 
than the gentleman from Kentucky has 
worked on this bill. He has been patient. 
He has been conscientious. He has en- 
deavored to bring to the floor a bill that 
will bring progress to education in this 
country. He has spent days and nights 
listening to every complaint and every 
suggestion. He has tried hard to over- 
come the difficulties which have con- 
fronted him. 

I know something about the job he has 
done, the study he has given to the prob- 
lems facing our educational system, and 
I think the House should support his 
efforts. 

The House should also support the fine 
efforts of that brilliant young Member, 
the gentleman from Indiana, whose name 
appears on this bill, and all other Mem- 
bers who have carried the major load to 
make this legislation possible. 

We all know what a great job was done 
in the 89th Congress when we fashioned 
@ program of Federal assistance to meet 
the problems of our Nation’s schoolchil- 
dren. I believe that the job that was done 
in the 89th Congress in reconciling dif- 
ferences that could not be reconciled for 
20 years or more is one of the greatest 
legislative performances of this century. 

This legislation may appear compli- 
cated, but its complexity has a purpose. 
It assures that every penny of Federal 
funds is devoted to the educational prob- 
lems recognized by Congress. 

In 1965 we saw that poverty and edu- 
cational deprivation went hand in hand. 
Population mobility and incidence of 
low per capita income made the problem 
incapable of local solution. A national 
problem with a national solution was nec- 
essary, and ESEA, as we know it, was 
the answer. It is this national answer 
that some of our colleagues would ap- 
parently undertake to jeopardize. I think 
we will find that it would be a tragedy 
if they should succeed in doing so. 

With block grants to States—and with 
general aid which is not general aid 
an attempt is being made to scrap the 
program which has worked so well and 
which carries so much hope for the poor 
children of America. What my friends 
apparently do not realize is that the Quie 
amendment might break apart a struc- 
ture that has served so well. 

My distinguished friend from Minne- 
sota has pointed to the requirements in 
his amendments that no less than 50 per- 
cent of a State’s allocation must be used 
for the education of children from low- 
income families. He alleges that this is 
the same guarantee of educational op- 
portunity as that contained in title I. He 
is wrong, however. Title I funds account 
for more than 75 percent of the funds 
under ESEA, not 50 percent as under Mr. 
QuIr’s proposal, as I understand it. 

Here is another thing about the new 
amendment. The Quie proposal raises the 
specter of renewed church-state prob- 
lems, which do not exist in the commit- 
tee bill or in the law. The unique features 
of ESEA are eliminated and a State plan 
is substituted. Our able colleague has 
said that he has incorporated all of the 
constitutional safeguards of ESEA in his 
proposal, but he fails to realize that a 
State-plan program such as he suggests 
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might well violate the constitutions of 
many States. 

What we have done in the past, and 
what we hope to do today, is not to aid 
States but to aid children, and particu- 
larly poor children who are educationally 
deprived. I believe it was because we hit 
upon that formula that we were so suc- 
cessful in the 89th Congress in passing 
an education bill, and I think because 
we did so upon that formula, we have 
been so successful in aiding the children 
of the country, and particularly the poor 
children of the country. 

The worst feature of the Quie amend- 
ment is that it would take from the poor 
and give to the rich, a new “Robin Hood” 
twist. The Quie formula, if I understand 
it correctly, is based upon head counts 
of children and upon State per capita in- 
come. It makes no allowance for concen- 
trations of children from low-income 
families whose compensatory education 
n necessarily expensive if it is to be effec- 

ve. 

As a result the States which would suf- 
fer most are the southern and border 
States, which have the least financial re- 
sources and are the States which have 
the largest numbers of children who are 
suffering from poverty. 

In fiscal year 1969 it will mean that 
the authorizations for the 16 southern 
and border States will be reduced by 
$373 million. New York alone would get 
nearly $120 million less under the amend- 
ment. 

To me these figures are shocking. They 
represent a rejection of the poor, and a 
denial that they shall ever be offered 
educational opportunity comparable to 
that afforded to the wealthy. 

Rather than closing the gap between 
educational systems, the amendment 
would widen it. The result would inevi- 
tably be a loss to the Nation, for the chil- 
dren of the poor represent a great na- 
tional source of human potential. 

Let us not reject a program that is 
working. Let us defeat the Quie amend- 
ment and be on with our business. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the pending amend- 
ments. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE., Mr. Chairman, I might 
point out to the gentleman on the other 
side what the so-called Ford freeze, the 
bill H.R. 7819, really does. If we are wor- 
ried about the southern and border 
States, there is a chart being passed 
around here that shows what the South- 
ern States would lose as compared to the 
act in 1968, if it had been permitted to 
continue. If we want to talk about this 
loss to the Southern States, we have only 
to look at the committee bill, H.R. 7819. 
In the bill before you—H.R. 7819—every 
Southern State except Florida will lose 
money from the law which is in effect. 
In my amendments, there is a better 
balance. In fact, my amendment has a 
formula which is the most fair yet de- 
vised. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen of the Committee 
of the Whole House—and I am tempted 
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to say of the national school board mem- 
bers, because under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act that is what 
we are—let me quote what Dr. Austin 
Swanson of the Western New York 
Council, of Buffalo, stated before our 
committee. He said: 

I can conceive of instances where Congress 
with perfect justification may wish to lead 
State and local agencies to certain types of 
decisions. In such instances categorical aids 
are the vehicles to use. But I urge you to fully 
recognize when you legislate such aid, you 
are in effect superseding decisions made at 
another level, with one which is made in 
Washington. 


Secretary Gardner addressed this 
question saying: 

I believe the Federal dollars should in 
broad terms be directed to targets selected 
by elected representatives of the people in 
the Congress of the United States. They 
speak for the States and they judge the 
needs of the States against the background of 
national priorities. 


I think really this is the question be- 
fore us today. Are we going to act as the 
national school board? Are we going to 
make these educational decisions? Or 
are we going to leave these educational 
decisions, or return them, to the States, 
to the local communities, under the sys- 
tem that has given us the great educa- 
tional system we have today? 

There was much debate leading to the 
adoption of the 1965 Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. Most of this 
debate and most of the arguments for 
it were in the realm of suggesting we 
should do something to help the poorer 
students, particularly those students who 
are in States which were unable to af- 
ford to give them a good education. The 
application of the formula under the 
1965 act, of course, has not accom- 
plished this. It gives more per student to 
the State of New York than it does to 
the State of Georgia or Alabama. It gives 
more dollars to the rich States than to 
the poor States. If we are going to have 
a proper formula, the greater help should 
go to the poorer States. For instance, I 
could suggest that my home county of 
Du Page, III., should have no help, be- 
cause, although we do have some stu- 
dents who come from families with less 
than $2,000 a year, still we are one of 
the three or four wealthiest counties in 
the United States, and we have wealthy 
people in that county who can well af- 
ford, and who have provided, without 
Federal help, the educational system that 
will give a good educational opportu- 
5 to the children of the poorer fami- 

es. 

It seems strange that in this debate 
on the Quie amendments we have such 
divergent arguments coming from those 
who oppose it. On the question of civil 
rights, we hear the administration forces 
telling southern Members to be careful 
of the Quie amendments, because they 
will be tougher in civil rights enforce- 
ment, because they will be able to deny 
all aid to a State to force compliance 
or integration. Then they suggest to 
those in the North that the Quie amend- 
ments are going to weaken the enforce- 
ment of civil rights legislation. 

The real effect, I believe, of the Quie 
amendment, will be to have no effect 
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whatsoever on civil rights enforcement. 
That will continue the same as it is to- 
day. 

Those who are interested in the civil 
rights aspects should look at the opera- 
tion of our present act. Today, we have 
provided remedial programs in those 
schools which used to be segregated 
schools, which were populated by those 
of the minority races who had the educa- 
tional and monetary deprivation. We are 
now putting remedial programs in those 
schools, at the same time having an 
open-door policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ERLEN- 
BORN was allowed to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, at 
the same time that we have provided 
these remedial programs in these for- 
merly segregated schools, we have pro- 
vided an open-door policy. We have said 
to these students, “You may now attend 
either the all-black school you used to 
have to attend, which has special re- 
medial programs, or you may go to the 
formerly all-white school which does not 
get this additional help and does not 
provide the remedial programs.” 

The real effect is to stop the thrust of 
the civil rights legislation to promote in- 
tegration in the schools, and many of the 
witnesses who appeared before our com- 
mittee so testified. 

Under the Quie amendment, under the 
State plan, these programs could be pro- 
vided where the students decide they will 
go. These programs will be provided 
where the States know the real needs 
reside. 

The church-state issue also gives us an 
interesting study in contrasts. 

Isee in my mail, letters from the Cath- 
olic schools saying, We are advised that 
if the Quie amendment is adopted all aid 
to parochial schools will be shut off.” One 
of the nuns of my district sent letters to 
all of the parents of the students in her 
school saying, “If the vicious Quie 
amendment is adopted our school will no 
longer get any Federal aid.” And then 
she pointed out that they had received 
$750 for one program and $2,000 some 
odd for another program. 

This is the sort of information they 
have been receiving, that they will be 
shut off from all aid. 

On the other hand, I received a letter 
from a Baptist joint committee, and they 
fear the Quie amendment because they 
understand it is going to expand the aid 
which is going to parochial schools, and 
they are fearful of the church-state issue. 

It is just not possible to have it both 
ways on civil rights, and it is not pos- 
sible to have it both ways on the church- 
state issue. 

I say, on the money issue, it is really 
possible for any Member to prove what- 
ever he wants to prove, with the many 
tables which have been put in the Rec- 
orp. I believe that, using whatever table 
served my purpose, I could prove that 
every State in the country, under the 
Quie amendment, is going to receive 
more, and is going to receive less, under 
the Quie amendment. 

This is as confused, I believe, as the de- 
bate on the Green of Oregon amendment 
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yesterday. I believe that debate will lead 
to a legislative history that will be at 
least not helpful to the court in inter- 
preting it and probably will hinder the 
court in interpreting the amendment. 

I believe that these tables in the REC- 
ord concerning the effect of the Quie 
amendment, as to how much money will 
go to each State, are just as confusing 
as that. 

Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentle- 
men of the House, I am the product of 
parochial schools. I attended 12 grades, 
from the first grade through senior high 
school, in a parochial school. 

I would do nothing on the floor of the 
House to deny aid to the parochial 
schools. I realize the difficulties they 
face. I am convinced that the Quie 
amendment will not deny aid to these 
schools. 

The point is made, that under a State 
plan we may be violating the State con- 
stitution. Let me point out right now 
that under title II of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, money 
goes to the State and is spent under a 
State plan, and it has not been held to 
be unconstitutional. That is exactly the 
same procedure as would be used under 
the Quie amendment. 

Let me point out that 80 percent of 
the funds now spent under the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act, in 
title I—about 80 percent or 75 percent 
of the funds—go to the State, and are 
distributed by the State to the local 
school districts. 

So this is as phony an issue as there 
can be, to say that under a State plan 
and giving the money to the States under 
a block grant you are going to raise con- 
stitutional issues that cannot be resolved. 
If these issues have been resolved, and 
apparently they have, they will remain 
resolved, because we are using the same 
devices to get money from the Federal 
Government to the State and local school 
districts. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. It is not a phony issue, 
as the gentleman said. I have heard con- 
stant reference to the promulgation of a 
State plan under title II of the bill as 
a precedent for the State plan suggested 
today. There is a very great deal of diff- 
erence between the two. Under title IT 
we provide for a State plan operation 
because it refers specifically to the loan 
of textbooks—the loan of textbooks and 
published materials only. However, when 
you talk about a State plan for myriad 
programs that may be applied for by 
nonpublic schools—not just textbooks 
but varied and diversified programs, 
any one of which may lead to a use of 
these funds—it is very different from a 
limited program such as we now have 
under title II. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, again I 
would like to renew my unanimous-con- 
sent request that all debate on the Quie 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close within 1 hour and 40 minutes from 
now, the time being equally divided. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
reserving the right to object, do you 
mean that you and the gentleman over 
here are going to control all the time, 
which means you will give it all to the 
committee and us folks on the outside will 
not have an opportunity? 

Mr. PERKINS. I would certainly not 
deny the gentleman from Missouri time. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. How about 
some other people? There may be some 
other people who would like to have a 
chance to talk about this. I think I have 
had 1 minute so far. 

Mr. PERKINS. We have had the names 
of several people who requested time, but 
let us see. Let us get a judgment of how 
many Members want to talk on this, That 
way we can pretty well resolve it. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman. I object. 

Mr. PERKINS, Mr. Chairman, I would 
modify my unanimous-consent request 
by setting the time at 4:30 with the last 
8 minutes to be reserved for the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman ‘rom 
Kentucky? 
Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 


object. 

Mr. PERKINS. We will go along, then. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the necessary number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is well for us 
to pause and reflect on the history of this 
legislation. If we do, we will realize that 
the enactment of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 was 
truly a product of both the political 
genius of the American people and their 
representatives in Congress and a genu- 
ine, practical, but at the same time ideal- 
istic, compassion of all elements in our 
society for the culturally and educa- 
tionally deprived children without regard 
to creed, color, or race. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that the motives 
of my friend, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. QUIE] are sincere. And, Mr. 
Chairman, in sorrow, more than anger— 
and I never enter into the atmosphere of 
anger—in sorrow I regret very much that 
the gentleman has projected the basic 
proposition of his amendment into the 
consideration of the bill now pending 
before the House. 

For, Mr. Chairman, inadvertently the 
gentleman has reopened—and, inciden- 
tally, I shall give him credit for that 
proposition—a significant situation or 
situations about which all of us are aware 
and which have existed for the greater 
part of the entire history of our country, 
situations which were quite satisfactorily 
adjusted, and in a most sensitive way, a 
little over 2 years ago. 

Mr. Chairman, for some 20 years at 
least, Federal aid to education was frus- 
trated by the questions of race and color 
and creed, as well as by certain narrow 
vested interests. But in 1965 the President 
of the United States and the Congress of 
the United States, working in unison, 
after long and tenuous labor, produced a 
delicately—and I emphasize the word 
“delicately’—balanced compromise em- 
bodied in the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

And, Mr. Chairman, this act was hailed, 
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without regard to region or partisanship, 
and by public and private school educa- 
tors alike, as a monumental milestone 
for both education and social progress. 

And I might say that the act of 2 years 
ago passed this House of Representatives 
by a vote of 263 to 153. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment which 
has been offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] 
will, if adopted, and in any event disturb 
seriously, if not rend, the delicate fabric 
of compromise embodied in the 1965 act. 

Mr. Chairman, witnesses for both pri- 
vate and public school systems appeared 
before the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor and universally applauded 
the results flowing from that law, and 
without equivocation or reservation rec- 
ommended its extension, with an in- 
creased appropriation provided therefor. 

As I view the issue, this is not and 
should not be a political issue with 
which we are confronted today. But, still, 
it is an issue which exists in the educa- 
tional field. However, over and above 
that and in the broadest sense, it is truly 
a moral one, because ours is a pluralistic 
society. Social legislation can only be en- 
acted and properly administered if all 
elements of that society are treated 
fairly, adequately, and if all, without re- 
gard to section, creed, or race, receive 
justice. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment which 
has been offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Quire] does not measure 
up to this standard. I say this in no way 
to question the sincerity of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. I wish that to be 
thoroughly understood. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the amendment of 
the gentleman from Minnesota has never 
been considered by a committee. It is a 
far-reaching amendment. It undertakes 
to disturb the very basic approach em- 
bodied in the 1965 Elementary and Sec- 
ondary School Education Act in under- 
taking to adjust a very delicate and sen- 
sitive situation. 

And the 2 years’ experience has shown 
that the 1965 act has worked in a most 
satisfactory way. 

Certainly, it seems to me that a far- 
reaching amendment or bill of this kind 
should be introduced and heard by the 
committee and that those interested 
throughout the country should have an 
opportunity to present their views. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 
gard to section, creed, or race, receive 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
that would represent the orderly way for 
such a far-reaching amendment of this 
kind to proceed and be considered by 
this body. This is a question that is very 
deep in its influence and in its signif- 
icance and meaning. 

I know every one of my colleagues ap- 
preciates this fact. Why do we want to 
disturb this relationship that has been 
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created after many decades of painful 
legislative effort and consideration with 
only 2 years’ experience? I am not talk- 
ing merely to my colleagues on the Demo- 
cratic side; Iam talking to my colleagues 
on the Republican side because, as I said, 
this is not a partisan question, and it 
should not be. But the adoption of the 
Quie amendment would have a disturb- 
ing effect, how much we do not know. 
Committee hearings would ascertain 
that. Yet we are asked to consider on the 
floor of the House this far-reaching 
amendment, completely changing the 
very basis upon which the 1965 act is 
principally predicated, with the 2 years’ 
experience to date being healthy, sound, 
and satisfactory. 

I am pleased with the high debate 
which has been going on, and I know it 
will continue to go on at that same high 
level in which it has been engaged in the 
last 2 days. As the New York Times said 
yesterday: 

There is an immediate and legitimate con- 
cern that this effort would reawaken the re- 
ligious antagonisms the 1965 law has barely 
laid to rest. This is no time, and education 
is not the program, in which to try the block- 
grant experiment. 


I urge my colleagues to pause and re- 
flect. Let my friend introduce the bill and 
let the committee hold hearings on it. 
That is a very fundamental part of our 
congressional procedure. The very heart 
of Congress rests in our committees. 
That is where the evidence is obtained 
and where considerations are given. For 
all practical purposes ours is a commit- 
tee government on the congressional 
level. Conditions and exigencies force us 
in that direction whether we like it or 
not. Such matters should be referred to 
the committees where they can be given 
profound consideration. 

Here we have a bill on the extension 
of a law, and after 2 years, after decades 
of painstaking efforts and reasonable and 
honorable compromises being arrived at, 
where it is working satisfactorily—now, 
2 years later, today, the whole character 
of the law in existence would be seriously 
changed by the Quie amendment. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I urge, on the 
broader question alone of not disturbing 
the situation that is working so satis- 
factorily, the defeat of the Quie amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is an honor to follow 
our distinguished Speaker. Perhaps it is 
presumptuous of me as a new Member in 
the 90th Congress to follow our distin- 
guished Speaker, the Member from 
Massachusetts yet, in another sense, per- 
haps it is proper to do so. Because his- 
torically the issue has been raised that 
there has been created in the 89th Con- 
gress a delicate compromise resolving 
the church-state issue, and resolving the 
Federal aid to education issue. 

May I suggest, as a new Member, that 
we move ahead from that position, not 
regress. 

I invite my friends on the other side of 
the aisle to move ahead, to look ahead 
to other issues that we face today, rather 
than regressing to the old issues of 
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whether we need Federal aid to educa- 
tion and whether this will create state- 
church problems. 

So with this in mind, let us examine 
what has been said in this House. It has 
been suggested that in raising these 
church-state issues, we will open old 
wounds. My colleague, the gentleman 
from Michigan, suggested in regard to 
the Green amendments yesterday that 
they might be misleading, if not mis- 
chievous. 

May I suggest that indeed the admin- 
istration’s development in raising the 
church-state issue was truly misleading 
and mischievous. 

The distinguished Member from Okla- 
homa furthermore raised the question of 
taking from the poor and giving to the 
rich. But let us examine just what hap- 
pens under the present bill that he would 
support, in regard to Oklahoma and New 
York. 

Oklahoma has 140,000 children from 
families with under $3,000 of income per 
year. But only 99,000 are counted. The 
Oklahoma allotment next year under the 
bill is $21.2 million. 

Now turning to New York, we have 
375,000 school age children and its al- 
lotment is $175 million. 

So in short, again, there is an imbal- 
ance. New York has only three times the 
number of poor children but it gets over 
eight times the amount of money received 
by Oklahoma. 

Truly this is not taking from the poor 
and giving to the rich. Surely, rather, 
this is inequity of the worst kind. 

Again, the Quie amendment will allevi- 
ate this problem. 

Yet there is a larger issue here that we 
face and it is the issue that the voters re- 
fiected on last November. The voters re- 
flected on this point: Do we continue the 
trend toward centralism or can we cre- 
ate a structure that encourages local and 
State participation? 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts said that we must consid- 
er all elements. May I suggest that we 
need to utilize all elements. We need to 
utilize the diversity that is found in our 
States. We need to utilize the diversity 
found in our local units of government 
and in our school boards. 

What the Quie amendments will do, 
and this is the fundamental question, 
will be to begin to develop a new struc- 
ture: a structure that will utilize Federal, 
State and local units as we move into 
the decade of the seventies. 

Surely the voice of the people that was 
heard last November will echo on the 
floor of the House of Representatives to- 
day as we do not look back to the old 
issues of church and State and Federal 
aid to education, but as we, Republicans 
and Democrats alike, look ahead to the 
decade of the seventies to develop a new 
structure for our educational programs. 

Mr. Chairman, we are indeed at the 
crossroads today. Will we look back with 
fear or look ahead with confidence? 

Mr. Chairman, to paraphrase one 
whom I am sure you revere from the 
past: 

We have nothing to fear, but fear itself. 

And in the words of one whom I re- 
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spect for the future, “There must be a 
better way.” 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Quie amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, after years of fruitless 
effort, the Congress of the United States 
in 1965 finally found a formula for Fed- 
eral aid to elementary and secondary 
education. 

The formula was that Congress focused 
on the disadvantaged child rather than 
on the institution the child was at- 
tending. 

This formula was a carefully con- 
structed legislative balance of conflicting 
forces which permitted the passage of the 
first Federal aid to elementary and 
secondary education in our Nation’s 
history. 

The bill reported by the committee 
continues that formula. 

The Quie amendment throws that 
delicate formula out of balance. 

Mr. Chairman, the act of 1965 was 
passed because we could guarantee that 
the neediest groups of children would 
receive assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no such 
guarantee with QUIE. 

Mr. Chairman, under the amendment 
we cannot guarantee that needy paro- 
chial children will receive assistance. As 
a matter of fact, because of State con- 
stitutions in 20 States, we can almost 
certainly guarantee that these children 
will not receive assistance. 

There is no guarantee that two of the 
neediest groups of children—Indians and 
migratory workers will receive any aid 
at all. 

There is no guarantee that southern 
and rural poor would receive better 
treatment. As a matter of fact, the au- 
thorization for the 16 southern and bor- 
der States would be reduced by $373 
million. 

One of the most hopeful and helpful 
programs for the education of urban 
poor children is the National Teacher 
Corps. In my city of Pittsburgh, we have 
32 members of the Teacher Corps teach- 
ing in eight schools and four disadvan- 
taged neighborhoods. This program not 
only brings a special kind of teacher to 
children who particularly need it, but 
does credit to the teaching profession by 
encouraging a commitment to public 
service among the youth of the country. 
There is no guarantee with Quie that the 
National Teacher Corps will be con- 
tinued. 

Mr. Chairman, the Quie amendment 
has been changed publicly at least four 
times and no variation of it has had ade- 
quate consideration by the Education 
and Labor Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, for that additional rea- 
son we cannot guarantee who would re- 
ceive what under the Quie amendment. 

Because there is no guarantee with 
Quie, I believe the amendment should be 
voted down. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WYMAN 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wyman to the 
amendment offered by Mr. QUIE: 
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“LEGISLATIVE INTENT 

“Amend section 708 by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

The phrase “equitable basis”, as used 
in this title with respect to the participation 
of pupils and teachers in nonprofit private 
schools in the benefits of this title, shall re- 
quire that in any school district which re- 
ceives funds under this title, the proportion 
of-funds devoted to benefits for such pupils 
and teachers shall not be less than the pro- 
portion devoted to such use under tities I, 
II. and III of this Act in fiscal 1968 unless the 
proportion of private school pupils in such 
district shall thereafter decrease’.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New Hampshire is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment has a lot of words, but really 
all it does is to give some effective pro- 
tection for the concern that has been 
expressed to me by my constituents about 
the share of the private schools under 
the new system proposed by the Quie 
amendment. In the language of the Quie 
amendment, in many places appear the 
words “equitable basis.” If a State edu- 
cational agency submits a plan for ap- 
proval to the U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in accordance with the formulas 
that are set up in the Quie amendment, 
he is required to act and decide and 
determine that the division is on an 
“equitable basis.” 

Suppose there were a hostile State 
board of education—hostile to the pri- 
vate school share. The amendment that 
I propose would do nothing, more nor 
less, than guarantee that “equitable 
basis” shall mean that the private school 
sector will not get less than they were 
receiving in the administration of the 
act in its present form by the Commis- 
sioner of Education. That is all my 
amendment would do. I think it is a con- 
structive and useful clarifying definition. 

It may possibly be unnecessary as al- 
ready the meaning of the proposed 
amendment, and I would like at this time 
to inquire of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota as to whether he would find this 
amendment acceptable. 

Mr. QUIE. Let me ask the gentleman 
if I understand the amendment correctly. 
If a local public school received the same 
amount of money in 1969 as it received 
in 1968, then the local private school in 
the same district would not receive less 
than it did in the previous year; is that 
correct? 

Mr. WYMAN. That is correct. Of 
course, if the proportion of private school 
pupils to public school pupils should 
change in that district, and if the pro- 
portion of the private school students 
should lessen, then this amendment it- 
self specifically provides that the pro- 
portion called for by it may be reduced 
accordingly. 

Mr. QUIE. Let me also ask this ques- 
tion: In the present act and in my 
amendment, as the gentleman knows, 
aid goes to the public school for private 
school children and teachers on an equi- 
table basis. At least this is expected in 
the present act. Your amendment would 
not in any way change that? 

Mr. WYMAN. It would not. 

Mr. QUIE. Also, if the economic situ- 
ation should change in a community 
and there were fewer economically and 
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educationally deprived children there, so 
that the public school received less money 
than it did in a previous year, then the 
private school would have the guarantee 
of the same ratio but not the same 
amount of money. Is that correct? 

Mr. WYMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman is aware that his amendment 
goes beyond the present provisions of law 
with respect to guaranteeing the use of 
funds in the educational bill for private 
school pupils. Is he not? 

Mr. WYMAN. Iam. It does. 

Mr. GOODELL. By this amendment, 
the gentleman will carry the Quie amend- 
ment one step further, guaranteeing— 
and it is not guaranteed under the pres- 
ent law—that when funds are made 
available to public school officials, they 
must give a fair share in proportion to 
the number of private school pupils in 
that school district for services bene- 
fiting those private school pupils. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. WYMAN. Absolutely, and I be- 
lieve it serves a useful purpose to do this, 
and it helps calm the fears that I be- 
lieve have been unduly and unreason- 
ably and unfairly aroused by certain 
propaganda with respect to the Quie 
amendment, assertions which I believe 
are unjust. By clarifying the Quie amend- 
ment, this amendment guarantees ac- 
complishment of just what the gentle- 
man intends by his basic amendment. It 
strengthens and confirms his intent. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
great respect for the gentleman as a law- 
yer, and I appreciate what the gentle- 
man is trying to do. 

This equitable treatment notion of his 
is not possible either under that bill or 
under this bill. First of all, who is to 
decide what is equitable? Will a decision 
of the Commissioner of Education be 
binding as to what is equitable? Or will 
the judgment of the Hebrew school ad- 
ministrator or the judgment of the 
Lutheran school administrator or the 
judgment of the Catholic school admin- 
istrator determine what is equitable? 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, is the 
gentleman asking me a question? 

Mr. CAREY. Yes. What is equitable? 

Mr. WYMAN. I consider the question 
to be answered by the definition of the 
amendment. I have proposed in this 
amendment relating to an “equitable 
basis” that share that the private school 
is going to be assured of—namely, not 
less in each school district than it now 
receives, nothing more and nothing less. 

Mr. CAREY. We come to the point. 
Since the private school under this Quie 
amendment does not really receive any 
monetary funds whatsoever, how are we 
going to make sure what is equitable if 
they are frozen at what they have been 
receiving, and they have been receiving, 
say, speech remediation or sight con- 
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servation, and they have to continue to 
receive just that. When those children 
have gone through that phase of sight 
conservation or speech remediation, and 
they need other schools, they are frozen 
into the last year’s equitable program? 
Is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(On request of Mr. GOODELL, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. WYMAN was al- 
lowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I must 
reply by saying this amendment freezes 
nothing in. All this amendment does is 
guarantee it shall not be less than the 
present allocation. If, in the consummate 
exercise of the expertise that is so often 
boasted of in the education departments, 
they cannot determine what is an equi- 
table basis“ when there are changes ne- 
cessitated by new programs that come 
along, then the system itself cannot work. 
I ee the gentleman's question is not 
apt. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman whether in his 
amendment he contemplates that the 
State plan is going to propose this equi- 
table treatment or to guarantee to the 
private or parochial schools a certain 
amount of money? How will that get to 
the Commissioner of Education? Will it 
come through the State plan? Who is 
going to propose that in certain com- 
munities and little colleges? How are we 
going to work that out in the State plan? 
That is my question. Who is going to 
make the decision, the Commissioner, 
or the State department of education 
under the so-called bloc grant approach? 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, under 
my amendment the Commissioner would 
be unable by law to approve a State- 
proposed plan from whatever source that 
did not give to the private sector as large 
a share as they now receive. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am totally in sym- 
pathy with the theme, and possibly the 
dream, of the gentleman’s amendment. 
Who could rise against equitable treat- 
ment for anyone? But let me point out 
that the genius of this bill, the genius 
of the compact which has been achieved 
in the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act rests on the growing consul- 
tation and continuous conference be- 
tween the local, public and private school 
administrators, and this is a growing 
equity not a static one. 

They agree among themselves as to 
what is good for the children. They de- 
cide in terms of what is best for the 
child, what can be done with the funds 
available, and the funds are placed in 
trust with the public school authority 
for the benefit of all the children. 

Under the Quie amendment there 
would no longer be a provision for con- 
sultation and conference and continuing 
cooperation at the local level. There 
would be only one level for origin of 
plans, and only one level for distribution 
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of the funds according to a plan. That 
would be the State level. 

Now we come to the question of who 
is going to decide what is equitable in 
this new block grant to the States. Let us 
say that the State plans for the State 
what it deems to be an equitable distri- 
bution of the program. The program, of 
course, would be that devised by the State 
for supposedly all of the children of the 
school districts, public and private. 

We immediately come to the point that 
there have been in effect ongoing pro- 
grams approved at the local level. The 
private school authorities agree that 
these are good programs. The State au- 
thority decides it has a better program. 
Then the State says that its program is 
more equitable. It overrides, it cancels 
out, it deletes the local program, origi- 
nally worked out for the benefit of all the 
schoolchildren. 

This is equitable treatment? 

This is disruption. This is a canceling 
out of arrangements and accommoda- 
tions already made. 

In order to determine what is equi- 
table, let us say that the State commis- 
sioner approved a plan which he con- 
siders to be equitable. Let us say that 
the nonpublic school authorities are dis- 
satisfied with the plan—even, possibly, 
the Hebrews are satisfied, the Lutherans 
are lukewarm, and the Catholics are op- 
posed. 

Would we then haye to go to Rome, 
to the World Council of Churches, or tc 
some place else to decide on an ecumeni- 
cal and equitable agreement? 

If this does not point up the fact that 
we might finally wind up by having 
some sort of election of religious officials 
to decide by a majority vote what is 
equitable, nothing points it up so much 
as the amendment. 

This might require a decree by the 
Holy Spirit, to find out what is equitable. 

I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAREY. I yield to my colleague 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman from New York, in his dialogue 
as to asking what could become an in- 
equity under a State plan and the op- 
eration of it, could I ask, why is it under 
title II of the present Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, there is a pro- 
vision for a State plan? 

Mr. CAREY. That is very simple. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Why does 
that not provide the same problem? 

Mr. CAREY. As the author of title II, 
I can tell the gentleman quite simply 
it applies to texts and materials only. 

The reason for devising a State plan 
is so that the State can judge the pri- 
orities of need among the library re- 
sources and the reference materials. All 
of the materials are public school mate- 
rials. There is no question of distributive 
treatment. The references are only pub- 
lic school materials. 

The reason for that plan was so that 
the State could make a judgment on 
the priorities as to where they would 
apply the need. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
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Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. CAREY. I yield further. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Part (B) 
of section 203 provides: 

Provide assurance that to the extent con- 
sistent with law such library resources, text- 
books, and other instructional materials will 
be provided on an equitable basis for the use 
of children and teachers in private elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in the State 
which comply with the compulsory attend- 
ance laws. 


So title II does not apply only to public 
schools. 

Mr. CAREY. Evidently the gentleman 
was not on the floor when I pointed out 
that title II plans are totally different in 
their application from the plans sug- 
gested in the remainder of the bill, such 
as title I. Title II applies only to text 
materials and certain teaching and in- 
structional aids. These can be easily dis- 
tributed because they are all public 
school materials, anyway. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Who does 
decide where they should be distributed? 

Mr. CAREY. That is quite different. 
The catalog of materials is published in 
the catalog of public school materials. 
The nonpublic school officials choose 
from the list of texts and materials those 
they want. That is quite simple. 

When we talk about assigning teach- 
ers, when we talk about originating pro- 
grams, when we talk about doing things 
in 100 different ways for 100 different 
kinds of special remedial education, we 
are not going to get the same kind of 
universal agreement as there is in the 
distribution of public textbooks. 

The gentleman has done a very good 
job of pointing up why this does work 
in title II and not under the other titles. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Quie amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in one hour and a 
half from now. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I would have 
to object to a time certain, I say to the 
gentleman. It is my understanding of the 
agreement that it would be an hour and 
a half, whatever length of time that hour 
and a half of debate takes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. QUIE. I am reserving the right to 
object. Is this the same understanding 
that we had? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
from Kentucky restate his request? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, my re- 
quest is that all debate on the Quie 
amendments and all amendments thereto 
close within one hour and a half from 
now, the time being equally divided. 

Mr. QUIE. Again the gentleman stated 
that in such a way I would have to object 
it. An hour and a half from now. If the 
gentleman will say an hour and a half of 
debate, I can agree. 

Mr. PERKINS. I will modify that 
unanimous-consent request, Mr. Chair- 
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man, and say one hour and a half, the 
time to be equally divided. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
reserving the right to object, I want to get 
clear who is going to control the time. 

Mr. PERKINS. It will be equally di- 
vided. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Between which 
people? 

Mr. PERKINS. Between the gentleman 
from Ohio and myself. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I would object 
to that. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the so-called Quie 
amendments and all amendments 
thereto close within 1 hour and 30 min- 
utes, the time to be equally divided. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HARDY. It is proper to move 
that time be equally divided between two 
Members? 

The CHAIRMAN. No, the motion is 
not in order. 

Mr. HARDY. Then, I make a point of 
order against the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
restate the motion. I now move that all 
debate on the Quie amendments and all 
amendments thereto cease within 1 hour 
and 30 minutes. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Can the Chair- 
man tell us how many amendments to 
the Quie amendments are pending at the 
desk? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is only the 
pending amendment with the Wyman 
amendment thereto, There is none other 
at the desk. 

Mr, DELLENBACK. I thank the Chair- 
man. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. QUIE. If the motion of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky prevails, does this 
mean only those standing at the time 
will be recognized? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the motion pre- 
vails on the time limitation, the Chair 
will recognize the Members standing and 
should there be time left over, the Chair 
would recognize other Members seeking 
recognition within that time. 

Mr, GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. Does this mean the 
full time for debate is an hour and a 
half or does it mean all debate will cease 
in one hour and a half? There is a dif- 
ference. 

Mr. PERKINS. I intended my motion 
to mean that the Chair will call the time 
and only the time will count. Just like a 
ball game. The Chair will be the referee 
and only the time of speaking will count. 

Mr, GURNEY. Then, there will be an 
hour and a half of debate equally 
divided? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
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the motion of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will note 
the names of Members standing indi- 
cating a desire to be recognized under 
the limitation of time. 

Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, is a 
motion to reconsider the last motion in 
order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Pucrinsk1] that such motion is not in 
order in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
Chair be able to tell us how many Mem- 
bers’ names he will call? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is the Chair’s 
count that we have 66 listed. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Missouri will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, it seems to me that I have read 
somewhere that until every Member who 
was seeking recognition had an oppor- 
tunity to speak, those Members who had 
spoken previously upon an amendment 
or upon a question pending before the 
House, that they would not be recog- 
nized; is that a fact? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
in response to the parliamentary inquiry 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Jones] that under the 5-minute rule the 
gentleman would probably be correct. 
However, this is a matter being con- 
sidered under a motion closing debate. 
We have an amendment to an amend- 
ment pending. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, a further parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri will state his parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. However, that 
does not have anything to do with the 
various Members seeking recognition? 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule to which 
the gentleman from Missouri has re- 
ferred applies to a pending amendment. 

We have pending an amendment to an 
amendment and the Chair is of the opin- 
ion that very few of the Members who 
will be recognized under the motion were 
recognized on both of these amend- 
ments. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois will state his parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, when 
inquiry was made a short time ago as to 
whether or not there were any amend- 
ments pending at the desk, I recall the 
ropi aA that. there were no amend- 
ments. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Pucinsk1] that in the opinion of the 
Chair the Chair correctly stated the 
situation. 

The Chair stated there was a pending 
amendment to the amendment. There 
are no other amendments pending at the 
desk. 

When the motion was agreed to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GoobzLLI had already been recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, we are 
entering upon the final stages of debate 
upon what I consider to be the most im- 
portant decision and the most important 
amendment that faces us in this body 
today. 

The author [Mr. Quiz] has been vil- 
ified, calumniated, defamed, maligned, 
and misrepresented across this land. At 
times they have even told the truth about 
him, out of context, in most cases. 

The amendment he has offered is a 
sincere and straightforward amendment. 

The allegation has been made that 
there were no hearings on the bill. Mr. 
Qu introduced the bill. He offered it 
as an amendment. We held hearings on 
the general education act, full hearings. 
We had many comments and contribu- 
tions which were included in some re- 
spects in the amendments adopted in 
the committee. Mr. Qure offered his 
amendment in the committee, as other 
amendments were offered, some of them 
enacted in the committee. 

Most of the amendments enacted in 
our committee had had hearings on them 
as such. Likewise, the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act we passed in 1963, the Man- 
power Development Training Act, the 
Higher Education Act, all of them were 
changed in major respects by committee 
or the House. They did not have hear- 
ings as such. 

Now, the Quie amendment is a rela- 
tively straightforward amendment. It 
adopts the procedures of the existing 
act. It is not a complicated amendment. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I cannot yield to the 
gentleman at this time. 

As I say, it is not a complicated amend- 
ment. It combines four existing titles of 
the present act. It says that the State 
officials can spend the money within some 
guidelines any way they want to within 
the provisions of the existing law, dis- 
tributing different amounts of money to 
title I, title II, title III, and title V if they 
so desire. 

The gentlewoman referred to the issue 
of church-state. 

I must express my admiration, regret- 
fully, sadly, but my admiration for those 
who have raised this issue. They cer- 
tainly have created a fantasma with 
reference to the church-state issue. It is 
not there. I marvel particularly at the 
metaphors—the mixed metaphors if you 
will of my colleague, the gentleman from 
New York, who speaks on this subject. 

He says that if we inject this vanda- 
lism into our politics, we will set this war 
afire. And that it would be a trojan 
horse, a pig in the poke, a bonanza, and 
a hot nugget when it gets down to the 
school districts. 
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What more can we say about it? Let 
me say to my colleagues, and I will yield 
to the gentleman from New York in a 
moment because I cannot resist the 
temptation to listen to some more of his 
irridescent prose on this subject. 

Mr. CAREY. I cannot resist the op- 
portunity to attribute that to the gentle- 
man in the well. 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man briefly. 

Mr. CAREY. It seems to me that the 
issue we are speaking of was instigated 
back in 1965 when the gentleman from 
New York stood in the well of the House 
and said that if we put programs in this 
vague language as he called it in the 
school districts, there would be a holy 
war all over the country. That is where 
I got the expression. If the gentleman 
thought that language was vague as it 
deals with school districts, how vague do 
you think it will be when it is dealt with 
differently in all 50 States? 

Mr. GOODELL. I recall well that de- 
bate. That is the time I asked the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, Mr. PERKINS, 
whether public school teachers could 
teach in private schools and he said, 
“No.” I then asked the gentleman from 
New York who is questioning me now if 
they could, and he said, “Yes.” 

I think in debate there was consider- 
able question as to how this was being 
handled by legislation. 

Mr. CAREY. Now I wonder what is 
going to happen all over the land when 
the school administrators of the public 
schools ask the very same question in 50 
different States and get 50 different 
answers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Goop- 
ELL] has expired. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time allotted to me may be allotted 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GOODELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GOODELL] is recognized. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I must 
say to my colleague, the gentleman from 
New York, that confusion now has made 
its masterpiece. 

I do not know whether the gentleman 
from New York gets his inspiration from 
Calliope, the mythical muse of eloquence 
and epic poetry or from Terpsichore, the 
muse of dancing. But his debate on this 
question and the amendment that is 
pending here to guarantee allocations for 
private school students through public 
schools is a masterpiece of confusion. 

We have a simple provision here. It 
provides that the States under State 
plans must make equitable provision for 
private school students as under the ex- 
isting law. If they do not make it in their 
State plans—if they do not provide it in 
their implementation, then the money 
can be withheld by the Commissioner of 
Education. 

Unfortunately, it has developed here, 
the church-state issue is being used to 
befog the basic and simple issue before 
us which is: Do we want to have the 
States under the guidelines requiring 
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them to be equitable, to have more con- 
trol, and the local educational agencies 
to have more control, over our educa- 
tional policies or do we want to continue 
with the present program in which you 
have multiple forms and much complain- 
ing and much sighing and many people 
saying that it is hardly worth participat- 
ing in these programs because of the 
number of forms and the delayed, com- 
plicated and erratic funding that has 
resulted under the present act? We can 
improve the present act, simplify its 
procedures and move to increase diversity 
in our educational system across the 
land. The Quie amendment is an impor- 
tant first step in that direction. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding, and I 
have asked him to do so merely for the 
purpose of announcing my support for 
the Quie amendment, and to encourage 
my colleagues—especially those others 
from New York—to also vote for it. 

From the political standpoint—if my 
recent constituent mail is any sort of 
guide—this may not be the easiest course 
for me to follow. However, I was sent here 
to exercise my own best judgment on 
matters such as this, and to cast my 
votes in a manner consistent with what I 
believed to be the best interest, first, of 
the Nation—which interest must always 
be of overriding importance—and, then, 
in the interests of my State and the peo- 
ple thereof that I happen to represent. 

Mr. Chairman, in all the time I have 
been here I can recall few other issues 
that have become so confused, or so wide- 
ly misunderstood and misinterpreted, as 
the basic issue that lies at the heart of 
the so-called Quie proposal. I do not 
question the motives of those who have 
done so, but I believe it to be true that at 
least two false issues—false in the sense 
that they do not really pertain to the 
question at hand—have been raised dur- 
ing the course of this debate. The first of 
those relates to the problem of segrega- 
tion in some of our school systems, and 
the other to the difficult and emotion- 
laden question of Federal aid going to 
private and church-related schools. 

Permit me to point out again, as others 
have tried to do before me, that the Quie 
proposal does not, and has not, raised 
these issues, both of which, let it be 
clearly understood, have been previously 
resolved by Congress, albeit not yet to 
everyone’s satisfaction. Instead, as the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Esch], 
said on Monday, the Quie amendment as 
now before us merely confirms and sup- 
ports the previous sense of Congress on 
both of these matters. 

I would like to make brief comments, 
however, on those two issues before going 
on to the question, which is really the sole 
question, now before us. 

Let me first say that I have serious 
reservations concerning our tentative de- 
cision to adopt the so-called Green 
amendment which was before us yester- 
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day, and which does or does not—de- 
pending on whose arguments you ac- 
cept—relate to the guidelines for school 
desegregation in accordance with what is 
now the accepted law of the land and the 
provisions and intent of title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. At this point, I 
am not at all sure that anyone here fully 
understands the import and effect of this 
amendment which may or may not have 
been devised in an attempt to somehow 
make the committee bill—H.R. 7819— 
more palatable to those of our colleagues 
from the 17 southern or border States, 
though I am certain its gracious sponsor 
had no such personal intent. 

I voted against that amendment, yes- 
terday in Committee, when it carried 
on a voice vote, primarily because of my 
own uncertainty as to what it really 
meant, but also because I do not believe 
that, at this point in time when race re- 
lations seem to be worsening, we should 
do anything that might possibly, as Sec- 
retary Gardner of HEW seems to be say- 
ing, invite evasion or delay in continu- 
ing such progress as is being made to end 
school segregation. 

Perhaps, later on today, this matter 
will come back before us, and I, for one, 
hope so, for I believe we may have acted 
hastily and without appropriate consid- 
eration of what we were doing. 

However, I have no similar feelings of 
uncertainty about that other issue which 
some have sought to insert into this de- 
bate, and that is the question of whether 
or not, should the Quie approach be 
adopted, aid under this program would 
continue to go to benefit eligible students 
in private or parochial schools. As has 
been pointed out time and time again to 
those who would listen the Quie formula 
adopts exactly the same procedure as the 
basic Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, a formula which in this respect 
requires State and local public school 
officials to provide equitably for such 
private school pupils. 

Now, that formula and the principle 
therein accepted may be good or bad, de- 
pending upon one’s personal views and, 
speaking quite honestly, I have some res- 
ervations about it, but no one and, I 
repeat, no one at this time is seeking to 
recross that bridge over the perennial 
church-state issue here involved that we 
managed to get across back in 1965 upon 
passage of the original Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. Perhaps, at 
some future time, this entire subject will 
be reconsidered by Congress, and such 
alternatives as may exist for the tenuous 
compromise then worked out reex- 
amined, but we are not called upon to do 
so, today. 

Now it is true, and I would be the first 
to admit it, that should the Quie proposal 
be accepted the dialogue that has devel- 
oped under Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act between local public school 
and private school officials will now have 
to be referred at the State level rather 

. than at the Federal level, so to speak, but 
I really do not see why that should pre- 
sent any real difficulties—unless one 
wants to be totally rigid about any 
change—nor why it would in any way 
impede future cooperation between all 
parties concerned in accordance with the 
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basic intents and purposes of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
law. 

Therefore, it seems to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, after trying to cut through all the 
smokescreens that have been put forth 
and to come to an understanding of the 
real issue before us, that the only ques- 
tion we have to decide with respect to the 
Quie amendment is whether or not, ac- 
cepting the premise that Federal aid to 
education at these levels is now to be an 
ongoing thing, the overall needs of this 
Nation’s system of education will be bet- 
ter met by continuing to centralize pol- 
icymaking in the hands of Federal ad- 
ministrators, or by attempting to mold 
a more creative cooperative approach 
utilizing to the fullest extent possible 
State and local educational agencies, 
both public and private. 

Put in that context, I have no difficulty 
in making up my mind. There is no ques- 
tion but that such Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act moneys as have 
come into my State and into my district 
have been needed and have been put to 
good purposes, but at the same time my 
files are full of letters from local school 
administrators testifying to the fact that 
the proliferation of narrow, categorical 
grant programs under Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act has caused a 
heavy, almost intolerable, administrative 
burden upon them. Those letters also 
testify to the further fact that the offer- 
ing of such a variety of categorical aids— 
but only those—has made it increasingly 
difficult for the local school admininstra- 
tors and the local boards of education to 
carry out their programs of education in 
accordance with priorities determined by 
them—and, let me repeat that—in ac- 
cordance with priorities determined by 
them. Where should such priorities be 
determined here in Washington, where, 
as one witness before the committee said 
during its hearings, the local people get 
“trapped in the redtape syndrome,” or at 
the local level where local people in ac- 
cordance with a State plan to insure 
compliance with the intent of Congress, 
are the best judges, as they have always 
been, of their own needs. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the 
answer to that question ought to be 
obvious; and, because it is obvious, I shall 
vote for the Quie amendment. 

In doing so, however, I cannot avoid 
again stating my reservations about the 
underlying program, and my belief that 
what would better suit the long-range 
educational needs of our Nation at this 
level of schooling is some sort of tax- 
sharing plan, with federally collected 
revenues being returned to all States 
earmarked for education somewhat 
along the lines as contained in my own 
bill, H.R. 1180. 

I recognize the fact that, under our 
rules, such a proposal could not be offered 
as an amendment to the bill before us. 
However, I am still convinced that, at 
some future time, some such provisions 
will have to be made in order to ease 
that ever-increasing burden on local real 
estate, which still carries the major load 
of the cost of elementary and secondary 
education, as well as to supplement our 
ever dwindling sources of additional 
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State revenues applied in support of our 
schools. 

To my mind, this concept for Federal 
aid to education at these levels still 
makes the most sense; is the most fair 
approach, as well as the most practical 
approach available to us, and, though the 
idea behind block grants as contained in 
the Quie amendment is a tentative step 
in that general direction, I shall con- 
bee to work in behalf of that alterna- 

ve. 

One final word: It may be, should the 
Quie amendment be adopted, that my 
State would find—although quite frankly 
I do not see how anyone can forecast 
this for sure—that the floor Mr. QUIE has 
put in his modified proposal to ensure 
that no State would receive less aid 
under it than it is now receiving under 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, could become a ceiling on what New 
York might otherwise eventually get. 
This, I suppose, is a possibility, but if I 
must first consider and advance what I 
believe to be the interests of the Nation 
in the best possible school system, that 
is a risk that I must take, and it would 
be a sad day, indeed, around here, if all 
of us began to cast our votes not on what 
we considered to be the merits of a pro- 
posal before us, but solely on the basis 
of what might be in it for us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. SCHEUER]. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, the 
recent amendment to the Quie amend- 
ment, I think, typifies the utter morass 
that we would be getting into if we adopt 
the Quie proposal. 

The amendment to the Quie amend- 
ment would freeze the benefits enjoyed 
by children in nonpublic schools to the 
current rate of expenditures, even 
though it is quite possible and indeed 
hopeful, that in the future we will grant 
appropriations in this bill equal to the 
authorization of $3 billion, twice the 
current rate of appropriations. 

We would be limiting the educationally 
disadvantaged children in our Nation 
who are attending private schools to 
one-half of what they otherwise would 
be entitled. 

Mr. Chairman, we are just getting into 
this sensitive business of working out 
entirely new and unprecedented rela- 
tionships in financing and administer- 
ing programs designed to serve both 
children in public schools and children 
in private schools. And the organizing of 
the programs is being done where the 
solution of this educational problem be- 
longs—at the local level. 

Those of us in this House of Repre- 
sentatives who believe in local initia- 
tives, local decisionmaking, local solu- 
tions to local problems should support 
this intricate mechanism which was 
worked out in 1965 after years of effort, 
and not try to adjust the delicate mecha- 
nism of a fine Swiss watch, with a wan- 
ton sledgehammer blow. 

At the time we passed this law in 1965, 
we set up a National Advisory Council on 
title I, which was specifically mandated 
by Congress to scrutinize the operations 
of title I insofar as it affected church- 
state relations. It is now doing just that 
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job. They are currently studying the 
actual operations of title I of ESEA— 
from the viewpoint of church-state rela- 
tions, and the fair treatment of each and 
every educationally disadvantaged child, 
whether in public or private school. Dur- 
ing our committee hearings, represent- 
atives of the National Advisory Council 
indicated that they would have a detailed 
report ready for us in the months to 
come, in plenty of time for us to take 
remedial action next year, if their careful 
and factual studies indicate that this 
would be helpful and appropriate. In the 
meantime, let us let the school districts 
of America work ahead—as they virtually 
unanimously wish to—in gaining more 
momentum, more experience, more in- 
sight, and more public support—in meet- 
ing—creatively and imaginatively—the 
problems of America’s educationally dis- 
advantaged kids. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. REIFEL]. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to ask a question of the author 
of the amendment. In the colloquy be- 
tween the gentleman from Florida and 
the chairman, the chairman left the im- 
pression, at least in my mind, that the 
Indian American children in public 
schools would not be benefited by the 
amendment, while such children in the 
Federal schools would come under the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota, 

Mr. QUIE. My amendment would in- 
clude the Indian children exactly the 
way the act does with the amendment to 
H.R. 7819. The mistake the other side 
seems to be making is that the present 
amendment, such as the language on 
page 44 of the act, goes to the section 
of the act of September 30, 1950 which 
includes Indian children. These amend- 
ments would make good my reference to 
that specific section. It provides the au- 
thorization for funding it. 

I might also point out that Indian chil- 
dren are really counted twice, and there 
could be a possibility of some of them 
being counted even once more. So I think 
that this is sufficient. 

Mr. REIFEL. The amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota, then, so far 
as the Indian American children in pub- 
lic schools and in Federal schools are 
concerned, are both covered equally 
under your amendment? 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. 

Mr. REIFEL. I thank the gentleman. I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Ros]. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to- 
day in support of the 1967 amendments 
to the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, which would continue the 
major titles of the 1965 bill under the 
same administrative methods as cur- 
rently used. 

Gentlemen, I support this bill enthu- 
siastically and with conviction. I recom- 
mend that we make no substantive 
changes in the formula by which our 
schools, our children have been advanced 
educationally. 

I do not recommend such a proposal 
lightly. There are those who will point 
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out that my State might acquire more 
funds if another method of dispensing 
aid were applied. And indeed, I would 
welcome additional financial assistance 
for the schoolchildren of Indiana—who 
are our personal as well as our national 
future, our most important and worth- 
while investment. 

But at what cost would I have to pur- 
chase that additional grant for Indiana 
if—and this is an assumption only—it 
could be so acquired? Well, I would have 
to give up the harmonious, effective, and 
successful programs that are already in 
operation in school districts throughout 
the country. And virtually begin anew. 

I would have to see title I diminished 
in areas where it is needed most in spite 
of the fact that so many accomplish- 
ments have been made through these 
funds for the educationally disadvan- 
taged. My own State of Indiana is re- 
ceiving $15,097,099.97 in fiscal 1967 and 
my own district, the Fifth Congressional 
District of Indiana, receives $1,068,869 
this year. 

All 22 local educational agencies in the 
Fifth District have registered their en- 
thusiastic approval of title I’s approach 
to aiding education and particularly the 
disadvantaged, by active participation. 
Their activities have included: Mobile 
health and reading units, special sum- 
mer programs, teacher aides, various 
forms of cultural enrichment—to men- 
tion but a few. 

Any major change would endanger 
one of the main benefits—and this re- 
lates particularly to title I also—of the 
present legislation. This is the formula 
worked out in the 1965 Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act whereby Fed- 
eral aid is applied to students and not 
schools. The religious difference then 
makes no difference. 

It was this principle which resolved 
the old church-state question and made 
possible our first major effort to im- 
prove the quality of elementary and 
secondary education, that level of educa- 
tion, which forms the foundation for 
our future scientists, scholars, and 
artists. Their careers—as educators have 
so often warned us—begin at this level 
even before. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in many ways a 
typical Congressman from a typical 
State—middle America, Midwestern 
United States. In Indiana, we have a 
variety of religions and our people are 
serious about their faith. As Congress- 
men it is our job to represent and serve 
them all. The Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 has allowed us 
to do so, to aid the children and forget 
about their religious differences. 

Moreover, I remember the debates of 
the early 1960’s. Some of you here may 
well remember them too. Would you 
want to reopen those debates? The new 
Members of the House were spared that. 
It was not and would not be another 
“holy war,” as some have referred to that 
controversy, but more like a civil one. 

My own State of Indiana, and over 30 
other States, have some kind of con- 
stitutional prohibition regarding the use 
of public funds for private-parochial- 
religious institutions. Our constitution in 
Indiana reads that— 
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No money shall be drawn from the treasury, 
for the benefit of any religious or theological 
institution. 


Yet, through the formula I have men- 
tioned—aiding children, not schools— 
we have been able to manage quite suc- 
cessfully. 

The Indiana State plan for ESEA has 
a very liberal statement regarding non- 
public students: 

Private schoolchildren may be transported, 
special services may be conducted on 
premises of the private school, equipment 
may be loaned to private schools, and priv- 
ate school teachers with Specific Title I as- 
signments may participate in in-service 
training. 

In the Fifth Congressional District, 
Madison-Grant Unified School Corp. 
and Jay County School Corp. each have 
a reading teacher who goes into the non- 
public schools. Valparaiso and Green- 
burg are bringing nonpublic schoolchil- 
dren into public schools. South Spencer 
School Corp. and Huntingburg School 
Corp. have mobile health and reading 
units going into areas to serve nonpublic 
students. Health services and remedial 
reading are the usual kinds of programs. 
Language arts have received a lot of at- 
tention too—both public and nonpublic 
participating. 

Yesterday, May 22, title I and title II 
State coordinators met with parochial 
superintendents on a good-will visit. This 
is another sign of the cooperation this 
legislation has evoked. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not want to be 
the one to deprive children who are often 
suffering from other forms of depriva- 
tion, of these educational advantages, 
because of their religion. I would not 
want to take from them the enthusiasm, 
the purpose, the progress they have be- 
gun to enjoy. 

Nor would I ever wish to discourage 
children from seeking a religious- 
oriented education, if they so desired. I 
am myself on the Board of Huntington 
College, a college dedicated to a specific 
Christian belief. 

Finally, I would not want to take from 
my fellow Hoosiers the education in tol- 
erance of others both adult and child, 
public and private educator, community 
and school have acquired from the ex- 
perience of working together for the 
same end—the educational enrichment 
of all our children. 

“Something there is that doesn’t love 
a wall,” as Robert Frost tells us and 
through this legislation I believe we have 
broken down walls of misunderstanding, 
apprehension, and fear. I would not see 
them rebuilt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HALPERN]. 

Mr, HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill and in opposition 
to the Quie amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, during the debate in 
the Committee of the Whole concerning 
the future of our program of Federal 
assistance to elementary and secondary 
education, my able and distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. GOODELL], inserted in the RECORD 
answers to what he termed false alle- 
gations about the Quie amendment.” I 
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must admit that his answers do not allay 
my fears. I feel that the objections which 
have been raised against the Quie 
amendment cannot be answered in such 
“black and white” fashion as the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GOODELL] at- 
tempts to do. A large “gray area” of 
doubt and potential difficulty remains. 

For example, the gentleman dismisses 
the volatile church-state problems en- 
gendered by the Quie proposal by stat- 
ing that the Quie amendment adopts the 
requirements of ESEA that nonpublic 
school students participate in programs 
on an equitable basis. He dismisses our 
fears that new problems would be created 
by accusing us of distrusting the discre- 
tion and good faith of our State and local 
educators. As members of this commit- 
tee are well aware, the problem is not 
that simple. 

The constitutions and laws of more 
than 30 States forbid direct or indirect 
assistance to nonpublic schools. We rec- 
ognized in 1965 that if State departments 
of education were charged with the over- 
sight of educational programs in which 
private school children were required to 
participate, many State agencies would 
be legally unable to accept the respon- 
sibility. Therefore, programs under 
ESEA were specifically designed to retain 
their Federal label. In this way, limita- 
tions of State law did not need to apply. 
In fact, it was this Federal character” of 
ESEA that led the attorney general of my 
own State of New York to find that our 
State could participate in ESEA pro- 
grams despite New York’s strict constitu- 
tional limitations. 

In the only State plan program in 
ESEA—title II—a bypass provision was 
inserted to allow another agency to dis- 
tribute books and materials if the State 
department of education could not con- 
stitutionally do so. The Quie amendment 
has retained this bypass provision, but 
only for books and equipment. I have 
serious doubts that a State department 
of education could administer a State 
plan for compensatory education or for 
supplementary centers—when each pro- 
gram requires nonpublic student partici- 
pation—if it could not administer a 
State plan for distribution of books to 
private school students. The Quie 
amendment makes no provision for any 
bypass in this situation. 

My fine colleague from New York may 
be correct that there is no church-state 
problem in the Quie amendment. But 
when such organizations as the US. 
Catholic Conference, Agudath Israel of 
America, and Citizens for Educational 
Freedom express their concern, I feel 
that the danger cannot be dismissed as 
lightly as the gentleman from New York 
Mr. GOODELL] would have us do. 

Similarly, the gentleman dismisses ob- 
jections to the inequitability of the al- 
location formula in the Quie bill with 
the answer that no State can lose, as no 
State can receive less money than it 
will receive in fiscal year 1968. This re- 
liance on the “floor” provision as a guar- 
antee of fair treatment for all States 
again is merely a smokescreen for the 
fact that many States will receive less 
under the Quie formula than they are 
authorized to receive in fiscal year 1969 
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under ESEA. As I noted yesterday, if 
authorizations are compared, my State 
of New York will lose approximately $118 
million, even with the floor“ provision. 
I see no other basis of comparison than 
comparison of authorization under the 
Quie bill with authorization under H.R. 
7819. No budget for fiscal year 1969 has 
yet been submitted to this Congress, and 
mere guessing at the suggested appro- 
priation for ESEA for fiscal year 1969 
will not achieve anything. I, for one, am 
reassured little by Mr. GoopELL’s assur- 
ance that New York’s allocation will 
never fall below what will be appropri- 
ated for ESEA for fiscal year 1968, espe- 
cially when the appropriation requested 
by the President’s budget is significantly 
lower than the authorization level for 
ESEA. 

One of my major objections to the 
Quie proposal—one which I detailed in 
my statement on the floor yesterday— 
is that the proposal has not been sub- 
jected to the deliberative processes which 
form the basis of our committee sys- 
tem. No hearings have been held on the 
Quie amendment. H.R. 8983 was not 
even in existence while hearings were 
being held. No educator was asked for 
comment on what became the Quie 
amendment. All questions were couched 
in general language, Couldn't you do 
better if you had the money?” but none 
of the specifics of the Quie proposal were 
disclosed for analysis by educational ex- 
perts. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GoopELL] replies that this lack of con- 
sideration does not matter. He states 
that the Higher Education Act, the Vo- 
cational Education Act, and the Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
were “all written by committee or on 
the House floor. They never received 
committee hearings, as such, in their 
final form.” I am amazed at this ration- 
ale. The fact that the bills were consid- 
ered and written in committee, as all 
three were, is to their credit, not to their 
detriment. That is the whole purpose of 
the committee system—that proposals 
are scrutinized and analyzed, and as a 
result are refined during the hearing 
process. If bills were not written in com- 
mittee, the Congress would be nothing 
but a rubberstamp for the executive 
branch. It is exactly this “writing in com- 
mittee” that I feel the Quie amendment 
lacks, and which it needs. Without as- 
surance that the proposal has received 
the attention of educational experts 
within and without the Congress, I can- 
not support it. I therefore feel that my 
only alternative is to support H.R. 7819, 
the committee-reported bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri, Mr. Chairman, 
in the first place, I am opposed to Fed- 
eral aid to education and intend to vote 
against the bill regardless of how it is 
amended. I think that what we have 
done here, we have tried to appease, and 
I would say that I feel the same way 
about this school appeasement policy in 
trying to get around your Federal Consti- 
tution, your State constitutions, and your 
State laws by giving Federal aid to pa- 
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rochial schools and private schools. At 
the rate we are going it will not be many 
years before every operation of our pa- 
rochial and private schools will be sup- 
ported by public funds—or at least they 
will be participating in these Federal 
funds to the same extent that our public 
schools. How many more church groups 
will decide to organize and operate their 
own schools will be hard to predict, but 
mark my word, it is not far away, un- 
less we see the error of our way before it 
is too late. 

I believe we have violated not only the 
laws of many States, but the Federal and 
many State constitutions. We talk about 
this balance that exists. It is an admis- 
sion of the violation of these laws. Ap- 
peasement does not work anywhere. It 
is not going to work in Vietnam. It is not 
going to work in civil rights, I believe 
our President has found that out. I be- 
lieve if we get down here and give some 
attention to the basic principles that 
most of us grew up with, we will get 
along a great deal better. 

Someone said a moment ago about this 
law being in effect for 8 years. As far as 
I am concerned, I have never seen such 
a decline in morality and disregard for 
the respect of State and local laws by 
many of these children who are getting 
their impulse and impetus from Wash- 
ington, where the Supreme Court renders 
its decisions. 

Until we had Federal aid to education, 
with controls from Washington, we did 
not have the demonstrations by stu- 
dents at the secondary school level. They 
seem to think that defiance of law and 
order is the way to express their aca- 
demic freedom, and some of the local 
schools apparently believe they must go 
along with the trend in Washington. 

I do not want the Federal Government 
to have anything to do with controlling 
the schools in my community. Just re- 
member this: The one who pays the fid- 
dler calls the tune. We are going to rue 
the day we turn the education of our 
children over to the Federal Government, 
and this is rapidly coming to pass. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Quie amendment. 

The Members of the House will soon 
cast one of the most important votes of 
this 90th Congress. 

We all know the issue—whether Fed- 
eral aid to elementary and secondary 
school education shall continue to be pre- 
cisely directed from Washington, or 
whether some direction shall be shifted 
to State and local school boards. 

The administration bill proposes to 
continue the heavy-handed control of 
this Federal aid here in Washington. 

The Office of Education, or to put it 
accurately, Commissioner Howe, will 
continue to dictate to school boards what 
can or cannot be done. 

Oh yes, the scuttlebutt is that certain 
promises have been made to some Mem- 
bers by the White House. A promise that 
if you support the bill and beat the Quie 
amendment, Howe's dogs will be called 
off, in the obnoxious guideline areas. 

In fact, some fancy, pre-curtain-call 
advertising has already been done by the 
administration. Certain functions of 
Howe's office have been transferred di- 
rectly under Secretary Gardner. 
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But who does the administration think 
it is kidding. Certainly not the Members 
it is trying to sell this bill of goods to. 

Secretary Gardner’s policies will be one 
and the same with Commissioner Howe. 
They operate out of the same Depart- 
ment. Their beliefs and goals are the 
same, The only change has been that 
the wolf has donned his sheep’s clothing. 

Now, yesterday, we passed the Green 
amendment providing that guidelines 
should be applied to all 50 States. 

I support this idea 100 percent. 

However, I suspect, just as the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. O’Hara], put it, 
the amendment is meaningless. 

Early in the debate proponents of this 
bill were saying that guideline States 
were not being singled out for special 
treatment. 

It was just that the North was com- 
plying with the civil rights act and the 
South was not, and hence, it was all the 
South’s fault. They were guilty of run- 
ning afoul the guidelines. 

It occurs to me that the Green amend- 
ment has changed nothing in practi- 
cality. 

Even with the Green guideline amend- 
ment the joker in this new deal is still 
Mr. Howe, and the deck of cards is still 
stacked against those States which Mr. 
Howe thinks are the bad guys. 

The Office of Education will adminis- 
ter this act in 1968 just as it does now. 

Commissioner Howe will continue to do 
just as he is doing. 

Guidelines will apply to all States 
under the Green amendment, 

Howe will say OK, the North is com- 
plying, the South is not, and the situa- 
tion will be as obnoxious as ever. 

Let us turn from the guidelines to the 
Quie amendment. 

The strength of it is its flexibility. In- 
stead of the blunderbuss approach of the 
administration bill, what is good for 
Maine is good for California, and so 
forth, it permits the States to rifle in at 
their particular problems, which they 
know best. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon made the best 
argument Monday for the Quie amend- 
ment, when she said: 

I happen to believe that the people in my 
State and city know a great deal more about 
Oregon’s problems than the Office of Educa- 
tion in Washington. 


I concur. The same is true of Florida 
and other States. 

But the problem with the Green 
amendments, that is, those other than 
the guideline amendment, is that they 
apply only to small portions of the bill, 
and do not affect at all the great bulk 
of the money to be spent under the bill. 

If the gentlewoman’s argument is 
sound, and I certainly think it is, why 
do we not extend it further, and that is 
all the Quie amendment does. 

Often, it is possible to see the strength 
of an idea by the arguments against it. 

The administration people have four 
main arguments and three are so flimsy 
they are hardly worthy of mention. 

First. That there have been no hear- 
ings on the Quie amendment. That is 
not true. There was wide discussion in 
Congress of the Quie amendment. If we 
listened to that argument, we would 
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never amend any bill. In actuality, all 
the testimony on Federal aid to educa- 
tion this year and previous years sheds 
as much light on the Quie amendment as 
on the administration bills. 

Second. Do not rock the boat idea. The 
present program is working well, do not 
change it. I am amused at this line of 
argument, It sounds as though my col- 
leagues over here are reactionary con- 
servatives, afraid of change. 

But the facts of the matter are that 
the administration bill has been in ef- 
fect for less than 2 years, Representative 
Quie’s idea has proved itself for many 
more years in tried and true programs, 
such as 

Third. If we pass the Quie amend- 
ment, local school authorities will not 
have enough time to change their plans 
to spend the money. 

That argument does not persuade me. 
From Tallahassee to Timbuctoo I have 
never seen any difficulty in the donee’s 
ability to receive and spend Federal dol- 
lars, whether domestic or foreign aid. 

Now to the main argument—the 
church-state issue. 

Proponents say the Quie amendment 
raises the church-state issue. 

Of course, the truth of the matter is 
that the White House proponents of this 
bill have deliberately stirred up, fired up, 
and inflamed this issue. 

All of us in this House know full well 
the brazen, irresponsible tactics used by 
the White House to stir up religious feel- 
ings to defeat the Quie amendment. 

It has been a sorry spectacle of down- 
right misrepresentation. 

The Quie amendment fully protects the 
benefits of the private and parochial 
schools. In fact, it gives them a double 
safeguard. It will now afford to them 
both the State school authorities, as well 
as the Federal Commissioner, to assure 
them of their benefits of Federal aid. 

The church-state argument is simply 
a red herring, used by the administration 
to confuse the issue. The point is made 
that in the 89th Congress an architec- 
tural masterpiece was wrought. It was 
not that. It was that the administration 
had the votes. 

One final argument. 

There are some dynamic politics 
wrapped up in the votes this afternoon. 

Last November, the voters at the polls 
dramatically revealed that there is a big 
shifting of direction in the political winds 
of this Nation. 

I do not want to get into a partisan 
political brawl here. 

I think the people of this country are 
getting fed up with orders from on high 
in Washington. They would prefer a lit- 
tle more hand in, and control over, their 
own affairs. 

The Quie amendment follows this 
mandate of the people. 

It does not cut off a single cent of Fed- 
eral aid. It does do a little shifting 
around to give a fairer share to the more 
economically deprived States. In Florida 
and most Southern States we fare better 
under the Quie amendment than we do 
under the administration bill. 

But the most important thing it does 
is to keep control of our schools where 
it has been and should be, in the hands of 
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sie citizens who know their problems 
t. 

The people voted last November for 
less Federal messing around in their busi- 
ness. And from every sign around us that 
is what they are going to vote for in 
November 1968. 

If we are good interpreters of the polit- 
ical signs of the times we had better 
vote for the Quie amendment, vote for 
the people. To vote with the administra- 
tion will be for some, if I may use a well- 
known literary illustration, with no dis- 
respect for the President, another vote 
for the Pied Piper of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, and just as surely as those in Ham- 
lintown, some Members of this House 
are going to get hurt if they listen and 
follow this White House piping. 

I hope the House will support the Quie 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. QUILLEN, 
Mr. ARENDS, Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. 
ScHERLE, and Mr. Saytor yielded their 
time to Mr. GERALD R. FORD.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr, Chair- 
man, again I feel that it is appropriate 
for me, after having listened to our dis- 
tinguished Speaker, to compliment him 
on the restrained way in which he dis- 
cussed this very crucial and to some ex- 
tent very volatile issue. 

I do not believe the education of our 
children should be a partisan issue. And 
to a very substantial degree here in the 
last several days we have refrained from 
making it a partisan issue. There is a 
universal feeling on the part of all of 
us that we want our children in each 
of the 50 States educated to the very 
best of our capability. 

We want to give them ample funds, 
proper facilities, fine teachers, and the 
best in textbooks. 

Imust say, however, that there can be, 
and there is, a legitimate difference of 
opinion as to the method by which we 
achieve that objective. There is, with the 
submission of the Quie amendment, a 
line of demarcation as to method. 

In 1965 and again in 1966 there was 
legislation enacted which provided a new 
method by which Federal financial as- 
sistance could be channeled into local 
school districts throughout the country. 
It was a method of Federal financing 
which resulted in 17,000-plus school dis- 
tricts getting Federal help, with the Fed- 
eral authorities retaining in their own 
clutches the ultimate control, the ulti- 
mate responsibility. Our local school dis- 
tricts were required to come to Wash- 
ington or to deal directly with Federal 
authorities. 

The Quie amendment seeks to change 
the method, the procedure by which Fed- 
eral funds will be channeled into local 
school districts by making it a require- 
ment that there be a State plan. 

It seems to me that those of us on 
either side of the aisle who have faith 
and trust in the local school boards, in 
the State authorities, ought to strongly 
support the Quie amendment and its 
philosophy. 

Iam pleased that our Governors—and 
I use that in the broadest sense; Demo- 
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crats, Republicans, north, south, east, 
and west—on December 16 and 17 of 
1966 endorsed categorically the philoso- 
phy of tax sharing and block grants. Let 
me read what they said in this resolu- 
tion: 

New DIRECTIONS In FEDERAL Arm POLICY 

Be it further resolved, That the National 
Governors’ Conference specifically endorses 
the principle of tax sharing and the principle 
of block grants consolidating existing Fed- 
eral categorical grants in aid to partially or 
wholly offset Federal categorical grant in aid 

which now exist or may be de- 

veloped in the future. 


As I understand it, this resolution was 
approved with only one dissenting vote 
out of those Governors who were present 
at that conference less than 6 months 
ago. In other words, the Governors of our 
States, with one exception, I understand, 
agree with the approach which we are 
proposing here today of block grants for 
Federal aid to education. 

Much has been made during the last 
few days of the allegation that there 
were no hearings held on this particular 
amendment. I believe the allegation has 
been clearly answered and effectively 
challenged, but let me take a slightly dif- 
ferent approach, if I may. 

Yesterday the Committee of the Whole 
considered an amendment offered by the 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] 
and I am informed that that amend- 
ment never had hearings in the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

The amendment was offered initially 
on the floor to the committee bill. The 
amendment was debated for several 
hours. There were some on the commit- 
tee on that side of the aisle who opposed 
it. There was almost universal support 
on our side for it. There were some on 
that side of the aisle, including the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. Conyers] who I believe opposed the 
Green amendment initially but who, 
after hearing the discussion and the de- 
bate, indicated support for the Green 
amendment. The Committee of the 
Whole House yesterday, on a very impor- 
tant amendment which had not been 
considered in the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, worked its will, which is 
the prerogative of the Committee of the 
Whole or of the House. So even if we 
concede that hearings were not held on 
the Quie amendment, which is not the 
fact, I think we, 435 of us in this body, 
have the prerogative to work our will on 
this fundamental issue. I hope and trust 
that in the consideration of this crucial 
matter we will work our will as we did 
yesterday op the Green amendment. 

Regrettably, to some extent, the 
church-state issue has been raised. I can 
vividly recall 2 years ago when we con- 
sidered the elementary and secondary 
education bill that came before the Con- 
gress in 1965. In the minds of many peo- 
ple at that time there were serious ques- 
tions raised as to how this approach 
would work out. There were people in 
private and parochial schools who had 
grave reservations that they might not 
be included. There were people on both 
sides of the aisle who honestly ques- 
tioned whether the Federal constitution- 
al limitations might be circumvented 
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without running into some roadblock. It 
was a delicately balanced approach, but 
I gather from the experience that people 
have had in education in my district that 
it did work out. 

The Quie amendment has precisely the 
same safeguards that exist in the exist- 
ing law. So why should people be appre- 
hensive now since the program initiated 
2 years ago worked. The same safe- 
guards currently exist in the Quie 
amendment. 

It might be of interest in passing to 
note that the National Union of Chris- 
tian Schools, which is a private non- 
public school system in my congressional 
district of considerable magnitude, has 
written me on May 19 indicating their 
support for the Quie amendment. Twen- 
ty-five percent of the schoolchildren in 
my congressional district go to National 
Union of Christian Schools—private 
schools. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. AYRES 
and Mr. Gross yielded their time to Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, this school system on a nationwide 
basis has 52,210 students, 2,118 teachers, 
and 219 schools. A heavy concentration 
of this school system exists in my con- 
gressional district and in other areas in 
Michigan. Their students benefit under 
existing law. They are convinced that 
the Quie amendment gives them the 
same protection that they currently have 
under existing law. Therefore, I do not 
think, as a practical matter, anybody in 
parochial or private schools has any rea- 
son to be apprehensive or any basic 
cause to be concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, it has worked under 
current law and it will work now if the 
Quie amendment is approved. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude with this 
final observation: We have to give more 
than lipservice to the issue of State and 
local control, if we really believe in it. 
We cannot pick and choose where we 
are going to give support to a basic prin- 
ciple. And, Mr. Chairman, if we honestly 
and conscientiously feel that our local 
school boards and our State school ad- 
ministrators ought to have a high degree 
of responsibility in the education of our 
children, then we should favor the Quie 
amendment. 

If you wish in the future to continue 
the concentration of Federal control 
over elementary and secondary education 
then you should vote against the Quie 
amendment. I do not think there are 
any dangers in implementing the Quie 
amendment. I do not believe there is any 
political danger, because the people who 
will be the beneficiaries, the schoolchil- 
dren, will receive exactly the same help 
and assistance under the Quie amend- 
ri that they receive under the existing 

aw. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
O'HARA]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to yield 
my time to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. PERKINS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. MEEDS]. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BRADEMAS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Fraser]. 

Mr. FRASER, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BRADEMAS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from New York 
(Mrs. KELLY]. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Brapemas]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Evans]. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to yield 
my time to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. PERKINS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The C . The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ANNUNZIO]. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BRADE- 
MAS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr, ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
yield my time to the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Brapemas]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Scorr]. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, many of 
the counties that I represent have been 
having difficulties with the Commission- 
er of Education and at least one of them, 
Northumberland, is now having difficul- 
ties with the Department of Justice with 
regard to the aid to education bill as it 
now stands. These counties for the most 
part are rural and do not have the re- 
sources or the talents to compete on an 
equal level with the Federal Govern- 
ment—whether it be with the Commis- 
sioner of Education or the Department 
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of Justice—when a legitimate difference 
of opinion arises between them. I favor 
the Quie amendment because while I un- 
derstand it would not change the present 
law in any material manner insofar as 
civil rights or aid to education are con- 
cerned, it would pit the State of Virginia 
or any of our other States against the 
Federal Government for the resolving of 
any conflicts that might arise in the ad- 
ministration of the act. This would re- 
sult in a more fair balance between the 
proponents and the opponents of a par- 
ticular point of view rather than a strong 
Federal Government with its vast re- 
sources being brought to bear against an 
individual school district. If this law is 
to be fairly administered, Mr. Chairman, 
some changes have to be made in the 
present act to restrict the awesome au- 
thority and dictatorial tactics of the 
present Commissioner of Education. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. EcKHARDT 
yielded his time to Mr. PERKINS.) 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment to the Quie amendment 
which I am offering today is a simple 
one. It would guarantee that if the Quie 
amendment should be adopted, the par- 
ticipation of the private school sector 
would be not less than the extent of this 

participation when the Education Act 
was administered by the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Many Members, including the amend- 
ment’s author himself, have stoutly 
maintained that the term “equitable 
basis” as if appears in the Quie amend- 
ment sufficiently protects the private 
school sector, even as against a possibly 
prejudiced State board of education or 
restrictive State constitutional provi- 
sions. 

My amendment defines “equitable 
basis” to require that the proportion of 
money going to benefit the private school 
sector shall not be less than the propor- 
tion devoted to this purpose in fiscal 
year 1968. The reason fiscal year 1968 
is used, of course, is that the Quie amend- 
ment itself would not become effective 
until fiscal year 1969. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, the 
Commissioner may not under the law— 
if my amendment is adopted—approve a 
plan submitted by a State educational 
agency that does not provide at least as 
much money to the private sector as 
they were receiving before the Quie 
amendment became effective. 

This is an insurance policy of no little 
importance to those concerned in this 
area, and I urge its adoption. It in no 
sense is a derogation of the purpose of 
the Quie amendment, nor of its declared 
legislative intention. It is merely a clari- 
fication. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment to the 
amendment that I offered some little 
time ago is still pending, I believe. I 
would simply like to say in reply to the 
criticism of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. ScHEvER] that this amend- 
ment is a clarification, and a constructive 
one at that. It freezes nothing. It puts a 
floor under the private sector. I believe 
it is a constructive measure. I hope that 
there will be general agreement upon it. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, I 
support the Quie amendment and its 
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approach, and I would remind those who 
might have some misgivings about it that 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education still 
is required even under the Quie amend- 
ment to approve any plan that is pro- 
posed by a State board of education. To 
me the Quie amendment puts the per- 
spective of the local State and Federal 
Government in a much better relation- 
ship than presently prevails. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire 
whether or not it would be in order at 
this time, if there is no further debate 
on the amendment to the amendment, if 
we could have a vote on the amendment 
to the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will in- 
quire whether or not there are any Mem- 
bers whose names are on the list who de- 
sire to speak in favor of or in opposition 
to the Wyman amendment to the Quie 
amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to oppose the amendment to 
the amendment, and call attention to the 
fact that the figures that would be in- 
volved in the implementation of this 
amendment are not in the Quie amend- 
ment at the present time. But the effect 
of the appropriations bill that is coming 
right along behind this legislation, the 
effect of the expenditures that have been 
made against which the benefits to non- 
public schools would be measured, and to 
which they would be tied and limited, are 
completely different. 

The Quie amendment authorizes about 
$3 billion, which is twice the amount of 
money that has been expended at any 
time under this act up until the present. 
If you took the entire act, left those 
parts of it that the Quie amendment 
would change, and refinanced, plus the 
additional sections in the act which he 
does not seek to amend, and put all the 
expenditures for 1965 or 1966 into the 
pot before you made this division under 
the Wyman amendment, you still would 
have only $1.5 billion. 

So I say what we are talking about 
here and what the amendment to the 
amendment would do would be to at- 
tempt to, even though he says it does not 
freeze it, to limit these sums to the pro- 
grams already in being, and that would 
be the end of innovation, which is really 
the keystone of this entire act. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
other Members who desire to speak on 
the amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to reemphasize that the very fact 
that the distinguished gentleman from 
New Hampshire feels it is necessary to 
put in this clarification at this time 
points up, I think, most vividly that there 
is a wide area of vagueness, a wide vacu- 
um of understanding, as to what the 
effect of the Quie amendment would be 
on existing and on ongoing arrange- 
ments and accommodations which have 
been worked out between the public and 
nonpublic schools. 

The amendment might have more 
merit if there was a dollar sign or a 
dollar allocation going to the children 
in the nonpublic schools. But there is 
no such thing. It leaves it entirely up 
in the air as to what sort of parameter 
or what type of measurements are go- 
ing to be used to determine what would 
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be equitable for the children in these 
cases. 

I am not willing to expose these fine 
arrangements which are working now to 
a problematical type of solution which 
has not been discussed. 

I would point out for those who say 
there is no church-state question here 
that I wish there were no church-state 
question. I had hoped that we had put 
that question to rest back in 1965 for 
all time. 

But there must be something wrong 
here because as I recall, the gentleman 
from Indiana pointed out that the Na- 
tional Catholic Conference and the Na- 
tional Synagogue Council and the Na- 
tional Council of Churches all oppose the 
Quie amendment, 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time al- 
lotted to me may be granted to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
say to the gentleman from Michigan 
who raised the question of an appropria- 
tion bill coming right on the heels of 
this bill, my amendment, as you well 
know, has nothing to do with this fiscal 
year of 1968. Fiscal year 1968 is already 
authorized. It would be changed some- 
what by H.R. 7819, but those changes 
in H.R. 7819 are not changed at all by 
my amendment. Therefore, my amend- 
ment would pose no problem whatso- 
ever for 1968. I just want to make that 
clear. 

Then as to the points raised by the 
gentleman from New York whether this 
shows there is any confusion—there is 
confusion right now on the part of the 
private schoo] people that I have talked 
to as to the amount of assistance they 
will be receiving in the future for their 
pupils. 

The gentleman from New York knows 
about the situation in New York. He 
knows the situation in New York where 
the private schools received television 
sets and they thought they would be able 
to use them in their education program. 
Now they find that the public school 
teachers have to turn on and off the tele- 
vision sets in private schools. Could there 
be anything more ridiculous than that? 

They also provided pianos in the New 
York schools, both public and parochial 
schools, and someone raised this point, 
and the pianos were taken out of the 
schools. How do we know, under the 
present act, what they are going to 
receive? 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no other 
Members whose names are on the list 
who desire to speak on the amendment. 
to the amendment, the Chair will put. 
the question. 

The question is on the amendment. 
offered by the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Wyman] to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The amendment to the amendment. 
was rejected. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MICHEL]. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, the Quie 
amendment has been so incredibly mis- 
represented that careful and accurate 
statements about it are a continuing ne- 
cessity during this debate. Let us be en- 
tirely clear. The amendment applies only 
to ESEA titles I, II, III and V and pre- 
serves their substantive purposes, in most 
cases in the exact words of the present 
law. It has no effect. whatever on civil 
rights or enforcement of desegregation. 
It expands the present title II slightly 
in favor of loans of materials to pupils 
and teachers in private schools and leaves 
their interests exactly as at present in 
the other three titles. 

The amendment authorizes a single 
State plan for the four titles with a 
single authorization of funds under the 
formula used since 1958 by the NDEA. 
There are two restrictions: First, title I 
purposes must be served by at least 50 
percent of the total Federal funds re- 
ceived under the four titles. Title I pur- 
poses must be served by at least 7 percent 
of these funds; second, whatever funds 
are not used for title I and title II pur- 
poses, which cannot exceed 43 percent 
and might well be 20 percent, 25 percent 
or 30 percent in any State, can be used 
for the purposes of title III and title V. 
None of the Federal funds can be used 
for purposes outside the present purposes 
of the four titles covered by the amend- 
ment, so that all of these purposes are 
preserved by the amendment. Any State 
could, under the Quie amendment, use 
its funds for the four titles in exactly 
the same way it now does for each title. 
A State could, if it desires, continue its 
current operations without change in the 
programs after the amendment becomes 
effective. No State would receive smaller 
Federal funds after July 1, 1968, when 
the amendment would take effect, than 
it had received under the current formula 
from July 1, 1967 to June 30, 1968. Now 
with this established minimum, the for- 
mula in the amendment seems to me to 
be excellent for the long term. The cities 
would be protected by the same statutory 
objectives and mandates that protect 
them now, and by the requirement of 
approval of State plans by the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education according to the 
law. The State educational agencies 
would continue to approve title I projects 
for all local educational agencies as at 
present. 

As I see it the State educational agen- 
cies would gain freedom to use funds 
for titles III and V in relative amounts 
according to their needs. The title III 
State plan would involve State rather 
than Federal approval of supplementary 
centers. The amendment would permit 
State planning and evaluation systems 
without the Federal prescriptions of new 
part B of title V. It would make greatly 
enlarged regional and subregional of- 
fices of Federal educational officials un- 
necessary. It would leave the decision- 
making role in States and in local schools 
more to State and local and less to Fed- 
eral agencies, but without departing 
from the federally defined objectives of 
the present law. 
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Finally, it should be emphasized that 
the amendment deals only with ESEA 
titles I, II, III, and V. Such other pro- 
grams as those in dependent schools, 
Indians and institutions for handi- 
capped, neglected, or delinquent children 
will be protected in their present form. 

I have had prepared a summary of 
information concerning the authority 
and functions given directly to the Com- 
missioner of Education by laws enacted 
in the 89th Congress. Special emphasis 
has been given to the plans and appli- 
cations which must be submitted by the 
States and other agencies and institu- 
tions for the approval of the Commis- 
sioner. 

With the passage of the Quie amend- 
ment to the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, many of the administra- 
tive requirements which give the Com- 
missioner a measure of control over ele- 
mentary and secondary education will 
be removed. 

Although the Commissioner does not 
have direct control over local school sys- 
tems, he recently stated in this year’s 
appropriation hearings: 

We can, through persuasion and informa- 
tion, have a good deal of influence. 


The following summary of the au- 
thority, functions, and duties of the Com- 
missioner of Education gives a pretty 
accurate idea of the extent of this in- 
fluence.” 

This 18-page, single-space summary 
only concerns elementary and secondary 
education. Tomorrow I intend to update 
this summary with all the authority the 
Commissioner has in the field of higher 
education. 

The summary follows: 


PUBLIC Law 89-10—ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION Act or 1965 


The Commissioner is d ted as the 
chief administrative officer for all 5 of the 
substantive titles of this act, and he is 
charged with formulating the regulations 
governing the operation of programs carried 
out under this act. 


TITLE I--FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF CHILDREN OF LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 


Under the Act of September 30, 1950 (20 
U.S.C. 236-244), as amended by this title, the 
Commissioner will make payments in accord- 
ance with the terms of this title to State ed- 
ucational agencies for basic grants (f.y. 
1966, 1967, 1968) and special incentive grants 
(T. v. 1967, 1968) to local educational agencies 
which serve areas having high concentrations 
of children from low-income families. 

Application [Sec. 206]—He will approve or 
disapprove the application submitted to him 
by each State for participation in the pro- 
gram under this title. Such application must 
give assurances that grants under this title 
will be used by local agencies only for carry- 
ing out and administering programs ap- 
proved by the State agency; that the State 
agency will use the necessary fiscal control 
and fund accounting procedures; and that 
the State agency will furnish the Commis- 
sioner with such reports as are necessary. 

(The State agency is charged with approv- 
ing plans submitted by local educational 
agencies within it. Approval must be con- 
sistent with basic criteria established by the 
Commissioner.) 


TITLE II—SCHOOL LIBRARY RESOURCES, TEXT- 
BOOKS, AND OTHER INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


The Commissioner will carry out for a 
period of 5 fiscal years (beginning f. y. 1966) 
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& program making grants for acquisition of 
library resources, texts, and other instruc- 
tional materials for the use of children and 
teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools, 

Application [Sec. 203]—He will approve or 
disapprove a State plan submitted to him 
by each “State which desires to receive 
grants under this title. Such State plan must 
designate the State agency which will ad- 
minister the plan; undertake to use grants 
only for acquisition of resources and for ad- 
ministering the plan; set forth criteria to be 
used in allocating resources throughout the 
State; set forth criteria to be used in select- 
ing resources and for determining the pro- 
portion of the grant to be expended for each 
type of resource; guarantee maintenance of 
State effort; and provide for fiscal control 
and fund accounting procedures and for such 
reports as the Commissioner may require. 

The Commissioner will carry out for a 
period of 5 fiscal years (beginning f.y. 1966) 
a program for making grants to local educa- 
tional agencies for supplementary education- 
al centers and services. 

Application [Sec. 304]—He will approve or 
disapprove applications for grants submitted 
to him by local educational agencies. Such 
applications must assure that the applicant 
will administer the program; describe the 
program to be carried out; guarantee mainte- 
nance of effort; provide special assurances 
with regard to any construction of facilities; 
and provide for necessary fiscal procedures 
and reports. In addition, the application 
must be consistent with criteria developed . 
by the Commissioner regarding equitable dis- 
tribution of assistance under this title with- 
in each State, and it must have been sub- 
mitted to the appropriate State educational 
agency for review and recommendations. 


TITLE IV—-EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
TRAINING 


Under the Act of July 26, 1954 (20 U.S.C. 
332), as amended by this title, the Commis- 
sioner will provide, through grants or con- 
tracts or jointly financed cooperative ar- 
rangements with colleges and universities 
and other agencies, institutions, organiza- 
tions, and individuals, for research, surveys, 
and demonstrations in education, and for 
the dissemination of information derived 
therefrom. He will make grants to public 
and nonprofit private colleges, universities, 
organizations, agencies, and institutions to 
assist them in providing training in educa- 
tional research. He will arrange, over a period 
of 5 fiscal years (beginning f. y. 1966), for the 
construction and operation of national and 
regional facilities for educational research 
and related purposes, and he will make grants 
to or contracts with colleges, universities, 
or other appropriate organizations to pay all 
or part of the cost of construction or opera- 
tion of such facilities. 


TITLE V—GRANTS TO STRENGTHEN STATE DEPART=- 
MENTS OF EDUCATION 


The Commissioner will carry out for a 
period of 5 fiscal years (beginning f. y. 1966), 
a program for making grants to the States 
to assist them in improving the State edu- 
cational agencies. 

Application [Sec. 504]—He will approve or 
disapprove applications submitted to him by 
States which wish to receive grants under 
this title. Such applications must describe 
the specific projects or activities to be under- 
taken with the grant and provide for main- 
tenance of State effort and for necessary 
fiscal control procedures and reports. 

The Commissioner is also authorized to 
use 15 percent of appropriated sums for 
grants to State agencies for projects and ac- 
tivities which, in his judgment, will con- 
tribute to the solution of problems common 
to several or all of the State agencies, and to 
arrange for the assignment of employees of 
State educational agencies to work in the 
Office of Education, and of employees of the 
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Office of Education to work in the State 
agencies; for periods not in excess of 2 years. 


PusBLIC Law 89—750—ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 1966 


These amendments added certain func- 
tions to the Commissioner of Education's 
administration of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Acts of 1965, in the following man- 
ner: 

Under Title I—“Sec. 203”— 

“The Commissioner shall allot the amount 
appropriated pursuant to this paragraph 
among Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, 
the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands according to their re- 
spective need for such grants. In addition he 
shall allot from such amount to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior the amount necessary to 
make payments pursuant to subparagraph 
(B) of this paragraph, and for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, the amount neces- 
sary to meet the special educational needs 
of educationally deprived children on reser- 
vations serviced by elementary and second- 
ary schools operated for Indian children by 
the Department of the Interior.” 

The Commissioner is further authorized in 
fiscal year 1967 (1) to allot funds to the 
Secretary of the Interior for use in meeting 
the special educational needs of Indian chil- 
dren in Department of Interior schools and 
(2) make grants to State educational agen- 
cies for use in programs for migratory chil- 
dren of migratory agricultural workers. Un- 
der the latter progam— 

“The Commissioner may approve such an 
application only upon his determination— 

“(A) that payments will be used for pro- 
grams and projects including the acquisition 
of equipment and where necessary the con- 
struction of school facilities which are de- 
signed to meet the special educational needs 
of migratory children of migratory agricul- 
tural workers, and to coordinate these pro- 
grams and projects with similar programs 
and projects in other States, including the 
transmittal of pertinent information with 

to school records of such children; 

“(B) that in planning and carrying out 
programs and projects there has been and 
will be appropriate coordination with pro- 
grams administered under part B of title III 
of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964; 
and 

“(C) that such programs and projects will 
be administered and carried out in a manner 
consistent with the basic objectives of 
clauses (1)(B) and (2) through (8) of sub- 
section (a), and of section 206(a). 

“The Commissioner shall not finally dis- 
approve an application of a State educational 
agency under this paragraph except after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for a hear- 
ing to the State educational agency. 

“(2) If the Commissioner determines that 
a State is unable or unwilling to conduct 
educational programs for migratory children 
of migratory agricultural workers, or that it 
would result in more efficient and economic 
administration, or that it would add substan- 
tially to the welfare or educational attain- 
ment of such children, he may make special 
arrangements with other public or nonprofit 
private agencies to carry out the purposes of 
this subsection in one or more States, and 
for this purpose he may set aside on an 
equitable basis and use all or part of the 
maximum total of grants available for such 
State or States.” 

Under “Uses of granted funds and coordi- 
nation with other programs” it is provided 
that— 

“(c) In administering the provisions of this 
Act and any Act amended by this Act, the 
Commissioner shall consult with other Fed- 
eral departments and agencies administering 
programs which may be effectively coordi- 
nated with programs carried out pursuant 
to such Acts, and to the extent practicable 
for the purposes of such Acts shall (1) co- 
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ordinate such programs on the Federal level 
with the programs being administered by 
such other departments and agencies, and 
(2) require that effective procedures be 
adopted by State and local authorities to 
coordinate the development and operation of 
programs and projects carried out under such 
Acts with other public and private programs 
having the same or similar purposes, in- 
cluding community action programs under 
title II of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964.“ 

Under Title I— School Library Resources, 
Textbooks, and Other Instructional Ma- 
terials—The Commissioner is authorized to 
make allotments to (1) the Secretary of In- 
terior, for use in Bureau of Indian Affairs 
schools; and (2) the Secretary of Defense, 
for use in Department of Defense overseas 
dependents schools. 

The State Plan was amended for Section 
203(a) to read as follows: 

“Sec. 203 (a) Any State which desires to 
receive grants under this title shall submit to 
the Commissioner a State plan in such de- 
tails as the Commissioner deems necessary, 
which— 

“(1) designates a State agency which shall, 
either directly or through arrangements with 
other State or local public agencies, act as 
the sole agency for administration of the 
State plan; 

“(2) sets forth a program under which 
funds paid to the State from its allotment 
under section 202 will be expended solely 
for (A) acquisition of library resources 
(which for the purposes of this title means 
books, periodicals, documents, audiovisual 
materials, and other related library mate- 
rials), textbooks, and other printed and 
published instructional materials for use of 
children and teachers in public and private 
elementary and secondary schools in the 
State, and (B) administration of the State 
plan, including (i) the development and 
revision of standards relating to library re- 
sources, textbooks, and other printed and 
published instructional materials furnished 
for the use of children and teachers in the 
public elementary and secondary schools of 
the State and, (ii) the distribution and con- 
trol by a local educational agency of such 
library resources, textbooks, and other in- 
structional materials in carrying out such 
State plan for the use of children and teach- 
ers in schools referred to in clause (A), 
except that the amount used for administra- 
tion of the State plan for any fiscal year shall 
not exceed the amount equal to 5 per cen- 
tum of the amount paid to the State under 
this title for that year or $50,000 whichever 
is greater; 

63) sets forth the criteria to be used in 
allocating library resources, textbooks, and 
other printed and published instructional 
materials provided under this title among 
the children and teachers of the State, which 
criteria shall— 

“(A) take into consideration the relative 
need determined from time to time, of the 
children and teachers of the State for such 
library resources, textbooks, or other in- 
structional materials, 

“(B) provide assurance that to the extent 
consistent with law such library resources, 
textbooks, and other instructional materials 
will be provided on an equitable basis for the 
use of children and teachers in private 
elementary and secondary schools in the 
State which comply with the compulsory at- 
tendance laws of the State or are otherwise 
recognized by it through some procedure 
customarily used in the State, and 

“(C) provide assurance that, in order to 
secure the effective and efficient use of Fed- 
eral funds, there will be appropriate co- 
ordination at both State and local levels be- 
tween the program carried out under this 
title with respect to library resources and the 
program (if any) carried out under the 
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Library Services and Construction Act (20 
U.S.C, ch. 16).” 

Title III—Supplementary Educational Cen- 
ters and Services was amended to allow for 
allotments by the Commissioner to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Defense for their respective education pro- 
grams mentioned in Title II above. 

Effective in fiscal year 1968 the Commis- 
sioner is directed to give special consideration 
for local educational agencies which are fi- 
nancially overburdened, as follows: 

“Sec, 134. Section 304 of such Act is 
amended by redesignating subsection (c) as 
subsection (d) and by inserting after sub- 
section (b) the following new subsection: 

„(e) In approving applications under this 
title for grants for any fiscal year beginning 
after June 30, 1967, the Commissioner must 
give special consideration to the application 
of any local educational agency which is 
making a reasonable tax effort but which is 
nevertheless unable to meet critical educa- 
tional needs, including preschool education 
for four and five year olds, because some or 
all of its schools are seriously overcrowded 
(as a result of growth or shifts in enrollment 
or otherwise obsolete, or unsafe.” 

The 1966 act amended the Cooperative Re- 
search Act (as amended by title IV of the 
Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965) as 
follows: 

“Gives authority to the Commissioner to 
enter into contracts or arrangements with 
public or private agencies—whether profit or 
non-profit for programs of training in educa- 
tional research. Also requires the Commis- 
sioner to make a report to the Congress by 
January 31, 1968, with respect to contracts 
made with private agencies.” 

The 1966 amendments added a new title 
VI—Education of Handicapped Children— 
to the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (and redesignates the existing 
title VI as title VII). The new title VI au- 
thorizes appropriations for f.y. 1967 and Ly. 
1968 to allow the Commissioner to make 
grants to the States for use in initiation, ex- 
pansion, and improvement of preschool, ele- 
mentary, and secondary school level programs 
for the education of handicapped children. 

Under Title VI—Grants will be made to 
State educational agencies on approval of 
State Plans submitted by them to the Com- 
missioner, 

“Sec. 604. The Commissioner shall not ap- 
prove a State plan unless the plan meets the 
following requirements: 

“(1) assure that grants will be used for the 
purposes of this title. [A State may use for 
administrative expenses the greater of (a) 
$75,000, or (b) 5 percent of its total allot- 
ment in any fiscal year]; 

“(2) assure that provision will be made for 
participation of handicapped children en- 
rolled in private elementary and secondary 
schools; 

“(3) provide that a public agency will con- 
trol and administer funds under this title 
and property derived from such funds; 

(4) assure that Federal funds will sup- 
plement, not supplant, State, local, and pri- 
vate funds for the education of the handi- 
capped; 

“(5) provide for evaluating effectiveness 
of programs carried out under the title; 

“(6) provide that the State educational 
agency will administer or supervise admin- 
istration of the plan; 

“(7) provide for necessary reports and 
records; 

“(8) provide assurances regarding neces- 
sary fiscal control and fund accounting pro- 
cedures; 

“(9) assure’ that funds under this title 
will not be made available to schools for 
handicapped children eligible for aid. under 
Sec. 203 (a) (5) of title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965; 

(10) assure that construction projects 
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are consistent with overall State plans for 
facilities construction; and 

“(11) assure that the results of educa- 
tional research relating to handicapped chil- 
dren will be disseminated among teachers 
and administrators.” 

The Commissioner is directed to establish 
a National Advisory Committee on Handi- 
capped Children, consisting of the Commis- 
sioner as Chairman and not more than 12 
other members, at least half of whom must 
be affiliated with educational or research 
programs for the handicapped. The Com- 
mittee will review Federal programs for the 
handicapped administered by the Commis- 
sioner and make recommendations for their 
improvement. It will make a report of its 
findings and recommendations by January 
31, 1968, and annually thereafter. 

The Commissioner is directed to establish 
in the Office of Education a Bureau for the 
Education and Training of the Handicapped, 
which will serve as the principal agency of 
the Office with respect to programs for the 
education and training of the handicapped. 

The 1966 Amendments added a new sec- 
tion to Title VII (“General Provisions”) of 
the 1965 Act (as designated by the amend- 
ments) authorizing appropriations for fiscal 
years 1967 and 1968 to enable the Commis- 
sioner to employ a variety of means for dis- 
seminating information pertaining to ac- 
tivities under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 to State and local edu- 
cational agencies and other appropriate 
agencies. 

Part H of the 1966 Amendments added 
language to Sec, 704 of the 1965 Act (as 
designated by these amendments) prohibit- 
ing any agency or official of the Federal 
Government (acting under the 1965 Act) 
from requiring the assignment or transporta- 
tion of teachers or students in order to over- 
come racial imbalance in the schools. Part 
H also contained the following new language: 


“COMPLIANCE WITH CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


“Sec, 182. The Commissioner of Education 
shall not defer action or order action de- 
ferred on any application by a local educa- 
tional agency for funds authorized to be 
appropriated by this Act, by the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, by the 
Act of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, 
Eighty-first Congress), by the Act of Sep- 
tember 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, Eighty- 
first Congress), or by the Cooperative Re- 
search Act, on the basis of alleged noncom- 
pliance with the provisions of title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 for more than 60 
days after notice is given to such local 
agency of such deferral unless such local 
agency is given the opportunity for a hear- 
ing as provided in section 602 of title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, such hearing to 
be held within 60 days after notice, unless 
the time for such hearing is extended by 
mutual consent of such local agency and the 
Commissioner, and such deferral shall not 
continue for more than 30 days after the 
close of any such hearings unless there has 
been an express finding on the record of such 
hearing that such local educational agency 
has failed to comply with the provisions of 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964.” 

Title II of the 1966 enactment (P.L. 89- 
750) amended P. L. 874 (Federal assistance for 
operation and maintenance to schoo! districts 
in federally affected areas) and P.L, 815 (Fed- 
eral assistance to school districts, for school 
construction, in Federally affected areas). 

Part A amended P.L. 874 as follows: 

Amend Sec. 3(c) (2) (B) so that an agency 
is eligible to receive payments if the number 
of eligible children equals (a) 400 such 
children or (b) 3 percent of total average 
daily attendance, whichever figure is the 
lesser. [Previously the number of such chil- 
dren had to be at least 10 and had to be 
equal to at least 3 percent of the agency’s 
total ADA. 
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Effective fiscal year 1968, amends Sec. 3(d), 
requiring the Commissioner to place each lo- 
cal school district in a group made up of 
other comparable districts in the same State 
for purposes of determining the local con- 
tribution rate. [Previously, each local dis- 
trict was given fairly broad discretion in 
choosing those other districts with which it 
claimed to be comparable for determining 
the LCR.] 

Amends provisions concerning computa- 
tion of average per-pupil expenditure so that 
direct current expenditures by the States for 
the operation of local agencies, as well as 
expenditures by local agencies themselves, 
would be considered in the computation. 

Amends Sec. 3(b) so that all children 
whose parents are on active duty in the 
armed services will be counted in determin- 
ing an agency’s entitlement, whether or not 
the parent works on Federal property. 

Provides that, in determining the number 
of eligible children under Sec. 3(b), the 
Commissioner will count those children 
whose attendance at the schools of a local 
agency is the result of a change in residence 
from land transferred to Mexico pursuant to 
the relocation of the international boundary 
between the U.S. and Mexico. 

Amends Sec. 3(e) so that, in making de- 
ductions from an agency’s total entitlement 
because of other Federal payments to the 
agency from programs involving Federal 
property, the Commissioner will not count 
such other Federal payments unless the 
property for which they are made has con- 
nected with it children who may be counted 
in determining entitlements under P.L. 874. 

Amends Sec. 5(b) so that funds appropri- 
ated in any fiscal year for payments under 
title I of P.L. 874, but not used in that year, 
would remain available for obligation in the 
next succeeding fiscal year. 

Adds a new subsection to Sec. 5 providing 
that the entitlement of a local agency in 
any State will be reduced if the State reduces 
its current per-pupil educational expendi- 
tures below the level of the second preced- 
ing fiscal year. 

Adds a new subsection to Sec. 6 providing, 
where a local agency cannot legally furnish 
education for children living on Federal 
property, that such property may not be used 
by the agency in establishing eligibility for 
payments under Sec. 3 or 4; and providing, 
where the local agency will not educate chil- 
dren living on Federal property, that its en- 
titlement will be reduced by an amount 
equal to the amount by which the cost to 
the Commissioner for providing education 
for each such child exceeds the local contri- 
bution rate of the agency, multiplied by the 
number of such children. [In cases where 
this amendment would have reduced a local 
agency’s payments for fiscal year 1966 (if 
it had been in effect for that year), the 
amendment will not become effective before 
fiscal year 1969.] 

Adds language to Sec. 301(a) of P.L. 874, 
prohibiting any agency or official of the U.S., 
in administering the Act, from requiring the 
assignment or transportation of teachers or 
students in order to overcome racial im- 
balance in the schools. 

Amends Sec. 303 so that any Federal prop- 
erty (rather than only housing, as at pres- 
ent) would still be considered Federal prop- 
erty for the purposes of the Act for up to 
one year after title to the property had been 
transferred by the Federal Government to 
another party. 

Deletes language in Sec. 303(1) which pro- 
vides that property used primarily for provi- 
sion of local services or benefits is not to be 
considered Federal property for the purposes 
of P.L. 874. 

Amends subsection (10) of Sec. 303, au- 
thorizing the Commissioner to draw up regu- 
lations to be used uniformly in determining 
average daily attendance for purposes of Secs. 
3 and 4 of P. L. 874. 
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Part B amends P.L. 815 as follows: 

Extends the non-permanent provisions of 
P.L. 815 through one additional year, setting 
& new expiration date of June 30, 1967. 

Changes the percentage increase in Fed- 
erally connected pupils necessary for estab- 
lishing eligibility under Sec, 5 from 5 percent 
of base-year average daily membership to 6 
percent, and lengthens the increase period 
from 2 to 4 years. 

Reduces the non-Federal growth require- 
ment from 7 percent to 6 percent in each 
increase period. 

Allows the Commissioner, during an in- 
crease period, to estimate the number of un- 
housed children as of the close of the second 
year after the end of the increase period 
(rather than for the end of the increase 
period itself, as presently), in determining 
the number of children on whose behalf he 
will make payments to a district. 

Makes permanent the provisions of Sec. 
14 relating to grants for the construction of 
school facilities for Indians residing on Fed- 
eral reservations, 

Provides that children who have a parent 
in the uniformed services are to be consid- 
ered Federally connected for purposes of P.L. 
815. 

Provides that, in determining a local 
agency’s entitlement under Sec. 5 for fiscal 
year 1967, the Commissioner will count as 
eligible children those children whose at- 
tendance at the schools of that agency is the 
result of a change of residence from land 
transferred to Mexico pursuant to the relo- 
cation of the international boundary be- 
tween the U.S. and Mexico. 

Allows the Commissioner to transfer title 
to facilities constructed on Federal property 
under Sec. 10 to local educational agencies 
upon his determination that such transfer 
would be in the Federal interest. 

Adds new subsection to Sec. 10 providing 
that, if State or local tax revenue cannot be 
used to provide education for children resid- 
ing on Federal property, or if no tax revenues 
are allocated for that purpose, then the 
property on which such children reside can- 
not be considered Federal property for the 
purposes of Sec. 5 of P.L. 815. [In cases where 
this amendment would have reduced a local 
educational agency’s payments for fiscal year 
1966 (had the amendment been in effect for 
that year), the amendment will not become 
effective before fiscal year 1969.] 

Deletes language from Sec. 15(1) which 
excludes real property used by the U.S, pri- 
marily for the provision of services or bene- 
fits to a local area from the definition of 
“Federal property” for the purposes of P.L. 
815. 

Directs the Commissioner to expand the 
regulations governing the definition of 
“minimum school facilities” so that such 
regulations— 

(1) require the local agency to give con- 
sideration to excellence of architecture and 
design; 

(2) allow for inclusion of works of art in 
minimum school facilities built under P.L. 
815 (if cost of art works does not exceed 1 
percent of project cost); and 

(3) require compliance with standards to 
assure that facilities will be usable by handi- 
capped persons, 

Includes American Samoa in the definition 
of the term “State” in Sec. 15 (13). 

Title III of the 1966 enactment (P.L. 89— 
750) provided for the Adult Education Act 
of 1966. The purpose of this program is to 
encourage and expand basic educational pro- 
grams for adults to enable them to overcome 
English language limitations, to improve 
their education in preparation for occupa- 
tional training and better employment, and 
to become more responsible and productive 
citizens. 

Under the Adult Education Act it is pro- 
vided that not less than 10 nor more than 
20 percent of the sums appropriated will be 
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reserved for use by the Commissioner in sup- 
port of special demonstration projects and 
teacher-training activities related to the pur- 
poses of this title. 

It provides that the remaining sums will be 
granted to the States for paying the Federal 
share of adult basic education programs to 
be carried out by local educational agencies. 
Of such remaining sums, not more than 2 
percent will be allotted among Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific. The 
remainder will be allotted among the States 
on the basis of the relative number of adults 
in each State who have completed not more 
than 5 grades of school. 

Grants are to be made to State educational 
agencies by the Commissioner on approval 
of State Plans submitted by them to the 
Commissioner, 

Such plans must— 

(1) set forth a program for use of the 

ants; 

(2) provide for administration of the plan 
by the State agency; 

(3) provide for cooperative arrangements 
between the State educational agency and the 
State health authority; 

(4) provide for grants for special projects, 
teacher-training, and research; 

(5) provide for cooperation with programs 
in the anti-poverty effort; 

(6) provide for necessary reports and 
records; 

(7) provide for necessary fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures; and 

(8) provide further information and as- 
surances as required by the Commissioner 
through regulations. 

The Act established the Federal share of 
expenditures under State plans as 90 per- 
cent for fiscal years 1967 and 1968; and re- 
quires maintenance of State effort in ex- 
penditures for adult education. 

The Act further provided for the appoint- 
ment by the President of a National Advisory 
Committee on Adult Basic Education, con- 
sisting of the Commissioner as Chairman and 
7 other members. The Committee will advise 
the Commissioner with respect to the op- 
eration and administration of this title, It 
will review the operation of this title and of 
other Federal programs in adult education 
and make annual reports of its findings and 
recommendations to the President. 

The Act prohibits Federal control of educa- 
tion; and prohibits grants under this title 
for any educational program related to sec- 
tarlan instruction or religious worship, or 
proyided by a school or department of 
divinity. 

The Act repealed Part B of title II of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 


(By unanimous consent, Mr. HUNGATE 
yielded his time to Mr. PERKINS) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
PUCINSKI]. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri, 

(By unanimous consent, Mrs. SULLI- 
VAN yielded her time to Mr. PUCINSKI.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Pucrnskr] is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Quie amendment be- 
cause it would change the basic concept 
of the Federal aid bill. 

We had worked out this bill very care- 
fully to provide basically in title I Fed- 
eral aid to areas of proven need, and 
that was the key agreement we had 
worked out last year with the church 
groups. It was the late Cardinal Meyer 
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who first suggested the formula for a 
Federal aid to education based on proven 
need. The church groups had tradition- 
ally opposed across-the-board Federal 
aid, but once we adopted the principle 
of aid to areas of proven need, they sup- 
ported the bill. 

The gentleman proposes to change this 
from a bill to areas of proven need to 
a general aid bill. What is going to hap- 
pen, if his amendment should prevail, 
is that many parochial schools in this 
country will have to close their doors, 
not because they will not be getting help 
from the Federal Government because 
no parochial school now receives any 
Federal aid, but for another reason. 
Parochial schools have traditionally op- 
posed Federal aid on the ground that, 
as Federal aid was put in a community 
to help public schools and as salaries 
went up and other costs increased in 
public schools, the parochial school was 
placed in a more difficult competitive 
position. In order to attract teachers to 
parochial schools, their administrators 
had to meet the public school wage 
standards which would undoubtedly be 
increased by Federal aid. These in- 
creased costs too frequently could not be 
borne by the parochial school. That is 
why traditionally they have opposed 
general aid to education. 

There are 7½ million children attend- 
ing parochial schools of this country. 
Their parents are relieving local com- 
munities of a burden of almost $4 billion 
annually in operating costs alone to 
maintain these parochial schools. 

What you will do if you accept the 
gentleman’s amendment—and I am go- 
ing to vote against it—is to force these 
parochial schools into a more competi- 
tive position. I tell you right now there 
is testimony before our committee, and 
I have discussed it with many, many 
church leaders who are now operating 
parochial schools at great difficulty, that 
they will have to close many schools 
and transfer their students to public 
schools. If you think your local commu- 
nities are prepared to absorb the addi- 
tional cost of educating those young- 
sters in public schools, you have another 
guess coming. 

In the city of Chicago alone, if we 
were to close our parochial schools, or 
even a very substantial percentage of 
them, the taxpayers would have to raise 
in excess of $160 million annually for 
operating costs alone. 

Please consider this. The gentleman 
from Minnesota has in his bill a provi- 
sion for title I money to be used for gen- 
eral aid, and this is the big objection 
that the parochial schools have to this 
bill. It is not that they get a penny from 
it. They do not get a penny from it. But 
if his amendment were to prevail they 
would be put into a difficult competitive 
position, and would find it more and 
more difficult to maintain parochial 
schools. 

If you doubt what I am saying, I sug- 
gest that you get on the telephone and 
call any one of the pastors or superin- 
tendents in your own district who has 
the responsibility of meeting payrolls 
every week or every month, and ask him 
if there is any merit to what I have said. 
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I also want to advise the House that 
the amendment to title III which the 
gentlewoman from Oregon will offer 
shortly is even worse than the Quie 
amendment. It will completely destroy 
any hopes of cooperation, within con- 
stitutional limitation, between parochial 
and public schools presently permitted 
under title III. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentlewoman is ob- 
viously determined to destroy any help, 
no matter how constitutional it may be, 
to the parochial schools of this Nation 
in 30 States that have strong State con- 
stitutional prohibitions against aid to 
parochial schools. Let there be no mis- 
take, the careful plan we worked last 
year to help all the children in 
this country—within constitutional 
grounds—whether they attend public 
or parochial schools is being demolished 
here today by the amendment which 
the gentlewoman from Oregon is about to 
offer and which probably will be adopted 
by the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WILLIAMS 
of Pennsylvania yielded his time to Mr. 
TAFT.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, last Novem- 
ber, and again last December, the city of 
Cincinnati voted upon two tax levies in 
support of its school system and voted 
them both down. 

In the May election of this year a 
majority of the levies and bond proposals 
for educational purposes in the State of 
Ohio were voted down. 

The same pattern, I am sure, pertains 
to the districts of many of us. 

Now, why is this? What is the reason? 
I think we already see some of the effects 
of the ESEA measure which the Con- 
gress passed in 1965. I think we have al- 
ready seen a withdrawal of local respon- 
sibility, of local support for our schools. 
These, indeed, have been the keys on 
which our entire school systems and edu- 
cational systems have been based. 

Another reason for such defeats of 
course, is the large preemption of Fed- 
eral income tax revenues upon the avail- 
able tax sources. What are we going to 
do about it? The answer is that we have 
to find some way to bridge this gap, to 
give Federal funds to the local areas and 
still keep local direction of and responsi- 
bility for our schools. The Quie amend- 
ment is an attempt to bridge that gap, 
which we have been attempting to bridge 
since 1947, when my father introduced 
the first Federal aid to education bill. 

I venture that there are not more than 
a handful of Members who have any ob- 
jection to using Federal funds for educa- 
tion. There is no better investment. We 
all know that. But we also see that local 
direction, and control, and responsibility, 
may well be lost unless we look for 
improvements. 

What of the criticisms of the Quie pro- 
posal that have been made? There are 
many. We have all heard the answers tc 
them. To me they are satisfactory an- 
swers. Private schools will not be hurt 
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In my own State they will get more sup- 
port. It will not slow down desegregation, 
nor deprive the poor pupils. But the 
basic problem of growing Federal domi- 
nation will become more and more seri- 
ous. We had better face up now to the 
problems the Quie amendment has raised. 
They will be no easier to solve next year. 
We should pass it. It is not necessarily 
sacrosanct if it is passed. If we find we 
want to change it later, we can change 
it. But if we fail to act, we are further 
locking ourselves into Federal direction 
and control. 

Let me say this also. A couple of days 
ago the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. 
BravEMas, read a letter from the Cincin- 
nati school superintendent Mr. Paul 
Miller which he quoted only in part, leav- 
ing out certain references and comments. 
I have the entire letter, and when we go 
into the whole House, I will ask leave to 
introduce this letter and the entire ex- 
change of correspondence which I have 
had with Mr. Miller and a letter from 
Mr. Paul E. Weis, another superintendent 
in my district. Mr. Miller is naturally 
concerned with the large cities getting 
their fair share of Federal aid. So am I. 
There is absolutely no reason why they 
should not under the Quie amendment. 
In my own State, with a heavy prepon- 
derance of cities, we should be able to 
assure getting a fair share and generally 
we have gotten it in the past. 

This is especially true since a com- 
parison of formulas shows that on an 
assumed appropriation of $1,581,695,000 
for titles I, II, III, and V, the committee 
proposal would allocate to Ohio $57,- 
349,533, while the Quie amendment 
would raise this to $84,087,716, or an 
increase of $26,738,173. It is hard to see 
under such a condition how the amend- 
ment could fail to benefit both public and 
private education in Ohio. I urge that it 
be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
{Mr. Hanna]. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, the school 
people of my district, the administrators 
and the trustees and the teachers, oppose 
the Quie amendment on these grounds: 

First, it reduces the available funds 
for the schools and creates chaos in the 
timing of school programs, and it leaves 
unanswered questions in important 
areas. 

The amendment has not had the time 
and the study and the hearings to match 
the legislation which it seeks to amend. 
If the proponents are sincere—and I be- 
lieve they are—then they will follow the 
procedures that allow for study and 
hearings and not rely on high-sounding 
cliches that we have heard in the House 
today and the waving of worthy prin- 
ciples, but they will rely upon the pro- 
cedures tested by time. 

The plea of my school people is simple. 
The present program has a record of 
workability and achievement. The pres- 
ent momentum and timing of programs 
are clear if we continue on our present 
course. But such timing is seriously im- 
paired if we change radically, as sug- 
gested in the amendment, without pe- 
rusing all the ramifications of such 
change. 
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Do not sacrifice, for illusions and broad 
promises that are only vaguely adum- 
brated in this Quie amendment, the 
demonstrated benefits of the original act 
of 1965. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MACGREGOR]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, on 
reading the hearings before the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, I was sur- 
prised to find the tremendous attention 
given to the essential elements of the 
Republican proposals offered by my dis- 
tinguished colleague the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. QU]. Page after page 
of the hearings reveal the questions of 
committee members and the opinions of 
the witnesses devoted to the basic fea- 
tures of the block grant substitute. Look 
at page 1116 of volume II of the hearings, 
for example, and you will find the fol- 
lowing exchange between the gentleman 
from Oregon, Congressman DELLENBACK, 
and the Commissioner of Education for 
the State of Minnesota, Duane Mattheis. 
The record is as follows: 

Mr. DELLENBACK. If we were to move 
forward at this stage and make additional 
block grants of funds available, what would 
be the top priority uses to which those funds 


would be put in the State of Minnesota, Dr. 
Mattheis? 


The response by Dr. Mattheis was: 

I think, Mr. Congressman, there might be 
two or three priorities . . . I think perhaps 
the first would be a significantly larger de- 
gree of attention to the problems of the 
large cities. 

A second ... would be related to teachers, 
attracting them to the profession, keeping 
them in the profession once they are pre- 
pared to become teachers, teachers salaries, 
working conditions, and whatever, and the 
third. . . would be in the interest of school 
buildings, capital outlay, construction funds 
for school districts. 


Here is a specific question asked dur- 
ing the hearings about the effect of the 
adoption of the Quie proposal. Here is 
a Commissioner of Education saying, 
“We will concentrate first on the prob- 
lems of the big cities, second on teachers 
salaries and working conditions, and 
third on bricks and mortar.” 

This would be typical of the answers 
given by commissioners in all the 50 
States, should the question have been 
put to them. 

The current debate over the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Assistance 
Act amendments of 1967 brings the Con- 
gress of the United States to the very 
heart of the increasingly critical issue 
of Federal-State relations. 

The administration committee recom- 
mendation would continue the present 
system of inequitable distribution and 
unwise control from Washington, where- 
as the substitute of my colleague from 
Minnesota [Mr. urn] would restore the 
State departments of education to their 
rightful place in the educational struc- 
ture. 

As a Representative, I cannot vote to 
perpetuate the present distribution sys- 
tem of Federal aid to elementary and 
secondary education as outlined in the 
administration committee bill. It works 
particularly severe injustices on the low- 
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income taxpaying families of my subur- 
ban. district. 

In 1966 the Minnesota Advisory Com- 
mittee for title I of ESEA passed a 
resolution reading: 


Whereas, the present formula does not 
provide for an equitable distribution of 
Title I funds among the school districts of 
Minnesota, and 

Whereas, it does not provide for sufficient 
flexibility in approving projects, 

Therefore be it resolved that the Public 
Law 89-10 Title I Advisory Committee recom- 
mends enactment of legislation by the United 
States Congress and the adoption of rules 
and regulations of the United States Office 
of Education which would allow each state 
department of education the opportunity of 
formulating a state plan under Title I of 
Public Law 89-10, taking into account the 
peculiarities of each state so that the moneys 
of Title I Public Law 89-10 can be more fairly 
distributed to the school districts of that 
state to provide greater benefits of educa- 
tion to the educationally disadvantaged 
children of each state. 


Dr. Erling O. Johnson, superintendent 
of schools in Anoka-Hennepin School 
District No. 11, and a distinguished 
former Minnesota State commissioner of 
education, presented that resolution in 
his testimony before the Education and 
Labor Committee last year and said this: 

I supported this resolution and make it 


one of my recommendations to your com- 
mittee. 


The Anoka-Hennepin School District 
is one of the largest and fastest growing 
school districts in the State of Minnesota. 

In testimony before the Education and 
Labor Committee this year, the present 
Minnesota commissioner of education 
said: 


I am disappointed to note that the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government has 
not recommended the development of a 
“state plan” philosophy for title I of ESEA. 
This procedure has been used with much 
success in other Federal educational aid pro- 
grams, notably vocational education and 
NDEA, and could in my opinion do a great 
deal to help each State meet specific and 
unique needs of the respective States under 
the broad guidelines of the law. 

“It would also provide the opportunity to 
eliminate considerable red tape for school 
districts, State education departments and 
the U.S. Office of Education. 


Mr. Mattheis went on to say: 


I long for the day when we will have gen- 
eral rather than categorical educational aids. 
There is a need for significant additional 
State responsibility and authority with re- 
gard to the administration of Federal edu- 
cation legislation, I have a general concern 
about new Federal education legislation pro- 
viding too much discretion for the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education in using agencies 
other than the legally constituted State and 
local governmental units to carry out the in- 
tent of the acts. 

Title I needs provision for a State plan, 
Title III is most in need of change. A State 
plan with resulting State responsibility and 
authority is a must. 


Dr. Mattheis also testified at the hear- 
ings: 

Title III—Supplementary Educational Cen- 
ters and Services has been the focal point of 
my concern about ESEA 1965 from the day it 
was introduced in Congress 2 years ago. 
I strongly oppose the present form of this 
title and the new amendment for the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 resembles this 
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one to a shocking degree, whereby the U.S. 
Office of Education, for all intents and pur- 
poses, completely bypasses the legally con- 
stituted State agency in dealing directly with 
local school districts within each State. 
Title III, under the responsibility of the 
State, would be a wonderful and unique 
opportunity for the State department of 
education to flex its muscle and exert initia- 
tive in meeting the exciting possibilities of 
the title. On the other hand, the present 
administrative arrangement could thwart 
and curtail actually much leadership devel- 
opment opportunity. It is not difficult for 
me to envision, in view of the present free- 
dom and flexibility of the title and the rapid 
increase of funds now in the title for, over 
a short period of years, a federally operated 
system of educational institutions to be op- 
erating in each State with little, if any, con- 
trol or direction of it from the State depart- 
ment of education or any other State agency. 


It is clear from Commissioner Mat- 
theis’ remarks that he feels we are now 
at a critical stage in the extension 
of Federal programs for education. We 
are at the point of deciding whether or 
not the Federal Government will gen- 
erally support the broad goals of educa- 
tion, or whether it will increasingly di- 
rect the objectives, structure, methods, 
and ultimately the content of educa- 
tion. We must decide which course to 
take. We must decide whether we are to 
continue to stifle responsibility in State 
and local units, or whether we will ex- 
press our confidence and faith in the 
State and local school people to best de- 
termine their actual educational needs. 

The U.S. Commissioner of Education 
simply cannot be the one best qualified to 
determine the relative educational needs 
of Brooklyn Center, Blaine, Anoka, or 
Columbia Heights, Minn., or any other 
community in my district. Local school 
districts cannot readily afford the extra 
manpower they must have to process the 
deluge of forms they must now fill out to 
apply for a Federal grant. No Washing- 
ton bureaucrat can be competent to de- 
cide for the people of the Third Congres- 
sional District of Minnesota the delicate 
question of priorities between competing 
applications from diverse schoo] districts. 

Minnesota has developed one of the 
finest educational systems in the Nation. 
The 1967 session of the Minnesota Legis- 
lature has just strengthened that system. 
In Minnesota we are determined that our 
young people be provided with the best 
possible education in the United States, 
and that our disadvantaged school chil- 
dren be accorded special attention. 

This system was developed through co- 
operation by the school districts, by the 
people, by the legislature, and by Min- 
nesota Governors—all of whom were 
concerned about education, who were de- 
termined to develop the finest system, 
who did it without Federal direction, and 
who best know the needs of individual 
school districts. 

Minnesota ranks high in every meas- 
ure of educational achievement. Min- 
nesota achieved this rank before pas- 
sage of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. 

THE FALLACIOUS ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE 
SUBSTITUTE 

The Nation in the past few weeks has 
been subjected to one of the most out- 
landish examples of public relations over- 
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kill in the history of education legisla- 
tion. Supporters of the Republican sub- 
stitute have been accused of wanting to 
take away the library books of little 
children, of advocating segregated 
schools, of being against poor students in 
private and parochial schools, and of 
being against the needs of education in 
our big cities. The misrepresentations 
have been massive. 

The President of the United States 
has seen fit to involve himself in the 
business of the legislative branch of the 
Government and has again added to the 
credibility gap which plagues the execu- 
tive branch in Washington. 

CIVIL RIGHTS CONCERN 


It has also been said that the Re- 
publican substitute would give comfort 
to those seeking to perpetuate the dual 
system of school segregation. As one who 
has labored long and hard in the field of 
equal rights and responsibilities for all 
men, I was delighted that Judiciary 
Committee Chairman EMANUEL CELLER 
refuted this argument by publicizing his 
exchange of correspondence with the At- 
torney General. 

That exchange was printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 11 on page 
12341 and, although I urge all to read 
the complete texts, I want to emphasize 
two statements. Mr. CELLER said: 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make it clear that 
the Quie substitute to the pending elemen- 

and secondary education bill, H.R. 8993, 
should give no comfort to those who seek 
certain routes for southern school districts 
to prevent desegregation. 


Attorney General Ramsey Clark wrote: 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
prohibits discrimination on account of race, 
color, or national origin in any program or 
activity receiving federal financial assistance 
by way of grant. Thus it is clear that Title 
VI would apply to HR 8983, just as Title VI 
now applies to grants under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, the 
statute which HR 8983 would amend. Enact- 
ment of HR 8983 would not affect enforce- 
ment of Title VI of the 1964 Act. 


It is crystal clear that this correspond- 
ence absolutely destroys the arguments 
of those who claim the substitute would 
encourage segregation. 

STATE CONCERN 


Concern was raised on the part of some 
States that they would not receive as 
much money under the Republican sub- 
stitute as under the administration-com- 
mittee bill. This argument has also been 
proven in error. This substitute carries a 
specific provision that no State shall re- 
ceive less money than it received under 
the previous allocation. 

The Council of Chief State School 
Officers has commented that the Quie 
formula “would eliminate vast inequities 
“in the distribution formula. Under the 
present law there are four separate al- 
location formulas. Under the substitute 
the formula used in title III of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act would be 
adopted. Under this title a block grant 
to each State based on the number of 
school-age children and personal income 
per child in that State is used. 


FUND DELAY CONCERN 


Further, it has been charged that the 
substitute would delay funds and disrupt 
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programs underway at the present time. 
Quite the opposite is true. This substitute 
would not take effect until September 
1968. Upon approval of State plans, ad- 
ministration would be greatly simplified 
and funds made available without mas- 
sive filings and repetitious review by ad- 
ministrators. The simplification which is 
built into this substitute would facilitate 
the return of taxpayers’ funds to the 
schools—a matter of significant impor- 
tance to long-range planning. 
WHERE THE NEED IS—RICH VERSUS POOR 

It was my understanding from listen- 
ing to the proponents over the years, 
that the prime aim of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act was to 
assist the poor who were being denied a 
proper education. Yet, the administra- 
tion act has not done that. And the ad- 
ministration-committee bill we are con- 
sidering today will not do this. 

For instance, why should each poor 
child in Mississippi receive $129.64 in 
educational aid while each poor child in 
New York receives 8393.14? And why 
should it be that wealthy New Rochelle, 
N. V., which spends $896 per year per 
pupil receive $321,000 a year for 817 
poor children under title I, while poor 
Breathitt County, Ky., which spends only 
$285 per year per pupil, receives $340,000 
a year for 2,125 poor children. 

The Office of Education sitting in 
Washington, D.C., cannot possibly deter- 
mine the needs of 25,000 school districts 
in the 50 States. The above examples of 
the rich getting richer and the poor get- 
ting poorer under ESEA are typical 
throughout America. 

We have long known of the inequitable 
distribution of funds in the original act 
which resulted in the 10 wealthiest coun- 
ties of the United States receiving much 
more for the fewer impoverished chil- 
dren than the 10 poorest counties re- 
ceived for theirs. L.B.J. asks us to perpet- 
uate these inequities. How can such a 
disposition of funds in a law supposedly 
designed to improve school programs 
for impoverished children be justified? 
While it is true that even wealthy areas 
have a small percentage of disadvan- 
taged children, these youngsters are at- 
tending some of the best financed and 
most advanced public schools available 
anywhere. Since the Federal funds are 
limited, the money funneled into wealthy 
school districts necessarily reduces the 
amounts available for desperately under- 
financed schools in areas of very high 
concentration of poverty such as city 
slums and economically depressed rural 
areas. 

THE THIRD DISTRICT OF MINNESOTA 

The formula which governs distribu- 
tion of most of the money under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act is grossly unfair to the people I rep- 
resent. This formula is continued in the 
administration- committee bill which we 
are considering now. 

While the school districts of Anoka 
County and suburban and rural Henne- 
pin County will receive an anticipated 22 
percent of Minnesota State aids to edu- 
cation this year, only 4 percent is our 
anticipated share of all money allocated 
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to Minnesota under title I of Public Law 
89-10. 

My constituency of over 600,000 peo- 
ple makes more than its per capita con- 
tribution in taxes to the support of both 
State and Federal aids to education. The 
great majority of my constituents are 
happy to do so because of their dedica- 
tion to excellence in our public schools 
and because we enjoy a higher per 
capita income than either the Minne- 
sota or the national average. But when 
the disparity in assessment of need is 
almost 6 to 1 between the State and 
Federal programs, someone’s distribu- 
tion formula is seriously wrong. 

State aids are determined by our State 
legislature. State senators and represent- 
atives are familiar with community 
means and with the relative needs of 
different school districts throughout 
Minnesota. They have determined that 
the schools in the Third Congressional 
District are deserving of more than one- 
fifth of the State money. 

The powers that be in this Congress 
and in the Johnson Administration have 
decided that only one twenty-fifth of 
the Federal money going to Minnesota 
should be spent in the same schools. I 
cannot agree that this is either justified 
or equitable. 

The anticipated figures for the cur- 
rent school year have been provided me 
by the Minnesota Department of Educa- 
tion as follows: 


Total Minnesota State aids.. $200, 885, 017 


Third district distribution . 848, 796, 750 
Share of State total (percent) 22 
Title I Federal aids to Minne- 

sota (available $19, 651, 289 
Third district distribution 

(avallable $816, 876 
Snare of State total (avallable) 

% pannaan 4 


It must be noted that the total Minne- 
sota State aids figure is, at this date, a 
projected figure. The Third District dis- 
tribution is not a projected figure. 

The extension of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act which we are 
now considering will do nothing to cor- 
rect this injustice during the next 2 
years. 

But justice could be done if the Re- 
publican substitute is adopted. Under 
the terms of this substitute the States 
will be able to devise educational pro- 
grams with the local school districts 
based on expert knowledge and compe- 
tence as to the actual needs of the dis- 
tricts. The State and local officials, 
without undue Federal strings, will be 
able to offer high quality education to 
all children. 

In all good conscience I cannot sup- 
port a continuation of the 1965 act. What 
the people of the Third Congressional 
District of Minnesota want and need is 
the Republican substitute proposal. I 
urge its adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIB- 
BONS]. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the Quie amendment. I be- 
lieve I know the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Quiz] very well. I traveled with 
him. I know he is certainly well intended. 
I respect him as a scholar and as a man 
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1 who wants to do a good 
ob. 

We spent quite some time studying 
the operation of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. It seemed to 
me the problems we found with respect 
to the act were all problems we were in 
the process of solving. 

I fear that if we should adopt the Quie 
amendment we would open up a whole 
new era of problems, and perhaps end up 
without a piece of legislation at all. 

I believe I should talk about the prob- 
lems we have had. 

First, when the act was passed in 1965, 
it was a new piece of legislation, and it 
took a new thrust. The people who had 
to administer it at the local level did not 
thoroughly understand it. Now they do. 
Now they are working with it and I be- 
lieve they like it. 

Second, we appropriated the money 
too late. The people at the local level 
had a hard time in spending the money 
and in spending the money wisely, We 
are not going to do that anymore. The 
Appropriations Committee has already 
acted this week. The money will get to 
the schools on time. 

Third, we had some problems in the 
area of civil rights. I believe we are in 
the process of resolving those problems 
now. The guidelines are now well under- 
stood. 

We adopted amendments yesterday 
that should help to straighten out the 
problem we have had with the guide- 
lines. 

I urge a vote against the Quie amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bates]. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE]. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Alaska [Mr. POLLOCK]. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
wholeheartedly in support of the prin- 
ciple of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota. I have a 
question, however, about the distribu- 
tion formula, which does disturb me. 

Under the Quie formula, Alaska will 
be in the unique position of being at a 
substantial disadvantage in the future 
because of its high per capita income. 
While income is high, costs are much 
higher than in any other of the States. 

I wonder if any recognition could be 
given to Alaska’s peculiar income-cost 
situation in the future distribution of 
these funds? I am faced now with the 
dilemma either of voting against a prin- 
ciple I support or of cutting seriously 
the allocation of funds for my State. 

Would the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota respond? 

Mr. QUIE. I would say that we have 
difficulty in putting the formula into 
effect, and some States will receive more 
and some will receive less. 

Alaska has a peculiar problem, which 
no other State does have. 

The only thing I can say to the gentle- 
man is that the Quie amendment would 
not go into effect until 1969, and there 
would be ample opportunity before that 
time for something special to be worked 
out for Alaska in the Congress. 
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Mr. POLLOCK. Is it true that the 
Federal Government could withhold its 
funds from States that did not distrib- 
ute those funds proportionately between 
public and private schools? 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman is correct. 
What my amendment would require, 
really, is for the State department of edu- 
cation to consult with school officials 
in both private and public schools in or- 
der to determine that the money would 
be shared between the public school chil- 
dren and private school children and 
teachers on an equitable basis. 

The gentleman is absolutely correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PEPPER 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
yield his time to Mr. Brapemas.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, like 
many, if not most, of the Members of 
this Committee, I have been a longtime 
supporter of Federal aid for elementary 
and secondary education. The first plank 
in my platform when I ran for the other 
body in 1934 was Federal aid to educa- 
tion. I am grateful to have lived to be 
able, as a Member of the Congress, to 
vote for, and as strongly as I could sup- 
port, the great elementary and second- 
ary educational program we adopted in 
1965. This legislation has immeasurably 
broadened the depth and widened the 
scope of educational opportunity for the 
children of this country—the hope of our 
tomorrow—and especially the most 
needy of our children. 

The law we adopted in 1965 has 
worked. It has succeeded because it was 
based upon definite principles giving the 
greatest aid where there was the greatest 
need through a definite formula which 
all school authorities could understand 
and follow. It has succeeded because un- 
der that law the local school districts 
were given the primary responsibility for 
policy determination. In short, there was 
Federal aid and local control in deter- 
mining school policies and in selecting 
school personnel. For the first time in the 
history of this Republic, the present law 
found, and put into practice, a formula 
through which the delicate matter of 
public aid to children in parochial and 
private schools could be provided, con- 
sistent with the Constitution of our coun- 
try, and with the sentiment of the people 
of all faiths. That part of the present 
law, too, has worked. It has succeeded. 
Now, the gentleman from Minnesota 
Mr. QUIE], added by all but a courageous 
few of the Republican Party in the Com- 
mittee, offers a substitute for the present 
law. The gentleman from Minnesota of- 
fers not an amendment, but a new bill 
with a new theory based on new prin- 
ciples and new practices as distinguished 
from those in the present law. 

Under the substitute proposed by the 
gentleman from Minnesota, no school 
district could determine from the law 
what funds it would receive each year. 
Under the substitute, control would be 
taken away from local school districts 
and vested in State authorities. Under 
the substitute, the neediest of the chil- 
dren would not necessarily get the Fed- 
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eral aid, but the States could share it with 
whom they would, even the children in 
the prosperous areas of the State. Un- 
der the substitute, there would be no cer- 
tain way the Federal Government, ap- 
propriating funds, could enforce the dis- 
tribution of any of the funds to the 
needy children in the needy districts. 
Under the substitute, the formula for the 
distribution of funds under title I is not 
uniform in its application throughout 
the United States as in the present law, 
but for all practical purposes, there may 
be a different formula for each State. 

The school boards and districts of the 
country are familiar with the present 
law. They know how it operates. They 
know what they can count upon from it. 
They know they have the primary re- 
sponsibility for policy decisions. They 
know the principles upon which paro- 
chial and private schools may share in 
the Federal funds in respect to instruc- 
tion and facilities not religious in char- 
acter. 

In short, the Quie-Republican substi- 
tute would tear down a noble edifice, 
growing in perfection, and substitute a 
new, uncertain, untried structure for it. 

The Quie-Republican amendment 
would tear the legislatures of many, if 
not most, of the States of this Union 
apart in religious controversy harmful 
not only to the cause of education, but 
to the fraternal spirit which should 
characterize the relations of all our 
people. 

I do not wish to question the motives 
of the sponsors of this substitute. They 
say they are for the cause of Federal aid 
for elementary and secondary education 
and that they just want to administer it 
in a different way. Yet when you look at 
the record, you see that when the present 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act was enacted in 1965, on final passage, 
228 Democrats voted for it, 57 Democrats 
voted against it, 35 Republicans voted for 
it, and 94 Republicans voted against it. 
And, among the Republicans voting 
against it was the author of the sub- 
stitute, the gentleman from Minnesota, 
(Mr. Quire]. On a number of other mat- 
ters affecting education since 1960, the 
gentleman from Minnesota and, the 
overwhelming majority of the Republi- 
cans have voted the same way—against 
the cause of education. 

I hope this committee, therefore, will 
extend the present Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act and not destroy it. 
And, I hope that in what we do, we shall 
follow the great chairman of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. PER- 
kins], and the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee handling this bill, 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BRADE- 
mas]—proven friends of the cause of ed- 
ucation and not those who have opposed 
our country in its efforts to bring the 
blessings of a better education to the 
boys and girls of this country, and espe- 
cially to those who need is the most. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
LLOYD]. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Quie amendment. 

I have talked with literally hundreds 
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of teachers in my congressional district 
who support the concept of Federal aid 
for education but who hope and believe 
that this could be achieved with a maxi- 
mum of control remaining at the local 
level. So I believe that we have reached 
this milestone of determining whether 
or not a Federal appropriation must be 
accompanied by the stringencies of 
Federal control. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. LLOYD 
yielded the remainder of his time to Mr. 
QUIE.) 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
HATHAWAY). 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope the Members of this body are aware 
of what they are voting for when they 
consider the Quie formula. 

By September of 1968, school districts 
will be notified of allocations of Federal 
funds for the support of their programs. 

In the event the Quie proposal is 
adopted by the House, and under the fur- 
ther assumption that such a maneuver 
does not thereby kill Federal aid to edu- 
cation, in the fall of 1968 each school 
district in the Nation will presumably 
receive notice from its State department 
of education just how that agency pro- 
poses to make distribution to it of the 
Federal funds. 

Let’s not deceive ourselves. The Quie 
formula contains drastic cuts for some 
States, and even in those States which 
would receive no less funds than under 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, the distribution within each 
State of funds to local school districts 
will be drastically altered. Many thou- 
sands of school districts will lose money 
for ongoing programs. 

Will the school districts of your con- 
gressional district gain or lose by the 
Quie proposal? You will get the answer 
to that question when the State makes its 
distribution for the school term begin- 
ning in the fall of 1968. 

This is not true in the case of the for- 
mula for distribution of funds under 
title I of ESEA containing the bulk of 
Federal funds for elementary and second- 
ary schools, $2,400,000,000 of them under 
the committee authorizations. Under the 
committee formula in title I the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education does not make a dis- 
tribution of the funds. The State depart- 
ment of education does not make a dis- 
tribution of the funds. You, the Members 
of this body, the Congress of the United 
States, determine the entitlement for 
every county in the United States for the 
$2.4 billion authorized for distribution to 
local educational agencies under title I. 

The U.S. Office of Education cannot 
alter or change this distribution. The 
State department of education cannot 
alter or change this distribution. 

The formula for distributing funds 
under title I of the act as extended by 
the committee bill is uniform in its ap- 
plication throughout the United States. 
It has been in operation for 2 years and 
preserves the continuity of school pro- 
grams designed to target Federal moneys 
into school districts that need it most 
to meet the needs of children who need 
the benefits of the act the most. 

I, for one, recognize that the Quie pro- 
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posal has been poorly conceived, even 
more poorly timed, and contains much 
political mischief. 

Under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, local school districts have 
been given the primary responsibility 
for policy determination. The Quie pro- 
posal is not aimed at establishing educa- 
tional policymaking at the grassroots 
level. It seeks to take it way from the 
local educational agency and firmly es- 
tablish it in State departments of edu- 
cation. 

Under title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act as presently 
structured, the primary responsibility 
for local school policy is vested in the 
local educational agency where it be- 
longs. Under the existing law, the State 
educational agency has a responsible 
role to play in approving projects de- 
vised by local educational agencies. In 
this connection, the only role played by 
the U.S. Office of Education is in the 
initial understanding and agreement that 
it enters into with the State educational 
agency to the effect that the State edu- 
cational agency will approve local educa- 
tional agency education projects con- 
sistent with the congressional mandate 
contained in Public Law 89-10. 

There are no easy solutions to the 
resolution of the political, the social and 
the real educational problems connected 
with Federal aid to elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. The Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 evolved 
out of a comprehensive study conducted 
by educators and laymen in seven States 
typifying the educational needs of the 
Nation. 

The proposals and recommendations 
presented by these experts were in turn 
submitted by the administration in 1965 
to the Congress and were followed by ex- 
tensive hearings by both the Senate and 
House committees in an effort to care- 
fully direct the programs to the areas of 
greatest need and to resolve the con- 
flicts that had defeated previous efforts 
to enact Federal aid to education. The 
committees of Congress worked out leg- 
islation which has been widely acclaimed 
by the education community. 

I hope the Members of this body dur- 
ing the course of this debate will keep 
in mind the welfare of millions of chil- 
dren who are the beneficiaries of this 
legislation and will not be guided by 
extraneous considerations. I urge the 
Members of this body to overwhelmingly 
reject all the crippling amendments and 
substitutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman for Ohio [Mr. 
CLANCY]. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. DEVINE]. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. CARTER]. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. GARDNER]. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Quie amendment. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GARDNER 
yielded his time to Mr. QUIE.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. HOWARD]. 
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(By unanimous consent, Mr. HOWARD 
yielded his time to Mr. BrapEmas.) 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. CLEVELAND]. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, 
there are two aspects of this debate that 
I would like to discuss in the brief time of 
1 minute allotted to me. One is the un- 
derstanding that you might receive from 
listening to this debate that the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act is a 
perfect act. 

Mr. Chairman, I can only say that in 
discussing the workings of this act with 
teachers, school board members, and su- 
perintendents in the congressional dis- 
trict which it is my honor to represent, 
this is not so. Some programs have been 
supported that appeared to be unwise 
and some very sound programs have not 
been funded. 

Mr. Chairman, the second point which 
I would like to comment upon is this: A 
plea was made here on the floor of the 
House by several Members on the other 
side of the aisle to the effect that the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] 
might withdraw his amendment so that 
it could go back for further study and 
consideration by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

Mr. Chairman, the members of the mi- 
nority party know that “further study” 
of minority proposals comes hard indeed 
under the system we have here in opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not feel that many 
realize that this bill which we are con- 
sidering now is totally unnecessary at 
this time. Extension to 1969 was not 
asked for by the administration, because 
the act is authorized through 1968. And, 
Mr. Chairman, to the people on the other 
side of the aisle who suggest as they do 
that the Quie proposal should be studied 
further I suggest that they withdraw the 
bill or recommit it for study. It is regret- 
table that so little time is allowed us to 
discuss so important a measure. As one 
who voted for the original bill, it grieves 
me to hear that constructive suggestions 
for its improvement are now considered 
as being against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
McCartuy!. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BraDEMAS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
O’Haral. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to yield 
my time to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Brapemas]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
EscH]. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to yield my time to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
DELLENBACK]. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, 
any careful observer of the march of gov- 
ernment—and most particularly of the 
growth of government—realizes that 
such march and growth are almost irre- 
versible. Whether it be by force of Park- 
inson’s law or for other reason, the 
vested nature of Government bureaus 
appears to increase at least geometrically 
with each year of such bureau’s life. 

No bureau should be untouchable— 
no law should be sacrosanct merely be- 
cause it exists. If education is not to be 
locked in a straitjacket, we must be 
prepared to reexamine and improve any 
and all education laws on the books. 

As the distinguished majority leader 
stated, our concern is to aid our school- 
children. Let none of us even today at- 
tempt—through spoken words which will 
be spread abroad by our friends in the 
Press Galery—to delude the public as to 
what is the real issue before us today. 
Even more critically, let us not delude 
ourselves. 

The critical issue today is not civil 
rights, not church-state, not committee 
hearings, not even how many dollars 
will go to our respective States. The 
critical issue is: What will be the respec- 
tive roles of Federal authorities, of State 
authorities, and of local authorities in 
the area of Federal aid to education. 

Those who really feel that the prin- 

cipal control over education in the fu- 
ture should rest in the hands of a cen- 
tralized authority here in Washington 
by all means should oppose the Quie 
amendment. 
But I say to my colleagues, those of 
us who believe that the primary respon- 
sibility for the future of the education of 
our children can best be placed in the 
coordinated hands of local and State 
authorities—those who believe this way 
should by all means support the Quie 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ROSENTHAL]. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Harpy]. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REID]. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I have already spoken in debate with ref- 
erence to some of the specifics wherein I 
have found myself, regrettably, in oppo- 
sition to my distinguished and able col- 
league, the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. QUIE]. 

I will not repeat those here today. I 
will say, however, that I believe very 
deeply that the Republican tradition in 
early and strong support of education is 
clear. The Land-Grant College Act was 
passed in Lincoln’s administration, and 
the NDEA under the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, and the ESEA enjoyed biparti- 
san drafting and support in committee 
and on the floor. Thirty-five Members on 
this side of the aisle voted for this act in 
1965, and 47 in 1966. 

I believe if we wish to avoid discord, 
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and maximize aid to all the disadvan- 
taged in the ghettoes of the cities and in 
the rural areas, in the North and the 
South, we will vote down the Quie 
amendment and support the work of a 
generation, the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dow]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MILLER of 
Ohio yielded his time to Mr. QUIE.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
ROSENTHAL]. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. CARTER]. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Bates]. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE]. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. CLAN c]. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I sat here 
in the Chamber for the better part of 3 
days, and everything but the main issue 
in this debate has been discussed 
thoroughly. The main issue is whether 
Federal aid to education is in the best 
interest of this Nation, or not? 

The debate has proceeded in many di- 
rections, and we have heard from many 
who are saying that this or that alloca- 
tion should be made, that this or that 
method is the best, this amount of money 
should be given to this county or that 
district, but no one has said to my knowl- 
edge that we have ignored the basic issue. 

To my colleagues on this side of the 
aisle: We all know we have had platforms 
at our conventions for many, many years, 
and it was determined by the majority of 
us that Federal aid to education was not 
in the best interests of this Nation, and 
that we should give aid only to those 
school districts that are unable to pro- 
vide for themselves. But we now sud- 
denly find ourselves saying that one 
method or another of Federal aid to edu- 
cation is good. 

I will say to my good friends on the 
other side of the aisle: When we speak 
about aid to private institutions that they 
consider the small benefits to private 
schools and the high cost of the entire 
program, and vote against this legis- 
lation. 

The only handout that a majority of 
my people desire is the hand out of their 
pockets. And what we are doing today, 
whether we accept this amendment on 
the bill as a whole, we are adding to the 
burdens of the taxpayers of my dis- 
trict and every other district in the Na- 
tion. I may be against many inequitable 
programs, but I consistently vote for and 
support the most important thing—the 
taxpayer. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of 
this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. DEVINE]. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, follow- 
ing the lead of my illustrious colleague, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CLANCY], 
I, too, would like to invite the attention 
of the Committee to the true issue in- 
volved here. 

For 20 years we argued the issue of 
Federal aid to education as opposed to 
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private or local aid to education. My 
party here for years took the position 
that people on the local level were more 
sensitive to and better able to run their 
school systems. 

Last year in the 89th Congress when 
the President of the United States and 
his party enjoyed a majority of better 
than 2 to 1, they finally, after nearly 20 
years of debate, were able to ram through 
an Elementary and Secondary School 
Act which, of course, gave mythical “Fed- 
eral money” to school districts across the 
land. 

Now, here, what are we talking about? 
A Federal aid to education bill that will 
cost $3 billion-plus, and the Quie amend- 
ment, which will also cost $3 billion-plus. 

It is not a question of principle any 
more. It is a question of how much Fed- 
eral money, and who is going to get it, 
and from what source. 

The voters spoke in 1966. That 2-to-1 
majority the President enjoyed was sub- 
stantially reduced. Forty-seven people 
were knocked out of the box. Those peo- 
ple who had provided the margin that 
passed Federal aid to education were 
among those. 

The people are sick and tired of wild, 
reckless spending, because, when you are 
talking about spending money, it is not 
Federal money—it is the taxpayers’ 
money. It is not “Washington” money 
and it is not free. 

Of course, educators now support any- 
thing that gives them money, from 
whatever source. I remember an editorial 
over 5 years ago on the subject “NEA’s 
heart is where the money is.” 

Mr. Chairman, the only way to wean 
a calf is to take away the cow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Brapemas] for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset of my remarks I want to reiterate 
something I said at the opening of this 
debate; and that is to reaffirm my respect 
for my colleague with whom I have been 
engaged in colloquy on this matter, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

I want also to express my appreciation 
for the strong support that has been 
given to the committee bill by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rem] and the 
gentleman from California [Mr. BELL], 
both of whom contributed significantly 
to the writing of the original act in 1965. 

Mr. Chairman, there are several rea- 
sons why it seems to me to be important 
that this committee vote down the Quie 
amendment and go on to pass the com- 
mittee bill. 

The first of these reasons is one that 
has been touched upon repeatedly during 
our discussion here in the House. It is 
the issue of church-state relations. 

I remember very well back in 1965 
when we were discussing this historic 
issue that had for so many years frus- 
trated the passage of Federal support 
for elementary and secondary schools 
that I reminded the House of my creden- 
tials to speak on this subject at that 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, I would reiterate those 
credentials again. 

I am the Methodist son of a Greek 
Orthodox father and a Disciples of Christ 
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mother and the nephew of a hard shell 
Baptist preacher and a former teacher 
in a Roman Catholic college. 

The only problem is that I am still 
searching for that Jewish bride—and 
this is a public service announcement. 

But I want to say, Mr. Chairman, in 
all seriousness, that if it is true that we 
have no church-state issue involved in 
the Quie amendment, why has there been 
so much concern expressed to Members 
of the Congress of the United States 
about the effect of the Quie amendment 
on the existing legislative pattern of sup- 
port to local school districts? 

The fact is that the National Council 
of Churches, the Synagogue Council of 
America, the United States Catholic 
Conference, all through their spokes- 
men—and I cite only these few religious 
groups, representing some of the major 
faiths in our country—have expressed 
their strong opposition to the Quie 
amendment and their support for con- 
tinuing the existing pattern of Federal 
aid to elementary and secondary schools. 

Those who seek now to overturn this 
landmark Education Act of 1965 do so, in 
my judgment, at the risk of opening old 
wounds and stirring old controversies. 

The distinguished minority leader 
made the point that the Quie amend- 
ment has precisely the same safeguards 
in it as does the existing legislation. Well, 
if that is the case, why is the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Wyman] of- 
fering an amendment aimed at protect- 
ing nonpublic school children? Why did 
he find it necessary to offer an amend- 
ment if he were not concerned about that 
problem? 

Why is it that there was sent to each 
Member of the House this afternoon the 
following letter, and I quote: 

We have carefully reviewed the amend- 
ment offered by Mr, Quie as it appears in the 
Congressional Record of May 23. 


That refers to Mr. Quie’s latest ver- 
sion of his amendment. I am now read- 
ing from a letter signed by the Very Rev- 
erend Monsignor James C. Donohue, di- 
rector, department of education, United 
States Catholic Conference, dated May 
24, 1967. Continuing to read the letter— 

This latest version does not eliminate the 

to the interests of the children en- 
rolled in private schools which I have earlier 
expressed more extensively in other commu- 
nications, We must continue to oppose the 
Quie proposal. I felt an obligation to write 
again lest there be any doubts created by the 
new language. 


Mr. Chairman, the entire text of this 
letter follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
UNITED STATES CATHOLIC CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN BRADEMAS, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BRADEMAS: We have 
carefully reviewed the amendment offered by 
Mr. Quie as it appears in the Congressional 
Record of May 23, 1967, pages 13611, et seq. 

This latest version does not eliminate the 
dangers to the interests of the children en- 
rolled in private schools which I have earlier 
expressed more extensively in other commu- 
nications. We must continue to oppose the 
Quie proposal. I felt an obligation to write 
again lest there be any doubts created by the 
new language. 
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I also have expressed our de ep concern over 
the proposal of Mrs. Green in respect of 
Title III. The very reasons that prompt in 
behalf of the private school pupils opposi- 
tion to Mr. Quie’s proposed amendment 
apply with equal persuasion to Mrs. Green’s 
amendment and we very earnestly urge its 
rejection. 

I regret the need to write again but the 
unfolding circumstances strongly suggested 
the necessity to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
Very Rev. Msgr. James C. DONOHUE, 
Director, Department of Education. 


I recall that someone said during the 
debate this afternoon—lI believe it was 
the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Oregon—that she was concerned about 
all of the conversation about the so- 
called delicate church-state balance, 
and I believe the same point was raised by 
the distinguished minority leader. I refer 
my colleagues to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp dated May 22, 1967, to a state- 
ment by our distinguished minority col- 
league, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
WHALEN], in which he said: 

The 1965 legislation created a delicate 
church-state balance. This conceivably 
could be upset in those sovereignties whose 
constitutions prohibit the distribution of 
funds from the State Treasury to religious- 
oriented schools. Ohio courts now are con- 
sidering a challenge to the State's 1965 
school bus law. It appears likely that sim- 
ilar suits would be filed if funds derived 
through the Quie amendment were disbursed 
through the general revenue funds to paroch- 
ial schools by the Ohio General Assembly. 


There is an example from the other 
side of the aisle, from one of the great 
and wealthy States of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly aware 
that the gentleman from Minnesota has 
insisted that his substitute makes no 
change in the existing arrangements af- 
fecting parochial and public school stu- 
dents. But I refer to section 705(b) of 
Mr. Qute’s bill, providing for a commis- 
sioner’s bypass, and I point out to mem- 
bers of this committee that that bypass 
touches only educational testing, the 
purchase of library and other educa- 
tional equipment. The bypass is probably 
workable in that respect. But the Quie 
amendment provides no bypass for the 
50 percent of the funds for the disadvan- 
taged, or for the other 43 percent of the 
funds which would be set aside for un- 
specified uses. 

In other words, the so-called bypass 
would apply to only about 7 percent of 
the funds in his bill 

Mr. Chairman, in 1965 this Congress 
reached a statesmanlike accord on the 
church-state issue with the support of 
Members on both sides of the aisle. 
Those who seek now to disrupt that ac- 
cord may be destroying one of the most 
promising vehicles for improving Ameri- 
can education in the history of our coun- 
try. I would ask them to think twice be- 
fore they proceed along the lines they 
have suggested. 

There are some other reasons why I be- 
lieve it is important that we should de- 
feat the Quie amendment. The fact is 
that despite all the conversation that 
we have had about all the hearings on 
the bill, I think that members of our 
committee will agree that there was no 
serious attention given during our hear- 
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ings on the extension of this legislation 
to the so-called church-state issue, and 
there was no attention given to that issue 
because there was not before us any leg- 
islative proposal that proposed so radical 
and revolutionary a change in the exist- 
ing legislative pattern as is represented 
by the Quie substitute. 

I do not believe that one can turn 
to one side the kinds of criticisms that I 
put in the Recorp the other day from 
Logan Wilson, the distinguished spokes- 
man for much of American higher edu- 
cation, when he strongly attacked the 
haphazard manner in which the Quie 
substitute was brought to the attention 
of this House. 

There is another reason why I am op- 
posed to the Quie substitute. That is that 
it takes, as has been said here before, 
from the poor States and gives to the 
richer States. For example, the State of 
Georgia would lose about $30 million in 
the first year in which the Quie substi- 
tute becomes available; that is, in fiscal 
year 1969. 

The State of North Carolina loses some 
$50 million. I understand on the basis of 
the latest Quie version, the State of New 
York would lose about $118 million. This 
explains, I believe, the militant opposi- 
tion to the Quie proposal of many of the 
big city school superintendents, such as 
Mr. Donovan, in New York, Mr. Spears, 
in San Francisco, and Mr. Barnes, in the 
hometown of the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Oregon. 

I want to make just two other points 
about why I oppose the Quie substitute. 
The substitute, if adopted, would create 
chaos in Federal aid to education. The 
local school and congressional districts 
would not know how much money they 
could count on, because that decision 
would be in the hands of the State de- 
partments of education. We have had no 
clamor from the local districts to give this 
to the State departments of education, 
because the local districts know what 
they can count on now. 

As was said so eloquently by the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii [Mrs. Minx] the 
effect would be to centralize the control 
of these funds down in the State capitol 
and to diminish severely the existing 
pattern of local control of these funds. 

So I hope very much that the Quie sub- 
stitute is overwhelmingly defeated with 
strong support from both sides of this 
House. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BRADE- 
mas yielded the remainder of his time 
and Mr. PERRINS yielded 1% minutes to 
Mr. Bosses.) 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Indi- 
ana and the distinguished chairman of 
the committee for yielding their time to 
me. 

Now, I would like to commend both of 
these gentlemen, along with their col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle, for 
the work they have done to bring before 
us a bill that is as important as any bill 
that we are going to consider during this 
session of the 90th Congress. 

On yesterday, we noted—the Speaker, 
the majority leader, and I and some of 
the other Members—the 175th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Democratic 
Party. 
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One of the founders of that party was 
Thomas Jefferson. He said this: 

I hope the education of the people will be 
attended to. Educate and inform the whole 
mass of the people, They are the only sure 
reliance for the preservation of our liberty. 


President Jefferson sought to carry out 
his ideal. He sought to make the dis- 
semination of knowledge general. It was 
not too long thereafter that we first rec- 
ognized Federal aid to education when 
we set aside a certain segment of land 
in every piece of public land for the ex- 
press purpose of education. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Remm] made reference to 
the early history of his own party in 
working for the land-grant colleges and 
other important programs. 

We went on, year after year. 

Woodrow Wilson gave us the begin- 
nings of vocational education. 

Finally, in the 88th and 89th Con- 
gresses, we passed the most compre- 
hensive list of education bills that has 
ever been put on the statutes of this 
country. Those measures range over all 
the field of education. 

They dealt with vocational education; 
with rehabilitation of those who needed 
rehabilitation; with the mentally re- 
tarded; with higher education, and its 
various ramifications; with medical edu- 
cation, the education of nurses and of 
dentists; with education of our college 
students, and with many programs that 
have been absolutely essential to the col- 
leges of our country. 

Through it all, despite the fact that we 
passed, in World War II or shortly 
thereafter, the so-called impacted areas 
bill, through it all we were unable to 
legislate in one of the most critical areas 
of all; namely, the field of elementary 
and secondary education, where most of 
the children are, and where most of the 
poor children are. 

Why were we unable to legislate in 
that field? 

First, because of gentlemen like my 
good friend from Ohio [Mr. CLAN cv] and 
one of my other good friends who talked 
here a moment ago, who are opposed to 
any type of Federal aid to education. 
Consistently they have opposed any type 
of help, although it may be that they 
may have voted for the impacted areas 
legislation, which of course is Federal 
aid to education any way you slice it. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. CLANCY. You say we may have 
voted for the impacted areas legislation? 

Mr. BOGGS. I say you may have. I do 
not know. 

Mr. CLANCY, There are some of us 
who voted against it and other inequita- 
ble programs. 

Mr. BOGGS: What the gentleman has 
proved is that some have opposed any 
type of aid to education. 

Mr. CLANCY. To inequitable pro- 
grams. 

Mr. BOGGS. I know I cannot appeal 
to that gentleman. I understand his posi- 
tion. I know he is not for anything. 

So, over the years, we have had to 
overcome first those who are against 
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everything and anything, such as the 
gentleman. 

We did that. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. I just wanted 
to say, very briefly, that the mayor of 
our largest city, New York City, John 
Lindsay has supported the existing ESEA 
bill. He feels that any cutbacks in funds 
to New York City—perhaps amounting 
to $50 to $55 million—will be a matter 
of grave concern and that the retention 
of the present law would be preferable. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

What was the second proposition we 
had to overcome? 

We had to overcome the question of 
the race issue which, as we all know, has 
haunted every education bill we have 
ever brought up. Finally, because of leg- 
islation in another area, not in the edu- 
cation bill but in the civil rights bill, we 
at least made some progress toward re- 
moving the issue from education bills. 

This substitute that comes here today 
makes no change in that, although most 
of the people who are interested in this 
field of activity are very much opposed to 
the substitute. 

What was the third field that made it 
impossible for us to help the children in 
our country, the ones in the elementary 
schools and in the secondary schools and 
in the poor districts? 

The third thing was the religious is- 
sue—the religious issue. You know this 
is not a theory. It is a fact. It existed, 
whether we liked it or not. 

What finally happened? After the 
most tedious work, after the most dif- 
ficult negotiations, some were wise 
enough—the gentleman from Indiana 
being one of them—to come up with a 
formula that resolved that issue and 
made it possible for the Congress of the 
United States to pass one of the most 
historic acts in history, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

This amendment is an attack on that 
act, anyway you cut it, and I hope it will 
be defeated, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ayres]. 

Mr, AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GOODELL]. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, seldom 
has any important issue before this 
Congress been so misrepresented and 
confused. We are told that the present 
act concentrates in the areas of need. 
The present act spreads the money to 
94 percent of the school districts in this 
country. We are told that the Quie 
amendment would not concentrate the 
money. The Quie amendment requires 
the States to allocate to the areas of 
greatest need. 

We are told that the private schools 
and the private school students would be 
left out in the Quie amendment. The 
Quie amendment provides exactly the 
same procedure as the existing act does 
only it is done through a State plan and 
takes care of the private school students. 

We are told that we did not have any 
hearings on this amendment., We had 
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full hearings on the whole education act 
in our committee, many amendments 
were offered in our committee, and 
among them Mr. Que offered his amend- 
ment. It was defeated there. 

We are told that the handicapped chil- 
dren will be left out under the Quie 
amendment. They are left in the act. 
The Quie amendment is in a different 
portion of the act. 

We are told that the Indian children 
are left out if the Quie amendment is 
adopted. They are left in in an entirely 
different section of the act. The Quie 
amendment would not affect the Indian 
children at all. 

We are told the civil rights issue is in- 
volved here. The southerners are told 
that the Quie amendment will result in 
stricter enforcement of the Civil Rights 
Act. The northerners are told that this 
will dilute the Civil Rights Act in its 
enforcement. They cannot both be true. 
The truth is that the Quie amendment 
will not affect the Civil Rights Act 
enforcement. 

We are told that adoption of the Quie 
amendment will delay the distribution of 
funds. It will not delay the funds but 
will accelerate them, because this is a 
State plan which is set up in advance. 
They know the money they will get. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, we have one 
issue before us. That one issue is this: 
Are we going to go step by step for addi- 
tional control and influence over educa- 
tion by the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion or are we now going to make certain 
that responsibility. can be assumed on a 
State level? That is the question before 
us. We see amendments that were sent 
up to us by the administration this year. 
There is the additional reservation of 
funds for the Commissioner and addi- 
tional programs that he will control and, 
therefore, a reduction of infiuence on the 
part of the States. This is not a ques- 
tion between the local schools and the 
States but, rather, between the States 
and the Federal Government. 

What my amendment does is to make 
certain that in four titles of the elemen- 
tary and secondary education bill the 
State will have the responsibility to de- 
velop a State plan to meet the needs of 
education within their State within the 
criteria laid down in this act. This is 
nothing new. We adopted it already in 
title II of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. It has operated for 9 
years under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act in title III and it has been 
operating for much longer than that 
under the Vocational Education Act. 
So this is nothing new, but it is the pro- 
gram in the past where the States 
have been able to exercise their respon- 
sibility to make certain that we pro- 
vided education for those who needed it 
in the areas of the States which are in 
need. It also provides that money will go 
to what I believe is the most fair formula 
that could be devised using the figures of 
the number of children of school age 5 
through 17 which are available on a 
year-to-year basis and equalizing them 
by taking into account the personal in- 
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come in each State per school-age child. 
The present formula in title I where 
most of the money goes is most unfair, 
using 1959 income figures and using a 
dollar figure per State, which has no 
fairness to it at all. 

Can one think of anything more unfair 
than a formula to distribute money to 
States and school districts based on the 
number of children who lived in fami- 
lies of $2,000 incomes or less back in 1959. 

Mr. Chairman, can one imagine the 
State of Massachusetts receiving $260 
per poor child while the State of New 
York receives $393 per poor child? Why 
should it cost less to educate poor chil- 
dren in Boston, Massachusetts than it 
does in New York? I do not believe it does. 
In my opinion the amendment which I 
have proposed would provide for fair and 
equitable distribution of these funds. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. The gentleman 
should emphasize the fact that in the 
amendment which the gentleman has 
offered there is a provision that no State 
shall receive less in fiscal year 1969 than 
it received in fiscal year 1968. 

This answers the allegations that have 
been made that under the amendment 
there will be $363 million lost in the 
South and $80 million lost in New York, 
as well as in a variety of other States. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from New York is correct. 

So, Mr. Chairman, no one should worry 
about losing money under this amend- 
ment, money to which they have become 
accustomed to expending. 

Mr. Chairman, as I mentioned earlier, 
there is only a by-pass provision con- 
tained in my amendment for textbooks, 
equipment, and library resources. That 
is just the way it is in the present law. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment pro- 
vides for the same assurances, the same 
principles of application for the private 
schools as it does the public schools, that 
the present act provides and in no way 
will these schools be reduced. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a letter from the 
National Union of Christian Schools to 
Mr. Ford in which they say that after 
studying and reviewing my amendment, 
they have come to the conclusion that 
the amendment is acceptable and, con- 
sequently, deserves their support. 

However, Mr. Chairman, other ques- 
tions have been raised with reference to 
my amendment. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. QUIE. I shall not yield further, I 
would say to the gentleman from In- 
diana. 

Mr. Chairman, the claim that some 
States will lose money has been most 
prevalent. There have been so many 
tables passed around here that it de- 
pends on which formula you use as to 
determining whether or not a State is 
going to lose money or not. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the assurance of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GoopELL] has indicated that there will 
be no cutbacks in funds. I would say that 
every State can work with this fair and 
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equitable formula and that it is as fair 
and equitable a formula as can be used. 

Mr. Chairman, this will give the kind 
of support to local and State education 
agencies, the agencies to improve the 
quality of education in the States that 
they need, as contrasted with an attempt 
to standardize the programs of education 
under a Federal program. No one under- 
stands the problems of Minnesota better 
than Minnesotans. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no one on the 
Federal level who has the brilliance and 
sensitivity to shoulder that responsi- 
bility. That must be left with the States, 
because the States have that sensitivity 
and we should provide the money with 
which to work, as this amendment will 
do, if adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, those States will build 
strong departments of education. They 
will be able to devise a plan under which 
they shall proceed and under which they 
shall distribute the money involved 
within the school districts in order to 
meet the needs of the educationally de- 
prived children of those States and in 
order to meet the needs of all areas that 
have economic deprivation and they will 
take care of their own needs, because 
they better than anyone else have the 
sensitivity to know their needs and will 
be able to take care of them. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the one issue now 
pending before us. This is what you 
should ask yourself now: Should we con- 
tinue, step by step, to have further con- 
trol by the Federal Government through 
the U.S. Office of Education, or should 
we see to it that the States exercise more 
responsibility. The amount of money is 
not an issue. We make certain that the 
money in the future will be available and, 
therefore, we do not have to debate the 
issue upon the basis of the amount of 
money your district or State might re- 
ceive but, rather, the one question—who 
will make the decision in your State on 
matters of elementary and secondary 
education. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
yesterday I took the floor to support the 
Quie amendment. At that time I did not 
have the opportunity to develop as fully 
as I might have the arguments for my 
position. 

If we break through the subterfuge 
which has been thrown up in an attempt 
to defeat the pending amendment, it 
seems to me the argument boils down to 
whether or not the States are capable 
of administering the funds which would 
be given them under the Quie proposal. 

Ten or even five years ago some legiti- 
mate questions on this point might have 
been raised. But for the opponents of this 
amendment to deny today that the 
States are capable of administering the 
funds they would receive under the Quie 
proposal would be to deny the principle 
of and the value that will come to the 
cae from the one-man, one-vote de- 

on. 
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The full effects of the one-man, one- 
vote principle will be felt in all of the 
States. This principle is being established 
in every State. From now on it will be 
the State legislatures, not the Congress, 
who will be closest and best reflect the 
people. Malapportioned State legisla- 
tures will no longer exist. 

In my opinion, the one-man, one- 
vote State legislatures constitute one of 
the strongest reasons for the Quie 
amendment. Secondary and elementary 
education always has been the concern of 
State and local officials. They are the 
best qualified to determine their needs 
and set their priorities. I dare say that 
no Member here is better qualified than 
the local school boards in his district to 
3 the needs of the schools in his dis- 

et. 

The effect of State legislative reappor- 
tionment on the efforts of the States in 
an area such as education should be ob- 
vious. Make no mistake, State legislatures 
do shape State educational policy. 
They establish priorities, set goals, and 
provide the framework within which 
educational policy is set. 

With one man, one vote, State legis- 
latures will be able to accurately refiect 
the needs of the States and will be able 
to determine the needs. Under one man, 
one vote, there is no basis to the argu- 
ment of those who challenge the ability 
of the States to capably administer the 
funds under the Quie amendment. 

Remember, State legislatures set the 
method used to select the personnel who 
run State departments of education. 
The personnel will reflect the desires of 
the State legislatures. Under one man, 
one vote, there can be no basis for the 
argument of those who challenge the 
ability of the States to capably adminis- 
ter the funds under the Quie amendment. 

In summary, the Quie amendment 
recognizes that there are some problems 
in education that are nationwide. For 
instance, it insures that the less fortu- 
nate children will be treated fairly and 
equitably. Other provisions recognize 
additional nationwide problems. All 
State plans must conform to the broad 
guidelines set by the Quie amendment 
for the distribution of funds and must be 
approved by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

But the Quie amendment recognizes 
one other thing that the present act can 
never recognize and that is the immense 
diversity of the educational needs of this 
country. The Quie amendment does not 
hamstring local officials. Working on a 
State basis local school officials can have 
a larger voice in the formulation of the 
plans which can meet their problems. 
The educational needs of Iowa do not 
coincide with those of Florida, New Jer- 
sey, Kentucky, California, or New York. 

And this is the reason we need the 
Quie amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
PERKINS] for 6 minutes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, the mi- 
nority leader wanted to know why we 
should be under apprehension and why 
we should be so concerned about the 
Quie amendment—that there was noth- 
ing new in it. It goes by the name of an 
amendment. 
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But the Quie proposal is nothing but 
a complete substitute, lock, stock, and 
barrel, to the entire programs in opera- 
tion at the present time under titles I, 
II, III, and V of ESEA. If his proposal 
were adopted it would throw into utter 
chaos on-going programs in 17,000 local 
educational agencies in this country, 
benefitting 8,000,000 children under 
title I alone. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GoopELL] talks about the formula. Our 
formula was devised to distribute Fed- 
eral funds to specific localities where we 
have these problems of severe educa- 
tional disadvantage and deprivation. In 
the existing law as would be extended by 
the committee bill we reach the disad- 
vantaged wherever they may be in the 
core of cities and in rural areas, It is true 
we cover about 90-some-odd percent of 
the school districts of this country, but 
no State, no city, no hamlet, is free en- 
tirely of the problem of meeting the spe- 
cial needs of disadvantaged children. 
The existing law recognizes this. The 
committee bill preserves this approach. 

It is claimed that 50 percent of the 
Quie funds would go to the disadvan- 
taged but the gentleman from Minnesota 
has so carefully avoided the fact that he 
makes provision here for a myriad of 
educational purposes. Not only would we 
dilute the total amount to be spent on 
the disadvantaged but also we have no 
assurance that a State distribution to 
agencies will be adequate to reach needy 
children. 

I say the Quie proposal would take 
money away from all the needy districts 
in the South. It would wreck programs 
now underway in the hearts of our Na- 
tion’s great cities. The substitute“ 
would in fact substitute chaos and dis- 
ruption for programs hailed across the 
Nation as the most monumental and ef- 
fective piece of education legislation ever 
passed by Congress. 

There is no Federal control as claimed 
by supporters of the substitute. The pat- 
tern was well cut for Federal-State-local 
cooperation under the impacted areas 
legislation. Today the local school dis- 
tricts under the impacted areas legisla- 
tion know the amount of funds they are 
going to receive when they count Feder- 
ally connected children. Those plans are 
worked up and sent through the State 
educational agency to the Office of Edu- 
cation. The Office of Education today 
makes the allocation to the local school 
district under the impacted area legisla- 
tion. The State department of education 
does not make that allocation. 

In this Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act we employ the same pat- 
tern. If advocates of the substitute“ are 
successful in doing away with this for- 
mula that we now have in the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act to go 
to a local school district to one-half the 
national average when the authorization 
is fully funded, do you know what will be 
the next target? We worked for 15 years 
to get a workable formula in the im- 
pacted area legislation—to let the less 
affluent States obtain the national aver- 
age per-pupil expenditure rather than 
the State average for each child. 

The question is whether we are going 
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to continue to finance the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act so as to 
concentrate funds in areas of this coun- 
try where their need is greatest or to 
spread dollars thinly where the impact 
will not deal effectively with the critical 
and urgent needs of the educationally 
deprived and disadvantaged children. I 
urge my colleagues to vote against this 
so-called simple little amendment. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, many 
problems have been pointed out con- 
cerning the Quie amendment. But just 
two bother me in alarming proportions. 

First, I believe whatever problems of 
redtape and bureaucracy now exist in 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act can only be made worse by add- 
ing another layer of bureaucracy to the 
program. With or without the Quie 
amendment, there will be essentially at 
least two layers of government involved 
in title I, the Federal and the local. 

With the Quie amendment there would 
be one more layer, the State government, 
for a total of three. In other words, the 
Quie amendment proposes a middleman 
bureaucracy essentially without which 
the program is getting along now very 
well, and with which by sheer weight of 
bureaucracy it would get along worse. 

To carry the philosophy of the Quie 
amendment to its logical conclusion in 
States like Indiana where many local 
school boards are not a part of local civil 
government, aid descending from State 
government would be channeled through 
county commissioners, I must say that 
I agree with the thought that the more 
administration of Federal funds is pre- 
served unto the local school authorities 
who are face to face with their school’s 
needs, the better off this country is. 

Second, while money is needed by near- 
ly every elementary and high school, it is 
needed most, and by far the most, in 
schools with the biggest teaching job; 
namely, starting from scratch with the 
5- and 6-year-old children of the poor 
and ignorant. 

This clearly calls for a disproportion- 
ately greater effort by schools in poor 
neighborhoods. In some places, teachers 
are paid more for the extra difficulties 
they experience if teaching in such 
schools. One might ask, “Why spend 
more of the taxpayers’ money on one 
group of children than on another? Ex- 
cept for principles of Judeo-Christian 
charity, which should not be matters of 
compulsion, why should parents who are 
the best off be required to contribute to 
the solution of the problem of children 
whose parents are the worst off?” 

And my answer to this question is that 
the “problem” is not just that of the poor 
children. The problem includes what 
those culturally disadvantaged children 
could grow up to be and to do to the ad- 
vantaged children 10 of 12 years from 
now. 

They all start as twigs. But by 6 years 
of age if the twig has not had the ad- 
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vantage of adequate standards of cul- 
ture and education in his home, in more 
cases than not he is already headed 
toward being the kind of adult most likely 
not to have sufficient self-control to live 
peacefully and productively in our com- 
munities, 

That is why an extra effort, meaning 
extra money, meaning the Brademas 
formula for Federal education aid dis- 
tribution; meaning not the proposed 
Quie amendment formula for distribu- 
tion, is our last best hope of saving the 
advantaged children of America as well 
as the disadvantaged. The disadvantaged 
would be saved from ignorance and 
empty lives. The advantaged would be 
saved from being surrounded 10 years 
hence by an ocean of ignorance in which 
it might truly be folly to be wise. And 
that is why I find myself alarmed. And 
that is why I find myself in support of 
the Brademas bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, on that I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. PERKINS 
and Mr. QUIE. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 168; noes 
197. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PART A—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE I OF ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 
Subpart 1—Amendments to Title II of Public 
Law 81-874 
Provisions Relating to Schools for Indian 
Children 

Sec. 101. (a) The third sentence of section 
203(a)(1)(A) of the Act of September 30, 
1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), 
is amended by striking out “June 30, 1967,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1968, 
and the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969,”. 

(b) Such third sentence is further amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof the following: “and of other Indian 
children on reservations”. 

Raising the Dollar Limitation for State Ad- 
ministrative Expenses Under Title II of 
Public Law 874 
Sec. 102. Effective for fiscal 8 

after June 30, 1967, section 207 (b) (2) of the 

Act of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, 

Eighty-first Congress), is amended by strik- 

ing out “$75,000” and inserting in lieu 

thereof “$150,000”. 

Technical Corrections With Respect to Pay- 
ments on Account of Neglected or Delin- 
quent Children and Payments for Chil- 
dren of Migratory Agricultural Workers 
Sec. 103. (a) The first sentence of section 

203 (a) (2) of the Act of September 30, 1950 

(Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), is 

amended by inserting “(other than such in- 

stitutions operated by the United States)” 
immediately after “living in institutions for 
neglected or delinquent children”, and by 
striking out “paragraph (5)” and inserting 

in lieu thereof “paragraph (7)”. 

(b) Section 205(c)(1)(C) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “(8)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(10)”. 

(c) Section 206 (a) (3) and section 207(b) 
of such Act are each amended by striking 
out “section 205(a)(5)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof section 205 (a) (6)”. 

Definition of “Handicapped” 


Sec. 104. Section 203 (a) (5) and section 303 
(6)(B) of the Act of September 30, 1950 
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(Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), are 
amended by striking out “seriously”. 
Use of Recent Caseload Data 

Sec. 105. The third sentence of section 
203(d) of the Act of September 30, 1950 
(Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), is 
amended by striking out “latest calendar or 
fiscal year data, whichever is later” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “caseload data for the 
month of January of the preceding fiscal 
year”. 

Joint Training Programs for Education Aides 
and Professional Staff 

Sec. 106. Section 205(a) of the Act of 
September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty- 
first Congress), is amended by inserting a 
semicolon at the end of paragraph (9), by 
striking out the period at the end of para- 
graph (10) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon, and by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“(11) in the case of projects involving the 
use of education aides, the local educational 
agency sets forth well-developed plans pro- 
viding for coordinated programs of training 
in which education aides and the profes- 
sional staff whom they are assisting will par- 
ticipate together.” 

Adjustments When Necessitated by 
Appropriations 

Sec. 107. (a) The second sentence of sec- 
tion 203(c) of the Act of September 30, 1950 
(Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress), is 
amended to read as follows: “Except as 
otherwise provided in section 208, for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1968, and June 
30, 1969, they shall be 50 per centum and 
$3,000, respectively.” 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. AYRES 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ayres: On 
page 47, strike out everything in lines 9 
through 17. 

Strike out “(2)” in line 18 and insert 
“(1)”; strike out “(3)” in line 24 and in- 
sert (2). 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I have offered will do one 
thing. It will keep in the act the change 
in formula we approved last year to raise 
the poverty level on which we count 
children under title I from $2,000 to 
$3,000, and to permit the poorer States 
to use the national average per-pupil 
expenditures in computing their entitle- 
ments. 

This would go a long way toward re- 
moving the foolish inequalities in this 
formula. 

As I explained to the House last week, 
we are counting hundreds of thousands 
of poor children in States with a high 
level of welfare support for aid to de- 
pendent children, but we do not count 
those same children in other States 
when the family income is gained from 
employment instead of welfare. 

There are over 8 million school-age 
children in families with less than $3,000, 
but under the committee bill we will 
count less than 5 million next year. 

To this 5 million—under the commit- 
tee bill—we shall add 857,651 children 
who are in families with a welfare in- 
come above $2,000, for an added entitle- 
ment of $242 million. 

Two States—New York and Califor- 
nia—will get 46.6 percent of this $242 
million. Nine other States get 37.1 per- 
cent of the extra money, and the remain- 
ing 39 States and the District of Colum- 
bia—with 70 percent of the poor children 
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in the income bracket between $2,000 
and $3,000—split up the remaining 16.3 
percent of the funds. 

Ten southern and border States—with 
over one-third of the poor children above 
the $2,000 income level—get not one 
cent of the extra funds. 

These States—with over a million 
school-age children in families earning 
between $2,000 and $3,000—and getting 
not one cent of funds for these children 
under the committee bill—are Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and West Virginia. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an incredible 
way to divide up funds for educating poor 
children. It comes to this: If a family is 
on welfare and receives $2,500 a year, 
their children are counted; if a family 
head works at some menial job and 
scrapes up $2,500 a year, his children are 
not counted. This is downright insane. 

Or look at it another way: A poor child 
in school in Alabama whose family earns 
$2,900 a year from share-cropping is 
not counted; but a schoolchild in Cali- 
fornia whose family gets $2,900 a year 
from welfare is counted. What kind of 
gee is that? How can anybody defend 

This change in formula in the commit- 
tee-reported bill has crazy results in 
terms of trying to help educate poor 
children. The examples are so numerous, 
Ican cite just a few. 

Texas has nearly twice as many chil- 
dren as New York in families earning 
less than $3,000 a year—but under this 
bill New York next year can count nearly 
as many children as Texas, and will re- 
ceive almost twice as much money. 
Imagine it—twice the money for half the 
poor children. 

Pennsylvania has 86 percent of the 
number of poor children in New York, 
but can count only 64 percent of those 
cotmted in New York, and then is paid 
only 40 percent of the amount New York 
gets under title I of this bill. Here are 
the figures on that astounding difference 
between two large, industrial, Northern 
States under this foolish bill: Pennsyl- 
vania has 323,070 school-age children in 
families with less than $3,000 income; 
New York has 374,535 such children. Yet 
on page 20 of the committee report, you 
see that next year New York gets over 
$174 million under this title and Penn- 
Sylvania gets just over $70 million. 

Is this equity between Pennsylvania 
and New York? Is it fair to the children 
in Pennsylvania that their schools get 
only 40 percent as much money as the 
schools in New York when there are very 
nearly as many poor children to be edu- 
cated in Pennsylvania? 

My amendment would stop most of 
these inequities. We would count all of 
the school kids whose families have less 
than a $3,000 income—whether that in- 
come is derived from welfare or from 
gainful employment, Is that not fair? 
That is what we agreed to last year be- 
cause it is fair. We should keep the for- 
mula as it now stands in the act. 

If you can justify two States with 10 
percent of the poor children getting over 
46 percent of the funds for AFDC, vote 
against my amendment. 

If you can justify leaving out over a 
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million poor children in 10 poor States, 
while you count them in wealthy States, 
vote against my amendment. 

But, if you are serious about treating 
all poor children, and all States with 
some degree of fairness, you will have to 
vote for my amendment. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not consume the 
5 minutes. The amendment which has 
been offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Ayres] was carefully considered by 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
and was rejected by that committee. It 
was rejected because its practical effect 
would be that many, many school dis- 
tricts in most of the States in the United 
States would receive less money the next 
fiscal year than they are receiving in the 
current school year. 

Mr. Chairman, that means that the 
plans which they have painfully built 
up would have to be curtailed. We felt 
that this would be a very serious setback 
in the education of children who need 
help very badly. Therefore, Mr. Chair- 
man, we rejected this amendment in 
the committee. I hope we shall reject it 
again today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. AYRES]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(b) Section 208 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting before the period at the 
end of the first sentence thereof the follow- 
ing: “: Provided, That until appropriations 
are sufficient to satisfy all maximum grants 
as computed under the foregoing provisions 
of this title for a fiscal year, the low-income 
factor (referred to in section 203(c)) for 
such year shall be $2,000, and such maximum 
grant shall be computed solely on the basis 
of the average per pupil expenditure in 
the State concerned”, 

(2) by striking out of the third sentence 
thereof the following: “In order to permit 
reductions made pursuant to this section 
for any fiscal year to be offset at least in 
part,” and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “In order to permit the most effec- 
tive use of all appropriations made to carry 
out this title,”, and 

(3) by amending the last sentence thereof 
to read as follows: “If the maximum grant 
& local educational agency or an agency re- 
ferred to in section 203(a) (6) would receive 
(after any ratable reduction which may 
have been required under the first sentence 
of this section) is more than an amount 
which the State educational agencv deter- 
mines, in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner, such agency 
will use, the excess amount shall be made 
available first to educational agencies in that 
State. Determinations of the educational 
agencies to which such excess amounts shall 
be made available shall be made by the State 
educational agency in furtherance of the 
purposes of this title, in accordance with 
criteria prescribed by the Commissioner 
which are designed to assure that such excess 
amounts will be made available to other eli- 
gible educational agencies with the greatest 
need, for the purpose of, where appropriate, 
redressing inequities inherent in, or miti- 
gating hardships caused by, the application 
of the provisions of paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 103(a) as a result of such factors as 
population shifts and changing economic 
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circumstances, In the event excess amounts 
remain after carrying out the preceding two 
sentences of this section, such excess 
amounts shall be distributed among the 
other States as the Commissioner shall pre- 
scribe for use by local educational agencies 
in such States for the purposes of this 
title in such manner as the respective State 
educational agencies shall prescribe.” 


Mr. PERKINS (during reading of the 
bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the remainder of the bill 
be considered as read and open for 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, could we inquire as 
to when the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Grssons] will be 
in order? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, that would be up to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Kentucky has made a unanimous-con- 
sent request that the bill be considered 
as read and that the remainder of the 
bill be open to amendment at any point. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I am con- 
strained to object for the time being. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GIBBONS 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr, Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GIBBONS: On 
page 47, beginning in line 15, strike out: “, 
and such maximum grant shall be computed 
solely on the basis of the average per pupil 
expenditure in the State concerned”. 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
going to probably be called or nicknamed 
“the courage amendment” because it is 
going to take courage for most of the 
Members of this Congress to vote for this 
amendment. I think, though, we have 
reached the point in these deliberations 
to measure up and to see whether or not 
we do have the courage to vote for this 
amendment. I want to point out that, 
according to the figures I have received, 
and I do believe them, distributed by 
Mr. Forp over here, my colleague from 
Michigan, that the State of Florida 
would lose money under this amendment 
that I am presenting. His letter is based 
upon the assumption of a low appro- 
priation and this assumption is not nec- 
essarily true. With that in mind, why 
does a man like me stand up here and 
ask you to vote for this amendment? 

First of all, let me say my amendment 
just takes us back part of the way to 
the bill we passed last year, not all of the 
way, as Mr. Ayres’ amendment did 
awhile ago, but part of the way. 

Also let me say the bill we have on the 
floor now and the provision that is in it, 
the provision I am attempting to strike, 
is not the administration’s proposal that 
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came to our committee. It is not the bill 
that was sent to us by the Department 
of Education. It is not the proposal that 
came from the President, but it is a 
proposal from our committee by what I 
would choose to call the “rich State 
freeze” to perpetuate something that I 
believe is wrong. 

Now, it is going to take courage to 
vote for this, because some of the rich- 
est States like New York will lose some 
money unless this bill is fully funded. 
But I believe we have to reduce this 
argument to one simple thing, to its least 
common denominator, and the least 
common denominator in this whole argu- 
ment is the poor child. 

Let us think about this bill in the 
terms of one poor child. 

If the Members vote against my 
amendment and vote for this rich State 
freeze” they will in effect be giving to a 
poor child in the State of New York 
$413 to educate that child and, under 
the most extreme example in the United 
States that is preserved by this “rich 
State freeze,” they will only be giving 
$136 to educate a poor child in Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. Chairman, that is just how big 
and how broad the opportunity gap will 
be unless this “courage amendment” is 
adopted. 

But let us look at the conditions that 
exist in the State of New York. In New 
Rochelle, where a poor child attends a 
rich school that has an auditorium, a 
librarian, and a staff for remedial edu- 
cation, and where there are remedial 
reading teachers, psychiatrists, and psy- 
chologists, we put into that already rich 
environment about three or four times 
as much money as will be put into 
that extremely poor school environ- 
ment in Mississippi to educate one child. 
All we are asking the Members to do 
here is to remove that discrimination, not 
entirely, but just as far as I think it is 
practical to go at this time. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr, Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, do I 
understand the gentleman is now of- 
fering the “anti-New York State amend- 
ment“? 

Mr. GIBBONS. No. You can choose 
to interpret it that way if you wish. I 
am offering an amendment to try to help 
poor children, wherever they are, as citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if the gentleman is aware of the 
fact that we in New York for years have 
been a little bit disturbed that every 
single Federal program designed to aid 
States was usually financed at the ex- 
pense of New York State? One of the 
great features of the 1965 Educational 
Act was that for once New York State, 
on the formula provided in that act, and 
which the Quie amendment would have 
stricken, was finally given a fair and even 
break on allocating funds, I am sorry the 
gentleman from Florida is now trying to 
do again what Mr. Quire was unable to 
do a moment ago, which is to soak New 
York State. I oppose him completely. 

Mr. GIBBONS. The gentleman is 
wrong. 
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This is an amendment that would at- 
tempt to aid poor children, citizens of 
the United States under the 14th amend- 
ment wherever they may be. 

Those disadvantaged children are go- 
ing to move from the problem areas 
where they now live to the larger cities 
and they are going to become the prob- 
lems unless we can solve the problems 
back where they now live. 

This is no original proposal—this is 
the existing law. This is the law that the 
last Congress passed. I am just asking you 
to go halfway back to the law that the 
last Congress passed. This is no radical 
proposal against the State of New York. 
In fact, I believe the gentleman from 
New York who just spoke a while ago and 
interrogated me voted for this last year. 

Mr. Chairman, that is how simple this 
matter is. All we are asking to do is to 
preserve what was engrafted in the law 
last year. 

There are other graphic illustrations 
of what the problems are throughout the 
United States so far as the allocation of 
these funds is concerned. But if this “rich 
State freeze” is allowed to remain here, 
I predict we will never be able to shake 
it off. Not only will the States like Mis- 
sissippi and other poor States be bur- 
dened by this very unfair formula that 
was reported by the committee here but 
it requires, if you read the act very 
closely—it will never be lifted until every 
single portion and provision involving the 
allocation of funds and the appropriation 
of funds is funded 100 percent. 

So if the Committee on Appropriations 
in the future ever cuts a nickel out of 
this bill, this “rich State freeze” goes 
right back into operation. 

What it does is it will tie the hands 
of those who honestly want to cut back 
on any appropriation, no matter how 
frivolous it may be, under this act. So 
if you cut back one nickel of it or one 
penny of it, you go right back to the 
“rich State freeze.“ From here on out you 
will be appropriating under this “rich 
State freeze” and you will be placing the 
child in a poor disadvantaged area in a 
much worse position than the poor child 
in a rich area. That is how simple this is. 

I ask you to support my amendment, 
and to demonstrate that you have the 
courage of your conviction to say that no 
matter where a poor child may be that 
such a poor child is a citizen of the 
United States, and is entitled to equal 
protection under the law and to an equal 
opportunity for a good education. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word and rise in support of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly feel that the 
gentleman from Florida is to be con- 
gratulated for having offered this 
amendment, for this amendment cor- 
rects one of the inequities that exists in 
the present law. It is an amendment 
which would help to fulfill the basic in- 
tent and purpose of the founders—that 
is, if the original intent of the people who 
originally proposed this act was to help 
the poor children throughout the entire 
United States. 

If this law is not designed to help chil- 
dren throughout the entire United States, 
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to help those in the areas that need it 
most, then perhaps those who voted for 
the bill in the last Congress—I am a 
freshman, and I was not here—were mis- 
informed as to what they were voting on. 
But I certainly think the amendment of 
the gentleman from Florida is worthy of 
support. 

I know that in the Southern States, 
particularly, the income of people is not 
as high as it is in the Northern States, 
and the children are more disadvantaged 
primarily because there are not the fi- 
nancial resources available. Yet the pres- 
ent bill continues discrimination against 
the poor, disadvantaged children that 
has existed in the past. The amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Florida 
would in part correct that inequity. 

What would the amendment do? It 
would simply help us place the money 
in some areas where it is truly needed. 
Frankly, I can understand the people 
from New York State being opposed to 
the amendment because, according to 
House Report No. 188, page 79, the in- 
dividual views of the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Grssons], New York State 
is receiving by far a larger share than 
any other State—$413 per poor pupil— 
whereas Mississippi receives $136 per 
poor child, and Alabama $154. 

I would just like to ask this question: 
Is the child in New York State any more 
precious than the child in Georgia? Is the 
child in New York State deserving of any 
more money being spent on his educa- 
tion than a child in Georgia? 

Actually, what this particular law 
now does is to compound an inequity that 
now exists, and an inequity which exists 
primarily because of the different liv- 
ing standards and the different per cap- 
ita income that exist in the South and 
in the North. The South has not had the 
money to put into education. They have 
not had the per capita income so that 
they could apply it to education. The 
children there need the money. They 
need the help. Mr. Grssons’ amendment 
would help to provide some of this aid. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I commend the gentleman 
for his position. I appreciate very much 
the remarks which are being made by the 
gentleman from Georgia, because I be- 
lieve strongly in the justice of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Grsspons]. However, I can- 
not claim that my position is in any way 
dictated by “courage” as is the position 
of the gentleman from Florida. I admit 
that West Virginia will prosper and gain 
from the very fair formula proposed in 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Florida. Personally, I feel that this Con- 
gress should stick with the very equitable 
formula which was set up in the 89th 
Congress and has worked so well. Poor 
children should be treated equally no 
matter where they reside; what could 
be a fairer formula than that? 

As a matter of specifics, the 1968 al- 
location per poor pupil for West Virginia 
under the committee bill would be $169, 
while the Gibbons amendment would es- 
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tablish a per poor pupil allocation of $250 
for West Virginia. 

But the major point I wish to make is 
that the gentleman from Florida is ab- 
solutely right in the fairness and equity 
of his position, which really helps the 
poor schoolchildren of the Nation to a 
greater extent, and I hope that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Flori- 
da will prevail. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I thank 
the gentleman very much for his sup- 
port and his statement. 

Basically, as I view the amendment, 
the amendment would merely help bring 
about the original purpose and intent 
of the law, that of helping the poor chil- 

Once again I would like to submit to 
you that a poor child, wherever he may 
be in the United States, needs help. Cer- 
tainly the children in the areas where 
less money is now being spent for educa- 
tion need more help. But the present bill 
grants them less help. Mr. GIBBONS’ 
amendment would help to correct this 
situation, I congratulate him for having 
offered it. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. It is not often that I take the well 
to disagree with my very good friend and 
colleague on the committee, the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS]. Very 
shortly we expect to be back on the floor 
fighting side by side for legislation that 
we have worked very hard on and in the 
preparation of which I had the privilege 
of serving with the gentleman. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Grssons] has already told you that this 
amendment takes us back part way to 
last year’s bill. That is not quite all there 
is to the story. Last year, when the Con- 
gress voted to add to the cost of title I 
in two ways, we did so in conjunction 
with a provision in the bill that would 
have and did, in fact, authorize $4,447,- 
000,000 to be expended during the com- 
ing fiscal year under title I of the bill. 
Unfortunately, the Bureau of the Budget 
saw fit in the request that it recom- 
mended to ask for $1,200,000,000 this 
year for this bill. 

As a matter of fact, there is an ap- 
propriation bill coming to the floor im- 
mediately after this legislation, which 
contains an appropriation recommenda- 
tion of just under $1,200,000,000. Many 
of the Members have received from me— 
and if they do not have it, I have the 
figures—a tabulation showing what hap- 
pens to a number of States under the 
Gibbons amendment. Those figures, I 
must confess are not quite accurate, be- 
cause the amounts of money—$13 million 
lost to California—are based on an ap- 
propriation of $1,200,000,000—and to the 
extent that the appropriation is less than 
that, the figures are inaccurate, because 
they do not reflect the entire loss. 

Laying aside what goes to each State, 
the real mischief in this kind of amend- 
ment lies in this problem. What we are 
doing is spending about the same amount 
of money as was committed last year to 
ongoing programs across the country. If 
we tinker with the formula in the fashion 
that the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Grssons] would have us do, what we 
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succeed in doing is readjusting the dis- 
tribution of a fixed amount of money, so 
that we send the money to different 
places. 

Whether we agree with the direction in 
which the money goes—from North to 
South—or not, is beside the point when 
we think about the chaos the school dis- 
tricts in this country will be facing if 
we say we are going to give them the 
same number of dollars as last year, but 
give it to them in a different pattern, so 
that programs they contracted for last 
year must be changed. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Grszons] has told us this is not an “Of- 
fice of Education bill.” He is right about 
that. As a matter of fact, we criticized 
them rather severely when they came 
before the committee, for not recogniz- 
ing that the underfunding of this bill 
this year, when coupled with the change 
we made last year, to take effect this 
year, would bring us to chaos. It was 
not until the committee called this to 
their attention that they took notice in 
the Office of Education of what would 
happen. 

That is why the committee amended 
the bill, as originally presented by the ad- 
ministration, and determined not to 
abolish the formula changes, but mere- 
ly to defer the formula changes until 
such time as the Appropriations Com- 
mittee appropriates the additional mon- 
ey that this change makes necessary. 

In other words, any time the Appro- 
priations Committee wants to come up 
with the money that the amendment of 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIB- 
BONS] would call for, so we do not have 
to take that money from one school dis- 
trict already receiving it for existing pro- 
grams in order to give it to another dis- 
trict, they can do so. Automatically, 
without any change in this law, there 
would come to pass what the gentleman 
from Florida would have come to pass, 
but the difference between adopting the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Florida and staying with the committee 
proposal is that we leave it to the Ap- 
propriations Committee to trigger this 
change. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, does not the present proposal 
simply perpetuate an inequity that now 
exists, wherein children from disadvan- 
taged areas, who need the money the 
most, will not be given the money, but in 
effect the rich will be getting richer, and 
the poor will be getting poorer? Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Quite the 
contrary. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, so he may respond 
to that inquiry. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, quite the contrary. The effect of 
the present law is to put into practice 
exactly what Mr. Grssons would put into 
practice, at such time as the money is 
appropriated to do it. But to allow the 
formula to be changed now, without the 
additional funds to cover the additional 
children and the additional expense add- 
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ed by the amendment, means we have to 
take money away from an already exist- 
ing program to do so. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Does 
not the present program, the present 
formula, base the amount which is re- 
ceived on the income and the amount 
being contributed by the local govern- 
mental organization to education? Those 
who are giving more and are more 
wealthy and able to give more, receive 
more from the Federal Government. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. No. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Those 
who are unable to provide for their chil- 
dren a fair level of income receive less. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Not at all. 
Income has absolutely nothing to do with 
the amount of money distributed under 
this formula. The formula gives to a 
State one-half of the cost within that 
State of the education of a child. Theo- 
retically, in Michigan we pay one-half of 
the cost of educating a poor child, in that 
State and in Mississippi we pay one-half 
of the cost of educating a poor child in 
that State. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, before these gentlemen use up my 
time, I should like to make a comment. 

In essence the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Florida proposes to 
change the allocation of funds under 
title I in much the same way we prob- 
ably would have changed it this year if 
we had been able to get the necessary 
funds to step up the program to the ex- 
tent which the bill making the author- 
izations had anticipated. 

We all know that many of the requests 
this year for financing domestic pro- 
grams are below the authorizations voted 
by the last Congress. Such is the case 
with respect to this program. 

The administration requested only 49 
percent of the amount that was author- 
ized, and the Appropriations Committee 
has recommended appropriations of just 
about the amount requested. 

So, contrary to our expectations, we 
are not able to make the payments the 
gentleman from Florida would like to see 
made out of the additional funds we 
hoped to have for the next fiscal years. 
We would have to take them out of on- 
going programs in most of the school dis- 
tricts in most of the States of this coun- 
try, and cause them to cut back in the 
next school year. 

That is the real reason—the cutbacks 
that would result in many painfully built 
programs—that we are opposing this 
amendment. I ask that it be defeated. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, there is wisdom in rec- 
ognizing the inevitable. We have Federal 
aid to education. We have had such aid 
for a long time, but not in such profusion 
and confusion. Our dedication now 
should be to making the assistance mean- 
ingful and efficient. 

Why is there such reluctance to at- 
tempting improvements of the system. 
Why is there such reluctance to stem an 
almost inevitable centralization of au- 
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thority over the education and therefore 
the course of our Nation? 

Is our judgment so lacking, our memory 
so short that we begin to fear local 
government? 

Now, we have heard much boasting 
about the Federal aid program as pres- 
ently constituted. How shallow that 
boast. Schools do not get the commit- 
ment of funds in time to budget the 
expenditures wisely. Most schools as a 
matter of cold, hard, practical fact, do 
not even recognize the Federal aid, as 
aid to culturally or economically de- 
prived. There are schools where aid has 
gone to the superintendent’s secretary as 
a bonus. There are closets full of new and 
unused equipment. The real bonanza has 
been for equipment manufacturers, not 
the poor children. The program as con- 
stituted will never be dedicated to the 
deprived, because, cynically, it uses the 
youngsters to bypass American tradition. 
The poor child is not the end, he is a 
means to an end. The bill may be politi- 
cally wise, but it is pedagogically foolish. 

As one who has studied history of edu- 
cation, in depth, I feel obligated to pro- 
vide this view. The private schools have 
made a unique contribution to America 
because they operated with unique goals 
and in unique fashion. Their independ- 
ence has been essential to their con- 
tribution. The use of Federal funds by 
private schools, no matter how those 
funds are distributed, will cause the 
death of the private institutions of learn- 
ing. If history is a teacher, that death is 
inevitable. It is with genuine sadness that 
I say, 10 years from now, we will have to 
search diligently to find any private 
secondary schools anywhere in our Na- 
tion. The choice has apparently been 
made by the private schools themselves. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

I had hoped to have the attention of 
the chairman of the committee. 

I should like to recite to the Members 
of the Committee of the Whole the ex- 
periences with which I am thoroughly 
familiar. 

I have before me a letter from the at- 
torney general of my State dated May 
22, 1967, which I have shown the chair- 
man. 

In a nutshell, what the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has been 
doing, as I explained yesterday, is hold- 
ing schools in noncompliance and then 
by requiring the schools to offer and of- 
fer and offer and refusing to approve, 
they have indirectly been running these 
schools, according to the record of the 
cases in which I participated. Now, this 
is the point: The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission this year withheld educational 
films from fully desegregated schools as 
that term is defined in title IV of the 
Civil Rights Act. When the cases were 
not even closed and the funds were just 
being withheld, I took it up with Dr. 
Seaborg. I am a member of the subcom- 
mittee that handles these appropriations, 
The Atomic Energy Commission notified 
the school after it was out that they were 
making provisions for the use of these 
films. The Department of Defense has 
had its research department threatened 
unless the University of Michigan set out 
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to recruit a fully racially balanced 
faculty and student body. In my attorney 
general letter, he says HEW is requiring 
faculty balancing. 

I have here before me an instance 
where the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has said to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that, while you took 
lands from various States and as a part 
of the agreement with the States agreed 
that 25 percent of the proceeds from 
timber sales would go back for roads and 
schools, you withhold money from the 
State and the county. I have evidence 
here they have called on the Department 
of the Interior to withhold funds which 
were a part of an agreement in connec- 
tion with oil and gas leases in the various 
States. 

Now, all of these actions are com- 
pletely counter to the intent of this Con- 
gress in the Elementary and Secondary 
School Act of 1965, as expressed in sec- 
tion 604, which reads as follows: 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
authorize any department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States to exercise 
any direct supervision or control over the 
curriculum, program, instructions, admin- 
istration, or personnel of any educational 
institution or school system or hold the 
selection of libraries, textbooks, or other 
printed or published material by any educa- 
tional institution or system. 


May I say to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Kentucky, 
that I happen to serve on the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriation Commit- 
tee, and I think we can protect ourselves 
as far as the funds in that bill for re- 
search are concerned. Also being on the 
Committee on Public Works, I think we 
can handle the educational films of the 
Atomic Energy Commission by reason of 
my occupying that position. The same 
goes for the Department of Agriculture. 
However, it strikes me that this Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is going directly counter, in the cases 
I refer to, to the intention of the com- 
mittee and of the Congress as expressed 
in the law of 1965 and in this and subse- 
quent acts. I hope my friend could say 
that this type of procedure is contrary 
to the present intent. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. This type of procedure 
you have outlined, in my judgment, is 
completely uncalled for and was never 
contemplated nor intended under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. Now, I do not know what may be 
involved under some other legislation or 
act. However, let me say under this act 
they certainly have no authority to with- 
hold lease rentals. 

Mr. WHITTEN. When you say “this 
act” you mean 

Mr. PERKINS. The Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The series of acts with 
that title which have been handled by 
your committee? 

Mr. PERKINS. The Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 and the 
amendments thereto, I will say. 

Mr. WHITTEN, I thank the gentle- 
man for his statement. 
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Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Gibbons amendment because I believe 
it makes the present formula more fair 
than it otherwise would be. I recognize 
that there are going to be States which 
will lose money, even the State of Min- 
nesota, if there is no additional amount 
of money appropriated and the Gibbons 
amendment should be adopted. But 
when you include the number of chil- 
dren in Northern and Western States 
who are included under the AFDC pro- 
gram—and many of the Southern States 
do not come under the AFDC program 
and there are over 1,000,000 poor chil- 
dren that maybe are not being counted 
in those States—we need some equalizer. 
The law now pays $393.14 to New York 
per poor child and only pays $129 to the 
State of Mississippi or $160, I believe it is, 
to the State of Kentucky. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion this dis- 
tribution formula is completely unfair. 
If there is any place where we should be 
spending Federal money with which to 
upgrade the educationally deprived 
child, it ought to be in the South. The 
impoverished areas of the South have 
been the breeding grounds for the prob- 
lems of New York City and of Cleveland 
and Detroit and Los Angeles and other 
parts of the country. 

Surely, Mr. Chairman, if the Federal 
Government is going to assist in this en- 
deavor, there should be some equalizer 
applied in this formula as we have done 
in the past prior to the 89th Congress; 
that is, that the poorer States receive 
proportionately more than the rich 
States. Even with the small equalization 
provided by this amendment the formula 
is grossly unfair. 

Mr. Chairman, the least we could do 
is to bring the poorer States up toward 
the national average. We realize the 
politics of the situation, that we cannot 
take money away from the wealthier 
States under the formula, and if they 
were fully funded under the authoriza- 
tion, there would not be any money taken 
away from the wealthier States. All of 
them would receive what they are pres- 
ently receiving. 

Mr. Chairman, as another interest of 
fairness, it is my opinion that we ought 
to permit in 1969 the formula which 
was enacted in 1968, by using factors of 
national average expenditure per school 
child, times the number of poor children 
in a district. 

Mr. Chairman, for that reason I would 
support the amendment which has been 
offered by the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. GIBBONS]. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
somewhat puzzled. I have the feeling that 
we may have encountered the fifth Quie 
formula, because I have some compari- 
sons of what the allotments are. Based 
upon these comparisons, I find that my 
own State, the State of Indiana, receives 
some $20 million under the latest figures 
and version of this act. But, under the 
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Gibbons-Quie figures, we would lose $2 
million. 

Can the gentleman explain to me how 
one could be moving in both directions 
at the same time? 

Mr. QUIE. I would say to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BrapEmas] that 
I am no longer moving in my direction. 
The House pretty well took care of that. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I thank the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. And I say this, further, be- 
cause I recognize the formula in title I 
is so completely unf air 

Mr. BRADEMAS. The gentleman is 
right. 

Mr. QUIE. If the Members of the Com- 
mittee would look at that formula they 
would see how it operates in their own 
State and they will see how, for instance, 
the State of New York receives a bo- 
nanza—a big bonanza—while your own 
State receives far less proportionate to 
its needs. I would think that one would 
want to make this formula a little more 
equitable. 

It is true that under the national aver- 
age there would be fewer States that will 
be brought up to the level enjoyed now by 
certain States. However, it is my opinion 
that all States ought to be at the national 
average but, of course, that cannot be 
done, politically. It is true that the State 
from which the gentleman from Florida 
Mr. Gisspons] comes receives more mon- 
ey under his formula and therefore the 
gentleman cannot appear as a states- 
man. However, the State of Minnesota 
is not in that position. But in the interest 
of better education throughout the 
United States, I support the Gibbons 
amendment. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I do not receive more 
money. 

Mr. QUIE. Then, I will take it back. 
Florida is the only Southern State in that 
position. 

Mr. PUCINSEI., Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, because 
of all the debate we have heard here in 
the last 2½ days, we continue to lose 
track of the basic purpose of title I, and 
the gentleman from Florida knows this. 

Mr. Chairman, title I was adopted and 
created by this Congress for the 
express purpose of helping those areas 
of proven need and the areas of proven 
need are where you have poor children. 

Mr. Chairman, the formula was 
adopted upon the basis of income, be- 
cause that is where the need was ex- 
pected to be filled. 

As you know, we identify a title I 
school as a school in which 80 percent or 
more of the youngsters fit this formula 
in order to obtain the benefits of title I 
funds. 

The gentleman is now suggesting a 
whole new formula. We put in the addi- 
tional language last year of including 
youngsters on public aid simply because 
it was discovered—and rightfully so— 
that in many communities of our coun- 
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try we have large families who have mi- 
grated from rural areas into the cities 
with 10 or 12 children. Their public aid 
checks, that is, money being paid by 
the community, by the taxpayers of that 
community, that annual public aid 
check exceeds $2,000. 

So what you would have done is be- 
cause a city or a community takes care 
of its unfortunate citizens, you would say 
they are not qualified for assistance. 

What the gentleman from Florida is 
proposing, and the gentleman from Min- 
nesota is defending, is a whole new 
formula that has no relationship to the 
basic mission of title I. The basic mission 
of title I is to provide supplemental edu- 
cation for youngsters. 

We now see an effort being made to re- 
write the formula. We now pay each 
school district one-half of the amount 
it spends on educating each child. If a 
community spends $500 a year per child, 
it gets $250 a year per child from the 
Federal Government as additional 
money for compensatory education. 
But under the amendment proposed here, 
the national average would become con- 
trolling. The national average is $300 a 
year per child so communities that now 
get in excess of $150 a year would be re- 
duced to $150 per child per year. We 
would be punishing those communities 
that have raised their local effort by re- 
ducing them to a national norm. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I accept 
the gratuitous compliments extended me 
by my colleague from Minnesota showing 
that New York has a bonanza. Does the 
gentleman know why that bonanza is in 
there? Because all the dependent chil- 
dren counted by myself and the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. BELL] turned 
out to be a significant number, and the 
Bell-Carey amendment required up-to- 
date counting of these children. I do not 
see why the gentleman would be against 
up-to-date counting. 

To me his policy seems to be that the 
disadvantaged and educationally de- 
prived child in a so-called wealthy State 
is better off than an educationally de- 
prived and disadvantaged child in a non- 
wealthy State. 

As far as I am concerned, the child 
should get the benefit, wherever he is. 
As the gentleman from Illinois has said, 
we have a great many more poor children 
in New York than we had back in 1960. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. That is precisely the 
point I am making. We talk about a 
bonanza, yet in the city of Chicago in the 
last 10 years, or in the last decade, we 
have received more than half a million 
families, people who have moved in from 
the rural areas of the South. These 
people are receiving public assistance. So 
we do have this problem. That is why 
this bill recognized the problem and tried 
to do something about it. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I would say that I 
believe if anyone in the House knows 
where children came from, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Carey] would 
know, But I am surprised at the attempt 
to attribute to my little amendment the 
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creation of a new formula. I am merely 
trying to take the House back to where 
the House was last year, to what we 
agreed on and what the President 
recommended this year. That is all my 
amendment does, 

We are not trying to change the rules 
because we do not have all the appro- 
priations, we are just asking that if any- 
body has to suffer, we all have to suffer. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had a great deal 
of difficulty in following the argument 
of the gentleman from New York and 
the gentleman from Chicago, because all 
of a sudden they are talking about the 
numbers of children. This amendment 
has nothing to do with the numbers of 
children. We are talking about how 
much each one of those children is given 
in Federal aid to education. 

Here it turns out to be $129 for each 
and every one of these children in the 
State of Mississippi, and almost $400 in 
the State of New York. 

Now, day after day I heard these same 
gentlemen say we want to help these 
poor children, no matter where they are. 
So let us look at the actual numbers 
where they are, and let us not be talking 
about how many are moving into the 
city of Chicago or how many are moving 
into the State of New York. The numbers 
have nothing to do with this amendment 
at all. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that in the 
last 2 days I have noticed something that 
I really think I should mention, and that 
is that suddenly the Democratic Party 
has become the party of the status quo. 

On the Quie amendment they said, 
“We now have a formula”—a very nice 
balance struck here“ and let us not 
disturb the status quo.” 

On this amendment, they say—the 
State of New York, the State of Illinois 
and the State of Texas—they are get- 
ting a certain amount of dollars, “Let 
us not disturb the status quo.” 

I submit that now the Democratic 
Party has become the party of the status 
quo, the party of the vested interests. 
All right, you have a vested interest in 
the number of dollars that are flowing 
from the Federal Treasury into your 
State and this makes you the protector 
of the vested interest and the party of 
the status quo. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. PEPPER. Would the gentleman 
not agree if the Democratic Party is given 
the description of the party of the status 
quo that the gentleman from Illinois 
belongs to the party of retrogression? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I would just like 
to answer the gentleman and say, the 
very forward looking amendment we 
proposed here was turned down by the 
party of the status quo. 

Here is an amendment offered by a 
member of your own party that does one 
thing—it promises to equalize to some 
extent. It does not yet fully equalize, but 
it promises to some extent to equalize 
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the amount of money flowing to the poor 
children. You say you want to help them 
no matter where they are. But the fact 
is that you do not want to help them no 
matter where they are in an equal 
amount. You want to help them to the 
extent of $400 if they happen to live in 
New York and $129 if they happen to live 
in Mississippi. This is certainly no way of 
2 the poor child no matter where 

e 18. 

Iam just surprised that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] does not sup- 
port his colleague from Florida [Mr. 
Gresons], as a Member who would help 
poor children. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, again it is 
interesting how my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle bring side issues 
in rather than talking about the merits 
of the amendment. 

The question here is, Shall the States 
be able to use the national average per 
pupil expenditure to multiply by the poor 
children, if their State average expendi- 
ture is less than the national figure? So 
the gentleman from Illinois and the gen- 
tleman from New York bring up the 
question of the ADC children which is 
completely irrelevant. 

The Gibbons amendment will not 
change the inclusion of AFDC children. 
It will continue to count all the AFDC 
children in Chicago and New York and 
continue to count the children of the 
$2,000 income family, but they will use 
the national average figures just as it is 
in the present act. 

In other words, the Gibbons amend- 
ment is in present law; it would change 
the Ford amendment in H.R. 7819 which 
would take money away from southern 
and poor States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS]. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. GIBBONS 
and Mr. PERKINS. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 123, 
noes 100. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Use of Term “Migratory Children of Migra- 
tory Agricultural Workers” 

Sec. 108. Section 205(c) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first 
Co’ ), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

(3) For purposes of this subsection, with 
the concurrence of his parents, a migratory 
child of a migratory agricultural worker shall 
be deemed to continue to be such a child for 
a period, not in excess of five years, during 
which he resides in the area served by the 
agency carrying on a program or project 
under this subsection,” 


AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. GUBSER 
Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment that pertains to the sec- 
tion just read. I also have another 
amendment on the same subject, which 
applies to page 59, after line 2. I ask 
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unanimous consent that both amend- 
ments be read and considered en bloc. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I did not hear the 
gentleman’s explanation about the sec- 
ond amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
please explain. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, the first 
amendment will apply on page 49, to the 
section which was just read. The second 
amendment would apply on page 59 after 
line 2 and would insert language having 
to do with the education of migratory 
children. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. GUBSER: On 
page 49, strike lines 5 through 15. 

On page 59, after line 2, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“PART B—MIGRATORY CHILDREN 
“Authorizing assistance for education of 
migratory children 

“Sec. 115. Title I of the Act of April 11, 
1965 (Public Law 89-10), is amended by add- 
ing, after the new part B added by section 111, 
the following new part: 

“ (PART C—ASSISTANCE FOR EDUCATION OF 
CHILDREN OF MIGRATORY WORKERS 
“Entitlement to grants 

“Sec. 171. Bach local educational agency 
which provides special education courses for 
children of migratory workers shall be en- 
titled to a grant under this part. 

Amount of grant 

“Sec. 172. (a) The amount to which a local 
educational agency is entitled under this part 
shall be the number of units of average daily 
attendance in special educational courses 
for children of migratory workers which the 
agency provided during the fiscal year multi- 
Plied by 6500.“ 

„p) For purposes of subsection (a), a 
unit of average daily attendance is a number 
of days of attendance at an elementary or 
secondary school of the local educational 
agency by one or more students equal to the 
number of days such schools were in session. 

“ ‘Definition 

“‘Sec. 173. For purposes of this part, a 
child shall be considered the child of a 
migratory worker if (1) he is between the 
ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive, 
and (2) may reasonably be expected to be 
required to move from one school district or 
another more than twice during the school 

ear. 
£ “Eligible courses 

“ ‘Sec. 174. Educational courses shall be 
considered special educational courses for 
children of migratory workers if the Com- 
missioner determines that they (1) are con- 
ducted by teachers who have received spe- 
cial training in the teaching of children of 
migrant workers, or (2) are specially de- 
signed to meet the needs of such children. 

“Payments 

“ ‘Sec. 175. The Commissioner shall make 
the grants provided for in this part to each 
local educational agency which is eligible 
therefor. Payments under this part may be 
made in advance, or by way of reimburse- 
ment, with necessary adjustments on ac- 
count of overpayments or underpayments.’ 
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“Conforming amendments 

“Sec. 116. (a) Section 103(a) of the Act 
of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, 
Eighty-first Congress), is amended by strik- 
ing out paragraph (6) thereof. 

“(b) Section 105 of such Act is amended 
by striking out subsection (c) thereof. 

“(c) The third sentence of section 108 of 
such Act is amended by striking out ‘(1)’ 
and by striking out ‘, and (2) State educa- 
tional agencies referred to in section 103 
(a) (6) must file applications’. 

“(d) Section 111(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out ‘or 106(a)’.” 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
this amendment in response to a feeling 
of obligation on my part to offer a com- 
plete solution to a grave problem, to re- 
place a system which is at best a partial 
solution. 

If a relief pitcher were sent into a ball 
game with the bases loaded, against the 
league’s leading hitter, and the count 
was three balls and no strikes, one might 
say that his situation was desperate. But 
by comparison his future outlook is bright 
as compared to that of the child of a 
migratory worker, most of whom are in- 
telligent, with the capacity to live normal 
and productive lives. 

A developing child—any child; whether 
it be your child or mine or the child of 
a migratory worker—needs a sense of 
security, a home, a family, school chums 
and a sense of belonging to a school en- 
vironment. To put it plainly, he needs 
a chance to be “like the rest of the kids.” 

The migratory child has none of these. 
He moves several times each year. He is 
lucky if he attends school half the days 
it is in session. He is always behind his 
classmates, both academically and 
socially, and as a result he has almost 
no chance of receiving an acceptable 
education. 

The inadequate education of migrant 
children is one of our most serious social 
problems, and it is a problem which our 
school system is equipped and is qualified 
to solve. 

It is not purely a local problem. With- 
out a decent education the migrant child 
in California, Colorado, Texas or Florida 
can very likely become the recipient of 
Federal welfare paid for by the taxpayers 
of all 50 States. He may become the in- 
mate of a Federal prison or a public 
health hazard to other Americans. 

This is a serious problem. It is a na- 
— problem. And it is a solvable prob- 
em. 

Migrant children, it has been proved, 
can be integrated into, and can become 
adjusted to, a normal classroom situation 
if they are given a little extra help to 
compensate for what they lose because 
of their migratory status. 

The migrant must have a compre- 
hensive program which meets both his 
physical needs and his educational defi- 
ciencies. He needs remedial reading, spe- 
cial language instruction, tutorial pro- 
grams and enrichment programs, and he 
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needs these in addition to the regular 
classroom work, 

In our own State of California we have 
a compensatory education program, as 
most other States have. That requires 
funds which are over and above the regu- 
lar costs of education. 

To conduct a proper migrant program 
it costs at least $500 per child over and 
above the regular costs. This is what my 
amendment would provide to the local 
school district, provided its program were 
approved by the U.S. Office of Education. 

We have a migrant program today. It 
is a good program. 

Why not give it a further chance to 
work, before departing from that policy, 
by adopting my amendment? 

Our present program, as I have stated, 
is an excellent program. It has shown us 
what can be done in this field. But it has 
only scratched the surface. 

If the Members will pardon an example 
used from my own district, I shall present 
cases which are typical of the problems 
of migratory workers everywhere. 

In my congressional district—which 
probably has one of the greatest number 
of migrants in the entire Nation—we 
have only one school district which is 
qualified for the program under the pres- 
ent law. The grant per child has never 
been more than $250.75, and it has been 
been down as low as $171.57 per child. 
This has only allowed a program to be 
conducted during the summer months, 
and it is not conducted the year around. 

In the State of California, under the 
present system, only 10 percent of the 
migrant children can be given this spe- 
cial type of education. 

The U.S. Office of Education estimates 
that there are 30,000 children in Cali- 
fornia eligible, and this is based on the 
fallacious assumption that each migrant 
family has only seventy-five one-hun- 
dredths of one child. 

The truth is that there are 65,000 
known migrant children between the 
ages of 5 and 17 in the State of Cali- 
fornia and probably there are as many 
as 75,000 or 80,000. I make no complaint 
against the present program but merely 
say it is not enough for solving one of 
the most serious social problems that 
confront this country today. 

My amendment would send funds di- 
rectly to the school districts and avoid 
the cumbersome mechanics of pooling 
local district and State programs and 
then in turn resubmitting them to the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to con- 
clude by simply stating what this 
amendment does. It provides an addi- 
tional $500 for a unit of average daily 
attendance to local school districts who 
submit programs and conduct programs 
approved by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion which are designed to meet the 
peculiar needs of migrant children. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GUBSER. Yes. I will be glad to 
yield to the chairman. 

Mr. PERKINS. We did our best under 
the limitations we have to take care of 
the migrant workers in this bill. They 
are included on ‘the set-aside. They are 
included even though they remain in the 
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State only a few months, to the same ex- 
tent as any other child. I know that your 
amendment is really worthy of support. 
I just wish that we could agree to it, 
and we would if we had the funds. But 
that is my objection to your amendment 
at the present time. I think it would just 
upset our applecart insofar as funding 
is concerned. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I am a 
parliamentary realist. I concede the logic 
in what the gentleman just stated, but 
what I am trying to do today is to plant 
a seed of thought that the migrant edu- 
cation program is urgently needed and 
will require at least $500 of assistance for 
each child eventually. I urge you to sup- 
port my amendment in a pioneering 
spirit, knowing that if you vote for my 
amendment today, each of you who does 
so will be among the first to vote for 
what must be done and what I think I 
can safely predict will eventually be 
done. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all may I say 
that I rise in opposition to this amend- 
ment very reluctantly, because at the 
outset I would like to commend the two 
gentlemen from California who I know 
are interested in this problem for their 
interest and commend them for their 
efforts in behalf of migrant children 
and the education of migrant children, 
which I certainly agree is one of the 
most pressing educational tasks in the 
entire United States. 

When the gentleman from California 
says that the problem is eventually a 
problem for all of the 50 States, there is 
no question but what this is true. 

I would also like to commend both the 
gentlemen from California for being out 
of step with their own party. In this in- 
stance the formula and the distribution 
which the gentlemen are proposing is one 
which is exactly opposite to that which 
has just been proposed in the Quie 
amendment. I find myself in the some- 
what strange position of having in this 
instance to defend much of what Mr. 
Quiz has been saying all day, namely, 
that the State departments of education 
are the ones with whom the Commis- 
sioner should be dealing. 

Mr. Chairman, in the present bill— 
and this is important—the arrange- 
ments are such that the Commissioner 
of Education and the Office of Educa- 
tion deal directly with the State depart- 
ments of education and the State depart- 
ments of education set up the programs 
for the migrant children through the 
local districts. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment which 
has been proposed by the gentleman 
from California would change this; 
namely, the Commissioner of Education 
would deal directly with the school dis- 
tricts. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in this program 
there is this migration among and be- 
tween the States and within the States. 
Therefore, I submit to the members of 
the Committee that it would be and is 
a much better idea to have the State de- 
partments of education dealing upon a 
statewide basis, first of all, with their 
individual problems and with the prob- 
lems within that State and, secondly, 
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upon an interstate basis with the State 
department of education in all the other 
States which is the situation at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. Chairman, the next problem 
which I would like to point out to the 
members of the Committee as contained 
in the gentleman’s amendment—and I 
am sure the gentleman did not mean 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me at this point? 

Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the chairman 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr. PERKINS. First, I wish to compli- 
ment the gentleman from the State of 
Washington for his outstanding work on 
this bill and particularly on provisions 
for the education of migratory and In- 
dian children. 

I would like to ask the gentleman if 
there is not another provision in the bill 
to the effect that if arrangements for the 
education of migratory children are not 
made that there is a bypass provision 
whereby the State can go directly to a 
nonprofit agency to make arrangements 
for their education? In other words, this 
is in the law? 

Mr. MEEDS. I would reply to the 
chairman to the effect that there is pro- 
vision in the present law which provides 
that the State department of education 
can deal directly with private nonprofit 
organizations, if the department of edu- 
cation or the local educational agency 
does not furnish a migrant program, 
which provision also is not in the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the gen- 
tleman from California. 

But, Mr. Chairman, here is another 
problem which is brought about by the 
method of distribution. The method of 
distribution under the gentleman’s pro- 
posal is $500 for average daily attend- 
ance. If your problem is like it is in the 
State of Washington—and I am sure it 
is, or similar—there are not many mi- 
grants in average daily attendance. 
Therefore, I submit to you that under 
this proposal—and I do not know how 
much it is going to cost—I do not feel 
that as much money will be going into 
the migrant program as is going into 
that program at the present time, which 
is approximately $10 million. The bill is 
based upon the number of migrant chil- 
dren in the State, not the average daily 
attendance. 

So, Mr. Chairman, one can see that in 
attempting to increase the allocation for 
these people by placing in the bill the 
average daily attendance, one may really 
be costing the program money. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, next to imprisonment, 
the nomadic life of a migrant farm- 
worker is the most cruel existence in our 
society—especially for the children. The 
innocent, school-aged children suffer 
most. 

The children’s deprivations are, among 
others, lack of security and a normal 
home. They lead a disruptive life, with- 
out roots, which often results in perma- 
nent emotional, social, and educational 
sears, and malformities. They do not 
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“drop out” because they are never “in- 
cluded in.” They cause problems for 
themselves and for society. 

Until you have lived with a migrant 
family, or have lived in a community 
through which the migrant family must 
swarm, you cannot appreciate the cruel- 
ties imposed upon them by this nomadic 
way of life. 

THE FORGOTTEN MIGRANT 


While many programs have been en- 
acted for the poor, the uneducated, the 
disadvantaged, and the underemployed, 
nothing has been enacted to alleviate 
the misery of the migrant families, the 
misfortune of the migrant children, or 
the burdens of the communities through 
which the migrant farmworkers must 
wander. 

Federal aid for education to almost 
every educational segment of our society 
has been proposed—preschool to uni- 
versity, public schools and private 
schools, day schools and night schools, 
for bright students and dull students, for 
mentally retarded and emotionally dis- 
turbed students, for blind and deaf stu- 
dents—but practically nothing for mi- 
grant farm children. 

The educational needs of the migrant 
children are the greatest, yet they have 
been most neglected. Migrant children 
are the most illiterate group in America, 
yet they receive the least Federal atten- 
tion or assistance. 

IMPROVE MIGRANT EDUCATION 

Because of this child migrancy, the 
enrollment of some schools will increase 
by as much as 50 percent—some by 
more—for a few weeks or months during 
the planting or harvest seasons. 

Can you imagine what the school sys- 
tems in New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, or Los Angeles would do if their 
student enrollment increased over the 
weekend by as much as even 25 percent? 
They would for all practical purposes 
close down. Yet the large city schools 
should be far better able to cope with 
enrollment fluctuations than small 
schools. Can you imagine what kind of 
education the children would receive? 
The confusion and overloading, the 
teacher, classroom, and equipment 
shortages would be disastrous. 

Most classes in rural California are al- 
ready exceeding the prescribed opti- 
mums—even before the children of farm- 
workers begin their migration. Even if 
school districts could provide classrooms 
and desks, they would be greatly over- 
crowded and the quality of education 
would be sorely degraded. Overcrowded 
facilities, large classes and double ses- 
sions prevent both the transient and the 
regular students from achieving an ade- 
quate education. 

An even sadder fact is that migrant 
children are often undereducated, far 
behind their age level and unable to 
compete with the permanent students. 
The migrant child becomes frustrated, 
then troublesome. He disturbs the reg- 
ular education program or “drops out.” 
He does not learn and prevents other 
students from learning. 

Another tragic fact is that many of the 
migrant children often speak little Eng- 
lish—certainly not enough to enable 
them to progress satisfactorily in a reg- 
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ular school. These students need extra 
help in language. 

Many migrant students are culturally 
deprived, asocial, or semiliterate. These 
pathetic children require a very special 
extracurricular program under school 
supervision and direction. 

The migrant children invariably need 
special compensatory education—which 
is the most difficult to provide. An ed- 
ucational program for the migrant— 
even with ample facilities—is a most ex- 
pensive and ambitious undertaking. 

LOCAL EDUCATION OFFERS BEST ANSWER 


Local governments do not have the 
funds or tax resources. The property 
tax is not an appropriate tax for any 
educational purpose. It is especially not 
appropriate for nomadic students from 
other school districts. Financial assist- 
ance should come from the Federal 
Government. 

Migrant education is interstate in 
character. Students often attend school 
in five or six different States—and often 
several schools within one State, In- 
adequate education for migrant children 
is a national problem. 

A poorly taught or uneducated child 
from any State will be a poor citizen 
and often a public charge in every State 
in which he resides. Every State has a 
stake in making certain that the migrant 
student becomes an adequately trained 
and educated adult citizen of the State 
where he finally resides. 

Present Federal aid-to-education funds 
or programs are of little help to mi- 
grants, or schools who teach migrants, 
because these funds and programs are 
generally aimed at special projects cate- 
gories. The migrants’ primary need is a 
good basic general normal education. 

MIGRANT IMPACTION 


There is considerable similarity be- 
tween the educational problems of a rural 
agricultural community “impacted” by 
children of migrant farmworkers and 
the problems of a city or school district 
which is “impacted” by children of Fed- 
eral employees stationed at nearby mili- 
tary bases. The agricultural community 
suffers much more because the influx of 
students varies much more, the student 
turnover is much greater, and the gen- 
eral caliber of the students is woefully 
inferior. 

The philosophy of Public Law 874 is 
utilized. The same procedures are em- 
ployed. The early implementation of the 
act would be simple; the administrative 
experience with Public Law 874 would be 
beneficial. 

The Federal funds would be paid di- 
rectly to the local school districts. There- 
fore, a Federal contribution of $500 is 
fully justified. 

Congress has long neglected the poor- 
est of our poor, the most illiterate of our 
educationally deprived, the most frus- 
trated of our culturally disadvantaged— 
the migrant family. 

With all our professed concern for the 
health and welfare of our youth, Con- 
gress has neglected the most pathetic of 
our youth—the migrant child. 

With all our professed concern for edu- 
cation and schools, the administration 
and the Congress have neglected the 
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schools with the most difficult and expen- 
sive problems and the least resources— 
the rural schools in the migrant farm 
labor stream. 

The most essential need of a migrant 
child—his education—is being sorely 
neglected. He is being crippled and 
scarred. He is being left defenseless to 
cope with both society and his employ- 
ment needs. 

We have heard a good deal today and 
yesterday about the necessity of helping 
to educate the poor. 

Mr. Chairman, the farmworker mi- 
grants, and their children, move to the 
ghettos and the slums of our large cities 
when they become affluent or want to im- 
prove their opportunities and environ- 
ment, 

If the Federal Government desires to 
help in the education of the truly poor 
child we should support the Gubser 
amendment and make certain that the 
local school districts are sufficiently 
ees to carry out their most difficult 


During the last week the gentleman 
from California [Mr. GUBSER] and I cir- 
culated every Member to apprise each 
Member of the content of our amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of the bill be considered as read, section 
by section, title by title, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
ask unanimous consent that the remain- 
der of the bill be considered as read and 
open for amendment at any point? 

Mr. PERKINS. Yes, Mr. Chairman, 
and open for amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I wonder if 
the gentleman would amend his unani- 
mous-consent request so that it can be 
considered by title, rather than the whole 
bill, so that there might be an orderly 
progression? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
amend the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of the bill be 
considered as read by title, in order to 
preserve the chronological order of the 
bill for the purpose of amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The remainder of the bill follows: 
Redesignating Section Numbers in Title II 
of Public Law 874 

Sec. 109. For the purpose of avoiding con- 
fusion between references to section num- 
bers of title II of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 and references 
to section numbers of title II of Public Law 
81-874 (which latter title is also generally 
cited as title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965), sections 201 
through 214 of Public Law 874, Eighty-first 
Congress, as amended by the preceding sec- 
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tions of this Act, are redesignated as sections 
101 through 114, respectively, and all ref- 
erences to any such section in that or any 
other law, or in any rule, regulation, order, 
or agreement of the United States are 
amended so as to refer to such section as 
so redesignated. 


Study of Impact of Children Living in Public 
Housing 


Sec. 110. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall make a study of the 
burden imposed on a local educational 
agency by the presence of low-rent public 
housing within the boundaries of its school 
district. The Secretary shall submit a report 
on the results of his study to the Senate 
and House of Representatives on or before 
January 10, 1968, Such report shall include 
such recommendations for legislation as the 
Secretary deems appropriate. 


Subpart 2—Teacher Corps 


Utilization by Local Educational Agencies 
of Teachers From the Teacher Corps 


Sec. 111.(a) Title I of the Act of April 
11, 1965 (Public Law 89-10), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


“PART B—UTILIZATION OF TEACHERS FROM THE 
NATIONAL TEACHER CORPS 


“Statement of purpose and authorization of 
appropriations 

“Src. 151. (a) The purpose of this part is 
to strengthen the educational opportunities 
available to children in areas having con- 
centrations of low-income families by (1) 
making qualified teachers of the National 
Teacher Corps available to local educational 
agencies for teaching in such areas, and (2) 
making inexperienced teacher-interns from 
the National Teacher Corps available for 

and inservice training to local edu- 
cational agencies in such areas in teams led 
by an experienced teacher. 

“(b) For the purpose of carrying out this 
part there are authorized to be appropriated 
$21,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and $25,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969; and there are further 
authorized to be appropriated such sums for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, as may 
be necessary to enable any teacher-intern 
who has not completed his program of prac- 
tical and academic training to continue such 
program for a period of not more than one 
additional year. 

“Establishment of a National Teacher Corps 

“Sec. 152. In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this part, there is hereby established 
in the Office of Education a National Teacher 
Corps (hereinafter referred to as the Teacher 
Corps’). The Teacher Corps shall be headed 
by a Director who shall be compensated at 
the rate prescribed for grade 17 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule, and a Deputy Director who 
shall be compensated at the rate prescribed 
for grade 16 of such General Schedule. The 
Director and the Deputy Director shall per- 
form such duties as are delegated to them 
by the Commissioner. 

“Teacher Corps program 

“Src. 153. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out this part, the Commissioner is authorized 
to— 
= “(1) enter into arrangements (including 
the payment of the cost of such arrange- 
ments) with local educational agencies upon 
approval by the appropriate State educa- 
tional agency and after consultation, in ap- 
propriate cases, with institutions of higher 
education, to furnish to local educational 
agencies, for service during regular or sum- 
mer sessions, or both, in the schools of such 
agencies in areas having concentrations of 
children from low-income families, teaching 
teams, each of which shall consist of an ex- 
perienced teacher and a number of teacher- 
interns who, in addition to teaching duties, 
shall be afforded time by the local educa- 
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tional agency for a teacher-intern training 
program developed according to criteria es- 
tablished by the Commissioner and carried 
out under the guidance of the experienced 
teacher, in cooperation with an institution 
of higher education; and 

“(2) pay to local educational agencies 
part or all of the amount of the compensa- 
tion (as may be agreed upon after considera- 
tion of the ability of such agency to pay 
part or all of such compensation) which 
such agencies pay to or on behalf of members 
of the Teacher Corps assigned to them pur- 
suant to arrangements made pursuant to the 
preceding clause. 

“(b) (1) Whenever the Commissioner de- 
termines that the demand for the services 
of teaching teams furnished pursuant to 
clause (1) of subsection (a) exceeds the 
number of teaching teams available from 
the Teacher Corps, the Commissioner shall, 
to the extent practicable, allocate teaching 
teams from the Teacher Corps among the 
States in accordance with paragraph (2). 

(2) Not to exceed 8 per centum of such 
teams shall be allocated to Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and elementary and secondary 
schools operated for Indian children by the 
Department of the Interlor, according to 
their respective needs. The remainder of such 
teams shall be allocated among the other 
States in proportion to the number of chil- 
dren counted in each State for the purpose 
of determining the amount of grants under 
section 103 of part A of title I of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
for the fiscal year for which the allocation is 
made. 

„e) Alocal educational agency may utilize 
members of the Teacher Corps assigned to it 
in providing, in the manner described in 
section 105 (a) (2) of part A of title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, educational services in which children 
enrolled in private elementary and secondary 
schools can participate. 


“Compensation 


“Sec. 154. An arrangement made with a 
local educational agency pursuant to para- 
graph (1) of section 153(a) shall provide for 
compensation by such agency of Teacher 
Corps members during the period of their 
assignment to it at the following rates: 

“(1) an experienced teacher who is leading 
a teaching team shall be compensated at a 
rate agreed to by such agency and the Com- 
missioner; and 

“(2) a teacher-intern shall be compensated 
at a rate which is equal to the lowest rate 
paid by such agency for teaching full time 
in the school system and grade to which the 
intern is assigned, or $75 per week plus $15 
per week for each dependent, whichever is 
less. 

“Local control preserved 

“Sec. 155. Members of the Teacher Corps 
shall be under the direct supervision of the 
appropriate officials of the local educational 
agencies to which they are assigned. Except 
as otherwise provided in clause (1) of section 
158 (a), no member shall be assigned to any 
local educational agency unless such agency 
finds such member acceptable, and such 
agencies shall retain the authority to— 

“(1) assign such members within their 
systems; 

“(2) make transfers within their systems; 

“(3) determine the subject matter to be 
taught; 

“(4) determine the terms and continuance 
of the assignment of such members within 
their systems, 

“Maintenance of effort 

“Sec. 156. No member of the Teacher Corps 
shall be furnished to any local educational 
agency under the provisions of this part if 
such agency will use such member to replace 
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any teacher who is or would otherwise be 

employed by such agency. 

“Teaching children of migratory agricultural 
workers 


“Sec. 157. For purposes of this part the 
term ‘local educational agency’ includes any 
State educational agency or other public or 
private nonprofit agency which provides a 
program or project designed to meet the 
special educational needs of migratory chil- 
dren of migratory agricultural workers, and 
any reference in this part to (1) teaching 
in the schools of a local educational agency 
includes teaching in any such program or 
project and (2) ‘migratory children of migra- 
tory agricultural workers’ shall be deemed to 
continue to refer to such children for a 
period, not in excess of five years, during 
which they reside in the area served by the 
local educational agency.” 

(b)(1) The heading of title I of the Act 
of April 11, 1965 (Public Law 89-10), is 
amended by striking out “FINANCIAL” and 
by striking out “TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES”, and the following new heading 
is inserted immediately below such heading: 


“PART A—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL EDU- 
CATIONAL AGENCIES FOR EDUCATION OF CHIL- 
DREN IN AREAS HAVING CONCENTRATIONS OF 
CHILDREN FROM LOW-INCOME FAMILIES” 


(2) Section 114 of title II of Public Law 874, 
Eighty-first Congress, redesignated as such 
by section 109 of this Act, is amended by in- 
serting “Part A of“ immediately before Title 
2 

(c) The program provided for in, and the 
National Teacher Corps created by, part B of 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (Public Law 89-10) shall 
be considered a continuation of the program 
and Corps provided for in, or created by, part 
B of title V of the Higher Education Act of 
1965; and, subject to the provisions of part 
B of such title I, any order, rule, regulation, 
right, agreement, or application in effect 
under part B of such title V immediately 
prior to the enactment of this Act, shall con- 
tinue in effect to the same extent as if this 
section had not been enacted. 

(e) Appropriations made for carrying out 
part B of title V of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 may also be used for carrying out 
part B of title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 (Public Law 
89-10). 

Conforming Amendments to Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 

Sec, 112. The Higher Education Act of 1965 
is amended by repealing sections 512, 513(a) 
(3) and (4), 513 (c) and (d), 514(a), 516, 
and 517. 

Study of Data Used to Establish Entitlements 


Sec. 113. The Commissioner and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, acting together, shall 
prepare and submit to the Senate and House 
of Representatives, on or before January 10, 
1968, a report setting forth a method of de- 
termining the information necessary to es- 
tablish entitlements within each of the sev- 
eral States under part A of title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 on the basis of data later than 1960. 
Such report shall include recommendations 
for legislation necessary to permit the adop- 
tion of such method. 


PART B-——-AMENDMENTS TO TITLE II OF THE ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 
1965 


Extending for Two Years Provisions Relating 
To Schools for Indian Children and De- 
fense Department Overseas Dependents 
Schools 
Sec. 121. Section 202 (a) (1) of the Elemen- 

tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is 

amended by striking out “June 30, 1967” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1968, and 

the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969,”, 
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PART C—-AMENDMENTS TO TITLE III OF THE ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 
1965 


Extending for Two Years Provisions of Title 
III of Public Law 89-10 Relating To 
Schools for Indian Children and Defense 
Department Overseas Schools 


Sec, 131. Section 302(a) (1) of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of #65 is 
amended by striking out “June 30, 1967,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1968, and 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1989.“ 


PART D—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE V OF THE ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 
OF 1965 


Subpart 1—Amendments Relating to Grants 
to State Educational Agencies 


Limitation on Sums Available for Part A 


Sec. 141. (a) Section 501(a) of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 is amended by striking out “during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and each of 
the four succeeding fiscal years,“. 

(b) Section 501(b) of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) Of the sums appropriated for a fiscal 
year for making grants under this title, 70 
per centum may be used only for making 
grants under this part.” 

(e) (1) Sections 502(a) (2), 502(b) (1), and 
505 of such Act are each amended by strik- 
ing out “appropriated pursuant to section 
501” and inserting in lieu thereof “available 
for making grants under this part“. 

(2) Section 502 (a) (1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “appropriated” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “available”, 


Inclusion of Trust Territory of Pacific Islands 

Sec, 142. (a) The first and third sentences 
of paragraph (1) of section 502(a) of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, relating to apportionment of appro- 
priations, are each amended by striking out 
“and” after “Samoa,” and by inserting “, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands" after “Virgin Islands”. 

(b)(1) Paragraph (j) of section 701 of 
such Act, defining the term “State,” is 
amended by striking out “and for purposes 
of title II and title III, such term includes 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “, and for pur- 
poses of titles II, III, and V such term also 
includes the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands”. 

(2) Such section 701 is further amended 
by inserting , except when otherwise speci- 
fled” immediately after “As used in titles 
II. III, and V of this Act“. 


Revision of Apportionment Formula 


Sec. 143. The second sentence of para- 
graph (1) of section 502(a) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: “The remainder 
of such 85 per centum shall be apportioned 
by the Commissioner as follows: 

“(A) He shall apportion 40 per centum of 
such remainder among the States in equal 
amounts. 

“(B) He shall apportion to each State an 
amount that bears the same ratio to 60 
per centum of such remainder as the num- 
ber of public school pupils in the State 
bears to the number of public school pupils 
in all the States, as determined by the Com- 
missioner on the basis of the most recent 
satisfactory data available to him.” 


Encouragement of Use of Auxiliary Personnel 

Sec. 144. Section 503 of such Act is 
amended by redesignating paragraphs (7), 
(8), (9), (10), amd (11) as (8), (9), 
(10), (11), amd (12), respectively, and by 
inserting after paragraph (6) the following 
new paragraph: 

“(7) programs and other activities specif- 
ically designed to encourage the full and 
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adequate utilization and acceptance of aux- 

iliary personnel (such as teacher aides) in 

elementary and secondary schools on a per- 

manent basis;”’. 

Subpart 2—Addition of new part relating to 
planning grants 


Comprehensive Educational Planning 


Sec. 145. (a) Title V of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 is amended 
by adding “AND FOR STATEWIDE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PLANNING” to its heading and by 
inserting the following immediately below its 
heading: 

“PART A—GRANTS FOR STRENGTHENING LEADER- 

SHIP RESOURCES OF STATE EDUCATIONAL 

AGENCIES” 


(b) Title V of such Act is further amended 
by striking out the words this title“ where- 
ever they appear and inserting in lieu thereof 
“this part”, and by adding at the end thereof 
the following new part: 


“PART B—GRANTS FOR COMPREHENSIVE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PLANNING AND EVALUATION 


“Authorization 


“Sec. 521. To the end of enhancing the 
capability of the several States to make effec- 
tive progress, through comprehensive and 
continuing planning, toward the achieve- 
ment of opportunities for high-quality edu- 
cation for all segments of the population 
throughout the State, the Commissioner is 
authorized to make, in accordance with the 
provisions of this part, comprehensive plan- 
ning and evaluation grants to States that 
have submitted, and had approved by the 
Commissioner, an application pursuant to 
section 523, and special project grants, 
related to the purposes of this part, pursuant 
to section 524. Of the sums appropriated for 
a fiscal year for making grants under this 
title, 30 per centum may be used only for 
making grants under this part. 

“Apportionment among the States 


“Sec. 522. (a) (1) From the sums available 
for carrying out this part for each fiscal year, 
25 per centum shall be reserved for the pur- 
poses of section 524 and the remaining 75 per 
centum shall be available for grants to States 
under section 523. 

“(2) The Commissioner shall apportion 
not in excess of 2 per centum of the amount 
available for grants under section 523 among 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, accord- 
ing to their respective needs for carrying out 
the purposes of this part, The remainder of 
such amount shall be apportioned by the 
Commissioner as follows: 

“(A) He shall apportion 40 per centum of 
such remainder among the States in equal 
amounts. 

(B) He shall apportion to each State an 

amount that bears the same ratio to 60 per 
centum of such remainder as the population 
of the State bears to the population of all 
the States, as determined by the Commis- 
sioner on the basis of the most recent satis- 
factory data available to him. 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, the 
term ‘State’ does not include the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

“(b) The amount apportioned under this 
section to any State for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, shall be available for obli- 
gation for grants pursuant to applications 
approved during that year and the succeed- 
ing fiscal year. 

„(e) The amount of any State's appor- 
tionment for any fiscal year un paragraph 


(2) of subsection (a) which the Commis- 
sioner determines will not be required for 
grants to that State under section 523 during 
the period for which such apportionment is 
available may from time to time be reap- 
portioned by the Commissioner to other 
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States, according to their respective needs, 
as the Commissioner may determine. Any 
amount so reapportioned to a State from 
funds appropriated for any fiscal year shall 
be deemed to be a part of the amount ap- 
portioned to it under subsection (a) for that 
year, 
“Comprehensive planning grants 


“Sec. 523. (a) (1) Any State desiring to 
receive a grant or grants under this section 
from its apportionment under section 522 
for any fiscal year shall designate the State 
educational agency as the sole agency for 
carrying out or supervising the carrying 
out of a comprehensive statewide program of 
systematic planning and evaluation relating 
to education at all levels (including remedial 
education and retraining of adults), except 
that— 

“(A) the field of higher education shall 
be included only if the State so elects and so 
provides in an application (or amended or 
supplemental application) under this sec- 
tion, and 

“(B) in the event of such election the 
State may designate or establish a separate 
State agency (hereafter in this part referred 
to as the State higher education planning 
agency) for carrying out or supervising the 
carrying out of such planning and evaluation 
program with respect to higher education. 

“(2) A grant to a State may be made under 
this section only upon approval of an ap- 
plication submitted to the Commissioner 
through the State educational agency, ex- 
cept that, with respect to States electing to 
include the field of higher education as pro- 
vided in clause (A) of paragraph (1) of this 
subsection and designating or establishing 
a State higher education planning agency 
as provided in clause (B) of paragraph (1), 
the Commissioner, by or pursuant to regu- 
lation— 

“(A) shall authorize the submission of a 
combined application which includes higher 
education (or an amended or supplemental 
application filed upon the making of such 
election) jointly through the State educa- 
tional agency and the State higher education 
planning agency, or the submission of a sep- 
arate application (or supplement) through 
the State’s higher education planning agency 
as to so much of the State’s program as re- 
lates to planning and evaluation in the field 
of higher education, and 

“(B) may provide for allocating, between 
the State educational agency and the State 
higher education planning agency, the 
amount of any grant or grants under this 
section from the State’s apportionment. 

“(3) An application (or amendment or 
supplement thereto) under this section shall 
set forth, in such detail as the Commissioner 
deems necessary, the statewide program re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) (or, in the case 
of a separate application or amendment or 
supplement with respect to the field of higher 
education, so much of the statewide program 
as relates to that field), which shall include 
provision for— 

“(A) setting statewide educational goals 
and establishing priorities among these goals; 

“(B) developing through analyses alterna- 
tive means of achieving these goals, taking 
into account the resources available and the 
educational effectiveness of each of the al- 
ternatives (including, in the case of higher 
education, the resources and plans of private 
institutions in the State bearing upon the 
State’s goal and plans for public higher 
education); 

“(C) planning new programs and improve- 
ments in existing programs based on the 
results of these analyses; 

“(D) developing and strengthening the 
capabilities of the State to conduct, on a 
continuous basis, objective evaiuations of the 
effectiveness of educational programs; and 

“(E) developing and maintaining a per- 
manent system for obtaining and collating 
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significant information necessary to the 
assessment of progress toward the State’s 
educational goals. 

“(b) Applications (including amendments 
and supplements thereto) for grants under 
this section may be approved by the Com- 
missioner only if the application— 

“(1) has been submitted to the chief 
executive of the State for review and recom- 
mendations; 

“(2) sets forth, if the State has elected to 
include the field of higher education and 
has designated or established a separate State 
higher education planning agency, such ar- 

ents for coordination, between the 
State’s educational planning program in that 
fleld and the remaining educational plan- 
ning program submitted by the State, as will 
in the Commissioner’s judgment be effective; 

“(3) contains satisfactory assurance— 

“(A) that the assistance provided under 
this section, together with other available 
resources, will be so used for the several pur- 
poses specified in subparagraph (A) through 
(E) of paragraph (3) of subsection (a) of 
this section as to result in the maximum 
possible effective progress toward the achieve- 
ment of a high level of competence with 
respect to each of them, and 

“(B) that assistance under this part will, 
by the State educational agency or the State 
higher education planning agency involved, 
be used primarily in strengthening the capa- 
bilities of its own planning and evaluation 
staff or, to the extent that the program is to 
be carried out under the supervision of that 
agency by other agencies, the planning and 
evaluation staffs of such other agencies; but, 
consistently with this objective, part of the 
funds received under a grant under this sec- 
tion may be used, in appropriate circum- 
stances, to employ consultants, or to enter 
into contracts for special projects with pub- 
lic or private agencies, institutions, or orga- 
nizations having special competence in the 
areas of planning or evaluation; 

“(4) makes adequate provision (consis- 
tent with such criteria as the Commissioner 
may prescribe) for using funds granted to 
the applicant under this section, other than 
funds granted for planning and evaluation 
in the field of higher education, (A) to make 
program planning and evaluation services 
available to local educational agencies, and 
(B) in the case of such agencies in area 
(particularly metropolitan areas) with 
school populations sufficiently large to war- 
rant their own planing or evaluation staffs, 
to assist such agencies (financially or 
through technical assistance, or both) to 
strengthen their planning and evaluation 
capabilities and to promote coordinated 
areawide planning for such areas; 

“(5) provides for such methods of ad- 
ministration as are necessary for the proper 
and efficient operation of the program; 

“(6) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 
essary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid under 
this part to the State (including any such 
funds paid by the State to agencies, institu- 
tions, or organizations referred to in sub- 
paragraph (B) of paragraph (3)); and 

(7) provides for making such reports, in 
such form and containing such information 
as the Commissioner may reasonably require 
(copies of which shall also be sent to the 
chief executive of the State), and for keeping 
such records and for affording such access 
thereto as the Commissioner may find nec- 
essary to assure the correctness and verifica- 
tion of such reports. 

“(c) A grant made pursuant to an ap- 
proval of an application under this section 
may be used to pay all or part of the cost 
of activities covered by the approved ap- 
plication and included in such grant, but 
excluding so much, if any, of such cost as 
is paid for from grants under part A. 
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“Special projects 

“Sec. 524. (a) The sums reserved pursuant 
to section 522 (a) (1) for the purposes of this 
section shall be used for grants for special 
projects in accordance with subsection (b) 
of this section. 

“(b) The Commissioner is authorized, 
after consultation with the appropriate 
State educational agency or agencies, to 
make grants to public or private nonprofit 
agencies, institutions, or organizations, or 
to make contracts with public or private 
agencies, institutions, or organizations, for 
special projects related to the purposes of 
this part, to be conducted on an interstate, 
Tegional, or metropolitan area basis, in- 
cluding projects for such purposes as— 

(1) metropolitan planning in education 
in areas covering more than one State; 

“(2) improvement and expansion in the 
educational planning of large cities within 
a State with due regard to the complexities 
of adequate metropolitan planning in such 
places; 

“(3) comparative and cooperative studies 
agreed upon between States or metropolitan 
areas; 

(4) conferences to promote the purposes 
of this part and involving different States; 

“(5) publications of general use to the 
planning of more effective and efficient edu- 
cational services, and other activities for 
dissemination of information related to the 
purposes of this part. 

“Payments 

“Sec. 525. Payments under this part may 
be made in installments, and in advance or 
by way of reimbursement, with necessary 
adjustments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments, as the Commissioner may 
determine, 

“PART C—AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 531. For the purpose of making grants 
under this title, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $65,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
$80,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969.” 


PART E—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE VI OF THE ELE- 
MENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 
1965, AND RELATED AMENDMENTS 

Regional Resource Centers 
Sec. 151. Title VI of the Elementary and 

Secondary Education Act of 1965 is amended 

by— 

(1) inserting immediately below the head- 
ing of such title 


“PART A—ASSISTANCE TO STATES FOR EDUCATION 
OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN”; 


(2) inserting immediately below section 
607 


“PART D—GENERAL PROVISIONS’’; 

(8) redesignating sections 608, 609, and 
610 as sections 610, 611, and 612, respectively. 

(4) striking out the words “this title” 
wherever they occur in sections 601 through 
607, and inserting in lieu thereof this part“; 
and 

(5) inserting immediately after section 607 
the following: 


“PART B—REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS FOR IM- 
PROVEMENT OF THE EDUCATION OF HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN 


“Regional resource centers 


“Sec. 608. (a) for the purpose of aiding in 
the establishment and operation of regional 
centers which will develop and apply the best 
methods of appraising the special educational 
needs of handicapped children referred to 
them and will provide other services to essist 
in meeting such needs, there are authorized 
to be appropriated $7,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and $7,500,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969. 

“(b) Appropriations under this section 
shall be available to the Commissioner for 
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grants to or contracts with institutions of 
higher education, State educational agencies, 
or combinations of such agencies or insti- 
tutions, within particular regions of the 
United States, to pay all or part of the cost 
of establishment (including construction) or 
operation of regional resource centers for the 
improvement of education of the handi- 
capped in such regions. Centers established 
or operated under this section shall (1) pro- 
vide testing and educational evaluation to 
determine the special educational needs of 
handicapped children referred to such 
centers, (2) develop educational programs to 
meet those needs, and (3) assist schools and 
other appropriate agencies, organizations, 
and institutions in providing such educa- 
tional programs through services such as 
consultation (including, in appropriate 
cases, consultation with parents or teachers 
of handicapped children at such regional 
centers), periodic reexamination and re- 
evaluation of special educational programs, 
and other technical services. 

“(c) In determining whether to approve an 
application for a project under this section, 
the Commissioner shall consider the need for 
such a center in the region to be served by 
the applicant and the capability of the ap- 
plicant to develop and apply, with the assist- 
ance of funds under this section, new meth- 
ods, techniques, devices, or facilities relating 
to educational evaluation or education of 
handicapped children. 

“(d) Payment pursuant to grants or con- 
tracts under this section may be made (after 
necessary adjustments on account of pre- 
viously made underpayments or overpay- 
ments) in advance or by reimbursement, and 
in such installments and on such condi- 
tions as the Commissioner may determine.” 


Improvement of Recruitment of Educational 
Personnel and Information on Educational 
Opportunities for the Handicapped 


Sec. 152. Such title VI is further amended 
by inserting immediately after part B, as 
added by the preceding section, the follow- 
ing new part: 

“PART C—RECRUITMENT OF PERSONNEL—INFOR- 
MATION ON EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 


‘Grants or contracts to improve recruiting of 
educational personnel, and to improve 
dissemination of information concerning 
educational opportunities for the handi- 
capped 
“Sec. 609. (a) The Commissioner is author- 

ized to make grants to public or nonprofit 
private agencies, organizations, or institu- 
tions, or to enter into contracts with public 
or private agencies, organization, or insti- 
tutions for projects for— 

“(1) encouraging students and professional 
personnel to work in various fields of educa- 
tion of handicapped children and youth 
through, among other ways, developing and 
distributing imaginative or innovative ma- 
terials to assist in recruiting personne] for 
such careers, or publicizing existing forms 
of financial aid which might enable students 
to pursue such careers, or 

“(2) disseminating information about the 
programs, services, and resources for the 
education of handicapped children, or pro- 
viding referral services, to parents, teachers, 
and other persons especially interested in 
the handicapped. 

“(b) To carry out the purposes of this 
section, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated $1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and $1,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969.” 


Transfer of Definition and Other Technical 
Amendments 

Sec. 153. (a) Section 602 of such title VI 

is amended by striking out “seriously” and 

is redesignated as section 613 and trans- 
ferred to the end of such title. 

(b) Section 601 of such title is amended 


May 24, 1967 


(1) striking out the section heading and 
inserting in lieu thereof the heading 


“Grants to States for education of handi- 
capped children”; 
(2) striking out “(a)” in subsection (a); 
(3) redesignating section 601(b) as sec- 
tion 602 by striking out “(b)” in subsection 
(b) and inserting “Src. 602.” in lieu thereof; 
and 
(4) inserting above section 602 as so re- 
designated the section heading 


“Appropriations authorized”. 


(c)(1) The portion of section 701 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (containing definitions) which precedes 
subsection (a), as amended by section 142(a) 
of this Act, is further amended by striking 
out “As used in titles II, III, and v“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof As used in titles I, 
III. V. and VI“. 

(2) Paragraph (j) of such section 701, as 
amended by section 142(b) of this Act, is 
further amended by striking out “and V” 
and inserting in lieu thereof V, and VI”. 


Short Title of Title VI of Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 


Src. 154. Title VI of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“Short title 


“Src, 614. This title may be cited as the 
‘Education of the Handicapped Act'.“ 


Including Schools for Indian Children Oper- 
ated by the Department of the Interior and 
Defense Department Overseas Dependents 
Schools in Title VI 


Sec. 155. So much of paragraph (1) of sec- 
tion 603(a) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 as follows the first 
sentence is amended to read as follows: “The 
Commissioner shall allot the amount appro- 
priated pursuant to this paragraph among— 

“(A) Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, 
the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands according to their re- 
spective needs, and 

“(B) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and the succeeding fiscal year, (i) the 
Secretary of the Interior according to the 
need for such assistance for the education of 
handicapped children in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools operated for Indian children 
by the Department of the Interior, and (ii) 
the Secretary of Defense according to the 
need for such assistance for the education of 
handicapped children in the overseas de- 
pendents schools of the Department of De- 
fense, The terms upon which payments for 
such purpose shall be made to the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Defense 
shall be determined pursuant to such criteria 
as the Commissioner determines will best 
carry out the purposes of this part.” 


Expansion of Instructional Media Programs 
To Include All Handicapped Children 


Sec. 156. Subsection (b) of the first section 
of the Act entitled An Act to provide in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for a loan service of captioned films for 
the deaf” (42 U.S.C. 2491 et seq.), is amended 
to read as follows in order to conform its 
statement of objectives to amendments made 
to such Act by Public Law 89-258: 

“(b) to promote the educational advance- 
ment of handicapped persons by (1) carry- 
ing on research in the use of educational 
media for the handicapped, (2) producing 
and distributing educational media for the 
use of handicapped persons, their parents, 
their actual or potential employers, and other 
persons tly involved in work for the 
advancement of the handicapped, and (3) 
training persons in the use of educational 
media for the instruction of the handi- 
capped.” 

Sec. 157. Section 2 of such Act is amended 
by adding the following at the end thereof: 


May 24, 1967 


“(4) The term ‘handicapped’ means deaf, 
mentally retarded, speech impaired, visually 
handicapped, emotionally disturbed, crippled, 
or other health impaired persons,” 

Sec. 158, Section 3 of such Act is amended 
by striking out the word “deaf” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “handicapped” each time 
it occurs therein. 

Sec. 159. Section 4 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “$5,000,000” and inserting 
“$6,000,000” in lieu thereof, and by striking 
out “$7,000,000” and inserting “$8,000,000” in 
lieu thereof. 


Authorizing contracts, as well as grants, for 
research in education of the handicapped 

Sec. 160. (a) The first sentence of section 
302 (a) of Public Law 88-164 is amended by 
inserting “, and to make contracts with 
States, State or local educational agencies, 
public and private institutions of higher 
learning, and other public or private educa- 
tional or research agencies and organiza- 
tions,” immediately before for research or 
demonstration projects”, and by striking out 
“seriously”. 

(b) The second sentence of such section 
302 (a) is amended by striking out “Such 
grants shall be made” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Payments pursuant to grants or 
contracts under this section may be made”. 


TITLE II—FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


PART A—ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
AND CURRENT EXPENDITURES IN IMPACTED 
AREAS 

Clarifying definitions of Federal property” 
Sec. 201, Section 15(1) of the Act of Sep- 

tember 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, Eighty-first 

Congress), and section 303 (1) of the Act of 

September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty- 

first Congress), are each amended by— 

(a) striking out the second sentence there- 


* 

(b) striking out “also” in the penultimate 
sentence thereof; and 

(c) inserting immediately before the last 
sentence thereof the following new sentence: 
“Such term also includes any interest in Fed- 
eral property (as defined in the foregoing 
provisions of this paragraph) under an ease- 
ment, lease, license, permit, or other arrange- 
ment, as well as any improvements of any 
nature (other than pipelines or utility lines) 
on such property even though such interests 
or improvements are subject to taxation by 
a State or political subdivision of a State or 
by the District of Columbia.” 


PART B—ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
AND CURRENT EXPENDITURES IN MAJOR 
DISASTER AREAS 
Assistance to Disasters Occurring After 

July 1, 1967 


Sec. 211. (a) Section 16(a)(1)(A) of the 
Act of September 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, 
Eighty-first Congress), as added by Public 
Law 89-813, is amended by striking out 
“July 1, 1967,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“July 1, 1969,”. 

(b) Section 7(a) (1) (A) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first 
Congress), as added by Public Law 89-313, 
is amended by striking out “July 1, 1967,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1969,”. 


Authorizing, in Cases in Which the Disaster 
Has Not Destroyed or Damaged Public 
Schools, Assistance for Construction of 
Public School Facilities Needed Because of 
Destruction of Private Facilities Which 
Will Not be Replaced 


Sec. 212, (a) Section 16(a) (2) of the Act 
of September 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, 
Eighty-first Congress), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(2) as a result of this major disaster, 
(A) public elementary or secondary school 
facilities of such agency have been destroyed 
or seriously damaged, or (B) private elemen- 
tary or secondary school facilities serving 
children who reside in the area served by 
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such agency have been destroyed and will 
not be replaced, thereby increasing the need 
of such agency for school facilities;”. 

(b) Section 16(a)(4) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “(A)” after needed“, 
inserting “of such agency” after “the school 
facilities”, and inserting the following before 
the semicolon after the word “damaged”: 
“or (B) to serve, in facilities of such agency, 
children who but for the destruction of the 
private facilities referred to in clause (2) (B) 
would be served by such private facilities”. 


Modifying Conditions of Eligibility With 
Respect to Local Effort and Minimum 
Damage Required 
Sec. 218. (a) Section 16 (a) (3) of the Act 

of September 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, 

Eighty-first Congress), is amended to read 

as follows: 

“(3) such agency is utilizing or will utilize 
all State and other financial assistance avail- 
able for the replacement or restoration of 
such school facilities;”. 

(b) Section 16(a)(4) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “and requires an 
amount of additional assistance equal to at 
least $1,000 or one-half of 1 per centum of 
such agency’s current operating expenditures 
during the fiscal year preceding the one in 
which such disaster occurred, whichever is 
less,” immediately before “to provide the 
minimum school facilities needed”. 

(e) Section 7(a) (2) of the Act of Septem- 
ber 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first 
Congress), is amended to read as follows: 

(2) such agency is utilizing or will utilize 
all State and other financial assistance avail- 
able to it for the purpose of meeting the cost 
of providing free public education for the 
children attending the schools of such 
agency, but as a result of such major disaster 
it is unable to obtain sufficient funds for 
such purpose and requires an amount of ad- 
ditional assistance equal to at least $1,000 or 
one-half of 1 per centum of such agency’s 
current operating expenditures during the 
fiscal year preceding the one in which such 
disaster occurred, whichever is less, and”. 


Determining Level of Education to be Re- 
stored According to Level of Time of Dis- 
aster Instead of Level During a Base Year 
Sec. 214. The penultimate sentence of sec- 

tion 7(a) of the Act of September 30, 1950 

(Public Law 674, Eighty-first Congress) is 

amended by striking out “during the last 

full fiscal year”. 


Authorizing Disaster Relief Assistance for 
Technical, Vocational, and other Special 
Schools 


Sec. 215. (a) Section 16(a) of the Act of 
September 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, Eighty- 
first Congress), and section 7(a) of the Act of 
September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty- 
first Congress), are each amended (1) by in- 
serting “(or any other public agency which 
operates schools providing technical, voca- 
tional, or other special education to children 
of elementary or secondary school age)“ im- 
mediately after “If the Director of the Office 
of Emergency Planning determines with re- 
spect to any local educational agency”, and 
(2) by striking out “if the Commissioner 
determines with respect to such local edu- 
cational agency” and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘if the Commissioner determines with re- 
spect to such agency”. 

(b) Clause (2) of section 16(a) of such 
Act of September 23, 1950, as amended by this 
Act, is further amended by inserting (or, 
in the case of a public agency other than a 
local educational agency, school facilities pro- 
viding technical, vocational, or other special 
education to children of elementary or 
secondary school age)” after “public ele- 
mentary or secondary school facilities”, 


Clarifying Authority to Provide Funds for 
Minor Repairs Under Public Law 874 
Sec. 216. Section 7(b) of the Act of Sep- 

tember 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first 
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Congress), is amended by inserting “to make 
minor repairs,” immediately after “destroyed 
or seriously damaged as a result of such 
major disaster,”. 


TITLE III—DURATION OF AND AUTHOR- 
IZATION FOR PROGRAMS 


Sec. 301. (a) Section 102 of title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (as so redesignated by section 108 of this 
Act) is amended by striking out “June 30, 
1968” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 
1969“. 

(b) (1) Section 201 (a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966, and each of the 
four succeeding fiscal years,“. 

(2) Section 201(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “$150,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968; but for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, and the succeed- 
ing fiscal year, only such sums may be ap- 
propriated as the Congress may hereafter 
authorize by law” and inserting in lieu there- 
of 150,000, 000 each for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, and the succeeding fiscal 

ear“. 

(c) (1) Section 301 (a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966, and each of the 
four succeeding fiscal years,“. 

(2) Section 301(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “$500,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968; but for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, and the succeed- 
ing fiscal year, only such sums may be ap- 
propriated as the Congress may hereafter 
authorize by law” and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: “$500,000,000 each for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and the 
succeeding fiscal year“. 

(d) (1) Section 601(a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, and the succeed- 
ing fiscal year,“. 

(2) Section 601(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “$150,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “$150,000,000 each 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
the succeeding fiscal year”. 

(e) Section 706 (b) of such Act is amended 
by inserting after “June 30, 1968,” the follow- 
ing: “and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969,”. 

(f)(1) Section 3 of the Act of September 
23, 1950 (Public Law 815, Eighty-first Con- 
gress), is amended by striking out “June 30, 
1967” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 
1968“. 

(2) Section 15 (15) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “1962-1963” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “1963-1964”. 

(g) Sections 2(a), 3(b), and 4(a) of the 
Act of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, 
Eighty-first Congress), are each amended 
by striking out “1968” wherever it occurs and 
inserting in lieu thereof 1969“. 


Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
will state her parliamentary inquiry. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Mr. Chair- 
man, is an amendment in order on page 
53 of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, it is. The first 
title goes to page 81. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS, GREEN OF 

OREGON 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Grren of Ore- 
gon: On page 53, beginning in line 2, strike 
out “developed according to criteria estab- 
lished by the Commissioner and“. 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have an amendment at the desk begin- 
ning on page 50. I wonder if it will be 
in order at this time, or if it will be in 
order subsequent to the consideration of 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GrEEN], 
which is now being considered? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be in order 
subsequent to the disposal of the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a very minor amendment. 
It goes to the part of the bill that has to 
do with the Teacher Corps. It simply 
says that we would delete those few 
words “developed according to criteria 
established by the Commissioner and”. 

The effect of this amendment is to 
leave to the colleges, to the universities, 
and to the local educational agencies the 
responsibility for drawing up the criteria. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, in the year 1964 a very 
thoughtful speech was made by one of 
our colleagues in this House in which he 
said: 

We cannot overlook the millions of chil- 
dren already in school who have been suf- 
fering from poor preparation and continual 
failure. . . . We need better teachers in 
slum areas, and we need more of them. 

One solution is a special corps of teachers 
trained to enter these poverty areas, and 
teach the socially handicapped on a tem- 

y basis. 

I believe this special corps of teachers 
should be paid adequate salaries by the Fed- 
eral Government and be made available to 
any school district which has a large number 
of poverty-stricken children. 


Then our colleague who made the 
speech to which I refer went ahead to 
point out that we have a very serious 
problem in the provision of enough 
teachers with special training for teach- 
ing the disadvantaged. He said: 

At present, only three small courses in 
teachers’ colleges make any effort to prepare 
teachers to work with slum children 
Special attention must be given to recruit- 
ment and training of teachers for the dis- 
advantaged. The job must be given the 
prestige and importance it deserves. 


That speech from which I quote, Mr. 
Chairman, was made by my friend and 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Quire], back in the 
year 1964. I have heard no more eloquent 
phraseology used to justify the concept 
of the Teacher Corps. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the 
amendment offered by the gentlewoman 
from Oregon, as I understand it, wouid 
be to deny the authority of the Com- 
missioner to establish criteria for the 
training of these teachers who operate 
in the Teacher Corps program. 

May I here point out what I think 18 
very important to understand, is that no 
Teacher Corps team can come into a 
local school district unless requested by 
the local school system. 

Moreover, Teacher Corps members can- 
not only be hired and fired at the re- 
quest of the local public school system, 
but I fear that the amendment of the 
gentlewoman from Oregon would seri- 
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ously weaken one of the principal pur- 
poses of the Teacher Corps, which is to 
encourage the development by our uni- 
versities and colleges of programs of 
teacher education for disadvantaged 
children. 

The gentleman from Minnesota whom 
I quoted just now, made very clear in 
his own remarks only 3 years ago, that 
there was a very serious shortage of 
teacher education programs in our 
country aimed at training teachers for 
disadvantaged children. 

Under the gentlewoman’s amendment, 
however, there would be no assurance 
that teacher training programs would 
be directed toward the disadvantaged 
children. 

For example, the Southern Education 
Report of April 1967, pointed out that of 
281 universities polled in the southern 
and border States, only 16 percent had 
changed their methods of preparing new 
teachers to teach disadvantaged children 
in the past 5 years. 

The purpose of the criteria that are 
provided, I think, will be of interest to 
Members of the House. For example, we 
want to be sure that the universities 
are accredited universities. 

We want to be sure that there is co- 
operation between the local universities 
and the local school systems. 

The report of the National Advisory 
Council on the education of the disad- 
vantaged made very clear not long 
ago that far too few universities in our 
country were paying attention to the de- 
velopment of courses for the training 
of teachers of the disadvantaged. 

The conclusion of the latest report of 
the council said: 

Even in its short and precarious existence 
so far the Teacher Corps has suggested the 
possibility of new forms of preservice and in- 
service teacher education. 

The most significant—of the effects of the 
Teacher Corps—may very well be its influence 
on the capacity of the educational systems of 
the universities to teach those children who 
have been most previously neglected. 


I fear—and I do not like to oppose the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
chairman of my Subcommittee on Spe- 
cial Education—but I must do so because 
of my apprehension that the thrust and 
the effect of the gentlewoman’s amend- 
ment would be to curb one of the prin- 
cipal advantages of the Teacher Corps 
program, namely, to encourage the insti- 
tutions of higher learning to do a better 
job of developing courses for the training 
of teachers of the disadvantaged. I am 
opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. BELL, Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. BELL. I understand that right 
now, according to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, the $21 mil- 
lion was set aside for the Teacher Corps 
to be worked out on the level of educa- 
tion, the elementary and secondary level; 
is that correct? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. The bill authorizes 
funds for salaries and local educational 
agency administrative costs. 

Mr. BELL. That is the school board 
and departments and so forth. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Les. 
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Mr, BELL. And the other 15 percent is 
under the control of the colleges; is that 
correct? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. The Higher Educa- 
tion Act amendments retain all these 
sections of the original Teacher Corps 
which have to do with providing train- 
ing for Corps members. 

Mr. BELL. As I understand the gen- 
tlewoman’s amendment, it would change 
the thrust away from the educational 
departments from the education of kids 
and this would go in the direction toward 
the training of teachers; is that correct? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. There is a possibility 
that the thrust of the gentlewoman’s 
amendment, as I read it, would be to pre- 
vent the assurance that the teacher edu- 
cation programs at the universities that 
are engaged in training teacher interns 
would not be focused on the principal 
purpose of their taking the training: 
namely, the teaching of disadvantaged 
children. 

Mrs, GREEN of Oregon, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. It seems to 
me that this amendment is a very simple 
amendment, and goes to one point and 
one point only. 

This amendment says that the Com- 
missioner of Education shall not have 
the right to go in and direct a college 
or university as to the kind of curriculum 
that it is going to establish. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Brapemas] has 
expired. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentlewoman from Oregon 
for a question and then I will be glad 
to comment on it. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr, Chairman, 
this is the first time I know of in any 
educational bill 

Mr. BRADEMAS. May I ask the gen- 
tlewoman, does she have a question to 
put to me? 

Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. I asked the 
gentleman if he would yield. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I am very glad to 
yield to the gentlewoman for a question, 
I will say to the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. No; I have a 
statement to make. Will the gentleman 
yield for that? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I will yield to the 
gentlewoman for a question. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Then I will 
take my own time and I thank the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. If I still have time, 
I want to assure the gentlewoman that 
I do want to hear what she has to say, 
and I would also like to be able to com- 
ment on what she says. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I renew my unani- 
mous consent request to proceed for 2 
minutes, and I would be glad to let the 
gentlewoman have a minute of it to make 
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any statement she wants to, and I will 
be glad to make a comment on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope the amendment is defeated. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CABELL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentlewoman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is the first time in any edu- 
cation bill that I can recall where we put 
in language which would give the Com- 
missioner of Education of the United 
States the right to go in and establish 
criteria as far as curriculum is con- 
cerned in a college or university. If there 
is one thing that a college or university 
holds dear, it is academic freedom and 
its own autonomy. I see no reason why 
in this legislation for the training of 
teacher interns that we should put in 
language which would give the Commis- 
sioner of Education new authority. 

I suggest to this House that every 
single accredited college and university 
in the country is perfectly able to set up 
its own criteria, and every single educa- 
tional agency that is planning an intern 
program with a college or university is 
also able to work out arrangements with 
that college, without direction from the 
Commissioner of Education in Wash- 
ington. 

Therefore, I hope that the amend- 
ment will be accepted. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, I think the 
important concept which has been ig- 
nored by the amendment which has been 
proposed by the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon is the concept that the Teacher 
Corps is a national program, and that by 
very definition if the program is to suc- 
ceed and accomplish the noble purposes 
for which it was inaugurated, it must 
have a national character. 

When we speak about the teacher- 
interns which colleges and universities 
must train in order for them to become 
members of the Teacher Corps, we are 
not speaking about a general program of 
teacher education in our colleges and 
universities. We are speaking about a 
highly specialized program of training 
of teachers who will be going out into a 
very difficult community situation, and 
for this reason it is imperative that the 
Commissioner and the Office of Educa- 
tion have the responsibility of establish- 
ing criteria in order to give guidance to 
the colleges and universities for the de- 
velopment of these intern programs on 
the university campuses. . 

I should like also to emphasize the fact 
that the colleges and universities must 
come forward requesting that they be 
named as an institution to secure a 
training grant. This is not merely a pro- 
gram that is parceled out by a cate- 
gorical allotment because funds are 
available, There must be a unique prob- 
lem in that community which the uni- 
versity is intent upon helping to allevi- 
ate. 

I think for purposes of discussion it is 
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important to listen and pay heed to the 
report which was issued in April 1967 by 
the National Advisory Council on the 
Education of Disadvantaged Children. 
This is what the National Teacher 
Corps program is all about, the educa- 
tion of the disadvantaged, not general 
education. The report begins with these 
words: 

The National Teacher Corps is too badly 
needed and too promising to be either dis- 
continued or treated as a temporary stop- 
gap. Of all present investments of public ef- 
fort, few are likely to yield so large a return. 

The success of the Teacher Corps during 
this first year, despite the handicap of a de- 
layed and difficult start, is clear evidence of 
the value and promise it holds for improv- 
ing the education of America’s disadvan- 
taged children. 

Of the 11 university training programs ex- 
amined, 10 were reported as having enthusi- 
astic support of the university faculties as- 
sociated with them. Despite the lack of time 
to plan their work, the faculty members 
seemed proud and eager to be directly in- 
volved—many for the first time—in the spe- 
cial problems of educating the poor. 


The report goes on to say that— 

Of the 11 universities visited, 6 have modi- 
fied their courses to include some special 
material on the education of disadvantaged 
children. 


I submit that this would not have hap- 
pened except for the leadership and 
guidance given by the Office of Education 
and by the Commissioner. 

The report goes on to say that further 
changes must be made if this is to be 
accomplished. We must continue to leave 
in the Office of Education the power and 
responsibility to develop these criteria. 

I think it is important also to realize 
that the august National Education Asso- 
ciation, in making an analysis of this 
program, concurred basically with the 
report of this national advisory commit- 
tee, pointing out that traditional ap- 
proaches to teacher education are not 
likely to be adequate for the particular 
problem of education for the disad- 
vantaged children. So the clear emphasis 
in the report of the National Education 
Association was innovation. I submit to 
my colleagues on this Committee that we 
must continue this authority to develop 
criteria in the Office of Education. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chair will count. 
{After counting.] Seventy-seven Mem- 
bers are present, not a quorum. The Clerk 
will call the roll. The Clerk called the 
roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 101] 
Abbitt Dorn Roudebush 
Baring Everett St. Onge 
Berry Foley Shriver 
Bevill Hanna Taylor 
Bolling Kastenmeler Teague, Tex. 
Bow Kleppe Utt 
Burleson Leggett Wilson, Bob 
Chamberlain Passman Younger 
Dickinson Rhodes, Ariz. 


Accordingly the Committee rose and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. ALBERT] 
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having assumed the chair, Mr. PRICE of 
Illinois, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that the Committee havy- 
ing had under consideration the bill, 
H.R. 7819, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 405 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate ön the 
remainder of the bill and all amendments 
thereto close at 9:30 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I object. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS, GREEN OF OREGON 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Green of 
Oregon: 

On page 59 strike out lines 12 through 21, 
and insert the following: 


“PART C—REVISION OF TITLE III OF ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 


“Sec, 131. Title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 is amended 
to read as follows: 


“ ‘TITLE III—SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL 
CENTERS AND SERVICES 


“Appropriations authorized 


“ ‘Sec, 301. (a) The Commissioner shall 
carry out a program for making grants for 
supplementary educational centers and sery- 
ices, to stimulate and assist in the provision 
of vitally needed educational services not 
available in sufficient quantity or quality, 
and to stimulate and assist in the develop- 
ment and establishment of exemplary ele- 
mentary and secondary school educational 
programs to serve as models for regular 
school programs. 

“*(b) For the purpose of making grants 
under this title, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $500,000,000 
each for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
and the succeeding fiscal year. 


“‘Apportionment among States 


“ ‘Sec. 302. (a) (1) There is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for each fiscal year 
for the purposes of this paragraph an 
amount equal to not more than 3 per cen- 
tum of the amount appropriated for such 
year for grants under this title. The Com- 
missioner shall apportion the amount appro- 
priated pursuant to this paragraph among 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands according to their respec- 
tive needs for assistance under this title. In 
addition, for the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1968, and June 30, 1969, he shall appor- 
tion from such amount to (A) the Secretary 
of the Interlor the amount necessary for 
such assistance for children and teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools operated 
for Indian children by the Department of the 
Interior, and (B) the Secretary of Defense 
the amount necessary for such assistance 
for children and teachers in the overseas de- 
pendents schools of the Department of 
Defense. The terms upon which payments 
for such purpose shall be made to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Secretary of De- 
fense shall be determined pursuant to such 
criteria as the Commissioner determines will 
best carry out the purposes of this title. 

“*(2) From the sums appropriated for 
carrying out this title for any fiscal year 
pursuant to section 301(b), the Commission- 
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er shall apportion $200,000 to each State and 
shall apportion the remainder of such sums 
among the States as follows: 

„(A) He shall apportion to each State 
an amount which bears the same ratio to 50 
per centum of such remainder as the number 
of children aged five to seventeen, inclusive, 
in the State bears to the number of such 
children in all the States, and 

„) He shall apportion to each State 

an amount which bears the same ratio to 
50 per centum of such remainder as the 
population of the State bears to the popula- 
tion of all the States. 
For the purposes of this subsection, the term 
“State” does not include the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

“*(b) The number of children aged five 
to seventeen, inclusive, and the total popula- 
tion of a State and of all the States shall be 
determined by the Commissioner on the 
basis of the most recent satisfactory data 
available to him. 

„%) The amount apportioned to any 
State under subsection (a) for any fiscal year 
which the Commissioner determines will not 
be required for the period for which that 
amount is available shall be available for re- 
apportionment from time to time, on such 
dates during that period as the Commission- 
er may fix, among other States in propor- 
tion to the amounts originally apportioned 
among those States under subsection (a) for 
that year, but with the proportionate 
amount for any of the other States being 
reduced to the extent it exceeds the sum the 
Commissioner estimates that State needs and 
will be able to use for that period; and the 
total of these reductions shall be similarly 
reapportioned among the States whose pro- 
portionate amounts were not so reduced. 
Any amount reapportioned to a State under 
this subsection from funds appropriated 
pursuant to section 301 for any fiscal year 
shall be deemed to be a part of the amount 
apportioned to it under subsection (a) for 
that year. 

“Uses of Federal funds 

“Sec. 303. Grants under this title may be 
used for— 

“*(a) planning for and taking other steps 
leading to the development of programs de- 
signed to provide supplementary education- 
al activities and services described in para- 
graph (b), including pilot projects designed 
to test the effectiveness of plans so developed; 
and 

„b) the establishment, maintenance, op- 
eration, and expansion of programs, includ- 
ing the lease or construction of necessary 
facilities and the acquisition of necessary 
equipment, designed to enrich the programs 
of local elementary and secondary schools 
and to offer a diverse range of educational 
experience to persons of varying talents and 
needs by providing supplementary educa- 
tional services and activities such as— 

“*(1) comprehensive guidance and coun- 
seling, remedial instruction, and school 
health, physical education, recreation, psy- 
chological, and social work services designed 
to enable and encourage persons to enter, 
remain in, or reenter educational programs, 
including the provision of special education- 
al programs and study areas during periods 
when schools are not regularly in session; 

“*(2) comprehensive academic services 
and, where appropriate, vocational guidance 
and counseling, for continuing adult educa- 
tion; 

“*(3) developing and conducting exem- 
plary educational programs, including dual- 
enrollment programs, for the purpose of 
stimulating the adoption of improved or 
new educational programs (including those 
pr described in section 503(4)) in the 
schools of the State; 

“*(4) specialized instruction and equip- 
ment for students interested in studying ad- 
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vanced scientific subjects, foreign languages, 
and other academic subjects which are not 
taught in the local schools or which can be 
provided more effectively on a centralized 
basis, or for persons who are handicapped or 
of preschool age; 

“*(5) making available modern education- 
al equipment and specially qualified person- 
nel, including artists and musicians, on a 
temporary basis to public and other nonprofit 
schools, organizations, and institutions; 

6) developing, producing, and trans- 
mitting radio and television programs for 
classroom and other educational use; 

““(7) providing special educational and 
related services for persons who are in or 
from rural areas or who are or have been 
otherwise isolated from normal educational 
opportunities, including, where appropriate, 
the provision of mobile educational services 
and equipment, special home study courses, 
radio, television, and related forms of in- 
struction, and visiting teachers’ programs; 
and 

8) other specially designed educational 
programs which meet the purposes of this 
title. 

State plans 


“ ‘Sec. 304. (a) Any State which desires to 
receive grants under this title shall submit 
to the Commissioner, through its State edu- 
cational agency, a State plan which— 

“*(1) sets forth a program under which 
funds paid to the State from its allotment 
under section 302 will be expended solely for 
purposes described in section 303: Provided, 
that for the first fiscal year for which the 
plan is in effect it must provide that no local 
educational agency will receive less than 
the amount it could reasonably anticipate 
receiving had the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Amendments of 1967 not been 
enacted, as determined by the State educa- 
tional agency after consultation with the 
Commissioner; 

2) provides that the activities and serv- 
ices assisted under this title will be adminis- 
tered by or under the supervision of the 
applicant; 

“*(3) provides assurances that, in the case 
uf programs for carrying out the purposes de- 
scribed in paragraph (b) of section 303, (A) 
the program will utilize the best available 
talents and resources and will substantially 
increase the educational opportunities in the 
area to be served, and (B) to the extent con- 
sistent with the number of children enrolled 
in nonprofit private schools in the area to be 
served whose educational needs are of the 
type which the supplementary educational 
activities and services provided under the 
program are to meet, provision has been 
made for participation of such children; 

4) sets forth criterla for achieving an 
equitable distribution of assistance under 
this title within the State which shall pro- 
vide for consideration of (A) the size and 
population of the State, (B) the geographic 
distribution of the population within the 
State, (C) the relative need of persons in 
different geographic areas and in different 
population groups within the State for the 
kinds of services and activities described in 
paragraph (b) of section 303, and their finan- 
cial ability to provide those services and 
activities, and (D) the relative ability of par- 
ticular local educational agencies within the 
State to provide those services and activities, 
and which shall also provide for giving special 
consideration to the application of any local 
educational agency which is making a reason- 
able tax effort but which is nevertheless 
unable to meet critical educational needs, in- 
cluding preschool education for four and 
five year olds, because some or all of its 
schools are seriously overcrowded (as a result 
of growth or shifts in enrollment or other- 
wise), obsolete, or unsafe; 

“*(5) provides that no assistance will be 
provided under this title for the construc- 
tion of necessary facilities until the State 
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educational agency has received satisfactory 
assurance that (A) reasonable provision has 
been made, consistent with the other uses 
to be made of the facilities, for areas in such 
facilities which are adaptable for artistic and 
cultural activities, (B) that upon completion 
of the construction title to the facilities will 
be in a State or local educational agency, 
(C) that, in developing plans for such facil- 
ities, due consideration will be given to excel- 
lence of architecture and design, and to the 
inclusion of works of art (not representing 
more than 1 per centum of the cost of the 
project), and that, to the extent appropriate 
in view of the uses to be made of the facil- 
ities, such facilities are accessible to and us- 
able by handicapped persons, and (D) that 
the requirements of section 308 will be com- 
plied with; 

“*(6) sets forth policies and procedures 
which assure that Federal funds made ayail- 
able under this title for any fiscal year (A) 
will not be commingled with State funds, 
and (B) will be so used as to supplement 
and, to the extent practical, increase the 
level of funds that would, in the absence of 
such Federal funds, be made available by 
the applicant for the purposes described in 
paragraphs (a) and (b) of section 303, and 
in no case supplant such funds; 

„%) provides that assistance will be pro- 
vided under this title to a local education 
agency for a program of supplementary edu- 
cational services only if the State educational 
agency has received satisfactory assurances 
that in the planning of that program there 
has been, and in the establishing and carry- 
ing out of that program there will be, par- 
ticipation of persons broadly representative 
of the cultural and educational resources 
for the area to be served. For the purposes 
of this paragraph, the term “cultural and 
educational resources” includes State educa- 
tional agencies, institutions of higher educa- 
tion, nonprofit private schools, public and 
nonprofit private agencies such as libraries, 
museums, musical and artistic organizations, 
educational radio and television, and other 
cultural and educational resources; 

“*(8) provides assurance that every appli- 
cant whose application is denied will be given 
an opportunity for a hearing before the 
State educational agency; 

“*(9) proyides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 
essary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal fands paid to the 
State under this title; and 

“*(10) provides for making an annual re- 
port and such other reports, in such form 
and containing such information, as the 
Commissioner may reasonably require to 
carry out his functions under this title and 
to determine the extent to which funds pro- 
vided under this title have been effective in 
improving the educational opportunities of 
persons in the area served, and for keeping 
such records and for affording such access 
thereto as the Commissioner may find nec- 
essary to assure the correctness and verifica- 
tion of such reports. 

“*(b) The Commissioner shall approve 
any State plan and any modification thereof 
which complies with the provisions of sub- 
section (a), 


“Payments to States 


“Sec, 305. (a) From the amounts allotted 
to each State under section 302 the Commis- 
sioner shall pay to that State an amount 
equal to the amount expended by the State 
in carrying out its State plan. Such payments 
may be made in installments, and in ad- 
vance or by way of reimbursement, with nec- 
essary adjustments on account of overpay- 
ments or underpayments. 

“ ‘Recovery of payments 

“Sec, 306. If within twenty years after 

completion of any construction for which 


Federal funds have been paid under this 
title— 
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„(a) the owner of the facility shall cease 
to be a State or local educational agency, or 

„(b) the facility shall cease to be used 
for the educational and related purposes for 
which it was constructed, unless the Com- 
missioner determines in accordance with 
regulations that there is good cause for re- 
leasing the applicant or other owner from 
the obligation to do so, 
the United States shall be entitled to re- 
cover from the applicant or other owner of 
the facility an amount which bears to the 
then value of the facility (or so much there- 
of as constituted an approved project or 
projects) the same ratio as the amount of 
such Federal funds bore to the cost of the 
facility financed with the aid of such funds. 
Such value shall be determined by agreement 
of the parties or by action brought in the 
United States district court for the district 
in which the facility is situated. 


Labor standards 


“ ‘Sec, 307. All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors on 
all construction projects assisted under this 
title shall be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing on similar construction in 
the locality as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon 
Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a-276a-5). 
The Secretary of Labor shall have with re- 
spect to the labor standards specified in this 
section the authority and functions set forth 
in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 
(15 F.R. 8176; 5 U.S.C. 13315) and section 
2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 
U.S.C, 276c). 

Administration of State plans 

„SEO. 308. (a) The Commissioner shall not 
finally disapprove any plan submitted under 
section 304, or any modification thereof, 
without first affording the State educational 
agency submitting the plan reasonable no- 
tice and opportunity for a hearing. 

„b) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State educational agency admin- 
istering a program under a plan approved 
under this title, finds 

(1) that the plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provisions 
of section 304(a), or 

%) that in the administration of the 
plan there is a failure to comply substan- 
tially with any such provision, the Commis- 
sioner shall notify such State educational 
agency that the State will not be regarded as 
eligible to participate in the program under 
this title until he is satisfied that there is no 
longer any such failure to comply. 

“Judicial review 

“Sec. 309. (a) If any State is dissatisfied 
with the Commissioner’s final action with 
respect to the approval of a plan submitted 
under section 304(a) or with his final action 
under section 308(b), such State may, within 
sixty days after notice of such action, file 
with the United States court of appeals for 
the circuit in which such State is located 
a petition for review of that action. A copy 
of the petition shall be forthwith tted 
by the clerk of the court to the Commis- 
sioner. The Commissioner thereupon shall 
file in the court the record of the proceedings 
on which he based his action as provided in 
section 2112 of title 28, United States Code. 

“t(b) The findings of fact by the Commis- 
sioner, if supported by substantial evidence, 
shall be conclusive; but the court, for good 
cause shown, may remand the case to the 
Commissioner to take further evidence, and 
the Commissioner may thereupon make new 
or modified findings of fact and may modify 
his previous action, and shall certify to the 
court the record of the further proceedings. 

e) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Commissioner or to 
set it aside, in whole or in part. The judg- 
ment of the court shall be subject to review 
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by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided 
in section 1254 of title 28, United States 
Code.’ 
“Effective date 

“Sec. 132. The amendment made by section 
131 shall become effective June 30, 1968, ex- 
cept that with respect to any State the 
amendment shall become effective when it 
submits a State plan, as provided in such 
amendment, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968.” 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon [interrupting 
the reading]. Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
the amendment be considered as read 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

The gentlewoman from Oregon is 
recognized for 5 minutes in support of 
her amendment. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for an extra 5 minutes to explain 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. The gentlewoman is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment was sent to the 
office of every Member of the House last 
Friday or Saturday. I discussed it on the 
floor about 2 days ago. The amendment 
has been the subject of hearings and 
testimony before our committee for 
longer back than this session of Congress. 
It has been a subject of discussion for 
more than a year. Everything has been 
discussed many, many times. So I think 
the charge cannot be made that some- 
thing is being brought to the floor that 
has not been discussed by members of the 
committee. 

May I say that this amendment has 
been endorsed by the National Education 
Association; it has been endorsed by the 
National School Boards Association; and 
it has been endorsed by the Chief State 
School Officers Association. These are the 
three organizations in the United States 
that work more closely with the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools than any 
other organizations that I know of. 

Briefly, the amendment simply pro- 
vides that whereby title IN now bypasses 
the State departments of education, the 
funds for title III for the supplementary 
centers will go to the State departments 
of education. It does not make sense to 
me to say that we will vote funds under 
title V to strengthen State departments, 
and then in another title of the bill try 
to bypass them. 

May I also say that the amendment 
provides exactly the same allocation of 
funds as the committee bill. It has ex- 
actly the same distribution of funds 
within the State as the committee bill, 
and it has exactly the same purposes for 
which the money can be spent. There are 
minor amendments. One of those 
changes provides that none of the funds 
can be commingled with State funds. 

Mr. Chairman, earlier in the day we 
heard a great deal of discussion about the 
Office of Education and that it was the 
one that could really best administer all 
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programs. May I say to you that the Of- 
fice of Education has had spectacular 
growth. 

In 1955 there were 555 employees in 
the Office of Education. Today there are 
over 3,000 employees. 

The Office of Education now has 77 
different programs which it administers. 
It seems to me that we are not going to 
do violence to the Office of Education 
if we take away one of those programs, 
which they manage on a day-to-day and 
a month-to-month basis. 

To give the statistics again, in 1955, 
the Office of Education had 555 em- 
ployees and it was spending $165.9 mil- 
lion annually. In 1965 the Office of Ed- 
ucation had 3,198 employees, and it spent 
$3.3 billion. ; 

It seems to me the question we are 
discussing on the floor today is very 
simple. Is decisionmaking to be trans- 
ferred to Washington, or is it to remain 
at the State level? If we continue down 
the path on which we are going at the 
present time, we may some day wake up 
to find a dislocated and a disjointed na- 
tional policy, which represents neither 
the considered judgment of educational 
leaders nor the needs of the country. 
Which level of government is best able 
to judge each kind of educational pro- 
gram and best able to coordinate its pro- 
grams within the States? If we are going 
to have effective programs at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels, there is 
one thing that is needed, and that is co- 
ordination. We must not come to the 
place where local and State budgets are 
being prepared not with regard to the 
local needs, but with regard to what 
Washington thinks needs to be done in 
order to qualify for the matching funds. 

May I also say there is not a religious 
question in this. I am dismayed that cer- 
tain emotional issues are blown up out 
of all proportion. This occurred yesterday 
on civil rights. May I say that letters 
went out from the Office of Education 
downtown in violent opposition to the 
civil rights bill, that it was going to ruin 
enforcement of the act. At 5:30 we found 
a deathbed conversion, and Mr. Labassi 
said it was all right. I would also wel- 
come a deathbed conversion on their part 
today—and their support of these 
amendments today. 

Title III funds now are going to the 
public educational agencies with private 
school youngsters also the beneficiaries. 
The other day, when I was on the floor, 
I read a letter from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in which 
it said the only applicant for funds under 
title III could be a public educational 
agency. However, youngsters attending 
private schools can benefit from pro- 
grams under this amendment as they 
might under the committee bill. 

May I also suggest that if we will look 
at the Recorp, the gentleman from New 
Jersey, the distinguished gentleman on 
pti committee [Mr. THompson] has said 

In spite of these greater State constitu- 
tional restrictions, the administration of the 


Elementary and Secondary Education Act has 
continued virtually unaffected. 


He stated: ; 
Time and again, State attorneys general 
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have ruled that the State constitution does 
not apply to Federal programs, the entire cost 
of which is paid for with Federal moneys kept 
separate from State and local funds. 


These funds under my amendment are 
not commingled. They are kept separate. 
If I may read from the State and city 
superintendents across the country, from 
the State superintendent of Minnesota, I 
have this: A 

It has been said that state departments 
do not have the quality of staff to make prop- 
er judgment where new ideas and educational 
innovations are concerned. From what I have 
experienced, all ideas and innovations re- 
lating to education, good ones that is., don't 
originate in the U.S. Office of Education and 
they never will. 

State Departments of Education need a 
chance to exert educational leadership. Title 
III, under the responsibility of the state, 
would be a wonderful and unique opportunity 
for a state department of education to flex 
its muscle and exert een in meéting the 
exciting possibilities of the e. 

On the other hand, the present admin- 
istrative arrangement could thwart and actu- 
ally curtail much leadership development op- 
portunity. It is not difficult for me to en- 
vision, in view of the present freedom and 
flexibility óf the Title and the rapid increase 
of funds in the Title for, over a short period 
of years. 


Listen to these, a State superintend- 
ent’s words which I believe need to be 
observed. He said: 

A Federally operated system of educational 
institutions to be operating in each state 
with little, if any, control or direction of it 
from the state department of education or 
any other state agency. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon has expired. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

I yield to the gentlewoman from 
Oregon. í 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman. 


From my own State superintendent of 


schools in Oregon: 

It is felt state departments of education 
are closer to the needs of local districts than 
is the U.S. Office of Education. State Depart- 
ments of Education can make sounder deci- 
sions concerning proposals which, in turn, 
will result in projects closely geared to the 
needs of the state, 


Mr. Swanson, the associate professor 
of education, from the University of 
Buffalo, said: 


Distribute all funds under title III. ESEA, 
through ‘the State educational agency. 


The superintendent of schools 
Maine said: : 

We recommend that the statute be amend- 
ed to give the State Department of Educa- 
tion authority to approve title III projects as 
State officials are in a position to know the 
needs of local schools and their ability to 
carry on worthy projects. 


The deputy State superintendent from 
the State of Wisconsin said: 

The direct federal-to-local district rela- 
tionship provided for in Title III is detri- 
mental to the development of a purpose and 
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direction in supplementary centers and serv- 
ices funded by federal and state programs. 
Incompatibility as manifested in the above 
examples makes it difficult for federal and 
state programs to be mutually supportive and 
complementary, A major consequence of this 
incompatibility is the increasing tendency 
of local school districts to set aside or ignore 
state goals, objectives, and administrative 
procedures in order to qualify for federal aid. 
We support the conversion of Title III of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act toa 
state-plan operation which will permit each 
state to administer its plan of supplementary 
services and centers. We maintain that the 
primary responsibility of providing general 
services to local districts should rest with 
the state agency and the local school district. 


I could go on and quote the superin- 
tendent from the State of Kentucky; the 
superintendent of schools from White 
Plains, N.Y., Mr. Johnson; the Western 
New York School Study Council, and 
finally the National Education Associa- 
tion itself. 

It has been said on this floor that the 
State departments of education some- 
how do not have the personnel, and they 
are not innovative, they do not know 
how to carry out this program. 

I say this is sheer nonsense. I have 
heard this word innovative“ so many 
times. I do not know of a single program 
that exists, which they are calling inno- 
vative, because the Office of Education 
has started it, that has not been done at 
least at one place, or probably one hun- 
dred different places, in the country for 
many, many years. 

Briefly, to summarize, this amendment 
merely directs the funds through the De- 
partment of Education at the State level. 
It is permissive for the year 1968. It is 
mandatory for the year 1969. There is 
no commingling of funds, and it requires 
a State plan. 

I suggest that we will have sounder 
educational programs if they are planned 
at the State level and if they are co- 
ordinated with the others. 

As I said the other day on the floor, 
as much as I have watched educational 
legislation, I am absolutely convinced 
that the people of my State of Oregon 
and the people in my city of Portland 
know a great deal more about the educa- 
tional problems in my city and in my 
State than do I, sitting back here in 
Washington, or than does the Office of 
Education downtown. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I want to commend 
the gentlewoman from Oregon and ex- 
press my strong support for her amend- 
ment. I might say in 1965 and 1966 sim- 
ilar amendments were offered to the bill 
and defeated. 

I would like to ask the gentlewoman 
to clarify one point. I have a copy of her 
amendment before me. In addition to 
the points that were made effectively in 
your presentation, is it not true that you 
would continue the present requirements 
in title III for involvement and par- 
ticipation of private school students? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. There is ab- 
solutely no change in this except the one 
phrase there will be no commingling of 
funds.” References to programs for 
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youngsters from private schools can be 
found on page 3 of the amendment and 
on page 4. 

The words are identical to the present 
language. 

Mr. GOODELL. Among other things, 
this continues the language of the pres- 
ent act which states: 

To the extent consistent with the number 
of children enrolled in nonprofit private 
schools in the area to be served whose edu- 
cational needs are of the type of supple- 
mentary educational activities and services 
provided in the program, should indicate 


provision has been made for participation of 
such children. 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. That is cor- 
rect, and in subparagraph 7 on the same 
page also. 

Mr. GOODELL. I thank you. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there are at least three 
reasons why this is a bad amendment. 
The first reason is the one that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of my subcommit- 
tee, the gentlewoman who is the propo- 
nent of this amendment has just men- 
tioned. She said she believes that the peo- 
ple back in her home city of Portland 
and her home State of Oregon know a 
lot better what ought to be going on in 
education in that State than somebody 
in the Office of Education does. I happen 
to agree with her. Indeed, let me tell 
you about a letter I saw the other day 
from the superintendent of schools in 
Portland, Oreg. I quote that letter. It is 
dated May 11: 

State departments of education are not 
prepared to handle ESEA. Basic to the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act are 
some sound ideas such as (1) teaching the 
disadvantaged (Title I) and (2) stimulating 
creative solutions to school problems (Title 
III.) State departments of education are 
generally rural-oriented and given to a regu- 
latory style of administration. I question 
whether they are equipped to administer 
such important legislation. They handle 
federal funds as they handle state funds. 
They are stuck with outmoded distribution 
formulas; they may respond to political con- 
cerns more than to educational. 


Let me then urge my colleagues to 
look at the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
the 22d of May, Monday, page 13373, 
where they will find a long list of tele- 
grams, letters, and communications from 
local educators and statewide educators 
opposing the kind of amendment that 
the gentlewoman is proposing this after- 
noon. I suggest you look at all of them. 
Here is an interesting one: 

Urge rejection of pending Green amend- 
ment title 3 ESEA. Could create much havoc 
in title 3 funding now lacking title 1. State 
Department too sensitive to local political 
issues and old school tie patronage. Clear 
evaluation jeopardized by personal legisla- 
tors and creates tendency to under finance 
projects feared as States jitters common near 
elections. 


That is signed by several Oregon edu- 
cators. 

The New York Times, in an editorial 
yesterday, opposed the amendment being 
proposed by the gentlewoman from 
Oregon for precisely my first reason for 
. it. I quote the New York Times 

ere: 
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The Times, noting that the purpose 
of title III programs is “to encourage 
local school districts across the country 
to make use of new methods and tech- 
niques in teaching. These arrangements 
are best managed at the local level.” 

Here is the text of the New York Times 
editorial of May 23, 1967: 

CONTINUING AID TO EDUCATION 


Representative Edith Green of Oregon is 
widely and deservedly respected for her work 
over the years on behalf of education, but her 
decision to play a lone role in the current 
controversy over the renewal of the school- 
aid program is more likely to harm than help 
the program. 

The Administration bill to extend the life 
of the existing legislation to aid low-income 
students in both public and private elemen- 
tary and secondary schools started out as a 
routine measure. Since its adoption two 
years ago, this program has worked well, and 
there was no substantial demand from either 
public or private educators for revision. 

The bill ceased to be routine when House 
Republicans under the leadership of Repre- 
sentative Quie of Minnesota decided to use 
it as a vehicle for their plans to substitute 
block grants to the states in place of detailed 
Federal programs, There was immediate and 
legitimate concern that this effort would 
reawaken the racial and religious antago- 
nisms that the 1965 law had barely laid to 
rest. This is not the time and education aid 
is not the program in which to try the block- 
grant experiment. 

Mrs. Green’s amendments, although less 
far-reaching than the Quie substitute, are 
open to the same basic objection. The most 
important of her proposals would transfer 
from the United States Office of Education to 
the states the control of the so-called “‘sup- 
plemental education centers.” In practice, 
these are not centers in the physical sense but 
special programs to encourage local school 
districts across the country to make use of 
new methods and techniques in teaching. 
These arrangements are best managed at the 
local level. 

Another amendment providing for public 
hearings before Federal funds for new pro- 
grams are cut off to schools practicing seg- 
regation is the same as an amendment 
adopted last year by the House, Federal offi- 
cials pointed out then that while these hear- 
ings were under way the Commissioner of 
Education would be in the position of sub- 
sidizing school systems that were in open, 
flagrant defiance of the law and the courts. 
The Senate sensibly modified the amend- 
ment to enable the Commissioner to suspend 
aid for new activities for sixty days while 
hearings were being held. No good reason has 
been advanced to deprive him of this suspen- 
sion power. 

In trying to work out her own compromise 
proposals, Representative Green is making 
an estimate of sentiment in the House dif- 
ferent from that of the Administration, 
which believes the Quie amendment is head- 
ed for defeat. But regardless of politics, these 
amendments are not justified on their edu- 
cational merits. The House can best serve 
the public interest by continuing the existing 
program. 


That is what I believe. Anybody who 
knows anything about the way title III 
operates knows that its whole purpose is 
to encourage local school agencies to 
fashion, in cooperation with representa- 
tives of other educational and cultural 
resources of the area to be served, new 
ideas and methods. 

I say to my friend from Georgia that 
I have only a few minutes and I cannot 


yield. 
The point is assuredly that if you take 
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this program out of the control of the 
local school agency, giving binding con- 
trol to the State agency, you do nothing 
for the innovative purpose of the pro- 
gram. 

That brings me to the second reason 
why I think the amendment is a great 
mistake. It would kill the major thrust 
of this title which is to encourage new 
ideas and techniques in American schools. 
I think every Member of this House is 
aware that one of the great secrets of 
American private enterprise is the re- 
ceptiveness of American business and in- 
dustry to new ideas and to new tech- 
niques. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the provisions of 
the amendment which has been offered 
by the gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
Green] would, I fear, give control of 
these projects, which are aimed at en- 
couraging similar new ideas to enhance 
mediocrity, to make a comparison, in the 
educational sector of our society. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a third and 
final reason that I am very strongly op- 
posed to the amendment which has been 
offered by the gentlewoman from Oregon. 
It is that there is without question a 
church-state issue involved in this 
amendment. The gentlewoman does not 
admit that there is such an issue but I 
am afraid that it is there. Simply as- 
serting that it is not there is not going 
to solve the problem. 

Mr. Chairman, the fact of the matter 
is that children in parochial as well as 
public schools are able to take advantage 
of title III funds. They are able to do 
this in the State of Indiana and in every 
other State of the Union. 

Mr. Chairman, here is a letter dated 
May 22, 1967, from the U.S. Catholic Con- 
ference, signed by the Very Reverend 
Monsignor James C. Donohue, who is the 
director of the department of education 
of the U.S. Catholic Conference, and this 
is what he says, and after listening to 
this, I do not believe anyone can tell me 
that there is no church-state issue in- 
volved here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Indiana be permitted to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

Mr, ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object—and I hesitate to do 
this and I would not want to shut off the 
gentleman—but under the circumstances, 
the time of the day and the many amend- 
ments that are yet to come, I would hope 
that in this particular instance the gen- 
tleman from Indiana would be able to 
do what he needs to do within the period 
of 2 minutes in order that others at a 


Tater time may be able to get their re- 


marks in and finished within the period 
of the regular 5 minutes under the 5- 
minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Michigan modify his unanimous- 
consent request in accordance with the 
suggestion made by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]? 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
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man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Indiana be permitted 
to proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, further 
reserving the right to object—and I shall 
not object would like assurance at this 
point in this particular section of the bill 
that there will be no arbitrary limitation 
placed upon any other Members beyond 
the 5-minute period of time, if we are 
going to have this extension granted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I was 
saying that for precisely the same rea- 
sons that I had to object to the Quie 
amendment on church-state grounds, I 
must object to this one. 

Mr. Chairman, before the interrup- 
tion, I was preparing to read this letter. 
It reads as follows: 


UNITED STATES 
CATHOLIC CONFERENCE, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 22, 1967. 
Hon. JOHN BRADEMAS, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BraDEMAS: We under- 
stand that during the House of Representa- 
tives’ debate on H.R. 7819, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act Amendments 
of 1967, an effort will be made by Mrs. Green 
to change Title III (Supplementary Educa- 
tional Centers and Services) into a totally 
State-operated educational program without 
the quality control features now inherent in 
that program. We are totally and profoundly 
opposed to such an amendment and urge you 
to reject it. 

The emerging operation of Title III pro- 
grams across the country has been encourag- 
ing. For the first time, in community after 
community, public and private school edu- 
cators are sitting down together to work out 
supplementary programs for children, regard- 
less of the school they attend. We believe 
that the cooperation now engendered by 
Title III into a totally State-run operation 
inevitably would diminish this cooperation 
and result, in many States, in minimal serv- 
ices to children in private schools. 

A State- plan operation would ultimately 
result in greater State interference in the 
entire workings of the Title III program. It 
would raise new and serious questions as to 
the equitable participation of children in 
private schools in more than thirty states 
with strict limitations on state assistance to 
nonpublic schools. Furthermore, such a fun- 
damental change in the program would un- 
doubtedly result in administrative changes 
which would operate to inhibit today’s en- 
couraging cooperation between public and 
private school educators. The vast majority 
of local school district administrators favor 
the present arrangement, fearful of negative 
forms of interference by state agencies. 

We are firmly convinced that changing 
Title III as suggested by Mrs. Green would 
result in the diminution, and in some States 
possibly the termination of services for chil- 
dren in private schools. 

For these reasons, we are adamantly op- 
posed to this crippling amendment, 

Sincerely yours, 
Very Rev. Msgr. JAMES C. DONOHUE, 
Director, Department of Education. 


Mr. Chairman, this amendment is bad 


for these three reasons and I hope it is 
defeated. 
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Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words, and I rise to support the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I see once again we 
have the protectors of the status quo and 
the vested interests. Title III is designed 
for supplementary education centers in 
the States to be operated and controlled 
by the Office of Education. Now that we 
have this fine program, and we have the 
control in the Office of Education again, 
we have those who want to protect the 
status quo and the vested interests of 
the Commissioner of Education. 

They make the point that the States 
are not ready to take on this additional 
obligation, and they do not have the 
ability to handle the supplementary edu- 
cation centers. 

What makes them think the Office of 
Education, in the few years that we have 
thrust the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act and Higher Education 
and Vocational Education and National 
Defense Education Acts on their shoul- 
ders, are now ready to take on this 
burden? What says they will do a good 
job? As a matter of fact, in our study of 
the Office of Education we have found 
they have had difficulty even to get read- 
ers to read the tens of thousands of 
applications that are sent in to them by 
the various school districts, and the 
States, for the various programs under 
these education acts. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is time we 
realized there can be new thoughts in 
the field of education emanating from 
some place other than Washington. 

The gentleman makes the point that 
the great strength of this program is 
that we receive new educational ideas. 
Do these ideas have to come from the 
Office of Education and from the Com- 
missioner of Education? Have we not 
had good ideas. which have come from 
the States, and should we not rely upon 
the States to design our educational sys- 
tem for the future? 

We have, I believe, a great educational 
system in this country as a result of the 
diversification that we have experienced 
in the past. We have not had one pattern 
imposed upon all 50 States. We have had 
something tried in New York, something 
else in Connecticut, something else in 
Minnesota, and from these we have de- 
veloped a great educational system, not 
by just having one man or one office in 
Washington developing the pattern and 
imposing it upon the States. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is time we 
realized there is some knowledge, there 
is some ability outside of the Office of 
Education. 

I believe this amendment which is 
supported by the educators—the Na- 
tional Education Association, the School 
Board Association, and the chief of State 
school officers—deserves the support of 
this House, and we will give them the 
opportunity to grow in education; not to 
be stifled by the all-knowing, powerful 
hand in Washington. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words, and I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise as one who has 
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@ vested interest in the status quo and 
who is proud to be a conservative within 
that meaning of the word—namely, to 
preserve the status quo of our great na- 
tional tradition of local solution, to edu- 
cational problems locally arrived at, in 
the 23,000 school districts of America. 

That is where the problems are best 
known. 

That is where the problems are best 
understood. 

That is where we find creativity, sensi- 
tivity and insight into the nature and 
quality of these local problems. 

And that is where the forces of im- 
provement and reform and revitaliza- 
tion of our local education system are 
welling up like a great spring in America, 

This is the energy and the creative 
ability that we are harnessing in the 
school precincts across our land. To that 
extent, all of us on this side are conserva- 
tive, with a vested, deep concern in pre- 
serving the status quo, the best and 
finest and most hallowed of our Ameri- 
can traditions: local initiative and con- 
trol over our local public school system. 

Mr. Chairman, the title II program 
currently is working very well, and where 
the State offices of education wish to 
make a constructive approach they have 
ample opportunity to do so, The law and 
the administration give them an absolute 
right to participate in formulating pro- 
grams with the local school districts. 

Mr. Chairman, in my own Bronx dis- 
trict we made application for the first 
supplementary educational service cen- 
ter in the East. The State of New York, 
I might say, under the administration 
of the other party, did choose to inter- 
vene, and they made a marvelously con- 
structive contribution to the molding of 
this project that vastly improved its 
quality and impact. 

I am grateful to the State Office of 
Education of the State of New York for 
their fine, splendid, constructive, and 
positive contribution. But this has not 
been the universal pattern followed by 
State departments of education across 
the country. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. CAREY. I think the gentleman’s 
point needs to be stressed. It was not by 
accident that the State of New York in- 
tervened. I think some have lost sight 
of the fact that in the current bill, in the 
law, the participation of a State is re- 
quired and it states in section 304(b) (4) 
of the bill that the application must be 
reviewed by the State education agency. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Yes; it must go 
through the State office. 

Mr. CAREY. That is right. Then there 
is no lack of involvement of the State at 
this point as the law now stands. 5 

Mr. SCHEUER. Yes. I thank my col- 
league for making clear that the States 
have a great challenge and that they 
have full carte blanche—an open door— 
to make constructive contributions with- 
in their wishes and their capabilities. 
Unfortunately, all States do not have 
those wishes or that capability. In only 
10 States in the United States is a full- 
time official charged with the responsi- 
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bility of administering the title III pro- 
gram within the State and making con- 
tributions in wisdom, insight, and pro- 
fessionalism to the local communities. 
In half of the remaining States, the per- 
son in charge of title III devotes less than 
half his time to it; and in half of those, 
the administrator devotes less than 10 
percent of his time to title III. This 
means that most of the States do not 
place a very high priority on making a 
positive contribution to the school dis- 
tricts of America in formulating and 
shaping applications for title ITI projects. 

We had testimony by the yard from 
representatives of local school districts, 
both rural and urban, who appeared be- 
fore our committee begging us not to 
change the administration of title III 
pleading with us not to place a hostile, 
insensitive agency between them and the 
resources of the Federal Government. 

They felt that the school districts 
across the face of America were unques- 
tionably capable of finding local answers 
to local problems and they looked upon 
the Federal Government as a catalytic 
agency that could and did give them ad- 
vice and counsel and resources. They 
welcomed that kind of help from the 
States where the States were able, will- 
ing, and competent to-give it. 

But they urged us on repeated occa- 
sions not to place some State educational 
agencies that were hostile to change and 
insensitive to the needs of disadvantaged 
children, that were ossified and petrified 
in outmoded past ways of doing things— 
not to place these State agencies as bul- 
warks in the path of progress in the im- 
provement of educational opportunities 
for our Nation’s disadvantaged children. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Could we 
reach an agreement on the time, if 
possible? 

Mr. QUIE. On just this one amend- 
ment? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Yes; just on 
this one amendment. : 

Mr. QUIE. With the understanding 
that the gentlewoman will take care of 
her own interests as to the length of 
time, I will be willing to enter into nego- 
tiation. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, 1 
object. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate on the pending amendment and all 
amendments thereto close at a quarter 
to eight. 

, oa PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ect. , 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that debate close at a quar- 
ter to 8 on this amendment and the 
amendment thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 


the motion. i 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. i 

Mr. CAREY. Will the motion by thé 
gentlewoman from Oregon also preclude 
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the offering of substitutes or will this 
time include the time for the offering of 
substitutes and the debate thereon? 

The CHAIRMAN. A substitute amend- 
ment could be offered, but it is possible 
that it could not be debated within the 
time limit. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, are my 5 
minutes still reserved? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Minnesota has already been recognized. 
The gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN] has made a motion that debate 
close at quarter to 8, and, therefore, 
the time would be included. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
will state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
substitute amendment that I intend to 
offer which is at the Clerk’s desk. If the 
motion to cut off debate is approved by 
the Committee, will this deny me an op- 
portunity to offer the substitute amend- 
ment and to speak under the 5-minute 
rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment 
may be offered but it is possible that it 
may not be debated. As the Chair under- 
stands, the motion is to conclude debate 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto at a quarter to eight. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent in view 
of the number of Members who are 
standing that all debate on the pending 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close at 8 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

Mr. HAYS and Mr. PUCINSKI ob- 
jected. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments there- 
to close at 8 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, on that I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Hays and 
Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. 

The Committee divided, and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 125, 
noes 94. 

So the motion. was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Quie] is recognized for 
5 minutes. f 

Mr. QUIE, Mr. Chairman, it was in- 
teresting to listen to the comments of 
the gentlewoman from Oregon. They 
sounded quite familiar to me. I have 
been making them. for the last 3 days, 
and I am convinced they are right. Even 
though my amendment was not adopted, 
I believe the next most important 
amendment is the amendment the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon [Mrs: GREEN] 
has just offered, because title III is the 
most flagrant use of the Commissioner’s 
authority in directing education within 
the States. If we are going to set back 
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at all this increase in authority of the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education and to 
make certain that the States will be able 
to assume some control through their 
State departments of education, it will 
be necessary to adopt this amendment. 

I believe that it is through title III that 
general aid to education eventually will 
come. When title III was first enacted 2 
years ago, it carried an authorization of 
$100 million. Now it carries an authoriza- 
tion of $500 million. That is the way it 
has increased. 

Also, it carried the amendments last 
year which had the effect of providing 
assistance for the suburbs. I read in sec- 
tion 304 (c): 

In approving applications under this title 
for grants for any fiscal year, beginning June 
80, 1967, the Commissioner must give special 
consideration to the application of any 
local educational agency which is making 
reasonable tax effort, but which, neverthe- 
less, is unable to meet critical educational 
needs, including preschool education for 
3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds, because some or all of 
its schools are seriously overcrowded as the 
result of shifts in enrollments or otherwise 
obsolete or unsafe. 


This was frankly stated last year as the 
amendment for the suburbs. 

We see the development of title III. 
This is the title under which general aid 
will be coming, if general aid comes. I 
believe we ought to move step by step 
from categorical aid to general aid. Let 
us make certain that when we move the 
State departments of education have 
had the responsibility at least of de- 
veloping a State plan and of determin- 
ing the areas of the State which will re- 
ceive assistance and the kinds of pro- 
grams they will be able to utilize to im- 
prove education and to coordinate the 
programs so they will be ready. A State 
plan, you must remember, requires the 
approval of the U.S. Commissioner, 

Let us not leave this completely up to 
the Commissioner of Education. Now it 
is the Commissioner of Education, de- 
spite the language which requires the 
local educational agency to send their 
applications in to the State department 
for review, because a number of the ap- 
plications that have been turned down 
by the States have been approved by the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

I have been told that 17 such projects 
have been recommended against by the 
State of New York alone, that is, the 
commissioner there did not approve of in 
his review. This is what has been told to 
me. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York because I brought up the 
State of New York. 

Mr. CAREY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I am in possession of a telegram from 
the statewide school superintendents of 
New York State, calling for reenactment 
of title III, as is. 

Mr. QUIE. That has nothing to do 
with the point I made, that 17 projects 
were recommended against by the State 
department of education but were ap- 
proved and funded by the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Jim Allen is a person most highly re- 
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spected as an outstanding chief State 
school officer. 

Mr. CAREY. And he does not support 
this amendment. 

Mr. QUIE. I do not believe that Jim 
Allen does not support this amendment. 
Has the gentleman gotten a letter from 
Jim Allen saying he does not support the 
amendment of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs. Green]? 

Mr. CAREY. Yes; I have been in con- 
ference with the State superintendent 
of the State of New York. He is also 
familiar with the suggested substitute 
of the gentlewoman from Hawaii, and 
he will support that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentlewoman 
from Hawaii [Mrs. Minx]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. O'Hara of Michigan, Mr. Meeps, Mr. 
REsNIcK, and Mr. Joztson yielded their 
time to Mrs. MINK.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield my 
time to the gentlewoman from Hawaii 
(Mrs. MINK]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr, Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, I shall 
not object at this time, but on the next 
limitation of time I am going to object 
to any yielding of time to some other 
Member. We have too much collusion 
going on, with people trying to preserve 
time for one Member. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BRADEMAS, 
Mr. Dent, Mr. WILIA D. Forp and Mr. 
Sr GERMAIN yielded their time to Mrs. 
MINK.) 

Mrs. MINK. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman. 

I rise in the hope that at this late hour 
this Chamber may have arrived at an 
attitude of reason and logical compro- 
mise. I will not take the time which is 
limited to me at this point in the debate 
to offer my substitute amendment. How- 
ever, I will do so at the close of the al- 
lotted time for consideration of this 
amendment. 

I wish to take my time to express the 
hope and the wish that Members on all 
sides of this argument will concur in my 
belief that the basic policy which has 
been incorporated into the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act in title III 
Was a very sound one; and that educa- 
tors across the country have acclaimed 
the results and the progress we have 
achieved because of this unique program, 
the emphasis of which has been the in- 
novation of new educational attitudes 
and pursuits in our local school system. 

The hearings that we held in 1965 and 
1966 and again in 1967 clearly demon- 
strated the fact that title III was a very 
useful device for our local school systems 
throughout the country and that new 
techniques in instruction and in new 
communicating methods so developed 
were extremely important and that the 
local school systems were beginning to 
incorporate these new ideas into their 
classrooms for the benefit of the entire 
school system. 

This is true regardless of whether the 
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school system is in a small rural com- 
munity or whether it is in a large urban 
center. 

In fashioning title III in 1965 it was 
the wisdom of this Congress to center 
the responsibility for the innovation of 
these new programs at the local level 
and in the hands of the local school 
agencies, at the same time requiring that 
they draw upon the total community re- 
sources, all of those involved in educa- 
tion, in cultural pursuits, to come to- 
gether and to offer their local communi- 
ties a rich and new opportunity for a 
greater and more improved educational 
system. 

In developing title III of the 1965 act 
and in extending it we recognized the 
responsibility of the State educational 
agencies. We said that they had a role 
to play in the development of these in- 
novative programs. They were given an 
opportunity to make recommendations. 
This committee as well as the House 
Committee on Education realized it was 
imperative that the State educational 
agencies be given a greater role in the 
planning of their educational programs 
for their own States. We have done so 
in a later title of this bill. In title V we 
have advocated a funding for the 
strengthening of State educational agen- 
cies and for giving them extra funds to 
make plans and to participate actively 
in the development of our school system. 

Mr. Chairman, title III can be success- 
. ful, but it will only really succeed in 
reaching our local communities if it is a 
true partnership of the State and the 
local communities together with the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MINK. Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I am concerned 
about the gentlewoman’s time. Her elo- 
quence is moving, but I wonder what is 
in that substitute amendment? 

Mrs. MINK. Yes. Thank you very 
much, my colleague. 

My substitute amendment is a very 
simple one. It proposes to grant to the 
State educational agencies an opportu- 
nity to have time to review the applica- 
tions which are submitted by the local 
school systems. The amendment. states 
that the application shall be submitted 
to the State educational agency who 
shall have 30 days to study its proposal. 
If the application is not disapproved by 
the State agency after having an oppor- 
tunity to review that application for at 
least 30 days, then it will be submitted to 
the Commissioner here in Washington. 

If the application is disapproved by 
the State educational agency, then it 
will be incumbent upon the Commis- 
sioner to reevaluate, review, study, and 
determine that the application in every 
instance is fully consistent with the pro- 
visions and in furtherance of the pur- 
poses of this act. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, the sub- 
stitute amendment that I offer will grant 
extra funds to the State educational 
agencies for the purpose of overseeing, 
reviewing, and evaluating these applica- 
tions. Five percent of the amount allo- 
cated under title III will be granted di- 
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rectly to the State educational agencies 
for this purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this is a 
useful compromise and is a step in the 
direction of giving the State and local 
educational agencies a greater oppor- 
tunity to work together. } 

Mr. Chairman, it is consistent with 
the objectives of this bill, because we 
have done the same thing in title V 
which we shall be considering very 
shortly. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that the 
members of the Committee will consider 
the import of title III and the absolute 
necessity of reserving to the local school 
boards their fundamental role in evalu- 
ating and developing new programs but 
also recognize that this must be a part- 
nership at the State, Federal, and local 
agencies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ERLENBORN]. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to yield my time 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Qui]. 

The CHAIRMAN Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARBY. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr, Chairman, under the 
reservation of time are not those who 
have already spoken, either in support 
of or in opposition to the amendment, 
foreclosed from being allocated addi- 
tional time during this period of the 
debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman from New York that 
the names of the Members who were 
standing were placed on the list. 

Mr. CAREY. Regardless of whether 
or not they had spoken already for 5 
minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman from New York that 
there was no objection at the time. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REID]. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in strong opposition to the 
amendment. Title III is innovative and 
has encouraged creativity in local school 
districts. It has worked well at the local 
level and should continue to be man- 
aged there. 

Mr. Chairman, a recent survey indi- 
cates that 723 local title III project di- 
rectors—some 90 percent of the local ad- 
ministrators—explicitly favor the pro- 
gram as it is now being carried out. The 
New York statewide regional title III 
directors have unanimously endorsed it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to com- 
mend the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Hawaii and say to the gentlewoman 
that I believe her amendment should be 
supported. It is my understanding that 
Dr. James L, Allen, Jr., commissioner 
of education of the State of New York, 
supports the amendment which has been 
offered by the gentlewoman from 
Hawaii. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Oregon 
(Mrs. GREEN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Mr. Chair- 
man, let me make one or two comments. 
In respect to innovation at the local 
school district level the local school dis- 
trict can still have all of the leeway it 
presently has under presently innovative 
plans. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment simply 
calls for a State plan, with initiation 
remaining with local and State educa- 
tional leaders. 

Mr, Chairman, this amendment has 
been endorsed by the National Educa- 
tion Association, the National School 
Board Association and the State school 
Officials, plus countless superintendents 
all across the country. 

Mr. Chairman, these are the people 
participating and who are working most 
closely with the program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
DICKINSON]. ‘ : 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Quiz]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, follow- 
ing the close of the last session, I was 
called to a meeting of about 20 local 
school administrators, all of whom com- 
plained about the strict regulation and 
control of programs which the Federal 
Office of Education dictated. They said 
in substance that the Federal Office of 
Education did not understand their edu- 
cational priorities and that his decisions 
were inconsistent with the needs of the 
particular school district. 

Mr. Chairman, just recently I had a 
letter from the county superintendent of 
schools of McHenry County in my con- 
gressional district. He also supports this 
idea of greater flexibility and decision- 
making at the local and State levels. 

The report itself appears to recognize 
on page 7 the need for amending title 
III of the bill. I believe the very fact 
that the substitute is offered by the gen- 
tlewoman from Hawaii, which the ma- 
jority appears to accept, is a further rec- 
ognition of the need for changing the 
present system of rigid Federal control 

In my opinion the amendment offered 
by the gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN] is a straightforward approach to 
the problem that has arisen. Her amend- 
ment will repose greater authority and 
responsibility in our State and local 
school administration. I hope it will be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, this pro- 
gram has not worked well. There has 
been example after example after ex- 
ample of bad administration in the pres- 
ent aid to education program. Many of 
them have been cited in this debate. 
The distinguished gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs. Green] has offered a 
meaningful amendment which will im- 
prove the bill; which will help to stop 
arbitrary, autocratic, and dictatorial 
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efforts toward Federal control of edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Chairman, Congress did not_in- 
tend Federal control] of education, or a 
Federal education program. Here is an 
opportunity by proper amendment ‘to 
help prohibit the use of Federal educa- 
tional funds to pressure, interfere with, 
or otherwise attempt to control or change 
the operation of local public schools, 
where there is compliance with the law. 
Here is an opportunity to show that Con- 
gress wants an end to the illegal and 
objectionable practices which are down- 
grading education nationwide. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
the Green amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STEIGER]. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and fifteen Members are present, a quo- 
rum. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I would rise to indicate that 
I do not believe the compromise offered 
by the gentlewoman from Hawaii is at 
all a compromise. I do not believe that 
you can take away the basic intent and 
plan of what the gentlewoman from 
Oregon has suggested in her amend- 
ment, and expect it to work with half 
a loaf. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
gentlewoman from Oregon IMs. 
GREEN]. 

I have received a telegram from the 
Secretary of the Wisconsin Association 
of School Boards, George Tipler, as fol- 
lows: 

We respectfully urge your consideration 
and support of amendment to 7819 designed 
to support State plan authority and approval 
for title II funds under ESEA, 


This support by the association rep- 
resenting the hundreds of school boards 
is a clear indication of local support for 
this amendment. 

The Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction in a position paper on Fed- 
eral aid made before the Education Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, headed by the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], on 
December 8, 1966, said: 

We support the conversion of Title III of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act to a State-plan operation which will per- 
mit each State to administer its plan of 
supplementary services and ‘centers. We 
maintain that the primary responsibility of 
providing general services to local districts 
should rest within the State agency and local 


school district. 
The statement goes on to say: 


The direct Federal-to-local administra- 
tion of the existing Title III program by- 
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lar classroom teachers of many burdens 


passes fundamental State responsibility and 
thereby sets a questionable precedent. 


Thus it is clear that this amendment 
is in the best interests of all of the chil- 
dren in this country. But not only will 
it serve well the needs of our school- 
children, both public and private, but it 
will work to strengthen local and State 
responsibility. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
LMr. Carey]. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just comment in the time allowed that 
we see before us in this amendment the 
feminine gender of the Quie amendment, 
as has been suggested by the gentleman 
from Minnesota. In the changeover, the 
metamorphasis, I see something has been 
lost in the process. 

Mr. Chairman, if anyone believes this 
amendment has the suggested flexibility 
of the Quie amendment he had better 
read it, because it enumerates eight spe- 
cific programs. I would also suggest that 
you read section 304, where it states that 
the funds will be received by the States 
solely for purposes specified by the Com- 
missioner of Education under the law. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ARENDS 
yielded his time to Mr. Quiz.) 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
cent months we have seen the emergence 
of several very thoughtful commentaries 
on the state of American education. In- 
cluded in this wealth of published mate- 
rials is a report issued by the President’s 
National Advisory Council on the Edu- 
cation of the Disadvantaged Child. This 
report is dedicated, in full, to a single 
education effort—the Teacher Corps. It 
says of the Teacher Corps: 

Of all present investments of public ef- 
fort, few are likely to yield so large a return, 


I am proud to say that Philadelphia is 
currently host to 39 Teacher Corps men 
who are working in nine of our public 
schools. Their presence has been clearly 
felt and applauded not only by our school 
superintendent and school principals, but 
by all of the educators and private cit- 
izens who have come in contact with this 
dedicated and resourceful group. 

From Dr. Leon Osview, the director of 
the Teacher Corps graduate training 
program at Temple University we hear 
that the Corps has taught Temple so 
much that the school of education is 
presently making plans to model its en- 
tire teacher education program after the 
Teacher Corps. 

In terms of curriculum innovation 
generated by the Teacher Corps at Tem- 
ple, two courses have already been in- 
cluded in the new college of education 
catalog. These courses, originally devel- 
oped for corpsmen only, have proved so 
effective that they will now be available 
to all education majors. 

In the public schools, our corpsmen 
have not only pitched in to relieve regu- 
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but they have also been innovators. They 
have organized and now supervise such 
worthwhile extracurricular activities as 
a school glee club, a dramatics society, 
an instrumental group—activities which 
would not have been possible without 
the supplementary faculty called the 
Teacher Corps. 

On the local level, our corpsmen have 
gone into the heart of the poverty com- 
munity. They have developed evening 
armchair classes for illiterate adults. 
They have established a self-help in- 
formation center where low-income 
families can go for information on all 
social services available in the Phila- 
delphia area. 

The Teacher Corps men in Philadel- 
phia have done all this and so much 
more. To deprive our needy citizens of 
so dedicated and effective a group would 
be to show blatant disregard for the 
special problems of the poor. 

I know that my constituents join with 
me in expressing the hope that the 
Teacher Corps will be able to continue 
its meaningful work in the needy schools 
of Philadelphia and the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gehtleman from Mississippi 
(Mr, WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time allotted to me be allotted to the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. QUIE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, that state- 
ment comes as a surprise to me that Jim 
Allen, of New York, would be opposed to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon. In fact, he testified 
a number of times in favor of this type 
of amendment and I am confident that 
if he read it, he would be for this amend- 
ment. In fact, the testimony that we 
heard in Maine and Boston, Mass., in 
Washington, D.C., and Chicago, Min- 
neapolis and San Francisco—and I read 
hearings in Atlanta, St. Louis, and the 
study of the U.S. Office of Education by 
the gentlewoman from Oregon by her 
subcommittee—the hearings all indi- 
cated time after time after time that the 
important educators and teachers and 
administrators and chief State school of- 
ficials and people in institutions of high- 
er learning in talking about elementary 
and secondary education indicated sup- 
port for permitting the States to exer- 
cise responsibility under title III. 

If there is anything that there is wide- 
spread support for, this is it. If you are 
going to have any semblance of State re- 
sponsibility in Federal programs for edu- 
cation, we had better support at least 
the Green amendment and vote against 
the substitute amendment to be offered 
by the gentlewoman from Hawaii. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

Mrs. MINE. Mr. Chairman, I offer my 
amendment which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, my 
name was on the list of Members to be 
recognized. : 
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The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will point 
out that the motion limiting debate 
called for a time limit by the clock— 
and it is now after 8 o’clock. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. MINE 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mrs. MINK as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mrs, 
GREEN of Oregon: On page 59, after line 21, 
insert the following: 

“Grants for State administration 

“Sec, 182. (a) Section 302(c) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

„e) Not to exceed 5 per centum of the 
amount apportioned under this section to 
any State for any fiscal year, or $50,000 if 
greater, may be used by the Commissioner 
for payments to the State pursuant to sec- 
tion 309.“ 

“(b) Title III of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


Grants to State educational agencies 


“ ‘Sec. 309. Subject to the limitation speci- 
fied in section 302(c), sums apportioned to 
any State pursuant to section 302 for any 
fiscal year shall be available to the Commis- 
sloner for payment, to such State, of the 
amount of the expenditures incurred by its 
State educational agency in such year for 
(1) review of and action on the applications 
of local educational agencies pursuant to sec- 
tion 304(b) (4), and (2) development of the 
State educational agency’s planning and ad- 
ministrative capacity in carrying out its 
functions under this title, including staff 
development and training.’ 

“(¢) (1) Section 301(a) of such Act is 
amended by inserting ‘(1)’ before ‘grants’ 
and by inserting the following before the 
period at the end thereof: ‘, and (2) pay- 
ments to States pursuant to section 309’. 

“(2) Section 303 of such Act is amended 
by inserting ‘to local educational agencies’ 
after ‘Grants’ in the introductory phrase of 
the section. 

(68) Section 304(b) of such Act is 
amended by inserting ‘for a program of sup- 
plementary educational services’ after 
‘grants’ in the introductory phrase of such 
subsection; and subsection (c) of such sec- 
tion 304 is amended by out ‘this 
title’. and inserting in lieu thereof “this 
section.’ 

“(4) Section 305(a) of such Act is 
amended by inserting ‘, other than amounts 
used by the Commissioner for payments to 
States pursuant to section 309, after ‘section 
‘802’ and by striking out ‘this title’ and in- 

in lieu thereof ‘section 304(b)’. 

“(5) Clause (1) of section 306 (b) of such 
title is amended by inserting ‘the foregoing 
provisions of’ before ‘this title’. 

d) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall be effective with respect to appro- 
priations, and apportionments from appro- 
priations, made for fiscal years beginning 
after June 30, 1967. 

“State approval of applications 

“Sec. 133. Section 304 (b) (4) of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 is amended to read as follows: 

(4) the application has been submitted 
to the State educational agency and such ap- 
plication has not been disapproved by such 
agency within thirty days of such submission, 
or, if so disapproved, has been reconsidered by 
the Commissioner and found by him to be 
fully consistent with the provisions and in 
furtherance of the purposes of this title.’” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by Mrs. Mink 
as & substitute for the amendment of- 
fered by Mrs. Green of Oregon. 
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The question was taken; and on & di- 
vision (demanded by Mrs. Mixx) there 
were—ayes 77, noes 146. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mrs. MINK and 
Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
123, noes 181. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. O'Hara of 
Michigan) there were—ayes 179, noes 
115. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mrs. GREEN of 
Oregon and Mr. PERKINS. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
181, noes 124. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. ERLENBORN 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ERLENBORN: On 
page 50, beginning with line 17, strike out 
everything down through line 7 on page 58. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a unanimous-consent 
request? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky 
for a unanimous-consent request? 
fore I do that I have a unanimous- 
consent request of my own: 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that another amendment to the next 
succeeding section, which is a conform- 
ing amendment, be considered with this 
amendment, and that the two be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, could 
the gentleman explain: Does the amend- 
ment take out the Teacher Corps? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, to 
answer the question of the gentleman, 
I would say these twò amendments to- 
gether take out all of the language in 
this bill concerning the Teacher Corps, 
the transfer of the authorization for part 
of the Teacher Corps, plus the repeal 
which is in here of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I withdraw my reservation of ob- 
jection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 


Minois? 
. There was no objection. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ERLENBORN: On 
page 58, strike out lines 8 through 12. 
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Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
from Illinois yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky for a unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am torn between my desire to be fair 
and to yield to the gentleman, and if the 
gentleman would tell me what his re- 
quest is, I could then decide whether I 
would like to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I simply 
want to ask a unanimous-consent re- 
quest that all debate on this bill and all 
amendments thereto close at 9:30. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not feel like I can yield for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman does 
not yield. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, 
these two amendments being considered 
en bloc do one thing: they take out all 
of the language in this bill concerning 
the Teacher Corps. 

I believe, to understand the purpose of 
these two amendments, it is necessary to 
trace just briefly the history of the 
Teacher Corps. 

Mr. Chairman, before tracing the leg- 
islative history of the Teacher Corps, let 
me first preface my remarks by saying 
I have an amendment here that should 
appeal to both those who are proponents 
of the Teacher Corps and those who are 
opponents of the Teacher Corps. 

Mr. Chairman, now let me trace just 
briefly the legislative history of the 
Teacher Corps. In 1965 the Teacher 
Corps was authorized, but no funds were 
granted that year in the appropriation 
bill. The Teacher Corps was first funded 
by supplementary appropriation in early 
1966. In the regular appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1967 were funds which, ac- 
cording to the conference report, were 
funds to phase out the Teacher Corps 
program. All of the authorization for the 
Teacher Corps was contained in the 
Higher Education Act. 

Mr. Chairman, when the bill now 
pending before us was filed by the ad- 
ministration, there was really little ex- 
cuse for this bill since we already had 
authorization for the elementary and 
secondary education for fiscal year 1968. 
The administration apparently saw no 
pressing need for additional authoriza- 
tion, since no additional authorization 
for elementary and secondary education 
was included in that bill. 

In my opinion the bill now before us 
began merely as a vehicle for the trans- 
fer of the Teacher Corps authorization 
from the Higher Education Act to the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. And I understand why such a 
transfer might be desired by those who 
filed the bill. 

The Teacher Corps is nothing more 
than teacher education. It is in higher 
education—similar to the national de- 
fense education institutes—and similar 
to the teacher fellowships under title V 
of the Higher Education Act. 

So why would the administration want 
to transfer the authority for the Teacher 
Corps to the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act? 

I think it was a recognition of the fact 
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that the administration at that time was 
not worried about “black” power but it 
was worried about “Green” power. That 
is the fact that the gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs. Green] is the chairman 
of the committee that has jursidiction 
of the Higher Education Act and was not 
necessarily known as a particular sup- 
porter of the Teacher Corps. 

During the deliberation of the com- 
mittee, a very strange thing happened. 
By amendment, only half of the author- 
ization for the Teacher Corps was put 
in the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. The other half was left in the 
Higher Education Act. 

So now we have a program that is 
going to be divided in its authorization— 
part in the Higher Education Act and 
part in the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

I happen to think that the Teacher 
Corps, which is presently training some 
950 teachers to take care of a shortage 
of 170,000 teachers, is doing very little 
in the way of providing teachers who are 
needed. But even those who support the 
Teacher Corps should not want to see 
this division of the authority over the 
Teacher Corps. 

That is why I say this amendment 
would appeal to both. 

If the amendment is adopted, it does 
not destroy the Teacher Corps. It merely 
keeps the authorization in the Higher 
Education Act which is now pending be- 
fore the subcommittee that the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. Green] 
chairs, that is the Special Subcommittee 
on Education of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

In our hearings before the committee, 
Secretary Gardner and Commissioner 
Howe both supported the Teacher Corps. 
Their main argument seemed to be that 
the only way you can develop an esprit de 
corps for these teachers for the hard 
schools of the core city was to have a 
Teacher Corps and esprit de corps. 
Which prompted me to inquire of Secre- 
tary Gardner if the only way we could 
have esprit“ was to have “de corps.” 
Because it seems as though they do not 
give any credit to those who teach urban 
schools outside of the Teacher Corps. 

Mr, PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, subsequent to the en- 
actment of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act, the general Subcom- 
mittee on Education conducted hearings 
on teacher training programs and the 
Teacher Corps. We reported a bill to the 
full committee and the full Committee 
on Education and Labor reported the bill 
to the House. 

The Teacher Corps became a part of 
the Higher Education Act not because of 
the initial action of the House but by vir- 
tue of a Senate amendment to the House 
passed Higher Education amendments 
of 1965—Public Law 89-329. The Teacher 
Corps is an elementary and secondary 
education matter pertaining directly to 
title I programs under ESEA. Let me 
cite the history in the House committee 
of the development of the Teacher Corps. 

On July 7, 1965, the General Subcom- 
mittee on Education initiated hearings 
on teacher fellowships and National 
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Teacher Corps, H.R. 7309, H.R. 9627, 
H.R. 9833, H.R. 9928, bills to strengthen 
elementary and secondary education op- 
portunities. through establishment of 
teacher fellowship programs and the Na- 
tional Teacher Corps. 

On October 23, 1965, the general Sub- 
committee on Education reported H.R. 
9627 after striking all after the enacting 
clause and substituting a subcommittee 
print dated August 3, containing all 
of the subcommittee amendments to 
H.R. 9627. The legislation reported by 
the subcommittee to the full con mittee 
contained two major parts, part A and 
part B; part A dealing with a teacher 
fellowship program and part B estab- 
lishing a National Teacher Corps to “be 
furnished to local educational agencies 
in areas having high concentrations of 
low-income families to participate in 
programs and projects approved under 
title I of. the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965.”—-House Report 
No. 953, 89th Congress. 

On September 2, 1965, the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee reported to 
the whole House H.R. 9627—House Re- 
port No. 953, 89th Congress—containing 
provisions for the teacher fellowship 
program and the National Teacher Corps 
as reported by the general Subcommittee 
on Education. On this same date, the 
Senate passed H.R. 9567, the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 which had pre- 
viously passed the House on August 26. 
One of the Senate amendments to this 
bill was to include authorization for a 
National Teachers Corps. On September 
15, 1965, the House agreed to a confer- 
ence with the Senate on H.R. 9567. On 
October 19, 1965, the conference report 
on H.R. 9567—House Report No. 1178— 
was filed. In reconciling the differences 
between the House- and Senate-passed 
measures the Senate agreed to adopt 
major modifications of their teacher fel- 
lowship program bringing them directly 
in line with those which had been rec- 
ommended by the House Education and 
Labor Committee in its reported bill, 
H.R. 9627, and at the same time the 
House yielded in large part to the Sen- 
ate version of the National Teacher 
Corps. The conference report was agreed 
to in both Houses of the Congress on 
October 20. 

The Teacher Corps is doing a wonder- 
ful job in the distressed areas of the 
country, and we certainly should not dis- 
rupt the progress that is being made 
by deleting that section from the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 
To do so would be a great disservice to 
the people who have enrolled in the 
Teachers Corps and the colleges and uni- 
versities that have made preparation to 
train these teachers. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I am hope- 
ful that the Committee will vote down 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. I believe that 
one of the results of the amendment 
would be a delay. The ESEA bill is now 
on the floor of the House. I refer to the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. Whereas the higher education bill 
I believe right now is in subcommittee. 


A significant attrition could occur. The 
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Teachers Corps is a program that I think, 
has proven itself to be very effective. 
There has been a countless amount of 
testimony, before our committee which 
time and time again brought out the 
point that the most important factor in- 
volved in the development and education 
of children in deprived schools was the 
need for teachers. This is one of the most 
important factors in the whole program. 

The attrition that could occur could 
affect the interest in this Teacher Corps 
program. There could be less enthusiasm 
among teachers. 

We must remember, ladies and gentle- 
men, that many of the teachers from the 
Teachers Corps go down into the very 
deprived areas in which the so-called 
ghettos exist. Some are not even safe at, 
times in those areas, It takes a great deal 
of ability and courage on the part of 
teachers to go in there and do the job 
that is so necessary. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. I ‘think we should 
make perfectly clear that there is ab- 
solutely no Federal control involved in 
the Teachers Corps. 

Mr. BELL. There is absolutely no 
Federal control involved. : 

Mr. PERKINS. The decisions are left 
entirely to the local boards of education. 

Mr.BELL. Thatis correct. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York, 

Mr: REID of New York. I commend 
the gentlemen from California for his’ 
statement, atid I wish to point out very 
simply that the Teachers Corps has not 
been sufficiently and strongly supported 
by this Congress. It is a basic program 
providing teachers of commitment to 
some of our most needy ghetto and rural 
areas. It is creative. 

Any delay now would be unfortunate. 
The Teachers Corps should be signing 
contracts with universities for the train- 
ing of corps members this summer and 
next fall. School district budgets and 
plans for next year are being put in final 
forms. 

Above all, the Congress should give a 
clear indication of support for the Corps, 
because it represents, we believe, the kind 
of innovation which is imperative to 
urban public education if it is to respond 
to the immense challenges facing our 
schools today. 

In New York—as Mayor Lindsay 
pointed out in a letter to Secretary 
Gardner: 

At New York University, Hofstra, Hunter, 
and Queens College, working in neighborhood 
store front voter registration drives, clean- 
up campaigns, after school music classes, and 
extra language training, the interns have 
refused to accept the bounds of a text-book 
definition of teaching. They have helped 
their students by helping their community, 
and they have brought new hope to chil- 
dren who too often give up in school because 
they believe the schools have given up on 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, I have witnessed the 
commitment and the sense of total 
involvement that the Teacher Corps in 
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New York City is bringing to students, 
parents, faculties, schools; and to the 
overall community. x 

I strongly believe the amendment 
should be opposed and a vote of confi- 
dence given to the Teacher Corps: 

Mr. BELL. I thank the gentleman. 
There is no assurance that the Teacher 
Corps will be included in the higher edu- 
cation program particularly if this 
amendment passes. 

Today there are 1,200 serving in the 
Teacher Corps. They are affecting 111 
different school districts in 29 States. 
They are helping 250,000 disadvantaged 
children. 

I believe it is very important. It is a 
very important key to the whole opera- 
tion of the educational program for 
fighting poverty in this Nation. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

There has been a concerted effort to- 
day to emasculate the committee bill, 
which has been very carefully thought 
out by our committee. These bills, when 
they come to the floor, do not come 
written on our knee. This committee has 
very carefully taken into consideration 
all of the factors. When we bring a bill 
to this floor, we bring it here because, 
in the opinion of the majority and after 
we hear the best witnesses we can get, we 
have what we believe will work best. 

We are making a mistake in trying to 
hastily write this legislation on the floor. 
We have just passed an amendment to 
title III. I want my colleagues to read 
carefully that amendment before the 
rollcall comes. I can tell my colleagues 
now—and they can say I am wrong, but 
they can call their own authorities and 
they will tell them I am right—that-in 
the amendment we have just adopted 
by tellers, we have destroyed in 30 
States, where there are constitutional 
prohibitions, any participation by paro- 
chial schools in title III. Any hope for 
participating in the shared-time pro- 
gram, in the other programs, is now 
seriously endangered and jeopardized, 
simply because we ran through this 
amendment in a ramrod way instead of 
staying with the committee proposal. 
During the past 2 years there has been 
new hope for all children in America— 
public and private school students— 
under this act. Tonight, with only 15 
minutes of debate, we are destroying this 
new hope. r 

Now, about the Teachers Corps, there 
are great shortages of teachers all over 
the country and in areas that title I 
wants to serve. We can show our col- 
leagues, school district after school dis- 
trict where they are unable to take ad- 
vantage of the law we have written in 
title I, simply because they do not have 
adequate and sufficient teachers. 

The Teachers Corps has been recruit- 
ing young people, as the gentleman from 
California said, who are courageous 
young people, who will go into the most 
difficult educational circumstances and 
try to help and bring these youngsters 
up to better cultural and educational 
levels and to make them meaningful 
citizens: à j 

We haye carefully thought this out, as 
the chairman has said. We are moving 
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forward—with the Teachers Corps. The 
gentleman, the author of the amend- 
ment, said in the well that the Teachers 
Corps is in the higher education bill. At 
this moment I cannot say when we will 
see daylight on the higher education bill. 
I say, stay with the bill of the committee, 
vote down this amendment, and let us 
move ahead with a good sound educa- 
tional program which will help millions 
of children in this country. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, after listening to the 
last four speakers, it seems to me it is 
about time that we take a few minutes 
to step down from the pink clouds of 
platitudes and into the world of reality. 

To this end I am going to quote from 
the statement that I received from a 
highly respected educator and school 
principal who has not relied upon propa- 
ganda beamed from the Office of Educa- 
tion or its federally subsidized mission- 
aries but from actual experience with 
the program. 

Rather than catalogue the weaknesses in 
the long list of federal programs, I would like 
to take this opportunity to call your atten- 
tion to one particular program which has 
many objectionable features and is badly in 
need of revision if not of complete elimi- 
nation. 

The National Teacher Corps was estab- 
lished, according to its proponents, as a pro- 
gram for bringing more teachers into the 
classrooms—especially in disadvantaged 
areas. The objective is commendable. No one 
appreciates more than I, as principal of a 
very large inner-city school, the great need 
of introducing more and better trained 
teachers into the picture. 

Let me point out how the program is 
actually operating in the public schools of 
Chicago. Sixteen inner-city elementary 
schools have been selected under the agree- 
ment between the Board of Education and 
the federal agency as cooperating schools for 
the Teacher Corps program. In each of these 
schools a so-called team consisting of three 
or four educational internes“ under a team 
leader was sent into the school. 

The internes“ all have bachelors degrees 
and are presumed to be interested in enter- 
ing the field of teaching in dis-advantaged 
areas. They spend approximately half of each 
school day in the school and then are off to 
classes. at a local university or to a com- 
munity social agency, At the university they 
take courses under this program which will 
lead to a masters degree. Their half day in 
the elementary school is spent in a variety of 
ways but it is emphasized that they are 
“novices” and are to be treated in somewhat 
the same fashion as “practice teachers”. For 
this they are being given the same full pay of 
a full time substitute teacher or a first year 
assigned teacher. 

The “team leader” is an experienced 
teacher who has been relieved of classroom 
teaching duty to assume the heavy burden 
of supervising the work of the three or four 
fledgling internes“. For this effort the team 
leader is compensated to the tune of $150 
per month over and above full pay at the 
position he may be on the salary schedule. 

To any one familiar with the situation the 
many defects in this program are readily evi- 
dent and they are truly appealing. Permit me 
to elaborate, 

The screening of the candidates for the 
Corps was not done locally and so we find 
so-called “internes” who are, in fact, ex- 
perienced teachers who haye jumped on the 
“gravy train” to an easy masters degree, Some 
of the internes“ were actually employed as 
teachers in the very schools where they now 
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appear in the guise of novices. Moreover, their 
inclusion in the Teacher Corps has actually 
created additional teacher vacancies since 
they were taken out of classrooms to be 
placed in the Corps. The team leaders were, 
for the most part, taken from Chicago class- 
rooms and so further aggravate the critical 
shortage of classroom teachers in the school 
system. But the absurdities do not stop here. 
Many of the team leaders have little or noth- 
ing in their own background of experience to 
really qualify them to supervise anyone in 
the inner-city situation, Some are high school 
teachers with no elementary experience. 
Some have had only the limited experience 
of outer peripheral schools in upper middle 
class communities. Some are not suited by 
temperament or training to assume roles of 
leadership in difficult situations. 

Many of the teachers in our inner-city. 
schools are young substitutes who are at- 
tempting to enter teaching without benefit 
of the National Teacher Corps. Many are re- 
quired by the Board of Education to take 
courses so that they may qualify for the 
regular certification examinations. These 
young teachers must spend a full day with 
full classroom responsibility for which they 
receive the same pay as the half day “in- 
ternes”, These substitutes and other young 
teachers must pay from their own pockets 
for any courses they may be taking. Their 
morale is not enhanced by the presence of the 
more fortunate federally sponsored un- 
ternes”. 

The bonus paid the team leader is in 
excess of that paid the assistant principals in 
many of the sixteen schools involved. The 
duties of the team leader are nebulous and 
in no way compare with the responsibility of 
an assistant principal. Most of these schools 
also contain a regularly assigned teacher des- 
ignated “the master teacher”. This individ- 
ual has a large degree of responsibility for 
working with new and inexperienced teachers. 
Aside from being relieved of responsibility for 
a regular classroom assignment, this master 
teacher receives not one penny of extra com- 
pensation. Need I go further to point-up the 
demoralizing aspect of the operation of the 
National Teacher Corps in our schools. Inci- 
dentally, the principals of the schools are 
not given any additional compensation for 
accepting this additional responsibility al- 
though they already have the burden of su- 
pervising from forty to seventy teachers. 

One final point I would like to make is 
this; the internes have no commitment to 
the Chicago Public Schools. In spite of the 
fact that we provide the facility, the train- 
ing and the ultimate supervision, not one of 
these internes is obligated to remain in the 
inner-city schools. Indeed, it seems more 
than likely that they could, with their gov- 
ernment financed masters degrees, seek prof- 
itable employment far from the scene of 
their “novitiate”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. COLLIER 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
this statement because it is my under- 
standing that in all of the hearings on 
the Teachers Corps not one witness was 
heard who was not actually promoting 
the program. 

I close by suggesting that the Mem- 
bers support this amendment, using the 
words of this school principal, who says: 

I beg you to look long and hard at this 
astonishing program which I have-attempted 
to describe for you in the Chicago setting. 
Insist that this fraudulent program be either 
revised or eliminated. 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. COLLIER. I am pleased to yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Could the gentleman 
tell the Members how this amendment 
is going to cure or remedy any of the 
incidents the gentleman is now 
describing? 

Mr. COLLIER, I will say, as this gen- 
tleman says—and I believe my source is 
better equipped through experience than 
either my friend from Illinois nor the 
gentleman now in the well—on the sub- 
ject. We ought to take a good, hard look 
before we proceed, otherwise we may 
find that the cure is worse than the dis- 
ease itself. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Even assuming what 
the gentleman has cited is correct 

Mr. COLLIER. I have no reason to 
assume otherwise. 

Mr. PUCINSKI,. Let us assume it. I 
still do not see and the gentleman still 
has not told the House how the adoption 
of this particular amendment is going to 
cure any of the things he cites. 

Mr. COLLIER. I am not suggesting it 
will cure the evils in the program. On the 
other hand if we do not have a Teachers 
Corps at all, we would not have to worry 
about the cures. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said many 
times by many wise men that when 
tongues run loose tempers run hot. To- 
night we are in no mood to talk com- 
monsense or logic. It appears that we are 
in the position tonight that having drawn 
blood we want to see it run. You do not 
need to shake your head; I know. Awhile 
ago we went through the line on an 
amendment. No matter how much ex- 
planation is given everyone will believe 
what they want to believe. But I tell you 
in. all sincerity that in the State of 
Pennsylvania, with our constitutional re- 
strictions, you have told a large per- 
centage of the schoolchildren in that 
State that they will receive no benefits, 
no supplemental equipment or other 
available aids in education that would 
have been allowed if the Green amend- 
ment had not passed. 

A substitute was offered which would 
have done exactly what many of you 
have asked be done; namely, that the 
State be recognized in the disposition of 
these funds and in their allocation to the 
projects. However, there would still have 
been room under that substitute for the 
local school district to go direct to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare where the State prohibition 
against State funding of these projects, 
no matter where the money comes from, 
would not apply because it would be in 
violation of State law and the State 
constitution. 

I talked to some of my Republican 
friends in Pennsylvania and they said 
that the attorney general ruled this was 
not so. Let me tell you that attorneys 
general do not make laws. I sat in the 
halls of the Senate of Pennsylvania 
when an attorney general ruled it was 
illegal under our constitution and un- 
lawful for public school buses to pick up 
parochial school children on the bus 
route and, rather, let them stand there 
in the rain and in the cold of winter and 
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pass them by with a half empty bus. 
Later on another attorney general ruled 
that it was legal and proper to pick them 
up. Now they do pick them up. So at- 
torneys general do not make the law. 

The interpretations in Pennsylvania 
will deny to the schoolchildren that at- 
tend parochial schools, sizable percent- 
age of our children, these benefits. I 
know you do not want to do that. His- 
tory will record the abilities of this Con- 
gress and its stature, not the contem- 
porary writers who often are swayed by 
the amount of space they can sell, con- 
demning Congress because of some per- 
sonal faults. These are the things that 
contemporary history will judge us by, 
but the history of the future, in the time 
when real history is written, will say 
that this Congress tonight and today 
acted like a group of kids, not listening 
and not hearing the appeals, not hear- 
ing the voices of those who, in all sin- 
cerity, spoke. I do not know of a more 
sincere man than the gentleman from 
California who serves on my committee. 

Mr. Chairman, he had no ax to grind. 
He tried to talk to you. But, you would 
not listen. And, you will not listen to 
anything. 

Mr. Chairman, I would say tonight that 
if someone offered an amendment, based 
upon the actions of this House today and 
the little you are listening to what is 
said—if they offered an amendment to- 
night to behead every third man in this 
House of Representatives, you would be- 
head him. The only fight would come 
when it came your turn to be beheaded. 
I would be glad to move it, if I could 
stand first in line. 

Now, you will defeat us on this amend- 
ment and you will defeat us on the next 
amendment because you have worked to- 
gether on the bill. But what are you 
working together to do? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. DENT, Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, are the 
members of the Committee of this Whole 
House on the State of the Union working 
together to make this a better piece of 
legislation? Are you working together to 
make it possible for more kids to get a 
better chance at an education? All of 
us, except a few of us possibly, have had 
the benefits of an education. Not many 
of us have had to quit school at the age 
of 12 and go to work and battle the battle 
of life without the great benefit of an 
education. 

So, those of us who have had little or 
no formal education appreciate what 
this legislation means to the thousands— 
yes; millions—of children in this great 
Nation of ours that need the kind of help 
that only you can give them. 

I call upon you to set aside the petty 
personalities and the petty consideration 
of reading in tomorrow’s paper the fact 
that the administration was defeated. 

The administration is not defeated, 
because the administration is an abstract 
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thing. The children are defeated. The 
poor mothers and the poor fathers who 
want an education for their children are 
defeated. Sing to yourself your own 
praises tonight but I swear that tomor- 
row the notes will be sour because what 
you are doing here today is not listening 
to the notes of goodness and kindness 
that this type of legislation exemplifies, 
but rather to the harsh notes of political 
expediency. 

We had to fight opposition to State aid 
for many years in order to obtain any 
kind of State aid in my great State of 
Pennsylvania for the local school dis- 
tricts. And we fought it here in this 
Congress for many years in order to ob- 
tain Federal aid to education. 

Mr. Chairman, Federal aid to educa- 
tion and State aid to education are not 
things dreamed up by so-called liberals 
or socialistically minded people. They are 
the results of the facts of life. Local com- 
munities can no longer stand the cost of 
education. 

Mr. Chairman, the State governments 
reached into the revenue pot and took 
more and more out of the revenue pot. 
Sometime or other it had to come to 
grips with the fact that education was 
going to die in the local communities. 
And, so, State aid to education was born. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, as the Federal 
Government reached deeper and deeper 
into all sources of revenue, it had to come 
to grips with the same serious problem. 

So, Federal aid to education was in- 
evitable, it had to come. Those of you 
who fought it for years are still fighting 
it stubbornly, without thinking or know- 
ing what you are doing. But “wrong 
thinking” seems to be the only principle 
to be followed tonight. 

Mr. GOODELL, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would only say, in 
reply to the gentleman who just spoke, 
that there are many who with full sin- 
cerity believe in the amendments that 
have been offered here and passed. 

Just because the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania disagreed with our sincere 
feeling—and I know he disagrees sin- 
cerely with some of these amendments— 
does not mean that we are acting with- 
out thought, and that we are acting irre- 
sponsibly. We believe these amendments 
will strengthen education in this coun- 
try. We believe they will improve the 
administration of the Education Act, and 
get it back to the State and local people 
where it belongs. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am much impressed 
by the recognition of the gentleman from 
New York of the sincerity of the eloquent 
and moving remarks of our distinguished 
colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT]. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CoL- 
LIER] set the tone quoting from “anony- 
mous and distinguished educators,” one 
or two or three who had an opportunity 
to appear before the various subcommit- 
tees of the Committee on Education and 
Labor in opposition to the Teacher Corps, 
but did not avail themselves of that op- 
portunity. Instead they write anonymous 
letters. 
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We are told by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CoLLIER] that it is better 
not to have any program at all than to 
have one, and then the gentleman from 
New York says “and we are sincere,” 
And of course they are sincere. They do 
not want a Teacher Corps. In one way 
or another there will be a Teacher Corps, 
and in one way or another the roll will 
be called with respect not only to the 
children who benefit from the Teacher 
Corps and those whom they would de- 
prive of that benefit, but with respect to 
the adoption of the preceding amend- 
ment by the gentlewoman from Oregon. 
There will be a rollcall on that, too. Be- 
cause, notwithstanding protestations 
that it will have no effect detrimental to 
children in nonpublic schools, I submit, 
despite the learned gentlewoman’s argu- 
ments, there are legal and constitutional 
problems which that amendment rise to. 

Title III has been an exciting, wonder- 
ful, constructive and innovative program, 
as has the Teacher Corps. Title III is 
now moribund, and if the amendment is 
agreed to the Teacher Corps will be mori- 
bund also. 

I suggest we take a second look and 
give it further thought. A last oppor- 
tunity will be available to all of us be- 
fore the final votes are taken. We should 
reconsider in light of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the children to whom 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania so 
eloquently referred. 

Oh, it is fine to be on the march. It is 
fine to be winning. I have enjoyed win- 
ning a number of times here, and I do 
not mind losing. But I do not think I 
want to see the children lose after a 
20-some-year effort. They have had a 2- 
year gain, and now it is going to be 
stripped from under them. 

I submit there are extremely serious 
and extremely dangerous problems re- 
lating to the deprived children who 
would benefit not only from the most 
innovative and creative Teacher Corps, 
but also from the very exciting, proper 
and successful sections under title III 
administered, not by local education 
agencies, not by State grants, but by a 
means which is completely constitu- 
tional and has worked dramatically and 
wonderfully well. 

Mr. Chairman, title III has been one 
of the most exciting sections of the ESEA 
in its encouragement of supplementary 
and model educational centers and serv- 
ices. It is estimated that title III pro- 
grams have already touched the lives of 
over 10 million students in public and 
private elementary and secondary 
schools. It has funded such varied proj- 
ects as mobile art museums, language 
and speech centers, and central health 
services. It is now moribund, thanks to 
the adoption of the Green amendment. 

Once again, as in title I of the ESEA, 
the constitutional problems of church- 
state relations in requiring participation 
by.. nonpublic school children were 
avoided by providing that title III grants 
are made to local public educational 
agencies. Again, the responsibility for the 
operation and administration of the pro- 
gram is vested in the local agencies. The 
State as a legal entity participates in 
these title III programs only in an ad- 
visory capacity. No State funds are used 
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in the operation of the program. There 
is no time limit in this provision within 
which these private school children will 
begin participation. There is only a 
promise that provision “will be made.” 
How will this promise be enforced? 
What if the State never follows through 
on this promise? 

Contrast the Green language in her 
substitute with section 304(b) (3) of the 
present ESEA. Under this section a title 
III grant will be made “only if” the Com- 
missioner, in reviewing the proposed 
plan, determines that “provision has been 
made” for the participation of private 
school children in section 303(b) proj- 
ects. In other words, the ESEA requires 
that provision for participation of paro- 
chial school children be made before the 
grant is given. 

The House now has before it an 
amendment by the gentlewoman from 
Oregon. The amendment concerns title 
III of the ESEA, The gentlewoman’s 
amendment would change completely 
the present concept and operation of 
title III. Instead of the grants being 
made directly to local educational agen- 
cies, this amendment would grant. Fed- 
eral funds directly to the States. The 
State itself would use this grant to op- 
erate its supplementary educational cen- 
ters and services. Once again, the State 
becomes the focal point of the program, 
receiving and expending the moneys. 
Despite an anticommingling provision, 
there is little doubt that private school 
student participation would be seriously 
reduced, for the reasons previously dis- 
cussed. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in response to the 
statement that just has been made, I 
would call attention to the amendment 
that I offered and which was voted on a 
moment ago. 

In subparagraph 6 of that amendment 
it says: “sets forth policies and proce- 
dures which assure that Federal funds 
made available under this title for any 
fiscal year—(a) will not be commingled 
with State funds.” 

In the May 8 issue of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD in an article put in the 
Recorp by the very distinguished gentle- 
man from New Jersey, the following four 
paragraphs appear—and may I have 
your attention on this. 

Mr. Txompson, the gentleman from 
New Jersey, said this on May 8: 

In spite of these greater State constitu- 
tional restrictions, the administration of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
has continued virtually unaffected. Time 
and again, State attorneys general have 
ruled that the State constitution does not 
apply to Federal programs, the entire cost 
of which is paid for with Federal moneys 
kept separate from State and local funds. 


Then Mr. THompson, the gentleman 
from New Jersey, goes on to say: 

Two examples of these rulings are as 
follows: 

First. In Nevada where dual enrollment 
has been ruled to be unconstitutional, the 
attorney general said that although Nevada 
law forbids the use of State, county, or 
municipal funds to benefit any sectarian 
society, the State may accept and use funds 
under the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 “providing the moneys are 
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designated as Federal moner and kept in 
separate funds.“ 

Second. In New York the attorney general 
ruled that the constitutional provision which 
forbids direct or indirect aid forbids dual 
enrollment even where the program is en- 
tirely paid out of Federal funds. He added, 
however, that no violation would occur “if 
the entire cost of the program in this State— 
including administration thereof—is paid out 
of Federal grants without the use of any 
State or local property or credit or public 
money at any stage of the program.” 


Mr. Chairman, the programs which 
would be available to the youngsters in 
private schools would be financed en- 
tirely out of Federal funds under the 
amendment that I offered. 

Finally, may I say, it does seem to me 
that some of the noble rhetoric that we 
Have heard on the floor today is designed 
to appeal to a maximum adrenal reaction 
and a minimal amount of cerebral 
activity. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad that the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] 
has set the record straight. 

Now, if I may, let us get back to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Ertensorn]. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Chairman, on behalf of 10 of my col- 
leagues and myself, I simply want to 
indicate our support of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
as well as our support for the Teacher 
Corps program, and offer the following 
statement in support of this position: 


We believe the Teacher Corps is a pro- 
gram worthy of support. We further believe 
that certain modifications in the program 
designed to strengthen it and to insure broad 
support in Congress should be adopted. 

There are now some 1200 dedicated men 
and women serving 111. school districts in 
29 states who. are devoting their efforts to 
helping over 250,000 disadvantaged children 
through the Teacher Corps. Without the 
Corps these men and women might not have 
entered the teaching profession. 

The priority needs of our society must in- 
clude the human resources of those in both 
rural and urban areas who, through no fault 
of their own, do not enjoy the full educa- 
tional advantages to which we believe they 
are entitled. The needs of the disadvantaged 
are great and the Teacher Corps is a means 
of meeting the challenge that exists. 

The testimony before the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor clearly demon- 
strated the support for this program by local 
and state school officers, teachers groups, 
and other associations and groups dedicated 
to quality education. 

We believe the program can be strength- 
ened, however, by adopting amendments de- 
signed to improve the procedures by which 
the Corps is operated. Specifically, we would 
urge that local educational agencies con- 
tinue their participation in the funding of 
the Corps and to the extent practicable pay 
for services rendered in their schools; that 
the amendments adopted by the Committee 
on Education and Labor which strengthened 
local control be retained; that the responsi- 
bility for recruiting, selection, and enrolling 
the Corpsmen rest with those colleges and 
universities and schools that participate in 
the Teacher Corps program; and that the 
Corps program be expanded to include place- 
ment of teachers in vocational schools. 

The Teacher Corps program was passed in 
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1965 as a part of the Higher Education Act. 
The House Committee on Education and La- 
bor has proposed that the legislation au- 
thorizing the Corps be split. The Committee, 
therefore, has included those portions re- 
lating to the role of the local educational 
agency in H.R. 7819. 

We intend to support an amendment to 
H.R. 7819 which would result in the con- 
solidation of the Teacher Corps into the 
Higher Education Amendments of 1967. 

Certainly, one of the most dramatic and 
creative results of the Teacher Corps has 
been its impact on the training of teachers 
in institutions of higher education in this 
country, We are persuaded that the Teacher 
Corps should not be isolated but rather must 
he a part of the total effort by the Congress 
and the country to bring quality educational 
opportunity to all ot our children and to help 
redirect the method by which we train teach- 
ers for our society. The Teacher Corps right- 
fully belongs with the other educational pro- 
fession’s programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Lastly, because the Teacher Corps faces a 
June 30, 1967 deadline, we will support every 
effort to bring the authorization legislation 
from the Committee on Education and Labor 
to the floor for early action and will support 
the necessary funding for the program. 

William A. Steiger (Wisconsin); Tom 
Rallsback (Illinois); John Paul Ham- 
merschmidt (Arkansas); Edward D. 
Eshleman (Pennsylvania); Marvin L. 
Esch (Michigan); Erward G. Biester, 
Ir. (Pennsylvania); Gilbert Gude 
(Maryland); Dan Kuykendall (Ten- 
nessee); Jack H. McDonald (Michi- 
gan); Donald W. Riegle, Jr. (Michi- 
gan); Philip E. Ruppe (Michigan), 
Members of Congress. 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, it is inter- 
esting that some people on the other side 
now are smarting over the fact that an 
amendment was adopted that they do 
not approve of. 

It is also interesting that the admin- 
istration is not having their way com- 
pletely this year as they did last year. 

I think that is good. Not because the 
headlines tomorrow will read “Admin- 
istration Defeated” but rather that Con- 
gress is again working its will and legis- 
lating by itself again. 

The same is true about the Teacher 
Corps. The Teacher Corps was a part of 
the Higher Education Act last year. 
There was only one reason it was tacked 
on to the elementary and secondary 
schoo] bill. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT. I know that the gentle- 
man is in favor of the Teacher Corps, but 
why do we not put it in a bill in time to 
get the summer training done rather 
than to wait for a bill that cannot be 
passed in time by the Congress. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, there is no 
reason why the higher education bill 
cannot be brought out in short order be- 
fore the summer program starts. I 
would like to see the Higher Education 
Act passed this year, and since the ele- 
mentary and secondary school bill was 
used as a vehicle for the Teacher Corps, 
there is no reason why it could not be 
used as a vehicle for the higher educa- 
tion bill. 

The statement that was put in the 
Recorp just now by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STEIGER], indicates sup- 
port by some new Republican Congress- 
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men for the Teacher Corps, with cer- 
tain changes that ought to be made. 

I think there are changes that still 
ought to be made in the Teacher Corps 
so that it might operate effectively. No. 
1, it ought to be in the Higher Education 
Act. I think it is ridiculous legislating to 
have a part of it in the Higher Educa- 
tion Act and a part in the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. Let us 
send it back to the higher education bill 
where it was originally. 

There is one concern I have about 
Federal control. This law provides that 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education shall 
recruit, select, and enroll the Corps 
members. There is no reason why this 
should not be made a part of a grant to 
an institution of higher learning, a grant 
to recruit, select, and enroll, rather than 
it being made to the Commissioner of 
Education. 

Lastly, I think it should be made a part 
of this act that at least 10 percent of the 
services of the Corps or interns should be 
financed by the local schools themselves. 
In St. Paul, Minn., St. Thomas College 
runs a program virtually identical to the 
Teacher Corps. St. Paul Public Schools 
fund the interns for the time they spend 
in the schools working for them. Each 
school should pay as large a portion of 
services performed in their schools as 
they are capable. 

New York City has children who are 
educationally deprived and need help. 
But the New York City school system is 
not that poor that it could not pay for 
the services rendered. 

The money for the Teacher Corps 
would go much further, I believe, if this 
was sent back to be included in the higher 
education bill, as the gentleman from 
Illinois intends, then under the leader- 
ship of the gentlewoman from Oregon 
(Mrs. Green]—and she has given as- 
surances—the Teacher Corps would re- 
main there for the purpose of bringing 
people into the teaching profession, 
training them in the special problems of 
the culturally and socially deprived chil- 
dren and to use the intern method of 
training 


We would then bring out a bill which 
was coordinated into the Education Pro- 
fessions Act. 

This administration asked to take the 
myriad of education training programs, 
programs to train people to teach in the 
schools, and put them into the Educa- 
tion Professions Development Act, but 
they left out the Teacher Corps. The 
Teacher Corps should be a part of that, 
along with the other fellowship pro- 
grams. 

Let us consider them as one group of 
programs to bring more people into the 
teaching profession. Let us attract more 
qualified individuals who will work in the 
ghettos and live in the deprived areas of 
the cities and slums where we need their 
services and where the teachers do not 
now receive that special training. That 
work must be done. But we do not have 
to set up a special corps to be recruited, 
selected, and enrolled by the Federal 
Government as if they were the only ones 
that are dedicated to do teaching in dif- 
ficult areas. There are dedicated in- 
dividuals all over the Nation who are 
volunteering their services as teachers, 
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as the Teacher Corps members and in- 
terns are volunteering theirs. 

A program to bring people into the 
teaching profession who in their bacca- 
laureate had no interest in teaching but 
now want to enter the teaching profes- 
sion, to use the intern method to train, 
and to reach the socially deprived, I 
think is an excellent program and it 
should be included in the higher educa- 
tion bill. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I am sorry that the gentle- 
woman from Oregon did not have time 
to yield to me, but I am grateful to her 
for reciting so accurately my remarks in 
the Record several days ago which were 
directed specifically and categorically to 
ESEA as it now exists. And I am sorry 
that she did not have time to acknowl- 
edge the fact that if title III is to be 
changed as she would have it changed 
to a State plan operation, whether in 
whole or in part, the whole situation 
would change. 

It is unfortunate that her logic is 
faulty at this point. It would be the State 
educational agency which would have to 
make the determination under the State 
law, and the whole Federal character of 
the plan would change as it exists in 
today’s law, not as the gentlewoman 
would amend it. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to make this point. I do not want 
to delay this or to take the time of the 
Committee at this late hour. I would not 
do so, except for the fact that on this 
side debate was limited so that those who 
were against the amendment of the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon could not be 
heard on this very important and criti- 
cal amendment to this bill. 

I have devoted much of the time dur- 
ing which I have been in this body 
trying to study the complex relation- 
ships between church and state as they 
apply between the church and the State 
and the Federal Government. I do not 
pretend to be an authority, but I do 
know this. I know when we channel 
funds through the States and State 
agencies, we do two things inimical to 
the interests of children in nonpublic 
schools. Of course, the Green amend- 
ment will bring into play the effect of the 
State constitutions, because in the plan- 
ning of the State program, the State 
education offices have to keep an eye on 
the State constitution. In the amend- 
ment they are necessarily involved at 
that level. Second, as I pointed out be- 
fore, we put them at a disadvantage be- 
cause there is no such thing as a state- 
wide parochial school system. The very 
nature of the term “parochial,” is evi- 
dence that they exist only in units the 
size of school districts. Then we have 
several kinds of diverse systems which 
are parochial. We have Hebrew schools 
and National Christian Union schools, 
Lutheran schools, and we have Roman 
Catholic schools and so forth. They are 
not organized in common to deal with 
State agencies. 

Therefore, when you passed the new 
title III, you put them at a tremendous 
disadvantage, because they are without 
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a chief spokesman to deal with the State 
educational agency. They have no voice. 
They have no way to reach this agency 
as a body. They exist in separate areas, 
and local areas, on a parochial basis 
only. 

In doing what we have done tonight, 
I hope we will go on record and vote ina 
separate vote on this Green amendment. 
I warn my colleagues if you do this, keep 
in mind you may be taking a step back- 
ward, regardless of what has been said 
about the church-state relationship not 
being involved. Keep in mind that those 
who are responsible for children in the 
nonpublic schools have spoken with one 
voice that this amendment as presented 
by the gentlewoman from Oregon has 
put them at a disadvantage and they 
have opposed this amendment. 

They are not opposed to education. 
They work together harmoniously, and 
have since we passed this bill, in a con- 
sortium of cooperation which may now 
be destroyed by plunging them into a 
new relationship for which they are not 
prepared. 

It title III is working in this country, 
why do we have to change it? I want to 
hear from any constructive viewpoint in 
this body tonight where title III has not 
worked to the advantage of the public 
and nonpublic schools. 

This was the bridge, the thing that 
brought them together. This was the way 
we brought about the wholesome dis- 
course between public and private school 
officials. Now the only place they can talk 
together is annually before the State 
educational agency in setting up a State 
plan, and they do not have the voice or 
organization to do this, Are we about to 
destroy in a separate vote the carefully 
constructed accommodation and ar- 
rangement that it took 20 years to put 
together? 

We did this in this House with less 
than 15 minutes of debate, and no hear- 
ings on the Green amendment, and no 
way in which we could be heard. Debate, 
I repeat, was limited. And then we cast 
the lot of these children at the feet of 
the 50 State administrators who have 
never had to deal with them before. Is 
this the way to treat seven and a half 
million children in this land? Is this the 
way to legislate and to take a chance of 
breaking down the carefully constructed 
arrangement which took us 20 years to 
build? I urge the defeat of the Green 
amendment when next we vote. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the 
amendment. 

I rise as one of the freshmen Members 
who support the Teacher Corps, but with 
the modifications outlined by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota which will 
strengthen the Corps. For the tenor of 
this Congress is not one of negativism, 
but one of developing and forging new 
and constructive programs and better 
alternatives to what the administration 
and the previous Congresses have de- 
veloped. I would suggest, whether we 
call them the Quie amendments or the 
Quie amendments with the “Green tint,” 
or call them the Green amendments, that 
what we are doing tonight in the 90th 
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Congress is building on the base of what 
has been constructed in the 89th Con- 
gress. 

I would remind the gentleman who 
spoke previously that the church-state 
issue is one of false fear which they 
brought up and not an issue which is 
presented legitimately by the amend- 
ment of the gentlewoman from Oregon 
(Mrs, GREEN]. 

Surely there is one point that was 
made which has merit—that private and 
parochial schools will now have to deal 
with the States. They have to accept that 
task of developing new and more effec- 
tive lines of communication. 

But surely there is a higher question, 
and that question is one which affects 
every school child in this country, public 
or private. 

That question is this: Can we, in this 
country, make use of the diversity found 
in the public and private schools in this 
country throughout each State and each 
locality? Can we make full use of this 
great diversity in forging a new edu- 
cational program, or will we continue on 
in a proliferation of grants and authority 
from one central source? 

That is the issue in the amendments 
of the gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN]. That is the structure being 
forged on this floor tonight. 

The result is not against the children, 
it is for the children, for it makes use of 
the very diversity found in the demo- 
cratic system, in the strong local systems, 
public and private. 

We are not regressing to the issues of 
the 89th Congress and the past but mov- 
ing ahead into the issues of the 90th 
Congress, and the future, as we forge a 
new, constructive program—not against 
the administration, but for the people, 
and for all the children of the United 
States. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to pro- 
pound a question to my colleague from 
Minnesota. 

In my State of Indiana the State con- 
stitution requires that all funds, regard- 
less of their source—including funds 
from the Federal Government—be de- 
posited in the State treasury. They can 
only be used through appropriations by 
the State legislature. 

Therefore, my question relates to my 
own State. Has the gentleman deter- 
mined by what means these funds can 
be segregated and not commingled? 

I may further point out that the super- 
intendent of public instruction in my 
State has no legal capacity to hold funds. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I would say 
to the gentleman that I inquired of the 
American Law Division, Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, Library of Congress, and 
asked them to make a full report on this. 

I placed their report in the REcorp, 
on page 13152, for May 18. There they 
give their opinion, in listing constitu- 
tional and statutory prohibitions in each 
of the States. 

Their statement concluded that there 
would be no different effect in Indiana 
under a plan like that proposed by the 
gentlewoman from Oregon, than under 
the present act. They made their deter- 
mination based in part on the language 
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of my amendment which would prohibit 
a commingling of funds. 

The law presently, under title I, for 
money which goes to the States in a 
lump-sum payment to the State educa- 
tional agencies to carry out programs in 
the local school districts, carries no stat- 
utory provision that it shall not be com- 
mingled, but this has not presented a 
problem under State laws. 

If we include the language that Fed- 
eral funds “will not be commingled with 
State funds” as the gentlewoman from 
Oregon has done, this in my estimation 
strengthens the language, because there 
is no unsympathetic commissioner of ed- 
ucation who could come in to say, The 
decision of the previous commissioner is 
not right.” The private school people will 
then be protected by the statute itself, 
for the Federal funds would be held sep- 
arate from State funds. 

Mr, JACOBS. I thank the gentleman 
for his response, Mr. Chairman, 

However, having been a member of the 
Indiana General Assembly and having 
practiced law in Indiana, I am of the 
opinion that a segregation of Federal 
funds, once they are deposited with the 
treasurer of my State, cannot take place 
even by act of the legislature, but only 
by amending the constitution of the 
State. 

Mr. QUIE. Will the gentleman yield 
further? How do you do it now, then? 
Because all of the title I money which 
Indiana receives, which is substantial, 
goes to the State department of educa- 
tion. This is in the law now. 

Mr. JACOBS. That may theoretically 
be true, but it still must be appropriated. 

Mr. QUIE. No And Mrs. GREEN’S 
amendment would operate exactly the 
same in title I and in title II. Now the 
money is appropriated to the State. In 
both those cases it works all right in 
Indiana. 

Mr. JACOBS. All I can say is that in 
my State the superintendent is not 
bonded and they do not have the power 
to hold and segregate the funds. 

Mr. QUIE. The superintendent han- 
dles the title I money that way now. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I vigorously 
oppose this amendment to eliminate the 
Teacher Corps. At a time when the coun- 
try has an acute shortage of gualified 
teachers—at a time when the needs of 
urban schools are more critical than 
ever—it is distressing to listen to those 
who oppose this new and creative 
concept. 

In 1965 we created the National 
Teacher Corps in order to bring special 
services to the deprived children of our 
Nation. This was hailed as an imagina- 
tive proposal, which would channel the 
idealism and energy of young men and 
women into the teaching profession in 
order to reach children who had never 
been motivated. Then Congress promptly 
refused to fund the Teacher Corps. The 
next year we fought for funds and ob- 
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tained a supplemental appropriation of 
$9.5 million for fiscal year 1966. 

Funds for fiscal year 1967 were only 
$7.5 million, and the administration 
asked for a $12.5 million 1967 supple- 
mental appropriation. 

This year the House refused any 
money for the supplemental, but the 
Senate voted for $10 million which was 
compromised in conference at $3.8 mil- 
lion contingent upon the passage of the 
authorization contained in H.R. 7819. 
This would be eliminated entirely then 
if the Erlenborn amendment should be 
adopted. 

The total authorizations for fiscal year 
1966 and fiscal year 1967 were $100.8 
million. The contrast between the au- 
thorizations and appropriations is 
marked. It is clear that the program 
has been starved, and the pending 
amendment would kill it. 

Today there are 1,213 Teacher Corps 
members, of whom 945 are teacher-in- 
terns who are also studying for their 
masters degrees. These members make 
up 277 Teacher Corps teams. 

The authorization contained in H.R. 
7819 provides $21 million in fiscal year 
1968 and $25 million in fiscal year 1969. 
It would bring Teacher Corps strength 
to 3,700 in fiscal year 1968 and 5,000 in 
fiscal year 1969. I oppose this attempt 
to defeat a program which offers hope 
to the disadvantaged children of Amer- 
ica. The coalition may be gloating to- 
night, but future generations of children 
will suffer from the consequences of its 
action. 

I urge the defeat of the amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened to the debate 
and certainly I would hope that any- 
thing we did would not in any way affect 
the present working relationship with 
parochial schools. I hope I may have the 
attention of this body on this matter. I 
want to make it clear that I recognize 
there is a tremendous need for additional 
schoolteachers throughout this coun- 
try. If the present policies of the Depart- 
ment of Education are carried out, there 
will probably be five times as great a need 
because many, many teachers are re- 
signing and retiring rather than be as- 
signed to a particular school based on 
their own race. 

I am fearful, and I hope you will listen 
to me, about the teachers, because let me 
read you this: In 1965, in section 604 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, this was stated, and I appreci- 
ate the chairman of this committee say- 
ing that this expressed the intent of this 
committee then and now. I quote: 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
authorize any department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States to exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over the 
curriculum, program or instruction, admin- 
istration, or personnel of any educational 
institution or school system, or over the 
selection of library resources, text books or 
other printed or published instructional ma- 
terial by any educational institution or 
system. 


Mr. Chairman, the Members of this 
Congress accepted that statement in that 
law in good faith. The chairman of the 
committee handling this bill today has 
stated it represents the intent of the 
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committee then and now. Yet let me tell 
you what your Federal department has 
done. In my area numerous school dis- 
tricts that had completely desegregated 
under the definition of that term in title 
IV, subsection (a) (1) (B), had notified 
every parent and every student in the 
school district that they could go to any 
building or any school they wished to, 
and they had done so. Nevertheless they 
were notified they would have to submit 
to guidelines in advance, subject to be- 
ing bound by whatever the changes in 
the future might be. Funds were with- 
held even where such agreements were 
signed. As I told you earlier, I partici- 
pated in three of these hearings before a 
Federal hearing examiner, These are 
funds we appropriated in good faith in 
this Congress to be provided for school- 
children, white, black, and of all races. 
Those funds were withheld notwith- 
standing the fact that the school district 
and its schools were completely desegre- 
gated as we defined that term in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in those hearings 
the hearing examiner announced the is- 
sue, and here it is; I quote: 

We are met here to hear a request by the 
Commissioner of Education asking that he 
be allowed to withhold funds from the 
school. 


Now, my friends, that section in this 
act of 1965 and which is carried forward 
and which reflects the intent of this 
committee, as announced by its floor 
manager, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
PERKINS], nevertheless, was completely 
thwarted by the dictation of the running 
of the schools from Washington, for pro- 
posal after proposal by the local school 
district was denied until such district 
offered to “voluntarily” force a mixture 
of races, even against their wishes. 

Mr. Chairman, we need more teachers. 
But we in this act are bringing into be- 
ing or rather maintaining a Federal 
Teacher Corps and thereby are federal- 
izing the training and the control of 
teachers who will be going out all over 
this ‘country to teach our youngsters, 
which could easily be another way to 
evade the intent of Congress. This fed- 
eralization of the control of our schools, 
from the hearings with which I am fa- 
miliar will likely result in a complete 
breakdown of our public school system. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if some members 
of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union feel my fears are 
groundless and ill founded, may I point 
out what has happened in the field of law 
enforcement since the Federal Supreme 
Court took over and started putting 
newly found technical rights ahead of 
protection of the public. We have seen 
almost a complete breakdown in law en- 
forcement. Mr. Chairman, there are 
three things essential to the preserva- 
tion of law and order. One of them is 
detection and another is arrest, Neither 
of these is any good unless there is a 
certainty of punishment, and here 
punishment has become not only uncer- 
tain but unlikely. 

Enforcement of the law is local. It is 
dependent upon the local police, upon the 
local sheriff, upon the local law. But the 
minute we let the Supreme Court take 
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unto itself the handling of law enforce- 
ment, then you have seen the progres- 
sive breakdown of law enforcement to 
the point where we are experiencing a 
wave of lawlessness all over the country; 
it is dangerous to be on the streets of 
many of our cities. Murder, rape, and 
riots are the order of the day, and you 
had better stay in at night. 

And, I say to you, based upon my ex- 
perience with the hearings conducted in 
this case, hearings wherein the Depart- 
ment of Education appeared represented 
by counsel, and clearly showed a take- 
over by indirection against the will of 
Congress the control of local schools. 
Unless we put the training of teachers 
back into the hands of the local people 
and return control to local school boards, 
we are engaged upon the road to destroy- 
ing a great public school system just as 
surely as Federal forces, centered in the 
Supreme Court has broken down law and 
order. i 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my opinion that we should undertake to 
move along with a little more speed in 
consideration of the legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of the bill be 
considered as read and printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object—— 

The CHAIRMAN. It is the recollection 
5 the Chair that that has already been 

one. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
bill and all amendments thereto close at 
10:80 p.m. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, can 
the gentleman tell us or can the Chair 
inform us as to how many amendments 
are yet to be considered? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from Michigan will yield, I 
cannot tell the gentleman that fact, but, 
perhaps, the Chair can. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman from Michigan that 
there are a half dozen amendments 
pending at the desk. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to make 
@ parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Minnesota will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, it is my un- 
derstanding that the unanimous-consent 
request was to the effect that the title 
would be considered as read and not the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill was to be 
considered as read and considered title 
by title. The entire bill was to be con- 
sidered as read. 

Mr. QUIE. And, therefore, Mr. Chair- 
man, would it not. be proper that the 
title—if there is going to be any request 
that a limitation of debate be made it 
should be on the title rather than on the 
entire bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman from Minnesota that 
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Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, my 
unanimous- consent request was on the 
entire bill. , 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 

state it. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to make inquiry of the chairman of the 
committee—and I want to say to the 
chairman that I believe it would expedite 
matters if the gentleman would ask for 
a limitation of debate upon each amend- 
ment rather than a limitation upon the 
entire bill, because the gentlewoman 
from Oregon [Mrs. Green] has a very 
important. amendment yet to offer. 
Therefore, I think we would save some 
time on the amendment which has been 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
and I would hope that the gentleman 
would move to close debate on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the bill and all amend- 
ments thereto close at 10:45. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment close now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I object. 
The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 
Mr. GOODELL, Mr. Chairman, reserv- 

ing the right to object——.._ 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. HAYS, The Chair has already 
ruled that an objection was heard, so 
how can there be a reservation of a right 
of objection? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is 
correct. 

The question is on the amendments 
offered by the gentleman from IIlinois 
(Mr. ERLENBORN]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. ERLENBORN 
and Mr. PERKINS. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 186, noes 
136. 

So the amendments were agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. GREEN OF OREGON 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Green of 
Oregon: On page 60, strike out lines 3 
through 21, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Duration of and funds for title 

“Sec. 141. (a) Section 501(a) of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 is amended by striking out ‘during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, and each of 
the four succeeding fiscal years.. 
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“(b) Section 501(b) of each Act is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “, and $65,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and $80,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1969”. 

“Discontinuation of special project grants 

“Sec. 142. (a) Section 502(a) of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘(1) From 85 per 
centum of’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘From’, 

“(2) by striking out ‘such 85 per centum 
of’, both times it appears, and 

“(3) by striking out paragraph (2) thereof. 

“(b) Title V of such Act is amended by 
striking out section 505.” 

On page 61, line 17, strike out “85 per 
centum” and insert sums“. 

On page 62, after line 12, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Comprehensive planning grants 

“Sec. 145. Section 503 of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘and’ at the end of 
the next to the last paragraph, by striking 
out the period at the end thereof and insert- 
ing ‘; and’, and by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“*(12) programs for providing grants to 
local educational agencies in metropolitan 
areas to enable them to engage in compre- 
hensive planning to meet their particular 
needs, either alone or in cooperation with 
other such agencies.“ 

Beginning with line 13 on page 62, strike 
out everything down through line 17 on 
page 72. 


Mrs, GREEN of Oregon (interrupting 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, the purpose of this amendment 
has been explained before. It simply 
states that all funds under title V of 
the bill will indeed go to the State de- 
partments of education. The amount in 
the bill is $50 million for the current 
year, going up to $65 million and then 
to. $80 million. However, the budget es- 
timate for 1968 is only $25,287,500. Under 
the budget estimate there would be a 
little over $4,462,000 which would be re- 
served for the Office of Education. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 

do what we say we want to do in title 
V—to strengthen the State departments 
of education, and my amendment would 
provide that all of the funds go to the 
State departments of education and that 
none be reserved for the Office of Educa- 
tion. 
Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment 
in the same spirit in which I offered the 
amendment to title III. Both of these 
amendments have been endorsed by the 
National Education Association, the Na- 
tional School Boards Association, and 
the Chief State School Officers Associa- 
tion. I cannot believe that these three 
great educational organizations are going 
to endorse legislation which would ruin 
education in this country. It does seem 
to me that a statement like that tortures 
the truth, to say the least. 

The Secretary has sent out a letter 
that I suppose has been received by all 
Members, and in it, he says that under 
my amendment all funds for special 
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projects of interstate, urban, or national 
character would be terminated. It is ex- 
actly these kinds of innovated and ex- 
perimental projects that most urgently 
need Federal support. 

Mr. Chairman, under title [V—and this 
is a difficulty that the Members of Con- 
gress have, for with 77 different bills af- 
fecting the different functions that the 
Office of Education administers, it is 
hard to keep track of all the bills. 

But under title IV of the bill, under 
the budget estimate for fiscal year 1968, 
the Office of Education would have, not 
$25 million, but $99,900,000 for research 
and training. It is in this section of the 
bill that they have regional education 
labs across the country. It is under this 
section, under title VI of the bill, that 
they also can do regional planning if 
they wish. So I am not cutting out all 
of the regional planning. 

They have four times as much in the 
Office of Education under title IV for 
research and training than I am suggest- 
ing that all of the 50 States should 
have to strengthen State departments of 
education. 

I also provide in the bill that the State 
department of education may—and this 
is permissive language—give grants to 
an individual city if they wish to carry on 
metropolitan planning, but this, Mr. 
Chairman, would elect again to the State 
and local districts. 

I believe this amendment also goes 
toward strengthening this educational 
program, and I urge its adoption. 

PREFERENTIAL MOTION BY MR. HAYS 


Mr. HAYS, Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Hays moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken out, 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I am sin- 
cere in that, and I do that before we get 
any more Green amendments in the bill, 
because I think it is better just to do 
away with it altogether. I want to tell 
the Members what the Green amend- 
ments do, The Green amendments will 
probably be known by their short title, 
but they ought to be called “The Green 
amendments for the further deprivation 
of already deprived children.“ 

I will tell the Committee why. Who 
are the people who have neglected the 
children, that made the Federal Govern- 
ment get into this field? The States. 

My State is the sixth or seventh rich- 
est in the country, and it is 39th in what 
it does for education. And the State de- 
partment of education tried to veto every 
single grant for the deprived areas of 
Ohio, and the grants had to be made 
aca the State departments of educa- 

on. 

The deprived children of Ohio. who 
are now getting some help in the way of 
films and projectors and curricula ad- 
visory help, are going to have it taken 
away from them. That is exactly what 
we are doing. If we are going to let Mrs. 
GREEN write this amendment, because 
she is a little bit upset with somebody 
downtown, and write the bill, I could just 
as soon vote against it as for it. 

I do not particularly care for the fel- 
low who is administering the Federal 
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program. Nobody has made more 
speeches in this well, calling him to or- 
der, than I have. But, bad as he is, he is 
a little better than a lot of State admin- 
istrators. It is a little bit like what I 
asked a high official the other day—and 
I think I ought to get this in tonight 
too—about the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, who could not wait to 
get the troops out of the Gaza strip, hop- 
ing he would get a war started, because 
he is anti-American. I asked this high 
official of Government in executive ses- 
sion, “How did we ever come to back this 
mediocre fellow for the job?“ His answer 
was, “You should have seen some of the 
other names.” 

That is about the same situation we 
are in tonight. I know why we have Fed- 
eral aid to education. We have it because 
the States have not done the job. They 
have not been willing to face up to their 
responsibility and to pass the tax laws 
they needed. When we pass these 
amendments to give the job of adminis- 
tering the Federal money back to these 
State administrators, at least in some of 
the States I know, it is like taking a 
drunkard who is convicted of neglecting 
his children, and giving him an extra 
$100 a month to speend on whisky, so he 
can neglect them some more. 

Mr: GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential motion. 

I do not expect the gentleman from 
Ohio seriously to vote for his own mo- 
tion. Perhaps he will. 

It is understandable, at this time of 
night, when our nerves get frayed, we 
get a little impatient, especially when de- 
cisions are made with which we individ- 
ually may disagree. But I believe the de- 
bate on this bill has been responsible. 
The amendments being offered have been 
thought out carefully. The debate is 
helpful to education. 

I do not believe that we should move 
now to a motion which appears to just 
kill everything and confirm the allega- 
tion which has been made by some here 
that we have been irresponsible and un- 

in our actions. 

I do believe that there is a case to be 
made for further committee hearings. I 
do believe that many aspects of this 
bill—the amendments that have been of- 
fered—might well be considered in com- 
mittee again. 

The way to do that is not to strike the 
enacting clause. 

I believe we should vote down the pref- 
erential motion and proceed with our 
business as fast as we can. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. PERKINS 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Does not a 
preferential motion require a vote before 
the Chair can accept another motion? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. A motion to 
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rise takes precedence over any other 
motion. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
PERKINS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, on that 
I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. PERKINS 
and Mr. GOODELL. 

The Committee divided and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 127, noes 
186. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The . The question is on 
the preferential motion. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
I demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion. 

The preferential motion was rejected. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, while I feel totally in- 
adequate to stem this tide and stop this 
stampede, I do not believe that we ought 
to act on this amendment without at 
least knowing what we are doing. 

The gentlewoman from Oregon says 
that she takes all of the money avail- 
able under title V of the proposed amend- 
ment and makes it available to State 
departments of education. I agree that 
this is done by her amendment. 

There are some additional things 
which are done, however, that I do not 
believe some of us would like to see done. 
I believe they should be enumerated. 

First, we have an advisory council for 
the administration of title V, which is 
composed of distinguished educators and 
other individuals outside of Congress, 
which just recently came in with some 
recommendations. They made eight rec- 
ommendations. I am going to cite three 
of them. 

First of all, they agreed with the 
strengthening of the State departments 
of education, and they expressed con- 
cern that the first thing they should do 
was seek to reinforce themselves, partic- 
ularly in such areas as undertaking edu- 
cational planning. 

I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, and to 
this membership, that in the first pro- 
posal, subtitle B of this fifth title is 
amended totally with respect to the edu- 
cational planning for the comprehensive 
development of educational programs in 
every State of this Union. If we are ever 
going to reach a stage in which State 
departments of education feel they are 
initiating programs rather than merely 
responding to what the Federal Govern- 
ment asks, or what the Federal Govern- 
ment suggests, then I suggest that they 
need to be strengthened, and they need 
to know where they are going 5 years or 
10 years from now. 

The first recommendation is for that; 
section B of this title is dedicated to that 
entirely. 

The sixth and seventh recommenda- 
tions which they made—I suggest—that 
the gentlewoman’s amendment does in 
fact cut out the regional role, under 
which the State departments of educa- 
tion could participate, and in so doing 
will do away with such programs as the 
Appalachian Commission on Education, 
the Compact of Western States, Southern 
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Regional Educational Board, New Eng- 
land Board of Higher Education, and 
such studies, which are going on in these 
fields today. Also the planning by the 
Southwestern States to meet bilingual 
problems—it will stop such programs as 
the interstate plan for education of mi- 
gratory children, which we have talked 
about today and which I know the mem- 
bership is in favor of. 

Mr. Chairman, the moneys spent un- 
der tlis title have all been committed. 
Under this title last year of all the 
moneys available, $3.3 million, only $3 
was not programed and planned in these 
State educational agencies, and is not 
now being used for them. And as of the 
present, as for this year, for this fiscal 
year, over $2 million in quality grants are 
pending before the Office of Education 
right now which cannot be granted be- 
cause they do not have the funds to do 
it. 
The gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN], I am sure, knows well the dif- 
ference between educational research 
and planning and the programs of these 
groups. 

I submit to you that these are dif- 
ferent areas. Money appropriated under 
title IV for educational research should 
be used for educational research, for the 
planning of the curriculum and for the 
planning of programs and not for the 
type of programs that we are talking 
about in the comprehensive planning 
of the interstate and regional and metro- 
politan district programs. 

If we accept this motion, we defeat 
many of the things that we have worked 
for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. Green]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. PERKINS), there 
were—ayes 133, noes 104. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, WHITENER 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITENER: 
On page 58 after line 7, insert the following: 

“Sec. 158. Section 182 of title I of Public 
Law 89-750, Eighty-Ninth Congress, is 
amended by striking the period at the end of 
section 182, inserting a comma therein and 
adding the following language: “Provided, 
That compliance by a local agency with an 
order or decision of a Federal court with 
respect to student or faculty assignment 
policies within such agency shall entitle such 
local agency to receive funds under the pro- 
visions of this Act and compliance by said 
local agency with such court order or de- 
cision will constitute compliance with title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, the amend- 
ment, I believe, is self-explanatory. I 
would express at this time my apprecia- 
tion to my friend, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] for pointing out 
that in the regulations of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare re- 
cently issued, there is language substan- 
tially in keeping with this amendment. 

I would say, and I hope my friend will 
comment on it, that the only difference 
I observe would be that in the language 
of the regulations the words “final order” 
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are used whereas in this amendment 
which we would write into the law, if the 
amendment is approved, just the words 
“order or decision.” 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I wish to 
confirm what the gentleman has said. 
I cannot see any harm in the amend- 
ment. I am delighted that finally some- 
one has found something good about 
the regulations issued under title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act. I cannot see that 
the amendment would hurt anything. I 
commend the gentleman from North 
Carolina for offering it. 

Mr. WHITENER. I must reply to my 
good friend and say that this is in the 
nature of a plea in confession and avoid- 
ance, I suppose. I certainly do not.mean 
to be adopting or agreeing to the guide- 
lines. 

Mr. Chairman, in proposing this 
amendment I state for the record that 
it is my intent that each local school 
district or agency which is party to liti- 
gation involving student or teacher as- 
signment or policy shall not be required 
to do more than comply with the court 
order or decision last entered. If there is 
an appeal by either party to the suit, 
such appeal shall not defer or delay 
receipt of funds by the local school 
agency pending final determination of 
the appeal. If a higher or appellate Fed- 
eral court shall enter further or dif- 
ferent order or decision the local school 
agency could then satisfy the require- 
ments of the law by complying with the 
new order or decision. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. Do I correctly under- 
stand the gentleman to mean that the 
court order would be applicable to the 
specific agency involved in the applica- 
tion? 

Mr. WHITENER. Yes, it says with 
respect to student or faculty assignment 
policies within such agency,” and so it 
would require a case affecting that par- 
ticular State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I was interested a few 
days ago to hear the distinguished mi- 
nority leader say that there was no coali- 
tion between the Republican Party and 
the southern Democrats. That was a very 
nice speech. But I have been watching 
the teller lines today, and I believe the 
testimony of my own eyes. 

Time after time after time I have seen 
the parade down this aisle, and the 
paraders were, with two or three excep- 
tions, the entire Republican Party and, 
with two or three exceptions, the entire 
Democratic delegation south of the 
Mason-Dixon line. I do not say there is 
any formal alliance, but, you know, a 
boat does not ask for barnacles. It just 
attracts them. These people think alike, 
and I am very sorry to say today they 
have paraded together over the dreams 
and the aspirations and the hopes of the 
American people. 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I would re- 
mind the gentleman from New Jersey 
that we on this side of the aisle have 
supported wholeheartedly these amend- 
ments offered by the gentlewoman from 
the State of Oregon. She is a Democrat 
and not a Member from below the 
Mason-Dixon line. 

Mr. JOELSON. I would say that it 
saddens me to see this lady be the drum 
majorette for the coalition bandwagon. 
But there are separate votes later. I 
would suggest that tomorrow morning 
you look down the roll and tell me if what 
I say is not true. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I think the best thing you 
can do in answer to the remarks of the 
distinguished minority leader is to quote 
an excerpt from one of his speeches dur- 
ing the Lincoln Day recess. At least, the 
newspapers quoted him as saying that if 
Abraham Lincoln were alive today, he 
would be whirling in his grave. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. May I quote 
another Lincoln statement. One time a 
lady was berating Lincoln very strongly. 
In fact, she was using some physical 
force. Someone protested, and Lincoln 
said, Don't stop her. It doesn’t do me 
any harm, and it makes her feel so much 
better.” 

Mr, JOELSON. And that same great 
man said, “You can’t fool all the people 
all the time.” 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I have the 
greatest respect for the gentlewoman 
from Oregon and her dedication to edu- 
cation, but I also recall talking in terms 
of a woman who took a hatchet to accom- 
plish her objective. That was the favorite 
habit of a girl named Carrie Nation. 

And I remember when the Republicans 
wound up with the Volstead Act. That is 
what is happening tonight. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I think it 
is about time that we quit quoting 
famous men, because if they were here, 
they would probably change their quotes. 

Iam reminded of a story that might be 
apropos. They tell this story about the 
moron who was walking down the rail- 
road track, and he saw this arm lying 
there. He picked it up and said, “My 
gosh, it looks like Charlie.” He walked 
further and picked up a leg, and he said, 
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“It does look like Charlie.” He went fur- 
ther, and picked up the head, and he said, 
“By golly, it is Charlie.“ Then he said, 
“Charlie, you better pull yourself 
together.” 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, how 
many More amendments are at the desk? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are five 
amendments at the desk. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, can we 
agree on a time when the debate on the 
amendments will cease—at 11 o’clock? 
I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on all amendments on the bill cease at 
11 o’clock. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. PERKINS 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that debate on the pending amendments 
on the bill close at 11 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

The motion was rejected. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. PERKINS 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE, Mr. Chairman, I just want 
to say first that I know of no more 
amendments from this side. I say that to 
the gentleman from Kentucky. So we 
will be expediting the matter quite fast 
from this side of the aisle. 

Also, I want to say that it has been 
my good fortune for a number of years 
to have been the ranking Republican on 
the Special Education Subcommittee on 
which the gentlewoman from Oregon 
has been the chairman, I have observed 
her work in educational legislation, and 
I believe there is no one in the House 
who has higher respect among the edu- 
cators of the country than the gentle- 
woman from Oregon. So when our col- 
leagues, who have followed her lead to- 
day, happened to be from south of the 
Mason-Dixon line, I also want to com- 
mend their good judgment. 

Just because the administration does 
not agree with the gentlewoman from 
Oregon does not mean that we should 
not agree with her if we believe her 
amendments are of value and improve 
the legislation. 

One thing I am confident of is that 
the two amendments that were adopted 
this afternoon, that she offered, will 
greatly improve this legislation and will 
enable it to function better and to reach 
the children for actual improvement of 
their needs in each community as it is 
different from another community. 

Therefore, I hope that when any Mem- 
ber asks for a separate vote on any of 
the gentlewoman’s amendments, the 
amendments will prevail on a rollcall 
vote, as they have prevailed in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MULTER. Since obviously I am in 
the minority this evening, will I have 
the right to offer the motion to 
recommit? 
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The CHAIRMAN. Not in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last. word. 

I would not want to take away any- 
thing from what the gentleman from 
Minnesota said about the gentlewoman 
from Oregon. We have worked closely 
with her for a long time, in our com- 
mittee, and we hope to continue to do so. 

So long as a question has been raised 
about a great contribution, I should like 
to read a letter, which I believe is im- 
portant, before we proceed to vote on the 
Green amendment to title III. 

This letter is signed by the Very 


Reverend Monsignor James C. Dono- 


hue, director, department of education, 
United States Catholic Conference. 

We understand that during the House of 
Representative's debate on H.R. 7819, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
Amendments of 1967, an effort will be made 
by Mrs. Green to change Title III (Supple- 
mentary Educational Centers and Services) 
into a totally State-operated educational 
program without the quality control fea- 
tures now inherent in that program. We are 
totally and profoundly opposed to such an 
amendment and urge you to reject it. 

The emerging operation of Title III pro- 
grams across the country has been encour- 
aging. For the first time, in community after 
community, public and private school edu- 
cators are sitting down together to work 
out supplementary programs for children, 
regardless of the school they attend. We be- 
lieve that the cooperation now engendered 
by Title III into a totally State-run opera- 
tion inevitably would diminish this coopera- 
tion and result, in many States, in minimal 
services to children in private schools. 

A State-plan operation would ultimately 
result in greater State interference in the 
entire workings of the Title III program. It 
would raise new and serious questions as to 
the equitable participation of children in 
private schools in more than thirty states 
with strict limitations on state assistance to 
nonpublio schools. Furthermore, such a 
fundamental change in the program would 
undoubtedly result in administrative changes 
which would operate to inhibit today’s en- 
couraging cooperation between public and 
private school educators. The vast majority 
of local school district administrators favor 
the present arrangement, fearful of negative 
forms of interference by state agencies. 

We are firmly convinced that changing 
Title III as suggested by Mrs. Green would 
result in the diminution, and in some States 
possibly the termination of services for chil- 
dren in private schools. 

For these reasons, we are adamantly op- 
posed to this crippling, amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
Very Rev. Msgr. JAMES C. DONOHUE, 
Director, Department of Education, USCC. 


Mr. Chairman, I believe the letter I 
have read should be carefully considered 
by all Members. 

There has been a great deal of discus- 
sion here as to whether the substitute 
offered by the gentlelady will do this or 
not do that, but I have just read to the 
House a letter prepared by a gentleman 
who had made a very thorough and care- 
ful analysis and study of this whole sub- 
ject. I will take my chances on his good 
judgment. 

I cannot think of anything more cruel 
and disastrous to this country, after let- 
ting some 742 million children in Amer- 
ica attending our parochial schools taste 
the good fruits of better education 


through these federally supported pro- 
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grams for the past 2 years, than to strike 
them down today and say to them, “No, 
you are not eligible because you go to a 
private school.” 

The program we have supported of 
limited aid to parochial schools has been 
tested in the courts as to its constitu- 
tionality, and I pray my colleagues will 
retain their good sense of fair play and 
not strike down this excellent program. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will be gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. : 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. ‘Chair- 
man, earlier. today, some statements 
were made with which I find myself un- 
able to agree. 

The statements to which I refer had 
to do with the amounts of audiovisual 
equipment which have been purchased 
under this legislation, and I believe some- 
thing was said, to the effect, that the 
salesmen, rather than the school chil- 
dren, are the real beneficiaries of this 
program. 

Let us look at the facts. The Office of 
Education estimates that out of the ap- 
proximately $1 billion which was spent 
under title I in its first year of opera- 
tion, about $200 million was spent for 
equipment of all kinds, including instruc- 
tional equipment. I believe it is estimated 
that for this current year, a slightly 
smaller amount will be spent for this 


purpose. 

Now, in any program the size of this 
one, there inevitably will be some slip- 
pages. I read in the paper the other day 
that construction materials valued at, if 
I am not mistaken, $160 million have 
completely disappeared in Vietnam, and 
no one knows where they are. 

I know there have been mistakes and 
errors in this program. There undoubt- 
edly were salesmen who took advantage 
of the availability of funds to peddle 
their merchandise, and there undoubted- 
ly were some schools which bought more 
equipment and materials than they 
should have. 

I submit, though, that in relation to 
the total size and importance of this 
program, the number and extent of such 
errors is very small indeed. 

And the Congress should bear in mind 
that we did not pass the original ESEA 
act until very late in the year 1965, and 
that the funds for that fiscal year, end- 
ing June 30, 1966, did not begin to flow 
until February 1966. Those of us who 
are experienced in educational matters 
know that it is virtually impossible to 
hire qualified teachers and other educa- 
tional specialists and personnel at that 
time in the school year. So it was natural 
that many of the school administrators 
elected to go ahead and purchase the 
equipment and materials which they 
would subsequently need to implement 
their programs when the people became 
available. 

I have one further comment on this 
matter. For many years, the only labor- 
saving equipment in the average class- 
room, the only mechanical equipment of 
any kind available to help the teacher, 
was a pencil sharpener. Now, we give our 
office help expensive machines; we equip 
the cafeteria worker with automatic 
dishwashers, and even our janitors with 
automatic floor scrubbers—but, gentle- 
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men, right now, in the space age, in this 
year 1968, what we give our teachers is a 
few books, and a blackboard, and a gen- 
erous helping of responsibility, and a 
pencil sharpener. 

There is no doubt that our teachers, 
themselves, feel the need for more and 
better teaching tools. In a national sur- 
vey conducted a short time ago by 
Grade Teacher magazine, teachers gave 
the highest priority, by far, to their need 
for more teaching equipment and ma- 
terials. These were rated far ahead of 
such items as better buildings, or even 
teachers’ salaries. 

And speaking specifically of the dis- 
advantaged children who are covered 
under title I, there is no doubt that this 
modern equipment and materials can do 
a better job of reaching those children, 
of getting them interested in education, 
of making them want to learn, than we 
can do with the more conventional 
methods. 

And so I must defend the expenditure 
which has been made on modern equip- 
ment and materials. I am sure, that in 
the classrooms covered by the title I 
program, we could profitably use 10 
times the investment we have made in 
instructional equipment—or more. Tech- 
nology has been the basis of our great 
progress in this country, and there is 
nowhere that we have taken less advan- 
tage of it than in our schools. I hope that 
as this program goes forward we will be 
able to help many more of our teachers 
get the modern equipment and materials 
which they, themselves, have rated as 
their greatest need. i 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will, 


the gentleman yield? 
Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. b 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, dur- 
ing the past several weeks I have re- 
peatedly called to the attention of the 
House a glaring inequity in the present 
system of Federal aids to American edu- 
cation. A 

It is the problem of providing labora- 
tory, audiovisual, and other instructional 
equipment on an equitable basis to chil- 
dren. and teachers in nonpublic as well 
as public schools. 

At present, such equipment is avail- 
able under title II of the National De- 
fense Education Act and title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. Neither provision has given any- 
thing but minimal assistance to the 
7,000,000 American schoolchildren who 
attend private and parochial schools, 

Since its enactment in 1958, title III 
of NDEA has provided $328 million in 
matching Federal funds for laboratory 
and other special equipment in public 
schools. During the same period, non- 
public schools—for financial reasons— 
have made use of only $4.5 million in 
loan money available to them. 

As a result, the 14 percent of Ameri- 
can boys and girls who attend nonpublic 
schools received just over 1 percent of 
the funds available for lab and other 
equipment. And even that small amount 
must be paid back—with interest. 

To end this discrimination, I have in 
the past introduced legislation amend- 
ing NDEA title III to provide children 
and teachers in nonpublic schools with 
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such equipment on a “loan” basis with 
actual ownership residing in the hands 
of a public authority. 8 

This is the formula currently used in 
title II of ESEA with regard to textbooks 
and library resources. 

This approach, as embodied in H.R. 
8203, remains valid. New circumstances, 
however, require us to consider whether a 
better approach may be the amendment 
of ESEA. The reasons are these: 

Title III of NDEA is somewhat of an 
anomaly since certain of its provisions 
overlap with those of ESEA. For exam- 
ple, under title I of ESEA, schools may 
purchase laboratory and audiovisual 
equipment with 100 percent Federal 
grants for curriculum enrichment. 

Since a 100-percent grant is far more 
preferable than a 50-percent matching 
grant under NDEA, many school districts 
have transferred their purchases from 
NDEA to ESEA. In fiscal year 1966, for 
example, more than $200 million was 
spent for such instructional equipment 
under title I. 

As a consequence, the appropriation 
request for title III of NDEA has been 
drastically reduced. In both fiscal years 
1966 and 1967, the amount appropriated 
for grants was $79.2 million. The budget 
request for fiscal 1968, however, is only 
$47 million. 

It is evident that title III of NDEA is 
being scaled down as title I equipment 
purchases increase. 

This situation threatens to increase the 
gap between public and nonpublic schools 
even further. First, it gives the public 
schools increased opportunity to obtain 
such equipment: 

Second, under title I of ESEA, children 
in nonpublic schools can benefit only in- 
directly. In order to make use of any 
of this equipment they must be enrolled 
in programs of supplementary education 
carried out under public school auspices. 

I am now convinced that purchases of 
laboratory and other special equipment 
belongs in title II of ESEA, as well as in 
title I. This would permit such equipment 
to be used directly by teachers and pupils 
in nonpublic schools, while actual owner- 
ship resided in the public authority. 

To that end, I recently introduced a 
new bill, H.R. 9930, which would add 
laboratory and other special equipment 
to the textbooks and library resources 
already available under title II of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. 

I have been very gratified by the posi- 
tive response to this amendment from 
the public, educational specialists, and 
my colleagues in the Congress. Just yes- 
terday, for example, I received a telegram 
from the secretary of the Wisconsin As- 
sociation of School Boards expressing 
support for the transfer of title II. Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
and title III, NDEA into a single title. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, it was 
my announced intention to offer H.R. 
9930 as an amendment to H.R. 7819, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1967. 

It has been pointed out to me by mem- 
bers of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, however, that sufficient funds are 
not available to permit the expansion of 
title II at this time. It is my understand- 
ing that because of the budgetary situa- 
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tion it is not possible to use title III 
NDEA funds to supplement the present 
appropriations level of title II, Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act, as 1 
hoped, 

Mr. Chairman, it appears that this 
measure will very likely be recommitted 
to the Committee on Education and 
Labor for further hearings and consid- 
eration. 

For that reason, I will not offer my 
amendment, receiving the assurance 
that this entire matter of providing labo- 
ratory and other instructional equipment 
equitably to all schoolchildren will be 
given. every consideration by the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. 

I wish to express my appreciation to 
the chairman of the Education and 
Labor Committee and certain members 
of that committee who have given me 
the assurances that my proposal will re- 
ceive full consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to title I? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, FOUNTAIN 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FOUNTAIN: On 
page 81, after line 2, insert the following: 
“PART F—AMENDMENT TO TITLE VII OF THE 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 

OF 1965 

“Sec. 171. Section 704 of the Elementary 
and Secondary. Education Act of 1965 is 
amended to read as follows: 

Federal control of education prohibited 

” Sec. 704. In the administration of this 
Act, or any Act amended by this Act, no 
department, agency, officer, or employee of 
the United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the curriculum, 
program of instruction, administration, or 
personnel of any educational institution or 
school system, or over the selection of library 
resources, textbooks, or other printed or pub- 
lished instructional materials by any educa- 
tional institution or school system, or require, 
directly or indirectly, the assignment or 
transportation of students or teachers in 
order to overcome racial imbalance, whether 
such racial imbalance results from a non- 
discriminatory geographical assignment pol- 
icy, the unrestricted exercise of choices under 
a bona fide freedom of choicé plan, or any 
non-discriminatory combination thereof. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I apol- 
ogize for doing so, but I ask unanimous 
consent that I may be able to proceed 
for an additional 5 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, as in- 
terpreted and administered by the Office 
of Education, the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
is having a seriously detrimental effect 
on the achievement of the objectives of 
legislation enacted by Congress to pro- 
vide Federal aid to education—an ad- 
verse effect which I believe is contrary to 
the clearly expressed intention of Con- 


gress. 

I believe it is important, therefore, to 
state briefly not only what the Civil 
Rights Act is intended to accomplish, but 
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some of the things which are not in- 
tended by that act. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 is in- 
tended—as is stated in section 601 of title 
VI of that act—to insure that— 

No person in the United States shall, on 
the ground of race, color or national origin, 
be excluded from participation in, be denied 
the benefits of, or be subjected to discrim- 
ination under any program or activity receiv- 
ing Federal financial assistance, 


Section 602 of title VI provides that 
the provisions of section 601 shall be ef- 
fectuated by means of “rules, regulations, 
or orders of general applicability which 
shall be consistent with the achievement 
of the objectives of the statute author- 
izing the financial assistance.” It further 
provides that such rules, regulations, or 
orders shall not become effective unless 
and until approved by the President. 
Denial of Federal funds, as a last resort 
and in accordance with strict procedural 
requirements, is authorized as a means 
of insuring that the benefits of Federal 
programs are available to all without 
racial discrimination. 

Compulsory segregation on the basis 
of race is now clearly discriminatory. 
Termination of Federal financial assist- 
ance to segregated schools, if necessary, 
is within the authority granted by the 
Civil Rights Act. The Civil Rights Act is 
also intended, as shown by the provisions 
of title IV, to authorize—under certain 
specified circumstances—Federal legal 
action to compel desegregation of seg- 
regated schools. 

However, the Civil Rights Act was not 
intended to transfer authority and re- 
sponsibility for interpreting and enforc- 
ing constitutional guarantees from the 
courts to the Office of Education. 

Furthermore, the Civil Rights Act is 
not intended to authorize or permit the 
use of Federal funds or Federal legal 
resources for the purpose of compelling 
action to overcome racial imbalance. 

Congress made this clear by stating in 
the Civil Rights Act, that: 

“Desegregation” means the assignment of 
students to public schools and within such 
schools without regard to their race, color, 
religion, or national origin, but desegrega- 
tion” shall not mean the assignment of stu- 
dents to public schools in order to overcome 
racial imbalance. 


The clear intention of Congress that 
Federal aid to schools is not to be used 
as a tool for requiring integration— 
rather than desegregation—was again 
expressed last year in the adoption of 
the O’Hara amendment to the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Amend- 
ments of 1966. The O'Hara amendment 
added to section 704 of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act—which 
prohibits Federal control of education 
specific language stating that no Federal 
official was authorized “to require the 
assignment or transportation of students 
or teachers in order to overcome racial 
imbalance.” 

In my judgment, the majority of the 
House construed the language of the 
O'Hara amendment as prohibiting any 
action by the Office of Education to re- 
quire the assignment or transfer of stu- 
dents or teachers anywhere in the United 
States as a means of forcing integration 
and thereby overcoming racial im- 
balance. 
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However, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion has circumvented what I believe to 
be the clear intent of Congress by con- 
tending that the term “racial imbal- 
80811 applies only to States outside the 

uth. 

As interpreted by the Commissioner 
of Education, the term “racial imbal- 
ance” is considered to apply to situations 
occurring in school systems outside the 
South where a lack of integration— 
sometimes called de facto segregation— 
results from residential patterns and a 
‘geographic assignment policy. Even 
though such de facto segregation may 
result in Negro students being forced to 
attend schools which have no white stu- 
dents or teachers, the Commissioner of 
Education admits he has no power to re- 
quire transfer of students or teachers by 
threatening denial of Federal funds. 

However, where a similar lack of inte- 
gration occurs in the South because of 
the unrestricted exercise of choices under 
a freedom-of-choice plan, the Commis- 
sioner takes the position that students 
and teachers must be transferred in 
order to achieve the percentage of inte- 
gration he desires or he will take action 
to deny Federal funds. 

I am not aware of any statute or any 
applicable court decision which has au- 
thorized or upheld the use. of racial 
quotas to promote integration: But that, 
in effect, is what some Federal officials 
are trying to do in the South. Moreover, 
they have demonstrated by their actions 
that they are far more interested in 
integration than they are in education. 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act was 
intended to insure that no one is de- 
prived of the benefits of Federal pro- 
. grams on the basis of his race. But the 
Office of Education has taken actions— 
under the alleged authority of title VI— 
which have had exactly that effect. 

The largest single Federal program for 
aid to education is the one established 
under title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act to support edu- 
cational programs in areas having high 
concentrations of low-income families. 
In many southern communities, pro- 
grams financed by title I funds are avail- 
able in schools attended predominantly 
by Negro students. However, similar pro- 
grams are not available in predominantly 
white schools whose students come from 
families with higher average incomes. 

Because of demands by the Office of 
Education that a certain percentage of 
integration be produced—or else—school 
officials are being forced to transfer some 
Negro students against their will from 
schools which have title I programs to 
Schools which do not have such 
programs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Founratn] further explain 
the points which the gentleman was un- 
dertaking to cover at the time his time 
expired. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. Chairman, because of their race, 
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these students are being deprived of the 
benefits of title I programs—and the 
pressure which is causing them to be de- 
prived is being’ exerted by the very Fed- 
eral officials whose duty it is to enforce 
title VI. 

Such a policy certainly does not pro- 
mote educational opportunity. It can ap- 
propriately be described as ludicrous 
but—in ‘view of the damage being done 
to education—it is hardly funny. 

Mr. Chairman, most Members of Con- 
gress thought, when programs for Fed- 
eral aid to education were enacted, that 
we had included in statutes authorizing 
such programs the strongest possible 
prohibition of Federal control. Most of 
us thought we had specifically prohibited 
action by the Office of Education to re- 
quire assignment or transportation of 
students or teachers to overcome racial 
imbalance. 

We have found through bitter expe- 
rience, however, that we have not suc- 
ceeded in restraining the ingenious offi- 
cials in charge of Federal education pro- 
grams. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
make clear—in a manner which even the 
Office of Education will be unable to mis- 
construe—that Federal officials are pro- 
hibited from requiring—either directly or 
indirectly—the assignment or transfer of 
students or teachers to overcome racial 
imbalance. 

In my judgment, it does not in any 
way change the previously expressed in- 
tention of Congress, It simply restates 
that intention in language which I be- 
lieve even the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion will find it impossible to evade, 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 


‘gentleman for his response, and I will 


vote for the amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado, Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield to me, 
will the gentleman not admit that he is 
repealing the Supreme Court decisions? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. No, I will not. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. You are 
not? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Let me answer the 
gentleman’s question. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. You asked me a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. We are simply say- 
ing that Federal funds will not be used 
for the purpose of overcoming racial im- 
balance in the schools of the South just 
as they will not be used for the purpose 
of overcoming racial imbalance in other 
sections of the country. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Is the gen- 
tleman aware of what constitutes in- 
tegration? Does the gentleman know 
that the Supreme Court has thrown aside 
and adopted virtually the fifth circuit 
decision that was submitted this last De- 
cember? 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I did not yield to the 
gentleman to make a speech, but to ask 
a question. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. All right. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. But I would say to 
the gentleman that the Supreme Court 
has not made such a finding, and has 
rendered no such decision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take the 5 
minutes. 

This amendment, Mr. Chairman, af- 
fects a very serious and very compli- 
cated area. I do not believe this is the 
place or the time for us to try to cope 
with the complexities in the present law, 
the present decisions of the fifth circuit 
and the guidelines that are involved in 
the enforcement of civil rights. I do not 
believe that this House should act upon 
such a measure tonight. This type of a 


‘provision requires careful hearings. It is 


complicated. I trust and hope that our 
Members will not move to enact this 
very important amendment at this late 
hour with the impossibility of having a 
full and careful debate on a matter 
which really does not belong in the juris- 
diction of this Committee, 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
North Carolina. Clearly, such an impor- 
tant subject requires the benefit of hear- 
ings and committee consideration before 
he can fully understand its ramifica- 

ons. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 


opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HAYS. I would just like to observe 
that it is nearly 11 o’clock and apparent- 
ly the coalition will not survive the 
witching hour. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
had the opportunity to examine the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. Section 704 of the 
act prohibits Federal control of educa- 
tion. But we find in the amendment, 
which is addressed to this section, words 
that are very disturbing. It appears to 
me that it is an attempt to modify a 
number of court decisions, especially the 
recent Fifth Circuit Court decision. At 
this late hour there is not sufficient time 
to consider an amendment which might 
easily have a profound impact on the 
administration of the Civil Rights Act. 
Certainly we do not wish to go in a di- 
rection that we do not intend to go. 

I am hopeful therefore that the Com- 
mittee will defeat the amendment. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 

Mr. QUIE. I just want to say, I join 
with the gentleman from Kentucky in 
his observation about the ndment 
and join with him in saying that it 
should be voted down. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I just want to express my pleasure 
at hearing the gentleman from New York 
say that he did not think this amend- 
ment belonged in this bill. I would like to 
say, I agree with him—I do not think it 
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does—any more than the two amend- 
ments on the Civil Rights Act which he 
supported earlier. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 


man. 
Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, if I can interpret anything as to 
what this amendment does, it is to repeal 
the fifth circuit court decision of last 
December. 

Now that is exactly what it does and I 
think you should certainly know that 
when an application was made to stay 
that order, it was denied. This amend- 
ment would violate the Constitution of 
the United States and should therefore 
not be included in this legislation. 

I hope you vote down the amendment. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as I understand the 
amendment which the gentleman from 
North Carolina is offering, all that he is 
asking is for a further clarification of 
section 704 of the act that this Congress 
passed 2 years ago. 

It is not, in my opinion, overruling the 
decision of the Supreme Court. The very 
fact that the gentleman from Colorado 
says it does, does not make it so. 

Now the fifth circuit court, as I un- 
derstand it, did say that a form of de 
jure segregation would be unconstitu- 
tional, whether it was in separate schools 
as is sometimes practiced in the South; 
or whether it was in gerrymandered 
schools—as is sometimes practiced in the 
North—and that either form was uncon- 
stitutional. 

There is no prohibition, though, with 
respect to de facto segregation. Whether 
we take the position now that the 
amendment of the gentleman from North 
Carolina is simply making reference to 
either de facto or de jure; they are read- 
ing into it something that is not in the 
amendment. 

I think. the amendment is simply try- 
ing to say what the gentleman from 
Michigan said 2 years ago—and that 
was with respect to section 704 that all 
in the world we are doing is we are try- 
ing to say there is to be no Federal con- 
trol of education—and_no forced trans- 
fer of students or teachers to correct any 
racial imbalance: The fearful tones that 
we hear on both sides of the aisle, and 
I am rather surprised that they come 
from over on the other side, makes me 
realize that even they have some mis- 
givings about some of the mischief that 
they have done here tonight. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think this 
amendment does anything but try to 
spell this out exactly and what this 
really does is to guarantee a freedom of 
choice. I think the schools are entitled to 
that. The Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
I will say to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado, says that that is one method that 
we should maintain and they did not 
issue any decision against that. 

So I simply say to you that the amend- 
ment, as I see it, as it is offered, is one 
of good intent and should be supported. 
Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
‘at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
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to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENNON, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to have, if I could get it for at least 
5 minutes, the attention of my distin- 
guished colleagues on the right. I would 
like to pose this simple question to all of 
you Members of this House. Is there a 
man or a woman either, within the sound 
of my voice, who does not believe that 
every child in America, regardless of his 
creed, color, or anything else about him, 
should have the freedom of choice to go 
to the individual school in his respective 
school district that was the choice of his 
parents or his guardian? In other words, 
freedom of choice. 

Gentlemen to my left, if you will give 
me your attention, too, I do not mean by 
that, my friends, that economic coercion 
or physical threats or anything at all 
should interfere with the genuine free- 
dom of choice for any child to attend 
the school of his choice in each respec- 
tive school district. 

I posed that question 10 days ago to 
the distinguished majority leader of this 
House, and I pose it to him again this 
evening. I said: 

Mr. ALBERT, do you not believe that every 
child in America, regardless of his race or any 
other factor, should be permitted to go to the 
school of the choice of his parents or his 
guardian in his particular school district? 


He said: 
Ido agree. 


I said: 

Listen to me. Let me quote verbatim from 
a letter signed by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Mr. Howe, to the Superintendent of 
the Maxton School District in Robeson 
County, North Carolina. 


And I shall now quote that letter: 

If freedom of choice does not obtain the 
degree of educational excellence which in our 
opinion can be obtained, then other methods 
will have to be pursued. 


Is that freedom of choice? 

Now, let me see the hands of you, 
frankly. Put them up if you do not be- 
lieve here tonight that every child in 
America should have the right to go to 
the school of his choice in the particular 
school district that he or she lives in. 

I urge you gentlemen to adopt this 
amendment. I am not a racist. I am from 
North Carolina. I believe what I just said, 
that every child should have that right. 
We do not get that right now. The phi- 
losophy in the Office of the Commissioner 
of Education—and, gentlemen, you may 
not know it, but some day you will rec- 
ognize it and realize it—is that you must 
have, based upon the population in your 
respective States or in your school dis- 
tricts, a racial balance based upon that 
population, irrespective of freedom of 
choice. 

Now, adopt this amendment. 

I cannot understand my good friend 
from New York State [Mr. GOODELL] 
and the others who say that they oppose 
this amendment and yet they believe in 
the freedom of choice. I urge you gentle- 
men to adopt this amendment. It is an 
equitable, fair, and honest amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the last word. 

In the last 2 months I have had a 
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liberal education on some of the prob- 
lems involving the guidelines and the 
freedom-of-choice plan, and particularly 
in light of the fifth circuit decision. 
The superintendent of our schools from 
Fulton County, Ga., which is the county 
in which Atlanta is located, has been up 
here at least three or four different times. 
The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare told Dr. West—and he will 
give me affidavits on this—that a school 
that is one of the best schools in the area, 
the buildings being about 6 years old, 
will have to be closed because the Negroes 
are selecting to go to that school and 
it is an all-Negro school, rather than to 
go to the other schools, and the only 
way that they can bring about a racial 
balance is to close this particular school. 
The parents, students, the principal, and 
the teachers of that school were very 
upset. I have received in my office a stack 
of individual letters, a stack approxi- 
mately as high as I am indicating, 600 
letters, from the Negro teachers, stu- 
dents, and parents protesting the fact 
that this school was going to be closed. 

Are we going to deny to them the right 
to choose their own school? 

Are we going to deny to any person 
the right to choose his own school? I be- 
lieve that the fifth circuit court deci- 
sion has gone beyond the law, and re- 
gardless of whether it is a court decision, 
my personal opinion is that it is not 
founded on law. 

I certainly urge the adoption of this 
amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, can we agree to 
conclude debate on this amendment in, 
say, 10 minutes from now? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, we had hoped to 
have a little time on this. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve the right to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
withdraw his request? 

Mr. PERKINS. No, Mr. Chairman. 
Ten minutes after the gentleman con- 
cludes his speech. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. 
object. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. PERKINS 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment close within 10 minutes after the 
gentleman in the well completes his 
statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, being 
an old-time Elk, it is now 11 pm., and 
should be time for taps. We have been 
debating this important educational bill 
for 3 days, since Monday morning. I 
spoke during the opening debate on 
Monday and I did not intend to say any- 
thing at this late hour. I do not now 
intend to take all my time, but I do want 
to implore you to forget politics and 
legislate for the millions of our youth 
who by reason of finances are denied 
these opportunities. 


Chairman, I 
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I do not believe we are going to change 
one vote on any amendment that is 
offered from now on—or possibly we 
have not changed any vote on any 
amendment that has been offered all 
day long—but I do want to put in the 
Recorp some facts and figures on the 
number of boys and girls who have been 
denied educational opportunities in the 
50 States. Somebody should have put 
them in during these 3 days of debate. 

This debate sounds like the 80th Con- 
gress. It also sounds like the debate on 
the defeated educational bill in the 83d 
Congress. The 80th Congress was 1946-47 
after World War II, and in my district 
thousands of boys coming back from 
service wanted to get an education. In 
a great number of localities, thousands 
were denied an opportunity because of 
lack of educational facilities and fi- 
nances. 

The 80th Congress which President 
Truman ridiculed so expertly refused 
to recognize or act on any legislation to 
furnish any Federal educational aid. In 
the 83d Congress, which was the first 
Congress of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, we had an education bill which was 
debated for 3 days. We came within four 
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votes of passing that bill. Sometimes I 
think of the thousands and thousands of 
boys and girls in this country who were 
denied an education because of those 
four votes. . 

The people of this country are some- 
what oblivious to the real importance of 
this problem we are debating, only when 
it hits their own families. But when I 
heard my good friend from Minnesota, 
Congressman Quiz, talk about giving 
the various States complete control over 
all education and nullify the seven edu- 
cational bills we passed in the last ses- 
sion, I was shocked. The States have been 
supervising education for a long, long 
time. For the benefit of the Recorp, I 
think the highest “Supreme Court” on 
the success of exclusive State control of 
education is the U.S. Selective Service 
department of our Government. 

This week I secured the figures of 
selective service rejectees from the 50 
States. The Members should know the 
results of the mental tests, and reports 
on rejectees for mental deficiency con- 
ducted by the Selective Service System, 
under General Hershey. 

The report of the Selective Service de- 
partment reveals that there are more 
than 20 States where from 50 percent to 
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80 percent of the draftees were rejected 
on account of educational deficiency. 

This high percentage of American 
youth could not qualify to be privates in 
the Army or third-class seamen in the 
Navy. 

Iam not going to name the States, be- 
cause I do not believe it is any fault of 
my colleagues from any part of this coun- 
try or that they are responsible for this, 
but the people for generations before 
them were responsible for it, and it is 
high time that this Congress did some- 
thing about it. We made a great step 2 
years ago in the 89th Congress, to pro- 
vide opportunities for millions of young 
Americans to get an education regardless 
of lack of their parents finances. 

There are States in all sections of our 
country which have been lax and in- 
dolent in giving all their youth educa- 
tional opportunities. 

Mr, Chairman, I am submitting for the 
information of the House Members the 
educational breakdown by States—the 
figures showing why the pending legis- 
lation should be passed without the Quie 
amendment. Let us give the great Fed- 
eral education program passed by the 
89th Congress 2 years ago a chance to 
function and succeed. 


TABLE 2.—Percent of registrants found not qualified upon preinduction examination at Armed Forces examining stations by nonqualifying 


cause and State, July Io December 1965 


State 


Delaware 
District of Columbia. 
Florida. 


Found not qualified by nonqualifying cause 


Adminis- Mental test | Mental test Medical 
trative only and medical only 
3.1 46. 6 4.9 45.4 


Total Found 
examined qualified 
Total 
i ae T eni 100 59.2 40. 8-100 
„ 100 44.0 56. 0-100 
100 68.7 31. 3-100 
100 55.4 44. 6-100 
A 100 49.1 50. 9-100 
100 60.2 39. 8-100 
100 67.9 32. 1-100 
100 64.3 35. 7-100 
100 58.8 41. 2-100 
100 53.8 46. 2-100 
100 51.7 48.3 100 
à 100 46.9 53, 1-100 
2 100 51.1 48. 9-100 
100 55.4 44. 6-100 
100 70.3 29. 7-100 
100 66.0 34. 0-100 
100 69.0 31. 0-100 
100 73.6 26. 4-100 
2 100 72.9 27. 1-100 
— 100 54.7 45. 3-100 
Š 100 43.8 56. 2-100 
mi 100 58.5 41. 5-100 
z 100 57.3 42, 7-100 
4 100 62. 1 37. 9-100 
— 100 66. 3 33. 7-100 
— 100 71.9 28. 1-100 
a 100 40.9 59. 1-100 
a 100 66.8 33. 2-100 
100 70.7 29. 3-100 
Sayeed 100 72.2 27. 8-100 
pale 100 59. 5 40. 5-100 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Corman], 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield my time to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Corman]. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
adoption of this amendment would do 
one simple thing. It would use Federal 
tax funds to perpetuate racial segre- 
gation in the South. Continued racial 
segregation is dependent in large part 
on forced segregation in the schools. 

There was ample evidence before the 
ad hoc subcOmmittee of the Judiciary 
Committee, last December, that that is 
precisely what happens in the schools, 
with so-called free-choice plans. 

If a Member votes for this amend- 
ment, then he votes to spend the tax- 
payers’ dollars to perpetuate racial 
segregation, the worst scourge in this 
country since we ended human slavery 
with the adoption of the 13th amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MacGrecor]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
along with the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Corman], I serve on the special 
ad hoc subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary dealing with the partic- 
ular question now at issue. There has 
been precious little time tonight for the 
Members of the House to carefully read 
this amendment. It does occur to me that 
the language of this proposal ought prop- 
erly to be considered fully by this bi- 
partisan subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

We had 3 long days of hearings in 
December on matters directly related to 
the subject matter of this particular 
amendment. We will have further hear- 


ings. 

I believe the amendment should be de- 
feated tonight. Then its impact can be 
properly developed by the appropriate 
committee of this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Ryan]. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
my 30 seconds to the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. I thank the gentleman 
for his kindness. 

i Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ect. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, yesterday 
the Committee adopted the Fountain 
amendment, which drove a big hole into 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
and the Supreme Court desegregation 
decision. This second Fountain amend- 
ment would practically repeal it. 

“Freedom of choice” may be a very 
appealing slogan. What it means in prac- 
tical terms is perpetuation of segrega- 
tion and discrimination. As I pointed out 
yesterday, only 1214 percent of the Negro 
students in the 11 Southern States are 
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attending school with white children. Is 
that the result of freedom of choice? 

Where is the freedom for the Negro 
child who is subjected, and whose family 
is ‘subjected, to the pressures—both 
subtle and direct—of coercion and in- 
timidation—physical and economic. Is he 
more or less likely to choose a white 
school? 

Furthermore, this amendment is de- 
signed to prevent the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare from re- 
quiring that teachers be assigned on a 
nondiscriminatory basis. 

Clearly the intent is to circumvent the 
mandate of Congress as spelled out in the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, and the amend- 
ment should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
ScHERLE]. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I be allowed to yield my time to my col- 
league [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to say earlier in the debate I had asked 
the chairman of the committee as to the 
intent of the committee in connection 
with section 604 of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. His 
answer on both of those occasions when 
I asked was to the effect that what is 
being done and what this amendment 
tries to reach is not within the intent 
of Congress. In the brief time I have I 
will point out the thing involved here. 
In the event this amendment is not ac- 
cepted, it should not be taken as thereby 
authorizing these things that have been 
going on for they are admittedly con- 
trary to the intent of Congress. 

I want to make one other point. The 
distinction between what the courts may 
decide and what this Congress may wish 
done with money they appropriate: The 
courts are well able to enforce their de- 
crees, but we do not want to withhold 
money from children of all races at the 
instance of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation merely because he wishes to dic- 
tate control of the schools. The courts 
can take care of their own. It is up to us 
to see that Federal funds go to all stu- 
dents, regardless of race, color, creed or 
religion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
DICKINSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlemar. from Michigan [Mr. 
O'Hara]. 

Mr. HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have been trying to get this time 
to answer the rhetorical question asked 
by the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. LENNoN]. He asked me if I believed 
the ideal school system was one that 
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involved freedom of choice. Mr, Chair- 
man, I do not believe it is. Especially I 
do not believe it is because I know the 
freedom of choice school system is one 
which is a relatively recent innovation 
and which has been designed for the 
most part as a method of keeping a sep- 
arate school system. I like a neighbor- 
hood school, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Mayne]. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Alabama IMr. 
EDWARDS], 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, having seen the way the U.S. 
Commission of Education has been ex- 
ceeding the law in the South, I think we 
have no alternative but to vote for the 
amendment of the gentleman from North 
Carolina. This amendment should not 
be necessary. But it is necessary, because 
of the unbelievable harassment on the 
part of the Commissioner of Education. 

There is too much Federal control of 
our schools. This amendment would put 
the brakes on unreasonable use of that 
control and I think it should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CAREY]. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Tatcorr]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
WILLIAM D. ForD]. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield back my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
HATHAWAY]. 

Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to this amendment, 
During the brief time allotted to me I 
want to point out the effect of the pro- 
posed amendment is to legalize any free- 
dom-of-choice plan whether it works or 
not. Under the law as it stands only 
freedom-of-choice plans that work are 
acceptable. This amendment would re- 
tard integration. Therefore, I urge we de- 
feat the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PICKLE]. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, if adopted, would not per- 
petuate segregation in the schools. If its 
adoption would mean that, I would be 
opposed to it. 

Mr. Chairman, I have supported gen- 
erally the Civil Rights Acts since I have 
been in the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, all this amendment 
proposes to do is to preserve the freedom 
of choice, no more and no less. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I want to say my 
Republican friends on the other side of 
the aisle, if you vote against this amend- 
ment, then all of this big talk, all of this 
big braggadocio language of yours about 
local control and local choice, fades in 
the spotlight of truth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
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nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
GERALD R. FORD]. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment, for the simple reason that it re- 
peals many court decisions. Certainly, if 
you go ahead and read the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals decision 

Mr. PICKLE. I have got it right here. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then you 
will recognize that this amendment is 
designed to repeal that decision. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my pleasure and 
my purpose to undertaken to preserve 
the integrity of the courts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Lennon) 
there were—ayes 101, noes 167. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to title I1? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I speak in compliment, 
and I shall make brief comment on 
chivalry. 

I have listened, Mr. Chairman, to every 
word of this debate. It has been a great 
debate. It has made me proud to be a 
Member of this House, but. tonight I 
thought that as time had gone on and 
perhaps many were tired, that there was 
a lack of chivalry. I thought I detected 
reflection upon one of the finest, noblest, 
most conscientious women I have ever 
known, the gentlewoman from Oregon 
Mrs. GREEN]. 

I may not always agree with her, but 
I never question her dedication nor her 
sincerity. 

And when there were those implying 
that she who had been a champion of 
civil rights was betraying that which 
she had fought for, I knew that was not 
the fact. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to vote as 
I have always voted, when the welfare of 
the men, women, and children of Chicago 
seemed the issue, with my Democratic 
colleagues from Chicago. We are a team. 
Our representative on the committee is 
a wise, discerning, and scholarly states- 
man from Chicago [Mr. Pucrnsxr]. He 
knows, from his ceaseless search for the 
truth as a member of the committee, 
what is best for Chicago educationwise. 
But in voting with him on the issues as 
we see them I am not casting asper- 
sions—and I repeat—on one of the 
noblest characters I have ever known. 

Yes, EDITH Green and I have voted 
together at times when we were a slim, 
little minority. Once I think there were 
only eight or nine of us. It was in rela- 
tion to turning over nuclear secrets to 
Europe. And we were right, that slim 
little minority of which EDITH GREEN and 
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I belonged, because within a year France 
had those secrets and had started using 
them. 

Yes, and we voted together against the 
Un-American Activities Committee when 
there were only six or seven of us then, 
a thin little minority. And I knew then 
that she was courageous and that she 
was following the dictates of her heart, 
of her conscience, of her soul. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not voting 
with her tonight, but I am going to bed 
still believing in the greatness, the no- 
bility and the sincerity of EDITH GREEN, 
and I mean every word of that. In her 
search for the truth, as it seems to her, 
conscience is her sole conductor as I trust 
always it will be with me and all who 
make the laws even though there are dif- 
ferences among us in the finding and de- 
termination of what indeed is the truth. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
further amendments in title II? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ANDERSON OF 

TENNESSEE 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON of 
Tennessee: On page 81, after line 23, insert 
the following: 

“Effective date for certain 1966 amendments 

“Sec. 202. The amendment made by sec- 
tion 204, and the amendment made by sec- 
tion 229, of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Amendments of 1966 shall be ef- 
fective only with respect to fiscal years be- 
ginning after June 30, 1969.” 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I am sorry to take the time at 
this late hour. However, this amend- 
ment affects a lot of schoolchildren who 
have fathers out in Vietnam and else- 
where. 

Mr. Chairman, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act and the 1966 
amendments thereto amount to one of 
the most far reaching pieces of legis- 
lation enacted by Congress. 

In any such act there are bound to be 
problems unforeseen by Congress and 
the States and communities involved. 
This is the case with two 1966 amend- 
ments to this act. These amendments re- 
late to additional restrictions on the al- 
location of impacted area funds. 

The purpose of my amendment is sim- 
ply to delay the effective date of these 
two amendments for 1 year in order to 
give the several. affected States and 
school districts time to take the neces- 
sary action to cope with the unforeseen 
problems resulting from these two 
changes in law. I am advised that the 
States of Delaware, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Kentucky, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Oregon are definitely adversely affected 
and several other States may be affected 
adversely. 

May I explain further: 

Section 204 reduces Public Law 874 
eligibility in proportion to any State re- 
duction in aggregate per pupil expendi- 
tures. This section addresses itself to the 
problem that some States reduce part 
of their State aid to those school dis- 
tricts which are receiving impacted area 
funds. Such reduction is clearly in vio- 
lation of congressional intent. 

Section 229 provides that if no tax 
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revenues of a State may be expended for 
free public education of children who 
reside on any Federal property within 
the State, or if no tax revenues of a 
State are allocated for the free public 
education of such children, then the 
property on which such children reside 
shall not be considered Federal property. 

Both of these amendments are prob- 
ably sound, but let me give an example 
of the problem they will create, and the 
pressing need for additional time prior 
to implementation. 

In the instance of Tennessee, the prob- 
lem relates to Fort Campbell, Ky. Fort 
Campbell rests more than half on the 
Tennessee side and about two-thirds of 
its impact is in Tennessee. Tennessee is 
in compliance with the provisions of sec- 
tions 204 and 229, but judicially, the 
State to be responsible so far as Fort 
Campbell is concerned, is Kentucky. 
Kentucky, because of its constitution, has 
thus far not declared its willingness to 
devote State funds to children liv- 
ing on Federal property. Under section 
229, Fort Campbell would then be held 
to be non-Federal property, and Ten- 
nessee would end up in exactly the same 
boat as Kentucky. The affected school 
districts in my State would lose close to 
$500,000 in impacted area funds per year. 
And this would come at the worst pos- 
sible time. Fort Campbell has undergone 
a tremendous buildup due to the Viet- 
nam war and our school districts simply 
cannot continue to absorb the many 
thousand children at Fort Campbell 
without impacted area type assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed amend- 
ment does nothing more than give the 
States caught in these unforeseen and 
special circumstances a little more time 
to work out their problems. I urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
had the occasion to examine the amend- 
ment. So far as I am concerned, I will 
accept the amendment. I personally feel 
that the members of the Committee 
should accept the amendment. 

It amends Public Law 874 of the 81st 
Congress, when we made it a policy to 
get the Government out of the education 
business. 

On some military installations in cer- 
tain States schools are unable to receive 
State aid funds to help educate children 
whose parents reside on military reserva- 
tions, because of State law. The Office of 
Education is authorized to make pay- 
ments on behalf of these children 
through June 30, 1968. 

The gentleman has presented to us the 
situation involving the State of Tennes- 
see. There are other States involved that 
will have to change their constitutions 
or go through a legislative enactment to 
try to come up with some formula so 
that they can make a contribution for 
the education of children on military 
reservations. 

So the amendment is simple. It merely 
extends this authorization for an addi- 
tional year. I would recommend and 
suggest that the amendment be accepted. 
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Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. QUIE. I have talked over the 
amendment with the gentleman and 
while I hope this will not be taken by 
any State that they can put it over an- 
other year later on, I think in view of 
the problems you are confronted with, 
we ought to accept the amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I believe I 
want to concur for the first time since 
the debate started with my colleague, 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
QI, and say to the gentleman that we 
had a considerable discussion of this 
problem in committee. I join the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] in say- 
ing to you that I hope he and I will be 
back here together opposing any attempt 
to continue this beyond this year because 
it does permit a State to continue to re- 
ceive money while they are not expend- 
ing any State money for the education 
of our military dependents under certain 
circumstances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. I think 
the gentleman from Michigan and I will 
certainly do my share to make certain 
that that is true. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield so that I may inquire as 
to whether there are any more amend- 
ments pending? 

Mr. DINGELL, I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are no amend- 
ments at the desk. 

Mr. PERKINS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Chairman, I have 
sat here now for most of this debate and 
I have listened to the discussion and I 
have watched the amendments. I must 
confess that I am greatly sick at heart 
tonight as I see what the House has done 
to one of the great milestone pieces of 
legislation that we have enacted in recent 
years. 

It can be argued by those who have 
sponsored these amendments that they 
are friends of education—and I suspect 
they might even bieleve that they are. 
But I want to tell the Members a couple 
of stories about some things that have 
happened in my district under the great 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act and explain why perhaps the actions 
that have been taken by this House of 
Representatives in the last day or so have 
not really been in the interest of the 
people whom I serve. 

I think if my colleagues will take a 
look at their own congressional districts 
and the possibility of similar happenings 
occurring in their districts, they might 
well come to the understanding that 
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what has happened here has not been in 
the interest of their districts and, indeed, 
has not been in the interest of the coun- 
try as a whole. 

My district during the past year and 
the metropolitan area of Detroit have 
seen $2.2 million go to help children in 
private and parochial schools achieve 
remedial reading special instruction, and 
other instruction aimed at uplifting the 
ability of deprived children who go to 
Catholic, other parochial, and private 
schools; to teach remedial reading and 
do this kind of thing for the young peo- 
ple who attend those schools. Much of 
that would be denied those children by 
the amendments adopted today. 

I know the Constitution of the State 
of Michigan and I know the laws of the 
State of Michigan, and it is my secure 
expectation that if this bill is passed 
in the form in which it is today, those 
young people who attend that kind of 
school—and they number about 40 per- 
cent of the school-age children in my 
district and in the State of Michigan— 
will no longer be eligible for benefits un- 
der title III. We will thereby have struck 
a body blow both at their educational op- 
portunity and at the opportunity to up- 
lift their intellectual attainments. We 
will have struck the hardest blow at 
those young people who are most de- 
prived in terms of their educational 
background and in their educational 
abilities, and also at those young people 
who are possessed of the most limited 
financial resources. 

It can be argued that under title III 
type projects the State of Michigan can 
use the so-called block grants of that 
title to correct and redress the problems 
that those young people have. But our 
people in Michigan have gone through 
the most strenuous efforts to assure that 
our young people in Michigan will merely 
be able to ride the public school buses in 
the State of Michigan, to get on and off 
those school buses as they pass while 
going to the public schools which are on 
the way, and the issue under our con- 
stitution, is not fully and finally resolved. 

I think this is something that the 
House should well bear in mind when 
we vote on these amendments. 

But I will tell you another thing. I have 
recently had another case involving the 
establishment of a center for remedial 
learning, something that would be cov- 
ered under the section of the act affected 
by amendments we have adopted today, 
and something which would make those 
same kind of educational opportunities 
available to the young people that I serve 
who happen to attend private and paro- 
chial schools. 

I would point out that this was put to- 
gether not by those private and parochial 
schools but by the public schools in the 
district I serve. I would point out that 
those same publie school districts, in 
putting that together, were compelled by 
the fundamental statutes that we work 
under now to present it to the superin- 
tendent of public instruction of the State 
of Michigan for consideration, and I 
would point out that those school dis- 
tricts were told by the officials of that 
same agency that it would be approved 
by the State of Michigan. I would point 
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out that I have checked since and I have 
found that it was not approved and that, 
indeed, this application was disapproved 
by the superintendent and by the bu- 
reaucrats of the State of Michigan. 

What I am saying to you is that not 
only have you struck a body blow at the 
young people who happen to attend paro- 
chial and private schools, but you have 
also placed very securely and safely a 
bureaucrat in the State of Michigan and 
in other States between the young people 
and an opportunity for adequate educa- 
tion under the sections of this statute af- 
fected by the amendments we have 
adopted today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. GARDNER. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. I thank my friend from 
California. 

I know the gentleman on the minority 
side who is so enthusiastic to object will 
learn after he has been around here a 
little longer some of the more basic and 
fundamental rules of courtesy. I suspect 
in his youth and inexperience he might 
have been swayed to do something that, 
when he achieves a little more maturity 
and wisdom, he might not do. 

But I would point out that what hap- 

pens here with this block-grant approach 
is that we very securely put a new 
‘bureaucrat between the local school dis- 
trict and the source of Federal funds. 
I would point out that the House of 
Representatives is going to have an op- 
portunity to rue this, because the school 
districts are going to find that bureau- 
crats who are not responsible for the 
taxation and for the raising of money 
will be neither so wise nor prudent nor 
careful in the dispensation of those 
funds. 

I would point out that those same 
bureaucrats have proven themselves not 
so particularly tender with regard to the 
affairs and the interests of those same 
school districts in one instance I have 
cited. I would point out that our experi- 
ence under this legislation in the not 
distant future is going to be that these 
same State-level school bureaucrats are 
far more ruthless and far less sensitive 
to the public interest and are far less 
concerned with the welfare of the young 
people than are the officials of the U.S. 
Office of Education downtown. 

I will point out that the time is not 
long hence when this bloc grant situation 
we are now faced with, through a process 
of attrition of a very fine piece of legis- 
lation, is going to encourage a measure 
of irresponsibility by the spenders of 
those funds, who will, in the course of 
their administration, not being respon- 
sible for the taxes to raise those funds, 
utilize less than the degree of care that 
we, as representatives of the American 
people, would like to see, and indeed a 
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lesser degree of care than we would like 
to see utilized in the expenditure of those 
funds. 

I believe what we have done today has 
been very bad. I propose, if a straight 
motion to recommit is offered, to vote for 
that motion to recommit, in the hope 
that we may perhaps, in the more ma- 
ture consideration of this matter, come 
to a better resolution and may have the 
committee come forward with a bill 
without the evil and mischievous amend- 
ments adopted today. Certainly, recom- 
mittal will allow opportunity to scru- 
tinize more carefully the legislation, and 
the situation which has resulted in such 
unwise amendments to a great piece of 
legislation. 

I have always supported Federal aid 
to education. I did so when the members 
of the committee on the minority side 
opposed it. 

The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act will be in effect for another 
year, During that period the committee 
ean present us with far better legislation 
than the shambles which remains of the 
fine educational legislation presented to 
us earlier this week by the committee. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I just want 
to endorse as vigorously as possible the 
statements by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan. In my 15 years in 
this House, I have never seen a day 
which in my judgment represents the 
degree of irresponsible regard for the 
welfare of the young men and women of 
this Nation that the actions taken so far 
in the Committee of the Whole repre- 
sents. The record it makes is not one 
that I will view with pride. I dare say, 
very few of the Members in retrospect 
will take any pride for their part in 
writing it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, the 
hour is getting late, tempers are getting 
short, and I am getting ready to give Jack 
Anderson one more excuse to cite me for 
missing a vote. 

Federal aid to education has been a 
cause to which I have given my full and 
wholehearted support for many years 
now. I have never willingly missed an op- 
portunity to vote in support of this prin- 
ciple, and I have certainly never op- 
posed any of the many efforts that have 
been made in recent years to create a 
viable, workable system of Federal as- 
sistance to our schools. As I said to this 
House earlier this week, our national 
power depends on our national brain- 
power, and, in my considered judgment, 
there is no legislation which is of greater 
importance to the very survival of this 
Nation than education legislation. 

But shortly, I intend to leave the 
Chamber, go home and go to bed, and I 
have left instructions that I be given a 
general pair on this legislation. In short, 
Mr. Chairman, I have by this hour ceased 
to care much whether or not this bill, in 
its present form, passes the House or not. 

It is with no satisfaction at all that I 
have come to this conclusion. I have sup- 
ported H.R. 7819 in the Education and 
Labor Committee, and I had hoped to 
support it on the floor. I have been sup- 
porting it with my vote all during this 
confused and embattled week. I sup- 
ported the bill this afternoon against the 
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effort of the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Que] to turn it inside out. I sup- 
ported it yesterday against the efforts of 
the gentlelady from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN] to attach to it amendments 
which seemed to me to have the effect 
of confusing efforts to enforce title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act. I have sought this 
afternoon and this evening to fight 
against further amendments which seek 
to erect ill-conceived and poorly 
thought out buildings upon the care- 
fully laid foundation which the commit- 
tee has recommended to the House. And 
I most certainly have opposed the efforts 
to tear down such institutions as the 
Teacher Corps. It is by this time perfect- 
ly apparent that the old Dixiecrat-Re- 
publican coalition, with the considerable 
help of some new and surprising re- 
cruits, have the votes to do what they 
want with this bill. It is by now perfectly 
apparent that nothing constructive will 
emerge from further debate and from 
the consideration of however many other 
crippling amendments will be conjured 
up on the floor. In my judgment, we 
ought to adjourn right now and come 
back tomorrow or even next week and 
start all over again. In the words of 
Cromwell to the Long Parliament, “You 
have sat here too long for any good you 
have done. In the name of God, go.” 

T shall not take the time that would be 
necessary to list, much less describe, the 
harm that has been done to this bill— 
and to the very cause of Federal aid to 
education itself, by this afternoon’s pro- 
ceedings. Let me comment only on what 
I honestly think is the major catastrophe 
of the day—the elimination from this bill 
of what was left of the Teacher Corps. 

The Teacher Corps was a magnificent 
experiment. This country has discovered 
in the past 6 years what incredible riches 
there are within our country simply wait- 
ing to be tapped through volunteer agen- 
cies. We found it out first in the Peace 
Corps—which exceed the fondest expec- 
tations of its uncritical friends. We are 
finding it out in the VISTA program, in 
which young and old Americans alike are 
giving of their limitless energy and tal- 
ent, and even more important, of their 
limitless store of human compassion. And 
we could have found it out—we got a 
glimmering of it—in the Teacher Corps. 
The Peace Corps was opposed by old-line 
diplomats and orthodox foreign aid tech- 
nicians who thought it was “unprofes- 
sional,” VISTA no doubt has its detrac- 
tors among old-line social welfare 
bureaucrats who think it is “unprofes- 
sional.” And the Teacher Corps has been 
killed largely at the insistence of educa- 
tional bureaucrats who think it is un- 
professional.” By “unprofessional,” in all 
three cases, is meant a bunch of trouble- 
makers who want to do things differently 
than we have always done it.” 

Well, Mr. Chairman, the Teacher 
Corps, like the VISTA volunteers and the 
Peace Corps, were “unprofessional” 
enough for us all to be deeply grateful. In 
the case of the Teacher Corps, we have 
had an opportunity to find out new meth- 
ods of reaching the educationally de- 
prived child, we have had an opportunity 
of finding new ways of preparing people 
to meet the growing teacher shortage, we 
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have had an opportunity of doing some 
things differently than they have always 
been done—and, considering the star- 
tling lack of Success the old ways have 
provided, I think we should have seized 
the opportunity and done our best with 
it. Instead, Mr. Chairman, we muffed it 
again. Those few “professional” educa- 
tors who are more concerned with tenure 
than with teaching and more concerned 
with status than with students—they 
have had their way this evening, and a 
promising experiment is shelved for the 
time being. We are told, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Teacher Corps will be back with 
us as part of another bill. I hope so, Mr. 
Speaker. I hope so. 

Let me make one thing quite clear. I 
am not impugning the motives of anyone 
on this floor. I am sure that every one of 
my colleagues has done today what his 
conscience has directed him to do. I know 
of no Member of the House who is truly 
indifferent to the fate of our schools or of 
our children. My criticisms are directed 
at judgment, not motive. And I think our 
collective judgment has this night been 
little short of abominable. 

Mr. Chairman, I am distressed by the 
sight of the slaughter of innocents, and I 
am distressed by the sight of a perfectly 
good bill being dismembered on this floor. 
And so, Mr. Chairman, in the hope that 
calmer minds will prevail in another 
body, I bid you good night. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, 2 years 
ago, Congress approved the Federal Aid 
to Education Act. This was not intended 
to be an act to institute a Federal edu- 
cation program, nor was it intended to 
provide for Federal control of education. 
At least that is what we were told. I am 
confident Congress would not have ac- 
cepted either, had it been forewarned. 
As a matter of fact, the Congress believed 
it was writing safeguards into the law 
against just such control. 

Nevertheless, under present proce- 
dures, the U.S. Office of Education is 
taking over the education system in the 
United States. Nowhere in the Constitu- 
tion or in the law is authority given to 
the Federal Government to usurp local 
control of schools in this manner. It is 
extremely important that Congress check 
the flagrant excesses which have taken 
place, and the time is now. Public funds 
should not be used as a form of black- 
a for purposes not set forth in the 
aw. 

We have before us the renewal of the 
1965 Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. The operation of this act, un- 
der the control of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, has been subject to widespread 
criticism because of extreme methods 
used by Federal officials to force race 
mixing. The high-handed procedures fol- 
lowed by them have been generally ob- 
noxious. And there have been numerous 
cases where mixed teams of young per- 
sons, some of them barely out of college, 
have spelled out impractical methods, of 
procedure to overrule qualified and ex- 
perienced elected and professional school 
personnel. In many cases, the. require- 
ments set forth by U.S. Commissioner 
Harold Howe have been illegal in that 
they exceeded statutory authority. These 
policies have harmed educational stand- 
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ards, lowered efficiency, and increased 
sts. 


costs. 

The Office of Education is ignoring the 
real needs of education and downgrading 
educational standards. By withholding 
funds, or threatening to do so, it is seek- 
ing primarily to force racial balancing 
in the South by requiring hiring or as- 
signment by race, or by change in school 
district lines, or by abolishing schools, or 
changing from high schools to grammar 
schools. In doing this, the Department 
usurps the power of the school district 
officials. 

Neither the Office of Education nor 
anyone else should have the right to 
make sectional distinction and be per- 
mitted to force racial balance. A prohibi- 
tion should be written into this bill to 
make it impossible for officials of the 
Department of Education to go beyond 
the law. Today that Department is violat- 
ing the law by the use of guidelines. 

We have every right to presume that 
the primary purpose of the Office of Ed- 
ucation is to help education throughout 
the Nation. Accepting that, it must fol- 
low that since funds are essential to ed- 
ucation—and Federal funds can promote 
education—that the desire of the De- 
partment should be to find ways to aid, 
rather than means to cut off funds. 

Again, this is not. what is happening. 
There are those who use their power to 
punish educators and to deny education 
to the Nation’s children. This takes place 
when officials of the office of Education 
use that Department to promote integra- 
tion, regardless of what they may be 
doing to education. In this, they are 
abdicating the whole purpose for which 
the aid to education program was 
created. 

In practice, the Office of Education is 
requiring a pledge not to abide by the 
Civil Rights Act, but by guidelines, which 
go far beyond the Civil Rights Act. 

By calling for “voluntary” action to 
propose plans by the local school dis- 
trict and finding fault with each, the Of- 
fice of Education is forcing or attempt- 
ing to force assignment to maintain 
Negro-white ratios—which is prohibited 
by the Civil Rights Act. 

Title IV, section 401(b), of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, reads as follows: 

“Desegregation” means the assignment of 
students to public schools and within such 
schools without regard to their race, color, 
religion, or National origin, but “desegrega- 
tion” shall not mean the assignment of stu- 
dents to public schools in order to overcome 
racial “imbalance.” 


Even the revised guidelines prohibit 
what is being forced, by threat, on a 
voluntary“ basis: 

"Src. 181.52. Officials Not to Influence 
Choice. 

No official, teacher, or employee of the 
school system may require or request any 
student or prospective student to submit a 
choice form during the choice period other 
than by the prescribed letter, notice, and 
choice form. After the choice period, the 
school system must make all reasonable ef- 
forts to obtain a completed choice form from 
any student who has not exercised a choice. 
However, at no time may any official, teacher, 
or employee of the school system, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, seek to influence any 
parent, student, or any other person involved, 
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in the exercise of a choice, or favor or penal- 
ize any person because of a choice made. In- 
formation concerning choices made by in- 
dividual students or schools to which they 
are assigned may not be made public, 


I want the Nation to have a good edu- 
cational system, and I know how desper- 
ately money is needed by the schools. 
But let us not pay too high a price. 

We should, by proper amendments, 
prohibit use of educational funds to pres- 
sure, to interfere with, or otherwise at- 
tempt to control or change the operation 
of local public schools where there is 
freedom of choice of attendance ex- 
tended to all students to attend any 
school in such district. 

Neither the committee bill nor the Quie 
amendment faces up to problem—or to 
the danger of a Federal education system. 
I cannot vote for either bill on final pass- 
age in its present form. I will support a 
bill which is amended in a way to insure 
an end to the illegal and objectionable 
practices that are downgrading educa- 
tion nationwide. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
tend to support H.R. 7819, the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act 
Amendments of 1967. In passing the 
original legislation in 1965, the Congress 
hoped to furnish much-needed assistance 
for many critical areas in the American 
school system and improve the quality 
of elementary and secondary learning. 

Without imposing Federal control the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act has directed its primary thrust to- 
ward helping local schools to meet the 
challenge of educating thousands of cul- 
turally deprived youth so that they can 
break out of the tragic poverty cycle. 
It also aids in the improvement of li- 
brary resources and the purchase of text- 
books and other instructional materials. 
It has aided the schools in the initia- 
tion and maintenance of supplementary 
educational programs to enrich the 
learning opportunities not only of young 
students but of all in the community. 

H.R. 7819 would provide grants to local 
educational agencies via the State de- 
partments of education, to establish pro- 
grams to meet the needs of educationally 
disadvantaged children. It also provides 
funds for textbooks, library books, and 
other instructional materials, and pro- 
vides for supplementary educational 
centers and services to stimulate and as- 
sist in the development of new and ima- 
ginative local school programs. The pro- 
gram also designed to strengthen the 
capabilities of State educational agencies 
and, finally, provides a special program 
pus the education of handicapped chil- 

ren. 

There has been a formidable record of 
past achievements and we must continue 
our dedication toward the improvement 
of American education today. I believe 
that the elementary and secondary edu- 
cation program will result in stimulating 
not only the growth of American learn- 
ing but the growth of strong support for 
education on the part of the American 
people, For, it is only through this pub- 
lic support that we can really be assured 
that the finest education our democracy 
has to offer will be provided for succeed- 
ing generations of Americans. 7 
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Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 7819. 

After many years of tedious efforts 
Congress passed the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. Prior 
to the enacting of this legislation, Con- 
gress, while aware of the gross inequities 
imposed on disadvantaged children in 
their quest for equal educational oppor- 
tunity, found itself unable to act at the 
State and local level because of the con- 
stitutional issues surrounding the con- 
cept of the separation of church and 
state. 

The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 laid down guidelines 
to assure participation of children in pri- 
vate schools as well as public schools 
while setting up restrictions to prevent 
any unconstitutional practices. 

Basically, the law provides: 

First. State administration must be 
consistent with State law. 

Second. Funds must not enrich or 
directly benefit any private schools. 

Third. Title and control of all ma- 
terial must remain with the public au- 
thority. 

Fourth. Materials used by children in 
private schools must be in use, or ap- 
proved for use, in the public schools. 

Fifth. Grants are to be made to the 
local school district. 

The flexibility built into the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act was 
to permit all States to participate, even 
though State laws governing its opera- 
tion vary greatly over the United States. 

With this issue out of the way, Con- 
gress devised a system of categorical 
aids to probe and attempt to solve the 
critical problems surrounding the edu- 
cation of the disadvantaged in the large 
cities and poor rural areas of the coun- 
try. Important and needed programs 
have been mounted on the basis of these 
aids, and they need to be continued lest 
the entire forward movement for the 
improvement of disadvantaged people be 
endangered. 

Over the past 18 months, since its en- 
actment, the programs of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act have 
brought the beginning of hope to the 
poor and minorities of our Nation. 

The Quie bill would throw the present 
Federal assistance programs into chaos 
by changing the current rules and up- 
set patterns of successful innovation and 
service begun in the past 2 years. 

The distribution formula of funds 
under the Quie proposal does not appear 
to guarantee that the educationally de- 
prived will be served or that the handi- 
capped will be aided or that the cities 
and poor rural areas will not suffer 
from discrimination in the distribution 
of moneys. 

The suggested reversion of control and 
procedure to State authorities would de- 
feat, in some States, any chance of 
inner-city recovery and significant help 
for rural poverty. 

The question of the church-state issue 
has not been resolved in the Quie pro- 
posal and would vary from State to State, 
depending on each States’ constitutional 
and statutory provisions. State depart- 
ments of education might not be ready, 
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or equipped, to handle this new, depar- 
ture. 

Finally, while general aid to educa- 
tional should be a long-range objective 
of Federal financing of education, I be- 
lieve it should be in addition to, and 
not instead of, categorical support. Cate- 
gorical support must be maintained as a 
safeguard against the rebirth of a grossly 
inequitable educational system, one 
which millions of disadvantaged chil- 
dren can bear witness against. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today to express my support for the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1967. This legislation is fundamentally 
designed to continue the progressive pro- 
gram of the original Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. It is 
committed to aiding all children from 
educationally deprived backgrounds. 

No one geographic section of this Na- 
tion, no one type of life, either urban or 
rural, has the market cornered on pov- 
erty. It is a widespread social problem 
which prohibits a large number of our 
children from fulfilling their individual 
potential, and from enjoying the general 
prosperity of our society. In this day of 
technology and change, education holds 
the key to advancement and prosperity. 
I believe it is vitally important that we 
assure and continue to assure that those 
disadvantaged children, limited by social 
poverty, receive the same educational op- 
portunities as the majority of students 
who come from more afluent homes. 
Thus, I firmly support the request for 
$2.4 billion authorized to carry out title I 
provisions of ESEA for fiscal 1968. G 

The main thrust of this educational 
program is to make equal educational 
opportunity a reality for those children 
most in need. I view any attempt to dis- 
rupt this general program thrust as not 
in the best public interest. 

In addition, it should be clearly noted 
that the present ESEA of 1967 is not a 
measure arrived at on short notice. Itis a 
piece of legislation grounded in the prin- 
ciples derived from the great public de- 
bate surrounding the passage of the 
ESEA of 1965. At that time, all interested 
parties ranging from local, State, and 
Federal Government officials, to civic 
groups, to church organizations, and 
educators worked hard to reach agree- 
ment on a public program designed to 
get the education job done. It was from 
this debate that the monumental act of 
1965 was born. It is this measure which 
serves as the foundation for the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 
1967. 

One of the most innovative of ideas 
adopted into legislation in 1965 was the 
National Teacher Corps. The main 
thrust of this public program was pri- 
marily the same as title I of ESEA to help 
those in greatest need, low-income fam- 
ilies. Therefore, I view the new amend- 
ment to title I of the ESEA Act of 1967, to 
extend the National Teacher Corps pro- 
gram through fiscal 1969, and more im- 
portantly, the utilization of teaching 
teams from the Corps in low-income 
areas, as essential legislation. 

Again, the teaching team amendment 
concentrates educational attention on 
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the local school districts and their needs. 
It allows school administrators to fill 
local personnel shortages with skilled 
specially trained teachers from the 
Teacher Corps. Consistent with local re- 
sponsibilities, the recruiting, hiring, and 
supervising of Corps teachers for local 
employment is left with the local school 
district. 

I oppose any amendments that seek 
to weaken the original Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. It is 
my opinion that adoption of the Quie 
amendment will do so. I therefore op- 
pose this amendment. Block payments 
to the States will make a mockery of a 
good law as it now exists. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I believe 
it is essential to support the educational 
direction of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1967 as orig- 
inally drawn. It has set a national prior- 
ity for action. It has done so after care- 
ful deliberation drawing upon previous 
experience. It deserves our continued 
support. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the proposed administration 
amendments to the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965, H.R. 7819, 
sponsored by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Brapemas], and 
I want to express my vigorous opposition 
to the substitute bill sponsored by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Education faces its greatest challenge 
in the slums of our central cities and the 
depressed rural areas where poverty and 
despair exist. Since the passage of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act in 1965, these impoverished school 
districts across this Nation have been 
receiving badly needed Federal money to 
help youngsters who need it the most— 
the children of the poor. This act has as 
its guiding principle the equalization of 
educational opportunities. 

In contrast, the Quie substitute pro- 
poses to change this by providing less 
money for all the southern and border 
States, with the exception of Maryland, 
and less money for many of our country’s 


largest and most populous States, those» 


very districts where the greatest num- 
bers of educationally and economically 
disadvantaged children are enrolled in 
schools. 

This disasterous proposal has never 
been considered in committee, has never 
been made the subject of hearings and 
has been frequently and hastily revised 
in the past few weeks. The victims of this 
proposal will not be the present admin- 
istration but the many millions of chil- 
dren of the poor of all races and 
religions. 

The Quie amendment would also re- 
open the whole church-state issue and 
thus widen the fissures in our political 
life. This substitute bill proposes that the 
States should themselves distribute edu- 
cation funds. But the constitutions and 
statutory provisions of most States bar 
the use of State funds for private or re- 
ligious schools. The restrictive language 
in such State constitutions and laws 
might be held to apply to these Federal 
funds if they are received in the form of 
block grants with generous State discre- 
tion in the use of these funds. 
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Most Catholic school officials, as well 
as representatives of other religious 
schools, have come out in opposition to 
the proposed amendment. They feel that 
they will, all too often, be left to the 
mercy of unsympathetic State school ad- 
ministrators and that the successful set- 
tlement of the church-state issue made 
in the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act—will come crashing down. 

As Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY 
so ably stated it: 

In 1965, at long last, we resolved all the 
issues, I believe it has been President John- 
son's greatest single achievement on the do- 
mestic front that he succeeded with the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
in charting a path through the old mine- 
flelds that held back aid from our schools. 

The program has been in operation less 
than two years and it was over 20 years late. 
But already some self-professed friends of 
education in the Congress seem willing to 
risk reviving all old controversies reopening 
the old wounds of the past 20 years. We can- 
not afford to take apart what we built with 
such pain and effort. Let us rather, take 
what we have and make it work even better. 


I urge, therefore, that we reject the 
Quie substitute amendment and con- 
tinue the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act as amended by Represent- 
ative BrApemAs, lest we introduce utter 
chaos in our education communities, and 
deprive our disadvantaged youth of their 
opportunity to better their position and 
simultaneously the body politic. 

Mr. Chairman, I received a telephone 
call today from the distinguished super- 
intendent of schools in my home city of 
Springfield, Mass., Dr. John Deady, urg- 
ing my support of the Brademas bill and 
opposition to the Quie substitute. I have 
also received many similar appeals from 
educators, education associations and 
school departments. I include with my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD, 
samples of the communications I have 
received: j 

West SPRINGFIELD PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
West Springfield, Mass,, April 27, 1967. 
Hon. Epwarp P. BOLAND, 1 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. BoLtanp: The West Springfield 
Public Schools would very much appreciate 
your support of HR 7819, an amendment to 
ESEA 


This Committee bill will do much to im- 
prove the implementation of the Elementary 
and Secondary Act of 1965. People at the 
“firing line” can offer strong testimony that 
this bill will greatly improve aid for educa- 
tion, and add efficiency and economy. 

_ Sincerely yours, 
CHRIS GrRaMMATICAS, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
May 19, 1967. 
Hon. Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
Washington, D.C.: 

American Association University women 
supports H.R, 7819, Elementary Secondary 
Education Act. Believe its emphasis upon 
areas of need from aid to disadvantaged 
children through strengthening State educa- 
tional agencies and expanding Teacher Corps 
of greatest signficance to education at this 
level at this time. 

- Dr. Lors RorH, 
Area Representative, Education. 
Dr. VICTORIA Schuck, 
Chairman, Legislative Program Committee. 
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, CITIZENS FOR EDUCATIONAL FREEDOM, 
i Washington, D.C., May 10, 1967. 
Hon, Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Because of a deep con- 
cern over the implications which the pro- 
posed Republican amendments to the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act hold 
for children attending private schools, Citi- 
zens for Educational Freedom wishes to make 
its position perfectly clear. We are support- 
ing H.R. 7819 without amendments. We are 
convinced that the proposed Quie substitute 
does not provide for equitable treatment for 
private school children. 

Our position was taken after thorough 
study of all ramifications, including careful 
consideration of the amended version of the 
proposals. Our conclusion was based on three 
principal factors: 

(1) The proposed amendments do not 
adequately protect the rights of private 
school children. 

(2) The legislative procedure in this case 
is open to serious question and has resulted 
in a great deal of doubt and uncertainty. 
This defect could result in a substantial dep- 
rivation of benefits to children in all schools. 

(3) The amendments would allocate a 
substantial portion of the funds in block 
grants” to the states to provide programs, 
which, in total effect, would amount to gen- 
eral aid to public schools, while the educa- 
tional needs of private school children would 
not be proportionately met. Programs de- 
signed for them would be restricted to spe- 
cial projects such as shared time, educational 
television, etc. 

Additionally, we have strong reservations 
relative to the extent private school children 
would participate under a system which 
vested so much authority in state educa- 
tional agencies. Our experience indicates 
that these children would be at a distinct 
disadvantage. 

CEF recognizes and appreciates the efforts 
of the sponsors of the proposed amendments 
to resolve these complex problems. The 
changes which have been made since the 
original version of the Quie substitute was 
made known demonstrate good faith and a 
concern for progress in education. These 
changes, however, do not go to the heart of 
the matter. They do not meet our funda- 
mental objections. 

Because of some confusion surrounding 
the provisions of the Quie substitute, CEF 
feels an obligation to make its views known 
directly to the Congress. 

Respectfully, 
2 JEREMIAH D. BUCKLEY, 
¢ Executive Director. 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
deeply regrettable that much of the de- 
bate, in and out of this Chamber, on the 
pending Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Act of 1967 has been so partisan 
in tone as to obscure rather than clarify 
the issues we are called on to decide. 

It should not be necessary to endow a 
proposal one favors with claims of per- 
fection, or condemn an alternative pro- 
posal in the most extreme terms. Legisla- 
tion is rarely all good or all bad. As mem- 
bers of a great deliberative body, we are 
called on to examine such proposals re- 
alistically and rationally, to weigh their 
merits in a discriminating way, and to 
appreciate that most legislation comes in 
shades of gray rather than black or white. 

These generalizations are especially 
relevant to the pending legislation. In my 
judgment, there is much that is reason- 
able and desirable about both the com- 
mittee bill and the Quie substitute as well 
as other amendments that have been 
proposed. None of these proposals would 
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wreck Federal aid to education or destroy 
the effort to improve educational oppor- 
tunities for children of low-income fam- 
ilies, and those who assign such motives 
to participants in this debate do a dis- 
service both to education and the legisla- 
tive process. 

Our problem, as I see it, is to choose 
the best from among several alternatives 
which are worthy of respect and which 
deserve serious, nonpartisan considera- 
tion. Having studied both major alterna- 
tives as well as those additional amend- 
ments which have been offered, it is my 
own view that the committee bill is pref- 
erable, though I expect to support 
amendments to it. 

In general, I believe the following fac- 
tors help tip the scales in favor of the 
committee bill: 

First, the bill vould extend an existing 
program—a program which, in spite of 
certain limitations and administrative 
problems, has been functioning effec- 
tively. 

Second, there is widespread agreement 
that this program has already, despite its 
brief existence, begun to produce notably 
encouraging results. 

Third, the present program resulted 
from a lengthy and painfully complex 
effort to reach a compromise agreement 
on the part of virtually all who are ac- 
tively involved in education with regard 
to the proper role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in improving education at the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels—a com- 
promise which should not be disturbed 
unnecessarily. 

Fourth, the existing program aims at 
specific objectives to which we have a 
national commitment: the upgrading of 
education in areas of poverty and dep- 
rivation and the improving of educa- 
tional opportunities for children of low- 
income families—in brief, the areas and 
children of greatest need. 

Fifth, since Federal funds for support 
of elementary and secondary education 
are necessarily limited, they should be 
earmarked for the most pressing needs, 
which is what the present program does, 
as attested to by the testimony of nu- 
merous State and local education offi- 
cials. 

As I have suggested, there are weak- 
nesses in the present program as there 
are in most Federal aid programs. For 
instance, I believe greater efforts should 
be made to integrate and coordinate ele- 
mentary and secondary aid with the pro- 
grams of State education agencies. The 
burgeoning Federal education bureauc- 
racy in the field should be limited. And 
administrative redtape associated with 
the program, especially insofar as it 
hampers the timely allocation of funds 
to recipient agencies, should ‘be reduced. 
But these are problems that can best be 
dealt with by amendments to the pend- 
ing bill or by administrative changes. 
They do not, I believe, require the substi- 
tution of a new program. 

If, Mr. Chairman, instead of consider- 
ing the extension of an existing program, 
we were launching the first program of 
Federal assistance to elementary and 
secondary education, there would be a 
great deal to be said for the approach 
recommended by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Quiz]. His 
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Proposed amendments would provide 
greater flexibility in the use of Federal 
funds. They would strengthen the role of 
State government in the federal system, 
a generally desirable objective. They 
would reduce the need for a large Federal 
bureaucracy in the field of education. 
They would, by imposing greater re- 
sponsibilities on State education agen- 
cies, tend to encourage those agencies to 
improve their performance. 

Given the present circumstances, how- 
ever—the fact of an existing program 
and the need to concentrate limited 
funds on national objectives—these con- 
siderations seem to me to be outweighed 
by the following disadvantages of the 
Quie amendments: 

First, we do not know whether or how 
well such a new program would work, 
Since it would be frankly experimental. 

Second, the Quie amendments would 
introduce a number of uncertainties into 
the administration of the program in- 
volving, among other things, the nature 
and extent of aid to private school chil- 
dren and the enforcement of laws pro- 
hibiting discrimination in the use of edu- 
cation funds. 

Third, by increasing the categories for 
which funds could be used and by pro- 
viding for the virtually unlimited use of a 
certain portion of the funds, the Quie 
amendments would tend to diffuse the 
objectives of an elementary and second- 
ary education program. 

Fourth, under the Quie amendments 
a substantially lower percentage of 
funds would be required to be devoted 
to aiding disadvantaged schoolchildren, 
the area of greatest need. 

Fifth, in my own State of New Jersey, 
all the evidence indicates that the pres- 
ent program has been very productive 
and that under the Quie amendments 
New Jersey would ultimately suffer a 
meaningful reduction in its allocation 
of Federal funds despite the increasing 
need for assistance on the part of our 
low-income urban areas 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
believe a convincing case has been made 
either that the present program has not 
been successful or that the Quie amend- 
ments would prove to be a superior 
method of meeting our national objec- 
tives. 

For these reasons, therefore, I shall 
support the committee bill together with 
those amendments which I believe will 
improve the elementary and secondary 
education program. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, on 
April 11, 1965, President Johnson signed 
into law America’s commitment to the 
improvement of elementary and second- 
ary education. The Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act was hailed as 
the greatest step forward in American 
education by the Federal Government. 

The heart of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act is the 3-year pro- 
gram of Federal grants to the States for 
allocation to school districts to improve 
the education of some 5 million children 
in families with incomes below $2,000. 
As President Johnson said in signing the 
ESEA, “education is the only valid pass- 
port from poverty.” 

Mr. Chairman, the Elementary and 
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Secondary Education Act resulted from 
literally years of study by both govern- 
mental and private agencies. The House 
Education and Labor Committee held ex- 
tensive hearings during both the 88th and 
89th Congresses. Every possible facet and 
effect of the act was scrutinized. Oppo- 
nents of Federal aid to education were 
given more than ample opportunity to 
argue against the bill. They were given 
every consideration. The act that finally 
came forth from the committee was as 
well reasoned and well studied a bill as 
any that has ever come out of the House 
of Representatives. 

Again this year, the Education and 
Labor Committee, under its able chair- 
man, has studied the effects of the 1965 
act and its impact on the education scene 
during its actual operation. The com- 
mittee again held extensive hearings 
and, again, every critic, as well as sup- 
porter, was heard. 

On the whole, the Education Commit- 
tee found that the 1965 act has worked 
successfully and performed well and its 
impact has been felt and its purpose has 
been accomplished. They found that the 
years of study that went into the bill 
have paid off. They found that very few 
changes were needed. 

Now we are asked to make a change. 
An amendment which would change the 
very character and core of the act that 
has worked so successfully. We are asked 
to amend a method that has justified our 
confidence. We are asked to make a 
fundamental change, and we are asked 
to do this without the benefit of even a 
single hearing by an appropriate com- 
mittee of the Congress. Mr. Chairman, I 
submit that the preponderance of evi- 
dence overwhelms the so-called Quie 
amendment. I do not think we can afford 
to overlook what experience has taught 
us. 
Mr. Chairman, the simple fact is that 
33 States have provisions in their con- 
stitutions which specifically prohibit aid 
to nonpublic educational institutions. 
These States are forbidden to give any 
aid to other than public schools and pub- 
lic school children. The amendments we 
are asked to accept would turn Federal 
funds over to these States to be adminis- 
tered under these restrictions. 

Private schools in the United States 
carry a tremendous burden in terms of 
numbers of American schoolchildren at- 
tending these schools. At the present 
time, about 12 to 13 percent of the funds 
of the 1965 ESEA funds are going to 
benefit children attending private and 
parochial schools. The aid is given to the 
pupil, not to the school. The changes we 
are being asked to make in the act 
threaten to resurrect the dilemma of hav- 
ing a large percentage of our children 
being educated in private and parochial 
schools but those children being unable 
to benefit from a national policy of as- 
sisting children to attain the best pos- 
sible education. 

Mr. Chairman, last year over 8 million 
underprivileged children benefitted from 
ESEA programs administered by 17,000 
school districts throughout the country. 
Its impact on these children has been 
immediate, but I believe that we will see 
the real impact in the future. 
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Our country is rapidly expanding and 
advancing in every field—science, in- 
dustry, the arts, government. Our Nation 
is becoming more complex and this com- 
plexity has built within it a demand that 
those who control and exist within the 
Nation be capable of understanding and 
taking part in the events that surround 
them. Without the best education pos- 
sible, the future must and will pass by. 
The Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act is an assurance that our chil- 
dren will not be bypassed. 

Hopefully, with this better education 
and with better facilities our children 
will have the courage and the ability to 
find a way for all men to live in peace 
in the future. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I am in strong support of the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], 
relating to title V, which was adopted. 

The Wisconsin School Boards Asso- 
ciation has informed me of their sup- 
port for this amendment as follows: 
“We respectfully urge your support of 
amendment to assign all title V funds to 
the State Education Agency and allow 
sharing with the local school districts.” 
The views expressed by George Tipler, 
the secretary of the School Boards As- 
sociation, on behalf of his association in- 
dicates the widespread support for this 
amendment by local school officials. 

I also want to call the Committee's at- 
tention to the very thoughtful and per- 
ceptive statement by the superintendent 
of public instruction for Wisconsin, Wil- 
liam C. Kahl. Mr. Kahl has a distin- 
guished record in education and his 
statement is another reason why I sup- 
port this amendment. 

„THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 

Madison, March 29, 1967. 

Hon. WILLIAM A. STEIGER, 

House Education and Labor Committee, 
House of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. STEIGER: Your committee has 
under consideration amendments to the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. Serious study of H.R. 6230 prompts me 
to venture an opinion of concern for a num- 
ber of changes in Title V of ESEA currently 
under consideration and others that may be 
included with changes of the National De- 
fense Education Act. 

One of the most serious objections I have 
to the bill is in the amendments to Title V, 
Grants to State Educational Agencies. I am 
not at all sure that this addition to Title V 
is essential, You will recall that Title V was 
intended to strengthen the leadership re- 
sources of state educational agencies re- 
sponsible for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. 

You have heard officials from the U.S. Office 
indicate that states are not proceeding rap- 
idly enough in planning under existing pro- 
visions of Title V, and therefore further in- 
fluence needs to be exerted upon them to 
move in directions of better planning. I do 
not object to the premise; however, I do 
raise questions as to the methods employed 
which continue to develop additional admin- 
istrative details and paper processing for fed- 
eral grants. Existing limitations of personnel, 
finances, and priorities are primary reasons 
for the slower rate of development under ex- 
isting Title V. For example, I announced in 
January of 1967 the development of a citizen 
and professional long-range planning com- 
mittee. This committee will be initiated on 
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July 1, 1967 using Title V (501) if additional 
funds are provided to state agencies. 


* * © * . 


Section 524 authorizes Title V funds to 
public and non-profit agencies, institutions, 
etc. Here again funds would be diverted 
from the original intent of Title V, namely 
to strengthen the state educational agency. 
I am firmly of the opinion that funds for 
state agencies should be made totally avail- 
able to such agencies. The present Title V 
and the proposed inclusion of Subpart 2 give 
the U.S. Office control of 15% and 25% 
respectively of the funds for “strengthening 
state agencies.” 

We have used Title V effectively for only 
one year. I do not believe that we have in- 
vested enough time or resources in state de- 
partments of education at this point to 
consider diluting the funds available to them 
or making precipitous changes in the direc- 
tion of Title V. For Wisconsin we will need a 
minimum $50,000 increase over fiscal 1967 
allotments if we are to avoid possible layoffs 
of some personnel employed since 1965 and 
if we are to ayoid cutbacks in programs 
already initiated. Not only would such action 
diminish the strength of the initial invest- 
ment made but be a serious threat to morale 
and future recruitment for personnel to carry 
out the purposes of federal legislation. 

Sincerely, 
WLM C. KAHL, 
State Superintendent. 


I would also like to call the attention 
of my colleagues to the statement made 
by Mr. Archie A. Buchmiller, the deputy 
superintendent of public instruction for 
Wisconsin at the December 8, 1966, hear- 
ing of the Education Subcommittee 
headed by Mrs. Green of Oregon. This 
statement outlines the leadership and 
initiative of Wisconsin—a State that has 
accepted its responsibility and obligation 
on behalf of quality education for our 
schoolchildren. The statement is as fol- 
lows: ; 

POSITION PAPER ON FEDERAL AID 

Madam Chairman, Members of the Com- 
mittee— : 

It is a privilege for me to appear before 
your committee. My name is Archie A. Buch- 
miller, and I hold the position of Deputy 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
It is a pleasure for me to represent Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Kahl, State Superintendent, and the 
Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, 
the educational agency responsible for pub- 
lic elementary and secondary education in 
Wisconsin. Our agency does not serve higher 
education nor post-high school vocational, 
technical and adult education programs in 
the state of Wisconsin. These programs are 
the responsibilities of other state boards or 
agencies in Wisconsin. Thus, of necessity, my 
remarks to you must bear only on federal 
programs affecting public elementary and 
secondary education. 

The Wisconsin Department of Public In- 
struction has approximately 450 employees of 
about which 150 are at the Schools for the 
Blind and the Deaf. We are the administer- 
ing agency for the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, the Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Act, Public Law 874 and 815, Title 
XIX of Public Law 89-97, the in-high school 
phase of the Vocational Act of 1963, Menomi- 
nee County aids, school lunch and milk pro- 
gram, surplus property and a member of the 
Governor’s Task Force for implementing the 
Economic Opportunity Act. Federal programs 
administered by this Department involved 
over $30 million in fiscal 1966. Wisconsin has 
a school enrollment in 1966-67 of 890,000 
pupils in the public schools, 264,000 in pri- 
vate schools and approximately 42,000 pro- 
fessional staff in our public elementary and 
secondary school system, 
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It is not my intent or desire to take a 
negative position with respect to federal aid 
to public elementary and secondary schools 
or to arbitrarily criticize the operations of 
the U.S, Office of Education. Rather, I hope 
my comments may provide you with some of 
our viewpoints and concerns. 

It is our firm conviction that the educa- 
tional well-being of each state and of the 
nation as a whole can be best assured over 
the course of time by strong leadership on 
the part of state departments of education; 
by effective performance on the part of local 
school districts (which in the end must carry 
out any educational program; be it stimu- 
lated and administered by federal or state 
agencies); and by a supportive federal role 
which insures that the federal interest is 
recognized and that the primary objective of 
equitable distribution of the national wealth 
to the states is fulfilled. In our opinion, the 
best role of the federal interest is one which 
enhances the state and local agencies. States 
and communities, like individuals, are dif- 
ferent, and each must ultimately develop its 
own operational education programs. We do 
not believe that the local school district has 
the right to be ineffective, but we do support 
the position over and above certain mini- 
mums, each local community has the right 
to develop as good educational programs as 
it desires. 

Wisconsin school districts spent approxi- 
mately $460.00 per public elementary and 
secondary school pupil during 1965-66. Of 
this figure approximately $196.00 is state 
support and $264.00 is local support. To 
maintain this level of per-pupil expenditure, 
the local school district must rely on local 
property taxes for 60-70% of its revenue. 
Educational improvement and expansion at 
the local level must be supported by state 
and federal sources of income, for only in 
this way can the local district obtain the 
necessary capital without establishing op- 
pressive levels of property taxation. This 

the state of Wisconsin will approach the 
30% level of financial support for the oper- 
ation of local district educational programs, 
$303,354,000 is being requested by the De- 
partment in its 1967-69 biennial budget for 
state aids to Wisconsin school districts. 

In the long run, significant improvement 
in education cannot be affected without fi- 
nancial assistance from the federal govern- 
ment. Redistribution of a part of the na- 
tional wealth to each state is essential for 
long-range educational well-being. Thus, the 
issue for us is not whether we should or 
should not have federal aid; rather the 
critical issue, in our opinion, is what type 
of categorical aid, prescriptive control, and 
administrative processes should accompany 
federal legislation. We are concerned that 
the 89th Congress, though providing in- 
creased amounts of federal support to edu- 
cation, bound that support by greater spec- 
ificity, increased administrative control, and 
many more requests for information and 
statistics. This increased specificity taxes the 
local school district and the state agency 
and necessitates the development locally of 
greater administrative capacity in order to 
prepare applications, operate programs, 
gather data, and comply with reporting re- 
quirements. We understand that such 
specificity, in many cases, stems from the 
natural concern of Congress about legisla- 
tive programs and the needs of the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education in reporting to Congress 
about programs it administers. 

We hope that the Congress will, to a great 
extent, look to each state and its educa- 
tional agency or agencies for assurance that 
the intent of Congress is being fulfilled. We 
believe it desirable that each state educa- 
tional agency be designated as the agency 
responsible for administering federal aid 
programs in the state according to the ap- 
propriate legal structure and administrative 
procedures of the programs. 


V en . ̃ ͤ A E 
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Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, one of the first and most im- 
portant accomplishments of the 89th 
Congress was enactment of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, a landmark measure which was the 
product of more than two decades of dis- 
cussion, debate, and development. In 
passing this bill, the Congress declared 
that the failure to provide adequate ele- 
mentary and secondary education for 
millions of American children, the chil- 
dren of urban and rural poverty, was a 
failure of nationwide scope and national 
import. Rather than perpetuating this 
failure and the tremendous human losses 
that had resulted from it, the 89th Con- 
gress began a major Federal-State-local 
effort to bring our best educational re- 
sources to bear on the problems of dis- 
advantaged children. Our goal was noth- 
ing less than to meet their particular and 
persistent needs, to help them make the 
most of their innate abilities, and to en- 
courage them to gain the skills and confi- 
dence they need to free themselves from 
the vicious trap of poverty and hopeless- 
ness. 

Like most legislation, the 1965 act was 
not perfect. In 1966, therefore, we ad- 
justed some provisions of the act, and 
this year we have returned to the task 
again. The Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, before drafting the bill before us 
today, held extensive hearings and dis- 
cussed the programs’ operation with rep- 
resentatives of every level of American 
education. 

Because programs under ESEA have 
been in operation for only one full school 
year so far, and because the problems at- 
tacked are stubborn and deeply rooted, 
it is obviously impossible to measure yet 
the full effects of our efforts, or the rela- 
tive merits of the various approaches 
which have been tried. We have been ad- 
vised, however, of many short-term 
gains in children’s abilities and attitudes, 
gains which, if continued, should fully 
justify the significant investment we 
have made, 

It is, however, possible to measure now 
the impact of ESEA upon our educa- 
tional system itself. This impact has un- 
deniably been great. In one sense, it had 
been felt in the sheer weight of addi- 
tional administrative work and the bur- 
dens of new requirements for detailed 
applications and reports. In another 
sense, it has been measured in the in- 
escapable strains of changes of direction, 
shifts in lines of communication and re- 
sponsibility, and revisions in methods of 
operation. In a third sense, it has been 
seen in the new influences of innovation, 
experimentation, and creativity in class- 
rooms and board rooms across the land. 

Many of these changes have been dif- 
ficult. Some have been seriously disrup- 
tive. But much of the furor and ferment 
has been encouraging, for it indicates 
that American educators are taking a 
new look at their profession, their pur- 
poses and their plans—and at the special 
needs of the students who present the 
greatest challenge. It indicates that 
many local.school boards and adminis- 
trators, including many in Maryland and 
in my own district, are exercising their 
imaginations and exerting their initia- 
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tive. It indicates that the act is serving as 
a catalyst for wide-ranging reassess- 
ments of the responsibilities of American 
education in this last third of the cen- 
tury, and that the benefits of this re- 
evaluation may extend far beyond the 
schools and students actually receiving 
aid this year. 

Now, however, we are confronted with 
a choice, amid heated and somewhat con- 
fusing debate over the implications and 
dimensions of that choice. To some, our 
alternatives are nothing less than con- 
tinuing Federal educational aid or scut- 
tling it altogether. To others, our alter- 
natives arc nothing more than contin- 
uing or adjusting the administrative 
structure of ESEA. 

To me, the real questions lie between 
these poles. I am convinced that the dif- 
ference between H.R. 7819 and the Quie 
amendment is not the sharp contrast 
between extending and ending educa- 
tional assistance to disadvantaged chil- 
dren. Nor is it a hard choice between 
sharply categorical grants and general 
assistance, for ESEA is not that narrow 
and the Quie amendment is not that 
broad. Rather, ours is a more subtle and 
demanding choice between alternate 
routes to a common goal. 

Under titles I, II, III, and V of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, funds are allotted to the States for 
specified categories of educational pro- 
grams. Within title I, of course, grants 
are allocated on a county-by-county 
basis, with reallocations within the State 
permitted only when a particular 
county’s funds have not been used. Under 
the Quie amendment, on the other hand, 
funds would be given to the States for 
educational programs which fall within 
the range of titles I through V of the 
present ESEA, but the States would have 
considerably greater latitude, within 
broad boundaries, to determine a mix of 
activities and to divide funds among 
various regions and cities within the 
State. 

Under ESEA, local school administra- 
tors are given a great deal of initiative 
in shaping programs under titles I and 
III, subject to State oversight and, in 
the case of title III funds, Federal ap- 
proval of each project. Under the Quie 
amendment, on the other hand, each 
State would have the primary responsi- 
bility for designing a State plan and 
administering or delegating responsi- 
bility for particular projects. 

Mr. Chairman, to me these are the dis- 
tinctions which make the difference. On 
the one hand, the Quie amendment offers 
each State significantly more flexibility 
and latitude in investing Federal funds 
in areas of particular need and programs 
of particular merit. On the other hand, 
the Quie amendment assigns this flexi- 
bility primarily to the States, subject to 
Federal approval of the State plan but 
without real guarantees that local con- 
cerns will be thoroughly considered or 
local initiatives recognized. 

It is obvious that, if it so chose, a State 
could continue under the Quie amend- 
ment the very same programs now being 
funded through ESEA. It is also obvious, 
however, that a State does not have to 
do so. State authorities could decide to 
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invest a greater percentage—up to 93 
percent of the total allotment—or a lesser 
share—down to 50 percent—in programs 
for the disadvantaged. They could con- 
centrate funds in one or two large urban 
areas, or in isolated rural regions. They 
could design a uniform statewide pro- 
gram, or give each local school board re- 
sponsibility for shaping its own efforts. 
They could continue funding new pro- 
grams which are extremely promising, or 
could instead support less innovative ef- 
forts which had been moderately suc- 
cessful in the past. Finally, in making 
such decisions, State authorities could 
either consult local school administrators 
and county boards only after the most 
cursory hearing. 

Mr. Chairman, such latitude could be 
very constructive. It could, however, be 
extremely disruptive, undermining the 
progress already made by many local 
school systems and, in extreme cases, 
even undermining the intent of Congress. 

I would be less concerned if all States, 
or even most States, had traditionally 
shown consistent concern for the partic- 
ular educational problems and needs of 
children from low-income families. I 
would be less concerned if the spirit of 
innovation and change prompted by 
ESEA had had more time to spread, and 
had encountered less resistance. I would 
be far less concerned if State and espe- 
cially local public resources were less in- 
adequate, and if there were realistic as- 
surances that the programs begun under 
ESEA could be continued, if necessary, 
with local funds. 

One additional point of uncertainty 
especially concerns me with regard to 
Maryland. That is the continuation of 
present and valuable assistance to dis- 
advantaged children who attend non- 
public schools. Of course, the Quie 
amendment contains precisely the same 
mechanical arrangements which have 
proven so workable and acceptable un- 
der ESEA. Under the Quie amendment, 
however, the choice of any particular 
arrangement for participation by pri- 
vate school students would be made by 
the State, and it is at least conceivable 
that any choice could be considered 
“State action“ subject to challenge in 
State courts. Since Maryland courts 
have accepted taxpayers’ suits on sev- 
eral occasions, the problem of “State 
action” is not entirely academic, and 
adds one more element of uncertainty 
about the impact of the Quie amend- 
ment, if adopted, in this State. 

Mr. Chairman, the choice before us 
today is how to continue most effec- 
tively the massive and critical task 
which we began in 1965. Certainly the 
Congress should continue its oversight 
of this program, and should not reject 
in advance the very real possibility that, 
at some future date, basic changes in 
ESEA might become not only desirable 
but very necessary. For the foreseeable 
future, however, it is my judgment that 
H.R. 7819 offers the best way to build 
on the progress we have already made. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, the pro- 
grams for the handicapped have been 
conducted in recent years on primarily a 
piecemeal basis. A beginning solution to 
this problem was made by the 89th Con- 
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gress in developing a new title VI, for 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, to aid the States in educating 
handicapped children. At the same time, 
this title created a Bureau for the Handi- 
capped, in the Office of Education, to co- 
pr programs and to offer leader- 
ship. 

The committee bill that we are con- 
sidering today—H.R. 7819—adds signifi- 
cantly to these beginnings. It is essen- 
tial that the momentum for this pro- 
gram not be lost, for these children have 
too long been neglected and ignored. 

In the debate that is now taking place, 
there will be amendments and sugges- 
tions from all sides, and our great fear 
is that these nucleus programs for the 
handicapped may be lost in the seas of 
controversy. 

The history of education for the handi- 
capped has demonstrated clearly that 
categorical programs are necessary if the 
handicapped are to receive equal edu- 
cational treatment. This was the message 
that the 89th Congress heard, and it was 
the basis for the new legislation which 
offers so much promise. 

The education of handicapped children 
is expensive, and the numbers of such 
children are relatively small. These fac- 
tors have resulted in the States tend- 
ing to spend their funds for the prob- 
lems faced by the largest numbers. So, 
children impeded with problems of blind- 
ness, deafness, mental retardation, 
speech impairment, emotional disturb- 
ances, crippled limbs, and other health- 
impaired children who cannot be served 
through normal educational channels, 
are twice handicapped; once, by the 
event of their illness, and second, by lack 
of attention given to their problems by 
the educational community. 

It seems very necessary to me that we 
adhere to the discussion of the commit- 
tee’s bill. That we keep the present law, 
and that we follow through on the 
amendments that have been carefully 
studied both in the last Congress and in 
this one. 

Let us not, in the confusion of heated 
debate, lose sight of the carefully studied 
and developed proposals for the handi- 
capped. 

Like the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Carey], I contend that it is time to 
stop talking about the educational needs 
of our handicapped children. It is time 
to do something—and the something to 
do right now, is add our support to these 
sections of H.R. 7819. 

Iam talking about sections 151 through 
160 of this act. The first section will pro- 
vide regional resource centers that can 
improve the testing and evaluation of 
handicapped children and thus, through 
the early identification of their educa- 
tional needs, return our investment to 
the Nation many times over. For this is 
an investment; it is not charity. 

We are just beginning to realize how 
much we save in terms of human poten- 
tial by providing such services early in 
the lives of our handicapped youngsters. 
We not only prevent the tragic waste of 
their futures, but we save in dollars the 
amount of the supportive social services 
that they will not require later, if we 
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offer adequate educational programs 
early in their lives. 

These regional resource centers will 
work with all the agencies and orga- 
nizations that are concerned with 
handicapped children. They will develop 
demonstration projects utilizing the 
latest and most effective methods and 
techniques for the education of handi- 
capped children. 

But techniques alone will not do the 
job. A method is only as good as the 
person who employs it. We need teach- 
ers. Well trained, compassionate, teach- 
ers. 

We know how acute the teacher short- 
age is throughout the field of education; 
we know how particularly acute it is in 
the field of special education. The ex- 
panded professional and supportive per- 
sonnel recruitment program provided 
by section 152 of this legislation will help 
meet the critical needs of our handi- 
capped children for trained classroom 
personnel. 

Section 152 also provides a compre- 
hensive and expanded system for the 
dissemination of information. Building 
upon our already existing programs, we 
will be able to develop a free interchange 
of professional knowledge that will bene- 
fit programs for handicapped children, 
not only throughout our own Nation, but, 
in time, throughout the whole world. 

Such an information network will pro- 
vide desperately needed knowledge of the 
educational programs, services, and re- 
sources available to parents, educators, 
and others concerned with the educa- 
tional requirements of handicapped chil- 
dren, This program is designed to bring 
together all the accumulated knowledge 
and wisdom in the field so that we can 
begin to apply comprehensive considera- 
tion to the learning problems of the dis- 
abled child. 

Our final amendment proposes to help 
States and communities develop compre- 
hensive rehabilitation programs by add- 
ing Federal resources to their research 
programs. To date, the Federal Govern- 
ment has played a comparatively minor 
role in developing programs of compre- 
hensive education for the handicapped. 
Until this decade, the only noticeable 
Federal effort was in the area of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. Now, in coopera- 
tion with public and private organiza- 
tions, local and State agencies, Wash- 
ington hopes to shoulder its respon- 
sibilities. 

The degree to which a nation con- 
serves its human resources is no small 
measure of the degree of civilization it 
has attained. In the long history of the 
American educational effort, our schools, 
once elite institutions primarily con- 
cerned with preparing a select group of 
academically oriented students for ad- 
mission to the university, have progres- 
sively turned their energies to an in- 
creasingly larger community. In this cen- 
tury, and particularly in this decade, our 
educational institutions have taken 
many steps forward in the effort to 
broaden their curricula to provide for 
individual and special educational needs. 

One minority group after another has 
had an increasing opportunity to par- 
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ticipate in an adequate learning pro- 
gram. 

The needs of our handicapped minor- 
ity offer us the greatest challenge, for 
they require more than educational con- 
centration, more than money, and more 
than a beefed-up legislative effort. They 
require a comprehensive program that 
will take into account the total handicap. 
Many—not all, but many—of our handi- 
capped children require social, psycho- 
logical, vocational, and medical services 
as well as special education in the process 
of comprehensive rehabilitation. 

This is an expensive project, but as I 
said earlier, it is an investment, it is not 
charity, and we join many dedicated 
persons all over our Nation as we show 
our concern for these too long neglected 
problems by putting legislative muscle 
behind the programs that can change 
the face of the future for our handi- 
capped children. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, in 1965, 
Congress passed legislation which for the 
first time made it a matter of national 
concern that the needs of the education- 
ally poor be met regardless of what 
school the child attended. This was done 
through the vehicle of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, a care- 
fully drawn law that maintained a con- 
stitutional separation of church and 
state by providing aid to the individual 
student and not to the school itself. 

This law was expanded and continued 
in the second session of the 89th Con- 
gress. However, now, in the early months 
of the 90th Congress, we are faced with 
the partisan effort to change radically 
the concept of this legislation. 

As presently constituted, the legisla- 
tion provides special purpose grants to 
local school systems based on the num- 
ber of poor children in the systems. The 
bulk of the funds is used for special pro- 
grams and the remainder of the money is 
used for buying textbooks and stocking 
libraries; building special education cen- 
ters to provide services unavailable in 
local schools, and strengthening State 
departments of education. Because— 
with the exception of the last category— 
the funds go directly to the local school 
system, the programs are most responsive 
to community needs. 

However, the so-called Quie amend- 
ment would change all of this. This pro- 
posal would establish a system of block 
grants” to State departments of educa- 
tion giving them the power to set priori- 
ties and determine which local agencies 
should receive funds and what should 
be done with them. 

The AFL-CIO executive council states 
flatly that this substitute “would per- 
mit the individual States to practice eco- 
nomic discrimination. Block grants can 
only intensify the present financial con- 
flicts between the large cities and re- 
spective State governments. Programs 
developed at the State level can provide 
no Federal guarantee that funds will go 
“where they are most needed.” 

Msgr. James C. Donohue, who is head 
of the education department of the U.S. 
Catholic Conference, fears that the “new 
atmosphere of cooperation between local 
public school authorities and the officials 
of private schools will be negated.” He 
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points out that there is great uncertainty 
about what the actual effect of such a 
measure would be. 

Although changes were made in the 
original proposal to meet some of the 
objections, the bill remains a serious 
threat to the progress that has been 
made. 

Any program can be improved. I do 
not believe that anyone denies that. Cer- 
tainly the bill, H.R. 7819, contains vari- 
ous perfecting amendments. However, 
improvement does not mean that a suc- 
cessful concept should be completely 
abandoned after 1 year of operation. 

As President Johnson said during his 
surprise appearance at Crossland High 
School in Camp Springs, Md.: 

We spent more than 20 years in the Con- 
gress battling for this breakthrough. During 
those 20 long years, many Members of the 
Congress despaired of every passing any kind 
of Federal aid to education. But finally, we 
worked out a program which avoided the 
roadblocks and we thought settled the feuds. 
At long last the Congress put the law on the 
books and put the money in the schools. 


I was one of the Congressmen who put 
that law on the books and I do not want 
to see its original purpose perverted. Over 
69 million children have been made edu- 
cationally richer due to the ESEA and I 
deplore these efforts to play politics with 
the futures of these youngsters. 

I certainly hope the Senate will reject 
many of the amendments and that we 
can then agree in conference to the re- 
jection of many of the amendments 
placed on this bill today in the House. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, it always happens when 
we bring a major piece of legislation to 
the floor that not all of the amendments 
we might want are adopted. However, the 
worst thing that could happen to 8 mil- 
lion children in this country would be to 
recommit this bill. 

I recognize that some amendments 
have caused confusion and frustration. 
Record votes can be demanded on all of 
these amendments when the Committee 
rises. 

It is true enough that the basic legisla- 
tion does not expire until the end of fiscal 
year 1968. 

The big money is in title I of this bill, 
with an authorization of $2.4 billion. 

In title II there is about $155 million 
involved. 

This year in title III we have more 
than $500 million. 

That seems to be where the great con- 
troversy is. 

If we recommit this bill tonight, in all 
probability we could not bring another 
bill before the Congress until next year 
as we have other urgent legislation to 
consider. If that be the case, we will de- 
stroy the leadtime on funding required 
by the educational agencies throughout 
the Nation. The greatest complaint we 
have heard has been about the delay in 
authorizations and appropriations. 

The greatest reason for bringing this 
bill before the House at this time was to 
extend the authorization through fiscal 
year 1969, to provide the leadtime so 
funding need not depend upon a sup- 
plemental enacted late in 1968. 
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This program has taken hold through- 
out this country. 

We brought many chief State officers, 
school superintendents, and other educa- 
tional administrators before the com- 
mittee. 

All of them stated that the greatest 
thing we could do was to have timely 
authorizations in the future. 

If we recommit this bill we will con- 
— the present confusion and frustra- 

on. 

The greatest complaint up to now has 
been the fact that local school systems 
have not received funds until late in 
the school year. The program really has 
operated only about 1 full year. 

I certainly hope the House will not 
act in a way which I feel will do serious 
and irreparable damage to the school- 
children in this country. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I regret the 
action of the Committee in accepting the 
Whitener amendment to section 182 of 
title I of Public Law 89-750. This is a 
most dangerous amendment. It is another 
in the series of amendments designed to 
repeal title VI of the Civil Rights Act. 
Yesterday the Committee adopted the 
Fountain amendment which will frus- 
trate the Department of Health, Edu- 
a and Welfare in enforcing title 


Now the Whitener amendment is 
tantamount to judicial nullification of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The act of 
1964 was passed in response to the fail- 
ure of the Supreme Court decision to 
bring about desegregation after 10 long 
years. 

An administrative remedy was neces- 
sary because the judicial remedy did not 
bring about desegregation. I have criti- 
cized the Commissioner of Education for 
not being vigorous enough. I believe title 
VI requires a complete ban on Federal 
funds for schools in which discrimina- 
tion is practiced. However, under this 
amendment, schoo] districts will be able 
to avoid action under title VI by coming 
under the jurisdiction of a Federal court. 
In other words, the segregationists, who 
spent 10 years denouncing the Supreme 
Court decision, have seized upon the 
courts as the vehicle to evade an act of 
Congress. 

This is fascinating. I can understand 
how they prefer Judge Cox to Commis- 
sioner Howe. But I will not understand it 
if the conferees permit this amendment 
to stand. 

This amendment says very clearly that 
compliance with a court order will entitle 
a school to receive Federal funds and 
constitute compliance with title VI. 

Court orders to desegregate vary from 
court to court and case to case. Uniform 
standards of performance have not 
been established through court orders. 
If a court order provided for admitting 
one Negro pupil a year to a white school, 
this amendment would prevent adminis- 
trative action. 

I urge the conferees to reject this 
amendment. Those who inveigh against 
the Supreme Court must not be permit- 
ted to use the courts to negate the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, the House 
Committee on Education and Labor 
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brought to the floor this week the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1967. I was in strong sup- 
port of the committee version with its 
goal to guarantee every American child 
an adequate education regardless of his 
race, religion, financial condition, or 
place of residence. Regretfully, I voted 
against the measure after it had been 
drastically amended on the floor of the 
House. 

Amendments to titles ITI and V of the 
bill have the effect of removing the U.S. 
Office of Education’s direction from in- 
novative programs which are aimed at 
improving educational services and tech- 
niques. I do not believe that State de- 
partments of education should have full 
and complete control of federally funded 
moneys, as I feel that Federal programs 
are of little use without at least some 
nominal coordination through the Office 
of Education. Federal programs are 
established to develop basic, minimum 
standards throughout the Nation, and it 
is my fear that in many States the floor 
amendments will blunt the innovative 
thrust. 

As an analogy, I would suggest you look 
at our Federal Interstate System of 
Highways. Although the States are re- 
sponsible for most of the basic design 
and the routing, the highways must meet 
Federal standards. If these standards 
were not present, one can only imagine 
the chaotic system that might have 
evolved in the 50 individual States. Titles 
III and V of the elementary and sec- 
‘ondary education amendments repre- 
sented an excellent working relationship 
between local initiative and control and 
Federal overall guidelines. This relation- 
ship has been greatly eroded by the floor 
amendments. 

The amendments passed might also 
harm the tenuous compromise reached 
in the original Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act between public and 
private schools. Since many States have 
prohibitions against any public support 
of private schools, titles III and V might 
now well be inoperative with regard to 
private schools. 

I was also disturbed by the fact that 
the Teacher Corps was removed from the 
original committee bill. The purpose of 
the Teacher Corps is to provide trained 
and dedicated teachers, well qualified 
in teaching culturally disadvantaged 
youngsters, to local school districts re- 
questing this type of program. The 
teachers operate under the control of the 
local district. It is a tragedy to destroy 
this program which was producing such 
excellent results as attested to by hun- 
dreds of commendations from local par- 
ticipating school districts. 

Another amendment to the bill 
changed the formula for the allocation 
of funds to the States, which results in 
a loss of $12 million to my State of Cali- 
fornia. Due to provisions in the present 
act which favor the poorer States, Cali- 
fornia was already receiving less than 
it contributed to the program in taxes. 
The floor amendment furthered this in- 
equity. I realize it is necessary for the 
rich States to aid their poorer brethren, 
but what should be the extent of that 
aid? One must remember that California 
taxpayers pay far more for the educa- 


tion of their children than do the tax- 
payers of almost every other State. It 
appears we are being punished for at- 
tempting to give our children the best 
education possible. I only hope that in 
the future we might develop a formula 
giving a bonus to local sacrifice. 

It is because of these major amend- 
ments to the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Amendments of 1967 that I 
voted against the bill. I hope that the 
House-Senate conference committee will 
restore some of the original provisions so 
that I might again be in support of this 


legislation. 
The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to title III? 


The question is on the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, 
amended, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 7819) to strengthen 
and improve programs of assistance for 
elementary and secondary education by 
extending authority for allocation of 
funds to be used for education of Indian 
children and children in overseas de- 
pendents schools of the Department of 
Defense, by extending and amending the 
National Teacher Corps program, by pro- 
viding assistance for comprehensive edu- 
cational planning, and by improving pro- 
grams of education for the handicapped; 
to improve authority for assistance to 
schools in federally impacted areas and 
areas suffering a major disaster; and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 444, he reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. Is a separate 
vote demanded on any amendment? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I demand separate votes on the Gibbons 
amendment, which is on line 15, page 47, 
and on the Green amendment on page 59 
striking out lines 12 through 21 and in- 
serting a new title III. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any other amendment? 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a separate vote on the Fountain 
amendment on page 44, line 11. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York withdraws his request. 

The Clerk will report the first amend- 
ment on which a separate vote has been 
demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 47, beginning at line 15, strike 
out “and such maximum grant shall be com- 


puted solely on the basis of the average per 
pupil expenditure in the State concerned”, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 


as 
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Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas, 222, nays 194, not voting 17, 


as follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 


Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Cla: 


[Roll No. 102] 
YEAS—222 


Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Fuqua 


Mayne 


Nichols 
NAYS—194 


Smith, Calif, 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Smith, Okla. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 
pokey 

t 
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Flood Long, Md. Reid, N.Y. 
Foley McCarthy Resnick 
Ford, McDade Reuss 
William D McFall Rhodes, Pa. 
Friedel Macdonald, Riegle 
Fulton, Pa. Mass. no 
Fulton, Tenn. Machen Rogers, Colo. 
Gallagher Madden nan 
Garmatz Mailliard Rooney, N.Y. 
Giaimo Martin Rooney, Pa. 
Gilbert Mathias, Md. Rosenthal 
Gonzalez Matsunaga Rostenkowski 
Green, Pa Meeds th 
Griffiths Meskill Roybal 
Gross Miller, Calif. Ruppe 
Grover inish Ryan 
Gude Mink St Germain 
Hall Monagan Saylor 
Halpern Moorhead Scherle 
Hanley Morgan Scheuer 
Hanna Morse, Mass Schweiker 
Hansen, Wash. Morton Shipley 
Harsha Mosher Sisk 
Harvey Moss Stafford 
Hawkins Multer Stratton 
Hays ‘urphy, UI Sullivan 
Heckler, Mass. Murphy, N.Y. Tenzer 
Helstoski Nedzi Thompson, N.J 
cks Nix Tiernan 
Holifield O'Hara, II Tunney 
rton O'Hara, Mich. Udall 
Hosmer O'Konski Van Deerlin 
Howard Olsen Vander Jagt 
Hull O'Neill, Mass. Vanik 
Hunt Ottinger Vigorito 
Ichord Patman Waldie 
Irwin Patten Whalen 
Joelson Pelly Widnall 
Johnson, Calif. Pepper Wilson, Bob 
n Perkins Wilson, 
Pettis Charles H 
Kastenmeier Philbin Wolff 
n Wyatt 
Kelly Pirnie Wydler 
King, Calif Price, III Wyle 
Kirwan Pucinski Yates 
Kluczynski Randall Young 
Kupferman Rees Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—17 
Holland St. Onge 
Battin Jones, Mo. Shriver 
Bolling Kleppe Teague, Tex. 
Bow Leggett Willis 
Burleson Reinecke Younger 
ray Roudebush 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Kleppe for, with Mr. St. Onge against. 

Mr. Battin for, with Mr. Bolling against. 

Mr. Shriver for, with Mr. Holland against. 

Mr. Bow for, with Mr. Gray against. 

Mr. Younger for, with Mr. Leggett against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Burleson with Mr. Roudebush. 
Mr. Adams with Mr. Reinecke. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Willis. 


Mr. MORTON changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment on which a separate 
vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 59, strike out lines 12 through 21, 
and insert the following: 

“PART C—REVISION OF TITLE III OF ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 

“Sec. 131. Title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“ “TITLE ITII—SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL 
CENTERS AND SERVICES 
“<“Appropriations authorized 

“Sec. 301. (a) The Commissioner shall 
carry out a program for making grants for 
supplementary educational centers and serv- 
ices, to stimulate and assist in the provision 
of vitally needed educational services not 
available in sufficient quantity or quality, 


and to stimulate and assist in the develop- 
ment and establishment of exemplary ele- 
mentary and secondary school educational 
programs to serve as models for regular school 
programs. 

„) For the purpose of making grants 
under this title, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $500,000,000 
each for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
and the succeeding fiscal year. 


“Apportionment among States 


“ ‘Sec. 302. (a) (1) There is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for each fiscal 
year for the purposes of this paragraph an 
amount equal to not more than 3 per centum 
of the amount appropriated for such year 
for grants under this title. The Commissioner 
shall apportion the amount appropriated 
pursuant to this paragraph among Puerto 
Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands according to their respective needs 
for assistance under this title. In addition, 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1968, and 
June 30, 1969, he shall apportion from such 
amount to (A) the Secretary of the Interior 
the amount necessary for such assistance for 
children and teachers in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools operated for Indian children 
by the Department of the Interior, and (B) 
the Secretary of Defense the amount neces- 
sary for such assistance for children and 
teachers in the overseas dependents schools 
of the Department of Defense. The terms 
upon which payments for such purpose shall 
be made to the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Defense shall be determined 
pursuant to such criteria as the Commis- 
sioner determines will best carry out the 
purposes of this title. 

%) Prom the sums appropriated for 
carrying out this title for any fiscal year 
pursuant to section 301(b), the Commis- 
sioner shall apportion $200,000 to each State 
and shall apportion the remainder of such 
sums among the States as follows: 

“*(A) He shall apportion to each State an 
amount which bears the same ratio to 50 
per centum of such remainder as the number 
of children aged five to seventeen, inclusive, 
in the State bears to the number of such 
children in all the States, and 

„) He shall apportion to each State an 
amount which bears the same ratio to 50 
per centum of such remainder as the popu- 
lation of the State bears to the population 
of all the States. 


For the purposes of this subsection, the term 
‘State’ does not include the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

“*(b) The number of children aged five 
to seventeen, inclusive, and the total popu- 
lation of a State and of all the States shall be 
determined by the Commissioner on the 
basis of the most recent satisfactory data 
available to him. 

“*(c) The amount apportioned to any 
State under subsection (a) for any fiscal 
year which the Commissioner determines will 
not be required for the period for which 
that amount is available shall be available 
for reapportionment from time to time, on 
such dates during that period as the Com- 
missioner may fix, among other States in 
proportion to the amounts originally appor- 
tioned among those States under subsection 
(a) for that year, but with the proportionate 
amount for any of the other States being re- 
duced to the extent it exceeds the sum the 
Commissioner estimates that State needs 
and will be able to use for that period; and 
the total of these reductions shall be simi- 
larly reapportioned among the States whose 
proportionate amounts were not so reduced. 
Any amount reapportioned to a State under 
this subsection from funds appropriated 
pursuant to section 301 for any fiscal year 
shall be deemed to be a part of the amount 
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apportioned to it under subsection (a) for 
that year. 
“Uses of Federal funds 

“ ‘SEC. 303. Grants under this title may be 
used for— 

„a) planning for and taking other steps 
leading to the development of programs de- 
signed to provide supplementary educational 
activities and services described in para- 
graph (b), including pilot projects designed 
to test the effectiveness of plans so devel- 
oped; and 

“'(b) the establishment, maintenance, 
operation, and expansion of p „in- 
cluding the lease or construction of neces- 
sary facilities and the acquisition of 
necessary equipment, designed to enrich the 
programs of local elementary and secondary 
schools and to offer a diverse range of edu- 
cational experience to persons of varying 
talents and needs by providing supplemen- 
tary educational services and activities such 
as— 


“*(1) comprehensive guidance and coun- 
seling, remedial instruction, and school 
health, physical education, recreation, psy- 
chological, and social work services designed 
to enable and encourage persons to enter, 
remain in, or reenter educational programs, 
including the provision of special educa- 
tional programs and study areas during pe- 
zinda when schools are not regularly in ses- 

on; 

%) ͤ comprehensive academic services 
and, where appropriate, vocational guidance 
and counseling, for continuing adult edu- 
cation; 

“*(8) developing and conducting exem- 
Plary educational programs, including dual- 
enrollment programs, for the p of 
stimulating the adoption of improved or new 
educational programs (including those pro- 
grams described in section 503(4)) in the 
schools of the State; 

4) specialized instruction and equip- 
ment for students interested in studying 
advanced scientific subjects, foreign lan- 
guages, and other academic subjects which 
are not taught in the local schools or which 
can be provided more effectively on a cen- 
tralized basis, or for persons who are handi- 
capped or of preschool age; 

“*(5) making available modern educa- 
tional equipment and specially qualified per- 
sonnel, including artists and musicians, on 
a temporary basis to public and other non- 
= schools, organizations, and institu- 

ons; 

“*(6) developing, producing, and trans- 
mitting radio and television programs for 
classroom and other educational use; 

“*(7) providing special educational and 
related services for persons who are in or 
from rural areas or who are or have been 
otherwise isolated from normal educational 
opportunities, including, where appropriate, 
the provision of mobile educational services 
and equipment, special home study courses, 
radio, television, and related forms of in- 
ees and visiting teachers’ programs; 
an 

“*(8) other specially designed educational 
programs which meet the purposes of this 


title. 
State plans 


“ ‘Sec, 304. (a) Any State which desires to 
receive grants under this title shall submit 
to the Commissioner, through its State edu- 
cational agency, a State plan which— 

1) sets forth a program under which 
funds paid to the State from its allotment 
under section 302 will be expended solely for 
purposes described in section 303: Provided, 
that for the first fiscal year for which the 
plan is in effect it must provide that no local 
educational agency will receive less than the 
amount it could reasonably anticipate re- 
ceiving had the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Amendments of 1967 not been en- 
acted, as determined by the State educa- 
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tional agency after consultation with the 
Commissioner; 

“*(2) provides that the activities and serv- 
ices assisted under this title will be admin- 
istered by or under the supervision of the 
applicant; 

“*(3) provides assurances that, in the 
case of programs for carrying out the pur- 
poses described in paragraph (b) of section 
303, (A) the program will utilize the best 
available talents and resources and will sub- 
stantially increase the educational opportu- 
nities in the area to be served, and (B) to the 
extent consistent with the number of chil- 
dren enrolled in nonprofit private schools in 
the area to be served whose educational needs 
are of the type which the supplementary 
educational activities and services provided 
under the program are to meet, provision has 
been made for participation of such chil- 
dren; 

(4) sets forth criteria for achieving an 
equitable distribution of assistance under 
this title within the State which shall pro- 
vide for consideration of (A) the size and 
population of the State, (B) the geographic 
distribution of the population within the 
State, (C) the relative need of persons in 
different geographic areas and in different 
population groups within the State for the 
kinds of services and activities described in 
paragraph (b) of section 303, and their fi- 
nancial ability to provide those services and 
activities, and (D) the relative ability of 
particular local educational agencies within 
the State to provide those services and ac- 
tivities, and which shall also provide for 
giving special consideration to the applica- 
tion of any local educational agency which 
is making a reasonable tax effort but which 
is nevertheless unable to meet critical edu- 
cational needs, including preschool educa- 
tion for four and five year olds, because some 
or all of its schools are seriously overcrowded 
(as a result of growth or shifts in enrollment 
or otherwise), obsolete, or unsafe; 

“*(5) provides that no assistance will be 
provided under this title for the construc- 
tion of necessary facilities until the State 
educational agency has received satisfactory 
assurances that (A) reasonable provision has 
been made, consistent with the other uses 
to be made of the facilities, for areas in such 
facilities which are adaptable for artistic 
and cultural activities, (B) that upon com- 
pletion of the construction title to the fa- 
cilities will be in a State or local educational 
agency, (C) that, in developing plans for 
such facilities, due consideration will be 
given to excellence of architecture and de- 
sign, and to the inclusion of works of art 
(not representing more than one per centum 
of the cost of the project), and that, to the 
extent appropriate in view of the uses to be 
made of the facilities, such facilities are ac- 
cessible to and usable by handicapped per- 
sons, and (D) that the requirements of sec- 
tion 308 will be complied with; 

“*(6) sets forth policies and procedures 
which assure that Federal funds made avail- 
able under this title for any fiscal year (A) 
will not be commingled with State funds, 
and (B) will be so used as to supplement 
and, to the extent practical, increase the 
level of funds that would, in the absence of 
such Federal funds, be made available by 
the applicant for the purposes described in 
paragraphs (a) and (b) of section 303, and 
in no case supplant such funds; 

“*(7) provides that assistance will be pro- 
vided under this title to a local education 
agency for a program of supplementary edu- 
cational services only if the State educa- 
tional agency has received satisfactory as- 
surances that in the planning of that pro- 
gram there has been, and in the establishing 
and carrying out of that program there will 
be, participation of persons broadly repre- 
sentative of the cultural and educational re- 
sources of the area to be served. For the pur- 
poses of this paragraph, the term cultural 
and educational resources” includes State 
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educational agencies, institutions of higher 
education, nonprofit private schools, public 
and nonprofit private agencies such as li- 
braries, museums, musical and artistic orga- 
nizations, educational radio and television, 
and other cultural and educational re- 
sources; 

“*(8) provides assurance that every appli- 
cant whose application is denied will be 
given an opportunity for a hearing before 
the State educational agency; 

“*(9) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be 
necessary to assure proper disbursement of 
and accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
State under this title; and 

“*(10) provides for making an annual re- 
port and such other reports, in such form 
and containing such information, as the 
Commissioner may reasonably require to 
carry out his functions under this title and 
to determine the extent to which funds pro- 
vided under this title have been effective in 
improving the educational opportunities of 
persons in the area served, and for keeping 
such records and for affording such access 
thereto as the Commissioner may find 
necessary to assure the correctness and veri- 
fication of such reports. 

“*(b) The Commissioner shall approve any 
State plan and any modification thereof 
which complies with the provisions of sub- 
section (a). 


Payments to States 


“ ‘Sec. 305. (a) From the amounts allotted 
to each State under section 302 the Commis- 
sioner shall pay to that State an amount 
equal to the amount expended by the State 
in carrying out its State plan. Such pay- 
ments may be made in installments, and in 
advance or by way of reimbursement, with 
necessary adjustments on account of over- 
payments or underpayments. 


“Recovery of payments 


“Sec. 306. If within twenty years after 
completion of any construction for which 
Federal funds have been paid under this 
title— 

„(a) the owner of the facility shall cease 
to be a State or local educational agency, or 

b) the facility shall cease to be used 
for the educational and related purposes for 
which it was constructed, unless the Com- 
missioner determines in accordance with 
regulations that there is good cause for re- 
leasing the applicant or other owner from 
the obligation to do so, 
the United States shall be entitled to re- 
cover from the applicant or other owner of 
the facility an amount which bears to the 
then value of the facility (or so much there- 
of as constituted an approved project or 
projects) the same ratio as the amount of 
such Federal funds bore to the cost of the 
facility financed with the aid of such funds. 
Such value shall be determined by agree- 
ment of the parties or by action brought in 
the United States district court for the dis- 
trict in which the facility is situated. 

Labor standards 

“Src. 307. All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors on 
all construction projects assisted under this 
title shall be paid wages at rates not less 
than those prevailing on similar construc- 
tion in the locality as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor in accordance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276a—276a—5). The Secretary of Labor shall 
have with respect to the labor standards 
specified in this section the authority and 
functions set forth in Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 5 U.S.C. 
133z-15) and section 2 of the Act of June 
18, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 

Administration of State plans 

“ ‘Sec. 308. (a) The Commissioner shall not 
finally disapprove any plan submitted under 
section 304, or any modification thereof, 
without first affording the State educational 
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agency submitting the plan reasonable notice 
and opportunity for a hearing. 

“*(b) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State educational agency admin- 
istering a program under a plan approved 
under this title, finds— 

“*(1) that the plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provi- 
sions of section 304(a), or 

2) that in the administration of the 
plan there is a failure to comply substan- 
tially with any such provision, 
the Commissioner shall notify such State 
educational agency that the State will not 
be regarded as eligible to participate in the 
program under this title until he is satisfied 
that there is no longer any such failure to 
comply. 

Judicial review 

“ ‘Sec. 309. (a) If any State is dissatisfied 
with the Commissioner's final action with 
respect to the approval of a plan submitted 
under section 304(a) or with his final action 
under section 308(b), such State may, 
within sixty days after notice of such action, 
file with the United States court of appeals 
for the circuit in which such State is lo- 
cated a petition for review of that action. A 
copy of the petition shall be forthwith trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the court to the Com- 
missioner. The Commissioner thereupon 
shall file in the court the record of the pro- 
ceedings on which he based his action as 
provided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

“'(b) The findings of fact by the Com- 
missioner, if supported by substantial evi- 
dence, shall be conclusive; but the court, for 
good cause shown, may remand the case to 
the Commissioner to take further evidence, 
and the Commissioner may thereupon make 
new or modified findings of fact and may 
modify his previous action, and shall certify 
to the court the record of the further 
proceedings, 

e) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm the action of the Commissioner or to 
set it aside, in whole or in part. The judg- 
ment of the court shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided 
in section 1254 of title 28, United States 
Code.’ 

“Effective date 

“Sec. 132, The amendment made by section 
131 shall become effective June 30, 1968, ex- 
cept that with respect to any State the 
amendment shall become effective when it 
submits a State plan, as provided in such 
5 for the fiscal year ending June 


Mr. MacGREGOR (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with and that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

j pr STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ect. 

The SPEAKER, Objection is heard. 

Mr. CHARA of Michigan (interrupt- 
ing the reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with and 
that it be printed in the Recorp. It is the 
Green of Oregon amendment, writing a 
new title III to elementary and second- 
ary education. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 


The question was taken; and the 
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Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 230, nays 185, not voting 18, 
as follows: 
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Diggs Karsten Pucinski 
Dingell Karth Randall 
Donohue Kastenmeier Rees 
Dow Kazen Reid, N.Y. 
Dulski Kee Resnick 
Eckhardt Kelly Reuss 
Edmondson King, Calif. Rhodes, Pa. 
Edwards, Calif. Kirwan Riegle 
Eilberg Kluczynski Rodino 
Evans, Colo. Kupferman Rogers, Colo. 
Falion Kyros Ronan 
Farbstein Long; Md Rooney, N.Y. 
Fascell McCarthy Rooney, Pa. 
Feighan McCulloch Rosenthal 
Fino McDade Rostenkowski 
Flood McFall Roush 
Foley Macdonald, Ruppe 
Ford, Mass. Ryan 

William D Machen St Germain 
Friedel Madden Scheuer 
Fulton, Pa. Mathias,Md. Schweiker 
Fulton, Tenn. Matsunaga Shipley 
Gallagher Meeds Sisk 
Garmatz Miller, Calif. Slack 
Giaimo Minish Smith, Iowa 
Gibbons Mink Snyder 
Gilbert Monagan Staggers 
Gonzalez Moorhead Steed 
Green, Pa, Morgan Stratton 
Griffiths Morse, Mass. Sullivan 
Gude Mosher Tenzer 
Halpern Thompson, N.J. 
Hamilton Multer Tiernan 
Hanley Murphy, 11 Tunney 
Hanna Murphy, N.Y. Ud 
Hansen, Wash, N Van Deerlin 
Hathaway Nix Vanik 
Hawkins O'Hara, II Vigorito 
Hays O'Hara, Mich. Waldie 
Hechler, W. Va. O'Konski Walker 
Heckler, Mass, Olsen Whalen 
Helstoski O’Neill, Mass, White 
Hicks Ottinger Wilson, 
Holifield Patman Charles H. 
Horton Patten Wolff 
Howard Pepper Wright 
Hungate Perkins Wydler 

in Philbin Yates 

Jacobs Pickle Young 
Joelson Pike Zablocki 
Johnson, Calif. Price, Ill Zion 


NOT VOTING—18 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Ayres moves to recommit the bill, H.R. 
7819, to the Committee on Education and 
Labor with instructions that the Commit- 
tee expeditiously hold further hearings on 
the bill and all germane amendments thereto. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 180, nays 236, not voting 17, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 103] 
YEAS—230 
Abbitt Fountain Natcher 
Abernethy Fraser Nelsen 
Adair Frelinghuysen Nichols 
Anderson, Ul. Fuqua O'Neal, Ga. 
Andrews, Ala. Galifianakis Passman 
Andrews, Gardner Pelly 
N. Dak. Gathings Pettis 
Arends Gettys Pirnie 
Ashbrook Goodell Poage 
Ashmore Goodling Poff 
Aspinall Green, Oreg. Pollock 
Ayres Gross Pool 
Baring Grover Price, Tex. 
tes Gubser Pryor 
Belcher Gurney Purcell 
Bennett Hagan Quie 
Berry Haley Quillen 
Betts Hall Railsback 
Bevill Halleck ck 
Biester Hammer- Reid, III 
Blackburn schmidt Reifel 
Blanton Hansen, Idaho Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bolton Hardy Rivers 
ray Harrison Roberts 
Brinkley Harsha Robison 
ck Harvey Rogers, Fla. 
Broomfield Hébert Roth 
Brotzman Henderson Rumsfeld 
Brown, Mich. Herlong dman 
Brown, Ohio Hosmer Satterfield 
Broyhill, N.C. Hull Saylor 
Broyhill, Va Hunt Schadeberg 
Buchanan Hutchinson Scherle 
Burke, Fla Ichord Schneebeli 
Burton, Utah Jarman Schwengel 
Bush Johnson, Pa, Scott 
Byrnes, Wis Jonas Selden 
Cabell Jones, Ala, Sikes 
Carter Jones, N.C. Skubitz 
Casey Keith Smith, Calif. 
Cederberg King, N.Y. Smith, N.Y 
Chamberlain Kornegay Smith, Okla. 
Clancy Kuykendall Springer 
Clausen, Kyl Stafford 
Don H. Laird Stanton 
Clawson,Del Landrum Steiger, Ariz 
Cleveland Langen Steiger, Wis 
Collier Latta Stephens 
Colmer Lennon Stubblefield 
Conable Lipscomb Stuckey 
Cowger Lloyd Taft 
Cramer Long, La Talcott 
Cunningham Lukens Taylor 
Curtis McClory Teague, Calif. 
Davis, Ga. McClure Thompson, Ga. 
Davis, Wis. McDonald, Thomson, Wis 
Dellenback Mich, Tuck 
Denney McEwen Ullman 
Derwinski McMillan Utt 
vine MacGregor Vander Jagt 
Dickinson Mahon Waggonner 
Dole Mailliard Wampler 
Dorn Marsh Watkins 
Dowdy Martin Watson 
Downing Mathias, Calif. Watts 
Duncan ay Whalley 
Dwyer Mayne Whitener 
Edwards, Ala, Meskill Whitten 
Edwards, La. Michel Widnall 
Erlenborn Miller, Ohio Wiggins 
Esch Mills Williams, Miss, 
Eshleman Minshall Williams, Pa. 
Everett Mize Wilson, Bob 
Evins, Tenn Montgomery Winn 
Findley oore Wyatt 
Fisher Morris, N. Mex. Wylie 
Flynt Morton Wyman 
Ford, Gerald R. Myers Zwach 
NAYS—185 
Addabbo Brademas Cohelan 
Albert Brasco Conte 
Anderson, Brooks Conyers 
enn. Brown, Calif. Corbett 
Annunzio Burke, Mass. Corman 
Ashley Burton, Calif. Culver 
Barrett Button Daddario 
Bell Byrne, Pa. Daniels 
Bingham Cahill Dawson 
Blatnik Carey de la Garza 
Celler Delaney 
Boland Clark Dent 


Adams Holland Roybal 
Battin Jones, Mo. St. Onge 
Bolling Kleppe Shriver 

Bow Leggett Teague, Tex. 
Burleson Reinecke Willis 

Gray Roudebush Younger 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Kleppe for, with Mr. St. Onge against. 

Mr. Shriver for, with Mr. Holland against. 

Mr. Bow for, with Mr. Gray against, 

Mr. Younger for, with Mr. Leggett against. 

Mr, Reinecke for, with Mr, Adams against. 

Mr. Roudebush for, with Mr. Roybal 
against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Willis. 


Mr. MAILLIARD changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
ren and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. AYRES. I am, Mr. Speaker. 


[Roll No, 104] 
YEAS—180 

Abbitt Plynt Nelsen 
Abernethy Ford, Gerald R. Nichols 
Adair Gardner O’Konski 
Anderson, Ill. Gathings O'Neal, Ga. 
Andrews, Ala. Goodell Passman 
Andrews, Goodling Pettis 

N. Dak. Gross Poff 
Arends Grover Pool 
Ashbrook Gurney Price, Tex 
Ashmore Hagan Pucinski 
Ayres Haley uie 
Baring Hall Quillen 
Bates Halleck Rarick 
Belcher Hammer- Reid, 11 
Bennett schmidt Reifel 

rry Hansen, Idaho Rhodes, Ariz. 
Betts Harsha ivers 
Beyill Hays Robison 
Biester Hébert Rogers, Fla 
Bolton Herlong th 
Bray Hull Rumsfeld 
Brock Hunt Satterfield 
Brown, Mich. Hutchinson Saylor 
Brown, Ohio Jarman Schadeberg 
Broyhill, N.C, Johnson, Pa Scherle 
Broyhill, Va. onas Schneebeli 
Buchanan Kastenmeier Schwengel 
Burke, Fla. Kelly Scott 
Burke, Mass. King, N.Y. Selden 
Burton, Utah Kuykendall Smith, Calif. 
Bush Laird Smith, Okla. 
Byrnes, Wis. Langen Snyder 
Cederberg tta Springer 
Chamberlain Lennon Stanton 
Clancy Lipscomb Steiger, Ariz, 
Clausen, Lloyd Steiger, Wis. 

Don H, Long, La. Sullivan 
Clawson, Del Lukens Taft 
Cleveland McClo: Talcott 
Colmer McClure Teague, Calif. 
Conable McCulloch Thompson, Ga 
Corbett McDade Thomson, Wis. 
Cowger McDonald, Tiernan 
Cramer Mich. Tuck 
Cunningham McEwen Utt 

rtis Macdonald, Vander Jagt 
Davis, Wis. Mass, Waggonner 
Delaney MacG: Wampler 
Denney Mailliard Watkins 
Derwinski Watson 
Devine Martin Whalley 
Dickinson Mathias, Calif. Whitten 
Dingell May Willlams, Miss. 
Dole Mayne Wiliams, Pa, 
Dorn Meskill Wilson, Bob 
Dulski Michel Winn 
Duncan Miller, Ohio Wyatt 
Edwards, Ala. ni Wydler 
Erlenborn Mize Wyman 
Esch Montgomery Zablocki 
Eshleman Mosher Zion 
Findley Myers 

NAYS—236 

Addabbo B Cahill 
Albert Boland Carey 
Anderson, Brademas Carter 

Tenn Brasco Casey 
Annunzio Brinkley Celler 
Ashley Brooks Clark 
Aspinall Broomfield Cohelan 
Barrett Brotzman Collier 
Bell Brown, Calif. Conte 
Bingham Burton, Calif. Conyers 
Blackburn Button Corman 
Blanton Byrne, Pa. Culver 
Blatnik Cabell Daddario 
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Daniels Hosmer Price, III. 
Davis, Ga. Howard Pryor 
Dawson Hungate Purcell 
de la Garza Ichord Railsback 
Dellenback Irwin Randall 
Dent Jacobs Rees 
Diggs Joelson Reid, N.Y. 
Donohue Johnson, Calif. Resnick 
Dow Jones, Ala Reuss 
Dowdy Jones, N.C Rhodes, Pa. 
Downing Karsten Riegle 
Dwyer Karth Roberts 
Eckhardt Kazen Rodino 
Edmondson Kee Rogers, Colo. 
Edwards, Calif. Keith Ronan 
Edwards, La. King, Calif. Rooney, N.Y. 
Ellberg irwan Rooney, Pa. 
Evans, Colo. Eluczynski Rosenthal 
Everett Kornegay Rostenkowski 
Evins, Tenn. Kupferman Roush 
Fallon 1 Roybal 
Farbstein Kyros Ruppe 
Fascell drum Ryan 
Feighan Long, Md. Sandman 
Fino McCarthy St Germain 
Fisher cFall Scheuer 
Flood McMillan Schweiker 
Foley Machen Shipley 
Ford, Madden Sikes 
William D. Mahon Sisk 
Fountain Mathias, Md. Skubitz 
Fraser Matsunaga Slack 
Frelinghuysen Meeds Smith, Iowa 
Friedel Miller, Calif, Smith, N. T. 
Fulton, Pa. Mills Stafford 
Fulton, Tenn. Minish Staggers 
Fuqua Mink Steed 
Monagan Stephens 
Gallagher Moore Stratton 
atz Moorhead Stubblefield 
Gettys Morgan Stuckey 
Giaimo Morris, N. Mex. Taylor 
Gibbons Morse, Tenzer 
Gilbert Morton Thompson, N.J. 
Gonzalez Moss ey 
Green, Oreg. Multer Udall 
Green, Pa. Murphy, 11 Ullman 
Griffiths Murphy, N.Y. Van Deerlin 
Gubser Natcher Vanik 
Gude Nedzi Vigorito 
Halpern Nix Waldie 
Hamilton O'Hara, Ill. Walker 
Hanley O’Hara, Mich. Watts 
Hanna Olsen Whalen 
Hansen, Wash, O'Neill, Mass. White 
Ottinger Whitener 
Harrison Patman Widnall 
ey Patten Wiggins 
Hathaway Pelly Wilson, 
Hawkins Pepper Charles H. 
Hechler, W. Va. Perkins olff 
Heckler, Mass, Philbin Wright 
Pickle ylie 
Henderson Pike Yates 
cks Pirnie Young 
Holifield Poage Zwach 
Horton Pollock 
NOT VOTING—17 
Adams Holland St. Onge 
Battin Jones, Mo. Shriver 
Bolling Kleppe Teague, Tex. 
Bow Leggett Willis 
Burleson Reinecke Younger 
Gray Roudebush 
So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Kleppe for, with Mr. St. Onge against. 
Mr. Bow for, with Mr. Bolling against. 

Mr. Reinecke for, with Mr. Shriver against. 
Mr. Battin for, with Mr. Holland against. 
Mr. Roudebush for, with Mr. Gray against. 
Mr. Younger for, with Mr. Leggett against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Adams. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 


were—yeas 294, nays 122, not voting 17, 


as follows: 


Adams 


Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich, 
Brown, Ohio 


Byrne, Pa. 
Cabell 
Cahill 
Carey 
Carter 
Cascy 
Celler 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 


Dent 


Eshleman 


[Roll No. 105] 


YEAS—294 


Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen, Wash, 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 


Hechler, W. Va. 


Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 

Hull 


Hungate 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 


Johnson, Calif. 


Jones, Ala. 
Karsten 
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Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Pollock 
Price, III. 
Pryor 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Quie 
Railsback 
Randall 
Reid, N.Y. 


Rosenthal 


St Germain 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Shipley 

Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 


Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 


Thompson, Ga. 


Thompson, N.. 
Tiernan 
Tunney 

Udall 

Uliman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 

Vigorito 
Waldie 


Williams, Pa. 
Wilson, 


NAYS—122 

Abbitt Edwards, Ala. Marsh 
Abernethy Erlenborn Martin 
Adair Findley Michel 
Andrews, Ala. Flynt Miller, Ohio 
Arends Ford, Gerald R. Minshall 
Ashbrook Fountain Montgomery 
Ashmore Fuqua Nichols 
Ayres Gardner O'Neal, Ga 
Belcher Gathings Passman 
Bennett Gettys Poage 
Berry Goodling Poff 
Betts Gross Pool 
Bevill Gurney Price, Tex. 
Bolton Hagan Quillen 
Bray ey Rarick 
Brock Hall Rees 
Broyhill, N.C. Halleck Reid, II. 
Broyhill, Va. Hansen, Idaho Rhodes, Ariz. 
Buchanan Har Rivers 
Burke, Fla. Hébert Rogers, Fla. 
Bush Herlong Satterfield 
Byrnes, Wis, utchinson Saylor 
Cederberg Jarman Schadeberg 
Chamberlain Johnson, Pa. Schneebeli 
Claney Jonas Scott 
Clausen, Jones, N.C. Selden 

Don H. King, N.Y. Sikes 
Clawson,Del Kuykendall Smith, Calif. 
Collier ird Smith, Okla. 
Colmer Langen Snyder 
Cramer Latta Steiger, Ariz. 
Cunningham Lennon Talcott 

Lipscomb Thomson, Wis 
Davis, Wis, Long, La. Tuck 
Denney Lukens Utt 
Derwinski McClory Waggonner 
Devine McClure Watson 
Dickinson McEwen Whitener 
le McMillan Whitten 
Dorn MacGregor Williams, Miss. 
Duncan Mahon Wilson, Bob 
NOT VOTING—17 

Battin Holland St. Onge 
Bolling Jones, Mo. Shriver 
Bow Kleppe Teague, Tex. 
Burleson Leggett Willis 
Corbett Reinecke Younger 
Gray Roudebush 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 

s: 
On this vote: 


Mr. St. Onge for, with Mr. Kleppe against. 
Mr. Shriver for, with Mr, Reinecke against. 
Mr. Battin for, with Mr. Roudebush 


against. 
Mr. Bolling for, with Mr. Bow against. 
Mr. Gray for, with Mr. Younger against. 
Mr. Leggett for, with Mr. Teague of Texas 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Holland with Mr. Willis. 


Mr. MYERS changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea,” 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
Pir motion to reconsider was laid on the 
le. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the bill H.R. 7819 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS — 
PERMISSION TO FILE REPORT ON 
STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE AND 
JUDICIARY APPROPRIATION BILL 
FOR FISCAL YEAR 1968 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
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on Appropriations have until midnight 
tonight, May 25, 1967, to file a report on 
the State, Justice, Commerce, and Ju- 
diciary appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1968. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON POSTAL OR- 
GANIZATION AND FACILITIES OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE 
AND CIVIL SERVICE—PERMIS- 
SION TO SIT DURING GENERAL 
DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Subcommittee on 
Postal Organization and Facilities of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice be permitted to sit today, May 25, 
1967, during general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object—and I only 
do so for the purpose of asking members 
of the committee on our side, if it has 
been cleared with them. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from Michigan yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. POOL. I asked the minority whip 
about it and he said he had no objection. 
However, does the gentleman from 
Michigan mean did I clear it with some 
member of the subcommittee? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Yes. 

Mr. POOL. On the subcommitee, I did 
not take it up with the minority members 
of the subcommitee. 

Mr. Speaker, we have scheduled one 
of the Assistant Postmasters General and 
we just wanted to go ahead and get our 
hearings started. We plan to recess, 
however, at 12 o’clock. It was our plan to 
commence the hearing at 11 o’clock and 
that is why I asked for this permission 
to sit. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my understanding that we are com- 
ing in today at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, under those 
circumstances I withdraw the request 
since we will come in at 12 noon today. 


PROGRAM FOR THE BALANCE OF 
THE WEEK 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have asked for this time for the pur- 
pose of inquiring of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Epmonpson] the pro- 
eoa for today and the balance of the 
week. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
response to the gentleman’s inquiry, I am 
advised that conference reports on H.R. 
6950, the investment tax credit bill, and 
H.R. 9481, the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill for fiscal 1967, will be in order, 
in addition to the program already 
announced. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Which pro- 
gram will be that we will have the bill 
providing for the extension of the Selec- 
tive Service and the appropriation bill 
for the Departments of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and Labor? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. That is right; that 
is my understanding. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Is it my un- 
derstanding that they will be brought up 
in the sequence that has been set forth 
previously? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I have no 
information at this time as to the se- 
quence in which they will be brought up. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The Chair will advise the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp] that as these bills are listed on the 
whip notice, the appropriation bill comes 
first. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
Speaker for that information. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 4 OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY—PER- 
MISSION TO SIT DURING GENERAL 
DEBATE ON MAY 25, 1967 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 4 of the Committee on the Judiciary 
be permitted to sit during general debate 
on May 25, 1967. I understand that this 
matter has been cleared with both the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McCrory] 
and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Porr], members of the subcommittee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


RESTORATION OF INVESTMENT 
CREDIT AND ACCELERATED DE- 
PRECIATION 


Mr. MILLS submitted a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (H.R. 
6950) to restore the investment credit 
and the allowance of accelerated de- 
preciation in the case of certain real 
property. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS— 
PERMISSION TO FILE REPORT 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Appropriations may 
have until midnight tomorrow night, 
May 25, to file a report on the legislative 
branch appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1968. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. LANGEN reserved all points of 
order on the bill.) 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MAHON submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H.R. 
9481) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, and for other purposes. 


THE FINE WORK OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE TO RESCUE ITALIAN ART 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to call to the attention 
of all Members of this body the generous 
aid which American donors are giving to 
the worthy cause of helping to save the 
priceless art of Italy so seriously dam- 
aged in last year’s floods. 

I want to commend those who compose 
the Committee to Rescue Italian Art for 
their fine leadership in mobilizing Amer- 
ican support of this great cultural activ- 
ity which has been so rightly termed an 
effort for us to repay “the debt of the 
Western World to the art and culture of 
Italy.” This committee arranged for an 
exhibit, named “The Italian Heritage” 
to be shown in New York City in which 
scores of the priceless paintings of Ital- 
ian masters and artists influenced by 
Italian masters have been brought to- 
gether. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that America is so 
deeply indebted to Italy for so much of 
its cultural and artistic heritage that this 
exhibition should be seen by Americans 
throughout the land. I hope that public 
support will be such that this committee 
will not only realize the funds needed to 
help restore the flood-damage art treas- 
ures but that contributions will be suffi- 
cient to permit this amazing collection of 
Italian masterpieces to be shown in our 
major cities. 

Americans everywhere, so conscious of 
the tremendous contribution of Italian 
masters to our cultural life will not only 
want to see this impressive exhibit but 
will want to make their contributions to 
the work of the committee dedicated to 
the salvage of the art of Italy. 

It is my hope that public support of 
CRIA will be such that immediate plans 
may be made for the showing of this col- 
lection in other areas and that the great 
work to which the committee is devoting 
its efforts will be assured of success by 
traditional American generosity to 
worthy causes. 


FIFTY-MILE RIDER IN H.R. 10196 RE- 
LATING TO THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF FDA LABORATORY 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, I am an- 
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nouncing to my colleagues today my in- 
tention to offer an amendment to strike 
the rider against building the Food and 
Drug Administration’s second head- 
quarters laboratory in Beltsville, Md., 
which is contained in H.R. 10196, the 
Labor-HEW appropriations bill for fiscal 
year 1968. 

If this rider prohibiting construction 
within a 50-mile radius of the District of 
Columbia prevails, the FDA has reported 
that the cost of the laboratory could rise 
from $17.5 to $22.9 million, an increase 
of $5.4 million just to build in a mid- 
western location. I do not believe that 
this is the type of economy we are seek- 
ing in Congress and I am opposing this 
rider primarily on these grounds. I do 
not believe that the Congress is acting 
in a manner consistent with the demands 
of the taxpayers when a rider dictating 
the location of a new building can add 
ee $5.4 million to the construction 
cost. 

Mr. Speaker, I know how difficult it is 
to amend an appropriations bill because 
the committee is so diligent and pains- 
taking in its work on this legislation 
before it is reported to the floor for con- 
sideration. I had hoped that this 50-mile 
rider could have been prevented in sub- 
committee and I asked the distinguished 
chairman of the Labor-HEW Subcom- 
mittee and all the majority members to 
oppose the rider. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to outline 
my position in favor of the amendment 
to strike the restrictive rider in H.R. 
10196. One, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration wants to build its second head- 
quarters laboratory in Beltsville and the 
FDA has said so continually. As late as 
April 28, 1967, I received a letter from 
Dr. James L. Goddard, Commissioner 
of Food and Drugs, stating that— 

The Agency’s first choice for location of 
such a new facility is in Maryland near 
the existing laboratory. 


In a later meeting in my office Dr. God- 
dard told me that the Beltsville location 
was the “optimum site,” to use his termi- 
nology. 

Second, there is more than adequate 
congressional precedent for appropria- 
tion of planning funds for the second 
FDA laboratory in Beltsville. In Senate 
Report No. 537, first session, 89th Con- 
gress, the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee stated: 

This Committee feels that the planning of 
this enlerged facility in nearby Maryland 
alongside other similar facilities is a proper 
one. 


In House Report No. 1464, second ses- 
sion, 89th Congress, the House Appropri- 
ations Committee stated: 

The most signficant item included is 
$950,000 to plan a second laboratory build- 
ing to house approximately 650 scientific 
personnel at the Beltsville site. With the 
greatly increased responsibilities under legis- 
lation which Congress has passed in recent 
years, plus the great expansion in the de- 
velopment of new drugs, the headquarters 
laboratory facilities of the Food and Drug 
Administration are already inadequate and 
will be critically so in the near future. 


Third, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion itself has demonstrated beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that to move this re- 
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search laboratory away from Beltsville, 
or outside a 50-mile radius of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, would increase the 
cost of the facility from $3.7 million to 
$6.5 million, depending on the location. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee I am fully aware of our com- 
mitments in Southeast Asia, how much it 
is costing us to meet them, and of the 
great need to pare the administration’s 
budget intelligently in order to maintain 
a balance short of all-out wartime budg- 
eting. I strongly believe that it is un- 
conscionable to spend an additional $3 
to $5 million simply by adding 40 words, 
three commas, and a period to H.R. 
10196. The way I figure it, each word 
in this rider is worth approximately 
$135,000, or a total of $5.4 million, the 
added cost to build this laboratory in 
the midwest. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to re- 
count a little background of my interest 
in this laboratory. 

I had noticed the request for planning 
funds in the administration’s budget 
packages in fiscal years 1966, 1967, and 
1968. In fiscal years 1966 and 1967, the 
administration stated that the money 
was to plan a second headquarters lab- 
oratory to be built in Beltsville near ex- 
isting facilities. Although the admin- 
istration deleted any reference to Belts- 
ville as its site in the fiscal year 1968 
budget request for planning funds, the 
administration continued to go on record 
in favor of this site. I have seen no 
change in this position. 

I had no knowledge of any moves to 
locate an alternative site, until I received 
an anonymous telephone call stating 
that the alternative site had been an- 
nounced on March 15, in the Milwaukee 
Sentinel. The newspaper, attributing its 
information to the ranking minority 
member said, “he agreed to sponsor the 
FDA's stipulation that the laboratory 
would not be built near Washington after 
the FDA assured him that the laboratory 
would be built at Madison.” 

In the subcommittee hearings 2 days 
before the newspaper article, on March 
13, Dr. Goddard was asked his reaction 
to a rider on the bill requiring construc- 
tion outside a 50-mile radius of Wash- 
ington. He had already testified for the 
Beltsville site. 

In his words: 

We have gone out, looked over the country 
for alternative sites and we have selected a 
second site that would be, in our opinion, a 
rational place to have the facility. We are 
prepared to accept that. It happens to be in 
Wisconsin. 


Later in the exchange he said: 

We have been to Madison and it does offer 
the combination of skills in the area of new 
drugs, pharmacology, and animal husbandry 
and chemistry that we need to have to work 
with our staff. 


The very next day, on March 14, Dr. 
Goddard was informed by the ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee 
that— 

I am going to propose an amendment along 
the same lines as the amendment we had 
with regard to the Environmental Health 
Center, when we mark up this bill. It pro- 
vides that the second Food and Drug Lab- 
oratory will not be built within a 50-mile 
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radius of the city of Washington. Last night 
I wrote in my newsletter that I am going to 
propose this amendment. I did not want it to 
come as a shock to you so I mention it now. 


Mr. Speaker, I can see no evidence that 
the FDA stipulated a position in favor of 
the 50-mile rider and no evidence that 
the agency asked for it. There is no word 
in the hearings to this effect. 

In fact, I have already mentioned Dr. 
Goddard’s letter of April 28, 1967, written 
to me more than a month after he was 
informed that a rider would be intro- 
duced, in which he reiterated the FDA 
position in favor of Beltsville, Md. In 
fact, with his personal knowledge of the 
rider, he wrote me that 

However, in consideration of the possibility 
of language in the appropriations bill which 
would prohibit construction of the new lab 
in the Washington area, other sites have also 
been deemed adequate for our needs. 


I feel it is a fair conclusion to draw 
that it was only in the face of such a rider 
that the FDA selected the Madison al- 
ternative. And, as far as I can determine 
from a detailed perusal of the hearings, 
committee reports, and budget requests, I 
can see no substantial reason to force this 
agency to build—against its wishes—in a 
location outside Beltsville. I give the Food 
and Drug Administration credit for 
knowing what its needs are for a second 
headquarters research laboratory and 
where it should be built. 

Certainly it is not this agency that is 
advocating that the Congress spend an 
unnecessary $5.4 million just to locate its 
second major laboratory in distant loca- 
tion. 

The extra $5.4 million that the Food 
and Drug Administration states it would 
cost to relocate the new lab is just the 
beginning. Many other unnecessary ex- 
penses would accrue. They would involve 
relocating a large number of FDA per- 
sonnel from the Washington area to an- 
other site. There would be long-distance 
travel and communication expenses be- 
tween the new laboratory and headquar- 
ters here in Washington. There would be 
recruiting expenses that would be steeper 
because of the other location. 

And, there is an expense in loss of ef- 
ficiency that cannot be measured in dol- 
lars and cents, but possibly may be meas- 
ured in lower and slower output by the 
agency. 

Congress has made it clear that the 
Food and Drug Administration must be 
efficient and effective to fulfill its statu- 
tory responsibilities, which are growing 
by leaps and bounds. 

Mr. Speaker, it is on all these grounds 
that I am proposing this amendment. I 
feel it would be unwise for this Congress 
to go on record in favor of spending one 
extra cent that is unnecessary, illogical, 
and inefficient. I urge my colleagues to 
support this amendment in order that 
the Food and Drug Administration may 
proceed with all possible speed to con- 
struct a laboratory it so desperately needs 
in the location it so clearly favors. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point in 
the Recorp a study provided me by the 
Food and Drug Administration concern- 
ing possible sites for its second headquar- 
ters laboratory: 
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FDA Report ro HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPRO- 
PRIATIONS REGARDING RESEARCH FACILITY 
REQUIREMENTS 

INTRODUCTION 


FDA’s FY 1966 budget submitted to the 
Congress contained a request for planning 
funds for a new laboratory building at Belts- 
ville. The House Appropriations Committee 
Report on the appropriation bill said: 

“On previous occasions the Committee has 
raised the question of whether additional 
work planned to be done in the headquar- 
ters laboratories, and perhaps even some of 
the work now being done in those labora- 
tories could be decentralized to field labora- 
tories and be accomplished just as well or 
better. The Committee asks that a serious 
study be made of this question and that 
Food and Drug Administration be prepared 
to discuss it in some detail in connection 
with the hearings on the next annual budget 
request,” 1 

BACKGROUND 
Fiscal year 1966 appropriation history 


The fiscal year 1966 budget requested 
$604,000 for planning funds for a second lab- 
oratory facility at Beltsville to provide good 
quality housing for scientific staff expected 
to be hired by 1969. The building was to 
house approximately 450 scientific and sup- 
porting personnel. 

The Subcommittee of the House Appro- 
priations Committee did not allow the plan- 
ning funds. 

The Subcommittee on Appropriations of 
the Senate restored the House cut of $604,- 
000 and indicated that This Committee feels 
that the planning of this enlarged facility 
in nearby Maryland alongside other similar 
facilities is a proper one.” 

The conference report, however, deleted 
the planning funds. 

More detailed data concerning the fiscal 
year 1966 justification, summary of discus- 
sions, and appeal is contained in Appendix A. 


Fiscal year 1967 estimates 


The President’s budget includes a request 
for $950,000 for planning funds for an addi- 
tional laboratory at Beltsville. Since the 
building will be available in fiscal year 1970 
instead of fiscal year 1969, it has been ex- 
panded in size to a building that will house 
approximately 650 personnel. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Conclusions 


In considering the Committee’s request 
that a serious study be made of the possi- 
bilities of performing the additional research 
work planned for headquarters in field lab- 
oratories, the following conclusions were 
reached: 

1. It is feasible to conduct FDA research 
on a decentralized basis in one or, at the 
most, two locations outside of Washington. 

2. The current investment in the Special 
Pharmacological Animal Laboratory (SPAL) 
of approximately $2 million should not be 
abandoned and adequate research and lab- 
oratory facilities should be provided on the 
Beltsville site to make full utilization of that 
investment. One centralized location in 
Washington would be the best alternative 
since it would involve fewer administrative 
problems and provide for a more integrated 
research program, The cost difference of 
$700,000 from the least costly alternative, a 
southeast location, would over the long run 
be more than offset by a central operation. 

8. It is imperative that planning funds be 
provided this fiscal year for whatever con- 
figuration of laboratory facilities are to be 
made available for FDA’s research programs. 


189th Congress, ist Session—House of 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is recommended that one of the follow- 
ing actions be approved by Congress: 

1. Approval of $950,000 in planning funds 
for the construction of an additional labo- 
ratory facility at Beltsville. This is the most 
desirable alternative. 

2. Provision of: 

a. $950,000 to plan for an additional labora- 
tory outside of the Washington area (prob- 
ably somewhere in the southeast portion of 
the United States); plus 

b. $425,000 for the coversion of Laboratory I 
to make it appropriate for pharmacological 
research; plus 

c. $200,000 to plan for an additional small 
laboratory at Beltsville to house approxi- 
mately 75 scientific and supporting personnel 
for pharmacological research. 

This ts a good alternative. 

3. Provision of: 

a. $950,000 to plan for additional labora- 
tories outside of the Washington area (one 
laboratory in the southeast, one in the mid- 
west or northwest); plus 

b. $425,000 for the conversion of Laboratory 
I to make it appropriate for pharmacological 
research; plus 

c. $200,000 to plan for an additional small 
laboratory at Beltsville to house approxi- 
mately 75 scientists and supporting person- 
nel for pharmacological research. 

From the standpoint of research program 
management, this is an acceptable alternative 
but the higher construction costs would 
tend to rule it out. 


SCOPE OF STUDY 


In developing an outline for this study, 
it quickly became apparent that there were 
several obvious limitations. These are stated 
below: 

1. The laboratory programs relating to the 
establishment of food standard and evalua- 
tion of other petitions such as food additives 
and pesticides and the certification of cer- 
tain categories of drugs are now well housed 
in FDA’s new laboratory building, FB 8. 
These programs are located in proximity to 
FDA’s regulatory activity since they are more 
directly associated with this work. There 
appears to be no basis for disrupting this 
relationship. Thus, these programs are not 
considered in this analysis. 

2. In FY 1964, FDA completed construc- 
tion of the Special Pharmacological Animal 
Laboratory (SPAL) at a cost of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. This facility provides 
capability to conduct research on approxi- 
mately 500 animals. In reviewing the FDA 
research programs that might lend them- 
selves to movement outside of the Washing- 
ton area, it was determined that the phar- 
macological research work requiring the use 
of SPAL should be conducted at Beltsville. 
It would be extremely wasteful to move this 
program out to the fleld since there is no 
other research or laboratory function that 
could make use of these facilities. They 
would, therefore, have to be abandoned and 
duplicate facilities would need to be con- 
structed at the field location, Thus, an ad- 
ditional limitation of this study included 
the judgment that SPAL should become the 
center for FDA’s research activities involv- 
ing medium and large-scale animals and 
that, as a minimum, additional investment 
at Beltsville should include developing such 
a facility. 

8. A major portion of FDA’s laboratory 
operations are currently housed in 18 dis- 
tricts throughout the country. The work per- 
formed in these laboratories are limited to 
analytical methods research and analysis of 
regulatory samples. The district laboratories 
have not been designed to support any in- 
tensive laboratory research work in the fields 
of biochemistry, pharmacology, microbiol- 
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ogy, or nutrition. It is not feasible to con- 
sider decentralizing headquarters research 
activities to any of the FDA district offices. 


ANALYSIS 


Feasibility of decentralizing research 
activities 


In reviewing FDA’s planned research pro- 
grams for the next five years, it is apparent 
that there will be an extensive build-up of 
laboratory activities. Staff will increase from 
a total of 1,268 laboratory and supporting 
workers to approximately 1,900 by 1970, al- 
most 700 positions, The program growth will 
be heaviest in the four major long-range re- 
search programs: pharmacology, chemistry, 
microbiology, and nutrition. 

Discussion with our key scientific staff and 
scientists in other agencies indicates that 
good quality research can be conducted 
where there is enough high level staff to 
permit a free exchange of information and 
ideas among the scientists working together 
and with scientists located at nearby teach- 
ing or research institutions. Our research 
programs could operate effectively if they 
were split into no more than three separate 
locations with at least 300 scientists and sup- 
porting staff at each of the locations. 

Managing a coordinated research program 
in several separate facilities throughout the 
country would require additional travel be- 
tween these facilities and headquarters for 
the purpose of program review and planning, 
for consultation on significant scientific 
problems, and for integration of some of the 
related work in our other laboratories. While 
there would, of course, be increased costs as- 
sociated with this additional travel, these 
would not be so significant as to dictate that 
the decision be made to keep operations in 
one location as an economy measure. Simi- 
larly, we reviewed other associated costs, 
communications, recruitment, turnover. 
While there would be problems encountered 
in moving out of the Washington area, these 
would not be so overriding as to indicate that 
it is not feasible to be decentralized. 


Loss of key personnel 

Perhaps the most significant problems en- 
countered in decentralizing would be the 
probable loss of key scientific personnel. It 
would be extremely difficult at this point to 
judge how serious an impact this could have 
on our operations. This could result in criti- 
cal losses at a time when FDA needs the best 
and most experienced scientific capabilities, 
However, given a choice of area, there may be 
some recruitment advantages in locating in 
an academic center. Once the initial losses 
are replaced, we are confident that FDA re- 
search efforts will be able to keep pace with 

industry technology and advances 
in the biomedical sciences. 
Conclusion 

It is feasible for FDA to conduct research 
on a decentralized basis in one or at the most 
two locations outside of the Washington area. 

Alternatives considered 

In analyzing the costs of varying methods 
of providing facilities for FDA’s research pro- 
grams, the following alternatives were con- 
sidered: 

1. Centralization of all long-range research 
activities at Beltsville. 

2. Establish Beltsville as the Pharmacology 
Research Center and locate the rest of the 
research activities in one facility outside of 
the Washington area. 

3. Complete the Pharmacology Research 
Center at Beltsville and locate the remaining 
research activities in two facilities outside of 
Washington, 

Locations 

In considering the costs related to various 

site locations, we assumed that the labora- 
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tories could be located in three areas of the 
country: the southeast, the midwest, and the 
northwest. For cost 
particular cities in these areas of the country 
and have secured GSA estimates on the rela- 
tive costs of construction in these cities. We 
would like to emphasize, however, that FDA 
has not considered in detail any specific lo- 
cations outside of the Washington area. 


Completing the Pharmacology Research 
Center at Beltsville 
FDA has already invested approximately $2 
million in the build-up of SPAL. The study 
assumes that this will eventually become 
FDA's center for pharmacology research. 
Thus, any projection through 1970 showing 
facilities expansion would include and in- 
vestment of at least $845,000 in completing 
the animal facilities at Beltsville. 
If it is decided that Laboratory Building 
No, 2, for which $950,000 planning funds are 


we have selected 
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requested in 1967, will not be approved for 
Beltsville but, rather, additional FDA re- 
search facilities will be located outside of the 
Washington area, then an additional $2.5 
million will be required to modify Beltsville 
Lab No. 1 for pharmacology research and to 
provide for a small additional building hous- 
ing approximately 75 scientists and related 
personnel, This would provide a complete 
Pharmacology Research capability. 
Cost comparison of alternatives 


The chart below shows the overall costs of 
facilities for the various alternatives pro- 
posed. The construction costs in the South- 
east area of the country are lower than all 
the other alternatives. Therefore, if it is de- 
cided to locate FDA research activities in two 
locations outside of the Washington area at 
least one of the locations should be in the 
Southeast portion of the United States. 


Comparative cost analysis 


Pharmacology at Beltsville plus 


All facilities 
at 1 combined facility in— 1 facility in Southeast 
Beltsville plus 1 facility in— 

Southeast | Midwest | Northwest | Midwest | Northwest 

Complete, Beltsville. ..........---..--- $845 $3, 210 $3, 210 $3, 210 $3, 210 $3, 210 
Laboratory 888 and planning. 16, 665 12, 000 17, 500 18, 150 6, 000 6, 500 
Land acquisition SA AA T 1, — 1, 700 1,800 1, 600 1,600 
Moving and related 500 900 400 700 
Tote Asche dae 16, 810 22, 910 24, 060 22, 210 | 22,010 
Difference (plus or minus) —700 +5, 400 +6, 550 +3, 700 +4, 500 


Beltsville versus Southeast 


From the standpoint of costs, the closest 
alternatives are: 

a. Expansion of all of FDA’s research ac- 
tivities at Beltsville or 

b. The completion of the pharmacology 
complex at Beltsville and construction of one 
facility for the remaining research programs 
in the southeast. 

It would be $700,000 less costly to build 
in the southeast than to have a centralized 
facility at Beltsville. 

Land costs are included in these cost esti- 
mates. However, in some areas of the country 
it may be possible for FDA to acquire land 
at no cost either because Federal land is 
available or because the local community or 
institution would donate the land to the 
Federal Government for such a research in- 
stallation. On the other hand, the cost may 
be understated if the land costs are higher 
than the 10 percent average figure or if the 
construction takes place in a different city 
from the one used for the illustrative cost 
estimate. 

In any case, however, the costs would ap- 
pear to be within a range of $1 million dif- 
ference between these two alternatives as 
opposed to $4 million or more considering 
any of the other alternatives. 

In view of the $700,000 differential, con- 
struction cost would not be the critical fac- 
tor in choosing between the alternatives since 
the longer range costs of communications, 
travel, and administrative support for pur- 
poses of coordinating and directing the de- 
centralized research activities would balance 
out. The main difference then would be an 
evaluation of the relative advantages of as- 
suring a high quality research program re- 
sponsive to the Agency’s needs. 

It is our review that a centralized research 
activity would give FDA a more effective pro- 
gram and would avoid the staff and program 
upset that would certainly result from a de- 
cision to move out of the Washington area 
in the near future. 

On the other hand, we must recognize that 
any one of the alternatives suggested in this 
paper, although less desirable perhaps than 


centralization, would permit us to have an 
effective research program. 


Consideration of midwest or northwest 
facilities 

The costs estimated in the above chart 
show that alternatives of locating one facility 
outside of the Washington area in the mid- 
west or northwest portion of the United 
States involves a differential of over $5 mil- 
lion more than either the Beltsville or Belts- 
ville-southeast alternatives. There are no 
compensating advantages. 

We would not recommend either of these 
alternatives. 


Beltsville, Southeast, and one additional 

facility 

FDA could locate its research programs in 
two locations outside of the Washington area. 
From the cost standpoint alone, one of the lo- 
cations should be in the southeast area at an 
initial construction cost saving of close to $2 
million. 

The choice between a midwest or northwest 
location for the second location outside of 
Washington represents an estimated differen- 
tial of approximately $800,000. Since all of the 
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costs are estimates, we would not presume in 
this paper to select one alternative over the 
other but would rather if two locations out- 
side of Washington are decided upon, do a 
more intensive of possible loca- 
tions. Administrative problems are vastly in- 
creased with two locations in addition to 
Beltsville. We do not recommend this ap- 
proach. 
Conclusions 

1. One centralized location in Washington 
would be the preferred alternative, although 
the advantages over an additional laboratory 
facility in the southeast area are not 
significant. 

2. Completion of the pharmacology com- 
plex at Beltsville and location of an addi- 
tional facility in the southeast is a desirable 
alternative, and in the short run least costly. 

8. Midwest and northwest are estimated to 
be too costly while offering no compensating 
advantages. 

4. If it is decided that two locations out- 
side of the Washington area would be desir- 
able, one of the locations should be in the 
southeast area and the other elsewhere, de- 
pending on specific costs. Note, however, that 
we do not recommend this. 

FDA need for research facilities 

In every review of FDA research activities 
conducted since the First Citizens Advisory 
Report in 1955, it has been recommended 
that FDA upgrade its research activities. 
Congress has fully supported this build-up 
by providing for new laboratory space in the 
downtown Washington area by providing for 
construction of the Special Pharmacological 
Animal Laboratory at Beltsville and by ap- 
propriating funds for the construction of 
Laboratory Building No. I at Beltsville. In 
addition to this, needed positions and funds 
zor our research programs have been sup- 
ported as requested in recent years. The ex- 
pansion of FDA’s research capabilities will 
continue through the next five-year period 
to a point where it will almost double the 
1966 program level. This would mean that 
by 1970, FDA will have approximately 1,900 
laboratory scientists and supporting techni- 
cal staff as opposed to approximately 1,100 
authorized for 1966. 

Unless suitable laboratory space is pro- 
vided, FDA would have to curtail the growth 
of its research programs and continue to 
use substandard laboratory facilities in South 
Agriculture building and at 501 First Street, 
S. E. (a converted nursing residence). The at- 
tached chart shows FDA's staff projections 
and building capacity through 1970. We be- 
lieve that it is imperative that action is taken 
on our request to provide planning funds 
for additional laboratory facilities for FDA 
staff. While the most desirable alternative 
would be to provide these funds for planning 
a facility at Beltsville, FDA would be able to 
develop its research programs under any of 
the alternatives considered in this paper. 


Building capacity versus personnel figures 


Building 


pacity 


Total laboratory and related 
workers 0. 2205) Re 


Deficit. ....... 
Laboratory No. 2 


I G(GéG—T—T—T—T—T—— — eae 


aana ear 
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APPENDIX. A 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY (FISCAL YEAR 1966) OF 
REQUEST FOR PLANNING FUNDS FOR BELTS- 
VILLE LABORATORY NO. 2 


4.1. Excerpt from “Justification of appro- 
priation estimates for Committee on Ap- 
propriations, fiscal year 1966—volume I— 
Food and Drug Administration” (pp. 88— 
89) 

Laboratory Building No. 2—Beltsville, Md. 


FDA has recently completed an analysis of 
its space requirements through 1969 with 
particular emphasis on space needed to house 
laboratory scientists and related staff. As part 
of the analysis, it was determined that FDA 
should plan to house all of its headquarters 
laboratory operations in as few locations as 
possible and in good quality laboratory space. 
Agreements now exist with the Department 
of Agriculture to give up the space located 
in the South Agriculture Building by FY 
1969. We have determined that it is desirable 
to locate our headquarters laboratory opera- 
tions in FOB #8 and at Beltsville, thus free- 
ing the space in both the South Agriculture 
Building and at 501 1st Street, S.E. Assuming 
approval of the increases requested for our 
science activities in FY 1966, FDA will have 
approximately 1,100 laboratory and related 
workers by the end of FY 1966. 

FOB-8, including the conversion of the 
15,000 sq. ft. of office space requested else- 
where in this budget, will house approxi- 
mately 825 laboratory scientists and related 
staff. Laboratory Building #1 at Beltsville is 
being planned to house an additional 250. 
Adding the 40 employees housed at SPAL, 
our current or planned facilities would be 
able to house approximately 1,100 laboratory 
workers and related personnel. 

However, from any assessment that recog- 
nizes the technological and scientific prob- 
lems that will confront FDA over the next 
five-year period, it is evident that additional 
emphasis must be placed on accelerated 
growth of our scientific research activities at 
headquarters, The reorganization of 1964 had 
as one of its major objectives the enhance- 
ment of research activities. It is expected that 
subsequent budgets will request increased 
support for these activities and for new pro- 
grams to be developed by the Directors of 
the FDA science bureaus. 

FDA will have to expand its research pro- 
gram in several areas where problems are 
emerging: 

1, There is a need for more knowledge of 
the requirements for effective bacteriologi- 
cal controls in the preparation and handling 
of frozen and processed foods, including ir- 
radiated. foods. An expanded program in 
microbiological investigation and evaluation 
appears inevitable. 

2. Recent studies of aflatoxin have re- 
vealed an entirely new area of concern: the 
harmful effects of mycotoxins (toxic molds 
and similar microorganisms) growing in 
foodstuffs, 

3. In the drug field, a revolutionary break- 
through is anticipated: the development of 
antiviral drugs. Research in this area is 
necessary to establish procedures for evalu- 
ating this new and totally different type of 
drug. Another serious problem involving 
drugs is contamination by various anti- 
biotics; methods and standards must be 
developed to insure that the public is pro- 
tected from this dangerous contingency. In 
order to keep pace with the prospective in- 
crease in research in these and other areas, 
it is mecessary to initiate planning for the 
facilities to house these additional activities. 

Therefore, $604,000 is proposed for plan- 
ning a laboratory facility at the Beltsville site 
to house approximately 450 personnel. 
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A.2 Excerpts from “Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare Appro- 
priations for 1966—Hearings before a Sub- 
committee on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives—Part I” (pp. 224-225) 
This laboratory is needed to keep pace 

with the anticipated growth of FDA's re- 

search staff that is anticipated over the next 
five years. 
* s * * * 


In recent years funds have been appro- 
prlated to provide FDA with up-to-date lab- 
oratory facilities for all of its scientific staff. 
Both Congress and the executive branch 
have given full support to upgrading of FDA 
laboratory space. 

* * * * = 


In forecasting the technological and sci- 
entific problems over the next five-year pe- 
riod, it is evident that additional emphasis 
will be placed on the accelerated growth of 
our research activities .. . Further imple- 
mentation of the buildup in FDA's scientific 
research capabilities will, we believe, lead to 
the development of additional research pro- 
grams that will require additional support 
staff and facilities. It is anticipated that the 
science bureaus will add more than 100 em- 
ployees each year through fiscal year 1970... 
Laboratory space for scientific staff to be 
hired after fiscal year 1966 will be needed 
unless the additional laboratory facility is 
planned for in fiscal year 1966. FDA scientific 
personnel will once again have to be sep- 
arated throughout various locations. [It is 
not] consistent with the development of an 
FDA scientific program that can respond to 
the changing food and drug technology and 
attract outstanding scientific staff. 


4.3 Excerpt from “89th Congress, First Ses- 
sion—House of Representatives Report No. 
272” (pp. 10-11) 


The reduction of $604,000 is the amount 
budgeted for planning additional headquar- 
ters laboratory facilities at Beltsville, Mary- 
land. On previous occasions the Committee 
has raised the question of whether additional 
work planned to be done in the headquarters 
laboratories and perhaps some of the work 
now being done in those laboratories could 
be decentralized to field laboratories and be 
accomplished just as well or better. 


4.4 Excerpt from “Labor-Health, Education, 
and Welfare appropriations for 1966— 
Hearings before the Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Sen- 
ate—Part 1” (p. 100) 


Senator HILL. The construction you speak 
of at Beltsville will not be completed before 
1968? 

Mr. Larrick. That is the second building 
at Beltsville. 

Senator HILL. I understand. 

Mr. Larrick. One is completed, SPAL. The 
second one, Beltsville Laboratory No. 1, will 
be completed in 1967 or 1968; and planning 
money is requested in fiscal year 1966 for a 
new laboratory in addition to the one you 
have already authorized. 

Mr. Sparer. The planning funds that are 
requested for fiscal year 1966 are for a new 
laboratory building to be available about 
1969. This building will help assure that 
scientists hired to do work at headquarters 
have the facilities of a modern laboratory in 
which to conduct research. 

A.5 Excerpt from “FDA Appeal to the Senate 
on Deletion of Planning Funds for Belts- 
ville Laboratory No. 2” 

1. Background 

A brief explanation of the laboratory and 
research work proposed for the new facility 
was offered. It gave examples of the types of 
research which FDA's Bureau of Scientific 
Research is conducting and the types of per- 
sonnel involved 
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2. Decentralization Among Existing FDA 
Districts i 

This section indicated it would be both un- 
economical and unpractical to decentralize 
the work concerned among existing fleld fa- 
cilities, The reasons offered were: 

a. They are small and lack adequate 
facilities. 

b. The relatively expensive instrumenta- 
tion required would not be subject to full 
utilization. 

c. It would hinder interdisciplinary re- 
search. 

d. The districts have little or no animal 
facilities. 

e. It would increase the cost of work by 
increasing the need for supervision and also 
result in the duplication of the various disci- 
plines at the working level. 

8. Decentralization to One Place Outside 
the Washington Area 

This was cited as also being neither eco- 
nomical nor practical because: 

a. A considerable investment has already 
been made in the Washington area in terms 
of research facilities. 

b. The new building was planned as a com- 
panion facility to the one now under con- 
struction. 

c. There would be a great degree of dupli- 
cation of overhead and facilities. 

d. Scientists who must participate in daily 
decisions made at headquarters would be 
scattered out in the field, thus multiplying 
the problems of communication. 

4. Experiments with Research Activities 
Outside Washington 

This section outlined FDA's efforts in se- 
lection of facilities outside Washington, and 
showed that a small laboratory staff requires 
an inordinate amount of supervision, and 
was isolated from the main line of FDA re- 
search interests. 


4.6 Excerpts from “89th Congress, first ses- 
sion—Senate Report No. 537” (p. 10) 

This committee feels that the planning of 
this enlarged facility in nearby Maryland 
alongside other similar facilities is a proper 
one. 


A.7 Conference committee action on planning 
funds for Beltsville Laboratory No. 2 

89th Congress, Ist Session—House of Rep- 
resentatives Report No. 791 (p. 4) on the La- 
bor-HEW Appropriations Bill for FY 1966 de- 
leted the proposed planning funds from the 
Appropriation Bill. 

APPENDIX B 

COMPARATIVE CONSTRUCTION AND RELATED COSTS 

FOR PROPOSED CONFIGURATIONS OF FDA RE- 

SEARCH FACILITIES 

Nore: Three general areas of the country 
(Southeast, Midwest, Northwest) were chosen 
as field laboratory locations for comparative 
cost purposes only. 

[All in thousands of dollars] 
B.1 Centralization of all FDA research at 
Beltsville 
(a) Complete Beltsville pharmacology 
facilities: 
SPAL lab to be expanded 15 


Sixth “X” at SPAL to be con- 
MUN wo = sesso igen chap we tes ot see 290 
Larger animal facility 300 
Animal care facility 80 
Breeding facilities 100 
Subtotal. (a) „„ 845 
a.d 


(b) Planning and construction and 
equipment for Laboratory No. 2... 16, 665 


Subtotal: (b) 


Total cost to centralize all 
FDA research at Beltsville 
through 1970_.-.-..--.----- 
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B.2 Pharmacological research at Beltsville 
and one combined chemical and nutrition 
plus microbiological research center in 
Southeast United States 


(a) Complete Beltsville pharmacology 


facilities: 
SPAL lab to be expanded 75 
Sixth X“ at SPAL to be con- 
Suctee 5a sae Tk 290 
Larger animal facility------------ 300 
Animal care facility - 80 
Breeding facilities......--.--.---- 100 
Subtotal) (52% 845 
(b) Conversion of Beltsville to phar- 
macological research: 
Conversion of Lab. #1 to pharma- 
cological research 425 
Additional building for remainder 
of pharmacological research 
Wo 1. 940 
Subtotal (v2 2, 365 
Subtotal (a) plus (b) 3,210 
(c) Planning and construction and 
equipment for combined research 
center laboratory 12, 000 
Subtotal. (o) 12, 000 
(d) Acquisition of land for above 
laboratory, mi 1, 200 
(e) Moving and related costs_..----- 400 


Total cost for proposed con- 
figuration, -N ANE 16, 810 
B.3 Pharmacological research at Beltsville 
and one combined chemical and nutrition 
plus microbiological research center in 
Midwest United States 


(a) Complete Beltsville pharmacol- 


ogy facilities: 
SPAL lab to be expanded 75 
Sixth “X” at SPAL to be con- 
Wonen 290 
Larger animal facility_.---------- 300 
Animal care facility 80 
Breeding facilities_....----.----- 100 
Bubdtotal 0 845 
ES 
(b) Conversion of Beltsville to phar- 
macological research : 
Conversion of laboratory No. 1 to 
pharmacological research 425 
Additional building for remainder 
of pharmacological research 
TT 1. 940 
BUDOL ) anne eam 2,365 
Subtotal (a) plus (b) 8,210 
(c) Planning and construction and 
equipment for combined research 
center laboratory 17, 500 
(d) Acquisition of land for above 
%% , 700 
(e) Moving and related costs 500 


Total cost for proposed con- 


B.4. Pharmacological research at Beltsville 
and combined chemical and nutrition plus 
microbiological research center in North- 
west United States 

(a) Complete Beltsville pharmacology 

facilities: 


SPAL lab to be expanded--_-...-- 75 
Sixth “X” at SPAL to be con- 
Noe acne ecole 290 
Larger animal facility...........- 300 
Animal care facility --..--...---- 80 
Breeding facilities 100 
Subtotal, (a) =...-....-.....-- 845 
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B.4. Pharmacological research at Beltsville 
and combined chemical and nutrition plus 
microbiological research center in North- 
west United States—Continued 


(b) Conversion of Beltsville to 
pharmacological research: 
Conversion of laboratory No. 1 to 


pharmacological researen 425 
Additional building for remainder 
of pharmacological research 
A/ A 1, 940 
Subtotal (b)) 2, 365 
Subtotal (a) plus (v) 3, 210 
(c) Planning and construction and 
equipment for combined research 
center laboratory F sanrmnomnnnen 18, 150 
(d) Acquisition of land for above 
CCC 1, 800 
(e) Moving and related costs 900 
Total cost for proposed con- 
figuration, B.4 24, 060 


B.5 Pharmacological research at Beltsville; 
one research center in Southeast U.S. and 
other research center in Midwest U.S. 


(a) Complete Beltsville pharmacology 


facilities: 
SPAL lab to be expanded___--__. 75 
Sixth “X” at SPAL to be 
oon struct 290 
Larger animal facility 300 
Animal care facility 80 
Breeding facilities 100 
Subtotal (a -.-.-.-.-.-..--2.. 845 
(b) Conversion of Beltsville to 
pharmacological research: 
Conversion of laboratory No. 1 to 
pharmacological research 425 
Additional building for remainder 
of pharmacological research 
( UR A 1, 940 
Subtotal (b) ------------=--- 2, 365 
Subtotal (a) + (b) 3, 210 
(c) Planning and construction and 
equipment for separate research 
center laboratories - 16, 000 
(d) Acquisition of land for above 
Aborte 1, 600 
(e) Moving and related costs 400 
Total cost for proposed config- 
urations, B.56-.-.--.-.-..-. 21,210 


B.6 Pharmacological research at Beltsville, 
one research center in Southeast United 
States, and other research centers in North- 
west United States 


(a) Complete Beltsville pharmacol- 


ogy facilities: 
SPAL lab to be expanded —— 75 
Sixth “X” at SPAL to be con- 
Strole a5 290 
Larger animal facility..........-.. 300 
Animal care facility 80 
Breeding facilities 100 
Sahne. sos. 845 
(b) Conversion of Beltsville to phar- 
macological research: 
Conversion of laboratory No. 1 to 
pharmacological research 425 
Additional building for remainder 
of pharmacological research 
((o eee aes 1,940 
Subtotal (v 2, 365 
— 
Subtotal (a) plus (b) 8, 210 
(c) Planning and construction and 
equipment for separate research 
center laboratories ------=--=-= 16, 500 


(d) Acquisition of land for above 
laboratories 
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B. G. Pharmacological research at Beltsville, 
one research center in Southeast United 
States, and other research centers in North- 
west United States—Continued 


(e) Moving and related costs 700 
Total cost for proposed config- 
T rs a 22,010 


URBAN DESIGN CONFERENCE 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an excellent address made this afternoon 
by Charles M. Haar, Assistant Secretary 
of HUD, on the effect of urban transpor- 
tation systems on the design and life of 
our cities. 

A year ago the House passed amend- 
ments to the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964, providing designing and 
planning assistance for transportation 
systems in urban areas. I am proud to 
have introduced this legislation and sup- 
ported it during the debate. 

The great benefits of these changes are 
already apparent. For example, my home 
city of Seattle has not only begun plan- 
ning and designing its transportation 
system but also has incorporated this 
design into a model city application. Ex- 
pert planning and designing of this kind 
will ultimately provide an atmosphere in 
which millions of people can retain a 
sense of individualism in our otherwise 
mechanical cities. 

As Secretary Haar says in his speech: 

Surely today’s tired transit owes much of 
its inertia to the long isolation of the indus- 
try from the main currents of American 
technological and administrative competi- 
tion. In such a situation, as Mr. Justice 
Brandeis warned, industries, “however well- 
intentioned and however well regulated, in- 
evitably become, in course of time,... 
unprogressive and inefficient.” 


HUD hopes to redress that situation by 
acting as a catalyst in urging urban of- 
ficials to take the steps necessary to make 
our cities a wonderful place to live. 

Without objection, I would like to in- 
clude the full text of Secretary Haar’s 
speech in the RECORD. 


KEYSTONE ADDRESS OF CHARLES M. Haar, As- 
SISTANT SECRETARY FOR METROPOLITAN DE- 
VELOPMENT, U.S, DEPARTMENT OY HOUSING 
AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, TO THE CONFER- 
ENCE ON DESIGN IN URBAN TRANSPORTATION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., May 22, 1967 
We in HUD welcome you to this conference 

on Design in Urban Transportation. 

We have brought together transit officials, 
engineers, architects, planners, local, state 
and Federal officials, members of the news 
media and concerned citizens for one over- 
riding reason: 

To emphasize the national need for a 
stronger concern with both the urban and 
social design features in urban transporta- 
tion development. 

For much of the future of the quality of 
urban life hinges upon transit development. 

This is, indeed, President Johnson’s spe- 
cific charge to us all, “The life of the city 
depends on an adequate transportation sys- 
tem”. 
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Each of us recognizes that the develop- 
ment of a transportation system is a com- 
plex equation of many quantities—some of 
which are still unknown to us—or at least 
insufficiently investigated. 

But we do know that the efficient move- 
ment of people in a city involves a great deal 
more than vehicles and tracks. It involves 
the rider on the system; the rider or driver 
on an interrelated system; the non-user lung 
on a community through which the system 
passes; and the system's overspill effects on 
the development of entire urban regions. 

Transportation by its nature crosses politi- 
cal boundaries and raises sharp, often de- 
cisive, questions of intergovernmental re- 
lations. 

It can determine the economic success or 
failure of a new shopping center, as well as 
that of a subdivision. 

It is tied closely to the level of employment 
in city and suburb, and to access to educa- 
tional, recreational, and cultural opportu- 
nities. 

Good transportation design expands the 
options for preserving and enhancing the 
environment. 

Poor transportation design can destroy 
natural and city landscapes or block our 
view of them. 

The importance of transportation empha- 
sizes the need of developing a balanced sys- 
tem for our urban areas which does not per- 
mit isolation of neighborhoods and their peo- 
ple to occur, which adds to the environment 
rather than blighting it, which solves exist- 
ing urban problems rather than creating new 
ones. 

Transit development is a question very 
much alive at this moment in a number of 
cities, where the decision must be made 
soon on where the initial transit lines will 
run. Will there be enough station stops in 
the central business district? Will the local 
transportation fit into the needs of the alr- 
port traveler? How will stations tie into of- 
fice building growth? Will the routes be out 
one street through middle and upper class 
neighborhoods, or out another street, just a 
few blocks away, through low-income neigh- 
borhoods? It provides magnificent oppor- 
tunities, I believe, for communities to seize 
the leadership in planning for civic improve- 
ment in the broad spectrum of the environ- 
ment. Design in this larger sense will be an 
important concern of this conference. 

So, too, will the details of transit design. 
Good design here is not merely a matter of 
an extra frill, which we can afford to leave 
off as unnecessary surplus. If people cannot 
climb the stairs at a station, or feel unsafe 
pushing open doors while going down stairs 
with packages in their hand, or are fearful 
in a long dim concourse; if cars are noisy, 
stifing, drafty—people will avoid transit. 

And the fact that they have stayed away 
from mass transit is not unrelated to such 
unattractive and inefficient design. Hard- 
headed businessmen who run shopping cen- 
ters know that it pays to sell products in a 
well-designed atmosphere. Airlines know 
that design is basic to revenues. But there 
has never even been a chance to test the im- 
portance of good design in the fleld of urban 
mass transportation. 

These matters must be faced by many 
cities and states as they move toward transit 
systems. They will have to decide where to 
invest billions of dollars in the coming dec- 
ades. In the end, these decisions are the 
responsibility of local officials. 

But it is our responsibility in HUD to as- 
sure that transit development is in accord 
with national concerns. This means for one 
thing that we will want to know that com- 
munities seeking Federal help for transit 
development have made a careful inquiry 
into economic development, urban design 
features and social welfare in deciding how 
best to serve a total region. 

The role of HUD in urban transportation 
development is that of a partner. And this 
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joint venture—beginning at the planning 
stage with our Urban Planning Assist- 
ance program, and continuing through our 
various Urban Mass tion pro- 
grams from a section 9 technical detail study 
through a capital grant—stresses local ini- 
tiative, local solutions to local problems. 

But this cannot be a passive role. Where 
the obvious needs for action are not being 
fulfilled, the Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility to generate a thorough aware- 
ness of the problem, It has a responsibility 
to make clear the positive potentials of well 
designed transit for meeting the needs of our 
urban people. And it has a responsibility for 
encouraging and stimulating industry to de- 
velop equipment and techniques capable of 
fulfilling these potentials. 

We hope today’s presentations forcefully 
illustrate that design components in public 
transit play an extremely important role— 
not only in shaping our cities—but in mak- 
ing them more attractive and stimulating 
places in which to live and work. And we 
hope that they will help stimulate the growth 
of new methods and technology in the tran- 
sit industry. 

To further underscore our concern I want 
also to announce two further important steps 
in transit at HUD: 

First, I am today establishing a 5-member 
Task Force to be concerned with the eco- 
nomic, social and design considerations of 
urban transportation development. 

To be headed by Leo J. Cusick, Director of 
HUD's Urban Transportation Administration, 
this Task Force will be an Ambassador of 
HUD. I am charging it to travel to cities, 
states, and regions interested in urban trans- 
portation—alerting them to the possibilities 
of innovation in transit development and 
outlining the ways in which HUD can help. 

Other members of the group are George 
Rockrise, adviser to Secretary Weaver for 
Design; Charles H, Graves, Acting Director of 
the Metropolitan Development Program 
Branch; Don Hyde, former general manager 
of the Cleveland Transit System; and my 
Special Assistant, Vincent Hearing. 

This Task Force will conduct a constant 
evaluation of various systems designs. It 
will look at their impact on citles—on jobs, 
housing, and training. It will explain HUD’s 
program. It will seek out possible demon- 
strations and innovations. It will help co- 
ordinate the proper Federal role. 

Second, I am announcing the establish- 
ment of a Design Awards Program for Urban 
Mass Transportation in 1968. 

Awards will be made to groups of transit 
authorities, designers, engineers, and urban 
planners for winning entries in the following 
categories: systems or major portions of 
systems; components such as stations, 
vehicles and trackage; and connections be- 
tween modes of transportation—the inter- 
faces between systems. 

New work and rehabilitation will be judged 
separately, as will entries which are com- 
pleted, under construction, and planned but 
not yet started. 

Judging will take account of how design 
was related to comprehensive planning and 
of the contribution of the entry to the 
physical, economic, social, and esthetic de- 
velopment of the metropolitan area, the 
central city and the neighborhood. 

Specific details will be set forth in the 
months ahead. 

We trust these steps will attract new 
people, with fresh vision and ideas, to meet 
the exciting and vital challenge of urban 
transit and urban growth. For it is no secret 
that engineering and design of urban mass 
transit systems and vehicles is largely failing 
to meet today’s challenges, in large part due 
to the lack of competition and of markets. 
And it is no secret that the transit industry 
consequently has been relatively stagnant— 
investing little in research and less in 
innovation. 
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When we want to see new ideas and con- 
cepts in transportation we must turn to 
Montreal, to Stockholm, to Japan, or to 
Cape Kennedy. Too often, lines are laid 
down without considering what neighbor- 
hoods and income groups would be served; 
subway cars and buses produced which can 
be boarded only by the agile. Actual and 
potential clients are ignored: the old and 
young who cannot drive, the wife whose 
husband takes the car, the poor who do 
not own cars, and the handicapped. 

Why is it that new transit systems have 
so little of the daring and imagination of 
new airports and planes? Why is it that the 
stir and excitement in other service fields— 
education, health, power, for example—has 
no equivalent in the equally vital field of 
transit? 

Surely much of the inertia is attributable 
to the long isolation of the industry from 
the main currents of American technological 
and administrative advances. In such a situa- 
tion, as Mr. Justice Brandeis warned, indus- 
tries, “however well-intentioned and how- 
ever well regulated, inevitably become, in 
course of time, .. . unprogressive and in- 
efficient.” 

HUD intends to help redress that situa- 
tion and, working together with the indus- 
try, actively foster that competition of ideas 
without which no progress can be made. 
The dynamic forces of competition and en- 
terprise, sources of such great benefits in 
our economy as a whole, must be encour- 
aged here too. 

To this end, HUD is seeking to infuse 
transit with people and ideas from other 
technologies and disciplines, It hopes to work 
together with industry to tap new markets 
so that the profit motive can operate to 
directly encourage incentives. Four major 
research contracts have already been an- 
nounced and are underway with firms ex- 
perienced in aerospace and systems engineer- 
ing in order to develop both new hardware 
and new systems of mass transit. Grants 
have been made to investigate planning new 
routes and predicting demand as well as for 
the design of new vehicles which are safe, 
convenient and comfortable. Public transit 
is a growth industry; knowledge can bring 
about creative development of new transit 
systems for the nation as a whole. 

The Federal Government, however, can be 
a catalyst at best. Successful transit and 
urban design depends upon the professions, 
the private citizen groups, and local political 
decision-makers. And upon their respective 
orientation. And upon their recognition of 
the clients’ problems—specialized as these 
necessarily are in the transit situation, 
Architects and planners, by and large, have 
withdrawn from or been given no incentive 
to enter the field of transit development at 
a point early enough in the deliberations. 
Their voices are too often heard only as a 
criticism after a great investment of time and 
money had been made—sometimes without 
a full recognition of the clients’ needs and 
problems. Public officials need to be aware, 
early in the planning stages, of the affirma- 
tive role that good design can pay, and how 
it can contribute directly to the realities of 
land takings and land values, operations and 
maintenance, finance and bonding. For urban 
design factors, in the broad sense of com- 
prehensive planning, as well as on the de- 
tailed level of maintenance and of graphics 
are essential considerations in the final equa- 
tion of decision. 

Effective action will require team action, 
the joining of engineers, architects, finan- 
cial experts with the other pertinent dis- 
ciplines. There will be much room for ex- 
perimentation here: new ideas, new organi- 
zations, fresh ways of cooperation among 
public officials and private industry. What is 
important is that all persons who desire a 
better urban environment translate that 
concern into actual designs, and, in turn, 
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those designs into action. To improve the 
quality of urban life—that fundamental pos- 
tulate of the Great Society—city and transit 
investments need to be planned for the 
urban area and urban landscape as a whole, 
as a unified urban system. 

It is in order to display and make known 
some examples of that process that this 
meeting has been called. I am sure it will be 
successful if it challenges and excites us all. 
At HUD we are open to and welcome your 
suggestions. We want to learn. And we are 
all looking forward with much anticipation 
to the proceedings this day. 


THE FORWARD—LABOR’S ALLY 
FOR 70 YEARS 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, in these days of moribund publishers, 
credibility gaps, slanted and biased re- 
porting, and just pure journalistic in- 
competence, it is indeed a pleasure to 
note the continuing success of a paper 
dedicated to the truth and thereby the 
common good. I refer to a paper that I 
am sure a great many of my colleagues 
have never seen, much less read, but 
nonetheless a paper of note and dignity 
in New York—a city where newspapering 
presently seems to be a lost art. I refer 
to the Jewish Daily Forward, which this 
year is celebrating its 70th anniversary 
of community service. 

The AFL-CIO American Federation- 
ists in its current issue salutes the Jew- 
ish Daily Forward. Under the permission 
heretofore granted to me by unanimous 
consent of the House, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the ‘“Federationist,” 
written by J.C. Rich: 

THE FoRWARD—LABOR’s ALLY FOR 70 YEARS 

The Jewish Daily Forward, 70 years old 
this year, has always cherished its labor 
credentials as its most valued asset. It began 
life on an issue of trade union allegiance 
and has maintained its close bond with labor 
through all the years of its existence, 

This association consisted not merely of 
generally sympathetic leanings. Beyond all 
other libertarian strivings was the Forward’s 
own direct, intimate and intense involvement 
with the cause of labor. The Forward is well- 
known in the labor movement as spokesman 
and protagonist of the apparel trades unions. 
What is less well-known, perhaps, is that it 
came into being in defense against an assault 
on the former American Federation of Labor 
by a coterie of leftwing fanatics grouped 
in the Socialist Labor Party of those days. 
Insufficiently defined also is its opposition to 
the International Workers of the World in 
the decade or two after its founding and, 
finally, the Forward's victorious struggle with 
the communists in recent decades in their 
effort to capture the needle trades unions 
and obtain leverage for dominance over the 
entire labor movement. 

Beyond its immediate sphere of the gar- 
ment unions, the Forward also mobilized the 
Jewish populace of the United States and 
Canada in behalf of labor’s major struggles. 
In the strikes of coal miners, steel workers, 
textile workers and in other of labor’s ordeals, 
the Forward contributed not alone its own 
funds but also aligned the entire Jewish com- 
munity in aid of the beleaguered strikers. 

It is sometimes difficult for trade unionists 
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to comprehend what a vital role the Forward 
played in the genesis and growth of the 
apparel trades unions, This total involve- 
ment with the cause of the workers was 
demonstrated in dramatic fashion in each of 
the huge strikes that brought the garment 
unions into being during the second decade 
of this century. 

The first was the “uprising” of the shirt- 
waist makers in 1909-1910, an almost spon- 
taneous explosion of some 20,000 workers, 
most of them young Jewish girls. Aside from 
agitational news stories and feature articles 
in the Forward, there had been no prepara- 
tion for the strike that broke out toward the 
end of 1909 in the New York shirtwaist and 
“empress” dress shops. Unionists in the For- 
ward camp maintained a moribund Local 25 
of shirtwaist workers and had arranged a 
mass meeting in Cooper Union to stimulate 
interest in the union and drum up senti- 
ment for a possible strike. Chairman of the 
meeting was Benjamin Feigenbaum, a noted 
writer on the staff of the Forward. A fea- 
tured speaker was Samuel Gompers, who 
came to demonstrate the solidarity of orga- 
nized labor with the cause of the waist- 
makers. 

It was at this meeting that a girl rose 
impatiently after many speeches and cried 
out in Yiddish, “Enough talk! I propose we 
strike now!” 

The entire audience was galvanized by the 
call and the girl's motion was seconded. 
Moved beyond all caution and temerity, the 
chairman, Feigenbaum, called to the au- 
dience: “Do you mean it? If you do, then 
take this ancient Jewish oath: ‘If I turn 
traitor to the cause I now pledge, may this 
hand wither from the arm I now raise.“ 

The date was November 22, 1909. The 
strike was on and was to continue through 
a long, bitter winter against enormous odds. 
The girls got considerable attention and 
even more sympathy from well-meaning 
matrons in the women’s suffrage movement, 
but strike relief in the form of bread, medi- 
cal care and rent money came in response 
to appeals in the Forward. 

Less than a half-year after the end of the 
waistmakers’ strike came the “Revolt of the 
50,000,” the cloakmakers in New York’s ap- 
parel industry. Unlike the first strike, this one 
Was well-planned and well-staffed. Workers 
had been signed up in large numbers during 
the weeks preceding the strike; meeting halls 
had been rented; committees were appointed 
in advance for picketing, relief gathering, 
speaking arrangements—and, most im- 
portant, for soup kitchens for needy strikers. 
With characteristic energy, Benjamin Schle- 
singer, at the time business manager of the 
Forward, took charge of strike operations 
and became president of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union after the 
strike. 

An account of strike expenditures remains 
of that famous cloakmakers’ struggle. Of 
$246,000 raised during the three months of 
the strike in the summer of 1910—an enor- 
mous sum for that time—$62,000 came from 
readers of the Forward in response to its 
appeals for strike aid. 

In 1913 came the general strike of the men's 
clothing workers in New York, another mass 
upheaval of needle trades workers, It was 
backed by the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers and supported with direct aid from the 
Forward in the form of money, manpower, 
full press coverage and even the operation of 
a soup kitchen. 

The cap makers, millinery workers, fur 
workers, fancy leather goods workers and 
thousands of other workers found support 
in the Forward and stimulation without stint 
for their trade union activity. 

The Forward came into being in 1897 in a 
ferment of conflicting ideologies. Then, as 
now, there were men who sought shortcuts 
to Utopia. The dictatorship of the few on 
the premise that it would benefit the many 
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Was a novel idea in the radical circles of the 
time, yet in effect it held dominance among 
them. Indeed, long before there was bolshe- 
viks, the idea that all power must be vested 
in an elite group of radicals was already be- 
ing advocated as a matter of right and of 
humanistic prerogative. 

The anarchists fought it out with the 
socialists as the two chief contenders in the 
immigrant community of New York City at 
the turn of the century. Among the an- 
archists there were pockets of internal dis- 
pute as there were among the socialists. 
Single tax advocates of the Henry George 
school added populist flavor to the ideological 
brew. The Knights of Labor were on the 
decline, but still maintained vestigial unions 
here and there. The American Federation of 
Labor was rapidly supplanting the Knights, 
but suddenly found itself under attack from 
@ source from which it never anticipated hos- 
tility—the socialists. 

In addition to such ideological conten- 
tions, the economic and political climate of 
the time was one of harshness in the midst 
of depraved corruption and debasement in 
most cities, particularly in New York. 

All industry in the United States was one 
huge sweatshop before the development of 
unions, but the apparel trades surpassed all 
others in the poverty, exploitation and indig- 
nity forced on its victims. 

The young Jewish people who had torn up 
roots abroad in the expectation of finding 
justice and security in the new world found 
themselves thwarted and defeated at every 
turn, Tenement housing and general poverty 
were not the worst of their afflictions. These 
forms of disadvantages they had known all 
their youth and they managed to adjust to 
it in this country. What really rankled was 
the lack of justice and equality in a land that 
had been represented as the haven of liberty. 

Wages were low and hours were long in the 
sweatshops and that was bad enough. But 
this became intolerable when added to it 
were the intimidation and indignity heaped 
on sweatshop inmates by master, foreman 
and strawboss. Shouted commands and 
physical assaults were ordinary measures of 
authority and discipline exercised by sweat- 
shop owners who themselves were harried 
beyond endurance by the competitive 
stresses of the sweatshop economy. 

As for the political venality that prevailed 
in those days, it was pervasive and flagrant 
in New York City. Present-day racketeering 
is mild by comparison with the rampant 
criminality of the period. The courts, the po- 
lice, every agency of government was de- 
bauched by grafts and rascality. The East 
Side of New York—to which Jewish arrivals 
from abroad thronged for their first homes— 
had become the red-light district under 
Tammany protection. Young girls suffering 
the poverty and drudgery of the sweatshop 
became the special prey of those who fat- 
tened on the profits of vice. 

It was this boundless depravity of the 
governmental, economic and social environ- 
ment that the Forward was committed to 
cleanse and regenerate. 

An agonizing handicap rarely mentioned 
in connection with the hardships of the early 
immigrant days was the dreadful loneliness 
of the new arrivals in this country. These 
immigrants were mainly young people whom 
misery and injustice had driven out of their 
homes and familiar associations. Now, in the 
new land, the bewilderment of a foreign en- 
vironment and the longing for family and 
dear ones were added tribulations. These 
harassed and distressed people became an 
eager audience for a newspaper which spoke 
their language and understood their prob- 
lems. 

The spark that gave birth to the Forward 
was a revolt against the dictatorial rule that 
had fastened itself on the American socialist 
movement toward the end of the last century. 
The passage of time has dulled the edge of 
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that conflict, but while it lasted it was as 
cathartic and as decisive as the one with 
the communists in which the Forward be- 
came engaged 30 years later. 

In the 1890s, as in the 1920s, the war was 
an ideological one, but the battlefront was 
on the field of trade unionism. At that time, 
the leader of the then Socialist Labor Party 
was Daniel De Leon, He was a native of 
Curacao, a member of a wealthy family and 
had come to Columbia University to do grad- 
uate work. He was attracted to the Single 
Tax movement of Henry George and moved 
by rapid stages into socialist activity. Vet- 
erans still recall him as man of considerable 
personal magnetism, forceful in manner and 
speech. His academic schooling and general 
knowledge made him one to look up to in the 
immigrant community. His presence flattered 
the members of the Socialist Labor branches 
on the East Side, a membership whose Jew- 
ish complement soon outnumbered the Ger- 
man socialists. An aura of superior attain- 
ments enveloped this leader, so excesses that 
would not have been tolerated in anyone 
else were condoned in De Leon. 

De Leon, however, could not brook any 
sort of opposition or even criticism. This in- 
tolerance came to a head on the issue of trade 
unionism. A union that was not socialist and 
subservient to his direction was of no use to 
him. He had no compunction about destroy- 
ing it, even if he had to send his disciples to 
act as strikebreakers. 

In the period just before the founding of 
the Forward, the Knights of Labor were al- 
ready on the decline but several of the early 
Jewish unions were still affiliated with it. 
De Leon had tried to infiltrate the rising 
American Federation of Labor but was 
thwarted by Samuel Gompers. Thereupon 
De Leon cast his lot with the Knights and 
tried to take over its national office in 1895. 
Defeated in this attempt, he created an in- 
dependent labor federation, the Socialist 
Trade and Labor Alliance, in opposition to 
both the Knights and the AFL. 

By that time, a Yiddish labor daily, the 
Ovend Blatt (“Evening Journal”) was al- 
ready in existence. Under De Leon’s auspices, 
it was steeped in radical dogma and had a 
puny circulation. The one man who might 
have given it vigorous editorial direction re- 
fused to assume the task. He was Abra- 
ham Cahan who later, as editor of the 
Forward, demonstrated creative genius as 
journalist, mentor and guide of the Jewish 
immigrant community in America. 

The break came when De Leon attempted 
to force branches of the Socialist Labor Party 
to act as strikebreaking agencies against the 
AFL. To the Jewish workers this violation of 
union principle was unspeakable sacrilege 
and they refused to engage in strikebreak- 
ing. Finally, in January of 1897, De Leon’s 
opponents felt sufficiently supported within 
the party to challenge his adherents when an 
administrative committee was to be elected 
for the party’s newspaper. At a long and ex- 
hausting meeting as riddled with parliamen- 
tary obstructions as any the communists in- 
vented in later days, the De Leonites were 
declared the winners by a vote of 50 to 48. 
Thereupon, 58 delegates broke away from 
the meeting and created a Press Federation 
of their own. 

Three months of mass meetings and fund- 
raising followed and in April the anti-De 
Leon, anti-dogmatic, anti-strikebreaking 
group had raised enough money to begin 
publishing a new labor daily in the Yiddish 
language. It was called Forverts (“Forward”), 
a not altogether idiomatic word in the Yid- 
dish vernacular. The name was chosen when 
one of the active comrades argued that the 
most successful socialist daily in the world, 
the Vowarts of Berlin, bore that name. No 
one could gainsay the charm of that kind of 
appellation after that and Forverts it is to 
this day. The first issue of the paper ap- 
peared April 22, 1897. 
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Under Cahan's direction, the Forward be- 
came an organ of extraordinary power and 
persuasion, The Jewish immigrants who 
came to these shores in wave upon wave 
found in the Forward an instrument of edu- 
cation and enlightenment such as they had 
never known before. The paper brought 
them knowledge of the American nation and 
the modes and customs of the new way of 
life. It taught them an awareness of their 
dignity as human beings and their right to 
just treatment as working people. 

While Cahan insisted on simple, lucid lan- 
guage and clarity of expression in the reading 
matter of the paper he also insisted on the 
highest standards of literary merit in the 
serious works he offered the readers. Thus 
practically every master of modern Yiddish 
found ready acceptance in the Forward and 
most of them were on the weekly salaried 
list of the paper. It was as if an American 
newspaper had maintained Edgar Allen Poe, 
Stephen Crane, Theodore Dreiser and Mark 
Twain on its salaried staff during the days of 
their trial and hardship. 

A number of these Yiddish literary lights 
are known in translation to English readers. 
Sholem Asch was one of them. Another was 
the late I. J. Singer, author of The Brothers 
Ashkenazi.” His brother, Isaac Bashevis 
Singer, whose most recent work, “In My 
Father's Court,” has won wide acclaim in 
English, has an extraordinary literary work 
of merit, The Certificate,” now seri- 
ally in the Forward. Elie Weisel, author of 
“Gates of the Forest” and “Silent Jews,” is on 
the staff of the Forward and published these 
works in Yiddish in the Forward in advance 
of their English, Hebrew and French transla- 
tions. 

Abraham Cahan died in 1951, but the tra- 
dition he established persists. It was carried 
on by his successor, Harry (Hillel) Rogoff, 
who for many years had been Cahan’s manag- 
ing editor and chief aide, and by Dr. Lazar 
Fogelman, who became managing editor un- 
der Rogoff. The present managing editor is 
Morris Crystal. 

Ownership of the Forward is vested in a 
group of volunteers of the same labor orien- 
tation and the same social environment as 
those who founded the Forward. This group, 
about 100 in number at present, derives no 
profit from the paper and acts in much the 
same manner as the board of overseers of a 
college or the corporation of a social service 
institution. 

The Forward to this day is a public institu- 
tion devoted to the public good. It rejects 
sterile doctrine and daily renews the task of 
education and enlightenment which it as- 
sumed 70 years ago as its own commitment to 
the American democracy. 


SECRETARY DEAN RUSK AT 
ERSKINE COLLEGE 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recor and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Erskine Col- 
lege at Due West, S.C., in my congres- 
sional district, was fortunate to have 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk deliver 
the inaugural address when Dr. Joseph 
Wightman became president on April 29. 
This day was one of the greatest in the 
history of Erskine and indeed in the his- 
tory of South Carolina. 

Erskine is the only Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian College in the world and is 
a truly magnificent example of higher 
education in a beautiful setting of yes- 
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terday, molding intellect and character 
to meet the needs of tomorrow. 

Our own great distinguished colleague 
in this Congress, the Honorable Tom 
Gettys and his lovely wife, Mary Phil- 
lips Gettys, are graduates of this out- 
standing institution. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the Con- 
gress, to the academic community, and 
to all of our people the superb and 
timely address of Secretary Rusk: 


ADDRESS BY HON. DEAN RUSK aT ERSKINE 
COLLEGE, DUE West, S.C., APRIL 29, 1967 


Mopknaron. Friends of Erskine College, our 
guest speaker has honored President Wight- 
man, Erskine College and the state of South 
Carolina by his presence today. We are grate- 
ful to him for taking this time from his busy 
schedule. Secretary Rusk is a native of Geor- 
gia and he was graduated from Davidson 
College, where he majored in Political Science 
and played on the basketball team. 

Dr. Graham Martin, who is with us today, 
now President of Davidson College, was a 
classmate of Secretary Rusk. Erskine played 
basketball twice while Secretary Rusk was 
on the team. Several who played on the 
Erskine team, including one of our own 
Board members, Evan Reed, are with us 
today. I might add that Erskine won the 
game in 1930 (laughter and applause) by a 
score of 32 to 27. Secretary Rusk was high 
scorer, with 13 points. (Applause.) 

To be fair, and because he follows me later, 
I must say that Davidson won the 1931 game 
by a score of 37 to 23. 

Winning a Rhodes scholarship, he studied 
Philosophy, politics and economies at St. 
Johns College, Oxford, from 1931 to 1934. 
While at Oxford, he wrote an essay which 
was awarded the Cecil Peace Prize. Dr. Wight- 
man also attended Oxford and graduated 
from Oxford in 1938. It was at Oxford that 
Secretary Rusk and Dr. Wightman had the 
same tutor, Dr. William Conrad Costin. Sec- 
retary Rusk is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
and his keen interest in education is evi- 
denced by the fact that he has been award- 
ed honorary doctoral degrees by 13 colleges 
and universities. 

As you will observe, he scored 13 points 
against us, and he has 13 honorary degrees, 
Sa aeons will break this tie today, (Laugh- 

P, 

Secretary Rusk has devoted his life to pub- 
lic service. Accomplishment of his long pe- 
riod of unselfish service, as an educator, 
soldier, and statesman are well known. His 
manner, patience and tact in the pursuit of 
world peace are appreciated by all. It is my 
distinct honor to present the Honorable 
Dean Rusk, Secretary of State. (Applause.) 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk. Mr. Watts, 
President Wightman, members and distin- 
guished guests of the scholarly community 
of Erskine College—it is a very great pleasure 
indeed for me to be here for the inaugura- 
tion of Joseph Wightman as your next Presi- 
dent. I would gladly yield my time to the 
Choraliers, if they would let me. (Laughter.) 
But I want to thank you for the warm wel- 
come that you have given me on this cam- 
pus and in this community. There are mo- 
ments when that is especially appreciated by 
a Secretary of State. (Laughter.) 

Some time ago I was on my way to a large 
university to make a speech, and about 30 
minutes out of the airport the control tower 
sent me a message, saying, there are a thou- 
sand people here to meet you, Mr. Secretary. 
Well I wasn’t born yesterday, so I sent a 
message back saying, if there are a thousand 
people there to meet the Secretary of State, 
they obviously are signs. What do 
the signs say? (Laughter.) 

In a few moments came back the message, 
we've had a re-count, there are only 50— 
come on in, the natives are friendly. (Laugh- 
ter.) I'm very happy to be here on this 
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platform, with three very distinguished mem- 
bers of your congressional delegation in 
Washington, who spend so much labor there 
for you and for your nation. Senator Thur- 
mond, and your own Congressman Dorn from 
this District; your own Congressman Gettys, 
distinguished alumnus of this college. I’m 
happy to be at Erskine. I’ve had many ties 
with Erskine College over the years, through 
family and friends, and once in a while on a 
basketball court, I take some satisfaction that 
my lifetime record against Erskine is 1 and 1. 
That should lead to some harmony here 
today. 

But in any event, Davidson and Erskine 
have learned a good deal over the years about 
how to lose sporting events gracefully. 
That’s why we call it character building. 
(Laughter.) But to be at Erskine at a time 
in which you are inaugurating Joseph Wight- 
man is a very special pleasure indeed. He and 
I just missed each other at St. Johns College, 
Oxford, In the Oxford parlance, I “went 
down” the year he came up.” I've been try- 
ing to think of some suitable lesson to draw 
from that particular expression, but I haven’t 
been able to find one that would be of 
advantage to me. (Laughter.) 

But W. C. Costin, that remarkable tutor, 
and later President of St. Johns, sent me the 
warmest message about how happy he was 
that Dr. Wightman will be the President of 
Erskine College, and I will put that message, 
along with the other memos of this occa- 
sion—mementos of this occasion—in the 
record. Today I’m not going to read a speech 
to you. I want to talk for a few minutes, very 
personally, and very informally, chiefly to the 
young people, as though we were sitting 
around in groups of 10 or 12 in a faculty liv- 
ing room somewhere to give you some im- 
pressions about how your Secretary of State 
looks at the world these days, and what he 
thinks about it, and what your concerns and 
our concerns are, and ought to be, and what 
they may be in the future. 

I would urge you first to know that for as 
long as you live, we shall be in a period of 
breathtaking change. If a young person 
would ask me today, for what must I be pre- 
pared—in all honesty I would have to say, for 
whatever comes. And where better to learn 
the basic ideas for whatever comes, than in 
a Liberal Arts college like Erskine College. 
How can I illustrate that change? 

In 1946 when the architects of the United 
Nations were instructed by the UN to build 
a new headquarters, they told them to pre- 
pare for 60 members, but for a possible ex- 
pansion to 75. Last fall they admitted the 
122nd member to the United Nations. Dur- 
ing each calendar year there are elections or 
changes of government in at least 50 of the 
countries with whom we have relations. And 
most of those have some bearing upon the 
relations between those countries and the 
United States. Indeed my staff tells me that 
I have now lived through 58 coup d’etats 
somewhere in the world, and I want you to 
know that CIA did not cause any one of them. 
(Laughter.) 

We send out 1,000 cables a day from our 
Department, all over the world. I presume to 
think that most of you would agree with 
most of them, if you had a chance to see 
them, and most of them indeed are public— 
public information. But there is going to be 
dramatic change. That means that we must 
know how to organize our thoughts about 
this tempestuous world. General Omar Brad- 
ley, a very wise man, said some years ago 
that the time has come for us to chart our 
course by the distant stars, and not by the 
lights of each passing ship. And so, given 
the certainty of change, we need to seek, to 
understand, those central ideas which give 
some order in the midst of tumult. Further 
than that, what United States itself shall 
do will be one of the organizing factors on 
the world scene. With so much power, so 
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much influence, what we do makes a differ- 
ence to almost everyone else. 

It is necessary therefore for us to be rea- 
sonably predictable, to stay steady on course, 
so that not only our friends, but our po- 
tential adversaries will be able to know 
something about what our conduct will 
be, Because if we should act fitfully, without 
purpose, without reason, the world situation 
could deteriorate into chaos and violent 
chaos very quickly. And again, where better 
to look for those great central themes of 
policy than in a college like Erskine, Today 
I shall mention two of them. The first, gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, If you think that 18 
trite, take care—and try to improve upon it, 
by the way. Because this simple notion, 
which was derived by Thomas Jefferson and 
his colleagues out of at least 2,000 years of 
discourse on the political nature of man, 
serves as a scarlet thread of policy for a 
nation like ours, where the people rather 
believe that this proposition is true. It is 
why we have welcomed so many new na- 
tions into the community of nations, as the 
colonial systems have yielded up these na- 
tionally independent units. It’s why we are 
concerned as people, about what goes on at 
times behind the respective curtains, It is 
why we are much more intimate with democ- 
racy than we are with dictatorships in our 
foreign relations, why we are so deeply con- 
cerned if there are still tasks to be done, to 
give the great promises of our Declaration 
of Independence and our Constitution to all 
of our citizens here at home. 

Governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. I have fre- 
quently said to incoming ambassadors, com- 
ing into Washington to represent their coun- 
tries, that if they want to know how to pre- 
dict with reasonable accuracy the attitudes 
of the American people toward a great vari- 
ety of events in the course of a year, just to 
keep their eyes on that rather simple pro- 
position. Second—and I want to dwell on 
this for a few minutes—the necessity for 
the organization of a durable peace. At least 
half of my listeners today can no longer 
remember World War II. And fewer than 
that can remember the events which led up 
to World War II. One of my concerns is that, 
as we put more time between that struggle 
and our day, the great central question of 
1945 will slip into the background and we 
shall be negligent and careless about it, be- 
cause that great central question was, the 
organization of a durable peace. 

The lessons drawn from that war are writ- 
ten into Article I of the United Nations 
Charter. And I would hope that many of you 
would take a little extra time to read over 
once again, that Article I, but this time a 
little more carefully, a little more prayer- 
fully, with full recognition of what it is 
you're reading. It says that if we must or- 
ganize peace, we must suppress acts of ag- 
gression and breaches of the peace, that we 
must settle our disputes by peaceful means, 
that we must extend the privileges of self 
determination to men right around the globe, 
and that we must cooperate across national 
frontiers, to get on with the great humani- 
tarian tasks of mankind. 

I would invite our young people to a dis- 
course between generations on this subject of 
organizing a durable peace, an honest, sober, 
penetrating, searching discourse, marked 
with mutual respect on both sides, because 
I'm quite sure that we older people have 
things which we ought to be forgetting, old 
passions and old prejudices, old scars which 
we have not permitted to heal, old suspicions 
which stand in the way of taking some risks 
for peace. And on that, you younger people 
must help those of us who have more years. 
On the other side, some of you younger peo- 
ple have the problem of trying to learn about 
the living reality in those things which 
you've had no chance to remember. And on 
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that, some of us who are older perhaps can 
be of some help to you in that discourse. 

As a father of college students, I'm per- 
fectly aware of the fact that it’s a little ob- 
noxious for us to say to young people that 
we too once were young. (Laughter.) But 
that was only yesterday, and if you smile pa- 
tiently today, tomorrow you'll know what I 
mean. But if you wonder why some of us 
show a certain passion about this notion of 
organizing a durable peace, bear with me just 
for a moment, for a recollection of another 
student period, and another student genera- 
tion. I was in the Oxford Union, as an under- 
graduate on that evening in 1933, when the 
Oxford Union passed a motion saying, this 
house will not fight for king and country. 
The man who moved that motion was the 
philosopher C. E. M. Joad—brilliant, witty, 
eloquent—he carried the day. Six years later 
C. E. M. Joad put out a statement to those 
same young people, in effect saying, sorry 
chaps, this fellow Hitler is different—get out 
there and fight. And he did not add, and 
without the arms and without the training, 
and without the prevention which I and 
others who felt like me, in the Western world, 
prevented their having. 

And we had the same spokesmen in this 
country, who helped to prevent the gov- 
ernments of that day from taking the steps 
to prevent World War II. And so that gen- 
eration went into World War II, and there 
were tens of millions of lives lost, and Article 
I of the United Nations Charter was bought 
with those lives. So when I hear today, It’s 
too far away—it’s not our business, or when 
I hear, well if he takes one more bite per- 
haps he'll be satisfied; or if I hear, well, we've 
been rude to him, so let’s help him to feel 
better by letting him have a little country 
or two—these were the same things that 
another generation of students heard, And 
therefore don’t ask me to look upon these as 
the “new” ideas of the Sixties. They are the 
old and discredited ideas for which a fright- 
ful price was paid. But in any event all this 
has passed, so let’s put that aside—that is not 
necessarily a guide for the future. 

But I want you to understand why some 
of us who are not quite so young still have 
some of the passion of youth on certain 
subjects. But the other important reason 
to read Article I has to do with the future— 
your future, your home and your commu- 
nity, your ability to raise a family. If I 
could say one thing today which I hope 
you'll never forget—and I shall say it as 
quietly as I can, and still be heard—we 
shall not have the chance to draw the lessons 
from World War III. There won't be enough 
left. Therefore, Article I of the United Na- 
tions Charter may well be our last clear 
chance to organize peace on this earth if 
men are to inhabit this planet together. 
Therefore I hope that all of us can agree that 
organizing a durable peace is the central 
question for mankind, and then let us if we 
shall, and we must, let us differ if we will, 
about how to do it—how to get there, but 
let us not be contemptuous of the question, 
unless we wish to be frivolous about the 
survival of the human race. 

Now this is why we have to think seriously 
about the commitments which we under- 
take, this is why a failure on our part to meet 
a commitment may very likely open the 
doors to that very catastrophe which we must 
at all costs somehow prevent. It’s not just 
one little country, it’s not just one rather 
distant part of the world—it is the central 
question as to whether nations will insist 
upon living under law, or whether those 
who would seize their neighbors by force 
will have a chance to let their appetites grow 
upon the feeding, gather their momentum, 
and impose upon us all a catastrophe when 
it is too late to prevent it. 

I spoke earlier about the power and in- 
fluence of the United States. I hope you will 
not underestimate our capacity to do what 
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is necessary, not only for our own interests, 
but for the peace of the world. There are 
burdens to be borne, and American people 
have borne these burdens with a gallantry 
and a faith, and a hope in this postwar 
period, in a way that is almost unexampled 
in history. Our Gross National Product is 
equal to that of all of the NATO countries 
and Japan combined—twice that of the So- 
viet Union, and the gap is continuing to 
widen—ten times that of Mainland China, 
out of which they have to meet the needs of 
some 700 million people, a Gross National 
Product ten times that of all of Latin Amer- 
ica. We can afford to do what has to be done, 
and we can afford to do it cheerfully. Don’t 
sell your country short as to its purposes, its 
motives, its aspirations, and at this point I 
would like to ask our friends from other 
countries, to forgive just a little presump- 
tion, and let Americans talk among Ameri- 
cans just for a moment. 

Lord Acton once remarked that power 
tends to corrupt and absolute power tends to 
corrupt absolutely. The American people 
came out of World War II, with unbelievable 
power—physical power. That power has since 
been multiplied many fold—many, many 
fold—frail human beings, and that means us 
all, now hold in our hand power which if used 
would create effects which the mind of man 
cannot comprehend. And those who are re- 
sponsible for keeping this beast in its cage 
are thankful at the end of every day for one 
more day in which the cage holds tight. 
But the presumption is this—I don’t my- 
self believe that that fantastic power has 
corrupted the American people. I believe that 
the purposes of this nation in world affairs 
are relatively simple, and relatively decent, 
We would like to organize that peace. We 
would like to establish the rule of law in in- 
ternational affairs. We would like to join 
hands to help relieve the great burdens of 
misery and poverty and disease from those 
who are just beginning to enter the scien- 
tific and technical age. We would like to see 
political systems which do not involve the 
knock on the door at midnight, a system in 
which individuals and families can live with 
some knowledge of what the tomorrow will 
bring, with some assurance that they too 
will have a chance to draw the best out of 
the past and build upon it to create an even 
better future. 

These are rather simple things, which are 
shared by the ordinary men and women of 
our country with the ordinary men and 
women in every other country that I know 
about, including those behind the Curtains. 
That is why we can be grateful that there 
are signs that there is greater prudence in 
the world than we once thought possible, 
why there is a growing recognition of the 
need to join hands to get our common tasks 
done, including those common tasks which 
affect the daily lives of ordinary men and 
women throughout the world. A growing 
recognition that the use of massive force is 
an irrational act for governments to per- 
form. Many signs that the community of 
man is beginning to lay its hand upon the 
exercise of raw power—that we're not there 
yet, and we have not reached the possibility 
of a period of prudence by giving away 
Azerbaijan, in 1946, or the eastern provinces 
of Turkey, or by yielding Greece to the guer- 
rillas, or by abandoning Berlin to the 
blockade, or by forgetting about South Korea, 
or the Philippines or Malaya, or the Congo, 
or by welcoming the missiles into Cuba as 
good neighbors. It has been a long and diffi- 
cult, and upon occasion, a bloody path to a 
point where the prospect for peace looks a 
little better than it might have looked some 
time ago. But there is still something to 
be done. It is a tragedy that once again, 
after all that has happened since 1945, young 
Americans must hazard all that they have 
if we are to organize that durable peace. I 
assure you we shall leave no possible avenue 
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to peace unexplored—through our own effort, 
through the effort of at least half the gov- 
ernments of the world, through diligently 
attempting to bring that peace about, di- 
rectly or indirectly—singly or in groups— 
publicly or privately. But let us be careful 
about opening those gates to brute force if 
man is to survive. 

Dr. Wightman, Erskine College has selected 
well, in asking you to be its President. We 
ask a great deal of those who become presi- 
dents of our fine colleges and universities, a 
great deal of devotion, and dedication, selfless 
service, the best of one’s mind can bring to 
bear, the loftiest concepts which one's spirit 
can bring to the task, and interminable toil 
in the daily affairs of making any fine insti- 
tution work well. My congratulations to the 
faculty and students of Erskine on your 
appointment—my respect to you for your 
readiness to take on so great and so chal- 
lenging a job. Thank you very much. 

(Applause.) 


EASTERN PRESS IN UNFAIR ATTACK 
ON CONGRESSMAN KIRWAN 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Democrats in the Congress have become 
somewhat accustomed to unfair attacks 
upon their leadership in the Eastern 
press, 

It does appear that a new low was set 
in this area during the early part of this 
week, when both the Reader’s Digest 
and the Washington Daily News printed 
attacks upon the distinguished Congress- 
man from Ohio, the Honorable MIKE 
Kirwan—who happens to be the chair- 
man of the Democratic congressional 
campaign committee, 

Characterized by the same haphazard 
treatment of the facts, and even by some 
of the same inaccuracies, the two articles 
appear to be part of a concerted, coordi- 
nated smear attack aimed directly at the 
leadership of Democratic congressional 
campaign efforts. 

The proudest tradition of journalism 
is the objective reporting of truth. The 
Washington Daily News has done 
violence to that tradition, its front-page 
story of May 22, 1967, What's KIRWAN 
Got Against Mount Vernon.” This article 
is an unfair, inaccurate, and totally un- 
objective piece of writing—unworthy of 
space in a newspaper whose job should 
be to inform the public of facts and pro- 
vide interpretations without resort to 
trickery. 

With respect to the latter, the doctored 
photograph showing a city of high rise 
apartments across from Mount Vernon, 
although good scare tactics, has little re- 
semblance to responsible journalism. In 
the past newspapers have been quick to 
criticize certain political campaigns 
where doctored photographs were used, 
yet apparently they see no inconsistency 
in using a doctored photograph on their 
front page to prejudice the judgment of 
readers. 

As to the recipient of the unobjective 
story, Congressman MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
of Ohio, it is a gross distortion of truth 
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to label the distinguished legislator as 
an enemy of Mount Vernon or of conser- 
vation in any field. 

This happens to be the same Mr. KIR- 
Wax who was called The Father of Mis- 
sion 66” by a Director of the National 
Park Service. It was he who supported 
and made possible a 10-year improve- 
ment program of lasting conservation for 
the entire national park system follow- 
ing World War II. This program, cost- 
ing more than a half-billion dollars, saw 
an expansion of the national park sys- 
tem itself, an improvement of visitor fa- 
cilities and the quality of visitor services. 
The fruits of this program have been 
enjoyed and acclaimed by more than 100 
million Americans over che last 10 years. 
This achievement alone entitles Mr. 
Kirwan to a unique place in conserva- 
tion. MIKE Kirwan has fought the battle 
for better parks for the average American 
citizen for many years. He has fought 
to enlarge the opportunity for all fami- 
lies to visit and see the wonders of their 
national parks. 

Second, he has given direction to vast 
programs of improvement of inland 
waterways, and reclamation, including 
construction of dams which have pre- 
vented flooding of lands, great losses of 
crops, and tragic loss of human life. 
These efforts have contributed to the 
economic well-being and the health of 
the Nation. It is easy for hatchet-swing- 
ing writers to call this “pork-barrel,” but 
millions of Americans disagree with this 
judgment. 

As for the National Aquarium, this is 
@ project not only for Washington, but 
for the Nation. For years the Shedd 
Aquarium in Chicago has been one of the 
truly great cultural and educational at- 
tractions of that city, attracting hun- 
dreds of thousands of schoolchildren. 
The National Aquarium will serve, like- 
wise, on a greater scale. It will provide 
education and enrichment to children in 
Washington and the country as a whole, 
and the means for further scientific in- 
vestigations about the little-known world 
of the sea. 

There are few men in Congress who, 
unheralded, have more steadfastly gone 
about their work of making this Nation 
a more pleasant and better place to live, 
than MIKE Kirwan. 

He is given the credit of being the 
great objector to the proposed Piscata- 
way Park, when in reality many Con- 
gressmen have voiced concern about this 
project. The fact is, that Congressman 
Kirwan has not been chairman of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee dealing 
with this matter for 3 years. 

MKE Kirwan, though he learned his 
early education in the coal mines, has a 
deep sense of history. It is a historical 
fact that George Washington was an in- 
tense individualist, that he was opposed 
to governmental restrictions on what an 
individual could do with his land. That 
he wanted Washington and environs to 
become a great commercial center, as 
well as the Nation's Capital. 

It is doubtful that George Washington, 
in all probability, would have objected 
to reasonable development across the 
river from his home. But using his name, 
there are many objectors to “develop- 
ment” today for many different reasons. 
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If the Washington Daily News, or any 
other newspaper, is really interested in 
the truth, why not undertake a complete 
investigation of the whole Piscataway 
Park project, from start to finish? It 
would make an interesting story. It might 
uncover how a few landowners and spec- 
ulators reportedly have been able to 
realize tremendous gains in the values 
of lands, some of which were virtually 
worthless a few years ago. It might reveal 
why the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission took so long to buy the first piece 
of property with authorized funds. These 
are two of the several points surrounding 
this project on which an inquiry might 
be productive, 

MIKE Kirwan, himself an individualist 
and a longtime admirer of George 
Washington, may feel very much the 
same way George Washington would 
about speculation going on in connection 
with the preservation of a view from his 
home. Mrke has a pretty consistent rec- 
ord of safeguarding the interests of the 
people of the Nation and the Treasury 
of the United States, during a long and 
honorable tenure in the Congress, and 
no one has charged that he is grinding 
any private ax in connection with 
Piscataway, to my knowledge. 

As for the Reader’s Digest article, it is 
apparent that the Digest editors have 
elected to believe just about every critic 
of the Lake Erie-Ohio River canal, in 
preference to the acknowledged experts 
on the subject of waterway construc- 
tion—the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 

No effort is made in the article to deal 
with the merits of the Army Engineers’ 
report finding the canal to be feasible, 
both from an economic and engineering 
standpoint. 

The Reader’s Digest attack upon the 
public aquarium in the District of Co- 
lumbia is conducted in the same vein— 
completely disregarding the fact that the 
aquarium will pay for itself in admis- 
sions, and is a worthwhile addition to 
Smithsonian Institution and other edu- 
aad attractions in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. 
In the final analysis, Congressman 
Mike Kirwan’s contributions to conser- 
vation and development of our country 
will stand on their own feet and fully 
justify themselves. It is regrettable that 
these unfair press attacks have been 
made upon such an outstanding public 
servant and Member of the Congress of 
the United States. 

In the final analysis, however, it is un- 
likely that any attacks of this nature will 
affect in any substantial way, the con- 
fidence and esteem which are held for 
Mwe Kirwan by his colleagues in the 
Congress, and by the people of Ohio, 
be poe he represents so effectively in the 

ouse. 


OPERATION BOOTSTRAP 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
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Speaker, ambitious Negroes in the Watts 
area of Los Angeles have a new slogan: 
“Learn, Baby, Learn.” 

Operation Bootstrap, supported by 
private contributions and the coopera- 
tion of business, is helping Negroes find 
the economic security and human dig- 
nity that results from steady employ- 
ment. 

Hundreds of “unemployables” are ac- 
quiring valuable job skills by training on 
equipment loaned by local business firms. 
Importantly, a second part of the pro- 
gram is elevating the Negroes’ self- 
esteem, damaged by decades of defeat, 
with heavy doses of Negro history, train- 
ing in communications skills, and dis- 
cussions of social problems. 


An article in the March 25 issue of 


Business Week lauds this two-pronged 
approach as an effort that holds promise 
for attacking the severe employment 
problems that plague our citizens 
trapped in all major slum areas. 

I believe that Operation Bootstrap is 
most significant at a time when resolv- 
ing the paradox of poverty amidst plenty 
has become crucial for this country. 

I request unanimous consent to insert 
this Business Week article into the Rec- 
orp as testimony that hope for the ghetto 
is not lost and to demonstrate that with 
the necessary support and encourage- 
ment, slumdwellers can and will pull 
themselves up by their own bootstraps. 


A SELF-HELP PROGRAM STIRS a Necro SLUM 


(Some idealistic young Negroes, with an 
assist from business, are training Watts 
residents for jobs, and setting an example 
that is helping the hard-core poor in other 
cities) 


It was in August 1965 that Negro rioters 
in Watts and adjoining slum areas of Los 
Angeles stamped their slogan, “Burn, baby, 
burn,” into the consciousness of millions of 
shocked Americans. Today, a handful of 
other Negroes, helped by some Los Angeles 
business organizations, are working to 
change that motto to “Learn, baby, learn.” 

Operation Bootstrap, an ambitious self- 
help program there, is aiding hundreds of 
Negroes—once considered all but unemploy- 
able—to find jobs. Its program includes 
vocational training—key-punching, com- 
puter, programing, electronic assembly, 
power sewing—that makes use of $100,000 
worth of equipment loaned by such firms as 
IBM, Singer, Litton Industries, and Scien- 
tific Data Systems. 

But more important, the program deals 
heavily in motivation training—courses in 
Negro history, social problems, communica- 
tions skills, and “sensitivity” group sessions 
run by two psychiatrists. 

CONFIDENCE 

The object of the program’s social side is 
to raise the low self-esteem of slum Negroes 
and to instill in them a sense of purpose and 
of trust in their ability to help themselves. 
At the same time, it is intended to prepare 
them to handle the social aspects of the 
jobs they are training for. 

Operation Bootstrap co-founder Louis 
Smith, western regional director for the Con- 
gress of Racial Equality, sums up: “Our 
dream is to change ghetto hopelessness into 
creativity.” 

I. A COLOSSAL PROBLEM 

Operation Bootstrap’s social training may 
indeed be a partial answer to the slum prob- 
lems outlined by a Dept. of Labor study re- 
leased last week. The study includes an im- 
portant, if unorthodox, measurement of slum 
unemployment—what it calls “sub-employ- 
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ment.” Its numbers include part-time 
workers looking for full-time jobs, workers 
employed beneath their skills, and people 
who have dropped out of the labor market 
from simple discouragement. 

With the sub-employment figure included 
in its computations, the Labor Dept. finds 
unemployment in 10 urban slum areas it 
has studied to run about 10%, three times 
the national average. Interestingly, the study 
argues that lack of job opportunities is not 
the primary cause of unemployment. It finds 
that “inferior education, few skills, dis- 
crimination, police records, unnecessarily 
rigid hiring restrictions, and hopelessness” 
account for a good deal of it. 

“No conceivable increase in the gross na- 
tional product,” the study says about slums, 
“would stir these backwaters.” 


The slum complex 


This dismal negative blend of unprofi- 
ciency and despair is intimately related to 
the high cost of maintaining police, health, 
and welfare programs. This mixture makes 
slums one of our cities’ most urgent social 
problems, 

Perhaps the figures speak for themselves: 
Unemployment in Los Angeles’ South Cen- 
tral area (which includes Watts) is now 
10.7%, compared with 4.2% for the city as 
a whole. Another 22% are “sub-employed”— 
with part-time or very low paying jobs. This 
third of South Central families have incomes 
of less than $3,000 annually. 

One businessman who has done something 
about these figures—he has helped find jobs 
for thousands of the area’s unemployed— 
is H. C. McClellan, former chairman of Old 
Coloney Paint & Chemical Co. As president 
of the business-supported Management 
Council for Merit Employment, Training & 
Research in Los Angeles, he recognizes the 
importance of Operation Boostrap’s work. 


Beyond a skill 


“There are thousands of jobs available 
here for people who can reach the job entry 
level with the right motivation,” he says, 
“but thousands must have pre-vocational, 
motivational, and remedial training, Indus- 
try will teach a skill, but not math or 
attitudes.” 

McClellan, whom California Governor 
Ronald Reagan recently appointed statewide 
Coordinator of Employment and Training 
Opportunities, says frankly: “We need more 
Bootstraps.” 

Other businessmen also praise Bootstrap. 
Victor M. Carter, chairman of Republic Corp., 
and a major donor, says: They're trying to 
motivate their own people to help them- 
selves, and I feel this is extremely worth- 
while.” 

Success 


Just how worthwhile the program promises 
to be can be seen by a survey of its first grad- 
uates. All 140 are working, and two-thirds 
have received raises or promotions. 

Bootstrap, which subsists entirely on pri- 
vate financing, is understandably small at 
this point in its history—a drop in the bucket 
of the need. Presently, it has only 75 people 
in job training, another 30 in remedial 
classes. But there are 1,000 on its waiting list. 

Enthusiasm for the program—variations of 
Bootstrap are spreading to many other 
cities—indicates the “people to people” ap- 
proach it uses to reach disaffected people 
may be a big step on the long road to slum 
solutions. 

H. A NATIONAL APPROACH 

Current self-improvement programs actu- 
ally go back to 1964 and Philadelphia. Rev. 
Leon H. Sullivan, a Negro minister, had 
helped open up new job opportunities for 
Negroes only to see them go begging—this, 
because of a lack of skilled Negro applicants. 
To remedy the situation, Sullivan started an 
Opportunities Industrialization Center 
(OIC), which offered courses in remedial 
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education, job skills, even proper grooming 
and manners. 

In Philadelphia alone, according to Thomas 
J. Ritter, OIC’s executive director, the group 
has placed 3,400 trainees in jobs. As a suc- 
cessful prototype, it has spread to such cities 
as Washington, Seattle, Little Rock, and Erie, 
Pa. They have received grants totaling $5.7- 
million since 1965 from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, the Labor Dept., and the 
Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare, for 
comparable programs. 

Spreading 


And the Department of Labor has just 
awarded a $5-million grant to Cleveland’s 
Council for Economic Opportunities in order 
that it may recruit and train 2,000 hard-core 
unemployed people. Chicago has two related 
pro; obs Project and Jobs Now— 
aimed at helping hard-to-employ people. 

Operation Bootstrap, though similar, em- 
phasizes personality training more than do 
most of its coun rts. Louis Smith is 
proud of the operation's independence. He 
rejects government funds as “paternalistic” 
and meets the program’s $10,000 annual 
budget entirely through private contribu- 
tions. 

Business support 


Bootstrap welcomes industry help. It asks 
companies for job and skills requirements 
and for volunteer instructors to teach them. 
The Los Angeles Management Council, which 
has 2,600 cooperating employers, acts as a 
job bank. The Los Angeles Garment Industry 
Training group also places graduates. And 
Bootstrap has just signed a $1l-a-year lease 
with Shell Oil Co. for a gas station and train- 
ing center. 

These opportunities are, of course, vital to 
the material security of graduates, but they 
are also related to another kind of security. 
Indeed, the greatest change in graduates, 
according to instructor Robert Bailey, is their 
emotional change. “A man’s in less of a bind 
when he’s got a job,” Bailey says, “but more 
important, he's finally got self-respect. He 
can face the world without hate.” 

Significantly, Operation Bootstrap’s grad- 
uates have remained in the area. “Even if I 
had a million-dollar job,” says graduate John 
Lewis, now a government employee, “this is 
where I can make my greatest contribution 
to my people and myself.” 


The possible 


Lewis, once a black nationalist with a his- 
tory of menial jobs, says now: “The impossi- 
ble became possible for me.” Lewis is now 
part of Bootstrap’s motivational advertising 
campaign. By sending successful trainees to 
churches, bars, pool halls, the program shows 
what is possible in the way of self-recovery. 
We needed success images so we're produc- 
ing our own,” says Smith. 

South Central Los Angeels has made gains 
since the riots: In all, 201 private companies 
have provided 18,000 jobs for area residents. 
Yet because new people keep moving into 
the area—many of them from the Deep 
South—the unemployment picture has 
changed very little. As a Dept. of Labor of- 
ficial says: We're holding our ground, and 
that’s an accomplishment in itesif.” 

Though severely handicapped by a lack of 
money, Operation Bootstrap has some new 
plans. In April, it will open a Halfway House, 
a day nursery for working mothers. And it 
has hopes of building an African village, 
complete with authentic huts and plants, as 
a restaurant that could double as a training 
center for restaurant employees. 

Monetary limitations have not been able 
to curb Bootstrap’s enthusiasm for people. 

Smith is emphatic about that. “It’s not 
just the training,” he says, “but how many 
people you can involve in the training. We're 
pursuing our dream—ao bring people togeth- 
er so they can grow. It's idealistic but it 
works.” 
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IMMORAL, HYSTERIA, RACISM— 
SAYS WHO? 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr, Speaker, the Chairman 
of the House Committee on Judiciary is 
quoted as saying on a New York tele- 
vision interview that the House of Repre- 
sentatives was “immoral” in its decision 
to exclude Apam CLAYTON POWELL from 
being seated in the 90th Congress. He 
has not denied this statement. 

I strongly resent the implication that 
I, or any other Member of this House 
acted immorally in voting not to seat 
Bimini's most famous resident. I strongly 
resent the implication that I, as a Mem- 
ber of this House, acted as a racist, or 
that I, as a Member of this House, acted 
in hysteria. As a co-Member of this body, 
it is not his prerogative to judge my 
morals, or considered opinion. 

I can well imagine what the chair- 
man’s attitude might be if a Member of 
this body made the same derogatory 
comments concerning the motives, mor- 
ality, and mental stability of anyone who 
supported any Great Society programs. 

There was no lack of due process 
afforded Mr. PowELL, and he chose not 
to make any comments other than to 
state his name, rank, and serial num- 
ber, so to speak, when he appeared before 
the special committee which investigated 
the charges against him. Nor was there 
any lack of due process afforded the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Judiciary when he argued against ex- 
cluding PowE.. from Congress. Certainly 
it is no Member’s call or duty to advise 
concerning procedure or issue, when 
another Member is before, or a judicial 
court is considering a case. 

It was not racism, it was not hysteria, 
and it was not immoral to bar POWELL 
from Congress, and I, for one, resent any 
such implication by another Member of 
the House. I will not challenge the mo- 
tives behind his vote, and I submit that 
he has no more right to challenge mine 
or any other Member of this House. I 
have read the chairman’s further com- 
ments in the May 23 CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and I see nothing in those com- 
ments which might be considered a re- 
cantation, if that is what was intended. 

He may seek to control judges, but to 
him my morals is not a justifiable issue. 


NEW UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
this week the regents of the University 
of Oklahoma announced that, after a 
year’s search, they had found the man to 
be the university’s next president, to 
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succeed Dr. George L. Cross, who retires 
next year. I am pleased to say that Iam 
in hearty agreement with the regents’ 
choice, for the man selected, Dr. J. Her- 
bert Hollomon, is a friend of mine and 
one for whom I have the greatest respect. 

Dr. Hollomon has been a high official 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce 
in Washington for the past 5 years, and 
he is now serving as the Acting Under 
Secretary. His is a good old-fashioned 
American success story. He came from 
Norfolk, Va., where his parents were in 
the undertaking business. He earned 
practically all of his college expenses, 
working in a foundry, to put himself 
through the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. After World War II he went 
to work for the General Electric Co., 
where he was one of their brightest young 
men in management before he was called 
to Washington. 

He was a good citizen of Schenectady, 
N.Y., for many years. He headed up a 
committee which reorganized the school 
system. He was the president of the mu- 
seum. In 1954 Fortune magazine and the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 
named him one of the 10 outstanding 
young scientists in the United States. He 
has won many other honors, from or- 
ganizations in this country and abroad, 
and honorary degrees from five uni- 
versities. 

As the senior officer of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, he has held the ma- 
jor responsibility for testifying before 
committees of the Congress, some 25 or 
more times every session. I have come to 
know Dr. Hollomon because of this testi- 
mony, and because of occasional visits 
which a busy Washington life affords. 
Monday, the day his appointment was 
announced, we both were in Oklahoma 
and for the first time we had a chance to 
discuss the problems of higher education 
in Oklahoma. He was interested in my 
views because I had served as a member 
of the Board of Regents of Oklahoma 
4-Year Colleges. I was interested in his 
because he is intimately acquainted with 
3 3 1 and universities throughout the 
an 

It was a very heart warming chat. Dr. 
Hollomon has a deep insight into the 
minds of young people, and he knows 
how to build an institution to meet the 
needs of the State at the same time that 
the institution is cultivating the State’s 
finest resource, its young minds. He is 
a gifted man, and Oklahoma is fortunate 
25 acquire his talents at this particular 

e. 


DARK CLOUD HOVERING OVER THE 
FINANCIAL SECURITY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, recent re- 
search has pointed up some grim sta- 
tistics which have shown that there is 
a real dark cloud hovering over the fi- 
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nancial security of the United States. 
This is of interest to every man, woman, 
and child in this country. 

Since 1960 the population in the United 
States has grown 10 percent. During the 
same period of time Federal spending 
has increased 83 percent. It cannot be 
argued that this is entirely due to the 
war in Vietnam because during this pe- 
riod of time expenses which are not re- 
lated to our defense effort have risen 
97 percent. Deficits for the past 8 years, 
including fiscal 1967, will total at least 
$50 billion. There are now some 42 mil- 
lion people receiving regular checks from 
the Federal Government. During the 
period since 1960 Federal employees have 
increased by 25 percent in number and 
the cost of the Federal payrolls has gone 
up 75 percent. 

At the rate we are going the decade 
between 1960 and 1970 will see Federal 
spending doubled, without regard to the 
costs of the war in Vietnam. 

Equally alarming is the fact that un- 
less there is a change in Federal spend- 
ing the rate may well double again dur- 
ing the 1970’s, which would mean a 
$300 billion Federal budget by 1980. Pre- 
posterous as this may seem, I would like 
to point out that a $160 billion budget 
was even less likely in 1960 when our 
spending was $76.5 billion. 

There are ways to prevent this gross 
invasion of the public’s earning power. 
The hastily formulated crash programs 
for solving our Nation’s problems simply 
must be abandoned. This approach pre- 
sumes that money available in unlimited 
quantities will solve every problem over- 
night. As Maurice H. Stans, a former 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
has said, “there is no such thing as an 
instant tomorrow.” Crash programs re- 
sult in huge wastes and costly mistakes 
of great magnitude which pile additional 
problems on top of those we already 
have. 

We must proceed to solve the problems 
of this country within our financial 
means in an orderly and financially re- 
sponsible manner, through education, 
training, research and the cooperative 
development of men and resources with 
States, local government, and private in- 
dustry. 

The time to start this process is now, 
when we are spending an estimated $30 
billion a year on Vietnam and face the 
prospects of an enormous addition to our 
national debt by a deficit in the same 
amount. 


HOUSE REPUBLICAN POLICY COM- 
MITTEE STATEMENT ON THE 
MILITARY SELECTIVE SERVICE 
ACT OF 1967 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Ruopes] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
we support the Military Selective Service 
Act of 1967 as it has been amended and 
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reported by the House Committee on 
Armed Services. This legislation updates 
and improves the present Selective Serv- 
ice System in a number of important 
respects. 

In addition to extending the present 
Draft Act and related laws for a period 
of 4 years, the committee bill includes the 
following major provisions: 

First. A National Manpower Re- 
sources Board is established which in 
conjunction with the National Security 
Council will identify those professional, 
scientific and critical skill areas that 
justify a draft deferment. 

Second. Before any change in the 
existing method of determining the rela- 
tive order of induction for registrants 
within the various age groups may be ef- 
fected, the President is required to ad- 
vise Congress that such change is in the 
national interest. The proposed change 
will become effective after the expira- 
tion of a 60-day period unless Congress 
adopts a resolution rejecting the change. 

Third. A method of maintaining the 
authorized strengths of the Reserve and 
the National Guard is provided. 

Fourth. Uniform criteria for future 
undergraduate college student defer- 
ments are established. Students receiving 
such deferments shall be placed in the 
prime age group liable for induction after 
they leave school, receive a degree or 
attain age 24, whichever occurs first. 

Fifth. The President is required to 
establish, whenever practicable, national 
criteria for the classification of persons 
subject to induction. Such criteria shall 
be administered uniformly by all local 
boards. 

Sixth. Those opposed to participation 
in war in any form by reason of religious 
training and belief shall be exempt from 
service in the Armed Forces. Conscien- 
tious objectors will be required, if selected 
for induction, to perform noncombatant 
duty or 2 years of civilian service if 
they are conscientiously opposed to both 
combatant and noncombatant training 
and service. 

Seventh. Individuals are prohibited 
from serving on local or appeal boards 
after they have completed 25 years of 
service or attained age 75. Also, women 
may be appointed to serve on such boards. 

We support the recommendation that 
the order of call for eligible registrants 
be revised so that those in the younger 
age group would be called to active duty 
first. Under the present system of priori- 
ties for induction, the oldest are selected 
first from the age group of 26 years and 
under. This system has resulted in con- 
siderable uncertainty. An individual 
classified as available at 1842 remains 
subject to possible induction until he 
reaches his 26th birth date. Moreover, the 
degree of his exposure to induction in- 
creases directly with his age and reaches 
its maximum point on the day before he 
reaches age 26. The younger men, as a 
group, are more adaptable to the routines 
of military training and there are fewer 
dependents’ problems at these ages. Also, 
a man who is awaiting a draft call has 
greater difficulty in finding and keeping 
suitable employment. 

We believe that a system of carefully 
controlled student deferments must be 
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continued. As noted by the American 
Council on Education: 


Students are deferred for the national not 
individual interests. 


If student deferments were abolished, 
the future supply of doctors, lawyers, col- 
lege professors, research scientists, grad- 
uate engineers and other specialists could 
be seriously threatened. Moreover, in or- 
der to insure a maximum degree of fair- 
ness, those receiving student deferments 
shall not be eligible for another defer- 
ment except in extreme hardship cases. 
And, on termination of the student de- 
ferment, the individual shall be immedi- 
ately liable for induction as a registrant 
within the prime age group regardless 
of his actual age. 

The proposed National Manpower Re- 
sources Board, in conjunction with the 
National Security Council, will identify 
those occupations, professions and areas 
of postgraduate study that are critically 
required in the national interest and that 
warrant a deferred status. Under this 
procedure, the number of deferments 
presently granted to students engaged in 
graduate study would be sharply reduced. 
The Board also would identify skilled 
trade areas critical to the national in- 
terest which require continuation of ap- 
prenticeship programs. Trainees in such 
programs would be provided a deferred 
status similar to that provided college 
undergraduate students. 

In the past, diverse classification ac- 
tions by local boards have created cer- 
tain inequities. The changes in the law 
embodied in the proposed bill should 
materially reduce, if not eliminate, this 
problem, Certainly, the uniform stand- 
ards for student deferments together 
with the recommendation that future 
draft calls concentrate on the younger 
age group should improve the handling 
of future registrants. Also, the President 
is required to establish, wherever prac- 
ticable, national criteria for the classifi- 
cation of persons subject to induction 
under the Draft Act. 

Although there is an acknowledged 
need for certain improvements, we be- 
lieve that the Selective Service System 
has, for the most part, operated success- 
fully over the last 26 years. The sound- 
ness of the System has been proven 
through its demonstrated ability to meet 
rapidly fluctuating conditions. During 
this 26-year period, approximately 14 
million men have been inducted into the 
armed services without any adverse ef- 
fect on the economy of the Nation. There 
has never been a scandal arising out of 
the administration of this law and there 
is today public confidence in the basic 
honesty of the System. The continued 
use of local boards and the appointment 
of individuals to such boards on the rec- 
ommendation of the Governor insures 
that the control of the System shall re- 
main at the local and State level. 


A BILL TO ALLEVIATE INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAY ACCESS PROBLEMS 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
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in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

Thera was no oon. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill which will help 
solve one of the problems concomitant 
to the rapid and badly needed develop- 
ment of our Interstate Highway System. 

At this time, as my colleagues know, 
Federal funds are apportioned for con- 
struction of interstate highways on a 
Federal-State, 90-10 matching ratio. 

Yet, as our 41,000-mile interstate high- 
way network nears completion, many 
areas, especially where the interstate 
follows a path close to a State boundary, 
are being inundated with problems 
caused by this construction. 

I speak of problems created where 
highways and bridges leading to and 
from interstate highways and adjacent 
to them are badly in need of improve- 
ment, to handle the unduly heavy traffic 
brought to the area by the interstate; 
or where, under similar circumstances, 
a new highway or bridge is needed. 

In these cases, much of this increased 
load and need for improvement or new 
construction is related to the Interstate 
System, for which 90 percent of the cost 
is borne by the Federal Government. 
Why then, should not the costs of these 
related needs, created by the Interstate 
System, be borne at the same ratio? 

I stress this need in areas where the 
Interstate System passes near State 
boundaries for two reasons. First is the 
underlying concept of the Interstate 
Highway System itself, as one which pro- 
vides a national approach to safe, yet 
rapid travel. 

Also of importance is the case where 
one State’s portion of the interstate 
highway passes near the border of an- 
other State and causes the latter State 
new and untold expenses. Yet the State 
hit with the expense may not have even 
been consulted about the route. 

I feel that a proper and suitable con- 
nection of interstate highways with ac- 
cess bridges and highways at such inter- 
state connecting points is important to 
the aims of the whole program. It makes 
little sense to construct fine, new inter- 
state highways if, in so doing, we cause 
serious traffic and safety problems on 
immediately adjacent highways. Or if, to 
alleviate these problems, we force on the 
States in which these adjacent highways 
are located, costs nearly impossible to 
meet. 

My bill would alleviate some of these 
problems. It would permit States to use 
a portion of their interstate highway 
funds for such “approach highway” im- 
provements or construction, where the 
need is the result of an adjacent State’s 
portion of the Interstate System. 

My bill would also include safeguards 
to insure that States did not merely im- 
prove local highways, using the inter- 
state as an excuse; and in so doing neg- 
lect the Interstate System itself. 

My bill would, first of all, limit such 
projects to 3 percent of the State’s in- 
terstate Federal allocation; it would limit 
such projects to those located within 5 
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miles of the interstate highway itself; 
and it would require a finding by the 
Secretary of Commerce that such a proj- 
ect is, the product of coordinated plan- 
ning between the States involved and 
that a safe, adequate highway facility 
in both States, including connections to 
the highway on the Interstate System, 
will be provided.” 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that my bill would help alleviate serious 
local traffic and safety conditions caused 
by the advent of the Interstate System; 
and would insure some continuity of this 
traffic flow without putting a severe fi- 
nancial burden on the States involved. 


ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE DEFENSE 
SHAPING UP AS BIG 1968 ISSUE 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, two 
excellent articles appeared in the Sunday 
Chicago Tribune, May 21, 1967, concern- 
ing the controversy over the advisability 
of building an anti-ballistic-missile de- 
fense system. As every newspaper reader 
knows, there has been a running battle 
for a number of years now between the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Senate 
Armed Services Committee on one hand, 
and the Secretary of Defense McNamara 
on the other, concerning this issue. Sec- 
retary McNamara believes that an ABM 
system would be ineffective and costly 
while those favoring such a system con- 
tend that the lives of those saved by the 
presence of an ABM system in a nuclear 
attack would justify the expense in ad- 
dition to acting as a deterrent factor. 

As this issue could well be a factor in 
the 1968 elections, information on this 
subject should be of interest to all 
citizens. To give the two articles wider 
dissemination, I place them in the 
Recorp. The above-mentioned items are: 
“Anti-Ballistic-Missile Defense Shaping 
Up as Big 1968 Issue,” which thoroughly 
reviews the pros and cons of the con- 
troversy and which was written by 
Fred Farrar and “U.S. Nike X: A Two- 
Barreled ICBM Hunter,” both of which 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune of May 
21, 1967: 

ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE DEFENSE SHAPING UP 
AS Bra 1968 Issuz—INEFFECTIVE, MCNAMARA 
ASSERTS, BUT JOINT CHIEFS WANT IT 

(By Fred Farrar) 

WasHINGTON, May 20.—One of the major 
issues in the 1968 Presidential campaign will 
be whether the United States should build 
an anti-ballistic missile defense system to 
protect its cities. 

Russia appears to be building such a de- 
fense network. Many voices including those 
of the joint chiefs of staff, have said that 
there is no choice but to do likewise or be 
left at the mercy of the Soviet Union. 

Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara rea- 
sons otherwise. 

He estimate it would cost a minimum of 
40 billion dollars to build an anti-ballistic 
missile (ABM) system that would protect 
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United States population centers. He con- 
tends the money would be largely wasted. 

To build such a defense without also con- 
structing a nationwide system of shelters at 
additional billions is pointless, he said. The 
shelters would protect the public from radio- 
active fallout from enemy missiles and from 
the nuclear warheads an ABM system would 
use to destroy the enemy missiles in flight. 

The way McNamara sees it, and ABM de- 
fense cannot be completely effective in stop- 
ping an intercontinental ballistic missile at- 
tack 


The result, he figures, is that up to 120 
million Americans would die in an all-out 
Russian missile attack no matter how ex- 
tensive an ABM defense the United States 
could build. 


SOVIETS WOULD REACT 


His prediction of 120 million fatalities is 
based on the assumption that the Soviet 
Union would respond to the United States 
building of an ABM system by increasing its 
missile force. 

His calculations also show that without an 
American ABM system, and given the num- 
ber of missiles Russia now has, American 
casualties would still reach 120 million in an 
all-out soviet missile attack. 

If the U.S.S.R. did not increase its missile 
force, McNamara’s figures show, an ABM de- 
fense would keep American fatalities to about 
30 million. 

JOINT BAN SOUGHT 

His alternative, and so far President John- 
son appears to be going along with him, is to 
get the Soviet Union to agree that both sides 
would not build ABM defenses. 

This, he says, would maintain the status 
quo of both sides having the capability to 
destory each other and, for this reason, both 
would hesitate to initiate an all-out nu- 
clear war. And, he says, both sides would 
save enormous sums of money. 

The Soviet Union has indicated that it is 
willing to enter into such talks. If the talks 
should fail, McNamara would spend 5 bil- 
lion dollars to build a skeleton ABM system 
that would protect American offensive mis- 
sile sites. 

THREAT OF RETALIATION 


He would do this to impress on the so- 
viets that the United States would protect 
its capability to destroy the Soviet Union 
should it launch its missiles against the 
United States. For this purpose, 375 mil- 
lion dollars has been included in the pro- 
posed 1968 fiscal year defense budget for 
the initial steps in building such a system. 

Meanwhile McNamara wants to improve 
the offensive missile force to protect the 
United States’ edge over the Soviet Union 
in deliverable nuclear warheads. As of March, 
the United States had 1,628 intercontinental 
missiles to Russia’s 470. 

McNamara told Congress earlier this year 
in testimony on the country’s military pos- 
ture that “the foundation of our security 
is the deterrence of a soviet nuclear attack.” 


STRENGTH IS VITAL 


“We believe,” he said, “such an attack 
can be prevented if it is understood by the 
soviets that we possess strategic nuclear 
forces so powerful as to be capable of ab- 
sorbing a soviet first strike and surviving 
with sufficient strength to impose unaccept- 
able damage upon them. 

“We have such power today. We must 
maintain it in the future, adjusting our 
forces to offset actual or potential changes 
in theirs.” 

Building an ABM defense network won't, 
by itself, protect the United States against 
a nuclear missile attack by Russia, Mc- 
Namara believes, because no matter how ef- 
fective the ABM defense is some warheads 
would slip thru. And for the same reason, 
a soviet ABM defense could not guarantee 
the soviets immunity from an American re- 
tallatory attack. 
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As a result, McNamara’s reasoning goes, 
the only effective way for either nation to 
avoid a nuclear missile attack is to have 
enough missiles not only to break thru any 
ABM defense the other might install but 
also to inflict enough damage to destroy it 
“as a viable 20th century nation.” 

McNamara predicted that if the United 
States builds an ABM defense, it would force 
the soviets to increase their offensive missile 
force in order to penetrate it. 

This in turn, he said, would force the 
United States to further increase its offen- 
sive force at awesome expense to maintain 
America’s lead in deliverable warheads. 


OFFENSE OUR DEFENSE 


So, McNamara says, let the soviets build 
an ABM defense for their cities if they still 
insist on it after, and if, the talks are held. 
But the United States, he reasoned, should 
content itself with an ABM system that pro- 
tects its offensive missiles only—at a saving 
of 35 billion dollars—while relying on its 
stepped-up offensive missile capability to 
protect its cities by deterring the U.S.S.R. 
from launching an attack. 

It all sounds logical and “cost effective” 
{McNamara’s guiding policy of getting the 
most defense for the least amount of money], 
and it would seem to be the best answer to 
the ABM dilemma—if McNamara is right. 

The joint chiefs of staff, the military pro- 
fessionals charged with insuring the defense 
of the country, have long favored the de- 
velopment and building of an American ABM 
defense. 

WHEELER URGES SYSTEM 

In testimony last January before the 
armed services committee and the depart- 
ment of defense appropriations subcommit- 
tee of the Senate, Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, 
chairman of the joint chiefs of staff, again 
asked Congress for money to start work on 
an ABM system that would at least protect 
the 25 biggest cities in the country. 

Wheeler said there is no doubt within the 
intelligence community that the Soviet Union 
is indeed building an ABM system and “will 
probably extend and improve their ABM de- 
fenses over the coming years.” 

“Should the soviets come to believe,” he 
said, “that their ballistic missile defense, 
coupled with a nuclear attack on the United 
States, would limit damage to the Soviet 
Union to a level acceptable to them, what- 
ever that level is, our forces would no longer 
deter, and the first principle of our security 
policy is gone.” 


THREAT OF ATTACK 


Wheeler went on to say that “lack of a 
deployed United States ABM increases the 
possibilities of a nuclear war” being trig- 
gered either by accident or by a third coun- 
try 


He also said that failure to build an ABM 
defense would create a strategic imbalance 
“both within our forces and between the 
United States and the Soviet Union.” 

“I could lead,” Wheeler said, “to soviet and 
allied belief that we are interested only in 
the offensive—that is, a first strike—or that 
our technology is deficient, or that we will 
not pay to maintain strategic superiority. 
We also believe that damage to the United 
States from a nuclear strike can be reduced 
by an ABM system in a meaningful way.” 

HIGH COST FOR RUSSIA 

In congressional testimony last year 
Wheeler dealt with the contention that the 
soviets would be able to penetrate any ABM 
defense the United States might build. 

“This is quite true,” he said. “But this is 
going to be a very costly process for them. 
They will have to leave uncovered certain 
targets in order to penetrate successfully 
other targets. 

_ “I believe the American people can afford 
this defense. I have recommended this con- 
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sistently over a number of years, and I must 
say that my colleagues join me in this rec- 
ommendation [while] recognizing the limi- 
tations. ...” 

The joint chiefs of staff also believe that 
in the final analysis the effectiveness of our 
offensive missiles as a deterrent depends on 
the state of mind they create in the soviet 
leadership. 

If the soviets are convinced the United 
States can inflict more than acceptable dam- 
age on them, they probably would be deterred 
from attacking. 


COMMITTEE INDORSES MOVE 


Sentiment also is strong on Capitol Hill 
for going ahead with an ABM defense. On 
March 16, the Senate armed services com- 
mittee unanimously went on record as rec- 
ommending a start on constructing an ABM 
defense if the talks with the Soviet Union 
fail. 

Conceding that an ABM defense would be 
expensive, Sen. Richard Russell [D., Ga.], 
committee chairman, said that “if it saves 
some 20 to 40 million lives it would be worth 
it.” 


CITE LOWER COST 


Meanwhile, military leaders say privately 
that studies done within the military estab- 
lishment show that an ABM defense that 
would give the United States almost com- 
plete protection can be built for 20 to 25 
billion dollars instead of the 40 billions 
quoted by McNamara. 

There is another question that disturbs 
informed persons who do not share Mc- 
Namara’s views on the futility of an ABM 
defense and the wisdom of relying on deter- 
rence to ward off an attack. They are con- 
cerned with persistent reports that the so- 
viets have learned how to use the X-ray effect 
from high-yield [up to 60 megatons] high 
altitude nuclear blasts to render incoming 
missiles harmless. 

It was revealed last week that earlier this 
year Dr. John S. Foster Jr., director of re- 
search and engineering in the defense depart- 
ment, told Congress in closed session that 
the United States is developing a system for 
using the X-ray effect in its ABM system if 
it is ever built. 


SOVIETS HAVE ADVANTAGE 


However, our scientists do not have the 
advantage of the knowledge the soviets 
gained from their high altitude tests, and the 
test ban treaty now prevents the United 
States from making such tests of its own. 

The “hardened” underground silos, which 
protect America’s Minuteman I ICBMs, were 
designed to withstand nuclear blasts 2,000 to 
2,500 feet away. This was considered adequate 
protection when they were built because it 
was doubtful if the soviets could come much 
closer with their missiles. 

But now it is considered conceivable that 
within five years the soviets will be able to 
drop a warhead within 600 feet of a Minute- 
man silo. 

MISSILES ON TRUCKS 

It is apparently in recognition of this that 
the air force has revived a plan to put some 
ICBM missiles on trucks or railroad flatcars, 
These would in effect be mobile missile sites, 
which the soviets would have difficulty 
hitting. 

Another question mark is whether the 
U.S.S.R. will ever agree to a ban on ABM 
defenses, One expert on the nuclear con- 
frontation between the United States and 
the Soviet Union doubts that the soviets 
would. He points out that the foundation 
of their military thinking has always been to 
put defense first. 

And, he adds, even if the soviets were con- 
vinced that they didn’t need an ABM system 
to defend themselves against the United 
States, they would still want one to defend 
against any possible missile attack by Red 
China. 
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U.S, NIKE X: A Two-BarreLtep ICBM HUNTER 


Washington, May 20—If the United States 
builds an anti-ballistic missile defense, it 
would consist of a double-barreled system 
called the Nike-X. 

One barrel would send nuclear-tipped 
guided missiles 400 miles into space to inter- 
cept and destroy enemy intercontinental 
ballistic missiles before they reach the 
United States shoreline. 

The other would send out smaller and 
faster, but still nuclear-tipped, guided mis- 
siles to try to destroy enemy ICBMs missed 
by the first barrel. 


REPLACEMENT FOR NIKE 


The first barrel is the Spartan missile sys- 
tem. The 48-foot long Spartan is a much im- 
proved version of the Nike Hercules anti- 
aircraft missile now deployed around Chi- 
cago and other major cities and military in- 
stallations. Its job is to protect the country 
as a whole, 

The second barrel would be loaded with 
the Sprint missiles system. The Sprint is a 
27-foot-long, cone-shaped rocket capable of 
speeds up to 17,000 miles an hour. 

Its job is to protect individual cities by 
intercepting enemy ICBMs 10 to 20 miles 
above the earth. To do this it would be 
deployed around the select cities. 


FAVOR 50 CITIES 


The decision as to what cities, if any, 
would get this protection has not been made. 
But the joint chiefs of staff would like to see 
at least the country’s 25 largest cities pro- 
tected, if not the 50 largest. 

But the missiles are only a part of the 
Nike-X system, Possibly even more impor- 
tant would be the sophisticated radar com- 
plex that would be required to get the mis- 
siles on target. 

One radar component, the multifunction 
array radar, would detect and track incom- 
ing missiles and separate the real warheads 
from dummy warheads sent along for the 
purpose of confusing United States defenses. 
With the help of computers, it would do all 
this at dazzling speed. 

The second component, the missile site 
radar, would take data from the computers 
and lead the Spartan and Sprint missiles to 
their targets. 

Since 1956 the United States has spent 2.5 
billion dollars in research and development 
work on the Nike-X system, and another 440 
million dollars for further development is 
included in the budget for the coming fiscal 
year. 


“EVIL” RHODESIA THRIVES AMID 
“DEMOCRACIES” FALL 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, many 
attempts have been made to sum up the 
importance of disassociating the United 
States from the mandatory sanctions im- 
posed by the United Nations against 
Rhodesia. 

Many times Members of the House 
and the Senate have taken the floor to 
point out the gross injustices of these 
actions—actions by the United Nations 
and the United States which were pro- 
mulgated in the name of justice. 

Many times the case of the Rhodesians 
has been brought to the attention of 
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Members of Congress and through the 
press to the people of the United States. 

Before turning to another excellent 
article which succinctly sums up the 
dilemma in which this administration 
has embroiled the American people, let 
me again say that our present sanctions 
against Rhodesia are ridiculing the 
principles of democracy for which this 
country has stood over many years. They 
are a travesty upon the United States, 
the United Nations, they are dangerous, 
unwarranted, economically stupid, polit- 
ically motivated, wasteful, and strategi- 
cally asinine. 

The article which I include covers 
ground which we have seen before, but it 
does it well enough to warrant attention. 
It was written for the Phoenix Gazette 
by Elspeth Huxley. 

The article follows: 


“EvIL” RHODESIA THRIVES AMID “DEMOCRA- 
CIES” FALL 

(Eprror’s Nore.—Rhodesia, an admittedly 
imperfect democracy, has been reprimanded 
and boycotted by the black dictatorships of 
Africa, and by Britain and the United States 
because its predominantly white govern- 
ment declared its independence from 
Britain. In this controversial article, a mem- 
ber of the famous Huxley family denounces 
the hypocrisy—and cruelty—of America’s 
sanctimonious stand. Elspeth Huxley is the 
author of “With Forks and Hope,” “On the 
Edge of the Rift,” “The Flame Trees of 
Thika,” and other books on Africa.) 

(By Elspeth Huxley) 

LONDON (Nana) .—When Britain pulled out 
of Africa, she equipped each of her former 
colonies with a tidy suit, cut in the latest 
Westminster style, of democratic institu- 
tions—free elections, one-man-one-vote, par- 
laments, loyal oppositions, the lot. 

Today only two out of twelve, Kenya and 
Zambia, retain even a semblance, already 
drastically altered, of this democratic outfit. 
The rest have gone over either to military 
uniforms or to styles designed for rulers of 
single-party states. A rigid press censorship 
operates in all of them. 

Does the free world condemn Tanzania, 
Sierra Leone, or Uganda as unconstitutional, 
undemocratic or otherwise undesirable? 
Does the free world pass resolutions, apply 
sanctions, talk of a “return to legality"? 
Certainly not. The United States and Britain 
continue to post embassies, exchange trea- 
ties, supply experts and give away to them 
enormous sums of money. 

No matter how many elected leaders they 
assassinate, as in Nigeria; imprison, as in 
Sierra Leone; no matter how Communist 
they become, as in Tanzania; nor no matter 
how much they suppress human rights, 
govern by decree and force thousands of 
citizens into exile—they remain fully accred- 
ited members of the United Nations. 

Ian Smith’s Rhodesia is, of course, quite 
different. It has minority rule. Ergo, it is un- 
democratic. Rhodesia still, it is true, has a 
legally elected government; the army con- 
fines itself mainly to keeping out terrorists 
trained in neighboring states by Communist 
guerrillas to commit acts of sabotage; people 
go about their business freely and the two 
racial communities, African and European, 
mingle in the legislative assembly, in the 
mixed-race university, and in hotels and 
other public places. 

Nevertheless, says Britain’s Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson, Smith is a “rebel”; his gov- 
ernment is illegal, and his cabinet of rather 
stodgy tobacco farmers and middle-class 
businessmen constitutes “a threat to world 
peace.“ So all the nations of the world must 
ostracize this wicked country and refuse to 
buy its tobacco, chrome, copper, meat and 
other preducts or sell it oil, machinery, or 
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anything else its 4,250,000 people need to sus- 
tain their mutinous lives. Wicked Rhodesia! 

At the start of this Wilson-Smith dispute, 
Rhodesia’s wickedness was said to consist in 
a white minority of 230,000 ruling a black 
majority of just over four million. (Had the 
ruling minority been black, no one would 
have worried.) But this issue has long ago 
been overlaid by quite another matter. It 
was not much of an issue in any case, be- 
cause under Rhodesia’s constitution, it is 
only a matter of time before the white voters 
are outnumbered by black ones on the same 
roll. But the present dispute has nothing to 
do even with the pace of African political ad- 
vancement. It is about the “legality” of the 
Smith government in Salisbury, nothing 
more. 

By making his unilateral declaration of 
independence in November 1965, Smith be- 
came, technically, a “rebel.” This was be- 
cause he did not wait for a member of the 
British royal family to come and haul down 
the Union Jack and hoist a different flag to 
the tunes of a prize-winning national 
anthem and the accompaniment of a lot of 
speeches, saluting and tribal dancing, es- 
sential features of the now well-worn ritual 
of gaining independence in Africa. 

Rhodesia had in fact enjoyed virtual inde- 
pendence for 40 years. It was never under 
Britain’s colonial office, but under the com- 
monwealth relations office which handled 
self-governing countries like Canada, Austra- 
lia and India. When Smith and Wilson, after 
prolonged negotiations, culminating in 
abortive talks on the cruiser Tiger,“ failed 
to agree about the pace (not the fact) of 
African enfranchisement, Smith jumped the 
gun, 

So now his government is illegal. That is 
what sticks in Wilson’s gullet. And that is 
what the U.N. sanctions are all about: Not 
justice to Africans, but a “return to legality” 
by Smith. 

How many Americans, in wonder, realize 
that they have been pushed into supporting 
a policy more or less the same as that of 
George III and Lord North? If Smith had been 
prepared to kneel before Governor Sir 
Humphrey Gibb in Salisbury to say “I have 
sinned,” and to hand over all the powers of 
his government to Wilson to dispose of as he 
thought fit, we should have heard nothing 
about sanctions. It was because Smith re- 
fused so to humble and humiliate not only 
himself, but the people who elected and now 
support him, that the U.S. has found itself 
embroiled in sanctions against Rhodesia. 

I wonder, too, how many Americans have 
thought through to what this policy would 
mean if it succeeded. Its aim is to ruin the 
economy of one of the very few comparatively 
peaceful, prosperous and efficiently governed 
countries left in Africa, Things in Rhodesia 
are far from perfect but they are even farther 
from the chaos that prevails elsewhere. 

In Sudan, an il-year-old civil war has 
killed or driven into exile probably about half 
of the Negro population of the south who 
have rebelled against their northern Arab 
rulers. 

The once-powerful federation of Nigeria, 
giant among African states, is on the road to 
dissolution following intertribal massacres on 
a scale that called for the bulldozing of 
corpses into communal graves. 

The Congo, now under military rule, is 
still in ferment. Uganda’s single-party ruler, 
Milton Obote, sits on a powderkeg of com- 
munal strife. There have been five recent mil- 
itary coups among the French-speaking 
African nations. And so on. 

Law and order are such rare commodities 
in modern Africa that deliberately to set out 
to destroy them seems, to say the least, a bit 
muddleheaded. 

And what does “ruining the economy” 
mean in human terms? Quite bluntly, it 
means starvation. We all know that large 
parts of the world are hungry, and are getting 
hungrier as populations draw ahead of food 
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resources. One-third of the people in the 
world are underfed. Last year, for the first 
time, the increase in world food production 
failed to keep pace with the increase in 
population. 

Some nations, like the United States, feed 
themselves and export their surpluses to help 
feed the hungry. On a small scale, Rhodesia 
is one of these. It feeds its own people pretty 
adequately and exports, among other things, 
meat and cereals. There are great potentiali- 
ties for raising more beef. Meat is one of 
the United Nations’ mandatory sanctions. No 
one may buy Rhodesian beef. So, by U.N. de- 
cree, endorsed by the United States, the 
world’s hungry people must get a little 
hungrier. 

Nor can you raise cereals without oil for 
tractors. So, if ofl sanctions were to succeed, 
Rhodesia’s 4 million Africans would join 
the legions of the world’s hungry. Could 
anything be crazier—and crueller—than 
that? 

It seems to me a good deal more wicked 
to try to starve out law-abiding, hard-work- 
ing African peasants than to become a tech- 
nical “rebel” by omitting to go through the 
constitutional hoops dear to legalistic Brit- 
ish politicians. 

The irony of it is that all this is quite 
unnecessary. Rhodesia has a constitution un- 
der which its citizens, white or black alike, 
may qualify for a vote by a combination of a 
means and an educational test. At present, 
a much higher proportion of white than of 
black citizens pass these tests and, in a leg- 
islative assembly of 65 elected members, only 
13 are Africans. 

But every year, so long as there is eco- 
nomic progress, more and more Africans 
qualify to vote. Already, if all the Africans 
entitled to register as voters actually did 
so, they would outnumber the whites. A pro- 
gressive increase in the number of African 
assemblymen would surely follow. 

The way to bring about majority rule, 
therefore, is to strengthen the economy, not 
to bust it—the exact opposite of the destruc- 
tive and disastrous sanctions policy. Oil sup- 
plies, instead of being cut off, should be 
subsidized so as to enable African farmers 
to grow more crops, feed the hungry and 
get themselves a vote. Sanctions are said to 
have cost the British at least $300 million 
in the first year alone, A tithe of this spent 
on expanding Rhodesian education would 
have helped Rhodesia’s Africans, instead 
of imposing fresh burdens on the over-taxed 
British. 

Even with its limited and now strained 
resources, Rhodesia spends 9 per cent of its 
budget on African education and has a 
higher proportion (91.5 per cent) of its 
African school-age children in school than 
other country on the continent except South 
Africa. (Tanzania has 29 per cent, Ethiopia 
little more than 5 per cent.) To step up 
education, not to try to cripple it, is the way 
to get more Africans on the voters’ roll and 
advance towards the goal of majority rule. 

That way makes sense. Instead, we have 
allowed ourselves to be jostled into a crazy, 
beggar-my-neighbor course of action that 
can only increase, not alleviate, world hun- 
ger, racial bitterness and obstacles to world 
trade, and could embroil us in a disastrous 
showdown with South Africa. 

For what? Mainly to soothe Wilson’s in- 
jured pride and “put down“ a paper “rebel- 
lion” that recalls a lost world of Union 
Jacks, colonial governors in topees and 
swords, bugles at sunset, bronzed young of- 
ficers drilling askaris in shorts, and loyal 
toasts over port wine after dinner. For how 
much longer will Americans be duped? 


EXTENSION OF NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT TO FARMWORK- 
ERS 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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woman from Washington [Mrs. May] 
may extend her remarks at this point 
in the Recor and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ex- 
press my opposition to the proposed leg- 
islation which would extend the provi- 
sions of the National Labor Relations 
Act to farmworkers. 

I certainly believe that if we are to 
keep American agriculture healthy, we 
must improve the wage and working con- 
ditions of farmworkers throughout the 
Nation. However, I think that enactment 
of this legislation would do irreparable 
damage to farmers and might well result 
in the loss of jobs for those farmworkers 
we are trying to help. 

You just cannot compare farmers with 
employers in the business community. 
Farmers are far more vulnerable because 
they just do not have the maneuverabil- 
ity to avoid the total economic disaster 
that results from the inability to harvest 
crops. 

A business will suffer from strikes, but 
still continue to operate. A farm, how- 
ever, cannot be turned off and on be- 
cause you cannot turn Mother Nature 
off and on. A work stoppage on a farm 
can mean overnight ruin. 

It is incredible to me that we should 
even be considering this type of legisla- 
tion when we are all so terribly con- 
cerned about the drop in farm prices 
and the rise in food prices. What we have 
is a serious national emergency which 
requires that we bend all our efforts to 
helping keep farmers on the farm and 
food prices to the consumer at a reason- 
able level. Passage of this measure could 
only result in putting more farmers out 
of work and adding more dollars to the 
grocery bill. 


ANTIRIOT BILL NEEDED AS EVI- 
DENCE OF SAVAGE SUMMER 
MOUNTS 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CRAMER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, evidence 
of a savage summer in America is 
mounting. In this week’s issue of US. 
News & World Report, one entire page is 
dedicated to reports of statements which 
indicate that many of this country’s 
major cities are going to become turbu- 
lent battlegrounds of riots and violence. 

One of the key instigators of these riots 
is Stokely Carmichael. Carmichael has 
consistently appeared in and in some in- 
stances left cities immediately before vio- 
lence erupts. Just this year, Mr. Car- 
michael’s appearance at Fisk University 
in Nashville, Tenn., preceded the riot 
there. The most recent serious riot which 
occurred was in Houston, Tex., where 
three policemen were shot, one fatally, 
at Texas Southern University during the 
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night of May 16-17. It is interesting to 
note that Mr. Carmichael spoke in Hous- 
ton on April 13. 

It is also interesting to note that evi- 
dence of planned and purposeful incite- 
ment of these riots is beginning to 
emerge. The pattern was discussed by 
FBI Director, J. Edgar Hoover, in his 
testimony before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations on February 16 of this year. 
In his testimony, Mr. Hoover discussed 
the Communist influence in racial mat- 
ters and pointed out that Stokely Car- 
michael has been in frequent contact 
with Max Stanford, field chairman of the 
Revolutionary Movement, a “highly 
secret all-Negro, Marxist-Leninist, Chi- 
nese-Communist-oriented organization 
which advocates guerrilla warfare to ob- 
tain its goals.” Mr. Hoover goes on to 
point out: 

Communists and other subversives and ex- 
tremists strive and labor ceaselessly to pre- 
cipitate racial trouble and to take advantage 
of racial discord in this country. Such ele- 
ments were active in exploiting and aggra- 
vating the riots, for example, in Harlem, 
Watts, Cleveland, and Chicago. 


Mr. Speaker, this Congress must rec- 
ognize that subversive and extremist ele- 
ments are inciting or are otherwise in- 
volved in these riots and must not be 
misled by the assertion of some that such 
violent outbreaks are always merely 
spontaneous expressions of honest dis- 
sent. Many of the riots that have led to 
serious injuries and death, as well as to 
the destruction of property, were insti- 
gated or fanned by individuals and orga- 
nizations who have made it their busines 
to cause violent civil disturbance in this 
country. These people are more inter- 
ested in exploiting than protesting, more 
interested in domestic disunity than do- 
mestic tranquillity, more interested in 
intensifying the frictions between the 
races than eliminating them, and cer- 
tainly more interested in inviting hos- 
tility toward law and order than in en- 
couraging obedience to it. 

This is best evidenced by the remarks 
being made by Carmichael and others. 

We're going to shoot the cops who are 
shooting our black brothers in the back in 
this country. That's where we're going. 


These are the words of Stokely Car- 
michael made before a large Negro crowd 
in Washington, May 16. According to a 
member of the staff of U.S. News & World 
Report, who watched Carmichael speak 
in Houston, Carmichael is extremely 
capable of inciting his audience to riot. 

This observer reported— 

There is no doubt in my mind that he 
(Carmichael) could have sent several hun- 
dreds of his listeners charging out of the 
auditorium to riot if he wanted to. 


Carmichael, while America’s most 
notorious rabble rouser, is not the only 
one with whom we should be concerned. 
Apparently, his disciples are beginning 
to surface. On May 16 in Madison, Wis., 
a man by the name of Forthune Hum- 
phrey, Jr., president of the Milwaukee 
Youth Council for the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, threatened that unless their de- 
mands are met, violence may result. 

We will give you one month to do some- 
thing about this. We have a little organiza- 
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tion outside the Youth Council called the 
Black Revengers. If something is not done 
we're taking over Milwaukee. I mean that, 
man. 


It is interesting to observe that this 
language is similar to that used by Car- 
michael who claimed that he is coming 
to Washington this summer to also take 
the city over. 

Mr. Speaker, it is clear beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt that certain individuals 
and elements in this country are making 
preparations to incite riots and violence 
this summer. It should be equally clear 
that a law to deal with these individ- 
uals must be enacted if peace and order 
are to be preserved. I believe that enact- 
ment of my antiriot bill H.R. 421, is the 
best answer yet offered and I urge its 
enactment by this body. At this point I 
insert in the Recorp a series of articles 
from the May 29 issue of the U.S. News 
& World Report as well as that part of 
FBI Director Hoover’s testimony before 
the House Appropriations Committee 
dealing with this subject: 

“We're Goinc To SHOOT THE Cors“ 

WASHINGTON.—Stokely Carmichael, Negro 
advocate of “black power” and a critic of 
the Vietnam war, told a largely Negro crowd 
here on May 16: 

“There is no need to go to Vietnam and 
shoot somebody who a honky says is your 
enemy. 

“We're going to shoot the cops who are 
shooting our black brothers in the back in 
this country. That's where we're going.” 

The crowd applauded. 

In the same speech, recorded by radio 
station WTOP, Mr. Carmichael called Presi- 
dent Johnson a “buffoon” and a “honky” 
and said the honky is lyin’” about Viet- 
nam. 

Mr. Carmichael recently stepped down as 
head of the Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee, a militant Negro organiza- 
tion, and announced he will spend the sum- 
mer in Washington organizing black resist- 
ance“ to the war. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, recently reported 
to a congressional committee about some of 
Mr. Carmichael's activities. Said Mr. Hoover: 

“In espousing his philosophy of ‘black 
power,’ Carmichael has been in frequent 
contact with Max Stanford, field chairman 
of the Revolutionary Action Movement 
(RAM), a highly secret all-Negro, Marxist- 
Leninist, Chinese-Communist-oriented or- 
ganization which advocates guerrilla warfare 
to obtain its goals, and has afforded Stan- 
ford assistance and guidance in forming a 
Black Panther Party in New York City.” 

Mr. Hoover described RAM as an organiza- 
tion “dedicated to the overthrow of the 
capitalist system in the U.S., by violence 
if necessary,” and said: 

“Various leaders of the organization have 
participated in activities organized by the 
more militant civil-rights leaders in order 
to expand its influence in racially tense 
areas.“ 

Discussing Negro riots that have spread 
across this country since 1964, the FBI 
Director said: 

“Communists and other subversives and 
extremists strive and labor ceaselessly to 
precipitate racial trouble and to take ad- 
vantage of racial discord in this country. 
Such elements were active in exploiting and 
aggravating the riots, for example, in Har- 
lem, Watts, Cleveland and Chicago.” 


“BLACK POWER” EXPLODES AGAIN— POLICEMAN 
SLAIN 


Housron.—Negro colleges are becoming 
racial battlegrounds. 
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Negro students, sniping from dormitory 
windows, shot three policemen—one fatally— 
at Texas Southern University here during 
the night of May 16-17. 

That was the third major outburst of vio- 
lence at Negro colleges this spring. There 
have been disturbances at several others, 
mostly in the South. 

Like most Negro riots, the shooting here 
began with an arrest of a Negro. But Texas 
Southern had been a scene of intermittent 
trouble for weeks. 

After the arrest, students bombarded police 
cars with rocks and bottles, then started 
shooting guns and hurling crude bombs— 
gasoline-filled bottles. 

Hundreds of police sealed off the campus 
and fired back at the snipers in the dormi- 
tories. Police estimated 3,000 shots were ex- 
changed. 

After a two-hour siege, 100 policemen 
rushed the dormitories. They broke down 
doors, hauled out students, made them lie on 
the grass to be searched, and took 488 of 
them to jail. Sixteen students were treated 
for minor injuries. Five were charged with 
rioting. 

Among those involved in the recent 
demonstrations here were a leader in the 
leftist W.E.B. DuBois Clubs and a supporter 
of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee, a militant group until recently 
headed by Stokely Carmichael, a “black 
power” advocate. 

Mr. Carmichael spoke in Houston on April 
18, and a member of the staff of “U.S. News 
& World Report” who watched him re- 
ported: There is no doubt in my mind that 
he could have sent several hundreds of his 
listeners charging out of the auditorium to 
riot if he had wanted to.” 

Mr. Carmichael also spoke at several Negro 
colleges where violence erupted soon after 
his appearance. 

Dr. Nathan Hare, a Negro professor at 
Howard University in Washington, D.C., re- 
cently told “U.S. News & World Report” in an 
interview that Negro colleges are becoming 
centers of “black power.” 


A NEGRO THREAT: “WE'RE TAKING OVER 
MILWAUKEE” 


Maptson, W1s.—A Negro leader told Wis- 
consin officials that, unless something is done 
to improve treatment of Negroes in the city 
of Milwaukee, we're taking over Milwaukee.” 

The threat was made here on May 16 by 
Forthune Humphrey, Jr., 21, president of the 
Milwaukee Youth Council of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

At a meeting of a State committee dealing 
with minority groups, Mr. Humphrey charged 
Negroes in Milwaukee are victims of racial 
discrimination and police harassment. He 


d: 

“We will give you one month to do some- 

thing about this. We have a little organiza- 
tion outside the Youth Council called the 
Black Revengers. If something is not done, 
we're taking over Milwaukee. I mean that, 
man.” 
Another Youth Council member warned 
the committee that the Watts riot in Los 
Angeles “is a firecracker compared to what 
is going to happen in Milwaukee if something 
isn’t done.” 


COMMUNIST INFLUENCE IN RACIAL MATTERS 


With the continuing increase of racial un- 
rest and activities relating to the civil rights 
movement in this country during the past 
year, there has been a pronounced increase 
of activities by the Communist Party U.S. A. 
concerning the Negro question and the racial 
movement generally. 

The emphasis given to the Negro question 
at the Communist Party’s 18th national con- 
vention held in June 1966, at New York City, 
illustrates the party's increased involvement 
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in the racial movement. Claude Lightfoot, 
the party’s vice-chairman, presented the 
resolution on the Negro question to the con- 
vention calling for the broadest linking of 
the civil rights struggle with the struggle 
for peace. He emphasized that the Commu- 
nist Party must be known as the “best 
fighter” for Negro rights in the United States. 

Although the Communist Party has always 
been active in the field of civil rights, it has 
done very little in its own name. Based on 
the action taken at the convention, the key- 
note now is that the Party will boldly step 
forward and lead its own movement for civil 
rights as well as for infiltrating into all civil 
rights struggles and joining with more mili- 
tant elements. 

For the most part, legitimate civil rights 
organizations have rejected the Communists’ 
efforts to penetrate them. However, there 
have been some segments of these groups 
that covertly seek Communist advice and 
direction and in some instances accept Com- 
munists within their organizations. 


STUDENT NONVIOLENT COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE (SNCC) 


The SNCC is a nonmembership organiza- 
tion which has extensively engaged in voter 
registration in the South, utilizing field 
workers who are paid nominal salaries. 

Stokely Carmichael, chairman of SNCC, 
was the moving force behind establishing 
the Lowndes County Freedom Organization, 
Lowndes County, Ala., which is an all-Negro, 
highly militant political party utilizing the 
black panther as its symbol. The use of this 
symbol has given rise to the term “Black 
Panther Party.” Carmichael utilizes “Black 
Power,” with its exclusion of persons of the 
white race, as a rallying cry to establish this 
party. It was on this platform he was 
chosen chairman of SNCC in May 1966 when 
the organization adopted Carmichael’s phi- 
losophy of “Black Power.” 

Carmichael was born June 29, 1941, at 
Trinidad, West Indies. He became an Ameri- 
can citizen in 1953 by derivation after both 
parents had been naturalized. A college grad- 
uate from Howard University, Washington, 
D.C., in 1964, Carmichael has been active in 
SNCC since its beginning in 1960. He has been 
arrested a number of times during civil rights 
demonstrations in the South and was charged 
with inciting to riot for his participation in 
the racial disturbance in Atlanta on Septem- 
ber 6, 1966. This case is pending. Since as- 
suming chairmanship of SNCC, Carmichael 
is generally considered the chief architect of 
“Black Power.” Indicative of his philosophy 
concerning racial matters are the following 
statements made by him: 

“This non-violent bit is just a philanthropic 
hang-up. I don’t see why people keep think- 
ing about that. The violence is inevitable. 

“When you talk of Black Power, you talk 
of bringing this country to its knees. When 
you talk of Black Power, you talk of building 
a movement that will smash everything west- 
ern civilization has created. When you talk 
of Black Power, you talk of the black man do- 
ing whatever is necessary to get what he 
needs. We are fighting for our lives.” 

SNCC has taken an active stand in opposi- 
tion to U.S. participation in Vietnam, and in 
this regard, Carmichael has stated 

“When Johnson calls, let’s stand together 
and say no, I’m not going. Any black man 
who fights in this country’s Army is a black 
mercenary.” 

In espousing his philosophy of “Black 
Power,” Carmichael has been in frequent 
contact with Max Stanford, field chairman 
of the Revolutionary Action Movement 
(RAM), a highly secret all-Negro, Marxist 
Leninist, Chinese-Communist-oriented orga- 
nization which advocates guerrilla warfare 
to obtain its goals, and has afforded Stanford 
assistance and guidance in forming a Black 
Panther Party in New York City. 
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RIOTS AND DISTURBANCES 

No area of the country has escaped unrest 
and turbulence based on racial and ethnic 
considerations. Outbreaks ranging from 
minor disturbances to major violence and 
actual riots accompanied by looting, arson, 
and attacks on law enforcement and consti- 
tuted authority have occurred in several 
localities. 

Unfortunately, some civil rights leaders in 
the past have condoned what they describe 
as civil disobedience in civil rights demon- 
stratlons. Martin Luther King, Jr., for exam- 
ple, after arriving in Chicago, IN., early in 
1966 in connection with the civil rights drive 
there, commented about the use of so-called 
civil disobedience in civil rights demonstra- 
tions and said: 

“It may be necessary to engage in such 
acts. . Often an individual has to break a 
particular law in order to obey a higher law.” 

Such a course of action is fraught with 
danger for if every one took it upon himself 
to break any law that he believed was morally 
unjust, it is readily apparent there would 
soon be complete chaos in this country. Re- 
spect for law and order cannot be a part-time 
thing. Under such conditions, there only 
tends to be a growing disregard of the law 
and its enforcement. 

OUTSIDE INFLUENCE IN RIOTS AND DISTURBANCES 

For the most part, the riots and disorders 
that have occurred in this country since the 
summer of 1964 were sparked by a single in- 
cident, generally following an arrest of a 
Negro by local police for some minor infrac- 
tion of the law. Although most of the riots 
and disturbances have been characterized by 
spontaneous outbursts of mob violence domi- 
nated by young hoodlums, the involvement 
of other violent, lawless, subversive, and ex- 
tremist elements became readily apparent as 
the rioting grew and spread. 


EXPLOITATION BY COMMUNISTS AND OTHERS 


Communists and other subversives and ex- 
tremists strive and labor ceaselessly to pre- 
elpitate racial trouble and to take advantage 
of racial discord in this country. Such ele- 
ments were active in exploiting and aggra- 
vating the riots, for example, in Harlem, 
Watts, Cleveland, and Chicago. 

The riots and disturbances of recent years 
have given Communists a golden opportu- 
nity to emphasize the Marxist concept of the 
“class struggle” by identifying the Negro and 
other minority group problems with it. Com- 
munists seek to advance the cause of com- 
munism by injecting themselves into racial 
situations and in exploiting them (1) to 
intensify the frictions between Negroes and 
whites to “prove” that the discrimination 
against minorities is an inherent defect of 
the capitalist system, (2) to foster domestic 
disunity by dividing Negroes and whites into 
antagonistic, warring factions, (3) to under- 
mine and destroy established authority, (4) 
to incite Negro hostility toward law and 
order, (5) to encourage and foment further 
racial strife and riotous activity, and (6) to 
portray the Communist movement as the 
“champion” of social protest and the only 
force capable of ameliorating the conditions 
of the Negroes and the oppressed. 

The cumulative effect of almost 50 years 
of Communist Party activity in the United 
States cannot be minimized, for it has con- 
tributed to disrupting race relations in this 
country and has exerted an insidious influ- 
ence on the life and times of our Nation. 
As a prime example, for years it has been 
Communist policy to charge “police bru- 
tality” in a calculated campaign to discredit 
law enforcement and to accentuate racial 
issues. The riots and disorders of the past 
3 years clearly highlight the success of this 
Communist smear campaign in popularizing 
the cry of “police brutality” to the point 
where it has been accepted by many indi- 
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viduals having no affiliation with or sym- 
pathy for the Communist movement. 

The net result of agitation and propa- 
ganda by Communist and other subversive 
and extremist elements has been to create 
a climate of conflict between the races in this 
country and to poison the atmosphere. 


PROPOSED PERIPHERAL CANAL AND 
KELLOGG UNIT OF CENTRAL VAL- 
LEY PROJECT 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOSMER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the world’s 
longest and largest manmade water 
transportation system, California’s mon- 
umental State water project, is rushing 
toward completion. It is already deliver- 
ing water to parts of central California. 
Before 1970, this great river of water, 
over 250 feet wide and 36 feet deep, will 
begin to flow into the southern end of 
the Central Valley and, in 1972 after be- 
ing lifted more than 3,100 feet in 295 
miles of aqueduct, will come into the 
homes and factories of southern Cali- 
fornia. Over 4 million acre-feet of north- 
ern California water will be captured in 
two giant reservoirs and carried through 
this huge aqueduct system into the cen- 
tral and southern portion of my State. 
Together with the Federal Central Valley 
project it will utilize most of the present 
surplus water emptying into San Fran- 
cisco Bay for the benefit of the cities, 
homes, and farms in California. These 
surplus waters presently collect in the 
broad Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta 
area and drain from there on into San 
Francisco Bay and the Pacific Ocean. 

The delta is the focal point of state- 
wide transfer of water for the California 
State water project and the Federal Cen- 
tral Valley project. The delta is the 
lowermost location where unused fresh 
water from the Central Valley can be 
controlled and diverted to beneficial use 
before being wasted into the ocean. 

The delta is located at the confluence 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
River systems and includes more than 
700,000 acres of rich agricultural land 
interlaced with 700 miles of waterways. 
These waterways meander among more 
than 50 reclaimed islands. The islands, 
many of which lie below sea level, have 
peat soils and are protected from flood- 
water and high tides by manmade levees. 

The delta has also blossomed into a 
major recreation area serving a host of 
water-oriented activities such as fishing, 
boating and water skiing. Two deep-draft 
ship channels pass through it, one termi- 
nating in Sacramento and the other in 
Stockton. A large industrial complex is 
located at its western edge. 

In addition, the delta is California’s 
greatest fishery resource furnishing 
spawning grounds for our large salmon 
fishing industry plus striped bass and a 
variety of sport fish. 

There is plenty of water in the delta 
and there always will be; it is the quality 
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of the water which is of concern. The 
delta has been continually plagued with 
salt water tides from the Pacific Ocean, 
as well as with other water quality prob- 
lems, and in times of drought and during 
the low runoff months sea water has in- 
truded into many of the delta channels. 

Water quality problems were the rea- 
son for the first unit of the Central Valley 
project in the delta—the Contra Costa 
Canal. It began operation in 1940, and 
was built because of the intermittent na- 
ture of usable quality water. Other areas 
in the delta were protected for most of 
each water year by the large amount of 
surplus water flowing from the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Rivers through 
the delta channels and on into San Fran- 
cisco Bay repelling the salty tides from 
the ocean. 

With the continued development of the 
Federal Central Valley project, the in- 
creasing demands in the Federal service 
areas for additional water supplies, and 
the gradual buildup in demand from the 
State water project, all of which must 
come from the delta, these surplus waters 
must be withdrawn from the delta chan- 
nels and diverted into the aqueduct sys- 
tems of these two projects. 

It became apparent during the past 
decade that with the prospective with- 
drawal of these large amounts of water 
that a solution to salinity intrusion, par- 
ticularly where many local agricultural 
interests and communities now obtain 
their water supplies, had to be found. 

Consequently, an Interagency Delta 
Committee was established in 1961. This 
committee was sponsored by the U.S. 
Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the California Department of 
Water Resources with an announced ob- 
jective to arrive at a mutually acceptable 
plan for moving high quality water to 
the delta pumps as well as meeting delta 
needs. 

In January of 1965, the Interagency 
Delta Committee recommended a con- 
cept called the Peripheral Canal as by far 
the best solution to the delta water trans- 
fer problems. Prior to publication of the 
report, the Peripheral Canal plan was 
presented in detail at public hearings 
where it received overwhelming support 
by Federal, State, and local interests 
which included agricultural groups, water 
districts, county and city levels of gov- 
ernment, sportsmen’s groups and the 
commercial fishing industry. 

The project consists of an unlined ca- 
nal, hydraulically isolated from the delta. 
It will extend from the Sacramento River 
near Hood around the delta’s eastern 
edge past Stockton to the State and Fed- 
eral export pumps west of Tracy. Fresh 
water releases from key points on the 
canal will be made into delta channels 
to repel salt water, to enhance the fish 
habitat and to provide for local water 
supply. The canal will be 43 miles long 
with a water surface over 400 feet wide. 
It will have a capacity at its intake of 
about 22,000 cubic feet per second. The 
canal and other works will cost approxi- 
mately $180 million. 

Together with this project, the Bureau 
of Reclamation is proposing a new unit 
of the Central Valley project to protect 
the water users within the delta region 
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in Contra Costa County from the present 
continuing deterioration of their water 
quality. The Kellogg Unit will increase 
the reliability of the Contra Costa Canal 
delivery system and will.expand the pres- 
ent delivery capability of 80,000 acre- 
feet per year to 195,000 acre-feet. De- 
signed for eventual expansion to 440,000 
acre-feet, this unit of the Central Valley 
project will be able to meet the expand- 
ing needs of Contra Costa County for the 
foreseeable future. This source of water 
is vital to Contra Costa County where 
90 percent of deliveries by the Contra 
Costa Canal now are for domestic and 
industrial uses. 

The peripheral canal offers the surest 
guarantee of quality water for the Kel- 
logg project. Since the canal would de- 
liver water directly to Kellogg pumps, it 
will insure an improvement of water 
quality over operation without the 
peripheral canal. 

The Kellogg unit will consist of three 
reservoirs and about 23 miles of canal 
constructed for the purpose of increasing 
the quality and quantity of water served 
to Contra Costa County. It will also pro- 
vide much needed recreational facilities 
in that area. 

The peripheral canal will salvage up 
to 2% million acre-feet of water per 
year, This is the amount of additional 
water that would have to be released 
from storage reservoirs into the delta 
and wasted to the ocean in order to 
maintain water quality at the export 
pumps without the peripheral canal. 
The cost of providing 24 million acre- 
feet of water in the delta from future 
storage projects would be well over $200 
million, 

There is little question of the urgency 
of these two projects moving forward to- 
gether. The peripheral canal, recom- 
mended by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
the Corps of Engineers and the Califor- 
nia Department of Water Resources is 
the most practical approach to provide 
high standards of water quality for the 
State aqueduct system and the Fed- 
eral Central Valley project while main- 
taining adequate standards of water 
quality for the delta water users and 
enhancing recreation and fish and wild- 
life uses. And the Kellogg unit will con- 
tinue to afford a high standard of pro- 
tection to the delta water users within 
Contra Costa County for the next few 
decades. 

These projects are required to main- 
tain local, State and Federal water qual- 
ity objectives and to protect and enhance 
the delta resources as the Federal and 
State export pumps go into full opera- 
tion. It will represent a large step for- 
ward in meeting our growing concern 
over pollution of our rivers and streams. 

That is why I am today introducing 
a bill to authorize the construction of 
the peripheral canal as a joint-use fa- 
cility of the Federal Government and 
the State of California with a propor- 
tionate sharing of construction and op- 
erating costs and the Kellogg unit as a 
part of the Federal Central Valley proj- 
ect. They are essential to protect the con- 
tractors for State project water and 
assure the delta interests of a continuing 
flow of quality waters. 
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FIRST ANNUAL CONGRESSIONAL 
FLYING CLUB DINNER 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
last night, Members of Congress and 
their ladies, members of the Congres- 
sional Flying Club, and representatives 
of the aviation community, who attended 
the First Annual Congressional Flying 
Club Dinner in Washington, D.C., heard 
a dear friend of aviation, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, the Honorable JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
tell of discovering two unique docu- 
ments; a letter from Thomas Jefferson to 
Mr. D. B. Lee expressing doubt that man 
would ever develop a means of propelling 
himself through the air, and a copy of a 
bill introduced in the U.S. Senate little 
more than half a century ago, offering 
$100,000 to anyone who invented a ma- 
chine capable of carrying passengers and 
cargo through the air at a speed greater 
than 30 miles per hour. 

I think these two documents demon- 
strate the truly remarkable progress of 
aviation during this century, and I ask 
that they be shared with all Americans 
by being printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. The documents are as follows: 
[The first bill introduced for an Appropria- 

tion for Aeronautics by the U.S. Govern- 

ment] 
S. 1344 
In the Senate of the United States, Dec. 20. 
1893 
Mr. Cockrell (by request) introduced the 
following bill; which was read twice and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce 
A bill to secure aerial navigation 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to pay the sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars to any inventor, 
from whatever part of the world, who shall, at 
any time prior to the first day of January, 
nineteen hundred, construct a vessel that will 
on the verified report of three engineers ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of War, demon- 
strate, within or near the city of Washing- 
ton, the practicability of safely navigat- 
ing the air at a speed of not less than thirty 
miles an hour, and capable of carrying pas- 
sengers and freight weighing a total of at 
least five tons. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON’S LETTER ABOUT AERONAU- 
TICS FROM THE AERONAUTICAL ARCHIVES OF 
THE INSTITUTE OF THE AERONAUTICAL 
SCIENCES 

MONTICELLO, 
April 27, 1822. 

Sm: Your letter of the 15th is received, but 
age has long since obliged me to withold my 
mind from speculations of the difficulty of 
those of your letter, that therein are means of 
artificial buoyancy by which man may be 
supported in the air, the Balloon has proved, 
and that means of directing it may be dis- 
covered is against no law of nature and is 
therefore possible as in the case of Birds, 
but to do this by mechanical means alone 
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in a medium so rare and unassisting as air 
must have the aid of some principal not yet 
generally known, However I can really give 
no opinion understandingly on the subject 
and with more good will than confidence 
wish you success. 
TH. JEFFERSON. 
Mr. D. B. LEE. 


WILLITS MEETS THE CHALLENGE 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I recently had the privilege of attending 
the Congress for Community Progress in 
Willits, Calif. The citizens of that city 
are concerned about need for economic 
development and are willing to make 
great efforts to develop their many as- 
sets. It was a pleasure for me to be able 
to participate in their initial planning 
efforts. 

The luncheon speaker at the meeting 
was Mr. A. R. Bigley, community de- 
velopment officer for the Bank of Amer- 
ica. Al Bigley’s remarks were most en- 
lightening and stimulating. I think this 
speech is one of the best I have heard on 
community development and I would like 
to bring it to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of this body. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

WILLITS MEETS THE CHALLENGE 


(Address by A. R. Bigley, Community Devel- 
opment Officer, Bank of America, San 
Francisco, given on May 13, 1967 at the 
“Congress for Community Progress”, Wil- 
lits, Calif.) 

The cabin door slammed shut as the last 
passenger boarded the huge jet liner. 

After lumbering away from the terminal 
the aircraft is positioned on the runway 
preparatory to taking off. 

Now the giant jet has the green light— 
throttles move forward; wheels begin to roll; 
50, 100, 150, 160 miles per hour; speed is in- 
creased; the runway is slipping behind. 

Now! the aircraft is committed... it 
cannot stop... it must continue!—it is 
committed to take off!! 

Just as an airliner is committed—reaches 
a point of no return if its flight is to be suc- 
cessful—so too are the community and its 
people committed once they join together to 
do something about their common problems! 

By your presence here today—you have 
committed yourselves to the development 
and betterment of Willits. 

Your participation in this congress for 
community progress bears witness that you 
are not apathetic—you are not satisfied with 
the status-quo. 

No community can stand still—no state- 
ment could be truer. For a community will 
either continue to develop and prosper, or it 
will stagnate and deteriorate. 

Speaking of the “community”—just what 
do I mean? 

The buildings? 

The parks? 

The streets? 

The homes? 

The warehouses, factories, and offices? 

Yes, of course these things represent the 
city—they are what an outsider sees, But, the 
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city, the community, Willits—is something 
more! 

It is people! It is you! 

Every community is a reflection of its peo- 
ple and their attitudes! Through the people 
the outsider learns whether it is a warm, 
friendly place to live. 

Economic statistics and physical charac- 
teristics tell a part of the story—but it is 
you! and you alone who really make a bal- 
anced community. 

That is a place where it is pleasant to live; 
attractive to visit, and profitable to do busi- 
ness. 

A great deal of concern—for and about 
their city is expressed by citizens in every 
area of our state. 

Recently I came across an article in the 
newspaper of a community in California. 

This was written by a local citizen and it 
struck me as being very poignant—something 
we could all take a lesson from. 

I would like to share this article with you 
and quickly read you some of the highlights. 
The community shall remain anonymous— 
I will refer to it as—“Cal-ville.”’ 

The article is entitled “Do You Take Pride 
in Your City of Calville?” The author started 
out describing what his city is, the buildings, 
the streets, and other outward signs, and 
more than that it is the people! 

The article goes on, and I quote: 

“Yes, that’s what a city is, people; all 
kinds, shapes, colors, and forms. And that’s 
what Calville is—people! 

“Calville is you and me. Your neighbors 
and mine. Calville is the sum total of all of 
us interacting with one another in the pur- 
suit of everyday living. 

“Look around you! Calville—this city of 
buildings, streets and shops, is you! This 
collection of buildings, laid out in an orderly 
manner along asphalt streets, is what visi- 
tors judge you by. It is the first thing they 
see. 

“And who knows better than we, how last- 
ing first impressions can be. 

“Look around you! Are you proud of what 
you see?“ 

A downtown whose buildings have reached 
a point of no return, and where weeds are 
left to grow in the cracked sidewalks. A 
downtown, which, in most cases is drab and 
littered. 

A residential section, where, in some cases, 
citizens are unwilling to put in curb and 
gutters so that water fails to run off, and 
collects. A residential section where sub- 
standard buildings are left standing year 
after year in decay. A residential section, in 
some places, where homes do not have yards 
but are surrounded by junk. 

“These are the minus things that a visitor 
sees. I know, for it wasn’t too long ago I was 
a stranger, a newcomer. 

“The visitor usually decides on first im- 
pressions. He doesn’t stick around to dis- 
cover the plus features. 

“Calville is a city of warm friendly people 
in an area whose potential has no bounds. 
It is a city where people enjoy living; but; 
I'm afraid, a city with very little civic pride. 
Very few of us really care. 

“We litter our streets (even after the city 
and the Chamber of Commerce provided lit- 
ter baskets). We let our sidewalks go, never 
bothering to make repairs. 

“We fight curbs and gutters because we 
have to spend a little money, failing to 
realize that curbs and gutters will make our 
living healthier. 

“We teach our children (or maybe we don’t 
teach them at all) how to break pop bottles 
in the streets—to mark or mar public prop- 
erty. 

“Maybe we don't care, although I don't 
think this is true at all. 

“Some merchants have remodeled (and my 
thanks go out to them) to help give the city 
a face lift. Others wash and sweep their side- 
walks daily, and others even take the time to 
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clear the weeds from vacant lots adjacent 
to their place of business. We need more like 
them. 

“It can’t be because we don’t care, for 
most of us take very good care of our own 
property. Our homes are always painted, our 
lawns and flowers neatly kept. 

“No, I think we care, but let’s face it:—it’s 
just too much trouble to put that chewing 
wrapper in the basket or to empty the car 
ash tray into a trash can. 

“It’s too much trouble to take the time to 
do something about our city. It’s easier to 
close our eyes. 

“It is time we opened our eyes, took a good 
look at our city, and began to work together 
for the future.” 

We are almost to the end of this article 
and the author winds it up like this... 

“Now is the time for all good citizens to 
come to the aid of their city! For without 
our help it can do nothing. 

“If anything is going to be done, it’s up to 
us, for in the last analysis we, the people, 
are Calville“. 

End of quote. . and I think I'll leave 
it right there without any editorial comment. 
But, consider for a minute the motivation 
that went into writing this article and the 
impact it probably had on “Calville”. 

Perhaps we don’t know how the author 
of our “Calville’ article was motivated 
but he was indeed. Just as each of you here 
today were stimulated by a civic, personal, or 
whatever interest you may have—you were 
moved to do something for and to your 
community—Willits! 

You responded to the pre-congress ques- 
tionnaire that invited you to state your area 
of community interest. 

You came here today to stand up and be 
counted as an active and concerned citizen 
of Willits. 

A great deal of time and effort has gone 
into the preparation of this congress for 
community progress. 

You have spent all morning listening to 
panels and engaging in discussions that have 
led to the recommendations soon to be 
presented. 

As I see it a great deal of thought has been 
devoted to the topics that were under con- 
sideration. While it was impossible for me 
to attend all of the panel sessions, I did 
manage to listen to some of the discussion 
on each subject. 

Certainly your problems are not unique 
to Willits—other communities have had the 
same problems—the same needs. And they 
have met these problems and fulfilled these 
needs with a sound program and follow 
through. 

Let’s consider briefly, the questionnaire 
you filled out and the subjects of special 
interest: 

Many of you indicated an interest in Item 
No. 4 of the development topic. 

“How can our present industries be aided 
and what can we do to obtain new clean 
industries?” 

This question is a great deal more involved 
than it appears at first glance. 

Before you can expect to make any progress 
on this subject you must first do your ut- 
most with each of the other topics listed in 
the questionnaire— 

Education and youth. 

Public services. 

Beautification. 

Culture and recreation. 

Public transportation, streets and high- 
ways because it is only through total devel- 
opment that Willits can become attractive— 
physically and economically—to any in- 
vestor. 

To go back to item 4: I think that it 
should be discussed in two parts. First, “How 
can our present industries be aided?” 

The factors affecting growth of existing 
industries are— 
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The development of new or the expansion 
of existing markets. 

Availability of financial assistance—such 
as can be provided by your little lake devel- 
opment corporation. 

Training or retraining through your sec- 
ondary schools to obtain the necessary voca- 
tional skills. 

This is very important. I have heard of 
cases where industry was financially able and 
desired to expand—but the shortage of 
skilled and supervisory labor held them back, 
and there is the all important factor—com- 
munity attitude! Are you willing to help 
your existing industries? 

Individual communities should always be 
alert to the fact that the jobs created and 
the tax revenues received are just as real 
from an expanding plant as from the acqui- 
sition of a new plant. 

Part two of this topic: “What can we do 
to obtain new clean industries?” 

In addition to the factors affecting the 
growth of existing industries—consider this 
fact of life. 

Industrial Plants Locate for Profit—This 
may come as a shock since many communi- 
ties cherish the mistaken notion that an in- 
dustry selects a location more or less as a 
favor to the designated community. Or, be- 
cause the locator considers it an ideal place 
to live. 

The typical plant locator—or location 
team—is looking for a place that will, hope- 
fully, insure profitable and expanding opera- 
tions over a long period of time. 

The need for a new plant can develop— 
because it is becoming too expensive to ship 
existing products from old plants located 
outside a changing market area; or, to 
launch a new product in a plant in a new 
market. 

This type of development is not easy—it 
will not happen automatically just because 
you say you want it! 

It is the same as with anything that is 
worthwhile. 

You have to work for it! 

Many of you also expressed a concern for 
the beautification of Willits. How much 
should the community do? How far should 
it go? How much can the community do? 
How much should it spend? 

A thorough analysis must be made of ex- 
isting conditions to determine the answers 
to these questions and the course of action 
to be taken toward community beautifica- 
tion. 

One, or more of the following may be used 
in the process of making a better Willits. 
You will note each step becomes a little 
more involved—requires more coordination 
and cooperation, 

Step One—Municipal Housecleaning—Be- 
gins with a review of all codes and ordinances 
currently “on the books.“ 

Here are some suggested items that may be 
improved by careful enforcement of the per- 
tinent codes and ordinances— 

Weed abatement. 

Anti-litter ordinances. 

Street cleaning. 

Sign ordinances and this includes Store 
and business signs Political and amusement 


Abandoned property, for example, Old cars. 

Removal of unsafe—condemned—build- 
ings. 

Zoning and building codes. 

Step Two—A Beautification, Clean-Up, 
Paint-Up Campaign; Joint Public and Pri- 
vate Action— 

Municipal action involves the city’s basic 
maintenance of the essential items under its 
jurisdiction. That is—street furniture in- 
cluding Street name signs, Traffic control 
signs and signals, Fire hydrants, Street lights, 
and Police and fire control boxes. 

Additionaly, professional consultants can 
be called in to objectively evaluate a down- 
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town area. A beautification program will re- 
sult from a coordinated plan of rejuvena- 
tion and fixing up what the community al- 
ready has. 

Step Three—Involves Private Capital and 
Reconstruction 

This approach to community betterment 
involves the individual property owner. By 
fixing up his property, or rebuilding, the 
individual will benefit from increased rents, 
more business, higher resale value, and the 
community will benefit through increased 
assessment values, more community vitality, 
and attraction of new businesses. 

Step Four—A Downtown Plan: Calling in 
the Professional Planning Consultant—Based 
on wide experience and proven techniques 
the professional planner can evaluate the 
economic feasibility of any local action and 
objectively advise the community of its true 
potential for revitalization. Armed with this 
knowledge a community is able to pursue 
short, medium, and long-range objectives. 

Step Five—Local Redevelopment Agency— 
“Tax Increment Financing’—Under the 
Community Redevelopment Law of California 
communities are empowered to create a Re- 
development Agency to finance redevelop- 
ment projects. 

And Step Six—Urban Renewal Program— 
This federal program under the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development assists 
communities to eliminate slums and blight. 
This is a local program, locally conceived, 
planned and executed through concerted 
community effort. 

Bt, as I said before, a thorough analysis 
must be made of existing conditions to de- 
termine how much a community wants to 
do, how much the community should do, 
how much the community can do. 

There is the old cliché—“A problem well 
defined is half solved” and that’s what this 
“Congress” is all about.. to ferret out the 
deficiencies and needs of the community 
and to expose the problems to public discus- 
sion, 

Now that you know the problems—don’t 
drop the ball. Assign priorities to the needs 
of your community and give your project 
committees your wholehearted and continu- 
ing support. 

Experience shows that every community 
that has held a congress for community 
progress has had success! 

The degree of success is in direct propor- 
tion to the effort and consistency that goes 
into the implementation of the recommen- 
dations. 

Looking around me today I'm convinced 
that Willits is not going to be satisfied with 
the status quo! You do want a better com- 
munity. But—in addition to planning for 
the future you must look at what you haye— 
take care of what you have. 

Show your present industry that you ap- 
preciate having them in your community. 

Show your retail and service businessmen 
that their presence is welcome and desirable. 

Show your elected officials and civic lead- 
ers that you appreciate the services they are 
performing for you. 

Show your property owners and residents 
how much the community appreciates that 
they invest in and live in Willits. 

Encourage local businesses and industry to 
expand and prosper in and with Willits, 

Mark well the recommendations of your 
panels here today in this congress for com- 
munity progress! The job will call for total 
community action—total community in- 
volvement! 

The challenge is here—the destiny of 
Willits is up to you! 

Willits is your town! Whatever it is— 
whatever it is going to be is up to you! If 
anything is going to happen—it is because 
you have met the challenge and cause things 
to happen!!! 
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NEAR EAST CRISIS 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
question but that recent developments in 
the Near East have gravely threatened 
the peace of that area. The buildup of 
forces, the continued threat of terrorism 
across frontiers and President Nasser’s 
action in closing the Gulf of Aqaba to 
Israel shipping represent major threats 
to Near Eastern security and stability. 

These are not questions involving one 
or two regional states, or several regional 
states and one great power. They 
threaten the gravest consequences to 
many nations. It is for this reason that 
the policy of the United States under 
both parties has been, as President John- 
son has said, to oppose aggression and 
violence in the area. I believe it is most 
important that immediate steps be taken 
through the United Nations to try to 
ease the present crisis. 

To give time for the United Nations 
and its Secretary General, who is now in 
Cairo, to get to work on this problem, I 
think it is essential that other world lead- 
ers who can play a constructive role now 
measure up to their responsibilities. I 
hope that all follow President Johnson’s 
lead in urging the greatest restraint on 
the parties to this dispute in the light 
of their United Nations responsibilities. 


PROBLEMS OF MINK PRODUCERS 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Rupee] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Speaker, it is a sad 
day indeed when the American producer 
faces the threat of losing the American 
market. Yet today we see our dairy pro- 
ducers, beef producers, fish producers, 
and mink producers—to name a few— 
fighting for survival amidst the ever in- 
creasing flood of foreign imports. 

I rise today to draw the attention of 
my colleagues to the problems faced by 
our mink producers. In 1965, the 232 
mink ranchers in the State of Michigan 
represented a total investment in ranch 
production of $7,360,000, producing 322,- 
000 pelts with gross sales of $5,658,000. 
Figure based on national average of 
$17.57 per pelt. 

A fine pelt does not just happen, it is 
the result of years of breeding and care- 
ful attention. Contrary to what may be 
popular thought, most of the mink we 
see is the result of the careful breeding on 
a ranch—wild mink is no longer a serious 
source of supply in the United States. 
Trial and error, year by year, revealed 
the secrets of the life cycle of this wild 
and uncompromising little animal. And, 
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I might add, the mink can be a vicious 
animal, his teeth are sharp and his jaws 
strong. He is nervous, can easily die of 
overexcitement and certainly has no 
qualms about biting the hand that feeds 
him. 

Mink breeding is a highly specialized 
art. It includes constant change and im- 
provement in cages and housing. The 
value of water and circulation of fresh 
air, cleanliness and response to seasonal 
light cycles has been discovered and 
regulated. Diseases have been fought off 
and controlled by the use of hormones, 
vitamins, constant care. The mink is 
highly susceptible to diseases of the fur 
and, of course, nothing is more costly to 
the producer. 

The American mink producer has de- 
veloped a fine product, and the expense 
of such an endeavor is no surprise. As the 
demand for mink grew, and the American 
market blossomed, foreign competitors 
were quick to follow approved methods 
of production with pelts of their own and 
their pelts enjoy duty-free entry into the 
United States. 

In the past 10 years, imported pelts 
have accounted for about 40 percent of 
the American market, The U.S. rancher 
has come to view with alarm the growing 
volume of this traffic as it tends to de- 
preciate the value of a mink garment as 
something uniquely rare. Mounting vol- 
ume of mink in the world market also has 
depressed the price structure to the point 
where most American ranchers are 
forced to sell at near cost of production, 
which is admittedly higher in the United 
States than abroad. 

As a mark of the severity of this 
economic pressure, over 30 percent of 
the ranchers of the United States in the 
years 1961-64, were forced out of busi- 
ness. By contrast, the number of ranch- 
ers abroad, as well as their production, 
was mounting dramatically, based largely 
on the growth of cheap, foreign mink 
pelts used for trimming coats and suits. 

The economic severity imposed on the 
American rancher by this foreign com- 
petition has fostered new standards of 
economy and efficiency on the ranches 
of this country and has resulted in the 
production of a far finer mink pelt for 
the fashion world. The surviving rancher, 
more determined and more ingenious 
than ever, has resolved to promote his 
product, educate and protect the con- 
sumer, to work in behalf of fair trade 
and to raise the quality standards of his 
production, 

There must be an end to this free 
market for foreign competition, As I 
have stated, in 1965, the State of Michi- 
gan had 232 mink ranches representing 
a total investment in ranch production 
of $7,360,000 and producing 322,000 pelts 
with gross sales of $5,658,000. In 1966, 
the total investment in ranch production 
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was $8,150,000, 200 ranches produced 
357,000 pelts with gross sales of $6,945,- 
000. Based on $19.48 per pelt. 

In 1 year, the total investment in 
ranch production increased $790,000— 
and this increase came while 32 mink 
ranchers were forced to close their oper- 
ation. This represents a reduction of 14 
percent in the number of ranches in 
Michigan, 14 percent of the ranches 
closed between the end of 1965 and the 
close of 1966. If allowed to continue the 
present course, it would take only 7 
short years for our Michigan producers 
to become nonexistent. And yet, this 
country has no quota on mink imports. 

I am, today, introducing legislation 
which would establish a quota on im- 
ports, It is a realistic measure and I ask 
that my colleagues give it their careful 
consideration. My proposal would estab- 
lish a duty-free quota of 40 percent of 
the average U.S. consumption for the 
past 10 years. After the quota has been 
filled, any further imports would be sub- 
ject to a duty of 50 percent of their 
value—American selling price, This quota 
would be aimed at skins, dressed or not 
dressed, and would not cover pieces. My 
legislation would be based on a first come, 
first served, basis and would not establish 
specific quotas for specific countries. 

The American market is big and it is 
growing, there is plenty of room for 
sound domestic supply and a sound pro- 
gram of imports. But this balance must 
be achieved and insured. Our producers 
cannot compete with the low overhead 
enjoyed by those in many other coun- 
tries. The cost of quality production is 
high and our ranchers must not be penal- 
ized because they spend the necessary 
time and money to produce an outstand- 
ing product. 

The market is ready, our producers are 
prepared, we must provide the proper 
balance. My distinguished colleague from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Burke], has given 
much time and attention to the pressing 
mink import problem and legislative so- 
lutions. I want to thank Congressman 
Burke of Massachusetts for making his 
research available to me. 

I urge the Congress to give early, fa- 
vorable attention to this legislation which 
would establish a reasonable quota on 
mink imports and ask that the text of 
my bill be included at this point. 

HR. 10301 
A bill to amend the Tariff Schedules of the 

United States with respect to the rate of 

duty on whole skins of mink, whether or 

not dressed 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
schedule 1, part 5, subpart B of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States (19 U.S.C. 


1202) is amended by inserting after item 
123.50 the following new items: 


which 11 40% of the domestic consumption of such skins 


during 
123. 62 


Free 


that year, as estimated by the Secretary of Agriculture under 
headnote 5 to this subpart___._-_-_.- 0 50% ad val. 


50% ad val. 


50% ad val. 
50% ad val. 8 
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(b) The headnotes for schedule 1, part 5, 
subpart B of such Schedules are amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
headnote: 

“5. The Secretary of Agriculture, for each 
calendar year after 1967, shall, before the 
beginning of such year, estimate, publish, 
and certify to the Secretary of the Treasury 
the number of whole skins of mink, whether 
or not dressed, that will be domestically 
consumed during such year, Estimations 
made by the Secretary of Agriculture under 
this headnote shall be final.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply with respect to 
articles entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption on or after January 
1, 1968, 


PROPOSALS FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I include the balance of the 
“Proposals for Congressional Action,” as 
submitted by the Smaller Business As- 
sociation of New England, in the Recorp 
at this point. As I mentioned yesterday, 
this very fine presentation of a number of 
important legislative issues affecting 
small businesses in New England has once 
again been made by the association, and 
we are all grateful, I am sure, for this 
valuable expression of business opinion. 

The final sections of the report which 
follow were prepared by these members 
of the association: on “Labor,” Mr. C. 
W. E. Bollard, of the Ellis Paperboard 
Products, Portland, Maine; on “SBA and 
SBIC’s,” Mr. Ernest H. Osgood, Jr., vice 
president in charge of small business 
loans, State Street Bank & Trust Co., 
Boston, Mass.: 

PROPOSALS FOR CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 
LABOR 
1. Establish labor courts to resolve critical 
labor disputes 

Strikes against the public interest, such as, 
last summer's airline strike and the New York 
City transit strike, are not only crippling to 
the economy, but indicate that present pro- 
cedures for preventing such occurrences are 
outmoded and inadequate. 

SBANE recommends that appropriate leg- 
islation be enacted to curtail the possibility 
of such strikes against the public interest, 
and that Federal Labor Courts be estab- 
lished, staffed by life tenure judges who are 
empowered, through legislation, to settle 
such problems before they reach the strike 
stage. 

2. Enjoin unions from violating no-strike 
clauses 

The United States Supreme Court has ruled 
that existing law prohibits Federal Courts 
from enjoining a union striking in violation 
of its contract, while at the same time, the 
courts may issue an injunction order enforc- 
ing an employer’s agreement to arbitrate a 
union dispute. 

It would appear, therefore, as a result of 
this disparity, employers and unions do not 
share equal legal remedies when breaches of 
collective bargaining agreements occur. 

If a union violates a no-strike clause, the 
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employer’s only recourse is to seek damages 
in court. For the small businessman, this is 
seldom feasible. He has neither the time 
which might be used up in procedural delays, 
nor the monetary resources necessary to cover 
court costs. 

Therefore, many members feel that steps 
should be taken to insure that injunctions 
can and will be issued against unions break- 
ing no-strike clauses. 


3. Require secret ballot for union 
recognition 


In the original statute creating NLRB pro- 
cedures, Congress set forth the use of the 
secret ballot. Since that time, their intent 
has been ignored as evidenced by the number 
of cases in which the NLRB has held that 
employers must recognize and bargain with 
unions based only on employee signatures 
on union authorization cards. These signa- 
tures do not necessarily show the same re- 
sults that would be obtained by use of a 
secret ballot. 

It is the hope of many in small business 
that the use of secret ballots will be re-estab- 
lished In all cases. 


4. Retain section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act 


As in the past, our members are strongly 
opposed to all attempts to repeal Section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. In the pro- 
longed debate on right-to-work versus union 
security, we found no adequate justification 
for requiring any employee to join a union 
against his will in order to obtain or keep 
a job. 

We know of no better statement of the 
fundamental reasons for keeping Section 
14(b) than that of Justice Louis D. Brandeis 
when he said: 

“The union attains success when it reaches 
the ideal condition, and the ideal condition 
for a union is to be strong and stable and 
yet to have in the trade outside its own 
ranks an appreciable number of men who 
are non-unionist. Such a nucleus of unor- 
ganized labor will check oppression by the 
union as the union checks oppression by 
the employer.” 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


1. Sale or lease of surplus United States 
Government machine tools to small busi- 
ness 
In view of the critical shortage of ma- 

chine tools in many categories, we ask that 

consideration be given by the SBA to estab- 
lishing a program to make available United 

States Government surplus machine tools 

and related equipment for sale or lease to 

small business. 

Rising demands for this equipment has 
resulted in some machine tools 20 years old 
selling at a higher price than when new. 
Small business is at a disadvantage when 
ordering new machine tools because of a 
lack of priority when not involved in prime 
contracts. The waiting period for delivery 
of this new equipment is sometimes from 
12 to 18 months at a time when, due to 
the Southeast Asian crisis, efficient and 
timely production by small business manu- 
facturers for both military and civilian use 
is even more important. 

It has been estimated that the govern- 
ment owns over 100,000 tools and most are 
not in actual use. 

Much of this machinery, which is in good 
condition, if made available to the small 
manufacturing firm, would enable it to im- 
prove its production and in many instances, 
improve the accuracy and quality of the 
final product. The added production would 
also help to dampen inflation. 

We feel that under the SBA, this program 
should be developed and implemented with- 
out delay. The selling price formula could 
be implemented on the basis of the system 
used after World War II under the War As- 


sets Program. 
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2, Confine SBA Disaster Loan Administration 
to small business 


Legislation passed at the last session of 
the Congress amended the Small Business 
Act to create a separate fund for business 
disaster loans, This will prevent future cur- 
tailment of the direct loan program due to 
the draining off of funds because of natural 
disasters such as those that occurred in 1964 
and 1965. 

Under present regulations, the SBA ad- 
ministers business disaster loans plus loans 
to those experiencing loss and damage of 
home and household goods. SBA loan proces- 
sors and appraisers, from throughout the 
country, are sent on temporary duty to the 
stricken area for extended periods of time 
to process requests for financial assistance. 
During the last disaster, these personnel were 
involved in 20 household loans to every one 
small business loan. In the future, we are 
concerned that this transfer of personnel will 
again create serious manpower shortages and 
cause interruptions in the normal adminis- 
tration of SBA loans in other sections of the 
country. 

Despite the obvious need for immediate 
assistance to disaster victims, we believe it 
would be more appropriate for some other 
agency to administer homeowner loans and 
confine the SBA function to assistance to 
small businesses. We recommend that a study 
be undertaken by the SBA to see if a more 
practical and efficient system of handling 
the separate loans could be devised which 
Ponq not impede its own intended func- 

ons. 


3. Limit small business size standards 


Since definitions of small businesses were 
first set forth in the “Small Business Size 
Standards” under Part 121 of the SBA Rules 
and Regulations, there have been six revi- 
sions. The last occurred in July of 1966 and 
has been followed until April, 1967 with 12 
Amendments increasing these size standards. 

In September, 1966 the Notice of Proposal 

published in the Federal Register set forth 
a new concept for defining small business 
concerns for the purpose of bidding on Goy- 
ernment procurements for passenger cars and 
tires. Even American Motors is now consid- 
ered small business under this change. 

We support the provisions of Section 2(a) 
of the Small Business Act which states 
the declared policy of the Congress is that 
the Government should aid, counsel, assist 
and protect, insofar as possible the interest 
of small business concerns in order to pre- 
serve free competitive enterprise. Kd 

It would seem to our Association that the 
SBA is already entrusted with extensive re- 
sponsibilities and that the present trend of 
encompassing companies that are not really 
small will only dilute the effectiveness of the 
SBA's overall programs. 

4. SBA needs better public understanding 

The SBA’s dedicated and conscientious Ad- 
ministrator, Bernard Boutin, set out to reor- 
ganize his Agency soon after he took office 
last May to insure that the public and our 
lawmakers were getting full value for every 
dollar spent. 

We heartily approve of this action and 
hope that, among its results, will be greater 
public understanding of the role and respon- 
sibilities of this vital agency by strengthen- 
ing its lines of communication, In the past, 
it has been obvious to our organization that 
the full scope and operations of the SBA 
were either not known or were misunderstood 
by the general public, the financial com- 
munity and people in small businesses. Many 
of you in the Congress will recall that this 
same need for better public relations has 
been evident in various hearings you have 
conducted. 

We sincerely trust that the SBA reorgani- 
zation will correct this communications de- 
ficiency and bring an improved public under- 
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standing of its value to small business and its 
importance to the future of our economy. 


SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT COMPANIES 


1. Provide more strength and flexibility to 
SBIC’s 

For nearly two decades, our Association 
has sought solutions to the problems faced 
by small businesses in need of equity capital 
to grow and modernize to meet competition. 
In 1947 the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment issued its policy statement “Meeting 
the Special Problems of Small Business” and 
suggested the idea of a“capital bank” to help 
meet the financial needs of small business. 

SBANE immediately seized on this idea 
since our own surveys, as well as others in- 
cluding the Federal Reserve Bank in Boston, 
showed an ever-widening gap between the 
funds which a small businessman who 
needed financing could raise himself from 
family and friends and the smallest amount 
which would interest an underwriting com- 
pany or insurance company. 

From that time on SBANE pushed the 
Capital Bank idea publicly, privately, and in 
its testimony before various committees in 
the Congress, gaining increasing interest and 
support as the years passed. Ultimately, in 
1958, the Chairman of SBANE’s “Capital 
Bank” Committee testified before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee strongly 
supporting the Johnson-Patman-Sparkman 
Bill which later became the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958. In many of its pro- 
visions, this bill was a far cry from the one 
Capital Bank in each Federal Reserve District 
which we had envisioned, but at least it was 
going in the right direction. 

During the past nine years, we have fol- 
lowed the progress of the SBIC program with 
great interest. It is interesting to see that as 
various changes and amendments have been 
made, practically all of them have been along 
the lines which we originally recommended 
in connection with our “Capital Bank”. In 
any case, it is impressive to note that the 
records of the Small Business Administration 
show that more than one billion dollars have 
been made available to some 20,000 small 
businesses by SBIC’s to date, and that the 
companies receiving these funds have ex- 
perienced five to ten times the growth and 
profitability shown by all businesses during 
the same period. 

Despite these impressive data, our Associ- 
ation believes that SBIC’s have yet to meet 
the full need for such funds by qualified 
businesses. Unfortunately, many of the bet- 
ter and more active investment companies 
have depleted their resources and cannot 
furnish additional financing to deserving 
small businesses except when they receive 
repayments from present portfolio compa- 
nies, as they themselves find it difficult to 
obtain additional financing from the public. 

SBANE believes that the value and im- 
portance of SBIC’s have been misunderstood 
and underestimated by the general public 
because of the publicity given to those which 
have not been doing a good job. Obviously, 
today there are too many SBIC’s, but it is 
hoped that their numbers will be reduced by 
eliminating the incompetent and the merg- 
ing of weaker units with stronger units so 
that there will remain perhaps some 200 
strong, well-managed SBIC’s to do the job 
of financing deserving small businesses which 
the Congress intended. 

Consequently, we support legislation which 
will give SBIC’s the opportunity to do a 
bigger and better job through amendments 
to the Small Business Investment Act which 
would authorize the SBA to lend more dol- 
lars to competent and responsible SBIC’s, 
thus increasing their resources and ability 
to invest in worthy small businesses. 

We also favor amendments to the Internal 
Revenue Code which would give SBIC’s more 
flexibility in meeting the aims of the pro- 
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gram and encourage more private investment 
in SBIC’s. 

In addition, we support the establishment 
of a Small Business Capital Bank which 
would serve as a secondary source of fi- 
nancing for SBIC’s, and eventually lead to 
the elimination of all government dollars in 
this program. 

SBIC’s represent a unique and productive 
marriage of private enterprise and govern- 
ment assistance to accomplish an important 
national goal. We urge your assistance in 
measures to strengthen this program. 


SUMMARY 


Our 1967 Proposals for Congressional Ac- 
tion are the results of months of study by 
various committees who, through surveys 
and special meetings, have collected the ex- 
pressions of the membership on problems of 
major concern. We feel that our recommen- 
dations are sound and constructive and that 
they will help the small businesses of the 
whole country to fully develop their growth 
potential. 

1. Taxation adjustments to spur growth: A 
major challenge in future years will be keep- 
ing our employment levels increasing to 
absorb the expanding labor force. Small busi- 
ness, which does not have the resources 
nor the volume to warrant automating to the 
extent of most big companies, will be de- 
pended on to provide many jobs for the 
millions entering the labor force in the com- 
ing years. 

2. Small businesses, by their very nature, 
their flexibility and ingenuity, offer unique 
capabilities for government procurement. 
Existing regulations that hinder small busi- 
ness participation to the fullest extent pos- 
sible are not only inequitable, but also con- 
trary to the best interests of the country. 
Our present period of increased government 
procurement should be matched by greater 
watchfulness to insure that small business 
has equal opportunity to contribute to its 
utmost in our defense effort. 

3. The increasing frequency of labor- 
management disputes which often result in 
irreparable harm to many segments of our 
economy has signaled the dire need for con- 
structive legislative measures. Both labor 
and ement carry an important re- 
sponsibility outside their own framework 
and we believe the time has arrived for 
legislation to prevent costly strikes against 
the public interest. 

4. Thanks to constructive legislation and 
the appointment of an Administrator, the 
SBA should be commended for its new vi- 
tality. It was just a year ago when we dis- 
cussed the need for separation between 
disaster and small business loans, the va- 
cancy in the Administrator’s office and 
rumors of the SBA being placed within the 
Commerce Department. Since last May on 
the day of our 1966 Presentation when Ad- 
ministrator Boutin was sworn in, the SBA 
has become a more effective and productive 
Agency. 

We are, however, watching with interest 
for more details on the President’s recom- 
mendation to establish a new Department 
of Business and Labor. We firmly believe it 
would be a serious mistake to make the SBA 
a part of this new department, instead of 
retaining its present independent status. We 
look for your continued support to strongly 
oppose this plan should it be proposed. 


REVIEW U.S. POLICY TOWARD THE 
USS.R.—A MAJOR THEME FOR 
THE 1967 CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
coming July 16 to 22, the ninth Captive 
Nations Week will be observed here and 
abroad. It promises to be the largest 
Observance yet as groups in this and 
other countries make their preparations 
for the event. As in previous years the 
week will largely be devoted to discus- 
sions and expressions of support for the 
captive nations in Eastern Europe, in the 
Soviet Union, Asia, and Cuba, for our 
stand and victory in Vietnam, and for a 
desperately needed examination and re- 
view of our policy toward the U.S.S.R. 

On this last subject an illuminating 
article appears in the spring issue of the 
Ukrainian Quarterly, an authoritative 
journal on East European and Asian af- 
fairs. Titled Review U.S. Policy Toward 
the US.S.R.—A Major Theme for the 
1967 Captive Nations Week” and au- 
thored by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, profes- 
sor of economics at Georgetown Univer- 
sity, the article develops the theme in a 
most fascinating way. It emphasizes the 
fact that we have never had a wholesale 
review of our policy toward the U.S. S. R., 
and concretely advances a resolution for 
this purpose. 

It is my intention, Mr. Speaker, to urge 
consideration of this resolution, and I 
feel confident that many other Members 
will find significant interest in the meas- 
ure. One of the productive results of the 
forthcoming Captive Nations Week could 
be an official acceptance of this construc- 
tive idea to review our policy toward the 
U.S.S.R. I recommend to the reading of 
my colleagues the analysis set forth in 
the Dobriansky article and insert the 
article, in full, in the Recorp: 

Review U.S. Polier TOWARD THE US.S.R.—A 
MAJOR THEME FOR THE 1967 CAPTIVE Na- 
TIONS WEEK 

(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 

During the period of July 16-22 millions 
of Americans will again observe in one form 
or another the annual Captive Nations Week. 
As in the past few years, they will be joined 
by increasing numbers of peoples in other 
lands—in Asia, Latin America, Western Eu- 
rope, and Africa—where the annual observ- 
ance has also taken root. Developed into a 
vital tradition since its inception in 1959, 
Captive Nations Week is entering into its 
ninth year of observance, and each year has 
exceeded in breadth and depth all preceding 
years.’ The full spectrum of the 1966 observ- 
ance, here and abroad, is well described in 
book form, and thousands of copies have al- 
ready entered into circulation both nation- 
ally and internationally.? 

AMERICA'S BREED OF PAVLOVIAN DOGS 

Captive Nations Week has from the start 
proven to be a national forum for the dis- 
cussion and evaluation of U.S. foreign policy, 
current trends in Cold War developments, 
and forecasts of Red strategy and tactics in 
the immediate future. It has become the 
mid-way point in any calendar year for the 


For a capsule account see author's article, 
“Forget The Captive Nations?” Washington 


saa” American Security Council, July 18, 
1966. 


* Captive Nations Week: Red Nightmare, 
Freedom’s Hope, National Captive Nations 
Committee, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1966, Washington, D.C., pp. 310. 
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crystallization of thought and action bear- 
ing on the Red Empire and its dozens of cap- 
tive nations. Moscow and its syndicated as- 
sociates make no bones about their aim to 
have the Week eliminated, and in our coun- 
try several circles have responded to Pav- 
lov’s bell, salivating with the same desire in 
behalf of what they call “detente,” “‘peace- 
ful coexistence,” “easing of tensions,” re- 
laxation” and other strikingly appropriate 
physio-psychological terms for the Pavlovian 
experience, Few will forget Izvestia’s compli- 
ments to the editor of The Washington Post 
for his salivated response, which it charac- 
terized as a “realistic understanding of the 
matter” and then poured on the following 
for nuclearitizing effect: “in a situation 
where the relation of power has shifted to the 
side of Socialism, the U.S. cannot force the 
peoples of the Socialist countries to adopt 
its standards without risking the holocaust 
of a world war. How long do the Capitol and 
the White House intend to amuse the world 
with their absurd plans?“ » And the dog is 
supposed to rest euphorically until the bell 
rings again. 

As in many other spheres of Cold War ac- 
tivity, the Red attempt to cultivate the breed 
of Pavlovian dogs with regard to Captive 
Nations Week is persistent and, in individual 
cases, successful. In 1966, for example, Radio 
Riga blurted out, We recall a meeting with 
Shabad, a correspondent of The New York 
Times, after the 25th anniversary of Soviet 
Latvia. He said he had never written about 
any such ‘Week’ and would not do it in the 
future because it was all lies.” t Interestingly 
enough, this controlled propaganda agency 
hammered away at the Week on six occasions. 
Here are a couple of samples: “The an- 
nouncement that the so-called Captive Na- 
tions Week has been proclaimed, reaches us 
from the USA like a demagogical ghost 
It cannot be fully ignored because such man- 
ifestations have become an important part of 
US political attitude (July 17, 1966). Three 
days later—“These miserable ‘Captive Weeks,“ 
proclaimed officially by Washington, serve 
not only the purpose of the cold war. The 
USA is endeavoring to pose, by this means, 
as a guardian of freedom and right, at a time 
when she conducts a sanguinary war against 
the Vietnamese people.” Were he alive, Ivan 
Petrovich Pavlov, the famous Russian 
physiologist, would be aghast at the psycho- 
political applications of his theories on con- 
ditioned reflexes. 

Especially illuminating is the fact that last 
year Moscow itself changed gears in radical 
departure as concerns its attitude toward 
the Week. After seven years of tirades and 
vehement denunciations it decided to try the 
technique of mute silence. This stance con- 
trasted sharply with the past and particu- 
larly with Suslov’s 1965 blast, “Especially 
disgusting is the villainous demagogy of the 
imperialistic chieftains of the United States. 
Each year they organize the so-called Cap- 
tive Nations Week, hypocritically pretending 
to be defenders of the nations that have 
escaped from their yoke.” Undoubtedly, by 
the silent technique the boys in Agitprop 
hoped to the impact of the Week 
and at the same time further their preten- 
sions of peaceableness and conversion to 
“good and soft communism.” They left the 
denunciatory task to puppets and subsidi- 
aries, instead. For example, a Red periodical 
sought to tie the captive nations issue with 
anti-Semitism, referring to “criminals” who 
are active in the organizations of the so- 
called ‘captive nations’... have their own 
press and conduct war-inciting activities 
through demonstrations, picket lines, etc.” 5 
The Reds are apparently concerned that the 
““captive nations’ organizations are often 


3 Izvestia, Moscow, July 15, 1964. 

Radio Riga, Latvia S.S.R., July 23, 1966. 

Chaim Suller. “Anti-Semitism In The 
USA,” Political Affairs, Fall Issue, 1966, p. 26. 
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connected with similar organizations in other 
countries in Europe and Latin America.” © 

If one bothers to scan the book on Captive 
Nations Week mentioned earlier, he cannot 
but be impressed by the fact that the spirit- 
ual communion extends to all continents of 
the world. In 1966, for instance, President J. 
On of Argentina joined the many 
Chiefs of State in issuing a Captive Nations 
Week proclamation, urging government in- 
stitutions and the people to mark the week 
by appropriate observance. Similar proclama- 
tions were issued by Argentine mayors, such 
as Mayor J. Schettini of Buenos Aires, and 
Cardinal A. Caggiano devoted a special 
solemn Mass for the captive nations in the 
Cathedral of that city. For the first time, 
too, Australia launched the observance, 
with Minister V. Meckman and others par- 
ticipating in rallies in Melbourne and else- 
where. Much to Moscow’s chagrin, no doubt, 
the truths about the captive nations in the 
face of all the alleged “tremendous changes” 
in the Red Empire will not be allowed to be 
brushed under the rug of diplomatic expedi- 
ency and make-believe. 

The Week has also served the very im- 
portant purpose of highlighting the numer- 
ous myths a number of Americans have been 
pavlovized into. For one, not a year goes by 
without the need for impressing upon our 
people the nonsensical conceptions still 
nurtured by many as to the nature and com- 
position of the Soviet Union. Here is an out- 
standing example of misguided notions com- 
mercialized into the millions: “Geographi- 
cally the largest single nation in the world, 
the land traditionally known as Russia 
sprawls across one-seventh of the earth's 
surface ... After the U.S. this once-back- 
ward nation now produces more steel, oll, 
electric power, aluminum and cement than 
any other country. In 1949 the U.S.S.R. be- 
came the second nation to produce an atom 
bomb . In rudimentary fact, neither 
the Tsarist Russian Empire—the so-called 
traditionally known Russia—nor the USSR 
has ever been a “nation,” and the present 
empire’s economic advances rest on broad 
foundations of Russian imperio-colonialist 
exploitation of over a dozen captive non- 
Russian nations and countries in the USSR, 
but one couldn’t know these fundamental 
facts from this superficial, commercialized 
effort to “inform” the American reader, The 
untiring dispenser of Kennan's Fables 
spreads similar nonsense in garbed, sophisti- 
cated style, but fortunately few legislators 
are taken in by his involute language and 
weak judgments, notwithstanding the mass 
of conceptual confusion that underlies 
them.’ It is a pity, indeed, that through the 
club alliance in the Department of State the 
case of Svetlana Stalina was initially en- 
trusted to the dispenser’s care, but despite 
the fears of the club the situation can be 
properly sanitized by several Congressional 
hearings? A vaunted Russian expert is 
scarcely a competent analyst of one who 
can be tested on her Georgian background. 

OTHER ASPECTS OF THE CURRENT ILLUSION 

In the course of the 1967 Captive Nations 
Week several other myths, dominant wish- 
ful thoughts, and glaring omissions of 
thought will doubtlessly be underscored. 
One, of course, is the myth that the so-called 
satellites in Central Europe are progressing 
toward “independence.” For a striking ex- 


* Ibid, p. 28. 

The Editors of Life. Handbook of the Na- 
tions and International Organizations, Life 
World Library, New York, 1966, p. 14. 

8 “Kennan’s Version of Why Communist 
World Is Split,” The Sunday Star, Washing- 
ton, D.C., February 5, 1967, p. C-3. 

*For a timed and planted article see Mur- 
rey Marder, “U.S. Fears Svetlana Hill 
‘Circus,’" The Washington Post, April 23, 
1967. 
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pression of this myth, read this: “With the 
exception of East Germany, Russia, has no 
more satellites, in the sense the term was 
used for so long. Rumania has defied her, as 
did Yugoslavia and Albania years ago. 
Czechoslovakia has proposed Eastern Euro- 
pean military arrangements that exclude the 
Soviet Union. To keep her troops in Europe, 
Russia has been forced to negotiate status- 
of-forces agreements, not unlike the ones 
we have around the world. Where she used 
to be able to commandeer the production of 
Eastern Europe for her own use, Russia now 
sen her raw materials to Hungary and 

hoslovakia and Poland, to supply their 
growing industries.” 19 

Little has it occurred to the Senator grasp- 
ing at these minor, accidental changes that 
each of these parts of the Red Empire is 
ultimately dependent for its survival under 
a Red regime upon the strength and power 
of the USSR. Also, the points he raises are 
given to other more accurate interpretations. 
The Rumanian contingent of the syndicate, 
for example, has defied the northern indus- 
trial sphere of captive Central Europe rather 
than what he calls “Russia.” In short, there 
is no shred of substantial evidence that sup- 
ports this convenient myth and, if as a case 
in point, the Senator wants to learn about 
Poland, he would do well to read the excel- 
lent summary on developments there as pro- 
vided by one legislator who states, Inde- 
pendence and liberalism in Soviet satellites— 
if Poland is typical of them—are myths.” u 
Needless to say, as concerns the captive na- 
tions, the peoples themselves, nothing the 
Senator has said alters, or will alter, their 
basic state of captivity under the reign of 
the interlocking, though sometimes squab- 
bling, Red syndicate. 

Concerning Vietnam, those who have par- 
ticipated in the Captive Nations Week ob- 
servances have consistently upheld Presi- 
dent Johnson's actions in that heated arena 
of the Cold War. Criticisms have been di- 
rected, however, at the scope of his policy 
there and the implementation of our meas- 
ures. Vietnam is a sterling example of our 
unpreparedness in the Cold War—too little 
and too late, followed as usual by desperate, 
last-minute recourse to military arms. At 
present, our situation there has assumed 
scandalous proportions, and when we are 
told that we can look forward to a long, 
drawn-out struggle, this is really the measure 
of the price facing us for our Cold War negli- 
gence in the past, from 1954 on. 

The plight of the 17 million captive North 
Vietnamese will again be highlighted. It is 
strange, indeed, that few of our leaders ever 
discuss this troublesome subject. Yet it is 
crucial to our winning the war in South 
Vietnam. Canada’s diplomat and former rep- 
resentative on the International Control 
Commission for Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, 
Theodore B. Blockley, has significantly 
pointed out, “Many of the North Vietnamese 
whom I met expressed the hope that one 
day the Americans would ‘again’ liberate 
them from tyranny and oppression. The pre- 
vious liberation, in their minds, was from 
the Japanese.“ Characterizing the ICC as 
not only impotent but a “fraud,” the Cana- 
dian diplomat has revealed how thousands 
of North Vietnamese had stormed the Cana. 
dian delegation’s office in the mistaken be- 
lief that exit visas could be obtained. Lagging 
miserably in ways and means of psycho- 
political warfare, we have not even begun to 
scratch the potentialities of the captive 


* Senator Edward M. Kennedy. “Europe 
And The Next Generation,” CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, April 21, 1967, pages 10467-10470. 

u Congressman Paul Findley, Poland: The 
Myth of the Independent Satellite,“ CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, January 31, 1967, p. 2108. 

1 Associated Press, New York, February 6, 
1967. 
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North Vietnamese in the war with totalitar- 
ian Hanoi, and this largely with free Viet- 
mamese and Korean means in the spirit of 
“Asia For Free Asians.” 

Another chief theme of the 1967 Captive 
Nations Week observance is the fraudulence 
of the Russian Bolshevik revolution. Moscow 
and its associates are planning a tremendous 
propaganda show this coming November, 
celebrating the 50th anniversary of this 
tragic event. Though scarcely any Western 
journalist or commentator surmised it, even 
the designation of the new USSR space- 
ships—Soyuz—is symbolically tied up with 
the forthcoming propaganda show. The em- 
phasis on the “union” of the USSR will be 
in the forefront to conceal the captivity and 
exploitation of the numerous non-Russian 
nations in that artificial state. The sharp 
contrast these past 50 years between ex- 
pansive Soviet Russian imperio-colonialism, 
particularly in the USSR, and the almost 
complete decolonization process in the Free 
World should be of basic educational worth 
to our citizenry. 

For those under the powerful Pavlovian 
influence there will also be the need to stress 
the anti-anticommunism drive of the Red 
Syndicate, the deepening reality of the Cold 
War, and Red economic strategy in the whole 
East-West trade issue. Those who wishfully 
think that concepts of captive nations, Red 
Empire, communist conspiracy and so forth 
are rigid and deep-frozen representations of 
thought should begin familiarizing them- 
selves with Red literature. Actually, such 
people are mental throw-backs to the mid- 
30s and appetizing meat for the Pavlovian 
exercise. To mention only one, Moscow's 
International Affairs is replete with articles 
on exploiting “intellectuals,” non-Commu- 
nists, and liberals in the West for the de- 
struction of anti-Communism. The same 
applies to those who through conditioned 
reflexes are under the illusion that the Cold 
War has ended or is on the verge of end- 
ing. The illusion itself is a prime product 
of Moscow’s Cold War management, and this 
at a time when we are deeply steeped in a 
heated sector of the Cold War, namely Viet- 
nam itself. Last September, Pravda summed 
up the matter this way: “The ways and 
methods of revolution embrace the whole 
arsenal of methods in the class struggle... 
including armed struggle.” By class struggle 
is meant divide and conquer in behalf of 
ultimate Soviet Russian imperio-colonialist 
power, and the struggle proliferates with 
varying intensity on every continent, in- 
cluding our own country. 

To facilitate Moscow's world-wide Cold 
War operations, especially in Vietnam, by 
liberalizing our trade with its empire borders 
on psycho-political lunacy. The present drive 
for such liberalization is also a shining ex- 
ample of our Cold War ineptitude, and in 
the end will result in desperate measures of 
military intervention, as seen in Vietnam. 
The matter of trade was brought up time 
and time again in the fight over the Senate's 
ratification of the US-USSR Consular Con- 
vention, which was the first part of a package 
deal that spells only a series of American 
Cold War blunders and losses. It is regret- 
table that Senator Dirksen, who could have 
won great distinction in blocking the ratifi- 
cation, now thinks the USSR has made “a new 
ball game" for the East-West trade issue by 
signing a pact in March with Red China to 
step up the flow of war materials to North 
Vietnam. No, the ball game still is the old 
on, and it was best shown during the hear- 
ings on the Consular Treaty, That episode 
alone should convince us of the dire need for 
a full review now of US. policy toward the 
USSR, rather than for us to bounce hap- 


133 See on pact Karl E. Meyer, “Hanoi’s Move 
In Sino-Soviet Pact Is Cited,” The Washing- 
ton Post, April 20, 1967. 
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hazardly from issue to issue as the winds 
blow tactically from the East. 


PARAMOUNT SYMBOL OF UNITED STATES 
POLITICO-CULTURAL LAG 


To appreciate how much narrow domestic 
politics and pressure was exerted on this 
basic Consular Treaty issue, we can start 
with the concerned declamations of a lady 
Senator who changed her mind at the last 
capricious moment. Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith of Maine solemnly declared, “I find it 
difficult to rationalize making a consular 
treaty with a nation that is helping the 
enemy kill American service personnel. This 
situation is completely contrary to the alleged 
treaty goal of the development of more 
friendly relations between the United States 
and Russia.” 

Concise and taken alone, this statement 
points to the three esssential aspects of the 
controversy that had significantly surround- 
ed the issue of the U.S. Senate’s ratification 
of the treaty. These basic aspects are: the 
poor timing for the treaty’s ratification, the 
acute doubtfulness of its advancing more 
friendly relations,” and the flagrant miscon- 
ceptions (e.g., USSR is Russia“) justifying 
the pressing need for a full and thorough 
review of U.S. policy toward the USSR. 

The treaty could not have been pushed 
for ratification at a worse conceivable time. 
Signed on June 1, 1964, the convention had 
not been put to the test of popular interest 
and criticism until the summer of 1965 when 
an attempt was made to railroad it through 
the Senate for ratification. The attempt 
failed, but was repeated this past January, 
only to fail again as increasing numbers of 
Americans, concerned with the USSR’s heavy 
support of Hanoi’s aggression against South 
Vietnam, demanded at least open hearings 
on the treaty. The situation in Vietnam was 
radically different in 1964 than it is now. 
Americans weren't being killed daily by 
Russian and other communist arms as they 
have been in mounting numbers since 1965. 
In March of this year about 100,000 tons of 
war supplies were shipped into Haiphong, 
the chief port of North Vietnam, by Red 
ships from the USSR and the so-called “inde- 
pendent” satellites of Central Europe, 

in contemporary circumstances it was 
not only difficult, as Senator Smith said, to 
rationalize Senate consent of this treaty, 
but it was also irrational to accept a pact 
which by substantive analysis would guar- 
antee a clear, net psychopolitical advan- 
tage to our prime enemy in Vietnam. The 
war in Vietnam would not last long if Mos- 
cow and its Red associates in Eastern Eu- 
rope were, in the interest of genuine peace, 
to cut off their flow of critical war supplies 
to Hanoi. In this ultimate sense of sustain- 
ing power in the war, Moscow, rather than 
Hanoi, is our chief enemy in Vietnam. Well 
over 80 percent of the high-powered items 
used by the North Vietnamese totalitarians 
is furnished by Moscow. Even now, long- 
range Russian weapons, the 140-mm. rockets, 
have been provided the Vietcong to extensify 
the decimation of American lives. 

“Subtle” rationalization in support of the 
treaty and the next step, liberalized trade 
with the USSR, had gone so far in Wash- 
ington that it is being argued, it is not 
to American advantage to have the flow of 
Russian aid to Hanoi reduced.“ The 
twisted logic of this position is that Hanol's 
greater dependence on USSR support as 
against Red Chinese aid would enable Mos- 
cow to influence its compatriot aggressors 
into peace negotiations. It is small wonder 
that letters to Senators from citizens across 
the nation, many of them with loved ones 
in the war, have ranged in the ratio of 200 
to 1 against a treaty with the prime enemy. 


4 The Christian Science Monitor. February 
23, 1967. 
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Senator Charles H. Percy of Illinois, who 
was elected to represent his alert constit- 
uents, actually boasted of defying a ratio of 
7,000 to 46 in apposition to the pact. Despite 
the feelings of many Republicans in the 
House of Representatives, this and similar 
actions in the Senate killed the possibility 
of making this episode an issue for Repub- 
licans in the 1968 Presidential election 
Only a 8rd Party candidate can make it a 
live issue. 

Following the open, public hearings on 
the Consular Treaty, an obviously less “sub- 
tle” but further rationalization for Senate 
consent was the CIA’s great desire to have 
the pact ratified. The new pitch to undecided 
Senators was the opportunity the treaty 
would provide for broadened CIA operations 
in the USSR. This so-called “confidential 
matter” changed the minds of several legisla- 
tors as well as a few national leaders who 
had been previously against ratification, The 
rationalization only demonstrated how few 
really had bothered to seek convincing an- 
swers to poignant questions and points raised 
during the public hearings. Of course, a 
number were motivated to favor the treaty 
by political considerations far remote from 
its substantive contents, as next year’s presi- 
dential elections, the open housing amend- 
ment, internal Party problems and the like. 

The February hearings on the treaty estab- 
lished three general facts which should serve 
as solid lessons for America’s alert citizenry 
in the future. As shown in the proceedings of 
the Senate’s Committee on Foreign Relations, 
the three facts are: (1) the clear inability of 
the treaty's proponents to meet the most 
fundamental points of criticism against its 
ratification, (2) a patent lack of awareness 
concerning the phycho-political ramifications 
of the pact, and (3) as indicated by out- 
moded preconceptions used, a deficient and 
stumbling understanding of the Soviet Union 
itself, which, behind the facade of peaceful 
coexistence” is not only our prime enemy in 
Vietnam but also the chief instigator of 
anti-American attitudes and activity in 
Western Europe, the Middle East, Africa, and 
Latin America.* These easily substantiated 
facts cast grave doubt on the objective of 
“more friendly relations” that the treaty is 
supposed to advance. 

One major objection is that the treaty is 
superfluous and represents a sham perform- 
ance of improving relations with the Soviet 
Union, It is part of the present concocted 
make-believe in detenting the USSR. The 
objection is firmly based on the Roosevelt- 
Litvinov exchanges of 1933 that established 
diplomatic relations between the United 
States and the USSR. Aside from adventi- 
tious references made to a proposed consular 
convention then and an exemplifying Ger- 
man-USSR Agreement of 1925, Litvinov ex- 
pressly agreed to the protection of American 
citizens touring or residing in the USSR in a 
November 16, 1933 communication. It reads: 
“Furthermore, I desire to state that such 
rights will be granted to American nationals 
immediately upon the establishment of re- 
lations between our two countries.” 

Predicated on the establishment of sim- 
ple relations, this agreement was never le- 
gally abrogated and thus, in international 
law, has remained in force to present day. 
Supreme Court decisions, such as U.S. vs. 
Belmont in 1937 and U.S. vs. Pink in 1942, as 


1 “Consular Pact Passes ist Test,“ The 
Evening Star, March 10, 1967, p. A-5. 

Rep. John M. Ashbrook, “The Consular 
Convention With The Soviet Union—An 
Issue for the 1968 Presidential Campaign.” 
The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, January 26, 1967, 
p. 1775. 

“Consular Convention With The Soviet 
Union, Hearings, Committee On Foreign Re- 
lations, United States Senate, USGPO, 
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well as a case in New York, are founded on 
the exchanges. The so-called Russian con- 
cession on notification and access in the 
present treaty is really no concession at all. 
This right should have been demanded long 
ago on the basis of the 38 agreements. When 
this vital point was brought up in the hear- 
ings, the chairman, Senator J. W. Fulbright, 
rightly admitted—for the record shows it— 
that the State Department was never chal- 
lenged on this. And this after two years of 
concern with the treaty! Yet, following the 
hearings the State Department lied through 
its teeth in response to the Committee’s in- 
quiry when it predicated the whole Litvinov 
exchange and declaration of protection on 
the German-USSR Agreement of 1925.“ It is 
amazing that no one in the Senate chal- 
lenged this strategem. 

Another important legal objection is based 
on the misrepresentations in the treaty it- 
self, which are clearly indicative of the 
askewed preconceptions dominating our of- 
ficials who framed the pact. The treaty is 
replete with the notion of a Soviet na- 
tional,” “a national of the sending state,” 
“the national flag of the sending state,” and 
“the national coat-of-arms of the sending 
state.” Even on the basis of the USSR Con- 
stitution, not to mention rudimentary politi- 
cal realities in the USSR, there is no such 
political animal in existence as a “Soviet 
national,” nor are there such objects in exist- 
ence as a national flag” or a “national coat- 
of-arms” of the USSR. These concepts are 
applicable to the United States, which is a 
nation-state, but they are myths as concerns 
the USSR, which is an empire-state, made 
up of numerous, different national republics. 

In a court of law, a contract of this sort, 
dealing in part with mythical objects, would 
be thrown out for its crass misrepresenta- 
tions. But worse still, from a psycho-political 
point of view, Moscow surely must gloat over 
the unbridged gap of understanding shown 
by our professed bridge-builders with regard 
to the many non-Russion nations in the 
USSR. On the one hand, it naturally wel- 
comes this treaty and its fantastic con- 
ceptual contents, for by all evidence the 
treaty is essentially a diplomatic affirmation 
of Moscow's imperium in imperio, the Soviet 
Union itself; on the other hand, it will un- 
questionably use the treaty in its dealings 
with the non-Russian nations as prime evi- 
dence of the fact that they have little to 
look forward to from a country that in one 
breath speaks of “friendship with all peo- 
ples” and in the next doesn’t even recognize 
their distinctive national identities, which 
Moscow at least nominally does. 

Aggravating all this further is the branch 
principles of consularism, the instrument 
that supposedly attests to the “national” in- 
tegrality of the USSR. Regardless of the spe- 
cious distinction made between the treaty 
as a body of guidelines and subsequent nego- 
tiations on consulate locations, the very 
proffer of this principle in regard to the 
multinational USSR reduces the non-Rus- 
sian republics in that state to a territorial 
expression of “Russia,” negates their dis- 
tinctive national identities and sov 
popular wills, and creates an additional legal 
mess where in the United Nations our repre- 
sentatives recognize both de jure and de 
facto two original, sovereign Charter mem- 
bers, Soviet Ukraine and Soviet Byelorussia. 
Again, on this point the State Department 
played on the weakness of many a Senator 
with a high-pressure memorandum that 
blatantly raised the question “Does the Con- 
vention prejudice the position of subject 
peoples incorporated against their will into 
the Soviet Union?” and then glibly answered 
it, “No, it does not.” # 


18 See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 10, 
1967, p. 6269. 

»“QS-USSR Consular Convention, Ques- 
tions and Answers,” Department of State, 
February 6, 1967, p. 7. 
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Plainly, if more windows are desired in 
“Russia,” if mutual understanding toward 
all peoples were a sincere objective, and if 
we had the foresight to avoid these and other 
psycho-political disadvantages of the treaty, 
we would wisely consider the realistic alter- 
native of setting up embassies in Byelorus- 
sia, Ukraine, Georgia, and Kazakh Turkestan. 
This is accommodated by Article 18a of the 
USSR constitution. It would also be a real 
test of Moscow’s desire for peaceful relations. 
Moreover, on a reciprocal basis with their em- 
bassies in Washington, we would be able to 
cover their espionage and subversive political 
activity far more effectively than with Rus- 
sian” consulates in Chicago and other cities. 
It is noteworthy that the State Department 
has consistently opposed the far more advan- 
tageous embassy idea because of the presence 
of more communists here; yet, with the con- 
sulate idea, it would allow for more of them 
in more vulnerable areas of the country. 

Significantly, none of these points and 
criticisms were challenged by the treaty's 
proponents. The amateur show staged by 
Senators Morton and Percy avoided these 
points entirely, confused Russia“ and the 
USSR with “the Soviets” throughout, and 
came up with some fantastic interpretations 
as, for example, Latin American states won't 
follow us because they haven’t in the past, 
not recognizing that Moscow just began to 
exert pressure there in a major way in the 
past ten years.” Neither have they or other 
proponents answered the additional criticism 
bearing on the real protection of Americans 
traveling in the USSR. Superficially bandy- 
ing about the 20,000 figure of Americans 
touring the USSR annually and the 250 
“Soviet nationals” here measures neither the 
relative intelligence worth of the projected 
ratio nor the scope of the hoped-for protec- 
tion. With greater freedom of movement here 
the specially assigned 250 may in these terms 
be equivalent or exceed in value the 20,000 
there, most of them given to typical Amer- 
ican tourism and guided, of course, by over- 
seeing Intourist. Furthermore, it cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that the treaty’s 
notification and access provision is no guar- 
antee whatsoever against the continuation of 
arbitrary arrests of American nationals who, 
if they are important enough to Moscow, can 
easily be brainwashed in the span of three 
days. As in the recent Kazan-Komarek case, 
such Americans can be arrested and held in- 
communicado by the Russians indirectly on 
the terrain of their outer empire, in Poland 
or Czecho-Slovakia. It is noteworthy that al- 
most immediately after the Senate’s inept 
ratification the State Department released a 
brochure warning Americans, in effect, that 
travel in the USSR is at their own risk. 

The espionage and subversion disadvan- 
tages of the treaty were also not met with 
adequate explanation. The shell game of 
manipulating the 15 or 20 figure of Russian 
consular personnel expected here conceals 
the net disadvantage we face because of sev- 
eral reasons. One is that well spy-trained 
Russians would enjoy a larger pond to fish 
in here than we there. Second, the coefficlency 
of their spy effectiveness is generally con- 
ceded to be greater. Third, a point which was 
completely overlooked though it is already 
well founded in this country, the Russians 
will have expanded opportunities for co- 
ercion, blackmail of U.S, citizens with rela- 
tives in the USSR, bribery, and sundry sub- 
versive tactics directed against ethnic groups; 
and this with unprecedented diplomatic im- 
munity covering felonies such as murder and 
kidnapping. It doesn’t require much imag- 
ination to see how little or no reciprocity 
there exists in this for us. 


2 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 9, 1967, pp. 
5992-5996. 
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No reply could be found for the additional 
criticism that the treaty opens up a Pan- 
dora’s box of Soviet Russian pressure against 
every free government in Latin America. 
With the supposed leader of the Free World 
extending this benefit to the rulers of the 
Kremlin, what Latin American government 
could refuse their request for a similar con- 
vention. Beginning with 15 or 20 here we 
may well end up with several hundred addi- 
tional Russian operatives in the hemisphere, 
cloaked with diplomatic immunity and at a 
time when many of our own officials have 
been warning us to expect stepped-up Red 
subversion south of the border. The Morton 
reply mentioned above is about as lame as 
one would expect, for we’re in the 60’s not 
the 30’s. 

Finally, Secretary of State Rusk was hon- 
est to point out that one objective for the 
treaty's ratification is its contribution to 
“increasing trade between our two countries.” 
This is just the first step, a part of a large 
package. Piercing the vagaries and slogans of 
“normalizing relations,” “advancing peace,” 
“improving communications” and so forth, 
an internal analysis of the treaty results in 
a grave, disadvantage for us. It will even be 
graver if our citizens permit the next part 
of the package deal to be handled as in slip- 
shod a manner as the first one was. For, on 
trade, we will only be repeating our tragic 
economic errors of the 20’s and 30’s in regard 
to the USSR. Flushed with a supposed vic- 
tory on ratification, Senator Morton is talk- 
ing antiquated nonsense when he states, 
“There are strong indications that a new era 
is beginning for the peoples of Russia and 
Eastern Europe, It is in our national interest 
that we make sure that American ideas and 
skill become a part of that changing 
world.“ He reveals not only his complete 
ignorance of the Cold War but also of the 
record of U.S. trade with totalitarian powers. 

Enough has been shown here to indicate 
the glaring politico-cultural lag existing in 
our country with regard to the USSR. It is 
almost like an ineradicable blind-spot for 
some legislators and others alike. However, 
the matter of accommodating Russian con- 
sulates in this country still is not resolved. 
Proponents of the treaty repeated ad 
nauseum the point that ratification of the 
treaty does not necessarily mean the es- 
tablishment of Russian consultates here, 
which is a subject for further negotiations. 
Also, in rationalizing his switch Senator 
Dirksen stressed emphatically that the 
“treaty would not enable the Soviet Union 
to establish a consulate in Chicago or any 
other city.” * Not only this, but the citizenry 
was informed that Dirksen “was assured by 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk that ‘appropri- 
ate Congressional Committees’ would be con- 
sulted before a U.S. consulate was established 
in Russia as well as clearance with com- 
munity Officials before a Soviet consulate 
could be located in this country.”™ This 
agreement opens up a whole new area on 
the issue, and Mayor Daley of Chicago has 
already declared that his city wants no Rus- 
sian consulate. As we approach Captive Na- 
tions Week, pressure is building up to have 
other Mayors of our port-cities declare them- 
selves along the same lines. It will be inter- 
esting to see what counter-pressure will be 
brought to bear to overcome the agreement, 


TIME FOR REVIEW OF U.S. POLICY TOWARD THE 
V. S. S. R. 

The hearings on the Consular Convention 

have shown beyond question of doubt our 

need for a full and thorough review 

of U.S. policy toward the USSR. On the scale 
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of politico-diplomatic calculation the treaty 
definitely does not rest on a quid pro quo 
basis; the net disadvantage is ours. What 
makes this situation worse is that we, rather 
than the Russians, have pressed for it; and 
though the President could initiate negotia- 
tions for consulates without a treaty, it has 
been felt that at least the Senate should as- 
sume part of this responsibility. But the 
treaty is a vestigial remain of the 30’s when 
our knowlege of “Russia” and its global am- 
bitions and operations was quite wanting. 
Judging by the preconceptions and concepts 
displayed in the hearings, there still is the 
want, but will the need for such a review be 
recognized? 

Never in our history has such a review 
been undertaken to eliminate the conceptual 
cobwebs which misdirect us into net dis- 
advantageous positions. In part, Senator 
Roman Hruska has sensed this need in stat- 
ing that this treaty and other measures “are 
going to affect the basic philosophy of our 
relations with the Communist countries.” 
There can be no better time than now to 
do what we have never done before but 
should have done long ago. 

The author offers a proposed resolution 
which, in content, can be easily documented 
and substantiated on the basis of the mis- 
conceptions and contradictions to facts ut- 
tered by our foremost leaders in the past 
twenty years, exclusively in relation to the 
Soviet Union. We rightly pride ourselves in 
this country on seizing upon the innovative, 
the new, and the changing. It will be inter- 
esting to see whether, with courage and fore- 
sight, we can bring into full public view and 
for unprecedented examination and assess- 
ment our policy toward the USSR. The pro- 
posed measure reads as follows: 


“RESOLUTION ON REVIEW OF U.S. POLICY TOWARD 
THE U.S.S.R. 


“Providing for a thorough review of U.S. 
policy toward the U.S. S. R. 

“Whereas in his 1967 State of the Union 
Message the President declared ‘the genius 
of the American political system has always 
been e through creative debate that 
offers reasonable alternatve'; and 

“Whereas U.S. policy toward the U.S.S.R. is 
most crucial to the issue of global peace 
or war, and the cumulative evidence of the 
past two decades, including Greece, Iran, 
Korea, Cuba, the Congo, the Dominican Re- 
public, and Vietnam, casts a reasonable and 
heavy doubt on the peace-insuring efficacy 
of the pursued policy; and 

“Whereas there has never been a thorough 
Congressional review of our policy toward the 
U.S.S.R., even at levels below another Great 
Debate, examining and illuminating ques- 
tionable preconceptions, arrant conceptual 
confusions, contradictions to fact and prin- 
ciple, and high-level counter-contradictions 
that have surrounded this policy; and 

“Whereas proposed particular measures, 
such as the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Consular Conven- 
tion, U.S.-Soviet trade, cultural exchange 
agreements etc., depend for their accurate 
and proper evaluation on the soundness or 
no of the underlying assumptions and cri- 
teria in the general policy; and 

“Whereas these assumptions and criteria 
have been too frequently conveyed by of- 
ficial assertions that are patently contrary 
to fact and/or principle, and especially at 
this time deserve to be openly and thoroughly 
examined; and 

“Whereas, to cite one example, on the 
highest level an old, imperial Tsarist Russian 
usage, albeit fictional to present conditions, 
has been revived in the thought ‘The com- 
mon interests of the peoples of Russia and 
the United States are many’; and 

“Whereas, by way of further example, the 
notion expressed by one of our Presidents, 
‘no nation in the history of battle ever suf- 
fered more than the Russian suffered in 
the course of the Second World War,’ con- 
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tradicts the facts that the ravaged territories 
in the USSR were largely non-Russian and 
the losses of Lithuanians, Latvians, Eston- 
ians, Ukrainians, Armenians and other non- 
Russian nationals were equal if not greater; 
and 

“Whereas, in additional contradiction to 
fact, more than one national leader has 
voiced the mythical construction of ‘200 
million Russians’ in existence and the USSR 
as ‘Russia’; and 

“Whereas, to mention another apt ex- 
ample, a high-level conception misjudges 
‘areas, such as the Ukraine, Armenia, or 
Georgia’ as constituting ‘traditional parts 
of the Soviet Union . . . an historical state,’ 
which factually has been in existence for 
only forty-five years; and 

“Whereas, in sharp contradiction to this 
quoted misconception, an outstanding of- 
ficial U.S. statement in the United Nations 
emphasizes: ‘An independent Ukrainian Re- 
public was recognized by the Bolsheviks in 
1917’ and later ‘with the help of the Red 
Army, a Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
was established and incorporated into the 
USSR’; also, ‘In 1920, the Soviet army in- 
vaded, and Armenian independence, so long 
awaited, was snuffed out’; also, ‘In 1921, the 
Red Army came to the aid of Communists 
rebelling against the independent State of 
Georgia and installed a Soviet regime’; and 

“Whereas these selected examples of basic 
confusion, contradictions of reality, and of- 
ficial counter-contradictions are com- 
pounded by growing doubts related to op- 
erating principles, double-standards, and 
policy inconsistencies, even at a time when 
the USSR and its syndicated Red associates 
supply the totalitarian Red regime in North 
Vietnam to kill increasing numbers of 
American defenders of independent South 
Vietnam; and 

“Whereas, on the basis of these and numer- 
ous other points of evidence, it is not in- 
conceivable that the forthcoming 50th an- 
niversary of the Russian Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, which gave rise to Soviet Russian im- 
perio-colonialism and its world-wide aggres- 
sive ambitions, might elicit in ‘the spirit of 
peaceful coexistence’ harmful expressions 
virtually equating this fraudulent revolu- 
tion with our own American Revolution and 
its symbolization of national independence, 
individual liberty, and freedom; and 

“Whereas a genuine policy of peaceful co- 
existence means progressive reciprocity, sub- 
stantial reduction of barriers year by year, 
the absence of controlled movements, an in- 
tensified understanding between nations in 
the USSR and the United States, and sur- 
cease from indirect provocation in other 
parts of the Free World, none of which has 
been realized in the past decade; and 

“Whereas a policy founded on basic mis- 
conceptions, myths, and internal contradic- 
tions generates a grand illusion which in 
the long run can only lead to disastrous re- 
sults for our independence and national 
security and certainly, in the short run and 
with reference to the nations in the USSR, 
fails to validate the President’s declaration 
in his 1966 State of the Union Message: 
‘The fifth and most important principle of 
our foreign policy is support of national in- 
dependence—the right of each people to gov- 
ern themselves and to shape their own in- 
stitutions . . . We follow this principle by 
encouraging the end of colonial rule’: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the United 
States of America (or the House of Repre- 
sentatives) in Congress assembled, That a 
complete and thorough review of U.S. policy 
toward the U.S.S.R. be undertaken. The re- 
view shall be conducted by means of public 
hearings, designated studies relevant to all 
essential aspects of the subject, and sched- 
uled symposia consisting of Members of the 
Senate (the House), representatives of in- 
terested areas in our Government, and in- 
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vited participants from the private sector 
of our society. The results of this compre- 
hensive review will be made available by 
publication and other media to the Amer- 
ican public. On the basis of the results the 
Senate (the House) shall determine what 
‘reasonable alternatives’ exist to our present 
policy toward the USSR.” 

In the midst of many foolish notions be- 
ing expressed almost daily with reference to 
our commitment in Vietnam and the obvi- 
ous inconsistency, nay irrationality, of pol- 
icies pursued by the Administration in rela- 
tion to different but inseparable sectors of 
the Red Empire, the American people, who 
in the last resort are called upon to sustain 
the price of policy misjudgments, are at least 
entitled to this kind of review—a truly first 
Great Debate on U.S. policy toward the 
USSR. Will courage, foresight, and open- 
mindedness prevail? This is the question for 
Captive Nations Week, 1967—or are we con- 
tent to pursue make-believe measures based 
on crass misconceptions, Pavlovianized re- 
actions, and insular political considerations? 


CONCERN OVER THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, in express- 
ing my deep concern with the makings 
of another inferno I call upon the United 
States to reaffirm and carry out its com- 
mitment to protect the sovereignty of the 
nations of the Middle East. 

Since its independence the United 
States has been committed to the security 
of Israel, the maintenance of peace and 
the opposition to the use of force or 
threat of force between any of the states 
in that area.” This was the Tripartite 
Declaration of 1950, where the United 
States was joined by Britain and France 
in its declaration. 

Several instances have occurred since 
the administration of Presidents Truman 
through Johnson, among them, the 1957 
commitment of guaranteeing Israel’s 
right to entry to the Gulf of Aqaba and 
the landing of troops in Lebanon in 1958, 
which have publicly affirmed our prom- 
ise to protect the integrity and sover- 
eignty of these nations. And we are not 
about to deter now. 


DAIRY IMPORT ACT OF 1967 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. BURKE] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am joining in the sponsorship 
of the Dairy Import Act of 1967. Since 
the beginning of 1967, I have been view- 
ing the dairy situation with increasing 
alarm. In the first 4 months of 1967, the 
Department of Agriculture has purchased 
the equivalent of 3.6 billion pounds of 
milk at a cost of $169 million under the 
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price support program. It is estimated 
that by the end of the year these pur- 
chases will total 6 billion pounds at a 
cost of more than $300 million. 

One basic and uncontested fact vividly 
illustrates the present-day reality of the 
problem. The Department of Agriculture 
has indicated that in 1967, 12 times as 
much milk equivalent will come into the 
country under loopholes in our quota 
system as that which can be imported 
under the quota itself. It is called in- 
vasion by evasion. 

Quotas were first invoked in 1953, 
under section 22 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, in the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. The quotas were realistic in 1953, 
and were doing the job for which they 
were intended. It was not until 1966 
when these loopholes were discovered and 
exploited to the extent that the quota 
limitations were circumvented simply by 
changing the product mixture. Because 
of a twist in semantics Colby cheese— 
which is for all intents and purposes, 
practically identical to Cheddar cheese— 
can be brought into the country in un- 
limited quantities. Another example of 
overt circumvention is Italian cheese. 
The original quotas were specified as 
in original loaves. In consequence, Ital- 
lian-type cheese began entering the 
United States as split“ loaves. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. Speaker, 
that I join in the introduction of legisla- 
tion which will protect our dairy farm- 
ing industry. To those who say, protec- 
tionist, I say no. I am not a hard-line 
protectionist advocating the establish- 
ment of a tariff wall to isolate our domes- 
tic dairy farming industry from competi- 
tion abroad. The United States is a part- 
ner to international trade and in order to 
maintain a healthy economy, the import- 
export business must be in balance, ac- 
cording to a prescribed plan. We cannot 
continue to operate effectively under a 
seemingly realistic plan when it is ap- 
parent that the plan has glaring loop- 
holes. 

These developments in dairy farm- 
ing tend to threaten the very future of 
the industry. Unless some positive action 
to assist our dairy farmers is taken, and 
taken promptly, the consequences will be 
grave. I believe the proper remedial ac- 
tion is through legislation. 

This proposed legislation would place 
strict but sensible controls on the impor- 
tation of all dairy products containing 5 
percent or more butterfat, nonfat milk 
solids, or a combination of the two. It 
would do this by permitting imports in 
an amount equivalent to the 1961-65 
average. It would allow imports to share 
in any growth in domestic consumption. 
Finally, it would give the President the 
power to authorize additional imports if 
he felt they were in the national inter- 
est. However, if domestic market prices 
were less than parity the Secretary of 
Agriculture would have to purchase an 
amount of domestic dairy products cor- 
responding to the amount authorized 
to be imported by the Presidential order. 

I feel the most important dairy farmer 
need in 1967 is the strengthening of im- 
port controls on foreign-produced dairy 
products. 

Effective control of dairy imports is in- 
dispensable to dairy farmers and is of 
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vast long-range importance to the gen- 
eral public. 

Effective import controls are necessary 
in order that dairy farmers may have an 
opportunity to achieve parity prices for 
their milk and butterfat. Achieving 
parity prices is a national policy goal of 
all agricultural legislation. 

Effective import controls are necessary 
to provide dairy farmers a level of in- 
come comparable with that received by 
other segments of our economy. 

Effective import controls are necessary 
to provide an opportunity for our dairy 
farmers operating in a high-price and 
high-wage economy to compete free from 
inroads of large supplies of foreign prod- 
ucts made cheap through subsidy ar- 
rangements. 

Effective import controls are necessary 
to neutralize the great pressures which 
are generated by the vast difference in 
subsidized world market prices and the 
prices which public policy demands be 
received by the American dairy farmers. 

Effective import controls are necessary 
to assure an adequate supply of fluid 
milk and other dairy products for our 
growing population, to meet our needs 
for national defense and security, to meet 
the critical needs for our Government 
for use in foreign nations as an integral 
part of our foreign policy, and to provide 
for essential uses within the United 
States. 

In short, this legislation—if enacted— 
would lead to a return to normalcy. 
Loopholes would be closed. The American 
dairy farmer is in trouble and it is in our 
best interests that we come to his rescue. 
I am hopeful that Dairy Act of 1967 will 
receive prompt and favorable considera- 
tion. 


CONGRESSMAN BURKE URGES EN- 
FORCEMENT OF EXISTING DRAFT 
LAWS 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Burke] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the Senate Armed Services Committee in 
its report on the draft bill earlier this 
month stated that it was concerned over 
indications” that Government officials 
“have not diligently prosecuted” draft 
law violators. I too am concerned. It is 
my belief that two elements maintain the 
concept of order in the United States: 
First, a basic sense of responsibility and 
mutual respect among our citizenry; sec- 
ond, the rule of law. Neither the laws nor 
the sense of responsibility alone main- 
tain order; rather it is the combination 
and interaction of these two elements. 

The vast majority of Americans gage 
their actions in relation to other citizens 
in their community and to the country as 
a whole. But there are those who act as 
they please, disregarding not only their 
responsibility, but the very laws of this 
country. Those who would defy existing 
law must be held accountable for their 
actions. This is responsibility, this is 
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order, this is our system. We cannot let 
the idea gain credence that those who 
defy the law are somehow heroes. If this 
idea takes hold, our very system of na- 
tional order is challenged. 

I am concerned because I see the 
Phenomenon of unrestrained activism 
existing among us. I see the number of 
draft age youths refusing to serve in the 
Armed Forces increasing. True, the fig- 
ure is smaller than during the Korean 
war or World War II, but the number of 
convictions of draft law violators is 
rising. In 1966, 450 persons were con- 
victed of violating military draft laws. 
This is almost twice the number con- 
victed in 1965. I hear men who openly 
and actively advocate resisting military 
service. 

I do not challenge the right to orderly 
dissent, nor do I challenge any constitu- 
tional rights. I fought for these very 
rights during World War I, and I would 
be the last one to question them now. 

All that I ask is that the President order 
the Attorney General to enforce exist- 
ing legislation against violations that 
perpetuate our system of order. Surely 
this is the least we can do to support 
those men now fighting for us and our 
way of life. 

I believe that this entire problem is a 
question of responsibility. It has been 
said that “Responsibility is the test of a 
man’s courage.” So be it. Let us acknowl- 
edge our responsibility in this matter and 
let us act accordingly. Those who openly 
defy our laws must be held accountable. 
By not holding them accountable, we 
ourselves are guilty of shirking our 
responsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to register my sup- 
port for the House Resolution 489 calling 
on the President to order the Attorney 
General to enforce section 12A of the 
Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, and section 2388 of title 18 of the 
United States Code as it applies to vio- 
lators of this law. 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS NEEDED 
FOR MINK PELTS 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHADEBERG] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
concerned over the plight of the Ameri- 
can mink rancher who finds himself 
caught in a financial vise between cur- 
rent high operating costs and deflated 
prices on current pelt stocks caused by 
free-flowing, cheap imports. 

There is an ever-increasing need to 
limit the increasing glut of mink pelts 
into this country. 

The U.S. mink industry, after spend- 
ing millions of dollars to promote mink 
throughout the Nation and the world, 
now finds cheap foreign imports have 
increased to the point that the imports 
account for 42 percent of domestic con- 
sumption. The result was an average 
auction price drop of about $4.50 per 
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In Minnesota, for instance, the mink 
industry estimates that over 50 percent 
of the current crop remains to be sold. 
Unless the price rises, the ranchers face 
economic disaster at the very moment 
when they are experiencing their yearly 
peak in feeding expenses as the young 
mink are born. The problems in Wis- 
consin are indeed similar. 

Last year the United States accepted 
5.7 million foreign mink pelts with an 
import value of over $73 million. But, it 
is more disturbing to note that mink im- 
ports for January to February 1967 hit 
an average monthly rate nearly twice the 
average monthly rate last year. 

As a result, growers are feeling the ad- 
verse effects of the unfair competition 
caused by the swelling tide of cheaper 
foreign mink imports which are wash- 
ing away markets needed for them. 

A restriction on mink imports would 
insure mink raisers that their vital do- 
mestic markets would not be usurped by 
foreign mink. When foreign mink im- 
ports are dumped into this country at an 
average price of less than $13, every ef- 
fort should be made to protect the in- 
terests of domestic producers whom it 
costs an average of $18 per animal to 
produce the pelt. 

The total of imports climbs dizzily to 
a high of 5,675,000. This represents an 
increase of over 16 percent over 1965, 
compared with a percentage increase in 
1965 of 9.8 percent, considered a normal 
year in that the “bite” of imports in the 
domestic market remained at about the 
40-percent level. 

Canada, whose annual bag of pelts to 
the United States has become somewhat 
static in the past few years, decreased 
shipments to us by nearly 5.6 percent 
from 1965 and now plays fourth fiddle” 
to the dazzling volume rise from Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, with Fin- 
land fast overtaking the fourth spot, as 
a single national source. 

The four Scandinavian countries, 
taken as a single source, increased their 
shipments to the United States by more 
than 23 percent in 1966 over the previous 
year. The annual dollar volume swelled 
to $55,518,339, averaging only $12.65, less 
than the year previous, in a session when 
American mink showed a prodigious rise 
in average value. 

A little history of the imports indicates 
the total volume of imports from Scan- 
dinavia in 1966, 4,387,293 raw skins, 
roughly equals the total ranch produc- 
tion in the United States in 1956. Total 
volumes of imports from all sources in 
1966, 5,675,000, is roughly equal to total 
ranch production in the United States 
in 1959. These figures are certainly 
staggering. 

Scandinavia now exceeds the United 
States in production. From published es- 
timates of the 1966 crop, it is now certain 
that the four Scandinavian countries, 
taken as a block, now exceed the United 
States as the world’s principal producer 
of mink pelts. But the ranchers of the 
United States, measured through annual 
promotional budgets of their marketing 
associations, still rank far and away as 
the world’s principal promoters of mink 
in the world market. 

It would seem our Government would 
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support a sensible plan to build up ex- 
ports and cut down on imports. Other 
governments have made great efforts to 
promote their mink in their own self- 
interests; and why not? One expects a 
government to promote the interests of 
its people. 

The U.S. Government representatives 
abroad have not helped the U.S. ranch- 
ers promote their high-quality mink. 
The recent example of a Paris showing 
of American minks again indicated the 
uncooperativeness of the U.S. Govern- 
ment officials in promoting American 
mink. In this case, although invited, no 
one came from the American Embassy, 
which is situated next door. 

In another country, the U.S. author- 
ities, when advised of the forthcoming 
plans for a prestige fur show 6 months 
later, warned that they were too busy 
and did not attend such functions; and 
that no official notice could be taken 
of the event. However, the spokesman did 
say “but one of us might come in a 
private capacity—but it’s completely 
unofficial, you know.” 

I must say, With friends like this, we 
don't need enemies.” It is hard to believe 
our Government would go as far as to 
thwart the interests of the U.S. ranch- 
ers and voters. 

What are the figures of our exports? 
While our Embassy people were en- 
couraging our competition and bluntly 
refusing to attend our own promotions 
abroad, we exported to all countries one- 
fourth as many pelts as Scandinavia 
alone shipped into our home market free 
of duty and free of restrictions of any 
kind. It is safe to say that whatever has 
been done to improve the export of mink 
and develop markets abroad has been 
accomplished by the mink ranchers 
alone, without the interest or support 
from the one area which you should ex- 
pect to show both—our Embassy, con- 
sular, and commercial people who seem 
to be busy helping the European com- 
petitors. Cruelly burdened with spiralling 
taxes, prohibitive labor costs, con- 
stantly rising costs of production, Amer- 
ican mink ranchers, struggling for their 
economic lives, have been forced out of 
business by the hundreds by this market- 
breaking flood of imports. 

Wisconsin is the No. 1 State in the 
United States for mink production. Pro- 
ducing 30 percent of the American mink 
pelts, Wisconsin has a total investment 
of $54,354,000. The mink ranchers in my 
district are in a financial crisis as a re- 
sult of the increasing production costs 
and the deflated prices on current pelt 
stock caused by unrestricted imports. 
The mink industry is vitally important 
to Wisconsin agriculture and is an es- 
sential segment of U.S. agriculture, con- 
tributing over $160 million annually of 
new raw wealth, while consuming vast 
quantities of byproducts, the sale of 
which is critical to the healthy balance 
of the agriculture economy. 

The 1966 imports of mink pelts in- 
creased to 41.92 percent of the American 
market. This must be considered a seri- 
ous erosion of the position of the Ameri- 
can rancher in his own market, consider- 
ing he spent over $22 million since the 
war years building this market, and 
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further considering that he has origi- 
nated, perfected, and in all respects ex- 
celled in the science and industry of 
propagating mink for the fashion world. 

In order to rescue the mink rancher, 
action must be taken with no further 
delay. I have taken this matter up with 
the President of the United States urging 
his immediate attention to it. Import re- 
strictions that hold foreign pelt imports 
at 40 percent are drastically needed to 
keep the American mink industry from 
collapsing. I urge my colleagues in this 
House to join with me in my efforts to 
restrict the continuing importation of 
mink pelts. 


AMERICAN NEGROES FIGHTING 
IN VIETNAM 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Bop WIL Sox] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorpD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have noted before here on the floor of the 
House how patriotic American Negroes 
are fighting against communism and for 
our Nation in Vietnam. They, along with 
the others who compose the cream of our 
Nation’s manhood, are being shot at, 
sometimes wounded or maimed, and not 
infrequently killed in the fields, rice pad- 
dies, and deep jungles of Vietnam. 

It must be as discouraging to them, as 
it is to me, to have a relative handful of 
agitators trying to break the homefront 
while they are giving their all on the 
fighting front. 

In this connection, the report of March 
31 of the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities tells of the major role the 
Communists played in setting up the 
marches and the student demonstrations 
during the April 8 to 15 Vietnam Week. 

The Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee’s report concludes that— 

The communists have succeeded, at least 
partially, in implementing their strategy of 
fusing the Vietnam and civil rights issues 
in order to strengthen their chances of bring- 


ing about a reversal of U.S. policy in Viet- 
nam. 


This amounts to cutting the ground out 
from under the feet of American Negroes 
fighting in Vietnam. 

In this connection, I introduce in the 
Recorp, by unanimous consent, two let- 
ters in the Coronado Journal of April 20. 
I do not agree with every detail, but it 
does show the American spirit and patri- 
otism evidenced by our brave men, black 
and white, in Vietnam. 

A Lerrer From VIETNAM 

Deak Mr. WrLLiaMs: In December of 
1966, there was a contest at Coronado Junior 
High School to see which homeroom could 
write the most letters and cards to soldiers 
in South Vietnam. Mrs. Neil's eighth grade 
(8-6) won the contest, but all of the letters 
written for the contest were sent to South 
Vietnam to be read by G.I.’s. Some of the 
letters were sent anonymously, but some 
students included their names and addresses. 
Several of the students have received letters 
of thanks from soldiers who received mail. 
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Some of our students now write regularly 
to these boys. 

The letter which is attached is one that 
was sent to Mrs. Neil’s homeroom in general. 
It was written by Pfc. Dodge L. Robinson. It 
is a particularly moving letter, and home- 
room 8-6 felt that everyone might enjoy 
reading it. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. KATHY NEI. 


Pfc. DopGE L. ROBINSON, 
APO San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Mas. NEIL AND STUDENTS: I am a 
soldier in South Vietnam. I have been here 
for two weeks now, and I have never been 
so lonely in my life. Today, for the first time, 
I left my compound and came to town, I 
stopped in the USO, and I saw a book that 
said “Letters from Home.” I reached for it 
right away. When I opened it, I saw your 
letter and read it. For the first time since I 
left home, I felt a little happiness come into 
my system. 

I guess I should tell you about myself. I am 
Dodge L. Robinson, a Pfc. in the Army. I am 
6’1'’, brown eyes, black hair and a medium- 
light complexion. I guess I should also tell 
you that I am a Negro. I hope it doesn’t make 
any difference, because we are all fighting as 
one here. I had a very good friend last week, 
and he was white. But during a Communist 
mortar attack he was killed. He died in my 
arms, and the last words he said were, No 
matter what color your skin may be, you are 
the only real friend I have ever had.” I 
thought that I had grown to the point where 
I wouldn't cry anymore, but for the first time 
in a long time, I just couldn't hold back the 
tears. 

I hope you see what I mean, I am fighting 
for all Americans. I would be the happiest 
G.I. in the world if all Americans would come 
together at home, not only to win this war 
in a far off land—I mean the war at home on 
poverty, ignorance, hate, prejudice, segrega- 
tion, misjustice at all levels of life in our 
home land. 

Iam proud that I am black. I am also proud 
that I am an American, but when I listen to 
my radio and hear of how the government in 
Mississippi, Alabama, and other southern 
states are fighting to keep Negro children 
from going to public schools, it makes me sad. 

My buddy that died was white, but we 
treated each other like brothers. So if we can 
fight side by side like brothers, why can’t we 
come home and live like brothers without be- 
ing frowned upon? 

Your letter was written last December, but 
it seems as though you were talking directly 
to me. I hope and I do believe that you were 
talking to all of us G.I.s, so keep writing us 
letters. It really does a lot to lift our morale 
plus it gives you a little touch of home. So 
may God bless you for what you are doing. I 
may never see you, but I shall never forget 
what that one letter did for me. I would be 
very grateful if you would answer my letter, 
and if you know anyone else who wants to 
write a G.I, please give them my address, 
and I will be more than happy. If you will put 
my address on the bulletin board and ask 
anyone who would like to write me and send 
me pictures, news clippings or anything 
about home, I would appreciate it. Please do 
this for me, and then I will be able to carry 
out my mission with twice as much courage, 
strength and pride. Thanks for writing, and 
God bless you. 

Serving with pride, a lonely G.I., 
DODGE. 
Mailed from South Vietnam April 4, 1967. 


THE QUIE AMENDMENT 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Ilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, the debate today on the Quie 
amendment has served to illustrate the 
basic philosophical difference between 
the Republican and Democratic Parties. 
The Democratic Party pays lavish lip- 
service to our federal system of Govern- 
ment. In a burst of oratory they fre- 
quently declaim the virtues of what they 
choose to describe as “creative federal- 
ism.” At the same time whenever they 
are given an opportunity to construc- 
tively show their faith in our federal 
system they instinctively shy away in 
favor of confiding more and more con- 
trol in the Federal Government. Al- 
though they will not admit it, they seek 
by their actions to destroy what remains 
of our federal system in favor of the 
creation of a unitary form of govern- 
ment controlled from the top here in 
Washington. 

As the distinguished minority leader 
of the other body put it recently. With 
their words they espouse “creative fed- 
eralism”; and with their actions they 
support a policy of “cremative federal- 
ism.” 

Last fall after approximately a year 
of experience of funding under the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, 
I polled by letter some of the leading 
school administrators of my district in 
northwest Illinois in an effort to learn 
their experiences and to ascertain their 
reaction to the program. Let me insert 
in the Recorp at this point some quota- 
tions taken in haec verba from their let- 
ters of reply: 

Congress has been negligent in delegating 
too much authority to the U.S. Office of 
Education. At present, this group is making 
policy without control from local, state or 
federal levels. 

I find the present programs superficial and 
inconsistent. I feel that we should quit de- 
luding ourselves; the present legislation has 
been brought upon the scene under the guise 
of helping the low-income and culturally 
deprived. In reality it is a general educational 
program. My thinking would be to recog- 
nize this part, go to a formula similar to 
your present State Aid plan and permit the 
local district to utilize the funds in the man- 
ner they deem best. Remove all federal con- 
trols once the money is allocated on a need 
basis. Perhaps, in this manner we could 
maintain our local control. 

Perhaps it might be desirable to use Fed- 
eral funds to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities based upon the ability of the local 
district residents to support education, Many 
in our county are of the opinion that the 
funds under Title I P.L. 89-10 were not 
equitably distributed among the districts. 
Some districts with greater ability to sup- 
port education locally received much more 
than some districts with much lower local 
support. All agree that if money had been 
available in the regular school program that 
the services could have been provided with 
less confusion and time consuming report 
making. 

Inasmuch as this new Law was difficult to 
understand and put into operation, our 
schools have hired a full-time Consultant 
who works out of this Office under my di- 
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rection, He assists the local schools in pre- 
paring their applications, and works closely 
with the State Office of Public Instruction. 


It would behelpful if the legislation 
could move toward general aid for the school 
districts rather than categorical aid. This 
can still be done and maintain a concern 
for providing the money for those districts 
that have a greater need. 


Mr. Speaker, I have also studied care- 
fully the record of the hearings that 
were conducted on this legislation by 
the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. I have made special note of the 
statement of prominent educators like 
Mr. Bernard Donovan, Mr. Dailard, Mr. 
C. Taylor Whittier, and Mr. Burkhead. 
Pages 684, 731, 765, 954, 964, 994, and 
1027 of the hearings. All of these dis- 
tinguished educators from metropoli- 
tan areas make it clear that they would 
like to see greater State participation in 
the decisionmaking procedures involved 
in the Federal aid to education program. 
They further indicate a belief that we 
should move in the direction of a general 
aid program as opposed to a categorical 
aid program. 

Despite the weight of this evidence 
the Democratic majority on the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, the Demo- 
cratic majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the full weight of the 
whole Federal Establishment has been 
thrown against the Quie amendment al- 
though this is the clear and simple thrust 
of that Republican-sponsored amend- 
ment. 

Once again, we have thus seen a clear 
example of the disdain which the Demo- 
cratic Party actually feels as it views our 
federal system and the role of the 
several States. 

Recently, a leader of the Democratic 
Party in my own State of Illinois, State 
Treasurer Adlai Stevenson III, in a 
speech in De Kalb, III., which was re- 
ported widely in the press, pronounced a 
familiar Democratic malediction upon 
our State government. I should like to 
quote a couple of paragraphs from that 
speech to illustrate the Democratic phi- 
losophy of contempt for those units of 
government which are closest to the 
people. 

At the moment I would prefer to trust the 
federal government as to how we spend fed- 
8 money in the states. I wish it were other- 


But until state government reaches that 
point of political maturity where it can be 
trusted to spend its revenues wisely, I think 
it (the money) ought to have a lot of federal 
strings attached. 


In commenting on this astounding as- 
sertion in an editorial, the Rockford 
Register Republic had this to say: 

We won't try to to speak for the other 49 
states, but we do believe that the Illinois 
General Assembly exercises a great deal more 
fiscal sanity and responsibility than nameless 
federal bureaucrats. 

If the state of Illinois distributed its tax 
largesse with the same carefree abandon as 
the federal government, Illinois would have 
been bankrupt years ago. 

The federal public debt has risen to such 
astronomical figures that nobody worries 
about it any more. 

The federal government has become a bee- 
hive of bureaucracy, a jerry-built structure 
of departments piled on top of departments 
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dedicated to outspending each other as long 
as the American taxpayers will stand the 
process of being bled. 

And State Treasurer Stevenson believes 
that the faceless bureaucrats of federalia are 
more to be trusted than the senators and 
representatives who make up the Illinois 
General Assembly. 

We harbor no illusions about the Illinois 
Legislature. It has made its share of mis- 
takes. It will continue to err. 

But we happen to believe that the men and 
women who make up the Genera] Assembly 
and the elected officials of Illinois are more 
responsible to their constituents and far 
more aware of the needs of Illinois than the 
chairbound bureaucrats who loosen the 
pursestrings in Washington, 


Mr. Speaker, there are rumors that 
young Mr. Stevenson aspires to some day 
succeed his distinguished father in the 
chair as Governor of the State of Illinois. 
We wonder how well he will work with 
the future State legislature of any ad- 
ministration which he may head in view 
of his publicly expressed contempt for 
the political immaturity of our Illinois 
General Assembly. But that is perhaps 
another story which need not be gone 
into here. Indeed, the voters of Illinois 
may even decide that they would not 
choose a Governor who took so dim a 
view of the role and province of State 
government. 

Mr. Speaker, in the defeat of the Quie 
amendment the Republican Party has 
lost a battle. However, that battle has not 
been fought in vain for it has presented 
incontrovertible evidence of the addic- 
tion of the Democratic Party to a govern- 
ment centralized at the Federal level in 
which the States should be permitted at 
best to function as an administrative sub- 
unit, The Republican Party on the other 
hand has once again demonstrated its 
fealty to our federal system and the in- 
spired genius which it represents. In re- 
cent days, there has been compiled a long 
list of Democratic Party spokesmen who 
have bewailed the inability of the Fed- 
eral Government to solve the problems of 
our cities, to combat the raging epidemic 
of crime that stalks our city streets or 
to deal with a host of other problems of 
modern urban society. It is sad to con- 
template that although they belatedly 
seem to recognize the disease which now 
infects our body politic they have yet 
to realize that the cure will only come 
when we are willing to truly create a con- 
structive partnership between the Fed- 
eral Government, the States, and our 
local communities. 


COURT PROPOSAL ON VIETNAM 
PRESENTED TO WHITE HOUSE 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FrnpLEy] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the White 
House will staff out a proposal to refer 
the Vietnam dispute to the International 
Court of Justice according to assurances 
given me yesterday by Mr. Walt Rostow, 
Presidential special assistant. 
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I presented the proposal to him in the 
form of a letter to the President. 

Last week I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 586 which would direct the 
United States to refer the Vietnam dis- 
pute to the International Court of Justice 
for adjudication. 

Text of my letter follows: 


May 28, 1967. 
The Honorable LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President, The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Conscious of your 
desire to pursue every possible avenue to 
peaceful settlement of the Vietnam war, I 
here suggest a course that apparently has 
not been explored. Under it the war issues 
would be referred to the International Court 
of Justice at The Hague for adjudication. 

The war in Vietnam is an international 
dispute involving legal questions under the 
Geneva Accords of 1954, the SEATO Treaty, 
and the United Nations Charter. As a mem- 
ber of the United Nations the United States 
is pledged to the principle of settling inter- 
national disputes by the rule of law. Both 
the Republic of Vietnam and the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam—as applicants for 
membership in the United Nations—have 
thereby signified their assent to this 
principle. 

It would therefore be entirely logical and 
proper for the United States to place the war 
issues before the International Court of 
Justice, which derives its authority from the 
United Nations. The initiative would forcibly 
demonstrate our desire to settle the issues by 
judicial process rather than force, clarify 
them in terms of international law, and 
accept as binding the judgment of the 
tribunal. 

It would also test the sincerity of other 
parties for peaceful, legal settlement. Wheth- 
er the others assent to adjudication or not, 
the initiative would strengthen our position. 
If they agree, war issues could be settled 
without further loss of life on the battle- 
field. If not, the enemy would be weakened 
in the important field of international 
opinion because it would have scorned the 
world’s highest tribunal. 

Should the other parties refuse to accept 
the jurisdiction of the Court and not pre- 
sent their positions before the Court, the 
United States could request the General As- 
sembly seek an advisory opinion from the 
Court on the important legal issues. 

If the Court proceeds to findings on our 
request and rules in favor of the Republic 
of Vietnam, then the United States, under 
the UN Charter, could properly ask the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations to en- 
force the findings. Should the Security 
Council fail to act because of the veto of one 
of the permanent members, then the United 
States could go to the General Assembly un- 
der the 1950 “Uniting for Peace” resolution 
and ask the General Assembly to take neces- 
sary action. The Court's decision could be en- 
forced by an order of the General Assembly 
directed to the members of SEATO to en- 
force the decision or the General Assembly 
could order a United Nations Force to im- 
plement the order. In any event the United 
States would secure an international man- 
date for its military efforts and political 
position in Vietnam. Its position would no 
longer be isolated. 

The United States in accepting the Court’s 
decision, should it go against us on one or 
more points, would forcibly demonstrate 
that we are willing to do ourselves what we 
ask of other nations. 

The United States has not hesitated in the 
past to take international disputes involving 
legal questions to the United Nations and 
the World Court. What we are willing to do 
under present circumstances offers a crucial 
test of our expressed belief in settling inter- 
national disputes through the rule of law. 
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This procedure is a direct and logical 
means of placing the issues before the United 
Nations. It conforms with policies enunciated 
and honored by President Eisenhower. In 
1956 he insisted that the Suez dispute be 
settled through United Nations machinery 
under the rule of law. In 1959 he said, “It 
is my purpose to intensify efforts to the end 
that the rule of law may replace the obsolete 
rule of force in the affairs of nations.” 

By this procedure the United States would 
take a giant step in moving the world closer 
to accepting the principle of impartial third- 
party adjudication of international disputes 
involying legal issues. 

Neither we nor the North Vietnamese can 
claim the Court is “stacked” to favor one 
side over the other. The Court is com 
of fifteen members including the United 
States—which presumably would disqualify 
itself from hearing the case. The 
fourteen member are Sweden, the Philippines, 
Lebanon, Poland, Nigeria, the United King- 
dom, Senegal, France, Mexico, Pakistan, Peru, 
the Soviet Union, Italy and Japan. 

The initiative and the reasons for it of 
course should be thoroughly explained in ad- 
vance to our allies. Hopefully the Republic 
of Vietnam will join in this initiative. If not, 
even so, it seems to me it should be under- 
taken unilaterally by the United States. 

In this hour of deepening crisis this initi- 
ative towards peaceful settlement would 
surely serve to dramatize America’s idealism 
and high purpose. I of course stand ready 
at any time to be helpful to you in this or 
any other measures to achieve peace with 
justice. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL FINDLEY, 
Representative in Congress. 


DISABILITY BENEFITS FOR THE 
BLIND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KUPFER- 
MAN] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN, Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill which would 
amend title II of the Social Security 
Act to provide improved disability bene- 
fits for the blind. 

Blindness has been called the second 
most feared ailment in the United 
States—only cancer being feared more. 
As Helen Keller once said, Not blindness, 
but the attitude of the seeing to the blind 
is the hardest burden to bear.” Those of 
us who are fortunate enough to be able 
to see must make every attempt to ease 
the burden of those less fortunate and 
to facilitate their adjustment to society. 

Presently the Social Security Act pro- 
vides that most blind persons are eligible 
for disability benefits, only if, as in the 
case of all disabilities, they had been 
covered under social security for 20 of 
the last 40 quarters, and their blindness 
prevents their performance of substan- 
tial gainful activity. It also contains a 
definition of blindness, which is nearly 
the same as the medical definition of 
total blindness, or the inability to dis- 
tinguish light from dark. 

Unfortunately, these provisions fail to 
recognize the unique qualities of blind- 
ness and of the people who suffer from 
it. That it is a disability cannot be ques- 
tioned, but that there are many suffering 
from this disability who desire to partic- 
ipate fully in the social and economic 
life of our country likewise cannot be 
gainsai 
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The bill I am proposing today, which 
was recently introduced in the other 
body by Senator HARTKE of Indiana with 
the bipartisan cosponsorship of 56 other 
Senators,’ and which was originally in- 
troduced by my colleague the gentleman 
from California [Mr. KING], would alter 
the present law in two ways. 

First, it would establish the accepted 
medical standard for blindness as the 
definition to be employed under the act. 
Many persons who can distinguish be- 
tween light and dark cannot function as 
sighted persons, but no provision is made 
for them although they are medically 
blind. My bill would correct this. 

Second, the present act places the blind 
person in a difficult and sometimes im- 
possible position. If he does not work he 
can often not recover disability benefits 
because of a lack of covered time—20 
quarters. However, if he decides to seek 
work he may not, if successful, be able 
to receive the benefits because his m- 
ity may not be considered disabling. My 
bill would provide that any person who 
has been covered under social security 
for at least six quarters, and who is blind 
under the medically accepted definition 
would be able to obtain disability benefits 
without regard to outside employment.“ 

Under the restrictive terms of the pres- 
ent act only 60,000 of an estimated blind 
population of 415,000 who need it receive 
disability benefits.“ It is essential, Mr. 
Speaker, that we broaden the coverage 
so as to help more blind Americans with 
the basic economic foundation upon 
which to build, through training and re- 
education, a new life as full participants 
in our society. 


THE TRI-CONTINENTAL CRISIS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Epwarps] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, world events of this week serve 
to remind us of the very real links which 
unite the subversive, seditious, and ag- 
gressive forces at work today on three 
continents: Asia, Latin America, and 
Africa. 

Communist subversion and terror in 
Southeast Asia continues and needs no 
discussion here. This week Nasser of the 
United Arab Republic has embarked on 
an aggressive path which is receiving 
much attention. 

Of equal importance, in my opinion, 
is the new evidence of Cuban Com- 
munist moves against Latin America, 
and what the Organization of American 
States is trying to do about it. 


1 See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 3, 1967, 
p. 11521. 

See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Jan. 19, 
1967, p. 1076. Similar bills have been intro- 
duced by more than a dozen members from 
both sides of the aisle. 

On Feb. 1, 1967, I introduced H.R. 4489 
which would eliminate the restrictions on 
outside income for those who receive retire- 
ment benefits under social security. For my 
statement in that regard see CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of that date, p. 2163. 

„New Vistas for the Blind,” Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, October 
1966. 
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Current OAS meetings have been called 
by Venezuela as a result of the May 8 
incident in which four Cuban military 
men landed 12 Venezuelan guerrilla war- 
riors on a beach 90 miles east of Caracas. 

The Venezuelans had been trained as 
guerrilla warriors in Cuba, and presum- 
ably have joined other subversive terror- 
ists in the mountains of Venezuela in 
accordance with Castro’s acknowledged 
plans to export revolution to Latin Amer- 
ica to the full extent possible. 

According to the brief news accounts 
available the Latin American delegates 
to the current OAS meetings favor some 
form of firm action against Cuba. 

Such action would be in accord with 
the charter of the OAS and with the Rio 
mutual defense pact. 

And yet, if my understanding is cor- 
rect, the U.S. Ambassador to the OAS, 
Mr. Sol M. Linowitz, favors establish- 
ment of an investigating body to con- 
firm the facts which are already appar- 
ent in this case. 

In other words, the Latin American 
governments are urging some form of 
collective defensive action based on ob- 
vious evidence and we are holding back, 
saying we should do nothing. 

Action in defense of Latin American 
security could take the form of a joint 
naval patrol along the coasts of threat- 
ened nations, or the calling of economic 
sanctions against Cuba by all non-Com- 
munist nations. 

Neither of these moves could be con- 
sidered as “warlike” by any stretch of 
the imagination and yet might help to 
serve notice on Castro that President 
Kennedy’s firm stand against the export 
of Communist subversion from Cuba is a 
living aspect of U.S. and OAS policy. 

The U.S. Ambassador to the OAS evi- 
dently prefers an OAS statement of con- 
demnation of Cuba. This, of course, 
would be meaningless, and perhaps worse 
than useless in view of all the other state- 
ments that have been made. 

The President and the State Depart- 
ment should outline for the American 
people and for the world the ambitious 
plans for worldwide aggression as laid 
out at the Tri-Continental Conference 
at Havana, Cuba, in January 1966. 

There for the first time, what 
amounted to a declaration of “Wars of 
Liberation” was made by delegations 
from the Communist governments of the 
world and by Communist subversive ele- 
ments in non-Communist countries. 

For the first time they made open com- 
mitments to interventionist policies, 
identified their major objectives, and 
created a permanent organization as an 
instrument for the achievement of their 
programs. 

The permanent group they created is 
the Afro-Asian-Latin American Peoples 
Solidarity Organization (AALAPSO). 

The interventionist policies of this 
group are obviously in violation of sec- 
tion 4, article 2, of the U.N. Charter 
which states: 

All members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or polit- 
ical independence of any state. 


The U.S. S. R. clearly is a primary 
source of the support and encourage- 
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ment for AALAPSO. It's delegation to 
the Havana Conference spoke out vigor- 
ously in support of the liberation strug- 
gle” and specified political support and 
supplies of arms. That support extends 
to all other means which Russia can find 
to encourage seditious activities against 
other governments. 

An OAS report of November 1966 on 
the Havana conference, says that in car- 
rying out the interventionist campaign 
in Latin America, Cuba enjoys not only 
the political support of the Tri-Conti- 
nental Organization but also the special 
protection and aid of the Soviet Union 
which provides it with military and eco- 
nomic assistance.” 

Russia's continuing assistance to Com- 
munist North Vietnam is a part of its 
overall program which includes creating 
“several Vietnams” around the world. 

This week’s United Arab Republic be- 
havior should be considered in view of 
Cairo’s participation in the Tri-Conti- 
nental Conference and related events. 

The OAS report mentioned a minute 
ago says that the financial support for 
AALAPSO comes from three countries 
“almost in its entirety”: the Soviet Union, 
Communist China, and the United Arab 
Republic. 

President Nasser has invited the Sec- 
ond Tri-Continental Conference sched- 
uled for 1968 to be held in Cairo. The 
chairman of the United Arab Republic 
delegation to the 1966 Conference was 
Khaled Mohieddin, a former secretary 
general of Nasser’s political party, the 
only party in that country. 

If there has been any doubt of the 
Soviet Union’s interest in the current 
Middle East problem it was demolished 
by yesterday’s statement from Moscow 
putting the U.S.S.R. squarely down on the 
side of Nasser. 

The free world today faces not a num- 
ber of separate cases of aggression but a 
worldwide campaign which is acknowl- 
edged through AALAPSO as an objective 
of the 75 “national committees” which 
belong to that organization, many of 
which are equivalent to the Communist 
governments which control their nations. 

It is time we understand this, if we are 
to understand anything at all about what 
is happening in the world today. 


OUTDOOR RECREATION FOR 
URBAN AREAS 


Mr, EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
introduced a bill to amend title VII of the 
Housing Act of 1961 to authorize Federal 
grants under the open-space land pro- 
gram to double the land acquisition and 
development funds presently authorized 
and to permit the use of these funds for 
recreation land other than that required 
under the program and to diversify the 
type of facilities which may be con- 
structed with development funds. 
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Because of the growth of our cities— 
with the enormous spread of the mega- 
lopolis—we are fast coming face to face 
with the problem of totally inadequate 
recreational facilities for the burgeoning 
populations of our cities and suburbs. 

The parallel increase in financial re- 
sources and leisure time makes the prob- 
lem an even more serious one. In the past 
20 years we have seen the use of existing 
park facilities increase nearly 24 times 
but the growth of recreation areas has 
not kept pace with this tremendous in- 
crease in the use of existing facilities and 
I believe that my bill provides the means 
to solve this problem. 

The great majority of our citizens al- 
ready live in urban and suburban com- 
munities. Within 35 years it is estimated 
that 90 percent of our population will 
reside in these population centers and if 
we are to provide these people with the 
facilities they want and need we must 
start now with a greatly expanded pro- 
gram, The available land for recreation 
purposes is disappearing fast and both 
Congress and the administration have 
recognized the problem and we have in- 
deed expanded the national park system 
in recent years to include many areas 
that were in danger of being lost. 

The open-space program, however, is 
the one designed specifically to serve 
areas of high density population, If it is 
to be successful it must, in my view, be 
extended in scope. 

I hope that the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency will be able to schedule 
my bill for early hearings. 


NEED TO REVISE SELECTIVE 
SERVICE LAW—LXIX 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KasTtENMEIER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
traditionally, the United States has relied 
upon a system of voluntary recruitment 
for military manpower. The pages of 
American history are illuminated with 
deeds of heroism, of wisdom, and the 
patriotic devotion of our people to the 
flag. Our citizens have never failed to 
rally to the defense of this Nation. They 
have done so willingly and voluntarily. 
This was acknowledged in a speech deliv- 
ered almost 645 years ago. On a clear, 
cold January day in Washington, the late 
President Kennedy told us: 

Since this country was founded, each gen- 
eration of Americans has been summoned to 
give testimony to its national loyalty. The 
graves of young Americans who answered the 
call to service are found around the globe. 


The volunteers that “answered the call 
to service” and served in our armies in 
each of the wars we have waged, ac- 
quitted themselves always with a valor 
and courage of which we might all justly 
be proud. Volunteerism never faltered. 
No page in history records a single fact 
indicating that volunteers did not per- 
form their task. 
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Confidence in the valor of our people 
was planted early in the hearts of Amer- 
icans. The first shot for liberty that was 
heard around the world was fired at Lex- 
ington by volunteers. It was volunteers 
who were at Concord and Bunker Hill, 
at Saratoga, Valley Forge, and Yorktown. 

In the War of 1812, it was volunteers 
who sailed on the Constitution and 
fought on Lake Erie, not impressed sea- 
men. It was volunteers who followed An- 
drew Jackson at New Orleans, not 
conscripts. 

During the Mexican War, it was vol- 
unteers who stormed the Chapultepec 
fortress on September 13, 1847. In a 
message to Congress, President Polk had 
the following to say while paying tribute 
to the volunteers: 

Well may the American people be proud of 
the energy and gallantry of our Regular and 
Volunteer officers and soldiers. The events 
of these few months afford a gratifying proof 
that our country can under any emergency 
confidently rely for the maintenance of her 
honor and the defense of her rights on ‘the 
effective force ready at all times voluntarily 
to relinquish the comforts of home for the 
perils and privations of the camp. And 
though such a force may be for the time 
expensive, it is in the end economical, as the 
ability to command it removes the necessity 
of employing a large standing army in time 
of peace and proves that our people love 
their institutions and are ever ready to de- 
fend and protect them. 


During the Civil War, the U.S. Govern- 
ment instituted a draft in 1863. As this 
actually worked out, however, somewhat 
more than half of the men drafted were 
excused under one exception or another, 
more than half of those left secured 
substitutes, and less than half of those 
still left were actually drafted into the 
service. Of the somewhat more than 2 
million men that served in the Union 
Army, only 2 or 3 percent were obtained 
through conscription. General Sherman 
discussed the various methods of recruit- 
ment and the value of the volunteers in 
his memoirs: 

We tried almost every system known to 
modern nations . voluntary enlistments, 
the draft, and bought substitutes, and I 
think that all officers of experience will con- 
firm my assertion that the men who volun- 
tarily enlisted at the outbreak of the war 
were the best—better than the conscript and 
far better than the bought substitute. 


During the Spanish-American War, it 
was volunteers that charged with Teddy 
Roosevelt up San Juan Hill on July 1, 
1898. During that war, there were two 
calls for volunteers. 

The response to the initial call (on April 
23, 1898) for 125,000 volunteers was instant 
and complete— 


President. McKinley told Congress on 
December 5, 1898— 
as was also the result of the second call (on 
May 25, 1898) for 75,000 additional volun- 
teers. 


McKinley later said of these volun- 
teers: 

Our troops represented the courage and 
conscience, the purpose and patriotism of 
their country. Whether in Cuba, Porto Rico 
or the Philippines or at home awaiting or- 
ders, they did their full duty, and all sought 
the post of greatest peril. Their service—and 
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they understood it—was not to be in camp 
or garrison, free from danger, but on the 
battle line, where exposure and death con- 
fronted them and where both have exacted 
their victims. 


Shortly after our entrance into World 
War I, Congress, after a lengthy debate, 
approved of President Wilson’s request 
for a conscription. Yet, hundreds of 
thousands of Americans flocked to enlist 
voluntarily in Armed Forces. Of the 29 
Army divisions that saw action in 
France, 18 of them were made up com- 
pletely of volunteers. The other 11 were 
a mixture of draftees and enlistees. 

In 1940, despite the divisions within 
this country between isolationists and 
those who wished to aid the Allied Na- 
tions, and before a peacetime draft was 
voted by the Congress in September 
1940, the threat to the United States by 
Nazi Germany, particularly after Hitler’s 
forces conquered Western Europe, was 
recognized by many. Enlistments in the 
Armed Forces rose dramatically in the 
summer months of 1940—23,444 in June, 
31,958 in July and over 40,000 in August. 
A peacetime conscription in 1940, how- 
ever, was essential because a reasonably 
established emergency did exist and in 
order to vanquish a greater evil, some 
liberty had to be sacrificed. 

Unfortunately, total numbers of vol- 
unteers during World War II cannot be 
determined because both volunteers and 
draftees, starting in January 1943, were 
channeled through the Selective Service 
System. But, we all know that there were 
millions of young men who voluntarily 
left their families, schooling, and em- 
ployment to fight against the Axis 
Powers. 

During the Korean war, about one and 
a half million men responded voluntarily 
to this country’s call for military enlist- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, since 1940, with the ex- 
ception of one brief period from March 
1947 to June 1948, this Nation has had 
a draft law. An entire generation has 
reached maturity without knowing a 
time when the draft did not exist. The 
selective service law, although originally 
intended to be temporary, is fast becom- 
ing institutionalized as a permanent fix- 
ture in American life, and according to 
the chairman of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee: 


We do need a draft law for now and for 
the foreseeable future. 


A warning that conscription would be- 
come an integral part of American life 
was sounded in 1917 by Senator La Fol- 
lette. Speaking against the draft bill 
of that year, he expressed the fear that 
“the iniquitous system of draft which 
this bill proposes and the military domi- 
nation which must attend upon it, if 
once fastened upon the country may per- 
petuate itself forever.” 

Mr. Speaker, the American people have 
proven time and time again that they 
“love their institutions and are ever 
ready to defend and protect them,” with- 
out the threat of a draft. If the Congress 
passes this conscription act, the greatest 
fears of Senator La Follette about the 
permanence of a draft will be well on the 
way toward realization. 
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THE WASHINGTON SUNDAY STAR 
RECOMMENDS EDITORIALLY IT’S 
TIME TO STOP BOMBING IN THE 
NORTH 


Mr, EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KASTENMEIER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
some Members may not have seen the 
Sunday Washington Star editorial this 
week, Sunday, May 21, 1967, which 
strongly recommends that the bombing 
of North Vietnam be discontinued. 

This is a significant development since 
the Washington Star has been an edi- 
torial supporter of the administration's 
policy in Vietnam. 

It may very well signal a change in 
direction for our policy in Vietnam and 
under unanimous consent I include the 
editorial in its entirety: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, May 21, 
1967] 


Irs Time To Stop BOMBING IN THE NORTH 

The time has come, in The Star's opinion, 
for the United States to stop bombing in 
North Vietnam. 

We say this without the slightest apology 
for the administration’s conduct of the war 
up to now. The decision to start bombing 
was necessary and right—an aggressor can- 
not be permitted to take for granted his 
security at home while he wages war on his 
neighbors. The policy of careful escalation of 
the bombing, subject to tight restrictions 
on the choice of targets, seemed likely to 
bring Hanoi to its senses, and has had our 
full support. 

But every military strategy must be subject 

to constant review and reappraisal. It is 
necessary to weigh the gains against the 
risks, to ask whether the hoped-for results 
are in fact being achieved. It is necessary to 
watch for the moment where a change of 
strategy may produce a greater gain, at a 
decreased risk. 

That moment has arrived. We should say 
nothing, explain nothing, set no conditions 
or limitations on our switch of strategy. We 
should simply stop bombing and see what 
the enemy does. We will always have the 
right and the capacity to respond appropri- 
ately, no matter what he does. 

The decision to bomb in the north was 
intended to serve two principal ends. One was 
to deter, as far as possible, the infiltration of 
troops and supplies from North Vietnam into 
the south. The bombing has not stopped the 
infiltration. No one thought it would. It has 
slowed it down and forced Hanoi to pay a 
higher price for continuing its intervention. 

The second purpose was to punish North 
Vietnam in the hope that this would bring 
Ho Chi Minh to the conference table. There 
never was, of course, any intention to bomb 
cities as such, or otherwise to destroy North 
Vietnam. In candor it must be said that the 
bombing has not produced any evidence that 
Hanoi’s will to fignt has been impaired. On 
the contrary, there is considerable reason to 
believe that, if anything, it has hardened the 
enemy’s determination to continue the war. 

As things stand now, we have made a 
thorough point of our willingness and abil- 
ity, if necessary, to bring the war home to 
North Vietnam. Assuming we continue to 
limit our strikes to specific military and in- 
dustry installations, however, very few if any 
worthwhile targets remain available to us. 

Most important, we cannot escalate the 
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bombing beyond present levels without real 
danger that the war will be transformed into 
something much bigger and harder to stop. 
From the start, our problem has been that 
North Vietnam must be maintained as a 
going concern, since China and Russia can- 
not permit it to be crushed. If we cut much 
closer to the bone, China may well move. 
Much more certainly, Russia will step up her 
supply to Hanoi of sophisticated weaponry, 
accompanied by Russian technical crews. It 
is hardly necessary to indulge in apocalyptic 
speculation about World War III. But the 
fact is that the war in Vietnam is on the 
verge, with another turn of the screw, of 
moving into a new and infinitely more dan- 
gerous phase. This substantially was the 
background against which Senator John 
Sherman Cooper spoke last week in the Sen- 
ate—a speech which Majority Leader Mans- 
field says he understands is being given 
“most serious consideration” by the Johnson 
administration. 

The Kentucky Republican summed up his 

case in this fashion: “I ask our government, 
acting in the full confidence that arises from 
its strength, to confine and restrain its bomb- 
ing—if bomb it must—to infiltration routes 
near the Demilitarized Zone where men and 
supplies enter South Vietnam over the 17th 
Parallel, or through Laos.” He said that if 
this first initiative of restraining bombing 
were met by “an affirmative response” on the 
part of North Vietnam, then a second step 
could be taken: The bombing of North Viet- 
nam “in its totality could be suspended.” 
The senator emphasized that the limiting 
or discontinuance of the bombing should 
be unconditional—that is, our government 
would not insist in advance upon a quid pro 
quo. 
There are others who share Senator 
Cooper’s belief that the first step should 
be to stop bombing except along the infiltra- 
tion routes. The arguments that can be made 
in support of this view are obvious—having 
to do with the morale of our troops, the mo- 
rale of the South Vietnamese, and so on. 

Nevertheless, it seems to us that the better 
course is to stop bombing, period. (This re- 
fers, of course, to the bombing of the north 
alone—we must continue meanwhile to bomb 
in the south, and in support of our troops 
in their current effort to drive the Com- 
munists out of the DMZ, which they are 
using in violation of their treaty obligations.) 

The possibility that such a bombing halt 
would bring Hanoi into meaningful nego- 
tiations is, in our view, very much a long 
shot. But it is a possibility which, in pulling 
back the bombers, should be explored once 
more. We have, after all, been told repeatedly 
that there could be negotiations if we stopped 
bombing the north. We would at least gain 
considerable moral advantage in the eyes 
of an anxious world if the other side were 
required, in this dangerous hour, to put up 
or shut up on that proposition. 

It is true that bombing “pauses” in the 
past have failed to serve the ends of peace. 
Perhaps the sort of undefined, unconditional 
stop we are now discussing will fare no bet- 
ter. The complaint in the past has been that 
the announced temporary nature of the ces- 
sation—and the public insistence on recip- 
rocal de-escalation by Hanoi—constituted an 
ultimatum. This time, there would be noth- 
ing that in any sense could be made to look 
like an ultimatum. 

The question is, what would the North 
Vietnamese do if the bombs simply stopped 
falling? Would they conclude that they had 
us on the run; that they need now only 
proceed to win the war in the south and drive 
us home? Would they seize the occasion to 
pour supplies and re-enforcements south- 
ward, escalating their infiltration? 

It is possible. If so we will know it im- 
mediately. If this is Hanoi’s response, we 
must (and Hanoi, without being told, knows 
we must) resume the bombing of infiltra- 
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tion routes, while preserving our options to 
hit again any target in the north that would 
be worth hitting. 

Let us not involve ourselves in a semantic 
rigmarole as to whether—if it is understood 
that we may, in certain conditions, resume 
the bombing—our cessation of bombing is 
“unconditional.” In the first place, there is 
no such thing in the world as permanence. 
In the second place, the concept of per- 
manence is itself a condition. “Uncondi- 
tional” means what it sounds like—no condi- 
tions, no strings attached one way or an- 
other. An unconditional halt to bombing is 
one in which one stops bombing—and enough 
said. The future can speak for itself, and 
always will. 

The crucial question is not whether Hanoi 
can now be induced to confer—much as that 
eventuality is to be desired. The crucial ques- 
tion is whether, if we refrain unconditionally 
from bombing, North Vietnam’s leaders will 
have the good sense to refrain from escalat- 
ing the infiltration of the south. If they do 
so refrain, the balance of power south of 
the parallel, which is in our favor, will be 
unchanged. And, with the bombing stopped, 
the world will have been pulled back from 
a brink which looks daily more ominous. 

We should try. There is much, perhaps very 
much, to gain, and not a lot to lose. 


ARAB-ISRAEL CRISIS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Burton] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to express my whole- 
hearted support of the President's posi- 
tion on the danger of aggression in the 
Middle East, as expressed in his state- 
ment yesterday. 

I wish to strengthen his hand in steps 
he may find it necessary to take in im- 
plementing U.S. commitments to insure 
freedom of navigation in the Gulf of 
Aqaba and frustrate the Egyptian 
blockade of the gulf, which the President 
correctly condemned as being illegal, and 
to restrain Egyptian aggression and Syr- 
ian terrorism. 

The President's statement follows: 

L. B. J.’s STATEMENT ON ARAB~-ISRAEL CRISIS 

In recent days, tension has again arisen 
along the armistice lines between Israel and 
the Arab States. The situation there is a 
matter of grave concern to the whole inter- 
national community. We earnestly support 
all efforts, in and outside the United Nations 
and through its appropriate organs, includ- 
ing the Secretary General, to reduce tensions 
and to restore stability. The Secretary Gen- 
eral has gone to the Near East on his mis- 
sion of peace with the hopes and prayers of 
men of good will everywhere. 

The Near East links three continents. The 
birthplace of civilization and of three of the 
world’s great religions, it is the home of 
some sixty million people; and the cross- 
roads between East and West. 

The world community has a vital interest 
in peace and stability in the Near East, one 
that has been expressed primarily through 
continuing United Nations action and assist- 
ance over the past twenty years. 

The United States, as a member of the 
United Nations, and as a nation dedicated to 
a world order based on law and mutual re- 
spect, has actively suported efforts to main- 
tain peace in the Near East. 
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The danger, and it is a grave danger, lies 
in some miscalculation arising from a mis- 
understanding of the intentions and actions 
of others. 


UNITED STATES DEEPLY CONCERNED 


The Government of the United States is 
deeply concerned, in particular, with three 
potentially explosive aspects of the present 
confrontation. 

First, we regret that the General Armistice 
Agreements have failed to prevent warlike 
acts from the territory of one against an- 
other government, or against civilians, or 
territory, under control of another govern- 
ment. 

Second, we are dismayed at the hurried 
withdrawal of the United Nations Emergency 
Force from Gaza and Sinai after more than 
ten years of steadfast and effective service 
in keeping the peace, without action by 
either the General Assembly or the Security 
Council. We continue to regard the presence 
of the United Nations in the area as a mat- 
ter of fundamental importance and shall 
support its continuance with all possible 
vigor. 

Third, we deplore the recent buildup of 
military forces and believe it a matter of 
urgent importance to reduce troop concen- 
trations. The status of sensitive areas, as the 
Secretary General emphasized in his report 
to the Security Council, such as the Gaza 
Strip and the Gulf of Aqaba, is a particularly 
important aspect of the situation. 

In this connection, I want to add that the 
purported closing of the Gulf to Aqaba to 
Israeli shipping has brought a new and grave 
dimension to the crisis. The United States 
considers the gulf to be an international 
waterway and feels that a blocade of Israeli 
shipping is illegal and potentially disastrous 
to the cause of peace. The right of free, inno- 
cent passage of the international waterway 
is a vital interest of the international 
community. 

The Government of the United States is 
seeking clarification on this point. We have 
urged Secretary General U Thant to recognize 
the sensitivity of the Aqaba question and 
to give it the highest priority in his dis- 
cussions in Cairo, 


U.S, COMMITMENT CITED 


To the leaders of all the nations of the 
Near East, I wish to say what three Presi- 
dents have said before—that the United 
States is firmly committed to the support 
of the political independence and territorial 
integrity of all the nations of the area. The 
United States strongly opposes aggression by 
anyone in the area, in any form, overt or 
clandestine. This has been the policy of the 
United States led by four Presidents—Presi- 
dent Truman, President Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent Kennedy, and myself—as well as the 
policy of both of our political parties. The 
record of the actions of the United States 
over the past twenty years, within and out- 
side the United Nations, is very clear on this 
point. 

The United States has consistently sought 
to have good relations with all the states of 
the Near East. Regrettably has not always 
been possible, but we are convinced that our 
differences with individual states of the area 
and their differences with each other must be 
worked out peacefully and in accordance with 
accepted international practice. 

We have always opposed—and we oppose in 
other parts of the world at this moment— 
the efforts of other nations to resolve their 
problems with their neighbors by aggression. 
We shall continue to do so. And we appeal to 
all other peace-loving nations to do likewise, 

We call upon all concerned to observe in 

a spirit of restraint their solemn respon- 
sibilities under the Charter of the United 
Nations and the General Armistice agree- 
ments. These provide an honorable means 
of preventing hostilities until, through the 
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efforts of the international community, a 
peace with justice and honor can be achieved. 
I have been in close contact and will in the 
days ahead with Ambassador Goldberg at 
the United Nations, where we are pursuing 
the matter and great vigor, and hope the 
Security Council can act affectively. 


CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read with interest and approval Presi- 
dent Johnson’s statement of May 23 on 
the current crisis in the Middle East. 
As leader of this great Nation, he has 
outlined the elements of the crisis in a 
measured and clear manner and re- 
peated the declaration of three former 
Presidents that the United States is de- 
termined to prevent aggression in the 
Middle East. 

President Johnson has quite rightly 
underlined the responsibility of all mem- 
bers of the world community to actively 
work to prevent the outbreak of hostili- 
ties which now threatens the Middle 
East. He has once again stated clearly 
and forthrightly our opposition to ag- 
gression and our intention to oppose it 
from every quarter. He has made clear 
our full support of the United Nations 
and particularly our full support of the 
efforts of the Secretary General to reduce 
tensions and restore stability in the pres- 
ent grave situation which faces all of us 
in the Middle East 

I think that the United Nations con- 
tinues to be the proper organization 
through which all efforts should be di- 
rected to resolve the problems which 
have beset the Middle East, as it has 
been for the past 20 years. 

I was shocked that the United Nations 
peacekeeping force was withdrawn from 
Gaza and Sinai so suddenly, without ac- 
tion by either the General Assembly or 
the Security Council. The presence of this 
force in the Middle East is of the utmost 
importance in maintaining peace in that 
area and I urge that it be returned at the 
earliest possible time. 

The United States must continue its 
efforts to maintain peace in the Near 
East but it is apparent that neither the 
United States nor the United Nations can 
or should do it alone. The prablem as the 
President points out is “a matter of grave 
concern to the whole international com- 
munity.” It is essential, therefore, that all 
nations share in the responsibility of re- 
storing calm in that area as a step to- 
ward the achievement of peace with jus- 
tice and honor for all concerned. 

For the nations directly involved, the 
President suggests that observance in a 
spirit of restraint of their solemn respon- 
sibilities under the United Nations Char- 
ter and the General Armistice Agree- 
ments would provide an honorable means 
of preventing hostilities. The first step 
should be a reduction in troop concentra- 
tions and the Gulf of Aqaba must be 
reopened to Israel shipping. 
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As the President pointed out: 

The right of free innocent passage on this 
international waterway is a vital interest to 
the international community. The closing of 
the Gulf of Aqaba to Israel shipping has 
brought new and grave dimension to the 
crisis. 


The President has made a timely and 
statesmanlike contribution toward easing 
the present tension in the Middle East. 
All those bent on aggression against 
Israel would do well to read his state- 
ment with care in this fateful hour. 


RACISM AND SEGREGATION— 
RUSSIAN STYLE 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Rartck] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, segrega- 
tion of the races is one thing, but down- 
right “hatred” of black people, another. 

The refusal of the Soviet Communists 
even to permit Negro-American musi- 
cians to play in the International Jazz 
Festival in Moscow should be made 
known to all so that the American Negro 
can fully evaluate the Communist view- 
point and not be exploited by the the- 
ories and promises advanced by the left- 
wing, Communists, and fellow travelers, 
who seek to divide and conquer our folks 
in the United States with all their full 
equality promises. 

The Russian Communists were willing 
to permit the blacks to be seen for prop- 
aganda and to exploit their race, but 
they barred their music and race mixing 
with the party members. 

The United States looks better all the 
time. Let Carmichael and King have 
their Russian picket lines. 

I place the AP release of May 13 
from Tallinn, Union of Soviet Socialist 
r en my re- 
marks: 


Necro Group BARRED From Sovier SHOW 


TALLINN, U.S.S.R.—The Charles Lloyd 
Quartet, an American Negro jazz group, was 
barred Friday night from the stage at the 
first big international jazz festival in the 
Soviet Union. 

“We are not second-class citizens,” Lloyd 
muttered as he led his group out of the 
Sports Palace in this capital of Soviet 
Estonia. 

Lloyd told an American newsman: “We 
came in the spirit of peace, harmony and 
love to play our music. Our music is uni- 
versal. It transcends political boundaries. 
The situation is all very strange.“ 

Lloyd paid his own way to Tallinn. Some 
of the festival organizers, unable to get 
Official backing for an appearance by the 
Lloyd group, invited them to come as tour- 
ists and hoped to work the quartet into the 
festival program. 

But it hasn't worked out that way. 

“We came to play our music; we took out 
our instruments and some politician said 
no,“ Lloyd stated. 

The incident was one of a series of emo- 
tional confrontations throughout the day 
between Lloyd and festival authorities. 

They reflected the difficulties jazz buffs 
faced in arranging a large international jazz 
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festival only two years after jazz in general 
won official approval from Soviet authorities. 


STRESS DOMESTIC JAZZ 


The Russians have stressed efforts to de- 
velop homegrown jazz while playing down 
American influences. 

The status of the Lloyd group—classified 
as an avant-garde outfit—was hazy through- 
out the first two days of the four-day festi- 
val. Then it became clear that Soviet au- 
thorities were willing to have the group seen 
but not heard. 

Lloyd was not on the opening program 
Thursday night. He was asked to appear 
but not to play at an informal jam session 
Friday morning at a youth club. He re- 
fused. 

Lloyd had another disappointment in the 
afternoon. 

The group was told it would be taken to 
a television station to tape a program for 
broadcast later. They were taken instead 
to the empty Sports Palace. Officials ap- 
parently wanted to film Lloyd against the 
festival background without allowing him 
to play before an audience. 

“I feel bad vibrations,” he said when he 
realized what was happening. 

“My mission is to play modern American 
jazz before a Soviet audience,” he told the 
television officials. 

“I won't play before empty seats from the 
stage that was denied to me last night,” said 
the 29-year-old Lloyd, who holds a master’s 
degree in music from the University of 
Southern California. 

“T can’t get inspired by a hall of empty 
seats. Why did you bring me here? My little 
quartet can’t fill that huge empty hall with 
music.“ 

George Avaklan, manager of the group. 
told the Russians that Negroes in the Unit- 
ed States were fighting against restrictions 
that would segregate them. He said the Lloyd 
group never expected to find a similar prob- 
lem in the Soviet Union. 

The television officials consulted higher au- 
thorities and later informed Avakian that 
Lloyd would be filmed at the full festival 
session Friday night playing for the audi- 
ence. 

They were given a time spot, brought 
their instruments and waited even though 
they were not announced on the program. 

When their time came they were told they 
would not be playing. 

The festival includes 26 other groups from 
Sweden, Finland, Poland and 12 Soviet cities. 

For Soviet jazz fans, the Lloyd group 
was to be the highlight. His quartet won 
high cultural praise at all major European 
and American jazz festivals over the past two 
years. 


PANAMA CANAL TREATY: REVELA- 
TION ABOUT PUNTA DEL ESTE 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, during the 
recent conference of the presidents of 
Western Hemispheric countries at Punta 
del Este in Uruguay, the Chief Execu- 
tives of the United States and Panama 
conferred at considerable length. Though 
many of our citizens were watching that 
meeting for information as regards the 
current treaty negotiations about the 
Panama Canal there were no press re- 
leases on that subject and no “leaks” to 
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publicists in attendance. This silence did 
not mislead informed persons but only 
served to emphasize their interest in 
learning what had transpired. 

They did not have to wait long. On 
May 3, 1967, an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Panama quoted parts of a 
speech by President Robles in Chiriqui 
Province on April 29 in which he re- 
ported on his conference with the Presi- 
dent of the United States in Punta del 
Este. 

In this speech, President Robles re- 
vealed highly significant points about 
what occurred during his discussion. 
They were: 

First. That the President of the United 
States promised that the treaty negotia- 
tions will be resolved favorably for both 
countries. 

Second. That the President of Panama 
told the President of the United States 
that Panama had reached the limits of 
its borrowing capacity and now must 
turn to what he claims belongs to Pan- 
ama—a fair compensation from Panama 
Canal revenues to carry on Panama’s 
economic and social development. 

Third. That the two principal cities 
of Panama, Colon and Panama City, 
must expand, presumably into the Canal 
Zone. 

Fourth. That the teaty negotiations 
will be concluded “sooner than you 
think.” 

Mr. Speaker, despite the importance of 
the information reported in the indi- 
cated dispatch, I have neither read nor 
heard of it in any of the mass media out- 
lets available to me in Washington. 

As to the first point of President 
Robles, the United States and Panama 
are not the only countries and interests 
involved. We have treaty obligations 
with Great Britain and Colombia that 
are being ignored and the well-being of 
interoceanic commerce which must be 
protected against extortion. 

In regards to his second point, the 
Panama Canal is not the property of 
Panama but of the United States and 
Panama does not expect to pay one cent 
for what it is trying to obtain. 

With respect to point three, Colon and 
Panama City do not have to expand into 
the Canal Zone for there are virtually un- 
limited areas of jungle in Panama out- 
side the zone territory that could be 
cleared and used by the excess popula- 
tion of the two-terminal cities. The 
Canal Zone, it should be emphasized, was 
made a model for emulation and not for 
the purpose of creating envy and resent- 
ment. Permitting the population of 
Colon and Panama City to spill over into 
the Canal Zone would only serve to 
transfer the sums and brothels of 
Panama into the zone territory and 
should not be permitted under any 
circumstances. 

In regard to his forth point, this is a 
clear warning that the proposed treaties 
may be sprung on the United States at 
anytime for a stampeded ratification, as 
was the 1955 Treaty with Panama. Be- 
cause the present treaty or treaties af- 
fecting the Panama Canal, if ratified, 
would mean a national calamity, Mem- 
bers of the Senate are urged to study the 
canal question in all its aspects and to 
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prepare themselves to discuss the sub- 
ject on the floor of the Senate now. Fail- 
ure to do so is an invitation to disaster. 

In order that the Congress and the 
Nation may be informed on what trans- 
pired at Punta del Este as related by the 
President of Panama, I quote the indi- 
cated Associated Press dispatch: 

PANAMA CANAL TREATY 

PanaMa.—President Marco A. Robles says 
his Punta del Este breakfast meeting with 
President Johnson has resulted in a speedup 
in the negotiations for a new Panama Canal 
Treaty. 

Barring “unforeseen difficulty,” Robles 
said in a speech in Chiriqui Province Sat- 
urday, the negotiations will be concluded 
“sooner than you think.” The text of speech 
became available today. 

Robles said he told President Johnson dur- 
ing their meeting at the Inter-American 
Summit Conference last month: 

“We have reached the limit of our borrow- 
ing capacity and now we must turn to what 
is ours—a fair compensation from Panama 
Canal revenues so that we can carry forward 
the country’s economic and social develop- 
ment.” 

The country’s two principal cities, Panama 
and Colon, are “suffocating for lack of space“ 
because the Canal Zone holds large tracts 
not needed for the administration or defense 
of the waterway. 

Robles said Johnson promised him the ne- 
gotiations will be favorably resolved for both 
countries. 


RED CROSS MEN IN THE 
BALKANS—1917-1919 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLtoop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, today, in the 
midst of nightly television reports from 
the war in Southeast Asia, World War I 
seems far away; and much of its history 
has been lost. Fortunately, some of it has 
survived in scrapbooks prepared by those 
who participated in that great struggle 
and its aftermath. 

Two of our leading correspondents in 
Europe at that time were Capt. James A. 
Mills and Harry W. Frantz. Mills had 
served as secretary to general managers 
of the Associated Press for 10 years be- 
fore World War I, and then became an 
international correspondent. During his 
20 years in the foreign service of the As- 
sociated Press, he visited 54 countries on 
five continents and, according to his own 
estimates, traveled about 340,000 miles. 
Frantz has had a comparable career, in 
later years specializing on the problems 
of Latin America, including the Panama 
Canal. 

After the Armistice for World War I, 
Mills and Frantz wrote most of the pub- 
licity concerning the overseas work of 
the American Red Cross, which was es- 
pecially significant and successful in 
Rumania and Yugoslavia. 

One of the outstanding contributions 
by Captain Mills was an enduring inter- 
pretation of the Red Cross spirit, written 
during he war. This inspired Harry W. 
Frantz, who, in turn, served as secretary, 
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inspector, and historian of the Serbian 
Commission, to write the stirring memo- 
randum, “I Am the Serbian Commis- 
sion,” which attempted to interpret the 
spirit of Red Cross workers in Greek 
Macedonia and Serbia. 

With the hope that these two moving 
contributions may serve to inspire others 
in connection with the current war in 
Vietnam, I quote them as part of my 
remarks: 

I Am THE RED Cross 
(By Capt. James A. Mills) 

I am the Red Cross. I was born of the 
hearts of men, I am sustained by forty mil- 
lion souls. My mission is of mercy, kindness 
and charity. My bounds are the limits of the 
earth, I am by brother's keeper. I know nel- 
ther color, race, nor religion. My creed is 
the creed of service. My voice is the voice of 
the American people. My goal is the goal of 
a higher humanity. My precept is the precept 
of God. My reward is the gratitude of the 
widow and orphan, of the strong and the 
sick, of the unhappy and the bereaved. 

I go forth into the darkness of the night, 
into the uncertainties of the day. I pene- 
trate the field of battle. I defy the peril of 
shell and bullet. I lighten the horrors of the 
combat, I encourage and inspire the soldier. 
I give him a thousand comforts, I minister 
to those he has left at home. I claim the 
wounded from the battlefield. I bind their 
wounds and ease their sufferings. I mark 
the graves of the dead. 

I go into hospital and home and hovel. 
I scorn contagion. I am the guardian of in- 
fant life, the apostle of health and cleanli- 
ness, the conserver of old age. I visit the 
sick. I bury the dead. I help the halt, I cheer 
the sorrowful. I lead the blind into paths of 
light. I teach the crippled new ways of life. 

I eradicate epidemics. I am the foe of 
plagues and pestilences, I mitigate the hor- 
rors of floods and fires and wrecks. I am the 
arch-enemy of calamities. I triumph over 
poverty, want and woe. I house the homeless. 
I feed the hungry. I clothe the naked. I pro- 
tect the widow and the orphan, I am the 
friend and helper of all nations. My hand 
and heart encompass the globe. My legion- 
aries I send to the uttermost parts of the 
earth—across the threatened ocean, through 
war-swept territories, over infested lands, I 
am the sentinel of the human race, My sym- 
pathy and succor are boundless. My purse is 
great enough for all. A dozen nations return 
me homage, a dozen potentates pay me trib- 
ute. The people of the earth offer me their 
prayers, 

My emblem is the Cross—symbol of su- 
preme charity and of the Saviour of Men. 
Before me, the enemy stays his hand and 
bows in reverence to my mercy. Behind me 
march ten million soldiers, with hearts for 
any fate. I challenge and triumph over 
death, My strength and struggles are for the 
living, my prayers and compassion for the 
dead. 


I am the saviour of life, the assuager of 
death. I am by brother's keeper. I am the 
Red Cross! 


I AM THE SERBIAN COMMISSION 
(By Harry W. Frantz) 

I am the Serbian Commission. I start at 
the Aegaean and stop at the Danube. I range 
the valleys of the Danube, the Save, the Var- 
dar and the Morava. I climb the minarets of 
Salonique and tread the princely halls of 
Belgrade. I shiver through the coalless winter 
and sweat through the iceless summer. 
Sometimes I shake with the fever. I am be- 
yond exaggeration. 

I am the real League of Nations. I arrange 
for things with the Greeks. I ask for things 
from the French. I “wangle” things from. the 
British. In a pinch I call on the Italians. I 
allow the Serbians to help me to help them- 
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selves. The Bulgars work for me and Ger- 
mans do my bidding. Squint-eyed men from 
Annam guard my trains and scar-faced 
blacks from Senegal load my freight. I order 
things from Italy, from France, from New 
Vork. I sacrifice my pride to do my work. 
My eternal aim is to “carry on“. I do my best, 
and I harden my soul, 

I am the incarnation of Difficulty. I am cars 
with flat tires. I am bells without batteries. 
I am freight without warehouses, I am ships 
without lighters. I am promises without ful- 
fillment. I am personnel without equipment. 
I am a gypsy without the beggar's training. 

Iam a cosmopolite. I eat pilaf. I drink Cin- 
zano, Je parle francaise. I have forgotten the 
Revolution and the Cherry Tree. The Spirit 
of 76 would stop my play in three days, for 
I work with the British. I smoke Serbian 
cigarettes, I pay rent to Jews. I buy lace 
from Turks. I am Christian, Mohammedan, 
Orthodox, Jew, Atheist, Agnostic, Scientist 
and I-Don't- Care. Most of all, I am Kim. I 
am the Friend of All the World. 

I travel by automobile, by rickety cabs, by 
barges on the Danube. I use horse-carts, 
ox-carts and buffalo-carts, and where need 
be I furnish my wagons, If need be I go on 
foot. My men push into lonely mountains 
with trains of donkeys. My women ride in 
freight cars. Neither coalless engines nor 
gasless motors stay my couriers. My motto 
is “Action first and comfort last.” I am 
Energy in Matter. 

I am the creation of misfortune and I have 
thrived in its soil. My experience is long. 
My eyes are fixed on the Star of Hope. I love 
my work but I hate bureaucrats. I believe 
in Relief but I dislike orders in triplicate. 

I do not despair. By my own lights I have 
acquired merit. T have the gratitude of fifty 
thousand peasants who eat the food that 
I send them. I have the love of children 
who wear the shoes that I gave them. I smoke 
in peace with the poor old cheechas who 
wear the glass eyes and the wooden legs that 
I bought for them. I rest in comfort with 
the soldiers in hospitals warmed by kerosene 
from my magasin. I calculate the saving in 
lives and in effort resulting from the services 
of my doctors and nurses. I vitalize the Will 
to Helpfulness, 

I am humble but I am also proud. I am 
proud because the hardest job in Europe 
was given me to do. I am proud because I 
took long chances and great responsibilities. 
I am proud because my efforts were crowned 
with success, I am proud because I stood the 
gaff. And because my Allies all respect me. 
I play the game. I love my fellow man. I 
have acquired merit. I am the Serbian Com- 
mission. God help me! 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 182 OF 
THE ELEMENTARY AND SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION AMENDMENTS 
OF 1966 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in connec- 
tion with my amendment which was 
adopted yesterday to section 182 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1966, I am including 
herein my remarks on October 6, 1966, in 
support of an amendment which was 
identical in purpose and effect. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FOUNTAIN 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. FOUNTAIN: On 
page 63, after line 9, insert the following: 


“PART G. COMPLIANCE WITH SECTION 602 OF 
TITLE VI OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


“ ‘Sec, 171. The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion shall not defer action or order action de- 
ferred on any application by local educa- 
tional agencies for funds authorized to be 
appropriated by this Act or by any Act 
amended by this Act on the basis of alleged 
noncompliance with the provisions of title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 unless and 
until, as provided by section 602 of title 
VI, there has been an express finding on the 
record, after opportunity for a hearing, that 
such local educational agency has failed to 
comply with the provisions of title VI.’ 

“And on line 10, strike out G“ and insert 
H', and on line 11, strike out 171“ and 
insert ‘181’.” 

(Mr. Fountain asked and was given per- 
mission to proceed for an additional 5 min- 
utes.) 

Mr. Fountain. Mr. Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the House, this amendment means 
simply what it says. It means that just as 
local and State school authorities are re- 
quired to comply with title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act so must Commissioner Howe, the 
Commissioner of Education comply with 
title VI. 

As we all know, programs authorized under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
are subject to the provisions of title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Title VI forbids racial discrimination in 
programs for activities receiving Federal fi- 
nancial assistance. 

I think it might be appropriate that I read 
the pertinent portion of section 602 of title 
VI so that there will be no misunderstand- 
ing as to just what it does require. 

I read as follows: 

“Compliance with any requirement adopted 
pursuant to this section may be effected (1) 
by the termination of or refusal to grant or 
to continue assistance under such program 
or activity to any recipient as to whom there 
has been an express finding on the record. 
after opportunity for hearing, of a failure to 
comply with such requirement, 

“Provided, however, That no such action 
shall be taken until the department or agency 
concerned has advised the appropriate per- 
son or persons of the failure to comply with 
the requirement and has determined that 
compliance cannot be secured by voluntary 
means, 

“In the case of any action taken terminat- 
ing, or refusing to grant or continue, assist- 
ance because of failure to comply with a re- 
quirement imposed pursuant to this section, 
the head of the Federal department or agency 
shall file with the committees of the House 
and Senate having legislative jurisdiction 
over the program or activity involved a full 
written report of the circumstances and the 
grounds for such action. 

“No such action shall become effective un- 
til thirty days have elapsed after the filing 
of such report.” 

That means action terminating or refus- 
ing to grant or to continue assistance, That 
is the action to which this provision has ref- 
erence, 

As I recall, when this act passed there 
were many Members of this body who opposed 
the enactment of title VI because they were 
sincerely and deeply concerned that adminis- 
trative officials might misuse it to arbitrarily 
and unjustifiably deny Federal funds to local 
governmental units which were not engaging 
in discriminatory practices. Congress recog- 
nized this concern by including specific pro- 
visions in title VI to prevent denial of Fed- 
eral funds without due process of the law. 
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The provisions, which are contained in sec- 
tion 602 of title VI, allow a Federal agency to 
terminate or refuse to grant Federal financial 
assistance to local governmental units only 
after there has been an express finding, after 
opportunity for a hearing, of a failure to 
comply with the nondiscrimination require- 
ments of title VI. Section 602 further pro- 
vides that no action to terminate or refuse to 
t Federal assistance shall become effec- 
tive until 30 days after a full written report 
of the circumstances and ground for such 
action has been filed with the appropriate 
committees of the House and Senate. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that schools 
must be desegregated. Whether they agree 
with that decision or not, the overwhelming 
majority of the school officials and citizens of 
the South are complying with it. In most 
cases southern school districts have complied 
by adopting and carrying out a free choice” 
plan under which each student—or his par- 
ents—decides for himself which school he 
will attend. The Federal courts have repeat- 
edly held that such a plan, if carried out in 
good faith, fulfills legal requirements for 
school desegregation. The courts have made 
it clear that, so long as a truly free choice is 
offered, the amount of actual integration re- 
sulting from the choices of stucents does not 
matter. 

In theory, the Commissioner of Education 
purports to follow court rulings by recogniz- 
ing free-choice plans as an acceptable meth- 
od of desegregating previously segregated 
school systems. In practice, however, the 
Commissioner has not been willing to abide 
by court rulings. Instead, he has demon- 
strated by his conduct that he is unwilling to 
accept free-choice plans unless they result in 
the amount of actual integration he wants. 

In any proper legal proceeding, in view of 
Federal court rulings, it is extremely unlikely 
that an otherwise valid free-choice plan 
would be found to violate the requirements 
of title VI simply because it did not result in 
a large enough amount of actual integration 
to satisfy the Commissioner of Education. 
But this has not deterred Commissioner 
Howe from demanding—under threat of re- 
fusing Federal funds—that free-choice plans 
produce a percentage of actual integration 
sufficient to satisfy him, without regard to 
the wishes of the students concerned. 

At least 70 school districts which are carry- 
ing out free-choice plans haye been told by 
Commissioner Howe that they will be denied 
Federal funds for new programs unless and 
until they somehow force the transfer of 
more Negro students to predominantly white 
schools. Congress specifically provided, in 
section 602 of title VI, that Federal funds are 
not to be refused to any local school district 
unless and until there has been an express 
finding on the record, after opportunity for 
a hearing, of a failure to comply” with the 
requirements of title VI. To the best of my 
knowledge, however, not a single one of the 
70 or more districts which are presently being 
denied funds for new programs has been 
found, through the procedures required by 
section 602, to be engaging in discriminatory 
practices. Moreover, so far as I am aware, 
none of these districts has even been given 
an opportunity to defend itself at a hearing, 
as required by section 602. 

Commissioner Howe piously contends that 
he is not actually “refusing to grant“ funds 
for new programs to the school districts in- 
volved, since that would admittedly violate 
section 602. Instead, he says, he is merely 
“deferring” action indefinitely on applica- 
tions for funds submitted by these districts. 
From the standpoint of the schools and stu- 
dents affected, of course, an indefinite de- 
ferral” of action on an application for funds 
has exactly the same effect as a refusal. And 
no one knows this better than Commissioner 
Howe. His “deferral” action is a transparent 
attempt to evade the procedural safeguards 
established by Congress in section 602. If 
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Commissioner Howe is allowed to get away 
with it, he will have succeeded in setting 
himself up as prosecutor, judge and jury and 
in deciding the issues without even allowing 
the defendant an opportunity for a trial. 

Let me make it very clear that the school 
districts affected by Commissioner Howe's 
“deferral” orders have not refused to comply 
with the law. Every one of these districts, so 
far as I am aware, has taken steps to comply 
with the law by carrying out a free choice 
desegregation plan. I am not, of course, fa~ 
miliar with the circumstances involving all 
the schoo] districts which have received “de- 
ferral” notices. I am familiar, however, with 
the situation in a number of North Carolina 
school districts which have received such 
notices. As far as these districts are con- 
cerned, it is my understanding that the Office 
of Education has no evidence whatever that 
the school officials have not acted in good 
faith to insure that students were given a 
free choice of schools. It is my further under- 
standing that the Office of Education has not 
even received any complaints that these 
school officials have engaged in discrimina- 
tory practices. Instead, the deferral notices 
appear to be based on an examination by 
the Office of Education of reports filed by 
the school districts which did not show a 
sufficient number of Negro students in pre- 
dominantly white schools to satisfy the 
Office of Education. 

In my judgment, the “deferral notices” 
sent out by the Commissioner of Education 
are not going to result in more integration. 
School officials are willing to do what the law 
requires. They have demonstrated their will- 
ingness to carry out a good faith free-choice 
plan. But they are not willing to force Negro 
students to transfer to predominantly white 
schools—against their own wishes and the 
wishes of their parents—in order to comply 
with the arbitrary and illegal personal de- 
mands of the Commissioner of Education. 

Unauthorized “deferral” action by Com- 
missioner Howe may, however—if he is al- 
lowed to get away with it—have the effect of 
depriving needy children of the special edu- 
cational assistance and adequate diets which 
Congress intended them to have. 

In enacting title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, Congress made it very clear that no 
local school district should be refused Fed- 
eral financial assistance without due process 
of the law—so clear that the amendment I 
am offering should never have become neces- 
sary. However, Commissioner Howe has al- 
ready defied the procedural safeguards of 
title VI by serving summary notice on at least 
70 school districts that they will be denied 
Federal funds for new programs. 

At the moment, Commissioner Howe's de- 
ferral notices affect only southern school 
districts. I hope, however, that my colleagues 
from other sections of the country will not 
make the mistake of regarding this as a 
southern problem. If Commissioner Howe is 
allowed to disregard due process of the law 
and attempt to exert personal control over 
schools in the South today, what will pre- 
vent him from doing the same thing in other 
sections of the country tomorrow? 

My amendment does not change title VI 
in any way. It simply reaffirms and reasserts 
the clearly expressed intention of Congress 
that the nondiscrimination requirements of 
title VI shall be enforced in accordance with, 
due process of the law. And it makes it un- 
mistakably clear that the Commissioner of 
Education, as well as local and State school 
authorities must obey the law. 

I see no logical reason why anyone, favor- 
ing title VI, should oppose this amendment. 


APPLAUDING THE STATEMENT OF 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. TUNNEY] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to applaud the statement of Presi- 
dent Johnson yesterday. It is an act of 
statesmanship that cannot be regarded 
as anything except a stabilizing influ- 
ence at a time when the tensions and 
threats in the Middle East are at their 
height. 

Without reserve the President has ex- 
plained with clarity that the United 
States opposes and will always oppose 
“efforts of other nations to resolve their 
ee A with their neighbors by aggres- 

on.“ 

Restraint and responsible action are 
the keynotes the President has held up 
both for those directly involved in the 
crisis and to other nations around the 
world who cannot help but be affected by 
eran ae of peace in the Middle 

ast. 

The President has reaffirmed the com- 
mitments of his three predecessors in 
saying that “the United States is firmly 
committed to the support of the political 
independence and territorial integrity of 
all the nations of the area.” 

The U.S. Government has shown that 
it unreservedly supports the efforts of the 
United Nations to reduce the tensions in 
the Middle East. 

I am pleased that the President has 
made such a forthright statement. Our 
position is now crystal clear. Now there 
should be no miscalculation on the part 
of all parties that the President speaks 
with the voice of the people of the United 
States who have always, and will always, 
deplore the settling of international dis- 
putes through the use of bullets. 

I commend the Chief Executive. He 
has spoken for us all. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S STATEMENT 
ON THE MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Kyros] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson's statement on the Middle East 
crisis as it appears to be developing to- 
day, is a powerful and eloquent plea for 
sensibility and peace. I support strongly, 
as I know all of our countrymen support 
strongly, his statesmanlike and sensitive 
attempt to prevent a dangerous situa- 
tion from developing to a point where it 
cannot be contained. The President has 
struck a powerful blow for world peace. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT HELPS LAUNCH 
TWO YOUNG PHILADELPHIA NE- 
GRO BUSINESSMEN ON A CAREER 
een DATA PROCESS- 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Pennsylvania [Mr. BARRETT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, a timely 
boost from the U.S. Government has 
helped launch two young Philadelphia 
Negro businessmen on a career in the fast 
growing field of electronic data proc- 
essing. 

The Philadelphians are Julius A. Bay- 
lor, president and board chairman of the 
new firm, Data Preparation Corp., and 
Raymond L. Hunley, the firm’s vice presi- 
dent and office manager. 

The Federal agency that gave Mr. 
Baylor and Mr. Hunley the financial 
boost they needed to launch their en- 
terprise is the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

The story of this remarkable business 
had its beginning a year ago when Julius 
Baylor, then employed as a computer 
technician for a Philadelphia firm, and 
Raymond Hunley, a computer pro- 
gramer, noticed that there was often 
considerable delay in getting data proc- 
essed because of inadequate keypunching 
facilities. 

After surveying the market possibili- 
ties, they determined that if they could 
organize a firm that could guarantee to 
deliver keypunch work on time they 
would have plenty of satisfied customers. 
Other data processing experts agreed. 

Their initial difficulty was securing 
sufficient investment capital to begin 
their company. 

After Mr. Baylor’s bank loan applica- 
tion was rejected, he visited the office of 
the Small Business Administration in 
Philadelphia. SBA agreed to provide half 
the necessary financing if Mr. Baylor 
could raise the other half. 

When Julius Baylor returned to the 
SBA Philadelphia regional office a short 
time later and reported that he had 
raised $10,000 of the necessary capital 
funds by his own efforts, the SBA officials 
were highly impressed. 

With this kind of financial backing, 
SBA was convinced it could get a bank 
to participate. Accordingly, SBA ar- 
ranged a conference with a bank that 
had previously worked out an agreement 
with the agency to make loans to small 
businessmen under SBA’s loan guarantee 
plan. 

The bank officials were impressed with 
the new firm’s prospects as was the SBA. 
They immediately agreed to participate 
with SBA in a $10,000 working capital 
loan backed by an SBA guarantee of 50 
percent. 

The Small Business Administration 
played an important part in this firm’s 
birth. Data Preparation Corp. is now a 
rapidly growing enterprise. It is provid- 
ing additional employment opportunities 
and is a definite asset to the city of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an example of the 
benefits desired from President John- 
son’s concept of “creative federalism.” 
In this case a Federal agency, the Small 
Business Administration, by cooperating 
with two enterprising young men who 
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desired to start their own business, and 
by enlisting the support of a private 
bank, was able to arrange the financial 
backing necessary for this business ven- 
ture. 

Bernard L. Boutin, SBA Administra- 
tor, is a strong supporter of President 
Johnson’s concept of “creative federal- 
ism.” It is producing results, not only in 
Philadelphia, but in all sections of our 
Nation. 

The accomplishments of Julius Baylor 
and Raymond Hunley were told by Peter 
H. Binzen, a staff reporter for the Eve- 
ning Bulletin of Philadelphia in a fea- 
ture story on May 11, 1967. 

I commend Mr. Binzen and the editors 
of the Evening Bulletin for their enter- 
prise and request that the story be in- 
serted at this point in the RECORD: 
[From Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, May 

11, 1967] 
Two Necro FOUNDERS OF KEYPUNCH FIRM 
Try Harper—Tuey Have To 
(By Peter H. Binzen) 

Julius A. Baylor, president and board 
chairman of Data Preparation Corp., a volume 
keypunch service at 4040 Locust St., tries 
harder than most executives to win the con- 
fidence of customers. 

Baylor, 39, and Raymond L, Hunley, 36, 
Data Preparation’s vice president and general 
manager, started the firm last fall with 
$7,600 of their own money, $2,400 raised 
through the sale of stock and a $10,000 bank 
loan. 

After a slow start, they’re picking up 
business. They employ a staff of 28, plan to 
expand and envision second-year sales of 
over $200,000. 

Baylor and Hunley think they’re on their 
way. But they have to try harder because 
their type of business is flercely competitive. 

FIRST NEGROES IN FIELD 

And Baylor and Hunley are believed to be 
Philadelphia’s first Negro enterpreneurs in 
the computer-related field. 

In the process of getting established, 
they're seeking to overcome obstacles which 
have held back generations of Negroes from 
participating significantly in this city’s busi- 
hess and industrial life, such as lack of 
business experience, lack of contacts and lack 
of capital. 

Negroes, of course, enter government and 
the professions—law, medicine, education, 
and ministry, architecture and social welfare. 
And the big corporations are stepping up 
their recruiting of talented Negro college 
students. 

But few Negro business entrepreneurs 
exist. And most of them here deal with goods 
or service designed primarily for the Negro 
market. 

ONLY 27 FIRMS 

In the entire city, according to Philadel- 
phia’s application for a Model Cities planning 
grant, only 13 manufacturing establishments 
and 14 wholesaling concerns are Negro- 
owned and operated. 

These 27 firms comprise one-half of one 
percent of all such business here. And of the 
27 firms, 16 produce or distribute beauty 
products. 

There are hundreds of Negro small busi- 
nesses, but many are marginal operations, 
with rundown facilities, inadequate financ- 
ing and annual sales of less than $5,000 a 
year. Negro businesses themselves are often 
caught in the poverty cycle. 

FATHER A LABORER 

Baylor grew up in Moorestown, N.J., son 
of a day laborer. From Moorestown High he 
went to Howard University, Washington, 
D.C., where he majored in chemistry. 

After receiving a bachelor of science degree 
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in 1951, he spent four years in the Air Force 
as a non-commissioned officer, then took 
a job as a computer technician for a Phila- 
delphia firm. 

Two years later, he was named a junior 
chemist for another company here. In 1959, 
he joined Radio Corp. of America at Cherry 
Hill, N.J., as computer programmer and sys- 
tems analyst. 

At RCA, Baylor became interested in key- 
punching. This is an important process in 
computer work, It converts raw information 
into coded data on punched cards that can 
then be fed into computers. As more and 
more business operations—from changing 
magazine subscriber addresses to preparing 
bank checks—become computerized, key- 
punching grows. 

HUNLEY ALSO A PROGRAMMER 


Many companies run their own keypunch 
rooms while others farm the work out. Bay- 
lor noted that it sometimes took three or 
four days to get work back from internal 
keypunchers. 

Also a programmer at RCA was Hunley, a 
graduate of St. Augustine College, Raleigh, 
N.C. Baylor discussed keypunching with him. 
The two decided to find out whether there 
might be a market for a large-volume key- 
punch company that could meet customer 
needs for unusually fast service. 

After talking to data processing firms, dis- 
covering how many cards are punched each 
month in this area, studying the hourly 
rate of keypunch operators and conducting 
other surveys, they concluded that there was 
such a market, And they decided to set up 
such a company. 

Baylor believed $50,000 would be needed to 
start the firm. “We didn't have anything but 
gall,” he said. He asked a bank for a $26,000 
loan, but was turned down. “They had some 
justification,” he said. “I just walked in off 
the street.“ 


AID FROM WEST PHILADELPHIA LAP 


Undaunted, they set out to sell stock. At 
about this time they were told of the Re- 
gional Development Laboratory. This is a 
West Philadelphia “incubator” for fledgling 
businesses and for investors seeking to de- 
velop new products. It was started by the 
West Philadelphia Corp., the Southeastern 
Economic Development Corp. and the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 

Baylor received assurances that the lab, at 
4040 Locust st., would house his new com- 
pany at low rental and offer executive advice, 
if he could find adequate financing. He de- 
cided he could “hamstring” through with 
$20,000 as initial capital, instead of $50,000. 

Baylor and Hunley held four meetings to 
interest potential stockholders. Nine investors 
bought $2,400 worth of stock in the new 
corporation. Baylor purchased $5,100 or 51 
percent of the outstanding shares, and Hun- 
ley, $2,500. At the time, Baylor was making 
erg ae at RCA, and Hunley $12,000- 
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The Small Business Administration had 
said it would help with half the financing if 
Baylor raised the other half. Baylor had done 
this. So First Pennsylvania Co. advanced him 
the remaining $10,000 and the SBA guaran- 
teed up to half the loan. 

With $20,000 in hand, Baylor and Hunley 
installed their keypunch machines, hired op- 
erators and sent brochures across the country 
advertising their service, Their first job in- 
volved keypunching last November's election 
returns in Pennsylvania and other states In a 
joint project, at Cherry Hill with United Press 
International. They hired 70 girls and worked 
around the clock for two days. 

Data Preparation’s first two months were 
rocky. Baylor had received many advance 
promises of business. On the strength of 
these, he hired keypunch operators. The 
business didn’t come in, and a number of 
employees had to be let go. 
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“That was our most severe lesson,” Baylor 
said. Since then work has mounted and 85 
to 90 percent of the initial losses have been 
recovered, the president said. The firm now 
has 30 keypunch machines and verifiers, with 
more on order. 

Baylor’s wife, Olga, runs the office force, 
which is racially integrated. A young woman 
of Japanese descent, Raechal Miyahara, is in 
charge of the verifiers. A white woman, Mrs. 
Florence Hardee, is in charge of the key- 
punchers. 

Miss Miyahara, 22, said staff morale is 
higher than in any office she had ever worked. 
“The work is here and the girls don’t feel 
like goofing off,” she said. “They want to 
make a success of this company.” 

Once the company gets on its feet, the 
board of directors plans to distribute two 
percent of the stock to the employees. Baylor 
thinks this will help maintain good employee 
relations. He’s delighted with the perform- 
ance of the punchers and their record of 
virtually faultless operation. 


BAYLOR ONLY SALESMAN 


Baylor is the firm's one and only salesman. 
He doesn’t think his pigmentation has been 
much of a barrier to landing business. He 
goes out of his way never to be late for an 
appointment, to meet every work deadline 
and to insist on accuracy. 

“Had I been white, I would have been able 
to sell stock easier or find people willing to 
risk capital,” he said, And now that we're 
in business, we do have to try a little harder 
to overcome stereotypes. 

“But I think we're going to make it. We've 
got a good and loyal staff and a good service. 
The future looks bright. I'm hoping that 
when more people hear about us they'll start 
beating a path to our door.” 


MULTILATERAL ACTION REQUIRED 
IN MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BROWN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er. I rise in support of the statement 
made yesterday by President Johnson in 
regard to the Arab-Israel crisis and 
commend the obviously strong efforts 
which Ambassador Goldberg is making 
to obtain prompt action by the United 
Nations to maintain peace and prevent 
aggression in the Near East. 

In pledging my support to those meas- 
ures which must be taken by the ad- 
ministration to make our position clear 
in this crisis, it is my conviction that 
these measures must be of a multilateral 
nature, through the United Nations 
peacekeeping authority, as well as direct 
diplomatic negotiations, and that we 
should not put ourselves in the position 
of having our position misconstrued as 
a threat of unilateral military action. 

War in the Middle East must be pre- 
vented, and I would urge the President 
to use every possible means at his com- 
mand to pursue this matter “with great 
vigor” at the United Nations and not 
to waver from his stated intention to do 
80. 

I especially support that portion of 
President Johnson’s statement wherein 
he said: 
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The world community has a vital interest 
in peace and stability in the Near East, one 
that has been expressed primarily through 
continuing United Nations action and assist- 
ance over the past twenty years. 

The United States, as a member of the 
United Nations, and as a nation dedicated 
to a world order based on law and mutual re- 
spect, has actively supported efforts to main- 
tain peace in the Near East. 


In preventing the illegal blockade of 
Israel shipping in international waters— 
specifically the Gulf of Aqaba—and in 
taking whatever action may be necessary 
to resist aggression against Israel and 
preserve the peace, I must warn that I do 
not consider the mistake of unilateral 
military action which we have made in 
Vietnam to be among the choices of 
measures which must be taken. Such ac- 
tion would not be conducive to preserv- 
ing the peace, as has been proven in 
Vietnam. 

With the full and unequivocal support 
and leadership which the United States 
can and should provide, the United Na- 
tions can prove once again that it can 
be the great instrument of peace which 
it was designed to be. 


NAMED 1967 RHODE ISLAND 
SMALL BUSINESSMAN 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. TIERNAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, on Friday 
evening of this week, May 26, Mr. 
Armand Gladu of Woonsocket, R.I., will 
be honored at a testimonial dinner as 
the Rhode Island Small Businessman of 
the Year. Mr. Gladu is the president and 
treasurer of the Peter Pan Ice Cream 
Co., Inc., of Woonsocket, a firm founded 
by Mr. Gladu in 1932. 

The evolution of this company from a 
one-man operation in 1932 to its present 
employment of over 60 people is solid 
testimony to the value and strength of 
small business firms in this country to- 
day. It is appropriate that this award is 
to be presented during National Small 
Business Week, for the growth of this 
still relatively small firm is evidence of 
the wisdom of Congress in establishing 
the Small Business Administration back 
in 1953. SBA has assisted this firm in the 
past and is to be congratulated for play- 
ing a part in the success of the Peter 
Pan Ice Cream Co. 

I wish to congratulate Mr. Gladu and 
his company for their accomplishment 
of service to the community over the past 
35 years. I wish them well for the years 
ahead. 

At this point I wish to insert in the 
Recorp a news article from the Provi- 
dence Bulletin of May 22, 1967: 

[From the Providence Evening Bulletin, 

May 22, 1967] 
NAMED 1967 RHopE ISLAND SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN 
A Woonsocket business leader, who in 1932 


started out with a $275 investment and par- 
layed it into an ice cream manufacturing and 
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wholesaling company employing more than 
60 persons, today was named the 1967 Rhode 
Island Small Businessman of the Year. 

The selection of Armand Gladu, president 
and treasurer of the Peter Pan Ice Cream Co., 
Inc. of Woonsocket, was announced this 
morning by Charles J. Fogarty, Rhode Island 
regional director of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, and Eugene D. Castellucci, 
chairman of the Rhode Island SBA Advisory 
Council. 

Selection of the small businessman of the 
year is one of the several events in the state 
marking the observance of National Small 
Business Week. Mr. Gladu will be presented 
the award at a dinner Friday night at Big 
Joe's Steak House, Woonsocket. 

Mr. Gladu used his $275 investment in 1932 
to purchase a used ice cream freezer and 
peddler’s truck and began retailing ice cream. 
His business grew from a one-man operation 
to its present manufacturing and wholesal- 
ing operation which occupies 50,000 square 
feet of plant space at 675 Manville Rd., 
Woonsocket, 

In addition to providing jobs for more 
than 60 persons, the Peter Pan Ice Cream Co. 
has 33 units of automotive equipment and 
serves a market area which includes more 
than half of the communities in New Eng- 
land and portions of the State of New York. 

Mr. Gladu is a director of the Woonsocket 
Chamber of Commerce and is active in many 
organizations, including L’Union St. Jean 
Baptiste D’Amerique, the YMCA, United 
Fund, the Northern Rhode Island Adult 
Council, CYO, and the Lions International. 
He is a member of the International Associa- 
tion of Ice Cream Manufacturers and the 
National Retail Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, 

He is the father of four children and has 
seven grandchildren. 


REVISION OF EARLIER BILL H.R. 47 
DEALING WITH MOVING EXPENSES 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BURKE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing a re- 
vision of an earlier bill of mine, H.R. 
47, dealing with moving expenses. 

As in the case of present law this bill 
provides for the deduction of the ex- 
penses of moving household goods and 
personal effects, and of traveling ex- 
penses of the taxpayer and his family 
from the former to the new place of 
residence 

In addition, however, the bill provides 
for the deduction of four other types of 
moving expenses subject to specified dol- 
lar limitations. The new categories of 
moving expenses which will be deductible 
under my bill are: 

First. So-called househunting ex- 
penses incurred by the taxpayer in 
searching for a new residence at his new 
place of work. 

Second. So-called temporary living 
expenses at the new business location 
after the taxpayer and members of his 
household have moved to the new busi- 
ness location but before they have found 
permanent living quarters. These ex- 
penses may not be for a period longer 
than 30 days. 

Third. Expenses of selling the former 
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residence at the old work location. These 
are principally the sales commission 
which must be paid at the time of the 
sale of the old residence although they 
also include settlement of an unexpired 
lease on the former residence. 

Fourth. Expenses, such as attorney 
fees, and so forth, incident to the pur- 
chase of the new residence. 

Under the bill, the deduction for the 
expenses incurred for the four new cate- 
gories of moving expenses may not ex- 
ceed $2,500 in the case of a taxpayer who 
owned his own home at the old business 
location or $1,000 if he did not own his 
own home. This differential in the maxi- 
mum deductions is provided because the 
selling commission on a home in most 
cases is by far the largest moving expense 
incurred. In fact the $1,000 moving ex- 
pense maximum for taxpayers not own- 
ing their own homes probably is rela- 
tively more generous in terms of the 
moving expenses actually incurred than 
is the $2,500 for those who do own their 
homes. 

The new moving expense deductions 
under this bill are allowed to taxpayers 
whether or not the taxpayers are reim- 
bursed for these moving expenses by 
their employers. The new moving expense 
deductions under my bill would be avail- 
able in 1968 and subsequent years. 

The bill which I am now introducing 
differs in several respects from the ear- 
lier bill I introduced. The modifications 
which I have made in this bill are, for the 
most part, designed to make the bill more 
realistic and present it in-a form which 
I believe is more likely to prove generally 
acceptable. 

Thus, this bill makes the moving ex- 
pense deductions available to reimbursed 
and nonreimbursed taxpayers on an 
equal footing. I hope that the bill in re- 
moving all differences in treatment with 
respect to the new categories of moving 
expense deductions, between those who 
are reimbursed by their employers and 
those who are not, will remove any objec- 
tions the Treasury Department or any- 
one else may have on the grounds. of 
equity. 

Another change in this bill from the 
bill I previously introduced is the fact 
that only the specific moving expenses 
named above are deductible and no pro- 
vision is made for any miscellaneous 
moving expenses. Any deduction of such 
expenses is omitted because they could 
conceivably constitute difficult adminis- 
trative enforcement problems for the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. This problem, of 
course, is especially significant when 
non-reimbursed employees may take de- 
ductions for their moving expenses as 
well as taxpayers with reimbursed mov- 
ing expenses. 

Still another variation from my earlier 
bill is the limitation of $2,500 for home- 
owners and $1,000 for non-homeowners 
with respect to the four new categories of 
moving expense deductions. These limi- 
tations should limit the revenue loss in- 
volved while still covering the principal 
area where the allowance of deductions 
for moving expenses is so essential. 

I believe it is especially important to- 
day that action be taken on the allow- 
ance of these highly significant moving 
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expenses. With our present tight em- 
ployment conditions it is especially im- 
portant that labor be encouraged to 
move to locations where it is most 
needed. This bill should substantially aid 
in providing this flexibility in the labor 
force. At the same time it also removes 
a major element of discrimination in the 
tax treatment between taxpayers who, 
for one reason or another, are required 
to move to a new business location and 
those who are not. 

This, in my estimation, is a reasonable 
bill, one which I have attempted to limit 
to the major problem area. I hope that 
the Committee on Ways and Means will 
be able to consider this bill in the near 
future. 


MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GREEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the current crisis in the Middle 
East is a cause of deep concern to all 
Americans and all peace-loving men 
throughout the world. In following close- 
ly the course of events in that troubled 
area, I was particularly impressed by a 
recent speech by Premier Levi Eshkol 
of Israel which was reported in the New 
York Times of Tuesday, May 23. In pre- 
paring my weekly report to the news- 
papers of my district, I used Premier Esh- 
kol’s words as a point of departure for a 
discussion of the Middle East crisis. How- 
ever, since this printed report will not 
appear for another week, I am placing 
the text of that report in today's RECORD. 

We do not intend launching an attack. 
I want to say this to the Arab States and 
especially to Egypt and Syria, although we 
have said it time and time again. We have 
no interest in violating their security, their 
territory or their legitimate rights. Nor shall 
we interfere in any way in their internal af- 
fairs, their regimes or their regional or inter- 
national relations. 


These words were spoken last Tuesday 
by Premier Levi Eshkol, of Israel. They 
were the first truly statesmanlike words 
uttered during the current crisis in the 
Middle East. President Nasser, and 
others, could learn a lesson in diplomacy 
from that speech. 

Of course, by the time you read this 
report, events may have changed drama- 
tically in the Middle East. As I am writ- 
ing, U Thant, United Nations Secretary 
General, has just arrived in Cairo. Presi- 
dent Nasser has declared the Gulf of 
Aqaba Egyptian territory and the world 
is waiting for the first Israeli ship to test 
Nasser’s stated intention of preventing 
Israel from using those waters for ship- 
ping. 

Since 1950, the United States has re- 
peatedly stated its Middle East policy in 
unmistakable terms. This country, to- 
gether with Great Britain and France, 
has agreed to guarantee the territorial 
integrity of Israel while assuring Israel's 
neighbors that their own internal sta- 
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piy will not be threatened by outside 
orce. 

Itis a reasonable policy which has been 
endorsed by the administrations of four 
Presidents, Truman, Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy, and Johnson. It is to be hoped that 
a calm, cool yet determined exercise of 
that policy will bring about stability in 
the Middle East. 

Although I cannot say, at this writing, 
what will be the final outcome in this 
current crisis, I do believe that such 
crises as the present one demand the ut- 
most tact and diplomacy on the part of 
our Government and all other nations in- 
volved. That is the reason why Premier 
Eskol’s words are so important. He 
demonstrates, in the words quoted above, 
the statesmanship and reasonableness so 
essential to preventing a crisis from be- 
coming a major war. 

While assuring the Arab world that 
Israel has no desire to launch an attack, 
he also reminds the Arabs that “we ex- 
pect of them, according to the principles 
of reciprocity, the application of the 
same principles toward us.” Finally, in 
one simple sentence, he sums up the im- 
mediate solution to the present situation: 

The status quo must be restored on both 
sides of the border. 


Whether or not President Nasser and 
other Arab leaders will respond with 
equal statesmanship remains to be seen. 
Perhaps we shall know by the time this 
column appears in the newspapers. No 
matter what direction the crisis takes, 
however, it can be said that at a time 
when other men would lose their heads 
or act foolishly, the Premier of Israel 
showed that he was a statesman. 

The United States, too, has a deep re- 
sponsibility under the commitments it 
has made over the past 17 years. We can- 


not and shall not sit by if the situation 


deteriorates. Past experience has demon- 
strated that American resolve in the Mid- 
dle East is the one element which can 
bring about a stable situation. All 
Americans—and all men of good will— 
can endorse President Johnson's recent 
reaffirmation of our policy to “strongly 
oppose aggression by anyone in the area, 
in any form, overt or clandestine” and 
to have the differences in the Middle East 
settled “peacefully and in accordance 
with accepted international practice.” 


REMARKS BY TOMLINSON FORT, 
VICE PRESIDENT, WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC CORP. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. Morris] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, in January of this year, the 
New Mexico Electric Service Co. com- 
pleted and placed into commercial oper- 
ation a 100,000 kilowatt steam electric 
generating station near Hobbs, N. Mex. 
The project involved over $14,000,000 
over the past 3 years. On May 9 this 
facility, the Maddox plant of New Mexico 
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Electric Service was dedicated in Hobbs. 
The press of official business in Washing- 
ton prevented me from attending these 
ceremonies. However, I would like to 
bring to the benefit of my colleagues the 
remarks of Mr. Tomlinson Fort, vice 
president of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., made at that dedication: 


REMARKS BY TOMLINSON Fort, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP., AT 
THE DEDICATION CEREMONIES OF THE MAD- 
pox PLANT, New Mexico ELECTRIC SERVICE 
Co., Honns, N. MEX., May 9, 1967 


Mr, Maddox, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen: 

There are not many times in our lives 
when we are privileged to take part in a pub- 
lic celebration that is at once happy, exciting 
and significant; that is the successful reali- 
gation of many months of planning and 
building; that is a blessing for today and will 
be a benefit for decades to come. 

This is such an occasion. I feel privileged 
to be here to share it with you. I am proud 
that my company played a role in making 
it possible. 

It is always good to be present at the dedi- 
cation of a large power plant, because it is 
such a deeply satisfying event. It 18 like a 
rich harvest stored safely in the barn or 
brought profitably to market. It is like a 40,- 
000-barrel well brought in at 10,000 feet. 

I feel this at any power plant dedication, 
wherever it may be, But the dedication here, 
today, is even more of a special occasion for 
me. It is special because it brings me home 
again, back to the county I left forty-four 
years ago, to mingle again with the people 
J like best. It is special because this power 
plant is a living monument to a man I have 
known, admired, respected and called friend 
for more than a third of a century. 

There are different groups and interests in 
this city, county and state, and to each of 
them—to each of you—the Maddox Plant 
has a different significance. 

As a citizen and householder, you are ac- 
quiring a valuable new community and re- 
gional asset—one that will give you contin- 
ued ample supplies of useful, low-cost elec- 
tric power. 

As an industrial, commercial, or agricul- 
tural customer, you know that you can count 
on all the low-cost power you will need to 
support your operations and sustain your 
growth. The interconnection with South- 
western Public Service Company, gives you 
further protection against most man-made 
or natural emergencies. 

To the public officials who are here today, 
the Maddox plant must be a heartening 
evidence of faith in the continued growth of 
this region and of New Mexico. 

This new facility represents a very sub- 
stantial investment in the future of this 
whole area, It is a considerable addition to 
the wealth and well-being of this region and 
state. It must be a source of deep satisfaction 
to every one here that this fine installation 
has been placed in service without the ex- 
penditure of a single dollar of tax revenues. 
Here, in other words, is a great public works 
built without the use of public money. 

More than that, this public works will earn 
money for the state instead of demanding 
subsidies of one kind or another. It will pay 
some $100,000 each year to the state, city, and 
school district in taxes. 

This plant will also have a special signifi- 
cance to still another part of this commu- 
nity—to the children who are here now, and 
to those who are still to come. 

As they grow up, they will see the Maddox 
Plant, and use its power; and they will 
blandly assume, as young people do, that it 
was always here, always producing power for 
their needs. They will take it for granted— 
just as we did things like this in our youth. 

I would like to reach forward ten or 
twenty or thirty years into the future with 
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these young people and shake them gently 
by the shoulders, and say, “Look, this plant 
was not always here. It had to be planned, 
built and paid for. People had to work and 
worry to make that happen, and other people 
had to hire out the use of their money to 
make it possible.” 

And I would say, This plant is not some- 
thing you should take for granted. It is 
part of your inheritance as an American, 
Many other people around the world know 
the value of such an asset as this, for they 
have had to do without it, and they have 
sometimes paid a terrible price to get it. So 
have a kind throught for the people before 
you who built this plant.” 

And I would like to say a word also about 
Jack Maddox. 

When Jack Maddox came to Hobbs in 1931, 
the power company here had 365 customers 
and annual revenues of $91,561. 

I understand that two of the customers 
were a bachelor and a maiden lady who lived 
in different parts of town. Every night the 
management left the office fearing that those 
two would get together and marry and so 
reduce the number of the company’s custom- 
ers, at one blow by almost three-tenths of 
one per cent! å 

Jack Maddox became President and Chair- 
man of what was then the New Mexico Power 
and Light in 1946, and the majority stock- 
holder in 1953. There was only one way he 
could increase the profitability of his com- 
pany, and that was to increase the growth 
of the community his company served. So 
he helped to bring in new industry. That 
created jobs, and that brought in more peo- 
ple—more customers. Then he aided in de- 
veloping housing projects for them to live 
in, and commercial buildings for others to 
use in providing the services the people and 
their industries needed. 

Now, this sort of thing has happened all 
over this country. It is one of the elements 
that has made us great. But there is one 
point about Hobbs that is different. 

In our big cities, the healthy relationship 
between power company and community is 
sometimes not clearly defined. It is hidden 
from view in the size and complexity of the 
economy. It began to happen decades ago, 
and the pioneering leaders who helped to 
create the initial growth are lost to history. 

Here in Hobbs, on the other hand, the 
relationship between power company and 
community is clearly defined and is appar- 
ent to anyone who looks. 

And the pioneering business leader who did 
so much to make the community grow is here 
with us, still a relatively young man with 
many more productive years ahead of him. 
What he has done in his lifetime up to now 
is open for anyone to see. All you have to do 
is climb up to the top of the stack for this 
plant and look back across the prairie toward 
town, 

The great American philosopher William 
James said, “The great purpose of life is to 
create something that outlasts it.” I think 
Jack Maddox has done that. 

Many of you have inspected this turbine 
generator today, and you know something 
about it, However, you may not know that it 
is only one step in a $14.4 million expansion 
p of this company, including 70 miles 
of 115 KV transmission lines. 

But, let’s concentrate on the turbo-gener- 
ator. The first interesting fact about it is that 
it weighs 700,000 pounds, It is almost 78 feet 
long. It will produce 100,000 kilowatts of 
power. That is enough power to serve 100,000 
people—or almost the communities of Ros- 
well, Carlsbad, Lovington, and Hobbs put 
together. 

To put it in other terms, this machine will 
deliver 170,000 horsepower. How much is 
that? Well, the average diesel locomotive pro- 
duces about 5,000 horsepower. Therefore, this 
turbine generator is equivalent to thirty-four 
locomotives. 
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You were not able to look inside the unit, 
and so I would like to try to tell you some- 
thing about what will be going on there when 
it is operating. 

The steam turbine generator is one of the 
most ingenious and intricate machines man 
has ever built to do his work for him. It is 
the workhorse of our economy, and one so 
faithful and reliable that men take it for 
granted and seldom stop to think what a 
remarkable instrument they have devised. 
Let me describe it. 

This turbine is like a windmill in a casing, 
using steam instead of wind. There are 
seventy-two rows of blades—9,030 individual 
blades altogether. 

The largest blades are in the last row. 
There are 120 of them, each blade twenty- 
three inches long and weighing 7½ pounds. 
You see one of them here. 

These large blades do approximately four 
per cent of the total work at full load. When 
this blade is rotating at 3,600 revolutions per 
minute, the tip travels at a speed greater 
than the speed of sound, and it has a cen- 
trifugal pull on its base of 75,000 pounds. 

This blade looks fairly simple, as you see 
it here. But I would guess that no other 
man-made object on the face of the earth 
has had, per square inch, so much money, 
time, and sheer concentrated attention de- 
voted to its configuration, composition, and 
function. 

And I'm sure your great artist and my old 
schoolmate, Peter Hurd, of San Patricio, 
would agree with me that it is as beautiful 
as a fine work of sculptured art. 

Nine hundred thousand pounds of steam 
will flow through this turbine each hour 
when it is operating at rated capacity. It will 
enter the boilers as a small river of water and 
emerges as steam. This steam will enter the 
turbine under pressure of 1450 per square 
inch and at a temperature of 1,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit, 

In a fraction of a second, this steam will 
expand to a volume more than 800 times its 
original form, and it will blast through the 
turbine at speeds up to 1,850 miles an hour. 
In another fraction of a second, it will be 
cooled to 109 degrees, and it will flow from 
the rear end of the turbine into what we call 
the condenser, where it is converted back to 
water at the rate of more than six tons every 
sixty seconds, 

The total time for the steam to pass 
through the turbine is one-tenth of a second. 

You don’t need to be an engineer to realize 
that these are extreme conditions of speed, 
temperature, and pressure. And yet, this in- 
strument will run for many years under 
these conditions. When your children and 
grandchildren welcome in the Twenty-First 
Century—and I hope you will all be here to 
help them do it—there is every likelihood 
that this Maddox Plant turbine will still be 
running and producing electric power. 

I have said several times that you have 
dedicated a community asset here. In a 
broader sense, you have built more than that. 
In developing this beautiful, rugged country, 
in giving it homes and industry, you are in 
fact giving us a great national asset. We all 
share the benefit of your work here. 

Ladies and gentlemen, distinguished 
guests, Mr. Maddox—I offer congratulations 
to you, to your colleagues, and to the people 
of this community, county, and state for the 
fine achievement you are celebrating today, 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES NEEDED 
FOR THE INTER-AMERICAN DE- 
VELOPMENT BANK 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLez] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, at the 
eighth annual meeting of the Inter- 
American Development Bank held here 
in Washington the last week in April, 
the Governors of the Bank unanimously 
recommended that the member govern- 
ments approve an expansion of the 
Bank’s resources. Of the proposed $1.2 
billion expansion of the Fund for Special 
Operations, the Bank’s soft-loan win- 
dow, the United States is asked to pro- 
vide $900 million. This new money will 
enable the Bank to maintain an adequate 
level of Fund for Special Operations 
loans through early 1971. It will permit 
the Bank to expand its activities in the 
priority fields of agriculture and educa- 
tion and to undertake new initiatives in 
the field of multinational project financ- 
ing, in accord with the Declaration of 
the Presidents of the Americas. 

The Inter-American Development 
Bank deserves the full support of the 
United States. The IDB provides an ex- 
cellent example of the Latin Americans’ 
willingness and interest in working to- 
gether to help themselves. At the annual 
meeting the Latin American members 
of the Bank agreed to increase their con- 
tribution to the FSO relative to the U.S. 
contribution, Previously the United 
States had contributed $5 to every $1 
equivalent contributed by the Latin 
Americans. The current proposal calls 
for the United States to contribute only 
$3 for every $1 equivalent contributed 
by the Latin Americans. The Latin 
American members will be providing 
twice as much as they did the last time 
FSO resources were increased. I think 
this provides significant evidence of their 
commitment to development and to the 
Inter-American Development Bank. It 
deserves our wholehearted support. 

Since its beginnings in 1960 the Inter- 
American Development Bank has been 
one of the most important institutions of 
the Alliance. The Bank has been a leader 
in the economic and social development 
of Latin America. Its awareness that 
self-help and reform are indispensable to 
progress has led it to actively promote 
and encourage the many reforms which 
are necessary for rapid and sustained 
growth. In the 7 years of its existence, 
the Bank has accumulated an im- 
pressive record of contributing to the 
self-help objectives of its member coun- 
tries through: First, mobilization of in- 
ternal financial resources at least equiva- 
lent to the total amount of its loans in 
fields related to its lending activities; 
second, the creation of new institutions 
and the improvement of existing institu- 
tions in the Bank's program areas; 
third, the training of large numbers of 
people required for efficient public ad- 
ministration; and, fourth; innovations 
leading to improved economic efficiency. 

In its efforts to promote development 
the Bank is an active participant in 
CIAP, the Inter-American Committee for 
the Alliance for Progress. The Bank has 
lost no opportunity to make its views 
known, through the CIAP country re- 
views, concerning the need for more ef- 
fective measures in the areas of fiscal 


policy and fiscal administration in those 
country situations in which failure to 
move with sufficient rapidity has threat- 
ened to immobilize the development pro- 
grams of those countries. 

On certain occasions the Bank has 
joined with other agencies in joint repre- 
sentations, under the aegis of CIAP, to 
specific countries in a critical economic 
condition due to lack of progressive 
measures. In other situations in which 
the Bank either has accepted the role of 
financial manager in mobilizing external 
resources, or has been invited by a coun- 
try to do so, the Bank has expressed its 
reluctance to press forward with such 
responsibilities until evidence could be 
provided by the country regarding the 
measures it proposed to take to improve 
the mobilization of its counterpart 
resources. 

The Inter-American Development 
Bank has also played a very active role 
in promoting a regional and integrated 
approach to development. Last year the 
Bank set up the Preinvestment Fund for 
Latin American Integration. The money 
in the Fund is to be used to finance pre- 
feasibility studies of multinational proj- 
ects. Earlier this year the Fund prepared 
a work program which was submitted to 
CIAP. CIAP, in consultations with the 
General Secretariat for the Economic 
Integration of Central America and the 
Latin American Free Trade Area is to 
assign priorities to the various studies 
included in the work program. 

One study, that of telecommunications 
in 10 South American countries, has al- 
ready been completed. And, in the first 
quarter of 1967 the Bank approved the 
first loan from the Preinvestment Fund. 
This loan will be used to finance feasi- 
bility studies for the expansion of a hy- 
droelectric plant on the Acaray River in 
Paraguay. The power generated by this 
plant will be used not only in Paraguay, 
but also by Brazil and Argentina. The 
loan contribution to the ultimate inter- 
connection of Latin America’s electric 
systems. 

In addition to the preinvestment stud- 
ies and projects related to integrations 
which it finances the Bank has also es- 
tablished in Buenos Aires the Institute 
for Latin American Integration. Besides 
training, one of the tasks of the Institute 
will be to participate in the planning of 
the development of the River Plate Basin 
area. Studies connected with the develop- 
ment of this area are included in the 
work program of the Preinvestment 
Fund. 

With every passing year the Bank has 
taken on additional responsibilities. It 
has shown itself to be capable of han- 
dling these responsibilities effectively and 
efficiently. Recently, at the chiefs-of- 
state meeting in Punta del Este the Bank 
was given further responsibilities. At this 
meeting the chiefs of state gave recog- 
nition to the fact that further physical 
integration of the hemisphere will be 
required if we are to have effective eco- 
nomic integration. A vigorous and sus- 
tained effort was called for to complete 
and modernize the physical infrastruc- 
ture of the region. The Inter-American 
Development Bank, the Bank for Inte- 
gration, was asked to lead this effort— 
both to conduct the studies which will 
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identify and prepare multinational proj- 
ects, and to finance the projects them- 
selves. With the additional resources the 
Bank has requested, the Bank plans to 
use up to $100 million a year to finance 
multinational projects. The Bank is also 
considering the expansion of its program 
to finance intra-Latin American exports. 
This, too, provides a vital assist to the 
economic integration of Latin America. 

The additional resources we are asked 
to provide to the IDB will also, as I have 
said, permit the Bank to expand its ac- 
tivities in the fields of agriculture and 
education. The Bank’s current plans are 
to double its expenditures in agriculture 
and to substantially increase its ex- 
penditures on education. 

We cannot question the need to sup- 
port agricultural development in Latin 
America. Too little attention has been 
paid to this in the past. Nearly 50 per- 
cent of Latin American labor works on 
the farm, and from 80 to 90 million rural 
Latin Americans earn only bare subsist- 
ence. Greater agricultural development is 
urgently needed not only for the sake of 
those who live in rural communities, but 
also in order to stem the tide of people 
who are fleeing from rural poverty to 
already overcrowded cities. 

When the United States set up the 
social progress trust fund several target 
areas were selected. The improvement of 
higher education was one purpose for 
which SPTF funds were to be used. With 
the exhaustion several years ago of these 
funds the Bank’s Fund for Special Oper- 
ations took on the responsibility for 
financing projects in these areas. Now 
the Bank is working to develop projects 
in the field of vocational education, to 
supplement its previous concentration on 
higher education. They realize, as do we, 
that a lack of trained intermediate level 
technicians can be a serious obstacle to 
rapid development. 

Our President stated at Punta del Este 
that we have entered the decade of ur- 
gency. The need to speed actions which 
will promote development in Latin Amer- 
ica—both national self-help actions and 
international cooperative actions—is 
greater than ever. Rising population and 
the growing needs for food and jobs are 
creating legitimate pressures for more 
rapid development which it would be 
dangerous to ignore. The resources we 
provide to the IDB will play a vital part 
in carrying forward the action program 
agreed to by the Presidents at Punta del 
Este. Upon the success of that program 
depends the course of the Alliance for 
Progress and the health of inter-Ameri- 
can relations for many years to come. 


AGGRESSION AGAINST ISRAEL 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, 108 Mem- 
bers joined in issuing the following 
statement: 
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Egypt and Syria are now threatening Is- 
rael and we fear that war in the Near East 
is inevitable unless the United States acts 
firmly and vigorously to prevent it. Presi- 
dent Nasser’s speech to his troops in Sina! 
yesterday was in effect a declaration of war. 
We note with dismay that the Soviet Union 
is encouraging and arming Egypt and Syria 
in a bold move to win influence and power 
in the Middle East. Once again the Soviet 
Union appears to be testing American re- 
solve to defend the peace. 

The United States Government, speaking 
through Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, 
Kennedy and Johnson, and through the Con- 
gress of the United States has repeatedly 
declared its determination to act against 
aggression in the Middle East. And we note 
with appreciation the declaration of a White 
House spokesman that— 

“This country is, of course, committed to 
the principle of maintaining peace in the 
Middle East. This has been our position over 
the years. It is still our position.” 

Consistent with that declaration, we pledge 
the fullest support to measures which must 
be taken by the Administration to make our 
position unmistakably clear to those who 
are now bent on the destruction of Israel, 
that we are now prepared to take whatever 
action may be necessary to resist aggression 
against Israel and to preserve the peace. 

We are confident that the people of the 
United States will support such a policy. 


The signatories are: 


Brock Adams, Joseph P. Addabbo, Frank 
Annunzio, William H. Ayres, William 
A. Barrett, Alphonzo Bell, Jonathan 
B. Bingham, Edward P. Boland, John 
Brademas, Frank J. Brasco. 

William S. Broomfield, George E. Brown, 
Jr., James A. Burke, Phillip Burton, 
James A. Byrne, Hugh L. Carey, Tim 
Lee Carter, Emanuel Celler, Frank M, 
Clark, Jeffrey Cohelan. 

Barber B. Conable, Jr., Silvio O. Conte, 
John Conyers, Jr., James C. Corman, 
Glenn Cunningham, Emilio Q. Dad- 
dario, Dominick V. Daniels, James J. 
Delaney, John G. Dow, Florence P. 
Dwyer. 

Joshua Eilberg, Leonard Farbstein, 
Dante B. Fascell, Paul A. Fino, Daniel 
J. Flood, William D. Ford, Samuel 
N. Friedel, James G. Pulton, Cornelius 
E. Gallagher, James C. Gardner, Robert 
N. Giaimo, Jacob H. Gilbert. 

William J. Green, Martha W. Griffiths, 
Seymour Halpern, James M. Hanley, 
Richard T. Hanna, Julia Butler Han- 
sen, Henry Helstoski, Chet Holifield, 
Frank J. Horton, James J. Howard, 
Donald J. Irwin. 

Charles S. Joelson, Harold T. Johnson, 
Edna F. Kelly, Cecil R. King, Theodore 
R. Kupferman, Peter N. Kyros, Robert 
L. Leggett, Clarence D. Long, Joseph 
M. McDade, Robert C. McEwen, 
Torbert H. Macdonald, Hervey G. 
Machen, Ray J. Madden. 

Spark M. Matsunaga, George P. Miller, 
Joseph G. Minish, William S. Moor- 
head, Abraham J. Multer, John M. 
Murphy, William T. Murphy, Robert 
N. C. Nix, Barratt O'Hara, James G. 
O'Hara, Alvin E. O'Konski, Thomas P. 
O'Neill, Jr. 

Richard L. Ottinger, Edward J. Patten, 
Claude Pepper, Otis G. Pike, Melvin 
Price, Thomas M. Rees, Ogden R. 
Reid, Ben Reifel, Joseph Y. Resnick, 
George M. Rhodes, Howard W. Robi- 
son. 

Peter W. Rodino, Jr., Byron G. Rogers, 
Paul G. Rogers, John J. Rooney, Ben- 
jamine S. Rosenthal, William F. Ryan, 
Fernand St Germain, James H. 
Scheuer, Herman T. Schneebeli, Fred 
Schwengel. 
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B. F. Sisk, Samuel S. Stratton, Herbert 
Tenzer, Frank Thompson, Jr., Robert 
O. Tiernan, John V. Tunney, Lionel 
Van Deerlin, Lester L. Wolff, Sidney 
R. Yates. 


DEESCALATING THE MUNICIPAL 
INDUSTRIAL BOND WAR 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hanna] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing legislation on behalf of a 
number of my colleagues from Cali- 
fornia. The legislation is designed to 
overcome an inequity that has placed my 
State and others in a disadvantaged 
position. The bill we are introducing will 
provide a vehicle which will assist in 
deterring the present harmful escalation 
of communities issuing tax-exempt in- 
dustrial development bonds. 

Joining with me today in introducing 
this needed legislation are Congressmen 
Brown of California, Rees, EDWARDS of 
California, LEGGETT, TUNNEY, VAN DEER- 
LIN, Warnie, and Moss. In addition, Mr. 
Rox RAL and Mr. Corman have introduced 
similar companion bills. 

Mr. Speaker, during the last year a 
large number of municipalities issued 
almost one-half billion dollars in revenue 
bonds for industrial development. 

A municipal revenue bond for indus- 
trial development is simply a municipal- 
ity financing a capital facility for a 
private company by selling bonds on the 
market. The private company guarantees 
to lease the facility from the municipality 
at a rent that covers the principal and in- 
terest the city pays on the bonds it issues. 
The interest the city pays on the bond is 
usually less than the interest a corpora- 
tion would pay for a development loan or 
bond of its own. The city is able to float 
bonds at a lower rate of interest because 
their bonds are tax exempt. This savings 
in interest by the city is passed along to 
the company. 

The advantages of such an arrange- 
ment for the municipality include: First, 
bringing new industry and jobs to the 
city; second, not jeopardizing the munic- 
ipality credit since the bonds the city 
sells are marketed on the basis of the 
credit rating of the company that has 
agreed to rent the plant. 

The advantages to a company include: 
first, obtaining a plant at a lower cost 
than they could if the company tried to 
finance the construction on its own. The 
lower cost to the company is passed along 
through low rents charged by the mu- 
nicipality. Sometimes there is as much as 
a 1-percent difference between the inter- 
est a municipality pays on its bonds when 
compared to the interest a private com- 
pany would have to pay for a develop- 
ment loan. If you are financing a $100 
million plant over a long period of time a 
1-percent savings on interest would be in 
the millions. 

Second, oftentimes the companies 
occupying these municipally owned in- 
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dustrial plants are exempt from property 
taxes because the municipality cannot 
tax its own property. 

Municipal industrial revenue bonds 
were originally made tax exempt to pro- 
vide economically deprived communities 
with a means to help local struggling in- 
dustry that could not obtain other 
sources of financing. This purpose has 
been perverted. Today, 34 States permit 
the issuance of industrial revenue bonds, 
and many wealthy communities are tak- 
ing advantage. In addition, substantial 
companies are taking advantage of 
municipal financing. A.T. & T., Litton 
Industries, American Can, and Armco 
Steel are not struggling enterprises but 
are a few of the prosperous companies 
who have joined the rush for the cheaper 
financing. 

Today we find an increasingly large 
number of communities having to de- 
velop bond programs in order to be com- 
petitive in attracting new industry. By 
the end of the year predictions estimate 
that one billion dollars will have been 
raised by municipalities through indus- 
trial development bonds. This is almost 
a 500-percent increase over 1965. Yet, 
if a community does not go this route 
they may lose a prospective plant to the 
community that does. 

The tax exempt feature of municipal 
industrial development bonds was never 
meant to be a tool enabling one commu- 
nity to pirate a company from another. 
Unfortunately this is becoming the pat- 
tern. 

There are a number of other unfor- 
tunate ramifications resulting from the 
escalation of this practice: 

First. The Treasury is losing revenue. 
Earnings that would otherwise be taxed 
are exempt. This is doubly profitable to 
the company if they purchase the 
municipal bond. The earnings are tax 
free, and the costs of the plant are less 
because of the tax exemption. In this case 
a company can use a municipality to 
make a tremendous profit. 

Second. The Treasury is in effect sub- 
sidizing private industry. The difference 
a company would pay if it floated a de- 
velopment loan on its own, and what it 
pays by using the tax-exempt municipal 
bond to finance its plant amounts to a 
subsidy from the taxpayers. 

Third. The municipal bond market 
has been bidded up. As a result bonds 
financing public services, such as schools, 
sewers, parks, et cetera, cost more. 

Fourth. The State we represent, Cali- 
fornia, does not allow this practice, and 
it and the other 16 States that do not are 
disadvantaged. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill we are introduc- 
ing today would eliminate the inequities 
of the present situation while not tam- 
pering with the original intent of tax- 
free industrial development bonds. The 
bill would simply not allow a company 
to write off as a business expense the rent 
paid to a municipality whose bonds fi- 
nanced the facility the company is using. 
The tax difference now existing would 
be equalized and the taxpayers’ subsidy 
would be reimbursed. This provision 
would eliminate much of the attractive- 
ness of municipal bond financing for 
private industrial development, hope- 
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fully, cooling the present unhealthy com- 
petition. However, struggling local in- 
dustry that cannot raise financing 
through other means will still have mu- 
nicipal industrial development bonds as 
a source of financing, but unencumbered 
of tax advantages to the private 
company, 

I urge that Congress give this legis- 
lation the long-overdue attention it de- 
serves. Continuing the present unhealthy 
practice is not in the national interest 
and is already resulting in serious prob- 
lems. It is time for the House Ways and 
Means Committee to report a meaning- 
ful solution, and we are hopeful that in 
its deliberations it will give consideration 
to the approach we are suggesting today. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the 
RecorD, I include a recent letter re- 
ceived from the California Chamber of 
Commerce: 

CALIFORNIA STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Sacramento, Calif., April 21, 1967. 
Hon, RICHARD T. HANNA, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hanna: We have been advised 
that within the next two weeks, Congressmen 
Henry Reuss and Clement Zablocki, of the 
House of Representatives, and Senator Gay- 
lord Nelson, will be contacting their col- 
leagues in both Houses of Congress to intro- 
duce and cosponsor bills similar to theirs 
which would eliminate municipal and indus- 
trial financing. 

The California State Chamber of Com- 
merce strongly favors any legislation which 
would curb use of municipal bonds as an in- 
ducement in industrial development at the 
expense of other taxpayers, since such use is 
in effect a form of tax exemption, available 
in some areas, but not in others. 

The California State Chamber of Com- 
merce has given most careful study to this 
matter at both the Statewide Industrial 
Committee and Board of Directors level. 

On June 10, 1966, the State Chamber's 
Board of Directors approved the following 
recommendation of its Statewide Industrial 
Committee: 

RECOMMENDATION 

That the California State Chamber of Com- 
merce support federal legislation which shall: 

A. Prohibit the issuance of tax-exempt 
municipal obligation or revenue bonds for 
the acquisition of land and the construction 
of plants and facilities for lease or sale to 
private firms, and, at the same time, 

B. Preserve the tax-exempt features of 
municipal bonds issued for bona fide munic- 
ipal governmental purposes. 

The California State Chamber of Com- 
merce believes legislation to halt the use of 
tax-exempt municipal bonds for other than 
bona fide municipal governmental purposes 
would be of material help to California’s 
competitive position with other states which 
employ this method to secure new industrial 
plants. We urge your support of any legisla- 
tion that would accomplish this end. 

Cordially, 
CLARK GALLOWAY, 
General Manager. 


RUSSIAN ROULETTE IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
many of our colleagues in expressing 
abhorrence of the game of “Russian 
roulette” the Arab States are playing 
with Israel. That the Russians are pro- 
viding the revolver is particularly 
dangerous and deplorable. 

One can only hope that the United 
Nations will be able to act effectively to 
restore stability to this troubled area. 
We should take the initiative to place a 
proposal for action before the Security 
Council. We should not resort to unilat- 
eral military action until all possibilities 
of achieving a resolution through the 
U.N. have been exhausted. 

It is hard to understand why Secretary 
General U Thant acted so precipitously 
in withdrawing the U.N. peacekeeping 
force from Egypt in this highly charged 
situation. While he may have been 
obliged to accede to Cairo’s demand that 
the force be removed, the dangers of 
armed conflict would certainly have 
been lessened had he been able to nego- 
tiate with Nasser with the U.N. troops 
still in place, even if committed to leave. 
There even is doubt whether the Secre- 
tary General had authority under the 
U.N. Charter to withdraw the peacekeep- 
ing force without first consulting with 
the Security Council, which authorized 
the force originally. The entire world is 
looking to the Secretary General to 
work out an acceptable solution to this 
latest crisis in the Middle East. 

We should not be content merely to 
react to proposals set forth by other na- 
tions, which has been our practice all 
too often in the past. As a matter of 
fact, our very substantial contributions 
to the Middle East arms race place upon 
us a very real obligation to exercise 
leadership within the United Nations to- 
ward an equitable solution. I have warned 
frequently in the past against the follies 
of these arms sales. The Middle East 
needs water, not war. It needs bread 
more than bombs. It needs tractors more 
than tanks. Israel and the Arab nations 
would benefit greatly if all agreed to let 
their neighbors live in peace, and di- 
verted the vast sums of arms to economic 
development for the betterment of all 
the people of the area. There is still 
a chance this can be done, through en- 
lightened and patient leadership on our 
part and that of the United Nations. 

If the U.N. fails in this, however, we 
will have no choice but to honor our 
bilateral commitments to Israel. It may 
well be that war in the Middle East can 
be avoided only by our making it clear 
that if U.N. action fails, we will counter 
any Arab aggression. 

I am pleased that President Johnson 
has now reiterated our commitment to 
Israel. I think we should make that dec- 
laration more convincing by backing it 
up with preparations for action. In par- 
ticular, I propose that a contingent of 
the 6th Fleet be moved to the Gulf of 
Aqaba to demonstrate the seriousness 
with which we take the current crisis 
and the extent of our commitment to 
halt aggression. Should the United Arab 
Republic carry out her threat to inter- 
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fere with Israel shipping in the gulf, our 
ships should provide escort to assure 
continued access to these international 
waters. 

Two avenues toward restoring a United 
Nations presence in this troubled area 
seem worth exploring. One would be to 
establish a U.N. peacekeeping fleet to 
guarantee continued free access to the 
Gulf of Aqaba. While the United Arab 
Republic may have the power to bar a 
peacekeeping force on her territory, she 
has no such power over international 
waters. 

Another possibility would be to prevail 
upon Israel to accept a U.N. peacekeep- 
ing force on her side of the border with 
Syria and other menacing Arab States. 
Despite the fact that the Arabs are 
threatening aggression, Israel has a tre- 
mendous interest and a very real respon- 
sibility to exercise restraint. She must 
resist the natural temptation to strike 
back at her Arab menacers. Further, I 
think Israel can afford to swallow a little 
pride for the vital cause of preventing a 
war that would be devastating to her, 
regardless of its outcome, and would 
jeopardize world peace. 

Israel has a responsibility to go far 
more than half way for the sake of world 
peace and to maintain her good relation- 
ships with other nations of the free 
world, If war starts, it is important to 
Israel that she have done everything rea- 
sonably feasible to prevent it. 

I say this with full empathy for what 
a trying time this is for the brave people 
of Israel who have struggled so long and 
against such odds to successfully estab- 
lish their nation. They certainly do not 
deserve the trials to which they are being 
put by their Arab neighbors, motivated 
by the selfish goals of Nasser and his 
henchmen. No one better deserves to be 
given a lesson than these Arab miscre- 
ants; yet, the satisfactions of measuring 
out an appropriate punishment are 
hardly worth the bloody costs to Israel 
or the heavy risks to the world. 

This is a time which tries our mettle 
as well. I hope we will act firmly and fast. 
The future of this country, indeed all of 
modern civilization, may well hang on 
the strength and wisdom of our action. 


THE BIRTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF SIOUX EMPIRE COLLEGE 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SHIPLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER: pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
munity college movement is becoming 
more and more significant with the pass- 
ing of time. The movement has gone 
down the road of progress a long way 
since the beginning of the first one in 
Joliet, III. While Dr. B. Lamar Johnson, 
of the University of California, is often 
referred to as “Mr. Community College,” 
Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., has been a 
close associate of Dr. Johnson. Dr. Reut- 
er has taken a gaint step in helping to 
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build a new community college. I believe 
my colleagues should have an oppor- 
tunity to read a review of a study of a 
community college entitled “The Birth 
and Development of Sioux Empire Col- 
lege.” Dr. Reuter’s legal voting address is 
Alton, Ill. I thus include the report here- 
with in the RECORD: 


THE BIRTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF Sroux 
EMPIRE COLLEGE 


OUR WORLD 


The world is in trouble—deep trouble— 
in at least five different areas of economic 
negotiation and policy: trade; aid to less de- 
veloped countries; maintaining a balance 
in international payments; international 
monetary reform; and maintenace of stable 
price levels in economies marked by full em- 
ployment and rapid economic growth. Yes, 
we now live in a world in which all people 
are so close that only a few minutes’ com- 
municating, orbiting, or shooting time sep- 
arates them—a world which is only a tiny 
footstool for the beginning of man’s explor- 
ation of the universe. 

Charles Dickens begins his famous novel, 
“A Tale of Two Cities,” with a description 
of what occurred in the year 1775. He might 
have been writing of our times. On every 
side we are confronted by unbelievable con- 
tradictions, incredible paradoxes, astonish- 
ing enigmas and massive confusion, Ours, 
too, are the best of times and the worst; an 
age of wisdom and of foolishness; a season 
of light and of darkness; the spring of hope 
and the winter of despair. 

The American nation evolved from three 
distinct developments; the formation of the 
Union under the Constitution, a democrati- 
zation of life within the United States, and 
the formulation of a body of political theory, 
Woven into the warp and woof of each of 
these stages of development was the over- 
riding principle that the nation was “con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal.” 

The American society has begun a signifi- 
cant shift in its philosophy toward the re- 
duced fellow citizen. In the affluent sixties, 
the faces of poverty haunt our consciences 
as we discover its many moods and sources. 
Poverty can be the family suddenly father- 
less, the handicapped individual with insuf- 
ficient means to relieve his suffering, the 
child born into life without family, the blue- 
collar worker pushed out by the machine, 
the Negro struggling in a white man’s world, 
the marginal farmer in an increasingly urban 
America, the coal miner in the age of nu- 
clear energy, and the ill-educated in a time 
which increasingly demands education. 

There are in the United States something 
over 220 Standard Metropolitan Statisical 
Areas as defined by the Bureau of the Budget 
for Census purposes. In these metropolitan 
areas are located over two-thirds of our 
people and four-fifths of our taxable wealth 
and business activity. Something over 80 per- 
cent of Federal personal income tax collec- 
tions come from these metropolitan areas. 

The United States economy is one of the 
all-time wonders of the world. Yet the econ- 
omy is the subject of an anxious vigil, an 
obsessive search for symptoms of disease or 
even of imminent collapse. Inflation is only 
one of many sources of the redistribution of 
income and wealth, some anticipated and 
some not, continually occurring in a dynamic 
economy. Technological, social and political 
events are always moving prices and property 
values up and down in relation to each other, 
making and destroying fortunes in their 
wake. Fear paralyzes and fear of technology 
may inhibit us from discovering the very 
ways in which we can use scientific knowl- 
edge creatively for the welfare of mankind. 

Many people regard a general increase in 
prices as an economic disaster and some 
regard any decline in the purchasing power 
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of the currency as a moral default by govern- 
ment. These judgments are extreme. Infla- 
tion of itself does not make the country 
worse off, or better off. One thing is sure— 
regardless of whether the preceding pros- 
perity was real or false, any mature person 
who lived through the thirties will not hesi- 
tate to say that the depression was real. The 
wealth of the nation depends on its natural 
resources, factories and machines, manpower 
and skills, science and technology. These are 
still there whatever happens to prices. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL IMAGE 


Christianity, as we know, is a standing 
monument to cultural exchange. Paul was & 
Greek-speaking Roman Jew; St. Augustine 
moved in the course of his life from North 
Africa to Britain, and sampled, among other 
points of view, Eastern Manichaeism, Greek 
skepticism, and Platonism. And at its high 
point, medieval Christianity was enriched by 
the scholars, teachers and students from 
many countries who gathered together at 
the great centers of Christian learning. 

In the old Hebrew story, God warns the 
first man and woman to have nothing to do 
with good and evil. It is interesting to note 
that as long ago as that, good“ is recognized 
as just as great a menace as “evil.” They are 
the fruit of the one tree and are different 
aspects of the same thing. 

This year has been a year of reflection in 
education as to the “good” and the “evil.” 
The stormy campus protests have subsided, 
and most institutions, like most communi- 
ties, have been relatively free of disorderly 
conduct. Reason has supplanted emotion as 
students, faculty and administration have 
sought to analyze the disturbances and to 
make any needed adjustments. 

Today there is paramount need to provide 
full educational opportunities for the multi- 
tudes who are struggling under the burden of 
economic and cultural handicaps. Sioux Em- 
pire College understands this. Provisions for 
higher education must accommodate persons 
with the widest range of abilities, previous 
educational backgrounds and career goals. 
No one with the potential ability to profit 
from higher education should be excluded 
because of remediable deficiencies in prior 
education. 

The absence of basic educational informa- 
tion is one of the odd phenomena of con- 
temporary America. As a nation, we have 
developed highly sophisticated techniques to 
measure such disparate things as the purity 
of our water, the health of our economy, and 
the popularity of our public figures, but 
there has never been a successful measure of 
the basic academic skills of our children. We 
know the gross national product; we do not 
know the gross educational product. 

Constructive criticism of men and institu- 
tions more often than not leads to progress 
in free societies. Few policies or programs are 
unqualifiedly good. Therefore, it is a neces- 
sary condition of a democratic order that the 
spotlight of intelligent scrutiny and debate 
be focused on underlying structures and de- 
tailed practices, Education as part of an open 
society is no exception. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


Moses Maimonides said in the 12th cen- 
tury: “Lastly, the eighth and most meritor- 
ious of all is to anticipate charity, by pre- 
venting poverty; namely, to assist the re- 
duced fellowman, either by a considerable 
gift, or loan of money, or by teaching him a 
trade, or by putting him in a way of business; 
so that he may earn an honest livelihood; and 
not be forced to the dreadful alternative of 
holding out his hand for charity.” 

Our own Thomas Jefferson wrote soon after 
the founding of our Republic, our task must 
be to “educate and inform the whole mass of 
the people“ . to “enable them to see that it 
is to their interest to preserve peace and 
order .. . they are the only sure reliance for 
the preservation of our liberty.” 
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The importance of educational opportunity 
in a democracy where technical and social 
advancement has reached a high level cannot 
be over emphasized—unless responsibility is 
ignored. The clamor for conditions which will 
enable the individual to go as far as he is 
capable of going is getting louder and louder. 
The American commitment to an egalitarian 
society cannot be withdrawn. Consequently, 
it is incumbent upon the educational institu- 
tions and forces to keep the doors open so 
that all can proceed toward their chosen 
destinations as far as ability will permit. This 
is the crucial problem in higher education. 

Former Governor Edmund G. Pat“ Brown 
of California has said: “Great schools have 
survived without large sums of money, and 
even without a high degree of public interest 
and enthusiasm, But they cannot survive 
dictation from outside their own ranks con- 
cerning what the teacher can teach and what 
he cannot; nor what the student may hear 
and what he may not, or which fields of 
enquiry are open and which are closed. 
Education today is being challenged by those 
who would clamp the lid on intellectual en- 
quiry, but we in California are determined 
to counter such efforts with all the force we 
can muster.” 

Higher education for those whom it was 
previously inaccessible produces conse- 
quences far beyond their own use of it. 
Availability makes a crucial difference in the 
motivation for learning at all levels and for 
all ages, generating hope and self-esteem 
among individuals and groups previously 
relegated to inferior status. Presenting 
models of successful escape from degrading 
conditions and providing trained leadership 
for those still struggling to emerge from an 
unfavorable background, higher education 
offers the best hope for community progress 
in our villages, towns, and cities and their 
battles against poverty, sickness, unemploy- 
ment, and crime. 

Low educational attainment has a clear 
correlation with high rates of unemploy- 
ment, dependency, delinquency, crime, ill 
health, disruption of homes through divorce 
and desertion—in short, with all the social 
ills that hobble the economic potential of the 
nation, and demand of all of us direct, out- 
of-pocket expenditures which do not lead to 
basic advantages but merely shore up a leaky 
dike. In 1964, the national unemployment 
rate for those with 8-or-less years of educa- 
tion was 7.6 percent, while the rate of high 
school graduates was 4.7 percent, and for 
college graduates was only 1.7 percent. 


OUR COMMUNITY AND INDUSTRIAL SUPPORT 


A few years ago a capable son of Iowa pub- 
lished his campaign speeches and other ad- 
dresses under the title The Century of the 
Common Man.“ He indicated that we are 
now living in a century in which the average 
citizen, the ordinary person, has entered into 
the full enjoyment of his rights and dignity 
not by privilege of birth, class or talent, but 
simply as a man, a creature composed of body 
and soul and made in the image and like- 
ness of God. His further meaning, at least 
by implication, was that the coming of this 
happy day had been and would be further 
hastened by the principles and progressive 
program set forth in his speeches and his 
book. Now, we are in the midst of this cen- 
tury, and we all agree that greater educa- 
tional facilities are needed. 

Today, we tend to look upon education as 
a life-long process. The American people and 
their legislators have recognized that educa- 
tion has a vital bearing on such national 
interests as defense and a healthy economy, 
Fifty-seven million students are enrolled in 
schools and colleges in this country. That's 
approximately 30 per cent of the entire pop- 
ulation. Two and one-half million persons 
are actively employed as teachers. Somebody 
has projected that if the present trends hold, 
one out of every two people graduating from 
college in the 1970’s would have to go directly 
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into teaching in order to maintain respect- 
able pupil-teacher ratios. 

On just the education portion, the Ameri- 
can people are currently providing $50 billion 
a year. The total U.S. Government obliga- 
tions for education this year exceed $10 bil- 
lion, and we should rejoice. “Uncle Sam” is 
serving humanity greatly. 

Educational aid from the Government is 
a consumer service. Of course, there are 
many, and the Fair Packaging and Labeling 
Act is another major one. This act is in- 
tended to aid the consumer but should also 
work to the advantage of the manufacturer, 
for it would make his production costs 
cheaper, not costlier, as critics of this legisla- 
tion say. It would permit the legitimate busi- 
ness leaders to compete with his less ethical 
brother. 

While many like these programs, some are 
concerned about the “power” of Washington. 
We are suffering from intellectual truancy at 
the grass-roots level. Men who have been 
trained to think do not generally offer their 
ability to do so to their immediate commu- 
nity. Free people should pay for their free- 
dom in time and labor and money. Tom Paine 
said: Those who expect to reap the blessings 
of freedom must undergo the fatigue of 
supporting it.” 

The malapportionment of many state 
legislatures undeniably has been an impor- 
tant contributing factor to the growth of 
Washington’s participation in state and local 
affairs. This change in itself will do much 
to revitalize grass-roots politics. 

The business leader must take greater re- 
sponsibility for leadership locally. Typically, 
the successful businessman prides himself in 
his ability to meet a payroll and to keep a 
pace ahead of his competition. Someone has 
said that business is the art of making cor- 
rect decisions based on insufficient data. 
When the crises arise, however, he is willing 
to meet the challenge through radical in- 
novation. 

Many business and professional leaders 
have been vitally interested in their local 
PTA’s or even served on school boards. But 
that was all in an individual capacity, in the 
role of the good citizen, Now they are becom- 
ing concerned with education for an increas- 
ing share of the working day and their in- 
spiration is greatly appreciated. 


OUR LOCAL ENVIRONMENT AND SIOUX EMPIRE 
COLLEGE 


George Bernard Shaw was right when he 
said: “We have no more right to consume 
happiness without producing it than to con- 
sume wealth without producing it.” Yes, the 
greatest hope for the human race is in the 
science of human relations, in the perfection 
of dependable formulas for human under- 
standing, in the creation of giant laboratories 
in which the atom of hatred will be split and 
put to peaceful uses, in which antibodies 
will be discovered for personal and group 
violence, and observatories built in which the 
universe of the individual mind will be ex- 
plored and charted. Our survival depends 
upon understanding the behavior of victims 
of prejudice, unemployment, poverty and 
ignorance. 

The potential of our community offers us 
our opportunities to produce this type of 
education, Sioux Empire College at Hawar- 
den, Iowa, believes a positive approach in 
achieving this necessary understanding is by 
building a community college dedicated to 
quality education as the next giant step be- 
yond the high school. Because there was no 
community college in the area, it is dedicated 
to serving a radius of seventy-five miles in all 
directions. This will result in service to four 
states—Iowa, South Dakota, Minnesota and 
Nebraska. 

With excellent transportation and com- 
munication services in the area, with one of 
the best elementary and secondary school 
systems in Iowa (in Hawarden), with super- 
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ior relations with the banks and business 
community, with fine municipal utilities, 
hospital facilities, parks, churches and rec- 
reational facilities, Sioux Empire College 
has been born. To reach out and grasp this 
opportunity is the challenge. 


HAWAII SUFFERS INEQUITY UNDER 
MANDATORY OIL IMPORT PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honorable Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of 
the Interior, last week held hearings on 
the mandatory oil import program, which 
is based on reasons of national security. 
While the merits of the program in the 
continental United States are clear, its 
extension and application to insular 
Hawaii has proven to be an enigma of 
the first magnitude. 

Since the establishment of the oil im- 
port program by Presidential Proclama- 
tion 3279 in 1959, there has been a con- 
tinuing failure to recognize Hawaii’s 
unique insularity, its lack of indigenous 
energy resources, the handicap imposed 
by its inability to be interconnected via 
pipelines, powerlines, railroads, or high- 
ways to receive energy overland from 
neighboring States, and the complete de- 
pendence of its economy on imported 
petroleum energy. 

The arbitrary and indefensible inclu- 
sion of Hawaii in district V of the Petro- 
leum Administration for Defense—PAD 
V—consisting of Pacific Coast States, 
has produced an intolerable situation in 
which Hawaii’s energy costs are the high- 
est in the Nation. 

With the fervent hope that affirmative 
action would be taken to correct the long- 
standing inequity of Hawaii’s position 
under the oil import program, I presented 
on Wednesday, May 24, 1967, before the 
Secretary’s hearing panel, the joint testi- 
mony of Senator DANIEL K. INOUYE, Con- 
gresswoman Patsy T. Minx, and myself. 

While I do not believe that it will take 
an act of Congress to remove the in- 
equity, for I am confident that the nec- 
essary action will be taken by the Secre- 
tary, I wish nevertheless to call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the inequi- 
tous situation as it now exists and include 
that joint testimony in the RECORD: 

THE OIL Import PROGRAM 
(Joint statement of DANIEL K. INOUYE, SPARK 

M. MATSUNAGA, Patsy T. Minx, Members of 

Congress from Hawaii, on the oil import 

control program, before the Honorable 

Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the Interior, 

and members of the panel, Department of 

the Interior, May 24, 1967) 

Mr. Secretary and members of the Panel, 
I am Congressman Spark M. Matsunaga. I 
thank you for this opportunity of testifying 
at these hearings on the Oil Import Control 
Program and expressing the joint views of the 
Democratic members of the Hawaii Con- 


gressional delegation. Congresswoman Patsy 
T. Mink is here with me, and Senator Daniel 
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K. Inouye had also planned to be present but 
is unable to do so because of illness. However, 
he is represented by his executive assistant, 
Dr. Orland S. Lefforge. 

Hawaii has long suffered the inequity of 
being bound by the same import controls as 
those which govern the western states of the 
mainland United States. We in Hawaii would 
be willing to continue to suffer the injustice 
if it were in the nature of a sacrifice for the 
national good, The sad truth of it all is that 
the imposition of these controls on the in- 
sular State, some 2,300 miles from the West 
Coast, is not in any way contributing toward 
the national good, but is in fact detrimental 
to our national interest. 

A review of the establishment and main- 
tenance of the Oil Import Control Program 
discloses the underlying national effort to 
foster overland sources of oil supply in order 
to avoid the vulnerability of tankers to sub- 
marine attack in time of any national emer- 
gency. Indeed, within the limits of the con- 
tinental United States, national security 
would definitely be strengthened by users 
purchasing oil that can be delivered by tank 
car or pipeline instead of by a sea vessel. 
In the case of Hawaii, however, regardless of 
the source, oil and oil products must be im- 
ported by ship over long stretches of interna- 
tional waters whether there is a national 
emergency or not. For security reasons, as 
well as for its economy, Hawaii, therefore, 
ought to be permitted to import oil from for- 
eign sources via multiple shipping lanes. 

Where military requirements are con- 
cerned, it appears that the Federal govern- 
ment has reached this very conclusion be- 
cause the U.S. Navy, a very large consumer 
of oil in Hawaii, has for many years been 
using foreign sources for its supply. If for- 
eign sources of oil are deemed satisfactory, 
even from the point of view of security, to 
the Navy, then certainly these sources ought 
to be acceptable for Hawaii’s civilian 
economy. 

Consistent with the aims of the Oil Im- 
port Control Program, Hawali, therefore, 
should be removed from District V and be 
placed in a separate District with a different 
set of controls or be released from the pro- 
gram's restrictions altogether. Exemption of 
Hawaii from the Oil Import Control Program 
could actually have the effect of removing 
the possibility of disastrous consequences 
which would flow from a fire or accident at 
the major oil company refinery which is 
Hawali’s sole propane supplier. Propane is 
distributed throughout the rapidly develop- 
ing State of Hawali as a substitute for the 
non-available natural gas, and any major in- 
terruption in the operation of the sole re- 
finery would cripple the operation of mili- 
tary installations and vital communication 
centers, as well as thousands of businesses 
and homes. Such a disaster could be avoided 
and Hawall's recognized position in our na- 
tional defense picture could be considerably 
strengthened by complete exemption of Ha- 
wali from the Oil Import Control Program. 

For reasons of national security alone, if 
not for any other, we strongly urge that this 
be done as soon as possible. 

There are, however, other compelling rea- 
sons for excluding Hawaii from District V. 

Hawaii, by virtue of its inclusion in Dis- 
trict V must pay heavily for its energy sup- 
ply. It has no hydro-electric power or coal. 
Its only energy sources are petroleum fuels. 
The prices Hawaii must now pay for these 
fuels are of course based on the domestic 
price of District V crude oil, a price which 
with transportation to Honolulu included 
amounts to about $3.85 per barrel. But if 
Hawaii were permitted to buy its oil from 
foreign producers at world prices, this price, 
transportation and all fees included, would 
amount to but $3.15 per barrel, or a net sav- 
ing per barrel of about $.70. When we con- 
sider that Hawall's consumption is over 55,- 
000 barrels per day or around 20,000,000 bar- 
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rels per year, this cost differential amounts 
to an impressive $14,000,000 a year. 

The State cannot afford to overlook an 
annual loss of this dimension. In contrast to 
many states, our population is but 750,000, 
our economy is relatively small. It is a cost 
which every automobile user, every user of 
electricity, every user of propane gas must 
share, and it is a hidden cost in every item 
produced or consumed in the Hawaiian 
economy. 

Further the high cost of crude oil adversely 
affects the ability of goods produced in our 
economy to compete with mainland and 
world markets. The basic cost of manufac- 
turing plus a fair margin of profit must be 
met in any enterprise to survive. Since the 
sale price of Hawaii produced goods is de- 
termined by competition outside the State, 
our margins of profit inevitably are narrowed 
when our production costs are high. And our 
production costs are high because of the 
great distance for our suppliers and markets: 
extra freight charges must be added to the 
price of all materials shipped in or out; loss 
of earnings on capital invested while mer- 
chandise is in transit, and losses because of 
the need to maintain unusually high vol- 
umes of stock in our warehouses must also 
be included in production costs. Also con- 
tributing to high overhead is the high cost 
of land and rentals brought on by land 
shortages in an insular community. These 
factors add to the high cost of living be- 
cause they inflate the cost of produce con- 
sumed at home. When products are sold out- 
side the State they encounter the ceilings 
set by our competitors, As a result our profit 
margins inevitably narrow. Such costs are 
intrinsic to our being an insular economy. 
But because we are insular we must examine 
all ways in which our economy may com- 
pete more advantageously. The extraordinary 
high prices we must pay for fuels are not all 
intrinsic. Were they lowered they would 
ameliorate some of the disadvantages our 
economy must now assume. 

But aside from considerations of what 
would be good for Hawaii's economy, is it 
fair to include Hawaii in District V? We 
believe that it is not, and cite for your 
consideration the following factors: 

1. Other districts are in geographic prox- 
imity, their boundaries set according to the 
availability of local oil and other fuels. Im- 
port quotas are geared to District needs so 
that something of a fuel cost balance is 
maintained between Districts. For Hawaii, 
however, this entire concept of availability 
is violated for we are a non-contiguous State, 
2,300 miles from the remainder of District V. 

2. Other States have authority to bring in 
overland Canadian and/or Mexican oil im- 
ports in addition to the quota, In addition it 
is possible within a district to transport a 
finished product from one place to another 
economically. By both these means a Dis- 
trict is able to achieve a degree of price com- 
petitiveness. Hawaii enjoys none of these 
advantages, On the contrary our consumption 
is tied almost entirely to but one supplier. 

Hawaii is endeavoring in every way to ex- 
pand its economy. It wants to attract in- 
dustry; it is attempting to develop itself 
into a mid-Pacific trade center and a bridge 
between East and West through the services 
it can render. The people in our State are 
willing to plan and work, but they need as- 
sistance in removing unjustifiable road- 
blocks. 

To impose the same quota and price regu- 
lations on Hawaii fuels as are placed on those 
for the West Coast is equivalent to a tariff 
on all Hawaii produced goods. It is as stulti- 
fying to the growth of industry as is any 
tariff against any developing economy. 

Beyond the hopes and dreams of the 
State, however, is a national consideration 
which also has been too long overlooked. 
Right now the Department of Defense is 
purchasing in the vicinity of $1.4 billion in 
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petroleum products annually. About $400 
million of this amount is bought from for- 
eign suppliers, and about sixty percent of 
this $400 million is spent in the Pacific. 
We have no quarrel with this policy, for it is 
necessary for logistic reasons—it is just too 
far to serve our Asian needs with oil brought 
all the way from the West Coast when the 
same products can be obtained in the Per- 
sian Gulf; and it is economically foolish to 
pay mainland prices when the same product 
can be bought overseas for 35 to 40 percent 
less for limited military use. 

In the future, as this country continues 
and deepens its involvement in Asia, and as 
the need for petroleum, fertilizers, plastics 
and the host of other oil derivatives needed 
by developing countries grows, it will be in- 
creasingly beneficial to this country both lo- 
gistically, and for our balance of payments 
to have an oil center develop in the Hawaiian 
Islands. But this manifestly cannot happen 
so long as we are married to District V quotas. 

Hawaii offers no opposition to the Oil Im- 
port Program as such. It only seeks equitable 
consideration for natural circumstances be- 
yond its control. The stated purpose of the 
Oil Import Program is to insure a healthy 
domestic oil industry for reasons of national 
security. 

It is to be noted that under the actual 
operation of oil import controls, virtually all 
crude and unfinished oil consumed in 
Hawaii is imported from foreign sources in 
any event, and the oil import controls have 
not encouraged in Hawaii the use of United 
States-produced oil, as it had been hoped for 
under the 1959 Presidential proclamation. 
The controls have merely tended to raise the 
cost of energy on the local market to exces- 
sively high levels so that Hawali’s energy 
costs to the consumer are the highest in the 
Nation. 

Foreign oil imports into an isolated island 
state, 2,300 miles southwest of California, for 
local use, foreign export and limited export 
to the United States, should in no way im- 
pair the expressed purposes of the ‘controls. 
On the contrary, a just consideration of 
Hawaii's needs will lessen the heavy eco- 
nomic burdens now carried by the citizens of 
the State of Hawaii and at the same time 
contribute materially to the Nation's eco- 
nomic and defense posture. 

We therefore again urge that Hawali be 
exempted from the crippling and unfair re- 
strictions of District V and be placed in an 
entirely different category, under terms which 
are commensurate with the unique needs 
and opportunities found in Hawaii. 

Thank you very much. 


CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROSENTHAL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
unfortunate that with our vast military 
commitments around the globe we now 
stand faced with another crisis in the 
Middle East. 

But President Nasser apparently could 
care less about the problems of any other 
nation as he arrogantly and dangerously 
pursues his own greedy quest for power. 

It was, then, appropriate that Presi- 
dent Johnson clearly affirm to the Amer- 
ican people and to the world that this 
country will not stand for the nonsense 
of Egypt’s blocking the Gulf of Aqaba. 

I commend President Johnson for his 
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strong but statesmanlike expression of 
our position in this matter. 

Like the President, I was shocked by 
the hurried withdrawal of U.N. forces 
from Gaza and Sinai without either 
U.N. Security Council or General Assem- 
bly action in approval. 

For one thing, the work of the U.N. 
forces in the Middle East has certainly 
been one of the brighter chapters of this 
troubled and often shaky peacekeeping 
organization. That its years of highly 
successful operation in the Middle East 
would be eroded by such a hasty retreat 
from responsibility is, I admit, beyond 
my comprehension. 

So be it. 

Our President has stated that he will 
continue faith with the U.N., but, this 
failing, the United States is “firmly com- 
mitted to the support of the political in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of 
all the nations of the area.“ 

President Nasser will do well to reflect 
on the significance of those words. 


MIDEAST CRISIS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. MEEDS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has rightly called for all na- 
tions concerned to honor their agree- 
ments and solemnly pledge to avoid a 
very dangerous conflict in the Near East. 

He has rightly placed the American 
Government behind the efforts of Secre- 
tary General U Thant and the United 
Nations in seeking an immediate reduc- 
tion of hostile and aggressive acts by all 
concerned. 

It has long been the policy of the 
United States to oppose aggression by 
any nation against her neighbors. It was 
the United States that pressed for a ces- 
sation of hostility by England, France, 
and Israel against the United Arab Re- 
public in 1956. 

We are now restating the long-estab- 
lished policy when we call for a cessation 
of dangerous acts of war of the United 
Arab Republic against Israel. 

The adherence to the rule of law by 
all parties is absolutely necessary if we 
are going to avoid a conflict that could 
easily lead to world war III. 

I join with my colleagues in commend- 
ing the President for his statement and 
the tempered tone of firmness which it 
showed. 


DR. K. K. SEO'S REPORT ON THE 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
KOREA 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii [Mrs. MINK] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, a penetrating 
analysis of the recent development of 
the Korean economy has been written 
by Dr. K. K. Seo and published in the 
May 6, 1967, edition of the Honolulu 
Advertiser. Dr. Seo, an associate profes- 
sor of business economics and statistics 
at the University of Hawaii, was born 
in Seoul, Korea, and also worked in his 
homeland last year on a National Sci- 
ence Foundation grant. Because of the 
tightening of our bonds with Korea since 
the end of World War II, I would like to 
share Dr. Seo’s study with my colleagues 
as an astute essay which contributes 
much to our understanding of our allies 
across the Pacific. Under unanimous 
consent I insert the full text of Dr. Seo’s 
analysis at this point in the RECORD: 

Park “MORE RELAXED, CONFIDENT” 
(By K. K. Seo) 

Chung Hee Park was once again elected to 
the four-year term as President of the Re- 
public of Korea Wednesday. From the posi- 
tion of a young military dictator during the 
most difficult period since the Korean War, 
Park, now 49, has not only gracefully sur- 
vived major hurdles, but has also become 
much more relaxed, experienced and confi- 
dent in himself. 

In May of 1961 when he took over Chang 
Myung’s regime after Syngman Rhee’s gov- 
ernment was toppled by student demonstra- 
tions in April of 1960, he had had no experi- 
ence in politics and his ability to lead 22 
million South Koreans was very much in 
doubt. 

Park is less popular among the intellec- 
tuals and in the big cities, yet everyone 
agrees that there is no one better on the 
scene, being that his accomplishments over 
the last four years have far outweighed his 
shortcomings. 

The economic policy instituted by him has 
been a big success and political stability has 
been maintained remarkably thus crediting 
him with positive leadership. 

Korean international prestige is at an all- 
time high since Korea has contributed mili- 
tary support to the Vietnam War. 

The following is an evaluation of some of 
Park’s accomplishments and problems with 
particular emphasis on current economic 
matters. 

Korea industry was in the primitive stage 
until Japanese colonial efforts attempted in- 
dustrialization during the 1920’s and 1930's. 

Although Japan’s programs were obviously 
based on a desire for her own economic gain, 
she can be credited with some of the mod- 
ernization of Korea. Japan introduced, for 
the first time, private land ownership, a 
monetary system, and limited manufactur- 
ing, among other institutional changes. 

The Japanese colonialists also had an im- 
pact upon social and political orientations 
and conditions and this has affected subse- 
quent decades of Korean history. 

Right after World War I, the Koreans 
became a victim of international politics 
as a result of the confused American foreign 
policy in the Far East. Korea immediately 
suffered the unfortunate division of her 
territory. In fact, this division caused the 
regrettable Korean War which cost many 
American as well as Korean lives. 

After the war, despite the U.S.’s pumping 
of more that $200 million each year into 
the Korean economy on top of the substan- 
tial military aid, the result of the efforts 
at economic recovery were unsatisfactory. 

This was largely due to political instability, 
irresponsible Korean government officials, 
and the ineffective management of our as- 
sistance programs. Until very recently Ko- 
rea constituted a sizable headache for Wash- 
ington bureaucrats. 

Park, trying to give legitimacy to the 
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junta government under his military dic- 
tatorship, campaigned against poverty and 
hunger and called for drastic reforms in the 
social order. 

The cleaning up of corruption in both the 
cities and government brought immediate 
credit to Park. 

However, spiraling prices, unemployment 
and the lukewarm support for his govern- 
ment from Washington almost cost Park his 
Office in 1962. His foreign exchange holdings 
fluctuated around $90 million, its lowest ever. 
He faced bankruptcy should creditors de- 
mand immediate payment on their short- 
term loans to the government which 
amounted to much more than $90 million. 

The frustrated Park had to think of some- 
thing; he called for monetary reform which 
was a complete failure and almost blindly 
started to implement a rather unrealistic 
economic plan under the motto of “guided 
capitalism.” 

The success of his Five-Year Plan was 
highly doubted, but nevertheless he gambled 
his short political career on it. 

Today the plan is considered more than a 
moderate success, and the fact that he imple- 
mented it is of great significance both for 
the economic development of Korea and for 
his political future. 

According to the Economic Planning 
Board, the GNP has increased at an average 
rate of 8 percent per year, exceeding the 
planned rate of 6.8 per cent. 

The per capita income has increased from 
$77.60 in 1960 to $93.00 in 1966 which is an 
average increase of almost 3.5 per cent per 
annum, and this occurred despite a high rate 
of population growth, 

Of particular significance is the industrial 
output which has more than doubled since 
1962, with an annual growth of over 20 per 
cent. 

It is no question that the Korean economy 
owes its growth to the war in South Vietnam 
to a large extent. 

Because of this, Korea’s exports soared 
from $56.7 million in 1962 to $260 million in 
1966, which is a 358.6 per cent increase for 
the five-year period, and an average annual 
growth rate of 40 per cent, much higher 
than planned. 


[In millions] 

Date: Exports Imports 
Sao 882.4 884.9 
A fen A Y 42.9 100.6 
K aE oe ee ene Sy FE, 56.7 195.8 
( ae 85.3 236.1 
1006 <ii 115.1 182.5 
J005. oaea 172.3 279.0 
Eee EAA PSN a 1 260.0 2400.0 


+All 1966 statistics are estimations based 
on January through October, 1966 figures. 


If this rate of increase continues, by the 
end of the second five-year plan in 1971, ex- 
ports will reach over $700 million, 

It is important to note that her export 
composition has shifted from primary goods 
to manufactured goods and her imports now 
consist of more raw materials and machinery 
than finished goods. 

Although there is a higher rate of export, 
her imports are still far greater than ex- 
ports, mainly because of the developing na- 
ture of the economy. The gap is presently 
being filled by American aid and foreign 
loans. 

Despite this impressive growth, the five- 
year plan has not been a complete success. 

The average annual increase in the in- 
vestment rate during the first four years of 
the plan was only 13.9 percent, far short of 
the planned goal of 22.9 percent. This was due 
to a low rate of domestic savings which was 
only one half of the planned rate of 9.6 per- 
cent per annum. 

Desipte this there is no doubt that the 
Korean economy has prospered remarkably, 
although now there is the question of 
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whether the rapid growth of the economy 
can be sustained in the coming four or five 
years. 

With many unpredictable economic vari- 
ables, Park will have to do everything he 
can to maintain a high rate of economic ac- 
tivity to survive in politics, since political 
popularity in Korea varies directly with 
economic indicators. 

Park concluded the Japanese-Korean 
normalization treaty, which had dragged on 
for 15 years, despite bitter student and in- 
tellectual protests and demonstrations 
against sell out“ of “humiliating di- 
plomacy.” 

The issue of normalization with Japan is 
very sensitive to every Korean’s heart, and 
it involved a political risk for the govern- 
ment. Overcoming this anguished protest 
was Park’s most critical test and it is con- 
sidered to have been the positive turning 
point in his political career, 

The treaty settled not only practical prob- 
lems such as property claims, the fishery- 
line issue, and the status of Korean nation- 
als in Japan, but it also took a stand against 
communism and laid the groundwork for 
future economic ties. The future reeducation 
of both peoples to understand and respect 
each other still remains, however. 

Park’s sending of 50,000 Korean soldiers 
and 10,000 technicians to Vietnam led to his 
part in the recent Manila Conference, and 
helped to make him an international figure. 

His claims to their being the best dis- 
ciplined soldiers in the world have been 
proven in the battlefields of the central high- 
lands in Vietnam. His soldiers are also known 
for their work in the rural pacification pro- 
gram where their understanding of the 
Asiatic mind and approach is an invaluable 
ald. 

The Korean people consider these respon- 
sibilities of tremendous significance because 
it is their first opportunity to lend a hand in 
the defense of democracy in a foreign land 
along with other world powers. 

They still remember the similar situation 
in Korea and as a result, they probably have 
more sympathy for the problems in South 
Vietnam than any other people. 

It is no secret that if the U.S. and her allies 
had not intruded in the South Korean con- 
flict, all of Korea would now be in the hands 
of the Communist aggressor. For this Korea 
is extremely grateful to the U.S., and she 
wishes to promote her own democracy as a 
showcase of American foreign policy. 

Korea’s prestige has improved her bargain- 
ing position with respect to other nations 
and this has not only helped Park's prestige 
at home, but also increased Korea’s chances 
of getting more dollars to offset their short- 
age of hard currency needed for economic 
development. 

Park can now meet with heads of other 
nations to discuss Asian affairs as a con- 
tributing member, and he is very proud of 
this 


It is only too obvious that Korea does not 
have the balancing strength of an economy 
such as those of the United States and 
Japan. Park must try to increase domestic 
savings and per capita investment. And it 
is imperative that he controls his evergrow- 
ing budget—especially the military expendi- 
tures, which requires one-half of the total 
annual budget to support over 600,000 
soldiers. 

He will have to use more charm in attract- 
ing foreign capital and promoting ventures 
with foreign businessmen. 

As long-term strategy in the international 
market, Park must do his homework to im- 
prove the quality and continue to maintain 
the low prices of Korean products. He must 
also do more in developing the farming in- 
dustry where 60 per cent of the population 
is still employed. 

In domestic politics, Park’s position and 
strength are undisputed, but he must find 
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a successor for the day when his second term 
ends. At present, the Korean constitution 
does not allow anyone to serve more than 
two terms. 

Park knows that amending the constitution 
to enable himself to return to the presidency 
for a third term is political suicide in light 
of what happened to Rhee. Whoever takes 
Park’s place four years from now will be a 
figurehead, while the real power remains in 
Park's hands. It is already speculated that, 
at that time, Park will take a few years vaca- 
tion from the presidency, and return to the 
post later. 

Whatever happens, it will be one of the 
many interesting aspects of Korean politics. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S STATEMENT 
ON ARAB-ISRAEL CRISIS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HANLEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr, Speaker, for the 
benefit of my colleagues who did not hap- 
pen to read his message, I wish to call 
attention to the statement issued yester- 
day by President Johnson regarding the 
tense situation in the Middle East. 

The President’s remarks were meas- 
ured, reasonable and responsible. They 
were predicated upon this Nation’s basic 
dedication to peaceful solutions wherever 
possible. 

I am concerned over the situation in 
the Middle East, as I told my colleagues 
last night, because I feel unless we utilize 
the United Nations, as the President sug- 
gonta, we will make a mockery of that 


y. 

President Johnson urged the need for 
maintenance of the peace keeping force 
in the border area. To that, I say a hearty 
Amen, It is regrettable that Secretary 
General U Thant moved in the fashion 
he did, but as the President noted, it is 
not too late to pick up the pieces. I fear, 
however, that unless Mr. Johnson’s sug- 
gestions are followed, there may be more 
pieces than we can possibly handle. 

The President pointed out clearly the 
position of the United States. He left 
nothing to the imagination as to where 
we felt the rights of free access to an in- 
ternational waterway had been infringed. 
But he held the door open to a peaceful 
solution. We are grateful to the Presi- 
dent for his stand. 

Mr. Speaker, I pray that God will grant 
us the wisdom to act judiciously, to resist 
any armed attempts to thwart the peace, 
while seeking all reasonable avenues to- 
ward a settlement of the situation. I 
hope that all peace-loving nations will 
join with the United States in the Se- 
curity Council in a unified effort to secure 
the peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include the text of the President’s re- 
marks at this point. 

[From the Washington Post, May 24, 1967] 
L. B. J. STATEMENT ON ARAB-ISRAEL CRISIS 

In recent days, tension has again arisen 
along the armistice lines between Israel and 
the Arab States. The situation there is a mat- 
ter of grave concern to the whole interna- 
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tional community. We earnestly support all 
efforts in and outside the United Nations and 
through its appropriate organs, including the 
Secretary General, to reduce tensions and to 
restore stability. The Secretary General has 
gone to the Near East on his mission of peace 
with the hopes and prayers of men of good 
will everywhere. 

The Near East links three continents. The 
birthplace of civilization and of three of the 
world’s great religions, it is the home of some 
sixty million people; and the crossroads be- 
tween East and West. 

The world community has a vital interest 
in peace and stability in the Near East, one 
that has been expressed primarily through 
continuing United Nations action and as- 
sistance over the past twenty years. 

The United States, as a member of the 
United Nations, and as a nation dedicated 
to a world order based on law and mutual 
respect, has actively supported efforts to 
maintain peace in the Near East. 

The danger, and it is a grave danger, lies in 
some miscalculation arising from a misun- 
derstanding of the intentions and actions 
of others. 


U.S. DEEPLY CONCERNED 


The Government of the United States is 
deeply concerned, in particular, with three 
potentially explosive aspects of the present 
confrontation. 

First, we regret that the General Armistice 
Agreements have failed to prevent warlike 
acts from the territory of one against an- 
other government, or against civilians, or 
territory, under control of another govern- 
ment. 

Second, we are dismayed at the hurried 
withdrawal of the United Nations Emergency 
Force from Gaza and Sinai after more than 
ten years of steadfast and effective service in 
keeping the peace, without action by either 
the General Assembly or the Security Coun- 
cil. We continue to regard the presence of 
the United Nations in the area as a matter of 
fundamental importance and shall support 
its continuance with all possible vigor. 

Third, we deplore the recent buildup of 
military forces and believe it a matter of 
urgent importance to reduce troop concen- 
trations. The status of sensitive areas, as the 
Secretary General emphasized in his report 
to the Security Council, such as the Gaza 
Strip and the Gulf of Aqaba, is a particularly 
important aspect of the situation. 

In this connection, I want to add that 
the purported closing of the Gulf of Aqaba 
to Israeli shipping has brought a new and 
grave dimension to the crisis. The United 
States considers the gulf to be an interna- 
tional waterway and feels that a blockade of 
Israeli shipping is illegal and potentially 
disastrous to the cause of peace, The right 
of free, innocent passage of the interna- 
tional waterway is a vital interest of the in- 
ternational community. 

The Government of the United States is 
seeking clarification on this point. We have 
urged Secretary General Thant to recog- 
nize the sensitivity of the Aqaba question 
and to give it the highest priority in his dis- 
cussions in Cairo. 

U.S. COMMITMENT CITED 

To the leaders of all the nations of the 
Near East, I wish to say what three Presi- 
dents have said before—that the United 
States is firmly committed to the support 
of the political independence and territo- 
rial integrity of all the nations of the area. 
The United States strongly opposes aggres- 
sion by anyone in the area, in any form, 
overt or clandestine. This has been the pol- 
icy of the United States led by four Presi- 
dents—President Truman, President Eisen- 
hower, President Kennedy, and myself—as 
well as the policy of both of our political 
parties. The record of the actions of the 
United States over the past twenty years, 
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within and outside the United Nations, is 
very clear on this point. 

The United States has consistently sought 
to have good relations with all the states of 
the Near East. Regrettably this has not al- 
ways been possible, but we are convinced 
that our differences with individual states of 
the area and their differences with each other 
must be worked out peacefully and in accord- 
ance with accepted international practice. 

We have always opposed—and we oppose 
in other parts of the world at this moment— 
the efforts of other nations to resolve their 
problems with their neighbors by aggression. 
We shall continue to do so. And we appeal 
to all other peace-loving nations to do like- 
wise, 

We call upon all concerned to observe in 
a spirit of restraint their solemn responsi- 
bilities under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and the General Armistice agreements. 
These provide an honorable means of pre- 
venting hostilities until, through the efforts 
of the international community, a peace with 
justice and honor can be achieved. 

I have been in close contact and will in 
the days ahead with Ambassador Goldberg 
at the United Nations, where we are pursuing 
the matter with great vigor, and hope the 
Security Council can act effectively. 


A TRIBUTE TO LANGSTON HUGHES, 
ONE OF AMERICA’S GREATEST 
POETS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Conyers] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, our 
country has been greatly saddened by 
the loss of one of her most distinguished 
poets, Mr. Langston Hughes. The death 
of Mr. Hughes came on Monday, May 22, 
1967, at the age of 65. 

Langston Hughes was an eminent poet 
whose unique poetry of vitality, quality, 
and great beauty portrayed the every- 
day life of the Negro in America. His 
uniqueness in style and phrase won him 
renowned international fame and honor. 
Our country will long mourn the loss of 
this great poet. His extraordinary talent 
expressed in his poems and plays will 
be enjoyed for years to come. 

He has left with us a golden gift of 
fresh, spirited poetry that reflects not 
only the harsh reality of life but the 
humorous side as well. Along with the 
enjoyment and pleasure that his poetry 
gives us, refiected in his delightful 
phrases was his remarkable ability as a 
crusader for freedom for millions of 
Americans. 

As a great admirer of Mr. Hughes, I 
would like to insert as a tribute to him 
one of his most well known poems and 
one of my personal favorites: 

HARLEM 

What happens to a dream deferred? 
Does it dry up 

Like a raisin in the sun? 
Or fester like a sore— 
And then run? 
Does it stink like rotten meat? 
Or crust and sugar over— 
Like a syrupy sweet? 
Maybe it just sags 

Like a heavy load. 
Or does it explode? 
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Rather than try to list all the things 
that Langston Hughes meant to his 
country and his people, I insert follow- 
ing my remarks a collection of eulogies 
taken from newspapers around the 
country: 


[From the Washington Evening Star, 
May 23, 1967] 
LANGSTON HUGHES Dies; PROLIFIC NEGRO 
WRITER 


New York.—James Langston Hughes, Ne- 
gro poet, author, playwright and creator of 
the philosophical character Simple, died in a 
hospital last night. He was 65. He had en- 
tered a hospital two weeks ago and under- 
went surgery Friday. 

His works included “Black Nativity,” 
“Mulatto,” and lyrics for the Elmer Rice- 
Kurt Weill musical, “Street Scene.” 

Mr. Hughes was born in Joplin, Mo., Feb. 
1, 1902. During his early years he worked as 
a merchant seaman and lived for a time in 
Mexico, Paris and Italy. 

He gained recognition as a writer when he 
took first prize in a poetry contest for Negro 
writers sponsored by Opportunity magazine 
in 1925. 

Simple—his full name was James B. Sim- 
ple—was a Harlem philosopher with a Negro 
point of view. Through Simple’s voice Mr. 
Hughes commented on race relations and 
current events. 

“I am telling you,” said Simple in one 
essay, “life is liable to kill us before death 
does.” 

The fame of Simple spread when Mr. 
Hughes became a syndicated columnist for 
the Chicago Defender, a Negro weekly since 
turned daily. 

Mr. Hughes was a prolific writer. One pub- 
lisher estimated his output several years ago 
to be about 30 volumes, including two auto- 
biographies, collaborations on several operas, 
about 20 plays, thousands of articles and mis- 
cellaneous poems. 

To the average reader, however, the most 
familiar works were the musings of Simple, a 
loquacious beer-drinking creation who 
could—and did—discourse at length on al- 
most any subject under the sun. 

Hughes claimed that Simple was a real 
person whom he had met in a wartime Har- 
lem tavern, possibly near his own home. The 
poet and author felt strongly about where 
he lived—smack in the heart of Harlem in 
a tenement area that teemed with life. 

On a typical summer day the neighborhood 
stoops were alive with adults, gossiping and 
gesticulating, while their off-spring played 
on the sidewalks and ran in the street. 


From the Washington Post, May 24, 1967] 
LANGSTON HUGHES Dries AT 65; NOTED POET 
AND PLAYWRIGHT 

Langston Hughes, 65, Negro author, play- 
wright and poet laureate of the man in the 
ghetto street, died Monday night in New 
York, where he underwent surgery Friday. 

Mr. Hughes took his material and his 
idiom from the streets of Harlem, where he 
lived longest and which he knew best. His 
work, incorporating the sights and sounds of 
the ghetto, celebrated a Negro folk tradition 
transformed from that of the rural South 
from which it had sprung. 

The native wisdom and wit of the street he 
expressed through his celebrated character, 
Simple, whose wryly philosophical commen- 
tary on ghetto life appeared in scores of 
stories and newspaper columns, 

As a young man in his 20s, Mr. Hughes 
first gained prominence as one of the leaders 
of the Harlem Negro renaissance, a flowering 
of Negro art and culture in the 1920s. 

Later he took up the cause of the working 
people during the Depression, and wrote on 
race relations and the problems of the poor. 

He was and remained a writer of protest, 
who cried out against the condition of the 
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Negro, but he never became personally em- 
bittered and his work never showed hatred 
or venom, 

An incident at the Wardman-Park Hotel 
(now the Sheraton-Park) here, where Mr. 
Hughes was working as a busboy in 1925, 
started him on the road to literary promi- 
nence, 

He left some of his poems beside the plate 
of Vachel Lindsay, the eminent poet who was 
dining at the hotel. Enthusiastic about the 
poems, Lindsay read them at a literary 
gathering in the hotel while Mr, Hughes was 
collecting soiled china in another room. 
Later, Lindsay helped introduce Mr. Hughes 
to Harlem and New York literary circles, 
where he rapidly rode to fame on the New 
Negro vogue. 

James Langston Hughes was born in Jop- 
lin, Mo., in 1902, and soon moved to Law- 
rence, Kan. After his parents separated, he 
shuttled between Mexico to be with his 
father and Cleveland, where his mother 
lived. 

Finally he started study at Columbia Uni- 
versity, but quit after a year and moved to 
Harlem. Deciding to see the world, he be- 
came a sailor and traveled to Europe and 
Africa. He worked as a cook in a Paris res- 
taurant, became a beachcomber in Italy and 
visited Spain. 

On his return to the United States he came 
here to help his mother in a laundry and 
began to save money for college. He left to 
go back to Harlem. 

Later, sensing that the Harlem movement 
was losing strength, he entered Lincoln Uni- 
versity in Pennsylvania, where he got a 
bachelor’s degree in 1929. 

Mr. Hughes’ books of poetry include “The 
Weary Blues,” his first book, and Montage 
of a Dream Deferred.” 

He wrote the lyrics for Kurt Weill’s musi- 
cal version of “Street Scene,” and a collection 
of short stories called “Laughing to Keep 
From Crying.” “Simple Speaks His Mind,” 
1950, is a collection of his Simple stories. In 
recent years, he edited several anthologies, 
including The Poetry of the Negro.” 

He was unmarried. 


[From the New York Times, May 24, 1967] 


LANGSTON HUGHES, CHRONICLER OF NEGRO LIFE, 
Is DeaD—CHARM AND VITALITY—HUGHEs’ 
POETRY Hap LIFE, A QUALITY THAT Hap KEPT 
IT FRESH AND SPIRITED 


(By Thomas Lask) 


Langston Hughes, who wrote about Negro 
life with warmth and humor in prose and 
poetry, died Monday night at the age of 65. 

Mr. Hughes, who lived at 20 East 127th 
Street, died of congestive heart failure in 
Polyclinic Hospital, where he had undergone 
surgery last Friday. He entered the hospital 
May 6 with a heart condition, 

His death brought tributes from Negro 
leaders. 

Whitney M. Young Jr., executive director of 
the National Urban League, called him “a 
great human being” and "a co eous 
fighter for human rights and dignity.” 

“He did much to create an identity and 
purpose in life among black people,” Mr. 
Young said in a telegram to the family. “We 
mourn his loss.” 

Roy Wilkins, executive director of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, expressed “profound sorrow 
upon the passing of the man who in his own 
remarkable way was a crusader for freedom 
for millions of people.” 

As a chronicler of Negro life in America, 
Mr. Hughes was telling it like it is“ before 
that phrase became a part of the language. 

His output was prodigious—poems, plays, 
short stories, novels, newspaper columns, 
translations, anthologies, television scripts, 
even opera librettoes. Between “The Weary 
Blues,” his first book of poems, published in 
1926, and “The Best Short Stories by Negro 
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Writers,” his last anthology, published in 
March, there were three dozen books. 

His voice will not cease with his death. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., will publish “The Pan- 
ther and the Lash,” a book of poetry, in July, 
and a volume on Negro theatre will be issued 
by Prentice-Hall. 


SUBJECT DID NOT VARY 


Despite the variety of form, Mr. Hughes's 
subject was nearly always the same: what it 
is like to be a black man in the United States. 

More gently than a younger generation of 
Negro writers would have preferred, Mr. 
Hughes always found the funny side of that 
life. 

One of his most memorable characters, 
Jesse B. Semple, nicknamed Simple in the 
three books that Mr. Hughes wrote about 
him, spoke his mind with wry understate- 
ment. 

“White folks,” Simple said, “is the cause 
of a lot of inconvenience in my life.” 

Sometimes Mr. Hughes wrote about the 
adventures of Simple’s cousin, Minnie, who 
was in Harlem during the riots of 1964. “My 
advice to all womens taking in riots is to 
leave your wig at home,” said Minnie, who 
had lost hers. 

This approach inevitably laid Mr. Hughes 
open to charges of clouding the bitter reali- 
ties of racial strife with evasive humor. 

He replied that he did not think the race 
problem was “too deep for comic relief.” 

“Colored people are always laughing at 
some wry Jim Crow incident or absurd nu- 
ance of the color line,” he said. “If Negroes 
took all the white world’s borishness to heart 
and wept over it as profoundly as our serious 
writers do, we would have been dead long 


His defense was given more credence in 
light of the fact that Mr. Hughes’s humor 
did not disguise a compassion for his people 
and their oppressors, best expressed in the 
title of a collection of his short stories: 
“Laughing to Keep From Crying.” 

Nor was Simple simply a clown. “Where do 
white folks get off calling everything bad 
black?” he once asked. “I would like to 
change ali that around and say that the 
people who Jim Crow me have a white heart.” 


WON NOTICE AS POET 


Simple, who became the hero of a Broad- 
way musical, “Simply Heavenly,” in 1957, may 
be Mr. Hughes's most lasting contribution to 
literature. But it was as a poet that he first 
came to public attention. 

His best work was stripped, laconic, set to 
an unheard blues beat. His interest in 
rhythm—he once wrote a book for children 
called “The First Book of Rhythm”—made 
him a follower of the poetry of Carl Sandburg 
and Vachel Lindsay in the nineteen-twenties. 

Lindsay discovered him. The older poet was 
having dinner at the Wardman Park Hotel in 
Washington, one night in 1924 when Mr. 
Hughes, then a busboy, slipped three poems 
besides his plate—“Jazzonia,” “Negro Danc- 
ers” and “Weary Blues.” 

Lindsay read the poems at a recital that 
night, thus starting Mr. Hughes’s literary 
career. An early published poem, “I Have 
Seen Rivers,” won a contest sponsored by 
Opportunity magazine in 1925. The next year 
Knopf published “Weary Blues.” 

“Weary Blues” was full of the songs that 
Mr. Hughes had been hearing all his life 
“gay songs, because you had to be gay or die; 
sad songs, because you couldn't help being 
sad sometimes,” as he later said. “My best 
poems were all written when I felt the 
worst.” 

In a description of himself written for 
“Twentieth Century Authors,” a biographical 
dictionary, Mr. Hughes wrote: 

“My chief literary influences have been 
Paul Laurence Dunbar, Carl Sandburg and 
Walt Whitman, My favorite public figures in- 
clude Jimmy Durante, Marlene Dietrich, 
Mary McLeod Bethune, Mrs. Franklin D. 
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Roosevelt, Marian Anderson and Henry 
Armstrong. 

“I live in Harlem, New York City. Iam un- 
married. I like: Tristan, goat’s milk, short 
novels, lyric poems, heat, simple folk, boats 
and bullfights; I dislike ‘Aida,’ parsnips, long 
novels, narrative poems, cold, pretentious 
folk, buses and bridge.” 

Mr. Hughes was born on Feb. 1, 1902, in 
Joplin, Mo. His mother, Carrie, had been a 
grammar school teacher in Guthrie, Okla., 
when she met his father, James, a store- 
keeper. His parents separated shortly after 
his birth and the future writer lived with 
his grandmother in Lawrence, Kan., until 
he was 12. 

Mary Sampson Patterson Leary Langston 
Was a tough, self-reliant woman whose first 
husband had been killed in John Brown’s 
raid on Harpers Ferry and whose second 
husband, Langston’s grandfather, had been 
active in the underground railway. 

She gave her grandson a poor but proud 
upbringing. For example, because Negroes 
were allowed only in the last rows of the 
town’s theater, Langston was not permitted 
to attend the theater. Some of her stories 
about life in the Old South were, he once 
recalled, a good substitute. 


AN ACCIDENTAL POET 


After his grandmother’s death, the boy 
went to live with his mother in Lincoln, III. 
At school there he became a poet, almost by 
accident. 

“I was a victim of a stereotype,” he ob- 
served wryly. There were only two of us 
Negro kids in the whole class and our English 
teacher was always stressing the importance 
of rhythm in poetry. 

“Well, everybody knows—except us—that 
all Negroes have rhythm, so they elected me 
class poet. I felt I couldn't let my classmates 
down, and I’ve been writing poetry ever 
since.” 

Langston also was class poet at Central 
High School in Cleveland. After school he 
worked as a bellhop. “Clean the spittoons, 
boy,” is the refrain of a poem based on that 
period. 

After high school, the boy lived with his 
father in Mexico for a year. His father then 
financed a year’s education for him at Co- 
lumbia University. He found it a stale year, 
and decided to sign on as a freighter-hand 
and see the world. 

The first freighter he could get was bound 
for Africa. With that trip,” he said, “I 
began to live.” Impulsively, he threw all his 
books overboard and resolved to see things 
through his own eyes. 

Africa was exciting, but somehow un- 
friendly—the natives suspected his light 
skin, (Mr. Hughes was part Cherokee In- 
dian,) Eventually he landed in Paris, where 
he lived for a year, supporting himself by 
washing dishes. A few months in Italy, and 
Mr. Hughes shipped home again. 

All this was behind the young man who 
wrote “Weary Blues.” The fame it brought 
him—Negroes being particularly the rage in 
chi-chi New York circles during the late 
twenties—did not quench his wanderlust, his 
sense of racial justice or his industry. 

First Mr. Hughes completed his formal 
education at Lincoln University in Pennsyl- 
vania, graduating in 1929. This was on the 
advice of Lindsay, who told him to “hide, 
study, read“ if he wanted to maintain his 
first success. 

The books that followed maintained it, 
particularly “Not Without Laughter,” a novel 
(1930), “The Ways of White Folks,” short 
stories (1934), “The Big Sea,” an autobiog- 
raphy (1940), “Shakespeare in Harlem,” 
poems (1947) and the Simple books, “Simple 
Speaks His Mind,” “Simple Takes a Wife” 
and “Simple Stakes a Claim.” 

He also continued traveling, covering the 
Spanish Civil War for a Negro newspaper, 
The Baltimore Afro-American, and visiting 
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Cuba, Haiti, Mexico, Africa, the Soviet Union 
and other countries, sometimes on business, 
sometimes just for fun. 

Two of Mr. Hughes’s poems illustrate his 
terse style. The first provided the title for 
Lorraine Hansbury’s play, “A Raisin in the 
Sun.” 


What happens to a dream deferred 
Does it dry up 

Like a raisin in the sun? 

Or fester like a sore— 

And then run? 

Does it stink like rotten meat 
Or crust and sugar over 
Like a syrupy sweet? 

Maybe it just sags 

Like a heavy load. 

Or does it explode? 


The other is called “Little Dreams.” 


The little dreams 

Of springtime 

That bud in sunny air 
With no roots 

To nourish them, 
Since no stems 

Are there— 

Quite detached, naive, 
So young. 

On air alone 

Slum dreams are hung. 


Mr. Hughes’ enormous sense of fun 
prompted an interviewer to describe him as 
“a man who has spent most of his life hav- 
ing a wonderful time.” The work got done 
late at night, or early in the morning, after 
all the friends who kept dropping over to his 
apartment would go home. By 7 A.M. Mr. 
Hughes usually had finished his day’s work. 

The theater tempted him, and he had con- 
siderable success in it. He wrote the lyrics 
for Kurt Weill’s “Street Scene” (1946); a 
play called “Mulatto” (1935) that had a suc- 
cessful run in New York, though banned in 
Philadelphia because it dealt with miscege- 
nation: “Black Nativity,” a “song play” 
(1961), and several stage adaptations of 
his nondramatic works. He had also writ- 
ten a weekly column for the New York Post. 

During the McCarthy era, Mr. Hughes was 
charged with having belonged to several so- 
called Communist front organizations in the 
nineteen-thirties, a charge he did not bother 
to deny, although he said he had never been 
a Communist. 

BOOKS TAKEN OFF SHELVES 

Far from expressing dismay that some of 
his earlier books had been removed from 
United States Information Agency libraries 
around the world, Mr. Hughes told investi- 
gators that he was surprised they had been 
on the shelves in the first place. He sug- 
gested that they be replaced by some of his 
later works. That ended the matter. 

Toward the end of his life, reviewers be- 
gan to hint that Mr. Hughes's books were 
a bit bland and out-of-date. One of his 
last poems, “The Backlash Blues,” indicates 
that he had not lost his zest for the battle: 


Mister Backlash, Mister Backlash 
Just who do you think I am? 

You raise my taxes, freeze my wages 
Send my son to Vietnam. 

You give me second-class houses 
Second-class schools. 

Do you think that colored folks 

Are just second-class fools? 


Mr. Hughes’s honors included an hon- 
orary degree from Lincoln University in 1943 
and the N.A.A.C.P.’s Spingarn Medal in 1960. 

In 1961 he was elected a member of the 
department of literature of the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters. Membership in 
the institute is limited to 250 American citi- 
zens with notable achievements in the arts. 

Survivors include a brother, Gwyn Clark 
of the Bronx. He lived with an aunt and 
uncle Mr. and Mrs, W. E. Harper. 
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Mr. Hughes’ body will be on view at 
Benta’s Funeral Home, 630 St. Nicholas Ave- 
nue, from 12:30 p.m. until 8:30 today and 
from 10 A.M. until 1 P.M. tomorrow. The 
funeral will be private. 


AN APPRAISAL 


As part of that generation that preceded 
the Wrights, Ellisons and Baldwins, Langston 
Hughes knew that as with every creative 
Negro talent, he had to force his way into 
the consciousness of editors, impresarios and 
audiences. It was a battle he fought along- 
side Roland Hayes, Paul Robeson and Countee 
Cullen. He knew that national magazines did 
not welcome unconventional Negro writers; 
publishers saw little in their work; Holly- 
wood would not use them on scripts. 

If conditions are better today, surely he 
deserves part of the credit. He did it his own 
way, too, His output was prodigious: poems, 
short stories, novels, librettos, lyrics, juve- 
niles, pageants, anthologies, translations, 
television scripts. His work lacked the surface 
starkness, the power of the Negro writers 
who came after him. He felt as strongly, but 
he was more amiable in expression. He was 
close to those he wrote about and he got 
their speech and their wry approach to life 
into his books. 

No poetry of our day has caught the syn- 
copated quality of jazz better than Mr. 
Hughes“ “Dream Boogie,” “Parade,” and 
“Warning: Augmented.” Their music is built 
in. It is interesting that the plain speech of 
his verse and the ordinary subject matter 
often received as much criticism from Ne- 
groes as from those white people who couldn’t 
see his writing as poetry at all. The Negroes 
felt it lacked the proper dignity that was 
their due. They were right; it did lack it, 
What the poetry had instead was life—a 
quality that has kept it fresh and spirited 
over the years. 

So too with his “Simple” sketches. It was 
a low-pressure satire, but though Mr. Hughes 
supplied the humor he wasn't joking. He had 
come early, knew what the younger writers 
knew and had endured it longer. 

After the great bulk of his work has had 
a chance to shake down, he will be recog- 
nized for what he was: an American writer 
of charm and vitality whose outgoing manner 
did not hide the weight of the argument 
behind it. 


NEAR EAST CRISIS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Fascett] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the President’s statement last night on 
the Near East crisis struck right at the 
heart of the matter. The situation in the 
Near East has been growing steadily 
worse. First there was the withdrawal of 
the United Nations emergency force, a 
force which had effectively kept the 
peace along the Israel-United Arab Re- 
public border for more than 10 years. 
Then there were reports of mobilization 
on both sides. The press and radio ac- 
counts served further to inflame the at- 
mosphere. Finally, the United Arab Re- 
public’s decision to close the Gulf of 
Aqaba to Israel shipping suddenly added 
a new and explosive dimension to the 
problem. Interference with shipping in 
an international waterway can have the 
most serious implications. 
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As a member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee and chairman of its 
Subcommittee on International Orga- 
nizations and Movements, I have been 
constantly concerned with the critical 
role played by the United Nations in the 
Near East since the founding of the or- 
ganization. 

In the present inflammatory situation, 
the U.N. must again take the lead and do 
all it can to bring peace to the area. The 
Secretary General is trying to do just 
that on his present trip to the area. But, 
it will take more than the U.N.’s efforts 
alone to solve this dilemma. Other mem- 
ber states should play an active role. 
They should not only support the Secre- 
tary General’s statements, but also do 
what they can on their own to influence 
the parties concerned to avoid acts that 
could lead to war. I trust and pray that 
the United Arab Republic, Israel, and 
Syria will take stock of where a rash ac- 
tion could lead. Hostilities could bring 
death to thousands. Hostilities would not 
solve the problem but would only make 
it more difficult for those countries to 
live in peace in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, in light of these develop- 
ments I commend the President’s strong 
and courageous statement last night on 
the deteriorating situation in the Near 
East. President Johnson reiterated this 
country’s long commitment to the main- 
tenance of peace and stability in the 
Near East. At the same time, the Pres- 
ident again stressed this country’s com- 
mitment to international law and in 
particular to the right of free passage for 
ships of all nations to and from the Gulf 
of Aqaba, which is recognized as inter- 
national waters by almost all nations. 

The first two wars this nation fought 
after achieving its independence were 
to uphold the principle of freedom of 
the seas. These were the war against the 
Barbary States and the War of 1812. 
Our commitment to this principle was 
first tested in a struggle against the Bar- 
bary States of North Africa which 
preyed upon the shipping of all nations. 
From that war emerged a fact which 
should have been clear to all nations 
ever since, that the United States will 
not tolerate violations against peaceful 
shipping on the high seas. This Amer- 
ican policy has been reiterated by almost 
every American President from Wash- 
ington through Jefferson to James Madi- 
son, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Franklin Roosevelt, John Kennedy, 
and most recently by President Johnson 
in the Gulf of Tonkin incident. 

President Nasser should also note that 
this country’s commitment to interna- 
tional order in the Near East is as old 
as our commitment to freedom of the 
seas, It was in the Near Eastern region 
that this country first refused to com- 
promise its principle and fought against 
Middle Eastern despots who had no 
respect for international law or agree- 
ments. 

With President Johnson’s firm state- 
ment of last night, there can be no doubt 
that the United States will do whatever 
is necessary to maintain both peace in 
the Near East and the principle of free- 
dom of the seas. 
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PRESIDENT APPEALS TO REASON 
AND JUSTICE IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MurpHy] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, at a time of threats, saber- 
rattling, mobilizations, and scare propa- 
ganda in the Middle East, the President 
has addressed a solemn appeal to reason 
and justice in that troubled area. His 
words go to the heart of the American 
people. His message points the way for 
a troubled world to work its way out of 
a dangerous situation. 

The President has laid heavy emphasis 
on the role and responsibilities of the 
United Nations. Time and again the 
United Nations has been called upon to 
act in this situation. The results have 
never been fully gratifying. The U.N. has 
had to move from one patchwork solu- 
tion to the next. But the responsibilities 
of the U.N. have been defined in a 
series of resolutions and actions taken 
under the U.N. Charter. The U.N. must 
remain in the forefront of this problem. 

The President has also urged the lead- 
ers of the area to keep cool heads and 
to act with restraint. He has assured 
them of our support of the political in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of 
all the nations of the area. We do not 
propose to exploit this situation to our 
own advantage. Nor will we tolerate ag- 
gression. 

There are few countries in the world 
who do not have direct ties of some kind 
or another to the Middle East. Few will 
escape the consequences of a disaster in 
that area. The time for action by all 
truly peace-loving nations is now. There 
is no country, no matter how large or 
small, which cannot make a genuine con- 
tribution both in the United Nations and 
outside of it to the efforts to avoid war 
in the Middle East. 

Let those who bluster take heed, let 
those who threaten to close off channels 
of peaceful commerce stop and think, let 
those who see in the troubled Middle 
East an area ripe for Communist expan- 
sion consider the consequences of their 
acts. The President has shown the way 
toward “a peace with justice and honor.” 


THE MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. VAN DEERLIN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, 
President Johnson has served notice on 
Egypt that the United States will not 
tolerate the closing—as threatened by 
President Nasser—of the Gulf of Aqaba. 
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I applaud our President’s firm and 
courageous stand. As Mr. Johnson said: 
The United States considers the gulf to be 
an international waterway and feels that a 
blockade of Israeli shipping is illegal and po- 
tentially disastrous to the cause of peace. 


I would hope that the United Nations 
can once again assume responsibility for 
peacekeeping along the Egyptian-Israel 
border. But Nasser, by forcing the with- 
drawal of U.N. troops, has limited the 
options of our own Government. In fact, 
the President, in warning Nasser of the 
possible consequences of his rash actions, 
took the only honorable course that was 
open to our country under the circum- 
stances. 

The U.S. commitment to maintain the 
independence of the nations of the Mid- 
dle East dates back two decades. In reaf- 
firming this commitment, President 
Johnson is serving well the cause of 
peace and justice throughout the world. 


ITALIAN-AMERICAN WAR VETER- 
ANS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
INC. 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a measure today, which I had 
introduced in the 89th Congress, to pro- 
vide for the recognition by the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs of the Italian- 
American War Veterans of the United 
States for the prosecution of veterans’ 
claims. 

Unless a veteran’s organization en- 
joys the privilege of presenting veterans’ 
claims to the Veterans’ Administration, it 
cannot be of maximum assistance to its 
membership. The Italian-American War 
Veterans, therefore, is operating under a 
serious handicap, since it is unable to 
present and prosecute the claims of its 
members before the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

This organization, which was incorpo- 
rated in 1932, has been giving dedicated, 
honest, and invaluable assistance to all 
veterans who have gone to it seeking help. 
It counts among its members such dis- 
tinguished Americans as Gov. John 
Volpe, of Massachusetts, Judge William 
Cercone, of Pittsburgh, Congressman 
PETER W. RODINO, JR., of New Jersey, Dr. 
Edward Re, Chairman of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission, and 
many other American veterans of Italian 
descent who have fought with courage 
and distinction to protect our freedom 
and our democratic way of life. 

Many Italian-Americans are now 
fighting in the Vietnam conflict, and 
they are serving their country with the 
same valor which they demonstrated in 
World War II and the Korean war. 
Surely, when they are honorably dis- 
charged and return home, they should 
not be denied the right to be represented 
before the Veterans’ Administration by 
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the veteran’s organization of their 
choice. 

The Italian-American War Veterans 
is denied the right to appear before the 
Veterans’ Administration to prosecute 
the claims of its members while other 
veterans’ organizations, such as the 
American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Catholic War Veterans, and 
the Jewish War Veterans are permitted 
to enjoy this privilege. The Members of 
this Congress will agree, I know, that the 
time to reevaluate this unfair policy is 
long overdue and that action should be 
taken now to permit the Italian-Ameri- 
can War Veterans to have the same 
rights which other veterans’ organiza- 
tions have enjoyed for many years. 


APOLLO: A SHINING VISION IN 
TROUBLE 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ryan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, William 
Hines, of the Washington Star, an astute 
observer of the space program, has again 
written with authority about NASA’s 
current problems. In an article in the 
Sunday Star of May 21, 1967, William 
Hines discusses the Apollo disaster and 
the questions that remain unanswered. 

Mr. Hines quotes the Phillips report 
of December 19, 1965: 

NASA has been forced to accept slippages 
in key milestone accomplishments, degrada- 
tion in hardware performance, and increas- 
ing costs. 


He then asks: 

Why forced? By whom, and how, and for 
what motive? The answers to these questions 
may reveal the true nature of Project Apollo’s 
metamorphosis in reverse. 


I would only add that NASA’s in-house 
review, the Apollo Review Board Report 
of April 1967 did not face the basic ques- 
tion of NASA’s supervisory competence. 
It did not ask and answer the most im- 
portant question “why.” It must be an- 
swered if the way for preventing a re- 
currence of such a disaster is to be paved. 

I hope that all of my colleagues will 
have a chance to read the following en- 
lightening article: 

[From the Sunday Star, Washington, D.C. 
May 21, 1967] 
APOLLO: A SHINING VISION IN TROUBLE 
(By William Hines) 

In the six years since John F. Kennedy set 
the moon as America’s space target for the 
1960s, Project Apollo has undergone what 
might be termed a metamorphosis in reverse. 

Unlike the lowly caterpillar that in time 
becomes a beautiful moth, Kennedy’s shin- 
ing vision of May 25, 1961, has degenerated 
into a can of worms. Apollo is years behind 
schedule, billions over original cost esti- 
mates and three men are dead as a direct re- 
sult of what has been officially labeled care- 
lessness and overconfidence. 

Manned earth-orbital flights which five 
years ago had been planned for 1964 now 
will not begin until 1968; round-the-moon 
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missions originally planned for last year and 
this year have been scrubbed entirely, and 
lunar landings hopefully projected for 1967 
probably have slipped out of this decade. 

A program which NASA hoped would be 
completed for something under $20 billion 
has cost very nearly that much already with 
first-flight still a year off, and it seems un- 
likely that astronauts will feel the cindery 
lunar soil beneath their boots before $25 
billion has been spent. 

It all began six years ago this week, in an 
atmosphere of hope and inspiration. 

“T believe that this nation should commit 
itself to achieving the goal, before this dec- 
ade is out, of landing a man on the moon and 
returning him safely to earth,” the then- 
new President Kennedy told Congress on 
May 25, 1961. 

Of this bold leap across the space frontier, 
Kennedy said, No single space project in this 
period will be more impressive to mankind, 
or more important for the long-range ex- 
ploration of space; and none will be so diffi- 
cult or so expensive to accomplish.” 

The task was assigned to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, a 
relatively new agency then operating at a 
budget level below $1 billion a year. Today 
NASA—then as now headed by Administrator 
James E. Webb—is one of Washington’s most 
solidly entrenched bureaucracies, with an 
annual budget of $5 billion. 

NASA had high hopes in 1961 and 1962, 
and still talks optimistically, even in the 
wake of the Jan. 27 Apollo spacecraft fire 
that killed three astronauts at Cape Ken- 
nedy, Fla. But optimistic talk aside, NASA 
is in a parlous state, and Project Apollo along 
with it. 

How did things get into such a condition 
that even before Jan. 27 the moon program 
was running three years late and 15-20 per- 
cent over budgets? Was management at 
fault, and if so, where did (and does) the 
responsibility lie? 

Almost by accident into the course of con- 
gressional hearings into the Apollo fire, 
something called the “Phillips Report” came 
to light. This document, named for its prin- 
cipal author, Maj. Gen. Samuel C. Phillips, 
USAF, program manager for Apollo at NASA 
headquarters, dealt harshly with a giant in- 
dustrial concern called North American 
Aviation, Inc. 

More than anything else before January 27 
or since, it raised profound questions about 
the quality of government and industrial 
management in the space program, and 
about the candor and good faith of people. 

North American is one of the largest man- 
ufacturers in the “aerospace” field. Sixty per- 
cent of its income is derived from NASA 
contracts—$110 million a month. Among 
government agencies, NASA is North Ameri- 
can's biggest customer, and for years North 
American has been NASA’s biggest contractor, 

The Phillips Report first came to general 
public notice on February 27, when Sen. 
Walter F. Mondale, D.-Minn., started dig- 
ging for it. 

A month and a half elapsed before the 
report finally came out (via what Mondale 
called the underground“ rather than 
through official channels). In the interim 
witnesses danced a “semantic waltz”—to use 
Mondale’s term—offering doubletalk, eva- 
sions, half-truths and even falsehoods in re- 
sponse to quests for details. 

At length Webb on May 9 told Mondale 
that when the matter first was broached in 
February, “I did not know (about) an over- 
all strong admonition by Gen. Phillips to the 
managers of North American with respect to 
the total operation of the company...” 


FAR-REACHING 
There is nothing in the record to refute 
Webb's statement that he was ignorant of 
Phillips’ stern warning to North American 
Aviation’s President J. Leland Atwood on 
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December 19, 1965. But to persons familiar 
with NASA's organization, it is utterly in- 
conceivable that Webb would not have 
known about such a far-reaching document 
as the Phillips Report. 

This document consisted of a two-page 
covering letter from Phillips to Atwood; a 
20-page summary of findings entitled “NASA 
Review Team Report,” and several hundred 
pages of appendices and supporting papers. 
The letter and Team Report were obtained 
last month by Rep. William F. Ryan, D.-N.Y., 
from an undisclosed source and were made 
public by him. 

They reveal Phillips’ dissatisfaction—to 
the point of exasperation—with a huge in- 
dustrial corporation that seemed to be oper- 
ating loosely and laxly at every level of 
supervision. 

The situation was so bad that the Review 
Team expressed “serious concern that fully 
qualified flight vehicles will not be avall- 
able to support the lunar landing program,” 
and Phillips told Atwood, “I could not find a 
substantive basis for confidence in future 
performance 

It can be stated quite without question 
that this sort of letter simply would not be 
written, or such a report rendered, to the 
agency's largest contractor without the 
knowledge of the agency's administrator. It 18 
clear from other testimony, including Phil- 
Ups“ own, that the top NASA management 
was fully and currently informed of troubles 
with North American in that period. 

From the outset Webb opposed public dis- 
cussion and examination of the Phillips Re- 
port and other critical material, and at one 
point decried the disclosure of documents 
that “are thrown into the public arena so as 
to require the production of large amounts 
of data that destroys the system on which 
our success is built.” 

It was ironic that Webb should mention 
“success” in the context of a hearing into 
a disaster that killed three men, cost untold 
millions of dollars, and set the space program 
back at least a year. 


NOT FIRST CHOICE 


Webb’s sparring with Mondale was at least 
matched by his encounter with Sen. Margaret 
Chase Smith, R-Maine, on the subject of the 
Apollo spacecraft contract under which 
North American eventually will receive $3.5 
billion. 

On April 17, Mrs. Smith asked Webb about 
the selection of North American. She wanted 
to know whether this company, or some other 
bidder among five submitting proposals, had 
been the first choice of a source evaluation 
board which had examined managerial, tech- 
nical and financial qualifications, 

“Yes,” said Webb, it was the recommended 
company.” 

But on May 9, Mrs. Smith called Webb. to 
account for his earlier answer. Was it not 
true, she asked, that the source evaluation 
board actually had ranked the Martin Co. 
number one, with North American in second 
place? 

Webb acknowledged that this was true, but 
explained that he and his advisers questioned 
the source evaluation board closely and then 
decided to overrule the board. He cited vari- 
ous items attesting to North American’s 
“know-how.” But the lingering suspicion was 
left that “know-who” may have had some- 
thing to do with what transpired. 

In the last three months of 1961, starting 
about 344 months after Kennedy issued his 
moon message, the first four of five major 
contracts in Project Apollo were let. Two 
of these went to North American Aviation 
Inc. 

On Sept. 11, North American won a directed 
award to build the second stage of a glant 
moon rocket now known as Saturn V. Then, 
on Nov. 28, North American nosed out Martin 
to get the juiciest plum of them all, the 
Command-Service Module (Spacecraft) con- 
tract. 
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COSTS SKYROCKET 


When the awards were announced, NASA 
estimated the contract values at $140 million 
for the rocket stage and $400 million for the 
spacecraft. 

Today, NASA’s estimates of the total cost 
of these jobs are: Rocket stage, $1,656,600,- 
000; spacecraft, $3,645,600,000. The former 
represents an 11-fold escalation, the latter 
9-fold. 

At the same time as NASA was letting con- 
tracts to North American, some coincidental 
side business was going on on a much smaller 
scale. It involved, among other interesting 
persons, Robert G. Baker, the Senate aide 
who made a name for himself in the late 
1950s as Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson’s strong right arm. .. the last man 
I see at night, the first I speak to in the 
mor: 1 
By 1961 Johnson had left the majority 
leadership for the vice presidency, and 
Baker—a protege in search of a protector— 
latched onto Sen. Robert S. Kerr, D-Okla., 
often called “the uncrowned king of the 
Senate.“ Baker’s star remained in the ascend- 
ancy until Kerr’s death at the start of 1963, 
then quickly began to set. 

Kerr’s “kingship” derived from his talent 
for amassing power, and from his unabashed 
use of muscle and “clout,” or influence. He 
was a senior member of the Senate Public 
Works Committee and Chairman of the Pub- 
lic Works subcommittee of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Commitee. He was ranking 
Democrat (after the late Chairman Harry F. 
Byrd) on the Finance Committee. Finally, 
he was chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Science (the 
“Space Committee“). 

Kerr had succeeded his friend Johnson in 
the Space Committee chairmanship at the 
start of the Kennedy administration, and 
the two strong men proposed as space ad- 
ministrator Kerr’s friend and business as- 
sociate, Jim Webb. In a subsequent con- 
firmation hearing, Kerr said fondly of Webb, 
“He is probably the greatest Oklahoman that 
North Carolina ever produced.” 


LONG PUBLIC SERVICE 


Webb had been a director and “assistant 
to the president” of Kerr’s huge oil-uranium 
empire, Kerr-McGee Oil Industries Inc. of 
Oklahoma City. He was also a director of the 
McDonnell Aircraft Co. of St. Louis, which 
had been chosen in 1959 to build the Mercury 
capsule for America’s first manned flight 
venture. (After taking office Webb late in 
1961 authorized the start of a new manned 
flight project called Gemini—and more than 
three-quarters of a billion dollars worth of 
business fell McDonnell’s way.) 

Webb had a long career of public service. 
As he told the Senate committee in his con- 
firmation hearing, he had decided fairly early 
in life that he could make enough money in 
one-third of his time so he could devote the 
other two-thirds to public affairs. 

Though Webb was energetic, he was not, at 
this time, rich. In 1949 when he was changing 
jobs in the Truman administration from di- 
rector of the Budget Bureau to undersecre- 
tary of state, he told an interviewer he had no 
independent means and that he was living in 
a bungalow for which he had paid $15,000. 
Friends said he was a man with absolutely 
no interest in money. 

During the Eisenhower years, while he was 
out of public office, Webb amassed a con- 
siderable fortune. His association with Kerr- 
McGee, among other activities, made him at 
least a millionaire. According to a study made 
by the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee in 1964 based on May 1962 data, Webb 
was one of 20 principal stockholders in the 
Fidelity Bank & Trust Co. of Oklahoma City, 
of which Kerr was No. 3 stockholder and 
Kerr’s partner, Dean McGee, was No. 1. Webb’s 
bank stock alone had a paper value in 1962 of 
$790,000. 
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Webb did not publicly disclose his stock 
holdings, but assured the Senate that he 
would “resign from every association, organi- 
zation or interest not consistent with my full- 
time devotion of the duties of administrator 
of the NASA.” He added that his affairs 
would be handled, during his incumbency, 
by the Fidelity Bank, which he said “I will 
instruct .. . to make no investment in any 
field related to the programs of NASA.” 

The Fidelity Bank was to figure prom- 
inently in financial operations that brought 
Bobby Baker, his sponsor Senator Kerr, North 
American Aviation and a “Washington con- 
sultant” named Fred B. Black Jr. into an 
involved series of business dealings. 


FEE OF $100,000 A YEAR 


Black later came to be one of the key 
figures in the Senate Rules Committee's in- 
quiry into the far-reaching activities of Baker 
while secretary to the Senate majority. Black 
was employed by North American, at a fee of 
about $100,000 a year, to keep an ear to the 
ground in Washington. North American’s 
president, Atwood, told the Baker inves- 
tigators about Black in these terms: 

“He has been an advisor to us in the general 
area of his predictions and his observations 
on governmental activities, stemming largely 
from Washington. And he has from time to 
time and frequently advised us as to his 
opinion on what might develop in the way of 
congressional action, governmental action of 
various kinds. He, in my opinion, has been an 
astute and reliable observer.“ 

Black maintained a palatial house in 
Washington's finest neighborhood, just 
around the corner from “Les Ormes,” which 
Lyndon and Lady Bird Johnson had bought 
from Perle Mesta and renamed “The Elms.” 
Atwood used to come to dinner at Black’s 
when in Washington and met any number of 
interesting, important people—among them 
Bobby Baker. 

Baker and Black had met, the latter told 
the Senate investigators, back in 1959 at the 
behest of one Frank Roberts, who in 1964 was 
a vice president of Sperry-Rand, the succes- 
sor corporation to the Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
in which Webb was an up-an-coming young 
official from 1936 to 1943. 

Why did Roberts want Black and Baker to 
meet? “Baker was a good friend of his,” Black 
explained. “I was a good friend of his, and he 
thought the two good friends should meet.” 

Baker and Black indeed became good 
friends, and their relationship continued 
even after Baker’s star had become eclipsed 
and the onetime Senate aide was reduced to 
borrowing small sums for walking-around 
money. But in 1961, with the moon program 
bright on the horizon, the days of the mid- 
sixties seemed exceedingly remote. 


ENTER SERV-U 


Late in 1961, when North American was 
getting into Project Apollo with both feet, 
Black was visited by a small group with a 
novel proposition. One of the group was a 
man with Florida interests and gambling 
connections in Las Vegas and the Caribbean; 
another was Ernest Tucker, who shared a law 
office in Washington with Baker. 

The proposition they brought related to a 
vending machine venture represented as a 
spinoff of a Florida canteen operation, to 
be known as Potomac Vending, Inc. Black 
and Baker each bought 1,500 shares (at $1 
a share), but decided to keep their ownership 
secret, Tucker became owner of record, but 
Black and Baker together were beneficial 
owners of 30 percent of the venture. 

Black told the Senate committee he “didn’t 
really have any reason at all” for this ar- 
rangement, adding: “I trust Mr. Tucker. That 
is the only reason there could have been.” 

Before long, Black was talking with At- 
wood about the new company’s moving into 
Los Angeles and taking over the lucrative 
canteen business in some of North American’s 
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Plants. The name was changed from Potomac 
Vending to Serv-U about this time. 

Black did not reveal his hidden financial 
interest In Serv-U, and Atwood never thought 
to inquire why his 8100, O000-a-year Washing- 
ton consultant would be troubling himself 
about a vending machine contract. 

Atwood told Black whom to see, and in 
short order Serv-U elbowed an old-estab- 
lished vending contractor out of several 
North American factories including the one 
where Apollo spacecraft were to be built. In 
time, Serv-U was doing several million dol- 
lars business annually. 

How did a brand-new company with only 
$10,000 capitalization get financing for the 
equipment needed to run a large-scale vend- 
ing operation? In Serv-U's case the source 
was Fidelity National in Oklahoma City, the 
bank dominated by the Kerr-McGee interests. 
Black said he gained entree to the bank's 
president, Grady Harris, by means of a tele- 
phone call placed by Kerr in his Capitol office 
while Black sat beside him. 

In time, Black borrowed several hundred 
thousand dollars from Fidelity National, 
sometimes on nothing more than his own 
signature, and at least once with a nonexist- 
ent power-of-attorney signed a $50,000 note 
for Baker. 

One of the dealings with Fidelity National 
involved the capitalization of another 
bank, Farmers & Merchants State Bank of 


Command Service Module 
(North American, Nov. 28, 
1961) : 


Original announcement $400, 000, 000 
Current cost estimate 3, 645, 400, 000 
Lunar Module (Grumman, 
Nov. 7, 1962) : 
Original announcement 350, 000, 000 
Current cost estimate 1, 876, 100, 000 
Saturn S-IV-B (Douglas, Dec. 
19, 1961): 
Original announcement 50, 000, 000 
Current cost estimate 1, 022, 700, 000 
Saturn S-II (North American, 
Sept. 11, 1961): 
Original announcement 140, 000, 000 
Current cost estimate 1, 565, 600, 000 
Saturn S-1-C (Boeing, Dec. 15, 
1961): 
Original announcement 300, 000, 000 
Current cost estimate 1, 454, 300, 000 


ACQUIRED LAND 


Tulsa, the second city of Oklahoma and a 
prominent “oil capital,” was a place greatly 
favored by Kerr. He had worked and fought 
for years to get a navigable waterway con- 
necting Tulsa with the Mississippi River via 
the Arkansas River, and people used to say 
that if Kerr lived long enough Tulsa would 
be a seaport. 

The Arkansas River improvement plan was 
not happening in a vacuum, of course. The 
Kerr-McGee interests acquired land outside 
Tulsa that subsequently turned out to be 
long the future course of a navigation canal. 
Some of this land was later optioned to a 
large industrial corporation planning to con- 
duct certain Project Apollo manufacturing 
operations in Tulsa. The company: North 
American Aviation, Inc. 

As time passed, the acquaintance between 
Kerr and Black ripened; they introduced each 
other to friends—this is how Black met 
Webb. They enjoyed, so Black’s testimony 
indicates, an assdciation characterized by 
frankness and mutual understanding. When 
the Tulsa bank deal materialized, it was not 
surprising that Kerr should call Black into 
conference. 

Kerr apparently advised Black that Kerr- 
McGee was planning to invest heavily in 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank and sug- 
gested that a piece of the action might prof- 
itably be acquired by Black and Baker. Ac- 
cordingly, Black went to Oklahoma City and 
on March 20, 1962, borrowed $175,000 from 
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Fidelity National to buy 6,400 shares of the 
Tulsa bank stock. 

In a completely informal, unwritten ar- 
rangement, he told the Senate committee in 
1964, Baker could purchase half of it at any 
time that he could come up with the money.” 
Baker, on the other hand, had not been re- 
quired to put up any of the capital; the loan 
was solely Black's responsibility. 

Farmers & Merchants turned out to be a 
money-maker, thanks to numerous large and 
active accounts, one of which was maintained 
by North American’s Tulsa operation. In 
time, Black cut back on his holdings by 
selling a piece of his bank stock to Edmund 
Levinson, a Las Vegas gambler who cropped 
up in the news this month in a federal tax 
case. 

Levinson, Black explained, “is a great per- 
sonal friend of mine” whom he met “the day 
before Kennedy’s inauguration.” Levinson 
was also a business associate of Black’s by 
virtue of silent ownership of shares in Serv- 
U, along with another Las Vegas type, Ed- 
ward Torres, named this month in the tax 
matter. 

Serv-U thrived, and in time Black and 
Baker owned a 57 percent controlling interest, 
all still in Tucker’s name. Black never could 
“see any reason” for disclosing Baker's role. 

Except for a small hassle at the outset 
about the quality of coffee, North American 
Aviation apparently had no complaint about 
its canteen contractor. 

This is more than could be said about 
NASA's relationship with North American. 
By the time Gen. Phillips joined the space 
agency early in 1964, some two years after 
North American and Serv-U started their 
respective operations, things were pretty 
sadly unglued at Downey and Seal Beach, 
the two suburban Los Angeles plants where 
North American respectively builds the 
spacecraft and the Saturn stage, 

Things apparently went from bad to worse 
in the ensuing year and a half. Schedules 
were going out the window, as were cost esti- 
mates, Webb’s optimistic prediction of an 
Apollo flight in 1964 was gone with the 
wind; so was 1965 as a target year. Phillips 
confronted the agency’s top management— 
certainly including Webb—with word of the 
crisis 


He took a task force to Downey in the 
fall of 1965 and conducted what amounted 
to a two-week shakedown inspection. What 
he found was not pleasant, and even sub- 
sequent efforts of Webb and his chief aides 
to interpret events kindly do not take the 
sting out of Phillips’ findings. 


SLAP ON THE WRIST? 


One of the milder admonitions in the 
Team Report (on Page 17) was that North 
American should “halt the alarming trend 
of crisis operation and neglect of future 
tasks because of concentration on today’s 
problems.“ 

In view of Phillips’ sharp comment in his 
letter to Atwood that “even with due consid- 
eration of hopeful signs I could not find a 
substantive basis for confidence in future 
performance,” the question arises about pos- 
sible plans for dumping North American. 
The record is not clear on whether Webb was 
ever frontally approached with a recom- 
mendation to get rid of the crisis-ridden 
contractor. 

The record is clear, however, that North 
American was not dumped, and Webb says 
the reason why is that after the Dec, 19, 1965 
jacking-up North American made a rapid 
and excellent recovery and by April 1966 
was on the proper track. 

This does not, of course, explain away the 
ill-fated Spacecraft 012, which was not com- 
pleted at Downey until August 1966 and 
which was tinkered with at Cape Kennedy 
for 21 weeks thereafter until it caught fire 
on Jan. 27 and killed three astronauts. 

Not until May 8, 1967—almost 17 months 
after the Phillips Report and more than 
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three months after the fire—did NASA make 
any public move to change its relationship 
with North American. Even then the action 
was sugar-coated and in financial terms 
probably will not amount to more than a 
slap on the wrist. 

What NASA did, in effect, was to minimize 
future damage North American will be able 
to inflict on the program. It did this by re- 
stricting North American's future role to a 
strict assembly-line operation for the pro- 
duction of standardized spacecraft. Vital 
follow-on work like spacecraft modification 
and pre-launch checkout will be done by 
other contractors. 

This will cost a great deal of money, but 
it is not clear how much of this, if any, 
will come out of North American's corporate 
pocket. And there remains considerable 
doubt as to the penalty, if any, which North 
American will suffer for the Jan. 27 disaster. 

Questions remain, even after weeks of 
technical investigation and a month of hear- 
ings on Capitol Hill. North American's fav- 
ored position in the space program is inter- 
esting; is it significant? And if so, what is 
the nature of that significance? 

How did things get into the state that pre- 
vailed at the time of the Phillips Report, 
that prevailed on Jan. 27, 1967, that—for 
all one knows to the contrary—may prevail 
today? 

And possibly the most intriguing question 
of all goes back to a statement in the Phil- 
lips Report: “NASA has been forced to ac- 
cept slippages in key milestone accomplish- 
ments, degradation in hardware perform- 
ance, and increasing costs.” 

Why forced? By whom, and how, and for 
what motive? The answers to these questions 
may reveal the true nature of Project Apol- 
lo’s metamorphosis in reverse. 


REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE 
THOMAS N. DOWNING AT MARI- 
TIME DAY CELEBRATION SPON- 
SORED BY THE PROPELLER CLUB 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Harpy] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, this past 
Monday evening, May 22, my colleague, 
Mr. DownrnG, speaking to the Propeller 
Club in Charleston, S. C., gave an address 
that I feel should be brought to the at- 
tention of the entire membership of this 
Congress. 

Tom has done a beautiful job of out- 
lining the terrible mistakes this country 
is making in its maritime policy. I hope 
every member will give these remarks his 
closest attention; if we are to correct 
the error of our ways, the time to start 
is now. Tomorrow may be too late. 

MARITIME Day CELEBRATION ADDRESS 
(Remarks of the Honorable THomas N. 

Downtina, Representative, First District of 

Virginia, at the Propeller Club of the 

United States, Charleston, S. C., May 22, 

1967) 

I am pleased that you all wanted me to 
be here with you to celebrate Maritime Day. 
Just a few days ago your Congressman, Men- 
del Rivers, spoke to the Hampton Roads 
Maritime Association up in my part of the 
country and what a tremendous hit he was. 
I know I don’t have to tell you all that 
Mendel Rivers is one of this Nation’s most 
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important citizens and he is one of the most 
powerful men in the House of Representa- 
tives. You all are fortunate to have him 
representing you in the Nation’s Capitol. 

Mendel Rivers has been in the United 
States Congress much longer than I have but 
we share many beliefs and many concerns, 
For example, we are both very much con- 
cerned over the failure of five administrations 
to take steps necessary to restore the United 
States to its position as the world’s number 
one maritime nation. 

Mendel Rivers and I both believe that 
something has got to be done about the 
deplorable state of our American-flag fleet 
and we both believe that the time to do 
something about it is now. 

As a popular mayor of one of our northern 
cities said many years ago Let's look at the 
record,” 

Why are we here today? Maritime day is 
the day set aside for us to commemorate one 
of the great sea voyages of all time—the 
voyage of the SS Savannah from Savannah, 
Georgia to Liverpool, England. 

The Savannah utilized steam propulsion 
and her voyage to Liverpool in 1919 rep- 
resented the first time steam propulsion was 
used on an ocean crossing. The voyage of the 
first Savannah almost 150 years ago was the 
technological breakthrough of its time but 
as has happened so often in our Nation’s 
proud history, we dropped the ball and many 
years passed before the U.S. took full advan- 
tage of the benefits of steam propulsion. Now, 
you would think there would be a lesson in 
this page from the history books—but if 
there is a lesson there, the administration in 
Washington is cutting history class. 

Today we have a new Savannah, the NS 
Savannah, the world’s first nuclear powered 
merchant vessel. 

Again, the U.S. alone was responsible for 
another maritime technological break- 
through—the use of nuclear energy to propel 
high speed merchant vessels on the world’s 
trade lanes. We have spent millions of dol- 
lars on the NS Savannah and we have reaped 
untold advantages for the image of the 
United States and for the advancement of 
technology on the high seas with the NS 
Savannah, And yet the landlocked adminis- 
tration in Washington recently proposed that 
this awe inspiring vessel be mothballed. 
Abandon the ship of the future says the 
administration. Walk away from a multi mil- 
lion dollar investment says the administra- 
tion. Give away our advantage in technologi- 
cal superiority says the administration. 

To me, it is well nigh unbelievable that 
administration leaders in Washington would 
take the state of the art that we have 
wrapped up in the Savannah and turn it 
into a state of atrophy. It is beyond under- 
standing to wrap our nuclear superiority on 
the high seas up in a pretty package and 
make a gift of it to other maritime nations. 
One of the committees on which I sit, the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee has been holding hearings on the ad- 
ministration’s proposed layup of the NS 
Savannah and I believe the vast majority of 
my colleagues on that committee share my 
view that the administration’s proposal 
should be ashcanned. 

We need the NS Savannah on the high seas 
because it is a fleet reminder of this Nation’s 
ability and capacity to excel on the high seas 
and we have precious few reminders of our 
great maritime heritage. 

At the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, 
the thirteen colonies had a seapower capa- 
bility that surpassed the British fleet. Our 
colonial leaders recognized that ships—both 
merchant and naval—would be the control- 
ling factor in the coming revolutionary con- 
flict. 

Supremacy on the high seas enabled the 
colonists to develop a new nation to its full- 
est potential without fear of the world 
powers. 
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America ruled the waves in the 1770's and 
the mightiest Nation on earth grew to dom- 
inate the world. But now we are approach- 
ing the 1970's with control of the oceans 
practically resting in Moscow rather than 
Washington. 

Someone has said that men who will not 
study history are doomed to repeat it. And 
despite the truths of history, our Nation's 
leadership today seems bent on downgrad- 
ing American shipping and American ship- 
building. History records that we were pre- 
pared to wage war on the high seas in the 


eighteenth century. But we were unprepared, 


in 1812 ... unprepared in 1917 . . . unpre- 
pared in 1941... and we are unprepared in 
the sixties and the projections for the future 
promise only a greater degree of unprepared- 
ness, 

To me it is inconceivable that the impor- 
tance of ships and shipyards to our national 
survival should have to be “sold” to any of 
our Nation's leaders, Yet many of our leaders 
apparently are going to have to be sold. They 
have been willing to ignore history and they 
have been willing to ignore some hard facts 
of geography and they fail to acknowledge 
the relationship of seapower to world power. 

Soviet leadership, however, is not ignoring 
history, is not ignoring geo politics and is not 
ignoring seapower. The Russians are moving 
with alarming speed and calculated efficiency 
to challenge the U.S. on the seas and under 
the seas—militarily and commercially. 

We are still ahead of the Soviet Union with 
our merchant fleet but our position of 
leadership is only temporary. The Soviet 
merchant fleet of the sixties is expected to 
triple in size by 1970 and increase by six 
times by 1980. 

According to my information, as of last 
year, the Soviet Union had on order a total 
of 585 merchant vessels totaling nearly nearly 
six million deadweight tons, This represents 
nearly thirty percent of all vessels being con- 
structed throughout the world! 

The United States, on the other hand, 
has only 39 merchant ships totaling 550,000 
deadweight tons under construction or on 
order. 

During the period 1951-1965 the Soviet 
merchant marine grew from 560 ships of 2.6 
million deadweight tons to 1250 ships of 
nine million tons. The United States dwin- 
dled from 1955 ships of 22.4 million tons 
to less than a thousand ships of approxi- 
mately fifteen million tons. 

It is believed that the Soviets are presently 
investing between 350 million and 600 million 
dollars each year in its maritime program. 
It is commissioning Russian ships at the 
rate of more than two a week, (Figures ob- 
tained from current issue of U.S. Naval Insti- 
tute Proceedings in an article by Verner R. 
Carlson.) 

Our military strategists are, of course, 
aware that the same research information 
that enables a trawler to record successful 
fish migrations can be used to discover deep 
running submarines. Anti-submarine war- 
fare in the future will be based on the tech- 
nology development through oceanographic 
research today. And in this area the USSR is 
significantly ahead of the U.S. The Soviets 
have more than sixty specialized oceano- 
graphic research ships and a dozen research 
centers. The Soviets have a force of trained 
Oceanographers numbering about 1500. Here 
in the United States we have only about 700. 
And, we have only 22 oceanographic research 
vessels to complete with the Soviet’s sixty. 

The Soviet Union is unquestionably seek- 
ing to dominate the world, And the leader- 
ship in Moscow clearly recognized that the 
U.S. can be buried at sea as well as on land. 
Many Americans have been concerned about 
gaps in our Nation’s affairs. All of us remem- 
ber the debate that raged over the missile 
gap and more recently, the heated public 
discussion of a creditability gap. But as for 
me, I would strongly suggest that the Ameri- 
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can people rather quickly become concerned 
about the seapower gap. Our active U.S.-flag 
merchant fleet now totals fewer than 900 
ships. And it is declining at the rate of 31 
ships per year. If we project the Soviet ship- 
ping build-up and our own pattern of annual 
decline to 1980, the Russian merchant fleet 
will be six times greater while ours will have 
shrunk to one-half its present size. 

A Presidential declaration based on the 
intent of the 1986 Merchant Marine Act 
would get our Nation headed in the proper 
direction on the high seas, The buck cannot 
be passed to the Congress because Congress 
has repeatedly said over many years that it 
would appropriate more money for our sea- 
power requirements if the Administration 
would ask for more money. But repeatedly 
the Administration has been penurious. Re- 
peatedly the Administration has failed to re- 
quest sufficient funds to build up our Navy 
and merchant fleets—not to mention our re- 
search and fishing fleets. On the high seas 
we have had penny pinching instead of policy. 

What can be done? Where are we heading? 
What is the state of our American-flag fleet? 
These are the kinds of questions that we are 
supposed to ask one another on Maritime 
Day. 

Maritime Day like New Year’s Day is a day 
for resolutions and a day for taking stock of 
the past. You all are involved in businesses 
and activities that range throughout the 
maritime spectrum. I am sure that you all 
need no harangues from me. Your area and 
my area are tied to the sea and nourished by 
the sea. But what of most of America? 

I have been following maritime affairs with 
a microscope since 1959 and I can see no evi- 
dence in Washington today that the Admin- 
istration shares our concern for the deficien- 
cies in our fleet. The Administration seems 
bent on downgrading our American-flag fleet 
even further—despite all history lessons to 
the contrary and despite the fact that our 
major competitor on the high seas—the 
U.S. S. R.—is now in the midst of a tremen- 
dous buildup. 

The U.S. budget for fiscal year 1968 con- 
tains funds to build thirteen merchant 
ships—about one-half the number we will 
lose through attrition. We are falling deeper 
and deeper into the well of inferiority. The 
USS. is the most affluent nation on earth and 
yet we are operating a fleet of ships twenty or 
more years of age—seventy percent of them 
built during World War II. We are a leader in 
world trade with imports and exports at 
levels that attract the envy of almost every 
nation on earth but we are able to move 
less than eight percent of our trade volume 
in our own vessels. 

We are the mightiest nation on earth and 
the most prosperous nation on earth but our 
imports move and our exports flow under 
foreign flags. 

How is it that the American-flag merchant 
marine finds itself in today’s disgraceful con- 
dition? I personally believe that the over- 
riding cause for the withering of our fourth 
arm of defense has been the lack of leader- 
ship and dearth of direction at the top. Twen- 
ty-one of our Presidents have pleaded for a 
strong merchant marine but no President 
since the days of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
has given our nation’s seapower needs any- 
thing resembling adequate attention. 

The seapower gap exists today because of a 
leadership vacuum. The importance of our 
naval and merchant vessels is a matter of 
public law. 

Congress has legislatively declared our 
maritime goals and objectives in the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936. The passage of the 
1936 act represents the clear congressional 


intent that seapower is this Nation’s national . 


policy but policy is one thing—implementa- 
tion by the administration is something else 
again. 

If the present administration has a mari- 
time policy it has not yet been revealed. 
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I was frankly hopeful that the Secretary of 
the new Department of Transportation, Alan 
S. Boyd, a classmate of mine at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia would announce a new policy 
this month when he testified on Capitol Hill, 
but I was disappointed. 

Secretary Boyd has put forward a num- 
ber of maritime recommendations but rec- 
ommendations are not policy and a state- 
ment by a department secretary is not a 
presidential declaration. 

There is, as many of you know, hard oppo- 
sition to Secretary Boyd's maritime recom- 
mendations because one of the cornerstones 
of his program is the recommendation that 
U.S.-flag merchant vessels be constructed 
in foreign shipyards. I can tell you now the 
Congress of the United States is not going 
to go along with any build abroad proposal 
for our merchant fleet. We are all concerned 
about our balance of payments deficit. What 
would happen to that deficit if we begin 
building our vessels in foreign shipyards? 

We are concerned about high employment 
for our people. What would happen to em- 
ployment opportunities for our skilled ship- 
yard workers if we build our maritime ves- 
sels in foreign shipyards? We talk about se- 
curity for our nation, How can our people 
be secure if agents of adversary nations can 
learn all they need to know about our ship 
designs by watching the ship being con- 
structed in a foreign yard? I may be wrong 
but I predict that our ships are going to 
continue to be built in our yards. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the collected wisdom of the 
first branch of government is running head- 
long into Secretary Boyd’s recommendations. 
Let me say here that I am not challenging 
Secretary Boyd’s motives or intentions. 

I know the man and I have been with him 
on a number of occasions and I know he is 
doing what he believes to be right. I just 
don't happen to agree with him and un- 
fortunately, Secretary Boyd is taking the 
position that a new maritime policy for the 
U.S. hinges on building our vessels abroad, 
If we do not approve his build abroad pro- 
posal, in other words, there will be no na- 
tional maritime policy proposal. We are fac- 
ing a shootout and if the situation is allowed 
to worsen the American-Flag Merchant Fleet 
will be the innocent bystander who gets shot. 
I would hope that President Johnson would 
step in with a national maritime policy. I 
would hope that the President would state 
clearly that the U.S, is determined to have 
a navy and merchant marine capable of 
dominating the high seas. 

I would hope the President would state 
for our people and for people of the free 
world that the U.S. intends to maintain its 
position as the world’s leading seapower. 
I would hope the President would state his 
determination to see U.S.-flag shipping 
carry more than eight percent of our total 
trade and commerce, I would hope too that 
our President would declare that the ships 
our nation needs for its security and for its 
prosperity would be built in U.S, shipyards 
but I have had these hopes before and 
White House silence on Secretary Boyd's pro- 
posals and the chilly reception Secretary 
Boyd's program received in Congress doesn't 
augur well for the future. 

What are we going to have to do in this 
country to get a national maritime policy— 
A national maritime policy acceptable to the 
Merchant Marine and shipbuilding indus- 
tries? 

A few days ago the chairman of our House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, 
Congressman Edward Garmatz of Maryland, 
said that if Secretary Boyd relinquishes the 
responsibility he was given by the President 
to develop an acceptable merchant marine 
policy ... Then the Congress of the United 
States would take the initiative and make 
a policy declaration, 

We all know that the administration under 
our form of government is supposed to pro- 
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pose and the Congress is supposed to dispose 
but the condition of our American-flag mer- 
chant marine is so deteriorated that the time 
has come for someone in this country to step 
forward and do something about solving our 
maritime problems. If the President will not 
propose . . if Secretary Boyd will not pro- 
pose . . then I enthusiastically agree with 
Chairman Garmatz that it is time for the 
Congress of the United States to propose, 

Frankly, I think it is a crying shame that 
the Congress has to step in and save the 
Savannah. I think it is a crying shame that 
the Congress has to step in and formulate a 
national maritime policy, 

I think it is a crying shame that the Con- 
gress has to step in and tell the administra- 
tion to make work for American shipyard 
workers and American industries. You know 
I represent the same district in the Congress 
that was represented by Congressman Schuy- 
ler Otis Bland, the father of the merchant 
marine and the author of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936. I respect the memory of 
Schuyler Otis Bland and I must confess that 
there are times when I am deeply disappoint- 
ed that Mr. Bland’s magnificent foresight in 
1936 has been so fruitless in the sixties. 

There are times when I believe the por- 
trait of Schuyler Otis Bland that hangs in 
the merchant marine hearing room should 
be turned to face the wall until we have a 
national maritime policy and a people will- 
ing to remind our Nation’s administrative 
leaders that our Nation was founded be- 
cause of seapower and we can flounder be- 
cause of a lack of seapower. 

All of you here tonight share my interest 
in maritime affairs. I know many of you are 
very knowledgeable and I know you would 
be able to make a great contribution to the 
formulation of a national maritime policy. 
I hope our House Merchant Marine & Fish- 
erles committee would be able to count on 
your support and help if we undertake to 
draft a national maritime policy—as we are 
going to do if the administration’s proposal 
does not get off dead center within the next 
few days. I believe the American people are 
going to take hold of our deterioration on the 
high seas and make it one of the leading is- 
sues of our times. I believe the American's 
traditional common sense will lead him to 
the conclusion that the state of our Nation 
will be decided on the basis of seapower. 
Americans are more and more looking to the 
sea, The Torrey Canyon disaster attracted 
the attention and the interest of virtually 
every American. What happens on the high 
seas is coming to be regarded as important 
not only to Virginia and South Carolina but 
the inland areas as well. 

We have frittered away a great deal of time 
in this country waiting for someone to do 
something about the merchant marine. There 
is no more time for waiting. On the high seas 
the time is now. We must solve the problem 
of our deteriorating fleet . . we must solve 
the problem of our dwindling cargo carrying 
capacity. . . we must solve the problem of 
ocean pollution . . we must, in short, shore 
up our seapower capability. We are at the 
crossroads. We either move now to strength- 
en our American-flag merchant marine or we 
sacrifice all hope of continuing to dominate 
the world’s oceans and if we are not preem- 
inent on the high seas, history may record 
that the world’s mightiest nation met every 
challenge save the one that finally mattered. 


A BILL TO AMEND SECTION 303 OF 
THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. ApaMs] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill to amend section 303 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. It is my 
hope that this bill will be looked upon 
favorably as it tends to modernize a very 
serious problem which has occurred in 
the area of bulk shipments. As our so- 
ciety has become more and more com- 
plex, we in the Congress must do every- 
thing we possibly can to see that com- 
merce is not restricted by archaic regula- 
tions relating to commerce. 


MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ADDABBO] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the President on his firmness in 
reiterating this Nation’s commitment to 
nonaggression in the Middle East and 
our determination to honor that com- 
mitment. He has forcefully stressed the 
importance of the United Nations in re- 
solving the differences which have 
brought us to such a grave and critical 
point in this area. 

In the present situation, with negotia- 
tions going on, negotiations in which we 
are diligently working, I believe that 
there was not much more that could be 
said. Certainly, his statement was con- 
cise and to the point—there was no room 
for misunderstanding. 

The situation today is a serious test of 
the effectiveness of the United Nations. 
I sincerely hope that Secretary General 
U Thant’s talks with Nasser will be ef- 
fective in keeping the peace and over- 
come what I consider to be ill-considered 
action in the hasty withdrawal of the 
United Nations forces from this area. 

The United States is committed to the 
territorial integrity of all Middle Eastern 
nations and, as in Vietnam, we must 
stand by those commitments, if our 
words are to carry any influence in this 
troubled world. 

By agreement, the Gulf of Aqaba and 
connecting straits are international 
waters—this was agreed upon in 1957. 

The President was certainly right in 
calling upon all nations to use their in- 
nonea toward a peaceful solution to this 
crisis. 


AMERICA’S WORD IS STILL VALID 


The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Resnick] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that the one thing all Americans want 
most is to see peace restored to all parts 
of the world. And if it can be said that 
there is one American whose desire for 
peace is greater than the desires of all 
other Americans, then it can be said that 
that American is President Johnson. 
And yet, yesterday President Johnson 
was forced to issue a warning to Mr. 
Nasser and the United Arab Republic 
that the United States is firmly com- 
mitted to the territorial integrity of all 
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Middle Eastern nations and that we will 
support Israel, and indeed any other 
country in that part of the world against 
aggression in any form. 

Many people have criticized our in- 
volvement in the Vietnam war and asked 
why we think we have to be the police- 
men of the world. And, by the same 
token, many will criticize President 
Johnson’s warning to Mr. Nasser. The 
answer is that there is no one else who 
will help the smaller countries resist ag- 
gression, and therefore the burden falls 
on us—or perhaps I should say that the 
burden falls on President Johnson, for 
the ultimate decisions rest with him. 

Last August when the President spoke 
at the dedication of our new hospital 
in the village of Ellenville, he told of 
the tragic problems facing us in Vietnam 
—and he pointed out how important it 
was for us to keep our word, no matter 
how great a sacrifice it might entail. 
And he pledged that night that just as 
the United States was living up to her 
commitments in Vietnam, so we would 
live up to our commitments in the Near 
East—if the need ever arose. 

Mr. Speaker, now that terrible need 
has indeed arisen. And it has arisen even 
though we have made our policy crystal 
clear. I shudder to imagine what would 
have happened had we ignored our com- 
mitments in Vietnam. 

Our credentials in the defense of free- 
dom and peace were not acquired just 
yesterday or only in Vietnam. Ever since 
our own Revolution the United States has 
stood ready to help, with blood and treas- 
ure if necessary, those countries whose 
independence and territorial integrity 
were threatened by aggression from with- 
out. 

A country’s word, just like a man’s 
word, is the most important thing he has. 
President Johnson has proven once again 
by his statement, that America’s word is 
still valid, her honor intact, and her ded- 
ication to freedom, self-determination, 
and peace are as firm today as they were 
in 1776. President Johnson is to be con- 
gratulated for his courageous and forth- 
right statement. Once again he has, on 
behalf of all Americans, stood up firmly 
and courageously in the defense of a 
small country threatened with annihila- 
tion by hostile neighbors. While I stand 
here today to thank him and to commend 
him for his statement to the world con- 
cerning Israel, future generations of 
Americans will remember his magnificent 
statement as another crossroad in the 
never-ending battle for freedom and 
peace. 


AGGRESSION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. CHARLES H. 
Wutson] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the United Arab Republic’s 
blockade of Israel shipping in the Gulf 
of Aqaba poses a direct threat to world 
peace. I am deeply concerned that this 
war of nerves may escalate into a general 
conflagration involving not only Israel 
and the United Arab Republic, but the 
great powers as well. 
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Two turbulent decades of Israel-Arab 
relations should have taught the world 
a vital lesson: That events have a way 
of generating a momentum of their own, 
that they outrun the intentions of those 
who set them in motion, and that they 
often become masters of men. 

It is manifestly obvious that President 
Nasser, in a calculated attempt to re- 
assert his leadership over the Arab world, 
has greatly overplayed his hand, I sin- 
cerely hope that his reckless policies do 
not acquire a momentum of their own. 

I want to congratulate President John- 
son on his firm and forthright statement 
yesterday on the Arab-Israel crisis. The 
President wisely pointed out the central 
fact that President Nasser’s naval block- 
ade of an international waterway is 
illegal and potentially disastrous to the 
cause of peace.” 

Once again, just as in Southeast Asia, 
President Johnson has reaffirmed this 
Nation’s longstanding policy of resisting 
aggression and protecting territorial 
integrity. 

I join our President in giving full sup- 
port to the United States, as its Secre- 
tary General, who is now in Cairo, seeks 
to avert a military conflict. I know that 
men of peace and good will throughout 
the world are praying for the success of 
U Thant’s mission. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts (at the 
request of Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for May 
31, June 1, and June 2, on account of 
official business. 

Mrs. Botton (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for May 25, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. Hicxs, for May 31 and the balance 
of the week, on account of business in his 
district. 

Mr. Carrer (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for May 25, on account 
of death in his family. 

Mr. Apams, for May 25 through June 
1, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Duncan) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Kuprerman, for 15 minutes, to- 
day. 

Mr. Epwarps of Alabama, for 15 min- 
utes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. EDMONDSON) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr. Apparso, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Resnick, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. CHARLES H. Witson, for 15 min- 
utes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Duncan) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. DENNEY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. EpMonpson) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. KEE. 

Mr. ROYBAL. 

Mr. FISHER. 

Mr. PIKE. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 666. An act to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1968 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles, and research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr, BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on May 23, 1967 pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

5 An act for the relief of Richard 


H.R. 1646. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
A. E. Housley. 

H.R. 4064. An act for the relief of Agnes 
C. Stowe. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 1 o’clock and 49 minutes a.m., 
Thursday, May 25, 1967), the House 
adjourned until 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

774. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the request for appropriations trans- 
mitted in the budget for the fiscal year 1968 
for the Department of Agriculture (H. Doc. 
No. 128); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

775. A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 
Export-Import Bank of Washington, trans- 
mitting a report of the amount of Export- 
Import Bank insurance and guarantees is- 
sued in connection with U.S. exports to 
Yugoslavia for the month of April 1967, 
pursuant to the provisions of title III 
of the Foreign Assistance and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriation Act of 1967 and to the 
Presidential determination of February 4, 
1964; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 
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Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 678. A bill to provide for 
the disposition of funds appropriated to pay 
a judgment in favor of the Upper and Lower 
Chehalis Tribes of Indians in Claims Com- 
mission docket No. 237, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 298). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. OLSEN: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H.R. 10226. A bill to 
amend title 39, United States Code, to pro- 
vide additional free letter mail and air trans- 
portation mailing privileges for certain mem- 
bers of the U.S. Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 299). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint Com- 
mittee on Disposition of Executive Papers. 
(Rept. No. 300.) Report on the disposi- 
tion of certain papers of sundry executive 
departments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MAHON: Committee of Conference. 
H.R. 9481. An act making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 301). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee of Conference. 
H.R. 6950. An act to restore the investment 
credit and the allowance of accelerated de- 
preciation in the case of certain real property 
(Rept. No. 302). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R. 10273. A bill to prohibit wiretapping 
by persons other than duly authorized law 
enforcement officers engaged in the in- 
vestigation or prevention of specified cate- 
gories of criminal offenses, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 10274. A bill to amend the tariff sched- 
ules of the United States with respect to the 
rate of duty on whole skins of mink, whether 
or not dressed; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 10275. A bill to expand the definition 
of deductible moving expenses incurred by 
an employee; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 10276. A bill to amend title 23, United 
States Code, to provide for the alleviation of 
traffic hazards and traffic congestion on high- 
ways used as approaches to the Interstate 
System; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 10277. A bill authorizing the Ad- 
ministrator of Veteran's Affairs to convey cer- 
tain property to the State of Mississippi; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 10278. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 so as to extend its 
provisions; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 10279. A bill to amend title XIX of 
the Social Security Act to permit payment 
to the recipient of medical assistance, for 
physician services furnished under the pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ESHLEMAN: 

H.R. 10280. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 10281. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to permit payment 
to an individual for the charges made by 
physicians and other persons providing serv- 
ices covered by the supplementary medical 
insurance program prior to such individual’s 
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own payment of the bill for the services 
involved; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 10282. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to grant an additional 
income tax exemption to a taxpayer sup- 
porting a dependent who is permanently 
handicapped; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 10283. A bill to promote health and 
safety in the building trades and construc- 
tion industry in all Federal and federally 
financed or federally assisted construction 
projects; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr, HALPERN: 

H.R. 10284. A bill authorizing the Great 
Lakes Commission to appoint a member of a 
river basin commission for the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence River Basin, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. HERLONG; 

H.R. 10285. A bill to revise the quota-con- 
trol system on the importation of certain 
meat and meat products; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

H.R. 10286. A bill to amend section 7701 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify 
the tax status of certain professional asso- 
ciations and corporations formed under State 
law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUNT: 

H.R. 10287. A bill to prohibit desecration of 
the flag; tc the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10288. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to permit payment 
to an individual for the charges made by 
physicians and other persons providing serv- 
ices covered by the supplementary medical 
insurance program prior to such individual’s 
own payment of the bill for the services in- 
volved; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 10289. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide disability in- 
surance benefits thereunder for any indi- 
vidual who is blind and has at least six 
quarters of coverage, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 10290. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 by extending and im- 
proving the provisions thereof relating to 
grants for construction of educational tele- 
vision broadcasting facilities, by authorizing 
assistance in the construction of noncom- 
mercial educational radio broadcasting fa- 
cilities, by establishing a nonprofit corpora- 
tion to assist in establishing innovative edu- 
cational programs, to facilitate educational 
program availability, and to aid the opera- 
tion of educational broadcasting facilities; 
and to authorize a comprehensive study of 
instructional television and radio; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 10291. A bill to provide compensation 
to survivors of local law enforcement officers 
killed while apprehending persons for com- 
mitting Federal crimes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 10292. A bill to amend the National 
School Lunch Act to strengthen and expand 
food service programs for children; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R, 10293. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to eliminate the 
6-month limitation on the furnishing of 
nursing home care in the case of veterans 
with service-connected disabilities; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 10294. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the in- 
come tax treatment of business development 
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corporations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 10295. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANNA (for himself, Mr. Ep- 
warps of California, Mr. Brown of 
California, Mr. Warp, Mr. TUNNEY, 
Mr. VAN DEERLIN, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
LecceTr and Mr. REES) : 

H.R. 10296, A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to curb the tax-exempt 
financing of industrial or commercial facili- 
ties used for private profitmaking purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H.R, 10297. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct and to pro- 
vide for operation and maintenance of the 
Peripheral Canal unit of the Delta division 
and to construct, operate and maintain the 
Kellogg unit of the Delta division of the 
central Valley project, California, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H.R. 10298. A bill to amend section 32(e) 
of title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, as amended, to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to furnish financial 
assistance in carrying out plans for works of 
improvement for land conservation and 
utilization, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 10299. A bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 10300. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 so as to extend its 
provisions; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.R. 10301. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rate of duty on whole skins of mink, 
whether or not dressed; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 10302. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide an 8-percent 
across-the-board benefit increase, and subse- 
quent increases based on rises in the cost 
of living; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 10303. A bill to amend the tariff sched- 
ules of the United States with respect to the 
rate of duty on whole skins of mink, whether 
or not dressed; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

By Mr. WALDIE: 

H.R. 10304. A bill to authorize pay and 
benefits for members and survivors of mem- 
bers of the Philippine Scouts on the same 
basis as such pay and benefits are author- 
ized for other members of the Armed Forces 
and their survivors; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 10305. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to improve the basic workweeks 
of firefighting personnel of executive agen- 
cies, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WYDLER; 

H.R. 10306. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to change the positions of city 
or special carrier and special delivery mes- 
senger (KP-11), distribution clerk (KP-12), 
and window clerk (KP-13) from salary level 
4 to salary level 5 of the postal field service 
schedule; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 10307. A bill to incorporate the Italian- 
American War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10308. A bill to amend section 3402 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
the recognition by the Administrator of Vet- 
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erans’ Affairs of the Italian-American War 
Veterans of the United States for the prose- 
cution of veterans’ claims; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BURTON of Utah: 

H.R. 10309. A bill to assist small business 
and persons engaged in small business by al- 
lowing a deduction, for Federal income tax 
purposes, for additional investment in depre- 
ciable assets, inventory, and accounts receiv- 
able; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H. R. 10310. A bill to make several changes 
in the passport laws presently in force; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 10311. A bill to provide for the tem- 
porary suspension of duty on regranulated 
cork; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

HR. 10312. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special series of postage stamps in 
honor of Amerigo Vespucci; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SIKES (for himself, Mr. Her- 
LONG, Mr. HALEY, Mr. Rocers of Flor- 
ida, Mr. Cramer, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
Fuqua, Mr. Gurney, and Mr. BURKE 
of Florida): 

H. R. 10313. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 10314. A bill to revise the quota-con- 
trol system on the importation of certain 
meat and meat products; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H. R. 10315. A bill to amend section 303 
(b) of the Interstate Commerce Act to mod- 
ernize certain restrictions upon the applica- 
tion and scope of the exemption provided 
therein; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ADAIR: 

H. R. 10316. A bill to authorize the Veter- 
ans’ Administration to extend aid on account 
of structural defects in properties purchased 
with financing assistance under chapter 37 
of title 38 of the United States Code; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 10317. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to improve the basic workweeks 
of firefighting personnel of executive agen- 
cies, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

H.R. 10318. A bill to regulate imports of 
milk and dairy products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. J. Res. 592. Joint resolution concerning a 
national education policy; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H. J. Res. 593. Joint resolution to designate 
the third Sunday in June of each year as 
Father's Day; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H. J. Res. 594. Joint resolution to establish 
the Commission on the Future Political 
Status of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands (Micronesia); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XII, memo- 
238 were presented and referred as fol- 
ows: 


205. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Hawaii, relative to 
certain bills pending in the 90th Congress; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

206. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Minnesota, relative to taking no 
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action inhibiting the power of the States to 
tax; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H.R. 10319. A bill for the relief of Su Oon 

Chung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 10320. A bill for the relief of Israel 

Wald; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MESKILL: 

H.R. 10821. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Claudette C. Donahue; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 10322. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
De Dominicis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 10323. A bill for the relief of Editha 
Zerna Navarro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 
H.R. 10324. A bill for the relief of Jesus 
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Castro Gonzalez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 10325. A bill for the relief of Louis 

Kai Fel; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 10326. A bill for the relief of Iuliano 

Vincenzo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, GONZALEZ: 

H.R. 10327. A bill for the relief of Louis 
J. Faldardeau, Irva G. Franger, Betty 
Klemcke, Wineta L. Welburn, and Emma L. 
McNeil, all individuals employed by the De- 
partment of the Army at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Constitutional Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1967 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recor, I in- 
clude last week’s public service televi- 
sion and radio newscast. The Kee Re- 
port.” The subject discussed is the possi- 
ble constitutional convention. 

The report follows: 


This is Jim Kee, bringing you the Kee 
Report. 

One of the most unusual political move- 
ments in the history of our country is now 
going on almost unnoticed by the general 
public. 

This is a movement to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The Consti- 
tution, of course, has been amended many 
times since its adoption. But what makes 
this current attempt so novel is that the 
proponents of change wish to change the 
nation's organic law by a process which is 
completely legal but which has never been 
used before. 

The usual way is for Congress, by two- 
shirds vote of both Houses, to propose Con- 
stitutional changes to the states. If three- 
fourths of the states approve, then the 
amendment becomes part of the Constitu- 
tion, There is another way, however, author- 
ized by the Constitution itself. This is the 
convening of a national convention for the 
sole purpose of amendment, if requested by 
two-thirds of the states. 

At this time 32 state legislatures have 
formally petitioned Congress to call such a 
Constitutional convention, just two short of 
the number needed. Some newspapers pre- 
dicted that the 34th petition will reach Con- 
gress before this Session ends while others 
say that the movement has reached its peak. 

If you are wondering how this movement 
got started, the explanation is simple. Some 
time back, the Supreme Court issued its fa- 
mous ruling which has come to be known 
as the one-man one-vote doctrine. In effect, 
the Court said that the members of state 
legislatures should be elected by majority 
vote. But in many states, towns and cities 
have equal voting representation in the legis- 
lature regardless of population. The members 
of such legislatures have now quietly pe- 
titioned Congress for a convention in order 
to overturn the Supreme Court’s ruling. 

Many men in public life are seriously dis- 
turbed over the prospects that Congress may 
be compelled to call a Constitutional con- 
vention. They point out that if it convenes, 


there is no way to stop a movement for a 
general overhaul of the Constitution. They 
fear that sessions may run on and on while 
special groups lobby for their pet amendment 
projects, 

A Constitutional convention might have 
an upsetting effect for a time upon normal 
political life, My own view is that the Ameri- 
can people have weathered a multitude of 
political storms over the years and they 
could take one more storm in stride. 

However, this movement has served to 
bring out once again both the stability and 
the flexibility of the Constitution of the 
United States. The original document was 
drawn up by some of the most far-reaching 
men in history. But the Founding Fathers 
knew that what they did was not perfect so 
they outlined the means by which the Con- 
stitution may be changed whenever the 
American people want it changed. 

There are now 22 amendments to the 
original Constitution, including the original 
10 known as the Bill of Rights. The other 
amendments are now universally accepted 
by the public and there is no current demand 
for change. 

But the right to change the Constitution 
is still a sacred right. The American people 
voted prohibition into the organic law and 
then took it out when they felt that it was 
not working. 

The Constitution is still the property of 
the people. The Constitution will remain the 
property of the people. 


The ADA Is Not the American Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I have recent- 
ly noted press reports that the Americans 
for Democratic Action—also known as 
the ADA—have admitted their willing- 
ness to run down the ropes of the sinking 
ship of the Democratic Party and come 
on board with the Republicans if only 
we will adopt their international policy 
of appeasement. 

Now I am not one who happens to 
agree fully with the President’s policies 
in Vietnam. I think they have been poor- 
ly conceived and executed, and I wish we 
had not gotten involved in the first place, 
but all this notwithstanding, I am 100 
percent opposed to the idea that we pack 
up and run. Running is the ADA way, but 


it is not the Republican way—and it is 
not the American way. 

I hope that the President will send the 
ADA a note in his own colorful language, 
which will tell them where to go and 
what to do. They are nothing but a bunch 
of whiners. 

Recently, my colleague from New York 
(Mr. McCartuy], made a speech on the 
floor suggesting that the National Rifle 
Association lose its tax-exempt status be- 
cause it has allegedly encouraged people 
to arm themselves and practice with 
their weapons, I suggest that the gentle- 
man take a good look at the ADA, who 
have been inciting bloodshed in the slums 
and betrayal in Southeast Asia for month 
after month with impunity. 


“Humor in the Night” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT V. DENNEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1967 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of this House the Time magazine cover 
story of May 19, on Johnny Carson en- 
titled “Humor in the Night.” Although 
Johnny Carson was born in Iowa, Ne- 
braska claims him as her own. His family 
moved to Norfolk, Nebr., when he was 
only 8. 

Johnny spent his childhood in our 
great State and in 1943, went from high 
school into the Navy’s V-12 program. 
After the war, he returned to Nebraska 
to enter the University at Lincoln. His 
proud parents, Mr. and Mrs. Homer L. 
Carson, reside in Columbia, Nebr. 

Today, Johnny Carson is one of the 
outstanding entertainers in this country. 
His Tonight Show has dominated, and 
continues to dominate, the late night 
hours of television. Each night, upward 
of 10 million viewers watch this pro- 
gram. Time says Johnny is “an assured, 
natural entertainer—he was already a 
network headliner at 29—Johnny is the 
epitome of cool. He is intelligent, laconic, 
deferential, and facile.” 

His peers praise him in the article. “I 
do not think there has ever been a mind 
like it in show business,” says Ed Sulli- 
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van of Johnny. Steve Allen, who ran 
the Tonight Show from 1953 to 1956, says 
that Carson “just does not look like show 

biz. He has got that just-folks look about 
him. He does not let that professionalism 
show through.” Al Capp, a frequent 
visitor on the program, attests to Car- 
son’s intellectual superiority over the 
other sitdown comics. 

The article concludes: 

What counts with Carson is that his 
audience, faceless and distant, stays with 
him. “I think you can tell I’m having fun 
out there”, Carson says. “I love the applause, 
the cheers, and sometimes when an audience 
rises to their feet—that’s a hell of a thrill. 
It’s a great thrill to go home in the evening 
and know you've entertained thousands of 
people—that all those people are saying, 
‘Gee, I had a good time.’ I wanted to be an 
entertainer and to be myself, and I made 
16.“ 


Mr. Speaker, it is with particular 
pride that I and other Nebraskans salute 
Johnny Carson and enthusiastically 
claim him as a Nebraska native son. 


Law Makes It Clear That King, Car- 
michael, and Others Are Subject to 
Prosecution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1967 


Mr, FISHER. Mr. Speaker, when ex- 
tension of the draft law was under con- 
sideration in the House Armed Services 
Committee recently, spokesmen for the 
Department of Justice expressed some 
doubt about the validity and enforce- 
ability of a statute which makes it a 
criminal offense to encourage those who 
register under selective service to dodge 
the draft. 

It is general knowledge that Stokely 
Carmichael and Martin Luther King—to 
mention but two—are now openly en- 
couraging people to refuse to serve when 
they are drafted. 

In response to my request, the Library 
of Congress has furnished me a brief on 
the validity of the statute in question. 
Written by Hon. Vincent A. Doyal, legis- 
lative attorney, the report makes it clear 
that these people are subject to prosecu- 
tion for violating valid, existing laws. 
The Attorney General should pursue this 
matter promptly and vigorously. 

The brief I have referred to follows: 

There is a section of The Universal Military 
Training Act (June 24, 1948, c. 625, Title I, 
§ 12, 63 Stat. 622; 50 App. U.S.C. 462) which 
among other things, punishes anyone “who 
knowingly counsels, aids, or abets another 
to refuse or evade registration or service in 
the armed forces or any of the requirements” 
of the Act. The statute was held constitu- 
tional and constitutionally applied to a 
defendant who said to a young man at the 
time he was being arrested for refusing to 
register: “Do not let them coerce you into 
registering.”; and who wrote a letter to a 
United States Attorney in which he stated 
that he had openly urged young men to take 
that position, despite the fact that de- 
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fendant sincerely believed it was his Chris- 
tian duty to oppose registration. Gara v. 
United States, 178 F. 2d 88 (6th Cir. 1949); 
affirmed, 340 U.S. 857, rehearing denied 340 
U.S. 893. It has also been upheld against a 
step-father who counseled and urged his 
step-son to refuse or evade registration. 
Warren v. United States, 177 F. 2d 596 (10th 
Cir. 1949); certiorari denied 338 U.S. 947. The 
punishment prescribed in this statute is a 
fine of not more than $10,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than five years or both. 

There is a section of the Criminal Code, 
18 U.S.C. 2388 which provides, in part: 

“Whoever, when the United States is at 
war, willfully causes or attempts to cause 
...+ refusal of duty, in the military or naval 
forces of the United States, or willfully ob- 
structs the recruiting or enlistment service 
of the United States, to the injury of the 
service of the United States, or attempts to 
do so— 

“Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than twenty years, or 
both.” 

Although when it was originally enacted 
this section was intended to operate only 
when the United States is at war, 18 U.S.C. 
2391 provides that § 2338 shall be operative 
“until six months after the termination of 
the national emergency proclaimed by the 
President on December 16, 1950 .. . or such 
earlier date as may be prescribed by con- 
current resolution of the Congress, and acts 
which would give rise to legal consequences 
and penalties under section 2388 when per- 
formed during a state of war shall give rise 
to the same legal consequences and penalties 
when they are performed during the period 
above provided for“. The national emergency 
referred to was proclaimed at the beginning 
of the Korean action in Proclamation No. 
2914 (15 F.R. 9029). Although the Korean 
armistice was signed on July 27, 1953, less 
than a month after Congress enacted § 2391, 
there has been no subsequent termination 
of the emergency by proclamation nor has 
the Congress approved a concurrent resolu- 
tion prescribing an end to the temporary 
extension of the provisions of § 2388. Tech- 
nically, therefore, § 2388 is applicable at the 
present time although some might argue 
that there has been a de facto termination 
of the emergency proclaimed on December 16, 
1950. Perhaps the most often cited opinion 
on this statute is that of Mr. Justice Holmes 
in Schenck v. United States, 249 U.S. 47 
(1917) in which the Court held, among other 
things, that a circular having the tendency 
to influence persons subject to the draft 
to obstruct enforcement of it was not pro- 
tected by the First Amendment even though 
it was not successful. 


Lack of Adequate Police Protection in 
District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent tragic death of Miss Judith K. Robe- 
son, who was bludgeoned to death in her 
Southwest Washington apartment is yet 
another frightening event which calls 
attention to the fact that there is some- 
thing to be desired of the crime battle we 
are fighting, not only here in the District 
of Columbia, but throughout the Nation. 

I had the opportunity to discuss today 
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with the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment here in the District the availability 
of patrolmen in the fourth precinct, 
which takes in 28,000 people and encom- 
passes part of the southwest area of 
Washington. 

I was startled to learn that there were 
only five foot patrolmen and four scout 
cars available to the fourth precinct on 
the night that Miss Robeson was killed. 
A breakdown of the police force in that 
precinct shows one lieutenant on duty at 
the station; four patrolmen manning 
three scout cars; one desk sergeant as- 
signed to the station; one patrol signal 
system man assigned to the station; 
five foot patrolmen walking beats in the 
precinct. 

Two of the five foot patrolmen were 
working on their days off. Normally, 
there would only be three foot patrolmen 
available for duty in the entire precinct. 
The absentee breakdown for that eve- 
ning shows two patrolmen on their regu- 
lar day off, one patrolman on annual 
leave, and one patrolman on sick leave. 

Just recently I corresponded with Po- 
lice Chief John B. Layton about an idea 
which occurred to me regarding the pos- 
sibility of recruiting approximately 300 
soldiers in the Washington area to be 
hired during their normal time-off hours. 
It would seem to me quite appropriate 
that these soldiers work with the police 
force if they themselves have been 
trained in military police procedures 
through our local military installations, 
and at the same time lend a substantial 
amount of assistance to the efforts of our 
present police program. 

Much to my regret, this idea was 
termed impractical by Police Chief Lay- 
ton, and I submit at this point, for the 
consideration of my colleagues, the text 
of my correspondence on this matter with 
Chief Layton: 

GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
CoLUMBIA, METROPOLITAN POLICE 
DEPARTMENT, 

March 13, 1967. 
Hon. Roman C. Pucrnsk1, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PuctnsKI: This is in 
response to your letter suggesting the em- 
ployment of off-duty military personnel to 
offset the 300 vacancies in our authorized po- 
lice strength. 

Before addressing that suggestion, since 
you mentioned in your letter the large num- 
ber of letters you receive from constituents 
asking if it is safe for their daughters to come 
to the Nation’s Capital to work, it may be 
useful to you for me to point out that, de- 
spite the sharp increase in crime in this city, 
which is appalling, our crime rate here still 
is not drastically higher than that found in 
other large cities across the nation. I am en- 
closing for your information a table com- 
paring rates of crime for Washington and 
for Chicago for the calendar year 1965 (the 
last year for which FBI data are available). 
You will find in this comparison that, while 
Washington was higher in rates for murder, 
aggravated assault, burglary, and larency, 
Chicago was significantly higher in rates for 
forcible rape, robbery, and auto theft. 

The alarming thing (and the factor which 
misleads many people) about crime in this 
city is not so much our rate today in com- 
parison to other cities, but instead is our rate 
now as changed from the rate of ten years 
ago. For example, in the calendar year 1957, 
we ranked twelfth among the sixteen cities 
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in our population group in offenses per one 
thousand population; by the calendar year 
1965, we ranked third, and our crime rates are 
still rising. I firmly believe that you may re- 
assure your constituents that the District of 
Columbia is not an unusually dangerous 
place in comparison with other cities. 

From our earlier conversation, I know that 
you realize that there are several legal ques- 
tions which would need to be answered, and 
some legislation would certainly be required, 
before your proposal for using military per- 
sonnel for police service could be instituted. 
For example, it would be necessary to deter- 
mine the effect of the posse comitatus law 
on employment of military personnel in Dis- 
trict police functions. And legislation would 
also be required to establish authority for 
appointing and paying police officers on a 
part-time basis. However, as you have indi- 
cated that you recognize the need for legis- 
lation to implement your suggestion, I will 
speak here to its practical, rather than its 
legal, ramifications. 

These are the significant factors which 
bear on your proposal to fill our vacancies by 
using off-duty military personnel working on 
a part-time basis: 

1, Although this department is currently 
averaging 300 vacancies in its authorized 
strength of 3,100 policemen, we are already 
filling those 300 vacancies by permitting our 
own personnel to work one day off in a week 
for pay, on a voluntary basis. There obviously 
would be no advantage in hiring other part- 
time employees, who would have to be spe- 
cially uniformed and trained for the purpose, 
to replace already trained and active police- 
men in this overtime work. We certainly do 
have a need for manpower beyond the 3,100 
positions presently authorized; however, since 
we have maintained a firm policy not to work 
our personnel more than one day off each 
week on overtime, it is not practical for us 
to ask for additional authorizations for police 
personnel until we can recruit to fill some of 
our existing vacancies or can find another 
source of supplementary manpower. 

2. Although military policemen, by and 
large, have a high degree of training in some 
police techniques, a considerable amount of 
additional training would be needed (except 
for Armed Services Police who have com- 
pleted our recruit training course) before 
we could employ them usefully in any wide 
range of Metropolitan Police activities. For 
example, we would need to train them exten- 
sively in the laws and regulations defining 
crimes in the District of Columbia and estab- 
lishing rules for arrests, search, and seizure 
in a civilian environment and with proce- 
dures for handling juvenile arrests, with 
police-community relations, and other city 
police problems. Another major aspect of 
police training involves the acquainting of 
the trainee with the internal regulations and 
procedures of the department. As you perhaps 
know, our recruit indoctrination curriculum 
presently includes a full thirteen weeks of 
training. Although we have in years past put 
policemen onto the street before they had 
completed the full training course, we were 
criticized for the procedure. For example, the 
President's Commission on Crime in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia specifically recommended 
that, “No officer should patrol alone before 
completing recruit training.’’ Consequently, 
we now strain our resources to avoid as much 
as possible the placing of a partially-trained 
policeman in active street police service, For 
this reason, if we were to use military person- 
nel for police work, we would have to insist 
that they complete our recruit training 
courses, 

The practical problem we become involved 
with when we think of training a part-time 
employee, working a few hours each week, is 
that it takes many weeks to administer one 
week of training. For example, if these per- 
sonnel work one day each week, which is all 
we will allow our regular policemen to work 
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on an overtime basis, it would take us sixty- 
eight weeks to complete the training of a 
new appointee, With military personnel, who, 
as you state, are mostly young men who want 
to get back home as quickly as possible when 
they are discharged from the military, and 
who are subject to transfer from the area at 
any time, I am afraid that by the time we 
had completed their training, they would be 
near the end of their tour of duty here. 

3. Regarding the suggestion that these men 
could work a full shift, I could not agree 
to any program which would give us men 
who were working sixteen hours each day on 
a protracted basis. We have consistently held 
the line in this department to permit our 
men, working their days off for pay, to one 
extra day of work in a week. Modern police 
work is too complex a profession to be per- 
formed by tired men. I can’t help but ex- 
press surprise that the military would let 
their men work eight hours daily on outside 
jobs. 

4, I also think there are some serious po- 
tential police-community relations problems 
involved in hiring for police work persons 
who neither have roots in the community 
nor intend to establish their homes in the 


community. 


5. I would anticipate too some severe prob- 
lems when conflicts arose between the duty 
of one of these employees to the police de- 
partment and his duty to the military. For 
example, although the military might be will- 
ing to let a soldier work an evening tour of 
duty on Saturday night, when he was off 
military duty, I wonder how they would 
react to the loss of his services when he 
needed to appear in court the following week 
during his military on-duty time. And if a 
soldier working with this department were 
accused of “police brutality,” I wonder how 
this would affect his military service. A seri- 
ous question is also raised regarding his 
protection in the event he was disabled while 
performing police duty with us. 

After reviewing carefully your proposal, I 
can’t help but feel that the use of off-duty 
military personnel as paid policemen would 
present more problems than it would solve. 
It seems to me that a better solution to our 
need for manpower to supplement the regular 
police force lies in the proposal of the Com- 
missioners for use of civilian police reserves 
on a voluntary basis. Legislation for this 
purpose was introduced in the last Congress 
as S. 1930 and was discussed in the recent 
hearings of the House Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia regarding problems of this 
department. And I think the best solution 
of all lies in finding ways to encourage young 
men to serve on a permanent basis as full- 
time policemen. 

At the same time, I want to take this op- 
portunity to express to you my personal 
appreciation for your long standing, con- 
sistent interest in improving law enforce- 
ment in this city and in helping the Metro- 
politan Police Department with its many 
problems, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN B. LAYTON, 
Chief of Police. 
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Marca 3, 1967. 
Mr. JOHN LAYTON, 
Chief, Metropolitan Police Department, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear CHIEF Layton: The continuing prob- 
lem of adequate police protection for the 
District of Columbia is now reaching crisis 
proportions. It is a source of great alarm to 
me when I have my constituents write me 
and ask me if it is safe for them to visit the 
Nation’s capitol. 

It is even a greater source of concern when 
I have parents of young women who want to 
come to Washington to work asking me if it is 
safe for their daughters to live in the Nation’s 
capitol. 

Iam mindful of the tremendous effort that 
you have exerted to meet the police needs of 
this community, and I have the highest 
regard for your efforts. But I am convinced 
that you need a great deal of assistance from 
all of us if you are to succeed in your effort. 

It is my understanding that you are short 
approximately 300 policemen to bring your 
force up to normal strength. I am familiar 
with the efforts that you have exerted to fill 
these vacancies, but I am also mindful of 
the difficulties you are confronted with. 

May I suggest to you that we offer these 
800 vacancies to soldiers presently stationed 
at the various military installations in this 
area who are assigned to Military Police duty. 

All of these MP's have had substantial 
training in police work and are extremely 
capable and reliable. 

I have checked with their Commanding 
Officers and find that a very large percentage 
of soldiers in this area find it necessary to 
obtain after-duty-hours and employment in 
private industry to supplement their mili- 
tary pay in order to meet the financial needs 
of their families. 

It occurs to me that if these young men 
are now already doing extra work during off- 
duty hours and in many instances, being 
badly underpaid for their efforts, we ought to 
give them an opportunity at employment 
more comparable with their training and at 
the same time help solve one of our most 
pressing problems of the District Police Force. 

I am told there are more than 500 M's 
assigned now to the various military installa- 
tions in this area which include the 56lst 
MP Company at Fort Myer; the Armed 
Forces Police Detachment; the Air Police at 
Bolling Field; the MP Detachment at Walter 
Reed Hospital; and the M's assigned to 
Arlington Hall. 

Most of these men can put in a full shift 
and I am sure that they would prefer to 
work for your Department at your prevail- 
ing hourly wage than the job they now hold, 
which ranges anywhere from gasoline station 
attendants to cab drivers. 

The Commanding Officers in this area have 
assured me they would cooperate with you 
in approving such employment. 

Obviously, this would all be on a volun- 
tary basis, and no soldier would be required 
to accept your invitation. I am sure, however, 
that many of these fine soldiers would be 
very anxious to take advantage of your pro- 
posal should you decide to offer them tem- 
porary employment. 

I am sure we could get the District Com- 
missioners to approve any additional legis- 
lation necessary to make possible the hiring 
of these qualified MP’s as temporary em- 
ployees during their off-duty hours. These 
temporary employees would in no way affect 
the Civil Service status of your permanent 
professional police force. 

I am mindful of the fact that you have 
tried to recruit some of these soldiers to join 
the DC Police Force when they become sep- 
arated from their military service. But I 
would not think this type of recruitment 
would be very successful because most young 
men want to get back home as quickly as 
possible when they are discharged from the 
military. 
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My suggestion is to hire them while they 
are stationed here in this area and they could 
work for you only as long as they prove 
worthy of such employment and obviously, 
are assigned to the area. 

It would be my suggestion that because of 
the temporary nature of their assignment, 
the District of Columbia would furnish the 
uniform to these temporary policemen. 

The crisis which besets the Nation's capi- 
tol calls for imaginative ideas if we are to 
find solutions. I do hope you will seriously 
consider this suggestion and while I am 
mindful that there are some problems in- 
volved such as a brief training program to 
acquaint them with your procedures, it 18 
my belief that we should find ways to re- 
solve whatever problems this proposal might 
create in order to, above all, hire the addi- 
tional policemen this community so ur- 
gently needs. 

I should be very happy to discuss this mat- 
ter with you further if there are any ques- 
tions you might have. 

Your views on this proposal will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROMAN C. PUCINSKI, 
Member of Congress. 


The President’s Statement on the 
Near East Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1967 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, the President’s 
statement on the Near East crisis re- 
iterates what has been American policy 
toward that area for many years. Name- 
ly, that the United States will support 
Israel, or any other country in the area, 
against aggression in any form. This his- 
toric statement I would like to insert in 
the Recorp at this point: 


In recent days, tension has again arisen 
along the armistice lines between Israel and 
the Arab States. The situation there is a mat- 
ter of grave concern to the whole interna- 
tional community. We earnestly support all 
efforts, in and outside the United Nations 
and through its appropriate organs, includ- 
ing the Secretary General, to reduce tensions 
and to restore stability. The Secretary Gen- 
eral has gone to the Near East on his mis- 
sion of peace with the hopes and prayers of 
men of good will everywhere. 

The Near East links three continents. The 
birthplace of civilization and of three of the 
world’s great religions, it is the home of some 
sixty million people; and the crossroads be- 
tween East and West. 

The world community has a vital interest 
in peace and stability in the Near East, one 
that has been expressed primarily through 
continuing United Nations action and assist- 
ance over the past twenty years. 

The United States, as a member of the 
United Nations, and as a nation dedicated to 
a world order based on law and mutual re- 
spect, has actively supported efforts to main- 
tain peace in the Near East. 

The danger, and it is a grave danger, lies 
in some miscalculation arising from a mis- 
understanding of the intentions and actions 
of others. 

U.S. DEEPLY CONCERNED 

The Government of the United States is 

deeply concerned, in particular, with three 
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potentially explosive aspects of the present 
confrontation. 

First, we regret that the General Armistice 
Agreements have failed to prevent warlike 
acts from the territory of one against another 
government, or against civilians, or territory, 
under control of another government. 

Second, we are dismayed at the hurried 
withdrawal of the United Nations Emergency 
Force from Gaza and Sinai after more than 
ten years of steadfast and effective service in 
keeping the peace, without action by either 
the General Assembly or the Security Coun- 
cil. We continue to regard the presence of 
the United Nations in the area as a matter 
of fundamental importance and shall sup- 
port its continuance with all possible vigor. 

Third, we deplore the recent buildup of 
military forces and believe it a matter of 
urgent importance to reduce troop concen- 
trations. The status of sensitive areas, as 
the Secretary General emphasized in his re- 
port to the Security Council, such as the 
Gaza Strip and the Gulf of Aqaba, is a par- 
ticularly important aspect of the situation. 

In this connection, I want to add that the 
purported closing of the Gulf to Aqaba to 
Israeli shipping has brought a new and grave 
dimension to the crisis. The United States 
considers the gulf to be an international 
waterway and feels that a blockade of Israeli 
shipping is illegal and potentially disastrous 
to the cause of peace. The right of free, in- 
nocent passage of the international water- 
way is a vital interest of the international 
community. 

The Government of the United States is 
seeking clarification on this point. We have 
urged Secretary General Thant to recognize 
the sensitivity of the Aqaba question and to 
give it the highest priority in his discussions 
in Cairo. 

U.S. COMMITMENT CITED 

To the leaders of all the nations of the 
Near East, I wish to say what three Presi- 
dents have said before—that the United 
States is firmly committed to the support of 
the political independence and territorial 
integrity of all the nations of the area. The 
United States strongly opposes aggression by 
anyone in the area, in any form, overt or 
clandestine, This has been the policy of the 
United States led by four Presidents—Presi- 
dent Truman, President Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent Kennedy, and myself—as well as the 
policy of both of our political parties. The 
record of the actions of the United States 
over the past twenty years, within and out- 
side the United Nations, is very clear on this 
point. 

The United States has consistently sought 
to have good relations with all the states of 
the Near East. Regrettably this has not al- 
ways been possible, but we are convinced 
that our differences with individual states of 
the area and their differences with each other 
must be worked out peacefully and in ac- 
cordance with accepted international prac- 
tice. 

We have always opposed—and we oppose 
in other parts of the world at this moment 
the efforts of other nations to resolve their 
problems with their neighbors by aggres- 
sion. We shall continue to do so. And we 
appeal to all other peace-loving nations to do 
likewise. 

We call upon all concerned to observe in 
a spirit of restraint their solemn responsibil- 
ities under the Charter of the United Nations 
and the General Armistice agreements. These 
provide an honorable means of preventing 
hostilities until, through the efforts of the 
international community, a peace with jus- 
tice and honor can be achieved. 

I have been in close contact and will in 
the days ahead with Ambassador Goldberg 
at the United Nations, where we are pursu- 
ing the matter with great vigor, and hope 
the Security Council can act effectively. 
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With this statement, I am in absolute 
agreement. The recent actions of Pres- 
ident Nasser in announcing a blockade 
on all Israel shipping and Israel-bound 
“strategic” cargo, carried by ships of any 
flag through the Tiran Straits, is in clear 
violation of international law, as laid 
down in a Conference of the Sea in Ge- 
neva, in 1958. 

I only hope that President Nasser will 
heed President Johnson’s advice and 
think twice about embarking upon a pol- 
icy that might easily lead to an all-out 
war in the Near East. 


Peace and Stability in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
tremely dangerous crisis of worldwide 
proportions has developed in the Middle 
East—directly threatening the territorial 
integrity of the State of Israel, as well as 
its vital and basic right of access through 
international waters to its only outlet 
south to the Red Sea and the Indian 
Ocean. 

In addition to jeopardizing the peace 
and security of both Israel and her 
neighbors in that troubled part of the 
globe, this grave and highly explosive 
situation could escalate at any moment 
into a general military confrontation in- 
volving the major world powers—a ca- 
tastrophe the full consequences of which 
are difficult to imagine. 

As I stated nearly 4 years ago on June 
21, 1963, during an earlier period of 
mounting tension: 

The vital interests of all Middle Eastern 
countries, as well as the expressed policy of 
ie United States, demand the maintenance 
Q! 


It is essential that existing conflicts and 
unstable conditions not be allowed to dis- 
rupt the tranquility of this important region 
and risk involvement in the current struggle 
between East and West. 

Such a development would be an utter dis- 
aster for all concerned, and play directly into 
the hands of the Soviet Union. 

As one of the leaders of the free peoples 
of the world, the United States has a strong 
and vital stake in keeping peace among all 
the nations of the Middle East. 

It is imperative that these nations begin 
to concentrate their energies and the ener- 
gles of their people on fashioning a more 
prosperous region, developing their agricul- 
ture, widening their industrial base, and ex- 
panding trade and commerce, 

In this way, peace will become a reality, 
and the Middle East will no longer be the 
fused powder keg of the world, waiting for a 
spark to ignite it, and threatening to in- 
volve us all in a tragic and unnecessary war. 


Today, however, Mr. Speaker, we are 
again faced—in this strategic cross- 
roads of the world—with a perilous situ- 
ation that could erupt at any time into 
armed conflict. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to commend the President on his firm 
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and forthright statement on the Middle 
Eastern crisis, and for his strong stand 
in support of united action by the world 
community to preserve and protect 
the peace. 
The President also deserves to be com- 
mended for his clear and forceful com- 
ment regarding the purported closing of 
the Gulf of Aqaba to Israeli shipping in 
an effort to seal off the vital southern 
port of Hilat—Elath—as a key commer- 
cial exporting and oil importing center: 
The United States considers the gulf to 
be an international waterway and feels that 
a blockage of Israeli shipping is illegal and 
potentially disastrous to the cause of peace. 
The right of free, innocent passage of the 
international waterway is a vital interest of 
the international community, 


I am particularly gratified that the 
President pledged America’s whole- 
hearted and vigorous support for a con- 
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tinuing United Nations presence—as a 
matter of fundamental importance to the 
peace and stability of the entire area. 

There can be no doubt in anyone’s 
mind about the meaning and intent of 
Mr. Johnson’s unequivocal White House 
restatement of— 

What three Presidents have said before— 
that the United States is firmly committed 
to the support of the political independence 
and territorial integrity of all the nations 
of the area. 

The United States strongly opposes ag- 
gression by anyone in the area, in any form, 
overt or clandestine. This has been the policy 
of the United States led by four Presidents— 
President Truman, President Eisenhower, 
President Kennedy, and myself—as well as 
the policy of both of our political parties, 


As chairman of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee Special Study Mission 
which surveyed this strategic area last 
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November, I have maintained a keen 
personal interest in American efforts to 
exercise a stabilizing influence by pro- 
viding leadership to joint international 
activities that help preserve peace and 
promote economic, social, and political 
progress in the area. 

But, Mr. Speaker, let no one mistake 
or misjudge this country’s firm commit- 
ment to oppose aggression and advance 
1 of lasting peace in the Middle 
I am convinced that the President's 
statement has made a constructive and 
significant contribution to that cause. 

And, with the cooperation of like- 
minded nations around the world, we can 
move in the direction of long-range sta- 
bility and genuine progress for all the 
peoples who live in this volatile area— 
he historic cradle of Western civiliza- 

on. 


